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8CANDEBOON.     or    ISKENDBROON.    or    ALEX- 
ANDRBTTA,  fixmerly  called  Alexandria,  a  seaport  town 
in  the  north  of  Syria,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon, 
vUch  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great.    It  is  a  very 
unbeiHhy  place,  whence  it  is  called  in  one  of  the  antient 
Itinenriea  Aleocandria  scabiota,  and  only  owes  its  import- 
anee  to  it»  heing  the  seaport  to  Haleb  or  Aleppo.    Its  un- 
healthineaa  is  in  a  gT«*t  measure  owini<  to  the  waters  which 
flow  down  ficom  the  mountains,  and  collect  in  great  marshes 
around  the  town.     Moryson.  who  visited  it  in  1S96,  repre- 
sents it  as  '  a  poor  Tillage,  built  all  of  straw  and  dirt,  ex- 
cepting some    houses  built  of  timber  and   clay  in  some 
convenient  sort,  and  it  Ues  all  along  the  sea-shore.     For  the 
famous  city  of  Aleppo  having  no  other  haven,  the  merchants 
do  here  nnload  their  goods,  hut  themselves  make  haste  to 
AlepfM,  staying  as  little  here  as  possibly  they  can,  and  com- 
mitting the  care  of  carrying  their  goods  upon  camels  to  the 
fiutors  of  their  nations  continually  abiding  there.      The 
pestilent  air  is  the  cause  that  they  dare  not  make  any  stay 
there,  for  this  village  is  compassed  on  three  sides  with  a  fenny 

Slain,  and  the  fourth  side  lies  open  upon  the  sea'  (quoted  by 
LusselU  Natural  History  qf  Aleppo,  voL  i.,  p.  35S,  Lend., 
1794).  Niebuhr  {BetcAreibung,  &c.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  18,  19, 
Hamburg,  1837),  who  visited  Scanderoon  in  1766,  describes 
Its  situation  and  state  in  much  the  same  terms,  and  says, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  houses  of  the  vice-consuls 
and  merefaants,  it  contains  only  sixty  or  seventy  poor  dwell- 
ings, inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  Greeks.  He  adds,  that 
there  are  the  remains  of  some  building  in  the  morass  sur- 
rounding the  town,  which  proves  that  the  place  was  formerly 
much  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  A  similar  account  of  the 
state  of  Scanderoon  is  aUo  given  by  a  still  more  recent  tra- 
veller (Damoiseau,  Voyage  en  Syne  et  dam  le  Dieerl,  p. 4, 
Ptaria,  1S33). 

SCANDINAVIA  is  a  term  adopted  in  geography  and 
hi^tocy,  and  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  name  Scandinavia  oo- 
eurs  in  Pliny  (.Hitt.  Nat.  iv.  13),  who  states  that  Scandinavia 
is  the  best  known  island  in  the  Sinus  Codanus  (the  Baltic), 
and  is  of  unascertained  dimensions.  The  part  which  was 
known  was  inhabited  by  the  Hilleviones,  who  had  five  hun- 
dred pagi  or  districts.  This  description  sedms  to  refer  to  the 
large  peninsula  which  fiirms  the  north-western  portion  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  comprehends  the  countries 
which  at  present  are  known  under  the  names  of  Norway 
and  Sweden.  The  area  of  this  peninsula  is  somewhat  more 
than  300,000  agoare  miles,  and  it  is  cousequeuily  one-third 
greater  than  Iranoe,  but  as  the  largest  portion  of  it  is 
covered  with  sterile  mountains,  it  is  in  general  thinly  in- 
habited, and  the  whole  population  does  not  much  exceed 
four  millions. 

The  small  sovereignties  which  existed  in  this  peninsula 
when  it  flnt  b^an  to  be  noticed  in  history,  became  united 
into  the  two  great  monarchies  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  But  the  internal 
governments  of  these  states  were  so  ill  arranged,  that  the 
eoaotries  were  continually  a  prey  to  internal  wars,  and  they 
P.C,  No.  1296. 
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were  the  scenes  of  never-ceasing  bloodshed.  In  the  mean 
time  Denmark  had  acquirea  a  more  regular  govern- 
ment, and  the  famous  Margaret,  queen  of  Denmark,  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  the  crowns  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  in  her  own  person.  Norway  was  acquired  by  in- 
heritance, and  Sweden  by  conquest. 

By  the  union  of  Calmar  (1397)  these  countries  were  never 
to  be  disjoined.  Norway  indeed  remained  united  with 
Denmark  up  to  1814,  but  Sweden  was  separated  from  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  that  time  the  two 
countries  of  Scandinavia  constituted  separate  states,  until 
the  year  1814,  when  Denmark  was  obliged  to  cede  Norwav 
to  Sweden,  and  Norway  submitted  to  the  new  order  o. 
things.  Since  that  time  the  whole  peninsula  has  been 
under  the  same  king,  but  the  two  countries  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  have  preserved  their  constitutions,  which  differ  in 
every  sespect    [Norway  ;   Sweden.] 

SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE.  The  antient  Scan- 
dinavian lauKuage,  once  common  to  the  whole  north-western 
portion  of  Europe  beyond  the  Baltic,  is  now  confined  to 
Iceland,  where  it  has  undergone  little  change  since  the 
ninth  century.  [Icbland.]  This  dialect  of  the  Gothic  is  the 
parent  stock  of  both  Swedish  and  Danish,  the  former  of 
which  tongues  has  retained  more  of  the  original  character 
than  the  other,  which  is  also  the  language  of  Norway ;  and 
if  not  for  the  literature  they  contain,  in  a  philological  point 
of  view  they  deserve  fiir  more  attention  than  they  have 
hitherto  obtained  from  Englishmen,  since  they  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  history  of  our  own  language.  There  is 
also  a  striking  similarity  of  construction  between  them  and 
English,  which  renders  them  of  comparatively  easy  acquisi- 
tion to  ourselves.  Nearly  the  same  grammatical  simplicity 
prevails,  nor  are  their  verbs  and  nouns  subject  to  those 
numerous  chatiges  of  terminations  which  render  such  lan- 
guages as  the  (^rman  and  the  Russian  so  perplexing  to  a 
foreigner.  Into  the  subject  of  Scandinavian  literature,  pro- 
perly so  called,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter,  it  being  one  of 
such  magnitude  that  of  itself  alone  it  would  require  as  much 
space  as  can  be  afforded  for  a  literary-historical  sketch  of 
the  two  nations  whom  we  here  place  together  under  the 
same  common  title. 

Literature,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term,  was  of  ex 
ceedingly  tardy  development  in  both  Denmark  and  Sweden; 
for  what  learning  there  was,  continued  for  a  long  time  to 
be  confined  to  the  Latin  of  the  schools.  The  people  how- 
ever possessed  an  abundant  stock  of  those  traditional  poeti- 
cal records  which  scarcely  lay  any  claim  to  individual  au- 
thorship, being  rather  the  embodying  of  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  an  entire  race  than  those  of  individuals.  Of 
these  national  songs  there  are  many  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Kitempe  Viser,  or  Heroic  Ballads,  which  strains  of 
romantic  minstrelsy  serve  t«  give  an  idea  of  the  composi- 
tions of  the  antient  bards  or  skalds.  Deeds  of  arms  and 
bravery  constitute  their  main  subjects;  for  in  the  infancy 
of  states  personal  courage  and  physical  strength  are  re- 
garded as  the  chief  titlas  |o  pre-eminence,  more  especiallf 
Digitize(ftPl..  XXI.— A*  IVC 
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m  such  a  region  as  Scandinavia,  where  the  sword  was  the 
only  patrimony  of  the  younger  branches  of  a  family,  and 
was  a  possession  quite  as  honourable  and  frequently  more 
lucrative  than  that  of  the  soil.  Possessing  a  very  great  ex- 
tent of  sea-coast,  the  inhabitants  regarded  that  element  also 
as  their  natural  territory.  Their  piratical  expeditions,  under- 
taken partly  through  necessity  and  partly  from  the  love  of 
adventure,  obtained  for  them  a  fearful  fame ;  and  the  leaders 
of  these  hardy  pirates  assumed  the  imposing  title  of  Sea- 
kings.  These  '  Viier'  contain  moreovei  no  small  quantity 
of  legendary  fable  and  supernatural  lore,  derived  Irom  the 
antient  Sagas  and  the  mythology  of  the  Edda  [Eoda], 
whose  wild  traditions,  half  oriental  and  half  northern,  were 
■0  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  that  they  continued 
to  cherish  the  remembrance  of  them  long  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  Cbrbtianlty  (which  was  not  earlier  than  the 
commencement  of  the  eleventh  century);  and  in  modern 
times  they  have  been  largely  made  use  of  by  Oehlenschlager 
and  other  living  or  recent  poets,  who  have  found  in  them 
a  source  of  powerful  interest  for  their  countrymen.  For  a 
while  indeed  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  the  Giospel  would 
prevail  against  the  popular  belief  in  the  Valhalla.  The 
labours  of  the  early  missionaries  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies produced  very  little  effect ;  the  people  continued  to 
be  almost  entirely  pagan,  and  SvendTvaBskieeg,  the  successor 
of  Harald,  renounced  Christianity,  and  did  all  he  could  to 
re-establish  the  worship  of  the  antient  idols;  nor  was  it  un- 
til after  the  accession  of  Canute  the  Great  (1014)  ^at  Chris- 
tianity became  the  national  religion,  and  churches  and  con- 
vents began  to  be  built  For  several  years  afterwards  however 
little  improvement  took  place  in  the  intellectual  condition 
of  the  people.  Literature  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
cultivated  at  all.  Its  sole  monument  is  the  history  (written 
in  Latin)  by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  who  died  in  1208.  In'  the 
same  century,  the  first  public  library  was  formed  at  Lund,  in 
Sweden,  wfaich  was  then  under  the  dominion  of  Denmark ; 
but  during  the  following  century  literary  studies  rather  de- 
clined, being  superseded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  system  of  dia- 
lectic then  in  vogue ;  and  on  theother,  by  extravagant  monkish 
legends.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen was  established  by  Christian  I.,  and  opened  in  1479  ; 
yet  it  was  long  before  either  that  event  or  the  adoption  of 
the  principles  of  the  Reformation  effected  any  improvement 
in  education  ot  in  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  people. 

In  the  meaiutime  the  language  itself,  now  one  of  the 
softest  in  soun^nd  most  simple  in  construction  of  all  the 
Gothic  dialects,  which  had  begun  to  change  from  that  of 
Iceland  in  the  eleventh  and  twelve  centuries,  gradually 
borrowed  more  and  more  from  the  Low-(3erman,  but  did 
not  acquire  any  fixity  until  the  fifteenth.  Its  progress 
was  greatly  retarded  by  Latin  being  employed  as  the  lan- 
guage of  the  clergy  and  students,  and  German  as  that  of 
the  court  and  the  higher  classes.  Although  it  possesses 
scarpely  any  literary  value  in  itself,  otherwise  than  as  a 
specimen  of  the  language  at  that  period,  the  most  remark- 
able production  of  tlie  fifteenth  century  is  '  Den  Danske 
Hiimkronike'  (or  chronicle  in  rhyme)  of  Niel,  a  monk  of 
Soriie,  wfao  being  desirous  of  giving  his  countrymen  their  an- 
nals in  a  more  popular  form,  made  use  of  the  work  of  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  continuing  it  from  the  substance  of  other  La- 
tin records,  but  moulding  the  whole  differently,  and  making 
each  monarch  relate  his  own  exploits  and  the  events  of  his 
reign.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  1495,  and 
one  was  published  by  Molbech  in  1825,  illustrated  by  an  in- 
troduction and  a  glossary.  Not  long  after  Niel,  a  priest  at 
Odensee,  named  Mikkel,  obtained  some  celebrity  by  his  re- 
ligious poems,  the  longest  of  which  is  in  honour  of  the 
rosary,  and  breathes  the  spirit  of  Roman  Catholic  devotion. 
As  a  model  of  style,  of  language,  and  versification,  this  pro- 
duction places  its  author  at  the  bead  of  the  Danish  poets  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  About  twenty  years  later,  the  same 
place  (Odensee)  gave  Denmark  another  writer  of  some  note 
in  its  literary  annals,  nantely,  Christian  Hansen,  a  school- 
master, who  first  attempted  dramatic  poetry,  and  whose 
compositions,  though  barbarous  in  taste,  and  both  grotesque 
and  coarse  in  their  dialogue,  are  not  wholly  destitute  of 
merit  as  ntgards  style,  nor  of  interest  as  throwing  some 
light  on  the  manners  and  opinions  of  the  age.  The  real 
poetry  however  of  the  whole  of  this  period  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  national  ballads  and  other  compositions  of  popular 
minstrelsy,  which,  though  despised  by  those  who  affected  any 
aort  of  learning,  were  ardently  cherished  by  the  rest  of  the 
people.    The  first  printed  collection  of  such  pieces  was  that 


published  by  Sorengon  Wedel,  the  translator  of  Sazo  Gram- 
maticus, in  1S91,  at  the  instance  of  the  queen  Sophia.  Its 
success  was  so  gi-eat  that  it  quickly  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  in  1695  Peter  Syv  added  a  second  hundred 
pieces  to  the  first,  which  it  originally  contained.  Since  that 
time  similar  collections  have  been  published  at  various 
times ;  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  complete  is  that  by 
Abrahamson,  Nyerup,  and  Rahbek,  in  5  vols.  8vo.,  (Dopen- 
ha^n,  1812-14. 

Together  with  the  Reformation  came  a  change  in  literary 
taste — an  impulse  towards  literature,  from  Germany.  Ro- 
mances of  chivalry,  legends,  tales  of  magic,  moralities,  and 
similar  works,  were  translated  firom  that  language,  as  were 
also  some  pieces  of  Hans  Sachs,  of  the  Dutch  poet  Cats,  and 
even  of  the  Scots  Lindsay.  Still  notwithstanding  that  the 
classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  were  now  generally  studiad, 
ho  one  thought  of  taking  them  as  models  of  composition,  in- 
stead of  servilely  copying  contemporaries  who  were  them- 
selves little  advanced  before  them.  Consequently,  scarcely 
a  name  of  the  slightest  importance  has  been  preserved,  untU 
we  arrive  at  that  of  Anders  Arrebo,  in  the  seventeenth  can- 
tury,  whose  fame  is  now  limited  to  his  being  considered  tb« 
morning  star,  or  rather  the  harbinger  of  the  modem  litera- 
ture of  Denmark.  This  writer,  who  was  born  in  the  island 
of  Aeroe,  in  1587,  studied  at  the  university  of  Copenhagan, 
and  became  bisfaop  of  Drontfaeim  at  the  age  of  thirty,  but 
was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  retired  to  tStH- 
xaSe  in  Sweden,  where  he  died  in  1687.  His  chief  prodiia> 
tion  is  his  *  Hexaemeron,'  a  poem  in  heroic  rhyme,  on  tha 
creation,  in  imitation  of  that  by  Du  Bartas,  and  it  displays 
considerable  refinement  of  language  and  versification.  To 
him  succeeded  Anders  Hording  and  Thomas  Kingo,  the 
first  of  whom  was  a  more  industrious  than  gifted  writer. 
He  published  a  great  number  of  poetical  pieces  in  a  «wrk 
edited  by  himself,  under  the  title  of  'The  Danish  Mercary,' 
which  were  little  more  than  a  rhyming  chronicle  of  tha 
events  of  the  day.  Kingo,  who  has  been  termed  the  Dr. 
Watts  of  Denmark,  on  account  of  the  religious  cast  of  Us 
poetry,  and  who  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  entered  the  ch  iiroh, 
and  became  bishop  of  Fynen.  His  celebrity  among  his 
contemporaries  was  very  great,  and  he  certainly  possessed 
much  genuine  talent ;  but  his  private  character  was  by  as 
means  the  most  amiable.  He  was  even  sordidly  avaricfooa, 
and  the  man  who  expressed  so  many  noble  and  generous 
sentiments  displayed  in  his  own  conduct  much  that  was 
despicable  and  mean.  Still  he  is  exempt  from  the  reproach 
of  countenancing  vice  in  others  by  the  laxity  and  imntoral 
tendency  of  his  own  productions.  His  writings  still  con- 
tinue to  be  read,  nor  is  it  many  years  sino»  Ns '  Psalms '  were 
reprinted  with  a  very  numerous  list  of  subscribers.  Jofgen 
JSrgenson  Sorterup  is  almost  the  only  other  nwan,  of  any 
importance  belonging  to  this  period.  Inferior  to  Kingu  in 
poetical  feeling,  he  had  the  merit  of  breaking  through  the 
literary  mannerism  of  the  time,  aud  striking  into  a  diffeiMit 
route.  His  '  Heltesange,'  or  heroic  songs,  wherein  he  aale- 
brates  the  naval  achievements  of  his  oountiymen  and  the 
victories  of  Frederic  IV.,  revive,  though  in  an  inferior  de- 
gree, the  animated  strains  of  the  older  KssmpeViser.  Alter 
all,  Sorterup  and  his  immediate  predecessorsconstitute  only 
the  first  faint  dawnings  of  Danish  literature,  which  in  Hol- 
berg  suddenly  attained  to  a  noon-day  brightness.    [Aoi.- 

BERS.] 

In  a  sketch  like  the  present  we  cannot  recapitulate  Hol- 
berg's  chief  productions,  while  to  examine  them  as  they  de> 
serve,  and  so  as  to  give  a  satisfectory  idea  of  them  and  of 
their  author's  varied  talents,  would  be  matter  for  a  vo- 
lume of  some  bulk.  In  speaking  of  such  a  man,  it  is 
diflBcult  to  award  him  his  just  praise  without  seeminy  to 
fkll  into  exaggeration ;  for  what  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  is 
known  only  to  those  who  are  actually  acquainted  with  his 
writings.  As  the  author  of  '  Peder  Paam,'  he  has  been 
compared  not  only  to  Butler,  but  to  Hogarth,  and  although 
no  imitator  of  either,  he  rivals  both  the  poet  and  the  painter 
in  satiric  humour.  That  prodnction  alone  would  have  im- 
mortalised him  among  his  rotintrymen.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  his  comedies :  with  defects  and  sins  against  good 
taste  which  no  one  would  now  ihll  into,  they  are  marked 
by  great  dramatic  power  and  genuine  humour.*  Theie  is 
scarcely  any  branch  of  literature  which  he  left  nnattempted. 

*  Ik*  En0iih  reader  will  find  a  well  executed  ipecimen  ot  Holbeif  aa  a 
dmoatist  in  an  entire  scene  from  his  comedT  of  *Don  RaDudo  Conbradu*,*  ta 
<be  Apjwndix  to  VkMborg's  '  Deamark  Daliiieatad,'  wUsh  wotll  nlaa  com 
mueh  intereatiog  infonnatiuii  ralative  bath  to  the  artisu  aad  the  litararr  i 
or  that  cQuntiT. 
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but  he  wis  not  equally  BuecesgAiI  in  all.  In  some  of  them 
he  has  sinee  been  greatly  surpassed  by  other  Danish  writers, 
but  there  is  no  one  who  has  yet  equalled  him  in  his  own 
peculiar  line.  He  was  to  Danish  Uterature  what  Peter  the 
Great  was 'to  Russia.  He  gave  it  a  sudden  and  powerful 
impulse,  and  produced  a  no  less  beneficial  than  extraordinary 
change  in  the  intellectual  tastes  of  his  countrymen,  whom 
be  taught  to  read  and  to  think.  In  short,  if '  I>3n  Quixote' 
aloue  will  repay  a  student  for  the  task  of  acquiring  the 
Spanish  language,  to  will  the  works  of  Holberg  indemnify 
an  Englishman  for  dte  labour,  or  rather  the  recreation,  Mf 
making  himself  acquainted  widi  a  language  to  neai^ly  allied 
to  his  native  tongue. 

Contemporary  with  Holberg  were  €lram,  Falster,  Snee- 
dorfr,  and  Tullin.  The  first  of  these,  who  was  Arohivarins 
of  Denmark,  was  an  acute  and  industrious  antiquary  and 
hiiitorian.  His  inquiries  threw  much  light  upon  the  more 
obscure  portions  of  Northern  annals ;  and  some  of  their  re- 
sults were  given  to  the  world  in  the  notes  to  the  Florentine 
edition  of  Meursias's  *  History  of  Denmark.'  Though  his 
productions  were  inconsiderable  in  number.  Christian  Fal- 
iter  acquired  no  small  repute  as  a  satirist,  in  which  character 
be  wrote  in  a  still  bolder  and  bitterer  tone  than  Holberg 
himself,  while  as  a  poet  he  was  certainly  superior  to  him. 
His  satires  went  through  several  editions  between  1 730  and 
1740. 

Sneedorff  is  not  a  name  of  great  eminence,  yet  he 
was  a  most  serviceable  labourer  in  the  field  of  literature — 
one  to  whom  the  language  itself  is  greatly  indebted  for  the 
example  which  he  set  of  a  pure,  elegant,  and  graceful 
style,  such  as  no  previous  writer  had  attained  to.  These 
qualities  rendered  his  periodical,  entitled  'The  Patriotic 
Spectator,'  exceedingly  popular,  and  contributed  to  improve 
tiie  taste  both  of  readers  and  of  writers.  As  a  poet  he  has 
hi  leas  merit,  though  his  poems  were  much  admired  in  their 
day.  We  may  in  Ais  place  mention  Tyge  Rothe,  professor 
w  philosophy  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  for,  like 
Sneedorff,  he  greatly  contributed  to  refine  the  language,  and 
bis  work  on  the  '  Love  of  One's  Country '  is  a  finished  model 
of  style.  When  he  attempted  verse  however  bis  eloquence 
fotsook  him ;  his  philosophical  poem  on  the  '  Destiny  of 
Maa'  shows  him  to  have  been  more  iavoured  by  the  god- 
dess of  wisdom  than  by  the  muses. 

What  Sneedorff  and  Rothe  did  for  prose,  Tullin  performed 
for  poetry ;  he  gave  it  the  charm  of  melody,  ease,  and  rich- 
ness; on  which  account,  although  not  a  poet  of  the  first 
oriier,  he  may  fairly  be  considered  a  master  in  the  mechani- 
cal part  of  the  art.  In  that  respect  he  may  be  dassed  with 
Pope,  and  he  also  occasionally  resembles  the  English  poet 
in  his  moral  strains.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  English 
poets,  and  seems  to  have  imbibed  no  small  portion  of  the 
spirit  of  Young,  whom  he  closely  approaches  in  his  'Skab- 
ningeos  Ypperligfaed,'  or  poem  on  the  creation,  .which  dis- 
plays a  similar  loftiness  in  the  conceptions  and  deep 
tetifpous  sentiment  This  production  had  many  admirers 
in  Germany,  and  Jenisch  pronounces  it  to  be  a  work  dis- 
maying a  fiery  imagination,  unrivalled  by  anything  of  the 
kind  in  his  own  language.  Tallin  was  certainly  not, devoid 
of  poetical  power :  inMed  his  thoughts  are  often  sublime 
and  most  happily  expreiaud.  His  lyrical  pieoes  possess 
much  elegance  and  tenderness,  and  they  encouraged  a  num- 
ber of  imitators,  some  of  them  mere  versifiers,  while  none 
of  them  produced  more  than  agreeable  trifles. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  of  the  literature— of  its  poetry 
especially,  which  may  be  designated  as  that  of  Ewald 
[EwAUj^  for  he  impressed  upon  it  a  character  till  then  un- 
known, vivifying  it  by  his  own  taryii  genius.  If  Holberg 
*as  the  founder  of  Danish  comedy,  Ewald  was  the  creator 
i>f  the  national  tragedy.  His  '  Rolf  Krage'  ( 1 770)  forms  an 
fpoch  in  the  drama,  being  the  first  model  of  that  species  of 
it  which  has  since  been  so  successf\illy  cultivated  oy  Oeh- 
lenschUlger  and  others.  As  a  lyric  poet  he  stands  still 
l>igher,  and  some  writers  have  pronounced  him  the  most 
perfect  and  powerful  master  in  that  branch  of  the  art  that 
the  world  has  ever  yet  seen.  Distinguished  by  genius,  he 
*as  srarcdy  less  so  by  misfortune,  wnidi  may  in  some  de- 
gree be  attributed  to  his  imprudence,  as  well  as  to  disap- 
poiotment,  and  to  the  cold  muifierence  of  those  who  should 
have  patronised  him  as  an  ornament  to  their  country.  A 
tithe  of  the  posthumous  honour  and  applause  bestowed  upon 
him  would  have  eheered,  perhaps  prolonged  his  bitter  and 
brief  esistenee.  Contemporary  with  Ewald,  his  coheritor 
in  indigence,  Ua  ooimterpart  in  many  respects,  his  «ppoaite 


in  others,  was  Johan  Herman  Wessel,  who,  like  Holberg, 
was  a  native  of  Norway,  and  like  him  possessed  much  comic 
talent  and  turn  for  humorous  satire.  Of  these  qualities  he 
gave  proof  in  his  dramatic  epigram  or  parody  entitled 
'  Kierlighed  uden  Strompei  vLove  without  stockings) 
(1772),  which  flxperianced  a  very  different  reception  f^om 
Ewald's  '  Rolf  Krage,  tor  its  success  on  the  stage  was  almost 
unprecedented,  and  it  became  suoh  a  favourite,  that  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  persons  to  know  the  whole  of  it  by  heart. 
Nevertheless  he  is  said  not  to  have  intended  it  for  represen- 
tation, and  to  have  been  so  doubtful  of  its  sueeess  on  the 
stage,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  his  friends 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  offer  it.  After  this  production, 
his  tales  in  verse  are  those  which  exhibit  him  to  most  ad 
vantage,  since  they  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  Danish 
Lafontaine.  They  partake  however  more  of  the  manner  of 
Prior. 

For  convenience  sake  we  may  here  put  together  the  names 
of  the  brothers  Trojei,  Bull,  Weyer,  Fasting,  Samsiie, 
Storm,  and  Suhm,  as  those  of  the  principal  writers  of  the 
time  who  closed  their  career  before  the  end  of  the  century 
Peter  Magnus  and  Peter  Cofod  Trojei  claim  notice  chietty 
for  their  songs  and  bacchanalian  lyrics,  a  species  of  poetry 
in  which  the  Danes  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
Magnus  is  also  known  by  his  satires  and  poetical  epistles 
some  of  which  possess  considerable  merit  Bull  was  the 
author  of  some  ethic  and  didactic  poems,  but  as  a  writer  he 
has  no  great  merit  Niels  Weyer  was-  a  poet  of  more  than 
ordinary  promise,  but  as  he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
his  works  do  not  show  the  refined  fruits  of  talent.  Glaus 
Fasting  obtained  more  celebrity  by  his  epigrams,  some  of 
the  best  in  the  language,  than  by  his  tiageny  of '  tiermione.' 
The  other  three  are  far  more  important  names  in  our  cata- 
logue ;  yet  that  of  Samsoe  we  may  dismiss  at  once,  referring 
to  what  has  already  been  said  of  him  [Sa.m«(3e],  and  pass 
on  to  Edward  Storm.  If  Storm  were  known  only  by  his 
comic  epic  *  Bragur,'  in  hexameter  verse,  his  reputation 
would  not  be  high,  since,  if  not  abaolutely  a  failure,  it  is  • 
verv  moderate  performance,  and  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
witb  his  tales  and  ibbles,  which  display  much  genuine  comic 
humour,  and  some  of  which  are  particularly  felicitous,  ex- 
hibiting  that  keen  relish  for  the  ludicrous  which  appears  to 
be  a  trait  in  the  national  charstcter.  Nor  are  bis  ballads 
less  admirable:  they  breathe  the  genuine  spirit  of  the 
antient  minstrelsy,  and,  but  for  their  modern  diction,  might 
be  taken  for  compositions  of  the  antient  Skalds.  Suhm's 
claims  to  celebrity  are  of  a  different  kind,^r  though  not 
without  pretensions  as  a  poet,  it  is  by  his  historical  works 
that  he  adorned  the  hterature  of  his  country.  His  '  His- 
tory of  Denmark'  (in  1 1  vols.)  displays  extraordinary  dili- 
gence and  research,  and  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  merit, 
though  its  Value  is  now  in  some  degree  lessened  by  recent 
productions  of  the  kind,  such  as  G.  L.  Baden's  (in  5  vols., 
1829-38)  and  L.  C.  MiiUer's  (2  vols.,  1835-6).  He  also 
wrote  many  historical  tales  and  narratives  (occupying 
three  volnmes  in  the  eolleotion  of  his  works),  founded  upon 
antient  traditions,  and  giving  lively  pictures  of  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  former  population  of  Scandinavia,  and 
of  the  national  character. 

Before  the  close  of  the  century  a  new  school,  at  least  a 
new  generation,  had  begun  to  spring  up.  Both  Rahbek  and 
Baggesen  had  already  made  themselves  favourably  known  to 
the  public,  and  the  first  had  already  done  much  towards 
popularising  a  taste  for  literature  by  bis  two  periodical  pub- 
lications, the  'Minerva'  (commenced  in  1785)  and  the 
'  Danish  Spectator,'  both  of  which  obtained  merited  success. 
About  the  same  time  Baggesen  had  made  himself  a  favourite 
with  the  public  by  his  '  (jomic  Tales,'  decidedly  the  best  of 
their  kind  in  the  language ;  while,  in  his  '  Labyrinthen,'  or 
Tour  throufffa  Germany,  Switserland,  &c.,  he  had  produced 
the  most  admirable  specimen  of  a  prose  style  that  the  litera- 
ture possesses.  Yet  considering  how  much  more  both  of 
them  afterwards  performed,  these  writers  can  be  said  to 
have  been  at  this  period  only  in  the  early  part  of  their 
career.  That  of  Oehlenschliiger,  a  name  now  of  European 
celebrity,  may  be  dated  from  the  first  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  poetical  pieces  by  him,  which  appeared 
in  1803,  being  almost  the  first  of  his  published  productions , 
and  in  the  following  year  the  first  book  of  his  rifacciamento, 
or  modernised  version  of  the  Edda,  printed  Ib  Rahbek's 
'Charis.'  With  the  'Edda'  he  proceeded  no  further  tbaiA 
that  specimen,  but  in  his  dramas  and  some  other  works 
he  has  re-opened  the  stores  of  antient  Scandinavian  fabl* 
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•nd  mythology,  •»!  revived  the  olden  Bpifit  of  his  &ther- 
land. 

Aa  a  better  opportunity  does  not  offer  itself,  we  will  here 
make  mention  of  two  writers,  who  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over,  although  we  do  not  know  whether  they  may  not  be 
still  living.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Danish  drama  was  signalised  by  one  of  the  best  productions 
of  its  kind  which  had  then  appeared,  '  Niels  Ebbewn,'  a 
tragedy,  by  Christian  Levin  Sander.  The  celebrity  which 
It  obtained  was  such  that  it  was  translated  into  several  lan- 
guages. Nor  is  it  the  less  remarkable  as  being  the  only 
successful  effort  of  the  author,  whose  other  dramatic  at- 
tempts, especially  in  comedy,  hardly  attain  mediocrity. 
i'  Shortly  afterwards  (1804)  appeared  'Det  Befriede  Israel' 
'  ('Israel  Delivered'),  an  epic  poem  in  hexameters,  by  Jens 
Michael  Hertz,  which  was  certainly  a  failure  upon  the 
whole,  notwithstanding  it  contains  detached  parts  of  con- 
siderable merit  In  fact  Danish  literature  cannot  yet  boast 
of  a  single  epic ;  yet  if  it  has  nothing  which  strictly  answers 
to  that  title,  it  possesses  some  narrative  poems  of  the  kind, 
such  as  lagemann's  '  Valdemar'  (not  his  romance  of  that 
name),  and  his  '  Black  Knights,'  which  are  meritorious  per- 
formances. 

Other  names  which  may  here  be  introduced  as  those  of 
writers  belonging  to  the  last  decennium  of  the  century,  but 
whose  biographical  dates  we  are  unable  to  specify  more 
clearly,  are  Otto  Horrebow,  Edward  O>lbiomsen  (who  died 
about  1791),  and  W.  H.  F.  Abrahamson,  all  of  whom  pos- 
sessed considerable  poetical  talent  in  compositions  of  a  de- 
scriptive or  didactic  class.  To  these  may  be  added  Magd. 
Sophia  Buchholm,  who  in  179.3  published  some  poems 
which  were  highly  creditable  both  to  her  talent  and  her 
feeling.  About  the  same  time  appeared  three  volumes  of 
comedies  and  other  dramatic  pieces  by  the  elder  Heiberg, 
some  of  the  best  original  productions  that  had  then  been 
given  to  the  stage  since  the  days  of  Holberg.  Olufsen  too 
distinguished  himself  (1793)  by  a  solitary  masterpiece,  his 

*  Gulddaasen,'  which  as  a  specimen  of  comedy  made  no  less 
sensation  than  Samsoe's  '  I^vecke '  did  in  tragedy. 

Jacob  Baden,  the  earliest  on  our  list  of  those  who,  although 
they  belong  as  writers  to  the  eighteenth,  lived  also  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  did  very  much  for  the  language  by  his 

*  Grammar  Raisonni,'  by  his  *  Critical  Journal,'  and  by 
various  philological  treatises  which  have  become  established 
authorities  for  idiom  and  style.  He  is  also  known  by  hia 
able  translation  of  Tacitus.  His  wife,  who  was  bom  in  1 740, 
and  who  survivea  \iim,  also  possessed  literary  talent,  and 
published  '  Den  ^ortsatte  (^randison,*  a  continuation  of 
Richardson's  romance. 

J.  C.  Tode,  though  a  German  by  birth  and  a  physician  by 
profession,  nevertheless  distinguished  himself  in  litera- 
ture as  a  humorous  writer,  as  which  his  '  Moralske  og 
Satiriske  Afhandlinger '  (1793)  exhibit  him  to  great  advan- 
tage, and  show  him  to  have  possessed  a  fund  of  pleasantry. 
His  Fables  are  also  among  the  best  in  the  language.  He 
was  chiefly  ambitious  or  shining  in  comedy,  but  though 
he  produced  several  very  clever  pieces,  which  were  at  the 
time  an  acquisition  to  the  stage,  they  are  not  marked  by 
any  superior  merits.  From  those  who  have  spoken  of  the 
writers  of  Denmark,  Foersom  has  been  so  far  from  obtain- 
ing the  notice  he  deserves,  that  his  name  has  scarcely 
been  mentioned  by  any  of  them ;  all  the  mcne  valuable  there- 
fore is  the  biographical  account  given  of  him  by  Feldborg. 
It  is  true  he  was  not  an  original  writer,  but  he  performed 
for  his  countrymen  the  essential  service  of  enabling  them  to 
enjoy  Shakspere  in  a  worthy  form.  '  His  translation  of 
Shakspere,'  says  Feldborg, '  u  as  much  a  work  of  genius  as 
a  statue  of  Thorvaldsen's  or  a  tragedy  of  Oehlenschlager's.' 
This  is  a  high  encomium,  and,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  well 
merited  also,  though  we  cannot  positively  vouch  for  its 
being  quite  free  from  exaggeration.  However,  it  is  certain 
that  as  far  as  he  proceeded  in  it  (for  he  translated  only 
some  of  the  plays)  he  executed  his  arduous  task  with  true 
devotion. 

The  year  1821  deprived  Denmark  of  four  of  its  poet»— 
Rein,  Thaarup,  Zetlitx,  and  Pram.  Rein  holds  a  subor- 
dinate rank,  although  his  narrative  pieces  possess  much 
merit.  Thaarup,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  literary  veteran, 
who,  besides  having  produced  two  of  the  best  and  most  popu- 
lar operas  in  the  language,  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
higher  species  of  lyric  poetry,  especially  in  his  Hymns  and 
Cantatos.  Zetlitx  occupies  a  respectable  station,  by  his 
satires  and  poetical  epistles,  and  also  by  his  heroic  odes. 


Relative  to  Pram  we  need  add  nothing  here  to  the  aeeount 
already  given  of  him.  [Prav.]  Baggesen's  is  a  name  which 
stands  out  prominently  from  those  of  almost  all  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen,  he  being  in  that  respect  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  Oehlenschlager ;  and  the  extended  celebrity  which 
they  both  enjoy  is  due  to  another  cause  besides  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  their  works,  namely,  to  their  having  written  many 
of  them  in  German,  or  afterwards  reproduced  them  in 
that  language.  That  Baggesen  should  ever  have  em- 
ployed a  foreign  tongue  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  because 
be  was  capable  of  using  his  own  in  the  most  attractive  man- 
ner. His  translation  of  Holberg's  '  Niels  Klimm,'  for  in- 
stance (which  was  originally  written  in  Latin),  is  a  happy 
specimen  of  style.  He  seems  to  have  aimed  at  temporary 
celebrity  rather  than  permanent  fame,  when  he  joined 
the  thronged  ranks  of  German  literature,  in  which  be  could 
hope  to  attain  only  a  second-rate  or  third-rate  reputation, 
whereas  in  his  own  he  might  have  occupied  a  foremo^it 
place.  He  was  a  writer  of  varied  talents,  and  in  his  lyric 
pieces  he  touehed  every  mood,  from  the  sublime  to  the 
burlesque,  from  the  gay  to  the  pensive.  In  his  other  writ- 
ings he  frequently  showed  much  of  Voltaire,  of  Wieland, 
and  of  Sterne.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  direct  bis  powers 
either  so  advantageously  to  himself  or  so  useftilly  to  others 
as  he  might  have  done.  His  life  was  an  unsettled  one, 
during  the  greater  part  of  which  he  Uved  self-banished 
from  his  country ;  and  he  also  suffered  himself  to  be  too 
much  engaged  by  literary  party  quarrels,  repeatedly  attack- 
ing OehlenschliigeT,  Rahbek,  and  others  witn  violent  bitter- 
ness. 

Less  gifted  than  Baggesen,  with  more  of  industry  and  of 
tact  than  of  superior  hilent,  Rahbek  raised  himself  to  an 
honourable  place  in  Danish  literature.  It  was  as  a  journalist, 
critic,  and  literary  historian,  rather  than  as  an  original 
writer,  that  he  commanded  attention,  for  in  the  last  charac- 
ter he  was  merely  pleasing  and  agreeable,  without  display- 
ing much  peculiar  power  of  any  kind.  His  '  Erindringer 
mit  Liv,'  or  Reminiscences,  is  however  an  interesting 
autobiography,  far  more  detailed  than  Oehlenschlager's. 

After  Rahbek,  we  come  to  Oehlenschliiger  himself,  Inge 
mann,  and  other  writers  who  are  yet  living,  and  at  whom  wi 
can  take  no  more  than  a  hasty  glance.  'Aie  writings  of  the 
first-mentioned  alone  would  form  the  subject  of  a  long 
analysis,  and  have  in  fact  been  frequently  so  examined 
both  in  German  and  in  English  periodicals.  That  he 
looked  for  subjects,  if  not  exactly  for  models,  in  the  legends 
of  the  older  Scandinavian  history  and  mythology,  has 
already  been  mentioned ;  but  he  has  also  occasionally  gone 
to  the  east  and  to  the  south  for  them.  His  '  Fiskeren'  and 
'  Aladdin'  are  two  charming  drematised  poems  in  Oriental 
costume,  while  his  '  Correggio,'  a  piece  more  adapted  in  its 
form  to  the  stage,  presents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  true  artist. 
Yet  although  the  drematic  is  his  favourite  form  of  composi- 
tion, he  has  attempted  many  othera ;  among  these  is  his 
'  Nordens  Goder,'  styled  by  himself  an  epic,  but  rather  a 
cyclus  of  ballads  or  narrative  poems  in  different  metres, 
recording  the  fabled  adventures  of  the  Scandinavian  deities. 
He  has  also  written  a  romance  in  4  volumes,  entitled  '  Oen  i 
Sydhavet,'  or  '  The  Island  in  the  South  Sea,'  which  is  a  sort 
of '  Robinson  Crusoe,'  prolix,  it  is  true,  but  not  more  so  than 
Defoe's.  Ingemann  has  obtained  celebrity  not  only  as  a  poet, 
but  also  in  the  field  of  historical  romance,  and  is  generally 
complimented  with  the  title  of  the  Wdter  Scott  of  Den- 
mark. His  chief  production  of  that  kind, '  Valdemar  Seir,' 
has  recently  been  translated  into  English.  Several  other 
writers  have  since  cultivated  the  same  species  of  composi- 
tion; and  foremost  among  them  stand  Carsten  Hauch 
(who  has  displayed  great  dramatic  power  in  tragedy)  and 
Petersen.  Thus  it  is  not  improbable  that  Danish  litereture 
will  soon  be  able  to  show  some  original  productions  of  that 
kind,  whereas  it  has  hitherto  possessed  scareely  any  but 
translations,  those  by  its  own  writers  being  rarely  more  than 
mere  tales,  and  Kruse  being  almost  the  only  one  who  can  be 
regarded  as  a  novelist ;  yet  as  &r  as  his  own  country  is  con- 
cerned, many  of  his  later  productions  cannot  be  taken  into 
aecoun^  since  they  are  written  in  (German.  He  has  how- 
ever written  severtJ  dramatic  pieces  in  Danish,  a  collection  of 
which  was  published  in  four  volumes,  1818-80.  Stein  BU- 
cher's  novels  are  not  only  more  recent  but  more  truly  Danish 
thanKruse's,  inasmuch  as  they  depict  the  national  character 
with  graphic  fidelity.  Another  writer,  who  conoeals  himself 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Karl  Bernard,,  haa^also  pro- 
duced some  spirited  manners-painting  nove%K^'^ 
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If  no  aecond  Holberg  has  arisen,  Denmark  now  poasesies 
UDODg  its  living  writers  several  able  dramatist* ;  one  of 
the  most  recent  of  whom,  Hertz,  has  revived  the  true  tone 
and  spirit  of  comedy;  while  the  younger  Heiberg  has 
cultivated  the  romantic  and  poetical  drama  with  great  suc- 
cess, and  likewise  rendered  himself  a  favourite  with  the 
public  by  his  vaudevilles.  Chr.  Bredabl's  *  Dramatiske 
Soener,'  5  vols.,  1819-32,  display  marks  of  real  genius.  Of 
C.  J.  Boye  we  know  little ;  nevertheless  his  '  William  Shak- 
spere'  (1826)  entitles  him  to  mention  from  us,  not  only  on 
tccount  of  the  interest  which  the  subject  itself  possesses  for 
our  countrymen,  but  also  for  the  ability  with  which  it  is 
treated.  Tieck,  Konig,  and  others  have  taken  Shakspere 
as  the  hero  of  their  fictions,  but  scarcely  one  has  exhibited 
liim  10  naturally. 

la  other  branches  of  literature  Denmark  possesses  se- 
veral eminent  scholars  and  men  of  science.  Rask's  name 
is  known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  philologists  of  the 
present  century ;  and  to  his  may  be  added  those  of 
Grundtvig,  Petersen,  and  Rafn,  all  of  whom  have  laboured 
diligently  and  successfully  in  northern  archseology  and  his- 
tory. The  study  of  northern  antiquities  has  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen.  Besides  his  other 
bittorical  works,  the  *  Bibliotbeca  Anglo-Saxonica'  of 
Grundtvig  recommends  him  to  literary  antiquaries  in  this 
eoantrj-;  which  remark  applies  also  to  L.  C.  Miiller's 
'Ckilleclanea  Anglo-Saxonica,  1834.  In  classical  archseo- 
logy the  Chevalier  Brondsted  has  acquired  European  ce- 
lebrity by  his  '  Travels  and  Researches  in  Greece,'  and 
other  works.  Xhe  name  of  Professor  Oerstedt  is  gene- 
rally known  by  bis  labours  in  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism. His  younger  brother,  Anders  Sandoe  Oerstedt,  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  writings  on  jurisprudence, 
polity,  and  moral  philosophy.  In  art,  Thorvaldsen's  fame 
i<  such  that  the  bare  mention  of  his  name  is  su£Scient. 
With  that  of  tihe  great  Danish  sculptor,  Thiele's  name  is 
in  some  measure  associated,  as  that  of  his  biographer  and 
literary  interpreter,  by  his  two  splendid  folio  volumes  on 
the  artist's  life  and  works.  In  architecture,  both  Hansen 
(brother-in-law  to  Rahbek)  and  Mailing  have  done  much, 
and  have  introduced  a  better  taste  than  formerly  prevailed. 
The  former  has  published  his  chief  designs  in  a  large  folio 
vork  highly  creditable  to  the  Danish  press. 

The  annexed  tables  of  the  deceased  and  of  some  of  the 
living  writers  of  Denmark,  including  also  the  name*  of  one 
or  two  artists,  will  serve  to  complete  this  portion  of  oar 
subject,  as  a  useful  accompaniment  to  it : — 

DM. 

1637.  Arreboe,  Anders  (horn  1587),  'Hexaemeron/  or 
'Creation.' 

1677.  Bording  Andreas  (bom  161 9). 

1678.  Broby,  Erik  Erikensen  (Pontoppidan),  (bom  1816), 
natural  history,  &c. 

17(12.  Syv,  Peter  (bom  1631),  '  Danish  Grammar.' 

1722.  Sorterup,  Jorgen.  J.,  satirical  poetry,  &c 

1742.  Reenberg.  Toger  (bom  I6S6),  fables,  aadret,  &e. 

1748.  Ghram,  Hans,  history  and  antiquities. 

1750.  EUschov,  Fred.  Chr.  (bom  1725).  philoaophical 
pieces,  &c 

1752.  Falater,  Christian  (bora  1690),  satires. 

1754.  Holberg.  Ludvig  (born  1684),  general  literature, 
biography,  hiatory,  comedy,  satire,  &c. 

1764.  Sneedor^  Jens  S.  (bom  1732).  perk>dical  litera- 
tnre,&c. 

1765.  TuUin,  Christ.  B.  (bora  1728),  eihie  and  deserip- 
tive  poetry,  lyrical  da 

1765.  Kraft,  Jens  (born  1720),  logic  and  metaphysics,  &c. 

1 7  70.  Langebek,  Jacob  (bora  1 7 1 0),  the  '  Danish  Library,' 
'Danish  Magasioe,'  &c. 

1778.  Mollmann,  Bernh.  (bora  1702),  history. 

1781.  Ewald,  Johann  (bora  1743),  lyric  poetry,  poetical 
dnma,  &e. 

1783.  Weasel,  J.  H.  (born  1742).  oomedy  and  parody, 
tales,  &c. 

1783.  Wibe,  Job.,  comedy. 

1783.  Bull,  Johann  (bom  1 739),  didactic  poetry,  &c 

1784.  TrojeU  P.  C.  (born  1754),  poetry. 
1788.  Woyer,  Niels  (born  1767),  poetry. 

1788.  Biehl,  Charl.  Dorothea  (born  1731).  dramatic 
pieces. 

1789.  Loxdorf,  B.  WilL  (bom  1716). 

1790.  Wivet  (bora  1728),  comedy. 


1791.  Fasting,  Christiati,  poetry,  epigrams,  &•. 

1793.  Trojel,  P.  Magnus  (born  1743),  satires,  &o. 

1794.  Storm,  Edward  (born  1749),  ballad  poetry,  fee 
1794.  Smith,  Laurita  (bora  1753),  divinity  and  moral 


1795.  Rolbe,  Tyate  (born  1731),  didactic  poetry,  &c 

1796.  Samsiie,  Ole  Job.  (bora  1759),  tragedy. 
1798.  Suhm,  Peter  Fred,  (born  1728),  history.  Sec. 
1798.  Birknur,  Mich.  Gottlob.  (born  1756),  distinguished 

as  a  classical  prose  writer. 

Nineteenth  Centttry. 

1 801  Juel,  Professor  Jens  (bora  1 745),  a  celebrated  por^ 
trait  painter. 

1802.  Wiedeveld,  Joh.  (bora  1731).  eminent  sculptor, 
and  Thorvaldsen's  master. 

1803.  Bast.  Povel  Dankel.  poetry,  epigrams;  &c, 

1804.  Baden,  Jacob  (bora  1735).  philology,  8cc. 

1807.  Tode,  J.  Clemens  (bora  1736),  comedies,  fables, 
humorous  pieces,  &c. 

1808.  Ouldber^,  Ove  (born  1731),  comedy. 

1809.  Zoega,  Jorgen  (born  1756).  Egyptian  antiquities. 
&c. 

1815.  Bugge.  Thos.  (born  1740j,  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics. 

1815.  Thorlacius,  S.  Thorsden  (bora  1741),  northera  an- 
tiquities and  literature. 

1817.  Foersom,  Peter  (born  1778),  translator  of  Shak- 
spere. 

1819.  Bastholm,  Christ  (bora  1740),  philosophy  and 
morals,  sermons,  &c. 

1821.  Rein,  Jonas,  poetical  tales,  &c. 

1 821.  Thaarup,  Thos.  (born  1 749),  lyric  poetry,  hymns,  &e. 

1821.  Zetlitz,  Jens  (bom  I76I),  satires,  epistles,  &c. 

1821.  Hasse,  Laurits  (born  1737),  novelist. 

1821.  Pram.  Christian  (born  1756), '  Staerkodder,'  poetry, 
drama,  &c. 

1823.  Mailing,  Ove,  history  and  biography. 

1825.  Bruun,  Thos.  Christ,  (born  1750),  satires,  tales,&e. 

1826.  Baggeseo,  Jens  (born  1764),  poetry  and  miscel< 
laneous  works. 

1828.  Lorentzen.  C9ir.  Aug.  (bora  1 753),  artist,  painted 
the  •  Holberg  Gallery.' 

1832.  Heiberg,  Pet.  Andreas  (bom  1758),  oomedy,  poli- 
tical essays,  &o. 

1832.  Rask,  Rasmus  Christ  (bora  1784),  philology, 
grammar.  Northern  and  Oriental  languages. 

1833.  Treschov,  Niels  (bora  1751),  theology  and  moral 
philosophy. 

1834.  Moller,  Jens  (bora  1779),  history  and  theology. 
1836.  Rahbek,  Knud  Lyne  (bora  1760),  general  Uter*' 

ture  and  criticism,  biography,  poetry,  drama. 


Ban. 


Living  Writen,^. 


1759.  Nyerap,  Rasmus,  literary  history  and  biography, 
eritieisn,  &a 

1770.  Horaemann,  Jens  Wilken,  botany. 

1770.  Thorvaldsen,  Bertel  (Albert),  sculptor. 

1775.  Mynster,  Jac.  Pet.,  bishop  of  Zealand,  pulpit  elo- 
quence and  theolo^. 

1777.  Gebauer,  Chr.  Dav.,  celebrated  animal  painter. 

1778.  Kruse,  Laurits,  novelist 

1779.  Moller,  Jens,  Dr.,  theology  and  literature. 

1 779.  Oehlenschlager,  Adam,  poetry,  drama,  romance,  &e. 

1781.  Brondsted,  P.  O.,  classical  archnology  and  geo- 
graphy. 

1783.  Molbech,  Chr.,  literary  history,  criticism,  &e. 

1783.  Grundtvig.  Nio.  F.  S.,  history,  poetry,  northera 
mythology,  and  antiquities. 

1 783.  Eckersberg,  Chr.  Will.,  eminent  historical  painter. 

1 784.  Lindberg,  J.  Chr.,  controversial  theology. 

1789.  Ingemann,  Bern.  Severin,  epic  poetry,  historical 
romance,  &c. 

1789.  Dahl.  Joh.  Cihr.,  landscape-painter. 

1791.  Heiberg,  Joh.  Ludvig,  son  of  P.  A.  H.,  distin- 
guished dramatic  writer. 

1791.  Hauch,  Joh.  Carsten,  tragedies  and  romances. 

1791.  Petersen,  M.  N.,  Danish  language  and  philology, 
history  and  antiquities. 

1794.  Hansen.  Morits  Chr.,  tragedy,  novels,  tales,  and 
educational  works. 

1795.  Rafn,  Karl  Chr^  northern  literature  and  antiqof 
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1798.  HerU,  Henrich,  coiaedy,  poetry,  &c. 

1805.  Anderson,  H.  C,  poetry,  romance,  &c. 

Paludan-Miiller,  'Dandserinden,'  a  comic  poem,  &c. 
Wergeland,  Hen.  Arnold,  poetry,  drama. 

Sweden.— Though  the  modern  literature  of  Sweden  de- 
veloped itself  more  tardily  than  that  of  Denmark,  its  course 
was  nearly  the  same ;  for,  springing  from  one  common 
stock,  both  'jtations  were  similar  in  genius  and  intellectual 
disposition.  More  remote  frotb  intercourse  with  other 
European  nations  than  its  neighbour  and  rival,  Sweden  re- 
tained not  only  more  of  the  parent  language,  but  for  a  con- 
siderable time  more  of  the  Scandinavian  character  in  its 
oral  poetry.  The  Scalds  continued  to  recite  their  composi- 
tions at  the  court  of  the  Swedish  princes  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  last  Skald  upon  record 
was  Sturle  Thordsoo,  in  the  reign  of  Berger  Jarl.  Not- 
withstanding almost  the  whole  of  the  following  period  to 
the  time  of  Gustavus  Vasa  was  one  of  turbulence  or 
oppression,  a  taste  for  poetry  continued  to  manifest  itself 
in  the  popular  songs  and  traditions  in  rhyme,  some  of  which 
have  been  collected  by  Geijer  and  Afzelius.*  Compared 
with  these  authorless  compositions,  the  productions  of  those 
who  professed  to  cultivate  literature,  sueh  as  it  then  was, 
were  feeble  and  tasteless.  Books  of  monkish  devotion,  rude 
treatises  on  medicine,  astronomy,  and  a  few  other  sciences, 
as  then  understood,  but  overlaid  with  superstition  and  mys- 
ticism, together  with  chronicles  in  barbarous  Latin,  present 
only  a  picture  of  intellectual  barrenness.  No  such  lumi- 
naries as  a  Dante  or  a  Chaucer  arose^  and  the  few  names 
which  history  has  handed  down  to  us  are  little  better  than 
mere  sounds  and  shadows. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated,  or  rather,  the  least  obscure, 
is  Nicholas  Hermanni,  bishop  of  Linkoping,  who  died  in 
1391,  and  was  canonized  in  1416.  Besides  some  theological 
works,  he  wrote  legends,  and  translated  the  Life  of  SU  Ans- 
garius,  the  first  Christian  missionary  who  visited  Sweden 
(829).  Eric  Olai,  professor  of  theology  at  Upsala  (died 
1486),  composed  some  psalms  and  canticles.  Nearly  two 
centuries  before,  or  about  1 308,  Eufemia  of  Norway,  grand- 
mother of  Magnus  Smek,  had  caused  the  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  romance  of  '  Flores  and  Blanze- 
flor,'  and  some  other  productions  of  a  similar  kind  to  be 
translated  into  Swedish  verse.  Yet  for  a  long  time 
Swedish  literature  is  little  more  than  a  dreary  blank. 
Even  learuine  was  -scarcely  cultivated,  for  though  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsala  was  founded  by  Sten  Sture  in  1478, 
it  languished  through  neglect  and  for  want  of  teachers,  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  effectively  established 
till  the  time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1621-24).  Neverthe- 
less, though  Sweden  continued  to  be  greatly  behind  Den- 
mark in  this  respect,  printing  was  introduced  into  the 
former  country  some  years  earlier  than  into  Denmark. 
A  press  was  first  set  up  at  Upsala  in  1476,  another  at 
Stockholm  in  1482,  and  a  third  at  Wadstena  in  1490. 
Wadstena  is  noted  for  the  conventof  StBrigitta,  where  her 
daughter  St.  Catherine  died  abbess  of  it  in  1391,  and  where, 
a  century  later  (1498),  a  nun  named  Ingrida  wrote  an 
epistle  to  her  lover,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
elegant  and  correct  specimen  of  the  Swedish  langnaee  of 
that  period,  and  indeed  superior  to  any  which  appeared  for 
a  long  time  after.  This  composition,  so  full  of  eloquence 
and  genuine  passion,  and  in  which  the  sentiments  of  love 
and  mystical  devotion  are  intermingled,  places  Ingrida  by 
the  siae  of  the  more  cdebrated  Heloisa. 

With  her  patriot  Vasa  (1523-60),  a  new  tera  dawned  upon 
Sweden.  [Gustatus  Ericrson.]  That  prince,  who  more 
truly  deserves  the  epithet  of '  great'  than  most  on  whom  it  has 
been  bestowed,  possessed  much  literary  talent,  and  very  su- 
perior powers  of  eloquence,  although  be  had  to  contend  with 
a  language  which  was  still  rudeand  unpolished.  He  founded 
the  royal  library  at  Stockholm,  established  schools  throughout 
the  country,  and  ftivoured  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
in  which  he  was  seconded  by  the  chief  scholars  in  the  king- 
dom. Among  those  who  more  especially  distinguished 
themseWes  by  their  zeal  were  the  brothers  OUus  and  Lars 
or  Laurentius  Petri.  The  former,  who  had  studied  at  Wit- 
tenberg, was  mode  secretary  of  council  by  Gustavus,  but 
afterwards  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  even'  sentenced  to 
death  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason,  though  he  was  eventu- 

*  ■  gTWitka  PolkTinr,'  3  vab.  Sva,  1814.  Tha  two  Ant  TDlumaof  m  aimiUi 
collfctkm,  by  AivldMn,  have  since  appeued  under  the  title  of  *tfTeiulta 
Fonuaaiier.'  J.B.  Rjdquiithu  alio  made  uliDlenatlogctmtiilnitiaa  to  lite- 
nijr  aichaoluKy  in  hii  '  Notdeni  aldsU  Skadenel,*  on  the  dramatia  loogi  and 
Mmyoaitiaoi  of  the  Svedea,  iimilai  to  thoae  of  loeland  and  Finnland. 


ally  pardoned.  Laurentius  also  studied  at  Wittenberg,  and 
on  his  return  was  made  professor  of  theology  at  Upsala,  where 
he  preached  the  principles  of  Luther  to  crowded  congrega- 
tions, notwithstanding  he  had  been  excommunicated  by  the 
council  of  Catholic  clergy.  This  loyal  and  intrepid  '  Apostle 
of  the  North,'  as  he  was  subsequently  called,  was  made  aich- 
bishop  of  the  kingdom  in  1531.  As  a  writer  his  labours 
were  very  considerable ;  besides  a  number  of  theolog icid 
treatises,  he  made  almost  an  entire  translation  of  the  Bible, 
in  which  lie  was  assisted  by  his  brother  Olaus,'  and  upon 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1573. 

The  unfortunate  Eric  XIV.  possessed  a  taste  not  only  for 
literature,  but  for  music  and  painting,  which  last  he  is  said 
to  have  practised,  and  to  have  executed  tho  whole-length 
portrait  of  himself,  in  the  gallery  at  the  castle  of  Grips- 
holm.  In  the  succeeding  reign  (John  III.)  literature  and 
the  sciences  were  neglected  for  political  and  theological 
disputes ;  but  in  that  of  Charles  IX.  they  began  to  revive. 
Charles  himself  may  be  placed  among  royal  authors,  for  he 
wrote  his  own  history  in  verse,  and  also  many  songs  and 
other  poetical  pieces.  We  have  here  to  consider  Gustavus 
Adolphus  not  in  his  character  of  a  warrior  and  a  statesman, 
but  in  that  of  an  encourager  of  the  peaceful  arts.  He  was 
himself  gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  hia  address  to  the  states  (1620)  may  be  considered  a 
model  of  that  oratory  which  at  once  appeals  to  the  heart  and 
the  understanding.  This  prince  also  began  to  compose  his 
own  memoirs,  which  are  scarcely  less  admirable  for  their  style 
than  interesting  for  their  matter.  Inseparably  connected 
with  the  name  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  is  that  of  Axel 
Oxenstiema  (1583-1654),  one  of  the  most  eminent  states- 
men of  his  own  day  or  any  other,  and  also  a  patron  of 
letters. 

The  family  of  the  Messenii  is  one  of  some  note  in  the 
literary  annals  of  Sweden  at  this  period.  Johannes  Mes- 
senius  the  elder  (1584-1637)  conceived  the  plan  of  drama- 
tising the  history  of  Sweden  in  a  series  of  fifty  plays,  six  of 
which  he  completed.  They  have  gone  through  several 
editions,  but  they  show  that  he  was  not  the  rival  though 
the  contemporary  of  Shakspere.  His  own  history  is  rather 
remarkable.  Being  accused  of  holding  a  secret  and  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  Sigismund  of  Poland  and  the 
Jesuits,  he  and  his  family  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  but  were  released  after  twenty  years'  confinement. 
His  son  Arnold  and  his  grandson  Johannes  (who  was  born 
in  prison,  1629),  both  possessed  talents;  and  the  former, 
who  was  appointed  historiographer  by  Christina,  wrote  the 
history  of  Charles  IX.,  and  also  of  Sigismund,  neither  of 
which  however  was  printed.  If  the  younger  Johannes  had 
so  far  followed  bis  father's  example  as  to  abstain  from  pub- 
lishing, the  fatal  end  of  both  might  have  been  averted ;  but 
he  produced  a  satire,  when  he  was  only  eighteen,  in  which 
he  reflected  very  severely  not  only  upon  the  nobles,  but 
the  queen  herself.  The  consequence  was  that  be  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  his  father  being  also  implicated  in  the 
charge,  both  perished  on  the  scaffol£ 

Of  Eric  Tegel  and  Oirl  Carlson  Cryllenhjelm  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  formw  was  secretary  to  Charles 
IX.,  and  wrote  the  history  of  Gostavus  L  and  Eric  XIV. ; 
of  the  other,  that  he  was  toe  natural  son  of  Charles  IX^  and 
high  admiral  of  Sweden,  and  published  in  1632  a  work 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (*  Katholicis- 
mens  Villomeningar').  Joran  or  George  Stjembjelm,  en- 
nobled by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  patronised  by  Chris- 
tina, enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a  poet,  in  which 
capacity  he  furnished  t^e  ballets  or  masques  which  were 
then  in  vogue  at  court.  The  production  by  which  he  is 
now  chiefly  known  is  his  'Hercules,'  a  sort  of  didactic 
poem  in  hexameter  verse,  which  though  not  without  merit 
in  regard  to  style  and  versification,  displays  more  of  inge- 
nious argumentative  talent  than  of  poetical  power.  Never- 
theless it  was  well  entitled  to  the  admiration  which  it  re- 
ceived from  his  contemporaries.  Stjembjelm  was  well 
read  both  in  antient  and  modern  literature,  had  visited  dif- 
ferent countries,  and  acquired  several  languages.  Nor  did 
he  confine  his  studies  to  poetry,  for  he  published  the  '  Codex 
Argenteus,'  with  a  translation.  His  contemporaries  Rosen- 
hano  and  Spegel  distinguished  themselves — the  one  by  his 
sonnets,  in  which  he  showed  himself  a  disciple  of  Ronsard ; 
while  the  other  was,  like  Aireboe,  the  Etanish  poet,  an  imi- 
tator of  Du  Bartas.  Spegel  also  compiled  a  dictionary  of  the 
Swedish  language,  which  was  afterwards  greatly  extended 
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Aratng  tbe  Hterar)'  men  of  the  seventeenth  eentury,  Olof 
BudbeciC  both  the  btber  and  8on  of  that  name,  deservedly 
tank  high.  The  elder  Hudbeck  has  left  a  monument  of  ex- 
traordinary erudition,  but  also  of  wild  and  extravagant 
hypotheses,  in  his  '  Atlantia'  (4  fols.  fol.).  With  them  may 
be  mentioned  tbe  two  Perinskiolds,  who  revived  the  study 
of  Icelandic  literature.  John,  the  father,  translated  from 
that  language  Snorre  Sturleson's  'Historv,'  and  many 
beautiful  Northern  traditions,  in  a  simpls  and  elegant  style ; 
and  Frederic  was  likewise  an  able  antiquary  and  diligent 
labourer  in  the  same  field.  Another  remarkable  contem- 
porary instance  of  family  talent  on  the  part  of  father  and 
son  occurs  in  the  elder  and  younger  NicodemusTessin,  both 
of  whom  ranked  amonf;  the  first-rate  arehitecta  of  their 
time.  Nor  was  the  grandson,  Count  Carl  Gustavus  Tessin, 
vith  whom  the  title  expired  in  1770,  leia  esteemed  for  his 
taste  and  ability  as  an  architect,  beside  his  merit  as  a 
writer. 

Tbe  commeneement  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  by  no 
means  propitious  to  literature  in  Sweden.  The  age  of  labo- 
rious erudition  had  passed  away,  that  of  the  belles-lettres  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  begun  before  the  reign  of  Gustavus 
ni.  S  till  one  or  two  names  of  note  occur  during  the  first  half 
of  the  century.  Even  were  there  no  other  than  that  of  Olof 
Ton  Dalin,  it  would  suffice  to  vindicate  the  national  taste  at 
this  period,  he  being  not  undeservedly  regarded  as  the 
Swedish  Addison.  Like  his  prototype,  he  not  only  set  the 
example  of  a  more  gracefVil  and  polished  prose  style,  but 
sought  to  entertain  while  he  instructed,  to  improve  while  he 
amused  his  readers.  The  'Svenska  Argus'  (begun  in  1733, 
when  the  writer  was  only  twenty-four)  obtained  as  marked 
success  as  the  English  '  Spectator.'  Nor  was  the  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  public  diminished  by  the  name  of  the 
writer  remaining  unknown  for  three  years.  There  is  an- 
other point  of  resemblance  between  the  Swedish  and  the 
Bnelish  essayist, — neither  of  them  shone  in  conversatioii, 
or  displayed  in  it  any  of  those  graces  which  adorn  their 
writings ;  both,  again,  tried  their  ability  in  the  drama,  al- 
though neither  the  'Cato'  of  the  one  nor  the  'Brynilda' 
of  the  other  manifests  any  tragic  power.  Dalin  succeeded 
better  in  comedy.  His  '  Svenska  Friheten'  was  greatly  ad- 
mired in  its  day,  but  that  and  his  other  poems  have  now 
fallen  very  much  in  estimation,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
his  '  History  of  Sweden.'  a  work  that  added  much  to  the 
author's  reputation,  as  being  popular  and  captivating  in  its 
stjle,  but  its  real  value  is  now  almost  destroyed  by  the  mor* 
recent  histories  of  Geijer,  Fryxell.  and  Strinnholm. 

To  tbe  same  epoch  with  Dalin  belongs  Madame  Norden- 
Srcfat,  who  was  regarded  almost  as  a  prodigy  of  learning  in 
her  sex,  and  whose  elegies  and  other  poems  occasionally 
display  real  feeling  and  talent,  though  they  are  for  the  most 
part  in  a  false  taste,  and  disfigured  ^y  affectation.  The 
fame  of  this  lady  was  not  confined  to  Sweden,  for  her  literary 
acquaintance  was  cultivated  by  correspondents  in  other 
countries,  and  among  the  rest  by  Halier,  Fontenelle,  and 
Holberg.  It  was  she  who  instituted,  in  1753,  the  Society 
which  assumed  the  title  of  '  Utile  Dulci,'  and  which  en- 
folled  Counts  Creutz  and  Gyllenborg,  and  other  followers  or 
]>atrons  of  literature  among  its  members.  To  another  female, 
louisa  Ulrica,  the  queen  of  Adolpbus- Frederick,  who  not 
only  patronised,  but  also  cultivated  scientific  and  literary  pur- 
suits, Sweden  is  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  the  Aca- 
deiny  of  Stockholm  (1757).  About  the  same  time  other  literary 
societies  began  to  spring  up,  such  as  the  '  Apollini  Saera'  at 
Up<>ala.  and  the  'Aurora'  at  Abo.  These  institutions  undoubt- 
edly served  to  encourage  literature ;  but  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  they  were  not  also  injurious  to  it,  by  dictating  formal 
niles,and asubmissiontopedantictheoriesofcriticisra.  Con- 
sdered  in  this  latter  point  of  view,  even  the  otherwise 
splendid  period  of  Gustavus  III.  (1772-92)  is  not  altogether 
nempt  from  reproach.  That  illustrious  patron  of  literature 
and  art,  who,  unlike  Louis  XIV.,  distinguished  himself  not 
only  by  encouraging  talent  in  others,  but  by  tbe  display  of 
it  iu  himself — who,  while  he  munificently  patronised  the 
muses  as  a  sovereign,  enrolled  himself  among  their  votaries, 
*as  unfortunately  prepossessed  in  favour  of  French  models. 
Hence  the  literature  of  his  time  bears  more  of  a  French 
'W  a  national  physiognomy.  Nevertheless  much  good 
«u  effected,  by  an  impulse  being  then  given,  which  arter- 
vards  took  a  better  direction.  Besides  reorganising  the 
Swedish  Academy  of  Stockholm  (1786),  Gustavus  esta- 
blished leveral  other  institutions,  and  liberally  supported 
u>e  two  universities  of  Vpsala  and  Lund ;  and  although  bis 


literary  taste  was  French,  he  exerted  himself  very  iQueli  in 
behalf  of  the  Swedish  language. 

From  tbe  commencement  of  hia  reign  the  namet  of 
literary  persons  begin  to  be  so  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  include  all  of  them  within  the  compass  of  a  mere  sketch. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  our  speaking  at  all  of  Linnceus, 
both  because  bis  fame' does  not  exactly  belong  to  literature 
so  called,  and  because  his  life  and  writings  have  been  treated 
of  in  another  place.  [Linnjius.]  We  turn  to  the  more  ob- 
scure name  (jf  Olof  Rudbeck,  which  would  perhaps  have 
been  less  so  than  it  now  is,  had  he  not  died  prematurely.  He 
displayed  considerable  originality  and  talent  for  tlie  comic 
epic  in  his '  Borasiade,'  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  describing  the 
heroio  contest  between  the  citizens  of  the  towu  of  Boras, 
under  their  burgomaster,  and  the  desperate  rebel  Hofmann. 
Tbe  two  noble  writers  Clounts  Creutz  and  Gyllenborg  may 
be  placed  together,  notwithstanding  tbe  latter  survived  the 
other  upwaias  of  twenty  years,  aa  being  not  only  attached 
friends,  but  literary  associates.  Creutc's  '  Atis  och  Camilla.' 
a  descriptive  poem  in  five  cantos,  is  considered  the  best  work 
of  its  kind  in  the  language ;  while,  if  not  entitled  to  rank 
as  an  epic,  Gyllenborg's  'Taget  ofver  Belt'  displays  much 
vigour  of  imagination  and  happy  execution.  The  last- 
mentioned  writer  produced  also  some  dramatic  pieces ;  and 
as  a  fabulist  he  stands  decidedly  at  the  head  of  his  country- 
men. Celsius,  bishop  of  Lund,  was  the  biographer,  or 
rather,  the  historian  of  Gustavus  Vasa  and  Erie  XIV.,  in 
two  different  works ;  and  he  also  took  the.  first  prince  as  the 
subject  of  an  heroic  poem  in  seven  books ;  but  in  this  de- 
partment be  showed  himself  greatly  inferior  to  Gyllenborg. 
He  also  wrote  a  tragedy  called  '  Ingeborg.' 

We  naiv  come  to  one  who  though  he  cultivated  only  a 
minor  department  of  poetry,  manifested  in  it  a  power  and 
originality  that  plaoe  him  &ir  above  those  who  are  chiefly 
skilful  imitators  of  standard  models — to  Bellman,  who  is 
generally  styled  the  Swedish  Anacreon,  a  title  that  detracts 
almost  as  much  as  ^t  compliments,  for  he  has  borrowed 
nothing  from  the  antient  bard.  A  strong  vein  of  nation- 
ality and  racy  humoiu  pervades  all  his  principal  produc- 
tions— his  'Fredman's  Epistles,'  bis  songs,  &c.,  which 
rendered  biro  at  once  the  favourite  of  all  classes.  As  he 
wrote  so  he  lived,  as  he  lived  so  he  died — a  staunch  devotee 
to  Bacchus;  for  it  is  related  of  him,  that  finding  his  cud 
approaching,  he  invited  some  of  his  companions  to  partake 
ft  farewell  revel,  at  the  close  of  which  he  bade  aoieu  for 
ever  to  song  and  wine. 

In  some  respects  Lidner  was  quite  opposite  to  BellmsD, 
and  in  others  greatly  resembled  him.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unlike  the  gay  and  joyous  effusions  of  the  one  than 
the  sombre,  plaintive,  and  touching  straios  of  the  other; 
but  the  love  of  wine  was  the  same  in  both,  or  rather  Lidner 
carried  it  to  a  degree  of  coarse  intemperance  not  palUated 
by  any  joviality  of  temperament  He  was  indeed  one  of 
those  who  seem  voluntarily  to  doom  themselves  to  misery 
and  degradation  ;  for  his  conduct  was  so  thoroughly  reck- 
less, so  devoid  of  all  ordinary  prudence,  as  to  firustrate  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  Gustavus,  his  royal  patron,  and  to 
render  every  attempt  of  his  friends  to  serve  him  utterly 
unavailing.  Nevertheless,  with  all  his  follies  and  vices  as 
a  man,  with  all  his  imperfections  as  a  writer,  Lidner  pos- 
sessed that  spark  of  genius  which  still  recommends  his 
poetry,  while  so  many  contemporary  produotioos,  applauded 
and  extolled  in  their  day,  are  now  forgotten. 

Among  those  literary  men  who  eiyoyed  in  a  particular 
degree  the  personal  favour  of  Gustavus,  was  Kellgren,  who 
if  not  a  great  was  a  pleasing  poet,  full  of  ingenious  and 
happily  expressed  ideas,  set  off  to  advantage  by  tbe  elegance 
and  harmoniousness  of  his  versification.  Both  by  his 
lyrical  pieces  and  his  satires  he  rendered  himself  deservedly 
a  favourite  with  the  nation ;  and  he  is  still  read  with  satis- 
fiiction,  notwithstanding  be  has  too  much  of  the  affected 
polish  and  refinement  of  the  school  then  in  vogue,  and  too 
little  of  that  freshness  and  vigour  which  mark  some  of  the 
writers  of  a  later  period.  His  successor  at  the  Swedish 
Academy,  Stenharamer*  distinguished  his  brief  career  by 
his  ode  on  the  battle  of  Svensksand,  and  a  poem  on  the 
importance  of  leligion  to  states,  both  which  are  master 
pieces  of  their  kind.  He  also  oommencad  a  parody  of 
the  './Sneid.'  Magnus  Lehnberg  advanced  pulpit  eloquence 
very  far  beyond  any  of  his  predecessors  in  Sweden ; 
the  sermons  of  Bald,  Tolesson,  and  others,  which  had 
previously  been  regarded  as  first-rate  compositions  of  that2 
elass,  rendered  the  superiority  of  Lemberg's  the  more  avi- 
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dent  Thorild,  the  literan'  antagonist  of  Kellgren,  distin- 
guished himself  scarcely  less  as  the  zealous  but  unsuc- 
eMsfbl  ehnmpion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  than  as  a 
writer:  he  rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  former  character,  that  he  was  obliged  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Denmark.  Among  his  poems  that  on  the  Pas 
sions  is  esteemed  the  best,  but  his  more  importent  prrdro- 
tions  are  in  prose,  and  show  him  to  have  been  a  pivjbund 
thinker  and  a  dealer  in  ingenious  paradoxes.  Prcfesscr 
Hoijer  was  also  an  able  writer  on  subjects  of  philosophy, 
testhetics,  and  criticism,  which  he  treated  in  a  masterly  and 
eloquent  style,  and  with  great  clearness. 

Axel  Silfverstolpe.  chamberlain  to  Queen  Sophia  Magda- 
lena,  and  Count  Oxenstiema,  who  emulated  the  example  of 
his  uncle  Count  Gyllenborg,  both  possessed  literary  latent ; 
and  if  the  former  did  not  shine  as  a  poet  of  the  first  class, 
he  produced  several  agreeable  and  ele^nt  pieces.  More  ambi- 
tious, Oxenstiema  showed  himself  to  be  also  more  favoured 
by  the  muses :  his  descriptive  poem,  in  nine  books,  entitled 
'  SkSrdarne.'  or  Harvest,  and  his  *  Dagens-Stunder,'  rank 
among  the  best  productions  of  their  kind  in  the  language, 
as  weU  on  account  of  the  imagination  which  they  display, 
as  for  the  beauty  of  the  expression. 

Madame  Leang^n  (daughter  of  Professor  Malmstedt  of 
TJpsala)  manifested  a  peculiar  Tein  of  poetry,  adorning 
fomiliar  subjects  with  tne  simple  graces  of  nature  and 
truth,  and  observing  a  happy  medium  between  affected 
refinement  and  vulgar  literal  reality.  Her  '  Grefvinn&ns 
Besok'  (Visit  to  the  Parsonage),  '  Den  Glada  Festen,'  and 
'  Portratteme,'  are  so  many  charming  pictures  of  domestic 
itto,  delightful  from  their  freshness  and  their  truth,  and  also 
for  a  certain  tone  of  ingenuous  and  delicate  sat^.  The 
Swedish  Academy  honoured  her  memory  by  a  medal,  on 
the  obverse  of  which  is  her  bust,  and  on  the  reverse  a  muse 
holding  a  lyre,  with  this  inscription :  '  (^uo  minus  gloriam 
petebat  eo  magis  assecuta.'  With  this  amiable  woman  we 
may  here  be  allowed  to  make  brief  mention  of  two  other 
literary  females,  not  having  been  able  to  ascertain  when 
they  aied  or  whether  they  be  yet  living,  namely,  the 
Baroness  d'Albedyhl  and  Madame  Berger  (born  Countess 
of  Cronhjelm),  the  former  of  whom  published  *  Geflon ' 
fXJpsala,  1814),  a  little  epic  poem  in  four  cantos,  and  has 
been  styled  the  Swedish  Sevign£  for  the  elegance  of  her 
epistolary  style ;  the  other  has  acquired  some  reputation  both 
as  a  novelist  and  a  poetess,  especially  by  her  '  Capriciosa,'  a 
charming  tale  in  verse.  To  these  may  further  be  added 
Madame  Nyberg,  known  to  the  public  under  the  name  of 
Euphrosyne,  whose  poems  display  both  fancy  and  feeling 
with  much  beauty  of  language.  She  is  a  disciple  of  the 
new  romantic  or  Phosphorist  school,  and  her  manner  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Atterbom's,  in  whose  '  Almanack  of 
the  Muses,'  for  1822,  there  is  a  dramatic  poem  by  her, 
founded  on  the  legend  of  St.  Christopher.  Deviating 
somewhat  fi'om  the  order  in  which  their  names  occur  in  the 
table  at  the  end  of  this  article,  we  will  here,  for  convenience 
sake,  group  together  Adierbeth,  Leopold,  and  some  other 
writers,  before  we  mention  Stagnelius,  Vitalis,  and  Nicander, 
who  may  be  considered  as  more  particularly  belonging  to  the 
FhotphoruU,  iit  new  romantic  school,  as  opposed  to  the 
Clattiealittt.  In  his  original  poems,  particularly  in  his 
Epistles,  Baron  d'Adlerbeth  snows  himself  an  amiable 
moralist  and  philosopher,  but  his  tragedies  are  merely 
correct  lifeless  productions  carefully  modelled  according  to 
French  dramatic  rules,  He  also  translated  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  the  '  Metamorphoses '  of  Ovid.  Edelcrantz,  who,  pre- 
viously to  his  being  ennobled  by  the  title  of  baron  in  1789, 
was  called  Clewberg,  first  attracted  notice  by  his  £/o^«  on 
Louisa  Ulrica,  which  eloquent  composition  obtained  for 
him  the  place  of  librarian  at  the  university  of  Abo.  An- 
other much  superior  production  of  his  is  the  '  Ode  till 
Svenska  Folket;'  his  merit  however  lay  not  so  much  in 
what  he  himself  did  as  a  writer,  as  in  the  services  which  be 
Tendered  to  art  and  science,  manufactures,  commerce,  and 
agriculture.  He  first  intti>duced  the  telegraph  and  the 
steam-engine  into  Sweden,  and  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  most  distinguished  scientific  persons  in  diffisrent 
part*  of  Europe,  including  our  own  countrymen  Sir  John 
Sinclair  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  He  was  also  perpetual 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

The  veteran  Leopold,  whose  career  extended  through  so 
long  a  period,  was  looked  up  to  as  the  leader  of  the  clas- 
sical or  French  sclfool  of  literature,  which  was  in  fashion 
under  Gnstavus  III.  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 


tury. He  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Voltaire  o 
Sweden — not  that  he  resembled  Voltaire  in  character — and 
his  tragedies  have  been  greatly  extolled;  but.  like  his 
models,  they  are  cold  and  declamatory,  with  little  of  reA 
passion  or  poetry,  though  abounding  with  splendid  rhetoric 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  Odes,  one  of  which, '  Begiiret 
till  ett  udodligt  Namn,'  has  been  translated  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.'  He  succeeded 
better  in  his  tales  and  satires,  to  which  latter  kind  of  com- 
position his  talent  was  well  enough  suited,  and  there  hi* 
polished  elegance  and  sententiousness  are  in  their  place. 
As  a  prose  writer  he  is  deservedly  considered  a  model  of 
style. 

Hammarskjold  produced  several  interesting  works  on 
subjects  of  literary  criticism,  and  among  others  one  on  the 
character  of  Schiller  as  a  poet,  historian,  and  philosopher 
(1807);  also  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  in  Sweden  (1818-19).     Stjernstolpe  is 
mentioned  elsewhere.    [Stjernstolpe.]    Stagnelius,  Vi- 
talis, and  Nicander  all  belonged  to  the  new  school ;  all  pos- 
sessed strong  poetical  power,  and  all  died  in  the  prime  of 
life.     Slagnelius,  the  most  highly  gifted  of  the  three,  whose 
literary  career  commenced  in  1812  and  was  closed  in  less 
than  twelve  years,  has  been  described  as  possessing  a  truly 
poetic  nature,  and  as  resembling  the  mystic  German  No- 
valis.  His  works,  comprised  in  three  volumes,  consist  of '  Vla- 
dimir,' *  Blenda,'  '  Gunlog,'  and  fragments  of  two  other  epic 
poems,  tragedies  and  other  dramatic  pieces,  and  his  lyrical 
and  miscellaneous  compositions.     Finely  touched   as   his 
productions  of  that  class  are,  the  peculiar  turn  of  bis  genius 
in  a  great  measure  disqualified  him  for  succeeding  in  the 
epic  and  the  drama.     He  had  too  much  of  what  the  Ger- 
mans call  subjectivity,  and  he  accordingly  was  always  dis- 
playing his  own  feelings  and  sentiments,  instead  of  identify- 
ing himself  with    his  characters.     He   therefore  pleases 
better — we  might  say,  completely  satisfies  in  such  a  drama- 
tised poem  as  that  of  the  '  Martyrs,'  in  which  religious  en- 
thusiasm and  Christian  fortitude  are  depicted  in  the  most 
sublime  strain  of  poetry.    After  all  it  is  as  a  lyric  poet  that 
be  excels ;  the  finest  passages  in  his  tragedies  and  his  epics 
are  all  of  a  lyrical  cast ;  and  among  his  lyrics  the  series  of 
religious  pieces  entitled  '  The  Lilies  of  Sharon '  are  pre- 
eminent, and  would  of  themselves  have  secured  for  him   a 
place  among  the  highest  order  of  poets.    Eric  Sjober^, 
better  known  under  the  assumed  name  of  Vitalis,  was  one 
of  those  who,  highly  favoured  with  natural  gifts,  have  been 
the  outcasts  of  fortune.   His  whole  life  was  one  of  struggle, 
privation,  and  hardships ;  and  he  closed  it  within  the  walls  of 
a  public  hospital.  As  a  writer  he  has  sometimes  been  classed 
among  those  whose  power  lay  in  comic  humour;  yet  al- 
though flashes  of  mirth  and  satiric  pleasantry  occasionally 
occur  in  his  poems,  the  pervading   character  of  most  of 
them  is  melancholy  and  tenderness,  and  a  weariness  of 
spirit  longing  to  be  at  rest.    He  was  indeed  very  unequal, 
often  pathetic  and  sublime,  sometimes  even  below  medio- 
crity.    As  to  Nicander,  we  may  refer  to  a  previous  article 
[Nicander],  merely  remarking  that  while  his  poetry  ma- 
nifests strong  &ncy  and  deep  enthusiasm,  it  is  not  free  from 
occasional    extravagance    or    from  marks   of  negligence. 
Wallin,  archbishop  of  Upsala,  who  died  lately,  acquired  well 
merited  popularity  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  poet.     His  ser- 
mons and  discourses  are  noble  specimens  of  pulpit  elo- 
quence, nor  was  his  delivery  less  impressive.     Nearly  all 
his  poetical  productions  are  of  a  devotional  cast,  and   his 
psalms  have  been  generally  adopted  throughout  Sweden. 

Among  the  living  poets  and  literary  men  of  Sweden, 
Franxen  may  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  according  to 
seniority,  if  not  altogether  according  to  reputation;  for  in  the 
latter  respect  the  first  place  incontestibly  belongs  to  Tegner, 
bishop  of  Wexio.  The  reputation  of  the  bishop  of  Hornesand 
(Franzen)  however  is  not  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  thA 
bishop  of  Wexio  ;  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  broke  a-way 
ttom  the  factitious  style  in  which  mechanical  excellence  was 
chiefly  regarded,  and  who  strove  to  render  poetry  the  in- 
terpreter of  the  mind.  His  lyrical  and  elegiac  compositions 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  decidedly  his  best:  they  seetn 
spontaneous  effusions  replete  with  the  eloquence  of  the 
heart.  In  his  longer  poems  he  was  far  less  happy ;  that  in 
twenty  cantos  for  instance,  on  the  marriage  of  Gruslavvu 
Vasa,  is  both  monotonous  and  deficient  in  the  interest  re- 
quisite for  so  long  a  narrative.  '  Columbus,'  auother  histo- 
rical poem,  published  in  1831,  but  not  vet  finished,  has  no( 
added  much  to  his  ikme ;  neither  has  he  succeeded  xn.uch 
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better  id  tngedy.  Notwithitanding  these  deduetioni,  he  ia 
eertaialy  a  master  within  his  ownpeculiar  sphere,  and  is 
alio  ao  admirable  prose  writer.  His  popularity  is  beyond 
all  question ;  and  ir  it  be  true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  of 
«iw  edition  of  his  poems  3000  copies  were  sold  within  a 
angle  week,  it  is  a  circumstance  almost  unparalleled,  not 
namerieally,  but  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
country,  to  which  alone  the  demand  for  books  in  the  lan- 
guage may  be  said  to  be  confined. 

Ling  mav  be  considered  in  some  respects  as  the  Swedish 
Oehlensehager,  for,  like  the  Dane,  he  has  Seimimaoianued 
the  drama  of  his  country,  taking  the  subjects  of  his  trage- 
dies, or  rather  dramatic  poems,  from  the  antient  northern 
mythology  and  legends.  One  of  his  principal  productions, 
'uylfe,'  is  a  sort  of  modern  history  of  Sweden  disguised 
under  a  mythological  mask,  but,  as  it  has  been  observed,  an 
ill^ry  extended  to  fifteen  cantos  and  as  many  thousand 
lines  must  not  expect  to  meet  with  many  readers— cer- 
tainly with  none  amon^  strangers. 

EsaiasTegner  is  universally  recognised  as  the  poet  of 
Sweden  ;  the  one  who  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  affections 
of  the  nation  and  in  the  esteem  of  foreigners.  His  reputa- 
tion has  extended  iiself  wherceven  the  existence  of  Swedish 
literature  was  scarcely  known  before ;  his  *  Frithiof 's  Saga ' 
has  found  more  than  one  translator  both  in  Glermany  and 
in  England ;  and  anecdotes  are  told  of  persons  learning  the 
langu^e  merely  in  order  to  be  able  to  read  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal. Added  to  all  which,  he  is  one  of  those  upon  whom, 
like  Clothe  and  Schiller,  volumes  of  criticism  have  been 
vritten.  To  sum  up  his  literary  character  as  briefly  as  pos- 
silile,  it  may  be  observed  that  Tegner  has  not  displayed 
poetic  invention :  his '  Frithiof  is  no  more  than  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  antient  Icelandic  '  Saga ;'  still  he  possesses  the 
art  of  bestowing  an  inexpressible  charm  on  whatever  he 
touches.  His  language  is  most  harmonious,  his  colouring 
most  plessing,  and  he  always  shows  himself  a  genuine  son 
of  the  North.  Hence  his  great  popularity  is  accounted  for ; 
iince  popularity  does  not  fall  to  the  share  of  the  greatest 
poet  or  artist,  but  rather  to  him  who  can  interest  the 
greatest  number.  We  pass  over  '  Axel,'  and  Tegner's 
other  productions,  which  have  been  fre<}ueDtly  mentioned 
in  various  journals  both  English  and  foreign. 

Professor  E.  6.  Oeijer  has  done  very  much  for  the  study 
at  northern  history,  literature,  poetry,  and  mythology.  His 
'  Svea  Riltes  Hafder,'  or '  Reconis  of  Sweden,'  is  an  excellent 
work,  whose  intrinsic  merits  are  set  off  by  a  felicitous  stvle. 
The  same  writer  has  also  produced  a  '  History  of  the  Swedish 
Nation,'  and  a  history  of  Sweden  from  1 7 1 9  to  1 772.  Afze- 
lius,  a  relation  of  Adam  Afxelius  the  botanist,  and  John  Af- 
Klius  the  chemist,  who  joined  with  Oeijer  in  editing  a  collec- 
tion of*  Folkvisor,'  or  antient  national  ballads,  is  also  known 
H  ao  historian  and  literary  antiquary.  His  translation  of 
the  'Slder'  or  '  Samand's  Edda,'  is  greatly  esteemed ;  nor  is 
be  without  reputation  as  a  poet  After  Tegner,  Atterbom's 
name  is  the  one  more  generally  known  beyond  Sweden  as 
that  of  one  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  poetry.  A 
varm  partixan,  indeed  one  of  the  founders  of  the  modem  or 
romantic  school,  be  took  an  active  share  in  the  warfare  be- 
treen  that  and  the  classical  one,  as  editor  of  the  journal 
'  Phosphorus*  (1810-13),  from  which  the  title  of  Phosphorists 
lias  been  given  to  that  Uterary  party.  He  has  likewise  ren- 
dered great  service  to  Swedish  literature  by  his  '  Poetical 
Almanac'  (commenced  in  1812),  which  has  from  time  to 
time  been  the  means  of  introducing  to  the  public  many 
able  writers.  In  1817-18  he  visited  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
on  bis  return  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  crown-prince  Oscar 
in  (lerman  poetry  and  literatttre.  A  few  years  later  (1824-27) 
lie  confirmed  his  previous  feme  and  popularity  by  his '  Lyck- 
wligfaetens  5'  (the  Island  of  the  Blest),  a  *  sagospel,'  or  ro- 
uaotte  poem,  in  'five  adventures;'  for  the  story  of  which 
fcndfiil  taxrj  idlegory  we  refer  to  the  account  given  of  it  in 
|l)e  second  volume  of  the  '  Foreign  Review.'  Notwithstand- 
ing this  production— whose  colouring  is  in  many  pdrts  of 
wutbem  luxnrianoe — increased  the  number  of  Atterbom's 
*dmjrers,  it  baa  not  escaped  critical  censure  on  the  score 
ol  uuipid  and  exaggemted  sentimentality,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  characterised  by  Nicander  as  a 
iplendid  lyrical  panorama.  Among  his  other  poems  the 
romantic  tale  of  tne  '  Blue  Bird'  is  one  of  the  most  popular. 
He  is  also  esteemed  as  a  prose  writer,  and  his  discourse 
m  the  death  of  Kemell(1824),ayoung  man  of  great  talent, 
i*  considered  a  highly  affecting  piece  of  eloquence.  F  ~ 
'Letters  limm  Rome,'  addnwea  to  Geijer,  and  published 
P.  C,  No.  1S»«. 
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the  journal  *  Svea,'  are  highly  interesting,  both  on  aseouBt 
of  the  criticism  which  they  display  and  the  informatioa 
which  they  give  relative  to  many  living  artists  of  the  Qw 
man  sehool.  A  German  translation  of  all  his  poemst  by 
Qotilieb  Mohnicke,  appeared  in  1840. 

On  those  who  vet  remain  to  he  spoken  of  we  ean  bestow 
scarcely  any  further  notice  than  whist  is  supplied  by  the  an- 
nexed table ;  nor  do  the  names  there  given  a*  those  of 
living  writers  by  any  means  include  all  who  are  entitied 
to  hmiourable  mention,  hut  it  is  as  yet  difficult  to  collect 
any  particulars  respecting  them,  some  of  them  having  only 
recently  become  known  as  writers. 

There  is  one  department  of  literature,  we  may  observe,  in 
which  Sweden  now  possesses  some  original  productions  of 
ability  and  merit,  although  it  was  scarcely  cultivated  at  all 
.till  within  the  last  twenty  years — namely,  that  «F  prose 
fiction  and  the  novel.  Nearly  all  Scott's  historical  romances 
have  been  translated,  and  they  have  bad  a  considerable  in- 
fluence in  creating  a  taste  for  this  species  of  reading.  Fre- 
derick Cederborg,  who  began  his  career  somewhat  earlier, 
has  distinguished  himself  by  several  productions  of  the 
kind,  fraught  with  humour  and  abounding  with  comio 
scenes.  Livgii's  '  Spader  Dame'  and  other  novels  display 
an  originality  and  power,  a  strength  both  in  their  humo* 
rous  and  their  pathetic  parts,  which  have  seldom  been 
equalled.  The  modem  novel  has  been  treated  with  great 
success  by  Frederica  Bremer ;  and  Baroness  Knorring  has 
been  bapp^  in  her  delineations  of  the  gay  and  fashionable 
world ;  while  Engstrom  has  produced  some  interesting  pic- 
tures of  country  life  and  maanera.  In  the  fine  arts  Sweden 
can  boast  of  some  distinguished  names :  those  of  Bystrom 
and  Gothe  in  sculpture  would  do  honour  to  any  nation. 

Died. 

1636.  Tegel.  Brio,  histoiy. 

1637.  Messenius,  Job.  (bom  1584),  drama. 
1650.  Gyllenhjelm,  Carl  (bora  1574),  poetry. 

1672.  Sijerahjelm,  Joran  (bom  1598),  poetry,  antiquities, 
1698.  Ehrenstrahl,  David,  K.  (born  1629),  painter. 
1702.  Rudbeck,  Olof,  Elder  (born  1630). 
1714.  Spegel,  Haquin,  Archbishop  (bora  1645X  poem  on 
the  creation, '  Paradiset,'  psalms,  &c. 
1728.  Teuin,  Count  N.,  Younger  (bora  4654),  architect 

1743.  Triewald,  Sam.  (born  1688),  satires,  &c. 

1 744.  Celsius,  Anders  (born  1 700),  astronomy,  be. 
1763.  D»lin,  Olof  (bom  1708),  history,  poetry,  &c. 
1763.  Mork,  Jac.  Hen.  (born  1714),  novels,  &c. 

1763.  Nordeullycht,  HedwigCharlotte(bora  1718),poetry. 
1770.  Tessin,  C.  Carl  Gustaf  (bora  1687),  architecture, 
literature,  &c 

1777.  Rudbeck,  Olof  (bora  1756),  heroio-oomio  poetry. 

1778.  Linnteus,  C^rl  (bom  1707),  botany,  &c. 

1780.  Ihre,  Job.  (born  1707),  philology  and  antiquities. 

1785.  Creuti,  C!cunt  Gust.,  poetry. 

1790.  Botin,  A.  V.  (born  1724),  history,  &c. 

1793.  Lidner,  Bened.  (bora  1769),  poetry. 

1794.  Celsius,  Olo^  bishop  of  Lund  (bora  1716),  <Giuta- 
vus  Vasa,'  an  beroio  poem ;  tragedies. 

1795.  Bellman,  Carl  M.  (bo.-n  1745),  poetry,  songs,  && 
1795.  Kellgren,  Job.  Hen.  (bom  1751),  satii«s. 

1799.  Stenhammar,  Job.  (born  1769),  poetical  tales,  && 

1800.  Boethius,  Dan.,  moral  philosophy,  &c. 

1801.  Hiernoe,  Job.  (bom  1748),  sculptor  and  architect. 

1807.  Lehnberg,  Magnus,  Bishop,  sermons. 

1808.  Oyllenborg,  Count  Gust,  (born  1731),  poetry. 
1608.  Thorild,  Vam.  (bom  1759)»  poetry,  phuosophy,  po* 

litics. 

1810.  Elqstrom,  Pehr,  poetry. 

1812.  Hoijer,  Prot  Benj.  C  H.  (bom  17S7),  philosophy, 
ssthetics,  &c 

1814.  Sergell,  Tobias  (bora  1740),  eminent  sculptor. 

1815.  Lindegren,  Carl,  comedy,  elegiac  poetry,  &c 

1816.  Silferstolpe,  Axel  Gabr.,  poetry,  translations,  &c. 

1816.  Horberg,  Pehr  (born  1746),  historical  painter. 

1817.  Lenngren,  Anna  Maria  (born  1754),  poetry. 

1818.  Adleimeth,  Baron  d',  Gudmund,  tragedies,  &c. 
1818.  Oxenstiema,  Oiunt (born  1 750),  poetry  andoimtory. 
1620.  Toraeblad,  BengL  Jon.,  political  pieces,  &o. 
1821.  Edelkrantx,  Baron,  poetry,  fine  arts,  science. 
1821.  Wahlberg,  C^rl  Gust.,  novelist. 

1823.  Stagnelius,  Eric  Job.  (born  1793),  epic  poetry,  &» 

1824.  Silferstolpe,  G.  A.  iborn  1772),  history  and  geog. 
1824  (about).  Rosenstein,  Nils  (bwn  1752),  poetry,  &Q.C 
1827.  Biberg,  philosophy. 

VokXXL--C 
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1887,  Tbwborg,  C.  P.  (bora  174t),  n«itur»l  butwy.  fro, 
1S27.  Hstomartkiold,  Lonn«  (bora  1786),  nriticwm,  &e. 

1828.  SjSbarg,  Erie  (Vitalig),  (bora  1794),  poetry. 

1829.  Leopold,  Carl  Gtwt.  (bora  17S9),  trageJUw,  lyrio 
poetry,  &c. 

1839.  ddmann,  Samuel  (bom  17S0),  theology,  fto. 
1831.  StjemetDipe,  Job.  Magnus  (bom  1777),  poetry. 
1887.  Aneliui,  Adam  (bom  1760),  natuiml  history. 
1887.  Afteliui,  Job.  (bora  1758),  chamvitry. 
1839.  Rudberg,  Prof.  Fred,  (born  1800),  phyuealMunoei. 
1839.  Nicander,  Carl  A.  (bora  1799),  poetry. 
1839.  Wallia,  Olof,  Ardibiehop  (bora  1779)^  religious 
poetry,  fte. 

1830.  Fries,  Bliu  (bora  1794),  botany,  philosophy,  &«. 

Living  WHtart,  ^. 

Boni* 

1760.  Adlerspure,  Oeerg.,  history,  statistles,  miUtify 
seienoe,  general  literature. 

1772.  Fransen.FransMioh.,  Bishop,  poetrr. 

1774.  Fahlerants,  Carl  Job.,  landscape  painter. 

1776.  Ling,  Pehr,  epio  poetry,  hutory. 

1779.  (roetbe.  Gust.,  sculptor. 

1779.  Benelius,  Jacob,  chemistnrand  physical  scienees. 

1781.  Wingard,  <}arl  Fred.,  Archbishop,  tbeolonr,  &e. 

1782.  Tegner,  Baaias,  bishop  of  WexiB,  poetry,  so. 

1783.  Bystrom,  Joh.  Nieh.,  sculptor. 

1783.  Geijer,  Eric  Oust,  history,  lyrie  poetry,  be. 
1785.  Aficelins,  Anrid  Aug^,  poeUy. 
1788.  Palmblad,    Wilh.    Fred.,    biography,    geography, 
poetry,  tales,  fte. 

1790.  Atterbom,  Dan.  Amadous,  distinguished  poet 
17-90.  PaUeranis,  Chr.  Eric,  humorous  poetry. 

1791.  Lundblad,  Joh.  Fred.,  'Svensli  Plutark.' 
1791.  Dahlgren,  Caii  J.,  humorous  poetry,  tales,  flee, 

1 794.  Ahlquist,  Abr.,  arcbasology,  history,  botany. 

1795.  Fryxell,  Anders,  history,  poetry. 

1796.  Beslsow,  Berah.,  drama  and  poetry. 

1800.  Wahlberg,  Pehr  Fred.,  botany,  medicine,  && 
1802.  Bremer,  Frederika,  novelist. 
1007.  BSttiger,  Carl  Wilh.,  poetry. 

*  Foftelberg,  Bengt  Eriand,  sculptor. 

*  Runaberg,  Joh.  Ludyig,  epic  poetry,  idylls,  &e. 
SCANDIX  (from  m&iMO,  tnenameof  a  genus  of  plaota 

belonging  to  the  natural  order  Umbelliferss.  It  is  known 
by  the  margin  of  its  calyx  being  obsolete  oe  obscurely 
6-toothed ;  petals  obovate,einarginata,  and  mostly  furnished 
vita  an  innexed  point ;  firuit  with  a  rery  long  beak,  sepa- 
rabU  into  two  parts,  each  with  5  blunt  equal  ribs,  the  Air- 
Mws  without  vitttB  ;aeed  squarely  convex,  with  a  deep  furrow 
in  flront  This  genus  is  corapoeed  of  annual  herbs,  with  square 
rather  striated  stems,  bi-pinnate  leaves,  the  leaflets  divided 
into  linear  lobes.  The  umbels  have  few  rays.  The  involuora  are 
wanting  or  composed  of  one  leaf.  One  of  the  species,  S.  pecien 
venerit,  the  common  Shepherd's  Needle,  or  Needle  Cnervil, 
is  a  native  of  Europe  ana  the  North  of  Africa,  and  is  very 
plentiful  in  the  sultivated  fields  of  Britain.  It  is  known  by 
Its  involucels  possessing  jagged  leaves,  and  its  nearly  smooth 
ft'uit  with  a  bristly-edged  beak.  It  possesses  slightly  acrid 
and  aromatic  oualities,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Bcandix  of 
Dioscorides,  wnich  was  used  as  a  potherb  by  the  Greeks. 
One  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  8.  etr4ifoliui>u  the  garden 
chervil,  wbicii  is  now  referred  to  the  genus  Anthriscus,  was 
formerly  much  cultivated  in  gardens,  anid  was  reoommended 
by  Geoffroiand  Haller  as  a  medicine  in  dropsy,  bBmorrhoids, 
and  other  diseases.  It  is  used  in  France  as  a  salad,  and  in 
Holland  as  a  potherb,  but  is  not  in  much  repule  in  this 
country.  It  is  known  by  its  twiee-pinnate  leaves,  with 
channelled  (botstalks,  stem  slightly  hairy  at  the  joints, 
umbels  sessile,  either  axillary  or  opposite  the  leaves ;  fruit 
somewhat  furrowed,  not  ribbed,  smooth.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  though  common  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  is  probably  an  outcast  from  gardens. 

SCANIA.    [SVnsDBN.I 

SCANSO'RES,  Mr.  Vigors's  name  for  an  order  of  birds 
comprising  the  fiunilies  Rampbastioa  Psittacid/b, 
Picidte  [WooDPacKCu],  Certhiad*  [Ceibkb],  and  Cvcu- 
LiDM.    {Littn.  Trani.,  vol.  xiv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  also  makes  the  Tribe  Setuuorei  consist  of 
the  families  Ramphattidte,  JMltaeidte,  Pmdtt,  CertiUadce, 
uA  CutMlicUe.    (CUuii/leaHon  of  Bird*,  vel.  ii) 

The  Prince  of  Canine  arranges  under  the  tribe  Scansores 
the  families  JWtlaeida,  Pietdte,  and  Ouemlidm.  (Birdt  <tf 
Europe  and  North  Jmtrica.) 


Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makes  the  order  Sevuoret  consist  of  the 
Ramphatiidtf,  the  Ptiitadda,  the  Picidtf,  and  the  Cuat- 
Uda, 

SCANTLING,  a  term  used  by  carfMnters  to  express  the 
transverse  dimensions  of  a  piece  of  timber  (  and  i^so,  in 
some  cases,  as  a  general  name  for  small  timbers,  suob  m 
the  quartering  for  a  partition,  rafters,  purlin*,  or  polo-plat«i 
in  a  roo(  &c  All  quartering  or  squared  timber  under  five 
inches  square  is  designated  scantling. 

In  masonry  the  same  word  is  used  to  express  the  sise  of 
stones  in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness. 

SCAPEGOAT,  or  AZAZEL  (h^).  On  the  great  day 

of  atonement  among  the  Jews,  the  higb-priest  was  to  choose 
two  goats,  and  after  presenting  them  lieiore  the  Lord  at  (be 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  he  was  to  cast  lots  upon  them,  one 
lot  being  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  '  for  Axaxel.'  The 
one  Ujpon  which  the  Lord's  lot  fell  was  to  be  sacrificed  as  a 
sin  oflfering,  and  the  other  was  to  be  presented  alive  before 
the  Lord  to  make  an  atonement  with  bim,  which  was  dons 
by  the  high-priest  laying  both  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the 
goat,  and  confessing  over  him  the  situ  of  all  the  people, 
whi<di  were  thus  said  to  be  '  put  upon  the  head  of  the  goat.' 
The  goat  was  then  to  be  seiit  away  into  the  wilderness  by 
the  hand  of  a  fit  man,  who  was  to  let  him  go  in  the  wilder- 
ness. (Levity  xvi.  8-28.)  According  to  the  Rabbins,  the 
goats  were  placed  before  the  high-priest,  one  on  bis  right 
hand  and  tne  other  on  his  left,  wno  then  drew  out  of  an  uro 
with  his  two  hands  two  lots,  the  one  inscribed  *  for  the  Lord,' 
and  the  other  '  for  Asasel,'  and  the  fate  of  each  goat  was 
determined  by  the  lot  that  appeared  in  the  hand  before 
which  he  stood.  It  was  considered  a  favourable  omen  when 
the  lot '  for  the  Lord '  appeared  in  the  high-priest's  rigrit 
hand.  The  high-priest  then  fastened  a  long  narrow  fillet  of 
scarlet  to  the  head  of  the  scapegoat,  and  after  confessing  his 
own  sins  and  those  of  the  people  over  bim,  be  sent  bim  away 
If  the  atonement  was  accepted,  the  fillet  on  the  goat's  head, 
as  the  Rabbins  say,  tumea  irbite ;  and  to  this  circumstance 
they  understand  Isaiah  to  allude  in  those  words,  '  Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  'hey  shall  be  white  as  snow'  (i.  18). 
The  goat  was  then  can  «d  to  a  desert  place  (in  the  time  of 
the  Temple),  about  twelve  miles  from  Jerusalem,  where, 
instead  of  baing  set  at  liberty  {Levit-,  xvi  82),  it  was 
thrown  down  a  precipice,  and  thus  dashed  to  pieces.  _  This 
consummation  of  the  sacrifice  was  oommunioated  by  signals 
to  the  people  assembled  at  tbeTeipple,  when  another  token 
of  the  aivine  acoeptance  was  given  by  a  crimson  fillet  which 
was  tied  on  the  Temple  door  turning  white.  It  is  added 
that  the  usual  tokens  of  the  divine  approbation  ceased  shout 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Christ  (LighUbot's  fVorkt,  vol.  ix., 
p  173-180;  X.  75,104-5,  ed.  Pitman.)  The  typical  import 
of  this  ceremony,  namely,  that  Christ  heart  away  the  sins  of 
men,  seems  to  be  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (liii.  U,  )2).  and  in 
the  following  passages  of  the  New  Testament  (John,  L  29 ; 
Heb.,  ix.  28 ;  1  Pet.,  iL  24). 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Azazel  is  very  doubtful.  It 
seems  to  be  derived  from  a  root  (which  still  eKisisin  Arabic) 
meaning  to  teparate,  1 .  The  common  interpretation  refers 
it  to  the  goat  itself  as  being  tent  away.  2.  Some  lake  it  to 
be  the  place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent  as  being  either  a 
proper  name,  or  merely  a  general  term  for  a  teporaie  place 
or  wilderness.  8.  Spencer  and  most  of  the  German  critics 
consider  it  to  be  the  name  of  an  evil  spirit,  who  was  supposed 
to  inhabit  desert  places ;  and  they  would  translate  Levit. 
xvi.  10, '  to  let  him  go  toAxazel  (instead  ol^  for  a  ecapf 

foot)  into  the  wilderness.'  These  three  explanations  are 
iscuaaed  in  Jennings's  '  Jewish  Antiquities '  (b,  iii..  c.  8), 
who  has  pointed  out  formidable  objections  to  the  last  view, 
and  especially  the  close  resemblance  which  the  ceremony 
so  explained  bears  to  that  worship  of  devils  which  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  {Levit,  xvil  7).  The 
nest  explanation  appears  to  be  that  of  Winer  (BibUechM 
Realtporterbych,  art  *  Versohnungstag'),  who  understands 
the  word,  with  the  prefix  which  is  attached  to  it  each  time 
that  it  is  used,  to  mean /or  a  teparaHon  or  putting  away, 
namely,  of  the  sins  of  the  people. 

(C!almet,  arU.  •  Asaser  and  'Expiation;'  Spenoer,  De 
Leg.  Hebraeor.;  Bochart,  Hierotouon;  Jabo,  Archdot. 
BtSl- ;  Rueenmiiller,  Scholia,  Lent.  xvL) 

SCAPHIDURI'N^.    [STURNioiB.] 

SCAPOLITE,  Chdm^ordite,  Aranthine,  Wemtrite. 
ooours  crystallised  and  massive.  Primary  form  a  square 
prism.    Cleavage  pwaUel  to  the  lateral  fines  and  the  <ltk 
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genii  pmiMt  of  tb«  primary  fbrm.  IVaeture  utteven,  oon- 
eboidil.  Hardneta,  eaailr  seratebM  floor  spar  and  come* 
times  apatet.  Colour  WDite,  grey,  gr«en,  reddiah,  violet 
Lustre  vitreouc;  traiialucent,  opaque.  Bpeoifle  gravity 
from  3*612  to  f?24.  VThen  strongly  heated  by  thel{lovpipe 
it  swells  up  and  fuaea  iuto  a  brilliant  white  enamel.  Scapo- 
lite  oeeun  in  Sveden,  Norway,  Finnland,  and  North 
America. 
Attalysit  of  the  mlDeral  from  Pu^aa  by  Nordenakiold  ^^ 

Silica         .         .        43-83 

Alumina    .        .'       39*4.1 

Lime         .        .        18*96 

Water  .  1*03 
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8CAPTEISA,  Fitiinger'a  name  fbr  a  genus  of  Mtii- 
inetyU  Ctelodont  Sauriant  (Laeeriian  or  Autotaur  Lizardt) 
of  Dum^ril  and  Bibron. 

Generie  Cfiaraeter.—Tatigae  of  an  afrow-head  shape, 
with  no  sheath  at  the  baae,  tnoderately  long,  notched  at 
the  anterior  extremity,  covered  with  imbricated  iquaml- 
form  papillB.  Intermaxillary  teeth  conical,  simple.  Max- 
Olary  teeth  alizbily  eomprested;  the  first  simple,  the 
succeeding  teeth  tricuspidate.  Nostrils  lateral,  oircum- 
scril>ed  by  three  convex  plates— one  naso-rostral,  two  naso- 
frenal.  Eyelids.  Tympanic  membrane  stretched  within 
the  auricular  border.  A  fold  of  the  skin  in  front  of  the 
breast.  LamelliB  on  the  belly.  Femoral  pores.  Feet  ter- 
minated each  by  five  ^ttened  toes,  which  are  smooth  be- 
low, but  dentilated  laterally.  Tail  cyclo-tetrBgonal  at  Its 
nwt,  rounded  thronghout  the  rest  of  its  extent. 

Example,  Seaptetra  grammiea. 

Detenption. — Creyisn  white,  washed  with  greenish  on 
the  upper  parts.  The  cranium  and  the  temples  sprinkled 
with  black  specks.  Other  black  specks,  but  finer  and 
more  numerous,  are  spread  upon  the  neck,  the  back,  and 
the  sides,  and  united  to  each  other  by  delicate  lines  still 
tsore  floe.  Some  small  black  dashes  are  scattered  on  the 
base  of  the  tail.  The  upper  part  of  the  limbs  dotted 
'piquet^)  with  black :  all  the  lower  parts  white. 

Locu///y.— Africa  (Nubia).    (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

SCA'PULA.      rSKKtBTON.] 

SCATULA,  JOHN,  was  probablv  a  native  of  lau- 
lanne.  He  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  commencetuent  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  at  one 
period  of  his  life  he  was  employed  at  Paris  in  the  printing 
establishment  of  Henry  Stephens.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown,  but  It  is  probable  that  in  the  year  1612  he  was 
itiil  alive.  Scapula  is  only  known  as  the  editor  of  a  Greek 
dictionary,  which,  instead  of  gaining  him  credit,  has  drawn 
upon  him  the  juit  and  severe  censure  of  all  honest  men. 
He  ws:!  employed  by  Stephens  at  the  time  When  that  great 
Kfaolar  was  printing  his  '  Thesaurus  LingueOrflKte,'  which 
Was  published  in  li72.  After  the  publication  of  that  Work, 
Scapula  appears  to  have  left  his  employer,  for  In  1579  he 
published  at  Basel  a  '  Lexicon  Grteco-Latinum,'  fo).  This 
dictionary  is  in  fact  only  an  extract  from  or  abridgement 
•f  the  great  work  of  Stephens.  The  sale  of  the  'The- 
ttorus'  was  of  course  greatly  diminished  by  the  publication 
of  an  abridgement,  and  Stephens,  who  had  spMent  almost 
all  that  he  possessed  upon  his  work,  became  involved  in 
considerable  difUcuIties.  Scapula  did  not  even  acknowledge 
what  he  had  done ;  on  the  contrary,  he  constantly  endea- 
voured to  conceal  the  source  from  which  he  had  drawn. 
Some  of  his  biographers  have  asserted  that  Scapula  pub- 
lishsd  his  dictionary  while  the  *  Thesaurus'  was  printing,  an 
assertion  which  is  wholly  unfounded,  for  there  is  no  edition 
earlier  that)  *.hat  of  1579.  Though  Scapula  injured  Ste- 
phens, he  did  a  great  service  to  those  students  who  could 
not  afford  to  buy  the  expensive  work  of  Stephens. 

The  dictionary  of  Scapula  has  frequently  been  reprinted. 
Be  himself  published  a  second  edition  at  Basel  in  1589. 
Other  reprints  appeared  in  1594,  1598,  1605,  1611,  1627, 
1637.  Tm  Klzevirs  of  Amsterdam  published,  in  1652,  a 
Ineeditnn  in  folio,  which  was  reprinted,  in  1665,  at  Basel. 
The  last  editions  are  those  of  Glasgow,  1816,  2  vols.  4to., 
ud  of  London,  1 620,  4to.,  edited  by  Major.  Another  work 
of  Scapula,  'Priiaogeniffi  Voces,  seu  Radices  Lingua  La- 
tins,' was  published  at  Paris,  in  1612,  8vo. 

SCAR.\BiSTDES,  a  very  extensive  ^oup  of  beetles 
forming  the  chief  part  of  the  sectiun  Lamellicornes.  The 
Srarabnides  of  Latreille  were  regarded  by  Linnteus  as  a 
genus,  but  this  great  naturalist  &ing  acquainted  with  87 


species  only,  whilst  the  vtnoos  oolbetions  at  the  atvsetit 
time  contain  together  about  3000,  it  is  natural  that  entomo- 
logisu  should  have  sought  for  characters  among  the  spedea 
of  this  immense  group,  by  which  they  might  be  divided  into 
Motions ;  benee  we  find  in  ttae  works  of  Fabricius  (Linnssus's 
pupil)  the  present  group  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  &mily,  and 
subdivided  into  several  genera.  These  genera  are  however 
but  few  in  number  compared  with  those  instituted  Vy  mo- 
dem  entomologists,  which  amount  to  nearly  200. 

The  Scarabssides  (or  Scanbssidse)  are  distinguished  from 
the  other  section  of  Lsmellicom  bottles  (the  LueamcUg) 
chiefly  by  the  structure  of  their  antennn,  which  are  proper- 
innately  shorter ;  the  basal  joint  being  of  moderate  size, 
that  is,  but  little  longer  than  those  which  follow  it  ;*  whereas, 
in  the  Lueamdee,  the  basal  joint  is  usually  very  long,  and 
often  nearly  as  long  as  all  the  other  Jointt  taken  tugether.f 
the  latter  forming,  in  their  natural  position,  an  angle  with 
the  first  joint.  The  club  with  which  the  attennn  terminates 
also  generally  diffen  considerably  in  form.  In  the  Samt- 
beeida  it  is  most  usually  composed  of  three  leaf-like  joints 
but  sometimes  tlie  number  u  Increased  to  seven,  as  in 
the  common  cockchafer  (Melolontha  vulgaris),  and  these 
joints,  when  the  insect  is  at  rest,  are  closely  applied  to- 
gether, and  form  either  an  elongated  or  rounded  nob,  which 
is  bent  at  an  angle  with  the  basal  joints.  In  those  species 
which  have  the  club  rounded,  the  two  outer  joints  are  stouter 
than  the  others,  and  have  the  external  surface  convex,  and 
the  internal  convave.  In  (he  Lueanida  the  terminal  joints 
are  produced  in  trmt  at  an  angle  with  the  axis,  but  are  less 
expanded,  and  generallv  more  distinctly  separated  and 
shorter  than  in  the  Scarahaida.  The  mote  typical  species 
of  the  Lticanida  moreover  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
development  of  the  mandibles  in  the  male  sex.{ 

Latreille  divides  the  Searabaidtg  into  six  sections,  to 
which  he  applies  the  following  names  i—Cqprophagi,  Are- 
nusoli,  Xib^iU,  Phyllophagi,  Anihobii,  MiMeKtophiti. 

The  Coprophagi  have  the  antenna  generally  composed  of 
eii;ht  or  nine  Joints,  the  three  last  of  which  form  tlie  club; 
the  labrum  and  the  mandibles  are  membranous  and  hid- 
den, and  the  lobe  with  which  the  maxilla  are  terminated  is 
also  of  the  same  texture;  it  is  broad  and  curved  inwards. 
The  terminal  joint  of  the  maxillary  palpi  is  always  (he 
largest,  and  either  approaches  to  an  oval  form,  or  is  nearly 
cylindrical:  but  the  terminal  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  is  aju 
most  always  more  slender  than  the  preceding  joints,  and 
often  very  small.  Behind  the  last-mentioned  pdpi  is  a 
small  membranous  protuberance.  The  mentum  is  emar- 
ginated,  and  the  claws  of  the  tani  ara  always  simple. 

To  this  group  belong  the  dung-feeding  Scarabai,  and 
these  ara  fbr  the  most  part  of  a  black  colour,  or  black  and 
brown.  Some  few  species  however  are  adorned  with 
brilliant  metallic  colours.  They  are  usually  of  a  short  and 
broad  form ;  in  some  the  body  is  somewhat  depressed,  and 
approaches  to  a  square  form  ;  the  head  is  large,  broad,  and 
flattish,  and  has  numerous  notches  in  f^ont ;  the  fore  legs 
are  very  broad  and  deeply  notched  on  the  outer  side,  and  are 
moreover  remarkable  for  the  want  of  tarsi  to  the  anterior  pair 
of  legs,  and  the  absence  of  a  aeutellom.  To  this  section  be- 
longs the  Sacred  Beetle  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Scarabaut 
Saoer  of  Linnaus  is  about  one  inch  long,  or  rather  more, 
and  of  a  black  colour.  This  species  is  not  only  found 
in  Egypt,  but  is  met  with  in  the  South  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  and,  as  well  as  other  species  of  the  group  to  which 
it  belongs,  encloses  its  eggs  in  a  ball  of  excrement,  which 
it  forms  by  rolling  the  substance  by  means  of  its  hind  legs. 
The  siw  of  the  ball,  when  completed,  is  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  insect,  being  sometimes  as  much  as  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter. 

In  other  species  of  the  Coprophagi  the  body  is  convex, 
and  although  short,  slightly  inclining  to  a  cylindrical  form. 
A  great  portion  of  these  have  the  head  armed  with  an  erect 
horn  in  the  male  sex,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax 
truncated  or  alightly  concave,  elevated  in  the  middle,  and 
not  unfl-eqUently  produced  at  the  sides  into  short  stout 
pointed  boms,  as  in  the  genus  Copri*.    In  a  closely  allied 

f;enus  {Phatueiu)  the  species  are  usually  adorned  with  bril* 
iant  colours.  These  insects  have  often  a  very  long  horn  on 
the  head,  or  this  is  sometimes  replaced  by  two  short  horns; 
the  thorax  has  a  concavity  in  front,  and  usually  has  an  angu- 
lar protuberance  on  each  side  of  the  disk.  These  insects  ara 

<  !<<■  FIk  Sin  AiUole  CoCKomBi, rot.  vU., p. 3il. 
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niualljr  of  moderate  lice,  and  tometiines  large,  but  there 
are  two  extensive  groups  of  Coprophagi  the  species  of 
which  are  small ;  they  constitute  the  genera  Ontlumhagu* 
and  Aphodtw,  In  the  former  the  body  is  short  andf  suMe- 
pressed;  the  thorax  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  elytra,  and  has 
a  concavity  in  iVont,  and  a  protuberance  in  the  middle  of 
the  posterior  boundary  of  this  concavity ;  the  head  is  usually 
armeA  with  a  small  horn,  which  is  directed  backwards  and 
upwar(b.  In  the  Aphodii  the  body  approaches  to  a  cylin- 
drical form,  and  the  bead  and  thorax  are  destitute  of  horns. 
Of  the  genera  mentioned,  we  possess  no  British  examples 
of  the  Brat,  or  Searabteui  proper  (or  Atetiehui,  according  to 
some  authors).  The  species  of  this  group  are  confined  to 
the  warmer  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Copri*,  Onmophagtu  and  Amphodiiu,  are  of  universal  dis- 
tribution, if  we  except  Australia,  where  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  first  of  these  genera  occurs.  The  species  of  I^ur 
neeut  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  warm  parts  of 
South  America,  the  only  exceptions  occurring  in  North 
America. 

The  species  of  the  second  great  section  of  the  Soarabaida 
(the  Aremeoli)  are  distinguished  by  their  having  the  man- 
dibles horny  and  usually  projecting;  the  lobe  of  the 
maxilln.  is  straight;  the  terminal  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  is 
always  distinct,  and  nearly  as  long  as  tbe  preceding ;  the 
antennn  have  ten  or  eleven  joints ;  they  are  moreover  dis- 
tinguishable from  other  Scarabeei  (the  species  of  Aphodiu* 
excepted)  by  their  elytra  being  extended  over  the  apex  of 
the  abdomen.  Tbe  three  principal  genera  in  this  section 
are  Oeotmpei,  Bolboeertu,  and  Trox.  The  species  of  Geo- 
trupet  are  usually  of  moderate  sixe,  of  a  black  colour,  often 
tinted  with  blue  or  green,  and  usually  brilliant  beneath, 
l^e  body  is  convex,  and  the  head  and  thorax  are  rarely 
fUmished  with  protuberances ;  they  are  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  Europe,  North  Asia,  and  North  America;  feed 
upon  the  excrement  of  cattle,  under  which  they  construct 
their  burrows.  Several  species  are  found  in  England,  and 
some  are  seen  in  great  abundance  flying  about  the  roads 
towards  the  evening. 

In  Bolbocerat  the  body  is  nearly  hemispherical;  tbe 
males  are  often  provided  with  an  erect  born  on  tbe  head, 
and  protuberances  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thorax.  Tbe 
species  are  usually  of  moderate  size,  and  appear  to  be  found 
in  all  the  temperate  and  warm  parts  of  the  globe.  Only  one 
species  is  found  in  this  country. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Trox  are  also  usually  of  mode- 
rate size,  and  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
these  insects  the  body  is  oonvex,  and  remarkable  for  tbe 
roughness  of  ^e  upper  parts:  they  are  always  of  a  dull 
brown  or  greyish  colour,  and  appear  as  if  covered  with  a 
coating  of  dried  earth.  Their  food  (according  to  Latreille) 
consists  of  the  roots  of  vegetables,  but  they  will  also  eat  de- 
cayed animal  substances,  and  in  this  respect  differ  from 
other  Searaberi  the  habits  of  which  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Latreille's  third  and  two  following  sections  we  cannot 
regard  as  very  natural.    [XilofhiliO 

SCARBOROUGH  is  a  borough  and  market  town  situate 
in  the  wapentake  of  Pickering  I^the,  in  the  North  Riding  of 
the  county  of  York,  in  54°  18'  N.  lat.  and  1 1"  W.  long.,  40 
miles  north-east  of  York,  and  217  north  of  London.  It 
returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

The  peculiarities  of  tbe  locality  attracted  to  it  inhabitants 
at  a  very  early  period :  its  name,  implying  a  fortified  rock, 
is  of  Saxon  derivation,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
was  also  a  Roman  settlement. 

It  is  situated  in  the  recess  of  a  semicircular  sweep  of  the 
coast,  forming  a  bay  open  towards  the  south  and  south-west, 
and  protected  towards  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  high 
'  and  steep  promontory  with  the  old  castle  on  its  summit.  It 
hai)  step  by  step  and  street  by  street,  crept  up  the  acclivity, 
the  oldest  streets  having  been  formerly  a  part  of  tbe  sands, 
and  tbe  modem  streets  and  terrax»s  being  the  most  elevated, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  seaward  prospect. 

The  first  authentic  record  of  its  municipal  character  occurs 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  who  conferred  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration upon  tbe  town,  and  granted  to  the  bailiffi,  bur- 
f  esses,  anU  inhabitants  certain  dues  on  merchant  ships  and 
shing-vessels,  to  enable  them  *  to  make  a  new  port  with 
timber  and  stone.'  It  ranks  amongst  the  most  antient 
boroughs  that  send  members  to  parliament ;  and  in  the 
parliament  held  in  1282,  the  1 1th  of  Edward  Iq  Scarborough 
'  was  the  only  town  in  Yorkshire,  besides  the  city  of  York, 
XbtU  WH  tommoned  to  send  reprasentatiTet.     The  town 


itself  was  in  antient  times  defended  by  strong  walls,  a  moa^ 
and  earthen  mounds ;  and  the  castle  must,  before  the  ap- 
plication of  artillery,  have  been  absolutely  impregnable  to 
all  attacks  of  open  violence.     The  ruins  of  this  antient 
castle  are  on  a  promontory  elevated  more  than  300  feet  above 
tbe  levtol  of  the  sea,  having  at  the  summit  an  area  of 
nineteen  good  green  acres,  terminating  on  three  sides  in  a 
perpendicular  rock,  and  the  fourth  side,  towards  the  town 
and  bay,  being  a  steep  rocky  slope.    The  castle  was  built  in 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  by  William  le  Gros,  earl  of  id- 
bermaile  and  Holdemess,'and  has  bean  the  scene  of  many 
events  remarkable  in  history.    Here  Piers  deGaTeston,tbe 
&vourite  of  Edward  II.,  sought  refuge  from  the  exasperated 
barons,  but  was  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  supplies,  and 
was  beheaded.    Robert  Aske,  the  leader  of  the  Pilgrims  of 
Graces  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  tbe  castle  in 
1536.    In  the  time  of  Wyatt's  rebellion,  in  1 553,  it  was  sur- 
prised and  taken  by  Thomas,  second  son  of  Lord  Stafford, 
by  the  stratagem  of  introducing  a  number  of  soldiers  dis- 
guised as  peasanu ;  but  three  days  afterwards  it  was  leuken 
bytbeearl  of  Westmoreland,  and  Stafford  and  three  other  of 
the  leaders  were  executed  for  treason.  Durini;  the  civil  wars 
the  castle  underwent  two  sieges  by  the  parliamentary  forces, 
the  first  of  which  lasted  tweWe  months.    It  was  then,  like 
many  others,  dismantled  by  order  of  the  parliament.     On 
tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  rebellion  in  1745,  it  underwent  a 
temporary  repair ;   and  when  the  danger  was  over,  the  pre- 
sent barracks,  to  accommodate  120  soldiers,  were  built 
and  three  batteries,  for  tbe  protection  of  the  town  ana 
harbour,  have  since  been  erected. 

The  style  of  the  corporate  body  is,  '  the  bailiflh  and  bur^ 
gesses  of  tbe  town  of  Scarborough.'    The  borough  is  com- 
prehended in  the  Act  for  the  regulation  of  Municipal  Cor- 
porations in  England  and  Wales.    Scarborough  combines 
the  advantages  of  sea-bathing  and  of  mineral  baths,  and 
owes  to  these  natural  advantages  its  past  celebrity  and  pre- 
sent prosperous  condition.    Its  neighbourhood  presenu  a 
course  uf  the  finest  sands  in  England,  undulating  into  a 
variety  of  beautiful  bays,  and  sheltered  by  lofty  cliffs  and 
bold  projecting  headlands.    Its  own  bay  is  spacious  and 
open  to  the  sea,  and  the  water  pure  and  transparent.    Tbe 
sand  is  dear,  smooth,  and  level,  and  Uie  inclination  of  the 
beach  towards  the  sea  scarcely  perceptible.    No  considerable 
river  enters  this  part  of  the  sea,  nor  is  tbe  beach  so  exten- 
sive as  to  be  very  hot  even  under  a  summer's  sun.     The  sea 
in  tbe  month  of  August  is  some  d«rees  cooler  than  at 
Brighton  or  any  place  south  of  the  Thames,  and  bathing 
may  be  enjoyed  at  all  times  of  tbe  tide,  and  in  almost  aU 
sorts  of  weather,  with  security  and  ease.    There  are  also 
various  excellent  baths,  and  the  most  complete  accommoda- 
tion for  the  enjoyment  of  marine  bathing. 

The  two  mineral  springs  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sen- water 
are  protected  from  its  encroachment  by  a  handsome  turreted 
structure  called  the  New  Spa,  erected  beneath  the  cliff,  on 
an  artificial  foundation  or  sea-wall.  This  handsome  build- 
ing comprises  a  large  saloon  to  assemble  and  walk  in,  and 
other  smaller  rooms  and  contrivances.  Both  tbe  springs 
have  been  recently  (in  1840)  very  minutely  analysed  bf 
Professor  Philipps  of  York,  and  are  found  to  comprise 
carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron, 
in  proportions  which  may  he  found  accurately  stated  in  Dr. 
Granville's  '  Spas  of  England :'  their  effects  are  of  a  cooling 
and  tranquQlising  character,  and  are  of  appropriate  effi- 
cacy for  patients  labouring  under  acidity  and  pain  in  the 
stomach. 

The  scenery  surrounding  Scarborough  is  of  a  beautifU 
and  indeed  romantic  character,  and  numeroua  objects  of 
historic  or  architectural  attraction  are  to  be  found  within  a 
moderate  distance.  Towards  the  north,  elevated  moon  of 
great  extent  raise  their  bleak  and  barren  summits,  forming 
a  bold  and  striking  contrast  in  tbe  landscape  to  the  highly 
cultivated  country  that  lies  to  the  westward ;  and  to  the 
south  and  south-west  the  Wold  Hills  in  the  Bast  Riding 
present  another  grand  and  extensive  line  of  boundary  to 
the  prospect  Weaponness.  or  Oliver's  Mount,  little  m<ffe 
than  a  mile  from  tbe  town,  possesses  every  requisite  that  can 
render  a  walk  to  its  summit  delightful.  Within  four  miles 
is  tbe  picturesque  village  and  parish  of  Harkness,  where 
also  is  the  elegant  mansion  of  Sir  R.  V.  B.  Joiistooe.  The 
admirer  of  moaem  architecture  may  visit  Castle  Howard,  the 
ftr-famed  and  splendid  seat  of  the  earl  of  C^lisle.  while  the 
lover  of  antient  remains  may  contemplate  the  ruina  of  Ri 
Taulx  Abbey,  supposed  to  have  beui  the  first  Ciatercian 
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mmuktf  fbnnded  in  Yorkshire,  which  are  of  ooniiderable 
•xteDt  and  unnsually  perfect. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  at  Scarborongh  is 
tfa«  Cliir  Bridge,  erected  upon  piers  seventy-five  feet  high, 
overacbaim  400  feet  wide,  which  separates  the  town  from 
the  Spa,  between  which  places  the  bridge  now  forms  a  de- 
l^htful  promenade.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  bridge  is 
an  elegant  circular  edifice  with  a  dome,  for  the  museum  of 
the  Philosophical  Soeiety,  which  comprises  a  most  complete 
sod  valnable  series  of  geological  specimens:  part  of  the 
same  building  is  also  used  as  a  news-room.  There  are  two 
churches,  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mary's,  and  one  more 
recently  ematea,  called  Christ  Church ;  and  also  chapels  in 
connection  with  various  religious  denominations — ^Inciepen- 
dentii,'^ptist8,  FHends,  Rioman  Catholics,  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  and  possibly  some  others. 

Among  the  charities  of  the  place  may  be  mentioned  the 
Amicable  Society,  for  clothing  and  educating  the  children 
of  poor  persons  in  this  town;  the  Seamen's  Hospital,  and  a 
Sei-Bathing  Infirmary.    Tb«e  are  also  several  charities. 

The  population  was  6409  in  1801,  6710  in  1811,  8188  in 
1821,  and  8369  in  1831. 

8CARBR01TE,  Hydrated  Silicate  qf  Alumina,  occurs 
massive.  Fracture  conohoidal.  Hardness  about  2*0.  Easily 
tentcbed  by  the  knife,  and  polished  by  the  nail.  Adheres 
to  the  tongue,  and  has  a  strong  earthy  smell  when  breathed 
upoD.  C«)lour  white.  Opaque.  Dull.  Streak  shining. 
When  put  into  water,  does  not  become  transparent,  nor  fa?l 
to  pieces,  but  increases  in  weight.  Specific  gravity  1*48. 
Occurs  as  veins  in  the  beds  of  sandstone  covering  the  cal- 
careous rock  near  Scarborough,  between  septie  of  oxide  of 
iron. 
Analysis  by  Vernon : — 

Silica         .         .  7*90 

Alumina    .        .        42*75 

Water        .         .         48*55 

Oxide  of  Iron      .         0*80 


100* 

SCARFING,  the  mode  of  joining  two  pieces  of  timber 
end  to  end,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  appear 'but  one. 
and  cannot  be  pulled  asunder  by  a  force  applied  in  the 
direction  of  their  length,  without  breaking  off  part  of  tfie 
wood  at  the  joint. 

Other  modes  of  uniting  two  timbers  into  one  continuous 
length  are  sometimes  practised ;  as,  for  instance,  the  simple 
plan  called  JUhing  a  beam,  in  which  the  enda  abut  against 
eseh  other,  and  pieces  of  wood  are  added  on  each  side,  as 
tbown  in  Fig.  1 ;  the  whole  being  held  together  by  iron 

Fig.  I. 


Mts.  The  strain  on  the  bolts  maybe  reduced  by  indenting 
the  pieces  added  at  the  joint  into  the  beam,  as  represented 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure ;  or  by  transverse  keys  of 
hard  wood  driven  into  grooves,  of  which  one-half  is  cut  in 
the  beam,  and  the  other  in  the  supplementary  pieces,  in  a 
timilar  manner  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

Where  neatness  is  more  essential  than  strength,  scarfed 
joints  are  preferred  to  any  arrangement  of  this  kind,  be- 
caute  a  beam  united  by  them  is  of  the  same  breadth  and 
^h  at  the  jointa  a*  at  other  parts.  Pigg.  2  and  3  repi  a- 
ieat  two  of  the  rimplest  forms  of  scarfing,  in  both  of  which 
Fig.i. 


the  strain  is  borne  wholly  by  the  bolts.  It  is  advisable  to 
add  s  plate  of  iron  on  the  faces  of  the  beam  where  the  heads 
•nd  nuts  of  the  bolts  pass  through,  and  the  ends  of  these 
plates  may  be  tuniod  into  the  wood,  as  shown  in  Uie  cuts. 
3f  these  two  plans  tb«  first  appears  latber  pnferable,  be- 


cause the  serewing  up  of  the  bolts  has  no  tendency  to  altei 
the  position  of  the  parts ;  while  in  the  second  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  inclined  faces  slide  upon  each  other, 
and  thereby  to  open  the  joint. 

It  is  desirable  to  avoid  depending  solely  upon  bolts  for  the 
stren^h  of  a  scarf,  owing  to  tfae  effect  of  the  shrinking  of 
the  timber,  and  the  liability  of  the  bolts  to  be,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  small  dimensions,  pressed  into  the  wood. 
Fig.  4  is  a  scarf  that  may  be  used  without  bolts,  although 
the  addition  of  them  adds  much  to  the  security  of  the  joint. 
Fig.  A. 


In  this  plan  a  key  or  wedge  is  driven  gently  into  the  square 
space  at  a,  to  bring  the  parts  into  their  places.  Two  other 
illustrations  will  suffice  to  explain  other  varieties  of  scarfing 
Fig.  5  is  a  diagonal  scarf,  in  which  the  parts  are  said  to  be 
tabled  together;  they  being  so  cut  and  fitted  to  each  other 
that  no  force  can  separate  them  longitudinally,  without 
breaking,  so  long  as  the  bolts  hold  them  together  sideways. 

Fig.  5. 


Fig.  f>  shows  a  very  simple  and  good  plan  of  scarfing,  which 
is  easily  executed  with  accuracy,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
oblique  faces.  In  this  arrapgement  keys  are  used  to  resist 
any  force  tending  to  separate  the  beam  in  the  direction  of 
its  fibres,  instead  of  the  parts  being  tabled  together.  The 
ends  of  the  keys,  which  should  be  of  hard  wood,  and  let 
into  boih  pieces  of  the  beam  to  an  equal  depth,  are  shown 
by  the  dark  tint  in  the  cut. 

Fig.%. 


Varieties  may  be  almost  infinitely  multiplied  by  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  ikces,  whether  oblique  or 
square,  and  uniting  the  parts  either  by  tabling,  keying,  or 
a  combination  of  the  two;  but  in  most  cases  the  greatest 
simplicity  should  be  aimed  at,  in  order  that  the  parts  may 
the  more  readily  be  made  to  fit  each  other  with  accuracy. 
Very  complicated  scarfs  have  been  used  by  some  old  car- 
penters, respecting  which  Robison  observes  that  'many 
seem  to  aim  at  making  the  beam  stronger  than  if  it  were  of 
one  piece;'  an  absurdity  too  manifest  to  need  refutation. 
Where  a  scarfed  beam  is  exposed  to  transverse  strains,  the 
joint  should  be  varied  fi-om  the  ordinary  form;  but  for  these 
and  some  other  contrivances  to  meet  peculiar  circumstances 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  practical  works  of  Tredgold, 
Nicholson,  &c.  When  a  piece  of  timber  subject  to  com- 
pression in  the  direction  of  its  length  has  to  be  scarfed,  ob- 
lique fhces  should  be  avoided,  because  of  tlieir  tendency  to 
slide  upon  each  other.  "Though  bolts  are  commonly  used  to 
secure  scarfed  joints,  iron  hoops  or  straps,  driven  on  tightly, 
have  been  recommended  in  their  stead,  and  possess  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  weakening  the  timber.  In  joints  that  depend 
wholly  on  bolts,  Tredgold  recommends  that  the  sum  of  their 
areas  should  never  be  less  than  two-tenths  of  the  area  of  the 
section  of  the  beam.  From  the  same  authority  we  give  the 
following  rules  for  the  length  of  scarfs : — 

In  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  the  whole  length  of  the  scarf  should 
be  six  times  the  depth  or  thickness  of  the  beam,  wbei« 
there  are  no  bolts. 

In  fir,  without  bolts,  twelve  times  the  depth. 

The  whole  length  of  a  scarf  dependent  wholly  upon  bolts 
should  be  in  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  about  three,  and  in  fir,  six 
times  the  depth  of  the  beam. 

When  holts  and  indents  are  nsed  together,  the  length  of 
the  scarf  may  be,  in  hard  woods  twice^  and  in  soft  woods 
four  times  the  depth. 

SCARIFIER.    [Arabl*  Land.] 

SCARI'TIDiE,  a  family  of  Coleopterous  insects  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Geodephaga,  which  section  corresponas 
to  the  genera  CarcUnu  and  Cieindela  of  Linneeus.  The 
ScaritidiB  have  the  prothorax  separated  from  the  elytra  by 
a  narrow  evlindrical  neck ;  the  mandibles  are  usually  large 
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Mci  armed  with  Birong  teetH  on  the  iqner  side ;  the  labrum 
U  small ;  the  mentum  is  furnished  with  a  tooth ;  the  an- 
tenna are  usually  short,  and  have  the  basal  joint  long :  the 
legs  are  short ;  the  anterior  tibia  are  broad,  and  strongly 
notched  on  the  outer  side,  and  Btted  for  burrowing;  and 
the  anterior  tarsi  in  the  males  are  not  dilated.  The  body  is 
usually  elongated,  and  straight  at  the  sides;  the  head, 
thorax,  and  elytra  are  nearly  equal  in  width.  The  principal 
genera  conlained  in  this  familv  are  Scarittt,  Patimachu*, 
Camptntbmlut,  AeanlfioceUt,  Clivina,  and  Ditchiritu. 

In  Searitei  (Fabricius)  the  mandibles  are  strongly  toothed 
on  the  inner  side,  the  second  and  third  Jdnlsof  tb«  ant«nnse 
are  obconic,  and  the  following  Joints  are  abortar,  com- 
pressed, and  subquadrate.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  temperate 
and  warmer  portions  of  the  globe. 

The  species  of  ^he  genus  Parimaehru  differ  chiefly  tnm 
Searites  in  being  proportionately  broader,  and  of  a  some- 
what depressed  form ;  in  having  the  thorax  produced  on 
each  side  behind,  and  forming  distinct  angles;  the  man- 
dibles are  shorter  and  more  arched,  and  the  naxillsB  have 
no  terminal  acute  hook.  The  species  of  this  genus  are 
peculiar  to  North  America,  and  are  of  a  tolerably  large 
size,  averaging  about  one  inch  in  length. 
'  Dejean  separates  fkim  Scaritet.  under  the  generic  name 
Oxy^nathui,  the  S.  elongatus  of  Wiedemann,  which  differs 
in  having  the  mandibles  more  slender  and  elongated,  and 
destitute  of  teeth  on  the  inner  side.  The  only  known 
species  is  found  in  the  East  Indies ;  it  is  of  a  very  narrow 
form. 

CamptodontM  is  another  g^us  founded  by  Dejean  upon 
a  single  species.  In  this  insect  the  labial  palpi  are  deci- 
dedly shorter  than  the  external  maxillary  palpi;  and,  like 
them,  are  terminated  by  a  spindle-formed  joint:  the  basal 
joint  of  the  antennee  is  scarcely  longer  than  either  of  the 
following  joints.    It  inhabits  Cayenne. 

The  genus  Acanthocelet  is  established  by  Latreille  upon 
a  singular  insect  found  at  the  Cape  of  GtwA  Hope;  it  is  of 
a  short  and  broad  form,  and  has  the  anterior  tibin  still  more 
strongly  notched  than  in  the  species  of  Searite* ;  the  tiblGs 
of  the  middle  and  hinder  pair  of  legs  are  stout,  curved,  and 
concave  on  the  inner  side,  and  venr  rough  and  covered  with 
short  spines  on  the  outer  side.  The  thorax  is  broader  than 
long,  and  the  elytra  are  almost  equal  in  length  and  width, 
distinctly  striated,  and  rounded  at  the  apex.  This  insect  is 
of  a  black  colour  (as  are  almost  all  the  Searitida),  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  species  of  Clivina  are  of  small  size,  averaging  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  nearly  cylindriou  form. 
The  basal  joint  of  the  antennss  in  these  insects  is  scarcely 
longer  than  the  others,  the  mandibles  are  comparatively 
short,  and  the  terminal  joint  of  the  palpi  is  pointed.  They 
are  found  nearly  all  over  the  world ;  they  live  under  stones, 
and  frequent  damp  situations. 

In  the  genus  Ditchiritu  the  species  also  have  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range,  and  are  of  small  size ;  indeed  the  smallest 
of  the  present  family :  they  are  very  nearly  allied  to  Cli- 
mna,  but  are  almost  invariably  adorned  with  metallic 
colours,  usuijly  brassy-greeri.  The  terminal  joint  of  the 
labial  palpi  is  proportionately  stouter  than  in  Clivina ;  the 
thorax  usually  approaches  to  a  spherieal  form,  and  the  tibiae 
are  less  strongly  notched.  Numerous  species  of  this  genus 
are  found  in  England,  the  largest  of  which  is  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are  always  found  on 
the  wet  mud  on  the  mareins  of  ponds  and  such  places. 

SCARLATl'NA  (originally  written  Scarlattiiia,  from 
$earlatta,  a  red-ooloured  cloth),  scarlet  fever.  This  disease 
was  not  distinguished  by  the  antienis  from  any  of  the  other 
eruptive  fevers;  they  contented  themselves  with  classing 
together  all  these  fevers  as  pestilential,  and  they  attributed 
the  variety  of  eruptions  that  accompanied  them  to  different 
combinations  of  the  humours.  Small-pox,  measles,  and 
scarlatina  were  described  by  the  Arabians,  but  they  looked 
upon  them  merely  as  varieties  of  the  same  disease,  and 
even  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centurv  the  two  last- 
named  maladies  were  confounded.  Dr.  Withering,  in  a 
second  edition  of  an  essay  which  he  published  on  scarlet 
fever  in  the  year  179.<),  first  pointed  out  its  distinctive  eha- 
racters. 

Scarlatina,  like  small-pox  and  measles,  may  appear  as 
an   epidemic,  or  it  may  be  propagated  by  a  specific  ccr 
tagion ;   as  an  epidemic,  it  most  usually  appears  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn ; 


sporadically,  it  is  met  with  at  all  seasons ,  .'t  f^irther  resem- 
bles the  diseases  we  have  just  named  in  rarely  attacking 
twice  the  same  individual  Scarlatina  varies  much  in 
severity,  from  the  mild  febrile  disturbance  which  has  been 
pronounced  bv  Sydenham  to  be  fatal  only  through  the 
officiousness  of  the  doctor,  to  that  grave  form'  of  the  disease 
which  baa  received  the  appellation  of  malignant.  This  dif- 
ference has  given  rise  to  iis  division  into  three  species,  the 
Scarlatina  simplex,  8.  anginosa,  and  S.  maligna.  Scar- 
latina is  ushered  in  by  rigors,  followed  by  increased  beat  of 
the  body,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  all  the  symptoms  of 
inUammatory  fever.  On  tne  second  day  of  this  fever,  or 
somewhat  later  in  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease,  patches 
of  a  scarlet-coloured  efflorescence  begin  to  appear  u>n  the 
face  and  neck,  which  extend  downwards,  and.  coalescing, 
soon  spread  over  the  whole  body.  On  the  trunk  however 
the  rash  is  seldom  uniform,  but  is  distributed  in  diffuse 
irregular  patches,  the  scarlet  hue  being  most  vivid  about 
the  flexures  of  the  joints  and  on  the  loins;  occasionally 
minute  vesicles  are  visible,  and  Sauvages  has  considered 
this  circumstance  sufficient  to  constitute  a  distinct  species, 
which  he  calls  S.  varioludes.  On  the  third  and  fourth  days 
the  eruption  is  at  iis  height ;  even  the  moulh  and  fauces 
are  not  free  from  it,  the  papilln  of  the  tongue  are 
unusually  red  and  elongated,  and  the  face  is  generally  more 
or  less  swollen.  On  the  fifth  day  it  begins  lo  decline,  dis- 
appearing by  interstices,  so  thatthe  patches  reappear  as  at  the 
commencement,  and  it  is  generally  gone  before  the  end  of 
the  seventh.  Between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  days  the 
cuticle  comes  off  in  the  form  of  a  scurfy  desquamation,  and 
the  fever  has  subsided.  At  those  periods  of  the  di^ase 
when  the  eruption  is  in  patches,  scarlatina  is  apt  to  be  mis- 
taken for  measles,  but  it  may  readily  be  distinguished  from 
the  last-named  disease  by  the  following  signs:— In  measles 
the  patches  are  of  a  rosy  hue,  of  a  cresceniic  form,  and  ele- 
vatM  above  the  surrounding  skin ;  in  scarlatina  they  re- 
semble more  the  colour  of  boiled  lobster,  want  the  crescentic 
shape,  and  the  hand  passed  over  them  detects  minute  asperi- 
ties, but  no  elevated  patches.  It  is  further  distinguished  from 
measles  by  the  greater  heat  of  skin,  the  temperature  being 
sometimes  as  high  as  1 08°  or  1 1 2°  of  Fabr.,  by  the  absence  of 
catarrhal  symptoms,  and  by  the  state  of  the  papilln  of  the 
toi^ue. 

Roseola  is  the  name  of  an  affection  which  is  cha- 
racterised by  an  eruption  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
scarlatina ;  but  it  is  of  a  more  crimson  colour,  pursues  its 
course  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  scarlatina,  vis.  from 
the  extremities  and  trunk  to  the  neck  and  faoe^  and  is  at- 
tended with  less  constitutional  disturbance. 

Scarlatina  accompanied  with  sore  throat,  anginosa, or  cy- 
nanchica,  as  it  is  termed,  is  a  much  more  frequent  and  severe 
form  of  the  disease  than  that  which  we  have  just  described. 
Not  only  are  the  precursory  febrilesymptoms  more  violent,  but 
the  whole  course  of  the  malady  is  protracted ;  the  eruption  is 
seldom  so  universal  as  in  the  simple  variety,  but  is  in  scat- 
tered patches  which  frequently  vanish  and  reappear,  the 
interior  of  the  mouth  and  &uces  is  of  a  high  red  colour, 
tumefied  and  painful,  superficial  ulcerations  not  unfre- 
quentl^  form  on  the  tonsils,  uvula,  and  soft  palate,  and  the 
throat  IS  much  clogged  up  with  a  tough  viscid  phlegin.  la 
S.  maligna  the  fever  is  of  a  typhoid  character,  the  pulse  it 
small  and  feeble,  the  tongue  and  lips  dry,  and  encrusted 
with  a  brown  fur ;  there  is  delirium  alternating  with  coma, 
and  the  rash  is  faint  and  continually  coming  and  going  ;  tba 
ulcers  in  the  throat  are  covered  with  dark  coloured  sloughs, 
and  a  large  quantitjr  of  viscid  mucus  ologs  up  the  fauces 
and  impedes  respiration  and  deglutition.  These  symptoms 
are  often  accompanied  by  diarrhcea,  and  by  petechie  on  the 
skin,  with  htemorrhage  from  the  nose,  throat,  bowel*,  or 
other  parts,  which  generally  lead  to  a  fatal  termination 
this  may  occur  on  the  third  or  fi>urth  day  of  the  disease,  or 
the  patient  may  linger  to  the  second  or  third  week :  if  reco- 
very take  place,  it  is  exceedingly  tedious.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  during  the  prevalence  of  scarlatina  adults  are 
not  unfrequently  affected  with  the  efflorescence  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  without  the  skin  participating  in  the 
affection.  For  this  class  of  cases  Dr.  Tweedy  has  proposed 
the  name  of  8.  fauciura.  All  the  varieties  of  scarlatina 
that  we  have  mentioned  may  be  observed  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  same  epidemic,  and  even  among  members  of 
the  same  family ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  each  epidemio 
has  generally  a  certain  character  or  type,  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  in  order  to  regulate  the  treatment.  Tiuc 
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cncanttUnea  renders  it  difficult  to  oooie  to  my  just  con- 
duuoD  M  to  the  mortality  from  thU  disease. 

From  iba  register  of  eases  kept  at  the  London  Fever 
Hoipital,  it  appears  that  in  the  years  1823  and  1823  the 
duetse  waa  extremely  mild,  ai  none  of  the  patients  died 
daring  these  years.      Iq  1884  the  mortality  wss  1  in  21 ; 
io  1835, 1  inl3 ;  in  1826,  1  in  29;  in  1627, 1  in  41 ;  in  1828, 
liD  10;  m  1829,  1  in  6;  in  1830, 1  in  6;  in  1831  the  dis- 
cMc  vas  not  pravalent,  and  none  of  the  oases  proved  fatal ; 
to  1832  the  mortality  was  1  in  40.    Of  644  cases  treated  at 
this  hospital,  the  gross  mortality  was  38,  of  which  13  were 
males  and  25  females.    Tables  kept  at  the  same  institution 
ihovtbat  females  are  more  subject  to  its  attacks  than  males, 
ind  children  than  adults;  but  it  is  not  a  disease  which  pre- 
rails  to  generally  as  measles  or  small-pox.    If  not  equally 
prevalent  howeTer,  the  secondary  diseases  induced  by  it  are 
perhaps morvtroublesomeand  numerous,  and  among  the  prin- 
tipal  of  ibese  may  be  enumerated  anasarca,  ophthalmia,  in- 
llammation  of  and  discharge  from  the  internal  ear,  with  de- 
struction of  its  drum,  and  consequent  deafness,  enlargement 
andsoppuratioD  of  the  eervical  glands,  laryngitis,  and  chronic 
hroncbitis.   The  first-named  of  these  diseases.  Anasarca,  is  of 
sneh  frequent  occurrence  that  a  few  remarks  on  it  are  neces- 
sary to  render  complete  our  history  of  Scarlatina.    It  comes 
on  as  ftequently  after  the  mild  as  after  the  severe  forms,  but 
is  oer^  observed  as  a  saquenoe  of  S.  maligna,  and  rarely 
«eeuis  after  puberty.    Two  or  three  weeks  after  desquama- 
tion of  the  cuticle  has  taken  place,  and  while  the  patient  is 
eonvaleasiog,  be  begins  to  complain  of  languor  and  loss  of 
itrength  and  appetite;  his  sleep  is  disturbed,  his  pulse 
luiek,  his  bowMs  eoetive,  and  hu  urine  scanty.    Or  the 
ittack  may  begin  with  sickness  and  purgiuK>  the  face  and 
apper  parts  then  begin  to  swell,  and  the  swelling  shortly  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  body.    In  some  rare  instances,  after 
the  anaaarea  aas  become  general,  effusion  has  taken  place 
into  the  brain,  chest,  and  abdomen,  occasioning  death  in  a 
few  boors.    The  morbid  appearances  which  are  met  with  in 
the  bodice  of  those  who  die  of  Soarlatina.  depend  upon  the 
stage  of  the  disease  at  which  dissolution  took  place.    At  an 
early  period,  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  unacquainted  with 
any  changes  in  the  solid  or  fluid  constituents  of  our  frame 
that  are  cbancteriatic  of  the  disease  we  are  treating  of, 
whilst  those  that  are  met  with  when  death  has  taken  place 
at  a  mora  advanced  period  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  proper  to 
the  disease,  but  are  owing  to  certain  morbid  actions  superven- 
ing upon  it  and  excited  by  it   With  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  Scarlatina,  it  must  have  reference  to  the  constitution  of 
the  individual  attacked,  to  the  type  of  the  prevailing  fever, 
and  to  the  particular  form  of  it  by  which  he  may  be  effected. 
In  the  simple  Taiiety,  little  is  required  beyond  keeping  the 
patient  quiet  ana  oooV  and  restricting  him  to  the  use  of  a 
mild  nnstimulating  diet.  In  the  S.  anginosa,  the  treatment 
as  a  general  rule  should  be  antiphlogistic,  general  bleeding 
is  not  requisite,  and  is  apt  to  retard  recoverv  by  reducing 
the  patient's  strength ;  but  cupping  on  the  back  of  the  neck. 
or  the  application  of  leeches  behind  the  ears  or  under  the 
jaw,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Tweedy  to  be  '  the  most  effectual 
■Mde  of  relieving  the  inflammation  of  the  throat.'  Emetics 
»e  likewise  recommended  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
«der.  and  the  bowels  are  to  be  kept  open  by  means  of 
{saile  aperiants.      Monv  praotitioners  advise  the  employ- 
sent  of  antimooials  sna  other  diaphoretics,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite perspiration,  but  these  remedies  fail  in  producing  what 
ibetr  advoealiw  so  much  desire,  and  consequentlv  no  useful 
^arpose  can  b«  served  by  their  exhibition.    The  practice 
tfaich  seams  on  the  whole  to  be  most  beneRoial,  and  cer- 
laialy  is  meet  agreeable  to  the  patient's  feelings,  consitts  in 
tfrioeing  the  unnatural  heat  oi  the  skin  by  the  application 
*r  extcvasl  cold.     Dr.  Currie  pf  Liverpool,  who  first  called 
Ike  sttentioD  of  tbe  profession  to  this  point,  directs  that  the 
patient  be  taken  oat  of  bed,  'stripped  naked,  and  placed  in 
u  empty  tub ;  a  bucket  or  two  of  cold  water  is  toen  to  be 
nddenly  emptied  over  tbe  head,  and  the  bodv  being  quiokly 
dried,  he  is  to  b«  ag«in  placed  in  bed.    If  the  senMtion  of 
(iiilliaess  remain,  a  little  warm  wine  and  water  is  to  be  ad- 
oinistered.'  Tbe  more  usual  mode  is  to  wash  or  spunge  the 
Mifsee  of  tbe  body  with  eold  water,  or  vinegar  and  water, 
M  often  ■•  tha  temperature  is  above  tbe  natural  standard. 
It  ii  of  eouna  neoeasary  that  tbe  apartment  be  kept  cool 
sod  well  ventilated,  and  tbe  thirst  may  be  allayed  by  acidu- 
lated drinks.    When  tbe  throat  is  much  affected,  a  small 
blistor  may  be  applied  Mternally,  snd  warm-water  gargles 
Bade  nie  of;  or  tba  slasm  arising  tnm  warm  water  may  be 


inhaled  with  advantage.    After  the  fever  and  rash  have 

abated,  bark  and  the  mineral  acids,  with  a  more  generous 

diet,  should  be  prescribed. 

S.  maligna,  if  seen  at  its  commencement,  is  generally 
beneflted  by  an  emetic;  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage  it 

requires  the  same  mode  of  treatment  which  is  adopted  in  all 
malignant  fevers.  While  the  excretions  are  promoted  by 
some  mild  mercurial  preparation,  as  tbe  Hydrargyrum  cum 
cretA,  in  doses  of  three  to  five  grains  once  or  twice  a  day, 
local  inflammation  must  be  guarded  against  and  combated 
by  means  of  leeches  and  blisters,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
strength  must  be  supported  by  a  suitable  diet.  Cases  in 
which  (he  vital  powers  are  extremely  low  reqube  tbe  fVee 
administration  orwine  and  the  occasional  use  of  opium.  The 
sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  much  recommended 
by  Dr.  Peart,  who  directs  that  two  drams  of  it  be  dissolved 
in  five  ounces  of  water,  and  that  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  this 
mixture  be  given  every  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  When  the  cutaneous  heat 
is  ftoBit  and  the  surface  dry,  tepid  washings  afford  great 
relief;  and  where  the  patient  is  unable  to  gargle  his  throat, 
the  sloughs  and  mucus  should  be  removed  by  means  of  the 
syringe.  Similar  treatment,  both  locd  and  general,  will  be 
required  in  that  variety  of  the  disease  in  which  the  throat 
is  affected  without  any  efflorescence  on  the  skin,  regard  of 
course  being  had  to  the  degree  of  its  virulence.  In  tbe 
treatment  of  all  these  varieties  of  Scarlatina  practitioners 
may  differ  in  opinion  respecting  the  efflcacy  of  partiitular 
remedies,  but  they  are  all  agreeaupon  the  general  principles 
to  be  adopted,  and  of  these  none  is  more  important  than  the 
ventilation  of  the  sick  chamber  and  the  f^ee  admbsion  of 
fresh  sir  around  tbe  patient. 

SCARLATTI,  ALBSSANDRO  and  DOMENICO, 
father  and  son,  are  persons  of  great  celebrity  in  musical 
bistoiy,  who  flourished  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth. 

'  AitSasARDRo,  founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  music, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1650,  and  though  it  is  not  known 
from  whom  he  derived  his  early  instruction,  it  is  certain 
that  he  completed  his  studies  under  Carissimi,  to  whose 
notice  be  introduced  himself,  and  whose  favor  he  obtained 
by  his  performance  on  the  harp,  which  was  of  the  most 
finished  kind.  This  acquaintance  was  formed  at  Rome,  in 
which  city,  and  also  at  Venice,  Alessandro  produced  many 
compositions,  both  for  the  church  and  theatre,  with  uniform 
success.  After  passing  some  years  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
he  finally  settled  in  his  native  city,  and  devoted  himself  to 
his  art,  the  improvement  of  which  was  his  most  anxious 
wish,  and  engaged  a  large  share  of  his  time.  He  at  first 
turned  bis  attention  to  the  operatic  overture,  and  soon  gave 
a  dramatic  character  to  what  till  then  had  been  without 
design  and  wretchedly  meagre.  He  also  is  supposed  to 
have  originated  violin  accompaniments  to  airs,  and  likewise 
those  symphonies,  or  ritornels,  which  afford  variety  and 
relieve  tbe  singer.  The  recitative  obbligato  is  also  indebted 
to  him  for  vast  improvement ;  and  the  da  capo,  or  repetition 
of  the  first  portion  of  an  air,  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  continued 
long  in  use ;  though  modern  taste  has  abolibhed  what,  very 
frequently  in  vocal  musie,  led  to  a  gross  violation  of  com- 
mon sense. 

The  elder  Scarlatti,  we  are  told,  produced  two  hundred 
masses, , a  hundred  operas,  and  three  thousand  cantatas. 
He  was.  Dr.  Burney  says,  author  of  the  words  of  many  of 
tbe  last.  The  same  writer  adds,  that  he  'found  part  of 
his  (Scarlatti's)  property  among  the  stolen  goods  of  all  the 
best  compositions  of  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  last 
century,'  Very  little  of  this  amazing  quantity  was  ever 
primed,  and  a  still  smaller  portion  u  known,  even  to  musical 
antiquaries,  at  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  cantatas  were 
arranged  as  duets  by  Durante,  his  pupil.  [DtntANTX.]  A 
clever  madrigal  for  four  sopranos  and  an  alto  is  published 
in  the  second  part  of  Martini's  Sag^io  di  Conirapptinio ; 
and  a  fugue  of  bis  composition,  in  r  rouior,  wbinh,  for  scien- 
tific contrivance  and  beauty  of  effect,  hag  few  rivals,  ap- 
pears amonj;  tbe  Harpsichord  Lessons  of  his  son.  He  was 
knighted  at  Rome  by  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and 
there  died  in  1 725. 

DouBNico  Scarlatti  was  bom  in  1663,  He  iivheritcd 
the  prudence  as  well  as  the  talent  of  his  father ;  and  as  the 
parent  had  profited  much  by  his  connection  with  so  great  a 
master  as  CTarisi-imi,  so  the  son  derived  at  least  equal  ad- 
vantages from  his  acouaintance  with  the  first  of  musicians. 
Handel,  whose  frienoship  be  acquired  while  both  were  re- 
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«i<ln)g  at  Venice.  So  much  attached  was  the  young  Italian 
to  the  celebrated  Saxon,  that  he  followed  him  to  Rome,  and 
only  quitted  his  firiend  on  receiving  an  appointment  in  the 
stsrvice  of  the  king  of  PortugaL  He  afterwards  returned  to 
the  papal  city ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  father,  proceeded  to 
Naples,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy,  beneficial  to  both, 
with  Hasse,  an  opera  composer  of  the  first  rank.  [Hassk.] 
He  finally,  in  1735,  accepted  an  invitation  to  Madrid,  as 
master  of  the  royal  chapel  and  teacher  to  the  queen,  who 
had  been  his  pupil  at  Lisbon.  He  died  in  that  city  in 
1751. 

Domenico  left  many  operas  and  other  compositions;  but 
his42  Suitet  de  Piicet  pour  le  Clavecin  is  the  work  by  which 
be  is  now  known,  and  on  which  his  reputation  solely  rests. 
To  execute  these  was,  during  nearly  half  a  century,  the 
object  at  which  all  ambitious  harpsichord  players  aimed :  to 
perform  them  well  was  considered  a  decisive  proof  of  prac- 
tical excellence;  and  even  now  it  requires  a  nimble  and 
brilliant  fin,8;er  to  do  them  justice,  though  in  point  of  style 
they  are  thoroughly  obsolete,  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  nature 
of  the  piano-forte,  and,  indeed,  are  considered  rather  as 
musical  curiosities  than  as  fit  subjects  for  study,  even  for 
the  professional  musician.  We  must  however  except  the 
two  fugues  forming  part  of  the  work,  which,  for  every  good 
quality  that  distinguishes  the  kind  of  composition,  nave 
never  yet  been  surpassed,  and  must  always  be  admired  by 
those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  this  elaborate  species  of 
harmony,  Domenico  Scarlatti  left  a  son,  Giuseppb,  born 
at  Naples  in  1718,  who  composed  some  harpsichord  music, 
and  many  Italian  operas,  all  of  which  were  popular  in  their 
day;  and  some  of  the  latter  were  produced  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  London ;  but  not  a  single  piece  of  his  music  ever 
came  under  our  view.  Dr.  Burney  (in  Rees's  Cyclop.)  says, 
— '  his  works  are  distinguished  by  a  lij^ht  pleasing  style 
peculiar  to  the  Scarlatti  family.'  He  died  at  Vienna  in 
1776. 

SC.4RLET  DYE.  The  finest  scarlet  dye  is  obtained 
from  cochineal.  [Cocbinbal.]  According  to  Berthollet  the 
dyeing  of  scarlet  is  performed  at  two  operations ;  the  first 
is  called  the  boiling  {bouillon),  and  the  second  the  redden- 
ing. 

For  a  boiling  intended  to  dye  about  100  pounds  of  cloth, 
six  pounds  of  bitartrate  of  potash  (cream  of  tartar)  ate  first 
thrown  into  water  a  little  more  than  lukewarm  ;  after  the 
bath  has  been  well  stirred,  and  become  a  little  hotter,  half  a 

found  of  powdered  cochineal  is  thrown  in  and  well  mixed, 
mmediately  afterwards  five  pounds  of  clear  solution  of 
chloride  (muriate)  of  tin  are  poured  in  and  carefully 
mixed.  As  soon  as  the  bath  begins  to  boil,  the  cloth  is  in- 
troduced, and  made  to  circulate  rapidly  two  or  three  times ; 
when  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  boiling  heat  for  two  hours, 
it  is  removed  and  well  washed. 

For  preparing  the  second  bath,  which  is  the  reddening, 
five  pounds  and  a  half  of  powdered  cochineal  are  put  into 
a  boiler,  as  soon  as  the  water  which  it  contains  is  about  to 
boil,  and  after  being  properly  mixed,  fourteen  pounds  of 
■olution  of  chloride  of  tin  are  added,  and  the  cloth  is  thrown 
in,  rapidly  whirled  for  a  short  time,  then  boiled  for  an  hour, 
taken  out,  cooled,  and  washed  and  dried. 

Some  variations  in  the  proportions  of  the  different  ingre- 
dients are  occasionally  adopted,  for  an  account  of  which  we 
may  refer  to  Berthollet's  'Treatise  on  Dyeing.' 

SCARPA.  ANTONIO,  was  born  at  La  Motta,  a  small 
Tillage  of  Friuli,  in  the  year  1748.  His  parents  were  pei> 
sons  in  humble  life,  and  be  was  indebted  to  a  distant  rela- 
tion for  the  means  of  commencing  bis  studies,  while  yet 
7ery  young,  at  the  university  of  Paidua.  The  death  of  his 
early  benefactor  soon  left  him  dependent  on  his  own  re- 
sources ;  but  he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  with  such 
diligence  that  he  became  distinguished  above  his  fellows, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the 
illustrious  Morgagni. 

In  the  year  177-2  Scarpa's  acquirements  had  become  so 
well  known,  that  he  was  selected  as  the  most  fit  person  to 
fill  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Modena,  which 
was  then  re-establi!>hed.  Here  he  published  his  first  work, 
a  treatise  on  the  structure  of  the  internal  ear.  The  grand- 
duke  of  Modena,  Francis  III.,  to  whom  this  book  had  been 
dedicated,  nominated  Scarpa  in  the  same  year  to  the  post 
of  suigeon-in-chief  to  the  military  hospital  in  his  capital. 
Success  abated  nothing  of  Scarpa's  habits  of  diligence. 
Having  published  another  work,  on  the  structure  of  the 
nerves,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  France,  Holland,  and 


England,  dnrine  which  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many 
eminent  men.  During  his  stay  in  Paris,  the  offer  of  the  Mia- 
tomical  chair  in  the  university  of  Pavia  was  made  to  him  by 
the  emperor  Joseph  U.    A  feeling  of  gratitude  to  his  early 

Eatron  induced  Scarpa  to  decline  this  flattering  offer  until 
e  was  urged  to  accept  it  by  the  duke  of  Modena  himself. 
He  was  eventually  installed  in  his  chair  at  Pavia  in  the 
year  1783.  His  researches  into  the  anatomy  of  the  organs 
of  smell  and  hearing,  and  his  treatises  on  the  nerves  of  the 
heart,  and  on  the  minute  anatomy  of  bone,  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession,  and  showed  his  unwearied  assi- 
duity. These  works,  and  especial  that  on  the  nerves  of  the 
heart,  which  decided  in  the  afiirmative  the  long  disputed 
question  whether  the  heart  is  supplied  witb  nerves,  had 
procured  for  Scarpa  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a  European  reputation.  But  he  still  continued  those 
labours  to  which  he  was  so  much  devoted.  In  the  year 
1801  he  published  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the 
eye;  and  in  18U4  his  observations  on  the  cure  of  aneurism 
appeared,  to  which  a  question  proposeu  some  vears  pre- 
viously by  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Medicine  haa  given  oc- 
casion. In  1809  he  published  a  splendid  work  on  hernia, 
which  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  point.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  gave  up  the  labour  of  public  teaching, 
but  received  in  the  year  1814  the  honourable  appointment 
of  Director  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Pavia.  His  sugges- 
tions for  an  improved  system  of  medical  education  were  not 
attended  to,  and  disgust  led  him  to  resign  this  post,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  retired  from  practice.  He  followed  his 
old  pursuits  however  with  undiminished  energy  in  retire- 
ment, and  it  is  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  we  owe  some 
most  valuable  remarks  on  the  operation  for  stone,  as  well  as 
many  other  surgical  tracts.  The  collection  of  these  minor 
treatises  was  one  of  the  last  labours  of  his  life.  He  pursued 
it,  though  suffering  for  some  years  under  almost  total  blind- 
ness, and  the  publication  of  the  third  and  concluding  volume, 
in  1832,  preceded  his  death  by  only  a  few  months. 

In  addition  to  his  profound  knowledge  as  an  anatomist, 
Scarpa  possessed  unrivalled  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  a  talent 
that  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  his  works.  His 
industry  was  indefatigable,  and  a  bare  enumeration  of  the 
titles  of  his  works  would  occupy  nearly  a  column  of  this 
Cyclopedia.  All  that  he  wrote  had  a  definite  practical 
aim,  and  hence  no  lapse  of  time  will  render  his  labours  use- 
less or  cause  his  name  to  be  forgotten.  In  point  of  in- 
dustry he  has  been  compared  to  Cuvier,  and,  like  him,  be 
did  not  confine  his  investigations  to  one  department  of 
science.  Even  medicine  and  the  kindred  sciences  did  not 
engross  all  of  Scarpa's  time.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar,  a 
man  of  great  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  thoroughly 
skilled  in  agriculture,  and  a  passionate  lover  of  the  chase. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  end  of  most 
of  the  learned  societies  of  Europe;  and  he  was  honoured 
even  by  Napoleon,  who  seems  to  have  respected  his  devoted 
loyalty  to  the  Austrian  family,  as  well  as  by  the  house  of 
Austria  itself. 

In  person  Scarpa  was  about  the  middle  size,  of  very  gen- 
tlemanly deportment,  though  not  without  a  degree  of  reserve 
and  austerity  towards  strangers,  but  of  a  disposition  so 
amiable  that  he  made  friends  of  all  who  knew  him.  After 
several  years  of  severe  suffering  from  a  calculous  disorder, 
which  terminated  fatally,  by  inducing  intlammation  of  the 
bladder,  Scarpa  died  at  Pavia,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1 832. 

A  list  of  Scarpa's  works,  many  of  which  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  is  appended  to  a  sketch  of  his  life  in  the 
'Archives  6£n£rales  de  M6decine'  for  March,  1833.  An- 
other biographical  notice  is  contained  in  the  '  Medical  Ga- 
zette' for  December  8,  1832,  where  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
erroneously  stated  to  have  been  1745;  and  a  third,  more 
full  than  either,  in  the  '  Annali  Universal!  di  Medicina'  fcr 
November,  1832. 

SCARPE.      [SCHELDE.] 

SCARPANTO,  the  modern  name  of  the  island  Carpa- 
thus  (KdpraSoc), which  lies  between  Rhodes  and  Crete,  from 
the  latter  of  which  it  is  distant  60  Roman  miles,  according 
to  Pliny  (iv.  20).  We  know  scarcely  anything  of  its  his- 
tory. It  is  mentioned  by  Homer '//.,  ii.  676),  under  the 
name  of  Crapathus  (KptiraSoc),  and  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny 
(V.  36)  as  one  of  the  Rhodian  islands.  Strabo  (x.  489, 
Casaub.)  describes  it  as  lofty  and  200  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  says  that  it  contained  four  towns,  one  of  whico 
was  called  Nisyrus.  The  sea  between  Rhodes  and  Crete  was 
called  the  Carpathian  Sea,  from  the  name  of  the  island. 
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SCAXBOS.  PAUL.  »  celebnted    French  barlawiae 
writer,  vas  bom  at  Paris  in  or  about  1610,  of  an  antiant 
fiuniljr,  and  to  the  inheritance  of  wealth,  until  an  artful  step- 
mother lupplanted  him  in  hia  father's  aSectioiu,  and  finaUy 
deprived  mm  of  his  inheritance  and  reduced  him  to  poverty. 
Exiled  from  home,  young  Scarron  purchased  bis  restoration 
to  Avour  by  entering  upon  an  ecclesiastical  life,  for  which  his 
character  and  habits  were  ill  suited,  and  in  which  he  never 
proceeded  beyond  the  introductory  degrees.     For  some 
years  he  indulged  in  gross  and  scandalous  debauchery,  in 
which,  at  the  age  of  27,  he  was  stopped  by  the  results  of 
a  singular  extravagance.    Being  at  Mans,  where  he  held  a 
eaooory,  during  the  Carnival,  and  desirous  of  sharing  the 
gaieties  of  the  season,  which  he  could  no^  do  consistently 
with  his  character  as  a  churchman,  he  and  three  friends 
hit  on  the  device  of  covering  themselves  with  honey,  and 
rolling  in  feathers.      Thus  plumed  they  entered  the  town ; 
but  the  joke  was  thought  too  strong  even  for  Carnival  licence, 
and  being  assaulted  and  plucked,  the  unfiwthered  bipeds  were 
Sun  to  esouie  by  jumping  into  Uie  Sarthe,  and  biding  in  the 
rushes.    Trie  other  three  died  in  consequence  of  this  adven- 
ture ;  and  Scarron  himself  contracted  maladies  from  cold 
and  exposure,  which  rendered  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  an  abridgment  (raecourci)  of  human 
suffering    Disease  and  pain  could  not  however  subdue  his 
lively  spirit,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  minister- 
ing by  his  writings  and  conversation  to  tne  amusement  of 
the  courtly  and  the  gay,  to  whom  his  house  became  a  ren- 
detvous ;  and  not  being  troubled  with  an  over-scrupulous 
delicacy,  he    obtained  both   from  private    liberality  and 
court  favour  the  means  of  leading  an  easy  and  expensive 
life.  In  1652  he  became  acquainted  with  Mtadlle.  d'Aubign£ 
(aAerwards  Madame  de  Maintenon),  then  in  a  state  of  po- 
verty and  dependence.     His  heart,  capable,  notwithstanding 
its  levity,  of  noble  emotions,  was  touched  by  her  merit  and  ber 
distress;  and  with  a  delicate  and  disinterested  generosity,  he 
offered  to  her  the  choice  either  of  entering  a  convent  at  big 
expense  or  of  sharing  his  precarious  fortunes  as  his  wife. 
She  chose  the  latter;  and  chastened  by  her  influence,  the 
society  of  his  house,  always  a  favourite  resort  of  the  wits, 
became  still  more  select  and  brilliant.    Meanwhile  his  for- 
tane  became  smaller  and  smaller ;  for  on  his  marriage  he 
had  lost  his  canonry,  and  his  other  chief  dependence,  the 
profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  works,  diminished  greatly 
towards  the  end  of  his  life.    This  however,  like  all  other 
evils,  he  bore  with  unflinching  gaiety ;  and  his  last  days 
were  only  troubled  by  anxiety  for  the  prospects  of  his  wire, 
•hose  conduct  in  a  trying  situation  bad  been  irreproach- 
sble,  and  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  high  affection  and 
esteem.      [Maintbnon.]     He  died  October   14tb,  1660  ; 
ud  his  last  words  were, '  I  could  not  have  supposed  it  so 
easy  to  make  a  joke  of  death.' 

One  cannot  but  sympathise  with  a  man  who  bore  great 
rafferings  with  such  unconquerable  cheerfulness ;  and  that 
there  was  much  to  love  in  Scarron's  libertine  and  thought- 
less character  is  proved  by  the  affection  of  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  including  many  of  the  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  the  time.  His  works  bear  the  impress  of  his  mind  : 
*itty,  lively,  unlaboured,  and  unrefined,  they  were  despised 
by  tlMi  critic  Boileau,  but  favourites  on  the  stage  and  with 
the  people.  The  plots  of  his  comedies  were  mostly  bor- 
rowed from  the  Spanish:  they  are  slight,  irregular,  and 
farcical ;  but  they  made  people  laugh.  His  collected  works 
bavebeen  published  in  various  editions.  The  chief  of  them 
are,  'L'Eneide  Trsvestie,'  8  books,  continued  by  Moreau  de 
Brazey ;  Comedies; '  Le  Roman  Comique,'  the  most  lasting 
of  his  works ;  'Nouvelles  Espagnoles,'  translated  from  the 
Spanish ;  and  his  Letters.  Most  of  Scarron's  works  have 
been  translated  into  English  ;  some  by  the  facetious  (to 
Kive  him  the  usual  epithet)  Tom  Brown,  and  the  '  Roman 
Comique'  bv  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

8CARUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Labridse.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  remarkable  for  the  structure  of 
tbeir  jaws,  which  project,  are  convex  in  front  and  concave 
vitbin,  and  present  a  sharp  cutting  edge.  The  teeth  cover 
these  jaws,  being  arranged  upon  their  outer  surface  like 
Kales,  and  are  blended  together  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
outlines  are  scarcely  discernible.  Besides  these  teeth  on 
the  jaws,  there  are  others  on  the  pharyngeal  plates,  which 
sie  of  a  depressed  transverse  form.  The  body  is  of  the 
Mme  oblong  oval  form  as  in  the  Wrasses,  to  which  tiahes 
the  species  of  the  present  group  are  closely  allied.  'in« 
ieales  are  very  large. 
P.  C«  No.  1397. 


The  Scari  are  inhabitaats  of  the  tropical  seas,  and  from 
the  brilliancy  of  tbeir  colouring,  combmed  with  the  pecu- 
liar form  of  their  jaws,  have  received  the  name  of  parrot- 
fishes. 

SCAURXJS  is  the  oognomenof  abranchof  the  Patrician 
gens  of  the  Aemilii,  but  it  was  also  home  by  other  families, 
such  as  the  Aurelii  The  house  of  the  Aemilii  Scauri  did 
not  attain  high  honours  until  the  latter  period  of  the  re- 
public, and  there  are  only  two  members  of  it  who  have 
acquired  reputation  in  the  history  of  Rome,  M.  AemiUus 
Scaurus,  the  princeps  lenatus,  who  was  consul  in  115  B.C., 
and  his  son,  who  bore  the  sane  name.  The  first  of  the 
family  mentioned  in  history  is  L.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  who 
had  the  command  of  a  psrt  of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus,  190  B.C.    (Ov.,  xxxvii.  31.) 

M.  AxMiLius  ScAtmns,  the  princeps  senatus,  was  bor& 
in  163  B.C.  His  father,  though  a  patrician,  was  poor,  ana 
carried  on  the  business  of  a  charcoal  merchant  {oarboruiriwn 
tKgotium),  (Aurel.  Vict.,  Da  Fir.  JIL,  c  72),  and  when  he 
died,  the  son,  for  want  of  means,  hesitated  whether  he  should 
devote  himself  to  public  affairs  or  engage  in  some  lucrative 
business.  He  decided  upon  the  former.  He  first  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  soldier  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  (126 
B.C.)  he  served  under  L.  Aurelius  Orestes  in  Sardinia.  A 
few  years  afterwards  (123  B.C.),  when  he  obtained  the  office 
of  curule  ledile,  he  was  not  able  to  exhibit  to  the  people  the 
games  customary,  on  that  occasion,  but  he  made  up  this  de- 
ficiency by  a  just  and  punctual  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of 
his  office.  In  the  year  120  b.c.  he  was  prKtor  urban  us,  and 
his  coins,  on  which  the  head  of  Apollo  is  represented,  pro- 
bably belong  to  this  year,  and  refer  to  the  Ludi  ApoUinaret, 
the  celebration  of  which  was  always  conducted  by  theprcetor 
urbanus.  At  the  time  when  Hiempsal  sought  help  at  Rome 
against  Jugurtha,  Scaurus  was  among  the  first  who  urged 
the  necessity  of  punishing  the  usurper,  and  did  not,  like 
many  others,  accept  the  bribes  that  were  offered  to  him. 
This  conduct  however  is  attributed  by  Sallust  (.Jug.,  15)  not 
to  his  love  of  justice,  but  to  bis  fear  of  detection ;  and  this 
opinion  is  sumciently  confirmed  by  his  subsequent  conduct 
in  Africa  (Sallust,  Jug-,  29)  and  on  other  occasions.  In  the 
year  1 16  b.c.  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship, but  without  success.  (Cic,  Pro  Afurtn.,  17.)  In 
the  following  year  however  he  not  only  obtained  the  consul- 
ship, but  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  princeps 
senatus.  During  his  consulship  he  carried  two  laws,  one  a  Lex 
Sumtuaria,  and  another  respecting  the  suffrage  of  freedmen; 
and  he  also  triumphed  over  the  JLigurians  and  several  Al- 
pine tribes. 

In  109  B.C.  Scaurus  was  censor  with  Livius  Drusus, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  restored  the  Mulvian  bridge,  and 
formed  the  Via  Aemilia,  which  ran  past  Pisa  and  Luua  to 
Dertona.  When  his  colleague  died,  Scaurus,  according  to 
custom,  should  have  laid  down  his  office,  but  be  refused 
until  the  tribunes  threatened  him  with  imprisonment  In 
107  B.C.  Scaurus  was  made  consul  a  second  time.  His 
unsuccessful  competitor,  P.  Rutilius,  brought  a  charge  of 
bribery  and  corruption  (.ambitus)  against  him ;  but  he  wag 
acquitted,  and  then  brought  the  same  charge  against  bis  ad- 
versary. (Cic,  Brut,  30  ;  De  Orat.,  ii.  69.)  Some  years 
afterwards  one  of  his  sons  took  part  in  the  unfortunate  cam- 
paign against  the  Cimbri  on  the  Athesis  (Adige),  under 
Quintus  (^atulus,  and  when  he,  with  several  others,  escaped 
to  Rome,  his  father  so  severely  reproached  him  for  his 
cowardice,  that  the  young  man  put  an  end  to  his  life.  ( Valer. 
Max.,  V.  8, 4.)  In  100  b.c.  Scaurus  received  the  office  of  pre»- 
fectus  annonte,  of  which  the  senate  had  deprived  L.  Satur- 
uinus,  and  in  the  ensuing  mutiny  Scaurus  defended  the 
senatorid  party.  ((Die,  Pro  Babir.,  7.)  During  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  he  was  much  harassed  by  his  personal 
enemies,  though  their  charges,  especially  those  which  re- 
ferred to  his  avarice,  may  not  have  been  unfounded.  At  the 
time  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  college  of  augurs,  he  re- 
fused to  admit  Cn.  Domitius  Aenobarbus  into  the  college, 
and  was  therefore  accused  by  him  of  having  caused  Uie 
neglect  of  the  sacra  of  the  Roman  people  at  Lanuvium. 
Scaurus  escaped  punishment,  though  with  great  difficulty. 
(Ascon.  in  Scccurtan.,  p.  21,  Orelli.)  A  short  time  after- 
wards, Q.  Servilius  (Japio  brought  against  him  the  charge 
of  having  enriched  himself  in  an  unlawful  manner  during 
an  embassy  in  Asia,  but  Scaurus  again  escaped  by  bring- 
ing another  accusation  against  Csspio.  The  latter  how- 
ever, to  avenge  himself,  in  the  year  90  B.C.,  induced  the 
tribune  Q.  Varius  to  accuse  Scaurus  of  having  instigated 
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i»  Italian  allies  to  tale  up  arm* ;  but  the  bold  manner  in 
vfaieh  Scauins  denied  the  efaar^e,  induced  Vartus  to  with- 
«irav  his  accusation.  (Aurel.  Viot,  e.;  Aseon.,  e.,  p. 
22.)  It  must  have  been  soon  after  this  event  that  Scaunu 
died,  fbr  we  know  that  in  the  year  S8  B.C.  bia  widow  became 
the  wife  of  Sulla. 

If  we  were  to  Jud^  of  Beaunis  aeeording  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Cicero  in  several  of  his  works,  we  must  consi- 
der him  one  of  the  first  of  the  Romans:  Cicero  at  least  con- 
sidered him  as  the  greatest  man  of  his  age.  This  partiality 
of  Cicero  for  Seaurus  arose  partly  fi-om  both  of  them  b<r- 
longing  to  the  aristoeratical  party,  and  partly  from  the  cir- 
enmstance  that  Cicero,  when  a  youth,  bad  been'  introduced 
into  his  house,  and  the  impression  which  the  grave  and 
proud  aristocrat  then  made  upon  the  young  man  was  never 
ellkced.  Scaums  possessed  some  of  the  stem  virtues  of  an 
antient  Roman,  and  though  he  was  an  inflexible  aristocrat, 
he  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  the 
senate,  which  is  sliown  fh>m  the  fact  that  all  the  charges 
brought  against  him  fell  to  the  ground.  Although  origin- 
ally poor,  he  had  in  the  Utter  years  of  bis  life  amassed  im- 
mense wealth.  The  character  which  Ballast  gives  of  him 
is  that  of  a  '  homo  nobilis,  impiger,  faotiosus,  avidus  po- 
tentis,  honoris,  divitiarum,  ceterum  vitia  sua  callide  oceul- 
tans;'  and  it  was  undoubtedly  by  the  appearance  of  sineeritv 
and  integrity  which  he  kept  up  throoghout  his  life  in  sucn 
a  masteriy  manner,  that  ne  gained  the  admiration  of  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  Seaurus  also  distinguished 
Umself  as  an  orator  (Cic,  Brut.,  29,  30),  and  wrote  a  work, 
in  three  books,  containing  the  history  of  his  own  life,  which 
however  is  now  lost 

M.  AzMiLius  Scaukvs,  son  of  the  former,  and  after- 
wards son-in-law  of  Sulla,  inherited  only  the  bad  quali- 
ties of  his  father.  Ha  increased  his  wealth  during  the  pro- 
scriptions of  Sulla;  and  during  the  war  against  Mithridates, 
when  he  served  as  qusstor  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  he  dis- 
graced his  name  by  accepting  bribes  lor  declaring  himself 
m  favour  of  Aristobulus  against  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusalem. 
Pompey  however,  save  him  the  province  of  Syria  with  three 
legions,  and  here  ne  remained  until  59  B.C.  Daring  this 
time  be  made  a  plundering  inroad  into  the  peaceful  country 
of  Aretas,  who  could  only  prevent  Seaurus  from  committing 
further  robberies  by  the  enormous 'bribe  of  300  talents. 
(Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud^  xiv.  S.)  After  his  return  to  Rome  he 
obtained  the  curule  radileship,  in  the  year  in  which  P. 
Clodius  was  tribune,  that  is,  58  B.C.  (CSc,  Pro  Bext.,  54.) 
The  games  which  he  exhibited  on  this  occasion  tax  surpassed 
everything  which  the  Romans  had  seen  (Plin.,  Hilt.  Nat., 
xxxvi.  IS),  and  involved  him  greatly  in  debt  (Ascon., 
Argitm.  ad  Scaurian. )  Soon  aner  this  he  obtained  ttie  office 
of  prtetor,  and  in  35  B.C.,  during  his  administration  of  Sar- 
dinia, he  extorted  exorbitant  sums  from  the  inhabitants,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  votes  in  the  approaching 
election  for  the  oonsulship.  But  when  he  came  forward  as 
a  candidate,  the  Sardinians,  through  the  person  of  the  tri- 
bune P.  Valerius  Triarius,  brought  against  him  the  charge 
of  repetunds,  and  other  crimes  were  at  the  same  time  laid 
to  hid  charge  (34  B.C.).  His  position  was  dangeroas  in  the 
highest  degree.  He  was  defended  by  six  advocates,  and 
among  them  Hortensius  and  Cicero.  A  great  part  of  the 
speech  which  the  latter  made  for  him  is  still  extant.  But 
nie  exertions  of  his  fl-iends,  his  own  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions, and  the  remembrance  of  bis  fkther,  induced  the  ju 
dices  to  acquit  him.  A  few  days  afterwards  be  was  accused 
of  ambitus,  and  althouj^h  Cicero  defended  him  again,  he 
was  condemned,  and  went  Into  exile. 

M.  Aemilius  Seaurus  the  Younger  is  one  of  the  worst 
specimens  of  Roman  nobles  towards  the  end  of  the  republic, 
and  his  whole  life  is  one  uninterrupted  series  of  crimes.  He 
was  despised  by  all  good  men,  and  gained  the  admiration 
of  the  populace  only  by  his  unbounded  extravagance,  for 
which  he  indemnified  himself  by  plundering  foreign  coun- 
tries. Notwithstanding  all  this, Cicero  twice  undertook  the 
defence  of  this  unprincipled  man.  It  may  be  that  Cicero's 
admiration  for  Seaurus  the  fathet  induced  him  to  attempt 
tt>  save  the  name  of  Scanrus  from  disgrace.  What  Horace 
(Carm.,  i.  12, 37)  means  in  reckoning  the  Scauri  among  the 
greatest  men  of  the  republic,  is  wholly  inconceivable. 

M.  AsHiLius  ScAiTRHs,  a  son  of  the  former,  betrayed  Sext 
Pompeius,  his  own  brother-in-law,  in  Asia,  to  the  generals 
of  Antony.  Afier  the  battle  of  Actium  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner, but  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  his  mother  Mucia. 
(iUcon.,  c ;  Dion.  C^s.,  li.  2.) 


M AHBBCUfl  ScAHRas,  a  son  of  the  former,  and  grandson 
of  M.  Aemilius  Seaurus  the  Younger,  was  a  good  orator 
and  poet,  but  a  man  of  the  most  dissolute  conduct  (Tacit., 
Annal.,  vi.  89 ;  Dion  Csm.,  Iviii,  34 ;  Senec,  De  Bene/.,  iv, 
31 .)  In  tlie  reign  of  Tiberius  he  was  accused  of  high-treaion, 
and,  in  the  same  reign  (a.d.  34),  of  adultery  with  Livia. 
These  charges  may  have  been  unfounded,  but  the  real  cause 
of  his  petseeutioBs  was  some  verses  against  the  emperor, 
whieh  his  eneiny  Macro  had  inserted  in  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  SoanruB.  To  escape  Airther  persecution,  be  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  Seneca  (.Suator.,  2)  calls  him  the  last  of  the 
Scauri. 
SCELIDOTHE'RIUM.  [MBOAmBiiDJt.] 
SCBLOTBS^  Fitzinger's  name  for  a  genus  of  Reptile* 

S laced  by  MM.  Dum^il  and  Bibron  among  the  Beineoidian 
lizard*,  with  the  foUowing 

Oenerie  Character. — Nostrils  lateral,'  each  opening  in 
two  plates  (the  nasal  and  the  rostral) ;  a  single  supero-nasa. 
plate  situated  across'  the  mtnsle,  behind  the  rostial  plate ; 
teeth  conical,  simple ;  tongue  flat,  of  an  arrow-head  shape, 
squamous,  and  notehed  at  its  point ;  palate  not  furnished 
with  teeth,  but  with  a  longitudinal  groove ;  auricular  aper- 
tures very  small ;  no  anterior  limbs ;  posterior  feet  divided 
into  two  unequal,  unguictilated,  subeyiindrioal  toes,  without 
dentilations ;  muccle  subeuneiform;  sides  rounded;  tail 
conical,  pointed ;  scales  smooth. 

In  this  genus  the  form,  taking  the  first  step  towards  the 
ophidian  type,  is  entirely  without  the  anterior  extremities; 
but  the  posterior  extremities  still  exist,  and  are  each  divided 
into  two  toes,  the  internal  much  shorter  than  the  external ; 
whereas  in  Pygopu*  [Bipbs]  all  external  appearance  of  toes 
is  lost,  althou^  the  posterior  extremities  are  still  retained. 

Example,  Scelotei  anewneut.  Fits.;  Sceloiet  Litmeei, 
Dnm.  et  Bibr. ;  Angvi*  Bipei,  linn. 

Detcription. — Coppery  or  bronzed  yellow  on  the  back 
and  upper  part  of  the  tail ;  lateral  parts  of  the  body  greyish ; 
as  many  rows  of  small  black  points  marked  with  a  whitish 
dash  in  the  middle  as  there  are  longitudinal  bands  of 
scales  on  the  upper  part  and  sides;  all  the  lower  parts 
greyish. 

iMcality. — Cape  of  Oood  Hope. 

SCENE-PAINTING.    With  respect  to  the  stage  of  the 
antient  theatres  very  little  is  known,  and  even  that  is  exceed- 
ingly indistinct,  being  founded  not  upon  description,  but 
merely  on  incidental  allusions.    Oranting  therefore  that  the 
antiente  employed  some  kind  of  temporary  stage  decoration 
suited  to  the  subject  of  the  piece,  it  is  very  questionable  if 
it  at  all  resembled  our  modem  scenery.  Indeed  the  stronger 
presumption  is  that  it  did  not :  while  the  width  of  their 
stages  renders  it  difficult  to  understand  how  any  scene 
painted  upon  a  single  piece  of  canvass  of  sufficient  size 
could  have  been  let  down,  or  rather  drawn  up,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed the  auleea  were,  or  otherwise  changed  during  the 
performance ;  it  is  quite  certain  that,  however  contrived  or 
executed,   any  kind  of  scenery  like   that  of  our  modem 
theatres  could  not  have  produced  the  same  degree  of  illu- 
sion.   The  very  circumstance  of  the  performance  taking 
place  in  the  open  anr,  and  in  daylight,  removes  all  doubt  as 
to  the  great  inferiority  of  scenic  effect,  especially  when  it  is 
recollected  that  besides  daylight  there  was  sunshine  also, 
consequently  accidental  shadows  thrown  ttom  one  side  upon 
the  stage  and  scene  itself.  In  tkct,  without  very  strong  posi- 
tive proof,  we  may  very  well  be  excused  for  questioning  if 
there  was  anvthing  approaching  to  scenic  illusioit  and  stage 
effect  in  the  aramatic  exhibitions  of  the  antients.  Such  doubt 
is  further  greatly  strengthened  by  our  knowing  that  so 
tax  from  showing  any  proficiency  m  linear  and  aSrial  per- 
spective, in  powerful  chiaroscuro,  and  in  landscape   com- 
positioo,  nearly  all  the  remains  and  specimens  olr^  antient 
painting  betray  great  ignoranceof  or  disregard  to  them,  yet 
they  are  piecisely  those  branches  of  his  art  in  wbicfa  it  is 
requisite    that   tne  scene-painter    should    be    thoroughly 
skilled,  and  those  which  are  most  essential  to  hta  subjects. 
Without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  branches  it  is  im- 

Cible  to  produce  any  tolerable  imitation  of  buildings  or 
Iseape  views,  which'  in  fact  comprise  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  scene-painter's  province.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  evident  that 
so  far  from  exacting  truth-like  imitation,  the  antients  over- 
looked many  gross  inconsistencies  upon  their  stage  ;  their 
tragic  and  comic  masks  were  grote&quely  unnatural,  while, 
by  enlarging  the  actors'  heads  and  faces,  they  must  have 
had  the  effect  of  diminishing  rather  than  at  all  increasing 
their  apparent  stature,  giving  them  the  proportions  of  dwam 
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vi&itmtted  eedies.  Contaqnantly,  thoogli  wo  an  fwf 
inperfNtly  iBqwiBted  iriUi  tha  itage  pertbrmuoM  and 
appiratn*  of  Um  Oraek  and  Roman  thaatras,  the  little  that 
Mdokoov  ia,  aafiir  as  UgDe8,auita  MOdnrira against  aaf 
diRree  of  aoenie  iUnaion  haring  Dean  nanfaad. 

With  the  riaa  and  progiaaa  of  ia>—  painting  and  «tag»- 
«Aet  in  modem  tiuaa  aw  ara  aot  miusli  better  aoqUainted, 
iinee  no  apeei— na  af  early  seeflerjr  baTS  been  preaerved, 
lod  only  acaAty.oaaual,  and  flragmantary  notioea  nlatlre  to 
it  have  eonw  doiwo  to  ua.  From  what  ia  reeorded  of  Baldas- 
iari  Pemaai's  [Paanxn]  worksof  this  elaai>  and  thoae  of  wme 
other  artiata,  it  would  iieam  that  aoene-paintin;  was  brought 
all  at  onea  to  perfcution  about  the  time  of  Leo  TL.  Weanspect 
however  that  that*  la  aome  exaggeration  in  sueh  aecounts, 
for  all  excellence  ia  oomparative,  and  the  same  degree  of 
illusion  which  would  now  be  thought  not  at  all  extraordinary 
voold  have  aeemed  quite  magical  to  those  aooustomed  to 
mv  inferior  attempta.  Owing  to  want  of  biatorioal  record 
and  accnrate'  desoriptioa,  it  ia  also  very  doubtflil  whether 
any  eoaaiderable  improrement  took  place  in  the  general 
aeoBonay  of  the  atagaand  everything  eonneoted  with  aeenio 
apparatus,  aa  writ  aa  in  aoene-painting.  Some  of  Peruzai's 
own  designa  for  aoenea  are  aaid  to  bo  atill  in  exiatenoe,  and 
ware  there  engrayed  eopiea  of  them,  or  had  other  cbefs- 
d'oearre  of  the  kind  been  ao  perpetuated  and  spread  abroad, 
we  should  be  able  to  decide  where  now  we  «aa  only  donbt. 
For  muefa  of  hie  reputation  with  hie  oontemporariei  Inigo 
Jonea  waa  indebted  to  the  ftiney  and  talent  he  diaplayed 
not  merely  aa  a  aeene-painter,  but  in  getting  np  pageanta 
and  maaqoea,  and  planning  the  deeorationa  and  machinery 
for  them.  The  dmcriptiona  however  given  of  them  are  so 
quaint  and  bombaalie,  that  they  rather  show  how  liberal 
others  were  of  their  admiration  towards  him,  than  convince 
na  that  Jonea  himself  appioaohed  those  scenic  contrivances 
and  eflbcta  which  have  ainoe  been  produced.  In  fact  we 
have  little  more  than  traditional  report  to  depend  npoa,  for 
there  exiata  no  hiatory  of  theatrical  painting  and  of  the 
variooa  improvementa  which  have  fh>m  time  to  time  taken 
place  in  the  deoorationa  and  apparatna  of  the  stas^e. 

Of  thialaat,  and  of  the  quantity  of  hidden  machinery  re- 
qairite  for  expeditionaly  changing  the  acenes,  as  well  as  tat 
efltellng  more  complex  diaplays  in  pieces  of  gpeetaele,  we 
shall  not  hen  apeak,  but  confine  our  remarks  to  the  painted 
aeenery  alme.  Beginning  with  what  ia  technically  the  drop- 
»eam,  as  being  the  simplest  of  all,  we  have  merely  to  remark 
that  it  ia  no  more  than  a  pietun  or  single  paintea  surfade  let 
down  by  way  of  blind  or  curtain  between  the  acts,  so  aa  to 
doae  up  the  opening  of  the  proscenium.  As  it  generally 
continues  to  be  nMd  for  an  indefinite  time — the  one  at 
Oavent  Garden  has  been  there  ever  since  the  theatre  was 
rebuilt  (1809)— the  drop  ia  mora  earefhlly  executed  than 
back  aeenea.  which,  ahowy  aa  they  may  be  in  effect,  ate  re- 
qaiied  only  for  a  aeaaon,  and  are  at  a  much  greater  distance 
from  the  spaetatora.  Aa  far  too  aa  nietorlal  effect  and  truth 
of  perspective  ara  coneerned,  a  arop  shows  itself  to  far 
KTMtar  advantage  than  other  aoenery,  whioh  la  oompoaed  of 
diflermt  pieeea  eoMlitntIng  what  is  called  a  set  of  scenes. 
Theseeonalatof  thenarrow  upright  pieces  called  glde-tcenet 
or  wingt,  of  the  narrow  horicontal  ones  {hanging-iemei  or 
M^,  painted  to  imitate  a  aky  or  oeiling,  bat  chiefly  in- 
tenM  to  aereen  the  apace  ovar  the  stage),  and  of  the  bach 
tcene.  Baeka  again  an  of  two  kinds,  vis.  rolling  scenes, 
which  an  let  down  from  above,  «aAflai»,  which  are  fbrmed 
of  two  aliding  seenea  strained  npon  framing,  like  the  wings, 
and  meeting  each  other  add  oniting  in  the  centre.  These  are 
amirioyed  when  what  ara  termed  praetieabh  scenes  are  re- 
qvned,  that  ia,  with  doors,  windows,  Ice.,  which  admit  of 
being  used  M  real  doors,  &e. ;  or  else  when  there  is  occa- 
sioo  that  the  '  flat '  shoold  suddenly  open  and  discover  an- 
other scene  behind  it  In  addition  to  tnese,  there  are  what 
are  termed  open  flata,  which  an  scenes  cut  out  in  places  so 
that  both  the  baekgronnd  is  aeen  and  the  actors  can  pass 
fhraagfa  them.  They  are  commonly  used  for  the  rapre- 
aratation  of  grovea  or  forests,  but  sometimes  for  interiors 
with  open  arehea.  There  are  besides  what  are  technically 
known  aa  piece*,  narrow  scenes  placed  obliquely  on  one  side 
of  the  stage  when  it  is  wanted  to  show  a  cottage  or  comer  of 
a  boose,  with  a  practicable  door  In  it.  Lastly,  there  is  get 
Jifwry,  as  it  is  termed,  a  species  of  atage  decoration  very 
recently  introduced,  where,  instead  of  the  usual  wings 
ranged  one  behind  the  other,  there  is  a  sing^le  scene  on  each 
ndeexten^ng  from  fronl^to  back,  so  that  the  stage  is  eom- 
^etehr  entloaed.    By  this  means  a  more  perfect  representa> 


tion  of  a  room  ean  be  obtained  than  when  wings  ara  em- 
ployed. 

In  flMt  sideHWenes  or  wings  can  be  rmrded  aa  little 
better  than  so  iminy  detaehed  aoreens  abaeliitely  necessary 
to  diut  out  from  view  the  space  on  each  aide  of  the  stage, 
sinoe  in  themselves  they  rather  detract  firom  than  at  all  aid 
illnaien  and  eShot ;  mora  especially  in  interion,  where  what 
riionld  repreaent  a  continuous  wall  or  snrfkee  on  either  side 
is  broken  into  several  pieces.which  are  besides  placed  parallel 
to  the  back  scene  or  flat,  instead  of  being  at  right  angles  to  it 
If  the  aeenery  be  viewed  exactly  fiwm  the  centre  and  iVom 
the  true  perspective  distance,  the  defect  thus  occasioned  is 
not  very  atriking  or  oUbnsive ;  but  if  the  spectator  be  neat . 
to  the  atage,  or  placed  on  one  side  of  the  house,  the  whole 
baoomes  more  or  less  distorted,  and  the  winss  only  ao  manv 
disjointed  fragments,  so  that  all  scenie  illunon  is  destroyea, 
and  shoald  the  back  scene  be  at  a  eonaiderable  distance,  no 
part  of  it  will  be  visible  to  those  in  the  boxes  next  the  pro- 
scenium, but  merely  the  range  of  wings  on  one  side  and  tin 
gape  between  them. 

Scene-painting  is  executed  in  distemper,  that  ia,  with 
colours  mixed  up  with  size,  the  design  being  first  made 
in  a  aketch,  which  is  aeeuratelv  laid  down  to  scale,  and 
from  which  the  perspective  outlines  are  transferred  to  the 
larsnr  surface.  Instead  of  beginning  with  dead  colouring 
and  then  gradually  working  up  his  picture,  the  artist  puts 
id  all  bis  effects  at  once  (as  ra  fresoo  painting) — the  fuU 
tone  of  the  lights  and  shadows,  finishing  as  he  proceeds,  and 
merely  retouching  those  parts  afterwards  which  require  ad- 
ditional depth  or  brilliancy.  In  this  kind  of  painting,  bravura 
ot  execution  and  strikingness  of  effect  are  indispensable, 
and  nature  must  be  rather  exaggerated  than  the  contrary ; 
at  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  lest  mere  gaudinets 
be  substituted  for  brilliancy  and  richness.  Further,  na 
much  of  the  costume  of  the  piece  depends  upon  him,  it  is 
important  that  the  scene  painter  should  not  only  be  well 
skilled  in  architectural  delineation,  but  also  well  informed 
as  to  the  styles  of  different  countries  and  periods,  so  as  to 
avoid  those  errors  anil  anachronismii  which  are  frequently 
committed,  and  whioh  are  sometimes  so  glaring  that  no 
beauty  of  execution  can  atone  for  them. 

Much  of  the  effect  of  scenery  depends  upon  a  skilftal 
mode  of  lighting  it ;  in  which  respect  considerable  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  of  late  years,  and  the  light  is  now 
occasionally  thrown  from  above,  aa  well  as  from  the  sidesand 
the  foot-lights.  A  variety  of  mechanica]  contrivances  have 
also  been  brought  to  great  perfection  ao  as  to  imitate  parti- 
cular effects  in  the  moat  deceptive  manner,  such  as  those  of 
moonlight,  where  the  moon  breaks  through  the  clouds  and 
gleams  upon  water,  &c.,  changes  of  the  sky  from  clear  to 
stormy,  or  the  contrary,  the  sudden  glare  of  fire.  Sec. 

Though  looked  upon  as  a  very  subordinate  branch  of  the 
pictorial  art,  many  artists  of  superior  ability  have  applied 
themselves  to  scene-pointine.  To  the  name  of  Peruzzi  we 
may  add  those  of  Bibiena,  Servandoni,  Lontherbourg,  Lam- 
bert. Rooker,  Oonzago,  Quaglio  [Qhaolio],  Sanquirico, 
Gropius,  Stanfteld,  and  Roberts.  The  &te  of  the  scene- 
painter  however  resembles  that  of  the  actor:  splendid  aa 
nis  triumphs  are,  they  are  of  short  duration ;  after  a  time  his 
works  are  suffered  to  disappear  completely ;  nay,  even  while 
they  are  before  the  public,  and  excite  admiration,  it  is  not 
always  that  the  artist  himself  Is  thought  of,  or  comes  in  for 
much  share  of  praise.  Yet,  though  the  performances  of  a 
Garrick  or  a  Siddons  cannot  be  perpetuated  and  handed 
down  to  posteritv,  those  of  the  scene-painter  may  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  be  preserved  by  engraving ;  and  if  not  many, 
there  are  at  least  some  pradu.tions  of  the  class  that  will 
merit  to  be  so  rescued  from  oblwion.  This  has  indeed  occa- 
sionally been  done  in  other  countries ;  C)r  instnnce,  a  series 
of  scenes  painted  by  Sanquirico  for  the  La  Scala  theatre  at 
Milan  have  been  engraved  and  published,  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  anything  of  the  kind  by  English  artists  has  been 
given  to  the  world  in  that  shape. 

SCEPA'CE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  planta  belonging 
to  the  rectembryose  group  of  incomplete  Exogens.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  trees  having  alternate  coriaceous 
leaves,  with  membranous  stipules,  which  form  the  scales  of 
the  bud.  The  flowersare  dioecious ;  the  males  are  arranged 
in  catkins,  the  females  in  short  axillary  racemes.  The  calyx 
is  inferior,  4-5-6  leaved,  in  one  or  two  whorls ;  stamens  2-5, 
with  2-celled  anthers;  ovary  with  2  cells,  in  each  of  which 
there  ara  2  ovules  ;  no  style ;  stigma,  with  2  short  emargi- 
nate  lobes  or  4-ringed  ones :  seeds  single  or  2,  enveloped 
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6t  a  suooulant  aril ;  embrya  green,  in  the  axis  of  albumen. 
These  plants  are  allied  to  Cupuliferseand  Betulacee  in  their 
amentaceous  flowers,  but  their  arillate  albuminous  seeds  and 
dehiscent  2-ceUed  pericarp  distinguish  them  from  these 
as  well  as  anv  other  orders  to  which  they  may  seem  to  have . 
relation.  They  are  natives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  India. 
The  wood  of  one  of  the  species,  Lepidottachyt  Roxburghi, 
or  Kokra,  is  used  in  India  for  various  economical  purposes  on 
account  of  its  hardness. 

SCEPTIC  (SuirrinSc),  one  who  doubts,  who  deliberates, 
who  circumspects.    Such  is  the  primary  meaninf;  of  the 
word,  but  like  most  words  it  has  been  wrested  from  its 
primuy  signification  by  ignorance  or  prejudice,  and  is  now, 
beyond  its  philosophical  meaning,  used  to  express  a  dissen- 
ter from  an  established  religion.    In  one  sense  it  denotes  a 
philosopher ;  for  doubt  is  the  first  step  in  science ;  it  is  the 
refusal  to  take  for  granted  an^  explanation  of  phenomena 
that  may  be  offered,  and  the  circumtpection  of  the  grounds 
and  trudi  of  this  explanation.    In  common  usage,  Sceptic 
denotes,  loosely  enough,  an  atheist,  deist,  pantheist,  &C.,  or, 
more  precisely,  the  bolder  of  any  heterodox  opinions.  Com- 
mon usage  is  here,  as  is  usually  the  case,  wrong.    To  set 
the  matter  in  its  true  light,  we  must  remark  that  scepticism 
is  simply  doubt,  while  heterodoxy  is  disbelief;  something 
manifestly  distinct  from  doubt,  which  is  a  mere  oscillation 
of  the  mind  between  opinions ;  the  belief  of  this  moment 
passing  into  the  contrary  belief  of  the  next ;  whereas  disbe- 
lief is  the  belief  in  something  contradictory.    This  latter 
definition  of  disbelief  being  new,  we  will  briefly  endeavour 
to  substantiate  it.    Reid,  and  others  of  the  Scotch  school, 
class  disbelief  as  an  independent  power  of  the  mind,  equally 
with  belief.    We  hold  that  the  two  are  one  and  the  same 
power  exercised  on  contrary  opinions.    Let  us  take  a  simple 
illustration :   A  believes  that  Mr.  Jones  is  in  the  next  room ; 
B  disbelieves  it    Assent  and  dissent  must  here,  as  every- 
where, be  rigidly  demarcated  from  belief  and  disbelief.    A 
believei,  that  is,  from  certain  indications  (having  heard  him 
speak,  or  seen  him  enter)  it  is  bis  firm  conviction  that  Mr. 
Jones  is  in  the  next  room.    B  dubelievet,  that  is,  from  cer- 
tain indications  (having  seen  him  go  out,  or  fancying  he 
saw  him  in  the  street,  or  knowing  that  he  must  be  else- 
where) it  is  his  firm  conviction  that  Mr.  Jones  is  not  in 
the  next  room.    Now  it  is  evident  that  this  denial  is  iden- 
tical with  the  belief  that  Mr.  Jones  is  elsewhere,  and  not  in 
the  room.     If  he  had  no  beU^m  his  being  eUeiehere,  bow 
could  he  disbelieve  his  being  in  the  room  ?    Impossible. 
He  might  dissent  from  it  from  passion,  for  argument,  or  for 
the  sake  of  deceiving  others,  but  in  his  own  mind  he  could 
not  disbelieve ;  for  belief  is  not  voluntary ;  it  is  the  irresist- 
ible result  and  conclusion  of  certain  evidences  or  thoughts. 
But  he  might  doubt  his  being  in  the  room.  And  what  would 
be  passing  in  his  mind  then?    Why,  a  constant  oscillation 
between  evidence  and  evidence.     He   might  have   beard 
Mr.  Jones's  voice,  or  a  voice  he  thought  Tike  it ;  and  he 
might  have  seen,  or  fancied  he  saw,  Mr.  Jones  in  the  street ; 
here  the  conflicting  evidence  being  pretty  equal,  his  mind 
must  oscillate,  t.e.  be  douJbU.    In  this  case  he  must  either 
relinquish  the  subject  altogether,  or  go  intq  the  next  room 
to  satisfy  himself;  for  the  mind  cannot  remain  passive;  its 
essence  and  condition  is  activity,  and  if  it  once  be  placed 
in  contact  with  a  subject,  it  must  lean  to  one  side  or  the 
other.    It  must  believe  a  thing  or  disbelieve  it  (t.e.  believe 
something  else  which  is  contradictory),  or  must  oscillate — 
one  moment  believing  this  thing,  and  the  next  believing 
another  thing.    If  then  this  distinction  be  borne  in  mind — 
if  we  have  rightly  demarcated  doubt  from  disbelief — the 
erroneous  application  of  sceptic  in  common  usage  will  be 
obvious.    An  unbeliever  and  an  infidel  are    convertible 
terms  in  ordinary  language  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  erro- 
neous.    An  unbeliever,  in  a  positive  sense,  is  the  believer 
in  some  other  religion,  and  as  dogmatic  in  bis  belief  as  the 
most  orthodox  (and  hence  the  early  Christians  were  called 
atheists  by  the  Greeks,  because  they  disbelieved  in  their 
gods),  and  might  turn  round  upon  the  orthodox  believer 
with  the  charge  of  unbelief  in  his  religion,    lltus  a  Mo- 
hammedan is  an   unbeliever  to  the  Christians,  and  vice 
versS.    An  Infidel,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  word  implies, 
is  one  with  no  belief,  a  doubter,  a  sceptic.    The  Inifidel, 
when  truly  such,  does  not  dissent  because  he  believes  some- 
thing else— not  because  he  has  a  contrary  faith— but  be- 
cause he  cannot  believe  for  any  length  of  time  either  the 
one  or  the  other;  he  oscillates  between  them.    This  last  is 
th«  true  sceptic;  this  he  always  remains;  he  doubts,  be 


deliberates,  be  ciicumspeets  to  the  last  day  of  bis  existence: 
as  soon  as  he  cesses  to  doubt,  deliberate,  and  circumspect, 
and  takes  up  a  distinct  faith,  his  character  as  a  sceptic 
vanishes ;  he  becomes  a  believer.  When  considering  the 
great  and  awful  subjects  of  religion  or  philosophy,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  mind  must  ever  keep  it  in  this  state  of 
scepticism,  when  once  it  has  renounced  its  fisith  in  things 
higher  than  its  own  logic :— when  once  reason  is  set  up  as 
the  standard,  measure,  and  exponent  of  all  things,  the 
human  being  is  lost  in  the  shoreless  sea  of  scepticism. 
Hence  mathematicians  and  logicians  have  so  often  been 
sceptics  when  they  have  acknowledged  no  higher  source  of 
knowledge  than  their  small  '  discourse  of  reason,  looking 
before  and  after.'  History  affords  many  a  saddening  spec- 
tacle 

'  Of  poor  hnnwnii^'f  «flUetad  lo|ie, 
StnggUng  In  Tain  with  nithlau  dntin;.' 

In  one  sense,  there  are  few  who  are  not  sceptics  on  cer- 
tain points ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  few  who  can  properly 
be  designated  as  sceptics ;  for  to  deserve  this  they  must 
continue  in  the  state  of  .doubt  which  admits  of  no  affirma- 
tion. Most  men  begin,  as  was  said  of  Descartes,  in  doubt- 
ing everything,  and  end  in  believing 'everything.  The  few 
who  have  consistently  preserved  the  character  of  sceptic 
have  been  among  the  most  cdebrated  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy.    [SCBPTICISM.] 

SCEPTICISM  (2c<<|<ic),  doubt,  deliberation,  circumspet.-- 
tion.  There  are  two  significations  to  this  word :  the  one 
denoting  doubt  of  an  explanation  of  phenomena;  the  other 
the  more  precise  indication  of  a  certain  class  of  philosophers 
who  have  continued  sceptics,  whose  system  of  thought  in  its 
fundamental  points  ever  remained  sceptical.  To  this  latter 
we  alone  direct  ourselves. 

Socrates  has  been  commonly  called  the  founder  of  this 
sect  by  the  enunciation  of  his  famous  tenet,— all  he  knew 
was  that  be  knew  nothing.  But  this  was  more  a  limitation 
of  the  confidence  of  the  Dogmatists  and  Sophists,  and  a  con- 
fession  of  the  weakness  of  the  human  understanding,  than 
any  fundamental  scepticism,  such  as  was  subsequently  em- 
braced by  Pyrrho  and  others ;  for  though  Socrates,  more 
occupied  with  pulling  down  than  building  up,  advanced  few 
speculative  opinions  of  his  own,  yet  we  agree  with  Schleier- 
macher  in  awarding  to  him  the  merit  of  having  first  posited 
the  true  idea  of  science  (as  the  intercommunion  of  dialec- 
tics, physics,  and  ethics) ;  and  this  one  positive  principle  in 
his  f  hilosophy  is  sufficient  alone  to  demarcate  him  from  the 
sceptics.  As  well  might  Bacon  be  accused  of  scepticism, 
his  position  in  the  'History  of  Philosophy'  being  very 
similar  to  that  of  Socrates.  How  different  this  is  from  the 
scepticism  of  Pyrrho, 

'  WhowoDU  not  with  a  peremptory  tone 
Awert  tha  nose  upon  hia  face  nil  own,* 

and  whose  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  a  suspension  of 
judgment,  or  perpetual  negation  [Pyrrho],  may  be  soen  by 
a  comparison  with  some  definitions  of  sceptieisqi  by  the  phi- 
losophers themselves.  Sextus  Empiricus.  the  historian  of 
the  sect,  defines  it  as  '  the  power  (Svvafut)  of  opposing  in 
all  their  contradiction  the  temuou*  representationt  and  the 
conceptions  qf  the  mind  {faiy6iuva  n  koI  voci/itva),  and 
thus  to  induce  perfect  suspension  of  judgment'  (Sextus 
Emp.  Pyrrho.  Hypot.,  i.  1,  4) ;  and  Cameades  denied  the  pos- 
sibility of  real  knowledge  of  anything  fram  the  twofold  rela- 
tion of  the  representation  (image-idea,  ^vraaia)  to  the 
object  (rb  ^vraariv),  and  to  the  mind  (6  ^avra(novfua>oc),  as 
the  mind  had  no  criterion  of  the  truth :  all  that  could  be 
affirmed  was  mere  probability  (r&  mSavov).  iEnesidemus 
defines  it  as  the  recollection  of  opinions  from  the  testimony 
of  the  senses  or  other  evidence,  by  which  means  one  dogma 
was  opposed  to  another,  and  upon  comparison  all  found  use- 
less and  confused.  (Brucker, /ncfif.  Philos.,  ii.,  c.  14,  ^  7.) 
From  the  fallaciousness  of  sense,  the  differences  of  sensuous 
perceptions  in  different  organisations,  the  weakness  of  un- 
derstanding, and  the  impossibility  of  diving  beneath  the 
appearances  to  the  real  causes  of  things,  the  sceptics  de- 
duced a  system  of  indifference  which  became  equally  diffi- 
cult to  accept  or  refute.  They  maintained  that  every  pro- 
position requires  a  prior  proposition  to  support  it,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum;  or  else  it  assumes  some  axiom  which  cannot 
be  proved,  and  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  without  demon- 
stration, and  consequently  may  be  denied  with  the  same 
force  with  which  it  is  assumed.  Further,  that  nothing  can 
be  known  by  means  of  itseli^  nor  by  meatu  of  something  else^ 
whilst  that  other  remains  unkitown,  and  that  other  i^uk 
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•ither  be  unknown  or  known  by  mMns  of  Mmethine  elae, 

vii  to <m  adinfinitum.   (Seztus  Emp..  i<  15.)    Thiauatis 

extremely  aubtle,  and  in  itaelf  is  irreaistible ;  but  as  Kant 
profoundly  remarked,  there  is  this  fundamental  flaw  in  ab- 
solute loeptieisni,  'that  it  gives  out  everything  for  appear^ 
UMft  It  therefore  distinguishes  appearanoe  fhtm'  truth, 
ud  of  coarse  must  have  a  mark  of  distinction ;  oonse- 
duently  pratupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  thus  contra- 
dicting itself.'  The  careful  avoidance  of  any  expression 
ssTouring  of  certainty — the  using  of  the  term  Beenu  for  it— 
vhich  was  adopted  by  this  sect,  has  been  inimitably  ridi^ 
culed  with  all  his  wit  and  vivacity  by  Molidre  (Manage 
Fbrtt,  act  L,  sc.  8) ;  and  indeed  a  system  so  unsatisfeotory 
never  could  and  never  has  taken  much  root  except  in  minds 
of  a  veiy  peculiar  and  indolent  nature.  The  abnegation 
of  man's  proudest  faculty,  reason,  the  perpetual  indecision 
on  every  point,  so  little  accords  with  the  fertile  and  prodi- 
gious activity  and  creative  power  of  the  mind,  that  the  real 
proressors  of  scepticism  have  been  universally  indolent, 
easy-natured,  sensual  men,  with  whom  the  speculative 
doubting  was  stimulus  enough.  Morhoff  (Mynittor,  ii., 
lib.  i.,  c  6,  and  1.  ii.,  c  ix.)  gives  an  account  of  all  the  scep- 
tical writers  in  his  dull  laborious  way ;  Brucker  and  Enfield 
{Hilt.  ofPhilot.,  i.,  b.  iL.  c.  16)  give  a  more  detailed  account 
of  tbeir  tenets.     [Ptbbho.] 

Of  modern  scepticism  it  is  remarkable  that  it  differs  little 
from  the  antient,  and  that  whatever  strides  philosophy  may 
have  taken  in  other  departments,  it  has  made  little  or  none 
in  that  of  doubt.  The  same  clenching  subtle  arguments 
occurred  to  a  Thestetus  as  to  a  Hume.  However  we  will 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  attempts 
made  to  revive  it. 

Sanchez,  a  Portuguese  physician,  published  in  1581  a 
treatise  entitled  'De  multnm  nobili  et  primft  universali 
Scientifi  quod  nihil  scttur'  (on  the  excellent  and  firs'  uni- 
rerul  science  that  nothing  is  known),  a  rare  and  extraor- 
dinary work,  containing  the  leading  arguments  of  the 
sceptics  propounded  in  an  extravagant  manner ;  but  after 
many  sweeping  assertions  on  the  impossibility  of  all  science, 
he  at  last  admits  the  possibility  of  truth,  and  hints  very 
phinlj  that  he  himself  has  attained  it.  It  is  an  evidence  of 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  growing  servility  to  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers.  But  notwithstand- 
ing his  natural  confidence  in  his  own  exclusive  perception 
of  truth,  Sanchez  was  a  real  sceptia  Jerom  Hemhaym, 
in  abbot  of  Prague,  on  the  other  hand,  who  wrote  a  work 
'  De  Typho  Generis  Humani '  (on  the  vain  glory  of  human 
nature),  in  which  be  endeavours  to  expose  the  falsehood, 
presumption,  and  uncertainty  of  human  science,  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  Sanchez  and  the  Pyrrhonists ;  he  was  a 
pseudo-sceptic,  and  his  evident  design  was  to  depreciate 
boman  learning  as  inimical  to  divine  wisdom,  and  to  lead 
SWD  wholly  to  rely  upon  religious  &ith. 

Of  a  similar  tendency  is  the  celebrated  work  of  Bishop 
Huet  ('  Essai  sur  la  Faiblesse  de  I'Esprit  humain'),  in  which, 
after  exhibiting  the  principal  points  of  the  sceptic  philoso- 
phy as  given  in  Sextus  Empiricus  to  prove  the  msnfflciency 
of  human  knowledge,  he  falls  back  upon  the  consequent 
neceuity  of  retiring  within  faith  and  being  content  with  it. 
So  palpable  ia  the  pretence  of  his  scepticism,  that  besides 
being  a  devout  and  learned  bishop,  he  was  the  author  of 
'Demonstratio  Evangelica.'  Yet  with  singular  inconsia- 
tenry  he  addiessed  this  demonstration  to  the  very  under- 
tanding  which  he  had  so  triomphantly  asserted  could  not 
attain  truth. 

Bayle  is,  as  Cousin  lemarka,  the  ideal  of  sceptics. 
[Batli.] 

Glanvill.  whose  '  Scepsis  Scientifica,  or  Confbst  Igno- 
tance  the  way  to  Science,' '  has  hardly,'  says  Hallam,  '  been 
ieen  by  six  living  persons'  (Hallam,  Lit.  of  Europe,  iv.),  is 
the  systematio  sceptic  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  as  his 
vork  is  altogether  a  curiosity  from  the  rarity  of  its  notice, 
(he  extraordinary  nature  of  its  contents,  and  from  its  author 
hsTing  been  a  clergyman  and  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
ind  ftom  his  having  one  year  afterwards  published  a  book  in 
favour  of  witchcraft,  we  shall  take  a  rapid  view  of  its  con- 
tents. After  surveying  our  ignorance  in  general  and  in 
particular,  he  begins  chap.  ix.  with  these  remarkable  passages 
—'The  disease  of  our  mtellectnals  is  too  great  not  to  be  its 
«wn  etidenee ;  and  they  that  feel  it  not,  are  not  less  ridt,  but 
stupidly  so.  The  weakness  of  human  understanding  all  will 
confess,  yet  the  confidence  of  most  in  tbeir  own  reasonings 
inctieally  diwwns  it;  and  it  ia  easier  to  persuade  thrai 


from  other  lapses  than  their  own ;  so  that  while  all  oompUa 
of  our  ignorance  and  error,  every  one  exempts  himself.  . .  - 
'  All  opmions  have  their  truth,  and  all  have  what  ia  not  so; 
and  to  say  all  are  true  and  none,  is  no  absurdity.' . . . '  Truth 
is  never  tingle;  to  know  one  will  require  the  knowledge  of 
many.' . . .  'Thus  is  truth  rekuive,  and  little  considerable 
can  be  obtained  by  catches.  The  painter  cannot  transcribe 
a  fisLoe  upon  a  transient  view ;  it  requires  the  information  of 
a  fixed  and  observant  eye ;  and  before  we  can  reach  an  exaot 
sight  of  truth's  uniform  perfections,  this^lM^if^  transitory, 
our  life,  is  gone.  So  that  we  see  the  face  of  truth  but  as  we 
do  one  another's  when  we  walk  the  streets,  in  a  careless 
pau-by;  and  the  most  diligent  observers  view  but  the  back 
side  of  the  hangings,  the  right  one  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grave.'  These  passages  give  a  much  better  idea  of  Glan- 
vill's  style,  illustration,  and  thought,  than  the  random 
passages  quoted  by  Hallam.  He  continues  to  examine  the 
causes  of  our  ignorance,  which  he  places  in  'the  impostures 
and  deceits  of  our  senses,'  chap.x.,  and  well  observes,  'Thus 
our  reasons  being  innoculated  on  the  sense,  will  retain  a 
relish  of  the  stock  they  grew  on ;  and  if  we  would  endeavour 
after  an  unmixed  knowledge,  we  must  unlive  our  former 
lives,  and  undo  in  the  day  of  our  more  advanced  under 
standings  what  we  had  spun  in  the  nightmare  of  our  igno- 
rance.' Chap.  xi.  contains  illustrations  of  these  deceptions. 
Chap.  xii.  another  illustration,  '  which  is  the  translating  the 
idea  of  our  passions  to  things  without  us.'  Chap.  xiii.  to 
xvL  on  the  fallacies  of  the  understanding,  how  produced. 
Chap.  xvii.  to  xxii.  directed  against  Aristotelians.  In  chap, 
xxiii.  we  have  a  forethought  of  Hume's  dootrine  of  causa- 
tion. 'All  knowledge  ofeaute*  is  deductive,  for  we  know 
none  hjr  simple  intuition,  but  through  the  m^iation  of 
their  effects.  So  that  we  cantkot  conclude  anything  to  be 
the  cause  of  another  but  from  its  continual  accompanying  it; 
for  the  caueaiity  itself  is  ineeniible.'  He  further  maintains 
that  there  is  no  demonstration  but  where  the  contrary  is 
impossible,  and  that  we  can  scarce  conclude  so  of  anything; 
ana  observes,  in  the  spirit  of  Kant, '  Our  demonstrations  are 
levied  upon  principles  of  our  oum,  not  universal  natttre.' 
Causes  he  deolares,  in  chap.xxi.,  are  '  the  alphabet  of  nature 
and  science,  and  we  cannot  read  without  them ;'  and  yet 
these  causes  we  cannot  know,  'as  we  know  nothing  but 
effects,  and  those  by  our  senses.'  '  Causes  are  so  connected 
that  we  cannot  know  any  without  knowing  all,  and  this  is 
omniscience.  From  the  above  brief  aecount  of  a  work  little 
known,  it  will  be  seen  tbat  its  neglect  has  been  undeserved, 
and  that  it  is  one  the  most  striking  which  belongs  to  the 
school.  Brueker  does  not  mention  iC  nor  does  Enfleldk 
Bishop  Berkeley,  so  commonly  classed  with  the  philoso- 

ghioal  sceptics  upon  that  misconception  of  the  term  we 
ave  before  adverted  to,  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  be- 
liever in  another  system  of  philosophy  from  that  usnallr 
accepted.  He  denied  the  existence  of  an  external  worm. 
[Bbrxxlsy.]  His  belief  was  in  idealism.  But  although  he 
in  his  own  person  was  not  a  sceptic,  yet  the  irresistible  con- 
sequence of  his  system  was  an  absolute  scepticism,  which 
Hume  failed  not  to  perceive.  The  question  of  an  external 
world  is  in  itself  a  matter  of  indifference.  We  are  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  affected  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  this 
external  reality ;  it  ia  the  mmdaeity  qf  etmtdoutneit,  the 
unconditional  scepticism  which  must  result  firom  seeing  the 
very  tonndation-itone  of  our  intellect  (consciousness)  thus 
built  upon  sand,  tbat  fixea  the  importance  of  the  question. 

Hume  was  the  greatest  and  the  legitimate  sceptic  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  was  genuine  Pyrrhonism.  He 
atlaciied  the  very  foundations  of  our  knowledge  by  contrast- 
ing with  them  their  self-contradictions.  'The  truth  is,' 
observes  Dugald  Stewart, '  that  whereas  Berkeley  was  sin 
oerely  and  bond  fideva  idealist,  Hume's  leading  object  was 
plainly  to  inculcate  wtivertal  toepticim.  In  this  respect 
the  real  scope  of  his  arguments  has,  I  think,  been  misunder- 
stood by  most  if  not  by  all  his  opponents.  It  evidently  was 
not,  as  they  seem  to  have  supposed,  to  exalt  reasoning  in 
preference  to  our  instinctive  principles  of  belief  but  hf 
illustrating  the  contradictory  conclusions  to  which  our  dif- 
ferent &culties  lead,  to  involve  the  whole  subject  in  the 
same  suspicious  darkness,  and  to  set  their  evidence  aside 
as  good  for  nothing.'  {Ettayt,  ii.,  c.  1.)  Hume  accepted 
Berkeley's  arguments  in  disproof  of  extemid  reality,  but  he 
went  still  farther ;  after  denying  a  tubetantive  umrld  (con- 
sciousness beine  concerned  only  with  ideas  or  represent*- 
tions),  he  denied  ou  the  same  ground  a  subttantive  mind. 
For,  he  asks,  as  we  know  but  impressioiM  and  ideas,  hew 
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Mil  w«  kaowthtt  thare  1*  anything  motk  than  thcM? 
TbeM  M«  tba  MbtUOM  and  limit  of  oar  knowMge.  The 
■ind  iuelf  ha*  no  diatinot,  anvrgetie,  tubiUattivt  aiiatonoe 
—it  it  but  a  MWMnoit^ufaM.  Thia  la  the  dooltine  n- 
sannded  hyThasBtttw  tha  Sophist,  in  Plato:  "Thora  ean 
M  nothing  true,  nothing  existent,  diatinet  ftom  the  mind's 
own  perceptions'  (vd  ^att^va  iaATtif  rtttra  col  dcoi).  In 
truth   the  aiaamptlon  of  an  external  reality  upon  any 

Kaonds  hitherto  proposed  is  gratnitoiis  and  questionable, 
the  ftet  of  perception  it  is  assumed  that  there  is— I,  the 
eonacioasrieas;  and,  S,  the  exciting  external  cause.  But 
upon  a  patient  and  rigid  intenrogation  of  conscioiMness,  all 
we  And  in  it,  as  a  fact,  is  a  change  in  oar  state  of  being ; 
beyond  this  no  other  element  is  given,  but  aiiutiud.  Now 
the  question  oan  never  be — whether  we  ate  eonscious  of  a 
change  of  being  (sinoe  change  is  theoondilion  sf  oonseious- 
nesa,  and  the  individual  consciousness  is  proof  of  itself),  but 
whether,  as  the  8oepti«  requires  to  know,  we  have  or  ean 
have  any  Mnouledge  at  ooneeioiuneet  of  this  external  ex- 
citing cause  in  itself.  This  we  must  give  up.  It  being 
adnhtad  that  we  are  influenced  by  externals  mediately  (i.e. 
in  repreeentation),  therefore  our  conscionsneas  is  of  the 
idea*,  not  of  the  objeeti  thenuehMi.  All  that  we  really  know 
is  our  own  oonsci«osness~oar  change  of  being — but  we  re- 
main ignotani  whether  that  change  proceed  from  an  etobt- 
Hon  qfbeinf  itie(f,  at  from  the  correlation  of  being  and  an 
external  object.  The  reasonings  ot^  Reid,  Stewart,  Brown, 
&«.  against  this  doetrlne  are  most  puerile.  Stewart  alone 
aeems  to  have  eomprabended  it  in  some  of  its  aspeetSt  but 
be  nowhere  fairly  exposes  and  reftites  it.  If  Hume  is  to  be 
refuted,  it  muat  be,  as  Kaot  |dainly  saw,  by  a  reconsideration 
of  the  very  elements  at  perception,  and  an  investigation  of 
the  received  doctrines  whieh  Hume,  assuming  as  established, 
employed  as  first  prineiplea.  This  was  the  work  of  Kant. 
Sinoe  the  time  of  Humetnere  has  been  no  legitimate  sceptic. 

8GBFTRB,  fton  the  Greek  ikeptrm  (aKHirrpov),  a  staff, 
or  rod,  carried  bv  princes  as  the  ensign  of  judicial  and  sove- 
reign power :  wnenee  in  Homer  it  is  aoeountad  sacred,  and 
the  must  solemn  oaths  sworn  by  it  The  reader  who  desires 
to  know  the  different  forms  in  whieh  the  sceptre  is  repre- 
sented upon  antient  coins  may  consult  Rasche's '  Lexicon 
Rei  Nummarita,'  v.  Seepintm.  Le  Gendre  tells  us  ('  Nou- 
valte  Histoire  de  France,'  8vo.,  Paris,  I719,  tom.  ii.,  p.  116) 
that  with  the  kings  of  Pranee  of  the  first  race  the  sceptre 
waa  a  golden  rod  as  tall  as  the  king  himself.  The  seeptre, 
aa  an  ensign  of  royalty,  i«  of  greater  antiquity  than  Uie 
•rown. 

SCHAFFH  AT7SEN  (£Mq^%oiM«,  in  French)^  one  of  the 
cantons  of  the  Swiss  eonfederation,  is  situated  north  at  the 
Rhine,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north,  east,  and  west  by  the 
grand-duohy  of  Baden,  and  on  the  south  by  the  canton*  of 
Thnrgau  and  Ziirieh,  f^om  whieh  it  is  separated  by  the 
Rhine.  It  is  on*  of  the  smaller  cantons  or  Switferland ; 
the  area  is  computed  at  1S3  Bnglish  square  miles^  and  the 
population,  by  the  census  of  1834, was  33,368.  The  people  pro- 
nes  the  Reformed  religion.  The  language  of  the  country  is 
a  dialect  of  the  German,  resembling  that  of  Suabia.  The  sur- 
ihee  of  the  canton  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  is  mostly  calcareous. 
The  general  slope  of  the  valleys  is  southwards  towards  the 
Rhine^  whieh  drains  the  whole  country.  Agrioulture  eonsti- 
tatea  the  chief  oceupation  of  the  people ;  the  ooanHy  produoas 
eorn,  wine,  flax,  hemp,  and  i^uiia,  espoeially  eharrias.  The 
climate  is  mild,  oomparad  with  other  parte  of  Switierland. 
The  nwnnlhetnies  consist  of  leather,  ateel,  eotton-spinning,' 
and  distilling  of  kirachwasser.  The  canton  has  iran-mine*. 
from  whieh  about  80,000  hundredweight  of  iron  is  yearly 
axtraoted.  Most  of  the  ore  is  smeltM  in  the  furnaces  of 
Laufen  near  the  fidl  of  the  Rbhie. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  six  district*:  Sebaflhauaeii, 
Stein,  Thayngen.  Nonnkiieh,  Unterhallau,  and  Scbleitbaim. 
The  only  towns  of  the  canton  ar*  Schalfhatisan,  Stein,  and 
Neunkirch,  but  there  are  many  villages  and  hamlets.  The 
gov«mment  was  formetly  like  that  of  most  Swiss  cantons, 
that  is  to  sav,  the  eitixens  of  the  head  town  were  the  l^;!*- 
laton^  and  the  country  population  was  subject  to  them ;  bnt 
by  the  new  constitution  of  1831  the  democratie  principle 
has  beeome  estaUiahed. 

All  eitixens  of  the  canton  who  are  twenty  yean  of  age  are 
electors.  Paupen,  bankrupts,  and  criminals  are  deprived 
of  the  franebise.  Foreigneis  who  purchase  the  bourgeoisie, 
or  freedom  of  one  of  the  communes  of  the  canton,  become 
entitled  to  the  eleotive  franchise  after  five  years.  The  legis- 
lative body,  ealiad  tfao  great  eonaail,  oonsists  of  ■eVeMf- 


•ight  member*.  The  town  of  SdiaflhBnsen  ratam*  aightaea 
depntias,  one  for  every  (81  aoukk  and  tha  raat  ef  the  canton 
latwna  aixty,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  avwry  488  sonb.  This 
is  the  only  privilsga  whieh  the  town  stiU  latains.  (^ndi- 
date*  for  seats  in  the  great  eouncil  muat  be  rieetoi*,  and 
twanty-fiva  years  of  aga.  Father  and  son,  or  two  brotbcsa, 
cannot  sit  together  in  the  oounoiL  The  little  council,  or 
exaentive,  consist*  of  nine  members  eheeen  by  the  great 
council ;  the  member*  muat  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  president  of  the  little  eauiieil  is  styled  burgomaster 
Both  the  great  and  Itttle  council  are  rsnewed  every  four 
years. 

The  tavennas  of  the  canton  amoant  to  150,000  florins, 
derived  firom  an  income  tax,  a  house  lax,  patents,  the  mo- 
nopoly of  salt,  whieb  bahmga  to  govacnment,  aa  wall  a*  the 
cantonal  fmast*. 

The  town  of  Schaflbaasen  is  built  on  the  aide  of  a  hill 
sloping  to  the  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  about  ItOO  feet  abov« 
the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towera,  and 
has  a  fort,  the  vanlta  of  which  are  bomb-proof.  The  streets 
are  irregular,  and  most  of  the  houses  are  old  looking,  but 
many  are  modem  and  handaome.  The  moat  remarkable 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  John,  the 
town-house,  and  the  araenaL  Schaffbanun  has  a  ct^Iege 
with  ten  professors,  a  gymnasinm,  scveiel  elementary 
schools,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  town  Library  has  be- 
come possessed  of  the  library  of  John  UuUer,  the  historian 
of  Switzerland.  There  is  a  society  for  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture,  a  Bible  Society,  and  a  Society  of  Beneflcsenee, 
whieh  ha*  founded  a  savings'*bank.  There  are  at  Scfaaff- 
baosen  several,  mercantile  flrma  who  do  considerable  busi- 
ness, especially  in  colonial  articles,  which  are.  introduced 
from  Germany.  The  population  ia  about  6800.  The  cu- 
rious bridge  of  one  arch,  of  36t  feet  span,  Was  destroyed  by 
the  French  in  1799,  and  haa  been  replaced  fay  a  common 
wooden  bridge. 

Schaffbausen  was  originally  a  hamlet  of  boatmen,  and  a 
place  for  unloading  the  goods  which  came  down  fram  the 
take  of  ConstanoB  by  the  Rhine,  the  boata  beh»g  obliged  to 
stop  here  on  account  of  the  falls  in  the  river  below  the  town: 
and  henoe  ito  name  'Srapha.'  In  the  eleventh  century 
a  large  monastary  being  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  town 
afterwards  grew  around  it,  and  in  tha  thirteenth  century 
it  was  wallad,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  an  impoial 
town.  In  1380  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Hooae  of 
Austria,  but  in  the  flfr'enth  century  it  recovered  its  inda- 
pendence,  and  allied  itself  to  tbe  Swiss  cantons;  and  in 
I AOI  it  was  reoaivad  as  a  mamberof  tb*  Gonfedetation. 

The  small  town  of  Stein,  wbicb  i*  kituaiad  at  tbe  ontlet 
of  the  Rhine  from  the  Untarsea,  or  lower  lake  of  Constance, 
ha*  a  handaome  bridge  over  tha  Rhine,  and  (ome  remark- 
able old  baildinga.  It  carrie*  on  a  considerable  trsde  ia  wina. 
Keunkirch  is  a  small  wallad  town,  with  1200  inbabitanta. 

SCH  ALCKEN,  GODFREY,  was  barn  at  Dort,  in  1643. 
His  (ittber,  wtw  was  rector  of  the  ooltege  in  that  town,  in- 
tended bim  for  one  of  tb*  learned  profaasioa*;  but  finding 
that  b*  had  a  decided  inclination  to  painting,  he  placed  bim 
under  Solomon  van  Hoogstraten.  He  wa*  afterward*  for 
several  years  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Donw,  whose  style  and 
manner  of  handling  be  vary  succeesfuUy  imitated  in  small 

E'otara*  of  domestic  scenes,  chiefly  represented  by  candle- 
jbt.  After  leavine  Donw,  be  nttemptad  to  alcvata  bit 
atyla  by  *tudying  tha  works  of  Rembmndt,  but  finding 
himself  unequal  to  tb*  task,  b*  returned  to  his  orig  jiiQ 
manner,  and  his  pictures  were  eagerly  bought.  He  painted 
in  a  variety  of  manners,  but  he  waa  most  aminantly  sucoMafkil 
in  candlelight  pieces. 

Some  English  gentlemen  encoaraged  him  to  visit  Eng- 
land, where  he  met  with  ^reat  success,  till  he  attempted 
SortraiU  on  a  large  scale,  m  which  he  proved  so  inferior  tc 
Lneller,  that  he  injured  his  reputation ;  but  happily  be  soon 
became  sensible  of  his  error,  and  again  painted  on  a  small 
Male.  It  ia  to  be  regretted  tlmt  though  in  his  pencilling  he  is 
almost  equal  to  Mieris  or  Vandarwarf,  he  i*  often  incorrect  in 
hi*  drawing  of  tbe  figure,  and  he  also  appears  to  have  copied 
nature  precisely  as  he  saw  it,  without  attaiapting  even  to 
give  a  graceful  air  to  his  subjeoto;  hence  in  bis  portraita  of 
women  he  was  not  so  sueeeasful  a*  <n  those  of  men.  Tbe 
subjects  of  his  male  pictures  ar»  well  composed.  On 
leaving  England,  ha  retired  to  the  Hague,  where  he  prac- 
tised with  graat  success  till  his  death  in  1706.  There  are 
tbre*  capital  pietuias  bv  this  artist  in  tha  eolleotkw  of  bis 
lata  mi9**ty  Qeotge  Il&igit  zed  by  Vj UUV  IC 
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aaiATZ.  OBORaS.  bom  tA  OoUm.  Novombw  1. 
iru,  was  a  G«rmui  writer  dmervadlf  mtMinsd  in  bU  <Uy 
Dotk  H  an  onginal  writer  and  a  critie.  Being  of  a  delioata 
eoiMtiuitioa,  h*  prmftmd  book*  to  the  cociety  and  ubum- 
OMii  of  other  boya  of  his  age ;  bnt  altlteagh  devotad  to 
reading,  and  to  a.  apeciea  of  it  leldoni  taken  up  bjr  the 
young,  be  coald  not  submit  to  formal  stadjr.  He  tbera- 
bn  gained  little  bj  bin  reaidanea  at  the  oniveraity  of  Jent, 
whate  it  van  intended  be  ahould  apply  himcelf  to  juriapru- 
iftBM,  but  fa«  aoeapiad  bimaelf  with  lulian  literature  and 
netry;  and  plaaued  a  tranalatton  of  Taaio,  and  another  of 
HacehiaTelU'a  *  History  of  Florence,'  wbiob  last  be  after* 
■aria  nearly  eampletad.  The  daath  of  bis  fttber  left  him 
u  liberty  to  return  to  Gotha,  vfaera  be  diencefortfa  almoat 
eoatiniiaUy  resided.  He  now  aat  abont  diligently  atudying 
ilaunt  every  Koiopean  language  and  literatuni,  in  order  to 
baoone  arnnainled  with  their  eharaoter  and  with  the  beat 
■ritetsand  the  ebiaf  prodaetiona  in'.tbeBi.  By  this  means 
be  aeqnired  no  lean  faluable  Uian  wtansiTe  stores  of  reading, 
which  anahled  bim  to  supply  a  number  of  wceltent  eaaays 
tad  papam  to  difilaient  literary  journals,  induding  those  on 
ItciUaaad  OanMens,  in  the  supplement  to  Sulsar's  '  Theorie 
der  Sofaiincn  Kunaie.'  While  nis  more  Bnisbed  pieees  of 
critiaiKa  of  that  kind  {toasess  a  permanent  intereat,  his 
'reviews'  on  the  prodneiiona  at  the  day  were  calculated  to 
lerve  the  cause  of  good  taste,  and  generally  displayed 
talent,  sbrewdnesB,  and  humonr,  that,  if  employed  on  Liss 
tbgitive  anbjecta,  iroi^  haw  earned  a  *wy  high  reputation 
br  the  writer. 

Hie  origiBal  pndiwtioDs  are  net  Baoy,  neither  do  they 
beleog  te  tbe  highest  spoeies  of  poetry.  Nererthelaas  in 
his  proae  &Waa  bo  is  second  only  to  I^eMing.  while  is  his 
sonnets  and  oHidriatls  be  shows  himself  rather  tbe  rival 
then  the  iaiitatar  of  Petrarch.  Many  of  his  minor  pieces 
ue  indopd  mete  iriflesp  but  an  distingnisbed  by  tbet  capti> 
fating  ehams  of  manner  which  frequently  ooMtUuies 
abnoa  tbe  adediffeienee  between  prosy  rhyming  and  highly 
wiougbt  poetry.  That  he  should  have  executed  oomparar 
tively  so  little,  while  gifted  with  pcwers  to  excel,  oeases  to 
be  matter  of  aatonisbment  or  reproach,  when  it  is  coor 
aidered  that  he  died  in  bit  thirty-second  year,  March  3. 

8CHAUBNBURG  is  a  province  of  the  electorate  of 
Hefse-Caesel,  which  ia  entirely  detached  from  the  rest  of 
(he  tenitary,  and  ia  situated  between  61°  96'  and  M"  3i'  N. 
fct,  and  between  9'  Id'  and  9°  33'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
oo  tbe  mrtb'eaat  and  aouth  by  Hanover,  on  the  south-west 
by  Lippe-Detcaold  and  Weatpbalia,  and  on  the  vest  by 
SchaHeBbarg-Lin^ :  tbe  area  is }  92  square  milea.  The  sur- 
face is  aeduialing.  but  there  am  some  extensive  plaioi^  Tbe 
soil  is  light,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Weser  very  fertile. 
The  SiiiUel  mountaia  ia  the  east,  tbe  Peister  oo  the  oorth- 
eaat.  and  the  Bfielieberig  on  the  west,  are  calcareous  moun- 
tains ef  no  great  elevation,  all  elothed  with  fine  fitrests.  The 
Weser  flow*  through  a  eonsiderahle  part  of  the  province, 
and  aU  the  sBMller  streams  are  its  tributaries,  either  direetly 
or  indiieetly.  by  maaaa  of  the  I«ina.  Tbe  climate  is  tern* 
pecate.  rather  dry  than  damp,  resembling  that  of  W«at- 
pbaiia.  Ike  parts  a4i«eent  to  the  Weser  produce  corn, 
espewaUy  ryew  badey,  and  oata,  in  abundanoa,  and  a  conai- 
Mrable  nuanUty  ia  exported.  The  inhabitants  raise  potatoM, 
ad  all  iunde  «f  culinary  vegetables,  iiax,  and  rapeseed. 
Ihe  foKsts  are  75,000  sores  in  extent,  and  furnish  timber 
br  boBM  cooaamption  and  tor  exportation.  There  is  «ixoel>- 
laat  pastauBse  and  a  fine  breed  of  cattle.  Domestic  oni- 
■uk,  gaaw,  and  fish  are  not  abundant  Tbe  minerals  are 
salt,  frewtfonfe  aitd  coals,  which  are  the  best  in  all  this  part 
ef  GenoaBy.  Properly  epeafciag,  there  are  no  manufac' 
tares.  The  piwvinee  has  its  own  separate  fwvernment.  The 
population  ia  about  26,000  Lutherans  ana  iOOO  Caiviaists, 
belweea  iOO  and  300  Jews,  and  a  few  Beman  Catholics. 
Tbe  chief  place  is  Rlnteln,  a  tolerably  well-buiU  town  upon 
ibe  Weser,  ever  whieh  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  which 
ii  hers  joiiied  foytheExter.  It  lies  in  a  plessant  country, 
bas  one  gyoaneMnio,  one  Lutheran  and  one  Cslvioist 
cbarch,  an  old  castle,  and  3200  inbabitaata, 

SCHAUENBURCi-LIPPE.  Tbis  principality  is  some- 
tiiBM  called  Scbaiuuburg-Lippe,  which,  tboiuth  used  occa- 
aicMlly  ia  offieisl  daciunenls.  is  stated  by  Sassel  to  be 
inoaivct.  it  cooeasta,  i.'Of  a  portion  of  tbe  county  of 
Sefaaueaburb  betwewn  i2'  U'  and  $2°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tmeo  9*  and  9' 25'  E,>ong.;  it  ia  bounded  on  the  north 
■H  mwfh eatf  I9  tii»  Baattvejau  ftvna^ot  (Ulenbofi^ 


on  the  aaat  sod  lonth-cast  by  tbe  HcMian  province  vt 
Slcbauenburg,  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  the  PmS' 
sian  province  of  Westphalia  j  and  2,  of  a  part  of  tbe  county 
of  Lippe,  namely,  the  bailiwicks  of  Blomberg  and  Alver- 
dissen.  The  area  is  210  square  miles,  Tbe  principality 
contains  a  &w  small  streams.  Tbe  £ue  of  the  country  u 
partly  level,  and  partly  mountainous,  especially  on  tbe  south- 
east, where  tbe  Buckeberg,  a  wooded  mountain-chain, 
enters  it.  Tbe  country  produces  abundance  of  corn,  pulse^ 
flax,  hemp,  rapeseed.  potatoes,  and  fruit.  Tbe  minerals 
arc  coals,  salt,  npsum,  limestone  and  good  building-stone. 
There  is  a  good  orecd  of  cattle.  There  are  do  mauumctures, 
but  the  country-people  spin  scone  yarn,  and  weave  linen  for 
their  own  use.  The  population  of  tbe  principality  is  24,000 
Lutherans,  3fi00  Calviusts,  and  about  luo  Roman  Catholics, 
The  revenues  are  about  21.000/.  sterling,  chiefly  arising 
from  the  domains,  tbe  taxes  being  moderate.  There  are 
no  debts,  &r  on  the  close  of  the  Assembly  of  tbe  Estates,  in 
1818,  the  prince  undertook  to  pay  from  bis  private  property 
tbe  debts,  which  amounted  to  above  20.0001.  sterling.  Be 
also  rontributes  one- tenth  to  all  extraordinary  contributions, 
both  in  money  and  kind,  in  peace  and  war.  His  bighpesi, 
as  a  member  of  tbe  German  confederation,  has  one  vot«  in 
conjunction  with  Bobenzolleru  and  some  other  princes  in 
the  select  council,  and  one  vote  of  bis  own  in  the  ftill 
council.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederfttion 
is  2040  men. 

BiicKBBuao.  the  capital,  is  a  well  built  town,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Harx  mountains,  on  th»  banks  of  a  smalt 
stream  called  the  Aue.  It  contains  a  palace,  the  residence 
of  the  prince,  formerly  surrounded  vrith  ramparts,  which  are 
now  converted  into  public  promenades  and  gardens.  There 
are  in  tbe  town  one  Lutheran  and  one  Calviniat  church,  a 
gymnasium,  400  well  built  bouses,  and  2000  inhabitants. 

SCHAUMBUBG,  SCHAUMBURG-UPPJE.  I^ciuw- 
XNBUKo.  ScBAuaMBina-Lirpx.] 

SCHEELS,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  an  illustrious 
chemist,  who  was  born  at  Stralsund  in  Pomerania,  in  Pe- 
oember,  1742,  where  his  father  was  a  tradesman.  He  was 
educated  first  in  a  private  academy  in  bis  native  town,  and 
afterwards  in  a  public  school.  Having  a  desire  to  study 
pharmaey,  be  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at  GlStten- 
burg,  with  whom  be  remained  eight  years,  during  which 
period  he  acquired  much  valuable  chemical  information. 
In  1 773  ha  removed  to  Upsal,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Bergman,  who  became  his  friend  and  patron,  and 
Scbeele's  publication  entitled  '  Chemical  Observations  and 
Experiments  on  Air  and  Fire'  is  prefaced  by  an  introduc- 
tion from  tbe  pen  of  Bergman.  Observing  that  Are  could 
not  be  maintained  without  tbe  presence  of  air,  Scheele 
turned  bis  attention  to  its  analysis ;  and  be  found  that  what 
was  then  called  liver  of  sulphur  and  some  other  substances 
occasioned  a  diminution  of  tbe  atmospheric  air  to  which  they 
were  exposed,  to  about  four-fifths  of  its  origiusl  volume. 
He  afterwards  obtained  oxygen  ^as,  or,  as  be  called  it,  em' 
pyreal  air,  by  decomposing  nitric  acid,  and  by  other  pro- 
cesses ;  and  he  showed  that  this  air  was  totally  absorbable 
by  liver  of  sulphur,  and  that  upon  adding  as  much  of  this 
gas  to  tbe  residuum  of  the  air  which  had  been  acted  upon 
by  liver  of  sulphur  as  bad  been  absorbed  bv  it,  atmospherio 
vt  was  reproduced.  He  found  that  the  flame  of  burning 
hydrogen  gas  produced  a  similar  diminution  in  the  bulk  o7 
the  air  to  that  occasioned  by  the  action  of  liver  of  sulphur- 
It  will  be  observed  that,  like  Priestley,  be  discovered 
oxygen  gas ;  and  though  not  so  early,  yet,  as  Priestley  him- 
self admits,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  be  had  pre< 
viously  achieved. 

Another  and  most  important  discovery  which  we  owe  to 
the  labours  of  Scheclc  is  tbe  elementary  gaseous  body  now 
called  chlorine^  but  by  bim  named  depnlugisticated  marine 
acid.  If  we  substitnte,  as  has  been  very  commonly  done, 
hydrogen  fbr  phlogiston,  the  views  of  the  discoverer  will' be 
perfectly  intelligible  and  quite  correct;  for  it  is  now  well 
known  that  when  hydrogen  is  abstracted  from  marine  (now 
called  hydrochloric)  acid,  chlorine  is  obtained ;  and  on  tbe 
contrary,  when  hydrogen  is  combined  with  chlorine,  marine 
acid  is  produced. 

One  of  Scbeele's  first  discoveries  was  that  of  tartaric  aci^ 
and  be  pointed  out  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  this,  with 
slight  alterations,  is  atijl  adopted:  this  was  in  1770,  and  in 
tbe  following  year  his  paper  on  fluoric  acid  appeared  in  the 
Memoirsof  tneStockbolm  Academy.  He  at  first  erroneously 
supposed  that  tb«  iilica  wbioh  he  obtained  in  the  operatton 
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of  piepanng  thu  acid  was  a  compound  of  fluoric  acid  ttoA 
water;  but  when  the  inaccuracy  of  this  opinioD  was  pnfvea 
by  other  experiments,  he  gave  it  up. 

In  1774  nis  experiments  in  manganese  appeared  in  the 
Memoirs  above  mentioned,  and  it  was  during  bis  researches 
on  this  metal  that  he  discovered  two  bodies  not  previously 
known,  namely,  chlorine,  already  mentioned,  and  the  earthy 
sulwtanee  barytes. 

In  the  following  year  he  proposed  a  new  method  of  pre- 
paring benzoic  acid,  and  also  published  an  essay  on  arsenic 
and  its  acid  ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  he  made  known  the 
preparation  of  arsenite  of  copper,  since  largely  employed  as 
a  pigment  under  the  name  of  Scheele's  or  mineral  green. 
In  subsequent  years  be  published  important  papers  on  mo- 
lybdena  and  plumbago ;  on  milk,  and  the.  lactic  acid  which 
it  contains  when  sour ;  and  also  on  the  metal  tungsten. 

In  1 782  bis  experiments  on  Prussian  blue  appeared :  these 
were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  nature  of 
the  colouring-matter,  and  they  display  great  ingenuity,  and 
ngaoity  in  an  uncommon  degree.  It  resulted  from  these 
researches  that  the  Prussic  acid,  or  the  colouring  principle, 
was  a  compound  of  azote  and  carbon. 

He  pointed  out,  in  1784,  a  process  for  preparing  citric 
acid  in  a  pure  crystalline  form ;  and  not  long  anerwarda  be 
described  processes  by  which  malic  and  gaUic  acids  might 
be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  Scheele's  discoveries ;  and, 
with  scarcely  any  other  exception  than  perhaps  Priestley, 
no  person  has  pointed  out  so  many  new  substances.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  his  labours  were  conducted  under  very 
disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  during  a  life  of  short 
continuance,  for  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four  years, 
at  Kopintr  near  Stockholm,  in  1786. 

SCUBFFER,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1621  at  Strassburg, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  Peter  Schoffer,  one 
of  the  inventors  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  principal  ob- 
jects of  his  study  were  the  antient  languages  and  history, 
in  both  of  which  be  made  such  extraordinary  progress,  that 
in  the  year  1643  he  published  a  very  learned  work,  'De 
Varietate  Navium  apud  Vrteres,'  in  4to.  The  frequent  dis- 
turbances in  Alsace  induced  him  to  seek  a  more  quiet  home 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  he  went  to  Sweden,  where,  in 
1648,  he  obtained  a  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Upula.    He  died  in  1679. 

The  life  of  Scheffer  must  have  been  one  of  incessant 
labour ;  for  besides  a  great  number  of  antient  authors  which 
he  edited  with  notes  and  emendations,  such  as  Aelian's 
'  Variae  Historiae,'  Pheedrus,  Arrian's '  Tactica,'a  newly  dis- 
covered fragment  of  Petronius,  Aphthonius,  Hyginus, 
Justin,  Jul.  Obsequens,  and  others,  he  wrote  a  great 
number  of  original  works  on  various  subjects,  some  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  superseded  by  other  works.  The 
IbUowing  list  contains  the  most  important  among  them  :— 
'AgrippaUberaior,siveDiatriba  deNovisTabulis/  Strassb., 
1645,  SVC  a  curious  work  on  the  supposed  custom  of  can- 
celling debts  at  Rome,  in  order  to  prevent  insurrections 
of  the  poor ;  '  De  Stylo  ad  Consuetuainem  Veterum  Liber 
Singularis,'  Upsala,  1653,  8vo. ; '  De  Militia  Navali  Veterum 
Libri  Quatuor,  1 654, 4to.  This  boek  also  contains  his  earliest 
diraertation, '  Of  the  Ships  of  the  Antients,'  in  a  somewhat  al- 
tered fbrm.  'De  AntiquorumTorquibus Syntagma,'  Stock- 
holm, 1659,  8vo, ;  a  new  edition  with  notes  was  published 
at  Hamburg  in  ]  707,  8vo. ;  '  De  Natura  et  Constitutione 
PhiloBophiae  Italicae  seu  Pythagoriae  Liber  Singularis,'  Up- 
sala, 1664  (reprinted  at  Wittemberg  in  1701);  'Regnum 
Romanum,  sivc  Dissertationes  Politicae  Septem  in  librum 
primum  T.  Livii,  qui  est  de  Regibus  Romanorum,'  Upsala, 
1665,  4to. ;  '  Upsalia  Antiqua,  cuius  occasione  plurima  in 
antiquitatibus  borealibus  et  gentium  vicinarum  explicantur,' 
Upsala,  1 66G,  8vo. ;  '  Graphice,  seu  de  Arte  Pingendi  Liber 
Singularis,' Numberg.  1669,  8vo. ;  'De  Re  Vehiculari  Vete- 
rum Libri  Duo,  acoedit  Pyrrhi  Ligorii  Fragment  urn  ex  ejus 
libro  de  familiis  Romanis,  nunc  primum  editum  Italice  cum 
Lat.  versione  et  notis,'  FrankC,  1671, 4to. ;  this  is  still  the  best 
work  on  the  subject.  '  Memorabilia  Sueticae  Gentis,'  Hamb., 
1670 ;  '  De  FabricaTriremium  Bpistola ;'  this  little  work  was 
published  at  Eleutheropolis  (Amsterdam),  under  the  name 
of  Constant  Opelius,  and  is  a  criticism  on  a  work  of  Meibom 
on  the  same  subject.  *  Lapponia,  seu  (Sentis  Regionisque 
Lapponicae  Descriptio  ar«urata,'  Frankf.,  1673,  4to. ;  '  Leo- 
tiones  Academicae,  seu  Notae  in  Scriptores  aliquot  Latinos 
et  Graecos,'  Hamb.  1675  (it  was  reprinted  in  1698  at  Am- 
sterdam, under  the  title  'Schefferi  Miscellanea');  'De  Situ 


et  Voeabulo  Upsaliae,  Epistola  defensoria  adversus  Olanm 
\erelium,'  Stockholm,  1677,  8vo. ;  'De  antiquis  verisqua 
Uegni  Sueciae  Insignibua,'  Stockholm,  1678,  4to.;  'Suecia 
Literata,  seu  de  Scriptis  et  Scriptoribus  (Mentis  Sueciae,' 
Stockholm,  1680.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  with  im- 
portant additions  by  J.  MoUer,  was  published  in  1698  at 
Hamburg.  In  1781  the  Society  for  Education  at  UpaaU 
proposed  a  prize  for  the  best  eulogium  on  John  Scheffer, 
and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  that  of  Eric  Michel  Fant, 
which  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1783,  8vo.  Several 
of  the  works  of  Scheffer  are  incorporated  in  the  'Thesauri 
of  Roman  Antiquities.' 

SCHEFFER,  HENRY  THEOPHILUS,  the  grandson 
of  the  former,  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1710.  He  studied 
mathematics,  natural  history,  and  chemistry  at  Upsala, 
under  very  eminent  professors  of  this  univenity.  He  after- 
wards established,  at  his  own  expense,  a  laboratory  in  Up- 
sala, and  made  a  number  of  very  useful  experiments.  It 
was  chiefly  the  analysis  of  such  metals  and  plants  as  aie 
used  for  dyeing,  on  which  he  bestowed  his  particular  atten- 
tion. He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm,  and  furnished  many  valuable  papers  which  are 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy.  He  also  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  at  Stockholm, 
which  were  published  in  1776,  by  Bergman.  Scheffer  died 
in  1759. 

SCHEID,  EVERARD,  more  generally  known  under 
his  Latin  name  Scheidiu*,  a  philologist  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  deep  acquaintance  wiA  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, was  born  at  Araheim  in  Holland,  in  1742.  From 
his  early  youth  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  acquisition  ot 
the  Eastern  languages,  principally  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
of  which  he  soon  became  a  consummate  master.  In  1768 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  university  of  Harder- 
wyck.  On  his  removal  to  Leyden  be  succeeded  J.  Albert 
Schultens  in  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages ;  though  he 
did  not  long  enjoy  this  post,  for  he  died  m  1795,  soon  afler 
his  appointment  Besides  his  edition  of  the  '  Minerva 
de  Ci^usis  Linguie  Latinee,'  by  Sanchez  [Sanchez], 
Scheid  left  several  works  on  Eastern  literature  which  are 
highly  valued  by  scholars.  The  following  are  the  titles  of 
some :  '  Primee  Lines  Institutionum,  sive  Specimen  Gram- 
maticsB  Arabics,'  Leyden,  1 779,  4to. ;  '  Ebn  Dorevdi  Ka»- 
sida,  sive  Idyllium  Arabicum,  cum  Scboliis,'  ibio.,  1786, 
4to. ;  '  Oratio  de  Fontibus  Literaturse  Arabics,'  ibid.,  1 767, 
4to.  He  published  also  '  Glossarium  Arabico-Latinum 
Manuale,'  Leyden,' 1769,  4to. ;  being  an  abridgment  of  the 
large  Arabic  and  Latin  lexicon  by  the  celebrated  James' 
Grolius.  Scheid  had  projected  a  new  Dut(;h  translation  of 
the  Bible  and  other  works,  which  death  prevented  him  from 
executing. 

SCHEINER,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  learned  (Serman  as- 
tronomer, was  bom  at  Weld  near  Mundelheim  in  Suabia, 
in  1575,  and  became  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in 
1595.  Having  early  made  proficiency  in  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  those  sciences  at 
Ingolstadt,  and  he  afterwards  gave  instruction  in  tbem  at 
Fribourg  and  Rome.  The  principal  circumstance  by  which 
the  life  of  this  philosopher  is  distinguished  is  a  discovery,  in 
1611,  of  the  spots  on  the  sun,  independent  of  that  vrhich 
had  been  made  by  Cralileo  a  few  months  previously.  This 
discovery  is  announced  in  three  letters  addressed  by  Scheiner 
to  Velser,  the  senator  of  Augsburg,  in  which  tbe  writer 
states  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while  looking  at 
tbe  sun  through  a  telescope,  he  perceived  on  its  disk  some 
dark  spots ;  and  that  in  tne  following  month  of  October,  on 
repeating  the  observations,  he  ascertained  that  the  spots 
had  a  movement  across  the  disk.  It  appears  firom  the  aame 
letters  that  P.  Scheiner  at  first  thought  the  spots  to  be 
small  planets  revolving  about  the  sun ;  an  idea  which  was 
afterwards  maintained  by  P.  Malapertius  in  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1627. 

An  expression  in  a  letter  from  Velser  to  Galileo  puts  it 
out  of  doubt  that  the  discovery  made  by  the  Italian  philoso- 
pher was  known  in  Germany  when  the  letteis  of  Scheiner 
were  published  (1612);  and  it  must  be  further  admitted. 
that  to  Gkilileo  belongs  the  merit  of  having,  from  the  first, 
considered  the  spots  of  the  sun  as  adhering  to  the  disk  of 
the  luminary,  and  of  having  drawn  from  the  regularity  of 
their  motions  an  argument  ror  the  rotation  of  the  sun  about 
its  axis.  It  is  but  just  however  to  Scheiner  testate  that 
he  almost  immediately  abandoned  his  first  hypothesis,  and 
that  we  are  indebted  to  faim  for  numerous  (Aswvatioiu  o» 
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Ae  spots,  u  well  as  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  The  obser- 
wiioBs  weie  published  at  Rome  in  1630,  in  a  work  which. 
from  being  dedicated   to  Prince  Orsini,  was  entitled  •  Rosa 

fiebeiiier,  unfortunately  ibr  bis  fame  as  a  philosopher, 
onited  himself  with  those  persons  who,  at  that  time,  opposed 
ihe  brpoihesis  of  Copernicus,  and  he  published  in  1614,  at 
Ingolitadt.  a  volume  entitled  'Disquisitiones  Mathematicts,' 
in  which  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  earth 
,B  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Besides  these  works 
Scheioer  published,  in  1616,  a  treatise  on  gnomonics;  and, 
>D  1617,  a  tract  on  celestial  refraction,  in  which  be  assigns 
the  true  cause  of  the  elliptical  form  asstimed  by  the  disk 
of  the  son  when  near  the  horizon.  He  also  published  a 
ipesiise  on  optics  in  1619.  Scheiner  was  the  inventor  of 
Ae  pantog^ph,  and  he  has  given  a  description  of  the  in- 
itrument  in  a  tract  entitled  Bmtographiee,  &c.,  Rome, 
l»31. 

This  distinguished  Jesuit,  after  quittitig  Rome,  became 
lector  of  Neiss  in  Silesia :  he  gave  lessons  in  mathematios 
Is  the  archduke  Maximilian,  and  at  length  he  became  con- 
I»sor  to  the  archduke  Charles.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in 
July,  16&0,  leaving  the  character  of  having  been  a  man  of 
igreeable  manncfs  as  well  as  a  laborious  student. 

SCHELDE  (in  Dutch  and  German),  ESCAUT  (in 
French),  the  SeaUit  of  the  Romans,  rises  in  France,  in  the 
ileportment  of  Aisne,  and  flows  northward  to  Cambray  and 
Bouchain,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  receiving  the  Sensee 
iia  the  left  bank.  From  Bouchain  it  flows  north-east 
ij  Valenciennes  to  Cond£,  and  then  north-west  to  Tour- 
cay  in  Belgium,  receiving  the  Scarpe  on  the  left  bank 
between  these  two  towns.  From  Toumay  the  Schelde 
flows  north-north-west  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  north- 
north-east  by  Oudenarde  (Oudenaarden  or  Audenarde)  to 
Ghent,  where  it  receives  the  Lys  on  the  left  bank.  From 
Ghent  its  coarse  is  eastward  to  Dendermonde,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Dender  on  the  right  bank ;  and  then  winding  to 
the  north-east,  readies  Antwerp,  receiving  the  Rupel  on 
the  r^ht  bank  some  miles  above  that  city.  From  Antwerp 
lis  course  is  north- west,  until,  just  on  the  border  of  Belgium 
and  Holland,  it  separates  into  two  principal  arms,  the  Hond 
or  "West  Scbelde,  and  the  East  Schelde,  by  which  it  Mows 
into  the  North  Sea.  The  direction  of  these  two  arms  is 
westward  (the  East  Schelde  being  the  more  northerly),  and 
they  enclose  between  them  a  group  of  low  islands,  consisting 
of  South  Beveland,  North  Beveland,  Wolfersdvk,  and 
Waleheren,  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  channels. 
The  fortress  of  Vlissingen,  better  known  in  England  as 
Flushing,  in  the  island  of  Waleheren,  guards  the  entrance  of 
the  West  Schelde.  Branches  flrom  the  West  Schelde  enclose 
the  islands  of  Hulst,  Axel,  Oostburg,  and  Cadsaind  or  Cas- 
sandria,  which  line  the  southern  bank  of  that  arm ;  while 
branches  from  the  East  Schelde,  uniting  with  the  Haas  or 
Meose,  enclose  the  islands  of  Tholen,  Duiveland,  and  Sehouen 
er  Sehonwen,  which  line  the  northern  bank  of  this  arm. 
The  passage  of  the  East  Schelde  is  guarded  by  the  fortress 
<f  Ber^n-op-Zoom.  The  little  island  of  Saefkingen  is  just 
at  the  separation  of  the  two  arms. 

The  total  length  of  the  Schelde  is  estimated  at  about  210 
lailes.  of  whieh  about  60  belong  to  Fiance,  1 10  to  Belgium, 
md  40  to  Holland.  The  navigation  of  the  river  commences 
It  Cambray,  only  about  20  miles  from  its  source.  Boats  of 
tarions  uses  are  employad  in  the  upper  part,  and  small 
Beichantmen  aseend  to  Ghent  by  the  canal  of  Sasvan- 
(ihent.  whieh  is  cut  northward  from  Ghent  into  the  West 
Schelde,  and^then  by  the  Schelde  as  far  as  Oudenarde,  and 
mme  of  the  smallest  go  even  higher  than  that.  The  width 
of  the  river  at  Dendermonde  is  600  feet,  at  Autwerp  1300 
ieet.  at  the  mouth  of  the  East  Schelde  7  miles,  and  of  the 
West  Schelde  nearly  10  miles.  Ships  of  war  can  get  up  to 
Antwerp,  where  the  tide  rises  12  feet. 

Of  its  affluents  the  Scarpe  is  navigable  to  Arras,  44  miles ; 
tbe  Lys  to  Aire,  106  miles;  and  the  Dnrme  (which  joins  it 
between  Dendermonde  and  Antwerp,  and  is  made  navigable 
by  the  tide  for  nearly  its  whole  lenmi)  to  Lokeren,  1 2  or  1 5 
aules;  these  ate  all  on  the  left  bank.  The  Dender  is  navi- 
gable to  Atb,  44  miles;  and  the  Rupel  (formed  by  the 
jooctvm  eftlie  Dyle,  the  Sonne,  and  the  Nethe)  is  navigable 
to  the  janetioa  of  the  Demer  with  the  Dyle,  24  miles,  or 
about  30  miles  to  Herenthals  on  the  Little  Nethe,  or  Wes- 
lerloo  on  the  Cheat  Nethe.  These  join  the  Schelde  on  the 
right  bank.  There  are  several  canals  connected  with  the 
Schelde  and  ito  affluents. 
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The  navigation  of  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde  is  lerionsly 
impeded  by  large  sand-banks ;  but  the  traffic  on  all  parts  oi 
the  river  is  very  great.  The  basin  is  not  very  large,  and  is 
bounded  by  low  hills,  which  are  ramifications  of  the  heights 
of  Ardennes. 

SCHE'LESTADT,  SE'LESTAT,  or  SCHLETTSTADT, 
a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Bas'Rhin,  25  miles 
south-south-west  of  Strasourg.  It  was  a  place  of  im- 
portance, known  to  the  Romans  by  a  name  variously 
written 'EXjci]Soc.(Elcebu8)'  by  Ptolemy,  who  gives  it  as  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Tpi6ici»c  (Tribocci),  a  German  nation 
settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  Elcebus  or  Eiee- 
bupn,  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  and  Hellellum  in  the 
Peutinger  Table.  It  was  destroyed  by  Attlla  in  his  inva- 
sion of  Gaul ;  and  for  a  long  time  remained  in  a  low 
condition,  though  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  had  a 
palace  here.  In  the  thirteenth  century  it  was  walled  and 
repeopled,  and  became  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
free  and-  imperial  cities  of  Alsace.  In  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  it  again  suffered  much ;  but  since  the  reunion  of  Al- 
sace with  France  it  has  gradually  revived.  In  the  course 
of  the  present  century  its  population  has  doubled. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst  the  meadows 
watered  by  the  lU,  and  commands  a  prospect  of  the  Vosges 
on  the  west;  their  slopes  covered  with  vineyards,  and  their 
summits  crowned  with  ruined  castles.  The  town  is  forti- 
fied :  it  has  three  gates,  three  churches,  two  ranges  of  bar- 
racks, an  hospital,  a  prison,  a  college,  and  a  theatre.  The 
houses  are  crowded  together  and  generally  ill  built  The 
population  in  1831  was  9384  for  the  town,  or  9646  for  the 
whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  9700  for  the  commune. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  calicos  and  other  cotton  goods ; 
'metallic  doth,'  a  peculiar  and  valuable  fabric;  hosier^-, 
soap,  pottery,  twine,  potash,  arms,  &c.  There  are  tan-yards 
and  breweries  ;  and  four  fairs  are  held  in  the  year.  Ck)al 
and  potters'-clay  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Schelestadt  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  contain- 
ing an  area  of  444  square  mQes,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
of  131,295;  in  18-36,  of  134,887.  It  comprehends  114  com- 
munes, and  is  divided  into  ei^ht  cantons  or  districts,  each 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

SCHE'LLER,  J.  J.  6.,  was  born  in  1735  at  Jhlow,  a  vil- 
lage in  the  doctorate  of  Saxony.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Thomas  schule  of  Ldpzig,  and  afterwards  in  the  university 
of  the  same  plaee.  He  studied  under  Ernesti,  and  devoted 
himself  to  thedogy  and  philology.  In  1 76 1  he  was  appointed 
head  master  of  the  public  school  at  Lubber,  and  in  1772  to 
the  rectorship  of  the  gymnasium  of  Brieg,  in  which  office 
he  continued  until  his  death  in  1803. 

Sehdler  is  principally  known  as  the  anther  of  a  Latin 
dictionary  (Latm  and  German,  and  German  and  Latin),  the 
first  edition  of  which  was  published  at  Leipxig,  in  1783, 
and  the  second  in  1788,  3  vols.  8vo.  The  third  editktn, 
which  was  very  much  improved  and  enlarged,  appeared  in 
1804-S,  in  7  vols.  8vo.  This  book  was  very  much  used  at 
the  time,  as  it  was  almost  the  only  dictionary  of  practical 
utility  that  had  been  published  in  the  German  language. 
It  has  been  translated  into  Dutch  (Leyden,  1 799,  2  vols. 
4to.,  with  a  preface  by  Ruhnken),  and,  some  years  ago,  into 
English  also.  Scheller  also  wrote  a  smaller  Latin  diction- 
ary for  the  use  of  schools;  the  second  (1812)  and  subse- 
quent editions  were  revised  and  improved  by  Lunemaun. 
SchelWa  other  works  are, '  Prscepja  Styli  bene  Latini'  (a 
third  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Leipzig,  1797,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.),  and  a  Latin  Grammar  ('  Ausfiihrlicbe  Lateinische 
Sprachlehre')  which  went  through  three  editions,  Leipzig, 
1779, 1790,  and  1803.  This  grammar  is  a  work  of  little 
value;  it  has  been  translated  into  English. 

SCHEXTOPUSIK  or  SHELTOPUSIK,  the  oidinaiy 
name  for  a  genus  of  lUptilet,  Pteudapu*  of  Herrem. 

Cuvier  considered  that  the  SeheHoputik  was  a  serpent ; 
and,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Eigne  Animal,  he  arranged  it 
at  the  bead  of  the  Orvett.Anguu  [Blind- worm]  ;  but  most 
other  herpetologists,  indeed  an  exception  does  not  occur 
to  us,  place  it  among  the  Saurians. 

Mm.  Dum£ril  and  Bibron  arrange  the  form  under  their   - 
ChaleitUan  Lizard*,  or  Cydotaur  Sauriam,  with  the  fd- 
lowing 

Generic  Charaeter.T-Tougae  of  an  arrow-head  shape, 
free  and  delicate  for  its  anterior  third  only,  notched  trian- 
gularly in  front,  with  granulous  papills  on  the  first  third  of  its 
surfikce,  and  with  filiform  papille  on  the  two  last ;  teeth  on 
the  palate;  intermaxillary  teeth  conical,  simple ;  maxillary 
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teeth  Rulicylin^rical  or  gubtubercnlar ;  nostriU  lateral,  each 
opening  in  a  single  plate ;  a  very  small  external  auricular 
opening;  evelids;  cephalic  plates  numerous;  posterior  limbs 
represented  by  two  small  scaly  appendages,  which  are 
simple  or  slightly  bifid,  not  pierced  with  pores,  and  situated 
oqa  op  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  leR  of  the  vent;  two 
rather  deep  lateral  furrows ;  not  the  smallest  fold  under  the 
neck. 

MM.  Dumiril  and  Qibron  well  observe,  that  if  we  were 
onlv  to  consider  the  form  of  their  -body,  extremely  elongated 
and  deprived  of  feet  as  it  is,  like  that  of  the  Serpents,  the 
Scheltopusiks  would  seem  to  have  no  right  to  occupy  in  a 
natural  method  the  place  which  those  zoologists  assign  to 
it,  namely,  among  the  Ptychopleures,  between  Gerrhonotu* 
and  Ofhisaueus,  and  consequently  next  to  species  which 
have  limbs  of  as  good  confbrmation  as  the  generality  of 
Saurians.  But,  they  remark,  if  Ophisaurus  is  nut  to  come 
immediately  next  to  Gerrhonotus,  there  is  no  other  form 
which  so  nearly  approaches  the  Gerrhomurt,  and  particu- 
larly Gerrhonotui,  in  its  internal  and  external  organization, 
so  closely  indeed  does  it  approach,  that  it  might  in  some 
sort  be  said  of  the  Scheltopusiks  that  they  are  apod  Ger- 
rhonoti.  In  both  are  found  palatal  teeth,  a  tongue  covered 
with  two  sorts  of  papills,  an  external  aurirular  orifice, 
cephalic  plates  in  greater  number  than  in  the  other  Cbal- 
cidians,  a  well-defined  longitudinal  furrow  on  each  side  of 
the  trunk,  and  finally,  a  regular  system  of  scales  which  are 
homogeneous  on  the  lower  part  of  the  body  from  the  throat 
to  the  orifice  of  the  cloaca.  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  then 
point  ]out  some  slight  difierences  between  the  two  genera, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  do  not  affect  their  general  approxi- 
mation. 

The  Scheltoputik  has  two  lungs,  but  one  is  three  or  four 
times  larger  than  the  other. 

The  only  species  known  is  the  Pseudoput  PalUuii,  Cuv. ; 
Le  Bipide  Sheltopuaik  of  Lac£pSde  and  others;  Lacerta 
Apui  of  Gmelia ;  neiubpus  terpentinm,  Bonap. 
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J)eicription.— The  scales  become  osseous  with  age;  on 
the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  sides  they  are  subrhomboidal ; 
below,  that  is,  on,the  throat,  the  breast,  and  the  belly,  they 
are  hexagonal,  wider  than  they  are  long,  and  slightly 
notched  ou  their  posterior  border.  In  young  subjects  all 
the  scales,  with  the  exception  of  the  gular,  are  surmounted 
with  a  strong  carination ;  but  by  degrees,  as  the  animal  is 
developed,  the  carinas  are  attenuated  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  scales  of  the  dorsal  region,  and  still  more  those  of  the 
abdominal  region,  preserve  but  a  slight  vestige  of  it ;  the 
caudal  scales  however  remain  constantly  carinated.  When 
the  dorsal  scales  lose  their  carination,  they  become  marked 
with  longitudinal  stris,  which  are  more  or  less  strong  in 
different  individuals. 

The  Prince  of  Canine*  describes  the  head  and  anterior 
part  of  the  neck  as  hein|{  of  a  greyish-ash  colour,  whiUt  it* 
posterior  region  is  of  the  same  tint  as  the  trunk.  The 
ground-colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  rusty  chesnut 
verging  on  reddish^  Each  scale  is  dotted  with  a  very  great 
number  of  small  blackish  points.  The  colour  of  the  back, 
in  descending  towards  the  sides,  passes  gradually  into  an 
ashy  hue.    The  iris  is  golden  green  and  the  pupil  black. 

The  colouring  of  the  young  is  entirely  different  from  that 
of  the  adults.  They  are  greyish-brown  above,  and  whitish- 
grey  below.  Above,  their  back  is  marked  across  with 
stripes,  or  rather  with  spot*  or  chevrons  of  brown.  There 
are  brown  stripes  also  from  below  upwards  on  the  sides  of 
their  head  and  neck.  There  is  one  behind  the  nostril,  a 
second  under  the  eye,  a  third  on  the  edge  of  the  commissure 
of  the  lips,  a  fourUt  across  the  ear,  and  many  others  be- 
hind the  last.  The  greater  part  of  these  stripes  descend 
under  the  throat,  where  they  join  each  other  more  or  less 

reffularly- 

Geographical  Dittribuiion. — Wide.  The  Criinea,  South 
of  Siberia,  Istria,  the  Morea,  the  whole  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe  to  the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Africa, 
haunting  thick  herbage  and  grassy  places. 

Th9  Pieudoput-D'UrvilUi  of  Cuvier  and  the  lieudoput 
Fiicheri  of  M£nestri£s  any  merely  young  individual*  of  the 
species  above  described. 

The  Prince  of  Caninot  placet  the  form  in  hi*  ikmily 
OfAiotauriikt  and  subfamily  OpMotaurina. 

SCHEMNITZ  (called  in  Hungarian  Selmeez-Bcmya),  a 
TQyal  free  town  in  the  county  of  Honth,  i>  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  Hungarian  mining-towns.  It  is 
situated  2172  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  deep  and 
narrow  valley  thickly  wooded.  The  town  is  not  large,  but  it 
has  four  extensive  suburbs,  part  of  which  are  two  leagues 
distant.  The  population  is  about  8000  in  the  town,  and  be- 
tween 9000  and  10,000  in  the  suburbs,  most  of  whom  are 
employed  in  the  mines.  Schemnitz  utA  founded  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and,  with  the  whole  mining  district  of 
Northern  Hungary,  was  entirely  peopled  with  colonist*  from 
Flanders  and  Lower  Sai(ony.  This  town  is  the  centre  of 
the  mining  district  of  Lower  Hungary,  which  comprises 
fifteen  towns.  The  mines  formerly  yielded  annually  1 00,000 
marks  of  silver,  which  i*  more  than  all  Hungary  now  pro- 
duces; and  above  1800  marks  of  gold,  which  is  equal  to 
133,000  ducats.  From  1740  to  1773  the  value  of  the  precious 
metaU  was  estimated  at  70,000,000  of  florins:  at  present 
the  whole  district  does  not  produce  annually  above  400  marks 
of  gold  and  from  60.000  to  60,000  marks  of  silver.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  two  parish  churches, 
the  new  Protestant  church,  which  is  a  remarkably  elegant 
edifice ;  the  new  palaoe,  the  residence  of  the  civil  governor ; 
and  the  mining  court-house.  Of  the  public  institutioas^ 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  s 
Protestant  gymnasium ;  two  high  schools,  and  the  mining 
academy,  founded  in  1760,  which  is  frequented  by  pupils 
from  all  parts  of  Europe;  with  the  chemical  laboratory,  and 
a  splendid  mineralogical  and  geological  collection.  The 
elevated  situation  of  the  mines  has  made  it  necessary  to 
oonatruct  reservoirs,  at  a  very  great  expense,  to  receive  the 
snow  and  rain  water  necessary  to  work  the  machinery. 
The  works  most  worthy  of  notice  are  in  the  village  of  Wind- 
schacht,  where  there  is  an  hydraulic  machine  which  raises 
97,545  cubic  feet  of  pit  water  from  the  depth  of  1 80  fathoms 
in  four  and  twenty  hours.  Scbemnil;  is  situated  in  4S°  60' 
N.  lat  and  in  18°  SO'  E.  long. 

SCHEPLEB,  LOUISA.    [Obwu.im.  J.  F.] 
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SCHBRERITE  oocutb  in  aeieular  eryataU  and  small 
translucent  lajen.  Colour  white  oi'  yellowish-white. 
Luaire  pearly.  Devoid  of  taite  «r  smell ;  is  very  friable.  It 
melts  at  113*  Fahrenheit,  and  dbtila  at  194°.  It  is  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  alkaline  solutions,  and  in  alcohol  unlea  it 
be  heated,  but  it  dissolves  in  nther  and  oil  of  turpentine. 
When  exposed  to  Ore  it  inflnmes,  and  ia  entirely  dissipated, 
with  a  somewhat  aromatic  smell. 

It  occurs  in  beds  of  lignite  at  Uznach,  near  St.  Qall  in 
Switzerland,  and  also  at  Bagh  in  the  same  countrr. 

Analysis  by  Macaire  Prinsep : — Hydrogen,  24 ;  Carbon,  73. 

SCHEUdtlZGR.    [BKLkuxmmDM—Fbuit.] 

SCHBVELINO.  or  8CHEVENINOEN,  is  a  beautifol 
village  in  the  province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  German 
Ocean,  north-west  of  the  Hague,  with  which  it  communi- 
cates by  a  broad  avenue  of  oaks  and  limes,  perfectly  straight 
and  above  two  miles  in  length :  there  is  likewise  a  canal 
from  the  Hague  to  Schevenin;;en.  The  town  is  protected 
fnim  the  sea  by  the  downs ;  but  in  1 574  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred bouses  were  swept  away  by  a  high  flood.  The  place 
lias  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  and  is  now  much 
frequented  for  sea-bathing.  There  is  a  small  pavilion  be- 
longing to  the  queen ;  a  One  orangery  and  water-works. 
Ttip  inhabitants,  about  3000  in  number,  subsist  chiefly  by 
fishing,  and  have  in  a  great  measure  retained  their  antient 
manners  and  costume. 

SCHIAVONETTI,  LUIGI,  or  L0UI8,  was  bom  at 
Bassano,  in  the  Venetian  states,  April  1,  1765.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  a  stationer,  with  a  large  fttmily  and  limited 
means.  Luigi  very  early  displayed  a  talent  for  drawing, 
tnd  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  placed  under  Oiulio  Golini, 
or  Goldini,*  a  painter  of  some  eminence,  who  became  much 
attached  to  his  pupil.  Golini  died  about  three  years  after, 
tnd  young  Schiavonettt  turned  his  attention  to  engraving, 
and  received  some  instruction  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
tbe  art  from  a  very  indifferent  engraver  named  Lorio.  He 
was  employed  for  a  time  in  engraving  for  Count  Remau- 
dini,  ana  appears  to  have  aimed  at  the  style  of  Bartolozzi, 
whose  engravings  in  the  chalk  manner  were  then  attracting 
much  attention.  His  skill  in  imitating  this  great  master 
led  to  a  connection  with  an  engraver  named  Testolini,  who 
erentually  induced  him  to  remove  from  Bassano  to  London, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time  with  Bartolozzi,  and  after- 
wards established  himself.  He  proBted  much  by  his  con- 
nection with  Bartolozzi,  and  continued  the  exercise  of  his 
talents  with  increasing  reputation  until  his  death,  on  the 
7th  of  Jane,  1810.  Most  of  the  works  of  Schiavonetti  were 
small,  though  he  executed  some  important  plates,  and  was 
engaged,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  large  engraving  of 
Btothaid's  '  Canterbury  Pilgrimage,'  which  was  finished  by 
James  Heath.  Besides  his  more  elaborate  works,  the  free 
etchings  of  Blake's  illustrations  to  Blair's  <  Grave,'  and  the 
beautiful  head  of  Blake  prefixed  to  that  work,  are  deservedly 
much  admired.  Xlke  the  eminent  man  whose  manner  he 
adopted,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  freedom  and  accuracy 
of  his  drawing.  The  private  character  of  Schiavonetti  was 
such  as  to  ensure  general  respect,  and  his  fbneral  was  at- 
tended by  the  president  and  several  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  brother  Niccolo  engraved  in  conjunction 
with  him,  and  did  not  long  survive  him.  [Ltfe  by  Cromek, 
in  '  Gent  Mag.,'  vol.  Ixxx.,  part  1,  &c.) 

SCHIAVONE,  ANDREA,  called  Medula.  was  born 
at  Sebenino  in  Dalmatia,  in  1322.  He  was  of  obscure 
parentage,  and  was  placed  with  a  house-painter  at  Venice, 
where  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in  studying  fi-om  prints 
after  Parmigiano,  and  in  contemplating  the  works  of  Gior- 
gione  and  Titian.  The  latter  artist,  having  become  ac- 
qnainted  with  the  poverty  of  Schiavone,  and  apjproving  of 
nis  ability,  employed  him  with  Tintoretto  and  others  in  the 
grand  works  for  the  library  of  S.  Marco,  where  three  entire 
ceilings  are  said  to  be  by  his  band.  He  soon  became  the 
rival  of  Tintoretto,  but  although  he  was  excellent  as  a 
colourist,  his  defective  knowledge  of  drawing  rendered  him 
Unable  to  compete  successfully  with  that  master ;  the  work 
however  which  be  painted  for  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
representing  the  Visitation  of  the  V  irgin  to  Elizabeth,  gained 
him  considerable  reputation.  Two  of  his  most  admired  works 
*re  in  the  church  of  the  Padri  Teatini  at  Rimini,  one  of 
them  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  the  other  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin.  Schiavone  died  at  Venice  in  1582.  "The  chief 
tnerit  of  this  artist  consists  in  his  colouriiu;,  to  which  he 
teems  to  have  sacrificed  other  requisites  of  nis  art.    Still 
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his  attitudes  and  draperies  are  graceftil,  and  bis  eounta- 
nances,  more  especially  of  women,  ezpreaaive ;  nor  ar*  bis 
eom  positions  deflcient  in  variety  and  skill.  There  are 
several  etchings  by  him,  some  from  his  own  designs,  and 
others  after  Rafiaelle,  Parmigiano,  and  other  artists.  (Liinsi, 
Star.  Pitt. ;  Bryan's  Diotionarv) 

SCHIIXyNI.  or  SCHEDONE,  BARTOLOMBO,  was 
born  at  Modena,  in  1560.  Malvasia  reckons  him  among 
the  disciples  of  the  Caracei,  but  Puseli  seems  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  this  assertion,  observing  that  either  his  earliest 
performanoes  must  be  unknown,  or  that  he  must  have  been 
a  very  short  time  with  the  Caracei,  sinoe  it  is  diffieult  to 
And  any  trace  of  their  style  even  in  his  largest  works.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  evident  tb*t  he  formed  bis  style  by  a 
most  attentive  study  of  the  works  of  Correggio,  whose  grace 
and  delicacy  he  more  nearly  approached  than  any  other  of 
the  numerous  imitators  of  that  great  artist;  and  in  tbe 
cathedral  of  Modena  there  is  a  picture  of  S.  Geminiano  re- 
suscitating a  dead  child,  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
a  work  of  Correggio.  Schidoni's  juvenile  performances  in 
the  public  edifices  of  Modena  had  gained  him  considerable 
reputation,  when  Runuccio,  duke  of  Parma,  appointed  him 
his  principal  painter.  He  executed  for  tbe  duke  several  his- 
torical subjects,  much  in  the  manner  of  Correggio,  but  was 
cbieHy  employed  in  painting  the  portraits  of  his  patron  and 
his  family ;  be  painted  also  the  portraits  of  all  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Modena,  which  were  distinguished  by  so 
much  taste  and  variety  of  attitude,  and  such  delicacy  of 
colouring,  as  caused  him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best 
masters  in  Italv.  Sehidoni  bad  an  elevated  eenius;  his 
style  is  extremely  elegant ;  his  touch  light  and  delicate ;  the 
airs  of  his  heads  graceful ;  his  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
the  chiaroscuro  and  his  colouring  are  admirable,  and  all  bis 
Works  are  exquisitely  finished,  but  he  is  often  incorrect  iit 
his  drawing.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  his  works  would 
always  cause  them  to  be  eagerly  sought  after,  and  they  are 
accordingly  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  their  value 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  their  extreme  rarity.  He  died  in 
1616,  at  the  age  of  flfty-siz. 

SCHIEDAM  is  a  considerable  town  in  the  province  of 
South  Holland,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  situated 
in  31'  55'  N.  lat.  and  4°  24'  E.  long.,  on  the  Schie,  a  small 
river  or  canal  which  runs  fVom  Delft,  and  &lis  into  the  Maas 
at  Schiedam.  The  population  consisted,  in  1841,  of  5072 
males  and  6349  females,  in  all  1 2,051 ;  of  whom  7090  were  Pro- 
testants, 4939  Roman  Catholics,  and  32  Jews.  The  inhabitants 
are  much  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery,  but  the  town  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  numerous  distilleries  of  gin  (Hol- 
lands), of  which  there  are  above  200,  which  consume  30,000 
lastsof  corn  annually.  It  should  seem  that  the  manufkc- 
ture  of  gin  has  declined  within  these  few  years,  for  the 
distillers  presented  a  petition,  about  two  years  ago,  to  the 
States-General,  in  which  tliey  stated  that  there  was  a  great 
decrease  in  the  quantity  exported  to  tbe  United  States  of 
North  America,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  tem- 
perance societies  in  that  country.  Schiedam  has  a  small 
narbour,  and  352  ships  (amounting  to  53,547  tons)  arrived 
in  1840,  chiefly  with  cargoes  of  corn  from  the  Baltie. 

SCHIEFER  SPAR,  Slate  Spar,  Miated  Carbonata  of 
Lime,  occurs  massive.  Structure  laminar,  the  laminte 
being  thin  and  generally  curved,  wavy  or  undulating. 
Yields  easily  to  the  knife.  (Colour  white,  reddish,  yellowish, 
or  greenish.  Streak  white.  Lustre  pearly  on  the  surface 
of  the  laminee,  and  vitreous  on  the  edges.  Translucent. 
Specific  gravity  2740.  It  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  acids 
with  effervescence.  It  occurs  in  Cornwall,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

Analysis  by— 

SiMFwe.  R.  PhOlipi. 

Carbonate  of  Lime    .        .    93-33  98*118 

Silica       ....       1-66  00*050 

Oxide  of  Iron   .        .        .      1*00  00*800 
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SCHILLER,  FREDERICK,  tbe  greatest  dramatist  and 
most  popular  poet  of  Germany,  was  born  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1759,  in  the  town  of  Marbach,  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  Neckar.  He  was  first  sent  to  school  at  Ludwigsburg, 
where,  under  the  celebrated  Jahn,  he  read  Ovid,  Virgil,  MA. 
Horace,  and  also  commenced  Greek.  But  be  haA  to  follow 
the  changes  of  residence  and  life  of  his  tarentis,  wtlteh  Id- 
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tarruptsd  his  studiu.  This  irtegalarity  Corlyle  thinks  not 
the  most  propitious  Tor  educating  such  a  boy,  but  ve  con- 
ceive that  its  variety  was  most  propitious  to  the  poet,  who 
requires  more  knowledge  of  life  under  its  manifold  phases, 
than  of  books.  Schiller  had  to  gather  the  elements  of 
learning  from  various  masters.  '  Perhaps,'  says  Carlyle,  '  it 
was  owing  in  part  to  this  circumstance  that  his  progress, 
though  respectable,  or  more,  was  so  little  commensurate 
with  what  he  afterwards  became.'  But,  like  most  men  of 
genius,  we  suspect  he  found  the  current  of  life  too  strong 
within  him, — his  heart  throbbing  with  too  many  active  im- 
pulses, to  attend  much  to  his  drier  studies,  and  that '  the 
stolen  charms  of  ball  and  leap-frog  were  firequently  bought 
by  reproaches.'  There  is  a  poetic  anecdote  of  his  being  found, 
while  quite  a  child,  during  a  thunder-storm,  '  perched  on 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  gazing  at  the  tempestuous  face  of  the 
sky  and  watching  the  flashes  as  in  succession  they  spread 
their  lurid  gleam  over  it ;  and  when  reprimanded  by  his  parent, 
he  replied,  that  the  lightning  was  so  very  beautiful,  he  wished 
to  see  where  it  was  coming  from.'  This  does  not  seem  like 
one  whose  organization  fitted  him  to  become  the  brodgelehrte 
(mere  scholar)  whom  he  afterwards  so  humorously  de- 
scribed. (See  his  Etsay  on  Universal  History.)  In  1772 
be  had  to  prepare  for  confirmation,  and  his  mother  *  having 
called  him  out  of  the  street'  (where  he  was  playing),  to 
seriously  collect  his  thoughts,  be  wrote  a  hymn,  which  was 
bis  first  composition,  and  which  led  to  the  opinion  of  his 
being  adapted  for  the  ecclesiastical  order.  He  welcomed 
the  prospect,  and  underwent  the  four  annual  examinations 
before  the  Stutlgard  Commission,  to  which  young  men  de- 
signed for  the  church  are  subject.  But  fate  decided  oihei^ 
wise.  The  duke  of  Wtirtemburg,  having  founded  a  college, 
gave  the  sons  of  his  officers  a  preferable  claim  to  its  bcnefiis  ; 
he  oflTered  them  to  Schiller's  father,  who  was  an  army  surgeon, 
and,  afraid  to  refuse  the  offer,  youn^  Schiller  ai;cepted  it, 
but  with  great  reluctance,  and  was,  in  1773,  carolled  as  a 
•tttdent  of  law.  It  is  indeed  worthy  of  remark,  considering 
how  adverse  the  study  of  law  is  to  poetry,  that  so  many  men 
of  letters  should  have  served  a  toilsome  appreuticeship  to  it. 
Schiller,  unable  to  endure  its '  thraldom,  exchanged  it,  in 
1775,  for  the  study  of  medicine,  which  however  he  only  ac- 
cepted as  less  tedious.  Apart  from  his  profession  he  stolp 
cherished  hours,  which  were  devoted  to  Plutarch,  Shak- 
spere,  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Groihe,  Garve,  Herder,  CSersten- 
berft,  and  others.  The '  Messias'  of  Klopstock  and  the 
'Ugolino'  of  Gerstenberg  were  among  his  earliest  and 
deepest  studies,  and,  combined  with  his  own  religious  ten- 
dencies, had  early  turned  him  to  sacred  poetry.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  had  finished  the  plan  of  an  epic  on  Moses, 
which  he  subsequently  worked  up  into  a  dissertation  on 
the'*  Legation  of  Moses.'  (Bea  Ym  Sendurtg  Moses.)  But 
the  popularity  of  '  Ugolino'  and  Crotbe's  '  Giiz  von  Ber- 
liehingen,'  and  the  impression  irhich  they  made  on  him,  in- 
spired him  with  a  dramatic  impulse,  and  he  wrote  the 
'Student  of  Nassau'  and  'Cosmo  dei  Medici;'  some  frag- 
ments of  the  latter  he  preserved  and  incorporated  with  the 
'Robbers.'  Schiller  brooded  gloomily  over  his  situation. 
He  would  often  escape  in  secret  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  busy 
world  which  to  him  was  forbidden ;  but  this  only  rendered 
him  more  averse  to  school- formalities  and  class-books,  so 
that  he  would  frequently  feign  sickness,  that  he  might  be 
left  in  his  own  chamber  to  write  poetry.  In  addition  to 
magazine  contributions  of  little  value,  Schiller  worked  at 
his  *  Robbers,'  and  when,  in  1780,  he  graduated,  he  quoted 
from  it  in  his  thesis  ( Udier  den  Zuzammenhang  der  Tnieris- 
chen  Naiur  des  Menschen  mil  seiner  Geistigen)  as  from  an 
English  work,  'The  Life  of  Moor,  Tragedy  by  Krake, 
act  T.,  s.  1.'  After  taking  his  de|;ree,  be  was  attached  as 
physician  to  the  grenadier  battalion,  with  a  small  salary. 
In  1781  he  published  the  'Robbers,'  and  in  1782  it  was 
produced,  with  several  entertainments,  at  Mannheim,  The 
sensation  which  it  excited  all  over  Germany,  more  than 
its  peculiar  merits,  calls  for  a  slight  notice  of  it.  The  out- 
line of  the  plot  is  this  :  The  Count  von  Moor  has  two  sons, 
Karl  and  Franz.  The  younger,  jealous  of  the  love  which 
Amelia  and  the  Count  bear  to  Karl,  prejudices  his  father 
against  him  by  false  insinuations,  and  causes  a  letter  of  dis^ 
inheritance  to  be  written  to  Karl,  who  is  at  Leipzig.  Driven 
to  desperation,  this  young  man  flies  into  the  forest  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  becomes  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers.  He 
afterwards  returns  in  disguise  to  his  father's  house, — 
h«irs  that  his  beUnthed  Amalia  haa  become  inconstant, 
and  that  Frans  bu  not  only  intercepted  all  Icttert  of  con- 


trition, but  has  imprisoned  their  aged  father  in  a  towi;r, 
with  a  view  to  starving  him  to  death.  Karl  releases  the 
old  man,  stabs  Amelia,  atvi  delivers  himself  up  to  a  poor 
man  with  eleven  children,  that  the  reward  for  his  appre- 
hension may  do  good.     Franz  strangles  himself. 

The  situations,  the  language,  the  characters,  all  partake 
of  bombast,  occasionally  rising  to  the  gfand,  but  seldom 
escaping  from  melodrame.  A  comparison  of  the  first  scene 
with  that  in  *  Lear,'  of  which  it  is  a  direct  imitation,  will 
illustrate  the  crudeness  of  the  whole  piece.  Whirlwinds, 
hell,  death,  and  despair  are  scattered  about  with  exuberant 
hand.  The  pistol  is  to  send  bim,  *  alone  and  companion- 
less,  to  some  burnt  and  blasted  circle  of  the  universe.' 
where  he  would  have  '  eternity  for  leisure  to  examine  the 
perplexed  image  of  universal  woe.'  These  two  passage* 
frora  the  same  soliloquy  illustrate  the  work,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  vehement  swagger  and  real  grandeur.  As  acted, 
it  is  a  ranting,  firing  melodrame,  which  could  only  have 
had  its  effect  from  its  vehement  contradiction  to  the  cold 
proprieties  of  the  German-French  school,  or  the  more 
humble  melodrame  of  Lessing.  It  is  said  to  be  'the  most 
stimulant  tragedy  extant  in  Grerman  literature.'  Indeed  it 
pours  forth  a  tnunder  of  rant ;  it  brings  impossible  characters 
into  violent  situations;  it  is  full  of  exaggerated  eiganiic 
metaphors.  It  has  only  the  excuse  of  boyhood  and  boyish 
enthusiasm  uncorrected  by  experience  or  knowledge. 
Schiller  himself  felt  all  this  in  his  afterlife,  and  in  one  o( 
his  letters  he  says, '  To  escape  from  trammels  which  were  a 
torment  to  me,  my  heart  fled  to  an  ideal  world ;  but,  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  one,  from  which  I  was  separated  b} 
iron  bars,  ignorant  of  mankind,  and  unintroduced  to  ifac 
softer  sex,  my  pencil  necessarily  missed  the  middle  line 
between  angel  and  devil,  and  could  produce  but  moral 
monsters.  ...  Its  fault  is  in  presuming  to  delineate  men 
before  I  had  met  one.'  The  'Robbers'  is  only  interesting 
in  connection  with  Schiller  and  with  the  history  of  German 
literature.  The  causes  of  its  immense  success  were  various. 
Respecting  the  revolution  which  it  created  in  Germany  and 
(according  to  public  report  in  France  and  England)  the 
number  of  'young  noblemen'  which  it  seduced  to  bri- 
gandage, we  may  remark  that  the  whole  is  an  exaggeration 
worthy  of  the  play  itself.  The  intense  purpose  and  passion 
of  the  piece  produced  a  wide-spread  sensation  and  many 
paltry  imitations,  but  no  lasting  work,  no  lasting  effect.  As 
to  the  German  youth,  who  all  took  the  road,  and  the  '  Ger- 
man noblemen,'  they  were  about  as  numerous  as  the  con- 
verts to  '  Jack  Sheppard,'  of  which  so  many  silly  reports 
have  been  industriously  circulated.  On  inquiry  it  turns  out 
that  there  was  only  one  German  nobleman, '  of  fkirest  pro- 
spects,' and  stricter  scrutiny  discovers  him  to  have  been  a 
(jerman  blackguard,  *  who  took  to  the  highway  when  be 
could  take  to  nothing  else ;  not  allured  by  any  ebullient  en- 
thusiasm, or  any  misdirected  appetite  for  sublime  actions, 
but  driven  by  the  more  palpaole  stimulus  of  an  empty 
purse.'  With  the  natural  feeling  of  an  author,  Schiller  bad 
ventured  '  to  go  in  secret  and  witness  the  first  representa- 
tion of  the  "Robbers"  at  Mannheim.  His  incognito  did  not 
conoeal  him,  and  he  was  put  under  arrest  during  a  week  for 
this  offence.'  Enraged  at  this  and  other  offences  to  bis 
dignity  as  a  man,  worn  out  with  the  prospect  of  frittering 
away  his  energies  in  his  present  '  cabbin  d,  cribbed,  con- 
fined' sphere,  he  resolved  to  escape,  and,  taking  advantage 
of  the  arrival  of  some  foreign  duke  at  Stuttgard,  fled  from 
the  city,  in  the  month  of  October,  1782,  Dalberg,  the 
director  of  the  Mannheim  theatre,  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  supplied  him  with  money  for  his  immediate 
wants.  Here  he  began  to  look  more  calmly  at  bis  prospecta, 
and,  applying  himself  zealously  to  work,  in  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth  produced  his  two  tragedies  '  Fiesco'  and  *  Ka- 
bale  und  Liebe.' 

*  Fiesco'  still  has  many  admirers.  It  is  melodrame,  not 
tragedy.  Yet  there  is  fine  dramatic  power  visible  in  it.  The 
fierceness  and  bombast  of  the '  Robbers'  are  subdued,  though 
still  apparent,  and  the  delineation  of  characters,  though 
faulty,  yet  much  clearer  and  truer  than  in  the  latter  piece. 
Hassan  the  Moor  is  a  mere  exaggeration,  and  Fiesco's  con- 
duct and  language  to  him  equally  offensive.  But  there  are 
still  heavier  faults.  'The  Romance  of  Julia,'  as  Fiesco 
styles  his  intrigue,  develops  his  subtle  character,  and  affords 
a  stage  situation,  but  during  its  progress  he  will  not  spare 
his  beloved  wife  the  panes  (unnecessary  as  they  are  to  hi» 
purpose)  of  jealoMsy.  Why  does  he  not  hint  to  her  that  he 
but  played  with  Julia'    llien  again  his  killing  his  wife  by 
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muUke  at  the  lait,  is  a  most  cinmsy  and  inartifleial  con- 
trinnee;  but  it  is  another  death  however,  the  stage 
lias  aaotber  corpse  strewed  oa  it,  and  this  with  some  is 
the  perfection  of  tra^jr.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Schiller  alters  the  hutorical  catastrophe,  and  makes 
Fieseo  &11  by  the  hand  of  Varrina,  the  republican,  because, 
u  be  very  truly  but  rather  pompously  observes  in  the  pre- 
fiice,  the  nature  of  the  drama  does  not  admit  of  the  operation 
of  chance  or  accident ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  he  makes 
Fieseo  kill  his  wife  by  accident.  But  there  are  many  verv 
justly  admired  beauties.  The  eouleur  locale,  as  the  Frencn 
call  it,  that  is,  that  painting  of  the  historic  spirit  and  manner 
vhieh  lies  deeper  than  costume,  is  well  produced.  The 
catastrophe  has  a  most  solemn  effect  'The  midnight  silence 
of  the  sleeping  city,'  says  Carlyla,  *  intMrupted  only  by  the 
distant  sounds  of  watchmen,  by  the  low  hoarse  murmur  of 
the  sea,  or  the  stealthy  footsteps  and  disguised  voice  of 
Fieseo,  is  conveyed  to  our  imagination  by  a  few  brief  touches. 
At  length  the  gun  is  fired,  and  the  wild  uproar  which  en- 
sues is  no  less  strikingly  exhibited.' 

'Kabale  und  Liebe,'  with  some  effective  points  and 
'situations,'  is  still  indifferent,  if  not  bad,  and  far  inferior 
to '  Fieseo'  or  the  '  Robbers.'  It  is  a  household  tragedy  of 
the  Kotzebue  school,  extravagantly  written,  puling  with 
sentimentality,  unreal,  unpoetic,  and  unsatiaiactory.  The 
question  of  cabal  and  lave  is  entirely  forced  fh>m  its  import 
by  a  want  of  truth  in  the  delineation.  Considered  as  a 
diama,  its  construction  is  very  faulty.  What  can  be  more 
revolting  than  the  situation  and  feelings  between  the  father 
and  son  here?  Such  pivots  should  never  he  admitted  but 
for  greater  ends  and  more  enlai^d  interests.  What  can  be 
more  superfluous  than  the  introduction  of  Lady  Milford  ? 
What  more  awkwardly  nndramatic  than  the  contrivance 
for  giving  Wurm's  letter  an  air  of  truth  by  making  Fer- 
dinand, who  up  to  this  period  never  suspected  Louisa,  now 
exclaim, '  You  have  a  lover ! '  because  she  refuses  to  follow 
him  7  How  much  truer  and  more  dramatic  to  have  made  him 
believe  there  was  some  mysterious  bond  which  restrained 
her,  instead  of  jumping  at  once  to  the  for^|;one  conclusion. 
FinaDy,  the  denouement  is  in  the  worst  possible  taste ;  a 
reckless  attempt  to  ex«te  our  sensibilities ;  the  making  Fer- 
dinand kill  Louisa  and  himself  out  of  pure  wilfulness,  when 
the  whole  matter  could  have  been  cleared  up  with  a  word. 
Her  oath,  forced  as  it  was,  certainly  could  not  weigh  in  the 
scale  with  the  crime  of  suicide.  These  three  plays  all  ma- 
nifestly belong  to  the  same  period,  and  are  curious  as  evi- 
dences of  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  a  young  poetic  spirit. 

In  1783  Schiller  was  appointed  theatre-poet,  a  post  of 
respectability  and  reasonable  profit  He  translated  Shak- 
spere's  '  Macbeth '  and  some  French  plays  for  the  theatre, 
bendes  his  other  duties.  In  1785  appeareid  the  first  number 
of  the  'Thalia,'  a  miscellany  containing  essays,  criticisms, 
&&  on  the  drama,  edited  by  him,  which  was  continued  till 
1794.  In  the  first  number  the  first  three  acts  of  '  Don 
Carlos '  were  inserted,  which  were  highly  admired.  In  the 
'Thalia'  also  wer«  published  his  '  Philosophical  Letters.' 
Having  rejected  on  the  one  side  the  aivuments  of  the 
supematuralista,  and  on  the  other  those  of  the  Spinoxists, 
the  two  parties  then  at  war,  he  settled  into  a  creed  in  which 
taith  and  reason  embrace.  His  creed  is  a  sort  of  mystical 
deism,  which  is  expressed  in  this  one  phrase, '  The  universe 
is  a  thought  of  God's.'  These  Letters  remain  a  fragment 
They  are  written  with  great  power,  but  have  little  originality. 
During  the  spring  of  178S  Schiller  migrated  into  Saxony, 
and  settlM  near  Leipzig.  Here  he  wrote  the ' Ode  to  Joy,'  one 
of  bis  most  beautiful  creations,  and  the  novel  of  the  '  Ghost- 
wer,' which  was  never  completed.  He  then  went  to  Dres- 
den, where  he  finished  '  Don  Carlos,'  '  the  first  of  his  plays 
*hich  bears  the  stamp  of  full  maturity.'  It  is  indeed  a 
ine  work,  though  deficient  in  unity  of  subject  and  treat- 
ment, which,  as  he  himself  remarks,  results  from  his  having 
delayed  so  long  between  the  first  part  and  the  completion 
of  the  second.  It  is  the  most  dramatic  of  all  his  plays,  and 
the  scenes  between  Posa  and  Philip,  and  between  Philip 
and  the  Inquisitor,  are  among  the  finest  specimens  of  dra- 
■oatie  writing.  There  is  real  passion  beating  through  every 
vein  of  the  work ;  and  its  situations  are  as  effective  as  com- 
plex. But  Schiller  has  himself  criticised  it  in  his  '  Briefe 
ttber  Don  Carlos,'  after  which  little  is  to  be  said. 

In  1789  Eichhom  retired  from  the  chair  of  history  at  Jena, 
and  GSthe  recommended  Schiller  to  the  place.  Here  he 
married  Fraulein  Lengefeld,  and  seemed  at  last  comfortably 
Mttled.    It  was  here,  in  addition  to  bis  lectures,  that  M 


worked  at  and  published  his  excellent  'History  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.'  The  philosophy  of  Kant  was  now  pro- 
ducing its  revolution  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  Schiller 
embraced  it  with  ardour.  His  ssthetic  essays  upon  Kantian 
principles  are  some  of  the  profoundest  and  most  important 
speculations  on  art  that  we  have  met  with,  particularly  those 
on  '  Grace  and  Dignity,'  on  '  the  Pathetic,'  on  '  tiie  Nai've 
and  Sentimental,'  on  '  the  limits  of  the  Beautifiil,'  and  '  the 
Letters  on  .Esthetic  culture.' 

In  1 799  appeared '  Wallenstein.'  This  vast  trilogy,  which  is 
his  greatest  work,  and  which  in  truth  exhibits  greater  know- 
ledge, poetic  power,  and  mastery  over  materials,  than  his  other 
pi  ay  s,  still  appears  to  be  written  on  a  fidse  principle.  The  drama 
is  not  the  sphere  for  pure  history.  The  local  colouring  is  of 
course  necessary  in  any  historical  subject  but  to  make  this 
the  dominant  element  is  falsifying  the  first  principle  of  the 
drama  ;  yet  this  is  what  Gothe  and  Schiller  have  done,  the 
former  in  '  Goz  von  Berlichinran '  and '  Egmont ;'  the  latter 
in  '  Wallenstein '  and  '  Tell7  The  historic  truth  of  the 
scenes  of  '  Wallenstein '  may  be  admitted,  but  their  dra- 
matic purpose  and  power  are  comparatively  small.  In 
'  Carlos'  the  historic  truth  was  preserved,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  dramatic  purpose,  and  ibr  this  reason' we 
have  called  it  the  best  of  his  dramas.  'Wallenstein'  is  sc 
well  known  through  the  beautiful  translation  of  Coleridge, 
that  we  need  make  no  further  comment. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  '  Wallenstein,'  Schiller 
once  more  changed  his  abode.  The  mountain  air  of  Jena 
was  prejudicial  to  his  lungs,  and  he  determined  to  go  to  ■ 
Weimar,  where  his  acquaintance  with  Gothe  ripened  into 
friendship,  and  he  shared  with  him  the  superintendence  of 
the  theatre.  (See  what  Gothe  says  on  the  valuable  exertions 
of  Schiller  in  the  remodelling  of  plays,  in  his  '  Werke,'  b. 

XXXV.) 

In  1800  appeared  '  Maria  Stuart'  not  the  most  success- 
ftal  effort  of  his  pen,  but  it  contains  powerful  writing,  and  is 
an  evidence  of  increased  knowledge  of  the  stage.  The 
vehement  and  undignified  squabble  between  the  two  queens 
is  unworthy  of  the  play.  The  catastrophe  is  admirable  and 
truly  worthy  of  a  queen. 

In  1801  was  published  'Die  Jungfirau  von  Orleans,'  as 
direct  a  contrast  to  '  La  Pucelle '  as  the  earnestness  and 
impassioned  enthusiasm  of  Schiller  were  tu  the  scepticism 
of  Voltaire.  As  a  drama  its  construction  is  not  so  careful. 
Montgomery  is  episodical,  and  the  black  knight  ambiguous. 
But  a  great  spirit  is  at  work ;  divine  poetry  irradiates  the  scene, 
and  we  rise  ttom  the  perusal  under  the  enchanter's  spell, 
^arlyle  has  described  the  Jungfrau  as  possessing  a  keen 
and  fervent  heart  of  fire,  which  tne  loneliness  of  her  life  and 
her  deep  religious  feelings  fanned  into  a  flame.  She  sits  in 
solitude  with  her  flocks  heude  the  chapel  under  the  antient 
Druid  oak,  and  visions  are  revealed  to  her  such  as  no 
human  eyes  beheld.  It  seems  the  force  of  her  own  spirit 
expressing  its  feelings  in  forms  which  react  upon  itself.  All 
this  Schiller  has  delineated  in  a  masterly  manner.  The 
piece  had  unbounded  success,  and  on  the  night  of  its  repre- 
sentation at  Leipzig,  when  the  curtain  dropped  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act  there  arose  a  deafening  shout  of  '  Es  lebe 
Friederich  Schiller  I'  ('Long  live  Frederick  Schiller!'), 
accompanied  by  trumpets. 

In  1803  he  published  the  'Braut  von  Messina,' which  was 
an  experiment  to  see  how  far  a  play  constructed  on  antique 
principles  could  move  a  modem  audience.  It  was  a  failure, 
although  in  the  preface  he  argued  the  point  with  ability. 
The  plot  is  simple.  A  chorus  is  introduced,  which  gives 
occasion  to  magnificent  poetry ;  but  the  whole  fails  to  move 
or  interest  It  contains  parts  of  as  fine  writing  as  any  in  his 
works,  but  the  whole  experiment  was  a  mistake,  which  a 
critic  like  himself  should  never  have  made.  'The  form 
which  poetry  seeks  for  itself  in  any  country  or  period  is 
suited  to  that  period,  but  not  to  another.  He  thought  that 
if  he  made  the  sentiments  and  subject  modern,  he  could 
with  impunity,  or  rather  with  success,  clothe  them  in  an- 
tient forms. 

In  1801,  a  year  after. '  the  slight  degree  of  failure  or  mis- 
calculation,' says  (Darlyle,  'which  occurred  in  the  instance 
of  the  'Bride  of  Messina,'  was  abundantly  redeemed. 
'  William  Tell '  is  one  of  Schiller's  very  finest  dramas ;  it 
exhibits  some  of  the  highest  triumphs  which  his  genius 
combined  with  his  art  ever  realized.'  {Life  qf  SchiUer,  p. 
363.)  A.  W.  Schlegel  has  also  said,  'The  last  and  best  of 
Sehiller's  works  is  "Tell."  Here  he  has  wholly  returned  to, 
the  poetry  of  history.'  (Dram.  LecU  ii,  392.)    But  the  ofBea- 
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t/l  tbe  drituia  is  n6t  and  cannot  be  the  '  paotty  of  tai^tofy ;' 
It  is  the  poetry  of  passion  in  action.  A  drama  means  an 
tction  now  doih^,  not  a  poetical  painting  of  history.  It  is 
on  this  ground  that  while  revelling  in  the  delicious  po6try, 
the  exquisite  painting,  the  truth  of  character  and  nistory 
bthibited  in  '  Tell,'  we  tnust  utireservedly  condemn  it  as  a 
drama.  Its  merits,  such  as  they  are,  deserve  all  admira- 
tion, bat  as  a  drama  it  falsiQes  and  abnegates  its  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  as  a  model  it  is  worthless.  The  Vital  error  Is 
making  the  historical  element,  instead  of  the  passionate,  the 
dominant  one.  But  there  are  still  other  serious  ftialts  of 
conception  and  ccXistruction.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  super- 
fluous episodes  of  Bertha  and  Rudeny,  and  of  Atting- 
hausen,  we  have  to  remark  on  the  error  of  the  concention 
of  Tell  himself,  the  idea  of  Which  was  furnished  by  Gdthe. 
Tell  is  not  a  patriot,  but  a  simple,  sturdy,  brave,  open,  reso- 
lute peasant.  As  a  portraiture  it  is  exduisite,  but  then  these 
two  serious  consequences  result  from  the  conception :  first. 
Tell  has  nothing  intrinsically  to  do  with  Uie  revolution  of 
Switzerland ;  he  is  not  mixed  up  with  its  hopes  and  interests 
beyond  that  of  any  other  peasant,  and  has  no  more  visible 
Share  in  it  than  the  killing  of  Gessler ;  secondly.  Tell,  not 
being  a  patriot,  is  no  more  than  a  murderer.  This  most 
seridus  eesthetic  fault  is  inseparable  from  the  conception. 
He  is  Wronged  by  Oessler,  and  lies  in  wait  for  him  in  a 
rocky  pass,  and  there  shoots  him.  This  is  simply  murder. 
In  hu  soliloquy  previous  to  the  shot  he  nowhere  indicates 
an  intention  of  sacrificing  the  tyrant  who  oppresses  his 
<Sountry  and  him,  but  simply  his  revenge  at  the  man  who 
hits  subjected  him  to  shoot  the  anple  from  his  son's  head, 
and  whose  further  hatred  be  dreaos.  Had  he  shot  Gessler 
immediately  after  having  shot  at  his  son,  we  could  have  for- 
given the  excited  passion  of  a  father ;  but  he  broods  over  it, 
and  lies  in  wait  for  his  revenge.  Gessler  is  a  mere  stage- 
tyrant,  a  devil  without  motive,  without  glimpse  of  character. 
We  must  observe  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  erroneous  con- 
ception there  is  some  of  his  finest  writing  and  execution, 
and  that  certain  points  are  eminently  dramatic:  the  scene, 
fur  instance,  where  Tell  sits  in  the  defile  among  the  rocks  of 
Kiissnacht,  waiting  the  approach  of  his  victim,  and  the  un- 
concern of  the  every-day  travellers  with  their  petty  interests, 
as  they  pass  along,  contrasted  with  the  fierce  and  gloomy 
purposes  of  Tell.    This  was  Schiller's  last  play. 

On  the  9  th  May,  1805,  after  a  Ungering  illness,  he  felt 
his  end  approaching.  Of  his  friends  he  took  a  touching 
but  tranquil  farewell.  Some  one  inquiring  how  he  felt,  he 
said,  '  Calmer  and  calmer ;'  simple  words  expressive  of  th% 
mild  heroism  of  the  man.  About  six,  he  sank  into  a  deep 
sleep ;  once  for  a  moment  he  looked  up  with  a  lively  air, 
and  said,  '  Many  things  were  growing  clear  and  plain  to 
him.'  And  so  he  died.  The  great  and  noble  spirit  which 
animated  his  heart  now  remains  to  us  in  his  works,  a 
heirloom  to  posterity,  ikmiliar  to  every  lover  of  poetry,  and 
Worshipped  by  the  whole  nation. 

In  considering  his  separate  works,  it  will  perhaps  be 
thought  that  we  have  leaned  too  much  to  objection ;  but 
we  have  tried  tbem  by  the  high  standard  which  they  de- 
manded; and  as  for  eulogy,  they  have  had  more  than  enough 
of  that.  We  have  endeavoured  conscientiously  to  direct  the 
judgment  of  the  student.  A  few  words  in  general  on  his 
poetical  character  may  not  be  unimportant. 

What  distinguished  Schiller,  and  made  him  the  idol  of 
all  his  nation,  was  a  fine  rushing  enthusiasm,  an  exalted 
love  of  mankind,  and  an  earnest  ikith  in  ideal  excellence. 
fSchiller  could  paint  little  except  himself;  but  this  per- 
sonality, as  in  the  case  of  Rousseau  and  Byron,  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  success.  All  his  women  are  formed  ftom  one 
type.  Amalia,  Leonora,  Louisa,  Tbekla,  Isabella,  &c., 
gentle,  loving,  affectionate  beings,  with  little  individuality, 
but  always  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  a  poet's  ideal  love. 
The  exceptions  to  this  are  his  meretricious  women  (Julia, 
Lady  Milford,  Princess  von  Eboli,  and  Agnes  Sorrel  are  all 
of  one  type),  and  Joanna  d'Arc,  who  is  Inspiration  personi- 
fied. His  men  are  either  villains,  lay  figures,  or  nimself. 
This  want  of  pliancy  of  imagination  is  a  consequence  of  his 
exclusively  tiibjeetive  tendency,  and  he  has  no  comedy  for 
the  same  reason.  On  this  head  we  may  contrast  him  with 
Gothe,  whose  objective  tendency  enabled  him  to  look  out 
upon  nature,  and  reflect  as  a  mirror  the  whole  universe  of 
things.  Schiller  was  consequently  deficient  in  two  essential 
qualities  of  a  great  dramatist,  that  intellectual  faculty 
which  enables  the  poet  to  go  out  of  himself,  and  speak 
through  his  characters  U  they  would  speak  and  feel ;  and 


tbe  power  of  selecting  a  few  hints  to  typify  a  character,  and 
of  avoiding  all  extraneous  matters.  Sbakspere  and  Giithe 
are  the  two  models  of  dramatic  writmg  in  reference  to  the 
fiiculty  of  lightly  touching  on  every  subject  without  exhaust- 
ing it.  filchiller  always  exhausts,  and  hence  the  lenetb  and 
Occasional  tediousness  of  his  dialogue;  he  leaves  nothing  to 
the  imagination.  So  with  his  pathos ;  he  is  not  pathetic, 
because  he  dwells  on  the  minutest  points  of  suffering  tiU 
our  Sensibility,  unrelieved  by  the  imagination,  remains 
deadened  and  drowsy.  Schiller  says  of  himself  that  he  had 
not  Gothe's  manifold  richness  of  ideas,  but  that  his  great 
endeavour  was  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  a  few. 
This  is  in  other  words  admitting  bis  subjective  and  personal 
constitution.  As  a  consequence,  he  is  obliged  to  work  out 
his  problems  by  means  of  violent  contrasts,  instead  of 
evolving  them  from  their  own  bases;  thusPosa  must  be 
contrasted  with  Philip ;  Wurm  and  the  President  with  Fer- 
dinand; Karl  von  Moor  with  Franz;  Wallenstein  with 
Octavio;  Protestantism  with  Catholicism  in  'Mary  Stuart;' 
Republicans  with  the  Doge  in '  Fiesco.'  Tliis  is  the  strong  use 
of  light  and  shade  by  a  Rembrandt,  rather  than  the  dramatic 
coniposition  of  a  Raphael  Schiller's  lyrics  are  the  most 
perfect  of  his  poems,  because  in  them  his  own  feelings  only 
came  into  play.  He  has  been  called  the  ^scbylus  of  Ger 
many,  with  that  blind  designation  which,  seeing  two  points 
of  resemblance  (both  being  dramatists,  and  tbe  most  ad- 
mired of  their  time),  instantly  concludes  the  resemblance 
of  the  whole.  If  compared  to  any  one,  it  should  be  to 
£uripides,  whom  he  resembles  in  his  exhaustive,  aphoristic, 
and  rhetorical  modes  of  writing:  but  he  has  an  intensity 
and  an  earnestness  which  Euripides  never  had.  His  verses 
are  in  every  mouth :  his  memory  is  revered;  and  his  works. 
In  spite  of  their  delects,  contain  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry, 
which  the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

SCHILLER  SPAR  occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form 
an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleava^  parallel  to  the  lateral 
planes  and  both  the  diagonals,  ^ac.ture  uneven.  Hard- 
ness, scrutcbes  calcareous  spar,  is  scratched  by  quartz. 
Colour  olive,  blackish,  greyish,  yellowish-green.  Lustre 
metallic.  Nearly  opaque ;  trauslucent  on  the  edges.  Spe- 
cific gravity  2*692. 

When  exposed  (o  a  strong  heat  it  becomes  bard,  and 
forms  a  mass  resembling  porcelain. 

Found  at  Baste  in  the  Hart,  at  Zobletz  in  Saxony,  in 
Piedmont,  Cornwall,  &c.    Occurs  generally  in  serpentine. 

Analysis  of  tbe  mineral  from  Baste  by  Vauquelin — Silica, 
6200;  alumina,  IS'OO;  magnesia,  1000;  lime,  000;  oxide 
of  iron,  13*00. 

SCHILLING.    [MoNBY,] 

SCHIRAS.    [Sbiras.] 

SCHIRVAN.     fSHIRYANj 

SCHISM,  SCHISMATICS.  The  Greek  word  tehim 
(axia/ia)  is  used  several  times  in  the  New  Testament  in  its 
literal  sense  of  a  rant  or  rupture  in  one  and  the  tame  ob- 
ject (Matt.,  ix.  16 ;  xxvii.  51 ;  Mark,  i.  10;  ii.  21 ;  LuJte,  v. 
S6 ;  xxiii.  45 ;  John,  xix.  24 ;  xxi.  II);  and  also  in  a  figura- 
tive sense  for  a  division  of  opinion  among  a  number  of  per- 
sons considered  collectively  as  constituting  a  whole  (John, 
Vii.  43;  ix.  16;  x.  19;  Acts,  xiv.  4;  xxiii.  7).  In  reference 
to  the  Christian  church,  schism,  in  the  abstract  sense,  is 
never  mentioned.  Schisms  are  spoken  of  twice  only  (1  Cor., 
i,  10;  xi.  18);  and  in  a  third  passage,  where  the  union  of 
the  members  of  the  church  is  compared  to  that  of  the  parts 
of  the  human  body,  the  object  of  this  anion  is  stated  to  be, 
'  that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  tbe  body.'  (I  Cor.,  xii. 
24-26.)  From  a  comparison  of  these  passages,  it  clearly 
appears  that  a  schism,  in  the  New  Testament  sense,  does  not 
imply  the  <ypen  separation  which  exists  between  Christians 
and  unbelievers,  nor  that  between  the  members  of  different 
Christian  communions,  but  it  denotes  something  existing 
wilhin  one  and  the  same  church  ;  and  further,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  designate  any  difference  of  opinion  respecting  doc- 
trines or  ceremonies  or  forms  of  government,  but  rather  to 
refer  to  a  state  of  mind,  to  the  absence  of  a  spirit  of  united 
Christian  love.  (2)iMen<no<ScAt«m,adiscoursebyT.Binney; 
Campbell  On  the  Gospels,  disc,  ix.,  part  3.) 

The  common  use  of  the  word  in  ecclesiastical  writers  is 
different  from  this.  With  them  schism  is  nearly  synony- 
mous with  separation;  but  in  its  stricter  use  schism  is  a 
separation  from  the  communion  of  a  church  on  the  part  of 
certain  of  its  members  who  do  not  differ  from  its  other 
members  on  any  point  of  religious  doctrine.  Heresy  con- 
sists in  a  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of  a  church ;  schism  in 
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»  diuent  from  iu  govtmvfmtt.  ftaia  tbia  deSnition  it 
elearlj  appear*  that  any  attempt  to  enumerate  the  achisms 
of  the  Christian  church  would  be  fruitleaa,  aiuce  every  com- 
nunitj  is  coasidered  acbiamatical  by  aU  the  reat. 

The  event  which  ecclesiastical  historians  call  th*  great 
Sckitmqfth*  Wett  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  After  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.  (a.d.  1378),  the 
cardinals,  being  compelled  by  the  clamour  of  the  people  of 
Rome  to  elect  an  Italian  to  the  popedom,  chose  Urbaii  VI, ; 
but  afterwards  the  leading  members  of  the  college  retired 
to  Fondi  in  Naples,  and  elected  Cleipent  VII,,  who  set  up 
hii  court  at  Avignon,  while  Urban  remained  a(  Rome- 
Clement  was  recognised  m  pope  by  Fraone,  Spain,  Sept- 
land,  Sicily,  and  Cyprus,  and  Urban  by  the  rest  of  £urope. 
This  schism  continued  tjU  the  year  1417,  when  it  was  healed 
by  the  Council  of  Constance,  which  elected  Martin  V.  to 
the  papa(^.  (Mosheim'a  Eecleriattical  UUtory,  cent  xiv^ 
pt.  iu  c.  ii.,  sect.  U.  &c,;  Waddington's  ChUTch  Uittory, 
c.  uiiL) 

The  other  great  sohiim  if  that  between  the  Greek  <nd 
I^tin  eburohea.    [Gbbkk  Cbdbcb.] 

SCHISM  A  (from  «x''/*<|>  <^'>  •^■WnVm),  an  interval,  used 
only  iu  matfaematioo-musical  calculations,  equal  to  half  4 
comma.    [Comva.] 

SCUIZANDRA  (from  nUm  «nd  iviifi,  a  geniia  of  plants 
belonging  to  th*  natural  order  Anonaee^.  Thfi  flowers  are 
monoecious ;  sepals  9 ;  no  petal* ;  the  male  flower*  having 
i  anthara,  which  are  Joined  at  tli^  ap«x ;  finale  oi)ef  with 
an  indefinite  nnpiber  of  ovaries;  berries  arranged  in  spike* 
along  an  elongated  receptacle.  This  genu*  with  two  other* 
have  been  made  by  Blume  into  a  natural  order  oalled 
Scbizandrem.  Tbey  form  a  natural  group,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished from  Anonaeeff  by  their  toothed  leaves,  the  le«s 
constant  number  of  their  floral  envelopes,  their  usually 
combined  stamens,  and  their  even,  not  ruminated,  albumen. 

S.  eoednea,  the  Scarlet  Scbiiandra,  is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  greenhouse  climbers.  It  ha*  alternate,  oval-rlanr 
ceolate  leaves,  pointed  at  both  ends,  rarely  toothed,  of  n 
beautiful  green,  smooth  above,  and  pale  beneath ;  soarlot 
floarers  disposed  in  spikes  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  i«  a 
North  American  plant,  and  i«  found  in  woods  in  Georgia. 
Florida,  and  Carolina-  It  is  easily  propagated  by  cutting*, 
and  grows  best  in  a  light  sandy  *oil. 

8CBIZOOE8MA,  Mr.  Gi^y'v  name  for  a  genus  eamr 
poaed  of  those  Maeint  which  have  the  ligament  plaoed  in 
an  external  slit. 

SCHIZCKPODA.  M.  Latreille's  name  for  »  diviaion  of 
Haerurous  Crustaceans,  or  Cleft-footed  Moiaoottraea,  eoa- 
titting  of  the  genera  iV«Aa/taand  Myti»(Opo**im  Shrimp*), 
These  last  form  probably  the  only  genu*  of  the  divisioD ;  for 
it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson  and  other' soologisto 
that  NdtoKa  ia  most  probably  a  erustaoeou*  animal  in  it* 
progress  to  a  more  perfect  state.    [Stoiiapods*.] 

8CHLEGEL.  JOHANN  BLIAS,  va*  the  eldest  of 
three  brothers,  all  of  whom  distinguiRhed  themselves  by 
their  literary  exertions,  and  acquired  some  celebrity  for  a 
name  which  has  since  been  rendered  more  illustrious  by 
1*0  writers  (also  brothers),  Augu«t  Wilhelm  and  Friedrich 
Ton  SchlegeL  Johann  EUaa  was  horn  at  Meissen,  where  his 
father  was  '  appellations-rath,'  Jan.  iiSth,  1718.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  be  began  to  display  a  isste  not  only  for  reading 
but  composing  poetry;  andwaa  greatly  encouraged  in  his 
studies  by  his  fether,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  superior 
capacity  and  of  a  very  literary  turn.  While  he  was  at  the 
university  of  Leipxig,  his  talent*  recommended  him  to  Oott; 
Khed,  then  looked  up  to  as  the  arbiter  in  matters  of  poetical 
ta«te,  to  whose  '  Kritisohen  Beiingeq,'  &o.  he  contributed 
•everal  pieces,  as  he  did  also  to  the  misoellany  entitled 
'Betustigungen  des  Verstandes,'  &a„  besides  writing  various 
dramatic  compositions.  Neither  did  he  neglect  his  aeverer 
academical  studies,  but  on  tbe  contrary  applied  to  them  with 
peat  diligence ;  as  he  did  likewise  to  French,  Snglisb,  and 
Italian  literature.  On  quitting  Leipsis^,  be  aocomnanied 
Von  Spener  (who  had  married  his  uncle's  widow)  to  Copen- 
hagen aa  his  secretary,  tbe  latter  being  sent  a*  envoy  to  tbe 
(ourt  of  Denmark.  All  his  leisure  fh>m  hi*  offioial  employ- 
meots  be  now  devoted  not  only  to  studying  the  language 
thoroughly,  but  to  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory sod  condition  of  the  country,  both  by  reading  and 
aonveisation.  The  information  he  thus  collected,  together 
with  bis  own  remarks,  he  eave  to  the  public  in  the  fiarm 
of  a  weekly  periodical,  entitled  '  Der  Fremde,' wbieb  ob- 
tained for  him  considerable  notice.    Be  afterwards  became 


acqnsinted  with  Holbergi  who  procnred  him  tbe  professor' 
ship  of  modern  history  and  the  appointment  of  librarian  *t 
tbe  a$»demy  of  Soroe,  founded  oy  himself.  [HouBne.] 
But  his  excessive  application  to  his  duties  and  to  bis  private 
studies  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  which  was  not 
a  very  strong  one,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  ye*r 
he  was  carried  o7  by  a  fever,  Aug.  13tb,  1749,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one.  A  complete  edition  of  hi*  work*,  in  5  vols, 
was  published  by  bis  brother  Johann  Heinriob,  1761-70. 

Johann  Adolphus,  tbe  second  brother,  born  at  Meissen, 
Sept.  18th,  1721,  studied  at  Leipsig  with  Elia*,  and,  liki^ 
him.  then  began  to  tpsko  hiniself  known  in  the  literary 
world  by  his  contributions  to  the  two  publication*  above 
mentioned.  For  a  time  be  bestowed  &r  more  attention 
on  merely  literarv  pursuits  than  on  the  studies  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  future  profestion ;  but  if  he  did 
not  distinguish  himself  by  profound  tbeulogical  learning, 
be  acquired  very  great  popularity  as  a  preacher,  both  by  the 
style  of  his  sermons  and  by  his  emphatic  and  animated  de* 
livery.  At  Zerbst,  where  he  wo*  pastor  primarius,  and 
professor  of  theology  and  metaphysics,  from  1754  to  1759, 
be  was  firequently  called  upon  to  preach  before  the  court. 
Of  hi*  pulpit  coippositions,  several  collection*  appeared  at 
different  times,  the  earliest  being  that  in  three  volumes, 
1 7d4-S8,  As  a  poet  he  mu*t  be  estiniated  rather  scoording 
to  the  standard  of  his  own  day  than  that  of  the  present. 
He  may  rank  antong  those  who  exerted  themselves  to  ititro- 
du9o  a  better  taste;  and  his  odes,  and  religious  and  moral 
pieces,  though  by  no  means  free  from  defects,  abound  with 
fine  passages.  Ha  survived  both  hi*  brothers  many  year*, 
not  dying  till  Sept.  16th.  1793. 

JosAMN  H^iHKicB,  born  in  1724,  studied,  like  his  bro- 
thel^ at  Leipsig,  and,  through  tbe  influence  of  EUos,  obtained 
an  appointment  a*  secretary  in  tbe  chancery  at  Copenhagen. 
He  afterward*  beeame  professor  of  history  at  the  university 
there,  and  Danish  bi*toriogntj)her  rqyal ;  and  died  in  that 
capital,  October  18th,  1 780.  Although  not  *o  distinguished 
as  either  of  tbb  preceding,  he  was  a  writer  of  some  ability, 
and  published  a  history  of,  tbe  sovereigns  of  Denmark  of 
the  bouse  of  Oldenburg,  and  several  otb^r  works  relative  to 
that  country.  He  alM>  tran*lated  Tbom*on'*  '  Soiiboniaba' 
and  some  other  tragedies  from  the  English. 

SCHl,EGEL,  FIUEDRICH  VON,  was  bom  at  Hano- 
ver on  tbe  lOtb  of  March,  1772.  His  father,  Jobann 
Adolph  Scblegel,  wa*  brothef  of  Jpbaqn  Elia*  and  Johann 
Heinrjch  Scblegel,  and  all  tbe*e,  together  with  August 
Wilhelm  von  Scblegel,  who  is  still  alive,  are  illustriou* 
names  in  the  literature  of  (jlermany.  Frederic  Scblegel 
received  a  very  liberal  education,  although  hi*  father  wished 
him  to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits.  Accordingly  he  wa* 
placed  a*  apprentice  in  a  mercantile  house  4t  Leipcig,  but 
be  showed  so  little  inclination  and  ab'Uty  for  the  busine**, 
that  the  father  sent  him  to  Gottingen  to  study  philology, 
though  in  the  eour*^  of  hi*  education  be  bad  not  *howa 
any  promising  talent*.  After  a  year's  residence  in  tbi* 
place,  Scblegel  went  to  Leipsig.  where  be  continued  his 
studies  with  such  seal,  that  on  let^ving  the  university  he 
had  read  all  the  more  important  an'tient  writers  in  the 
original  language.  His  flrsf  publication  of  any  importance 
was  'Griechen  und  Romer,'  Hnmb.,  17B7,  of  which  his 
'  Geschiphte  der  Griechen  und  Romer,'  Berlin,  {798,  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation.  This  wa*  only  a  fragment, 
and  it  baa  never  been  oompleted.  At  this  time  all  bis 
thoughts  seam  to  have  beep  absorbed  by  antient  literature, 
with  which,  as  his  early  works  show,  be  bad  formed  a  mo*t 
intimate  aoquaintance.  About  the  same  time  he  undertook, 
together  with  Sohleiemacher,  to  translate  Plato  into  (Ser- 
man  ;  but  after  the  first  sheets  were  printed,  he  abandoned 
the  undertaking,  and  left  the  whole  in  tbe  hands  of  Schlei- 
ermacber.  In  1796  be  began  editing,  with  his  brother 
August  Wilhelm,  a  literary  periodical,  oalled  the  'Atbe- 
ngsum,'  of  which  however  only  three  vol*,  appeared.  The 
object  of  this  pubUoation  was  to  produce  an  entire  change 
in  the  literature  of  (Germany.  It  was  of  a  polemical  cha- 
racter, and  direoted  against  the  most  popular  authors  of  the 
time,  especially  Kotsebue  and  Itfland.  The  papers  which 
it  contained  were  very  valuable,  but  written  in  an  arrogant 
and  contemptuous  tone.  Another  work,  with  the  same 
object,  was  '  Kritiken  und  Charakteristiken,'  which  he  like- 
wise edited  with  hi*  brother.  In  1799  Scblegel  published 
at  Berlin  the  first  volume  of  a  novel  called  '  Luoinae,'  which 
created  a  great  sensation.  It  wa*  admired  and  commended  by 
men  of  the  highest  eminenoeb  such  as  Schleiermaober,  while 
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it  Wa8  most  geverely  censured  by  others,  who  saw  in  it  nothing 
but  an  extdtation  of  sensual  pleasure.  The  j  ustice  of  the  cen- 
sure appears  to  have  been  felt  by  Sohlegel  himself,  for  he 
never  completed  the  work.  In  the  year  IBOO  he  left  Berlin 
and  went  to  Jena,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  philosophy,  which  were  received  with  neat  applause. 
In  1802  he  published  at  Berlin  a  tragedy  called  '  Alarkas,' 
grand  in  its  conception,  but  romantic  and  rather  mystic  in 
its  whole  character.  In  the  same  year  he  travelled  with  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  M.  Mendelsohn,  to 
Paris,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy,  and  edited 
a  monthly  periodica]  called  '  Europa,'  of  which  only  two 
volumes  appeared  (Frankfort,  1803-3).  At  Paris  he  also 
studied  the  arts,  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
more  especially  the  language  and  literature  of  the  antient 
Indians.  The  fruits  of  the  latter  study  appeared  in  his 
little  essay,  '  Ueber  die  Sprache  und  Weisheit  der  Indier,' 
Berlin,  1808,  one  of  the  first  works  which  appeared  in  Ger- 
many on  the  literature  of  India :  it  had  great  defects,  and 
among  others  it  contained  the  usual  exaggerated  notions  re- 
specting the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  The  results  of  his 
other  studies  at  Paris  may  be  seen  in  his  '  Geschichte  der 
Jungfrau  von  Orleans,'  Berlin,  1802 ; '  Sammlung  romantis- 
cherDiohtuneen  desMittelalters,'  Berlin,  1804;  and  'Lother 
und  Mailer,' Berlin,  1805.  After  his  return  to  Germany 
he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems,  Berlin,  1 809,  which 
are  partly  of  a  dithyrambie  and  partly  of  an  elegiac  charac- 
ter. All  these  works,  as  well  as  his '  PoetischesTaschenbuch,' 
Berlin,  1806,  and  his  epic  poem  '  Roland,'  show  the  author's 
deep  veneration  for  the  arts,  the  poetry,  and  the  whole  social 
life  of  the  middle  ages.  This  feeling  had  taken  strong  hold 
of  him,  as  appeared  more  manifestly  from  his  wife  and 
himself  embracing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  at  Cologne 
in  1801.  He  now  went  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1809,  he  was 
appointed  imperial  secretary  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
archduke  Charles,  and  in  this  capacity  ne  exercised  a 
great  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  national  spirit  of 
the  Germans  by  his  inspiring  proclamations.  After  the 
political  wreck  of  Austria  he  returned  to  his  literary  occu- 
pations, and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  modern  his- 
tory ('  Ueber  die  neuere  Geschichte,'  published  at  Vienna, 
18II),  and  on  the  history  of  antient  and  modern  literature 
(*  Ueber  die  Geschichte  der  alten  und  neuen  Literatur,'  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  1815,  in  two  vols.).  The  latter  woric  has 
been  translated  into  English.  In  the  years  1812  and  1813  he 
edited  the  '  Deutsche  Museum,'  of  which  only  two  volumes 
appeared.  Schl^el  also  tried  his  strength  as  a  politician 
and  diplomatist,  and  his  writings  on  subjeots  of  this  kind 
were  so  highly  valued  by  Prince  Metternich,  that  he  ap- 
pointed him  councillor  of  legation  to  the  Austrian  embassy 
at  the  German  diet  at  Frankfort  But  he  resigned  this 
office  in  1818,  and  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  began  to 
edit  a  new  periodical  called  '  Concordia,' Vienna,  1820-21, 
with  a  view  of  reconciling  the  various  opinions  respecting 
church  and  state.  About  this  time  he  also  began  to  pre- 
pare a  complete  edition  of  his  scattered  works,  which  was 
Sublished  in  twelve  vols.,  Vienna,  1822,  &c.  In  1827  he 
elivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  practical  philosophy 
('  Philosophie  des  Lebens,'  published  at  Vienna,  1828),  and 
in  1828  another  course  on  the  philosophy  of  history  ( 'Philo- 
sophie der  Geschichte,' Vienna,  1829,  2  vols.).  Towards 
the  close  of  this  year  Schlegel  made  a  journey  to  Dresden, 
with  a  view  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures,  but  while  he  was 
working  them  out,  he  died  on  the  12th  of  January,  1829. 
The  Dresden  lectures,  as  &r  as  they  were  finished,  were  pub- 
lished in  1830  at  Vienna,  under  the  title  of '  Pbilosophische 
Vorlesungen,  insbesondere  tiber  die  Philosophie  der  Spraohe 
und  des  Wortes.'  His  (Hend  Professor  Windischmann  of 
Bonn  undertook  the  editorship  of  such  works  as  were 
left  in  MS.,  and  the  first  vol.  appeared  at  Bonn  in  1836, 
under  the  title  of  '  Philosophische  Vorlesungen  aus  den 
Jahren  1804-6,  nebst  Fragmenten,  vorzuglich  Philoso- 
phisoh-theologischen  Inhalts.'  But  the  death  of  Windisch- 
mann has  prevented  the  completion  of  this  collection. 

Frederic  von  Schlegel,  together  with  Tieck  and  No- 
valis,  were,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  commeno»- 
ment  of  the  present  century,  at  the  head  of  •  literary  re- 
volution in  G«rmany,  which  endeavoured  to  promulgate  its 
principles  in  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  the  'Athe- 
natum'  and  'Kritiken  and  Charakteristiken.'  The  new 
school  which  these  writers  endeavoured  to  establish  is  cha- 
raeterised  by  the  name  of  the  Aetthetieo-eritieal,  or  that 
•f  the  rormmtie  school  of  poetry.    The  predilection  for  the 


middle  ages  and  Roman  Catholicism  was  common  to  all  of 
them,  but  in  none  of  them  so  strong  as  in  Frederic  von 
Schlegel,  who  would  gladly  have  restored  the  middle  ages, 
with  their  arts,  their  literature,  and  their  religion,  nis 
tendency,  and  the  great  names  by  which  it  was  supported, 
led  to  vary  injurious  consequences;  but  some  writers  of 
this  school  have  produced  poems  which  will  live  as  long  as 
the  German  language,  and  to  their  exertions  we  are  indebted 
for  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  romantic 
poetry,  and  its  relation  to  the  antique  or  classical  poetry. 
These  writers  also  established  the  fact,  that  the  middle  ages, 
though  generally  looked  upon  with  contempt,  were  not  all 
darkness.  But  whatever  may  be  the  errors  into  which 
Schlegel  was  led  by  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  no  one  has 
ever  accused  him  of  insincerity.  It  has  indeed  sometimes 
been  said  that  he  should  not  have  lent  himself  as  an  agent 
to  the  Austrian  government  Now  it  is  true  that  he  did  so, 
but  this  should  not  be  made  a  particular  charge  against 
him,  as  it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  his  general  views 
and  principles.  The  poetical  works  of  Frederic  von  Schlegel 
are  of  less  value  than  his  critical  and  philosophical  writings, 
which  are  distinguished  by  acuteness,  profundity  of  thought, 
and  great  learning.  His  style  however  is  not  always  as  clear 
and  lucid  as  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.  There  are 
some  very  good  remarks  on  Frederic  von  Schlegel  in  Mrs. 
Austin's  *  Characteristics  of  Giithe,'  vol.  i..  p.  298,  &c  and 
in  Carlyle's  'Miscellanies,'  xii.,  p.  274,  &c. 

8CHLEIERMACHER.  FRIEDRICH  ERNST  DA- 
NIEL, was  bom  on  the  21st  of  November,  1768,  at  Breslau. 
Hb  parents  belonged  to  the  religious  sect  called  Moravians, 
and  the  son  accordingly  received  his  first  instructions  in  the 
educational  establishment  of  that  body  at  Niesky.  He 
began  his  theological  studies  at  Barby,  where  the  Moravians 
possess  a  seminary  for  young  theologians.  But  when  hn 
was  eighteen  years  old  he  lef[  this  sect,  and  began  a  fresh 
course  of  study  in  the  university  of  Halle,  where  he  devoted 
himself  with  no  less  zeal  to  the  study  of  philology  than  to 
theology,  though  the  latter  department  was  that  to  which 
he  intended  to  devote  his  life,  for  he  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  theological  studies  cannot  be  pursued  with 
advantage  without  a  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  its  litera- 
ture. In  1790,  when  he  had  finished  his  studies,  he  under- 
took the  education  of  the  children  of  Count  Dohna- 
Schlobitten,  who  lived  at  Finkenstein  in  Prussia.  He 
did  not  however  remain  long  in  this  situation  as  pri- 
vate tutor,  but  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  for  some  time 
engaged  as  teacher  in  the  seminary  for  teachers,  whidi  was 
then  oonducted  by  Gedike.  In  1794  he  was  appointed 
assistant  preacher  at  Landsberg  on  the  Warthe,  out  two 
years  after  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
preacher  to  the  great  hospital  called  the  '  Chariti,'  until  the 
year  1802.  Here  be  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
theologian  F.  S.  G.Sack,  who  was  then  engaged  in  translat- 
ing Blair's  'Sermons'  into  German  (Leipzig,  1781-1800,  5 
vou.).  Sohleiermacher  took  an  active  part  in  this  under 
taking,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  last  volume  was  trans- 
lated by  him  alone.  On  the  suggestion  of  Sack  be  also 
translated  Fawoett's  ''Sermons,'  Berlin,  1798.  2  vols.  Th 
first  original  works  of  Sohleiermacher  were  some  essays  in 
the  '  AthentBum,'  which  was  edited  by  the  Sehlegels. 
[ScHLXOiL,  F.  TON.]  Among  the  papers  whidi  he  contri- 
buted to  this  publication  were  his  'VertrauteBriefe  fiber  die 
Luejnde '  (*  Confidential  Letters  on  the  Lucinde'),  a  novel  ot 
Fr.  von  Schlegel.)  They  were  published  without  the  author's 
name,  and  bestowed  the  highest  commendation  on  the 
novel,  though  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  Schleiermacher  was 
not  aware  of  the  dangerous  principles  that  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  work  which  he  praised.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  Schleiermacher  these  letters  were  republished  by  Carl 
Gutzkow  (Hamburg,  I83S),  one  of  the  writers  of  the  school 
called  Young  Germany,  with  the  malignant  intention  of  vili- 
fying the  noble  character  of  their  author,  and  of  drawing' 
censure  upon  him  for  long-forgotten  youthful  aberrations. 
This  publication  at  first  created  a  very  great  sensation,  but 
the  voice  of  Germany  rose  against  the  unworthy  conduct  of 
Outckow,  and  the  work  has  since  &Uen  into  well  deserved 
oblivion.  In  1799  Schleiermacher  published  his  *  Dis- 
'oourses  oaReUgion'  ('  Reden  uber  die  Religion,  an  die  Ge- 
bildeten  unter  ihren  Veritchtem'),  a  third  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1821,  with  notes.  These  discourses  contaia 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  German  oratory,  are  full  of 
profound  thoughts,  and  more  calculated  than  any  other  work 
to  convince  the  educated  classes  of  society  of  the  nocesaitjr 
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•f  idigioD.    In  1800  he  published  a  work  called  '  Honolo- 
g«D,  ODeNeojabrsgabe'  (a  fourth  edition  of  which  appeared 
at  Berlin  ift  1889).  and  •  Briefe  eines  Predigers  auuerhalb 
Berlin.'    The  last  of  these  two  little  works  wai  a  reply  to  a 
public  letter  (SendHcbreiben)  addressed  by  some  Jews  to 
liie  Protestant  theologian  W.  A.  Teller.    About  this  time 
SchleiermaiGber  conceived  the  plan  of  translating  with  Fr, 
Schlegel  the  works  of  Plato,  and  when  Schlegel  abandoned 
tbe  undertaking,  Schleiermacher  continued  it  by  himself. 
rhii  translation,  which  however  unfortunately  does  not  eom- 
prebend  all  the  works  of  Plato,  appeared  at  intervals,  from 
l«04  to  1838,  and  oonsiBU  of  3  vols.,  in  6  parts.    A  second 
tdition  of  the  first  5  parU  appeared  at  Berlin  from  1817  till 
IS27.    This  translation  of  Plato  is  the  most  oorrect  and 
most  beautiful  that  hiM  ever  been  published  in  any  Euro- 
jeu  lani;:vMge.      Each  of  the  dialogues  is  moreover  pre- 
leded  by  a  most  -valuable  introduction,  in  which  the  author 
itrelops  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  dialogue.     These 
ntrodaetions,  some  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
English,  show  that  Schleiermacber  was  most  deeply  ao- 
iliiainted  with  the  spirit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  In  1801 
be  published  his  first  eolleetion  of  sermons,  a  third  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1816.    This  collection  of  sermons  was 
in  subsequent  years  followed  by  six  other  collections,  which 
«ere  published  between  the  years  1868  and  1833.    Of  the 
ncond,  third,   and  fourth  collections,  second  editions  ap- 
peared in  1816-1826.    All  these  collections  together  make 
Kven  small  octavo  volumes.  Besides  these  collections  Schlei- 
emaeber  published  a  great  number  of  single  sermons  deli- 
Tned  on  partieular  occasions.  All  the  sermons  of  Schleierma- 
cber are  oistingnished  for  s  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  style 
ud  thonght  such  as  are  seldom  found  in  any  modem  writer 
of  sermons.     Their  prevailing  characteristics  are,  that  tbey 
address  themselves  more  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers 
than  to  their  feelings  or  imagination,  whence  Schleiermacber 
and  his  followers  have  been  designated  by  tbe  name  of  the 
' Itenkglaubigen,'  in  contradistinction  ficom  die  'Wort-' or 
'Altglaubigen.'and  the  mystical  Pietists.  In  1802  Schleier- 
macber went  to  Stolpe  with  tbe  title  of  court  preacher,  and 
beie  he  wrote  an  admirable  work  called  '  Grundlinien  einor 
Kritik  der  biaherigen  Sittenlehre,'  Berlin,  1803,  a  second 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1834,  and  another  called 
*Z«ei  nnvorgreifliche  Gutachten  in  Sachen  des  Protestanti- 
icbeo  KirclMnwesens,'  Berlin,  1803.    Tbe  latter  work  ap- 
peared without  tbe  author's  name.    He  had  not  been  long 
at  Stolpe  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  a  professorship 
in  tbe  university  of  Wunburg,  but  be  declined  the  offer  at 
the  request  of  the  Prussian  government,  which  in  return  ap- 
(ointea  him  professor  of  theology  and  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Halle  (1802).    After  the  political  catastrophe 
of  1806,  when  Halle  was  made  a  part  of  the  new  kingdom 
■f  Westphalia.  Schleiermaoher  went  back  to  Berlin,  where 
In  b^an  to  deliver  public  lectures  on  theological  and  philo- 
sophical snbjects.    During  this  period  of  tbe  political  humi- 
liation of  Prussia,  Schleiermacner  showed  himself  a  true 
patriot,  and  in  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  he 
learlessly  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  hearers 
■gainst  the  foreign  oppressors.    During  this  period  he  wrote 
'Se  following  little  works : — '  Die  Weihnachtsfeier,  ein  6e- 
.-icich,'  HaUe,  1806,  8nd  edition,  Berlin,  1827 ; '  Ueber  den 
Mgenannten  etsten  Brief  des  Paulus  an  den  Timotheus,' 
Berlin,  1807 ;  '.Gelegentliche  0<kdanken  uber  Universitiiten 
IB  Dentsdien  Sinne,'  Berlin,  1808;  and  an  essay,  on  Hera- 
eUtus.  which  appesred  in  F.  A.  Wolf 's '  Museum  der  Alter- 
tkaraswiasenactMfken.'     In  1809  Schleiermacher  was  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  Trinity  Church  in  Berlin;  and  in  1810, 
«ben  the  new  university  of  that  capital  was  opened,  be  was 
appointed  profieiaor  of  theology,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  ministry 
for  public    instruetion.     His  lectures  in  the   university 
giiiied   fiw  him  nitiversal  admiration,  fbr  here  he  com- 
bined with  the  great  oratorical  powers  which  he  had  already 
dapUyed  in  the  pulpit,  tbe  most  profound  thought  and  the 
laost  extensive  learning ;  here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  un- 
folding all  tbe  treasures  of  his  great  mind,  and  he  followed 
out  iIm  most  abstruse  investigations  into  their  minutest  de- 
rails witb  luminous  order  and  distinctness.  In  1811  he  was 
eicated  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  and 
funiisbed  some  of  the  best  papers  on  various  subjects,  but 
espeeially  on  particular  points  of  the  history  of  antient  philo- 
sophy. They  are  published  in  tke' Transactions'  of  tbe  Aca- 
demy.   In  1811  Schleiermacher  published '  Kurse  Darstel 
VtBg  des  Tbeologischen  Studiums.'    In  1814  he  was  made 
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secretary  to  the  philosophical  section'of  the  Academy,  and  on 
this  account  he  was  released  from  his  duties  in  the  ministry 
for  public  instruction.  During  the  period  which  now  followed, 
Schleiermacher  was  partly  engaged  in  new  editions  of  former 
works,  or  their  continuations,  and  partly  in  publishing  a 
tiumber  of  smaller  polemical  writings,  espec»lly  against  F. 
A.  H.  Schmalz  and  C.  F.  von  Ammon.  Among  the  greater 
works  which  he  wrote  during  the  last  period  of  his  life  we 
shall  mention  '  Ueber  die  Schriflen  das  Lukas,  ein  Kri- 
tischer  Versuch,'  Leipzig^  1817,  which  was  translated  into 
English  in  1825,  and  '  Der  Christliche  Glaube,  nach  den 
Grundsiltzen  der  Evangelisohen  Kirche  im  Zusammenhange 
dargestellt,'  Berlin,  1821-22,  2  vols.,  a  second  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1830.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1833 
Schleiermacher  visited  England,  and  opened  the  new 
German  chapel  at  the  Savoy.  He  died  on  the  1 2th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1 834.  A  most  moving  account  of  the  death  of  this 
great  man  was  sent  over  to  England,  and  published  in 
the  *  Journal  of  Education,'  No.  XX.  Tbe  whole  of  the 
works  of  Schleiermacber  have  been  collected  and  published 
since  his  death  (1835,&c.),  in  three  sections.  The  first  sec- 
tion (called  '  Zur  Theologie ')  contains,  in  four  volumes, 
those  theological  works  which  are  of  a  scientific  charac- 
ter ;  the  seoond  (also  called  '  Zur  Theologie ')  contains  bis 
sermons,  in  four  volumes;  tbe  third  (called  'Zur  Philo- 
sophic')  contains  his  philosophical  works,  in  five  volumes. 
The  works  which  Schleiermacher  left  in  MS.  were  edited 
by  Zabel,  Berlin,  183S,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Schleiermacher  was  equally  great  as  a  theologian,  a 
philologer,  a  critic,  an  orator,  and  a  translator ;  and  tbe  in- 
fluence which  his  writings  had  on  the  intellectual  port  of 
Germany  was  and  is  still  exceedingly  great,  but  it  was 
for  surpassed  by  that  which  his  oral  instruction,  and  the 
purity,  piety,  and  sanctity  of  bis  personal  character  exer- 
cised over  those  who  had  the  happiness  to  live  near  him. 
Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
his  theological  system,  which  is  most  amply  explained  in  his 
'  Der  Chnstliche  Glaube.'  It  may  be  sufficient  here  to 
state,  that  he  neither  belonged  to  the  old  superstitious  and 
word-splitting  sehool,  nor  to  the  modem  Pietists  or  Ration- 
alists. 

(Compare  Liicke;  '  Erinnerungen  an  Dr.  Fr.  Schleier- 
macher,' in  the  theological  journal  called  '  Theologische 
Sttidien,'  for  1834;  and  Mrs.  Austin, '  Fragments  fivm  Ger- 
man Prose  Writers,'  p.  336,  &c.) 

SCHLESWIG,  sometimes  called  South  Jutland,  is  a 
duchy  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Denmark,  situated  between 
54°  20'  and  55°  20'  N.  lat  and  between  8°  40'  and  10°  5  E 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jutland,  on  the  east 
by  Uie  little  Belt,  on  tbe  south  by  Holstein,  from  which  it 
is  divided  by  ihe  river  Eider  and  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  on 
the  west  by  tbe  German  Ocean.  The  area  is  3450  souare 
mUes.  It  is  in  general  a  level  country.  A  range  of  low 
bills  enters  it  from  Holstein,  and,  traversing  it  from  south  to 
north,  passes  into  Jutland.  The  length,  fi»m  north  to  south, 
is  about  70  miles,  and  the  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  varies 
from  30  to  56  miles,  not  including  the  island's  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts.  On  the  west  coast  there  are  low  and  rich  marsh 
lands,  which  are  protected  by  dykes,  twenty  feet  high, 
against  the  spring  tides,  which  often  rise  to  the  height  of 
tairteen  feeL  As  the  sea  in  many  places  deposits  alluvium, 
new  dykes  are  erected  from  time  to  time,  to  secure  these 
additions.  Theprineipal  rivers  are  the  Eider,  the  Widati, 
and  the  Aue.  The  east  coast  is  not  so  low  as  the  west  coast, 
but  it  is  equally  fertile.  Tbe  climate  is  on  the  whole  tem- 
perate and  healthy,  but  damper  and  less  salubrious  on  the 
west  than  on  the  east  coast.  The  country  produces  corn, 
pulse,  fiax,  hemp,  rape-seed,  hay,  clover,  garden  vegetables, 
and  potatoes.  The  breed  of  horned  cattle  and  that  of  horses 
are  excellent.  The  country  in  short  produces  much  more 
than  is  required  for  its  own  consumption,  and  exports  an- 
nually 150,000  lasts  of  com,  great  numbers  of  oxen,  above 
3000  horses,  and  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese. 
Fish  too  are  an  important  article  of  exportation.  Wood  is 
Bcaroe,  both  for  building  and  fueL  There  are  limestone, 
chalk,  slate,  and  turf,  but  no  metallic  minerals.  Tbe  chief 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants  are  agriculture,  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  and  the  fisheries.  There  are  Ao  manufaotories 
except  in  the  large  towns,  and  these  are  of  little  import- 
ance. The  most  considerable  are  those  of  lace  and  stock- 
ings, in  Tottdem,  Hiisum,  Friederichstadt,  and  some  other 
plaoes.  The  inhabitants,  who  profess  the  Protestant  re- 
liKion,  are  partly  of  German,  partly  of  Danish  or  Frisian 
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dMcent  Aneordin^  to  Stain,  in  hii  <  Ganttear.'  published 
in  1821,  there  were,  in  1817,300,000:  of  whom  SS.OOO  spoke 
German;  42,00U,  on  the  west  coast,  a  very  corrupt  Frisian 
dialect ;  1 5,000,  on  the  aaat  ooait,  the  language  oftba  Angles ; 
and  176,000  Danish.  The  present  population  may  be 
340,000  (it  was  338,000  in  183S)  on  the  mainland,  and 
40,000  in   the  islands. 

The  islands  on  the  east  coast  ate  Arboe,  Fork  (which 
have  already  been  described),  and  Femern,  which  is  sepa< 
rated  from  the  north-east  point  of  Holstein  by  a  narrow 
channel,  the  Femersund;  it  is  about  16  miles  long  and 
12  broad,  the  area  63  square  miles,  and  the  population 
8200.  This  island  produces  abundance  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley,  and  peas.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  large  quan- 
tities of  barley-groats  and  peeled  barley  for  exportation; 
they  likewise  export  annually  20,000  pairs  of  wanted 
stockings  to  Mecklenburg.  The  fisheries  are  Tery  pro- 
ductive, and  the  islanders  have  about  40  vassals  at 
sea,  from  12  to  56  tons  burden.  There  is  a  light- 
house,  100  feet  high,  on  the  island.  The  chief  town  is  Burg, 
or  Borg,  which  has  1700  inhabitants.  On  the  west  coast  are 
Romoe,  or  Rom,  of  which  only  the  southern  part  belongs  to 
Schleswig,  and  the  northern  to  Jutland :  Bylt,  20  miles 
long,  IS  broad,  has  4000  inhabitants ;  most  of  the  men 
are  sailors  and  fishermen ;  tho  business  of  agriculture  is 
chiefly  performed  by  the'  women,  who  also  manufaetura 
worsted  stockings.  Nordstrand  was  a  large  island,  which  was 
visited  by  a  dreadful  inundation  on  the  1 1th  of  October, 
1634,  when  6408  persons  and  SO.OOO  head  of  catUa  perished, 
and  the  island  was  broken  into  fragments,  of  which  only  two, 
Nordstrand  and  Pellworm,  have  been  secured  by  dykes. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  fine  breed  of  cattle.  These  islands 
are  the  resort  of  seals  and  water-fowl.  Many  thousands  of 
these  water-fowl  are  annually  taken,  boiled  in  vinegar,  and 
packed  in  barrels  for  exportation.  Between  these  larger 
islands  there  are  many  small  ones,  without  dykes,  the  con- 
struction of  which  would  be  too  expensive.  They  are  inha- 
bited by  descendants  of  the  Frieslandars,  whose  language 
thej  still  speak,  and  who,  during  the  inundations,  have 
their  abode  on  the  tumuli  oalled  Warfan,  which  were  thrown 
up  in  remote  ages,  and  On  which  the  churches  are  built. 

ScHLBSwio,  the  chief  town  of  the  duchy,  is  situated 
in  54°  3U'  N.  lat.  and  9°  36'  £.  long.,  in  a  pleasant  country 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sley,  which  forms  a  small  shallow 
bay  obstructed  by  sand-banks.  It  is  a  long  irragularly 
built  town ;  the  houses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  resemble 
in  neatness  those  of  a  Dutch  town.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral  deserves 
notice  on  account  of  a  screen  befbra  the  altar,  admirably 
carved  in  wood  by  Hans  Briiggemann  in  1521 ;  the  town- 
house,  the  orphan  asylum,  the  poor-housa,  and  the  nunnery 
of  St.  John.  Among  the  numerous  public  institutions  are 
the  cathedral  school,  the  Bible  Society  for  the  duchies,  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  in  which  there  i*  a  printing- 
office  with  six  presses,  where  Bibles  and  New  Testi^ments 
are  printed.  The  population  is  11,000.  There  are  mann- 
factures  of  ahina,  earthenware,  lace,  cambrics,  thread, 
leather,  sailcloth,  woollens,  starch,  and  refined  sugar>  On 
an  island  in  the  bay  is  the  castle  of  Gkittorp,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Sohleswig-Holstein,  and  now  of 
the  prinoa,  who  is  governor  of  tha  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein. 

The  mouth  of  the  Sley  having  been  rendered  navigable 
by  means  of  a  canal,  the  navisation  is  considerable. 

Besides  Apknraob  and  Flxnsburo,  the  following  are 
the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  duchy  :—Eckem- 
forde,  with  3500  inhabitants,  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
a  trade  in  corn  with  England;  Frjedriohstadt  on  the 
Eider,  a  well-built  town,  founded  by  Dutch  settlers,  has 
3000  inhabitants,  who  have  manubctures  of  silk,  cotton, 
hosiery,  starch,  and  lackered  wares.  Hiisum,  on  the  Aue, 
with  4500  inhabitants,  has  a  grammar-school,  distilleries  of 
brandy  from  potatoes,  breweries,  manufactures  of  leather 
and  tobacco,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  cattle. 
jPondarn  or  Tundern,  on  the  river  Widau,  has  3600  inha- 
bitants. It  has  a  good  port,  with  a  trade  in  corn  and  cattle, 
an  oyster-fishery,  and  manufactures  of  cotton  and  lace ;  the 
bst  employs,  in  the  town  and  the  environs  several  miles 
round,  10,000  or  12,000  persons.  Tdnningen,  a  seaport  and 
trading  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eider,  has  2200  inha- 
bitants. 
(Stein;  Hassel;  Cannabicb;  Cotiver»aiiotu Itxteen.) 
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tha  5tb  of  Jnly.  1 7S7>  at  Jagstadt  on  the  Jaxt,  in  the  princi- 
pality of  Hobcnlohe-Kirchberg.   His  father  died  very  early, 
but  the  boy  received  a  good  education,  and  in«1751  wa« 
sent  to  the  univer^ty  ot  Wittemberg  to  study  theology. 
Here  he  oopoeivad  a  most  ardent  wish  to  travel  ipto  Astia, 
and  for  thi*  purpose  be  began  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages. In  1754  be  went  to  Griittingen,  where  be  continue4 
the  study  of  theology  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
ha  engaged  himself  as  tutor  toaSwedisbfamily.yith  which 
he  want  to  Swedan<   He  spent  three  yawra  and  a  half  partly 
at  Stockholm  and  partly  at  Upiala.    Althoqgh  theology 
had  baen  his  principal  study,  he  opened  his  literary  career 
with  a  <  History  of  Commerce,'  in  Swedish  ('  Varsuch  einer 
Handelsgesehicbta,*  Stookholm,  1758),  and  history  hence- 
forth remained  his  favourite  pursuit.    In  1759  be  returned 
to  Oottingen,  and  now  began  seriously  to  prepare  himself  for 
his  jourriey  to  Asia  by  intense  application  to  the  Eastern 
languages  and  to  the  study  of  ntedicina.     But  in  1761. 
Miiller,  the  historiographer  of  the  Russisn  empire,  offered 
him  the  place  of  tutor  to  bis  family,  and  of  a  literary 
assisUnt  in  hii  own  pursuits,  at  the  same  time  holding  out 
to  Schliizer  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  professorship  in  the 
academy  of  Petersburg,  and  the  support  of  the  government 
for  his  intended  journey.    These  hopes  induced  Schlozer 
to  acoept  tha  offer.    On  his  arrival  in  Petersburg  be  imme- 
diately began  to  study  the  Russian  language  and  the  history 
of  the  empire ;  but  bis  great  progress  provoked  the  jealousy 
of  his  principal,  and  rendered  the  situation  of  Schlose'r  very 
unpleasant    In  1762  Schlbser  was  made  adjunotus  to  the 
academy  and  teacher  in  a  public  establishment,  which  in 
duced  him  to  quit  his  place  in  the  house  of  Miiller,  who 
now  became  his  avowed  opponent.  Michselis  of  Oottingen. 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  not  forgotten  his  young  friend,  and 
it  was  through  his  influence  that  in  1764  a  professorship  in 
tha  university  of  Gottingen  was  offered  to  him.    Schloaet 
would  have  gladly  accepted  it,  but  his  adversary  contrived 
to  induce  the  Russian  goveptment  to  refuse  hire   per- 
mission to  leave  the  country.     After  many  negotiations 
he  was  however,  in  1765,  appointed  professor  of  Russian 
history  to  the  academy  of  Petersburg,  and  he  also  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  three  months  to  visit  bis  native  oounr 
try.    He  returned  to  Petersburg,  but  only  remained  there 
two  years  longer,  after  which,  in  1 767,  be  was  invited  to 
the  university  of  CiSttingen,  as  professor  of  paliiicat  science. 
Here  be  oomnenoed  a  new  and  very  active  life,  and  wrote 
several  bistoricid  works,  some  of  which  still  rank  among 
the  best  in  the  German  language.    His  style  is  interesting, 
but  sometimes  rather  coarse  and  without  taste.  His  lectures 
on  history,  political  science,  statistics,  and  other  suhieets 
were  heard  with  great  admiration.  At  the  age  of  seventy  be 
withdrew  finm  his  office ;  in  1804  he  was  raised  by  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  to  the  rank  of  a  nobleman  and  received  the 
title  of  privy  councillor  of  justice.    He  died  on  the  9tb  of 
September,  1809.    His. Life  has  been  written  by  his  son. 
Christian  von  Schliizer,  under  tha  title  ef  '  A.  L.  von  8chlo- 
ler's  Oeffentlicbes  und  Privatleben,  aus  Originalurkunden,' 
Leipsig.  1828,  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  works  of  Schloser  are  partly  historiaal  and  partly 
political.  Among  the  former  are,  a  '  General  History  of 
the  North'  (' AUgemeine  Nordisobe  Oeschichte,'  Halle, 
1772, 2  vols.  8vo.) ;  a  German  translation  of  Nestor's  '  Chro- 
nicle'down  to  the  year  B80,  Gfittingen,  1802-t;  '  Welt- 
geschichte  im  Aussug  und  Zusammenhange,'  GSttingen, 
1792-1801,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  '  Vorbereitung  sur  Weltgeschicbte 
fiir  Kinder,'  a  fiitb  edition  of  which  appeared  at  (Sottingen, 
1800.  As  a  politieal  writer  Schlfiser  had  great  inSuence 
in  Germany.  His  views  are  laid  down  in  his  oorrespon* 
denoe  ('  Briefweohsel ')  which  he  published  at  Gottingen, 
1776-1782,  in  10  vols.  8vo.,  and  in  a  political  journal  called 
'  Staatsanseigen,'  which  he  edited  fVom  1782  till  1793,  in 
18  vols.  The  main  object  of  this  last  publication  was  to 
expose  the  evils  and  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
various  states  of  Germany, 

SCHLDSSBLBURG,  the  capital  ef  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  government  of  St.  Peter^urg,  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Neva,  at  the  spot  where  that  river  issues 
fVom  Lake  Ladoga :  the  fortress  is  on  Catherine  Island,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  its  guns  command  both  banks. 
The  town  was  fbunded  by  the  Russian  grand-duke  George 
Danielowitsch,  in  1324,  but  afterwards  taken  by  the 
Swedes.  In  the  sequel  it  frequently  chapged  masters,  till 
Peter  the  Great  flnallyconquered.it  in  1702.  Sinoe  this 
country  has  oeasad  to  be  the  theatre  of  var,  tl>e  fbrtresa  baa 
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often  been  ytaoA  ks  a  state  ptison.  Th«  population  ii  300D. 
Iliey  have  A  manufactory  of  printed  ealicog,  and  also  of 
porcelain.  Thdie  ia  a  brisk  trade  on  the  Neva  and  Lake 
ladoga,  3000  barks  and  1060  rafts  annually  passing  this 
ton  to  PetMsbuTg.  The  fishery  on  the  lake  is  very  pro* 
duelire. 

(Stein.  Geograf:M»che$  Lesieon;  BehdlUlei:,  La  tttuiie, 
la  Mogne,  et  ta  Flnlande.) 

SCHMALKAL.DBN.    [FtJiOA.] 

SCHMALKALDEK   LEAQUE.     [LtitaMi;  Rstoft- 

MATIOIf.] 

SCHNBBBSRO  is  a  mining  to*n  in  the  eirele  of  the 
Engebirge,  In  the  kingdom  of  SaxAny,  situated  in  50*  18' 
N.  lat.  and  1:?*  3o'  B.  long.  It  stands  on  a  mountain  called 
tiie  Schneeber^,  about  a  league  from  the  river  Mulde,  from 
which  there  is  a  canal,  on  which  timber  isUoated  td  Schnee- 
berg.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  1471,  when 
some  new  and  very  rich  veins  were  discovered  in  the  silver- 
mines  that  had  been  -worked  for  a  long  period.  One  vein,  called 
the  Georgenzeche,  was  particularly  rich,  but  great  doubts 
aie  entertained  of  the  correctness  of  a  tradition  that  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  1477,  duke  Albrecht  with  his  councillors 
dined  in  Uiis  mine,  when  a  block  of  silver  ore  served 
n  the  table,  which  when  melted  yielded  400  cwL  of  silver. 
It  is  however  certain  that  the  produce  of  the  Bchneeberg 
mines  was  so  great  that  a  share  cost  5000  dollars.  In  these* 
quel  these  mines  became  much  less  productive ;  U  a  oompen- 
ntion  far  their  loss  the  attention  of  the  people  was  devoted 
to  cobalt,  the  art  of  manufacturing  smalt  having  been  dis- 
covered, as  it  aeems,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
eeotary  by  Peter  Weidenbammer,  and  perfected  between 
1540  and  1 560,  by  Schurer,  a  Bohemian  glass'manuntoturer. 
At  present  eobalt  and  silver  are  the  chief  products  of  these 
mines.  Bismuth,  lead,  tin,  and  iron  are  likewise  found  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Sehneeberg  is  a  very  well  built  town ; 
the  principal  church,  the  handsomest  in  the  Erzf^ebirge,  and 
the  larftest  in  Saxony,  is  adorned  With  paintings  by  Lucas 
Kianach.  Among  the  public  institutions  are  a  gymnasium, 
several  schools,  in  some  of  which  laoe-weaving  is  taught,  a 
Sunday-sehool  fbr  young  mechanics,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
an  hospital.  The  inhabitants,  now  about  7000,  besides  those 
in  the  mines,  manulkcture  bone  lace,  blond,  gold  and  silver 
lace,  morocco  paper,  and  lackered  wares.  There  are  also 
manufactures  of  chemicals  and  beer  breweries.  Bchnee- 
berg is  the  seat  of  a  mining  court,  and  the  depository  of  the 
produce  of  the  royal  smalt-works  at  Oberschlema.  The 
snalt  ia  chiefly  exported  to  England  and  Holland,  and 
fieqnently  to  China,  Engelhardt  says  that  the  value  of 
the  smalt  annually  produced  is  iVom  300,000  to  400,000 
dollars. 

(Hassel;  Stein;  Cannabteh;  Engelhardt;  Saehtm,  se- 
venth edition,  by  Sehlieben,  1835.) 

SCHNEIDER.  CONRAD  VICTOR,  was  born  at  Bit- 
terfield  in  Saxony,  in  1610,  and  died  in  16S0  at  Wiirtem- 
berg.  where  he  had  been  for  many  years  professor  of  medi- 
cine and  physician  to  the  elector.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  learned  man.  and  to  have  possessed  tnuch  skill  and 
industry  in  forming  compilations  from  the  writings  of  other 
physicians.  His  works  are  very  numerous:  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  entitled  'De  Catafrhis'  (Witteb.,  1660), 
vhieh  eonsists  of  six  books,  devoted  chiefly  to  an  anttto- 
Bical  description  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  and  to  the  refu- 
tation of  the  antient  and  generally  received  opinion  that  the 
mocus  in  a  catarrh  flows  »om  the  brain  through  apertures 
in  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  nose  and  to  the  ikuces.  In 
this  refutation  it  may  be  easily  believed  that  he  was  Suc- 
cessful ;  for  the  most  superficial  examination  of  the  parts  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  such  a  passage  of  fluid  is  impossible, 
and  that  there  are  no  boles  in  the  skull  which  are  not  accu- 
rately dosed  by  membranes,  nerves,  8cc.  In  Schneider's 
time  however  the  general  reception  of  a  different  opinion 
must  have  rendered  some  intellectual  energy  necessary  for 
the  establishment  of  even  so  obvious  a  fact  as  this ;  and  he 
lus  therefore  been  justly  rewarded  by  the  name  of  Schnei- 
dsrian  membrane  having  been  since  appropriated  to  that 
lining  af  the  cavities  of  the  nose  of  whicn  he  was  the  first  to 
uescribe  the  structure  and  some  of  the  functiona 

SCHNEIDER.  JOHANN  OOTTLIEB,  was  bom  on 
the  isth  of  January,  1750,  in  the  village  of  Kolm,  near 
Wurzen  in  Saxony,  from  which  circumstance,  in  the  title- 
page  of  all  his  works,  he  added  to  his  name  the  epithet  of 
'  Saxo.'  His  father  was  a  poor  village  mason,  and  could  do  no- 
thii^  for  the  education  or  bis  son.  At  the  age  of  fbur  years 


the  boy  Was  received  into  the  house  of  an  uncle,  who  was  in 
better  circumstances,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  the  public 
ichool  of  Schul-Pforte.  Here  he  was  subjected  to  a  stricter 
discipline  than  he  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to,  and 
his  unwillingness  to  subinit  to  it  nearlv  brought  upon  him 
the  disgrace  of  being  sent  away,  the  threat  however 
roused  nis  energies  and  ambition,  and  from  this  moment 
he  began  with  the  most  unwearied  diligence  to  study  the 
antient  languages,  which  then  formed  the  only  subjects  of 
instruction  in  that  establishment.  At  the  age  of  eighteent 
his  untile  sent  him  to  the  university  of  Leiptig  to  study  law. 
But  the  acquaintance  which  he  here  formed  with  some  of 
the  most  eminent  philologists,  induced  him  to  resume  the 
Study  of  antient  literature)  which  he  had  so  successfully 
commenced  at  school.  Hisflrstwork,  'Anmerkungen  fiber 
den  Anacreon,'  Leipsig,  was  published  in  1770,  and  in  the 
following  year  appeared  the  '  Periculum  Criticum  in  An- 
thologiam  Constantini  Cephatae.'  To  the  latter  woik  was 
added  a  series  of  emendations  of  the  text  of  Aristotle's 
'  Natural  History,' which  frotan  this  time  became  his  fiivour> 
ite  study.  In  the  same  year  Schneider  left  Leipsig  for 
GIdttingen ;  but  as  his  uncle  either  would  not  or  could  not 
any  longer  supply  him  with  money,  he  lived  fbr  several 
years  in  the  greatest  poverty,  and  gladly  accepted  the 
offbr  of  Bruncki  to  whom  Heyne  introduced  him,  and 
who  wished  to  have  the  auiatanoe  of  a  young  scholar  for 
his  edition  of  the  Greek  poets.  Schneider  accordingly  Went 
to  Strasburg,  where  he  spent  three  happy  years.  The 
influence  of  the  bold  and  sometimeit  rash  criticism  of 
Brunck  is  manifest  in  many  of  Sohneider's  works,  espe- 
cially his  earlier  publications.  At  Strassburg  he  first  began 
to  pay  attention  to  anatomy,  botany,  and  xoology,  which 
he  did  prineipally  with  a  view  to  elucidate  the  antient 
writers  in  these  d^artments  of  knowledge.  Here  he  also 
published  a  work  oh  Pindar,  '  Versuch  tlber  Pindars  Leben 
und  Schriflen,'  1 774, 8vo. ;  and  Plutarch,'  De  Puerorum  Edu- 
oatione.  acced.  bina  ejusd.  et  Marcelli  Sidetae  Fragmenta,' 
lt7S,  8V0.  Conjointly  with  Brunck  he  made  an  edition  of 
Oppian's  Poems,  1776,  8va,  and  a  collection  of  the  frag- 
ments of  Pindar,  1776,  4to.  In  the  same  year  Schneider 
was  invited  to  the  professorship  of  philology  and  eloquence 
in  the  university  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  He  considered 
the  lectures  in  the  university  to  be  of  much  less  importance 
than  they  were  generally  supposed  to  be,  and  accordingly 
he  not  only  encouraged  his  pupils  to  private  study,  but  him- 
self set  a  most  active  example.  Hit  principal  attention 
however  was  directed  to  natural  history,  and  those  antient 
works  on  this  subject  which  were  totally  neglected  by 
scholars  ;  and  he  not  only  availed  himself  of  everything  that 
was  within  his  reach,  but  undertook  journeys  to  most  of  the 
great  towns  of  Germany,  where  he  thought  he  might  col- 
lect information  from  the  public  and  private  collections  of 
natural  objects.  The  first  work  that  he  published  at  Frank- 
fbrt  was  an  essay,  '  De  dubia  Carminum  Orphicorum  Aucto- 
ritate  et  Vetustate.'  In  1811,  the  university  of  Frankfort 
was  transferred  to  Breslau.  Schneider  followed  the  uni- 
versity, and  continued  to  hold  the  same  office.  In  1816,  on 
the  death  of  Bredow,  who  was  chief  librarian  to  the  uni- 
versity, Schneider  gave  up  his  professorship,  and  became 
Bredow's  successor,  a  post  much  more  suited  to  his  taste.  In 
this  office  he  continued  until  his  death,  on  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1822. 

Schneider  was  a  man  of  simple  habits  often  bordering  on 
coarseness,  which  was  probably  the  consequence  of  his 
residence  with  his  uncle,  who  had  no  time  to  attend  to  his 
education,  and  left  the  boy  to  the  influence  of  bis  rough 
companions.  But  he  was  free  from  pride  or  preten- 
sion, and  took  a  delight  in  assisting  young  men  in  their 
studies.  As  a  philoToger  he  ranks  in  some  respects  among 
the  first  of  modern  times,  and  in  the  department  to  which 
he  principally  devoted  his  attention  he  stands  almost  alone. 
The  criticisms  of  his  maturer  age  are  much  more  sober 
and  sound  than  those  of  his  eariier  years,  though  in  bis 
German  works  on  natural  history  he  often  shows  much 
more  learning  than  judgment  and  good  sense. 

The  works  which  he  published  after  he  settled  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Oder  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:— I, 
those  of  a  philological  and  critical  character,  most  of  which 
relate  to  the  subject  of  natural  history  as  known  to  the  an- 
tients;  and  2,  works  on  natural  history,  both  antient  and 
modern.  The  works  of  this  latter  class  are  for  the  most 
part  written  in  German.  Among  the  former  we  shall 
Beation  his  editions  of  Demetrius  I^lereus  '  De  Elocutione 
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Libor,'  Altenburg,  1 779,  8to.  ;  Aelian, '  De  Natur.  Animal.,' 
GrtBce  et  Lat^  Leipzig,  1784,  2  vols.  Svo.  In  1790  he 
undertook  the  revision  of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  edited 
by  Zeune,  and  added  himself  a  new  and  critical  edition  of 
the  other  works  of  Xenophon  with  valuable  notes.  The 
whole  collection  of  Xenoj^on's  works  edited  by  Schneider 
consists  of  6  vols,  in  8vo.,  and  the  last  edition  of  them  ap- 
peared in  1815-1825  at  Leipsig.  Nicander,  'Alexipbar- 
maca,  seu  de  Venenis,  &c..  Carmen,  cum  Vers.  Lat.,  Sehol. 
Graec'  &cHalB,  1792,  8vo. ;  Nicander,  'Theriaca,'  Leipzig, 
1816,  8vo.;  '  Scriptores  Rei  Rustics,  cum  comment, 
illustr.,  et  fig.,'  Leii>zig,  1 794-97,  4  vols.  8vo. ;  '  Aristotelis  De 
Animalibus  Historis  Libri  X.,  Graec.  et  Lat,  cum  comment. 
et  indice,'  Leipzig,  1812, 4  vols.  8vo.  In  1 797  he  published 
the  Brst  edition  of  his '  Greek  Dictionary,'  the  best  that  bad 
appeared  since  the  days  of  Henry  Stephens.  A  second  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1805,  and  a  third  in  1820,  2  vols.  4tc. ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  he  publbhed  a  supplement  to  it.  He 
also  edited  *  Tbeophrasti  Cbaracteres,  cum  viror.  doet  con- 
ject  correct!,'  Jena,  1799,  8vo. ;  '  Eclogee  Physics,'  1801,  2 
vols.  8vo.,  comprising  the  most  important  parts  of  natural 
history  known  to  the  antients,  with  very  valuable  notes. 
'ArgonauticaOrphei,'  Jena,  1803;  Vitruvius,  Leipzig,  1807, 
3  vols.  8vo. ; '  Aristotelis  Politica,'  with  a  Latin  translation, 
Frankf.  on  the  Oder,  1809,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  iSsop's '  Fables,* 
Breslau,  1812,  8vo.j  'Epicuri  Physica  et  Meteorologica,' 
J^ipzig,  1813,  8vo.;  Oppianus,  Cynegetica  et  Halieutica,' 
with  a  Latin  translation,  Leipzig,  1813,  8vo.  In  this  edition 
he  has  withdrawn  many  of  the  bold  cwrections  of  his  former 
edition.  *  Anonymi  CEconomica,  que  vulgo  Aristotelis  falso 
fbrebantar,'  Leipzig,  1815, 8vo. ; '  Tbeophrasti  Opera  omnia,' 
Leipzig,  1818-21,  5  vols.  8vo.,  to  which  in  1822  a  sixth  vo- 
lume was  added.  His  German  works  on  natural  history, 
and  his  short  essays  on  various  subjects,  are  extremely  nu- 
merous: a  complete  list  of  them  is  given  in  Meusel's 
'  Gelebrtes  Deutschland.' 

SCHNURRER,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH,  was 
born  October  28,  1 742,  at  Canstadt  in  Wiirtemberg.  He 
studied  at  Tiibingen,  where,  in  1 762,  he  began  his  career 
as  an  academical  teacher.  Four  years  later  he  went  to  Got- 
tingdn,  and  afterwards  made  a  journey  through  Holland, 
England,  and  France.  On  his  return,  in  1770,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Tiibingen,  where  he 
subsequently  lectured  on  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages. 
For  some  time  he  was  ephorus  of  the  theological  faculty, 
and  in  1805  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  university. 
After  the  French  were  driven  from  Germany,  Schnurrer 
became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  Wiirtem- 
berg, and  although  his  official  position  prevented  him  from 
joinmg  either  party,  he  was  always  an  advocate  of  liberal 
principles,  and  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  design 
of  the  government  to  restore  the  constitution  of  Wiirtem- 
berg as  it  bad  been  previous  to  the  year  1806.  In  1817 
the  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  accordance  with  the  promise 
made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  gave  a  new  constitution  to 
his  kingdom,  and  on  this  occasion  Schnurrer  declared  that 
be  would  willingly  vote  for  its  acceptance,  provided  the  kipg 
would  introduce  it  in  the  form  of  a  contract  between  him- 
self and  his  subjects.  In  consequence  of  this  boldness 
Schnurrer  was  deprived  of  his  office,  though  two  years  after- 
wards the  government  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  him.  After  his  dismissal  Schnurrer  sold  that  part 
of  his  extensive  library  which  consisted  of  Arabic  literature, 
and  which  he  had  chiefly  collected  during  his  stay  in  Eng- 
land, to  Mr.  Knatcbbull.  Schnurrer  died  on  the  10th  of 
November,  1822. 

Schnurrer  was  a  man  of  great  and  accurate  learning, 
especially  in  Oriental  literature,  but  his  official  duties  pre- 
vented him  trom  producing  many  great  works.  His  writings, 
though  numerous,  are  mostly  small  dissertations  on  hbtori- 
cal  and  theological  subjects,  written  on  various  occasions 
and  in  programs.  From  the  year  1793  he  took  an  active 
part  in  a  literary  journal  called  '  Tiibinger  Literarische 
Nachrichten.'  His  '  Bibliotheca  Arabiea,'  the  last  edition 
of  which  appeared  at  Halle,  1811,  is  a  work  of  great  learn- 
ing and  diligence.  His  '  Orationum  Academicarum  Delec- 
tus Postbumus,'  was  edited  by  Paulus,  Tubingen,  1828. 
The  Life  of  Schnurrer  has  been  written  by  Weber,  under  the 
title  of  '  C.  F.  Schnurrers  Leben,  Charakter,  und  V«r- 
dienste,  Canstadt,  1823. 

SCHOFFER,  PETER,  one  of  the  inventors  of  print- 
ing, was  a  native  of  Gernsheim  in  the  country  of  Dkrm- 
stwlt.    In  early  Uf«  be  followed  t)le  tiade  of  »  oopyiat  tt 


Paris;  but,  about  1450,  removing  to  Mayence,  gained 
employ  in  the  printing-office  recently  established  there  by 
Gutenberg  and  Fust ;  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  partner- 
ship between  whom,  he  joined  Fust  as  a  principal,  and  by 
inventing  the  puncheon  gave  completion  to  the  discovery 
of  printing.    He  afterwanls  married  Fust's  daughter. 

SchBffePs  name  iflrst  appears  with  Fust's  at  the  end  of 
the  Psalter  of  1457,  and  tbey  continued  to  print  jointly  till 
Fust's  death  in  1466.  The  list  of  their  books  has  been 
already  given  in  a  former  volume.    ^Fcst.] 

The  list  of  books  printed  by  Schoffer  alone  after  Fust's 
death  is  a  long  one.  It  will  be  found  in  Panzer's  Annalt, 
vol.  ii.,  4to.,  Norimb.,  1794,  p.  117-136,  with  an  enumera- 
tion of  other  works  known  as  his  by  the  type,  but  without 
his  name. 

The  following  were  printed  by  him  previous  to  1470, 
namely,  the  '^cunda  Secundee'of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas; 
aud  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Constitutions  of  Clement  V.,' 
1467;  the  'Institutions  of  Justinian,'  1468;  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas's  '  Commentary  on  Peter  Lombard.'  fol.,  1469  ;  and 
the  second  edition  of  the  *  Sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals  of 
Pom  Boniface  VIII.' 

His  last  work  of  all  was  a  Latin  Psalter,  fol.,  1 502 ;  in  which 
year  he  is  supposed  to  have  died ;  leaving  behind  him  John 
Schoffer  his  son,  and  successor  in  his  business,  whose 
name  appears  alone  as  the  printer  of  'Mercurius  Trisme- 
gistus,'  in  1503,  and  of  many  subsequent  works. 

(Panzer,  ut  supr.,  torn.  iL,  p.  117-136;  tom.  viL,  p.  406  , 
Meerman,  Orig.  Typogr^  4to.  Hag.  Com.,  1765;  Biogr. 
Univertelle,  tom.  xli.,  pp.  208,  209.) 

SCHCENANTHUS.  In  the  article  JtJNcns  ODoaATUi 
reference  has  been  made  to  Schcenanthus  for  on  account  of 
this  substance,  which  is  Lemon  Grass,  as  well  as  of  Cala- 
mus aromaticus,  which  Dr.  Royle  is  of  opinion  belongs  to 
the  same  genus,  that  is,  Andropogon.  As  many  writers  on 
this  substance  and  on  the  spikenard  of  the  antients  have 
confounded  together  much  of  what  refers  to  these  two  very 
distinct  substances,  it  will  be  preferable  to  treat  of  both  under 
the  more  popular  head  of  Spikenaro. 

SCHCEPFIA,  a  small  genusof  the  natural  family  of 
LoranthareiB,  named  after  Schopf,  a  German  botanist, 
who  described  the  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulm.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  the  flowers  hermaphrodite, 
margin  of  the  calyx  entire,  tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  very 
narrow,  caliculate  at  the  base.  Corol  tubular,  united  into 
one  piece;  limb  5-  rarely  4-  to  6-cleft.  Stamens  equal  in 
number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corol,  and  inserted  before  them 
into  the  tube  of  the  corol.  Anthers  ovate  or  roundish,  de- 
hiscing laterally  by  a  double  chink.  Style  erect  Stigma 
capitate  or  3-lobed.  Ovary  3-celled,  with  an  ovule  in  each. 
Leaves  alternate,  petiolate,  entire,  feather-nerved.  Peduncle 
axillary,  usually  many-flowered.  The  genus  Sclioepfia  is 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  also 
in  the  Pundua  Mountains  near  Lower  Assam,  and  in  Nepal, 
thus  being  common  to  both  the  old  and  new  world. 

SCHOLASTIC  PHILOSOPHY.    [Theology.] 

SCHOLIUM  (SxoXioi'),  (Mathematics),  a  name  given  in 
the  older  mathematical  writers  to  the  remarks  which  follow 
a  proposition.  A  scholium  must  be  distinguished  from  a 
corollary,  inasmuch  a»  the  latter  necessarily  contains  some 
deduction  from  the  demonstration  which  precedes ;  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  former.  A  scholium  is  an  appen- 
dix containing  general  remarks  upon  the  scope  of  a  proposi- 
tion, its  application,  or  its  history:  everything  in  short 
which  is  not  an  absolute  corollary.  The  word  is  used  by 
Cicero  (Ep.  ad,  Att.,  xvi.  7)  in  its  general  sense  of  remark, 
commentary,  or  explanation. 

SCHOMBERG.  ARMAND  FREDERIC  DE,  was  of 
German  family,  but  born  of  an  English  mother,  of  the 
house  of  Dudley,  in  or  about  1619.  Bred  a  soldier,  he  be- 
gan his  career  in  the  Swedish  army,  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  was  punished  by  the  Emperor  for  the  part 
which  he  took  by  confiscation  of  his  property.  He  then 
entered  the  service  of  the  Netherlands,  and  afterwards  that 
of  France,  in  which,  from  1650  to  1685,  he  led  an  active 
and  distinguished  life,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  marshal.  In 
1685,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  drove  bim,  with 
many  other  of  the  best  and  most  useful  subjects  of  France, 
to  seek  liberty  of  conscience  in  another  country  ;  and  be  be- 
took himself  first  to  the  service  of  Portugal,  then  to  that  of 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  lastly  to  that  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  when  about  to  make  his  descent  upon  England  in 
1688.    In  our  own  country  the  course  of  events  gave  littl* 
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«p|Nirtimity  Ibr  the  «zerciM  of  military  talent.  Sohomberg 
v*s  tent  to  Iceland  ia  1689,  as  commander-in-chief;  where, 
daring  ten  months,  his  suoeeises  fell  short  of  the  expecta- 
tion raised  by  his  hi|;h  reputation.  Age  perhaps  had  made 
bimoTer-eautious.  He  was  killed,  July  1,  1690,  by  a  pistol- 
»hot,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  while  gallantly  leading  a 
regiment  of  French  Protestants  across  the  river. 

SCBONBURG  is  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  eon- 
listing  of  the  possessions  of  the  antient  house  of  Schonburg, 
litoated  between  the  circles  of  the  Erzgebirge,  Leipzig,  and 
Meissen,  and  the  principality  of  Altenburg.  The  members 
or  this  ftmily  had  formerly  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  bench  of 
counts  of  the  Wetterau,  but  they  never  were  able  to  acquire 
all  the  rights  of  independent  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
were  constantly  at  variance  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Saxony.  The  differences  between  the  two  parties  were  ar- 
nnf^d  by  an  agreement  in  1 740,  which  continued  in  force 
with  some  modifications  till  1815,  when  it  was  confirmed  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  sovereignty  is  vested  in  the 
king  of  Sucony,  but  many  important  rights  are  retained  by 
the  members  of  the  houses  of  Schonburg,  such  as  the  esta- 
blishment at  Glauchau  of  a  distinct  government  and  admi- 
nistration for  all  the  possessions  of  the  fomily.  The  family 
of  Scbmiburg  is  now  divided  into  two  principal  lines,  that 
of  the  princes  of  SchSnburg-Waldenburg'  "°<^  ^^'^^  °^  ^■^ 
counts  of  SehSnburg-Penig.  which  is  again  subdivided  into 
tiro  branches.  The  territories  of  the  whole  are  345  square 
miles  in  extent,  with  112.000  inhabitants.  The  country  is . 
mountainous,  but  very  fertile,  producing  corn,  timber,  flax, 
fruit,  potters'-clay,  cinnabar  (which  is  not  found  in  any 
other  part  of  Saxony),  and  slate.  The  inhabitants  are  very 
industrious,  and,  besides  their  agricultural  occupations,  have 
considerable  manufitctnres  of  linen,  woollen,  cotton,  paper, 
tnd  earthenware.  The  chief  towns  are  Waldenburg  on  the 
Hulda,  the  residence  of  the  prince,  which,  including  the 
suburbs,  has  4500  inhabitants;  near  it  is  the  prince's 
country-seat  Greenfield,  with  a  fine  park.  Glauchau,  the 
chief  town  of  all  the  territories  of  Schonburg,  is  the  seat  of 
itie  joint  government ;  it  is  situated  on  the  Mulda,  over 
vhieh  there  are  two  bridges,  and  lies,  in  the  form  of  &  semi- 
circle, on  seven  low  hills.  There  are  two  palaces,  the  resi- 
dences of  the  counts  of  Schonburg- Penig,  a  church  with  a 
celebrated  organ,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  theatre,  iron  and 
copper  works,  and  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  cotton, 
leather,  and  needles.  There  are  many  handsome  houses  in 
this  town,  which  has  6000  inhabitants.  George  Agricola 
*as  born  here  in  1494. 
8CH0NEN.     [Sweden.] 

SCHOOLS.  PRIMARY.  The  education  supplied  by  pri- 
mary schools  may  be  considered  as  embracing  not  only  tnat 
of  Toung  children,  but  that  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
general.  The  consideration  of  it  involves  the  whole  matter 
of  what  is  generally  termed  '  popular  education,'  comprising 
the  Sunday-school,  the  Day-school,  and  the  Infant-school. 

The  theory  of  the  English  church  establishment  supposes 
that  the  youth  of  the  country  are  directly  or  indirectly  under 
the  care  of  the  clergy  for  the  purposes  of  education ;  and 
there  was  a  period  in  which  none  but  the  clergy  were 
engaged  in  the  business  of  instruction.  Various  circum- 
stances however,  added  to  the  increase  of  population,  its 
growth  in  wealth,  the  rise  of  new  commercial  intorests, 
together  with  the  spread  of  dissent,  caused  the  pei>|)le  lu 
outgrow  the  very  scanty  provision  made  for  their  education, 
uihat  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  an  opuiion  be- 
came prevalent  of  the  urgent  necessity  both  for  the  exten- 
sion and  the  improvement  of  the  means  for  the  education  of 
poor  children.  The  result  was  the  commencement  in  Eng- 
land of  a  series  of  efforts  which  have  led  both  here  and 
abroad  to  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Raikes  of  Gloucester  is  generally  considered  the  founder 
of  Sunday-schools,  but  other  persons  preceded  him  in  the 
benevolent  effort  to  make  the  Sunday  subservient  to  the 
education  of  neglected  children.  The  Rev.  Theophilus 
Lindtey,  shortly  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  his  viear- 
^  of  Catterick  in  Yorkshire,  in  1763,  employed  in  this 
way  a  portion  of  each  Sunday.  Mrs.  Cappe,  in  her  '  Auto- 
l>><^phy,'  says,  '  At  two  o'clock,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  afternoon  service,  Mr.  Lindsey  devoted  an  hour 
alternately  to  catechising  the  children  of  the  parish  and 
to  expounding  the  Bible  to  the  boys  of  a  large  school  to  the 
ninAoer  of  am>ut  200.  After  evening  service,  Mr.  Lindsey 
received  different  classes  of  young  men  and  women  in  his 
•tudjr  for  the  purpose  of  instruction ;   and  Mrs.  Lindsey, 


in*  like  manner,  in  another  apartment,  had  two  classes  of 
children,  boys  and  girls  alternately.'  Mrs.  Cappe,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Newoome  Cappe  of  York,  then  Miss  Harrison, 
'  endeavoured,'  she  observes  in  her  Life,  '  to  imitate  at 
Bedale  the  example  which  I  so  much  admired  at  Catterick 
I  established  a  sort  of  Sunday-school  there,  collecting  to 
gether  a  number  of  poor  children,  whom  I  assisted  in  learn  • 
ing  to  read,  giving  them  books,  Sec,  teaching  them  Dr. 
Watts's  shorter  catechism,  together  with  his  devotional 
hymns,  and  endeavouring  to  give  them  such  general  in- 
struction as  might  enable  them  to  read  their  Bible  with 
more/intelligence.  I  had  no  place  in  which  to  receive  them 
but  the  back  kitchen,  which  being  small,  we  were  exceed- 
ingly crowded ;  but  they  grow  attached  to  me,  and  liked  to 
attend;  and  in  order  to  prevent  confusion, I  divided  them 
into  classes,  which  succeeded  each  other ;  so  that  on  the 
Sunday  I  was  occupied  by  a  sucdession  of  children  nearly 
the  whole  day,  except  the  time  which  was  spent  at  church.' 

In  the  year  1769  a  Sunday-school  was  commenced  by 
Miss  Ball  at  High  Wycombe,  Bucks.  She  was  a  lady  of 
great  piety,  and  very  earnest  in  doing  good.  Her  custom 
was  to  assemble  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  children  on  Sun- 
day morning,  in  order  to  hear  them  read  the  Scriptures  and 
repeat  the  Catechism  and  the  Collect,  preparatory  to  going 
to  chtirch. 

The  idea  of  Sunday  instruction  was  communicated  to  Mr. 
Raikes  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stock,  curate  of  St.  John's,  Glou- 
cester. The  following  is  Mr.  Stock's  own  account,  in  a 
letter,  dated  February  2,  1788: — 'Mr.  Raikes  meeting  me 
one  day  by  accident  at  my  own  door,  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  lamenting  the  deplorable  state  of  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind,  took  particular  notice  of  the  situation 
of  the  poorer  children.  I  had  made,  I  replied,  the  same 
observation,  and  told  him,  if  he  would  accompany  me  into 
my  own  parish,  we  would  make  some  attempt  to  remedy 
the  evil.  We  immediately  proceeded  to  the  business,  ana, 
procuring  the  names  of  about  ninety  children,  placed  them 
under  the  care  of  four  persons  for  a  stated  number  of  hours 
on  the  Sunday.  As  minister  of  the  parish,  I  took  upon  me 
the  principal  superintendence  of  the  schools  and  one-third 
of  the  expense.  The  progress  of  this  institution  through  the 
kingdom  is  justly  to  be  attributed  to  the  constant  representa- 
tions which  Mr.  Raikes  made,  in  his  asm  paper  (the  '  Glou- 
cester Journal'),  of  the  benefits  which  he  perceived  would 
probably  arise  from  it.'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scription on  a  handsome  marble  monument,  erected  several 
years  ago  in  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  by  a  subscription  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  written  by  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Bailey,  the  present  rector 
and  Mr.  Stock's  successor :  — '  In  memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Stock.  A.M.,  rector  of  this  church,  who  first  suggested  the 
institution  of  Sunday-schools,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Robert  Raikes,  established  and  supported  the  four  original 
Sunday-schools  in  this  parish  and  St.  Catherine's  in  1780 
He  died  December  27th,  1803,  and  was  interred  in  St 
Aldate's  Church.' 

Mr.  Raikes's  views  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing  paragraph  which  he  inserted  in  the  '  Gloucester 
Journal'  of  November  3,  1783,  of  which  he  was  proprie- 
tor and  editor: — '  Some  of  the  clergy  in  different  parts 
of  this  county,  bent  upon  attempting  a  reform  among 
tlie  children  of  the  lower  class,  are  establishing  Sunday- 
schools  for  rendering  the  Lord's-day  subservient  to  the 
ends  of  instruction,  which  has  hitherto  been  prostituted  to 
bad  purposes.  Farmers  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
and  villages  complain  that  they  receive  more  injury  in  their  , 
property  on  the  Sabbath  than  all  the  week  besides ;  this  in 
a  great  measure  proceeds  from  the  lawless  state  of  the 
younger  class,  who  ore  allowed  to  run  wild  on  that  day,  free 
from  every  restraint.  To  remedy  this  evil,  persons  duly 
qualified  are  employed  to  instruct  those  that  cannot  read ; 
and  those  that  may  have  learned  to  read  are  taught  the 
catechism  and  conducted  to  chtutsh.  By  thus  keeping  their 
minds  engaged,  the  day  passes  profitably  and  not  disagree- 
ably. In  those  parishes  where  this  plan  has  been  adopted, 
we  are  assured  that  the  behaviour  of  the  children  is  greatly 
civilised.  The  barbarous  ignorance  in  which  they  had  b<^• 
fore  lived  being  in  some  degree  .dispelled,  they  begin  to 
give  proofs  that  those  persons  are  mistaken  who  consider 
the  lower  orders  of  mankind  as  incapable  of  improvement, 
and  therefore  think  an  attempt  to  reclaim  them  imprac- 
ticable, or  at  least  not  worth  the  trouble.'  For  nearly  thirty 
years  Raikes  survived  to  witness  the  growing  effects  of  his 
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Mnevoleut  undertukinK,  vbich  to  tbe  present  hour  bat  not 
ceased  to  diffuse  benefits  over  the  land  and  over  the  world 
at  large. 

The  '  National  Schools'  took  their  rise  from  the  impulse 
given  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell.  He  was  a  native  of  St.  Andrew's 
n  tScotland.  After  having  gone  through  his  studies  at  tbe 
university  of  that  place,  and  taken  holy  orders  in  the 
Knglish  Church,  he  proceeded  to  the  East  Indies  as  a  chap- 
Iain  in  the  East  India  Company's  establishment.  Becom* 
ing  superintendant  of  the  Male  Asylum  at  Madras,  he  was 
struck  with  the  Hindu  mode  of  writing  in  sand,  and  other 
peculiarities  in  tuition,  which  on  his  return  to  England  be 
'  made  known  by  several  publications.  The  advantages  of 
tbe  methods  which  he  recommended  were  ultimately  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  system  was  adopted ;  but  a  similar 
project  having  been  set  on  foot  by  Josepn  Lancaster,  a  con- 
troversy arose,  which  eventually  led  to  tbe  formation  of  two 
•ocieties,  namely,  the  National  Society,  and  the  British  and 
Foreign  Scliool  Society,  tbe  former  of  which  is  cbietly  sup- 
ported by  the  Establishment,  and  is  designed  to  further 
popular  education  in  connection  with  teaching  the  doc- 
trines of  the  English  Church ;  the  second,  which  is  chiefly 
supported  by  dissenters,  offers  education  to  all  whose 
parents  are  willing  that  their  children's  instruction  should 
be  based  on  the  Bible.  Dr.  Bell,  after  having  been 
rewarded  with  honours  and  emoluments  in  the  church, 
died  at  Cheltenham,  Jan.  28,  1832,  bequeathing  120,000/. 
for  the  encouragement  of  literature  and  the  advancement 
of  education. 

Joseph  Lancaster,  bom  in  1771,  wag  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  foot- 
Kuards.  Moved  by  a  benevolent  feeling  towards  the  neg- 
lected children  that  surrounded  his  father's  residence  in  the 
Borough  Road,  Southwark,  he  opened  a  school  for  t/ieir 
benefit,  and  obtaining  a  room  without  cost  from  his  father, 
he  fitted  it  up  at  his  own  expense;  and  before  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age  had  ninety  children  under  his  care. 
Tbis  was  in  1 798,  a  period  of  scarcity  as  well  as  of  general 
ignorance;  and  necessity  prompted  bim  to  make  experi- 
ments in  education,  with  a  view  to  economy  in  teaching. 
He  early  attracted  the  attention  of  tbe  Duke  of  Bedford; 
and  in  1805  was  honoured  by  an  audience  on  the  part  of 
Oeorge  IIL,  who  on  tbis  occasion  expressed  the  memorable 
words,  'I  wish  that  every  poor  child  in  my  dominions  may 
be  able  to  read  his  Bible.'  Being  a  conscientious  dissenter, 
he  declined  flattering  overtures  of  worldly  advantages 
which  could  be  enjoyed  only  bvbis  joining  the  established 
church.  From  1807  to  1811,  he  travelled  in  the  kingdom 
nearly  seven  thousand  miles,  and  lectured  to  nearly  30,000 
persons;  and  thus  he  gave  a  great  impulse  to  elementary 
education.  In  1812  he  attempted  to  establish  a  school  for 
children  of  opulent  parents;  but  he  became  insolvent,  and 
in  1818  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  well 
received.  In  this  country  he  rendered  much  service  to 
education,  but  tbe  effect  of  bis  labours  was  lessened  by  his 
want  of  prudence.  In  1829  he  visited  Canada,  and  was 
honourably  welcomed.  The  parliament  of  Lower  Canada 
voted  him  several  grants  for  educational  purposes.  Again  he 
experienced  great  pecuniary  difScultiesi  but  some  of  his  old 
friends  united  to  purchase  for  him  a  small  annuity.  He 
died  at  New  York,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  1838,  having 
•ssentially  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  system 
of  mutual  instruction  in  most  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
under  tbe  name  in  England  of  '  Lancasterian  Schools,'  and 
nnder  the  patronage  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society. 

In&nt-Bchools  are  designed  to  prevent  evil,  and  to  train 
young  children  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  kind  feeling, 
U  well  as  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  particularly  in  those 
case*  in  which  tne  parents  from  their  occupation  are  una- 
ble, or  from  their  dispositions  are  unwilling,  to  take  proper 
eare  of  their  offspring.  At  present  having  been  found  o 
great  service  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  society,  they  are 
slowly  extending  themselves  among  the  middle  classra.  If 
the  whole  of  English  education  were  planned  with  similar 
foresight  and  care,  and  conducted  on  similar  principles,  so 
as  to  make  one  connected  series  from  infancy  to  manhood, 
extending  through  all  ranks,  modified  only  by  the  peculiar 
ftoilitie*  and  destination  of  each,  the  highest  advantages 
would  follow.  The  infant-school  system  makes  the  school-room 
into  a  nursery  and  a  playground,  in  which  virtue,  intelligence, 
and  love  preside,  direct  the  movemeuts,  and  regulate  and 
fiwter  tbe  emotions.  The  scholars  are  instmcted  while  they 


plfty,  and  learn  to  associate  pleasurable  feelings  with  tbeic 
school  pursuits. 

The  real  founder  of  Infant-Sohools  appears  to  have  been 
tbe  Pastor  Oberlin,  who  appointed  oonduotrices  in  each  com- 
mune of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and  paid  them  at  his  own 
expense:  he  also  procured  rooms  where  children  f^om  two 
to  six  years  old  might  be  instructed  and  ataused.  {Journal 
of  Bdueation,  vol.  i.,  p.  367,  &c.)  An  inlknl-scbool  (Bewahr- 
sebule)  was  also  founded  in  Germany  by  tbe  Princess  Pau- 
line of  Dppe-Detmold,  at  Detmold,  in  1808.  for  children 
from  one  to  four  years  of  age. 

IfMr.  Owen  was  tbe  first  Englishman  to  establish  an  infhnt- 
scbool  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  definite  purposes — and  cer- 
tainly the  school  which  he  founded  at  New  Lanark  in  Si-otland 
at  least  ranks  among  the  earliestr>-ho  was  aided  in  forming 
the  idea  by  tbe  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Turner  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  who  in  the  year  1818,  when  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Owen,  remarked,  that  in  her  attention  to  the  education 
of  girls,  she  had  frequently  wished  some  means  could  be 
adopted  for  getting  poor  children  taken  out  of  the  bands  of 
their  parents  at  an  earlier  age,  before  they  had  formed  bad 
habits  at  home  and  among  the  idle  children  around  ibem 
Much  was  said  on  both  sides  on  the  desirableness  of  infant- 
scbooU,  which  Mr.  Owen  immediately  established  on  bis 
return  to  Lanark.  Much  credit  is  also  due  i»  Lord 
Brougham  for  the  interest  which  he  manifested  and  the 
valuable  aid  which  he  gave  in  tbe  establishment  of  infant 
schools.  Mr.  Wilderspin  has  however  laboured  more  than 
any  other  person,  and  with  more  success,  in  the  founding  of 
these  institutions,  and  also  In  perfecting  their  discipline. 

To  no  one  however  oan  the  impulse  which  has  been  given 
to  early  education  be  so  justly  ascribed  as  to  Pestaloui, 
whose  labours  were  characterised  by  an  earnestness  which 
Was  tbe  result  of  a  profound  conviction,  and  who  has  in- 
fused into  education  his  own  enlightened  views  and  benign 
spirit. 

Henry  Peataloszi  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1745,  of  re- 
spectable parents.  Having  lost  his  father  at  an  early  age, 
be  was  left  to  tbe  care  of  bis  mother,  who  was  extremely 
poor.  Eccentricity  seems  to  have  been  a  marked  feature  in 
bis  early  character,  which  was  distinguishable  rather  for 
kindness  and  gentleness  than  strength  of  intellect.  A  deep 
dissatisfaction  with  existing  modes  of  education,  resulting 
from  bis  own  reflections,  was  increased  by  the  study  of  the 
'  Emile '  of  Rousseair.  This  work  confirmed  him  in  tbe  pur- 
suit of  what  may  be  termed  educational  truth,  and  gave  a 
stimulus  to  his  inquiries;  but  it  gave  him  no  positive 
knowledge,  except  that  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  of  the 
prevalent  ignorance  on  the  subject  A  severe  illness,  the 
result  of  the  intense  action  of  his  mind,  ended  in  bringing 
him  to  a  fixed  determination  to  abandon  himself,  as  liiv 
biographer  terms  it, '  to  the  education  of  providence.'  Ha 
apprenticed  himself  to  a  farmer :  in  doe  time  be  became 
master  of  a  tract  of  waste  land,  applied  himself  to  its  culti- 
vation, became  interested  in  a  cotton  manufactory,  and  was, 
by  the  experience  which  he  acquired  in  going  through  these 
concerns,  convinced  that  tbe  prevailing  system  of  popular 
education  was  not  fitted  to  prepare  men  either  for  the  duties 
or  the  enjoyment  of  life.  He  resolved  on  an  educational 
experiment.  He  selected  his  pupils  fTom  the  very  dregs  of 
the  people.  His  establishment  was  converted  into  an  asylum, 
where  50  poor  children  were  provided  with  food,  clothing,  and 
instruction.  His  object  was  national,  and  he  desired  to  show 
the  state  how  tbe  poor  might  be  taught  to  instruct  and 
improve  themselves ;  and  hence  one  of  his  great  principles— 
self-education.  His  plan  was  defeated,  bat  not  without 
having  been  attended  with  beneficial  results  to  upwards  of 
one  hundred  poor  children,  and  a  great  increase  of  experi- 
ence to  himself,  which  he  communicated  to  the  world  in 
several  attractive  and  instructing  works.  After  many  diffi- 
culties, Pestalozzi,  with  the  aid  of  government,  entered  on 
another  educational  experiment,  under  circumstances  of  fhe 
most  unfavourable  nature  both  within  and  without  tbe  es- 
tablishment. Deprived  of  all  the  ordinary  supports  of  au- 
thority, he  threw  himself  on  the  power  of  love  in  the 
children's  hearts,  as  the  only  available  means  of  securing 
obedience.  The  effect  corresponded  to  the  expectation  of 
the  teacher.  The  whole  of  his  school  apparatus  consisted 
of  himself  and  his  pupils.  How  was  he  to  teach  them?  At 
last,  after  many  trials  and  failures,  he  was  led  to  teach  them 
by  word  of  mouth  instead  of  books,  by  realities  instead  of 
signs. 

A  war  broke  up  his  establishment    His  mind  and  eir> 
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eanutanau  were  embarraued.  and  ridicule  aaaailed  him. 
But  he  persevered,  and  became  an  awiitant  in  a  dame-icbool. 
A  irider  aphere  however  opened  out  before  him.  The  Swiss 
gOTemment  gave  him  a  small  pension,  and  an  empty  castle, 
which  contained  rooms  enough,  but  hardly  anything  else.  He 
■et  to  work,  and  the  school  at  Burgdorf  was  soon  a  scene  of 
activity,  in  which  teacher  and  disciples  were  trained  as  well 
u  children,  But  he  had  offended  the  aristocratical  canton 
of  Bern  by  his  liberality,  and  he  was  obliged  to  remove 
into  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  Here,  at  the  castle  of  Yoerdon, 
he  had  nothing  but  bare  walls  and  beautiful  scenery.  Yet 
even  this  soon  became  a  busy  and  a  happy  spot,  for  he  made 
hii  ichool  a  Christian  family,  in  which  persons  of  all  ages, 
of  all  ranks,  and  of  the  most  opposite  character  were 
united  by  the  unaffected  love  of  Peateloui.  But  he  was 
more  fitted  to  theoriae  and  originate,  than  to  work  out  his 
own  ideas :  his  last  establishment  fell  to  pieces  for  want  of  a 
proper  director.  He  died  at  the  age  of  80,  after  having 
reaped  no  other  reward  for  bis  laboun  than  bi»  own  inward 
sailifdction. 

Were  the  conviction  universal  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  ought  to  be  educated,  the  devising  of  a  suitable  me- 
thod of  instruction  would  be  comparatively  easy.  Un- 
doubtedly those  who  admit  the  utility  and  necessity  of 
educating  the  poor  are  a  large,  a  powerful,  and  an  increaa. 
ing  body.  But  even  of  those  who  take  part  in  the  promo- 
tion of  popular  education,  there  are  many  who  act  rather 
from  compulsion  than  choice,  who  would  not  advance  the 
cauie  if  they  could  retain  their  social  influence  without 
doing  so,  and  who  oonsequently  must  not  be  expeotcd  to  do 
more  far  it  than  their  own  pivtjr  intereata  may  aeem  to  require. 
And  if,  on  the  one  side,  there  is  a  large  body  of  perions  who 
■isli  to  educate  the  people  because  it  is  for  the  general  in- 
terest that  they  ahould  be  educated,  and  from  the  aa- 
lurance  that  there  is  no  evil  which  may  not  be  feared  from 
ignorance,  and  no  good  which  may  not  be  anticipated  from 
a  well-educated  community;  there  is  on  the  other  side  a 
considerable  number  of  persons  who  desire  to  resist  the 
diffusion  of  popular  education.  'It  is  impossible,'  says  the 
auiitant  poor-law  commissioner,  Edward  Twisleton,  Esq. 
(ReporU  on  ike  Treuning  qf  Paupar  CJuldtett,  1841).  <  to 
shut  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  uppr 
and  middling  olassea  harbour  a  rooted  distrust  of  any  plan 
for  the  education  of  the  poor.  In  discharge  of  my  ordinary 
duties  I  have  often  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  feeling 
manifested  in  an  undisguised  form.  . . .  Amongst  many 
imall  &rmera  and  some  of  the  gentry,  unwilliogneas  to  edu- 
cate the  poor  is  openly  defended  by  argument;  and  a  mer- 
chant of  a  seaport  town  gravely  assured  me,  not  long  ago, 
that  an  agricultural  labourer  was  very  little  above  a  brute, 
and  that  to  educate  him  would  merely  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  him  dissatisfied  with  his  situation  in  life.' 

A  correct  description  of  what  the  advocates  of  popular 
education  mean  by  that  term  would  be  the  best  answer  to 
many  current  objections,  and  the  general  tenor  of  these  ob- 
servations may  perhaps  do  something  to  that  effect,  l^any 
persons  confound  education  with  instruction,  whereas  in- 
struction is  only  au  instrument  in  education.  Education  is 
the  leading  out.  the  unfolding,  the  training  of  all  the  human 
EicuUies  under  auoh  an  instrumentality  and  with  a  view  to 
such  ends  as  the  capacity  of  each  individual,  his  position  in 
society,  opportunities,  and  prospects  may  justify  or  re<|uire] 
>nd  It  seema  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  discipline 
can  be  injurious  either  to  the  individual  himself  or  to  society. 
Experience  however  haa  decided  this  question.  The  authority 
vhose  words  have  just  been  given  empiiatically  declares 
'there  is  reason  to  believe  that  half  the  pauperism  and 
crime  which  prevails  in  the  world  arises  from  the  oorruption 
of  stagnant  ignorance  and  from  defective  moral  and  reli- 
fms  training,  and  that  to  remove  and  remedy  these  causes 
of  vice  is  the  only  expedient  which  afford*  the  least  prospect 
of  success  for  promoting  the  moral  health  of  the  rising  ge- 
tieration.'  The  following  quotation  is  from  the  Report  of 
the  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  the  Rev.  Edward  Field 
^Tusenttf-ninth  Report  qf  the  National  Snoietjf,  for  1«40,  p. 
144) :— '  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  persons  most  actively 
employed  in,  the  agrioultural  riots  qf  1630  were  uneducated 
Md  ignorant  in  the  last  degree.  From  two  adjoining 
parishes  in  Wilts,  fifteen  agricultural  labourers.  I  was  told, 
*ere  at  that  time  transported  for  life.  It  cannot,  I  fear,  be 
doubted  that  the  materials  lor  such  an  explosion  yet  remain 
in  some  of  the  rural  parishes  of  Dorset  and  Wilts.  Those 
aaterial*  an  noverty  and  ignonmoe,  which  may  again. 


whenever  the  match  u  applied  by  artful  and  designing  i 
spread  waste  and  terror  through  the  land.  At  present,  ia 
tne  parishes  alluded  to,  the  poor  labourers  know  not  (and 
how  without  instruction  should  they  know?)  either  how  to 
better  their  condition  or  to  bear  it.  On  the  occasion  of  th« 
laist  assizes,  the  following  important  and  valuable  remarki 
are  reported  to  have  been  addressed  by  Judge  Coleridge  in 
his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  Devises: — "Having  dis- 
posed of  the  calendar,  he  would  now  advert  to  a  sultjeot  con- 
nected with  the  county,  He  had  before  him  a  coinparatira 
table  of  the  committals  in  the  different  counties  in  England 
from  1834  to  the  present  time ;  and  he  found  that  in  Wilt- 
shire in  1834  there  were  384  committals,  and  that  in  1839 
there  were  428.  This  was  not  a  very  large  increase,  consider* 
ing  the  increase  of  population ;  but  still  it  would  have  been 
more  pleasing  to  have  found  a  decrease.  He  had  then  looked 
to  see  in  what  manner  these  parties  had  been  educated,  and 
he  found  that  out  of  the  whole  428  only  32  could  read  and 
write  well.  This  spoke  neeatively  pretty  strongly  in  favour 
of  education.  It  was  not  therefore  an  unfair  inference,  that 
if  they  increased  the  amount  of  education,  they  might  pro* 
bably  diminish  the  number  of  thoae  who  made  small  at- 
tempts on  the  property  of  others.  There  were  250  who 
could  read  and  write  imperfectly,  but  reading  and  writing 
imperfectly  wa*  no  education  at  all ;  they  could  read  their 
Bible  to  very  little  effect;  a  very  large  proportion  roust  be 
in  the  very  beginning  of  education.  This  showed  how  de- 
sirable it  was  to  advance  the  sound  and  religious  education 
of  the  poorer  classes."  Such  remarks  from  such  a  quarter 
must  help  to  shake  the  pr^udioes  whioh  still  unhappily 
remain  in  some  places  against  the  education  of  the  poor. 

There  is  also  most  valuable  testimony  in  *  Evioence  of 
employers  of  labourers,  on  the  influence  of  training  and 
education  on  the  value  of  workmen,  and  on  the  comparative 
eligibility  of  educated  lud  uneducated  workmen  for  employ* 
ment,'  given  in  the  '  Report  to  the  Poor- Law  Commissioners 
on  the  Training  of  Paupar  Children,'  1841.  Albert  Esoher, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  firm  of  Escber,  Wyss,  and  Co.,  of  Ziirich, 
employing  from  six  to  eight  hundred  men  in  their  ma- 
chine-making establishment  at  ZiTrich;  employing  also 
about  twp  hundred  men  in  their  cotton-mills  there,  and 
about  five  hundred  men  in  their  cotton- manufactories  in  th« 
Tyrol  and  in  Italy,  these  men  being  of  different  nationit 
Swiss,  Germans,  French,  English,  Scotch,  &c.,  states, '  Aa 
workmen  only,  the  preference  is  due  to  the  English,  becausf 
they  are  trained  to  special  branches ;  as  men  of  general 
usefulness,  I  should  prefer  the  Sai^ana,  because  they  have 
had  a  very  careful  general  education,  which  ha*  rendered 
them  fit  to  take  up  any  employment  to  which  they  may  b« 
called. .  .  .  The  Scotch  get  on  much  better  on  the  Con-, 
tinent  than  the  English,  which  I  ascribe  chiefly  to  their 
better  education,  which  renders  it  easy  for  them  to  adapt 
themselves  to  circumstances.  Knowing^  their  own  language 
grammatically,  they  have  good  facility  in  acquiring  foreign 
languagea.  They  have  a  great  taste  for  reading,  and  always 
endeavour  to  advance  themselves  in  respectable  society, 
which  makes  them  careful  of  their  conduct  and  eager  to 
acquire  such  knowledge  as  may  render  themselves  accept- 
able to  better  classes. .  .  .The  Dutch  are,  like  the  English, 
quite  specially  trained,  but  their  education  is  not  of  a  very 
high  order,  but  very  sound,  and  decidedly  superior  to  the 
English.  It  is  an  education  in  which  economy  and  domestic 
and  public  respectability  of  conduct  are  particularly  enforced; 
and  we  have  found  them  to  be  particularly  honest,  eoonoi 
mical,  orderly,  and  trustworthy  men.  .  .  .The  English  are 
in  conduct  the  most  disorderly,  debauched,  and  unruly,  and 
least  respectable  and  trustworthy  of  any  nation  whom  we 
have  employed  (and  in  saying  this  I  express  the  experience 
of  every  manufacturer  on  the  Continent  to  whom  I  have 
spoken,  and  especially  of  the  English  manufacturers,  who 
make  the  loudest  complaints).  These  characteristics  of  de- 
pravity do  not  apply  to  the  English  workmen  who  have 
received  an  education,  but  attach  to  the  others  in  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  are  in  want  of  it.  Refinement  produced 
by  education  would  be  beneficial  to  workmen,  for  in  the  prch 
sent  state  of  manufactures,  when  so  much  (s  done  hy  ma- 
chinery and  tools,  and  so  little  by  mere  brute  labour,  mental 
superiority,  system,  order,  punctualily,  and  good  conduct-^ 
qualities  all  developed  byeducation— are  becoming  of  tho 
highest  consequence. . . .  The  uneducated  English  workmea 
at  Ziirich  were  so  dissigreeable  as  lodgers,  having  such  dis- 
orderly and  bad  habits,  spoiling  the  rooma,  emptying  ves- 
sels out  of  the  windows,  offending  people  in  the  streets,  oen- 
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travenlng  the  police  regulations,  that  tbey  found  it  difficult 
to  get  lodgings,  and  are  obliged  to  pay  more  for  them. 
Some  of  the  best  description  of  the  English  workmen — one 
of  the  most  superior,  to  whom  ve  gave~S^.  a  week  wages, 
had  so  lowly  bred  a  family  (he  came  from  Oldham,  where 
they  are  notorious  for  want  of  education)  that  bis  salary 
■earcely  sufficed  for  his  expenses— do  not  take  so  high  a 
standing  as  foreign  workmen  who  only  receive  50^.  a  year. 
. .  .1  invariably  find  that  the  best  educated  of  our  workmen 
live  in  the  most  respectable  manner  at  the  least  expense,  or 
make  their  money  go  the  farthest  in  obtaining  comforts.  Of 
the  English,  the  educated  workmen  are  the  only  ones  who 
save  money  out  of  their  very  large  wages.  The  most  edu- 
cated of  our  British  workmen  is  a  Scotch  engineer,  who  has 
a  salary  of  3/.  a  week,  of  which  he  spends  about  one-half; 
he  lives  in  very  respectable  lodgings;  he  is  always  well 
dressed ;  ho  frequents  reading-rooms ;  subscribes  to  a  cir- 
culating library,  purchases  mathematical  instruments, 
studies  German,  and  has  every  rational  enjoyment.  We 
have  an  English  workman,  a  single  man,  also  of  the  same 
standing,  who  has  the  same  wages,  also  a  very  sober  person ; 
but  as  his  education  does  not  open  to  him  the  resource  of 
mental  enjoyment,  he  spends  his  evenings  and  Sundays  in 
wine-houses,  because  he  cannot  find  other  sources  of  amuse- 
ment which  presuppose  a  better  education,  and  he  spends 
his  whole  pay. .  .  .  What  pilfering  we  detect  among  our 
workpeople  is  invariably  amongst  the  class  which  is  lowest 
in  education.' 

James  Kempson,  of  Philadelphia,  cotton  manuikctuier, 
states  that  they  do  not  like  to  take  English  workmen  in 
the  New  England  factories,  because  they  are  so  dissipated 
and  discontented.  They  are  noted  as  the  greatest  drunkards 
in  the  country,  and  are  much  worse  educated  than  Ameri- 
cans of  the  same  class.  Schools  in  the  United  States  are 
encouraged,  because  they  are  regarded  as  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  William 
Fairbairn,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  states  that  a  preference  is 
always  given  to  workmen  who  have  received  the  best  edu- 
cation ;  that  in  all  questions  respecting  wages,  the  best  edu- 
cated are  the  most  reasonable  in  their  demands,  and  the 
most  peaceable  in  their  behaviour ;  and  that  the  .educated 
are  more  sober  and  less  dissipated  than  the  uneducated. 
Another  employer,  who  had  provided  schooling  for  upwards 
of  200,  stated  in  private  conversation  that  at  first  the  expen- 
diture was  given  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  make  the  people 
happy;  but  he  subsequently  found  that  had  it  all  been  done 
simply  as  an  investment  of  capital,  it  would  have  been  a 
highly  profitable  one ;  adding  that  he  would  not  as  a  pecu- 
niary speculation  take  less  than  7000/.  for  his  'set  of  work- 
men, upwards  of  800,  in  exchange  for  the  uneducated  and 
uncultivated  workmen  of  another  manufacturer  opposite. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Education,  1838,  declare  that  *  to  the  neglected  education 
of  the  children  of  the  working  classes  in  populous  places  is 
to  be  chiefly  attributed  the  great  increase  of  criminals,  and 
consequently  of  cost  to  the  country.'  From  returns  to  par- 
liament the  committals  for  crime  in  England  and  Wales 
were  in 

180S     .     .       4,600  1828     .     .     16,500 

1810     .     .       S,*100  1832     .     .     20.090 

1815     .     .       7,800  1836     .     .     20.984 

1821     .     .     13,000     .  1837     .     .     23.612 

That  is,  in  20  years  (fW>m  1810  to  1832)  the  committals  in- 

treased  fourfold,  while  the  population  increased  only  32  per 

cent 

The  following  very  important  evidence  on  the  effects 
of  knowledge  and  ignorance  was  given  before  the  Educa- 
tional Committee,  1838,  by  John  Corrie,  Esq.,  a  magistrate 
residing  near  Birmingham  :— 

'  Are  you  chairman  of  the  West  Bromwtch  Union? — I 
am. 

'  What  number  does  the  West  Bromwich  Union  com- 
prise ? — At  the  time  the  Union  was  made,  the  returns  were 
^4.000,  grounded  on  the  census  of  1831.  and  I  believe  there 
are  now  upwards  of  40,000. 

'  From  your  knowledge  of  the  poorer  classes  witbin  that 
district,  first  of  West  Bromwich  or  the  neighbourhood,  do 
you  think  that  education  for  the  humbler  classes  is  much 
wanted?— From  what  Kttle  experience  I  have  had  as  a 
magistrate  and  as  chairman  of  the  Union,  I  should  say  it  is 
greatly  wanted,  lamentably  wanted. 

,  '  Does  imprudence  and  drunkenness  prevail  among  the 
nnmbler  clMses  for  want  of  aome  moral  and  better  educa- 


tion?— ^There  is  very  little  education  of  any  sort;  that  which 
there  is,  is  of  the  most  elementary  kind ;  reading  and  indiffer- 
ent writing ;  most  of  those  (and  especially  the  young)  who 
come  before  the  magistrates,  and  before  the  Union  Board, 
■le  unable  either  to  read  or  write ;  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  moral  obligation,  or  very  little ;  many  of  them  have  never 
been  at  any  jdace  of  worship. 

'  Do  you  not  consider  that  the  neglect  of  any  education, 
both  moral  and  religious,  which  you  describe,  must  be  the 
source  of  much  crime  and  cost  to  the  country  in  oonse 
quenoe,  and  to  the  district    in  which  they  live? — Un 
doubtedly. 

'  Do  you  not  think  that  a  good  system  of  improved  educa- 
tion for  these  humbler  classes,  although  it  might  in  the  first 
instance  be  the  subject  of  some  cost,  would  repay  itself  by 
a  saving  that  would  accrue  from  their  improved  habits  in  a 
few  years?— I  have  no  conception  of  any  other  means  ot 
forcing  civilization  downwards  in  society  except  education ; 
there  is  a  slight  sur&ce  of  civilisation ;  these  in  certain 
circumstances  have  a  httle  education,  but  the  mass  have 
none. 

'  Do  yon  not  think  that  if  a  tolerable  education  were  pro- 
vided for  the  humbler  classes,  that  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  enter  into  those  provident  societies  which  have 
been  so  much  spoken  of  lately ;  savings'  -banks  and  benefit 
societies,  for  providing  against  sickness  and  those  other 
calamities  which  are  incident  to  the  situation  of  the  poor  ? — 
The  educated  classes  have  the  benefit  of  all  the  recorded  ex- 
perience of  the  past  to  guide  them ;  these  poor  people  have 
no  recorded  experience ;  their  own  feelings,  or  the  little 
experience  of  their  fathers  and  nothers.  is  all  they  have  to 
guide  them. 

*  Do  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  them,  and  that 
they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  enter  into  these  pro- 
vident societies,  supposing  the  means  of  education  were 
afforded  ? — I  have  no  doubt  on  the  subject  whatever.' 

Dr.  J.  P.  Kav.  1841,  thus  speaks  of  the  effect  of  education 
on  pauper  childtten : '  Ignorant  of  all  that  is  good,  but  trained 
and  practised  in  all  evil ;  unintellectual,  debased,  and  de- 
moralised, the  work  of  instruction  and  reformation  some- 
times appeared  almost  hopeless.  But  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  the  q^ildren  under  a  system  of  religious  and  moral 
teaching  and  of  industrial  training ;  their  general  decency 
of  deportment;  the  proofs  they  afford  of  the  influence  of 
sound  principles;  and  the  apparent  state  of  comfort  in 
which  they  live,  the  simple  result  of  cleanliness,  discipline, 
and  regularity,  attracted  observation,  and  are  now  beginning 
to  excite  a  feeling  of  jealousy  out  of  doors.' 

It  is  only  very  reccfntly  that  correct  notions  respecting  the 
actual  state  of  popular  education  in  this  country  have  begun 
to  prevail;  and  even  now,  in  cases  where  its  deficiency  in 
amount  is  acknowledged,  there  often  exist  very  erroneous 
conceptions  of  its  value.  These  false  ideas  are  to  be  mainly 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  no  means  have  existed  by  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  general  state  of  education  could  be 
acquired.  The  statistics  of  education  are  quite  a  recent 
study ;  and  even  now,  although  something  has  been  done  by 

Sarliamentary  committees,  by  '  The  Manchester  Statistical 
ociety,'  and  other  similar  institutions,  by  '  The  (Central 
Society  of  Education,'  and  by  the  'Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,'  still  there  are  no  means  by  which  exact  in- 
formation on  this  subject  can  be  obtained  with  respect  to  the 
country  at  large ;  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  present 
some  facts  ascertained  in  relation  to  particular  places,  from 
which  some  rude  idea  of  the  general  condition  may  be 
deduced,  and  to  make  a  rapid  review  of  the  quality  of  the 
education  that  is  given. 

The  Parliamentary  CJommittee  on  Education  (1838)  gi%-e 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  as  regards  the  children  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  it  would  be  desirable  to  afford  education  to  them 
from  the  age  of  three  to  thirteen ;  deducting  from  this  num- 
ber all  the  children  of  the  rich  or  middle  classes,  they  con- 
clude that  daily  school  education  should  be  provided  for 
one-eighth  of  the  population.  They  proceed  to  report  that 
in  five  parishes  in  London,  situated  along  the  Strand  and 
round  Charing-Cross,  '  some  sort  of  daily  f'^struction  is 
afforded  to  about  one  in  fourteen  of  the  population,  instead 
of  one  in  eight.'  In  Bethnal  Green,  they  state, '  liiere  are 
from  8000  to  10,000  children  for  whom  no  means  of  daily 
instruction  are  provided.    In  that  parish  thousands  are 

f  rowing  up  uninstructed  in  their  duty  to  God  or  man.  .  .  . 
n  this  populous  murish  less  than  oqe  in  twenty  are  undet 
daily  education.'    They  furnish  the  following  table  ■— 
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. 

Fopiitatiai. 

Chndren  of  Wotkiog  Cliraei  at  Daily  SchooUi  vh. 

PLACE 

Da;  and  Dame  Schoola, 
Veiy  iuOUfemt. 

OUnrbMacHhoolf. 

TOTAL. 

1836.    liTernool  . 
1834.    Hancbeater 

230,000 

11,336 

14,024 

25,000 

200,000 

11,520 

5,680 

17,100 

1836.    Salford      . 

50,810 

S,S40 

2,015 

5,350 

—       Bury 

20,000 

1,648 

808 

2,451 

Aahton    •. 

\ 

1836.     Duckenfiold 

47.800 

*                    9                     • 

2.496 

St«ley  Bridge 

1837.    Birmingham 

180,000 

8,180 

4,697 

12,877 

1837.    Bristol       . 

112,438 

-  -  not  including 
seholara  in  private 
schools 

1       5  to  15  .     . 
J         Total  .     . 

4,135 
5.254 

1838.    Brighton  . 

/B.8eF 
'    (Nationa 

||      40,634  in  1831 

(             1,367 
\                 863 

3,033 

3,247 

4,400 
4.110 

1837.    West  Bsomwicb 

• 

i                     •                  •                  • 

-  -  of  6,375  childo 
under  14  years  old. 

•                   •                   • 

1,554 

1838.    Leeds 

B.& 

F.   123,393  in  1831 

-  -   no   return  of 
Dame  or  Day,  but 
only  Public  schools. 

2,971 

1838.     SheffioU 

• 

96,692  in  1631 

3,359 

5,905 

9,314 

N(»rth<UDpton    . 

(B.  &F 

INationa 

|l              20,000 

i             1,011 
986 

1,215 
1,202 

2,226 
2,198 

Reading  . 

B.&F 

15,S95  in  1831 

297 

962 

1,259 

Exeter      . 

• 

28,242  in  1831 

2.045 

1,830  including 
evening. 

3,875 

1836.    York 

•                 • 

25,359  in  1831 

1,494 

2,697 

4,191 

KtU.—'nte  gvneial  reaidt  of  all  ibeat  Unms  is,  Uiat  about  one  lo  12  rco«lT«  mne  amt  of  daily  iutnctlon,  tml  only  aboot  on*  In  M  an  edwatkn  Iik«>  M 
h  ucftiL    In  Leeda  only  oiia  in  41 ;  in  Birmingliani,  on*  in  3S  s  ta  Maaehaatrt,  on*  in  35. 


In  regard  to  the  nkost  important  of  the  places  mentioned 
ni  the  preceding  table,  the  details  are  worked  out  to  other 


interesting  results  in  the  following  table  taken  from  the 
same  Report: — 


BOtODGB 


or 


Manebeater 
SiUbrd  . 
liTerpooI 
Bvy 


y«(k  . 


f 

I 

I 

I 

flu 

I 


200.000 
55.000 

230,000 
20,000 


505.000 


28.000 


P  ex.  No.  130O. 


50,000 

13,750 

57,500 

5,000 


126,250 


7,000 


2,934 
882 

4,080 
174 


8.070 


716 


lllllll 


30.400 
8,285 

34,254 
3,160 


76,099 


IS! 


4,103 

1,776 

13,500 

652 


20,031 


Ratio  to  popula-  ) 
tion      .        . ) 

Ratio  to  chil- 
dren of  work- 
ing classes  who 
ought  to  be  in 
attendance  on 
school  . 


liiiS5 


1  inSf 


3,951 

Ratio  to  popula- ' 
tion 

Ratio  to  chil- 
dren of  work- 
ing classes  who 
ought  to  be  in 
attendance  on 
school  . 


1,926 


lin  14 


I  in  3 


Varyffl 
Ednoatad 


11,624 
3,357 

11,336 
1,648 


27,965 


1,294 


Dncdn- 

catad 

in 

Day 

Sehoob. 


14,641 

3,172 

9,418 

860 


28,091 


731 


26,265 
6,509 

20,754 
2,508 


56,036 
lto9 

Sto7 

2,025 
1  to  14 

ItoS 


£. 

19,500 
4,800 

15,300 
1,800 


41,400 


1,500 


i 

s 


11,624 
3,357 

11,336 
1,648 


27,965 


1,394 


£. 
17,398 

5,215 
16,408 

2,097 


41,118 


1.399 


£. 

3,479 

1,043 

3,281 

419 


8.223 


Voi.  XXL— « 
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The  Christian  Instruction  Society  caused  a  district  in 
Loudon,  near  Barbican,  to  be  visited,  which  contains  4577 
children,  of  whom  3299  were  not  receiving  any  education 
whatever.  Another  district  examined  bv  the  agents  of  the 
London  City  Mission  contained  812  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  and  of  that  number  only  66  were  receiving 
education.  They  have  stated  generally  also,  that  in  thirty- 
four  districts  they  found  many  thousands  who  went  to 
neither  day  nor  Sunday  schools ;  and  that  they  found  2744 


adults  who  confessed  that  they  could  not  reed  a  tetter.  It 
the  parish  of  Betbnal  Green,  out  of  14,000  children,  4820 
ware  educated,  whilst  9 180  had  no  daily  education ;  aud 
deducting  the  children  who  are  receiving  an  education 
which  scarcely  deserves  the  name,  there  are  less  than  3000 
who  are  properly  instructed.  By  the  following  tabular 
view  it  appears  that  in  the  four  plaees  to  whieh  it  relate» 
tbara  are  not  fewer  than  32,697  children  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age  not  atieading  any  school  whatever. 


Nmnbm  BaMivlsg  lutiuetloD. 

In  the  City  of  Toik,  1338. 

III  Foar  Parishes  of  the  CUT  of 
WMtmiiuMr,  1837.* 

In  tha  Bo(oti(^  of  Bbmingham,  1838. 

Soholui. 

PwCeolag* 

Soholui. 

Pat  Centaga 

Seholan 

FcrCaaUga 

NnmbttAltoadliig. 

Oftho 

whole 

PonBletioD, 

etiliMted  at 

28,000. 

ortha 

Total 
Numb«T  of 
!<choUn. 

.S5»t  "sSr 

or  tha 

whole 

enimated  at 
180,000. 

Oftba 

Total 

Number  of 

SchoUn. 

Day  or  evening  schools  only 

Both  day  or  evening   and 

Sunday  schools      .     . 

2.238 
2.521 

7-96 
9-00 

39-85 
45*09 

3,215 
^89 

7*46 
2-06 

67-40 
18-63 

10,902 
4,141 

6-05 
2-30 

39-41 
14-97 

Day  and  evening  schools 
Sondaj-Bchools  only 

4.749 
842 

16-96 
3-01 

84-94 
15-06 

4.104 
666 

9-52 
1-55 

86-03 
13-97 

15,043 
.12.616 

8-36 
7-01 

54-38 
45-62 

fDay  or  evening] 
Total      and     Sunday  V 
I    scholars          j 
Number    of   scholars   esti- 
mated to  be  under  5  or 
above  1 5  years  of  age 

5.591 
1,020 

19-97 

•  • 

•  • 

100-00 

4          • 

•  • 

•  • 

4,770 

1,113 

3.658 
10,750 

11-07 

•           • 

«           • 
• 

•  • 

•  « 

1  Off- 00 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

•  • 

37,659 
5,835 

15-36 

100-00 

Children  between  5  and  IS 
years   of  age    attending 
school 

Estimate  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  between  5 
and  13  years  of  age     . 

4.571 
7.000 

31,824 
46,000 

Number  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age  not  attending 
school 

2,429 

7.092 

SSal7C 

34-7  per 
cent. 

'5-9  per 
cent. 

51-5  per 
eent 

The  agricultural  districts  are  no  better  provided  with  th* 
means  o?  education.  In  the  county  of  Kent  the  Central  So- 
ciety of  Education  caused  eight  parishes  near  Maidstone  to 
be  investigated,  and  they  report  that,  of  262  children,  lit 
can  neither  read  nor  write;  that,  of  1300  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  728  did  not  go  to  school ;  of  these  728, 
373  only  attended  day-schools;  513  children  are  returned 
••  playing  in  the  streets.  In  the  Tendring  Union  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  out  of  706  obildren,  onl v  88  could  read  and 
write,  and  not  more  than  109  frequented  a  day-school.  Of 
3440  children  in  the  Hay  Union  in  Herefordshire,  6 12  only 
could  i«ad  and  write,  not  fewer  than  1038  attended  no 
school.  In  the  loeality  where,  in  the  year  1838,  the  fanatic 
who  called  himself  Sir  William  Courtenay  raised  a  tumult 
which  ended  in  the  loss  of  his  own  life  and  the  life  of 
several  of  his  deluded  followers— at  Heme  Hill,  out  of  45 
children  above  fourteen,  only  11  were  on  investigation  found 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  out  of  117  under  fourteen,  but 
42  attended  school,  and  several  of  these  only  occasionally ; 
out  of  these  42,  not  more  than  6  could  read  and  write ;— at 
the  villa  of  Dunkirk  no  school  whatever  existed,  though  it 
comprised  6000  acres  of  land,  and  had  a  population  of  700 
persons;— at  the  village  of  Boughton,  out  of  35  children 
above  fourteen  years  of  age,  7  oould  read  and  write;  of  119 
under  that  age,  32  attended  chool.  In  February,  1840, 
Mr.  Seymour  Tremenheere,  assistant  poor-law  commis- 
sioner, reported  on  the  state  of  edaoatiou  in  that  part  of 
Wales  in  which  the  Chartis-kS  under  Frost  made  a  sudden 
rising;  he  supplies  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
number  of  common  day  and  dame  schools  in  each  of  these 
parishes  respectively ;  the  number  of  children  frequenting' 
them,  and  the  proportion  they  bear  to  the  whole  population. 

•  Tha  faiiahaa  o(  St.  Maitfn  in-tha-neMa,  St.  ClanwDt  Oanaa,  St.  Mar^l•■ 
Stand,  and  St.  Faal.  CoTast  Gaiden,  looladloi  tha  iHaTor.  . 


PABISBBSI. 


Merthyr  .  . 
Bedwelty  .  . 
Aberystruth  , 
Trevetbin  .  . 
Mynnyddyslwynn 


Comnw 
DayHchuola 

for  the 
Eleneatary 

EducAliou 

of  tha 
Working 


15 
13 

2 
13 

4 
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Dama 
SelMoU,  and 
School!  for 
Childreo  of 
fkom  Two  to 
Five  Yean 
of  Aga. 


8 
10 
4 
7 
4 


Tout 
Children 
attenilinf 
Day  and 

Dama 
Sehodis. 


33 


1.322 
825 
300 
638 
223 


3,308 


Tout 
Population 


34,00m 
20,0UU 

8,000 
16,000 

7,000 


85,000 


There  is  no  conflicting  evidence  in  respect  to  the  amount 
of  popular  education ;  all  authorities  agree  in  representing  it 
as  utterly  inadequate.  From  the  Report  of  the  Diocesan 
Board  of  Education  for  Lancashire  (1840)  it  appears  that 
in  the  MacclesBeld  di^tiict,  including  a  population  of  1 29.54 1 , 
education  under  the  church  is  not  more  than  7  per  oeuU  on 
the  gross  population ;  in  the  Liverpool  district,  including  a 
population  of  257,284,  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  64-  per 
cent. ;  and  in  the  Manchester  district,  including  a  popula- 
tion of  604,672,  it  falls  to  6^  per  cent  on  the  gross  popula- 
tion. The  geueral  statement  is  thus  made,  it  having  been 
premised  that  the  returns  of  children  not  connected  with 
the  church  only  approach  to  the  truth.  Of  the  parishes  or 
districts  from  whence  returns  ha  <>e  been  received,  the  gross 
amount  of  population  being  1,694,981.  it  appsars  that  then 
are—  Digitized  by  V3LJV17yHC 
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In  eonneotion  'wiib  the  olinrcb  1 726  1 64,386 
Not  in  conneoUoQvith  the  church  986  ]08,082 
being  it  tb«  rate  of  rather  more  than  9  per  oent.  under  edu- 
cation in  eimnaotion  with  the  churoh,  end  of  nther  noM 
Hao  6  per  cent,  under  education  in  eebooU  UDCouneoted 
with  the  churcb.  It  oiuat  be  remarked  that  these  rMums 
include  icfaoola  of  all  kinds ;  and  that  the  proportion  per 
cent  would  have  been  very  much  lees  bod  the  number  been 
given  of  those  only  who  reoeive  daily  edueaUon.  The  Dio- 
cesan Report  for  the  Diooese  of  Peterborougb  (1840)  speaks 
thus— 

'  The  Board  has  also  asoertoined  that  there  is  a  lament- 
able  deSciency  in  the  amount  of  ohuroh-edueation,  both 
daily  aud  Sunday,  for  the  poorer  classes.  Thus,  in  Leicester 
only  OQ»-seTenteenth  of  the  population,  as  eoleulated  a»- 
cordiof;  to  the  eensus  of  1831,  is  receiving  instruetion  from 
national  or  other  parochial  schools  in  any  direct  and  reoog^ 
nised  connection  with  the  churoh.  A  like  deficiency  is 
seen  to  exist  in  other  places  of  a  smaller  size  and  popula- 
tion, OS  «.f.  in  one  parish  of  6491  inhabitants  the  pro- 
portion of  children  receiving  ehurcb-edueotion  to  the  wnole 
population  ia  one-seventeenth ;  and  in  others  as  follows:— 

RipalatiaB.  Fmpaitlaa.  PopolUlon.         Ptoperioa. 

2408    one-twenty-eeoond.  843    one-seventeenth. 

2174    one-tenth.  726    one-fourteenth. 

2017    one-twentieth.  687    one-sixteenth. 

1638     one-sixteenth.  646    one-eighteenth. 

1603    ene-eixteentb.  618    one-sixteenth. 

1600    one-tbirty-flftb.  442    one-seventeenth. 

1246    one-seventeenth.  342    one-seventeenth. 

1211     ene-ftfteenth. 

Another  painful  circumstance  brought  to  light  by  the 
researches  of  the  Board  is,  that '  there  are  no  rawer  than 
parishes,  nearly  one-third,  that  is^  of  those  ft-om 


which  the  retnms  have  been  received,  where  there  is  at 
present  no  daily  churcli-school  for  the  education  of  the 
poor :  and  amongst  these  eases  there  are  instances  of  parishes 
with  3000,  8000,  several  of  1000  inhabitants,  and  from 
eightaen  to  twenty  with  a  population  varying  from  500  to 
900. 

'  Nor  must  it  be  snpposed  that  the  wide  field  for  educa- 
tion in  this  county  has  been  6Iled  up  by  the  different  deno- 
minations of  dissenters.  Such  a  supposition  would  be  alto- 
gether erroneous;  fbr  althoueh  the  returns  which  the 
Board  have  received  with  regard  to  dissenting  schools  are 
not  nearly  so  f\iU  and  explicit  as  they  could  have  wished  to 
poeseas,  yet  do  they  nevertheless  abundantly  warrant  this 
conelosion  at  least,  that  three-fourths  of  such  schools  are 
only  8unday'4chools,  and  that  there  seems  to  be  no  ma- 
chinery whatever  among  them  for  any  general  and  regular 
system  of  daily  instruction.' 

The  Report  for  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury  states  '  that  he- 
sides  parishes  of  small  population,  there  are  some  with  a 
population  of  above  600  acdtitute  of  any  school;  and  a  few 
even  much  larger,  where  the  education  is  altogether  insig- 
niflcant;  and  that  above  20,000  children  attend  Sunday- 
lehools  only.'  The  last  Report  of  '  the  National  School 
Society,'  in  the '  extracts '  which  it  gives  from  applications 
made  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  supplies  the  fol- 
bwing  and  other  similar  fhcts : — '  Immense  eaucational  des- 
titution in  this  populous  parish,  20,000  souls  without  a 
tingle  national  school :'  '  The  condition  of  this  large  parish, 
now  estimated  at  above  100,000  souls,  is,  in  respect  to  the 
want  of  schools,  most  deplorable ;  at  least  six  scbool-roonds 
ve  wanted :'  *  There  is  only  one  small  school  for  the  daily 
location  of  the  poor  in  the  whole  parish,  containing  about 
12,000  inhabitants;  that  school  educates  about  100.  As 
nne  result  of  this  neglect,  the  parish  became  last  year  the 
fceus  of  Chartism ;  and  the  most  bitter  spirit  of  disaffection 
still  exists  among  the  lower  classes :' '  The  population  of  the 
village  of  which  I  am  the  incumbent  is  not  less  than 
20,000 ;  there  is  no  free-school  in  the  whole  place ;  hun- 
dreds of  children  receive  no  education  whatever :'  '  I  am 
viear  of  a  parish  which  contains  a  population  of  10,000 
soub,  and  I  grieve  to  say  there  is  but  one  school-room  in 
.'t  ^  '  Our  situation  is  briefly  as  follows :  the  parish  con- 
tains 1600  souls :  there  is  noUiing  which  can  with  propriety 
be  called  a  school ;  the  demoralization  and  extreme  igno- 
lance  which  prevail  among  this  mass  of  human  beings  is 
truly  deplorable ;  no  language  of  mine  can  convey  any  idea 
of  its  extent:'  'I  find  a  population  of  10,000  souls  com- 
mitted to  my  chaise  with  only  one  church,  and  a  still 


mailer  wsIumI  in  eoaiMetioB  with  Urn  dtureht'  <Th« 
populatioa  of  the  township  is  about  16,000 ;  we  have  no 
ooinita  sehool;  wa  rent  two  small  placet,  which  swallowi 
up  the  •ubeeriptionti' '  The  district  belonging  to  my  chureh 
eotttaina  a  population  of  6000,  and  I  ragret  to  say  that  the 
ohildren  are  in  a  state  of  darkness  and  ignorance  beyond 
description :'  'This  parish  is  without  a  building  of  any  kind 
wherein  to  aaiemble  the  children  either  for  a  Sunday  «r  a 
week  school:'  'I  am  the  curate  of  a  poor  parish,  with 
3000  of  population ;  and  there  is  no  school-house  of  any 
kind:'  '  This  district  has  a  population  of  8000;  the  only 
instruction  which  the  children  receive  is  given  to  about  1 00 
for  an  honr  or  two  on  the  Sunday:'  'Population  1100; 
there  is  an  exeellent  bovs'  school,  but  no  means  whatever 
of  educating  the  girls,  who  are  left  idling  all  'the  day,  and 
falling  continually  into  immoral  habits :'  'The  population 
ia  about  12,000;  almost  exclusively  poor  journevmen  silk- 
weavers  ;  provision  exists  fbr  the  education  of  not  more 
than  400  boys  and  400  girls;  of  that  number  only  about  200 
are  educated  on  week-days,  and  those  in  schools  not  con- 
nected with  the  Church.' 

The  tests  which  have  been  applied  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  educated  and  the  uneducated  are  very  imperfect 
and  often  deceptive.  It  does  not  follow  because  on  a  par- 
ticular day  a  child  is  at  school,  that  he  remains  under  in- 
struction a  sufficient  length  of  time.  Education  is  a  work 
of  years,  and  few  of  the  children  of  the  poor  are  kept  under 
instruction  as  long  as  is  indispensable  fbr  the  acquiring  of 
the  requisite  knowledge  and  the  formation  of  the  necessary 
habits.  'In  the  Borough- Koad  School,  London,  there  are 
always  in  attendance  from  five  to  six  hundred  children,  and 
yet  that  namber  come  in  and  go  out  every  year,  arising 
either  from  the  shifting  of  the  popnlation  or  the  c&relessness 
of  the  parents.  Now  if  the  mass  of  the  children  are  in  that 
school  for  only  one  year,  and  in  large  country  towns  only 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  in  the  villages  not  more  than 
two  years,  while  fVom  that  must  be  deducted  times  of  ab- 
sence at  harvest  and  other  periods,  it  is  evident  that  the 
children  cannot  be  for  a  sufficient  time  under  any  influence 
to  derive  the  necessary  benefit;  so  that  there  is  a  vast  deal  of 
delusion  as  to  the  extent  of  education  in  th  is  country.'  (Henry 
Dunn,  Esq.,  secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Educational  Cummittee.) 
On  the  same  occasion  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Wigram  stated,  in 
relation  to  the  National  Schools,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
scholars  are  constantly  fluctuating,  and  that  a  master  gave 
him  a  list  of  16  or  16  boys  who  had  been  re-admitted  above 
twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  child  who  can  read  is  classed  among  the  educated, 
without  its  being  ascertained  whether  he  has  acquired  such 
a  skill  in  and  taste  for  reading  as  will  lead  him  to  pursue 
bis  own  improvement  It  is  well  known  that  many  who 
could  read  in  their  childhood  have  lost  the  ability  before 
they  have  reached  manhood.  Mr.  Wood,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee  on  Education,  declares,  *  I  asked  one 
man  the  other  day,  'Can  you  read?"  "  Yes;  I  learned  to 
read  the  Bible  at  school,  but  I  dinna  like  to  read  it  now." 
Another  I  asked  respecting  his  reading ;  he  said,  "  Yes,  I 
can  read ;"  I  said,  merely  as  a  test,  "  Can  you  read  the 
Bible  i"'  He  said,  "  No ;  I  dinna  want  to  read  that  any  more." 
"  What  is  vour  objection  to  the  Bible  ?"  "  I  read  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  when  I  was  at  school.*" 

When  writing  is  added,  a  less  insufficient  guarantee  is 
obtained,  and  the  only  way  to  avoid  being  grossly  misled  by 
statisti-al  reports  is  to  rank  amon^  the  uneducated  all  who 
cannot  write.  But  even  the  ability  to  write  is  frequently 
lost,  and  it  may  be  retained  in  connection  with  no  small  de- 
gree of  ignorance. 

The  existing  schools  themselves  however  must  be  looked 
into  in  order  that  a  just  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  qua- 
lity of  popular  education.  The  Manchester  Statistical 
Society,  in  their  Report  on  the  State  of  Education  in  York, 
remark,  that '  however  imperfect  the  education  received  at 
Sunday-schools  may  be,  wnen  compared  with  a  reasonable 
or  a  foreign  standard,  it  affords  nevertheless  the  most  valu- 
able training  within  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
industrious  population  of  England.'  Yet  this  training  ex- 
tends only  to  a  few  hours  every  week,  is  given  by  persons 
who  are  generally  elevated  only  a  little  above  their  scholars, 
and  whose  only  valuable  recommendation  is,  that  they  are 
in  general  animated  by  a  benevolent  and  pious  spirit.  There 
are  however  indirect  effects  which  abate  the  good  of  Sunday- 
schools,  particularly  in  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  and  bigo- 
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try  which,  as  at  pment  oonatituted,  they  tend  to  foiter ; 
the  undue  opinion  of  themselTes  which  they  are  apt  to  en- 
gender in  the  minds  of  the  teachers;  the  rivalry  which  the* 
excite  and  the  jealousies  which  they  keep  up  between  dif- 
ferent schools;  and,  above  all,  the  pauperising  influence 
which,  more  than  other  charity-schools,  they  exert  on  the 
scholars.  Yet  are  there  750,000  children  in  England  and 
Wales  who  have  no  other  opportunity  of  gaining  useful 
knowledge.  So  long  indeed  as  scarcely  any  other  book 
than  the  Bible  is  employed  in  Sunday-schools,  the  training 
which  they  afford  must  be  very  defective,  unapproached  in 
its  excellence  as  is  that  holy  book  when  weU  understood 
and  rightly  used.  But  an  exclusive  acquaintance  with  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  expand  the  mind  and  prepare  it  for  the  du- 
ties of  life.  Wittiout  the  aid  of  other  knowledge  it  is  not 
possible  that  those  distinctions  and  qualifications  should  be 
made  which  parts  at  least  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  require, 
and  which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  lapse  of  ages  and 
the  existence  of  a  totally  different  order  of  circumstances. 
If  these  distinctions  and  qualifications  are  not  made,  the  most 
erroneous  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  Bible,  and 
the  most  unrighteous  purposes  may  be  in  appearance  made 
to  receive  a  sanction  from  it.  The  Scottish  Covenanters 
justified  their  murders  by  appealing  to  the  severities  prac- 
tised by  the  Israelites.  The  German  Anabaptists  made  use 
of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  first  Christians  in  sharing 
their  property  with  the  destitute  in  an  emergencv,  in  order 
to  authorise  their  spoliation  of  the  goods  of  others.  The 
madman  Thorn,  alias  Courtenay,  appealed  to  the  Bible  in 
support  of  his  delusions.  Chartism  flourished  most  vigor- 
ously, and  in  its  most  offensive  form,  in  cases  where  the  Scrip- 
tures were  the  text-book. 

Indeed  on  inquiry  it  has  been  found,  that  many  who 
have  gone  through  the  Sunday-school  have,  in  after-life, 
derived  little  advantajjje  from  the  discipline,  having  forgot- 
ten the  scraps  of  religious  instruction  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  their  memory,  and  out-grown  the  bare  mechanical 
ability  of  reading,  which  they  had  more  or  less  imperfectly 
acquired,  perhaps  lost  also,  because  not  sufficiently  im- 
pressed on  the  character,  the  moral  tone  and  influence 
which  is  nearly  the  only  good  thing  of  a  decided  nature  that 
Sunday-schools  in  general  effect  In  regard  to  the  result, 
the  ensuing  quotation  f^om  the  third  publication  of  the 
'  Central  Society  of  Education'  may  be  considered  as  repre- 
senting a  large  class  of  the  scholars :  *  My  name  is  Thomas 
Diprose.  I  live  at  the  village  of  Ash  (Kent).  I  went  to 
the  Sunday-school  at  Mospham  Church  for  three  years. 
Used  to  learn  to  read  and  repeat  the  Catechism.  Was  not 
taught  to  write.  Cannot  now  either  read  or  write.  Have 
forgotten  the  Catechism.  I  think  I  could  read  a  little  in 
the  New  Testament,  but  not  in  any  other  book.*  At  the 
same  time,  in  some  schools  superior  influences  are  kept  in 
operation  with  a  corresponding  beneficial  result,  and  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  deny  that  Sunday-school  teachers 
aa  a  class  possess  many  excellent  points  of  character,  and 
are  deserving  of  high  esteem,  especially  in  a  country  where 
tiie  love  of  money  is  the  predominant  passion. 

The  National  and  the  Lancasterian  schools — ^the  two 
great  instruments  of  daily  education  for  the  children  of  the 
poor — are  not  essentially  dissimilar  in  respect  of  the  intel- 
lectual advantages  which  they  offer,  and  they  labour  under 
the  serious  defects  which  are  inseparable  from  what  is 
called  'the  monitorial  system,'  the  employment  of  which, 
under  existing  arrangements,  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
number  of  pupils,  flrom  100  to  1000,  which  are  placed  under 
one  master.  The  best  qualified  teacher  is  unequal  to  such 
a  task,  if  anything  more  is  to  be  attempted  than  a  sort  of 
mechanical  routine.  Education  does  not  consist  in  move- 
ments and  evolutions,  with  whatever  precision  they  may  be 
performed.  The  idea  of  monitors  in  these  schools  is  ob- 
viously taken  from  the  army,  where  the  commander  main- 
tains discipline  throughout  a  lafge  body  by  an  extensively 
graduated  subordination  of  officers ;  but  mere  precision  and 
order  are  not  education,  nor  does  it  consist  in  the  commu- 
nication to  hundreds  of  the  will  and  the  directions  of  a 
head,  esperiully  when,  as  in  the  case  of  monitors,  the  teacher 
is  only  a  little  less  ignorant,  a  little  less  self-wilied,  unin- 
formed, and  mechanical  than  the  taught  In  such  circum- 
stances it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  anything  which 
deserves  the  name  of  mental  and  moral  training. 

Instruction  in  these  schools  is  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
reading  or  writing  and  arithmetic,  with  occasionally  a  very 
little  geography  badly  taught  Indeed  little  intellectual  im- 


Srovement  is  found  to  be  communicated  in  any  way.  A 
-iendly  reporter,  Rev.  Edward  Field,  tbus  speaks  of  the  pro- 
ficiency which  he  recently  found  in  the  National  Schools  in 
the  dioeese  of  Salisbury :  '  Arithmetic  was  rather  a  matter 
of  amusement  than  of  practical  utility.  This  was  partieuUrly 
the  ease  in  the  girls'  schools.  In  some  of  these,  what  was 
called  Dr.  Bell's  first  sum,  seemed  to  be  the  alpha  and 
omega.  I  could  not  help  expressing  my  opinion  that  the 
attempt  in  many  cases  was  a  mere  leas  of  time.  If  it  be 
said  that  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  of  little  importance 
to  poor  children,  and  especially  to  girls,  surely  then  time 
need  not  be  wasted  on  it.  I  could  not  but  note  a  deficientnr 
generally  in  the  schoolmistresses  with  regard  to  this  branch 
of  instruction,  and  not  the  least  in  those  who  had  been 
trained  in  London.'  '  Much  importance  is  attached  to  writ- 
ing in  moat  schools,  and  yet  the  methods  of  teaching  it  and 
the  progress  made,  wero  not  generally  satisftctory.  I  did 
not  perceive  generally  any  attempt  at  science  or  system  in 
teaching  to  write.'  '  Reading  may  be  considered  the  staple 
commodity  of  our  national  schools.  The  same  remark  u 
before,  with  regard  to  the  monitorial  system,  applies  here, 
namely,  that  this  important  branch  ^merally  does  not 
flourish  under  that  system,  but  that  m  parUeular  eaut 
greet  profieimcy  is  made.  One  great  defbot  in  schools  of 
this  kind  appeared  to  be,  that  tne  masters  or  mistreises 
could  not  or  would  not  specially  instruct  the  monitors  or 
pupil  teachers  how  to  itutruet.'  'The  attempu  to  make 
the  children,  by  any  particttlar  process  of  instruction,  un- 
derstand the  matters  they  read  and  learn  by  wrote,  were 
few  and  far  between.  The  study  of  grammar  was  rarely  if 
ever  carried  fkr  enough  to  show  the  structure  of  words  and 
sentences,  and  the  explanatory  method  which  has  produced 
such  excellent  and  admirable  results  in  the  sessional  and 
other  schools  in  Scotland  was  rarely  known.  Indeed  the 
want  of  explanation  seems  to  be  the  common  great  and  cry- 
ing defect  of  our  national  sohoola.'  'Works  of  industry 
are  not  much  practised  or  known.'  'The  list  of  books  in 
use  was  senerally  small.'  '  The  moral  and  religious  discipline 
of  schools  is  oonfiMsedly  a  subject  of  first  importance ;  the 
more  important  it  is,  the  more  difficulty  I  felt  in  forming 
conclusions  upon  it.'  '  I  met  with  so  many  instances  in 
which  the  Lord's  Prayer  only  is  said,  with  the  Apostle's 
Creed  (the  latter,  I  am  afraid,  too  commonly  considered  and 
used  as  a  prayer),  that  this  matter  requires  and  deserves 
particular  attention.'  '  If  the  monitorial  system  fails  any- 
where, here  is  confessedly  the  weak  point' 

That  these  remarks  are  not  less  applicable  to  the  Bntisb 
and  Foreign  Schools,  is  made  clear  by  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Wood,  befi)re  the  Committee  on  Education,  1838. 

Dr.  Kay  stated  before  the  Educational  Committee  (1838)- 
— '  I  once  went  with  Monsieur  Malac,  member  of  the  French 
Board  of  Instruction,  to  visit  one  example  of  each  of  the 
public  schools  in  a  large  town  of  the  North.  We  visited 
a  National  school,  a  lancasterian,  a  foundation  school,  a 
private  charity-school,  and  an  infant-school;  and  before 
leaving  our  house  in  the  morning,  we  put  down  two  series 
of  questions,  the  first  part  of  which  related  to  one  of  the 
parables  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  second  to  the  obligation  of 
speaking  the  truth,  and  particularly  the  obligation  of  an 
oatb.  On  entering  each  of  the  schools,  we  requested  that  the 
parable  should  be  read  by  the  children,  and  then  we  put  the 
questions  (which  were  perfectly  familiar)  to  the  children  in 
the  class  in  succession,  having  selected  the  most  advanced 
class  in  each  school.  The  questions  were  not  answered  in 
the  National  school,  in  the  Lancasterian  school,  in  the 
foundation  school,  or  in  the  private  charity-school,  but  they 
were  all  answered  in  the  infant-school.' 

By  general  admission,  the  infant-schools  give  the  best 
daily  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  A  less  incon- 
siderable number  of  the  teachers  receive  some  training  for 
their  office.  A  better  spirit  presides  over  their  teaching  and 
discipline.  In  theory  they  are  admirable  for  the  most  part 
but  their  actual  wortn  is  much  overrated.  Few  persons  are 
more  competent  to  speak  on  the  point  than  Mr.  J.  R.  Wood, 
who  gave  nis  opinion  before  the  Educational  Committee  to 
the  following  effect:— 

'  One  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system  is  the  assembling 
so  many  children  together,  and  the  constant  appeal  that  is 
made  to  their  emulation ;  it  brings  them  out  into  publicity, 
and  there  are  certain  children  who  are  brought  prominently 
forward;  of  course,  the  natural  disposition  of  the  teadier 
would  induce  him  to  put  those  who  are  apt  and  quick  be*  | 
fore  the  others,  and  these  frequent  exhibitions  to  strangers  | 
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nsiting  the  ichool  hare  all  aa  injurioas  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  child,  and  also  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
other  children,  discouraging  and  disheartening  them,  and 
the  great  mas*  are  generally  of  the  latter  kind.  Then  I 
consider  the  generality  of  the  lessons  in  infant-schools  are 
by  no  means  sufficiently  simple ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
what  is  complicated ;  the  children  learn  it  hy  rote ;  -one  child 
sings  it  after  the  other,  and  thus  they  have  no  more  idea  of 
\rhat  they  learn  than  the  children  in  dame-schools.  The 
number  of  children  is  also  too  large  for  efficient  moral 
training.  No  valuable  education  can  go  forward  without 
the  teachers  considering  the  intellectual  development  and 
the  particular  habits  of  the  scholars,  and  in  these  lar^e 
schools  that  is  impracticable. 

'  The  examination  into  a  large  number  of  infiint-schools 
has  led  me  to  alter  the  favourable  opinion  I  once  held; 
at  the  same  time,  I  see  nothing  that  I  can  suggest  in  the 
place  of  inbnt-sehools ;  I  consider  therefore  that  infant- 
schools  are  among  the  most  valuable  means  we  do  at  present 
possess,  with  all  their  fiiults,  for  acting  upon  the  education 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  one  reason  why  infant-sehools  have 
not  effected  all  they  might  have  done,  has  arisen  from  the 
fsct  of  tbera  being  so  many  persons  masters  and  mistresses 
of  these  schools  who  are  totally  unqualified.  IniWnt-schools 
became  popular  under  the  management  of  two  or  three 
talented  individuals ;  infant-schools  were  established,  and 
there  was  an  immediate  demand  for  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  persons  were  sent  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  to  hear  Mr. 
Wilderspin  lecture,  and  they  came  away  with  the  worst  parts 
of  the  system,  the  noise  and  confusion  of  singing,  and  soon, 
but  the  really  valuable  points  they  seemed  to  have  loft  out 
very  much,  consequently  the  infant-schools  which  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  country  are  not  what  they  ought  to 
be,  and  are  not  conducted  in  the  way  they  should  be.  I  do 
not  conceive  the  system  to  be  by  any  means  perfect,  but  it 
is  the  best  means  I  have  met  with  or  seen  in  operation  fbr 
the  education  of  the  lower  classes.' 

From  the  preceding  review  of  the  state  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  England,  the  inference  is  inevitable  that,  in  the 
w(Hds  of  Mr.  Dunn,  secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  Educational  Committee,  1838,  'it  is  wretch- 
edly deficient  both  in  quantity  and  quality.'  To  the  same 
effect  is  the  opinion  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Chester 
Diocesan  Board  (1840) : — *  But  if  the  quantity  of  education 
be  deficient  from  the  want  of  schools,  the  quality  of  such  as 
is  given  is  not  less  disproportionate  to  the  legitimate  demand. 
On  this  point  the  Diocesan  Board  appeals  with  confidence 
toalmost  universal  experience.  How  few  are  those  schools 
in  which  the  scholars  are  well  educated  according  to  their 
several  degrees ;  in  which  knowledge  is  so  imparted  as  to 
fit  them  for  their  various  duties  in  after-life  I'  The  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  Education  (1838),  after  referring  for 
particulars  to  the  evidence  taken  before  them,  declare,— 

1.  That  the  kind  of  education  given  to  the  children  of  the 
working  clawes  is  lamentably  deficient. 

2.  That  it  extends  (bad  as  it  is)  to  hut  a  small  proportion 
of  those  who  ought  to  receive  it. 

3.  That  without  some  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts  be 
made  on  the  part  of  government,  the  greatest  evils  to  all 
classes  may  follow  from  this  neglect 

The  quality  of  the  education  may  be  partly  learnt  from 
the  fitness  of  the  teachers.  All  the  best  authorities  agree 
in  representing  the  existing  body  of  teachers,  with  some 
exeeptiona,  as  dmost  totally  disqualified.  If  this  be  the  case, 
our  existing  education  must  be  as  bad  in  kind  as  it  is  defi- 
cient in  quantity.  The  substance  of  the  evidence  in  this 
matter  given  before  the  Educational  Ck>mmittee  of  1838 
was  to  the  following  effect : — The  mistresses  of  the  dame- 
schools  are  very  imperfectly  instructed ;  they  have  no  ac- 
quaintance whatever  with  any  correct  methods  of  conveying 
religious  and  secular  instruction  ;  they  have  no  idea  of  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  the  moral  and  industrial  training 
of  children;  they  resort  to  the  business  of  education  from 
necessity,  and,  under  the  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances, 
are  in  great  poverty,  and  very  ill  supplied  with  books  and 
other  instruments  of  teaching ;  they  have  often  some  other 
pursuit,  such  as  needlework,  washing,  &C.,  and  are  gene- 
tally  of  sour  tempers  and  severe  in  their  discipline.  Of  day- 
schools  generally  it  is  stated  that  the  instructors  are  ex- 
tremely uneqtul  to  the  duty ;  that  many  are  only  half- in- 
formed themselves ;  that  they  are  persons  who  are  unable 
to  obtain  employment  elsewhere,  and  that  the  worst  conse- 
quences follow  to  the  children  who  are  placed  under  their 


instruction.  The  mastws  axe  generally  iffnoiant  of  tbs 
depressing  and  unhealthy  effects  of  the  atmosphere  whieh 
surrounds  them,  and  do  not  consider  it  desirable  that  their 
schools  should  be  better  ventilated.  In  the  poorest  schools 
no  pretence  is  made  to  teach  morals,  and  many  masters  have 
no  idea  what  teaching  morals  can  possibly  mean.  One  mas- 
ter, being  asked  if  he  taught  morals,  answered, '  That  ques- 
tion does  not  belong  to  my  school,  it  belongs  more  to  girls' 
schools.' 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  (he  mistress  of  a  dame-school 
gone  out  for  the  day,  and  her  school  left  in  charge  of 
some  neighbour  or  neighbour's  child;  sometimes  she  is 
found  washing  at  tbe  back  of  the  house ;  at  other  times  the 
washing  and  drying  are  carried  on  in  the  school.  '  In  a 
garret,  up  three  pair  of  dark  broken  stairs  (in  Liverpool), 
was  a  common  day-school,  with  forty  children,  in  the  com- 
pass of  ten  feet  by  nine.  On  a  perch,  forming  a  triande 
with  the  corner  of  the  room,  sat  a  cock  and  two  bens;  under 
a  stump-bed,  immediately  beneath,  was  a  dog-kennel,  in  the 
occupation  of  three  black  terriers,  whose  barking,  added  to 
tbe  noise  of  the  children  and  the  cackling  of  tbe  fowls  on 
tbe  approach  of  a  stranger,  was  almost  deafening ;  there  was 
only  one  small  window,  at  which  sat  tbe  master,  obstructing 
three-fourths  of  the  light.  There  are  several  schools  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  Which  are  in  the  same  condition,  filthy 
in  the  extreme.'  *  One  master,  who  stated  that  he  used  the 
globes,  was  asked  if  he  had  both  or  one  only.  "  Both,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  how  could  I  teach  geography  with  one  i"  It 
appeared  that  he  thought  both  necessary,  because  one  re- 
presented one  half  and  the  other  the  remaining  half  of  the 
world.  "  He  turned  me  out  of  his  school,"  says  the  agents 
"  when  I  explained  to  him  his  error."  It  is  thought  unlucky 
for  teachers  to  count  their  scholars.  "  It  would,"  said  a 
mistress,  "  be  a  flat  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  No^ 
no,  you  sha'n't  catch  me  counting;  see  what  a  pretty 
mess  David  made  of  it  when  he  counted  the  children  of 
Israel." ' 

The  masters  of  the  day-schools  were  by  no  means  sensible 
of  their  deficiency  ;  one  of  them  said, '  I  hope  the  govern- 
ment, if  they  interfere,  will  pass  a  law  that  nobody  that  is 
not  high  larnt  shall  teach  for  the  future ;  then  we  shall 
have  some  chance.'  To  the  same  effect  is  the  statement  of 
Dr.  J.  P.  Kay,  in  his  paper  on  'The  Training  School  at 
Batteraea :' — '  Very  little  inquiry  confirmed  what  was  pre- 
viously suspected,  that  the  number  of  English  school- 
masters acquainted  with  tbe  organisation  and  discipline  of 
elementary  schools,  and  skilful  in  the  application  of  approved 
methods  of  instruction,  is  exceedingly  small,  and  by  no 
means  on  the  increase.  Successive  applications  were  made 
to  those  sources  from  which  teachers  are  usually  obtained  in 
England,  but  these  applications  were  almost  invariably  un- 
successful, for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  attendance  of  the 
teachers  trained  in  the  model  schools  of  the  metropolitan 
and  other  societies  seldom  exceeds  six  months,  and  often 
does  not  extend  beyond  three.  Experience  of  the  motives 
by  which  the  class  of  schoolmasters  now  plying  their  trade 
in  this  country  are  commonly  actuated,  is  a  graver  souroe 
of  want  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to  engage  in  this 
labour  than  the  absence  of  skill  in  their  profession.  A 
great  number  of  them  undertake  these  duties  either  be- 
cause they  are  incapacitated  by  age  or  infirmity  for  any 
other,  or  because  they  have  &iled  in  all  other  attempts  to 
procure  a  livelihood,  or  because,  in  the  absence  of  well- 
qualified  competitors,  the  least  amount  of  exertion  and  talent 
enables  the  most  indolent  schoolmasters  to  present  average 
claims  on  public  confidence  and  support.'  Insufficient  how 
ever  as  most  of  them  are  for  giving  such  an  education  as  the 
children  ought  to  receivo,  the  teachers  of  tbe  National  and 
British  and  Foreign  Schools  are  superior  to  the  instructors 
of  ordinary  day  and  dame  schools.  On  this  point  the  Rev. 
Edward  Field,  M.A.,  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  reports 
(1840) :— '  I  have  pleasure  in  being  able  to  report  that  many 
of  the  mistresses  of  united  schools  of  girls  and  boys  w^e 
fulfilling  their  arduous  and  important  task  with  seal,  fide- 
lity, and  success.  In  a  few  instances  I  had  to  report  that 
the  masters  seemed  too  young  for  their  difficult  ana  respon- 
sible duties.  Some  mistresses  of  infant-schools  were  sinking 
under  the  continued  pressure  upon  their  strength  and 
spirits.'  This  guarded  and  qualified  praise  he  is  unable  to 
extend  to  the  teachers  of  dame-schools:  'Too  often  the 
rule  of  such  schools,  when  any  profitable  instruction  is  given, 
is  a  harsh  one,  and  in  others  the  honest  declaration  of  one 
dame  would  apply  to  many,—"  It  is  but  little  they  pays  me^ 
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tmi  it  ii  but  little  I  teaobes  tbem."'    Th«  following  table 
will  Mrve  m  aa  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  the  w«nt 


of  »  ptevious  training  in  teaohen  pravails,  parlionUrly 
among  the  poorer  cUwme  :— 


number  qf  teaehtn  ofvariout  ehuiti  t^f  day  and  evening  eekoolt,  and  the  number  mho  have  received  any  education 
for  their  employment  in  the  undermentioned  boroughi. 
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Total  .606       14 
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30 
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The  ignorance  of  the  adult  population  is  also  a  proof  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  means  for  education.  In 
the  district  in  Wales  where  Frost  made  his  outbreak, '  of 
the  adult  population  a  large  proportion  could  neither  read 
nor  write ;  very  many  had  only  acquired  the  art  of  knowing 
the  letters  and  words,  and  very  few  could  read  with  ease  to 
thdmselves  and  understanding.' 

'  Similar  investigations  in  other  parts  of  the  district  gave 
similar  proofs  of  the  insufficiency  in  the  means  of  mental 
and  moral  culture.  These  received  confirmation  from  the 
representations  of  the  few  booksellers  who  are  the  medium  of 
the  regular  supply  of  such  books  and  periodicals  as  may  be 
required  by  the  labouring  portion  of  the  community  in  the 
two  parishes  of  Merthyr  and  Bedwelty,  containing  together 
54,000  persons.  Of  the  seven  booksellers  in  these  two 
parishes,  two  receive  little  or  no  demand  from  the  working- 
classes  ;  one  has  only  a  few  second-hand  books  in  a  shop, 
filled  chieHy  with  shoes ;  one  keeps  a  stall  in  a  market,  to 
aid  his  sale  of  Welsh  sone-books,  hymn-books,  and  small 
books  for  children,  in  which  the  chief  part  of  his  trade  con- 
sists. The  shops  of  the  remaining  three  are  fh>m  twelve  to 
flfleen  feet  square.  They  all  stated  that  thev  could  not  live 
by  their  book-trade  alone.  The  first  depended  on  bis  sale 
of  stationary,  and  on  the  employment  he  obtained  as  secre- 
tary to  several  benefit  societies ;  he  said  he  could  not  pay 
bis  small  rent  by  the  sale  of  Welsh  or  other  books ;  be  was 
agent  for  three  Welsh  newspapers,  of  which  he  distributed, 
on  the  whole,  72  copies  monthly ;  he  also  sold  62  copies 
weekly  of  English  newspapers,  printed  in  Welsh  towns,  and 
circulating  ehietty  in  Wales.  The  last  monthly  invoice  of 
the  second  contained  orders  on  his  London  agent  for  22 
small  religious  periodicals,  eight  copies  of  'Chambers's 
Journal,'  one  '  New  Monthly,' one  '  Monthly  Chronicle,'  one 
*  Medical  Gazette,'  two  '  Mechanics,'  eight '  Penny'  and  four 
Saturday'  Magazines ;  his  general  oiders  and  retail  trade 
amounted  to  about  1  Of.  per  month.  The  invoice  of  the  third 
for  January  consisted  or  orders  for  20  small  religious  perio- 
dicals, 33  periodicals  and  small  books  for  children,  and  36 
periodicals  of  general  literature ;  among  which  the  most 
important  were,  one  'Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,'  four 
'  Tails,'  one  '  Mechanics,'  and  ten  *  Penny  Magazines.' 
There  was  also  an  order  for  one  part  of  the  *  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  England.'  The  value  of  tne  whole,  at  the  publishing 
price,  including  general  orders,  was  Si.  6f.  &d.  These  two 
parishes  being  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  bill  district, 
and  distant  several  miles  from  any  town  beyond  its  limits, 
the  regular  demand  for  hooks  and  periodicals  on  general 
subjects  among  the  labouring  population  is  not  unfairly  re- 
mesented  by  the  preceding  statement.'  (Tremenheere's 
Kepnrt.) 

From  Reporta  made  by  the  Rev.  John  Clay,  chaplain  of 
the  house  of  correction  at  Preston,  it  appean  that  of  349 
men  charged  with  felony  in  1835  and  1836,  150,  or  43  per 
cent.,  were  altogether  unable  to  read  ;  82,  or  23  per  cent., 
were  barely  able  to  read,  so  that  two-thirds,  or  66  per  cent., 
might  be  considered  wholly  uneducated.  Of  78  women,  33,  or 
42  per  cent.,  were  unable  to  read ;  28,  or  36  per  cent,  could 
barely*  read,  and  only  5,  or  6^  per  cent!,  could  read  well ;  four 
tould  write  their  names,  two  others  could  write  a  little,  and 


two  only  could  write  well.  His  Report  for  1836-7  compre- 
hends the  oases  of  935  individuals  charged  with  various 
offences:  of  these,  460  were  unable  to  read,  212  were  barely 
capable  of  reading,  and  not  more  than  IB  could  read  and 
write  well.  The  am(funt  of  religious  knowledge  possessed 
by  these  prisoners  is  very  •mall :  466  were  quite  ignorant 
of  the  simplest  religious  truths;  881  could  lepeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  but  were  obviously  incapable  of  under- 
standing its  import ;  12  only  had  any  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  religion. 

The  ignorance  does  not  arise  flrom  want  of  resouroes,  but 
fh>m  the  habit  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  of  devoting  their 
earnings  to  objects  of  immediate  and  sensual  enjoyment 
The  following  is  given  as  exhibiting  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
mode  in  which  high  wages  are.appropriated : — 

Expenditure  qftwo  iteady  workmen,  UtAng  in  their  oum 
cottages,  each  with  a  wife  and  four  children,  the  eldest  in 
both  oases  thirteen  years  qfage,  and  helping  the  father  : — 
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The  following  is  taken  from  '  The  Thirty-Fifth  Report 
(1840)  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society:'— 

*  Your  eommittee  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sketch  of 
their  domestic  operations,  without  adverting  again  to  the 
evidence  of  the  extent  of  popular  ignorance  still  prevailing 
in  England.  The  following  statements,  drawn  from  ofScid 
sources,  need  no  comment:— 

'  In  the  three  months  of  Jnly,  August,  and  September, 
1838,  there  were  27,670  couples  married  in  England  and 
Wales,  whose  marriages  were  duly  registered,  and  copies  of 
the  registers  transmitted  to  the  General  Register  Omoe. 

'  Of  these,  the  number  who  did  not  write  their  names, 
but  signed  with  s  mark,  was — men,  8733 ;  women,  1 3,624. 

'The  proportion  per  cant  of  those  who  signed  with  a 
mark  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  metropolis, 
in  North  Wales,  and  in  South  Wales,  together  with  Here- 
fordshire and  Monmouthshire,  is  as  follows  :— 

Men.    Women. '   Mean. 

'  England  and  Wales      .        .        .32        48        40 
Metropolis    ...  .11 

North  Wales         .        .        .         .39 
South  Wales,  including  Hereford 
and  Monmouth.        ,        .        .46 
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*At  the  Marlborough  sessions  of  October  last,  out  of 
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107  piisonen  pat  on  trial,  44  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  38 'were  under  twenty  yeart  ofaee. 

'  At  tiie  Salfbrd  October  aeuions  tnere  were  127  prisoners 
ehareed  in  the  calendar  with  felony.  Of  this  number  93 
eould  neither  read  nor  write ;  33  could  read  imperfectly : 
34  eould  read  well,  and  write  imperfectly ;  and  only  3  coola 
read  and  write  well.  There  were  also  22  charged  with  mis- 
demeanors, of  whom  8  could  neither  read  nor  write,  7  could 
read  imperfectly,  and  only  1  could  read  and  write  well. 

'  In  the  house  of  eotrection  at  Lewes,  of  846  prisoners, 
48  only  could  read  and  write  well ;  232  could  read  and  write 
a  little ;  only  8  had  any  idea  of  Christian  doctrine ;  294 
knew  nothing  of  our  Saviour;  490  had  heard  of  him,  but 
knew  little  more  than  his  name;  S4  knew  something  of  bis 
history.' 


Dr.  J.  P.  Kay  stated  before  the  Bduoation  Oommittei^ 
in  1838:— *  I  have  been  very  strongly  impressed  indeed 
with  the  extreme  ignorance  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the 
large  towns  and  in  the  agricultural  distridts,  especially  of 
the  south  of  England;  and  being  desirous  to  obtain  mi- 
nute information  on  that  subject,  I  transmitted  to  the  mas- 
ters of  workhouses  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  a  circular,  re- 
questing them  to  give  me  an  aecount  of  the  number  of  adult 
paupers  in  their  respective  workhouses  who  eould  read  in  a 
superior  manner,  decently,  or  imperfectly,  and  the  number 
who  could  write  in  a  superior  manner,  decently,  or  imper- 
fectly, for  each  of  the  respective  class  of  paupers.  I  am 
able  to  present  the  committee  with  the  results  of  that  in- 
vestigation :'— 


BttwH  mpeetbig  tha  paupart  abooe  the  ageqfH  in  th»  voorhhmuei  qfthe  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Vhiont  and  Ineorporor 

titmt,  on  tht  lithdayof  June,  1837. 
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The  oAeiating  clemman  in  the  parish  of  Haxey,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, ascertained  from  the  parish  register  that  of  each 
too  persons  married  between  1734  and  1838, 53  were  unable 
to  write  their  names.  During  this  period  there  had  been 
solemnised  1008  marriages,  and  out  of  the  2016  individuals 
united.  933  could  sign  their  names,  1083  could  not  If  from 
these  983  there  are  deducted  the  names  of  the  gentry,  pro- 
fessional men,  and  shopkeepers,  there  remain  not  more  tnan 
one-third  of  the  peasantry  in  a  condition  to  give  so  simple  a 
proof  of  education  as  signing  their  names. 

The  deflciency  which  has  existed  in  the  school-education  of 
the  poor  is  newfound  to  exert  an  injurious  inliuenceoneven 
the  most  popularly  constituted  of  the  mechanics'  institutions. 
For  want  of  good  early  training,  the  youog  men  for  whom 
these  establisnments  are  designed,  are  indisposed  and  un- 
able to  derive  firom  them  all  the  advantages  which  they  are 
fitted  to  convey.  Such  of  the  opportunities  of  improve- 
ment which  they  offer,  as  require  little  effort  of  mind  and 
little  attention,  those  which  appeal  chiefly  to  the  senses,  and 
afford  immediate  pleasure — lectures  on  certain  subjects, 
music,  tea-;nrties,  recitations,  &c.,  are  sought  after,  while 
little  attention  comparatively  is  given  to  the  studies  which 
the  classes  are  intended  to  carry  on  in  arammar,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  and  science  generally.  As  might  be  expected 
under  these  circumstances,  the  support  given  to  these  institu- 
t»>Ds  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  At  die  commencement 
(rf  each  quarter  there  is  a  rush  of  subseribers ;  the  libra- 
rian is  oppressed  with  applications  for  books,  the  classes 
fill,  the  supply  of  newspapers  is  deficient.  Scarcely  a  month 
passes  when  there  is 'room  and  range  enough,'  especially 
w  the  class-room.  In  addition  to  thu,  each  quarter  nearly 
two-thirds  are  new  members.  Many  of  those  who  leave 
return  after  an  absence  of  three  or  six  months ;  but  very 
few  remain  long  connected  with  the  institutions.  In  the 
library,  works  of  fiction  are  chiefly  in  demand;  even 
poetry  is  little  in  request,  and  scientific  books  generally 
nmain  quietly  on  the  shelves. 

The  true  Theory  (^Bducaiion  can  only  be  developed  by 
eonsidering  what  the  being  is  on  whom  it  is  designed  to 
operate.  Education  is,  according  to  its  etymology,  the 
leading  out  or  unfblding  of  the  human  powers.  It  is  ob- 
TJonsly  therefore  a  means  for  a  certain  purpose.  To  learn 
what  that  purpose  is  we  must  refer  to  experience,  and  we  must 
iDvestigate  the  capacities  of  the  human  being.    These  being 
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ascertained,  it  follows  that  education  Is,  in  any  particular 
case,  an  instrument  for  developing  them.  Now  we  know  that 
man  has  not  only  physical  and  intellectual,  but  also  moral 
and  !ipintual  faculties,  all  of  which  education  ought  to  take 
under  m  care.  That  education  is  incomplete  which  neg- 
lects any  one  of  these  faculties ;  and  that  education  dis- 
charges its  f^inctions  imperfectly  which  does  not  cultivate 
the  fUculties  in  such  degree  that  their  action  may  be 
well  adjusted,  and  their  general  working  be  harmonious. 
But  if  there  appear  to  be  any  one  of  the  faculties  apart 
firom  whose  influence  the  rest  work  indifferently  or  pro- 
duce baneful  results,  and  which  is  found  when  in  health- 
ful vigour  to  strengthen,  refine,  and  control  the  whole  na- 
ture, this  power  ought  to  receive  primary  and  chief  atten- 
tion. The  work  then  of  education  is  to  foster,  strengthen, 
and  raise  the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  ca- 
pabilities of  man.  Some  important  deductions  flow  fW>m 
these  principles.  Education  ought  to  be  universal  both  in 
relation  to  each  individual  and  the  community  at  large ;  for 
it  ought  to  be  co-extensive  with  the  capabilities  on  which  it 
is  intended  to  act.  It  is  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
man  and  to  the  designs  of  God  for  any  one  of  our  capacities 
to  remain  undeveloped.  They  err  who  neglect  to  educate 
the  body,  and  they  also  who  neglect  to  educate  the  mind. 
These  errors  represent  two  different  classes  of  men,  A  cer- 
tain school  of  philosophy  at  least  makes  light  of  religious 
education ;  physical  education  has  been  lamentably  neglected 
by  the  recognised  teachers  of  religion.  The  latter  error  ia 
now  disappearing,  but  the  former  has  been  gaining  ground ; 
and  this  error  Is  the  more  to  be  deplored  because  its  con- 
sequences must  be  serious  and  lasting.  If  any  one,  certainly 
the  religious  fkculty  mav  be  considered  as  the  moving- power 
of  the  human  being.  Religion  indeed  rightly  understood  is 
the  central  science,  round  which  all  other  branches  of 
knowledge  and  all  other  pure  influences  are  grouped, 
towards  which  they  gravitate,  and  from  which  -they  receive 
their  light,  Uieir  heat,  and  their  highest  value.  But  for  the 
peculiar  political  circumstances  of  England,  any  system  of 
popular  education  which  omitted  direct  religious  culture 
would  probably  have  been  considered  by  thinking  men  as 
defbctive.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
adjustment  of  conflicting  claims  may  be  numerous  and 
^at,  and  they  may  account  for  the  diffusion  of  the  mistake 
m  question ;  but  no  difficulties  can  excuse,  much  leas 
justify,  a  departure  from  truth.    Principles  must  be  steadily 
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UMfted  under  adTone  as  well  as  fkyourable  ciicumstaneeg, 
and  the  result  will  at  last  prove  for  more  satisfactory  than 
anything  which  can  ensue  from  expediency.  Religion  in 
education  is  all-important  and  indispensable,  nor  must  the 
friends  of  a  progressive  civilization  be  deterred  from  pro- 
claiming the  fact  by  any  apprehension  that  it  may  in  some 
respects  be  turned  to  a  bad  account 

There  is  in  truth  no  other  way  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  a  relieious  training  for  forming  such  a  character  as  the 
tnals  and  duties  of  life  require  ^th  among  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  The  mere  communication  of  knowledge,  and 
even  habits  of  reflection  and  inquiry,  can  do  very  little 
towards  real  happiness.  What  the  people  want  is  true  wis- 
dom and  moral  power,  without  which  life  is  a  scene  of  con- 
flict and  misery ;  but  wisdom  and  moral  power  are  the  pe- 
culiar gifts  of  religion. 

Morality  tbereCore  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  in 
connection  with  the  sanntions  of  religion.  Apart  from 
religious  influence  morality  may  direct  out  cannot  control. 
Morality  may  enlighten  and  it  may  enjoin,  but  of  itself  it  is 
powerless  to  govern ;  it  is  preceptive,  not  impulsive,  pointing 
out  our  path,  but  not  urging  us  on  to  pursue  it.  Mow  it  is 
power  rather  than  knowledge  that  man  wants;  and  all 
genuine  power  for  moral  purposes  has  its  source  in  religion. 
It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  these  distinctions  of 
morality  and  religion  are  factitious  and  arbitrary ;  they  are 
not  recognised  in  the  records  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion ;  they  find  no  authority  in  the  human  mind.  Religion 
includes  morality,  or  rather,  is  morality  as  well  as  religion, 
comprising  in  itself  whatever  is  necessary  for  man  to  know, 
do,  and  be,  whether  in  this  state  or  the  next,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  divine  will,  to  perfect  his  character,  and  work  ont 
his  highest  good.  Consequently,  he  that  is  well  trained  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion  has 
received  both  a  moral  and  a  religious  education,  and  is  fitly 
prepared  for  the  duties  of  life. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  religious  education  here 
demanded  is  not  of  a  dogmatical,  much  less  a  sectarian 
kind ;  but  such  instruction  as  may  enlighten  the  mind  of 
the  child  and  the  adult  as  to  their  capacities,  their  duties, 
and  their  hopes ;  and  such  a  discipline  as  may  work  the 
instruction  into  the  character  till  it  *  leaven  the  whole 
lump.' 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  in  regard  to  education  we 
may  take  a  lesson  from  the  antient  Persians,*  who,  according 
to  Xenophon,  removing  education  from  the  hands  of  the 
parents  into  the  hands  of  the  state,  gave  the  same  attention 
to  the  moral  training  of  the  young  as  is  now  under  the  best 
circumstances  given  to  their  intellectual  instruction,  and  so 
brought  them  up  under  the  influence  of  precept  and  example, 
that  the  slate  was  saved  from  the  painful  necessity  of  inliii-t- 
ing  punishment,  in  consequence  of  having  taken  such  pu- 
ventive  measures  as  relieved  the  youth  from  the  desire  of 
what  is  low  and  unjust.  Morals  with  them  were  a  practical 
science,  the  principles  of  which  were  first  taught  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  then  by  actual  examples  and  by  daily  practice. 

The  morals  taught  in  primary  schools  should  have  a 
regard  to  personal,  domestic,  and  social  duties,  or  the  ob- 
ligations wnich  an  individual  owes  to  his  family  and  to 
the  state.  The  instruction  should  consist  not  of  a  mere 
dry  detail  of  precepts,  but  should  appeal  to  the  reason 
and  affections,  that  it  may  both  develop  them  and  gain 
such  a  reception  in  the  breast  of  the  scholar  as  to  be- 
come the  living  power  which  governs  his  conduct.  It  is 
strange  that  a  subject  such  as  moral  instruction  and  train- 
ing, which  is  of  paramount  importance,  should  hitherto  have 
been  almost  neglected  in  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  poor.  Nor  is  it  much  less  strange  that  the  nation 
should  have  passed  through  dangers  and  diflBculties  of  no 
insignificant  kind  within  the  last  half-century,  suffering  so 
Uttle  from  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  a  population  who  had 
never  been  instructed  in  their  social  duties. 

The  preceding  remarks  lead  also  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  culture  which  ensues  from  education  is  in  itself  an  end, 
if  indeed  it  is  not  the  primary  and  great  end  of  education.' 
The  bnsbandman  sows  the  seed  in  order  to  produce  grain ; 
the  educator  disciplines  the  faculties  that  he  may  bring 
them  into  vigorous,  healthful,  and  pleasureable  activity.  In 
both  cases  there  is  an  adequate  end,  a  result  in  which  the 
agents  may  satisfactwily  rest.  Education  can  have  no 
higher  object  than  the  creation  of  happiness  by  means  of  the 

*  Not  that  w«  luiipoie  Xenophon  nprnenU  a  iiol  atato  of  aoewtj  i  bat  Uia 
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formation  of  character.  This  is  the  great  object  of  the  Deity 
bimself ;  and  if  even  the  power  which  education  gives  u 
regarded  as  an  instrument,  as  a  means  to  some  outwud 
result,  still  the  pursuit  of  mental  and  moral  culture  as  a 

food  in  itself,  can  have  no  other  than  a  beneficial  result, 
t  is  important  therefore  that  the  purposes  for  which  educa- 
tion is  sought  should  be  placed  and  kept  in  their  proper 
rank.  That  which  is  secondary  must  not,  however  good, 
be  thrust  into  the  first  place;  and  above  all  that  must  not 
be  altogether  lost  sight  of,  which  in  reality  is  in  itself  a  most 
important  result,  if  not  the  great  end  of  education.  The  for- 
mation of  character  then,  to  make  (so  to  speak)  true  men 
and  women,  beings  with  their  faculties  complete,  and,  in 
consequence,  with  all  their  internal  sources  of  happiness, 
entire,  full,  and  active — this  should  be  an  object  carefully 
studied  and  diligently  pursued  by  the  educator.  But  here 
even  superior  minds  halt  behind  the  truth,  making  the 
chief  object  of  education  some  extrinsic  result — such  as,  in 
the  case  of  males,  fitness  for  the  duties  of  their  station  in 
life ;  in  the  case  of  females,  such  as  may  prepare  them  to  be 
pleasing  wives  and  useful  mothers— aims  excellent  in  them- 
selves, but  scarcely  entitled  to  hold  the  first  rank,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  this,  that  an  outward  accomplishment 
does  not  of  necessity  imply  suoh  an  inward  culture  as  will 
ensure  health  and  vigour  of  character,  and  that  durable 
and  growing  happiness  whicli  attends  on  genuine  personal 
excellence. 

The  real  nature  of  education  considered  as  an  instrument 
may  also  be  gathered  from  these  remarks.  If  the  subject  on 
which  education  operates  is  mental  and  moral  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  the  effects  which  it  labours  to  produce  and  the  aims 
which  it  ought  to  pursue,  also  mental  and  moral,  the  instru- 
ment must  be  of  a  similar  kind.  Setting  aside  then  so 
much  of  it  as  is  desigtied  for  a  physical  result,  education  is 
a  mental  and  a  moral  influence ;  in  other  words,  it  b  mind 
acting  on  mind ;  it  is  a  superior  acting  on  an  inferior  charac- 
ter; it  13  human  thought  and  human  sympathies  brought 
to  bear  i>n  kindred  elements  in  the  bosoms  of  the  young ;  it 
is  the  power  of  religion  living  and  breathing  in  one  soul, 
going  forth  into  another,  and  kindling  within  that  other 
oori'esponding  vitality.  Whence  it  is  obvious  that  much  of 
what  IS  called  education  does  not  deserve  the  name ;  that  a 
mechanical  routine  is  not  education,  nor  dexterity  of  hand, 
nor  skill  in  shaping  certain  forms,  nor  the  utterance  of 
articulate  sounds.  If  so,  then  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, how  well  soever  they  may  be  taught,  ought  not  to  be 
dignified  with  the  name,  though  they  may  in  favourable 
circumstances  contribute  something  to  education.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  no  genuine  education  can  be  imparted  by 
one  educator  to  large  numbers  of  pupils  of  different  ages 
and  different  capacit':  .  assembled  together  in  the  same 
place.  Little  can  be  a^ue  except  each  scholar  comes  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  educating  mind.  From  that 
mind  each  pupil  must  draw  the  power  which  will  quicken 
and  call  forth  his  own  powers ;  ana  to  determine  how.  in  the 
case  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  this  com- 
munication is  to  be  secured,  ought  to  be  an  object  of  para 
mount  importance. 

The  tenor  of  these  observations  has  determined  another 
thing,  namely,  what  ought  to  be  the  prevailing  spirit  and  what 
the  discipline  of  a  school.  School  in  reality  holds  the  place 
of  home ;  home  is  God's  school,  but  since  present  mode* 
of  life  do  not  permit  the  parent,  to  give  his  child  a  suitable 
training,  he  transfers  education  to  the  school.  The  school 
therefore  should  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
home.  Now  in  theory  the  homes  of  this  land  are  Christian 
homes;  the  school  in  consequence  should  be  a  sort  of 
Christian  home.  Such  a  union  of  terms  calls  up  in  the 
mind  ideas  of  gentleness,  forbearance,  and  affection.  These 
then  are  the  moral  qualities  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the 
school.  If  so,  severity  and  harshness  must  be  banished  as 
incompatible  with  the  objects  for  which  schools  are  insti- 
tuted. Nor  are  they  only  incompatible,  but  they  are  actually 
preventive  and  subversive  of  those  objects.  The  display  of 
every  moral  quality  produces  its  like  in  those  who  habitually 
witness  it ;  and  unless  the  aim  in  school-training  is  to  pro- 
duce a  severe,  harsh,  and  unloving  character,  severity  and 
harshness  must  be  studiously  avoided. 

So  also  the  intellectual  influence  employed  should  be 
such  as  is  likely  to  call  out  and  strengthen  the  naental 
powers.  The  chief  good  of  education  is  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  outward  results,  nor  even  in  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge communicated,  but  rather  in  such  I^b^  of  nMncL— 
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power  to  fix  the  thoughts  on  any  given  object,  to  oonipre- 
hend  many  pwticulan  at  one  view,  to  resolTe  a  complex 
subject  into  its  component  elements,  to  endure  lengthened 
exertion,  to  carry  determinations  into  practice,  to  find  re- 
sottices  for  thinking  and  for  happiness  within— as  may  fit  a 
yoang  person  for  mscharging  bis  duty  under  all  circum- 
itincei.  Mere  instruction  therefore  is  not  education,  but 
■imply  an  instrument  of  education.  The  aim  should  be 
(0  to  inform  the  mind,  as  by  the  Tery  act  of  informing  to 
derelop  and  strengthen  its  powers.  The  instruction  then 
that  desdens  the  appetite  for  knowledge  and  overloads  the 
powers  is  not  education,  but  something  foreign  to  its  nature. 
There  are  two  modes,  corresponding  with  two  processes, 
by  which  the  mind  carries  on  its  own  education,  namely, 
lynthesis  and  analysis,  which  should  be  studied  and  em- 
ployed by  the  educator  as  his  great  instruments.  By  syn- 
Uiesis  he  will,  both  orally  and  by  means  of  manuals,  offer 
knowledge  to  the  mind  in  a  simple^  attractive,  yet  systematic 
fonn,  rising  by  degrees  from  the  more  to  the  less  easy,  and 
from  the  simple  to  the  eomplex.  By  analysis  be  will  lead 
ibe  child  to  decompose  the  matter  of  instruction  which  be 
has  received,  to  trace  out  the  relations  of  the  several  portions 
to  one  or  more  elementary  principles,  their  connections  with 
Bthtr  branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  more  obvious  deduc- 
tions which  rony  be  made  from  them.  Thus  will  he  at  once 
aaoertain  that  he  has  succeeded  in  communicating  his 
letsoDS  to  the  pupil,  and  in  making  those  leuons  themselves 
prolific  in  additional  information. 

In  the  employment  of  these  instruments  the  educator 
miMt  be  eareral  to  follow  nature  in  her  order  of  unfolding  the 
ftculties;  he  must  address  those  first  which  appear  first,  and 
oe  must  carefully  abstain  from  anything  calculated  to  force 
any  natural  power  into  premature  activity,  or  to  overwork 
any  faculty  when  it  has  come  forth.  Now  the  sight,  the 
bearing,  and  the  touch  are  the  gifts  of  nature  which  are 
earliest  developed.  The  power  of  reflection  comes  at  a  later 
period,  and  only  as  a  result  of  the  operation  and  influence  of 
tbe  aenaes.  The  mind  of  a  child  is  an  empty  storehouse ; 
the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  touch  are  the  portals  through 
which  this  storehouse  is  supplied  with  matter,  which,  re- 
eeived  and  laid  up,  is  afterwards  operated  upon  by  the  mind, 
pursuant  to  its  own  laws.  If  then  the  senses  are  the  first  of 
our  faculties  which  are  fit  for  use,  the  senses  should  receive 
the  earlieat  attention  of  the  educator.  A  child  can  imme- 
diately observe ;  therefore  the  power  of  observation  should 
be  first  cultivated.  It  is  important  that  all  the  senses  should 
receive  cultivation,  not  merely  for  the  information  of  which 
they  may  be  made  the  vehicle,  but  also  with  a  view  to  that 
training  which  is  first  among  the  purposes  of  education  ;  but 
the  eye  may  take  some  precedence,  as  the  sense  of  sight 
comes  first  in  the  order  of  natural  sensibility.  At  a  very 
earlyperiod  the  educator  should  begin  to  teach  his  scholar 
how  to  use  bis  eyes  and  other  senses,  both  by  words  and  by 
examples ;  and  as  the  other  &culties  are  found  to  expand 
themselves,  so  should  they  be  from  the  first  taken  under  his 
fostering  care,  that  by  exercise  he  may  bring  them  to  act 
Harmoniously  and  efficiently. 

It  is  however  necessary  that  education  should  be  also  re- 
garded as  a  means  to  some  outward  result,  and  here  at  once 
the  social  distinctions  of  life  present  themselves  to  our  atten- 
tion and  modify  our  views.  It  is  obvious  that  a  child  should 
learn  that  which  will  beat  prepare  him  for  the  labours,  the 
trials,  and  the  duties  througn  which  he  will  have  to  pass.  In 
other  words,  the  children  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  taught 
what  most  concerns  them  to  know,  what  they  will  have 
>BunediateIy  to  do,  and  what,  other  things  remaining  the 
Mne^  will  prove  the  most  fruitflil  source  of  happiness.  At 
tbe  tame  time,  the  primary  object  of  education,  —  the 
formatioa  of  character, — should  also  be  kept  in  view ;  and 
the  discipline  through  which  a  child  ought  to  be  conducted 
and  tbe  subjects  of  knowledge  to  be  placed  before  him,  must 
he  determined  by  a  joint  reference  to  his  capacities  and  his 
probable  future  station  in  life. 

Now  in  treating  of  the  mere  external  parts  of  education, 
iwalth  of  the  bod^is  the  first  thing  that  demands  our  atten- 
tion. The  body  is  the  instrument  by  which  the  mind  exe- 
cutes its  purposes,  and  by  which  tlierefore  much  of  the  good 
which  education  does,  nwkes  itself  felt.  It  would  conse- 
quently seem  to  be  of  the  first  importance  that  this  instm- 
toent  shonld  be  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  But 
this  is  an  end  which  cannot  be  attained  if  men  are  brought 
up  in  total  ignoranee  of  the  structure  of  their  bodies  and  of 
toe  laws  of  health.  From  the  first  therefore  children  should 
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be  habitnally  taught  to  know  the  conditions  on  which  heslth 
.depends;  aueh  as  relate  to  th«  state  of  their  dwellings,  the 
condition  of  their  persons  as  to  cleanliness  and  other  matters 
of  the  like  kind,  of  which  not  only  the  labouring  classes, 
but  many  others  are  extremely  ignorant.  Yet  knowledge 
of  this  kind  possesses  no  place  nitherto  even  among  the 
plans  which  have  been  propounded  for  improving  popular 
education.  There  is  no  peculiar  difficulty  in  communicating 
the  requisite  knowledge,  and  on  tbe  part  of  the  young  the 
reception  of  it  would  be  easy  and  pleasant  If  we  measure 
knowledge  by  its  real  usefulness,  that  is,  its  power  to  pro- 
mote happiness,  what  comparison  is  there  between  this  in- 
formation and  a  knowledge  of  geography,  history,  or  other 
things  of  the  kind?  A  man  may  be  ignorant  of  all  these 
matters,  and  yet  live  a  virtuous,  happy,  and  long  life,  but 
he  cannot  with  impunity  remain  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
health.  Themostabsurd  and  the  most  injurious  prejudices 
prevail  on  this  point  among  the  people;  and  in  general 
they  imagine  that  sickness,  disease,  and  death  depend  on 
causes  altogether  beyond  their  reach,  on  luck  or  chance, 
and  that  they  have  no  other  resource  than  passive  submis- 
sion. 

It  is  also  by  means  of  the  body  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  will  have  to  get  their  bread.  They  should  be  taught  to 
know  this  as  a  fact,  as  a  simple  piece  of  information,  which 
involves  neither  merit  nor  demerit,  neither  honour  nor  dis- 
honour. For  such  exercises  of  the  body  as  thev  are  likely 
to  be  called  to,  they  ought  from  an  early  period  to  be  pre- 
pared while  at  school  by  an  industrial  training. 

This  remark  comprises  much  more  than  a  demand  of 
bodily  labour  from  the  young.  It  involves  such  a  course  of 
instruction  as  may  best  prepare  them  for  their  future  occu- 
pations. There  is  no  pursuit  in  life— "not  even  that  which 
IS  most  mechanical — which  does  not  depend  on,  or  is  not 
connected  with  certain  principles ;  for  all  manual  labour  is 
only  the  carrying  out  and  realization  of  results  for  which 
science  has  prepared  the  way.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
there  is  no  labour  which  may  not  be  ligntened  or  relieved 
by  knowledge.  A  good  education  therefore  would  make 
tne  labourer  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  principles  on 
which  his  art  is  built;  and  thus  enable  him  to  enjoy  the 
rational  and  sustaining  pleasure  of  working  understand- 
ing\y,  with  a  view  to  a  given  result,  and  labouring  therefore 
in  a  manner  fitted  to  improve  his  character  as  a  man  as 
well  as  his  efficiency  as  a  workman. 

But  no  improvement  can  be  expected  in  popular  educa- 
tion until  a  better  race  of  teachers  is  provided.  Great  as  is 
the  deficiency  of  schools,  yet  if  they  were  filled  with  com- 
petent instructors,  the  chief  evil  would  be  remedied. 

In  the  houses  too  of  the  working  classes,  particularly  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  a  change  is  most  desirable. 
Whatever  time  may  be  occupied  in  school  duties,  there  are 
many  hours  which  a  child  spends  during  which  the  edu  ■ 
cator  has  no  influence  over  him ;  and  these  are  the  very 
times  which  the  young  are  most  susceptible  of  impressions ; 
when  the  moral  and  intellectual  capacities  open  to  sur- 
rounding influences,  and  receive  them  readily  and  retain 
the  impression  deeply.  In  the  actual  state  of  things  then, 
the  real  educators  of  the  young  are  their  parents,  their 
brothers  and  sisters,  their  playmates,  their  casual  com- 
panions—in one  word,  their  home.  And  what  must  that 
Dome  be  for  moral  or  for  intellectual  instruction,  from  w^hich 
the  mother  is  absent  the  greater  part  of  her  time,  being 
occupied  in  the  fiactory  flrom  five  in  the  morning  till  six  or 
seven  at  night?  Another  mother  is  indeed  at  home  (a  rare 
case),  but  she  has  ftom  her  girlhood  up  to  her  motherhood 
been  trained  in  a  fkctory.  and  knows  scarcely  anything  of 
good  housewifery,  and  still  less  of  the  moral  obligations 
under  which  she  stands  to  her  children.  The  children  them- 
selves also  are  sent  to  the  factory  to  work  long  before  they 
could  under  any  system  have  received  a  proper  training 
But  they  soon  earn  enough  to  make  them  feel  independent 
of  their  parents,  who,  having  perhaps  for  years  derived  the 
chief  means  of  suppiorting  the  familv  from  the  earnings  of 
three  or  four  elder  children,  have  become  idle,  lost  their 
character,  and  have  now  to  struggle  with  these  elder  chil- 
dren fbr  the  maintenance  of  their  own  authority,  instead  of 
being,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives,  their  guides 
and  friends. 

No  small  part  of  these  evils  results  from  the  employment 
of  females  in  mills  and  fkctories ;  nor  can  they  be  effectually 
removed  by  any  other  means  than  an  act  of  the  legislature,  o 
which  should  prohibit  such  an  occupation  to  fbmales  alto>^ 
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gether,  or  at  least  to  the  mothers  of  ftimiliei.  Great  would 
be  the  change  effected  in  hundreds  of  ftmiliei  which  ar^ 
supported  by  factory  labour  if  such  a  law  were  to  pass,  and 
if  it  were  accompanied  by  an  efficient  svstem  of  education 
for  females  of  the  working  classes.  In  the  ordinary  state  of 
society  all  that  should  be  peculiar  in  a  female's  education 
would  be  left  to  her  mother.  But  among  a  large  part  of  the 
manu&oturing  classes  there  are  not  mothers  who  could 
pive  anytbinx  approaching  to  the  requisite  education.  There 
18  then  no  other  resource  but  the  school.  It  is  altogether 
impossible  that  the  labouring  classes,  at  least  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  can  ever  be  happy  nntil  a  new  and  im- 
proved race  of  mothers  appears.  In  addition  therefore  to  the 
educational  requisites  already  mentioned,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  sufScient  number  of  girls'  schools  in 
which  the  ordinary  arts  of  domestic  life — baking,  brewing, 
cooking,  sewing,  knitting,  making  and  mending,  should  be 
taught;  in  which  the  children  should  be  trained  to  personal 
neatness  and  propriety ;  to  command  their  temper,  to  regu- 
late their  passions,  to  know  and  feel  the  importance  of  their 
actual  ana  their  coming  duties.  And  since  it  is  obvious 
that  the  mind  of  a  child  cannot  understand  many  of  the 
duties  of  women,  there  should  be  institutions  to  receive  the 
children  when  they  leave  the  school,  institutions  so  ordered 
that  their  hours  and  discipline  may  be  suited  to  young 
women  engaged  in  and  destined  for  manual  labour;  and 
presided  over  by  matrons  whose  character  would  be  a  gua- 
rantee that  all  would  be  done  to  instruct  and  train  tneir 
scholars  for  their  future  duties,  whether  as  domestic  ser- 
vants or  mothers  of  labourers'  families.  This  matter  is  of 
vital  interest  to  the  working  man,  and  therefore  to  the 
country,  for  it  matters  little  what  the  labourer's  earnings 
are,  what  his  own  intellieence  is,  if  he  has  not  a  thrifty, 
kind-hearted,  sensible,  and  industrious  wife. 

Among  the  changes  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
is  the  existence  of  a  disposition  to  provide  out  of  their  own 
resources  suitable  means  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
That  it  is  their  duty  to  make  this  provision  when  they  have 
the  power  is  unquestionable  ;  and  although  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  at  the  present,  yet  something  may  be  done  to- 
wards it,  and  the  complete  fulflment  of  the  claim  may  be 
looked  to  as  an  ultimate  end.  There  is  nothing  but  their 
own  exertions  which  can  bring  to  the  labouring  classes  all 
the  good  which  education  can  convey.  The  charitv  of  edu- 
cation, like  charity  of  every  kind,  tends  to  pauperise  those 
whom  it  aims  to  benefit :  and  so  long  as  the  education  of 
the  poor  de^nds  on  the  efforts  of  rival  and  conflicting  par- 
ties in  religion  or  in  politics,  it  is  impossible  that  the  power 
thus  gained  should  not  be  used  in  order  to  further  the  opi- 
nions and  interests  of  the  several  factions.  In  the  mean- 
time the  people  are  regarded  and  treated  as  instruments 
for  a  purpose,  and  their  education  is  shaped  and  varied  not 
by  a  regard  to  what  is  absolutely  best,  but  to  what  is  con- 
ducive to  the  ends  of  the  party  which  directs  it.  It  is  true 
that  some  good  has  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  individuals 
and  societies  by  which  such  education  as  the  poor  have  re- 
ceived has  been  conducted  during  a  century.  It  is  equally 
true  that  these  voluntary  exertions  have  in  many  cases 
sprung  from  pure  and  enlarged  benevolence.  Still  they 
could  not  under  the  circumstances  fail  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  large  amount  of  sectarian  and  party  feeling.  At  the 
present  hour  this  is  peculiarly  the  case.  The  church  is 
arrayed  against  dissent,  dissent  is  arrayed  against  the 
church,  in  competition  for  the  largest  share  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  poor;  ana  the  rivalry  is  in  greater 
or  less  activity  through  every  city  and  village  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  magnitude  of  the  evil  and  of  the  interests  which  are 
at  stake  seem  to  demand  the  intervention  of  the  govern- 
ment by  means  of  a  general  catholic  and  truly  national 
education.  But  the  oonflict  of  parties  gives  little  reason  to 
expect  this  at  present.  Still  the  government  is  doing  some- 
thing ;  but  the  remedial  measures  employed  cannot  over- 
take the  disorder.  Perhaps  after  all,  the  end  to  be  aimed 
at  is,  that  the  people  should  seriously  take  the  education  of 
their  children  into  their  own  hands,  or  entrust  it  to  proper 
peTMins  of  their  own  choice.  This  end  may  be  facilitated 
by  that  Ijve  of  independence  which  has  hitherto  been  a 
marked  feature  in  the  charaoter  of  Bnglishmen,  who  do  not 
lil^e  either  a  government  or  individual  to  be  obtruding  on 
tbsir  private  concerns. 

Nor  are  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  poor  altogether  in- 
■ut&cieat  for  this  important  object.    Exceptions  at  present 


most  be  made  for  large  classes  of  workmen,  but  in  general 
there  are  comparatively  fbw  fkmilles  in  which,  with  a  wise 
economy,  something  could  not  be  spared  fbr  ednoation.  If 
however  the  principle  of  assooiation  oould  be  brought  into 
operation  in  connection  with  edueation,  the  difficulties 
would  be  much  diminished.  Already  there  are  selfwiup- 
porting  dispensaries^faospitals  for  the  body,  why  not  self- 
supporting  nurseries  for  the  mind?  As  It  is,  the  poor  now 
pay  in  the  large  towns  (see  table,  p.  41)  nearly  the  same 
sum  of  money  for  a  bad  edueation  for  half  the  children, 
which  under  proper  arrangements  would  secure  an  excellent 
education  for  all  their  children.  Let  us  suppose  popular 
schools  to  be  established,  each  containing  one  hundred 
children  ;  and  that  each  ^mily  supplies  two  soholars.  Fifty 
&milies  would  constitute  a  school-union.  The  veveral  unions 
in  eaoh  neighbourhood  might  be  formed  into  a  district-union, 
the  district-unions  formed  into  county-unions ;  the  county- 
unions  into  one  grand  national-union.  Let  sixpence  a  week 
be,  by  the  laws  of  the  union,  paid  for  each  child,  and  an  in- 
come is  secured  for  each  school  of  ISO/,  per  annum.  For 
the  guaranteed  salary  of  130/.  a  year,  a  competent  master 
would  in  time  be  obtained,  who  should  be  required  to  pro- 
cure an  assistant.  School-rooms  and  school  apparatus 
might  be  supplied  by  the  state  either  as  a  gift  or  by  loans. 
Then  there  are  the  rooms  in  which  Sunday-schools  are 
taught,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  left  unoccupied  during 
160  hours  out  of  168  of  which  every  week  consists.  With 
the  aids  that  would  present  themselves,  the  people  in  the 
larger  towns  at  least  could,  without  serioiu  oifflcultv,  pro- 
vide school-rooms  for  themselves  in  time,  if  thev  did  little 
more  to  repav  loans  than  lay  up  the  savings  wnich  would 
ensue  from  their  making  use  in  each  district  of  their  own 
school-room  in  which  to  transaet  the  business  of  their 
existing  clubs  and  unions,  instead  of  resorting,  as  they  now 
generafly  do,  to  the  public-house,  where  all  have  to  pay  a 
rent,  not  the  less  exorbitant  for  being  mostly  indirect,  and 
where  many  barter  away  their  resources  and  their  character 
for  present  gratification,  to  be  followed  by  Attuie  pain  to 
themselves  and  their  families. 

One  sign  of  the  interest  which  the  people  are  beginning 
to  take  in  the  education  of  their  children  appears  in  the 
proposal  which  has  lately  been  made,  and  partly  indeed 
responded  to,  in  an  excellent  pamphlet  by  Lovett  and 
Covins,  'written  in  Warwick  Gaol,' entitled 'Chartism,  a 
new  organixation  of  the  people,  embracing  a  plan  for  the 
education  and  improvement  of  the  people  politically  and 
socially.'  The  main  objects  of  this  publication  are  thus  set 
forth:— 

'  To  erect  public  halls  or  schools  for  the  people  through- 
out the  kingdom,  upon  the  most  approved  principles,  and  in 
such  districts,  as  may  be  necessary.  Such  balls  to  be  used 
during  the  day  as  infant,  preparaton,  and  day  schools,  in 
which  the  children  shall  be  educated  on  the  most  approved 
plans  the  association  can  devise ;  embracing  physical,  mental, 
moral,  and  political  instruction ;  and  used  of  an  evening 
for  public  lectures  on  physical,  moral,  and  political  science ; 
for  readings,  discussions,  musical  entertainments,  dancing, 
and  such  other  healthful  and  rational  recreations  as  may 
serve  to  instruct  and  cheer  the  industrious  classes  after 
their  hotirs  of  toil,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  vicious  ot 
intoxicating  habits.  Such  halls  to  have  two  commodioua 
playgrounds,  and  where  practicable  a  pleasure-garden  at- 
tached to  each ;  apartments  for  the  teachers,  rooms  for  hot 
and  cold  baths,  for  a  small  museum,  a  laboratorv  and  ge- 
neral workshop,  where  the  children  may  be  taugnt  experi- 
ments in  science,  as  well  as  the  first  principles  of  the  most 
useful  trades. 

'To  establish  in  such  towns  or  districts  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  normal  or  teachers'  schools,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  in  the  most  ap- 
proved systems  of  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  political 
training. 

'To  establish,  on  the  most  approved'  system,  aueh 
agricultural  and  industrial  schools  as  may  be  required  for 
the  education  and  support  of  the  orphan  children  of  the 
association,  and  for  instructing  them  in  some  useful  trade 
or  occupation.  To  establish  circulating  libraries,  from  a 
hundred  to  two  hundred  volumes  each,  containing  the  most 
useful  works  on  politics,  morals,  the  sciences,  history,  and 
such  instructive  and  entertaining  works  as  may  be  gene- 
rally approved  of.  Such  libraries  to  vary  as  much  as  poa- 
aihle  from  eaoh  other,  and  to  be  sent  in  rolatioa  from  oim 
town  orvUlage  in  the  districtto  another;  there  tob*  placed 
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It  the  hudi  of  »  rwpoBuble  panon,  to  be  lout  oat  aoeord' 
ing  to  the  tulat,  and  aftw  a  atatad  tima  Ibrwaidad  to  tha 

MSt  diitriet. 

'To  print, from  tima  to  tima.  luah  traata  and  pamphlata 
u  the  aiiooiatioa  may  ooniider  naeassarf  for  promoting  ita 
objacU,  and  vben  ita  oiganiaation  ia  oompleta^  to  pubiiah  a 
monthly  or  qoartarljr  national  pariodical- 

To  offiw  pramiuma.  wbouavar  it  may  ba  ooatiderad  ad- 
nietble,  for  tba  best  easaya  on  tha  inatruetion  of  obildran  t 
for  the  beat  deaciiption  of  aohool-booki  for  infanta,  juve- 
oilei,  and  adults ;  or  £ar  any  other  object  promotive  of  the 
•oeial  and  political  wel&re  of  the  peoj^. 

'To  appoint  aa  many  miaaionariea  aa  may  ba  deemed  ne- 
gtuary  to  Tisit  the  difibrent  diatriota  of  the  kingdom,  for 
the  puipoie  of  explaining  the  views  of  the  aaaoeiation,  fbr 
promoting  ita  efficient  or^nixation,  for  lecturing  on  its 
different  objeeu,  for  visiting  the  different  aehools  whan 
erected,  and  otherwise  seeing  that  tha  intentions  of  the 
general  body  are  carried  into  effect  in  the  several  loealitiea, 
iccording  to  the  instructions  they  may  receive  tnm  the 
general  board. 

'To  devise,  from  time  to  time,  the  beat  means  by  which 
the  members  in  their  several  localities  may  collect  subscrip- 
tions and  donations  in  aid  of  the  above  objects,  may  manage 
the  superintendence  of  the  halls  and  schools  of  their 
respective  distrieta,  may  have  due  control  over  all  the  aflkirs 
of  the  association,  and  share  in  all  its  advantages,  without 
incurring  personal  risk,  or  violating  the  laws  of  the  coun- 

In  order  to  effect  these  important  punwses,  it  is.  propoaed 
that  a  national  association  should  be  formed,  ana  on  the 
supposition  that  as  many  persons  would  join  it  as  sigued 
'  the  national  petition,'  namely,  one  million  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  thousand,  each  subscribing  a  penny  per 
veek,  or  one  shilling  a  quarter,  an  annual  sum  would  be 
produced  of  two  hundred  and  fiftv-six  thousand  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  This  amount  woula  enable  the  association 
toefTeet  every  year  the  following  important  objects : — 
To  erect  eighty   halls,  or  normal  or  industrial 

schools,  at  3000/.  eacb        .  .  .  jf  240.000 

To  establish  seven  hundred  and  ten  circulating 

libraries  at  20/.  each  .  .  .         14,200 

To  employ  four  missionaries  at  200/.  per  annum  800 

To  circulate  twenty  thousand  tracts  per  week, 

at  15*.  per  thousand         ...  780 

For  printing,  postages,  and  satariea       .  .  700 


Jjeniag  for  incidental  espensea 


256.480 
120 


256,600 
The  plan,  though  somewhat  immature  in  its  details,  is 
presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  hope- 
less thing  to  espeot  that  the  working  classes  will  make  pro- 
vision for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  it  proves  that 
by  very  small  individual  efforts  they  can  effect  objects  of  the 
iireatest  importance. 

In  giving  a  brief  notice  of  what  has  recently  been  done 
for  the  improvement  of  education  in  England,  the  efforts 
of  government  claim  chief  attention.  "These  efforts  have 
proceeded  on  the  principle  of  stimulating  and  expanding 
the  agencies  which  are  already  in  existence,  rather  than  of 
supplying  the  means  for  establishing  a  general  and  uniform 
■fstem  of  education,  under  the  control  of  the  state.  For 
several  yean  past,  grants  of  20,000/.  per  annum  have  been 
made  by  parliament,  and  distributed  chiefly  through  the 
National  and  the  Lancasterian  schools,  in  furtherance  of 
education.  The  following  are  the  chief  regulations  made 
by  the  '  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.'  as  given  in  a 
document  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed, 
Oct.,  1840.  The  sum  to  be  disbumed  was  30,0OU/.  Every 
application  for  a  grant  is  to  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  me- 
morial, addressed  '  To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.'  The  right  of  in- 
spection will  DC  required  by  thj  Committee  in  all  cases :  an 
arrangement  baa  been  made  by  which  the  Established 
Church,  through  its  spiritual  head,  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, concurs  with  this  regulation :  the  inspectors  will 
not  interfere  with  the  religious  instruction,  or  discipline,  or 
managenent  of  the  achool,  it  being  their  object  to  collect 
facts  and  infoimatioii,  and  to  report  the  result  to  the  Com- 
uittee  in  council.  Before  any  application  for  aid  is  enter- 
tained, the  Committee  require  to  be  satisfied,  by  refcvence 


•itlvH  to  UMlnmetonor  to  the  Natioud  or  British  tod 
Foreign  Sohool  Soeiety,  that  the  ease  ia  deserving  of  >•• 
sistanee.  that  there  are  no  ebsritable  or  other  fuuda  or  eD> 
dowmonle  which  might  aupenede  the  neoeaaity  of  «  grant, 
that  the  site  of  the  aobool-noaae  baa  been  obtained  with  a 
good  legal  tenure,  and  that,  by  conveyanoe  to  truatOMt  it 
has  been  duly  aeeured  for  the  Mueation  of  the  children  of 
the  poor ;  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expeet  that  the  school  will 
be  efficiently  and  permanently  anpportad.  In  the  buildinn 
not  less  than  six  square  feet  are  to  be  provided  for  eaen 
child.  Raeipienta  of  granta  must  bind  themselves  to  submit 
to  an  audit  of  their  building  account,  and  to  fumiab  report* 
of  their  schools.  For  every  10(.  to  be  granted  by  the  Com- 
mittee,  the  meana  of  educating  one  child  at  least  must  be 
provided.  If  any  sohool  is  not  in  connection  with  either  of 
the  Societies  before  named,  the  Committee  will  not  entertain 
the  case,  unless  some  apeeial  eircumstances  are  exhibited 
'  to  induce  their  lordships  to  treat  the  ease  as  special.' 

The  aid  of  the  State  is  thus  confined,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
pecuniary  means,  to  givihg  assistance  in  building  new  school- 
houses;  but,  indirectly,  other  important  advantages  will 
enaue  from  it.  The  inspectors  are  instrueted  in  the  case  of 
schools  which  they  are  mvited  to  visit,  to  offer  advice  for 
their  improvement;  to  give  encouragement  to  no  plan  of 
education  in  which  intelleetual  instruction  is  not  subordi- 
nate to  the  regulation  of  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  the 
children  by  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  revealed  religion. 
'  The  reporta  of  the  inspectors  are  intended  to  convey  such 
further  information  respecting  the  state  of  elementary  edu- 
cation in  Great  Britain  as  to  enable  parliament  to  determine 
in  what  mode  the  sums  voted  for  the  education  of  the  poorer 
classes  can  be  most  usefully  applied.  With  this  view,  re- 
ports are  to  be  made  on  the  state  of  particular  districts,  and 
how  far  the  interference  of  govern  men  tor  of  parliament  can 
be  beneficially  exerted  by  providing  additional  means  of  edu- 
cation,' 'Acting  on  the  principle  of  assisting  local  exertions, 
the  Committee  of  Council  have  prepared  (and  published)  a 
series  of  plans  of  school-houses,  in  which  are  exhibited 
those  improvements  which  are  suggested  by  an  extensive 
comparison  of  the  results  of  experience,'  accompanied  by 
'  specifications,  working  drawings,  and  estimates,  as  well  as 
forma  for  making  contracts  with  builders,  &c' 

The  aid  thus  given  by  the  State  has  produced  beneficial 
results.  The  grants  made  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
since  1839.  amounting  to  56,000/.,  have  been  expended  in 
the  erection  of  schoolrooms,  the  outlay  for  building  which 
amounts  to  nearly  190,000/.,  the  surplus  beyond  the  grant 
having  been  supplied  by  private  benevolence.  By  these 
means  school  accommodation  has  been  acquired  for  300,000 
children.  The  government  inspectors  have  been  welcomed 
in  every  countv  into  which  they  have  been  sent.  In  Eng- 
land, besides  tne  schools  which  have  been  aided  by  public 
grants  within  these  two  years,  380  schools  have  recently  in- 
vited, inspection. 

The  National  Society  has  of  late  assumed  a  degree  of 
vigorous  activity  which  promises  to  load  both  to  the  exten- 
sion and  to  the  improvement  of  elementary  education.  The 
chief  instrument  toefTeet  these  purposes  has  been  the  esta- 
blishment of  Diocesan  Boards,  whose  object  in  each  case  '  is 
to  awaken  a  disposition  in  the  rich  to  impart  bountifully, 
and  in  the  poor  to  receive  gratefully,  the  means  of  educa- 
tion ;  to  impress  on  wealthier  places  the  duty  of  assisting 
others ;  and  to  provide  that  the  instruction  given  shall  be 
of  a  proper  kind,  and  shall  include  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  all  the  principles  necessary  to  prepare  the  young  as  well 
for  time  as  for  eternity.'  An  inspector  for  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury,  and  one  also  for  the  diocese  of  Chester,  have  been 
appointed;  several  other  dioceses  '  desire  to  participate  in  the 
advantagea  of  this  meaaure.'  Training-schools  have  been 
establisMd  in  some  dioceses,  and  otbera  are  preparing  to 
establish  them.  The  Diocesan  Boards  give  attention  to  edu- 
cational statiatioa.  Some  of  them  appropriate  a  part  of  their 
funda  to  the  erection  of  school-houses ;  others  assist  in  in- 
creasing the  salariea  of  teachers  and  improving  the  routine 
of  schools.  Extending  their  care  beyond  the  labouring 
classes,  the  Dioeesan  Boards  intend  to  establish  schools 
('  Middle  Schools')  for  the  children  of  the  commercial  and 
middle  classes,  and  have  already  made  some  progresa. 

Something  has  been  effected  for  tho  improvement  of  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  which  ia  universally  employed 
in  the  Bell  and  Lancasterian  schools,  by  the  introduction, 
in  a  few  instances,  of  the  educational  improvements  com- 
menoed  by  John  'Wood,  Esq.,  and  detailed  in  his  '  Account ' 
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of  the  Kdinbnrgh  SetsioMl  Sohool.'  the  great  merit. of 
which  ooniisti  in  the  tendency  they  have  to  make  the  pro- 
eeaws  of  iastraction  an  intellectual  discipline,  as  well  aa  a 
pleasurable  occupation,  by  means  of  judicious  methods  of 
tuition  and  auitable  moral  influences.  A  more  recent  im- 
nrorement,  and  one  more  fitted  for  large  numbers,  is  found 
in  what  is  termed  the  '  mixed  method,'  a  method  which  com- 
bines simultaneous  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  master 
with  the  mutual  instruction  oonducted  under  his  supervision 
by  the  scholars  Uiemselves ;  and  in  some  instances  efforts 
are  made  by  means  of  instruction  eiven  out  of  school-hours 
to  the  better  pupils,  to  train  up  a  less  insufficient  class  of 
assistants. 

The  most  important  results  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
enlightened  spirit  with  which  Dr.  J.  P.  Kay,  secretary  to 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  presides,  under  the 
direction  of  that  council,  over  the  changes  that  are  in  pro- 


gress. Among  his  many  efforts,  those  which  he  has  mads 
to  provide  a  suitable  education  for  die  pauper  children  of 
the  countoy,  amounting  in  number  to  56,835  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  are  of  great  moment,  not  only  for  the  direct 
good  whina  they  will  effect  for  a  neglected  class,  but  alio 
for  the  impulse  which  the  improvement  of  such  a  oiass  must 
give  to  education  in  generaL  Most  valuable  information 
as  to  what  is  being  done,  aa  well  as  to  what  is  needed,  is  con- 
tained in  '  Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,'  1841. 
The  volume  comprehends  a  fiUl  account  of  what  has  been 
accomplished,  and  of  what  is  attempted  in  die  Training 
School  at  Battersea  near  London,  established  and  for  the 
most  part  hitherto  supported  by  Dr.  Kay  and  Mr.  TuffiielL 
The  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  friend  of  popular 
education,  as  presenting  the  results  of  inquiries  made  in 
the  best  popular  schools  on  the  Continent,  and  particularly 
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Rise,  wash,  dress,  and  make  beds. 

Household  work,  viz.  scouring  and  sweeping  floors,  cleaning  grates,  shoes,  knives,  &&,  pumping  water, 

and  preparing  vegetables. 
March  into  garden,  and  commence  garden-work,  feed  pigs,  poultry,  and  milk  cows. 
March  from  garden,  deposit  tools,  and  wash. 
Reading  of  Scriptures  and  Prayer.    (In  the  spring,  half  an  hour  was  commonly  occupied  in  a  fhrniliar 

exposition  of  the  passage  of  Scripture  read.) 
Superintendents  present  reports. 
Breakfast. 


Classes  united 


1st  class 
2nd  class 

1st  class 

2nd  class 

Classes  united 


Mtmdaif. 


Reading  in 
the  Bible  aud 
religious  in- 
struction. 
Old  Testa- 
ment His- 
tory. 

Mechanics 
Arithmetic 

Mental  arith- 
metic. 
Etymology. 

Geography. 


TStetday. 


Reading   in 
the  Bible  and 
religious  in- 
struction. 
The  Gospels. 


Arithmetic. 
Mechanics. 

Etymology. 

Mental  arith- 
metic. 
Geography. 


Garden  wwk,  feeding  the  animals,  &e.  &c. 
Dinner. 
I  Classes  united     Mechanical      Map    Draw- 
Drawing,         ing. 


Wednesday. 


Reading  in 
the  Bible  and 
religious  in- 
struction. 
The  Acta  of 
the  Apostles. 


Mechanics. 
Arithmetic. 

Mental  arith- 
metic 
Etymology. 


Music. 


Thartday. 


Reading    in 
the  Bible  and 
religious   in- 
struction. 
The  Epistles. 


Arithmetic. 
Mechanics. 

Etymology. 

Mental  arith- 
metic. 
Geography. 


FMdojf. 


Committing 
to     memory 
texts  of  Scrip- 
ture. 


Mechanics. 
Arithmetic 

Mental  arith- 
metic. 
Etymology. 

Geography. 


Saturday. 


1 


Committing 
to  memory 
texts  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  ex- 
amination on 
theScriptoral 
reading  of  the 
week. 

Weekly    ex- 
amination. 


Ditto. 
Music. 


March  to  the  house  at  I,  waish  and  prepare  for  dinner. 


I  1st  class 

2nd  class 
1st  class 

2nd  class 


5  .     . 

6  .     . 
^ past  6 

7  ,      . 

8  .     . 


80  minutes 
past  9 


Algebra. 

Grammar. 
Natural  His- 
tory of  Birds. 
Do. 


Use  of  the 
Globes. 

Grammar 

Committing 
to  memory 
arithmetical 
tables  and 
rules  of 

grammar,  or 
mechanical 
formuls. 


Mechanical 
Drawing. 

Mensuration. 

Al^bra. 
Object    Les- 
son. 


Common  and 
Isometrical 
Perspective. 
Use  of  the 
Globes. 

a  • 

Grammar. 

Committing 
to  memory 
arithmetical 
tables  and 
rules  of 
grammar,  or 
mechanical 
formulea, 


Map    Draw- 
ing. 

Algebra. 

Grammar. 


Committing 
to  memory. 


Weekly  ex- 
amination. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 


March  to  garden  work,  feed  pigs,  poultry,  &e.,  and  milk  cows. 

March  firom  garden,  wash,  and  prepare  for  supper. 

Supper. 

Drill  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

Copj^oK  music  or  notes  on  geography,  or  mechanical  formulie  in  the  upper  class-foom. 

During  this  period  the  History  of  England  is  read  aloud.    Another  class  piMtinng  singing  m  the 

lower  class-room. 
Reading  of  Scripture  and  Prayer. 

Rebre  to  rest. 

Sunday. 

After  divine  service  one  of  the  sermons  of  the  day  is  written  from  memory.  In  the  evening  the  com- 
positions are  read  and  commented  upon,  and  the  catechism  or  some  other  portion  <tf  the  fbrmulAriss 
of  the  church  is  repeated,  with  texts  of  Soriptnre  UluBtrating  it.  ,      ,  ,,  ,,  ,i,^ 

Some  of  thedderrtudente  teaoh  in  theTiUaKeSandqr<Mhool.     ^^gtzed  by  VjUU^IV^ 
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M  ficwBtiiig  the  beat  of  what  hu  hitherto  been  effected  for 
(nppljiDg  a  well-trained  claw  of  teaohen.  The  design  ii 
to  edaeate— I,  preparatory  claMea  of  itudenta  and  pupiU ; 
S,  t  clau  of  candidates ;  3,  a  class  of  scholars.  Papils  of 
th«  fint  elus  are  examined  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and 
if  tpprorad,  receive  a  oertifieate  as  candidates  of  the  training- 
lebool :  the  candidates  who  make  due  proficiency  pass  at 
the  and  of  the  second  year  into  the  rank  of  scholar ;  and  in 
their  tarn,  the  scholars  in  the  third  year,  on  evincing  suit- 
able improvement,  receive  the  certificate  of  master.  Hi- 
therto the  training-seho<d  has  not  passed  the  preparatory 
itage;  the  routine  for  the  classes  in  this  stage  is  given  in 
the  preceding  table. 

Similar  tables  ibr  the  education  of  the  more  advanced 
daataa,  as  conducted  in  Continental  schools,  are  given  in 
the  book ;  in  which  tables,  among  other  points  worthy  of 
commendation,  two  subjects  of  instruction  deserve  special 
mention:  'The  means  of  improving  the  health  and  con- 
dition of  the  people;'  'Instruction  in  the  law  and  doties  of 
a  eititen.'  Not  only  however  is  the  range  of  instruction  in 
the  Mhool  at  Battersea  commensurate  with  the  duties  for 
vhich  the  young  men  ate  training,  but  the  methods  pur- 
sued are  no  less  effective  than  new  in  relation  to  the  great 
branches  of  instruction  which  now  constitute  and  those 
ilao  which  ought  to  enter  into  the  dementary  education  of 
the  country.  The  religions  department  appears  to  be  con- 
ducted  in  the  least  satisfttctory  manner.  Hitherto  no  suift- 
nent  evidence  appears  that  those  who  are  likely  to  give 
the  tone  to  popular  education  in  England  are  imprened 
Tith  the  necessity  and  convinced  of  the  practicability  of 
making  that  education  a  medium  for  instructing  the  people 
in  the  laws  of  health  and  their  rights  and  duties  aa  dtisena. 

Pnutian  Schools.— Tha  following  remarks  on  the  Prus- 
sian Schools  are  inserted  here  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a 
penon  to  contrast  what  has  been  done  in  that  country  with 
the  ttate  of  education  in  this  country.  It  is  a  fact  generally 
admitted  by  all  competent  judges,  that  the  system  of  public 
education  established  by  the  Prussian  government  is  the 
moat  complete  and  most  efficient  in  Europe  The  advantages 
vhich  the  people  derive  from  the  Prussian  ^vstem  arise  not 
onljr  from  the  large  amount  of  knowledge  nuich  is  diffused, 
but  also  from  the  circumatance  that  a  poiUon  of  this  know- 
ledge has  reference  to  the  future  pursuits  of  the  pupils.  In 
the  lyatem  of  instruction  in  this  country,  the  latter  object  is 
bardiy  ever  kept  in  view,  and'  the  education  given  in  the 
Btitith  schools  in  general  has  no  reference  to  actual  life. 
In  IVussia  parents  choose  a  school  for  their  children,  with 
a  Tiew  to  prepare  them  for  the  pursuits  which  are  to  form 
their  future  occupation.  As  soon  as  the  boys  have  ac- 
quired the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  the  parents  determine 
vhat  aball  be  their  business  in  life,  and  by  this  decision  de- 
termine their  choice  of  the  school  in  which  the  education 
of  the  boys  is  to  be  finished.  In  all  the  schools,  not  except- 
ing the  dementary  schools  in  the  country,  a  portion  of  the 
iostruction  is  of  a  general  nature,  but  those  branches  of 
knowledge  are  always  taught  which  have  reference  to  the 
future  destination  of  the  larger  part  of  the  pupils.  Bearing 
in  mind  this  arrangement  of  the  Prussian  schools,  the  whole 
•ptem  of  instruction  will  be  duly  appreciated. 

In  comparing  the  English  universities  with  those  of 
Fniaaia  and  of  Germany  in  general,  the  difference  is  most 
striking.  The  Prussian  universities  are  institutions  erected 
by  government  for  the  purpose  of  providing  fit  persons  for 
the  several  duties  which  devolve  on  the  officers  of  adminis- 
tntion.  These  institutions  are  subjected  to  frequent  changes, 
in  order  that  they  may  meet  the  demands  of  the  govem- 
meot  and  the  necessities  of  the  times.  In  Prussia  the  whole 
body  of  the  clergy,  the  judges,  the  maeistrates,  the  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  are  considered  as  officers  of  government. 
AU  most  be  licensed,  in  order  to  be  able  to  practise  their 
piofestion,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  appointed  to 
pkces  by  government.  Thus  the  government  has  erected 
and  maintains  the  universities  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
opiwrtunity  to  all  persons  of  acquiring  the  requisite  know- 
ledge for  the  performance  of  the  duties  incident  to  the 
Tarjoua  branches  of  administration.  The  universities  of 
Prussia  therefore  are  not  institutions  in  which  only  general 
knowledge  is  to  be  acquired ;  they  are  schools  of  divinity,  of 
juiispradence.  and  of  medicine.  The  professors  who  teach 
the  icienees  and  arts  beloiu;ing  to  these  three  great  divisions 
or  Acuities,  are  eonsideredf  as  oonstitttting  the  university, 
*M  the  profiMsors  of  philosophy  ot  of  arts  are  only  an  aj^ 


pondage  to  it.  Every  student  must  enter  into  one  of  the 
three  principal  &eulties;  by  doing  which  he  acquires  a 
claim  on  government,  after  the  termination  of  his  studies 
and  the  customary  extuoaination,  if  he  desires  to  be  employed 
as  a  clergyman,  judge,  or  physician.  There  is  indeed  always 
a  small  number  of  persons  who  are  considered  as  belonging 
only  to  the  faculty  of  arts,  who  have  no  other  object  than 
their  own  pleasure,  and  who  claim  no  employment  under 
government,  except  they  may  so  far  have  distinguished 
uiemselves  in  some  branch  of  philosophy  as  to  merit  an 
appointment  to  a  professorship.  In  modem  times  however 
even  this  faculty  of  arts  has  supplied  two  sets  of  men,  who 
are  so  educated  as  to  be  enabled  immediately  to  enter  into 
the  service  of  government,  namely,  officers  of  internal  ad- 
ministration and  teachers.  But  they  generally  declare,  on 
entering  the  faculty  of  arts,  that  they  intend  to  belong  to 
those  branches  of  the  faculty  which  comprehend  political 
science  and  philology,  and  this  is  expressly  stated  m  their 
matriculation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  different  schools  of  which  each 
Prussian  university  may  be  considered  as  composed,  might 
be  separate  establishments.  But  it  has  been  considered, 
that  there  are  certain  branches  of  knowledge,  which, 
though  not  indispensably  necessary  to  be  acquired  by  per- 
sons who  are  employed  by  government,  may  still  be  con- 
sidered useful  to  clergymen,  judges,  physicians,  teachers, 
and  officers  of  internal  administration.  These  branches  may 
be  useful  either  as  a  mental  discipline,  as  the  mathematics 
and  metaphysics,  or,  on  account  of  the  positive  knowle^ 
which  they  convey,  as  natural  history,  natural  philosophy, 
and  chemistry.  In  order  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity 
of  acquiring  this  knowledge,  the  phirosophical  faculty  has 
been  instituted,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  bond  that 
unites  the  other  parts  of  the  institution  and  constitntea 
them  into  one  body. 

The  object  for  which  the  Prussian  universities  have  been 
established,  being  so  different  from  that  of  similar  institutions 
in  England,  and  the  internal  organisation  consequently 
being  also  quite  different,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  that 
the  whole  course  of  studies  is  different ;  and  so  in  reality  it 
is.  The  number  of  persons  at  the  Grerman  universities  who 
study  Greek  and  Latin,  and  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
professors  of  these  languages,  is  comparatively  small,  and 
mostly  limited  to  those  who  wish  to  be  teachers,  and  to 
know  something  mora  of  the  matter  than  is  learned  in  the 
grammar-schools.  Other  students  do  not  attend  these  lec- 
tures, nor  is  it  necessary.  For  it  is  required  by  law,  and 
must  be  proved  by  strict  examination  at  the  time  of  admis- 
sion into  the  aniversity,  that  the  student  has  previously  ob- 
tained such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  as  to  be 
able  to  read  the  classical  authors  with  ease,  and  to  write 
Latin  prose  correctly,  and  also  that  he  has  made  such  pro- 
gress in  Greek  as  to  understand  an  easy  author.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  youth  who  has  so  far  acquired  the  antient 
languages  has  had  discipline  enough  of  that  kind  in  the 
grammar-school,  and  that  on  entering  the  university  the 
objects  of  his  studies  should  be  changed.  The  attention  of 
the  student  who  has  leisure  to  apply  himself  to  branches  of 
knowledge  not  immediately  connected  with  his  future  pur- 
suits is  mainly  directed  to  the  investigation  of  nature,  natural 
philosophy,  physiology,  and  chemistry,  with  mathematics. 
Others  however  who  prefer  the  investigation  of  the  human 
mind  enter  with  zeal  on  the  study  of  the  metaphysical  and 
moral  sciences,  and  others  apply  themselves  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  political  sciences.  The  student  however 
is  well  aware  that  all  these  studies  constitute  only  a  pre- 
paratory course,  and  that  at  the  examination  which  he  must 
undergo  before  he  can  claim  to  be  empbyed  by  government, 
he  never  wQl  be  asked  whether  he  has  studied  these  sciences 
or  has  acquired  any  of  these  branches  of  knowledge.  For 
that  reason  the  number  of  those  who  apply  themselves  to 
these  studies  is  comparatively  small.  By  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  youths  turn  their  attention  immediately  to  those 
branches  of  knowledge  with  which  they  must  be  acquainted 
before  they  can  enter  on  the  business  of  life  a*  ministers, 
lawyers,  and  physiciana. 

It  is  not  usual  for  the  atudents  at  the  German  univeraities 
to  take  a  degree,  except  for  those  who'  intend  to  practise  as 
physicians,  and  who  by  taking  the  degree  obtain  the  title 
of  doctor,  and  are  exempt  from  all  fUrther  examination. 
There  are  persons  who  take  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divi 
nily,  of  law,  and  of  philosophy,  but  they  are  only  a  few> 
and  they  are  generally  persons  who_  aspire  to  professorship* 
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III  toe  univenitiet.  It  u  rare  that  •  p«non  who  ha*  no 
tuch  viawi  aspirw  to  this  distinction  merely  for  the  sake 
of  the  honour. 

The  time  which  a  student  must  spend  at  the  university  is 
not  determined  by  law.  Ezperienoe  however  has  shown 
that  a  knowledge  of  law  cannot  he  acquired  in  less  than  two 
years ;  that  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  comprehend 
the  science  of  theology  require  three  years;  and  that  the 
information  which  a  good  physician  should  possess  can 
hardly  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  four  years.  Moat  of  the 
students  remain  somewhat  longer  than  the  times  which  have 
been  mentioned.  In  each  year  two  courses  of  lectures  are 
read,  and  these  two  periods  are  called  semesters.  Each 
semester  lasts  five  full  months.  Thus  the  youths  at  the 
Prussian  universities  are  occupied  there  at  least  thirty-eight 
weeks,  which  is  about  fifteen  weeks  more  than  the  terms  or 
Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

From  this  account  of  the  Prussian  universities  it  will  ap- 
pear that  nearly  all  the  students,  during  the  whole  time  of 
their  residence  at  the  university,  apply  themselves  to  the 
acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which  is  intimately  eonneeted 
with  their  future  station  in  life.  Before  they  are  permitted 
to  praetise  the  professions,  they  must  prove  that  their  ac- 
quirements are  such  as  to  give  them  a  just  title  to  do  so. 
As  a  specimen  of  the  knowledge  required  tnm  those  who 
enter  the  learned  professions,  we  give  that  which  is  required 
from  the  clergyman.  When  he  is  admitted  to  holy  orders, 
he  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  consequently  must  be  familiar  with  all  the  changes 
which  the  church  of  Christ  has  undergone  from  its  esta- 
blishment to  the  present  time,  and  by  what  events  these 
changes  have  been  produced.  He  must  also  be  acquainted 
with  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  their  different  opinions  respecting  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church.  The  practical  part  of  his  knowledge 
he  is  expected  to  draw  from  what  is  cidled  Dogmatic,  which 
explains  the  tenets  of  the  Protestants  as  established  by 
Luther,  with  the  changes  whieh  they  have  undergone  since 
his  death,  and  the  difference  in  the  tenets  professed  by  the 
different  denominations  of  Christians.  He  must  have  read 
the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  and  studied  cri- 
tically one  of  the  Gospels  and  two  of  the  Epistles  of  St 
Paul.    A  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  not  indis- 

Eensable,  but  if  the  student  knows  it,  he  is  considered  to 
ave  additional  merit.  The  moral  sciences  must  have 
formed  part  of  his  studies,  and  he  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  those  passages  of  the  Bible  in  which  Christian  duties 
are  inculcated.  When  a  student  shows,  by  undergoing  a 
strict  examination,  that  he  is  well  versed  in  these  four  parts 
of  theology,  he  may  be  admitted  to  holy  orders. 

The  age  of  admission  into  the  universities  is  fixed  by  law 
on  the  completion  of  the  eighteenth  year.  It  happens  how- 
ever very  frequently  that  even  at  that  age  the  student  has 
not  acquired  the  knowledge  which  would  enable  him  to  at- 
tend the  lectures  of  the  professors  with  advantage,  especially 
if  his  education  has  been  neglected  in  early  youth.  Many 
youths  therefore  do  not  go  to  the  university  before  the  com- 
pletion of  their  twentieth  or  twenty-flrat  year;  and  this 
delay  has  a  good  effect  on  their  conduct.  At  the  uni- 
versity most  of  them  are  tree  from  all  control  as  to  the  em- 
ployment of  their  time,  and  nearly  so  with  respect  to  their 
conduct.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  liberty  would  be 
followed  by  bad  consequences,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  young  men  in  general,  after  the  completion  of  their 
eighteenth  year,  have  too  much  good  sense  to  abandon 
themselves  altogether  to  idleness  and  debauchery,  and  to 
neglect  those  studies  which  are  indispensable  to  enable  them 
to  follow  a  profession. 

Academical  education  in  Prussia  is  finished  at  the  uni- 
versities: it  begins  in  the  gymnasia.  The  gymnasia  were 
originally  designed  for  preparing  pupils  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures of  the  professors  at  the  universities  with  ease  and 
profit,  and  with  this  view  Greek  and  Latin,  with  some  mar 
thematics,  formerly  constituted  nearly  the  only  objects  of 
instruction.  At  this  time  they  had  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  English  grammar-scbooL  But  government  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  time  which  the  young  men  passed  at  the 
universities  was  hardly  more  than  sufileient  to  enable  them 
to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  their  profession  ;  and 
it  was  frequently  almost  impossible  for  them  to  find  time 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  some  branches  of 
knowledge,  which,  though  not  strictly  necessary  for  the 
practice  of  their  professions,  are  considered  as  parts  of  a 


liberal  edueation,  and  give  to  thoae  who  poweii  tltem  w 
advantage  over  othart  in  aocietr.  Aomrdtngly  it  waa  eoi^ 
sidered  that  an  inatruotion  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  some 
mathematics,  if  oondooted  on  a  good  ayatem,  could  not 
oooupy  all  the  time  of  young  men  to  the  completion  of  thwr 
eighteenth  year,  and  this  consideration  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  many  other  branches  of  knowledge  into  these  schools. 
At  present  hardly  more  than  one-thira  of  the  time  whieh 
the  pupils  pfass  at  these  school*  is  employed  in  teaching  them 
those  branches  of  khowledge  which  were  formerly  tm  only 
objects  of  instruction.  The  teachers  opposed  these  change*, 
and  created  diffieultie*,  but  as  they  are  appointed  by  govern- 
ment, their  resistance  was  soon  overcome.  Thus  many 
branches  of  knowledge  have  gradually  found  their  way  into 
these  schools,  among  which  are  the  first  principles  of  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  especially  the 
physiological  parts,  and  a  pretty  extensive  course  of  geo- 
graphy and  of  bistor}-,  both  antient  and  modem.  Nothing 
however  is  taught  which  ha*  an  immediate  reference  to  the 
future  oocnpation  of  the  pupil*,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  the  elements  of  which  those  who  are  in- 
tended to  \»  clergymen  are  obliged  to  acquire  at  school 
The  age  of  admission  to  the  gymnasia  is  established  by  law 
at  the  oompletion  of  fourteen  years,  and  the  boys  muat 
remain  there  till  they  have  completed  their  eighteenth  year, 
but  they  frequently  stay,  as  already  observed,  two  or  three 
years  Ipnger.  Before  they  leave  school,  they  must  submit  to 
a  strict  examination,  in  which  they  must  show  that  they 
have  acquired  those  branches  of  learning  wbiob  are  required 
by  law  n:om  those  who  go  to  a  university. 

These  two  kinds  of  institutions,  the  universities  and  gym 
nasia,  are,  strictly  speaking,  established  and  supportwl  by 
government  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  state  with  a 
sufRcient  number  of  men  capable  of  conducting  all  the 
branches  of  administration.  The  other  Prussian  schools  are 
designed  to  give  the  people  that  instruction  which  is  oonsi- 
dered  necessary  for  them. 

The  Prussian  government  has  for  many  years  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  the  best  means  of  obtaioing  a  sufficient 
supply  of  good  teacher*  for  all  kinds  of  school*.  These 
persons,  having  been  trained  up  as  teaober*,  have  no  pros- 
pect of  succeeding  better  in  any  other  occupation.  When 
they  are  appointed  to  a  place  by  government,  they  know 
that  they  are  to  remain  there  for  several  years,  and  that  the 
improvement  of  their  oondition  depends  solely  on  the  opinion 
which  the  state  may  form  of  their  industry,  ability,  and  their 
success  in  teaching.  It  i*  not  easy  for  them  to  break  off 
their  engagement,  as  in  that  country  there  are  vary  few  in- 
stitutions  of  education  in  which  the  choice  of  the  teaebers 
does  not  materially  depend  on  governmenL  Thus  they  are 
compelled  to  remain  where  they  are,  and  to  exert  them- 
selves  to  the  utmost  to  attract  the  attention  of  government 
by  instructing  their  pupils  in  the  respective  branches  of 
knowledge  prescribed  by  law.  It  will  easily  be  admitted 
that  even  persons  of  moderate  talents  must  become  excel- 
lent teachers  in  such  a  situation  in  the  course  of  ten  year*; 
and  such  persons  will  be  able  to  continue  to  work  effieiently 
at  least  to  their  fifty-fifth  or  sixtieth  year. 

Without  entering  into  ftirther  details  on  this  point,  it  is 
certain  that  the  advantages  which  the  Prussian  schools  have 
over  similar  institutions  in  this  country,  are  mainly  owing 
to  the  teaebers  having  been  trained  for  the  business,  and  to 
the  circumstance  of  their  devoting  their  labour*  to  the  same 
school  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

The  Prussian  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  at 
large  are  divided  into  middling  (or  city)  schools  ana  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  city  schools  are  designed  for  the  education 
of  all  those  who,  from  their  station  in  society,  require  to  be 
better  instructed  than  the  lower  classes,  but  do  not  require 
an  academical  education  to  qualify  them  for  their  future  oc- 
cupations. As  the  oceupations  for  which  the  pupils  are  to 
be  prepared  in  these  schools  are  very  various,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding difference  in  the  schools  appropriated  to  this 
class  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of  instruction.  There  are 
certainly  some  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  properly 
considered  as  belonging  to  general  mstruction,  and  these 
are  common  to  all  the  schools,  but  in  each  of  them  subjects 
are  taught  which  have  reference  to  the  locality,  and  to  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  many  kinds  of  instruction  which  are  useful  in  a 
seaport  would  be  quite  out  of  plane  in  a  province  two  hun- 
dred miles  flrom  the  sea,  and  that  the  population  of  a  mano* 
fketuring  district  requires  to  be  instructed  in  some  braache* 
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of  knowledge  which  are  of  no  uw  to  agrioulturiats  and 
othera.  Tm  largeat  eatabliahmenU  of  this  kind  are  called 
•ehool*  of  praotioil  knowled^  (realhohulen).  Aa  a  general 
rale,  six  or  leren  teachers  are  regillarly  employed  in  them. 
The  antient  languages  are  not  taught,  with  the  exception  of 
L«tin,  whinh  however  is  taught  to  a  less  extent  than  in  the 
gymnasia.  On  the  other  hand,  more  time  is  employed  in 
the  acquisition  of  scientiBc  knowledge,  but  it  is  taught  in 
tpiaetieal  and  not  strictly  scientific  way.  The  principal 
ohjaets  of  instruction  are  the  mathematics  (including  eom- 
meicial  arithmetic),  the  natural  sciences  fwhioh  comprehend 
natural  history,  experimental  philosophy,  and  chemistry, 
with  special  reference  to  the  arts  and  manufactures),  geo- 
Rspfay,  history,  the  German  and  French,  and  sometimes 
ue  English  languages,  writing  and  drawing.  Before  the 
pupils  enter  thuis  inatitntions,  they  must  have  acquired  a 
wund  and  complete  elementary  education,  and  only  youths 
who  have  attained  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve  years  are  ad- 
mitted. They  stay  at  these  schools  between  three  and  four 
jwan.  The  smallest  of  the  schools  comprehended  under 
tbit  dtvision  are  very  little  superior  to  the  elementary 
lehools  as  to  the  general  instmetion,  except  that  a  more  ex- 
tensive course  of  arithmetic,  with  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  geography  and  the  history  of  the  country,  is  added.  Such 
ichooU  are  frequently  managed  by  a  single  teacher.  The 
Mbools  between  these  two  extremes  vary  greatly  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers,  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  taught,  and  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  taught  But  in  all  of  them 
great  attention  is  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  and  the  vicinity. 

The  elementanr  schools  in  Prussia  are  the  most  nume- 
rous, and  by  fkr  the  greater  part  of  the  people  receive  their 
education  in  them.  The  Prussian  government  has  con- 
ferred a  great  benellt  on  the  people  by  bestowing  much 
attention  on  the  improvement  of  tnese  schools  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  the  effects  of  this  care  are  already  per- 
ceptible. Though  the  number  of  these  schools  is  very  large, 
all  of  them  are  now  provided  with  teachers,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  best  methods  of  imparting  to  children  the 
dements  of  knowledge,  and  of  aoeustominff  them  to  labour. 
The  skill  of  these  teachers  in  instructing  the  3rouths  iik  ele- 
mentary knowledge  has  enabled  the  government  to  increase 
the  aubjects  of  elementary  education,  and  accordingly  in 
most  of  these  schools,  in  addition  to  religion,  reading  and 
writing,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  the  history  and  geogra- 
phy of  the  country,  and  some  notions  of  natural  history 
begin  to  form  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 

An  elementary  school  is  generally,  though  not  always, 
attached  to  a  city  lehool,  and  a  citv  school  always  to  a  gym- 
nasium. In  sQch  cases  both  schools  are  under  the  direction 
and  management  of  the  same  persona,  from  which  oircum- 
itanee  there  results  a  closer  connection  between  the  subjects 
taught  in  both  schools.  For  instance,  when  a  gymnasium  is 
anited  to  a  city  school,  there  are  six  classes,  but  it  is  only  in 
the  two  upper  daases  that  subjects  are  taught  which  refer 
exclaaively  to  university  studies.  The  third  class  constitutes 
an  intermediate  stage,  in  which  pupils  designed  for  the  uni- 
Teraity  are  mixed  with  others  who  are  not.  In  this  class  the 
boj's  generally  b^n  to  learn  the  Ghreek  language,  but  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  the  univenity  are  not  compelled 
to  attend  the  Greek  class. 

We  have  before  observed  that  the  Prussian  schools  have 
attained  their  present  state  of  excellence  mainly  from  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  teachers  have  been  trained  regu- 
larly for  the  business.  Long  experience  has  convinced  the 
goremment  that  no  reel  improvement  in  the  education  of 
Tooth  can  be  effeeted  without  providing  competent  teachers. 
It  has  however  been  found  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  at 
any  pains  to  get  academical  teachers.  There  are  always 
penona  who  have  such  a  decided  indinatiott  to  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  knowledge,  as  willingly  to  make  some 
•utifloe  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  it,  and  when  such  persons 
know  that  while  they  satisfy  their  inclination  they  can 
obtam  a  competent  income  and  an  honourable  station  in 
•oeiety,  they  gladly  devote  themselves  to  such  a  pursuit 
The  government  therefore  has  considered  that  by  attaefainj; 
tanffleient  salary  to  the  different  professorships  in  the  nm- 
Waitiea,  persons  will  never  be  wanting  to  111  those  chairs 
with  advmtage  to  the  state ;  and  this  opinion  has  proved 
io  be  well  founded.  The  case  is  different  with  school  teaefaera. 
It  is  their  bntinesa  to  impart  to  their  pupils  the  elements  of 
krowleoge,  whieb  have  generally  very  few  attractions  for 
ttybodj,  thoo^  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  progress  in  the 


acquisition  of  knowledge  without  being  well  acquainted 
witn  them.  It  often  happens  that  persons  well  acquainted 
with  these  elements  are  not  capable  of  communicating  them 
to  others,  at  least  not  to  children,  unless  they  have  been  trained 
to  the  occupation.  When  therefore  the  government  began 
seriously  to  consider  bow  the  teaching  in  the  gymnasia 
oonld  be  improved,  and  found  that  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  instruction  in  these  schools  was  that  of  the  antient  lan- 
guages, it  conceived  the  idea  of  preparing  the  teachers  for 
those  schools  by  a  training  under  the  best  Greek  and  Latin 
scholars  of  the  age.  This  led  to  the  erection  of  ihe  Philo- 
logical SeminarieSi  which  are  constituted  simply  thus  :— The 
professors  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  at  the  univer- 
sities explain  to  the  students  who  have  been  admitted  a« 
members  of  the  seminaries  a  classical  author  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  think  that  it  ought  to  be  explained  in  the 
upper  classes  of  the  gymnasia.  Alter  proceeding  in  this 
way  for  two  or  three  months,  they  direct  those  pupils  who 
have  made  most  proficiency  to  continue  where  they  have 
left  off,  giving  them  the  necessary  time  for  preparation. 
The  pupils  do  this  aa  well  as  they  can,  and  the  professors 
point  out  the  difficulties  which  they  may  have  overlooked, 
by  asking  questions  and  by  adding  some  few  observations. 
Every  member  of  the  seminary  must  submit  to  this  task 
by  turns,  and  it  will  easily  be  supposed  that  by  this  method 
of  proceeding  the  acquaintance  of  the  students  with  the 
language  must  be  increased,  and  much  more  so  than  if  the 
professors  were  merely  to  lecture  on  the  author.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  first  attempts  of  young  men,  even  of  those 
who  have  talents  for  teaching,  are  rarely  attended  with  suc- 
cess, and  this  has  been  ascribed  to  their  limited  acouaintance 
with  mankind  in  eeneral,  and  the  character  of  children  in 
particular.  It  is  obvious  that  knowledge  of  this  description 
cannot  be  aeqnii^ed  from  books,  and  that  it  can  only  be 
acquired  by  continual  intercourse  with  children,  and  by  early 
opportunities  of  practising  the  art  of  teaching. 

This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  pedagogic  semina- 
ries, which  are  also  connected  with  the  universities,  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  that  professor  of  the  theolo- 
gical or  philosophical  faculty  who  has  distingnished  himself 
by  his  seal  for  the  promotion  of  education.  After  having 
made  the  future  teachers  acquainted,  by  way  of  introduction, 
with  the  character  of  children,  the  professor  introduces  them 
into  the  school  which  is  attaehed  to  each  pedagogic  semi- 
nary, and  in  which  the  fiKure  teacher  has  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  practising  the  art  of  teaching,  and  of  seeing  how  it 
is  practised  by  others.  He  also  derives  another  advantage 
fh>m  attending  this  school.  Passing  successively  throogh 
all  the  divisions  of  the  school  in  this  way,  he  soon  becomes 
aware  of  the  deficiency  of  bis  knowledge,  and  this  conviction 
comes  upon  him  at  a  time  when  he  can  remedy  the  deficiency 
without  difficulty.  As  the  university  baa  the  best  teachers 
in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  he  has  only  to  place  himself 
under  the  professor  of  that  science  in  which  he  wishes  to 
improve  himself,  and  thus  he  may  soon  acquire  the  neces- 
sary proficiency.  It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  when  a 
young  man  who  is  designed  to  be  a  teacher  has  attended 
this  institution  six  or  eight  hours  a  week  for  three  years, 
and  is  frequently  ordered  to  instmct  the  pupils  under  the 
direction  of  the  professor,  he  will  acquire  such  skill  in  the 
management  of  children,  that  when  he  has  to  act  indepen- 
dently, he  has  only  to  take  up  the  task  where  he  has  left  it 
off  at  the  seminary.  Without  such  opportunity  of  being 
initiated  in  the  art  of  instruction,  be  might  for  a  long  time 
remain  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  and  he  would  only  find  out 
the  right  way  after  committing  numerous  mistakes,  and 
making  many  useless  experiments.  The  attendance  on  the 
philological  and  pedagogical  seminaries  takes  up  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  fntnre  teacher's  time  during  his  stay  at  the 
university.  The  greater  part  of  the  young  men  who  have 
been  trained  up  in  this  way,  are  afterwards  appointed  teach- 
ers at  the  gymnasia,  but  many  of  them  are  also  employed 
in  the  city  schools,  in  which  many  branches  of  knowledge 
are  taught  that  can  hardly  be  acquired  to  a  certain  degree 
of  perfection  without  going  to  the  university.  Formerly  all 
the  teachers  in  these  two  classes  of  schools  were  young 
cleigymen,  who  were  required  to  be  teachers  before  receiv- 
ing  an  appointment  to  a  living ;  and  although  at  present 
this  is  occasionally  done,  most  of  the  teachers  have  been 
merely  trained  for  that  vocation.  Young  clergymen  are 
only  employed  as  teachers  in  these  schools  when  they 
have  regularly  attended  the  seminaries,  and  have  there 
>hown  considerable  aptitude  for  teaching,  but  few  of  them 
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Ue  able  to  vroMcute  both  purauiti  with  luoeess.  Thui  the 
young  men  wno  are  designed  for  teachers  may  be  said  to 
eonstitute  at  present  as  distinct  a  body  in  the  Prussian 
universities  as  those  who  are  designed  to  be  clergymen. 
This  is  a  great  step  gained,  and  the  consequences  cannot 
fail  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  education. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  providing  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  teachers  for  the  gymnasia  and  upper  classes  of  the 
city  schools,  the  Prussian  governmeut  began  to  direct  its 
attention  to  make  the  same  provision  for  the  elementary 
schools.  The  seminaries  for  schoolmasters,  as  those  insti- 
tutions are  called,  have  grown  up  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  They  are  not  connected  with  the  universities,  inas- 
much as  the  knowledge  required  ftom  the  teachers  of  these 
schools  may  be  obtained  without  an  academical  education. 
Most  of  these  institutions  are  established  in  small  towns, 
and  some  of  them  in  villages,  in  order  that  the  attention  of 
the  young  men  who  attend  them  may  not  be  distracted. 
Young  men  who  have  been  educated  in  elementary  schools 
are  admitted  into  these  institutions  between  the  ages  of  six- 
teen and  twenty  years ;  but  they  must  have  previously 
acquired  that  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  taught  in  the 
lower  schools.  If  they  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  they  are 
obliged  to  go  through  a  preparatory  course  before  entering 
the  seminary.  They  remain  in  the  institution  from  two  to 
three  years.  Besides  the  director  of  the  establishment,  two 
or  three  regular  teachers  are  employed,  and  a  school  is  at- 
tached to  it  The  time  of  the  future  teacher  during  bis 
stay  in  the  semiuary  is  divided  between  improving  his  know- 
ledge, and  acquiring  the  art  of  teaching  children.  The 
first  half  of  the  time  that  he  remains  in  the  institution  is 
principally  employed  in  attaining  the  former  object,  and 
the  second  half  is  devoted  to  the  latter  object.  His  studies 
are  directed  by  the  teschers  and  the  director,  who  fre- 

tuently  call  upon  him  to  give  an  account  of  what  be  is 
oing.  When  he  is  admitted  into  the  school,  he  is  at  first 
only  a  spectator,  and  the  teachers  of  the  seminary  instruct 
the  children  in  his  presence.  In  course  of  time  the  semi- 
narists are  called  upon  to  continue  the  work  begun  by  the 
teachers.  They  are  also  generally  present  when  other 
seminarists  instruct  the  class,  and  this  affords  them  many 
opportunities  of  comparing  the  different  modes  of  teaching, 
so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  different  characters  of  the 
teachers.  At  the  meetings  of  the  teachers,  which  regularly 
take  place  after  the  children  have  left  the  school,  the  teachers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  head  master,  make  their  observa- 
tions on  the  teaching  of  the  seminarists,  on  the  mistakes  they 
have  committed,  and  point  out  to  them  what  they  ought  to 
do,  in  order  to  obtain  their  object  with  greater  certainty.  It 
is  generally  found  that  after  having  practised  teaching  for  a 
year  or  a  year  and  a  half  in  this  manner,  these  young  men 
have  so  far  acquired  the  art,  that  an  elementary  school  may 
he  safely  entrusted  to  them.  When  these  institutions  were 
established,  the  instruction  was  limited  to  the  common  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  lower  schools,  which  are  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  the  principal  tenets  of  religion ;  but  the 
seminarists  were  of  course  obliged  to  learn  all  these  sub- 
iects  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  are  usually  taught  in  the 
lower  schools.  But  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  acquisi- 
tion of  this  amount  of  knowledge  did  not  entirely  fill  up 
the  time  of  the  seminarists,  government  extended  the  plan, 
and  added  the  elements  of  geometry,  the  study  of  the  native 
language,  the  geography,  and  principal  historical  events  of 
the  country,  and  music.  These  subjects  are  also  now  in 
course  of  being  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools  them- 
selves. Before  the  seminarists  leave  the  institution,  they 
must  submit  to  an  examination,  which  is  conducted  by  a 
committee  composed  of  the  director  of  the  seminary,  and 
one  or  more  .deputies  sent  by  the  provincial  government 
According  to  the  resul  t  of  this  examination,  they  receive  their 
testimonials,  in  which  the  degree  of  their  talent  and  ability 
for  teaching  is  stated,  and  also  in  what  kinds  of  knowledge 
they  have  distinguished  themselves,  or  in  what  tbey  have 
been  found  deficient 

The  Prussian  government  controls  all  the  public  schools 
and  institutions  for  education,  but  not  all  of  them  to  the 
same  extent  The  Universitiea,  being  considered  only  as 
schools  in  which  the  different  functionaries  of  government 
receive  the  requisite  instruction,  are  in  all  respects  subject 
to  the  immediate  control  of  the  state,  which  determines 
what  those  persons  must  learn,  and  by  whom  they 
are  to  be  taught;  and  the  same  principle  applies  to  the 
Phlological  and  Pedagogical  Seminaries.    If  the  Glymnasia 


were  attended  by  those  only  who  are  derigiied  for  an 
academical  education,  Uiey  would  probably  be  directed  and 
entirely  superintended  by  government ;  but  as  a  City  School 
is  always  united  to  these  institutions,  government  appoints 
only  the  teachers,  and  determines  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, entrusting  a  portion  of  the  superintendence  to  the 
local  authorities  and  the  heads  of  the  communities  in 
which  the  schools  are  situated.  As  to  the  Seminaries  for 
Schoolmasters,  if  these  institutions  were  left  to  the  direction 
of  the  public  at  large,  no  intimate  connection  between  them 
and  the  elementary  schools  could  be  effected,  and  the  con- 
trol would  be  either  incomplete  or  capricious.  Hence  go- 
vernment has  assumed  the  entire  direction  and  superinten- 
dence of  these  schools.  But  when  the  teachers  who  have 
been  brought  up  in  these  institutions  have  left  them,  the 
government  does  not  interfere  as  to  the  mode  of  their  being 
employed  or  engaged.  The  choice  of  the  teachers  for  thi 
city  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  is  always  left  to  a 
committee  composed  of  certain  deputies  of  the  community 
and  of  the  local  authorities,  which  committee  has  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  schools,  and  is  in  some 
measure  responsible  for  the  instruction.  But  though  the 
government  does  not  interfere  with  the  internal  arrange- 
ment of  these  schools,  it  reserves  the  exclusive  power  of 
determining  the  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught  in  every 
kind  of  schools,  and,  as  far'  as  respects  the  city  schools,  in 
every  particular  sohooL  Every  committee  is  also  bound  by 
law  to  draw  up  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
school  during  the  last  year,  in  which  ate  stated  all  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  it;  and  the  government, 
if  it  winks  it  advisable,  proposes  alterations. 

(Cousins's  JRepurt  on  the  Slate  qf  Puldic  Imtruetion  in 
Germany,  &c ;  Harnis^,  Handbuch  Jur  dot  Deuttehe 
VoOutcmdweeen;  Ohieit,  Die  Scftule.oderElementartehule, 
Burgertchule,  und  Gynmaeium;  and  Journal  qf  Education, 
vols,  vi.,  viii,,  and  x.)    

SCHOOLfi,  ENDOWED.  An  Endowed  School  in  Eng- 
land is  a  school  which  was  established  and  is  supported  by 
funds  given  and  appropriated  to  the  perpetual  use  of  such 
school,  either  by  the  king  or  by  private  individuals.  En- 
dowed schools  may  be  divided,  with  respect  to  the  objects  of 
the  founder,  into  grammar-schools,  and  schools  not  grammar- 
schools.  A  grammar-school  is  properly  a  school  in  which 
the  learned  languages,  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  are  taught, 
as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  explained.  Endowed  schools 
may  also  be  divided,  with  respect  to  their  constitution  for 
the  purposes  of  government,  into  schools  incorporated  and 
schools  not  incorporated.  Incorporated  schools  belong  to 
the  class  of  corporations  called  eleemosynary,  which  com- 

Erehends  colleges  and  halls,  and  chartered  hospitals  or  alms- 
ouses. 

Endowed  schools  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
legal  name  of  Charities,  as  that  word  is  used  in  the  act  of 
the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  4,  which  is  entitled  '  An  Act 
to  redress  the  Misemployraent  of  Lands,  Goods,  and  Stocks 
of  Money  heretofore  given  to  Charitable  Uses.'  Incorporated 
schools  have  generally  been  founded  by  the  authority  of 
letters  patent  from  the  crown,  but  in  some  cases  by  act  of 
parliament  The  usual  course  of  proceeding  has  been  for 
the  person  who  intended  to  give  property  for  the  foundation 
of  a  school,  to  apply  to  the  crown  for  a  licence.  The  licence 
is  given  in  the  form  of  letters  patent  which  empower  the 
person  to  found  such  a  school,  and  to  make,  or  to  empower 
others  to  make,  rules  and  regulations  for  its  government,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  at  variance  with  the  terms  of  the  patent. 
The  patent  also  incorporates  certain  persons  and  their  auoces- 
sora,  who  are  named  or  referred  to  in  it,  as  the  governors  of 
the  school.  This  was  the  form  of  foundation  in  the  case  of 
Harrow  School,  which  was  founded  by  John  Lyon,  iu  the 
fourteenth  year  of  Elizabeth,  pursuant  to  letters  patent 
firom  the  queen.  Sometimes  the  master  and  usher  are  made 
members  of  the  corporation,  or  the  master  only ;  and  in  the 
instance  of  Berkhampstead  School,  which  was  founded  by 
act  of  parliament  (2  &  3  Bdw.  VI.,  reciting  certain  letters 
patent  of  Henry  VIII.),  the  corporation  consists  of  the 
master  and  usher  only,  of  whom  the  master  is  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  the  usher  is  appointed  by  the  master.  The 
lands  and  other  property  of  the  school  are  vested  in  the  cor- 
poration, whose  duty  it  is  to  apply  them,  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  donation,  in  supporting  the  school,  that  is,  in 
paying  the  master  and  usher  such  sums  as  they  are  entitled 
to  receive,  and  for  other  purposes  necessary  for  the  support 
of  the  schooL    Many  school  endowments  are  of  a  xnixeA 
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utQie,  the  fiinds  being  appn:)]]iiated  both  to  tbe  lupport  of 
t  free-school  and  for  other  charitable  purposes.  These  other 
purpose*  «re  -very  various ;  but  among  them  the  uuion  or 
conDection  of  an  hospital  or  almshouse  with  a  free-school 
n  one  of  the  most  common. 

Where  there  is  no  charter  of  incorpoiation,  which  is  the 
case  in  a  great  number  of  school  endowments,  the  lands  and 
oiher  property  of  the  school  are  vested  in  trustees,  whose 
duties  as  to  the  application  of  the  funds  are  just  the  same 
IS  in  the  case  of  an  incorporated  school.  If  the  founder  has 
declared  that  there  shall  always  be  a  certain  number  of 
trustees,  or  that  the  original  number  shall  always  be  filled 
up  whenever  it  is  diminished  by  death  to  a  certain  amount, 
it  is  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  tbe  actual  trustees  to 
add  to  their  numbers  by  such  legal  modes  of  conveyance  as 
shall  vest  the  school  property  in  them  and  tbe  new  trustees 
jointly.  These  conveyances  sometimes  cause  a  considerable 
expenae;  and  vihea  they  have  been  neglected,  which  is 
often  the  case,  and  the  estates  have  consequently  become 
Tested  in  the  heir-at-law  of  the  surviving  trustee,  some 
difficulty  is  occasionally  experienced  in  finding  out  the  per- 
son in  whom  the  school  estates  have  thus  become  vested 
by  operation  of  law.  When  the  school  property  consists  of 
money,  the  same  kind  of  difficulty  arises  j  and  money  is  also 
more  liable  to  be  lost  than  land. 

Bvery  charity,  and  schools  amongst  the  rest,  snems  to  be 
subject  to  visitation.  We  shall  first  speak  of  incorporated 
schools. 

The  founder  may  make  the  persons  to  whom  he  gives 
the  school  property  on  trust  also  the  governors  of  his  foun- 
dation for  all  purposes ;  and  if  he  names  no  special  visitor, 
it  appears  that  such  persons  will  be  visitors  as  well  as  trus- 
tees. If  he  names  a  person  as  visitor,  such  person  is  called 
a  special  vbitor ;  and  it  is  a  general  rule  that  if  the  founder 
names  no  special  visitor,  and  does  not  constitute  the  gover- 
nors of  his  foundation  the  visitors,  the  heir-at-law  of  the 
founder  will  be  visitor ;  and  if  there  is  uo  heir-at-law,  the 
ciown  vrill  visit  by  the  lord  keeper  of  tbe  great  seaL  The 
king  is  visitor  of  all  schools  founded  by  himself  or  his  an- 
cestors. The  duties  of  trustees  and  visitors  are  quite  distinct, 
whether  the  same  persons  are  trustees  and  visitors,  or  the 
trustees  and  visitors  are  different.  It  is  the  duty  of  trustees 
to  preserve  the  school  property,  and  to  apply  it  to  tbe  pur- 
poses intended  by  the  founder.  In  respect  of  their  trust, 
trustees  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, like  all  other  trustees ;  and  of  course  they  are  answer- 
able for  all  misapplication  of  the  funds.  It  is  tha  visitor's 
duty  to  inquire  into  the  behaviour  of  the  master  and  usher 
in  their  respective  o£Sces,  and  into  the  general  conduct  of 
the  schooL  He  must  judge  according  to  the  founder's 
rules,  which  he  cannot  alter  unless  he  is  empowered  by  the 
terms  of  the  donation  to  do  so.  There  seems  tabe  no  reason 
for  sappooinf;  that  the  king,  in  respect  of  royal  foundations, 
has  any  further  power  than  other  persons,  and  consequently 
he  cannot  alter  the  terms  of  the  donation,  unless  this  power 
'vas  originally  reserved  to  the  founder  and  his  successors ; 
liot  on  this  matter  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Tbe  visitor,  or  those  who  have  visitorial  power,  can  alone 
remove  a  master  or  usher  of  an  endowed  schooL  The  Court 
of  Chancery  never  removes  a  master  or  usher,  when  they 
ue  part  of  the  corporate  body,  on  th«  general  principle  that 
this  court  has  no  power  to  remove  a  corporator  of  any  kind; 
lod  when  there  is  a  visitor,  or  persons  with  visitorial  power, 
the  Court  never  attempts  directly  to  remove  a  master  or 
usher,  even  if  they  are  not  members  of  the  corporation. 

This  is  the  law  on  the  subject.  (17  Ve.,  Att.-Gen.  v.  the 
carl  of  Claxendon.)  But  law  does  not  always  regulate  the 
Aeenea  of  a  court  of  equity.  In  the  case  of  the  Attorney- 
General  V.  Brown,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  reported, 
the  Master  of  tbe  Rolls  decreed  that  Brown,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  corporation  of  Tideswell  school,  both  in  his 
capacity  of  vicar  of  the  parish  of  Tideswell  and  in  his 
capacity  of  master  of  the  school,  should  resign  one  of  the 
two  places. 

Trustees  of  endowed  schools  which  are  not  incorporated, 
are  accountable  in  a  court  of  equity  for  the  management 
of  the  school  property.  But  the  internal  management  of 
tbe  school  still  belongs  to  the  special  visitor,  if  there  is  one ; 
and  if  there  is  no  special  visitor,  it  belongs  to  tbe  founder's 
heir.  Trustees  of  endowed  schools,  simply  as  such,  are 
merely  the  guardians  of  the  property,  as  already  observed ; 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  take  c^e  of  it,  and  to  apply  the 
•  according  to  ^le  fotcilersinteatioD.  It  has  howwer 
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bappeoed  tuat  in'schools  not  incorporated  the  junsdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  the  visitorial  jurisdiction  have 
not  been  kept  quite  distinct;  and  cases  have  arisen  in 
which  it  has  been  found  very  difiBcult  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding.  It  will  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  (except  that  of  the  Attorney- 
General  0.  Brown,  and  even  the  effect  of  that  was  only  to 
put  the  master  to  his  election)  where  the  Court  of  Chancery 
has  affected  to  remove  a  master  even  of  a  school  not  incor- 
porated, though  there  are  cases  in  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted indirectly. 

In  the  case  of  Atherstone  school,  which  was  founded  by 
letters  patent  of  Elizabeth,  1593  {ReporU  of  Charity  Com- 
nistionera,  29th  Rep.,  part  ii.,  p.  955),  no  express  power 
was  given  to  the  governors  to  remove  the  master.  On  an 
information  being  filed  by  the  master,  the  chancellor  thought 
that  the  power  of  suspension  and  amotion  of  the  master 
ought  to  have  been  vested  iu  the  governors  and  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  concurrently ;  and  he  referred  it  to  the 
master,  to  apNove  of  some  convenient  form  of  such  joint 
regpjlation.  But  this  and  other  similar  cases  are  of  very 
doubtful  authority.  Properly,  the  removal  of  a  master  is 
only  effected  by  a  person  appointed  as  visitor  by  the  fouitder ; 
and  if  there  is  no  such  visitor,  and  no  founder's  heir,  the 
proper  mode  of  proceeding  in  such  case  is  to  apply  by  petition 
to  the  keeper  of  tbe  great  seal  as  visitor  on  behalf  of  the 
crown,  and  not  to  the  chancellor  by  bill,  or  by  bill  and  in- 
formation. There  is  no  doubt  that  a  special  visitor,  who 
receives  the  proper  power  for  that  purpose  from  the  founder, 
can  remove  the  master  of  a  school ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  if  the  founder  has  appointed  no  special  visitor,  tbe  visi- 
torial power  belongs  to  h\8  heir-at-law,  if  one  can  be  found. 
It  may  however  be  true,  as  it  is  sometimes  asserted,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  an  instance  in  which  the  founder's 
heir  has  exercised  such  visitorial  power.        '. 

A  free  grammar-school  is  an  endowment  for  teaching  the 
learned  languages,  or  Greek  and  Latin,  and  for  no  other 

Surpose,  unless  tbe  founder  has  prescribed  other  things  to 
e  taught  besides  grammar.  This  legal  meaning  of  the 
term  grammar-school  has  been  fixed  by  various  judicial  de- 
cisions, and  it  is  quite  established,  that  if  the  founder  merely 
espressos  his  intention  to  found  a  grammar-school,  the 
school  must  be  a  school  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  only. 
If  it  should  happen  that  tbe  endowment  has  fur  a  long  time 
been  perverted  from  its  proper  purposes,  this  will  not  pre- 
vent the  Court  of  Chancery  from  declaring  a  school  origi- 
nally designed  for  a  grammar-school,  to  be  still  a  grammar- 
school,  and  it  will  give  the  proper  directions  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  founder's  intentions,  whatever  may  be 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  have  been  disregarded. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  grammar-school  of  Highgate,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  was  founded  by  Sir  Roger 
Cholmeley,  under  letters  patent  of  queen  Elizabeth,  under 
the  title  of  the  Free  Grammar-school  of  Roger  Cbolmeley, 
Knight  Tbe  statutes  were  made  in  1571  by  the  wardens 
and  governors,  with  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
under  the  authority  of  the  letters  patent.  The  first  statute 
ordered  that  the  schoolmaster  should  be  a  graduate,  and 
should  teach  young  children  their  ABC,  and  other  En- 
glish books,  and  to  write,  and  also  in  their  grammar  as  they 
should  grow  up  thereto.  An  information  which  was  filed 
against  tbe  governors,  charged  that  the  school  had  been 
converted  from  a  free  grammar-school  into  a  mere  charity 
school)  and  that  the  governors  had  in  other  ways  abused 
their  trust.  The  facts  of  the  abuse  were  established,  but  it 
was  shown  that  so  far  back  as  living  memory  could  go,  the 
school  bad  been  merely  a  place  of  instruction  in  English, 
writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and  also  that  in  other  respects  the 
statutes  had  not  been  observed  as  far  back  as  the  year  1649. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  declared  by  the  chancellor 
(Eldon)  that  this  was  a  school  originally  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  grammar,  and  a  decree  was  made  for 
restoring  the  school  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
founder. 

As  to  teaching  something  besides  Latin  and  Greek  in  an 
endowed  school.  Lord  Eldon  observes  (Att.-Gen.  v.  Hartley, 
2  J.  &  W.,  378),  '  if  there  was  an  antient  free  grammar- 
school,  and  if  at  all  times  something  more  had  been  taught 
in  it  than  merely  tbe  elements  of  the  learned  languages, 
that  usage  might  engraft  upon  the  institution  a  right  to  have 
a  construction  put  upon  the  endowment  different  from  what 
would  have  been  put  upon  it  if  a  different  usage  bad  ob- 
tained.'   When  the  fouodec  has  only  intended  to  establish 
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a  gTammar-gchool,  and  has  applied  all  tBe  ftinds  to  that  | 
purpose,  none  of  them  can  be  properly  applied  to  any  other 
purpose,  however  useful  it  may  be,  such  as  teaching  the 
modern  languages  or  other  branches  of  knowledge.  This 
legal  position  cannot  be  disputed.  When  the  funds  of  a 
school  haTO  increased  so  as  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  objects  contemplated  by  the  founder,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  will  direct  a  distribution  of  the  increased  funds, 
but  it  will  still  apply  the  funds  to  objects  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  for  which  the  founder  gave  his  property.  If  then  a 
founder  has  given  his  property  solely  for  the  support  of  a 
grammar-school,  it  is  mconsistent  with  his  intention  to 
apply  any  part  of  the  funds  to  other  purposes,  such  for  in- 
stance as  paying  a  master  for  teaching  writing  and  arith- 
metic ;  and  yet  this  has  been  done  by  the  Court  of  Chancery 
in  the  case  of  Monmouth  school  (3  Russ.,  530)  and  in  other 
cases.  The  foundation  of  Monmouth  school  consists  of  an 
almshouse,  a  free  grammar-school  for  the  education  of  boys 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  other  more  polite  literature  and 
erudition,  and  a  preacher.  The  letters  patent  declared  that 
'  all  issues  and  revenues  of  lands  to  be  given  and  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  almshouse,  school,  and  preacher, 
should  be  expended  in  the  sustentation  and  maintenance  of 
the  poor  people  of  the  almshouse,  of  the  master  and  under- 
master  of  the  school,  and  of  the  preacher,  and  in  repairs 
of  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  charity.'  Notwith 
standing  this,  the  Court  of  Chancery  appointed  a  writing- 
master  at  a  salary  of  60/.  per  annum,  to  be  paid  oat  of  the 
issues  and  revenues,  and  thus  it  took  away  60/.  per  annum 
from  those  to  whom  the  founder  had  given  it.  This  was 
done  on  the  authority  of  a  case  in  the  year  1797,  which  was 
itself  a  bad  precedent,  and  notwithstanding  that  Lord  Eldon, 
daring  the  long  time  that  he  held  the  great  seal,  had  con- 
stantly opposed  such  application  of  funds  which  were  appro- 
priated solely  to  grammar  purposes. 

Lord  Eldon's  decision  in  the  case  of  Market  Bosworth 
school  (Attorney-General,  v.  Dixie,  3  Russ.,  534)  established 
an  usher  in  the  school,  whose  sole  occupation  was  to  be  to 
instruct  the  scholars  in  English,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
it  gave  the  usher  a  salary  of  90/.  per  annum  out  of  the 
school  funds.  But  in  doing  this  Lord  Eldon  merely  did 
what  the  donor  intended.  Market  Bosworth  is  one  of  those 
grammar-schools  in  which  the  founder  has  directed  that 
other  things  should  be  taught  besides  Latin  and  Greek. 
According  to  the  statutes,  the  school  was  to  be  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  lower  school  and  the  upper,  and  '  in  the 
first  form  of  the  lower  school  shall  be  taught  the  ABC, 
Primer,  Testament,  and  other  English  books.'  In  the 
upper  school  the  instruction  was  confined  to  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew.  It  is  therefore  in  this  case  as  clear  that  the 
founder's  intention  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  decree  of 
the  court,  as  it  is  clear  that  in  the  case  of  the  Monmouth 
school  such  intention  was  violated.  The  case  of  Monmouth 
school  however  furnished  a  precedent,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  other  cases ;  and  Sir  J.  Leach,  in  the  case  of  Sher- 
burn  school  and  hospital  (Att.-Gen.,  v.  Gascoigne,  2  M.  & 
K.,  647),  said,  that '  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  hold- 
ing, upon  the  authority  of  the  case  before  Lord  Lyndhurst 
(the  Monmouth  school  case),  that  the  teaching  of  writing 
and  arithmetic  might  be  well  introduced  into  a  scheme  for 
the  management  of  a  free  grammar-schooL' 

There  are  many  grammar-schools,  probably  a  consider- 
able majority  of  the  whole  number,  in  which  nothing  is 
provided  for  or  nothing  intended  by  the  founder  except 
instruction  in  grammar,  which,  as  the  term  was  then  un- 
derstood, appears  to  have  meant  only  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  Where  provision  is  made  for  other  instruction 
in  addition  to,  or  rather,  as  preparatory  to  the  grammar  in- 
struction, similar  modes  of  expression  have  often  been  used 
by  the  founder  or  the  makers  of  the  statutes.  In  the 
founder's  rules  for  the  grammar-school  of  Manchester, 
which  has  now  an  income  of  above  4000/.  per  annum,  it  is 
said, '  The  high-master  for  the  time  being  shall  always  ap- 
point .  one  of  his  scholars,  as  he  thinketh  best,  to  instruct 
and  teach  in  the  one  end  of  the  school  all  infants  that  shall 
oome  there  to  learn  their  A,  B,  C,  Primer,  and  sorts,  till 
they  being  in  grammar.'  &c.  In  all  cases  of  grammar- 
schools  where  this  instruction  is  to  be  given,  it  was  evi- 
dently intended  as  a  preparation  for  and  not  as  a  substitute 
for  firammar.  It  was  therefore  clearly  an  abuse  in  the  case  of 
the  Highgate  school  to  have  converted  it  into  a  mere  school 
for  reading, writing,  and  arithmetic;  but  it  is  equally  an 
abuse  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  school  to  make  th«  fol  - 


lowing  T^u'iatiou  as  to  the  admission  of  pupils,  which  w«s 
in  force  at  the  time  of  the  Charity  Commissioners' Inquiry. 
'  All  boys  who  are  able  to  read  are  admitted  on  application 
to  the  head  master  into  the  lower  school,  where  they  are  in- 
structed in  English  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin  by  the 
master  of  that  school.  They  are  so  admitted  about  the  age 
of  six  or  seven.' 

Grammar-schools  have  now  for  a  long  time  been  mainly 
regulated  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which,  though  affect- 
ing merely  to  deal  with  them  in  respect  of  the  trusts  and 
the  application  of  the  trust-monies,  has  in  fact  gone  much 
farther.  On  the  whole  it  has  perhaps  done  as  much  against 
the  intention  of  foundera— and  therefore  wrongfully,  its  pro- 
fessed doctrine  being  to  carry  the  founder's  intentions  into 
effect — as  it  has  for  furthering  the  intentions  of  founders. 
In  saying  this,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  has  done  moi-e 
harm  than  good.    The  court  may  be  applied  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  school  where  funds  have  been  given 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  object  cannot  be  effected  without 
the  aid  of  the  court    It  may  also  be  applied  to  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  such  a  misapplication  of  the  funds  as  iu  the 
case  of  the  Higheate  school,  w  hich  in  that  instance  was  equi- 
valent to  establishing  it.    The  court  may  also  be  applied  to, 
which  is  a  common  case,  in  order  to  sanction  the  application 
of  the  school  funds  when  they  have  increased  beyond  the 
amount  required  for  the  purposes  indicated  by  the  founder. 
In  this  last  case  however,  if  the  school  is  a  grammar-school, 
though  the  court  will  apply  part  of  the  funds  to  other  pur- 
poses than  grammar,  as  appears  by  the  case  of  the  Mon- 
mouth school,  still  it  keeps  mainly  in  view  the  fact  of  such 
school  being  for  grammar,  in  directing  the  application  oi 
surplus  ftinds.    Accordingly  such  surplus  funds  are  often 
applied  in  establishing  exhibitions  or  annual  allowances  tobe 

Said  to  meritorious  boys  who  have  been  educated  at  the  school, 
uring  their  residence  at  college.  The  master's  scheme  for 
the  regulation  of  Tunbridge  school  in  Kent,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  established  sixteen 
exhibitions  of  1 00/.  each,  which  are  tenable  at  any  collei^e  ot 
either  university,  and  payable  out  of  the  founder's  endow- 
ment. It  also  extended  the  benefits  of  the  school  beyond 
the  limits  fixed-by  the  founder,  and  made  various  other  re- 
gulations for  the  improvement  of  the  school,  having  regard 
to  the  then  annual  rents  of  the  school  estates. 

When  the  application  ha»  been   an    honest  one,   the 
schemes  sanctioned  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  may  generally 
be  considered  as  aiming  at  least  to  carry  the  founder's  in- 
tention into  effect,  and  as  calculated  on  the  whole  to  benefit 
the  school.    But  in  some  cases  decrees  have  been  obtained 
by  collusion  among  all  the  parties  to  the  suit,  against  which 
it  is  no  security  that  the  attorney-general  is  a  necessary 
party  to  all  bills  and  informations  about  charities.     The 
foander  of  a  school  and  hospital  in  one  of  the  midland 
counties,  among  other  things  appointed  that  '  the   school- 
master should  be  a  single  person,  a  graduate  in  one  of  the 
universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,'  &c. ;    and   bo   did 
'  further  will  that  if  any  schoolmaster  so  to  be   chosen 
should  marry  or  take  any  woman  to  wife,  or  take  upon  him 
any  cure  of  souls,  or  preach  any  constant  lecture,  then  in 
every  of  the  said  cases  he  should  be  disabled  to  keep  or  con- 
tinue the  said  school.'    The  trustees  dispensed  with  these 
restrictions  and  qualifications,  but  afterwards  finding  that 
they  could  not  do  this,  they  applied  to  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, conceiving  that  the  court  bad  full  power,  or  would  at 
least  assume  the  power,  to  alter  the  founder's  rules.      And 
they  judged  right.    The  court  ordered,  among  other  things, 
that  a  clergyman  should  be  the  head  master,  though  the 
founder  did  not  intend  to  exclude  laymen ;  and  that  the 
head  master  was  not  to  be  restricted  from  marrying   or 
taking  upon  him  the  cure  of  souls,  &o.    This   mode  of 
dealing  with  a  founder's  rules  has  not  much  appearance 
of  an  attempt  to  carry  them  into  effect.    If  the  court  can 
dispense   with  the  restriction    as    to   marriage    in    such 
case,   there  seems  no  reason  why  it  might  not   assume 
a  similar  dispensing  power  in  the  case  of  fellowships   is 
colleges. 

This  clause  about  marrying  occurs  in  the  rales  of  several 
grammar-schools,  for  instance  in  those  of  Harro^^  school 
The  rule  may  be  wise  or  unwise ;  but  it  was  once  observed 
and  it  ought  to  be  observed  still  until  it  is  altered. 

It  remains  to  mention  another  matter  that  concerns  tlx 
management  of  grammar-schools  and  the  qualification  of  thi 
masters.  It  appears  from  the  rules  oi  many  gratnin&i 
•cbools  that  reUgious  instruction  according  to  the  principle 
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..r  the  Churcb  of  England,  as  etUbliahed  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  t  part^of  the  instruction  which  the  founder  contem- 
plated ;  and  when  nothing  is  said  about  religious  instruo- 
tion,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  always  the  pnictiee  to  give 
such  instruction  in  grammar^chools.  That  it  was  part  of 
the  discipline  of  such  schools  before  the  Reformation 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
have  ceased  to  be  so  after  the  Reformation,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear.  It  is  generally  asserted  that  in  every 
grammar-school  religious  instruction  ought  to  be  given, 
and  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  England; 
and  tbat  no  person  can  undertake  the  office  of  school- 
master  in  a  grammar-school  without  the  licence  of  the 
ordinary.  This  latter  question  was  argued  in  the  case 
of  Rex  V.  the  Archbishop  of  York.  (6  T.R..  490.)  A 
mandamus  was  directed  to  the  archbishop  directing  him  to 
license  R.  W.  to  teach  in  the  grammar-school  at  Skipton  in 
the  county  of  York.  The  return  of  the  archbishop  was  that 
the  licensing  of  schoolmasters  belongs  to  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  England ;  that  R.  W.  had  refused  to  be  ex- 
amined; and  be  relied  as  well  on  the  antient  canon  law  as 
upon  the  canons  confirmed  in  1603  by  James  I.  (The 
Contiitutiont  and  Cation*  Eccletiattieal,  'Schoolmaster,' 
T/,  78,  79.;  The  return  was  allowed,  and  consequently 
it  was  determined  that  the  ordinary  has  power  to  license  all 
schoolmasters,  and  not  merely  masters  of  grammar-schools. 
Ai  la  school-masters  generally,  the  practice  is  discontinued, 
and  probably  it  is  not  always  observed  in  the  case  of  masters 
of  grammar-schools. 

The  form  of  the  ordinary's  licence  is  as  follows  i — *  We 
give  and  grant  to  you,  A.  B.,  in  whose  fidelity,  learning, 
good  conscience,  moral  probity,  sincerity,  and  diligence  in 
religion  we  do  fully  confide,  our  licence  or  faculty  to  perform 
the  office  of  master  of  the  grammar-school  at  H.,  in  the  county, 
&c.,  to  which  you  have  been  duly  elected,  to  instruct,  teach, 
and  inform  boys  in  grammar  and  other  useful  and  honest 
learning  and  knowledge  in  the  said  school  allowed  of  and 
established  by  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  you  having 
first  snorn  in  our  presence  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  to  re- 
nounce, oppose,  and  reject  all  and  all  manner  of  foreign 
jurisdiction,  power,  authority,  and  superiority,  and  to  bear 
faith  and  true  allegiance  to  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
&c.,  and  subscribed  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  religion 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the 
three  articles  of  the  thirty-sixth  canon  of  1603,  and  to  all 
things  contained  in  them,  and  having  also  before  us  sub- 
scribed a  declaration  of  your  conformity  to  the  Liturgy  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  as  is  now  by  law 
established.    In  testimony,'  &c. 

From  this  licence  it  appears  that  the  master  of  every 
school  who  is  licensed  by  the  ordinary  must  be  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  must  take  the  oath  and  make 
the  lubscriptions  and  declarations  which  are  recited  in  the 
icence. 

It  is  a  notion  not  uncommon  at  the  present  day,  that  the 
mister  of  a  grammar-school  must  be  a  graduate  of  one  of 
the  universities  and  in  holy  orders ;  and  such  is  certainly 
the  present  practice.  But  it  is  by  no  means  always  the 
case  that  the  rules  of  endowed  schools  require  the  master 
to  be  in  holy  orders.  The  founders  ssem  geberally  to  have 
considered  this  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  many  of  them 
imvided  that  if  the  master  was  in  orders,  or  took  orders,  he 
should  not  at  least  encumber  himself  with  the  cure  of  souls. 
The  principle  clearly  was,  tbat  the  master  of  a  grammar- 
Khool  should  devote  himself  solely  to  that  work,  and  it  was 
a  good  principle.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  as  we  have  seen, 
lias  in  varions  cases  ordered  that  the  master  should  be  a 
clergyman,  where  the  founder  has  not  so  ordered;  but 
such  order  may  be  safely  neglected.  Dean  Colet,  the 
founder  of  St.  Paul's  School,  London,  ordered  by  his  sta- 
tutes, that  neither  of  the  masters  of  tbat  school,  if  in  orders. 
Dor  the  chaplain,  shall  have  any  benefice  with  cure  or  ser- 
vice which  may  hinder  the  business  of  the  school.  He 
appointed  a  chaplain  to  the  school  (who,  we  believe,  has 
unce  been  tamed  into  a  master),  thereby  appearing  to 
inteod  that  the  religious  instruction  should  not  be  given  by 
the  masters  of  grammar,  who  would  be  fUlly  employed 
otherwise. 

It  has  sometimes  been  doubted  whether  a  master  of  a 
erammar-school  could  hold  ecclesiastical  preferment  with  it. 
1/  tlie  founder  has  not  forbidden  this,  there  is  no  rule  of 
hw  which  prevents  him.  If  the  holding  of  the  two  offices 
•bould  cause  him  to  n^lect  the  duties  of  either,  the  remedy 


is  just  the  same  as  if  be  neglected  either  of  his  ofBcM  fbf 
any  other  cause. 

Many  grammar-schools  are  only  free  to  the  children  of* 
particular  parish,  or  of  some  particular  parishes  ;  but  thu 
privilege  has  occasionally  been  extended  to  a  greater  sur- 
faee,  as  in  the  case  of  Tunbridge  school.  Some  are  free  to 
all  persons,  which  is  the  case  with  some  of  King  Edward 
VI.  s  endowments.  Sometimes  the  number  of  free  boys  is 
limited,  but  the  master  is  allowed  to  take  pay  scholars, 
either  by  usage  or  by  the  founder's  rules.  Harrow  school 
was  intended  for  the  free  instruction  of  the  children  of 
Harrow  parish,  but  the  governors,  with  the  consent  of  the 
master,  can  admit  other  children  into  the  school.  At  pre- 
sent the  practice  is  for  all  masters  of  grammar-scbooU  to 
take  boarders  if  they  choose,  but  in  some  cases  the  number 
is  limited.  Abuses  undoubtedly  have  arisen  from  the 
practice  of  the  master  taking  boarders,  and  the  children  of 
the  parish  or  township  for  which  the  school  was  intended 
have  been  neglected  or  led  to  quit  the  school  sometimes  in 
consequence  of  the  head-master  being  solely  intent  on  hav- 
ing a  profitable  boarding-school.  But  it  is  certain  that  in 
most  cases  the  school  has  benefited  by  the  master  taking 
boarders ;  and  this  has  frequently  been  the  only  means  by 
which  the  school  has  been  able  to  maintain  itself  as  a 
grammar-school.  When  the  situation  has  been  a  good  one, 
an  able  master  has  often  been  found  willing  to  take  a 
grammar-school  with  a  house,  and  a  small  salary  attached  to 
it,  in  the  hope  of  making  up  a  competent  income  by  boarders. 
As  this  can  only  be  effected  by  the  master's  care  and  dili- 
gence in  teaching,  a  small  neighbourhood  has  thus  fre- 
quently enjoyed  the  advantage  of  its  grammar-school, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost 

There  has  never  been  any  general  superintendence 
exercised  over  the  endowed  schools  of  this  country.  The 
Court  of  Chancery  only  interferes  when  it  is  applied  to,  and 
then  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  visitors  are  only  appointed 
for  particular  endowments;  they  are  also  often  ignorant 
of  tbeir  powers,  and  they  rarely  exercise  them.  As  many  of 
these  places  have  only  small  endowments,  are  situated  in  ob- 
scure parts,  with  the  property  vested  in  unincorporated  trus- 
tees, who  are  ignorant  of  their  duty,  and  sometimes  careless 
about  it,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  these  schools  would  be 
liable  to  suffer  from  fraud  and  neglect,  both  of  trustees  and 
masters;  and  this  has  been  the  case.  The  object  of  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth  was  to  redress  abuses  in  the  manage- 
ment of  charities  genemlly ;  but  a  great  many  endowments 
for  education  were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  that  sta- 
tute, which  indeed  seems  not  to  have  had  much  effect,  and 
it  soon  fell  nearly  into  disuse.  Applications  for  the  redress 
of  abuses  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  continually  making 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  Berkhampstead  school  has 
now,  for  a  full  century,  been  before  the  court.  In  many 
cases  the  governors  of  schools  have  obtained  acts  of  parlia- 
ment to  enable  them  better  to  administer  the  funds.  This 
was  done  in  the  case  of  Macclesfield  school  by  an  act  of  the 
year  1774,  and  another  for  the  same  school  has  recently  been 
obtained.  An  act  of  parliament  was  also  obtained  in  1831 
for  the  free-school  of  Birmingham,  the  property  of  which 
had  at  that  time  increased  considerably  in  value,  and  is  still 
increasing.  Both  these  schools  were  foundations  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  were  endowed  with  the  property  of  suppressed  re- 
ligious foundations. 

The  condition  of  the  endowments  for  education  in 
England  may  now  be  collected  from  the  Reports  of  thu  Com- 
missioners for  Inquiry  into  Charities.  In  1818  commis- 
sioners were  appomted  under  the  great  seal,  pursuant  to 
an  Act  passed  in  the  58th  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
entitled  'An  Act  for  appointing  Commissioners  to  inquire 
concerning  Charities  in  England  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor.'  A  great  many  places  were  excepted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Act.  The  commission  was  continued  and 
renewed  under  various  acts  of  parliament,  the  last  of  which 
(S  and  6  William  IV.,  c.  71)  was  entitled  'An  Act  for 
appointing  Commissioners  to  continue  the  Inquiries  con- 
cerning Cnarities  in  England  and  Wales  until  the  '1st  day 
of  August,  1837.'  All  the  exceptions  contained  in  the 
first  Act  were  not  retained  in  the  last ;  but  the  last  Act  ex- 
cepted the  following  places  from  inquiry :  '  The  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  colleges  and  halls  within 
the  same;  all  schools  and  endowments  of  which  such  uni- 
versities, colleges,  or  halls  are  trustees;  the  colleges  of 
I  Westminster,  Eton,  and  Winchester;  the  Charter  House; 
the  schools  of  Harrow  and  Rugby ;  the  Corporation  of  the 
12 
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Trinity  Houm  of  Deptford  Strond;  cathedral  and  colle- 
giate churches  within  England  and  Wales ;  funds  applica- 
ble to  the  beneBt  of  the  Jews,  Quakers,  or  Roman  Catholics, 
and  which  are  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of 
persons  of  such  persuasions  respectively.'  Under  the  last 
act  the  commissioners  completed  their  inquiries  into  endow- 
ments for  education,  with  the  exceptions  above  specified. 
The  reports  of  the  commissioners  contain  an  account  of  the 
ori(j[in  and  endowment  of  each  school  which  was  open  to 
their  inquiry,  and  also  an  account  of  its  condition  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry.  The  reports  are  very  bulky  and  volu- 
minous, and  consequently  cannot  be  used  by  any  person  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  these 
endowments ;  but  for  any  particular  endowment  they  may 
be  consulted  as  being  the  best,  and,  in  many  eases,  the  only 
accessible  sources  of  information. 

The  number  of  grammar-schools  reported  on  by  the  com- 
missioners is  about  440.  What  is  the  number  of  those 
exempted  from  the  inquiry,  we  cannot  state ;  but  it  must 
be  considerable.  The  total  income  of  these  440  schools  is 
about  88,000^  In  this  estimate  the  cross  income  of  the 
school  estates  is  generally  that  which  has  been  taken,  ex- 
cept when  the  charity  is  applicable  to  other  purposes  besides 
education,  in  which  cases  tne  income  of  the  school  is  esti- 
mated at  that  sum  which  is  actually  paid  iii  salaries  and 
for  other  school  purposes.  Of  these  schools,  69  had  an 
income  not  exceeding  20/.  per  annum;  and  15  had  an  in- 
come above  1000/.  per  annum ;  and  38  (including  the  15) 
had  an  income  above  500/.  per  annum.  This  total  income 
of  grammar-schools  would  be  greatly  increased  if  the  income 
of  the  excepted  schools  were  added  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  income  of  the  whole  number  of  grammar-schools 
must  exceed  or  at  least  come  near  to  1 00,000/. 

As  to  the  total  income  of  the  schools  not  grammar- 
schools  we  are  not  able  to  state  anything  with  precision ; 
but  from  an  estimate  formed  upon  the  commissioners' 
reports,  before  they  were  completed  under  the  last  Act  for 
continuing  the  inquiry,  it  seems  to  be  a  safe  conclusion  that 
the  gross  income  of  endowed  schools,  not  grammar-schools, 
is  about  double  that  of  the  grammar-schools. 

The  previous  remarks  on  grammar-schools  must  be  taken 
subject  to  the  provisions  contained  in  a  recent  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which  is  the  only  attempt  that  has  been  made  by  the 
legislature  to  regulate  schools  of  this  class.  This  Act  (3  and 
4  Vic,  c.  77)  is  entitled  'An  Act  for  improving  the  condition 
and  extending  the  benefits  of  Grammar-Schools.'  The  Act 
recites,  among  other  things,  that  the  '  patrons,  visitors,  and 
governors  of  such  grammar-schools  are  generally  unable  of 
their  own  authority  to  establish  any  other  system  of  educa- 
tion than  is  expressly  provided  for  by  the  foundation,  and  her 
Majesty's  courts  of  law  and  equity  are  frequently  unable  to 
give  adequate  relief,  and  in  no  case  but  at  considerable  ex- 
pense.' The  Act  then  declares  that  the  courts  of  equity 
shall  have  power,  as  in  the  Act  provided, '  to  make  such 
decrees  or  orders  as  to  the  said  courts  shall  seem  expedient, 
as  well  for  extending  the  system  of  education  to  other  use- 
ful branches  of  literature  and  science,  in  addition  to  or 
(subject  to  the  provisions  thereinafter  contained)  in  lieu  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  or  such  other  instruction 
as  may  be  required  by  the  terms  of  the  foundation  or  the 
then  existing  statutes,  as  also  for  extending  or  restrict- 
ing the  freedom  or  the  right  of  admission  to  such  school,  by 
determining  the  number  or  the  qualifications  of  boys  who 
may  thereafter  be  admissible  thereto  as  free  scholars  or 
otherwise,  and  for  settling  the  terms  of  admission  to  and 
continuance  in  the  same,  and  to  establish  such  schemes  for 
the  application  of  the  revenues  of  any  such  schools  as  may 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court  be  conducive  to  the  rendering  or 
maintaining  such  schools  in  the  greatest  degree  efficient  and 
useful,  with  due  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  respective 
founders  and  benefactors,  and  to  declare  at  what  period,  and 
upon  what  event,  such  decrees  or  orders,  or  any  directions 
contained  therein,  shall  be  brought  into  operation ;  and  that 
such  decrees  and  orders  shall  have  force  and  effect  notwith- 
standing any  nrovisions  contained  in  the  instruments  of 
foundation,  endowment,  or  benefaction,  or  in  the  then  exist- 
ing statutes ;'  but  it  is  provided,  that  if  there  shall  be  any 
special  visitor  appointed  by  the  founder  or  other  competent 
authority,  be  shall  be  heard  on  the  maHers  iu  question,  be- 
fore the  court  makes  any  orders  or  decrees. 

This  enactment  extends  the  power  of  the  court  overgram- 
mar-«chool8  very  considerably,  as  will  appear  from  what  has 
baen  said ;  not  so  much  however,  if  we  view  what  the  court 


has  done,  as  if  we  take  the  declarationt  of  tbo  most  emi- 
nent equity  judges  as  to  what  the  court  can  dft.  The  power 
however  of  changing  a  grammar-school  into  one  not  a  gram- 
mar-school, which  is  given  by  this  Act,  is  a  considerable 
extension  of  authority  ;  but  the  power  is  limited  to  cases 
($  3)  where  the  necessity  of  such  a  change  arises  firom  in- 
sufficiency of  the  revenues  of  a  grammar-school  for  the  pur- 
pose of  such  school.  But  this  provision,  as  it  has  properly 
Deen  remarked,  will  be  of  very  difficult  application ;  for  in 
many  successful  grammar-schools  the  revenue  is  small,  and 
in  some  which  are  not  succes8f\il  it  is  large.  Smallness  of 
revenue  therefore  will  not  of  itself  prove  '  insufficiency  of 
revenues'  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Act  The  same  sec- 
tion contains  also  a  provision,  that  except  in  this  ca«e  of 
insufficient  revenues,  the  court  shall  not  by  this  Act  be 
authorised  to  dispense  with  any  statute  or  provision  now  ex- 
isting, so  far  as  relates  to  the  qualification  of  any  school- 
master or  under-master.  The  dispensing  power  then  which 
the  court  has  often  assumed,  as  shown  in  some  instances 
above  mentioned,  remains  as  it  was ;  that  is,  it  does  not 
exist  at  all. 

When  a  grammar-school  shall  have  been  made  into  an- 
other kind  of  school  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  it  is 
still  to  be  considered  a  grammar-school,  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  as  heretofore. 

In  case  there  shall  be  in  any  city,  town,  or  place,  any 
grammar-school  or  grammar-schools  with  insuflScient  reve- 
nues, they  may  be  united,  with  the  consent  of  the  visitor, 
patron,  and  governor  of  every  school  to  he  affected  thereby. 
The  legal  meaning  of  city  and  town  (township)  is  sufficiently 
precise,  but '  place'  has  no  legal  meaning,  and  the  Aumers 
of  the  Act  have  forgotten  to  give  it  one  in  their  25th 
section,  which  treats  of  the  construction  of  terms  in  that 
Act. 

The  court  is  also  empowered  ($14)  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  those  who  have  *  authority  by  way  of  visitation  or  otherwise 
in  respect  of  the  discipline  of  any  grammar-school ;'  and 
where  no  authority  by  way  of  visitation  is  vested  in  any 
known  person,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  may  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  stating  the  facts,  and  the  court  may,  if 
it  so  think  fit,  give  the  bishop  liberty  to  visit  and  regulate 
the  said  school  in  respect  of  the  discipline,  but  not  other- 
wise. This  provision,  for  various  reasons,  vrill  prove  com- 
pletely inoperative. 

The  Act  gives  a  summary  remedy  against  masters  who 
hold  the  premises  of  any  grammar-school  after  dismissal, 
or  after  ceasing  to  be  masters.  Such  masters  are  to  be 
turned  out  in  like  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  other 
persons  holding  over,  by  the  act  of  the  first  and  second  of 
Victoria,  entitled  '  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  Recovery  of 
Possession  of  Tenements  after  due  Determination  of  the 
Tenancy.' 

All  applications  to  the  court  under  this  Act  may  be  (not 
mutt)  made  by  petition  only,  and  such  petitions  are  to  be 
presented,  heard,  and  determined  accoitling  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  52  Geo.  UIm  c.  101. 

The  Act  saves  the  rights  of  the  ordinary.  It  is  also  de- 
clared not  to  extend  '  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, or  to  any  college  or  hall  within  the  same,  or  to  the 
university  of  London,  or  any  colleges  connected  therewith, 
or  to  the  university  of  Durham,  or  to  the  colleges  of  St. 
David's  or  St.  Bees,  or  the  grammar-schools  of  Westmin- 
ster, Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  Charter-House,  Rugby, 
Merchant  Tailors',  St.  Paul's,  Christ's  Hospital,  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  or  Macclesfield,  or  Lowth,  or  such  schools 
as  form  part  of  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church.'  But 
the  exemption  does  not  extend  to  the  grammar-schools  of 
which  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  the  col- 
leges and  halls  within  the  same,  are  trustees,  though  these 
schools  were  excepted  firom  the  commiasioneta'  inquiry  by 
the  5  and  6  Wm.  IV.,  o.  71. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  comment  on  an  Act  the 
general  purport  of  which  is  intelligible  enough ;  its  technical 
defects  will  be  discovered  as  the  Act  comes  to  be  appliec. 
In  the  present  state  of  this  country,  it  is  perhaps  a  wise 
measure  to  give  those  enlarged  powers  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  the  officers  and  judges  of  which  are  better  ar^ 
quainted  with  the  subject  of  gramtnar-schooU  than  any 
other  existing  authorities. 

Endowments  for  Education  are  probably  nearly  as  old 
as  endowments  for  the  support  of  the  church.  Before 
the  Reformation  there  were  schools  connected  with  many 
religious  foundations,  and  there  were  also  many  private 
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endowments  for  education.  Perhaps  one  of  the  oldest 
schools  of  which  anything  is  known  is  the  school  of  Can- 
terbuiy.  Theodore,  vho  was  consecrated  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  668  (according  to  some  authorities),  founded 
a  school  or  village  by  licence  from  the  pope.  This  school 
certainly  existed  for  a  long  time;  and  there  is  a  record 
of  a  suit  before  the  archbisnop  of  Canterbury  in  1321,  be- 
tween the  rector  of  the  grammar-schools  of  the  city  (sup- 
posed to  be  Theodore's  scDool  or  its  representative)  and  the 
rector  of  St.  Martin's,  who  kept  a  school  in  right  of  the 
church.  The  object  of  the  suit  was  to  limit  the  rector  of  St. 
Martin's  in  the  number  of  his  scholars.  This  school  pro- 
cably  existed  till  the  Reformation,  at  least  this  is  the  time 
when  the  present  King's  school  of  Canterbury  was  esta- 
blished by  Henry  VIII.,  and  probably  on  the  ruins  of  the 
•Id  school.  Before  the  Reformation  schools  were  also  con- 
nected vith  chantries,  und  it  was  the  duty  of  the  priest  to 
teach  the  children  grammar  and  singing.  There  are  still 
Tarious  indications  of  this  connection  between  schools  and 
religious  foundations,  in  the  fact  that  some  schools  are  still 
or  were  till  lately  kept  in  the  church,  or  in  a  building  which 
was  part  of  it.  There  are  many  schools  still  in  existence, 
shich  were  founded  before  the  Reformation,  but  a  very 
great  number  was  founded  immediately  after  that  event,  and 
one  object  of  king  Edward  VI.  in  dissolving  the  chantries 
and  other  religious  foundations  then  existing,  was  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  grammar-schools,  as  appears  from 
the  recital  of  the  Act  for  that  purpose  (I  Ed.  VI.,  c.  14). 
But  as  Strype  observes,  in  his  'Ecclesiastical  Memorials,' 
'this  Act  was  grossly  abused,  as  the  Act  in  the  former  king's 
reign  for  dissolving  religious  houses  was.  For  though  the 
public  good  was  pretended  thereby  (and  intended  too,  I 
hope),  yet  private  men  in  truth  had  most  of  tke  benefit,  and 
the  king  and  commonwealth,  the  state  of  learning  and  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  left  as  they  were  before,  or  worse.' 
It  appears  also  that  in  the  confusion  consequent  on  these 
Tiolent  changes,  and  the  eagerness  of  all  persons  to  get  some- 
thing of  the  spoil,  schools  were  even  suppressed  which  did  not 
come  with  the  terms  of  the  Act.  It  is  also  certain  that  new 
schools  were  not  always  established  in  tbose  places  where  a 
Kbool  had  previously  been  connected  with  a  religious  foun- 
dation. There  was  a  chantir  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  in  the 
school  belonging  to  which  Roger  Manwood  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education.  The  chantry  was  suppressed 
under  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.,  and  no  school  was  established 
in  its  place.  The  want  of  a  school  there  subsequently  led 
to  the  foundation  of  the  present  grammar-school,  for  whiQh 
the  said-  Roger  Manwood  obtained  a  licence  in  the  usual 
form  from  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  king  however  did  found  a  considerable  number  of 
schools,  now  commonly  called  King  Edward's  Schools,  out 
of  tithes  that  formerly  belonged  to  religious  houses  or 
chantry  lands ;  and  many  of  these  schools,  owing  to  the  im- 
proved' value  of  their  property,  are  now  among  the  richest 
foundations  of  the  kind  in  England.  In  these,  as  in  many 
other  grammar-schools,  a  certain  number  of  persons  were 
incorporated  as  trustees  and  governors,  and  provision  was 
mide  for  a  master  and  usher.  At  that  time  the  endowments 
raried  in  annual  value  from  twenty  to  thirty  and  forty 
pounds  per  annum. 

K  large  proportion  of  the  grammar-schools  were  founded 
in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  desire  to  give  complete  ascendency  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Reformed  Church  was  a  motive  which  weighed 
strongly  with  many  of  the  founders.  Since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  we  find  grammar-schools  occasionally  established, 
but  less  frequently,  while  endowments  for  schools  not  gram- 
mar-schools have  gradually  increased  so  as  to  be  much 
more  numerous  than  the  old  schools.  Foundations  of  the 
latter  kind  are  still  made  by  the  bounty  of  individuals  from 
tim )  to  time ;  and  a  reeent  act  of  parliament  (2  &  3  W.  IV., 
c.  116)  has  made  it  lawful  to  give  money  by  will  for  the 
establishing  of  Roman  Catholic  schools.  Tlie  statute  of  the 
Sth  Geo.  II.,  c  36,  commonly  called  the  Mortmain  Act,  has 
placed  certain  restrictions  on  gifts  by  will  for  charitable 
purposes,  which  restrictions  consequently  extend  to  dona- 
tions by  will  for  the  establishment  or  support  of  schools. 

[MoKTMAIIt.) 

The  history  of  our  grammar-schools  before  the  Reforma- 
tion would  be  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  education  in 
England,  Ibr  up  to  that  time  there  were  probably  no  other 
schools.  From  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  partica- 
hilf  till  within  the  last  half-century,  the  grammar-schools 


of  England  were  the  chief  places  of  early  instruction  for  all 
those  who  received  a  liberal  training.  From  these  often 
humble  and  unpretending  edifices  has  issued  a  series  of 
names  illustrious  in  the  annals  of -their  country — a  succes- 
sion of  men,  often  of  obscure  parentage  and  stinted  means, 
who  have  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  founders  of  grammar- 
schools  in  providing  education  for  those  who  would  other- 
wise* have  been  without  it,  and  thus  securing  to  the  state 
the  services  of  the  best  of  her  children.  Though  circum- 
stances are  now  greatly  changed,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  which  renders  it  prudent  to 
alter  the  foundation  of  these  schools  to  any  great  extent; 
and  certainly  there  is  every  reason  for  supporting  them  in 
all  the  integrity  of  their  revenues,  and  for  labouring  to  make 
them  as  efficient  as  their  means  will  allow.  In  the  conflict 
of  parties  who  are  disputing  about  education,  but  in  fact 
raiher  contending  for  other  things,  in  the  competition  of 
private  schools,  which  from  their  nature  must  be  conducted 
by  the  proprietor  with  a  viev  to  a  temporary  purpose,  and 
in  the  attempt  made  to  form  proprietory  establishments- 
which  shall  combine  the  advantages  of  grammar-schools 
and  private  schools,  and  shall  not  labour  under  the  defects 
of  either — we  see  no  certain  elements  on  which  to  rest  oar 
hopes  of  a  sound  education  being  secured  to  the  youth  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  of  this  country.  The  old  gram- 
mar-schools, on  the  whole,  possess  a  better  organiiation 
than  anything  that  has  yet  been  attempted,  and  though  cir- 
cumstances demand  changes  in  many  of  them,  they  require 
no  changes  which  shall  essentially  alter  their  character.  In 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  these  are  specially  the  schools 
for  tne  middle  classes,  and  it  is  their  interest  to  cherish  and 
support  them. 

The  voluminous  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  Charities  contain,  as  already  observed,  the 
most  complete  accessible  information  on  the  several  schools 
which  were  visited  by  the  commissioners.  But  this  vast 
mass  of  materials  is  only  useful  for  those  who  wish  to  in- 
quire into  some  particular  endowment,  or  for  the  few  who 
have  leisure  to  study  the  Reports  and  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  make  a  right  use  of  them.  A  good 
deal  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  endowments  for 
education  from  time  to  time.  There  are  several  articles 
on  endowed  schools  in  the  '  Journal  of  Education,'  and  an 
article  on  endowments  in  England  for  the  purposes  of  Edu- 
cation, in  the  second  volume  of  the  publications  of  the 
Central  Society  of  Education,  by  George  Long.  The  evi- 
dence before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1835,  contains  much  valuable  information.  In 
1840  a  sensible  pamphlet  on  grammar-schools  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  by  the  Honourable 
Daniel  Finch,  for  twenty  years  a  charity  commissioner. 
We  are  indebted  to  this  letter  for  several  facts  and  sugges- 
tions. 
SCHOONER.    [Ship.] 

SCHOOTEN,  FRANCIS,  a  Dutch  mathematician  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  of  whose  life  scarcely  any  particu- 
lars have  been  preserved.  He  was  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Leyden,  and  was  one  of  the  young  philosophers,  chiefly 
natives  of  Holland,  who,  rising  superior  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  age  in  favour  of  the  antient  geometry,  contributed 
most  to  the  establishment  and  promotion  of  what  was  then 
called  the  New  analysis — the  algebra  of  Descartes  and  the 
infinitesimal  calculus. 

In  1646  he  published  a  small  tract  on  conic  sections,  in 
which  are  given  several  wa}rs  of  describing  those  curves  by 
a  continuous  motion;  and  in  1649  be  gave  to  the  world  a 
Latin  translation,  accompanied  by  a  learned  commentary, 
of  the  geometry  of  Descartes.  Ten  years  afterwards  ho 
published,  with  numerous  additions,  a  second  edition  of  the 
commentary  in  two  volumes.  This  work  has  met  with 
general  approbation,  as  it  presents  a  clear  explanation  of 
the  subject  without  the  prolixity  which  usually  accompanies 
the  writings  of  a  commentator ;  it  is  also  enriched  with  the 
researches  of  several  distinguished  mathematicians  of  the 
age.  It  contains  two  letters  from  Hudde  (burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam)  on  the  reduction  of  equations,  on  the  method 
of  tangents,  and  on  propositions  ^nceming  maxima  and 
minima ;  and  one  from  Van  Heurawt  on  the  rectification  of 
curves.  There  are  also  two  tracts  by  M.  Beaune  on  the 
limits  of  equations,  and  one  entitled  '  Elementa  Carvarum,' 
by  the  unfortunate  minister  De  Witt. 

In  16S1  he  published  his  '  Priuoipia  Matheseos,'  and  Jn 
1667  hia  'Bzercitationes  Matfaematicce.' .  The  latter  work. 
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which  IS  now  setroe,  oontaini,  besides  the  solutions  ot 
several  curious  and  intricate  propositions,  many  useful 
and  instructive  applications  of  algebra  to  geometry,  par- 
ticularly a  restoration,  in  part  and  in  an  algebraic  form, 
of  the  treatise  on  '  Plane  Loci,'  from  the  works  of  Apol- 
lonius. 

The  year  of  Sehooten's  birth  is  not  known,  but  he  died 
in  I8S9,  while  the  second  volume  of  the  commentary  above 
mentioned  was  in  the  press. 

SCHOPS.    [Owls.] 

SCHOREL,  or  SCHOREEL,  JOHN,  was  born  in 
1495,  at  Schorel,  a  village  near  Alkmaar  in  Holland.  His 
parents  dying  when  he  was  very,  young,  he  was  put  to 
school  by  some  near  relations ;  and  as  he  very  early  mani- 
fested a  decided  inclination  for  the  art  of  design,  they  placed 
him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  under  William  Cornelis,  an 
indifferent  painter,  with  whom  he  remained  three  years,  and 
made  much  greater  progress  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. He  afterwards  studied  under  James  Cornelis  at 
Amsterdam,  a  much  abler  artist,  who  took  great  pains  to 
instruct  him.  The  fame  of  John  de  Mabuse,  who  was  living 
in  high  esteem  at  Utrecht,  induced  Schorel  to  place  him- 
self under  him;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  him, 
on  account  of  his  dissolute  manners,  which  disgusted  the 
young  artist.  He  then  travelled  through  Germany,  and 
passed  some  time  at  Ntimberg  with  Albert  Durer,  who 
treated  him  with  great  kindness.  He  next  went  to  Ve- 
nice, where  he  met  with  an  ecclesiastic,  his  countryman, 
who  persuaded  him  to  join  a  company  of  pilgrims  to  the 
Holy  Land.  In  Palestine  he  made  numerous  sketches 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  environs  of  the  country  about  Jordan, 
and  whatever  appeared  worthy  of  his  attention.  On  his 
way  to  the  Holy  Land  he  landed  at  Cyprus ;  and  on  his 
return,  at  Rhodes,  where  he  was  received  with  much  dis- 
tinction by  Villiers,  the  grand-master  of  the  knights  of  St 
John.  In  these  islands  he  likewise  enriched  his  portfolio 
with  numerous  sketches,  which  were  of  great  use  to  him  in 
his  future  compositions.  On  returning  to  Europe  he  passed 
three  years  at  Rome,  studying  the  works  of  Raphael  and 
other  great  masters  and  the  antique.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  artists  of  the  Netherlands  who  introduced  the  Italian 
taste  into  his  own  country.  He  settled  at  Utrecht  His 
works  were  very  numerous,  and  are  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms  of  praise,  among  which  the  Baptism  of  Christ  Christ's 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Passage  of  the  Israelites  over 
Jordan,  and  some  others,  are  particularly  mentioned.  Un- 
fortunately all  his  great  works  in  the  churches  and  con- 
vents were  destroyed  bv  the  fanatical  Iconoclasts,  in  1566, 
only  four  years  after  his  death.  Though  many  in  private 
collections  escaped  destruction,  his  works  are  now  exces- 
sively scarce.  In  the  collection  of  old  paintings  made  by 
Messrs.  Boisserie,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Ba- 
varia, are  four  of  his  pictures ;  and  in  Lord  Methuen's  gal- 
lery at  Corsham  House  there  is  one,  of  which  Dr.  Waagen 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  praise,  and  adds,  that  it  is  the  more 
valuable  as  a  genuine  work  of  that  celebrated  master,  no 
well  authenticated  performance  of  whom  has  hitherto  been 
anywhere  found.  Dr.  W.  has  probably  not  seen  the  {(ifii 
above  mentioned.  Schorel,  who,  besides  his  eminence  as  a 
painter,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his  time, 
died  at  Utrecht  in  I5G2,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
(Pilkington;  Bryan;  Johanna  Schopenhauer  /  van  Effck 
tmd  teine  Nach/olger.) 

SCHOTT.  ANDREW,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1552,  at  Antwerp.  He  studied  at  Louvain,  where 
he  afterwards  taught  rhetoric.  But  the  disturbances  in  the 
Netherlands  obliged  him  to  withdraw ;  and  about  1577  he 
went  to  Pahs,  where  for  some  time  he  assisted  Busbecq  in 
his  literary  occupations.  After  a  stay  of  two  years  in 
France  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  persons  of  influence  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  obtained  a  professorship  of  Greek  litera- 
ture at  Toledo.  Schott  gained  so  high  a  reputation,  that  in 
1 584  he  was  mvited  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  and  rhetoric 
in  the  university  of  Sarago»sa.  In  1 586  he  entered  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  consequence  of  this  began  the 
study  of  theology,  which  he  subsequently  taught  at  Saragossa, 
until  he  was  invited  to  Borne  as  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits.  Here  he  remained  for  three  vears, 
and  at  the  close  of  this  period  he  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  return  to  Antwerp.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
he  spent  at  Antwerp,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  literary 
puiBuits.    He  died  on  the  23rd  of  January,  162f 


Scbutt  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  sitoerity :  he  wu 
kind  and  obliging  to  all  persons,  whether  Catholicor  Protest- 
ant his  only  object  being  to  advance  the  interests  of  learning 
and  science.  As  a  scholar  he  is  more  remarkable  for  his 
great  and  accurate  learning  than  for  his  genius  or  critical 
talents.  His  works  amounted  to  the  number  of  47:  we 
sliall  only  give  a  list  of  the  mora  important  among  them. 
'Laudatio  Funebris  Ant.  Augusti,  Archiep.  Tarraconensis, 
in  qua  de  ejus  Vita  Scriptisque  disseritur,'  Leyden,  1586, 
4t6. ;  'VitsB  ComparatsB  Aristotelis  ac  Demosthenis,  Olym- 
piadibus  ac  Prieturis  Atheniensium  digests,'  Augsburg, 
1603,  4to. ;  '  Hispania  lUustrata,  sen  rerum  iirbiumque 
Hispaniee,  Lusitanis,  iBthiopise  et  Indies  Scriptores  varii,* 
Frankfort,  1603,  1618,  4  vols.  fol. :  the  first  two  vols,  of  this 
very  important  work  were  edited  by  Schott  himself,  the 
third  by  his  brother,  and  the  fourth  by  Pistorius.  'The- 
saurus Exemplorum  ac  Sententiarum  ex  Auctoribus  Opti- 
mis  coUectus,  in  centurias  quatuor  dWisus,'  Antwerp,  1607, 
8vo.;  'Hispaniaa  Bibliotheca,  seu  de  Academiis  et  Biblio- 
thecis,  item  Elogia  et  Nomenclator  Clarorum  Hispanise 
Scriptorum,  qui  Latine  Disciplinas  omne%  illustrarunt,' 
Frankfort  1608,  4to. :  this  work,  though  of  great  value  for 
the  literary  history  of  Spain,  has  many  defects ;  and  as  the 
author's  name  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page,  it  has  been 
thought  that  the  work  was  not  written  by  Schott  himseUl 
'  Adagia,  sive  Proverbia  Greeoorum  ex  Zenobio,  Diogeni- 
ano,  et  Suidce  collectaneis  partim  edits,  partim  nunc  pri- 
mum  Latine  reddita ;  accedunt  Proverbiorum  Grsecorum  e 
Vaticana  Bibliotheca  Appendixet  Jos.  Scaligeri  Stromateus,' 
Antwerp,  1612,  4to.;  'Observationum  Humanarum  Libri 
Quiuque,  quibus  Grsci  Latinique  Scriptores  emendantur  et 
illustrantur,'  &c.,  Hanau,  1615,  4to. :  'Tabulee  Rei  Num- 
marin  Romanorum  Greacorumque  ad  Belgicam,  Gallicam, 
&c  monetam  revocatGo,  cum  brevi  Catalogo  eorum  qui  apud 
Grtecos  Latinosque  de  Ponderibus,  Mensuris  et  Re  Nummaria 
Bcripserunt'  Antwerp,  1616,  8vo. ;  '  Selects  Variorum  Com- 
mentaria  in  Orationes  Ciceronis,'  Cologne,  1621,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Schott  also  took  a  part  in  the  edition  of  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Patrum,'  which  appeared  at  Cologne  in  1618,  Sec.  He  also 
published  editions  of  several  antient  writers,  such  as  Aure- 
lius  Victor,  Pomp.  Mela,  Orosius,  St.  Basilius,  Tbeophy- 
lactes,  and  wrote  notes  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Com. 
Nepos.  He  also  edited,  with  additions,  the  '  Annales  Ro- 
mani'  of  Pighius,  the  '  Itinerary'  of  Antoninus,  Goltzius's 
'  History  of  Sicily,'  Rosini's  '  Antiquitates  Roman  se,'  and 
the  '  Lettres'  of  Paul  Manutius. 

SCHRECKHORN.    [Alps.] 

SCHREVE'LIUS,  CORNeIiUS,  was  born  at  Haarlem 
in  South  Holland,  about  the  year  1615.  He  was  brought 
up  as  a  physician,  but  it  is  not  stated  if  he  ever  practised 
this  proression,  and  he  is  only  known  by  his  literary  labours. 
In  1662  he  succeeded  his  father  as  rector  of  a  school  at 
Leyden,  which  place  he  held  till  his  death  in  1664,  accord- 
ing to  some,  or  in  1667  according  to  others.  Schrevelius 
published  editions  of  many  of  the  Latin  classical  writers 
with  notes  collected  from  various  critics ;  Juvenal,  Persius, 
Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Cicero  are  among  .the  number. 
He  also  published  a  Hesiod  and  Homer  in  the  same  way. 
He  also  edited  the  *  Le}^icon '  of  Scapula,  and  that  of  Hesy- 
chius  which  bears  date  the  year  1668,  after  the  death  of 
Schrevelius,  as  appears  from  the  dedication  of  the  printer. 
Schrevelius  is  best  known  by  his  '  Lexicon  Manuale  Grseco- 
Latinum,'  the  fourth  edition  of  which  is  said  to  have  appeared 
in  1645.    Works  of  this  kind  should  be  estimated  by  the 

Seriod  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  this  view  the  '  Lexicon 
lanuale'  had  the  merit  of  furnishing  the  young  scholar 
with  a  cheap  dictionary  of  the  Greek  language.  This  diction- 
ary however  is  of  very  limited  use,  as  it  is  only  applicable  to  a 
fow  authors.  Perhaps  few  school-books  have  been  more  ex- 
tensively used ;  the  editions  both  English  and  foreign  are 
innumerable.  The  work  is  still  used  in  the  schools  of  this 
country,  but  as  it  is  formed  on  a  plan  fundamentally  bad, 
and  is  full  of  errors  of  all  kinds,  it  has  long  been  ot>e  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  acquisition  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language. 

SCHULTENS,  ALBERT,  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at 
Groningen,  in  1680.  He  studied  at  that  place  till  1706, 
and  inade  rapid  progress  in  theology,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic.  He  then  visited  Leyden,  and  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  most  eminent  professors  at  that  university.  Thence 
he  passed  to  Utrecht  where  he  met  Reland  and  profited 
by  his  lessons.  On  his  return  to  Groningen  in  1708, 
Sobttltens  took  holy  orders,  j^i^ii^  11  becune  ettimle  <| 
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Wastenaar.  Two  years  after  be  was  appointed  profenor  of 
ike  Oriental  languages  at  Franeker,  where  he  remained  till 
17S0.  He  wall  then  invited  to  Leyden,  where  he  taught 
Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  languaf^s  with  great  reputation 
till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  26th  January,  1730,  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  son,  named  John  Jacob, 
«bo  was  professor  of  divinity  at  Hertaorn,  and  who  after- 
wards luceeeded  bim  in  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Leyden.  Schultens  published  several  works  on  various 
lubjects  connected  with  Biblical  or  Oriental  literature.  The 
principal  are :  '  Commentarius  in  Librum  Job,  cum  nov< 
Tenione,'  Leyden,  1737,  2Tols.4to.;  'Vetus  et  regia  via 
Hebrauandi  contra  novam  etmetaphysicambodiemam,'  ib., 
1738,4to.;  'Origines  Hebres,' Franeker,  1724-38,  2  vols. 
4to.  In  these  last  two  works  Schultens  upholds  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Cnaldee  are  only 
the  remains  of  a  more  antient  language  taught  to  man  by 
bis  Creator;  and  refutes  the  opinions  of  Gousset  and  bis 
diiciples,  who  maintained  the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew. 
'Proverbia  Salomonis  cum  versioae  intefi^rft  et  commen- 
tuio,'  Leyden,  1748,  4to. ;  '  Monbmenta  vetustiora  Arabin,' 
ib.,  1740,  4to.,  or  a  collection  of  poetical  fragments  of  the 
times  preceding  Mohammed,  as  preserved  in  the  works  of 
Nuwayri,  MasSdl,  Abij-l-fed&,  &c.,  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion and  copious  notes.  He  published  also  the 'Life  of 
Saladin,'  by  Boh&u-d-din,  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  and  an  excellent  geographical  index,  Leyden, 
\'i5,  folio;  a  portion  of  the  Makamdt,  or  sessions  of 
Hariri ;  and  a  new  edition  of  Erpenius's  Arabic  Grammar, 
with  numerous  additions.  A  short  account  of  the  life  and 
writing  of  Schultens  may  be  read  in  the '  Athenee  Frisiaca),' 
by  Vnemoet 

SCHULTENS,  HENRY  ALBERT,  grandson- of  the 
preceding,  was  born  at  Herbom,  1  Sth  February,  1749,  at 
the  time  when  his  father  (John  Jacob)  was  professor  of 
divinity  at  that  place.  He  was  educated  at  Leyden,  where 
he  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  under  his  father  and  Everard  Scbeid, 
who  then  'edged  at  his  house.  He  also  studied  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  under  Hemsterbuis,  Rhunkenius,  avri 
We'iiLenaar,  and  cultivated  English  literature,  being  r«- 
markably  fond  of  Pope  and  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Shakspere.  In  1 722,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-thiij 
year,  he  published  his  '  Anthologia  Sententiarum  Arabicn- 
ram'  (Leyden,  4to.),  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes. 
Shortly  after  he  visited  England,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
luliing  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  re- 
tided  Tor  some  time  at  Oxford  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Wadham  College.  In  May,  1773,  the  University  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  by  diploma.  He  also  visited 
Cambridge,  ana  made  several  corrections  and  additions  to 
the  eatalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  University 
Library.  During  his  stay  in  England,  Schultens  published 
his 'Specimen  ProverbiorumMeidaniex  versione  Pocockia- 
ni'  (1773,  4to.),  which  he  had  transcribed  while  at  Oxford 
from  the  original  manuscript  of  Edward  Pocock,  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian.  On  his  return  to  Holland,  Schultens  was 
appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  academical 
Khool  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  remained  for  Ave  years, 
until,  in  December,  1778,  he  was  called  to  succeed  his  father 
in  his  chair,  and  in  1787  was  elected  rector  of  the  university. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  functions  in  1788,  he  delivered  his 
Kinarkable  peroration  'De  Ingenio  Arabum,'  which  was 
afterwards  printed.  In  November,  1792,  he  was  attacked 
b;  a  slow  fever  that  terminated  in  a  consumption,  of  which 
lie  died  in  August,  1793,  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 

Betides  his  Anthologia  of  Arabic  sentences,  and  several 
vticles  in  the  *  Bibliotheca  Critica, '  edited  by  Wyttenbach 
(AmsL,  1779-90),  Professor  Schultens  wrote  'Pars  ver- 
■ioois  ArabicsB  Libri  Colailah  wa  Dimnah,'  Leyden,  1 786, 
*K  or  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpay,  or 
Pilpay,  made  by  Abdalla  Ibn  MokafTa.  [Bidpat.]  '  Mei- 
danii  Proverbiorum  Arabicorom  pars,  Latind  cum  notis,' 
ibid.,  1 79S,  4to.  This  work,  which  is  different  from  that 
.published  in*  1773,  was  not  printed  till  after  the  death  of  the 
author,  by  the  care  of  his  friend  Nicholas  William  Schro- 
der. It  contains  only  a  portion  of  the  proverbs  of  Meydani, 
of  the  whole  of  which  Schultens  had  made  a  translation. 
'De  Finibus  Litterarum  Orientalium  Proferendis,'  Amst., 
1774, 4to.  *  De  Studio  Belgarum  in  Litteris  Aiabicis  Exco- 
lendii,'  Leyd,  1779.  These  are  two  inaugural  orations  read 
on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  possession  of  the  chairs  which 
h*  flUed  at  Amsterdam  and  Leyden.    He  left  alto  a  Dutch 


translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  which  has  never  been  printed 
The  life  of  Henry  Albert  Schultens,  accompanied  by  his 
portrait,  appeared  in  Wagenaar's  collection,  entitled '  Series 
Continuata  Historiss  Batavee,' part  I,  pp.  364-80. 

SCHULTING,  ANT0NIU8.  was  bom  at  Nymegen  in 
Guelderland,  in  1659.  He  received  a  learned  education 
under  Rycquius  and  Orsvius,  and  afterwards  studied  law 
at  Leyden  under  Voet,  and  under  Noodt,  to  whom  ho  was 
related.  After  being  employed  as  a  teacher  of  law  in  his 
native  province  and  also  in  Friesland,  he  was  removed  to 
the  university  of  Leyden  in  1713,  where  he  became  the  col- 
league of  Noodt  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1734.  Schulting 
was  a  laborious  student,  and  he  had  a  right  perception  of 
the  necessity  of  studying  Roman  law  in  its  historical  deve- 
lopment Besides  some  orations  delivered  on  public  occa- 
sions, he  wrote  '  Enarratio  partis  prims  Digestorum, 
Leyden,  1720,  8vo. ;  '  Thesium  Controversarum  juxta 
seriem  Digestorum  decades  C.,'  Leyden,  1 738,  8vo. ;  and 
'  Notte  ad  Veteres  Glossas  Verborum  Juris  in  Basilicis,*  in- 
serted in  the  third  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Otto.  But 
the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  the  *  Jurisprudentia 
Vetus  ante-Jnstinianea'  (Lugd.  Bat,  1717,  and  Lips.,  1737), 
which  contains  the  remains  of  the  four  books  of  the '  Institu- 
tiones'  of  Gaius,  the  '  Sententiee  Recepts '  of  Paulus,  the 
twenty-nine  'Tituli  ex  Ck>rpore  Ulpiani,'  the  fragments  of  the 
'  Codices  Gregoriauus  et  Hermogenianus,'  the  '  Mosaicarum 
et  Romanarum  Legum  CoUatio,'  and  some  few  other  matters. 
Though  this  workhas  been  superseded  either  altogether  or 
in  part,  so  far  as  regards  the  text,  by  the  '  Jus  Civile  ante- 
Just  inianeum.'  &c.,  published  at  Berlin  in  1815,  by  the 
'Corpus  Jur.  Rom.  ante-Jostinian.,'  &c.,  Bonn,  1835  and 
1837,  and  by  the  various  discoveries  and  labours  of  more 
recent  jurists,  it  is  still  very  valuable  for  the  learned  notes 
of  Schulting  and  other  soholars  which  accompany  it 

SCHULTZE.  ERNST  CONRAD  FRIEDERICH,  a 
young  German  poet  no  less  remarkable  for  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  character,  and  for  the  peculiar  application  of  his 
genius,  than  for  his  genius  itself.  He  was  bom  at  Celle, 
March  22nd,  1 789,  and  was  so  far  from  giving  early  indica- 
tions of  a  studious  disposition,  that  while  at  sciool  he  was 
considered  exceedingly  negligent  and  wayward,  and  im- 
patient of  restraint  or  order.  Neither  did  he  distinguish 
himself  by  diligence  at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  whither 
he  proceeded  in  1806;  for  though  he  gained  the  notice  and 
firiendship  of  Professor  Bouterwek,  by  the  superiority  of  bis 
college  exercises,  and  by  the  talent  displayed  in  the  poetical 
compositions  be  ventured  to  submit  to  bis  criticism,  he  bene- 
fited little  by  the  public  lectures  he  attended,  even  those  on 
classical  and  modern  literature.  A  year  or  two  before  going 
to  the  university  he  bad  indulged  in  reading  romances  of 
chivalry  and  legends  of  foiry  fiction,  of  which  he  had  met 
with  an  ample  store  in  an  old  library  to  which  he  had  access, 
and  their  intluenee  is  plainly  perceptible  in  his  productions. 
The  first  was  a  poem,  composed  bv  bim  while  at  (rottin- 
gen,  on  the  story  of  Psyche,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  pro- 
posed to  himself  Wieland  as  his  model,  and  in  which  he 
caught  the  charming  style  and  versification  of  that  master. 

Had  he  prosecuted  the  career  thus  begun  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  would  probably  have  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  as  well  as  the  most  gifted  of  German  poets.  Cir- 
cumstances however  converted  him  into  a  visionary  enthu- 
siast He  conceived  a  deep  attachment  for  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  girl,  named  Cecilia,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  professors ;  and  her  death,  within  a  year  or  two  after- 
'wards,  left  bim  inconsolable.  He  resolved  to  immor- 
talise his  passion  and  her  name  and  perfections :  accord- 
ingly, with  only  an  interval  during  which  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  of  1813-14,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
composition  of '  Cecilia,'  a  romantic  poem  in  twenty  cantos, 
completed  by  him  in  December,  1815.  Unfortunately  the 
intensity  of  his  own  feelings  overpowered  his  judgment; 
for  the  plan  of  the  work  is  so  complex,  and  so  wild  and  im- 
probable, that  the  fancy  and  genius  displayed  in  it  have 
been  wasted  upon  a  subject  which  scarcely  any  poetical 
power  could  invest  with  interest  for  the  public  It  is  rich 
in  striking  scenes  and  incidents,  in  beautiful  details,  in 
graceful  imagery,  in  harmonious  versification;  but  it  is 
wanting  in  that  which  fixes  attention,  and  which  is  es- 
pecially required  in  a  work  of  such  length.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  talent  which  it  displays,  and  it 
is  equally  impossible  not  to  regret  that  it  should  have  been 
so  ill  applied. 

His  subsequent  romantic  poem,  '  Die  Besauberto  Rose, 
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or '  Enchanted  Rose.'  in  three  cantos,  m  r^ular  otlaoa  rima, 
which  obtained  the  prixe  offered  by  the  publishers  of  the 
'TJrania'  for  the  best  production  of  the  kind,  and  first  pub- 
lished ill  that  pocket-book,  1818,  is  the  production  by  which 
he  will  continue  to  be  known.  It  has  already  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  may  now  be  considered  a  standard  work 
of  its  class  in  German  literature.  The  poet  himself  however 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  honour  it  conferred  upon  bis  name ; 
for  after  having  been  long  in  a  gradually  declining  state, 
he  died  at  his  father's  house  at  Celle,  June  22nd,  1817,  the 
victim  of  consumption,  but  also  of  morbid  and  overstrained 
feeling,  and  of  a  passion  that  '  loved  not  wisely,  but  too 
well.'  A  collection  of  his  poems  and  literary  remains  was 
published  by  his  friend  and  instructor  Bouterwek,  in  4 
vols.  8vo. 

SCHUMLA.     [Shumla.] 

SCHWABACH  is  a  thriving  manu&cturing  town  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia  (formerly  the 
circle  of  the  Rezat),  on  both  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  falls  into  the  Regnitz  at  Erlangen.  It  is  a 
well  built  town  surrounded  with  walls,  with  four  gates,  and 
has  1  French  Protestant  and  2  Lutheran  churches,  2  chapels, 
a  synagogue,  an  hospital,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  well-regu- 
lated house  of  correction,  and  a  poor-house.  There  are 
numerous  manufactories,  several  of  which  were  established 
by  French  refugees,  who  settled  here  in  1686,  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  principal  are 
those  of  cotton  and  of  needles.  The  latter  produces 
every  week  4,UOO,000  common  needle^  100,000  Eoglidi 
darning,  packing,  and  other  needles,  and  employs  about  500 
workmen.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  gold  and  silver 
laoe,  gold  and  silver  articles,  stockings,  tobacco,  paper, 
bats,  sealing-wax,  soap,  and  man^  others.  The  breweries 
are  considerable.  The  number  of  uhabitants  is  nearly  8000, 
who  have  •  profitable  export  trade  in  their  own  manufac- 
tures. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Italic  type,  called  Sohwabach  type, 
was  invented  in  this  town,  which  was  employed  by  the 
printers  at  Mainz  soon  after  1480.  The  Schwabaob  Articles 
are  the  confession  of  faith  of  his  party,  drawn  up  by  Luther 
for  the  assembly  of  German  Protestant  princes  and  cities,  at 
Schwabach,  in  October,  1 529,  which  the  cities  of  southern 
Germany,  adhering  to  the  Swiss  doctrine,  would  not  sub- 
scribe, on  account  of  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  of 
Luther  of  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
These  articles,  which  were  adopted  by  the  confederates  at 
Sebmalkalden,  were  a  chief  obstacle  to  the  union  of  the 
parties  of  Luther  and  Zwingli.    (Stein ;  Hassel.) 

SCHWARZ,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH,  was  born 
Oct.  26, 1726,  at  Sonnenburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Brandenburg.  He  was  educated  at  the  schools  of  Sonnen- 
burg and  (Justrin  till  his  twentieth  year,  when  he  entered 
the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  obtained  the  friendship 
of  Herman  Francke,  who  was  a  warm  supporter  of  missionary 
labours.  Schwarz  and  another  student  were  appointed  to 
learn  the  Tamul,  in  order  to  superintend  the  printing  of  a 
Bible  in  that  language,  which  however  was  not  carri^  into 
effect;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  Tamul  which  Schwarz 
had  acquired  induced  Francke  to  propose  to  him  that  he 
should  go  out  te  India  a*  a  missionarv.  Schwarc  had 
been  educated  with  a  view  to  the  (Christian  ministry :  his 
own  religious  impressions  had  early  seconded  the  wishes  of 
his  father,  and  the  proposal  of  Francke  was  immediately 
acceded  to.  Having  been  ordained  at  Copenhagen,  he  em- 
barked at  London,  Jan.  21,  1750,  and  , in  July  arrived  at 
Tranquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  the  appointed  scene 
of  his  labours,  and  the  seat  of  a  Danish  mission. 

Schwarz  continued  to  reside  chiefly  at  Tranquebar,  and 
to  labour  with  the  Danish  mission  till  1 766,  when  be  devoted 
his  services  to  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge, to  which  the  Danish  mission  was  soon  afterwards 
transferred.  He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Tirichinopoly, 
where  he  had  founded  a  ohorch  and  school  in  1 765.  Here 
he  performed  the  duties  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  for 
which  he  received  100/.  a  year,  a  sum  which  he  devoted 
entirely  to  the  service  of  the  mission. 

Schwarz  continued  to  reside  for  several  years  at  Trichi- 
nopoly,  occasionally  visiting  other  places,  especially  Tan- 
jore.  Small  congregations  of  Hindu  converts  gradually 
grew  up  under  his  care,  and  in  1777  another  missionary  was 
sent  from  Tranquebar  to  assist  him.  His  visits  to  Tanjore 
now  became  more  frequent,  and  he  obtained  the  friendship 
•f  the  rqa  Tulia  Mana,  who  gave  him  leave  to  build  a 


church  in  Tanjore.  He  proceeded  with  the  work  till  his 
funds  were  exhausted,  when  he  applied  to  the  presidency  tit 
Madras  for  assistance.  In  reply  he  was  requested  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  the  seat  of  government  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  appointment  of  ambassador,  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  with  Hyder  Ali  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  a 
task  to  which  he  was  summoned  by  Hyder  himself.  '  Dt 
not  send  to  me,'  said  Hyder,  '  any  of  your  agents,  for  I 
do  not  trust  their  words  or  treaties ;  but  if  you  wish  me 
to  listeu  to  your  proposals,  send  to  me  the  missionary  of 
whose  character  I  hear  so  much  from  every  one :  him  I  will 
receive  and  trust.'  Schwarz  was  startled  by  the  novelty  of 
the  proposal,  but  after  requesting  time  to  consider  of  it,  be 
accepted  the  offer.  He  proceeded  to  Seringapatam,  and 
resided  at  the  court  of  Hyder  for  three  months.  His  mission 
was  entirely  successful ;  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  settled, 
and  he  then  returned  to  Tanjore. 

The  peace  however  was  of  short  continuance,  and 
Schwarz  complained  that  the  British  were  guilty  of  the  in- 
fraction. Hyder  invaded  the  Carnatic,  and  during  the  years 
1 781,  1782,  and  1783  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  were 
dreadful ;  they  fled  to  the  towns  for  protection ;  Tanjore 
and  Trichinopoly  were  crowded  with  starving  multitudes; 
at  Tanjore  especially  numbers  died  in  the  streets  of  famine 
and  disease,  and  the  garrison  itself  was  enfeebled  by  want, 
and  dispirited  by  knowing  that  a  powerful  army  was  outside 
the  walls.  There  were  provisions  in  the  country,  but  the 
exactions  both  of  the  British  and  the  Raja  bad  destroyed 
the  confidence  of  the  cultivators,  and  they  would  not  bring 
them  to  the  fort.  At  length  the  Raja  said, '  We  all  have 
lost  our  credit.  Let  us  try  whether  the  inhabitants  will 
trust  Mr.  Schwarz.'  Schwarz  was  accordingly  empowered 
to  treat  with  the  cultivators.  He  sent  out  letters,  in  which 
he  promised  not  only  to  pay  for  what  was  brought  in,  but 
for  any  bullock  which  might  be  taken  by  the  enemy.  In 
two  or  three  days  a  thousand  bullocks  were  obtained,  and 
in  a  short  time  80,000  kalams  of  grain.  By  this  means  the 
town  was  saved. 

In  1784  the  East  India  government  sent  Schwarz  on  t 
mission  to  Tippoo  Saib,  but  the  son  of  Hyder  would  not 
receive  him.  Another  church  was  built  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Tanjore,  which  the  increase  of  his  congregation  had 
rmtdered  necessary;  and  in  1785  he  engaged  in  a  scheme 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  natives  the  English  language, 
which  was  carried  into  effect  at  Tanjore  and  other  places ; 
and  the  good  fiiith  and  good  sense  with  which  Schwarc 
conducted  them,  no '  deceitful  methods '  being  used  to  bring 
over  the  pupils,  who  were  chiefly  children  of  the  upper 
classes,  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  proved  highly  beneficial, 
not  only  from  the  instruction  and  moral  principles  com- 
municated, but  from  the  confidence  and  good  feeling  which 
were  created  in  the  natives  generally. 

In  1787  the  Raja  of  Tanjore  lay  at  the  point  of  death. 
He  had  adopted  as  his  successor  a  boy  yet  in  his  minority, 
and  now  sent  for  his  friend  Schwarz  as  the  only  person  to 
whom  he  could  with  confidence  entrust  him.  '  He  is  not 
my  son,  but  yours,'  said  the  dying  Raja ;  '  into  your  hands 
I  deliver  him.'  Ameer  Sing,  brother  of  Tulia  Maba, 
was  appointed  regent  and  guardian;  but  he  was  dis- 
posed to  be  treacherous,  and  he  was  supported  by  a  strong 
British  party;  so  that  it  required  all  Schwarz's  care  and 
influence  with  the  East  Inaia  Company  to  establish  the 
young  prince  in  the  possession  of  his  inheritance.  -  Maha 
Sarbojee,  the  raja,  some  years  afterwards  manifested 
bis  filial  affection  for  his  tutor  and  protector  by  erect- 
ing a  monument  to  his  memory  in  the  mission  church 
at  Tanjore,  on  which  the  Raja  is  represented  as  grasping 
the  hand  of  the  dying  saint,  and  receiving  bis  blessing. 
The  monument  is  by  Flaxman.  The  success  of  Schwarz 
in  the  education  of  his  pupil  is  shown  by  the  terms 
in  which  Bishop  Heber  spoke  of  him  (the  Raja)  in 
1826.  Heber  calls  him  'an  extraordinary  man,'  and 
says  that  he  quoted  Fourcroy.  Lavoisier,  Linnssus,  and 
Buffon  fluently,  that  he  had  formed  an  accurate  judgment 
of  the  merits  of  Shakspere,  that  he  wrote  tolerable  English 
poetry,  and  was '  respected  by  the  English  officers  in  the 
neighbourhood  as  a  real  good  judge  of  a  horse,  and  a  cool, 
bold,  and  deadly  shot  at  a  tiger.'  Heber  sums  up  his  de- 
scription by  remarking  that  *  he  looked  and  talked  like  a 
favourable  specimen  of  ai  French  general  officer.' 

Schwarz  died  February  13,  1798.  Besides  the  naonu- 
meat  already  iu«ntion««L  which  the  Raia  sent  a  commiwion 
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to  Ftaxnu  to  execute,  anotber  b;  Bacon  wa«  sent  out  by 
the  Eaft  India  Directon.  and  was  erected  in  St.  Mazy'g 
ehoreh  at  Madras. 

For  aeveral  years  Sehwan's  labours  in  tbe  conversion  of 
tbe  Hindus  were  apparently  attended  with  little  suceess, 
which  was  not  owing  to  persecution  or  opposition,  but 
tlnKwt  entirely  to  the  peculiar  mental  character  of  the  na- 
tires  of  India,  cool,  subtle,  fond  of  argument,  and  slow  to 
be  convinced ;  but  the  effect  of  his  preaching  and  the  in- 
fluence of  his  virtuous  and  disinterested  life  were  attended 
by  B  slow  but  steady  advance  of  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
Congregations  were  formed  in  numerous  villages,  and 
preachers  were  established  at  Oaddalore,  Negapatam,  and 
oilier  towns,  besides  those  at  the  earlier  stations  of  Tran- 
quebar,  Trichinopoly,  and  Tanjore.  The  memory  of 
Sehwan  is  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  veneration  both  by 
MohammedaDs  and  unconverted  Hindus,  as  well  as  by  tbe 
Christian  converts.  Bishop  Heber  says  of  him,  that  *  he 
<ag  one  of  tbe  most  active  and  fearless,  as  he  was  one  of  tbe 
most  successful  missionaries  who  have  appeared  since  the 
Apostles.  To  say  that  be  was  disinterested  in  regard  of 
money  is  nothing ;  he  was  perfeotly  careless  of  power,  and 
renown  never  seemed  to  affect  him,  even  so  far  as  to  induce 
an  outward  show  of  humility.  His  temper  was  perfectly 
umple,  open,  and  cheerful,  and  in  his  political  negiatiations 
(employments  which  he  never  sought,  but  which  fell  in  bis 
vaj)  he  never  pretended  to  impartiality,  but  acted  as  the 
avowed  though  certainly  the  suoeessful  and  judicious  agent 
of  the  orphan  prince  committed  to  his  care. 

(GaUery  nf  Portraitt;  Heber's  Journey  through  the 
Vpper  Promneet  (J  India.) 

SCHWARZBURG  is  a  German  principality  eons  strng 
of  two  considerable  portions  detaeheia  ftom  each  other,  of 
which  the  southernmost  is  called  tbe  Upper  County  and  the 
nortbernmoet  tbe  Lower  County.  The  Upper  County  lies  on 
the  north  side  of  tbe  Thiiringer  Wald,  between  50°  34'  and 
M'SS'N.  lat..  and  between  10°  50'  and  11°  20' E.  long. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian  territory  and  the  Saxon 
luchies,  and  ia  traversed  by  the  rivers  Gera,  Saale,  Ilm, 
and  Sehwarxe.  The  Lower  County  lies  between  51°  13' 
and  61°  25'  N.  laL,  and  between  10°  30'  and  10°  17'  B. 
long.  It  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  Prussian  territo- 
riet,  bat  on  the  south-west  it  borders  on  Gotba,  and  on  tbe 
•outh-east  on  Weimar.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Wipper 
and  Helbe.    The  total  area  of   tbe  two  counties  is  745 

Xire  miles,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  112,000, 
,  with  the  princes,  are  of  the  Protestant  religion,  ex- 
eeptiog  about  350  Roman  Catholics  and  200  Jews.  Tbe 
nrfaeeof  the  country  is  diversified  with  mountains,  valleys, 
and  plains,  and  ia  on  the  whole  fertile.  The  Lower  County 
n  however  more  productive  than  the  Upper,  which  is  tra- 
ined by  a  part  of  tbe  Thiiringer  Wald.  In  the  Lower 
County  is  tbe  Kyffbauser,  1458  feet  high,  and  the  Hain- 
leile,  a  wooded  mountain-chain  which  begins  at  tbe  river 
Unatratt  and  extends  eight  leagties  to  the  west.  Tbe 
nstuial  productions  are  oom,  fruit,  potatoes,  flax,  and  pulse. 
Tbe  forests  furnish  timber  for  every  purpose,  and  abound 
is  game.  The  mineral  productions  are  silver,  copper,  iron. 
Wad,  vitriol,  sulphur,  alum,  saltpetre,  salt,  marble,  alabas- 
ter, freestone,  slate,  potters'-clay,  porcelain-clay,  and  Ume. 
Tbe  inhabitants  have  most  of  the  usual  domestic  animals. 
Oxen  and  swine  are  numerous,  and  of  late  years  the  breed- 
ing of  sheep  has  been  much  attended  to. 

Tbe  family  of  the  princes  of  Schwarzbureis  verv  antient, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  period  of  Uie  middle  ^ee. 
It  is  BOW  divided  into  two  branches,  Rudoletadt  and  Son- 
dctfaanaen,  eaeb  of  which  has  a  part  both  of  the  Upper  and 
tbe  Lower  County. 

8cHw«.RZBinta-Rin)OLaTAi>T  has  a  territory  of  400  square 
miles  in  extent,  with  60,000  inbabitanta,  and  a  revenue  of 
l<K),tM  doUait.  In  the  Upper  County  tbe  prince  has  the 
lordship  of  Rudolstadt,  inclading  the  capital,  a  well-built 
town  ia  a  valley  on  tbe  Saale,  tbe  residence  of  the  prince 
and  the  seat  of  government.  Within  tbe  walls  is  Ludwigs- 
iHiig,  tbe  prince's  palace,  which  contains  some  considerable 
•cientilleeoUeetions.  There  are  in  Rudolstadt  two  churches, 
a  nanasium,  a  theological  aeminaiy,  and  4100  inhabitants, 
who  mannlbcture  some  cloth  and  flannel,  and  carry  on  a 
little  trade.  In  the  Lower  County  the  pnnoe  of  Rudolstadt 
pewsiaej  Qte  lordship  of  Frankenhausen,  the  capital  of 
whieb,  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Wip- 
per, bu  two  eburebee  within  tbe  walls,  and  two  without,  a 
palsee,  a  Latin  high  school,  and  4700  inhabitants. 
P.  C,  No.  1303. 


ScBWAMBtmo-SoNDKBaAVSKir  has  a  terntory  of  S4S 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  52,000  inhabitanto.  In  tbe 
Lower  County,  the  prince  has  the  lordship  of  Sender- 
hausen,  with  the  capital  of  tbe  same  name,  which  is  situated 
in  a  pleasant  valley  on  tbe  Wipper.  The  palace,  situated  on 
an  eminence,  contains  a  good  cabinet  of  natural  history. 
Tbe  town  has  a  theatre,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan  asylum, 
an  hospital,  and  other  public  institutions.  The  population  is 
4000.  In  the  Upper  County,  the  prince  has  tbe  lordship 
of  Armatadt  This  town  has  also  a  palace  of  the  prince,  • 
gymnasium,  4  ebnrches  (of  which  that  of  the  Viif  in  Mary  is 
a  valuable  monument  of  tbe  antient  German  style),  2  hoa- 
pitals,  and  50O|  inhabitants,  who  have  some  trade  in  timber 
and  corn,  and  considerable  breweries.  The  public  revenue 
amounts  to  325,000  florins.  Both  provinces  belong  to  the 
German  confederation ;  they  have,  with  Oldenburg  and  An- 
bait,  the  flfteenih  place  in  tbe  select  oouncO,  and  in  tbe  full 
eouncil  one  vote  each.  The  contingent  of  Sonderhausen  to 
tbe  army  of  tbe  Confederation  is  451  men,  and  that  of 
RudolsUdt  539  men ;  tbey  form  part  of  the  reserve  division. 
Each  contributes  200  florins  annually  to  the  chancery  of  tbe 
Confederation.  Rudolstadt  has  bad  ever  since  18 1 S  a  repre- 
sentative constitution  with  an  assembly  of  the  states,  con  - 
sisting  of  18  deputies.  The  prince  of  S.  Sonderhausen  is 
not  limited  by  a  constitution,  that  which  was  proposed  in 
1831  having  been  rmeeted  by  tbe  Upper  County. 

SCHWARZBNBERGisa  lordship  in  Middle  Franconia 
(late  tbe  eirde  of  the  Retat),  in  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 
from  which  the  princes  of  Schwarzenberg  take  their  title. 
This  illustrious  family  is  one  of  the  most  antient  of  the  noble 
bouses  of  Franconia,  and  has  the  same  origin  as  that  of  the 
counts  of  Seinsbeim.  Erkinger  von  SeinsDeim  purchased, 
in  1420,  the  county  of  Schwanenberg,  of  which  he  assumed 
the  name  and  titie.  He  died  in  1427.  and  bis  fiimily  was 
divided  into  the  two  houses  of  Schwanenberg  and  Seins- 
beim. Adolphus  von  Schwanenberg  was  raised,  in  1 599, 
by  tbe  emperor  Rudolf  II.,  to  the  dignity  of  count  of 
the  empire,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery  in  the  wars  with  the 
Turks.  His  grandson  John  Adolphus  was  raised  by  Leo- 
pold I.,  in  1670,  to  tbe  rank  of  prince  of  the  empire,  and 
the  county  to  that  of  a  principality.  In  1698  this  fimily 
obtained  by  inheritance  the  landg^viate  of  Klettau,  in 
Swabia,  and  in  1723  Prince  Adam  Francis  was  elevated  ts 
tbe  rank  of  Duke  of  Krumaa  in  Bohemia.  By  an  imperia. 
diploma  of  December  8,  1740,  tbe  princely  dignity  was  ex 
tended  to  all  the  male  and  female desoendaints  of  the  family. 
In  1806  the  principality  of  Schwanenberg  and  the  land 
graviate  of  Klettau  were  mediatised,  and  the  latter  was  sold 
in  1813  to  Baden.  The  present  possessions  of  the  family, 
which  is  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  religion,  are  the  county  or 
principality  of  Schwanenberg,  105  square  miles  in  extent, 
with  10,000  inhabitants;  in  Swabia  it  pqosesses  tbe  county 
of  Illereichen  and  Kellmiinz ;  and  several  lordships,  30 
square  miles,  with  3500  inhabitants,  under  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  Baden.  The  other  possessions  are  in  tbe  AustritP 
dominions  :  1,  the  duchy  of  Krumau,  in  Bohemia,  contains 
45,000  inhabitants,  and  336  square  miles;  2,  the  lordship  of 
Muran,  in  Stjria,  21  square  miles,  and  2U00  inhabitants ;  3, 
sixteen  lordships  inHungai;^,  440  square  miles,  with  65,000 
inhabitants.  These  possessions  are  now  divided  between 
two  families:  tbe  first  has  tbe  estates  in  Franconia  and 
Swabia,  and  tbe  duchy  of  Krumau  and  20  lordships  in 
Austria,  with  a  revenue  of  600,000  florins ;  the  other  has 
tbe  remaining  possessions,  with  a  revenue  of  1 00,000  florins. 
SCHWARZWALD.  [Gbrmant.] 
SCUWARZWALD,  one  of  tbe  four  circles  of  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg,  derives  its  name  from  tbe  principal 
range  uf  mountains,  the  Schwanwald,  or  Black  Forest. 
It  is  situated  between  47°  55'  and  48*  55'  N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 8°  15'  and  9°  15'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Baden,  on  the  north-east  by  the  circle  of  tbe 
Neckar,  on  tbe  east  by  tbe  circle  of  the  Danube  and  by 
HohensoUern,  and  on  tbe  south-east,  south,  and  west  by  the 
grand-duchy  of  Baden.  Its  area  is  1840  square  miles,  with 
425,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  three-fourths  are  Pro- 
testants, one-fourth  Roman  Catholics,  and  1800  Jews.  Tbe 
&ce  of  tbe  country  is  mountainous  and  woody.  The  Black 
Forest  covers  all  the  western  part,  and  many  offsets  from  it 
run  into  tbe  interior,  and  ou  tne  east  tbe  Alb  extends  as  fkr 
as  Sail.  Tbe  soil  is  much  more  stony  and  the  climatii 
more  ungenial  than  in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar.  It  is 
therefore  more  calculated  for  pasturage  than  for  agricul-,> 
ture,  and  does  not  grow  Mifficient  corn  for  the  inhabitant*.'^ 
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a  fpraat  part  of  whom  gubsist  on  potatoes,  which  ure  very 
nbuadant.  Flax  is  a  chief  product  of  the  circle ;  but  ita  most 
valuable  artiolea  are  the  timber  from  the  extenaive  forests 
and  the  fine  breed  of  cattle,  of  both  of  which  large  quanti- 
tie»  are  exported.  Game  and  S»h  abound,  and  the  mineral 
Kingdom  yields  iron,  some  salt,  fine  marble,  and  alabaster. 
Though  thin  circle  is  inferior  in  its  natural  productions  to 
that  of  the  Neckar.  it  far  excels  it  in  manufacturing 
industry.  There  are  not,  it  is  true,  any  manufactories  on  a 
great  scale ;  but  the  country-people  spin  yarn,  thread,  and 
worsted,  and  manufacture  ticking,  worsted  stockings, 
caps,  and  muslin.  This  circle  is  the  seat  of  the  woollen 
manufactures.  The  tanneries  are  extensive.  There  are 
many  paper  and  oil  mills.  The  inhabitants  prepare  pot- 
ashes, pitch,  tar,  and  lampblack;  they  make  wooden 
clocks  and  various  wooden- wares.  There  are  great  iron- 
works and  some  glasshouses.  The  trade  is  chietty  retail. 
The  exports  are  timber,  cattle,  yarn,  and  some  manufactures. 
On  the  whole,  the  town  of  Kalw  has  more  trade  than  any 
other  place  in  this  circle.  The  circle  is  divided  into  seventeen 
bailliwicks.  [Calw;  Reutlinobn  ;  TiiBiitoiN.]  Rothen- 
kurg,  on  the  Neckar,  with  the  old  town  or  suburb  of  Chin- 
gen,  baa  60U0  inhabitants ;  it  is  the  see  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
Bc  bishopric  of  the  kingdom.  The  town  baa  broad  streeta 
and  a  ^>acious  market-place;  among  the  public  buildings 
are  a  handsome  town-house,  6  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
and  several  dissolved  monasteries. 

SCHWATZ  is  a  large  and  handsome  market-town  in 
Tyrol,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Inn,  in  47°  33'  N.  lat  and 
1 1°  40'  £.  long.  This  town  was  founded  in  antient  times, 
and  owed  its  prosperity  to  the  very  rich  silver,  iron,  and 
copper  mines  in  its  neighbourhood :  these  have  however 
become  much  leas  productive.  On  the  15th  of  May,  lf)09, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Bavarian  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Wrede,  and  set  on  fire :  on  that  occa- 
sion 360  houses,  two  churohes,  two  hoapitala,  and  43  bams 
were  consumed.  It  has  been  pertly  rebuilt,  and,  according 
to  Hassel  (in  1819),  handsomer  than  before;  but  Blumen- 
bacfa,  in  1836,  and  the  'Austrian  National  Encyclopedia,' 
1838,  say  that  it  has  never  recovered  since  1809,  and  that 
the  population,  which  before  that  time  was  8000,  is  now  only 
8000.  It  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  which  escaped 
the  flre,  as  did  alao  the  Franciscan  convent,  in  which  there 
is  a  philosophical  seminary  of  that  order.  The  inhabitants 
derive  their  subsistence  from  the  manufocture  of  eotton- 
yam,  stockings,  eutlery,  wire,  and  tobaeoo,  of  which  there 
-is  a  large  manufactory  belonging  to  the  government.  There 
are  likewise  one  manufactory  of  smalt  and  one  of  verdi- 
gris. Many  of  the  people  find  employment  in  the  neigh- 
bouring silver  and  copper  mines. 

SCHWEIDNITZ,  the  capital  of  tlie  principality  of  the 
same  name,  is  situated  in  50*  47'  N.  lat.  and  16°  30'  B. 
long.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weistritx,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiftil  parts  of  Silesia.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  Prnssian  monarchy,  and  sustained 
several  memorable  sieges  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  was 
very  much  strengthened  by  Frederio  II.,  was  taken  in  1757 
by  the  Austrians,  in  1759  by  the  Prussians,  in  1781  by  the 
Austrians,  and  afterwards  recovered  by  the  Prussians,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  till,  after  a  wretched  defence  from 
the  16th  of  January  to  the  16th  of  February,  1807,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  blew  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  fortiflcations,  which  have  not  sinne  been  restored. 
The  internal  works  however  remain.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  one  of  which 
is  327  feet  high ;  two  Lutheran  churches,  a  convent  of  Ur- 
■uline  nuns,  an  hospital,  a  poor-house,  and  an  orphan 
asylum.  There  are  in  the  town  a  Protestant  gymnasium, 
a  Protestant  elementary  school,  a  girls'  school  in  the 
nonvent  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  and  numerous  private 
schools.  The  manufactures  aro  woollen,  linen,  leather, 
starch,  gloves,  hats,  silk,  ribbon,  and  paper.  The  inhabitants 
nave  also  three  breweries,  twenty-five  distilleries,  five 
vinegar  mannbetories,  eight  dye-houses/  and  twenty-two 
tanneries.  The  corn,  cattle,  and  wool  fairs  are  very  much 
frequented.  Not  far  from  the  town  are  copper-worlu.  The 
population  is  9476,  besides  the  garrison. 

SCHWEITZ.    [Switzerland] 

SC  H  W  ERIN,  the  capital  of  t  he  grand-duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin,  is  situated  in  53°  45'  N.  lat.  and  11*  30'  B. 
long.,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  of  Schwerin.  The  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  town  is  very  striking ;  the  palace, 
the  cathedral,  the  theatre,  and  some  other  fine  buildings. 


and  the  great  length  of  the  town,  give  it  a  look  of  iBi< 
portance  with  which  the  interior  by  no  means  corrosponds. 
The  city  is  neither  regular  nor  handsome,  but  the  streets  in 
the  new  town  are  straight  and  broad ;  those  in  the  old  town 
and  the  suburb,  though  the  latter  is  of  recent  origin,  are  for 
the  most  part  erooked  and  narrow.  There  are  however 
some  handsome  public  buildings:  1,  the  grand-ducal 
palace,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  lake,  is  fortified,  and 
communicates  with  the  town  by  a  drawbridge ;  the  interior 
is  fitted  up  in  an  antiquated  style,  but  contains  a  fine  pio- 
ture-gallery  and  a  museum ;  2,  a  large  building,  said  to  be 
the  finest  modern  edifice  m  Mecklenburg,  for  the  public 
offices ;  it  was  'commenced  in  1 825  and  finished  in  1 833 ; 
3,  the  theatre;  4,  the  cathedral,  an  old  Gothic  edifice 
303  feet  in  length,  135  in  breadth,  and  of  considerable 
height;  6,  the  town-house.  Besides  the  cathedral,  there 
are  two  otlier  Lutheran  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
and  likewise  a  synagogue.  There  are  a  gymnasium,  a  vete- 
rinary school  with  a  remarkable  collection  of  anatomical 
preparations,  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  Bible  Society ;  many  distil- 
leries and  vinegar  manufactories,  and  some  manufactories  of 
nloth,  pottery,  and  tobaoco ;  they  are  nut  however  of  much 
importance.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  about  13,000,  of 
whom  a  considerable  proportion  are  of  the  poorer  class,  for 
whom  there  are  several  well-endowed  charitable  institu 
tions. 

SCHWYZ,  one  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion, which  has  given  its  name  to  all  Switserland,  called 
'  Schweiz'  in  German.  The  canton  called  Brhwys  is  the 
wealthiest  and  most  populous  of  the  three  Waldstatten,  or 
forest  cantons  (Uri  and  Unterwalden  are  the  other  two), 
which  were  the  first  to  assert  their  independence,  in  January, 
1 308,  and  to  form  a  confederacy,  which  repulsed  the  force 
of  the  house  of  Austria  at  Morgarten;  the  men  of  those 
cantons  became  known  by  the  name  of  Schwyzem  or 
Sohweicern,  which  name  continued  to  be  applied  to  the 
Confederation  in  general  after  it  was  enlarged  by  the  suc- 
cessive junction  of  other  cantons;  and  lastly,  the  whole 
country  formerly  known  in  the  Roman  times  by  the  name  of 
Helvetia  has  been  called  Schweiz  or  Schweizerland.  Tlie 
early  history  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz  is  given  under  Swit- 
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The  canton  of  Schwyz  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  high 
Alps  of  Glarus,  of  which  the  Gllrnisch,  9000  feet  high,  is 
the  loftiest  summit.  It  consists  of  several  long  valleys  be- 
tween lower  oflbeta  of  the  Alps,  the  summits  of  which  are 
fW>m  4000  to  6000  feet  high,  and  of  a  plateau  or  table-land 
in  the  centre  of  the  canton.  The  principal  valleys  are  the 
Waggi  Thai  in  the  north,  the  Sihl  Thai  in  the  middle,  and 
the  Muota  Thai  in  the  south.  The  waters  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz  run  in  a  north  direction 
into  the  lake  of  Zurich ;  those  of  the  central  part  flow  north- 
west by  the  river  Sihl  into  the  Limmat ;  and  those  of  the 
southern  part  run  southwards  into  the  Waldstatten  lake. 
Besides  bordering  on  those  two  lakes,  the  canton  embraces 
within  its  territory  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  of  Zutc.  and 
it  also  entirely  enclos>es  the  small  lake  of  Lowerz,  which  is 
about  two  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  and  the  waters  of 
which  have  an  outlet  southward  into  the  Waldstatten  See. 
The  small  island  of  Scbwanau,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a 
feudal  castle,  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  North-west 
of  the  lake  of  Lowem,  and  between  it  and  the  lake  of  Zug, 
is  the  valley  of  Goldau,  between  Mount  Rigi  and  the  Ross- 
berg.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  1806,  an  enormous  frag- 
ment of  the  Rossberg  detached  itself  firom  the  mountain, 
and  rolled  down  into  the  valley,  which  it  covered,  destroying 
the  villages  of  Goldau,  Rothen,  and  Busingen.  One  hun- 
dred and  ten  houses,  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  persons, 
and  two  hundred  and  five  head  of  homed  cattle  ware  buried 
under  the  ruins.  Most  of  the  cattle  which  were  out  in  the  fields 
ran  away  in  time,  and  flocks  of  birds  fled  across  the  valley 
to  the  Rigi  previous  to  the  fall.  The  loss  of  property,  in- 
eluding  the  land,  which  was  veiy  firtile.  especially  in  pas- 
ture, has  been  valued  at  two  millions  of  firanos.  The  coun 
try  still  exhibits  all  the  marks  of  this  4estru(!lioa. 

The  canton  of  Schwyz  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
canton  of  Glarus;  nurih-east  by  St.  Gall,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  river  Linth ;  north  by  the  lake  of  Ziirich; 
west  by  Zug,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  ridge  of 
Morgarten  atid  by  the  Rossberg ;  south-west  by  Luiern,  the 
group  of  the  Rigi  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  two  cantons; 
south  partly  by  the  Waldslitten  lake,  which  aerates  it 
{mm  Unterwalden,  and  partly  by  the  canton  of  Uri,aa  dUt 
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of  tin  Alps  called  tbe  Rosstock,  firom  6000  to  7000  feet  high, 
forming  the  boundary.  The  area  of  the  canton  of  Schwyz, 
•ccordiDg^  to  Meyer  of  Knonau,  is  360  square  miles ;  but 
acrording  to  Guinaud  (Deteripiion  de  la  Suitte,  1839)  only 
279  square  railed  The  population,  irhich  ■ma  about  80,000 
at  ihe  be^nning  of  the  present  century,  is  now  40,650.  It 
is  the  thickest  peopled  and  most  fertile  of  the  mountain 
cantons,  with  the  exception  of  Appenzell.  None  of  the 
moontains  of  Schwyz  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
the  cold  is  not  so  severe  as  in  the  other  Alpine  valleys,  and 
the  cattle  are  able  to  feed  in  summer  as  far  as  the  summits. 
The  horned  cattle  amount  to  15,000  head  in  winter,  and 
about  20,000  in  summer;  the  number  of  sheep  is  about 
6000 ;  and  there  are  also  large  herds  of  pigs,  mostly  in  tbe 
March,  and  of  goats.  In  the  district  of  Einsiedein  the 
breeding  of  horses  is  attended  to.  and  the  monastery  has  a 
stud  for  tbe  purpose.  A  considerable  quantity  of  cheese 
and  butter  is  made.  Com  is  only  partially  cultivated; 
potatoes  are  a  common  article  of  food.  Flax  and  hemp  are 
produced  in  several  districts.  Artificial  gratis  is  sown  in 
some  places.  There  are  vineyards  near  the  borders  of  the 
lake  of  Ziirich,  but  cider  is  tbe  common  drink  of  the  people. 
Kirscbwasser  is  distilled,  though  not  in  a  great  quantity. 
The  forests  form  a  considerable  source  of  wealth.  The  canton 
exports  butter,  cheese,  timber,  and  wood  for  fuel,  cattle  to 
the  amotint  of  about  1,200,000  fiaacs  yearly  (the  greater 
part  of  which  goes  to  Italy),  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs.  It  im- 
ports corn,  wine,  brandy,  salt,  coffee  (which  is  become  an 
artide  of  general  use),  sugar,  and  manufactures  of  various 
sorts.  The  manufactures  of  the  canton  consist  chiefly  of 
.inens,  potash,  soap,  walnut-oil,  wax  candles,  tobacco,  and 
gunpowder.  There  are  also  some  breweries,  and  many  saw- 
mills, and  lime  and  brick  kilns. 

Tbe  people  of  Schwyz  are  remarkable  for  their  square 
athletic  forms  and  muscular  strength ;  the  complexion  is 
generally  fair ;  the  females,  though  they  cannot  be  called 
generally  handsome,  look  healthy ;  many  persons  attain  a 
very  great  age.  The  peasantry  live  chiefly  on  bread,  pota- 
toes, milk,  and  coffee;  they  eat  meat  only  on  holidays. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  and  covered  with 
tQes,  and  are  warmed  by  stoves.  The  eanton  contains  six 
towns,  twenty-six  villages  forming  parishes,  and  fifty-eight 
hamlets.     The  whole  number  of  houses  is  about  5000. 

There  are  elementary  schools  in  tbe  various  communes, 
but  they  are  under  no  uniform  system,  and  there  is  no 
compulsory  attendance  of  the  children.  The  schoolmasters 
are  miserably  paid,  and  are  obliged  to  follow  other  occupa- 
tions. There  is  a  college  or  gymnasium  in  the  town  of 
Schwyz,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  a  clerical 
seminary  at  Einsiedein.  There  is  also  at  Einsiedein  a  deaf 
and  dumb  school. 

Notwithstanding  tbe  little  encouragement  given  to  edu- 
cation, tbe  canton  of  Schwyz  has  produced  several  learned 
men,  such  as  tbe  historians  Ulrich  Wagner  and  Albert 
Ton  Bonstetten,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries; 
Paracelsus,  who  died  in  1541 ;  the  naturalist  Kalin;  Tho- 
mas Fassbind,  who  died  in  1824,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
canton ;  the  poet  Zay,  who  has  written  a  description  of  the 
catastrophe  of  Goldau ;  the  painters  Af  der  Mauer,  Ab 
Iberg,  Ospenlhaler,  Steiner,  and  Triner;  F.  Schmid,  a 
painter  of  panoramas;  the  sculptors  Hedlinger  and  Boden- 
miiller;  and  Baumann,  who  makes  topographic  maps  in 
relief,  after  tbe  manner  of  General  PfyfPer  of  Luzern. 

The  language  of  tbe  people  of  Schwyz  is  a  Swiss-German 
dialect,  which  differs  little  from  that  of  Zurich ;  it  is  full  of 
guttural  sounds,  and  the  people  accentuate  the  words 
strongly.  The  population  of  Schwyz,  as  well  as  of  tbe 
neighbouring  mountain  cantons,  is  probably  formed  from 
an  admixture  of  Teutonic  or  German  colonists  with  the 
original  Helvetians,  who  escaped  in  these  remote  parts  both 
fiom  the  Roman  conquests  and  the  irruptions  of  the 
Alemanni  who  ravaged  Northern  Switzerland  at  tbe  fall 
of  tbe  Western  Empire. 

ScHWYX,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  is  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  valley  of  Muota  with  two  other  valleys,  one  of  which 
runs  southwards  to  Brunnen  on  the  shore  of  the  Wald- 
statten  Lake,  and  the  other  westward  towards  the  little  lake 
of  Lowers.  Schwyz  is  not  quite  three  miles  distant  from  the 
l¥aldstltten  Lake.  Tbe  curiously  shaped  mountain  called 
Mjtben,  nearly  6000  feet  high,  rises  immediately  north- 
east of  tbe  town,  and  seems  to  threaten  to  overwhelm  it  by 
its  f^l,  Tbe  country  around  Schwyz  is  beautiful  and  very 
derUle,  and  the  scenery  is  splendid.    Schwn  it  an  open 


town :  it  has  two  good  streets,  a  large  square,  a  very  hand- 
some church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Switzerland,  two  or  three  convents,  a  college  kept 
by  the  Jesuits,  a  town-house,  a  repository  of  the  archives, 
an  hospital,  wbich  serves  also  as  a  prison,  a  library  belonging 
to  the  town,  which  is  ri<fb  in  works  relative  to  the  history 
of  the  country,  a  cabinet  of  medals  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Hedlinger,  several  good  inns,  and  about  4000  inhabitants. 
In  the  burying-eround  annexed  to  the  parish  church  is  the 
monument  of  Aloys  Reding,  who  fought  bravely  for  the 
independence  of  his  country  against  the  FVench  in  1798-99. 
Zchokke,  a  contemporary  writer,  has  given  an  affecting 
narrative  of  that  memorable  struggle  in  his  '  Geschichte 
vom  Kampf  und  Untergang  der  Schweizerischen  Berg  und 
Wald  Kantone.'  The  family  of  Reding,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  Schwyz,  has  an  historiral  reputation,  several  of  its 
members  having  distinguished  themselves  at  various  times 
either  in  the  wars  of  Switzerland  or  in  foreign  service. 
The  parish  church  contains  the  rich  banner  given  by  Pope 
Julius  n.  to  the  Swiss  troops  which  he  had  taken  into  bis 
pay  in  the  war  of  the  Holy  League.  An  old  MS.  chronicle 
of  Schwyz  mentions  that  colonies  from  Denmark  and  East 
Friesland  came  at  a  remote  epoch,  the  date  of  which  how- 
ever is  not  ascertained,  to  settle  near  the  shores  of  the 
Waldstiitten  See.  One  of  these  colonies,  the  legend  says, 
was  led  by  two  brothers  called  Tscbey  and  Schwyter,  who 
quarrelled  about  some  arrangements  concerning  their  new 
settlement,  when  Schwyter,  having  killed  his  brother,  re- 
mained sole  leader,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  country. 
Traditions  of  a  Danish  or  Scandinavian  origin  are  also 
retained  bv  the  mountaineers  of  the  Ober  Hasli  in  the 
Bernese  Alps.  The  town  of  Einsiedein,  situated  about  10 
miles  north  of  Schwyz,  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  good  paved 
street,  numerous  shops,  inns,  and  public-houses,  and  about 
2500  inhabitants.  The  prosperity  of  Einsiedein  is  owing  to 
its  celebrated  sanctuary  in  the  church  of  the  abbey,  which 
attracts  a  number  of  pilgrims  every  year.  The  Benedic- 
tine abbey  of  Einsiedein  was  founded  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  is  very  rich  both  in  land  and  other  capital.  The  abbot 
is,  for  spiritual  matters,  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  pope.  The  monastery,  which  is  outside  of  the  town,  is  a 
square  building  three  stories  high,  and  476  feet  long  and 
414  wide,  with  spacious  gardens  and  numerous  offices  and 
outhouses.  The  church  has  several  fine  altars,  besides  the  - 
chapel  or  sanctuary,  which  contains  tbe  image  of  the  Virgin 
which  is  the  object  of  tbe  pilgrimage.  The  treasures  be- 
longing to  it  were  plundered  by  the  French  in  1798,  but 
have  been  since  replaced  in  part.  The  library  of  the  mo- 
nastery contains  26,000  volumes.  .It  is  calculated  that  no 
less  than  150,000  pilgrims  repair  to  Einsiedein  every  year. 

Gersau,  a  small  town  on  the  shore  of  the  Waldslatten  See,  ' 
was  formerlv  a  distinct  republic,  the  smallest  in  Europe, 
with  a  population  of  about  1300  inhabitants,  but  it  is  now 
united  to  the  canton  of  Schwyz.  The  people  are  industrious 
and  thriving:  they  have  manufactories  of  silks,  leather, 
and  potash,  and  they  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
other  parts  of  Switzerland  and  with  foreign  countries. 

Lacnen,  tbe  head  town  of  the  district  of  the  March,  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  lake  of  Ziirich,  16  miles  north-east  of 
Schwyz,  has  a  handsome  church,  a  town-bouse,  some  iron- 
forges,  several  mills,  and  about  1500  inhabitants.  Artb,  a 
pretty  little  town  at  the  south  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Zug, 
has  a  good  parish  church,  a  library  in  the  Capuchin  con- 
vent, and  about  1300  inhabitants. 

The  canton  of  Schwyz  is  dirided  into  seven  districts:— 
1,  Schwyz  Proper,  which  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  contains 
nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  population  of  the  canton.  8, 
Einsiedein.  3,  Gersau.  4,  Toe  March.  5,  Kiissnacht  6, 
Wolrau.  7,  Pfaffikon.  Formerly  the  district  of  Scbwys 
Proper,  or  'alte  landschaft,'  was  sovereign  of  the  rest,  the 
other  districts  having  no  voice  in  the  landsgemeinde,  or 
legislative  assembly  of  the  canton,  although  they  had  their 
own  respective  assemblies  and  councils  and  magistrate 
subordinate  however  to  the  cantonal  authorities  of  old 
Schwyz.  In  1833  a  new  constitution  was  framed  upon  the 
basis  of  political  equality.  All  the  citizens  of  the  canton 
who'  have  completed  thieir  eighteenth  year,  and  who  are 
neither  bankrupts  nor  under  a  sentence  of  degradation,  are 
members  of  the  landsgemeinde,  or  general  assembly,  which 
meets  every  other  year,  in  the  monin  of  May,  in  tbe  valley  of 
Rothenthurm,  or  oftener  if  required.  Tbe  landsgemeinde 
appoints  the  landamman,  or  president  of  th«  ca>iV>n,.  the 
statthalter  or  lieutenant,  and  the  treasurer ;  it  sanctions  oi 
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rejects  the  projects  of  law  or  bills  which  are  laid  before  it 
by  the  great  council,  as  well  as  treaties  with  other  slates, 
gives  instructions  to  the  deputies  seat  by  the  canton  to  the 
federal  diet,  and  it  examines  the  financial  accounts  or  can- 
tonal budget.  The  votes  are  taken  by  show  of  hands,  and 
a  simple  majority  decides. 

The  great  council  consists  of  106  members,  who  are 
elected  by  the  various  districts  in  proportion  to  their  respec- 
tive population  for  the  term  of  six  years.  It  publishes  the 
laws  which  have  passed  the  landsgemeinde,  prepares  the 

S rejects  of  law  to  be  laid  before  the  latter,  it  names  the  two 
eputies  to  the  federal  diet,  the  members  of  the  executive 
commission,  which  constitutes  the  administration  of  the 
country,  and  who  are  appointed  for  four  years,  and  the  va- 
rious officers  of  the  cantonal  administration ;  it  votes  the 
annual  budget  of  the  canton,  audits  the  accounts  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  issues  ordinances  for  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  and  security  of  the  country. 

The  cantonal  council  or  executive  consists  of  36  members, 
including  those  of  the  executive  commission.  It  meets  four 
times  a  year  under  the  presidence  of  the  landamman. 

The  cantonal  tribunal,  or  supreme  court  of  justice,  con- 
sists of  14  members,  besides  supplementary  ones,  named  by 
the  various  districts  for  the  term  of  six  years.  In  criminal 
trials  of  capital  cases,  fourteen  more  members  are  added  to 
the  ordinary  ones,  being  chosen  by  the  great  council  from 
among  its  own  members.  In  every  district  there  are  dis- 
trict councils,  with  their  respective  landamman,  statthalter, 
treasurer,  and  other  officers  for^  the  district,  besides  district 
tribunals. 

The  yearly  revenues  of  the  canton  amount  to  between 
25,000  and  30,000  fiorins  (the  florin  is  worth  about  It.  lOd. 
English),  two-thirds  of  which  are  derived  from  the  sale  of  salt, 
which  is  a  government  monopoly.  The  only  regular  force 
consists  of  fifteen  gendarmes,  but  every  citizen  from  19  to 
SO  years  of  age  belongs  to  the  militia.  The  canton  is  bound 
to  furnish  600  men  to  the  federal  army  when  required,  and 
as  many  as  a  reserve.  Every  commune  has  a  society  of 
ridemen,  and  meetings  for  firing  at  the  target.  There  is 
«lso  a  Society  of  Public  Utility  and  a  Musical  Society. 

In  the  canton  of  Schwyx,  as  well  as  in  the  other  small 
democracies  of  Switzerland,  the  number  of  persons  who 
form  part  of  the  administration  is  disproportionately  great ; 
there  is  a  multiplicity  of  councils  and  authorities  of  every 
sort,  and  yet  it  is  complained  that  business  does  not  pro- 
ceed the  bietter  or  uuicker  forthis  profusion  of  offices.  It 
ought  lobe  observea  however  that  tne  public  officers  either 
receive  very  small  salaries  or  are  altogether  unpaid. 

The  courts  of  justice  are  said  to  be  not  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent and  impartial.  The  older  and  wealthier  families 
and  the  clergy  exercise  considerable  influence.  The  popula- 
tion is  zealously  Roman  Catholic,  exclusive  and  intolerant 
Popular  education  is  neglected.  There  is  no  administrative 
system  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  who  are  in  considerable 
numbers;  but  a  communal  fund  in  some  places,  and  private 
charity  in  others,  supply  their  wants.  The  roads  are  in  an 
indifferent  state  of  repair.  In  183S  there  was  not  a  single 
insurance-office  in  the  canton,  although  the  danger  from 
flre  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  houses  being  chiefly  of  wood; 
but  there  were  three  savings'-banks,  one  at  Schwyz  and  two 
at  Einsiedeln.  There  was  no  house  of  correction  in  the  whole 
canton,  and  culprits  are  said  to  have  been  sometimes  con- 
demned to  deatn  as  the  shortest  way  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
Others  were  banished  from  the  canton  for  life.  There  was 
00  code,  properly  speaking,  but  a  collection  of  decrees  of 
the  landsgemeinde  and  of  the  great  council  during  the 
last  four  centuries,  which  is  called  the  landbuch.  Whip- 
ping and  irons  were  still  in  use  in  1835,  in  order  to  extort 
confession  from  the  accused.  (Leresche,  Diclionnaire  Gio- 
graphique  de  la  Suitte.) 

The  men  of  Schwyz  are  generally  frank,  cheerful,  good- 
natured,  and  loyal,  fondly  attached  to  their  country,  and 
extremely  jealous  of  their  cantonal  independence.  Among 
the  Swiss  cantons.  Schwyz  is  one  of  those  which  has  shown 
the  least  federal  spirit  or  federal  sympathies.  'The  demo- 
cratic feeling  of  the  people  of  Schwyz,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  forest  cantons,  is  of  a  different  nature  from  that  of 
the  democratic  party  in  the  towns  or  larger  cantons;  the 
latter  being  active,  restless,  meddling,  and  inclined  to  en- 
large the  sphere  of  its  influence,  whilst  the  democracy  of  the 
forest  cantons  is  stationary  and  self-satisfted,  and  though  in- 
tolerant and  uninformed,  yet  unencroaehing  and  unobtrusive, 
kut  at  the  tame  time  extremely  jealous  of  all  intnuion 


from  abroad.  .  .  .  The  great  dread  of  these  small  can- 
tons is  that  of  losing  their  separate  existence  as  indepen- 
dent and  sovereign  states,  and  being  merged  into  one  huge 
republic  with  the  rest  of  Switzerland,  a  project  long  entei^ 
tained  by  the  democrats  of  the  French  school  in  the  larger 
cantons.  The  people  of  the  forest  cantons  abhor  the  very 
idea  of  centralization,  which,  however  accompanied  by 
republican  forms,  they  consider  as  tantamount  to  servitude. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  in  1 798,  they  stub- 
bornly refused  to  be  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  Switzer- 
land into  a  republic  one  and  indivisible:  the  men  of  Schwyz, 
led  by  Aloys  Reding,  resisted  and  repelled  the  invaders  for 
a  time;  and  their  countrymen  of  Unterwalden  allowed 
themselves  to  he  slaughtered  rather  than  submit  to  the 
overbearing  dictate.  Still  more  recently,  when  the  town 
cantons  proclaimed,  in  1830-31,  the  principle  of  equal  poli- 
tical rights,  the  people  of  the  forest  cantons  suspected  that 
there  was  some  analogy  betwen  that  and  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  1798;  and  that  the  system  of  centralization  an^ 
unity  of  administration,  which  they  detest,  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  movement.  ■  If  this  was  liberty,  it  was  not  their 
liberty.  They  therefore  kept  aloof,  and  showed  a  stent 
front  of  opposition  to  all  attempts  at  innovation  in  the 
federal  pact.  They  exhibited  the  remarkable  phenomenon, 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  who  look  beyond  names 
and  outward  forms  in  social  institutions,  of  the  oldest  and 
freest  democracies  of  Europe  ranging  themselves  on  the 
same  side  with  the  partisans  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  the 
towns  against  the  impulse  of  modern  democracy,  which  with 
its  organised  masses  and  military-like  discipline  hurries  on 
all  questions  towards  an  abrupt  solution  by  numerical  ma- 
jority and  physical  force.*  (History  qf  Suntzerland,  by  A. 
Vieusseux,  published  by  the  *  Society  for  the  Diff'usion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,'  p.  277.) 

The  above  sketch  of  the  social  and  political  state  of 
Schwyz  applies  in  great  measure  to  the  other  mountain 
cantons  of  Switzerland,  but  more  especially  to  the  three 
'Waldstatten,  or  forest  cantons,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unter- 
walden. 

SCIA'TICA  is  a  name  often  applied  to  all  rheumatic 
afiections  about  the  hip-joint  and  the  back  of  the  thigh,  but 
which  is  more  properly  adapted  to  a  disease  of  the  aciatic 
nerve,  either  inflammatory,  or  similar  in  its  nature  to  tliose 
which  in  other  parts  are  designated  Neuralgia,  or  Tic  dolou- 
reux.  The  pain  in  sciatica  commonly  follows,  or  is  situated 
in  some  part  of,  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  extending 
fix>m  the  inner  portion  of  the  buttock  along  the  back  of  the 
thigh  to  the  ham,  and  sometimes  continued  to  the  foot 
along  the  track  of  the  nerves  of  the  leg.  It  occurs  espe- 
cially in  adults  and  in  old  persons,  and  more  particularly  in 
those  that  have  been  subject  to  rheumatism ;  the  pain  is 
generally  remittent,  and  seldom  ceases  altogether;  but  is 
commonly  aggravated  in  the  evening.  For  the  treatment 
and  other  circumstances  connected  with  sciatica,  we  must 
refer  to  the  articles  NstlRALOix  and  Rhkumatisk. 

SCIENCE.  The  word  scientia,  in  real  Latin,  simply 
means  knowledge,  and  we  must  attribute  the  subsequent 
application  of  the  word  to  particular  kinds  of  knowledge,  to 
causes  similar  to  those  which  have  influenced  the  use  of 
the  equally  general  term  Mathematics  [vol.  xv.,  p.  1  \\ 
It  does  not  appear  that  in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  middle 
ages  science  had  any  distinct  meaning  as  opposed  either  to 
literature  or  to  art.  Almost  at  the  earliest  establishment 
of  universities,  the  great  preliminary  branches  of  know- 
ledge were  separated  from  the  rest  under  the  name  of  liberal 
arts:  that  is  to  say,  the  Trivium,  containing  grammar, 
logic,  and  rhetoric ;  and  the  Quadrivium,  containing  arith- 
metic, geometry,  astronomy,  and  music.  If  theology,  law. 
and  medicine  were  called  sciences,  it  was  not  in  any  dis- 
tinctive sense,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  teientia 
must  then  have  been  rather  a  term  subaltern  to  art,  than 
opposed  to  it  We  find  Roger  Bacon  (.0}).  Mty.,  cap.  xv.) 
speaking  of  the  nine  mathematical  sciences,  and  the  six 
great  natural  sciences,  which  contain  under  them  many 
other  sciences :  and  his  contemporary  Robert  of  Lincoln 
{jyact.  deArt.  Lib.),  after  laying  it  down  that  the  arts  (not 
sciences),  of  which  it  is  the  office  '  operationes  humauas 
corrigendo  ad  perfectionem  ducere,'  are  seven  in  number 
proceeds  to  describe  them  without  a  single  use  of  the  word 
science.  How  the  word  grew  it  is  not  our  busineaa  to  in- 
quire closely ;  but  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
tne  word  tcienee  had  begun  to  appear  as  denoting  connected 
and  demonstrated  knowled^  in  opposition  to  art,  tvhick 
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lignified  digested  rules  of  operation  not  connected  with  each 
odier  by  deduction  from  common  flnt  principles.  Thus 
Tartalea,  a  writer  on  algebra  (which  was  then,  and  most  pro- 
perly, called  only  an  art ;  ars  magna,  or  arte  maggiore), 
styles  Euclid,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Elements, 
'tbe  sole  guide  to  the  mathematical  tdeneei.'  By  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  term  science  was 
freely  used  in  the  sense  which  it  has  never  since  lost, 
namely,  that  in  which  it  is  opposed  to  liieraturo.  But  the 
dd  distinction  of  science  as  opposed  to  art  has  still  remained, 
though  the  two  terms,  in  this  sense,  have  been  in  great 
measure  auperaeded  by  theory  and  practice  ;  but  improperly, 
for  the  diatinclion  between  science  and  art  is  one  thing, 
ud  that  between  theory  and  practice  another.    [THSoaY.j 

A  science,  as  distinguished  from  an  art,  is  a  body  of 
truths,  the  common  principles  of  which  are  supposed  to  be 
known  and  separateo,  so  that  the  individual  truths,  even 
'  though  some  or  all  may  be  clear  in  themselves,  have  a 
guarantee  that  they  could  have  been  discovered  and  known, 
either  with  certainly  or  with  such  probability  as  the  sub- 
ject admits  of,  by  other  means  than  their  own  evidence.  It 
a  not  necessary  that  these  truths  should  have  be6n  dis- 
covered by  a  scientiBc  process;  it  is  enough  that  they  admit 
of  such  treatment  subsequently.  The  telescope,  for  instance, 
may  have  been  discovered  accidently ;  but  it  can  now  be 
demonstrated  beforehand  that  such  an  instrument  must 
produce  tbe  effect  which  it  is  known  to  produce,  and  tbe 
mles  for  its  construction  may  be  deduced  from  the  simple 
fundamental  inroperties  of  light.  In  the  sense  of  the  word 
above  used,  tbe  number  of  perfect  sciences  is  not  so  great  as 
is  eommonly  supposed;  for  many  branches  of  knowledge 
wbieb  bear  tbe  name  are  not  perfect  sciences,  such  as  me- 
didne,  xoology,  and  geology ; — in  all  of  these,  large  classifi- 
cations have  been  made,  many  principles  have  been  deduced 
which  seem  to  be  of  universal  application,  and  much  has 
been  done  to  make  these  known  principles  point  out  the  di- 
rection of  inquiry ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  either 
of  them  is  a  science  in  the  sense  in  which  astronomy  is  a 
science. 

Science,  as  opposed  to  literature,  means  any  branch  of 
knowledge  in  which  the  affections  of  mind  or  matter  are  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  reasoning,  with  a  view  to  discover 
and  apply  first  principles.  Tbe  distinctions  of  mental  and 
physical  adenoes,  the  subdivision  of  the  former  into  ethical 
and  psyehological,  Sec,  whatever  terms  may  be  employed, 
are  real  and  useful.  But  as  it  is  not  the  object  here  to 
classify  human  knowledge,  but  only  to  give  a  slight  account 
of  the  mode  of  using  a  word,  we  may  pass  on  to  its  common 
signiBeation. 

By  science,  in  popular  language,  is  meant  simply  mathe- 
matical, physical,  or  natural  science,  not  with  reference  to 
principles,  but  to  results.  Calculation,  collection  of  natuml 
objects,  construction  of  models,  use  of  philosophical  instru- 
nenla,  any  or  either,  is  science,  or  part  of  science ;  and  a 
man  of  science  (man  of  a  science,  or  man  of  the  art  which 
is  built  upon  a  science,  would  frequently  be  a  correct 
•leicription)  may  be  either  a  mathematician,  mechanist, 
engineer,  medical  practitioner,  astronomer,  geologist,  elec- 
trician, zoologist,  ornithologist,  &c.  To  this  sort  of  designa- 
tion there  can  be  no  objection  in  itself  and  it  is  convenient 
as  distinguishing  followers  of  science,  or  of  a  science,  from 
those  of  literature.  But  it  is  not  sufficiently  precise  in  itself 
to  distinguish  the  followers  of  different  sciences  from  one 
another.  When  a  Uterary  man  is  named,  his  pursuit  is 
generally  indicated ;  the  historian,  the  antiquary,  the  poet, 
the  noreliat.  the  politician,  the  scholar,  and  the  linguist,  are 
not  ooofounded  by  means  of  a  general  term :  insomuch 
that  *  literary  man,'  by  itself^  generally  implies  one  of  in- 
formation, but  not  of  distinguished  depth  in  any  one 
particular  branch.  But  the  inquirer  into  the  sciences  of 
deeiricity  and  magnetism,  for  example,  has  no  name  to 
distinguish  him  Arom  the  observer  and  classifier  of  insects ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  proper  technical  names  are  not  familiar 
to  the  world  at  laige.  But  this  is  the  least  inconvenience. 
When  the  woid  science  comes  to  be  used  in  its  high  and 
prsper  sense,  indicative  of  truth  discovered,  error  prevented, 
inquiry  organised,  judicious  habits  formed,  and  mental 
energy  stiengthenea,  it  must  be  difficult  for  those  who  are 
uicd  to  the  common  sense  of  the  word  to  imagine  the  truth' 
of  many  things  which  are  said  about  it,  *  All  we  require  Is, 
that  Im  will  nold  bis  former  opinions  and  judgments  with- 
oat  Umtry,  retain  till  be  shall  see  reason  to  question  them, 
W  reiny  to  naign  ihem  when  foirly  proved  untenable,  and 


to  doubt  them  when  the  weight  of  probability  is  shown  to 
lie  against  them.  If  he  refUse  this,  he  is  ineapable  tff 
teience.'  Now  this,  though  the  word  of  a  good  authority, 
and  perfectly  true,  is  nevertheless  notoriously  folse  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word  science:  a  man  may  be  in- 
capable of  the  preceding  state  of  mind,  and  may  be  a  man 
of  science.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  confusion  of  terms, 
except  that  which  every  one  must  make  for  himself,  by 
attention  to  the  different  senses  of  the  word,  the  higher  and 
the  lower. 
8CILLA.  (Botany.)  [Squilla.] 
SCILLA,  or  as  Steinheil,  who  separates  it  and  another 
species  (S.  Pancration)  from  the  old  genus,  terms  it,  Squilla 
Maritima,  or  Sea- onion,  is  a  plant  common  on  the  sandy 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  Portugal,  and  the  Levant.  It 
is  imported  into  Britain  from  Malta  and  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  also  from  Petersburg  and  (5openhagen. 
The  officinal  part  is  the  bulb,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties : 
the  one  large  and  whitish  exiernally ;  the  other  smaller,  of 
a  browuish-red  colour.  The  former  is  preferred  in  England, 
the  latter  in  Germany.  Tbe  bulb  part  partakes  in  its  outer 
part  of  the  nature  of  a  tunicated,  in  its  inner,  of  the  nature 
of  a  tcab/  bulb.  It  abounds  in  an  acrid,  mucilaginous 
juice,  with  au  alliaceous  odour,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  nauseous 
taste.  It  is  imported  whole,  or  cut  in  slices  and  dried.  The 
bulb  is  not  of  equal  potency  in  every  part.  The  outer,  dry 
scarious  integuments  are  devoid  of  activity ;  the  subsequen. 
fleshy  scales  are  the  most  powerful ;  while  the  internal  youiiff 
ones  are  mucilaginous,  nearly  insipid,  and  powerless.  U 
is  clear  from  this  that  the  best  mode  of  drying  squill  is  to 
decorticate  it  by  removing  the  outer  segments,  and  care- 
fully separating  the  intermediate  large  fleshy  scales,  to  dry 
these  quickly,  and  to  leave  the  central  ones  as  inefficient. 
Tbe  drying  should  be  conducted  quickly,  but  not  by  too  high  a 
temperature,  lest  some  of  the  active  principles  be  driven  off. 
Putting  the  thick  scales  on  sieves  or  willow-baskets  in  a 
moderately  heated  oven,  or  in  a  room  fitted  with  a  drying 
apparatus,  is  the  best  plan.  Stringing  them  on  threads  and 
drying  them  slowly,  by  which  they  become  paper-like  and 
tasteless,  is  bad.  lue  common  method  however  is  to  cut 
the  bulb  into  transverse  slices,  which,  when  dried,  have  a 
borny  appearance,  and  are  aemi-tianslucent.  In  this  case  the 
active  and  inactive  portions  are  blended  together.  After 
whatever  means  are  used  to  dry  them,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
squills  be  kept  in  well- stoppered  bottles  in  a  dry  place,  as,  in 
common  with  all  bulbous  plants,  they  quickly  absorb  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere.  In  the  process  of  drying,  four- 
fifths  of  the  weight  are  lost 

The  chief  constituents  of  squill  are — an  acrid  bitter  prin- 
ciple iSeiUitin),  sugar,  mucilage,  salts  ofcitrate  or  tartrate  of 
lime,  also  phosphate  of  lime,  and  a  volatile  acrid  principle, 
which  in  the  process  of  decorticating  A-esh  squill  causes  a 
flow  of  tears  from  tbe  eyes,  sneeziug,  &c.,  and  severs  itch- 
ing, with  burning  pains  of  the  hands  and  arms,  yet  without 
obvious  swelling  or  inflammation.  A  scale  of  fresh  squill 
applied  to  the  skin  rapidly  excites  rubefactlon  and  vesica- 
tion, like  a  sinapism.  Squill  In  large  dose  is  unquestionably 
poisonous,  but  in  many  cases  it  fortunately  acts  as  its  own 
antidote,  by  causing  vomiting.  But  even  in  moderate  doses 
it  may  still  do  much  harm,  by  its  stimulating  effect,  if  pre- 
maturely employed,  as  it  often  is,  as  a  popular  or  domestic 
medicine  in  the  early  stages  of  colds  and  coughs.  It  is  for 
the  second  stage  aloue  of  these  that  it  is  suited.  It  aug- 
ments the  secretion  from  most  mucous  surges,  and  also 
stimulates  the  kidneys,  and  sometimes  the  skin.  For  the 
reason  above  stated,  it  is  unsuited  to  Inflammatory  dropsies, 
but  it  is  proper  for  tbe  effusions  occurring  in  leucophleg- 
matlc  subjects,  depending  on  debility,  and  for  general  ana- 
sarca rather  than  local  effusions.  Ite  diuretic  properties  are 
increased  by  the  previous  moderate  use  of  mild  mercurials, 
and  by  uniting  it  with  other  diuretics,  either  vegetable  or 
saline,  and  still  more  by  adding  bisulphate  of  quinia  or 
other  tonics.  Its  expectorant  properties  are  greatly  height- 
ened by  the  addition  of  tonics,  such  as  exist  in  the  Mistura 
C^ascarilliB  Ck>mposita.  Squill  is  a  very  improper  emetic 
for  young  children,  as  it  seriously  irritates  the  coat  of  the 
stomach. 

SCILLA.    [Calabria.] 

SCILLY  ISLANDS,  a  remarkable  group  of   islands 
lying  off  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall ;  they  are  compre- 
hended between  49"  it'  and  iO°  N.  lat..  and  between  6^  II 
and  6°  30'  W.  long.     Tbe  lighthouse  on  St.  Agnes,  on* 
of  the  southernmost  of  the  group,  is,  aecordinj;  to  the  Qrtf- 
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nance  Survey,  in  49»  $3'  38"  N.  Ut  and  6*  19'  23*^ 
W.  long. 

The  antient  condition  of  this  group  of  islands  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion.  There  is  a  local  tradition 
that  the  extremity  of  Cornwall  once  extended  farther  to- 
wards the  west  than  it  does  at  present,  and  that  a  tract  of 
land  called,  according  to  Camden, '  Lionesse,' was  overflowed 
or  washed  away  by  the  sea.  This  district,  which  is  said  to 
have  contained  140  parish  churches,  is  thought  to  have  con- 
nected the  Scilly  Islands  with  the  mainland  of  Cornwall.  If 
the  tradition  and  the  supposition  built  upon  it  have  any  foun- 
dation, the  event  must  have  occurred  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  and  the  erection  of  'churches;'  for 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  number  of  islands  as  amounting  in  his 
time  to  ten.  That  these  islands  may  at  some  remote  period, 
antecedent  to  authentic  history,  have  been  united  to  the  main, 
and  have  been  separated  from  it  by  the  encroachment  of  the 
sea,  is  not  improbable,  from  the  general  violence  of  the  sea, 
and  the  changes  which  it  has  wrought  and  is  still  working 
among  the  islands.  It  is  observable  too,  that  while  the 
Scilly  Islands  are  for  the  most  part  composed  of  granite,  an 
insulated  rock  called  the  '  Wolf,'  between  the  islands  and 
the  main,  is  composed  of  limestone,  a  rock  of  more  yielding 
character.  Notwithstanding  their  greater  hardness,  the 
islands  themselves  '  are  undoubtedly  undergoing  a  gradual 
diminution.  At  no  great  distance  of  time  St.  Mary's  will 
probably  be  divided  by  the  sea.'  {A  Cftdde  to  Mounf*  Bay 
<md  the  LaruTt  End,  bv  a  Physician  (Dr.  Paris),  London, 
1824). 

At  present  there  are  more  than  140  islands,  but  a  large 
part  of  them  are  uninhabited.  Thirty-eight  are  enumerated, 
and  their  estimated  area  and  population  given  by  the  Rev. 
Geo.  Woodlay  (,A  View  o/the  Pretent  State  of  the  Scilly 
Itlandt,  Loudon,  1822).    We  add  their  relative  position : — 
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hland*. 
St.  Mary's 
Tresco 
St.  Martin's 
St.  Agnet 
Bryher 
Samson 


1881  (Pop. 
Ratnmi). 


4080 
8770 


Or,  as  given  in  the  Po- 
pulation Returns 

IilaodiL  AoM. 

St  Helen's        N.  80 

Teaii  N.  70 

White  Island,  near  St. 

Martin's         N.  50 

Aunet  S.W.  50 

Great  Arthur     N.E.  30 

Great  Ganilly    N.E.  20 

Great  Gannick  N.B.  18 

S.W.  22 

S.W.  20 

8.W.  20 

S.W.  16 

N.E.  15 

N.E.  13 

W.  12 

S.W.  12 

S.W.  10 


26I« 


2465 


blaadi.  Aatt. 
Guahall  or  Gweall  N.W.  10 

Northwiibel      N.  9 

Toll's  Island      B.  7 
White  Island,  near  St 

Samson's        W.  7 

Little  Arthur      N.E.  7 

Pednathiae  S.W.  7 

Inaswiggiok       W.  8 

litUe  Ganilly    N.E.  6 

Little  Gaunick  N.E.  5 

Ragged  Island  N.E.  5 

Innlsvouls  N.E.  4 

Round  Island     N.  3 

Maiden  Bower    N.W.  3 

Penbrose  2 

Great  Crebinack  2 

Scilly  N.W.  1 

The  islands  form  a  compact  group,  surrbunded  by  a  deep 
see,  from  which  they  rise  for  the  most  part  abruptly,  with 
rugged  sides.  In  the  channels  which  separate  the  islands  the 
depth  of  the  sea  is  much  less;  and  in  several  parts  extensive 
flats,  some  of  them  dry  at  low  water,  and  others  covered  with 
water  only  knee  deep,  extend  from  island  to  island.  The 
islands  and  rocks  consist  almost  entirely  of  granite,  but  there 
are  some  beds  of  porphyry  and  some  of  chlorite  contain- 
ing pyrites  in  St.  Marv's.  Detached  stones  of  gypsum  and 
alabaster  are  found  in  Trespo,  St.  Martin's,  and  St.  Mary's. 
The  granite  is,  according  to  Dr.  Paris,  a  continuation  of  the 
Devonian  range,  though  it  presents  a  less  porphyritic  ap- 
pearance. It  is  very  liable  to  decomposition,  and  presents 
some  interesting  geological  phenomena.  The  shores  are 
covered  in  some  parts  by  a  coarse  sand,  the  detritus  of 
Kranite,  occasionally  agglutinated  into  a  kind  of  sandstone ; 
m  other  pula  by  a  fine  shining  white  tand.    'The  climate 


Crebawithen 

Melledgan 

Gorregan 

Rosevean 

Minewithen 

Norenour 

Mincarlo 

Rosevear 

Camperdeney 


of  these  islands  is  milder  and  more  equable  tbsn  that  of 
Cornwall,  but  this  advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  the  most  sudden  and  violent  storms. 
By  those  who  have  kept  journals,  it  has  been  found  that 
not  more  than  sis  days  of  perfect  calm  occur  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  and  that  the  wind  blows  from  between  south-west 
and  north-west  for  more  than  half  that  period.'  (Dr.  Paris.) 

St.  Mary's,  the  most  important  island,  consists  of  two 
portions,  the  smaller  of  which,  called  '  the  Hugh,'  is  united 
to  the  other  part  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  on  which  stands 
'  Hugh  town,'  the  principal  place  in  the  island.  The  shore  is 
generally  steep,  and  there  are  some  small  inlets  or  coves,  be- 
sides St."  Mary's  pool,  on  the  north  side,  and  Perth  Cressa  on 
the  south  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Hugh  Town.  The  whole 
island  is  about  24  miles  long,  1}  mile  broad,  and  about 
8  miles  in  circumference.  The  soil  is  generally  good ;  about 
one-half  of  it  is  in  cultivation,  and  produces  luxuriant  crops 
of  com  and  potatoes.  Hugh  Town  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  very  crooked,  and  of  several  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts: 
the  bouses,  which  are  chiefly  built  of  stone  procured  in  the 
neighbourhood,  are  small  and  irregular ;  the  better  sort  are 
covered  with  tiles  or  slates,  the  poorer  with  thatch.  There 
are  several  shops,  and  a  number  of  inns;  and  most  kinds  or 
handicraft  are  exercised  in  the  island.  There  is  a  pier  430 
feet  long  and  20  broad,  extending  into  St  Mary's  pool.  A 
small  building,  sometimes  called  '  the  court-house,  is  occa- 
sionally used  by  the  council  appointed  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  islands ;  beneath  it  are  a  small  prison,  and  a  butcher's 
stall  dignified  by  the  designation  of 'market-house.'  The 
other  principal  buildings  are  the  steward's  house  and  the 
post-office.  About  a  mile  from  Hugh  Town,  eastward,  is  a 
hamlet  or  village  called  Old  Town,  once  the  principal  place 
in  the  island,  and  still  containing  about  200  inhabitants, 
chiefly  fishermen :  and  small  cottages  are  dispersed  over 
the  island,  occasionally  grouped  three  or  fonr  together:  one 
small  group  is  called  London,  and  another  Bristol.  The 
chureh,  a  miserable  cruciform  building  of  stone,  without  a 
tower,  is  near  Old  Town.  The  Hugh  it  a  steep  hill  rising 
about  no  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  fortified  by  lines 
having  a  circuit  of  more  than  a  mile,  with  eighteen  bastions 
or  batteries,  and  enclosing  a  small  fort  called  '  Star  Castle,' 
and  barracks  for  the  ofllcers  and  troops.  The  works  are 
not  complete;  above  a  hundred  guns  might  be  mounted 
upon  them,  and  many  more  if  they  were  completed.  Some 
Druidical  and  other  antiquities  are  found  scattered  over  the 
island ;  and  there  are  some  remains  of  batteries  or  fortifica- 
tions. A  clergyman  of  the  establishment  resides  at  St 
Mary's,  and  is  supported  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge :  he  keeps  the  registers  of  the  different 
islands.  There  were  in  1833  six  day-schools:  two  of  them, 
with  60  children  of  both  sexes,  supported  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge ;  the  four  others,  one 
of  them  having  a  small  endowment,  contained  152  children. 
There  were  two  Sunday-schools,  with  195  children,  sup- 
ported by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  Baptists,  the  former 
of  whom  have  a  meeting-house  in  Hugh  Town,  and  the 
latter  some  preaching  stations  in  the  island. 

Tresco  or  Trescow,  the  island  next  in  importance,  is  in- 
habited chiefly  by  pilots  and  fishermen.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  on  the  north-east  side,  near  the  beach,  opposite 
a  harbour  called  Old  Grinsey  harbour ;  and  form  a  village 
called  Dolphin  Town,  perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Godol- 
phin  Town,  trom  the  Godolphin  family,  long  the  lessees  of 
the  Islands.  In  the  south  part  of  the  island,  by  the  side  of 
a  fine  sheet  of  ft-esh  water,  half  a  mile  long  and  a  furlong 
broad,  are  the  remains  of  a  religious  house  or  abbey. 
Tresco  has  a  small  fort  or  blockhouse  not  garrisoned,  a 
mission-house  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  a  small  church,  and  a  Wesleyan  meeting- 
house. A  stone  tower  called  Oliver  Cromwell's  castle,  now 
deserted,  commands  the  harbour  of  New  Grinsey  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  fortress 
called  King  Charles's  castle.  There  ia  a  Druidical  circle ; 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  is  a  remarkable  subter- 
ranean passafre  called  Piper's  Hole.  A  clergyman  is  placed 
here  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge, by  which  a  oay-scbool  (having,  in  1833,  60  children) 
\s  maintained.  There  were  in  1833  two  dame-schools,  with 
23  children. 

St  Martin'i,  nearlv  2  miles  long  from  east-sonth-east  to 
west-north-west,  ana  about  6  miles  in  cireumfbrence,  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  pilots  and  fishermen.  The  houses 
turn  three  groupt ;  H|gh«r  Town,  on  a  hill  rising  from  « 
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btj  on  the  south  shore ;  Middle  Town,  in  the  centre  of  the 
iilaad;  and  Lower  Town,  near  the  south-west  point  of  the 
jtluid.  Higher  Town  consists  of  nearly  fifty  small  bouses 
built  of  stone  and  thatched,  with  a  small  church  much  im- 
prored  of  late  years.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
eentury,  the  island  was  uninhabited;  but  there  are  indica- 
tions that  at  an  earlier  period  it  was  fullv  peopled.  The 
esos*  of  its  depopulation  is  not  known.  The  soil  is  chiefly 
vaite  land,  or  used  as  common  pasturage ;  when  cultivated 
it  affords  good  pasture,  and  plentiful  crops  of  corn  and 
potatoes.  Large  flats  or  sands,  dry  at  ebb  tide,  or  covered 
villi  Tery  shallow  water,  extend  from  St  Martin's  to 
Tresco;  but  the  passage  is  dangerous  from  the  looseness  of 
the  saod.  On  St  Martin's  Head,  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  is  a  tower  twenty  feet  high,  with  a  conical  top, 
built  on  an  earthen  mound,  and  designed  as  a  landmark 
for  seamen.  A  day  school,  maintained  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Chrbtian  Knowledge,  bad,  in  1833,  SI 
icholars;  and  there  were,  at  the  same  time,  one  infant-school, 
maintained  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  with  12  girls,  and 
one  Sunday-school,  with  67  children. 

St.  Agoes  has  a  very  irregular  outline ;  it  is  surrounded 
by  rocks,  and  the  shore  is  rocky  and  almost  inaccessible, 
yet  the  soil  is  the  best  cultivated  and  most  productive  in  the 
whole  group.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  St.  Agnes  proper 
and  the  Gugh,  separated  from  each  other  at  high  water, 
but  connected,  when  the  tide  is  out,  b^  a  narrow  neck  or 
isthmus  of  sand.  St.  Agnes  proper  is  a  mile  in  length, 
vitb  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile,  and  four  miles  and 
a  half  in  circumference ;  the  Gugh  is  three-quartets  of  a 
mile  long  by  one-quarter  broad :  it  is  stony  and  unculti- 
vated, and  anords  only  scanty  pasturage  to  a  few  straggluig 
iheep.  The  houses  in  St.  Agnea  are  not  grouiwia  in 
villages,  but  scattered  about  according  to  the  taste  and  con- 
venience of  the  inhabitants ;  they  are  of  stone,  covered  with 
thatch.  There  are  a  small  church  and  a  lighthouse,  which 
latter  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  about  SO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  is  a  substantial  stone  tower  of 
a  circuhtr  form,  100  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and 
tapering  towards  the  summit,  which  is  S2  feet  high,  sur- 
rounded by  a  lantern  of  20  feet  additional  height  with  • 
revolving  light. 

Bryber  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  north  to 
soutl^  with  an  average  breadth  of  scarcely  half  a  mile ;  it 
consists  of  several  steep  hills  connected  by  tracts  of  low 
land,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  in  cultivation.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  between  it  and  Tresco,  is  New 
Grinsey  harbour,  formed  by  the  shores  of  the  two  islands 
and  by  the  fiats,  fordable  at  low  water,  which  in  one  part 
connect  them.  Some  of  the  houses  are  grouped  in  what  is 
called  'the  town  of  Bryher;'  and  there  is  a  church,  erected 
a  few  years  since  in  place  of  a  more  antient  one. 

Samson  lies  south  of  Bryher,  with  which,  as  well  as  with 
Tresco,  it  is  united  by  flats  fordable  at  low  water.  But 
little  land  ia  cultivated  or  capable  of  cultivation :  the  few 
inhabitants  support  themselves  by  fishing,  making  kelp, 
and  occasionally  acting  as  pilots.  The  island  affords  DO 
1^  water;  and  the  encroachment  of  the  sand  has  ruined 
vhat  was  formerly  meadow-laud.  Both  Bryher  and  Samson 
have  some  antient  barrows. 

The  natural  produce  of  the  Scilly  Islands  consists  of  a 
thin  short  grass  intermixed  with  chamomile,  heath,  and 
dwarf  fune :  fern  and  moss  ore  found  near  the  shore.  The 
soil  is  commonly  a  black  peat,  mingled  with  granitic  parti- 
cles ;  though  sandy,  it  bears  in  many  places  good  crops  of 
potatoes  and  barley ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  potatoes 
*re  ieot  to  Gibraltar  and  the  West  Indies.  Wheat  and  rye  are 
alio  grown.  The  cultivated  land  might  easily  be  extended. 
Fallows  are  not  used,  and  the  land  is  impoverished  by  the 
la^ufBcieucy  of  manure,  for  which  sea-weed  is  commonly 
employed.  The  implements  of  agriculture  are  similar  to 
those  used  in  Cornwall,  but  of  inferior  construction.  There 
ire  no  tiiober-trees,  and  no  fruit-trees,  except  in  a  few  shel- 
tered spots  ia  St.  Mary's.  Garlic  is  much  cultivated,  and 
moit  kinds  of  vegetables  and  flowers  which  grow  in  Eng- 
land succeed  here.  Cattle  and  horses  are  small  and  poor : 
their  food  consists  partly  of  sea-weed  for  cattle,  and  furze 
fur  horses :  many  in  the  course  of  the  winter  die  of  hunger. 
The  sheep  are  of  a  peculiar  breed  and  small  size ;  hogs  are 
numerous;  poultry  scarce  and  poor;  and  rabbits  not  so  nu- 
merous M  formerly.  Wild  birds,  especially  sea-birds,  are 
numerotu ;  but  tM  puffin,  once  vary  plentiful,  is  now  seldom 


seen.  Fish  are  lest  numerous  iu  the  sorroanding  tea 
than  formerly ;  several  small  aharks  have  been  observed  in  the 
summer  months  of  late  years ;  porpoises  ore  frequently  seen. 

The  Scilly  Islands  beluog  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and 
were  long  held  on  lease  by  the  lords  Godolphin,  and  since 
by  the  duke- of  Leeds,  whose  lease  expired  within  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  The  lessee  has  usually  appointed  a 
council  of  twelve  to  exeiciao  a  oivil  juriodictioD,  but  persons 
charged  with  capital  offenees  are  taken  to  Penzanoe  to  the 
j  ustices  of  the  county  of  Cornwall.  A  military  commandant 
at  Sl  Mary's  and  a  eoUeotor  of  the  customs  are  appointed 
by  the  authorities  in  London.  We  are  not  aware  what 
changes  have  been  intcoduoed,  if  any,  since  the  expiration 
of  the  lease.  The  islands  are  considered  to  be  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Exeter,  but  there  has  been  no  visitation  either  by 
bishop  or  archdeacon,  unless  it  be  quite  of  late  years ;  neither 
ha*  the  rile  of  confirmation  been  at  any  time  administered. 
Two  clergymen,  employed  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge,  are  employed  here;  they  reside  at 
St,  Mary's  and  Tresoo  respectively :  when  they  eannot  visit 
the  churches  on  the  other  islands,  the  service  is  performed 
by  the  clerks.  The  Society  also  supports  schools  on  the 
principal  islands ;  and  distributes  Bibles,  Prayer>books,  and 
other  relieious  books.  The  yearly  expense  of  the  missions 
and  schools  is  from  400/.  to  iWl.  The  tithe*  of  the  islands 
belong  to  the  duchy  of  Cornwall. 

The  ielanders  are  generally  able  to  read  and  write :  their 
pronunoiation,  though  not  unmarked  by  provincialism,  is 
more  correct  than,  from  their  remote  situation,  would  be 
expected.  They  are  a  contented  race;  attentive  to  their 
religious  duties,  and  generally  correct  in  their  moral  con- 
duct, especially  in  the  smaller  islands;  and  distinguished 
by  personal  independence  of  character.  The  charge  of  in- 
dolence, aometima*  brought  against  them,  is  considered  by 
Mr.  Woodley  as  unfounded.  T^ir  general  condition  is  poor; 
their  employment*  are  agrieultaie,  fishing,  making  kelp, 
and  pilotage.  Woodley  (aj>.  1882)  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  small  vessels  (meet  of  them  held  in  shares  by  from 
three  to  eight  persons)  employed  in  fishing  and  pilotage  was 
about  one  hundred.  In  those  punuits  many  of  the  islanders 
perish. 

The  Scilly  Islands  are  generally  considered  to  have  been 
the  X-amnpiStc  or  Xxurmriplttt  (Cassiterides)  of  the  Greek*. 
[CASsiTEBiOBf.]  Diodorus  Siculus  distinguishes  between 
the  Cassiterides  and  Britain,  and  speaks  of  tin  as  breught 
from  both.  Strabo  also  distinguishes  between  the  Cassi- 
terides and  Britain.  But  it  seems  probable  that  the  western 
extremity  of  Cornwall  must  be  included  in  the  term  Cassi- 
terides, and  that  the  chief  supply  of  the  metal  was  derived 
from  it,  for  there  are  no  traces  of  workings  in  the  islands  suf- 
cient  to  oountenanee  the  opinion  that  much  tin  was  aver  ob- 
tained from  them.  The  inaeeumey  of  the  antient  writer* 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  tfie  two  different  channels 
by  which  the  Cornish  tin-trade  was  carried  on.  One  part  of 
the  metal  wo*  sent  by  sea  to  Spain  ;  this  was  probably  the 
most  antient  course  of  the  trade  opened  by  the  Phmnician* 
and  their  colonists  in  Spain  and  Africa.  The  merchant* 
who  carried  it  on  knew  of  no  other  part  of  Britain  than  the 
western,  to  which  they  gave,  with  the  Scilly  Islands,  the 
general  designation  of  Cassiterides ;  hence  Strabo  and  Dio- 
dorus both  aesoribe  these  island*  by  their  position  relative 
to  Spain,  instead  of  their  situation  with  regard  to  the  much 
nearer  island  of  Britain,  of  the  proximity  and  indeed  iden- 
tity of  which  with  the  Cassiterides  they  appear  to  have 
had  no  idea.  Another  part  of  the  metal  was  conveyed 
overland  by  the  Britons  themselves,  and  from  thence,  a* 
Diodorus  relates,  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Gaul,  and,  on 
horses,  overland,  through  Gaul  to  Mossilia  and  Narbo :  thi* 
tin,  though  from  the  same  district  as  the  other,  was  reputed 
to  come  from  a  different  quarter,  viz.  from  Britain.  If,  a* 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  the  island  *Icnc  (loti*)  of  Diodo- 
rus, which  was  the  emporium  of  the  Gallic  tin-trade,  and 
beyond  which  the  merchant*  from  Gaul  do  not  seem  to  have 
gone,  was  the  lame  as  the  Oiiicric  (Vectis)  of  Ptolemy  (the 
modern  Isle  of  Wight),  the  remoteness  of  this  from  the 
tin  country,  to  which  the  merehant*  from  Spain  went,  will 
account  fur  the  two  classes  of  traders  not  having  fallen  in 
with  each  other,  and  for  their  nut  having  ascertained  that 
their  supposed  different  souroe*  of  supply  were  really  one 
and  the  same. 

Mr.  Woodley  supposes  these  islanda  to  be  the  Oeetrym 
nide*  of  Featus  Avwhu*  iOrmJl^ff^^ft,m,h'Bi 
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be  is  probably  correct  in  this  suppoiition.  Also  Dionysius 
Perigetes  speaks  of  them  under  the  name  of  the  Heiperides, 
*  the  parent  of  tin '  (I.  563).  Mr.  Woodley's  attempt  to 
trace  the  antient  history  of  these  islands  is  a  mass  of  confu- 
sion and  inaccuracy. 

The  conquest  of  South  Britain  by  the  Romans  must  have 
led  to  the  discovery  of  the  proximity  of  the  Cassiteridei  to 
Britain,  if  not  of  their  identity  with  it  But  neither  Ptolemy 
nor  Pliny  the  Elder  appears  to  have  examined  into  the 
matter;  for  both  (Ptol.,  lib.  il,  e.  9 ;  Plin..  Hitt.  Nat.,  lib. 
iv.,  c.  36)  describe  the  Cassiterides  as  being  opposite  to  Spain, 
and  do  not  notice  them  in  their  account  of  Britain.  We 
gather  from  Pliny  that  the  maritime  or  Hispano-PhcBnician 
tin-trade  had  ceased ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  account  of  that 
metal  being  sought  in  certain  islands  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
brought  in  wicker  boats  covered  with  leather,  as  a  mere 
fable.  (Hitt.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  47.)  Indeed  he  gives  no  inti- 
mation of  any  tin  being  found  in  Britain,  though  he  speaks 
of  the  lead  that  was  obtained  there.  It  is  not  unlikely  ihat 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  Roman  conquests  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  had  for  the  time  at  least  put  an  end 
both  to  the  working  and  sale  of  the  metal. 

From  the  time  of  the  Romans,  who  used  them  occasionally 
as  a  place  of  banishment,  there  is  no  notice  of  the  islands  in 
history  until  their  conquest  by  Athelstan,  king  of  England, 
who  expelled  the  Danes  about  a.d.  938.  Of  their  antient 
importance  these  islands  retain  little  trace.  There  are 
some  Druidical  monuments;  but  the  antient  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  disappeared,  from  what  cause  is  unknown, 
and  to  have  been  replaced  by  others  of  Saxon  origin,  as 
indicated  by  their  names,  language,  and  customs.  The 
Scilly  Islands  do  not  appear  to  have  always  formed  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall ;  at  least  they  are  not  enumerated 
in  the  original  grant  of  that  duchy  to  the  eldest  son  of  the 
king  of  England.  (12  Edward  III.)  Part  of  the  islands, 
and  the  churches  in  all  of  them,  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
Tavistock,  but  the  whole  group  were  regarded  in  the  middle 
ages  as  of  little  importance ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Spanish 
wars  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  that  they  attracted  much 
notice.  In  the  great  civil  war  they  were  long  held  for  the 
king  by  Sir  John  Greenville  or  Granville,  wlio  fitted  out 
armed  vessels,  which  made  several  captures.  At  length, 
A-D.  I6dl,  a  formidable  armament,  under  Admiral  Blake 
and  Sir  George  Ayscue,  was  sent,  which  quickly  effected 
the  reduction  of  the  islands.  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  was 
lost  on  the  rocks  which  form  the  south-western  portion  of 
the  group,  with  his  own  ship  and  some  others,  on  their 
return  from  Toulon,  a-D.  1707.  (Troutbeck's,  Borlase's, 
and  Woodlev's  Aecountt  of  the  Scilly  Itlands.) 

SCINCOlDIANS,  or  LEPIDOSAURS,  the  names 
given  by  Oppel,  Fitzinger,  and  MM.  Dumiril  and  Bibron 
to  their  last  family  of  Sauriant. 

This  family,  observe  MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron,  seems 
again  to  establish  a  sort  of  connection  with  or  transition  to 
the  great  division  of  Serpents,  by  the  intervention  of  certain 
species,  such  as  those  of  Angidt  and  Acontiai.  It  is,  they 
remark,  a  group  of  Lizards,  whose  numerous  races  are 
found  spread  over  the  most  arid  regions  of  temperate 
climates,  as  well  as  those  where  the  temperature  is  always 
very  high. 

These  Lepidotaur*,  according  to  the  distinguished  herpe- 
tologists  last  above  mentioned,  join  to  the  general  character 
of  the  Saurians  many  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them 
from  the  seven  other  families  of  that  order.  Thus,  their 
cranium  is  covered  with  great  plates,  joined  together  at 
their  edges,  most  frequently  angular,  whose  sutures  or  lines 
of  junetion  always  remain  distinct.  Their  trunk  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  scales,  more  or  less  large  and  solid,  of 
variable  form,  but  always  disposed  like  a  coat  of  mail, 
placed  quineunciallv,  and  overlapping  each  other  like  tiles 
or  slates,  nearly  like  those  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
osseous  fishes.  The  Scincoidians  have  besides  the  tongue 
free,  tteshv,  not  of  much  thickness,  slightly  notched  at  the 
point,  ana  covered  totally  or  partially  with  scaly  papillss. 
Their  belly  is  cylindrical,  without  lateral  folds,  and  coverod 
with  scales,  having  the  same  disposition,  and,  in  general, 
the  same  form  as  those  of  the  back. 

All  these  characters  suffice  to  distinguish  the  Sdnedi- 
diatu  from  the  whole  of  the  other  families.  The  great 
ansular  plates  which  are  applied  on  the  hones  of  the  head 
and  lace  are  never  seen  in  the  Chameleon*,  the  Qeckot,  the 
CroeodUee,  the  Vartmiant,  nor  in  t^e  Iguottiatu.    They 


are,  it  is  true,  found  in  the  Laeertiatu  and  in  the  ChaJti' 
diatu,  but  the  first  have  always  the  scales  of  the  belly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk,  and,  in  tbs 
others,  besides  the  disposition  of  the  homy  lamelira  so  as  to 
form  verticillations  or  transverse  rings,  there  is  most  fre- 
quently a  fold  on  their  sides  throughout  their  length,  from 
the  cranium  to  the  orifhn  of  the  tail. 

The  form  and  the  mode,  of  insertion  of  the  tongue,  which 
in  one  part  is  free,  or  not  attached  by  its  circumference  to 
the  concavity  of  the  lower  jaw,  serve  to  distinguish  the 
Scincoidians  from  the  Crocodiles ;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  tongue  of  the  Scincoidians  cannot  be  withdrawn  into  a 
sort  of  sheath,  this  conformation  removes  them  from  the 
Chameleons,  which  have  the  tongue  very  long,  cylindrical, 
and  terminated  by  a  concave  and  viscous  tubercle.  The 
same  conformation  serves  to  separate  the  Scincoidians  from 
the  Varanians,  which  have  this  organ  endowed  with  capa- 
bility of  re-entering  into  n  sheath,  at  the  same  time  that  its 
free  extremity  is  deeply  divided  into  two  points.  Finally, 
the  tongue  of  the  Scincoidians  is  not  flree,  or  disengaged  from 
adhesion  at  its  point  only,  as  in  the  Geckos  and  the  Igua- 
nians.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  trunk  are  not  hollowed  with 
a  longitudinal  furrow,  as  in  the  Chaleidet,  and  the  skin  of 
the  belly  below  is  not  Aimished  with  plates  with  four  prin- 
cipal faces,  or  with  quadrilateral  scales  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, and  larger  than  those  of  the  back,  as  may  be  obsfrved 
in  the  True  Lizard*. 

MM.  Dum£ril  and  Bibron  thus  sum  up  the  essential 
characters  of  the  reptiles  which  compose  the  family  of  the 
Scincoi'dians : — 

1.  Head  covered  above  by  homy  plates,  which  are  deli- 
cate, angular,  and  opposed  to  each  other  (aSront^es)  by 
their  faces  (pans)  in  a  singular  manner. 

2.  Neck  of  the  same  form  and  size  as  the  breast. 

3.  Trunk  and  limbs  entirely  clothed  with  imbricated 
scales,  with  many  faces  (pans),  most  frequently  widened, 
and  with  the  border  slightly  rounded,  disposed  quincuncially, 
back  rounded,  without  crests  or  elevated  spines,  belly  cylin- 
drical, without  any  groove  or  lateral  furrow. 

4.  Tongue  free,  flat,  without  a  sheath,  slightly  notched  in 
firont,  the  surfoce  covered  entirely  or  partially  with  papillsB 
ordinarily  all  in  the  form  of  scales,  but  occasionally  some 
are  squamiform  and  others  filiform. 

Oppel  included  tinder  his  Seineo'id*,  which  he  made  the 
fifth  family  of  the  order  Saurians,  the  five  following  genera 
only,  the  Scinkt,  the  genus  Sept,  the  Scheltoputikt,  the 
genus  Anguis,  and  the  Orvett. 

Fitzinger,  in  adopting  the  same  family  name,  introduced 
a  greater  number  of  genera,  viz.  Spondyluru*,  Scinetu, 
Mabuya,  Tiliqua,  Heteropu*,  Sept,  Zygm*,  Seelote*,  and 
Pygodaelylu*. 

Cuvier's  Scincoidians  consisted  of  the  genera  Seineut, 
Sep*,  Bipe*  (Lac£p.),  Chaleit,  and  Chirotet. 

Wiegmann  divides  the  Scincoidians  into  two  families:— 
1,  that  of  the  Tnte  Scinkt,  whose  eyes  are  protected  by 
lids ;  and.  2,  the  Gymnophthaimt,  which  have  no  moveable 
or  visible  eyelids.  He  divides  the  genera  into  those  which, 
like  the  Lizards,  have  four  well-formed  feet,  with  five  toes, 
and  which  have  auditory  holes,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
membrana  tympani  may  be  seen.  Here  he  arranges  SpoH- 
dyluntt,  a  genus  established  by  Fitzinger  on  the  incorrect 
statement  of  Dairdin,  that  Sloane'i  SeinJt  bad  pores  on  the 
thighs,  the  Scinkt,  Sphenopt,  Trachyiauru*,  and  Et^epe*. 
and,  among  the  Gymnophthaimt,  Aolephamt. 

Then  come  the  genera  which,  like  Sept,  have  the  trunk 
slender,  rounded,  and  still  four  limbs,  out  very  short  and 
very  distant  from  each  other.  To  this  division,  among  the 
Scinks,  he  refers  the  genera  Lygotoma  and  Zygni*.  whose 
auditory  holes  are  visible;  and  among  those  which  have 
them  not,  the  genera  Podophit,  Sept,  and  Peromeles.  In 
this  same  division,  but  among  the  Gymnophthalms,  two 
genera  only  are  included  by  Wiegmann,  viz.  tho!>e  of  the 
Gymnophthalms  properly  ao  called,  and  Leritta  of  Bell. 

In  the  third  division  are  placed  the  genera  which  resemble 
the  Orvett,  and  whose  body  is  always  furnished  with  an- 
terior feet,  whilst  the  posterior  feet  are  sometimes  wanting. 
Among  the  Scinks  properly  so  called  are  arranged  the 
genera  Pygodactylu*,  Otopht*,  Seelote*,  Angui*.  und  Acon- 
tiat ;  and.  among  the  Gymnophthalms,  the  two  last  genera. 
I^goput  and  1\fphlinut. 

Cocteau,  whose  premature  death  prevented  the  completion 
of  bis  'Monograph,'  the  first  number  of  which  was  pub- 
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iisbed  in  1B38,  under  the  title  (which  MM  Dumtol  and 
Bibron  well  ehancteriae  w  modest,  for  few  loologitts  under- 
stood the  inbjeet  more  completely)  of '  Etude*  lur  lea  Scin- 
coTdes,'  and  which  would  have  embodied  the  experience  and 
labour!  of  the  five  or  six  last  years  of  his  life,  presented, 
in  1837,  to  the  French  Academy,  his  |p«at  table  of  the 
elasiiflcation  of  thia  extensive  group.  These  '  Tabula  Sy- 
nopticB  Scinooideorum'  formed  the  prodromus  only  of  an 
extensive  work  undertaken  ^r  the  classification  of  the 
species  which  belong  to  three  of  the  tribes  of  the  family 
Tbicfa  Coeteau  named  Cyprihpid*,  or  those  covered  with 
Kales  after  the  manner  of  a  carp. 

These  species  are  distributed  into  three  sections,  aoootding 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  feet. 

The  tTo  first,  which  have  feet,  are  united  under  the 
common  name  Pedoiu,  and  are  subdivided  into  the  Sdnei- 
dndt,  which  have  four  feet,  and  the  Hytternpod*,  which 
bare  only  posterior  feet, — in  other  words,  into  3V<rapod(  and 
Dipodi.  A  third  section  would  comprehend  those  species 
which  are  deprived  of  feet,  if  any  should  be  discovered,  under 
the  name  at  Anguinoidt. 

The  Seinandt,  or  first  fitmily,  consist  of  three  tribes : 
I,  the  SaurofMhabiu,  whose  eyea,  like  those  of  the  True 
Lizards,  are  furnished  with  moveable  lids ;  2,  the  Ophioph- 
thalmt,  which  have  no  eyelids,  or  extremely  short  ones, 
pving  their  eye  the  appearance  of  that  of  Serpents ;  and, 
3,  the  'I\fphIopht/ialmt,  which  have  the  eyes  entirely  hidden, 
>  tribe  established  for  any  species  which  might  be  so  or- 
l^ixed,  but  which  had  not  been  discovered. 

The  Saitrophthaltru  comprise  those  genera  which  have, 
1,  a  distinct  tympanum  or  an  external  auditory  canal,  aa  the 
liiards  or  the  Saurotitet;  2,  those  which  have  not  this  part 
visible,  as  in  the  Serpents,  would  be  the  OfMotitet ;  but  of 
this  last  section  no  examples  bad  been  observed. 

Among  the  SauroHtet  are  genera  which  have  the  feet 
or  toes  complete,  the  TtieodaetyU ;  these  constitute  only 
one  great  genua,  that  of  the  Scinks  properly  so  called, 
mUivided  by  the  author  into  thirteen  series  or  subgenera. 
These  are  founded,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  state  of  the 
inrface  of  the  tongue,  which  is  sometimes  covered  with 
pspilln,  all  lamellar  or  scaly,  and  to  such  he  gives  the 
nune  of  Lepidoglouei,  whilst  he  calls  those  which  have 
this  lurfcce  partly  composed  of  pepillm  of  a  muahroom 
■hspe,  and  partly  of  lamellar  papillm,  Diploglot»«*.  These 
lut  consist  of  a  single  genus  only,  Dtploglotnu  of  Wagler. 
Hie  Lepidoglottt*  are  further  subdivided,  according  to 
the  form  of  the  muixle,  which  is  sometimes  wedge-shaped 
(eacoin);  these  are  termed  Sphenupiid«$,  and  Coeteau  refers 
to  them  Pitzinger'a  two  subgenera  of  Seitieu*,  via.  Seincu$ 
•^dnalu  and  the  Sph»nop»  of  Wagler,  which,  differ  from 
(seh  other  in  the  form  and  inequality  of  the  toea.  The 
Cmaptidet,  or  those  with  a  conical  muule,  sometimes  have 
the  scales  of  the  back  smooth,  or  without  projecting  lines; 
these  are  the  AtaieMqridet,  and  they  form  the  most  nume- 
rous division,  for  they  comprehend  seven  subgenera,  sub- 
divided into,  1,  OmolepidM,  or  those  with  flat  dorsal  scales ; 
%  Sirigolepid*,  with  striated  dorsal  acales.  Among  the 
Omolepid*  some  are  without  palatal  teeth,  the   Anoph- 

£'f ;  and  some  are  furnished  with  them,  the  OplofAoru. 
ih  the  one  and  the  other  are  divided  according  to  the 
iii)ia«ition  of  their  lower  eyelid,  which  sometimes  offers  a 
Innmrent  diak,  the  HyakiUepharide*,  and  sometimes,  as 
in  ordinary,  is  covered  with  small  acales,  the  Selerobltpha- 
n^(.  Such  are  the  subgenera  Tiliqua,  Keneux,  Buprepes, 
Mchitei,  Ptamndtet,  Heremitet,  and  Arnet. 

The  Coaoptidet  with  pointed  donsal  scales,  are  named 
Silubolepidt,  and  these  scale*  are  aometimea  carinated,  as 
■n  Tropidotaurut,  Boi£  {TYopidophoruM,  Dum.  and  Bibr.), 
and  Mmetimea  rugose,  as  in  Traehytttunu,  Gray. 

The  Saurotitet  with  imperfect  feet  either  entirely  or  with 
itgard  to  the  number  of  the  toes  {AteUodaetyU)  have  in  fact 
wnetimes  the  toea  on  the  four  feet,  but  differing  in  number 
K&ceand  behind;  such  are  the  two  subgenera  of  Hettro- 
ilaelult  named  HeteroputanA  Champtodaetylut ;  sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  aa  in  the  Onudaetylt,  the  number  of  toes 
<>the  same  on  each  foot,  for  example,  four  in  Tetradeietylui 
(riron),  or  ParonuU*  (Wagler),  and  three  only  in  TViooc- 
¥«»  and  Zygm*  (Oken). 

The  second  tribe  of  Ophiophthalms,  or  the  Scineoida 
«bieh  have  the  eyelids  very  short  and  immoveable,  is  divided, 
pearly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Saurophthalma, 
into  SauroUtet  and  OpMotitei.  The  first  are  either  Teleo- 
^aetylt  or  AteUodaetyli.  In  the  firat  subdivision  there  ia 
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hut  one  genus,  the  Aiiepharidet,  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  AbUpkaride*  properly  so  called,  and  CryptMepharide* 
In  the  aecond  subdivision  also  there  is  but  one  genus,  Gym' 
naphthalmut  (Merrem). 

The  only  genus  referred  to  the  second  subtribe,  OphioHlt*, 
is  Uritta  (Bell). 

MM.  DumMl  and  Bibron  give  the  following  synoptical 
analysis  of  this  great  work  :— 

Tetradaetyhu,   Sept,    Siaphot,   HeteromtUs,   ChelomeUt, 

fSamphlhalmw. 
Optaiophthalam. 
Typhlophth»lme». 
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TYFHLOPHTHAUfBS. 

In  Mr.  Grav's  last  arrangement,  the  Scincoid  Lisards 
of  MM.  Dumiril  and  Bibron  are  comprised  under  the 
families  Sdnddte,  GymnophtAabnidee,  Pggopidee,  Rhodo- 
nidee,  and  AeetUiada,  which  consist  of  the  following 
genera : — 

ScineidtB. — a,  Seinaa,  Sphenopt;  h,  CeUttut,  Vraehy- 
taurut,  Tropidopkorut,  Bgerma,  Tiliqua,  An^Mglrttta, 
Euprepet,  Etimecet,  _  LtioUpima,  Piammita,  Cyelodut, 
Adaria,  Apratia,  Kerinia ;  c,  Riopa,  Lygotoma,  Chiamela, 
BraehymeU*;  d,  Ophiodet;  e,  Anguu,  Opfuomonu,  Si- 
guana,  StmotUmta,  Dorfta. 

Gymnophthalmidm.—  MieroUpi*,  Ablepharit,  Gymnoph' 
thalinu*,  Cryptoblepharit,  Leritta. 

PygopidsB. — Pygopu*,  Liali*. 

Rhodonidte.— itA«(<Ofia.  Soridia. 

Acontiads.— iV«Mta,  Eveiia,  Aeontiai,  Dibamut,  T^/ph- 
Une. 

MM^  Dum£ril  and  Bibron,  like  Coeteau,  divide  their 
Scineotdian*  or  Lepidotaun  into  three  great  divisions:— I, 
Saurophthalm* ;  2,  OfMophthaims ;  and,  3,  Typhlnph- 
thalnu ;  with  the  following  genera,  which  are  subdivided 
according  to  the  conformation  of  the  feet,  toes,  tail,  rostral 
plate,  muzzle,  teeth,  nostrils,  and  tongue : — 

1.  Saurophthalms. — Tropidopkorut,  Trachyteturut,  Cy- 
elodu*,  Scineut,  Sphenops,  Gongylut,  Diploglotnu,  Am- 
phiglotna,  Hetercmu,  Champsodactylut,  Tietradaetylut, 
Hemiergi*.  Sept,  Nettia,  Heteromelet,  Chelomelet,  Braehy- 
melei,  Brarhyttoput,  Evetia,  Scelotet,  Preepeditut,  Opni- 
odet,  Atiguit,  Ophiamnrut,  Acontia*. 

2.  Opuiophthalms. — AbUpharut,  Gymnophtkalmut,  Le- 
ritia,  Hyittroput,  ZmUi. 

3.  Typhlophthalms. — Dibamut,  TytMine. 

For  the  subgenera  we  must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

Organization  and  Habitt. — There  is  nothing  requiring 
particular  observation  in  the  organization  end  habits  ot  the 
Scinooidians  beyond  what  may  be  collected  in  this  article 
and  in  those  which  treat  of  the  genera  belonging  to  the 
family.  The  harmless  race  live  upon  insects  and  other 
small  animals,  and  the  smoothness  of  their  coats  and  short- 
ness of  their  legs  enable  them  to  glide  easily  through  small 
apertures. 

GeograpMealDittrtbutionqf  the  Family. — MM.  Dumiril 
and  Bibron  give  the  following  interesting  account  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  this  extensive  family.  The 
Scincoidians  are,  so  to  speak,  spread  over  nearly  the  whole 
surfiuse  of  the  globe,  for  they  are  found  in  very  high  lati- 
tudes, even  in  countries  where  the  lowness  of  the  tempera* 
ture  would  seem  to  forbid  the  existence  of  Keptiles ;  sucht 
particularly,  is  the  Anguii  fi-agilit  [Blindworm],  which^ 
occur*  as  fer  north  as  Sweden,  and  perhaps  farther.    But'^ 
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of  all  tha  countriea  nhich  prodoee  SeincoidiBiis,  OeeuiiA 

and  New  Holland  are  those  which  count  the  greatest  num- 
berof  species,  whilst  the  Sauriansof  the  other  families  show 
themselves  io  much  fewer  numbers  than  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world.  The  locality  of  certain  Scincoldian  Lizards  is 
far  from  being  limited  to  any  particular  country  of  the 
globe;  thus  Gonsj/lu*  oeellatut,  Sep*  ehakidt*,  Anguit 
fragilit,  and  Op/aomorus  miliari*  liye  in  the  sooth  of 
Europe  and  in  the  north  of  Africa.  The  Plettiodon*  man- 
quelineatum,  which  was  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  North 
America,  is  found  also  in  Japan ;  the  Lygosoma  Quoyi, 
Lygotoma  Labillardieri,  and  many  species  ot  Eumecet  are 
races  common  to  Oceania  and  New  Holland  ;  and,  what  is 
still  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  naturalists,  AUepharu* 
Kitcdbelii  exists  in  Hungary,  Oreeee,  and  New  Holland, 
whilst  Ablepkarus  Peronii  is  found  in  both  the  two  last 
countries  equally,  and  moreover  in  the  Isle  of  France  and 
in  South  America. 

Europe  possesses  Gongylu*  ocellatiu.  Sept  chalcidet,  Ab- 
lephari  Menesiriesii,  Kitaibelii,  and  Peronii,  Anguit  fra- 
gilit, and  Ophiomorut  miliarit. 

Africa,  with  all  these  species  except  AbUphari  Menet- 
trietii  and  Kitaibelii,  produces  eighteen  others,  among 
which  Ampkiglottut  Goudotii  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of 
Madagascar,  and  AbUpharut  Peronii  aaALeiolopitma  Tel- 
fairi  are  natives  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

Seventeen  species  are  peculiar  to  Asia,  and  thre«  others, 
one  of  which  is  also  found  in  America,  and  the  other  two 
in  Polynesia. 

Fourteen  ScincoTdians  are  natives  of  America,  and  of 
America  only ;  and  there  are  two  others,  one  of  which, 
Plettiodon  lineatum,  also  inhabits  Asia,  and  the  other, 
Abiepkarut  Peronii,  Europe,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

Polynesia  possesses  thirty-six  species  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  to  these  must  be  added  Ablepharut  Kitaibelii,  which  is 
found  also  in  Europe  and  in  Asia;  Abiepkarut  Peronii, 
which  occurs  also  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America ;  and  Lygo- 
somata  Quoyi  and  Labillardieri,  which  belong  also  to 
Asia. 

There  is  not  a  single  Scincoldian  whose  geographical 
rai^e  is  confined  to  Europe. 

The  genera  Scincus,  Sphenopt,  Amphigloiaut,  Leiolo- 
piima,  Brachyttoput,  Scelotet,  Aeontiat,  and  Typhline,  are 
peculiar  to  Africa;  and  Tropidnphorut,  Champtodactylut, 
and  Brachymelet  to  Asia.  Tne  genera  Diploglotiut, 
Ophiodet,  and  Gymnophthalmui,  are  composed  of  American 
species  exclusively;  and  Tropidolopttma,  Cyclodut,  2Va- 
thyiaurut,  Heteropus,  Tetradactylut,  Hemiergit,  Chelo- 
melet,  Netsia,  Evesia,  Precpedrtut,  Hytteroput,  Lialit, 
Leritta,  and  Dibamiit  belong  to  Polynesia. 

The_  subgenus  Gongylut,  as  well  as  the  genera  Sept, 
Anguit,  and  Ophiomorut,  are  common  to  Europe  and 
Africa.  Eumecet  and  Lygotoma  are  spread  over  Asia, 
Anierica,  and  Polynesia.  Euprepet  is  found  in  Afirica, 
Asia,  and  Polynesia;  Plettiodon  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Ame- 
rica; and  AUepharut  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
and  Polynesia. 

We  now  proceed,  as  fkr  as  our  space  will  admit,  to  at- 
tempt an  illustration  of  some  of  the  forms  of  this  numerous 
group,  from  the  division  of  Saurophthalmt. 

Tropidophorus,  Dum.  and  Bibr.  (Lepoiomei,  Cut,  not  Spix. 
Tropidotaurut,  Gray,  not  Boi£). 

Generic  CAorac/er.— Nostrils  lateral,  opening  near  the 
posterior  border  of  the  nasal  plate.  Tongue  notched,  squa- 
mous. Teeth  simple,  cylindrical,  compressed  at  the  summit. 
Palate  not  toothed,  with  a  slight  triangular  notch  situated 
rather  backward.'  Auricular  apertures  closed  by  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum.  Muzzle  conical.  Four  feet,  each 
terminated  by  five  unequal,  unguiculated  toes,  which  are 
slightly  compressed  and  without  lateral  dentilalions.  Body 
cyclotetragonal.  Tail  compressed,  carinated.  Scales  of  the 
upper  parts  lozenge-shaped,  with  a  median  carination  pro- 
longed into  a  point  backwards. 

Example,  Tropidophorus  Cocincinentit. 

Detcription.— Upper  part  of  the  body  brown-yellow,  or 
inclining  to  olive,  banded  on  the  neck  and  back  with  much 

deeper  brown,  disposed  so  as  to  represent  great  Q  placed 
one  after  the  other.  On  the  tail  are  spots,  more  or  less 
large,  of  deep  brown ;  and  there  is  a  row  of  whitish  points 
•long  the  lower  region  of  the  sides. 

*  On*  of  Uw  nbf  eon*  of  Soapytn. 


Xoeali<y.>^Ood)inohina.    (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 


AbImI. 
tongae. 


TropUopUorui  CociqeiitvDsu. 
a,  head,  »ecu  from  Above;   b,  profile;   mouth  op«o  to  sliow  lit 


Scincus.  Fitsing. 
Generic  CA<iracf«r.— Nostrils  lateral,  opening  between 
the  nasal  and  supero-nastl  anterior  plates.  Tongue  notched, 
squamous.  Teeth  oonioal,  simple,  obtuse,  blunt  at  the 
summit.  Palate  toothed,  and  with  a  longitudinal  groove 
Auricular  apertures  operculated.  Muixle  wedge-snaped, 
sharp,  and  trunceted.  Four  feet,  each  terminated  by  five 
toes,  which  are  tolerably  equal,  flattened,  and  serrated  on 
the  edges.  Tail  conical  and  pointed. 
Example,  Scineut  qfficinalit. 

Dateription. — ^MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  remark  that 
this  species  includes  three  varietieik  which  are  very  distinct 
in  the  colouring  of  their  upper  parts;  for,  in  all  cases,  tha 
lower  and  lateral  regions,  that  is  to  say,  the  cheeks,  the 
sides  of  the  neck,  those  of  the  tail,  as  well  as  the  sides,  and, 
very  often,  the  limbs,  are  of  a  silvery  white,  more  or  less 
pure. 

Var.  a. — Oeueral  colour  of  the  neck,  bach,  and  tail, 
yellow,  or  clear  silvery  grey,  mixed  with  brown  or  blackish, 
which  turms  great  spots  dilated  transversely,  most  fre- 
quently putting  on  the  shape  of  transverse  bands,  tha 
number  of  which  is  commonly  seven  or  eight. 

yar.  b. — A  vellow  tint  spread  over  the  surface  of  tb« 
cranium.  Neck,  back,  and  a  great  part  of  the  tail  chesnut- 
brown,  sprinkled  with  very  small  obscure  whitish  spots, 
two  or  three  on  each  scale.  Across  the  back  five  or  aix 
large  white  bands,  with  an  irregularly  dilated  black  spot 
at  each  of  their  extremities.  These  spots  are  not  situated 
on  the  baek,  .but  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  latend 
regions  of  the  trunk. 

Far.  e, — All  the  scales  of  the  neck,  back,  and  flrst  half 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  silvery  grey,  widely  radiated 
with  white,  with  one  or  two  brown  spots  on  the  posterior 
border  of  the  radiations. 

Looedity  a»d  Habiti. — MM.  Dumiril  and  Bibron  stata 
that  this  species,  the  Seink  of  the  shops,  appeals  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  Africa,  inhabiting  the  western  and  northern  parts, 
but  particularly  the  latter.  They  are  certain  that  it  is 
Ibund  in  Senegal,  from  a  fine  specimen  sent  from  that 
country  by  M.  Heudelot  to  the  Paris  Museum.  Bruce 
met  with  it  in  Syria  and  in  Abyssinia.  M.  Riippell  ob- 
served it  in  the  last  country,  and  many  travellers  have 
seen  it  in  Egypt,  whence  the  greater  portion  of  specimens 
with  which  collections  are  furnished  are  sent.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent rather  common  in  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  and  it 
appears  from  Beloa  and  Rondeletius  that  it  was  there 
fbund  abundantly  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  still 
was  an  object  of  commeree.  In  truth  it  was  one  of  the 
most  approved  remedies  in  the  antient  PharmacopiBia,  and 
was  considered  a  sort  of  -universal  medicine,  a  specifio 
againstall  kinds  of  maladies.  PUny  (Nat.  Hitt.,  xxviii.  8) 
proclaims  the  medicinal  and  renovating  powers*  of  tb» 
Seincut,  and  quotes  Apelles  for  its  effioacy  against  wounda 
inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows. 

According  to  a  oommunioation  made  by  M.  Alexandra 
Lefebvre  (who  collected  a  number  of  individuals  of  thia 
species  in  an  excursion,  undertaken  in  1828,  to  the  oasis  of 
Bahrieh)  to  MM.  Dumiril  and  Bibron,  this  species  is  met 
with  on  the  little  hillocks  of  fine  and  light  sand  which 
the  south  wind  accumulates  at  the  fi>ot  of  the  hedges  that 

• 'ASenmturialil.    Roitpua  fliiu  (t  pedeL  la  irinq  alba  pqB,^eaptdItatoa 
vwHrii  Mwndint,' ft*.  DigitiZeoby  vjOOVTv 
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Wder  the  caltiTated  landi,  and  of  the  tamariilu  which 
try  to  vegetate  on  the  confines  o'  the  deaert  There  it  may 
be  seen  peaceably  basking  in  tht  rayt  of  a  burning  gun,  or 
«hasing  bom  time  to  time  the  GrapAipteri  and  other  Co- 
leoBlera  which  pass  within  iti  ran|^.  It  runs  very  quickly, 
ind,  when  menaced,  buries  itself  in  the  sand  with  singular 
rapidity,  hollowing  out  fbr  itself  a  burrow  many  feet  deep 
iu  a  few  instants.  When  taken,  it  endeavours  to  escape, 
ket  does  not  attempt  to  bite  nor  to  defend  itself  with  its 
daws. 

Tbe  batter  opinion  seems  to  be  that  this  is  the  Snvcoc  of 

Dioaeorides  and  tbe  Seinau  of  Pliny ;  and  though  the  de- 

icnptjons  given  by  the  antients  are  not  sufficiently  accurate 

(0  enable  ns  to  pronounce  positively  on  its  identity,  enough 

nmaioain  trmtiam  its  history  downwards  to  render  it  highly 

probable  that  su^  is  the  &ct. 


Sdaeu  oSdiialli.   Fln-BlnQu  of  oab  ita*. 
a.  ton  toot,  HOD  fram  abofS* 

Sphenops.  fFagt. 
Generic  Character. — Nostrils  lateral,  each  opening  be- 
tween the  nasal  and  the  rostral  plates.  No  supeio-nasal 
^llatas.  Tongue  notched,  squamous.  Teeth  conical  pointed, 
straight,  simple.  Palate  not  toothed,  but  with  a  longitu- 
dinal proove.  Two  auricular  apertures.  Muzzle  wedce- 
ibapet^  rounded.  Four  feet,  each  terminated  by  five 
ooeqiiai.  subcylindrical,  unguioulated  toes,  without  lateral 
dentilationa.  Sides  angular  at  their  lower  region.  TaQ 
coDJcal.  pointed. 
Kxample,  Sphenopi  caputratu*. 

ZMwenpHoa. — Colour  ferruginous  grey,  more  or  less  yel- 
low, or  brownish  on  tbe  upper  parts.  From  nine  to  thirteen 
longitudinal  stripes  composed  of  so  many  successions  of 
black  points  placed  on  the  lateral  borders  of  the  scales. 
These  stripes,  which  spring  on  the  occiput  and  the  posterior 
region  of  the  temples,  run  along  the  neck,  the  back,  and 
the  tail  throughout  its  whole  length,  or  nearly  so.  The 
npp«r  surface  of  the  limbs  presents  also  generally  rows  of 
blaela  points.  The  scales  are  also  frinzed  with  brown.  On 
the  sides  of  tbe  bead  is  a  small  black  oand  commencing  at 
the  noatnl,  passing  upon  the  eye,  traversing  the  temple,  and 
losing  itself  upon  the  neck.  The  lower  parts  of  tbe  animal 
ai»  white. 

L«eaiity  and  HtUriU. — ^This  Sphenopt  is  widely  spread 
in  'Bgypt,  the  only  country  known  to  MM.  Dumiril  and 
Bibron  where  it  has  yet  been  found.  M.  Riippell  and  M. 
A.  Lefebnw  aent  apecimeni — the  last-named  traveller  the 
moat  abnodaatly — to  France,  and  M.  Lefebvre  informed 
MM.  Dam^ril  and  Bibron  that  it  was  very  common  in  the 
oasis  of  Bahrieh,  at  Zabou,  Qasr.and  Bahoueit.  He  brought 
hooae  naore  than  a  hdndred  individuals  which  he  captured 
hunaelf.  Both  M.  Lefebvre  and  Cocteau  state  that  the  ani- 
■al  only  barrows  to  a  small  depth,  for  tbe  slightest  disturb- 
<tce  Bade  by  tbe  feet  of  the  passer  by  discovers  its  retreat. 


of  Sp^bopi  cAttMntMb 


It  is  very  active  in  its  movements,  but  suffers  itself  to  be 
taken  without  attempting  to  defend  itself.  M.  Lefebvre 
brought  an  embalmed  individual  of  this  species  from  Egypt. 
This  he  gave  to  Cocteau,  who  drew  up  an  interesting 
memoir  (extracted  by  MM.  Dum£ril  ana  Bibron),  which 
he  was  about  to  pnblish  when  death  arrested  him  in  his 
scientific  career. 

Diploglossus.  JVUgm.  {Cekttut,  part.  TlKqua,  part  Gray). 

Generic  Character. — Nostrils  lateral,  each  opening  in  a 
single  plate  (the  nasal) ;  supero-nasal  plates ;  tongue  notched, 
with  squamiform  papUUa  in  front,  and  filiform  papillse  be- 
hind ;  conical  teeth ;  palate  not  toothed,  but  with  a  longitu- 
dinal groove;  muzale  obtuse;  four  feet,  each  terminated  by 
five  unequal,  unguioulated,  compreeied  toes  without  lateral 
dentilations ;  palms  and  soles  of  the  feet  tubercular ;  sides 
rounded ;  tail  conical  or  slightly  comprea^d,  pointed ;  scales 
striated. 

Example,  Diploglouut  Sagrct. — Form  resembling  that  of 
Sept  in  the  slenderness  of  the  body,  the  length  of  the  tail, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  limbs;  colour  brown-ash,  with 
metallic  reflections  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  head,  trunk, 
tail,  and  limbs,. more  or  less  deep  in  difierent  individuals; 
on  each  side  of  tbe  body  a  black  band  which  springs  on  the 
frenal  region,  passes  on  the  eye  and  temple,  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  side,  and  loses  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
tail,  at  some  distance  from  its  origin ;  the  labial  plates  are 
yellowish,  bordered  with  black,  and  the  lower  regions  have 
also  a  yellowish  tint,  but  with  silvery  reflections. 

LoeaUly  and  Habitg. — Cuba,  where  it  lives  on  land  in 
oool  places  and  light  and  humid  lands.  It  is  very  quick  in 
its  motions 


HewlofDlploKlouufRtpe.    Konth  open  lo  thcnr  the  loofM. 

Gongylus.    Dirni.  and  Bibr. 

Generic  Character. — Nostrils  lateral,  pierced  either  in  a 
single  plate  (the  nasal)  or  in  two  plates  (the  nasal  and  the 
rostral);  tongue  notched,  squamous;  teeth  conical,  often 
slightly  compressed,  and,  as  it  were,  wedge-shaped,  simple; 
palate  toothed  or  not  toothed,  with  a  posterior  notch  or  a 
longitudinal  groove;  auricular  apertures;  four  feet,  each 
terminated  by  five  unguioulated,  unequal,  slightly  com- 
pressed toes  without  dentilations;  sides  rounded;  tail  coni- 
cal or  slightly  flattened  laterally,  and  pointed. 

Example,  Gongylus  ocelkUut. 

De*oriplion.—rbe  form  of  this  species  is  heavy  and  stout, 
and  it  varies  greatly  in  colour.  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron 
record  the  following  varieties : — 

Far.  0.— Upper  part  of  the  body  sprinkled,  on  a  bronia 
ground,  inclining  more  or  less  to  yellow  or  brownish,  with 
small  black  spots  ordinarily  relieved  with  a  white  or  yellow- 
ish trait  in  the  middle,  whence  the  name,  oeellatut;  sometimes 
the  white  mark  more  or  less  obliterates  the  black  spot,  w 
exists  alone.  These  marks  uniting  give  place  to  the  formation 
of  small  black  bands  relieved  with  white,  directed  more  or  less 
transversely  to  the  axia  of  the  body,  forming  angles  more  or 
lesa  sinuous,  and  more  or  less  suddenly  interrupted.  The 
number  and  disposition  of  these  zigxags  are  very  inconstant, 
and  they  are  in  general  less  frequent  on  tba  tail  and  limbs. 
Their  width  and  length  depend  on  the  size  and  number  of 
the  spots  which  compose  them.  Sometimes  these  spots 
uniting  laterally  in  a  successive  and  regular  manner,  form 
also  transversal  lines  with  some  space  between  them,  which 
gives  the  animal  an  annulated  aspect.  On  the  tail  especially 
this  disposition  is  most  frequent.  At  other  times  these  spots 
correspond  from  before  backwards,  and  define  from  ten  to 
twelve  longitudinal  rows  of  white  points,  separated  by  rows 
of  black  spots.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  white  spots 
disappear,  and  tbe  black  ones  only  remain.  Sometimea,  on 
tbe  contrary,  tbe  black  spots  are  etfaced,  and  the  white  spots 
remain.  In  general,  the  plates  of  the  bead  are  bordered 
irregularly  with  black. 

Var.  b. — A  greater  number  of  longitudinal  rows  of  ocel- 
tations  on  the  back,  and  a  yellow  band  on  each  side  of  it. 

Fat,  c. — ^Nearly  the  same  as  Far.  a,  but  with  a  black 
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band  more  or  less  spotted  with  white,  and  surmounted  with 
a  pale  yellow  or  whitish  line. 

V<iT~  d.—Jio  ocellations  on  any  part  of  the  body.  Back 
of  a  uniform  bronze  tint.  A  beautifUl  and  large  black  band 
springs  before  or  behind  the  eye,  passes  on  the  temple,  then 
•Dove  the  tympanum,  along  the  neck,  the  side  of  the  back, 
and  ends  on  the  tail,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  origin  of 
the  thigh.  This  black  band  is  made  the  more  conspicuous 
by  as  large  a  whitish  band  above  it.  Labial  plates  white, 
bordered  with  black. 

Var.  e. — Upper  part  of  the  head,  cervical  region,  back 
and  upper  part  of  the  tail,  of  a  bronze  hue,  strongly  tinted 
with  greyish,  on  which  are  perceptible  traces  of  ocellations ; 
but  the  lateral  parts  of  the  head  and  of  the  neck,  the  sides, 
the  sides  of  the  tail,  and  the  limbs  entirely,  are  deep  ebony- 
black. 

This  is  the  SeintuM  ocellatui  of  authors ;  TiUqua  ocettata 
and  Lacipedc't  GaUeytocup  of  Gray. 

Locality  and  Habitt. — This  species  is  spread  over  the 
whole  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  but  it  is  in 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Malta,  the  antient  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  that 
it  is  especially  found.  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  captured 
a  specimen  in  the  Isle  of  Teneriffe,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  south  of  France;  but  MM.  Oumeril  and 
Bibron  are  not  sure  of  this. 

Dry  and  slightly  elevated  spots  are  chosen  by  this  seink, 
and  there  it  hides  itself  in  the  sand  or  under  stones.  Its 
food  consists  of  small  insects,  which  it  seizes  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  true  Lizards.  It  suffers  itself  to  be  caught 
without  defending  itself;  and  though  its  movements  are 
not  so  rapid  as  those  of  the  Lizards,  it  possesses  more  agility 
than  its  form  would  lead  one  to  expect. 


Ooof^ai  OMUatM.    TiTS-aiatlii  of  lut.  dM. 

Se|w.     Baud.    (Zvnit,  Oken,  Fitzing.,  Wiegm.) 

Generic  CAan>ef«r.— Nostrils  lateral,  opening  between 
two  plates,  the  nasal  and  the  rostral.  Supero-nasal  plates. 
Tongue  flat,  squamous,  of  an  arrow-head  shape,  notched  at 
its  poinL  Teeth  conical,  simple.  Palate  not  toothed,  but 
with  a  very  large  groove  in  tne  second  half  of  its  length. 
Auricular  apertures.  Muzzle  conical.  Four  feet,  each 
having  their  extremity  divided  into  three  unequal,  unguiou- 
lated.  subcylindrical  toes,  without  dentilations.  Sides 
rounded.    Tail  conical,  pointed.     Scales  smooth. 

Example,  Sep*  CheUeidet,  Bonap. 

Deterivtion.— Form  slender  and  serpentine.  MM.  Du- 
miril  and  Bibron  enumerate  the  following  varieties: — 

Var.  a.  Upper  parts  coppery  or  bronzed  grey :  two  longi- 
tudinal lines  on  the  back  doited  with  black. 

Far.  b.  Two  black  stripes  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
back,  instead  of  the  two  white  lines. 

Var.  e.  The  two  black  stripes  which  extend  on  each  side 
of  the  back  wider  and  more  distant,  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  yellow  or  whitish  band. 

Var.  d.  Same  as  Var.  b,  with  two  additional  black 
stripes  on  the  middle  of  the  back. 

Var.  e.  Upper  prt  of  the  body  marked  with  eight  or 
nine  black  stripes,  alternating  with  as  many  yellow  or  whitish 
stripes. 

Var.f.  Apparently  uniform  olive-brown,  so  pale  are  the 
eight  or  ten  greyish  lines  which  run  in  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection. 

In  all  these  different  varieties  the  lower  parts  are  more 
or  less  greyish  or  whitish. 

Loeaiity;  Habit».—Tbe  south  of  France,  Italy,  all  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Spain,  and  all  the  Mediter- 


ranean shore  of  Afriea,  claim  this  species  as  a  resident.  It 
is  viviparous,  and  lives  upon  worms,  small  terrestrial  mol- 
luska,  spiders,  and,  in  short,  all  kinds  of  insects. 


Svf  eMMm, 

Acontias.  Cuo. 
Gmerie  Character. — Muzzle  conical,  inserted  in  a  great 
plate.  Nostrils  opening  on  each  side  of  this  sort  of  r^trsl 
case,  and  having  each,  posteriorly,  a  longitudinal  slit 
Tongue  flat,  of  an  arrow-head  shape,  squamous,  very  slightly 
notched  at  the  point.  Teeth  conical,  obtuse.  Falate  not 
toothed,  but  with  a  longitudinal  groove.  Only  one  eyelid 
(the  lower).  No  auricular  apertures.  No  limbs.  Tail 
short,  conical,  truncated  as  it  were.    Scales  smooth. 


*,  Man  ftom  atwn , 
wham  Uie  ton^^. 


HudofAaoiiUMi 
h,  prafll* !  e,  tlu  um»  Tiev,  vUh  tb*  amilli  opaa  t> 


Example,  Aeontiat  meleagri*. 

Locality. — South  Africa :  very  common  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.    [AcoirriAS ;  Blinowokx  ;  Jatsun-Sn akb.] 

8C1NDE.    [SiNDi.] 

SCIO.    [Chios.] 

SCIOPPIUS,  CASPAR,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1976,  at  Neumark  in  the  Palatinate  (Pfalz).  His  family 
was  poor ;  but  although  he  attacked  Scaliger  for  his  preten- 
sions, he  was  very  anxious  to  be  considered  of  noble  descent. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  published  some  Latin  poems, 
which  were  very  favourably  received.  After  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  in  1309  he  was  at 
Ferrara,  where  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Pope  Clemens  Vlll. 
and  the  king  of  Spain.  The  pope  became  bis  protector  and 
patron,  and  Scioppius  followed  him  to  Rome,  where  be  re- 
nounced the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  pope  gave  him  the 
title  of  a  knight  of  St.  Peter,  and  soon  afterwaras  made  him 
Comes  ApostolicusdeClaravalle.  Inconsequence  of  his  con- 
version, Scioppius  studied  theology,  and  published  several 
little  works,  partly  to  justify  his  own  conduct  and  partly  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  pope  against  the  Protestants.  But  the 
study  of  antient  literature  was  not  neglected :  he  also  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Varro,  'De  Ling.  Lat.,'  Ingoldstadt.  1605, 
8vo. ;  'Commentaries  on  Appuleius  and  the  Priapea.'  Frank- 
fort, 1606,  l-imo.,  and  reprinted  at  Padua,  1664,  8vo..  with 
notes  of  Scaliger  and  Lindenbrog.  Scioppius  bad  hitherto 
been  well  disposed  towards  Jos.  Scaliger,  but  some  remarks 
respecting  his  conversion  to  Catholicism,  and  Scaliger's 
letter  to  Douza,  provoked  the  enmity  of  Scioppius,  which 
was  displayed  in  his  'Scaliger  Hypobolimaeus,  hoc  est, 
Elenchus  Epistolts  Joan.  Burdonis,  pseudo-Scaligeri,  dc 
Vetustate  et  Splendore  Gentis  Scaligerte,'  Mayni,  1607,  4to. 
In  this  book  he  ridiculed  with  the  bitterest  satire  the  pre- 
tensions of  Scaliger,  and  attacked  king  Henry  IV.  of 
France  for  having  granted  civil  liberty  to  the  Protestaots. 
As  the  book  was  against  Protestants  in  general,  the  dis- 
pute was  taken  up  by  several  persons  of  both  partiea,  and 
was  carried  on  for  many  years.    In  1608  S<noppius  pub- 
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liaked  wvwal  other  work*  against  the  Protestants.  In  the 
jmi  fallowing  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  at  Venice,  which 
was  inTolTed.  in  some  dispute  with  the  pope,  Scioppiiu  en- 
deaTDured  to  persuade  Paolo  Sarpi  to  join  the  party  of  the 
pope.  The  consequence  of  this  attempt  was  that  Soioppius 
was  thrown  into  prison ;  but  being  soon  restored  to  liberty, 
he  visited  Vienna,  where  he  found  a  more  favourable 
reception.  The  emperor  not  only  made  him  oounoillor  to 
his  court,  but  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  palatine. 
In  1611  he  published  two  works,  one  called  '  Ecclesiasticus 
Autoritati  Ser.  D.  Jacobi,  Magna  Britannin  regis,  oppositu% 
Hanberg,  in  4to.,  and  the  other  called  'CoUyrium  Re- 
gium,  sir.  D.  Jaoobo,  Magna  Britannia  regi,  graviter 
oculia  lahoranti,  omnium  CatboUcorum  Nomine,  grata 
voluntatis  causa,  muneri  misum:  una  cum  Syntagmate 
de  Cultu  et  Honore,*  in  8vo.  Both  books  were  mainly 
directed  against  King  James  I.  of  England,  but  the  first 
also  contained  fresh  attacks  on  Henry  IV.  of  Prance.  In 
Paris  and  in  London  the  books  were  publicly  burnt  by  the 
hangman,  and  in  London  Soioppius  was  hanged  in  effigy 
(1612).  Scioppius  returned  to  I  laly,  but  after  a  short  stay 
there,  he  went,  in  1613,  to  Madrid.  Here  he  became  ao- 
quainted  with  the  grammatical  work  of  Sanchez,  commonly 
known  under  the  nameof  Sanctii  Minerva,  which  turned  his 
attention  to  grammatical  speculations,  and  which  he  subse- 
quently made  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  He  had 
not  been  long  in  Madrid  when  one  evening  he  was  dread- 
fully beaten  by  some  servants  of  the  English  ambassador, 
who,  it  is  possible,  had  ordered  his  servants  to  punish  Scio(K 
pius  for  his  insolence  towards  his  royal  master.  Scioppius, 
not  thinking  himself  safe  in  Spain,  fled  to  Ingolstadt,  where 
he  published  his  'Legatus  Latro,'  addressed  against  the 
English  ambassador.  Casaubon  had  defended  this  King  of 
England,  and  this  circumstance  gave  Scioppius  an  oppmr- 
tunity  of  resuming  his  warfare  against  the  Protestants.  In 
1 6 1 7  be  s^in  went  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Milan,  ever  con- 
tinuing bis  bittw  enmity  against  the  Protestants,  who,  as  he 
now  declared,  ought  all  to  be  exterminated,  with  their  women 
and  children.  Tliis  proclamation  of  a  religious  war  is  con- 
tained in  hit '  Classicum  Belli  Sacri,  sive  Eleldus  redivivus,' 
Pavia,  1619.  When  his  rage  had  become  exhausted,  he 
returned  for  a  time  to  philological  studies,  and  wrote  several 
very  good  grammatical  works.  But  this  quiet  mode  of  life  did 
not  suit  his  quarrelsome  temper.  In  1630  be  returned  to 
Germany,  and  requested  from  the  diet  of  Regensburg  a 
pension  for  his  services,  which  being  refused  through  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits,  he  became  the  most  furious  enemy 
of  their  whole  order,  though  he  had  before  frequently  lent 
them  his  support.  His  Brst  works  against  the  Jesuits  ap- 
peared without  his  name;  but  in  1634  be  attacked  them 
openly  in  a  work  called  '  Astrologia  Eeclesiastica.'  When  he 
raw  that  bis  own  life  became  endangered  by  these  ferocious 
attacks,  he  retired  to  Padua,  where  he  began  to  occupy  him- 
self with  writing  a  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  but 
before  he  had  completed  this  work  he  died,  on  the  I9th  of 
November,  1649. 

Scioppius  was  a  man  of  immense  learning,  of  a  prodigi- 
ous memory,  and  of  great  acuteness.  In  his  knowledge  of 
the  Latin  language  he  had  no  equal.  With  his  talents  and 
learning,  he  might  have  been  as  great  a  man  as  Jos.  Sca- 
h$rer ;  but  bis  quafrelsomc  disposiilion,  his  strong  inclination 
to  satire,  and  his  intolerance,  constantly  involved  him  in 
disputes  which  reflect  discredit  upon  his  chancier.  Tbere 
are  nevertheless  among  his  numerous  works  some  which  are 
still  very  useful  to  scholars,  especially  those  on  the  Latin 
language.  The  number  of  his  works  is  stated  to  be  one 
hundrM  and  four,  but  be  did  not  publish  them  all  under  his 
real  name;  many  appeared  under  the  fictitious  names 
Nieodemus  Macer,  Oporious  Grubinius,  Pascasius  Grosip- 
pus,  Holofernes  Krigsoederus,  Marians;elus  a  Fano,  and 
others.  The  following  list  contains  the  most  important  of 
his  works  which  have  not  been  already  mentioned  : — '  Veri- 
similium  Libri  Quatuor,  in  quibus  mulla  velerumJScripto- 
rum  loca  emendantur,  augentur,  et  illustrantur,'  Nurnberg, 
1S9S,  and  Amsterdam,  1662,  8vo.;  'Suspectarum  Lectio- 
num  Libri  Quinque,  in  quibus  amplius  ducentis  locis  Plautus, 
plurimis  Appuleius,  Diomedes  Grammaticus,  et  alii,  corri- 
guntur.'  Niimberg,  1597,  and  Amsterdam,  1664,  8vo.;  'De 
Arte  Critica  et  preecipue  de  altera  ejus  parte  emendatrice, 
quanam  ratio  in  Lat.  Scriptoribus  ex  ingenio  emendandis 
observari  debeat  Commentariolus,'  Niirnberg,  1597,  and 
Amsterdam,  1662,  8vo.;  'Elementa  Philosophia  Stoics 
Moralis,'  Maynx,  1606,  Svo.;  'Grammatiea  Philosophica, 


sive  Institutiones  Grmmnwtiea  Latina,'  Milan,  1628, 
8vo.  (a  new  edition  with  additions  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam, 1664,  Svo.,  and  another  at  Franeker  in  1 704) ;  '  Para- 
doxa  Literaria,  in  quibus  multa  de  Uteris  nova  oontn 
Ciceronis,  Varronis,  Quinctiliani,  aliorumque  literatoruin 
hominum,  tarn  veterum  quam  reoentiorum,  sentential! 
disputantur.'Milan,  1628,  and  Amsterdam,  1659,  Svo.  (this 
work  was  published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Pascasiuf 
Grosippus) ;  'Auctarium  ad  Grammaticam  Philoeophieam, 
ej  usque  Rudimenta,'  Milan,  1629,  and  Amsterdam,  1664^ 
'Svo.  (published  under  the  name  of  Mariangelus  a  Fano); 
*  Arcana  Societatis  Jesu  publico  bono  vulgata.  cum  Appen- 
dicibus  ulilissimis,'  1635,  8vo.;  '  Cktnsultationes  de  Scholar 
rum  et  Studiorum  Ratione,  deque  Prudentia  et  Eloquentia 
paranda  Modis,'  Padua,  1636, 12mo.,  and  Amsterdam,  1660 
and  1665,  Svo.;  'MercuriusQuadrilinguis,  idest,de  Lingua^ 
rum  ac  nominatim  Latins,  (rermanica,  Gracs;,  et  Hebraea 
nova  et  compendiaria  Discendi  Ratione,'  Basel,  1637,  Svo. 
Scioppius  also  wrote  notes  on  the  '  Minerva'  of  Sanctius, 
which  first  appeared  at  Padua  in  1663,  and  which  have 
subsequently  been  incorporated  in  the  various  editions  ol 
the  'Minerva.' 

SCIOTO,  River.    [Mississippi,  River.] 

SCI'PlO.is  the  name  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  pa- 
trician gens  (Amelia.  This  illustrious  lamily  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  men  ia  Roman  history ;  we  shall  sub- 
join a  complete  list  of  those  members  of  the  family  whose 
names  have  been  handed  down  by  historical  records.  The 
first  Scipio  mentioned  in  Roman  history  is 

1.  P.  CoRNBLius  Scipio,  whom,  in  396  B.a,  the  dictator 
Camillus  appointed  master  of  the  horse.  (Liv.,  v.  19.)  The 
Fasti  of  Ibis  year  however  do  not  mention  him,  but  state 
that  P.  (Cornelius  Maluginensis  was  the  magister  equitum 
of  Camillus.  A  short  time  afterwards  (394  b.c.)  Scipio  is 
mentioned  among  the  military  tribunes  (Liv^  v.  24),  and  a 
second  time  in  the  following  year.  (Liv.,  v.  26.)  In  the  year 
389  he  was  appointed  interrex  (Liv.,  v.  31),  and  two  years 
after  he  held  the  same  office  a  second  time. 

2.  P.  C0KNBI.IUS  Scipio  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first 
curule  adiles,  which  office  was  instituted  in  366  b.c.  He 
is  probably  the  same  man  who  was  magister  equitum  under 
Manlius,  350  B.C.     (Liv.,  vii.  24.) 

3.  L.  CoRMKLiUf  Scipio  was  interrex  in  352  b.c.  (Liv., 
viL  21.) 

4.  P.  CoRNKLitrs  Scino  Babsatus  was,  according  to 
the  Fast.  Cons.,  consul  with  C.  Plautius  in  the  year  328  ax. ; 
but  Livy  (viii.  22)  calls  the  colleague  of  Plautius  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scapula.  Scipio  Barbatus  was  made  dictator  in  306 
B.C.,  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  consuls,  for 
the  actual  consuls  were  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Sam- 
nites.  (Liv.,  ix.  44.)  A  year  later  he  appears  as  pontifex 
maximus.    (Liv.,  ix.  46.) 

5.  L.  CoRNSLius  Scipio  was  consul  in  298  B.C.,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Etruscans  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fregella.  (Liv.,  x.  12.)  He  is  probably  the  same  wlu>, 
three  years  afterwards  (295  B.C.).  appears  in  another  war 
against  the  Etruscans ;  and  was  left  as  proprator  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  camp  while  the  pretor  Appius  went  to 
Rome.    (Liv.,  x.  25,  26.) 

6.  Cx.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina.  He  is  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  family  from  whom  we  aie  able  to  trace  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  Scipios  with  certainty.  The  story  about  the 
origin  of  his  surname  Asina  is  related  by  Macrobius.  (Sat,, 
L  6.)  He  was  consul  at  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war 
(260  B.C.),  together  with  C.  Duilius,  and  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet ;  but  in  bis  attempt  to  take  the  island 
of  Lipara,  he  was  blocked  up  by  the  Carthaginians  with 
seventeen  vessels  in  a  port  of  the  island.  His  soldiers 
escaped  on  land,  but  Scipio  himself  surrendered  to  the 
enemy.  (Polyb.,  i.  21.)  Liv^  (Hpit,  17)  gives  another 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  made  prisoner. 
He  must  however  have  obtained  his  liberty  soon  after,  fur  he 
was  consul  a  second  time  in  the  year  254  b.c.  (Val.  Max., 
vi.  9,  11),  with  A.  Atilius  C^latinus.  He  and  bis  colleague 
took  Panormus,  the  largest  town  in  the  Carthaginian 
part  of  Sicily,  and  then  returned  to  Rome  in  triumph. 
(Pol>b.,  i.  38.)  Further  particulars  of  his  life  are  not 
known. 

7.  P.  CoRNBLiiTS  Scipio  Asina,  son  of  Cn.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Asina.  He  was  consul,  in  221  B.C.,  with  M.  Minucius 
Rufus,  and  made  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Istr^ 
who  harassed  the  Romans  by  their  piracy.  (Ores.,  iv.  13.) 
Four  years  after  (317  b.c.)  he  was  appointed  interrex,  ta 
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hold  the  eomitia  Ibr  electing  the  oonmils.  (Liv.,  xxii.  34.) 
In  the  year  SI]  b  c,  when  the  news  airived  that  Hannibal 
was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  Rome,  it  was  Scipio't 
ftdviee  to  give  up  all  Italy,  and  to  draw  all  the  armies  within 
the  walls  of  the  city.     (Liv..  xxvi.  8.) 

8.  L.  CoRNKLiTis  BciFio,  a  brother  of  Cn.  Cornelius 
Seipio  Asina.  He  was  consul,  in  239  B.C.,  with  C.  Aquil- 
litts  Florus.  He  put  the  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians  to 
flight,  and  attacked  them  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  de- 
stroyed the  towns  of  Aleria  and  Olbia.  For  these  services 
he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  (liv.,  Epit.,  1 7 ;  Flor.,  ii.* 
t,  16;  Val.  Max.,  V.  1,  2.)  The  year  after  his  consulship 
(256  B.C.)  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Fatt.  Cap.  as  censor. 

9.  P.  CoKMBLivs  SciPio,  son  of  L.  Cornelius  Seipio. 
He  was  consul  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic 
war  (21 8  B.C.).  While  his  colleague  T.  Sempronius  Loneus 
was  sent  with  the  fleet  to  Sicily,  Seipio  went  to  Spain  ;  but 
when  he  heard  that  Hannibal  was  already  preparing  to 
cross  the  Rhodanas  (Rh6ue),  he  returned  by  sea  to  Massilia. 
The  sufferings  of  his  soldiers  team  this  voyage  prevented 
him  Arom  going  up  the  Rhdne  immediately ;  and  when, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  he  set  out  to  meet  Hannibal, 
the  latter  had  already  advanced  into  the  interior  of  (3aul. 
Seipio  therefore  sent  a  part  of  his  troops,  under  his  brother 
Cneius,  who  was  his  legate,  to  Spain,  and  with  the  rest  he 
embarked  ibr  Italy,  to  join  the  other  Roman  forces  there, 
and  (o  attack  Hannibal  on  his  descent  from  the  Alps.  An 
engagement  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  horse  took 
plMe  on  the  Ticinus,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and  Seipio  was  wounded,  and  compelled  to  retire  across  the 
river  Po.  He  took  up  a  position  near  Flacentia,  but  he  was 
indaced  by  the  Ghtnis  to  fortify  himself  on  the  Trebia,  and 
to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  who  had  been  called 
back  fh>m  Sicily.  When  the  latter  arrived,  Seipio,  still 
■ufTering  from  his  wound,  advised  him  not  to  engage  in  a 
battle  with  Hannibal ;  but  Sempronius,  anxious  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow,  and  seeing  that  the  enemy  only  profited  by 
delay,  offered  battle.  He  was  defeated,  and  the  Cartiia- 
einians  became  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy.    (Polyb..  iii.  40,  &c. ;  Liv.,  xxi.  32,  &c.-) 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  SI 7  b.c.>  Seipio,  whose  im- 

gsrium  was  prolonged  at  the  end  of  bis  consulship,  went  to 
pain  with  a  fleet  of  20  ships  and  8000  land-troops  (Polyb., 
iii.  97),  to  join  his  brother  Cneius,  who  bad  already  achieved 
important  things  in  that  country.  His  intention  was  to 
drive  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  and  thus  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  which  Hannibal  was  to  receive  from  that  quarter. 
Cneios  on  his  arrival  from  Massilia  had  landed  at  Em- 
porium, and  soon  after  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Spain  declared  for  him.  His  mildness  also  induced 
several  of  the  inland  tribes,  who  were  discontented  with  the 
oppressive  rule  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  join  the  Romans. 
A  battle  near  the  town  of  Scissis,  in  which  the  Carthaginians 
were  defeated  and  their  general  Hanno  taken  prisoner,  made 
the  Romans  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  country  between  the 
Iberus  (Ebro)  and  the  I'yrenees.  Cneius  now  took  up  his 
winterquarters  atTarraco  (Tarragona).  (Liv.,  xxi.  60,  &c. ; 
Polyb.,  iii.  76.)  In  the  year  following,  a  short  time  before  his 
brother  Publius  arrived,  Cneius  defeated  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  in  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus.  (Liv.,  xxii.  20 ;  Polyb.,  iii. 
96,  &0.)  About  the  middle  of  the  summer  Publius  arrived, 
and  the  two  brothers  marched  against  Saguntum,  where 
Hannibal  had  left  the  Spanish  hostages  on  his  setting  out 
towards  Oaul.  The  treachery  of  a  Spaniard,  called  Abelux 
or  Abilyx,  delivered  them  up  to  the  Scipios,  who  wisely 
sent  them  home  to  their  relatives,  and  thus  gained  a  hold 
on  the  affections  of  a  great  number  of  Spanish  tribes,  who 
BladW  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Carthaginians.  In  216  B.C. 
tne  Scipios  gained  a  victory  at  Ibera  over  Hasdrubal,  who, 
after  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  Carthaginian  army  under  Himilco, 
intended  to  make  a  landing  in  Italy  and  to  support  his 
brother  there.  The  whole  army  of  Hasdrubal  was  defeated 
and  routed,  his  camp  was  taken,  and  he  himself  escaped 
with  only  a  few  followers.  (Liv.,  xxiii.  28,  &c.)  The 
Spaniards,  who  had  been  heavily  taxed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
willingly  submitted  to  the  Romans,  but  the  Scipios  knew  the 
fickleness  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  friendly 
relations  with  them,  they  did  not  levy  any  heavy  contribu- 
tions, but  applied  to  the  senate  at  Rome  to  provide  them 
with  the  means  of  supporting  their  armies.  In  the  mean- 
while Mago  arrived  with  another  army  from  Africa,  and  laid 
iiege  to  the  revolted  town  of  Illiturgi  on  the  Baeiis.  Here 
•gain  the  Scipios  gained  a  great  victory,  and  soon  after 


another  near  Intibili,  where  the  Carthaginians  on  their 
flight  {torn  Illiturgi  had  taken  refuge.  In  the  year  214  b.c. 
the  important  town  of  Castulo  deserted  the  cause  of  the 
Carthaginians  and  joined  the  Romans,  and  when  the  former 
made  a  new  attempt  against  Illiturgi,  they  were  beaten  by 
Cneius,  and  completely  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Munda.  They  were  not  more  sucocMful  in  several  other 
attempts.  During  the  following  year  the  Carthaginians  were 
engaged  in  a  war  in  Africa  against  Syphax,  anathe  Scipios 
had  time  to  strengthen  themselves  in  Spain.  But  the  un- 
interrupted series  of  brilliant  victories  of  the  Scipios  was  now 
at  an  end.  In  212  B.C.  the  Carthaginians  resumed  the 
war  in  Spain,  and  took  20,000  Celtiberians  into  their  pay. 
Publius  Seipio  commanded  two-thirds  of  the  Roman  forces, 
and  was  arrayed  against  Mago,  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Giscc 
(who  were  supported  by  Massinissa),  and  the  Spanish  chief 
Indibilis.  Cneius  was  opposed  to  Hasdrubal  Bareas.  Pub- 
lius, in  his  assault  on  the  ranks  of  Indibilis,  was  cut  down 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  His  brother  Cneius, 
abandoned  by  the  faithless  CJeltiberians,  withdrew  as  far  as 
he  c^uld.  From  the  manoBuvres  of  the  enemy,  he  <wnjec- 
tured  the  fate  of  his  brother.  On  his  retreat  he  found  him- 
self at  last  compelled  to  make  a  stand  upon  a  hill  which  was 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fortify 
himself.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  Cneius  himself  fell  among  the  rest,  29  days  after  the 
death  of  his  brother.  The  catastrophe  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  21 1  b.c.  (Becker, '  Vorarbeiten  zu  einer 
Oesehichte  des  Zweiten  Punischen  Krieges,'  in  Dahlmann  s 
Foriehungen,  ii.  2,  p.  1)3.) 

10.  Cn.  Ck>RNELins  Scino  Caltus,  the  brother  of  P. 
Corn.  Seipio  (No.  9).  His  exploits  in  Spain  have  just  been 
described.  He  was  consul,  in  222  B.C.,  with  M.  Claudius 
Marrellus,  with  whom  be  made  an  expedition  against  the 
Insubrians,  and  took  Acerrra  and  Mediolanum.  (Polyb.,  ii. 
34 ;  Plut,  MarcelL,  6.)  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war  he  went,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Spain  as  legate  to 
his  brother  Publius. 

1 1.  P.  Cornelius  Scifio  Africanus  Mkjohl,  the  son  of 
P.  Cornelius  Seipio  (No.  9).  If  it  be  true  that  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  fought  in  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus  (218  B.C.), 
and  rescued  his  wounded  father,  he  must  have  been  bom 
in  239  B.C.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Cannte  (216  B.C.)  as  a 
tribune,  and  was  among  those  who  after  the  defeat  escaped 
to  Canusium.  Here  the  chief  command  of  the  remaining 
troops  was  unanimously  entrusted  to  him  and  Appius  Clau- 
dius Puleher.  (Liv.,  xxii.  53.)  On  this  occasion  it  was 
owing  to  his  presence  of  mind  that  the  remnants  of  the 
Roman  army  did  not  in  their  despair  quit  Italy.  (Val.  Max., 
V.  6,  7.)  In  212  B.C.  Seipio  was  eurule  sedile,  though  he 
had  not  yet  attained  the  legitimate  age.  The  tribunes  of 
the  people  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  election,  but  they 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  opposition,  for  the  people,  who 
seem  to  have  perceived  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  the 
young  man,  elected  him  almost  unanimously.  (Liv.,  xxv. 
2.)  In  211  B.C.  his  father  and  uncle  fell  in  Spain,  and  the 
Carthaginians  again  took  possession  of  the  country,  which 
they  had  almost  entirely  lost  When  Capua  had  fallen 
again  into  their  hands,  and  Italy  no  longer  required  their 
exclusive  attention,  the  Romans  determined  to  act  with  more 
energy  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  On  the  day  of 
the  election,  no  one  ventured  to  come  forward  to  undertake 
the  command  in  this  war.  Young  Seipio,  then  scarcely  94 
years  of  age,  at  last  offered  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Spain.  The  people  were  struck  with  admiration  at 
the  courage  of  the  young  man,  and  gave  him  the  command, 
with  proconsular  power,  which  was  afterwards  prolonged  to 
him  for  several  years  (210-206  B.C.). 

The  extraordinary  power  which  young  Scinio  exercised 
over  his  contemporaries  was  perhaps  partly  owing  to  super- 
stition, for  he  was  believed  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  gods. 
Ever  since  he  had  taken  the  toga  virilis,  he  went  every 
morning  into  the  Capitol,  where  he  spent  some  hours  in 
solitude  and  meditation.  Hence  all  he  did  was  considered 
by  the  people  to  be  the  result  of  his  intercourse  wirh  the 
gods.  Seipio  himself  undoubtedly  partook  in  this  opinion, 
and  cherished  it ;  and  the  extraordinary  success  of  all  his 
enterprises  must  have  strengthened  his  belief.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  summer,  in  210  b.c,  or,  as  Livy  (xxvi.  41) 
says,  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  Seipio  set  out  for  Spain  with 
an  army  of  1 1,000  men,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus, 
and  undertook  the  command  of  the  whole  Reman  forces  in 
Spain.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Lcelius.     His 
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int  objaet  wu  to  gain  po«MHion  of  New  Gtrtbage,  where 
the  Cutheginiana   kept  their  Spanish  hottages.    Laelias 
made  tiie  attack  with  the  fleet  from  the  seariide,  while 
Scipio  conducted  the  operation*  on  land.     The  town  toon 
fcll  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the  generosity  with 
whirb  Scipio  treated  the  Spanish  hostages  gained  over  a 
great  number  of  Spaniards.    The  hostages  of  those  tribes 
who  deelared  themselves  allies  of  the  Romans  were  sent 
borne  without  ransom.    A  short  time  after  the  conquest  of 
this  place  Seipio  went  to  Tarraco,  where  be  received  embas- 
sies from  various  Spanish  tribes,  who  offered  to  beoome  the 
lilies  of  the  Romans    or  to  recognise  their  supremacy. 
Seipio  is  said  not  to  have  set  out  against  Hasdrubal  until 
the  year  following,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  why  the 
Carthaginians  should  have  been  so  long  inactive,  and  it  is 
a  probable   supposition   that  the  battle  with  Hasdrubal, 
which  Livy  and  Polybius  assign  to  the  year  209  B.C.,  was 
iDiight  very  soon  after  the  taking  of  New  Carthage.  (Zonaras, 
i\.  B.)    In  this  battle  Scipio  gained  a  great  victory ;  8i)00 
Caihaginiatis  were  slain,  and  22,000,  with  their  camp,  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  victor.    Many  of  the  Spaniards  now 
wished  to  proclaim  Scipio  their  king,  but  be  refiised  the 
honour.    (Liv.,  xxvii.  19  ;   Polyb.,  x.  40.)    Hasdrubal  fled 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army  towards  the  Tagus  and  the 
Pyrenees.     Scipio   did   not  fallow  him,  partly  because  he 
thought  his  enemy  too  much  weakened  to  be  dangerous, 
wd  partly  because  he  (bared  lest  he  might  expoee  himself 
to  the  combined  attacks  of  the  two   other  Carthaginian 
g^wrals,  Mago,  and  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Oisco.    Hasdrubal 
Bareat,   the  defeated  general,  however,  had  carried  oon- 
liderable  wealth  with  him  in  his  flight,  and  with  these 
means  he  raised  an  army  in  Spain,  to  lead  into  Italy  to 
the  assistanee  of  his  brother   Hannibal,   hoping  thus  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end  in  Italy.    During  these  prepara- 
tions of  Hasdrubal,  Seipio  was  engaged  against  the  two 
other  Carthaginian  generals,  one  of  whom   (Mago)  was 
defeated,  in  208  B.C.,  by  the  propr»tor  Silanus,  in  the 
country  of  the  Celtiberians,  and  Hanno,  who  came  with 
an  auxiliary  army  from  Africa,  was  taken  prisoner.    After 
this   sneeess  of   the  propraetor,   Scipio  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  Silanus  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Oisoo. 
But  as  this  general  had  retired  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and 
had  distributed  his  array  in   the  fortified  places  on  the 
Batis  as  fhr  as  Gades,  Seipio  (through  his  brother  Luciua) 
only  took  the  important  town  of  Oringis,  and  then  gra- 
doally  returned  across  the  Iberus.    The  power  of  the  Car^ 
thaginians  in  Spain  was  however  already  broken,  and  in  the 
year  following  (207  B.C.)  Seipio  gained  possession  of  nearly 
all  Spain  by  a  victory,  the  place  of  which   is  not  olearU- 
ascertained,  some  calling  it  Bilpia  or  Bnoula,  some  llipa, 
and  others  Carmo.     Scipio,  now  in  the  almost  undisputed 
possession  of  Spain,  began  to  turn  bis  eyes  to  Africa,  and, 
accompanied  by  his  firiend  Lfslius,  he  ventured  to  pay  a 
visit  to  king  Syphax,  with  whom  lAlios  had  already  com- 
menced  negotiations.    Here  Scipio  is  said  to  have  met 
Hasdrubal,  son  of  Cisco,  and  to  have  made  a  very  favourable 
impression  on  Sypbax  as  well  as  on  Hasdrubal.     After  a 
short  stay  in  Africa,  Scipio  returned  to  Spain,  where  be  first 
punished  several  towns  for  their  faithlessness,  and  subdued 
some  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  who  ventured  to  claim  their 
former    independence.      During  these  occupations  Scipio 
was  attackea  by  a  severe  illness,  from  which  however  he 
recovered  in  time  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  8000  Roman 
sjldiera,  who  were  discontented  from  not  having  derived  from 
their  conquests  those  advantages  which  they  had  expeeted, 
and  who  are  said  also  to  have  been  bribed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians.    Mago  had  in  the  meanwhile  withdrawn  to  the 
Balearic  Islands,  and  thence  to  Liguria.    Cades,  the  last 
place  which  the  Carthaginians  posgMsed  in  Spain,  was  now 
taken  fh>m  them,  and  thus  the  war  in  Spain  was  at  an 
«nd. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  206  B.C.,  Seipio  surrendered 
the  command  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Spain  to  the  procon- 
rals  L.  Lentulus  and  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  and  returned  to 
Rome.  (Liy.,  xxviii.  38.)  He  delivered  to  the  aerarium 
the  immense  treasures  which  he  brought  from.  Spain.  He 
evidently  wished  for  a  triamph,  but  the  senate  paid  no 
sttention  to  his  wishes,  for  no  one  bad  ever  triumphed  at 
Rome  befbre  he  bad  held  the  consulship.  In  the  year  205 
I.C.,  Scipio  was  made  consul  with  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who 
vu  ^  the  same  time  pontifbx  maximus,  and  was  conse- 
queotlr  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  If  therefore  a  war  was 
to  be  caixied  on  ibtoeA,  the  command  necessarily  devolved 


upon  Scipio.  His  wish  was  immediately  to  Mul  with  an 
army  to  Africa,  but  the  more  cautious  (•nston,  and  eapeo- 
ally  Q.  Fabius,  were  decidedly  opposed  to  his  plan,  partly 
because  Hannibal,  as  long  as  he  was  in  Italy,  appeared  too 
formidable  to  be  neglected,  and  partly  perhaps  because  they 
were  influenced  by  iealousy.  All  that  Scipio  oould  obtain 
was  that  Sicily  should  be  assigned  to  him  as  his  provinea, 
with  30  vessels,  and  with  permission  to  sail  over  to  Africa  in 
case  he  should  think  it  advautageoas  to  the  republio.  But 
he  did  not  obtain  from  the  senate  permission  to  levy  an  trmr, 
and  he  therefore  called  upon  the  Italian  allies  to  provide 
him  with  troops  and  other  things  necessary  for  cariying  on 
the  war.  As  they  were  all  willing  to  support  the  con- 
queror of  the  Carthagiuians  in  Spain,  he  was  soon  enabled 
to  sail  to  Sicily  with  nearly  7000  volunteers  and  30  shiM. 
(Liv.,  xxviii.  45,  &c. ;  Plut.,  Fab.  Max^  25.)  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Sicily  he  sent  his  friend  Lalius  with  a  part  of  his 
fleet  to  Africa,  partly  to  keep  up  the  eonnection  which  he 
had  ibrmed  there,  on  his  visit  (irom  Spain,  with  Syphax  and 
Massinissa  (for  to  the  latter  Scipio  had  sent  back  a  nephew 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Bocula),  and 
partly  to  show  to  his  timid  opponents  at  Rome  how  ground- 
less their  fears  were.  He  himself  employed  his  time  in 
Sicily  most  actively  in  preparing  and  disciplining  bis  new 
army. 

Massinissa,   dissatisfied    with   toe    Carthaginians,    was 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  Seipio  in  Africa,  but  Syphax  had 
altered  his  policy,  and  again  joined  the  C^thaginians.   The 
enemies  of  Scipio  at  Rome  at  last  got  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking him,  and  they  nearly  succeeded  in  depriving  him  of 
his  post.  Without  being  authorized  by  the  senate,  Scipio  had 
taken  part  in  the  conquest  of  Locri  in  Southern  ItaW,  and 
had  left  his  legate  Q.  Flaminius  as  commander  of  the  Roman 
garrison  in  that  place.  The  legate  treated  the  Locriaas  with 
such  severity  and  eruelty,  that  they  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  to  lay  their  eomplaints  before  the  senate.    As  Scipio, 
althoueh  acquainted  with  the  conduct  of  Flaminius,  had 
nevertheless  left  him  in  command,  his  enemies  attacked  him 
on  this  and  other  grounds,  and  Fabius  Maximus  even  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  recalled.  A  oomraiaaion  was  sent  out 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  bring  Scipio  home, 
if  the  charges  against  him  were  found  true.    Scipio  proved 
that  his  army  was  in  the  best  possible  condition ;  and  the 
eommissioners  were  so  surprised  at  what  they  saw,  that  in- 
stead  of  recalling  the  consul,  they  bade  him  sail  to  Africa  as 
soon  as  be  might  think  it  proper,  and  to  adopt  any  mea- 
sures that  he  might  think  useful.    Scipio  in  consequence  of 
this  sailed,  in  204  B.C.,  as  proconsul,  with  a  large  army,  from 
Lilybanm  to  Alhca,  and  landed  iii  the  neighbourhood  of 
Utica.    Here  he  made  successful  incursions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and  Hasdrubal,  who  attempted  to  prevent 
them,  suffered  a  great  defeat    But  Scipio  could  not  gain 
possession  of  Utica,  which  was  of  the  greater  importance  to 
aim  and  hia  fleet,  as  the  winter  was  approaching,  and  be 
was  obliged  to  spend  the  season  on  a  piece  of  land  extending 
into  the  sea,  which  he  fortified  as  well  as  be  eould.  Towwds 
the  close  of  the  winter  the  Carthaginians,  united  with 
Syphax,  intended  to  make  a  general  attack  on  Scipio's 
army  and  fleet,  but  being  informed  of  their  plans,  he  sui^ 
prised  the  camps  of  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax  in  the  night, 
and  only  a  small  number  of  the  enemy  escaped.    Syphax 
withdrew  into  bis  own  dominions,  but  was  defeated  by  Maa- 
sinissa  and  Leelius,  and  taken  prisoner  with  his  wife  and 
one  of  his  sons.      Massinissa  married   Sophonisba,   the 
wife  of  Syphax,  who  had  formerly  been  engaged  to  him, 
but  bad  been  given  to  Syphax  for  political  reasons.    Scipio, 
fearing  the  influence  she  might  have  on  Massinissa  (fi>r  she 
was  a  Carthaginian),  claimed  her  as  a  prisoner  belonging 
to  the  Romans,  and   Massinissa  poisoned  her,  to  save  her 
fimm  the  humiliation  of  captivity.     The  fears  and  appre- 
hensions of  tlw  Carthaginians  now  increased  to  sucn  a 
degree  that  thev  thought  it  necessary  to  reeall  Hannibal 
from  Italy,  ana  at  the  same  time  they  sued  for  peaea. 
The  terms  which  Scipio  proposed  would  have  concluded 
the  war  in  a  manner  honourable  to  the  Romans.    The  Car- 
thaginians however,  whose  only  object  was  to  gain  tima, 
made  no  objections  to  the  conditions,  but  only  concluded  a 
truce  of  forty-five  days,  during  which  an  embassy  was  to  be 
sent  to  Rome.    Before  this  truce  was  at  an  end,  the  Car- 
thaginian populace  plundered  some  Roman  vessels  with 
provisions,  which  were  wrecked  off  Carthage,  and  evsM  in- 
sulted the  Roman  envoys  who  came  to  demand  teparatioa. 
Scipio  did  not  resent  tlus  oendnot,  and  allowed  the  CarHwi- 
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fcinian  ambassadors,  on  their  return  from  Rome,  to  pass  on  to 
Carthage  unmolested.  About  this  time  (it  was  the  autumn 
of  the  Tear  203  B.C.)  Hannibal  arrived  in  Africa,  and  soon 
collected  an  army  in  numbers  far  exceeding  that  of  Scipio. 
He  first  made  a  successful  campaign  against  Maaiinissa. 
Scipio  was  at  this  time  informed  that  the  consul  Tib.  Claudius 
Nero  would  come  with  en  army  to  Africa  to  co-operate  with 
him  against  Hannibal.  Scipio,  who  wished  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  conclusion,  and  was  unwilling  to  share  this  glory  witn  any 
one  else,  determined  to  bring  Hannibal  to  a  decisive  battle. 
The  Carthaginian  at  first  avoided  an  engagement;  but 
when  Scipio,  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy,  hastily  retreated 
as  if  he  intended  to  take  to  flight,  Hannibal  followed  him 
with  his  cavalry,  and  lost  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Zama.  A  tribune  of  Scipio  soon  afterwards  cut  off  a  large 
convoy  of  provisions  which  was  on  its  way  to  the  camp  of 
Hannibal,  and  thii  suddenly  threw  him  into  such  difficul- 
ties, that  he  began  to  negotiate  with  Scipio  for  peace.  The 
conditions  however  which  Scipio  now  proposed  were  so  hu- 
miliating, that  the  Carthaginians  would  not  accept  them. 
Hannibal  therefore,  though  he  saw  the  impossibility  of 
gaining  any  further  advantages,  was  compelled  to  decide 
the  affair  by  a  last  and  desperate  effort.  In  a  personal  in- 
terview between  the  two  generals  Scipio  was  inexorable  as 
to  the  conditions.  Hannibal's  army  was  in  a  bad  condition ; 
and  in  the  ensuing  battle,  to  the  west  of  Zama,  the  victory  of 
Scipio  was  complete.  This  defeat  (in  202  b.c.)  was  the 
death-blow  to  Carthage.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  which 
was  now  oonoluded  between  Rome  and  Carthage  are  stated 
in  PiTNic  Waks,  p.  129. 

Scipio,  on  his  retuni  to  Italy,  was  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm:  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and 
was  henceforward  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Afri- 
canus.  Scipio  now  for  several  years  continued  to  live 
at  Rome,  apparently  without  taking  any  part  in  public 
a&irs.  In  199  b.c.  he  obtained  the  office  of  censor  with 
P.  iBIius  Peetus  (liv.,  xxxii.  7),  and  in  194  b.c.  he  was 
made  consul  a  second  time  with  Tib.  Sempronius  Longus 
(Liv.,  xxxiv.  42),  and  princeps  senatus,  a  distinction  with 
which  he  had  already  been  honoured  in  196  B.Cn  and 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  for  the  third  time  in  190  b.c. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  44 ;  xxxviii.  28.)  In  193  b.c.,  during  one  of 
the  disputes  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Maasinissa, 
Scipio  was  sent  with  two  other  commissioners  to  mediate 
between  the  parties.  But  nothiiig  was  settled,  though,  as 
livy  (xxxiv.  62)  observes,  Scipio  might  easily  have  put 
an  end  to  the  disputes.  It  is  well  known  that  Scipio  was 
the  only  Roman  who  thought  it  unworthy  of  the  republic 
to  support  those  Carthaginians  who  persecuted  Hannibal ; 
and  there  was  a  tradition  that  Scipio,  in  193  B.C.,  was  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Antiochus,  and  that  he  met  Hannibal  in  his 
exile,  who  in  the  conversation  which  took  place  declared 
Scipio  thegrealestof  all  generals.  (Liv.,  xxxv.  14.)  Whether 
the  story  of  the  conversation  be  true  or  not,  the  judgment  as- 
cribed to  Hannibal  is  certainly  just ;  for  Scipio  as  a  general 
was  second  to  none  but  Hannibal  himself.  In  the  year 
190  B.C.  some  discussions  arose  in  the  senate  as  to  what 

rvinees  should  be  assigned  to  the  two  consuls,  Lcelius,  and 
C>3rnelius  Scipio,  brother  of  the  great  Africanus.  Afri- 
canus,  although  he  was  princeps  senatus,  offered  to  accom- 
pany bis  brother  as  legate,  if  the  senate  would  give  him 
Oreeoe  as  his  province,  for  this  province  /inferred  upon 
Lucius  the  command  in  the  war  against  Antiochus.  The 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  two  brothers  set  out  for  Greece, 
and  thence  for  Asia.  Africanus  took  his  son  with  him  on 
this  expedition ;  but  by  some  unluckly  chance  the  boy  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Antiochus.  The  king  offered 
to  restore  bim  to  fteedom,  and  to  give  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  if  the  fother  would  interpose  bis  influence  to  obtain 
favourable  terms  for  the  king.  Africanus  refused ;  but  the 
king  notwithstanding  soon  after  sent  the.boy  back  to  his 
fother,  who  just  then  was  suffering  from  illness,  and  was 
absent  from  the  camp.  To  show  his  gratitude,  Africanus  sent 
a  message  to  Antiochus,  advising  him  not  to  engage  in  a 
bkttle  until  he  himself  had  returned  to  the  Roman  camp. 
After  the  great  battle  near  Mount  Sipylus,  Antiochus  again 
applied  to  Scipio  for  peace,  and  the  latter  now  used  his  in- 
fluence with  his  brother  Lucius  and  the  council  of  war  on 
behalf  of  the  kiiig.  The  conditions  of  the  peace  were  tolera- 
bl /  mild,  but  they  were  afterwards  made  much  more  severe 
w£en  the  peace  was  ratified  at  Rome.  [Amtiochub.]  The 
•iwmiec  of  Africanus  at  Rome  had  now  another  charge 
against  him.    The  peace  with  Antiochus,  and  the  condi- 


tions proposed  by  Africanus  and  his  brother  Lucius,  wera 
regarded  by  the  hostile  party  as  the  result  of  bribes  from 
Antiochus,  and  of  the  liberation  of  the  son  of  Africanus. 
A  charge  was  therefore  brought  against  the  two  brothers, 
on  their  return  to  Rome,  of  having  accepted  bribes  of  the 
king,  and  of  having  retained  a  part  of  the  treasures  which 
they  ought  to  have  delivered  up  to  the  aerarium.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  the 
sums  of  money  they  had  taken  frtftn  Antiochus.  Lucius 
was  ready  to  obey ;  but  his  brother  Africanus  with  indigna- 
tion snatched  the  accounts  from  the  hands  of  his  brother 
and  tore  them  to  pieces  before  the  senate.  (Liv.. 
xxxviii.  55;  Glellitts,  iv.  18;  Val.  Max.,  iii.  7,  1.)  The 
tribune  of  the  people.  C.  Minucius  Augurinus,  however 
fined  Lucius;  and  when  he  was  going  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  until  he  should  pay  the  heavy  fine,  Africanus 
dragged  him  away ;  and  the  tribune  Tib.  Gracchus,  though 
disapproving  of  the  violence  of  Africanus,  liberated  Lucius 
from  imprisonment.  (Gellius,  vii.  19;  Liv.,  xxxviii.  56.) 
Africanus  himself  was  now  summoned  before  the  people  by 
the  tribune  M.  Ntevius,  and  he  only  saved  himself  by 
reminding  the  people  of  bis  victory  at  Zama.  After  these 
troubles  he  vritndrew  to  his  villanear  Litemum,  and  it  was 
owing  to  the  interposition  of  Tib.  Gracchus  that  he  was  not 
compelled  to  obey  another  summons.  The  estates  of  his 
brother  Lucius  however  were  confiscated  (187  B.C.) ;  but  the 
sum  produced  by  their  sale  did  not  make  up  the  amount 
of  the  fine.  His  friends  and  clients  not  only  offered  to 
make  up  the  sum,  but  tbeir  generosity  would  even  have 
made  him  richer  than  he  had  been  before ;  but  be  refused 
to  accept  anything  beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  support.  (Liv.,  xxxviii.  60.)  Africanus  never  returned 
from  his  voluntary  exile,  and  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life 
in  quiet  retirement  at  his  villa.  (Senec,  £pM<.,  86.)  He  is 
said  to  have  wished  to  be  buried  on  his  estate  ;  but  there 
was,  as  Livy  says,  a  tradition  that  he  died  at  Rome,  and  was 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  fomily  near  the  Porta  Capena, 
where  statues  of  him,  his  brother  Lucius,  and  tbeir  friend 
Q.  Eonius,  were  erected.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not 
quite  certain ;  for  according  to  Polybius  he  died  in  the 
same  year  with  Hannibal  and  Philopcemen  (183  B.a);  ac- 
cording to  others,  two  years  earlier  (185  B.C.).  In  judging 
of  Scipio  Africanus  as  a  general,  we  may  adopt  the  judg- 
ment ascribed  to  Hannibal ;  but  as  a  Roman  citizen  he  is 
very  far  from  deserving  such  praise.  His  pride  and  liaugh- 
tiness  were  intolerable  ;  and  the  laws  of  the  constitution 
were  set  at  nought  whenever  they  opposed  his  own  views 
and  passions.  As  a  statesman  he  scarcely  did  anything 
wortn  mentioning.  By  his  wife  JEmilia,  daughter  of 
.fimilius  PauUus,  he  had  two  daughters:  one  of  whom 
married  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Corculum  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
57) ;  the  other,  the  celebrated  Cornelia,  married  Tib.  Se.Ti- 
pronius  Gracchus,  and  was  the  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi, 
the  tribunes  of  the  people.    Africanus  had  also  two  sons. 

12.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  the  great  Scipio  Africa- 
nus (Na  II).  He  was  augur  in  180  B.a  (Liv.,  xl.  42.) 
Cicero  {Brut.,  19  ;  D«  Senect.,  11 ;  De  Off.,  i.  S3)  says  that 
he  was  a  man  of  great  mental  powers,  but  of  a  weakly  con- 
stitution. He  was  the  adoptive  father  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Aemilianus  Africanus  Minor.  His  epitaph  is  given 
by  OrelH  (Onomait.  TuU.,  p.  187). 

13.  Lucius  or  Cnkius  Scipio,  the  second  son  of  Scipio 
Africanus  Major  (No.  11).  He  was,  as  we  have  seen,  taken 
prisoner  in  the  war  with  Antiochus ;  he  is  described  as  a 
contemptible  man.  In  174  b.c.  he  became  pmtor  urbanua, 
by  the  modest  withdrawal  of  his  competitor,  who  bad  been 
a  scribe  to  his  father,  but  he  was  in  this  same  year  expelled 
from  the  senate  by  the  censors.  (Liv.,  xli.  27 ;  VaL  Max., 
iiL  5, 1.) 

14.  L.  CoKNSLiut  Scipio  Ahaticub,  Asiaobnbs,  or 
AaiAOBNUS,  son  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  (No.  9).  and  brother 
of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus  (No.  II).  He  accompanied,  as 
we  have  seen,  his  brother  Africanus  on  his  campaigna  in 
Spain.  In  193  b.c.  he  was  prstor  in  Sicily.  In  190  b.c. 
he  was  made  consul  with  Lsslius,  and  obtained  Greece  at 
his  province,  with  the  command  in  the  war  against  Antio- 
chus, with  whom  he  had  already  had  some  negotiations  in 
196  B.C.  (Polyb.,  xviii.  33.)  The  senate  at  Rome  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  great  confidence  in  his  talents  as  a 
general  (Cio.,  Phil.,  xi.  7),  as  it  was  only  owing  to  the  offer 
of  his  great  brother  to  accompany  him  as  his  legate  that  he 
obtained  Greece  as  his  province.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  with  Antiochus,  he  a.«sumed  the  name  of  Asiatieua, 
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and  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  (lir^  xxxvii.  58,  &o.) 
Aoeoiding  to  Valerius  Antias  (liv.  xzliz.  22)  he  eelebratad, 
in  185  ac,  ma^iflcent  games  for  ten  days.  The  money 
expended  on  these  games  he  is  said  to  have  collected  in 
Asia,  during  an  embassy,  on  which  he  had  been  sent  to 
settle  some  disputes  between  Antiochus  and  Eumenes, 
shortly  after  his  condemnation.  In  184  b.c.  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  censorship,  but  he  was  defeated  by  his  com- 
petitor Cato,  the  great  enemy  of  his  family,  who  in  his 
censorship  took  away  firom  ScipioAsiaticushis  horse.  (Liv., 
xzxix.  44.)      - 

1 S.  P.  CoHNxuiTs  Scino  AsHiLiANira  Afbicanvs  Mi> 
NOR,  son  of  L.  Aemilius  PauUus,  and  adopted  son  of  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio  (No.  12).     He  must  have  been  born  abont 
185  B.C.,  for  in  168  b.c.  Scipio,  then  a  youth  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Pydna, 
in  which  his  father  defeated  king  Perseus  of  Macedonia. 
(Liv.,  xliv.  44 ;  Plut,  Atm.  Paul.,  22.)    From  his  earliest 
youth  he  had  an  ardent  love  of  intellectual  occupations,  and 
ealtivated  the  friendship  of  men  like  Polybius,  PBnaetius, 
Laelius,  and  others.    It  was  perhaps  on  this  account  that 
he  appeared  to  his  relatives  to  be  wanting  in  youthful  vigour, 
and  no  great  hopes  were  entertained  of  him.    But  with  his 
partiality  for  science  and  Greek  refinement  and  art,  he 
•steemed  no  less  the  stern  virtuesof  thebestof  the  Romans. 
Old  Cato  was  in  this  respect  his  model.    At  the  beginning 
of  the  third  Punic  war,  151  B.C.,  when  no  one  was  willing 
to  enter  bis  name  either  as  an  officer  or  as  a  common  soldier 
for  the  campaign  in  Spain,  Scipio,  although  he  was  at  this 
same  time  requested  by  the  Macedonians  to  settle  some 
disputes  among  themselves,  cams  forward  and  declared  that 
he  would  gladly  accept  any  post  that  might  be  assigned  to 
him.     Thi«  example  inspired  with  courage  even  those  who 
hsd  hitherto  kept  back.    (Liv.,  &)it.,  48 ;  Polyb.,  xxxv.  4.) 
Scipio    thus  became  military  tribune  under  L.  LucuUus. 
Two  heroic  deeds  of  Scipio  in  this  expedition  are  recorded : 
be  was  the  only  Roman  who  ventured  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  huge  Spanish  chief,  whom  he  slew  in  single  com- 
bat ;  Scipio  also  was  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  town 
of  Intercatia  while  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans.   These 
proofs  of  personal  courage,  and  his  other  virtues,  filled  even 
the  enemy  with  admiration,  and  gained  for  him  a  greater 
influence  over  the  Spaniards  than  his  avaricious  general, 
LucuUus,  was  able  to  acquire.     (Appian,  vi.  54.)    The  year 
following,  150  B.C.,  Scipio  was  sent  by  LucuUus  to  Afirica,  to 
request  Massinissa  to  send  a  number  of  elephants  over  to 
Spain.     Scipio  was  most  honourably  received.    Massinissa 
and  the  C!arthaginians  were  just  preparing  for  battle ;  Scipio 
beheld  the  contest  from  an  eminence,  and  as  soon  as  the 
C^thaginians  were  apprised  of  his  presence,  they  entreated 
him  to  act  as  mediator  between  them  and  Massinissa.    But 
he  was  not  able  to  effect  what  they  wished,  and  he  returned 
to   Spain  with   the  elephants.     (Appian,  viii.,   71,   &c.) 
When  the  war  between  (Darthage  and  Rome  broke  out, 
Scipio,  then  still  military  tribune,  went  to  Africa,  and  here 
again  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  courage,  pru- 
dence, and  justice,  that  he  not  only  gained  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  his  own  countrymen  and  Massinissa,  but  even 
of  the  Oarthaginians,  who  trusted  no  Roman  but  Scipio. 
Roman  ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  the  camp  in  Africa  to 
report  on  the  state  of  affiairs,  on  their  return  to  Rome  were 
unbounded  in  their  praise  of  Scipio  and  of  the  attachment 
of  the  soldiers  to  him.    (Appian,  viii.  98,  &c.)   In  148  b.c, 
when  the  consul  Oalpumius  Piso  undertook  the  command 
in  Africa,  Scipio  returned  to  Rome,  where  everybody  ap- 
pears to  have  been  convinced  that  he  alone  was  able  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Carthage.    Cato  said  that  Scipio 
alone  was  alive,  while  aU  the  other  generals  were  mere 
siMdows.    (Liv.,  Evit.,  48 ;  Polyb.,  xxxvi.  6.)    The  consul 
Piso  made  very  little  progress  in  Africa,  and  when  Scipio 
was  a  candidate  for  the  adileship,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  consul  for  the  year  147  B.C.,  though  he  had  not  yet 
Sittained  the  legitimate  age:   he  obtained  Africa  as  his 
province.     On   his  return  to  Africa  he  was  accompanied 
jby  Polybins  and  Laelius,  and  immediately  after  his  arrival 
lie  saved  a  considerable  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  who  had 
penetrated  into  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Carthage    (Appian, 
viii.  113,  &c.)    He  restored  discipline  in  the  Iwman  army. 
iHis  first  operation  was  to  cut  off  aU  supplies  which  the 
/CSarthaginians  had  hitherto  received  from  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  following  winter  (147-46  b.c.)  he  suc- 
I  k  eeeded  in  taking  Nepheris,  whence  the  Carthaginians  tiU 
'■  I  then  had  received  their  supplies  by  sea.    His  command  of 
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the  army  was  prolonged  for  the  year  146  b.c.,  and  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  he  made  his  attack  on  the  city,  which 
was  defended  with  the  utmost  despair,  and  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate  he  raied  the  city  to  the  ground.  [Carthaoe.1 
He  is  said  to  have  wept  over  its  ruins,  and  to  have  uttered 
the  prophetic  words  of  Homer : — 

lamreu  ijfuip,  tr'  dv  wor*  iXiiXy'IXioi  lf)i), 
col  Dpia/ioc  tai  Kal>e  Iv^^uXlw  Ilpi^/tou). 

(Iltad,  vi.  448,  &c.) 
After  he  had  made  the  neeessanr  arrangements  in  Africa, 
and  annihilated  an  enemy  who,  though  humbled,  was  stiU 
looked  upon  by  Rome  with  jealousy,  Scipio  returned  to  Italy, 
and  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  In  142  b.c.  he  was  censor 
with  L.  Mummius,  and  at  this  time  of  increasing  luxury  he 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  bis  office  with  the  greatest  strictness, 
and  without  any  respect  to  person  or  rank.  In  the  lustrum 
which  he  performed  at  the  close  of  his  census,  be  did  not 
pmy,  as  had  been  customary  before,  for  the  increase  of  the 
repubUc,  but  only  for  its  preservation.  (Val.  Max.,  iv.  1, 19.) 
It  was  probably  after  his  censorship  that  he,  together  with 
Sp.  Mummius  and  L.  Metellus,  travelled  through  Egypt, 
Syria,  Asia,  and  Greece,  to  look  into  the  stale  of  affairs  in 
these  countries.  (Cic,  D«  Rep.,  vi.  1 1  ;  comp.  Acad.,  ii.  2.) 
The  war  againa;  Numantia  in  Spain  had  been  carried  on 
for  a  long  time  without  success ;  Scipio  was  considered  the 
only  man  who  could  bring  the  war  to  a  termination,  and, 
although  absent  at  the  time  of  the  elections  he  was  made 
consul  for  the  year  1.34  b.c.  On  his  arrival  in  Spain  he 
found  the  Roman  army  in  a  most  deplorable  state,  and  here, 
as  in  Africa,  he  had  to  restore  military  discipline  before  he 
could  venture  upon  any  enterprise.  The  brave  inhabitants 
of  Numantia  held  out  against  him  until  famine  rendered 
fbrther  resistance  impossible.  The  town  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Scipio,  after  most  of  the  citixens  had  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives.  Fifty  of  the  survivors  were  selected  by  Scipio 
to  adorn  his  triumph  ;  the  rest  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  the 
city  was  rased  to  the  ground.  (Appian,  vi.  8\  &c. ;  Liv., 
Epit.,  57,  59.)  'While  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Numantia,  the  Gracchian  disturbances  began  at  Rome. 
Although  his  wife  Sempronia  was  a  sister  of  the  Gracchi. 
Scipio  approved  of  his  brother-in-law  being  put  to  death, 
but  still  he  was  not,  like  many  others,  an  obstinate  advo- 
cate of  the  privileges  of  a  class,  for  we  find  him  supporting 
the  lex  Cassia  tabellaria  against  the  aristocrats  (Cic,  Brut., 
25),  whence  be  was  considered  by  some  as  a  man  of  the 
people.  (Cic,  Acad.,  ii.  5.)  Scipio  was  opposed  to  aU  vio- 
lent measures ;  caution  was  one  of  his  prominent  charac- 
teristics. He  was  certainly  sincere  and  disinterested.  But 
his  opposition  to  the  popular  party  deprived  him  of  a  great 
part  of  the  favour  and  influence  which  he  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed through  the  people.  The  consequence  was,  that  when, 
in  131  B.C.,  he  was  inclined  to  undertake  the  command  in 
the  war  against  Aristonicus,  he  only  obtained  Uie  votes  of 
two  tribes.  (Cic.,  JFfuL,  xi.  8.)  But  notwithstanding  this 
slight,  he  still  possessed  great  influence,  for  when  the  tribune 
Papirius  Carbo  proposed  a  law  that  the  people  should  be  at 
liberty  to  re-elect  their  tribunes  as  often  as  they  pleased, 
the  eloquent  speech  of  Scipio  induced  the  people  to  reject 
the  measure,  though  it  was  in  their  own  favour.  (Cic,  Leel., 
25.)  Soon  after  this  however  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  called  forth  the  bitterest  opposition  of  the  popular 
party  against  him.  Scipio  had  made  a  proposal  in  favour 
of  the  old  Italian  veterans,  which  hod  been  approved  by  the 
senate,  and  according  to  which  the  disputes  arising  out  of 
the  distribution  of  the  public  land  should  not  be  decided  by 
the  distributors,  but  by  other  persons.  This  measure  pro- 
duced a  delay  in  the  distribution  itself,  and  the  popular 
leaders,  F.  Flaccus,  C.  Gracchus,  and  Papirius  Carbo,  made 
the  bitterest  invectives  against  Scipio  in  the  assembly,  and 
called  him  the  enemy  of  the  people.  When  Scipio  repeated 
his  approval  of  the  death  of  (Gracchus,  the  demagogues 
cried  out,  'Down  with  the  tyrant !' 

After  these  fierce  debates  Scipio  went  quietly  home  accom- 
panied by  the  senate  and  a  great  number  of  Latins  and 
Roman  aUies.  (Cic,  Leel.,  3.)  In  the  evening  he  went 
into  his  bedroom  with  the  intention  of  writing  a  speech  to 
be  delivered  the  following  morning.  But  in  the  morning 
Scipio  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  (129  B.C.).  (Appian,  Civil., 
i.  19,  &c.)  An  investigation  into  the  cause  of  his  death  was 
prevented  by  the  miHtitude,  and  the  event  remained  a 
secret  Public  opinion  pointed  out  many  who  were  sus- 
pected of  having  murdered  him,  and  the  heaviest  suspicion 
feU  upon  Carbo.  (Comp  Dr.  Fr.  Oerlach,  Der  Tod  de*  P. 
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ComeUu*  Seipio  JSmilianut,  eing-  Hittorueke  Unter- 
tuehunff,  Basel,  1839;  and  Zimmermann,  2«t/«cArt/2 /Sr 
die  AlterUtumtwutentekafl,  1841.  No.  62.) 

16.  L.  C0RN111.1US  SciPio,  son  of  L.  Cornelius  Seipio 
Asiaticus  (No.  14).  He  was  quaslor  in  167  B.C.  (Liv.,  xIt. 
44 1  Val.  Max,  t.  1.  1;  coup.  Pighius,  JtmoL  ad  An. 
591.) 

17.  L.  CosNKLiut  SciPio,  SOD  of  L.  Cornelius  Seipio 
(No.  16).  Acoording  to  Pighius  he  was  qutsstor  in  96  B.C., 
sedilis  ourulis  in  92  B.C.,  and  pnetor  in  89  and  88  b.c. 
In  83  B.C.  he  was  consul  with  C  Junius  Norbanus,  and 
marched  against  Sulla,  but  he  was  suddenly  abandoned  by 
his  whole  army,  which  had  been  worked  upon  by  the  agents 
of  Sulla.  Seipio  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  son  Lucius. 
He  was  then  indeed  let  go,  but  in  82  ^x.  he  was  sent  into 
exile,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Massilia.  (Ap- 
pian.  Civil.,  I.  82,  &c. ;  Liv.,  Epit.,  8S ;  Cic,  Pro  Sext^  3 ; 
MAtt.,  ix.  15.)  Cicero  [BnU.,  47)  says  of  him.  '  dicebat 
non  imperile. 

18.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  Cn.  Cornelius 
Seipio  Calvus  (No.  10).  In  the  year  203  b.c.,  when  yet  a 
young  man,  and  even  before  be  had  been  queestor,  be  was 
declared  by  the  senate  to  be  the  best  of  all  good  citizens, 
and  commissioned  to  go  with  the  Roman  matrons  to  Ostia 
to  receive  the  statue  of  the  Idsan  Mother,  which  had  been 
Ixougbt  from  Pessinus.  (Liv.,  xxix.  14.)  In  200  b.c.  he 
was  one  of  the  triumvirs  to  complete  the  number  of  colonists 
in  Venusia.  (Liv.,  xxxi.  49.)  In  196  b.c.  he  was  curule 
adile  (liv.,  xxxiiL  25) ;  in  194  &c.  he  was  praetor  (Liv., 
xxxiv.  42).  and  the  year  following  propnetor  in  Spain  (Liv., 
XXXV.  1),  where  he  fought  several  successful  battles  to  the 
west  of  the  Iberus.  In  192  b.c.  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  but  he  was  not  elected,  notwithstanding  his  suc- 
cess in  Spain,  and  notwithstanding  the  support  of  his  cousin 
the  great  Africanus.  (Liv.,  xxxv.  10.)  But  the  following 
year  he  was  more  successful ;  he  became  consul  with  M. 
Aoilius  Glabrio  (Liv.,  xxxv.  24),  and  gained  a  signal  victory 
and  a  triumph  over  the  Boians.  (Liv.,  xxxvi.  38.)  When 
L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  was  accused,  Na^iica  came  forward  as 
iiis  advocate.  (Liv.,  xxxviiL  58.)  In  184  b-c.  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  censorship,  but  M.  Porcius  C^to  was  preferred 
to  him.  (Liv.,  xxxix.  40.)  In  183  and  182  b.c.  be  was  one 
of  the  triumvirs  to  establish  a  Latin  colony  at  Aquileia. 
(Liv.,  xxxix.  55;  xl.  34.)  In  171  b.c.  Spanish  ambassadors 
came  to  Rome  to  complain  of  the  extortions  of  their  Roman 
governors,  and  when  the  senate  granted  them  the  privilege 
i>f  chosirig  patrons  to  conduct  their  cause  at  Rome,  Scipio 
Nasica  was  one  of  the  patrons.  (Liv.,  xliiL  2;  compare 
Cic,  De  Orat.,  iu.  33.) 

19.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  CoRCULxm,  son  of  P. 
Corn.  Scipio  Nasica  (No.  18).  He  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Scipio  Africanus  Major,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaign  of  Aemilius  PauUus  in  Macedonia.  (Liv.,  xliv.  35, 
&c. ;  Polyb.,  xxix.  6.)  In  1 62  bx.  he  was  consul,  but  only 
for  a  short  time,  for  he  and  his  colleague  were  obliged  to 
abdicate,  because  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  auguries 
for  the  election.  (Cic  De  Nat.  Dear.,  ii.  4 ;  De  Div.,  iu 
35.)  In  159  B.G.  he  was  censor  with  C  PopilUus  Lanas. 
and  they  made  a  decree,  that  only  the  statues  of  those  men 
should  remain  standing  in  the  Forum  who  had  held  a  ma- 
gistracy, and  that  all  the  others  should  be  removed.  (Plin., 
Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  14;  Aurel.  Vict.,  De  Vir.  lUuetr.,  44.) 
Scipio  in  his  censorship  introduced  at  Rome  the  use  of  a 
public  clepsydra,  and  built  a  portico  on  the  Capitol.  In  his 
second  consulship,  155  B.C.,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Dalmatians,  and  took  the  town  of  Delminium.  (Liv.,  Epit., 
47 ;  Aurel.  Vict.,  /.  e.)  During  this  year  there  occurred  a 
proof  of  the  stern  severity  of  his  characier,  and  of  his  inttu- 
ence :  at  his  proposal  the  senate  ordered  a  theatre  to  be 
pulled  down,  the  erecting  of  which  bad  been  approved  by 
the  censors,  and  which  vras  very  near  its  completion.  Scipio 
thought  a  theatre  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  Romans. 
(Liv.,  Epit.,  48.)  When  C^ato  insisted  upon  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  Scipio  C!orculum  opposed  him  on  the  ground 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  rival  as  C!arthage  was  most 
wholesome  to  Rome  itself,  as  a  check  against  corruption. 
(Plut.,  Cat.  Maj.,  27.)  In  150  B.C.  he  became  pontifex 
maximus.  Respecting  his  talents  as  an  orator  and  his  studiss, 
see  Cic,  Brut.,  20,  and  De  Senect.,  14. 

20.  P.  (;oRNSLius  Scipio  Nasica  Sbrapio,  son  of  P. 
Cornelias  Scipio  NaxicaCorculum  (No.  19).  Before  the  out- 
break of  the  third  Punic  war  be  was  quvstor,  and  commit 
sionedt  with  the  cpnsuls  (Tensoriaus  ana  Muiilios  (149  bx.)» 


to  demand  fh>m  the  Carthaginians  the  delivery  of  their  arms 
to  the  Romans.  (Appian,  viii.  80.)  His  suit  for  the  ndile- 
ship  was  unsuccessful.  (Cic,  Pro  Plane.,  21  ;  Val.  Max. 
vii.  5,  2,  in  which  passage  however  he  is  confounded  with 
P.  Corn.  Soip.  Nasica  (No.  18.)  In  1S8  b.c.  he  was  consul 
with  D.  Junius  Brutus  Gallaicus.  These  two  consuls  were 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  because 
they  were  too  severe  in  raising  soldien  for  their  armies. 
(Liv.,  Ep.,  55 ;  Cic,  De  Legg.,  iii.  9.)  The  chief  enemy  of 
Scipio  among  the  tribunes  was  Cariatius,  and  it  is  he  who 
is  said  to  have  given  him  the  nickname  Serapio.  Scipio 
was  a  man  of  vehement  and  irascible  temper  (Cic,  Brut.. 
28),  and  of  inflexible  aristocratic  principles.  His  hatred  of 
the  measures  of  Tib.  Gracchus  was  so  aje^U  that  during  the 
election  of  the  tribunes  he  placed  Inmseif  at  the  head  of 
his  party  in  their  attack  upon  Gracchus  in  the  Capitol. 
This  enraged  t^e  people  so  much  afi^ainst  him,  that  the 
senate  thought  it  advisable  to  send  him  on  an  embassy  to 
Asia,  although  as  pontifex  maximus  he  was  not  allowed  to 

rit  Italy.     He  died  at  Pergamus  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
ia.     (Plut.,  Tib.  Graech..  21  :  Cic,  Pro  bJaec.,  31.) 

21.  P.  CkiRNXLius  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  P.  Cornel. 
Scipio  Nasica  Serapio  (No.  20).  He  was  consul  in  11 1  B.C. 
with  L.  C^lpumius  Piso  Bestia,  who  went  out  against 
Jugurtha,  while  Scipio  remained  in  Italy.  (Sallust.,  Jug., 
27.)  He  is  described  as  a  man  who  was  inaccessible  to  bribes, 
and  throughout  hu  life  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner.  (Diodor.,  Pragm.,  xxxiv.,  p.  214,  ed.  Tauchnitz.) 
He  died  during  his  consulship.  (CSc,  Brut.,  34.)  Cicero 
says  that  in  wit  and  humour  he  excelled  eveiybody. 

22.  P.  CoRMBLiut  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  P.  Cornel. 
Scipio  Nasica  (No.  21).  He  was  pretor  in  94  b.c.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (Pro  Roto.  Am.,  27)  as  one  of  the 
advocati  of  Roacius  of  Ameria.  His  wife  was  Licinia.  the 
daughter  of  the  orator  L.  Crassus.  (Cic,  Brut.,  58.)  He 
was  the  father  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  whom  Crassus 
the  orator  made  his  adoptive  son,  and  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius 
Scipio,  who  was  adopted  by  Q.  Metellus  Pius,  and  was 
father-in-law  of  Pompey.  Metellus  Scipio  was  defeated 
by  Cesai,  and  fell  in  Africa. 

23.  Cn.  (^rnelius  Scipio  Hispallus,  (he  son  of  & 
brother  of  the  two  Scipios  who  fell  in  Spain  (No.  9  and  10). 
He  was  consul  ig  1 76  B.C.,  but  during  his  consulship  he 
was  seised  vrith  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  died  at  the  baths  of 
CunuB.    (liv.,  xli.  SO.) 

24.  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus,  son  of  Cn.  Corn. 
Scipio  Hispallus  (No.  23).  In  149  b.c.  he  was  with  Scipio 
Nasica  (No.  20)  among  the  commissioners  to  (Carthage 
(Appian,  viii.  80.)  In  139  ac.  he  was  prstor,  and  promul- 
gated an  edict  according  to  which  all  Chaldteans  (astrolo- 
gers) were  to  quit  Rome,  and  Italy  within  ten  days.  (Val. 
Max.,  i.  3,  2,  who  calls  him  Caius  Corn.  Hispallus.) 

25.  Cn.  (k>RNKLins  Scipio  Hispallus  *on  of  Cn.  Com. 
Scipio  Hispallus  (No.  24).  He  is  mentioned  uuly  by  Valerius 
Maximus  (vL  3,  3),  who  says  that  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  his  province  of  Spain,  to  which  he  had  been  sent  as 
qunstor,  on  account  of  his  inability,  and  that  afterwards  ha 
was  condemned  for  dishonest  conduct. 

26.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus,  son  of  Cn.  Com. 
Scipio  Hispallus  (No.  24).  Pighius  (Atmal.  ad  An.  646) 
thinks  that  he  is  the  same  of  whom  Appian  (Civil.,  i.  41) 
says  that  in  the  Marsian  war  he  and  L.  Acilius  were  com- 
pelled to  escape  from  i£semia  in  the  attire  of  slaves. 

For  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Scipios  compare 
Oielli,  Onomoitieon  TuUianum,  p.  183,  &c. ;  PauUy,  Real- 
Encycloptedie  der  AUertkumtwMeentdu^,  vol.  ii.,  p.  650, 
&e. 

The  fomily  tomb  of  the  Scipios  was  first  discovered  in 
1616,  but  it  was  soon  forgotten,  as  few  of  its  ruins  had  been 
laid  open,  and  doubts  were  raised  as  to  its  genuineness.     In 
1780  the  tomb  was  again  discovered  close  by  the  modem 
gate  of  S.  Sebastian.    Visoonti  and  the  pope  took  great  in- 
terast  in  the  discovery,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  whole 
catacomb,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  was  cleared  and  laid 
open.    The  inscriptions  and  other  curiosities,  among  which 
we  may  mention  the  beautiful  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Bar- 
latus,  were  transferred  to  the  Museum  Pio-Clemeniiauia 
at  Rome.     The  monuments,  with  their  inscriptions   are 
described  in  Monvmenti  degli  Scipioiti,puUieatt  dal  Coro- 
here  Firaneeeco  Pirtoneti.'SSimti,  1785,  rol.;  and  in  Lansi, 
Saggio,  vol.  I.,  p.  ISO,  &0.    For  the  inaoriptions  see  Orelli, 
Jnteript.  Lat.,  n.  ^50-559. 

SCIRE  FA'^St  a  writ  siwl  out  fo(  the  puzposa  eitho^ 
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•f  enforeing  the  execution  of,  or  of  vacating,  some  already 
esistioj;  record.  It  directs  the  sheriff  to  give  notice  ('  Scire 
facias,'  whence  the  name)  to  the  party  against  whom  it  is 
obtained  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  the  purpose  of  it 
shall  not  be  effected.  A  summons  to  this  efl^t  should  be 
served  on  the  party,  whose  duty  then  is  to  enter  an  appear- 
anre,  after  which  a  declaration  is  delivered  to  him,  reciting 
the  writ  of  scire  facias.  To  this  he  may  plead,  or  demur, 
and  the  subsequent  proceedings  are  analogous  to,  and  in 
fact  are  in  law  considered  as  an  action.  If  the  party  cannot 
be  summoned,  or  fail  to  appear,  judgment  may  be  signed 
against  him.  The  proceedings  under  a  scire  Aicias  are 
resorted  to  in  a  variety  of  cases.  They  may  be  divided 
uito 

1.  Those  where,  the  parties  remaining  the  same,  a  scire 
&eias  is  necessary  to  revive  or  set  in  operation  the  record. 

2.  Those  where  another  party  seeks  to  benefit,  or  becomes 
chargeable,  or  is  injured,  by  it. 

In  cases  where  a  year  and  a  day  have  elapsed  since  judg- 
ment has  been  signed,  and  nothing  (such  as  a  writ  of  error, 
an  injunction,  tie.)  has  existed  to  stay  further  proceedings, 
it  is  a  legal  presnmption  that  the  judgment  has  either  been 
executed,  or  that  the  plaintiff  has  released  the  execution. 
Accordingly  in  such  case  execution  cannot  issue  against  the 
defendant  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity,  by  means  of 
the  notice  given  him  under  a  scire  facias,  of  appearing  and 
ihowing  any  cause  which  may  exist  why  execution  should 
not  issue  against  him.  If  the  plaintiff  atteoipt  to  take  out 
eiecution  in  such  a  case  without  having  recourse  to  a  scire 
£icias,  the  execution  may  be  set  aside  by  a  writ  of  error,  or 
upon  application  to  the  court,  or  before  a  judge.  If  the  judg- 
ment has  been  signed  more  than  ten  years,  a  scire  facias 
itself  cannot  issue  unless  with  the  permission  of  the  court 
or  a  judge ;  and  it  would  seem  that  by  the  recent  statute 
3  and  4  William  IV.,  e.  27,  s.  4U,  proceedings  are  limited  to 
a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Upon  a  verdict  for  die  plaintiff  in  debt  on  an  instrument 
under  seal,  by  which  the  defendant  is  bound  in  a  penal 
sum  for  the  performance  of  any  acts,  the  jury  assess  the 
imoant  of  damages  actually  incurred  by  the  breach  of  per^ 
formanee  which  is  the  subject  of  the  existing  action.  The 
judgment  nevertheless  is  entered  for  the  whole  penalty,  but 
execution  is  taken  out  for  the  amount  only  of  the  damages 
utessed.  The  judgment  still  remains  as  a  security  to  the 
plaintiff  in  case  any  further  breaches  are  committed.  If 
further  breaches  are  committed,  the  plaintiff  sues  out  a  scire 
facial  to  put  the  judgment  again  in  force  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  further  compensation  which  has  become  due 
to  him.  Where  parties  have  entered  into  a  recognizance 
[RxcoaNiZANCs],  and  either  the  conusor  or  conusee  die 
vithin  a  ;ear,  or  execution  is  not  taken  out  within  a  year 
ifler  the  day  of  payment  assigned  by  it,  a  scire  facias  must 
be  sued  the  in  order  to  have  execution  upon  it.  By  3  and  4 
William  IV.,  c.  42,  s.  3,  the  scire  facias  must  be  brought 
nme  time  within  twenty  years  from  the  time  when  the 
party  became  liable.  Where  the  plaintiff,  having  had  execu- 
tion by  elegit,  under  which  he  obtains  possession  of  a  moiety 
of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  defendant's  land,  has  had  the 
debt  satisfied  by  payment  or  from  the  profits  of  the  land, 
scire  facias  may  be  brought  to  recover  the  land. 

2.  The  cases  of  more  ordinary  occurrence  under  the 
Mcond  head  are  those  where  one  of  the  parties  to  an  action 
becomes  bankrupt,  or  insolvent,  or  dies,  or,  being  a  female, 
marries,  or  where  it  is  sought  to  enforce  the  rights  of  a 
plaintiff  against  the  bail  to  an  action,  or  to  set  aside  letters 
patent  If  a  plaintiff  become  bankrupt  after  interlocutory 
>nd  before  final  judgment,  his  assignees  should  sue  out  a 
•cire  facias  to  make  themselves  parties  to  it  and  have  execu- 
tion. If  the  bankruptcy  occurs  pending  a  writ  of  error 
brought  by  the  defendant,  the  assignees  should  affirm  the 
judgment  in  his  name,  and  then  sue  out  a  scire  facias.  The 
>uie  course  is  to  be  adopted  in,  the  case  of  insolvency.  If 
either  party  to  an  action  die  between  the  verdict  and  judg- 
■Bent,  the  judgment  may,  by  1 7  Charles  II.,  c  8,  be  entered  as 
if  DO  such  death  bad  occurred,  provided  the  entry  be  made 
vitbin  two  terms ;  and  the  effect  will  therefore  be  the 
same  as  if  the  deaUi  had  occurred  after  final  judgment,  and 
before  execution.  In  such  case  a  scire  facias  must  be 
brought  by  or  againat  those  who,  in  the  capacity  of  executors, 
&c.,  represent  the  deceased  party.  Where  the  death  occurs 
between  interlocutory  and  final  judgment,  the  action  does 
not  abate,  but  a  scire  facias  is  necessary  to  revive  it. 
Whet*  a  judge  has  sealed  a  bill  of  exceptions  and  dies,  a 


scire  £aeias  muft  be  brought  against  his  exeeuton  to  oejtifV 
it.  If  a  woman  obtain  a  judgment,  and  marry  before  execu- 
tion, the  husband  and  wife  must  sue  out  a  soit«  facias  to 
have  execution.  And  if  judgment  is  obtained  against  a 
woman,  and  she  marries  before  execution,  a  scire  facias  must 
be  brought  against  her  and  her  husband  before  execution 
can  he  obtained.  The  object  of  the  recognizance  into  which 
the  bail  to  an  action  enter,  is  to  secure  to  the  plaintiff  the 
payment  of  the  damages  and  costs  to  which  the  defendant 
may  become  liable,  or  his  surrender  as  a  prisoner.  If  the 
plaintiff  obtain  a  verdict,  and  the  defendant  fail  to  perform 
either  of  these  conditions,  the  plaintiff  may  proceed  by  scire 
facias  against  the  bail.  To  this  the  bail  may  plead  that  he 
has  given  time  to  the  defendant  without  their  concurrence 
or  any  other  fact  by  which  their  liability  is  discharged.  A 
scire  facias  is  the  only  proceeding  available  for  the  purpose 
of  repealing  letters  patent  by  which  the  king  has  made  a 
grant  injurious  to  some  party,  as  where  he  has  granted  the 
same  thing  which  he  had  already  granted  to  anotherperson; 
or  a  new  market  or  fair  is  granted  to  the  prejudice  of  an 
antient  one,  &c.  The  king  may  have  a  scire  facias  to  repeal 
his  own  grant,  and  any  subject  who  is  injured  by  it  may 
petition  the  king  to  use  his  name  for  its  repeal.  Scire  facias 
lies  to  recover  the  money  from  u  sheriff  who  has  levied 
under  a  fieri  facias  and  retains  the  proceeds.  (2  Wms. 
Saund.,  71 ;  Tidd's  Practice;  Archbold's  I^aetice.) 

SaRRHUS.    [Cancbr.] 

SCISSURELLA.    [Turbinacea.] 

SCITAMI'NACE/li.    [ZiweiBEiiACXiK.] 

SCIU'RIDiS.    [Squirrels.] 

SCLAVONIC,  SCLAVONIANS.    [StAVOMic] 

SCL£RANTHA'CE.£,  a  small  natural  order  of  plante 
placed  by  Lindley  in  the  curvembryose  group  of  incomplete 
Exogens.  They  are  small  herbs  with  opposite  leaves  without 
stipules,  having  axillary  sessile  flowers,  which  are  herma- 
phrodite. The  calyx  is 4- 5  toothed,  with  an  urceolate  tube; 
stamens  1-10;  ovary  simple,  superior,  1-seeded;  styles  2  or 
I ;  fruit  a  membranous  utricle,  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
hardened  calyx ;  seeds  pendulous;  embryo  cylindrical,  lying 
curved  round  farinaceous  albumen.  They  are  mostly  natives 
of  barren  fields  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  nearly  related  to  Chenopodiaceea, 
but  from  these  they  differ  in  the  indurated  tube  of  the  calyx, 
from  the  orifice  of  which  the  stamens  proceed,  and  also  in 
the  number  of  the  stamens,  which  often  exceeds  that  of  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx.  The  Scleranthus  perennis  was  for- 
merly used  in  medicine.  The  Polish  or  German  cochineal 
is  obtained  from  the  roots  of  this  plant 

SCLEROTICA.    [Eyk.] 

SCLEROTICUM.    [Eroot.] 

SCO'LIA  (from  vcoXt^c,  crooked)  were  short  drinking- 
songs,  which  were  invented  and  cultivated  by  the  antient 
Greeks.  The  origin  of  the  name  'crooked  songs'  has  been 
explained  by  the  antients  themselves  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
of  which  we  shall  mention  only  two.  Some  supposed  that 
these  songs  were  called  scolia  because  they  were  not  sung  by 
the  guests  in  succession,  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  lay 
on  their  couches,  but  irregularly,  and  without  any  definite 
order :  others  thought  that  the  name  referred  to  peculiarities 
in  their  metrical  forms;  or,  which  is  the  most  probable  of 
all,  to  certain  liberties  which  the  singer  might  take  in  de- 
livering his  song.  The  first  of  these  two  opinions,  though 
not  a  probable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  scolion, 
yet  contains  the  true  account  of  the  manner  in  which  scolia 
were  sung.  Artemon  (Ap.Athen.,  xv.,  p.  694)  and  Plutarch 
{Sympo*.,  p.  6 1 5)  distinguish  three  kinds  of  scolia,  viz.  those 
which  were  sung  in  a  chorus  by  a  whole  company,  those 
which  were  sung  by  all  the  guests  in  succession,  and  those 
which  were  only  sung  by  persons  well  skilled  in  the  thing, 
who,  when  they  ceased,  called  upon  another  member  of 
the  company  to  go  on.  But  the  name  scolion  seems,  in  the 
first  two  of  these  cases,  to  be  applied  improperly,  as  they 
must  rather  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  prelude  to  the  real 
scolia,  which  is  in  fact  implied  in  the  description  given  by 
Plutarch  {L  c).  These  drinking  songs  were  generally  ac- 
companied by  the  lyre,  which  was  handed  by  the  last  singer 
to  his  successor:  in  some  cases  however,  when  persona 
were  unable  to  play  the  lyre,  a  laurel  or  myrtle  branch  was 
handed  to  them.  Scolia  were  first  sung  and  composed  by 
the  Greeks  of  the  JEolian  race,  and  especially  in  Lesbos'; 
but  the  custom  was  thence  transferred  into  Attica,  where  it 
subsequently  became  a  universal  practice  to  sing  scolia  at 
repasts.    The  contenU  of  these [;ho|f|  Wgf\5f^»,«ft 
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specimens  slill  extant,  seldom  exceed  ftmr  linei^  vtried  ao- ' 
cording  to  time  and  circumstances ;  but  it  was  a  rule  that 
only  beautiful  scolia  should  be  sung,  that  is,  such  as  con- 
tained some  useful  maxim  or  some  ethical  idea.  (Arte- 
mon,  /.  c.)  The  metres  in  which  scolia  were  written  are  of 
a  lively  and  animated  character,  and,  on  the  whole,  resemble 
those  used  by  the  lyric  poets  of  the  iBolian  school.  Ter- 
pander  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  wrote  scolia,  and 
he  was  followed  by  Alcaus,  Sappho,  Anaereon,  Praxilla, 
Simonides,  Pindar,  and  many  others.  A  collection  of 
Gireek  scolia  still  extant  has  been  made  by  C.  D.  Ugen,  in 
his  2koXi^  i.e.  '  Carmina  convivialia  Gneoorum,  metris 
suis  restituta  et  animadversionibus  illustrata,'  Jena,  1 798. 
The  number  of  scolia  in  this  collection  is  fifty,  but  they  are 
not  all  real  scolia. 

(Compare  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Greek  Lit.,  i.,  p.  188,  &c.; 
Bode,  Oetchichte  der  Hellenischen  Diektkimtt,  voL  ii.,  part 
2,  p.  456,  &c.) 

SCCVLIAD^,  a  family  of  Fossorial  Hymenopterous 
Insects,  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  combined : 
antenna  thick  in  the  females,  shorter  than  the  head  and 
thorax ;  femora  bent  near  the  ap«x,  and  compressed ;  legs 
short  and  stout,  and  densely  clothed  with  spiny  hairs.  The 
thorax  is  often  short,  and  produced  on  each  side. 

The  family  Scoltadte  is  thus  subdivided  by  Latreille:— 

I.  Palpi  always  very  short.  Ligula  with  three  linear  divi- 
sions. Abdomen  of  the  male  terminated  by  three  spines. 
Stigma  replaced  by  a  small  cell.    Scolia. 

n.  Maxillary  palpi  generally  elongated.  Ligula  broad 
and  expanded  at  the  apex ;  a  recurved  spine  at  tne  apex  of 
the  abdomen  in  the  males.    Stigma  distinct. 

A.  Second  joint  of  the  antennas  exposed ;  two  complete 
cubital  cells,  or  sometimes  three,  in  which  case  the  central 
cell  is  small  and  petiolated. 

a.  Without  incomplete  cubital  cell  closed  by  the  posterior 
border  of  the  wing.  Radial  cell  either  wanting  or  open  in 
the  females.     Tipnia,  Fab.,  and  Meria,  lUiger. 

b.  With  an  incomplete  cubital  cell  closed  by  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  wing.     Tengyra,  Latr. 

B.  Second  joint  of  the  antennas  enclosed  in  the  basal 
joint.  Cubital  cells  four  in  number,  of  which  the  last  is 
completed  by  the  posterior  mai^in  of  the  wing  in  the  males ; 
none  of  them  petiolated.    Myzine,  Latr. 

SCOLOPA'ClDiB.  The  place  assigned  to  this  family 
by  modern  systematists  will  be  found  in  the  article  Gral- 

LATORES. 

The  genus  Scohpax  of  Linnssus  consisted  of  the  following 
species : — Guarauna,  Madagaicariengit,  Arquata,  Fhceopiu, 
fusca,  Rutlicola,  Gallinago,  GaUinula,  Fedoa,  Glottis,  Ca- 
lidris,  Totantts,  Limosa,  Capensis,  Lapponica,  jEgocephala, 
alba,  and  Candida.    {Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  xii.) 

According  to  Cuvier,  this  genus  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing subgenera: — Scolapax,  Ibis,  Numenius,  Rhyncheea,  Li- 
mosa, Calidris  (Cuv.  Tringa,  Temm.),  Arenarta*  (Bechst, 
Calidris,  Vig.),  Pelidna,  Fhldnellus,  Machetes,  Ettrynorhynr 
chus,  Hudaropus,  Strepsilas,  Totanus,  Lobipes,  and  Hi- 
jiANTOPns.     {Regne  Animal,  ei.  \S29.) 

Mr.  Vigors  traces  out  the  distinction  between  the  family 
Scolrrpaada  and  the  Arde'ides  in  the  weakness  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  hinder  toe,  and  the  slenderness  and  flexibility 
of  the  bill.  The  latter  character  is,  he  observes,  more  par- 
ticularlv  conspicuous  in  the  typical  species  which  make  use 
of  the  flexible  bill  in  penetrating  the  mud  and  soft  spungy 
marshes  whence  they  extract  the  worms,  insects,  smaller 
mollusks,  and  animalcules  that  chiefly  constitute  their  food. 
The  family  is,  in  his  opinion,  united  to  the  Ardeidec  by 
means  of  Numenius,  Briss.,  which  approaches  Ibis  most 
closely  in  its  bill.  By  means  also  of  the  immediate  con- 
nection of  Ibis  with  the  genera  Eurypyga  and  Aramus,  the 
ScolopaddcB  preserve  their  affinity  to  those  groups,  with 
which,  indeed,  their  appearance  has  generally  associated 
them.  This,  he  remarks,  may  be  inferred  from  the  generic 
or  specific  name  originally  conferred  upon  each  of  these 
groups,  the  former  genus  being  formed  of  the  Scolopax 
aelias  of  Pallas,  or  the  Caurale  Snipe  of  Latham's  '  Sy- 
nopsis,' and  the  latter  of  the  Ardea  Scolopacea  of  Lin- 
naeus. '  We  cannot,'  says  Mr.  Vigors  in  continuation,  '  have 
a  more  accurate  guide  through  the  affinities  of  this  exten- 
sive family  than  M.  Temminck,  whose  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving the  habits  and  characters  of  the  birds  of  the  present 
otder  have  been  so  extensive,  and  whose  abilities  have  been 
so  fully  exerted,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  fkutber  obser- 
•  VMd  in  botaof. 


vation  on  the  subject,  as  iar  at  least  as  regards  the  European 
species.  Following  his  views,  with  some  slight  modification, 
we  may  remark,  that  from  Numenius  wo  pass  on  to  To- 
tantts, Briss.,  the  bill  of  which,  comparatively  robust  at  the 
point,  holds  a  middle  situation  between  the  strong  bill  of 
that  genus  and  the  entirely  flexible  bill  of  Limosa,  Briss. 
The  genus  Seeurvirostra  of  Linnaeus  appwrs  to  come  natu 
rally  among  these  groups,  and  to  be  intermediate  between 
Totanus  and  Limosa;  with  the  former  of  these  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  structure  of  the  foot,  the  Totanus  semipal- 
matus  of  M.  Temminck  almost  immediately  meeting  it; 
while  with  some  species  of  the  latter  it  is  equally  associated 
by  the  tumed-up  bill.  The  latter  genus,  Limosa,  unites 
itself  to  the  true  Scolopax,  Auct.,  by  the  flexible  nature  of 
its  bill,  a  character  which  prevails  through  the  remaining 
g^roups  of  the  family.  Scolopax  leads  to  Tringa,  Linn., 
through  the  medium  of  Rhynehtea,  Cuv.,  which  approaches 
the  whole  of  the  latter  genus  by  its  shorter  bill,  and  agrees 
in  particular  with  some  species  of  it  which  have  that  mem- 
ber feebly  curved,  by  the  slight  curvature  observable  at  the 
extremity  of  its  own.  Among  the  gronps  which  originally 
composed  the  Tringa  of  Linnaeus,  the  Phataropus  of  M. 
Brisson  may  be  distinguished,  which,  by  its  lobated  feet  and 
habits  of  swimming,  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  present 
groups,  and  leads  the  way  to  the  succeeding  fkmily  of  Ral- 
lidts.  The  present  family  is  united  at  its  extremes,  and  the 
circular  successior,  of  affinities  between  its  various  groups 
is  preserved,  by  meanit  of  some  species  of  Tringa,  whose 
curved  bills  lead  back  to  Numenius,  from  which  we  started. 
The  Tringa  platyrhyncha  of  M.  Temminck,  the  same  as 
the  Numenius  pygmtsus  of  the  Index  Omithologieus, 
completes  the  circle.'  (On  the  Natural  Affinities  that  Con- 
nect the  Orders  and  Families  qf  Birds,  in  Linn.  Trans.,  vol 
xiv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Seolmactda  consist  of  the  fol- 
lowing genera  and  subgenera : — Eurypygia,  III. ;  Scolopax, 
Linn,  (with  the  subgenera  Rhynehaa,  Scolopax,  Limosa, 
Fhalaropus,  and  Tringa) ;  Himantopus  (with  the  subgenera 
Recurvtrostra,  Himantopus,  Totanus,  Machetes,  and  Fiilei- 
nellus)  ;  Strepsilas,  HI. ;  and  Numenius,  Briss.  iClassifi- 
eation  qf  Birds,  vol.  ii.) 

The  Prince  of  Canino  arranges  the  following  genera  under 
the  family  Scolopacidee  : — Numenius,  Lath. ;  Burynorhyn- 
cfaw.Nils.;  3VtiM'o(Bonap.,C«ftVfm.Cuv.);  ftfiarto,  Cuv. ; 
Calidris,  III. ;  Faleinellus,  Cuv. ;  Machetes,  Cuv. ;  Aetxtis, 
Boi6,  not  111. ;  Actiturus,  Bonap. ;  Totanus,  Bechst ;  Cat&p- 
trophortis,  Bonap. ;  (XoiHs,  Nils. ;  Terekia,  Bonap. ;  Li- 
mosa, Briss. 

Under  the  second  subfamily,  Seohpadnee,  the  Prince  com 
prises  the  following  ^enon:—Macroramphus,  I«acfa;  Gal- 
Unago,  Sleph.;  iJiMttco&i,  Vieill. ;  Sco/ofMUP,  Bonap.  {Birds 
of  Europe  and  North  America.) 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  divides  the  Seolopaeidte  into  the  follow- 
ing subfamilies  and  genera : — 

I.  Numenina. — Numenius,  Ray ;  Limosa,  Briss. ;  Te- 
rekia, Bonap. ;  Erolia,  Vieill. ;  Ibidorhyncha,  Vig. 

n.  Totanina. — Totanus,  Ray ;  Glottis,  Nils. ;  Guinetta, 
Briss. ;  Actiturus,  Bonap. ;  Catoptrophorus,  Bonap. 

III.  Recurvirostrinee.  —  Recurvirostra,  Linn.;  Cladtf 
rhynchus.  Gray ;  Himantopus,  Briss. 

IV.  Tringinee. — Henripalama,  Bonap. ;  Heteropoda,  Bo- 
nap. ;    Tringa,  Linn. ;    Machetes,  Cut.  ;   Pelidna,  Cuv. ; 

?  (Cocorli,  Cut.) ;  furynofAyncAtw, Nils.;  Ere»- 
netes.  III. ;  Calidris,  III. 

y.  Scolopacinee. — Macroramphus,  Leach;  Rhyncheea, 
Cut.  ;  Scolopax,  Linn. ;  Rusticola,  Vieill. ;  Scolopax,  Linn. ; 
Rusticola,  Vieill. ;  Homoptilura,  Gray ;  Telmatias,  Boi£ ; 
Gallinago,  Ray. 

VI.  Strepsilina. — Strepsilas,  111. 

VII.  FhalaropodineB. — Steganopus,  Vieill.;  J^alaropu*, 
Briss.;  Lobipes, Cay . 

Of  these  genera,  Eurynorhynchut  had  been  previously 
used  in  ornithology,  and  Heteropoda  had  been  preoccupied 
for  a  division  of  mollusks.    [Gasteropoda,  toI.  xi.,  p.  92.] 

We  now  proceed  to  la^  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
forms  of  this  extensive  group,  and  shall  endeavour  to  illus- 
trate such  of  the  others  as  require  especial  notice  under 
their  proper  titles. 

Scolopax. 

Generic  Character.— HiW  long,  straight,  compressed,  soft 
the  point  enlarged ;  the  two  mandibles  furrowed  for  half 
their  length ;  point  of  the  upper  mandible  longer  than  the 
lower  the  enlarged  end  forming  a  blunt  hook ;    arete  ele- 
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nted  at  the  base,  projecting.  Nostrils  lateral,  baial,  slit 
longitudinally  near  the  borders  of  the  mandible,  and  covered 
by  a  membrane.  Feel  moderate,  slender,  naked  space  above 
the  knee  very  small ;  three  toes  before  entirelydivided,  the 
external  and  middle  toe  united ;  a  hind  toe.  Wings  mode- 
rate, 1st  quill  rather  shorter  than,  or  of  the  same  length  as, 
tbe  2nd,  which  is  the  longest    (Temm.) 

M.  Temminck  divides  tbe  genus  into  three  sections. 
Section  1. 
Tibia  feathered  to  the  knee. 

Eiample.  Scolopax  Rusticola. 

Deicnption. — Male. — Upper  parts  varied  with  ruddy, 
yellowish,  and  ash,  and  marked  by  great  black  spots ;  lower 
parts  yellowish-red,  with  brown  zigzags ;  quills  striped 
silh  red  and  black  on  their  external  barbs ;  tail-feathers 
terminated  above  with  grey  and  below  with  white.  Feel 
livid.    Length  about  13  inches. 

Femaie. — Rather  stouter  and  larger,  but  her  colours  are 
less  vivid,  and  the  wing-coverts  have  many  white  spots. 

Aeeidental  Varieties. — Yellowish-white  or  yellowish-red, 
with  the  spots  of  the  plumage  of  a  pale  tint:  tbe  plumaEe 
oflen  irregularly  sprinkled  with  white  spots :  sometimes  the 
wings  and  tail  are  pure  white ;  more  rarely  tbe  whole  of  the 
plumage  is  perfect  white. 

H.  Temminck,  who  enumerates  these  varieties,  adds  as 
a  variety,  according  to  climate  or  the  places  inhabited  by 
tbe  bird,  Scolopax  Rusticola  parva,  which  is  smaller  than 
ordinary  individuals,  and  has  all  the  colours  of  the  plumage 
of  a  deeper  tint,  a  greater  number  of  black  spots  and  dots 
on  the  upper  parts,  tbe  lower  parts  clouded  with  ash,  and 
the  feet  lead-coloured. 

In  the  fourth  part  of  his  Manuel  however,  lately  published 
(1840),  he  states  that  these  littU  Woodeodu  are,  according 
to  bis  observations,  the  young  of  late  hatches,  or  of  pairs 
whose  nest  has  been  robbed  of  their  first  deposit ;  these, 
he  lays,  do  not  commence  their  migration  till  many  weeks 
after  the  masses  of  woodcocks,  which  quit  the  northern 
countries  early  in  October,  when  the  late  hatches  are  not 
;et  strong  enough  to  undertake  the  passage. 

M.  Temminck  adds,  that  the  most  sure  way  of  distin- 
guishing tbe  sexes  had  been  recently  communicated  to  him 
by  M.  Verster  de  Wulverhorst.  The  males  have  the  ex- 
ternal edge  of  the  barbs  of  the  first  quill  covered  with 
brown  spots  upon  a  yellowish-white  ground  ;  tbe  females 
have  a  spotless  white  edging  throughout  the  length  of  those 
barbs. 

This  is  the  Bicasse  of  the  French ;  Beccaeeia  of  the  Ita- 
lians; Waldtchnepfe  of  the  Germans;  Holt  Sneppe  of  the 
Danes;  Morkulla  of  the  Swedes;  Blom-Rokke,  Rutte,  and 
Krogqidst  of  the  Norwegians;  Cyffylog  of  the  antient 
British ;  and  Woodcock  of  tbe  modern  British. 

It  is  most  probably  the  MraXiraf  (Scdopax)  of  Aristotle. 


Soolopas  Roitieola. 

Gso^aphieal  Distribution.— Very  wide.  The  specm  is 
found  in  Western  Lapland  beyond  tbe  Arctic  Circle,  in  Fin- 
land, Russia,  Siberia,  rarely  in  Germany,  and  more  rarely 
in  France.  A  few  have  been  known  to  breed  in  Switzer- 
land. It  is  noted  by  the  Prmce  of  Canino  as  very  common 
ffl  Italy,  and  has  been  found  all  the  year  through  at  Ma- 
uira.  Barb«ry  possesses  it,  and  at  Athens  it  it  bv  bo  means 
"ncommon.    They  have  been  seen  abundantly  in  Smyrna, 


and  have  been  found  in  Aleppo  and  Egypt  It  has  beMi 
noticed  in  Cashmere  and  at  Japan ;  in  which  last  locality 
it  is  subject  to  the  same  varieties  as  with  us. 

Food,  Habits,  <^. — Worms,  small  snails  or  slu^s,  and 
(according  to  TemmiucV)  small  beetles  form  the  food  of  the 
Woodcock ;  but  earthworms  appear  to  be  its  favourite 
nourishment.  For  these  it  bores  with  its  long  and  sensitive 
bill  with  unerring  certainty.  The  Woodcock  breeds  occa- 
sionally, not  to  say  frequently,  in  this  country,  in  Scotland 
especially.  The  nest  u  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  dry  warm 
spot  among  herbage,  and  is  loosely  fabricated  of  dead  leaves, 
of  the  common  »rn  principally,  and  unlined.  Tbe  eggs 
three  or  four  in  number,  are  pale  yellowish-white,  blotched, 
and  spotted  at  the  larger  end  with  ash-grey,  and  two  shades 
of  reddish-yellow  brown,  according  to  Yarrell;  of  a  dirty- 
yellow  sprinkled  with  small  spots  of  pale  brown,  according 
to  Temminck.  When  surprised,  the  old  birds  have  been 
known  to  carry  ofiT  their  young  in  their  bills  and  claws. 

We  need  hardly  add  that  the  bird,  served  with  its  trail  in^ 
is  a  delicious  dish. 

II.  Section. 

Lower  part  of  tbe  tibia  denuded  of  feathers. 

Snips. 

III.  Section. 

External  and  middle  toe  united  by  a  very  small  membrane. 
Macroramphus,  Leach. 

Example,  Macroramphus  griseus,  Scolopax  gritea,  Auct, 
Broum  Snipe  of  Pennant. 

Strepsilas,  III. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate,  hard  at  the  point, 
strong,  straight,  of  an  elongated  conical  shape,  slightly 
curved  upwanls;  arete  flattened  ;  point  straight  truncated. 
Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  long,  half  closed  by  a  membrane^ 
pierced  through  and  through.  Feet  moderate  ;  not  much 
nakedness  above  the  knee ;  three  toes  before  and  one  be- 
hind ;  the  three  anterior  toej  united  at  the  base  by  a  very 
short  membrane ;  the  posterior  toe  articulated  upon  tbe  tar 
sus.  Wings  acuminate ;  the  first  quill  the  longest  (Temm. 

Example,  Strepsilas  collaris. 

Description. —  Very  old  Malt. — Front,  space  between  the 
bill  and  the  eye,  a  large  collar  on  the  nape,  a  part  of  the 
back,  a  longitudinal  band  and  another  transversal  one  upoc 
the  wing,  upper  coverts  of  the  tail,  middle  of  the  breast  as 
well  as  the  other  lower  parts,  all  of  pure  white ;  deep-black 
takes  the  shape  of  a  narrow  frontal  band,  which,  passing 
before  the  eyes,  is  dilated  below,  where  on  one  side  it  is 
directed  on  the  lower  jaw,  and  on  the  other  dilating  itself 
anew  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  it  surrounds  the  throat  and 
forms  a  wide  plastron  in  front  of  the  neck  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  breast ;  top  of  the  head  reddish-white,  striped  longi- 
tudinally with  black ;  upper  part  of  tbe  back,  scapulars,  and 
coverts  of  the  wing  bright  chesnut  red,  sprinkled  irregularly 
with  large  black  spots;  a  large  brown  band  on  the  rump; 
lateral  quill  of  the  tail  pure  while ;  bill  and  iris  black;  feet 
orange-yellow.    Length  8  inches  and  2  or  3  lines. 

Female. — ^Differs  only  in  having  the  shades  less  pure  and 
the  black  less  deep. 

In  this  state  of  plumage  the  bird  is  Tringa  Interpres'ol 
Gmelin ;  Morinella  collaris,  Meyer ;  Tums^e  or  Sea  Dot- 
terel of  Edwards. 

Young  qf  the  Year.— No  trace  of  black  nor  of  red  ches- 
nut Head  and  nape  of  ashy-brown  striped  with  deep- 
brown;  white  spots  on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  neck; 
throat  and  iront  of  the  neck  whitish ;  feathers  of  the  sides 
of  the  breast  deep  brewn,  terminated  with  whitish;  tbe 
other  lower  parts  and  the  back  pure  white ;  upper  part  of 
the  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  deep  brown ; 
all  the  feathers  surrounded  by  a  wide  yellowish  border; 
transverse  band  of  tbe  rump  deep  brown  bordered  with 
ruddy ;  feet  yellowish-red.  The  black  and  white  more 
regularly  defined,  in  proportion  as  the  bird  advances  in  age. 

In  this  plumage  the  bird  is  Tringa  Morinella,  Linn. ; 
Tringa  Interpres  Morinella,  GmeL;  Arewtria  cinerea, 
Briss. ;  The  Turnstone  of  Pennant. 

Young  at  the  age  qfa  Year. — The  large  plastron,  or  col- 
lar on  the  front  of  the  neck  and  on  tbe  sides  of  the  breast 
is  marked  out  with  black  feathers,  terminated  by  a  narrow 
whitish  border;  summit  of  the  head  and  nape  brown, 
spotted  with  blackish-brown  ;  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts 
of  the  wings  black,  all  the  feathers  surrounded  by  a  ruddy 
border;  a  great  black  spot  on  the  lateial  tailrfeather :  tlw 
rest  as  in  the  adults.    (Temm.r^   '""  "'  ^_  ^  ^  j.  ^^ 
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Thia  Is  the  Voltapietre  of  Savi ;  SteinwSUcer  of  Brahm ; 
and  Huttan  y  mor  of  tho  antient  British. 

Geographieal  Dittribution. — Very  wide.  Nova  Zetnbla. 
Greenland,  Winter  Island,  Felix  Harbour,  the  coast  between 
Victoria  Harbour  and  Fury  Point — about  the  middle  and 
end  of  June.  Shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  up  to  the  seventy-fifth  parallel,  where  it  breeds  in  June, 
quitting  in  September,  halting  in  October  on  the  shores  of 
the  Delaware,  and  proReedini;  farther  south  on  the  setting 
in  of  cold  weather.  Tbe  United  States.*  The  straits  of 
Mage'lnn.  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  Japan,  Sunda,  the  Mo- 
lucca Islands,  and  New  Guinea.  New  Holland.  In 
Europe,  from  Russia  southward  to  Italy.  Norway.  Ma- 
deira. In  this  country  it  is  found  on  the  coasts  from  August 
to  May,  when  it  returns  northward  to  breed.  Stationary 
in  Zetland,  according  to  Dr.  Fleming,  who  concludes  that 
it  bree<ls  there. 

Food,  Habits,  ^e. — ^The  Tumtione,  as  its  name  implies, 
procures  its  food — small  crustaceans,  moUusoous  animals. 
Be— by  turning  over  the  stones  on  the  shore  which  shelter 
its  prey  with  its  strong  bill.  Mr.  Hewitson  found  its  nest 
on  the  coast  of  Norway  placed  against  a  ledge  of  rock,  and 
consisting  of  nothing  more  than  the  dropping  leaves  of  the 
juniper  bush,  under  a  creeping  branch  of  which  the  eggs, 
four  in  number,  of  an  olive-green  colour,  spotted,  and 
streaked  with  ash-blue  and  two  shades  of  reddish-brown, 
were  concealed  and  sheltered. 


StnpilU*  eolbila. 

Tetanus. 

Gmerie  Character.— HiW  moderate,  straight,  sometimes 
slightly  recurved,  firm,  rounded,  the  upper  mandible 
grooved  and  with  its  tip  curving  over  the  lower  mandible. 
Nostrils  lateral,  basal,  linear,  longitudinally  cleft  in  the 
furrow  of  the  mandible.  Legs  long,  slender,  naked  above 
the  knee.  Toes  three  before,  united  at  the  base  by  a  small 
membrane,  and  one  behind,  which  is  short.  Wings  mo- 
derate. 

Suck  is  the  character  of  those  ScolopaeicUp  which  are 
termea  by  the  English  Redtfiankt,  Greenshanki,  &c.,  and 
oy  the  French  Chevalien. 

Example,  Totanus  stagnatilit. 

Descripliim. — Male  and  Female  in  perfect  Winter  Flum- 
age. — Bill  very  weak,  long,  and  awl-shaped ;  on  the  external 
barbs  of  the  caudal  feathers  are  two  zigzagged  bands,  dis- 
posed longitudinally ;  faet  very  long,  greenish.  Eyebrows, 
face,  throat,  middle  of  the  back,  front  of  the  neck  and 
breast,  as  well  as  the  other  lower  parts,  of  pure  white ;  nape 
striped  longitudinally  with  brown  and  white;  top  of  the 
head,  upper  part  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  great  coverts  of 
the  wings  clear  ash  bordered  with  whitish ;  smaller  coverts 
and  bend  of  the  wing  blackish  ash ;  sides  of  the  neck  and 
breast  whitish  with  small  brown  spots ;  tail  white  striped 
diagonally  with  brown  bands  except  on  the  two  external 
fuaiheni,  which  have  a  longitudinal  zigzag  band;  bill  ashy- 
black;  feet  olive-green;  iris  brown.  IJangth  about  nine 
inches. 

Young  brfore  theFirtt  3fou/t.^Different  from  the  adulto 
and  young  in  winter,  in  having  the  feather*  of  the  upper 


part  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings  blaekiih- 
brown,  all  surrounded  by  a  large  yellowish  border;  tbe 
largest  feathers  which  extend  upon  the  quills  have  small 
diagonal  rays  of  very  deep  brown ;  on  the  face  and  sides  of 
the  head  are  some  very  small  brown  points ;  extremity  of 
tbe  quills  whitish;  feet  greenish-ash. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  Scolopax  Totanue,  Linn.; 
Le  petit  Chevalier  aux  pieds  verts  of  Cuvier ;  La  Barge 
grise  oCBaffon. 

Summer  or  Nuptial  Humage. — White  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  bill  to  tbe  eye ;  throat,  front  of  the  breast,  belly, 
and  abdomen  pure  white ;  space  between  the  eye  and  the 
bill,  temples,  sides  and  front  of  the  neck,  sides  of  the  breast, 
and  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  equally  pure  white,  but  on  each 
feather  a  small  longitudinal  black  spot;  top  of  the  head 
and  nape  striped  longitudinally  with  black  on  a  greyish 
white  ground ;  top  of  the  back,  scapulars,  and  great  coverts 
of  ash  tinged  witn  reddish,  each  feather  varied  with  trans- 
verse black  bands,  tbe  largest  of  which  is  towards  the  end ; 
the  black  bands  are  diagonal  on  the  longest  scapulars ;  the 
two  quills  of  the  middle  of  the  tail  are  ash,  striped  diagonally ; 
the  others  striped  on  the  external  barbs  in  longitudinal 
zigzags ;  feet  greenish ;  bill  black. 

In  this  plumage  it  is  Totanta  stagnatiUs  of  Leisler,  and 
Albastrella  cenerina  of  the  Star.  degl.  Uee. 

Geographical  Distribution. — North  of  Europe,  on  the 
borders  of  rivers,  migrates  along  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Europe  to  the  Mediterranean,  but  never  along  the  maritime 
eoasts  of  the  ocean.  (Temm.)  M.Temminck  adds,  in  his 
fourth  part,  that  the  winter  plumage  of  the  individuals  of 
the  isles  of  Sunda,  Timor,  and  New  Guinea  is  rather  paler 
than  in  those  killed  in  Europe ;  in  tbe  young  there  is  no 
difference ;  in  their  nuptial  plumage  they  are  never  received 
from  those  islands.  M.  Temminck  states  also  that  tbe  species 
inhabits  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  It  bad  never  been  sent 
to  him  from  Japan. 


TMunu  •Ugutilis. 

Machetes. 

Gmerie  Character.— BiW  straight,  rather  slender,  with  a 
smooth  and  dilated  tip.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  linear,  situ- 
ated in  tbe  commencement  of  tho  groove.  Wings  long  and 
sharp-pointed ;  first  and  second  quills  equal,  and  longest. 
Legs  long,  slender,  and  naked  high  above  the  tarsal  joint. 
Three  anterior  toes,  one  posterior,  which  is  short ;  outer  toe 
connected  to  the  middle  toe  by  a  membrane  as  far  as  tbe 
first  joint. 

Example,  Machetes  pugnax. 

De$eription.—Ta.\\  rounded,  the  two  middle  feather* 
striped ;  the  three  lateral  feathers  always  uniform  in  colour. 
The  hues  of  tbe  plumage  so  variable,  that  it  is  alnaost  im- 
possible to  find  two  individuals  which  perfectly  resemble 
each  other. 

Plumage  of  Autumn  and  Winter.— Male.— Vioe  covered 
with  feathers ;  occiput  and  neck  clothed  with  short  plumage ; 
throat,  ttORt  of  the  neck,  belly,  and  the  other  lower  parts 
pure  white ;  breast  reddish,  with  brown  spots ;  plumage  o< 
the  upper  parts  BKNt  frequently  brown,  sprinkled  with  black 
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ipoti,  and  bordered  with  reddith ;  the  longest  wing-oowts 
ud  tiie  middle  tail-feathers  striped  with  brown,  blaok,  and 
nd ;  bill  brownish ;  feet  yellowish,  tiilged  with  greenish 
brown  or  reddish ;  iris  brown.  Length  nearly  twelve 
uehes. 

Female. — A  third  smaller,  her  plumage  more  ashy,  and 
tb«  front  of  the  neck  rarely  of  a  pure  white ;  bill  black ; 
bet  of  a  deeper  hue. 

The  male  in  this  state  is  the  Tringa  varUgata  of  Bran- 
nieb. 


Hal*  Raffia  Wioler  Fluaif*. 

SwMM«r  or  Nuptial  Plumage. — Male.— Face  naked,  co- 
vered with  tubercles  or  fleshy  warts.  The  occiput  is 
adorned  with  long  feathers ;  a  large  ruff,  composed  of  beau- 
tiful feathers,  adorns  the  throat;  these  feathers  and  those 
of  the  occiput  contrast  ordinarily  with  the  colours  spread 
over  the  plumage  of  the  body,  which  is  most  frequently 
vuiegated  with  red,  ash-colour,  black,  brown,  white,  and  yel- 
lowish: the  feathers  of  the  ruff  and  occiput  vary  infinitely  ; 
bill  yellowish  orange ;  warts  yellow  or  reddish.  Feathers 
iif  the  ruff  more  or  less  long  according  to  the  age  of  the 
bird. 

Id  this  state  the  male  is  the  Trtngapugnax  of  Linnnus. 


Male  Ruff  in  Ui  Suamex  dxvu. 

The  Young  qf  the  Year  much  resemble  the  females  in  wm 
tsT  plumai;e,  but  the  tints  of  the  front  of  the  neck  and  breast 
tre  dead  reddistfash.  The  feathers  of  the  head,  back,  scapu- 
lirs,  and  great  coverts  of  the  wings  are  blackish  brown, 
wiih  wide  red  and  yellowish  borders ;  the  lesser  coverts  of 
tbe  wings  are  bordered  with  reddish  white ;  throat,  belly, 
ud  abdomen  pure  white ;  bill  black ;  feet  greenish. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  Tringa  liltorea  of  Linnnus ;  Le 
Chevaliervaric  of  Buffon ;  Shore  Sandpiper  and  Greenwich 
Sandpiper  of  J.,athap). 

The  adolt  female  and  tbe  young  after  tbe  sutumDal 


moult  are  the  THnga  equeatrii,  Equettrian  Satulpiptr  of 
Latham ;  La  ChevaUer  eommun  of  Buffon ;  and  Le  Chewk- 
Her  ordinaire  of  G£rard.    (Temm.) 

This  species  is  Le  Combattant  and  Paan  de  Mer  of  the 
French ;  Saliarola  and  Uecello  muto  of  the  Italians ;  Bruu- 
thane  of  the  Danes ;  Bruthane  of  the  Swedes ;  Streit- 
eehnepfe  and  Bamp/hahnlein  of  the  Germans ;  Ru/j^  (male) 
Seeve  (female),  of  the  modern  British ;  and  Yr  YnUaddgar  ot 
the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Dittributinn. — Iceland,  Lapland,  Scandi- 
navia, Denmark,  Siberia,  Russia,  France,  Provence,  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  Malta,  Tunis,  Trebizond,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Caucasus.  In  Ireland  the  Ruff  appear* 
oeeaaioaally  in  spring  and  autumn.  (Thompson.)  In  Eng- 
Und  it  arrives  in  spring,  about  April,  and  departs  in 
autumn. 

Pbod,  Habilt,  <fv.— Tbe  food  of  the  Ruff  consists  of  worms 
•nd  such  insects  as  it  can  pick  up  in  moist  and  marshy 
places;  in  tbe  spring  it  is  rarely  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
••a.  Colonel  Montagu  has  given  the  best  account  known 
to  us  of  the  habits  of  tbe  Ruff,  and  of  the  mode  of  taking  it 
•nd  fattening  it  for  the  table : — 

'The  trade  of  catching  ruffs,'  says  that  distinguished 
ornithologist, '  is  confined  to  very  few  persons,  and  at  pre- 
sent scarcely  repays  their  trouble  and  expense  of  neta. 
These  people  live  in  obscure  places,  on  the  verge  of  the  fens, 
andare  foundout  with  difficulty ;  for  few  if  any  birds  are  ever 
bought  but  by  those  who  make  a  trade  of  fattening  them 
for  toe  table ;  and  they  sedulously  conceal  the  abode  of  tbe 
fowlers ;  so  much  so,  that  by  no  art  could  we  obtain  from 
any  of  them  where  they  resided ;  and  in  order  to  deceive  ua. 
•Aer  evading  our  entreaties,  they  gave  us  instructions  that 
led  us  in  quite  a  contrary  direction.  The  reason  of  all  this 
was  obvious ;  fur  after  much  labour  and  search,  in  the  most 
obscure  places  (for  neither  the  innkeepers  nor  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  could  give  any  information,  and  many 
did  not  know  such  a  bird  was  peculiar  to  their  fens),  we 
found  out  a  very  civil  and  intelligent  fowler,  whs  resided 
close  to  Spalding,  at  Fengate,  by  name  William  Burton  (we 
feel  pleasure  in  recording  his  name,  not  only  from  his 
obliging  nature,  but  for  the  use  of  others  in  similar  pursuits) 
and  strange  to  say,  that  although  this  man  had  constantly 
sold  ruffs  to  Mr.  Towns,  a  noted  feeder,  hereafter  more 
particularly  noticed,  as  also  to  another  feeder  at  Cowbit,  by 
the  name  of  Weeks,  neither  of  those  persons  could  be  in- 
duced to  inform  us  even  of  the  name  of  this  fowler.  The 
reason  however  was  evident,  and  justly  remarked  by  Burton, 
for  he  obtained  no  more  than  ten  shillings  per  dozen,  whereaa 
Weeks  demanded  thirty  shillings  for  the  like  number  be 
had  the  same  day  bought  of  Burton.  Tbe  season  was  far 
advanced,  and  we  were  obliged  to  buy  some  at  that  price  of 
Weeks,  tor  Burton  could  not  then  catch  us  as  many  as  were 
required.  At  this  time  we  were  shown  into  a  room  where 
there  were  about  seven  dozen  males  and  a  dozen  females, 
and  of  the  former  there  were  not  two  alike.  This  intrusion 
to  choose  our  birds  drove  them  from  their  stands,  and,  com- 
pelling some  to  trespass  upon  the  premises  of  others,  pro- 
duced many  battles.  By  this  feeder  we  learned  that  two 
guineas  a  dozen  was  now  the  price  for  fattened  ruffs ;  and 
he  never  remembered  the  price  under  tkirtv  shillings,  when 
fit  for  table.  Mr.  Towns,  the  noted  feeder  at  Spalding, 
assured  us  his  family  had  been  a  hundred  years  in  the  trade, 
and  boasted  that  they  had  served  George  II.  and  many 
noble  families  in  the  kingdom.  He  undertook,  at  the  desire 
of  the  late  marquis  of  Townsend,  when  that  nobleman  was 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  take  some  ruffs  to  that  country, 
and  actually  set  off  with  twenty-seven  dozen  from  Lincoln- 
shire; left  seven  dozen  at  the  duke  of  Devonshire's,  at 
Chatsworth,  continued  his  route  across  the  kingdom  to 
Holyhead,  and  delivered  seventeen  dozen  alive  in  Dublin, 
having  lost  only  three  dozen  in  so  long  a  journey,  confined 
and  greatly  crowded  as  they  were  in  baskets,  which  were 
carried  upon  two  horses.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  evince 
the  hardy  constitution  of  these  birds  than  the  performance 
of  such  a  journey,  so  soon  after  capture,  and  necessarily  fed 
with  a  food  wholly  new  to  them.  Yet  a  certain  degree  of 
care  and  attention  is  requisite  to  preserve,  and  mure  especi- 
ally to  fatten  them ;  for  out  of  the  seventeen  dozen  delivered 
at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  not  more  than  two  dozen  were  served 
up  to  table,  doubtless  entirely  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge 
or  attention  of  the  feeder  under  whose  care  they  had  been 
placed.  The  manner  of  taking  these  birds  is  somewhat 
different  in  the  two  seasons ;  in  tbe  spring'  the  ru£i  hiU, 
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•s  it  is  termed,  that  is,  they  assemble  upon  a  rising  spot  of 
ground,  contiguous  to  where  the  reeves  propose  to  deposit 
their  eg^ ;  there  they  take  their  stand,  at  a  small  distance 
from  each  other,  and  contend  for  the  females, — the  nature 
of  polyframous  birds.  This  bOl,  or  place  of  resort  for  love 
and  batile,  is  sought  for  by  the  fowler,  who,  from  habit,  dis- 
covers it  by  the  birdu  having  trodden  the  turf  somewhat 
bare,  though  not  in  a  circle,  as  usually  described.  When  a 
hill  has  been  discovered,  the  fowler  repairs  to  the  spot  be- 
fore the  break  of  day,  spreads  his  net,  places  his  decoy  birds, 
and  takes  his  stand  at  the  distance  of  about  140  yards,  or 
more,  according  to  the  shyness  of  the  birds.  The  net  is 
what  is  termed  a  single  clap-net,  about  seventeen  feet  in 
length,  and  six  wide,  with  a  pole  at  each  end;  this,  by 
means  of  uprights  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  each  furnished 
with  a  pulley,  is  easily  pulled  over  the  birds  within  reach, 
and  rarely  fails  taking  all  within  its  grasp ;  but  in  order 
to  give  the  pull  the  greatest  velocity,  the  net  is  (if  cir- 
cumstances will  permit)  placed  so  as  to  fold  over  with  the 
wind  ;  however  there  are  some  fowlers  who  prefer  pulling 
it  against  the  wind  for  plovers.  As  the  ruffs  feed  chiefly 
by  night,  they  repair  to  their  frequented  hill  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  nearly  all  at  the  same  time,  and  the  fowler  makes  his 
first  pull  according  to  circumstances,  takes  out  his  birds, 
and  prepares  for  the  stragglers  who  traverse  the  funs  and 
have  no  adopted  bill ;  these  are  caught  singly,  being  enticed 
by  the  stuffed  birds.  Burton,  who  was  before  mentioned, 
never  used  anything  but  stuffed  skins,  executed  in  a  very 
rude  manner;  but  some  fowlers  keep  the  first  ruffs  they 
catch  for  decoy  birds ;  these  have  a  string  of  about  two 
feet  long  tied  above  the  knee,  and  fastened  down  to  the 
ground.  The  stuffed  skins  are  sometimes  so  managed  as 
to  be  moveable  by  means  of  a  long  string,  so  that  a  jerk 
represents  a  jump  (a  motion  very  common  among  ruffs, 
who  at  the  sight  of  a  wanderer  flying  by  will  leap  and  flirt 
a  yard  off  the  ground) ;  by  that  means  inducing  those  on 
wing  to  come  and  alight  by  him.  The  stuffed  birds  are 
prepared  by  filling  the  skin  with  a  whisp  of  straw  tied  toge- 
ther, the  legs  having  been  first  cut  off,  and  the  skin  after- 
wards sewed  along  the  breast  and  belly,  but  with  no  great 
attention  to  cover  the  straw  beneath ;  into  this  straw  a  stick 
is  thrust,  to  fix  it  into  the  ground,  and  a  peg  is  also  thrust 
through  the  top  of  the  head,  and  down  the  neck  into 
the  stuffing  or  straw  body,  and  the  wings  are  closed  by  the 
same  process.  Rough  as  this  preparation  is,  and  as  unlike 
a  living  bird  as  skin  and  feathers  can  be  made  it  answers 
all  the  purpose.  When  the  reeves  begin  to  la^,  bo«h  these 
and  the  ruffs  are  least  shy,  and  so  easily  caught,  that  a 
fowler  assured  us  he  could  with  certainty  take  every  bird 
on  the  fen  in  the  season.  The  females  continue  this  bold- 
ness, and  their  temerity  increases  as  they  become  broody ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  found  the  males  at  that  time  could  not 
oe  approached  within  the  distance  of  musket-shot.  "We  were 
astonished  to  observe  the  property  that  these  fowlers  have 
acquired  of  distinguishing  so  small  an  object  as  a  ruff  at 
such  an  immense  distance,  which,  amongst  a  number  of 
tufts  or  tumps,  could  not  by  us  be  distinguished  from  one 
of  those  inequalities ;  but  their  eyes  had  been  in  long  prac- 
tice of  looking  for  the  one  object.  The  autumnal  catching 
is  usually  about  Michaelmas,  at  which  time  few  old  males 
are  taken,  from  which  an  opinion  has  been  formed  that  they 
migrate  before  the  females  and  young.  It  is  however  more 
probable  that  the  few  which  are  left  after  the  spring  fowling, 
like  other  polygamous  birds,  keep  in  parties  separate  fVom 
the  female  and  her  brood  till  the  return  of  spring.  That 
some  old  ruffs  are  occasionally  taken  in  the  autumnal  fowling, 
we  have  the  assertion  of  experienced  fowlers,  but  we  must 
admit  that  others  declare  none  are  taken  at  this  season. 
It  must  however  be  recollected  that  in  the  autumn  the 
characteristic  long  feathers  have  been  discharged,  and  con- 
sequently young  and  old  males  have  equally  their  plain 
dress ;  but  the  person  who  assured  us  that  old  male  birds 
were  sometimes  taken  at  that  season,  declared  it  was  easy 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  young  of  that  summer.' 

The  males  arrive  in  England  several  days  before  the  fe- 
males. According  to  Col.  Montagu,  the  reeves  begin 
laying  their  eggs  the  first  or  second  week  in  May,  and  he 
found  their  nests  with  young  as  early  as  the  3rd  of  June. 
By  that  time  the  males  ceased  to  hill.  The  nest  was  usu- 
ally placed  upon  a  tump  in  the  most  swampy  places,  sur- 
rounded by  coarse  grass,  of  which  it  was  also  formed.  The 
same  author  describes  the  eggs  as  four  in  number,  nearly 
similar  in  colour  to  those  of  the  snipe  and  redshank,  both  of 


whieh  breed  in  the  same  wet  places,  and  make  similar  nests. 
The  eggs  of  the  ruff  are  however,  he  observes,  superior  in 
size  to  those  of  the  snipe ;  and  are  known  from  those  of  tfae 
redshank  by  the  ground  being  of  a  greenish  hue  instead  of 
rufous-white ;  but  individuals  assimilate  so  nearly  to  each 
other  as  not  to  be  distinguished,  especially  as  the  dusky  and 
brown  spots  and  blotches  are  similar. 

The  food  offered  to  the  ruffs  in  captivity,  and  they  will 
go  greedily  to  it  and  fight  for  it  immediately  after  their  cap- 
ture, is  bread  and  milk  or  boiled  wheat. 
Phalaropus. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  long,  slender,  weak,  straight, 
depressed  at  its  base,  the  two  mandibles  furrowed  up  to  the 
point ;  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible  curved  over  the 
lower  one,  obtuse;  point  of  the  lower  mandible  awl-shaped. 
Nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oval,  prominent,  surrounded  with  a 
membrane.  Feet  moderate,  slender,  tarsi  compressed ;  three 
toes  before  and  one  behind  ;  the  anterior  toes  united  up  to 
the  first  joint,  the  rest  of  them  furnished  with  festooned  or 
lobated  membranes  dentilated  on  the  edges;  hind  toe 
without  a  membrane,  articulated  on  the  inner  side.  Wings 
moderate,  first  and  second  quills  longest.    (Temm.) 


BUI  ud  Foot  or  Rgd-neelud  Phaltnpa  (Phduopu  tayperboniis> 

Example,  Phalaropus  platyrhynchus. 

Deicrtption. — Bill  wide,  depressed,  flattened  at  the  base ; 
tail  long,  very  much  rounded. 

Male  and  Female  in  Winter  Plumage. — ^Top  of  the  head, 
occiput,  and  nape,  pure  ash-colour ;  a  large  spot  of  aaby- 
black  on  the  orifice  of  the  ears,  two  bands  of  the  same  colour 
take  their  origin  towards  the  eyes,  and  pass  upon  the  occi- 
put, where  they  form  a  single  band,  which  descends  the 
whole  length  of  the  nape ;  lateral  parts  of  the  breast,  back, 
scapulars,  and  rump,  very  pure  bluish  asb ;  blackish  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  all  these  feathers,  and  is  directed  along 
the  shafts ;  the  longest  of  the  scapulars  terminated  with 
white ;  a  transversal  white  band  on  the  wing ;  tail-feathers 
brown,  bordered  with  ash-colour ;  front,  sides  of  the  neck, 
middle  of  the  breast,  and  all  the  other  lower  parts,  pure 
white;  bill  yellowish- red  at  its  base,  brown  towards  the 
point;  iris  reddish-yellow;  feet  greenish  ash.  Length  above 
eight  inches. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  Phalaropui  lobatus  of  Latham ; 
TVin^a /o6a<a  of  Linnaeus ;  Phalarope  dfeitom  denteles 
of  Buffon ;  Le  Phalarope  grit  of  Cuvier ;  and  Qrejf  Coot  ■ 
footed  Tringa  of  Edwards. 


Phaluopos  FUtyrhynchos  in  Winter  Plonuf*. 

Ycwngb^ore  the  Moult. — A  blackish  spot  of  a  horse-ahoe 
shape  on  the  occiput,  and  a  band  of  that  colour  passing  upon 
the  eyes;  nape,  back,  scapulars,  upper  coverts,  and  quill- 
feathers  of  the  tail,  ashy-brown ;  feathers  of  the  back,  sca- 
pulars, and  middle  tail-feathers,  with  wide  yellowish  bor- 
ders ;  rump  white,  varied  with  brown ;  secondaries  and 
quills  edged  with  white,  the  coverts  bordered  and  terminated 
with  yellowish-white ;  a  transverse  white  band  upon  thu 
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wing ;  ftont,  throat,  sides  and  front  of  the  neck,  breast  and 
otbet  lower  parts,  of  greenish-yellow;  bill  ashy-brown. 

In  this  state  it  is  the  Grey  Phcdarope  of  Latham. 

Staattr  or  Nuptial  Fbtmage. — Old  Male  and  Female. — 
Head,  nape,  back,  scapulars,  and  upper  coverts  of  the  tail, 
blaekish-brown ;  all  the  feathers  of  these  paru  are  sur- 
nunded  by  a  wide  red-orange  border ;  a  yellowish  band 
passes  above  the  eyes ;  wing-coverts  blackish,  terminated 
with  white,  a  transverse  white  band  on  the  wing ;  rump 
white,  spotted  with  black  ;  front  of  the  neck,  breast,  belly, 
rijdomeii,  and  lower  tail-coverts,  brick-ied. 


Phalaiopm  PlatjrrhynelHii  in  Snmmst  Pliuufe. 

In  this  plumage  it  is  Tringa  Fidioaria  of  Brunnieh ;  Fha- 
iiro^itwrttriaofBecbstein;  Tringafufperborea  otLmntBua; 
Le  Fhalarope  rouge  of  Buffon  and  Cuvier ;  Phalarope 
mutStre  of  Brisson ,  Red  Coat-footed  Tringa  of  Edwards. 

U.  Temminek  adds  that  individuals  in  summer  plumage 
which  have  not  attained  the  a^e  of  two  or  three  years  have 
the  belly  more  or  less  variegated  with  white  feathers. 

In  his  lately  published  fourth  part  he  describes  the  fe- 
male in  summer  plumage  as  having  the  forehead,  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  the  occiput  of  a  full  spotless  black  ;  the 
band  on  the  cheeks  wider  than  in  the  male,  and  of  pure 
white ;  black  predominates  on  the  plumage  of  the  back, 
the  red  borders  of  the  featheis  being  naVrower  than  in  the 
male ;  the  lower  parts  are  less  red,  and  less  mingled  with 
•bite  feathers.  This  plumage  the  female  keeps  longer  than 
the  male,  which  moults  some  time  after  the  female,  and  loses 
bis  summer  dress  before  she  does. 

This  bird  is  the  Gretf  Phalarope  of  the  modern  British ; 
and  Pibpdd  Ihoyd  Uydandroed  of  the  antient  British. 

Geogrttphicai  Dittribution. — Within  the  Arctic  Circle ; 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  North  of  Europe ;  abundant  in  Si- 
beria, on  the  shores  of  great  lakes  and  rivers ;  migratory 
on  the  great  lakes  of  Asia  and  on  the  Caspian  Sea ;  nume- 
rous in  America ;  migratory,  but  at  uncertain  intervals, 
throughout  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe ;  rare  in  Swit- 
zerland, on  the  lake  of  Geneva;  with  us  it  is  a  winter  visitor. 
It  appears  to  be  sprmd  generally  from  the  northern  towards 
thii:  intertropical  regions. 

Food,  Habitt,  <^ — Insects  or  crustaceans  principally, 
which  live  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  form  the  principal 
'ood  of  the  Grey  Phalarope,  and  it  rarely  seeks  for  its 
Douriahment  on  the  banks  or  on  land.  M.  Temminek 
refers  to  Major  Sabine's  memoir  '  On  the  Birds  of  Green- 
land,' where  that  acute  observer  relates  that  on  the  10  th  of 
June,  and  at  the  68th  degree  of  latitude  (where  the  species 
breeds),  a  number  of  these  birds  were  seen  swimming  at  sea 
in  the  middle  of  icebergs,  and  at  a  distance  of  four  thousand 
Biles  from  land ;  and  M.  Temminek  observes  that  he  can- 
not see  why  this  bird,  with  such  habits  and  such  a  form  as 
it  has,  should  be  associated  with  the  Snipet  and  Chevaliets. 

Mr.  Gould  (Birde  qf  Europe)  remarks  that  '  the  places 
vhieh  it  not  uncommonly  chooses  for  its  residence  during 
its  sojourn  with  us  are  such  as  would  possess  for  it,  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas,  but  little  attraction ;  thus,  for  instance,  it 
will  often  continue  for  weeks  together,  if  unmolested,  about 
a  brm-yard  pond  or  mere  puddle,  maniibsting  a  familiar 
and  unsuspecting  disposition,  and  allowing  itself  to  be  ap- 
pcoacbeu  with  freedom ;  it  does  not  however  appear  to  con- 
fine itself  much  longer  to  one  spot,  but  after  remaining  at  a 
eertain  place  fh>m  one  to  three  or  four  weeks,  suddenly  de- 
parts, if  on  the  approach  of  spring  towards  the  north,  and 
m  aatumn  lowaru  the  south ;  every  European  country^  in 
P.  C.  No.  1306. 


fhot,  appears  to  be  equally  visited,  although  at  uncett^ 
and  often  long  intervals.  Like  the  other  species,  it  is  an 
admirable  swimmer,  taking  its  food  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  the  utmost  agility  and  address ;  indeed  it  appears 
to  seek  its  nourishment  there  alone,  and  may  be  watched 
while  assiduously  engaged  in  this  occupation,  displaying  a 
thousand  graceful  altitudes  and  mancBuvres.' 

The  eggs  are  greenish-ash,  spotted  and  dotted  with 
black. 

NumeniuB. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  long,  slender,  curved,  com- 
pressed, bard  at  the  point,  and  subobtuse ;  upper  mandible 
exceeding  the  lower,  rounded  towards  the  end,  caualiculated 
for  three-fourths  of  its  length.  Noetrils  lateral,  linear, 
pierced  in  the  canaliculation.  Face  feathered,  space  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  bill  covered  with  feathers.  Feet 
slender,  naked  above  the  knee ;  three  toes  before  and  one 
behind,  which  last  is  articulated  on  the  tarsus  and  touches 
the  ground,  the  anterior  toes  united  up  to  the  first  joint  by 
a  membrane.     Wings  moderate ;  first  quill  longest. 

Example,  Numenius  armatiu. 

Description. — Male. — The  whole  plumage  bright  ash- 
colour,  with  longitudinal  brown  spots  on  the  head  and  breast, 
some  of  the  feathers  of  those  parts  clouded  with  red ;  belly 
white,  with  longitudinal  spots ;  feathers  of  the  back  and 
scapulars  black  in  the  middle  and  bordered  with  red;  tail 
whitish  ash,  striped  with  brown  bands  disposed  transversely ; 
upper  mandible  blackish-brown  ;  the  lower  mandible  Hesh- 
colour ;  iris  brown ;  feet  deep  ash.  Length  two  feet  and 
upwards. 

Female,  with  the  tints  more  ash-coloured ;  the  red  which 
borders  the  feathers  of  the  back  a'nd  scapulars  less  pure. 

Young  of  the  Year. — Bill  short,  scarcely  four  inches  long, 
and  nearly  straight;  it  curves  in  proportion  as  the  bird 
grows ;  in  old  individuals  it  measures  not  unfrequently  up- 
wards of  six  inches. 

Varieties. — The  species  varies  more  or  less  in  the  num- 
ber of  less  large  spots  and  stripes  on  the  breast,  and  in  a 
slight  degree  of  greater  length  of  the  bill.  These  are  the 
only  differences  between  individuals  from  the  great  Asiatic 
Archipelago  and  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  antient 
Continent. 

M.  Temminek,  who  gives  these  definitions,  observes  that 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  independent  of  this  variety, 
there  is  found  in  the  same  latitudes  a  different  species  of 
Curlew  (Numenius  nasicus,  Temm.),  which  is  larger  than 
Numenius  arquatus,  and  has  the  bill  more  slender,  remark- 
ably long,  and  but  little  curved  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
The  plumage  is  whitish,  marked  with  numerous  black 
spots;  the  belly  white;  the  bill  brown.  This  species  in- 
habits Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

Numenius  Arquatus  is  the  Courtis  of  the  French ;  Ciar- 
lotto,  Ciarlotto  Spadone,  and  Chiurle  Maggiore  of  the 
Italians ;  Heel-spove  of  the  Danes ;  Der  Grosse  Krum- 
schnablichte  Selmepfe  and  Keilhacke  of  the  Germans ; 
Curlew  of  the  modern  British ;  and  Gylfinhr  of  the  antient 
British. 

Chographical  Distribution.  —Very  wide  in  the  Old  World, 
(the  American  species  is  different).  '  Equally  diffused  from 
the  sultry  portion  of  the  torrid  zone  to  the  frozen  countriea 
of  the  north :  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  particularly 
New  Holland,  are  not  devoid  of  its  -presence,  and  we  also 
possess  examples  from  China,  Nepaul,  &c.'  ((rould.  Birds 
qf  Europe.)  Very  common  in  Asia ;  the  individuals  sent 
from  Pondicherry  differ  hardly  at  all  from  those  of  Europe. 
Extends  to  Japan,  where  it  is  absolutely  the  same.  (Tem- 
minek, Manuel.)  Dr.  Andrew  Smith  brought  individuals 
from  South  Africa. 

Fbod,  Habits,  &e. — The  food  of  this  well  known  and  wary 
bird,  which  in  Scotland  is  called  the  fVhaup,  consists  of 
earth-worms,  slugs,  small  testaceans,  and  insects. 

The  nest,  which  consists  of  a  few  dry  leaves,  &c.  carelessly 
put  together,  is  placed  among  rushes  or  long  grass  and 
heath  ;  Temminek  says,  often  in  the  downs  wnich  border 
the  sea.  The  egg,  which  is  large  (2  inches  7  lines  long,  1 
inch  1 1  lines  broad),  is  olive-green,  blotched,  and  spotted 
with  darker  green  and  deep  brown.  It  breeds  in  these 
islands.  The  young  run  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
the  shell,  but  do  not  fly  for  a  long  time.  The  clear  whistle 
of  the  bird  is  usually  uttered  on  the  wing,  but  Mr.  Hewitson 
saw  a  curlew  perch  on  the  top  of  a  pine  in  Norway,  during 
summer,  and  in  that  situation  it  uttered  its  cry. 

The  bird,  at  certain  reasons,  is  not  bad  eating,  and  it  fit- 
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nerly  eiqoj^ed  a  considerable  repatation  in  that  way.  At  the 
Inlronazation  of  CSeorge  Nevell,  archbishop  of  York  (reign 
of  Edward  I V.).  one  hundred  were  served,  and  they  stand  next 
to  the  woodcocks,  of  which  there  were  four  hundred.  In 
the  Northumberland  Houthold  book,  KyrUwe*  are  charged 
at  the  same  price  as  Fetaunte*  and  Byttgrt  (bitterns),  via. 
12i.,  whilst  Woodcocks  are  charged  at  Icf.  or  1^ ,  and  Par- 
tridges at  2<f.  In  the  expenses  of  Sir  John  Nevile  of  Chete, 
Knight,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Nevile 
(17th  Henry  VIII.)  is  the  following:  '  Item,  Curlews,  3  of  a 
dish ;'  and  18  eurlews  are  charged  at  24f.,  whilst  40  par- 
tridges are  only  charged  6t.  8d  Among  the  ebarKaa  of  the 
Mme  Knight  at  Lammas  AssiMs  (SOIh  Hen.  VIII.),  we 
find  80  curlews  at  36«.  8d.,  and  33  'Curlew  Knavea'  at  32«. 


^**\^AM 


Nomamu  Atqattmi. 

LimoAS. 
G«Mrie  Character. — Bill  very  long,  more  or  leu  currea 
upwards,  soft  and  flexible  throughout  its  length,  depressed, 
and  flattened  towards  the  point;  the  two  mandibles  fur- 
rowed throughout  their  length,  the  point  flat,  dilated,  and 
obtuse.  Nostrils  lateral,  longitudmally  slit  in  the  furrow, 
pierced  through  and  through.  Feet  long,  slender:  a  great 
naked  space  above  the  knee  ;  three  toes  before  and  one  be* 
hind  ;  middle  toe  united  to  the  external  one  by  a  membrane 
which  extends  up  to  the  first  joint;  the  posterior  toe  articu- 
lated upon  the  tarsus.  Winga  moderate ;  first  quill  longest. 
(Temm.) 


Rnd  tad  Foot  of  Limon  mslananu 

All  known  species  of  the  Oodwils  undet^  a  double 
monit,  which  cnanees,  nearly  entirely,  the  colour  of  the 
plumage.  The  females  are  always  larger  than  the  males, 
and  lay  very  large  eggs  in  proportion  to  their  size ;  and  their 
periodical  moult  takes  place  later  than  that  of  the  males,  in- 
deed after  they  have  assumed  their  new  dress.    (Temm.) 

Example,  Limosa  melanura. 

X>e«crr'pt>'on.— Bill  straight;  tail  uniform  black,  with  a 
base  of  pure  white ;  claw  of  the  middle  toe  long  and  denti- 
lated ;  a  white  beautv-spot  (miroir)  on  the  wings. 

Old  Malet  and  Female*  in  Winter  Ftumage. — All  the 
upper  parts  uniform  brown-ash,  only  varied  by  the  deeper 
brown  of  the  shafts;  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  breast,  and 
sides  brizht  grey ;  rump  blackish  ;  belly,  abdomen,  upper 
part  of  the  quills,  and  base  of  the  caudal  feathers,  pure 


white ;  on  all  the  tail-featherS  a  great  spaoa  of  deep  blaek, 
those  of  the  middle  terminated  with  white ;  bill  orange  at 
its  base,  and  black  at  the  point;  feet  blackish-brown. 
Length  upwarda  of  15  inches.  The  oolours  of  tb«  female 
are  less  brighL 

In  this  state  the  bird  ia  Limoia  melanura  of  Leisler; 
Seolopax  Limoia  of  Linnsus;  Totanui  Limoia  of  Bech- 
stein ;  La  Barg$  ou  Barge  Commune  of  Bnffon ;  Jadreka 
Snipe  of  Latham. 

young  bqfore  their  firet  Afou//.— Band  of  the  upper  man- 
dible  to  the  eye,  throat,  base  of  the  caudal  i'eaihers,  upper 
part  of  the  quills,  belly,  and  abdomen  pure  white ;  feathers 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  brown,  bordered  with  bright 
red ;  neck  and  braast  bright  ashv-red  ;  feathers  of  the  back 
and  scapulars  blaekish,  surrounded  by  a  red  band ;  coverts 
of  the  wings  ash,  bordered  and  terminated  by  a  great  space 
of  reddish-black ;  extremities  of  the  tail- feathers  bordered 
with  white;  point  of  the  bill  brown. 

In  this  plumage  the  bird  is  Totanui  rufui  of  Bechstein. 

Nuptial  Plumage.— Male.— ^ani  of  the  upper  mandible 
to  the  eye  whitish-red;  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill 
brown ;  feathers  of  the  top  of  the  head  black,  bordered  with 
bright  red;  throat  and  neck  bright  red,  stripped  transversely 
with  fine  blank  zigzauged  bands ;  upper  part  of  the  back 
and  scapulars  deep  black ;  all  these  feathers  terminated  with 
a  band  of  bright  red  and  bordered  by  spots  of  that  colour; 
coverts  of  the  wini;s  ash  ;  lower  part  of  the  back  and  tail 
deep  black ;  middle  of  the  belly,  abdomen,  base  of  the  tail- 
feathers,  and  upper  part  of  the  quilla  pure  white ;  base  of  the 
bill  bright  orange  :  feet  black. 

The  colours  of  tne  femalee  are  less  bright  and  the  black 
spots  are  less  numerous  in  her  plumage.  (Temm.)  Mr. 
(iould  saya  they  frequently  surpass  the  mida  in  brilliant 
colouring. 

In  this  state  the  bird  is  Seolopax  Belgiea,  and  Seolopax 
^goeephala  of  Gmelin ;  Totanui  /Bgocephalui  of  Becb- 
Btoin  ;  La  grande  Barge  Bouiie  of  BufTon  ;  Red  Ondwit  of 
Latham  ;  and  Dunkelfuttiger  WaiterUmfer  of  Meyer. 

Rhnttog  is  the  aniient  British  name  for  the  (xodwits. 

Geographical  A'f /rt'ftuft'on.— Northwards  as  fiir  as  Ice- 
land. Rare  along  the  Rhine  on  its  double  passage,  which  is 
directed  more  towards  the  shores  of  the  sea  than  alone  the 
rivers.  Europe;  (Germany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 
Japan  and  the  Isles  of  Sunda.  (Temminck.)  Italy,  Spain, 
North  Africa,  Trebizond,  Grzeroom,  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Caucasus.  Mr.  Oould  states  that  it  inhabits  the 
whole  of  the  European  continent,  and  that  examples  are 
found  in  most  collections  from  Africa  and  India.  With  us 
they  are  most  frequently  seen  in  spring  and  automn.  They 
breed  mostly  in  high  northern  latitudes,  but  occasionally  in 
England.  In  Ireland  the  species  is  but  seldom  seen. 

Fbod,  Habiti,  ^.— The  food  consists  of  insects  and  their 
lantB,  worms,  &n.  The  nest  is  formed  of  dry  grass  and 
herbage,  and  the  four  eggs  are  light  olive  brown,  blotched 
and  spotted  with  darker  brown. 

Qodwits  were  formerly  considered  most  delicious  eating 
{.The  Demi  ii  an  An,  iii.  3;  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and 
others) ;  but  though  they  are  now  sometimes  fattened  with 
bread  and  milk,  like  Ruffs,  they  are  not  held  in  half  the 
estimation  that  Ruffs  are. 

Cladorhynehus.    (Q.  R.  Oiay.) 

This  genus,  which  closely  approximates  ffimantopiu, 
was  first  characterised  by  the  Chevalier  B.  Dubus,  under 
the  name  of  Leptorhyncmu.  Mr.  Grouid  published  a  de- 
scription and  part  figure  of  the  species  here  noticed,  in  his 
Synoprit  qf  the  Birdt  qf  Auttralia,  as  Himantoput  pcJma- 
tui.  Leptorhynchut  had  been  pre-occupied  in  ornithology ; 
and  therefore,  as  Mr.  Gould  observes,  Mr.  O.  R.  Gray's 
name  must  stand. 

Example,  Cladorhynchut  ptctorati*  ;  Leptorhgndau  pee- 
toralit,  Dubus. 

De»cription.-~Boir  white;  breast  crossed  by  a  broad 

band  of  ehesnnt,  boruered  anteriorly  with  black  ;  wine«  and 

centre  of  the  abdomen  black  ;  bill  black ;  legs  reddisn-yel- 

low.    In  a  specimen  presumed  to  be  the  female,  the  band 

OR  the  chest  was  greyish-brown  instead  of  chesnut,   and 

there  was  no  appearance  of  the  black  mark  on  the  centre 

of  the  abdomen ;  and  in  another  the  pectoral  band  was 

apparently  disappearing,  from  which  Mr.  (}ould  infers  that 

this  mark  only  exists  in  the  breeding  season. 

jDoea/ifiM.— Southern  and  Western  Anstntlia, ,  Rottimt 
Island.  ^iyiu^e.  .,  ^_. ^L^ 
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CUdorhynehiu  jMclonU*. 

Rednecd  from  Hr.  Gould's  figure  of  the  natunl  lixe,  in 
his  magnificent  work  on  The  Bird*  qf  AiMtraUa,  now  in  the 
course  of  publication. 

Tbe  Sandpipers  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  under 
tbe  titles  Totaninx  and  Trinoinx. 

8COLOPBNDRA,  acoording  to  Latreille,  a  genus  of  the 

Older  Ifyriapnda,  and  belonging  to  a  section  of  that  order 

termed  CMopoda.     In  the  classiflcation  of  Dr.  Lesch  (he 

Mynapoda  are  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  class ;  and  Latreille's 

section  CMiopoda  is  regarded  it  an  order,  to  which  the 

Dame  Sifngnatha  is  appUad.    Tbe  species  of  tbe  genus  Sco- 

lopendra,  as  now  restricted,  are  distinguished  from  others  of 

the  seetion  of  which  they  form  a  part,  by  their  possessing  at 

leadt  twenty-one  pairs  of  legs,  ana  there  are  more  segments 

apparent  on  tbe  upper  surface  of  the  body  than  on  the  under ; 

tbe  antennae  are  composed  of  seventeen  joints ;  tbe  eyes  are 

distinct,  and  are  four   in  number  on   each  side.      These 

insects  inhabit  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  all  the 

tropical    portions  of  tbe   globe;    their  mandibles  (which, 

ctrictly  apeaking,  it  would  appear  are  formed  by  the  second 

pair  of  legs)  ai«  terminated  by  a  sharp  hook,  which  is  pierced 

for  the  tranaotission  of  a  venomous  fluid.    Tbe  Scolopendree 

hawe  the  body  long,  slender,  and  depressed,  and  protected 

by  coriaceous  plates :  they  run  very  fast,  and  shun  tlie  light, 

living  for  tbe  most  part  under  logs  of  wood  and  the  luuse 

bark  of  decayed  trees.      Their  venomous  properties  cause 

tbem  to  be  much  dreaded  in  the  hot  climates  which  they 

inhabit.     [Stkoi«atra.] 

8OCyMBRI0.£,  a  family  of  flshea  of  tbe  section  Aeantho- 

pter^gii,  of  which  the  common  mackerel  may  be  regarded 

as  a  typ*:    the  tunny,  sword-Bsh,  dory,  and  boar  fish  also 

belong  to  this  group,  which  contains  a  multitude  of  species 

and  many  genera.    Tbe  body  is  generally  covered  with  small 

teaJ«s  ;    the  tail  Is  usually  very  powerful  and  deeply  cleft : 

in  moat  of  the  species  the  pectoral  (Ins  are  long,  narrow,  and 

po«ni«d  ;   the  dorsal  flns  are  two  in  number,  the  foremost  of 

them  being  composed  of  bony  rays ;   the  hinder  dorsal  is 

chiefly  supported   by  soft  rays,  and  is  often  divided-  into 

numerous  small  (kise  flns.    They  are  provided  with  nume- 

Toos  c«c«.  and  these  are  often  united  in  clusters.    In  the 

genus  Seomber,  as  now  restricted,  tbe  body  is  covered  with 

small  smooth  scales ;    the  dorul  flns  are  widely  separated ; 

the  binder  part  of  the  second  dorsal,  as  well  as  of  the  anal 

fin,  is  divided  into  numerous  small  spurious  flns  or  finlets, 

vhich  e&lend  along  tbe  hinder  part  of  the  body,  above  and 

^eaib,  almost  to  the  tail ;   the  sides  of  the  tail  are  cari- 

Dti(d,  and  the  body  is  elongated  and  tapering  at  both  ex- 

treoiiies.    To  (his   genus  belongs  the  common  mackerel 

(Seamier  Scomber  of  Linnnus,  or  Smmber  vulgarit  accord- 

in?  la  some  •utbora).  a  fish  too  well  known  to  require  to  be 

bribed  here.       *  Th»«  *•»>'.'  Mr.  Yarrell  observes,  •  it  is 

DTobaUe  inbabiU  aliBoet  the  whole  of  the  Enropoan  seas; 

\Aiha  laf  ot  nature  which  obliges  it  and  many  others  to 

I*?  rf  fiisiJotrer  'WMers  of  tha  shores  at  a  particular  seaaoa. 


appears  to  be  one  of  those  wise  and  bonntifhl  provisioi»  of 
the  Creator  by  which  not  only  is  the  species  perpetuated 
with  the  greatest  certainty,  but  a  large  portion  of  tbe  parent 
animals  are  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  man,  who, 
but  for  the  action  of  this  law,  would  be  deprived  of  many 
of  those  species  most  valuable  to  him  as  food.'  It  may  be 
further  observed,  says  tbe  same  author,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  month  throughout  the  year  in  which  the  fishes  of  some 
one  or  more  species  are  not  brought  within  the  reach  of  man 
by  the  operation  of  this  law.  *  On  the  coast  of  Ireland  the 
mackerel  is  taken  bom  the  county  of  Kerry  on  the  west, 
along  the  southern  shore,  eastward  to  Cork  and  Waterford ; 
fh>m~tbenoe  northward  to  Antrim,  and  north-west  to  Lon- 
donderry and  Donegal.  Dr.  MacCullooh  says  it  visits  some 
of  the  lochs  of  the  Western  Islands,  but  is  not  considered 
very  abundant.  On  the  Cornish  coast,  this  fish  in  some 
seasons  occurs  as  early  as  tbe  month  of  March,  and  appears 
to  be  pursuing  a  course  from  west  to  east.  They  are  plen- 
tiful on  the  Devonshire  coast,  and  swarm  in  West  Bay  about 
June.  On  tbe  Hampshire  and  Sussex  coast,  particularly 
tbe  latter,  they  arrive  as  early  as  March,  and  sometimes  even 
in  February ;  and  the  earlier  in  the  year  the  fishermen  go 
to  look  for  them,  the  farther  from  the  shore  do  they  seek  for 
and  find  them.  Duhamel  says  tbe  mackerel  are  caught 
earlier  at  Dunkirk  than  at  Dieppe  or  Havre:  up  our  own 
eastern  coast  however  the  Bub  mg  is  later.  The  fishermen 
of  Lowestoffe  and  Yarmouth  gain  their  great  harvest  tto\a 
the  mackerel  in  May  and  June.  Mr.  Neill  says  they  occur 
in  the  Forth  at  the  end  of  summer;  and  Mr.  Lowe,  in  hit 
"  Fauna  Orcadensis,"  stales  that  they  do  not  make  their  ap 
pearance  there  till  the  last  week  in  July  or  the  first  week  in 
August.' 

*  The  most  common  way  of  fishing  for  mackerel,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  greatest  numbers  are  taken,  is  by  drift-nets. 
The  drifl-net  is  twenty  feet  deep,  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long;  well  corked  at  the  top,  but  without  lead 
at  the  bottom.  They  are  made  of  small  fine  twine,  which 
is  tanned  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  to  preserve  it  from  tbe 
action  of  the  sea-water ;  and  it  is  thereby  rendered  much 
more  durable.' 

SCONB  or  SCOON.  a  village  in  Perthshire,  on  the  left 
or  east  bank  of  the  Tay,  a  little  above  Perth,  which  is  on 
the  west  or  i-igbt  bank.  It  was  famous  in  the  middle  ages 
as  the  residence  and  place  of  coronation  of  the  Scottish 
kings.  The  celebrated  stone  which  for  so  long  a  lime  formed 
the  seat  of  the  Scottish  kings  at  their  coronation,  was  trans- 
ferred hither  from  Dunstaffnage  by  Kenneth  II.,  when  he 
united  the  territories  of  the  Picts  and  the  Scots  under  his 
soeptre,  in  the  ninth  century.    [Piers,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  149] 

This  stone  remained  at  Scone  until  tbe  invasion  of  Scot- 
land by  Edward  I.,  who  carried  it  to  Westminster  (a.d. 
1296),  where  it  still  remains.  [Edward  1.,  p.  286.]  The 
Scottish  princes  were  however  still  crowned  at  Scone  until 
tbe  union  of  tbe  two  crowns.  In  the  twelfth  century  an 
abbey  of  the  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine  was  foundefd 
at  Scone.  This  abbey  continued  till  the  Reformation, 
when,  as  well  as  the  palace,  which  had  been  the  residence  of 
the  kings,  it  was  demolished  by  a  mub  from  Perth  and  Dundee. 

Tbe  modern  village  of  Scone  is  neatly  and  regularly 
built,  with  a  population  of  about  1500.  That  of  the  whole 
parish,  in  1831,  was  2'268,  of  whom  about  40  ineK  were  em- 
ployed in  fishing  on  the  Tay,  and  about  the  same  number 
in  stone-quarries. 

SCOPAS,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  horn  in  the  island  of 
Paros.  Pliny  {Hitt.  Nat,  xxxiv.  8)  makes  Sconas  contem- 
porary with  Ageladas,  Polycletus,  Myron,  ana  other  dis- 
tinguished artists  who  were  living  in  the  eighty-seventh 
Olympiad;  but  from  various  circumstance*,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  did  not  flourish  till  a  somewhat  later  period. 
Like  many  artists  of  antiquity,  be  united  the  two  professions 
of  sculpture  and  architecture;  and  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Alea,  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  was  constructed  under  bis  direc- 
tion.   (Pausanias,  viii.  45.) 

The  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  which  the  new 
edifice  was  intended  to  replace,  and  the  period  at  which 
another  work  on  which  Scopes  was  employed  was  completed, 
materially  assist  in  establishing  the  age  of  this  artist.  Pau 
sanias  says  tbe  older  temple  referred  to  was  buriicl  during 
the  archonship,  in  Athens,  of  Diophantus,  in  the  second  yeat 
of  the  ninety-sixth  Olympiad  (about  388  B  c.) ;  and  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  5)  tells  us  that  Scopns  was  one  of  the  sculptors  em> 
ployed  on  the  tomb  erecteil  in  honour  of  Mausolus,  king  of 
Caria,  by  Artemisia,  his  queen,  who  died  (before  tbe  work 
Digitized  by  VaUkll^lt: 
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«u  eompleted)  in  the  hundred  and  leventh  Olympiad,  or 
about  330  B.C.  Scopas,  it  i«  true,  may  have  been  livine  at 
the  same  time  with  some  of  the  later  artists  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  but  a  calculation  of  the  above  dates  will  sufficiently 
prove  almost  the  impossibility  of  his  practising  as  a  contem- 
porary artist  with  the  great  sculptors  preceding  and  forming 
the  Phidian  age  and  school,  and  likewise  exercising  his  art 
at  a  date  so  distant  from  their  time  as  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before  our  sra.  He  lived,  most  probably,  between 
400  and  300  years  b.c. 

Pliny  furnishes  a  oopioua  list  of  workg  by  this  artist. 
Among  those  which  he  says  were  particularly  worthy  of 
admiration  was  a  series  of  figures  representing  Neptune, 
Thetis,  Achilles,  Nereids  mounted  on  dolphins,  and  at- 
tended by  Tritons  and  other  marine  monsters.  All  these 
'  were  from  the  hand  of  Scopas,'  and  Pliny  adds, '  it  was  a 
splendid  work  {prtBclariim  opus),  sufficient  for  the  fame  of 
his  whole  life.  It  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Cneius 
Domitius,  in  the  Circus  Flarainius  at  Rome.  The  same 
writer  also  mentions  two  statues  of  Venus,  one  of  Pothos, 
or  Desire,  one  of  Apollo,  and  a  much  admired  Vesta  in  a 
sitting  attitude ;  also  a  colossal  sitting  figure  of  Mars,  and 
a  Bacchus  at  Cnidus. 

Pliny  tells  us  there  was  a  doubt  in  his  time  whether  some 
statues  representing  the  dying  children  of  Niobe  ('  Niobte 
libera*  moriente*')  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  at 
Rome,  were  by  Scopas  or  Praxiteles.  The  well  known 
group  or  series  of  figures  representing  this  subject,  now 

f reserved  in  the  gallery  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany  at 
'lorence,  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  work  alluded  to  by 
Pliny.  Whether  it  be  an  original  production  of  either  of 
these  great  masters,  or,  as  some  critics  have  supposed,  only 
copied  from  their  work,  it  mast  ever  be  classed  among  the 
finest  specimens  of  art,  and  as  a  noble  monument  or  the 
genius  of  its  author.  This  group  has  been  described  in  a 
former  article.    [Niobb.] 

Scopas  was  employed  upon  the  tomb  of  Mausolus,  and 
had  for  his  associates  and  rivals  (temulo*  eadem  eetate)  Bry- 
axis,  Timotheus,  and  Leochares.  This  work,  considered  by 
the  antients  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  of  a 
square  form,  having  four  faces,  Each  of  the  above-named 
artists  completed  one  side.  The  eastern  was  given  to  Scopas ; 
the  northern  to  Bryaxis;  the  southern  to  Timotheus;  and 
Leochares  decorated  the  western  facade.  Pliny  in  mention- 
ing this  uses  the  terms  calavere  and  cmlaoit,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  all  their  performances  were  in  rilievo. 
The  whole  mass,  measuring  twenty-five  cubits  in  height, 
was  surmounted  by  a  quadriga,  or  four-horsed  chariot  in 
marble.  This  was  the  work  of  one  Pythis ;  of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known  than  his  having  been  thus  employed  on  this 
celebrated  monument. 

Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  Greece,  sneaks  of  various 
performances  of  Scopas  (both  in  bronze  and  marble),  exist- 
ing in  the  cities  which  be  visited.  In  the  temple  of  Venus 
at  Megara  were  statues  of 'Epwc,  'l/upot,  and  Il^doc  (Love, 
Passion,  and  Desire).  (Paus.,  i.  43.)  There  was  also  a  statue 
of  Hercules  by  him  at  Sicyon  (ii.  10) ;  and  at  Gortys  in  Ar- 
cadia were  two  statues,  one  of  ^sculapius,  imberbit  (or 
beardless),  and  the  other  of  Hygeia  (viii.  28).  Two  works  by 
Scopas  are  celebrated  by  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology : 
one  of  them  refers  to  a  much  admired  statue  of  Mercury ; 
another  pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  skill  displayed  by 
the  sculptor  in  a  figure  of  a  Bacchante  represented  in  a  state 
nf  inebriety.  The  latter  work  was  executed  in  Parian 
marble. 

S  irabo  (lib.  xiii.,  6  04)  mentions  a  statue  by  Scopas,  of  Apollo, 
in  rather  a  remarkable  character, — that  of  a  killer  c/ 
ratt.  It  was  in  the  temple  of  the  god  surnamed  Smintheus, 
at  Chrysa  or  Chryse  in  the  Troad.  The  figure  was  repre- 
sented in  the  act  of  pressing  or  crushing  a  rat  with  his  foot. 

From  the  terms  in  which  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  temple 
before  alluded  to,  which  Scopas  built  to  Minerva  Alea  at 
Tegea,  bis  merit  as  an  architect  must  have  been  little  if  at 
all  inferior  to  that  which  he  displayed  in  the  sister  art. 
Pausanias  says  it  far  exceeded,  both  in  the  quality  of  its  de- 
coration and  its  dimensions,  all  the  other  temples  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. He  describes  it  as  being  of  the  Ionic  order  on 
the  outside;  but  within  it  was  decorated  with  Doric  columns 
having  over  them  others  of  the  Corinthian  order.    In  the 

Sediment  in  front  was  represented  the  hunting  of  the  (kle- 
onian  boar,  with  Atalanta,  Meleager,  Theseus,  and  nume- 
rous other  figures.  The  other  pediment  exhibited  the  con- 
test of  Telephtts  and  Achilles.     Pausanias  does  not  state 


distinctly  that  these  works  were  by  Scopas,  bat  it  m«y 
fairly  be  inferred  that  they  either  were  executed  by  him  of 
at  least  were  produced  under  his  superintendence. 

Before  closing  this  short  notice  of  Scopas  it  may  be  right 
to  mention  that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  dates  given 
by  Pliny  has  led  the  learned  antiquary  Siilig  (Caial.  Arti- 
fieum,  p.  4 IS)  to  suppose  there  may  have  been  two  artists 
of  the  name ;  one  'a  native  of  Pares,  and  the  other  of  Elis. 
But  the  reasons  adduced  do  not  however  appear  sufficient  to 
warrant  such  a  conclusion. 

SCOPAS,  or  SCOPINAS,  an  artist  or  mechanist,  of 
nnknown  date,  mentioned  by  Vitruvius. 

SCO'POLI,  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO,  was  bom  at  Ca- 
valese  in  the  Tyrol,  on  June  13,  1723.  Af\er  pursuing  his 
preliminary  studies  at  Trent,  be  went  to  Innspruck,  and 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  at  that  university  in 
1743.  He  early  displayed  a  great  fondness  for  natural  his- 
tory, and  was  in  a  great  measure  self-iaught,  since  there  was 
not  then  at  Innspruck  any  professor  capable  of  directing 
his  studies  in  that  department.  Botany  especially  attracted 
his  attention,  and  he  formed  a  plan,  which  however  he 
never  executed,  for  publishing  the  Flora  of  his  native 
country. 

A  journey  which  he  made  to  Vienna  led  to  his  obt«ning 
an  appointment  as  a  physician  at  Idria.  Here  he  published 
a  Flora  of  Camiola,  and  his  proximity  to  the  quicksilver- 
mines  gave  him  many  opportunities  for  cultivating  mine- 
ralogy. The  results  of  these  studies  appeared  in  varbus 
memoirs,  among  which  was  a  valuable  essay  on  the  dis- 
eases to  which  the  miners  are  liable.  The  talent  and  inde- 
fatigable diligence  which  he  displayed,  excited  the  envy  and 
opposition  of  many  of  the  officers  in  the  mines,  but  bis  ap- 
pointment as  professor  of  mineralogy  at  Idria  relieved  him 
from  all  the  disquietudes  to  which  he  had  before  beep  sub- 
jected. On  the  removal  of  Jacquin  to  Vienna,  Scopoli  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair  of  tnineralogy  at  Schemnitz ;  and  in 
1777  he  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  at  Pavia, 
where  he  died  on  May  8, 1788. 

Scopoli  was  well  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  nalaral 
history,  though  especially  distinguished  as  a  botanist.  He 
was  much  respected  by  Jacquin  and  Linneeus,  the  latter  of 
whom  named  a  plant  in  honour  of  him,  and  a  genus  Sco- 
polia  is  still  distinguished  by  botanists. 

There  is  a  notice  of  his  life  in  the  Dieiionnaire  de» 
Science*  M^cale*,  Biographit  Midicale,  tome  viL,  article 
'  Scopoli.' 

His  principal  works  are,  'Flora  CJarniolica,' Vienna,  I7S0, 
8vo.,  and  Leipzig,  1772,  8vo.;  '  Entomologia  Carniolica,' 
Vienna,1763 ;  'TentaminaPhysico-chemico-medica,' Venice, 
1761,  8vo.,  Jena,  1771, 8vo.,  which  contains  his  paper  on  tbe 
diseases  of  the  workers  in  tbe  quicksilver-mines;  '  Delicin 
Florse  et  Faunte  Insubrie,'  &c.,  Pavia,  1 786-88,  thtee  parts, 
folio. 

SCOPS.    [Strigids.] 

SCOPUS.    [Hbbons,  vol.  xii.,  p.  166.] 

SCXDRE,  in  Music,  is  a  collection  of  all  tbe  focal  and 
instrumental  parts  of  a  composition,  arranged  on  staves, 
one  above  the  other,  and  bar  for  bar,  presenting  at  once,  to 
the  eye  of  a  skilful  musician,  the  effect  of  the  whole  band 
as  the  composition  proceeds. 

SCORPIO,  a  genus  of  the  class  Arachnida,  order  Pul- 
monaria,  and  section  Pedipalpi.  The  animals  of  this  genus 
(commonly  called  scorpions)  are  distinguished  from  other 
groups  of  spiders  by  their  having  the  abdomen  articulated 
and  terminated  by  a  curved  spur  at  the  extremity  ;  the  palpi 
are  very  large,  and  the  terminal  segment  assumes  the  form 
of  the  lobster's  claw,  being  in  like  manner  provided  with 
pincers;  the  stigmata  are  eight  in  number,  and  situated 
along  the  inferior  and  lateral  part  of  tbe  abdomen ;  on  the 
under  side  of  the  thorax  are  two  oomb-like  appendages; 
the  number  of  tbe  eyes  varies  from  eight  to  twelve  in  dif- 
ferent speties,  and  some  subgenera  have  been  established 
upon  this  character.  Those  to  which  the  term  Scorpio  is 
used  in  its  most  restricted  sense  have  only  six  eyes  ;  those 
Scorpion*  which  have  eight  eyes  constitute  tbe  subgenus 
Balhu*;  and  those  which  have  twelve  eyes,  Androetonu*. 

'  These  Arachnides,'  says  Latreille,  '  inhabit  the  hot 
countries  of  both  hemispheres,  live  on  the  ground,  conceal 
themselves  under  stones  and  other  bodies,  most  commonly 
in  ruins,  dark  and  cool  places,  and  even  in  houses.  They 
run  with  considerable  swiftness,  curving  the  tail  over  the 
back — this  they  can  turn  in  every  direction,  and  use  for  the 
purposes  of  attack  and  defence.    With  their  forceps  they 
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mau  Tanooa  maMt%  on  which  they  feed  after  btving  pieraed 
them  with  their  sting.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
MR  of  tpidera  and  iniecti. 

xb*  wound  occasioned  by  the  ipeciei  found  in  the 
aontbem  parts  of  Europe  {Scorpio  Europaut),  is  not  usually 
dangerous;  but  aceording  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Mao- 
eary,  made  upon  himseltthe  sting  of  some  other  and  larger 
species  produces  serious  and  alarming  symptoms,  and  the 
older  the  animal  the  more  active  seems  to  be  the  poison. 
He  remedy  employed  is  the  volatile  alkali,  used  externally 
and  internally. 

The  young  scorpions  are  produced  at  various  intervals, 
and  are  carried  by  the  parent  for  several  days  upon  her  back, 
during  which  time  sbe  never  leaves  her  retreat. 

SGO'RPIUS,  or  SCORPIO  (the  Scorpion),  a  constella- 
tion of  the  xodiac,  lying  between  Libra  and  Sagittarius,  and 
bounded  north  and  south  by  Ophiuchus  and  Lupus.  It 
contains  one  star  of  the  first  magnitude,  which,  with  Spica 
Yirginis,  and  Arcturus,  forms  a  conspicuous  triangle.  As 
noticed  in  Libra,  this  constellation  was  formerly  two  si^ns 
of  the  Greek  xodiac,  the  claws  occupying  the  place  of  Libra. 
The  story  is  that  the  chelta  or  claws  of  the  Scorpion  were 
drawn  back  by  Roman  astronomers,  and  the  constellation 
Libra  added  in  honour  of  Julius  Cssar,  at  whose  death  a  new 
star  was  said  to  have  appeared  in  that  part  of  the  heavens. 
This  story  is  alluded  to,  not  very  distinctly,  by  Virgil ;  Hy- 
ginua  is  totally  silent  about  it,  merely  saying  that  his  coun- 
trymen call  one  part  of  this  constellation  Libra ,  Manilius 
uses  both  Libra  and  Cheln.  Ptolemy  does  not  mention 
Libra  in  his  catalogue,  though  he  does  elsewhere.  Dupuis 
contends,  from  its  presence  in  the  most  antient  Indian  and 
Persian  sodiacs,  that  it  is  in  reality  as  antient  as  the  rest : 
and  indeed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Greeks  may  have 
derived  their  zodiac  fiom  some  nation  in  which  the  term  for 
scales  Was  confounded  with  that  for  claws,  either  by  a  syno- 
nyme  in  the  language  itself,  or  by  mistranslation  on  their 
part 

The  following  are  the  principal  start :— 
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The  mythological  story  of  the  scorpion,  aoeordiiic  ^  Hf« 
ginus,  is  that  it  was  an  animal  to  which  the  earth  gsnr* 
birth  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  ^e  hunter 
Orion,  who  had  boasted  that  he  was  the  master  of  all  the 
animals  on  its  surface:  it  is  su£Bcient  to  point  oat,  in  proof 
of  the  singular  inconsistency  of  the  classical  mythic  eoD- 
Btellations,  that  the  story  in  Obion  of  that  worthy  a  death  is 
also  told  by  Hyginus. 

SCOT,  from  tceat,  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  originally  sig^- 
nifying '  a  part '  or  *  portion.'  It  appears  also,  at  least  in  com- 
position, to  have  meant  any  sum  paid ;  thus,  sawl-sceat,  soul- 
scot,  or  soul-shot,  was  the  name  for  the  ecclesiastical  due 
Sayable  at  the  open  grave  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  the 
eceased.  Previous  to  the  Reform  Act,  2  W.  IV.,  c.  45,  in 
many  boroughs  the  payment  of  scot  and  lot  constituted  a 
qualification  as  a  voter  far  a  member  of  parliament  of  Uie 
borough.  Those  who  possessed  such  qualification  at  the 
time  of  passing  the  Act  have,  under  certain  conditions, 
their  rights  still  reserved  to  them. 

The  qualification  consists  in  the  payment  of  the  rates 
which  are  allotted  to  each  person  as  the  proportion  to  be 
contributed  by  him.  The  criterion  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  scot  and  lot  voters  of  a  borough,  is  the 
poor-rate  of  the  respective  parishes  comprised  in  it. 

(Rogers  On  Eleetioru.) 

SCOT,  REGINALD,  this  learned  and  extraordinary 
man  was  born  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  he 
was  the  most  distinguished  opposer  of  the  then  almost  uni- 
versal belief— tn'fc/icra/it.  He  was  the  son  of  an  English 
gentleman  of  family,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  (Wood, 
Athen.  Oxon.,  vol.  i.)  He  took  no  degree  there ;  but  re- 
turning to  Smeeth  in  Kent,  devoted  himself  to  study,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  perusal  of  old  and  obscure  authors; 
occupying  his  hours  of  relaxation  in  gardening.  The  fVuits 
of  this  learned  leisure  were,  '  A  perfect  platform  of  a  Hop- 
garden,' and  '  The  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft,'  1 584.  In  both 
of  these  we  see  the  mixture  of  sagacity  and  absurdity,  ex- 
tensive learning  and  puerile  paradoxes,  and  ostentatious 
quoting  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  so  common  to  writers 
of  that  period,  when  the  writing  a  book,  being  an  event  in  a 
man's  life,  he  seized  upon  that  opportunity  to  thrust  in  all 
he  knew.  Tlie  following  is  the  title  of  the  latter  work:— 
'Dtsooverie  of  Witchcraft,  proving  the  common  opinion  of 
witches  contracting  with  devils,  spirits,  familiars,  and  their 
power  to  kill,  torture,  and  consume  the  bodies  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  or  other  creatures,  by  diseases  or  otherwise, 
their  flying  in  the  air,  &c.,  to  be  but  imaginary,  erroneous 
conceptions,  and  novelties.  Wherein  also  the  practices  of 
witchmongers,  conjurors,  enchanters,  soothsayers,  also  the 
delusions  of  astrology,  alchemy,  legerdemaine,  and  man? 
other  things  are  opened  that  have  long  lain  hidden,  thougn 
very  necessary  to  be  known  for  the  undeceiving  of  judees, 
justices,  and  juries,  and  for  the  preservation  of  poor  people ;' 
and  its  boldness  and  humanity  would  alone  entitle  it  to  con- 
sideration. A  striking  passage  in  the  preface  is  to  this  effect: 
this  work  is  composed,  that, '  first,  the  glory  of  God  be  not  so 
abridged  and  abased  as  to  be  thrust  into  the  hand  or  lips  of  a 
lewd  old  woman,  whereby  the  work  of  the  Oeator  should  be 
attributed  to  the  creature ;  secondly,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  seen  to  stand  without  such  peevLih  trum- 
pery;  thirdly,  that  favour  and  Christian  compassion  be  used 
towards  these  poor  souls,  rather  than  rigour  and  extremity.' 
Such  a  work,  with  such  a  purpose,  and  such  a  common-sense 
straightforwardness  mingled  with  its  humanity,  could  not 
fail  of  drawing  down  on  the  author's  head  every  jpossible 
ridicule,  obloquy,  and  confutation.  To  assert  that  the 
devil  had  no  power  whatever  of  controlling  the  course  of 
nature,  and  tnat  old  women  were  not  assiduous  and  vica- 
rious instruments  of  his  power,  was  little  better  than 
atheism !  And  when  Scot  laughed  at  the  diCBcult  tricks  of 
legerdemaine,  and  explained  how  they  were  performed,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  his  book  bein^  burnt  by  the  common 
hangman,  and  at '  refuters '  appeanng  on  all  sides.  He  was 
abused  by  Meric  Casaubon,  Glanvil  (author  of  the  '  Scepsis 
Scientifica '),  and  finally.  King  James  himself,  who  wrote  his 

*  Demonologie,'  as  he  informs  us, '  chiefly  against  (he  damna- 
ble opinions  of  Wierus  and  Scot;  the  latter  of  whom  is  not 
ashamed  in  public  print  to  deny  there  can  be  such  a  thing 
as  witchcran.' 

•  Scot's  boldness  could  not  at  once  succeed,  when  opposed 
by  a  reigning  king  and  the  statute  law  of  the  land.  When 
human  reason  was  so  blinded  by  superstition  that  it  was  a 
common  practice  to  throw  a  woman,  suspected,  into  a  pond. 
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and  if  *fae  eseapad  drowning  ibe  wu  burnt  as  a  witeh ;  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  common-tens«  could  gain  many 
nonverts ;  and  yet,  from  its  havinir  had  three  adilions,  and 
being  translated  into  French  and  German,  it  would  appear 
to  have  met  with  great  aucoeu.  It  is  now  extremely  rare  : 
as  an  evidence  of  the  peculiar  phases  which  the  human 
mind  hisiorically  exhibits,  tbia  work,  as  well  as  the  super- 
stition which  it  combata,  merits  attention.  This  ■  solid  and 
learned  person,*  as  Uallam  calls  him, '  for  such  he  was  be- 
yond almost  all  the  English  of  that  age,'  died  in  1^99,  and 
was  buried  with  his  ancestors  in  the  church  at  Smeeth. 

SCOTER,  a  name  for  one  of  the  Sur/Duekt,  Oidemia- 
nigra,  Flem.,  Black  Duck,  or  Black  Diver,  The  charao- 
ters  of  Oidemia  are  given  in  the  artide  Fcliguliitjb,  toL 

"SOOTIA,  NOVA.    [Nova  Scotia.] 

SC0T1ST8.    [DuKs  Scorns.] 

SCOTLAND.    [Grkat  Britain.] 

SCOTLAND.  It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  we 
first  hear  of  the  Scots  as  a  people  inhabiting  Ireland,  which 
island  ibey  appear  in  the  flAh  century  to  have  divided  with 
the  Hiberni  or  Hibernionea,  the  previous  inhabitants,  over 
whom  however  they  gradually  acquired  so  decided  a  supe- 
riority aa  to  be  enabled  to  give  their  name  to  the  country, 
which  exclusively  was  called  Scotia  from  the  fifth  down  to 
the  tenth  or  eleventh  century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century — about  the  year 
503,  according  to  ilie  common  calculation — a  colony  of  Scots 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  emi);rated  to  North  Britain,  and 
effected  a  settlement  in  the  district  now  constituting  the 
county  of  Argyle,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Dalriada 
(it  is  said,  from  their  leader  Riada,  Reads,  or  Reuda).  Mr. 
Skene,  in  his  late  work  entitled  'The  Highlanders  of  Scot- 
land, their  Origin,  History,  and  Antiquities,'  2  vols.,  Edin., 
1837,  has  shown  that  the  Dalriadic  kingdom  never  ex- 
tended beyond  the  branch  of  the  sea  called  the  Linne  Loch 
on  the  north,  and  that  its  eastern  boundary,  called  by  the 
old  writers  Druma/ban,  and  sometimes  Dorsum  Britanniae, 
was  '  that  chain  of  bills  which  runs  Prom  Benauler,  on  the 
north-west  corner  of  Perthshire,  to  the  head  of  Loch  Long, 
and  which  to  this  day  separates  the  county  of  Argvle  fh>m 
the  district  of  AihoU  and  the  counties  of  Perth  and  Dum- 
barton.' Dalriada  however  included  both  the  peninsula  of 
Cantyre  and  the  islands  of  Jura  and  Islay. 

Within  these  bounds  the  Dalriadic  Scots— the  'Scot!  qui 
Britanniam  incolunt,'  as  they  are  called  by  Bede,  writing  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century — remained  confliied  for 
more  than  three  hundred  vears,  during  which  the  rest  of 
the  island  to  the  north  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  is 
stated  by  all  the  oldest  authorities!  to  have  formed  the  King- 
dom of  ihe  Picts,  which  nation  however,  although  governed 
oy  one  king,  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  two  popula- 
tions, the  Northern  or  Highland  Picts,  and  the  Lowland  or 
Southern  Picts — the  Septentrionales  and  Australes  Picti  of 
Bede.  It  is  remarkable  that  Amroianus  Marcellinus  de- 
scribes the  Picti  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  as 
'  in  duas  gentes  divisi,  Dicaledonas  et  Vecturiones.'  The 
panegyrist  Eumenius  also,  in  his  oration  addressed  to  the 
emperor  Constantine  in  310,  speaks  of  the  'Caledonum 
aliorumque  Pictorum  silvas  et  paludes.'  These  passages 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Caledonians  were  a 
Piciish  people,— that  they  were  in  fact  merely  the  Northern 
Picts.  And  this  is  the  opinion  now  almost  universally  re- 
ceived. 

The  question  however  still  remains  whether  these  two 
divisions  of  the  Picts  were  the  same  race  or  two  different 
races,— whether  they  spoke  the  same  or  two  different  lan- 
guages. But  the  weight  of  evidence  appears  to  be  decidedly  in 
nvuur  of  their  identity.  They  seem  to  have  lived,  as  we  have 
seen,  under  one  government.  They  are  both  designated  by 
the  common  nume  of  Picts.  The  antient  names  of  places 
throughout  the  district  inhabited  by  the  Southern  Picts  are 
equally  Celtio  with  those  in  the  district  inhabited  by  the 
Northern  Picts.  And  in  the  Welsh  Triads,  which  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  are  as  old  as  the  sixth  century,  the 
Picts  in  general  are  uniforinly  designated  the  Gtoyddyl 
^fichli,  that  is,  the  Gaelic  or  Celtic  Picts.  Bede,  it  may  be 
added,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  distinction  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southeri) 
Picti,  yet,  in  enumerating  at  the  beginning  of  his  History  the 
different  languages  in  which  the  gospel  was  taught  in  Bri- 
tain, speaks  of  only  one  lingua  Pictorum. 

The  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada  has  been  pre- 


serred  m  oonsidarable  detail  by  the  Irish  annaliiti;  and 
from  their  aeeount  it  appears  that  from  nearly  the  eom- 
mencement,  in  731,  of  the  reign  of  the  Pictish  king  Angus 
MacFereua,  who  was  a  Southern  Pict,  and  had  forced  nis 
way  to  the  throne  in  opposition  to  a  competitor  supported 
by  the  Northern  Picts,  the  latter  ware  in  the  habit  of 
entering  into  confederacies  with  the  Dalriada  againet  tiieir 
fellow-subjects  of  the  Lowlands;  so  that  ftom  this  data 
repeated  wars  took  place  betwean  the  Pictish  kings  and 
the  Dalriadic  Scots  acting  in  union  with  the  Northern  Picts 
collected  around  the  standard  of  some  rival  claimant  of  the 
crown.  In  736  Angus  appears  to  have  effected  a  conquest 
of  the  whole,  or  at  least  of  the  greater  part,  of  Dalriada,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  line  of  Pictish  princes,  of 
whom  the  first  was  one  of  his  sons,  reigned  in  that  territory 
from  this  date  till  the  Tear  8 19,  when,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  Northern  Plots  and  of  the  Irish,  the  Dalriadio  family 
recovered  their  ancestral  dominions.  (Skene,  i.,  50,  54.) 
Meanwhile  we  find  a  contest  also  going  on,  with  various  for- 
tune, between  the  two  divisions  of  the  fiots  about  the  succes- 
sion to  their  crown,  which  appears  to  have  been  to  a  certain 
extent  elective,  and  was  acciuirod  sometimes  by  a  Northern, 
sometimes  by  a  Southern  Pict,  till  a  great  victory  obtained 
by  Constantino  MacFer^s,  a  descendant  of  Angus,  in  789, 
established  the  superiority  of  the  Southern  Picts,  and,  being 
followed  by  a  long  reign  of  thirty  years,  enabled  Constantine 
to  introduce  the  principle  of  succession  by  descent,  and  to 
make  the  monarchy  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  death 
however  coincides  with  the  year  819,  in  which  the  Scots 
appear  to  have  recovered  Dalriada, 

Constantine  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Angus  (or  Un- 
gust)  II.,  the  founder  of  St.  Andrew's  ;  he,  in  833,  by  Drust, 
a  son  of  Constantine ;  he,  in  836,  by  Uven,  or  Uen,  a  sou  of 
Angus  II.,  who  was  killed  by  the  Danes  in  839.  'The  death 
of  Uen  probably  broke  the  power  of  the  Soulhern'Picts; 
for  although  two  additional  Pictish  kings  are  given  in  the 
antient  lists,  no  other  events  are  mentioned  till  in  the  year 
843  we  find  the  whole  of  North  Britain  united  under  the 
sceptre  of  Kenneth  MacAIpin,  originally  king  of  the  Scots 
of  Dalriada,  but  thenceforth  styled  king  of  the  Picts. 

The  authorities  for  this  historical  (Auction,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  concurrence  with 
oneanother,areprincipally  the  following: — the  Latin  Life  of 
St.  C!olumba,  by  his  disciple  Adomnan,  written  in  the  seventh 
century;  Bede,  who  finished  his  History  in  731  ;  Nennius, 
who  appears  to  have  written  about  858;  Tighernac,  the 
Irish  annaliat,.  who  wrote  abont  1088,  and  evidently  drew 
his  information  from  earlier  records;  tbe  antient  Erse 
poem  commonly  called  the  Gaelic  or  Albanic  Duan,  cona- 
posed  before  IU93 ;  the  'Cbronicon  Regum  Piotornm,'  pub- 
lished by  Innes  {Critical  Ettay  on  the  Inhabitant*  vf  Scot- 
land, %  vols.  8vo.,  I^ndon,  1 729)  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  however  is  believed  to  have  been 
transcribed  in  this  part  from  another  much  older;  the  cata- 
logue of  Pictish  kings  published  by  Innes  from  the  regioler  of 
St.  Andrew's,  written  in  1231 ;  the  catalogue  in  Fordun,  who 
wrote  ubout  1385;  the  succession  as  given  by  Winton,  whose 
Chronicle  was  written  about  1410;  and  another  list  from 
the  year  577,  published  by  Lynch  ( Cambrenii*  Evernu,  fol. 
1662),  from  an  antient  Irish  translation  of  Nennius.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  no  one  of  these  five  catalogues  of  the 
Pictish  kings  has  been  transcribed  from  any  of  the  others. 
They  may  be  found  collected  in  tbe  appendix  to  the  first 
volume  of  Pinkerton's  '  Enquiry  into  the  History  of  Scot- 
land preceding  the  Reign  of  Malcolm  III.,'  2  vola.  8vo., 
1789,  1794,  or  1814. 

Among  all  these  authorities  however  no  one  gives  any 
details  of  the  revolution  which  thus  appears  to  have  placed 
a  new  and  foreign  dynasty  on  the  Pictish  throne,  and  to 
have  for  the  first  time  united  the  whole  of  North  Britain 
into  one  monarchy.  And  what  is  still  mora  perplexing, 
the  writers  of  several  contemporary  accounts  that  mention 
tbe  Picts,  such  as  King  Alfred,  in  his  translations  of  and 
additions  to  Bede  and  Orosius— Asser,  in  his  life  of  Alfred— 
and  the  earliest  Welsh  chroniclers,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  aware  of  any  change  whatever  having  at  this  time 
taken  place  in  the  government  or  condition  of  that  people. 

In  the  obscurity  in  which  the  matter  is  thus  left,  modern 
speculation  has  resorted  to  a  variety  of  hypotheses.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  Kenneth  MacAIpin  never  was  king 
of  the  Dalriada  at  all ;  that  he  was  most  probably  not  a  Scot, 
but  a  Pict;  or  that,  if  he  was  really  the  Dalriadic  king,  he 
was  at  the  same  time  related,  by  some  unrecorded  marriage 
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•r  o(lMr,'to  the  Pietish  royal  family,  and  snoeaeded  to  that 
throne  by  the  now  establiahed  rule  of  inheritance;  or  that 
whet  has  been  called  a  oonquest  of  the  Picta  by  the  Soots 
was  in  foet  merely  a  union  of  the  two  nationa  and  kiagdomi ; 
or.  in  fine,  that  what  actually  took  place  wa«  not  a  oonquest 
of  the  Picts  by  the  Scots,  but  a  oonquest  of  the  Soots  by 
thePiets. 

Nevertheless  the  antient  aoeonnts,  though  they  bare  pro- 
served  no  details,  all  either  imply  or  expressly  affirm  that 
the  Piets  were  conquered  by  Kenneth,  king  of  the  Scots. 
The  '  Chroiiicon  Piotorum  has  '  Piciis.  .quos..KinRdiuB 
delevit.'  The  Register  of  St.  Andrew's  tellsais  that  Ken- 
neth reigned  sixteen  years  over  the  Soots  after  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  Picts  (destrnctis  Pictia);  adding,  that  with 
wonderful  cunning  he  led  the  Soots  out  of  Argyle(Argadia) 
into  the  territory  of  ihe  Picts.  To  the  same  effect  are  the 
aecoanta  of  Henry  of  Huntin^on  and  Oiraldua  Cembrensia 
in  the  twelfth  century,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  we  find 
«  few  details,  which  are  amplified  by  Fordun  and  Wintoo 
and  their  saceessors. 

And  on  the  whole  perhaps  this  Tiew  is  attended  with 
fewer  difficulties,  and  aceoros  better  with  ascertained  facts 
of  a  subsequent  date,  than  any  other  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  substitute.  We  must  hesitate  indeed  as  to  the  de- 
gree of  faith  to  be  given  to  the  part  of  the  story  which 
makes  the  Picts  to  have  been  entirely  sweat  away,  and  a 
Scottish  population  planted  in  their  state  throughout  the 
whole  extant  of  Kenneth's  new  kingdom.  Such  a  total  ex- 
termination of  the  Picta  must  have  been  as  impraetioable 
as  would  have  been  the  supply  of  their  plaoes  by  a  tribe 
which  had  hitherto  occupiea  only  the  single  district  of 
Argyle.  Besides,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the 
eonteat  which  terminated  in  his  acquisition  of  the  Piotish 
crown,  Kenneth  MacAlpIn  must  have  had  the  Northern  Picts 
for  bis  friends  and  allies,  in  which  case  their  destruction 
certainly  would  not  have  been  one  of  the  conMquences  of 
bis  success.  Kenneth  too  and  his  immediate  successors 
called  themselves,  or  at  least  are  called  by  both  the  Irish 
and  Welsh  annalists,  sometimes  kings  of  the  Scots  and  the 
Picts.  sometimes  kings  of  the  Picts  merely  ;  and  the  Piets 
continue  to  be  spoken  of  as  existing  in  North  Britain  for 
nearly  two  centuries  after  the  date  assigned  to  the  Scottish 
conquest. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  nor  in- 
consistent with  the  usages  of  those  times,  aa  evidenced  by 
various  well  authenticated  transactions,  that  the  subjugation 
of  the  Southern  Picts  on  this  occasion  should  have  been 
attended  with  a  considerable  change  m  both  the  proprietor- 
ship and  occupation  of  the  soil  throughout  the  oonouerod 
country ;  that  the  chiefs  should  generally  have  been  aispos- 
seased  of  their  lands  ;  that  the  people  of  all  ranks  should 
have  been  partly  put  to  death,  partly  driven  from  their 
habitations,  partly  reduced  to  slavery;  and  that  the  fol- 
lower* of  the  conqueror  should  in  great  numbers  have 
abandoned  tlieir  antient  seats  and  settled  in  the  new  terri- 
tory. 

Thronghout  the  tenth  century.  North  Britain,  ruled  as 
one  kingdom  by  the  successors  of  Kenneth  MacAlpIn,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Albania, 
undoubtedly  the  same  with  Albion,  or  Albin,  which  is  the 
most  antient  name  attributed  to  the  island,  and  that  by 
which  the  Gael  of  Scotland  distinguish  it  to  this  day. 

SGasl.]  About  the  middle  of  this  century  however  we 
Ind  the  name  of  Scotland  beginning  to  be  applied  to  North 
Britain ;  and  ftt>m  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  people  of  that  country  are  commonly  designated 
the  Scots  simply,  and  not  the  Scots  of  Britain,  or  of  Albania, 
by  way  of  distinction  from  the  main  body  of  the  nation, 
which  was  till  now  considered  as  settled  in  Ireland.  By 
this  time  the  decay  of  the  Irish  Scots  combined  with  the 
rising  power  and  importance  of  their  kindred  in  Britain  to 
transfer  to  the  latter  and  to  their  country  the  superior 
celebrity  which  the  former  had  previously  enjoyed. 

The  Scotland  proper  of  this  date  comprised,  as  has  been 
•bserved,  only  that  part  of  the  island  to  the  north  of  the 
Forth  aiid  Clyde.  But  the  south  of  modem  Scotland,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  was  also  occasionally  comprised  under  the 
same  name.  It  mav  be  divided  into  three  districts:  I,  the 
eastern  portion,  cafled  Lodonia,  or  lAodonia,  a  Teutonic 
term,  signifying  the  march  or  border  land ;  2,  the  kingdom 
*f  Strathclyde^  in  the  north-west ;  and  3,  the  district  of 
Gsltoway,  ui  the  south-west.  Lodonia,  comprehending  the 
lothians  and  the  other  counties  to  the  south  of  them, 


formed,  fhim  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  a  part  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Bernicia,  and  the  people  appear 
to  have  been  mainly  Angles  from  that  date ;  but  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Dunnechtan  (Dunniche*'.  m  Angus),  fought 
in  685,  between  the  Pietish  king  Brude,  or  Bridei,  and  th« 
Northumbrian  king  Egfrid,  was  to  transfer  it  to  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Picts  The  claim  of  the  Englub  king  to  this 
territory  however  was  occasionally  renewed  in  after-times, 
till  it  was  at  last  formally  surrendered  by  Edgar  to  the 
Scottish  king  Kenneth  IV.  in  971.  In  1005  it  appears  to 
have  been  overrun  by  'the  earl  of  the  Northumbrians ;  but 
in  1020  it  was  again  formally  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.  (Allen's 
VindieeUion  qf  the  Antient  Independence  qf  Scotland,  Svo., 
Lon.,  1833.)  Strathclyde,  comprehending,  besides  Lanark, 
Renfrew,  and  the  northern  half  of  Ayrshire,  oertainly  at 
lesut  the  town  and  rook  of  Dunbarton,  then  called  Alcluyd, 
which-  was  its  capital,  and,  as  soma  suppose,  a  surrounding 
district  of  considerable  extent  to  the  north  of  the  Clyde, 
was  a  Cymric  or  WeUii  kingdom,  and  remained  independent 
of  the  Scottish  crown  till  the  defeat  of  its  last  king  Dun- 
wallon  by  Kenneth  IlUat  the  battle  of  Vacornar  in  973. 
The  history  of  Galloway.  whi<*h  comprised  the  modem 
counties  of  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtoii,  togetlier  with  the 
southern  portion  of  Ayrshire,  is  very  obscure ;  but  it  is 
spoken  of  as  havint;  been  a  Pictiah  country  so  early  as  the 
sixth  century  (by  Jo<wlin,  in  his  Ltfe  nf  St.  Mungo).  and 
the  English  historians  notice  the  Picts  of  Galloway  as  ap- 
pearing in  the  Scottish  array  at  the  battle  of  the  Standard, 
fought  in  1138.  About  the  sane  period  the  government  of 
the  district  was  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  Irish  family 
of  the  name  of  Maodonall,  of  whom  all  that  is  known 
is  that  the  first  of  the  line  was  named  Fergus.  (Rit- 
•on's  Annate  of  the  Caledoniane,  &c  ii.  245.)  These 
lords  of  Galloway,  although  practically  independent  down 
to  this  or  even  a  somewhat  later  date,  appear  to  have  gene- 
rally acknowledged  themselves  feudatories  of  either  the 
Scottish  or  the  Englidi  crown,  most  commonly  of  the 
former,  to  which  thev  were  eventually  reduced  under  com- 
plete subjection.  We  may  observe  alto  that  the  district  of 
Cumbria,  lying  within  what  is  now  called  England,  waa 
made  over  to  Malcolm  I.  king  of  the  Scots,  by  the  Saxon 
king  Bdmond  I.  in  946,  and  being  held  as  an  English  fief, 
constituted  an  appanage  of  the  ^ttish  crown  from  that 
date  down  to  the  year  1072. 

The  most  valuable  suurcas  of  the  history  of  Scotland 
during  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  besides 
the  Albanic  Duan,  the  Pietish  Chronide,  and  the  Register 
of  St.  Andrew's,  already  mentioned,  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
and  the  Meiroite  and  a  few  other  native  chronicles,  are  the 
Irish  Annals  of  Innisfkllen,  Buellan,  and  Ulster  (published 
in  O'Connor's 'Rerum  Hibernicarum  Srriptoree  Veteres'), 
the  Welsh  Triads,  and  the  Annals  of  Caradoe  of  Nant- 
Garvan  (published  in  the  '  Welsh  Archsology,'  3  vols.  Svo., 
1801),  and  the  Norse  Sagas.  By  oomparing  these  Irish, 
Welsh,  and  Norse  aeoonnu,  which  are  found  in  general  to 
agree  with  and  support  one  another  in  the  most  satisfiwtoiy 
manner,  Mr.  Skene  has  in  his  late  work  thrown  much  new 
light  upon  the  oouise  of  events  during  this  period. 

It  appears  that  the  Ch-kney  and  Weatern  Islands  having 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Norwegians  in  the  end  at 
the  ninth  century,  Sigurd,  the  earl  or  king  of  the  former, 
and  Thorstein  the  Red,  who,  although  for  the  present  kept 
out  by  an  insurrection  of  the  natives,  claimed  the  sovo- 
reignty  of  the  latter,  leaguing  together,  had  made  a  descent 
upon  the  mainland  of  Scotland  in  the  year  894,  and  quickly 
overrunning  the  greater  part  of  the  ((istriott  of  Caithness, 
Sutberiand,  Ross,  and  Moray,  had  estoblished  there  a  Nor- 
wegian principality,  which  was  given  to  Thorstein,  and  was 
held  by  him  with  the  title  of  king  of  the  half  of  Scotland, 
till  he  waa  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  folk>wera  expelled,  by 
the  Scots  in  the  year  900.  Caithness  however  appears  to 
have  been  reeonquered  by  Thorflnn,  earl  of  Orkney,  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  eentury.  In  986  a  confederacy  of 
the  chieftains  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  headed  by  Fiiilay, 
the  Maormor  or  great  chief  of  Moray,  mad*  an  attempt  to 
drive  the  Norwegians  from  this  posMssion  ;  but  they  were 
defeated  by  the  foreos  of  Earl  Sigurd,  a  sueeessor  of  Thor- 
finn,  who^  pursuing  his  sueeess,  speadily  sucoeeded  in  re- 
ducing to  his  authority  not  only  the  whole  of  the  territory 
that  had  formerly  been  held  by  Thorstein  tbe  Red,  but  in 
addition  the  antient  Seottish  kingdom  of  Argyll  (or  Dale, 
as  it  is  often  called,  that  Is, '  the  territory,'  as  if  pre-emi- 
nently, the  term  being  the  same  that  enters  into  the  eeapo- 
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<ition  of  the  name  Dal-Riad«).  Sigurd  retained  these  ac- 
quisitions for  some  years ;  but  a  general  rising  of  the  north- 
ern Maormors  at  length  succeeded  in  once  more  clearing  i  be 
whole  of  Scotland  of  the  Norw^ians  in  the  year  993.  The 
able  and  fortunate  leader  in  ibis  national  liberation  was  Mal- 
eolm,  Maormor  of  Moray,  the  nephew  of  Finlay  mentioned 
above ;  and  he  turns  out  to  be  the  person  who  a  few  years 
after,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Kenneth  V.  (called  Mac- 
duff or  Grim),  acquired  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  na- 
tive country  under  the  title  of  Malcolm  II.  'In  what  his 
title  to  the  crown  consisted,  or  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
daim  which  be  made  to  it,'  says  Mr.  Skene,  'it  is  impossi- 
ble now  to  determine ;  but  certain  it  is  that  he  was  sup- 
ported in  his  attempt  by  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  people  so  singularly  tenacious  of  their  antient 
customs,  he  must  have  possessed  a  stronger  claim  than  what 
mere  power  or  influence  could  give  him,  more  especially 
as  his  descendants  for  many  generations  afterwards  con- 
stantly asserted  their  right  to  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and 
aa  invariably  received  the  assistance  of  the  Celtic  portion  of 
its  inhabitants.  In  all  probability  the  Highlanders  were 
attempting  to  oppose  the  hereditary  succession  in  the 
family  of  Kenneth  MacAlpin,  and  to  introduce  the  more 
antient  Pictish  law.'  Soon  after  his  accession,  Malcolm, 
having  effected  a  reconcilement  with  his  old  enemy  Earl 
Sigurd,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-six  years,  died  in  1029.  On  his  death 
the  Scottish  faction  succeeded  in  raising  to  the  throne  an- 
other Malcolm,  the  son  of  Kenneth  Macduff,  whom  the 
late  king  had  defeated  and  slain.  This  Malcolm  MacKen- 
neth,  immediately  after  his  accession,  proceeded  to  take  his 
measures  for  dispossessing  Sigurd's  son  and  successor 
Thorfinn  of  the  district  of  Caithness,  with  which  be  had 
been  invested  by  his  maternal  grandfather ;  and  a  long  war 
followed  between  the  Scottish  king  and  the  Norwegian 
earl,  which  terminated,  in  1034,  in  the  defeat  and  deatn  of 
the  former ;  events  which  were  forthwith  followed  by  the 
eomplete.subjugation  of  Scotland  by  Thorfinn,  as  &r  south  as 
to  the  Frith  of  Tay.  The  greatest  inconsistency  and  ccnf^i- 
sion  has  been  introduced  into  the  narrative  given  by  Fordun 
and  bis  successors  of  this  portion  of  Scottish  history,  by 
their  substitution  of  only  one  Malcolm  for  these  two  kings 
of  that  name,  who  were  not  only  of  different  families,  but 
of  altogether  opposite  poliiics  and  conduct.  Hence,  among 
other  things,  some  of  the  Scottish  authorities  make  Mal- 
colm II.  to  have  been  slain  in  battle,  others  to  have  died  in 
his  bed.  (Pinkerton,  Enquiry,  ii.  192,)  The  Irish  Anna- 
lists agree  with  the  Norae  Sagas  in  the  above  account 

The  Norwe|iau  kingdom  thus  founded  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  by  Ihorflnn  lasted  for  thirty  years.  It  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  Scotland  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Argyle  and 
Athoh  Nor  did  the  establishment  of  the  Norwegian  do- 
minion in  these  parts  imply  merely  a  change  of  masters 
to  the  inhabitants.  It  was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  change  of 
the  population  itself.  'Earl  Thorfinn,'  says  the  Korse 
Saga,  'drove  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  Scottish  army 
before  him,  and  subjugated  the  whole  country  in  his  pro- 
gress, even  as  far  aa  the  district  of  Fife.'  The  natives,  after 
their  submission,  rose,  upon  a  portion  of  the  invading  army 
being  withdrawn;  but  when  Thorfinn  re-assembled  bis 
forces,  '  the  Scots,'  continues  the  account,  'did  not  attempt 
to  defend  themselves,  but  tied  immediately  to  the  woods  and 
deserta.  Then  Earl  Thorfinn,  when  he  had  driven  the  fugi- 
tives away,  declared  that  he  would  burn  and  lay  waste  the 
whole  country,  in  revenge  for  their  treachery.  His  men 
then  spread  over  the  whole  conquered  country,  and  burned 
every  hamlet  and  farm,  so  that  not  a  cot  remained.  Every 
man  that  they  found  they  slew,  but  the  old  men  and  women 
fled  to  the  deserts  and  woods,  and  filled  the  country  with 
lamentation.  Some  were  driven  before  the  Norwegians 
and  made  slaves.'  This  passage  affords  a  curious  and  valu- 
able illustration  of  the  nature  and  maimer  of  these  antient 
Norse  subjugations. 

On  the  death  of  Malcolm  MacKennetb,  the  part  of  the 
country  that  remained  unsubdued  appears  to  have  acknow- 
ledged as  his  successor  Duncan,  the  son  of  his  daughter 
Bethoc,  whose  father,  Crinan.  commonly  designated  Abbot 
of  Dunkeld,  is  considered  by  Mr.  Skene  to  have  been  one  of 
the  maormors  or  chiefs  of  the  Northern  Picta.  If  that  was 
the  case,  the  elevation  of  Duncan  to  the  throne  may  be 
ngarded  as  an  arrangement  recommended  by  ita  accoid- 


anoe  with  both  the  Pictish  and  the  Scottish  principles  of 
succession, — the  elective  and  the  hereditary, — and  as  aueh 
peculiarly  auitable  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country.  After  six  years  of  an  undisturbed  reign,  Dun- 
can, in  1040,  during  a  temporary  absence  of  Thorfinn, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  marched  upon  the 
dominions  of  that  prince,  and  is  said  to  have  made  his  way 
as  far  north  as  the  district  of  Moray  without  encountering 
any  resistance.  And  even  at  this  point  he  was,  according 
to  Mr  Skene's  theory,  opposed  not  by  the  Norwegians,  but 
by  the  Gaelic  inhabitants,  who,  it  seems,  'preferred  remain- 
ing under  the  Norwegian  yoke,  rather  than  aubmit  to  a  chief 
of  their  own  race  whose  title  to  the  throne  they  could  not 
admiL'  These  Celts  were  commanded  by  Macbeth,  the 
Maormor  of  Moray,  who,  attacking  Duncan  near  Elgin. 
defeated  and  slew  him,  and  then,  overrunning  the  whole 
of  the  country  that  had  hitherto  acknowledged  the  sway 
of  Duncan,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Scotland.  It  ia 
most  probable  that  Macbeth,  in  the  whole  of  this  affair, 
acted  as  the  ally  of  Thorfinn,  who  naturally  repaid  the 
assistance  he  had  rendered  in  overthrowing  Duncan,  by 
supporting  him  in  his  seizure  of  the  vacant  throne.  Mac- 
beth was  probably  the  near  relation  and  representative  of 
the  late  Malcolm  II.  (who,  it  miiy  be  recollected,  had  been 
also  Maormor  of  Moray),  and  as  such  he  would  be  the 
hereditary  friend  of  Thorfinn  and  the  Norwegians,  as  weQ 
as,  in  the  estimation  of  his  own  cl^n,  and  perhaps  of  the 
Anti-Scottish  population  generally,  the  true  heir  to  the 
crown. 

But  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  produced  a  aeries  of 
revolutions,  which  again  changed  the  condition  of  things  in 
every  part  of  Scotland.  Macbeth  in  the  south,  and  bis 
friend  Thorfinn  in  the  north,  reigned  undisturbed  till  the 
year  1045,  when  the  adherents  of  the  Scottish  family  rote 
against  the  former,  under  the  conduct  of  Duncan's  father, 
Crinan ;  but  this  attempt  was  soon  crushed,  by  the  defeat 
of  Crinan  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  he  himself  fell,  with, 
as  the  Irish  annalist  expresses  it,  '  nine  times  twenty  heroes* 
more  of  his  party.  His  success  secured  Macbeth  nine  yeara 
more  of  tranquillity;  but  in  1054  he  was  again  attacked  by 
a  Saxon  force,  under  the  command  of  Siward,  earl  of 
Northumberland,  which  had  been  obtained  firom  Edward 
the  CJonqueror  by  Duncan's  eldest  son  Malcolm,  who,  after 
his  father's  deatli,  had  taken  refuge  at  the  English  court ;  and 
the  result  of  this  invasionwas  the  complete  expulsion  of  Mac- 
beth from  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  and  the  establishment  of  Malcolm  (sumamed  Can- 
more,  or  Great  Head)  aa  king  of  that  part  of  Scotland.  The 
authority  of  Malcolm  continued  to  be  confined  to  the 
Lothiani  till  10S8,  when  an  expedition  of  Thorfinn,  aided 
by  the  son  of  the  king  of  Norway,  against  the  English  king, 
while  it  failed  in  its  object,  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  Ed- 
ward upon  the  Norwegian  earl  and  his  ally  Macbeth,  whom  a 
second  Saxon  invasion  drove  as  far  north  as  Lumphanan 
in  Aberdeenshire,  where  he  was  overtaken  and  slain  in 
battle.  His  regal  title  was  assumed  by  Lulach,  whom  one 
account  makes  to  have  been  the  sou  of  hia  cousin  Gil- 
comgain ;  another,  the  grandson  of  a  brother  of  his  queen 
Gruoch,  the  daughter  ot  Bodhe ;  but  he  too  was  defeated 
and  slain,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  three  or  four  months,  at 
Essie  in  Angus;  and  Malcolm  was  left  undisputed  master 
of  as  much  of  his  father's  kingdom  as  remained  uncon- 
quered  bv  Thorfinn.  That  Norwegian  however  held  his 
own  till  his  death,  in  1064,  and  even  then  the  people  of 
the  north  refused  to  submit  to  Malcolm,  but  set  up  a  king 
of  their  own,  Donald  MacMalcolm,  who  is  styled,  like 
Malcolm  II.  and  Macbeth,  Maormor  of  Moray,  and  was 
probably  of  the  same  family  with  them.  It  cost  the  able 
and  persevering  Malcolm  Oinmore  many  yean  of  continued 
warfare  before  he  succeeded  in  putting  down  this  opposition 
to  his  authority ;  but  at  la^t,  in  1085,  we  find  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  recording  the  slaughter  both  of  Donald  Mae 
Malcolm,  who  is  styled  king  of  Alban,  and  of  bis  ally, 
Maolsneobtan,  the  Maormor  of  Moray,  the  son  of  the  late 
king  Lulach, — events  which  seem  to  have  put  an  end  to 
the  contest,  and  to  have  brought  the  whole  of  Scotland 
under  subjection  to  Malcolm,  unless  it  might  be  that  Caitb* 
nees  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Norwegians. 

The  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  terminated  in  1093,  and 
his  death  immediately  gave  rise  to  a  new  conflict  between 
two  opposite  principles  of  succession  to  the  throne, —  th* 
population  of  the  Lowlands,  now  to  a  great  extent  Saxon, 
supporting  the  claim  of  Duncan,  whom  the  Scottish  hit- 
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toriui  oall  the  natnral  son  of  the  late  iunjf,  but  who  ii, 
with  more  probability,  represented  as  his  legitimate  ion  by 
the  Sagas, — the  Celtic  tribes  of  the  north  asserting  the 
tight  of  Maleolm's  brother,  Donald  Bane,  in  conformity 
with  what  is  called  the  svstem  of  tanistry,  which,  brought 
Ij  the  Dalriads  from  their  former  country,  Ireland,  had 
probably  till  now  regulated  the  succession  in  the  Sootic 
lojral  fomilv,  both  in  their  Arst  seat  and  since  they  had.  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Pietiah  crown.    From  this  date  the  elective 
i/ilem,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  original  constitution 
of  the  Piotixh  monarchy,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  derived  from 
the  appointment   of  Galgacus   as   general   leader  of  the 
Ciledoaians,  in  the  year  84,  may  be  regarded  as  extinct. 
But  the  peculiar  modification  of  the  hweditary  principle 
to  be  found  in  the  system  of  tanistry  was  perhaps  naturally 
■till  less  able  to  maintain  itself  against  the  more  perfect 
teeagoition  of  that  principle,  than  the  elective  system  bad 
been  to  maintain  itself  against  tanistry ;  for  the  chief  cause 
whidi  would  be  always  at  work  under  the  elective  system 
to  introduce  the  hereditary  principle,  namely,  the  wish  of 
the  reigning  king  to  perpetuate  the  crown  in  his  own  family, 
woold  operate  almost  as  powerfully  against  tanistry  as 
igaisit  the  elective  system  itself,  while  the  former  wanted 
altogether  that  strength  of  another  kind  which  belonged  to 
the  latter.    Tanintry  however  had  one  recommendation  in 
eommoD  with  the  elective  system,  which  gave  it  some  ad- 
nntage  in  an  unadvanced  state  of  society : — the  successor  it 
proTided  to  the  throne  was  always  a  full-grown  man,  able  to 
wrform  in  his  own  person  all  the  functions  of  royalty.    It 
liad  the  advantage  also,  when  it  was  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  the  more  perfect  form  of  the  hereditary  principle 
on  the  present  occasion,  that  it  had  been  for  some  time  the 
eitabliahed  system, — that  it  was  the  old  law  of  the  country, 
to  which  the  habits,  feelings,  and  prejudices  of  the  mass  of 
the  antient  population  were  attached  or  reconciled ;  whereas 
the  rival  nystem  was  not  only  an  innovation,  but  peculiarly 
distasteful  as  an  importation  from  another  country,  and  as 
lupportad  and  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  the  Scots  by  the 
foreign  race  which  had  intruded  itself  and  so  many  more  of 
its  customs  into  the  land  only  within  the  last  few  years. 
But  both  theie  advantages  were  of  a  nature  to  have  their 
Talue  and  importance  diminished  by  time  and  the  progress 
ud  conaolidatioa  of  society.    Meanwhile   the  contest  as 
begun  between  Donald  Bane  and  Dancan,  arrayed,  as  we 
bare  observed,  Saxon  against  Celtic  Scotland,  and  such  con- 
tinued to  be  the  character  of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
principles  of  succession  so  long  as  it  subsisted.    The  popu- 
niion  however  of  by  &t  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
(Iready  of  a  very  mixed  description.     Without  reverting 
to  the  questions  of  in  how  far  even  the  purest  part  of  the 
present  Celtic  population  was  to  be  considered  the  repte- 
■eniative  either  of  the  antient  Picta  and  Caledonians  or  of 
the  Dalriadic  Soots,  it  is  probable  that  the  course  of  events 
daring  the  preceding  century  must  have  made  at  least  the 
thole  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  from  the  Pentland 
Frith  to  the  Tay,  more  Norwegian  than  Celtic,  and  the  last 
reign  may  be  presumed  to  have  almost  equally  Saxonised 
vbaterer  of  Southern  Scotland  had  remained  Celtic  up  to 
the  accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore.    The  English  education 
of  that  king  at  the  court  of  the  Confessor,  his  marriage 
vith  Margaret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  and  the  Nor- 
Ban  coitqueat  of  England,  which  happened  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  all  co-operated  to  make  himself  and  his  court 
Dors  Saxon  thau  Celtic  and  to  induce  great  number*  of  the 
Soglish  Saxons  to  ttock  to  Scotkind  and  settle  there  in  his 
time.  In  fact,  as  has  been  remarked,  '  the  Norman  conquest 
^  Englaad,  in  nearly  the  same  degree  that  it  made  Saxon 
ADgland  N<.rmaD,  made  Celtic  Scotland  Saxon.'  ( Pict.  Hitt. 
if  ling-,  i.  537.)    It  is  to  be  remembered  however  that,  a> 
■l^ady  pointed  out,  the  population  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
SeotlaodtothAsoatbof  the  Forth, — of  thepartof  the  country 
utientlj  called  Lodonia,  or  the  Liothians, — had  been  mainly 
if  not  exclusively  Saxon  for  some  ages  before  this  date.    To 
■hat  extent,  if  at  all,  the  two  Teutonic  races  that  had  thus 
^ciiHe  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  acquired  possession 
of  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  kingdom,  were  now,  or  be- 
^■M  at  a  later  date,  mixed  with  one  another,  need  not  here 
be  considered.  For  the  present,  circumstances  tended  rather 
to  difide  the  Northmen  and  Saxons,  and  to  oppose  them  to 
Me  another,  than  to  unite  them.     The  Norwegians,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  taken  part  with  the  Northern  Celts  in  all  the 
Utemal  contentions  of  Scotland  ever  since  the  commence- 
■>ut  of  the  reien  of  Malcolm  IL,  in  1004.    Their  whole 
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race  had  been  the  beieJitary  enemies  of  the  English  Suau 
for  some  centuries.  They  themselves,  the  Scottish  North* 
men,  bad  had  a  special  quarrel  of  their  own  with  the  Eng- 
glish  ever  since  the  expedition  of  Earl  Siward  in  1054.  It 
t*  probable,  in  fiict,  that  they  considered  themselves  as  the 
natural  allies  rather  of  William  the  Conqueror  and  his 
French  Normans,  than  of  the  previous  Saxon  rulers  of 
South  Britain,  or  of  the  Saxon  interest  in  Scotland,  which 
supported  the  descendants  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  Add  to 
all  this  that  Donald  Bane,  as  having  passed  his  life  among 
the  Celts  of  the  Hebrides,  was  for  that  reason  personally  ac- 
ceptable 10  the  people  of  the  north,  and  had  probably  always 
been  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  representative  of  the  old 
national  interest,  in  opposition  to  the  foreign  habits  and  pre- 
dilections of  his  elder  brother. 

In  entering  upon  his  contest  with  Duncan,  Donald  Bane 
was  powerfully  assisted  by  Magnus  Barefoot,  king  of  Nor- 
way, to  whom  Malcolm  Canmore,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
reign,  had  been  forced  to  cede  the  Western  Islands,  and 
who  now  probably  arranged  with  Donald  that  if  he  was  suo* 
cessful  in  his  attempt  upon  the  throne,  he  should  confirm 
that  grant  This  alliance  enabled  Donald  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  carry  everything  before  him,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  his  authority  is  said  to  have  been  immediately 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  all  the  Saxons  who  had  settled 
in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  during  the  late  reign.  But 
after  a  few  months,  Duncan  oame  against  him  with  a  nu- 
merous army  from  England,  permission  to  raise  which  he 
bed  probably  obtained  from  William  Rufus  by  consenting  to 
hold  the  Scottiib  crown  as  the  vassal  of  the  Norman  king; 
and  Donald  was  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  invader.  It 
appears  however  that  even  Duncan  was  not  able  to  protect 
the  Saxon  settlers  who  had  thus  returned  with  him ;  he 
found  it  necessary  to  drive  them  all  once  more  out  of  the 
country,  even  as  had  been  done  by  Donald  Bane;  a  con- 
cession to  the  popular  cry  however  by  which  be  gained 
nothing,  for  as  soon  as  his  Scottish  subjects  found  him  thus 
naked  of  foreign  protection,  they  rose  and  put  him  to  death, 
and  replaced  his  uncle  on  the  throne.  But  two  years  after- 
wards, another  English  army,  conducted  by  Edgar  Atheling, 
again  overpowered  Donald,  and  set  the  crown  on  the  head 
of  Edgar,  a  brother  of  Duncan.  That  result  finally  de- 
cided the  contest  between  the  two  principles  of  succession, 
and  also  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Celtic  and 
Saxon  Scotland.  Edgar,  whose  accession  took  place  in 
1097,  was  succeeded,  after  a  reign  of  ten  years,  by  his 
brother  Alexander  I.,  and  he  by  his  brother  David  I.,  whose 
reign  extended  to  the  year  1153.  In  the  reign  of  Alexander, 
the  Highlanders  of  the  district  of  Moray  rose  under  Lad- 
man,  a  son  of  Donald  Bane ;  but  that  vigorous  king  instantly 
took  such  measures  as  not  only  crushed  the  revolt,  but  rid 
him  for  ever  of  his  unfortunate  rival.  On  the  death  of 
David  however,  and  the  accession  of  his  grandson  Malcolm, 
surnamed  the  Maiden,  a  child  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  the 
two  systems  of  succession  again  came  into  collision ;  and  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Highlanders  to  maintain,  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  feudal  heir,  the  claim  of  William,  styled  the 
Boy  of  Egramont,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more's  eldest  son  Duncan ;  but  utbough  this  new  pretender 
and  his  descendants  repeatedly  renewed  their  efforts,  not 
only  while  Malcolm  occupied  the  throne,  but  throughout 
the  long  reign  of  his  brother  and  successor  William  the 
Lion,  and  even  in  the  early  part  of  that  of  William's  son, 
Alexander  II.,  they  were  always  discomfited.  The  last  of 
Duncan's  descendants,  or  pretended  descendants,  Gilliescop 
MacScolane,  was  put  to  death,  with  all  his  sons,  by  Alex- 
ander II.,  in  1222;  and  from  that  date  no  further  attempt 
was  made  to  dispute  the  rights  of  the  reigning  family. 

It  was  not  however  till  fully  two  centuries  later  that 
the  rule  of  the  king  of  the  Scots  was  completely  established 
over  the  whole  of  Scotland.  '  On  the  accession  of  Edgar,' 
says  Mr.  Skene,  'those  districts  which  had  formed  part  of 
Tborfinn's  kingdom  appear  to  have  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  native  chiefs,  who  had  regained  them  on  the 
fall  of  that  kingdom ;  but  the  rest  of  the  country,  consisting 
of  the  territories  on  the  north  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  which  the  Scots  had  wrested  from  the  Southern  Picts, 
and  which  had  fallen  to  the  royal  house  founded  by  Duncan, 
in  addition  to  the  whole  of  the  country  south  of  the  friths, 
became  the  absolute  property  of  the  king ;  and  here  we  find 
the  Saxon  population  and  Saxon  institutions  principally 
established.  In  imitation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom, 
this  part  of  the  country  was  divided  into  earldoms,  which^ 
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war*  bettowad  upon  nemlwn  of  tha  lojral  hmHj ;  Saxon 
thanei  wera  introduced  over  tfaa  whole  oountry;  ahniib 
and  abariffdoins  everywhere  astablishad;  and  thu*  during 
tbo  reiena  of  Edgar  and  Alexandar  I.  Um  whole  of  Soot- 
jind,  with  the  exception  of  what  bad  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Tborndn,  exhibitea  tba  exact  counterpart  of  Saxon  Bng- 
knd,  with  its  earls,  thanes,  and  sharifla ;  while  the  rest  of 
the  oountry  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Gaelic 
Maormon,  who  yielded  so  fkr  to  Saxon  influence  as  to  as- 
sume the  Saxon  title  of  earl.'  From  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der's suocetuor  David  I.  we  are  to  date  the  introduction  of 
Norman  institutiuns  into  Scotland.  Of  the  great  Highland 
ehiefs,  the  aarls  of  Moray  continued  to  be  the  most  fonai- 
dable  till  the  year  1161,  when  that  antient  line,  which, 
always  in  league  with  the  Norwegians,  had  either  asserted 
its  own  claims  to  the  throne,  or  been  the  chief  support  of 
some  other  pretender,  ever  since  the  death  of  Malcolm  II. 
in  1029,  was  at  lenirth  stripped  of  its  power  and  its  poases* 
aiima  by  Malcolm  the  Maiden,  and  the  title  it  had  enjoyed 
transferred  to  the  earia  of  Mar.  Upon  their  ruins  tha  earls 
of  Ross  rose  into  eminence,  and  for  some  time  ac(juired  the 
ascendancy  in  the  Highlands;  but  from  the  cession  of  the 
Hebrides  by  the  Norwegians  in  the  year  1 SB6,  the  most 

Sowerftil  family  of  the  north  came  .to  be  that  of  the  Mac- 
onalds,  the  Culiie  chieh  of  these  islands,  who  styled  them- 
selves Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  having  been  accustomed  to  ao- 
knowledge  only  a  nominal  subjection  to  the  Norwegian 
king,  were  little  disposed  to  yield  more  submission  to  the 
king  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  affected  to  carr^  themselves  in 
almost  all  respects  as  independent  sovereigns.  But  the 
strength  of  the  Macdonalds,  which  had  been  broken  by  the 
defeat  of  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  at  the  battle  of  Harlan, 
fought  in  1411,  during  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Albany, 
was  destroyed  by  the  effective  measures  taken  to  curb  the 
Highland  chiefs  by  James  I.  on  his  retom  ftrom  England  a 
fow  yeai-8  after.  Prom  this  ^poch  may  be  dated  the  complete 
reduction  of  Celtic  Seotlanr  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Saxon 
king  of  the  Lowlands.  Tht  lordship  of  the  Isles  was  finally 
extinguished  bv  the  forfeiture  of  the  last  lord  in  1493. 

The  further  details  and  revolutions  of  the  history  of  Scot- 
land will  be  found  under  the  names  of  the  more  eminent 
kings.  The  succession  of  the  kings  from  the  epoch  of  the 
Scottish  conquest  is  as  follows  :— 

XT). 

643.  Kenneth  MaeAlpin,  styled  Kenneth  II. 

899.  Donald  III.,  brother  of  Kenneth. 

863.  Constantino  II.,  son  of  Kenneth. 

882.  Hugh,  brother  of  Constantine. 

882.  Orig,  called  Gregory  the  Great,  one  of  the  northern 
chieh,  with  Eocha  or  Eih,  a  grandson,  by  a  daughter, 
of  Kenneth  MaeAlpin. 

899.  Donald  IV.,  son  of  Constantine  11. 

904.  Constantine  III.,  son  of  Hugh. 

944.  Malcoim  I.,  son  of  Donald  Iv. 

953.  Indulf,  son  of  Constantine  UL 

901.  Duff,  son  of  Malcolm  I. 

965.  Culen,  son  of  Indulf. 

970.  Kenneth  III.,  son  of  Malcolm  L 

994.  Constantine  IV.,  son  of  Culen. 

994.  Kenneth  IV.,  surnamed  Grim,  son  of  Doff. 
1004.  Malcolm  II.,  Maormor  of  Moray. 
1029.  Malcolm  III.,  son  of  Kenneth  IV. 
1033.  Duncan,  grandson,  by  a  daughter,  of  Malcolm  III. 
1040.  Macbeth,  Maormor  of  Moray. 
1058.  Malcolm  IV.  (commonly  called  III.),  surnamed  Can- 
more,  son  of  Duncan. 
1093.  Donald  Bane,  brother  of  Malcolm  Canmote. 
1093.  Duncan,  son  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 
1095.  Donald  Bane  restored. 
1097.  Edgar,  sou  of  Malcolm  Canmore. 
1107.  Alexander  I.,  brother  of  Edgar. 
1124.  David  I.,  brother  of  Alexander  I. 
1153.  Malcolm  V.  (commonly  called  IT.),  snmamed  the 

Maiden,  grandson  of  David  I. 
1165.  William,  surnamed  the  Lion,  brother  of  Malcolm. 
1314.  Alexander  II.,  son  of  William. 
1249.  Alexander  III.,  son  of  Alexander  II. 
1286.  Margaret,  called   the  Maiden   of   Norway,   grand- 
daughter, by  a  daughter,  of  Alexander  III. 
1290.  Interregnom. 

1193  John  Baliol,  great-grandson,  by  a  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter, of  David,  earl  bf  Huntingdon,  younger 
brothor  of  William  the  lion. 


1296.  Interregnum. 

1306.  Robert  Bnioe,  great-great-grandson,  by  a  youngai 

daughter,  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
1339.  David  II..  son  of  Robert  Bruce. 
1332.  Edward  Baliol,  son  of  John  Balioi. 
1341.  DaTid  II.  restored. 
1370.  Robert  Stuart,  surnamed  Blear-eye.  grandson,  by  • 

daughter,  of  Robert  Bruce. 
1390.  Robert  III.,  called  John  Fernyear,  son  of  Robert  IL 
1406.  James  I.,  son  of  Robert  IIL 
1437.  James  II,  mumamed  With  tlM  Fiwjr  Faoa^  son  of 

Jamea  I. 
1460.  James  III.,  sen  of  James  II. 
1488.  Jamea  IV^  son  of  James  IIL 
1S13.  James  v.,  son  of  Jamea  IV. 
1542.  Mary,  daughter  of  Jamea  V. 

1567.  James  VL,  son  of  Mary,  who  auoeeeded  to  the  erown 
of  England  in  1603. 

To  the  publications  of  Innes,  Pinksrton,  Ritaon,  Skene, 
and  othera,  reforred  to  above,  on  the  earliest  period  of 
Scottish  history,  may  be  added,  as  among  the  most  impor- 
tant and  valuable  of  the  numerous  modern  work*  on  that 
subject,  Gordon's  'Itinerarium  Seplentrionale,'  fol.,  Lon., 
1726;  Hotaley's  'Britannia  Romana,'  fol.,  Lon.,  1733; 
Roy'a  '  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Great  Britain,' 
2  vola.  foL,  Lon.,  1 793 ;  and  Chalmers's  *  Caledonia,'  3  vote. 
4to.,  Lon..  1807-24.  See  also  the  list  of  works  at  the  end  of 
the  article  Piers.  The  most  important  of  the  original 
sources  «f  information  for  this  period  hxTa  been  already 
indicated. 

The  principal  of  the  old  native  historiona  ai«  Fordun, 
Major,  Boece,  Lesly,  and  Buchanan,  who  wrote  in  Latin 
between  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  and  Lindsay  of  Pitacottie.  Moni- 
pennie,  and  Knox,  who  wrote  in  their  native  dialect  in  tba 
sixteenth  century;  all  of  whom  may  be  regarded  as  to  a 
certain  extent  original  or  contemporary  authorities.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  poetical  or  rhyming  cbroniclea  of 
Wyntown,  Barbour,  and  Blind  Harry,  which  belong  to  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and,  amid  much  legen- 
dary matter,  contain  some  facta  not  elsewbere'to  be  found. 
To  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  belonga 
Dempster's  '  Menologium  Sanctorum  Scotorum,'  afterwards 
republished  under  the  title  of  *Historia  Ecclesiaatica  Soo- 
tomm.'    This  is  a  sort  of  literary  history  of  Scotland.    Th« 

Srincipal  histories  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  Arohbisbof 
poiswood's  *  Hiatory  of  the  Churdt  of  Scotland,  from  a.d. 
203  to  1625,'  fol.,  Lon.,  1635;  Calderwood's  ■  True  History 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the  R^ 
formation  unto  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  Vi.,' fol.,  )678; 
Wodrow's '  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Chureb  of  Seat- 
land  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution,'  3  vols,  fol., 
Edin.,  1721-2;  and  Keith's  *  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Biahopa,' 
4to.,  B<lin.,  1755.  There  are  also  the  curious  diariea  of 
Birrel,  Bannatyne,  Sir  Jamea  Melvil,  the  Rev.  James  MolvU, 
Spalding,  and  others,  written  in  the  Scotch  of  the  sixteenth 
and  serenteentli  centuries. 

The  best  modwn  works  on  the  later  periods  of  Scottish 
history  are  Dalrymple's  'Annals  from  1057  to  IS7I,'  2 vols. 
4to.,  1776,  1779;  Pinkerton's  'History  fhsm  tht  Accession 
of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  that  of  Mary,'  3  vols.  4to.,  1 797  ; 
Robertson's  '  History  during  the  Reigns  of  Queen  Mary 
and  of  King  James  VI.  till  bis  Succession  to  the  Oown  ot 
BnglantI,'  3  vols.  4tOn  Lon.,  1758;  Laing's  'History  from 
the  Union  of  the  Crowns  to  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms,* 
4vds.  8vo.,  Lon.,  1804;  and  Tytler's  'History  from  tb« 
Accession  of  Alexander  II.  to  the  Union  of  the  Crowns,* 
now  in  course  of  publication. 

SiXITLAND,  UNION  WITH.  The  attempts  made  to  sab- 
jugate  Scotland  by  the  first  and  second  Edwards,  in  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, having  proved  nnsaccessful,  the  notion  of  an  incorpo- 
ration of  the  two  kingdoms  can  scarcely  b«  said  to  have 
entered  into  the  schemes  or  contemplatiens  of  practiesil 
English  statesmanship,  except  on  one  or  two  oecsaions 
for  a  moment,  till  the  course  at  events  uniti^  the  ttvo 
crowns  about  300  years  later.  It  does  not  appear  that 
such  a  consequence  was  much  thought  of  at  the  time  ns 
likely  to  flow  from  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.'s  daughter 
Margaret  with  James  IV.  of  Scotland  in  1 503.  That  mar- 
riage bad  been  proposed  by  the  Scottish  king,  and  merely 
as  the  surest  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  wars  beiweMU 
the  two  countries  that  had  been  constantly  breaking  oat 
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and  ill  that  Bacon,  vritingr  in  tba  tim«of  Jamesl.,  venturaa 
to  say,  ia,  *  that  the  joy  of  th«  city  (of  London)  thereupon 
ahowed,  by  ringing  of  bells  and  bonfires,  and  tnch  other 
incense  of -the  people,  was  more  than  could  be  expected,  in 
a  ease  of  so  neat  and  ftmb  enmity  between  the  nationa, 
especially  in  London,  whioh  waa  far  enough  oif  from  feeling 
any  of  the  former  calamities  of  the  vara;  and  therefore 
might  be  tr\.ly  attribated  to  a  secret  instinct  and  inspiring, 
which  many  times  runneth  not  only  in  the  baarta  of 
princes,  bat  in  the  pukie  and  veins  of  people,  touching  the 
happineaa  thereby  to  ensue  in  time  to  come.'  Perhapa 
Henry  himself  however  saw  deeper  into  the  future:  daring 
the  treaty,  which  was  almost  three  years  under  oonsidera- 
tion,  'it  ia  reported,'  Bacon  tells  us, '  that  the  king  remitted 
the  matter  to  his  council ;  and  that  soma  of  the  table,  in  the 
freedom  of  counsellors,  the  king  being  pnsent,  did  put  the 
ease;  that  if  Ood  should  take  the  king^s  two  sons  without 
issue,  that  then  the  kingdom  of  England  would  fall  to  the 
king  of  Seotland,  which  might  prejudice  the  monarchy  of 
England.  Whereunto  the  king  himself  replied,  that  if  that 
should  be,  Scotland  would  be  but  an  aeceasion  to  England, 
and  not  England  to  Scotland,  for  that  the  greater  would 
draw  the  less,  and  that  it  was  a  safer  union  for  England 
than  that  of  France.  This  passed  as  an  oracle,  and  silenced 
tho«e  that  moved  the  question.'  (Hutary  qf  King  Htnry 
yil.)  And  it  is  probable  enough  that  this  remark  of  the 
sagacioua  king,  working  its  way  into  the  national  mind, 
may  have  liad  considerable  effect  in  reconciling  old  pre* 
icdicea  to  the  succession  of  the  Scottish  king  when  it  ao- 
tnally  took  place  exactly  a  century  after. 

At  any  rale  we  may  assume  it  as  quite  certain  that  no- 
thing  but  such  a  previous  union  of  the  crowns  would  have 
made  the  legislative  onion  of  the  two  countries  possible. 
An  attempt  made  by  Henry  VUI..  after  the  death  of  James 
V.  in  \i4i,  10  bring  them  under  one  sceptre  by  means  of 
a  marriage  between  James's  iniiint  daughter  and  suo> 
eevtor  Mmry  and  his  son  Edward,  was  soon  abandoned. 
Fortunately,  from  the  rule  of  succession  being  in  all  points 
the  satne  in  both  kingdoms,  the  union  of  the  crowns,  which 
took  pla<*e  in  the  person  of  James  I.,  was  not  an  arrange- 
ment which  a  change  of  circumstances  might  afterwards 
break  up,  but  placed  the  two  countries  under  the  same  king 
for  all  time  coming. 

As  soon  as  James  found  himself  seated  on  the  English 
throne,  h«  addressed  himself  with  great  earnestness  to  the 
bringing  about  of  a  legislative  union  between  bis  two 
kingdoms.  [Guat  Bsitain.]  This  pn))ect  formed  the 
burthen  of  the  very  long  and  eharactensiio  speech  with 
whieh  he  opened  his  flrst  parliament,  19th  March,  IS04. 
Having  mentiuned  the  eonflrmation  of  the  union  of  the 
huuses  of  York  and  I^aneastar  in  him  by  hia  Mesoenl 
lineally  out  of  the  loins  of  Henry  VU.,'  be  wanton  to  ob* 
serve  that  the  union  of  these  two  princely  houses  was  no' 
thing  comparable  to  the  union  of  the  two  antiant  and 
&raous  kingdoms  which  were  brought  together  in  his  per- 
son ;  and  tlien  be  went  on  at  great  length  to  argue  and 
enforoe  the  advantages  of  the  oonneniion  thus  established, 
and  to  insinuate  the  expediency  of  making  it  still  closer. 
'What  God  bath  conjoined,  then,'  be  said.  Met  no  man  se- 
paiate.  I  am  ibe  husband,  and  HI  the  istlind  is  my  lawful 
wife;  I  am  the  head,  and  it  is  my  body ;  I  am  the  shep- 
herd,  and  it  is  my  flock.  I  hope  thereibre  no  man  will  be 
so  unreasonable  as  to  think,  that  I,  that  am  a  Christian 
king  under  the  Gospel,  should  be  a  polygamist  and  husband 
to  two  wives ;  that  I,  being  the  head,  should  have  a  divided 
and  monstrous  body ;  or  that  I,  being  the  shepbeid  to  so 
fair  a  flock  (whose  fold  hath  no  wall  to  hedge  it  hut  the 

four  seas),  dtould  have  my  flock  parted  in  two And 

as  God  hath  made  Scotbind  (the  ona-half  of  tbia  isle)  to 
enjuy  my  birth,  and  the  flrst  and  most  imperfect  half  of 
my  life,  and  you  here  to  enjoy  the  perfect  and  last  half 
thereof;  ao  cannot  I  think  that  any  would  be  so  injurious 
to  me,  no,  not  in  their  thoughts  and  wishes,  as  to  cut 
uunder  tbe  one  half  of  me  from  the  other.'  But  although 
James  concluded  this  part  of  his  address  by  expressing  his 
eonvietion  that  in  their  hearts  and  minds  hia  hearers  all 
applauded  his  discourse,  we  are  informed  by  the  historiana 
of  the  time  that  neither  bis  logic  nor  his  rhetoric  was  re- 
eeived  with  the  approbation  he  expected ;  and  tre  know 
that  bis  efforts  to  bring  about  the  union  wholly  failed.  On 
the  14  th  of  April  the  lord  rbancallor  moved  in  tlie  Lords 
that  some  propoaition  might  be  made  to  the  lower  bouae  for 
a  coafiemiee  aboot  tlua  affitir ;  and,  tba  motion  being  agreed 


to,  a  conference  took  place  aocmdingly  that  afternoon. 
Two  daya  after,  the  Commoiu  sent  a  message  to  tbe  Lords 
axpreaaing  tbeur  feeling  that  tbe  matter  ought  to  be  pn>« 
oaeded  in  with  great  caution  and  deliberation,  and  objecting 
to  have  any  more  conferences  till  every  man  of  their  boua* 
had  considered  of  and  delivered  hia  opinion  about  it.    On 
the  21st  a  draft  of  a  plan  for  the  unioo,  devised  by  tba 
king  himaelf,  was  read  to  tbe  Lords  by  tbe  Lord  Ceeil ;  and 
another  eonferenee  took  place  between  tin  two  bouses  on 
the  SOth,  which  resulted  in  a  bill  being  brought  in  and 
passed  appointing  certain  English  commissionera  to  treat 
with  others  to  be  named  by  tbe  parliament  of  Scotland 
ooneaming  auch  union.    (Stat.  I  Jao.  I.,  c   S.)    James's 
propoaals  are  preserved,  and  are  printed  in  tbe  '  Parliamen- 
tary History,'  together  with  a  letter  from  his  majesty  to 
tbe  (Emmons,  rating  them  roundly  for  the  slight  regaid  in 
which  they  appeared  to  hold  his  scheme.  Tbe  affair  had  been 
debated  for  several  days  together  in  that  house ;  and  notaa 
of  the  arguments  on  both  sides  are  entered  on  the  journals; 
hut  tbe  prevailing  opinion  of  the  members  may  be  gathered 
from  the  way  in  which  they  took  up  the  publication  of  a 
book  or  tract  in  favour  of  the  union  oy  Dr.  Tbornborougb, 
the  bishop  of  Bristol,  which,  on  the  30tb  of  May,  we  find 
them  complaining  of  to  the  Lords  as  a  breach  of  privilege, 
and  for  which  the  bishop  in  the  end  was  obliged  very  for< 
mally  to  confess  himself  in  the  wrong,  and  to  beg  forgive* 
ness.    His  declaration  of  error  was  recorded  in  the  juurnala 
of  the  Commons,  and  the  book  was  suppressed.    Mean- 
while little  or  nothing  was  done   by  tbe  commissioners* 
they  'no  sooner  mat,'  says  the   Parliamentary   History, 
'than  they  found  the  matter  impracticable;  for  the  Scotch, 
though  we  had  taken  their  king,  absolutely  refused  to  be 
governed  by  any  of  our  laws.'    But  tbe  aversiou  to  the 
measure  at  this  time  was  probably  very  nearly  aa  strong 
among  the  Bngliah  aa  tbe  Scotch.    Tbe  business  was  re- 
sumed in  the  next  session  (16US-6),   when   several  moi« 
oonfbrences  were  held,  and  another  act  explanatory  of  that 
of  the  last  session  was  passed  (Siat.  3  Jac.  I,c  3),  but  with 
no  further  result.  James  however  again  took  up  the  subject 
ill  the  speech  which  ha  delivered  at  the  commencement  of 
a  new  session,  18tb  November,  16U6,  and  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  to  a  great  extent  extempore:  in  introducing 
this  partof  his  address  in  particular,  ha'  said  that '  the  good- 
ness  of  tbe  matter  must  supply  his  want  of  premeditation; 
for  that  which  he  should  say  must  proceed  out  of  some  in- 
spiration, because  he  had  so  small  a  time  of  respiration  to 
ooiisiderit;  but  that  gold  did  not  need  to  be  gilded,  nor 
precious  atonea  any  ornament.'    He  then  proceeded,  flrst 
'to  answer  all  ubjeeiioos  thst  by  men  of  humorous  or  ma- 
lieioua  minds  were  opposed  against  tbia  union ;'  and  to 
point  out  tbe  advantages  of  tbe  measure  and  the  mode  of 
carrying  it  into  affeot.    In  consequence  of  this  warm  re- 
commendation, the  busineu occupied  parliament  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  session ;  but  although  an  instru- 
ment of  union,  drawn  up  by  the  oomroissiooers,  was  laid 
before  both  bouaea,  and  many  more  conferences  and  dobaies 
took  place,  all  that  was  done  was  to  pass  an  act '  For  the 
utter  abolition  of  all  memory  of  hosiiliiy  and  the  depen- 
dences thereof  between  England  and  Scotland,  and  for  the 
repressing  of  occasions  of  discord  and  disorders  in  time  to 
come.'    (Stat.  4  Jac.  L,  e.  1.)    The  principal  discunsion 
arose  on  the  naturaliaation  of  Scotsmen,  both  those  born 
since  and    those  born  before  the  king's  accession, — the 
post-nati  and  ante-nati,  as  Ihev  were  styled, — in  favour 
of    which   concession   Baron,  then    solicitor-general,    ex 
erted  himself  with  particular  feai.    The  objections  that 
were  advanced  ware  various,  but,  aa  Rapin  oDserves, '  tbe 
most  prevailing  argument,  though  it  was  not  publicly  in- 
sisted upon,  was  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  which  bafiled 
all  Bacon's  rhetoric.'    On  the  SUtof  Murch,  1607,  Jamea 
sent  for  both  bouaea  to  Whitehall,  and  took  them  to  task 
for  their  dilatoriness  in  an  harangue  which  occupies  sixteen 
closely  printed  columns  of  the  Pariiamentary  History;  and 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  on  their  reassembling  after  the  Easier 
holidays,  be  addressed  them  once  more  on  the  subject  at 
considerable  length.    But  neither  of  these  elaborate  ora 
tionsef  his  majesty  appears  to  have  made  much  imprension. 
Two  years  after  however  the  decision  of  tbe  judges  in  the 
Exchequer    chamber    in  Calvin's  case   determined    that 
Scotsmen  born  after  the  king's  accession  to  tbe  English 
crown,  were  entitled  to  purchase  and  inherit  lands  in  Eng* 
land.    'Stmt  Trial*,  ii.  659-696.) 
Tba  fltst  actual  union  of  England  a  ad  Scotland  waa  at 
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fteted  in  tlie  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1652  the 
Long  Parliament,  after  Monk's  subjugation  of  Scotland, 
lent  down  Sir  Harry  Vane,  St.  John,  and  other  oommia- 
lioners  to  obtain  from  the  Scottish  shires  and  boroughs 
their  consent  to  a  union  with  England;  upon  which,  as 
Ludlow  tells  us, '  eighteen  of  one  and  thirty  counties,  and 
twenty-four  of  sixty-six  cities  and  boroughs,  consented 
to  send  their  deputies  to  the  parliament  of  Enf^Und,  most 
of  the  rest  excusing  themselves  for  want  of  money  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  their  representatives.'  {Memoirt,  i. 
401.)  A  bill  was  afterwards  brought  in  for  incorporating 
the  two  countries  into  one  free  commonwealth ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  it  had  not  been  carried  through  its  last  stage 
when  the  parliament  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell  on  the  20th 
of  April,  1633.  Five  representatives  for  Scotland  and  six 
for  Ireland  sat  among  the  144  persons  who  met  on  the 
summons  of  Cromwell  and  the  Council  of  Officers,  5th  July, 
16S3,and  formed  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Baiebones' 
Parliament.  The  affair  of  the  union  afterwards  received 
its  completion  from  Cromwell,  who,  in  an  act  or  decree 
issued  on  h'is  own  authority  as  Lord  Protector,  12th  April, 
1654,  entitled  'Scotland  made  one  Commonwealth  with 
England,'  declared  Scotland  and  its  dependencies  to  be  in- 
corporated with  England,  and  provided  that  thirty  mem- 
bers irom  Scotland  should  sit  in  every  future  Parliament. 
It  had  in  the  preceding  December  been  declared  in  the 
Instrument  of  Grovernment  by  which  Lambert  and  the 
Council  of  Officers,  after  the  dismissal  of  Barebones*  Par- 
liament, made  over  the  supreme  authority  to  Cromwell, 
that  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Iroland 
should  be  united  into  one  commonwealth  and  government, 
and  that  England  should  be  represented  in  parliament  by 
400  members,  Scotland  by  30,  and  Ireland  by  the  same 
number.  Accordingly  the  representatives  from  Scotland, 
and  also  from  Ireland,  sat  both  in  the  parliament  which 
net  3rd  September,  1 654,  and  in  the  immediately  succeeding 
one  which  met  17th  September,  1656.  It  should  seem  how- 
ever that  the  force  of  the  Protector's  edict  came  in  course 
of  time  to  be  disputed  or  doubted ;  for  immediately  after 
the  assembling  of  the  last-mentioned  parliament  we  find 
bills  brought  in  for  uniting  Ireland  and  Scotland  into  on« 
commonwealth  with  England.  (Burton's  Diary,  i.  6  and 
12-18.)  And  several  debates  afterwards  took  place  on 
the  validity  of  the  ordinance  of  April,  1654,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  proposed  measures;  which  however  were  not 
completed  when  the  parliament  was  dissolved  by  Cromwell, 
4th  Feb.,  1658.  (Burton,  i.  346.  353.  and  ii.  57.)  The 
Scotch  and  Irish  members  also  took  their  seats  in  Richard 
Cromwell's  parliament,  which  assembled  27tb  January, 
1669 ;  and,  altbotigh  the  question  of  their  right  to  sit  gave 
occasion  to  long  debates  (Burton,  iv.  112-193),  a  vote  in  their 
favour  was  at  last  carried  by  a  considerable  majority.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  style  of  the  united  Commonwealth, 
which  may  thus  be  said  to  have  subsisted  from  July.  1653, 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  Parliament  (which  re- 
stored the  king)  in  April,  1660,  was  the  Commonwealth, 
not  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  of  the  dominions  and  territories  thereunto 
belonging. 

The  project  of  a  union  with  Scotland  was  renewed  in  the 
reign  uf  Charles  II.,  and  in  1670,  the  subject  having  been 
particularly  recommended  to  parliament  in  the  speech  from 
Uie  throne,  an  Act  was  passed  authorising  his  majesty  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  treat  for  that  purpose  with  others 
to  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  by  authority  of  the 
Scottish  parliament.  (Stat.  22  Car.  II.,  c.  9.)  The  Scot- 
tish parliament  passed  a  corresponding  Act,  and  the  com- 
missioners on  both  sides  were  named  and  met;  but  accord- 
ing to  the  writer  of  the  account  of  this  reign,  in  Kennet's 
'Complete  HiMniy,' ' after  many  conferences,  and  seeming 
resolutions  of  agreement  in  the  main  things,  they  broke  off 
in  mutual  jealousies  and  a  general  dissatisfaction.'  He  adds, 
'I  have  heard  [that]  one  of  the  Scots  commissioner*  them- 
selves confessed  it  was  their  own  fault  in  being  over  wise 
and  nice  in  the  smaller  terms  of  accommodation.'  Accord- 
ing to  a  modern  writer,  the  Scottish  commissiotlers,  'in- 
structed by  the  insignificant  share  which  their  country  ac- 
quired in  the  government  during  the  usurpation,  refused, 
on  a  subsequent  treaty,  to  accede  to  a  union  unless  the 
Scottish  estates  were  preserved  entire,  and,  instead  of  a  prxH 
portional  representation,  the  two  parliaments  were  incor- 
porated into  one.'    (Laing*!  HUlory  of  Scotland,  iv.  58.) 

The  scheme  of  a  union  between  die  two  countries  was 


again  agitated  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  William, 
who,  in  his  letter  to  the  Scottish  convention,  dated  7th 
March,  1689,  stated  that  be  had  been  glad  to  find  so  many 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  when  in  London,  so 
much  inclined  to  the  proposal,  and  declared  his  resolution 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  in  advancing  everything  that 
might  conduce  to  the  effectuating  the  same.  The  conven- 
tion, in  compliance  with  this  leprasentation,  nominated 
commissioners  to  treat  upon  the  subject,  and  William,  in 
opening  the  first  session  of  his  second  parliament,  2l8t 
March,  1690,  expressed  his  desire  that  commissioners  might 
also  be  nominated  in  England,  *  to  see  if  such  terms  could 
be  agreed  on  as  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  both  nations,' 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  be  presented  to  parliament  in  some 
future  session.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  was 
done  in  consequence.  In  his  last  message  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  28ih  February,  1702  (five  days  before  his  death), 
his  majesty  again  in  very  earnest  terms  recommended  the 
union  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  as  that  than  which 
nothing  oould  more  contribute  to  the  present  and  fiitiiTe 
security  and  happiness  of  both  countries. 

In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  immediately  after 
the  accession  of  Anne  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  for  empowering  her  majesty  to  appoint  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  others  from  Scotland  tor  a  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  which,  although  warmly  opposed, 
was  in  the  end  carried  through  both  houses  by  great  ma- 
jorities. (Stat  1  Ann.,  c.  8.)  A  similar  Act  having  been 
passed  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  commissioners  were 
appointed  for  both  kingdoms,  who  met  for  the  first  time  at 
the  Cockpit,  22nd  October,  1 702.  But  after  having  agreed 
*  that  the  two  kingdoms  should  be  inseparably  united  into 
one  monarchy  under  her  majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors, 
and  under  the  same  limitations,  aecording  to  the  Acts  of 
SettlemenC  such  difScuUies  arose  out  of  a  proposition  of  the 
Scotch  commissioners  for  preserving  the  exclusive  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Darien  Company,  that  no  further  pro- 
gress could  be  made;  and  the  parliament  which  met  in 
Scotland  the  next  year  annulled  the  commission. 

The  subject  however  was  attain  taken  up  by  the  English 
parliament  in  the  session  which  began  on  the  29th, of  Octo- 
oer,  1704 ;  and  an  act  was  passed  (Stat  3  and  4  Ann.,  c.  6) 
'  For  the  effectual  securing  the  kingdom  of  England  from 
the  apparent  dangers  that  may  arise  from  several  acts  lately 
passed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,'  which  again  authorised 
her  majesty  to  nominate  commissioners  to  treat  of  the  union 
as  soon  as  the  Scottish  parliament  should  pass  an  act  for 
the  same  purpose.  Meanwhile,  till  the  succession  of  the 
crown  of  that  kingdom  should  be  settled  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  the  crown  of  England,  natives  of  Scotland  were 
declared  to  be  aliens,  and  the  importation  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  coal  from  that  country  was  prohibited.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  the  next  session  of  the  Scottish  parliament, 
which  began  28th  June,  1705,  the  act  required  was  passed, 
though  not  without  strong  opposition,  a  protest  of  the  Duke 
of  Athol  against  it  being  adhered  to  by  25  peers,  35 
barons  (or  representatives  of  shires),  and  18  memben  fbr 
boroughs.  On  this  the  late  English  act  was  immediately 
repealed  (by  stat.  4  and  5  Ann.,  c.  15).  The  Scottish  com- 
missioners, 31  in  number,  having  been  appointed  by  the 
queen  on  the  27th  of  February,  1706,  and  the  English,  also 
31,  on  the  10th  of  April,  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  (Cock- 
pit at  Whitehall  on  the  16ih  of  that  month.  Their  deli- 
berations were  continued  till  the  22nd  of  July,  when  the 
articles  were  signed  and  sealed,  and  on  the  next  day  they 
were  presented  to  the  queen  at  St.  James's.  They  were  stiU 
however  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  public.  The 
Scottish  parliament  was  opened,  for  the  last  time,  on  the  3rd 
of  October,  by  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  as  high  oommi*- 
sioner ;  and  the  discussion  on  the  proposed  union  was  com- 
menced on  the  12th.  The  articles  were  warmly  opposed  in 
debate ;  many  petitions  were  presented  against  the  measure; 
and  the  violence  of  the  Edinburieh  populace  became  so 
threatening,  that  it  was  at  length  deemed  expedient  that  the 
parliament  should  carry  on  its  deliberations  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  military  force ;  but  on  the  4th  of  November  the 
first  article  was  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  33  votes ;  and 
in  the  end  all  the  other  articles  were  carried,  without  being 
subjected  to  any  alteration  of  consequence.  The  last,  the 
2Stb,  was  agreed  to  on  the  I4th  of  January,  17U7;  and  on 
the  16th  the  Act  of  ratification  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
110  against  69.  According  to  the  'Memoirs' of  Creorge 
Lockmrt,  Esq.,  of  GonivaU,  a  sum  of  80,5401,  was  distot- 
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bated  from  the  Bnf^ish  treunry  amonfi;  the  memberii,  lorda 
and  eoraraoneni  together,  to  ueure  their  votes.  On  the 
S5th  of  March  the  parliament  was  pron^oed,  or  adjourned, 
by  Qtte«isherry  to  the  SSnd  of  Apiil;  but  it  never  met 
•gain. 

Meanwhile  the  English  parliament  had  met  on  the  3rd 
of  December;  and  on  the  28th  of  January  the  queen  came 
to  the  Home  of  Lords,  and  intimated,  in  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  parliament  of 
Scotland.  The  discussion  of  the  articles  was  commenced  in 
the  Commons,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  on  the 
4th  of  February ;  and,  after  little  opposition  or  debate,  the 
report  of  the  committee,  approving  of  them,  without  any 
amendment,  was  received  on  the  81  h.  The  subject  appears 
to  have  undergone  somewhat  more  discussion  in  the  Lords ; 
hut  in  that  house  too  all  the  articles  were  approved  of  by 
great  m^rities.  In  a  division  which  took  place,  on  the 
ISth  of  February,  -on  the  22nd  artide,  the  numbers  are 
Doted  to  have  been,  contenu  71,  not  contents  22.  The 
articles  were  then  formed  into  a  bill,  which  her  majesty 
came  down  to  the  HouM  of  Lords  and  gave  her  assent  to 
on  the  6th  of  March. 

The  articles  of  union,  as  embodied  in  this  act  (stat  6 
Ann.,  c.  11,  or  5  and  6  Ann.,  e.  8,  in  the  common  printed 
editions)  are  twenty- five  in  number.    The  Ist  declares  the 
two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  to  be  for  ever  united 
into  one  kingdom  by  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  from  Ist 
May,  1 707.  The  2nd  fixes  the  succession,  in  default  of  issne 
of  her  majesty,  in  the  Princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body  being  Protestants.  [Gsorox  L]  By  the  3rd  the  United 
Kingdom  is  appointed  to  be  represented  in  one  and  the 
same  parliament,  to  be  styled  the  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.   The  4th  gives  to  all  subjects  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(oil  freedom  and  intercourse  of  trade  and  navigation  to  all 
places  in  the  said  kingdom  and  the  plantations,  and  a  com- 
manication  of  all  other  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages 
bebnging  to  the  subjects  of  either  kingdom.    The  next  13 
articles  relate  severally  to  shipping,  regulations  of  trade, 
excise,  salt  duties,  &c.,  the  land  tax,  stamp  duties,  duties 
on  windows,  duties  on  coals,  the  malt  duty,  the  proportion 
of  other  duties  to  be  charged  on  Scotland,  further  provisions 
on  proportion  of  charges  and  application  of  revenue,  the 
aaaimilation  of  the  Scottish  coin  in  standard  and  value  to 
that  of  England,  and  the  introduction  of  the  English  weights 
and  measures  into  Scotland.    The  18  th  article  provides  that 
all  laws  in  use  in  Scotland,  not  repealed  by  the  treaty,  shall 
remain  of  the  same  force  as  before,  but  alterable  by  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  with  this  difference,  'that  the  laws 
which  concern  public  right,  policy,  and  civil  government 
may  he  made  the  same  throughout  the  whole  United  King- 
dom ;  but  that  no  alteration  be  made  in  laws  which  concern 
private  right,  except  for  evident  utility  of  the  subjects  within 
Scotland.'    The  19th  article  enacts  the  continuance  of  the 
eourts  of  session  and  juatieiary,  the  admiralty  jurisdictions, 
and  other  eourts  of  Scotland;  provides  for  the  establishment 
«fa  court  of  exchequer  there ;  and  authorises  the  crowu  to 
continue  a  Scottish  privy  council.  The  20th  article  reserves 
to  the  owners  all  heritable  offices  and  jurisdictions.    The 
21st  guarantees  the  rights   and    privileges  of  the   royal 
burghs.      The  22ad  r^ulates  the  representation  of  the 
Sooieh  peer^e  by  sixteen  lords  of  parliament,  and  of  the 
shires  and  burghs  by  forty-flve  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     The  23rd  settles  the  privileges  of  the  sixteen 
Rpreseniative  peers ;  and  the  24th  relates  to  the  rank  and 
peoedency  of  the  Lyon  King  of  Arms,  the  great  seal,  the 
privy  seal,  and  the  preservation  of  the  regalia  and  public 
leeords  of  Scotland,  which  it  is  declared  shall  continue  to 
lie  kept  in  Scotland  in  all  time  coming.    The  2Sth,  finally, 
maets  that  all  laws  of  either  kingdom,  contrary  to  or  in- 
consistent with  the  terms  of  these  articles,  shall  cease  and 
become  void.     The  statute  also  embodies  and  ratifies  an 
act  passed  at  the  same  time  with  the  articles,  by  the  Scot- 
tish parliament,  establishing  and  confirming  the  Protestant 
religioD,   the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the 
Scottish  church  and  its  Presbyterian  church  government 
aad  discipline   by    kirk  sessions,    presbyteries,   provincial 
synods,  and  general  assemblies,  as  the  only  government  of 
the  church  within  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  providing 
that  the  universities  and  ooUeges  of  St.  Andrew's,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh  shall  in  like  manner  continue 
for  erer,  and  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to  hear  office 
in  any  of  them  without  subscribing  the  said  Confession,  as 
the  confeasion  of  tbeir  faith ;  a  simQar  act  for  the  security 


of  the  eharch  of  England  passed  In  the  present  leuion  by 
the  English  parliament ;  and  another  act  passed  by  the 
Scottish  parliament  for  settling  the  election  of  the  sixteen 
peers  and  the  forty-five  members  for  Scotland. 
SCOTO'PHILUS.    [Owls.] 
SCOTORNIS.    [NiOHT  Jars,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  228.1 
SCOTT,  DANIEL.    [Stkpkens,  H.] 
SCOTT,  SIR  MICHAEL,  was  born  in  Scotland,  In  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.    If  he  really  was,  as 
has  been  assumed,  Scott  of  Balweary,  he  succeeded  in  right 
of  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Richard  Balweary  of  that  ilk  (as  it  is  phrased),  to  that 
estate,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Kirkoldy,  in  Fifesbire,  and 

is  now,  we  believe,  the  property  of Feigusson,  Esq., 

of  Raith.    An  antient  tower  in  ruins  still  exists  on  it,  or 
did  exist  not  many  years  ago. 

The  literary  reputation  both  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  and  of 
his  contemporary  Thomas  Learmont  (the  Rhymer)  may  be 
taken  as  affording  a  presumption,  which  other  circum- 
stances go  to  corroborate,  that  Scotland  in  the  thirteenth 
century  was  by  no  means  in  the  benighted  state  commonly 
supposed.  In  fact  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  during  the 
peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  of  Alexander  III.,  which  ter- 
minated in  1286,  the  dawn  of  civilization  in  the  northern 
part  of  our  island  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  more  ad- 
vanced light  of  arts  and  letters  in  England  than  was  gene- 
rally maintained  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  two 
countries.  Soolt  however  probably  studied  at  some  foreign 
university,  either  Oxford  or  Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  France  in  early  life,  and  to  have  spent  some  years  in  that 
country ;  after  which  be  proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  em- 
peror Frederic  II.,  who,  possessed  of  remarkable  literary  ac- 
quirements himself,  was  then  the  great  patron  of  learned 
men.  If  he  did  not  however  remain  in  (rermany  after  the 
death  of  Frederic,  which  took  place  in  1250,  he  must  have 
been  still  only  in  early  manhood  when  he  left  that  country 
— most  probably  at  least  under  thirty, — since,  as  we  shall  find, 
he  was  employed  in  public  duiies  scarcely  suited  to  a  person 
in  very  advanced  age  forty  years  after  this  date.  If  he 
passed  some  years,  as  is  asserted,  at  the  court  of  Frederie, 
he  could  not  well  have  been  much  more  than  twenty  when 
he  first  presented  himself  to  or  was  sent  for  by  the  Emperor. 
Dempster  indeed  states  that  he  was  but  a  young  man  when 
he  was  writing  books  at  the  request  of  Frederic,  '  cujus 
rogatu  bio  etiam  juvenis  multa  opera  scribere  est  agressus.' 
Yet  Dempster  was  not  aware  that  he  was  Scott  of  Balweary  ■ 
he  tells  us  indeed  that  his  name  Scottu  was  not  that  of  his 
family,  but  of  his  nation.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Michael 
Scott  of  Balweary,  whom  we  find  living  in  Scotland,  and 
actively  engaged  in  the  public  service,  in  1290,  may  be 
mistakenly  assumed  to  have  been  the  learned  person  of  that 
name  who  resided  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  ? 

They  tell  us,  too,  that  upon  leaving  Germany,  Scott  came 
to  England,  where  he  was  received  into  great  favour  by 
Edward  I.  But  Edward  did  not  become  king  of  England 
till  1272,  twenty- two  years  after  the  death  of  the  learned 
Scotsman's  (German  patron.  Some  account  of  what  Mi- 
chael was  about  during  this  long  interval  is  therefore  a  de- 
sideratum. 

From  England  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  his  native 
country,  though  when  is  not  precisely  noted.  For  the  rest,  all 
that  is  known  is  that  a  Michael  Scott  of  Balweary,  who  is 
spoken  of  by  Hector  Boece  as  the  famous  scholar  of  that 
name,  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors  (Sir  Michael  de 
Wemyss,  another  Fife  baron,  was  the  other)  sent  to  Norway 
by  the  estates  of  Scotland,  in  1290,  to  bring  home  the  infant 
heiress  of  the  throne  (Margaret,  called  the  Maiden  of  Nor- 
way, daughter  of  the  Norwegian  king  Eric). 

The  common  account  is,  that  Sir  Michael  Scott  died  in 
Scotland  in  the  following  year,  1291.  Dempster  says,  '  Vixit 
usque  in  ultimam  senectutem,  et  attigit  annum  MCCXCL, 
quo  obiisse  certum.'  But  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  Fife  and  Kinross,' — after  telling  us  that, '  in  testi 
mony  of  this  honourable  commission  ana  embassy'  in  which 
the  two  'equites  Fifani  illustres,  et  suromoe  prudentiae 
spud  suos  illis  temporibus  habiti,'  as  Buchanan  describes 
them,  were  employed,  '  there  is  still  preserved  in  the 
bouse  of  Wemyss  a  silver  basin  of  an  antique  fashion, 
which  David  [Michael?]  de  Wemyss  got  from  the  king 
of  Norway  at  that  time  — adds :  '  And  there  is  an  inden- 
ture betwixt  Sir  Mic^hael  Wemyss  de  eodem  miles,  and  Sir 
Michael  Scott  of  Balweary,  miles,  in  praesentia  Joannia, 
BaUoIi  regis,  apud  Mooasterium  de  Lundoris,  anno  1894*^ 
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(Edit  of  1803,  p.  326.)  We  stupeet  there  is  no  cmdenee 
for  the  death  of  Sir  Michael  Seott  in  1291,  at  all  to  be  com- 
pared wiih  this  evidence  of  the  exiatenee  of  a  peraon  of  the 
same  name  and  designation  three  years  later.  But  in  an- 
other place  (p.  3l6)8ibbald  asserts  that  the  same  Soott  who 
was  Mnt  to  Norway  in  1290,  went  on  a  second  embassy  to 
that  country  to  demand  the  oesaion  of  the  Orcades,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Robert  L,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1310.  If 
this  statement  be  correct,  it  is  in  the  hiehest  deeree  impro- 
bable that  Michael  Scott  the  ambassador  oould  have  been 
the  person  of  the  same  name  who  flrured  as  a  distini^uished 
jterary  character  ^t  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  more  than 
sixty  years  before.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  one  was  the 
son  of  the  other. 

The  real  or  supposed  literary  works  of  Sir  Michael  Scott 
are  the  following: — 

1,  'A  History  of  Animals,'  in  Latin;  according  to  some 
authorities,  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  Avieenna.  But 
of  this  we  know  nothing.  Dr.  George  Mackenzie,  Scott's 
most  elaborate  hioirrapher,  says  that  the  work  exists  'in  fol. 
editionis  neoue  tempore  neque  loco  expressis.'  Dempster 
mentions  '  Abbreviationes  Avicennts'  in  one  book,  and  also 
'De  Animalibus  ad  Cassarem'  (t.«.  Frederic),  in  one  book. 

2,  'Aristotelis  Opera,  Latine  versa,  partim  e  Graeco,  par- 
tim  Arabico,  per  viros  lectos  et  in  uiriusque  linguee  proia- 
tione  peritos,  jussu  Imperatoris  Prederici  II,'  fol.,  Venet, 
1496.  The  common  accounts  make  Scott  to  have  been  the 
sole  author  of  this  translation ;  but  it  proclaims  itself,  as 
We  see,  to  be  the  work  of  several  hands.  Possibly  Scott 
nay  have  contributed  the  translation  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory, and  may  have  done  it  from  the  Arabic,  which  may  be 
all  the  foundation  for  the  assignment  to  liim  of  the  verxion 
of  Avirenna.  Warton,  speaking  of  the  new  translations  of 
Aristotle  ttaax  the  original  Oreek  into  Latin,  made  about 
the  twelfth  century,  says,  '  I  believe  the  translators  under- 
stood very  little  Greek.  Our  countryman,  Michael  Seotos, 
was  one  of  the  flrst  of  them,  who  was  assisted  by  Andrew,  a 
Jew.  Michael  was  astrologer  to  Frederic,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  appears  to  have  executed  his  translations  at  To- 
ledo in  Spain,  about  the  year  1 220.  These  new  versions  were 
perhaps  little  more  than  corrections  from  those  of  the  early 
Arabians,  made  under  the  inspection  of  the  learned  Spanish 
Saracens.'  I  Not*  to  Dissert,  on  Introd.  of  Learning  into 
England,  in  Hist,  of  English  Poetry.) 

3,  '  De  Procreatione,  et  Hominis  Phisionomia,  Opus.' 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  i  his  tract  in  the  Kmg's 
Library  at  the  British  Museum,  printed,  without  the  mtme 
of  the  place,  in  1477  ;  and  in  the  general  library  ot  the  mu- 
seum are  oiher  editions,  with  the  title  sliKhtlv  varied,  printed 
in  1480 and  1487 ;  and  some,  both  in  4to.  ana  l2mo.,  without 
date,  and  possibly  still  older.  It  Is  also  the  same  work 
which  was  printed,  with  the  title  of  '  De  Secretis  Naturte,' 
at  Strasburg  in  1607,  and  at  Frankfort  in  1615,  in  l6mo., 
and  with  the  works  of  Albertus  Magnus,  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1655, 1660,  &c.,  in  12mo.  Bayle  had  an  Italian  tran^ilatlon 
of  it,  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  seven  leaves,  printed  at  Venice 
in  1533,  with  the  title '  Physionomia,  laoual  compilo  Maestro 
Michael  Scotto,  i  prieghi  di  Kederieo  itomano  Imperatore, 
fiuomo  di  grun  scienza ;  e  i  cosa  molte  notabile,  e  da  tener 
secreta,  pero  che  I'i  di  grande  etScacia,  e  comprende  cose 
Secrete  delta  nature,  bastanti  ad  ogtti  aslrologo;  eddiviso 
in  tre  parti.' 

4,  'Mensa  Philosophica,  teu  Enchiridion,  in  quo  de 
qunstionibus  mensaliuus,  et  variis  ae  jucundis  bominum 
congressibus,  agitur,'  Franc,  12mo.,  1602;  8vo.,  1608; 
Lips.,  24mo.,  1603.  There  is  an  English  translation  of  this 
treatise  (which  Tiedemann,  in  his  '  Esprit  de  la  Philosophie 
Speculative,'  says  oontains  some  curious  things),  entitled 
'  The  Philosopher's  Banquet,'  done  into  Bngliati  by  W.  B., 
3rd  edit ,  enlarged,  12mo.,  London,  1633. 

6,  '  Qunsiiu  Curiosa  de  Nature  Solis  et  Lnns.'  This  is 
a  chemical  treatise  upon  the  transmutation  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  is  printed  in  the  5th  vol.  of  the  '  Theatrum  Chi- 
mioum,'  8vo.,  Strassburg,  1622. 

6,  '  Eximii  aique  exoellentissimi  phvaionnim  motuum 
eursusque  syderil  investigatoris,  Mich.  Scotti,  super  autor. 
Spharar.,  cum  qusBMlionibus  diligenier  emendatis,  incipit 
expositio  perfecta,  illustrissimi  Iinpemtoris  D.  D.  Frederici 
piacibus.'  Tliis  is  a  commentary  upon  the  celebrated 
treatise  of  SacroboBco'  De  Sphsra,'  butis  a  mere  compilation, 
and  is  believed  to  be  falsely  attributed  to  Scott.  Dempster, 
afiur  his  fashion,  enumerates  a  long  list  of  additional  tides, 
which  it  is  quite  unneoesaary  to  transcribe. 


But  Midtaal  Seott's  ohief  repntatioa  after  his  death,  if  not 
inhisIifetiiB«,wasasagi«atniagician.  'Deque,' says  Demp- 
ster, writing  in  tba  befinning  of  the  serontoenth  century, '  in- 
numerabiloaetiam  nunc  hodie  aoiles  fkbulte  ciieumferuntnr, 
nee  ullum  apiid  noitmtes  clarius  nomen.'  Even  to  this 
day  he  is  traditionally  renambered  in  that  charaeter  in  his 
own  country ;  and  various  legenils  of  his  wondrous  per- 
fimnances  are  still  told,  and  half  believed,  among  the  pea- 
aantry,  some  of  whieh  may  be  found  eoUeoted  in  the  notes 
to  Sir  Walter  Seott's  ■  Lay  of  the  Lost  Minstrel,'  in  which 
poem  the  opening  of  the  winrd's  grave  in  the  abbey  of 
Melroae.  and  the  taking  from  the  drnd  man's  cold  hand  of 
his  '  book  of  might,'  make  so  striking  an  incidenL  Demp- 
ster says,  'Ut  puto,  in  Srotia  libri  ipaius  dicebantur  me 
paero  extare,  sed  sine  horrore  quodam  non  posse  attingi,  ob 
malorum  dnmonum  prmstigias,  qua  illis  apertis  flebant 
But  in  earlier  times  the  fame  of  bis  magio  akill  was  spread 
over  Europe.  Dante  has  introduced  him  in  his  'Infomo-' — 

'  Qnpll'  altio,  ell*  ne'  IIumM  )  eoA  poeo, 
Hiehdi  )-«olta  to,  eh*  wnnwuta 
Mb  wniMb»  tni*  Mpps  U  siuoeo.' 

(  Canto  XL,  T.  117.) 

and  be  is  also  mentioned  by  Boccaccio  and  other  early  Italian 
writers.  He  is  severely  arraiKned  by  John  Picus  (Miran- 
dula),  in  bis  work  against  astrology ;  and  is  defended  from 
such  cliarges,  as  well  as  Picus  himsclC  in  Naudi's  '  Apo- 
logie  pour  les  grands  personnages  fkussement  accuses  de 
Mane.' 

l^e  Scottish  tradition,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  that  Michael 
Scott  was  buried  in  his  own  country,  at  Melroae.  Another 
account  however  makes  him  to  have  died,  and  his  remains 
to  have  been  interred,  in  the  abbey  of  Dime  or  Holme 
Cultram,  in  Cuaiberland ;  and  here  also,  it  is  pretended,  his 
magic  books  were  preserved.  Saichells,  in  his  rhyming 
'  History  of  the  Right  Honourable  Name  of  Seott,'  affirms 
that  he  got  his  account  of  the  origin  of  that  name  out  of 
an  extract  from  one  of  Michael  Suoit's  works  which  a  person 
showed  him  at  Burgh-under-Bowness,  in  (Jumberland,  in 
the  year  1629.  His  informant  told  him,  he  says,  that  tba 
book  from  which  the  passage  was  taken  was  never  yet  read 
throuKh,  and  never  would  be;  young  scholars  had  only 
picked  out  something  from  the  contents,  but  none  dared  to 
read  the  body  of  the  work.    And  he  adds^ 

'  He  rurinl  me  aloag  the  eiutte  then, 
Aati  •huir,4  hii  whilen  buok  tieiigtiif  on  an  boa  ola 
Hie  wriUm  ppB  did  eeem  to  me  la  lie 
or  hardeued  metal,  like  uleei.  or  aecumie  ; 
The  tolume  of  it  did  teem  ao  lar<e  to  no 
Aa  Iho  Book  or  Manna  and  Tnrk'a  HIeiocio. 
TheS  in  th»  ehurali  he  lot  me  •«• 
A  ttone  witere  Mr.  Michael  Scott  did  lie  ;*  kc  Ira. 

This  has  been  taken  for  a  piece  of  poetic  invention  in 
Satehelb ;  but  wo  may  observe  that  Camden,  in  hia '  Bri- 
tannia,' tells  us  that  the  ma);ic  books  or  Miehsel  Scott  were 
in  his  time  siill  said  to  be  preserved  at  Ulme,  ibuugh  they 
were  than  mouldering  to  dust  It  is  probable  from  this 
that  they  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  sbowiiiK  at  that  place 
some  antlent  volumes  which  they  called  Seott's  magic 
writings.  Camden  adds,  '  He  was  a  monk  of  this  plaoe 
about  the  year  1290,  and  agiplied  himself  so  closely  to  the 
mathemaiies  and  other  abstruse  parts  of  learning,  that  be 
was  generally  looked  on  as  a  conjuror ;  and  a  vain  creduloua 
humuur  hw  banded  down  I  know  not  what  miraeles  done 
by  him.' 

The  present  representative  of  the  antient  fkmily  of  the 
Sootts  of  Balweary  is  said  to  be  Sir  William  Soott  of  Ane- 
nim  (in  Roxburglishire),  Bart.  (Douglas's  Banmaga  trf 
Scotland,  ed.  1 798,  pp.  302  et  saq.) 

(The  two  chief  authorities  for  the  biography  of  Michael 
Scott  are  Dempster,  '  Historia  Ecclesiasiica  Scotorum,' 
whieh  is  full  of  liee;  and  Dr.  Mackenzie's  '  Lives  of  the 
Scottish  Writers,'  a  compilation  of  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  abounding  also  in  apocryphal  matter,  and  deatitute 
of  anything  like  critical  spirit.  Maekensie's  notice  ex- 
tends to  eighteen  folio  pagea,  but  of  thaae  thirteen  era  oceu- 
Jiied  with  an  account  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  translated 
torn  the  *  (Buvres  Diverses'  of  the  P^  Rapin,  and  above 
four  more  with  equally  irrelevant  matter.  Tbere  is  a  short 
article  on  Soott  in  Bayle;  and  one  of  mora  detail,  to  which 
we  have  been  indebted  fbr  several  facts  respecting  his 
writings,  in  the  *  Bii^aphie  Universelle.*) 

8(X>TT,  WALTER,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh.on  the  15th 
of  August,  1771.  He  died  at  AbboUford,  on  the  21st  oi 
September,  1832.  The  aixty-ona  yearaof  his  life  ware  flited 
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by  the  ineetsant  labonn  of  a  strong  and  TMflaH  mind,  vbich 
m  the  latter  half  of  its  career  fixed  upon  its  own  eiforts  no 
small  share  of  public  attention,  during  one  of  the  most  ex- 
eiting  periods  of  European  history.  How  much  of  the 
European  fhme  of  Scott  has  been  a  eonsequenee  of  genuine 
poetical  power,  and  likely  to  endure ;  how  much  of  it  has 
been  the  result  of  accidental  circumstances,  and  sure  to  die 
away,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  decide.  The  contemporaries  of 
a  man  of  genius  are  no  more  able  to  estimate  his  intellectual 
Mature  and  oroportions  aright,  than  the  man  who  stands 
dose  under  the  wall  of  Westminster  Abbey  would  be  to  de- 
cide  upon  its  architectural  merits.  All  that  can  yet  be  done 
is  to  allow  facts  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  to  recommend 
a  sincere  opinion  to  a  candid  acceptation. 

Scott's  first  appearance  in  print  was  in  the  ynr  1796, 
when,  as  he  himself  playfully  says,  he  was  'prevailed  on  by 
the  request  of  friends  to  indulee  his  own  vanity  by  publish- 
ing the  translations  of  Burger  s  "  Leonora  "  and  the  "  Wild 
Hunuman"  in  a  thin  quarto.'  This  event  is  of  no  further 
importance  than  as  It  marks  the  termination  of  his  proba- 
tionary career— his  course  of  hard  study,  with  vague 
aspirations  after  some  mode  of  turning  it  to  account  The 
simple  act  of  printing  a  couple  of  tranalations  from  no  very 
eminent  poet,  had  with  bioa,  as  an  equally  unimportant  act 
has  with  many  others,  decided  his  fate.  The  die  was  cast : 
from  that  moment  he  was  an  author  for  life. 

The  history  of  his  early  boyhood  is  the  tale  of  a  naturally 
strong  constitution  struegling  with  disease.  He  had  at- 
tained his  twenty-second  month,  and  could  already  walk 
tolerably  well  for  a  child  of  big  age,  when  the  girl  who  took 
care  of  him  was  awakened  one  morning  by  bis  screams, 
and  on  examination  found  bis  right  leg  powerless  and  cold 
as  marble.  Medical  aid  was  vain;  he  was  lame  for  life; 
and  during  upwards  of  two  years,  the  previously  healthy 
boy  continued  a  pining  child.  In  bis  flflh  year,  his  parents 
thought  him  sufficiently  re<«vered  to  trust  him  first  to  the 
charge  of  his  grandfather  at  Sandy  Knowe  on  the  Tweed, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  a  maiden  aunt,  who  carried  him  to 
Bath.  The  boy  had  attained  his  eixhih  year  before  he  was 
deemed  struns  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  high  school  of  Edin- 
burgh. While  attending  this  seminary,  and  during  the 
first  winter  of  his  attendance  at  college  (1 784),  he  enjoyed 
tolerably  good  health,  and  was  able,  notwithstanding  his 
lameness,  to  join  in  most  of  the  sports  of  his  class- fellows. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1784  he  had  a  violent  attack 
of  sickness,  for  the  only  distinct  account  of  whioh  w«  are 
indebted  to  himself: — '  My  indisposition  arose  in  part  at 
least  from  my  having  broken  a  blood-vessel ;  and  motion 
and  speech  were  for  a  long  time  pronounced  positively  dan- 
gerous. For  several  weeks  I  was  confined  strictly  to  my 
bed,  during  which  time  I  was  not  allowed  to  speak  above  a 
whisper,  to  eat  mure  than  a  spoonful  or  two  of  boiled  rice, 
or  to  have  more  covering  than  a  counterpane.'  In  May, 
1786,  be  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  commence  his  ap- 
prenticeship as  writer  to  the  signet,  at  that  time  the  usual 
commencement  of  the  education  of  Scotch  barristers ;  and 
his  subaeifuent  lifis  was  little  troubled  with  indisposition. 

These  juvenile  sicknesses  had  a  powerful  influence  upon 
the  development  of  his  mental  powers.  The  aunt  to  whose 
care  be  was  entrusted  when  a  mere  boy,  possessed  an  im- 
mense store  of  legendary  tales,  which  were  frequently  put 
in  requisition  ibr  the  amusement  of  the  invalid.  During 
the  coDflnement  of  his  second  attack  he  was  allowed  to 
devonr  the  contents  of  a  circulating  library,  founded,  it 
is  believed,  by  Allan  Ramsay,  rich  in  '  the  romances  of 
chivalry  and  the  ponderous  folio*  of  Cyrus  and  Cassandra, 
down  to  the  most  approved  works  of  modern  times.'  Scott 
has  declared, '  I  believe  I  read  almost  all  the  romances,  old 
pisya,  and  epic  poetry  in  that  formidable  collection.'  The 
child's  love  of  stories  was  thus  ripened  into  an  ill-regulated 
fondneae  for  books ;  the  practice  of  reading,  to  which  he 
was  drawn  by  inability  to  do  anything  else,  created  a  craving 
fw  that  plMsare,  and  the  constant  succession  of  new  books 
rendered  unnecessary  the  exercise  of  attention  required  to 
extract  a  new  pleasure  on  reperusaL  His  mind  was  accus- 
tomed to  find  pleasure  in  yielding  passively  to  a  succession 
of  new  images.  Those  ideas  remained  impressed  on  his 
memory  which  mont  roused  hi«  emotions;  and  be  con- 
tracted unconsciously  the  habit  of  grouping  them  in  eon- 
Ibrmity  to  that  law  of  association  which  links  events  following 
or  seeming  to  arise  out  of  each  other  in  the  progress  of  an 
adventure.  Hia  mind  even  at  that  early  age  was  developing 
the  talento  of  the  story-teller,  and,  as  in  the  cases  of  Gothe 


and  Riohardaon,  the  praoocioua  command  of  IwagniM 
giving  voio*  and  form  to  the  stories  which  hie  imagination 
constructed,  showed  itself  in  the  pleasure  he  found  in  iiH 
venting  and  telling  tales  tot  the  amusement  of  hia  com- 
panions. 

The  sooieW  around  him  was  ikvonntbla  to  the  nouriali> 
ment  of  such  tendencies.  His  father  wu  a  strict  discipli- 
narian, a  precision  in  religion,  and  a  legal  formalist  He 
exacted  from  his  children  a  strict  observance  of  the  outward 
forms  of  religion,  and  spared  no  trouble  to  imbue  their 
minds  with  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  national 
church.  He  strove  to  make  the  actions  of  bis  domeetie 
circle  as  strictly  conformable  to  rules  as  his  cause*  in  tin 
Court  of  Session.  Tli*  strong  hand  of  discipline  like  this 
only  serves  to  make  children  more  intent  upon  the  stolen 
enjoyment  of  their  favourite  amusements.  Walter  reed 
with  more  avidity  what  his  &ther  scorned  a*  trilling  read- 
ing, and  hung  on  the  lip*  of  every  one  who  could  gratify 
him  with  legendary  tales.  He  was  surrounded  too  by  cha- 
racters calculated  to  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind 
of  a  bookish  boy.  The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had  by  that 
time  settled  down  into  the  same  regulated  habits  of  steady 
ihdustry  that  still  characterize  them ;  but  many  old-world 
character*  belonging  to  a  less  tranquil  period  were  still  8ur> 
viving.  Oeorge  Constable,  of  Wallace  Craigie,  near  Dundee^ 
who  sat  for  his  picture  in  the  '  Antiquary ;'  Mra.  Anne 
Murray  Keith,  the  Mr*.  Bethune  Babel  of  the  'Chronicle* 
of  the  Canongate ;'  Mrs.  Margaret  Swinton,  who  figures  ia 
the  introduction  to  'My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror;'  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  of  Invemahyle,  a  Highland  gentleman,  wfae 
had  been  *  out  in  the  forty-five,'  by  their  appearance  and 
convetaation  carried  the  boy's  imagination  back  to  a  state  of 
society  which  had  ceased  to  exist  and  formed  a  connecting 
link  between  the  real  world  in  which  he  Uved  and  the  ima- 
ginary world  which  he  found  fn  his  romance*.  He  had 
opportunities  too  of  observing  closely  the  manners  and  ftwl* 
ings  of  the  lower  classes  of  •ociety  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  south  of  Scotland.  His  grandfather,  being  a 
farmer,  lived  on  a  footing  of  more  familiar  intercourse  with 
his  domestics  than  was  even  then  customary  in  towns,  and 
in  his  houae  Scott  learned  the  pass-word  to  the  confidence 
of  that  class.  As  he  grew  in  years  and  in  strength,  he  was 
encouraged  by  his  family,  probably  with  a  view  to  confirm 
his  bealib,  to  take  long  rambles  on  foot  and  on  horseback 
through  the  border  and  highland  counties  where  his  father 
had  relations  or  clients. 

The  impressions  thus  derived  might  have  ftded  even  from 
a  retentive  memory  in  the  busy  period  of  confirmed  man- 
hood ;  but  a  direction  had  been  given  to  his  awakening  in* 
telteet,  whioh  led  him  to  brood  over  and  cherish  them.  On 
one  of  his  visits  to  a  paternal  uncle,  who  resided  in  the  en- 
virons of  Kelso,  be  became  acquainted  with  the  collection* 
of  the  bishop  of  Dromore.  '  In  early  youth,*  be  aays,  in 
the  'Essay  on  Imitations  of  the  Antient  Ballad,'  prefixed 
to  the  third  volume  of  the  'Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,' '  I  bad  been  an  eager  student  of  ballad  poetry,  and 
the  tree  is  still  in  my  recollection,  beneath  which  I  lay  and 
first  entered  upon  the  enchanting  perusal  of  Percy's  '  R»- 
liques  of  Antient  Poetry,'  although  it  has  long  perished  in 
the  general  blight  which  affected  the  whole  race  of  ori- 
ental platanus  to  which  it  belonged.'  The  perusal  of  tils 
work  led  him  on  to  the  kindred  publications  of  Herd  and 
Evans.  Herd's  book  was  an  attempt  to  do  for  Scottish 
what  the  bishop  had  accomplished  for  English  traditional 
song.  In  Evans's  work  some  noems  of  modern  date  were 
intermingled  with  the  old  ballaos,  and  among  others  '  Cam- 
ner  Hall  by  Mickle,  adverted  to  in  the  notes  which  Scott 
appended  to  '  Kehilworth,'  in  Cadell's  collective  edition  of 
his  novels.  The  hot  controversy  which  arose  between  Percy 
and  Riison  led  the  amateurs  of  old  ballad  poetry  to  plunge 
more  deeply  than  they  contemplated  into  philological  and 
antiquarian  discussions.  The  effects  of  this  upon  Scott 
may  be  coiijectured  from  the  subjects  of  one  essay  composed 
as  a  class  exercise  during  his  attendance  on  the  morel  phi- 
losophy lectures  of  Dugald  Stewart  in  1790, and  threewhich 
he  read  in  the  years  1 792-3  in  the  Speculative  Society.  They 
are,  'On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Northern  Nations 
of  Europe,'  'On  the  Origin  of  the  Feudal  System.'  'On 
the  Origin  of  the  Scandinavian  Mythology,'  and  'On  the 
Authenticity  of  "Ossian's  Poems."'  The  topics  which  at 
that  time  engrossed  the  attention  of  his  young  contempo- 
raries (among  whom  wera  the  future  founders  of  the '  Edin- 
burgh Review')  were  practical,  economical,  and  political 
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ditouuions.  Seott  however  held  on  his  own  waj:  his 
favourite  themes  were  the  old  world,  the  bent  of  his  mind 
was  historical. 

Like  most  young  men  addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  he 
had  at  an  early  age  tried  bis  hand  at  rhyme.  His  ballad 
stirdies  kept  alive  the  inclination.  Bums,  whom  he  saw  at 
the  house  of  Professor  Ferguson  in  17U6-7,  ceems  to  have 
made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him,  both  by  his  writings 
and  his  personal  appearance.  For  ten  years  however  bis 
rhyming  propensities  remained  in  abeyance,  till  they  were 
re-awakened  by  the  popularity  earned  by  the  ballads  of 
Monk  Lewis.  Scott's  attention  bad  been  directed  to  Ger- 
man literature  hy  a  very  superflcial  essay  on  '  The  German 
Theatre,'  read  by  Henry  Mackenzie  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  1788.  Scott  and  several  of 
his  companions  formed  a  class,  soon  after  the  publication  of 
that  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  German  lan- 
guage ;  but  these  studies  were  followed  up  in  a  ratber  de- 
sultory manner  till  the  year  1793  or  1794,  when  Miss  Aiken 
(Mrs.  Barbauld)  directed  his  attention  to  the  works  of 
Biirger.  He  had  some  ditBculty  in  procuring  them  ;  and 
had  already  met  the  young  lion  of  the  day,  Lewis,  and  been 
stimulated,  by  his  conviction  of  his  own  superiority  in  gene- 
ral information,  to  attempt  an  appeal  to  the  public,  when 
an  edition  of  Biirger,  which  a  friend  had  procured  for  him 
from  Hamburg,  came  Into  his  hands.  The  consequence  was 
the  publication  of  'William  and  Helen,'  in  1796,  which 
has  been  already  alluded  to. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  advert  to  Scott's  more  active 
pursuits  before  closing  this  retrospect  of  his  probationary 
years.  He  was  apprenticed  to  his  father  in  May,  i  786.  He 
never  however  acted  regularly  as  clerk.  His  absences  on 
jaunts  to  the  Highlands  and  the  border  counties  were  long 
and  frequent;  and  a  gentleman  who  was  in  Mr.  Scott's  o£Sce 
during  the  period  of  Walter's  nominal  apprenticeship,  as- 
sured us  that  his  time  while  there  was  mostly  spent  in 
playing  chess.  In  1791,  having  finally  resolved  toaaopt  the 
profession  of  advocate,  he  recommenced  bis  attendance  upon 
the  college  classes,  interrupted  by  his  illness,  and  joined  the 
Speculative  Society.  In  1791  be  petitioned  and  was  admitted 
by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  his  first  trials;  in  1792 
he  passed  the  rest,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Speculative  Society  and  the  faculty,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  private  business  of  both  bodies.  In  the 
civil  court,  he  has  told  us,  his  employment  did  not  exceed 
one  opportunity  of  appearing  as  the  prototype  of  Peter 
Publio.  But  in  tlie  Court  of  Justiciary  be  made  several 
appearances,  in  all  of  which  he  distinguished  himself  by 
diligent  preparation.  His  conduct  at  this  period  was 
marked  by  an  anxious  desire  to  force  himself  into  profes- 
sional employment,  and  by  that  energy  which  promised 
success,  could  he  but  succeed  in  making  a  beginning. 

We  have  now  brought  the  subject  of  our  narrative  to  the 
commencement  of  that  literary  career  which  he  prosecuted 
with  unabated  perseverance  till  his  death.  The  story  of  his 
literary  life  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  epoclis :  that 
during  which  he  was  achieving  his  poetical  fame,  extending 
from  the  publication  of  his  translation  of  Biirger  in  1796  to 
the  publication  of*  Waverley'  in  18 14 ;  the  period  of  the  cele- 
brity of  his  novels,  during  which  they  followed  each  other  in 
brilliant  and  rapid  succession  from  the  publication  of '  Wa- 
verle/  till  the  bankruptcy  of  Constable  in  1 826 ;  the  period 
of  his  Herculean  struggle  to  re-adjust  his  affairs,  shattered 
by  the  convulsion  of  1826,  till  ha  sunk  over-tasked  into  a  pre- 
mature grave  in  1832.  It  is  in  every  case  difficult,  perhaps 
inexpedient,  to  separate  the  part  from  the  man :  in  the  case 
of  Soott  it  is  impossible.  We  proceed  therefore  briefly,  as 
our  limits  command,  to  trace,  for  each  of  the  three  periods 
we  have  enumerated,  an  outline  of  his  actual  life  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  the  literary  works  produced  under  their 
influence. 

Unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  he  bad  become  involved 
in  the  literary  career,  he  continued  for  some  time  his  pro- 
fessional efibrts.  He  was  engaged  as  counsel  fur  the  defend- 
ants in  several  of  the  prosecutions  for  riots,  seditious  prac- 
tices, and  other  offences  arising  out  of  the  political  ferment 
of  the  day.  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  active  part 
which  his  political  teal  induced  him  to  take  in  organising 
and  disciplining  the  volunteer  corps  of  horse  formed  in 
Edinburgh,  contributed  to  mar  his  professional  prospects. 
It  oertamly  distracted  his  attention  from  legal  studies,  but 
It  accelerated  rather  than  retarded  his  promotion.  In  De- 
comber,  1799,  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Selkukahiie;  in 


1806  ho  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  the 
Court  of  Session  The  duties  of  these  offices,  even  when 
discharged  by  the  same  individual.  left  a  large  proportion  of 
his  time  at  his  own  disposaL  The  first  meutionea  ensured 
to  him  a  small  competency:  the  other  was  ultimately  a 
lucrative  appointment,  although  the  arrangement  he  made 
with  his  predecessor  in  office  prevented  his  deriving  the  full 
emolument  from  it  till  1812.  In  addition  to  these  sources 
of  income  he  succeeded  to  a  small  landed  property  on  tba 
death  of  an  uncle  in  1797,  and  received  a  moderate  fortune 
with  Miss  Carpenter,  whom  be  married  towards  the  close  of 
the  same  year.  He  was  thus  placed  above  absolute  depend- 
ence upon  the  literary  exertions  to  which  his  inclination 
and  leisure  invited  him.  At  the  same  time  his  relish  for 
the  elegant  luxuries  of  life  and  the  ambition  to  mingle 
on  a  feeling  of  equality  with  the  families  of  the  aristocracy, 
upon  some  of  whom,  as  well  as  upon  the  honest  farmers 
above  alluded  to,  he  had  a  claim  of  relationship— an  ambi- 
tion strengthened  by  this  fondness  for  the  legends  of  chi- 
valrv  operating  on  an  imaginative  disposition,  rendered 
further  additions  to  his  fortune  not  indifferent  to  him.  It 
is  questionable  whether  even  this  stimulus  could  have 
nerved  him  to  perseverance  in  the  dry  drudgery  .of  the  law, 
but  his  active  and  energetic  disposition  courted  labour  so 
long  as  it  did  not  impose  any  restraint  upon  the  rambling 
desultory  habits  of  thought  acquired  during  the  days  of  in- 
cessant reading  of  his  sickly  boyhood. 

Even  before  he  formed  his  final  resolution  to  use  litera- 
ture '  as  a  staff r-not  as  a  crunch,'  be  followed  up  the  appeal 
made  to  the  public  by  the  printing  of '  William  and  Helen.' 
In  1799  he  published  a  translation  of  Golbe's '  G5ts  of  Ber- 
lichingen.'  He  composed  and  circulated  among  his  friends 
the  ballads  of  *  GlenBnlas'  and  '  The  Eve  of  St.  John.'  In 
1799  he  received  a  visit  from  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Stoddart, 
who  repeated  to  him  many  then  unpublished  poems  of  his 
friends  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  and  inspired 
him  with  a  relish  for  their  peculiar  beauties.  An  intimacy 
which  Scott  formed  with  Mr.  Heber,  on  the  occasion  of  that 
gentleman's  residence  in  Edinburgh  during  the  winter  of 
1799-1800,  confirmed  his  antiquarian  tastes  and  extended 
his  acquaintance  with  old  English  literature:  he  advanced 
from  the  school  of  the  old  ballad  into  that  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama.  The  bustling  patronage  of  Lewis  had  made 
Scott's  name  familiar  to  many  persons  of  literary  tastes  in 
England,  and  bis  acquaintance  with  the  literati  of  Edin- 
burgh became  more  extensive  and  intimate.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  he  paid  several  visits  to 
Tevioldale,  a  district  even  less  visited  at  that  period  than 
the  Highlands,  and  in  the  course  of  these  excursions  not 
only  added  considerably  to  his  stores  of  traditionary  song, 
but,  what  was  of  more  consequence,  learned  to  know  that 
stalwart  race  whom  he  afterwards  portrayed  with  such 
graphic  power  in  '  Guy  Mannering.' 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  his  life  at  which  he 
took  his  final  plunge  into  literary  occupation  and  avowedly 
commenced  author  by  profession.  His  first  publication  in 
this  capacity  was  his  '  Border  Minstrelsy,'  a  work  which 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  talent  in  va- 
rious departments  and  showing  the  magnitude  of  his  store  of 
heterogeneous  and  not  very  well  assorted  knowledge.  In 
his  introductions  he  sboweid  bis  talents  as  an  essayest ;  in 
his  notes,  his  research  and  critical  acumen  as  an  antiquarian  ; 
in  the  imitations  of  the  old  ballad,  his  taste  and  talent  for 
poetical  composition.  'The  Border  Minstrelsy'  is  indeed 
little  more  than  the  accumulated  materials  out  of  which  ha 
hewed  the  best  of  bis  later  works— a  chaos  through  which 
the  fragmentary  lights  of  creative  imagination  were  every- 
where sparkling.  The  book  is  scarcely  less  interesting 
when  viewed  as  the  commencement  of  his  connection  with 
those  commercial  speculations  in  literature  which  ulti- 
mately broke  down  and  crushed  him,  than  as  his  first  serious 
effort  in  the  character  of  an  author.  Mr.  James  Ballan- 
tyne  was,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  '  Border  Min- 
strelsy,' the  editor  of  a  provincial  newspaper  in  Kelso.  To 
him  Scott  offered  the  printing  of  his  book.  The  offer,  after 
some  hesitation,  was  accepted,  a  new  fount  of  types,  superior 
to  anything  previously  seen  in  Scotland,  was  procured,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal  workman  on  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyne's  establishment,  who  bad  been  some  time  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Bensley,  a  specimen  of  typography  was  pro- 
duced, which  at  once  established  the  reputation  of  what  wem 
for  a  time  rather  affectedly  called  the  '  border  press.'  Not 
long  after  Mr.  Uallantyne  removed  to  Ediabargh,  and  com> 
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menced  printer  on  a  large  scale,  in  partnership,  as  has  been 
proved  by  aubseqnent  disclosures,  ■with  Scott  To  this  part 
(^  Scott's  history  we  shall  have  occasion. to  return  here- 
after. 

Scott  eommenoed  his  career  as  the  most  popular  poet 
of  his  day,  in  1805,  with  the  publication  of  "The  Lay  of  the 
Last  MinstraL'  This  poem  was  followed  in  1808  by  'Mar- 
niion-'  --  '■'""•  '^-■"-  »  -  -  -•  -  -  -  ■  -  -  - 
•Don 
Lord 


niDstraL     ims  poem  was  followed  in  1808  by  'Har- 
;'  in  1809,  by 'The  Lady  of  the  Lake;"  in  18U,  by 
Roderick;'  in  1813,  by  'Rokeby  ;*  in  1814,  by  'The 
of  the  Isles.'    To  these  may  be  added  'The  Bridal  of 
Triermain' and  'Harold  the  Dauntless,' published  anony- 
mously, the  former  in   1814,  the  latter  in  1816.    These 
poems  took  the  literary  world  by  surprise ;  they  were  unlike 
anything  that  had  preceded   them.     There  was  an   easy 
flow  in  their  frequently  slovenly  rersification,  a  condensed 
energy  of  thought,  which   even  the  total  neglect  of  the 
limtK  labor  could  not  entirely   conceal   or  obliterate,   a 
pithy  shrewdness  in  the  occasional  remarks  upon  life  and 
manners;  enough  of  the  wild  recondite  spirit  which  the 
author  had  caught  from  Coleridge  to  lend  a  zest  to  his 
composition  ;  enough  of  the  leavon  of  common-place  to 
render  it  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  readers;  and  an  entfrely 
new  class  of  heroes  and  adventures.  Much  of  the  popularity 
which  attached  to  Scott's  poems  was  owing  to  the  novelty 
of  their  subjects,  and  much  to   his  comphanee  with  the 
taste  of  the  times ;  but  his  strong  native  sense,  the  stores  of 
out-of-the-way  knowledge  upon  which  he  could  draw,  and 
the  easy  flow  of  his  versification  and  imagery,  rendered  them 
also  works  of  real   intrinsic  merit.    As   the  first  gloss  of 
novelty  wore  off,  the  voice  of  criticism  was  more  distinctly 
heard.    Lord  Byron's  more  exaggerated  tone  of  sentiment 
and   greater  power  of   condensed    rythmical   declamation 
made  a  deeper  impression  upon  the  public  mind,  and  caused 
Scott  s  works  to  appear  comparatively  feeble  by  the  force  of 
contrast.    The  imitators  too.  who  had  caught  the  outward 
m"  "1  ?"=•>"'"  versification,  and  found  plenty  of  heroes  in 
<»n  jTaMiaux  and  romances,  had  for  a  time  surfeited  the 
public  with  his  peculiar  style  of  poetical  composition.  With 
a  prudent  cautfon,  said  to  "be  characteristic  of  his  nation,  he 
prepared  to  exdhange  a  field  of  literary  exertion  in  which 
he  found  himself  in  danger  of  losing  his  popularity,  and 
Mter  the  failure  of  two  anonymous  trials  ('  The  Bridal  of 
Triermain,'  and  'Harold  the  Dauntless'),  never  attempted 
to  re-enter  it 

Some  time  previous  to  his  abdication  of  the  laurel,  the 
success  of  Miss  Edgeworth's '  Pictures  of  Irish  Life,'  and  his 
consciousness  of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Scotland,  more  especially  of  the  olden 
time,  bad  stimulated  him  to  attempt  a  portraiture  of  them 
m  a  prose  imaginative  narrative.  The  task  was  prose- 
cuted for  some  time,  but  in  consequence  of  the  un&vour- 
able  opinion  of  a  friend,  laid  aside.  In  1814  however  he 
resolved  to  make  the  attempt,  and  '  Waverley '  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.  This  book,  published  without  anv 
parade  of  announcement,  and  without  the  attraction  of  an 
author's  name,  made  its  way  noiselessly  and  rapidly  to  a 
high  place  in  public  estimation.  In  the  course  of  four 
Tears  it  was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  '  Guy  Manner- 
)ne,'  'The  Antiquary,' 'The  Black  Dwarf,' 'Old  Mortality,' 
•Rob  Roy,'  and  "The  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,' all  bearing 
the  indisputable  impress  of  the  same  parent  mind.  The 
circumstance  of  Scott's  having  published  a  poem  in  the 
same  year  in  which  'Waverley'  appeared,  and  his  engage- 
ment in  other  literary  undertakings  being  known,  combined, 
with  the  common  prejudice  that  a  poet  cannot  excel  as  a 
prose  writer,  to  avert  from  him  for  a  time  the  suspicion  of 
the  authorship  of  the  'Waverley'  novels.  The  Ucitumity  of 
tlie  few  entrusted  with  the  secret  defeated  all  attempts  to 
obtain  direct  evidence  as  to  who  was  the  author.  From  the 
first  however  suspicion  pointed  strongly  towards  Scott,  and 
so  many  circumstances  tended  to  strengthen  it,  that  the 
disclosures  from  Consteble's  and  Ballantyne's  books,  and 
his  own  confession,  scarcely  increased  the  moral  conviction 
which  had  long  prevailed,  that  he  was  the  'great  Unknown.' 
The  light  half-playfuUy  worn  veil  of  mystery  served 
however,  no  doubt  to  excite  the  public  curiosity  and  to  add 
a  factitious  interest  to  the  'Waverley'  novels  at  the  time  of 
their  pablication.  But  their  own  merits  were  doubtless  the 
main  cause  of  their  success.  As  narratives  they  have  little 
merit:  the  plot  is  uniformly  inartificial  and  unskilfully 
wrought  up ;  the  ostensible  heroes  and  heroines,  insipi^  or 
unnatural.  It  is  in  the  admirable  Scotch  characters,  in 
Iha  ease  and  truth  of  their  actions  and  conyenation,  that 
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the  charm  of  these  novels  consists.  There  is  «  power  and 
depth  in  the  charaetera  tbemselvea ;  they  had  been  originally 
conceived  with  the  intense  love  of  a  strong  mind ;  diey  bad 
remained  stored  np  in  its  memory  for  yean,  mellowinc  in 
tone  and  growing  more  distinct  in  form,  and  were  atlMt; 
accidentally  we  may  almost  say,  poured  out  with  a  feUeitr 
and  strength  of  expreMion  of  which  the  author  wat  buBMU 
scarcely  aware  that  he  was  capable.  This  new  vein  of  popu- 
lar applause  was  worked  as  sedulously  as  the  former,  and, 
like  it  worked  out  The  novels  whieb  from  1 81 8  to  I8S6  fol- 
lowed those  we  have  enumerated  in  rapid  auceession,  are  not 
like  them,  the  outpouring  of  long-treasured  thoughts;  they 
bear  marks  of  reading  for  the  purpose  of  finding  materials 
to  fill  up  a  previously  sketched  outline,  lliey  are  of  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  merit,  but  all  are  inferior  in  depth  often* 
and  weight  of  metal  to  ihe  works  of  the  first  four  years. 
Individual  characters  and  incidents  in  some  of  them  may 
be  equal,  but  not  one  of  them  can  bear  comparison  when 
considered  as  a  whole. 

Scott's  novels  and  poems  however  occupied  by  no  meaiu 
the  whole  of  his  time  during  the  thirty  years  of  his  busy 
life,  of  which  they  were  the  luxuriant  produce.  Ha  eon- 
tribnted  to  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  at  its  commencement, 
and  when  differences  of  political  opinion  induced  him  to 
break  olT  from  that  publication,  he  took  a  warm  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  the  *  Quarterly.'  His  trade  connec- 
tions with  the  Ballantynes,  and  through  them  with  Con 
stable  and  other  publishers,  led  him  to  project  man^  pub- 
lications, and  to  take  an  active  part  in  ibem  as  editor  or 
contributor.  To  these  we  owe  the  'Life  of  Dryden' 
(1808J,  of  Swift  (1814),  the  biographical  and  critical  pre- 
faces to  Ballantyne's  collection  of  the  English  novelists,  and 
his  annotations  to  such  books  as  Sadler's  '  Correspondence.' 
His  biographical  and  critical  writings  are  characterised  by 
masculine  good  sense,  vigour,  and  a  happy  play  of  humour, 
rather  than  by  subtle  analysis  or  a  just  and  delicate  taste. 

From  1796  till  1826  Soott's  life  was  busy  and  happy,  and 
seemingly  prosperous.  By  the  patronage  of  friends  hn  was 
rendered  independent;  by  his  own  exertions  he  was  raised 
to  aflluenoe.  His  notoriety  as  an  author  gave  him  an  ex- 
tensive circle  of  acquaintance.  His  manly  and  sensible 
character  commanded  respect  his  bonhommit  and  talent 
for  increasing  the  hilarity  of  the  social  hour  conciliated  the 
love  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  continuance  of  apparent 
success  increased  his  confidence  in  his  own  resources  to  a 
degree  bordering  on  presumption.  The  ambition  of  his  life 
was  to  enact  the  part  of  one  of  those  feudal  lords  who  were 
the  favourite  objects  upon  which  his  imagination  dwelt  To 
this  was  owing  the  purchase  and  building  of  Abbotsford,  the 
strewing  of  it  with  '  auld  nick-naekets,  and  the  extensive 
scale  on  which  he  exercised  his  boapitality.  He  endea- 
voured to  revive  old  times  in  hit  mansion  on  the  Tweed. 
The  last  few  years  of  his  prosperity  were  spent  in  a  gor- 
geous dream.  The  open-air  day-light  masquerade  of  the 
reception  of  Greorge  IV.  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  a  prominent  actor,  was  the  most  gorgeous  scene 
of  what  we  can  scarcely  look  upon  in  any  other  light  than 
that  of  an  opium  dream.  But  the  worm  was  gnawing  at 
the  root  of  his  magnificence.  Constable,  Ballantyne,  and 
Scott  were  all  men  of  sense  and  talent,  but  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  was  stronger  in  them  than  that  of  accurate  mer- 
cantile calculation.  From  the  beginning  their  undertakings 
had  been  on  a  larger  scale  than  their  capital  warranted; 
and  as  difBculties  thickened  around  them  their  confident 
spirits  looked  for  relief  to  bolder  and  more  extensive  specu- 
lations. Tliis  could  not  go  on  for  ever:  the  commercial 
crisis  of  1825-26  precipitated,  but  did  not  cause  the  catas- 
trophe. 

When  what  is  called  in  Scotland  '  a  state  of  the  affairs ' 
of  Constable  and  Co.  and  Ballantyne  and  Co.  was  made 
up  subsequently  to  the  bankruptcy  of  the  two  companies,  it 
appeared  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  indebted  to  Constable's 
creditors,  as  a  partner  of  Ballantyne  and  Co.,  for  nearly 
72,000/. ;  and  that  the  total  amount  of  the  debts  of  Ballantyne 
and  Co.  was  about  110,000/.,  for  the  whole  of  which  Sir 
Walter  was  liable  as  a  partner.  About  half  of  the  78,000^ 
due  to  Constable  and  Co.  being  included  in  the  debts  of 
Ballantyne  and  Co.,  Scott's  actual  liabilities  were  some- 
where about  147,000/.  The  presumptuous  rashness  with 
which,  in  order  to  indulge  himself  in  the  theatrical  pleasure 
of  enacting  the  part  of  one  of  the  favourite  heroes  of  his 
imagination,  be  incurred  this  immense  load  of  debt  can- 
not be  palliated.    From  1823,  if  not  from  an  earlier  period. 
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novels  wara  contracted  for  and  paid  in  billg,  before  even  the 
sul^eoti  or  names  of  the  future  publications  were  fixed. 
This  was  not  a  mere  speculation  upon  popularity :  it  was  a 
wanton  setting  of  health,  mental  and  corporeal,  and  of  life 
itself,  upon  the  haiard.  But  to  the  honour  of  Scott,  he  did 
not  flinch  from  the  terrible  responsibility  he  had  so  pre- 
sumptuously iDeurrad.  'Gentlemen,'  he  said  to  the  cre- 
ditors, '  Time  and  I  against  any  twa  Let  me  take  this 
good  ally  into  my  company,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to 
pay  you  every  farthing.'  Ha  surrendered  the  whole  of  his 
property;  executed  a  trust-deed  in  favour  of  certain  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  to  receive  the  funds  realised  by  his 
labours,  and  pay  off  his  debts  with  interest  by  instalments ; 
sold  his  bouse  and  furniture,  and  retired  to  lodgings,  and 
resumed  his  literary  labours  with  dogged  resolution.  '  It  is 
very  hard,'  he  said,  in  his  deep  thoughtful  voice,  to  a 
friend  who  expressed  his  sympatny, '  thus  to  lose  all  the 
labours  of  a  lifetime,  and  be  made  a  poor  man  at  last,  when 
I  ought  to  have  been  otherwise.  But  if  God  grant  me  life 
and  strength  for  a  few  yean  longer,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I 
shall  redeem  it  all.' 

Scott's  works,  published  duing  the  six  years  which 
elapsed  between  his  bankruptcy  and  bis  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  21st  of  September,  1832,  possess  a  painful 
*nterest.  They  want  the  energy  and  buoyancy  of  his  earlier 
writings;  tbay  bear  the  impress  of  the  lassitude  of  a  spirit 
engaged  in  a  hopeless  task.  Some  of  them,  like  the  *  His- 
tory of  Napoleon,'  are  works  which  lay  out  of  his  line ; 
some  of  them,  like  the  '  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witch- 
craft,' are  of  a  claiis  to  which  humbler  pens  alone  ought  to 
ba  tasked;  some  of  them,  like  the  gossiping  notes  to  his 
eollectad  works,  are  concessions  to  the  impertinent  curiosity 
of  the  public,  to  wliich  it  is  painful  to  see  a  great  man 
•tooping.  Neither  Walter  Soott  nor  any  other  really  great 
author  ought  lo  be  his  own  Boswell.  Making  allowance  for 
every  drawback  however,  the  old  fire  glows  in  his  ashes.  Nor 
was  his  solf-iiBmolation  altogether  in  vain.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  disease  which  proved  fatal  to  him  was 
•uperinducad  by  excess  of  mental  toil,  but  the  purpose  for 
which  ba  saerificed  himself  was  attained.  His  debts,  ma- 
terially diminished  before  his  death  have  since  been  entirely 
liquidated  by  the  profits  of  the  edition  of  his  collected 
works.  The  certainty  of  this  event,  the  consciousness  that 
be  bad  not  shrunk  from  the  responsibilities  he  had  incurred, 
the  feeling  that  he  had  deserved  and  retained  the  love  and 
respect  which  waited  upon  him  in  more  prosperous  days, 
was  his  consolation  in  the  dark  hours  of  bis  closing  life. 
The  politioal  party  to  which  he  was  devoted  was  overthrown, 
and  uia  iiwlitutions  he  venerated  were  in  his  opinion  about 
to  be  swept  away ;  his  wealth  had  melted  from  his  grasp, 
toil  was  the  lot  and  prospect  of  his  old  ase,  the  friends  of  his 
youth  were  dying  out  one  by  one ;  but  the  consciousness  of 
honourable  and  manly  endurance,  and  the  devoted  love  of 
his  children,  smoothed  his  passage  to  the  grave.  He  sought, 
but  loo  late,  health  in  a  foreign  climate.  The  worn-out 
frame  craved  to  be  at  home  and  at  rest.  He  murmured, 
*  now  he  knew  he  was  at  Abbotsfbrd,*  when  his  friend  Mr. 
Laidlow  welcomed  him  on  his  return,  and  for  a  few  days 
enjoyed  the  mansion  be  had  reared  with  so  much  love  and 
pride.  His  strong  frame  struggled  hard  with  the  diseaae, 
but  exhausted  nature  |;ave  way  at  last,  and  he  expired  after 
fourteen  days  of  total  msansibility 

We  observed  at  the  oommenoement  of  this  sketch  that  it 
is  yet  too  early  to  attempt  a  dispassionate  estimate  of  Scott 
and  his  writings.  Making  allowance  for  increased  facilities 
of  eommunication,  and  more  generally  diffused  education, 
the  fervour  of  popular  enthusiasm  with  which  his  works 
were  received  was  not  greater  than  was  experienced  by  the 
publications  of  Rioharoson.  Time  alone  can  decide  how 
much  of  his  writings  will  survive,  and  what  place  they  will 
permanently  occupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  world. 
Of  this  however  there  can  ba  no  doubt,  that  in  Scott  a  strong 
and  healthy  intellect  was  engrafted  on  a  powerful  will,  that 
ba  had  a  natural  and  easy  play  of  humour,  with  no  incon- 
■idembla  portion  of  poetical  imagination,  and  a  large  share 
of  that  power  of  apprehending  and  portraying  character 
whieh  is  the  great  charm  of  Welding.  Great  part  of  his 
life  ba  indulged  in  a  dream  world  of  his  own ;  but  when 
rudely  awakened  by  advenity,  he  submitted  to  the  conse- 
quences with  heroic  submission.  He  was  a  great  and  a 
good  man 

Waller  Scott  was  the  fourth  of  ten  children,  of  whom  only 
Thomas,  a  younger  brother,  left  any  descendants.    His  own 


ehildren  were,  the  present  Sir  Walter,  Mrs.  Loclbart  and 
Miss  Anne  Scott  (both  of  whom  survived  their  father,  hot 
are  since  dead),  and  Mr  Charles  Scott 

(Lockhart'a  Life  c^  Scott';  Notet  and  Pr^aeet  by  Sir 
Walter  to  the  edition  qfhit  Collected  Workt;  Publieatioru 
by  the  Trustee*  qfthe  Mettri.  BaUontyne;  MS.  Communi- 
cations.) 

8C0TUS.    puNS  ScoTO«.] 

SCREEN,  in  Architecture,  a  term  probably  connected 
with  the  Latin  Serinium  and  the  German  Schrein,  signiflea 
a  partition  dividing  off  soma  portion  of  an  interior  or  room 
from  the  rest  of  its  plan,  without  similarly  contracting  or 
shutting  up  the  space  over  head,  a  screen  iMing  a  partition 
carried  up  only  to  a  certain  height,  so  as  to  admit  a  view 
beyond  it.  Screens  are  exceedinglv  beautiful  internal  fea- 
tures in  the  Chjthic  or  pointed  style,  in  which  they  were 
employed  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  not  in  churches  alone, 
but  in  halls  and  other  buildings.  Great  diversity  was  also 
displayed  in  them  as  regards  both  design  and  material ;  for 
we  meet  with  them  sometimes  solid  or  nearly  so,  at  othera 
almost  entirely  of  open-work ;  of  stone  or  of  timber,  and 
occasionally  composed  of  both ;  but  agreeing  in  one  respect, 
namely,  in  being  more  or  less  elaborately  decorated. 

In  our  English  cathedrals  the  choir  is  separated  fivm  the 
nave  by  the  organ  screen,  which  differs  from  others  in  be- 
ing a  double  screen,  so  as  to  form  the  gallery  fbr  the  organ 
above,  and  to  admit  of  stairs  leading  up  to  it,  in  the  space 
between  two  partitions.  Though  some  prefer  the  continen- 
tal mode,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  apparent  extent  of  the 
vista  is  rather  increased  than  not,  by  its  being  partially 
interrupted  below,  while  the  prospective  is  continued,  and 
perhaps  a  view  of  a  noble  east  window  is  caught  in  the 
remote  distance. 

The  cUtar  tcreen  serves  as  a  back  wall  to  the  choir,  se- 
parating that  division  of  the  church  fhim  the  presbytery  or 
Lady-chapel  behind  it.  It  was  therefore  usually  solid  for 
the  whole  height  to  which  it  was  carried  up.  That  erected 
by  Bishop  Fox  in  Winchester  cathedral  i«  a.  splendid  stone 
screen  decorated  with  several  'iers  of  canopied  niches ;  and 
strikingly  similar  to  it  in  design  is  the.  one  by  Abbot 
Whetenamstedo  at  St.  Alban's.  Though  not  so  designated, 
the  stalls,  &c  fbrm  lateral  screens  enclosing  the  lower  part 
of  the  choir  from  the  side  aisles.  Chartres  cathedral  contains 
a  no  less  remarkable  than  fine  example  of  such  screen 
continued  round  the  apsis  of  the  choir,  showing  itself  as  a 
wall  carried  up  to  some  height  above  the  stalls,  and  divided 
into  large  compartments  filled  with  sculpture.  The  fronts 
of  chantries,  small  chapels,  &c.  in  churches,  may  also  be 
described  as  screens,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  pierced  or 
open-work  and  tracery.  The  examples  of  this  class  are  so 
numerous,  that  to  particularise  any  of  them  would  be 
almost  superfluous ;  nevertheless  we  may  here  mention  that 
enclosing  the  monumental  chapel  of  Prince  Arthur,  son  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  Worcester  cathedral.  The  tomb  of  Henry 
VII.,  in  his  cliapel  at  Westminster,  is  a  very  gorgeous 
place  of  screen-work,  executed  entirely  in  metal,  and  form- 
ing an  insulated  shrine  on  a  very  large  scale.  Westminster 
Abbey  itself  contains  many  fine  studies  of  screens  in  its 
chapels  and  chantries.  Of  timber  screens  separating  the 
chancel  and  altar  end  ftrom  the  body  of  the  building,  many 
specimens  are  to  be  met  with  in  country  churches,  and  not 
a  few  of  them  are  worthy  of  being  studied  for  the  beauty  of 
their  design.  In  some  instances,  the  lower  part,  or  actual 
screen  itself,  is  little  more  than  a  plain  wooden  partition 
surmounted  bv  a  range  of  open-work  panels  or  arches.  Of 
such  screens  there  is  a  peculiar  kind  distinguished  by  the 
term  otrood-lqftt  or  rodUqft  screens,  the  top  of  them  form- 
ing a  kind  of  small  overhanging  gallery  supported  on  cor- 
bels and  brackets,  and  on  which  were  placed  the  '  Holy 
Rood,'  or  large  crucifix  with  a  figure  of  the  Saviour,  and 
other  images. 

Screens  of  a  different  character,  and  for  a  different  pur- 
pose (Vom  any  of  those  above  mentioned,  were  employed  in 
the  halls  of  domestic  and  collegiate  buildings,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  off  a  passage  leading  to  the  butteries  and 
offices.  Such  screens  were  almost  invariably  of  oak  or 
other  wood,  and  the  space  over  them  and  the  passage  behind 
served  as  a  music  gallery.  Open-work  was  very  rarely  if 
ever  introduced  into  them,  but  they  had  generally  two  open 
arches,  or  sometimes  square-headed  doorways.  Several 
specimens  of  this  class  of  screens  may  be  seen  in  Nash'a 
'Mansions  of  England  in  the  Olden  Times,'  some  of  them, 
as  that  in  the  Hall  at  Audley-end,  profusely  adorned  witla 
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csrred  panelling  and  other  sculpture;  and  the  one  just 
mentioned  is  further  remarkable  for  the  centre  compertr 
ment  being  ostrried  up  higher  than  the  rest,  though  not 
quite  to  the  ceiling.  Other  instances  occur  where  the 
•ereen  is  carried  up  two  stories,  so  as  to  form  either  a  pas- 
sage on  the  chamber  floor,  or  a  closed  gallery  with  glaxed 
or  latticed  apertures.  Of  this  kind  are  those  in  the  halls  at 
Knowle  and  at  Hatfield.  Of  still  more  unusual  character 
is  the  one  at  Wroxton  Ahbey,  Oxfordshire,  for  there  the 
srreen,  which  has  a  series  of  small  windows  in  it,  is  con- 
Ined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hall,  and  is  supported  on  an 
open  colonnade  below. 

ScSKKif  is  also  employed  to  signify  a  colonnade  or  wall  | 
architectorally  decorated,  enclosing  a  court-yard  in  front  of 
a  building,  as  that  for  instance  of  the  Admiralty,  London, 
or  the  one  which  was  erected  before  Carlton  House,  and 
which  consisted  of  a  single  range  of  coupled  Ionic  columns 
placed  on  a  lofty  stylobate.  Screens  of  this  kind  are  some- 
times had  recourse  to  in  order  to  connect  the  advancing 
parts  of  a  plan  together,  and  prevent  a  fttfade  being  cut  up 
into  gaps.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the  buildings  formfhg 
the  river  iVont  of  Somerset  House  hare  been  connected 
together  intoone  continuous  facade  by  screens  assuming  the 
•fpearanee  of  open  Corinthian  loggios  above  spacious 
Wiilge-lik«  arches.  Eminently  picturesque  in  themselves, 
tlMte  ftatuns  ten*  gtettly  to  relieve  all  the  rest,  and  to 


prevent  the  monotony  that  would  otherwise  take  place  in 
BO  extended  a  front. 

Of  screens  or  low  walls  carried  up  midway  between 
columns  whose  shads  are  attached  to  them,  there  are  fre- 
quent instances  in  Egyptian  architecture,  and  they  belong 
to  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  that  style.  [Eoyftian 
ARCHiTBCnTRB,  p.  314,  315.]  Somewhat  similar  screens 
might  uccasionally  he  adopted  with  propriety  and  good 
effect,  in  the  Grecian  style  also,  either  behind  columns  or 
between  insulated  square  pillars.  This  has  in  fact  been 
done  behind  the  second  range  of  columns  in  the  recessed 
part  of  the  portico  of  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  where  a  screen 
of  the  kind  encloses  the  lower  part  of  the  staircase,  while 
the  ceiling,  &c.  are  seen  over  it ;  whereby  not  only  is  the 
view  continued,  but  light  is  obtained  for  the  staircase,  with- 
out windows.  [Poktico.]  The  article  just  referred  to 
affords  another  instance  of  an  inner  screen  within  a  portico, 
viz.  that  shown  in  Fig.  9 ;  a  valuable  idea,  susceptible  of 
many  variations  and  combinations,  all  of  them  more  or  less 
picturesque;  fbr  instance  columns  behind  the  screen,  ca- 
ryatides upon  it,  colossal  hervue  forming  pilasters  on  ita 
surface,  &c.  In  the  interior  of  buildings  again,  let  their 
style  be  what  it  nay,  architectural  screens  might  be  em- 
ployed so  as  greatly  to  enhance  effect,  and  at  tlia  tame  tima 
v>  add  very  materially  to  convenience. 

SCREW.    This  Biechanioal  power  seaeraUy  ooniMa  W 
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two  parts,  one  of  which  u  a  solid  cylinder  of  wood  or  metal, 
on  whose  convex  sur&ce  is  formed  a  projecting  rib  or  fillet, 
freouently  called  a  thread,  which  passes  spirally  round  in 
such  a  manner  as  constantly  to  make  equal  angles  with 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder.  The  other  is  a 
cylindrical  perforation  through  a  block  of  some  material, 
the  surface  of  the  perforation  having  on  it  a  spiral  groove 
corresponding  to  the  projecting  rib  or  ftUet  on  the  solid 
cylinder.  The  first  of  these  parts  is  called  a.  convex  screw, 
and  the  other  a  concave  screw. 

A  just  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  line  of  direction 
taken  by  the  rib  or  groove  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
may  be  obtained  by  drawing  on  a  rectangular  paper,  whose 
breadth  AB  is  nqual  to  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder, 
any  number  of  lines  AB,  CD,  BF,  &c.,  equidistant  fVom 
each  other,  and  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  paper. 
Then  joining  the  points  A  and  D,  C  and  F,  &c.  by  right 
lines,  and  bending  the  paper  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder, 
the  lines  AD,  CF,  EH,  &c.,  will,  by  uniting  at  their  extre- 
mities, become  the  continuous  helix  or  spiral  curve-line 
which  the  thread  assumes.  When  the  two  parts  are  in 
action,  the  convex  screw,  being  turned  round  in  the  other 
by  a  power  applied  at  its  surface,  moves  at  the  same  time 
rectilinearly  m  the  direction  of  its  axis :  occasionally  how- 
ever the  convex  screw  is  fixed,  and  then  the  other  being 
turned  about,  it  acquires  at  the  same  time  a  like  rectilinear 
motion.  In  either  case,  the  path  described  by  a  point  on 
an,v  thread  during  the  time  that  the  screw  turns  once  on  its 
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axis,  on  being  developed,  becomes  equal  to  AD  or  CF ;  and 
in  the  same  time  a  point  on  the  axis  moves  through  a  space 
zqual  to  BD  or  DF. 

Ah  a  mechanictal  power,  the  screw  possesses  the  proper- 
■ies  of  an  inclined  plane ;  for  W  representing  a  weight  or 
pressure  at  one  end  of  a  convex  screw,  whose  threads  are 
thereby  made  to  move  in  the  grooves  of  the  concave  screw, 
let  that  weight  be  supposed  to  act  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  axis,  and  to  be  uniformly  diffused  among  all  the  pro- 
jecting threads  which  are  at  one  time  in  the  grooves ;  also 
let  p  be  the  part  of  the  weight  which  presses  in  the  direc- 
tion mM  on  an  elementary  portion  Mn  of  the  side  of  a 
groove  in  the  concave  screw.  Then  Mn  may  be  considered 
as  a  small  inclined  plane,  makinff  with  mM  an  angle  equal 
to  ADB :  and  if  9  be  a  force  which  applied  at  M  in  the 
direction  NM,  touching  a  circle  whose  plane  passes  through 
the  screw  perpendicularly  to  the  axis,  would  prevent  the 
convex  screw  from  turning  round ;  the  pressure  on  Mn  and 
thai  counteracting  force  will  be  in  the  same  circumstances 
M  the  weight  of  any  body  on  an  inclined  plane  and  a  sus- 
taining power  which  acts  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  bare 


of  a  plane,  and,  by  the  resolution  of  forces,  the  ratio  between 
the  pressure  and  the  force  will  be  as  the  base  of  the  plane 
is  to  its  height ;  that  is,  as  AB  to  BD.  Now  an  equal  force 
q  will  be  in  equilibrio  with  the  pressure  p  on  every  other 
elementary  portion  of  the  grooves  in  the  concave  screw ; 
therefore,  there  being  as  many  forces  =  f  as  there  are 
pressures  s  p,  the  whole  weight  W  on  the  screw  will  be 
to  the  whole  sustaining  force,  in  the  case  of  equilibrium, 
as  AB  to  BD;  that  is,  as  the  circumference  of  the  convex 
screw  is  to  the  distance  between  the  threads  when  mea- 
sured in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis. 

But  the  screw,  when  applied  as  a  mechanical  power,  is 
never  used  in  its  simple  state ;  a  lever  or  wheel  is  always 
fixed  perpendiculaily  to  the  axis,  and  the  moving  or  sus- 
taining power  is  applied  near  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
lever,  or  at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  In  this  last 
case,  the  ratio  between  the  moving-power  and  the  resistance 
is  as  the  distance  between  the  threads  of  the  screw  is  to  the 
length  of  that  circumference ;  and  the  velocity  of  a  point  on 
the  axis  is  to  that  of  a  point  on  the  circumference  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  friction  of  a  screw  is  however  very  great, 
and  is  firequentlv  equal  to,  at  least,  the  weight  supported,  for 
it  will  prevent  that  weight  ii'om  descending  when  the  mov- 
ing-power is  taken  away. 

An  endleti  screw  consists  of  two  or  more  spira.  fillets  or 
threads  on  a  rod  which  is  capable  of  being  turned  on  it* 
axis  by  a  power  applied  to  the  handle  of  a  winch,  or  to  a 
string  passing  over  the  circumference  of  a  pulley  attached 
to  the  rod.  The  threads  work  between  teeth  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  wheel,  so  that  while  the  revolution  of  the  rod 
continues,  the  wheel  turns  on  its  own  axis.  If  the  radius  of 
the  winch  or  of  the  pulley  on  the  screw-rod  be  6  inches, 
and  the  distance  between  the  threads  of  the  screw  be  ^  inch, 
a  power  represented  by  unity  at  the  circumference  of  the 
pulley  will  be  in  equilibrio,  omitting  the  effects  of  friction, 
with  a  resistance  expressed-  by  6  x  10  X  2ir,  that  is,  by 
376-99  («■  being  the  half  circumference  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  unity)  applied  at  the  threads  of  the  screw  or  at  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel. 

If  the  lines  AF,  CH,  &c.  were  drawn  on  paper,  and  that 
paper  were  bent  on  the  surface  of  a  convex  or  concave 
cylinder,  one  spiral  thread  would  be  formed  by  the  union  of 
AF,  EK,  &c.  at  their  extremities,  and  another  by  the  like 
union  of  CH,  GM,  &c. :  this  is  called  a  double-threaded 
screw,  and  it  is  evident  that  its  mechanical  power  depends 
upon  the  ratio  of  AB  to  BF,  while  that  of  the  single- 
threaded  screw  depends  on  the  ratio  of  AB  to  BD ;  that  is, 
with  apparently  an  equal  distance  between  the  threads  on 
both  screws,  the  power  of  the  latter  is  double  that  of  the 
former. 

From  the  high  ratio  which  the  resistance  bears  to  the 
moving-power  in  the  screw,  the  use  of  this  machine  for 
moving  or  compressing  bodies  is  very  great ;  it  is  also  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  construction  of  philosophical 
instruments  for  measuring  small  angles  or  distances.    [Mi- 

CKOMKTER.] 

The  ingenious  screw-machine  which  was  invented  by  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  is  described  in  the  '  Phil.  Trans.'  vol.  17,  con- 
sists of  one  convex  screw  which  works  in  the  interior  o{ 
another  convex  screw.  The  latter  works  in  a  concave 
screw  which  is  fixed;  and  the  former  is  capable  of  moving 
in  a  rectilinear  direction  only,  being  prevented  from  turning 
on  its  axis  with  the  rotation  of  the  exterior  screw.  Also  the 
number  of  threads  in  an  inch  on  the  convex  surface  of  this 
last  is  less  by  one  than  the  number  in  an  inch  on  the  con- 
vex surface  of  the  other :  suppose  the  first  number  to  be  10 
and  the  other  to  be  II;  then  one  revolution  of  the  exterior 
screw  would  cause  the  whole  machine  to  move  forward 
through  a  space  equal  to  ^  inch,  but  in  the  same  time  the 
interior  screw  is  carried  backward  through  ^  inch.  There- 
fore the  forward  motion  of  this  last  is  equal  to  ^  —  ■^,  or 
rig  inch  ;  and  to  produce  an  equal  effect  in  a  simple  screw, 
the  latter  should  have  110  threads  in  an  inch. 

Mr.  Barlow  of  Woolwich  mentions  a  compound  machine 
of  this  kind  in  which  the  exterior  screw  bad  100  threads  in 
an  inch,  and  the  interior  screw  101  threads ;  therefore  one 
turn  of  the  machine  caused  the  latter  to  move  tdrough  tUe 
very  minute  extent  of  -^^  inch,  and  this  space  was  further 
subdivided  into  hundredths  by  means  of  a  micrometer  hea/I 
applied  to  the  exterior  screw. 

The  endless  screw  is  a  component  part  of  graduatiagr 
machines,  counting  machines,  &c. ;  it  is  also  employed  in 
conjunction  with  a  wheel  and  axle  to  raise  heavy  weighta. 
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SCREW.  The  preoedin;;  article  having  mplained  the 
principle  of  the  8crew,  it  remains  onl^  to  notice  some  of  the 
eontrivances  lued  for  making  screws;  which  we  shall  com- 
mence by  an  account  of  the  manufacture  of  those  commonly 
used  by  carpenters  for  fastening  pieces  of  wood,  or  of  wood 
and  metal  together.  These  are.  in  this  country,  usually 
called  toood-terem,  and  in  Scotland  tcrew-nailt. 

The  blanks  for  wood-screws  were  formerly  forged  by  the 
workmen  who  make  nails,  they  being  in  fact  very  nearly 
the  same  as  countersunk  clout-nails,  with  the  exception  of 
their  ends  not  being  pointed.  Some  manufacturers  make 
their  blanks  of  round  rolled  iron,  cut  into  the  required 
lengths,  and  pinched  when  red-hot  between  a  pair  of  dies  in 
the  chaps  of  a  vice,  while  the  heads  are  formed  with  a 
hammer,  or  the  stamp  of  a  fly-press.  But  it  appears  to  be 
the  best  plan,  at  least  for  screws  not  exceeding  about  a 
quarter  or  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  form  the  blanks  of  iron- 
wire,  cut  by  a  machine,  and  having  the  heads  struck  up  in 
a  die  without  the  application  of  heat.  After  forming  the 
head,  the  next  process  is  filing  or  turning  the  necks  and 
heads  in  a  lathe ;  after  which  the  nick,  or  groove  to  receive 
the  end  of  the  screw-driver,  is  cut  with  a  circular  saw.  In 
the  infancy  of  screw-making  the  thread  was  formed  with  a 
flie,  but  this  prooess  has  long  been  superseded  by  the  use  of 
dies  and  cutters,  which  are  applied  in  various  ways.  '  The 
cutting  of  the  worm  is  sometimes  performed  in  a  lathe,  the 
blank  being  fixed  in  a  chuck,  and  projected  during  its 
revolution  between  a  pair  of  stationary  cutters;  the 
longitudinal  motion  of  the  blank,  and  consequently  the 
size  or  inclination  of  the  thread,  being  determined  by  a 
regulating  or  pattern  screw  attached  to  the  mandril,  which 
must  therefore  be  changed  for  every  different  degree  of 
fineness ;  while  the  shape  of  the  thread  or  worm  depends  on 
the  form  and  position  of  the  cutters.  Small  screws  are 
frequently  wormed  by  a  similar  apparatus  turned  by  a 
wincb-handle  attached  to  the  mandril ;  and  sometimes  by 
means  of  a  steel  tap-plate.  This  method  of  forming  the 
worm  is  that  described  in  Hebert'a  '  Engineers'  and  Me- 
chanics' Encydopsdia;'  but  another  plan,  originally  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Nettlefold,  of  Holborn,  is  now  very  commonly 
adopted.  In  this  ease  the  worm  is  formed  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  stationary  cutting  dies;  between  which  the  blank 
IS  projected  by  an  apparatus  which  gives  it  an  alternating 
rotatory  motion.  The  dies  themselves  regulate  the  size 
of  the  thread,  without  the  use  of  a  pattern  screw,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  changed  for  every  variety  of  screw.  The 
peculiar  motion  of  the  blank  resembles  that  of  a  bolt 
wormed  by  hand,  aa  hereafter  described. 

The  manu&cture  of  wood-screws  ha*  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  exertions  of  the  gentleman  just  alluded  to, 
whoae  patent  screws  are  &r  superior,  in  every  respect,  to 
those  OT  the  ordinary  make ;  while,  by  the  extensive  applica- 
tion of  machinery,  they  are  produced  at  a  price  little  exceed- 
ing tfaat  of  the  common  imperfect  article.  Much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  perfection  of  tne  worm  in  these  screws.  It  is 
cut  deeper  uian  usual,  and  the  thread  is  made  nearly  flat 
on  the  upper  side,  while  the  under  side  is  considerably  in- 
clined; so  that  while  the  screw  enters  the  wood  more 
easily  than  those  of  the  usual  make,  it  offers  much 
greater  resistance  to  any  force  tending  to  tear  it  out.  A 
very  common  defect  in  wood-screws  is  having  the  worm  ter- 
minate in  a  rough  thin  shell,  which  frequently  becomes 
bruised,  and  tears  away  the  wood  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
leave  very  little  hold  for  the  screw.  This  defect  is  best 
remedied  by  making  the  point  of  the  screw  smooth  and 
conical.  The  best  wood-screws  are  made  to  taper  slightly 
from  the  head  downwards ;  and  a  further  improvement, 
which  we  believe  has  been  recently  introducud  by  Mr. 
Nettlefold,  consists  in  making  the  worm  shallower  towards 
the  bead  than  at  the  point,  by  which  the  screws  are  rendered 
less  liable  to  be  twisted  in  two  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
worm,  when  turned  into  hard  wood  with  great  force,  as  when 
a  brace  is  used  instead  of  the  common  screw-driver. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made,  and  some  appear  to 
have  been  tolerably  successful,  to  produce  screws  hy  catting. 
In  the  ordinary  method  of  casting  in  sand,  the  chief  obsta- 
cle in  the  way  of  casting  screws  consists  in  the  difficulty  of 
removing  the  pattern  from  the  mould.  Mr.  Manllin,  a 
manufacturer  who  obtained  a  patent  in  1800  for  a  method 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  accomplished  his  object  by  an 
apparatus  for  tcrewing  the  patterns  (of  which  a  great  num- 
ber might  b«  used  together)  out  of  the  mould,  so  as  to  leave 
Ibe  impression  of  the  thread  uninjured.   The  details  of  this 


eontrivanoe  are  given  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  '  Re- 
pertory of  Arts.' 

Screw-bolts  and  other  screws  for  working  in  metal  are 
manufactured  in  a  similar  manner  to  wood-screws,  when  the 
number  required  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  expense  of  adjust- 
ing the  machinery.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  they  are,  if 
small,  often  cut  by  hand,  without  the  aid  of  a  lathe.  The  die,  or 
instrument  for  cutting  an  external  or  male  screw,  resembles 
a  common  nut,  but  is  usually  divided  into  two  parts,  which 
are  fitted,  when  in  use,  into  an  iron  stock  or  die-frame,  with 
long  handles.  Notches  are  cut  in  the  die,  across  the  direc- 
tion of  the  threads,  in  ord^r  to  produce  cutting  angles,  and 
to  afford  room  for  the  escape  of  the  portions  of  metal  re- 
moved in  cutting  the  worm.  The  die,  which  is  formed  of 
steel,  and  well  tempered,  is  inserted  in  the  die-stock,  with 
its  two  halves  a  little  distance  apart,  but  capable  of  being 
brought  together  by  regulating  screws  fixed  in  the  die-stock. 
The  bolt  or  pin  to  be  made  into  a  screw  is  formed  to  the  re- 
quired size  by  turning  or  otherwise,  and  then  made  fast  in  a 
vice,  while  its  end,  which  should  be  slightly  tapered  for  the 
purpose,  is  placed  in  the  die.  The  operator  then  proceeds 
to  turn  the  die-stock  so  as  to  worm  the  die  on  to  the  bolt ; 
not  by  a  continuous  motion  in  one  direction,  but  by  a  series 
of  turns  backwards  and  forwards.  When  the  die  has  pro- 
ceeded as  far  on  the  bolt  as  the  worm  is  required  to  extend, 
it  is  taken  off,  screwed  up  a  little  closer,  and  again  applied 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  the  process  is  repeated,  closing 
the  die  a  little  after  each  operation,  until  the  worm  is  cut 
to  the  required  depth.  The  continuous  motion  of  the  die  is 
impracticable,  on  account  of  the  great  resistance  it  has  to 
overcome,  as  the  worm  is  not  formed  merely  by  cutting 
away,  but  partly  by  compressing  the  metal,  and  squeesing 
it  up  into  the  thread.  In  working  a  similar  apparatus  by 
machinery,  the  dies  are  sometimes  made  in  four  pieces,  the 
die-frame  is  stationary,  and  the  bolt  or  screw-pin  itself  re- 
volves. In  this  case  the  rotation  is  continuous,  but  in 
other  respects  the  operation  resembles  that  described.  In 
the  '  Mechanics'  Magazine,'  vol.  xxv.,  p.  376,  is  published  a 
description,  with  cuts,  of  a  curious  kind  of  die  anddie-atock 
invented  by  Mr.  Tracey,  in  which  the  two  halves  of  the  die 
may  be  so  varied  in  their  relative  position  in  the  stock,  that 
the  same  die  will  cut  either  a  right-hand  or  left-hand  screw, 
either  single  or  double  threaded.  In  cutting  large  screws, 
especially  with  a  square  thread,  a  steel  cutter  is  sometimes 
used  with  the  die,  whether  turned  by  hand  or  fixed  in  a 
lathe;  and  some  instruments  for  cutting  male  screws  in 
wood  consist  of  a  sharp  steel  cutter,  fixed  in  a  block,  having 
a  female  screw ;  the  wooden  die,  or  rather  nut,  being  used 
merely  to  regulate  the  motion  of  the  cutter.  Very  small 
metal  screws  are  rut  by  a  steel  tap-plate,  wormed  and 
notched  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  dies  above  described,  but 
having  several  holes  varying  slightly  in  size,  the  worm 
being  formed  progressively  by  using  at  each  operation  a 
smaller  hole  than  at  the  preceding  one. 

Female  or  interior  screws  are  commonly  cut  by  means  of 
a  steel  tap,  which,  in  its  most  usual  form,  is  simply  a  screw 
of  which  great  part  of  the  worm  is  removed  by  filing  two, 
three,  or  four  flat  faces  along  its  whole  length,  the  angles 
left  by  this  operation  forming  a  series  of  obtuse  cutters. 
The  tap  should  be  made  somewhat  conical,  that  it  may  enter 
the  hole  readily,  and  cut  the  worm  by  degrees.  In  some 
cases  two  taps  are  used,  the  first  only  of  which  is  tapered. 
The  head  of  the  tap  is  squared,  to  fit  into  the  middle  of  a 
long  handle,  by  which  it  can  be  turned  with  considerable 
purchase;  and  it  is  worked  to  and  fro,  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  die  for  an  external  screw,  the  nut  being  hold  sta- 
tionary. The  taps  for  cutting  screws  in  wood  are  com- 
monly fluted  on  the  sides,  to  make  them  cut  the  more 
readily,  and  to  afford  more  room  for  the  escape  of  the  cut- 
tings. The  tap  invented  by  Mr.  Jones,  and  described  in 
the  forty-eigbtn  volume  of  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Soci^y 
of  Arts,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  tapering  tap  for  commenc- 
ing the  screw,  and  a  cylindrical  one  for  completing  it,  the 
lower  part  being  tapered,  while  the  upper  is  left  cylindrical. 
Mr.  Jones  recommended  the  fluting  or  notching  of  the  tap 
in  the  form  represented  in  section  at  c  in  the  annexed  flgurah 
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a  fofin  evidently  more  adapted  for  cutting  than  either  a  orA, 
which  are  the  more  usual  forms.  As  much  unnecessary 
friction  is  caused  by  havine  many  teeth  in  the  tap  of  the 
full  siie,  it  is  recommended  to  file  down  a  portion  of  them, 
in  some  cases  as  many  as  two-thirds,  so  as  to  leave  the  taWy 
projecting  (and  therefore  cutting)  teeth  at  greater  intervals 
than  are  occasioned  by  the  flutes  or  notches.  In  large 
taps  of  this  kind  a  steel  cutter  may  be  inserted,  as  shown 
in  the  section  d,  at  the  commencement  of  the  cylindrical 
portion  of  the  tap ;  the  cutter  being  made  to  project  a 
little,  so  that  the  Up  follows  it  without  difficulty.  Such 
cutters  are  not  used  in  taps  of  less  than  an  inch  and  » 
quarter  diameter. 

An  iagenious  kind  of  tap  for  cutting  screws  in  vood  Is 
described  in  the  French  'Manuel  du  Toumeur,'  and  in 
Gill's  'Technological  Repository,'  vol.  xi.,  p.  42.  That  de- 
scribed and  represented  by  Gill  is  for  cutting  a  square- 
threaded  screw,  and  cousiats  of  a  hollow  screw  of  steel, 
having  a  hole  drilled  obliquely  from  the  front  end  of  the 
thread  to  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  tap.  The  edges  of 
this  oblique  hole,  being  made  sharp,  cut  their  wav  through 
the  wood  when  the  tap  is  turned  round,  while  the  hole  itself 
forms  a  channel  by  which  the  cuttings  escape  into  the  cavity 
in  the  centre.  For  cutting  internal  screws  in  wood,  where 
great  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  tap  invented  by  Mr.  Siebe, 
and  described  in  the  forty- Brst  volume  of  the  'Transactions' 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  is  very  convenient,  as  the  same  in- 
strument will  serve  for  cutting  either  right-hand  or  left- 
hand  screws,  according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  turned. 
This  tap  i*  represent^  in  the  following  cut,  and  may  b« 
formed  by  turning  a  wooden  screw  of  the  size  required,  then 
cutting  a  longitudinal  slit  along  its  centre,  and  inserting  a 

ale  of  steel  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  screw.  While 
d  in  this  position,  the  edges  of  the  plate  are  filed  into 
notches  corresponding  with  the  worm,  alter  which  it  is  re- 
moved while  the  wcwden  thread  is  turned  away,  leaving 
the  wood  in  the  fbrm  of  a  plain  smooth  cvlinder.  The 
steel  plate  is  then  r«-inserted,  and  the  whole  securely 
riveted  together.  As  shown  in  the  cut,  which  gives  a 
side  and  an  «nd  view  of  the  tap,  though  the  wooden  part 
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is  cylindrical,  the  steel  plate  tapers  towards  the  end  that 
enters  the  hole,  in  order  that,  by  the  first  teeth  projecting 
but  little,  the  instrument  may  cut  gradually.  A  groove 
is  cut  on  each  side  of  the  tap,  where  the  plate  is  inserted, 
to  afford  room  for  the  escape  of  the  cuttinzs ;  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  cylinder  is  made  Hat  or  square  for  the  purpose  of 
fitting  the  lever  by  which  it  is  turned.  Such  a  tap  may  be 
formed  without  the  aid  of  a  worm  on  the  wooden  stock,  by 
simply  dividing  and  notching  the  plate  so  that  the  teeth  on 
one  side  are  opposite  to  the  notches  on  the  other.  When  a 
double  or  treble-threaded  screw  is  to  be  cut  with  this  tap, 
notches  must  be  made  at  the  commencement  of  each  thread 
with  a  band  tool,  to  make  the  tap  commence  cutting  in 
the  right  place.  Similar  taps,  with  only  two  cutting  eoges, 
re  proposed  by  Mr.  Siebe  for  cutting  screws  in  metal. 

The  large  iron  screws  used  in  vices,  presses,  waggon- 
'acks,  &C.,  are  stated  by  Gill  {Techndofrical  Bepontory, 
vol.  vL,  p.  289)  to  be  formed  by  means  of  dies,  turned  with 
hnmense  power  by  very  long  levers ;  the  threaa  being  made 
without  cutting,  by  indenting  and  squeeting  up  the  metal. 
The  very  best  scrap-iron  is  required  for  the  screws  formed 
in  this  manner,  on  account  of  the  twisting  force  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  The  female  screws  ar*  formed  by 
winding  a  thin  rod  of  iron  into  the  worm  of  the  male  screw, 
10  M  to  form  it  into  a  spiral  thread,  and  then  brasing  it  into 
a  cylindrical  casa  of  wrought-iron ;  the  nut  being  finished 
by  grinding  it  with  the  screw,  with  the  addition  of  sand  and 
water. 

In  the  ordinary  method  of  cutting  screws  in  a  lathe,  the 
•ixe  of  the  worm,  or  the  distance  between  the  threads,  is 
regulated  by  a  pattern  screw,  and  cannot  be  varied  from  it 
An  ingenious  machine  is  used  in  the  Woolwidi  dock-yard 
for  cutting  a  great  variety  of  diflerent  screws  ftxim  one 
pattern,  of  which  a  detailed  description,  with  engravings,  is 

B'ven  in  the  volume  onManufeoturet,  in  the  '£ncyclo]MBdia 
etropolitana.'    In  thia  machine  the  bolt  or  eylinder  upon 


which  a  lerew  is  to  be  wit  is  plaeed  in  a  lathe,  wfafla  the  die 
or  cutter  it  fixed  in  a  kind  of  sliding  frame  drawn  forward 
by  meant  of  two  regulating  screws  lying  parallel  with  the 
bolt.  These  terews  are  turned  by  two  small  cogged- wheels 
working  into  a  third  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  lathe ;  and  by 
varying  the  relative  sites  of  these  wheels,  the  pitch  or  incli- 
nation of  the  screw  may  be  altered  at  pleasure.  Thus,  if 
the  three  wheels  are  exactly  alike,  the  bolt  and  the  regu- 
lating screw  will  revolve  with  equal  velocity,  and  the  thread 
produced  will  be  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  pattern  or 
regulating  sorew.  If  the  wheds  attached  to  the  screws  are 
tmaller  than  that  on  the  axis  of  the  bolt,  they  will  revolve 
more  rapidly,  and  the  thread  produoed  will  be  wider  than 
the  pattern ;  and  if  the  wheel  on  the  mandril  be  the  smallest 
of  the  set,  the  screws  will  revolve  slower  than  the  bolt, 
and  a  closer  thread  will  be  produced.  By  using  many  dif- 
fstent  sets  of  wheels,  any  variety  may  be  produced.  When 
a  double  thread  is  required,  the  sorew  or  bolt  must  be 
turned  half  round  after  the  first  thread  is  out,  without  mov- 
ing the  regulating  screws;  or  fi>r  a  treble  thread,  turned 
one-third  round.  The  same  machine  is  used  for  cutting 
ibmale  screws ;  the  cutter  or  tap  bein^  fixed  in  the  lathe, 
and  the  nut  in  the  moving  fi«me  or  slide-rest.  In  another 
screw-cutting  machine  used  at  the  same  establishment,  the 
slide-rest  is  urged  forward  by  a  oonstant  regular  forces 
without  the  use  of  pattern  screws;  by  which  means  the  in 
convenience  of  changing  the  cogged- wheels,  and  the  risk  ot 
inaccuracy  fh)m  the  imperftetion  of  the  regulating  tcrewt, 
are  avoided. 

In  making  screw*  for  mathematical  or  aatronomieal  in  ■ 
struments,  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  essentially  neces- 
sary, it  is  especially  desirable  to  avoid  the  risk  of  error 
arisins;  fhim  irregularities  in  the  pattern  aerew,  or  in  any 
part  of  the  machinery  used ;  and  the  nlan  oommunioaied  by 
Mr.  Walsh  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  ana  published  in  the  forty- 
second  volume  of  their  'Transactions,'  appears  well  adapted 
to  attain  this  object.  He  proposes  first  to  make  a  ^ort 
cylinder  of  sofl:  steel,  twice  the  diameter  of  the  intended 
screw.  This  cylinder  is  to  be  cut  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
a  double-threaded  screw,  and  then  hardened.  The  short 
screw  thus  produced  is  plaeed  in  the  lathe,  and  a  similar 
cylinder,  but  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  intended  screw,  it 
fixed  in  a  frame  and  pressed  against  the  firat,  until,  by  re- 
volving in  contact  with  it,  it  has  received  a  perfeot  impres- 
sion of  the  thread  ;  which  will  be,  owing  to  the  difiiH«nt 
diameters  of  the  two  cylinders,  a  titigU  thread ;  and  l(/l- 
handed,  supposing  the  first  cylinder  to  be  out  with  a  rigbt- 
handed  screw.  During  the  process  the  relative  position  of 
the  cylindei-s  should  be  occasionally  reversed,  by  which  any 
tendency  to  error  will  be  counteracted.  When  completed, 
the  small  cylinder  is  to  be  hardened,  and  then  pressed 
against  the  intended  screw,  which  it  plaeed  in  the  lathe,  and 
to  which  it  imparts  its  thread  in  the  seme  way  that  it  re- 
ceived it  from  the  first  steel  cylinder;  making  it  however  a 
right-handed  screw.  The  position  of  the  steel  cylinder 
should,  as  before,  be  frequently  reversed ;  and  it  should  be 
shifted  but  one  thread  at  a  time,  until  the  whole  length  of 
the  screw  is  impressed  with  the  thread.  The  worm  may  be 
deepened  with  a  pointed  tool,  but  should  be  finished  by  re- 
peated and  varied  revolutions  in  contact  with  the  pattern. 
By  the  intervention  of  another  steel  cylinder,  a  left-hand 
screw  may  be  produced  from  a  right-hand  one,  or  vice 
veriS. 

SCREW  OF  ARCHIMEDES.  The  inventor  of  the 
machine  so  called  is  quite  unknown,  but  both  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  AtheniBus  ascribe  the  origin  of  it  to  the  philo- 
sopher of  Syracuse.  The  former  relates  (Bibl.  Hitt.,  lib.  L, 
c  34)  that  irrigation  was  facilitated  in  Egypt  by  a  certain 
machine  invented  by  Archimedes  of  Syracuse,  and  called 
Cochlias  (icoxXiac)  from  its  form;  and  the  latter  states 
{Deipnosophitta,  lib.  v.,  p.  206,  Casaub.)  that  Archimedes 
invented  it  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  water  (him  the 
hold  of  the  great  ship  which  was  built  by  King  Hiero  of 
Syracuse.  Vitruvius  {De  Arc/titectura,  lib.  x.,  c  11)  de- 
scribes the  machine  under  the  name  of  cochlea.  He  says 
that  it  consisted  of  four  or  eight  laths  bent  spirally  and 
fixed  at  one  edge  against  the  axle,  so  as  to  fbrm  as  many 
winding  channels  about  it .:  and  that  the  whole  waa  covered 
by  a  cylindrical  case,  formed  of  planks,  nailed  over  the  ex- 
terior edges  of  the  laths.  The  lower  extremity  was  im- 
mersed in  the  water,  which,  rising  along  the  channels  by 
the  revolution  of  the  machine  on  iti  axis,  was  ditcha^ed  at 
the  upper  extremity.    Vitruvius  adds  that  it  was  turned  bv 
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men  walking  on  ita  outar  eireuinfar«n«a,  probably  on  the 
conical  surftca  of  a  bevallad  wheel  fiiad  to  tba  axla. 

By  lb«  account  which  Vitruviu*  baa  given  of  its  dispo- 
Ktion,  the  apiial  latha  were  placed  nearly  at  an  angle  of  45° 
with  the  axle,  and  the  latter  was  inclined  to  the  horizon  in 
an  angle  of  36°  68'.  The  cause  of  (be  aaoent  of  the  water, 
and  the  limits  of  the  inelinatioo  of  the  axle  to  the  horizon. 
are  stated  in  HYDRAULica. 

The  naehine  has  been  oeaasimally,  in  modern  times,  em- 
ployed to  draw  water  from  docks,  basins,  &o. ;  and  it  might 
be  used  to  raise  globular  bodies,  as  oannon  balls,  from  one 
level  to  a  higher,  as  from  the  hold  of  a  ship  to  the  top  of  a 
wharf.  A  similar  machine,  having  the  spiral  detached  from 
and  revolving  within  the  cylinder  which  is  about  it,  has 
been  much  used  on  the  Continent.  It  is  said  to  raise  more 
water  than  the  usual  soraw,  but  it  cannot  be  elevated  at  a 
greater  angle  with  the  horicon  than  30°,  and  its  action  is 
more  easily  impeded  by  the  sand  or  gravel  which  if  fre- 
quently mixed  with  the  water. 

The  Archimedean  sorew  has  been  recently  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  navigation,  and  a  yacht  bearing  the  name  of 
Archimedes  has  been  furnished  with  one  in  the  dead  wood 
under  its  oounler,  and  between  the  keel  and  stern-post. 
This  screw,  which  consists  of  a  helix  making  but  one  revo- 
ution  about  a  horiiontal  axle  passing  longitudinally  through 
the  ship,  is  put  in  motion  bvasteam-Angine  j  and  it  is  stated 
that  ita  power  of  moving  the  vessel  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
common  paddle-wheel.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  im- 
prove upon  the  machine  by  causing  the  helix  to  consist  of 
two  parts,  each  equal  to  half  a  revolution,  which  are  placed 
at  a  small  distance  from  one  another  on  the  same  axle :  by 
this  disposition  it  is  supposed  that  the  escape  of  the  water, 
after  it  has  been  acted  on  by  the  screw  to  propel  the  vessel, 
will  be  facilitated.  Captain  Carpenter  has  also  obtained  a 
patent  ibr  the  application  of  four  losenge-shaped  plates  as 
propellers :  these,  which  act  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
screw,  are  placed  obliquely,  in  pairs,  on  two  horizontal  axles 
fixed  in  directions  parallel  to  and  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
keel,  in  order  by  their  revolutions  to  give  motion  to  the 
vessel  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  action  of  the  back- 
water is  supposed  to  be  entirely  removed  by  this  contrivance ; 
and  it  is  said  that,  in  the  event  of  an  accident  happening  to 
the  rudder,  the  action  of  one  pair  or  both  may  be  employed 
to  give  a  power  of  steering  the  vessel. 

SCREW- JACK,  a  portable  machine  for  raising  great 
weights  by  the  agenev  of  a  screw.  Portable  jacks,  vAiich 
are  sometimes  workea  by  a  rack  and  pinion  instead  of  a 
screw,  are  used  for  raising  heavy  carriages  whan  they  have 
Mien  owing  to  the  breaking  of  an  axle  or  the  coming  off  of 
a  wheel ;  the  head  of  the  jack  being  placed  under  the  axle,  or 
the  framing  the  carriage,  and  then  raised  by  turning  the 
screw  with  a  lever.  The  apparatus  recently  introduced 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Universal  Screw-Jack'  is  a  great 
improvement  on  the  common  maohin*,  as  it  allows  lateral 
as  well  as  vertical  motion.  In  it  the  nut  in  which  the  ver- 
tical screw  works  is  fixed  in  a  carriage  or  sliding  frame 
resting  on  the  fl«mework  that  forms  the  base  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  capable  of  being  moved  upon  it  by  means  of  an 
borixontal  screw  turned  l^  a  ratchet  lever.  This  kind  of 
jack  is  particularly  useful  on  railways,  where  it  affords  a 
simple  means  of  lifting  a  carriage  or  engine  that  may  have 
run  off  the  rails,  and  then  moving  it  laterally  until  the 
wheels  are  in  their  proper  position  over  the  rails. 

8CRBW-PRES8,  %  machine  for  communicating  pres- 
sure by  means  of  a  screw  or  screws.  The  screw  offers  great 
facilities  for  the  application  of  power,  as  the  force  applied 
may  be  almost  infinitely  multiplied  by  increasing  the  length 
of  the  lever  by  which  it  is  turned,  and  diminishing  the  dis- 
tance between  the  threads.  It  is  also  very  convenient  in 
eates  where  a  continued  pressure  is  required ;  because,  in 
ordinary  eases,  the  friction  of  the  screw  it  too  great  to 
allow  it  to  run  back  on  the  removal  of  the  power  bv  which 
it  is  turned.  In  machines  where  the  duration  of  the  pres- 
sure is  not  required,  and  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  momentum 
during  the  descent  of  the  screw,  as  in  a  printing  or  stamp- 
.°ng  press,  this  property  is  not  an  advantage,  ana  may  be  in 
great  measure  overcome  by  using  a  very  wide-  or  open 
thread. 

In  the  common  screw-press  the  articles  to  be  subjected 
to  compressioc  are  laid  npon  a  stationary  btd,  or  horizontal 
piece,  formine  the  base  of  a  strong  frame,  in  the  upper 
cross-bar  or  Aeod  of  which  a  nnt  is  firmly  secured.  The 
Krew  works  up  aad  down  in  this  nut,  andto  it*  lower  end  ii 


attached  ih»foUower,  or  moving  piece  which  presses  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  substance  operated  upon.  The  con- 
nection between  the  screw  and  this  piece  is  such  that  the 
follower  rises  and  falls,  but  does  not  turn  round  with  the 
point  of  the  screw  ;  and  the  steadv  motion  of  the  follower 
is  provided  for  by  making  it  fit  closely  to  the  side-pieces 
or  cheeks  of  the  press,  which  therefore  act  as  guides.  At 
the  lower  end  of  the  screw  there  is  usually  a  massive 
globuUr  head,  pierced  with  two  holes  at  right-angles  with 
each  other,  which  receive  the  end  of  a  long  iron  lever,  by 
which  the  screw  is  turned.  The  screws  of  presses  were 
formerly  made  of  wood,  and  they  are  so  still  for  some 
purposes  not  requiring  great  power;  but  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  thread  of  considerable  size  in  order  to 
obtain  strength,  such  screws  are  not  adapted  for  giving 
great  pressure.  An  iron  screw,  besides  bavine  less  fric- 
tion, may  have  its  thread  less  than  one-third  the  size  of 
a  wooden  screw  of  equal  strength,  thereby  increasing  three- 
fold the  effect  of  the  power  employed  in  turning  it.  The 
use  of  iron  instead  of  wood  for  the  frame  of  the  press  is 
alao  a  very  great  improvement,  as  even  the  hardest  wood 
has  been  found  insufficient  to  bear,  for  a  length  of  time, 
the  immense  strains  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  a  powerfiil 
press. 

The  great  space  required  for  turning  a  long  lever  is  a 
serious  inconvenience  in  some  cases,  and  has  led  to  the  con- 
trivance of  several  methods  for  turning  the  screw  with  great 
power  by  a  more  compact  apparatus.  In  a  press  invented 
and  patented  by  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Pentonville,  the  screw  is 
turned  by  means  of  a  short  bent  lever,  resembling  the  han- 
dle of  a  printing-press,  acting  upon  a  ratchet-wheel  fixed  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  screw ;  arrangements  being  added  to 
enable  the  lever  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  screw,  and  to  un- 
screw the  press  by  means  of  a  second  set  of  ratchet  teeth  on 
the  wheel.  In  another  ingenious  modification  of  the  com- 
mon screw-press,  invented  by  Mr.  Pouchte,  type-founder,  of 
Holborn,  a  large  cogged-wheel  is  fixed  horizontally  on  the 
screw,  just  below  the  common  head  for  receiving  the  end  of 
the  lever.  A  small  pinion,  having  a  square  axis  to  receive 
a  lever  handle,  is  fixed  on  the  platten  or  follower  of  the 
press,  and  works  into  the  large  coggied-wheel.  This  preas 
IS  worked  in  the  ordinary  way  until  the  screw  is  turned  as 
far  as  the  lever  will  conveniently  move  it.  The  bar  is  then 
removed,  and  the  handle  of  the  pinion  put  on,  and  by  turn- 
ing it  the  screw  may  be  further  depressed.  If  the  pinion  be 
turned  by  a  lever  of  the  same  length  as  that  used  for  the 
screw,  the  power  of  the  press  will  be  increased  by  this  ar- 
rangement in  proportion  to  the  difference  between  the  dia- 
meters of  the  large  wheel  and  the  pinion.  Representations 
of  this  machine,  and  of  that  previously  described,  are  given 
inHebert's  'Engineers' and  Mechanics'  Encyclopssdia,  art. 
'Press.'  In  the  same  work,  under  the  title  'Hot-pressing,' 
is  given  a  plan  of  a  screw-prees  for  performing  that  operation, 
in  which  the  plates  do  not,  as  in  those  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion, need  to  be  removed  for  beating ;  they  being  kept  at  the 
necessary  temperature  by  hot  air  introduced  into  four  hol- 
low columns,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  cheeks  to  the 
press. 

While  the  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  thread  afibrds  the 
means  of  increasing  the  power  of  a  screw-press,  by  reduc- 
ing the  distance  traversed  by  the  point  of  the  screw  during 
each  revolution,  it  is  attended  by  the  serious  disadvantage  of 
diminishing  its  strength.  This  difficulty  ma^  be  avoided  by  the 
use  of  a  double  or  differential  screw,  the  prmciple  of  which  is 
explained  in  the  article  Scaxw  (p.  108,  col.  1 ).  This  beau- 
tiful contrivance  ma^be  applied  in  different  ways,  but  the 
description  of  one  will  suffice.  The  press  may  be  made  of 
the  usual  form,  excepting  that  the  lower  end  of  the  screw 
is  cut,  for  a  short  distance,  with  a  finer  or  closer  thread 
than  the  upper  part.  This  smaller  screw  is  received  into  a 
nut  or  barrel  resting  on  the  pressor  or  follower,  and  capable 
of  turning  on  it  when  not  hield  by  a  key.  The  head  for 
receiving  the  lever  by  which  the  screw  is  turned  is  in  this 
case  placed  above  the  head  or  top  beam  of  the  press,  be- 
cause its  usual  place  is  occupied  by  the  moveable  nut  or 
barrel  at  the  lower  part  of  the  screw.  When  in  use  the  nut 
is.  during  the  former  part  of  the  operation,  keyed  fast  to 
the  screw,  so  that  it  turns  with  it,  and  the  action  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  common  press.  When  the  screw  has  been 
turned  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  this  way,  the  key  that  connected 
the  nut  with  the  screw  is  removed,  and  the  nut  is  keyed  fast  to 
the  presaer.  The  screw  being  again  turned,  the  lower  thread 
•Dten  the  nut,  lo  that  the  piesser,  instead  of  being  moved 
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at  each  revolation  of  the  screw  a  distance  eqnal  to  the  width 
of  the  threads,  is  depressed  only  through  a  space  equal  to 
the  difference  between  the  width  of  the  upper  and  lower 
threads  of  the  screw ;  the  effect  being  precisely  the  same  as 
if  it  were  moved  by  a  very  fine  screw,  with  a  thread  only 
equal  in  width  to  such  difference.  By  making  the  two 
parts  of  the  screw  very  nearly  alike  in  fineness,  the  distance 
traversed  by  the  platten  may  be  diminished,  and  the  pres- 
sure increased  almost  to  infinity. 

Screw-presse!>  are  occasionally  made  with  more' than  one 
screw.  In  one  arrangement  of  this  kind  the  screws  are 
stationary,  and  the  nuts,  which  are  fitted  into  the  follower 
of  the  press,  are  turned  by  means  of  toothed  circles  or 
cogged  wheels  driven  by  an  endless  screw  laid  horizontally 
on  one  side  of  the  follower,  and  terminating  at  each  end  in 
a  winch-handle.  Mr.  Brindley's  press,  patented  in  1837, 
resembles  the  common  press,  except  in  having  several 
screws  instead  of  one,  by  which  the  patentee  states  that  the 
pressure  will  be  more  evenly  distributed.  Though  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  screws  may  be  used,  four  are  recom- 
mended, each  having  a  cogged  wheel  working  into  another 
fixed  on  a  plain  central  shaft,  which  is  moved  by  a  winch 
and  bevil  gear. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
various  kinds  of  screw-press'  used  for  different  purposes  in 
the  useful  arts  and  manufactures.  The  common  Psinting- 
PsESi,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  screw-press,  is  de- 
scribed in  that  article,  in  vol.  xix.,  p.  18. 

SCRIBES.  In  the  article  Moses  (p.  441 )  this  word  has 
been  nsed  a*  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word  D^tO^V^i 

which  in  the  authorized  version  is  translated  '  officers.'  The 
word  which  is  translated  'scribe'  in  the  English  Bible  is 
*1BD>  or  in  the  Chaldee'^Oi  meaning  'a  writer.'    It  was 

applied  to  an  officer  of  the  king,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a 
'secretary  of  state'  (2  Sam.,  viii.  17;'  xx,  25;  2  Kihgt, 
xxii.  3) ;  also  to  a  '  secretary-at-war,'  who  had  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  soldiers  under  his  care.  (Jerem.,  lii.  25.)  It 
was  also  used  to  signify  men  learned  in  the  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures. (Ezra,  viL  6,  II.)  The  last  was  the  meaning  which 
the  word  came  to  have  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Jewish  state, 
or  rather,  as  the  Jews  regarded  all  learning  as  contained  in 
a  knowledge  of  their  sacred  books,  the  worStcribe  was  used 
to  designate  all  men  of  learning.  In  this  sense  we  find  it 
in  the  Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament,  as  the  transla- 
tion of  the  words  ypaiiitanii,  vo/tucbc,  vo/ioSi^acricaXac,  for  the 
tawyeri  (as  our  version  generally  translates  the  last  two 
words)  were  evidently  the  same  persons  as  the  Scribes. 
Their  office  was  to  explain  the  law.  Tbey  had  seats  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  were  generally  Leviies.  In  the  time  of 
Christ  they  appear  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  Phari- 
sees. 

(Winer's  Bibliichet  Realworterbuch,  art.  '  Schriftge- 
lehrte.') 

SCRIBCNIUS  LARGUS  DESIGNATIA'NUS,  an 
antient  Latin  physician,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  the  latter  of  whom  he  accompanied 
in  his  campaign  in  Britain.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  in 
Latin, '  De  Corapo^itionibus  Medicamentorum ;'  hut  little 
is  known  of  the  events  of  his  Ufe,  and  even  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote  has  been  disputed.  As  the  Latin  of  this 
work  is  somewhat  barbarous,  and  as  Galen,  who  never  men- 
tions any  Latin  writer,  quotes  the  author,  it  was  thought 
that  it  had  been  written  originally  in  Greek,  and  trans- 
lated afterwards  into  Latin.  Physicians  however  have  in 
general  cared  little  for  purity  of  language,  and  it  may  easily 
have  happened  that  in  the  Silver  age  of  Latin  literature  a 
practitioner  may  have  written  in  a  barbarous  style.  Besides, 
the  diction  itself  proves  that  the  work  was  originally  com- 
posed in  Latin  (Bernhold,  Praefat.  ad  ed.  Scribon.  Larg., 
p.  17);  and  again,  there  is  no  author  whom  Galen  ha* 
copied  worse  than  he  has  Scribonius,  probably  because  be 
did  not  understand  Latin  sufficiently  well.  (Cagnati,  Obierv. 
Var.,  8vo.,  Romae,  1587, lib. iii.,c.  14,  p.  222.)  Although,  says 
Sprengel  (Hist,  de  la  Med.),  in  one  place,  Scribonius  will  not 
admit  of  any  separatior  between  the  different  branches  of 
his  art,  at  least  he  does  cot  prove  that  he  himself  was  ever 
able  to  unite  the  theory  of  medicine  to  the  practice.  He 
spared  no  pains  in  collecting  together  all  the  preparations 
mentioned  in  different  authors  (cap.  1,  p.  39,  ed.  Bern- 
hold),  without  paying  the  least  attention  to  the  difference  of 
the  diseases  for  which  they  were  prescribed.  He  copied 
Nicander  almost  literally,  and  adopted  from  other  authors 


a  number  of  superstitious  remedies.  He  believed,  for  ex* 
ample,  that  he  had  fouiid  a  certain  preservative  against  the 
bite  of  serpents  in  the  plant  which  he  called  iCvrpt^iAXcv 
(Allehira),  and  which  ought  to  be  gathered  with  the  left 
hand  before  sunrise  (cap.  42,  p.  91).  He  also  recom- 
mended many  preparations  against  nghing  ;  which  shows 
how  much  he  was  attached  to  empiricism  (cap.  19,  p.  51). 
Amongst  other  antidotes  he  much  esteemed  the  Hiera  of 
Atitonius  Pacchius  (cap.  23),  and  a  composition  of  Zopyrus  of 
Gordium,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  that 
physician  prepared  every  year  with  much  ceremony.  The 
work  of  Scribonius  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  information  \i 
contains  relating  to  the  Materia  Mediea  of  the  antients.  It 
was  first  published  by  J.  Ruellius,  at  the  end  of  his  edition 
of  Celsus,  Paris,  1529,  fol.  This  edition  was  printed  in 
October,  1528,  which  therefore  gives  it  a  few  months'  priority 
over  that  published  at  Basle,  1529,  8vo.,  ap.  Ahd.  Cratan- 
drum,  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be  the  editin  prineep*. 
Tlie  best  edition,  according  to  Choulant  ('  Handb.  der  Bu- 
cherkunde  ffir  die  Aeltere  Med.,'  8vo.,  Leipzig,  1 828),  is  that 
by  Rhodius.  Patav.,  1655,  4to.;  the  last  (which  is  less  com- 
plete than  the  preceding)  is  Bemhol^'s.  Argent.,  1 786,  8vo. 
A  future  editor  may  profit  by  three  dissertations  by  C.  G. 
Kiihn,  Lips.,  4to.,  1825-6,  entitled  'In  Scribonium  Largum 
Animadversionum  Ottonis  Sperlingii  Specimen.' 

SCRIPTURE  (ypa(pTi,  tcriptura).  This  word  means 
simplv  a  writing,  but  it  has  long  been  used  to  designate  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  It  is  thus 
repeatedly  used  in  the  New  Testament  in  reference  to  the 
Om  Testament,  and  in  one  passage  Peter  applies  it  to  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  very  probably  he  meant  to  include 
under  the  word  some  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment which  were  then  written.  (2  Pater,  iii.  16.)  The  dif- 
ferent furms  in  which  this  word  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  '  the  Scripture,' '  the  Scriptures,' "  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures,* 'inspired  Scripture.'  (2  Tim.,  iii.  16;  compare 
Smith's  Scrtp.  Test,  to  the  Messiah,  chap,  ii,  note  a.)  The 
term  a  Scripture  w  also  tised  for  a  passage  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. (Apochtfha;  Bible;  Canon;  and  the  titles  of 
the  different  books  of  the  Bible  ) 

SCRO'FULA,  or  SCRO'PHULA.  the  technical  name 
for  the  disease  that  is  popularly  called  *  the  King's  Evil :'  the 
origin  of  the  latter  term  will  be  explained  presently;  that  of 
the  former  is  very  obscure  and  uncertain.  We  find  the  word 
scrofula,  or  rather  scrofula  in  the  plural,  employed  for  the 
first  time  to  signify  the  present  disease,  or  one  supposed  analo- 
gous to  it  in  cattle,  by  Vegetius  (De  Re  Veterin.,  lib.  iii.,  cap. 
23,  ed.  Schneider).  It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  derived 
from  the  Latin  serofa,  or  tcropha, '  a  sow,'  although  the  reason 
of  the  derivation  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  same  analogy, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  influenced  also  the  Greek  and 
Arabic  writers  in  naming  the  disease,  as  the  former  call  it 
xotpdc,  or  x'V^^'ei  *na  the  latter  khandnr  (Avicenna, 
torn,  i.,  p.  154 ;  1.  36,  p.  194 ;  1.  30,  vol.  ii.,  p.  73, 1.  12,  ed. 
Rom.,  1593,  fi>l. ;  Albucasis,  De  Chirurg.,  lib.  i,  cap.  22,  p. 
50,ed.Oxon.,  1778, 4to.),  both  of  whioh  words  are  intimately 
connected  with  suHne.  The  origin  of  the  name,  according 
to  Paulus  Aegineta  (lib.  iv.,  cap.  33),  is  either  iici  ruv 
Xoipaiav  Tirpiiv,  tl  iwo  ruv  (rvuv  Sri  xo\vT6ieov  idcv,  q  on 
ToiovruSeis  ol  x'^P^'  rpaxn^vs  ixovn ;  according  to  Joannes 
Actuarius  (De  Dignot.  Morb.,  lib.  ii,  cap.  37)  it  is  ry  « 
rote  xo'PO'C  T'i  ToiovTOV  ■  tiBot  w/tPaivtw,  i>e  ^oi,  »««  ry 
ToXuySvovc  loKiiv ;  according  to  Avicenna  (lib.  iv.,  fen.  3, 
tract  2,  cap.  9,  tom.  ii.,  p.  l'/3,  ed.  yenet.,  1564,  fol.)  it  is 
'  propterea  quod  multa  accidunt  porcis  propter  gulosita- 
tem  eorum,  aut  propterea  quod  figurse  earum  secundum 
plurimum  assimilanlur  porcis.'  Dr.  Forbes,  in  his  '  Select 
Medical  Bibliography' ((J^cfcp.  of  Fraci.  Med.,  vol.  iv.), 
'  hazards  the  following  conjecture,  as  at  least  not  more  im- 
probable than  some  that  have  been  proposed,  viz.  that  the 
smooth,  rounded,  conglomerated  swellings  of  the  submax- 
illary glands  (to  which  the  term  was  at  first  restricted), 
suggested  the  name,  from  their  fanciful  resemblance  to  a 
litter  of  young  pigs  lying  huddled  together,  or  even  from 
the  form  of  a  single  swelling  bearing  some  resemblance  in 
its  rounded  outline  to  the  animal.  *  This  notion,'  says  he, 
*  may  seem  to  derive  greater  plausibility  from  the  fact  that 
the  Greeks  actually  gave  the  same  name  of  a  young  pig 
(xoip^c)  to  small  rocks  just  rising  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  from  their  fancied  resemblance  *o  the  back  of  a  pig 
when  swimming ;  and  it  may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant  to 
add,  that  the  swelling  produced  by  a  blow  upon  the  face  or 
head  is  vulgarly  termed  a  mouse.'    The  classical  Latin 
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term  for  the  disease  is  '  stnima'  (Celsus,  De  Medic,  lib.  v., 
cap.  28,  J  7;  Pliny,  Hut.  Nat.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  77 ),  or  'strum*' 
in  the  plural  (Celsus,  lib.  i.,  cap.  9;  Pliny,  lib.  xxii.,cap  16), 
which  is  also  a  word  of  which  no  satisfactory  derivation  has 
been  given,  as  probably  few  persons  will  agree  with  Dr. 
Good  in  deriving  it  from  vrpw/ta,  'congestion,'  or  'coacer- 
vation,*  as  of  straw  in  a  litter,  feathers  in  a  bed,  or  tumours 
in  the  body.' 

The  vulgar  English  name  applied  to  it,  viz.  'the  King's 
Evil,'  commemorates  the  virtues  of  the  royal  touch,  to 
which,  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  till  the  reign 
of  Queen  Anne,  multitudes  of  persons  afflicted  with  scrofula 
were  subjected.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  in  France ;  and 
miraculous  powers  for  the  cure  of  tcrofula  were  likewise 
claimed  for  different  Romish  saints,  for  the  heads  of  cer- 
tain noble  families,  for  the  seventh  son,  and  for  many  con- 
secrated springs.  The  royal  touch  requires  some  further 
notice,  for  though  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  only  a  sub- 
ject for  ridicule,  and  is  therefore  disbelieved  without  inquiry, 
yet,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  fairly  to  examine  the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests,  he  will  probably  agree  with 
Bishop  Bull  (Serm.  5,  p.  133,  ed.  Oxford,  1827),  that  •  it  is 
unquestionable  that  divers  persons  desperately  labouring 
under  it  have  been  cured  by  the  mere  touch '  [apparently] 
'  of  the  royal  hand,  assisted  with  the  prayers  of  the  priests  of 
our  church  attending,  unless  the  faith  of  all  our  antient 
writers,  and  the  consentient  report  of  hundreds  of  most  cre- 
dible persons  in  our  own  age  attesting  the  same,  be  to  be 
questioned.'  Thatthe  kings  of  England  forseveral  centuries 
actually  exercised  their  touch  for  the  cure  of  scrofulous 
complaints,  is  proved  by  abundant  historical  authority ;  and 
scarcely  any  of  our  old  historians,  who  wrote  during  a  period 
of  at  least  five  hundred  years,  have  omitted  taking  notice 
of  this  strange  and  unaccountable  fact.  We  have  not  room 
here  to  give  the  eviflence  fully,  and  must  refer  those  who 
wish  to  inquire  more  deeply  into  the  subject  to  'A  Free  and 
Impartial  Inquiry  into  the  Antiquity  and  Efficacy  of  Touch- 
ing for  the  King's  Evil,'  1722,  by  William  Beckett,  an 
eminent  surgeon ;  '  Charisma,  sive  Donum  Sanationis :  seu 
Explicatio  totius  Quaestionis  de  Mirabilium  Sanitatum 
Gratid,  in  quS  praecipu£  aeitur  de  solenni  et  sacrfi  cui  Reges 
Angliae,  nti  inaugurati,  divinitus  medicati  sunt,'  &c.  &c., 
1597,  by  William  Tooker,  afterwards  dean  of  Lichfield; 
'  Charuma  Basilioon,  or  the  Royal  Gift  of  Hnaling  Strumaes, 
fcc.'  Sto.,  l«nd.,  1684,  by  J.  Browne ; '  Several  Ghinirgieal 
Treatises,'  Lend.,  1676,  foU  and  1719,  8vo.  2  vols.,  by  Richard 
Wiseman,  principal  surgeon  in  the  army  of  Charles  I.,  and  aer- 
jeant-surgeoQ  to  Charles  II.,  whom  Haller  {Biblioth.  Medio. 
Pract.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  399}  calls  '  insig^is  certe  et  peritissimus 
diirurgus.'  The  question  is  examined  at  some  len<;th  by 
Bishop  Douglas,  in  his  '  Criterion ;  or,  Miracles  Examined,' 
&c.  &c.,  p.  191,  ed.  1754,  who,  while  he  denies  the  alleged 
miraculous  powers,  fully  admits  the  reality  of  the  cures. 
See  also  Colquhoun's  '  Isis  Revelata:  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Origin.  Progress,  and  Present  State  of  Animal  Magnetism,' 
Edin.,  1836,  2  vols.  Svo.,  who  also  allows  (vol.  i.,  p.  87)  'the 
sanative  efficacy  of  the  process,'  but  connects  ic  with  th« 
phenomena  of  animal  magnetism.  Among  the  most  curious 
parts  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  old  Jacobites 
considered  that  this  power  did  not  descend  to  Mary,  William, 
or  Anne,  as  they  did  not  possess  a  full  hereditary  title,  or, 
in  other  words,  did  not  reign  by  divine  right.  The  kings  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick  have,  we  believe,  never  put  this 
power  to  the  pr.iof ;  and  the  office  for  the  ceremony,  which 
appears  in  our  Liturgy  as  late  as  1719,  has  been  silently 
omitted.  The  exiled  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were 
supposed  to  have  inherited  this  virtue.  Carte,  in  the  well- 
known  note  to  tlie  first  volume  of  his  '  History  of  England,' 
mentions  the  case  of  one  Christopher  Lovel,  who,  in  1716, 
vent  to  Avignon,  where  the  court  was  then  held,  and 
received  a  temporary  cure;  and  when  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward was  at  Holyrood  House,  in  October,  1745,  he,  although 
only  claiming  to  ba  prince  of  Wales  and  regent,  touched  a 
female  child  for  the  king's  evil,  who  in  twenty-one  days  is 
nid  to  have  been  perfectly  cured.  {Hiit.  of  the  Rebellion, 
in  Constable's '  Miscellany.') 

The  complaint  was  well  known  to  the  antients.  It  is 
digbtly  mentioned  by  Hippocrates  (Coae.  Preenot.,  torn,  i., 
p.  321.  ed.  Kiihn  ;  De  CUand.,  p.  496;  Aphor.,  sect  3,  torn. 
iii„  p.  725) ;  Celsus  gives  a  fuller  account  (De  Medic.,  lib. 
v.,  cap.  28,  sect.  7) ;  and  it  is  described  at  some  length  by 
(rslen  (De  Meth.  Med.,  lib.  xiv.,  cap.  1 1,  torn,  x.,  p.  982,  ed. 
Kiihn) ;  EHtuIos  Aeginetk  (,De  St  Med„  lib.  ir.,  cap.  33,  and 
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lib.  VI.,  cap.  35) ;  Haly  Abbas  (Lib.  Ptaet.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  SS, 
etlib.  ix.,  cap.  11,  ed.  Lugd.,  4to.,  1523);  Avieenna  'loco 
eit.),  Albucasis  (loco  cit.),  Leonidas  (apud  Aetii,  Tetrab., 
iv..  serm.  3,  cap.  5,  p.  741,  ed.  H.  Steph.),  &c. 

Scrofula  is  defined  by  Dr.  Good  (Study  qf  Med.)  to 
be,  'indolent  glandular  tumours,  frequently  in  the  neck; 
suppurating  slowly  and  imperfectly,  and  healing  with 
difficulty ;  upper  lip  thickened ;  skin  smooth,  counte- 
nance usually  florid:'  which  agrees  almost  exactly  with 
the  definition  given  by  Cullen  in  his  'Nosology.'  Its 
appearance  is  in  general  well  known,  but  it  has  been 
sometimes  mistaken,  and  a  number  of  other  ailments  eon- 
founded  under  this  title.  It  appears  first  as  a  tumor  not 
confined  in  its  earliest  stages  to  any  one  part  of  the  body ; 
which  tumor  almost  universally  suffers  no  change  of  colour 
for  some  time,  and  is  perfectly  free  from  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion ;  it  is  also  commonly  moveable,  though  not  always.  Its 
progress  to  an  infiammatory  state  is  slow,  and  it  is  very  gra- 
dually that  it  shows  more  and  more  pain,  heat,  redness,  and 
swelling.  Its  progress  afterwards  to  suppuration  is  as  slow; 
and  even  after  a  fluctuation  is  perceived  in  the  tumor,  it  is 
generally  a  long  time  before  it  breaks  and  forms  an  ulcer. 
The  tumor  differs  particularly  from  a  phlegmon,  as  it  is 
very  rarely  pointed ;  sometimes  it  is  so,  but  it  never  opens 
at  the  apex,  but  always  at  one  or  more  lateral  apertures, 
which  are  generally  small  at  first.  From  these  apertures 
flows  a  little  purulent  matter,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  tumor ;  it  is  not  so  consistent  as  pus,  but  of  a 
curdy  nature,  and  whiter  than  purulent  matter  in  general. 
This  is  discharged  soon  after  the  ulcer  opens,  mixea  with  a 
quantity  of  transparent  gelatinous  serum.  The  ulcer  thus 
formed  heals  ver}'  slowly;  its  edges  are  seldom  regularly 
circular  or  oval,  and  they  are  free  from  tumor  and  callus ; 
by  all  which  marks  sorophulous  ulcers  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished. A  soft,  brittle,  unorganised  matter,  resembling 
curd,  or  new  cheese,  is  found  mixed  with  the  contents 
of  scrofulous  abscesses,  or  deposited  in  rounded  masses 
of  different  degrees  of  firmness,  varying  in  bulk  team  the 
size  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  To  the  rounded 
masses  of  this  substance,  the  name  of  tubercles  has  been 
assigned,  and  the  substance  itself  is  called  tubercttloui,  or 
tubercular  matter;  and  the  presence  of  this  matter  is 
regarded  by  Dr.  Cumin  (Cyclop,  qf  Pract.  Med.,  art.  •  Scro- 
fula') to  be'  the  most  certain  evidanos  of  th«  existence  of 
the  disease. 

Scrofula,  though  not  a  contagious  disease,  is  unques- 
tionably hereditary ;  and  hence  very  generally  dependent 
upon  a  peculiar  diathesis.  Yet,  like  many  other  here- 
ditary diseases,  it  is  also  occasionally  generated  as  s 
Srimary  affection,  without  any  hereditary  taint  that  can  be 
iscovered.  When  it  occurs  as  a  primary  or  ingenerated 
affection,  it  is  by  no  means  always  limited  to  any  particular 
temperament  or  habit  of  body.  But  where  scrofula  appears 
hereditary,  and  especially  where  it  does  not  show  itself  very 
early,  it  is  often  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  constitution. 
'  The  character  of  a  scrofulous  child.'  says  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
'is  as  follows : —You  will  find  the  skin  thin,  if  you  pinch  it, 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  skin  of  children  who  are 
not  scrofulous ;  in  them  the  skin  is  solid  and  dense,  and 
the  fibres  strong ;  but  in  scrofulous  the  skin  is  thin,  and 
the  vessels  tnay  be  seen  meandering  under  it ;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  persons  with  this  disease  frequently  have 
a  rosy  colour,  arising  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  which 
allows  the  vessels  to  be  seen  under  it.  The  hair  is  also 
light  coloured.  If  you  observe,  in  a  family  of  five  or  six 
children,  one  among  them  who  has  a  delicate  thin  skin,  with 
light  heir  and  complexion,  you  will  find  that  if  they  are 
all  exposed  to  the  same  causes,  they  will  escape  from  any 
scrofulous  affection,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  stamped 
by  nature,  and  that  this,  during  its  growth,  will  be  affected 
by  the  disease.  The  hair  is  also  extremely  fine,  the  eye- 
lashes long,  the  pupils  dilated,  end  the  fingers  are  what  is 
called  clubbed,  similar  to  the  fingers  in  phthisical  persons, 
i.e.  they  are  extremely  longand  thin,  but  at  the  extremi- 
ties are  broad  and  flat.  The  uppw  lip  is  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  this  is  a  mark  of  debility.' 

In  considering  the  causes  of  a  disease  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  constitution  as  scrofula  is  universally  acknowledged 
to  be,  it  is  necessary  to  direct  our  attention  to  circum- 
stances very  remote  in  the  history  of  those  who  are  its  sun. 
jects.  The  foundation  of  a  scrofulous  habit  is  frequently 
laid  during  the  foBtal  state,  by  the  transmission  of  that 
pecttUar  organisation  of  the  frame  from  parents  who  tbem- 
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mIvm  poHen  it.  Soroflila  U  alio  obsenred  to  originate  in 
th«  healthy  ofTspring  of  healthy  parents,  under  certain 
drcumslances,  the  principal  of  which  are  habitual  exposure 
to  cold  and  damp,  privation  of  free  air  and  light,  and 
waLt  of  healthful  exercine.  A  moist,  cold,  and  variable 
olimate,  like  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  ia  par^ 
tioularly  favourable  to  the  development  of  scrofula;  in 
proof  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  adduce  the  great  prevalence 
of  the  malady  in  both  of  those  countries.  A  very  cold 
or  a  hot  climate,  on  the  other  hand,  serves  rather  to  pro- 
tect us  against  scrofula ;  the  former,  dry  and  bracing, 
invites  to  exercise,  and  promotes,  digestion,  and  thus 
strengthens  the  system;  wnile  the  latter  favours  the  ex- 
orations,  particularly  that  of  the  skin,  and  preserves  the 
body  from  those  sudden  changes  of  temperature  which  in 
our  island  so  often  lay  the  foundations  of  scrofulous  affec- 
tions. Among  the  causes  which  appear  to  give  rise  to 
scrofula  in  children,  are  the  practises  of  rearing  them  bv 
the  hand  and  suckling  them  too  long ;  two  extremes,  botn 
of  which  often  lead  to  the  same  result,  —  the  imperfect 
nourishment  of  the  child.  Another  cause  of  this  disease  is 
confinement  in  ill-ventilated  apartments;  for  the  deficiency 
of  pure  atmospheric  air  cannot  be  long  endured,  especially 
daring  youth,  without  the  most  injurious  consequences. 
Acute  diseases,  especially  those  accompanied  with  cutaneous 
eruptions,  as  small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet-fever,  are  often 
observed  to  have  the  effect  of  producing  the  development 
of  scrofula ;  and  the  more  tedious  the  convalescence,  the 
more  frequently  do  symptoms  of  this  disease  ensue. 

We  proceed  now  to  pass  briefly  in  review  the  various  parts 
and  organs  of  the  human  body  in  which  scrofula  most  com- 
monly appears,  and  to  point  out  the  modifications  of  this  dis- 
ease induced  by  the  different  properties  and  textures  of  the 
parts  affected.  The  first  which  presents  itself  is  the  common 
wtegument ;  for  the  three  species  of  *  porrigo^'  named 
'&vosa,'  'larvalis,'  and  'furfurans,'  together  with  'ecaema 
impetiginodes'  and  'rubrum'  in  their  chronic  forms,  are 
now  frequently  considered  as  strumous  diseases.  One 
variety  of  '  lupus,'  or  '  noli  me  tangere,'  is  decidedly  a 
scrttfulous  affection ;  namely,  that  which  commences  with 
small,  red,  button-like  prominences,  which  usually  re- 
main indolent  for  some  time,  and  then  form  eroding  ulcers, 
with  pale,  shining,  spongy  granulations,  and  encrusted 
margins.  But  the  absorbent  glands,  especially  those  of 
the  neck  and  mesentery,  are  the  parts  of  the  body  whiob 
have  long  been  regarded  as  the  peculiar  seats  of  scro- 
fula, and  the  disease,  when  it  attacks  the  latter  organ,  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate  notice  under  the 
head  of  Tabbs  Mbskntbrica.  The  enlargement  and  in- 
duration of  these  glands  are  still  considered  as  affording 
more  unequivocal  evidence  in  the  living  body  of  the  presence 
of  that  disease  than  any  other  circumstance  except  the  dis- 
charge of  tuberculous  matter.  A  lymphatic  gland,  when 
first  affected  with  scrofula,  is  soft  and  fleshy,  and  its  sixe 
is  increased ;  the  texture,  as  proved  by  inspection,  then  be- 
comes firmer,  and  the  colour  paler  than  in  health :  as  the 
disease  proceeds,  portions  of  the  gland  are  observed  to  have 
altogether  lost  their  ilesh-oulour,  and  acquired  a  degree  of 
semi-transparency,  and  a  texture  approaching  to  that  of 
cartilage ;  at  length  a  deposition  of  soft  white  or  yellowish 
ourd-like  substance  is  found  to  have  taken  place,  and  the 
true  scrofulous  tubercle  is  now  manifest.  The  sise  to  which 
strumous  glandular  tumours  attain  is  in  some  instances 
enormous.  The  lower  jaw  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are 
occasionally  seen  hung  round  with  such  voluminous  swell- 
ings as  completely  to  deform  the  countenance  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  a  strumous  middle-aged  man,  both  groins  have  been 
seen  occupied  by  vast  glandular  tumours,  the  larger  of  which 
equalled  in  sin  the  half  of  a  child's  head  at  birth.  The 
sublingual  and  submaxillary  glands  are  often  the  seat  of 
scrofula,  the  parotid  more  rarely  ;  occasionally  the  tongue 
is  attacked;  and  the  mucous  membranes  are  frequently 
affected  with  this  disease,  Tboae  of  the  eye  and  lachrymal 
passages  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it;  which  affection  has 
seen  already  dasrribed  in  the  article  Ofbthalmia.  The 
lungs  have  long  been  known  to  be  partinularly  liable 
to  scrofulous  deposits ;  and  so  rare  is  it  to  find  tubercle  in 
any  other  situation  without  also  finding  it  in  the  lungs,  that 
Louis  states  he  never  met  with  an  instance  in  all  his  nn- 
memua  dissectioiu  excepting  once,  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
bad  died  of  fever  When  this  organ  is  attacked,  the  disease 
Maumea  the  name  of  Prtbisis,  to  which  article  the  reader 
k  nfernd      Tha  synovial  mambranw  of  jointt  an  un* 


I  doubtedly  miieh  more  liable  to  disease  in  seioAiloiu  snbjects 
than  others.  Inflammation  is  more  readily  excited,  and 
effusion  of  fluid  into  their  cavities  is  more  easily  induced. 
The  mamma  and  testicle  are  fi-equentW  attacked ;  the  heart 
has  been  found  affected,  but  rarely.  The  frequent  occur- 
rence of  scrofula  within  the  centrnl  organs  of  the  nervous 
system  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  chronic  en- 
largement of  the  thyreoid  gland  is  sometimes  considered  as 
scrofulous ;  but  this  opinion  is  probably  incorrect. 

The  treatment  of  scrofula  naturally  divides  itself  into  the 
preventiva  and  the  curative  ;  the  former  of  which  is  the  more 
generally  successful,  and  obviously  the  more  important.  As 
some  children  are  bom  with  tubercles,  or  the  germs  of  them 
already  formed,  and  as  all  are  liable  to  become  scrofulous 
under  the  influence  of  various  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
general  health,  the  following  advise  is  given  by  Dr.  Cumin 
{Cyclop.  <)f  Prod.  Med.)  respecting  the  mode  of  rearing  a 
child  in  whom  circumstances  justify  the  opinion  of  a  ten- 
dency to  the  disease: — ^*When  the  child  of  a  scrofulous 
father  is  born,  the  infant,  unless  the  mother  is  free  from  all 
traces  of  the  disease,  ought  to  be  consigned  to  a  wet-nurse 
of  sound  and  robust  constitution,  having  an  abundant  supply 
of  milk.  This  alone  ought,  for  some  months,  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  nouribhment  of  the  child ;  but  after  a  time, 
should  it  appear  delicate,  a  little  isinglass  jelly  may  be  ai-  , 
lowed  in  addition,  or  liquid  yolk  ot  egg,  or  beef-tea,  to- 
gether with  some  preparation  of  wheaten  meal  or  flour,  or 
pure  starch.  Iteily  immersion  in  cold  water,  and  gentle 
friction  of  the  whole  body,  will  be  found  of  great  utility. 
The  child  ought  to  be  warmly  clothed,  to  be  carried  about 
in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  apartment  in 
which  it  sleeps  ought  to  be  kept  at  a  steady  moderate  tem- 
perature, ana  perfectly  well  ventilated.  All  rooms  occu 
pied  as  nurseries  for  children  ought  to  be  spacious  and 
lofty,  never  situated  in  a  sunk  floor  nor  in  an  attic,  and,  if 
possible,  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  ground.'  To 
all  individuals  in  whom  a  scrofulous  diathesis  is  manifest, 
or  even  probable,  and  whose  circumstances  enable  them  to 
remove  to  a  mild  climate,  and  to  localities  Judiciously  se- 
lected, such  change  affords  one  of  the  best  chances  of  pre- 
venting or  checking  the  disease.  The  facts  of  scrofula  being 
so  prevalent  in  cold  damp  countries,  noted  for  extremely 
variable  tempenture,  like  this  kingdom,  and  of  its  compa- 
rative rarity  in  and  total  absence  ttom  some  other  parts  ol 
the  world,  prove  sufficiently  that  climate  is  of  all  the  ex- 
citing causes  of  scrofula  the  most  powerful  one. 

The  curative  treatment  of  scrofula  may  be  divided  into 
eoiutitutional  and  loctd  applications.  With  repect  to  the  for* 
mer,  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  iK>tice  all  the  numeroua 
remedies  that  have  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  thia 
disease;  we  must  be  content  wiih  pointing  out  those  that 
are  most  generally  esteemed.  Of  all  the  remedies  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  perhaps  none  have  ei\jo>  ed  a 
greater  reputation  than  mercurials ;  but  it  is  only  from  their 
purgative  and  alterative  effects  that  they  prove  beneficial, 
and  not  when  they  produce  that  powerful  influence  on  ths 
frame  which  so  rarely  fails  to  ensue  from  their  free  exhibi- 
tion. Tonics  are  amongst  the  most  valuable  remedies ;  ot 
these,  cinchona  is  perhaps  the  most  efficacious,  and  from 
the  concentrated  form  in  which  it  can  now  be  exhibited 
(viz.  the  disulphate  of  quina),  the  most  generally  available. 
Other  vegetable  tonics  and  bitters  have  been  administered 
with  advantage  in  scrofula,  such  as  calumba,  gentian,  and 
hop.  Of  the  metallic  tonics  used  in  scrofula,  iron  is  that 
which  has  been  found  the  most  beneficial;  and  the  best 
forms  of  exhibiting  it  are  the  Vinum  Ferri,  the  Tinctura 
Ferri  Sesquichlwidi,  and  the  Ferri  Sesquioxidum,  in 
powder.  Iodine,  as  prescribed  by  Lugol,  is  at  present  in 
considerable  repute.  It  is  successfully  employed  both  in- 
ternally and  locally,  in  each  of  which  modes  it  increases  the 
action  of  the  absorbents ;  and  in  the  latter  it  likewise  often 
induces  suppuration  of  strumous  tumours,  and  thus  hastens 
their  removal.  The  use  of  baths  in  the  treatment  of  stru- 
mous affections  is  of  great  value,  the  kind  of  bath  to  be  made 
choice  of  being  determined  by  the  existing  state  of  the  pa- 
tient. Sudden  immersion  in  cold  water,  and  especially  sea- 
water,  has  long  been  an  approved  remedy  in  scrofula;  but 
when  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  so  reduced  that  no 
kindly  glow  follows,  and  when  there  is  decided  feverishness, 
the  cold  plunge-bath  is  not  admissible.  In  most  eases  the 
warm-water  iMth,  and  still  more  that  of  vapour,  will  ba 
found  highly  soothing  and  taatorative. 

With  Nipeet  to  tte  ketd  tnatment,  indolent  icroAiloM 
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tamoun.'vben  tbe  health  is  little  reduced,  maybe  dispersed 
ax  msJeto  suppurate  by  continued  pressure,  or  bvbl;st«ring, 
vbieb  esD  be  employed  when  the  situation  of  the  swelling 
will  not  admit  of  pressure.  In  the  treatment  of  scrofulous 
ulcers,  Mr.  Russell  considers  thai,  under  the  ordinary  cir- 
euQutances  of  the  complaint,  the  simplest  and  mildest  dress- 
ings answer  best.  Cold  spring-water  is  a  favourite  appli- 
ealit>n  with  many  practitioners ;  and  preparations  of  lead  are, 
upon  the  whole,  very  convenient  and  useful  applications, 
provided  the  solutions  be  used  in  a  state  of  sufficient  dilution 
lo  prevent  irritation.  Formerly,  the  extirpation  of  scrofulous 
tumours  was  advised,  but  this  method  is  now  considered  as 
being  for  the  most  part  irgudicious  and  unnecessary,  with  the 
exception  of  diseased  joints  and  a  few  other  parts  which  fre- 
quently require  being  amputated  for  the  sake  of  saving  the 
patient's  life.  Caustics  have  been  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, instead  of  the  knife ;  but  as  they  effect  the  object  in 
new  less  certainly,  more  painfully  and  tediously,  and  cause 
extensive  ulcers,  they  are  disused  by  all  the  best  surgeons 
of  the  present  day.  Some  authors  advise  making  issues, 
snd  keeping  them  open,  in  order  to  prevent  any  ill  elTects 
from  the  iMaling  of  the  scrofulous  ulcers.  Issues  may 
perhaps  be  unnecessary  for  any  purpose  of  this  kind ;  but 
they  are  eminently  useful  as  a  part  of  the  local  treatment 
of  scrofalons  joints  and  abscesses.  When  all  hope  of  re- 
eovering  a  diseased  portion  of  the  body  is  at  an  end,  the 
question  immediately  presents  itself  whether  such  part  ought 
not  to  be  removed  by  an  operation.  In  considering  the  pro- 
priety of  amputation,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  how  far 
the  continuance  of  the  affections  brings  the  patient's  life  into 
hazard,  and  whether  he  has  still  sufficient  strength  left  to 
undergo  the  operation.  liVhen  another  important  joint,  or 
a  vital  organ,  as  the  lungs  or  bowels,  is  already  the  seat  of 
incurable  disease,  such  operation  is  nugatory,  and  in  such 
cases  unquestionably  it  should  not  be  performed.  Great 
caution  however  is  required  in  making  our  final  decision ; 
for  every  practitioner  of  experience  has  seen  instances  where 
the  symptoms  of  visceral  disease  appeared  almost  to  preclude 
hope,  and  vet  have  yielded  on  the  removal  of  the  local  irri- 
tation, and  a  cure  has  been  the  happy  result  (Cooper's 
Surg.  Diet. ;  Cyclop,  qf  Pract.  Med.,  &c.) 

SCROPHULARIA'CE/B,  a  natural  order  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  dicarpous  group  of  monopetalous  Exogens. 
The  pwnta  of  this  order  are  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  with 
rannd  and  knotless  or  square  and  nodose  stems.  Leaves 
alternate,  undivided  or  lobed,  sometimes  collateral ;  the 
floral  ones  sometimes  double  and  placed  neat  each  other. 
The  inflorescence  is  variable,  usually  splcate,  racemose  or 
paniculate,  seldom  solitary.  The  calyx  is  S-parted,  seldom 
4-parted;  the  sepals  often  unequal,  the  upper  one  being 
largest,  the  two  lowest  smaller,  the  lateral  ones  smallest ; 
corolla  4-S  parted,  tube  short  or  long,  limb  flat  or  erect. 
Dearly  equally  divided  or  labiate,  imbricate  in  estivation ; 
itamens  2-4,  didyiiamoas,  rarely  equal,  alternate  with  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla,  the  fifth  stamen  and  sometimes  the 
three  upper  ones  abortive ;  anthers  2-celled  or  sometimes 
growing  together  1-celled,  opening  longitudinally;  ovary 
loperior.  2-celled,  many-seeded;  stvle  simple;  stigma 
mostly  simple,  entire,  emarginate  or  bifid,  often  flattened, 
occasionally  double  at  the  points  of  the  divisions  of  the  style ; 
fruit  capsular,  seldom  berried,  bi-carpellary,  2-oelled,  some- 
times with  2  entire  or  bifid  valves,  sometimes  with  4  entire 
ones,  sometimes  opening  by  pores  or  lids,  dissepiment  paral- 
lel or  opposite  to  the  valves,  finally  loose  in  the  centre,  or 
altogetiter ;  placentm  adhering  to  the  dissepiment ;  seeds 
indefinite,  albuminous. 

Scrophulariacem  are  nearly  allied  to  Solanaceee,  and  in 
aome  instances  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  which  of  these  two 
orders  plants  may  belong.  Bentham  separates  these  orders 
by  a  purely  artificial  distinction,  considering  as  Solanacete 
such  genera  as  have  a  plaited  coruUa  and  5  stamina,  and  as 
ScrophulariacesB  all  those  in  which  either  the  fifth  stamen 
is  wanting  or  the  aestivation  of  the  corolla  is  imbricated.  Of 
the  orders  with  irregular  flowers,  those  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  Scrophulariacea  are  Gesneracem  and  Orobancba- 
ee«,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  unilooulA  ovarium  with 
parietal  placentte:  and  the  Bignoniacen,  Cyrtandracese,  and 
Pedaliaces,  which  have  seeds  without  albumen,  and  the 
two  latter  have  a  unilocular  or  spuriously  2-4-locu1ar  fhiit. 
Lentibulacea  are  closelv  allied  to  this  order,  but  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  unilocular  fruit,  free  central  placenta, 
sod  minute  embryo.  4  ».      . 

The  SeiopbuUriacece,  are  very  widely  dimu«d  over  the 


surface  of  the  earth,  bemg  found  in  the  whole  range  <tf 
climate  between  the  coldest  point  at  which  vegetation  occurs 
at  the  poles,  and  the  hottest  parts  of  the  tropics.  In  the 
torrid  zone  of  both  worlds  they  are  very  abundant,  and  form 
d  26th  part  of  the  flowering  plants  of  Europe  and  a  36th  of 
those  of  North  America.  In  New  Holland  and  New  Zsa 
land  they  are  common,  and  the  barren  shores  of  Tierra  de^ 
Fuego  produce  several  species.  Scrophulariaceas  are  in 
general  suspicious  plants.  Several  of  them  are  active 
poisons,  and  though  all  do  not  possess  deleterioiu  properties, 
they  are  all  more  or  less  acrid.  Some  are  esculent,  but 
they  require  great  caution  in  their  preparation  as  food:  heat 
or  vinegar  appears  to  les.sen  or  destroy  their  injurious  prin- 
ciples, and  these  agents  should  be  emploved  in  preparing 
them  for  use..  Amongst  those  which  are  eaible  are  the  Mt- 
multu  lutea  and  guttatus,  the  former  beinz  eaten  as  a  pot- 
herb in  Peru,  and  the  latter  as  a  salad.  Achimenes  cochin- 
chineruit,  when  pickled,  is  much  esteemed,  in  the  country 
where  it  grows,  as  an  article  of  diet.  Many  of  the  species  of 
this  order  are  used  in  medicine :  the  Digitalis  purpurea,  or 
purple  foxglove,  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  system 
and  is  a  valuable  remeay  in  many  diseases.  [Digitalis 
PuRFURiA.]  Gratiola  qficinalit,  the  hedge  hyssop,  is 
also  an  active  medicine,  and  so  efficacious  was  it  once 
esteemed  that  it  received  the  name  of  Gratia  Dei.  It  is 
bitter,  and  acts  as  a  purgative  and  emetic,  and  is  indebtc 
for  these  properties  to  a  peculiar  principle  called  gratioline. 
Scropbularia,  the  genus  which  is  the  type  of  the  order, 
derives  its  name  from  the  resemblance  of  the  tumid  roots 
of  some  of  the  species  to  scrophulous  svtellings  of  the  neck, 
to  which  they  were  applied  upon  the  absurd  supposition 
that  nature  thus  pointed  out  the  remedies  for  diseases.  S. 
nodota  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  a  decoction  of  its  leaves  is 
used  for  curing  the  scab  in  swine.  S.  aquatiea  is  called  by 
the  French  herb«  du  sitga,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
garrison  of  Rochellc,  during  the  celebrated  siege  by  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  in  1628,  having  supported  themselves  by 
partaking  of  its  root 


IlUiunthiu  hinata. 
<■  enltlDf,  thoolnt  lenn  and  intlarMceiiGa ;  h,  cocollt  opraed,  •howiu  dUf 
ttamoui  itameD*;  c  penonat^  corolla, and  oalyx;  tf, platU;  t.tnS^if.  aera 
irtth  ambtjo  Ijinf  iB  iha  albnnia. 

SCRU  PLE  (tcrupulum,  diminutive  ottcmpus,  a  term  for 
a  sort  of  pebble,  probably  used  in  counting)  is  now  usea 
only  as  the  third  part  of  a  dram,  or  the  24th  part  of  an 
ounce,  in  the  apothecaries'  division  of  the  troy  pound.  It 
was  used  originally  as  the  24th  part  of  the  Roman  uncia; 
afterwards  as  the  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour,  or  what  is  now 
called  the  minute.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute  was  called 
scrupulum  secundum,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  scrupulum  se- 
cundum was  scrupulum  tertium,  sc,  whence  our  terms 
second,  third,  &c.  applied  to  the  sexagesimal  divisions  of 
the  minute.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  antient  form  ot 
the  word  is  also  scripulum  and  scriptulum^  which  might 
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suggest  •  different  denvation  of  the  woid  aa  a  weight  or 
meaanre.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  the  scrupulum  is 
described  by  lexicographers  as  a  small  pebble,  such  as  found 
its  way  between  the  sandal  and  the  foot,  whence  the  use 
of  the  word  to  denote  a  difficulty  or  objection. 

SCUDE'RI.  GEORGE  DE,  was  born  about  1601,  at 
Htvre  in  Normandie,  of  which  place  bis  father  was  gover- 
nor (lieutenant  de  roi).  Young  Scudiri  was  brought  up  by 
his  father  to  the  profession  of  arms,  but  be  quitted  it  about 
1630  for  that  of  a  dramatist,  in  which  he  had  at  first  little 
success,  and  was  very  poor ;  but  both  his  repXitation  and 
circumstances  gp^dually  improved,  and  he  was  regarded  by 
many  as  equal  to  P.  Corneille,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms 
of  intimacy,  till  the  unusual  success  of  'TbeCid'  threw 
Scud&ri  into  the  shades  and  caused  a  feeling  of  envy,  to 
which  he  gave  vent  in  'Observations  sur  le  Cid,'  Paris, 
1637 :  these  Observations  were  published  anonymously,  but 
the  author  soon  became  known,  and  Corneille  replied  in  a 
bitter  epigram,  in  which  he  described  his  late  friend  as  a 
'  solemn  fool.'  Scudiri  however  was  favoured  by  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  who  was  also  offended  to  find  that  Corneille  had 
obtained  a  degree  of  patronage  from  the  public  which  ren- 
dered the  great  poet  independent  of  the  great  minister. 
In  1641  or  1642  Scuddri  was  appointed  governor  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde,  a  small  fort  situated  on  a  rock  near 
Marseille,  where  he  went  to  reside,  but  soon  returned  to 
Paris,  and  it  was  humorously  said  of  him  in  1656,  that  he 
had  '  shut  up  the  fort,  returned  to  Paris  by  the  coach,  and 
for  fifteen  years  had  carried  the  key  in  his  pocket'  In 
1650  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad£mie  Franfaise. 
He  died  at  Paris,  May  14,  1667. 

In  the  period  from  1631  to  1644,  Scuddri  produced  six- 
teen plays  under  the  following  titles: — '  L' Amour  Tyranni- 
que,*  •  ArmeniuB,' '  Orante," '  Lygdamon,'  '  Le  Vassal  Gdad- 
reux,'  *  Le  "Trompeur  Puni,' '  LaMort  de  C£sar.'  'L'Amant 
Liberal,'  'Didon,'  'Eudoxe,'  'Andromire,'  'Axiane,'  '  Le 
Fils  Suppose,'  'Le  Prince  Deguis£,'  'Llllustre  Bassa,'  and 
'  La  ComMie  des  Com£diens.'  He  also  wrote  '  Poesies  Di- 
verses,'  Paris,  1649,  4to.,  and  'Alaric,  on  Rome  Vaincue,' 
Paris,  1654,  folio,  an  heroic  poem,  which  he  undertook  at 
the  request  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden.  He  also  wrote 
a  few  other  works,  but  they  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

Scudiri  is  one  of  those  who  have  left '  a  lasting  tomb.' 
His  name  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  reputation  which  he 
once  had,  but  both  bis  plays  and  poems  are  deservedly  ne- 

flected,  or  are  only  looked  into  from  a  motive  of  curiosity, 
[e  was  a  man  of  excessive  vanity,  and  in  the  prefaces  to 
some  of  his  plays  boasts  of  his  own  merits  in  terms  which 
indicate  the  most  perfect  self-satisfaction,  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  patronage  of  Richelieu,  may  partly 
account  for  the  fame  which  he  had  in  his  day,  the  mass  of 
mankind,  little  capable  of  judging  for  themselves,  for  the 
most  part  allowing  a  man  to  take  that  station  which  he 
assumes,  rather  than  placing  him  in  that  to  which  his 
merits  entitle  him. 

SCUDE'RI.  MADELEINE  DE,  the  sister  of  George  de 
Scudiri,  was  bom  in  1607.  She  is  the  authoress  of  several 
voluminous  romances  which  had  an  extraordinary  reputa- 
tion:— 'Ibraham,  ou  I'lllustre  Bassa,'  Paris,  1641,  4  vols. 
8vo.;  'Artamine,  ou  le  Grand  Cyrus,'  Paris,  1650,  10  vols. 
8vo. ; '  ClAie,  Histoire  Romaine,'  Paris,  1656, 10  vols.  8vo.; 
'Almahide,  ou  I'Esclave  Reine,'  Paris,  1660,  8  vols.  8vo. 
'L'lUustre  Bassa,'  'Cyrus,'  and  some  of  the  first  volumes  of 
'CUlie,'  were  published  under  the  name  of  George  de 
Scud^  but  after  the  authoress  became  known  her  other 
works  were  published  anonymously.  Besides  these  grand 
romances.  Mademoiselle  deScud£ri  wrote— 'Celinte,'  1661, 
8vo.;  'Femmea  Illustres,  ou  Harangues  Heroi'ques,'  1665, 
12mo.;  'Mathide  d'Aguilar,'  1669,  Bvo.;  'La  Promenade 
de  Versailles,'  1669,  8vo.;  'Discours  de  la  Gloire,'  1671, 
I2mo.,  which  obtained  the  prize  of  eloquence  given  by 
the  Academic  Frangaise;  'Conversations  sur  divers  Su- 
•ets,'  1684,  2  vols.  12mo.;  'Conversations  Nouvelles,'  1684, 
2vols.  12mo.;  'Conversations  Morales,'  1686,  2vol8. 12mo.; 
'  Nouvelles  Conversations  de  la  Morale,'  1688,  2  vols.  12mo. ; 
'Entretiens  de  Morale,'  1692,  2  vols.  12mo. ;  'Nouvelles 
Fables  en  Vers,'  1685,  ]2mo.;  besides  a  great  number  of 
'  Vers  de  Soci£te,'  addressed  to  her  contemporaries. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scud6ri  was  a  sort  of  queen  of  the  Pari- 
sian Blue-Stockings,  the  '  Prdcieuses  Ridicules'  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  she  enjoyed  this  '  high  and  palmy 
state'  of  honour  till  her  death,  which  did  not  occur  till  June 
^  1701,  when  she  was  in  ber  94th  y«ttr     The  praises  be- 


stowed upon  her  were  not  confined  to  the  fashionable  society 
of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,  of  which  she  was  the  acknow 
'lodged  dictator,  but  eulogiums  in  no  measured  terms  were  be- 
stowed upon  ber  by  Huet,  the  learned  bishop  of  Avranches, 
by  Mascaron,  bishop  of  Tulle,  by  the  cardinal  De  Bouillon, 
and  many  others.  Christina  of  Sweden  honoured  her  with 
her  correspondence,  and  gave  her  a  pension.  She  had  a 
pension  also  from  Cardinal  Mazarin,  which,  at  the  request 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  continued  and  augmented 
by  Louis  XIV. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ri  seems  to  have  been  indebted  t« 
ber  pre-eminence  of  honour  partly  to  the  tact  with  which 
all  her  works  were  adapted  to  the  usages  of  the  society  in 
which  she  moved,  many  of  the  fi-equenters  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Rambouillet  being  recognised  in  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  her  romances,  and  partly  to  a  factitious  brilliancy  of  con- 
versation which  consisted  of  ridiculous  puerilities  and  a  play 
of  imagination  in  the  worst  taste,  all  founded  upon  those 
conventionalisms  of  politeness  and  gallantry  which  were 
current  among  the  fashionable  society  of  that  age.  Love 
was  the  inexhaustible  theme  of  all  these  romances  and  con- 
versations; the  heroes  of  antiquity  are  transformed  into 
French  petit-mattres,  and  the  heathen  mythology  supplied 
its  store  of  imagery  and  allusion  to  decorate  the  fashionable 
manners  and  personages  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It 
must  be  added  however  that  Mademoiselle  de  Scud£ri  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  woman  of  very  amiable  disposition, 
was  greatly  esteemed  by  her  female  associates,  and  had 
several  professed  admirers  among  the  gentlemen,  though 
she  was  very  ugly. 

(Biographie  Vniverselle;  Moreri,  Grand  Dictionnaire 
Historique.) 

SCUDO.    rai0N«Y.] 

SCULPTURE,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  the  art  of  carving  or 
cutting  any  material  into  a  proposed  form  or  shape.  In  its 
more  general  accentatlon  it  is  the  art  of  representing  ob- 
jects by  form  ;  ana  is  thus  applied  to  carving,  modelling 
(or  the  plastic  art),  casting,  whether  in  metal  or  other  ma- 
terials, and  to  gem-engraving.  Sculpture  is  practised  in 
various  ways  ;  namely,  in  forming  entire  or  insulated 
figures,  as  statues  or  groups,  called,  in  technical  language, 
*  the  round ;'  or  in  representing  objects  more  or  less  raised 
without  their  being  entirely  detached  from  a  background. 
This  latter  is  termed  '  relief,'  and  the  degrees  of  relief  are 
defined  by  modem  writers  and  artists  by  the  expressions 
aUo-riUew,  when  the  object  is  sa  salient  as  to  be  nearly 
'round;'  baito-riUevo,  when  it  is  slightly  raised  from  the 
background;  and  mezzo-rilievo,  when  a  medium  is  pre- 
serve between  the  extremely  high  and  the  very  fiat  *  relief. 
There  is  another  variety  of  this  manner  of  working  '  bassfr- 
rilievo,'  which  is  only  or  chiefly  found  in  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture; the  outline  is  sunk  into  the  plane  or  ground,  and 
the  parts  are  then  formed  and  rounded  on  the  principle 
of  basso-rilievo.  By  this  mode  of  working  there  is  usually 
no  projection  beyond  the  profile  or  face  of  the  original 
ground;  to  gain  effect  therefore  in  this  kind  ot relieved  in- 
taglio, the  Egyptian  artists  frequently  painted  the  sculpture. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  various 
opinions  respecting  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  Pliny's  story  [Hitt.  Nat.,  xxxv. 
12)  of  the  daughter  of  Dibutades  having  traced  the  out- 
line of  her  lover's  piofile  on  the  shadow  cast  on  the  wall, 
and  of  this  outline  being  afterwards  filled  in  with  clay 
by  ber  father,  would  give  the  priority  to  drawing ;  and  it 
seems  obvious  that  drawing  an  outline  must  be  ante- 
cedent to  modelling,  or  cutting  in  relief;  but  a  little 
consideration  will  suffice  to  establish  the  probability  that 
intulated  objects  and  figures  were  made  in  the  very  earliest 
times.  So  many  materials  ofiered  themselves  upon  which 
the  imitative  faculty  could  be  exercised,  that  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  rude  attempts  at  forming  clay,  or 
any  other  plastic  substance,  into  a  defined  shape,  were 
amongst  the  first  exercises  of  human  ingenuity;  and 
the  easy  task  of  thus  repeating  or  copying  the  real  form 
of  an  object,  compared  with  that  of  representing  by  lines 
(and  on  a  fla^surface)  its  partial  and  perspective  appear- 
ance, is  quite  sufficient  to  lead  to  the  mference 'that  this 
was  the  earliest  mode  of  imitation.  The  antients  appear  to 
have  availed  themselves  of  every  known  material  that  was 
capable  of  being  employed  in  sculpture.  Pliny,  Pausanias, 
and  other  writers  supply  some  curious  information  on  this 
subject,  for,  in  describing  works  of  art,  they  usually  men  tioa 
the  materials  in  which  taey  were  esecutHi.  ,  V  LVH 
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For  modelling,  day,  wax,  and  stucMio,  or  plaster,  appear 
to  have  been  universally  adopted ;  and  works  of  great  an- 
V.iuity,  formed  of  these  substances,  are  still  preserved. 
The  clay  model  was  usually  baked,  by  which  it  acquired  a 
hardness  scarcely  inferior  to  stone.  Moulds  were  also  made 
of  clay,  anl  being  subjected  to  the  above  process,  were 
safely  used  as  forms  into  which  softer  substances  could  be 
pressed,  and  thus  objects  were  multiplied  without  difficulty. 
The  almost  countless  number  of  figures,  baasi-rilievi,  lamps, 
tiles,  architectural  ornaments,  vases,  domestic  utensils, 
stamps,  &o.,  which  are  found  of  this  material  (called  terra- 
cotta, baked  earth),  proves  the  extent  of  its  employment  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  art.  The  objects  usually  composed  of 
terra-cotta  are  of  small  dimensions,  but  there  are  instances 
of  its  being  used  for  works  of  considerable  size.  In  the 
Huseo  Borbonico  at  Naples  are  two  statues,  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  above  six  feet  high,  and  two  others,  one  of  an  actor 
and  the  other  an  actress,  above  four  feet  high.  They  were 
found  at  Pompeii.  The  larger  figures  are  inferior  in  their 
forms  to  the  others,  but  whether  the  foults  of  proportion 
arise  from  the  shrinking  or  contraction  of  the  clay  in  bak- 
ing, or  were  errors  in  the  original  modelling,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  The  specimeni  of  ttrra-eotta  preserved  in 
England  are  for  the  most  part  of  small  size ;  but  there  are 
some  very  beautiful  objects,  both  for  execution  and  subject, 
in  theTownley  collection  of  the  British  Museum.  It  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  the  antients  always,  or  almost 
always,  painted  their  terra-cotta  works.  In  many  instances 
the  co)our  still  remains,  and  the  draperies  of  figures,'  and 
portions  of  architectural  ornament,  often  exhibit  well  pre- 
served designs  of  border  patterns.  The  employment  of  wax 
for  modelling  and  casting  can  be  traced  to  a  very  remote 
period.  The  Romans  also  employed  it  fur  making  statues, 
or  perhaps  only  busts.  It  was  a  custom  in  some  fiimilies 
to  preserve  portraits  of  their  ancestors.  They  were  kept 
in  an  apartment  in  their  palaces  especially  appropriated  to 
this  pious  purpose,  from  which  they  were  only  removed  on 
particular  occasions,  such  as  on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the 
fomily,  when  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  distinction  to  carry 
before  the  body  of  the  deceased  the  representations,  or  ieonet, 
of  his  more  eminent  predecessors.  Pliny  alludes  to  these 
figures  of  wax  (xxxv.,  2).  On  occasions  of  ceremony,  and 
at  particular  festivals,  they  often  were  dressed  in  real 
draperf.  A  great  proportion  of  the  ornamental  work 
in  the  buildings  of  Pompeii  is, of  ttueeo  or  plaster.  On 
the  outer  walls  of  a  small  temple  or  chapel  in  the  court 
of  the  temple  of  Isis  there  were,  some  few  years  ago,  two 
stucco  bassi-rilievi  of  considerable  size  and  of  good  design, 
but  which,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  other  inju- 
ries wantonly  inflicted  by  travellers,  are  now  nearly  if  not 
entirely  destroyed.  Few  collections  of  antiquities  are 
without  specimens  of  figures  and  ornaments  modelled  in 
this  material.  Some  in  tbe  British  Museum  are  examples 
of  great  delicacy  and  sharpness  of  execution.  Many  of 
tfaem  are  painted ;  red  is  the  prevailing  colour. 

The  list  of  materials  used  for  carved  works  comprises 
every  substance,  hard  or  soft,  that  could  by  possibility  be 
employed  for  tbe  purpose,  including  porpnyry,  basalt, 
granite^  marble,  alabaster,  ivory,  bone,  and  wood  of  all 
kinds.  The  three  first-named  were  used  chiefly  by  tbe 
Egyptians,  who  seem,  in  all  their  monuments  of  art,  to  have 
worked  with  the  view  of  securing  the  durability  of  their 
productions,  employing,  whenever  they  could  do  so,  and 
especially  for  works  of  importance,  materials  likely  to  resist 
tbe  action  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the  introduction  of 
H>me  of  the  superstitions  of  Egypt  into  Rome  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Egyptian  style  of  sculpture,  it  became  the 
fashion  to  execute  works  of  art  in  the  above  materials ;  but 
this  did  not  occur  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  before  and  after 
which  time  they  are  seldom  met  with. 

The  variety  of  marbles  known  and  used  by  the  antients 
is  almost  infinite.  (Pliny,  HUt.  Nat.,  xxxvi.  7.)  Those  pre- 
ferred for  their  superior  texture,  colour,  or  applicability 
to  sculpture,  were,  first,  the  Parian,  which  was  found  in 
tbe  island  of  Paros.  It  is  called  also  Marpessian,  from'the 
mountain  from  which  it  was  brought ;  and  sometimes  Lyg- 
dinum  or  Lychneum,  perhaps  from  its  bright  sparkling  ap- 
pearance. In  the  second  rank  was  the  Pentelic  marble,  which 
was  procured  from  Mount  Pentelictts,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Athens.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  sculptors  of  anti- 
quity. Its  colour,  like  that  of  the  Parian  marble,  is  white ; 
but  it  usually  has  a  cold  bluish  tone,  arising  from  the  grey, 
and  aometimes  greenish,  streaks  that  run  through  it ;  while 


the  general  hue  of  the  marble  of  Paros  is  warm  and  creamy. 
The  Italians  often  call  the  Pentelic  marble  marmo  salino, 
from  the  salt-like  appearance  of  its  grain  or  crystals.  The 
marble  of  Mount  Hymettus  in  Attica  was  also  much  es- 
teemed ;  it  resembled  in  colour  tbe  Pentelic.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  this  marble  was  imported  in 
great  quantities  into  Italy.  Lucius  Crassus  introduced  it  most 
extensively  in  the  decoration  of  a  palace  which  he  built  on  tbe 
Palatine ;  an  instance  of  unusual  luxury,  which  was  much  re- 
flected upon  at  the  time.  The  marble  of  Thasos  seems  to  have 
been  much  used,  especially  for  architectural  purposes.  It  was 
employed  for  covering  and  encasing  edifices,  and  for  lining 
reservoirs  and  fish-ponds.  The  Italian  marble  was  procured 
firom  Luna,  in  the  range  of  mountains  near  which  are  the  mo- 
dern towns  of  Massa  and  Carrara.  These  quarries  seem  to 
have  been  unknown  till  about  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar, 
when  they  were  extensively  worked.  The  grain  of  the  Car- 
rara marble  is  finer  than  that  of  the  Greek  marbles  above 
mentioned.  Its  colour  is  usually  a  rich  white,  and  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  fine  lump  sugar.  It  is  seldom  found 
quite  pure;  veins  and  spots  of  olack,  grey,  and  red  and  yel- 
low (oxides  of  iron)  occur  in  it.  The  produce  of  the  different 
excavations  varies  in  colour  and  quality,  and  large  crystals 
are  sometimes  met  with  which  resist  the  chisel.  The 
marble  of  the  antient  Luna,  where  remains  of  the  former 
working  may  still  be  seen,  is  considered  to  be  finer  in 
grain  and  more  compact  in  texture  than  the  ordinary  Car- 
rara marble.  The  Romans  worked  quarries  in  Africa  which 
produced  limestone  and  white  marble  with  veins  of  pale 
grey.  The  quarries  in  Greece  are  no  longer  worked,  and 
the  chief,  or  it  may  be  said,  the  only  supply  of  statuary 
marble  is  at  present  from  Italy.  Tbnse  were  the  principal 
white  marbles  which  were  employed  .y  the  sculptors  of  an- 
tiquity, and  in  which  some  of  the  finest  remains  of  art  are 
executed. 

Among  the  varieties  of  wood  in  which  objects  wero 
carved,  we  find  oak,  cedar,  cypress,  sycamore,  pine,  fig,  box, 
and  ebony.  Cedar  was  thought  to  be  very  durable,  and  on 
that  account  was  used,  Pliny  says,  for  images  of  the  gods ; 
the  same  author  especially  distinguisbescypress,  cedar,  ebony, 
and  box,  for  their  capability  of  resisting  the  injuries  of 
time.  (Plin.,  Hitt.  Nat.,  xvi.,  40.)  Pausanias  saw  several 
statues  of  wood  during  his  travels  in  Greece,  and  the  fol- 
lowing instances  will  serve  to  show  that  this  apparently 
humble  material  was  employed  for  representin;'  the  most 
elevated  personages  in  the  antient  mytnology.  The  statue 
of  Apollo  Archegetes  was  composed  of  ebony,  as  was  the 
statue  of  Diana  Limnitis.  At  Lacedcemon  the  statue  of 
Venus  was  of  cedar.  A  statue  of  Apollo  made  of  box 
adorned  the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonians  in  tbe  Altis.  In 
tbe  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  at  Argos  were  their 
statues,  those  of  their  children,  and  of  their  mothers,  all 
made  of  ebony.  All  these  works  in  wood  have  perishetl,  not- 
withstanding Pliny's  observation,  '  Materiae  ipsae  oeternitas' 
(Hitt  Nat.,  xiii.  S).  A  few  however  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions have  been  found  in  tombs.  They  are  chietly  figures  of 
Egyptian  idols;  and  the  wood  of  which  they  are  made 
seems  to  be  sycamore.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead 
(and  their  compounds),  wax,  and  plaster  were  all  used  for 
the  purpose  of  catting.  [Bhonsb  ;  Fovndino.]  A  mix- 
ture of  gold  and  silver,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five, 
formed  a  composition  termed  Bleclrum.  According  to 
Homer,  Helen  presented  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Liu- 
dus,  in  Rhodes,  a  cup  made  of  electrum,  of  the  exact  form 
and  size  of  one  of  her  own  breasts.  A  mixture  of  copper 
and  tin,  with  sometimes,  but  not  always,  small  portions 
of  other  metals,  formed  what  the  Greeks  called  Chalcot 
(X(i\n>c) ;  the  Romans,  ./Et;  and  modern  artists  (from  the 
Italians),  Bronze. 

There  was  a  statue  of  Augustus  of  amber ;  and  at  the 
celebration  of  funeral  ceremonies,  as  those  in  honour  of 
Sulla,  statues  were  sometimes  made  of  gum  and  aromatic*, 
as  well  as  of  other  materials  of  the  most  combustible  nature, 
as,  for  instance,  of  hay.  Among  the  strange  conceits  of  artists 
there  is  mention  of  a  statue  of  the  goddess  of  I.,ove  made  of 
lottdstona,  which  attracted  a  Mars  of  iron. 

The  union,  or  rather,  combination  of  different  marbles  in 
the  same  work  was  called  polyUthic  sculpture.  When 
painting  or  colouring  was  resorted  to,  it  was  termed  poly- 
ehromie  sculpture.  These  mixtures,  which  modern  taste 
disapproves,  were  resorted  to  by  the  most  celebrated  artists 
of  antiqui^,  and  during  the  most  flourishing  period  af 
seulptuie  and  architecture  in  Greece.    The  various  areb»- 
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tactural  memben  of  their  temples  were  picked  out  in  red 
and  blue;  and  the  backgrounds,  and  frequently  parts  also 
of  the  sculpture  itself,  especially  of  rilievi,  were  coloured, 
to  give  further  effect  to  the  design.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  peculiar  cirrumstaDces  of  the  climate  must  mate- 
rially aflect  the  appearance  of  this  kind  of  decoration.  What 
in  the  dull  atmosphere  of  northern  countries  would,  at  the 
best  of  limes,  appear  either  dinf;y  or  tawdry,  might  easily  be 
imagined  to  have  a  very  different  effect  when  seen  clearly 
defined  and  relieved  against  a  cloudless  blue  sky,  and  by  the 
brightglare  of  a  southern  sun.  The  combination,  undersuch 
flivourable  circumstances,  of  while  marble,  of  which  the  tem- 
ples were  usually  constructed,  with  simple  though  brilliant 
oolours  to  indicate  the  mouldings  or  smaller  members  of  the 
architecture  and  sculpture,  sparklins;  with  gold  ornaments, 
certainly  offers  to  the  fancy  a  spectacle  of  surpassing  splen- 
dour. It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  reconcile  with  our  notions  of 
propriety  or  good  taste  the  mixture  of  materials  for  sculp- 
ture within  buildings,  where  s|>ace,  and  sometimes  light, 
'J  the  temple  were  not  open  in  the  roof,  would  be  wanting 
to  dissipate  the  heaviness  of  effect  which  it  is  conceived 
such  works  would  have.  The  iutroduciion  of  foreign  sub- 
stances, either  metal,  precious  stones,  paste  or  glass,  tor  eyes 
in  statues  and  busts  (of  which  examples  occur  in  works  even 
of  the  best  period  of  art),  is  a  species  of  barbarism  that  is  quite 
unaccountable,  and  which  the  most  zealous  admiration  of  the 
genius  of  the  Greeks  cannot  qualify  or  excuse.  Such  in- 
stances may  however  be  considered  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
pure  taste  and  simple  feeling  which  is  exhibited  in  the  greater 
number  of  works  by  the  sculptors  of  Greece ;  and  modern 
experience  will  probably  afford  the  best  solution  of  what 
would  otherwise  seem  an  anomaly,  by  suggesting  that  the 
artists,  even  of  those  times,  were  occasionally  dictated  to, 
and  their  own  better  taste  overruled  by  the  caprice  of  their 
employers.  It  seems  diflScult  to  account  otherwise  fur  the 
strange  circumstance  of  the  lips  as  well  as  the  eyes  being 
inlaid.  There  is  more  than  one  example  of  this  among  the 
line  bronses  preserved  at  Naples. 

Inscriptions  were  sometimes  inserted  into  bronze  statues ; 
the  letten  being  of  a  different  metal  from  the  figure.  Cicero 
(Jn  Verr.,  Orat.  iv.)  speaks  of  an  Apollo  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Myron.  In  the  collection  at  Paris  is  a  statue  of  a 
youth  in  bronze,  on  the  left  foot  of  which  are  the  remains  of 
two  Greek  words,  ASANAIA  .  ABKATAN,  in  silver  letters. 

There  was  a  very  peculiar  combination,  rather  referred  to 
than  described  by  aniient  authors,  by  which  shades  or  tints 
of  colour  were  produced.  Plutarch  {Symp.,  lib.  v.)  says 
that  the  sculptor  Silanion  made  a  statue  of  Jocasta,  the  wife 
of  Laius,  king  of  Thebes,  in  which  sbe  was  reprosented  dying. 
To  increase  the  intensity  of  the  expression  of  the  countenance, 
the  artist,  by  an  ingenious  mixture  of  the  metals  of  which 
the  statue  was  composed,  had  produced  a  pallid  appearance. 
This,  he  says,  was  effected  by  the  addition  of  silver.  Callis- 
tratus  admires  a  bronze  statue  of  Cupid  by  Praxiteles,  for  its 
elegant  position,  for  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  its  smile, 
the  fire  in  its  eyes,  and,  he  adds,  there  was  in  its  counte- 
nance a  vivid  blush.  He  observes  the  same  thing,  and  with 
equal  admiration  and  astonishment,  of  a  statue  by  Lysippus. 
After  describing  the  work  generally,  be  says,  the  cheeks  were 
coloured  like  the  rose,  and  those  who  saw  it  were  struck  with 
surprise  at  seeing  the  bronze  imitate  the  appearance  of  nature. 
The  same  remarkable  effect  is  noticed  in  a  bronze  statue  of 
Bacchus  of  Praxiteles.  To  these  may  be  added  a  statue 
of  Atbamas  at  Delphi,  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He  was 
represented  sitting  after  the  murder  of  his  son  Learchus, 
whom  he  had  precipitated  from  a  rock.  This  work,  he 
says,  was  not  entirely  of  iron ;  for  the  artist  Aristonidas, 
wishing  to  express  the  effect  of  confusion  and  remorse 
in  the  eountenance  of  the  king,  used  a  mixture  of  iron 
and  bronze,  which  should  imitate  in  some  measure  the 
blush  of  shame.  (Plin.,  Hi*t.  Nat,  xxxiv.  14.)  Other  no- 
tices might  be  quoted  of  this  practice  of  the  antients.  The 
writers  who  refer  to  these  effects  describe  them  as  the  result 
of  study  and  intention  on  the  part  of  the  artists,  and  do  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  mere  accident  of  oxidation  and 
deoomposition  produced  them.  The  art  seems  to  be  quite 
distinct  from  that  called  toreutio;  the  latter  being  the  union 
of  distinct  materials,  easily  removeable,  while  the  former  is  de- 
scribed as  effecting  an  amalgamation  which  produced  shades 
or  tints.     The  few  writers  who  speak  of  it  are  oertainly 

Sineral  in  their  observations,  and  give  no  technical  details  of 
e  manner  of  effecting  these  combinations ;  but  this  hardlv 


justifies  the  entire  rejection  of  their  testimony  as  to  what 
they  saw.  It  is  most  probable  that  they  coloured  the  statues 
af^r  they  were  cast,  as  Pliny  says  was  done  in  Egypt  (xxxiii. 
9).  The  different  compartments  and  objects  in  the  shield  o( 
Achilles  {.Iliad,  xviil.)  are  described  as  exhibiting  dinTerent 
colours.  This  however,  whether  the  passage  be  Homerie 
and  genuine,  or  interpolated  at  a  later  though  antient 
period,  may  have  been  a  specimen  of  toreutic  art.  That  the 
antient  sculptors  increased,  or  imagined  they  increased,  the 
effect  of  their  productions  in  marble  by  adding  colour,  not 
only  tradition  but  existing  monuments  testiQ'.  It  is  there- 
fore not  only  possible  but  highly  probable  that  they  had 
some  process  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  by  which 
they  were  able  to  produce  some  similar  effects  in  their  metal 
works. 

Writers  on  art  have  usually  been  desirous  to  show  that  it 
had  its  origin  in  and  was  derived  fiom  some  one  particular 
nation  ;  that  its  principles  were  by  degrees  acquired  by  the 
various  peoples  with  whom  that  nation  had  communication, 
and  its  practice  carried  into  distant  countries  by  the  acci- 
dental intercourse  of  commerce,  war,  and  colonization. 
There  is  no  reason  for  believing  this  to  be  the  case.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intercourse  of  nations  materially 
affected  the  style  and  manner  of  already  existing  art ;  or 
that  where  it  was  not  known,  its  practice  may  have  been 
thus  taught ;  but  experience  has  proved,  by  the  discovery  of 
examples  of  imitative  art  in  remote  countries  that  cannot 
by  any  apparent  possibility  have  had  any  communication, 
that  such  intercourse  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  its  ex- 
istence ;  its  invention  having  been  an  unaided  effort  of  ori- 
ginal feeling,  and  the  exercise  of  the  natural  faculty  of  imi- 
tation. 

Sculpture,  as  it  was  practised  by  the  most  antient  nations, 
must  be  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which 
we  consider  its  employment  in  more  modern  times.  With  a 
comparatively  uncivilized  and  unlettered  people  sculpture 
and  typical  art  were  the  only  means  of  representing  ideas, 
and  it  had  its  origin  almost  in  the  wants  of  man.  With 
later  nations  (even  of  a  remote  antiquity)  art  became  in  a 
degree  a  refinement;  and  then  the  various  changes  and 
improvements  were  adopted  that  now  occasion  the  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  original  and  engrafted  styles. 

The  few  notices  that  are  scattered  over  the  writings  of  the 
antients  are  quite  inconclusive  as  to  a  common  origin  of  art; 
although  certain  received  opinions  upon  the  subject  are  occa- 
sionally met  with.     The  very  late  date  of  the  oldest  of  these 
writers,  compared  with  the  undoubted  antiquity  of  the  arts  of 
design,  accounts  sufficiently  for  the  difficulties  they  laboured 
under  in  collecting  any  trustworthy  evidence  on  such  points, 
and  for  the  fables,  exaggerations,  and  contradictions  that 
abound  in    their  statements.    The  adventures  and  works 
attributed  to  Dsedalus,  for  instance,  are  a  proof  of  the  limited 
knowledge  that  existed  of  the  first  artist  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  annals  of  Greek  sculpture.     The  inventions  and  im- 
provements in  various  useful  arts  due  to  a  series  of  artists, 
and  for  which  a  single  life  would  be  insufficient,  are  never- 
theless all  ascribed  to  this  one  individual,  who,  after  all,  bore 
a  name  that  in  all  probability  was  merely  a  geiieral  appella- 
tion given  in  early  times  to  any  skilful  workman  or  artificer. 
In  the  same  manner  we  find  the  introduction  into  Italy  of 
the  plastic  art  (simple  modelling)  attributed  by  Pliny  to  a 
refugee  from  Corinth  at  so  late  a  date  as  about  600  b.c. 
The  arrival  in  Etruria  of  Demaratus  may  have  introduced 
changes  or  improvements  in  the  fabric  and  decoration  of 
vases.  The  names  of  the  artists  who  are  said  to  have  acrom- 
panied  him,  Eucheir  and  Eugrammus,  sound  like  epithets 
indicative  of  skill,  rather  than  simple  names  of  persons. 
Some  writers  speak  of  images  having  fallen  from  heaven. 
These  several  instances  are  referred  to  in  order  to    show 
that   even  where   tradition  had   supplied    scattered    and 
undefined  notices  of  works  of  art  of  a  remote  date,  they  bad 
become  so  subject  to  change  and  misrepresentation  as  auo- 
ceeding  generations  received  and  in  their  turn    again  re- 
corded them,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  place  any  dependence 
upon  them  for  a  history  of  the  origin  of  arL    The  inquiry 
into  the  precise  time,  the  country,  the  circumstances  when 
the  first  efforts  in  sculpture  were  made,  must  therefore  be 
attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties.    Not  so  tha 
establishment,  at  a  later  period,  of  epochs  marked  by  changes 
in  style,  and  what  artists  call  treatment 
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heroM  and  benefactors  even  during  their  lives,  and  to  hand 
down  to  future  ages  the  fame  of  their  exploits,  has  been 
universal,  and  has  rendered  the  arts  hv  which  such  an  end 
could  be  attained  objects  of  universal  interesL  The  first 
works  applied  to  thin  purpose  were  no  doubt  marked  by  the 
greatest  simplicity.  The  oldest  and  most  authentic  hiatories 
speak  of  monuments  erected  to  mark  the  scene  of  any  re- 
markable incident;  and  although,  at  the  early  periods  re- 
ibrred  to,  these  monuments  were  only  composed  of  rude 
blocks,  or  mere  heaps  of  stones,  still  to  such  a  simple  com- 
mencement may  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  be  traced  the 
ongin  of  sculpture.  Jacob  set  up  a  heap  of  stones  at  Bethel 
to  mark  the  spot  where  he  had  had  his  dream  or  vision. 
{Gen^  xzviii.  18.)  A  similar  simple  memorial  of  a  pillar 
and  a  heap  of  stones  commemorated  the  covenant  entered 
into  between  Jacob  and  Laban.  (Gen.,  xxxi.  44.)  A  similar 
monument  was  built  over  the  grave  of  Rachel.  (Gen.,  ixxv. 
20.)  Josliua  also  set  up  a  great  stone  under  an  oak,  *  to  be 
a  witness.'  (Joth^  xxiv.  S7.)  As  late  as  the  time  o'  Pau- 
sanias,  about  /l.d.  170,  certain  of  the  Grecian  divinit'eswere 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  rude  blocks  or  mere  -^lumns, 
or  stones  set  upright  (Paus.,  viL  22);  and  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day  the  custom  exists  in  some  countries  of  setting  up  a 
heap  of  stones  to  mark  the  spot  where  any  extraordinary 
accident,  such  for  example  as  a  death  from  violence,  has 
occurred.  These  are  frequent  in  Italy,  where  the  passer-by 
usually  adds  another  stone  to  the  heap,  at  the  same  time 
repeating  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  sculpture  is  almost  the 
history  of  idolatry.  Religious  feeling  doubtless  had  its 
share  in  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  arts ;  for  man,  even 
in  his  rudest  state,  always  has  a  belief  that  good  and  evil 
emanate  from  some  superior  power;  and,  unable  to  compre- 
hend a  divine  essence  or  spirit,  has  by  degrees  been  led  to 
offer  his  addresses  to  some  visible  object  as  its  represen- 
tative. But  it  seems  probable  that  the  first  images  or 
statues  were  of  men  rather  than  of  gods;  and  thus  that 
human  idols  preceded  those  of  divinities.  This  supposition 
i*  strenKthened  by  the  fact  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
the  earliest  objects  of  worship  among  the  heathen  nations; 
and  the  symbols  that  were  afterwards  dedicated  to  them 
were  most  likely  merely  pillars  of  a  conical  or  pyramidal 
form,  and  not  imitations  of  the  human  figure ;  and  when 
snch  works  are  referred  to  and  called  '  graven  images '  by 
Moses,  it  has  ingeniously  been  supposed  to  be  in  allusion  to 
the  signs  or  hieroglyphics  inscribed  or  cut  on  them.  The 
sun  was  worshipned  at  Emesa  under  the  form  of  a  black 
conical  stone  with  marks  to  represent  the  sun.  (Herodian, 
v.  6 ;  Gibbon,  vol.  i.,  c  7i.) 

Traditional  accounts  of  wonderful  feats  in  arms,  the  real 
or  fabled  history  of  a  conqueror,  or  a  lawgiver,  or  the 
founder  of  a  nation,  led  in  all  probability  to  the  first  attempts 
at  making  a  portrait  figure  or  image,  which  a  rude  and  un- 
infurmed  people,  always  attracted  by  the  marvellous,  asso- 
ciating witn  it  actions  of  supernatural  prowess,  would  soon 
learn  to  contemplate  with  feelings  both  of  admiration  and  of 
awe. 

Extraordinary  respect  would  lead  to  the  payment  of  ex- 
traordinary honours;  and  tlie  elevation  of  heroes  into  divi- 
nities would  be  attended  with  little  difficulty  when  time  had 
obscured  the  real  existence  of  the  personages  and  weakened 
the  remembrance  of  their  actions.  The  imagination  would 
easily  be  worked  upon  while  the  eye  oontemplated  these 
list  rude  attempts  at  form;  and  thus  men  would  be  ele- 
vated into  gods. 

The  oldest  idols  of  Egypt,  no  less  than  the  monstrous 
images  of  the  Buddhists  and  Chinese,  were  probably,  in  the 
natural  progress  of  superstition,  the  fruits  of  a  similar 
origin.  The  general  forms  once  admitted  and  consecrated, 
M  symbolical  of  divine  attributes,  were  afterwards,  in  some 
instances,  preserved  from  innovation  by  the  influence  of  the 
hierarehical  institutions;  and  thus  was  a  barrier  raised 
which  fur  a  long  period  was  fatal  to  the  progress  of  imitative 
art.  We  are  accustomed  to  look  to  the  East  as  the  nursery 
to  which  art  and  science  had  their  origin ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  much  in  the  Esyptian  and  even  in  the  Oreoian  religious 
systems  was  derived  m>m  this  source.  In  the  representa* 
Uons  of  the  fleities  of  the  Hindus,  the  human  form  is  fre- 
quently combined  with  the  brute, — the  unk>n  of  intelligenoe 
and  force ;  and,  as  we  know  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians, 
the  Hindu  artists  seem  to  have  been  sulnected  to  some  lirai- 
titiona  and  to  a  preMsibed  type.    In  aU  statnoi  and  t&wn 


that  remain,  manv  of  which  must  have  been  executed  at 
distant  periods,  tnere  is  the  same  prevailing  character  of 
form,  expression,  and  attributes;  whileout  of  the  immediate 
pale  of  toeir  mythological  or  sacred  system  they  appear  to 
have  been  less  restricted ;  and  some  of  the  sculptures  st 
Ellora  and  Elephanta  exhibit  a  feeling  for  composition, 
and  a  power  of  expressing  character,  which  make  it  sur- 
prising that  their  sculpture  never  attained  higher  excellence. 
The  caves  that  contain  the  most  interesting  of  these  remaius 
are  of  great  extent  They  are  divided  into  compartments, 
or  aisles,  by  ranges  of  massive  columns,  closely  resembling 
the  heavy  proportions  found  in  Egyptian  buildings.  They 
are  decorated  with  sculpture  relating  to  various  personages 
of  their  mythology  or  to  religious  mysteries.  These  are 
for  the  most  part  of  a  prescribed  form  and  character ;  but 
among  the  deviations  from  strictly  sacred  subjects  are  some 
of  considerable  interest  owing  to  the  greater  knowledge  of 
art  displayed  in  them. 

Ih  turning  to  the  inspired  writings,  we  find  allusion  made 
to  imitetive  art  in  the  earliest  period  of  history.  The  Is- 
raelites, after  the  Exodus,  are  warned  against  the  super- 
stitions and  corruptions  that  had  by  decrees  crept  in  and 
deformed  their  primitive  simple  forms  of  worship,  and  are 
exhorted  to  return  to  a  pure  devotion,  as  for  instance  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  (xxiv.  2,  14.  15,  23). 

Rachel,  when  she  left  her  father's  house  with  Jacob  and 
Lep.!!,  carried  away  '  the  images;'  and  Laban  pursued  them 
in  order  to  recover  objects  upon  which  he  seems  to  have 
set  a  high  value.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  earliest  notice  in 
the  holy  writings  of  the  existence  of  such  thinn,  and  even 
here  we  have  no  particulars  by  which  any  idea  can  be 
formed  of  what  they  were  like  or  of  what  materials  they  were 
made.  That  they  were  small  is  evident  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Rachel  being  able  to  carry  them  away  unobserved, 
as  well  as  from  the  facility  with  which  they  were  concealed 
when  Laban  '  searched  all  the  tent,  and  found  them  not.' 

No  remains  of  Hebrew  sculpture  are  known;  but  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Moses  they  had  attained  to  a  considerable 
proficiency  in  some  of  the  most  difficult  processes  of  art.  The 
setting  up  of  the  molten  calf,  and  the  making  of  the  brasen 
serpent,  are  evidence  of  this.  The  earliest  recorded  names 
'of  sculptors  are  in  the  Old  Testament ;  Bezaleel  the  son  of 
Uri,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  Aholiab  the  son  of  Abisa- 
mach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  {Exod.,  xxvi.)  They  were  the 
artists  appointed  to  make  the  ornaments  of  the  Tabernacle, 
and  their  date  is  therefore  about  fiileeu  hundred  years  before 
the  Christian  sera. 

The  most  careful  examination  of  the  site  and  ruins  of 
antient  Babylon  fails  to  discover  any  remains  which  illustrate 
the  state  of  the  arts  in  that  celebiated  city.  The  Bible  and 
Herodotus  aie  the  only  antient  records  that  can  safely  be 
trusted  to  on  this  subject,  and  the«e  supply  only  scanty  in- 
formation upon  such  minute  points  as  are  necessary  to 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  early  practice  and  subsequent 
progress  of  ae&ign.  Of  other  antient  writers  upon  Babylon, 
DiodoruK  Siculus  is  the  must  valuable  for  detail;  but  he  is 
not  entitled  to  e<^ual  credit  with  Herodotus,  for  never  having 
visited  Babylon  in  person,  he  follows,  in  this  part  of  his  his- 
tory, (he  account  of  Ciesiaa  [Ctbiias],  who  dues  not  appear  to 
have  been  a  critical  writer.  Herodotus  visited  Babylon 
while  it  was  in  a  stale  of  tolerable  preservation.  He  speaks 
(L  79,  &C.)  of  the  '  hundred  gates  in  the  walU,  all  of 
bronze,'  and  of  the  temple  of  'Jupiter  Belus,  which  has 
brazen  gates.'  In  describing  this  Babylonian  temple,  he 
says,  '  there  is  a  large  golden  statue  of  tlie  god  seated,  and 
by  it  a  golden  table,  and  the  step  of  the  chair  and  the  chair 
are  of  gold.'  He  alludes  also  to  another  statue  of  solid  gold, 
twelve  cubiu  high,  which  he  says  he  did  not  see,  hut  he  re- 
peats what  was  told  him  by  the  Chaldsans.  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  had  desigos  upon  this  statue,  but  hedid  not  remove 
it.  His  son  Xerxes  seized  it,  and  slew  the  priest  who  attempted 
to  resist  its  removal.  Diodorus  (ii.  9,  &c.)  describes  the 
riches  which  adorned  the  palaces  and  gardens  of  Semiramis, 
consisting  of  statues  of  Belus,  Ninus,  and  of  Semiramis 
herself— of  sculptures  in  relief,  and  painted,  representing 
various  animals — of  works  in  gold,  in  silver,  and  in  bronze, 
many  of  which  were  of  large  dimensions.  Admitting  there 
is  much  exaggeration  in  the  account  of  Ctesias,  who  seems 
to  have  attributed  all  the  works  spoken  of  to  the  time  of  the 
most  antient  Semiramis,  there  can  stijl  be  no  doubt  that  the 
arts  of  design  had  at  least  been  practised  to  a  great  extant 
during  the  antient  Assyrian  monarchy.  Peneetion  caft 
«»>ly  be  attained  by  alow  ilegrees,  and  vf  luceeasive  effinrtm 
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and  Buch  works  as  are  alluded  to  by  Diodoms,  though  thejr 
are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  earlier  and  greatest 
sovereigns,  may  more  probably  be  attributed  to  a  later  date. 
There  are  some  curious  and  interesting  particulars  respect- 
ing the  customs  of  the  Babylonians,  in  dressing  up  and 
parading  the  images  of  the  gods,  at  a  later  period  of  their 
nistory,  in  the  complaint  of  Barueh  (chap,  ri.,  4,  8)  *  '  Now 
thaH  ye  see  in  Babylon  gods  of  silver,  and  of  gold,  and  of 
Wood,  borne  upon  shoulders,  which  cause  the  nations  to  fear ;' 

*  they  themselves  are  gilded,  and  laid  over  with  gold ; ' 
'covered  with  purple  raiment,'  &c.,  &c.  Barueh  wrote 
•bout  B.C.  607. 

From  the  peculiar  position  held  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 
their  character  for  enterprise  and  ingenuity,  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  we  possess  no  specimens  of  their  design.  The 
coins  of  Carthage,  a  colony  of  Phoenicia,  are  of  too  late  a 
date  and  of  too  insignificant  a  character  to  throw  any  light 
Dpon  the  condition  of  sculpture  among  the  parent  people  ; 
end  we  can  therefore  only  estimate  their  proficiency  in  all 
ingenious  pursuits  from  the  encomiums  so  generally  passed 
upon  them  by  antient  writers.  While  the  neighbouring 
people  were  in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity  or  of  pro- 
found ignorance,  the  Phoenicians  seem,  by  a  native  in- 
dustry and  disposition  to  exertion,  to  have  made  themselves 
celebrated  for  their  arts  and  manufactures.  Their  country 
was  the  great  mart  and  magaziud  of  the  known  world. 
The  prophet  Ezekiel  apostrophises  Tyre  as  a  'merchant  of 
the  people  for  many  isles'.' — '  The  ships  of  Tarshish,'  he  says, 

*  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market ;  and  thou  wast  replenished 
and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  seas.'  Homer 
{Iliad,  xxiii.  743)  calls  them  '  the  Sidoniant,  the  skilful 
workers  or  artificers'  (Stjovt;  voKviaiidyoi),  when  he 
speaks  of  them  as  having  made  an  elaborately  worked  silver 
cup.  Solomon  sent  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  for  workmen 
to  build  and  decorate  his  magnificent  temple ;  and  the  king 
sent  him  a  'cunning'  man,  skilful  to  work  in  gold,  silver, 
brass,  iron,  stone,  ana  timber.  (2  Chron.  ii.  13 ;  and  1  Kingt, 
vii.)  The  building  of  Solomon's  temple  took  place  about 
one  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  sera. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Hindus,  our  remarks  have 
thus  far  been  confined  to  those  nations  among  whom  sculp- 
ture is  known  to  have  been  practised,  but  of  whose  art  no 
monuments  remain.  We  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  more 
interesting  field  of  inquiry.  Sculpture  had  m  its  flrst 
stage  (when,  as  we  believe,  each  people  who  employed  it 
originated  it  for  themselves)  fulfiUea  its  purpose  as  a  sign  or 
a  record.  Afterwards  it  acquired  an  increased  dignity  from 
being  used  to  represent  objects  ckiiming  admiration  or 
respect ;  and  it  was  in  this  stage  probably  that  valuable  ma- 
terials were  first  used  for  sculpture.  The  progress  was  easy  to 
employing  it  for  decoration,  and  the  mbylonians  and  He- 
brews made  great  use  of  it  for  this  purpose.  But  as  yet  no 
practical  knowledge  has  been  gained  with  respect  to  its  pro- 
gress as  an  art  of  design ;  of  the  changes  from  primitive 
rudeness  to  defined  form  and  character ;  nor  of  the  innova- 
tions or  varieties  in  feeling  or  practice  occasioned  by  the  in- 
tercourse of  hitherto  strange  and  unknown  nations. 

The  style  of  sculpture  and  the  condition  of  the  art  at 
different  periods  among  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Etrurians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  can  fortunately  be 
illustrated  by  reference  to  existing  remains.  Each  of  these 
^ple  had  their  peculiu  manner,  which  has  given  a  charac- 
ter of  ichool  to  their  productions.  In  all  of  them  the  prac- 
tice of  art  was  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  priests,  and 
by  local  and  popular  religious  opinions  ;  and  it  will  be  inter- 
esting to  trace  how  far  these  influences  affected  the  progress 
of  sculpture,  by  restraining,  as  they  did  in  some  instances, 
its  advancement  towards  perfection  even  as  an  imitative  art ; 
or  in  urging  it  forward,  as  among  the  Greeks,  till  it  reached 
Its  highest  excellence,  by  the  union  of  subject,  form,  and 
expression,  as  a  means  of  gratifying  sense,  exciting  feeling, 
and  elevating  sentiment. 

Sculpture  was  practised  in  Persia  with  very  limited  suc- 
cess. Various  circumstances  conspired  to  retard  its  progress. 
The  Persians  disapproved  of  statues  for  religious  purposes ; 
that  is,  as  objects  to  which  worship  should  be  offered.  Not 
believing,  ax  the  Greeks  did,  that  the  gods  had  the  human 
ferrn,  titey  admitted  no  representation  of  the  deity,  and 
allowed  fire  and  water  to  be  the  only  symbols  or  emblems  of 
the  divine  power.  It  is  said  that  Xerxes  destroyed  the  tem- 
plesof  Greece  at  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,  who  exclaimed 
against  the  impiety  of  those  who  presumed  to  enclose  within 
iralls  the  gods  to  whom  all  things  are  open  and  free,  and 


whose  appropriate  temple  is  the  whole  univene.  Wherevn 
they  appeared  as  conquerors,  the  effects  of  this  opinion 
were  exhibited ;  and  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  they 
gave  full  indulgence  to  the  iconoclastic  fury.  It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  the  date  of  such  sculptures  as  appear  on  Per- 
sian buildings.  Those  which  decorate  the  structures  al 
Persepolis  represent  religious  processions  chiefly,  and  some- 
times combats  both  of  men  and  beasts.  In  none  of  them  is 
there  any  approach  to  a  representation  of  the  naked  human 
figure.  Their  figures,  enveloped  in  long  heavy  draperies, 
are  deficient  in  grace,  variety  of  action,  and  character.  At 
a  later  period  of  their  history  some  innovations  seem  to  have 
been  permitted,  but  these  were  not  of  sufficient  importanre 
to  raise  their  art  to  any  degree  of  excellence.  The  low  mea- 
sure of  their  attainments  in  this  respect,  and  the  general 
want  of  taste  in  art,  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  gold 
coins  called  Darics,  which  display  as  much  poverty  of  de- 
sign as  meanness  and  clumsiness  of  execution.  It  has  been 
thought  that  Persian  art  received  some  additions  or  modifi- 
cations after  the  return  of  Camhyses  from  Egypt,  when  he 
probably  was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  artists  of  that 
comparatively  cultivated  nation.  There  is  however  nothing 
in  any  of  the  monuments  that  remain  which  is  evidence 
of  this  influence.  In  the  treatment  of  the  termination  of 
the  hair  in  small  round  shell-like  knobs,  and  in  the  paral- 
lelism and  uniformity  of  the  long  draperies,  there  is  a  strong 
resemblance  between  the  styles  of  the  Persian  and  early 
Greek  and  Etruscan  monuments.  If  this  is  anything  more 
than  a  general  characteristic  of  primitive  art,  it  only  proves 
that  the  Persians  were  at  one  period  not  far  inferior  to  their 
neighbours,  but  failed  to  make  that  progress  in  design  and 
execution  which  eventually  led  to  the  perfection  of  art  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Pleased  with  display  and  empty 
parade,  the  Persians,  as  a  nation,  were  never  eminent  fur 
high  intellectual  acquirements  or  refined  taste.  From 
these  remarks  it  appears  that  the  Persians  contributed  little 
or  nothing  to  the  advancement  of  art;  and  indeed  they 
hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  great 
schools  of  design.  Still,  as  few  collections  are  withoAt  spe- 
cimens of  their  productions,  it  might  not  be  right  to  omit  aQ 
allusion  to  them.  Their  works  are  curious  as  examples  of 
art,  but  they  cannot  justly  be  considered  as  a  link  in  tbo 
chain  of  its  history. 

In  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  distinct  as  is  the  quality  of 
its  art  from  that  of  Greece,  sculpture  was  practised  on  a 
scale  and  for  purposes  that  give  it  an  irresistible  claim  to 
our  interest.  From  all  we  read  in  antient  authors,  and 
from  all  that  modem  research  has  brought  to  light  (and  we 
are  receiving,  almost  daily,  fresh  accessions  to  our  knowledge), 
the  Egyptians  were  learned,  intelligent,  industrious,  and 
wealthy.  Neighbouring  nations  considered  Egvpt  as  the 
centre  and  the  source  of  all  knowledge;  and  *  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians '  passed  into  a  proverb.  Of  the  power  end 
the  ingenuity  of  the  Egyptians,  even  in  the  roost  archaic 
times,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  magnitude  and 
character  of  their  remaining  monuments  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  some  of  which,  of  a  finished  style  of  art,  are  con- 
sidered to  be  not  only  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  any  known 
works  of  other  countries,  but  older  than  any  historical  re- 
cord that  we  possess.  The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Thebes, 
the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  Memphis,  the  capital  of 
Lower  Egypt,  is  undetermined ;  but  it  must  be  of  a  very 
high  antiquity.  At  Karnak  (a  portion  of  Thebes  lying  on 
the  Arabian  side  of  the  Nile)  there  are  remains  of  sculpture 
which  bear  the  name  (Osirtasen)  of  a  monarch  supposed  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Joseph ;  and  many  of  the 
ruins  are  attributed  by  archieologistji  to  a  date  long  ante- 
cedent to  that  king.  These  monuments  are  mentioned 
merely  in  proof  of  the  great  antiquity  of  sculpture  among 
the  Egyptians,  and  as  affording  the  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  peculiarities  of  the  style  of  art  at  that  early  time  with 
that  of  works  of  later  date. 

Winckelman,  Millin,  and  Fea  have  thought  it  possible  to 
distinguish  different  periods,  or  epochs,  in  the  history  of  Egyp- 
tian  sculpture ;  but  they  have  not  agreed  in  their  classifi- 
cation. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  general 
resemblance  of  style  that  pervades  all  Egyptian  design  is 
considered.  In  the  course  of  ages,  and  especially  under 
some  of  the  more  ambitious  and  enlightened  of  their  kings, 
a  grander  style  of  form  and  greater  variety  of  composition 
were  indulged  in.  Still,  the  very  slight  variations  that  were 
made  (for,  considering  the  space  of  time  over  which  the 
history  of  Egypt,  as  a  flourishing  nation,  extends,  they  b»t 
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tpiljr  be  called  sligbO  rander  any  attempt  at  a  satiaftctory 
elii)iAcauoii,or  reduction  of  change*  to  clironological  period*, 
ilnuwt  hopeless.  In  the  arrangement*  of  the  above  anti- 
qwries,  much  more  importance  is  allowed  to  the  influence 
uetciaed  on  the  arts  by  Camb}ses  than  is  reconcilable  with 
utbority.  He  endeavoured  to  aboliiih  many  of  the  cuitoms 
and  ev«a  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians ; 
but  that  be  oeoasioned  any  change  in  their  style  of  art  is 
Dotbiated  at  by  Herodotus  or  any  other  antient  writer.  It 
DiMt  alto  be  remembered  that  those  innovations  which  the 
eonqueits of  Cambyses  enabled  him  to  introduce  were  of  no 
pest  duration,  for  his  successor  Darius  permitted  the  Egyp- 
tians to  return  to  their  own  habits  ana  usages ;  and  it  is 
niinrkable,aud  con6rmatory  of  this  view  that  the  Egyptians 
TO*  but  little  affected  by  the  residence  of  the  Persians  in 
tbeir  country,  that  Plato  (Ltuct,  ii.),  speaking  of  the  strong 
(Uacbment  which  the  Egyptians  had  for  all  their  most 
uiient  customs,  observes  that  no  change  had  taken  place 
for  ages.  Plato  lived  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  Cambyses,  so  that  his  testimony  on  this  point  is  valu- 
able. The  only  division  of  epochs  of  art  in  Efiypt  which  is 
not  open  to  dispute  is,  first,  that  of  an  original  and  preserved 
standard  which,  with  slight  variations  and  modifications, 
aisled  from  the  earliest  date  of  art  in  the  country  down 
to  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Macedonian  Greeks  in  Egypt, 
that  is,  till  about  330  B.C.  The  Greek  dominion  in  Egypt  con- 
ititutaa  the  second  period  ;  and  the  style  of  art  may  perhaps 
not  inappropriately  be  called  Greco-Egyptian,  as  it  certainly 
*ai>  influenced  by  the  taste  introduced  by  that  people.  The 
next  and  last  period  may  be  termed  the  pseudo-Egyptian,  or 
imitative  period ;  and  dates  from  the  lime  of  Haorian,  or 
about  AJ).  130,  when  the  Romans  adopted  many  of  the 
luperstitions  of  the  Egyptians,  and  added  some  of  their  di- 
Tinities  to  their  own  extensive  mythological  calendar.  Tliis 
lore  of  Qovelw,  or  subserviency  to  the  caprices  of  their  em- 
peror, filled  tue  cities  and  villas  of  Italy  with  statues  of  Isis, 
Oairia,  and  other  personages  and  objects  of  Esyptian  wor- 
ibip.  No  advantage  however  was  gained  by  Egyptian  art 
in  conwquence  of  the  springing  up  of  this  fa&hion  in  Rome. 
The  great  endeavour  was  rather  to  give  all  design  an  Egyp- 
tian character,  than  to  elevate  the  character  of  Egyptian  art 
by  the  introduction  of  a  superior  taste  either  in  form  or 
compoiition.  The  most  favourable  specimen  of  the  mixed 
AjW  u  the  fine  statue  of  the  Egyptian  Anlinous,  as  it  is 
e^led ;  but,  founded  on  caprice  and  false  principles,  the 
Roman  or  pseudo-Egyptian  manner  soon  fell  into  disuse, 
and  has  never  been  resumed.  It  will  be  remarked  that  in 
all  the  changes  of  circumstances  to  which  we  have  referred, 
and  by  which  the  political  condition  uf  Egypt  was  materi- 
ally affected,  no  sufficient  alterations  occurred  to  destroy  the 
peculiar  and  distinctive  character  of  Egyptian  art,  which 
nists  in  all  its  force,  whether  the  works  lie  of  the  most 
ttmote  archaic  period  and  of  the  whole  range  of  time  to 
Aleunder  the  Great,  of  the  tine  of  the  Ptolemies,  or 
eren  the  still  more  modem  period  o.'  Hadrian. 

It  is  indeed  nsatter  of  surprise  that  a  nation  so  celebrated 
it  the  Exyptians  for  superior  intelligence,  and  of  such  lung 
eiperience  in  the  praciice  of  the  arts,  should  have  made  so 
hitle  progress  in  them ;  and  the  phenomenon  would  be 
quite  inexplicable  if  we  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  their  institutions,  and  the  check  which  was  thus 
opposed  to  their  advancement  beyond  a  certain  limit.  The 
wmmon  speculations  that  have  been  oSered  with  the  view 
of  accounting  hr  the  acknowledged  inferiority  of  the 
EjQiptiana  to  the  Greeks  are  altogether  unsatisfactory,  even 
if  the  facts  upon  4hich  they  ate  founded  could  be  ad- 
mitted. SoDM  have  supposed  the  absence  of  grace  and  the 
»iir  uniformity  of  action  in  Egyptian  design  to  be  owing  to 
fbe  want  of  baauty  in  the  natives  of  Egypt.  Others  have 
■BagiDed  that  the  artist's  want  of  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
and  there  being  no  public  games  in  which  they  could  study 
tbehnnuin  figure,  are  sufficient  to  account  fur  this  inferiority ; 
*ttnbuting  to  physical  causes  alone  that  which  was  effected 
by  very  different  influences.  The  art  of  sculpture  especially 
Mns  to  have  been  employed  exclusively  for  religious  pur- 
port. The  priests,  an  hereditary  body,  syttemaiirally  en- 
kteti  the  preservation  of  antient  usages,  an4  confirmed 
tbeir  hold  upon  the  respect,  obedience,  and  veneration  of 
the  people  by  not  suffering  any  innovation  upon  old  esta- 
blished %rms.  The  whole  population  was  divided  into 
(tates,  and  a  calling  or  profession  was  exercised  from  gene- 
ntioD  to  generation.  The  sons  were  all  obliged  to  follow  the 
>teps  of  a  hthsr.  The  order  of  these  eastes  is  variously 
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stated  by  different  writers.  The  saoerdotal  of  conno  rer.k«d 
first.  According  to  Synesius,  the  profession  of  an  artist  wu 
not  exercised  by  common  or  illiterate  person*,  lest  they 
should  attempt  anything  contrary  to  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions regarding  the  figures  of  the  gods ;  and  Plato,  in  bis 
second  book  of  Law*,  says, '  they  never  suffered  any  painters 
or  statuaries  to  innovate  anything  in  their  art,  or  to  invent 
any  new  subject*  or  any  new  habit*.  Hence  the  art  r* 
mains  the  same ;  the  rules  of  it  the  same.'  Here  then  w# 
see  the  real  cause  of  the  duration  through  a  series  of  years 
of  one  unchanged  style  of  art.  The  origin  of  the  form  pre- 
served through  so  many  ages  is  declared  by  its  extreme 
simplicity.  The  earliest  attempt  at  representing  the  human 
figure  would  be  marked  by  the  absence  of  action ;  and  this 
is  the  characteristic  of  all  Egyptian  statues.  The  figure  is 
upright,  or  kneeling,  or  sitting.  The  legs  are  close  together, 
and  the  arms  are  attached  to  the  body.  This  then  became 
the  established  type;  and  though  some  slight  movemeal 
was  occasionally  aillowed,  as  in  advancing  one  fool  before 
the  other,  it  hardly  can  be  said  to  relieve  the  so  improved 
figure  from  the  stiffness  of  the  more  primitive  standard 
That  there  was  a  capability  in  the  artists  for  mei-.hanical 
excellence  is  amply  proved  by  the  more  elegant  forms  that 
sometimes  are  met  with  even  in  Egyptian  statues,  but  more 
especially  in  those  works  where  they  could  without  impro- 
priety indulge  their  fancy.  The  beads  of  divine  personages 
occasionally  beam  with  majesty  and  grace ;  and  in  the  ex- 
amples in  the  British  Museum  of  Egyptian  monuments, 
whether  in  the  bead  of  the  so-called  Young  Memnon.  or  in 
the  Prudhoe  Lions  and  other  representations  of  animals,  or 
in  some  of  the  compositions  portraying  scenes  of  active 
life,  the  student  will  perceive  that  some  other  cause  than 
want  of  feeling  or  skill  must  have  operated  to  prevent  the 
sculptor  of  Egypt  from  arriving  at  the  same  eminence  in 
art  that  was  attained  by  the  artists  of  Greece.  The  stiff 
and  limited  action  of  Egyptian  statues  has  already  been 
noticed.  To  this  must  be  added,  that  the  figures  of  men 
are  usually  naked,  excepting  ihat  a  sort  of  apron  is  folded 
across  the  loins ;  while  those  of  women  are  represented 
dressed  in  a  long  and  simple  garment  fitted  close  to  the 
body.  This  covering  has  no  folds  in  it,  and  ran  only  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  figure  by  a  slightly  raised  border  at  the 
neck  and  feet.  The  form  of  ihe  breasts  is  sometimes  indi- 
cated on  the  dress  by  their  natural  pruiection  being  circum- 
scribed by  an  indented  line.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
specimens  of  Egyptian  sculpture  is  now  in  this  country.  It 
is  generally  known  as  the  head  of  the  Yuung  Memnoui 
though  it  has  no  claim  to  that  title,  which  was  given  it  from 
a  mistake  made  by  Norden,  the  traveller,  who  visited  Egypt 
in  1737.  This  bust  is  formed  of  a  single  block  of  fine- 
grained granite,  containing  two  strata  of  colour,  one  por- 
tion bein^  of  a  red,  the  other  of  a  gray  (or  blue)  cast. 
Though  It  possesses  all  the  characteristics  which  so 
eminently  distinguish  Egyptian  si^ulpture— the  flat  eye- 
brows, projeciing  eyeball*,  the  rounaed  nose,  thick  lips, 
and  the  ears  puiced  high  up,  this  head  claims  admira- 
tion fur  beauty  of  outline  and  the  peculiar  sweetness  of  its 
expression.  It  offers  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  Eg}'pt>an  design  ;  aifd  shows,  what  has  before  been 
hinted  at,  that  there  was  the  power  of  representing  beauty 
both  of  form  and  sentiment,  if  room  had  been  allowed  fur  its 
exercise.  In  working  basso-rllievo  (and  pictures)  the  Egyp- 
tian artists  decidedly  ventured  bevund  the  limitations  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  confined  in  representing  insu-' 
lated  figure*.  Almost  all  the  temples  and  tombs  that 
have  been  explored  are  richly  decorated  with  sculptures  in 
the  peculiar  style  of  rilievo  to  which  allusion  has  been  made 
in  the  introductory  part  of  this  article ;  and,  although  they 
do  not  materially  differ  in  the  general  style  and  character 
of  art,  they  are  sufficiently  varied  in  the  mode  of  treat 
ment  lo  warrant  this  distmct  notice  of  them.  The  moat 
striking  difference  from  the  insulated  figures  consists 
in  the  superiority  as  well  as  extent  of  design  and  com- 
position. This  IS  particularly  observoble  in  the  Tbebau 
remains,  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  by  Wilkinson, 
Rossellini,  and  others  who  have  illustrated  the  history, 
arts,  and  customs  of  the  antient  Egyptians.  Wilkin- 
son, speaking  of  Luq'sor  and  Karnak,  observe*  as  to 
the  deiMrations  of  the  temple,  *  The  principal  historical 

sculptures  are  on  the  exterior  of  the  great  ball 

The  upper  compartment  represents  the  king  attacking 
a  fortified  town  situated  on  a  rock  which  is  surrounded 
by  a  wood,  and  lies  in   the  immediate  vicinity  of  tbs 
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BMunteiBt.'  Ib  Mother  eonmirlniMt  the  kioj;  it  agBtii 
.he  hero,  and  is  reprMented  lUtying  the  ahM  of  tb»  enemf 
with  hii  swortl,  having  flrtt  wounAad  bim  with  hi*  tpear, 
■ad  entangled  him  with  his  bowBtring.  The  author  obMrres 
here  tlwt  thednnring  of  these  flgnree  i»  remarkably  ipiriied. 
After  other  aeriee  or  compartments,  in  which  the  Egjrptian 
Bonarcdt  i»  teen  acattering  death  among  hie  enemieat  ii  a 
representation  of  his  letam,  and  the  pKsentation,  by  him, 
of  captives  and  spoils  to  the  deities  of  Thebes. 

All  nrfossal  wotks  in  Sgypt  ue  of  baMlt,  porphyrjr, 
granite,  or  sandstone ;  though  Herodota8(ii.l48)tel)s uethat 
at  Sais  and  at  Th^es  there  were  stotaes;  of  large  dhnensiona, 
ot  wood.  We  are  not  aware  tliat  any  large  statoes  have 
been  Iband  made  of  metal.  The  British  M useam  possessae 
three  hronse  flgmres  which  mtrit  attention  aa  Ib^  eieeed 
the  oaoal  dimensions  of  such  Egyptian  works;  being  abo«t 
three  1^  high,  and  gilt  The  aobstanoe  or  thiekness  of  the 
metal  is  not  great,  and  the  interior  is  filled  np  with  stucco 
or  plaster,  "nie  gilding,  some  of  whidt  is  well  preserved, 
hotu  in  surftuse  and  colour,  seems  to  have  been  applied  M 
a  wash ;  the  bronze  having  flrst  been  entirely  covered  with 
•  eo€kt  of  plaster  about  as  thick  as  a  card. 

The  clean  exeeotion  and  exceedingly  fine  surfhee  ohset' 
table  in  the  seulptiires  at  Egypt  bas  attraefed  the  srttention 
of  practical  judges ;  and  has  led  to  the  oonvictian  that  the 
Igyptians  must  have  had  great  knowledge  in  the  arts  of 
hardening  or  tempering  metal,  to  enable  them  to  execute 
sveh  highly  flnish«d  works  in  the  most  obstinate  and  brittle 
materials.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  colossal 
head  bef>re  allnded  to  as  the  Young  Memnen  was  placed 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cot  seme 
holes  in  it  ftr  the  insertion  of  iron  eraraps  to  unite  seme  ot 
the  broken  fragments,  the  hardness  of  the  granite  was  so 
great  that  six  or  eight  blows  rendered  the  mason's  tools 
fwhich  were  tempered  more  highly  than  mual)  totally  use- 
leas. 

The  ihciHties  that  are  now  afforded  the  student  and 
imUie  ftr  examining  anthentio  monuments  of  Brratian 
vt,  in  the  extensive  and  valuable  eoHeetien  in  the  British 
Museum,  render  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  greater  length 
open  the  peoaliarities  of  that  school  of  design.  That  their 
Works  are  wanting  in  the  grace,  the  How  of  tines,  and  the 
beaaty  anited  with  repose,  that  constitute  the  charm  of 
the  best  Grecian  sculptnre,  must  at  once  be  admitted ;  bnt 
the  aimplicrty  and  clearness  of  intention  in  their  more  ex- 
tensive compesitiims,  and  the  sublime  grandeur,  repose, 
■id  dignity  of  their  colossal  statues,  so  appropriate  to  their 
mystic  and  reHgiom  purposes,  will  always  ensure  their  being 
eensiderad  amongst  tne  most  interesting  motraments  of  past 
•gee. 

Artoean  Seulptun. — ^The  Etruscan  is  the  next  school 
of  sculpture  that  claims  attention.  The  history  of  dtis  na- 
tfon  is  invohred  in  great  obscurity.  The  appellations  of 
Tuscan  and  Etruscan  were  fbreign  hi  them,  and  Btmria 
was  a  Roman  term.  The  more  ontient  name  by  which  Aey 
were  called  was  Reuentt  Cftonp"").  Their  later  history  is 
diieffy  known  firom  their  connection  with  other  nations; 
Ibr,  a*  they  either  never  cultivated  a  Hteratore^  or  their 
writinv;s  have  perished,  there  are  no  direct  means  of  attain- 
ing inrormation  respecting  them ;  thelbw  inscriptions  that  are 
fbaad  on  their  monuments  being  even  les>  inrtelfigiUe  than 
ne  now  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt  The  disuoroiies  that 
have  been  made,  especially  of  late  years,  in  the  old  towns 
of  Etruria,  not  only  ef  architectural  remains,  hot- of  tombs 
and  sepulefaral  diambers,  containing  vases,  arms,  armosr, 
emanients,  and  paintings,  have  partially  rewmded  the 
filigence  and  kept  alive  the  zeal  of  scbolan ;  but  though 
these  memorials  are  of  the  highest  interest  as  evidence 
of  the  ingenuity  and  the  wealth  of  the  former  inhabitants 
of  the  county,  tt  imi^t  be  admitted  that  they  have  thrown 
but  little  light  on  the  main  question  of  the  origin  of  this 
remarkable  people.  Even  in  antient  times  it  was  disputed 
whether  the  Etrurians  were  Pelasgians  {h>m  Greeee,  Ly- 
£ans  from  Asia,  or  indigenous  in  Itdy ;  end  modem  anti- 
tpmiiea  have  added  to  these  speculations  their  conjectures 
a>  to  a  Phmnieiao,  an  Egyptian,  and  a  Cettic  origin.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  aames  of  Mieali,  Lansi, 
Ingfairami,  Niebuhr,  and  Mnlier,  among'  the  modem  wri- 
ters on  the  history  of  the  Etrurians.  An  examination 
ot  their  Sculpture,  as  fbtinded  on  the  iramerons  existing 
monuments,  almost  seems  to  connect  them,  in  a  greater  or 
lest  d^j^ee,  with  the  Greeks.    Whether  the  Etrurians  at 


any  time  pomeseed  a  mrtbohigy  and  it  Via  tt  ietign  on  which 
Ch-eek  'myths'  and  forms  Were  subeecjnently  engrafted, 
or  whether  each  nation  retained  principles  originally 
common  to  both,  is  not  important  in  this  part  of  our  in- 
quiry. The  sttpportera  of  the  more  remote  antiquity  and  so' 
perior  intelligence  of  the  Etrurians  have  supposed  it  possible 
that  this  people,  instead  of  being  taught  by  them,  were  at 
one  time  the  instructors  of  the  6ree£i,  amongst  whom,  iK 
eonseqoence  of  their  wars,  internal  divisiens,  and  other  dii- 
turbing  eaoses,  the  *rts  were  neglected,  and  probaMy  saf- 
fered  to  ihU  to  decay,  while  Btraria  had  enjoyed  a  state  of 
conqwrative  repose,  farronrable  to  the  advancetnent  of  the 
arts.  Among  the  great  diffleulties  wHh  which  this  part  at 
the  Mtbjeet  is  embarrtSMd,  is  that,  of  establiefaing  with 
any  certainty  the  dates  of  the  settlement  of  Greeks  io 
Ktmria.  It  certainty  b  lemcrfcable  that  the  cinerary  nms 
found  m  sepulchral  chambers  often  hav«  lenresented  on 
them  snb^ts  whose  meaning  is  unknown,  and  which  seem 
to  have  no  afRirity  at  least  with  the  pott  Homeric  Cheek 
myth<4ogy;  and  so  far  the  practice  of  art  and  a  class  of 
symbols  seem  to  have  existen  in  Etruria,  either  essentially 
its  own,  or,  if  ever  shared  with  others,  so  smtient  that  all  re- 
cord of  ft  was  lost,  excepting  as  it  appears  on  these  older 
Btroscarn  monuments. 

The  bntory  of  the  known  Ktruseaft  school  of  smiptnre  is 
therefore  necessarily  founded  on  the  character  of  the  ma- 
jotity  of  existing  specimens ;  and  in  these  the  recurrence  of 
•imihtr  subjects  and  personagen,  resemblance  of  costume, 
and  the  eommon  form  of  many  of  the  letters  of  the  Etrus- 
can  and  Greek  alphabets,  dbtinctly  esiablis?  the  Act  of  some 
oommtmieation  between  the  two  natioim.  Lansi  (Notixie 
mlla  Scullura  degH  Antieki)  divides  the  art  of  Etruria  into 
epochs  or  periods,  and  considers  the  second  to  be  that 
which  was  influenced  by  eolunies  from  Oreeee ;  and  it  is 
this  influence  which  is  so  observable  irv  the  monuments 
referred  to. 

In  observing  however  that  all  or  nearly  tH  the  specimens 
of  BtrariaB  art  that  have  reached  our  times  Indicale  a  con- 
neetion  or  intercourse  at  some  period  between  that  country 
and  the  Greeks,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  a  remark  that  has 
incidentally  been  made  in  a  former  part  of  this  histoid, — to 
caution  the  student  from  too  hastUy  attributing  to  dimrent 
nations  a  common  origin  of  design,  from  the  mere  similarity 
of  certain  forms  and  conresponding  particulars  of  execution 
which  may  perchance  be  recognised  or  discovered  in  their 
primitive  attempts  at  art  It  mast  always  be  home  in 
mind  that  this  appearance  is  often  nothing  more  than  the 
general  diaracteristic  of  all  art  in  its  rnfiiney ;  the  same,  or 
nearly  so,  in  Greece,  in  India,  in  Etruria,  as  in  all  other 
countries.  These  mechanical  resemblances  teach  little  or 
nothing.  The  learned  Lanzi  has  very  justly  taken  the  same 
view  of  the  subject  in  his  observations  on  similarity  of  style ; 
and,  in  combating  the  conjecture  that  Btrusean  art  itad 
been  derived  from  Eg}-pt,  another  distinguished  Italian 
historian  of  scnlpttnre,  the  Count  Cioognara,  says,  '  The 
supposition  that  the  Etrurians  derived  Oielr  arts  and  their 
design  from  Egypt  is  unfounded,  since,  as  Lanzi  intimates, 
the  bardnea  or  stiffness  and  straightness  of  the  forms 
need  not  to  come  to  us  from  the  Nile :  in  the  first  attempts 
at  art  among  dl  nations  we  see  the  same  character ;  that 
style  at  manner  being  (or  showing)  not  so  much  art  as  the 
atnence  or  want  of  it'  (Storia  delta  Seultum,  vol.  i.) 
Lanzi  also  observes,  in  speaking  of  the  sculptnre  of  this 
school  (Notuie  tulta  Seultura  degU  Antic/a),  that  a  dis- 
tinction must  be  made  between  works  in  the  Etruscan  atyle 
and  works  simply  execnted  by  Etrurian  artists.  The 
'  Etruscan  style  was  a  peculiar  manner  of  treating  art  It 
was  desvnsted  by  the  Latins  '  Tuscanicus ;'  and  all  works 
executed  in  this  manner  were  termed  *  opera '  or  '  signa 
Tuscanica.'  That  this  distinctive  character  of  school  existed, 
and  was  recognised  as  a  peculiar  foatuie  in  art,  is  confirmed 
by  a  passage  in  Quintilian,  in  which  that  writer  is  particu- 
larizing the  style  of  some  of  the  great  sculptors  of  Greece, 
and  showing  the  changes  or  progress  (bat  distroguished  the 
earlier  from  the  later  masters.  He  says,  'Gallon  and 
Egesiss  made  their  statues  hard"  (a  technical  term  meaning 
stiff  end  severe),  *  and  nearly  approximating  to  the  Tuacut 
flgures.  Calamis  nmde  his  works  less  rigid.'  (QuinttL, 
Orat^  fib.  xii.,  1  IT.)  Thepeculiar  eharactetisfics  of  the  Etrus- 
can style, — tben'gna  Twconsea,— arean  affectation  or  exa^ 
geration  in  the  general  actions  and.  attitudes,  and  meagre- 
oess  of  treatment  in  the  details.  In  the  beads,  whether  of 
male  or  female  figures,  the  hair  ia  uauaUy  tCriogy;    or 
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fhdtad,  And  tMag  te  long  tein  «r  longtlN.  The  ban^s  are 
yUtwi  in  Um  leMt  ncMnl  pontion  for  the  fiarpoM  (m  which 
ihey  «!•  MojrtejvA,  and  toe  eitdi  of  the  flngitn  are  often 
tMtmi  up  in  the  cMst  UBnatnval  and  therefore  ungraeeftil 
MaMMT.  The  4raperiea  are  east  without  any  regard  to 
flMMeaer  agreeaUe  IbreM,  and  alwajf*  appear  as  if  they  had 
heaa  put  on  wet  and  atarehed,  and  had  ttiffianed  in  drjring ; 
the  «oget  are  very  nu^h  thown,  and  in  the  faHinjf  or  per- 
•ondteularTiewt  appear  in  regular  and  oorreaponding  zigng 
lines.  Maajr  points  «f  rwemblance  to  the  above  works  of 
the  eiiifMA  ntettniea  will  be  fonnd  in  early  Crreek  art, 
eipeeiAly  that  of  the  Aginetan  school.  With  ^se  how- 
ever thia  indioatiott  of  primitive  style  passed  away  as  the 
knowledg*  ef  art  advanced,  while  tite  Btrueean  manner 
was  ratained,  and  even  imitated  in  many  works  of  a  moeh 
later  period  than  the  orifinat  Ttteean,  and  by  artists  belonf;- 
ing  to  schools  of  a  more  perlbsted  taste.  As  a  general 
remarlc,  it  may  be  observed  that  produeUons  in  the  Ktrus- 
*aB  style  are  very  deficient  in  beauty.  They  neither  exhibit 
the  repose  and  simplicity  which,  notwithstanding  its  other 
defleieneiea,  give  dignity  to  Egyptian,  nor  the  fine  forms  and 
sentiment  which  ennoble  Grrecisn  scalptore ;  and  whatever 
interest  they  excite  is  derived  rather  from  the  value  that 
attaches  to  them  in  an  arehcotogical  point  of  view,  than 
from  any  merit  that  they  possess  as  works  of  art. 

It  has  been  observed  that  some  Etruscan  works  are  fomd 
to  diflTer  from  theM  in  the  style  of  their  execution.  This  is 
jMutievlarly  observable  in  the  reeombent  flgnres  that  have 
been  diseo\'ered  in  the  Volterran  and  other  Etruscan  tombs 
and  hypogaa.  Some  of  these  are  small,  but  many  art  of 
laf]ge  sise,  and  usually  decorate  the  lid  of  the  ooAn,  or  sar- 
cophagus, in  whi<^  the  ashes  and  sometimes  the  body  of 
the  deceased  were  deposited;  closely  resembling  in  this 
respect  the  style  of  monumental  sculpture  in  Europe  in  the 
f  fteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  these  figures  there  is 
a  totally  different  chanicter,  both  in  form  and  expression, 
from  the  trae  Etruscan  monuments.  Tlie  heads  frequently 
possess  great  beauty  ;  there  is  often  a  strong  character  of 
nature  in  them,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  portraits  of  those  wnose  tombs  they  surmount. 
Many  of  them  show  marks  of  having  been  painted.  The 
tse  of  these  woriis  is  undetermined.  From  the  locality  in 
which  they  have  been  found,  and  iVom  the  inspriplions 
which  they  bear,  they  would  seem  to  belong  to  remote  times 
of  Etruscan  dominion.  In  other  respects,  as  in  the  general 
heaviness  of  the  forms  and  clumsiness  of  drapery,  they  call 
to  mind  the  style  of  art  of  a  low  Roman  period  ;  to  which 
time,  indeed,  some  antiquaries  have  at  once  assigned  them. 
Tlie  question  is  not  nnattended  with  difficulty.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  antient  tombs  of  Etruria  had  been 
invaded,  and  in  many  instances  opened  and  plundered,  long 
before  they  were  rediscovered  by  our  modern  archnologists 
snd  collectors.  It  is  also  probable  that  many  of  them  have 
been  used  as  depositories  of  the  dead  by  a  people  much  more 
modem  than  their  original  constructors.  ObjectB  have  been 
found  in  them  of  various  ages,  from  which  it  would  appear 
either  that  many  of  the  tombs  and  sarcophagi  are  really  of 
a  later  date  than  usually  has  been  supposed,  or  that  the 
antient  burying-places  have  been  used  for  the  dead  of  a 
more  modem  race. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  it  may  account  in  a  great  mea- 
sure for  the  distinctive  quality  of  Etruscan  art,  that  Etmria, 
like  Egj'p^  was  ruled  by  a  powerful  hierarchy.  Their 
rbicrs.  Lunmonet,  were  priests  as  well  as  temporal  rulers, 
tnd  they  nay,  like  their  Egyptian  brethren,  have  exercised 
«ome  in'flnence  in  directing  art,  and  in  preserving  from  in- 
novation the  forms  once  consecrated  by  rriigion.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  probable  that  this  influence  was  not  so 
restrictive  in  Etruria  as  it  was  in  Egypt ;  for  the  varieties 
that  are  foond  in  works  of  art  prove  that  the  artists  here 
took  greater  liberty  than  was  perinitted  to  those  of  Egypt. 
This  appears  to  be  the  most  reasonable  way  of  accounting 
for  the  continuance  of  a  distinctive  style  and  limited  pro- 
gress of  design  among  a  people  who  were  eminently  clever 
(tAonxyi")  <ind  ingenious.  Considered  in  this  point  of 
view,  Etrosean  acolptme  holds  a  position  of  great  interest 
in  the  history  of  art.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  it 
the  connecting  link  between  two  systems,  namely,  the 
practice  of  art  for  hieratic  or  purely  sacred  purposes,  and 
that  more  liberal  and  general  development  of  it  which, 
under  the  later  and  more  reflned  Greeks,  was  directed  to 
the  illustration  of  the  most  poetical  and  sublime  conceptions 
tHraugb  the  mediam  of  the  most  fammtifiil  forms.    Of  the 


gnat  extent  of  their  pnotioe  in  aenlptnre  •  ndBeiMit  pto*. 
U  sflbrded  by  the  faet  mantioned  by  hiatorians  that  when' 
•Her  hsving  anstained  long  and  expensive  wars  against  the 
Romana,  the  Etmrians  ware  finally  sabdued  by  them,  aod 
became  «  Romm  provinoe  (•bmt  2M  ba),  two  thouaaod 
stattiea  wera  tmken  by  the  Tieton  from  Volainii  alooa. 
(Plm.,  Hitt.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  7.) 

The  EtniriaiM  were  Aimed  for  their  skill  in  making  vaaei^ 
and  different  towns  became  celebrated  for  peculiarities  oi 
manufhetuie.  (Plin.,  Hut.  Nat.,  xxxv.  46.)  Thvre  is 
however  reason  for  believing  the  greater  number  of  painted 
tenv-ootta  VMoa,  usually  called  Etrosoan,  from  being  ffast 
diseovered  in  Etmria,  to  be  Oreek.  Their  sobjeeta,  their 
style  of  painting  and  design,  evidently  eonneet  them  with 
that  pec^le ;  and  it  has  been  observed,  that  though  the 
Etrurians  inscribed  eveiy  other  work  of  art  with  their  own 
oharaoters,  there  is  scarcely  an  instanoa  of  a  painted  vaar 
with  any  other  than  a  Greek  inscription.  The  Arezso  (Av- 
retiom)  vases  are  of  a  fine  day  of  a  red  colour,  but  the 
figures  are  in  relief:  many  of  these  are  of  a  comparatively 
late  period,  and  bear  Latin  inscriptions.  (Inghiiami.)  The 
arrival  in  Etruria  of  Demaratus  with  artists  from  Corinth 
has  been  assigned  as  the  dale  of  the  intraduotion  of  the  art 
of  making  vases,  and  of  other  proeesaes  in  the  plastie  art. 
It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  tliey  only  eflbcted  some 
changes  in  the  style  of  design  that  already  prevailed ;  for 
modem  discoveries  seem  to  establish  the  existence  in  Etrnria 
of  a  manufheture  of  einermry  urns  and  vases  long  anterior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  refugees  from  Corinth.  (Lansi, 
/.  e.;  Winckelman,  Storia^deBa  Satltura;  Mrs.  H.  Gray, 
Tomb*  of  Etruria.) 

The  Gallery  of  Antiquities  at  Florence  contains  some  ex- 
tremely curious  speeimsns  of  Etrusean  sculpture,  especially  - 
in  some  figures  of  large  size  in  bronze.  Some  of  these 
have  inscriptions  on  them.  Tbe  bronze  she-wolf,  preserved 
in  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  is  also  a  remarkable  example  of 
antient  art  in  the  Etrusean  manner.  The  extensive  dis- 
coveries that  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  Tuscany 
of  late  years  have  likewise  added  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  Etruscan  art  and  customs,  and  have  enriched  the  mu- 
seums of  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  and  even  England,  arith 
most  interesting  records  of  this  remarkable  people.  The 
remains  preserved  in  these  and  in  private  collections  are 
well  worthy  of  attention,  but  a  detailed  description  of  them 
belongs  rather  to  the  general  history  of  the  eonatry  and  it* 
antiquities. 

The  works  in  sculpture  of  the  Etrurians  are  chiefly  in 
terra-cotta,  stone,  ana  hronce ;  and  the  most  antient  tombs 
have  sapplied  some  exquisitely  worked  ornaments  in  gold, 
as  well  as  larger  pieces  of  armour  of  the  same  costly  ma- 
terial. 

Greek  Seulpture. — In  the  preceding  pagea  we  have  had 
rather  to  notice  its  existence  than  to  trace  the  progress  of 
sculpture ;  for,  with  very  limited  exceptions,  its  practice 
was  under  circumstances  so  Utile  favourable  for  its  improve- 
ment, that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  connect  it,  in  any  way, 
with  the  refined  pursuit  which  it  aftwwards  beeame  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks.  In  other  ooantries  it  never  advanced 
beyond  certain  limits;  mere  representations  of  objects  were 
produced,  seldom  elevated  by  sentiment  or  feeling;  and  if, 
sometimes,  the  rudeness  of  first  attempts  at  form  was  over- 
come, the  art  still  remained  in  fetters.  In  Greece,  on  the 
other  hand,  sculpture  soon  rose  superior  to  all  those_pre- 
jndices  that  would  have  restricted  its  advancement.  With 
this  gifted  people  it  became  something  more  than  a  merely 
mechanical  pursnit.  It  was  here  that  the  conceptions  of 
sublime  and  glowing  fancies  were  embodied  in  the  produo- 
tions  of  what  may  truly  be  termed  a  race  of  poet-artists. 
Writers  have  endeavoured  to  account  in  various  ways  for 
this  universally  admitted  superiority  of  the  Greeks  over 
every  other  nation  among  whom  the  fine  arts  have  been 
practised,  and  usually  Imve  attributed  their  success  to 
such  physical  causes  as  a  fine  climate,  or  the  prevalence 
of  beautif^il  forms,  or  to  the  poblic  exercises  so  general 
in  that  country ;  or  to  the  kind  of  government  rn  those 
communities  in  which  tbe  arts  were  most  successfully  cul- 
tivated. Valuable  as  some  of  these  conditions  must  be 
allowed  to  be  towards  the  perfection  of  art,  they  are  by  no 
means  snfflcieiit  to  account  for  an  excellence  which,  even 
amongst  the  Greeks,  was  both  extremely  partial  with  respect 
to  locality  and  extent,  and  limited  as  to  its  duration.  Nor 
were  those  particular  states  in  which  the  aits  of  design  most 
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flourished,  peculiarly  fitToured  beyond  others  in  the  oauaet 
Mipposed  to  contribute  to  that  exoellenee.  The  climate  of 
Auica,  it  ik  admitted,  was  unequal ;  and  thoui(h  vegelation 
appeared  in  the  greatest  luxurianee  in  some  spots,  in  others 
the  soil  was  barren  and  naked.  With  regard  to  beauty,  too. 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  who  most  ex- 
celled ill  the  One  arts  (namely,  the  Athenians)  were  dis- 
tinguished beyond  all  other  'Grecians  for  this  quality. 
Cicero,  indeed,  makes  a  very  remarkable  observation  which 
would  fo  far  to  prove  that  the  contrary  was  the  faet  He 
says,  speaking  of  the  crowd  of  young  men  whom  he  saw  at 
Athens,  how  few  there  were  who  were  really  handsome. 
iDe  Nat.  Dear.,  lib.  ii..  a  79.)  And  it  is  curious  ahio  that 
of  all  the  women  whose  celebrity  fur  beauty  hu  reached  us, 
not  one  appears  to  support  in  this  respect  the  honour  of 
Athens.  Phryne  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  Glycera  of  Tbes- 
pia.  Aspafia  was  bom  at  Miletus,  and  when  Zeuxis,  the 

E sinter,  desired  to  procure  the  most  beautiful  models  for 
is  Venus,  it  is  said  he  produced  his  masterpiece  from  the 
study  of  seven  virgins  of  Crotona.  It  is  not  intended  to 
deny  the  existence  of  beautiful  forms  amongst  the  Athe- 
nians, but  simply  to  show  that  it  is  not  to  this  exclusive 
possession  that  their  success  in  the  imitative  aru  can  justly 
be  attributed.  The  admiration  of  beauty  amongst  the  Lace- 
diemonians  is  admitted  (ililian.  Far.  Hut.,  xiv.  27;  and 
Athm.,  xii.  12) ;  but  the  fine  arU  were  not  permitted  to  be 
practised  in  Sparta.  In  other  parts  of  Greece  also  personal 
beauty  conferred  a  title  to  distinction;  the  pri~sU  of  the 
young  Jupiter  at  Agium  in  Achsa,  those  of  the  Ismenian 
Apollo,  and  the  hoys  who  walked  in  procession  at  the  festivals 
in  honour  of  Mercurv  at  Tanagra,  were  youths  to  whom  a  prixe 
of  beauty  had  been  awarded  (Paus.,  vii.  24 ;  ix.  10.  22) ;  but 
no  school  of  art  arose  outof  thiswhichatany  period  equalled, 
or  attempted  to  equal,  that  of  Athens.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  allude  to  the  question  of  government.  The  arts 
flourished  where  the  most  different  forms  existed.  Corinth 
aeld  a  secondary  rank  among  the  cities  of  art,  while  Athens 
and  Siiivon  were  iu  the  first.  Indeed,  if  wealth,  pomp,  ami 
luxury  had  been  necessary,  or  alone  favourable,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  art,  it  would  have  been  exhibited  among  the  splendid 
eommunities  of  Asia,  and  not  been  left  to  iu  comparatively 
tardy  development  in  the  small,  scattered,  and  often  dis- 
turbed states  of  Greece.  It  was  not  to  any  of  these  aoei- 
dents,  either  singly  or  collectively,  that  the  perfection  of 
Greek  seulpture  was  owing.  It  was  the  principle  upon 
which,  among  that  people,  imitative  art  was  founded  (and 
upon  which  it  was  practised  throughout  all  its  stages),  that 
leA  to  its  excellence.  The  whole  secret  of  the  superiority  of 
tbebestsrhoolsof  Greece  was  in  their  making  nature,  in  her 
most  perfect  forms,  their  model, — the  only  means  by  which 
perfection  in  art  can  be  attained.  As  soon  as  they  acted 
upon  this  knowledge,  their  sculpture  became  almost  as 
divine  as  their  great  exemplar. 

Judging  from  their  poetry,  and  from  their  art,  whether  in 
their  sculpture  or  their  painting,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Greeks  liad  an  intuitive  sympathy  with  beauty.  The 
artists  seem  to  have  been  careful  never  to  lose  sight  of 
this  principle,  by  expressing  any  passion  or  feeling  under 
forms  at  variance  with  the  simple  lews  of  beauty.  All 
extremes  of  expression  are  studiously  avoided,  and  they 
appear  to  have  chosen  only  those  subjects  for  representation 
which  allowed  tbem  to  keep  within  these  bounds.  Pliny 
(Hut.  Nat.,  XXX.  37)  mentions  an  artist  who  had  an  oppro- 
brious nickname  in  consequence  of  painting  low  and  com- 
mon-place subjects;  and  theThebans  had  a  law  which  sttbr 
jected  srtists  to  a  fine  if  their  works  were  inferior  in  beauty 
to  the  objects  which  they  professed  to  imitate.  (Allan,  Var., 
>.  4;  Junius,  De  Pict.  Vet.,  ii.  4;  Leasing,  Lancoon,  u„  p. 
12.)  This  natural  sensibilitv  to  thecharm  of  beautiful  forms 
was  eneouragBd  and  assisted  by  the  habits  of  the  people.  The 
gymnasia,  or  schools,  in  whieb  young  men  were  trained  to 
take  part  in  the  public  games,  were  frequented  by  all  classes. 
Statesmen,  philosophers,  poets,  and  artists  were  in  the  habit 
of  attending  them,  and  nere  thus  accustomed  to  see  the 
human  form  in  all  its  varieties,  whether  draped  or  naked, 
or  in  repose  or  in  action ;  and  while  the  sculptor  was  filling 
his  mind  with  the  beauty  and  capabilities  of  the  human 
figure,  the  spectator  was  acquiring  the  knowledge  that  en- 
abled him  to  become  a  competent  Judge  of  imitative  art 
The  importance  attached  to  distinction  in  these  games  ren- 
dered the  education  of  the  young  men  a  subject  of  great  care. 
Every  means  were  resorted  to  in  order  to  increase  the  ele- 
gance, the  strength,  the  suppleness,  snd  the  aotive  poven  of 


the  body;  and  die  sonlptor  espeeially  benafltad  by  having 
constantly  before  him  the  Anest  forms  that  exact  discipline 
and  judicious  tntining  could  produee.    He  was  thus  taught 
to  seek  tlie  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  vietor  in  the  rao* 
or  the  wrestling  match ;  and  by  comparing  or  contrasting 
the  different  properties  most  generally  found  to  exist  in  thi 
oonquerors  in  the  various  classes,  to  adopt  those  qualities 
in  whatever  characters  he  might  be  called  upon  to  repre- 
sent.   The  deep  and  spacious  chest  and  broad  shoulders  of 
the  brawny  wrestler  nve  the  type  or  distinguishing  cha- 
racter of  Hercules,  and  the  class  in  which  physical  strength 
was  to  be  exhibited :  the  clean  legs,  small  well-knit  joints. 
and  light  proportions  of  the  victor  in  the  foot-race,  fiimished 
the  character  of  form  of  the  messenger  of  the  gods ;  while 
the  union  of  strength  and  agility  in  the  athlete,  taught  the 
sculptor  how  to  make  those  combinations  which  eventually 
resulted  in  what  is  termed  idacU  beauty, — the  statues  of 
gods,  demigods,  and  heroes.    Having  this  aoeess  to  the  best 
models,  and  exercising  his  art  under  the  eyes  of  critics  who. 
fcoxa  habit  and  observation,  were  as  well  acquainted  as 
himself  with  hisstandard,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  senlp- 
tor  of  Greece  acquired  a  facility  and  a  power  of  repreaentiuR 
every  class  of  form  unattained  by  any  other  people,  and 
which  have  rendered  the  terms  Greek  and  perfection,  with 
reference  to  art,  almost  synonymous.    The  high  purposes  to 
which  seulpture  especially  was  applied,  and  the  general 
interest  that  was  felt  in  all  works  that  were  produced,  aeoounta 
tx  the  success  with  which  the  art  was  practised.    The  mind 
of  the  seulptor  was  enlarged  while  he  reflected  on  the  ap 
propriation  of  his  work  and  the  great  objects  of  his  labours 
His  was  not  the  ambition  of  present  praise  or  profit.    He 
felt,  and  truly  felt,  that  bis  art,  properly  practised  and  rightly 
understood,  was  capable  of  producing  great  moral  eSeeta 
upon  those  who  were  to  contemplate  them ;  and  consequently, 
in  the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  the  appeal  was  alwaya 
made    to    the    higher    feelings   rather    than    the    mere 
senses.     The  artist  did  not  produce  his  works  to  gratify 
a  patron,  but  to  improve  a  people ;  and  whether  they  were 
destined  to  the  temple,  the  grove,  the  portico,  or  the  plaee 
in  which  the  public  games  were  celebrated ;  whether,  like 
the  Jupiter  of  Olympus,  they  were  intended  to  excite  re- 
ligions impressions  of  the  majesty  of  ths  gods;  or.  as  in  the 
icMMs  (or  portrait  statues)  in  Altis,  to  stimulate  the  energy 
of  the  youths  of  Greece  to  gain  distinction  in  the  public 
games — the  sculptor  felt,  and  he  acquired  power  as  he  waa 
imprMsed  with  the  ennobling  idea,  that  he  was  contributing 
to  a  great  end.    This  is  the  principle  of  the  success  of  the 
arts  in  Greece ;  and  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  this  re- 
cognition of  the  public  utility  of  art,  may  be  discovered  the 
causes  of  its  compsrative  success  or  failure  in  other  natioiu 
and  in  later  times.    The  most  extensive  private  patronage 
will  fail  to  produce  great  results  in  this  respect.      En- 
couragement for  public  purposes,  that  is,  to  incite  the  public 
feeling  to  noble  thoughts,  or  to  stimulate  to  exertion  by  re- 
cording great  deeds,  are  the  only  meana  by  which  an  elevated 
quality  of  art  can  be  attained.    Anvthing  short  of  this  will 
do,  at  its  utmost,  no  more  than  advanoe  mechanical  dex- 
terity ;  often,  as  has  been  seen  in  modem  times,  and  where 
there  has  been  no  want  of  genius  in  the  artists,  at  the  sacri- 
fice ofgrandeur  of  design  and  good  taste. 

In  Greece,  as  in  other  countries,  the  earliest  attempts  at 
imitative  art  were  extremely  rude.  Pausanias,  who  travelled 
in  Greece  about  aj).  1 70,  mentions  that  at  Phar»  in  Achaa 
thirty  quadrangular  blocks  of  stone  were  worshipped,  or  at 
least  honoured,  as  the  symbols  or  representations  of  certsin 
divinities.  At  Thespin  Juno  wss  thus  recognised,  and 
at  Sicyon  Diana  Patroa  was  represented  by  a  column,  and 
Jupiter  Milichius  by  a  pyramid.  (Paus.,  vii.  22  ;  iu  9.)  The 
antient  statue,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  Venus  of  I^pbos, 
with  others  that  might  be  referred  to,  were  mere  columns 
or  stones  set  upright.  The  next  step  in  art  was  in  the 
attempt  to  characterise  these  shapeless  symbols  by  giving 
them  a  human  term.  The  upoer  part  waa  shaped  into  the 
likeness  of  a  head,  and,  by  degrees,  arms  and  legs  were 
marked  out ;  but  in  these  early  imitations  of  the  human 
figure  the  arms  were  doubtless  represented  closely  attached 
to  the  sides,  and  the  legs,  though  to  a  certain  extent  defined, 
were  still  connected  or  united  in  a  common  pillar  as  in  the 
statues  uf  the  Egyptian  school. 

The  history  of  Greek  sculpture  may  be  divided,  generaUy. 
into  four  periods,  each  of  which  is  illustrated  by  existing 
works  bearing  unequivocal  marks  of  the  progreasive  obangas 
which  attaniM  the  piactioa  of  the  art  £rom  its  rise  to  itt 
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daellae.  Thase  greater  divigtone  or  periodi  night  perhaps 
eaaiiy  be  aubdivi^d  into  imaller  parti;  but,  as  ihe  preaent 
ofajeet  ia  to  give  only  a  general  and  oomprebenaiTa  view  of 
tm  biatory  of  Oreek  sculpture,  it  aeems  better  to  oonfine 
onraelTea  to  a  few  great  divisions.  The  student  who 
deiiMS  a  more  extensive  aoquaintanoe  with  the  subject  will 
find  ample  infiirmation  in  iha  numerous  valuable . works 
that  have  recently  appeared,  as  well  as  in  the  opportunitiea 
that  now  exist  of  examining  the  remain*  of  Greek  art  of  all 
ages  which  are  preserved  in  the  museums  of  this  and  other 
countries.  The  four  principal  aections  into  wbieh  antient 
Greek  aoulplure  may  be  divided  are —the  Archaic,  or  most 
uitient  period ;  the  Phidian  ;  the  Praxitelian,  which  in- 
dudes  the  period  of  Lysippus ;  and  fourthly,  the  age  of  its 
decline. 

The  First  period  embraces  all  the  uncertain  age,  of  which 
little  is  known  but  what  can  be  gleaned  from  the  traditions 
preserved  in  antient  writera.  It  may  he  considered  to  ax- 
tend  to  the  commencement  of  that  great  change  in  the 
style  of  art  which  had  its  consummation  in  the  sehoul  of 
which  Phidias  wu  the  head.  The  Seoond  division  in<-ludes 
the  period  during  which  sculpture  was  practined  in  the 
grand  or  sublime  style,  and  during  which  the  scholars  of 
Phidiaa  exeeuted  their  works  on  the  principles  which  he 
taught  and  ainstialed.  The  Third  period  is  characterised 
by  a  more  rich  and  flowing  style  of  execution,  as  well  as  by 
the  choice  of  softer  and  more  delicate  subjects  than  had 
usually  been  aalecied  for  representation.  In  this  the  beau 
tiful  waa  sought  after,  rather  than  the  sublime.  Praxiteles 
may  be  considered  the  flrst  sculptor  who  introduced  this 
more  aenaual,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  style  of  art ;  and  Lysip- 
pus contributed  to  advance  it  by  the  peculiar  (Ulness,  round- 
ness, and  harmoniuua  general  eifect,  by  which  it  appears 
that  hia  works  were  charaeterised.  The  Fourth  and  last 
period  in  this  daaxification  is  that  of  the  decline  of  sculp- 
ture ;  when,  although  the  excellence  of  preceding  schools 
«ss  still  admitted  and  often  maintained,  not  only  no  advance 
was  made,  but  artist*  were  frequently  led  away  by  the  lore 
of  novelty  of  design,  or  the  (tesire  to  discover  some  new 
road  to  Ikme  or  profit,  and  negleoted  the  means  which  ages 
of  progreasive  improvement  had  shown  to  be  the  best  and 
safest  rules  of  praeiice.  When  this  was  the  caae,  grandeur 
of  style  will  be  found  to  have  given  place  to  littleness,  and 
the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  general  form  and  ohaneter 
were  lost  in  individuality  and  minute  detaiL 

The  remains  of  Greek  sculpture  of  the  Archaic  period 
are  interesting  to  the  antkiuary.  but  they  oifer  very  few  at- 
traction* to  the  lover  of  the  beautiful.  Rigid  and  stiff  in 
action,  and  rude  and  inelegant  in  form,  the  statues  and 
rilievi  of  the  infancy  of  Greek  sculpture  have  very  little  to 
distinguish  them  in  these  respect*  from  the  earlier  attempts 
of  other  nation*.  The  flrst  step  towards  a  change  was  in 
the  attempt  to  give  aetion ;  and  this  was  soon  attended  by 
firesb  peeuliaritie*  of  shape  or  figure  in  the  parte,  in  this 
stage  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  great  energy  or  vio- 
lenoe  in  the  general  design,  with  a  lumpy  or  knotty  charao- 
ler  of  form.  The  general  pvoportions  of  the  figures  are 
thick  io  eomparison  with  the  length  of  parts.  The  breasu 
and  shoulder*  are  wide  or  broad,  while  the  hips  are  narrow. 
The  thigh*  and  calves  of  the  legs  are  large  and  heavy  for 
the  kneea  and  ankle*,  and  the  feet  are  long  and  clumsily 
shaped.  The  treatment  of  the  head  is  peeuliar  in  the 
teulpture  of  this  early  period.  The  eye  ia  usually  long  and 
naiTow ;  and  i*  sligbtly  raised  at  the  outer  extremity.  The 
mouth  is  open,  and,  owing  to  a  aliisht  curve  or  elevation  at 
the  extremitiea,  ha*  the  expreasion  of  smiling.  On  the 
most  antient  coins  the  hair  i*  wu^,  the  line*  being  parallel 
and  cloee  together,  in  the  apparent  endeavour  to  give  the 
e&ct  of  the  whole  by  imitating  every  hair.  Thia  was 
more  suooesafully  attempted  by  executing  the  hair  in  ma**e* ; 
Mffle  very  antient  works  exhibit  examples  of  this,  where  the 
effect  is  partially  produced  by  small  knob*  or  lumps.  At  a 
more  advaneed  period  the  hair  is  executed  in  a  more  minute 
and  careful  manner,  and  with  a  more  precise  arrangement, 
eombinii^  as  it  were  the  particular  eharacter  of  the  earliest 
treatment  with  the  more  general  effect  attempted  in  the 
next  sUge  of  art.  In  this  the  hair  is  brought  in  nearly 
stuight  linea  over  the  head,  but  it  terminates  in  small 
round  curls  which  are  arranged  with  great  regularity,  and 
Mneiimes  in  two  or  three  rows  over  the  forehead,  extend- 
ing on  each  side  to  the  temples  and  ears.  Specimens  of 
these  modes  of  treatment  oceur  in  the  early  tetradrachms  of 
Atheo*i  in  the  head*  of  the  figure*  in  the  statoa*  found  in 


the  island  of  JBpntL ;  and  in  the  sculpture*  found  at  Salt- 
nunte  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  other  remain*  of  tmall 
bronsea  and  early  coins;  and  there  are  many  examples  of  it 

£  reserved  in  the  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  British 
luseum.  In  male  figures  the  beard,  wherever  it  occurs, 
is  wiry,  and  exhibitt  elaborate  execution.  There  is  a  eurious 
specimen  of  this  in  the  head  of  a  warrior  in  a  group  in  the 
Selinuntine  marble*  above  mentioned  (and  of  which  there 
are  casta  in  the  British  Museum),  as  well  as  in  the  AgineCan 
marbles.  The  draperies  in  the  seulpiure  of  this  early  time 
are  extremely  thin,  lying  close  to  the  figure  (or  to  the 
ground,  if  in  reliefs),  excepting  at  the  edges  of  the  folds, 
which  are  sharp  and  angular ;  these  are  arranged  with  the 
greatest  precision,  opposite  folds  corresponding  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  each  other,  with  the  edges  shown,  and  ier> 
minating  in  a  sort  of  regular  zigiag  series  of  lines.  All 
these  peculiarities  are  characteristic  of  the  must  antient,  or, 
as  we  have  called  it.  Archaic  an:  and  wlienever  imitation* 
of  it  have  been  made  in  later  times,  these  features  oraction, 
form,  and  treatment  of  drapery  have  been  observed.  Some- 
times portions  only  of  the  peculiaritiea  above  pointed 
out  will  be  remarked  in  genuine  antient  works,  but  of  a 
later  age  than  that  under  consideration.  The  leulpturaa 
alluded  to  as  Aginetau  offer  examples  of  this;  the  treat- 
ment of  the  heads  being  cbaracteriatic  of  an  earlier  age  of 
the  art  than  the  rest  of  the  figures.  This  is  doubtless  to 
be  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  the  older  form* 
and  receiveil  traditions  of  certain  personage*,  such  as  divi- 
nities and  heroes;  and  in  this  respect  obedience  to  pre- 
seription  marks  the  Greek  as  it  did  the  Egyptian  and  other 
schools:  with  the  former  however  it  Issteo  for  a  limited 
period  only;  with  the  latter  it  extended  throughout  their 
whole  existence. 

The  first  sculptors  whose  names  are  recorded  are  Dada- 
lus,  Sroilis,  and  Endoeus.  Vfe  have  already  adverted  to  the 
difficulties  that  are  iu  the  way  of  establishing  a  fixed  date 
for  the  first  of  the  above-named  artists,  and  indeed  of  dis- 
tinguishing how  many  persons  were  so  railed.  The  earliest 
person  called  Dtedalus  was  deseended,  according  to  the 
antient  traditions,  from  a  royal  stock,  being  grandson  of 
Breothaus.  king  of  Athens.  He  is  said  to  he  the  firat 
sculptor  who  ventured  to  separate  the  legs  of  his  statuea. 
He  also  was  the  inventor  uf  the  saw,  the  axe,  lever,  &c. 
It  is  impussible  to  say  how  much  fable  and  exaggeration 
have  been  admitted  into  the  accounts  of  this  remarkable 
discoverer;  and  it  is  equally  vain  to  attempt  to  distinguish 
the  inventions  of  the  earlier  artificera  who  bore  this  name, 
from  the  improvements  introduced  at  subsequent  times  by 
others  so  called.  Dmdalus  waa  in  all  probability  a  generu 
title,  for  some  time,  given  to  any  distinguished  mechanist 
or  figure-maker,  as  HKurea  of  a  certain  style  or  character 
were  denominated  Dtedala  (AaiioXa).  PauKanias  (ix.  3,  &c.) 
says  *  the  antients  called  wooden  figures  Dmdala ;'  and  he 
adds,  that  he  thinks  it  likely  that  the  artist  was  called  after 
the  works,  rather  than  by  his  own  name;  thus  making 
Dtedalus  a  title  or  surname.  The  same  author  was  shown 
some  wooden  statues  attributed  to  Dndalus,  which  he  ad* 
mils  were  not  beautihil,  but  he  says  there  was  in  them  a 
certain  air  of  grandeur  (ii.  4).  Smilis  was  a  native  of  yEgina, 
and  the  son  of  Buclidea.  He  was  said  to  be  contemporary 
with  Dmdalns,  and  be  made  a  statue  of  Juno  at  Samoa. 
Endoeu*  was  an  Athenian,  and  a  aoholar  of  Dadalus,  and. 
according  to  antient  writers,  executed  various  important 
works.  PausaniaR  (vii.  i)  speaks  of  a  colossal  statue  in 
wood  of  Minerva  Poliaa,  which  was  preserved  in  his  time 
in  the  temple  of  Erythrm  in  Ionia.  It  was  a  seated  figure. 
Other  statues  by  this  artist  are  also  mentioned,  executed 
in  atone  and  in  ivory. 

A  mere  list  of  the  earlier  Greek  sculptors  can  throw  little 
light  upon  the  state  of  the  art ;  more  especially  when  the 
exiatence  of  many  of  those  whose  namea  are  handed  down  to 
modern  times  may  fiiirly  be  questioned,  at  least  as  to  the 
dates  asaigned  to  them;  and  of  their  akill  we  certainly 
possess  no  authentic  examples. 

About  869  B.C.,  Phidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have  struck 
the  flrst  money  in  Greece,  in  the  inland  of  JRgin*.  Some 
extremely  rude  and  simple  coins  of  that  island  are  extant; 
the  device  is  a  tortoise;  and  from  the  very  primitive  style  of 
execution,  they  are  thought  not  to  be  very  remote  from  the 
period  alluded  to.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  employ- 
ment of  metal  for  aculpture  took  place  soon  after  the  striking 
of  money  under  Phidon ;  and  about  this  time  we  flndrnWi- 
tioo  made  of  statues  of  hirat*  or  brona*.  ^     o 
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▲mMiK  tltf  awilpton  teeorded  in  the  uiials  of  art  to  Ot 
tiadM  of  SpwU.  of  whoui  then  were  works  raaMiniD|,^»t  La- 
toinaum  at  tbs  time  of  PkUHaiaa  (lib.  iii,  17).    Gitiadae 
Mxerciied  the  profaMion  ef  arohiteeture  as  veil  a*  tenlptiue. 
iMurebua  alao,  a  aeulptor  of  Rbegiiut.  ie  placed  about  thit  data. 
Pautabiaa  menUmt  a  bronie  atatua  of  Jupiter  at  liMedMMOB. 
wbiob  waa  said  tolte  by  Learebua,aad  beeaUa  it  tbeaaoat  aa- 
tieot  statue  in  that  material  known  teexiat.  There  ace  logM 
inconaialeaeies  in  the  aeeouota  of  thit  artist,  and  leholan 
differ  in  the  dale  which  tbey  aaiign  to  him.  M ueb  of  iheditt- 
eulty  in  cUsMfying  tbe  ariista  of  (bit  titne  ariaea  from  the 
uncertainty  that  chronologera  have  felt  in  Axing  the  period 
at  wbieh  Diptsnas  and  SeyUia  llouriabed ;  but  the  date  here 
given  to  Learebus  must  approxiotai*  naariy  to  tbe  tioae  at 
which  be  lived.    Tbe  next  names  of  importaaee  that  oeeur 
in  the  history  of  art  are  Teledea,  Rhceeus,  and  Tbeodorua, 
to  whom  aculpture  teems  to  have  been  indebted  lor  varieiu 
and  great  improvements.    Their  reputation  for  skill  was  so 
high,  and  their  innovatiaas  in  the  practice  of  art  so  impor- 
tant, that  they  were  even  called  inventors  of  some  branebea 
of  it,  which,  however,  it  ia  obvious  must  have  been  known 
long  before  ibey  appeared.    Such,  for  instanee,  was  the  case 
with  modelling,  or  the  plastic  art.  which  Pliny  (Hitt.  Nat., 
■XXXV.,  o.  12),  recording  without  examination  all  that  ha  mad, 
says  was  attributed  to  them ;  though  he  himself  derlaros 
that  this  disoovery  was  claimed  by  or  given  to  Dibutadea  of 
Cotintb.    RboBcus  and  Tbeodorus  were  burn  at  Samoa. 
(Paua.,  viii.  14.)    There  appear  to  have  been  two  seulpton 
of  the  latter  name ;  one  the  son  of  RhoBcus,  the  other  of 
Telecles.    Rhoseus,  architect  as  well  as  atatuary,  ia  said  by 
Herodotus  (iiL  60)  to  have  built  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Samoa.    He  was  also  considered  the  author  of  a  statue,  of 
a  female,  which  the  Ephesians  called  Night.    It  was  pre- 
aerved  in  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana.    Paueanias  (x. 
38)  says  it  appeared  more  anlient  then  tbe  statue  of  the 
Minerva  of  Amphiasa,  apd  was  of  ruder  workmanship,  or 
style  of  art.     This  writer  tells  us  that  be  was  unable  to 
find  any  bronM  work  of  Tbeodorus ;  but  Plinv  alludea  to 
several  by  an  artist  of  that  name.    Tbe  secona,  the  son  of 
Telecles,  was  eonsidered  the  inventor  of  an  art  whiob  via 
rarely  exercised  by  tlia  aatiunts,  that  of  csatinK  flguraa  in 
iron.    Aacording  to  Herodotue,  Tbeodorus  engraved  tbe 
cdebratad  ring  of  Polycraies,  tyrant  of  Samoa.    Antient 
atory  telU  us  that  being  warned  that  his  course  of  prosperity 
might  not  always  last,  he  consented  to  chequer  his  enjoy- 
ments by  making  some  voluntary  sacrifloe.    He  threw  into 
the  sea  this  ring,  which  be  valued  most  highly.    In  a  few 
days  after,  a  large  dsh  was  presented  to  the  king,  and.  upon 
its  being  cut  open,  the  rintt  was  discovered  in  its  belly.  ( Herod., 
iii.  41 .)  Theodoras  is  said  to  have  made  one  of  two  magniil- 
eent  vases  whiob  were  presented  by  Crmsus,  king  of  Lydia, 
to  the  temple  at  Delphi.    It  baa  been  argued  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  Tbeodorus  must  have  lived  at  a  later  date 
than  that  usually  assigned  to  him.    But  it  ia  not  stated  that 
tbe  vaae  was  made  expressly  for  Croasus.   1 1  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  among  tbe  treasures  of  the  king,  and  from  its 
age,  the  reputation  of  its  maker,  and  its  intrinsic  value, 
might  have  been  thought  worthy  of  dedication.     One  of 
the  vases  was  of  gold ;  tbe  other  of  ailver.    Tbe  latter  alone 
is  considered  of  sufBeient  importance  for  tbo  ar'.Jt  who  made 
it  to  be  recorded.    The  above  seulptor  ia  n>tiead  by  Pliny 
for  a  work  of  great  delieaoy  and  minutenasa,  a  atatae  in 
brass  of  bimselC  holding  in  one  hand  a  file,  alluding  pro- 
bably to  bis  profession ;  in  the  other  a  quadriga,  so  small 
that  a  fly  mit(ht  cover  it  with  bis  wings.    With  respeet  to 
the  dateeof  the  above  artiata,  Pliny  says  tbey  lived  long  prior 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Baeebiadm  from  Corinth,  an  event 
which  occurred  in  tbe  thirteenth  Olympiad,  about  659  b.c. 
It  is  aonieetured.  therefore,  that  Rhmcua,  and  the  llrat  and 
second  Theodorus,  lived  between  800  and  700  yoars  B.C. 

The  introduction  of  casting  in  metal  forms  an  intereating 
epoob  in  the  hittory  of  art,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our 
information  with  respect  both  to  time  and  place,  that  is, 
the  part  of  the  country  in  whieb  it  was  first  practised  by 
artists  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  is  so  limited.  The  fact  of 
Learchua  of  Rhagium  beimc  recoi-ded  as  one  of  the  earlieat 
statuaries  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  art  was  known 
in  Italy  before  it  was  adopted  in  Qreeoe. 

Some  antiquaries  place  Dipoenuaand  Soyllis  between  800 
and  7))0  B.C..  a  dale  which  Flaxman  {Led.,  p.  75,  79)  adopts 
in  speaking  of  these  sculptors.  Others  suppose  they  lived 
as  laie  as  540  b.c.  Tliey  have  been  called  the  Orat  aitisu 
•ho  employed  marble  for  scttlptura(PliB,  Hitt.  Nai^xxwri. 
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4),  Imt  it  to  moM  iikeW  tbat  tbe  MpMastea  njwn  wUeh 
this  opimoo  baa  been  uuoded  means  that  tbey  wece  eaU' 
neatly  Ji«*i»»gt,ui.^  for  their  akiU  (wbieh  may  have  been 
extnardinary  at  tbe  time)  in  workine  in  that  beautiflil  tf 
teiiaL  Tbey  ware  employed  by  tbe  Sicyonians  to  aaake  for 
Oem  eartain  statues  of  their  goda;  but  we  ana  told  that 
having  taken  soaae  offence,  thoy  quitted  Sicyoo.  leaving 
their  work  unfiaiabed.  Tbe  eoontry  wee  aoon  after  aaieted 
with  famine;  and.  upo*  coosulting  tbe  oracle,  tbe  Siey* 
amans  were  told  tbatit  would  coase  whoa  the  atatuea  of  the 
goda  wen  completed.  DipcBBUs  aod  Seyttiswere  penunled 
to  return,  and  tkey  finisbwl  the  statues  i  tbey  wena  of  Apollo^ 
Diana,  Heiculea,  and  Minerva.  Among  their  numaroiu 
aeholaia  we  find  Leaeehiia  of  Rbegium,  which  will  acaouat 
for  the  earlier  date  that  is  assigued  them.  They  are  also 
called  the  masters  of  Tactmua  and  Angelion,  Donreiidas, 
Dontaa,  Medoo,  and  Tbeoclea.  (Psut..  ii,  S3:  iii*  17.  Sec.) 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  were  coitsiderod  the  fouadeta  of  tha 
aehoot  of  Corinth. 

From  tbe  eariier  tiate  of  which  moation  baa  been  made, 
down  to  about  6S«  h.Ch  there  probably  was  littloehango  in 
tbe  style  of  seulptun,  although  great  improveaient  in  ex«> 
eutkm  or  meehanical  power  doubtleas  extended  the  exten- 
sire  Bcaetiee  whtob  the  growing  admimtion  of  aitoecaaioned. 
In  a  ooMBtiy  in  whiidi  dl  tke  eflbru  of  genina  were  juatly 
appteeiated,  sculptor^  who  wore  called  opon  to  represent 
too  most  exallod  objoota,  were  likely  to  exert  theosaelvea  to 
the  utmost  to  arrive,  at  perfeeiion;  and  the  remains  of  art 
a&>rd  sufiicieot  evidence  that  from  the  time  alluded  to,  that 
is,  between  tbe  sixth  and  aeeeath  ceoturiea  before  our  mra, 
when  the  first  diffinulties  had  been  auraaounted,  the  advance- 
ment of  aculpture  wee  rapid  and  uninterrupled. 

It  ia  not  neeestary  to  give  a  mere  list  of  namaa  of  the 
artists  who  are  auppoaod  to  have  lived  to  thie  time.  So 
much  that  is  uncertain  is  mixed  up  with  tbo  notieee  of  them 
that  are  found  in  Pliay,  Pauaanioa.  and  others  who  refer  to 
them,  that  the  inquiry  into  their  pereonal  hiatory  would 
rather  impede  than  advanee  our  present  ebjeot. 

Up  to  the  period  at  which  we  are  now  errived,  sculpture 
seems  to  ha*'e  been  praetiaed  meat  genemlly  and  suoeess- 
fuUy  in  the  Grreek  ookmies  of  Asia;  bat  the  consequences 
of  the  revolt  againat  Dsriua,  the  son  of  Hjntaspes.  were 
utterly  dettrucuve  to  their  further  progress.  Many  of  the 
templee  were  burnt  by  the  Peniana,  and  tbe  inhabitants 
were  carried  to  disiaat  piaees,  or  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
slavery.  But  as  art  fell  in  Asia,  it  acquired  vigour  in 
Europe,  and  the  artists  of  ^gina,  Sieyon,  and  Corinth  dif- 
fused the  principles  of  good  taste  and  tbe  knowledge  of  art 
throughout  neigbbourin);  countries ;  a  feeling  for  a  grand 
style  of  aeulpture  was  soon  axhtbitod  wherever  any  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  the  practise  of  tbe  art. 

It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  refer,  in  illoatration  of  tbe 
eharacter  of  the  art  at  this  time,toaome  undoubted  remalni 
of  loiUpture  of  a  period  certainly  not  very  remote  from  that 
under  consideration.  These  consist  of  eleven  statues  which 
decorated  tbe  western  and  five  statues  that  stood  in  tbe 
eastom  pedimenta  of  a  temple  in  the  island  of  .Agina,  where 
they  were  discovered,  in  theyear  1813,  by  soma  English  and 
Gorman  travellers.  Tbe  suhjoet  of  both  aeriee  is  a  battle, 
and  tbo  eleven  flgnres  of  tbe  western  aideeeem  to  be  the  full 
number  of  the  original  oompoeition.  Minerva,  fully  armed, 
her  belmot  on,  the  agia  covering  her  breaat,  and  her  ahield 
on  her  left  arm,  occupies  the  centre.  This  figure  is  of  reiber 
larger  proportions  than  the  combatants,  and  is  raised  on  a 

Slintb,  and  appears  to  be  presiding  over  tbe  battle.  Imme- 
lately  in  front  of  tbe  geddaas,  and  extended  at  her  feet,  is  a 
dying  warrior ;  another  appears  advancing  towards  him,  as 
if  to  protect  or  asaist  him,  while  a  third,  with  uplifted  arm, 
in  which  probably  was  a  spear,  seems  to  rush  forward  to 
provent  his  approach.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe  figures  ar«  en- 
gaged in  various  ways,  exbibitinc:  great  energy  of  action ; 
the  smaller  ends  of  the  pediment  are  filled  np  with  tbe 
follon  and  wounded.  Tbe  figuree  of  the  eaalam  aide  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  weetern  pediment. 

These  scalptures  oflbr  many  peeuliaritiee.  The  general 
atyla  is  what  baa  been  termed  Archaic,  but  there  are  varieties 
in  detail,  or  in  parts,  which  require  comment.  Tbe  statue  of 
tbe  goddeaa  is  more  rude  or  antient  in  style  than  the  figutei 
in  action.  She  is  entirely  draped  dovm  to  the  anelea  ;  and 
the  feet,  raised  on  sandals,  are  both  turned  in  profile,  as  if 
tbe  figure  were  atanding  tideways.  The  drapery  is  stringy 
and  arranged  in  tbe  peculiar  xigaag  manner  before  if 
aeribed.    Tbe  mgia  is  smooth,  but  tbe  acalea  have  been 
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either  painted  or  iflieA,  a  remahit  of  eolottr  were  fttrnd 
upon  it.  The  edge  of  the  ngU  hu  a  sort  of  border  of 
Makes,  and  here,  as  veil  aa  in  the  helmet  of  this  and  the 
other  flgoMs,  are  indieations  of  metal  hairing  been  inserted 
by  way  of  terminations  or  probably  omaflient  The  cos- 
tume of  the  various  figures  that  are  dressed  fa  highly 
tatereeth^.  Tbe  taaaa  of  the  eulraas,  the  greaves,  and  the 
helmets  are  evidently  most  correctly  copied;  and  the 
greateat  eare  is  shown  in  the  famenings,  which  apnear  in 
most  inttances  to  have  been  made  of  metal.  The  ofess  of 
one  figure,  a  kneeling  archer,  is  apparently  composed  of 
leather.  It  fits  closely  and  without  any  indication  of  folds 
tfanaghont  the  figure  ftvm  the  ttmtat  to  the  ancles.  Hia 
head-dreaa  resembles  the  Phrygian  cap> 

In  the  execution  of  these  sculptures  considerable  skill  is 
indicated  both  in  the  treatment  of  the  marble  and  in  the 
expreaaion  thrown  into  the  forms.  Though  the  details  are 
not  always  graceful,  there  is  a  grand  division  and  breadth  of 
parts ;  and  in  the  articulations  of  the  bones  and  the  clean 
execution  of  the  jomts  (here  is  much  to  admire.  The 
heada  ore  uniformly  ArchaiO'^ard,  and  dry ;  with  a  sim- 
pering or  smiling  expression  about  the  mouths,  howefer 
mposed  to  thu  ebaraofer  may  be  the  action  or  employment 
M  the  fignres.  The  manner  of  treating  the  hair  in  small 
enrla  or  knote  corresponds  with  the  description  before  given 
of  works  of  this  period. 

The  subject  represented  by  these  settlptures  iaatill  a  matter 
of  inquiry ;  snd  the  learned  have  not  yet  pronounced  any 
satisfoctory  opinion  open  it  The  ilgare  of  Minerva  may 
possibly  obIv  be  intended  fbr  an  image  of  the  goddess,  and 
not  the  goddess  heneK  The  foet  of  its  being  represented  of  a 
hirger  proportion  and  in  a  diiftmnt  style  l^om  the  combat- 
ants, Ikvoars  in  some  respects  this  idea.  These  scnlptares, 
called  the  marbles  of  ^gina,  are  in  the  collection  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria  at  Munich ;  there  is  a  set  of  casts  fh>m 
them  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Selinuntine  marbles,  so  called  ftota  their  having  been 
found  at  Selinunte,  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Selinus,  in 
Sicily,  are  very  curious  examples  of  early  art.  They  consist 
of  tiiegmenu  of  marble  alti-rilievi,  and  seem  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  decoration  of  two  temples,  at  which  traces  still 
remain.  There  are  some  peculiariiies  about  these  sculptures 
which  are  characteristic  of  two  difiisrent  styles  of  art  Those 
which  belonged  to  one  (distingniabed  as  the  Eastern)  tern* 
pie,  hare  many  points  of  close  resemblance  to  the  style  of 
the  Ardiaic  (iBginetan)  school,  while  those  of  the  western 
lemple  apipear  to  have  come  either  from  a  more  barbarous 
hand,  or  (o  be  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  otbera. 
Withoot  having  the  sculpture  to  refer  to,  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  in  what  these  peculiarities  consist,  but  a  comparison 
of  what  remains  of  a  head  of  Minerva,  and  that  of  a  dying 
or  wounded  warrior,  with  some  others  of  the  collection,  will 
suggest  the  inference  we  have  ventured  to  draw.  The  head 
of  Uie  dying  figure  closely  resembles  (in  character)  that  of 
the  w»rrion  in  the  marbles  of  ifigina ;  in  the  other  figures 
there  is  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Aill  overeharged 
forms  deatfribed  as  characteristio  of  the  very  earliest  art,' 
and  approaching  indeed  in  some  degree  to  the  irorks  of  the 
Bgyptiana.  At  a  later  period  than  that  to  which  these 
scnlptares  may  be  refbrred,  the  artists  of  i£gina  were  in- 
vited hy  the  tymnts  of  Sicily  to  execute  works  in  that 
country.  It  Is  highly  prot^le  therefbre  that  in  more  re- 
note  timea,  sad  when  nt  was  still  less  known  or  practised 
there,  fbreigu.  artials  should  htm  been  employed  in  flir- 
nishiog  the  daooration  of  the  temples  of  newly  founded 
dtiea.  These  artists  would  be  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
time,  and  the  rising  school  of  ^grna  would  doubtless  take  a 
Ugh  rank  amongst  them.  Joined  with  these,  or  probably 
Working  uader  them,  the  natives  of  the  country  might  also 
have  eoBtributed  their  ruder  efforts  towards  the  same  im- 
vortaot  object,  and  this  would  sufliciently  account  for  the 
difference  referred  to  with  respect  to  the  style  and  treat- 
laent  of  the  vatioua  works. 

From  about  509  a&  the  sneeeMibn  of  the  great  soolptors  of 
Oreeoe,  and  the  changes  that  each  maeter  and  his  school 
effected  in  the  style  of  art,  can  be  ttttced  with  tolerable  ac- 
enracT.  Sieyon  and  .figina  were  the  most  celebrated 
sebools  ef  aentptnre,  and  unrivalled  for  the  high  quality  of 
flieir  bronsea.  After  Calto,  or  Gallon,  a  sculptor  whose 
date  is  very  uneertain,  the  ^ginetan  artists  of  the  gteatesi 
ceMirity  seem  to  be  Glaucias  and  Onatas.  These  artists 
were  much  empl'jyed  by  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and 
iBB  saeeaiiors.    Onatas.  the  soholar  of  Tectseus  and  Ange- 


1km,  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and,  Judging  from  the 
numerous  works  which  Pausanias  (lib.  vl,  viii.,  ix.,  x.) 
attributes  to  him,  mast  have  had  very  extensive  employ- 
ment This  writer  speaks  of  a  oolosnl  statue  in  bronze  of 
Apollo,  which  was  at  Fbrgamus,  the  work  of  this  sculptor; 
likewise  a  statue  of  Ceres,  whieh'  he  made  fbr  the  Phlga- 
lians.  There  were  also  several  works  of  Onatas  at  Olympla. 
One  was  a  colossal  bronxe  figure  of  Hercules,  placed  there 
by  the  Thasians.  For  the  people  of  Pheneos  he  executed 
a  statue  of  Mercury,  dedicated  also  at  Olympia.  In  this 
work  he  bad  the  assistance  of  Calliteles,  who  was  his  scho 
lar,  and  probably  his  son.  (Fans.,v.  27.)  Onatas  and  Calamis 
worked  together  on  a  chariot  and  accompaniments,  which 
was  dedicated  at  Olympia,  after  the  death  of  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse;  and  in  another  great  work  described  by  Pausa- 
nias, ws  find  Onatas  assoeiat«d  with  Calynthns.  showing  that 
it  was  not  unusual,  nor  considered  derogatory  to  either,  to 
secure  the  talents  of  various  artists  in  one  work.  According 
to  the  abovo'meniioned  writer,  Onatas  was  a  painter  as  weU 
as  statuary.  His  performances  spoken  of  in  this  branch  of 
art  were  executed  for  the  Platnans :  one  of  his  pictures,  with  a 
work  by  Polygnotus,  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Artea.  (Pans.,  ix.  4,3.)  Sculpture  was  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing towards  the  perfection  which  it  attained  under  Pofydetua 
and  Phidias ;  and  an  event  occurred  in  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  sera,  which  tended  to  accelerate  this 
progress.  This  was  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  The  failure  of  this  vast 
undertaking  showed  the  Oreeks  their  own  strength,  while 
It  also  exhibited  to  them  the  immense  wealth  of  the  in- 
vader*, and  placed  in  their  hands  the  means  of  effecting  the 
most  costly  improvements  and  decoration.  It  was  customary 
in  Cf  aece  to  dedicate  a  tenth  of  all  spoils  gained  in  battle  to 
the  service  of  the  gods ;  and  that  proportion  of  what  was  ob 
tained  (t'om  the  Persians  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  appro* 
priated  to  that  purpose.  Its  value  was  expended  on  th« 
construction  of  magnificent  temples,  enriched  with  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  and  ornamented  with  vases,  tripods, 
shields  suspended  as  trophies,  and  ever}'  variety  of  decora- 
tion. The  Persians,  in  their  invading  march,  had  destroyed 
every  temple  that  they  met  with ;  but  after  their  retreat  and 
disgrace,  they  were  all  restored  with  increased  magnificence. 
The  ample  employment  thus  afforded  for  their  talents,  and 
the  high  purposes  to  which  their  works  were  destined,  ex- 
cited a  noble  spirit  of  emulation  among  the  artists,  whose 
minds  seemed  to  expand  with  the  greatness  of  the  object* 
required  of  them. 

The  gradual  improvement  of  style  in  art,  from  the 
Archaic  period,  and  through  4he  early  ^ginetan  and  Atbe 
nian  schools,  is  traced  by  some  of  the  antient  writers.  'The 
works  of  Callon,'Quinctilian  says(Ora/.  /A«<tf.,xii.  10),' with 
those  of  Hegesias,  are  hard,  and  approached  what  was  dis- 
tinguished aa  the  Etruscan  manner.  Calamis  was  less  rigid, 
ana  the  style  of  ^yron,  who  followed,  was  stiU  more  softened.* 
In  Cicero  we  find  a  still  more  extended  list,  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  quality  of  improvement  down  to  a  contemporary, 
as  in  the  above  instance,  of  Phidias,  the  great  master  of 
sculpture.  He  says  the  statues  of  Canachus  were  more 
rigid  and  hard  than  was  agreeable  to  the  truth  of  nature. 
Those  of  Calamis  were  uso  hard,  but  still  they  were  of  a 
softer  character  than  those  of  Canachus;  nor  were  the 
works  of  Myron  close  enough  to  nature,  though  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  very  beautiful ;  but  the  produc- 
tions of  Polycletus,  he  adds,  were  still  more  beautiful,  and 
were  truly  perfect.    (Cic,  De  Clar.  Orat.,  c.  18.) 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  sculpture  in  Greece  has 
now  been  carried  through  the  earlier  schools,  into  a  period 
at  which  it  may  be  considered  to  have  reached  its  perfection, 
as  fbr,  at  least,  as  regards  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
practised.  The  chiet  sculptors  of  this  age  were  Hegiaa, 
Pythagoras,  Ageladas.  Myron,  Polycletus,  Phidias,  Alca- 
menes,  and  others.  Heeias,  Egesias,  or  Hegesias,  has  been 
noticed  among  the  sculptors  of  an  improving  class,  but 
whose  Works  still  gave  indication  of  belonging  to  the  Archaic 
time. 

Pliny  distinguishes  at  least  three  statuaries  of  the  name 
of  Pythagoras,  but  although  allusion  is  made  in  antient 
writers  to  artists  so  called  of  Samos,  Rhegium,  and  Pares, 
it  appears  probable  that  there  were  only  two  of  very  high 
reputation.  The  most  celebrated  was  a  native  of  Rhegium, 
and  the  scholar  ofi  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  ihe  school 
of  Clearcbus.  (Paus.,vL  4.)  He  executed,  among  other  works, 
several  statues  of  conquerors  in  the  public  games,  and  he 
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•minently  contributed  to  advuiM  the  oharaoter  of  sculpture 
by  bia  >ucce«s  in  giving  expresiion  to  his  statues.  Till  liis 
time  this  quality,  so  indispensable  to  excellence  in  art,  seems 
to  have  been  little  thought  of.  A  work  by  him  is  particu- 
larly alluded  to  for  its  excellence  in  this  respect :  it  was  a 
figure  of  a  lame  or  limping  man,  in  which  the  expression  of 
anguish  was  so  admirably  portrayed,  that  the  spectators 
were  affected,  and  seemed  to  feel  the  pain  be  was  suffering. 
Pythagoras  is  also  noticed  as  being  the  first  who  represented 
reins  in  his  statues,  and  as  having  bestowed  greater  care 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  From  these  curious  and 
interesting  particulars  it  is  easy  to  see  in  what  manuer 
the  dryness  and  almost  prescriptive  character  of  early  art 
was  giving  way  to  tbe  bolder  as  well  as  more  refined  treat- 
ment of  Uie  Phidiali  age.  Pythagoras  may  be  placed  about 
480  B.C.  He  liad  a  scholar  called  Sostratus.  (Pliny,  Hitt. 
Nc4.,  xxxiv.  8 ;  Paus.,  vi.,  &c) 

Ageladas  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  tbe  sculptors 
of  antiquity,  not  only  from  the  quality  and  number  of  his 
works,  out  also  from  the  circumsiance  of  his  having  been 
the  master  of  the  three  most  eminent  artists  of  the  brightest 

Sriod  of  sculpture,  namely,  Myron,  Polycletus,  and  Phidias, 
e  was  a  native  of  Argos.  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  there  were  two  sculptors  of  this  name.  Pausanias 
(iv.,  vi.,  vii.,  and  x.)  alludes  to  various  statues  by  Ageladas. 
He  seems  cliietly  to  have  worked  in  bronze. 

Myron  was  a  native  of  Eleuthera,  according  to  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.,  xxxiv.  8),  or  an  Athenian,  according  to  Fausanius  (vi.  2, 
&c.).  There  is  no  ariiat  of  antiquity  who  is  mentioned  more 
frequently  or  more  honourably  than  Myron,  and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  believe  thsA  such  universal  praise  would  have  been 
accorded  if  his  works  had  not  fully  deserved  iL  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  no  known  production  from  the  hand  of  this  dis- 
tinguished artist  has  reached  our  times.  Th«  only  work  of 
which  any  judgment  can  be  formed  is  of  his  famous  statue 
of  a  Discobolus.  Various  copies  of  this  figure  are  believed 
to  exist  The  best  is  in  the  Palazzo  Massimi  in  Rome. 
Tbe  Discobolus,  in  marble,  in  the  collection  of  sculpture  in 
the  Briiish  Museum,  Is  also  believed  to  be  a  copy  from  the 
same  celebrated  original.  A  mere  list  of  the  works  of  this 
sculptor  is  unnecessary  in  this  place.  A  few  however  may 
be  particularly  distinguished,  from  the  peculiar  interest 
given  to  them  by  the  testimony  of  antienl  writers.  Tlie 
Discobolus  is  especially  mentioned  and  described  by  Pliny 
(zxxiv.  8),  Lucian  (in  Philopieude),  and  (Juinc^tilian  (Orat 
Inttit.,  lib.  ii.).  This  work  was  veiy  remarkable,  consider- 
ing tliedate  of  the  artist,  for  the  energy  of  itsaciion,  and  the 
earnest  and  apprupriaie  expression  which  pervaded  the  whole 
figure.  Quinciiliau  says, '  Quic|  tam  disturtum  et  elaboratum 
quam  est  ille  Discobulus  Myrunls.'  lu  this  passage  the 
word  dislnrtum  must  not  be  supposed  to  mean  distorted,  in 
its  usual  acceptation,  but  varied,  removed  fnm  the  utual 
and  common  simple  action  given  tu  statues.  Lucian  refers 
to  the  peculiar  direction  git  en  to  one  foot,  and  ihe  effect  of 
the  sway  or  swing  of  the  figure.  This  peculiarity  is  ob- 
servable in  the  supposed  copiesof  thii«  statue.  Anuiherwork 
referred  to  is  a  siatue  of  Hercules ;  also  a  Satyr  contemplat 
ing  his  pipes  (tibia) ;  a  Minerva;  statues  of  victors  in  tbe 
games,  &c.  Sirabo  (xiv.  637)  speaks  of  three  colossal  sta- 
tues at  Samos  by  Myron,  of  Jupiter.  Minerva,  and  Hercules. 
Cicero  (In  Verr.,  iv.  3, 43)  alfudes  to  works  by  this  artist.  Pau- 
sanias also,  in  various  places,  describes  his  performances  in 
terms  of  praise.  Myron  seems  also  to  have  had  a  great  repu- 
tation fur  figures  of  animals,  and  one  of  his  works  of  this  class, 
a  heifer  or  cow,  is  honoured  by  as  many  as  thirty-six  epi- 

frams  in  tbe  '  Antbologia'  (iv.).  A  dog  is  mentioned  by 
liny,  and  a  calf  is  aUo  much  praised.  Propertius  alludes 
to  a  group  of  four  oxen,  which  were  represented  round  an 
altar.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  sculpture  of 
Myron  seems  to  have  been  expression.  Petronius,  in 
•pite  of  Pliny's  assertion,  leads  us  to  beheve  that  this  was 
tM^eat  excellence  of  Myron;  he  says,  'Myron  qui  pene 
hommum  animos  ferarumque  are  expresserat.'  With 
respect  to  his  style,  it  seems  probable,  from  some  remarks  of 
Pliny,  that  bis  works  still  exhibited  certain  peculiarities  of 
treatment  that  belonged  to  a  ruder  age,  though  he  gives  him 
the  high  praise  of  superiority,  in  some  respects,  to  Poly- 
eletus.  He  says  he  introduced  more  variety  into  his  figures, 
for  this  seems  to  be  tbe  true  interpretation  of  the  expression 
of  the  above  writer.  'Primus  Myron  muliiplicSsse  vurieta- 
tem  videtur,  numerosior  in  arte  qu&m  Pulydetus,'  &c. 
{Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  8.)  Tbe  works  of  Myron  were  chieHy 
axeeuted  in  bronze.    He  used  that  which  was  made  at 


Delos,  while  hi*  rintl  Polycletus  preferred  that  of  Agina. 
Though  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  productions  in  tbjs  mate* 
rial,  he  worked  also  in  marble,  and  a  statue  is  mentioned  by 
him  of  Hecate,  made  of  wood.  (Pans.,  ii.  30.)  Myron  had  s 
son  called  Lycius,  also  a  distinguished  sculptor. 

Polycletus  of  Sicyon  was  one  of  those  who  eminently  con- 
tributed to  ennoble  art,  and  to  carry  sculpture  to  perfection 
in  what  has  been  called  the  sublime  style.  In  one  respect 
he  is  said  to  have  been  superior  to  Phidias  himself;  inas 
much  as  he  was  considered  to  have  carried  to  perfection  the 
Toreutic  art,  which  Phidias  had  only,  as  it  were,  com- 
menced. He  was  tbe  author  of  that  perfect  rule  of  propor- 
tion called,  bv  way  of  distinction,  the    Canon  of  art. 

[POLYCLKTUB.J 

The  name  of  Phidias  completes,  or  rather  crowns, 
this  list  of  the  great  originators  of  the  highest  style  of 
sculpture.  [Phidias.]  The  most  splendid  and  the  most 
perfect  productions  in  the  art  were  executed  by  him, 
and  as  long  as  the  principles  which  he  taught  were  re- 
tained, sculpture  seems  truly  to  have  merited  the  epithet 
of  sublime.  Phidias  was  called  the  sculptor  of  gods ;  and 
the  majesty  of  his  Olympian  Jupiter  was  declared,  in  the 
forcible  language  of  an  antient  writer,  to  have  ad'led  some- 
thing to  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  religion.  That  works  of 
art  are  capable  of  exalting  the  mmd,  and  rendering  it  sus- 
ceptible of  tbe  most  pure  and  elevated  feelings,  there  can  | 
be  no  question,  and  this  doubtless  was  the  effect  producetd 
by  the  awful  grandeur  of  this  far-famed  statue.  Panegyric 
has  almost  been  exhausted  in  recording  the  merits  of  this 
sculptor ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  justness  of 
the  honour  paid  him.  Many  of  his  finest  productions  were 
in  existence  when,  even  comparatively,  late  writers  were 
living,  so  that  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
not  merely  the  repetitions  of  unsupported  or  unproved  tra- 
ditionary encomium.  The  statue  of  the  Olympian  .Jupiter 
was  existing  till  tbe  year  475  of  oar  nra.  It  was  then 
destroyed  by  fire  at  Constantinople ;  whither  it  bad  been 
transported  by  the  emperor  Theodosius  the  First  _  Unfor- 
tunately no  remains  of  the  greater  .vorks  of  Phidias  have 
ivocfaed  our  times ;  but  we  have  abundant  opportunity  of 
judging  of  bis  excellence,  fiom  tbe  sculptures  which,  under 
the  title  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  form  a  pari  of  our  national 
collection  of  antiquities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  are 
tbe  productions  of  this  great  artist;  many  of  them  probably 
from  his  own  hand,  and  all  executed  under  his  immediate 
direction.  They  formed  pai-t  of  the  decoration  of  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens,  of  the  building  and  enrichment  of  which 
Phidias  bad  the  entire  direction.  Tbe  aruhilecla  Callicraies 
and  Iclinus  worked  under  him.  These  sculptures  consist 
of  the  statues  and  groups  which  were  placed  in  the  pedi- 
ments of  the  temple;  of  several  meio|)es,  in  alto-rilievo; 
and  of  a  cunsideiable  portion  of  the  frieze  of  the  cells,  in 
basso- rilievo. 

These  celebrated  marbles  have  been  so  frequently  and  so 
fully  commented  on,  ibal  it  will  only  be  iiecei>.sRry  to  notice 
them  in  this  place  in  their  relation  to  the  general  history  of 
sculpture,  and  so  far  to  point  out  their  peculiar  cbaracier 
and  excellence.  The  quality  for  which  they  are  particu- 
larly deserviiig  of  attention  is  their  truth.  The  most  per- 
fect, tbe  most  apprupnate,  and  tbe  most  graceful  forms  have 
been  selected.  All  ibai  is  coarse  or  vulgar  in  commoa 
forms  is  omitted,  and  that  only  represented  which  unites 
the  two  essential  qualities  of  beauty  and  truth  Tbe  result 
of  this  is  that  happy  combination  distinguished  by  the  lerna 
ideid  beauty.  That  no  productions  of  imitative  art  prior  to 
the  time  now  under  consideration  possessed  this,  may  be 
seen  by  examining  the  numerous  monuments  of  more  an- 
tient art  remaining  to  this  day :  that  the  productions  of  tbe 
school  of  Phidias  exhibit  it  in  an  eminent  degree  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  in  the  works  above  alluded  to.  The  statues 
of  the  Ilissus  or  River  God,  the  Theseus,  the  Neptune,  and 
the  draped  groups,  though  mutilated,  are  still  full  of 
grandeur  united  wiih  simplicity.  When  the  figure  is  dis- 
played naked,  the  nicest  kuowledge  of  the  human  form,  its 
anatomy,  and  capabilities  of  action  aie  exhibited.  The  dra- 
peries also  are  treated  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  with  the 
most  careful  attention  to  effect.  They  are  plentiful,  and 
rich  in  their  masses,  and  yet  so  judiciously  arranged  with 
respect  to  the  figures,  that  they  do  not  encumber  them,  nor 
prevent  the  movement  and  even  form  of  the  limbs  from, 
being  seen.  Tliese  works  are  admirable  also  as  fine  exam- 
ples of  crimpositioD.  Although  iu  tbe  bassi-rilievi  of  the 
frieze  a  crowded  and  busy  procession  is  represented,  the 
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Btnott  ikin  is  displayed  in  avoiding  any  unseemly  or  unin- 
teDigiUe  eonftuion.  The  perfect  acquaintance  which  the 
best  Bculpton  of  this  time  had  with  the  anatomy  and  oha- 
taeter  of  animals  is  worthy  of  remark.  The  skill  of  Myron 
kas  already  been  alludea  to.  The  horses  in  the  Elgin 
Marbles  are  admitted  by  competent  judges  to  be  repreaenta- 
ttons  of  the  finest  shape  and  of  the  best  blood.  The  com- 
monest observer  is  struck  with  their  spirited  and  at  the 
same  time  graceful  action.  In  short  these  works  may  lie 
studied  with  advantage  for  every  quality  that  sculpture 
abould  possess ;  for  truth,  beauty,  expression,  and  composi- 
tion, united  with  the  purest  style  and  most  masterly  execu- 
tion :  ttnd  they  may  justly  be  considered  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  antient  sculpture  that  are  known  to  exist  [Elgin 
Mabblbs.] 

It  may  be  as  well  to  offer  in  this  stage  of  the  history  of  the 
art  sonoe  observations  upon  the  combination  or  mixture  of 
materials  in  sculpture.  The  custom  of  using  a  variety  of 
materials  for  the  different  parts  of  statues,  as  marble,  or 
stone,  or  wood  for  the  heads,  hands,  and  feet,  and  metal  for 
the  draperies  and  accessories,  was  very  general  throughout 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  from  a  very  early  period;  and 
although  it  militates  afrainst  the  received  notions  of  a  pure 
taste,  the  practice  was  in  full  force  during  what  has  always 
been  considered  the  best  period  of  art,  namely,  the  age  of 
Pericles  and  Phidias.  Nor  was  this  mixture  of  materials 
the  only  interference  with  the  simplicity  which  some  have 
sappoeed  a  principle  and  essential  quality  of  Greek  art.  The 
hair  of  marble  statues  appears  in  some  instances  to  have 
been  gilt,  and  even  cofeur  was  added  to  heighten  effect. 
The  lMek|;rouiid  of  works  in  rilievo  was  frequently  painted 
blue,  remains  of  which  may  still  be  traced  on  many  antient 
works.     (Kugler,  Ihlycfiromie,  &c. ;  Millingen ;  MiSUer.) 

The  occasional  practice  of  introducing  eyes  of  silver,  glass, 
or  paste,  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  the  introductory 
part  i>f  this  essay,  in  speaking  incidentally  of  Polychromic 
and  Polyliihic  sculpture.  The  injurious  effect  of  this  intro- 
duction of  gaudy  and  sparkling  foreign  substances  upon  the 
higher  qualities  of  any  work,  such  as  its  composition  and 
expression,  seems  to  be  beyond  dispute.  It  may  be  judged 
of  in  wax  Azures,  and  in  some  of  the  richly  dressed  and  ela- 
borately worked  and  ornamental  images  In  BLoman  Catholic 
eburebes,  and  in  Hindu  temples.  No  arguments,  even 
when  supported  by  the  authority  of  antient  practice,  can 
render  such  works  otherwise  than  disagreeable  as  imitative 
art  to  any  but  vulgar  minds.  An  artist  of  superior  power 
might  possibly  so  treat  his  work  that  its  expression,  the 
beauty  and  grandiiess  of  its  forms,  and  the  scale  on  which 
itisezecuteo^  might  take  such  entire  possession  of  the  spec- 
tator as  to  make  him  overlook  the  incongruous  mixture  of 
materials ;  but  it  is  inconceivable  that,  with  their  reflned 
taste,  extreme  sensibility  to  beauty,  and  great  knowledge  of 
the  essentials  of  art,  the  Greeks  could  ever  have  preferred 
works  of  this  kind  to  those  of  more  simple  composition.  The 
probability  seems  to  be  that  the  employment  of  ivory  and 
gold  was  owing  as  much  as  anything  to  the  desire  to  use 
the  movt  costly  materials,  as  all  the  important  works  so 
composed  appear  to  have  been  executed  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, either  as  great  national  oontributions,  votive 
offerings  in  honour  of  the  gods,  or  as  trnph !(■!>.  In  the  case 
of  tenths  of  spoils,  when  vast  riches  bad  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  devoted  to  a  particular  pur* 
pose,  it  was  essential  to  find  employment  for  them  Id  exclu- 
sive furtherance  of  that  object;  and  as  the  avchitectural 
details  of  their  temples  were  richly  ornamented  and  painted, 
and  even  golden  shields  suspended  over  the  architraves  and 
frieies,  it  was  natural  to  expend  a  liberal  portion  of  enrich- 
ment on  the  statue  of  the  presiding  divinity.  This  opinion 
receives  some  support  from  the  &ct  that  the  practice  seems 
to  have  been  almost  if  not  entirely  disoontmued  as  the 
taste  for  art  for  general  purposes  inrreased.  When  we  read 
of  exquisite  productions  by  Praxiteles  in  marble,  or  Ly- 
sippus  in  bronse,  there  is  no  mention  of  works  executed  at 
the  same  period  in  the  richer  materials. 

Sculpture  in  gold  and  ivorv  has  been  called  Chryselephan- 
tine, from  the  Crreek  wortls  xf^i  'gold,'  and  IXi^ac, 
'  ivory.'  It  was  not  first  introauced  at  the  time  to  which 
our  hiatoty  has  reached,  as  Pausanias  describes  works  so 
eumposed,  of  a  much  earlier  date,  existing  in  the  Hereum, 
or  temple  of  Juno,  at  Olympia,  as  well  as  in  other  places ; 
but  it  was  during  this  period  that  it  was  carried  to  its  highest 
point  of  exeellenre.  The  two  most  celebrated  works  re- 
eorded  in  these  costly  materials  are  the  masterpieces  of 
P.C.  No.  1311. 


Phidias.  They  were,  the  statues  of  the  Minerva  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  tnat  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  in  his  temple  at 
Ells.  The  exposed  parts  of  the  figures  were  made  of  ivorv, 
and  the  drapery  and  accessorial  enrichments  of  gold.  Of 
the  enormous  value  of  this  kind  of  work  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  accounts  of  the  antients,  that  the  figure  of 
Minerva  was  twenty-six  cubits  high,  and  that  the  gold  em- 
ployed on  it  weighed  forty  talenu.  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxvi. 
5;  Tbucydides,  ii.  13.)  One  writer  says  there  were  fifty 
talents  of  gold  on  it.    (Died.  Sic,  xiL  40.) 

Chryselephantine  sculpture  seems  to  have  been  a  branch 
of  what  the  antients  called  Toreutic.  The  exact  meaning  of 
this  term  has  not  been  saiisractorily  explained.  (See  Le 
Jiqiiter  Olympien,  par  Quatiemire  de  Quincy,  where  se- 
veral opinions  are  collected ;  also  Archiiolngie  der  Kuntt, 
by  Miiller ;  Millingen,  Antient  Inedited  Monumentt,  &c.) 
It  was  probably  used  to  describe  sculpture  in  which  metal, 
which  was  worked  or  chased,  was  combined  with  other  ma- 
terials. Pliny  says  Polycletus  brought  the  art  to  perfec- 
tion.   (Hitt.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  8.) 

The  antient  writers  do  not  furnish  any  particulars  as  to 
the  mode  of  executing  these  colossal  works  in  materials 
which  sometimes,  as  in  tbe  case  of  ivory,  could  only  have 
been  supplied  in  comparatively  small  pieces.  Pausanias 
(V.  15)  tells  us  that  an  edifice  called  the  workshop  of  Phidias, 
near  to  Altis,  was  pointed  out  to  him.  It  was  there,  he 
says,  that  the  sculptor  worked  each  of  the  parts  of  tbe  Olym- 

Sian  Jupiter.  In  addition  to  the  original  cost  of  ihesu  pro* 
uctions,  there  seems  to  have  been  great  care  necessary  to 
preserve  them.  The  Olympian  Jupiter  was  surrounded  by  a 
groove  or  channel  of  black  marble  containing  oil.  Tbe  object 
of  this  was,  first  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of  moisture 
to  preserve  the  ivory  ;  and  secondly,  tu  secure  the  work  from 
damp,  as  the  Altis  was  situated  on  marshy  ground.  Means 
were  also  adopted  at  Athens  for  preventing  injury  to  the 
ivory  parts  of  ine  Minerva,  from  the  too  dry  situation  of  the 
Acropolis.  We  are  told  that  the  statue  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  was  out  of  repair  very  soon  arter  its  completion;  and 
the  fact  of  the  Phsdrunls  being  established  to  take  care  of 
the  work,  is  a  proof  of  its  liability  to  accident  Pausanias 
mentions  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the 
persons  appointed  to  this  duty.  It  had  been  entrusted  to 
the  descendants  of  Phidias,  and  he  says  that  it  was  in  the 
same  family  in  his  time. 

The  scholars  and  fullowers  of  Phidias  were  Agoracritus 
of  Paros,  Alcamenes  of  Athens,  Colotes  or  Colotas,  PKonius, 
and  others.  The  two  first  deserve  notice  fur  the  celebrity 
of  their  names  and  works.  Agoracritus  was  the  favourite 
scholar;  Alcamenes,  judging  from  tlio  accounts  left  uf  him, 
the  most  able  artist.  He  was  cunsidured  second  only  to  his 
great  master;  and  one  author,  alluding  to  the  progress 
made  in  sculpture,  even  classes  him  willi  Phidias,  saying, 
that  what  was  wanting  in  Polycletus  was  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Phidias  and  Alcamenes.  (Quinctilian,  lib.  xii.,  10.) 

The  sculptures  of  Phigalia,  consisting  of  a  series  of  alti- 
rilievi,  representing  the  baiile  of  theLapithseand  Centaurs, 
and  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons,  are  of  this  see.  The 
temple  of  which  they  formed  part  of  the  interior  decoration 
was  built  by  Ictinus,  the  architect,  under  Phidias,  of  th< 
Parthenon  ;  and  from  tbe  style  which  pervades  them,  thert 
Is  every  reason  to  think  these  compositions  proceeded  front 
the  same  source  as  the  sculptured  portions  of  that  edifice. 
The  inferiority  of  their  execution  may  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  supposing  the  working  out  of  the  designs  of  the 
master  to  have  been  left  to  the  scholars  or  inferior  artists. 
These  interesting  remains  have  already  heen  more  particu- 
larly described.  [PBioiU.iAN  Marbles.]  The  original 
sculptures  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  influence  of  Phidias  continued  to  be  felt  for  some 
time.  Art  had  gradually  been  relieved  from  the  dryness 
and  hardness  of  the  ^glnetan  school,  and  Phidias  produced 
out  of  it  the  grand  character  which  marks  his  period ;  but 
it  appears  there  was  still  remaining  a  severity,  both  in  the 
forms  and  in  the  treatment,  in  the  works  of  some  of  the 
artists  of  this  school,  which  it  was  left  for  a  sculptor  of  a  suc- 
ceeding age  to  remove.  This  change,  which  stamped  the 
character  of  a  new  school  of  sculpture,  was  effected  by  Praxi- 
teles. 

When  the  restrictions  which  originally  confined  sculpture 
to  religious  purposes  and  pre.seribed  forms  bad  once  been 
disregarded,  and  the  art  was  applied  to  represent  objects  of 
general  beauty  and  interest,  it  rapidly  underwent  changes ; 
and  the  sculptorsuftlie  period  which  we  arennwcousiderwg. 
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that  u,  at  about  3&0  bx>,  succeeded  in  inttoduomg  aa  en- 
tirely new  quality  of  art.  The  grand,  the  sublime,  and  the 
wvere,  gave  way' to  the  soft,  the  flowing,  and  the  graceful. 
At  the  head  of  these  innovators  was  Praxiteles.  He  worked 
in  bronze  and  in  marble ;  but  his  most  beautiful  and  ad- 
mired performances  were  probably  in  the  latter  material, 
in  the  working  of  which  he  exhibited  the  greatest  skill,  and 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  processes  unknown 
to  bis  predecessors.  [PulXITklu.]  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  sculptor  who  ventured  to  make  a  statue  of  Venus 
entirely  naked.  MiJIingen  tells  us  that  all  statues  of  female 
divinities  were  antiently  draped, '  and  that  Praxiteles  was  the 
first  who  represented  Venus  naked.'  (Millingen,  Afontrawnte, 
x^  p.  7.)  Such  an  innovation  was  considered  extremely  in- 
decorous ;  but  it  was  excused  in  this  instance,  on  account 
of  tb^  beauty  of  the  performance.  Subsequent  artist^  de- 
siring to  reconcile  a  mode  of  representation  so  favourable 
to  the  purposes  of  art,  with  the  prejudices  still  existing  in 
•  degree  in  matters  pertaining  to  religious  personages, 
Mem  to  have  adopted  a  middle  course,  as  is  seen  in  the  two 
atatues  of  Venus  called  of  Capua  and  of  Melos.  {Museo 
Barbonici};  GaUrie  du  Louvre.)  In  these  the  forms  are 
left  entirely  naked  down  to  the  middle,  from  whence  riebr 
drapery  &lls  to  the  ground,  covering  all  (he  lower  portion  of 
the  figures. 

The  next  name  of  importance,  as  the  leader  of  a  new 
school,  is  that  of  Lysippus  of  Sicyon.  The  reputation  of 
this  artist  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  sculptor  who  preceded 
him.  He  appears  to  have  worked  exclusively  in  bronze ; 
and,  according  to  Pliny,  executed  as  many  as  six  hundred 
and  ten  works.  A  colossal  statue  at  Tarentum  by  him  is 
much  distinguished.  Lysippus  was  the  favourite  sculptor 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
making  statues  of  him.  According  to  some,  he  executed  a 
aeries  of  portraits  of  this  prince,  G;om  his  earlier  years  up  to 
his  maturer  age.  A  long  list  of  works  by  Lysippus  is  fur- 
nished by  Pliny,  Pausanias,  and  other  wdtera.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  transcribe  the  catalogue,  as  a  mere  list  of 
names  will  not  illustrate  the  history  of  the  art ;  but  some 
remarks  of  the  former  of  these  authorities  as  to  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  practice  of  Lysippus  are  valuable  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  progress  of  sculpture.  He  is  said  to  have 
paid  great  attention  to  the  treatment  of  hair,  and  to  have  in- 
troduced an  improvement  in  propurtion,  making  the  heads 
of  bis  figures  sinaller  than  bis  predecessors  bad  done.  He 
doubtless  observed  that  his  figures  gained  in  elegance  and 
effect  by  taking  this  liberty ;  for  a  saying  of  his  is  recorded, 
'They  (the  older  sculptors)  made  men  as  they  were ;  he  repre- 
sented them  as  they  appeared  to  be.'  This  seems  to  be  a 
S redox;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  its  meaning  and  the  value  of 
e  principle  are  quite  intelligible  to  artists.  It  shows  that 
Lysippus  considered  that  very  minute  detail  and  close  me- 
chanual  copying  should  be  made  subservient  to  generaleffecL 
Fliny  says, '  There  is  no  Latin  word  to  express  nrntmeiria, 
'which  Lysippus  most  carefully  preserved.'  1%e  whole 
passage  ia  curious,  and  proves  that  there  was  a  quality  about 
the  style  and  practice  of  Lysippus  which  caused  all  he  did 
to  be  highly  valued.  It  is  said  that  the  emperor  Nero  com- 
manded that  a  statue  by  Lysippus  which  was  at  Rome  should 
be  gilt ;  but  it  was  found  that  its  beauty  was  so  impaired  by 
it;  that  the  gilding  was  removed ;  and  Pliny  adds, '  it  was 
more  valuable  without  it,  notwithstanding  the  scratches  and 
euts  which  remained  after  this  process.'  Lysippus  left  seve- 
ral scholars,  three  of  whom,  his  sons  Daippus  or  Laippua. 
Bedas,  and  Eutbycrates,  are  mentioned  amongst  the  moat 
eminent  of  his  successors.  The  last  is  said  to  have  imitated 
the  flrmnesa,  or  the  austerer  parts,  of  bis  father's  practice, 
rather  than  his  more  elegant  and  pleasing  qualities.  '  There- 
fore,' says  Pliny  (Hitt.  NaU  xxxiv.  S), '  he  succeeded  ad- 
mirably in  a  statue  of  Hercules,  at  Delphi.'  &c.  There  is  a 
fine  bronse  statue  of  Hercules  in  the  Townley  Gallery  in 
the  British  Museum,  which  has  every  indicatiou  of  being  of 
this  school. 

Thb  perfection  of  sculpture  seems  to  have  been  attained 
under  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus.  They  were  contemporary, 
and  each  effiscted  in  his  way  what  was  before  wanting  to 
its  completion.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  imitations  of 
some  of  th?  works  of  Praxiteles  in  the  various  modern  col- 
lections of  sculpture.  Among  these  are  the  Sleeping  Fawn, 
at  Munich ;  the  Cupid  of  the  Vatican,  at  Rome;  statues  of 
Venus,  believed  to  be  copies  of  the  far-famed  Venus  of  Cni- 
dus ;  and  the  Apollo  Sauroctonus,  at  Rome. 

The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (324  b.c.)  was  followed 


by  the  diamemberment  of  his  vast  empire.  The  arts  suf- 
fered in  some  measure  by  iheA  divisions  and  contentions ; 
but  it  is  diflScult  to  assent  to  Winckelman's  opinion,  that  after 
the  death  of  that  prince  there  was  nothing  left  except  a  class 
of  mere  imitators.  Each  of  the  artists  above  mentioned  left 
numerous  scholars,  who  still  preserved  the  high  character 
of  sculpture  by  their  own  succeesftil  practice.  _  Among  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  sculptors  are  Cephisodotus  and 
Eubulus,  the  sons  of  Praxiteles;  Pamphilus,  his  scholar; 
the  before-mentioned  Daippus,  Bedas,  and  Eutbycrates,  the 
sons,  and  Tisicrates,  the  scholar,  of  Lysippus ;  (the  works 
of  the  latter  are  said  to  have  been  so  excellent  that  they 
were  often  mistaken  for  those  of  Lysippus  himself) ;  Xeno- 
cratesk  who  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  his  art;  Chares,  the 
Lyndian,  the  author  of  the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes ;  Da- 
meas,  Eutychydes,  and  Phcenix.  Hermocles  of  Rhodes  is 
mentioned  as  having  been  employed  by  the  earlier  Seleu- 
cidsB.  Isigonus,  Pyromachus,  and  Stratonicus  illustrated 
by  their  art  the  victories  of  Attains  and  Eumenes  over  the 
Gauls;  and  the  Ptolemies  also  for  a  time  were  protec- 
tors and  patrons  of  artists.  To  the  above  names  many 
others  might  be  added,  suSicient  both  in  number  and 
talent  to  warrant  the  belief  that  sculpture  was  not  only  still 
encouraged  and  practised  on  the  best  principles,  but  that 
there  were  artists  living  quite  capable  of  aiding  its  proness 
by  their  own  genius.  The  assertion  therefore  of  Pliny 
(xxxiv.  8),  that  fiom  the  120th  to  the  ISSth  Olympiad  the 
art  was  almost  extinct,  seems  utterly  groundless.  To  this 
or  about  this  period  antiquaries  have  attributed  some  of  the 
most  interesting  remains  of  antient  sculpture  that  have 
reached  our  times.  Amongst  these  may  be  noticed  the  well- 
known  statue  of  the  Hermaphrodite,  at  Paris;  the  fine 
fhigment  called  the  Torso  of  the  Belvedere,  at  Rome ;  the 
Hercules,  called  the  Farnese,  at  Naples ;  and  the  statue  Mlied 
the  Fighting  Gladiator.  To  these  some  have  added  the  group 
called  tue  Toro  Farnese,  at  Naples,  representing  Dirce. 
ZethuB,  and  Amphion  witli  the  bull,  and  even  the  group 
of  Laocoon  and  bis  sons. 

The  iatal  blow  to  the  existence  of  the  arts  in  Greece  was 
given  by  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms.  Lucius  Mum- 
mins  had  been  sectt  by  the  senate  against  the  Achseans. 
He  engaged  tbe  Greek  army  near  Corinth,  the  principal 
city  of  the  famous  Acbcean  League,  and  completely  de- 
feated it.  The  city  was  immediately  devoted  to  destrui-tion, 
and  sacked  by  the  conquerors.  The  Romans  carried  away 
from  thb  celebrated  seat  of  the  arts,  as  well  aa  from  the 
other  cities  of  Greece  which  fell  into  their  bands,  the 
greater  part  of  the  fine  production*  both  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  which  had  been  accumulated  for  centuries.  These 
were  forthwith  transported  as  spoil  to  Rome,  which  became 
filled,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  most  splendid  monuments 
of  Grecian  taste  and  genius.  This  event  occurred  in  the 
I asth  Olympiad,  or  146 'B.C.  Athens,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  great  centre  of  art,  and  tbe  favourite  asylum 
of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  Greece,  had  suffered  a 
variety  of  fortune  since  the  time  of  Pericles,  when  her  glory 
may  be  said  to  have  been  at  its  zenith.  Her  political  im- 
portance declined  firom  about  that  period,  but  she  still  seems 
to  have  maintained  a  character  as  tne  abode  of  literature  and 
of  art  long  after  her  political  influence  was  at  an  end.  At 
length  she  was  doomed  to  share,  in  full,  the  calamity  and 
humiliations  to  which  other  Grecian  cities  bad  been  sub- 
jected by  the  victories  of  the  Romans.  Having  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  impede  tbe  progress  of  the  Roman  army  int« 
Greece,  Athens  had  to  submit  to  what  she  might  birly 
consider  a  barbarian  conqueror.  In  the  year  86  b.c.  she 
received  as  her  master  tbe  haughty  and  unrelenting  Sulla. 
The  history  of  antient  sculpture  in  Greece  may  be  said  to 
close  at  this  time.  After  the  establishment  of  tbe  Roman  em- 
pire, tbe  Greeks  no  longer  had  either  the  higher  inducements 
or  tbe  mean*  to  carry  on  the  exercise  of  the  arts  in  what 
may  be  considered  their  native  country ;  and  their  profeaaora 
were  driven  to  seek  employment  and  an  asylum  among  their 
conquerors. 

Tbe  greatest  influx  of  Greek  artista  wto  Italy  oocuned 
when  Augustus  bad  obtained  the  sovereignty,  though  earlier 
than  this  period  there  had  been  some  efforta  made  by  indi- 
vidual Romans  to  introduce  a  taste  for  art  amonz  tbeic 
countrymen.  A  slight  general  view  of  whatbad  boen 
effected  in  this  respect,  or  rather,  of  the  mean*  ueed  tu  effect 
this  end,  win  not  be  out  of  place  here,  as  introductory  to  th* 
examination  of  what  has  been  called  Roman  sculptuie ;  but 
the  art  never  appears  to  have  been  natiualixed  amoD^  tbw 
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peorifB,  «A  M  irfll  h«  wem,  it  was  khnyi  nither  an  exotio 
m  Rome,  imaed  and  tended  by  its  own  natural  ouHiTaton, 
Gieek  aeulptan,  than  «  growth  brought  to  any  perfection 
br  the  people  in  whoae  atranger  aoil  it  had  aeeidentaUy, 
and  almoat  forcibly,  been  planted. 

AxMON  Sewlpfiir*. — ^It  is  not  easy  to  deteranne  when  the 
KomaBB  begnn  to  pay  attention  to  the  arts  of  painting  and 
ienlptiire.  ewe  a  long  period  they  were  too  maeh  oeeupied 
in  insuiing  their  safety  and  strengthening  and  extending 
their  atate^  to  think  of  arts  which  they  could  then  only  hare 
looked  npon  as  nnworthy  of  a  wariike  people.  Their  first 
pnUie  monamenta  were  doabtless  trophies.  The  trunk  of 
a  tree,  stripped  of  its  branches,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
vanqnialied,  proelaimed  the  achieTement  5t  the  victor,  and 
at  the  same  time  incited  the  young  Roman  to  exertion  in 
his  country's  cause.  The  sculpture  mentioned  as  existing 
in  Rotue  at «  rery  early  date  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  of 
fcreign  growth,  the  production  of  their  neighbours  the 
Strunans ;  and  the  celebrated  she-wolf  still  existing  in  the 
CapitoUone  of  the  moat  antient  and  interesting  monuments, 
whether  considered  historically,*  or  as  an  example  of  early 
bronze  sculpture,  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  that  people. 

It  is  recorded  that  after  the  victories  of  Camillus  and 
Menius  over  the  Latins,  equestrian  statues  were  erected  in 
Rome  in  their  honour.  This  was  above  350  years  before 
our  sra,  or  about  400  years  after  the  building  of  Rome.  In 
the  third  century  B.C.  one  of  the  Fabii  devoted  himself  to  the 
arts,  and  acquired,  fhom  bis  success,  the  surname  of  Pictor. 
Pliny  {Hiti.  Nat^  xxxv.  4j  says  that  he  decorated  with  his 
paintings  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  Health  at  Rome,  and 
that  ti^  pictures  existed  in  his  time.  A  bronze  statue  of 
Apollo,  made  out  of  spoils  taken  from  the  Samnites,  is  said 
to  have  been  dedicated  iu  the  Capitol  about  this  period. 
After  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus,  Rome  became 
enriched  with  the  spoils  which  (fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors.  The  reply  of  Marcellus,  when  he  was  accused  of 
rapacity  for  stripping  the  conquered  city  of  its  works  of  art, 
is  remariiable :  ue  declared  he  had  done  it  in  order  that  the 
public  edifices  of  Rome  might  be  ornamented,  and  also  to 
introduce  among  his  countrymen  a  taste  for  the  arts  and 
el^ance  tbr  which  the  Greeks  were  so  distinguinhed.  The 
power  and  greatness  of  Rome  were  now  being  extended  in  all 
directions;  and,  by  some  caprice  of  fancy,  generated  pro- 
bably by  the  facilities  that  were  otfered  fur  its  gratification,  it 
became  a  rage  to  collect  specimens  of  sculpture.  Where  how- 
ever temples  were  ransacked  simply  with  the  object  of  en- 
riching the  treasury  of  Rome,  as  was  ttie  case  with  works  in 
the  more  costly  materials,  or  to  gratify  the  soldiers,  or,  as 
sometimes  appisars,  to  swell  the  triumph  of  a  general,  the 
finest  works  were  little  likely  to  induce  a  love  for  refine- 
ment among  the  Somans,  or  excite  any  admiration  of  such 
objects  for  their  merits  as  works  of  art  Notwithstanding 
the  opportunities  thus  offered  for  acquiring  some  know- 
ledge of  the  beauties  of  art,  from  the  mere  habit  of  having 
the  moat  exquisite  examples  of  sculpture  brought  before 
them,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  decided  taste  discovered 
itself  till  about  86  years  B.C.  Sulla,  in  his  victorious 
march  through  Greece,  destroyed  several  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent temples  and  moniunenta  of  that  country ;  but 
he  also  collected  a  great  quantity  of  spoil,  which  he  for- 
warded to  Rome,  and  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the  fine 
works  which  were  preserved  in  the  temples  or  adorned 
the  public  places.  This  enormous  accumulation  of  such 
objects  seems  at  length  to  have  aroused  in  the  Romans 
some  Heeling  of  admiration  favourable  to  the  existence,  at 
least,  of  art  in  their  own  country.  The  faybion,  or  rather 
passion,  to  form  collections  at  any  price  increased.  Verres 
is  banded  down  to  posterity  among  the  most  zealous  and 
at  the  same  lime  the  most  lawless  of  dilettanti ;  but  the 
character  ot  the  works  he  possessed,  several  of  which  are 
mentjooed  by  Cioero  in  his  celebrated  orations  against  the 
rapacious  prstor  of  Sicily,  give  him  a  claim  to  be  considered 
fully  capable  of  appredating  excellence  in  art.  The  means 
that  he  sii>pted  Mr  gratifying  bis  taste  merit  the  severest 
CDDdemnstion ;  but  he  probably  preserved  from  neglect  and 
dcstnietion  many  of  the  most  valuable  monuments  of 
xulptuie. 

In  the  last  century  before  Christ  various  sculptors  of  dis- 
tinguished name  were  resident  in  Rome,  or  were  practising 
their  art  in  nther  parts  of  Italy.  Among  these  may  parti- 
enlarlr  be  mentioned  Pasiteles,  Axcesilas  or  Arcesilaua,  the 
itttbor  of  •  group  of  boys  with  a  lioness ;  Saurtu  and  Ba- 


trachiis,  Strongylion,  Olympioattwnet,  and  Evaiider.  Aiee 
silaus  was  much  employed  by  Luealloa.  Strongylion  is 
honourably  mentioned  ibr  a  fine  statue  of  an  Amasoo,  to 
beautiftiOy  formed  in  the  legs  that  it  was  ealM  Buonemoa. 
He  also  made  some  statnes  of  Htts«M;  and  Pansanks,  who 
alludes  to  them,  adds  he  was  most  sUMil  in  his  representa- 
tions of  animah.  Olympiosthenea  abo  executed  three 
Muses.  Pliny  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  merit  ot 
Pasiteles.  He  became  a  Roman  eitinn,  and  among  his 
works  is  mentioned  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  of  ivory,  whieh  was 
placed  in  the  temple  (otfe)  of  Metellua.  It  h  to  be  regretted 
that  a  literary  work  of  this  artist,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  no 
longer  exists.  He  says,  *  Pasiteles  wrote  five  volumes  con- 
taining desnriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  works  in  the 
whole  world.'  Such  a  record  fi-om  an  artift  of  the  diaiacter 
of  Pasiteles  would  be  a  treasure. 

Among  other  fine  works  in  sculpture  whieh  are  supposed 
to  have  been  produced  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  may 
particularly  be  mentioned  the  statue  known  as  the  Ger- 
manicus  of  the  Louvre.  It  doubtless  is  intended  for  a  figure 
of  a  Roman ;  but  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  it  cannot  be  a 
portrait  of  the  prince  whose  name  it  bears,  but  is  of  an 
earlier  date.  On  the  pedestal,  immediately  under  the  fall- 
ing folds  of  the  drapery,  is  a  tortoise.  As  this  animal  was 
sacred  to  Mercury,  the  god  of  eloquence,  Visconti  conjec- 
tured that  the  statue  might  represent  some  distinguished 
Roman  orator.  A  Greek  inscription  declares  it  to  be  the 
work  of  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Cleomenes  the  Athenitn ;  a 
name  distinguished  among  those  who  illustrated  Greece 
during  the  prosperous  times  of  sculpture.  The  names  ot 
Apollonius  of  Athens,  and  of  Glycon,  also  an  Athenian  (the 
sculptors,  according  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  works,  of  the 
celebrated  Torso  and  of  the  (Famese)  Hercules),  do  not 
occur  in  Pausanias ;  which  has  occasioned  a  doubt  whether 
they  had  executed  many  works  remaining  in  Or(«ece  in  the 
time  of  that  writer.  They  are  thought  to  have  lived  in  the 
century  before  our  tera. 

Julius  Ceesar  gratified  bis  taste  for  the  fine  arts  by  collect  • 
ing  statues,  gems,  and  similar  objects.  His  patronage  ex- 
tended itself  even  to  remote  places,  and  he  not  only  embel- 
lished Rome,  but  many  cities  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Greece,  and 
Asia  Minor  participated  in  the  advantages  of  his  good  taste. 
A  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  encouragement  of  sculp- 
ture by  Augustus.  He  caused  all  the  finest  works  that 
could  be  procured  to  be  collected,  and  he  had  them  placed 
in  the  public  places  of  Rome.  He  is  also  said  to  have  re- 
moved the  statues  of  illustrious  men  fi'om  the  area  of  the 
Capitol  to  the  Campus  Martius.  (Suet.,  Caltg.,  34.)  The 
example  of  Augustus  was  imitated  by  the  wealthy  Romans, 
and  no  expense  was  spared  in  adding  new  and  admired  pro- 
ductions to  the  different  collections  of  statues  and  paintings. 
Among  the  most  liberal  of  the  patrons  of  this  period,  Agrippa 
stands  pre-eminent,  for  the  munificence  with  which  he  de- 
voted his  fortune  to  the  embellishment  of  Rome.  The 
Pantheon  is  a  monument  of  the  taste  and  princely  liberality 
of  a  Roman  citizen.  Agrippa  employed  an  Athenian  sculp- 
tor, called  Diogenes,  to  enrich  tms  temple.  Pliny  particu- 
larly alludes  to  some  Caryatides  by  him,  as  well  as  to  soma 
figures  in  the  pediment  or  fh>nt  {faitigio) ;  but  these  I^iny 
{Hut.  Nat.,  xxxvi.  4)  says  produced  less  effect,  owing  to  the 
height  at  which  they  were  placed.  It  is  recorded  that 
Agrippa  constructed  some  aqueducts,  which  ho  decorated 
with  three  hundred  statues  in  bronze  and  marble.  During 
the  age  of  Augustus  the  names  of  many  very  distinguished 
artists  occur.  Among  them,  Vitruvius,  the  architect,  Posi- 
donius,  a  native  of  Epnesus,  and  the  celebrated  Dioscorides, 
the  engraver  of  gems,  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

The  good  effect  of  the  example  of  Augustus  seems  to  have 
been  long  felt  in  Rome,  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
Tiberius  contributed  much  to  preserve  or  nourish  a  taste  for 
art,  A  circumstance  however  is  said  to  have  occurred  during 
this  latter  reign  which  shows  that  the  Romans  were  alive 
to  the  value  of  fine  public  works.  Tiberius  admired  a  statue 
representing  an  athlete  anointing  his  limbs,  by  Lysippus, 
which  stood  in  the  baths  of  Agrippa — a  place,  it  seems,  of 
public  resort.  Desiring  to  have  exclusive  possession  of  this 
work,  he  had  it  removM  to  his  own  palace ;  but  the  dissatis- 
fkclion  of  the  people  was  so  great,  and  their  indignation  at 
the  emperor's  oepriving  them  of  what  they  considered  public 
property  so  violently  expressed,  that  Tiberius,  fearing  a  re- 
volt, ordered  the  favourite  statue  to  be  replaced  in  its  original 
situation.  i^iymtcu 

Caligula  had  works  of  art  bron^t  to  Rome  from  Greecet. 
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but  it  doM  not  appear  that  he  had  any  admiration  of  them 
as  objects  of  b«iuty  or  as  memorials  of  an  enlightened 
people,  but  rather  that  he  considered  them  as  means  of 
gratifyinj;  bis  personal  vanity.  He  ordered  the  heads  of  the 
gods  and  of  illustrious  men  to  be  struck  off  their  statues, 
and  his  own  to  be  substituted.  This  paltry  ambition,  which 
could  be  exercised  at  a  cheap  rate,  accounts  for  the  mutila- 
tion of  many  statues  that  have  reached  our  times,  and  in 
Which  a  totally  different  character  will  often  be  observed  in 
ihe  heads  and  other  portions  of  the  work.  Caligula  is  re- 
corded as  the  first  emperor  who  was  guilty  of  this  species  of 
sacrilege ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  imitated  by  many  of 
bis  successoi-8.  It  is  a  curious  &ct  that  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  so  unworthily  made  by  Caligula  to  yiake  himself 
known  to  posterity,  portraits  or  busts  of  this  emperor  are  ex- 
tremely rare.  Among  the  celebrated  works  which  Caligula 
desired  to  have  transported  to  Rome  was  the  famous  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  of  Phidias;  but  the  idea  was  relinquished  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  the  architects  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  move  it.  The  reigns  of  Claudius  and  of  Nero 
at  first  gave  promise  of  encouragement  to  the  arts;  the  latter 
emperor  required  decoration  for  his  Golden  Palace,  which  he 
constructed  on  the  Palatine  Hill;  and  although  the  vast 
number  of  works  that  had  already  been  procured  from  Greece 
would  seem  to  have  robbed  that  country  of  all  its  treasures, 
he  procured  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  bronze  statues  from 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  Two  of  the  best  works  of 
antient  sculpture,  the  Apollo  Belvedere  and  the  so-called 
Fighting  Gladiator,  were  found  among  the  rums  of  a  villa  or 
palaceof  Neroat  Antium.  Winckelman  hax conjectured  that 
these  statues  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  collection,  above 
spoken  of,  from  the  temple  of  Apollo.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  distinguished  artists  that  the  Apollo  is  an  antient  copy 
from  a  bronze  original ;  and  its  dale  has  been  placed  in  the 
Augustan  age.  The  argument  for  the  orieinal  having  been 
in  bronze  is  founded  on  certain  technical  peculiarities  of 
treatment,  which,  it  is  thought,  indicate  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  conception  and  woik  of  a  sculptor  in  metal.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  existing  statue  is  still 
undecided;  but  the  very  close  resemblance  or  identity  of  its 
material  with  the  marble  of  Luna  is  considered  to  be  strong 
evidence  of  its  being  a  work  produced  in  Italy.  (Thiersch, 
Epochen  der  Bildenden  Kuntt,  p.  312,  2nd  ed.)  Zenodorus 
the  sculptor  was  employed  by  Nero  to  make  a  colossal 
statue  of  him,  of  bronze.  One  account  says  it  was  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  high ;  another,  one  hundred -and  twenty. 
(Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  xxxiv.  18;  Suet.,  Ner.,  31.)  Zenodorus 
was  called  to  Rome  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  had  exe- 
cuted a  colossal  statue  of  Mercury,  a  work  which  bad  occu- 
pied him  ten  years.  Menodorus,  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
lived  at  this  time.  His  statues  of  aihlette,  and  subjects  of 
that  class,  are  mentioned  in  terms  of  commendation.  It  is 
probable  that  there  were  two  artists  of  this  name. 

This  may  be  considered  the  period  at  which  the  introduc- 
tion of  variously  coloured  marbles  in  statues  became  the 
fashion  in  Rome.  The  Roman  polylithic  sculpture  differed 
in  some  respects  from  that  practised  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Roman  mode  was  to  imitate  the  different  stuff's  of  which 
real  draperies  were  composed,  as  well  as  the  ornamental 
dressings  of  the  figures,  with  marbles  (usually  Oriental 
alabasters,  &o.)  closely  resembling  them  in  colour.  The 
Greeks  occasionally  used  different  materials,  not  often 
marbles,  for  this  purpose;  but  not  with  the  intention  of 
imitating  the  particular  colour  or  texture  of  the  object  repre- 
sented. The  Romans  carried  this  so  far  as  to  express,  in 
while  and  dark  marble,  the  colours  of  the  eyes  in  a  statue, 
in  black  maible,  of  an  Ethiopian.  More  than  one  example 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  various  collections  of  antient 
statues.  The  reigns  of  Otbo,  Galba,  and  Vitellius  were  too 
short  and  too  disturbed  to  give  those  emperors  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  sculpture.  Otho  ordered  a  large  sum, 
ninety  millions  of  sesterces,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  com- 
pletionofthe  Golden  Palace  of  Nero.  Busts  of  these  emperors 
are  extremely  rare.  There  is  one  of  Vitellius  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Louvre,  of  very  high  merit;  but  most  of  the  portraits 
of  this  prince  have  been  considered  .modern. 

Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Dumiiian  encouraged  sculpture. 
Titus  erected  two  statues  one  of  gold,  the  other  equestrian, 
of  ivory,  in  honour  of  Britannirus,  the  sun  of  Claudius,  who' 
Was  poisoned  by  Nero.  (Suet..nf.,  2.)  Siaiues  of  Domitian 
are  rare,  iu  consequence  of  the  order  issued  by  the  senate, 
after  the  tyrant's  death,  that  all  statues  of  htm  should  be 
4estn>v«d. 


But  little  now  occurs  in  the  bistorv  of  sculpture  worthy 
of  notice  till  the  time  of  Tn^an.  The  taste  and  energy  of 
this  prince, reanimated  the  arts  both  in  Greece  and  Italy. 
Zeno  of  Aphrodisias  was  a  sculptor  of  this  lime.  The 
column  of  Trajan  is  an  interesting  monument  of  the  art  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  The  reigna 
of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines  may  justly  be  ao- 
oounted  the  golden  age  of  sculpture  in  Rome  ;  though  even 
then  it  is  probable  that  the  art  was  little  practised  by  native 
artists.  In  Hadrian  especially  the  arts  found  a  munificent 
protector.  He  restored  many  of  the  antient  temples  which 
were  falling  to  decay ;  be  erected  others  in  a  style  worthy  ot 
the  best  ages  of  the  art ;  and,  among  other  public-spirited 
undertakings,  completed  the  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  at  Athens.  [Athens,  p.  I  I.J  Among  the  enrich- 
ments bestowed  upon  it  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter  in  gold  and 
ivory,  several  other  works  plaited  there  by  Hadrian,  and 
finally  a  colossal  statue  of  the  emperor  himself.  The  scale 
of  magnificence  in  which  this  prince  indulged  may  be 
estimated  from  the  remains  of  his  celebrated  villa  near 
Tivoli,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  embellished 
with  all  the  finest  works  that  could  be  procured,  whether  the 
I>roductions  of  antient  Greek  artists  or  of  those  of  his  own 
time.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  remains 
of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  there;  and  even  at  the 
present  day  every  fresh  excavation  that  is  made  among 
these  ruins  restores  to  the  world  some  object  of  interest. 
Some  of  the  Egyptian  superstitions  having  been  intro- 
duced into  Italy  about  this  time,  they  were  mixed  up  with 
the  existing  forms  of  worship,  and  the  gods  of  tile  Nile 
were  admitted  among  those  of  ihe  Romans.  The  example 
of  the  capital  was  soon  followed  by  the  smaller  communi- 
ties ;  and  as  the  new  worship  was  extended  over  the  whole 
empire,  a  great  demand  arose  for  statues,  and  other  symbols 
of  Eg}ptian  deities  and  ceremonies.  Hie  imitations  of 
Egyptian  figures  and  subjects  which  are  found  in  Italy, 
ana  which  particularly  abounded  among  the  ruins  of  Ha- 
drian's villa,  may  be  assigned  to  this  period. 

Tbe  numerous  specimens  of  sculpture  of  the  time  of 
Hadrian  that  are  preserved  in  modern  collections  are 
evidence  of  the  high  state  of  the  art.  The  statues  and 
busts  of  himself,  and  of  the  emperors  who  immediately 
preceded  and  followed  him,  as  well  as  the  portraits  of  An- 
toninus and  Lucius  Verus,  exhibit  qualities  that  would  do 
honour  to  the  best  ages  of  Greek  sculpture.  There  are  two 
statues  of  Antinous  in  the  museum  of  the  Capitol,  one 
treated  in  the  Greek  style,  entirely  naked,  and  the  other 
with  Egyptian  attributes,  which  are  particularly  worthy  of 
notice  for  the  simplicity  and  beauty  united  with  grandeur 
that  pervades  them.  They  carry  us  back  to  tbe  very  finest 
period  of  the  practice  of  the  art. 

Sculpture  declined  after  the  death  of  Hadrian.  The 
difference  observable,  both  in  style  and  execution,  in  the 
two  columns  of  Trajan  and  Antoninus,  exhibit  a  marked 
chaiige  ill  the  condition  of  art,  even  in  the  short  period  that 
elapsed  between  the  execution  of  these  works.  Antoainiu 
Pius  was  not  however  neglectful  of  art ;  but  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  that  time  seems  to  have  been  in  portraits  and 
busts,  a  sure  indication  of  indifference  towaros  the  higher 
class  of  design. 

Herodes  Atticus  claims  a  distinguished  place  in  tbe  list 
of  promoters  of  the  fine  arts.  He  employed  his  immense 
wealth  in  embellishing  Athens  and  other  cities  of  Greece. 
Chryselephantine  sculpture  was  still  practised  ;  for  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  caused  a  quadriga,  with  a  group  of  Neptune 
and  Ampbitrite,  made  of  gold  and  ivory,  to  be  placed  in  a 
temple  of  Corinth.  By  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus 
(about  A.  D.  200)  the  arts  of  design  had  rapidly  declined. 
The  schools  for  their  cultivation,  which  had  been  established 
by  Hadrian,  were  no  longer  kept  up,  and  the  effect  of  tbe 
neglect  of  pure  design  is  visihle  in  the  monuments  of  this 
period.  The  sculpture  on  the  arch  of  Sept.  Severus,  in  tbe 
Forum  of  Rome,  as  well  as  that  called  the  Arch  of  tbe 
Goldsmiths,  also  at  Rome,  offer  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
low  condition  of  taste,  and  the  inferiority  of  practire  in  art. 
Considerable  care  was  shown  in  tbe  littlenesses  of  execu- 
tion; but  everything  that  indicated  boldness  of  conception, 
breadth  of  treatment,  and  style,  had  vanished.  With  the 
exception  of  busts,  some  of  which  must  be  admitted  to  have 
great  merit  the  monuments  which  remain  of  the  time  of 
Caracalla,  Gets,  Alexander  Severus,  and  their  successors, 
only  confirm  the  rapid  fall  of  sculpture.  Alexander  Serenis 
endeavoured  to  revive  a  tute  fbr  arobitaeture^  and  even  ia- 
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atituted  •ohools  for  th  i  education  of  students ;  but  the  ca- 
lunitiM  th«t  disturbed  Italy  during  the  contentions  for  the 
empire,  left  men  little  leisure  fur  elegant  pursuits.  The  de- 
graded state  of  sculpture  in  the  third  century  of  our  sera  is 
sufficiently  declared  by  the  quality  of  the  bassi-rilievi  on 
the  arch  of  Constantino  in  Rome.  Those  which  are  of  the 
date  of  the  erection  of  the  arch  exhibit  the  utmost  poverty 
of  design,  with  feebleness  of  execution ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  sculpture  was  taken  from  an 
aich  erected  in  honour  of  Trajan,  to  commemorate  his  vic- 
tories orer  the  Dacians  and  Parthians.  The  appropriation, 
on  such  an  occasion,  of  sculpture  executed  fur  another  pur- 
pose, and  at  a  distant  period,  offers  very  conclusive  evidence 
as  to  the  state  of  art  in  Rome  at  this  time.  It  is  probable 
that  there  really  were  no  sculptors  then  living  to  whom  it 
was  expedient  to  entrust  the  decoration  of  a  work  of  that 
description.  Indeed,  wherever  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  introduce  any  work  of  design  of  the  time,  there  is  am- 
ple proof  of  extreme  deficiency  in  all  the  requirements  of 
art 

The  dismemberment  of  the  Roman  empiro  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  seat  of  imperial  government  at  Constanti- 
nople, was  m  fatal  blow  to  the  grandeur  and  magniBcence  of 
Rome ;  and  from  this  time  may  be  dated  the  downfall  of 
the  city.  At  the  time  when  Constantine  succeeded  to  the 
purple,  sculpture,  as  already  observed,  had  fallen  into  a 
very  low  state,  and  events  hurried  on  its  complete  degrada- 
tion. Tu  Constantine  himself  soma  honour  is  however  due 
for  his  endeavours  to  restore  a  feeling  for  the  arts,  by  the 
scale  on  which  he  proposed  to  decorate  the  new  imperial 
resiclence.  Sensible  of  the  want  of  artists  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  his  splendid  conceptions,  he  instituted  schools, 
especially  for  architecture;  and,  by  distributing  rewards 
and  giving  privileges  to  students,  he  endeavoured  to  induce 
young  men  to  devote  themselves  to  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  art.  He  so  far  succeeded  that  several  considerable 
buildings  were  erected,  but  iliey  were  indebted  for  their 
decoration  to  the  sculptors  of  a  past  age.  By  the  emperor's 
oomnands  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  were 
despoiled  of  what  had  been  left  them  by  preceding  collec- 
tors. Statues  of  gods,  heroes,  sages,  and  poets  were 
brought  together  from  all  parts,  to  contribute  to  the  splen- 
dour of  (he  new  city,  and  nothing,  Cedrenus  observes, 
seemed  wanting,  but  the  souls  of  the  illustrious  individuals 
whom  these  admirable  monuments  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent. Some  attempts  were  made  to  restore  sculpture  by 
giving  employment  to  contemporary  artists;  and  statues  in 
metal  were  erected  in  this  reign  and  in  the  subsequent  reigns 
of  Consiantius,  Theodosius,  and  Honorius ;  but  the  spirit  of 
•ntient  art  was  lost,  and  these  works,  of  a  totally  distinct 
character  from  that  of  the  finer  Greek  schools,  appear  to 
have  had  so  little  merit,  that  the  names  of  their  authors 
have  not  been  recorded. 

The  state  of  Italy  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  ren- 
dered the  restoration  of  the  fine  arts  utterly  hopeless. 
Dorinz  this  unhappy  period  of  her  historv  she  suffered 
from  the  inroads  of  the  northern  nations.  In  the  year  412 
Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  ravaged  the  country  and  gained 
possession  of  Rome.  At  a  later  period  the  citv  was  given 
up  to  pillaee  by  Odoacer ;  and  Genserio  and  his  Vandals 
sobsequently  added  to  the  destruction.  In  545  Rome  was 
attacked  by  the  Goths  under  Totila ;  they  set  fire  to  tlie  city, 
which  continued  burning  for  several  days.  In  this  siege,  the 
Bomans,  driven  to  tfaeir  last  liold,  defended  themselves  from 
the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  (now  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo); 
and,  we  are  told,  threw  down  upon  their  enemies  the  statues 
which  decorated  that  sumptuous  edifice.  To  the  losses 
occasioned  by  these  and  similar  means  are  to  be  added 
those  consequent  upon  the  anti-pagan  zeal  of  some  of  the 
early  Christians.  They  used  to  drag  down  the  statues  of 
the  divinities  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology,  and 
pound  them  to  dust.  The  finest  productions  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  sculpture  were  thus  demolished ;  and  so  sweep- 
it^  bad  been  the  destruction,  that  when  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  issued  fresh  edicts  for  carrying  on  the  work  of' 
demolition,  it  was  said,  *  Si  qua  eiiam  nunc  in  templis 
fsnLique  consistunt'  (*  If  indeed  there  should  be  any  still 
left  in  I  lie  temples'). 

The  greatest  treasures  of  art  were  preserved  at  Constanr 
tinople,  and  the  palace  of  the  Lausi  boasted  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  an  tient  statues.  An  immense  number  of  these 
fell  a  prey  to  the  Hames  in  479.  In  the  year  661  Constans 
WM  ariven  from  Constantinople  by  the  infuriated  people. 


and  passed  over  into  Italy.  Ho  visited  Rome,  waere  1m 
remained  a  few  days,  but  in  this  time  he  despoiled  it,  as  ihr 
as  be  could,  of  whatever  it  still  possessed  of  value  in  art 
These  works,  chiefly  in  bionce,  were  carried  by  bis  order*  to 
Syracuse,  where  he  proposed  to  establish  himself,  and  wh«ra 
he  died. 

The  public  attention  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empire  was  now  too  fully  occupied  with  intestine  troubles  and 
the  attacks  of  external  enemies,  to  be  able  to  think  of  the 
arts.  The  fury  of  the  Iconoclasts  and  the  conquests  of  the 
barbarians  forwarded  the  work  of  destruction,  and  though 
Theudoric,  and  afterwards  Charlemagne,  attempted  to  stop 
the  ravages  which  were  consequent  upon  Uie  successes  04 
their  followers,  and  to  afford  some  protection  to  the  remains 
of  anttq^uity,  their  induence  was  quite  inadequate  to  effect 
their  object  or  to  save  the  monuments  of  genius  from  the 
violence  of  an  uncivilized  and  ill -disciplined  soldiery. 
Theodoric  (about  500  a.o.)  laments,  in  a  letter  to  Sym- 
machus,  the  ruin  of  works  of  genial,  and  observes  that 
Rome  still  possessed  a  population  of  statues.  Charlemagne 
furmed  the  plan  of  renovating  art,  and  most  probably  would 
have  accomplished  his  object,  if  the  age  had  been  worthy  of 
the  emperor.  His  great  purpose  howeveV  was  to  obliterate 
the  remembrance  of  the  splendour  of  paganism  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  Christian  art;  and  the  entirely  new  feeling 
introduced  occasioned  a  totallv  new  style  of  denign,  which, 
as  it  has  little  connection  with  our  present  aubject,  will  be 
considered  in  another  place. 

The  Empire  of  the  West  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman 
name  had  passed  away.  The  resuscitation  of  art  and  science 
belongs  to  another  period  of  our  history. 

We  still  watch,  with  interest,  the  existence  of  some  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Grecian  sculpture  preserved  at  Constanti- 
nople :  but  even  these  were  destinea  to  destruction,  and  in 
no  short  time  shared  the  common  fate. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Constantinople,  after  a  series  of 
distresses  and  difficulties,  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
victorious  Latins  and  their  allies  under  Buniface  and  Bald- 
win ;  and  the  city,  which  had  already  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  a  succession  of  fires,  was  given  over  to  pillage.  Nicetai 
Choniates  has  described  some  of  the  fine  remains  of  art 
that  were  there  in  his  time,  and  which,  during  this  reign  of 
plunder,  were  broken  or  melted  down  to  be  coined  into 
money,  or  sold  for  the  value  of  the  metal.  Among  them  we 
find  various  bronie  statues  of  charioteers  that  stood  in  the 
Hippodrome;  a  group  of  Belleropbon  and  Pegasus ;  Paris 
presenting  the  apple  to  Venus ;  an  exquisite  staiue  of  Helen ; 
a  colossal  Hercules,  by  Lysippus;  and  the  celebrated  colos- 
sal staiue  of  Juno,  which  had  once  adorned  her  temple  at 
SamoB. 

The  real  history  of  antient  sculpture  may  be  said  to  have 
ended  even  before  the  period  to  which  it  has  here  been 
carried.  It  is  both  unsatisfactory  and  painful  to  attempt 
to  trace  it  farther,  when  each  step  taken  only  shows  ruin 
and  devastation.  The  monuments  of  the  Romans  are 
numerous,  and  have  been  useful  in  illustrating  aniient  writ- 
ings and  in  making  us  acquainted  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  that  people ;  but  Roman  sculpture  has  not  the 
same  claim  upon  our  attention  as  that  of  the  Greeks.  In- 
deed in  following  the  history  of  the  art  in  Italy  it  it 
obvious  that  the  interest  is  chiefly  kept  up  by  considering 
sculpture  in  Rome  as  a  continuation  of  that  of  Greece,  and 
not  as  an  art  which  the  Italians  cultivated  with  any  original 
feeling.  The  best  works  produced  were  by  Greek  artists; 
and  the  attempts  of  the  Romans  are  characterised,  if  it  can 
be  called  character,  by  poverty  of  invention,  meanness  of 
design,  and  for  the  most  part  unskilful  execution.  The  art 
was  seldom  patronised  but  when  it  was  required  to  flatter  the 
pride  or  please  the  vanity  of  individuals  by  portrait  statues 
or  busts;  and  consequently  it  never  rose  to  that  excellence 
or  elevatioc  which  it  attained  in  Greece,  where  it  was  made 
the  means  of  embodying  the  grand  conceptions  of  genius  by 
the  union  of  expression  and  sentiment  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful fbrms. 

Revival  qf  Sculpture. — After  the  subjugation  of  the 
Greek  and  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  fine  arts 
gradually  declined.  Occasionally  efforts  were  made  to 
revive  tbeni,  but  as  these  arose  from  individual  feelir.;;,  and 
weVe  not  supported  by  any  general  interest  in  the  subject, 
the  attempt  bad  little  success.  Charlemagne  endeavoured 
to  restore  them ;  but  his  edicts,  unresponded  to  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  about  him,  were  unable  to  effeot  his  objeeL 
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fltill  th«  arti  were  kept  alive  bjr  the  monlu  of  the  early 
Greek  and  Latia  churches,  who,  with  piou*  diligence,  illu* 
ninated  manusecipti,  and  aometimei  even  decorated  the 
wall*  of  their  chapels  and  convent!  with  rude  paintinn. 
Some  esaniplea  of  this  kind  of  art  (miniature  erabelUsn- 
ments  of  books)  are  perhaps  as  old  as  the  third  century  of 
our  tara. 

It  has  been  usual  to  date  the  revival  of  art  in  Italy  at 
about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  The  beginning  of 
modern  art  may  however  be  reckoned  from  an  eaHier  time ; 
rather,  as  Flaxman  says,  ftom  the  ,  reign  of  Constantine, 
•even  centuries  earlier,  when  Christianity  became  the  re- 
ligion of  the  empire.  Painting  and  sculpture  then  ceased 
to  be  employed,  as  heretofore,  on  the  pagan  gods,  but  were 
engaged  to  illustrate  subjects  connected  with  Christian 
worship.  Even  during  the  reigns  of  those  emperors  by 
whom  theChristians  were  most  persecuted,  they  ornamented 
their  subterraneous  retreats  with  sacred  portruts  and  sub- 
jects from  Scripture.  (Flaxman'a  Lecture*  on  Sculpture.) 
The  artists  to  whom  the  chief  merit  of  reviving  art  is  due, 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  no  small  benefit  from  the 
atudy  of  the  remains  of  antient  sculpture  which  were  still 
scattered  about  Italy,  and  particularly  in  Pisa,  the  native 
eity  of  the  presumed  founder  of  the  first  school  of  modem 
aeulpture.  Without  denying  this  very  probable  effect  of 
superior  works  upon  minds  just  awakening  to  the  beauties 
•f  art,  it  may  be  disputed  whether  its  influence  was  so 
great  as  some  have  imagined.  It  scarcely  can  be  traced 
where  it  might  most  reasonably  be  supposed  to  exist,  namely, 
in  any  peculiarities  or  finer  qualities  of  style  or  execution  ; 
and  it  surely  must  be  conceded  that  the  mind  and  spirit 
that  are  observable  in  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  the 
time  of  the  revival  are  of  an  entirely  original  character 
and  quite  independent  of  the  antient  schools.  This  is  re- 
markable in  a  class  of  design  which  at  first  seema  peculiarly 
ealeulated  to  tempt  modern  artists  to  recur  to  the  manner  of 
the  antients,  namely,  that  in  which  symbols  and  allesorical 
figures  are  employed.  In  the  examples  that  exist  by  one 
of  the  earliest  painters,  Giotto  di  Bondone  (chiefly  in  the 
Capella  'dell'  Annunxiata'  and  in  the  'Salone'  at  Padua), 
there  certainly  is  no  apparent  imitation  of  any  of  the 
numerous  and  varied  modes  of  treating  such  subjects  that 
were  oAred  to  him  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity.  With- 
out the  most  remote  Idea  of  underrating  the  excellence  of 
ine  antient  models,  it  seems  only  just  to  assert  a  claim  for 
the  distinct  and  original  character  whieh  divides  modem 
Christian  art  f^om  that  of  the  Greek  schools.  A  depth  of 
thought,  an  intention  pervades  theChristian  art,  which  shows 
•n  entirely  altered  feeling ;  and,  after  the  first  period  of  the 
rude  and  almost  frightful  attempts  at  design  (usually  in 
■ingle  figures,  gaunt  and  staring  images  of  the  Apostles 
and  samis),  the  revivers  of  art  seem  to  have  aimed  at  ap- 
pealing to  the  sympathies,  rather  than  gratifying  the  eye 
and  pleasing  the  (isncy  only,  by  presenting  to  them  beautiful 
forms.  On  this  ground  the  artists  of  this  age  were  essen- 
tially men  of  genius ;  tor,  instead  of  servilely  copying,  they 
drew  from  their  own  original  sources ;  and  the  art  that  pro- 
ceeded from  them  eventually  became,  as  was  the  ease  with 
Ch-eek  art  while  master-spirita  directed  it,  great  md 
admirable. 

Paesing  over  the  performances  of  the  artists  who  were 
employed  in  different  parts  of  Italy  in  the  century  before 
his  appearance,  Niccolo  Pisano  may  be  considered  the 
father  of  modern  sculpture.  Many  of  the  artists  alluded  to, 
united,  as  was  usual  in  thoae  days,  the  three  professions  of 
painting,  sculpture,  and  arehiteeture,  and  their  works  are 
interesting  monuments  of  their  ingenuity ;  but  sculpture 
only  assumed  a  distinct  and  appropriate  character  when  the 
two  Piseni,  Niccolo  aitd  his  son  Giovanni,  devoted  themselves 
to  it,  and  by  their  talents  diffused  a  love  of  art  throughout 
Italy.  The  cathedrals  of  Pisa,  Pistoja,  Siena,  and  Orvieto 
are  rich  in  the  productions  of  the  Pisani.  They  consist  of 
magnificent  marble  pulpits  enriched  with  bassi-rilievi  and 
(tatues,  and  are  evidence  of  great  power  both  in  composi- 
tion and  in  deep  feeling.  Among  the  more  remarkable  and 
beautiful  of  the  works  executed  by  Niccolo  and  his  scholars 
are  the  rilievi  whieh  decorate  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of 
Oi^eto.  They  are  in  white  marble,  and  the  execution  is 
eareful,  though  it  bears  marks  of  want  of  practice  in. the 
■leehanieal  requirements  of  the  art  Their  higher  qualities 
eompensate  however  for  these  minor  defects.  The  subjects 
•re  ttlnstrations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments;  the 
Crwtion  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Temptation,  the  Expul- 


•ioD  from  Paradise,  fce.  It  is  not  easy  to  tanrtj  hy  towrip- 
tion  a  jmt  idea  of  the  nserita  of  these  eomposilMnt.    Thay 
are  chiefly  admirable  for  the  ahnplieity  of  tne  artangevent 
of  the  groups,  and  for  the  grace  and  feeling  whieh  pervade 
some  of  the  figures,  partienkrly  thoae  of  the  angels.    The 
draperies  an  also  well  undcnstood,  dnd  are  treated  with 
considerable  skill  as  regards  the  workmanship.    Cioognara 
(Sforta  eklla  Seultura)  thinks  that  theae  are  tne  produetiona 
of  the  scholars  of  Nieeolo,  and  he  denies  that  h«  executed 
any  of  them  himself,    dne  of  the  moct  masteriy  eompo- 
•itjons  of  any  school  of  sculpture  is  a  work  of  Niccolo 
Pisano  lepreaenting  the  'Taking  down  from  theCrosa.' 
It    is    a   semicircidar   basao-rilievo.   in    marble,    and   is 
placed  over  one  of  the  aide  doors  in  the  front  of  the  Duomo 
of  Lucca.    Another  remarkable  work  of  Niccolo  Pisano  is 
a  basBo-rilievo  representing  the  Lsst  Judgment  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Wicked,  hi  the  cathedral  at  Siena.    The  aub- 
jeet  ia  not  of  that  character  in  which  the  mind  of  Niccolo, 
judging  from  his  other  wwks,  eoald  aatiafaetorily  be  em- 
ployed.   His  power  seems  to  have  been  in  treating  gentle, 
delicate,  or  touching  representations ;  but  the  performance 
alluded  to  has  great  merit  for  the  boldness  of  the  concep- 
tion, the  eager  crowding  or  fearful  shrinking  of  the  figures, 
and  for  the  masterly  composition.    The  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce-beautifhl  expression  has  not  been  lost:  two  figures 
of  angels  are  particularly  striking.    Nieeolo  Pisano  oom- 
meneed  his  profession  early  in   1200.    Some  of  bis  best 
works  are  at  Bologna,  where  he  was  diligently  employed  in 
1225.    He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  was  sun^eeded  by 
his  son  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  Arnolfo  of  Florence,  and  other 
scholars.    Giovanni  executed  some  esteemed  works,  but  in 
natural  genius  he  was  inferior  to  his  father,  and  he  was  satis- 
fled  rather  to  imitate  what  had  been  done,  than  desirous  or 
able  to  advance  the  art.  Sculpture  d  id  not  make  that  progress 
after  the  death  of  Niccolo  that  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  merit  of  his  works  and  the  fine  opening  he  bad 
made  for  its  improvement.    Arnolfo  was  much  emplo}-ed 
both  as  an  architeet  and  seulptor.    Two  of  his  works  in  the 
latter  art,  the  monument  of  Boniface,  and  the  Tabernacle 
in  the  ehurch  of  St.  Paul  (fuore  le  mura),  are  preserved  in 
Rome.    The  date  of  their  execution  is  about  a.d.  1 300,  or 
rather  later.  Among  the  mnre  successful  imitators  of  Niccolo 
Pisano  may  be  noticed  Haigaritone  d'Arezco,  Guide  da 
C!omo,and  '  Maestro'  Buono. 

In  the  year  1330,  Andrea  Pisano,  the  son  of  Ugolino,  who 
was  settled  in  Florence,  executed  one  of  the  bronze  gates  of 
the  Baptistery  in  that  city.  Tlie  sculpture  illustrates  the  life 
of  St.  John.  This  work  is  admirable  for  its  beautiful  senti- 
ment and  simplicity,  though  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  deficient 
in  the  mechanical  excellences  of  sculpture.  He  also  executed 
some  statues  in  marble,  but  Flaxman  thinks  they  are  not 
equal  to  the  productions  of  either  Niccolo  or  Giovanni.  Cicog- 
nara,  in  his '  Storia  della  Seultura,'  gives  a  long  list  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  this  artist,  and  justly  considers  him  entitled  to  the 
highest  praise.  Andrea  Orcagna,  contemporary  with  Andrea 
Pisano,  was  an  architect,  painter,  aculptor,  and  poet.  His 
works  in  sculpture,  notwithstanding  a  certain  dry  quality  of 
execution  that  pervades  them,  have  great  merit.  His  moat 
esteemed  performances  axe  the  sculptures  on  the  altar  in  the 
ehapel  or  oratory  of  Or  San  Michete  in  Florence.  One  of 
the  compartments  represents  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 
In  another  are  some  heads,  especially  one  of  the  Virgin,  which 
are  ftill  of  beauty.  Orcagna  showed  great  talent  in  the 
management  of  his  draperies,  preserving  considerable  breadth 
in  the  forms  and  disposition  of  the  folds,  and  so  composing 
them  as  not  to  conceal  the  action  of  the  limba.  There  are 
some  curious  monuments  of  this  eariy  period  at  Naples, 
where  sculpture  was  practised  by  the  followers  and  imitatora 
of  Niccolo  and  Giovanni  Pisani.  The  Neapolitans  pretend 
indeed  to  cite  names  of  sculptors  even  earlier  than  the 
Pisani ;  and  mention  is  made  of  '  Maestro'  Fiorenza  and 
Agnolo  CosentJno  of  as  early  a  date  as  the  ninth  and  lentL 
centuries.  Approaching  however  nearer  to  the  time  under 
consideration,  we  find  the  name  of  Pietro  da  Stefoni  men- 
tioned as  a  respectable  sculptor  at  Naples.  His  works  are 
particularly  commended  for  expression,  a  quality  of  difBcult 
attainment  in  what  may  truly  be  considered  the  infiincy  of 
art.  The  two  Masucci  are  also  recorded  among  the  sculptora 
•who  were  at  that  time  decorating  Naples  with  their  works. 
The  chief  occupation  for  the  artists  was  in  '  Depositi,'  or 
tombs,  monumental  sculptures,  ani^  occasionally  enrich- 
ments,  in  relieft  and  small  figures,  on  altars.  The  monuments 
wore  often  of  a  veiy  elaborate  kind,  uniting  sculpture  with 
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■lekiteetBre.  Storiw  of  iKOTM  in  niebaa^  or  mixed  up  vitb 
Anbaaque  or  Ctotfaio  MmainentB,  nwe  on«  above  the  otber, 
tfll,  at  a  certain  etevation,  tbe  work  took  a  pjvamidal  form, 
tbe  apex  of  wbieh  waa  lunnottnted  by  a  statue  either  of  tbe 
Madooiift  and  Cbild.  or  of  a  patroii  laint,  or  BouMtimea  by  an 
equestrian  figure  of  the  deceaied.  There  are  lome  very 
ODiieua  spAciaeaa  of  ibeae  compoai^na  in  many  parta  of 
Italy;  one  at  the  moat  lenatkable  i*  at  Hfin,  in  the 
diureh  of  S.  Gkoranni  dei  Carbonari. 

Tba  wcrka  of  Luca  della  Robbia  abound  iu  Italy.  Tbey 
poaaeaa  marit  not  only  as  works  of  art,  but  a*  apecimena  of  a 
naBu&etnra,  or  rattier,  a  prooaM^  of  which  thia  sculptor  is 
said  to  be  tfaa  inrentor  and  esoluaive  possessor.  This  was  the 
vt  of  eovoving  lerra-eoita  modaU  with  a  beautiful  and  pecu- 
liar coktured  vanuib,  which  readera  them  aa  hard  aa  stona. 
He  b  supposed  never  to  have  disclosed  thia  secret;  but 
there  ia  a  tradition  that  ha  committed  it  to  writing,  and 
SMlosed  the  paper,  or  whatever  it  was  inscribed  on,  in  some 
oaa  of  hia  models,  before  he  sent  it  to  be  baked  ;  so  that  it 
eoold  only  be  known  at  the  jpiee  of  destroying,  or  at  least  in- 
janag.  a  nuinbac  of  bis  works,  till  the  document  should 
appear.  Among  hia  produetiooa  an  some  of  great  beauty. 
They  eonaiat  clueAy  of  groHpsi  in  alto-rilievo,  of  the  Mar 
dsona  and  inftat  Saviour,  or  Chriat  and  St.  John  as  ehil- 
droi,  and  aimilar  subjects.  Two  works  of  Luea.  basai-rilievi 
in  marfaio^  farmerly  in  tbe  Duono  of  Florence,  according  to 
Ckognara,  but  now  preserved  in  tbe  Gallery  of  Sculpture. 
daaema  partienlar  attention  fcc  theii  eomposition  and  the 
espnaaioo.  Tbey  reptesent  a  choir,  or  groups,  of  singera. 
They  are  admirable  fur  their  truth  to  nature ;  and  tbey 
only  want  a  more  devated  class  of  form  to  render  them 
equal  to  the  inxiduetions  of  the  best  works  of  the  best  perbds 
of  art  It  ie  said  that  these  riiievi  were  executed  in  com- 
petition with  Donatello,  whose  rival  performance  is  still  in 
exiatenee.     Loea  deila  Hobbiadied  in  H48. 

In  the  Gallery  of  Seulptaie  at  FkHrence  are  preserved 
seme  extremely  intereating  apeeimMM  of  art  of  thia  period, 
hf  BoKdatto  da  Roveuano  and  others.  Theae  works  merit 
a  careful  examination,  as  they  offer  not  merely  valuable 
illuairatian  of  ihe  progreea  that  was  beii^  made  in  the 
art  wt  the  time  tbay  were  executed,  but  they  possaas  qualiiiea 
wbieh  claim  te  them  high  praise  aa  exsmplea  of  rich  «em- 
positien  and  appropriate  expreseioa.  Many  of  them  ate 
likewise  worthy  of  sttentioa  Bar  an  appnaeh  to  great 
beauty  of  form,  and  iu:  the  fulfill  treatment  of  tbe 
dnperias. 

Tim  next  distinguished  namm  wbieh  oeovr  in  the  ao- 
nala  of  leatored  scalptwe  are  these  of  Lmreaio  Gbiherti 
and  Doimto  di  Betio  Bardi.  better  known  as  DonataUo. 
Ghttwrti  baa  saeared  a  lasting  reputation  by  bi»  eelebnUed 
bianja  galea  of  the  Ba4>tistery  ai  Florenee,  the  ediflca  on 
which  ao  many  prece^ng  seulptors  had  bees  empkiyed. 
The  iint  getes  mentioned  by  hiatosians  weiw  executed 
by  Baonanok  in  1180:  tbey  were  deatioyad  bgf  Are.  Andrea 
Pisano  waa  the  aegtt  artist  emidoyed  upon  thesOi  and  bis 
aid  the  later  worita  at  that  ediftra  are  fartuaately  stiU  pre- 
acrred.  Tbe  centribHtioaaf  Lorenaoiainaserieaef  rilievi, 
mnged  in  eompartments,  tUoatrnting  au^ecta  from  the  Old 
Tasiauiani  Midwl  AnKela  ia  mid  to  have  admired 
ihana  ao  Ughly,  that  be  dedaiwl  they  were  At  t»  ba  'the 
gates  of  Fuadiaak'  I^nenM  brought  la  this  worii  a  great 
kaawledfe  of  compoaition.  a  superior  aeqaaintanee  with  the 
mstw  baaMtifnl  fiwms  and  moveraants  of  the  lummn  flcuce» 
a  mfined  feeling  for  expreaaiaa  and  eonsideiaUe  jAWara  of 
caeentiaB.  Thay  verv  fer  aarpaas  the  works  of  hia  prede- 
camsrs  im  the  ravivaS  af  aoulntttis^  a«d,  in  many  respects^ 
have  not  often  been  excelled.  It  ia  not  pretended  that 
theae  r^ab  ara  6e»  from  AraUsk  Their  ehief  impecfectien 
sfiaea  out  of  the  mtdeAaed  notknm  wbick  then  azistad  of 
thatrae  prineipbiathat  teapeetively  govsn^  or  ahonld  govern, 
remiiiisiliaii  in  f  "^■■y  «mI  soulptiva.  It  is  obviously  out 
of  the  piwvinee  of  tha  latter  wt  (which  ia  eonSned  to  repre- 
imling  sbjarta  by  deAnad  forma  alone)  to  attempt  penpee- 
tim  spaeafaaeaa  and  eAecta  which  oan  only  be  truly  and 
escmeiljr  givea  by  aid  of  aoleaiv  or  by  to*  skilful  dia- 
tahntiaai  of  H^  aad  ahadov.  In  the  work  aoder  ceasidar 
ratian  tUa  pnnaspla  ia  invnAed.  Otiscta  ara  npreeeated 
inv8raMiaphas%  an4  thoaa  vhtcb  saould  ba  aubordinata 
are,  in  anasaqnanae  of  the  neeessaey  mliet  given  t»  them  in 
order  to  deAne  their  forms,  forced  upon  the  attention,  or  cast 
shnAawa  to  tha  iiqury  af  mora  important  faatwea  in  the 
dmign.  Tba  nnmber  of  small  fart%  and  a  too  gxeat  minute- 
naaa  af  dmaiV  an  dan  daftoto  t»  tkw  lanaikaUe  wwk,  and 


daprive  it  of  that  breadth  of  effect  whidt  is  so  adanrabia  a 
quality  in  art.  Ghiberti  was  leaa  successful  in  a  bronsa 
statue  of  St.  Matthew,  on  tbe  exterior  of  the  church  of  Or 
S.  Midiele.  Flaxman  observes  of  it,  that  'it  wants  the 
severe  chastity  of  tbe  apostolic  character ;  and  the  head  ia 
inferior  to  those  in  the  spandells  of  bis  gates ;  the  attituda 
also  ia  affected,  and  tbe  drapery  unnatural' 

Donatello  was  a  scholar  of  Lorenxo  de'  Bicci,  and  was 
born  in  Florence  in  the  year  1383.  Tbe  works  of  Dona- 
tello are  numerous,  and  remarkable  for  their  saperioc 
qualities  His  conceptions  were  bold,  and  his  execution  vi- 
gorous, and  it  is  easy  to  see  in  bis  performances  the  reason 
for  the  compliment  paid  to  his  statue  of  St.  Mark  by  one 
who  could  so  well  appreciate  these  qualities  as  Michel 
Angelo:  'Marco,  percbd  non  mi  parli?'  This,  and  a 
statue  of  St.  George,  also  in  marble,  decorate  the  exterior 
of  the  oburch  of  Or  San  Micbele  at  Florence.  Hie  St 
Oetxga  is  a  Ane  example  of  grand  and  simple  exprsssioiL 
Tbe  figure,  dressed  in  plate  armour,  staxtds  firmly  on  both 
legs,  and  ba  rests  his  bands  on  his  shield,  vlucli  is  held 
before  him.  ita  pointed  base  on  tbe  ground.  There  is  a 
oahn  determinatien'and  a  quiet  dignity  in  this  work.  It  ia 
probable  that  tbe  somewhat  exaggerated  treatment  which  ia 
obaervable  ia  this  and  other  productions  of  Donatello,  as  well 
as  of  Ghiberti,  arose  from  their  desire  to  avoid  the  drynaas 
and  poverty  of  fcnrm  in  the  works  of  some  of  their  imme- 
diate piedceesaors.  The  gallery  of  sculpture  in  Florence 
contains  some  eations  basai-rilievi.  in  marble,  by  Dona- 
tellow  repraaentiitg  groupa  of  children  dancin|(  to  music. 
Tbe  compositioD  is  most  skiUhl,  and  tbe  ezpresston  and  ohn- 
raeter  moat  caxefiilly  and  successfully  attended  to.  Tbe  re- 
lief ia  much  more  flattened  than  is  usually  seen  in  early 
works. and  the  background  is  studded  with  goUleaClaid 
on  in  small  eirdea  a^wt  as  larj^  as  (and  indeed  much  ra- 
8embling>gnioeasor  sovereigns :  theae  probably  are  the  lilievi 
which  be  made  in  competition  with  Luca  della  Robbia. 
Some  bassi-riliavi  by  this  sculptor  exirt  at  Padua :  ant 
making  allowance  for  tbe  aga^  tbey  are  very  remarkabla 
works.  Dotiatello  enjoyud  a  great  reputation,  and  thete  ia 
scarcely  a  city  of  any  consequence  in  tbe  north  and  middle 
of  Italy  that  cannot  boast  some  speeiman  of  his  taleuL 
He  iiktrodttced  a  mode  of  working  reliefs  that  haa  not  often 
been  practised  since  his  time.  The  sculptured  portum  ia 
scarcely  raised  above  tbe  plane  of  the  background.  It  baa 
the  appearance  of  the  deaign  having  been  drawn  on  the 
marble,  and  then  engraved,  aa  it  wer«^  under  a  strong  sida- 
light.  This  kind  at  work  hardly  comes  legitimately  ander 
the  name  of  sculpture,  and  can  only  be  fitted  for  certain 
situationB,  in  wbieh,  at  a  little  diatancc^  it  haa  mora  tba 
effect  of  a  picture  than  of  sculpture. 

Brunelleschi,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  tbe  Italian  historiuWk 
Filippo  cb.  ser  BruiteUesco,  was  contemporary  with  Dona- 
telloL  He  was  an  arcbileet  as  well  as  a  sculptor,  and  waa 
the  originator  of  tba  bold  idea,  which  he  so  suocemfuUy  OBf- 
ried  ottt  of  building  tba  cupola  of  the  Duomo  of  Floreaea. 
Vasari  gives  an  intereating  aecount  of  the  difficultiea  thia 
great  artist  bad  to  contend  with  thiougb  the  ignoraacat 
Um  jeeloasy,  or  tbe  want  of  confidence  of  those  about  him. 
wbMt  he  first  advanced  thia  great  project.  Brunallescbi 
and  Donatello,  practising  in  tbe  same  eity,  were  aceastomed, 
it  appears,  to  consult  each  ether  upon  their  works.  Tha 
latter  had  carved  in  wood  a  crucifix  for  the  church  of 
Santa  Creoe  at  Floreitca,  and  the  following  anecdote  of  tbe 
two  artists  is  related  by  Vasari:— Doaatello,  having  finished 
his  wof  k.  and  being  satisfied  that  be  bad  produced  a  very 
admirabla  perfoimaBca,  invited  his  friend  Bnuielleacbi  tn 
sea  it  Bruaelleaclu  went,  and,  having  had  bis  oxpectatiima 
maeh  raised  by  Donatella's  awn  desoription  and  praise  of  it, 
could  not  conceal  his  disappointment,  but  g^ve  evidence  of 
it  by  the  slight  oommandation  bebcatowed  npoa  bis  friend's 
work.  Upon  being  pressed  to  give  hia  real  opinkm 
and  sentiments,  ba  saiii  '  that  tha  flguie  placed  upon  tba 
csoM'  appeared  that  of  a  day-tabourer,  nther  than  a  repre  - 
saatatioa  of  Jesua  Christ,  whose  person  was  of  tbe  gieateai 
poasiUe  beauty,  and  who  was  in  all  reapeets  the  moat  par 
feet  man  that  ever  waa  bom.'  Donatdlo,  already  disappointad 
of  tba  praise  that  he  bad  antieipated,  esuld  not  tuook  the 
unexpected  severity  of  thia  remark :  '  It  is  easiar  to  eriticisa 
than  to  exaeuta,'  bs  reteriad ;  *  do  yon  take  a  pieee  of  wood, 
and  make  a  natter  crucifix.'  Brunellaschi  said  ito  more ;  but 
upon  hia  return  home  went  to  work,  and  aAer  tbe  laboar  ai 
sarveral  months  be  finiabad  a  cruoiAx.  This  dona,  he  in 
vitad  Doutalls)  ena  day,  aa  if  aaoidsntallyt  to  dia»  witb  him. 
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ntd  he  having  aoeepted  the  invitation,  the  two  friends 
walked  tof^etfaer  towards  the  house  of  Brunelleschi,  till  they 
oame  to  the  old  market-place,  «hen  the  latter  purchased 
Tarious  eatables,  and  giving  them  to  Donatello,  requested  him 
to  go  on  with  Ihera  to  the  house,  where  he  would  join  him 
presently.  Donatello  having  reached  the  apartment  of  bis 
friend  upon  the  ground-floor,  bad  his  attention  imme- 
diately arrested  by  the  crucifix  of  Brunelleschi,  which  that 
artist  had  taken  care  to  place  in  an  advantageous  light ;  and, 
•tanding  before  it.  he  became  so  ab>orbed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  extraordinary  merits,  as  entirely  to  forget  the  prn- 
Tisions  committed  to  his  charge:  for  opening  his  hands 
which  supported  his  apron,  down  emme  the  egi^,  cheese,  and 
other  things  upon  the  floor.  Notwithstanding  which,  he 
•till  continued  in  the  attitude  of  one  overcome  with  admi- 
ration, until  the  arrival  of  Brunellesrhi,  who,  laughing, 
asked  bim  how  they  were  to  dine  now  that  he  had  spoiled 
everything.  '  I,'  answered  Donatello.  '  have  had  quite  din- 
ner enough  for  this  day.  You  perhaps  may  dine  with 
better  appetite.  To  you,  I  confess,  belongs  the  power  of 
carving  the  figure  of  Christ;  to  me,  that  of  representing 
day-labourers'  ('A  te  S  conceduto  fardei  Cbristi.  k  me  dei 
eonladini').  (Vasari,  Vite  dei  Pittori,^.;  Ottley,  Italian 
Seho'^qf  Detign;  Cicognara,  &c.)  These  two  works  are 
still  preserved.  The  crucifix  of  Donatello  is  in  the  church  fur 
irbicli  it  was  originally  executed,  and  that  of  Brunelleschi 
is  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella.  Though  it  is  far 
from  the  perfection  that  the  above  anecdote  would  imply, 
it  is  a  remarkable  work  for  expression,  and  in  that  respect 
ranks  deservedly  before  the  performance  of  Donatello.  It 
was  evidently  one  of  this  artist's  early  performances,  and 
this  rivalry  doubtless  led  him  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
expression  in  his  subsequent  works.  Those  at  Bologna  and 
in  other  places  are  evidence  of  his  application  and  success. 
Doaatellu  died  full  of  years  and  honour.  He  left  a  brother, 
Simon,  who  was  invited  to  Rome  by  the  pope,  in  1431. 
While  there  he  executed  one  of  the  bronze  gates  of  St. 
Peter's.  Giovanni  di  Pisa  was  another  of  the  numerous 
•oholars  of  Donatello.  There  is  a  large  basso-rilievo  in 
teriacotta  by  this  sculptor  over  the  altar  in  a  chapel  of  the 
great  church  of  the  Eremilani  at  Padua,  which  deserves 
notice  for  the  simplicity  and  breadth  of  the  composition,  and 
for  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  is  executed  It  is  remark- 
able for  the  Hat  style  of  the  relief— a  mode  of  working  that 
Donatello  frequently  adopted,  and  which,  when  judiciously 
managed,  has  a  very  broad  and  fine  eflTect.  The  frieie  of 
the  Parthenon  may  be  selected  as  a  beautiful  example 
of  this  style  of  executing  basso-rilievo.  The  subject 
of  the  work  alluded  to  at  Padua  is  the  Madonna  and 
infiint  Christ,  with  three  figures  of  saints  on  each  side  of 
them. 

Italy  was  at  this  time  filled  with  artists,  many  of  them  of 
distinguished  merit,  who  found  ample  employment  in  what 
may  be  called  church  sculpture,  and  occasionally  in  exe- 
cuting statues  of  illustrious  persons.  Florence  perhaps 
boasted  the  highest  names  in  tbe  several  arts,  but  Bologna, 
Padua,  Milan,  Naples,  Siena,  Venice,  Hodena,  and  even 
the  smaller  cities  of  Italy,  all  had  their  schools  of  artists. 
The  Maiani  and  the  two  Pollajoli,  Andrea  Verrochio, 
Andrea  Ferrucci,  and  Mino  da  Fiesole,  are  among  those 
whose  works  claim  attention  among  the  best  productions  of 
the  firteenth  century. 

Andrea  Vei-rochio  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  having  been 
the  master  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  and  of  Pietro  Perugino, 
the  master  of  Raffaello.  It  is  said  that  Verrochio  was  at 
first  a  painter,  hut  having  desired  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  then  a 
mere  lad,  to  paint  an  angel  in  an  altar-piece  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  Verrocliiu  found  the  performance  of  the 
scholar  so  superior  to  his  own  portion  of  the  work,  that  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy  he  resolved  to  paint  no  more,  and  be  soon 
after  devoted  himself  to  the  sister  art  A  bronze  eques- 
trian statue  of  CoUeoni,  by  Andrea  Verrochio,  may  he  seen 
at  Venice  in  tbe  Piazza  di  S.  S.  Giovanni  Paolo ;  it  is  inte- 
resting as  a  specimen  of  art  of  the  time,  but  it  is  heavy  in 
form,  and  tbe  action  of  tbe  horse  is  not  true  to  nature. 
Verrochio  provided  the  design  and  model  for  this  group.  It 
was  oast  in  bronae  by  Alessandro  Leopardo.  Several  of  the 
works  of  Andrea  are  preserved  at  Florence. 

It  is  a  reproach  to  tbe  artists  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  that,  not  satisfied  with  carrying  out  their 
own  original  ideas,  and  endeavouring  to  advance  the  prac- 
tice of  art  within  the  limits  of  con^stent  design,  they  sud- 
denly had  recourse  to  the  inooitgruous  mixture  of  aotient 


mythology  with  tne  existing  religion,  an  nnforttciate  mva- 
vation  which  tendett  to  cheek  the  steady  progress  of  seulp- 
ture  by  engrafting  a  totally  foreign  class  of  design  or  ideas 
upon  their  own  original  sentiment ;  they  only  misused  or 
abused  the  one,  and  at  the  same  time  materially  injured  the 
effect  of  the  other. 

Michel  Angelo  Buonarotti  was  bom  in  1474.  At  an  early 
age  he  became  the  scholar  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  the 
most  celebrated  painter  of  his  time,  and  afterwards  studied 
under  Bertoldo,  tbe  director  of  the  academy  established  by 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  at  Florence.  The  genius  of  M.  Angelo 
was  remarked  by  Lorenzo,  who  received  him  into  his  house, 
giving  him  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  otherwise  honour- 
ing him  with  marks  of  peculiar  favour.  As  he  increased  in 
years,  his  wonderful  powers  as  an  artist  were  developed ;  and 
his  powerful  and  vigorous  genius  placed  him  at  once  in  the 
distinguished  station  which  be  still  occupies.  Till  the  time 
of  Michel  Angelo,  tlie  works  of  art  since  the  revival  were 
all  more  or  less  meagre  and  dry  in  style,  although  cod- 
siderable  feeling  and  talent  were  occasionally  displayed  in 
their  conception  (or  invention)  and  composition.  Extraor- 
dinary efforts  were  sometimes  made,  as  by  Ghiberti  and 
Donatello,  to  infuse  into  them  a  better  and  more  elegant 
quality  of  form,  but  it  was  left  to  Michel  Angelo  to  effect 
that  total  revolution  in  style  which  has  stamps  notoitly  his 
own  productions,  but  the  art  of  his  age  with  a  character 
peculiarly  its  own.  The  most  striking  quality  in  tbe  works 
of  Micb^  Angelo  is  an  undefinable  vastness  and  grandeur 
of  effect  that  takes  entire  possession  of  the  mind.  This 
power  is  strongly  felt  in  the  presence  of  his  Moses,  in  tbe 
monument  of  Pupe  Julius  II ,  and  of  his  statues  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici  (not '  il  Magnifico ')  and  Ouiliano  de'  Medici,  in 
their  monuments  in  the  family  cbapel  at  Florence.  The 
Moses  is  a  grand  effort  of  genius.  It  is  as  original  in  con- 
ception as  It  is  masterly  in  execution.  The  figure,  of  colos- 
sal dimensions,  is  represented  seated.  One  band  rests 
upon  the  tables  of  the  Commandments ;  tbe  othw  crosses 
the  front  of  the  figure,  and  meets  the  ends  of  the  beard, 
which  falls  in  ample  masses  to  tbe  waisL  The  statue  is 
draped,  but  the  arms  from  tbe  shoulders  are  naked,  and, 
thus  treated,  contrast  finely  with  the  voluminous  folds 
beneath,  which,  collected  in  the  lap  of  the  figure,  fkll  in 
rich  profusion  on  the  ground.  The  turn  of  the  head  is  re- 
markably striking;  but  the  expression  of  the  fare  is  open  to 
criticism,  and  the  horns  on  the  Tirebead,  though  ihey  give 
a  superhuman  character,  produce  a  di-agieeuble  effect.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  this  statue  is  its  vast  energy; 
but  it  is  sufficienily  tempered  to  preserve  tbe  repose  which 
is  essential  to  true  dignity.  This  work  requires  to  be  stu- 
died with  attention:  its  merits  will  then  be  found  to  com- 
Snsate  for  those  minor  faults  which  at  first  sight  offend  the 
itidious  spectator,  and  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
manner  of  Michel  Angelo  threw  more  or  less  into  most  of  the 
productions  of  his  chisel  and  pencil.  Asa  whole  it  illustrates 
the  forcible  expression  applied  to  the  general  character  of 
this  artist's  works,  '  Di  Michel  AenoV  la  terribiU  via.'  Tbe 
statue  of  Lorenzo  is  also  seated.  He  is  represented  absorbed 
in  thought.  He  rests  his  face  upon  his  band,  which  par- 
tially covers  the  chin  and  mouth.  The  general  action  is  one 
of  perfect  repose,  and  the  expression  that  of  deep  medita- 
tion. It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this  figure  without  being 
forcibly  struck  with  the  mind  that  pervades  it.  For  deep 
and  intense  feeling  it  is  one  of  the  finest  works  in  existence. 
It  has  been  well  observed  of  this  statue,  that  it  has  no  re- 
semblance to  the  antique,  hut  it  rivals  tbe  best  excellences 
of  the  antients  in  expression  combined  with  repose  and 
dignity. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  two  monuments  of  Giuliano  and 
Lorenzo,  in  tbe  chapel  of  the  Medici,  are  allegorical  figures 
of  Day  and  Night,  and  the  Dawn,  or  Morning  and  Evenit>g. 
They  bear  the  impress  of  the  master-mind  and  band ;  but 
the  violence  of  action  and  forced  expression  of  these  statues 
are  not  in  character,  in  tbe  first  place,  with  the  repose  which 
is  appropriate  to  monumental  sculpture,  and  they  do  not 
harmonise  with  tbe  figures  above  them.  -The  intimate 
knowledge  of  anatomy  possessed  by  Michel  Angelo,  and  the 
evident  mastery  he  baa  over  all  difficulties  cS  execution, 
appear  sometimes  to  have  tempted  him,  as  in  these  statues, 
to  indulge  in  their  display  at  the  expense  of  ptopciety  of 
design. 

In  the  Minerva  church  at  Rome  is  a  much  admired 
statue  of  Christ  by  M.  Angela  It  has  less  of  violence  o' 
action  than  usuailv  characterises  his  works;  but  though  it 
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has  qualities  of  a  high  order,  and  diipIayB  great  know- 
ledge of  form  and  skill  in  execution,  it  is  by  no  means  one 
of  his  most  successful  efforts.  The  figure  wants  that  calm 
dignity  and  refinement  which  should  pervade  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  divine  nature  under  a  numan  form.  An- 
other work  of  Michel  Angelo,  which  is  often  referred  to  as  a 
specimen  of  this  master,  is  the  statue  of  David,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Gran  Duca  at  Florence.  The  powerful  hand  of  the 
great  sculptor  is  visible  in  it,  and  the  grand  air  that  is  given 
to  the  figure  by  the  turn  and  expression  of  the  bead  and 
throat  justly  claim  our  admiration;  but  it  is  not  one  of 
Michel  Angelo's  finest  works.  It  was  executed  under  very 
unfaTourable  circumstances,  Buonarotti  having  been  called 
upon  to  finish  it  when  the  block  had  already  been  worked 
upon  by  an  inferior  artist,  and  considered  to  be  spoiled.  In 
the  gallery  of  Florence  is  a  half-drunken  Bacchus,  also  the 
work  of  this  sculptor.  An  antient  subject,  it  still  has  the 
merit  of  being  filled  with  Michel  Angelo's  own  feeling  for 
character  and  expression,  but  it  falls  short  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Greeks  would  have  treated  it  It  wants  purity  of 
taste,  and  the  beautiful  form,  free  from  affectation  or  display, 
which  the  an^ents  knew  so  well  how  to  apply  in  all  their 
conceptions.  Michel  Angelo  in  this  work  attempted  to 
represent  what  he  could  not  feel  as  a  Greek  sculptor  would, 
and  to  this  only  is  to  be  attributed  its  inferiority.  Among 
the  best-known  groups  by  Michel  Angelo  are  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Medici  at  Florence — un- 
finished ;  a  Pieti,  in  a  small  chapel  at  St.  Peter's  at  Rome; 
and  a  group  of  Nicodemus  supporting  the  dead  body  of 
Christ,  with  the  Madonna  and  Mary  Magdalen.  These,  as 
compositions,  are  of  the  highest  merit.  They  also  abound 
in  pathos,  and  are  in  many  respects  finely  executed.  The 
Dead  Christ,  in  the  Pieti,  is  particularly  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  tranquillity  and  perfect  repose  of  death  are  most 
successfully  shown  throughout  this  figure,  and  with  some 
•light  exception  (in  the  face  and  in  the  articulations  of  the 
joints,  in  which  the  usual  exaggeration  of  Michel  Angelo 
is  perceptible),  it  must  be  considered  one  of  his  finest  pro- 
ductions. His  works  in  relief  are  not  very  numerous.  We 
possess  in  this  country  one  in  marble,  of  very  great  merit, 
consisting  of  three  figures,  representing  the  Virgin,  the 
Infant  (%ri*t,  and  St.  John.  It  is  unfinished,  but  the 
master  is  declared  in  the  composition  of  the  group,  in  the 
grand  style  of  the  forms,  and  in  the  bold  and  vigorous 
character  of  the  execution.  It  is  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts,  having  been  bequeathed  to  that  institution  by  the 
late  Sir  George  Beaumont,  who  purchased  it  in  Italy.  There 
is  another  work  very  similar  to  this,  and  like  this  also  un- 
finbhed,  in  the  Gallery  of  Sculpture  at  Florence.  In  the 
Vatican  is  another  of  a  different  class.  It  is  an  allegorical 
subject,  and  is  a  monument  of  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
human  figure  possessed  by  Michel  Angelo ;  but  it  is  more 
remarkable  for  this  than  for  other  qualities  requisite  in 
sculpture,  namely,  simplicity  and  unity  of  design.  The  com- 
position is  both  crowded  and  complicated.  In  taking  this 
rapid  surrey  of  some  of  the  principal  works  of  this  master, 
the  object  has  been  to  bring  before  the  reader  the  most 
eelebrated  of  his  productions,  in  order  that  the  accompanying 
observations  might  be  immediately  applied  to  well-known 
examples,  and  the  characteristics  of  his  school  be  more  easily 
understood.  Notwithstanding  our  admiration  of  the  origi- 
nality of  invention,  the  vigour  and  mental  energy,  the  know- 
ledge of  anatomy,  and  mastery  of  execution  that  appear  in 
nts  productions  in  this  art,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
sculpture  of  Michel  Angelo  does  not  give  that  high  satis- 
faction which  is  felt  in  the  contemplation  of  the  best  works 
of  antient  and  some  even  of  modern  times. 

Michel  Angelo  has  had  many  imitators  who  Ikave  had 
neither  genius  nor  originality  to  compensate  for  the  imper- 
fections which  are  overlooked  or  forgotten  in  the  mighty 
inventions  of  the  master-mind,  .and  too  for  the  most  part 
have  only  been  able  to  copy  and  increase  the  faults  of  his 
style.  Michel  Angelo  died  in  1564,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Florence,  and  a  monument  is 
over  his  grave,  in  which  there  is  a  basso-rilievo,  by  himself, 
of  a  Madonna  and  Child.  The  design  of  this  'deposito' 
consists  of  a  bust  of  Michel  Angelo  over  a  sarcopnagus, 
in  front,  and  on  each  of  which  are  statues  supposed  to  repre- 
sent Paintii^,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture.  The  bust  and 
the  statue  of  Sculpture  are  the  work  of  Lorenzi,  one  of  his 
•eholars;  those  of  Fainting  and  Architecture  are  by  Valerio 
Cioli  and  Giovanni  dell'  Opera.  In  the  '  Dictionnaire  des 
Beaux  Arts,'  Lorenzi  is  made  the  scholar  of  Bandinelli. 
P  a.  No.  1312. 


There  is  a  group,  in  marble,  in  the  Chigi  Chapel,  in  tha 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo  at  Rome,  representing  Jonas 
with  the  sea-monster,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  grand 
style  of  its  composition,  as  well  as  for  the  breadth  and  beauty 
of  its  forms.  It  is  attributed  to  a  sculptor  who  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  called  Lorenzetto,  but  there  is  a  tradition 
that  the  design  was  furnished  by  Raffaello,  and  that  he 
even  made  the  model  from  which  the  sculptor  executed  the 
marble  figure.  Michel  Angelo  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
the  works  of  Beggarelli,  a  sculptor  of  Modena,  and  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  on  being  shown  some  of  his  models, '  If  this 
clay  could  but  become  marble,  woe  (gncli)  to  the  antique.' 

Jacopo  Tatti,  better  known  as  Sansovino,  is  more  deserv- 
ing of  celebrity  as  an  architect  than  as  a  sculptor.  His 
chief  productions,  in  both  arts,  are  at  Venice.  Some  statues 
on  the  Scala  dei  Giganti  (the  Staircase  of  the  Giants),  at 
the  Palace  of  the  Doge  at  Venice,  and  some  bassi-rilievi  in 
other  places,  especially  a  bronze  gate  at  St.  Mark's,  are  ex- 
amples of  his  ignorance  of  or  indifference  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  design  in  sculpture,  though  it  would  be  unjust  to 
refuse  them  the  merit  of  much  elaborate  execution.  Many 
of  bis  scholars  became  distinguished  artists.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  Nicolo  "^bolo,  Danese  Cattaneoi  some 
of  whose  works  are  in  the  church  Of  S.  Antony  in  Padua, 
Bartolomeo  Ammanati,  Alessandro  Vittoria,  a  sculptor  of 
great  merit,  and  probably  Tommaso  Lombardo.  About  this 
time  a  profusion  of  ornament  began  to  be  associated  with 
works  in  sculpture,  and  led  artists  to  neglect  the  simpler 
qualities  of  design  for  high  finish  and  minutiiB  of  mould- 
ings, flowers,  scrolls,  and  other  objects  of  minor  importance. 
Among  the  ornamented  works  of  the  cinque  cento  which  are 
most  worthy  of  notice,  are  the  splendid  altar  candelabra  in 
some  of  the  Italian  churches.  There  are  some  particularly 
fine  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work  at  Venice.  Baccio 
Bandinelli,  born  in  1487,  is  among  the  distinguished  con- 
temporaries of  Michel  Angelo,  Sansovino,  and  the  great 
sculptors  of  that  time.  He  appears,  from  some  anecdotes 
related  of  him  by  Vasari,  to  have  been  extremely  unpopular 
with  his  brother  artists,  and  his  works  were  criticised  with 
unsparing  severity:  but,  although  some  exaggeration  in 
design  and  defects  in  execution  may  he  visible  in  them,  they 
possess  qualities  which  claim  for  their  author  a  distinguished 
place  among  modern  sculptors.  There  are  some  basM-rilievi 
in  marble,  by  Bandinelli,  round  the  screen  of  the  high  altar 
in  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  which  are  admirable  for  their 
breadth  and  the  fine  treatment  and  disposition  of  their  dra- 
peries. The  fault  of  his  composition  generally,  whether  of 
one  or  several  figures,  is  in  its  too  picturesque  arrangement, 
and  in  his  placing  his  figures  in  somewhat  forced  and 
affected  attitudes.  He  made  a  portrait  of  himself  in  a 
;roup  in  marble,  the  size  of  life,  of  Nicodemus  supporting 
Christ  It  is  in  the  church  of  the  Annunziata  at  Flo- 
rence, and  was  intended  for  bis  own  monument.  In 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  is  a  group,  or  rather  two  single  star 
tues,  of  Adam  and  Eve,  with  the  tree  and  serpent  be- 
tween them;  this  is  inferior,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
former  work.  The  restoration  of  the  right  arm  of  the  cele- 
brated group  of  the  Laocoon  was  entrusted  to  Bandinelli. 
Some  critics  believe  this  arm  should  be  turned  back,  and 
that  the  hand  or  some  part  of  the  serpent  should  touch  the 
head  of  the  figure.  [Laocoon.]  In  Bandinelli's  restoration 
the  arm  is  extended. 

There  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  and  also  of  some 
interest  from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  executed, 
in  the  church  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna.  It  represents  the 
story  of  Joseph  and  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  and  is  the  produc- 
tion of  Propertia  de'  Rossi,  a  lady  of  great  personal  beauty, 
and  highly  accomplished  in  various  branches  of  the  flue 
arts.  It  is  said  she  became  enamoured  of  a  young  artist 
who  did  not  return  her  love,  and  the  disappointment  threw 
her  into  a  languishing  disorder  which  tencicated  in  her 
death.  Her  last  work  was  the  basso-rilievo  above  men- 
tioned. In  it  she  represented  herself  as  the  wife  of  Poti- 
phar, and  the  object  of  her  affection  as  Joseph  escaping 
from  her.  She  died,  in  the  flower  of  het  age,  m  the  year 
1530. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,  horn  in  Florence,  in  1500,  was  one  ol 
the  most  distinguished  sculptors,  founders,  and  ehaseni  in 
Italy.  All  his  larger  works  are  in  bronze,  and  are  pre- 
served in  his  native  city ;  but  numerous  specimens  of  hit 
skill  in  smaller  productions,  as  medals  of  gold  tjid  silver, 
bucklers,  dagger  hilts,  and  tasteful  ornaments,  are  in  foreign 
collections  and  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  superior  talenti 
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of  th«)r  author.  The  particulars  of  his  life  and  the  history 
of  many  of  his  works  are  graphically  told  by  himself,  in 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  autobiographies  extant  [Csir 
UNI,  Benvkwuto.] 

The  list  of  sculptors  of  this  school,  or  rather  of  this  di- 
vision of  time  (for  each  effected  changes  that  tended  to 
interrupt  the  existence  or  continuance  of  schools),  must 
close  with  Ouglietmo  della  Porta,  the  most  skilful  of  all 
the  artists  of  Lorabardy.  He  was  the  scholar  of  Pierino  del 
Vaga.  flfe  was  also  a  favourite  of  Michel  AnKelo.  fi-om 
whom  he  received  a  very  high  compliment  Guglielmo 
had  been  employed  to  restore  the  legs  of  the  ftimous 
Hercules  (now  called  the  Famese)  of  Glycon,  which  he 
did  so  admirably,  that  when,  after  a  time,  the  original 
legs  were  fbund,  Michel  Angelo  was  unwilling  to  remove 
Delia  Porta's  for  those  which  had  so  unexpectedly  been 
recovered.  Delia  Porta  executed  few  works.  The  most 
remarkable,  as  an  example  of  the  influence  of  the  atyle 
both  of  Michel  Angelo  and  of  RaflTaello,  is  the  monument  of 
Paul  III.,  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Two  recumbent  statues 
in  this  work,  one  a  female  of  advanced  years,  representing 
Prudence,  and  the  other,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  as 
•Justice,  are  particularly  flpe.  The  latter  ilgure  is  deficient 
in  the  expression  and  character  proper  to  the  subject,  but  it 
is  a  remarkable  performance  for  the  roundness  and  richness 
of  its  execution,  and  for  the  knowledge  of  form  displayed  in 
it  This  statue  was  originally  naked ;  since  Delia  Porta's 
time  it  has  been  partially  covered  with  brqn^e  drapery. 
This  artist  effected  some  changes  in  the  process  of  casting 
in  bronise.    [Bronze.] 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries  the  sculptors  aimed  ehietly  at  Que  and 
curious  execution.  The  works  of  that  time  exhibit  very  high 
merit  in  many  respects,  but  they  are  deficient  in  repose  and 
simplicity.  Instead  of  grace,  we  find  affectation,  and  mechani- 
cal skill  was  held  in  liigher  estimation  than  what  may  not 
improperly  be  called  the  moral  qualities  of  art.  The  works  of 
Oinvanirt  di  Bologna,  a  native  of  Flanders,  but  established 
in  Italy,  offer  ample  illustration  of  this  meretricious  and  de- 
structive taste  in  sculpture.  They  are  full  of  tmaginatioit, 
and  are  executed  with  a  bpldness  and  abilitv  that  both  sur- 
prise us  and  call  forth  our  admiration,  but  there  is  at 
the  same  time  an  exaggeration  in  the  attitudes  and  an 
endeavour  after  picturesque  effect  that  disappoint  u*-  Bal- 
dinucci,  in  his  '  Life  of  Giovanni  di  Bologpa,'  record; 
the  following  anecdote: — At  the  early  part  of  his  career  as 
an  artist  he  showed  Michel  Angelo  a  figure,  which  he 
had  finished  with  extreme  care.  '  Youi^g  man,'  «aid 
Michel  Angelo,  after  looking  at  the  work,  *  learn  to  com- 
pose your  figure  before  you  endeavour  to  (tpish  it.'  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  perfbrmapces  of  this  artist  is  hi* 
wpll-known  group,  in  marble,  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines. 
As  a  specimen  of  invention  it  is  wonderfql  for  its  expression 
and  its  energy  of  action ;  and  it  is  iinpoMible  not  tq  admire 
the  courage  of  the  sculptor  who  ventured  to  execute  so 
daring  a  work  in  such  apiaterial ;  but  it  is  open  to  criticisu) 
for  the  extravagant  corkscrew  contortions  of  the  composition. 
His  i^mous  bronze  statue  of  Mercury  is  conceived  in  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry,  and  is  deservedly  admired  as  que  of  the 
most  elegant  productiqps  of  modern  art,  The  forip  js  light, 
and  the  action  grareftil.  He  had  many  intitators,  who,  like 
copiers  in  general,  chiefly  exaggerated  his  faults.  There 
are  few  works  of  Stefiino  Maderno,  but  there  is  a  simplicitT 
of  composition  and  a  beauty  in  the  sentiment  of  his  st^itue 
»f  Sl  Cecilia  that  justly  cialpi  fpr  him  a  place  aipqng  the 
most  worthy  of  the  sculptofs  pf  this  age.  This  stf^tpe  was 
executed  when  he  was  very  young.  The  suppose4  body  of 
St  Ocilia  was  found  in  Rome,  in  1999,  during  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Clement  VII(.,  and  Stefano  Maderno  was  employed 
to  paake  a  careful  copy  of  it  hefore  it  was  removed  to  where 
it  now  lies,  in  the  church  of  the  convent  dedicated  to  this 
saint  in  Rome.  This  may  account  in  a  great  measure  for 
the  superiority  of  this  woiii  over  others  by  the  same  artist 
Limited  by  the  circumstances,  and  by  the  pontiffs  coii)roan4 
to  take  nature  as  his  model,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  inr 
troduce  any  of  the  prevailing  bad  taste.  The  result  i*  a 
work  of  great  beai|ty,  one  of  the  best  of  that  age,  and  in 
certain  qgalities  not  a'urpassed  by  later  artists. 

Bernini  was  born  at  Naples,  in  the  year  1598,  and  ex- 
hibited at  a  very  ei^rly  asje  his  predilection  fpr  the  art  in 
which  he  afterwards  became  so  celebrated.  It  is  pretended 
that  a  marble  bead  was  executed  by  him  at  ten  years  of  age. 
Veraini  po«se«|9d  genius,  imagination,  ambition  to  excel, 


unoeasine  industry,  and  great  powers  of  execution ;  and  atill, 
with  all  these  means  and  dispositions,  he  was,  beyond  all 
others,  instrumental  in  precipitating  the  decline  of  sculpture; 
and  the  tendency,  already  exhibited,  to  preflar  minute  exe- 
cution to  the  higher  qualities  of  design  was  confirmed  by 
the  popularity  it  acquired  in  the  hands  of  this  artist. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  two  styles  more  opposed 
to  each  other  than  that  adopted  by  the  sculptors  of  this  age 
and  that  of  the  great  artists  of  antiquity.  In  one  the  pe> 
vading  principle  was  simplicity  and  expression,  united  with 
beautiful  and  appropriate  form.  In  the  other,  simplicity  wa* 
of  all  things  most  studiously  avoided ;  and  complicated  ar- 
rangement in  oompositioi),  forced  action  in  the  flgutes,  flying 
draperies,  elaborate  carving  and  undercutting  (in  works  in 
marble),  and  other  means  of  little  more  than  mere  mechanical 
display,  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  create  surprise  or  to 
pleass'  the  eye.  Under  Bernini  all  the  distinctive  bounds 
of  the  classes  of  art  were  trampled  down.  Sculptors  en- 
deavoured to  imitate  the  efl^cts  of  the  pepcll,  and  archi- 
tects to  introduce  into  their  compositions  the  curved  line 
of  beauty. 

The  faults  and  i:nents  of  Bernipi  as  a  sculptor  will  be 
best  shown  by  a  refbrence  to  and  criticlsiQ  of  a  few  of 
his  beat-known  works.     His  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne, 
in  the  Villa  Borghese,  is  a  production  of  great  merit  for 
its  invention  and  power  of  telling   its  stoty.     The  god 
has   just  reached  tpe  object  of  his  pursuit,  and,  at  the 
moment  when  he  seizes  her.  Daphne's  prayer  is  heard, 
and  the  beautiful  form  is  being  metamorphosed  into  a  tree. 
Instead  of  generalising  thid  part  of  the  history,  Bernini 
appears  to  have  delighted  in  the  opportunity  of  showing  his 
skill  in  execution.     The  hair  and  drapery  of  Apollo  are 
floating;  in  the  air,  while  the  change  that  is  to  preserve  Daphne 
from  violence  is  shown  in  detail,  in  her  tressea,  the  toes 
and  fingers  becoming  elongated  into  roots  and  branches,  the 
latter  terminating  in  carefully-worked  laurel-leaves.    St, 
Peter's  at  Rotqe  contains  various  works  of  this  artist    The 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  splendid  tnqnuments  of 
Urban  VIII.  and  Alexander  VIJ.,  which  may  be  said  tfl 
exhibit    all    h)s  excellencies  and  all    his  defects.      Th9 
former  atands  opposite  a  celebrated  work  of  Ouglielmo  della 
Porta  before  mentioned  (the  monument  of  Pope  Paul  III.), 
and  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  consequences  of  losing  sight 
of  purer  principles.   Pella  Porta's  was  not  a  schopl  of  perfec- 
tion ;  htit  the  contras^^  betwpei)  the  grandeur  of  niannec  of 
his  time  ai)d  the  handicraft  display  of  Bernini's  period  is 
distressing.    Tba  cornposition  of  the  second  work   aH'idei) 
to,  the  monvtmept  of  Alexander  VII.,  is  ^s  strange  as  th<) 
execution  is  wopderful.  The  sitting  fi^pre  of  the  pope  occu- 
pies the  oei^tre  of  ^  large  and  deep  niche.    The  ^pple  of  the 
lower  part  or  ground  i!\  filled  \)p  with  curtain  and  cloud,  in 
the  corners  of  irhich  are  plunged  four  allegorical  Bfoups  or 
figures.     Of  thqse  at  the  back  of  the  reoeys  but  Utile  can 
be  seen  except  ^he   heads  and  shoulders.     In  (he  fi-ont 
corners  ^re  'fruth  and  Charity,  the  latter  a  gjgai^tjc  female, 
with  fleshy  infants  pressed  agaipst  her  breast,  to  whose 
weight  the  marble  appear*  te  yie14  wjth  all  the  elasticity 
of  a  sqft  pulpy  spbatance.    This  wprk  is  a  triumph  of  execu- 
tion, but  debased  hy  the  worst  taste.    A  group  of  the  Extacy 
of  St. Teresa  in  (he  church  Della  Vittoria  at  ^me  is  another 
instance  of  the  wan^  of  simplicity.    Iq  tbia  it  is  difficult, 
amidst  the  flqtter  of  the  drapery  and  the  anqple  convglu- 
tiop  of  clo))ds,  to  discover  either  the  figpre  of  the  saint 
or  the  subject  of  the  pomposition.    Of  the  ^iqgle  statues 
of  Bernini,  that  of  David  preparing  tq  th^o'^r  the  stone  haa 
merit  for  the  earnestpess  ana  energy  of  the  expression 
The  figure  is  a  portrait  of  the  :^rti^t,  who  was  very  youn^ 
when  he  executed  this  work.    His  statue  of  St.  Bibiana  is 
alsp  considered  one  of  his  be^t  productions;  \\\it  compared 
with  (he  St.  peciliaof  Stefopo  Maderno  (and  (he  compari- 
son )s  strictly  just,  as  both  represent  draped  feipale  figures, 
of  the  same  character,  lying  on  the  grpund),  it  is  an  interior 
work.  The  Four  poctors  of  th^  Church  si^ppprtipgthe  Chair 
of  St  Peter,  in  the  chtirch  of  that  apostle  at  Rome,  is  agn^nd 
idea:  but  its  ptf^t  in  execution  i«  iiyured  by  the  i^ant  of 
simple  unaffected  exprpg.siop  anc)  a((itpaeg.     'These  ^tatue^ 
are  colossal.    They  are  cast  in  hronze,  and  some  parts  of  tlie 
figures  and  drapejcjes  are  fic^ly  g;ilt     This  cbpipqaition, 
taking  it  altogethef,  has  a  ipagnificei)t  eifec^.      roptana 
calculated,  from   the  archives  kept   ip  Rome,   that   this 
work  must  have  cost  a  hundred  ana  seven  thpusanfl  crowns. 
The  sum  expended  on  the  whple  edifice,  up  to  his  tip^ 
was  forty-six  millions  eight  hundred  tbqusand  |t}i4  nUMtv- 
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M|fat  erowos;  and  Cicognara  thinks  he  doe«  not  axagge- 
late  when  h«  calculates  that  a  tenth  of  this  was  apent 
on  works  exacuted  under  the  direction  of  Bernini.  The 
fcontain  in  the  Piazza  Navona  at  Rome  is  one  of  the 
strange  and  daring  performances  of  this  artist.  Cicog- 
nara  observes  of  Bernuii,  that  he  was  architect,  mechanist, 
sculptoi;  and  founder.  H«  was  more  than  this.  In  proof  of 
the  versatility  of  his  talents,  mention  is  made  of  a  theatri- 
cal entertainment  f;iv«n  by  him  in  Roma ;  for  which  he 
built  the  theatre,  painted  the  scenes,  cast  the  statues,  oon- 
itructad  the  engines,  wrote  the  comedy,  and  composed  the 
music.  Bernini  lived  during  nine  pontificates;  from  that 
of  C3eBaent  VUI.  to  Innocent  XI.  No  artist  ever  had 
greater  patronage^  and  few  (nwitar  talents,  which,  unfortu- 
nately for  sculpture,  were  ill-direoted,  or  at  least  ill-disci- 
plined; the  variety  of  his  pursuits  and  his  inordinate  love 
of  picturesque  effect  ruined  the  prqgresii  of  the  ar^  in- 
duced a  fake  taste  in  patrons  ana  artists,  end,  from  the 
injury  effected  by  his  bad  euimple,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  sculpture  if  Bernini  had 
never  lived. 

Alessandro  Algaidl,  a  native  of  Bologna,  was  contem- 
porary with  Bernini,  and  executed  many  works  of  merit 
Like  other  sculptors  of  the  time,  he  was  templed  away 
from  the  more  valuable  qualities  that  should  (tnaiacterise 
sculpture,  by  the  endeavour  to  gain  distinction  by  the  dis- 
play of  execution  and  the  picturesque  effect  of  his  oom- 
positions.  The  great  work  of  Algardi  is  his  alto-rilievo, 
preserved  in  St.  Peter's,  of  the  discomfiture  of  Attila  fay  the 
miraculous  appearance  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL  This 
work  is  in  marUei,  in  five  pieces,  and  measures  about  thirty 
feet  in  height  by  neairly  eighteen  in  width.  Algardi  studied 
the  paintings  of  his  contemporaries  for  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing his  sutyeet ;  and  the  consequence  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  in  an  art  in  which  it  ui  totally  impossible  to  pro- 
duce those  effecta  of  distance,  clouds,  and  perspective  which 
only  can  be  given  by  colour.  Thera  are  merits  in  parts  of  this 
great  compoailion,  which  increase  the  regret  that  is  felt  at 
the  bulta  that  are  so  apparent  in  other  portions  of  it.  In 
the  unpleasiug  task  of  iullowing  the  traces  of  this  decay, 
it  is  refreshing  occasionally  io  find  examples  of  a  purer  taste. 
FraaeesGo  di  Quesnoy,  better  known  from  his  title  of  II  Flam- 
niogo,  was  a  native  of  Bi'ussels.  His  early  werks  are  said  to 
partake  very  much  of  the  character  of  those  of  Bernini  and 
Algardi ;  but  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  led  to  copy  and 
study  very  young  children  (.putti),  from  admiring  the 
beauty  of  thoae  iniroduced  into  his  pictures  by  Titian,  and 
he  ultimately  became  the  first  sculptor  in  this  class  of  repre- 
sentation. There  are  few,  whether  they  have  travelled  or 
aet>  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  some 
specimens  of  this  artist's  skill  in  the  round,  healthy,  playful 
eharacter  of  his  infants.  No  artist,  except  perhaps  Raf- 
ftello,  ever  succeeded  so  entirely  in  portraying  the  pecu- 
liar cbam  of  beautiful  childhood.  He  preserved  just 
the  right  medium  between  tameness  and  exaggeration. 
In  the  ehurcb  of  La  Madonna  di  Loreto  at  Rome  there 
is  a  work  by  Flammingov  which  represents  St.  Susanna, 
and  it  may  fairly  be  considered  one  uf  the  most  successful 
efforto  in  sculpture  of  the  age.  The  expression  of  the 
head  is  especially  worthy  of  attention.  It  has  simplicity 
and  intenseuass  oombibed  with  considerable  beauty  of  form. 
Francesco  Moccbi  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  his  time. 
The  work  liy  which  his  merits  may  best  be  judged  of  is  in  the 
Duomo  of  Orvieto.  It  represents  the  Annunciation,  in  two 
distinct  figares.  The  angel  is  supposed  to  be  descending, 
and  is  aupported  on  a  clona ;  while  the  Vur^n,  in  an  attitude 
ef  shrinking  modest  fear,  is  bowing  her  -head  as  she  re- 
ceives his  announcement.  Its  faults  are  the  faults  of  the 
age, — a  want  of  simplicity  and  too  much  of  the  picturesque 
in  effect.  The  figures  are  life-size,  and  executed  in  marble. 
The  fonnsare  rather  heavy,  and  want  that  refined  character 
appropriate  to  a  subject  of  this  kind.  As  examples  of  ela- 
borate execution,  further  illustrating  the  decay  of  pure 
test«  and  the  fall  of  sculpture,  the  works  of  San  Martino 
I  and  Corcadiao  may  be  notwed.  Some  statues  by  these 
artista  nta  preserved  at  Naples,  in  the  church  of  S.  Severe 
One  repreaents  the  dead  body  of  our  Saviour,  covered  with 
drapery,  under  which  may  be  traced  all  the  forms  of  the 
figure:  a  piece  of  ingenuity  of  no  vary  di£9eult  attainment, 
but  which  always  aurprises  and  delights  those  who  are  igno- 
tnnt  ot  the  mechanical  processes  of  sculpture^  and  who 
think  that  whatever  has  the  appeartutea  of  being  difficult  in 
■It  anat  be  se^aitd  nwasiue  out  their  admiration  according 


to  their  estimate  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  overoomOi 
The  other  is  a  figure  of  Modesty,  veiled.  There  is  also  a 
third  statue,  of  Deceit,  within  a  net, — a  very  curious  piece  of 
execution.  These  works  attest  the  patience  of  their  respec 
tive  authors,  and  are  monuments  of  their  bad  taste. 

The  works  of  the  contemporary  and  immediately  sueoeed- 
ing  sculptors  do  no  more  tnau  prove  the  rapid  consumm^ 
tion  of  the  fall  of  sculpture.  Occasionally  an  artist  of 
better  taste  or  higher  feeling  appeared ;  but  he  Was  not 
seconded  or  supported  by  any  refined  feeling  in  patrons, 
nor  inotting  sympathy  in  the  public ;  and  the  enumeration 
of  works  by  the  Rusconi,  Bonazzi,  Tagliapietra,  Torretti, 
Morlaiter,  Foggini,  and  others,  would  assist  but  little  in 
conveying  any  distinct  impression  of  the  slight  shades  of 
difference  in  the  generally  fallen  and  decayed  practice  of 
the  art. 

In  the  general  survey  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of 
sculpture  in  modern  Italy,  ipay  be  seen,  very  nearly,  the 
history  and  condition  of  the  art  in  other  Buropeap  ^oun- 
tries.  The  artists  of  Italy  spread  themselves  over  the  Con- 
tinent, and  wherever  works  of  design  were  required,  they 
probably  were  called  upon  to  execute  them.  The  influence  of 
the  taste  of  the  schools  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Primaticcio, 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  Rustici,  and  others,  will  be  visible  in 
the  works  of  their  different  times,  in  France  and  other 
countries;  and  even  when  it  can  be  ascertained  that  sculp 
ture  waa  produced  by  native  artists,  it  generally  will  be 
found  that  their  knowledge  of  art  was  due  to  Italian  mo- 
dels or  Italian  masters. 

The  French  historians  attribute  to  native  artists  the 
tomb  of  Philip  le  Hardl,  which  was  executed  in  14U4, 
aa  well  as  that  of  Francis  II.  The  first  sculptor  who  really 
was  distinguished  in  that  country  was  Goujon.  He  exe- 
cuted various  important  works  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Amongst  the  most  distinguished  sculptors  of  succeeding 
times  may  be  honourably  mentioned  Pilon,  Anguier,  Puget, 
Girardon,  Le  Poutre,  Le  Moine,  and  Coustou ;  but  sculp- 
ture soon  became  decorative  in  France,  and  flutter  in  com- 
pasition  and  design,  and  minuteness  in  execution,  charac- 
terised their  art  almost  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  a 
very  recent  period.  The  extreme  of  the  worst  style  of  French 
sculpture  is  seen  in  the  monument  of  Marshal  Saxe  by 
Pigal,  which  was  erected  about  the  year  1775. 

The  earliest  sculptors  of  Spain  who  are  mentioned  by 
their  historians  of  art  are  Aparicio  and  Rodolfo,  who  lived 
about  the  year  1033.  The  next  is  Jay  me  or  Jaccjues  Castyls 
of  Barcelona,  who  is  said  to  have  executed  vartous  statues 
in  the  facade  of  a  church  at  Taragona  in  the  year  1376. 
The  name  of  Anrioue  occurs  in  1380,  and  of  F.  Gonzales 
in  1399.  It  seems  nowever  that  no  great  progress  was  made 
in  the  arts  in  this  country  till  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
Spanish  artiata  went  to  Italy  to  study,  or  Italian  artista  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Spain. 

The  history  of  sculpture  iu  Germany  would  lead  us  into  a 
wide  field  of  inquiry.  It  is  not  necessary  towards  illustrating 
the  general  history  of  the  progress  of  the  art,  which  may  be 
traced  with  sufficient  accuracy  through  the  different  Italian 
schools ;  and  the  examination  of  the  causes  of  its  rise  and 
the  changes  of  style  it  has  undergone  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans would  carry  us  into  speculation,  or  at  best  into  its 
merely  natioiwl  or  local  history,  rather  than  assist  us  in 
giving  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  art.  Lalfler, 
Of  Lotfler,  is  said  to  have  executed  the  bronze  statues  which 
stand  round  the  tomb  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  at 
Inspruck;  he  died  in  1S6S.  Others  attribute  them  to  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Godi,  who  lived  at  the  beginning 
of  that  century.  The  latter  name  suggests  the  probabilitv 
that  artists  from  Italy  were  then  established  in  German} 
ot  were  called  upon  to  execute  works  of  this  description. 

The  political  disorders  in  which  Italy  was  involved  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  may  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  inactivity  in  which  the  arts  remained  for 
some  years.  The  wars  of  the  Succession  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  the  change  of  dynasty  in  Florence  in  the  yeai  1737, 
and  the  unsettled  state  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  di- 
verted men's  minds  from  such  pursuits.  Cicognara  attri- 
bute* much  also  to  the  debased  or  degraded  stale  of  feeling 
among  his  countrymen.  He  says,  'The  Italians  were  too 
much  inclined  to  love  their  state  of  slavery  and  their  ease ;  to 
prefer  the  pleasures  they  could  procure  from  other  countries, 
and  foreign  frivolities ;'  and  he  exclaims, '  Dovei  spento  ogni 
amore,  ogni  odio,  che  vita  aver'  poaaono  le  arti  che  solamente 
son  moM«  dallafimtaaia  e  dal  ouore.'  {.Sloria  delta  Scultu,  ii, 
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rol.  iii..  p.  209. )  This  condemnation  U  more  general  and  fevere 
than  appear!  to  be  warranted  by  facts,  and  it  certainly  seems 
unjust  to  attribute  to  the  moral  degradation  of  Italians  of  tiie 
eighteenth  century  the  decline  of  art  which  had  commenced 
so  bng  before.  It  is  admitted  that,  prior  to  this  time,  taste 
in  art  had  greatly  deteriorated.  The  effect  of  the  state  of 
feeling  described  as  existing  in  this  later  time  was  to  leave 
sculpture  in  its  fallen  state,  when  a  little  energy  might  pos- 
sibly have  restored  it.  From  1748  to  1796  Italy  enjoyed  an 
uninterrupted  course  of  peace ;  and  it  is  true  that  during 
that  period  there  scarcely  was  a  work  in  scnlpturer  of  any 
magnitude  or  comparative  excellence  produced. 

The  first  sovereign  who  contributed  to  revive  the  arts 
from  this  state  of  torpor  was  Charles  III.  of  Naples.  He 
encouraged  architecture  on  a  grand  and  extensive  scale. 
At  Rome,  Cardinal  Albani  formed  a  collection  of  the  finest 
remains  of  antient  sculpture  that  could  be  procured ;  and 
by  attaching  to  him  all  the  most  distinguished  litterati  and 
the  best  artists  of  his  day,  made  his  palace  the  resort  of  all 
who  felt  an  interest  in  the  pursuits  to  which  be  himsielf  was 
so  devoted.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  *  Hadrian  of  his 
age,'  as  Cardinal  Albani  has  been  justly  called,  Winckel- 
man  produced  the  first  work  in  which  the  history  of  the  arts 
of  desiirn  had  been  treated  in  a  learned,  philosophical,  and 
scholarfike  manner ;  and  it  has  been  the  model  and  ground- 
work of  all  succeeding  and  improved  works  upon  the  same 
subject.  The  popes  Clement  XII.  and  Benedict  XIV.,  as 
well  as  Clement  XIII.  and  Clement  XIV.,  contributed  also 
to  create  a  feeling  for  the  sculpture  of  the  antients  by  accu- 
mulating monumentsof  various  kinds  in  the  pontifical  palace. 
To  Clement  XIV.  we  are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  the 
Museo  Clementine  in  the  Vatican ;  which  received  such  noble 
additions  by  the  liberality  of  his  successor  Pius  VI.,  that  the 
name  of  the  latter  pontiff  was  associated  with  that  of  its  foun- 
der in  giving  a  title  to  the  colleetion ;  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  gallery  of  antient  sculpture  is  still  known  as 
the  Museo  Pio-Clementino.  Till  Pius  VI.  issued  an  order 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  works  of  art,  the  remains  of  an- 
tiauity  discovered  in  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood  could  be 
sold  and  taken  out  of  the  country.  The  pope,  desiring  to 
increase  his  collection,  and  preserve  to  Rome  whatever 
could  be  recovered  bv  excavation,  prohibited  anything  being 
removed  out  of  his  dominions  without  a  special  permission. 
This  order  procured  for  his  agents  the  first  choice  of  what- 
ever statues  or  other  monuments  of  sculpture  were  found ; 
and  the  extensive  purchases  effected  by  this  means  soon 
filled  the  Vatican  with  works  of  antient  sculpture,  which, 
with  the  additions  made  by  succeeding  popes,  nave  made  it 
the  most  celebrated  as  it  is  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
its  kind  in  the  world.  The  discovery  of  the  bng  buried  re- 
mains of  art  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  led  to  the 
fbrmation  of  a  museum  of  the  same  kind  at  Portici ;  and 
in  bronces  especially,  the  Neapolitan  collection  is  without  a 
rival.  Among  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  who  contributed  to  the 
revival  of  design,  Leopold,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  must 
likewise  be  included.  The  sculptors  of  this  period  were  Cava- 
ceppi,  Penna,  and  a  few  others,  in  whose  hands  sculpture 
made  some  progress  towards  a  more  healthy  state.  The  im- 
mediate influence  of  the  Bernini  school  had  ceased  to  be  felt, 
and  the  opportunity  was  given,  which  these  artists  in  some 
degree  availed  themselves  of,  to  introduce  art  upon  purer 
principles.  It  must  be  admitted  that  what  they  produced 
was  eminently  deficient  in  original  feeling;  and  their  best 
works  were  little  more  than  somewhat  tame  copies  or  adap- 
tations of  antient  subjects  and  models;  but  at  least  the  prac- 
tice of  the  art  was  continued,  and  when  men  of  greater 
power  and  more  vigorous  minds  appeared,  they  had  not  to 
begin  afresh  f^om  the  infancy  of  sculpture,  nor  fl-om  the 
miserably  low  point  to  which  the  Bernini  manner  bad  re- 
duced it.  Before  touching  upon  the  most  celebrated  sculp- 
tors who  reformed  and  restored  the  taste  for  art  in  our  age^ 
we  shall  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  sculpture  in 
England. 

The  Britons  had  not  the  advantage  of  very  skilful  in- 
structors in  the  Roman  soldiers  by  whom  the  country  was 
so  long  held  in  subjection,  but  during  this  foreign  dominion 
the  native  inhabitants  had  learned  to  adopt  many  of  the 
arts.  The  making  of  arms  and  coining  money  had  also 
taught  them  some  important  processes  in  the  more  re- 
fined arts,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  not  allowed 
to  til\  into  eniire  disuse;  and  it  appears  that  after  the 
departure  of  the  Romans  the  Britons  continued  to  practise 
•ome  branobes  of  sculpture.     Speed  (quoted  by  Flaxman, 


Leef.  1.)  says  that  'king  Cadwallo,  being  buried  in  St, 
Martin's  church,  near  Ludgate,  bis  image,  great  end  ter- 
rible, triumphantly  riding  on  horseback,  artificially  cast  in 
brass,  was  placed  on  the  western  gate  of  the  city,'  &c.  Th« 
workmanship  of  this  'great  and  terrible'  statue  was  doubt- 
less very  rune  and-  barbarous,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find 
the  tradition  of  a  work  of  art  cast  in  brass  in  this  country  at 
soearlfadate.    The  death  of  Gadwallo  is  placed  at  a.d.  677. 

The  edifices  erected  in  England  after  the  final  settlement 
of  the  Saxons  in  this  country,  and  down  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  seem  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  same  style,  ex- 
hibiting plain  fortress-like  construction,  and  repetitions  of 
heavy  columns  and  arches.  Sculpture  was  so  little  em- 
ployed, that  it  is  believed  there  is  no  sepulchral  statue  in 
England  of  earlier  date  than  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  though  the  French  had  begun  to  decorate  their 
coffin-lids  with  figures,  &c.  as  early  as  the  ninth.  We  may 
conclude  therefore  that  this  practice  was  first  introduced  into 
the  country  at  the  Norman  invasion. 

All  the  oldest  monuments  in  which  figures  are  thus  re- 
presented are  of  ecclesiastics.  Two  specimens  of  these  sculp- 
tured effiges,  carved  in  very  low  relief  on  coHin-shaped  slaba, 
may  be  seen  in  the  doistersof  Westminster  Abbey.  They  are 
supposed  to  represent  two  abbots,  Vitalis,  who  died  in  1087, 
and  Crispinus,  who  died  in  1117.  Similar  monuments  are 
preserved  in  Worcester  cathedral,  of  St.  Oswald  and 
Bishop  Wulstan.  These  sculptures,  of  extremely  rude 
design  and  workmanship,  have  been  much  injured  by  time 
and  violence,  but  they  are  curious  as  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  kind  in  this  country.  It  has  been  thought  prob»- 
ble  that  one  reason  for  not  decorating  with  figures,  or  any 
distinguishing  device,  the  stone  coffins  in  which  more  illus- 
trious persons  were  enclosed,  was  to  preserve  them  from  the 
chance  of  violence  which  might  have  been  offered  to  them, 
in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  ornaments  that  usually 
were  deposited  with  individuals  of  exalted  rank.  Severid 
monuments  of  bishops  and  abbots  which  have  been  opened 
have  shown  the  deceased  fully  habited  in  his  episcopal  robes, 
with  his  ring  on  his  hand,  and  an  enriched  crosier  either 
lying  by  his  side  or  across  the  body.  The  more  sncred 
character  of  the  occupant  of  the  tomb,  and  of  the  object* 
buried  with  him,  might  prevent  any  indignity  being  offered 
to  them  ;  but  kings  and  princes  would  not  be  considered  in 
the  same  view,  and,  as  they  would  no  doubt  be  even  more 
richly  dressed  than  ecclesiastics,  however  high  their  rank, 
their  tombs  would  offer  greater  temptation  to  sacrilegious 
avarice.  The  circumstance  of  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus 
in  Winchester  cathedral  being  entirely  devoid  of  ornament 
may  be  ^hus  accounted  for.  That  of  Gundred,  daughter 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  at  St.  John's  church,  Southover, 
is  inscribed,  and  embellished  with  foliage,  heads,  and  other 
decorations,  but  there  is  no  figure  of  the  deceased  on  it. 

When  the  Crusaders  returned  from  the  Holy  Land,  they 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  England  a  taste  for  the  mag- 
nificence they  had  witnessed  in  foreia;n  countries,  and  imi- 
tations were  attempted  of  the  rich  foliage  and  other  decora- 
tions employed  in  their  architecture.  In  the  west  door  of 
Rochester  cathedral  are  some  figures  so  applied. 

We  believe  the  earliest  specimen  in  England  of  figures 
in  armour  is  of  the  time  of  Rirhard  I.  Those  in  the 
Temple  church,  of  Magnaville  or  Mandeville,  earl  of  Essex, 
and  of  two  other  knights  similarly  habited,  are  probably  of 
this  date. 

The  first  example  that  occurs  in  England  of  a  monu- 
mental figure  in  royal  costume  is  that  of  king  John,  on  his 
tomb  in  Worcester  cathedral.  An  interesting  proof  that  the 
figures  carved  on  the  lids  of  tombs  were  tolerably  accurate 
representations  of  the  persons  whose  remains  they  contained, 
was  afforded  by  the  opening  of  the  coffin  of  king  John  in 
the  year  1797.  The  body,  &c.  was  in  a  state  of  sufficient 
preservation  to  show  that  it  had  been  dressed  in  precisely 
the  same  costume  as  that  represented  in  the  sculptured 
effigy. 

Wells  cathedral  was  built  by  Bishop  Joceline,  who  died 
in  1242.  The  west  front  of  this  church  is  richly  studded 
with  sculpture,  consisting  of  representations,  in  relief,  of 
Scripture  subjects,  and  of  statues,  many  of  them  of  colossal 
dimensions,  of  kings,  queens, '  saints,  bishops,  and  other 
patrons  or  dignitaries  of  the  church.  This  work  must  have 
been  in  progress  at  the  time  that  Niccolo  Pisano,  the  restorer 
of  sculpture  in  Italy,  was  exercising  his  art  in  his  own 
country.  Flaxman  (Lecturet  on  Sculpture)  thinks  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  sculpture  was  by  English  artists.   Some 
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•f  the  statttca  exhibit  much  grace  and  Bimplicity,  and,  allow- 
ing for  the  very  rude  state  of  art  at  the  time  they  were  pro- 
duced, they  deserve  the  attention  of  the  curious.  The 
Kulptuie  of  the  succeeding  reign  was  probahly  by  Italian 
artista,  sehoUxs  or  imitators  of  Nioeolo  Piaano,  and  who  tra- 
Telled  about  in  search  of  employment  in  those  countries 
where  ecclesiastical  buildings  were  being  erected.  The 
richly  decorated  Crosses  that  were  raised  to  distinguish  the 
fpota  wherein  the  body  of  Queen  Eleanor  rested,  were  pro- 
bably by  these  artists,  as  well  as  the  statnes  of  Edward  I. 
and  Eleanor  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  flat  brasses  with 
figures  sculptured,  ot  rather  engraved  on  them,  and  let  into 
stone  slabs,  are  mostly  of  the  fourteenth  century,  few  being 
met  with  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 

Under  Bdward  III.  it  appears  that  our  own  countrymen 
were  capable  of  exercising  some  branches  of  the  arts  of  de- 
sign. Ilany  specimens  of  that  date  remain  to  prove  both 
tM  extent  to  which  sculpture  was  employed,  and  the  merit 
of  the  artists  by  whom  the  several  works  were  executed. 
Some  interesting  examples  of  art  of  the  fourteenth  century 
may  be  seen  in  three  recumbent  statues  in  memory  of  the 
sons  of  Edward  III. :  one  is  of  the  Black  Prince,  in  Canter- 
bnry  cathedral ;  another  of  Prince  William  of  Windsor,  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  and  the  third  of  Prince  William  of 
Hatfield,  in  York  Minster.  These  works  were  executed 
between  the  years  1344  and  1378.  There  are  also  three 
remartwble  windows  of  this  date  at  Dorchester  church 
near  Oxford :  one  of  them  is  adorned  with  between  twenty 
and  thirty  small  statues  relating  to  the  genealogy  of  our 
Saviour;  the  others  contain  reliefii  representing  Scripture 
subjects.  Various  other  equally  interesting  works,  exhibit- 
ing the  progress  of  the  art,  belong  to  this  date ;  and  the 
names  of  several  English  artists  employed  by  Edward  III. 
at  Westminster  are  recorded.  (Hutory  qf  Wettmiruter 
Palace,  by  Smith ;  Flaxman,  &o.)  The  figure,  in  plate  ar- 
mour, of  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  on  bis  tomb  in  the 
Warwick  chapel,  with  the  numerous  smaller  statues  let 
into  niebes  around  it,  are  the  work  of  William  Austin,  an 
English  sculptor  and  founder.    It  was  executed  in  1439. 

The  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  'of  rich  architectural 
decoration  that  exists  in  this  or  perhaps  any  country.  The 
statues  within  and  without  it  are  said  to  have  amounted 
originally  to  3000,  but  the  number  is  probably  exaggerated. 
An  Italian  artist,  Torreggiano,  assisted  in  the  construction 
of  this  magnificent  tomb;  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  was  employed  on  the  tomb  on  ly,  and  that  -the  greater 
portion  of  the  sculptures  in  other  parts  of  the  chapel  were  exe- 
cuted before  he  arrived  in  the  country,  and  it  is  presumed 
they  were  the  productions  of  native  artists.  Some  of  these 
statues  show  a  beautiful  feeling  for  art,  and  are  well  worthy 
of  attention  (br  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  their  action,  and 
for  the  tasteful  arrangement  and  careful  execution  of  the 
draperies. 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  I.  sculpture 
fell  into  neglect  Indeed  it  frequently  happened  that, 
during  the  religious .  animosities  and  the  party  violence 
that  prevailed,  works  of  art,  and  more  especially  works  of 
sculpture,  were  purposely  destroyed.  Charles  I.  showed  a 
strong  disposition  to  encourage  the  arts.  The  celebrated 
Cartoons  of  Raphael  were  purchased  by  order  of  the  king, 
and,  with  other  fine  works,  were  brought  into  this  country. 
In  this  reign  we  meet  with  the  names  of  English  sculptors. 
Christmas  executed  a  monument  to  Sir  William  Pitt  and 
his  lady,  at  Stratbfieldsay  in  Hampshire ;  and  Stone  is  the 
anthor  of  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  memory 
of  Sir  George  Holies,  which  is  not  without  merit  Gene- 
lalty  speaking  however,  the  style  and  composition  of  these  and 
other  works  of  the  time  are  utterly  worthless,  but  there  is 
some  boldness  occasionally  in  the  conception,  which  may 
claim  for  them  a  passing  notice.  The  sculpture  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  Monument  of  London  representing  Charles 
II.,  attended  by  allegorical  groups,  raisins  tfaeCity  of  London 
(under  the  form  of  a  prostrate  female  figure),  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  pseudo- classical  and  false  taste,  in  art,  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  After  this  time,  the  principal  works  in 
England  were  by  foreigners  ;  and  the  names  that  most  fre- 
quently oecur  are  Cibber,  Steevens,  De  Vere,  Bertocini, 
Scbeemacker,  and  Roubiliac,  as  the  authors  of  monuments 
and  whatever  other  productions  that  were  required  in 
sculpture.  This  variety  of  artists,  as  Flaxman  observes, 
from  different  oonntnes, — ^French,  Flemings,  and  Italians, 
-tometimes  brought  the  ttste  of  John  Gonjon  or  Puget, 


sometimes  a  debased  imitation  of  John  di  Bologiia  and 
the  Florentine  school,  and  sometimes  the  taste  of  Bernini, 
but  never  a  pure  and  sound  principle.  In  1766  ao 
English  sculptor,  Nathaniel  Read,  executed  a  monu- 
ment, which  may  be  seen  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in 
memory  of  Admiral  Tyrrell.  It  would'  not  be  easy  to  con- 
vey by  description  any  just  idea  of  the  strange  conceits  and 
incongruous  imagery  that  abound  in  this  work ;  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  inscription  it  would  be  impossible  to  com- 
prehend the  purpose  and  subject  of  the  artist's  ingenious, 
and,  it  may  truly  be  said,  costly  labours.  Admiral  Tyrrell 
died  at  sea,  and  his  body  was  committed  to  the  deep.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  composition  are  three  allegorical 
figures,  life-size ;  one  of  them  represents  Ireland,  as  the 
admiral,  we  are  told,  was  descended  from  an  anlient  family 
of  that  country,  and  above  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  deceased. 
The  '  Historical  Description  of  Westminster  Abbey,'  after 
giving  the  explanatory  inscription,  notices  the  work  in  the 
following  words :  '  On  a  piece  of  rock — "  The  sea  shall  give  up 
her  dead,  and  every  one  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  hu 
works."  The  figures  of  History,  Navigation,  and  Hihernia 
are  well  cut ;  they  are  represented  among  the  rocks,  with 
the  sea  above  their  heaos,  the  admiral  himself  ascending 
amidst  heavy  clouds.'  This  fiilly  describes  the  style  of  the  art 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Allego- 
rical pictures  were  executed  in  stone  and  marble,  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  explanations  attached  to 
the  work  in  order  to  enable  the  spectator  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  sculpture.  The  monuments  contain 
every  variety  of  a  most  confined  idea ;  and  Time,  Fame,  and 
Death,  represented  in  the  most  absurd,  and  often  most  ob- 
jectionable forms,  are  made  the  accompanying  illustration 
to  almost  every  work  on  which  the  sculptor  was  employed. 
The  works  of  Roubiliac,  with  all  their  defects,  have  merits 
which  redeem  them  from  this  general  and  deserved  con- 
demnation [R0VBI1.IA.C]  ;  but,  with  the  qualified  exception 
in  bis  favour,  the  productions  of  the  artists  who  practised 
with  him,  and  after  his  death,  can  only  be  classed  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  art ;  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  anything 
more  false  and  poor  than  the  style  that  prevailed. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  first  step  was  taken 
towards  formingin  England  a  national  collection  of  antient 
works  of  art.  The  Townley  Marbles  were  purchased  by  a 
grant  of  parliament,  and  placed  in  the  British  Museum  in 
the  year  1808.  Since  this  period  the  collection  has  been 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  the  Athenian  (or  Elgin)  Marbles, 
the  Pbigalian  Marbles,  various  fine  bronzes,  and  other  valua- 
ble specimens  of  antient  sculpture. 

The  honour  of  giving  a  new  direction  to  taste,  or  rather, 
of  leading  it  back  to  a  recognition  of  true  principles,  is  emi- 
nently due  to  Flaxman  and  Canova.  'To  Canova  Italr 
owes  her  emaooipation  from  thoso  false  perceptions  which 
had,  from  the  influence  of  the  Bernini  school,  so  long  di- 
verted the  current  of  pure  taste. ....  To  Flaxman  the  art 
owes  equal  obligation.  Banks  had  corrected  the  grosser  im- 
purities, and  had  stemmed  the  torrent  of  bad  taste.'  '  No 
modem  sculptor  has  entered  so  deeply  into  the  recesses  of 
antient  art  as  Flaxman ;  his  style  was  founded  upon  their 
principles,  combined  with  the  simplicity  of  the  Pitani  and 
others  of  the  fourteenth  century.'  The  above  short  extracts 
from  the  address  of  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  who  succeeded 
Flaxman  as  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
place  the  merits  of  these  two  distinguished  artiste— the  re- 
storers of  sculpture— in  their  true  light.  In  the  Theseus  of 
Canova,  one  of  his  best  and  earliest  works,  we  recognise  the 
long-lost  purity  of  form  and  a  decided  devotion  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  antique.  In  the  designs  of  Flaxman  simpli- 
city, grace,  and  expression  resume  their  influence,  in  place 
of  the  affectation  and  display  of  fanciful  ingenuity  that  had 
so  long  prevailed.  The  later  works  of  Canova  show  a  ten- 
dency in  that  great  artist  to  a  more  minute  execution  and 
attention  to  small  parts  than  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
best  taste  in  sculpture ;  and  it  maybe  objected  to  Flaxman, 
that,  in  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  and  impressive  in 
design,  he  too  often  nep:lected  the  means  of  making  his 
works  effective  in  execution ;  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  enter 
here  >into  a  critical  examination  of  their  respective  merits 
and  defects.  Their  works,  the  best  evidence  of  the  supe- 
riority of  these  distinguished  sculptors,  are  before  the  world, 
and  a  comparison  of  their  productions  with  those  of  the 
entire  series  of  artists  from  the  time  of  Michel  Angelo  (and 
the  best  of  his  immediate  foilowais)  down  to  our  own  age, 
will  at  onoe  exhibit  theii  merit  in  its  true  point  of  view — in 
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th*  ia<la«lMb  they  have  had  in  ratoring  a  dcgmded  and 
liltoii  ttrt  to  its  propaT  poiitina. 

Mtehanintl  iVoeon  nf  Soitlptmrn>—Jh9  techaioal  or 
meehani«al  pnaeatses  of  cculptura  are  for  the  moat  part 
•stremely  simple.  The  aculptor,  having  ooneaived  or 
invented  hii  aubjeot,  uiually  begins  by  making  a  slight 
tketcb  of  it,  either  drawing  it  on  W^,  or  at  once  mo* 
delling  it,  in  small,  in  day  or  wax.  This  preliminary  step 
•tiables  bim  to  judge  of  the  arrangemwtt,  aad  to  correct  and 
improve  the  general  eompoattion  at  his  figure  or  group.  He 
next  proeeeds  to  build  up  his  statue  of  the  desired  si<e.  The 
flrst  thing  necessary  is  to  oonstruet  a  sortof  ii«eiNH,  or  she* 
leton,  by  whioh  the  clay  may  be  supported.  This  is  made  of 
wood  or  iron,  according  to  the  strength  required,  aud  the 
limbs  are  usually  made  moveable,  by  attaching  the  skeleton 
parta  to  the  main  support,  or  trunk,  by  wire  joints.  The 
flgure  is  then  built  up  in  elay ;  and  whether  it  is  ultimately 
to  be  draped  or  not,  it  should  always  be  modBlled  naked,  in 
arder  that  the  true  forms  may  be  easily  distinguished,  and 
the  drapery- made  to  Ml  naturally.  In  modelkng  in  tvlitff, 
a  plane,  or  ground  as  it  is  eatled,  is  prepared,  upon  whidi 
the  sculptor  oareftilly  draws  his  design.  The  clay  is  then 
laid  and  pressed  upon  this,  the  outline  of  the  figures  being 
bounded  by  the  lines  of  th«  drawing.  The  prqoction  or  full- 
ness of  the  forms  must  of  course  depend  upon  the  fancy  of 
the  artist,  or  thepurposeor  situation  for  whish  the  work  may 
be  intended.  The  same  rule  with  iwpeot  to  modelling  the 
AgunM  naked  should  be  observed  here  as  in  figures  or  groups 
in  the  *  round.'  To  preserve  the  models  from  shrinking  and 
•ncking,  it  is  necessary  to  sprinkle  tiie  olay  oooasionaJiy 
with  wmter ;  and  on  leaving  them,  to  eover  them  over  with 
damp  cloths. 

The  nest  prooeas  is 'casting.*  The  model  being  eom- 
pl<Med,  a  mixture  is  made  of  plaster  of  Fhris  and  water, 
which  is  thrown  over  the  whole.  When  this  is'  sat,'  or  hard- 
MMd,  the  efaty  within  it  is  picked  out,  and  there  remains  an 
•net  mould  of  tbn  model.  This  is  washed,  and  the  inte- 
rior is  brushed  over  with  any  greasy  suhetanoe,  usually  a 
eempositiun  of  oil  and  soap,  to  prevent  the  fresh  plaster, 
with  whiah  it  is  next  to  be  mled,  from  adhering  too  firmly  to 
it.  After  the  mould  is  thoroughly  filled  in  all  its  parta  with 
this  plaster,  mixed  to  about  the  coasistaney  of  cream,  the 
latter  is  left  to  set.  The  mould  is  then  '  knocked  off'  wilJi 
ehiseis,  and  a  '  cast'  of  the  model  is  piodueed  entire.  If  it  is 
intended  to  execute  the  work  in  bronxe,  the  same  general 
principle  is  observed  in  the  moulding;  but  there  are  parti- 
eulsr  processes  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  enable  the 
mould  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  metal,  aad  to  ensure  the 
soundness  of  the  'cast'  [Bsonse.] 

In  copying  a  model  in  marble,  the  first  step  is  to  prepaiw 
two  stones  m  the  same  sixe,  or  at  least  with  an  exactly  cai>' 
nsponding  graduated  scale  marked  on  the  front  of  eaeh, 
on  whioh  the  block  of  marble  and  the  model  are  respectively 
to  be  placed.  The  Croats  of  the  two  scales  are  so  constructed 
or  fitted  up,  that  a '  pointing'  instrameot  can  be  applied  to 
them.  This  instrument  is  usu^y  composed  of  a  pole  or 
standard,  to  which  a  long  brass  or  steel '  needle,' — capable 
of  being  extended  and  withdrawn,  loosened  or  fixed,  and 
moved  In  every  direction  by  means  of  ball-and-socket 
joints,— is  attached.  This  is  made  to  touch  a  particular  part 
of  the  model.  The  whole  instrument  is  then  removed  to  the 
scal^tone  on  which  the  rough  block  is  placed,  aud  the 
marble  is  cat  away  till  the  needle  reaches  as  bt  into  the 
block  as  it  had  been  fixed  at  upon  the  moduL  A.  pencil 
mark  is  tlusn  made  upon  the  two  corxespondinK  parts  of  the 
model  and  block,  end  thus  what  is  technicaUy  called  '  a 
point'  is  taken.  This  process  is  repeated  till  the  numerous 
points  at  fixed  depths,  corresponding  throughout  with  the 
surfsce  of  the  model,  are  attained,  and  a  rough  copy  of  the 
sculptor's  original  work  is  thiu  mechanically  made.  These 
instruments  for  pointing  marble  statues  are  not  always  con- 
structed in  precisely  the  same  manner.  The  practice  of 
different  sculptor*  has  suggested  various  changes  in  detail,  by 
which  either  the  movement  of  the  whole  machine  from  one 
scale-stone  to  the  other  is  facilitated,  or  a  greater  rapidity 
and  security  in  taking  points  is  attained ;  but  the  principle 
on  which  they  act  seems  to  be  exactly  similar  in  alL  The 
statue  being  rudely  blocked  out  or  pointed,  the  marble  is 
in  this  state  put  into  the  hands  of  a  superior  workman 
ealled  a  carver,  who  copies  the  minuter  portion*  of  the 
work,  by  means  of  chiseb  of  various  sises,  rasps,  and  files ; 
the  pencil  marka  or  points  showing  him  the  limits  beyond 
whieh  he  is  ant  to  penetcalo  into  ths  raarUe.    When  the 


carver  has  carried  the  work  as  &r  as  the  scolptor  desires,  be 
proceeds  himself  to  givw  it  the  finishing  strokes,  by  retouch- 
ing and  improving  the  details  of  fbrm  and  expression,  by 
producing  varieties  of  texture  and  surface,  ana  by  giving 
that  general  quality  or  appearance  to  the  whole  which  ooa- 
stitutes  what  is  termed  harmony  of  eSeot. 

SCURF  is  a  material  composed  of  minute  portions  of 
the  dry  external  scales  of  the  cuticle.  These  are,  in  mo- 
derate quantity,  continually  separated  by  the  friction  to 
whieh  the  sur&oe  of  the  body  is  subjeot,  and  are  in  duw 
proportion  replaoed  by  others  deposited  on  the  inner  sur&ca 
of  the  cuticle.  Sometimes  however  they  separate  in  un- 
natural quantitiea,  and  this  constitutes  the  aisease  called 
Pityriasis.    [PirTBlAail.] 

SCURVY.  Thw  wonl,  as  well  as  its  Latin  synon^-m 
«eorbHtiu,  has  bean  used  very  vaguely,  both  by  medica.1 
men  and  by  the  publio  at  lar^e^  to  designate  various 
diseases  of  the  skin,  often  differing  essentially  from  each 
other.  Its  derivatives,  teorbtUic  and  antuoorbutic,  of  which 
the  former  is  employed  to  designate  a  supposed  virus,  the 
source  of  these  diiieases,  and  the  latter  the  remedies  em- 
ployed for  their  cure,  have  been  misapplied  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Scurvy,  properly  so  called,  is  a  malady  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture, which  occurs  either  at  sea  or  on  land  as  the  result  of 
various  moral  and  physical  causes  of  disease,  especially  of 
deficient  nutriment  and  a  scaroity  or  total  deprivation  of 
sueoulent  vegetables  or  fruits.     Its  origin   is  involved  ia 
obscurity,  and  it  is  a  question  still  oebated  whether  it 
was  known  to  the  Greeka  and  Romans.    Of  its  prevalence 
in  ths  middle  ages  we  have  abundant  testimony,  but  the 
frecfuent  famines  that  resulted  from  the  imperfect  state  of 
agriculture  at  that  day  gave  rise   to   so  many  dijieaseSk 
whieh,   though   different,  yet  had  mtmy  points  of  resem- 
blaace,  that   we   run  considerable  hazard  of  confoundiag 
them.     Thus  there  is  a  groat  similarity  between  scurvy, 
the  disease  which  was  then  called   St.   Anthony's  fir^ 
•rgotiam  (the-  peculiar  disease  produced  by  spurred  rye  or 
other  gmin),  and  some  of  the  pestilential  fevers  of  the 
middle  agea,  both  in  their   causes  and   symptoms,  and 
tfaMB  can   be  no    doubt    that   the  chroniclers  of   those 
times  ofteo  mistook  one  fur  the  other.    It  is  eustomsny 
to   fix  upon  the   year   1264  as    the   date   of  the    first 
authentic  mention  of  the  malady,  which  then  appeared  in 
the  Cfariatian  wmy  during   the   campaign   of   St.  Louis 
in   Bgypt.     In  the  north  of  Europe   however  it  would 
seem   that  scurvy  has  been  known   from  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity,   and   until    within  the    last    two    centu- 
ries it  prevailed   there  endemically.    With  the  improve- 
ments in  gardening  and  agrieuUureg  it  gradually  became 
leas  fi'equent,  and  land-scurvy  is  now  nearly  extinct   in 
Burope.     As   lale  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it 
was  common  not  only  among  the  peasants  on  ths  borders  of 
the  Baltic,  but  it  prevailed  in  Scotland  and  in  some  of  the 
c«a-port  towns  of  J>evonshir«  and  Cornwall,  breaking  out  in 
winter,  and  disappearing  as  vegetable  food  became  mora 
abundant  with  the  return  of  spring.    Even  down  to  the 
present  day  the  disease  has  occurred  in  camps,  as  in  the 
French  army  of  the  Alps  at  the  close  uf  the  last  century ;  aud 
in  besieged  towns  whose  inhabitants  have  been  deprived  of 
fresh  vegetables.    A  famous  French  physician,  M.  Foder£^ 
mentions  that  isolated  cases  occur  every  year  in  the  more 
unhealthy  quarters  of  Paris.    Some  of  its  earlier  symptoma 
may  ooeasiotially  be  observed  in  patients  admitted  into  the 
London  hospitals ;  and  our  Prison  Reports  prove  it  to  be 
by  no  means   uncommon  in  persons   sentenced   to   long 
periods  of  confinement.    Diseases  are  still  endemic  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe,  which  present  a  great  analogy  to 
scurvy  both  in  their  causes  aad  symptoms;  such  as  the 
Radesyge  in  Norway,  the  Mai  de  la  Rosa  in  the  province  of 
Asturias  in  Spain,  and  the  Pellagra  in  Lombardy. 

But  though  frequent  upon  land,  it  is  at  sea  that  the 
ravages  of  scurvy  have  been  most  severely  felt,  and  any  one 
at  all  familiar  with  the  accounts  of  our  early  navigators 
must  remember  many  heart-rending  tales  of  suffering  which 
they  record.  Even  as  recently  as  the  time  of  Lord  Anson 
scurvy  was  so  fatal  that  during  the  first  two  years  of  hb 
voyage  he  lost  more  than  four-fifths  of  bis  original  crew 
The  sagacity  of  Captain  Cook  bowevw,  only  thirty  yean 
afterwards,  suggeeted  to  him  such  means  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  his  ship's  company,  that  in  a  voyage  of 
more  than  three  years  only  one  sailor  of  the  Resolution  died. 
The  improvements  whieh,  at  Mm  suggeation  principally  of 
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the  late  Sir  O.  Blane,  wen  introdae«d°into  tke  vMiMning  I 
of  the  niTT  at  the  end  of  the  last  eentury,  an^  eapeoially  th* 
free  emploTment  of  lemon-jaiee,  have  banished  this  disease 
from  oar  navy,  though  it  is  still  by  no  meaas  infrequent  in 
the  TBerehant  service. 

The  causes  and  treatment  of  Scurvy  are  deieribed  under 
ANTiscoKBtmca.  The  reader  may  also  eontult  with  advan- 
tage, '  A  Treatise  of  the  Scurvv,*  by  James  Lind,  M.D., 
Bdinbargh,  1 7S9,  and  Dr.  Budd's '  IVeatise  on  Sourvy,'  in 
Toi.  V.  of  the  '  Library  of  Praetieal  M«dicina.*  The  Mlow- 
ing  remarks  may  be  considered  as  an  addition  to  what  was 
said  some  years  ago  on  the  canses  of  ^curvjr,  iq  the  article 
AimscoBStrncs. 

The  use  of  salt  provisions  has  been  ver^  jrenerally  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  powerful  exciting  causes  of 
Korry.  This  notion  howe%-er  is  not  altogether  fVee  trom 
error,  for  scurvy  occurs  even  among  those  who  never  taste 
salted  food.  Such  was  the  case  with  some  of  our  tro<>ps 
quartered  in  the  province  of  Adelaide  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  among  whom  scurvy  appeared  in  the  year  1836.  The 
men  at  that  time  had  no  hard  duty  to  perform,  and  were 
supplied  with  fresh  meat  in  abundance,  but  were  deprived 
of  vegetables.  The  annual  ocourrenee  of  scurvy  among  the 
inmates  of  the  lanalie  asylum  at  Moorshedabad  in  India 
is  an  additional  conflrmntion  of  the  same  tact.  We  may 
with  more  propriety  refer  the  disease  to  the  absence  of  vege- 
tables than  to  any  directly  injuriaua  efiects  produced  by  salt 
proviiions. 

The  greatest  attention  to  ventilation  was  not  found 
daring  Lsrd  Anson's  voyage  to  diminish  the  severity  of  the 
disease;  and  this  circurostanoe,  ouipled  with  other  facts, 
such  as  the  non-ooourrenoe  of  scurvy  in  the  ill-ventilated 
houses  of  the  poor  in  London,  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
impure  air  is  not  an  exciting  cause  of  scurvy. 

Some  facts  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  cold  and 
moisture  tend  much  to  produce  sourvy,  but  Dr.  Budd,  in 
his  able  treatise  on  sourvy,  in  the  '  Library  of  Practical 
Medicine,'  states  that  the  men  admitted  with  scurvy  into 
the  Dmidnought  hoapilaVship  come  almost  exclusively 
from  the  Mauritius,  India.  Ceylon,  or  Chinft.  The  non- 
existence of  scurvy  at  Veiiiee,  itnd  in  other  similar  situa- 
tions, proves  that  moisture  (tlope  eannot  produce  the 
disease. 

It  has  been  asserted)  but  pever  fiatisikotorily  proved,  that 
scurry  is  propagated  by  QRPtagion ;  ail  opipion  which  is  now 
usually  regarded  as  erroneous. 

From  all  investigations,  V9  Qtsy  ^pclude  that  there  is 
one  condition  which  never  fjtils  (e  prpduce  scurvy  in 
person*,  however  wious  their  qtu^Uon;  tn^y  be  in  otljer 
respects,  namely,  a  prolonged  abstinence  (ropj  supculent 
regetableti  or  fVuits  or  thejr  pr^erved  jijic^s  ^  an  article  of 
fowl.  But  we  are  hardly  warr»p^d  in  ^s^erting,  ?s  some 
men  of  eminence  have  done,  that  A  deflcieppy  of  vegetable 
food  is  the  only  cause  c^p^bj^  of  producing  ^cur^Y-  A  dis- 
ease verv  similar  to  sourvy,  which  Use4  tQ  fttt»pV  t^e  pegroes 
io  the  West  Indies,  was  attributed  to  their  living  exclu- 
sively upon  bananas,  and  its  cure  consisted  in  changing 
their  diet,  and  giving  them  fish  and  flesh  to  eat.  Bad 
nutriment,  of  whatever  l^ind,  will,  according  to  M.  Foder£, 
sometimes  produce  t)te  disease,  and  Dr.  If  enderson,  a  naval 
surgeon,  recently  stated  in  a  medica}  periodical,  that  he  has 
seen  scurvy  occur  in  persons  who  were  taking  daily  doses 
of  l«>raon-juice  as  a  prophylactic  against  the  disease. 

Previous  debility  appears  to  predispose  to  scurvy,  as  does 
also  an  advanced  age ;  the  disease  being  rarest  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  though  it  occurs  more  fre- 
quently between  the  Sfteenth  and  twentieth  year  than  in 
the  sacceeding  ten  years-    The  first  symptoms  of  the  affec- 
tion are  a  change  of  the  natural  hpt^ltby  complexion  to  a 
pale  or  sallow  tint,  accompapie4  with  pains  in  the  legs  and 
loins,  great  languor  and  aespondency,  and  indisposition  to 
exercise.    The  gums  soon  become  sorp,  apt  to  bleed  on  the 
slightest  touch,  livid  and  spoi)gy.    4l  ^^^  disease  progresses 
the  debility  becomes  greater,  tb?  slightest  exertion  in- 
ducing tmathlessness  and  palpitatiqp,  and  the  complexion 
assumes  a  brownish  or  dingy  hue.    The  gums  become  more 
Vrid,  and  swell  more,  so  «8  spiaetitpcs  to  conceal  the  teeth, 
>hich  drop  out  without  undergping  decay.    Hsemorrhage 
Itkes  place  from  the   }ungi  pnd  from  various    internal 
irnns,  ecchymoses  appear,  and  t^lood  is  effused  under  the 
ikin  in  various  part«,  '^specially  on  the  lower  extremities 
ud  around  the  seat  pf  ftnj  oW  injury.    In  the  ham  this 
rfoHoo  of  Wood  is  Mimliisn  fa  gonsiderable  as  to  cause  | 


oontMCtionef  thalme»<joint  Any  wounds  m  ulecM  put  m 
an  unheal  thy  apeearanoe,  and  beeorae  covered  with  eoago. 
lated  blood,  ana  the  *lif(ht«at  seratche*  dagenerata  int« 
troablMOOW  sores.  In  high  dpgwM  of  seurvy,  as  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Anton's  sailors,  eld  w^onda  break  out  afireshr 
and  a  broken  bone  will  bsooma  disunited,  although  the 
fraelure  nay  have  been  consolidated  fei>  a»m«  time.  With 
these  aymptetss  there  is  not  so  much  derangement  of  tha 
general  fuuotioiis  at  might  be  expected.  The  appetite  tt*tt< 
ally  eontinues  good,  though  the  patients  are  unabla,  owing 
to  the  state  of  their  gums,  to  masticate  their  ordinary  fbod ; 
they  sleep  well,  and  the  intelleot  is  unaffbcted,  though  the 
spirits  are  muck  depressed.  Bcerbutie  persons  swoon 
readily,  and  not  unfrequently  die  suddenly  on  mitking  Kome 
more  considerable  exertion  than  usual. 

If  the  disease  should  prove  ftital,  discoloured  spots  are 
found  in  many  internal  organs,  while  their  tissue  generally 
is  of  a  paler  eolour  than  natural.  The  blood  contains  a  lest 
quantity  of  red  particles  than  usual,  but  they  are  not  dis- 
solved in  the  serum,  as  some  have  supposed. 

SOUTAGB.    [EsciTASB.] 

SCUTARI  {Skodrt,  in  Albanian,  and  hkmder*,  in 
Turkish),  a  considerable  town  of  Northern  Albania,  and  the 
capital  of  a  pachalik  whioh  is  eonsidered  one  of  the  most 
important  in  European  Turkey,  is  situated  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  lake  Zenta  or  of  Scutari,  where  the  Boyana 
issues  from  it,  and  about  eighteen  miles  from  the  coast  of 
this  Adriatic.  It  is  a  fbrtiOed  town,  and  has  two  castles.  Vht 
population  of  Scutari  is  reckoned  at  about  16,000,  more  than 
one-half  of  whom  are  Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  have  a  bishop.  There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  for  those  of  that  communion.  Scutari  has  manu- 
factures of  arms  and  of  woollens ;  the  fishery  on  the  lake 
constitutes  another  branch  of  industry.  The  lake  is  about 
sixteen  miles  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
firom  three  to  five  miles  in  breadth,  and  it  eontains  several 
small  islands.  The  lake  lies  in  the  high  land  of  Albania, 
and  is  surrounded  by  offsets  of  the  chain  of  the  Scardus,  and 
borders,  on  the  north,  on  the  territory  of  Montenero. 

SCU'TARI,  a  town  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosporus, 
facing  Constantinople,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
suburb.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  has  several 
line  mosques  and  magnificent  burying-grounds  planted  with 
cypresses.  Many  of  the  wealthier  Turks  of  Constantinople 
choose  to  be  buried  at  Scutari,  from  an  old  tradition  that 
their  race  will  one  day  he  driven  eut  of  Europe.  There  are 
also  fine  cquptry-houses  apt)  kiosks  ip  thp  i)?igl)bour))ood. 
Tbe  late  tultai)  Mabipood  built  handsome  barracks  at 
Sputftri  for  his  t^gjilar  troops.  Onq  of  the  best  views  of 
Constantinppte  i^  from  the  hill  just  above  Scptari.  Tbe 
population  of  Scutari  ii|  reckoned  by  l^falte-Brun  at  ^5,Q0p 
inhi^hitf nt^.  Tbp  pUpe  is  ope  of  considerable  traffic,  beittg 
the  pre^t  thoroughfare  betvreen  the  c^pitii)  an(l  the  Asiatic 
province^  oftbe  empire. 

SeUTrtllANPHU'TA,  M.  de  Plainvjlle'*  name  for 
his  thJrq  order  pf  Pqraeep^lophora  fferjTUfphrcxiitif,  con- 
sisting pf  the  fapnijies  Oltdea  [Hai-jotid*  ai^d  4NCYt.c«], 
%nd  tpe  Cafmir^eeq  iCra)id\ila  ^nd  Qalvptrtpq  [Cj^irtr- 
■nMiitm}),  C|^pf(/u»,  ?qfi  Hipp<iVM^  tPi?'"<»P»>«]|  and 
Jiotrpaq. 

SCYLAJf  pf  Cary^pda,  a  tow^  pf  Caria  pew  Palicamfjs- 
SV!§.  %  m^them^ticif^n  and  pfiusician,  w^s  ttie  author  of  % '  Peri- 
plu^  pf  tlie  parts  t>6}'bp4  the  Columns  of  ^ercules,'  of  the 
*  History  pf  IJeracluleg,  ki^g  of  the  Myl^ssejs,' of  a  '|*e- 
riqdqs  qf  the  E^rlh,  and  up  1  Answer  (ivriypfi^^)  to  the 
History  of  folybius.'  f  S))id.,  Sc£Xa(.)  }f  all  thpsp  work;  are 
rightly  ^igned  tp  tbo  s^ine  pentqn,  Spylax  was  at  )e^t  npt 
earlier  than  the  ^^^  qf  f  Qly))|us.  put  iispemg  prpbable  that 
tberp  were  t^o  wrjtefg  pf  the  name. 

Herodotus  (iv.  44)  says  thatpariiih  the  sgp  of  Hygtaspes, 
wishing  to  know  where  the  tndus  eptered  the  sea,  sent 
vftc)ous  persons  in  vl^pn)  b@  ^^'^  confidence,  apd  ^mpng 
t^em  Scyjax  of  CBry^n4a,  \^  Pf)ake  tbe  discovery,  ^h^y  set 
out  frpm  the  city  Caspatyrns  and  ttie  territory  Pactpici).  and 
g^ile4  pfown  the  river  to  tbe  east  and  tbe  rising  of  the  sun.  On 
f^^phing  tbe  se|  thpy  ^jlpd  westward,  and  in  thp  thirtieth 
ipqnth  Arrived  at'tqe  place  jjfhencp  tbp  Fhoepiciang  had  set 
pift  iftip  were  spnt  py  t^P  king  of  Egypt  to  circumnavigate 
l^fbya.  To  tlfjs  Scyjax  sopje  writer;  attribute  the  extant 
^Qrk  entitled  n«fi<TXocc  r^c  Qitt^vjiiy^^,  or  the  '  Periplus  of 
the  Inb'^^i'^4  World,'  ^hicn  contains  valuable  inforqiation 
ph  the  settleinent*  of  tbo  Cartbagiqians,  on  tbe  towqs  and 
cplqni^  qf  the  (rff^SJfs,  f^nd  ot(><}r  matter:}.    C<)ns<viU9Pt|y 
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Se^lax  mutt  have  lived  about  500  b.c.  Other  cntioa  utiga 
the  authonship  of  the  extant  Periplus  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  DodweU  considers  the  author  of  this 
'Periplus' to  be  a  contemporary  of  Polybius,  and  conse- 
quenUy  he  would  belong  to  the  second  century  B.C.  The 
*  Periplus '  was  first  published  by  Hoeschel,  with  other 
minor  Grreek  geographers,  Augsburg,  1600,  8to.  It  is  also 
comprised  in  the  first  yolume  of  the  '  Get^raphi  Grnci 
Minores'  of  Hudson  (and  in  the  first  volume  of  the  same 
worli,  edited  by  Gail,  Paris,  1826,  8vo.),  which  contains  the 
Dissertation  of  DodweU.  .  This  dissertation,  and  that  of 
Sainte-Croix,  in  the  42nd  vol.  of  the '  Reoueil  de  I'Acad^mio 
des  Inscriptions,'  appear  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  Scylax 
the  geographer. 
SCYLITZE8.  rBTZANTiNK  HinoRULNS.] 
SCYLLA'RIANS,  a  tribe  ot  Macrurout  Decapod*,  esta- 
blished by  M.  Milne  Edwards  on  the  genus  ScyUartu  of 
Fabricius,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  remarkable  groups, 
distinguished  at  the  first  glance  by  the  singular  conforma- 
tion of  the  external  entennn. 

Carapace  very  wide  and  but  little  elevated,  its  anterior 
border  nearly  straight,  and  presenting  a  horizontal  pro- 
longation which  advances  between  the  base  of  the  external 
antenne  and  covers  the  insertion  of  the  first  pair.  The  eyes 
are  lodged  in  well-formed  orbits,  and  are  somewhat  distant 
from  the  median  line.  The  antemuB  are  inserted  on  the 
same  line  below  the  eyes ;  the  first  pair  are  slender,  and 
present  nothing  remarkable ;  their  first  joint  is  nearly  cylin- 
drical and  much  stouter  than  the  two  following  ones; 
finally,  they  terminate  by  two  very  short  multi-articulate 
filaments.  The  external  antennse  are  foliaceous  and  ex- 
tremely wide ;  the  piece  which  carries  the  auditory  tubercle 
is  confounded  with  the  epistome,  and  followed  by  four  joints, 
the  second  and  fourth  of  which  are  lamellar  and  extremely 
large.  The  buccal  frame  is  small,  and  the  jaw-feet  are 
moderate  and  nearly  pediform. 


Ja»4)0t  ct  Serllanw. 

The  $tgmal  plattron  is  veiy  wide,  and  composed  of  a 
kingle  piece.  Tne  first  four  pairs  of  feet  are  terminated  by 
a  styliform  tarsus,  and  &'o  are  the  posterior  feet  in  the  male, 
but  in  the  female  they  terminate  in  an  incomplete  pincer. 
The  abdomen  is  very  wide,  and  terminates  by  a  great  fan- 
shaped  fin  composed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  but  with  its 
foliations  soft  and  flexible  for  the  three  posterior  fourths  of 
their  length.  The  first  abdominal  ring  is  without  appen- 
dages, but  the  four  succeeding  segments  carry  each  a  pair  of 
false  feet,  the  form  of  which  varies  according  to  the  sexes. 
In  the  male  the  first  pair  are  large,  and  have  two  foliaceous 
lamiiiB ;  but  the  succeeding  pairs  have  only  one,  the  size  of 
which  diminishes  rapidly,  so  as  to  become  rudimentary  on 
the  fifth  ring.  In  the  female  all  these  appendages  are 
much  more  developed,  and  serve  to  suspend  the  eggs.  The 
branehite  are  composed  of  brush-like  filaments,  and  are 
arranged  in  tufts,  between  which  the  great  fiabelUform 
plates  belonging  to  the  thoracic  feet  raise  themselves. 
There  are  twenty-one  branchin  on  each  side,  two  above  the 
second  pair  of  jaw-feet,  three  above  the  external  jaw-feet, 
three  above  the  anterior  feet,  four  above  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  feet,  and  one  above  the  posterior  foot 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  tribe  into  three  genera, 
ScyUartu,  Themu,  and  Ibaau. 

Scyllarus.     (Fabr.) 

The  Seyllari,  properly  so  called,  differ,  observes  M.  Ed- 
wards, from  the  other  crustaceans  of  the  same  tribe,  in  the 
general  form  of  their  body,  which  is  much  more  elongated 
than  that  of  the  others,  and  diminishes  but  very  little  in 
width  towards  the  tail  The  carapace  is  much  longer  than 
it  is  wide.  The  lateral  borders  are  parallel.  The  orbitt  are 
situated  very  far  away  from  the  median  line,  very  near  the 
external  angle  of  the  carapace,  but  not  reaching  it ;  they 
are  circular,  and  directed  upwards.  The  itemum  is  of  mo- 
derate size,  and  narrows  but  little  or  not  at  all  between  the 
posterior  feet  The  generative  apertures  of  the  male  are 
eircular  and  of  moderate  size.    The  tbdomen  is  very  thick. 


and  longer  than  the  whole  of  the  anterior  portion  of  tk* 
body,  the  antennse  included. 

M.  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections  :— 
I. 

Species  the  rostriform  prolongation  of  whose  carapttoo 
is  very  wide,  but  slightly  projecting,  and  terminating  an- 
teriorly by  a  straight  bonier. 

Example,  ScyUanu  aretui. 

Detenptitm. — Brown  with  tranirers*  red  lines  on  tho 
abdomen.    Length  about  three  inches. 

Locality. — The  Mediterranean. 
5f. 

Species  the  rostral  prolongation  ot  whose  carapace  pro 
jects  very  much,  is  nearly  square,  and  terminated  forwards 
by  one  or  two  more  or  less  marked  horns. 

Example,  Scyllarut  jEquinoxiali*. 

Detcripiion. — Yellowish  mingled  with  red.  Length  about 
a  foot 

Locality. — The  Antilles. 


ScyUanu  .Squinuxialti. 

Thenus  (Scytlana,  Fabr. ;  Theniu  f,  Leach). 

Body  very  much  depressed,  and  much  narrowed  from 
before  backwards.  Ocular  peduncles  very  long.  Eyes  going 
beyond  the  carapace  laterally;  the  orbits,  directed  out- 
wards, occupy  the  external  angle.  Sternum  much  wider 
than  in  ScyUanu.  Abdomen  with  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portional length  as  in  those  criutaceans. 

Example,  TTkmtM  Orientalit.  Length  about  eight  inches. 


■i^i^^^Lte- 
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Ibaons.  (Leacfa.) 
Ctrapaee  much  wider  than  it  is  long,  and  with  a  la- 
mdlar  prolongation  on  each  tide,  which  coven  the  greater 
portion  of  the  feet,  nearly  as  in  Calappa.  the  Cryptopodt 
[OBthka]^  &c,  among  the  Braehyurout  Deeaipod$.  Tlteae 
piolongatioiM  are  greater  forwards  than  backwards,  whence 
it  lesalts  that  the  carapace  is  narrowed  posteriorly.  Thus 
ID  these  animak  there  is  a  wide  and  deep  fissure,  which,  on 
each  side,  divides  these  shield-like  prolongations  into  two 
unequal  portions.  The  orbits,  instead  of  being  placed  near 
the  external  angle  of  the  carapace,  are  very  far  distant  from 
it  The  abdomen  is  very  shwt,  and  is  suddenly  narrowed 
from  before  backwards. 


Carapace  of  Ibacni,  loeD  fVam  above. 

Example,  Ibacus  PeroHti.    Length  about  five  incnes 
Locality. — ^Tbe  seas  of  Australasia. 


Xliaeiu  Petonii. 

Fossil  Scyllarians. 

Under  the  name  of  Scyllaru*  Mantelli,  M.  Desmarest, 
u  his '  Histoire  Naturelle  des  Crustacds  Fossiles,'  describes 
a  fossil  crustacean,  the  antennce  of  which  are  unknown,  but 
which  presents  in  the  organization  of  the  carapace  and  the 
base  of  the  feet  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  living  Seffl- 
lariant. 

SCY'LLARUS.    TScyllaeians.] 

SCYLUS  and  DIPCENUS.    [Sculptitu,  p.  126.] 

8CYMNUS  of  Chios,  who  was  alive  about  80  B.C.,  wrote 
t  description  of  the  earth  (np<qyi)ff(c)  in  Greek  iambic 
vene,  which  he  dedicated  to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
Jirobably  the  third  of  the  name.  The  first  741  verses  are 
extant,  and  fragments  of  236  other  verses.  His  description 
begins  at  Gadea,  and  follows  the  left  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
nnean  aa  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  where 
the  last  verse  ends.  Among  the  remaining  verses  there  are 
about  90  on  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  work  has  no  value  as  a 
poem,  and  very  little  as  a  geographical  description.  Still  it 
contains  some  curious  facts.  It  was  first  printed  by  Hoe&chel 
with  Scylax  in  1600,  but  under  the  name  of  Marcianus 
o(  Heracles.  It  is  also  comprised  in  the  second  volume  of 
Hudson's  '  Geographi  Greeci  Minores,'  and  in  the  edition  of 
that  work  by  J.  F.  Gail,  vol.  ii..  1828,  8vo. 

SCYTALE  (Zoology),  Merrem's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Boidee  {Pteud(Aoa,  Schn.),  which  has  plates  not  only  on  the 
muixle,  but  on  the  cranium,  like  the  colubers  ;  no  fossets, 
the  body  round,  and  the  head  all  of  a  piece  with  the  trunk, 
ai  in  Torbrix.  N.B.  The  Seylale  of  Daudin  is  the  genus 
Eeku  of  Merrem. 

SCYIALE  (<nc«r<iXi|,  a  stick)  is  the  name  of  a  secret 

kiode  of  writins  which  was  used  by  tne  ephors  at  Sparta  in 

their  communications  with  their  kings  or  generals  whan 

ibroad.    The  ephors  cut  the  mat«rial  upon  which  they  in- 
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tended  to  write  into  one  long  stripe,  like  a  narrow  ribaaA, 
which  thev  wound  about  a  round  staff  so  as  to  cover  th« 
whole.  The  command  or  communication  which  they  had 
to  send  was  then  written  upon  it,  and  then  the  slip  of 
writing-material  was  taken  from  the  staff  and  sent  to  the 
king  or  general  The  slip  appeared  only  covered  with  single 
letters,  which  none  could  read  unless  he  wound  the  slip 
around  a  staff  of  precisely  the  same  size  as  that  used  by  the 
ephors.  Kings  and  generals  therefore,  when  they  went 
abroad,  were  provided  by  the  ephors  with  a  staff  precisely 
like  that  which  the  ephors  themselves  intended  to  use  in 
their  communications  with  them.  (Plut,  LysantL,  19; 
Schol.  ad  Thucyd.,  i.  131 ;  Suidas,  t.  v.)  This  rude  mode 
of  sending  a  message  must  have  originated  at  a  very  early 
period,  but  no  instance  of  it  is  recorded  previous  to  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  (Corn.  Nepos,  Ihut.,  3.)  After  the  Pelo> 
ponnesian  war,  we  find  the  Spartans  using  the  scytale  also 
as  a  medium  through  which  they  sent  commands  to  their 
allied  cities.     (Xenoph.,  Hist.  Or.,  v.  2,  37.) 

SCYTHE.  The  common  scythe  is  an  instrument  too 
well  known  to  require  a  minute  description,  but  as  much 
of  its  utility  in  agriculture  depends  on  a  correct  adjust- 
ment of  its  parts,  we  shall  briefly  advert  to  them.  The 
blade  of  the  scythe,  which  is  always  curved,  with  the 
cutting  edge  on  the  concave  side,  is  fixed  to  the  handle 
at  an  angle  both  to  the  plane  of  the  blade  and  to  the  tan 
gent  to  the  curve.  It  is  on  the  nice  adjustment  of  these 
angles  that  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  depends.  A 
scythe  must  cut  the  corn  or  grass,  especially  the  latter,  as 
near  to  the  ground  as  possible,  and  where  the  land  lies  flat 
and  the  stones  have  been  removed  from  the  surface,  a  good 
scythe,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  mower,  will  cut  the  grass 
so  near  to  the  ground  that  little  or  no  stubble  is  left  Every 
farmer  knows  well  that  an  inch  of  the  grass  near  the  ground 
adds  more  to  the  weight  of  the  hay  than  several  inches 
higher  up,  and  that  a  skilful  mower  with  a  good  scythe  can 
easily  add  much  more  to  the  value  of  the  crop  than  his 
earnings  amount  to,  however  liberally  he  may  be  paid,  and 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  none  but  the  best 
mowers  be  entrusted  with  tne  work,  and  that  attention  be 
paid  to  the  form  of  their  scythes  and  to  their  being  fre- 
quently whetted. 

It  is  the  custom  in  England  for  the  mowers  to  stoop  much 
in  mowitig,  by  which  tbey  imagine  that  they  have  a  wider 
sweep.  The  angle  at  which  the  handle  is  fixed  is  very 
acute  to  the  plane  of  the  blade.  In  other  countries  the 
mowers  stand  more  upright,  and  a  longer  handle  gives  them 
a  greater  radius.  Habit  makes  that  position  easier  to  which 
we  have  been  long  accustomed ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a 
man  can  endure  fatigue,  and  continue  his  exertion  the 
lunger,  the  more  nearly  his  position  is  erect.  In  some 
countries  the  handle  of  the  scythe  is  nearly  straight,  and 
the  end  of  it  passes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  left  arm. 
The  position  of  the  mower  is  then  nearly  erect,  and  his 
body  turns  as  on  a  pivot,  carrying  the  blade  of  the  scythe 
parallel  to  the  ground,  and  cutting  a  portion  of  a  considerable 
circle.  The  position  of  the  handle  in  this  case  must  be  such 
that  when  the  scythe  is  in  the  middle  of  its  swing,  and  the 
blade  parallel  to  the  ground,  it  rests  naturally  on  the  left 
arm  above  the  elbow,  while  the  mower  is  nearly  in  an  erect 
position.  By  turning  his  body  to  the  right,  and  stooping 
towards  that  side,  he  begins  his  cut,  and  by  raising  himself 
up,  the  muscles  of  his  back  greatly  assist  in  swinging  the 
scythe  round. 

The  blades  of  the  scythes  on  the  Continent  are  mostly 
made  of  natural  steel,  such  as  is  found  in  parts  of  Germany, 
and  they  are  so  soft  that  the  edge  can  be  hammered  to 
sharpen  it  and  keep  it  thin.  In  England  the  scythes  are 
forged  thin  and  well  tempered,  and  to  prevent  their  bend- 
ing they  have  a  rim  of  iron  along  the  back  to  within  a  few 
inuies  of  the  point  This  saves  much  time  in  sharpening, 
and  they  very  seldom  require  the  grindstone. 

Most  scythes  have  two  projecting  handles  fixed  to  the 
principal  handle,  by  which  they  are  held,  and  these  are 
variouslv  put  on,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  district 
The  real  line  of  the  handle  is  that  which  passes  through 
both  the  hands  and  ends  at  the  head  of  the  blade.  This 
mav  be  a  straight  line  or  a  crooked  one,  generally  the  latter, 
and  by  moving  these  handles  up  or  down  the  main  handle, 
each  mower  can  place  them  so  as  best  suits  the  natural 
size  and  posic/)n  of  his  body.  Hence  it  is  that  a  man  can 
seldom  mow  well  with  another  man's  scythe. 

In  mowiikg  corn  when  rips  which  is  an  economical  mod* 
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»f  reaping,  the  scythe  need  not  have  ao  greal  a  sweep ;  nor 
M  it  necessary  to  cut  the  straw  so  near  to  the  f^oqnd.  The 
great  difficulty  here  is  to  lay  the  cut  eorn  evenly,  ae  that  the 
binders  can  readily  collect  it  and  tie  it  into  sheaves.  This 
is  must  effectually  done  by  adding  to  the  bottom  of  the 
handle  a  small  hoop  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  cutting, 
and  by  mowing  always  towards  the  standing  corn,  which  is 
easily  done  by  beginning  at  one  end  and  going  round 
toward  the  left  iu  an  irregular  spiral  to  the  centre  of  the 
field.  The  straw  is  thus  laid  leaning  against  the  standing 
corn,  and  is  readily  collected  with  the  arm  by  the  binder, 
who  follows  the  mower.  As  the  straw  is  not  always  uprig;bt, 
but  fVequently  bent  to  a  side,  this  mode  of  mowing;  is  not 
always  practicable.  When  the  corn  is  only  slightly  bent 
dowp,  a  scythe  with  an  addition  of  4  cradle,  as  it  is  called, 
collects  the  slanting  straw  more  easily.  The  cradle  is  a 
species  of  comb  with  three  or  four  long  teeth  parallel  to  the 
back  of  the  blade,  and  fixed  in  the  handle.  This  inserts 
itself  behind  the  straw  to  be  cut,  raises  it  up,'  and,  by  a 
peculiar  twist  of  the  scythe  after  the  stroke,  it  is  left  so  as 
to  be  easily  collected.  Thosp  who  are  accustomed  to  use 
the  cradle-scythe  do  the  work  rapidly  and  well. 

When  the  corn  is  much  laid  and  entani^led,  it  is  impossi- 
ble  to  use  the  common  scythe,  even  with  a  cradle.  This 
has  probably  suggested  a  scythe  to  he  used  with  one  hand, 
while  a  hook  in  the  other  gathers  the  straggling  com.  The 
most  perfect  of  these  scythes  is  called  the  Hainaulf  «cjfM«, 
fh>m  a  province  of  that  name  in  Belgium,  where  it  was 
first  noticed.  It  is  commonly  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
Continent.  The  Hainault  scythe  is  swung  by  the  power  of 
the  wrist  principally.  It  does  not  cut  the  straw  by  so 
obliqu6  a  stroke  as  the  common  scythe,  but  rather  as  a  bill- 
hook or  axe  would  do,  meeting  the  straw  nearly  at  right 
angles.  The  hook  collects  a  small  bundle,  which  is  severed 
at  a  stroke,  and  the  left  foot  assists  in  holding  what  is 
cut  and  rolled  together  with  the  hook,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
blade.  It  is  thus  laid  aside,  and  fit  to  be  tied  up.  This 
instrunqent  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  English  h^ging- 
hook,  which  is  used  in  tbe  same  manner,  the  left  airm  of 
th^  reaper  acting  the  part  of  the  hook ;  but  as  the  handle  is 
inserted  in  the  plane  of  the  blade,  it  capses  the  reaper 
to  stoop  low,  which  is  fatiguing  to  the  loins,  especially  of 
elderly  peop)e,  w)>o  can  more  reMily  reiip  \riih  (he  Hainault 
scythe. 

Tbe  scythe  is  an  instrutnent  which  should  be  more  gene- 
rally introuused  i^  harvest,  and  e^nqrience  has  proveor  that 
it  had  inany  advantages  over  the  sjckle  or  reaping-hook. 
[Hahvesit.] 

SCY'riJIA,  SCYTHIANS.  {SrweuriJ,  arfflai.)  The 
name  of  Scythians  is  sometimes  applied  by  tlie  anlient  vrrlter* 
to  all  the  nomade  nations  in  the  north  of  Bufope  and  Asia  ; 
but  this  use  of  the  word  is  not  general,  and  it  is  more  cor- 
rectly confined  to  certain  distinct  nations.    ■ 

Tlie  tertp  Scytbia  was  originally  given  to  a  part  of  Eur 
rope,  and  wa^  for  a  long  time  restricted  to  that  country, 
f  his  Scythia  was.  according  to  Herodotus  (iv.  101),  ^square, 
of  which  each  side  measured  4000  stadia,  one  sidp  being 
2000  stadia  from  thelster  to  the  Borystbenes,^nd  2000  jrom 
the  Bofystbenes  to  the  Palu*  Maeotis,  both  measurements 
being  alpng  t)ie  coast;  ai]d  another  side  being  4000 
stadiE),  measured  from  the  spa  (the  Ppntus)  to  tne  Me- 
lanchleeni.  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in  determining 
the  boundaries  of  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus;  but  it  may  be 
said  in  general  terms  to  have  comprised  the  soutl^-eastern 
part  of^urope,  between  the  Carpathian  Mquntains  and  the 
Tanais  or  Don.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  the  origin 
of  these  Scytliians ;  but  the  statement '  which  Herodotus 
(IT.  il)  considered  the  most  proliable,  ascribed  to  ihpm  afi 
Asiatic  origin.  According  to  this  account  they  were  driven 
from  their  settlements  to  the  north  of  the  Araxes  by  the 
MassagetEB,  and  after  crossing  that  river  descended  into 
Europe,  and  drpve  put  the  Cimmerians  from  the  coup^ry, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Scythia.  Tt^e  date  of  their 
migration  into  Europe  may  he  determined  with  tolerable 
^cciirticy,  if  the  irruption  of  thp  Cimmerians  into  Lydia  in 
the  reign  of  Ardy^  (about  b.c.  640)  was  the  immediate  pon- 
sequencp  of  their  defeat  by  the'Scythians!  (Herod.,  i.  15.) 

The  Scythians  seem  to  have  Itieen  a  Mongolian  people, 
from'  the  description  which  Hippocrates  gives  of  their  ap- 

earance,  and  Herodotus  of '  their  cifstoms  ani^  ha'bits. 
ippocrates  (p.  292)'  speaks  of  their  gross  and  bloated 
bodies,  their  joints  buried  in  fat,  their  swollen  bellies,  pnd 
their  wanty  growth  of  hair.     They  were  divided,  a*  the 


Mongols  bave  always  been,  into  varioui  hordes,  which  were 
all  in  tbe  time  of  Jierodotiis  dependent  on  tbe  horde  of  the 
Royal  Seythiana,  whe  dwelt  above  the  latins  Maotit. 
(Herod,,  iv.  SO.)  The  general  and  genuine  name  of  the 
Scythians  is  said  to  have  been  Scoloti ;  tbe  name  c^  Scythe 
or  Seythiana  was  given  to  them  by  tbe  Gieeka.  (Herod., 
iv.  6.) 

Tbe  only  two  iuportant  events  in  the  histoiy  of  Seythia 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  are,  1st,  the  invaaion  of  Media  bjr 
the  Soythiani  in  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  (bj:.  (M-dtS),  and 
their  eon<)oestof  Asia  as  far  as  the  oonfinea  of  Egypt,  vfaieh 
they  held  for  98  years ;  and,  9ndly,  the  invasion  of  Soythis 
by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  inwhieh  the  Penians  wer* 
unsuccessful. 

In  subsequent  times  the  Scythians  lost  all  their  power. 
The  Getffi  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  west  of  their  coun- 
try, and  the  Sauromatae  pressed  upon  them  from  the  east ; 
the  latter  people  eventually  obtained  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Scythia,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  whole 
country.  [Sarmatia.]  In  the  time  of  Pliny  (Hill.  Nat.,  iv. 
25)  the  Scythians  had  become  extinct  as  a  people :  their 
place  was  occupied  by  the  Germans  and  Sarmatians,  and 
the  Scythian  name  was  confined  to  the  most  remote  and 
unknown  tribes  to  the  north. 

The  name  of  Scythia  began  tp  be  applied  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia  in  the  Macedopian  period.  Herodotus  dis- 
tinctly sepa^Mtes  from  Scythia  all  nations  east  of  the 
Tanais,  such  as  the  Thyssagetee,  Issedones,  &c. ;  and  this 
fixed  use  of  the  vord  still  subsisted  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander's conquest  of  Asia.  But  when  the  Macedonians 
found  on  tbe  Jaxartes  nations  resembliqg  the  Scythians, 
they  gave  the  naipe  of  Scythia  to  this  part  of  Asia,  and 
thus  an  Asiatic  ficythia  was  supposed  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  true  one,  This  is  the  Scythia  proper  of  Strabo,  as  the 
antient  Scythia  ^ad  in  his  time  become  Sarmatia. 

In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the  name  of  Scythia  was  given  to 
tbe  country  between  Asiatic  SariQatia  and  Serica :  it  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Indii).  )ts  limits  to  the  north 
were  undefined.  )t  was'  djvided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Imaus  (Altai  and  Okqllof),  a  range  of  mountains  which 
runs  in  a  north-e«ster)y  airecljoi)  from  the  Himalaya. 
The  western  part  was  called  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  and  the 
eastern  Scythia  extra  Imaum. 

(Niebuhrs  Retearei^et  into  the  Hit(orjf  of  the  Seythiemt, 
Geta,  and  Sarmatiam,  published  in  l)i|  Kleine  Schriften, 
and  translated,  Oxford,  1830;  Heeren*i  Retearehes,  &c., 
'Asiatic  Nations,* vol. ii. ;  Rennell's GfeqgraphyqfHerodotu*.) 
SCYTHROPS,  Dr.  lAtham's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds 
allied  to  the  Toucans.  [Ramfhastids,  vol.  xix.,  p.  287.] 
The  general  structure  accords  with  that  of  Pterogloenu.  but 
there  are  nq  se^fations  on  the  margins  of  the  mandibles. 
The  wings  are  long,  the  ^wo  first  quills  are  graduated,  and 
the  third  is  the  longest.  The  long  tail  is  graduated, 
ipco/jty.— Australia.  (White's  Voyage.) 
SEA  is  a  term  by  which  the  whole  volume  of  water  is 
designated,  which  occupies  the  lower  portion  of  tbe  surface 
of  our  globe,  and  thus  separates  the  more  elevated  and 
larger  masses  which  are  called  land,  and  which  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  proportion  of  the  solid  surface  of 
our  glo|)e  to  that  which  is  covered  with  water,  is  about  one  to 
three,  so  that  three-fourths  of  the  entire  superbcies  of  tbe 
globe  are  sea. 

Sea-water  l>as  a  salt  and  somewhat  bitter  taste,  and  in  ita 
natural  state  {s  unB|^  for  drinking  or  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  has  been  ascertained  tnat  the  speoifio  gravity  of  sea- 
water  is  about  1-0277,  raiq-water  being  r'eoou.  Ine  water 
of  clpsed  seas  into  which  many  rivers  f^ll  is  lighter,  as  that 
of  this  Baltic,  which  is  only  1-0087,  and  that  of  the  Black 
Sea,  whp^e  specifio  gravity  has  not  been  ascertained.  But 
the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  is  mora  salt  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic  Oceap.  In  those  parts  of  the  ocean  which'  ap- 
proach the  poles  the  water  is  of  less  speci(|c  gravi^  than  in 
those  parts  which  lie  towards  the  equator,  which  may  be 
due  to  'the  melting  of  the  enormous  masses  of  ice  which  are 
found  in  the  lower  latitudes. 

Sea-water  has  repeatedly  been  analyzed ;  the  latest  rosulta 
are  stated  und^r  S^A-WxtXR.  Th)(t  qif  (he  Baltic  contains 
only  I  -]  b  per  cent,  of  salt,  hut  the  water  'of  t'he  Miediterranean 
contains  4*18  per  cent ;  the  former  being  oonsiderablv  be- 
Ipw  and  the  latter  somewhat  above  the  average  of  the 
oceanic  water.  Tne'  sea  is  therefore  a  weak  bfino,  from 
which  the  salt  may  be  extneta4  |»y  tfati>eitt  «f  ^  sun  aii4 
diTOats  bfthe  elimat»  Digitizea  Bf  V300^v     • 
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BMidoB  niMfkl  kabBttttAsi,  aM<«ater  ooAUiiw  •  •limjr 
fctid  sMitter,  whioh  impwto  to  it  a  nauMoua  taata,  and, 
whiob  is  probably  thB  produca  of  the  deoompoMtioii  of  ani- 
mal and  ««g«table  sttbataDOM,  «hioh  abound  in  the  imu  It 
kaa  beon  obaerved  that  the  lea-watar,  whan  not  agitated  for 
a  long  time,  is  rery  subject  to  pass  into  a  certain  state  of 
putneftetion,  and  in  tiut  state  it  exhales  very  nnplaasant 
odours,  which  aie  a  real  nuisance  to  the  seaman.  It  is 
likewise  known  that  some  loweoasts  between  the  tropies  are 
subjeet  to  diseases,  whieh  are  attributed  to  the  miasma 
arising  from  the  sea  tflM  a  long  Bontinuanoe  of  ealm 
weather. 

It  haa  often  been  maintained  that  se»-iratar  has  no 
colour,  but  it  is  w«M  known  that  the  sea  at  a  great  diatanoe 
from  the  land  has  an  ekoaedingly  flne  ultramarine  tint,  which 
cannot  be  considered  due  to  retleotion  from  the  atmosphere, 
as  the  colour  of  the  sea  is  frequently  of  a  deeper  hue  than 
that  of  the  sky,  and  does  not  change  even  when  the  sky  is 
covered  with  oloads.  This  colour  undergoes  some  change* 
in  shoals,  where  it  is  modified  by  the  colour  of  the  matter 
which  forms  the  bottom.  The  greatest  variety  in  the  colour 
ef  the  sea  seeuM  to  occur  in  the  Greenland  sea  between  74° 
snd  80°  N.  lat.,  where  it  varies  from  ultramarine  to  olive 
green,  and  from  the  most  perfbet  transparence  to  deep 
opacity.  The  green  odour  is  liable  to  changes  in  its  posi- 
tion, but  still  it  is  always  renewed  near  certain  situations 
from  year  to  year.  According  to  Sooreaby,  fhMn  whom  we 
take  this  aeeount,  it  frequently  oonstitulea  long  bands  or 
streams,  lying  north  and  south,  or  north-east  and  south- 
west, but  of  vsrious  dimensions,  sometimes  extending  two  or 
three  decrees  of  latitude  in  length,  and  from  a  fbw  miles  to 
ten  or  fifteen  leagues  in  breadth.  This  occurs  very  generally 
about  the  meridian  of  London,  and  the  wbalea  chiefly  feed 
in  this  green-oolonred  water.  When  examined  by  Scoresby. 
it  was  found  to  contain  a  great  number  of  seai-transparaat 
sphericil  substances,  with  others  resembling  smlll  portions 
of  fine  hair.  The  semi-transparent  globules  appeared  to  eon- 
list  of  an  animal  of  the  meausa  kind,  but  Scoresby  wes  un- 
able to  ascertain  whethet  the  fibrous  or  hair-like  substances 
were  living  animals  and  possessed  of  loaomotkxi. 

The  transparency  of  the  sea-water  seems  to  be  connected 
with  it*  colottr.  It  is  muoh  greater  than  that  of  river-water, 
which  contains  much  heterogeneous  matter  in  suspension. 
The  light  penetrates  to  about  the  depth  of  60  feet.  This 
transparency  of  the  sea-water  inereasea  with  the  distance 
fh>m  the  shores,  and  is  generally  greater  in  the  higher  than 
in  the  lower  latitudes,  which  may  arise  from  the  eironm- 
stance  that  the  number  of  organic  substances  in  the  sea  i* 
much  greater  in  warm  dimates.  But  there  are  many  i»- 
markets  exceptions  to  the  lest-mentioned  Ikct.  Some  parts 
of  the  sea  between  the  tropic*  are  distiBgnished  by  the 
transparency  of  their  waters,  eapecially  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
where  zoophytes  and  sea-plants,  though  growing  on  a  bot- 
tom twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  appear  to  be  near  enough 
to  the  surfkeo  to  be  plucked  by  a  person  in  a  boat :  indeed 
some  navigators  pretend  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  may  be 
seen  at  the  depth  of  190  fbet.  In  the  northern  seas  indeed 
It  is  asserted  that  the  bottom  may  be  seen  at  the  depth  of 
tntm  400  to  S«0  feet. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  of  sea-water  is  a 
certain  luminous  sppesrunoe,  which  has  been  bbeerved  in 
all  seas,  but  appears  in  its  greatest  splendour  between 
•bn  tropic*.  In  calm  weather,  when  the  water  is  moved 
4y  the  motbn  of  a  vessel,  the  light  assumes  the  form  of 
Brilliant  stars,  or  round  masses  of  a  greenish  hue,  frequently 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  They  float  by  the  vessel  in 
•very  part  of  the  water  which  her  battom  has  touched,  as 
deep  as  the  lowest  part  of  her  keel,  and  form  behind  her  a 
long  and  fiery  train.  At  other  ttmes,  when  the  breese  i* 
strong,  and  the  billows  break  and  foam,  the  light  appears 
like  §eUU  of  flashing  flre,  through  which  tbm  vessel  is 
making  her  way.  When  the  night  m  dark,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  water  forms  a  beautiful  contmat  with  the  blaek  concave 
of  the  sky ;  but  as  soon  as  daylight  returns,  the  splendoiv 
disappears  and  the  sea  exhibits  only  its  usual  dingy  colour. 
This  extraordinary  phenomenon  hoa  long  attracted  the 
attention  of  imtttralisU,  who  have  endeavouied  to  explain  it. 
BufTon  and  othett  supposed  that  it  was  produced  by  elec- 
tricity excited  bf  friction ;  fbr  frietnn  in  moat  cases  seems 
to  assist  in  the  production,  if  it  be  not  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  this  brightness.  The  slight  agitation  of  the  water 
occasioned  by  the  action  of  a  stewly  breese  upon  the  mt^ 
fcce  IS  geBerally  sulBoieat  for  prodiMing  it.    But  the  hyp*- 


thesis  bf  Bulbn  is  iimdmiaaible,  fw  the  friction  of  fluid  bodiaa 
never  cKcites  electricity.  The  common  opinion  at  present  i< 
that  it  is  chiefly  airing  to  tbe  presence  of  several  kinds  of 
animated  beinffi,  which  have  the  power  of  emitting  a  pfaa*- 
phoresoent  light.  It  is  however  also  supposed  that  it  owe* 
Its  origin  partly  to  the  decomposition  and  putrefhction  of 
animal  substances.    The  animalculm,  which  emit  a  phos- 

Shoresoant  light,  and  are  supposed  to  be  most  active  in  pro- 
ueing  this  luminous  appearance  of  the  see,  belong  to  the 
MaUueea,  Crustaoea,  and  Inlbaoria. 

Fran  the  well-known  lawsof  gravitatioa  it  is  inferred  that 
the  surfiue  of  the  sea  is  always  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  centra  of  tbe  earth,  and  that  consequently  it  forms  a 
uniformly  regular  curve.  This  sur&ce  of  course  maintains 
the  same  level,  and  it  is  consequently  the  best  basis  from 
which  to  determine  the  relative  elevations  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  land.  But  though  tbe  sur&ce  of  the  sea  is  a 
regular  curve,  minute  investigation  has  shown  that  there  am 
some  irregularities,  and  that  some  parts  of  the  sea  are  more 
elevated  than  others.  This  is  particulariy  tbe  case  with 
oloaed  seas,  which  are  generally  more  elevated  than  the 
ooean.  Tbe  level  of  the  closed  seas  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  ocean  when  the  mass  of  water  brought  to  tbem 
by  the  rivers  which  discbarge  into  their  basin  is  greater  than 
that  which  is  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the  straits  by  which 
they  are  united  to  the  ocean  are  not  wide  enough  to  carry  ofl 
the  surplus  waters  quickly.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
evaporation  is  greater  than  the  supply  of  water  from  rivers, 
the  level  of  the'  dosed  sea  sinks  below  that  of  the  ocean,  ana 
it  must  be  auppUed  with  water  from  the  latter  by  the  straits 
which  unite  Uiem. 

The  Baltic,  though  of  ■•  great  extent,  and  though  united 
to  the  open  sea  by  three  straits,  one  of  which  is  of  consi- 
derable width,  receives  so  great  a  supply  of  river-waiez, 
that  iu  level  is  higher  than  that  of  the  North  Sea.  Very 
exact  measurement  has  shown  that  this  difference  amounts 
to  more  than  a  foot  between  the  level  of  the  North  Sea  near 
the  month  of  tlie  river  Sider  and  diat  of  the  Baltic  near 
the  town  of  Kiel.  It  is  true  that  when  the  level  of  the 
North  Sea  bss  been  raised  by  a  continuance  of  western  and 
north-western  winds,  a  current  sets  from  the  Cattegat  into 
the  Baltic,  but  in  calm  weather  it  is  always  found  that  the 
current  seta  northward  through  the  three  straits.  Tbe  dif- 
Ibrenee  of  level  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  much  greamr.  The  large  rivers  which  fall  into 
tbe  Black  Sea  bring  down  an  immense  volume  of  water; 
and  accordingly  a  very  strong  southern  current  is  con- 
stantly found  to  be  setting  southward  through  the  Strait  of 
Constantinople  into  the  Sea  of  Maimora.  It  generally  run* 
with  a  velocity  of  about  three  mile*  an  hour,  which  however 
at  one  place,  called  tbe  '  Devil's  Current,'  is  much  greater, 
and  at  times  between  five  and  six  miles  per  hour.  <  Tbe 
velocity  of  this  currant  must  vary  with  the  seasons ;  for  it  is 
stated  that  tbe  level  of  the  Black  Sea  in  winter  is  between 
two  and  three  fbthoms  higher  than  in  summer.  The  Sea  of 
Marmora,  which  thus  receives  tbe  surplus  of  the  waters  of 
the  Blaek  Sea,  must  also  be  more  elevated  than  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  for  tbe  current  which  sets  through  tbe  Strait 
vt  the  Dardandles  is  likewise  constant  and  rather  q'iick, 
though  not  so  quick  as  that  in  the  Strait  of  Constan- 
tinople. 

Tbe  Mediterranean,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  a  veiy 
scanty  supply  of  water  by  rivers ;  for  with  the  exception  cf 
the  Nile,  no  Urge  stream  fblls  into  its  basin,  which  is  ol 
much  greater  extent  than  that  of  other  closed  seas,  and 
therefore  it  must  lose  a  great  volume  of  water  by  evapora- 
tion. Halley  showed  that  the  Mediterranean,  whose  tem- 
perature is  from  4°  to  i°  Fahr.  higher  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic  under  the  same  latitude,  must  lose  by  evapora- 
tion -nearly  three  times  ss  much  water  as  is  brought  into 
it  by  the  rivers.  The  deficiency  is  supplied  in  two  ways :  by 
the  current  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  brings  to  it  the  sur- 
plus waters  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora ; 
and  by  that  which  sets  through  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  Arom 
the  Atlantic  Ooean.  The  Atlantic  current  runs  somewhat 
mote  than  one  mile  and  a  half  per  hour.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that,  though  this  current  tonstantly  sets  into  the 
Mediterranean,  an  under-current  runs  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, carrying  back  a  portion  at  least  of  the  water  to  die 
Atlantic;  but  the  attemnts  which  have  been  made  to  esta- 
blish this  foot  have  foilea,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  sup- 
poaed  under-current  docs  not  exist.  Notwithstanding  the 
targe  supply  ef  wnler  which  the  Mediterraaean  recuivea  at 
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its  two  extremitiM,  the  level  is  below  that  of  the  Atlantic. 
CorabcBuf  found  that  the  differenoe  of  level  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean near  Perpignan,  and  on  the  Bay  of  Biicay  near 
Bajwnne,  amonnted  to  nearly  six  feet;  and  Dilambre  and 
MMhain  found  it  to  be  nearly  three  feet  between  the  North 
Sea  at  Dunquerqne  and  the  Mediterranean  near  Perpig- 
nan. 

In  these  initancec  the  differenoe  of  level  is  satisfactorily 
explained ;  but  Ae  explanation  is  not  so  easy  with  respect  to 
the  great  difference  between  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  thatof  the  Red  Sea.  These  two  seas  are  separated  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  extends  about  70  miles  from  north 
to  south.  When  the  French  occupied  Egypt,  they  executed 
an  extensive  levelling  across  this  isthmus ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  Red  Sea  is  above  32  feet  higher  than  the  Me- 
diterranean. No  river  of  importance,  not  even  a  perennial 
stream,  falls  into  the  Red  Sea,  which  must  also  lose  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  water  by  evaporation.  This  loss  of 
water  is  probably  supplied  by  the  current  which  seta  into 
the  Red  Sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  some  persons  are 
of  opinion  that  the  difference  of  level  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  might  be  produced  by  this  current. 
But  it  seems  improbable  that  such  an  effect  caii  be  produced 
by  this  cause.  According  to  Horsburgh  and  Wellsted 
(London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  82),  a  current  sets  from 
the  Indian  Sea  into  the  Red  Sea  between  October  and 
May,  and  it  often  runs  with  great  rapidity.  But  between 
May  and  October  the  northern  winds  prevail  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  these  winds,  which  &e- 
auently  blow  a  gale,  cause  a  continual  current  to  set  through 
Uie  straits  into  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  evident  that  the  sea  must  Ml  to  its  natural 
level,  especially  as  this  state  of  things  continues  for  more 
than  three  months.  Wellsted  observes  that  in  this  season, 
from  May  to  October,  the  reefs  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Red  Sea  have  about  two  feet  less  water  on  them  than  in  the 
remaining  months  of  the  year.  This  therefore  appears  to 
be  the  whole  extent  of  the  difference  produced  on  the  level  of 
the  Red  Sea  by  the  current,  which  enters  it  through  the  Strait 
of  Bab-el-mandeb  from  October  to  May ;  but  the  French,  as 
already  observed,  found  the  difference  between  the  levels  of 
the  Red  and  Mediterranean  seas  to  be  not  less  than  32  feet.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  Indian  Ocean  itself  must  be 
about  30  feet  higher  than  the  Mediterranean,  and  probably 
also  higher  than  the  Atlantic  near  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar, 
and  that  the  difference  of  level  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
ocean  is  much  greater  than  is  commonly  supposed.  This  is 
also  proved  by  the  difference  of  level  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
According  to  Lloyd  (Philo*.  Trantactiont,  1830),  the  mean 
rise  and  nil  of  the  Pacific  two  days  after  full  moon  is  21  -22 
feet,  and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  ri6  feet.  The  water  at 
high-water  mark  in  the  Atlantic  is  13-55  feet  lower  than  in 
the  Pacific  The  mean  between  the  high  and  low  water  in 
the  Pacific  is  10*6 1  feet,  and  in  the  Atlantic  0-58.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  level  of  the  Pacific  is  3'52  feet 
higher  than  that  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  as  at  low-water, 
two  days  after  full-moon,  the  Pacific  sinks  6'51  feet  below 
the  I'jvel  of  the  Atlantic;  but  it  rises  at  higb-water  13*55 
feet  above  it. 

In  this  comparison  of  the  level  of  the  two  oceans,  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea  is  placed  in  opposition  to  the  Pacific ;  but  in 
reasoning  from  existing  data  and  our  present  knowledge,  we 
must  admit  that  the  level  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  near  the  Old  Continent. 
The  north-eastern  and  eastern  trade-winds  force  a  great 
volume  of  water  from  the  North  Atlantic  into  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  this  is  increased  by  another  large  volume  of  water 
which  is  brought  to  that  sea  by  the  Guiana  current,  and 
which  enters  it  by  the  straits  between  the  islands  of  .Mar- 
tinique and  Trinidad.  [Atlantic  OcKAif,  vol.  iii.,  p.  29.] 
Such  volumes  of  water,  being  arrested  by  the  long  isthmus 
which  separates  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  Pacific,  must  produce  a  considerable  accumulation 
of  water  along  die  western  shores  of  thoae  seas,  and  raise 
them  above  the  common  level  of  the  Atlanrie^  and  thif  hot 
u  confirmed  by  the  rapid  current  called  the  Onlf  Stream. 
[Atlantic  Ockan,  vol.  iii.,  p.  29.]  Opinion  varies  con- 
siderably as  to  the  difference  of  level  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic.  Poussin  found  the  level  of  the 
Gulf  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Suwanee  3*75  feet  higher 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  River  in 
Florida;  but  when  Daxhj,  in  hia '  View  of  the  VnitMl  States' 


estimates  the  difference  between  the  Gulf  near  the  island  of 
Cuba  and  the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  Bay  as  at  least  83 
feet,  we  must  suppose  that  he  has  formed  his  opinion  on 
erroneous  data.  Also,  we  cannot  accede  to  the  opinion  of 
Humboldt,  who,  in  comparing  some  barometrical  ohserva-« 
tion*  made  at  Cumana,  Cartagena,  and  Vera  Cruz,  with 
othat*  made  at  Acapulco  and  Callao,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  these  parts  the  Pacific  was  about  9-5  feet  lower  than 
the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Lloyd  found 
the  reverse  to  take  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  and  at 
Panama,  as  we  have  mentioned  above. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  similar  to  the  surface  of  the 
land  as  to  the  irregular  succession  of  elevations  and 
depressions,  and  it  is  diversified  by  mountains  and  valleys 
and  plains  of  different  elevation.  The  summits  of  the  sub- 
marine mountains  rise  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  the  form 
of  islands.  In  several  parts  large  table-lands  are  found, 
whose  surface  is  not  at  a  great  depth  below  the  level  of  the 
sea :  when  their  surfiice  is  covered  with  sand,  they  are  named 
sand-banks ;  and  when  it  consists  of  coral  rocks,  coral-hanks. 
Near  the  edges  of  these  banks  the  depth  of  the  sea  is  gene- 
rally very  great.  The  most  extensive  formation  of  these 
submarine  table-lands  occurs  in  the  North  Atlantic.  Its 
most  north-eastern  portion  is  formed  by  the  Outer  Bank 
and  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland.  [Newfoundland. 
vol.  xvi.,  p.  190.]  West  of  the  Grest  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land are  Whale  Bank,  Green  Bank,  Banquereau,  and  Mizen 
Bank.  The  three  last-mentioned  banks  are  situated  in  front 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  8l  Lawrence.  Opposite  the 
coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  are  Sable  Bank  and  Le  Have  Bank ; 
and  then  follow,  in  the  same  south-western  direction.  St. 
George's  Bank,  or  the  banks  of  Nantucket,  which  approach 
the  continent  of  North  America  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  From  this  point  the  banks  occur  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  extend, 
almost  without  interruption,  to  Cape  Florida  and  Sable 
Point,  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of 
Florida.  West  of  this  peninsula  is  the  Tortuga  Bank,  the 
continuation  of  which  skirts  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  far  west  as  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi.  This  series  of  hanks  occupies  more  than  1400 
miles  in  length ;  hut  there  is  always  water  enough  on  them 
for  the  largest  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  the  Virgin 
Rooks  on  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  the 
shoals  of  St.  George's  Bank.  In  all  the  other  parts  the 
least  depth  is  not  less  than  ten  fathoms,  and  in  general  forty 
fkthoms  of  water  are  found  on  them.  The  surface  of  these 
banks  is  very  level.  Along  the  northern  and  north-western 
edge,  which  lies  opposite  to  the  ooast  of  America,  the  depth 
suddenly  descends  to  100  ftithoms,  and  along  the  southern 
edge  to  300  fathoms.  The  descent  from  the  edge  of  the 
hank  to  the  deep  sea  is  nearly  perpendicular.  Ine  bauka. 
especially  those  north  of  40°  N.  lat,  are  frequented  by  im- 
mense shoals  of  fish,  especially  cod. 

Tlie  Columbian  banks,  under  which  name  are  compre- 
hended all  the  banks  which  begin  opposite  the  ea^itern 
shores  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  extend  in  a  south 
eastern  direction  to  the  Mona  Passage  between  Haiti  and 
Puerto  Rico,  are  divided  from  the  North  American  banka 
by  the  Florida  Gulf-stream.  They  consist  of  two  larger 
banks,  called  the  Little  and  Great  Bahama  Bank,  which 
occupy  the  north-western  portion  of  the  group,  and  of  five 
smaller  hanks,  which  occur  at  great  distances  firom  one 
another  in  a  south-eastern  direction.  These  banks  have 
from  IS  to  20  fathoms  water  on  their  edges,  but  they  are 
beset  with  rocks  and  numerous  shoaKof  which  a  few  are 
dry  at  low-water :  they  are  therefore  shunned  bv  vessels. 
The  surface  of  the  banks  consists  of  coral,  covered  with  an 
accumulation  of  shells  and  calcareous  sand.  On  their 
eastern  edges,  along  the  Atlantic,  are  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Of  the  smaller  banks  which  occur  in  the  Atlantic  we  shadl 
only  mention  the  Bank  of  Arguin,  which  lies  near  the 
western  oout  of  North  Africa,  beginning  at  Cape  Blanco 
(21°  N.  lat.),  and  extending  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Port- 
endik  (about  18°  N.  lat).  It  is  dangerous  for  navigators, 
as  there  are  many  parts  in  which  the  water  is  not  deep 
enough  for  large  vessels,  many  of  which  have  been  lost  on 
it.  "The  Abrolhos.  near  the  coast  of  Brazil,  between  1 6°  and 
18°  8.  lat,  is  not  extensive,  but  it  is  extremely  dangerous 
on  account  of  the  soundings  being  very  irregular,  varying 
between  36  and  4  fathoms.  In  two  successive  casts  of  the 
hand-lead  the  soundings  frequently  varv  from  30  to  10,  and 
icqaetimes  even  to  4  fathoms     As  both  banks,  that  of  At- 
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gnin  Md  the  Abtolhoi,  abound  in  fish,  they  ue  much  rs- 
iorted  to  by  flshermen. 

There  are  several  banks  in  the  Indian  Ocean :  the  most 
extensive  are  the  Saya  de  Halha  and  the  Bank  of  Naiareth. 
The  Saya  de  Malha  extends  in  length  from  north  to  south 
between  8'  18'  and  1 1°  30'.  and  is  cut  by  61'  30'  E.  long. 
The  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  many  places  there  are  not 
mora  than  between  6  and  10  fathoms  water:  it  consists  of 
corals  and  shells.  The  most  southern  extremity  of  the  Na- 
zareth Bank  consists  of  the  islands  called  Cargados,  in  16° 
47'  8.  lat.  and  near  60°  E.  long.  From  this  point  the  bank 
extends  in  a  north-north-east  direction  to  14°  S.  laL  The 
surfne  s  tolerably  level,  and  the  least  depth  of  water  does 
lot  tkll  short  of  14  fathoms. 

An  extensive  bank,  called  the  Needle  or  Agulhas  Bank, 
iurrounds  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa.  It  extends 
towards  the  west  beyond  the  Cape  of  Giood  Hope,  and  to- 
wards the  east  beyond  Cape  Padrone,  east  of  Algoa  Bay. 
As  iris  not  divided,  like  the  other  banks,  ftrom  the  continent 
by  a  tract  of  deeper  water,  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
table-land,  but  as  a  submarine  prolongation  of  the  continent 
Between  Cape  Af^ulhas  (10°  E.  long.)  and  Cape  Vaccas  (22* 
E.  long),  it  extends  to  37°  S.  lat..  or  to  a  distance  exceeding 
ISO  miles  from  the  continent.  The  depth  of  water  on  this 
bank  varies  between  30  and  90  fathoms.  The  surface  is 
composed  of  coarse  sand,  corals,  shells,  and  small  stones. 
Along  its  we-itern  edge  it  is  skirted  by  a  mud-bank,  which 
is  covered  by  water  from  oO  to  120  fathoms  deep. 

There  are  numerous  banks  in  the  Paclfle,  especially  south 
of  20°  N.  lat.  All  the  larger  banks  are  surrounded  by  coral 
reefs,  on  which  islands  of  small  extent  often  occur.  [Rssn.] 

Near  banks,  the  sea  usually  deepens  to  200  and  300 
fathoms,  and  even  more;  but  in  general  we  are  very 
tittle  acquainted  with  the  depth  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
tea.  Experiments  have  been  made  fbr  determining  whether 
the  temperature  of  the  sea-water  increases  or  decreases  in 
proportion  to  the  depth;  but  only  a  few  isolated  spots 
in  an  immense  space  have  been  determined.  We  are 
however  better  acquainted  with  the  depth  of  several  close 
seas,  especially  those  which  are  much  navigated.  The 
depUi  of  the  Baltic  is  inconsiderable ;  it  usually  varies  be- 
tween 30  aiKl  40  fottaums,  and  only  in  two  or  three  places 
sinks  below  100  ftthoma.  The  North  Sea  is  somewhat 
deeper  in  its  northern  part  Between  the  Shetland  Islands 
and  the  coast  of  Norway  the  depth  varies  between  80  and 
140  btboms,  but  it  gets  gradually  shallower  towards  the 
south.  In  the  Straits  of  I>>ver  the  deepest  place  is  only  26 
fathoms.  The  depth  of  the  English  Channel  increases  as 
we  proMcd  towards  the  west  but  very  >lowly.  East  of  the 
Eddystone  it  does  not  exceed  SO  fathoms.  The  Irish  (Tban- 
nel  is  in  general  deeper.  Though  there  are  some  places 
between  M^les  and  Ireland  in  which  it  does,  not  exceed  40 
&thoms,  its  general  depth  may  be  s!>aid  to  vary  between  60 
and  80  fathoms ;  and  in  the  strait  between  the  counties  of 
Antrim  and  Wigton  in  Scotland  it  attains  100  fathoms. 
The  Mediterranean  is  much  deeper  than  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea,  more  especially  along  the  southern  coast  of 
Spain  and  about  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  the  depth 
Taries  between  500  and  1 000  fathoms.  A  shallow  tract  ex- 
tends from  Trapani  in  Sicily  to  Cape  Bon  in  Tunis :  it  is 
oiled  by  the  Italian  sailors  «cAereAt,  and  is  of  inconsiderable 
bat  very  variable  depth.  That  portion  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  lies  east  of  this  shallow  tract  is  not  so  deep  as  the 
western  part  The  Red  Sea  may  be  compared  in  depth 
with  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  [Rks  Sba, 
xix.,  p.  344.]  The  sea  which  surrounds  the  islands  of  the 
Indkn  Archipelago  seems  nowhere  to  sink  much  below  60 
fathoms. 

The  main  body  of  the  sea  has  a  much  greater  depth.  In 
most  parts  of  die  Atlantic,  where  the  sea  has  been  sounded, 
no  bottom  was  found  with  300  fathoms.  It  seems  how- 
*nt  that  between  Europe  and  America  it  is  not  so  deep ; 
hat  in  these  parts  the  bottom  seems  to  offer  great  inequali- 
ties, being  farrowed  by  deeper  ttaets,  which  run  north  and 
•oath,  nie  small  depth  of  this  part  of  the  Atlantic  has 
girsn  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  sea  round  the  North  Pole 
B  not  so  deep  as  that  which  surrounds  the  South  Pole,  but 
this  opinion  has  no  foundation.  Phipps  and  Scoresby 
wuitded  in  several  places  between  Spitxbergen  and  Green- 
land with  from  780  to  1200  fttboms,  without  finding  a  bot- 
tom ;  and  BUia  and  Rots  did  the  same  in  Hudson's  Bay  and 
BslBn's  Bay.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  depth  seems  also  to  be 
very  considerable,  bat  few  soundings  have  been  made  then. 


The  depth  of  the  sea  near  the  land  varies  with  the  nattiM 
of  the  shores.  Where  the  country  near  the  sea  is  elevated, 
and  terminates  in  high  and  rocky  shores,  the  sea  is  gene- 
rally of  considerable  depth.  Such  shores  have  generally 
good  and  safe  harbours.  But  when  a  low  plain  terminates 
on  the  sea  with  a  flat  sandy  bank,  the  sea  is  shallow  and 
fl«quently  continues  to  be  so  to  a  great  distance  tmm  the 
shore.  In  many  places  such  shores  are  inaccessible  even 
to  boats,  and  vessels  must  keep  at  a  distance  of  many  miles. 
Such  shallows  consist  either  of  sand  or  of  mud.  These 
low  shores  are  generall)»destitute  of  harbours,  or  at  least 
they  occur-  only  at  great  distances,  and  much  expense  is 
required  to  maintain  them  in  an  efficient  state:  the  har- 
bours on  locky  coasts  ara  not  subject  to  this  inconveni- 
ence. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  places  near  the  sea  hay* 
a  more  uniform  climate  than  those  which  are  at  great  du- 
tances  from  it,  though  in  the  same  latitude.  Inland  places 
experience  a  much  greater  degree  both  of  heat  ana  cold 
than  places  on  the  coast,  and  the  difference  between  these 
degrees  of  heat  and  of  cold  increases  with  the  distance  of 
the  place  from  the  sea.  This  phenomenon  has  been  vari- 
ously explained.  The  explanation  is  now  pretty  clear,  since 
it  has  been  proved  by  observation  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air  over  the  sea  is  less  subject  to  changes  than,  or  rather 
does  not  undergo  such  great  changes  as,  that  of  the  air 
which  is  over  the  land.  But  as  the  temperature  of  countries 
situated  between  the  tropics  is  not  subject  to  so  great 
changes  as  that  of  countries  in  the  temperate  sone,  and 
these  again  are  less  affected  by  them  than  the  fHgid  zon«^ 
so  it  is  found  to  be  the  ease  on  the  sea  also.  Beginning  with 
the  smallest  natural  division  of  time,  the  day,  it  is  found 
that  between  the  tropics  the  difference  of  teoiperatnre  within 
24  hours  seldom  exceeds  two  degrees  of  Fdirenheit,  and 
rarely  amounts  to  more  than  three  decrees.  The  following 
table  from  Meyen's  '  Reise  urn  die  Welt'  shows  the  changes 
of  temperature  on  the  sea  during  24  hours  between  the 
tropics: — 

1830,  October  25 ;  lat  14°  17'  N.,  long.  86*  37'  W. 

Ih.  79-88*          9h.  80-96*  5h.  SlU* 

2  80-06  10  80-96  6  8ri4 

3  80-06  11  80-96  7  81-14 

4  80-06  12  80-96  8  80-96 

5  79-88            1  81-14  9  6)0-78 

6  79-70            2  81-50  10  80-96 

7  79-70            3  81-96  11  80*24 

8  79-70            4  81-68  12  80*24 

The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
ture is  only  2*26°.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  aay  is 
80-65°,  which  is  only  095*  above  the  lowest  and  1-31*  be- 
low the  highest  temperature.  It  must  however  be  remem- 
bered, that  during  the  day  to  which  these  observations  refer, 
the  vessel  on  which  they  were  made  advanced  through 
nearly  1^  degrees  of  latitude,  which  of  course  must  have  had 
some  effect  on  thetemperature. 

There  is  a  greater  difference  in  the  daily  temperature 
of  the  sea  within  the  temperate  cone ;  though  when  com- 
pared with  the  changes  wnich  occur  in  anv  place  situated 
in  the  same  zone,  but  not  immediately  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  it  will  be  found  considerably  less  than  in  the  latter. 
The  following  table  from  Berghaus,  of  the  changes  on  th« 
sea,  may  be  compared  with  the  changes  in  the  temperature 
of  Lonaon  in  the  middle  of  March: — 

March  16 ;  lat  51*  0'  N.,  long.  64°  11'  W. 


Ih. 

43-7° 

9h. 

44*6* 

6b. 

43*7' 

2 

43-7 

10 

44*6 

6 

42*8 

3 

43-7 

11 

44-6 

7 

410 

4 

43*7 

12 

44-6 

8 

41*0 

5 

44*6 

1 

46-4 

9 

41*0 

6 

44-6 

2 

46-5 

10 

41*9 

7 

44*6 

3 

44*6 

11 

41*9 

8 

44*6 

4 

43-7 

12 

42*8 

The  difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  of 
the  daily  temperature  in  this  table  amounts  to  6-4°,  and  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  day  is  43 '7*.  The  maximum  is 
2*7°  above  the  mean  temperature,  and  the  minimum  is  2*7* 
below  it 

We  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that  the  temperature  of 
the  air  over  the  sea  is  subject  to  less  oonsiderable  chanm 
than  that  which  snnounds  the  land,  when  we  oompare  the 
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obugM  that  «goui  duriog  the  wamiu.  Since  the  treveb  of 
Humboldt  in  South  America  were  published,  much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  this  subject.  He  was  the  first  to  pub- 
lish a  table  representing  the  temperatura  of  the  sir  in  places 
situated  on  the  sea-shores  at  different  seasons  and  in  differ- 
ent latitudes,  but  since  that  time  numerous  observations 
have  been  niade.  We  subjoin  the  table  which  Berghaus 
Btade  from  data  which  are  the  result  of  regular  observation 
at  sea. 

71m9>«r(iMr»  >^tk$  Air  ineumbeM  on  ih»  Athntie  Oetm. 


S 

I 
§1 


55- N. 

iO 

45 

40 

35 

30 

25 

20 

25 

10 

5, 

Line. 

6' 
10 
IS 
2« 
2S 
M 
35 
40 
49 
SO 
55 


s. 


78*80 
t7-X 
tiM 
70-88 
6»*90 

«<-eo 

56*30 
SO- 08 
41*90 
38-84 
33-80 


I 


79*34 
78-08 
77-00 


70-88 
59-18 
67-20 
47*48 
42-80 
37-40 


92° 
08 
'86 
12 
28 
16 
52 
70 
14 
58 
96 
'60 


80*42 

80M2 
78*08 
77-82 
72-82 
71-78 
67-64 
64*04 
53*80 
51-44 
42-80 


54"' 
'96 
94 
80 
S6 
46 
36 
'80 
06 
'78 
42 
'88 


79-88 
79-34 
77-90 
74*84 
69*44 
67*28 
65-66 
69-00 
47-48 
43-70 
36-50 


3° 

<9 


'56* 
08 
'84 
'88 
00 
'86 
38 
18 
70 
70 
24 
06 


70-51 
78-80 
76-82 
75*08 
70*58 
69-08 
62-24 
57*74 
47*66 
44-24 
39-88 


is-s 


17*10° 

12-50 

U-70 

12-88 

14-40 

14-76 


16 
12 
74 
66 
80 
72 


1*68 
3*0« 
3-42 


94 
92 

58 


11*34 
13*96 
11*70 
12*60 
9-00 


Though  the  data  on  which  this  table  is  constructed  have 
been  obtained, by  regular  and  uniform  observations,  their 
number  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  give  a  result  on  which 
we  can  rely;  we  cannot  obtain  any  tolerably  exact  no- 
tion of  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  any  given  place  on 
the  land,  except  by  observations  continued  for  more  than 
ten  yean.  Besides,  a  much  greater  number  of  observa- 
tions is  rei}uisite  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  air  on 
the  sea  than  on  the  land,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  exact  observations  on  board  a  vessel :  the  above 
table  therefore  can  only  be  considered  as  a  very  imperfect 
attempt  to  give  something  like  an  approximation  to  truth. 
Still,  imperfect  as  it  is,  a  few  interesting  facts  may  be  in- 
ferred mm  it.  In  applying  it  first  to  the  question  whether 
the  southern  hemisphere  is  colder  than  the  northern,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  meen  annual  temperature  is  not  on  the 
equator,  but  in  5°  N.  laL  If  the  girdle  which  runs  round 
our  globe  between  0"  and  5*  N.  lat.  i^  considered  as  the 
equator  of  temperature,  from  which  the  degrees  are  counted, 
we  find  a  remarkable  eoincideixw  of  nearly  equal  tempera- 
ture between  the  corresponding  degrees  both  of  the  soutnem 
and  northern  hemisphere,  at  least  as  fiir  as  40°  lat.,  that  is 
to  say,  the  temperatura  of  20°  in  the  southern  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  25°  m  the  northern  hemisphere.  Hence  it  may 
be  assumed  as  a  general  law,  that  the  southern  hemisphere 
is  coldei:  than  the  northern  by  five  degrees  of  latitude.  This 
difference  however  increases  when  we  proceed  south  of  40° 
and  north  of  45°,  but  as  our  observations  do  not  extend 
much  bevond  these  paralMs,  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  what 
rate  the  doereaseof  heat  in  the  southern  hemisphere  exceeds 
that  in  the  northern. 

Looking  at  the  differenoe  of  temperatuie  between  the 
hottest  and  coldest  season,  we  find  that  this  difference  is 
much  greater  and  at  the  same  time  more  irregular  in  the 
Mrtbam  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  But  this  may 
bo  aoeottnted  for.  The  greot  diffbrenoe  between  the  mean 
tomperatar*  of  the  winter  and  summer  in  55°  N.  lat  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  great  masses  of  ice  which  during  the 
former  season  extend  as  far  south  as  60°,  and  which  duriag 
flw  pmvatiing  northern  gales  muat  de^Mss  the  tea^ratnre 
oftiso  air  tmt  eoosideraAly.  But  this  seems  Id  be  the  only 
m  which  the  tempentura  of  tlie  winter  is  imdaiad 


irie^Iar  by  a  local  phenomenon.  For  between  50°  and  30* 
the  increase  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  spring  is  tolera- 
bly regular,  rising,  except  in  one  instance,  whi^  perhaps 
may  m  owing  to  an  error,  from  4^°  to  5*  for  every  five  de- 
grees of  latitude.  The  other  irregularitieu  are  evidently 
produced  by  a  greater  increase  of>the  heat  in  summer.  The 
mean  temperature  of  the  summer  increases  pretty  regularly 
twesn  55°  and  45°  by  from  two  to  four  degrees  for  Avery  five 
degrees  of  latitude.  But  between  45°  and  40°  it  rises  sud- 
denly to  mere  than  six  degrees.  This  sudden  rise  is  pro- 
bably produced  by  the  warm  vapours  arising  from  the  Gulf- 
stream,  which  in  these  parts  runs  across  the  Atlantic 
Another  rise  of  more  than  six  degrees  occurs  between  40* 
and  35°  N.  lat.  The  air  of  the  Saiiara«  when  raised  to  the 
higbost  degree  of  heat  by  the  oonlinuanoe  of  the  sun  near 
the  northern  tropic,  seems  to  affect  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  summer  between  40°  and  15°,  and  to  raise  it  nearly 
to  the  mean  temperature  of  that  season  under  the  equator. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  effect  of  this  heated  air  ceases 
near  Cape  Verde,  but  the  effects  of  another  phenomenon 
begin  to  operate.  The  region  of  calms  [Atlantic  Ocxan, 
«oL  iii.,  p.  26]  frequently  extends  in  summer  to  12*  and  13° 
N.  lat.  Of  tuess  three  agents,  the  heated  air  of  the  Sahara 
seems  to  have  the  greatest  effect  in  raising  the  summer 
temperature  of  the  Atlantic  Though  the  table  exhibits  a 
much  gioater  conformity  between  the  coldest  and  hottest 
•sasons  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  there  are  two  or  three 
deviations  from  a  regular  course  at  30°,  35°,  and  40°,  for 
which  wo  are  at  present  unable  to  account.  We  are  rather 
inclined  to  attribute  them  to  the  iosuffieienoy  of  the  observa- 
tions, or  to  some  error  which  has  crept  in.  It  is  however 
remarkable  that  these  great  difiierences  are  owing  to  the 
depression  of  the  temperature  in  the  winter  season,  and  may 
perhaps  be  derived  from  some  natural  cause  The  com- 
paratively small  difference  between  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  summer  and  winter  in  55°  S.  lat.,  which  amounts 
only  to  half  of  that  which  takes  place  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, is  certainly  owing  to  some  natural  causes,  as  Captain 
King  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  difference  of  these 
two  seasons  is  not  so  grekt  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  as 
in  the  same  latitude  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
and  the  changes  it  is  subject  to  all  the  year  round,  difbr 
ftom  those  of  places  which  are  situated  near  the  sea,  but 
whose  temperature  must  he  affected  by  the  land.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far  from  our  objeot  to  enter  fully  into  this  mat- 
ter. But  that  the  reader  may  be  convinced  of  the  import- 
ance of  such  an  investigation!  we  add  the  temperature  of  a 
few  places  sitiutled  on  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Atlantic 
or  near  them. 

Ten^)erature  (jf  tome  Ftacet  rituated  on  the  8hare$  <^  the 
Northern  Atlantic. 
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SUBiBHS. 

BdlBburch 

sspser* 

Sg-SSa 

s-ir 

«*3*> 

61  19 

46-680 

4706O 

19-08° 

Lmiliw      . 

61  31 

lB-32 

43-97 

48-65 

2187 

Gotport      . 
La  R^hclle 

»  43 

40-71 

4'1-»0 

K3-4C 

62-97 

51  ■4S 

92-75 

46    9 

40  GO 

51-76 

66-60 

53-Z4 

53-06 

26-00 

BtBMm  H>n 

(K>w  York) 

40  37 

si-se 

M-lt 

71-M 

»4-«3 

B-7t 

35-98 

S.  Auj.'ustinn 

(Fiurfds) 

29  50 

49-40 

71-47 

u 

75-16 

72-23 
8t-08 

3336 

Siam  !.«>■• 

8  8* 

81-37 

iS-tt 

£-21 

The  table  in  the  other  column  of  this  page  shows  the 
increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  incumbent  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  proceeding  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator.  There  are  some  facts  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  within  the  tropic  the  temperature  of  the  air  increases 
in  proceeding  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  that  of  America, 
but  the  number  of  these  fscts  is  too  small  and  the  dis- 
crepancies between  them  too  fjtnt  to  authorise  us  to  infer 
from  them  any  general  law.  The  same  obaervatioa  applies 
to  the  temperature  of  the  Pacific,  which,  on  account  of  its 
greater  extent,  loquires  a  Hueh  latter  number  of  observa- 
tions before  any  conolusiDii  can  be  direwn  from  them. 

When  two  elements,  suoh  es  air  and  water,  approach  each 
other,  there  can  be  no  greet  difference  in  their  tempentuie. 
Still  there  must  be  some  difnenoe,  as  the  air  is  the  better 
condeetor  of  beat,  end  the  water,  as  «  more  dense  body,  is 
capable  of  retaining  it  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  Hany 
BhewTatieni  havo  toen  owde  far  the  pnrpoae  of  eacsblidiing 
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ihii  difinwuie  more  pNciidy.  It  wai  ftrand  thait  th«  te»- 
|ai«tui«  of  both  wu  luhjeet  to  regular  changes  during  the 
iij,  but  that  the  air  attained  its  highest  temperature  about 
Ivo  o'eloch,  whUtt  the  lea  attained  its  highest  temperature, 
anording  to  some  at  three  o'clock,  and  aoeording  to  others 
not  before  four  o'oloek.  Further,  it  has  heen  ascertained 
Ihat  tlie  tessperature  of  the  air  ia  greater  shortly  before  and 
ifter  noon,  and  that  of  the  sea  abovit  midnight,  but  in  the 
morDing  and  evening  the  two  elements  have  the  same  tem- 
perature or  nearly  so.  This  is  also  stated  to  be  the  ease 
between  the  temperature  of  tlie  water  of  the  Amayenas  and 
the  ineumbent  air.  llie  wild  tribes  whieh  inhabit  its  banks 
bathe  in  the  river  in  the  day  time  to  eool  themselves,  and 
early  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the 
chill  which  is  caused  hy  the  cold  air  of  the  night  When 
these  slight  changes  are  excluded,  it  is  found  that  the  dif- 
ference of  temperature  in  hath  elements  is  either  little  or 
very  inconsiderable,  and  that  it  hardly  amoonU  anywhere 
to  more  than  3°  Fahr.  Very  eaaet  ohaervers  do  not  agree 
to  which  of  the  elements  the  higher  temperature  belongs. 
Humboldt  thinks  that  the  temperature  of  the  ten  is  greater. 
Ia  traversing  the  Northern  AtlaiUio  between  16°  90'  to  11° 
N.  lat.,  he  found  the  maximum  of  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
between  72'SO''  and  78'44^  and  that  ef  the  air  at  the  name 
place  between  716°  and  77*90°.  P^ron.  who  accompanied  the 
espedition  of  Bourdin,  is  also  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
temperature  of  the  vater  ia  aoreewhat  higher,  at  least  between 
49*)  N.  lat.  and  43°  8.  lat.  Others  however  assert  that  the 
tenperatuie  of  the  air  is  higher ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of 
Irving  and  Forster.  B^jFgbaug,  to  whom  were  intrusted  the 
numerous  observations  made  upon  a  uniform  plan  in  several 
voyages  aeross  the  Atlantic,  thinks  that  the  air  has  a 
higher  temperature  between  33*  N.  lat.  aqd  B0«  8.  lat,  hut 
that  in  the  higher  latitudes  the  temperature  qf  the  surface 
of  the  sea  is  higher.  He  has  embodied  an  abstract  of  thesi) 
ebaervations  iit  the  following  table  :-r 

Mean  Ttmperqture  qf  the  4)'*  <i'*<^  Sea  (^  fhe  ^llaittit 
Ocean. 


Northrni  i^tlaDtic. 

Soulhern  Atlantic. 

Ut 

Air. 

'  ^^ 

I^ilTcieDCf. 

\*i. 

Air 

*». 

Piffep-NK- 

0 

• 

o 

« 

o 

o 

S6° 

4ifS6 

49-64 

4-i-oa 

SS' 

39138 

41<00 

+1-68 

iO 

il^OS 

53-96 

+2-88 

6« 

44-34 

48^0-2 

4-8-80 

43 

iQ-a4 

r>1-  74 

+  Q-99 

45 

47-66 

53-52 

+  4-86 

40 

61-88 

63134 

+0-36 

40 

57!74 

58-64 

+0-30 

3S 

fia<00- 

66-93 

_l:08 

85 

62-24 

64-40 

+  8-16 

30 

72-86 

69-80 

^3-06 

30 

69-08 

69)26 

+0-18 

2i 

7.'>-38 

7l?8 

-8-60 

35 

70*53 

71-60 

-)-l-08 

30 

77-18 

74^30 

-3:88 

00 

75t03 

78-58 

-1^44 

U 

78-70 

76-10 

-ateo 

15 

76^83 

75-9U 

-K08 

IP 

79-70 

78-36 

-1-44 

10 

78-86 

77-72 

-«:98 

S 

80-34 

80 '34 

-0-00 

5 

79-53 

78'.44     -1-08 

Equ. 

80  •«6 

78-98 

-1-08 

Bqu. 

80-06 

78-.98     -I'M 

This  table,  as  Bevghfius  states,  is  the  result  of  numerous 
observations,  and  seems  therefore  to  be  entitled  to  some 
credit.  As  it  established  a  new  principk  in  this  matter,  we 
looked  for  confirmation  of  it  in  the  numerous  observations 
mads  by  Oaptain  Fitsroy  ducing  the  sitrveying  voyages  of 
the  Beagle,  which  are  contained  in  the'abstract  of  his  '  Me- 
teorological Journal'  in  the  appei^dix  to  the  purveying 
Voyages.  But  the  observations  of  this  able  navigator  do 
not  confirm  the  table,  so  &r  as  it  establishes  the  higher 
temperature  of  the  aic  between  the  tropics.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  those  ofaservationij  ate  eliminated,  which  he  made 
near  the  land,  and  a  few  others,  where  probably  locali  cir- 
cumstances were  operating,  he  foui)d  the  temperature  of  the 
water  constantly  higher  than  that  of  the  air,  and  sometimes 
u  piueh  a*  6°. 

lilfinds  mnat  of  coiuse  aflhct  the  temperatun  of  both 
elements.  It  has  been  constantly  observed  that  hi^h  gitles 
depress  the  temperature  of  the  air,  hpt  it  has  been  maiii- 
tained  that  they  increase  that  of  the  sea  by  the  agitation  of 
the  waves.  But  the  observations  of  P^ron  itppear  to  (lave 
established  the  contrary,  as  he  always  found  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  was  diminished  during  a  gale,  but  at  a 
much  slower  rate  than  that  of  the  air.  In  common  cases  he 
thinks  that  the  decrease  of  the  tempenttiire  of  the  airduriiig 
gales,  compared  with  that  of  the  water,  is  as  1 : 6.  How 
graat  a  di&rcaee  Imtwean  the  temperatures  of  the  two  ele- 


ments may  be  predueed  in  audi  a  «|M>  «•  learn  fttmi  Wed* 
dell,  who,  when  in  53°  8.  hit,  experieneed  a  chilling  sotith 
wind,  in  which  the  difTereaee  was  ten  degrees,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  beiDg  39-80°,  whilst  that  of  the  sea  was 
49-80''. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  has  not  y«t 
been  satisfactorily  explained,  that  the  tempemture  of  the 
sea  decreases  as  the  land  is  appreaohed,  and  it  also  decreases 
pa  ahoals  and  banks;  and  as  this  decrease  may  be  detected 
hy  the  thennometer  at  a  considerabV)  distance  from  land, 
this  iastrumeat  is  now  used  for  the  purpose  of  aseertaining 
the  approach  to  land  ar  the  presenre  ef  shoals.  It  must 
however  he  observed  that  though  this  decrease  generally 
takes  place,  it  is  not  universal.  Fitsroy,  when  siirveying 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  banks,  the  Abrolhos,  did  not 
observe  the  least  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  water ; 
but  a  change  is  observed  on  all  the  banks  which  skirt  the 
eastern  shores  of  North  America  from  the  Oreat  Bank  of 
Newfoundland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  We  find 
also  that  when  Fitsroy  approached  the  continent  of  South 
America  in  his  surveying  voyages,  the  temperature  of  the 
sea  sunk  below  that  of  the  air.  It  must  however  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  competent  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the 
tempemture  of  the  sea  increases  as  we  approach  the  land, 
among  whom  is  Piron.  But  the  evidence  against  him  is  so 
abundant  and  strong,  that  this  point  may  perhaps  booen- 
sidwed  as  settled. 

As  late  as  the  end  of  the  last  eenturjr  it  was  •  gensMlly 
received  opinion  that  the  whole  mass  of  sea-water,  fVom  the 
surface  to'  the  bottom,  had  the  tame  temperature  in  the 
same  latitude.  But  numerous  observations,  which  have 
been  more  recently  made,  have  shown  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
assumption.  It  has  been  found  that  the  law  whieh  is  con- 
stant for  the  earth  must  be  inverted  for  the  sea.  The  fhrther 
we  descend  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  higher  is  the 
temperature ;  but  the  deeper  we  dip  into  the  sea,  the  lower 
is  the  temperature  of  the  water.  But  this  does  net  take 
place  in  the  same  ratio  in  the  whole  sea.  Captain  Ross 
found  the  temperature  ef  the  sea  in  Baffin's  Bay,  8966  feet 
below  the  surfoee,  -^  25  -  52°,  while  the  surfhce  itself  was 
•f  38 -SO*.  Beeehey,  in  47°  18'  N.  lat,  at  a  depth  of  5134 
feet,  found  the  water  +  39 '56°',  and  at  the  surfece  it  was 
46-22°.  Sabine  found  that  the  water  in  the  Garibbean  8aa, 
at  a  depth  of  1900  fathoms,  had  a  temperature  of  45*59*, 
whilst  at  the  surface  it  was'  83- 80^  According  te  an  ob- 
servation of  Franklin,  the  water  at  a  depth  of  650  fiithoras, 
in  57°  44',  was  40' 5<^;  at  460,  it  was  41'>;  and  at  the  sur- 
feoe,  45°.  These  instances  show  that  the  change  of  tem- 
perature is  by  no  means  connected  with  the  latituTO.  Alipost 
all  the  observations  which  have  heen  made  tend  to  shoif 
that  the  temperature  near  the  surface  decreases  very  slowly, 
and  more  rapidly  at  a  certain  distance  froin  it ;  biit  t(t  a 
great  depth  it  again  decreases  at  a  slower  rate,  and  after- 
wards it  beopmes  stationary.  There  are  a  few  instanoes  in 
which  a  new  increase  of  the  temperature  has  heei\  observed 
at  a  very  great  depth.  In  the  following  observations  made 
by  Beeohey,  in  the  Paeiflo,  the  tempiemture  hecaine  sta- 
tionary at  a  great  depth  i — 


23°  28'  N.  M. 
Temp,  at  the  surface  ^3* 
At  a  depth' of  30t)  ft.  62° 
At  a  depth  of  900  ft.  50* 
At  a  depth  of  l!26011t.  47°- 
At  a  depth  of  1860  ft.  47° 


58°  48'  iV-  li*i- 

Temp,  at  t^e  surface  54°  ' 

At'a  depth  (if  690  ft.  4$° 

At  jk  depth  of  12Q0  <t.  41°*5 

i\tB  dejitli  of  i962  (i.  40°*? 

A\  a  defllji  of  2652  ti,.  40°*5 


As  a  proof  of  the  increase  of  the  temperature  of  th^  s^ 
at  a  great  4?P^^<  ^^  ^°py  ''l^  fp't°^'P,g  observation^  pf  wh\c& 
the  two  first  were  made  by  Beecliei',  and  ^le  last  by  f^es- 
cptt ;  theilrst  ill  the  ^aciflp,  and  (he  t^o  last  iq  the  ^t^ntic 
Qeean :— 


H°22'JV.{a/. 

Semp.  of  the  air  "  01° 
f  the  sea  a,i  its  ^prface  88° 
j\t  a  depth  of  600  t\.  ^7° 
4ta4eplh  of  laOp'ft.  55° 
iVt  a  depth  of  18(10  ft.  48°*« 
iVt  a  deptl^  of  24dp.  ft.;  4q°-5 

)2«22 
^Pernp.  of  the  air 
Of  the  sea  at  its  surfiace 


At  adeptly  of  180  ft. 
At  a  dejtth  of  860  ft. 
At  a  depth  of  54*  ft. 


^5°  58'  S.  Inf. 

Temp,  of  tl?p  air  3,7" 
Of  the  ^9%  a,\  its  *i^rfe(e^  43°  •  ^ 

At  a  depth  qj  6,00  ft.  42°-? 

At  1^  dfipth  ol  1380  ft.  42°-- 5 

^t  a  depth  of  isSQ  ft  4<l°*« 

A(  (^  dept];i  of  2580  ft,  4.4*^4 

N.lat. 

83« 
83* 


71* 


lev. 
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At  a  depth  of  660  ft.         6S' 

At  a  depth  of  720  ft         58* 

At  a  depth  of  1320  ft.       60* 
Tho  renewed  increase  at  a  great  depth  is  a  very  difficult 
prohlem  to  solve :  it  is  possihle  that  it  may  he  owing  to  lub- 
marine  currents  of  different  degrees  of  temperatare>  as  some 
have  supposed. 

But  there  are  fiusts  on  record  which  clearly  show  that  in 
certain  parts  of  the  ocean  there  must  exist  some  agency  by 
which  the  water  acquires  a  higher  degree  of  temperature 
than  could  be  expected  from  natural  causes.  Homer,  in 
Krusenstem's 'Travels,'  observes  that  in  some  places  in  the 
Gulf-stream  the  hand-lead,  when  it  had  descended  to  a 
depth  of  between  480  and  600  feet,  was  heated  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  was  impossible  to  take  it  into  one's  hand.  A 
still  more  remarkable  anomaly  is  presented  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  between  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen.  In 
nearly  every  trial  Scoresby  found  that  this  sea  at  a  depth  of 
from  100  to  200  fitthoms  was  from  6°  to  7*  warmer  than  at 
the  surface;  and  Franklin  states  that  when  he  accompanied 
Captain  Bucban  in  his  expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  the 
water  brought  from  any  great  depth  was  invariably  found 
to  be  warmer  than  that  of  the  surfoce.  Some  persons  are 
of  opinion  that  the  melting  of  the  great  masses  of  ice,  by 
which  that  sea  is  surrounded  and  partly  covered  even  in 
sum;ner,  may  have  had  the  effect  of  cooling  the  surfece. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  well  established  law  that  the 
colder  water,  being  the  denser,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
warmer  rises  to  the  surface ;  and  further,  it  may  be  asked  why 
Ross  and  Parry,  in  navigating  Davis's  Strait,  Baffin's  Bay 
and  Hudson's  Bay,  where  the  masses  of  ice  are  neither  less 
numerous  nor  less  extensive,  always  found  the  contrary  to 
take  place. 

Masses  of  ice  surround  the  two  poles.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poles  the  ice  constitutes  one 
continuous  and  unbroken  mass.  It  was  formerly  con- 
jectured that  the  mass  of  ice  supposed  to  enclose  the 
North  Pole  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  81°  N.  lat,  because 
all  navigators  who  had  attained  that  latitude  agreed  in 
stating  that  the  ice  there  rose  to  a  great  height,  and  stood 
firm  like  a  wall.  This  general  opinion  gave  rise  to  the 
attempt  of  Captain  Parry  to  reach  the  pole  by  travelling  on 
this  ice,  which  was  supposed  to  be  immovable.  But  Parry 
was  soon  aware  that  he  was  travelling  on  ice  which  was  in 
motion  towards  the  south  and  south-west,  and  this  circum- 
stance occasioned  the  failure  of  the  undertaking.  When  he 
had  advanced,  according  to  his  calculation,  several  miles  to 
the  northward  in  twenty-four  hours,  he  found,  on  observing 
the  altitude  of  the  sun,  that  the  motion  of  the  ice  had  car- 
ried him  as  for  southward,  and  that  for  several  days  he 
had  advanced  very  little  nearer  to  his  object.  He  was  ob- 
liged to  abandon  the  attempt,  after  having  nearly  reached 
83°  N.  lat.  Thus  we  have  learned  that  the  exteritw  parts  of 
the  great  mass  of  ice  supposed  to  enclose  the  poles  consists 
of  moving  masses,  which  lie  close  together,  and  are  only  oc- 
casionally divided  from  one  another  by  narrow  straits.  The 
pieces  of  ice  which  detach  themselves  firom  this  great  accu- 
mulation and  enter  the  open  sea  are  called  heuvy  dri/t-iee. 
The  larger  pieces  of  ice  of  this  description  are  a  mile  'n 
length  and  breadth,  and  upwards  of  thirty  feet  in  thickness, 
but  others  are  of  less  dimensions.  The  fsrther  they  advance 
southward,  the  more  their  dimensions  are  reduced  by  the 
action  of  the  sun  and  of  the  water.  But  there  are  two  other 
descriptions  of  ice-masses  in  the  sea,  which  appear  to  have 
a  different  origin,  the  ice-fields  and  the  icebergs.  The  term 
ice-field  is  applied  to  sheets  of  ice  Sb  extensive  that  their 
limits  cannot  be  discerned  from  the  mast-head.  They 
often  occur  of  the  diameter  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and, 
when  thev  are  very  closely  united,  they  sometimes  extend  to 
the  length  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles.  Their  average  thick-, 
ness  may  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  and  their  surfisce  is 
mostly  level,  except  where  hummock*  or  low  ice-hills  occur, 
and  wen  the  thickness  is  often  forty  and  even  fifty  feet. 
These  hummocks  are  produced  by  two  fields  coming  into 
contact,  whan  their  broken  edges  are  raised  by  the  violent 
concussion,  and  thrown  upon  the  fields  themselves.  These 
hummocks  therefore  are  usuallv  situated  near  the  edges  uf 
the  field.  In  some  fields  the  hummocks  form  rid^  or 
chains;  in  others  they  consist  of  isolated  peaks,  ^te 
smaller  fields,  or  those  whose  extent  can  be  seen  finm  the 
mas^nead,  are  called  ybM.  The  surfooe  of  these  masses  of 
ioa^  before  July,  is  alwajrs  oovered  with  a  bed  of  snow  from 
a  fiwt  to  a  fttbom  in  depth;  this  mow  dissolves  in  the  end 


of  summer,  and  forms  extensive  pools  and  lakes  of  fk«sh 
water.  The  great  extent  and  the  level  surface  of  the  fiielda 
show  that  they  cannot  be  portions  of  the  ice  over  which 
Parry  travelled.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that  they  are 
generated  in  the  sea  which  lies  between  Greenland  and 
Spitsbergen,  and  which,  though  navigable  during  the  sum- 
mer, is  oovered  with  a  continuous  sheet  of  ice  in  the  colder 
season.  The  fields  appear  to  be  the  parts  of  this  great 
sheet,  formed  by  its  breaking  up  at  the  approach  of  sum- 
mer. The  icebergt  are  immense  pieces  of  ice  rising  to  a 
great  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  some  of  them  at- 
tain a  height  of  100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and 
a  few  have  been  found  which  seem  to  be  more  than  twice 
that  height.  Their  base  near  the  sea-level  is  not  extensive, 
the  larger  masses  generally  being  not  more  than  4000  feet 
in  circumference,  though  Middleton  slates  that  he  saw 
one  which  was  from  three  to  four  miles  in  circuit.  The  most 
common  form  of  the  iceberg  is  for  one  side  to  rise  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  very  summit,  the  opposite  side  being  very  low, 
while  the  intermediate  surface  forms  a  gradual  slope.  Some 
have  regular  fiat  surfaces,  but  frequently  they  present  a 
great  variety  in  form  and  appearance.  Some  of  them  re- 
semble palaces,  or  churches,  or  old  castles,  with  spires, 
towers,  windows,  and  arched  gateways ;  while  oUiers  resemble 
pyramids  and  obelisks,  and  others  are  like  ships,  trees,  ani- 
mtAa,  and  human  beings.  When  a  number  of  them  are 
near  one  another,  whioi  frequently  happens,  they  present 
the  appearance  of  a  mountainous  country.  When  seen  ih>m 
a  short  distance,  they  look  like  huge  hiHs  of  marble ;  and 
when  the  sun  shines  on  them,  tliey  glitter  like  silver.  Some- 
times earth,  gravel,  and  sand  may  be  observed  in  them. 
Their  prevailing  colour  in  the  fresh  fracture  is  greenish- 
grey,  approaching  to  emerald-green.  This  colour  resembles 
that  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  and  the  icebergs  are 
pieces  broken  off  from  glaciers.  They  are  rarely  met  with 
in  the  sea  between  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen,  because  in 
these  parts  only  a  few  glaciers  approach  near  the  water's 
edge.  But  on  both  sides  of  Davis's  Strait  vaA  Baffin's  Bay, 
and  also  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Greenland  as  for  north  as 
70  N.  lat,  glaciers  cover  the  land,  and  in  many  places  ad- 
vance to  the  shores  of  the  sea.  In  some  places  they  termi- 
nate in  a  precipitous  edge  on  the  coast  It  is  only  in  Uie 
sea  which  surrounds  these  coasts  that  the  icebergs  are  nu- 
merous. The^  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  circumstance 
of  glaeiera  being  in  a  continual  state  of  progress.  The 
glaciers  of  Greenland,  which  are  situated  on  the  margin  of 
the  sea,  protrude  their  exterior  parts  over  the  ooess,  and  in 
summer,  when  the  ice  becomes  brittle,  the  force  of  cohesion 
is  overcome  by  the  weight  of  the  prodigious  masses  that 
overhang  the  sea,  and  they  are  detached  fh>m  the  glacier 
with  a  dreadful  crash.  Thus  an  iceberg  is  formed.  These 
icebergs,  as  it  seems,  are  most  common  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  Greenland,  and  at  the  distance  of  15  to  20  miles 
from  the  coast  where  they  occur  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, forming  a  sort  of  barrier  outside  the  drift-ice 
which  is  near  the  shore,  and  preventing  its  removal  by  an 
off-shore  wind.  Graah  states  that  this  barrier  of  icebergs 
renders  it  impossible  for  vessels  to  approach  these  shores. 

These  masses  of  ice  render  navigation  very  dangerous ; 
and  the  ice-fields  especially  have  caused  the  loss  of  many 
whaling-vessels.  These  extensive  masses  are  frequently 
put  into  a  rotatory  movement  by  a  cause  which  has  never 
been  discovered.  When  thus  whirled  about  their  outer 
edges  acquire  a  velocity  of  several  miles  per  hour.  A  field 
thus  in  motion,  coming  in  eontaet  with  anoUier  at  rest,  or 
with  one  that  has  a  contrary  direction  of  movement,  pro- 
duces a  dreadful  shock.  A  body  of  more  than  ten  thousand 
millions  of  tons  weight  meeting  with  resistance,  when  in 
motion,  produces  a  destruction  which  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  oonceive.  The  strongest  ship  is  a  mere  atom  between 
two  suoh  masses  of  matter  in  motion,  and  many  vessels 
have  thus  been  destroyed.  Some  have  been  thrown  upon 
tiie  ice,  some  have  had  their  hulls  completely  torn  up  or 
split  in  two^  and  others  have  been  run  down  by  the  ioe,  and 
buried  beneath  its  fragments.  The  ice-fields  are  particularly 
dangerous  in  foggy  weather,  as  their  motions  cannot  then 
be  distinctly  observed.  Icebergs  are  much  leaa  dangerous, 
partly  on  account  of  the  small  space  which  they  occupy  when 
compared  with  ice-fields,  and  partly  because  they  are  easily 
distinguished  at  a  distance  in  the  ni^t  by  their  natur^ 
brightness,  and  in  foggy  weather  by  a  peculiar  blackness  of 
the  atmosphere.  As  however  they  occur  fkr  from  land  and 
often  in  unexpected  sittuitions,  sailors  when  cnMainx  th* 
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AthDtic  between  50*  and  60*  N.  lat,  or  even  farther 
to  the  tjuth,  must  always  be  on  the  watch  for  them  in 
the  night  time.  Oeeaaionally  the  whale-flshers  derive  some 
tdTsntage  from  them.  As  they  sink  deep  into  the  sea,  they 
«n  very  little  affected  by  the  wind,  and  they  furnish  secure 
mooriag  to  a  ship  in  strong  adyerse  winds,  or  when  it  is  re- 
quited for  other  purposes.  But  mooring  to  lofty  icebergs 
ii  attended  with  considerable  danger.  Being  sometimes  very 
Dicely  balanced,  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  equilibrium ;  and 
mssls  have  often  been  staved  and  sometimes  wrecked  by 
the  fell  of  their  icy  mooring,  while  boats  have  been  over- 
whelmed even  at  a  considerable  distance  by  the  swell  occa- 
sioned by  such  a  catastrophe.  Water  is  sometimes  procured 
by  whaling-vessels  from  the  deep  pools  of  water  that  are 
fenoed  in  the  summer  season  on  the  depressions  in  icebergs, 
or  from  the  streams  which  run  down  their  sides.  For  this 
purpose  casks  are  landed  upon  the  lower  bergs,  and  filled  and 
roiled  into  the  sea,  but  firom  the  higher  the  water  is  conveyed 
by  means  of  a  long  tube  of  canvas  or  leather  into  casks 

Siaced  in  the  boats  at  the  side  of  the  ice,  or  even  upon  the 
eck  of  the  ship. 

On  approaching  a  field  or  any  compact  aggregation  of 
iee,  the  iee-blink  is  seen  whenever  the  horiion  is  tolerably 
free  from  clouds,  and  sometimes  even  under  a  thick  sky. 
It  consists  of  a  stratum  of  lucid  whiteness,  which  appears 
over  the  ice  in  that  part  of  the  atmoaphere  which  joins  the 
horison.  A  clear  sky  presents  a  beautiful  and  perfect  map 
of  the  ice,  20  or  30  mUes  beyond  the  limit  of  direct  vision, 
but  less  distant  in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere  is  more  dense 
tod  obscure.  Each  kind  of  ice  has  a  different  blink.  Field- 
iee  has  the  most  lucid  blink,  accompanied  with  a  tinge  of 
yellow ;  that  of  packed  ice  is  more  purely  white ;  and  ice 
senly  formed  upon  the  sea  has  a  greyish  hue. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Scoresby,  the  specific 
gnvity  of  the  ice,  when  compared  with  that  of  sea-water  oc- 
euiriog  in  the  Greenland  Sea,  at  the  temperature  of  35°, 
vas  ascertained  to  be  0  894  to  0-900.  That  part  of  the  ice 
therefore  which  is  above  the  surface  appears  to  be,  to  that 
below  the  sur&oe,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  8'2.  For  every 
loUd  foot  of  ice  which  is  seen  in  a  mass  floating  in  the  sea, 
there  must  be  at  least  eight  feet  below.  Hence  it  some- 
times  happens  that  large  icebergs,  when  they  are  carried  into 
shallow  water,  take  ground,  and  remain  stationary  for  one 
or  two  years,  until  so  much  of  their  volume  has  been  wasted 
by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  of  the  atmosphere,  that  they 
begin  to  float  again. 

It  excited  some  surprise  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
iee  floating  about  in  the  tea  consisted  of  fresh  water. 
It  is  true  that  it  generally  contains  a  very  small  portion  of 
•alt,  but  it  is  probable  that  this  small  portion  of  salt  is 
derived  fi-om  the  salt  water  contained  in  the  pores  of  the 
ice.  If,  says  Scoresby,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  the 
newest  and  moat  porous  ice  he  removed  into  the  air,  allowed 
to  drain  for  some  time  in  a  temperature  of  32°  and  upwards, 
and  then  be  washed  in  fresh  water,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
nearly  quite  free  from  salt,  and  the  water  produced  from  it 
may  be  drunk.  On  account  of  the  salt  contained  in  it,  sea 
«ater  does  not,  like  pure  water,  freeze  at  the  temperature 
of  32*,  but  in  the  Greenland  Sea,  where  its  specific  gravity 
is  10263,  it  begins  only  to  freeze  at  28^°.  Water  saturated 
with  tea  salt  remains  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  zero. 

It  appears  that  there  is  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  which  is  not  subjected  to  some  kind  of  mo- 
tion, and  this  circumstaooe  must  tend  greatly  to  preserve  its 
purity.  The  water  in  some  parts  of  the  sea  is  always  pro- 
pelled in  the  same  direction  by  the  currents.  [CuiiRXifTS  ; 
AtLAimc  Ocsan;  Pacific  Ockan.]  Nearly  the  whole 
Ma  is  four  times  in  the  day  subject  to  a  change  in  its  level 
Iw  the  movements  of  the  tides.  The  motion  produced  by 
the  winds,  and  known  by  the  name  of  waves,  is  much  less 
tegular.  The  wind  striking  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  an  ob- 
lique direction,  pushes  some  of  the  water  on  the  surface  over 
that  which  is  contiguous  to  it,  and  thus  raises  it  above  the 
common  lev«l,  until  so  much  water  is  accumulated  that 
the  wind  is  unable  to  maintain  it  in  that  position,  and  it 
fUls  down.  Each  wave  presents  a  gently  ascending  sur- 
ges to  the  windward,  and  a  perpendicular  descent  leeward. 
The  elevation  of  the  waves  varies  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  wind.  A  rather  heavy  gale  raises  them  from  six 
to  sight  feet  above  the  common  «earlevel ;  but  in  very  strong 
giles  they  attain  an  elevation  of  thirty  feet.  This  motion  of 
the  surfece  of  the  sea  is  not  perceptible  to  a  great  depth. 
In  the  strongest  gales  it  is  supposed  not  to  extead  beyond 
P.  C~  No.  1314. 


73  b»t  below  the  sutiaoe,  and  at  a  depth  of  90  feet  the  lea 
IS  perfectly  still.  The  form  and  even  the  size  of  the  waves 
vary  according  to  the  depth  and  the  extent  of  the  sea.  In 
shallow  water,  where  the  lower  part  of  the  waves  approaches 
the  bottom,  and  meets  with  resistance,  the  waves  are  abrupt 
and  irregular,  and  this  is  also  the  case  in  confined  seas ; 
whilst  on  the  open  ocean  they  are  wide  and  long,  and  rise  and 
fall  with  great  regularity.  When  the  waves  run  to  a  low 
shore,  the  slope  of  the  ground  breaks  their  force,  and  they 
terminate  in  a  tranquil  manner ;  but  when  they  are  impelled 
against  an  elevated  rocky  coast,  beingrepelled  by  the  rock, 
they  produce  what  is  called  a  turf.  This  violent  rising  of 
the  sea  on  a  rocky  coast  sometimes  attains  an  elevation  of 
100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  surf  is  always  dangerous 
to  pass,  except  in  boats  of  a  peculiar  construction.  The 
waves  do  not  subside  simultaneously  with  the  wind.  The 
sea  continues  in  its  agitated  state  for  many  hours.  The  air 
being  little  agitated,  or  not  at  all,  is  unable  to  depress  the 
undulations  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  the  waves  during  a 
calm  after  a  gale  rise  higher,  and  their  most  elevated  iMtit 
forms  a  more  acute  angle  than  during  the  gale.  Such  a 
state  of  the  sea  is  called  a  hoUou  tea. 

The  proportion  which  exists  between  the  sea  and  land 
has  contrionted  to  maintain  the  productive  powers  of 
the  earth.  If  that  proportion  were  materially  changed, 
its  productive  powers  would  be  changed  also.  The  sea,  by 
means  of  the  vapours  continually  rising  from  its  surface, 
supplies  the  atmosphere  with  sufficient  moisture  for  the 
support  of  organic  life.  Countries  which  do  not  partake  of 
the  benefits  derived  from  this  source,  and  which  are  not  re- 
freshed by  rain  or  dew,  are  uninhabitable  and  destitute  of 
all  kinds  of  vegetation.  Those  parts  of  the  earth  which  at« 
farthest  from  the  sea  are  much  less  fertile  and  populous 
than  those  which,  owing  to  their  greater  vicinity  to  it,  re- 
ceive a  larger  supply  of  moisture  from  this  great  source. 
The  sea  contributes  also  considerably  to  the  advancement 
of  civilisation.  At  the  first  view  it  seems  to  constitute  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  communication  between  nations 
who  inhabit  countries  widely  apart  from  one  another ;  but 
the  ingenuity  of  men  has  converted  the  ocean  into  the  most 
frequented  high  road  on  the  globe.  The  easy  commu- 
nication which  is  thus  established  between  nations  at  great 
distances  from  one  another,  has  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  circumstance  oontributed  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  human  race.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that  all  those 
nations  which  have  acquired  any  considerable  degree  of 
civilization  inhabit  countries  either  contiguotu  to  the  ae« 
or  at  no  great  distance  from  it 

SEA- WATER,  a<UiM  CotoenU  q^.  Although  the  salt- 
ness  of  the  ocean  must  have  attracted  the  notice  and  excited 
the  curiosity  of  mankind  in  the  earliest  ages,  yet  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  nature  and  proportiops  oi  the  several  salts 
has  been  accurately  conducted  only  within  a  comparatively 
few  years.  The  most  abundant  principle  is  common  salt, 
it  constituting  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  saline  matter, 
which  fluctuates  between  three  and  four  per  cent.;  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  varies,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  the  saline  ingredients,  from  about  1*026  to  1*030 
The  late  Dr.  Marcet  made  some  interesting  experiments  on 
this  subject,  and  the  general  conclusions  which  he  drew 
from  them  ore  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Prout,  in  bis '  Bridgewater 
Treatise:'— 

1 .  That  the  Southern  Ocean  contains  more  salt  than  the 
Northern  Ooean,  in  the  ratio  of  1*02919  to  1*02757. 

2.  That  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  near  the 
equator  is  1*02777,  or  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
Northern  and  that  of  the  Southern  hemispheres. 

3.  That  there  is  no  notable  difference  in  sea-water  under 
different  meridians. 

4.  That  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  sea  at 
great  depths  is  more  salt  than  at  the  surface. 

5.  That  the  sea  in  general  contains  more  salt  where  it  is 
deepest  and  most  remote  from  land,  and  that  its  saltsess  is 
always  diminished  in  the  vicinity  of  large  masses  3f  ice. 

6.  That  small  inland  seas,  though  communicating  with 
the  ocean,  are  much  less  salt  than  the  ocean. 

7.  That  the  Mediterranean  contains  rather  larger  propor- 
tions of  salt  than  the  ocean. 

Dr.  Marcet  afterwards  mentions  that  aea-water  contain! 
a  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia  and  carbonate  of  lime,  whilst  chloride  of  calcium 
and  nitrates  are  absent,  as  also  mercury  or  mercurial  salt, 
which  it  had  been  stated  by  Rouelle  to  coniaia 
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Dr.  Maraet  juitly  obserVM,  tbat  th«  dlMovwjr  of  Mme 
inbstaneas  not  preyiousl;  known  to  exiit  in  aea-water,  and 
the  absenoe  of  others  which, it  was  supposad  to  oontain, 
will  reqaire  that  former  analyses  of  sea-water,  and  his  own 
in  particular,  should  be  corrected  and  revised ;  and  this  is 
become  even  more  necessary  since  Dr.  Marcet  wrote,  for 
two  new  elements,  tIz.  iodine  and  bromine,  have  been  dis- 
eovered  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Omitting  therefore  all  previons  analyses,  we  subjoin  two, 
tbe  first  by  M.  LAorens,  or  the  water  of  the  Meditemmean 
{Journal  de  Phctrmacit,  xxi.  93): — 

Onia*. 

Water           .           .           .  969-06 

Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt)  37*32 

Cliloride  of  Magnesium           .  6*14 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia             .  7'02 

Sulphate  of  Lime        .            .  016 

Carbonate  of  Lima     .  0-09 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia           .  O'U 

Carbonic  Aeid             .             .  0*20 

Potash            .             .        _    .  0*81 
Iodine— quantity  undetermined 
Estraetive  Matter — a  tiace 

1000- 
M.  Laurens  sutes  that  he  could  not  detaet  the  preaenca 

of  any  bromine  in  the  water,  though  he  made  repeated  trials 

kt  that  purpose. 
More  recently  Dr.  O.  Schweitser  has  examined  the  water 

of  the  English  Channel  near  Brighton.    Ui»  results  aru,— 

Onlof. 
Water     ....  964-74372 
Chloride  of  Sodium  .  .     27-0&948 

Chloride  of  Magneaium    .  .      3*66668 

Chloriile  of  Potassium      .  .      0*76662 

Bromide  of  Magnesium    .  .      0*02029 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia      .  .      2*29678 

Sulphate  of  Lime  .  .       1*4U663 

Carbonate  of  Lims  .  .      0*03301 


lOOO* 

Tbe  speeiffe  gnvity  of  the  water  was  1*0274,  and  it  was 
the  same  when  taken  from  tbe  bouon  of  the  sea  ten 
flithoms  deep.  Iodine  could  be  detected  only  in  the  minutest 
quantity;  174  pounds  troy  of  sea- water  of  tbe  Channri 
not  eoDtaining  one  grain  of  it. 

Dr.  Sohweitser  remarks^  tbat  when  these  aimlyMt  are 
compared,  the  Channel  water  contains  nine  times  as  much 
lime  as  the  Mediterranean,  vhieh  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  its  flowing  over  a  bed  oif  ohalk;  the  water  taken  in  a 
IWr  calm  day,  when  very  transparent,  did  not  yield  the 
•ligbtest  trace  of  extraetivtt  matter.  It  contains  minute 
traces  of  fVee  carbonic  acid,  wbidi  probably  hoMs  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia  in  solution  as  bicarbonatea  | 
and  traces  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  were  obtained,  as 
had  been  formerly  done  by  I>.  Mareet. 

Dr.  Schweitzer  states  that  the  potassium  eKisis  in  the 
state  of  chloride ;  while,  according  to  Dr.  Marcet,  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  double  sulphate  pf  potaab  and  magnesia,  and 
this  we  are  of  opinion  i»  tbe  correct  view  of  the  ease. 

The  water  of  the  Dead  Sen,  according  to  Dr.  Marcet,  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1*211 ;  and  by  his  analysis  1000  grains 
eoflsist  of— 


Water 

764*20 

Chloride  of  Sodium      . 

103-60 

Chloride  of  Calceum     . 

39*30 

Chloride  of  Magnesium 

102*46 

Sulphate  of  Lime 

64 

1000* 

M.  Oay-Lossac's  an^rais  gives  H'6  f^ins  mote  of  sa- 
line contents,  and  he  diners  considerably  ftom  Dr.  Marcet 
as  to  the  proportions  of  the  various  salta. 

While  the  substances  above  described  may  be  regarded  as 
the  usual  saline  constituents  of  sea-water,  it  has  been  lately 
shown  by  Professor  Danietl  (LoHdnn,  Edinburgh,  and  Dub- 
lin PMl.  Mag^  July,  1841),  that  the  waters  of  the  western 
coast  of  Afi-iea  and  other  localities  spontaneously  evolve  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  and  in  very  eonsidm-able  quantities.  It 
will  be  soSdent  to  state  one  example:— Water  from  tbe  river 
Bungo,  taken  at  sea  at  forty  miles  distance  from  the  metrtb, 
contained  in  tbe  imperial  gallon  4*36  cnhie  inefaea  of  sul^ra- 


lettsd  hvdMMen  gas.  It  appears  that  this  gas,  so  prejudirial 
to  bealtb,  and  so  aestmctive  to  the  copper  of  ships'  bottoms, 
oontaminates  the  sea  upon  the  western  coast  of  Aft-ioa, 
in  enormous  quantities  through  an  extent  of  more  than  li* 
of  latitude,  and  reaching  in  places  forty  miles  seaward, 
making  altogether  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles  in  extent. 

Professor  Daniell  has  shown,  we  think  satisftctorily,  that 
the  production  of  this  gas  is  owing  to  the  mutual  reaetioa 
of  the  immense  quantities  of  vegetable  matters  wbieb  must 
be  brought  down  by  the  intertropical  rivers,  and  tbe  sulphates 
of  sea-water.  For  an  account  of  tbe  modes  whicb  Pro- 
fessor Daniell  has  proposed  of  avoiding  tbe  evil  eflisets  of 
this  gas,  both  on  the  health  of  man  and  tbe«opper>n9af 
ships,  we  refer  to  the  work  above  quoted. 

SBA-BEAR.    [Bkab,  vol.  iv„  p.  192 ;  Siam,] 

SEA-CALF.    [SsALS.] 

SEA-COW.    [SsALS.] 

SEA-DUCKS.    [FuLi«in.nr&] 

SKA-EGGS.    [GcBimDA] 

SEA-ELEPHANT.    [Skals.] 

SEA-LEOPARD.    [Sbals.] 

SBA-UON.    [Sbals.] 

SEA-MOUSE.  Cuvier  remarks  that  the  ApkrwHta  ol 
Linnaus  is  easily  recognised  among  the  DortibraneMatt 
AnneUdtlAnnHLiDA ;  DoasiBnANcsiAtA]  by  tbe  two  longi- 
tudinal rows  of  wide  membranous  scales  wbirh  cover  the 
back,  and  under  which  are  hidden  their  branehuB,  in  the 
form  of  small  fleshy  crests.  Their  body  is  generally  flat- 
tened In  form,  and  shorter  snd  wider  than  it  is  in  tbe  other 
Annelids.  Their  very  thick  and  muscular  assopbagus  is 
capable  of  being  extruded  like  a  proboscis.  They  have  an 
unequal  intestine,  furnished  on  each  side  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  branched  ceeoa,  the  extremities  of  which  go  to 
fix  themselves  between  tbe  bnndles  of  bristle*  that  serve 
for  feet. 

No.  449  A.,  Mtu.  Colt.  Ghir.,  exhibits  a  Sea-Mouse,  laid 
open  longitudinally,  to  expose  the  alimentary  canal.  Tbe 
flrsl  division  of  this  canal  is  commonly  considered  as  the 
stomach,  but  it  is  rather  a  preparatory  organ  than  a  true 
digetitive  cavity,  and  is  protruded  like  a  pri^oscis  when  the 
animal  takes  its  food,  as  above  noticed.  It  is  seen  in  tbe 
preparation  to  be  strong  and  muscular,  like  a  gitsard,  and 
communicates  with  the  second  portion  of  the  canal  by  a 
narrow  passage.  The  true  digestive  cavity  is  wide  and 
membranous,  and  has  a  series  of  elongated  otscal  appen- 
dages passing  from  it  on  each  side.  N».  782  ef  tbe  same 
museum  shows  the  alimentary  canal  and  intestinal  cseeal 
appendages.  The  intestine  is  laid  open,  displaying  tbe 
orifices  of  tbe  csBca,  into  some  of  which  orifices  brutles 
have  been  inserted.  The  author  of  tbe  catalogue  remarks 
that  this  preparation  is  called  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  tbe  original 
mmuseript  catalogue,  the  'Intestinal  canal  and  liver  of  the 
Sea-Mouse,'  evidently  regarding  the  cmcal  appendages  as 
npresenting  tbat  vlscus.  Thus,  after  exhibiting  tbe  salivary 
glands  under  the  form  of  elongated  cseca  in  the  Holothuria, 
and  the  pancreas  under  tbe  same  form  in  the  osseous  fisbes, 
he  lastly  shows  ns  the  eomplicaied  liver  of  the  higlier  classes 
also  Commencing  in  the  animal  series  by  separate  and  simple 
follicles.  No.  783  consists  of  the  intestine  and  hep«ti« 
cssea.  The  dilated  extremities  of  the  latter  ara  filled  with 
a  dark'coloured  substance,  with  which  the  intestine  is  abo 
distended.    (Cat.,  vol.  i.) 

Savigny's  Halithtete  eemkt  of  these  which  have  three 
tentacles,  and,  between  them,  a  very  small  crest:  they  are 
without  jaws. 

Bxample,  HaHthaa  aeuteata,  Jphfodita  aeuhata,  lann., 
tbe  Sea-Mourg. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  animal,  and  most  superbly  co- 
loured. It  is  oval,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  two  or  three 
wide.  Tbe  scales  of  the  back  an  covered  and  hidden  by  a 
kind  of  floeky  down,  like  tow,  which  springs  upon  the  sides, 
and  from  which  issue  groups  of  strong  spines,  tbat  piertse.  in 
part,  the  floeky  covering,  and  bundles  of  flexuous  brisilea, 
glittering  like  gold,  and  changing  into  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow,  Cuvier  says,  and  without  exaggeration,  that  they 
do  not  yield  in  beauty  either  to  tbe  plumage  of  the  Hum- 
mlBf^birds  nor  to  the  most  brilliant  precious  stones.  Lower 
down  is  a  tubercle,  out  of  which  come  spines,  in  three  groups^ 
and  of  three  different  sises^  and  finally  a  fleshy  cone.  There 
are  forty  of  these  tubercle*  on  each  side,  and  between  the 
two  first  are  two  small  fleshy  tentacles.  There  are  fifteen 
pairs  of  scales,  which  ara  wide  and  sometimes  puffed  up,  on 
the  faeek,  and  fifteen  small  brandiial  crests  on  each  aioo. 
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Some  of  the  HalithtB^  (HaUthSu  Htnmtu*,  Sav.)  ]mt« 
00  flooky  down  upon  tb«  baok,  and  »ucb  ia  Apbrodita  Hyt- 
trix  (genus  Hermione,  Da  Blaiov.). 

The  gaaiw  PolyvAt,  Sav.  (Eumolpe,  OkanX  ii  another 
cubdinaioa.  This  genui  haa  no  flooky  covering  on  the 
back;  the  tentaeles  are  five  in  number,  and  tbeir  proboscis 
is  furnished  with  horny  and  strong  jawa  Palytiae  Uevit  is 
an  example. 

Then  there  are  the  genera  SigaUon  ana  Aco'itu  of  MM. 
Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards. 

The  Brst  of  these  ia  more  elongated  in  form  than  the 
other  Apkroditas  it  haa  oirrbi  on  all  the  feet.  Suoh  is 
Sigalion  Mathilda. 

The  second  has  cirrhi,  which  alternate  with  the  elytra  (as 
the  two  rows  of  membranous  scales  which  cover  the  back 
are  somewhat  oddly  called,  the  term  being  already  applied 
to  the  horny  external  wings  of  coleopterous  insects),  in  great 
length;  their  jaws  are  stronger  ana  better  toothed.  There 
is  a  large  speeies  at  the  Antillea,  wbioh  inhabits  a  sheath  or 
pipe  of  the  consistence  of  leather. 

Here  Cuvter  places  his  Cheetopleru*,  which  baa  a  mouth 
devoid  of  jaws  and  proboscis,  furnished  above  with  a  lip.  to 
which  are  attached  two  very  small  tentacula.  Then  comes 
a  disk  with  nine  pairs  of  feet,  then  a  pair  of  long  bristly 
bundlea,  like  two  wings.  The  hranefua,  in  the  form  of 
plates,  are  attached  rather  below  than  above,  and  are  placed 
along  the  middle  of  the  body. 

Example,  CluBtopUnu  pergamentaeeut.  This  is  eight 
or  ten  inches  long,  and  inhabits  a  pipe  of  the  aubatanoe  of 
parchment,  in  tb«  aeaa  of  the  West  India  Islands. 


Ai>kndlta  uakda. 
s,  vfstoal  Tisw;  b,  donol  »ai  btml  *i*«, 

SEA-PIE,  one  of  the  names  for  the  Oytter-eaicher,  Heg- 
wtatopu*  ottraiegM,  Linn. 

Generic  Chunettr. — Bitl  long,  strong,  eompresaed ;  point 
very  much  eompresaed,  chisel-like.  Nostrils  lateral,  longi- 
tudinally slit  in  the  groove  of  the  bill.  Feet  strong,  mua- 
ealar ;  three  toea  directed  forwards,  middle  toe  united  te 
the  external  one,  np  to  the  Arst  joint,  by  a  membrane,  and 
to  the  internal  toe  by  a  smalt  rudiment ;  toes  bordered  with 
Ae  rudiment  of  a  BMrnbrane.  Wings  moderate,  the  first 
quill  longest. 

Habit*  <ff  tAt  Gtnmt.—Tbe  species  live  along  the  saa- 
Aore,  on  the  beach  or  sands ;  following  the  retreat  of  the 
waves,  to  gather  such  crustaceons or  marine  animals  as  they 
wash  np.  They  assemble  in  great  tlocks  for  tbeir  migra- 
tions, hut  liire  solitarily  during  the  time  of  pairing  and  incu- 
bation. Tbeir  nests  are  made  in  the  herbage  and  in  the 
marshy  mestdows  near  the  iiea,  and  they  both  run  and  fly 
with  rapidity.  Their  cry  is  shrill  and  resounding.  They 
moult  twice,  in  autumn  and  spring,  but  the  colours  of  the 
^umage  seareely  ehange  at  all  at  those  periods  ;  the  only 
marked  difference  obaeired,  at  this  change  of  plumage,  exista 
in  the  absence  or  presenee  of  the  white  gerget.  There  is 
m  AiffKeoM  ia  the  sezaa.    (Temin.) 


Bsample,  Htmatapu*  oitraUgvt. 

Detenption, — Male  and  Female  in  Wittier  Pbanagej-' 
Head,  *^>  upper  part  of  the  breast,  back,  wings,  and  ex- 
tremity or  the  tail,  deep  black  ;  a  very  marked  gorget  under 
the  throat ;  rump,  origin  of  caudal  feathers  and  quills,  trans' 
verse  band  on  the  wines,  as  well  as  all  the  tower  parts,  pure 
white;  bill  and  naked  circle  round  the  eyes,  vary  bright 
orange ;  iris  crimson  ;  feet  obscure  red. 

Young  of  the  }>ar.— These  have  the  black  of  the  plumage 
clouded  and  bordered  with  brown;  the  white  dirty;  bill 
and  naked  circle  of  the  eyes  blackish  brown ;  iris  brown ; 
foot  livid  grey. 

Summer  or  Nuptial  Piumagt.—A\\  the  upper  parts  of  the 
front  of  the  neck  of  tlie  same  black  as  the  wings,  which 
black  is  more  lustrous,  and  witli  reflections.    (Temm.) 

This  is  L'Huiterier,  Pie  de  Mer,  and  Baoaise  de  Mer  of 
the  French ;  Beeeaeeia  di  Mare  of  the  Italians  ;  Martvitt 
and  StrandtJ^fura  of  the  Swedes ;  TiaUdur  (fern.  Tillirdi 
of  the  Icelanders;  Kielder  of  the  Ferae  Islanders;  Tieid, 
Kieid,  Glib,  and  Strand  SUure at  the  Norwegians;  Strand- 
Shade  of  the  Danes ;  Oeeehackte  Aueternfitcktr  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  SeholaeJuter  of  the  Netherlaoders ;  Oyeter-catdur 
and  Sea-Pie  of  the  modem  British ;  and  Piogen  y  Mar  ot 
the  antient  British. 

Geograpkioal  DittrHmtion.— The  whole  of  the  European 
continent.  Cotnmon  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
way, Russia,  Siberia,  and  extending  to  Kamtchaika;  the 
Btitish  Islands  (where  it  is  indigeneue,  and  breeds),  from 
the  Seilly  Isles  to  Shetland ;  common  and  resident  in  Ire- 
land. Temminek  states  that  this  speeies  also  lives  in 
North  America,  but  that  the  oyster-cateber  of  Braiil  ana 
the  whole  of  South  America  forms  a  distinct  race.  He  adds 
that  it  also  inhabits  Japan.  The  Prince  of  Canine,  in  hia 
*  Birds  of  Europe  and  North  America,'  however,  doea  not 
include  it  among  the  North  Ameriean  birds,  but  places  op- 
posite to  it  (in  the  American  column)  Htematopu*  pal- 
liatue,  Temm.  {Htem.  Ottralegue,  Wils. ;  H.  Braeilieneit, 
Lieht.). 

food,  Hahitt,  &c.— Small  crustaceans,  &c.,  and  biralfe 
ffiollusks,  which  last  its  powerfhl  bill  and  frame  well  esiable 
it  to  epen,  so  es  to  get  at  the  contents.  It  will  frequently 
w»de  far  out,  and  trust  to  swimming  back  for  its  return 
Their  four  eggs,  of  a  bright  hue,  incLning  to  olive  or  yeliowisK 
stone  colour,  spotted  with  ash-grey,  or  dark  brown,  of 
blackish,  are  depo«it<)d  in  a  slialiow  hole,  scratched  in  the 
gravel  or  sand,  atid  sometimes  among  the  shingles  of  tha 
beach,  but  most  frequently  among  the  herbage  of  maraby 
places  near  the  sea.  It  can  hardly  be  said  to  make  a  nest. 
Time  of  incubation  three  weeks.  Young  when  first  hatched 
covered  with  down  of  a  brownish  grey  colour.  It  is  sooie- 
times  seen  Car  up  rivers  and  inland,  where  it  feeds  on  earth- 
worms, fcc,  and  fresh-water  insects  and  moUunks.  Easily 
domaetieated  in  poultry-yards.  SevenU  used  to  be  kept 
upon  the  grass  in  front  of  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  and 
there  are  some  now,  in  a  haif-taoMd  state,  in  the  gardens  oi 
the  Zoological  Soeiety  in  the  Regent's  Park. 


Hematopin  utrilegiu. 

SEA-SWALLOWS.    [TxaNa.] 

SEA-URCHINS.    [EcHiNioiB.] 

SKA- WEEDS  are  those  plants  which  are  found  growing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  numenMis  family  Algae  [Aloa],  and  are  all  of  them 
oryptogamic  plants.  Although  many  of  the  jointed  and  dis- 
ieintad  A1r»  aie  found  in  sea-water,  and  might  be  called 
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■M'Wawit,  we  shall  confine  our  remarki  here  to  those  forms 
of  the  jointless  Alge  which  aumprehend  the  genus  Fucus 
and  its  allies,  and  contain  the  most  striking  and  useftil 
fbrms  of  these  plants. 

The  first  section  of  this  group  of  water-plants  is  the 
FucoiDBX,  which  have  for  their  type  the  genus  AtetM. 
They  are  all  of  them  marine  plants,  of  an  olive  brown  or 
greenish  colour,  and  very  fine  in  their  texture.  The  cellular 
structure  of  which  all  the  Mgm  are  composed  is  in  these 
plants  in  a  very  condensed  sute,  assuming  a  leathery  and 
sometimes  even  a  woody  character.  The  base  of  their  stem 
or  stipes  forms  a  dense  shield-like  root,  whilst  their  upper 
part  is  often  expanded  into  a  broad  foliaceous  appendage. 
The  reproductive  organs  consist  of  small  black  or  very  dark 
spores,  which  are  collected  into  sori  or  are  found  scattered 
on  various  parts  of  the  frond.  These  spores  are  enveloped 
in  a  thick  gelatinous  muous,  which  seems  to  be  a  provision 
for  the  purpose  of  attaching  them  more  securely  to  the  rocks 
on  whion  they  grow  in  the  midst  of  the  restless  element  to 
which  they  are  constantly  exposed.  They  are  of  very  rapid 
growth,  and  only  a  few  months  serves  to  cover  a  surface  of 
naked  rock  with  a  forest  of  various  species  of  Fuci.  Kelp 
is  manufactured  from  the  species  of  plants  belonging  to  this 
section  of  Algse ;  the  one  most  commonly  collected  for  this 
purpose  is  the  Rieu*  vaneuiom*.  Kelp  is  not  now  manu- 
factured to  any  great  extent  in  this  country,  but  a  few  years 
since  it  was  a  source  of  great  wealth  in  the  Western  Islands 
and  the  western  shores  of  Scotland.  [Kblp.]  At  one  time 
the  quantity  made  in  Scotland  and  its  adjacent  isles  was 
not  leas  than  20,000  tons  annually,  which  sold  at  the  average 
price  of  10/.  per  ton. 

Although,  from  the  simple  structure  of  the  AlgB,  we 
should  not  expect  that  they  would  elaborate  many  of  those 
secretions  which  in  higher  plants  are  found  subservient  to 
the  use  of  man  and  other  animals  as  food,  yet  among  many 
of  these  an  albuminous  matter  is  secreted,  which  is  highly 
nutritious.  In  Giothland,  the  F.  MMcuiofu*  is  given  as 
provender  to  hogs,  and  hence  is  called  swine-tang.  Many 
other  animals  will  also  eat  this  plant  as  food,  in  times  of 
scarcity.  It  it  also  collected  in  Jersey,  and  when  dried  is 
used  as  ftiel.  The  fishermen  both  of  our  own  and  the 
Dutch  coasts  use  this  Fucus  and  the  F.  tmrahu  for  pack- 
ing up  their  fish  ;  the  latter  is  however  preferred,  as,  from 
eontaining  less  mucus,  it  is  less  likely  to  ferment  The 
Fuci  were  at  one  time  used  considerably  in  medicine,  as 
well  as  other  forms  of  Algte,  but  since  the  discovery  of  their 
active  principle,  iodine  [Iodink],  they  have  been  compara- 
tively little  useid.  According  to  Ecklon,  the  Laminaria 
buednalu  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  the  sea-weed  that 
produces  the  greatest  quantity  of  iodine. 

The  Largcutunan  mtlgare,  at  tropic  grape,  the  Pueu*  no- 
tan*  at  older  writers,  is  remarkable  for  the  immense  quan- 
tities in  which  it  occurs  in  certain  portions  of  the  ocean. 
It  only  grows  within  forty  degrees  of  the  equator,  on  each 
side,  although  occasionally  thrown  up  by  currents  on  our 
own  shores.  In  some  parts  of  the  ocean  it  is  so  con- 
stant that  it  is  said  to  assist  pilot*  in  rectifying  their 
longitude.  It  was  the  occurrence  of  immense  fields  of 
thMe  weeds  that  struck  the  sailors  of  Columbus  with  so 
much  awe,  and  led  them  to  suppose  that  Providence  had 
determined  to  frustrate  their  course,  which  nearly  termi- 
nated in  the  giving  up  of  their  great  attempt  to  discover  the 
New  World. 

The  LiCHttfBJB  are  a  small  group  of  these  plants,  which 
are  interesting  in  a  botanical  point  of  view  on  account  of 
their  resemblance  to  the  Lichens,  or  Liverworts,  thus  serving 
to  connect  the  Algte,  which  are  the  Lichens  of  the  sea,  with 
those  which  grow  on  the  land.  There  is  only  one  genus 
ZiMna,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  both  British,  the 
L.  mgnuea  and  the  L.  confinu;  they  both  Krow  on  rocks 
which  are  never  permanently  submerged,  and  thus  in  habit 
as  well  as  in  structure  they  approach  the  liverworts. 

The  Lakinarisa  or  tangles,  have  a  densely  flbro-cal- 
lular  structure,  and  their  spores  are  collected  together  in 
sori  on  the  surface  of  the  frond.  These  plants  are  coriaceous 
or  membranaceuus  in  structure,  and  are  little  changed  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  Some  of  these  are  used.  Laminaria 
aeulgnta  is  an  edible  species.  It  grows  to  the  length  of 
twenty  feet,  and  the  midrib,  stripped  of  its  membranaceous 
covering,  is  the  part  that  is  eaten.  L.  taeeharina,  or  the 
sugar  sea-belt,  is  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  Icelanders.  In 
Japan  it  is  also  considered  a  great  delicacy.  L.  digitata, 
<r  left-wand,  is  eaten  in  Scotland,  and  is  cried  about  the 


streets  of  Bdinbtirgh  as  tangh.  Many  of  the  sea-weeds  b^ 
longing  to  this  and  other  genera  have  been  found  to  mak« 
excellent  manure  for  grass-lands.  Kelp  has  in  many  in- 
stances been  used,  and  it  has  perfectly  succeeded.  It  has 
been  tried  as  a  top-dressing,  and  singly  or  in  combination 
with  other  manures  on  com,  pasture,  potatoes,  turnips,  &e. 
with  the  best  eflfecL 

The  Sfokochitoidkx  is  a  small  group  eomposed  of  the 
seatter-tuft  (^)oroeAntM)8nd  three  other  genera,  which  are 
remarkable  for  bearing  little  tufts  of  fine  green  filaments  on 
the  fVonds.  They  are  of  an  olive  or  'yellowish  gpreen  eoioar : 
they  become  flaccid  on  exposure  to  the  air,  acquiring  a  verdi- 
gris colour,  and  possess  the  property  of  decomposmg  other 
alga  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact. 

The  DiCTYOLBX,  or  sea-networks,  are  a  larger  section 
than  the  last,  and  are  characterised  by  the  beautifully  reticu- 
lated texture  of  the  tegument.  Their  fh>nds  are  of  various 
forms,  but  all  of  them  are  riUeas.  To  this  section  belongs 
the  Chorda  filum,  sea- whiplash,  or  sea-whipocml,  which  is 
often  found  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length.  The  frond  of  this 
plant  is  hollow  within  and  interrupted  at  short  distances, 
which  appean  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  plant  to 
float  in  the  water,  and  thus  securing  the  same  end  as  the 
more  highly  developed  vesidles  of  Fiicut  veiiculoius. 

The  Flosidejb  are  an  extensive  section,  and  include  some 
curious  and  valuable  species.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  brilliant  and  little-fadiug  tints,  their  leaf-like  fronds^ 
and  the  collection  of  their  spores  into  sori,  or,  if  scattered, 
by  the  spores  being  arranged  on  a  ternary  plan.  The  Chon- 
dnu  entpiu,  or  Carrageen  moss,  belongs  to  this  section. 
In  Ireland  it  is  used  extensively  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
has  lately  been  sold  in  London  as  a  substitute  for  Iceland 
moss.  It  is  frequently  employed,  instead  of  isinglass,  for 
the  manufacture  of  blaiio-mange  and  jellies.  It  has  a  slight 
bitter  flavour,  which  may  be  removed  by  steeping  for  some 
time  previous  to  boiling. 

A  species  of  Gelidium  is  said  to  be  the  substance  col- 
lected hy  the  swallows  and  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
edible  nests  of  Java.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  that  a  taste 
for  birds'  nests  should  exist  among  any  people,  yet  so  strong 
is  this  taste  in  China,  that  the  trade  in  binis'  nests  forms  a 
very  lucrative  and  extensive  branch  of  commerce.  Burnett, 
in  his  'Outlines  of  Botany,'  observes, '  It  has  been  estimated 
that  242,400  lbs.  of  bir^'  nests,  worth  in  China  234,290/. 
and  upwards,  are  annually  exported  from  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago.* The  only  preparation  the  birds'  nests  undergo  is 
that  of  simple  drying,  without  direct  exposure  to  the  sun  ; 
after  which  they  are  packed  in  small  boxes.  They  are 
assorted  for  the  Chinese  market  into  three  kinds  according 
to  their  qualities ;  and  the  common  price  for  birds'  nests  of 
the  first  sort  at  Canton  is  no  less  than  3500  dollars  the 
pecul,  or  U.  16*.  Hd.  per  lb. ;  for  the  second,  2800  Spanish 
dollars  the  pecul;  and  for  the  third,  1600.'  The  collecting 
these  birds'  nests,  according  to  Mr.  Crawford,  is  as  perilous 
a  toil  as  our  fearful  trade  of  gathering  samphire ;  for  he 
says, '  The  nests  are  obtained  in  deep  and  damp  caves,  and  are 
most  esteemed  if  taken  before  the  birds  have  laid  their  eggs. 
The  coarsest  are  those  collected  after  the  young  have  been 
fledged.  The  finest  nests  are  the  whitest,  that  is,  those 
taken  before  they  are  defiled  by  the  young  birds.  They  an 
token  twice  a  year,  and  if  regularly  collected,  and  no  unusual 
iigury  offered  to  the  caverns,  the  produce  is  very  equal,  and 
the  harvest  very  little  if  at  all  imnroved  by  being  left  unmo- 
lested for  a  year  or  two.  Some  of  the  eaverns  are  extremely 
difficult  of  access,  and  the  nests  can  only  be  collected  by  per- 
sons accustomed  from  their  youth  to  the  offioe.  In  one  place 
the  caves  are  only  to  be  approached  by  a  perpendicular  descent 
of  many  hundred  feet  by  ladders  of  bamboo  and  rattan,  over 
a  sea  rolling  violently  against  the  locks.  When  the  mouth 
of  the  cavern  is  attained,  the  perQous  office  of  taking  the 
nests  must  often  be  performed  by  torch-light,  by  penetrat- 
ing into  the  recesses  of  the  roek,  where  tne  slightest  trip 
would  be  instantlv  fatal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  nothing 
below  them  but  the  turbulent  surf  makinft  its  way  into  the 
chasms  of  the  rock.'    (Crawford's  Eaitem  ArdHpelago.) 

Several  other  species  of  Grelidium  are  made  use  of  as 
food,  more  especitilly  in  the  Bast,  where  they  are  added  t« 
dishes  to  render  the  hot  and  biting  condiments  more  pala 
table. 

The  species  of  Graeillaria  are  also  used  as  food,  and  one 
of  them,  6.  Kektnoide*,  is  highly  valued  in  Ceylon  and  othai 
parts  of  the  East,  and  bears  a  great  resemblanee  to  O.  eost- 
pmtta,  a  species  of  the  British  coast,  and  wlJfeh  Dr.  Om 
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vBIa  Myi  it  little  inftrior  to  the  flnt,  and  hat  been  used  in  | 
Uiii  oountry  both  aa  a  pickle  and  a  preaerve.  The  O.  tenax, 
the  Aicut  ienax  of  Turner,  is  invaluable  to  the  Chinese  as 
tb*  basis  of  an  excellent  glue  and  .varnish.  '  Though  a 
■mall  plant,'  says  Dr.  Greville,  '  the  quantity  annually  im- 
ported at  Canton  from  the  provinces  of  Fokein  and  Tchi- 
kiang  is  stated  by  Mr.  Turner  to  be  about  27,000  lbs.  It 
is  sold  for  sixpence  or  eight-pence  per  pound,  and  is 
used  for  the  purposes  to  which  we  apply  glue  and  gum 
arable.  The  Chinese  employ  it  chiefly  in  the  manufacture 
of  lanterns,  to  strengthen  or  varnish  the  paper,  and  some- 
times to  thicken  or  give  a  gloss  to  silks  or  gause.'  Mr. 
Neill  thinks  it  probable  that  the  gummy  matter  called  chin- 
ehou,  or  hai-tsai,  in  China  and  Japan,  may  be  composed  of 
this  substance.  Windows  made  of  slips  of  bamboo,  and 
crossed  diagonally,  have  frequently  their  interstices  wholly 
filled  with  tne  transparent  glue  of  hai-tsai. 

A  celebrated  vermifuge  on  the  Continent  it  prepared 
from  the  HalminthocarUm,  a  genus  which  grows  in  the 
Mediterranean!  and  goes  by  the  name  of  the  coralline  of 
Coraica.  It  has  also  been  recommended  as  a  remedy  in 
cancer,  but  is  seldom  used  in  this  country. 

The  Piocamiuni,  or  hair- (lag,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
plants  of  this  section.  It  was  formerly  used  much  in  the 
construction  of  artificial  landscapes  on  paper,  and  its  col- 
lection and  preparation  gave  employment  to  many  of  the 
poor  on  our  coasts. 

The  TBAiniAstsx  consist  of  the  cnrious  genus  Thawna- 
tia.  Agardh  says,  '  This  genus  is  of  so  singular  a  nature, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  should  be  arranged 
among  the  zoophytes  or  the  algte.  It  is  an  alga  with  a 
skeleton,  the  skeleton  is  that  of  a  toophyte,  but  the  softer 
parts  are  those  of  a  flag.  The  skeleton  or  frame-work  con- 
sists of  meshes  formed  of  hard  filaments  about  the  size  of  a 
hog's  bristle,  rigid,  fragile,  and  of  a  shining  brown  colour ;' 
internally  they  are  solid,  not  tubular.  The  foliaceous  sub- 
stance with  which  the  network  is  overspread  is  then  flexi- 
ble and  blackish.'  It  has  been  found  in  the  roads  near 
Ceylon. 

Tlie  OASTBOCAaPKiE  are  known  bv  their  ribleas  veinless 
fronds,  with  a  cellular  tissue  extremely  hard  and  tough,  but 
internally  soft  and  gelatinous,  the  latter  having  the  sori 
imbedded  in  it.  The  Iridea  edulit,  edible  dulse,  is  a  fa- 
vourite food  with  many  of  the  crustacete,  as  lobsters,  crabs, 
&e. :  it  is  also  eaten  by  fishermen,  both  raw  and  roasted. 
It  is  said  to  resemble  in  flavour  roasted  oysters.  The  Haly- 
mettia  palmata  was  at  one  time  used  as  a  masticatory,  but 
its  use  has  been  supplanted  by  tobacco.  It  is  still  however 
used  a*  a  popular  remedy  in  scorbutic  and  other  cutaneous 
disease*.  '  To  the  Icelanders  it  is  a  plant  of  considerable 
importance.  They  prepare  it  by  washing  it  well  in  fresh 
water,  and  exposing  it  to  dry,  when  it  gives  out  a  white 
powdery  substance,  which  is  sweet  and  palatable,  and  covers 
the  whole  plant;  they  then  pack  it  in  casks  to  keep  it  from 
the  air,  and  thus  preserve  it  ready  to  be  eaten,  either  in  this 
state  with  fish  and  butter,  or,  according  to  the  practice  of 
wealthier  tables,  boiled  in  milk,  and  mixed  with  a  little 
floor  of  rye.  The  cattle  are  also  very  fond  of  this  sea-weed, 
and  sheep  are  said  to  seek  it  with  such  avidity  as  often  to 
be  lost,  by  going  too  far  from  the  land  at  low-water.'  ( Quart. 
Sev.,  vii.  68.)  From  this  latter  circumstance  it  was  called 
fucut  opinut,  or  sheep  dulse.  In  Kamtchatka  it  is  used  for 
making  a  fermented  beverage,  which  is  easily  produced  on 
account  of  the  great  quantity  of  sugar  this  plant  contains. 

He  above  sections  of  the  family  Alg»  oontain  most  of 
the  sea-weeds:  a  few  more  are  mentioned  under  Ulva- 
ces  rUi.TACS.s],  which  are  not  exclusively  marine  plants. 

SB  A  FORD,  a  small  seaport  town,  and  a  member  at- 
tached to  Hastings,  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  [Cinqub  Port*], 
is  situated  between  two  ridges  of  the  South  Downs  on  the 
coatt  of  Sussex,  61  milet  almost  due  south  from  London. 
It  was  formerly  the  port  where  the  river  Ouse  emptied  itself 
into  the  sea,  but  the  great  storm  of  12th  Eliz.  (1670), 
which  diverted  the  channel  of  the  Rother,  made  a  fresh 
mouth  for  the  Ouse  by  breaking  through  the  beach  just 
below  Bishopstone,  and  forming  what  is  now  called  the  Old 
Harbour,  which  was  used  till  a  safer  exit  was  made  at 
Meeching,  since  called  Newhaven.  The  present  harbour 
of  Newhaven  it  formed  in  the  channel  of  the  river  Ouse,  at 
Its  entrance  into  the  sea,  by  wooden  piers  carried  out  in  a 
southerly  direction  across  the  beach  to  the  line  of  low-water. 
The  river  is  navigable  without  locks  two  miles  beyond  the 
town  of  Lewas  and  vitk  loeki  10  milet  farther  up  the 


ttream,  making  18  miles  altogether,  and  affordt  a  powMRj 
backwater  for  scouring  the  entrance.  The  avenge  rite  of 
spring-tides  at  the  harbour's  mouth  is  from  19  to  20  feet, 
and  of  neap  tides  about  14  or  IS  feet  The  bar  however  ia 
left  drv  at  low-water  of  spring-tides,  although  within  the 
piera  there  is  at  such  times  two  feet  water,  and  this  depth 
continues  uniform  for  a  mile  up  the  channel.  The  distance 
between  the  pier  heads  is  only  106  fbet.  During  the  flood- 
tide  and  fine  weather  the  harbour  is  easy  of  access,  from 
the  indraught  and  eddy  tide,  which  set  towards  the  mouth; 
but  fh>m  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  during  the  ebb  it  is  not 
considered  safe  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  enter.  The  harbour 
is  managed  by  trustees  acting  under  a  local  act  of  parlia- 
ment. The  town  of  Seafoid  was  a  Roman  station;  the 
remains  of  Roman  villas  have  been  discovered  on  the  site, 
and  an  extensive  Roman  cemetery  on  Sutton  farm.  On  the 
hill  above  the  town  to  the  east  there  was  a  large  Roman 
camp,  the  outline  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  Some  anti- 
quarians have  considered  this  the  site  of  the  city  called 
Anderida  by  Pancirollus,  in  his  Notitia,and  Andredes-ceas- 
ter  by  the  Saxons,  one  of  those  Ibrtresaes  established  by  the 
Romans  in  the  south  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island  to- 
wards the  sea,  for  watching  the  approach  of  pirates  and 
other  enemies.  According  to  the  Saxon  chronicle,  every 
inhabitant  was  slain  and  the  city  wholly  destroyed  by  Ella 
and  Cissa  in  490.  The  lordship  formed  part  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Earls  de  Warren.  The  town,  during  the  reigns 
of  the  Henries,  was  subject  to  those  marauding  visitation* 
from  the  French  to  common  on  the  southern  coast;  in  one 
of  these  it  was  burned,  and  several  religious  edifices,  not 
afterwards  rebuilt,  together  with  the  original  chancel  of  the 
church,  were  destroyed.  Seaf(Mrd  it  now  little  more  than  a 
large  flthing  village,  with  a  few  houses  for  persons  who 
resort  to  this  spot  for  bathing ;  but  the  sea,  having  greatly 
receded,  has  left  a  bar  of  beach  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  the  3Sth  Henry  VIII.  (4th 
August),  and  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  jurats  and  freemen,  who  hold  an  annual  court  of 
sessions  and  gaol  delivery  of  unlimited  jurisdiction:  the 
style  is, '  the  bailiff,  jurats,  and  commonalty  of  the  town  and 
port  of  Seaford  in  the  county  of  Sussex.'  The  corporation 
was  left  untouched  by  the  Act  5  &  6  William  IV,  c.  76. 
Seaford  returned  two  members  to  parliament  from  26th  Ed- 
ward III.  to  2l8t  Richard  II.;  it  again  sent  two,  1  Edward 
IV.,  but  ceased  to  elect  till  the  right  was  restored  after  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  16  Charles  L  (1640). 
from  which  time  it  regularlv  returned  two  membws  till  dit- 
franchiaed  by  2  William  iV.,  c.  45.  Seaford  is  within  the 
diocese  of  Chichester.  The  church  is  in  the  decorated  style 
of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  living  is  a 
ditcharged  vicarage,  with  that  of  Sutton  annexed.  The 
population  in  1831  was  1098. 

(Horsfield's  History  qf  Suttex,  4to.,  1835;  Cooper's  Par- 
liamentary Hittoryof  Smtex.  4to.,  1835;  Bxeurtiotu  in 
Suttex,  Byo.,  1832;  Bwrell  MSS.;  Parliamentary  Riper; 
&c  &c.> 

SEAFCRTHIA,  a  genus  of  palms,  indigenous  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  tropical  New  Holland,  and  found  also  in  the 
nearest  Asiatic  islands,  named  by  Mr.  Brown  in  honour  of 
Francis,  lord  Seaforth,  a  patron  of  botany.  The  species  are 
elegant  in  appearance,  with  pinnate  fronds,  the  flowers  poly- 
gamomontBcious,  sessile  on  abranched  spadix,  with  several 
incomplete  spathes,  the  male  flowers  above,  and  with  two 
supporting  each  female  flower.  The  calyx  and  coral  are 
trifld.  The  male  flowers  with  numerous  stamens,  and  the 
rudiment  of  a  pistil.  The  female  flowers  without  any  rudi- 
ments of  stamens,  ovary  one-celled.  Style  very  short. 
Stigmas  three,  spreading.  Berry,  fibrous,  small,  oval,  one- 
seeded.  Albumen  ruminated.  Embryo  basilary.  The  genus 
is  described  by  Labillardidre  under  the  name  of  Ptycho- 
sperma. 

SEALS,  PHO'C!ID.£.  a  fkmily  of  marine  carnivorous 
mammiferous  Quadrupeds. 

The  Amphibioui  Carnivore  of  Cuvier  form  a  perfectly 
natural  group.  Their  fbet  are  so  short  and  enveloped  in  the 
skin,  that  they  are  not  available  for  any  purpose  on  land,  ex- 
cept a  kind  of  creeping;  and  indeed  terrestrial  progression  ia 
effected  by  means  of  a  sort  of  shuliling,  jumping  motion,  in 
which  the  spine  and  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  principally 
employed,  though  the  extremities  are  used  in  getting  or 
rather  climbing  out  of  the  water  upon  a  rock  or  other  pro- 
jecting body.  The  webbed  intervals  ofthe  toes,  which  last  are 
completely  enveloped  in  membranea  that  leave  a  contideraUe 
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power  of  espanuon  lo  the  extremity,  terve  as  excellent  oars ; 
aod  these  amphibia  therefore  pass  tlie  ipreatest  part  of  their 
life  in  the  sea,  coming  on  shore  only  to  bask  and  sleep  in 
the  sun,  and  suckle  tbisir  young  ones.  Cuvier  remarks  that 
their  elongated  body,  their  very  moveable  spine,  provided 
with  muscles  which  put  it  in  action  with  powerful  flexibi- 
lity, their  narrow  pelvis,  their  close  thick  fur,  all  unite  to 
make  them  good  swimmers,  and  the  details  of  their  ana- 
tomy  confirm  the  impression  produced  by  their  external 
form.    (.Signe  Animal.) 

Two  genera  only,  taking  the  term  genua  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  belonging  to  this  group,  have  as  yet  been 
discovered,  the  seals  (PAoco,  Linn.),  and  the  walrus  or 
morse  ( IHchee/uu.  Linn.) . 

Seals. 

Organization. 

Sk*ltton.—TS  the  tkuU  of  the  common  seal  (Fhoea  vitu- 
Una)  be  oompared  with  thatof  an  Otter  [vol.  xvii.,  p.  64],  a 
great  resemblance  will  be  found  to  exist  between  them  in  the 
shortness  of  the  mussle,  the  compression  of  the  interorbilal 
region  (which  is  greater  in  the  seal),  the  width  and  flatness 
of  the  eranium,  and  especially  of  the  whole  region  of  its 
base  or  under  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  tympanic  por- 
tions, which  are  large  and  convex.  The  orbit  is  very  large, 
and  the  frontal  bone  does  not  complete  it  backwards  by  a 
postorbital  apophysis,  nor  is  it  distinguished  from  the  tem- 
poral bone,  except  by  the  convexity  of  the  last-named  por- 
tion of  the  skull.  The  temporal  crests  are  but  little  marked, 
and  the  occipiiaJ  crest  is  insensible.  The  frontal  bone  does 
not  form  in  front  that  triangular  enlargement,  the  traeea  of 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  otter ;  but  the  postorbital 
apophysis  of  the  zygomatie  arch  is  very  strongly  marked, 
•nd  the  jugal  and  temporal  bones  equally  contribute  to 
ibrm  it  'I'be  intermaxillary  bones  terminate  near  the 
nasal,  without  reaching  to  them :  their  suture  below  tra- 
verses the  palate  opposite  the  canines,  and  even,  in  the  mid- 
dle, opposite  to  the  Arst  molars.  The  palatine  bones  do  not 
pass  in  front  of  the  last  molar,  but  their  posterior  border  is 
situated  very  far  back :  this  posterior  border  of  the  nostrils 
is  notched  by  a  re-entering  angle.  The  pterygoid  apophy- 
ses of  the  palatine  bone  run  very  far  back,  slipping  over 
those  of  the  sphenoid,  which  are  very  early  soldered  to  the 
body  of  the  bone,  and  have  a  tubercle  on  their  anterior 
border,  at  the  point  where  they  touch  the  edge  of  the  pos- 
terior nostrils.  The  part  of  the  palatine  bone  which  is  in 
the  orbit  ia  modeiate,  and  so  is  the  orbital  wing  of  the 
sphenoid :  the  temporal  bone  is  small  and  narrow ;  the  pa- 
nelal  bones  are  early  soldered  to  the  occipital.  Covier  eould 
neither  detect  a  lachrymal  bone  nor  a  lachrymal  hole.  The 
membranous  space  at  the  junction  of  the  roaxillarr,  the 
palatine,  and  the  frontal  bones  is  very  large  and  placed  very 
Mckward  :  this  is  the  membrane  that  occupies  the  place  of 
the  lachrymal  bone.  The  suborbital  hole  is  large,  but  less 
than  in  the  otter,  and  its  oanal  is  very  short.  The  enalbgue 
of  the  spheno-palatine  bone  is  very  large.  The  round  apei^ 
tare  {foramen  rotundum)  is  confounded  with  the  spheno- 
orbital  slit  Cuvier  oould  not  detect  any  vidian  canal  ex- 
cept a  hole  within  the  anterior  border  of  the  pteryitoid 
apophysis  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  The  oval  hole  {foramen 
Mcde)  is  small.  The  carotid  canal  (eanaAwMfDft'cw)  is 
united  to  the  jugular  hole  {foeta  jugalit),  and  gives  off  a 
recurved  canal  lodged  in  the  lower  internal  wall  of  the  tym- 
panic portion,  and  which  opens  at  its  internal  and  posterior 
surface.  The  jugular  bole  is  very  large,  as  well  as  the  oon- 
dyloTd  and  mastoVd  foramina.  Externallv,  the  tympanic 
bone  has  a  plaUed  depression,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
foramen  matteideum  is  pierced.  The  cavity  of  the  cranium 
is  large,  wide,  and  high;  its  front  is  very  much  flattened; 
the  cribriform  plate  is  moderate,  not  very  full  of  holes, 
elevated,  and  not  sunk  in  a  canal,  as  in  the  dogs  ,  the  erieta 
gain  is  very  distinot ;  the  anterior  dinoid  apophyses  are 
hardly  elevated,  and  the  optic  region  is  very  flat.  The 
region  of  the  tella  is  on  a  level  with  the  lateral  regions  ; 
the  oita  petrota  within  have  \ia  pointed  crest,  but  the  hol- 
low of  their  upper  part  is  very  deep,  and  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  entrance.  A  space  in  the  basilary  region  in 
front  of  the  occipital  aperture  remains  for  a  long  time  un- 
eesified.  The  bones  of  the  eranium  are  thin,  and  there  are 
no  frontal  sinuses. 

The  skull  of  the  Monk  Seal  iPhoea  Monadkut,  Herm.) 
pcesents,  independently  of  its  sise,  some  rather  striking  dif- 
Wfeooea  wban  eompared  witli  that  of  the  Pkoca  vttuUna. 


The  zygomatie  ardiet  are  more  open  and  robust  in  tk* 
former ;  the  anterior  region  of  the  frontal  bone  is  eonv«x  ; 
a  very  marked  sagittal  crest  commences  on  the  middle  of 
the  orbits  and  proceeds  to  join  an  occipital  erest  as  atronf^ly 
marked,  which  notches  the  back  part  of  the  cranium  with 
a  re-entering  angle.  There  u  also  a  notch  at  the  poatCTior 
border  of  the  palate,  and  the  intermaxillary  bones  are  very 
distinctly  articulated  to  the  nasal.  On  the  anterior  border 
of  the  orbit  is  a  projecting  point  formed  by  the  maxillary 
bone ;  and  an  obtuse  longitudinal  erest  prcjeets  under  the 
baailary  region.  In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  only  ftmr  pointed 
molars,  the  external  ones  being  very  slightly  the  largest ; 
below  there  are  four,  also  smaller ;  altogether  five  molars 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  less  trenchant,  and  with  lateral 
points  mudi  less  marked  than  in  Phoea  vtiuUtta, 
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Sksll  «r  Pboea  Moaachiu  (;n>Uti}. 

The  shoulder-blade  of  the  seal  (Cnvier  takes  the  last- 
named  species  as  principal  type)  widens  very  much  from 
befbre  backwards;  its  antespinal  fossa  is  much  wider  than 
the  other:  the  anterior  border  is  very  eonvex,  and  the  an- 
terior angle  is  h>st  in  this  convexity.  The  posterior  edge  is 
slightly  concave,  and  the  posterior  anple  rather  sharp ;  the 
spine  projects  but  little,  and  is  terminated  by  a  small  de- 
pressed acromion  which  does  not  advance  so  (br  as  the  edg« 
of  the  articular  surfhce.  The  acromial  toberosity  is  almost 
obsolete.  In  Phoca  vitulina  and  Phoca  nitrata,  the  ante- 
spinal  fossa  and  the  shoulder-blade  altogether  are  much 
smeller,  and  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  anterior 
angle.  In  Otaria,  on  the  contrary,  the  antespinal  fossa  it 
still  wider  in  proportion  than  in  Phoca  monachu*;  it  is  di- 
vided longitudinally  by  a  ridge  less  elevated  than  the  spine 
and  without  an  acromion.  The  humerus  is  remarkable  for 
its  relative  brevity,  and  for  the  great  projection  of  its  internal 
tuberosity  and  of  its  deltoTd  ctest ;  its  lower  pulley  is  hol- 
lowed by  an  obtuse  gorge,  and  divided  into  two  parts— one 
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ntcraal  and  vidAr,  eonrex  in  two  dirMtions,  for  th«  head  of 
Ibe  imdiiw ;  om  internal  and  narrower,  for  the  eubit  Both 
Ibe  Pkoca  viiuUna  and  the  Ihoca  tnitraia  have  the  internal 
condyle  piereed  with  •  hole  for  the  cubital  artery,  but  this 
hole  is  wanting  in  FHxa  monaehut  and  Otaria.  The  upper 
head  of  the  radiua  it  rounded  and  has  a  simple  eoneavity,  is 
short  and  very  mneh  compressed,  and  dilated  vertically  for 
its  lower  two-thirds. 

The  ulna  or  cubit  is  very  mneh  compressed  on  its  tipper 
part,  where  the  olecranon  is  mur.h  hieher  than  it  is  long, 
and  gives  off  a  pointed  apophysis  towards  the  lower  part.  Its 
sigmoid  fteet  in  Huea  Monaiaku*  is  short  and  slightly  con- 
cave in  the  longitudinal  direction,  and  wider  and  convex  in 
the  transverse  direction ;  the  radial  facet  is  below  it,  but  in 
Aoeanite^ma  and  Pkoea  mttroto'the  sigmoid  fiieetis  longer 
and  has  the  radial  on  its  side.  The  earpu*  consists  of  a 
ringle  bone  for  articulation  with  the  radius,  and  one  again 
sees  iu  Otaria  traces  of  the  suture  which,  in  early  age, 
divided  it  into  the  ecaphoTd  and  semilunar  bones.  The 
eaneiform  bone  gives  attachment  to  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  little  flneer.  The  trapetial  and  trapezoid  bones  are 
ptaeed  in  PSoea  Monae/uu  nearly  one  above  the  other,  so 
that  it  seems  as  if  there  weie  three  rows  of  little  bones  to 
the  radial  border  of  the  carpus,  but*  in  Otaria  they  have  the 
onlinary  position.  The  of  mo^um,  which  deserves  its  name 
ill  the  human  subject,  is  in  the  seal  reduced  almost  to 
nothing  ;  and  the  cuneiform  bone  is  also  very  small.  The 
hand  of  the  seal,  being  principally  destined  for  swimming, 
it  cut  obliquely,  so  that  the  thumb  forms  its  point  and  its 
most  powerful  edge ;  it  has  nevertheless  only  two  phalanges 
aa  in  ordinary,  but  its  metacarpal  bone  and  its  twophalanns 
make  it  longer  and  stouter  than  the  other  Angers.  Tne 
articalations  of  the  phalanges  are  not  well  marked.  The 
nngueal  phalangaa  of  the  seals  have  one  remarkable  confor- 
mation, namely,  that  the  point  which  is  sheathed  in  the 
claw  oomes  out,  in  some  degree,  iVom  the  upper  surfkee  of 
the  bone,  and  the  rest  of  the  bone  forms,  as  it  were,  two 
little  wings.  In  the  Otariee,  which  have  no  claws  before, 
the  nngueal  phalanx  is  simply  depressed  and  obtuse. 

The  pelvu  of  the  seals,  and  especiBlIy  the  otta  iKi,  are 
reduced  to  very  small  dimensions.  These  lut  are  very 
small :  their  anterior  border,  in  Fftoea  vituUna  and  PHom 
mitrala,  curves  outwards  and  is  truncated  nearly  squarely; 
in  Ffioea  Menaehmi  U  is  lass  reSected  and  more  rounded ; 
in  Otaria  it  is  less  wide  than  it  is  long,  and  consequently  of 
an  oblonc  form,  and  nearly  without  any  reenrvature.  The 
edge  of  Uiis  small  pelvis  is  narrower,  sharper  backwards, 
and  more  parallel  with  the  spine  in  Phoea  titulina  and 
mitrata  than  in  Phoco  Monaehtu.  Their  oval  holes  (Aira- 
mina  tkfroidea  or  tmUia)  are  also  more  rtongated  and  nar- 
rower, and  the  posterior  part  either  of  the  pubu  or  the 
iseA/um  more  dilated.  It  can  be  said  that  there  is  au 
isehiBtic  notch,  for  the  ischium  closely  approaohes  the  sa- 
crum and  tail,  but  withoat  being  united  to  them. 

Of  all  the  bones  of  the  seals,  the  femur  is  the  moat  ex- 
traordinary for  its  shortness ;  it  is  hardly  longer  than  it  is 
wide ;  in  the  lower  part  especially  it  is  llaitened  and  dilated 
laterally,  having  a  erest  at  its  internal  border  and  a  tubero- 
sity on  its  external  border.  Its  rotular  pulley  is  Hat  and 
nearly  vertical.  The  artionlar  surfaces  for  the  tibia  are 
wider  than  they  are  long. 

The  A'Ai'a  is  twice  and  a  half  as  long  aa  the  femur,  and  is 
rather  stout,  especially  above,  where,  in  aee,  it  becomes 
soldered  with  thejlbula,  but  always  remains  distinct  from  it 
below.  The  interval  between  them  is  rather  wide.  The 
fibula  itself  is  rather  stout 

The  atlragalu*  of  the  seals  is  very  extraordinary;  for 
instead  of  being  mote  or  less  hollow  in  the  middle  of  its 
artionlar  surfoee,  it  offers  to  the  leg  a  oonvex  pulley  formed 
of  two  faces,  which  together  form  a  projecting  angle  like  a 
rooC  and  one  of  which  responds  to  tne  tibia,  and  the  other 
(the  largest)  to  the  fibula.  This  bone  has  not  only  an  apo- 
physis forward  for  the  scaphoi'd  bone,  but  haa  another  back- 
ward, terminated  by  a  tuberosity  and  forming  a  sort  of 
interiwJ  heel,  so  that  if  looked  at,  separate  firom  the  rest, 
it  might  be  taken  for  the  os  calcis.  Upon  this  tuberosity 
of  the  aatngalas  the  long  flexor  of  the  toes  passes  in  a 
groovw. 

The  true  oi  Mid*  is  placed  on  the  external  side  of  the 
astragalus,  and  doe*  not  carry  its  tuberosity  farther  back- 
waida  than  that  of  the  astragalus. 

The  toapkckd,  the  aib<nd,  and  ih«  three  eunei/brm  bones 
bar*  nolliing  very  remarkable,  but  there  is  a  small  super* 


unmeitiiy  bone  at  the  internal  border  between  the  scaphoU 
and  the  great  wede;e-shaped  bone. 

The  great  and  httle  toes  are  larger  than  they  are  long; 
and  the  middle  toe  is  the  shortest,  so  as  to  give  the  hino- 
foot  a  forked  appearance ;  the  great  toe  nevertheless  haa 
but  two  phalanges.  All  the  articulations  of  these  phalanges 
are  as  Utile  developed  as  in  the  fore-feet. 

In  IVuMM  vittilma  and  in  Otaria,  the  ungneal  phalanges 
terminate,  as  in  the  fore-feet  of  the  former,  in  points  fur- 
bished with  small  bony  aUe  at  their  base.  In  Phoea  Monor 
chtu,  which  is  without  claws,  they  are,  on  the  contrary, 
hollowed  out  into  a  small  irregular  fosset 

Cuvier  remarks  that  what  the  seal  loses  of  fkeility  of  mo- 
tion on  land,  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  its  limbs,  is 
made  up  to  it  by  the  swimming  power  given  by  the  mo- 
bility of  the  tpine  t  all  the  verteoree  are  distinct,  very 
moyeable  upon  each  other,  and  furnished  with  very  distant 
apophyses,  which  do  not  interfere  with  each  other.  There 
are  7  cervical,  16  dorsal,  and  5  lumbar,  4  sacral  and  13 
caudal  <■  43  ;  at  least  Cuvier  found  in  all  his  skeletons  the 
number  given  for  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lumbar  regions, 
and  the  number  stated  for  the  sacral  and  caudal  regions  in 
Phooa  MonacAui ;  and  he  adds  that  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  there  would  have  been  four  sacral  vertebra  in  bis 
other  seals,  if  they  had  been  adult,  that  he  doubts  whether 
Otaria  has  more  than  three,  and  that  the  tails  consist 
generally  of  from  ten  to  twelve  vertebree.  The  spinous  pro- 
cesses are  very  much  elevated  in  I^oea  Mimaehut,  mode- 
rate and  more  de]nessed  (conchies)  in  Otaria  and  Phooa 
mttikna,  and  nearly  effaced  in  noea  mitrata. 

The  rib*  are  angular  rather  than  flat,  and  slight  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  Dugongt.  In  the  seals  there 
are  ten  whose  cartilages  are  attached  immediately  to  the 
sternum,  and  nine  only  in  Otaria.  The  ninth  rib  in  the 
seals  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  eighth  bone  of  the  ster- 
num, and  the  tenth,  as  ordinarily,  to  the  interval  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth :  this  last  is  cylindrical,  longer  than  the 
others,  and  terminated  by  a  oartilaginoos  dilatation.  The 
others  are  depressed.  In  front  of  the  first  and  last  pairs  of 
ribs  there  is  In  the  seals  a  pointed  cartilaginous  prominence, 
which  in  Otaria  is  ossified,  and  makes  part  of  the  body  with 
the  first  bone.    (.Oisemen*  Poirilet.) 

In  these  Pinnigrada  Perce  the  whole  form  is  adapted  far 
progression  in  water.  Instead  of  the  lengthened  anterior 
extremities  and  phalanges  of  the  bats,  framed  to  support  a 
wing  for  their  passage  through  the  air,  we  have  all  the 
bones  of  those  extremities  in  the  seal  short  and  eompaot,  in 
order  to  support  the  finlike  arm  and  deteriorated  hand. 
We  have  the  conical  shape  of  the  body  and  the  extremely 
narrow  pelvis,  to  fiivour  that  shape  so  as  to  produce  the 
least  resistance  in  passing  through  the  water,  with  the  short 
feaaur  and  posterior  extremitiea  directed  barkwards.  In 
the  skull  we  have  the  defective  orbit  observable  in  all  the 
Camtvoro,  by  which  space  is  gained  for  the  sygomatic  aroh 
and  the  highly  developed  temporal  muscle.  The  broad 
development  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  atlas  is  here 
also  remarkable,  and  the  cervical  vertebrs  are  framed  for 
extensive  motion.  The  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebrta 
have  a  posterior  deflection  so  as  to  act  in  unison  for  the 
necessary  aquatic  progression.  The  clavicle  is  absent,  as  in 
the  Ferst  generally,  but  the  seapula  is  broad.  The  number 
of  carpal  bones  is  the  same  as  in  the  Lion,  and  the  number 
of  ribs  may  be  stated  at  fifteen  pairs. 

Considerable  differences  exist,  as  we  shidl  presently  see, 
in  the  orania  of  the  various  PfioMce,  well  justifying,  with 
other  discrepancies  of  structure,  the  division  of  the  family 
into  several  genera. 


SkaMoa»r8wl. 

Organi  qf  DigMtion.— The  stomaeh  of  the  seal  (PkaM 
vitu&ia)  differs  from  the  ordinary  form :   the  OBBophagw 
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•ntan  dire«t.7  at  the  left  extremity,  lo  that  there  ii  no 
blind  sac  in  the  itomach.  No.  S34  A,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  exhibits  the  stomach  of  a 
aeal  (Koea  vitulina)  injeoted,  and  its  posterior  parietes  re- 
moved, to  show  the  character  of  the  internal  surface,  and 
the  situation  and  form  of  the  oardiae  and  pyloric  oriBces. 
Professor  Owen,  who  made  the  preparation,  obaerres  that 
the  eireumstancBS  moat  worthy  of  notice  in  this  simple 
form  of  stomach  are, — the  absence  of  the  saoeus  ceeau  to 
the  left  of  the  cardiac  orifice, — the  large  size  of  that  orifice, 
— and  the  very  small  size  of  the  pyloric  aperture,  which  is 
further  provided  with  a  small  valvular  projection,  in  order 
to  prevent  more  effectually  the  passage  of  undigested  sub- 
stances into  the  duodenum.  The  rugs  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane are  hardly  perceptible  in  this  specimen,  and  its 
vascularity  appears  to  be  slight,  except  at  the  pyloric  end : 
this  portion  is  acutely  bent  upon  the  cardiac.  No.  697  is  a 
portion  of  a  small  intestine,  injected,  of  a  seal  (.Phoca  vitu- 
lina), showing  the  simple  disposition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  villi  shorter  and  less  numerous  than  in  the 
Lion.  No.  832  is  the  spleen  of  a  seal,  well  injected  by  the 
veins,  and  showing  that  the  injection  is  not  confined  in  ves- 
sels, but  in  cells.  The  distended  cells  give  a  granular 
appearance  to  the  whole  external  surface.  No.  805  is  a 
small  portion  of  the  liver  of  a  seal  minutely  injected,  appa- 
rsntly  by  the  hepatic  veins.  {BtyriologiaU  Seriet,  dallery. 
—Cat^  vol.  i.) 

Organt  of  Circulation  and  Respiration.— The  seals  have 
the  power  of  opening  or  closing  their  nostrils  at  pleasure, 
and  the  interval  between  their  respirations  is  very  long. 
This  may  be  observed  in  those  which  are  kept  in  confine- 
ment ;  and  the  closing  appears  to  be  effected  by  sphincter- 
like  muscles  acting  upon  valvules  which  shut  the  aperture 
most  effectually.  Such  a  provision  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  animals  that  pass  so  much  of  their  life  in  the  water  and 
take  their  food  there:  for  ordinarily  the  seal  eats  in  the 
sea,  though  it  can  eat  upon  land,  as  those  who  have  seen  the 
individual  fed,  which  was  lately  exhibited  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  R^ent's  Park,  wdl  know. 
The  breathing  is  not  only  slow,  it  is  also  irregular.  After 
opening  the  nostrils  and  making  a  strong  expiration,  the 
animal  inspires  a  large  quantity  of  air,  and  closes  the  noa- 
trils.  In  the  intervals  of  this  infrequent  respiration,  it  is 
evident,  ttom  the  free  motion  of  the  ribs  and  the  general  de- 
portment of  the  animal,  that  the  lungs  receive  their  r^ular 
supply  of  air.  In  a  state  of  nature  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
■8  much  as  twenty-five  minutes  have  been  known  to  elapse 
between  their  descent  from  the  surface  and  their  ascent 
thither  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  fresh  supply ;  and  in 
confinement  they  have  been  observed  to  rem^iin  asleep  with 
the  head  under  water  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  conse- 
quently without  breathing  during  that  period.  To  account 
for  this  power  physiologists  were  of  opinion  that  the /oramcn 
ovale  remained  unclosed  in  these  animals,  and  that  thus 
the  sanguiferous  circle  was  not  interrupted  during  the  time 
of  their  stay  under  water ;  but  Cuvier  and  Lawrence  found 
it  closed  in  the  seals  dissected  by  them,  and  we  must  look 
to  some  other  conformation  for  the  endowment  of  this 
fticulty.  Thus  Cuvier  states  that  there  is  a  great  venous 
sinus  in  their  liver,  which  assists  them  in  their  divings  by 
rendering  their  respiration  less  dependent  upon  the  circu- 
lation ;  and  Mr.  Houston  has  pointed  out  other  venous  re- 
servoirs in  the  neighbouring  parts.  These  provisions  seem 
to  be  quite  different  from  the  great  arterial  plexus  first 
pointed  out  by  John  Hunter  in  the  Whalbs  ;  for  in  the 
aeals  the  blood  appears  to  be  laid  up  not  in  a  network  of 
vessels,  but,  so  to  speak,  in  wide  canals.  The  term  veinmu 
is  certainly  used  by  Cuvier,  and  a  reservoir  of  arterial  blood 
would,  reasoning  from  analogy,  be  required  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  healthy  life  during  submersion ;  but  there  can 
be  little  or  no  doubt  that  these  reservoirs  fuw  intimately 
connected  with  the  power  of  remaining  long  beneath  the 
water,  though,  as  yet,  the  mode  of  operation  is  not  satisfac- 
torily made  out,  as  it  is  in  the  Whales.  The  last-mentioned 
author  states  that  their  blood  is  very  abundant  and  very 
black. 

Brain,  Nervmu  Syttem,  and  Sen*et.—T\»  brain  of  the 
Seals  is  veil  developed,  and  the  degree  of  sagacity  and 
attachment  shown  in  domestication  (for  they  are  very  easily 
tamed  and  taught  to  perform  tricks)  is  evidence  of  superior 
intelligence.  This  has  been  long  ago  observed :— '  Acci- 
piunt  disciplinam,'  says  Pliny  (Nat.  Hitt.,  ix.  13),  *  voceque 
pariter  et  visu  poputum  salutant,  incondito  fremitu;  no- 


mine Tocati  respondent'  M.  F.  Cuvier  too  saw  one  displaj 
much  intelligence ;  he  performed  what  he  was  orderea  to 
do.  When  desired  to  raise  himself  erect  on  his  hind-legs  and 
to  take  a  staff  in  his  flippers,  like  a  sentinel,  he  obeyed  the 
word  of  command :  he  would  lie  down  on  his  right  side  or 
on  his  left,  according  to  order,  and  tumble  head  over  heels 
when  directed  to  do  so.  He  gave  a  paw  when  requested, 
like  a  dog,  and  protruded  his  lips  for  a  kiss.  This  animal 
appeared  to  be  very  fond  of  its  master. 

Sight.  —  Blumenbach  remarks  that  it  has  long  been 
known  that  the  sclerotic  coat  in  several  mammals  is,  as  in 
the  human  subject,  not  of  equal  strength  throughout;  but 
that  its  posterior  part  is  much  thicker  than  its  anterior.  It 
has  also,  he  remarks,  been  conjectured  that  this  structure 
might  influence  what  are  termed  the  internal  changes  of 
the  eye,  by  which  the  form  of  the  eyeball,  and  consequently 
the  length  of  its  axis  and  the  relative  situation  of  the  lens 
are  adjusted  according  to  the  proximity  or  distance  of  the 
object,  or  indeed  with  reference  to  any  other  relations. 
Blumenbach  remarks  that  he  flatters  himself  that  he  his 
ascertained  the  truth  of  this  conjecture  by  discovering  the 
admirable  structure  of  this  coat  in  warm-blooded  animals, 
which  have  not  only  the  power  of  seeing  at  various  dis- 
tanoes,  but  also  in  two  media  of  such  different  density  as  air 
and  water.  In  the  eye  of  the  Greenland  Seal,  where  he  first 
noticed  the  fact,  the  cornea  was  thin  and  yielding ;  the  ante- 
rior segment  of  the  sclerotica,  or  that  which  is  immediately 
behina  the  latter  membrane,  was  thick  and  firm;  its  middle 
circle  thin  and  flexible;  and  lastly,  the  posterior  portion 
very  thick,  almost  cartilaginous.  The  whole  eye-ball  was 
surrounded  with  very  strong  muscles ;  and  it  may  be  easily 
understood  how  their  action,  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances, produces  the  requisite  changes;  how  the  axis  of 
the  eye  is  shortened  when  the  animal  sees  ia  the  air,  by 
bringing  the  lens  nearer  to  the  back  of  the  globe,  in  order 
to  obviate  the  strong  refraction  which  the  rays  of  light  un- 
dergo in  passing  from  the  thin  medium  of  air  into  the 
thicker  one  of  the  eyes,  and  vice  vertd.  No.  1694,  in  Mu*. 
Coll.  Chir.  (Gallenr)  exhibits  the  tunics  of  the  eye  of  a  seal 
( Otaria,  P6ron).  The  cornea  and  a  longitudinal  section  of 
the  sclerotica  have  been  removed,  showing  the  extended 
tapetum,  which  is  not  limited  to  the  under  side  of  the  back 
part  of  the  eye,  as  in  those  quadrupeds  that  move  the  upper 
eyelid  principally,  but  is  continued  of  nearly  equal  breadth 
all  round  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  a  disposition 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  uniform  expansion  of  the 
aperture  of  the  circular  eyelid  by  whidi  light  is  admitted  to 
the  eye  in  this  tribe,  and  which  is  found  associated  with  a 
similar  form  of  eyelid  in  the  cetaceans-  On  the  part  of  the 
choroid  which  is  reflected  from  the  cavity  of  the  globe  may 
be  observed  the  broad  ciliary  zone,  the  large  and  deep  ciliary 
processes,  and  the  converging  stria  of  the  uvea.  The  cut 
edge  of  the  sclerotica  shows  the  great  thickness  of  its  an- 
terior and  posterior  parts,  and  the  sudden  thinness  of  that 
part  which  corresponas  to  the  base  of  the  ciliary  zone.  (Cat., 
vol.  iii.) 

.  Hearing. — The  auditory  nerve  in  the  seal  is  very  large, 
and  though  the  auricular  ap^fture  is  closed  by  a  mechanism 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  shuts  the  nostrils  in  order 
to  protect  the  internal  parts  of  the  organ  from  the  con 
sequences  of  the  great  pressure  of  the  water  when  the  ani- 
mal is  in  deeps,  it  is  evident  that  seals  hear  very  well  even 
under  water.  Music,  whether  from  the  sounds  of  a  fife 
or  flute  or  violin,  or  even  whistling,  has  been  known  to 
bring  them  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  near  the  performer, 
and  to  keep  them  there  till  the  strain  ceased,  when  they  all 
disappeared.  In  Mui.  Coll.  Chir.,  No.  1611,  is  a  section  of 
the  integument  of  the  head  of  an  eared  seal  (Ofan'o,  P^ron), 
showing  the  small  pointed  external  ear.  The  size,  shape, 
and  position  of  the  concha  are  such  as  to  present  no  impedi- 
ment in  swimming.  The  meatus  auditorius  is  long  and 
tortuous,  and  'its  parietes  are  supported  by  a  series  of  ob- 
long fibro-cartilages,  which  are  moveably  connected  toge- 
ther.   (Cat.,  vol.  iii.) 

Taite. — That  this  sense  is  evidently  well  developed  is 
shown  by  the  keen  relish  of  the  seals  for  their  food  and  the 
copious  secretion  of  saliva  secreted  both  in  anticipation  and 
during  deglutition ;  and  the  structure  of  (he  tongue  (which  is 
notched  or  bifurcated  at  the  tip)  corroborates  this  evidence. 
No.  15QB,  in  Mu».  Coll.  Chir.,  is  the  tongue  and  larynx  of 
a  seal  (Fhoca  vitulina),  showing  it*  bifid  extremity  triagai 
with  delicate  papilla,  its  flattened  upper  surface,  and  the 
fostulate  papillw  and  nig»  at  iu  base.    The  toniiUkr  oaTi' 
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Um  end  glands  are  indicated  by  black  briiUei.  (Caiakgiu, 
ToLiii.) 

Snwtt.— Acute.  A  Oieenlander  always  trie*  to  approach 
a  leai  aeainit  the  wind. 

Toudi — ^Well  developed.  The  whiskers  are  very  sensi- 
ble :  placed  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  at  the  corner  of 
the  eye;  they  eommunicate  with  nerves  of  considerable 
siie.  and  the  slightest  impression  produces  sensation. 

Generative  md  Urinary  Organ*,  ^e. — There  is  nothing 
particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  the  male  organs,  excepting 
that  thoe  is  a  bone  in  the  intromittent  organ.  No.  2794, 
A,  din*.  Cott.  CMr.,  exhibits  the  female  organs  with  the 
rectum,  urinary  bladder,  and  umbilicus  of  a  young  J%oea 
ntulina.  The  ovaries  are  enclosed  in  the  peritonea]  cap- 
sules ;  the  one  on  the  right  side  is  opened,  and  the  ovary 
bisected.  The  capsules  are  situated  close  to  the  ends  of  the 
eomua  uteri.  The  inner  sur&ce  of  these  tubes  is  beset 
with  thick  soft  eminences,  chiefly  in  the  longitudinal  direc- 
don,  and  which  &11  into  longitudinal  ridges  as  the\-  approach 
the  corpus  uteri.  This  part  is  very  snort,  but  the  cornua 
are  externally  united  some  way  before  they  open  into  the 
common  cavity.  The  uterus  opens  into  the  vagina  on  a 
well- developed  round  os  tinea.  The  vagina  is  separated,  at 
the  immature  period  of  the  subject  from  which  the  prepara- 
tion was  taken,  by  a  well-marked  constriction  from  the 
nzethro- sexual  canal.  The  urethra  opens  into  the  begin- 
ning of  this  canal  upon  a  mamillary  prominence.  The 
clitoris  projects  from  a  small  semilunar  depression,  just 
within  the  verge  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethro-sexual 
canal.  The  rectum  terminates  close  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  vulva,  and  a  common  doacal  sphincter-muscle  em- 
braees  both  apertures.  {Cat.,  vol.  iv.) 

Sir  Everard  Home  (i%i7.  Traiu.,  1824)  states  that  in  the 
placenta  of  the  seal,  the  trunks  of  the  vessels  of  which  the 
fiai*  is  composed  are  not  twisted  upon  each  other ;  and 
that  at  about  a  third  part  of  their  length  fhim  the  placenta, 
they  divide  into  branches,  which  freely  anastomose  together, 
and  are  connected  to  the  placenta  itself  by  membranous 
folds,  between  which  the  blood-vessels  are  conveyed  to  its 
substance,  on  which  they  ramify  with  great  minuteness ;  a 
structure  that  will  obviously  give  greater  fedlity  to  the  oir- 
eolation. 

The  mamma  are  ventral,  and  are  said  to  be  two  only  in 
some  of  the  Ptucidee,  and  four  in  others.    The  teats  are 
concealed  in  the  skin,  so  as  not  to  suffer  from  crawling  or 
rather  shuiBingon  land,  and  some  see  in  the  bifid  termina- 
tion of  the  tongue  an  adaptation  for  enabling  the  young  to 
seize  the  nipple  under  comparatively  difficult  circumstances. 
No.  1263  in  Mu*.  ColL  Chir.  shows  the  kidney  of  a  foatal 
seal  with  the  capsule  removed  to  show  the  numeroiu  small 
lenules  of  whidi  it  is  composed.    (Cs^.,  voL  ii.) 
Genera. 
Calocephalus.  (F.  Cur.) 
Oeneric  Charaeter.—iHo\a.n  formed  prineipklly  of  one 
great  point  placed  in  the  middle,  one  smaller  situated  be- 
low, and  two,  also  smaller,  placed  posteriorly.    Cranium 
eonvex  on  the  sides,  flattened  on  the  top:  slignt  rugosities, 
instead  of  occipital  cristee. 
Example,  Calocephalus  vitulinut. 
Deeertption. — ^The  ground-colour  of  the  hair  or  skin,  when 
the  animal  is  alive  and  dry,  is  pale  whitish  grey  with  a  very 
slight  tinge  of  yellow  ;  when  just  out  of  the  water  and  wet, 
tne  ground-colour  is  ash  ;  after  death,  and,  as  seen  in  muse- 
ums, the  ground-colour  is  pale  yellowish  grey,  the  oil  hav- 
ing penetrated  the  skin,  and  rendered  the  hair  of  a  more 
vellow  hue.    The  body  above  is  cloudbd  and  marbled  with 
Maekish  grey.     Space  round  the  eyes  and  muzzle,  sides  of 
the  body,  all  the  lower  parts  and  the  feet,  pale  greyiiih,  be- 
coming nearly  white  beneath.    There  is  some  brown  on  the 
muzzle  and  upper  part  of  the  tail,  whiskers  moderate,  un- 
dulated.   Claws  black  and  rather  strong.    Length  from 
3  to  9  feet 

This  is  the  Phoca  vitulina  of  Linnteus ;  Le  Veau  Marin 
and  Phoque  Cummun  of  the  French ;  VeccMo  marinn 
of  the  Italians;  Lobo  marino  at  the  Spanish;  Metnoolf 
and  Meerhimd  of  the  Gkrmans ;  Zee-hund  of  the  Dutch  ; 
Seelrhuml  of  the  Danes ;  Sial  of  the  Swedes ;  Commnn 
Seal  and  Seaealf  of  the  modern  British ;  and Moelrhon  of 
the  autient  British. 

Geographical  Dittribution. — ^The  northern  seas  generally. 
Coasts  of  England,  France,  &c.    It  is  comparatively  scarce 
on  the  southern  coasts  of  Britain  now,  but  still  haunts  the 
■■tuaries  of  the  Tees, 
P.C.  No.  131$. 
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TaaUi  of  dloMpbaliB. 

Habit*,  ^.— Mr.  Farrington,  then  of  Dinas  in  Caernar- 
vonshire, wrote  thus  to  Pennant : — 'The  seals  are  natives  of 
our  coasts,  and  are  found  most  frequently  between  Llyn 
in  Caernarvonshire  and  the  northern  parts  of  Anglesey; 
they  are  seen  often  towards  Carreg-y-Moelrhon,  to  the 
west  of  Bardsey,  or  Ynys  Enlli,  and  the  Skerries,  commonly 
called  in  the  British  language  Ynys-y-Moelrhoniad,  or  Se^ 
Island.  The  Latin  name  of  this  amphibious  animal  is 
Phoea}  the  vulgar  name  is  sea-calf,  and  on  that  account 
the  male  is  callea  the  bull,  and  the  female  tbe  cow,  but  the 
Celtic  appellative  is  Moelrhon,  from  the  word  Moel,  bald, 
or  without  ears,  and  Rhon,  a  spear  or  lance.  They  are  ex- 
cellent swimmers  and  ready  divers,  and  are  very  bold  when 
in  the  sea,  swimming  carelessly  enough  about  boats;  their 
dens  or  lodgments  are  in  hollow  rocks  or  caverns  near  the 
sea.  but  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tide.  In  the  summer  they 
will  come  out  of  the  water  to  bask  or  sleep  in  the  sun,  on 
the  top  of  large  stones  or  shivers  of  ronks,  and  that  is  the 
opportunity  our  countrymen  take  of  shooting  them  ;  if  they 
ebance  to  escape,  they  hasten  towards  their  proper  ele- 
ment, flinging  stones  and  dirt  behind  them  as  they  scramble 
along,  at  the  same  time  expressing  their  fears  by  piteous 
moans ;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  overtaken,  they  will  make 
a  vigorous  defence  with  their  feet  and  teeth  till  they  are 
killed.' 

Dr.  Borlase,  in  a  letter  dated  October,  1763,  gives  the 
following  account: — 'The  seals  are  seen  in  the  greatest 
plenty  on  the  shores  of  Cornwall  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July.  They  are  of  different  sizes ;  some  as  largo 
as  a  cow,  and  from  that  downwards  to  a  small  calf.  Tliey 
feed  on  most  sorts  of  fish  which  they  can  maste/,  and  are 
soen  searching  for  their  prey  near  the  shure  where  the  whit- 
tling fish,  wraws,  and  polacks  resort.  They  are  very  swift 
in  their  proper  depth  of  water,  dive  like  a  shot,  and  m  • 
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Uieu  rue  at  fifty  yards  distance,  so  that  wealwr  fiahtaoMiaot 
avoid  their  ty/anny  except  in  shallow  water.  A  peilson  of  the 
parish  of  Eknnan  saw  not  long  since  a  seal  in  pursuit  of  a 
mullet  (ihat  strong  and  swift  Ash) ;  the  seal  turned  it  to  and' 
fro  in  deep  water  as  a  greyhound  does  a  hare ;  the  mullet 
at  last  found  it  had  no  way  to  escape,  but  by  runninf;  into 
shoal  water ;  the  seal  pursued,  and  (he  former,  to  get  more 
surely  out  of  danger;  threw  itself  on  its  side,  by  which  means 
it  darted  into  shoaler  water  than  it  could  have  swum  in  with 
the  depth  of  its  paunch  and  fins,  and  so  escaped.  The  seal 
brings  her  young  about  the  beginning  of  autumn;  our  fisher- 
men have  seen  two  sucking  their  dam  at  the  same  time,  as 
she  stood  in  the  sea  in  a  perpendicular  position.  Their  head 
in  twimming  is  always  above  water,  more  so  than  that  of  a 
do^  They  sleirp  on  rocks  surrounded  by  the  sea,  or  on  the 
less  aeCMsible  parts  of  clifis  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide, 
and  If  disturbed  by  anything,  take  dare  to  tumble  over  the 
rocks  into  tb«  sea.  Th«^  are  extremely  watcbfal,  and  never 
sleep  long  without  moving,  seldom  longer  than  a  minute ; 
then  raise  their  heads,  and  if  they  hear  or  see  nothing  more 
than  ordinary,  lie  down  again,  and  so  on,  raising  their  beads 
a  little,  uxl  teclining  them  ■Itarnately  ia  about  a  miniue's 
time.' 

TbcMal-banters  in  Caithness  assured  Pennant  that  tbeir 
growth  i§  io  sudden,  that  in  nine  tides  from  tbeir  hirth  they 
will  become  as  active  as  theirparents.  On  the  coast  of  that 
county  immense  caverns  open  into  the  sea,  and  run  some 
bundnd  yards  beneath  the  land.  These  are  the  resort  of 
seals  HI  tba  braadiny-tiaw,  wbara  thay  remain  till  tbeir 
young  an  M  enough  to  go  to  aaa,  wkiak  ia  in  about  six  or 
seven  weeks.  The  first  of  these  caves,  says  Pennant  in 
continuation,  is  near  the  Ord,  the  last  near  Thrumster, 
Their  entrance  is  so  narrow  as  only  to  admit  a  boat:  within 
they  are  spacious  and  lofty.  Into  the  mouths  of  these  cav- 
erns the  seal-hunters  enter  about  midnight  in  the  month  of 
October  or  the  beginning  of  November,  and  having  rowed 
up  as  far  as  they  can,  land.  Each  of  tbem  being  provided 
with  a  bludgeon  and  properly  stationed,  they  light  their 
torehes,  and  make  a  great  noise.  This  brings  down  the  seals 
from  the  recesses  of  the  cavern  in  a  oonfused  body  with 
fearftal  shrieks  and  cries.  The  men  at  first  are  obliged  to 
gpve  way  for  fear  of  being  overborne,  but  when  the  first 
crowd  is  past,  they  kill  as  many  as  straggle  behind,  chiefly 
the  young,  by  striking  them  on  the  nose.  When  the  slaughter 
is  over,  they  drag  the  seals  to  the  boats.  This  is  described  as 
a  most  hazardous  employment ;  for  should  their  torches  go 
out,  or  the  wind  blow  hard  from  the  sea  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  cave,  their  lives  are  lost. 


-.<*! 


ITint'ltftr  to  Man.— to  the  Greenlander  the  seal  is  all  in  all  = 
it  gives  aim  ligbt,  food,  and  clothing.  Mr.  Farrington  above 
qooted  says  of  the  Welsh  seals,  that  they  are  taken  for  the 
saka  of  their  skins,  and  fbr  the  oil  their  fkt  yields, '  the  for- 
mer,' says  he. '  sell  for  (bur  shillings,  or  four  and  sixpance 
a  piece,  which,  when  dressed,  are  very  tiseful  In  covering 
trtraks,  making  waistcoats,  shot-pouches,  and  several  other 
conveniences.'  Pennant,  speaking  of  the  Caithness  seals, 
stittes  that  tkoM  of  six  weeks  old  vield  more  oil  than  their 
emanated  dams;  *  above  eight  gallons  have  been  procured 
tnta  a  single  whetp,  which  sells  fh>m  sixpence  to  ninepence 
per  ga:!on ;  the  skins  fhmi  sixpence  to  twelve-pence.*'  That 
the  flesh  was  thought  not  unworthy  of  the  tables  of  the 
great  in  this  country  is  evident  from  the  bill  of  tkre  at  the 
*  JBtronasatiott '  of  .George  Nevell,  ihe  archbishop  ot  ^ork, 
la  vaicfa  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  allude ;  for  we  there 


find  '  Pbrposet  and  seals  13:'  and,  indeed,  Imw,  \%  h» 
Fauna  Orcadetuis,  states  that  at  North  Rolandsba  thay 
were  taken  for  ibod,  and  that  they  made  good  hams.  The 
numbers  killed  on  the  coast  of  NewfoiUMUaad  iaagaod  year 
amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

CalocephtUu*  Cfrtgnlandieui. 

DMCripiion. — Hair  drier,  closer  to  the  leatkar,  and  mof* 
free  from  wool  than  that  of  the  other  species;  each  hair  flat 
and  lustrous.  A  large  brown  oblique  baad,  irregularly  den- 
tilated,  commences  nearly  above  the  shoulders,  whera  it 
joins  that  of  the  other  sidiB,  and  i»  carried  along  upon  the 
sides  and  up  to  the  hiod  legs,  becoming  by  degrees  brighter 
there  and  losing  itself  in  the  while  of  tha  belly :  the  poaieriwr 
extremity  approaches  that  of  the  other  side  at  the  root  of 
the  tail.  Some  small  brown  spots  are  scattered  about  both 
in  the  grey  of  the  back  and  in  the  pale  part  of  the  band. 
The  bands  and  spots  become  mora  and  more  black  with 
age. 

The  /gnuUet  and  the  fowig  have  the  skin  af  the  sama 

t round-colour,  but  without  bands,  aad  with  unequal,  well 
sfined,  angular,  brown  spots,  thrown,  as  it  were,  at  hazard 
on  different  places  of  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  body. 

Cuvier,  whose  description  this  is,  says  that  the  grounid- 
colour  of  the  old  mala  is  grey-white,  and  that  be  ia  Ave  faet 
long.    The  face  is  antirriy  blaitk. 

Acoording  to  Cranu,  this  speciee,  when  newly  bom,  ia 
quite  white  and  woolly.  In  the  first  year  it  is  ereajn- 
coloiired;  in  the  seeoiwl.  greiy;  in  the  third,  painted  with 
stripes;  in  the  fourth,  spotted;  and  in  the  fifth,  weara  ita 
half-mooaa  as  the  sign  of  its  maturity. 

This  is  the  Phoca  Grosnlundica  of  Miiller ;  Fhoem  amnUu- 
narit  of  Boddaert ;  Phoca  dortata  of  Pallas ;  PMoqtte  d  eroc«» 
tafU  of  Buffon ;  Harp-Seai  of  Pennant  and  othwa  ;  and  Af- 
ter took  of  Crantz. 

Georraphieal  Distribution. — The  Frozen  Oeean.  Greaa- 
land,  Newfoundland,  loalaod,  the  White  Sea,  Kamtcbatka. 
Rare  in  Britain. 

Habit*,  ChoQe,  (^c. — According  to  Fabricius  this  speciea 
it  very  numerous  in  the  deep  bays  and  the  metitha  of  th« 
riven  in  Greenland.  They  leave  tbe  coast  Iwiee  a  yeiur :  at 
first  in  March,  returning  in  May ;  again  in  June,  and  ra-ap- 
pear  in  Sepierober.  Their  young,  one,  rarely  two,  at  a  birtii. 
are  brought  forth  in  spring  and  are  stickled  on  tbe  iea  far 
from  shore.  They  avoid  the  fixed  ice,  but  live  and  sleep  in 
vast  herds  near  the  floating  ice-islands,  among  which  ibey 
are  someiioias  seen  swimming  in  great  number*  under  the. 
guidance  of  one  who  seems  to  act  as  leader  aud  sentinel  £»c 
the  whole.  Tbeir  fcod  consists  of  all  kind*  of  fish,  shell- 
fish included,  hot  they  prefer  tbe  arctic  salmon.  When  on 
the  feed,  and  one  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  be  liflta 
his  head  only  above  the  water,  and  quickly  dives  without 
changing  his  (.luce.  These  seals  swim  in  many  attitudes, 
on  their  back,  on  iheir  sides,  as  well  a*  in  the  ordinary  posi- 
tion, and  occasionally  whirl  themselves  about,  as  if  in  sport. 
They  sleep  frequently  on  the  water,  and  are  eonsiderad  in- 
cautious, especially  on  the  ice. 

They  are  said  to  have  a  great  dread  of  the  toothed  whales. 
If  a  grampus  perceive  a  seal  of  any  species  basking  on  float- 
ing ice,  it  is  asserted  that  he  dees  his  best  to  upset  tbe  ice 
or  beat  the  seal  off  with  his  fins,  when  the  latter  becomes  an 
easy  prey. 

Crantz  avers  that  this  is  a  careless  stupid  wal,  and  that 
it  is  the  only  one  which  the  Greenlander  will  venture  to 
attack  alone.  He  goes  to  hunt  it  in  his  kajak,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  weaver  s  shuttle.  When  he  peiceivea  a  seal, 
he  endeavoius  to  surprise  il  unawares  with  the  wind  and  sua 
in  his  back,  that  he  may  be  neither  heard  nor  seen.  Ha 
approaches  it  rapidly  but  silently  till  within  ^four  or  six 
falhoms.  He  then  takes  hold  of  the  oar  in  bts  left  band, 
and  with  his  right  throws  the  harpoon.  If  it  is  fixed,  Uia 
Greenlander  throws  the  attached  buoy  overboard  on  tha 
same  side  that  the  seal  dives,  and  he  dives  upon  the  instant. 
The  struck  victim  often  carries  tbe  buoy  under  water,  bnt, 
wearied  and  wounded,  it  must  at  last  come  up  to  breathe. 
The  Greenlander,  who  is  on  the  watch,  now  attacks  it  with 
his  long  lance  till  the  animal  is  exhausted,  when  be  release* 
it  from  its  sufferings  with  his  short  lance;  and  then,  blows 
it  up  hke  a  bladder  that  it  may  swim  the  easier  after  his 
kajak.  This  is  a  service  of  danger  to  the  seal-hunter.  If 
the  line  should  be  aiitnukW,  or  if  it  should  uaikb  hold  of 
tbe  ksiak.  an  oar,  the  hunter's  hand,  or  bis  neck,  as  it 
8oiit«iiuiO!)  uuea  when  the  wind  is  high,  or  if  the  seal  should 
make  a  sudden  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  light  boat,  Iha 
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fcajak  ws«M  tie  dntwn  urtiet  the  waves.  Then,  unleH  the 
Grreen1ai>der  hai  pretene*  ef  mind  end  dexterity  to  dit- 
cfltangle  himself,  he  is  lost.  Nor  is  this  all  the  danger,  for 
the  dying  teal  nay  attack  him  ;  and  if  rt  he  a  female  fol- 
tawed  hy  yeuBg  ones,  she  will  not  unfrequently  Inin  on  the 
pnnuer,  injure  him,  or  hite  a  bole  in  his  kigak  and  sink 
•t. 


CtXomflMixu  GmnlaBdicui  (Hal«). 


Caloeephalus  diteolor.  Marbled  Seal 

Dveription. — Blaekish-brown  «r  deep  grey  marked  with 
twisted  and  irregular  lines  of  wbitisih-grey.  Under  parts 
lighter  and  the  greyish  lines  broader  and  yellower.  Some- 
times the  whitisb-erey  of  the  belly  is  more  extensive, 
ascending  to  the  si(kMi.  Size,  similar  to  that  of  Caiooepha- 
lu*  vitulinut, 

Loeakty. — Coasts  of  France. 

This  was  at  first  thought  to  be  a  variety  of  Calouphalu* 
vitulimm,  or  one  of  that  species  exhibiting  a  modification  of 
colouring  from  age  or  sex.  Baron  Cuvier  observes  that  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  variety  of  the  last-named  spvcies 
proceeding  froos  age  and  sex  only ;  hut,  be  adds,  that  its 
cranium  does  not  show  a  sensible  variation  from  that  uf  the 
common  seal.  Dr.  Hamilton  states  that  Professor  Nilssun 
regard*  it  as  a  distinct  qpacies,  giving  it  the  name  of  Annel- 
lata. 


Caloorptulus  ditoulor. 

U.  F.  Cuvier  was  for  a  long  time  ao(|nainted  with  the  in 
dividual  on  which  he  founded  this  species.  It  was  young, 
and  its  size  appeared  to  eorrespond  with  that  of  the  common 
seal.  It  was  captured  on  the  coasts  of  Fiance,  and  lived  for 
several  weeks  in  the  Paris  Manaeerie.  M.  F.  Cuvjer  de- 
dat**  that  he  never  knew  any  wild  animal  that  was  more 
easily  taosed  or  attached  itself  more  strongly.  When  it 
first  came  to  \,\>a  Jardin  det  Plant**,  it  did  its  best  to  escape, 
when  M.  F.  Cuvier  triad  to  touch  it ;  but  in  a  very  fcw  days 
its  timidity  vanished,  and  it  rather  courted  bis  caresses  than 
shunned  them.  In  the  same  enclosure  with  it  were  two 
little  dogs,  and  they  amused  themselves  by  mounting  on 
the  seal's  back,  barking,  and  even  biting  it:  the  seal  bow- 
ever  took  it  in  good  part,  and  seemed  pleased  with  them, 
thongfa  it  would  sometimes  give  them  slight  blows  with  ita 
pawa,  as  if  more  to  encourat^a  their  play  than  repress  their 
Uberties.  When  the  little  dogs  made  their  way  out  of  the 
enclosure,  the  seal  tried  to  follow  them,  not  deterred  by  the 
rough  and  stouy  ground.  In  cold  weather  they  all  three 
hoddled  kindly  and  waimly  together.  If  the  dogs  snatched 
the  fiata  ftam  the  seal's  mouth  when  he  was  feeding,  he  bore 
it  patiently:   but  he  eshihsted  vary  diSerent  eoaduet  t* 


•BoAereeal,  who  shared  h<s  mess ;  for  they  gemnlly  Inti  ■ 
fight  over  their  meal,  the  oemhat  ending,  m  wmX,  in  te 
defeat  of  the  weakeat. 

Stenorhyiwhus, 
dsfierte  Cnuyift-fsf .— Muszle  prominent  \  tetfCh  fiomptMd 
of  a  lone,  median,  romded,  cylindrical  tubercle,  curved 
backwards,  and  separated  (htm  two  other  tubercles  wtri^ 
ere  rather  smaller,  one  anteiier  and  one  poaterkr,  by  deep 
notches.    Claws  vwy  small. 


MiVu  of  BtcKftni  j'Dnnu  uiptoir^a 

Dental  formula    incisors,  - ;  caninei^  \ — r;  molari,  r — - 
■32 


Taatk  ot  gtaaMajiehiu. 

Two  species  only  of  this  genus  apiiear  to  be  known, 
namely,  S<«nor^iicAti«  fepfnnya;. /%oeat«pf  onyx,  DeBlainv., 
the  Small-nailed  Sml;  and  Stemrkynchut  IVeddtllii, 
Less.,  The  Sea-Leopard.  Of  the  natural  history  of  the  first 


Stsaorfiyaelru  Isopudlniu. 
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named  ipeciai,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Falkland  Uands  and 
New  Georgia,  little  or  nothing  seems  to  be  known ;  and  the 
accounts  of  the  latter,  which  we  proceed  to  describe,  are  very 
meagre,  though  there  is  a  very  accurate  description  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  in  the  '  Naturalist's  Library'  iMammatia,  vol.  viii.). 
Professor  Jamieson  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who 
referred  the  species  to  F.  Cuvier's  genus  Stettorkynckui. 

Dueription. — Head  small,  no  external  ear.  Hair  soft,  thin, 
and  covering  the  whole  of  both  extremities  above  and  below, 
greyiiih  above,  yellowish  below,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
spotted  with  whitish.  Fore  feet  armed  with  sharp  black 
elaws,  slightly  curved  and  grooved,  carinated  beneath ;  no 
nails  on  the  hinder  extremities.  Total  length  9  feet  10 
inches. 

XoM/t'ty.— South  Sbetlands,  in  60°  37'  S.  lat  (Wed- 
dell.) 

This  is  the  Phoca  leopardina  of  Jamieson. 

Pelagius.  (F.  Cuv.) 
Qeneric  Character. — -Muzzle  enlarged  and  elongated  at 
its  extremity ;  chanlrein  very  much  arched ;  upper  incisors 
notched  transversely  at  their  extremity ;  lower  ones  simple ; 
molars  thick  and  conieal,  having  before  and  behind  small 
rudimentary  points  only . 

4  1-1  4-6 
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Dental  formula:  incisors  -;  canines,  ,  _ ,  i 

=32. 

Example,  Pdagxu*  Monachtu;  Ihoea  Monac/itu,  Herm. ; 
Thoque  a  ventre  blarte  of  the  French ;  The  Monk  Seal. 

The  skull  of  this  species  is  given  above,  p.  158. 

Description. — Hair  short,  smooth,  and  shining ;  dark- 
brown,  mixed  with  grey  on  the  neck  and  head,  above ;  white 
below.  No  external  ear.  Whiskers  smooth  and  strong. 
Length  from  7  to  10  or  12  feet. 

Loeality.—The  Adriatic ;  coasts  of  Sardinia. 

This  appears  to  be  the  noea  bicolor  of  Shaw,  and  I^oca 
leuoogatter  of  P£ron.  It  is  the  species  which  afforded 
BufTon  and  M.  F.  Cuvier  their  interesting  descriptions,  and 
te  supposed  to  be  that  whose  skin  was  always  carried  every- 
where (semper  et  ubique)  by  the  emperor  Augustus  as  a 
protection  against  lightning.  (Suet.,  Oct.,  90.)  The  Ro- 
mans generally  seem  to  have  considered  seal-skins  in  the 
lame  light.  Fliny,  in  his  chapter  headed  *  Qua  non  feri- 
antur  fulmine,*  says,  '  Ideo  pavidi  altiores  specus  tutissimos 
putant :  aut  tabernacula  &  pellibus  belluarum,  quas  vitulos 
marines  appellant,  quoniam  hoc  solum  animal  ex  marinis 
non  percutiat.'    (.Hut.  Nat.,  u.  55.) 

Stemmatopus.    (F.  Cur.) 

Oerterie  Character. — Head  surmounted  by  a  peculiar  or- 
gan (whence  the  name  of  the  genus),  the  nature  of  which  is 
uut  well  known.  Molars  with  simple  roots,  short  and  wide, 
aud  striated  only  on  their  crown ;  muzzle  narrow  and  ob- 
tuia 


SkttU  of  Stammttopiu. 

Example,  Stemmaioptu  erittatut ;  Phoca  criitata,  Gmel. ; 
noea  honina,  Fabr. 

Detcription.— Ahowt  two  inches  from  the  extremity  of 
the  upper  jaw,  on  the  superior  surface,  a  cartilaginous  crest 
rises,  increasing  rapidly  in  height  as  it  passes  oack wards, 
about  seven  inches  high  at  its  posterior  or  vertical  edge, 
which  is  separated  into  two  planes  by  an  intervening  depres- 
sion an  inch  deep.  Tbe  superior  edge  is  slightly  convex, 
and  the  whole  structure  is  an  elongation  of  the  septum  of 
the  nose,  the  true  nostrils  opening  on  each  side  of  it  by  an 
oblong  figure.  This  crest  runs  into  the  hood  or  sar-like 
appendage  of  the  head.  This  hood  is  strongly  muscular, 
with  an  ni^i^regation  of  circular  fibres  round  its  external 
orifices,  which  are  two,  situated  at  the  lower  anterior  part  of 
the  head.  These  probably  served  the  purpose  of  sphincters, 
ao  as  perfectly  to  close  the  sac  The  length  of  the  upper 
jaw  beyond  this  erest  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  inter- 
maxillary bones,  which  are  long  and  broad.  The  eye  is 
very  peculiar,  perfectly  spherical,  with  tbe  nerve  entering 
directly  in  tbe  axis  of  the  ball.    The  sclerotic  or  extamai 


eovanng  is  divided  at  its  mUdle  entirely  round,  its  two 
edges  being  connected  by  an  clastic  membrane  thickly 
covered  by  muscles.  The  posterior  half  is  subdivided  into 
four  longitudinal  segments,  extending  from  its  edge  to 
within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  optie 
nerve.  This  structure,  by  elongating  the  axis  of  vision, 
may  enable  the  animal  more  clearly  to  oiscem  distant  object*, 
and  also,  bv  the  reverse,  to  draw  the  eye  deep  within  tbe 
socket  durmg  repose,  especially  as  there  are  no  mevnahle 
eyelids,  but  only  the  membrane  nictitans ;  the  lens  is  sphe- 
rical ;  the  iris  is  broad,  and  evidently  muscular.  (Ludlow 
and  King,  Dekay.  Annalt  qf  New  York  Lyceum.^  Fur  soft 
and  long,  woolly  beneath  ;  black  in  old  individuals,  silvered 
beneath ;  white  and  grey  in  young  specimens,  spotted  irre- 
gularly with  brown.  The  dilatable  sac  which  crowns  the 
bead  covered  with  short  brown  hair.  Length  seven  to 
eignt  teet. 

,..*,.        4  .1-1         ,      5-5 
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TmUi  of  Sicmnutopm. 

Locality. — The  coast  of  Greenland,  and  of  North  Ame- 
rica down  to  the  United  States. 

Fabricius  describes  the  erest  to  be  a  tuberculous  body 
like  an  inflated  bladder ;  keel  shaped  in  the  middle,  cover- 
ing the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  and  so  protecting  the 
forehead,  and  confined  to  the  males  only ;  the  females  and 
jroung  having  it  quite  rudimentary,  forming  a  slight  pro- 
jection on  the  part  In  addition  to  the  true  nostrils,  the 
male  had  spurious  tuberculous  ones,  sometimes  single,  some- 
times double,  according  to  their  age.  The  fishermen  think 
that  it  is  a  reservoir  for  air  when  the  animal  is  beneath  the 
surface ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  tbe  connection  of 
the  nostrils  with  this  hood,  its  configuration,  and  internal 
structure,  indicate  its  importance  as  ancillary  to  the  sense 
of  smelling ;  but  it  is  confined,  in  anything  like  develop- 
ment, to  tbe  male,  and  perhaps  is  a  mere  distinguishing 
ornament,  like  the  proboscis  in  the  male  elephant-seal. 

Habitt,  4^. — ^This  species,  which  especially  haunts  the 
open  sea,  is  said  to  visit  tbe  land  in  April,  Ma>,  and  June 
chiefly.  They  are  found  for  tbe  most  part  on  large  ice- 
islands,  where  they  sleep  without  precaution ;  and  occur  in 
great  numbers  in  Davis's  Straita,  where  they  are  stated  to 
make  two  voyages  a  year,  in  September  and  March.  They 
depart  to  bring  forth  their  young,  and  return  in  June,  very 
lean  and  exhausted.  In  July  they  proceed  again  to  the 
north,  where  they  appear  to  procure  plenty  of  food,  fur  they 
return  in  high  condition  in  September.  The  crested  seal 
ia  said  to  be  polygamous,  and  to  have  its  yoang  on  the  ice. 
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Itt  lute  it  fonnidabla,  and  its  voice  is  stated  to  reaembl*  th« 
burk  and  whine  of  a  dog.  When  aurpriied  by  the  hunter, 
it  -weepa  copiously.  Among  themselves  they  have  fleroe 
enoounters,  and  intlict  deep  wounds  in  the  contticts  with 
their  claws  and  teeth. 

Utility  to  Man. — This  is  one  of  the  species  tnost  generally 
vorsued.  and,  together  with  the  rough  seal  iCatocephalu* 
mtpidat),  furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  skins  brought 
to  Great  Britain.  The  natives  clothe  their  women  with 
the  skins  of  the  young,  and  cover  ibeir  boats  and  bouses 
with  the  skins  of  the  old  ones.  Tiiey  head  their  hunting- 
spears  with  the  teeth,  and  blow  up  the  stomachs  into  fishing- 
buoys 


Bttrnmaiopu  enttmsDi. 

Maeiorhinus.    (F.  Cuv.) 

Generic  Character. — Differing  widely  from  that  of  the 
other  seals.  Incisor  teeth  curved  like  the  canines,  but 
smaller ;  canines  strong  and  well  developed ;  molars  with 
simple  roots,  larger  than  the  crowns,  which  last  resemble 
a  pedunculated  mammilla. 


Skull  of  Mtcrorhmui . 

Kzample,  Maerorfunu*  probotctdetu. 

Deteription. — Male. — Nose  prolonged  into  a  kind  of  pro- 
boecia,  which  respires  violently  when  the  animal  is  excited, 
or  is  elongated  in  the  form  of  a  tube  about  a  footlong,  when 
it  is  preparing  for  attack  and  defence.  When  the  animal 
is  in  a  state  of  repose,  the  nostrils  are  shrunk,  and  the  pro- 
boscis flaccid,  giving  the  face  a  larger  appearance.  No  exter- 
nal ears.  Whiskers  strong,  coarse,  long,  and  screw-twisted. 
Eyes  very  large  and  prominent.  Swimming-paws  very  well 
developed,  the  nails  very  small.  Hair  short  and  close. 
Colour  greyish  or  bluish-grey;  rarely  blackish-brown. 
Length  from  20  to  30  feet.     Girib  from  13  to  18  feet. 

Female. — No  proboscis.  Dark  olive-brown  above,  shading 
away  to  a  yellowish-bay  upon  the  belly.  Under  part  of  the 
cheeka  and  chin  appruarhing  a  full  dark  brown,  and  rather 
k>nger  there  than  elsewhere.  Hair  lying  in  patches  in  all 
directions,  giving  a  spotted  appearance  to  the  body,  some- 
what like  waierml  silk.  No  nails  on  the  hind  toes.  (Li- 
lars.) 

Geographical  i>t«<n'6uftofl.— Southern  hemisphere,  both 
in  tbe  Atlantic  and  Southern  Oceans,  between  33°  and  33° 
8.  lat.  Kerguelen's  Land,  South  Georgia,  Juan  Femandet, 
South  Shetland,  and  the  Falklands. 

This  ia  the  noque  d  trompe  of  P£ron ;  I^ioeaproboteidea, 
ONm.;  Blephtmt  Marin  otthtVnaoh;  Sea-Elepkant  aai 


Elephant-Seal  of  the  Knglish;  BottU-NoH  of  PWinMit; 
Miouroung  of  the  Australians. 

^       ,,        ,  4  1-1        .      *-» 

Dental  formula :— incisors  -r- ;  canmes  - — j ;  molars  t — ; 
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T*eth  of  Maerarhiaiu. 

Hahitt,  Food,  <f«. — This  enormous  animal,  which,  to  use 
tbe  expression  of  Mr.  Lizars,  '  compared  with  any  ordinary 
seal  three  or  four  feet  long,  appears  like  an  elephant  when 
compared  to  a  sheep,'  owes  its  name  to  its  size  and  bulk, 
most  probably,  quite  as  much  as  to  the  proboscis  with  which 
the  male  is  furnished,  "these  seals  are  fond  of  wallowing 
in  fiesh-water  swamps,  and  resort  to  lakes  and  rivers,  whose 
waters  they  drink  with  apparent  pleasure.  They  sleep  both 
afloat  and  on  the  sands  of  the  shore:  when  a  flock  reposat 
in  the  latter  situation,  some  of  them  keep  watch,  and,  if 
alarmed,  down  they  go  to  the  sea.  Those  who  have  seen 
them  in  progress  describe  their  gait  as  very  singular,  their 
motion  being  a  kind  of  crawling,  during  which  their  body 
trembles  like  a  great  bag  of  jelly.  At  every  IS  or  20 
paces  they  halt,  as  if  from  fatigue.  If  any  one  gets  be- 
fore them,  they  stop,  and  if  urged  to  motion  by  repeated 
blows,  appear  to  sufTer  much,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which 
is  ordinarily  bluish-green,  becomes  blood-red.  Notwith- 
standing their  unwieldiness  however,  they  have  been  known 
to  ascend  low  downs  of  15  or  20  feet  elevation,  in  order  to 
reach  small  ponds  of  water.  The  cry  of  the  female  and  the 
young  is  saia  to  resemble  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  but  the  hoarse 
gurgling  singular  voice  of  the  male,  strengthened  by  the 
proboscis,  is  described  as  being  audible  to  a  great  distance, 
and  as  wild  and  frightful.  To  obtain  shelter  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  when  lying  on  the  shore  by  day,  they  cover 
themselves,  by  the  aid  of  their  paws,  with  the  moist  sand. 
They  perform  a  sort  of  migration  in  order  to  avoid  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold,  leaving  the  south  in  the  beginning 
of  winter  for  more  temperate  climes,  and  retiring  southward 
again  in  summer.  About  a  month  afterwards,  the  females 
bring  forth  one,  very  rarely  two,  according  to  Piron ;  gene- 
rally two,  according  to  Anson.  The  young  weigh  about 
70lb8.,  and  are  between  four  and  five  feet  long  at  their  birth, 
the  male,  even  at  that  early  period,  being  larger  than  the 
female.  At  this  time  it  is  staled  that  the  mothers  are  all 
collected  near  the  shore,  surrounded  by  the  males,  who 
prevent  them  from  returning  to  sea  till  the  period  of  suck- 
ling is  past,  during  which  operation  the  female  lies  on  her 
side.  The  young  grow  so  rapidly  that  they  are  said  to 
double  their  original  dimensions  in  eight  days,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year  they  have  attained  a  length  of  from 
1 8  to  23  feet  and  upwards,  when  they  increase  principally  in 
fatness.  At  this  period  the  proboscis  appears  in  the  male. 
Six  or  seven  weeks  elapse  before  the  young  are  conducted 
to  sea,  to  familiarise  them  with  which  the  whole  troop 
abandon  the  shore,  swimming  about  for  three  weeks  or  mora, 
wh'n  ther  retum  to  tbe  eoaats  for  the  purpoie  of  biMding. 
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The  ywitig  ubIm  itay  with  tba  femalM  till  thair  proboteu 
is  developed,  announcing  that  they  have  arrived  at  maturitjr. 
During  the  breeding  iieaiion,  bloody  battles  take  place  among; 
the  males,  in  which  they  are  often  severely  wounded,  but 
rarely  killed,  while  the  females  calmly  wait  the  issue,  and 
receive  the  conqueror.  The  period  of  gestation  is  said  to  be 
nine  or  ten  months. 

They  are  a  harmleu  race,  never  attacking  man  unless  in 
defence  of  themselves  and  their  young.  One  of  Anson's 
sailors  lost  his  life  by  exasperating  a  mother  in  whose  pre- 
sence be  skinned  her  young  one.  Tueir  disposition  is  how- 
ever gentle  and  affentionate ;  and  a  young  one,  petted  by  an 
English  seaman,  became  so  attached  to  his  master  from  kind 
treatment  for  a  few  months,  that  it  would  come  to  his  call, 
allow  him  to  mount  upon  its  back,  and  put  his  hands  into 
its  mouth.  Tbair  length  of  life  is  estimated  at  3S  or  30 
years. 

Utility  to  Man. — The  tongues  of  Sea-Elephants,  when 
salted,  are  considered  savoury  and  wholesome,  but  the  flesh 
is  black,  oily,  and  indigestible.  The  heart,  though  tough 
and  hard,  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  the  liver  appears  to  be 
unwholesome.  The  skin,  though  not  valued  for  its  fur,  is 
Utensively  used  for  carriage  and  horse  harness,  on  Mwunt 
of  its  thickness  and  strength.  But  the  oil  is  the  great  ob- 
ject for  which  the  animal  is  hunted.  It  is  clear,  inodorous, 
and  is  said  never  to  become  rancid,  nor  to  give  out  any 
disagreeable  savonr  in  cooking.  It  burns  slowly,  but,  ac- 
cording to  general  report,  produces  neither  smuke  nor  smell. 
The  quantity  afforded  by  a  large  individual  amounts  to 
140U  or  1 500  lbs.,  for  the  blubber  is  as  thick  as  it  is  in 
many  of  the  whales,  often  more  than  a  foot.  The  blubber 
is  prepared  like  that  of  whales,  exrepting  that  in  the  case 
of  the  seals  the  operation  is  performed  on  shore.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  England  chiefly  in  the  manufaclure  of  cloth ;  and 
is  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  China. 


Gla|iluuit  Sent.  Fnule. 
Arctonepalus.  (F.  Cuv.) 
Generic  Character. —  Head  with  a  narrow  retracted 
nuzzle.  The  four  intermediate  incisors  of  tlie  upper  jaw 
separated  in  their  middle  by  a  deep  noich ;  the  lower  in- 
cisors notched  firom  before  backwards.  Molars  with  a  liagle 
root,  less  thick  than  the  crown,  which  cansiats  of  a  tubercle, 


Airnialied  et  ita  baae  before  and  beUnd  wkh  *  waller 
titbeiflle.    Szternsi » 
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Dental  formula  —  Incisors  —;  canir.os  - — ;-;   molan 
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Trolb  of  AretoMpluki. 

Example,  Aretocephalu*  urtintu. 

Deieriptum.—8ite  of  a  large  bear;  girth  at  the  shoulder 
five  feet,  near  the  tail  80  inches.  Fur  brown,  acquiring  a 
greyish  tint  at  the  point  of  ibe  hairs  in  old  af<e.  External 
ears  1  inch  8  lines  long,  conical,  erect,  ouvei«d  with  short 
hair,  and  opening  by  an  oblong  slit,  which  is  shut  in 
the  water.  Nails  very  slender  and  minute.  Length  7^ 
feet. 

Gtographieal  Dittribution, — Islands  on  the  north-west 
point  of  America.     Kamtchatka.    The  Kuriie  Islands. 

This  is  the  Otaria  wtina  of  Desmareat;  Phoea  urtina 
of  Linnaus ;  Uretu  marimu.  Sea  Bear,  of  Steller;  L'Ouri 
Marin  of  BuSbn ;  the  Ursine  Seai  of  some  authors. 

HabiU,  <^.  —  When  iheea  migratory  seals  appear  oS 
Kamtchaliia  and  the  Kuriles  early  in  the  spring,  they  are 
in  high  condition,  and  the  females  are  pregnant.  They  re- 
main on  or  about  the  shore  for  two  months,  during  which 
the  females  bring  forth.  They  are  polygamous,  and  live  in 
families,  every  male  being  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  fiemalaa 
(from  50  to  80),  whont  he  guards  with  the  greatest  jealousy. 
Theie  IkauUeK  mcb,  ueludin^;  the  jfoun^  awHinting  tm 
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IM  o*  \i\  live  Mparat*,  tlKWck  they  drowd  the  ibore,  and 
thftt  to  Bucb  an  extsnt  on  the  Mlaadi  off  the  nortb-w«st 
pouU  of  America,  that  it  U  said  tbey  «blig«  tb«  irtTdlar  to 
quit  it  and  scale  the  neighbouring  rooka.  Both  Male  and 
ramale  aie  vary  affectiunate  to  their  youB(^  and  5erce  in 
their  deliwiee;  but  the  males  are  oAea  tyranicalty  cruel  te 
the  fenalca,  whieb  are  very  sabmisaiTe^  If  one  family  en- 
ecoachea  oo  the  station  of  another,  a  general  fight  is  the  eon- 
aetjuence.  They  will  not,  in  fact  they  dare  not,  leave  their 
stations,  for  if  tbey  did  they  must  cncroaeh  on  that  of  some 
other  (haily.  Steller  relatea  that  be  bad  been  beset  by  these 
seaia  for  six  hours  together,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  climb 
a  preeipiee  to  get  rid  of  the  infuriated  animals,  at  the  immi- 
neot  peril  ef  his  life.  They  hare  their  war^notea  and  several 
other  intenation*.  When  amuaing  themselves  on  the  shore, 
tbey  low  like  a  cow,  chirp  Uke  a  erieket  after  a  victory,  and, 
when  they  are  wounded,  ery  likea  whelp^  They  swim  very 
swiftly,  aad  are  as  great  •  leiror  to  other  seals  as  the  Sea- 
Lion  is  te  them. 

UHHtff  to  Mm. — The  skin,  which  is  very  thick,  ia  ooverad 
with  hair,  like  that  of  the  common  seal,  but  a  great  deal 
longer,  standing  erect,  and  very  thick.  There  is  a  very 
soft  brownish-red  wool  close  to  the  skin.  In  the  old  malek 
there  is  hair  two  inches  long  round  the  neck,  erect  and 
stif^  so  that  when  the  animal  is  dry,  it  looks  larger  tban 
when  it  is  in  the  water.  The  black  hairs  are  tipped  with 
white  in  the  aged.  The  females  are  some  ash-coloured,  some 
partly  ash-coloured  and  partly  brown.  The  skins  of  the 
yoang  are  highly  prized  for  clothing ;  and  Sieller  speaks  of 
»  garment  which  he  had  made  for  himself  from  one,  when 
he  waa  in  Behiing's  Island,  with  grateful  remembrance. 


Aiclocepbalu*  mlaiu. 

Plaijrhyncbiu.    (F.  Cuv.) 

Genetic  Character. — ^Ineisors  pointed;  molars  with  no 
secondary  point,  except  at  their  anterior  part.  Cerebral 
region  very  much  elevated,  and  the  muzzle  much  more  en- 
larged tban  in  ArctocephtdM.  The  complete  number  of 
teeth  the  same  as  in  that  genos.    External  ears. 


SknU  at  natyihTooliiu . 

If  a  Dttisber  of  species  have  oeen  confounded  under  the 
e  of  Sea  Bear,  there  have  been  several  honoured  with 
name  of  Sea  Lions,  and,  among  them,  the  Elephant 


Seal  above  noticed.  M.  Lesson  enumerates  three  species  of 
Platyrhynchut:—\,  Platyrhynchus  leoninut  (Otaria  ju- 
bata,  Desm.,  the  Sea  Lion  of  Steller  and  Pemetly);  2, 
Platyrhynckut  moloiiimu.  Less.  {Otaria  molatnna  of  the 
zoology  of  La  Coquille.  Less.,  and  Garnot) ;  and  3,  Pla 
lyrhynchut  Vrani<e  (Otarit  Gucrin  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard) 
To  the  first  of  these  he  assigns  the  antarctic  islands,  such 
as  the  Falklands  and  IWra  del  Fuego,  adding  that  Steller 
found  it  in  the  northern  hemisphere  at  the  Kuriles ;  for  the 
second  and  third  the  Falklands  are  the  only  locality  given 
{Manuel.) 

Dr.  Hamilton  also  records  three  species: — 1,  "Hie  Sea 
Lion  r,f  Steller  {Phoea  jtibata,  Omel.) ;  2,  the  Sea  Lion 
qf  Fortter  { Leo  marinue.  Buff.);  and  3,  the  Sea  Lion  t(f 
Pemelty  {Platjfrkjfnehut  leoninut  of  F.  Cuvier).  To  the 
first  of  these  he  assigns  the  eastern  shores  of  Kamtchatka 
and  the  Kurile  Islands  and  as  ^r  as  Matsmai,  adding  that 
they  abound  in  Beliring's  Island,  and  that  Steller  also  saw 
them  in  abundance  on  the  coasts  of  America  in  July;  he 
assigns  the  southern  hemisphere  to  the  second,  and  the 
Falkland  Islands  to  the  third.  We  select  as  our  example 
the  Sea  Lion  qf  Forster. 

Description. — Skin  thick.  Hair  reddish,  vellowish,  or 
dark  brown ;  no  fur  or  short  woolly  hair  under  the  long 
hair.  A  mane  on  the  neck  of  the  male  reaching  to  the 
shoulders.  Head  small  in  proportion  to  the  body,  which  is 
everywhere  eqnally  tbick-Iooking,  as  Bulfon  describes  it, 
like  a  great  cylinder,  more  suiteafor  rolling  than  walking. 
Bam  conical,  about  S  or  7  lines  long,  cartilage  firm  and  stiff, 
hot  yet  rather  curled  at  the  margin.  Upper  lip  overhan^ng 
the  lower,  both  furnished  with  lung,  coarse,  black  whiskers, 
which  become  white  with  age.  Length  from  10  lo  14  feet; 
the  females  shorter  and  more  slender. 

Habits,  ^c— Captain  Cook  states  that  it  is  not  at  all 
perilous  to  go  among  these  animals,  for  tbey  either  fled  or 
stood  still.  Tlie  only  danger  was  in  going  between  them 
and  the  sea;  for  if  tbey  took  fright  at  anything,  they  would 
come  down  in  such  numbers,  that  the  person  in  the  way 
would  be  run  ever.  When  be  and  his  party  came  suddenly 
upon  them,  or  waked  them  out  of  their  sleep,  tbey  would 
raise  up  their  heads,  snort  and  snarl,  and  look  fierce,  as  if 
they  meant  to  devour  the  intruder ;  but  when  the  men  ad- 
vanced, the  sea  lions  always  ran  away.  He  stales  that  the 
male  is  surrounded  by  from  twenty  to  thirty  females,  and 
that  he  is  very  attentive  to  keep  them  all  to  himself,  beating 
off  every  male  that  attempts  to  come  to  hia  flock.  Others, 
again,  bad  a  less  number,  some  no  more  tban  one  or  two ; 
and  here  and  there  was  seen  one  lying  growling  in  a  retired 
place,  suffering  neither  males  nor  females  to  come  near  him. 
These  he  judged  to  be  old  and  superannuated, 

Forster  relates  that  the  rocks  along  the  shore  in  Na# 
Year's  Harbour  were  covered  with  multitudea  of  these  Sea 
Lions.  '  We  put  into  a  little  cove  under  the  shelter  of  some 
rocks,'  says  be^  'and  fired  at  some  of  these  fierce  animals, 
must  of  which  immediately  threw  themselves  into  the  sea. 
Some  of  the  most  unwieldy  however  kept  their  groond,  and 
were  killed  by  our  bullets.  The  nui&e  which  all  ibeaniraala 
of  this  kind  made  was  various,  and  sometimes  stunned  our 
ears.  The  old  males  snort  and  roar  like  mad  bulls  or  lioos, 
the  females  bleat  exactly  like  calves,  and  the  young  cube 
like  lambs.  They  live  together  in  numerous  herds.  The 
oldest  and  fattest  males  lie  apart,  each  having  chosen  a  large 
rock  to  which  none  of  the  rest  dare  approach  without  en- 
gaging in  furious  combat.'  Forster  goes  on  to  relate  that 
they  were  often  seen  to  seize  each  other  wiib  an  indescribable 
degree  of  rage,  and  that  many  of  them  had  deep  gashes  on 
their  backs,  which  they  had  received  in  the  wars.  The 
younger  active  Sea  Lions,  with  all  the  females  and  the  cubs, 
lay  together.  They  commonly  wailed  the  approach  of  the 
people ;  but  as  soon  as  some  of  the  herd  were  killed,  the  net 
precipitately  fled,  some  females  carrying  off  a  cub  in  their 
mouths,  while  many  were  so  terrified  ihat  they  left  the  young 
behind.  When  undisturbed,  they  were  often  observed  ca« 
ressing  each  other  in  the  most  tender  manner,  and  their 
snouts  often  met  together  as  if  they  were  kissing,  llie  same 
author  states  that  they  come  on  shore  on  those  uninhabited 
spots  to  'breed,  and  that  they  do  not  feed  during  their  stay 
on  land,  which  sometimes  lasts  for  several  weeks ;  they  then 
grow  lean,  and  swallow  a  considerable  quantity  of  stones 
to  distend  the  stomach.  He  adds  that  the  stomachs  of 
many  of  them  were  found  entirely  empty,  and  those  of  others 
ware  filled  with  ten  or  twelve  rouna  hMDryjtiooMb^eaph^of 
the  size  of  two  fist*  ^^  ^^^  Bp<£rCTC>gTC 
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Sea  LioQ  of  Fonter. 

Halichoarus.  (Nilsson). 
Generic  Character. — Head  very  flat ;  muzzle  very  deep. 
Molar  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  cousiating  of  a  simple  point 
without  tuhercles:  those  of  the  lower  jaw  with  a  rudimen- 
tary tubercle  before  and  behind  the  principal  point.  The 
number  of  incisors  given  in  Mr.  Bell's  vignette  (British 
Quadruped*)  is  six  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  same  number 

,    ,   ,  .     ,  1-'  .       5-i 

apparently  belong  to  the  lower :  canines  - — - ;  molars  - — ; 

=  36.     No  external  ear.* 

Example,  Haiicheenu  griteus. 

Detenpiion.— Coat  white  and  silky,  the  hair  two  inches 
long,  passing  into  a  greyish  lead-colour  on  the  back.  Wool 
unikr  the  liair  short  and  white.  Mr.  Ball  states  that  the 
very  young  females  seem  to  be  generally  of  a  dull  yellowish 
white,  with  rather  long  hair,  which  falls  off  in  about  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  and  gives  place  to  a  shorter  and  more  shining 
coat,  variously  blotched  with  blackish  grey :  this,  he  adds, 
is  brighter  at  first,  and  gradually  grows  more  dull,  and  the 
blotching  more  indistinct  on  the  upper  parts,  as  the  animal 
advances  in  age;  whilst  on  the  breast  and  lower  parts  the 
blotches  in  some  specimens  show  almost  as  distinctly  as  the 
spots  on  a  leopard.  From  a  peculiarity  in  the  hair  of  the 
adult,  which,  Mr.  Ball  remarks,  is  considerably  recurved, 
and  as  if  its  upper  surface  had  been  scraped  with  a  sharp 
knife,  this  seal,  when  dry,  and  with  its  head  turned  towards 
the  spectator,  appears  to  be  of  a  uniform  silvery  grey,  whilst, 
viewed  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  appears  altogether  of  a 
sooty  brown  colour ;  the  spots  or  blotches  being  only  visible 
on  a  side  view.  The  only  male  specimen  possessed  by  Mr. 
Ball  died  young-  it  had  long  yellowish  hair,  slightly  tinged 
with  brownish-black  on  the  back,  and  was  black  on  the 
muzzle,  chin,  and  cheeks,  extending  round  the  eyes,  but  not 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  nose ;  the  palms  of  the  fure  paws 
were  black.    Length  from  7  to  8  feet. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Seas  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
Baltic,  coasts  of  Pomerania,  south  coast  of  Ireland. 

This  is  the  Phoea  Gryphus  of  Fabricius ;  Phoca  barbata 
of  Fleming;  and  Long-bodied  Sealot  Parsons. 

Habits,  ^.—Professor  Nilsson  states  that  in  the  Baltic 
it  is  soUtary ;  but  Mr.  Ball  says  that  on  the  south  coast  of 
Ireland  (Cork  and  Waterford)  he  has  often  seen  this  seal  in 
small  parties,  and  he  learned  from  the  fishermen  that  they 
had  noticed  as  many  as  thirteen  congregated  on  a  rock. 
The  same  author  has  heard  them  in  a  cave  baying  like  large 
dogs. 

The  comparatively  small  cerebral  development  and  great 
expanse  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  qpmpared  with  that  of  the 
cranium,  indicate  a  form  inclining  from  the  true  Seals  to  the 
Walruf.  All  that  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  Grey  Seal 
tends  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  less  susceptible  of  domesti- 
cation and  less  intelligent  than  the  other  Seels. 

FosiiL  Sbals. 

Cuvier,  after  adverting  to  the  notices  of  so-called  fossil 
bones  of  Seals  from  the  caves  of  Franconia,  Gailenreuth, 
&C.,  and  the  figures  of  the  supposed  remains  of  Sea  Bears 

*  N.  B.  When  it  u  lUted  in  thi*  article  that  an;  of  the  Phoddee  have  no  ex- 
.rinal  ear,  tba  Mnie  Intended  to  be  conveyed  la  that  they  hare  a  mere  andi- 
itryapntnn. 


and  Sea  Lions  published  by  BufTon,  truiy  auites  that  noth.ng 
is  more  rare  than  the  fossil  bones  of  Seals  and  Lamantins. 
No  fossil  remains  of  the  Walrus,  he  observes,  had  ever  been 
found  when  he  wrote,  and  he  had  only  been  able  to  obtain 
well  authenticated  remains  of  Seals  from  the  environs  of 
Angers.  These  remains  consisted  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
humerus  and  the  lower  part  of  a  similar  bone,  but  smaller. 
The  first  of  these,  in  his  opinion,  belonged  to  a  Seal  once 
and  a  half  larger  than  Phoca  vitulina,  and  the  other  to  a 
Seal  rather  smaller  than  that  species. 

Dr.  Buckland,  in  his  instructive  plate  1  (BridgeuxUer 
Treatise),  figures  a  Seal  (Phoca)  and  a  Walrus,  indicating 
that  their  remaiiu  have  been  found  in  the  tertiary  strata 
(Pliocene  period  of  Lyell).  In  the  Fiizwilliam  Museum  at 
Cambridge  is  a  portion  of  the  jaw  and  two  or  three  molar 
teeth  of  a  large  extinct  species  of  Seal  from  the  tertiary  of 
Malta.  This  was  Woodward's  fossil,  and  was  figured  many 
years  ago  by  Scilla.*  In  the  tertiary  of  Suflblk,  in  which 
the  remains  of  the  monkey  and  the  bat  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, the  distal  extremity  of  the  femur  of  a  Seal  has  been 
found. 

Walrus. 
Organization. 

Skeleton. — Though  the  general  structure  of  the  skeleton 
in  the  Walrus  resembles  that  of  the  Seals,  there  is  a 
striking  difference  in  the  cranium  and  the  teeth.  In  the 
adult  lower  jaw  there  are  neither  incisors  nor  canines,  and 
the  lower  jaw  itself  is  compressed  anteriorly  so  as  to  fit 
between  the  two  enormous  tusks  (caniues)of  the  upper  jaw, 
which  are  sometimes  two  feet  long  and  proportionably 
thick,  and  directed  downwards.  The  great  alveoli,  or  socketa 
for  containing  these  formidable  teeth,  produce  the  charac- 
teristic form  of  the  skull  of  the  Walrus,  and  make  the 
anterior  part  of  the  upper  jaw  present  an  immense  convex 
muzzle,  the  nostrils  having  an  upward  direction,  aud  not 


SknUaudaUariorportionofjawol'Wiilnu.  Sliull  in  pnOla.  Anteiur  pwtioa 
of  lower  jaw  leea  fh>m  above. 

terminating  at  the  snout.  All  the  molars  are  cylindrical, 
short,  and  truncated  obliquely.  Between  the  two  canines 
are  two  incisors  similar  to  the  molars,  but  Cuvier  observes 
that  the  greater  number  of  authors  have  not  considered 
them  as  incisors,  although  they  are  implanted  in  the  inter- 
maxillary bone;  and  between  them,  besides,  in  young 
individuals,  are  two  small  and  pointed  teeth. 

The  stomach  and  the  intestines  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Seals.    {Rigne  Animal.) 

Mr.  MacGillivray  found  in  the  cranium  of  a  young 
Walrus,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Edinburgh,  three  incisors  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw ; 
the  first  or  inner  very  small,  the  second  a  little  larger,"  and 
the  third  or  outer  both  disproportionately  large,  being  equal 
to  the  largest  molars.  There  were  two  very  small  incisors 
on  each  side  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  incisors  are  obliterated 
in  adults. 

There  is  a  bone  m  the  intromittent  organ,  and  Noe.  ISM 

*  '  De  CoTTMribuB  Mariaia  Lapideecentiboa  qviM  detoaaa  repenuntur,*  %t. } 
ilo,.  Hum.,  174;,  pi.  xU ,  Og,  1. 
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uid  1265,  Mu».  Coll.  Chir^  exhibit  the  kidneys  of  sfoBtal 
Walrus,  and  the  left  kidney  of  a  young  Walrus  injected, 
and  the  capsule  removed  to  show  its  component  renules 
(upwards  of  400  in  number).  Their  complete  separation 
fin>tn  each  other  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  where 
the  artery  in  any  of  them  has  been  obstructed,  they  remain 
uninjected,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  anostomoses 
between  their  vessels  and  those  of  contiguous  renules. 
(CatcdoguK,  vol.  ii.) 

There  is  a  general  resemblance  between  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  walnis  and  that  of  the  seal ;  but  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  brain  is  not  so  great  in  the  former  as  it  is  in 
the  latter,  and  the  Walrus  appears  not  to  be  gifted  with 
to  high  a  degree  of  intelligence  as  the  Seal,  though  it  is  far 
from  stupid. 

Sir  Everard  Home  (/%t7.  Tram.,  1824)  pointed  out  some 
'curious  facts'  in  the  anatomy  of  the  Walrus  and  Seal,  de- 
rived from  the  examination  of  specimens  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  Arctic  expeditions  then  lately  terminated. 
The  results  of  his  examination  were:  1,  That  the  binder 
flipper  or  foot  of  the  Walrus  possesses  a  structure  perfectly 
analogous  to,  or  rather  identical  with,  that  of  the  appara- 
tus by  means  of  which  the  Fly  supports  itself  in  a  perpen- 
dicular or  dependent  position.  2,  That  the  duodenum  of 
the  Walrus  does  not  receive  the  bile  through  a  common 
duct  formed  by  the  union  of  those  of  the  liver  and  gall- 
bladder ;  but  that  this  latter  organ,  which  lies  behind  the 
duodenum  in  the  fbrm  of  a  large  cyUndrical  hard  body, 
recuives  the  bile  laterally  by  a  single  duct  from  the  liver,- 
and  pours  it  immediatdy  into  the  intestine  by  means  of  an 
opening  projecting  in  the  manner  of  the  os  tiuce.  This 
structure  differs  from  any  that  has  hitherto  been  observed  : 
the  food  with  which  the  stomach  was  found  fllled  consisted 
wholly  of  the  Fiicut  dtgitatu*.* 

With  regard  to  the  fir^t  of  these  alleged  facts,  which  has 
been  repeated  by  good  authorities  and  widely  disseminated, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  state  that,  upon  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  nippers,  no  such  structure  appears  to  exist. 
Those  who  bad  the  best  opportunities  of  observing  the 
animal  alive  and  wlien  recently  killed,  never  delected  it ; 
and  a  letter  from  the  late  lamented  Captain  Lyon,  RN^  >s 
now  liefora  us,  with  drawings  explanatory  of  the  real  slate  of 
the  Walrus's  bind  ttipper  when  closed,  and  of  the  specimen 
whose  accidental  distortion,  by  being  pickled  in  a  small  cask, 
led  Sir  Bverarl  astray. 

Generic  Character. — Head  well  proportioned,  round, 
obtuse,  eyes  small  and  brilliant,  upper  lip  remarkably  thick, 
covered  with  pellucid  whiskers  or  bristles  as  large  as  a 
straw.  Two  very  large  canines  (in  the  upper  jaw  only) 
directed  downwards.  Nostrils  large,  rounded,  placed  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  snout     No  external  ears. 

In  adults,  according  to  Mr.  MacGillivray,  from  whom  the 
formula  is  taken,  the  incisors  are  obliterated,  except  the 
lateral  pair  of  the  upper  jaw ;  the  fifth  grinder  also  disap- 
pears, and  sometimes  the  fourth. 
Example,  Thchechiu  Rottnarv. 

Detcnption. — Neck  short,  body  very  bulky,  broadest 
round  the  chest,  and  diminishing  towards  the  very  short 
tail.  Hair  close;  colour,  according  to  Fabricius,  varying 
with  age,  the  young  being  black,  then  becoming  brown, 
and  gradually  paler  and  paler,  till  the  animal  in  old  age  be- 
comes white.  Limbs  very  short.  Inside  of  the  flippers 
defended  by  a  horny  kind  of  coat,  or  callous,  produced,  in 
all  probability,  by  climbing  over  ice  and  rocks.  Length 
from  1 0  to  1 5  or  even  20  feet  in  the  case  of  the  largest  bulls. 
Girth  8  or  10  feet,  and  upwards.  Length  of  the  tusks  when 
cut  out  of  the  skull  generally  firom  IS  to  20  inches,  some- 
time* 30,  and  their  weight  from  .^  to  10  lbs. 

Geographical  DIttribution. — The  Icy  Sea  and  Northern 
Ocean,  Spitxbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  Hudson's  Bay,  Gulf  of 
St  Lawrence,  &R.    Rare  on  the  north  coasts  of  Britain. 

This  is  the  Walnu,  Sea-Horse,  Morse,  and  Sea-Cow  of 
the  British;  Morse,  Vache  Marine,  Cheval  Marin,  and 
Bite  d  la  grande  dent  of  the  French.  It  is  the  Horte- 
WhaU  or  Whale-Horte  {Hval-ro*)  of  Octher  the  Norwe- 
gian, who,  -about  the  year  890,  made  his  report  of  it  to 
Alfred,  as  having  in  its  teeth  bones  of  great  price  and  ev 
eellency,  tome  of  which  he  brought  to  the  king  on  his 
return  from  bis  vovage  beyond  Norway ;  also  Rottnar  of 
the  Norwegians ;  Moru  or  Morih  of  the  Rnsaioni ;  and 
Morek  of  the  Laplanders.  . 
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Molan  ud  Tttik  of  Walraa.    (F.  Qav.) 


Pood,  Habits,  <¥«.— We  have  above  seen  that  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  of  a  Walrus  noticed  by  Sir  E.  Home  con- 
sisted entirely  of  the  Fuctis  digitatus,  and  Schreber  aHirms 
that  it  is  not  at  oil  carnivorous.  Fabricius  and  Oaniz  are 
of  opinion  that  Walruses  feed  on  shell  fish  and  marina 
vegetables  which  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  that 
one  of  the  uses  of  their  tusks  is  to  root  up  their  food  from 
the  spot  to  which  it  is  fixed.  Buff'on  sUtes  that  they  live 
on  fish,  like  the  seals,  especially  on  herrings  and  the 
smaller  fishes.  Mr.  Snoresby  found  in  their  stomachs 
shrimps,  a  kind  of  crawfish,  and  the  remains  of  young  seals. 
Upon  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  the  conclusion  would  be 
that  the  Walrus  is  omnivorous.  The  molar  teeth  certainly 
appear  to  be  more  adapted  for  bruising  the  'long  braiiche* 
of  sea-weeds,  Aeti«  digitatus,'  which  Mr.  Fisher  informed 
Sir  Everard  filled  the  stomach  of  the  animal  that  he 
examined,  than  for  dividing  fish  or  flesh ;  and  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  though  the  Walrus  does  not  abstain  entirely 
fhim  carnivorous  habits,  marine  plants  form  the  bulk  of  its 
food.  The  tusks  must  be  a  great  help  as  ice-hooks  or  grap- 
plings  in  assisting  the  animal  to  climb  upon  the  ice  firom 
the  sea.  Though  they  swim  so  rapidly,  that,  according  to 
some  authorities,  it  is  as  difficult  to  follow  them  with  boata 
in  rowing,  as  the  whale  itself,  their  progress  on  land  is  awk- 
ward and  tedious.  Martens  compares  their  gait  to  a  kind 
of  jerking,  probably  like  that  of  the  seals,  but  he  says  they 
can  make  considerable  springs,  and  can  advance  pretty  ra- 
pidly with  the  help  of  their  teeth. 

They  appear  to  be  monogamous,  and  consequently  are 
exempt  from  the  terrible  combats  which  are  the  result  of 
the  jealousies  of  the  polygamous  seals.  The  female  is  said 
to  bring  forth  her  young,  one  only  at  a  birth,  either  on 
shore  or  on  the  ice.  When  born  the  yonng  is  about  the 
size  of  a  yeai>old  pig.  Till  taught  by  ntal  experience  the 
Walrus  seems  to  be  a  fearless  animal,  and  to  be  undisturbed 
by  the  face  of  man ;  but  he  soon  learns  his  lesson  of  dis- 
trust Still  the  animal  is  not  incautious,  for  Captain  Cook 
never  found  the  whole  herd  asleep,  some  being  always  on 
the  watch.  These  on  the  approach  of  the  boat  would  rous* 
those  next  to  them,  and  the  alarm  being  thus  gradually 
communicated,  the  whole  herd  would  presently  awake.  In 
^  y   '"  toi,.  XXL-Z     ^ 
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(he  Norih  Pacific  Ocean  he  got  entangled  with  tb^  edge  of 
the  ice.  on  which  lay  innumerable  sea-horses.     They  were 
lying  in  herds  of  hundreds,  huddling  one  over  the  other  like 
swine,  and  were  roaring  and  braying  very  loud ;  and  in- 
deed in  the  night  or  in  foguy  weather  they  gave  the  voy- 
agers notice  of  the  vicinity  of  the  ire  before  it  could  be  seen. 
They  were  seldom  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  till  after  they  had 
been  once  8r6d  at,  when  they  would  tumble  over  each  other 
into  the  sea  In  the  utmost  confusion.  Vast  numbers  of  them 
would  follow  the  boats  and  rome  close  up  to  them,  but  the 
Hash  in  the  pan  of  a  musket  sent  them  down  instantly. 
Before  they  were  put  upon  their  guard  by  persecution,  as 
many  as  3U0  or  400  were  killed  at  a  time.    That  they  are 
not  without  courage  or  sympathy  for  their  wounded  com- 
panions there  is  ample  testimony.  When  Martens  wounded 
one,  others  speedily  surrounded  the  boat,  and  whilst  some 
endeavoured  to  pierce  it  with   their  tusks,  others  raised 
themselves  out  of  the  water  and  endeavoured  to  board  her. 
Captain   Phipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave,   relates  that 
when  near  a  low  ttat  island  opposite  Waygat's  Straits,  in 
1773.  two  of  the  officers  went  in  a  boat  in  pursuit  of  Sea- 
horses.   They  fired  at  one  and  wounded  it.  The  animal  was 
alone   when  it  was  wounded,  but  diving  into   the  sea  It 
brought  back  a  number  of  others.     They  made  a  united 
attack  upon  the  boat,  wrested  an  oar  from  one  of  the  men, 
and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from   staving  or  over- 
setting her;  but  a  boat  from  the  Carcass  joining  that  from 
the  Racehorse,  they  dispei'.>ied.     Captain  Phipps  adds  that 
one  of  that  ship's  boats  had  before  been  attacked  in  the 
same   manner  oflF  Moffen  Island.     Sir  Edward  Parry  en- 
countered about  200  in  Fox's  Channel,  lying  piled  as  usual 
over  each  other  on  the  loose  drift-ice.     A  boat's  crew  from 
both  the  Fury  and  Hecia  went  to  attack  them,  but  they 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  some  with  their  cubs  mounted 
on  their  backs,  and  one  of  them  tore  the  planks  of  a  boat  in 
two  or  three  places.    Their  parental  affection  is  great.    The 
boat^  from  the  Resolution  and  Discovery  were  hoisted  out 
to  attack  sea-horses  in  Behrin^'s  Straits.    Captain  Cook 
states  that  on  the  approach  of  the  boats  to  the  ice  all  the 
Walruses  took  their  cubs  under  their  fins,  and  endeavoured 
to  escape  with  them  into  the  sea.     Several   whose  young 
were  killed  and  wounded,  and  were  left  floating  on  the  sur- 
face, rose  again  and  carried  them  down,  sometimes  just  as 
the  people  were  going  to  take  them  into  the  boat ;  and  they 
might  be  traced  bearing  them  to  a  great  distance  through 
the  water,  which  was  coloured  with  their  blood.    They  were 
afterwards  observed  bringing  them  up  at  times  above  the 
surface,  as  if  for  air,  and  again   diving   under  it  with   a 
dreadful  bellowing.    "The  female  in  particular  whose  young 
had  been  destroyed  and  taken  into  the  boat,  became  so  en- 
raged that  she  attacked  the  cutter  and  struck  her  tusks 
thruugn  the  bottom  of  it. 

That  the  Walrus  is  capable  of  a  degree  of  domestication, 
in  youth  at  least,  appears  from  the  testimony  published  by 
John  de  Laet,*  who  gives  no  bad  wood-cat  of  a  full-grown 
animal  and  a  young  one,  and  relates  that  '  Alius  Bver- 
faardus  Vorstius,  M.D.  et  Professor,'  saw  a  cub  ten  weeks 
old,  according  to  those  who  had  brought  it  from  Nova 
Zembia,  about  the  size  of  a  mastiff  (canis  Britannici  ma- 
joris),  ilrhich  followed  its  master  (magno  nisu  et  grunnitu) 
for  its  fbod,  consisting  of  a  mash  of  oatmeal  or  millet  (pul- 
mentarium  ex  avena  miliove),  which  it  ate  slowly,  et  suctu 
magis  quara  deglutiendo.  The  tusks  had  not  yet  projected 
from  the  mouth,  bnt  tubercles  were  perceived  in  the  upper 
lip.  There  were  two  heads  of  adults,  and  those  who  showed 
them  said  that  with  the  tusks  they  asceiidefl  rocks  and  sus- 
pended themselves  from  them,  and  that  their  food  consisted 
of  the  long  and  great  leaves  of  some  plant  growing  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.  '  Vidi  ibidem,'  adds  Vorstius, '  penem 
ejusdem  animalis  osseum,  rotundum,  cubitum  et  amplius 
longum,  crassum,  ponderosum,  ac  solidum,  in  fine  prnpe 
glandem  longe  erassiorem  ae  rotundiorem.  HujuB  pulvere 
ad  calculum  pellendum  Muscovite  utuntur.' 

Utility  to  Man. — The  flesh  is  highly  valued  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Arctic  regions,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  come 
;tmisa  to  our  northern  voyagers.  Cook,  after  stating  that  he 
procured  some,  being  in  want  of  fresh  provision,  observes 
that  till  then  they  had  thought  them  Sea-cows  (Manatus 
probably),  so  that  they  were  not  a  little  disappointed,  espe- 
cially some  of  the  seamen,  who,  from  the  rarity  of  the  thing, 
bad  basn  feasting  their  eyes  for  some  dayi.    Nor  would 
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they,  continues  Cook,  have  been  disappointed  now,  not 
known  the  difference,  if  they  had  not  had  some  on  board 
who  had  been  in  Greenland,  and  declared  what  animals 
these  were,  and  that  no  one  ate  them.  Notwithstanding 
this  however,  Cook  and  his  crew  lived  upon  them  as  long  as 
they  lasted,  and  there  were  few  on  board  who  did  not  piefer 
them  to  salt  meat.  Sir  Edward  Parry  remarks  that  the 
flesh  was  found  tolerably  good,  affording  a  variety  amid  the 
ordinary  sea-fare.  But  the  tusks,  the  skin,  and  the  oil  are 
the  parts  and  products  for  which  the  Walrus  is  more  par- 
ticularly hunted.  The  ivory  of  the  first  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  IS  used  in  Europe  for  artificial  teeth.  The  skins  make 
excellent  carriage-braces,  and  are  very  useful  about  shipping, 
making  very  gwd  wheel-ropes.  &c.  The  oil  is  more  valued 
than  that  of  the  whale,  though  not  more  than  twenty  or 
thirty  gallons  are  afforded  by  one  nnimal. 


Walriu.    (Bell.) 

Fossil  Walrus. 


See  above,  p.  168. 

We  here  conclude  this  sketch  of  tbe  Phoeidee,  a  family 
still  requiring  much  elucidation.  It  is  not  at  all  improba- 
ble that  some  of  the  stories  of  Mermen  and  Mermaids  have 
taken  their  origin  from  those  who  hare  seen  Seals  and 
Walruses  with  their  heads  lifted  out  of  the  water.  The 
latter  especially,  in  such  a  situation,  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  human  head  before  their  tusk's  have  grown, 
and  when  seen  at  some  distance.  Mr.  Scoresby  notices  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this ;  the  surgeon  of  the  ship  having 
actually  taken  one  of  them  for  a  man,  and  having  so  reported 
it  to  his  captain. 

SEAS,  PHYSICAL  CHANGES  OF.  The  lelationsof 
sea  and  land  in  respect  of  area,  height  and  depth,  inter- 
change of  moisture,  aerial  currents,  and  many  other  cir- 
cumstances which  influence  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
vital  phenomena  on  our  globe,  are  so  important,  and,  within 
thecompassof  the  few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  which 
belong  to  history  or  tradition,  appear  to  have  suffered  so 
little  change,  that  nothing  short  of  the  complete  proof  for- 
nisbed  by  geology  ought  to  satisfy  our  minds  that  every  one 
of  the  conditions  which  make  up  the  now  harmonious  mu- 
tual dependence  of  land  and  sea  is  variable,  that  tbe  pre- 
sent aspect  of  the  globe  is  but  one  term  of  a  long  series  of 
successive  transformations,  the  law  of  which— the  great 
problem  of  geology— is  perhaps  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
observation  and  induction. 

Are  the  relative  areas  of  sea  and  land  constant?  To  this 
geology  replies,  that  what  is  now  land  was  formerly  the  sem ; 
that  in  some  of  the  parts  which  are  now  covered  by  water 
land  antiently  existed,  so  as  to  pour  down  rivers,  conveying 
sediments  of  different  sorts  through  valleys  and  plains 
clothed  with  various  vegetation,  "rhe  land  which  we  be- 
hold is  the  bed  of  the  antient  sea;  or,  to  speak  more  pre- 
cisely, it  is  composed  of  the  dried  indurated  sediments  and 
the  cooled  volcanic  products  which,  during  long  intervals  of 
time,  were  accumulated  beneath  the  ocean.  Whether. 
during  the  process  by  which  the  antient  sea-bed' was  raised 
to  constitute  our  now  dryland,  a  proportionate  area  of  what 
was  formerly  land  was  depressed  to  constitute  the  modern 
sea-bed,  is  an  unsettled  question ;  but  it  is  clearly  proved 
that  if  any  proportion  of  areas  between  sea  and  land  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  our  globe,  all  the  parts  of  tfaaae  i 
are  displaceable  and  have  been  displaced,  .,  .,  , ,  ,^ 
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I*  the  relative  level  of  the  land  and  aea  condant  ?  We 
Qaonot  affirm  it.  W«  cannot  deny  ibe  existtence  of  causes 
vhich  may  change  generally  and  continually  this  relation, 
any  more  than  the  operation  of  agencies  which  locally  and 
at  intervals  are  known  to  derange  it.  ir  there  be  a  Keneral 
change  of  temperature  in  the  earth  itself,  or  communicated 
irom  the  planetary  spaces  around  it,  or  occasioned  by  any  con- 
dition affecting  the  radiation  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  above 
it ;  the  unequal  influence  of  this  change  on  the  unequally  ex- 
panding and  contracting  liquid  and  solid  masses  will  neces- 
sarily occasion  variations  in  the  relative  level  of  sea  and 
land.  Now  geology  appears  to  have  established  many  facts 
regarding  the  fossil  oiganic  remains  of  plants  and  animals, 
which  admit  of  no  clear  general  explanation  except  by  sup- 
posing extensive,  perhaps  general  changes  of  climate.  There 
is  nothing  positively  known  which  forbids  the  belief  that 
such  changes  may  be  still  really,  however  slowly,  in  pro- 
gress; there  is  abundant  proof  of  innumerable  local  de- 
raDKements  of  the  level  of  land  and  sea  in  comparatively 
modern  geological,  historical,  and  even  very  recent  periods, 
and  it'  is  perhaps  generally  alluwed  that  a  slow  upward 
movement  of  land  is  actually  traceable  and  measurable  on 
the  c»)ast  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

A  change  of  a  few  degrees  of  temperature,  a  ohange  of 
the  relative  height  of  the  land,  a  change  even  in  the  polar 
distance  of  the  masses  of  land,  would  materially  affect  many 
secoadaiT  phenomena.  The  atmosphere  would  be  affected 
in  regara  to  its  moisture,  translucency,  rate  of  diminishing 
temperature,  prevalent  winds,  ani  quantity  of  rain.  Its 
power  of  sustaining  particular  organic  structures  both  on 
the  land  and  in  the  sea  would  be  altered ;  and  thus  we  see 
in  the  variable  nature  of  the  relations  which  unite  the  land 
and  the  sea,  elements  of  continual  change  in  the  mecha- 
nical, chemical,  and  vital  phenomena  of  the  globe. 

What  is  the  actual  mean  level  of  the  sea?  By  the  re- 
searches of  Captain  Denham  at  Liverpool,  by  the  careful 
measurements  taken  by  Mr.  Bunt  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
under  the  direction  of  Profeiuor  Whewell,  and  by  some  un- 

fublishad  experiments  of  Mr.  De  la  Beche  on  the  coasts  of 
'embrokeshire,  it  appears  that  the  mean  of  high  and  low 
water  is  nearly  at  the  same  point,  whether  spring  or  neap 
tides  be  measured.  This  mean  or  half-tide  level,  which  is 
often  nearly  coincident  with  the  middle  point  of  time  be- 
tween high  and  low  water,  can  be  ascertained  by  a  few 
observations  at  any  age  of  the  moon  in  quiet  weather,  and 
should  always  be  employed  as  the  datum  or  zero  line  in 
recording  elevations  of  mountains,  heights  of  canals,  sum- 
mits, railway  stations,  &c.  Above  all  it  should  be  taken  for 
the  term  of  comparison  whenever  it  is  wished  to  determine 
the  relative  elevation  of  different  parts  of  the  open  sea, 
though  there  may  be  cases  when  landlocked  waters  and  tide 
rivers  may  require  the  use  of  another  line  of  reference.  The 
horixontal  line  which  bounds  the  land  and  sea,  the  outline 
of  the  coast,  is  variable;  it  is  annually  displaced  by  the 
wasting  of  some  tracts  and  the  augmentation  of  others. 
Since  the  Roman  sway  in  Britain  a  large  portion  of  the  rich 
marsb-lsnds  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  &c.  have 
been  recovered  from  tiie  retiring  sea;  but  in  the  same 
period  the  east  coast  of  Yorkshire  has  lost  many  square 
miles  of  territory,  and  is  still  losing  at  a  fearful  rate.  (Mr. 
Lvell  has  collected  abundant  examples  in  bis  '  Principles  of 
&Bology.') 

This  unequal  action  depends  partly  on  the  tlope  with 
which  the  land  and  sea  meet ;  partly  on  the  nature  of  the 
materials  comprising  the  coast ;  partly  on  the  let  of  the 
tide*  and  currents.  When  Dr.  William  Smith,  the  geo- 
loeist,  stopped  out  the  sea  from  the  enormous  breaches 
which  it  oad  made  on  the  coast  north  of  Yarmouth,  he 
employee  the  principle  of  a  moderate  tlope,  and  instead  of 
rlay,  fascines,  Sic  simply  used  the  sand  and  pebbles,  trust- 
ing with  these  yielding  materials,  at  a  gentle  inclination,  to 
imitate  the  process  of  nature,  and  gradually  to  weaken  and 
destroy  the  dangerous  power  which  high  cliffs  and  solid 
constructions  had  no  power  to  resist 

The  modern  ocean  is  the  theatre  of  many  operations 
similar  in  kind  to  those  by  which  tbe  material*  of  dry  laud 
were  formerly  accumulateid  beneath  antient  seas.  The  bed 
of  the  Adriatic  was  found  by  Donati  to  resemble  the  lur- 
fiues  of  sub- Apennine  tertiary  strata:  the  shallow  soundings 
of  tbe  Engliab  Channel  and  German  Ocean  show,  in  the  dis- 
thbtttwn  of  shdia  and  fish-teeth,  analogies  with  several  of 
the  weondarir  ncki ;  vhUe  in  tbe  cotml  reeb  of  wann  iatir 


tudes,  on  sandy  or  pebbly  shores  generally,  and  at  tbe 

mouths  of  great  rivers,  we  see  the  production  of  limestona^ 
sandstone,  and  cluy  deposits,  very  similar  to  those  which 
abound  in  the  stratiSed  masses  of  land.  Whoeverwill  com' 
pare  with  attention  the  ripple  or  current  mark  on  the  a«a« 
shore  with  the  corresponding  undulations  on  slates  and 
sandstones  of  every  geological  age,  will  be  convinced  of  the 
identity  of  the  causes  of  these  impressions;  and  when  be 
beholds  such  surfaces  in  rocks  covered  by  other  deposits 
thousands  of  feet  thick,  will  not  hesitate  to  admit  in  sucb 
cases  that  great  depressions  happened  along  the  margin  of 
the  antient  sea  during  the  formation  of  these  strata,  fol- 
lowed by  still  greater  elevations  at  a  later  period. 

The  distribution  of  life  in  tbe  modem  ocean  is  one  of  tbe 
circumstances  most  imiiortant  to  know,  and  yet  is  not  so 
perfectly  nor  so  extensively  investigated  as  it  deserves.  Pro- 
bably to  each  different  sort  of  sediment  on  the  sea-bed,  and 
to  each  different  depth  below  the  surface,  as  well  as  to  every 
degree  of  shelter  or  exposure,  and  every  degree  of  tempera- 
ture, belong  specific  influences  on  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
Below  some  moderate  depth  (moderate  at  least  as  compared 
with  the  thicknesses  of  the  strata)  life  ceases  in  the  ocean 
from  deficient  light  and  air,  and  augmented  pressure:  to  a 
few  hundreds  of  feet  perhaps  some  particular  forms  may 
reach ;  but  corals  which  form  reefs  cease  to  live  at  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  the  abundance  of  other  orders  of  zoophyta,of 
moUusca,  and  Crustacea,  within  a  few  feet  from  the  surface, 
appears  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  dieep  bottoms  of  tbe 
dark  sea,  like  excessive  heights  in  tbe  cold  air,  and  the  cen- 
tres of  dry  deserts,  are  nearly  devoid  of  hfe. 

(See  a  valuable  table  of  depths  at  which  mollusca  have 
been  found  living,  in  De  la  Beche's  '  Geological  Re- 
searches.') 

SEASONS,  CHANGE  OF.  Tbe  phenomena  of  tbe 
seasons  may  be  divided  into  those  which  always  recur  every 
year  and  those  which  are  different  in  different  years.  We 
have  in  every  year  the  same  succession  of  longer  and  sbortei 
days,  with  a  summer  and  winter;  while  tbe  summer  of  one 
year  is  of  a  higher  temperature,  and  accompanied  by  finei 
days,  than  that  of  another.  The  unvarying  phenomena  can  bi 
explained  by  what  we  know  of  the  sun's  (or  earth's)  motion ; 
tbe  varying  phenomena  belong  to  the  science  of  meteorology, 
and  depend  upon  atmospheric  and  other  circumstances, 
with  which  we  nave  little  or  no  acquaintance.  At  any  given 
moment,  tbe  light  and  heat  received  from  the  sun,  at  any 
given  place,  depend  upon  the  altitude  of  that  body  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  tbe  lower  tbe  sun  is,  the  greater 
tbe  thickness  of  the  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  its  rays 
have  to  traverse  before  reaching  the  spot;  tbe  greater  then 
is  the  light  and  beat  which  is  lost  in  the  passage.  In  the 
second  place,  the  less  tbe  altitude  of  tbe  sun,  tbe  less  tbe 
actual  quantity  of  light  and  heat  which  falls  upon  any  given 
spot.  If  AB  be  the  diameter  of  a  circular  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  if  the  sun  be  seen  in  the  direction  BM, 
the  light  wbicb  falls  on  that  circle  is  a  cylinder  of  rays  with 
tbe  diameter  CD ;  but  if  the  sun  be  seen  vertically,  or  in  the 


direction  BN,  the  cylinder  of  rays  has  EF  for  its  diameter, 
besides  which,  the  rays  of  the  first  cylinder  are  weaker  than 
thole  of  the  second,  as  having  passed  through  more  of  the 
atmosphere.  Neglecting  this  latter  consideration,  the  quan- 
tities of  light  and  heat  received  when  the  sun  is  at  two  dif- 
ferent altitudes  are  as  the  sines  of  those  altitudes.  Thus 
the  sine  of  30°  being  \  and  that  of  90°  being  1,  the  quantity 
of  light  which  falls  on  a  given  spot  when  the  sun  is  vertical 
is  double  of  that  which  falls  when  its  altitude  is  30°. 

The  earth's  axis  preserves  its  direction  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  yearly  motion.  Theeonxequence  is,  that  places 
which  are  distant  from  the  equator  have  very  unequal  days 
at  different  times  of  the  year.  [Suit.]  The  accompanying 
flgnre,  wbieh  is  generally  given  in  connection  with  thia 
subject,  represents  the  earth  in  its  four  principal  positions : 
tbe  sun  being  at  S,  and  N  ^ag  the  noEth  pole  of  the  earth. 
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A  is  at  tbe  vernal  equinox,  the  intersection  of  the  equator 
and  ecliptic  passes  through  the  sun,  and  days  and  nights 
are  equal  all  over  the  world,  B  is  at  the  summer  solstice, 
where  the  sun  is  most  above  the  equator  on  the  northern 
side ;  the  diurnal  circles  north  of  the  equator  have  more  dav 
than  night,  and  have  their  longest  days:  and  vice  versa. 
C  is  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  phenomena  of  A  being 
repeated.     D  is  at  the  winter  solstice,  where  the  sun  is 


farthest  from  the  equator  on  the  southern  side;  the  phe- 
nomena of  B  are  now  reversed,  the  days  being  shortest  on 
the  north  side  of  the  equator.  This  figure  very  well  explains 
the  variation  of  days  and  the  main  reason  for  the  pheno- 
mena of  seasons  in  the  extra-tropical  parts  of  the  earth.  It 
is  evident  that,  speaking  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
sun,  being  above  tne  equator,  gives  not  only  longer  days,  but 
greater  altitudes ;  more  powerful  light  and  heat,  and  more 
of  it  in  duration. 

The  average  temperature  being  nearly  the  same  in  dif- 
ferent years,  the  northern  side  of  the  earth  must  be  receiv- 
ing more  than  it  parts  with  during  a  portion  of  the  year, 
and  parting  with  more  than  it  receives  during  the  re- 
mainder. T'le  summer  half  of  its  year  is  that  half  during 
which  it  gains,  on  the  whole,  more  than  it  parts  with ;  the 
surplus  being  that  which  is  lost  during  the  winter  half.  The 
day  in  which  most  heat  is  received  is  the  longest  day ;  but 
it  is  notorious  that  the  hottest  weather  is  generally  some 
time  after  the  longest  day.  This  is  easily  explained,  as 
follows: — The  time  of  greatest  heat  is  not  that  at  which 
most  heat  is  received,  but  that  at  which  tbe  quantity  of 
heat  is  the  greatest,  namely,  just  before  tbe  daily  receipts 
of  beat  begin  to  fall  short  of  the  daily  expenditures.  As 
long  aa  the  receipt  exceeds  the  expenditure,  heat  is  daily 
added  to  the  hemisphere,  and  the  weather  becomes  hotter. 
Tbe  same  reason  may  be  given  for  the  greatest  cold  gene- 
rally following  tbe  shortest  day,  with  a  considerable  inter- 
val. All  these  circumstances  however  depend  much  on  tbe 
atmospheric  circumstances  of  the  year. 

The  preceding  explanation  does  not  serve  for  the  tropical 
climates;  the  days  and  nights  are  here  so  nearly  equal 
throughout  the  year,  that  seasons  are  caused  more  by  the 
effect  of  the  winds  (which  are  very  regular,  and  depend 
mainly  on  the  sun's  position)  than  by  tbe  direct  action  of 
the  sun's  light  and  heat.  Tbe  seasons  are  not  a  summer 
and  a  winter,  so  much  as  recurrences  of  wet  and  dry  periods, 
two  in  each  year. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  beat  received  in  a  day,  it 
might  be  expressed,  so  far  as  it  is  not  modified  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, in  a  formula  depending  on  the  latitude  of  tbe  place 
and  the  sun's  declination.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
this  formula  shows  that,  the  sun  being  in  the  equator,  the 
day's  boat  in  different  places  is  as  ihe  cosine  of  tbe  latitude ; 
and  that  fur  all  places  at  tbe  equator,  the  day's  heat  for  dif- 
ferent days  is  aa  tbe  cosine  of  the  sun's  declination. 

Tbe  different  distances  at  which  tbe  earth  is  from  tbe 
sun,  at  different  times  of  the  year,  do  not  affect  tbe  heat 
reeeived  in  a  given  portion  of  tbe  orbit.  Tbe  sun  is  nearest 
to  tbe  earth  in  our  mid-winter,  but  for  that  reason  the  win- 
ter is  shorter,  since  the  earth  moves  more  rapidly  when 
nearer  to  tbe  sun.  The  compensation  is  exact,  for  the 
quantity  of  heat  received  at  any  one  moment,  while  the 
radius  of  the  earth's  orbit  moves  through  any  small  angle, 
is  greater  or  less  in  tbe  inverse  proportion  of  the  square  of 
that  radius.  But  the  lime  of  describing  that  angle  is  less  or 
greater  in  the  direct  proportion  of  the  same  square.  Conse- 
quently the  heat  actually  received  by  the  earth  in  tbe  two 
halves  of  its  orbit  is  the  same  in  both. 

S£AT  in  a  Church.    [Fbv.] 


SEAWORTHINESS.    [Ship.] 

SEBA,  ALBERT,  a  native  of  East  Friesland,  was  bom 
on  the  2nd  of  May,  1665.  He  at  first  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  druggist  at  Amsterdam ;  but  afterwards,  entering 
the  service  of  the  Dutcn  East  India  Company,  acquired 
great  wealth.  His  early  studies  had  given  bim  a  taste  for 
natural  history,  and  be  spent  bis  large  fortune  in  forming  a 
collection  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  animal,  vege- 
table, and  mineral  kingdoms.  In  1 7 1 6  Peter  the  Great  pur- 
chased his  museum,  and  removed  it  to  St.  Petersburg; 
but  Seba  immediately  set  about  forming  another  collection, 
which  soon  surpassed  every  other  in  Europe.  This  was  un- 
fortunately dispersed  after  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
May  3.  1736. 

Seba  wrote  several  papers  on  scientific  subjects;  but  his 
great  work  was  a  description  of  bis  museum,  published  in 
Latin  and  French,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  between  the  years 
1734  and  1765.  Tiie  first  volume  only  was  published  during 
Seba's  lifetime;  tbe  last  three  were  edited  by  different  per- 
sons after  his  death.  The  work  is  noted  for  the  beauty  and 
accuracy  of  its  engravings,  which  caused  it  for  many  years 
to  be  regarded  as  tbe  standard  authority  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  natural  history.  The  bad  arrangement  of  tbe 
subjects  however,  and  Ihe  inaccuracy  of  tbe  descriptions, 
which  resulted  Trom  Seba's  want  of  scientific  knowledge, 
greatly  diminish  its  value.  There  is  a  notice  of  Seba  in  the 
'Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Midicales,  Biograpbie  Hfdicale,* 
tome  vii.,  article  '  Seba.' 

SEBACEOUS  GLANDS.    [Hair.] 

SEBACIC  ACID.  This  acid  is  obtained  by  subjecting 
lard  or  suet  to  distillation:  the  product  consists  of  sebacic 
acid,  mixed  with  much  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  a  little 
acetic  acid,  and  empyreumatic  oil :  these  are  separated  by 
a  tedious  process ;  and  the  sebacic  acid,  wlien  pure,  has  the 
following  properties: — ^it  crystallises  in  small  colourless 
needles,  is  inodorous,  has  a  slight  taste,  is  heavier  than 
water,  and  reddens  litmus.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot 
water  than  in  cold,  and  a  hot  saturated  solution  solidifies  on 
cooling ;  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  great  quantity  at  common 
temperatures.  When  heated  it  melts,  and  a  Urge  portion  of 
it  vaporises :  the  air  has  no  action  upon  it. 

With  the  alkalis  it  forms  neutral  soluble  salts ;  and  it 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid  be  poured  into  a  con- 
ceutrated  solution  of  a  sebate,  a  large  quantity  of  sebacic 
acid  is  immediately  deposited. 

Dumas  and  PeJigot  have  analyzed  this  acid,  and  find  it 
consists,  when  anhydrous,  very  nearly  of 


Eight  equivalents  of  hydrogen 
Ten  equivalents  of  carbon  .     . 
Three  equivalents  of  oxygen 


8  or  8*7 
60  or  65*2 
24  or  26' 1 


Equivalent    92      lOO* 

When  sublimed,  it  contains  an  equivalent  of  water. 

SEBASTIAN.    [Portuoal.] 

SEBASTIAN,  DOM,  tbe  posthumous  son  of  tbe  Infante 
Dom  Joam,  by  Joanna,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  V., 
was  born  at  Lisbon,  July  20th,  1554.  After  tbe  death  of 
his  grandfather,  Joam  III.,  in  1557,  Sebastian,  who  was 
then  only  three  years  old,  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal, 
the  regency  being  vested  in  the  widowed  queen,  Catherine 
of  Austria,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  late  king. 
From  infancy  Sebastian  showed  that  the  love  of  arms  would 
be  bis  ruling  passion.  Possessed  of  a  romantic  disposition 
and  an  extraordinary  admiration  of  chivalrous  exploits,  all 
his  thoughts  tended  to  Uie  entire  subjection  of  Africa,  where 
his  ancestors  had  made  considerable  conquests.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  (in  1574)  he  undertook  a  campaign  against  tbe 
Moors  of  Africa,  in  which  however  he  gained  no  advantage. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  troubles  which  arose  in  Africa  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  carrying  bis  gigantic  projects  into 
execution.  Muley  Abdullah,  sultan  of  Fez  and  Marocoo, 
had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Muley  Mohammed,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  order  of  suocasaion  established  by  the  sherifs, 
that  tbe  sons  should  succeed  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  tc 
tbe  exclusion  of  the  grandsons,  and  which  would  have  re- 
quired the  succession  of  his  uncle.  Knowing  that  his  life  was 
in  danger,  Abdu-l-mumen,  the  next  brother  of  Abdullah, 
on  whom  the  crown  should  have  devolved,  accompanied  by 
his  younger  brothers  Abdu-l-m4lik  and  Ahmed,  (led  to 
Tremeoen,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by  assaaaina  who  wer* 
paid  by  bis  nephew.  ^A^u-l-^m^^r^^to  Algiaia. 
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whence,  having  obtained  the  tueeour  of  the  Turks,  he 
marebed  to  Marocco,  defeated  the  usurper,  who  went  out 
to  meet  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  capital. 
Mohammed  then  solicited  the  aid  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain ; 
but  as  that  monarch  refused  to  give  him  any,  he  applied  to 
Sebastian,  who  readily  promised  to  replace  him  on  his 
throne,  against  the  advice  of  his  best  and  wisest  friends. 
However,  before  starting  on  his  wild  expedition,  Sebastian 
communicated  his  design  to  Philip,  who  earnestly  dissuaded 
him  from  it;  though  he  has  been  unjustly  accused  by  the 
French  historian  LaelMe  {Hittoire  QinertUe  iEtpagnt, 
Tol.  v.,  p.  1 70)  of  having  encouraged  him  in  his  attempt,  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  perish,  and  the  crown  of  Portugal 
devolve  on  himself.  The  preparations  being  completed, 
and  the  cardinal  Enrique  vested  with  the  regency,  in  June, 
1578,  the  armament  put  to  sea.  Ii  consisted  of  nine  thou- 
sand Portuguese,  two  thousand  Spaniards,  three  thousand 
Germans,  and  six  hundred  Italians;  in  all  about  fifteen 
thousand  men.  These  forces  landed  on  the  1 0th  of  July  at 
Arsila,  where  they  were  joined  by  Muley  Mohammed  at 
the  head  of  his  army.  A  council  of  war  was  immediately 
summoned;  and  after  losing  eighteen  days,  daring  which 
time  the  provisions  of  the  army  were  greatly  diminished, 
and  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  collect  their  forces,  it  was 
resolved  to  begin  the  campaign  by  the  siege  of  Larache. 
Tliough  on  the  arrival  of  his  enemies  Muley  Abdu-1- 
m&lik,  improperly  called  Moluc  by  the  chroniclers  of 
the  day,  was  suiTering  under  a  disease  which  soon  aRcr 
caused  his  death,  he  had  prepared  with  activity  for  their 
reception,  and  he  hastened  to  the  shore  borne  in  a  litter. 
His  army,  which  was  far  superior  in  numbers  to  the  Portu- 
guese, being  increased  by  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Ahmed, 
governor  of  Fez,  who  joined  him  near  Aloasr^kebir  ( Alcazar- 
quebir),  Abdu-l-m&lik  determined  to  oppose  the  passage  of 
the  Christians  over  the  river  Luk  in  the  way  to  Larache ; 
and  with  this  view  ho  posted  bis  troops  at  the  only  ford  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Perceiving  however  that  Sebastian,  by 
the  adriee  of  his  allv  Mohammed,  bad  desisted  from  his 
former  intention,  and  was  attempting  to  reach  Larache  by 
a  more  circuitous  route,  he  crossed  the  river  and  offered 
him  battle.  The  cavalry  of  the  Christians,  unable  to  with- 
stand the  impetuous  onset  of  the  Moors,  at  first  gave  way; 
i>at  Sebastian  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  bis  infkntry, 
and  charging  the  enemy,  compelled  him  to  fall  back  on 
bis  artillery.  At  this  moment,  Muley  Abdu-l-m&lik,  fearful 
of  the  result,  mounted  a  horse,  drew  his  sabre,  and  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  ohielly  composed 
of  Spanish  Moriscoes  whom  Philip  had  banished  from  his 
kingdom  after  the  revolt  in  the  Alpujarras,  made  a  deape- 
rate  charge,  by  which  the  Portuguese  infiiBtry,  consisting  of 
raw  soldiers,  was  broken.  Though  a  vigorou*  resistance  was 
made  on  the  right  and  left  wings,  which  were  composed  of 
the  Germans  and  Spaniards,  the  rout  soon  became  general. 
Sebastian  made  every  effort  to  rally  the  fugitives ;  but  in 
vain.  Most  of  the  officers  and  courtiers  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  fell  by  his  side.  Two  horses  had  already  been 
killed  under  him,  and  the  third  was  exhausted.  His  re- 
tainers, anxious  to  save  his  life,  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
fly ;  but  he  haughtily  refused,  and  plunged  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  where  he  met  with  an  honourable  death,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities;  others  assert  that  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  some  Moors,  but  that  as  they  were  about 
to  dispute  about  the  possession  of  so  rich  a  prise,  one  of  their 
officers  came  up  and  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  On  the 
morning  after  the  day  of  the  battle  a  search  was  made,  and 
a  body  was  found,  which,  though  much  disfigured,  was  in- 
stantly recognised  by  Resende,  a  valet  of  Sebastian,  to  be 
that  of  his  master.  Mohammed  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  field  of  battle ;  but  he  was  drowned  whilst  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river.  Abdu-1-mUik,  exhansted  by 
the  fatigue  of  the  day,  had  also  breathed  his  last  during  the 
action,  though  his  death  was  kept  secret  by  his  orders ;  so 
that  the  three  kings  who  entered  the  field  perished  on  the 
same  day. 

Sebastian  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ahmed.  The 
news  of  Sebastian's  death  oauaed  the  greatest  consternation. 
The  Portuguese  could  scarcely  believe  in  his  death,  and 
for  many  years  after  it  was  generally  supposed  that  be  was 
still  living  in  captivity.  This  belief  proouced  several  im- 
postors, sueb  as  Alvarez,  the  stone-cutter,  Gktbriel  de  Espi- 
noaa,  sailed  by  the  Spaniards  el  Pastelero  de  Madrigal,  and 
two  olh«n»  who  ended  their  days  on  the  seaSeld  or  in  the 


galleys.   By  the  death  of  Sebastian  without  iMUe,  (Iw  kiif* 
dom  of  Portugal  became  annexed  to  Spain. 

(Cabrera,  Hittoria  de  Felipe  II.,  Mad.,  1619,  lib.  xii.; 
Faria  y  Sousa.  Epitome  dot  Hittoriai  Portuguezat,  part 
iii. ;  Vasconcellos,  Anaeephcdaont.) 

SEBASTIAN  DEL  PIOMBO.    [Piombo.] 

SEBASTIAN,  SAN,  a  laige  Spanish  town,  the  capital  of 
the  provinceof  Guipiuooa,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  mv 
UnimeaorGummea,  the  Menoscaof  the  antients  (Pliny.lib. 
iii.  20),  between  two  arms  of  the  sea  which  form  a  peninsula. 
San  Sebastian  is  much  better  built  than  many  other  Spanish 
towns.  The  streets  are  clean  and  wide,  and  the  houses  are 
elegant  The  new  square,  Placa  Nueva,  is  characterised  by 
correctness  of  design,  and  is  surrounded  by  fine  buildings. 
Being  situated  only  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa, 
which  forms  the  boundary  between  the  kingdoms  of  France 
and  Spain,  San  Sebastian  has  long  been  a  place  of  great 
strength,  being  surrounded  with  walls,  and  defended  by  bas- 
tions and  half-moons,  besides  having  a  strong  citadel  called 
'La  Mota'  upon  an  almost  circular  mountain  of  considerable 
height,  which  is  ascended  by  a  spiral  road.  The  harbour  is 
small,  but  very  secure,  being  nearly  enclosed  by  two  moles, 
and  protected  fh>m  the  winds  by  the  neighbouring  Lills.  The 
environs  contain  much  romantic  scenery,  the  whole  being 
bounded  by  the  lofty  Pyrenees.  A  wooden  bridge  on  eight 
piers  serves  as  a  communication  between  the  two  banks  of 
the  Urumea.  San  Sebastian  has  no  monastic  buildings  of 
any  importance,  the  whole  having  been  set  on  fire  and  de- 
stroyed, together  with  the  town,  m  the  two  sieges  which  it 
sustained  during  the  Peninsular  War.  After  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  Wellington  dispatched  General  S  ir  Thomas  Graham 
to  occupy  the  town,  which  was  then  defended  by  General 
Rev.  He  besieged  and  bombarded  it  from  the  beginning 
of  July,  1813;  but,  on  his  attempt  to  carry  it  by  storm,  be 
was  repulsed  by  a  sally  of  the  garrison,  and  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege.  On  the  defeat  of  Soult  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  the  siege  was 
renewed,  and  continued  to  August  3ist,  during  which  the 
British  suffered  heavy  losses  in  repeated  assaults.  On  that 
day  they  became  masters  of  the  most  important  works,  with 
the  loss  of  about  three  thousand  men ;  but  the  French  still 
kept  possession  of  the  citadel,  which  did  not  surrender  till 
the  9tn  of  September.  In  1823,  when  the  French  invaded 
Spain,  to  put  down  the  constitutional  government,  they 
succeeded,  after  several  assaults,  in  gettini:  {rassessioo  of 
San  Sebastian  by  capitulation.  More  recently,  during  the 
Carlist  insurrection  iu  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  it 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  auxiliary  legion, 
under  General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  who,  in  the  summer  of 
1836,  had  to  sustain  several  attacks  from  the  Carlists,  who 
occupied  the  neighbouring  heights. 

SEBASTOPOU  or  SBVASTOPOL,  is  a  town  in  the 
south  of  European  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Taurida,  which 
has  risen  within  these  few  years  into  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance. When  the  Russians  got  possession  of  the 
Crimea,  they  soon  became  sensible  of  the  value  of  the 
harbour,  which  is  the  finest  in  the  Black  Sea ;  in  1 797  it 
was  resolved  to  make  it  a  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and  in 
1821  it  was  declared  flree  for  ships  of  all  nations,  coming 
from  healthy  ports,  and  laden  with  Russian  or  foreign 
goods.  Sebastopol  is  built  amphitheatrically  on  an  emi- 
nence, and  has  broad  straight  streets.  The  view  as  you 
approach  it  on  the  land  side  is  very  striking.  The  houses 
are  ail  of  stone,  and  the  public  buildings,  the  Admiralty, 
the  Arsenal,  the  barracks,  the  hospitals,  the  Lazaretto,  and 
other  establishments,  such  as  the  docks  and  dockyards,  are 
on  the  most  extensive  scale,  no  labour  or  expense  having 
been  spared  to  make  this  port  in  all  respects  suitable  to  its 
destination  as  the  station  of  the  great  Black  Sea  fleet.  The 
bay  runs  nearly  five  miles  into  the  land,  is  from  6U0  to  800 
fathoms  broad,  and  from  10  to  12  fathoms  deep ;  it  is  per- 
fectly protected  from  all  winds  and  has  no  shoals.  It  divide* 
into  several  branches  or  bays  called  by  different  names,  as 
the  Quarantine  Bay,  the  Artillery  Bay,  and  the  Ship  Bay, 
whichistbefinestand  largest.  'The  most  and  best  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Sebastopol,'  says  Dr.  Kohl,  '  have  been  erected 
during  the  reign  of  the  present  emperor.  The  material  is  a 
white  calcareous  stone,  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town.  It  resembles  the  shell- limestone  of  which  Odessa 
is  built,  and  is  so  soft  that  the  walls  would  have  little  to  fear 
from  an  enemy's  ball,  which  would  bb  buried  in  them  as  in 
sand ;  but  this  atone  is  extremely  perishable,  as  we  so*  in 
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fbe  houses  of  Odeaw,  which  fall  to  pieces  of  themselves.' 
Dr.  Kohl,  who  wan  at  Sebastopol  in  1838,  says, '  It  is  more 
than  lau!;hable  when  our  statistical  works  (for  instance, 
the  recent  publications  of  Schnitzler)  tell  us  that  Sebasto- 
pol has  only  5000  inhabitants.  There  are  10,000  resident 
inhabitants,  not  to  mention  the  troops  constantly  employed 
on  the  fortifications,  of  whom  nearly  30,000  are  now  en- 
camped about  the  town,  and  the  crews  of  the  numerous 
men-of-war  in  the  harbour.'  The  population  is  purely  Rus- 
sian, with  a  small  mixture  of  Greeks. 

(Horschelmann;  Cannabioh;  Ti^M,  Bmenin  Siid  Rm»- 
Pmd,  1  voU.  8vo.,  1841.) 

SEBENI'CO,  a  town  in  Austrian  Dalmatia,  is  situated  on 
the  bank  of  a  lake  or  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  formed 
by  the  river  Kerka,  united  with  the  Cicola,  before  it  falls  into 
the  sea.  The  lake,  which  forms  a  large  and  excellent  harbour, 
is  connected  with  the  sea  by  the  channel  of  St.  Antonio,  a 
narrow  strait  between  lofty  rocks.  The  town  is  built  on  the 
declivity  of  a  mountain,  rising  amphitheatrically  from  the 
sea,  and  has  a  striking  appearance;  but  the  streets  are  un- 
even and  irregular,  and  the  ascent  to  some  of  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town  is  by  steps.  With  the  two  small  suburbs, 
Sebenico  contains  about  800  well-built  houses  and  5000  in- 
habitants. The  walls  of  the  town  are  old  and  decayed,  but 
there  are  two  forts  which  lie  above  and  command  it,  and  the 
harbour  is  defended  by  the  new  and  strong  fort  St.  Nicolo, 
built  on  •  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the  canaL  It  is  the  see  of 
both  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Greek  bishop.  The  large 
Gothic  cathedral  is  accounted  the  handsomest  in  the  whole 
country.  There  are  two  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  one 
Greek  church,  three  monks'  convents,  and  two  nunneries. 
The  adjacent  country  produces  abundance  of  wine  and  oil. 
The  inhabitants  have  distilleries  of  maraschino,  and  are 
reckoned  excellent  sailors.  The  coral  fishery  in  tite  neigh- 
bouring seas  is  now  abandoned. 

SEBOO,  River.    [Marocco.] 

SECA'LE  CORNUTUM.    [Ersot.] 

SECAMO'NE,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Asclepiadeie,  found  in  the  warm  parts  of  India,  Africa, 
New  Holland,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  The  name  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Arabic  Sukmoonya.  as  this  is  the 
name  in  Prosper  Alpinus  of  the  Secamone  Alpinii,  or  Peri- 
ploca  Secamone  of  Linnieus.  The  genus  Secamone  is  cha- 
racterised by  having  a  quinquifid  calyx  and  corol,  the  latter 
beiqg  rotate.  Stamineous  crown  S-leaved,  with  the  leaflets 
compressed  laterally.  Pollen  masses  20,  erect.  Stigma 
coarctate  at  top.  Follicles  smooth.  Seeds  numerons,  hairy 
at  the  umbilicus.  The  species  form  erect  or  climbing  smooth 
•hrubs  with  opposite  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  small,  and  the 
inflorescence  in  cymes,  which  are  dichotomous,  arising  from 
between  the  petioles. 

Some  of  the  species  of  Seeamone  secrete  a  considerable 
proportion  of  acrid  principle,  which  makes  them  useful  as 
medicines.  Thus  the  roots  of  S.  emetics,  being  emetic  in 
action,  are  employed  as  a  substitute  for  Ipecacuanha,  whilst 
the  substance  called  Smyrna  Scammony  is  said  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Egyptian  species,  Secamone  Alpini  of 
Rtsmer  and  Schultes,  the  S.  segyptiaca  of  Mr.  Brown. 

SECANT,  a  line  which  cuts  another;  also  a  term  in 
Tbioonometry. 

SECCHIO.    [Po.] 

SECEDER8,  the  name  assumed,  in  preference  to  that  of 
Dissenters,  by  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  Scottish 
Separatists.  The  term  Dissenter,  as  being  thought  to  imply 
a  difference  of  doctrinal  belief,  is  little  used  in  Scotland, 
where  all  the  more  considerable  non-conforming  commu- 
nities are  equally  Calvinistic  with  the  established  church, 
and  indeed  adhere  to  the  same  standard  of  belief  (the  West- 
minster Confession),  differing  only  as  to  certain  points  of 
church  government.  Evenias  to  that  matter  indeed  the 
Seceders  are  at  one  with  the  national  church  in  theory: 
their  quarrel  is,  or  at  least  originally  was,  merely  about  one 
or  two  points  of  practice. 

The  Secession  originated  in  the  year  1733 ;  and  was  occa- 
sioned by  two  acts  of  the  General  Assembly;  the  first, 
passed  in  1730,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of  record- 
ing the  protests,  or  reasonsof  dissent,  given  in  by  individual 
members  against  the  decisions  of  church  judicatories ;  the 
Other,  ins&ed  ir.  1732,  providmg  that  in  cases  in  which  what 
is  called  the  jui  divolututn,  or  right  of  the  presbytery  to 
nominate  to  vacant  livings  in  oonsequenoe  of  no  quaUfled 
person  being  presented  by  the  patron  within  six  naqntfas, 


oame  into  operation,  the  presbytery  should  always  appoint 
the  person  chosen  by  the  heritors  and  elders.  This  was  in 
fact  to  restore  in  sut-h  cases  the  comparatively  popular  mode 
of  appointment  which  had  prevailed  universally  from  the 
year  1690,  when  presbytery  was  restored  in  Scotland,  down 
to  the  year  1712,  when  the  antient  patrons  had  been  rein- 
stated by  act  of  parliament  in  the  righu  taken  from  them 
at  the  Revolution.  But  the  act  of  1732  was  dissatisfactory 
to  a  very  small  minority  in  the  church  because  it  did  not  go 
farther,  so  as,  instead  of  the  law  of  1690,  to  restore  (in  the 
cases  in  which  the  appointment  fell  to  presbyteries)  the  still 
more  democratic  practice  which  had  been  established  in 
1649,  placing  the  election  with  the  elders,  or  members  of  the 
kirk  session,  alone.  This  law  had  subsisted  from  1649  till  the 
Restoration.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  represent  both  the 
system  of  1649  and  that  of  1690  as  giving  the  right  of  elec- 
tion to  the  general  body  of  the  parishioners  or  congregation  : 
but  in  truth  it  was  not  so.  All  that  was  left  to  the  congre- 
gation under  either  system  was  the  right  of  expressing  their 
disapproval  of  the  choice  made  by  the  elders,  or  by  the 
elders  and  heritors ;  but  it  remained  with  the  presbytery,  or 
church  court,  to  give  what  effect  it  chose  to  such  disapproval ; 
to  order  a  new  election,  or  to  proceed  to  settle  the  nominee 
in  defiance  of  the  dissent  of  the  congregation,  which  in  that 
case  was,  according  to  the  procedure  under  the  system  of 
1649,  declared  to  be  '  grounded  on  causeless  prejudices.' 

The  clergyman  who  took  the  lead  in  the  movement 
against  the  acts  of  1730  and  1732  was  the  Reverend  Eben- 
eser  Erskine,  then  one  of  the  ministers  of  Stirling.  He  was 
one  of  fifteen  members  of  Assembly  who  protested  against 
the  passing  of  the  act  of  1 732.  The  Assembly  having  (in 
conformity  with  the  act  of  1 730)  refused  to  record  this  pro- 
test, Eiskine  inveighed  against  the  proceeding  as  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical,  in  a  sermon  which  he  preached  a  few  mouths 
after  before  the  synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling.  Upon  thia 
sermon  the  sjmod  passed  a  resolution  of  censure,  from 
which  Erskine  appealed  to  tho  General  Assembly ;  but  the 
sentence  was  confirmed  by  that  supreme  court  in  1 733,  and 
he  was  actually  rebuked  and  admonished  at  the  Imr  of  the 
house.  He  protested,  three  other  clergymen  adhering  to 
him,  against  this  decision,  and  declared  he  would  continue 
the  conduct  fbr  which  he  bad  been  censured;  upon  which 
the  Commission  of  Assembly  was  authorized  to  proceed 
against  the  four  protesters,  and  they  were  suspended  in 
August,  1733,  and  deposed  on  the  16th  of  November  fol- 
lowing. This  sentence  of  the  Commission  however  was  re- 
moved by  the  Assembly  of  1734,  which  at  the  same  time 
repealed  both  the  act  of  1730  and  that  of  1 732.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  deposed  brethren,  having  been  joined  by  four 
other  clergymen,  had  constituted  themselves  into  a  separate 
presbytery;  and  they  now  refused  to  rejoin  the  general 
body  of  the  church,  until,  as  they  said,  they  should  have 
satisfactory  evidonce  that  its  future  conduct  would  be  such 
as  they  could  approve  of.  In  this  state  matters  remained, 
the  eight  clergymen  all  continuing  to  oflBciate  in  their 
several  churches  as  usual,  till  the  affair  was  once  more 
brought  before  the  Assembly  of  1739.  Even  in  that  house 
the  motion  for  proceeding  to  a  sentence  of  deposition  was 
lost ;  but  they  were  finally  deposed,  and  their  parishes  de- 
clared vacant  by  an  act  of  the  next  Assembly,  passed  isth 
May,  1740,  by  a  majority  of  140  to  30. 

'The  Seceders,  or  Associate  Synod,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, remained  a  united  body  till  the  9th  of  April,  1 747, 
when  they  split  into  two  on  a  quarrel  about  a  clause  in  the 
oath  required  to  be  taken  by  the  burgesses  or  freemen  of 
some  of  the  Scots  burghs  declaratory  of  their  profession  and 
hearty  allowance  of  '  the  true  religion  at  present  professed 
within  the  realm,  and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof;'  the 
larger  division,  who  held  that  the  oath  might  conscientiously 
be  taken  by  Seceders,  calling  themselves  Burghers,  their 
opponents  taking  the  name  of  Anti-burghers.  But  in  1820 
the  Burghers  and  Anti-burghers  coalesced  again  into  the 
United  Associate  Synod. 

The  practice  of  subscribing  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove- 
nant was  made  imperative  upon  all  members  of  the  Seces- 
sion by  the  Associate  Synod  in  1744;  but  although  the  act 
of  the  synod  has  never,  we  believe,  been  repealed,  it  fell 
into  disuetude  after  a  few  years.  C)ne  chief  cause  of  this 
was  the  growth  among  the  Seceders  of  opinions  adverse  tc 
the  principle  of  national  religious  establishments  altoge- 
ther, a  principle  strongly  mainta.ned,  and  placed  on  very 
high  groundi  in  the  GoTeiWBt.  But  this.ehuige  of  aeot*- 
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ment  gave  lue  in  1806  to  the  separation  of  another  portion 
of  the  body,  who,  adhering  to  the  principle  of  an  estahlished 
church,  which  the  founders  of  the  secession,  although  ob- 
jecting to  some  things  in  the  existing  constitution  or  prac- 
tice of  the  church  of  Scotland,  undoubtedly  held,  called 
themselves  the  Original  Seceders ;  and  these  are  also  divided 
into  the  Original  Burghers  and  the  Original  Anti-burghers. 
A  good  many  of  the  congregations  of  the  Original  Burgher 
Synod  have'lately  rejoined  the  national  church. 

All  the  divisions  of  the  Seceders,  we  believe,  agree  in 
adapting  as  their  standards,  in  addition  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  what  is  called  tlie  First  or  Extra  Ju- 
dicial Testimony,  emitted  by  their  founder  Erskine  and  his 
brethren  in  1 733,  and  a  more  extended  exposition  of  their 
principles  and  views,  known  as  the  Second  or  Judicial  Tes- 
timony, which  they  published  in  1738.  The  United  Asso- 
i-iale  Synod,  to  which  the  great  mass  of  the  Seceders  belong, 
DOW  comprehends  about  350  congregations,  arranged  in  23 
presbyteries.  The  entire  population,  including  oiembers, 
liearers,  and  children,  belonging  to  all  the  branches  of  the 
Secession  church  may  be  estimated  at  about  350,000. 

{HittoriaU  Aeeount  of  the  Rite  and  Progress  qfthe  Se- 
rettion,  by  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Haddington ;  Life  and 
Diary  of'the  Reverend  Ebenezer  Erskine,  by  the  Reverend 
Dunald  Frnser,  of  Kennoway,  1831 ;  M'Culloch's  Statistical 
Aecotml  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  ii.) 

SECHKM.    [Pai.estink.1 

SE'CKENDORF,  VEIT  LUDWIG  VON,  was  born  on 
the  20th  of  December,  1 626,  at  Herzuirenaurach  near  Er- 
lan;^n.      He  belonged  to  an  old  and  noble  family  of  Fran- 
cDuia.  and  his  father  held  a  high  post  in  the  army  of  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  during  the  Thirty  Years' war.    The  boy  lived 
with  his  mother  partly  at  Coburg,  partly  at  Muhlhaasen,  and 
partly  at  Erfurt.    He  began  his  studiesat  the  gymnasium  of 
Coburg  in  1638;  hut  Ernest,  duke  of  Gotha,  invited  him  to 
the  gymnasium  of  Gotha;  and  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  was  executed  in  1642  by  a  Swedish  court-martial,  the 
duke  acted  towards  the  youth  with  all  the  care  of  a  father. 
The  young  man  showed  great  talent  and  unusual  diligence, 
and  persons  of  the  highest  rank  gave  him  their  protection 
and  encouragement.     From  1643  till  1646  he  studied  in  the 
university  of  Strassburg ;  and  applied  most  zealously  not 
only  to  jurisprudence,  history,  and  classical  literature,  but 
to  philosophy  aiui  theology.     After  he  had  completed  his 
studies,  he  made  a  journey  through  the  Netherlands,  and 
wai  appointed  page  to  the  duke  of  Gotha,  who  not  only 
superintended  his  practical  training  as  a  statesman,  but  en- 
trusted him  with  the  care  of  his  library.    Seckendorf  now 
gradually  rose  from  the  lower  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
duke's  service,  and  in  1664  he  vas  appointed  privy  council- 
lor and  chancellor.    In  all  his  offices  be  took  a  most  active 
part  in  the  important  changes  which  the  duke  made  in  the 
administration  of  his  dominions,  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of 
religion  and  the  education  of  the  people.     For  reasons  which 
are  not  known,  Seckendorf,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1664, 
left  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Gotha,  and  entered  that  of 
Moritz,  duke  of  Zeitz,  who  appointed  him  his  privy  coun- 
cillor, chancellor,  and  president  of  the  consistory.     In  his 
Dew  sphere  Seckendorf  showed  the  same  activity  and  good 
will  towards  the  people  as  before;  but  owing  to  some  mea- 
sures which  he  had  proposed,  be  became  involved  in  dis- 
putes with  the  clergy ;  and  when  Duke  Moritz  died  in  1681, 
he  laid  down  his  offices,  and  retired  to  his  country-seat, 
Measel wits  near  AUenburg.     In  1691  Frederic  III.,  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  invited  him  to  Berlin  as  his  privy  councillor, 
ind  also  appointed  him  chancellor  of  the  newly  established 
University  of  Halle.     Seckendorf  accepted  the  oiTer,  bnt 
ilied  in  the  year  following,  1692,  at  Halle. 

Seckendorf  as  a  statesman  showed  great  judgment  and 
ikill  in  the  complicated  affairs  of  the  various  houses  of 
Saxony,  but  be  was  more  distinguished  as  a  political  writer, 
an  historian,  a  scholar,  and  a  theologian.  Hiii  principal 
political  work  is — '  Deutscher  Fiirstenstaat,' Gotha,  1665, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  thought  the  most  useful  manual 
of  political  science.  His  theological  and  historical  works 
are: 'Compendium  Historiee  Ecclesiasticae,'  Leipzig,  1666; 
this  work  was  completed  by  Artopnus;  'Der  Cnristen- 
staat,'  Leipzig,  1685;  'Comraentarius  Historicus  et  Apolo- 
geticusde  Lutfaeranismo,'  &c.,  Leipzig,  1688,  &c.,  3  vols, 
fill.:  it  ii  chiefly  directed  against  Maiinbourg, '  Histoire  du 
Lllfa^naisaie.'  Seckendorf  also  wrote  several  smaller  dis- 
nines  in  German,  and  sacred  hymns,  some  of  which  ire 


still  sang  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany.  Sea 
Scbreber, '  HistoriaViteeet  Merilorum  Viti  Ludoviei  &  Seck- 
endorf,' Leipzig,  1733,  4to. 

SECKBR.  THOMAS,  born  1693,  died  1768,  a  earned 
and  eminent  prelate  of  the  English  church,  who  was  sue- 
cessively  bishop  of  Bristol  and  Oxford,  and  archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

The  early  history  of  this  distinguished  person  is  essentially 
different  firam  that  of  many  other  persons  whose  early  life, 
progress,  and  final  success  in  the  church  we  have  had  to  de- 
scribe ;  for  while  they  have  usually  gone  from  the  endowed 
grammar-schools  to  the  universities  of  the  realm.  Seeker 
(being  born  of  parents  who  were  not  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  hut  dissenters  from  it),  after  he  had  been  trained 
in  the  grammar-school  at  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire,  where 
a  sister  much  older  than  himself  and  her  husband  Mr. 
Milnes  resided  (two  relatives  who  had  much  to  do  with 
his  early  training),  was  sent  to  an  academy  which  the  dis- 
senters of  the  north  of  England  had  established  at  a  village 
called  Attercliffe,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Chesterfield. 
It  was  intended  for  the  education  of  dissenting  ministers^ 
and  for  that  profession  young  Seeker  was  designed.  Many 
ministers  who  were  considered  ornaments  to  the  profession 
were  educated  in  this  academy.  But  after  a  residence  of 
two  or  three  years,  he  was  removed  to  another  establish- 
ment of  the  same  kind,  in  which  the  studies  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  more  liberal  kind,  and  the  learning  communicated 
to  the  pupil  more  exact  and  critical.  This  academy  was 
kept  at  Tewkesbury,  and  at  the  head  of  it  was  Mr.  Jones,  a 
divineof  considerable  eminence.  Here  Seeker  found  Samuel 
Chandler  going  through  the  same  course  with  himself,  who 
was  a  niinister  of  much  celebrity  among  the  dissenters,  and 
author  of  various  critical  works,  and  Sutler,  the  author  of 
'The  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,'  who  con- 
formed and  became  bishop  of  Durham.  With  both  of  these 
divines  Seeker  formed  an.  intimacy,  and  they  remained  on 
friendly  terms  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

It  was  in  these  academies  that  the  foundation  was  laid  of 
those  eminent  theological  attainments  by  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished, of  which  his  printed  works  are  some  proof,  but 
there  is  still  stronger  evidence  in  his  manuscript  notes  on 
the  Scriptures,  which  still  remain  in  the  library  at  Lam- 
beth. 

When  he  left  the  academy,  the  natural  course  would  have 
been  that  he  should  have  settled  as  the  minister  of  a  dis- 
senting congregation.  He  preached  among  the  dissenters 
occasionally,  but  he  never  became  the  settled  pastor  of  any 
dissenting  congregation.  Perhaps  the  excellencies  of  his 
character  were  not  appreciated  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
by  the  persons  amongst  whom  he  fell.  However,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  be  soon  determined  to  abandon  the  path  which 
had  been  chalked  oat  for  him,  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  attending  lectures  in  London,  and 
going  afterwards  to  Paris. 

There  were  persons  however  who  were  unwilling  that  the 
talents  and  attainments  of  Seeker  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  way  that  was  first  intended,  though  not  as  a  non- 
conformist to  the  church,  but  as  a  minister  of  the  church 
itself;  and  particularly  his  early  friend  Butler,  who  had 
conformed  and  was  become  preacner  at  the  Rolls,  and  Mr. 
Talbot,  to  whom  Butler  introduced  him,  a  son  of  the  bishop 
of  Durham.  Seeker  was  induced  to  enter  fully  into  the 
question  of  conformity,  and  his  deliberations  issued  in  the 
determination  to  enter  the  church.  He  entered  himself  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  in  a  very  short  time  was  or- 
dained by  the  bishop  of  Durham;  this  was  in  1723. 

His  progress  in  the  church  was  rapid.  He  was  made 
chaplain  to  bishop  Talbot ;  had  the  living  of  Houghton-le- 
Spring,  which  he  soon  exchanged  for  that  of  Ryton,  both  in 
the  diocese  of  Durham  ;  but  in  1732  he  was  brought  into  a 
more  public  sphere  of  action,  being  nominated  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains,  and  rector  of  St  James's,  Piccadilly.  Early 
in  1735  he  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol:  n  1737  be  was 
translated  to  Oxford,  In  1750  he  gave  up  the  rectory  of 
St.  James's,  in  which  parish  he  had  accomplished  some 
useful  reforms,  and  was  made  dean  of  Saint  Paul's.  In 
1758  he  became  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

In  all  the  various  situations  which  he  was  called  to  fill, 
his  conduct  was  that  of  a  conscientious,  liberal,  and  pious 
man ;  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  acting 
with  moderation  and  discretion.  His  printed  work*  consist 
only  of  sermops,  lectures,  and  charges. 
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He  died  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1768,  and  it  buried  in 
«n  bumble  grave  in  tbe  churchyard  of  LAmbeth  parith. 

SECOND,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  whether  of  time' 
or  of  angular  measure.  [Anolb  ;  Tiiib.]  For  the  deriva- 
tion of  this  word,  lee  Scruplb. 

SECOND,  an  interval  in  music,  a  discord,  the  ratio  of 
which  is  9 : 8.  Of  seconds  there  are  three  kinds :  the  minor 
second,  or  semitone,  as  b  f  ;  tbe  miyor  second,  c  d  ;  and 
the  extreme  sharp  second,  c  olt.    Ex. : 


SECOND-SIGHT,  a  power  believed  to  be  possessed  by 
some  persons  in  the  highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  of 
foreseeing  future  events,  erpecially  of  a  disastrous  kind,  by 
means  of  a  spectral  exhibition  of  the  persons  whom  these 
events  respect,  accompanied  with  such  emblems  as  denote 
their  fiite. 

Jamieson  says, '  Whether  this  power  was  communicated 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland 
by  the  northern  nations,  who  so  long  had  possession  of  the 
latter,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  traces  of  tbe 
same  wonderful  faculty  may  be  found  among  the  Scandi- 
navians. Isl.  ranukygn  denotes  one  who  is  endowed  with 
the  power  of  seeing  spirits :  "  qui  tali  visu  prteter  na- 
turam  prteditus  est.  ut  spiritus  et  dtemones  videat.  opara 
etiam  visu  penetret"  Verel.  Ind.  The  designation  is  formed 
from  ramm^ur,  viribus  pollens,'  and  tkygn,  videns ;  q. «. 
powerful  in  vision.' 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  carefully  examined  the  questions  of  the  <econd- 
sigbt;  but  neither  he  nor  Dr.  Beattie  could  find  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  reality. 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statutietil  Account  of  Scotland, 
vol.  iii.,  8vo.,  Edinb.,  1792,  p.  380,  the  minister  of  Applecross, 
in  the  county  of  Ross,  speaking  of  bis  parishioners,  says, 
*  with  them  the  belief  of  the  second-sight  is  general.' 

In  MacCulloch's  IFettum Itland*  ofSeotUmd.  8vo.,  Lond  , 
1819,  vol.  ii.,  p.  .32,  ibe  author  says, '  To  have  circumnavigated 
tbe  Western  Isles  without  even  mentioning  the  second-sight 
would  be  unpardonable.  No  inhabitant  of  St.  Kilda  pre- 
tended to  have  been  forewarned  of  our  arrival.  In  fact  it  has 
undergone  the  fate  of  wiichcraA ;  ceasing  to  be  believed,  it 
has  ceased  to  exist.' 
In  the  Erse  the  second-sight  is  called  Taiich. 
(Johnson's  Works.  Murphy's  edit.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  329 ;  Beat- 
tie's  £t«(W(,  8V0.,  Edinb.,  1776,  p.  480;  Brand's  Papular 
Antiq^  ed.  4  to.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  479;  Jamieson't  Btynudog.  Dic- 
tionary, Supplem.,  in  voc.) 

SECONDARY,  a  name  given  to  any  circle  on  the 
■phere  with  reference  to  another  circle:  if  the  latter  be 
called  primary,  the  former  it  secondary  when  it  passes 
through  tbe  polet  of  the  primary.    [Sfhxrb.] 

SECRETARY  (Fiwnch,  Seertlaire),  one  entrusted  with 
the  secrets  of  his  office  or  employer ;  one  who  writes  for 
another.  Its  remote  origin  is  the  Latin  tecretum.  Tbe 
phraM 'notarius  secretorum'  is  applied  by  Vopiscus  (£><V. 
Aurelianus)  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  tbe  emperor  Aure- 
lian.  This  appellation  was  of  very  early  use  in  England  : 
Archbitbop  Becket,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  had  his  'xe- 
cretariut ;  although  the  person  who  conducted  the  king's 
correspondence,  till  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  was 
called  his  clerk  only,  probably  from  the  office  being  held  by 
an  eeclesiaatic  "rhe  first  time  the  title  of  'aecretariui 
notter'  occur*  is  in  the  37lh  Hen.  III.,  1253. 
SECRETARY-BIRD.  [Gyfoobranus.] 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE.  The  office  of  secretary  of 
state  is  one  of  very  antient  date,  and  the  person  who  fills  it 
has  been  called  variously  '  the  king's  chief  secretary,' '  prin- 
cipal secretary,'  and,  after  the  Restoration, '  principal  aecre- 
tary  of  state.'  He  was  in  fkct  the  king's  private  secretary, 
and  had  custody  of  the  king's  signet  The  duties  of  the 
office  were  originally  performed  by  a  single  person,  who  bad 
the  aid  of  four  clerks.  The  statute  27  Henry  VIH.,  e.  1 1, 
regulating  tbe  fee*  to  be  taken  by  '  the  king's  clerks  of  bis 
grace's  tignet  and  privy  teal,'  direett  that  all  grants  to  be 
patted  under  anyof  hia  majesty's  seals  shall,  before  they  are 
to  sealed,  be  brought  and  delivered  to  the  king's  principal 
secretary  or  to  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  signet.  The  division 
of  tbe  oBoe  between  two  peraont  it  said  to  have  occurred  at 


the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  two  secretaries  were  not  until  long  afterwards  of  equal 
rank.  Thus  we  find  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  addressed  as  her  majesty's  principal 
secretary  of  state,  although  Dr.  Tliomas  Wilson  was  his 
colleague  in  tbe  office.  Clarendon,  when  describing  the 
chief  ministers  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
mentions  the  two  secretanes  of  state, '  who  were  not  in  those 
days  officers  of  that  magnitude  tbey  have  been  since ;  being 
only  to  make  dispatches  upon  the  conclusion  of  councils, 
not  to  govern  or  preside  in  those  councils.'  Nevertheless 
the  principal  secretary  of  state  must,  by  bis  immediate  and 
constant  access  to  the  king,  have  been  always  a  person  o> 
great  influence  in  the  stale.  The  statute  31  Henry  VIII., 
c.  10,  gives  the  king's  chief  secretary,  if  he  is  a  baron  or  a 
bishop,  place  above  all  peers  of  the  same  degree ;  and  if 
enacts  that  if  be  is  not  a  peer,  be  shall  have  a  seat  reserved 
for  him  on  tbe  woolsack  in  parliaraeut ;  and  in  the  Star 
Chamber  and  other  conferences  of  the  council,  that  he  shall 
be  placed  next  to  tbe  ten  great  officers  of  state  named  in 
the  statute.  He  probablv  was  always  a  member  of  the 
privy  council.  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  his  disgrace  earnestly 
implores  Secretary  Gardiner  (afterwards  bishop  of  Win- 
chester), whom  he  addresses  as  a  privy  councillor,  to  inter- 
cede for  him  with  the  king.  (Ellist's  Letters,  vol.  ii.)  Lord 
Camden,  in  his  judgment  in  tbe  case  of  Entick  v.  Carring- 
ton  (11  Hargrave's  State  Trials,  p.  317),  attributes  tbe 
growth  of  the  secretary  of  state's  importance  to  hit  inter- 
course with  ambassadort  and  tbe  management  of  all  the 
foreign  correipondence  of  the  state,  aner  the  policy  of 
having  resident  ministers  in  foreign  courts  was  established 
in  Europe.  Lord  Camden  indeed  denies  that  be  was  an- 
tiently  a  privy  counsellor. 

The  number  of  secreiaries  of  state  seems  to  have  varied 
from  time  to  time:  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  were 
often  only  two ;  but  of  late  years  there  have  been  three  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  whose  duties  are  divided  into  three 
departments,  viz.  for  home  affairs,  foreign  aflTairs,  and  the 
colonies.  Tbey  are  always  made  members  of  the  privy- 
council  and  the  cabinet.  Tbey  are  appointed  (without 
patent)  by  mere  delivery  to  them  of  the  seals  of  office  by 
the  king.  Each  is  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  all 
tbe  three  departments,  and  the  offices  are  all  so  mucli 
counted  to  be  one  and  the  same,  that  upon  being  removed 
from  one  secrelarysbip  of  state  to  another,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  does  not  vacate  his  seat. 

To  the  secretary  of  state  fur  the  home  department  belon<^ 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  within  the  kingdom  and  the 
administration  of  justice  so  far  as  the  royal  prerogative  is 
involved  in  it.  All  patents,  charters  of  incorporation,  com- 
missions of  the  peHce  and  of  inquiry  pass  through  hit 
office.  He  superintends  the  administration  of  affaira  in 
Ireland. 

The  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  conducts  the  correspond- 
ence with  foreign  states,  and  negotiates  treaties  with  them, 
either  through  British  ministers  resident  there,  or  pertoi^ 
ally  with  foreign  ministers  at  this  courL    He  reoommendt 
to  tbe  crown  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consult  to  repre- 
sent Great  Britain  abroad,  and  countersignt  their  warrant*,     i 
The  secretary  for  the  colonial  department  performs  for  the 
colonies  the  same  functions  that  the  secretary  for  the  hooie     ' 
department  performs  for  Great  Britain.     Each  is  assisted     i 
by  two  under-secrelaries  of  state,  nominated  by  himself; 
the  one  being  usually  permanent,  tbe  other  dependent  upon     i 
the  administration  then  in  power.    There  is  likewise  in 
each  department  a  large  establishment  of  clerks  appointed 
by  the  principal  secretary. 

The  power  to  csmmit  persons  on  sutpicion  of  treaton  it 
incidental  to  the  office  of  principal  secretary  of  state — a 
power  which,  though  long  exercised,  has  been  often  dis- 
puted. It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  the  arguments  on 
both  sides;  they  are  discussed  with  great  care  by  Lord 
Camden  in  the  case  above  cited  (Entick  v.  Carrington), 
which  wa*  one  of  the  numerous  judicial  inquiries  arising 
out  of  the  dispute  between  the  Crown  and  John  Wilks  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  conclusions  to 
which  Lord  Camden  comes  are — that  tbe  secretary  of  state 
is  not  a  magistrate  known  to  the  common  law ;  that  the 
power  of  commitment  for  state  otTences,  which  he  has  for 
many  ages  exercised,  was  used  bv  him  as  an  immediate  de- 
legation from  the  person  of  the  king,  a  fact  which  may  be 
inferred,  among  other  things,  from  the  debate*  in  parlianaent 
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fai  tbe  tinM  of  Charles  I,  'when  Secretary  Cook  claimed  the 
Iwwer  on  that  g^round;  that  nevertbeles*  courts  of  justice 
must  recognise  this  power,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  con- 
stant usage  of  it,  supported  by  three  judicial  decisions  in 
favour  of  it  since  the  Revolution,  viz.  by  Lord  Holt  in  169S 
(Rex  V.  Kendal  and  Rowo) ;  by  Chief  Justice  Parker  in 
1711  (Queen  v.  Derby);  and  by  Lord  Hardwicke  in  1734 
(Rex  V.  Earbury).  In  a  mora  recent  case  (King  v.  Despard, 
1798),  Lord  Kenyon  says,  *I  have  no  difBculty  in  saving  that 
the  searetaries  of  state  have  the  right  to  commit,  and  he 
hints  that  Lord  Camden  felt  too  much  doubt  on  the  subject 

There  is  also  a  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  resident  in 
Dublin  (except  when  parliament  is  sitting),  and  having 
always  an  under-secrelary  there.  He  corresponds  with  the 
home  department,  and  is  under  the  authority  of  the  loid- 
lieutenanl.  His  office  is  called  that  of  secretary  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant;  but  it  is  analogous  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state.  He  has  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  been  a 
aember  of  the  cabinet. 

SECRETION,  in  animal  physiology,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  a  substance  is  separated  from  the  blooa  or 
an  analogous  organic  fluid.  The  same  term  is  also  often 
applied  to  the  material  separated.  Secretion  differs  from 
nutrition,  in  which  a  fluid  is  also  at  first  separated  from  the 
blood,  in  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  carried  on,  and  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  fluid  is  afterwards  disposed  of.  In 
nutrition  [NnTKinON]  the  fluid  is  converted  into  the  tissues 
of  the  body  or  into  organized  structures ;  in  secretion  it 
usually  remain*  fluid,  and  if  not,  it  never  acquires  any 
organization. 

Secretion  from  tbe  blood  of  animals  (which  may  be  re- 
guded  as  the  type  of  all  fluids  serving  a  similar  common 
purpose)  takes  place  in  the  interspaces  of  all  the  tissues,  on 
the  sarfkees  of  all  the  membranes,  into  the  interior  of  all 
tbe  cavities  of  the  body,  and  into  the  ducts  of  glands.  ^lu 
the  three  first  situations  the  separation  is  sometimes  called 
exhalation,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  them  it  is  effected  by 
a  force  different  from  that  under  the  influence  of  which  it 
takes  place  in  the  secretion,  peculiarly  so  called,  in  the  glands. 

Tbe  fluid  whieh  keeps  all  the  tissues  moist,  and  which  is 
effused  on  the  firee  surfkces  of  all  the  Mrous  membranes,  is 
exactly  similar  to  the  serum,  or  thinner  fluid  part  of  the 
blood.  It  is,  in  all  probability,  separated  from  the  blood  by 
the  capillary  attraction  of  the  several  tissues,  which  imbibe 
into  their  pores  tbe  thinner  part  of  the  fluid  that  continually 
tiavorses  tliem  in  tbe  minute  capillary  blood-vessels.*  This 
imbibition  is  also  assisted  by  the  pressure  with  which  the 
Mood,  impelled  by  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  is  forced 
upon  the  internal  wall  of  those  vessels :  and  hence  it  is  that 
in  all  eases  in  which,  by  any  obstruction  to  the  circulation 
through  the  veins,  this  pressure  of  the  blood  is  increased, 
some  form  of  dropsy  is  produced ;  for  the  serous  fluid  is 
thus  forced  in  excessive  quantity  into  the  pores  of  the  tis- 
snes,  and  through  the  sur&ces  of  the  membranes,  of  all 
the  parts  in  which  the  circulation  is  obstructed. 

In  ihe  article  Gland,  Secbrnent,  we  have  described  the 
general  character  of  ihe  structures  in  which  the  secretions 
proper  are  produced.  But  since  that  was  written,  the  re- 
searches of  Boehm,  Henle,  and  others  have  rendered  it  pro- 
bable that  tbe  fluid  of  a  secretion  is  not  merely  separated 
from  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  that  ramify  on  the  walls  of 
the  minute  gland-ducts,  and  then  made  to  traverse  at  once 
the  vralls  of  both  those  vessels  and  those  ducts,  but  that  it 
IS  first  collected  in  minute  cells  which  surround  the  termi- 
nations of  the  ducts,  and  that  it  is  only  when  these  cells 
burst  or  have  their  membranes  removea  that  the  secreted 
fluid  is  poured  into  the  gland-duct  Through  it,  it  is  at 
once  eonveyed,  probably  by  the  contractile  power  of  tbe  duct 
and  thoiM  to  which  it  leads,  to  tbe  part  at  which  its  ultimate 
purpose  is  to  be  effected.  While  collected  m  the  minute 
cells  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  fluid  undergoes  changes 
in  its  condition,  and  acquires  the  properties  necessary  for  the 
peculiar  offices  (if  any)  which  it  has  to  perform.  The  nature 
«f  this  change,  and  the  force  by  which  it  is  effected,  are  un- 
known ;  but  we  may  imagine  the  change  to  be  somewhat 
similar  to  that  b^  which  the  juices  contained  in  the  cells  of 
a  fruit  have  their  character  gradually  altered  in  the  process 
of  ripening. 

Tlie  degrees  of  elaboration  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  several   secretions  probably  vary  greatly.    A  part  at 

•  TiMn  fa  III  mm  to  Min*  Uut  Ih*  fluid  wUob  moiilmi  tha  tfaaoM  tai 
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least  of  the  materials  of  tome  of  them  exist  leady  formed  io 
tbe  blood,  as  the  urea  and  laetic  acid  of  the  urine  and  sweat, 
and  some  of  the  principles  of  the  bile ;  of  others  no  trace  can 
be  found  in  the  bl<Md  itself.  The  former  seem  to  require  no 
particular  structure  for  their  separation,  for  though  in  general 
they  are  separated  only  by  their  appropriate  glands,  yet 
when  they  cannot  pass  off  by  them,  tbey  are  found  in  all  th* 
fluids  drawn  from  the  blood  by  the  ordinary  imbibition  of 
the  porous  tissues.  The  other  fluids,  which  are  not  found 
in  the  blood,  are  probably  elaborated  entirely  in  their  re- 
spective  glands,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  analysis 
of  the  blood  is  not  yet  sufficiently  perfect  to  render  it  certain 
that  they  do  not  exist  in  it  ready  funned  and  requiring  only 
to  be  selected  from  its  other  constituents. 

The  purposes  which  the  secretions  serve  are  various. 
Sotne,  as  already  stated,  have  no  other  purpose  than  to 
moisten  the  several  parts  of  the  body;  others  are  appro- 
priated to  the  service  of  important  functions,  ax  the  saliva 
the  gastric  juice,  the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  and  intestina 
fluids,  which  all  assist  in  digestion.  Such  also  are  the  tears, 
which  serve  for  the  cleansing  of  the  front  of  the  eye ;  the 
milk  for  the  food  of  the  offspring ;  and  various  materials  for 
the  defence  and  comfort  of  the  animal,  and  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  species.  Giber  secretions  again,  which  are  com- 
monly called  excretions,  are  the  refuse  of  the  blood,  and  if 
retained  in  it  would  exercise  an  injurious  influence  on  the 
whole  economy ;  such  are  the  cutaneous  perspiration,  the 
urine,  and  those  parts  of  the  bile  and  intestinal  fluids  which 
are  not  used  in  digestion. 

For  the  account  of  particular  secretions  we  must  refer  to 
the  articles  relating  specially  to  them  or  to  the  parts  by 
which  they  are  produced,  such  as  Bilk;  Gland;  Intes- 
TiNBs;  Liter;  MaiihAry  Gland;  Milk;  Mucus;  Pan 
CRXAs:  Saliva;  Skin:  Stouacb;  Stc. 

SECRETIONS.  VEGETABLE,  are  those  productr 
found  in  plants  which  are  chiefly  the  result  of  tbe  decompo- 
sition of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  carbon 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in  tbe  article  Sap.  [Sap.] 
These  secretions  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  oonstitutn 
the  great  bulk  of  tbe  solid  parts  of  the  plant  The  differ 
ences  observed  in  the  hardness  and  durobilitv  of  the  wood, 
the  colour  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  the  flavour  of  tha 
various  fruits,  the  medicinal  and  economictil  properties  of 
all  parto  of  plants,  are  dependent  on  the  iisiure  of  the 
secretions  that  constitute,  and  are  deposited  within,  these 
tissues.  The  intricate  and  delicate  chemistry  by  which  the 
secretions  of  plants,  possessing  so  many  and  varied  proper- 
ties, are  elaborated  from  so  small  a  number  of  elementary 
constituents,  is  at  present  very  imperfectly  understood.  We 
however  know  that  whatever  compounds  may  be  found 
in  the  structure  of  plants,  the  elements  of  which  they 
are  composed  are  derived  from  external  sources,  and  that 
the  chemical  processes  by  which  their  elements  are  combined 
obey  similar  laws  to  those  which  govern  them  when  ind* 
pendent  of  the  influence  of  vitality. 

In  the  lowest  forms  of  plants  we  find  the  simple  cell  en. 
dowed  with  the  power  of  abstracting  from  the  medium  in 
which  it  lives  the  elementary  matters  which  it  combines  in 
those  forms  that  are  essential  to  its  existence.  In  tbe 
simple  cell  the  changes  which  are  thus  effected  are  very 
few,  but  as  we  ascend  in  tbe  sctale  of  organization  the  cells 
are  united.  Their  forms  are  varied,  the  functions  which 
were  performed  by  one  cell  are  assigned  to  different  sets  of 
cells,  and  the  compounds  required  by  the  plant  and  the 
changes  in  its  elementary  matters  become  more  numerous 
and  complicated.  In  the  article  Sap  it  was  staled  what  the 
nature  of  thuse  elements  is,  which,  on  being  introduced  into 
tbe  system  of  the  plant,  constitute  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  those  secretions  on  which  the  growth 
and  existence  of  plants  depend,  and  in  this  place  we  shall 
proceed  to  enumerate  those  secretions  and  state  their  pro- 
perties. 

I.  0/  General  or  Nutritiou*  Secretiont.—Theie  are  found, 
in  one  form  or  another,  in  all  plants,  and  are  sometimes  col- 
lected in  large  quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  plant,  to 
serve  as  material  for  its  future  growth.  They  have  hence 
been  called  general  and  nutritious  secretions.  They  seem 
to  he  more  immediately  the  result  pf  the  union  of  tbe  ele- 
ments of  water  with  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid 
than  any  of  the  other  secretions,  and,  on  account  of  their 
composition,  have  been  called,  by  De  Candolle,  Hydro-oat^ 
bonatei.  The  relative  quantities  of  their  component  partSi 
according  to  6ay-Lussao  and  Th£nard,  are  as  follows  -.-^ 
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CnboB. 

OxyfMii 

rTydrogBn 

Oum 

.     42-23 

60-84 

6-93 

Sugar    . 

.     42-27 

60-63 

6-90 

Siarch  . 

43 -$5 

4968 

6-77 

Lignine 

.     52-00 

41-26 

5-76 

It  will  be  leen  that  there  is  a  great'similarity  in  the  com- 
potitton  of  all  these  substances,  and  that  only  a  small  ad- 
dition or  abstraction  of  elementary  matter  will  convert  the 
one  into  the  other.  There  are  two  remaining  substances, 
albumen  and  gluten,  which,  in  addition  to  the  other  ele- 
mentary bodies,  contain  nitrogen.  Their  composition  in 
100  parts  is  as  follows: — 

Cubon.      Oxy|«n.    Hjrdiogm.    NItngen. 
Albumen      .       .     52-8        23-8         7'6  15*7 

Gluten .  .     55-7        22-0        7-8  14-5 

\.  Gum  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  these  secretions, 
and  in  some  of  its  forms  appears  to  be  the  first  product 
which  is  formed  by  plants.  Vegetable  mucus,  which  is  the 
most  simple  form  of  gum,  exists  in  a  dissoWed  state  in  many 
of  the  Cryptogamia,  also  in  Malvacee,  LiliacegD,  Orchidacese, 
and  many  of  the  Boraginacese.  In  many  other  plants  gum 
exists  in  a  dissolved  state  in  the  Uuida,  but  becomes  har- 
dened, either  by  being  deposited  in  peculiar  receptacles,  in 
the  leaf  or  other  parts  of  the  plant,  or  by  being  thrown  out 
upon  its  surface.  In  this  latter  mode  large  quantities  of 
gum  are  produced  by  some  Leguminous  plants.  The  various 
sorts  of  gum-acacia  found  in  the  markets  are  produced  from 
the  Acaeia  Arabica,  A.  Senegal.,  A.  tortilit,  &c.  [Gnu.] 
The  substance  called  Bcusorin  isa\so  a  modification  of  gum. 
It  differs  in  not  being  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  takes  up 
fifty  times  its  weight,  forming  a  kind  of  jelly.  In  chemical 
composition  it  differs  from  gum  in  containing  less  carbon. 
Vegetable  jelly,  or  Pscten,  is  another  form  of  gum.  It  re- 
sembles bassorin  in  some  of  its  properties,  but  is  at  last  en- 
tirely soluble  in  cold  water.  With  saccharine  matter  and 
various  acids  it  exists  in  the  juice  of  most  fruits,  as  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  gooseberries,  oranges,  &c.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  Huid  called  cambium,  which  is  secreted  be- 
tween the  bark  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  spring.  Ac- 
cording to  Braconnot,  pecten  is  capable  of  forming  an  acid 
and  uniting  with  alkalis. 

2.  Sugar  is  the  secretion  which  is  found  in  the  next 
greatest  abundance  to  gum,  and  the  chemical  analysis  will 
point  out  how  Httle  change  is  required  for  the  formation 
of  this  substance  from  gum.  It  is  very  generally  diffused 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  if  it  does  not  exist 
in  the  fully  developed  plant,  it  is  always  found  in  the  seed 
during  the  germinationof  the  young  plant.  [Germination.] 
There  are  several  varieties  of  sugar,  or  saccharine  principles, 
developed  in  plants,  which  have  received  different  names,  as 
cane-sugar,  or  the  sugar  of  commeree,  grape-sugar,  liquo- 
rice, manna,  &c.    [Sttoab.] 

3.  Starch,  or  Fecula,  is  the  most  abundant  of  the  nutrient 
secretions  of  plants,  and  is  most  used  by  man.  It  differs 
slightly  in  composition  flrom  the  two  last,  and  an  addition 
of  carbon  and  abstraction  of  oxygen  will  convert  it  into 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  little 
granules,  which  are  always  surrounded  by  a  delicate  tissue, 
which  becomes  coloured  blue  by  iodine.  As  it  is  the  great 
source  of  nutriment  for  the  younger  parts  of  plants,  it  is  found 
deposited  in  the  cellular  ti:3suu  in  almost  all  the  organs  of 
plants,  as  in  the  tubers  intended  to  nourish  young  shoots, 
in  all  deshy  roots  and  bulbs  or  rootstocks  which  have  to 
furnish  food  to  young  stems,  in  the  stems,  the  receptacles, 
seeds,  or  other  parts  of  plants  where  it  may  be  required  for 
affording  nutriment  to  the  younger  growing  organs  of  the 
plant.  [Stabch.]  In  what  manner  the  granules  of  starch 
are  appropriated  by  the  younger  parts  of  the  plant  we  are 
in  a  great  measure  ignorant :  when  removed  from  the  plant, 
starch  requires  boiling  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  this  is 
effected  by  the  bursting  of  the  tissue  that  envelopes  the 
granule.  This  process  must  take  place  in  the  introduction 
of  the  starch  to  the  younger  parts  of  the  plant,  but  it  cannot 
be  by  the  same  agency,  and  is  probably  the  effect  of  causes 
that  have  hitherto  evaded  observation. 

4.  Lignint  is  the  ultimate  result  of  vegetation  upon  the 
secretions  previously  mentioned.  Gum,  sugar,  and  starch 
are  produced  and  th«n  converted  into  lignine,  which  is 
a  harder  secretion  than  the  former,  and  is  found  to  con- 
stitute the  principal  ingredient  that  is  deposited  in  the  har- 
dened tissues  of  plants.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  che- 
mical composition  by  possessing  less  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
tnd  more  carboo.    It  tbus  Dossesiet  1«m  of  the  elementt  of 


water  and  mor«  solid  matter,  and  it  is  probably  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  latter  that  the  timber  of  various  trees 
differs  in  hardness  and  durability.  The  following  are  the 
proportions  of  carbon  in  various  kinds  of  wood,  according  X» 
Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  and  Prout: — 

Connonna-wood       .         .       55       per  cent 
Iron- wood       .         .         .      53*44      „ 
Oak        ....       52-53      „ 
Beech    ....       51*45      „ 
Box        ....       50  „ 

Willow  .         .         .       49*80      „ 

We  may  sum  up  the  changes  which  these  various  secre- 
tions undergo,  in  the  language  of  the  writer  of  the  article 
•Botany,*  in  the  Library  qf  Ui^ul  Knowledge: — 'The 
rising  sap  passes  into  the  leaves  charged  with  carbonic  acid 
or  matter  capable  of  being  converted  into  it ;  it  loses  a  large 
proportion  of  its  water  by  evaporation,  and  of  its  oxygen  by 
the  decomposition  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  becomes  re- 
duced to  carbon  and  water  in  an  inspissated  state,  which  i.s 
^um  when  free,  and  lignine  when  fixed.  From  the  ligninc 
IS  organised  the  tissue  among  which  the  gum  circulates  for 
its  support  and  consolidation,  and  within  which  it  is  also 
enclosed  and  elaborated  into  various  other  principles,  re- 
maining as  starch  when  but  little  changed.  A  portion  of  the 
gum  settles  downwards  through  the  stem ;  that  part  which 
is  in  the  bark,  being  intercepted  by  no  opposing  current, 
finds  its  way  to  the  roots;  that  part  in  the  alburnum  is 
caught  by  the  ascending  sap,  dissolved  in  it  and  carried 
again  into  the  leaves,  there  to  undergo  changes  similar  to 
what  it  had  previously  experienced.  Whenever  the  gum 
meets  in  its  course  with  cells  that  are  empty,  it  is  absorbed 
by  them,  and  becomes  subject  to  their  special  vital  powers, 
changing  to  the  principles  which  each  particular  species  or 
organ  has  the  property  of  elaborating,  and  the  most  readily 
to  those  which,  like  sugar,  have  the  greatest  chemical 
resemblance  to  itself  (pp.  lOU,  101). 

5.  Albumen,  Glutin,  or  EmuMn,  is  one  of  the  vegetable 
secretions  that  contain  nitrogen,  and  which  thus  form  a  link 
between  the  proximate  elements  of  animal  and  vegetable 
tissues.  Glutin  is  found  in  the  milk  of  all  plants,  and  also 
with  the  starch  found  deposited  in  various  seeds.  Fluids 
in  which  it  is  contained  become  flocky  when  exposed  to  heat. 
It  is  also  thrown  down  from  them  by  acids,  alcohol,  and 
tannin.  When  the  tubers  of  the  potato  are  submitted  to 
heat,  a  glairy  fluid  is  separated  which  contains  glutin.  la 
the  milk  of  the  cow-tree  it  is  found  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. When  it  occurs  in  the  seeds  of  plants,  it  is  some- 
times called  Emuliin,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  milkiness  of 
the  fluids  called  emulsions,  formed  by  rubbing  seeds  of 
various  kinds  with  water. 

6.  Gluten  is  another  compound  containing  nitrogen,  and 
is  found  frequently  in  combination  with  the  lost  substance 
and  starch.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  in  the 
seeds  of  gramineous  and  leguminous  plants.  When  moist, 
it  is  a  while,  transparent,  tenacious,  elastic,  glutinous  sub- 
stance. When  d^,  it  is  colourless  and  scentless,  and  inso- 
luble in  water.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  acids, 
and  is  precipitated  from  the  latter  by  ferro-cyanuret  of  po- 
tassium. All  fluids  in  which  it  may  be  present  combined 
with  sugar  are  capable  of  fermentation,  and  it  forms  the 
basis  of  the  several  ferments  that  are  used  Ibr  exciting  this 
process.  Both  gluten  and  emulsin  are  important  agents  in 
the  nutrition  of  plants;  their  presence  also  indicates  the 
comparative  nutritious  qualities  of  food  for  man,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  analyses  from  De  Candolle: — 
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6*00 
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II.  Of  Special  or  Local  Secretions. — The  greatest  variety 
in  the  secretions  of  plants  is  in  those  which  are  not 
generally  secreted  and  diffused  throughout  the  system  of 
the  plant,  but  are  either  secreted  in  a  particular  part  of 
plants  for  a  special  purpose,  or  are  secreted  by  particular 
species  of  plants.  These  may  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of 
acids,  alkalis,  neuter  principles,  resinous  principles,  colour- 
ing-matters, milks,  oils,  resins,  &c. 

1.  Aeids  are  the  most  numerous  group  of  vegetable 
secratiolis,  and  the  obemiit  ie  constantly  adding  new  ones 
to  their  number     They  an  genermlljr  fbund  in  combination 
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with  tbe  'vmrious  Murths  and  alkalis  which  exi«t  in  plant* ; 
they  are  however  frequently  free,  and  contribute  to  ttie 
llaYour  of  the  Cruiu  of  many  plants.  The  vegetable  acids 
may  bo  divided  into  two  daues:  those  possessing  only  car- 
bon and  oxygen,  as  carbonie  and  oxalic  acids;  and  those  pos- 
sessing hydrogen  in  addition,  as  acetic,  malio.  citric,  tartaric, 
and  equisetic  aeids.  Of  all  the  acids,  acetic  is  most  common 
in  plants,  which  may  be  the  result  of  changes  taking  place 
similar  to  those  which  oeour  in  the  process  of  acetous  fer- 
mentation. The  change  of  elements  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  acid  from  the  feoula  of  vegetables  may  be  seen 
by  tbe  following  atomic  analysis  iicom  Meyen  (.Qlaiism 
Phynohgie,  band  ii.,  p.  301;: — 
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The  most  remarkable  of  the  vegetable  acids  is  tannic 
acid,  or  taunin.  It  is  frequently  placed  among  the  neuter 
principles  of  vegetation,  but  it  reddens  litmus,  combines 
with  salts,  and  in  other  properties  agrees  with  acids.    [Tan- 

HIN.] 

2.  Atkalit. — The  substances  thus  called  resemble  the 
alkalis  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  only  in  the  property  they 
possess  of  uniting  and  fbrming  salts  with  acids.  They  are 
compound  bodies  containing  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen.  They  do  not  dissolve  readily  in  cold  or  hot 
water.  Although  they  diffar  little  in  chemical  composition, 
yet  they  possess  all  the  properties  of  the  plant  in  which 
they  are  produced.  The  following  table  by  Liebig  and 
ethers  gives  the  atomic  constitution  of  tbe  most  powerful  of 
these  alkalis : — 
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To  these  might  be  added  a  long  list  of  others,  as  almost 
every  natural  order  has  its  peculiar  alkali,  which  exists  in 
the  plant  in  a  state  of  combination  with  a  peculiar  aoid. 
The  mode  of  obtaining  these  alkalis  consists  in  adding  a 
strong  mineral  acid  to  a  deooction  of  the  plant,  which  lakes 
up  the  alkali,  and  which  may  be  afterwards  precipitated 
mm  ita  solution  by  some  mineral  alkali. 

3.  A  number  of  principles  have  been  detected  and  de> 
scribed  by  chemists,  which  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline, 
and  have  therefore  been  called  naUer  mrineiple*.  The  pro- 
gress of  chemistry  will  however  probably  place  them  in 
some  of  the  other  classes.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
are  pollenine,  berberine,  asparagine,  emetine,  coffeine,  gen- 
tianine,  and  fungine.  Another  series  of  these  principles  are 
those  which  p»isess  resinous  properties,  and  bence  are  called 
rtnnou*  principUt;  to  these  belong  quassiue,  cathartine, 
elaterine,  piperine,  jalapine,  digitaline,  and  several  other 
principles  named  after  tbe  plants  from  which  they  are 
obtained. 

4.  Colouring-UeMtr*.— In  the  article  Sap  it  was  stated 
that  a  peculiar  substance  called  ehromule  was  the  cause 
of  tbe  green  colour  in  plants  generally,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  substance  may  undergo  some  changes  which 
enable  it  to  give  all  tbe  colours  which  are  observed  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Whether  ehromule  is  the  origin  of 
these  aecretions  or  not,  they  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  carefully  analyzed  by  chemists. 
Colouring-matters  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
which  possess  nitrogen,  and  those  which  are  without  it.  In 
the  former  class  is  indigo,  which  exists  in  a  great  number 
of  leguminous  plants,  and  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merae.  [IiiDioo.]  The  latter  class  contains  tbe  numerous 
r3d,  yellow,  blue,  and  brown  colouring-mai  tcrs,  many  of 
which  possess  peculiar  properties,  a  knowledge  of  which  is 
made  subservient  to  the  art  of  dyeing.  Amongst  these  are 
sautaline,  the  eolouring  principle  of  red  senders  wood; 
polyebroitOk  that  of  saffron ;  rheadme,  that  of  tbe  red  poppy ; 
rhubarbine,  of  rhubarb,  &c. 

».  MiHit,  or  Mifky  Fluidt,  »rfl doc^yionallf  very  abundant 
in  plants,  characterising   entire  families.    Eupl^OFhiAt^XV, 


PapaveracesB,  Apocynaeen,  Asclepiadaees,  Campanulaeeee, 
Convolvulaceee,  and  Artocarpacen,  among  the  Dicotyle- 
dons, and  Liliacete,  Scitamina(«ee,  Aracese,  and  Alismacee, 
among  Monocotyledons,  are  tbe  orders  which  produce  the 
greatest  abundance  of  milk.  But  wherever  it  occurs,  it  must 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  peculiar  secretion,  but'as  a  modi- 
6cation  of  tbe  proper  juice.  The  nature  of  this  juice  and 
the  vessels  through  which  it  flows  have  been  described 
under  Sap.  The  milky  fluids  vary  in  composition  in  differ 
ent  plants :  some  of  them  are  poisonous,  containing  active 
principles,  as  the  milk  of  Papaveraces,  which  contains 
opium  ;  others  contain  caoutchouc  in  great  abundance,  ana 
the  Indian-rubber  of  commerce  is  prepared  from  the  milk 
of  flcus  elastics,  and  plants  belonging  to  the  orders  Apocy- 
naceee  and  Euphorbiacete.  The  cow-tree  yields  a  milk 
which  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet  by  the  natives  of  South 
America,  where  it  grows. 

6.  Oilt  are  secreted  by  plants,  and  are  divided  into  two 
very  distinct  classes,  the  volatile  and  the  fixed.  Tbe  former 
are  the  agents  which  produce  the  various  odours  of  plants, 
and  can  be  collected  by  distillation  from  the  tissues  in 
which  they  are  deposited.  The  latter  exist  in  the  cells  erf 
cellular  tissue  of  many  plants,  especially  the  seeds,  where 
they  seem  to  perform  the  same  office  as  starch,  gluten,  &c. 
[OimO 

7.  Betin*  are  found  deposited  in  the  tissues  of  plants,  but 
not  in  a  regular  manner,  as  they  form  passages  and  intercel- 
lular cavities  in  the  midst  of  the  tissues.  They  are  occa- 
sionally found  on  the  surface  of  plants,  but  this  is  rather 
the  result  of  accident  than  a  constant  occurrence. 

For  further  information  on  the  physiology  of  secretion  in 
plants  and  the  properties  of  the  various  secretions,  the 
reader  is  refetied  to  Meyen's  Neue*  Syitem  der  Pflaruun 
Fhytiologu;  Bischoff's  Lthrbuch  der  Botanik ;  Library  of 
Ui^ul  Knowledge,  '  BoUny.' 

SECT  (from  the  Latin  Seeta).  Two  accounts  are  given 
of  tbe  origin  of  this  word.  By  some  persons  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  derivative  (tf  tequ-or  (eeeu-tut),  '  to  follow.' 
By  others  it  is  derived  from  ue-o  (see-itw),  '  to  cut.'  It 
is  in  this  case,  as  in  many  similar  instances,  not  easy  to 
decide  between  the  pretensions  of  the  two;  and  it  is  Cu 
from  being  imorobable  that  some  persons  may  have  used 
the  word  as  a  aerivative  from  one  verb,  and  others  as  de- 
rived from  the  other. 

The  *ecU  of  philosophers  in  antient  times  seem  rather  to 
have  been  persons  who  were/bi2ou)er«  of  some  distinguished 
teacher,  than  persons  cut  off  from  any  general  mass.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  word  in  its  now  more  common  and 
fiimiliar  use,  namely,  as  denoting  a  particular  community 
of  Christians,  the  idea  then  predominates  of  eeparation,  ad- 
ting  off,  over  that  of  following.  Thus  no  one  thinks  of 
calling  the  Catholic  church  a  sect;  and  none,  except  it  was 
designed  to  disparage  and  dishonour  it,  would  call  the  En- 
glish Protestant  church  a  sect  But  when  we  descend  be- 
low it,  we  then  see  religious  communities  small  in  their 
numbers,  and  comparatively  insignificant,  who  are  cut  ojff 
trota  a  church,  either  by  their  own  act,  or  by  some  sup- 
posed or  real  act  of  usuipation  and  unchristian  tyranny  on 
the  part  of  tbe  larger  community.  Thus  the  Quakers  are 
a  sect,  the  Anabaptists  are  a  sect,  tbe  Methodists  are  a  sect, 
and  the  Independents  and  English  Presbyterians  now  are 
sects,  though  tbey,  and  especially  the  latter,  were  for  some 
time  in  existence  without  falling  under  tbe  description  of  a 
sect,  being  still  incorporated  in  the  church,  in  wbicb  they 
sought  to  accomplish  certain  reforms.  In  other  systems  there 
are  similar  bodies  of  sectaries. 

SECTION,  the  curve  made  by  the  intersection  of  two 
surfaces.  In  the  graphical  arts  it  means  generally  a  plane 
section,  and  most  frequently  a  vertical  section,  the  hori- 
zontal section  being  called  tbe  plan.  lu  architectural'  de- 
signs, the  longest  vertical  section  is  usually  called  the  ele 
vation,  tbe  term  section  being  restricted  to  vertical  sections 
which  are  perpendicular  to  the  elevation. 

SECTOR  (Geometry),  the  figure  made  by  two  straight 
lines  which  meet,  and  a  curve  which  cuts  them  both.  The 
moat  common  is  tbe  circular  sector,  made  by  two  radii  of  a 
circle  and  the  arc  which  they  include.  If  r  be  the  radius 
in  linear  units,  and  0  (he  angle  measured  in  theoreticai 
units  [Angle],  the  area  of  the  sector  is  ^  r*  0  square  units; 
but  according  as  the  angle  is  expressed  in  degrees  and  frac- 
tions of  a  degree,  in  minutes  and  fractions  of  a  minute,  or 
in  seconds  and  fractions  of  a  second,  the  area  is  found 
by  tbe  first,  seopod,  or  third  of  the  fpl|o\ring  formulse  r— 
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SECTOR  (Drawing  Instrument),  ma  instrument  invented 
by  GuNTBR,  which  has  the  appearanee  of  a  small  carpenter's 
rule  marked  with  scales  in  ever;  part;  the  greater  number 
of  these  scales  not  being  laid  down  parallel  to  the  ed^es  of 
the  rule,  but  converging  towards  the  pivot  on  whien  the 
moving  ann  of  the  rule  turns  while  the  instrument  is 
opened.    These  converging  scales  only  properly  belong  to 


the  sector ;  the  others  are  merely  laid  down  tat  eonvenienoe 
on  such  blank  spaces  as  are  left  by  the  converging  or  sec- 
torial scales. 

The  sector  is  a  large  number  of  pairs  of  compasses  packed 
up  into  one,  and  most  explanations  of  the  instrument  at- 
tempt to  describe  them  all  in  one.  It  will  however  be  more 
convenient  to  separate  one  pair  of  compasses  from  the  rest, 
end  to  describe  its  use.  Bach  piece  of  the  ruler  is  marked 
with  the  same  scales.  Take  one  of  these  scales,  O  A,  and  that 
which  corresponds  to  it,  OB ;  then  AOB  is  a  pair  of  com- 
passes which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  Suppose 
two  scales,  say  of  chords,  to  be  laid  down  on  OA  ana  OB, 
which  are  chords  of  90°,  OP  and  OQ  being  radii,  or  chords 
of  60*.  If  OP  be  four  inches,  we  have  then  before  us  two 
scales  of  chorda  with  the  radius  of  four  inches  actually  laid 
down,  and  any  chords  might  be  taken  off  them  as  from  a 
common  scale:  for  instance,  if  the  marks  of  35°  be  at  C 
and  D,  then  either  OC  or  OD  is  the  chord  of  35°  to  a  radius 
of  four  inches.  But  suppose  it  requir«l  to  find  the  chord 
of  35',  not  to  a  radius  of  4  inches,  but  to  one  of  3 '  6 1  inches. 
We  know  that 

4  :  3-61  ::  eh.  33*  (rad.  4)  :  oh.  33'  (rad.  3-61); 

and  the  fourth  term  of  this  proportion  is  to  be  found.  Now 
this  may  be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  without  any 
drawing,  as  follows : — ^Take  a  common  pair  of  compasses, 
and  open  them  to  3*61  on  a  subdivided  scale  of  inches. 
Then  open  the  sector  until  the  points  of  the  compasses  are 
made  to  fall  on  P  and  Q,  which,  if  the  sector  open  rather 
easily,  may  be  done  verv  quickly.  We  have  then  PQ  = 
3*61  inches,  and  CD  is  the  chord  of  33°  to  that  radius ;  for 
by  similar  triangles 

OP  :  PQ  ::  OC  :  CD; 
or    4  :  3-61  ::  ch. 33° (rad. 4)  :  CD; 
whence    CD  =:  ch.  35°  (rad.  3*  61). 

Take  the  compasses  then,  and  fixing  one  point  at  C!,  make 
the  other  tall  on  D ;  the  distance  CD  may  then  be  trans- 
ferred with  the  compasses  to  the  paper,  or  to  the  scales  of 
inches,  according  as  construction  or  arithmetical  estimation 
is  required. 

The  scales  usually  laid  down  upon  the  two  sides  of  com- 
mon sectors,  such  as  are  constructed  upon  a  foot  ruler,  are : 

1.  A  line  of  polygon*,  marked  pol.,  showing  the  sides  of 
polygons  inscribed  in  a  circle.  And  since  the  side  of  the 
hexagon  is  the  radius  of  the  circle,  the  radius  of  the  scale  is 
the  distance  from  O  to  the  figure  6.  Thus,  to  inscribe  a 
polygon  of  ten  sides  in  a  circle  of  two  inches  radius,  open 
the  sector  until  6  and  6  on  the  counterpart  polygon  scales 
•re  two  inches  apart;  then  the  distance  from  10  to  10  on 
the  same  scales  will  be  the  side  of  the  figufe  required. 

2.  A  line  of  chordt,  as  above  described,  the  radius  being 
the  chord  of  60°.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  upon  the  com- 
mon sector  the  whole  length  OA  of  the  scale  is  only  the 
chord  of  60°,  so  that  angles  above  60°  do  Aot  appear.  To 
construct  an  angle  of  more  than  60°,  first  set  off  60°  on  the 
circle  drawn  by  means  of  the  radius,  and  take  the  chord  of 
the  remainder  from  the  sector.  We  think  that  the  sector 
might  be  usefully  copied  in  this  respect  on  the  eommon 
scales :  giving  all  the  length  which  the  proposed  scale  will 
allow,  to  the  diord  of  60°,  instead  of  to  that  of  90°. 

3.  A  line  of  line*,  the  radius  of  which  is  the  sine  of  90°. 
Thus,  to  find  the  upright  side  of  a  right-angled  triangle  hav- 


ing an  hypothenuse  of  3-41  inches,  and  an  angle  of  32*. 
open  the  sector  until  90°  and  90*  on  the  counterpart  lines 
of  sines  are  3*41  inches  apart;  then  the  distanee  from  3-2* 
to  32°  on  the  same  lines  will  be  the  side  required. 

4.  A  line  of  *eeanU,  usually  extending  to  about  75*,  the 
radius  of  course  being  the  secant  of  0*.  This  scale  is  blank 
from  O  to  0°. 

5.  A  first  line  of  tangent*,  from  0*  to  45°,  the  radius 
being  the  tangent  of  43°,  or  the  whole  length  of  the  rule. 

6.  A  second  line  of  tangents,  on  a  smaller  scale,  beginning 
at  45°  and  proceeding  to  about  75°,  the  radius  being  the  tan- 
gent of  45  ,  or  the  dutanoe  from  O  to  the  beginning  of  the 
scale. 

7.  A  line  of  equal  parts  for  operations  answering  to  find- 
ing a  fourth  proportional  to  three  numbers.  Thus  to  find  a 
fourth  proportional  to  36,  47,  and  53,  make  36  and  36  on  the 
counterpart  scales  fall  as  far  apart  as  from  O  to  47 ;  then 
the  distance  from  53  to  53  on  the  same-scales,  measured  on 
the  scale,  will  show  the  fourth  proportional. 

To  write  on  the  applications  of  the  sector  would  be  to 
make  a  treatise  on  graphical  trigonometry :   one  instance 
may  suffice.    It  is  required  to  calculate  the  formula 
sin.  59* 

On  the  counterpart  lines  of  sines  make  38°  and  38*  (by 
opening  the  sector)  iall  as  fiir  apart  as  from  O  to  59°  on  the 
same  scale ;  then  the  distance  from  76  to  76  on  the  coun- 
terpart lines  of  equal  parts  will  show,  on  that  line  of  equal 
parts,  the  numerical  value  of  the  result  required.  Or  make 
38°  and  38*  on  the  counterpart  lines  of  sines  fall  as  far  apart 
as  from  O  to  76  on  the  hue  of  equal  parts ;  then  the  dis- 
tance from  59°  to  59*  on  the  counterpart  lines  of  sines  will 
show  the  result  required  on  the  scale  of  equal  parts. 

The  sector  becomes  an  incorrect  instrument,  compara- 
tively, when  a  great  opening  is  required,  and  also  when 
the  result  is  much  greater  than  the  data  from  which  it  is 
produced.  So  much  accuracy  of  construction  is  necessary, 
that  those  to  whom  the  instrument  is  often  really  useKil 
(not  many,  we  suspect)  should  raiher  procure  the  larger  ones, 
which  are  manunctured  by  the  best  instrument-makers, 
than  be  content  with  the  six-inch  lines  which  are  found  in 
the  common  cases  of  inslramects.  The  sector  is  an  instru- 
ment which  requires  much  more  care  than  the  common 
scales,  and  in  the  use  of  which  experiness  can  be  gained  by 
nothing  but  practice.  Each  scale  is  a  pair  of  parallel  lines 
with  cross  divisions ;  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
compasses  must  be  applied  to  the  inner  of  the  parallel  lines 
in  every  case.  Also  when  the  compasses  are  in  the  hand, 
with  one  point  laid  on  one  of  the  scales,  the  other  scale 
being  about  to  be  moved  to  bring  the  other  point  of  the 
compass  on  the  right  division  of  the  counterpart  scale,  take 
care  to  hold  the  compasses  only  by  that  leg  which  is  laid 
down  on  the  scale. 

SBCTTOR,  ZENITH.    [Zxnith  Sictob.] 

SECULAR,  a  name  given  to  those  variations  in  the 
planetary  motions  which  are  of  long  duration,  so  that  their 
periods  are  better  expressied  in  centuries  than  in  years. 

SBCUNDINE8  JEmbrto.] 

SECUNDUS,  JOHANNES,  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
of  modern  Latin  poets.  His  verses  are  chiefly  amatory,  and 
modelled  after  Catullus,  whose  passionate  and  tender  spirit 
he  had  caught,  without  descending  to  the  extent  of  his  licen- 
tiousness. Like  other  learned  men  of  the  age,  he  took  a 
Latin  name :  why  that  of  Seeundus,  does  not  clearly  appear. 
His  family  name  was  Everts,  which  in  other  languages  is 
softened  into  that  of  Everardi  and  Everard.  His  father 
Nicholas  or  Klaas  Everts,  himself  a  learned  man,  and  a 
distinguished  jurist  and  magistrate,  had  five  sons,  all  more 
or  less  eminent,  among  whom  however  John's  fame  stands 
highest  He  early  showed  that  taste  for  Latin  poetry  to 
which  he  owes  his  reputation ;  but  he  adopted  the  law  as  his 
profession,  and  graduated  with  distinction  at  Bouiges,  in 
1533.  That  his  talents  and  acquirements  were  well  known 
may  be  inferred  from  the  arcnbishop  of  Toledo  having 
chosen  him  for  private  saeretary.  Through  this  connection 
he  obtained  the  notice  and  esteem  of  Charles  V.,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Tunis  in  1334.  Unfortunately  the  climate 
of  Africa  sowed  in  him  the  seeds  of  a  mortal  disease ;  and  he 
was  fain,  instead  of  following  up  his  fortunes  by  accepting 
an  important  post  at  Rome,  to  return  to  his  native  climate, 
only  to  die  at  Toumai^Oetobi^8,jl^^^t)tb>|<^y  age  of 
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Hi*  Latin  poems  are — ^Elegies  (3  books),'Ba8ia,'  Epigrams, 
Oiies,  Eputles,  Funera  (elegies  in  the  English  meaning), 
and  Miscellanies,  one  book  each.  There  are  many  editions, 
among  which  that  of  Leyden,  2  vols.  8vo.,  1821,  is  recom- 
mended. His  works  are  published  jointly  with  those  of  his 
brothers  Nicholas  and  Adrian,  who  assumed  respectively  the 
names  of  Grudius  and  Marius,  under  the  title  Poemata  ei 
Bftgiet  Trhan  EraMtm  Betgarum.  There  are  translations 
of  ihe  'Basia'  into  Engtisli,  French,  &c  Of  the  former, 
that  of  1776,  with  the  Li  To  of  Seoundus,  and  of  the  latter, 
that  bv  Tissot,  1606,  are  said  to  be  the  best. 

SE6uRI'FERA,  a  family  of  Hymenopterous  insecU  of 
•he  section  Terebrantia,  the 'species  of  which  are  chiefly 
distinguished  by  their  having  the  abdomen  sessile,  or  joined 
to  the  ihorax  so  as  to  appear  a  continuation  of  that  part,  and 
not  separated  by  a  slender  peduncle.  In  the  females,  the 
sbdomen  is  provided  with  a  saw-like  appnratus,  which  not 
only  serves  for  depositing  the  eggs,  but  for  preparing  a  place 
for  their  reception.  The  larvae  greaily  resemble  those  of 
lepidopterous  insects,  and,  like  them,  feed  upon  plants ;  they 
are  cylindrical,  soft,  and  fleshy ;  have  the  head  vertical,  and 
the  three  thoracic  segments  each  provided  with  a  pair  of  legs: 
besides  these,  the  abdomen  is  often  provided  wilh  pro-legs. 

The  SetMri/era  are  divided  by  Lalreille  into  two  sections, 
the  Tenthredinetce  and  the  Urocerata.  The  first  corre- 
sponds with  the  genus  Tenthredo  of  Linnnus,  the  species  of 
which  have  the  mandibles  elongated  and  compressed ;  the 
maxiUanr  palpi  are  six-jointed,  and  the  labial  have  four 
joints;  the  four  wings  are  always  divided  by  the  nervures  into 
numerous  cells.  The  abdomen  is  composed  of  ■nine  segments, 
the  last  of  which  is  provided  with  an  oviduct  composed  of 
two  serrated  lamelln ;  these  are  pointed  and  lodged  between 
two  others  forming  a  kind  of  sheath.  By  means  of  this 
saw-like  ovipositor  the  female  Tenthredo  bores  holes  in  the 
stems  and  other  parts  of  plants,  in  which  she  deposits  her 
e;gs.  In  each  hole,  after  the  egg  or  eggs  are  deposited,  a 
liquid  is  injeeted,  the  use  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  cMsing  of  the  opening.  The  wounds  thus  made 
increase  in  volume,  and  form  excrescences,  which  are  either 
hard,  or  soft  and  pulpy,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant 
or  of  tLe  part  wounded.  These  tumours  then  form  the 
domic'lo  of  the  larvie,  which  inhabit  them  either  solitarily  or 
in  society,  and  in  them  undergo  their  metamorphosis. 
Generally  however  the  larvK  of  the  Teuthredinidm  livo  ex- 
posed on  the  leaves  of  the  plants  upon  which  they  feed,  and 
these  larvae  are  usually  observed  with  the  body  more  or  less 
rolled  in  a  spiral  manner.  When  about  to  assume  the  pupa 
state,  they  enclose  themselves  in  a  cocoon  which  is  some- 
limes  fixed  to  the  plant,  but  frequently  they  bury  them- 
selves in  the  ground  previously  to  assuming  the  pupa  state. 
The  second  section  ( Urocerata)  is  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  by  the  mandibles  being  short  and  stout,  the  ligula 
entire;  the  ovipositor  of  the  females  is  sometimes  exserted 
and  composed  of  three  slender  appendages,  and  sometimes 
spirally  rolled  within  the  abdomen.  It  is  composed  chiefly 
of  ibe'Linnsean  genus  Sirex- 

SEDAINE,  MICHEL  JEAN,  born  at  Paris,  July  4, 
1719.  died  May  17,  1797,  was  a  dramatic  writer  of  consi- 
derable merit.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  an 
architect,  he  was  reduced  to  follow  the  trade  of  stone-mason. 
He  continued  however  to  study,  and  casually  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  employer,  an  architect  named  Buron,  who,  on 
discovering  his  talents,  gave  him  instruction,  and  finally  took 
him  into  partnership.  This  service  he  afterwards  repaid  by 
educating  the  painter  David,  who  was  Buron's  grandson. 
Sedaine  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  dramatist  in  a  piece 
taken  from  the  '  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,'  played  at  the  Opera 
Comique  in  1766,  which  was  very  popular.  After  writing  for 
tlut  theatre  during  several  years  with  brillant  success,  he 
took  a  bolder  flight,  and  brought  out  his  'Philosophe  sans 
le  Savoir,'  on  the  more  classical  stage  of  the  Comedie  Fran- 
faife.  This,  which  is  esteemed  his  most  sterling  piece,  had 
a  great  run.  He  also  wrote  for  theGrand-0p6ra;  and  thus, 
it  nas  been  observed,  shone  at  once  on  three  of  the  cbief 
theatres  of  France.  The  well-known  opera  of  '  Richard 
C(Bur-de-Lion,'  for  which,  and  many  other  of  Sedaine's 
works,  Gretry  composed  the  mnsie,  proeured  for  him,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  admission  to  the  Academic  Franfaise. 
Gaiety,  originality,  truth  of  dialogue,  and  skill  in  raising 
and  sustaining  interest  in  bis  plots,  are  the  merits  ascribed  to 
Sedaine  •■  an  anther.  His  style  is  censured  for  negligence, 
nut  it  is  forcible  and  flowing,  and  well  adapted  to  his  usual 
melodnmatie  composition.     He  himself  maintained  that 


what  were'ealled  hisfonlts  really'contributed  to  hia  sneeeM 
'They  will  have  it,'  be  said,  'that  I  can't  write  French;  and 
I  say  that  none  of  them  could  write  "  Rose  et  Colas." '  This 
was  said  in  mortification  at  having  been  left  out  of  the 
Institut  National,  when  the  pre-existing  Acadimiet  were 
remodelled  into  that  body.  The  catalogue  of  his  play* 
amounts  to  thirty-two.  Tliere  is  a  selection  "(Euvres 
Choisies  de  Sedaine')  with  a  memoir,  Paris,  1813. 

SEDAN,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Arden- 
nes, IS7  miles  from  Paris,  throuph  Soissona,  R«ims,  and 
M£xifa«s.  In  the  ninth  centurv  Sedan  was  the  subject  of  a 
struggle  between  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  of  Germany  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  the  middle  ages  the  lordship  of  Sedan 
was  creeled  into  a  principality,  which,  after  various  changes, 
was  united  to  the  crown  of  France  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  That  prince  deprived  the  town  of  its  municipal 
franchises,  a  step  which  much  depressed  it ;  but  it  war 
revived  by  the  protection  of  Colbert.  The  Protestants  had 
an  academy  here,  which  continued  down  to  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  town  is  seated  on  the  Mouse,  in  a  district  not  re- 
markable for  fertility,  but  well  cultivated  in  fields  and 
kitchen-gardens.  It  is  fortified ;  but  the  fortifications,  with 
the  exception  of  the  citadel,  are  not  well  kept  up.  The 
town  consists  of  two  parts,  the  upper  and  lower  town,  and 
has  wide  straight  streets,  lined  with  houses  of  respectable 
appearance,  roofed  with  slate.  The  old  castle,  remarkable  as 
the  birth-place  of  Turenne,  is  occupied  as  an  arsenal,  in 
which  are  kept  some  fine  and  curious  specimens  of  antient 
armour.  There  is  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Mouse,  which 
flows  through  the  town  ;  and  tliere  are  a  Roman  Catholie 
church  and  three  chapels,  a  Reformed  church,  and  an  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  lliere  are  three  bar- 
racks, one  of  them  for  cavalr)-,very  spacious  and  handsome. 
The  military  hospital  has  accommodation  for  500  patients 
and  an  extensive  garden  attached  to  it.  It  is  on  an  el*- 
vaied  spot,  well  fortified,  and  commanding  the  whole  place 
There  are  a  foundling  hospital,  a  college,  a  drawing-school, 
a  public  library,  a  prison,  and  a  theatre.  A  bronse  statue  of 
Turenne  adorns  the  place  or  square  of  the  town-hall. 

The  population,  in  1831,  was  13,661;  in  1836  it  was  13,719. 
The  town  is  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  fine  woollen 
cloths,  a  branch  of  industry  which  was  established  here  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  fostered  by  the  patronage  of 
Louis  XIV.,  at  the  instigation  of  Colbert  Blaok  cloths  ar* 
chiefly  made  now.  Kerseymeres  and  other  woollens  ar« 
also  made.  Woolcombers'  cards  and  tools,  and  machinea 
for  shearing  the  cloth,  are  manufactured.  To  these  articles 
may  be  added  woollen  yam,  woollen  hose,  and  steel  buckle*. 
Trade  is  carried  on  in  a  variety  of  articles  besides  these;  and 
there  are  tan-yards  and  dye-houses.  Four  fairs  are  held  in 
the  year.  There  are  numerous  iron-works  in  the  surround- 
ingdistrict. 

The  arrondissement  of  Sedan  comprehends  93  communes, 
and  is  divided  into  five  cantons  or  distriets,  each  under  s 
justice  of  the  peace. 

There  is  a  canal  cut  from  the  Meuse  above  the  town,  and 
carried  through  the  ditches  which  surround  the  fortifications 
into  the  same  river  below  the  town.  It  has  a  small  dock  for 
the  canal  boats,  and  is  provided  with  sluices  at  the  extremi- 
ties where  it  unites  with  the  river.  It  was  commenced  in 
1789,  but  was  not  finished  till  1810,  the  works  having  been 
suspended  from  1792  to  1806. 

SEDATIVES  are  agents  which  produce  a  direct  depret- 
sion  of  the  action  of  the  vascular  system,  with  little  sensible 
evacuation.  They  differ  from  narcotics,  inasmuch  as  their 
depressing  effects  are  not  preceded  by  any  obvious  excite- 
ment or  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  Whether 
they  act  primarily  on  the  heart  itself,  or  secondarily  by  a 
previous  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  is  not  clearly 
ascertained.  Some,  such  as  the  infusion  of  tobacco,  and 
hydrocyanio  acid,  appear  to  destroy  completely  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  heart,  so  that  it  no  longer  responds  to  the 
stimulus  of  the  blood;  but  how  this  efbct  results  is  alto- 
gether unknown.  Oxalic  acid,  when  the  dose  is  larger 
seems  also  to  paralyse  the  heart;  while  in  less  quantities  it 
operates  differently.  [Oxalic  Acid.]  The  peculiar  mode 
of  action  of  the  artietei  entitled  to  bie  considered  as  pure 
sedatives  has  been  detailed  under  the  respective  beads  of 
DioiTAus,  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Nicotiana,  &c  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  medical  employment  of 
Uiese  formidable  agents  should  never  be  had  recourse  to 
withont  conpeteqt  #uthority  and  superintendence;  but  aa 
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taway  oaies  of  poisoning  raault  from  their  accidental  or 
erimiual  administration,  it  is  needful  to  observe  that  the 
greatest  promptness  is  requisite  in  the  administration  of 
appropriate  remedies.  Vital  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia 
and  brandy,  are  the  best;  and  electricity  or  galvanism  may 
be  resorted  to  after  the  others. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  breathed,  injected  into  a 
vein  or  the  leetum,  or  even  applied  to  the  skin,  acts  as  a 
sedative,  and  in  a  small  quantity  can  occasion  death.  It  is 
largely  disengaged  from  many  decomposing  substances, 
such  as  exist  in  stagnant  pools,  ditches,  drains,  and  cess- 
pools. Proximity  to  these  produce  effects  more  or  less 
Mrlous  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  gas.  Even  one  of 
its  compounds,  hydro-sulpburet  of  ammonia,  is  a  potent 
sedative.  Cold,  vhen  extreme,  likewise  acts  as  a  seda- 
tive, but  its  mode  of  action  has  been  already  explained 
under  Batrino. 

SEDBER6.    [YoRKSHiRx.] 

SEDENTARY  ANNEUDS,  Lamarck's  third  order  of 
his  ninth  class,  Annelid*.  The  following  is  his  definition  of 
this  third  ord«r:— 

Animal  always  inhabiting  a  tube,  out  of  which  it  never 
eomes  entirely,  and  without  eyes.  Branchiee  always  at  one 
•xtremity  of  the  body  or  near  it,  unless  the  tube  of  the  ani- 
mal is  open  on  one  side  throughout  its  length. 

Lamarck  divides  this  order  into  three  divisions: — 

1.  Those  whose  branchias  are  dorsal  or  disposed  longitu- 
dinally on  the  body. 

Dorsalians. 
This  division  comprises  the  following  genera,  Arenicola 
and  Siliquaria.  [TuBULiBaAifCHiATA.] 

2.  Those  whose  hranchiea,  either  known  or  supposed,  are 
disposed  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  body  or  near  it. 

(a)  Branchite  not  determined,  supposed  to  exist  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  body.  Tube  of  the  animal  open  at  both 
ends. 

Maldanians. 

These  consist  of  the  genera  Clymena  and  Dentaliuit. 

ib)  Brancbin  in  general  known,  disposed  on  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  or  near  it. 

(t)  Branchia  not  separated  nor  covered  by  an  operculum. 
Ampbitritians. 

Tbes*  are  thus  subdivided : — 

(1.)  Branchiee  short,  never  jutting  out  (avanf£es). 
Teniacula  short  or  null.  This  subdivision  comprises  the 
genera  Pbctinaria  and  Scutellaria^ 

(2.)  BrailcbitB  or  tentacula  of  considerable  size,  jutting 
•ut  anteriorly,  either  in  a  tuft  (aigrette)  or  in  a  flabelU- 
form  plume  (panache).  This  subdivision  consists  of  the 
genera  TerebtUa  and  Amphilrite.    [Tubicolida.] 

(tt)  Branchite  separated  or  covered  by  an  operculum. 

Tube  solid  and  calcareous. 

Serpulaceans. 

Under  this  division  Lamarck  arranges  the  genera 
Spirorbii,   Serpula,  VermiUa,  Galeolaria,  and  Maoilus. 

[TuBtCOLID*.] 

SBDOE-WARBLERS.    [Syltiaos.] 

SEDGE  FIELD.    [Durham.] 

SEDLEY,  SIR  CHARLES,  an  English  poet,  was  the 
son  of  Sir  John  Sedley  of  Aylesfurd  in  Kent.  His  mother 
was  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Saville,  warden  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  17,  in  the  year 
16iS-6,  he  became  a  fellow-commoner  of  Wadham  College, 
and  taking  no  degree,  retired  to  his  own  oounty,  where  lie 
lived  till  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.  After  this  event  he 
came  to  London,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Antony  i.  Wood, 
set  up  for  a  satirical  wit,  a  comedian,  poet,  and  courtier  of 
ladies.  In  1663  ho  was  fined  very  heavily  for  a  drunken 
frolic  in  which  be  had  been  engaged,  the  particulars  of 
which  are  quaintly  told  by  Wood.  (Athente  Oxon.)  Shortly 
after  this  he  represented  the  borough  of  New  Romney  in 
Kent.  Several  of  his  speeches  in  parliament  are  printed 
among  his  works. 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.,  Sedley  appears  to  have 
jelired  from  the  court,  which  he  had  much  frequented  in 
the  lifetime  of  Charles.  At  the  Revolution  he  joined  the 
party  of  William-     He  died  August  20,  1701. 

Sedley's  works,  with  a  short  memoir  prefixed,  were  pub- 
lished in  1 78!!.  They  consist  of  various  short  amatory  poems, 
•  few  speeches  in  parliament,  translations  from  the  classics, 
and  the  following  plays:  '  The  Mulberry  Garden,' a  comedy ; 
'Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  a  tragedy;  ^Bellanira,  or  the 
Mistress,'  a  comedy.  ('  Tunbridg*  Wells,  or  a  Day's  Court- 


ship,* a'  eomedy ;  '  The  Tyrant  King  of  Crete,'  a  tragedy ; 
'The  Grumbler,'  a  comedy,  are  also  attributed  to  him.) 

As  a  poet  Sedley  has  been  well  characterized  by  Lord 
Rochester's  celebrated  lines  beginning — 'Sedley  has  that 
prevailing  gentle  art.'  In  unaffected  simplicity  and  ease 
of  expression,  in  sprightliness  of  fancy,  in  the  skilful  treat- 
ment of  common  and  trivial  subjects,  he  is  surpsssed  by 
none  of  his  contemporaries.  His  licentiousness  is  of  a  very 
refined  kind,  and  his  pages  are  not  disfigured  by  the  gross- 
ness  of  language  so  common  in  his  time.  The  best  of  hit 
short  poems  are  printed  in  Ellis's  '  Early  English  Poets.' 
His  plays  have  very  little  merit.  For  his  Lifb,  see  Wood, 
already  quoted ;  a  Memoir  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
works,  1722 ;  and  Hasted's  '  History  of  Kent,'  vol.  L 

SEDLITZ,  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Saaz  in  Bohemia, 
about  a  mile  from  Seidschus,  with  two  bitter  salt-springs, 
which  were  discovered  in  1724  by  Frederick  Hoffmann, 
physician  of  Halle,  and  from  whi<m  the  well-known  salt  is 
obtained.  There  are  several  such  springs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, including  those  at  Seidschus,  in  the  circle  of 
Leiimeritt.  They  are  mostly  situated  round  the  great  Ser- 
pina  Marsh,  to  which  they  perhaps  owe  their  origin.  Tiiis 
marsh,  which  is  nearly  five  miles  from  north  to  south,  is 
often  for  half  the  year  under  water,  and  in  dry  weather  is 
used  as  a  meadow ;  pits  are  then  dug  in  it,  from  which 
bitter  salt  is  obtained.  Above  half  a  million  of  bottles  of 
the  water  of  Sedlitz  and  Seidschus  are  annually  sent  to  all 
parts  of  Germany. 

SEDUCTION.    [Pabbnx  and  Child.] 

SEDU'LIUS,  CiBLlUS,  a  Christian  Roman  poet,  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  lived  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  sera ;  but  who  he  was  and  where  he 
lived  is  unknown.  Some  writers  call  him  a  presbyter,  others 
an  antistes,  and  others  again  call  him  a  bishop.  A  few  very 
late  writers  state  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Hildebert,  arch- 
bishop of  the  Scots,  and  that  he  came  from  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land to  France,  and  thence  to  Italy.  But  these  statements 
are  either  entirely  groundlesi^  or  arise  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  old  Christian  poet  Sedulius  was  confounded 
with  anoiher  Sedulius  who  lived  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury of  our  era. 

There  are  four  poems  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  Sedu- 
lius:— 1,'  Mirabilium  Divinorum,  siveOperisPaschalisLibri 
(quatuor)  Quinque:'  it  is  preceded  by  a  prose  letter  to  an 
abbot  Macedonius,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  poet  treated 
of  the  same  subject  in  prose  also,  and  that  he  himself  divided 
the  poem  into  four  books,  though  in  all  our  editions  it  \» 
divided  into  five  books.  Whether  the  fifth  book  was  added  by 
Sedulius  himself  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  or  whether  it  was 
added  by  some  one  else,  is  uncertain.  The  poem,  which  is  in 
tolerably  good  hexameters,  contains  some  portions  of  the 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  life  of  Christ.  The 
language  is  purer  than  that  of  many  of  bis  contemporaries 
and  in  some  passages  it  is  really  poetical.  2, 'CoUatio  Ve- 
teris  et  Novi  Testamenti.'  This  poem  is  written  in  elegiac 
verse,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  first  words  of  every  hex- 
ameter form  the  second  half  of  the  pentameter  which  follows. 
It  contains  narratives  from  the  Bible,  so  arranged  that  those 
taken  from  theOldTestamentalwaysappearinjuxta-positioo 
with  those  taken  from  the  New  Testament.  3,  A  'Hymnut, 
written  in  Iambic  dimeters,  in  which  the  verses  of  each  stanza 
begin  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  their  usual  succes- 
sion (Acroslicha).  It  is  a  panegyric  upon  Jesus,  and  one  of 
the  best  productions  of  the  Christian  poetry  of  the  age. 
4,  '  De  Verb!  lucarnatione'  is  composed  of  verses  taken  from 
Virgil,  which  by  slight  alterations  are  combined  into  aChris- 
tian  poem. 

Tbeedilioprinceps  of  Sedulius  is  the  '  Ascensiana,'  Paris, 
4to.,  without  date.  The  latest  editions  are  by  Cellarius, 
Halse,  1704  and  17.39,  8vo.;  by  J.  Arntsen,.  Leuwarden, 
1761,  8vo. ;  and  by  Faustino  Arevalo,  Rome,  1794,  4to. 

Comp.  Bahr, '  Die  Christlicheu  Dicbter  und  descbicht- 
schreiber  Roms,'  p.  .^4,  &c. 

SEDUM,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Crassulacese.  It  is  known  by  possessing  a  S-parted  calyx 
with  ovate,  usually  turgid,  leaf-shaped  sepals;  five  petals, 
which  are  usually  spreading;  ten  stamens,  an  hypogynous 
scale  at  the  base  of  each  carpel;  five  carpels.  Tbey  are  mostly 
herbs  or  shrubby  plants,  with  stems  usually  branched  from 
the  base.  The  flowerless  stems  are  crowded  with  leaves, 
which  are  alternate,  seldom  opposite,  fleshy,  terete  or  flat, 
and  entire.  The  flowers  are  commonly  yellow,  sometimes 
white  or  blue,  and  are  arrayed  in  cymes.    Tbe  species  o( 
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Sedum  ue  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  warmer  part* 
of  the  earth,  and  are  mostly  found  in  Ary,  barren,  rocky,  or 
arid  situations  where  nothing  else  will  grow.  Their  roota 
appear  to  servo  only  the  purpose  of  holding  them  in  the 
ground,  whilst  their  leaves  are  so  constructed  that  they 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air,  and  prevent  its  being  again 
evaporated.  It  is  thus  that  they  are  fitted  for  ihe  situations 
which  they  occupy.  G.  Don,  in  Miller's 'Dictionary,' enu- 
merates 110  species  of  this  genus.  Many  of  tbem  are  British, 
and  a  number  of  the  foreign  species  are  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.    We  shall  describe  a  few  as  examples  of  the  genus. 

Sedum  BhotUotatCorDvaoTi  Rose-root,  or  Rhodiola:  leaves 
flat,  oblong,  serrated  at  the  apex,  glabrous,  glaucous ;  root 
tuberous;  stems  single;  flowers  with  four  petals,  eight 
anthers,  and  dioecious  from  abortion.  It  is  a  native  of  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  middle  of  Europe,  of  Siberia,  and 
North  America.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  found  on  mountains 
in  the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales.  It  is  a  glau- 
cous plant  with  yellow  flowers.  The  root,  when  dried,  has 
a  sweet  taste  and  smell,  and  hence  its  common  name.  The 
leaves  have  been  used  as  a  cataplasm  in  headache,  and  the 
root  has  been  supposed  to  possess  antiscorbutic  qualities. 
In  Greenland  it  is  eaten  as  a  salad.  This  and  some  allied 
species  constituted  the  genus  Rhodiola,  but  the  difference 
between  them  and  Sedum  does  not  justify  the  separation. 

Sedum  2V/«pAiu?n,  Orpine,  orTuberousStonecrop  :  leaves 
oblong  or  oval,  attenuated  at  the  base,  flat,  toothed,  gla- 
brous; stems  erect;  cymes  corymbose,  terminal;  stamens 
iqual  in  number  with  the  petitls.  It  is  found  on  rocks, 
walls,  and  dry  stony  places  in  most  parts  of  Europe :  in 
Great  Britain  it  is  met  with  on  the  borders  of  fields,  in 
hedges  and  bushy  places,  on  a  gravelly  or  chalky  soil. 
Several  varieties  have  been  described,  and  sometimes  as 
species.  The  moat  fl-equent  is  one  with  purple  flowers,  S. 
T.  purpweum.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  sometimes 
eaten  as  a  salad ;  and  in  former  times  the  roots  were  in 
request  as  a  remedy  in  haemorrhoids  and  other  diseases. 

Sedum  Anaeampserot,  Anacampseros,  or  Evergreen  Or- 
pine :  leaves  wedge-shaped,  obtuse,  entire,  nearly  sessile,  alter- 
nate, flat,  smooth;  stems  decumbent;  flowers  corymbose.  It  is 
a  native  of  rocks  on  the  higher  mountains  of  Piedmont, 
Savoy.  Switlerland,  &c.  It  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens. 
It  is  a  trailing  plant,  with  beautiful  purple  flowers.  It  was 
also  formerly  used  in  medicine. 

Sedum  acre,  Acrid  Stonecrop:  stems  rather  creeping; 
branches  erect ;  leaves  ovate,  sessile,  suberect,  alternate, 
glabrous;  flowers  sessile,  on  a  trifid  cyme;  petals  lanceo- 
late, acuminated.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the 
genus,  and  is  found  on  walls,  roof^  of  bouses,  rocks,  and  dry 
places,  all  over  Europe.  When  chewed  in  the  mouth,  it  has 
a  hot  biting  taste ;  hence  it  is  frequently  called  Wall-pepper. 
When  applied  to  the  skin,  it  produces  vesication ;  and,  taken 
internally,  it  causes  vomiting.  It  was  formerly  much  used  as 
a  remedy '  in  those  skin  diseases  which  are  vulgarly  called 
scorbutic,  but  it  is  not  often  used  now  in  this  country. 

Sedum  album.  White  Stonecrop:  branches  perennial, 
rooting;  leavesclub-shaped, green, llattish, glabrous;  cymes 
branched,  terminal,  subcorymbose  ;  petals  bluntish.  The 
flowers  are  cymose  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  in 
dry  meadows,  on  walls  and  rocks.  It  is  rare  in  England. 
With  many  of  the  more  common  stonecrops,  this  species  has 
been  used  in  medicine,  and  also  eaten  cooked,  or  as  a  salad. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  species  of  Sedum,  they  will  be 
found  to  succeed  best  on  rock-work,  for  which  their  habit 
especially  adapts  them.  The  perennial  species  mav  be 
readily  increased  by  cuttings.  Those  which  are  annual  can 
be  iais«d  by  merely  sowing  the  seed  in  the  situations  where 
they  are  to  grow.  Those  which  require  a  greenhouse  may 
be  sown  in  pots  filled  with  sandy  loam  and  brick  rubbish, 
which  should  be  well  drained.  Cuttings  should  be  allowed 
to  dry  a  few  days  before  planting,  in  order  to  prevent  rotting. 

SEED,  in  Botany,  is  that  part  of  a  plant  which  contains, 
within  several  coverings  the  embryo  or  young  plant,  and  is 
itself  covered  over  with  the  various  parts  of  the  pericarp  or 
fruit.  The  seed  in  its  young  state  is  called  the  ovule 
[Ovitle],  which  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  ovary,  or 
germen,  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  growth.  When  the 
ovules  are  first  seen,  they  are  like  little  warty  excrescences 
on  the  inside  of  the  ovarium,  composed  of  delicate  cellular 
tissue.  As  they  increase  in  size  they  elongate,  and  may 
then  be  divided  into  two  parts,  a  central  portion,  consisting 
of  ceUular  tissue,  called  the  nucleus,  and  an  external  cover- 
ing eonniting  of  two  membranes,  tiie  outer  one  of  which  is 


called  primma  and  the  inner  one  teeuMXSne.  At  one  end 
the  two  membranes  are  open,  forming  a  hole  called  the 
fnramen,  from  which  the  nucleus  projects  more  or  less  in 
the  early  stages  of  its  growth.  As  the  ovule  increases  in 
site,  the  foramen  is  almost  closed,  and  in  the  matured  seed 
it  is  called  the  mierofn/le.  The  base  of  the  ovule  is  attached 
to  a  membrane  of  the  ovarium  called  the  placenta,  and  as 
the  ovule  increases  in  sice  the  portion  of  its  tissues  that 
connects  it  with  the  ovary  becomes,  relatively  to  the  ovule, 
small  and  cord-like,  and  hence  has  been  railed  theyimi- 
etdu*  or  umlAlical  cord.  The  point  where  this  cord  unites 
with  the  ovule  becomes  in  the  seed  the  hilum,  and  it  is  at 
this  point  also  that  a  number  of  spiral  vessels  and  ducts  are 
observed  to  pass  to  the  base  of  the  seed,  which  has  been 
called  the  chalaza.  In  the  progress  of  the  growth  of  the 
ovule  the  nucleus  increases  in  size,  and  becomes  hollow  in- 
side, fbrming  a  little  shut  sac,  which  forms  a  kind  of  third 
membrane,  called  tercine.  In  the  interior  of  this  sac  another 
is  formed,  which,  as  it  contains  or  forms  a  part  of  the  embryo 
or  young  plant,  is  called  the  tac  qf  the  embryo.  Whilst 
growing,  the  parts  do  not  always  maintain  the  same  relations 
fo  each  other  that  we  have  described,  and  from  this  cirriim 
stance  Mirbel  has  proposed  a  classification  of  ovules.  When 
the  ovule  has  grown  regularly  with  the  hilum  and  chalaza 
at  the  base  and  the  foramen  at  the  apex,  it  is  called  a 
straight  ovule,  or  orthotropous.  Although  this  appears  to 
be  the  normal  mode  of  growth,  it  is  not  the  most  frequent 
It  is  seen  in  the  walnut.  If  in  the  course  of  growth  tht 
ovule  is  bent  round,  so  that  the  foramen  is  brought  near 
to  its  base,  where  the  hilum  and  chalaza  exist,  it  is  called 
a  curved  ovule,  or  campylotropous.  This  is  seen  in  the 
Brassicaces,  Papilionacete,  and  Caryophyllaceae.  When 
one  part  of  the  ovule  grows  faster  than  the  other,  the  nucleus 
loses  its  relative  position,— its  point  is  in  this  instance  di 
rected  towards  the  base,  and  the  foramen  is  found  near  the 
hilum,  and  the  base  of  the  nucleus  becomes  situate  where 
its  apex  originally  was,  and  it  carries  to  this  point  the 
chalaza,  which  is  continued  from  the  cord  by  means  of  a 
set  of  vessels  called  the  raphi.  This  forms  a  third  class  of 
ovules,  called  contorted  ovules,  or  anatropous.  It  is  seen  in 
Liliacem,  Rosacese,  Ranunculacese,  &c.  Mirbel  maintains 
that  all  ovules  are  originally  straight,  but  Link  doubts  this. 
(Link,  Grundlehren  der  Krauterkunde,  theil  ii.,  p.  281.) 

The  position  of  the  ovule'  in  relation  to  the  ovarv  is  a 
point  of  some  importance  in  systematic  botany.  When  it 
arises  up  fi'om  the  base  of  the  ovarium,  it  is  called  erect; 
when  it  originates  a  little  above  the  base,  ascending  ;  when 
it  hangs  from  the  apex  of  the  cavity,  pendulous  ;  when  it 
bangs  from  any  point  below  the  very  apex,  suspended. 

Their  number  is  also  a  point  of  value,  and  when  there 
are  only  few  and  easily  counted,  they  are  said  to  be  definite. 
When  their  number  is  too  great  to  be  counted,  thqr  are 
called  indefinite. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  young  seed  up  to  the  time  of  the 
influence  of  the  pollen  upon  the  stigma.  Soon  after  this 
action  takes  place  a  minute  vesicle  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  summit  of  the  inner  sac  of  the  nucleus.  This  vesicle 
increases  in  size,  and  is  developed  into  three  parts,  a  de- 
scending portion,  called  therodt'c/e,  and  which  always  points 
to  the  foramen ;  an  ascending  portion,  the  plumule;  and 
lateral  or  enveloping  portions,  the  cotyledons  .*  the  whole 
constituting  the  embryo  or  young  plant. 

Whilst  the  embryo  is  growing,  the  membranes  which 
immediately  surround  it  increase  in  size,  and  frequently 
become  the  seat  of  the  deposition  of  a  large  quantity  of 
amylaceous  matter  called  albumen,  which  is  deposited 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  young  plant  with  nu- 
triment  during  its  growth.  The  albumen  however  is  not 
always  deposited  around  the  embryo,  but  in  many  cases  is 
deposited  in  the  cotyledons  of  the  embryo  itself,  where  it 
performs  the  same  functions  as  when  deposited  in  the  ter- 
cine, or  sac  of  the  embryo.  The  former  takes  place  in 
Ranunculacete,  Papaveracese,  and  all  that  group  of  plants 
named  by  Lindley  Albuminosae,  whilst  the  latter  is  seen  in 
Leguminaceee  and  other  orders. 

When  the  embryo  is  fully  grown,  the  ovule  has  no  fhr- 
ther  need  of  connection  with  the  placenta,  the  fhniculus  oi 
cord  therefore  dries  up,  and  the  scar  which  is  left  on  the 
seed  at  its  point  of  union  with  it  is  the  hilum  or  eye;  and 
when  this  is  fully  formed,  and  the  embryo  is  capable  of  in- 
dependent growth,  the  ovule  becomes  a  seed.  Sometimes  the 
umbilical  oord,  instead  of  disappearing,  increases  in  size, 
forming  a  membrane  which  entirely  envelopes  the  seed 
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«rhidi  is  called  an  aril.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  its  existence  is  in  the  nutmeg,  around  which  a 
thick  aril  is  formed,  which  forms  the  mace  of  the  shops.  It 
Is  also  well  seen  in  the  Euomymus,  or  common  spindle-tree, 
where  it  forms  a  beautiful  orange-coloured  mantle  around 
the  seed.  It  also  exists  in  the  passion-flower  Its  uses  are 
unknown. 

The  external  coverings  of  the  seed,  which  are  called  pri- 
mine  and  seeundine  in  the  ovule,  are  called  the  testa,  peri- 
tperm,  or  jpermmferm,  and  arenothing  more  than  a  haraened 
state  of  the  ovular  membranes.  Whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  these  coverings  in  the  ovule,  they  are  seldom  dis- 
cernible in  the  seed.  In  the  walnut  however  two  integu- 
ments can  be  plainly  seen,  one  brown  and  tough,  the  other 
ight  and  filmy  ;  also  in  the  almond  and  some  other  seeds. 
In  moat  instances  the  testa  of  the  seed  is  perfei^tly  smooth, 
but  in  others  it  is  covered  over  with  hair  and  other  appen- 
dages.  The  cotton  that  is  so  extensively  used  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  clothing  is  the  production  of  the  outer  cover- 
ing of  the  seeds  of  the  cotton-plant.  The  oleander  is  supplied 
with  hairs  at  4  particular  part  of  the  plant,  that  facilitate  the 
moving  of  the  seed  from  place  to  place  through  the  air.  In 
some  instances  the  seeds  have  broad  membranous  expansions 
of  the  testa,  called  win^t,  by  which  means  they  fly  from  one 
spot  to  another,  as  in  the  Bignonia.  Many  seeds  are  beau- 
tifully marked  with  veins  running  in  all  directions;  others 
have  minute  elevations  and  depressions,  preseutmg  a  re- 
markable regularity  and  beauty  of  structure. 

When  the  seed  is  stripped  of  its  testa^  it  presents  either 
the  albumen  surrounding  the  embryo,  or  the  embryo  itself. 
When  the  albumen  is  present,  it  varies  much  in  character, 
t>eing  of  a  homy,  oily,  lieshy,  or  mealy  consistence.  These 
differences  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  secretions 
which  are  mixed  with  fecula,  or  starch,  in  the  albumen. 
There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  the  albumen,  which  is  called 
ruminated,  and  which  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the 
abstraction  of  certain  parts  by  absorption  and  their  not  be- 
inflragain  filled  up.    This  is  the  case  with  the  nutmeg. 

There  is  sometimes  found  in  seeds  an  organ  between  the 
albumen  and  embryo,  which  is  the  innermost  membrane,  in 
a  state  of  induration  and  increased  in  size ;  it  occurs  in  all 
the  species  of  the  ginger  tribe,  and  also  in  Nymphtoa  lutea, 
theyellow  vater-luy.    It  is  called  the  vitellu*. 

The  embryo  is  the  most  internal  of  all  the  parts  of  a  seed. 
I^  consists,  as  before  stated,  of  the  radicle,  plumule,  and 
cotyledon*,  to  which  some  add  the  eauliculut,  or  neck,  which 
's  only  the  point  at  which  the  radicle  and  plumule  meet. 
The  dfr«c<ton  which  the  embryo  takes  varies  much  in  differ- 
ent orders  and  genera  of  plants.  Its  directions  are  divided 
b^  botanists  into  abtolute  and  relative.  The  absolute  direc- 
tions are  explained  by  the  terms  straight,  cuvate,  falcate, 
uncinate,  coiled  up,  folded  up,  spiral,  bent  at  right  angles, 
and  terpentine.  Terms  have  been  devised  also  lo  express 
the  relative  positions  of  the  embryo ;  but  it  is  much  more 
general  for  botanists  to  use  the  terms  which  we  liave  re- 
ferred to  in  speaking  of  the  form  of  the  ovule,  and  there- 
fore we  shall  not  explain  these.  Fur  further  information  on 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  embryo  see  Cottlb- 
SON  and  Oirmination. 

The  seed-like  fruits  of  Lamiaceae,  Boraginaces,  Grami- 
naoete,  and  Cyperacen  were  supposed  by  Linnteus  and  his 
followers  to  be  naked  teed*.  But  as  these  have  been  dis- 
covered to  possess  a  pericarpial  covering,  it  was  thought  that 
naked  seeds  could  not  exist.  This  opinion  however  has 
been  shown  by  Brown  to  be  incorrect,  as  he  has  demon- 
strated that  the  seeds  of  Conifers  and  Cycadaces  are  from 
their  youngest  state  destitute  of  pericarp,  and  receive  im- 
pregnatkm  through  their  integnments,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  sUle.  stigma,  or  stiematic  surface. 

SEETZEN,  ULRICH  JASPAR,  was  bom  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1767,  at  Sophiengroden  near  Jever.  His 
fiither  was  in. good  circumstances,  and  gave  his  son  an  ex- 
cellent education,  which  was  commenced  at  Jever,  and 
completed  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where  Seetxen 
from  1785-88  studied  medicine,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
especially  a^rieulture  and  political  economy.  Here  he  be- 
came aequamted  with  Alex,  von  Humboldt  and  Link,  with 
whom  be  conceived  the  plan  of  travelling  into  distant  coun- 
tries which  were  then  little  known.  Seetxen  chose  Asia 
and  Africa  as  the  fields  of  hi*  enterprise,  and  was  encou- 
raged in  his  design  by  Heyne,  Gaiterer,  Eichhorn,  and 
Blumenbaoh.  After  tne  completion  of  his  studies,  he  re- 
ramed  to  Jever,  and  made  several  journeys  through  Ger- 


many and  Holland.  He  however  never  lost  sight  of  tbt 
ereat  object  of  bis  life,  and  studied  with  great  care  what 
had  then  been  written  upon  Asia  and  Africa.  After  be  had 
made  all  the  preparations  which  private  study  enabled  him 
to  make,  he  applied  to  Blumenbach  for  his  advice  and  sup- 
port. This  great  naturalist  recommended  Seetxen  to  Baron 
von  Zach,  who,  though  at  first  not  fkvourably  disposed  to- 
wards the  extensive  plans  of  Seetxen,  soon  altered  Lis 
opinion,  and  not  only  instructed  the  young  man  in  astro- 
nomy, but  induced  the  Duke  of  Gotha  to  provide  Seetzen 
with  the  necessary  instruments  for  making  astronomical 
observations,  and  afterwards  also  to  grant  him  an  annual 
sum  for  the  prosecution  of  his  objects.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  a  museum  should  be  formed  at  Gotha,  and  the  duke 
entrusted  Seetzen  with  considerable  sums  to  purchase  any 
interesting  objects  connected  with  the  arts,  religion,  and 
literature  of  the  countries  throuirh  which  he  was  about  to 
travel.  On  the  1 3th  of  June,  1802,  Seetxen  set  out  from 
Jever,  accompanied  by  a  surgeon  who  had  been  educated  at 
Gottingen  at  the  expense  of  Seetzen  himself.  The  pro- 
posed subjects  of  bis  inquiry  in  Asia  and  Africa  were 
natural  history,  statistics,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts, 
mathematical,  physical,  and  antient  geography,  and  arclw 
ology;  in  fact,  everything  that  might  contribute  to  nn 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  countries.  Seetzen  stopped  for 
a  short  time  at  Vienna,  to  learn  the  art  of  drawing  plans 
and  maps ;  and  thence  he  went,  by  way  of  Bucharest  and 
across  the  Balkan  to  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  12th  of  December.  After  a  stay  of  six  montbs,  which 
were  spent  in  various  preparations,  he  crossed  over  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  travelled  by  land  to  Smyrna.  Here  his 
companion  was  taken  ill,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him 
behind.  Seetsen  continued  his  journey  to  Haleb  with  a 
caravan,  and  arrived  there  towards  the  end  of  1803,  and 
stayed  for  nearly  fifteen  months,  which  he  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Arabic.  From  Haleb  he  proceeded  to  Damascus, 
through  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  Arabfa. 
and  got  much  new  information,  and  made  valuable  collec- 
tions. In  180S,  he  returned  to  Damascus;  and,  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  a  Turk,  be  made  excursions  into  Libsnus 
and  Antilibanus.  The  year  afler,  be  began  bis  travels  in 
the  country  east  of  Hermon,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead 
Sea.  His  journeys  in  these  districts  were  made  under  tbe 
greatest  privations  and  dangers;  but  they  were  amply  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  tbe  ruins  of  several  antient 
tiiwiis,  the  site  of  which  had  till  then  been  unkiiowYi  to 
Europeans.  He  also  penetrated  farther  south  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  he  proceeded  around 
the  southern  shore  to  Jerusalem.  From  this  place  be  tra- 
velled to  Joppa,  and  thence  by  sea  to  Acre,  where  he  re- 
mained till  the  end  of  the  year  18U6.  We  now  lose  sight 
of  him  for  some  months,  as  tbe  documents  belonK-ng  to  this 
period  are  missiiit; ;  but  in  March,  I8U7,  we  flnd^him  again 
at  Jerusalem,  from  which  place  he  travelled  to  Hebrun, 
Horeb.  Sinai,  then  back  towards  the  north,  and  across  tbe 
isthmus  of  Suez  to  Cairo,  where  be  remained  for  two  years. 
Here  he  purchased  for  the  museum  of  Gotha  a  collection  of 
1574  MSS.,  3536  archnological  subjects,  and  collected  a 

freat  many  specimens  in  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zooloio°- 
n  1 808  he  visited  the  provinee  of  Faioum,  and  examined  the 
pyramids,  the  catacombs  near  Saccara,  and  the  great  lake 
of  Birket-el-Karun.  About  this  time  he  adopted,  at  least 
externally,  the  Mohammedan  religion,  in  order  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  Egyptiansand  the  Arabs,  and  to  be  able  tc 
visit  those  places  in  Arabia  to  which  Mussulmen  alone  have 
access.  He  then  attempted  to  proceed  to  Acaba,  but  wai 
obliged  to  return  to  Suez.  Soon  afterwards  however  he 
travelled  by  sea  to  Yambo  and  Jidda,  and  thence  to  Mecct 
and  Medina.  In  the  two  last  places  he  made  a  great  many 
drawings  and  plans.  In  March,  1810,  he  set  out  for  Mocha. 
A  letter,  dated  Nov.  17,  1810,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Lin- 
denau  of  Gotha,  was  the  last  account  that  he  hima«lf  sent 
to  Europe.  In  1815,  Von  Hammer  of  Vienna  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  a  letter  written  at  Mocha,  that 
Seetzen  bad  suddenly  died  in  181 1,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Taea,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  tbe  Imam  of  Sana  to  re- 
cover his  luggage,  &c.,  which  had  been  seixed  at  Mocha, 
and  that  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  unfortunate  tra- 
veller was  poisoned  by  the  command  of  the  Imam.  A  re- 
port which  was  afterwards  brought  over  to  this  counliry 
from  Bombay,  agreed  in  the  main  points  with  that  of  Mr 
Buckingham. 
The  diaiy  of  Seetien's  journeyi,  and  his  map&  plans,  and 
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drawings,  irere  for  lome  time  supposed  to  be  lost,  but  nearly 
the  whole  has  been  recovered,  and  is  now  in  tbe  bands  of 
Professor  Kruse  of  Dorpat  As  tbe  editing  of  the  immense 
mass  of  materials  would  be  too  much  for  one  man,  it  bu 
been  divided  into  three  sections,  each  of  which  is  entrusted 
to  a  competent  person.  Kruse  has  undertaken  tbe  part 
belonging  to  antient  geography ;  Senkoroski,  all  that  re- 
lates to  Arabia ;  and  Brandis,  the  astronomical  part,  toge- 
ther with  mathematical  geography.  It  is  intended  to  supi^y, 
ip  the  form  of  commentaries,  that  which  Seetzen  himself 
might  probably  have  added  to  his  notes  and  sketches.  No- 
thing has  yet  been  published,  so  far  as  we  are  aware. 

A  full  account  of  tbe  life  and  travels  of  Seetsen  is  given 
in  Brockhsus's  Conversationt-Lexikon. 
SE'EZ.    [Ornb.] 

SSFATIANS,  a  sect  of  Mohammedans,  who  hold  the 
opposite  opinion  to  the  Motazelites,  with  respect  to  the 
eternal  attributes  of  God,  which  they  afllrmed.  making  no 
distinction  between  the  '  essential  attributes'  and  '  those  of 
operation  ;'  hence  they  were  called  Sefatlans,  that  is, '  attri- 
butists,'  fh)m  trfdt,  a  word  meaning  in  Arabic  '  qualificap 
tion,  attribute.'    At  first  their  doctrines  were  similar  to 
those  of  other  Mohammedans,  bnt  in  the  course  of  time 
they  introduced  another  species  of  '  declarative  attributes,' 
or  such  as  were  necessarily  used  in  historical  narration, 
as  the  hands,  tbe  eyes,  &c.,  which  they  did  not  attempt 
to   explain,   but  contented  themselves  with   saying  they 
were  in  the  Law.     At  length,  by  introducing  various  in- 
terpretations of  these  'declarative  attributes,'  they  divided 
into  several  schools  or  sects,  as  the  Asharians,  or  the  fol- 
lowers of  Abd-l-haran  Al-ashar(,  who  allowed  the  attributes 
of  God  to  be  distinct  from  bis  essence,  yet  so  as  to  pre- 
clude any  compassion  between  Him   and  his  creatures; 
tbe  Musbabbehites,  or  Assimilators,  who  admitted  a  re- 
semblance between  God  and  his  creatures,  supposing  Him 
a  figure  composed  of  members  or  parts,  either  spiritual 
or  corporal;   tbe  Keramians,  or  foUowets  of  Mohammed 
Ibn  Ker&m,  also  called  Mugassemiun,  or  Corporalists,  who 
not  only  admitted  a  resemblance    between  God  and  his 
creatures,  but  declared  Him  to  be  corporeal ;  tbe  Jabarians, 
so  called  from  jabr,  which  signifies  '  necessity,  compulsion,' 
because   they   maintained    that   man   is   'inevitably  con- 
strained'   to  act    as  be  docs  (the  last   were   subaivided 
into    Pure  Jabarians   and    Middle   Jabarians,  owing    to 
some    slight  divergence   of  opinions   which   arose  among 
them)  ;  the  Murgians,  from  rtya,  'to  expect,'  who  maintain 
that  the  judgment  of  every  true  believer  who  has  been 
guilty  of  a  sin  will  be  deferred  till  the  resurrection,  and 
that  disobedience  with  faith  cannot  hurt.    There  are  still 
tbe  disciples  of  Mukatel  and  Basher,  named  Thaubanians, 
who  held  opinions  nearly  similar   to  those  of  the  Mur- 
gians.    (Sale's  Koran,  Preliminary  Discourse,  p.  164,  et 
«o.) 
SEFFAVEAN  DYNASTY.    [PKasiA-ffiWory.] 
SEFI  DYNASTY.    [Pemix- History.] 
SE6ELMESA.    [Makocco.] 
SE6ESTAN.    [Sbistan.] 

SEGMENT  (part  cut  off),  a  term  which,  in  its  general 
sense,  needs  no  explanation.  It  is,  in  mensuration,  most 
.  frequently  applied  to  tbe  part  cut  off  from  a  circle  by  a 
chord,  and  the  measurement  of  this  segment  of  a  circle  is 
tbe  only  point  for  which  reference  is  likely  to  be  made  to 
the  word.  Let  AB  be  the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  C  and  D 
the  middle  points  of  its  arc  and  chord.    The  segment  ACB 


.t  easily  expressed  by  the  angle  which  the  arc  subtends  at 
the  centre:  if  this  angle  (measured  in  theoretical  units 
[An«ls])  be  0,  and  the  radius  r,  the  number  of  square 
units  in  Uie  segment  is 

-^(e-sin.e). 

But  when  a  segment  is  actually  to  be  measured  in  practice. 
It  usually  happens  that  the  radius  is  not  given,  and  the  cir- 
cle is  too  large  to  measure  it  conveniently.  In  that  case 
the  middle  point  C  must  be  found,  and  AB  and  AC  must 
be  measured,  as  also  CD.  This  being  done,  the  length  of 
the  wc  AB  can  be  found  with  great  exactness  Arom  the  for- 
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mula  'one-third  of  the  excess  of  eight  times  AC  over  ABt 
or  }(8AC— AB).  This  formula  errs  only  about-  one  foot 
out  of  80  (always  giving  the  arc  a  little  too  small)  in  a 
whole  semicircle,  and  the  error  diminishes  nearly  as  tba 
fourth  power  of  the  arc ;  thus  at  half  a  semicircle  the  error 
is  about  one  foot  out  of  2*  X  80,  or  1280  feet;  at  one-third 
of  a  semicircle  it  is  only  about  one  foot  out  of  3*  X  80,  or 
6480  feet,  and  so  on.  Another  formula  of  tbe  same  sort, 
but  so  olose  to  the  truth  that  no  measurements  could  ever 
be  taken  in  practice  sufSciendy  exact  td  make  its  accuracy 
appreciable,  is  the  following: — find  E  the  middle  point  of 
AC,  and  measure  AE ;  then  the  arc  is  very  nearly  (but  a 
little  less  than) 

AB  +  256  AE  -  40  AG 
46 

The  error  here  is  less  than  one  foot  out  of  390  on  tbe 
whole  circle,  and  diminishes  with  the  sixth  power  of  the 
arc. 

Taking  the  arc  from  one  or  other  of  these  methods,  the 
area  of  the  s^ment  is  then  to  be  found  as  follows : — Deter- 
mine R,  the  radius,  from  AC:'-r2CD,  and  compute 

R  X  Arc  -  AB  (R-CD) 

.    2 
which  gives  the  area  required.    Tliis  formula  may  be  re- 
duced to 

iAC'(2AC-f  AD)-AD^ 
CD 
bus  (to  take  an  Instance  of  Bonnyeastle's)  if  AD  =  12, 
AC  =  1 3,  whence  CD  =  5  (all  feet),  we  have  for  the  area  of 
the  segment 
I 

-X  169  X  38-  1728 
3 =  82'533  square  feet. 

Another  approximate  rule  is  (giving  somewhat  too  little 
CD  (12  AD -h  8  AC) 
14 
which  is  more  exact  than  the  preceding.  The  error  is  only 
one  per  cent,  when  the  segment  is  a  semicircle,  and  it 
diminishes  with  tbe  seventh  power  of  tbe  subtended  angle 
nearly. 

It  answers  well  enough  for  rough  purposes,  and  particu- 
larly when  the  segment  is  small,  to  consider  the  arc  of  tbe 
circle  as  being  part  of  a  parabola,  and  to  take  two-thirds 
of  tbe  rectangle  under  AB  and  CD  for  the  area. 

SE'GNERI,  PA'OLO,  born  in  1624,  at  Nettuno  in  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  studied  at  Rome  under  tbe  Jesuits, 
and  afterwards  entered  that  Order.  He  applied  himsel' 
more  particularly  to  sacred  oratory,  and  became  a  distin- 
guished preacher.  He  formed  a  style  of  bis  own,  avoiding 
both  the  dryness  of  bis  predecessors  and  the  turgidiiy  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  really  elo- 
quent preachers  that  Italy  has  produc«d.  (Maury,  £Mai  «ur 
r Eloquence  de la  Chaire.)  Segnerl's  'Quaresimale,' or  series 
of  sermons  for  Lent,  is  still  read  with  pleasure  and  profit 
The  author  is  rather  too  fond  of  figures  and  antithesis ;  at 
times  he  indulges  too  much  in  profane  and  even  m>  tholo- 
gical  erudition,  in  doing  which  he  conformed  to  the  vitiated 
taste  of  his  age,  which  is  known  as  that  of  the  Seiceniisti, 
but  he  is  one  of  the  purest  writers  of  that  age,  and  his  lan- 
guage ban  been  approved  by  the  Crusca  Academy.  Segneri 
was  an  earnest  and  truly  Christian  preacher.  In  that  voca- 
tion he  visited  almost  every  comer  of  Italy,  and  he  always 
won  the  attention  and  affection  of  his  audience.  He  com- 
posed also  '  Laudi,'  or  prayers  in  verse,  of  an  easy  and 
popular  style,  to  be  sung  oerore  and  after  his  sermons. 

rope  Innocent  XII.  chose  Segneri  for  his  own  preacher, 
as  well  as  of  the  C!ollege  of  Cardinals,  in  which  ofDce  he 
continued  three  years,  until  1694,  when  he  died  at  Rome. 
He  was  succeeded  by  fiither  (^ini,  who  nearly  equalled  him 
in  eloquence,  and  surpassed  him  in  the  boldness  and  free- 
dom with  which  he  spoke  truth,  however  unwelcome  it 
might  be  to  men  in  power,  which  however  did  not  prevent 
pope  Clement  XI.  from  making  him  a  cardinal. 

Segneri  composed,  besides  his  sermons,  several  pious 
tracts,  such  as  '  II  Cristiano  Istruito,'  which  contains  many 
excellent  precepts  for  living  a  Christian  life. 

(Corniani,  Secoli  delta  Litleraiura  Itahana;  Maffei. 
Vila  del  Segneri.) 

SE6NI,  BERNARDO,  born  at  Florence  about  the  end 
of  tbe  fifteenth  century,  studied  the  law  at  Padua,  but  after- 
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Wftrcls  ptoceeded  to  AquiU  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where 
he  followed  the  profession  of «  merchant  On  his  return  to 
Florence  after  the  fall  of  the  republic,  he  courted  the  new 
soTereigns  of  ihe  house  of  Medici,  and  found  favour  with 
duke  Cosmo  I.,  who  employed  him  in  several  missions  and 
other  affairs  of  state.  Cosmo  employed  him  also  in  translating 
the  works  of  Aristotle  firom  the  Greek  into  Italian.  His 
translations  of  the  Rhetoric,  Elhic,  Politic,  and  the  Treatise 
on  the  Soul,  are  the  only  parts  that  have  been  published. 
8ef;ni  also  busied  himself  in  writing  a  history  of  his  own 
times  and  country:  'Btorie  Florentine  dall'  anno  1 527  all' 
anno  155S,'  which  he  kept  secret  in  his  lifetime.  In  this 
history  he  speaks  with  the  freedom  of  a  conscientious  his- 
torian, and  as  such  he  is  placed  among  the  best  writers  of 
Italy.  The  first  part  of  Segni's  history  refers  to  the  same 
period  as  the  latter  part  of  that  of  Guicciardini,  both  em- 
bracing the  important  event  of  the  fall  of  the  Florentine 
republic,  with  thit>  difference,  that  Guicciardini'sis  a  general 
history  of  Italy,  and  Segni's  a  particular  history  of  his  native 
Florence.  No  less  than  three  other  Florentine  contem- 
porary historians  have  treated  the  same  period,  namely, 
Varchi,  who  wrote,  in  a  prolix  style,  'Storia  Fiorentina,' 
from  the  year  1527  to  1338;  Nardi,  who  wrote  'Istorie  della 
Citta  di  Firenze,'  from  1494  to  1531 ;  and  Nerli,  in  his  gene- 
ral history,  or  rather  chronicle,  of  Florence, '  Commentarij  de' 
Futti  Civili  occorsi  in  Firenze  dall'  anno  1215  all'  anno  1537.' 
Segni  however  went  farther  than  any  of  them,  by  continuing 
his  narrative  till  the  year  1555,  thus  embracing  not  only  the 
periodof  the  profligate  sway  of  Alessandrode'Medici,  included 
in  the  histories  of  Varchi  and  Nerli,  but  the  subsequent  and 
more  important  reign  of  his  successor,  duke  Cosmo  I.,  who 
was  the  real  founder  of  the  Tuscan  dynasty,  and  who,  by 
the  subjugation  of  Siena,  the  last  of  the  three  great  Tuscan 
republics,  united  the  whole  of  Tuscany  into  one  principality. 
Segni  died  in  1559. 

There  have  been  two  other  writers  of  the  same  family : 
Pietro  Segni,  who  translated  and  commented  on  the  work  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus  '  On  Elocution ;'  and  Agnolo  Segni, 
who  wrote  a  valuable  Hreatise,  '  Della  Imitazione  Poetica.' 

SEGO  is  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  a  country  situated  in 
that  part  of  Africa  which  is  called  Soodan.  The  town 
stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Joliba,  near  13°  N.  lat. 
aiid  5°  W.  long.  Mungo  Park,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  all  the  information  that  we  possess  respecting  this  town, 
states  that  it  properly  consists  of  four  distinct  towns,  two 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river,  called  Seso  Korro  and 
Sego  Boo,  and  two  on  the  southern  bank,  called  Sego  Soo 
Korro  and  Sego  See  Korro.  They  are  all  surrounded  with 
high  mud-walls ;  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  of  a  square 
form  with  tlat  roofs ;  some  of  them  have  two  stories,  and 
many  of  them  are  whitewashed.  Besides  these  build- 
ings there  are  many  Moorish  mosques,  and  the  streets, 
though  narrow,  are  broad  enough  for  every  useful  purpose 
in  a  country  where  wheel-carriages  are  entirely  unknown. 
Park  thought  that  this  town  might  contain  altc^ether  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  The  king  of  Bambarra  constantly  re- 
sides at  Sego  See  Korro.  At  several  places  there  are 
canoes  belonging  to  the  king  for  conveying  people  over  the 
river.  'The  view  of  t)iis  extensive  city,'  says  Park,  'the  nu- 
merous cauoes  upon  the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and 
the  cultivated  state  of  the  surrounding  country,  formed  al- 
together a  prospect  of  civiliiation  and  magnificence  which  I 
little  expected  to  find  in  the  bosom  of  Africa.'  As  Sego  is 
situated  on  a  river,  which  is  navigable  for  a  great  distance 
upwards  and  downvards,  between  countries  of  whioh  one 
is  rich  in  gold  and  the  other  in  salt,  which  latter  is  a  great 
object  of  trade  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  Sego  carries  on  a  eonsiderable  commerce,  which  is  also 
proved  by  the  numerous  canoes  that  ascend  and  descend 
the  river;  hut  we  have  no  particular  information  on  this 
point.  (Mungo  Park's  TraveU  in  the  Interior  Dittrict*  qf 
4frica,) 

SEGORBE  (Segobriga  Edetanorum),  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Valencia,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  there  re- 
ceives the  waters  of  a  stream  called  Murviedro.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  to  the  archbishop  of  Valencia. 
The  cathedral,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  contained 
many  fine  paintings  by  Ribalta  and  other  masters  of  the  Va- 
lencian  school,  founded  by  Juan  de  Juanes,  most  of  which 
however  were  either  carried  off  or  lost  during  the  Peninsular 
War.  About  one  mile  from  the  town  is  the  celebrated 
Carthusian  monastery  of  Val  de  Christo,  founded  and 
richly  endowed  by  the  Infante  Don  Martin,  son  o{  Peter 


IV.,  king  of  Aragon.  Segorbe  was  taken  from  the  Moore 
in  1245,  by  James  I.  of  Aragon,  surnamed  the  Conqueror. 
It  then  became  the  capital  of^a  considerable  district,  which 
was  erected  into  a  duchy.  Its  actual  population  is  com 
puted  at  8U0O  inhabitants,  whose  chief  occupation  is  the 
farming  of  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  yield  all  sorts  of  grain  and  fruits.  I 
is  about  fifty  miles  from  Valencia,  the  eapital ;  in  39*  54'  N 
lat  and  27'  E.  long. 

SEGO'VIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  situated  between  those 
of  Madrid  and  Valladolid.  It  nas.an  area  of  3650  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  200,000.  The  capital, 
from  which  the  province  takes  its  name,  is  built  on 
a  rocky  eminence,  oetween  two  deep  valleys,  one  of  which  is 
watered  by  the  river  Eresma,  and  the  other  bv  a  rapid 
stream.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  thick  wall,  built  by  the 
Moors,  and  strengthened  at  intervals  with  turrets.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  as  in  most  other  antient 
Spanish  towns.  The  cathedral,  built  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  ce^ntury,  by  the  celebrated  Rodrigo  Gil  de 
Ontanon,  on  the  model  of  the  great  church  of  Salamanca,  is 
a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  style  and  that  of  the  renaitsance.  It 
consists  of  three  naves  measuring  380  Spanish  feet  by  180. 
The  interior  is  magnificently  decorated ;  but,  as  in  most  cathe- 
drals of  Spain,  the  general  effect  is  spoiled  by  the  choir  being 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  central  nave.  The  tower  at- 
tached to  it  rises  to  the  height  of  330  feet  The  windows 
of  stained  glass  are  greatly  admired.  The  principal  altar 
is  decorated  with  the  finest  Granadan  marble,  and  one  of 
the  chapels  contains  beautiful  wood-carviugs  by  the  cele- 
brated sculptor  Juan  de  Juni.  The  Alcazar,  or  palace  of 
the  former  Moorish  governors,  is  a  very  remarkable  build- 
ing. It  stands  on  the  crest  of  the  rock,  on  the  declivity  of 
which  the  city  is  built,  and  commands  a  delightful  firos- 
pect  over  the  plain.  Though  often  modified  and  repaired 
by  the  enrly  kings  of  Castile,  who  not  unfrequently  resided 
in  it  as  well  as  by  Philip  II.,  who  added  considerably  to  its 
outer  works,  it  still  preserves  much  of  its  original  ebaracler, 
and  contains  several  apartments  decorated  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Moors.  .  The  great  hall,  which  is  ornamented  with  mo- 
saic and  arabesque  work,  contains  the  statues  in  wood  of 
all  the  kings  of  Asturias,  Leon,  and  Castile,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Under  the  monarclis  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  Alcazar  was  converted  into  a  state 
prison,  where  seveifal  people  of  distinction  were  couQned  at 
various  times,  and  as  such  it  has  been  admirably  described 
by  the  celebrated  author  of  '  Gil  Bias.'  Its  present  des- 
tination is  a  college  for  young  cadets.  The  church  of 
Santa  Cruz,  which  owes  its  foundation  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  small 
church  of  '  El  Parral,'  which  contains  the  marble  tombs  of 
the  family  of  Villena,  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  tra- 
vellers. The  Royal  Mint,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  antient  places  of  coinage  in  the  kingdom,  is  a  very 
fine  stone  building.  In  former  times,  under  the  early 
kings  of  Castile,  every  description  of  money  waa  coined  at 
this  mint,  but  at  present  it  is  confined  to  the  coinage  of 
copper  money.  Segovia  waa  taken  from  the  Moors  about 
thejrear  1078,  by  Alfonso  VI.,  shortly  before  the  reduction 
of  Toledo. 

Segovia  appears  to  have  been  a  town  of  some  importance 
under  the  Romans.  Pliny  (in.  3)  places  it  in  the  Conven- 
tus  of  Clunia,  among  the  Arevaci ;  Antoninus,  on  the  road 
from  Saragossa  to  Merida.  It  contains  several  remains  of 
the  Roman  period,  such  as  statues,  inscriptions,  &c. ;  but 
the  most  remarkable  object  of  antiquity  is  the  famous  aque- 
duct attributed  to  Trajan,  and  whioh  the  singular  situation 
of  the  town,  built  as  it  is  upon  two  hills  separated  by  an 
intervening  valley,  rendered  necessary.  It  begins  about 
fifty  paces  from  the  town,  extending  first  in  a  southern 
direction,  and  then  to  the  west  Its  length  is  2400  Spanish 
feet  Its  greatest  height  in  the  spot  called  '  Haia  del  Azo- 
bejo,'  near  the  foot  of  the  antient  walls,  is  1 04  feet ;  and  in 
that  part  it  consists  of  a  double  row  of  arches,  built  of 
large  stones  without  mortar.  Those  of. the  lower  range, 
forty-two  in  number,  are  sixty-five  feet  high,  aud  fifteen 
feet  wide.  The  upper  arches,  of  which  there  are  nineteen, 
are  27  feet  high.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  arches  which 
crumbled  down  during  the  reun  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  were  immediately  rebuilt  at  their  expense,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  aqueduct  mar  be  said  to  be  in  the  same 
state  in  which  the  Romans  left  it  There  are  two  historiea 
of  Segovia :  one  by  Lorenzo  Calvete,  under  the  title, '  Uis- 
toria  del  Gk>rioso  San  Frutos,  Patron  de  Ut  CSudad  da 
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Sagovi*,'  Yalladolid,   1610;    the  other,   which   u   more 
ostavmed,  by  Diego  de  ColmeiMies,  Segovia,  1637,  M. 


ColB  of  S«aoTi*.    BriUih  Muwwiu. 

SEOUIBR,  PIERRE,  was  one  of  an  antient  and  dis- 
tinguished French  family  which,  in  the  space  of  three  cen- 
turies C14SS  to'  1789),  is  recorded  to  have  had  no  leas  than 
sixty>eight  of  its  members  raised  to  the  highest  legal  dientties 
of  Fnnee.  Pierre  Seguier,  one  of  the  most  eminent  orthem, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1504.  He  bejpn  life  as  an  advocate, 
and,  after  filling  various  high  offices,  was  raised  in  1 564  to 
the  rank  o'  pnMtdent  i  mortier,  the  highest  grade  but  one 
in  the  Parisian  parliameDt.  In  that  capacity  the  parliament, 
having  refined  to  register  an  edict  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Inqoisition,  depated  him  to  lay  their  remonstrances 
before  uie  king,  Henri  IL ;  and  he  had  the  distinguished 
honour  of  preventing,  by  the  boldness  and  force  of  his  argu- 
ments, the  introduction  of  that  odious  tribunal  into  France. 
His  speech  on  this  oecasion  has  been  preserved.  (Gernier, 
Continuation  qfVelly,  vol.  27.)     He  resigned  his  office  of 

President  in  fiivour  of  his  second  son  Pierre,  two  yesrs  before 
is  death,  which  happened  in  1580;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  every  one  of  his  sons,  six  in  number,  filled  some  high 
legal  office.  Antoine,  as  well  as  Pierre,  was  pntident  d 
mortier,  and  both  of  them  enjoyed  the  special  confidence 
of  Henri  IV. 

SE6UIER,  PIERRE,  born  at  Paris,  May  28, 1588.  was 
the  son  of  Jean,  sixth  son  of  the  above  Pierre  Seguier, 
lieutenant-civil  of  Paris,  a  steady  friend,  like  his  brothers 
above  noticed,  of  Henri  IV.,  and  a  valuable  public  officer. 
Pierre  S^uier,  )ike  his  grandfather,  rose  through  various 
offices  to  uie  rank  of  preiident  tt  mortier  in  1633,  and  that 
of  chancellor  in  1  (35.  Having  rendered  important  services 
to  Anne  of  Austria  dnring  the  ascendency  of  Richelien,  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  that  minister's  vengeance,  he  obtained 
Anne's  fiill  confidence ;  and,  dnring  her  regency,  rose  to  as 
high  power  and  influence  as  a  su^eet  could  well  attain. 
At  the  braaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  he  escaped 
narrowly  with  his  life,  in  a  resolute  attempt  to  pass  the 
barricaLdes  to  the  usual  discharge  of  his  official  functions ; 
and  in  the  sequel  of  those  disturbances,  ihe  seals  of  office 
were  for  a  time  taken  from  him.  He  was  replaced  in  1656, 
and  continaed  alnineeUor  till  his  death,  January  28,  1672, 
maintaining  tlvaugh  life  the  honour  of  his  family  as  an 
independent,  able,  and  enlightened  magistrate.  He  was 
also  a  lover  and  encourager  of  art,  and  a  man  of  elegant 
and  aoeomplished  mind.  He  was  one  of  the  originators, 
and  president,  with  the  title  of  proleetor,  of  the  Aeadimie 
Pranfaise,  wbioh,  during  thirty  years,  h^  its  sittings  at  bis 
boteL 

SE6UIER,  ANTOINE  LOUIS,  of  the  same  fhmilr, 
being  descended  from  a  brother  of  the  first-named  nerre 
S^uier,  was  bom  at  Paris,  Dec.  1, 1726,  and  owed  (1748) 
to  the  regard  of  Louis  XV.  to  his  name  and  family  his 
first  step  in  the  law,  namely,  the  office  of  king's  advocate  in 
the  court  of  the  Chttetet.  In  1755  he  rose  to  be  advoeate- 
genenl  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  which  office  he  held  til] 
the  dissolution  of  that  body  in  1790,  except  that  be  resigned 
it  in  1771,  in  consequence  of  the  exile,  and  returned  to  it  in 
1774,  on  the  return  of  the  parliament  In  forensic  elo- 
qnenee  he  is  reputed  a  worthy  sneeessor  to  D'Agoesseau 
and  other  distingmsbed  men  of  his  predecessors ;  and  his 
literary  acquirements  were  first-rate.  In  the  Revolution, 
he  was  oflbred  and  refused  the  poet  of  mayor  of  Paris ;  and 
he  lived  retired  until  the  appearance  of  an  attack,  entitled 
*  Seguior  treated  as  he  Deserves,'  on  which  he  took  the 
alarm  and  emigrated.  After  sojonrning  in  several  places, 
bn  flxed  hie  abode  at  Toumai,  but  died  of  apoplexy,  January 
Si,  1792,  leaving  an  nnsatlied  character  for  integrity,  and 
a  high  reputation  as  a  judge,  a  lawyer,  and  a  statesman. 
iMaral  of  his  profeasienal  speeohes  ami  some  of  his  writings 
M»  aaiaat,  hat  in  no  eelleoted  form. 

VMiWXSi,  JEAN  FRANQOIB,  ef  another  branch  of 


the  same  family,  was  born  at  Nlsmes,  Ncv.  25,  1703,  and 
devoted  himself  early  to  the  study  of  antiquities.  Having 
ibrmed  a  close  friendship  with  the  learned  Scipio  MafTei, 
during  his  visit  to  Nismes  in  1732,  be  accompanied  him  in 
his  travels,  and  resided  with  him  till  his  death  in  1755. 
Seguier  then  returned  to  his  native  niace,  %nd  applied 
himself  to  the  illustration  of  its  splendia  Roman  remains. 
He  displayed  much  ingenuity  in  deciphering,  from  the  boles 
in  the  stones  to  which  metal  letters  had  been  attacherl,  the 
inscription  fbrmerly  existing  on  the  temple  called  La  Maison 
Carrie,  which  he  conceived  to  have  been  erected  in  honour 
of  Gains  and  Lucius,  the  sons  of  Agrippa  and  grandsons  of 
Augustus.  Later  researches  have  shaken  this  opinion. 
[NtMES.]  Great  part  of  his  life  was  occupied,  in  concert 
with  MafTei,  in  forming  a  collection  of  all  known  antient 
inscriptions :  their  work  however  was  never  published  in  a 
complete  form.  Seguier  continued  to  labour  on  this  subject 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  left  ready  for  the  press  a  bulky 
manuscript,  now  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  which  has 
never  been  printed.  (Imcriptionum  Antiquarum  Index 
daohttissimus,  &c.)  He  died  of  apoplexy,  Sept.  I,  1784, 
leaving  bis  library  and  valuable  museum  of  medaU,  natural 
history,  &c.  to  the  academy  of  Nismes,  on  the  dissolution 
of  which  the  collection  was  made  over  to  the  public  library 
of  that  place. 

SE6UR,  HBNRI-FRANQOIS,  Coute  db,  son  of  the 
Marquis  de  Segnr,  was  born  in  1689,  and  died  in  1751.  His 
life  was  passed  in  active  service,  chiefly  in  Spain,  Italy,  Bo- 
hemia, Germany,  and  Flanders,  first  as  colonel  and  after- 
wards as  lieutenant-general  in  the  French  army. 

SEGUR,  PHIIIPPE-HENRI,  Marquis  db,  son  of  the 
Comte  Henri-Frangois,  was  born  Jan.  20,  1724.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself,  when  very  young,  in  the  wars  of  Italy 
and  Bohemia,  especially  at  the  siege  of  Prague:  at  the 
battle  of  Rocoux  a  musket-ball  entered  bis  breast,  passed 
through  to  the  back,  and  bad  to  be  extracted  by  the  spine ; 
at  the  battle  of  Laufeld,  in  leading  his  regiment  to  a  charge 
after  it  had  been  three  times  repulsed,  his  arm  was  shattered 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  it.  By 
two  successive  and  rapid  promotions  he  was  made  marichal- 
de-camp  and  lieutenant-general.  At  Closlercamp  he  was 
pierced  in  the  neck  by  a  bayonet,  received,  three  sabre- 
wounds  on  the  head,  and  was  made  prisoner.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  he  was  appointee  in^ctor-general  of 
the  infantry.  In  1780  Louis  XVI.  called  him  to  his  councils 
as  minister-of-war,  and  in  1783  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
mar£chal  de  France.  He  was  war-i£inigter  during  seven 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  introduced  many  amelio- 
rations into  the  army,  in  discipline,  in  expenditure,  in  the 
personal  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  management  of 
the  military  hospitals.  He  afterwards  lived  iu  retirement 
till  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Convention,  in  1 790 ; 
his  fUrniture  was  sold  by  public  auction  ;  and  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  infirm,  mutilated  with  many  wounds,  deprived  of 
an  arm,  and  afBicted  with  the  gout,  be  was  thrown  into  the 
prison  of  La  Force.  He  was  deprived  of  his  military  pen- 
sions, as  well  as  of  his  titles  and  his  orders.  Fortunately 
be  had  no  property  to  stimulate  the  tyrants  of  the  Revolution 
furtlier,  and  bis  life  was  spared.  Bonaparte,  when  first 
consul,  set  him  at  liberty,  treated  him  with  marked  respect, 
and  granted  him  a  pension  of  4000  francs.  He  died  at 
Paris,  Oct.  8,  1801,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  His  dia- 
racter  is  thus  summed  up  by  his  son : — '  when  in  power, 
he  was  guilty  of  no  injustice ;  when  oppressed  by  bis  country, 
he  did  not  cease  to  love  it.  He  was  a  good  husband,  a  good 
fiither,  a  good  general,  a  brave  soldier,  a  just  and  wise  mi- 
nister, and  an  excellent  citizen.' 

SEGUR,  LOUIS- PHILIPPE,  Comtb  de,  eldest  son 
of  the  Mar£chal  de  Segur,  was  born  in  Pans,  December  10, 
1753.  He  chose  the  army  as  a  profession,  and  at  an  early 
age  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  He  was 
one  of  the  three  first  Frenchmen  of  high  rank  who  offered 
their  services  to  the  American  deputies  in  the  cause  of 
American  independence,  the  other  two  being  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette  and  the  Vicomte  de  Noailles,  but  they  were 
formally  prohibited  by  the  French  ministry  from  leaving 
France.  Though  narrowly  watched.  La  Fayette  escaped, 
and  reached  America;  Noailles  obtained  leave  to  go  there 
about  two  years  afterwards,  but  Segur  was  not  permitted  to 
leave  France  till  May,  1782.  He  entered  the  Delaware  in 
September,  1782,  narrowly  escaped  being  tak«n  by  the 
English,  and  with  much  difficulty  reached  the  camp  of  the 
French  general  Rochambeau,  under  whom  he  fought  till 
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tha  termination  of  the  American  war.  He  then  returned  to 
France,  which  he  reached  in  June,  1783.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1784  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  arrived 
at  SL  Petersburg  March  19.  1785;  be  was  treated  by  the 
empress  Catharine  II.  with  especial  favour,  accompanied 
her  in  the  ereat  progress  which  she  made  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  the  Crimea  in  1787,  and  retained  her  conBdence  as 
long  as  he  remained  at  her  court.  He  left  St.  Petersburg 
October  11,  1789,  on  his  return  to  Paris. 

In  1 790  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Frederic 
of  Prussia.  Having  returned  to  France,  he  was  twice  arrested 
by  the  revolutionist*  in  1 793,  but  obtained  his  freedom  by 
bis  prompt  eloquence.  He  then  retired  into  the  country, 
and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  pen  for  the  means 
of  subsistence.  In  1798  be  published  his  'Th£fitre  de 
I'Hermitage ;'  in  1800,  bis  '  Histoire  des  Principaux  Ev£n£- 
mens  du  Regno  de  FriSd£ric-6uillaume  II.,  Roi  de  Prusse,' 
3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris;  and  in  ISO  1,  his'  Decade  Historique,ou 
Tableau  Politique  de  I'Europe  depuis  1786  jusqu'i  1796,' 
3  vuls.  8vo.,  Paris.  In  1 803  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Acadimie  Franfaise,  and  about  the  same  time  was  appointed 
grand-mattre  de  c£r£monies  to  Bonaparte.  After  tne  Re- 
storation he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  In 
1819  he  published  his '  Contes  Moraux  et  Politiques,'  2  vols. 
12mo., Paris;  in  1821, his' Histoire Universelle,  Ancieuneet 
Modeme,'  10  vols.  8vo.,  Paris;  in  1822,  his'  Pens£es,  Max- 
imes,  et  Reflexions,' 1 8mo.,  Paris ;  in  1823  his  '  Gal£rie 
Morale  et  Politique,'  3  vols.  8vo.,  Paris.  In  1824  appeared 
his  '  CBuvres  Completes,'  30  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  which  in  1828 
were  reprinted  and  augmented  to  36  vols.  His  'M^moires, 
Souvenirs,  et  Anecdotes,'  were  published  in  1826,  3  vols. 
Svo.,  Paris,  an  extremely  amusing  and  instructive  work, 
which  includes  three  interesting  periods  of  the  Comte  de 
Segur's  life — the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and 
the  early  part  of  that  of  Louis  XVI.,  his  voyage  to  America 
and  the  short  time  which  he  remained  there,  and  the  Bve 
years  during  which  he  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg,  when  the  work  terminates.  A  second  part  was 
promised,  which  was  to  include  the  following  part  of  his 
life,  but  we  believe  it  was  never  published.  His  death 
occurred  in  July,  1830. 

Prilifpb  Paul,  Comtb  db  Sbour,  his  son,  borri  Nov 
4, 1 780,  was  one  of  Bonaparte's  favourite  generals ;  he  ac- 
companied him  in  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign,  of  which 
he  has  written  the  history,  '  Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la 
Orande  Armie  en  1812,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Pans,  182S,  which 
nac  passed  through  numerous  editions.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  other  works. 

SE6UR,  JOSEPH-ALEXANDRE,  Vicohtb  db,  the 
second  son  of  the  Marichal  de  Segur,  and  brother  of  the 
Comte  Louis-Philippe,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1 7S6.  He  en- 
tered the  army,  and  rose  to  the  grade  of  marSchal-de-camp, 
but  he  was  more  fond  of  pleasure  than  of  war,  and  attached 
himself  chiefly  to  the  drama.  He  wrote  '  Contes,  Fables, 
Chansons,  et  Vers,'  8vo.,  Paris.  1801 ;  '  CEuvres  Diverses,' 
8vo.,  Paris,  1819;  *  Les  Femmes,  leur  Condition  et  In- 
fluence dans  rOrdre  Social,'  2  vols.  8vo. ;  4  vols.  t2mo., 
Paris,  1820;  '  Romances  et  Chansons,'  18mo.,  Paris,  1820; 
besides  a  great  number  of  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and  operas, 
several  of  which  are  yet  popular.  He  died  July  27, 1805,  at 
Bagnirea. 

SEICIRCTJS.    [MusciCAPiDJB,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  12.] 

8EIGNORAGE.    [Currbncy,  p.  235.] 

SBIGNOKY.    [TBNnRB.] 

8EIKS.    [SiKBs.] 

SEINE,  a  river  of  France,  rising  in  the  central  parts  of 
that  country,  and  flowing  into  La  Mancbe,  or  the  English 
Channel. 

The  basin  of  the  Seine  is  bonnded  on  the  south-east  by 
the  Cdte  d'Or  and  the  heights  of  Langres,  which  unite  the 
C£vennes  with  the  Vosges ;  on  the  east  and  north-east  by 
a  range  of  hills  running  from  these  to  the  heights  of  Ar- 
dennes and  by  the  heights  of  Ardennes ;  and  on  the  north 
by  another  range,  which  extends  from  the  heights  of  Ar^ 
dennes,  and  terminates  in  Cape  La  Hive  near  Le  Hftvre ;  on 
the  south-west  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  range  of  high 
grounds  which,  with  little  interruption,  connects  the  COte 
a'Or  with  the  mountains  of  Bretagne,  and  which  is  known 
in  one  part  of  its  course  as  the  heights  of  Morvan,  and  in 
others  as  the  forest  of  Orleans  and  the  hills  of  Beauce;  and 
by  a  branch  proceeding  north  from  these  to  the  coast  of  the 
English  Ghannel,  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Toucques  from 
that  of  the  Rille.    Thia  baain  Sa  estimated  by  Liohtenstein 


(Malte-Brun,  Qeog.  UmverteUe,  3rd  edit,  torn.  iiL,  p.  3S) 
at  3436  sc^uare  French  leagues,  equal  to  26,279  square 
English  miles. 

The  Seine  risea  in  the  heights  of  Lances,  on  the  south- 
eastern boundary  of  the  basin,  near  the  town  of  Cbanceaux 
in  the  department  of  Cdte  d'Or,  and  flows  north-west  past 
Chatillon-sur- Seine,  Bar-sur-Seine,  Troves,  RomiUy,  Mon- 
tereau,  Melun,  Corbeil,  Paris,  Mantes,  ElbcBuf,  Rouen,  and 
Le  Hftvre,  just  below  which  it  falls  into  the  sea:  its  whole 
course  is  estimated  by  Malte-Brun  at  470  miles.  Its  source 
is  1426  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  at  Troyes  it  is  331 
feet  above  the  same  level;  at  the  junction  of  the  Loing  be- 
tween Montereau  and  Melun,  184  feet;  at  Corbeil,  147  feet; 
and  at  Rouen,  1 1 1  feet.  Its  principal  afBuents  on  the  right 
bank,  in  the  order  in  which  they  join,  are  the  Aube,  the 
Marne,  the  Oise,  and  the  Epte ;  and  on  the  left  bank,  the 
Yonne.  the  Loing,  the  Euro,  and  the  Rille.  Of  these  the 
Marne  is  the  longest,  and  is  estimated  by  Malte-Brun  at  268 
miles.  Next  to  it  in  length  are  the  Oise  (taking  its  affluent 
the  Aisne  as  the  principal  stream)  and  the  Yonne.  The 
Seine  and  its  tributaries  abound  in  flsh ;  the  sturgeon,  the 
salmon,  the  sole,  the  shad,  the  eel,  the  imelt,  and  other  fish 
are  caught  in  it. 

The  navigation  commences  at  M^,  about  nine  milesabove 
the  junction  of  the  Aube ;  but  the  stream  is  used  for  floating 
timber  iVom  a  point  much  higher  up.  In  the  eaily  part  <rf 
the  last  century  the  navigation  extended  as  far  as  Troyes ; 
but  owing  to  the  giving  way  of  the  works  by  which  the  navi- 
gation was  kept  up,  the  river  between  M£ry  and  Troyes 
ceased  to  be  navigable.  In  1805  new  works  were  ordered 
by  Bonaparte,  in  order  to  restore  the  navigation  as  far  aa 
l^yes ;  but  these  works  were  suspended  on  his  abdication 
in  1814.  In  1625  authority  was  given  to  renew  them,  and 
to  continue  them  up  to  Chatillon,  above  Troyes,  to  which 
point  there  is  evidence  that  the  river  was  navigable  for 
several  centuries.  The  works  under  this  last  authority  hava 
been  begun ;  we  are  not  aware  that  they  are  completed. 
Of  the  affluents  of  the  Seine,  the  Aube  is  navigable  from 
Arcis-sur-Aube  in  the  department  of  Aube ;  Uie  Yonne; 
from  Auxerre  in  the  department  of  Yonne;  the  Loing,  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Loing  Canal ;  the  Marne^ 
from  St.  Dizier  in  the  department  of  Haute  Marne ;  the 
Oise,  finm  Cbauny  in  the  department  of  Aisne ;  the  Bun, 
fhim  Pacy  in  the  department  of  Euro ;  and  the  Rille,  fh>in 
Pont  Audemer  in  the  department  of  Euro.  The  Andelle, 
a  small  river  which  joins  the  Seine  on  the  right  bank  a  little 
higher  up  than  the  Eure,  is  navigable  for  alMut  a  mile ;  and 
the  Courtavant,  or  Villenoxe,  a  small  stream  which  joins  it 
just  above  Joigny  in  the  department  of  Aube,  has  been 
made  navigable  for  small  craft  from  Villenoxe.  "The  Ourcq, 
a  feeder  of  the  Marne,  is  navigable  from  above  La  Ferti 
Milon  in  the  department  of  Aisne ;  the  Grand  Morin, 
another  feeder  of  the  Marne,  from  above  Cr£cy  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine  et  Marne ;  and  the  Aisne,  a  feeder  of  the 
Oise,  Arom  Cbfiteau  Forcien  in  the  department  of  Ardennes. 
'The  navigation  of  the  Seine  and  its  tributaries  is  facilitated 
by  the  canals  of  Ouroq,  St.  Denis,  and  St.  Martin,  which 
connect  the  Ourcq  with  the  Seine  at  Paris  and  at  St.  Denis, 
and  by  some  short  cuts ;  it  is  conneeted  with  that  of  the  Sa6ne 
and  Kh6ne  by  the  C!anal  de  Bou^gne,  which  connects  the 
Yonne,  between  Auxerre  and  Joigny,  with  the  Safine  at 
St.  Jean  de  Losne ;  and  with  that  of  the  Loire  by  the  Loing 
Canal,  which  connects  the  Seine  with  the  two  canals  of 
Orleans  and  Briate,  of  which  the  former  joins  the  Loire 
just  above  Orleans,  the  latter  at  Briare.  The  canal  of 
St.  Quentin,  of  which  the  canals  Croxat  and  of  La  Fire 
are  parts,  connects  the  Oise  at  Cbauny  with  the  Escaut 
or  Sohelde  at  Cambray  in  the  department  of  Nord,  and 
with  the  canal  and  navigation  of  the  Somme.  The  canal  of 
Ardennes  is  to  connect  the  Aisne  at  Chilteau  Porcien  with 
the  Bar,  a  feeder  of  the  Mouse ;  the  canal  of  Nevemais 
is  to  connect  the  Yonne  near  Corbigny  in  the  department 
of  Niivre,  to  which  place  it  is  designed  to  make  it  navi- 
gable, with  the  Loire  at  Decise  in  the  same  department ; 
and  another  canal  is  to  connect  the  Oise,  by  means  of  the 
canal  of  St.  Quentin,  with  the  Sambre:  but  these  three 
canals  are,  we  believe,  unfinished. 

The  Seine  has  a  generally  slow  currant;  and  ita  8ini»- 
osities,  especially  below  Paris,  are  very  great,  and  tend  to 
render  the  navigation  exceedingly  tedious.  The  boata 
which  are  used  between  Rouen  and  Pstris,  the  distance 
between  which  towns  by  the  road  does  not  exceed  76  miles, 
usually  take  eight  or  tep  days  to  descend  the  stnuB,  aod 
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foarteen  to  sixteen  to  ascend  it.  The  lergMt  boats  oarry 
Tast  burdens;  they  am  from  150  to  180  feet  long,  25  to  30 
feet  wide,  and  draw  6  feet  water.  Steam-boats  require  two 
days  for  the  descent  and  four  for  the  asceni ;  and  between 
Paris  and  Le  Hfivre,  four  or  five  for  the  descent,  and  seven 
or  eight  for  the  ascent.  The  lowest  bridge  over  the  river  is 
at  Kouen,  to  which  place  vessels  of  250  to  300  tons  can 
ascend :  the  shifting  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
the  shmda  in  its  bed,  impede  the  ascent  of  larger  vessels. 
The  facilities  afforded  by  this  river  for  the  supply  of  various 
articles  for  the  market  at  Paris  are  of  great  importance : 
com,  flour,  wine,  hay,  wool,  hemp,  hides,  flre-wood,  timber 
for  building,  coal,  sandstone,  millstones,  and  iron  are 
brought  down  Crom  the  districts  above  the  capital ;  while 
corn,  flour,  wine,  cider,  butter,  fish-oil,  flax,  hemp,  wool, 
pitch,  reaiu,  drugs,  colonial  produce,  and  manufactured 
goods  are  carried  up  from  places  below  the  city. 

The  scenery  in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  is  tame  and 
monotonous ;  but  firom  Paris  to  Rouen,  and  still  more  from 
Rouen  to  the  sea,  it  presents  a  more  interesting  appearance. 
The  Seine  is  not  subject  to  great  overflows. 

The  official  statement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Seine  and 
its  affluents  is  as  folkws: — 

Milu,  Hilsi. 

Seine     ...        346    Oise      ...  98 

Aube    ...  21    Aisne,  affluent  of  the 

Yonne  ...  74        Oise  ...  70 

Harne  .         .         .        215    Andelle  .         .  1 

Ourcq,  affluent  of  the  Eure     ...  S3 

Marne  .  .  22  Rille  ...  17 
Grand  Morin,  affluent  

of  the  Marne       .  8  Total    925 

The  navigation  of  the  Loing,  and  of  the  Villenoxe  or 
Courtavant,  is  not  given  here,  they  being  considered  as 
canals  rather  than  rivers. 

SEINE,  one  of  the  departmenU  of  France.  It  is  of 
compact  fbrm,  nearly  circular,  and  is  surrounded  by  the 
department  of  Seine  et  Oise.  Its  diameter  varies  from  13 
to  17  miles;  and  ita  area  is  estimated  at  184  square  miles, 
which  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  area  of  Middlesex,  the 
English  county  with  which,  from  its  metropolitan  character, 
it  may  be  most  appropriately  compared.  The  population  in 
1831  was  935,108,  in  1836  it  was  1,106,891,  snowing  an 
increase  in  five  years  of  171,783,  or  about  18*5  percent, 
and  giving  nearly  6016  persons  to  a  sauare  mile.  In  amount 
of  population  it  exceeds  every  other  nepartmentof  France ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Nord  (1,026,407  inhabit- 
ants), very  far  exceeds  them ;  Indeed  in  density  of  popu- 
lation it  exceeds  our  own  Middlesex  in  the  proportion  of  6 
to  4,  but  in  amount  of  population  fall*  short  of  it.  Paris  is 
the  chief  town. 

The  surface  of  the  department  is  tolerably  level ;  some 
heights,  as  those  of  Montmartre  and  Chaumont  on  the 
north  side  of  Paris,  rise  to  the  height  of  270  or  300  feet 
above  the  valley  of  the  Seine.  Mont  Valerien  in  the  west 
of  the  department,  the  highest  bill  in  the  neighbourhood, 
does  not  exceed  446  feet,  which  is  about  the  height  of 
Shooter's  Hill,  near  London. 

The  department  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  tertiary  for- 
mations enclosed  within  the  chalk  basin  of  Paris.  These 
formations  include  limestone,  gypsum,  and  marl.  They 
yield  excellent  building-stone,  of  which  there  are  immense 
quarries  in  the  plain  of  Moatrouge,  and  excellent  plaster. 
A  considerable  extend  of  ground  in  the  southern  part  of 
Paris,  near  the  Luxembourg  Palace,  has  been  excavated  in 
the  proeesa  of  quarrying  for  building-stone,  and  it  is  in  part 
of  these  excavations  that  the  celebrated  catacombs  have 
been  formed.  There  are  mineral  waters  at  Auteuil  and  Passy ; 
the  latter,  which  are  chalybeate,  and  valued  for  their  astrin- 
gent and  tonic  qualities,  are  the  only  one*  which  are  fre- 
quented. 

The  department  belongs  altogether  to  the  basin  of  the 
Seine.  That  river  enters  it  on  the  south-east,  and  has  a 
very  winding  course,  partly  in  the  department,  partly  on  the 
border,  from  above  Choisy  to  below  Nanterre,  of  nearly  40 
miles.  The  Marne  enters  the  department  on  the  east  side, 
and  has  a  winding  course  of  1 5  miles  before  it  joins  the 
Seine  Both  these  rivers  are  navigable  throughout.  The 
canal  of  the  Ourcq  enters  the  department  on  the  north-east 
side,  and  runs  about  6  miles  to  the  basin  of  La  Villette, 
just  outaide  the  wall  of  Paris  on  the  north-east  side.  IVom 
this  basin  the  canals  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin  commn- 
niCKte  with  the  Seine ;  the  first  near  the  town  of  St.  Denis, 


the  second  in  the  heart  of  Paris.  Tlie  little  oana.  of  St. 
Maur,  or  of  Marie  Th£r4se,  shortens  the  navigation  of  the 
Marne  above  Charenton,  by  avoiding  one  of  ita  longest 
reaches.  The  length  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  de- 
partment is  thus  given  in  the  official  statementa-— 

UUm.  Ililn. 

Rivera^-Seine         .        .    36 
Marne        .        .15 

—  51 
Canals— Ourcq        .        .      6 

St.  Denis  .      4 

St.  Martin  .      3 

St.  Maur    .        .      1 

—  14 

65 
The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  on 
Jan.  1, 1837,  was  fifteen,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  77 
miles,  viz.  46  miles  in  repair,  and  3 1  miles  out  of  repair. 
These  roads  ran  from  Paris  in  all  directions:  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  great  northern  road  through  St.  Denis  to 
Boulogne  and  Calais,  on  the  one  band,  and  to  Rouen  and  Le 
HSvre  on  the  other ;  the  north-eastern  road  by  Le  Bourget 
to  Soissons,  baon,  and  so  into  Belgium;  the  eastern  road 
by  Bondy  to  ChSlons,  Mets,  Nancy,  and  Strasbourg ;  the 
south-eastern  road  by  Charenton  to  Auxerre,  Lyon,  and 
Marseille ;  the  southern  road  tiirough  Villejuif  to  Never*. 
Moulins,  and  Clermont;  another  southern  road  to  Or- 
leans, CMteauroux,  and  Limoges;  the  south-western  road 
by  S&vres  to  Versailles,  and  thence  on  the  one  hand  to 
Tours  and  Bordeaux,  and  on  the  other  to  Nantes,  Renne*, 
and  Brest;  and  the  north-eastern  road  to  Caen,  Rouen,  and 
Le  Hftvre,  by  St.  6ermain-en-Laye.  The  aggregate  length 
of  the  departmental  roads  was  153  miles;  vis.  120  in  good 
repair,  26  out  of  repair,  and  7  unfinished.  The  bye-road* 
have  a  length  of  about  250  miles. 

The  department  may  be  estimated  to  contain  in  round 
numbers  120,000  acres,  of  which  about  73.000,  considerably 
more  than  half,  are  under  the  plough,  while  only  about  4000 
acres  are  laid  down  in  grass.  In  this  preponderance  oi 
arable  land,  the  environs  of  Psris  present  a  remarkable  con- 
trast to  those  of  London,  The  average  production  of  grain 
in  the  department  is  thus  given  in  Dupin's  Foreet  Produe- 
tivet,  ^.  de  la  Eranee,  Paris,  1827:— 


Wheat 

Rye  and  Maalin 

Barley 

Potatoes     . 

Oate 


HMtolitTM.  Bug.  Qoartoi. 

88,476  30.427 

79.122  27,210 

28,686  9.865 

240,000  82,536 

189,715  65.243 


It  is  remarkable  that  the  quantity  of  oom  produced  in  the 
department,  when  ita  limited  area  is  taken  into  account,  is 
very  far  above  the  average  of  the  departmenta  in  everv 
species  of  grain  which  is  cultivated  in  it ;  and  in  potatoes  it 
exceeds  the  average  of  the  departments,  even  without  taking 
ita  limited  tirea  into  the  account.  Buckwheat  and  maiie  are 
not  grown.  The  productiveness  of  the  department,  which 
is  by  no  means  distinguished  by  natural  fertility,  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  stimulus'  resulting  from  the  proximity  of  the 
marketa  of  the  capital,  and  the  ntcility  which  so  large  a  city 
aflbrda  of  getting  manure.  A  great  quantity  of  vegetables 
are  grown,  especially  in  the  plain  of  St.  Denis,  north  of 
Paris,  which  presenta  the  appearance  of  a  vast  kitchen- 
garden. 

About  9000  acres  of  ground  are  occupied  in  gardens  or 
orchards,  and  about  7000  in  vineyards.  Montreuil,  two  or 
three  miles  east  of  Paris,  is  celebrated  for  its  peaches ;  Grand 
Cbaronne,  close  to  Paris  on  the  east,  for  its  grapes ;  and 
Fontenay,  four  miles  south-west  of  Paris,  for  its  straw- 
berries and  roses,  which  latter  are  grown  for  the  apothecary 
and  the  perfumer,  and  give  to  the  place  its  designation  of 
Fontenay  aux  Roses.  Nanterre,  in  the  north-west  of  the 
department,  is  also  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  the  same 
flower.  Vitry-sur-Seine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine, 
above  Paris,  is  surrounded  with  nursery-grounds  for  rearing 
fruit-trees  and  ornamental  trees. 

The  quantity  of  wine  made  is,  for  the  area  of  the  depart- 
ment, very  considerable,  but  the  quality  is  wretehed ;  that 
of  Surenne  or  Suresnes,  west  of  Paris,  once  in  high  repute, 
has  become,  through  inattention,  proverbially  bad.  The 
wood*  occupy  above  3000  acres.  The  principal  are  those  of 
Vincenne*.  east  of  Paris,  and  of  Boulogne,  west  of  the  same 
titj.    These  are  crossed  by  roads  in  various  directions,  and 
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tihti  agrecablfl  and  muoh  fteqiiedted  walks  to  the  Pari- 
sians. 

The  number  of  horses  in  the  department  was  reported  by 
If.  Dnpin  (fbreu  Produetivat,  8(c.)  in  1827  at  40,000,  a 
number  fiar  above  the  avera;^  of  the  departments,  and 
espeoiallyso  when  considered  with  relation  to  the  area,  but 
below  the  average  when  compared  with  the  population.  The 
number  uf  horned  catde,  a»  reported  by  the  same  authority, 
was  above  13,000,  more  than  three-fourths  of  which  were 
cows,  from  whose  milk  the  capital  was  partly  supplied.  A 
number  of  she-asses  are  also  kept  for  their  muk.  The 
number  of  sheep  is  considerable.  Among  them  are  included 
English  and  Saxon  breeds,-  which  have  been  naturalized  for 
the  sake  of  their  wool,  and  some  Nubian  rams.  There  are 
also  some  Thibet  goats. 

The  department,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Paris,  is  divided 
into  two  arrondisaements ;  that  of  St.  Denis  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  Soeaux  on  Uie  south.  Paris  forms  a  third  divi- 
■ion  [Paris],  so  that  the  arrangement  of  tbe  department  is 
as  follows  :— 


f  opnlalloa  in 

931.  1831. 


01  olher                         Squm 

DiTiiions.        Sitvntion.  MUei. 

Caor 
miiiiet.( 

Zm\ 

Pakis 
St.  Denis 
Sceaux 

Central    13 
N.         78 
S.         93 

1 
37 
43 

4 

4 

774,338  909, 12< 
87,282  110,067 
73,488        87,708 


184  81  8  93S,108  1,106.891 
In  tbe  arrondissement  of  St.  Denis  are  the  towns  of  St. 
Denis,  population  in  1831, 9686;  in  1836, 9332  [Dxwis,  St.]; 
Le  Bourget;  Neuiliy,  population  3168  town,  5602  whole 
eommune ;  Boulogne ;  and  Nanterre,  population  2397  town, 
8511  whole  commune ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  villages 
of  Clioby-Ia-6arenne,  population  3035  village,  3109  whole 
oommune;  Auberrilliers,  populatiim  2187  village,  223S 
whole  commune;  and  Pantin,  popnlation  1830  village, 
1881  wbole  commBoe.  Some  others,  as  Passy,  Montmartre, 
la  Chaprile,  La  Villetta,  and  Belleville,  are  so  elose  to  Paris 
as  to  be  properly  suburbs  of  it.  [Paris,  vol.  xvit,  p.  SS6.] 
Neuilly  is  on  the  Seine,  about  two  miles  north-west  from 
Paris.  There  is  a  beautiful  stone  bridge  here,  finished  aj>. 
1772,  cnrer  the  Seine,  about  800  feet  long,  with  five  arehes, 
«ach  of  128  feet  span,  and  ftrmed  by  segments  of  a  circle  of 
160  feet  radius.  The  houses  are  genera^  modem  and  well 
built.  Among  tbem  are  the  villa  of  Saint  Foix,  built  by  the 
Count  d'Argenson  in  1756,  and  now  belonging  to  the  king 
of  the  French ;  that  of  Saint  Jacques,  onoe  the  residence  of 
the  Princess  BorghSse;  and  the.cniteau  of  Bagatelle,  built 
by  Charles  X.  when  a  young  man.  A  number  or  laundresses 
reside  at  Neuilly,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  eartbern 
stoves  and  chemicals,  distilleries,  a  refining-house  for  oil, 
and  a  steam  flour-mill.  There  was  some  fighting  here  in 
181 5,  on  tbe  approach  of  the  English  and  Prussians  to  Paris. 
Boulogne  has  some  neat  country-houses.  It  gives  name  to 
tbe  Wood  of  Boulogne,  between  the  village  and  Paris.  Seal- 
ing-wax is  made  here.  Nanterre  is  near  tbe  Seine,  two  or 
three  miles  beyond  Neuilly.  It  was  burned  by  the  English 
in  1346,  and  taken  by  ihem  again  in  the  war  under  Henry 
V.  There  are  some  traces  of  tbe  antient  fortifications  of 
tbe  ^ace.  In  1815  there  was  some  fighting  here  between 
the  French  and  the  Prussians.  There  are  two  churches, 
one  \ery  antient,  and  several  pleasant  country-houses, 
There  are  manufactures  of  glue,  purified  neatsfoot-oil, 
'animal  black,'  and  chemical  productions.  There  are  tile- 
yards,  plaster- quarries,  and  kilns,  and  a  slaughter-house  for 
pigs  for  the  supply  of  the  capital.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  pork,  salt  and  fresh,  is  sold.  Clichy-la-Gareone,  en  the 
Seine  just  below  Neuilly,  has  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments for  ceruse,  sal-ammoniac  gloe,  catgut,  printing 
and  other  paper,  card- board,  small  shot,  lead  pipe^  and  sheet 
lead.  Aubcrvilliers,  near  the  canal  of  St.  Deuist  was  much 
injured  in  tbe  skirmishing  between  the  French  and  tl>e 
allies  in  I81&.  The  front  and  steeple  of  the  cbuieb  were 
built  in  the  reii>n  of  Henri  II.  There  is  a  reQnin^house  for 
sugar  in  the  village,  and  there  are  numerous  market-gardens 
round.  Pantin,  on  tbe  canal  of  the  Ourcq,  was  the  scene  of 
a  desperate  struggle  in  1814,  when  the  allies  marched  upon 
Paris.  The  village  stands  in  a  plain,  and  comprises  a  num- 
ber of  well-built  country-houses.  There  are  manufactories 
for  cotton  and  woollen  yarn,  in  which  steaos-power  is  em- 
ployed ;  gypsum  is  quarried,  and  there  are  lime-kilns.  Tbe 
chief  trade  is  in  corn,  flour,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  and 
plaster  of  Paris.    Tbe  village  of  Autueil,  on  the  bank  of  the 


Seine,  in  tbe  oomniune  of  Neuilly,  has  been  n  fVtvourita 
spot  with  literary  men.  Boileau,  Moliire,  La  Fontaine, 
Franklin,  Helvetins,  and  Condorcat  resided  here. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Seeaux  are— Soeaux,  population 
in  1836,   1670 ;    Antony,  Bourg-la-Reine,  Villejuif,  vaf 
Grentilly,  population  1596  town,  8616  whole  eommune;  all 
south-west  or  south  of  Paris ;    Choisy-le-Roi,  popnlation 
3017  town,  3075  whole  commune,  on  tbe  Seine ;  Charenton, 
population  1925  town,  1991  whole  commune,  on  tbe  Marne 
fCHABENTON] ;  and  Vineennes  or  La  Pissotte,  population 
2551   town,  or  3884  wbole  commune;    add    Montreuil, 
popuhition  3239  town,  3338  whole  commune,  east  of  Paris. 
Vaugirard  is  virtually  a  suburb  of  Paris.     [Pakis.]    To 
these  may  be  added  the  villages  of  Vitry,  population  9161 
village,  2197  wbole  eommune,  near  Villejuif;  Areueil,  popu- 
lation 1679  village,  1816  whole  commune,  between  Bourg-la- 
Reine  and  Gientilly;  and  Ai  fort.  [Alfort.]   Seeaux  had  be- 
fore the  Revolution  a  noble  mansion  and  park  belonging  to 
tbe  duke  of  Maine,  who  assembled  here  the  literati  of  Paris, 
among  them  Voltaire  and  Fontenelle,  and  after  him  to  the 
duke  of  Penthidvre.    During  the  Revolation  it  was  sold, 
and   demolished    by  tbe  purchaser;   ftnd    the   extensive 
park,  of  more  than  800  acres,  broken  np  for  agricultural 
purposes.    The  garden  of  the  menagerie,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  some  private  individnals  and  thrown  open  as  s 
pleasure-ground  to  tbe  public,  still  remains.    The  town  is 
pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a  number  of  good  houses.   Tbe 
church  was  built  by  the  great  Colbert.    Tbe  new  burial- 
ground  of  the  town  contains  tbe  tombs  of  Florian  and  o( 
Cailbava,  a  comic  dramatist    Earthenware  and  glue  are 
made,  and  there  are  two  large  weekly  cattle-markets  for 
the  supply  of  Paris.    There  is  one  yearly  fair.    Antony  is 
a  neat  town  of  about  1 100  or  1200  inhabitant^  on  tbe  slope 
of  a  hill  rising  from  the  bank  of  tbe  Bi£vre,  wbieb  joins  tbe 
Seine   at  Paris.     There  are  a  washing-place  for  wool,  s 
bleaching-bouse  for  wax,  and  a  manufactory  of  wax  can- 
dles.   Freestone  is  quarried  near  the  town.    There  is  a 
weekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair.    Bourg-la-Reine  is  also  on 
theBidvre:  earthenware  is  manufaetured  here,  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  cattle  carried  on :  tbere  are  some  hand- 
some oonntry-houses.    Villejuif  is  on  an  eminence,  and  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  places  round  Paris.    Oilcloth  and  soap 
are  made,  and  building- stone,  millstones,  and  excellent 
gypsnm  are  quarried.   Trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  bay, 
wine,  &c.    Cientilly,  distinguished  as  Le  Qrand  Cientilly,  is 
also  on  the  BiAvre.    There  are  manufactories  of  mineral 
acids,  of  linen  handkerchiefs,  and  of  soap ;  and  bleach- 
grounds  for  linen.    The  village  of  Le  Petit  Gentilly,  in  the 
same  commune  as  the  preceding,  is  a  suburb  of  Paris.  Tbe 
hospital  of  the  BicAtre  [Bicbtrs]  is  in  the  eommune  of 
Gentilly.    Cboisy-le-Roi    is    in    a    pleasant  situation:   a 
wooden  bridge  has  been  built  within  the  last  fisw  years  over 
tbe  Seine.    The  church  was  built  by  Louia  XV.,  who  had 
a  favourite  residence  here.    Soap,  morocco-leather,  oilcloth, 
chemicals,  antl  earthenware  are  manufactured ;  and  there 
are  a  distillery  of  acetous  and  pyroligneous  acid,  sugar- 
houses,  and  a  glass-house  tat  flint  and  eoranon  glass.  Trade 
is  carried  on  in  wine,  vinegar,  wood,  and  coal     Vineennes 
is  adjacent  to  the  Wood  of  Vineennes.    The  castle  of  Vin- 
eennes is  an  antient  fortress ;  the  walls  form  a  large  and  re- 
gular parallelogram  surrounded  with  ditches  and  strength- 
ened by  eight  square  towers  besides  the  donjon.     The  don- 
jon, also  sqnare  and  very  lofty,  with  towers  at  tbe  angles, 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of  the  fortress.    Tbe 
castle  of  Vineennes  has  nndergime  great  alterations,  and  its 
antient  ftatuies  have  been  intermingled  with  modem  struc- 
tures.   La  Sainte  Chapelle  is  a  fine  Gothic  building  com- 
raeneed  by  Charies  V.,  and  restored  after  the  retnrn  of  tbe 
Bourbona.    It  contains  the  monument  of  the  Duke  d°£n- 
ghien.  who  was  sliot  at  Vinceanes,  in  the  ditch  of  tbe  castle, 
by  order  of  Napoleon.    This  fortress  is  used  as  a  military 
post,  an  artillery-school,  dep6t  of  artillery,   and  a  state 
prison.     The  castle  was  saved  from  the  allies  in  1815,  by 
tbe  firmness  of  the  governor.  General  Daumenil,  who  threat 
ened,  if  reduced  to  extremity,  to  blow  it  up.    The  chief 
trade  of  Vineennes  is  in  sheep  and  wool.     Montreuil,  dis- 
tingaisbed  from  other  places  ef  the  ssme  name  as  Mont- 
reuil-sous-Bois,   is    about    a   mile   north-aorth-east   from 
Vineennes,  on  a  fertile  hill.    There  is  a  mansion  with  a 
fine  park,  and  tbere  are   a  number  of   coontry-bouies. 
Leather,  porcebnn,  and  beehivss  are  Made,  and  poaches  and 
pears  of  supwior  quality  are  gjrswn.    Tha  gaMeae  of  tbiit 
place  are  unrivalled  in  tb*  department    Ifuw  »  quarried 
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in  the  neighboariiood.  Vitry  bw  ottmamis  ttNiBtrv-luwaes 
knd  nuneiy-grounds,  and  there  are  plaster-pito.  The  vil- 
lage is  Dear  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  Areueil  hai  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  built  in  the  fourth  century 
to  conduct  water  to  the  pfalace  of  Lutetia,  now  Paris :  it  i» 
from  the  arches  of  this  moauntent  that  the  plaoe  gets  its 
name.  It  haa  some  pleasant  oountry-houset,  a  Gothic 
church,  and  amaquflduet,  coDstructad  ia  16  IS,  nearly  in  the 
line  of  the  more  antieot  one.  Freestone  is  qaarried ;  and 
there  are  nursery-grounds  and  a  washing-place  for  wool. 

Tlie  population,  where  not  otherwise  specified,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  the  archbishop 
of  Paris.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of 
Paris  and  of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  that  city ;  and 
in  the  first  military  division,  of  wbieh  the  head-quarters  are 
at  Paris.  It  returns  fourteen  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  it  is  one  of  the  most 
advanced  of  the  French  departments;  of  every  hundred 
young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  for  1888-29, 
seventy-one  could  read  and  write ;  the  average  of  France 
being  just  above  thirty-nine.  The  historical  events  con- 
nected with  the  department  are  chiefly  noticed  dsewhere. 
[St.  Dknis;  Paxis.]  It  was  included  in  the  territories  of 
the  Parimi  a  Celtic  people,  and  in  the  Roman  province  of 
Lugdunensis  Quarts,  or  Senonia:  in  the  middle  ages  it 
formed  part  of  the  province  and  military  government  of  lie 
de  France. 

SEINE  INFEIUBURE,  a  department  of  Fraoce, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  British  Channel ; 
on  the  south-west  by  the  department  of  Calvados,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  mouth  of  the  Seine ;  on  the 
south  by  the  department  of  Euro,  from  which  also  it  is 
in  some  places  separated  by  the  Seine ;  on  the  south-east 
by  the  department  of  Oise  ;  and  on  the  north-east  by  that 
of  Somme.  lis  form  approximates  to  a  triangle,  of  which 
the  base  is  formed  by  a  line  facing  the  east,  extending  f^om 
Le  Tr^port.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £u,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Goumay ;  and  the  vertex  by  Cape  La  Hdve  near 
Le  Hfivre.  The  length  of  a  line  drawn  betweten  the  ex- 
tremitiea  of  the  base  is  about  48  miles ;  the  length  of  one 
dnwn  from  Le  Tt^port  to  Cape  La  Hdve,  about  70  miles ; 
and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Grournay  to  Cape  La  Heve, 
about  73  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at 
2334  square  miles,  being  a  trifle  under  the  average  area 
(2380  square  miles)  of  the  French  departments,  and  rather 
less  than  the  united  areas  (2377  square  miles)  of  the  Eng- 
lish counties  of  Hants  and  Berks.  The  population,  in  1831, 
was  693,683 ;  in  1836,  780,526,  showing  an  inoreaae  in  five 
Tears  of  26,842,  or  nearly  4  per  cent.,  and  giving  303  in- 
habitants to  a  sauara  mile.  In  amount  and  density  of  popu- 
lation it  exceeos  the  average  of  the  French  departments 
(390,010  inhabitanta,  or  164  to  a  square  mile)  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 1  to  6,  or  nearly  2  to  1 :  atu  exceeds  in  amount 
of  population  the  two  counties  with  which  in  area  we  have 
compared  it,  taken  together;  and  exceeds  all  the  English 
counties,  taken  singly,  except  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Middlesex ;  and  all  the  Preach  departments,  except  those 
of  Seine  and  Nord.  Rouen,  the  capital,  is  65  miles  in  a 
direct  line  north-west  of  Paris,  or  76  miles  by  the  road 
through  Pontoise,  Magny,  St.  Clair,  and  Eeouis. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  included  in  the  district 
occupied  by  the  cretaceous  formations  which  farm  the  ebalk 
basin  of  Paris.  The  coast  has  a  rounded  outline,  preBeotins 
no  remarkable  headland  except  Cape  La  H4ve ;  it  is  lined 
nearly  throughout  by  chalk  cliffs,  broken  at  intervals  by  the 
openings  tbtough  which  the  rivers  fall  into  the  sea:  the  only 
harboura  along  the  coast  are  formed  by  these  openings. 
The  cliffs  vary  in  height  from  160  to  700  feet,  which  eleva- 
tion they  attain  near  Fecamp.  (Dawson  Turner,  Tour  fn 
NomuMdy.)  None  of  the  hills  are  very  lofty :  the  prin- 
cipal are  a  remote  branch  from  the  Ardennes,  which  cross 
the  department  from  the  east  side  to  Cape  la  Hdve,  which 
forms  their  termination,  and  separate  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  Seine  from  those  which  flow  into  the  English 
Channel;  they.eouist  of  chalk.  Mai-1  abounds  in  several 
places,  and  sand,  which  is  used  in  the  maaufactu,^  of  glass. 
Brick-clay,  pipe-clay,  and  clay  suited  for  sugar-reGners,  for 
making  cruoibles,  and  for  earthenware,  and  even  for  fine 
porcelain,  are  procured  ;  limestone  and  sandstone  are  also 
obtained,  and  there  ia  marble  of  various  kinds,  but  in  small 
quantity.  A  small  quantity  of  peat  it  obtained,  and  iron-stone 
M  said  to  have  been  formwly  procured  near  Forges-les-Eaux, 


on  the  east  side  of  the  department,  between  Neufohitel  and 
Goumay.  There  are  mineral  waters  at  Forges-les-Eaux. 
Aum&le,  Goumay,  and  Rouen. 

The  department,  south  of  the  range  of  hills  mentioned 
above,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  which  first  touches 
the  department  on  the  south  side,  and  has  the  remainder  of 
its  course,  which  maybe  estimated  at  100  miles  (the  official 
statement  is  97  miles),  navigable  throughout,  upon  or  within 
the  boundary  of  the  department.  It  winds  very  much  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  as  may  be  estimated  from  the  state- 
ment that  the  distance  from  its  first  touching  the  depart- 
ment to  its  mouth  is  onlv  about  48  or  40  miles  in  a  straight 
line.  The  principal  feeders  of  the  Seine  are  the  Epte  and 
the  Andelle,  of  which  two  only  the  sources  and  the  upper 
part  of  their  course  belong  to  this  department,  the  Cail  K,  the 
Austreberte  or  Sainte-Austreberte,  the  Bolbec,  ana  the 
L£carde»  all  very  small.  We  have  enumerated  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  join  the  Seine  ;  they  all  fall  into  it  on 
the  right  bank.  Of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Channel, 
the  principal  are  the  Bresle,  or  Brtle,  which  bounds  the  de- 
partment on  the  east  side,  the  YSres,  the  Arques,  which 
receives  the  B^thune  and  the  Eaulne,  the  Seye  or  Scie,  the 
Saanne  or  Saane,  and  the  Durdan  or  Durdent.  We  have 
enumerated  these  in  their  order  from  east  to  west  The 
length  of  the  Bresle,  wbioh  is  the  meet  considerable  of 
them,  may  be  estimated  at  3S  miles.  The  Seine  is  the  only 
navigable  river  in  the  department,  and  there  are  no  navigable 
canals.  A  railroad  from  Paris  to  Le  HSvre  is  in  course  of 
construotion,  and  will  form,  with  the  London  and  South- 
ampton (or  South-Westera)  Railway,  a  ready  communi- 
cation between  Paris  and  London. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  on 
J  St  Jan.,  1837,  was  twelve,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
355  miles,  viz.  181  in  repair,  171  out  of  repair,  and  3  un- 
finished. The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  by  Rouen 
to  Le  HSvre.  It  enters  the  department  on  the  south-east 
side,  and  runs  to  Rouen,  and  from  thence  by  Yvetot,  Valli- 
querville,  Bolbec,  and  Harfleur  to  Le  Hfivre.  The  road 
from  Paris  to  Rouen,  by  St.  Germain,  Poissy,  Mantes,  Ver- 
non, and  Pont  de  I'Arche,  enters  the  department  more  to- 
wards the  west  than  the  former  road,. which  it  joins  just  be- 
fore entering  Rouen.  The  road  from  Paris  to  Dieppe  enters 
the  department  on  the  south-east,  near  Gournay,  and  rvns 
north-westward  through  Forges-les-Eaux,  les  Grandes  Ven- 
tes,  and  Grand  Torcy.  Roads  from  Rouen  run  one  northward 
to  Dieppe ;  one  north-eastward  to  NeufcbStel,  beyond  which 
it  diviOM  into  two  branches,  one  by  Blangy  to  Abbeville,  de- 
partment of  Somme,  the  other  by  Aumale  and  Poix  to 
Ameins,  department  of  Somme;  another  eastward  to  (Sour- 
nay,  and  thence  to  Beauvais,  department  of  Oise  ;  and  an- 
other southward  across  the  Seme  to  La  Bouille,  where  it 
divides,  one  branch  leading  to  Pont  Andemer,  the  other  to 
Bernay,  both  in  the  department  of  Sure.  A  branch  from  the 
road  between  Rouen  and  Le  Hftvre  leads  to  Fecamp;  and 
another  fhim  Le  Hfivre  leads  along  the  coast  by  Harfleur, 
Ffioamp,  St.  Vallery-en-Caux,  Veulles,  Dieppe,  and  Criel  to 
Eu,  whence  it  turns  inland  to  Abbeville.  The  departmental 
roads  had,  at  the  same  time,  an  aggregate  length  of  238  miles, 
vii.  136  in  repair,  7  out  of  repaur,  and  95  unfinished.  The 
by-roads  had  an  aggregate  length  of  about  17,000  miles. 

The  climate  is  cold  and  moist,  especially  along  the  coast 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  department.  The  soil  is 
varied,  but  generally  fertile.  The  area  of  the  department 
may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  1,500,000  acres,  of 
which  about  950,000  arres,  or  nearly  two-thirds,  are  under 
the  plough.  Agriculture,  though  on  the  whole  flourishing, 
has  Dy  no  means  attained  the  degree  of  perfection  of  whidi 
it  is  susceptible.  The  mode  of  cultivation  in  the  peninsula 
of  Caux,  formed  by  the  Seine  and  the  English  Channel, 
which  now  constitutes  the  arrondissetnent  of  Le  HSvre,  is 
much  like  that  of  French  Flanders.  The  farmer  is  distin- 
guished by  his  neatness,  by  the  comfortable  furniture  of  his 
house,  the  plantations  of  oaks,  elms,  beeches,  and  pines 
round  his  homestead,  and  the  neatness  and  productiveness  of 
his  garden,  enclosed  by  a  live  hedge.  The  rotation  of  crops 
is  usually  triennial,  and  the  fallow  of  the  third  year  has  been 
generally  superseded  by  a  crop  of  trefoil,  flax,  peas,  vetches, 
rape,  &c.  The  manures  employed  are  dung,  marl,  gypsum, 
brought  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  the  last  is  em- 
ployMl  for  the  artificial  grasses  and  for  orchards.  Thrashing- 
machines  have  been  partially  introduced;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  implements  of  agriculture  have  iindeiKWe 
little  improvement  during  the  last  forty  yeui.  ^  ^c5  "^  ^ 
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Tbe  produce  of  the  department  in  corn  is  very  consider- 
able. In  wheat  it  exceeds  the  average  produce  of  the  de- 
partments of  France  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  two ;  in 
harley,  rye,  maslin  (wheat  and  rj-e  mixed),  and  in  potatoes, 
the  produce  Mis  short  of  the  average.  Scarcely  any  buck- 
wheat and  not  any  maise  is  grown.  Peas,  beans,  vetches, 
lentils,  turnips,  rape,  cole,  and  flax  are  cultivated.  In  oats 
the  produce  is  not  one-fourth  of  the  average ;  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  grain  is  brought  in  from  tbe  adjacent  de- 
partment of  Calvados.  The  principal  corn  districts  are  in 
the  centre  of  the  department.  The  eastern  side  has  a 
greater  proportion  of  pasture ;  the  cultivation  of  the  oleagi- 
nous seeds,  rape,  cole.  Sec,  characterises  the  coast,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  are  altogether  less  productive  than 
the  other  parts,  although  possessed  of  much  picturesque 
beauty. 

The  meadows  and  grass-lands  occupy  about  70,000  acres, 
and  the  heaths  and  open  pastures  about  45,000  acres.  The 
grass-lands  are  chiefly  in  the  valleys  and  along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers.  The  number  of  horses  is  very  great,  exceeding 
the  average  of  the  departments  in  tbe  proportion  of  eight  to 
three ;  they  are  the  only  animals  employed  in  agriculture. 
They  are  good  for  draught  and  other  labour ;  but  the  race 
of  tbe  horses  of  Caux,  once  much  valued  as  carriage  horses 
and  for  mounting  dragoons  and  heavy  cavalry,  is  extinct. 
In  the  number  of  cows  this  department  also  far  exceeds 
most  others,  but  the  number  of  oxen  is  comparatively  small. 
The  cows  reared  in  the  department,  especially  those  of 
Caux,  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  departments  of  Calvados 
and  of  La  Manche;  many  are  brought   from  these  de- 

Sartments  to  the  rich  pastures  along  the  eastern  side  of  this 
epartmenL  The  number  of  sheep  is  considerable.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century  a  great  change 
in  tbe  breed  has  taken  place.  The  native  sheep  have  to  a 
considerable  extent  been  replaced  by  mixed  breeas,  some  of 
them  English,  which  give  a  tolerably  fine  wool.  The  me- 
rinos, which  had  been  naturalised,  have  been  so  much  ne- 
glected as  to  have  almost  become  extinct ;  and  Dupin,  writ- 
mg  in  1827,  complains  that  the  low  price  of  wool,  and  the 
unequal  manner  in  which  the  local  duties  on  the  article 
were  levied,  had  led  the  fiurmer  to  neglect  the  fleece  for  the 
sake  of  the  carcass.  Goats  are  not  common,  but  those  of 
Tibet  have  been  tried  with  success.  Swine  and  poultry 
are  common ;  the  pullets  of  the  district  of  Caux  and  the 
ducks  of  Rouen  are  in  high  repute. 

There  are  no  vineyards  in  the  department,  but  the  quan- 
tity of  orchard  and  garden  ground  is  150,000  acres.  The 
apple  and  pear  are  the  fruits  chiefly  cultivated ;  the  cider 
and  perry  made  from  these  constitute  the  principal  drink  of 
the  common  people.  The  walnut  is  grown  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  department. 

The  woodlands  occupy  about  170,000  acres.  There  are 
few  extensive  woods,  but  innumerable  small  plantations 
round  the  farm-houses  and  in  the  hedge-rows,  which  serve 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  farmer.    Turf  is  tbe  fuel  em- 

Sloyed  by  many,  and  it  is  also  used  by  some  manufacturers ; 
ut  these  chiefly  employ  pit-coal,  of  which  a  large  quantity 
is  imported.  The  oak,  the  beech,  and  the  homb«im  are  the 
trees  chiefly  grown ;  but  the  ash,  the  elm,  the  birch,  the  flr, 
the  aspen,  the  maple,  the  chesnut,  the  wild  cherry,  and  the 
lime-tree  are  also  common. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as 
follows:— i 

Ana,  Can-  Com-  Popolniifni. 

NtiM.              SUoation.    Sq.H.  turn.  miuM.  18S1.  183$. 

Rouen                S.         502  15  155  225,996  238,805 

Dieppe               N.         448  8  168  109,978  112,427 

LeHfivie          W         341  9  121  134.755  142,292 

Yvetot             N.W       447  10  169  138,429  142.680 

Neufchfttel  E.  &  S.S.  596  8  144  84.525  84,321 

2334      50      757     693.683     720,525 

In  the  anondisaement  of  Rouen  are— Rouen,  population 
in  1831,  88,086;  in  1836,  92,083  [Roubn];  Darnetal,  popu- 
lation 5572  [Darnktal]  ;  and  Duclair,  on  or  near  the  right 
tank  of  the  Scine;  Elbceuf,  population  9951  town,  or 
10,258  whole  commune  [Elb<buv]  ;  and  La  Bouill£,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  same  river;  Ry,  near  the  Andelle;  Cailly, 
Fontaine,  and  Montville,  on  the  Cailly ;  Clires,  on  a  small 
stream  flowing  into  the  Cailly ;  Pavilly,  on  the  Sainte  Aus- 
treberte ;  and  Buchy,  in  the  part  of  the  arrondissement  re- 
mote from  the  Seine,  near  the  centre  of  tbe  department. 
Dttdair  or  Diicler  is  a  small  place,  consisting  of  a  single  row 


of  houses,  immediately  under  a  chalk  cliff  which  here  over- 
looks the  Seine,  and  in  which  there  are  some  excavated 
habitations  for  the  poorer  classes.  The  river,  which  here 
winds  very  much,  is  of  great  breadth ;  the  opposite  land  is 
a  low  marshy  flat.  The  parish  church  is  of  Norman  ardii- 
tecture;  a  considerable  quantity  of  painted  glass  yet  remains 
in  the  windows.  There  are  lime-kilns.  Three  fairs  are 
held  in  the  year  for  cattle,  horses,  leather,  hardwares,  and 
furniture.  La  Bouill£  is  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  and  is  a 
g^at  thoroughfare:  passage-boats  ran  three  times  a  day  to 
and  from  Rouen.  There  are  some  excavations  in  m  neigh- 
bouring quarry  remarkable  for  their  stalactites  and  for  the 
great  extent  of  their  passages.  Ry  has  manufactures  of 
saltpetre,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  com  and  cattle.  At 
Montville  cotton  is  spun  and  woven.  CUres  has  paper  and 
cotton  mills,  moved  by  the  lit  tie  stream  (called  the  Bapanme) 
which  falls  into  the  Cailly :  there  is  one  yearly  fair.  Pavilly 
has  manufactures  of  soft  soap,  linen,  paper,  and  cotton- 
yarn  ;  and  the  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  grain,  linen,  flax, 
and  cattle  and  poultry.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  The 
population  may  probably  be  estimated  at  2000.  Saltpetre 
IS  made  at  Buchy,  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  wool,  iron,  and 
cattle :  there  are  two  yearly  fiiirs.  There  are  several  large 
villages:  as  Deville,  population  3185;  Marommes,  population 
2411;  and  Malaunay,  all  on  the  Cailly;  St.  Martin  du 
Vivier,  and  others  near  Rouen,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  of  which  Rouen  is 
the  centre. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Dieppe  are— Dieppe,  population 
in  1831,  16,016 ;  in  1836, 16,820  [Dibfpe],  at  tbe  mouth  of 
theArques;  Arques  [Arqvss],  Grand  Torcy,  and  Bellen- 
combre,  on  the  same  river ;  Les  Gh'andes  Ventes,  between 
the  Arques  and  the  Bethune ;  Envermeu,  on  the  Eaulne ; 
Criel,  on  the  Yires ;  Eu,  population  3356  town,  3543  whole 
commune  [Eu];  and  Le  Triport,  population  2061  town, 
2267  whole  commune,  on  the  Bresle ;  St.  Victor,  Aufiay. 
and  Longueville,  on  or  near  ihe  Seye  or  Scie ;  Anglesque- 
ville  or  Englesqueville.  on  the  Saane  or  Saanne,  and 
Bacoueville  or  Basqueville,  population  1550  town,  2685 
whole  commune,  on  a  stream  flowing  into  it ;  and  Teste  and 
Bosclehard  or  Bosclar,  in  the  central  part  of  the  department 
Le  Triport  was  once  of  greater  importance,  but  it  suffered 
much  both  in  tbe  wars  with  the  English  and  in  the  religious 
contests  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  now  a  small  Ashing 
town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  engaged  in  the  herring 
and  mackerel  fisheries.  A  few  small  vessels,  chiefly  from 
England  and  Sweden;  enter  the  port  (which,  frova  the  accu- 
mulation of  sand,  is  not  accessible  to  large  ships),  and  import 
and  take  away  merchandise  to  the  value  of  about  70,000  fr.. 
or  nearly  3o6oJ.  per  annum.  Some  vessels  were  formerly 
fitted  out  for  the  cod  fishery,  but  this  has  been  given  up. 
Soap  and  locks  are  manufactured,  and  linseed  oil  expressed. 
The  inhabitants  of  Auffay  trade  in  corn  and  hides.  Longue- 
ville has  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  founded  and  partly  built  a-d. 
1084,  and  antiently  of  great  opulence.  Teste  or  Tdtes  has 
a  prison.  There  are  many  country-seats  round  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  have  three  lairs  in  the  year:  a  great  num- 
ber of  sheep  are  sold.  At  the  village  of  St.  Nicholas 
d'Aliermont  (population  1805).  near  Dieppe,  is  an  extensive 
manufactory  of  dock-movements,  which  gives  employment 
to  300  work-people. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Le  Hftvre  are — ^Le  HAvre,  or 
more  fully  Le  HSvre  de  Grace,  population  in  1836,  25,618; 
with  its  suburb  Ingouville,  population  in  1831,  2507  town, 
5666  whole  commune  [Hatks,  Lb]  ;  and  Harfleur,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  close  to  its  mouth ;  Montivilliers, 
population  1988  town,  3828  whole  commune,  on  the  L&sarde, 
which  loins  the  Seine  at  Harfleur;  St  Romain,  between  the 
L£zarde  and  the  Bolbec;  Bolbec,  population  7063  town, 
9630  whole  commune  [Bolbxc];  and  Lillebonne,  on  the 
Bolbec;  Fecamp,  population  8867  town,  9123  whole  com- 
mune, near  the  sea  [Fbcamp];  and  CShftteau-et-Marcb^ 
Criquetot-l'Esneval,  Goderville,  Breaut£,  and  Benarville,  in 
the  more  inland  part  of  the  arrondissement  Harfleur,  an- 
tiently written  Hareflot,  Hareflou,  and  Harfleux,  was  in  the 
middle  ages  an  important  harbour  and  place  of  strength ;  tbe 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  obtained,  about  the  close  of  tbe 
thirteenth  and  the  commencement  of  tbe  fourteenth  centu- 
ries, a  complete  exemption  fiwm  duties;  and  a  similar 
privilege  was  soon  after  granted  to  the  Lombards.  The 
Spaniards  brought  wool  for  the  clothiers  of  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Montivilliers.  In  its  prosperity  Harfleur  was 
attacked,  and,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  taken  by  the  Bog- 
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lish  under  Hetlry  V.  (a.d.  1 41 5),  wbo  expelled  the  inhabit- 
anu  and  re-p«opled  the  t«wn  with  English.  It  waa  gallantly 
retaken  (a.d.  14331  by  the  surroundinE  peaaantry;  taken 
again  by  the  English  (a.d.  1440),  and  finally  wreated  from 
them  abont  ten  years  afterwards  by  Charles  Vll.  of  France. 
Notwithstanding  these  disasters,  it  recovered  its  prosperity ; 
but  the  revoeation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  finally  ruined  it. 
There  ar«  many  remains  of  the  antient  walls  and  gates. 
The  fwrmer  harbour  is  now  dry,  but  small  boats  come  up 
the  Lizarde  to  the  town  when  the  tide  is  in.  There  is  a 
beautiful  Gothic  church,  the  elegant  tower  of  which  is 
crowned  by  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  by  an  octagonal  spire 
connected  with  the  pinnacles  by  flying  buttresses.  There 
is  also  an  hospital  The  townsmen  manufacture  earthenware 
apfl  refine  sugar ;  and  they  are  actively  engaged  in  fishing. 
There  are  four  yearly  fiiirs  for  cattle.  Hontivilliers  had 
in  the  middle  ages  a  wealthy  nunnery,  of  which  the  church 
remains.  The  tower  is  of  Norman  architecture  of  the 
eleventh  century ;  the  rest  of  the  building  is  of  various 
dates,  but  handsome  as  a  whole.  The  town  is  neat  and 
beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  L^arde:  there 
are,  besides  the  above-mentioned  church,  a  Protestant 
church,  a  high  school,  an  hospital.anda  small  theatre.  The 
townsmen,  who  were  eminent  in  the  fourteenth  century  for 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  carry  on  the  same  manu- 
facture now,  and  they  also  make  lace,  cotton-yarn,  leather, 
and  paper ;  there  are  bleach-grounds  for  linen  and  a  refining- 
bouse  for  sugar ;  trade  is  carried  on  in  groceries  and  hard- 
wares. There  are  two  yearly  fairs.  £Uebonne  was  the 
Juliobona  of  the  Romans,  the  chief  town  of  the  CaletL 
Several  Roman  roads  met  here.  A  great  number  of  Ro- 
man antiquities  have  been  found  at  Lillebonne,  and  new 
researches  are  continually  increasing  the  number ;  among 
the  most  important  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre,  an  aque- 
duct, and  several  tombs,  besides  medals,  statues,  and  other 
antiquities.  The  dukes  of  Normandie  had  a  castle  here, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  worthy  of  notice  from  their  extent. 
An  old  circular  tower,  probably  the  keep,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  to  have  been  the 
place  where  be  assembled  his  barons  to  determine  on  the 
invasion  of  England:  the  wall  of  this  tower  is  full  ten  feet 
thick.  The  town,  though  presenting  in  some  points  of  view 
m  picturesque  appearance,  is  really  a  wretched  plaoe.  The 
townsmen  manu&ctura  cotton-yarn,  calico,  and  leather,  and 
trade  in  doth,  groceries,  hardwares,  and  cattle :  there  are  two 
yearly  fairs.  The  population  of  the  commune  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  1 800  to  2000.  Criquetot-l'Esoaval  and  Goder- 
ville  participate  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  wbieh  gave  em- 
ployment, in  1827  (Dupin,  Ftiree*  Produetives,  Sec.),  to  be- 
tween 600  and  700  persons  in  and  around  these  two 
|>laces. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Yvetot  are— Yvetot,  population 
in  1831,  7737  town,  9021  whole  commune;  in  1836,  9213 
LYvbtot]  ;  Valliquerville,  Fauville-en-Caux,  Valmont, 
Ourville,  Doudeville,  population  3172;  Bouratont,  Fon- 
taine-le-Dun,  St  Laurent-en-Caus,  Lindeboeuf,  Ouville, 
Yerville,  and  Les  Baons,  in  the  central  part  of  the  arron- 
dissement ;  St,  Valery,  or  St.  Vallery-en-Caux,  population 
5104  town,  5328  whole  commune;  and  Veulles,  or  Veules, 
population  1530,  on  theses;  Grainville,  Cany,  and  Vitte- 
fleur.  on  the  Durdan ;  and  Caudebec,  population  2782  town, 
2832  whole  commune,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine; 
and  Hailleray,  or  La  Mailleraye,  on  the  left  bank.  Valli- 
querville, or  Vidliquierville,  hais  a  church  with  a  very  lofty 
tower:  the  inhabitants  are  enga^>ed  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture. Valmont  has  some  share  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton-yam and  goods ;  linen  is  manu&etured  at  Ourville  and 
at  Ouville;  at  Doudeville  are  several  yearly  fairs  for  cattle 
and  mercery ;  and  at  Fontaine-le-Dun  four  fairs  for  cattle, 
linens,  mnslina,  and  other  cotton  goods.  St  Valery-en- 
Caux  it  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a  small  but  safe  har- 
bour, much  improved  by  some  works  carried  on  of  late 
years.  The  mackerel,  herring,  and  other  fishery  is  carried 
on  with  great  activity ;  of  the  herrings,  some  are  cured ; 
others,  with  the  rest  of  the  fish,  are  sent  to  Paris.  The  New- 
foundland eod  fishery  employs  some  of  the  vessels  belonging 
to  the  port.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  business  dona  in 
linens  and  cotton  goods;  and  Baltic  and  Norway  timber 
for  shipping'  is  imported.  Soda  is  manuCictured.  At 
Grainville,  distinguished  by  the  epithet  La  Teinturiiie, 
there  ia  an  hospital.  There  are  three,  fairs  for  horses  and 
eattle.  Caudebec  was  antiently  the  capital  of  the  district 
ot  Canx,  and  was  frequently  taken  and  retaken  in  the  Eng- 
P.  C  No.  1319. 


lish  wars  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  religious  wars  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries.  The  prosperity  of  the  place  was  much 
affbcted  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  It  is  in 
a  very  picturesque  situatbn,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill 
rising  from  the  Seine,  which  is  here  nearly  a  mile  broad. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  built  on  terraces  on  the  side  of 
the  bill,  and  have  hanging  gardens.  The  ehurch  is  a  beau- 
tiful Gothic  structure,  with  a  lofty  spira,  and  a  richly  sculp- 
tured portal :  and  there  are  an  hospital  and  public  gardens. 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked  with  towers 
and  strengthened  with  ditches.    The  manufactures  of  the 

Elaoe  are  cotton-yam,  printed  calicoes,  and  other  cotton  goods, 
ats,  leather,  starch,  refined  sugar,  vinegar,  and  soap ;  there 
are  bleach-grounds  and  dve-houses.  There  are  good  quays 
along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  the  vessels  which  run 
between  Rouen  and  Le  Htvre  procure  biscuit  and  other 
provisions  at  Caudebec.  The  place  is  the  mart  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
com,  for  which  tnere  is  a  good  weekly  market,  cattle,_poul> 
try,  feathers,  brandy,  cider,  slate,  iron,  coal,  deals,  &e.  Therw 
are  three  yearly  fairs. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Neufehttel  are— Neufchfttel, 
population  in  1831,  2998  town,  3430  whole  commune;  in 
1836.  3463 ;  Burea  and  Gaillefontaine,  on  the  Bethone ;  St 
Saens,  population  1624  town,  2330  whole  commune,  on  the 
Arques;  Loudiniires,  on  the  Eaulne;  Faucarmont  and 
Grancourt  or  Ghmndoourt,  on  the  Ydras;  Slangy  and 
AumSle,  population  1798  town,  1980  whole  commune,  on 
the  Brftle ;  Forges-le»-Eaux,  and  Oouroay,  population  2591 
town,  3030  whole  eommune,  on  or  near  the  Epte;  and  Ar- 
gueil,  near  the  Andelle.  Neufchfttel,  distinguished  as  Nei^- 
chdtel-en-Bray,  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bethune,  in  a  hilly  and  woodland  country  aflbrding 
good  pasturage.  The  town  is  not  well  built ;  it  has'  an 
hospital  and  a  prison.  It  was  formerly  capital  of  the  district 
of  Bray,  and  was  repeatedly  taken  by  the  English  or  by  the 
contending  parties  in  the  civil  strifes  of  France.  There  was 
a  castle  built  by  Henry  I.  of  England.  Neufcb<tel  has  one 
or  two  subordinate  courts  of  justice,  a  public  library,  and  an 
agricultural  society.  The  townsmen  manufiictura  woollen 
hose  (but  this  branch  of  industry  has  much  declined),  bats, 
and  cotton  goods :  there  are  brew-houses,  glass-houses,  dye- 
houses,  and  tan-yards.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  flour,  butter,  and 
in  the  little  cream-cheeses  of  the  district  called  Neufehttel 
cheeses.  There  are  limestone  quarries  near  Gailleiigntaine ; 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  salt  butter,  cattle,  and  mercery : 
there  are  numerous  fairs.  St  Saens  has  manufiusturea  of 
linen,  glass,  leather  of  various  kinds,  and  glue ;  there  are 
twelve  yearly  fairs ;  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wood,  catde, 
and  hides.  At  Blangy  a  ereat  deal  of  cider  is  made,  and  many 
horses  are  sold.  Aumale  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill ;  it 
was,  during  the  war  of  the  League,  the  scene  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Royalist  cavalry  under  Henri  IV.  and  the  united 
forces  of  the  Spaniards  and  Leaguers  under  the  dukes  of 
Parma  and  Mayenne,  in  which  Henri  was  wounded.  Wool- 
len cloth,  serge,  and  earthenware  are  made  in  the  town. 
There  are  mineral  springs.  Forges-les-Eaux  is  on  a  hill 
which  rises  above  a  pleasant  vslley.  The  place  is  well 
known  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  are  aperient,  tonic,  and 
diuretie;  there  are  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  and  other 
attractions  for  those  who  resort  to  take  the  waters.  Some 
manuflustures  of  linen,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  especially 
earthenware  and  coarse  pottery,  are  carrieil  on.  Consider- 
able business  is  done  in  corn ;  there  are  two  fairs  in  the 
year,  and  a  great  market  or  fair  monthly.  Peat  is  dug  near 
the  town.  Gouraay  is  thought  to  have  originated  prior  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Normans ;  it  was  on  a  causeway  across 
the  morass  which  here  separated  the  Bellovaci  from  die 
CaletL  During  the  existence  of  the  duchy  of  Normandie, 
it  was  of  importance  as  a  frontier  town  towards  the  domains 
of  the  French  king.  It  is  a  small  clean  town,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Epte,  surrounded  with  a  pleasant  boulevard.  The 
bouses,  which  are  of  wood  and  clay,  are  of  mean  appearance. 
The  churoh  was  built  at  various  periods,  between  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  and  the  thirteenth  centuries,  and  the  archi- 
teoture  varies  with  the  date  of  erection ;  the  interior  is  of 
Norman  architecture,  but  in  the  west  front  the  pointed  aieh 
is  used.  There  is  a  handsome  fountain  in  the  town,  also  an 
hospital  or  almshouse.  linen,  porcelain,  leather,  and 
candles  are  made  in  the  town,  and  glass  in  the  neighboar- 
hood.  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  butter  (which  ia 
in  high  repute,  and  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  sent  to 
Paris),  cattle^  and  meroert' goods;  there  are  a  considerable 
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VMkly  market  for  pk»  and  thrae  yaariy  ftin  fiir  proviaions 
and  geDeral  goods.  Iliere  are  some  minerBl  waters  near  the 
town.     Gournay  has  a  public  library  of  lOOU  volumes. 

The  population,  where  not  otherwise  described,  is  that  of 
the  whole  commune,  and  from  the  centus  of  1831. 

The  department  constitutes  the  dbcase  of  Rouen :  and  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  of  the 
Acad^mie  Univenitaire  of  that  city.  It  is  included  in  the 
fourteenth  military  division,  of  which  the  bead-quarters  are 
at  Rouen.  It  sends  eleven  member*  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  respect  of  eduoalion  it  is  somewhat  above  the  average 
of  France ;  of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military 
oenaus  of  1828*89,  43  in  every  hundred  could  read  and 
write ;  the  average  of  France  being  a  little  above  39. 

The  department  occupies  an  important  place  among  the 
manu&cturing  departments  of  France.  The  cotton  manu- 
bcture,  of  which  Rouen  is  the  centre,  is  the  staple.  A  large 
quantity  of  cotton-yam  is  spun,  but  it  is  not  of  the  finest 
quality ;  and,  generally,  the  manufactures  of  the  department 
are  calculated  for  the  middling  and  poorer  classes.  Rouen 
produces  checked  and  striped  calicoes,  olasssd  with  similar 
articles  under  the  general  title  of '  Rouenneries  ;'  at  Bolbec 
are  made  calicoes  and  linen  and  cotton  handkerchieA. 
The  weavers  are  dispened  through  the  department,  and 
the  material  is  given  out  to  them  by  the  manufiusturen, 
through  the  intervention  of  an  intermediate  class,  called 
*  factors.'  Such  at  least  was  the  system  when  Dupin  pub- 
lished hit  Forces  Produetives,  &c,  1827.  Nankeen  is  manu- 
factured at  Darnetal,  and  a  variety  of  mixed  fabrics,  linen 
dhd  cotton,  at  Rouen.  Dyeing  is  actively  carried  on  in  and 
round  Rouen.  Woollen  cloth  is  manufactured  at  Darn£tal, 
and  especially  at  ElbtBuf;  wool  is  dyed  at  Rouen  and 
ElbiBuf.  Serge  is  manufactured  at  AumSla.  The  woollens 
of  the  department  are  sent  into  the  interior  of  France,  to 
Paris,  Limoges,  Lyon,  and  Bordeaux ;  and  are  exported  to 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Levant. 

In  the  earliest  historical  period,  the  department  was  com- 
prehended in  the  territories  of  two  nations,  the  Caleti,  or 
Caletes,  and  Veliocasses,  or  Velocasses,  both  enumerated 
by  Ceesar  among  the  Belgio  nations  confederated  against 
him  (Cks.,  De  Bell.  Oall.,  lib.  ii.,  c.  4) ;  but  they  were  after- 
wards transferred  by  Augustus  to  the  province  of  Celtics,  or 
Lugdunensis,  upon  the  subdivision  of  which  they  were  com- 
prehended in  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  The  names  of  these 
nations  are  variously  written.  Ceesar  speaks  of  the  Caleti,  or 
in  some  copies  Caletes ;  Pliny,  of  the  Galleti ;  Strabo,  of  the 
KaXirot,  and  in  one  place,  probably  by  a  transcriber's  error, 
of  the  Jatim ;  Ptolemy  calls  them  KoXirai.  Cnsar  speaks 
of  the  Velocasses,  or  Veliocasses,  and  in  one  place  (Db  BM. 
Oall.,  lib.  vii.,  c  76),  of  the  Bellocassi ;  Pliny,  of  the  Velio- 
casses ;  and  Ptolemv,  of  the  'OvivckioKdaioi.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Caleti  was  Juliobona  {'lovXUfiova,  Ptol.),  now  Lille- 
bonne  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  Carocotinum  and  Lotum 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  the  former  at  or  near  Harfleur, 
the  latter  at  or  near  Caudebee ;  and  the  Oravinum  of  the 
Peutinger  Table,  whieh  may  perhaps  be  Grainville  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Yvetot.  The  chief  town  of  the  Veliocasses 
was  Rotomagus,  the  'Purj/uiyoc,  or  according  to  some  MSS. 
'Pari/ioyoc,  of  Ptolemy ;  the  Rattumagus  of  the  Peutingar 
Table;  and  the  Rotbomagus  of  the  Notitia  Imperii.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  writes  the  name  in  the  plural  Roto- 
magi.  It  is  the  modem  Rouen.  Sanson  had  fixed  the 
Uggada  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary  at  Elboeuf ;  but  D'An- 
ville,  with  better  reason,  fixes  it  at  Pont  de  I'Aiche,  in  the 
adjacent  department  of  Eure, 

In  the  middle  ages  this  department  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  duchy  of  Normandie.  [Nokmandik.]  It  inoluded  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  districts  of  Bray,  Caux,  and  Roumois. 
It  is  rich  in  the  antiquities  of  the  middle  ages,  in  eodesias- 
tioal  and  castellated  buildings,  or  in  their  remains.  Hie 
cathedral  and  several  of  the  churches  at  Rouen,  the  ohurches 
of  St.  Jacques  at  Dieppe,  of  Arqttes,  of  La  Trinity  and  St. 
Etienne  at  Fioamp,  of  MontivilUers  and  of  Harfleur,  of  Du- 
eler, Moulineaux  (now  in  ruins),  Pavilly,  and  Yainville,  all 
near  Rouen,  and  of  Gooraay,  are  interesting  specimens  of 
arohitecture  of  various  styles  from  the  massive  Norman  to 
the  richness  of  the  decorated  English,  if  we  may  apply  this 
latter  name  to  foreign  structures. 

Among  the  most  interesting  mins  are  those  of  the  abbey 
of  Jumiiges,  in  a  small  peninsula  formed  by  the  winding  of 
the  Seine  just  below  Rouen.  It  was  a  Benedictine  abbey, 
originaUr  founded  in  the  middto  of  the  seventh  century  j 


very  shortiy  after  the  foundation,  the  establishmant  oom- 
prehended  nine  hundred  monka,  and  fifteen  hundred 
attendants  and  dependants.  The  abbey  was  dastroyea  by 
the  Northmen  in  their  inroads ;  but  was  restorod  by  Ouil- 
laume  (William),  duke  of  Normandie,  surnamed  Loogue- 
Ep£a,  son  and  successor  of  Rollo ;  and  continued  to  prosper 
down  to  a  late  period,  though  not  without  the  intervention 
of  some  disasters,  especially  during  the  English  wars  of 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VL,  and  the  Huguenot  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  present  building  was  erected  at  vari- 
ous epochs.  The  western  front  of  the  abbey  church  is  yet 
standing :  it  is  of  a  simple  character,  and  consists  of  two 
towers  surmounted  by  spires,  and  a  gable  between  tbcm. 
The  towers  are  square  at  the  base,  and  octagonal  in  the 
upper  part.  The  artdies  of  the  doors  and  windows  .are 
partly  round,  partly  pointed.  Of  the^  central  tower  only  a 
fragment  remains.  The  nave  is  tolerably  enlire ;  but  the 
choir  and  Lady-chapcl,  as  well  as  the  cloisters,  are  nearly 
demolished ;  and  the  work  of  demolition  is  still  going  on  by 
the  oecasional  removal  of  the  stones  for  building.  Thera 
are  the  remains  of  a  second  church,  that  of  St.  Pierre,  also 
belonging  to  the  abbey.  The  ahbey-ohurch  of  St.  Georgea 
Bocherville  near  Rouen  is  tolerably  entire,  'and  it  is  cer- 
tainly at  once  the  most  genuine  and  the  most  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  circular  style  now  existing  in  Upper  Nor- 
mandy.' (Dawson  Turner'^  Letters  from  Nmvumdy.)  The 
west  front  is  flanked  with  towers :  its  general  chatactaristie 
is  simplieity,  but  there  is  a  richly  ornamented  doorway.  The 
church  is  adorned  with  a  variety  of  sculpture,  some  of 
which  is  of  the  most  grotesque  character.  The  monastic 
buildings  are  occupied  as  a  manufactory.  The  chapter- 
house which  stands  between  them  and  theohurch  is  inavery 
dilapidated  condition  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  examination  f^om 
the  curious  sculpture  with  which  it  is  decorated. 

There  are  the  remains  of  antient  castles  at  Rouen  and 
Dieppe,  and  especidW  at  Arques  near  Dieppe. 

SEINE  ET  MARNB,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  department  of  the  Oise,  on  the  north- 
east by  that  of  Aisne,  on  the  east  by  those  of  Marne  and 
Aube,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Yonne,  on  the  south  by 
that  of  Loiret,  and  on  the  west  by  that  of  Seine  et  Oise. 
Its  form  is  irregular :  the  greatest  length  is  ttota  north- 
north-east,  near  the  river  Ouroq,  to  south-south-west,  near 
Beaumoht-en-GStinais,  74  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  ?rom 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brie-Conte-Robert  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Villenoxe  in  the  department  of  Aube,  46  or  46 
miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2 1 81  square  miles,  tieing  rather 
below  the  average  of  the  French  departments,  and  about 
equal  to  the  conjoint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Glou- 
cester and  Warwick.  The  population  in  1881  was  323,893 ; 
in  1836  it  was  325,881,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
1988,  or  about  0'6  per  cent.,  and  giving  149  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile.  Both  in  amount  and  density  of  population  it 
is  below  the  average  of  the  French  departments  ;  and  below 
either  of  the  English  counties  with  which  we  have  compared 
it  Melun,  the  capital,  ia  24  miles  in  a  direct  line  south- 
east of  the  barriena  of  Paris,  or  38  miles  by  the  road  through 
Charenton,  Villeneuve  St.  Georges,  and  Lieursaint. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  the  department,  nor  any  hills 
of  considerable  elevation ;  the  highest  are  in  the  southern 
part.  The  surfoce  is  generally  undulating.  The  south- 
east part  is  occupied  by  the  formations  of  the  cretaceous 
group ;  the  rest  by  the  tertiary  formations  of  the  Paris  basin. 
The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  unimportant; 
it  yields  neither  coal  nor  iron,  nor  are  there  any  Iron-works. 
Good  building-stone  is  quarried,  especially  near  Chdteau- 
Landon,  in  the  valley  of  the  Loing,  near  the  southern  bor- 
der of  the  department  and  sandstone  fitted  for  pavement  in 
the  neighbourhood  vS  Fontalnebleau,  on  the  Seine,  and  of 
Oottlommiera,  on  the  Grand  Morin.  The  best  millstones 
in  Europe  are  dug  at  La  Fert£-sous-Jouarre,  on  the  Marne, 
and  good  alabaster  is  quarried.  Peat  is  dug  at  Claye, 
between  Meaux  and  Paris,  and  at  Crouy-sur-Ouroq,  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  department;  and  sand,  whieh 
is  valuable  for  making  flint-glass,  is  procured  near  Fontaine- 
bleaa.    There  are  mineral  waters  at  Provins. 

The  department  is  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Seine, 
which  river  crosses  it  ftom  east  to  west,  forming  a  oroacent, 
convex  towards  the  south,  and  passing  by  Bmy,  Montereau, 
and  Melun  ■  it  is  navigable  throuelKnit  The  Marne  also 
crosses  the  department  from  east  io  west,  not  ftr  fh>m  the 
northern  boundary ;  Ita  okannal  ii  very  winding,  and  naviga- 
bU  tfarougfaottt;  it  poaaet  La  F«rt6*MU8-Jouarret  Meaui^ 
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txi^  la^ytits  jtmetion  vith  the  Seine  is  not  in  this  de- 
paiUnent.    The  Vonne  has  a  small  part  of  it*  course  in  this 
department,  Juit  above  its  junction  with  the  Seine,  which 
takes  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  latter  river,  at  Monte- 
reau :  it  is  navigable  in  all  that  part  which  belongs  to  the 
department.     The  Loing  crosses  the  sonthem  twnndwy 
near  Ch^tean  Landon,  and  flows  northward  past  Nemours 
and  Moret,  into  the  Seine,  whiob  it  joins  on  the  left  bank ; 
ibove  20  miles  of  its  course  belong  to  this  department,  but 
it  is  not  navigable,  except  in  those  ^ees  where  it  forms 
part  of  the  Una  of  the  Loing  canal.    The  Suzein,  the  Bes, 
and  the  Ixmain,  feeders  of  the  Loing,  have  port  of  their 
coarse  in  this  department.    The  Y6res  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment, and  flows  westward  past  Rosoy  and  Chalines  into  the 
adjacent  department  of  Seine  et  Oise,  where  it  joins  the 
Seine :  it  receives  the  Yvron.    The  Essonne,  another  feeder 
of  the  Seine,  just  touches  the  south-west  border.    The 
Maroe  receives  the  Petit  Morin  and  the  Crrand  Morin  on 
left  bank,  and  the  Ourcq  on  the  right  bank ;  only  a  part  of 
the  coarse  of  these  rivers  belongs  to  this  department.    The 
Ourcq  and  the  Grand  Morin  are  navigable;  the  former 
throughout  that  part  of  its  course  whieh  belongs  to  this 
department,  and  the  latter  from  above  Cr€oy.    The  Orand 
Morin   receives  the  Anbetin.    In  the  oentral  part  of  the 
department  are  a  number  of  pools,  none  of  them  of  great 
size,  but  abounding  in  fish. 

There  are  two  canals  in  the  departments,  that  of  Loing, 
which  follows  the  vallej  of  the  Loing  (sometimes  beinf; 
carried  alon^  the  bed  of  the  river),  and  unites  the 
Loire  with  the  Seine;  and  that  of  Oureq,  wb'^  follows 
the  valleys,  first  of  the  Ourcq  and  then  of  tje  Hame, 
to  the  village  of  Annet,  between  Meaux  and  Lagny,  and 
then  leaves  the  valley  of  the  Marne  to  take  another 
direction  to  Paris.  It  opens  a  communication  between  the 
Ourcq  and  Paris,  and  is  especially  designed  to  supply  the 
capita!  with  water.  The  official  statement  of  the  inland 
navigation  of  the  department  is  as  follows: — 
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What  is  caOed  the  Oominon  eanal  is  a  short  ent,  less 
than  half  a  mile  long,  intended  to  avoid  a  bend  in  the 
Hame  near  Meaux. 

There  were  in  the  department,  on  January  I,  1837,  ten 
Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  having  an  aggregate 
length  of  320  miles,  ril.  243  miles  in  good  repair,  and  78 
out  of  repair.  The  principal  roads  are  those  from  Paris  to 
Lyon  by  Neveta  and  by  Anxerre ;  that  to  B81e  by  Troyes, 
Cbanmont,  and  Vesoul ;  those  to  Strasbourg  by  Chllons-sur- 
Marne  and  Nancy,  by  Coulommiers,  and  by  Montmirail ; 
and  that  to  Mons  by  i^issons  and  laon.  The  road  to  Lyon 
by  Never*  enters  the  department  on  the  west  side,  and  runs 
south-east  by  Fontaraebleau  and  Nemours  into  the  depart- 
ment of  Loiret ;  the  road  by  Anxerre  enters  the  depart- 
ment also  on  the  west  side,  not  far  from  the  other,  and  runs 
by  Melon  and  Montereau  into  the  department  of  Yonne. 
The  BSte  road  enters  the  department  near  Brie-Comte- 
Robert,  and  runs  by  Nangis  and  Provins  into  the  depart- 
ment of  Aube.  The  Strasbourg  road,  through  Ch&Inns- 
sur-Mame,  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  department 
through  Meaux  and  La  Fert^-sous-Jonarre ;  that  thiungh 
Coulommiers  runs  JTist  to  the  southward  of  the  ChSlons 
road,  tfaroogh  Lagny,  Cr6cy,  Coulommiers,  and  La  Fertfi- 
Gaucher;  and  the  toad  through  Montmirail  branches  off 
from  the  Chitons  road  at  La  Fert£-sous-Jouarre :  the 
Mons  road  just  crosses  the  north-west  comer  of  the  depart* 
mem  through  Dammartin.  Roads  lead  from  Melon  on 
one  side  to  Fontainebleau,  and  thence  to  Orleans  in  the  ds- 

Srtment  of  Loiret ;  and  on  the  other  side  to  Chaulmes, 
eaux,  and    into  the  Mons  road  at  Villere-Coterets ;  and  a 
road  from  Fontainebleau  runs  by  Moret  into  the  Auxerre 
sod  Lyon  road  just  beyond  Montereau. 
Thedeparttnent^  mads  had  at  the  sarae  period  an  aggre' 


gate  length  of  3t2  miles,  viz.  297  milea  in  good  repair,  40 
out  of  repair,  and  9  miles  unflnished.  The  bye-roads  had 
an  ag|gregate  length  of  about  10,000  miles.  The  depart- 
ment is  provided  with  the  means  of  communication,  both  by 
land  and  water,  far  better  than  most  of  the  departments. 

The  surface  of  the  department  may  be  estimated  at 
1,400,000  acres,  of  whieh  nearly  920,000,  or  about  two- 
thirds,  are  under  the  plough.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
grown  i«  more  than  twice  the  average  quantity  pro- 
duced in  the  other  departments.  The  produce  in  barl^ 
also  is  double  the  average  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  In  rye 
and  maslin  (wheat  and  rye  mixed)  the  quantity  fidls  below 
the  average  of  the  departments,  and  the  deficiency  in  oats  is 
still  greater.  In  potatoes,  too,  the  'crop  is  comparatively 
small,  and  buckwheat  and  maize  are  not  grown  at  all.  So 
great  however  is  the  preponderance  of  the  wheat  crop,  that 
the  department  is  enabled  to  export  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  its  harvests ;  the  greater  part  of  what  is  exported  is 
sent  to  Paris.    Hemp  and  flax  are  also  cultivated. 

The  quantity  of  meadow  and  grass  land  is  above  80,000 
acres;  and  there  are  about  23,000  acres  of  heath  or  com- 
mon, or  other  uninclosed  pasturage.  A  great  number  of 
horses  are  kept,  and  hardly  anything  but  horses  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  Tbe  number  of  horned  cattle  is  con- 
siderable ;  but  it  is  a  dairy  rather  than  a  grazing  country. 
In  the  number  of  cows  it  far  exceeds  the  average  of  the  de- 
partments ;  in  the  number  of  oxen  it  fells  very  far  below 
them.  The  cheese  known  as  the  Brie  cheese  is  in  high 
repute ;  more  than  3,200,000  kilogrammes,  or  64,000  cwts, 
are  sold  in  the  market  of  Meaux  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  number  of  sheep  is  very  great,  especially  of  merino* 
and  cross-breeds.  The  number  of  native  sheep,  though 
tolerably  great,  does  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  other 
departments.  The  quantity  of  wool  produced  exceeds  the 
average  produce  of  the  departments  in  tbe  proportion  of 
nearly  three  to  one ;  it  is  employed  by  the  manufacturers  ia 
the  de^rtments  of  Eure,  Oise,  Aisne,  and  Marne.  Many 
of  the  JBnglish  long-wooUed  breeds  of  sheep  have  been  in- 
troduced. 

The  vineyards  occupy  45,090  acres,  which  is  below  the 
average  extent  of  the  vineyards  in  the  departments,  but  the 
quantity  of  wine  produced  is  very  great,  far  exceeding  the 
average.    It  is  however,  generally  speaking,  of  very  inferior 

Sjuality.  The  best  wines  are  the  red  and  white  wines  of 
jea  Valines.  The  gardens  and  orchards  occupy  above 
16,000  acres.  Some  cider  is  made  in  the  arronaisseraent 
of  Melnn.  The  woods  occupy  about  200,000  acres,  of  which 
40,000  are  included  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  which 
oecQ^es  a  poor  yet  picturesque  district.  The  oak  timber 
of  this  forest  is  very  good,  and  it  abounds  in  game. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as 
follows  :— 
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2181  29  iS*  323,893  325,881 
In  the  arrondissement  of  Melun  are — ^Melun  (population 
in  1831,  6604  town,  6623  whole  commune;  in  1836,  6846). 
on  the  Seine  [Melun]; Chaulmes,  and  Brie  Comte-Robert, 
population  2658  town,  2762  whole  commune,  on  or  near 
the  YSres;  and  Tournan,  population  1607  town,  1827  whole 
commune,  between  the  Y4res  and  the  Marne.  Chaulmes  is 
surrounded  by  pleasant  country-houses,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  from  1500  to  2000.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs. 
Brie -Comte-Robert  derives  its  distinctive  epithet  from 
Robert,  Count  of  Dreux,  brother  of  Louis  VII..  and  lord  of 
the  town.  Robert,  son  of  this  Count,  built  the  castle  of 
Brie,  of  which  the  ruins  remain.  This  castle  was  in  the 
middle  ages  the  object  of  frequent  attack.  It  was  stormed 
by  the  English  in  1430,  and  retaken  by  treachery,  a.d.  1434. 
It  was  taken  by  the  insurgent  nobles  in  the  revolt  of  La 
Praguerie  against  Charles  VlL,  and  retaken  soon  after  by 
the  king,  a.d.  1440.  It  was  again  taken  in  the  troubles  o> 
the  Fronde,  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  Tho  remains 
of  the  castle  consist  of  the  walls,  forming  a  quadrangular 
enclosure,  with  round  towers  at  the  angles,  and  towers,  round 
or  square,  in  the  middle  of  three  of  the  sides.    The  tower 
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in  the  centre  of  the  northern  fttee  w  a  gate-tower  m  good 
preservation,  about  100  feet  high;  the  tower  on  the  south 
side,  which  has  been  like  it,  is  now  in  ruins.  There  is  an 
elegant  church  of  Gk>thic  architecture ;  the  portal  is  a  re- 
storation of  liter  date.  There  is  also  an  hospital,  almost 
as  antient  as  the  church.  The  town  is  pleasautly  situated, 
and  has  a  considerable  weekly  markeL  There  are  brick- 
yards  and  tile-yards,  Un-yards  and  curriers'  shops.  Con- 
siderable trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  quills,  and  Brie  cheese. 
Tournan  is  a  pleasant  town,  with  two  fine  mansions  and 
parks,  and  several  country-houses  in  the  environs.  Trade 
it  carried  on  in  cattle,  corn,  flour,  and  wool. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Fontainebleau  are— Fontaine- 
bleau  (population  in  1831,  8104  town,  8122  whole  commune; 
in  1836, 6021  commune),  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  [FoN- 
TAiNKBLEAu];  Nemours,  population  38.39;  and  Moret, popu- 
lation 1673, on  theLoing;  Ch&teau-Landon, near  theSusain; 
Beaumont,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  department,  be- 
tween the  Essonne  and  the  Suzain;  Egreville,  between 
the  Bez  and  ihe  Lunain;  and  Montereau- Fault -Yonne, 
population  4048  town,  4)53  whole  commune,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Seine  and  the  Yonne.  Nemours  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  retaken,  a.d.  1437, 
by  the  French.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  disorders  in  the 
religious  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  town  lies 
in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  river  Loiaf.  From  its  low  situ- 
ation it  is  subject  to  inundations.  It  is  walled,  and  has  foilr 
suburbs;  the  streets  are  well  laid  out,  and  the  bouses 
well  built  The  antient  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Nemours  is 
yet  standing,  flanked  by  four  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a 
ditch.  In  ttont  of  the  castle  is  a  square  of  some  extent. 
The  banks  of  the  Loing  canal,  which  passes  near  the  town, 
and  of  the  river,  afford  some  pleasant  walks.  There  is  a 
handsome  bridge  over  the  river,  built  after  the  design  of 
the  architect  Peyronnet,  and  another  bridge  over  the  canal. 
The  parish  church,  formerly  the  conventual  church  of  the 
Augustinian  friary  of  St.  Jean,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  with  a  fine  steeple ;  but  it  yields  m  antiquity  to  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre  in  one  of  the  suburbs.  There  is  an 
hospital  attended  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  a  handsome 
entrance.  There  are  several  tan-yards  and  liat  manufac- 
tories, tan-mills,  flour-mills,  a  brick  and  tile-yard,  lime- 
kilns, marble-works,  and  a  brewery.  Vinegar  is  made,  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  flour,  wine,  cheese,  wood,  iron, 
coal,  &c.  There  are  two  considerable  weekly  markets  and 
five  yearly  hin.  There  is  a  public  library  of  10,000  volumes 
deposited  in  the  castle.  Moret  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated 
wall  with  three  gates :  there  is  one  suburb.  Moret  has  a 
ruined  castle,  which  belonged  to  the  great  Sully,  and  a  tole- 
rably handsome  Gothic  church,  at  the  dedication  of  which 
St.  Thomas-iBecket  officiated.  The  streets  are  straight  and 
clean,  and  the  houses  tolerably  well  built  Tliere  are 
several  flour-mills  and  some  tan-mills ;  and  trade  is  carried 


on  in  horses,  cattle,  wine  of  middling  quality,  com,  flour, 

The  Loing  canal  pt 
close  by  the  town.    Moret  was  taken  by  the  English  and 


potatoes,  wood,  and  paving-stones.    The  Loing  canal  passes 


Burgundians,  under  Henry  V.  and  Philippe,  duke  of  Bour- 
gogne,  A.D.  1420,  and  retaken  by  the  French,  a.d.  1430. 
CSiiteau-Landon  is  situated  on  a  bill.  There  are  quarries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  hard  stone  susceptible  of  a  polish 
like  marble.  Spanish  white  is  made  in  the  town,  and  trade 
is  carried  on  in  com  and  wine.  There  are  a  weekly  market 
and  five  yearly  fairs.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1 436, 
and  retaken  the  following  year.  Egreville  has  a  castle  re- 
built in  the  reign  of  Fran9ois  I.  There  are  some  tile-works, 
and  the  neighbourhood  produces  wine,  wood,  and  especially 
com.  Montereau-Fault- Yonne,  or  Faut- Yonne,  is  on  the 
site  of  an  antient  town  called  in  the  Roman  times  Condate. 
It  aftei-wards  obtained  the  name  of  Monasteriolum,  or  '  the 
Little  Monastery,'  from  a  religious  establishment  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  modern  town;  from  this  name 
that  of  Montereau  is  derived.  Montereau  has  acquired  his- 
torical celebrity  from  being  the  scene,  in  A.D.  1419,  of  the 
assassination  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  duke  of  Burgogne  or  Bur- 

fundy.  [BouRooGNx.]  The  town  and  a  strong  castle  which 
ad  been  built  here,  were  taken,  A.D.  1420,  by  the  English 
under  Henry  V.,  assisted  by  Philippe,  duke  of  Bourgogne, 
son  of  Jean;  it  was  retaken  by  the  French,  aj>.  1438.  In 
the  civil  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken.  On  February  18,  1814,  a  body  of  allied 
troops  ( Wurtembergera)  were  defeated  here  by  Napoleon.  The 
town  is  pleasantly  situated  partly  on  the  left  l»nk  of  the 
Seine  and  Yonne,  partly  on  the  tong;ue  of  Imd  between  the 


two  riven,  over  each  of  whioh,  at  their  iunetioo,  there  is  a 
stone  bridge,  and  partly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine. 
There  are  a  collegiate  church  of  considerable  antiquity,  a 
modern  town-hall,  and  an  hospital.  The  bouses  are  tole- 
rably well  built,  and  there  is  a  pleasant  public  walk  by  the 
Yonne.  Earthenware,  tiles  and  other  pottery,  and  leather 
are  manufactured ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  flour,  and 
firewood,  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  There  is  a  well  attended 
weekly  market  held  in  the  spacious  market-place,  for  core 
and  cattle,  and  there  are  two  yearly  fkirs.  Potters'-clay  if 
dug  near  the  town. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Meaus  are — Meaux,  population 
in  1831,  8481  town.  8537  whole  commune;  in  1836,  7809 
commune  [Mkaux];  La  Ferti-sous-Jouarre,  population 
2777  town,  3927  whole  commune  ;  and  Lagny,  population 
1865  town,  1869  whole  commune,  all  on  the  Marne;  Cr£cy, 
on  the  Grand  Morin ;  and  Dammartin,  population  1684 
town,  1712  whole  commune ;  and  Crouy,  between  the  Marne 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  depirtment  La  Ferti- 
sous-Jouarre  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Marne,  in  which  river  there  is  a  small  island  close  to  the 
town.  Round  the  town  are  a  number  of  country  seats  and 
houses,  and  near  it,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marne,  is  the 
castle  of  Barre,  flanked  with  towers,  and  commanding  a 
beautiful  prospect  There  is  an  hospital.  The  chief  trade 
is  in  the  excellent  millstones  which  are  quarried  near  the 
town,  and  which  are  esteemed  the  best  in  Europe.  For  the 
iron-work,  i.e.  the  tires  or  bands  of  these,  about  fifty  tons  of 
iron  are  required  yearly.  Wooloombers'  cards,  leather,  iron, 
woollen  yarn,  tiles,  and  pottery  are  made ;  and  boats  are 
built  for  the  navigation  of  the  river.  There  are  lime  and 
plaster  kilns  and  nursery-grounds  near  the  town.  Trade  is 
carried  on  in  corn,  wood,  and  charcoal,  for  the  supply  of  Paris ; 
and  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  wool.  There  are  fonr  yearly  fairs, 
one  of  them  a  large  sheep-fsir.  La  Fert£-sous-Jouarre  was 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Protestantism :  it  suffered  much  in 
the  wars  of  the  League.  Lagny  was  antiently  celebrated  ibr 
a  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  tke  seventh  century  by  St 
Furcy,  a  Scotchman,  and  which,  after  being  pillaged  by  the  i 
Normans  in  the  ninth  century,  was  restored  by  Herbert,  ' 
count  of  Champagne.  Lagny  was  taken  and  burnt  in  1358 
by  the  English,  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.  It  was  besieged 
by  them  in  a.d.  1431,  and  again  in  a.d.  1432,  under  the 
regent  Bedford,  but  without  success,  though  the  town  was 
much  injured.  Some  disturbances  having  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Francois  I,  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  body  of 
troops  under  the  Mar^chal  de  Lorgea,  who  committed  such 
devastations  that  his  name  was  long  held  in  detestation. 
The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Marne,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  amid  vine-covered  hill* 
and  green  pastures.  There  are  a  handsome  fountain,  an 
hospital,  and  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Tltere 
is  a  workshop  for  catting  the  alabaster  procured  in  the  de- 
partment, and  there  are  several  flour-mills.  Considerable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  flour,  wood,  hemp,  cattle,  and 
Brie  cheese:  there  are  a  weekly  market  and  four  yearly  fairs. 
Cr&sy  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  fortress  of  some  import- 
ance. Its  castle,  of  which  there  are  some  remains,  belonged 
to  the  counts  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  and  was  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  town  was  defended 
by  walls  flanked  by  ninety-nine  towers,  of  which  there  are 
some  remains.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Grana 
Morin,  which  is  here  divided  into  several  channels.  It  has 
a  bridge  over  the  river,  acd  an  hospital.  Laces,  hats,  and 
chamois  and  other  leather  are  manufactured;  there  are 
some  tan-mills ;  and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  com 
and  other  agricultural  produce  and  cattle.  There  are  three 
well  frequented  yearly  fairs.  Dammartin  is  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect.  There  are 
some  pleasant  walks,  occupying  the  site  of  the  former  castle 
of  the  counts  of  Dammartin,  the  ruins  of  which  furnished 
bricks  for  building  many  of  the  houses  of  the  town.  There 
is  a  Gothic  church,  built  by  Antoine  de  Chabannes,  lord  of 
Dammartin  and  minister  of  Charles  VII.  He  is  buried  in 
the  choir.  There  is  an  hospital.  Lace  is  made  here,  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  There  are  four 
yearly  fairs,  at  one  of  which,  held  on  Whit-Monday,  it  is 
estimated  that  30,000  sheep,  chiefly  merinos,  are  sold. 
Crouy  is  in  a  pleasant  valley  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ourcq, 
and  has  a  large  market-place  with  a  tolerably  good  market- 
house.  It  has  a  weekly  market  and  three  yearly  fairs; 
trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  hemp,  cattle,  and  poultry.  '  The 
neighbouifaood  has  a  niunber  of  ceuntry-hou*M  ■  one  towei 
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of  th*  aatient  cattle  of  Crouy  u  yet  atanding,  and  is  lued  aa 
a  pnion. 

In  tba  anandiiaement  of  Conlommien  at»— Coulommien, 
population  in  1831,  2645  town,  3335  whole  commune ;  in 
1 836, 35  73  commune ;  and  La  Fert^Gaucher,  populationlSSS 
town,  1 930  whole  commune,  on  the  Grand  Morin ;  Rebais, 
between  the  Grand  Morin  and  the  Petit  Morin ;  Cboity, 
between  the  Grand  Morin  and  the  Aubetin ;  and  Rosoy,  on 
the  Y^rea.     Coutommier*  received  a  charier  of  municipal 

,  eniranchiaement  in  1231,  from  Thibaut  IV.,  count  of  Cham- 
pagne :  it  suffered  much  in  the  civil  dissensions  which  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  the  English  wan  under  Henry  V.  and 

I  Henry  VI.,  but  revived  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  duchess  of  Longue- 

'  viUe,  who  held  the  lordship  of  Coulommiers,  built  a  castle, 
and  a  Capuchin  monastery  a^acent  to  it,  in  an  island  formed 
by  the  Grand  Morin :  the  mine  of  the  castle  and  the  elegant 
church  of  the  monastery  yet  remain.    There  is  an  hospital. 

I  There  are  many  tan-yaras  and  tan-mills.  Coulommiers  has 
a  weekly  market  and  two  yearly  fairs ;  much  business  is 
done,  especially  for  the  supply  of  Paris  with  corn,  flour, 
cheese,  wool,  leather,  and  melons,  which  last  are  considered 
very  fraod.  Coulommiers  has  a  subordinate  court  of  justice; 
and  there  are  many  schools  for  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
the  town  being  recommended  by  its  healthy  and  agreeable 
situation.  La  Fert^Gaucher  is  agreeably  situated ;  it  has 
an  hospital  of  antient  foundation.  Serge  and  paper  are 
manufactured;  there  are  tan-yards,  a  tan-mill,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  tile-yards  and  lime-kilns;  there  are  a  weekly 
market  and  four  yearly  fairs.  Rebais  was  antiently  cele- 
brated for  an  abbey  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  remark- 
able for  riches  and  splendour:  it  was  suppressed  at  the 
Revolution,  and  the  buildings  destroyed ;  there  are  some 
ruins  of  them  and  of  a  house  in  which  the  abbot  resided. 
There  is  also  an  antient  hospital.  Gaiters  are  made  here, 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  mustard,  wool,  cattle,  and  espe- 
cially in  corn ;  there  are  nursery-grounds  and  brick-yards 
and  tile-yards  round  the  town.  Rebais  has  a  weekly  market 
and  five  yearly  fairs.  Choisy  had  antiently  an  establish- 
ment of  Cluniac  monks,  whose  monastery  is  yet  standing : 
the  town  was  a  place  of  strength ;  there  are  some  remains 
of  the  walls  and  ditches.  Tiles  are  made  here,  and  there  are 
two  yearly  fairs.  Rosoy  or  Rosay,  sometimes  written  Rozoy 
or  Rozay,  is  a  walled  town ;  the  walls  are  flanked  with 
towers,  and  planted  with  fine  trees.  It  has  a  parish  church 
remarkable  for  the  rich  and  delicate  architecture  of  the  in- 
terior, and  an  hospital  established  in  a  former  convent 
of  Dominican  friare.  Seed-oil  and  vinegar  are  made,  and 
there  are  three  yearly  fairs. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Provins  are — Provins,  popula- 
tion in  1831,  5665;  in  1836,  6007;  Nangis,  population  1963; 
DoQuemarie  and  Chalaulre,  between  the  Seine,  the  Ydres, 
and  the  Aubetin;  Jouy-le-ChStel,  near  the  Yeres;  and 
Bray,  population  1992,  on  the  Seine.  Provins  is  a  town  of 
oonaiderable  antiquity ;  some  writers  contend  for  its  being 
the  Agedittcum  of  Cmsar  (see  Dittertatio  de  Vrbe  Agedinco, 
subjoined  to  the  first  volume  of  Cmsar,  in  Lemaire's  Bib- 
UotAeea  Clatiiea  Latino,  Paris,  1819) ;  but  Dulaure  affirms 
that  Provins  is  not  mentioned  before  the  year  802,  and 
stoutly  denies  its  identity  with  Agedinoum,  in  which  we 
are  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  In  the  middle  i^;es  i^is 
was  one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  and  trading  towns 
in  France;  the  chief  manufactures  were  of  woollen  cloth  (in 
which,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  3000  weavers  and  as  many 
wool-carders  and  fullers  are  said  to  have  been  employed)  and 
leather.  Three  very  large  fairs,  whose  aggregate  duration 
was  more  than  four  months,  were  held.  Foreign  mer- 
chants, who  resorted  to  these  fairs,  had  their  halls,  named 
after  the  province  or  country  from  which  they  came ;  and 
some  old  mansions  in  Provins  yet  retain  these  names.  The 
cruelties  and  exactions  of  the  king  of  Franoe  (Philippe  le 
Hardi)  anJ  of  the  earl  of  Lancaster,  who  had  married  the 
heiress  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  and  was  lord  of  the  town, 
rained  the  prosperity  of  Provins,  which  was  still  further  in- 
jured by  assaults  and  captures  in  the  civil  and  English  wars 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  the  war  of  the  League  in  the 
sixteenth.  Provins  occupies  an  extensive  area,  part  of  which 
consists  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  even  fields ;  and  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  Upper  Town  on  the  west  side,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  standing) 
and  the  LowerTown  on  the  north-east,  east,  and  south-east, 
also  surrounded  by  walls,  except  where  it  is  a4iacent  to  the 
Upper  Town     These  w^.  which  have  bieaobes  in  several 


places,  are  very  thick ;  thev  are,  in  the  greater  purt  of  theii 
circuit,  accompanied  by  a  deep  ditch  and  by  a  boulevard  or 
planted  walk ;  that  part  of  the  boulevard  which  belongs  to 
the  Lower  Town  is  inside  the  walls,  and  the  small  part 
which  belongs  to  the  Upper  Town  is  outside.  Two  sm^ 
streams,  tne  Vouzie  and  the  Durtein  (which  joins  the 
Vouzie),  pass  through  the  town.  The  Upper  Town  is  in- 
habited only  by  a  few  persons  of  the  poorer  class :  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  winding,. and  the  houses  ill  built  andde-. 
cayed  from  age.  There  are  several  remarkable  ruins,  among 
which  are  those  of  the  old  fort,  the  citadel,  the  old  castk^ 
La  Grange-aux-dtmes,  Le  Pinacle,  the  chapel  of  St  Thibaut; 
and  the  church  of  Notre- Dame-du-Cbdteau;  and  especially 
of  the  Great  tower,  called  also  the  King's  tower,  Cssar's 
tower,  and  recently  the  tower  of  St.  Quiriace,  from  the  saint 
to  whom  an  adjacent  church  is  dedicated.  This  tower 
stands  on  the  highest  ground  in  the  town,  and  is  further 
elevated  by  an  artificial  mound  16  feet  high.  On  this  mound 
is  raised  a  circular  terrace  or  platform,  supported  by  a  strong 
wall,  and  from  this  platform  rises  the  tower,  which  is  square, 
with  smaller  round  towers  at  the  angles ;  these  round  towers 
rise  above  the  walls,  and  are  crowned  with  conical  roofs. 
From  the  centre  of  the  square  tower  rises  a  smaller  octa- 
gonal tower  connected  by  flying  buttresses  with  the  towers 
at  the  angles,  and  crowned,  like  them,  with  a  high  peaked 
roof.  The  whole  building  is  above  120  feet  high.  The 
church  of  St.  Quiriace,  now  the  parish  church  of  the  Upper 
Town,  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  the  beauty  of  its 
architecture:  the  choir  has  the  same  dimensions  as  that 
of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  It  was  begun 
in  the  twelfth  century,  but  has  never  been  completed. 
The  Upper  Town  is  further  remarkable  for  the  spacious 
and  lofty  vaulted  cellars  which  are  found  under  some  of  the 
houses :  some  have  a  second  cellar  below  the  first ;  others 
have  wells  or  tanks  suppUed  by  springs,  and  are  often  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  long  subterranean  passages.  The 
palace  of  the  counts  of  Champagne,  near  the  church  of  Sl 
Quiriace,  is  now  occupied  by  the  college.  The  Lower  Town, 
which  is  well  laid  out  and  well  built,  contains  two  churches, 
the  parish  church  of  Sainte  Croix,  and  the  succursale,  or 
chapel-of-ease,  of  St.  Ayeul  or  Ayoul;  the  general  hospital  for 
the  aged,  and  for  orphans  and  foundlings,  which  occupies  the 
ex-nunnery  of  St.  Catherine,  belonging  to  the  Cordelier  nuni, 
or  nuns  of  St.  Claie ;  and  the  cavalry  oarracks.  Besides  these 
buildings  Provins  has  a  civil  and  military  hospital,  a  school 
of  mutual  instruction,  a  large  corn-market,  and  several 
fountains.  It  has  also  a  society  of  agricalture,  sciences,  and 
arts ;  and  a  subordinate  court  of  justice :  the  public  Ubrary, 
which  consisted  of  10,000  volumes,  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
AJ>.  1821.  The  manufactures  are  druggets  and  linsey- 
woolsey,  earthenware,  and  conserve  of  roses.  The  Provins 
roses,  from  which  the  conserve  is  made,  were  brought  from 
the  East  in  Uie  thirteenth  century  by  Thibaut,  count  of 
Champagne,  on  his  return  from  the  crusade.  Provins  has 
also  a  brewery,  tan-mills,  tan-yaids,  tile-yards,  lime-kilns, 
and  about  sixty  flour-mills.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  are 
corn  and  flour  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  wool  and  leather,  and 
roses  for  use  in  medicine  and  perfumery.  A  canal  waa 
begun  in  1 780,  'to  communicate  with  the  Seine  at  Bray,  but 
it  remains  unfinished.  There  are  chalybeate  waters, 
diuretic  and  purgative,  tolerably  well  frequented  in  the 
season.  There  is  a  weekly  market  and  there  are  five  yearly 
fairs.  Nangis  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  bottom.  It  has  a 
Gothic  church  of  solid  architecture;  ahd  two  towers,  the 
remains  of  the  antient  castle  of  the  marquises  of  Nangis : 
the  park  attached  to  the  castle  still  remains.  Leather  is 
made ;  and  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  in  wool,  cattle  of 
every  kind,  corn.  Brie  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  fruit, 
pulse,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  for  the  supply  of 
Paris.  There  ore  two  yearly  fairs  and  a  considerable  weekly 
market.  Donnemarie  is  pleasantly  situated;  it  has  tan- 
yards,  tile-yards,  lime-kilns,  and  two  considerable  yearly 
fairs.  Jouy-le-Cb&tel  has  the  ruined  doqjon  or  keep  of  its 
antient  castle.  Bray,  distinguished  as  Bray-sur-Seine,  is  on 
tho  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  over  which  there  is  a  stone 
bridge.  It  has  two  yearly  fairs;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in 
corn,  hay,  cattle,  and  fish. 

'  The  population,  «  hen  not  otherwise  described,  is  that  of 
the  commnne,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

This  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Meaux,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
It  is  mcluded  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  of 
the  AcadAmie  Univenitiui*  of  Puis :  and  is  in  the  Ant 
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mititaiy  diviiieii,  tha  hMd^uarten  of  whksh  are  in  tlw 
Mmo  oity.  It  returns  five  member*  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  it  ia  decidedly  above  the 
average  of  the  deputmenta :  of  the  younf;  men  enrolled  in 
the  military  oensui  of  1828-29,  54  in  every  lOO.could  read 
and  write,  the  average  of  the  departments  being  a  little 
more  than  39. 

In  the  moat  antient  historical  period,  (bis  part  of  France 
•  was  included  in  the  territories  of  the  Senones,  the  Parisii, 
the  Meldi,  and  perhaps  the  Bilvaneetes.  The  last  nation 
probably  belonged  to  the  neat  Belgic  stock ;  the  others 
were  Celts.  The  Parisii  inhabited  the  north-western  side 
of  the  department ;  the  Meldi,  whose  name  Ptolemy  writes 
McXtai,  the  north-eaatem ;  and  the  Silvaneetes,  if  indeed 
they  extended  inio  this  department,  just  tha  north-western 
extremity  about  Dammartin.  The  name  of  this  last  people 
is  variously  written.  The  orthography  we  have  given  is 
that  of  the  Notilia  Provinciarum  Galliae :  in  the  Notitia 
Di^itatum  per  Gallias,  the  name  is  applied  to  the  chief 
town  in  the  form  Silvanectae.  They  appear  to  be  the  same 
people  as  the  Ulmanetes  of  Pliny,  and  the  Xovfiivuerot  or 
Xov/tavfKToi  of  Ptolemy.  The  southern  half  of  the  department 
belonged  to  the  Senonea.  The  Silvaneetes  were  included 
in  the  province  of  Belgira  Secunda ;  the  other  nations  in 
that  of  LiUgdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia. 

The  principal  Gallic  or  Roman  towns  were  Jatinum,  or,  in 
the  Peutinger  Table,  Fixtuinum,  capital  of  the  Meldi,  or 
MeldcB,  whose  name  it  subsequently  took;  whence  is 
derived  its  modern  designation  of  Meaux.  The  Calagum 
and  Riobe  of  the  Peutinger  Table  were  probably  both  in  the 
territory  of  the  Meldi,  and  may  be  identified  with  the  vil- 
lage of  Chailly  near  Coulommiers,  and  Orbi  between  Nangls 
and  Jouy-le-Chttel.  In  the  territories  of  the  Senones  were 
Melodunura,  or  Metiosedum  (Cssar  writes  the  name  ap- 
parently both  ways),  the  Meeletum  or  perhaps  Methe- 
tum  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  and  the  Meteglum  of  the 
Peutinger  Tbble,  on  an  island  of  the  Seine  opposite  Melun; 
and  Condate,  now  Montereau-Faut-Yonne. 

In  the  middle  ages  this  part  of  France  was  included  partly 
in  the  lie  de  France,  partly  in  Champagne.  The  eastern 
parts,  which  belonged  to  Champagne,  were  included  in  the 
distriet  of  Brie  Chainpenoise ;  the  western  parts,  which  be- 
longed to  the  lie  de  ^anee,  were  included  m  the  distriet  of 
Goelle,  which  belonged  to  the  lie  de  France  property  so 
ealled ;  and  in  the  districts  of  Brie  Fran^aiae  and  Gatinais 
Franfais,  It  was  the  scene  of  warfare  during  the  long 
stru^le  to  expel  the  English  in  the  time  of  Charles  Vll. ; 
and  many  of  the  towns  were  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
course  of  the  contest 

SEINE  ET  OISE,  a  department  of  F^nce,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Oise,  on  the  east  by  that 
of  Seine  et  Mame,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Loiret,  on  the 
west  by  that  of  Eure  et  Loir,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that 
OfEure.  The  department  of  Seine  is  entirely  enclosed  by 
this  department.  The  form  of  the  department  of  Seine  et 
Oise  is  compact :  the  greatest  length  is  from  the  banks  of 
the  Epte  below  St  Clair,  in  the  north-west,  to  the  junction 
of  the  three  departments,  Loiret,  Seine  et  Oise,  and  Seine  et 
Mame,  on  the  south-east,  70  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  is  flrom  the  junction  of  the  three 
departments  of  Oise,  Seine  et  Oise,  and  Seine  et  Marne, 
on  the  north-east,  to  the  western  border  of  the  department, 
between  Houdan  and  Epernon,  32  miles.  The  area  of  the 
oepartment  is  estimated  at  2169  square  miles,  being  under 
the  average  area  of  the  departments  of  France,  and  rather 
greater  than  the  conjoint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of 
Wilts  and  Berks.  The  population  in  1831  was  448,180;  in 
1836  it  was  449,382,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
only  1402,  or  less  than  6*3  per  cent,  and  giving  207  inha- 
bitants to  a  square  mile.  Both  in  amount  and  density  of 
population  it  is  considerably  above  the  average  of  France, 
and  also  superior  to  the  Bnglish  coonties  with  which  we 
have  compared  it  Versaffles,  the  chief  town,  is  U  miles 
west-south-west  of  Paris  through  Sevres. 

The  surface  is  undulating,  but  none  of  the  hills  are  of  suf- 
ficient height  or  importance  to  claim  particular  notice.  A 
narrow  strip  along  the  western  border  is  occupied  by  the 
formations  of  the  cretaceous  group ;  and  the  rest  of  the  de- 
partment fay  tlie  tertiary  formations  of  the  chalk  basin  of 
Paris.  Its  mineral  productions  are  not  important ;  there  is 
neither  iron  nor  any  other  metal,  nor  coal :  exeeDent  free- 
stone for  building,  lithographic  stones,  sandstone  for  pavine, 
gypsum,  chalk,  marl  in  t<^rable  quantity,  potters'-day,  bo» 


ibr  porcelain  and  common  eaitlienwaK,  and  ve«t  aiwdng 
There  are  minered  waters  at  Enghien-les-Bains,  in  the 
valley  of  Montmorency,  12  or  13  miles  north  of  Paris,  well 
frequented  in  the  season ;  and  at  Montlignon,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood:  thoseof  Montlignon  are  obaiybeata;  those 
of  Enghien  are  sulphurous. 

The  whole  department  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Seine, 
whioh  river  enters  the  department  on  tha  east  side,  not  far 
tiom  Corbeil,  and  flows  through  it  in  a  north-western  direc- 
tion, but  with  many  remarkable  bends,  until  it  finally  quits 
it  below  the  junction  of  the  Epte.  All  the  course  of  the 
river  between  theae  points  does  net  however  belong  to  this 
department,  but  part  of  it  belongs  to  that  of  Seine,  which, 
as  already  observed,  is  enclosed  by  thiak  The  Mame  has  a 
small  part  of  its  course  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  depart- 
ment; and  the  Oise  flows  for  some  miles  through  the 
northern  part  from  above  Beaumont-sur-Oise  to  its  junction 
with  the  Seine.  These  are  the  principal  rivers;  and  all 
three  of  them  are  navigable  throughout  that  part  of  tlicir 
course  which  belongs  to  this  department  Of  smaller 
streams,  the  Yirea  and  the  Epte  flow  into  the  Seine  on  the 
right  bank,  and  the  Essonne  and  the  Ortte  on  the  left :  in 
the  western  part  of  the  department,  the  Vesgre  flows  into 
the  Eure,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  no  part  of  whose  course 
belongs  to  this  department. 

The  only  navigable  canal  is  the  Ouroq  Canal,  which 
crosses  the  east  side  of  the  department  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine  et  Mame  to  tnat  of  Gieine.  The  canal 
parallel  to  the  Oise  will  have  wirt  of  its  oourae  in  this 
department ;  and  a  canal  from  Pontoiae  to  Paris  has  been 
projected.  The  Maintenon  Canal  was  intended  to  bring 
the  waters  of  the  Eure  to  Versailles,  but  has  never  been 
finished.  The  official  statement  of  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  department  is  as  fMlows:— 

RlTan.  MUa.    . 

Seine  .  .  87 

Mame  •  •  6 

Oise  .  .  96 
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There  were,  on  Jan.  1,  1837.  twenty-six  Rontei  Royales, 
or  government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  447 
miles,  viz.  353  miles  in  good  repair,  83  miles  out  of  repair, 
and  9  miles  unfinished.  The  principal  are  those  from  Paris, 
by  Beaumont-sur-Oise,  to  Beauvais  and  Calais ;  from  Paris, 
by  Luzarcbes,  to  Clermont  and  Amiens ;  f^m  Paris  to  Laon 
and  Mons,  with  a  branch  by  Louvres  to  Peronne  and  Cam- 
bray  ;  flvm  Paris  to  Chfilona-sur-Mame  and  Strasbourg; 
from  Paris  to  Dijon  and  Geneva ;  fhom  Paris,  by  Villeiieuve 
St.  Georges,  to  Auxerre  and  Lyon,  and  by  Corbeil  to  Moulins 
and  Lyon  (of  all  which  roads  only  a  small  portion  is  in  this 
department) ;  from  Paris,  byMontlhSry,  Arpajon,  Etrichy, 
Etampes,  and  Angerville,  to  Orleans  and  the  south  of 
France;  from  Paris,  by  Versailles  and  Rambouillet,  to 
Chartres,  Tours,  and  the  sonth-west  of  France;  a  second 
road  to  Chartres,  by  Rocheibrt  St  Arnonld,  and  Ablis; 
and  a  road  by  Versailles  and  Houdan  to  Alen^on  and  the 
W9t  of  France ;  and  roads  from  ^ris,  by  St.  Germain, 
Poissy,  Meulan,  and  Mantes,  to  Evreux  and  Caen ;  and  by 
Pontoise  on  one  hand  to  Rouen,  and  on  the  other  to  Dieppe 
The  departmental  roads  had  at  the  same  time  an  aggregate 
length  of  413  miles,  viz.  346  miles  in  good  repair,  63  miles 
out  of  repair,  and  4  miles  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  bad 
an  aggregate  length  of  about  9000  miles. 

The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy ;  the  soil,  generally 
speaking,  sandy,  ana  by  no  means  fertile  by  nature,  but 
rendered  productive  by  the  facility  which  Paris  presents  of 
obtaining  manure,  and  by  the  stimulus  given  to  cultivation 
by  the  proximity  of  so  ready  a  market  as  the  capital.  The 
area  of  tlie  department  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers 
at  1,400,000  acres,  of  which  about  920,000  aries,  or  about 
two-thirds,  are' under  the  plough.  The  principal  grain 
cultivated  is  wheat,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  barley,  the  pro- 
duce is  double  the  average  i^oduoe  of  the  departments :  in 
rye  and  raaslin  (wheat  and  rye  mixed)  the  produce  is  above 
the  average ;  but  in  oats  it  falls  very  considerably  below 
the  average.  Very  few  potatoes  and  but  little  buckwheat 
are  grown ;  and  of  maize  scarcely  any.  Pulse  of  every  kind 
and  nemp  are  cultivated. 

The  meadow  and  grass  lands  nmonnt  to  50,000  acres,  tod 
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Amkq  ue  about  25,000  acres  of  heath  or  open  paatura.    The 
nuni.\>eT  of  hcsses  is  very  considerable ;  they  ore  employed 
in  almost  all   agricultural  labours.    The  ass  is  common. 
The  number  of  oows  is  rery  great,  more  than  double  the 
average  number  in  other  departments ;    their  milk  contri- 
butes to  supply  Paris :  the  number  of  oxen  and  of  bulls  is 
smai].    Sheep  are  vary  numerous  (  even  in  the  number  of 
those  of  the  indigenous  breeds  the  department  is  above  the 
average ;  and  in  the  number  of  merinos  and  cross-breeds  it 
is  very  &r  above  it.     It  was  at  Rambouillet,  in  this  depart- 
ment, that  the  merino  was  first  naturalised  in  France  ;  and 
the  flocks  of  that  neij^hbourhood  are  still  daily  contributing 
to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  sheep  throughout  France. 
The  long-wooled  English  sheep  have  also  been  naturalised, 
and  have  been  propagated  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  vineyards  occupy  about  40,0U0  acres:  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly productive,  but  the  wine  is  for  the  most  part  of 
inferior  quality.  The  red  wines  grown  at  Andr6sy,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  just  below  the  junction  of  the  Oise, 
round  Mantes,  and  at  Aihis,  on  the  Seme,  above  the  junc- 
tien  of  the  Ydres,  are  considered  pretty  good :  that  of  Ar- 
genteuil,  which  was  once  in  high  repute,  has  degenerated : 
the  white  wine  of  Mignaux,  near  Lonjumeau,  is  ^o  tolera- 
bly good.  The  gardens  and  orchards  occupy  19,000  acres. 
The  apple  and  pear  are  cultivated  in  the  north-western 
owner  of  the  depturtment,  where  the  vine  does  not  thrive,  to 
produce  the  cider  and  perry  which  form  the  common  drink 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  cherries  of  Montmorency  and  Vi- 
.aines  near  Poissy,  the  figs  of  Argenteuil  and.Carrieres, 
both  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  the  gooseberries  of 
Garchea  near  St.  Cloud,  and  the  strawberries  of  Montlh£ry, 
ore  much  esteemed. 

Poultry  is  not  very  abundant;  and  game,  once  plentiful, 
has  beoome  rare.  Bees  are  kept  in  considerable  number  in 
some  places.  The  streams  and  pools  abound  with  fish,  es- 
pecially the  trout,  eel,  carp,  pike,  and  perch ;  the  tench, 
barbel,  roach,  gudgeon,  and  bleak  are  taken,  the  last  for  its 
scales,  which  ore  used  in  the  manufacture  of  false  pearls. 
Canthorides,  or  Spanish  flies,  and  leeches,  are  obtained  in 
some  places,  and  form  an  article  of  trade. 

The  ilepartment  is  divided  into  six  uiondiasements,  as 
bllowa:— 


Naaak 


Papulation  in 
1831.  1136. 


SiMrtioa.  Ana  in  Cuh  Com- 

Sq.  Milei.  ton«.  musM. 

Versailles     Central     328  10  114  130,741  133,SSI 

Mantes           N.W.      339  4  127  60,785  60,290 

Rambouillet    W.         S13  S  119  66,116  66,114 

Corbeil              £.         248  4  94  56,793  56,738 

Pontoise         N.E.      431  7  164  92,577  91,427 

Etampes            S.        310  4  69  41,208  41,062 

2169       35      687    448,180  449,582 

A  later  Moount  gives  the  number  of  cantons  (districts, 
each  ander  a  Juatioe  of  the  peace)  at  36 :  we  know  not  in 
vhieb  anondissement  the  addition  has  been  made. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Versailles  are — Versailles  (pop. 
m  1831,  88.477;  in  1836,  29,209),  on  the  great  western  road 
Vbii3a.iu.es]  ;  Argenteuil,  pop.  4642  [AAOXNTsnii,] ;  and 
Heulan,  pop.  1850,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine :    and 
Meadon,  pop.  1776  town,  3026  whole  commune;   Sevres, 
pep.  3973;   St.  CSoud,  pop.  1985  [Cloud,  St.];    Marly; 
koel,  pop.  3417;   St.  Germain-en-Laye,  pop.  10,671  [Gbr- 
HAUr,  St.]  ;  and  Paissy,  pop.  2850,  on  or  near  the  left  bank. 
Meuian  was  finqnently  contested  in  the  wars  of  the  English 
in  France,  and  in  the  eivil  strife  of  the  Armagnocs  and 
Bourguignons.    A  fort  built  on  an  bland  of  the  Seine  oppo- 
site the  town  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Mayenne 
in  the  war*  of  the  League.    The  town  is  partly  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  on  a  rising  ground,  partly  in  the  small 
island  on  which  the  fort  stood,  from  which  are  two  bridges 
to  ibe  opposite  banks:  it  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  a 
parish  ehuroh ;   another  churdi,  now  desecrated  and  used 
as  a  cam-market ;  and  Mi  aotient  hospital.    Woolcombers' 
cards,  woollen  yam  and  ekrth,  leather,  hosiery,  and  chemical 
praduetions  are  manufikctnred ;  there  are  many  flour-mills ; 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle,  corn,  leaxber,  mercery,  and 
harjwam.    There  are  two  yearly  fkirs.    Stone  is  quarried 
in  the  neighbourhood.     Meudon  was  eelebrated  for  an  an- 
tient  cMtcMi,  occnpiedjit  different  times  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Guise,  and  b^  Loavois,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.     In  the 
early  period  of  the  Bevolotion  it  was  devoted  to  the  trial  of 
ioiproTements  in  the  construofioO  of  artillery ;  and  having 
Iwi  mneb  iJijond  by  tbs  mcki  oanied  on,  was  demolished 


in  1804.    A  second  palace,  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

by  the  second  Dauphin,  his  grandson,  was  made  an  imperial 
residence  by  Napol6on,  and  is  yet  standing:  it  commands 
an  extensive  prospect.  There  are  several  country-houses 
at  Meudon,  and  a  glass-house  and  a  pottery  in  Lowe;  Meu- 
don,  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Rabelais  was  appointed 
cur£,  or  parish  priest,  of  Meudon,  but  never  discharged  the 
duties.  Sevres  consists  chiefly  of  one  very  long  street,  on 
the  road  from  Paris  to  Versailles;  the  houses  are  generally 
well  built.  There  is  an  antient  Gothic  church.  The  royal 
porcelain  manufoctory  occupies  an  immense  building :  it 
comprehends  a  collection  of  specimens  of  foreign  porcelain, 
and  of  the  raw  materials  of  which  they  are  made ;  of  all  the 
varieties  of  French  porcelain,  earthenware,  and  pottery, 
with  the  raw  materials  of  these ;  and  a  third  collection  of 
specimens  of  works  produced  in  the  manufactory  itself, 
chronologically  arranged.  Porcelain-clay  is  dug  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Articles  of  enamel,  chemical  products, 
earwenware,  and  Cashmere  shiiwis  are  made  at  Sevres; 
and  there  ore  a  tan-yard,  a  brewery,  and  a  reflning-house 
for  oil.  Considerable  trade  in  wine  and  other  articles  is 
carried  on.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Seine.  There  was 
some  sharp  fighting  between  the  French  and  Prussians 
here  in  1815.  Marly  had  formerly  a  roval  palace  and  gar- 
dens, now  destroyed :  it  is  remarkable  for  its  forcing-pump 
and  aqueduct  for  the  conveyance  of  water  to  Versailles  :  the 
pump  raises  the  water  to  the  height  of  above  500  feet.  Ruel 
contains  the  (lalace  of  Malmaison,  the  residence  of  the  em- 

Eress  Josephine  before  and  after  her  divorce.  She  died 
ere  in  1814,  and  the  palace  was  pillaged  by  the  allies 
in  1815.  Josephine's  tomb  is  in  the  church  of  Ruel. 
There  are  also  nere  a  palace  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  extensive  barracks.  The  early  kings  of  the  C^pet  family 
had  a  palace  at  Poissy,  and  St.  Louis  was  baptized,  if  not 
born,  in  that  town.  It  suffered  in  the  wars  of  the  English ; 
and  in  156 1  a  celebrated  conference, '  the  Colloquy  of  Puissy,' 
was  held  there  between  some  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
some  of  this  Reformed  with  Theodore  Beza  at  their  head. 
The  town  is  old  and  ill  built,  with  narrow,  crooked,  dirty 
streets,  and  a  large  but  irregular  market-place  :  there  is  a 
very  long  narrow  bridge  over  the  channels  and  islands  of 
the  Seine.  Some  parts  of  the  old  town- wall  are  yet  stand- 
ing. The  parish  church  is  a  fine  Gothic  building  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  font  in  which  St.  Louis  was  bap- 
tized is  preserved  in  a  chapel,  the  painted  windows  of  which 
represent  his  birth.  There  ai'e  an  antient  hospital  at  Poissy, 
and  a  house  of  correction,  in  which  the  prisoners  are  kept 
to  hard  labour.  The  manufacture  of  soda,  soap,  and  mu- 
riatic acid ;  tallow-melting,  grinding  corn,  and  the  making  of 
light  hats  of  whalebone  and  osier,  are  carried  on  :  there  are 
three  weekly  markets,  one  a  great  cattle-market  for  the 
supply  of  Paris ;  and  there  is  some  trade  in  corn.  Tb^  village 
of  St.  Cyr,  near  Versailles,  has  a  military  school.  [Cyr, 
St.] 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mantes  are— Mantes,  pop.  in 
1831,4148;  in  1836, 3818;  Limay,  and  Roche-Guyon,  on  the 
Seine ;  St.  Clair,  on  the  Epte ;  Magny,  on  the  road  from  Paris 
to  Rouen ;  and  Houdan,  pop.  l'&39,  on  that  from  Paris  to 
Alen9on.  Mantes  was,  in  the  infancy  of  the  French  monarchy, 
one  of  its  bulwarks  towards  Normandie.  It  was  taken  and 
burned,  a.d.  1087,  by  Guillaume  or  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  died  from  a  hurt  received  here.  It  suffered  repeatedly  in 
the  English  wars  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries ; 
and  had  some  share  in  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  in  the 
seventeenth.  The  town  is  well  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Seine,  and  communicates  by  two  handsome  stone  bridges 
(connecting  the  banks  of  the  river  with  an  intervening 
islet)  with  the  village  or  town  of  Limay  on  the  opposite 
bank,  which,  though  a  separate  commune,  may  be  regaided 
as  a  suburb  of  Mantes,  the  population  of  which  it  raises  to 
between  6000  and  6000.  The  '  houses  are  well  built,  and 
the  streets  are  adorned  by  four  fountains.  There  are  plea- 
sant walks,  some  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  church  is 
a  fine  (3othic  building,  with  two  lofty  towers ;  and  there  are 
an  antient  tower,  which  is  the  remain  of  an  old  church  cf  St. 
Maclou ;  two  hospitals,  one  for  the  sick,  the  other  for  the 
aged ;  and  a  public  library  of  4000  volumes.  Saltpetre, 
leather,  especially  excdlent  calfskin,  coarse  linens  and 
hosiery,  are  made;  there  are  numerous  ton  and  flour  mills, 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  leather,  and  corn.  There  are 
six  yearly  fairs.  La  Rocha-Guyon  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  liver,  and  is  commanded  by  a  precipitous  rock  or  cliff 
surmounted  by  as  antiSDt  tower,    uunediately  at  the  iSoot 
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df  tlie  cliff  is  a  caatle  or  mansion,  partly  antient,  partly  mo- 
dem, communicating  with  the  town  by  a  subterraneous 
staircase  cut  in  the  rock.  St  Clair,  distinguished  as 
StClair-sur-Epte,  is  the  place  where  Charles  the  Simple 
signed  the  treaty  surrendering;  Normandie  to  Rollo  the 
mrthman.  [Nobmandik.]  It  has  the  remains  of  a 
baronial  castle,  a  hermitage  (said  to  have  been  the  re- 
sidence and  place  of  martyrdom  of  St.  Clair  in  the  ninth 
century),  the  fountain  of  which  is  much  resorted  to  for 
the  cure  of  sore  eyes.  Magny  is  in  the  valley  of  the 
Aubette,  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Epte;  it  is 
well  built,  and  there  are  some  pleasant  country-houses 
around.  There  are  an  old  parish  cnurch  and  an  hospital. 
Hosiery  and  leather  are  manufactured ;  and  trade  in  cattle, 
corn,  and  hides  is  carried  on.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs  and 
a  weekly  market.  Houdan,  at  the  confluence  of  two  small 
streams  which  join  the  Eure,  has  an  antient  church,  an 
old  tower  of  unknown  origin  and  singular  form,  and  a  great 
trade  in  com,  calves,  poultry,  and  wool.  There  are  a  weekly 
market  and  three  considerable  yearly  cattle- fairs. 

In  (he  arrondissemest  of  Rambouillet  are — Rambouillet 
pop.  in  1831,  2522  town,  3147  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
30U6  for  the  commune ;  on  the  road  tram  Paris  to  Chartres; 
Montfort  L'Amaury,  pop.  1817,  between  the  road  to  Char- 
tres and  that  to  Alenfou ;  St,  Leger,  on  the  Vesgre,  which 
joins  the  Eure;  Limours,  Rochefort,  St.  Arnould,  and 
Ablis,  on  the  second  road  to  Chartres ;  and  Chevreuse,  pop. 
1507,  between  the  two  roads  from  I^ris  to  Chartres ;  and 
Dourdan,  pop.  2393  town,  2555  whole  commune,  on  the 
Orge,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Seine.  Rambouillet  has  a  royal 
ehSteau,  partly  built  of  brick,  and  of  the  time  of  Henri  I  v., 
partly  of  older  date,  especially  a  round  tower  in  which 
Francois  I.  died :  the  park  and  gardens  were  laid  out  by 
Le  Notre.  There  is  a  large  wood  stocked  with  game.  It 
was  at  Rambouillet  that  Charles  X.  attempted  to  rally  his 
troops  after  'the  three  days'  at  Paris  (in  1830).  but  the 
advance  of  the  Parisians  compelled  him  to  withdraw.  There 
is  a  royal  sheepfold,  established  by  Louis  XVI.,  who  also 
established  a  model  farm.  It  was  here  that  the  merino 
sheep  was  first  naturalized.  Sheep-farming,  and  especially 
the  breeding  of  merinos,  is  pursued  by  several  persons. 
There  are  a  town-hall,  built  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  an  hos- 
pital. Sandstone  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
there  are  two  weekly  corn-markets,  one  of  them  very 
considerable,  and  three  yearly  fairs,  one  especially  for  wool. 
Montfort'1'Amauiy  is  tolerably  well  buut,  on  the  slope 
and  at  the  foot  of  a  small  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The  parish  church 
is  a  large  (iothic  building  with  stained  glass  windows :  there 
is  an  hospital.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  cheese,  frait, 
cattle,  and  horses :  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  At  Limours 
pottery  is  made,  millstones  are  quarried,  and  trade  in  corn 
IS  carried  on :  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  The  church  is 
large  and  well  built :  there  was  formerly  a  mansion,  which 
belonged  to  Diana  de  Poitiers,  to  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
and  to  Graston,  duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIII. 
Rochefort  bfA  the  remains  of  an  antient  fortress.  Cotton 
yarn  is  spun  here.  At  St.  Arnould  or  Arnoult,  sometimes 
distinguished  as  St  Amoult-en-Yvelines,  cotton-spinning 
and  weaving  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  bleach-grounds. 
Some  remains  of  the  antient  fortifications  of  the  town  still 
exist  Ablis  has  two  yearly  fbirs  for  cattle,  mercery,  and 
hardwares.  Chevreuse  has  tan-yards ;  a  considerable  trade 
in  com.  cattle,  and  wool  is  carried  on ;  and  there  is  a  con- 
siderable tile  and  brick-yard  near  the  town.  Four  yearly 
fiiirs  are  held.  There  are  some  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  The 
town  suffered  much  in  the  civil  and  English  wars  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Dourdan  was  formerly  a  place  of  strength : 
it  retains  the  ruins  of  a  very  antient  castle,  lately  occupied 
as  a  house  of  correction ;  and  there  is  an  antient  church, 
with  a  central  tower  remarkable  for  its  height,  and  two 
other  towers  at  the  west  end.  Silk  stockings,  coarse  wool- 
lens, cotton-yarn  and  cotton  goods,  and  beer  are  made ;  and 
trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  wool,  and  woollen  cloth.  La 
Bruyire  was  bl»ii  near  Dourdan.  Dourdan  has  a  house  of 
eorrection. 

Inthearrondissementof  Corbeilare— Gorbeilj)op.in183l, 
3708 ;  in  1 836.  3690 ;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Essonne  with 
the  Seine ;  VilleneuTe  St  Georges,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Yirea  with  the  Seine ;  and  Lonjumeau,  pop.  2038  town, 
2308  whole  commune;  MondhCry,  pop.  1547  town,  1566 
whole  commune;  and  Arpajon,  pop.  2165,  <«  the  road 
ftmn  Paris  to  Orleans.    Corbeil  was  a  plaoe  of  some  ini* 


portance  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  French  mottarebv; 
Abelard  resided  and  taught  here  for  a  short  time.  It  was 
repeatedly  attacked  in  the  English  and  domestic  wan  of  the 
(burteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  omitnrie*.  The  town  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  theriverSeine ;  Vieux  or  Old  CorbeiU 
on  the  right  hank,  is  the  smaller  part,  and  is  legarded  as  a 
suburb  of  the  more  important  part,  Neuf  or  NewCJorbeil.  on 
the  left  bank ;  the  two  are  nnited  by  a  good  stone  bridge. 
There  is  another  stone  bridge  over  the  Essonne,  which  here 
joins  the  Seine.  There  arO  several  churches,  an  bospita\  a 
prison,  a  theatre,  a  com-market,  and  a  flour-magaxtne. 
There  are  one  or  two  government  offices,  and  an  agricultural 
society.  Cotton-yam,  printed  calieoes,  paper,  leather,  glue, 
refined  sugar,  and  pipes  or  hoses  for  engines,  woven  in  flax 
and  hemp  without  seam,  are  made.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
corn  and  flour  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  cattle,  and  horses. 
There  are  more  than  forty  flour-mills  on  the  Eosonne. 
There  are  two  weekly  markets  and  one  yearly  fair.  Ville- 
neuve  St  Glenrges  is  built  on  the  summit  and  slope  of  a 
pleasant  hill.  There  are  a  sugar-reflning-house,  a  tile-yard, 
an  oil-store,  and  wine-stores.  Lonjumeau,  or  Lonjumeau, 
has  some  large  tan-yards,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
flour,  wine,  fruit,  pulse,  hides,  and  cattle.  There  are  four 
yearly  fairs.  Montlh£ry  is  memorable  for  the  battle  fought 
near' it  (a.i>.  1465)  between  Louis  XI.  and  Charles  leTe- 
meraire,  count  of  Charolais,  afterwards  duke  of  Bourgogne, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  ■  Ligue  du  Bien  Public'  [Bonn- 
ooaNx.]  The  town  is  built  on  the  slope  of -a  hill,  of  which 
the  summit  is  occupied  by  an  antient  tower,  the  donjon  of 
a  former  castle.  Th«e  are  also  an  antient  town-hall  and 
hospital.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle,  and  there  are  four 
yearly  feirs.  Arpiyon  has  tan-yards  and  brsweries ;  and 
carries  on  trade  in  corn,  flour,  pulse,  calves,  pigs,  poultry, 
and  butter:  it  has  a  large  weekly  market  and  three  yearly 
fairs. 

In  the  arrondissementof  Pontoise  are— Pontoise,  popula- 
tion in  1831,  4979  town,  S4S8  whole  commune ;  in  1836, 5408 
commune ;  and  Beaumont,  population  1892  [Bsauiiont],  on 
the  Oise ;  Marines,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Dieppe  ;  Mont- 
morency, between  the  Dieppe  and  Calais  roads ;  Lusarches, 
on  the  Calais  road ;  and  Louvres,  and  (Jonesse,  popula- 
tion 2147,  one  upon  and  the  other  near  the  road  toCambray 
Pontoise  existed  in  the  Roman  times,  bat  is  little  noticed 
until  the  ninth  century,  when  a  castle  was  built  to  cheek 
the  incursions  of  the  Northmen  or  Normans.  It  was  re- 
peatedly taken  and  re-taken  in  the  English  wars  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  was  taken  by  Henri  III.  and  Henri 
of  Navarre  in  the  war  of  the  League.  Louis  XIV.  with- 
drew to  Pontoise  during  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde.  The 
town  is  built  partly  on  the  summit  and  side,  partly  at  the 
base  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oise,  over  which 
there  is  a  narrow  inconvenient  bridge  built  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  winding ; 
those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  are  well  paved ;  those 
which  communicate  between  the  upper  and  lower  part  are 
so  steep  as  to  require  steps  in  some  parts  to  relieve  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  ascent.  Tnere  are  two  churches,  St  Maclou 
and  Notre  Dame,  standing  in  large  irregular  open  spaces 
planted  with  trees:  that  of  St  Maclou  is  an  antient 
Giothic  church,  crowned  with  a  lofty  tower.  There  are  some 
remains  of  the  old  town-wall,  and  of  the  tower  of  the  an- 
tient church  of  St.  Martin.  There  is  an  hospital  recently 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  there  are  a  high  school, 
a  public  library,  an  agricultural  sooiety,  a  theatre,  a  school 
of  mutual  instruction,  and  several  private  sehools.  Steel 
ornaments,  clocks  and  watches,  mineral  acids  and  other 
chemical  preparations,  starch,  cotton-yam,  and  leather  are 
manufoctnred ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn  and  flour  for 
the  supply  of  Paris,  gypsum,  end  cattle.  There  is  a  copper- 
foundry.  Pontoise  has  some  judicial  or  fiscal  government 
offices.  There  are  a  number  of  oom-mills  on  the  Oise  or 
on  the  Viosne,  a  small  stream  which  here  joins  the  Oise. 
There  are  three  yearly  fairs.  Marines  has  tile  and  briek 
yards  and  plaster-kilns :  there  are  two  yeariy  fairs.  Trade 
is  carried  on  in  cattle.  Montmorency  is  on  a  hill  command- 
ing the  picturesque  and  beautiful  valley  of  Montmorency. 
The  streets  are  steep,  but  there  are  some  good  houses.  The 
market-place  is  large  hut  irregular,  with  a  market-bouse  in 
the  middle.  Ths  parish  church  iaa  Gothie  building  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Near  the  town  is  the  Hermitage,  a 
small  house,  celebrated  as  the  retreat  of  Rousseau,  and  of 
the  mnsioal  eomposer  Oritry,who  died  here  in  1813,  and 
is  buried  in  a  tomb  in  the  garden.    In  the  valley  near  th« 
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lake  of  MoDttaoreney  are  the  mineral  waters  of  Bnghien, 
population  1789,  which  are  similar  in  their  character  and 
properties  to  the  waters  of  Barrages  in  the  P/Tdnees.  They 
are  mneh  fiequented  in  the  season,  which  lasts  from  June 
to  September.  There  are  excellent  bathing-rooms ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  pleasant  walks.  The  park  of  St. 
Gratien  is  connected  with  the  bathing-rooms.  Common 
lace  and  embroidery  are  made  at  Montmorency,  and  trade 
is  carried  on  in  fruit  of  every  kind,  especially  chesnuts  and 
excellent  cherries.  There  is  a  considerable  weekly  market. 
Lozarches  has  an  antient  abbey,  now  converted  into  a  coun- 
try-house, and  an  hospital.  Metal  buttons  and  lace  are 
manubctured ;  and  traide  is  carried  on  in  corn  and  cattle. 
There  are  two  yearly  fairs.  Louvres  is  built  partly  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  partly  in  a  valley.  Lace  and  ratafia  are 
made;  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle;  and  there  are  three 
vearly  fairs.  Gonesse,  or  Gh>nnesse,  was  the  birth-place  of 
Prilippb  II.,  AuovsTB.  It  has  a  parish  church  and  an 
hospital.  Fringes,  cotton-yarn,  linens,  and  braid  are  made ; 
and  there  are  bleach-grounds  for  linen :  considerable  trade 
IS  carried  on  in  corn,  hay,  horses,  and  cattle :  there  are  two 
yearly  fairs. 

In  the  arrondissemeotof  Etampes  are — ^Etampes,  popula- 
tion in  1831,  8109 ;  in  1836,  789G  [Etaiipks],  on  the  Juine, 
a  feeder  of  the  Essonne ;  Estrechy  and  Angerville,  on  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Orlians-;  LaFert£-Aleps,  onthe  Essonne, 
and  Milly,  population  1881  town,  1941  whole  commune. 
At  Estreeby,  or  Btrechy,  a  considerable  trade  in  horses  is 
carried  on.  Angerville  has  a  brewery ;  stockings  are  ma- 
nufactured; and  trade  carried  on  in  corn,  cattle,  and  wool. 
There  are  two  yearly  fairs.  La  Fertfi  Aleps,  or  Alois,  is 
pleasantly  situated,  and  was  antiently  a  place  of  strength. 
Cotton-ymm  is  spun,  and  trade  in  horses  and  cattle  is  car- 
ried on.  There  arc  sandstone-quarries  near  the  town. 
Milly  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  has  a  church,  an  hospital, 
a  market-house,  and  the  ruins  of  an  antient  Gothic  castle, 
which  stood  several  sieges  in  the  wars  with  the  English 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  Trade  is  carried  on  in 
corn  and  cattle  :  there  are  four  yearly  fairs,  at  which  much 
business  is  done  in  agricultural  produce,  especially  grain. 

The  population  given  above,  when  not  otherwise  described, 
is  that  of  the  commune,  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Versailles,  and 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  of  the 
Academic  Universitaire  of  Paris*  it  is  in  the  first  military 
division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Paris.  It  sends 
seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect 
of  education  it  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  averai^  of 
the  departments :  of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military 
census  of  1828-29,  56  in  every  100  could  read  and  write; 
the  number  in  the  average  of  the  departments  being  about 
39  in  the  100. 

lo  the  earliest  historical  period  this  part  of  France  was 
included  in  the  territories  of  the  Parisii,  who  dwelt  in  the 
central  and  eastern  part ;  the  Veliocasses,  or  Velocasses,  in 
the  northern  part;  the  Camutes  in  the  western;  and  the 
Senones  in  tne  southern.  Some  small  portions  along  the 
nortliem  boundary  may  have  belonged  to  the  Bellovaci  and 
Silvanectes ;  a  small  portion  of  the  north-western  corner 
may  have  belonged  to  the  Aulerci  Eburovices,  and  another 
small  portion  of  the  southern  border  to  the  Aureliani. 
The  Parisii.  the  Camutes,  the  Senones,  and  the  Aureliani 
were  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis 
Quarta,  or  Senonia;  the  Veliocasses  and  Aulerci  Eburovices, 
in  tbatof  LugdnneiMuSeeunda;  the  Bellovaci  andSilvaneo- 
tea,  who,  as  well  as  the  Veliocasses,  were  of  Belgic  stock,  were 
comprehended  in  Belgica  Secunda.  Briva  Isarae  and  Pe- 
tromantalum  or  Petrumviaco,  both  apparently  towns  of  the 
Veliocasses,  and  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and 
the  Peutin^er  Table^  are  identified  by  D'Anville,  the  first 
with  Pontoue,  and  the  second  with  Magny  or  some  posi- 
tion near  it.  Diodurus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Camutes, 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  was  probably  near 
Montfort  I'Amanry;  and  Saltoclita,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Senones,  mentioned  in  the  same  authority,  was  probably  at 
Saelas  on  the  Juine,  above  Etampes. 

In  the  middle  ages  this  territory  was  included  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  lie  de  France  and  Orl&inais. 

SEISIN  is  a  term  properly  applied  to  estates  of  freehold 
only,  so  that  a  man  is  said  to  he  »ei*ed  of  an  estate  of  in- 
heritance or  for  life,  and  to  be  potseued  of  a  chattel  inte- 
rest, such  as  a  term  of  years.  This  distinction  does  not 
appear  to  have  existed  in  the  \xa»  of  Braeton ;  at  least  he 
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uses  the  two  words  as  identical  in  meaning  (*  possestio  siw 
seisins  multiplex  est,'  lib.  ii.,  fol.  38). 

The  seisin  of  the  tenant  of  a  freehold  is  the  legal  posses- 
sion of  the  land.  It  is  actual  seisin,  called  seisin  in  deed, 
when  be  has  corporeal  possession  of  the  land,  or,  as  Bractoii 
expresses  it,  *  corporelis  rei  detentio :  corporis  et  animi  cum 
iuris  adminiculo  concurrente.'  It  is  seisin  in  law  when 
lands  have  descended  to  a  person,  but  he  has  not  yet  actually 
entered  into  possession  of  tliem,  and  no  person  has  usurped 
the  possession.  When  an  estate  of  inheritance  is  divided 
into  several  estates,  as  for  instance  an  estate  for  life,  and  a 
remainder  or  reversion  in  fee,  the  tenant  in  possession  has 
the  actual  seisin  of  the  lands ;  but  the  persons  in  remaindei 
or  reversion  have  also  seisin  of  their  respective  estates.  The 
seisin  of  a  rent  which  issues  out  of  lands  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  seisin  of  the  lands ;  and  therefore  a  disseisin  of  the 
estate  in  the  land  is  not  a  disseisin  of  the  rent. 

The  word  seisin  is  also  applied  to  the  services  due  from 
the  tenant  to  the  lord.  When  the  lord  has  received  the 
tenant's  oath  of  fealty,  he  has  obtained  seisin  of  all  his 
services. 

Seisin  in  deed  is  obtained  by  actually  entering  into  lands, 
and  an  entry  into  part  in  the  name  of  the  whole  is  suf- 
ficient ;  by  the  receipt  of  rents  or  profits ;  and  by  the  actual 
entry  of  a  lessee  to  whom  the  lands  are  demised  by  a  person 
who  is  entitled  to  but  has  not  obtained  actual  possession. 
'  A  disseisin  supposes  a  prior  seisin  in  another,  and  a  seisin 
by  the  disseisor  which  terminates  such  prior  seisin.  To  con- 
stitute a  disseisin,  it  was  necessary  that  the  disseisor  should 
not  have  a  right  of  entry ;  that  the  disseisee  should  not  vo- 
luntarily give  up  his  seisin,  and  that  the  disseisor  should 
make  himself  the  tenant  of  the  land ;  or  in  other  words, 
should  put  himself,  with  respect  to  the  lord,  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  person  disseised.  '  But,'  it  is  well  remarked 
(Co.  Litt,  266  b,  Butler's  note), '  how  this  substitution  was 
effected,  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  now  to  discover. 
From  whet  we  know  of  the  feudal  law,  it  does  not  appear 
how  a  disseisin  oould  be  effected  without  the  consent  or  con- 
nivance of  the  lord ;  yet  we  find  the  relationship  of  lord 
and  tenant  remained  after  the  disseisin.  Thus  after  the  dis- 
seisin the  lord  might  release  the  rent  and  services  to  the  dis- 
seisee ;  might  avow  upon  him ;  and  if  he  died,  his  heir  within 
age,  the  lord  was  entitled  to  the  wardship  of  the  heir.'  But 
the  doctrine  of  disseisin  is  in  many  respects  very  obscure,  and 
at  present  of  little  practical  importance. 

8EISTAN,  called  also  Segtstan,  is  a  province,  or  rather 
a  country,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  table-land  of 
Iran,  and  enclosed  within  the  bounaaries  of  the  kingdom  of 
Afghanistan.  There  is  some  difference  between  authors 
who  have  written  on  this  part  of  Afghanistan,  respecting 
the  extent  of  country  to  which  this  name  is  to  be  given. 
Captain  Conolly  limits  it  to  the  low  and  flat  country  which 
surrounds  the  Lake  of  Seistan,  and  states  that  its  length 
may  be  estimated  at  100  miles  and  its  breadth  at  60;  so 
that  it  would  be  equal  in  extent  to  Yorkshire.  Kinneir  and 
Elphinstone  extend  it  over  the  whole  plain  which  stretches 
from  the  foot  of  the  Mountains  of  Hazaureh,  or  the  Paropa- 
raisus  of  the  antients,  southward  to  the  desert  and  moun- 
tains of  Beloochistan.  Taken  in  this  more  comprehensive 
signification,  Seistan  comprehends  the  countries  between 
30°  and  32*  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between  61°  and  6S°  E.  long., 
a  space  the  area  of  which  considerably  exceeds  36,000 
square  miles,  and  is  nearly  as  laige  as  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

On  the  north  of  Seistan  is  the  extensive  mountain-region 
known  to  the  antients  under  the  name  of  Paropamisus,  and 
called  by  modern  geographers  the  Mountains  of  Hazaureh 
and  Eimack,  from  the  name  of  two  tribes  which  occupy  the 
most  elevated  part  of  it.  These  mountains,  though  of  great 
elevation  in  the  centre  and  along  their  northern  declivity, 
sink  much  lower  as  they  approach  the  Plain  of  Seistan,  and 
their  most  southern  branches  terminate  in  hills  along  the 
caravan  road  which  leads  from  Girishk  on  the  banks  of  the 
Helmund  (32°  N.  lat.)  to  Furrah  on  the  Furrah-rood  (32° 
30').  This  road  constitutes  the  natural  boundary  of  Seistan 
on  the  north.  On  the  east  is  the  Plain  of  Kandahar,  which 
may  he  considered  as  the  eastern  prolongation  of  that  of 
Seistan,  though  it  constitutes  a  difi'erent  political  division, 
and  is  excluded  from  this  notice.  On  the  south  is  the 
Desert  of  Beloochistan.  [Beloochistan.]  The  western 
boundary  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which  Pottinger  de- 
scribew  as  narrow,  though  at  intervals  very  lofty;  but 
(}onolly  says  that  it  is  broad  and  lofty,  which  seems  nearer 
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the  truth,  ■«  in  gome  plaoej  it  takes  two  Aayt  to  croM  it. 
This  chain  of  rocks  appears  to  extend  aotoss  the  tahla-land 
of  Iran  nearly  south  and  north,  from  the  Surhud  in 
Southern  Kohistan  to  the  vicinity  of  Ghorian  vest  of  Herat, 
and  between  60°  and  61°  E.  long.  It  dirides  the  eastern 
and  smaller  plains  of  Iran  &om  the  more  extensive  deserts 
which  lie  west  of  it.    [Pbksia.1 

Fhftieal  Oeograpkj/.—The  Plain  of  Seistan,  with  the  ad- 
jacent valleys  and  the  Plain  of  Kandahar  and  its  depend- 
encies, 'constitutes  a  closed  basin.  Not  a  drop  of  water 
which  descends  on  it  ever  reaches  the  sea  ■  and  this  odnsti- 
tutes  its  peculiar  character.  The  surface  sinks  from  the 
sKittth  and  the  north,  and  the  lowest  part  of  it  is  indicated 
by  the  course  of  the  river  Helmund,  from  Killah  Beest  to  its 
«ntrance  into  the  Lake  of  Seistan.  The  southern  part  of  the 
plain  is  a  desert,  large  tracts  of  which  are  level  and  without 
vegetation,  the  soil  consisting  of  a  loose  sand  wbioh  imme- 
diately absorbs  all  moisture.  In  other  places  there  are  nu- 
merous sand-hills,  the  intervals  between  which  are  covered 
either  with  sand  or  with  gravel.  In  those  parts  there  are 
bushes  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  in  some  traots  a 
scanty  ^ass  is  met  with.  In  a  few  places  the  soil  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt  No  permanent  river  drains  this 
desert ;  and  the  Helmund,  which  runs  along  its  northern 
boundary,  does  not  receive  any  supply  from  the  north,  not 
even  during  the  rains :  but  wells  and  tanks  are  met  with 
at  distances  not  exceeding  24  miles.  The  country  is  inha- 
bited by  some  tribes  of  Beloochees,  who  wander  about  with 
their  herds. 

The  country  on  the  north  of  the  Helmund  does  not  slope 
regularly  to  the  south.  From  the  mountains  of  Haxaureh 
it  descends  in  terraces,  until  it  reaches  the  vale  of  the  Hel- 
mund and  the  basin  of  the  Lake  of  Seistan,  which  latter  is 
the  lowest  terrace,  in  which  consequently  all  the  waters  that 
descend  into  the  plain  and  the  surroundini;  mountains  are 
collected.  The  whole  of  (his  tract  approaches  to  the  nature 
of  a  desert. ,  The  surface  is  in  some  parts,  especially  towards 
the  banks  of  the  Helmund,  covered  with  sand,  whioh  how- 
ever generally  forms  a  firm  soil ;  but  it  usually  oonsista  of 
a  hard  earth,  mixed  with  roolu  and  low  hiUs:  the  soil, 
except  in  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  is  of  very  indifferent 
quality.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  found  in  the  whole  region,  but 
the  plains  are  oevered  with  low  bushes.  A  few  patches 
ocour  even  at  a  distance  from  the  rivers,  which  ace  cultivated, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  some  large  tracts,  these  phiins 
supply  herbage  and  water  during  the  great  part  of  the  year 
to  the  numerous  herds  of  oameU  and  sheep  of  some  tribes 
of  the  D6oranees.  There  are  permanent  villages  among  the 
cultivated  lands,  but  by  fhr  the  greater-part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  tents. 
These  observations  however  do  not  apply  to  the  vales  along 
the  rivers,  which,  according  to  the  vague  itatements  of  tra- 
vellers, seem  to  be  depressed  from  200  to  300  feet  and  more 
below  the  general  level  of  the  plain.  As  the  mountains 
of  Hazaureh  are  covered  with  snow  for  several  months, 
they  give  origin  to  several  rivers,  which  in  the  season  when 
the  snow  melts  become  deep  and  rapid  streams,  and  run 
southward  either  to  the  Helmund,  or  fall  into  the  Lake  of 
Seistan.  The  water  of  these  rivers  is  used  to  irrigate  the 
bottoms  of  the  river  valleys,  and  thus  a  portion  of  this  region 
is  fitted  for  cultivation,  and  produces  abundant  crops. 

T%e  Hamoon  and  the  Plain  gtorouneUng  it,  or  Proper 
Seitta*. — ^Tbe  Lake  of  Seistan  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Hamoon.  a  name  which  designates  a  plain  covered  by  a  sheet 
of  water.  It  bears  also  the  distinctive  name  of  the  Lake  of 
Koh-i-Kh«BJeb,  ftom  a  hill  which  is  surrounded  by  the 
lake,  and  which  is  not  far  from  its  eastern  banks.  The  lake 
extends  (between  61*  and  62°  £.  long,  and  31°  and  33°  N. 
iat.)  about  70  miles  from  south-south-west  to  north-north- 
east, and  has  an  average  breadth  of  eighteen  miles,  except 
towards  its  northern  extremity,  where  it  widens  to  more 
than  30  miles.  In  these  wider  parts  of  the  lake  there 
formerly  existed  a  separate  lake,  i^led  £Mk-i-Teer,  wbioh 
was  divided  from  the  Hamoon  by  an  isthmus  of  moderate 
width,  but  about  10  or  12  years  ago  the  Helmund  changed 
its  course,  and  instead  of  cairying  its  waters  to  the  gre^at 
lake,  it  sent  them  to  the  Duk-i-Teer,  and  the  isthmus  was 
carried  away  by  the  waters,  so  that  the  two  lakes  are  now 
only  one.  The  most  appropriate  appellation  of  the  Hamoon 
is  the  classical  name  of  Aria  Palus;  for  it  is  in  reality 
almost  a  marsh.  It  has  rarely  a  depth  of  more  than  trom 
tiiree  to  four  feet,  and  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  reeds 
and  rushes.    The  Diik-i-Teer  is  a  Urge  sheet  of  -^atei 


thielcly  studded  with  reed-topped  islands,  its  deptb  averag- 
ing about  four  feet,  and  having  a  very  muddy  bottom.  The 
reeds  are  tall  and  close  together,  hut  one  may  walk  through 
them  without  diflSculty,  Along  its  northern  banks  the 
water  is  not  so  deep,  and  the  reeds  are  not  in  patches,  but 
cover  the  whole  surface.  In  the  old  Hamoon,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  reeds  are  in  most  places  thick  and  Miff  with  aga^ 
and  stand  so  eloaa  together  in  clumps,  that  quadrupeds  arc 
unable  to  force  their  ■wsf  through  them.  Here  and  ther* 
patches  of  blue  water  appear  between  the  reeds,  but  it  is 
only  towards  the  south-west  that  there  is  a  large  sheet  of 
water  clear  of  rushes  and  reads.  The  water  of  the.  Hamoon 
is  salt,  but  not  equally  so  in  all  parts,  the  intensity  varying 
according  to  the  depth,  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  whieh  it 
rests,  and  the  proximity  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivets:  still 
it  is  generally  used. 

The  level  country  which  surrounds  the  Hamoon  may  be 
called  the  Plain  of  Seistan  Proper.  On  the  west  it  extends 
to  no  great  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  seems 
to  be  sterile,  a  circumstance  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  chain  of  hills  whieh  unites  the  mountains  of 
Beloochistan  witli  those  of  Hazaureh,  and  bv  the  fact  that 
only  one  torrent  originating  on  it  falls  into  the  lake.  But 
on  the  north  and  east  it  stretchea  to  the  distanoe  of  20 
or  30  miles,  and  to  the  south-east  and  south  60  miles  and 
more.  It  is  entirely  composed  of  flotSv  with  the  exception 
of  one  hill,  and  in  its  whole  extent  not «  stone  is  found, 
except  a  few  rounded  pebbles  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 
The  soil  is  either  the  light  earth  of  the  desert,  or  the  still 
lighter  alluvial  deposit  of  the  rivers.  There  is  hardly  a  tree, 
and  not  one  of  any  siie  in  this  eouDtry.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile  wherever  it  can  be  watered ;  but  the  waters  which 
are  brought  down  by  the  rivers  are  not  sufficient  to  irrigate 
perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  plain,  and  thus  probably  three- 
fourths  of  it  are  not  oultivated.  As  however,  even  in  those 
parts  whioh  at  present  are  a  mere  waste,  the  ruins  of  large 
towns  are  founo,  it  is  supposed,  that  at  sotne  remote  period 
and  under  an  enlightened  government  the  waters  of  the 
rivers  were  carried  over  a  much  greater  extant  of  country 
than  at  present,  when  the  canals  and  embankments  are 
neglected.  This  may  be  true  to  some  extent.  But  as  the 
soil  is  incapable  of  offering  the  slightest  resistance  to  the 
large  body  of  water  which  is  discharged  into  the  plain  at 
certain  times  of  the  year  with  great  violence,  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  Helmund  may  have  often  changed  its  eoune. 
The  last  change,  which  occurred  only  10  or  12  years  ago, 
makes  this  supposition  very  probable.  Some  hundred  years 
since  the  river  may  have  discharged  the  greater  part  of  its 
waters  into  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  at  which 
time  it  fertiUsed  the  country  round  the  antient  town  of 
Zirreh,  from  which  the  lake  is  frequently  called  by  geogra- 
phers the  Lake  of  Zirreh.  The  very  extensive  ruins  of  uiat 
city  are  stated  to  be  about  10  mile*  from  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake. 

Biver*. — All  the  rivers  wbieb  originate  on  the  southern 
and  Western  slope  of  the  mountaim  uat  surround  the  Plain 
of  Seistan  on  the  north  and  east,  isdl  into  the  Hamoob. 
They  partake  of  the  nature  of  mountain  torrents,  at  one 
time  of  the  year  rushing  down  with  great  violence,  almost 
black  with  mud,  and  at  others  being  either  quite  dry,  or 
flowing  in  a  clear,  languid,  and  shallow  stream.  The  largest 
of  these  rivers  are  the  Helmund,  the  Khash-rood,  the  Fur- 
rah-rood,  and  the  Adrasound. 

The  Helmund  (the  Etymander  of  the  antienu)  rises  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  moantain-region  of  Hasaureh,  at  no  great 
distanoe  from  Oibool,  to  the  west  of  that  town.  Its  general 
course  through  the  mountain-region  is  to  the  south-west, 
and  it  leaves  it  after  a  course  of  about  20*  miles,  some  dia- 
tance  above  Girishk.  In  the  plain  it  continues  in  the  same 
direction  to  its  confluence  with  the  Argfaannd-ab  river, 
whieh  enters  it  just  below  Killah  Beest.  From  this  place 
it  turns  gradually  more  to  the  west,  until  it  flows  due  west; 
but  in  approaohing  the  meridian  of  the  Diik-i-Teer,  it  tunu 
north-north-west,  and  soon  enters  the  Plain  of  Seielan  Proper. 
The  greater  part  of  its  course  within  this  plain  is  in  one 
channel ;  but  when  it  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  lake, 
it  diviaes  into  several  arms  near  Khwijeh  Ahmed.  The 
greatest  volume  of  water  was  ibrmerly  in  the  arm  which 
ran  westward  to  the  old  Hamoon,  and  divided  before  it 
joined  the  lake  into  many  smaller  channels,  which  circum- 
stance rendered  it  possible  to  irrigate  a  great  extent  of 
country.  At  present,  the  largest  volume  of  water  runa 
down  to  the  Diik-4-Teer  in  a  northern  dicaetioni  and 
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■Ithougb  there  is  itilt  some  vkter  in  the  antient  dianneU 
avaUaUe  for  imgation,  it  is  foared  that  their  beda  will  soon 
hm  fiUsd  ap  by  the  mud  which  the  riTer  brings  down  in  the 
wet  season :  in  whieb  ease  the  populous  and  well  cultiTated 
oountiy  about  the  towns  of  Dnshtoefc,  Booiji,  Choling,  and 
Sekoha  irill  be  abandoned,  and  cultivation  will  be  entirely 
shifted  to  the  southern  banks  of  the  IMk-i-Teer.  This  river, 
ia  the  dry  aeaaon,  is  never  without  a  plentiful  supply  of 
watvr ;  during  Hob  swell,  it  cones  down  with  astonishing 
npidity,  and  is,  according  to  the  statement  of  Captain 
ConoUy,  equal  in  sise  to  the  Jumna.  Its  ooume  probably 
exceeds  400  milas. 

The  Khash-rood  is  erroneously  laid  down  in  oar  maps, 
•a  it  does  not  Join  the  Helmund,  but  ftlls  into  the  Ddk>i- 
Teer,  at  no  ^eat  distance  from  the  new  mouth  of  that  river. 
This  river  rwes  in  the  lower  declivity  of  the  mountains  of 
Haaaurah,  and  flows  within  their  range  south-east  It 
entera  the  plain  near  Dilaram,  and  then  mns  south-west  to 
its  emboncliure.  Before  1810  it  did  not  enter  the  Dtik-i- 
Teer ;  but  on  approaching  the  lake,  it  spread  its  waters  over 
a  low  tract  called,  from  a  speoies  of  marshy  graM  (aishk) 
which  abounded  there,  Aishkineik;  but  this  tract  now 
eonstitntes  a  part  of  the  Ddkrv-Tcer.  The  course  of  the 
Khaah-raed  axoeads  100  miles,  but  in  summer  it  is  nearly 

The  Putnih-road,  which  Mis  into  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  old  Hamoon,  rises  likewise  in  the  lower  decU- 
vities  of  the  mountains  of  Hasaureh,  towards  the  western 
extremity  of  the  mountain-region,  and  its  course  is  mostly  to 
the  south-west  and  south.  It  passes  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
Ibrt  of  Furrah,  and  runs  dose  under  Laush,  about  20  miles 
south  of  which  it  enters  the  lake.  lU  couise  exeseds  100 
milea.  This  river  is  nearly  dry  for  tiie  greater  part  of  the 
year ;  water  is  however  confined  in  many  places  by  bonds 
or  nataial  hollows,  and  is  always  to  be  found  by  digging  a 
few  feet  into  the  bed,  which  is  the  case  with  moat  of  the 
rivers  of  this  part  of  Asia.  During  the  spring  it  is  a  broad 
and  rapid  nver,  but  not  half  the  sise  of  the  Belmnnd. 

The  Adraacund  falls  into  the  Hamoon,  about  twelve  miles 
west  of  the  Furrah-rood,  and  is  about  the  same  sise.  The 
greater  part  of  the  course  of  this  river  was  unknown  a  few 
years  age.  It  is  the  same  river  which  waters  the  Plain  of 
Herat,  through  which  it  runs  from  east  to  west,  rising  a 
considerable  distance  east  of  that  town.  In  that  part  it  is 
called  Herat-rood.  It  afterwards  turns  to  the  south-east, 
and  cioaaea  the  high-road  from  Kandahar  to  Herat,  about 
fifty  miles  south  of  the  last-mentioned  town.  After  flowing 
eaat  hy  south  through  the  Plain  of  Sabtawer,  which  is  en- 
dosed  by  some  low  ranges  eonnected  with  the  mountains 
•t  Haaaurah,  it  sweeps  round  to  the  west,  but  gmdually 
tnma  to  the  aonth,  in  which  direetion  it  enters  the  Ha- 
moon. 

Among  the  smaller  rivers  the  Ibrahim  looi  must  be  men- 
tioned. It  drains  a  part  of  the  country  between  the  Khash- 
raod  and  the  Porrah-rood,  and  probably  runs  less  than  fifty 
miles.  It  terminates  in  a  maish  seventy  or  elehty  miles 
north-east  of  the  Ddk-i-Teer,  which  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  is  dry. 

The  Vahi^the  Helmund. — ^As  soon  as  the  Hdmund  has 
left  the  hOls,  and  particularly  below  Oirishk,  the  bottom  is 
generally  ttma  four  to  five  miles  wide.  The  bed  is  con- 
verted into  a  sort  of  pavement  by  the  stones  rolled  down 
from  the  mountains.  The  stream  now  keeps  dose  to  the 
left  bank,  above  whieh  rise,  with  a  steep  ascent,  the  vast 
mounds  which  constitute  the  edge  of  the  desert  The  high 
bank  on  the  right  is  formed  likewise  by  steep  difis,  whieh 
are  hollowed  and  indunted  by  the  action  of  the  water.  The 
space  between  this  bank  and  the  modern  channel  of  the 
river,  of  which  the  average  breadth  is  rather  more  than  two 
miles,  ia  ealled  Gurmsir  (the  hot  country).  It  is  a  rich 
tract,  well  eultivated,  and  tvA\  of  orchards,  in  whieh  the 
mulberry-tree  is  very  plentifhl. 

Tht  VaU$  of  the  Kntulhrood  and  Fitrrak-rvod  are  of  less 
extent,  and  we  are  very  imperfectly  aceuainted  with  their 
productive  powers.  Captain  Conolly  in  his  map  has  inserted 
the  names  of  a  considerable  number  of  places  in  the  vale  of 
the  Khash-rood.  between  the  lake  and  the  town  of  Khash, 
snd  on  that  of  the  Furrah-rood  as  far  as  Furrah,  and  even 
at  lome  diirtance  fertber  north,  iVom  which  we  must  oon- 
dode  that  the  valea  of  these  two  rivers,  in  the  lower  part  of 
tb«r  cotVM,  posaess  a  considerable  degree  of  feitili^,  and 
an  toUuMy  popidona.  We  cannot  suppoae  that  these 
ylHHMWMMU-  M  Hm  eawiliy  on  both  sioss  of  the  rivers  !• 


tiaversodby  the  wild  hordes  of  the  Belooehees,  against  whieh 
the  inhabitants  must  be  able  to  defend  themsdves. 

Tke  Vale  c^  the  Adrtueund  teems  to  be  less  fevourable 
to  eultivaUon.  Where  the  river  leaves  the  mountain-region 
it  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  called  Jaya,  then  passes  through 
Anardureh,  or  the  Valley  <^  Pomegranatea,  after  which  it 
enters  a  tract,  which  from  its  extreme  barrenness  is  called 
Tug-i-Noomed,  or  the  Waste  of  Despair.  Towards  its 
mouth  the  valley  grows  wider,  and*  admits  of  cultivation  to 
some  extent 

CUnmte.-^Om  information  lespeeting  the  slimete  of 
Seistan  is  very  scanty.  Tba  heat  in  summer  is  more  op- 
pressive than  at  Kandahar.  For  nearly  half  the  year  a 
strong  steady  wind  blows  from  the  snowy  mountains  which 
lie  to  the  north.  This  wind,  which  is  called  the  Bad-i-iud- 
(►bist-roi,  or  the  wind  of  ISO  days,  is  confinec  to  a  breadth 
of  about  80  miles,  between  the  rai  go  of  hili-j  west  of  the 
Hamoon  and  the  town  of  Khash,  and  this  eircui  istance 
is  explained  by  considering  the  extent  of  the  desert  i>lain  of 
of  Beloochlstan,  whieh  between 61°  and  64°  E.  long,  leaohea 
ihr  to  the  south  between  tfae  two  projecting  mountain 
masses  of  the  mountains  of  Belooehistan.  During  the  pre- 
valence of  this  wind  the  days  are  very  hot,  but  the  nights 
are  f^nerally  cold.  It  affects  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants, 
particularly  by  the  dust  which  it  raises,  and  which  is  mixed 
with  particles  of  salt.  During  the  three  months  of  the 
winter  the  weather  is  very  pleasant,  and  similar  to  that  in 
the  north-west  part  of  Hindustan.  Snow  has  been  known 
to  fell  in  Seistan,  but  it  is  a  rare  and  remarkable  occur- 
rence. The  climate  however  is  generally  unfevourable  to 
human  life,  which  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  stagnant  water,  especially  m  the  vicinity 
of  the  Hamoon. 

Produetion*. — Wheat  is  raised  to  a  great  amount ;  rice  is 
not  so  extensively  cultivated,  except  in  some  parts  of  the 
Gurmsir.  Some  coarser  grains,  an  bajra,  are  grown  m  manv 
parts.  Cotton  is  an  important  article  of  cultivation :  the 
plant  is  not  half  the  height  of  the  Indian  one,  but  it  bears 
a  large  pod.  Tobacco  is  raised  to  a  small  extent,  and  is  of 
bad  quality.  Ihe  water-melons  are  singularly  large.  They 
are  raised  in  enormous  quantities  on  the  margin  of  the 
Hamoon.  There  are  neither  artificial  grasses,  vegetables, 
nor  flowers.  The  largest  tree  in  the  Plain  of  Seistan  I^ 
per  is  a  prickly  pomegranate.  The  shores  of  the  lake  are 
lined  with  tamarisks,  whieh  however  are  only  bushes,  and 
rarely  attain  a  large  sise.  The  Gurmsir  ia  well  stocked 
with  mulberry-trees. 

There  is  hardly  a  horse  in  the  oountty.  The  mortality 
which  pravails  among  them  is  generally  attributed  to  the 
irritation  produced  by  the  flies,  with  which  the  country 
swarms  at  certain  seasons.  Of  mote  than  SOOO  horses 
brought  some  years  ago  to  Seistan  in  a  military  expedition, 
not  one  is  said  to  ha«e  been  alive  six  months  afterwards 
The  few  horses  which  ara  kept  for  state  are  tended  with  the 
greatest  care  in  dark  stables,  from  which  they  only  come 
out  on  important  occasions,  except  during  the  winter. 
Camels  are  numerous  in  the  Ourmsir,  and  in  the  desert 
south-east  of  Seistan  Proper,  but  are  not  numerous  in  the 
last-mentioned  country.  Sheep  and  goats  constitute  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  pastoral  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
deserts.  The  sheep  are  remarkable  for  their  tails,  which 
are  a  foot  broad,  and  entirely  composed  of  fat  Mules  and 
asses  are  numerous,  and  thrive  well.  The  cattle  are  of  good 
sise,  and  much  valued  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  Peo- 
ple send  their  cows  from  a  distance  to  pasture  on  the  reeds 
of  the  Hamoon,  which  soon  bring  them  into  condition,  but 
a  cow  thus  fattened  does  not  yield  the  same  quantity  of 
milk  as  the  Kandahar  cow,  which  feeds  on  the  artificial 
grasses.  Three  or  four  hundred  Seistan  cows  are  exported 
annually  to  Kandahar,  Persia,  and  other  neighbouring 
countries.  The  more  common  wild  animals  are  wolves, 
which  will  attack  cows  and  even  men,  jackals,  hyenas, 
porcupines,  hedgehogs,  kangaroo-rats,  and  others.  The 
skins  of  the  otters  are  exported  to  Bokhara,  where  they 
fetch  a  high  price.  The  marshy  and  rocky  parts  of  the 
Hamoon  shelter  innumerable  wild  hogs,  which  are  very 
destructive  to  the  fields.  They  are  hunted  with  dogs,  which 
are  large,  strong,  bold  animals,  resembling  the  Bbil  dog  of 
Hindustan,  and  are  regularly  trained  to  hunt  When  the 
waten  are  rising  in  the  spring,  herds  of  thirty  and  forty 
wild  hogs  are  to  be  seen  swimming  one  behind  the  other 
flrem  island  to  island.  Wild  asses  and  deer  abound  in  the 
desert  which  lies  between  the  Hamoon  and  the  hills  west  of 
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it.  In  these  hills  leopards  are  met  with,  and  in  tbe  deserti 
north  of  the  Helmuud  there  are  antelopes.  There  ant  also 
hawks,  some  of  which  are  trained  for  hawking.  The  water- 
fowl are  in  incredible  numbers  during  the  time  of  the  in- 
undation. Geese,  ducks,  and  teal  are  domesticated.  Fish 
are  plentiful  in  the  rivers  as  well  as  in  the  Hamoon,  but 
there  are  few  varieties  of  them.  In  the  rivers  only  two 
species,  a  carp  and  a  silurus,  are  taken,  and  in  tbe  Hamoon 
one  or  two  more.  Besides  the  flies,  the  mosquitoes  are  very 
troublesome  during  tbe  hot  season.  The  poorest  villager  is 
obliged  to  make  a  small  room  of  coarse  open  cloth,  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  his  family  after  sun-set  against  the  hosts 
of  mosquitoes. 

Common  salt  is  the  only  mineral  which  abounds  in  Seis- 
tan.  It  is  found  in  patches  in  various  parts  of  the  desert. 
That  of  Peer-i-Rizre  in  the  Gurmsir  is  celebrated  for  its 
whiteness.  Saltpetre  may  be  obtained  in  numerous  places. 
The  plain  of  Furrah  is  a  saltpetre  marsh. 

Inhabitants.— Tbe  country  north  of  the  Helmund  and 
the  Gurmsir  are  inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  D6oranees 
[AyoHANiiTANi,  but  in  some  parts  of  tbe  desert  it  seems 
that  the  Beloochees  have  settled.  Elphinstone  states  that 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Seistan  Proper  are  Tanjiks; 
but  that  two  considerable  tribes  called  Shekrukee  and 
Surbundee,  which  have  emigrated  from  Persian  Irak, 
have  settled  in  the  delta  of  tbe  Helmund,  and  that  in 
late  times  a  tribe  of  Beloochees  had  Axed  its  residence  in 
the  east  part  of  that  country.  In-  the  map  of  Captain 
ConoUy  the  Serbundis  occupy  the  country  along  the  eastern 
banks  of  tbe  old  Hamoon,  and  at  a  still  greater  distance 
are  settled  the  Shakorhis  and  the  Nahroois.  He  has 
not  marked  the  podition  of  the  Tanjiks,  and  it  would  there- 
fore appear  that  the  Nahroois  represent  the  Tanjiks  of 
Elphinstone.  These  three  tribes,  according  to  Elphinstone, 
exactly  resemble  the  Persians.  Tbe  tribes  of  the  Beloo- 
chees, which  are  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Helmund  as 
far  as  Seistan  Proper,  and  abo  occupy  the  southern  banks 
of  the  Diik-i-Teer,  where  the  principal  branch  of  the  river 
now  traverses  the  country,  are  called  by  Conollv  the  Towkee- 
Beloochees.  They  formerly  lived  in  tents,  and  subsisted  by 
pasturage  and  pillage ;  but  they  have  now  applied  them- 
selves with  industry  and  success  to  husbandry,  and  have 
adopted  the  dress  and  manners  of  ttte  other  tribe«  of 
Seistan. 

Place*.— At  there  are  several  tracts  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, as  Seistan  Proper  and  the  vales  of  the  rivers,  which 
are  tolerably  populous,  it  is  probable  that  there  are  several 
towns  of  some  importance.  On  this  point  however  we  are 
much  less  informed  than  about  the  physical  geography  of 
the  country.  Captain  Christie,  who  visited  Seistan  Proper 
in  1810,  discovered  the  town  of  Dooshak,  which  by  Captain 
Conolly  is  called  Dushtuck.  It  contains  about  '2000  houses, 
and  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  much  larger  place,  which  is 
called  Jellalabad.  This  town,  according  to  Conolly,  is  the  ca- 

Sital  of  the  Shakorhis.  The  capital  of  the  Nahroois  is  called 
loorji,  and  the  country  of  the  Serbundis  contains  two  con- 
siderable places,  Chuling  and  Sekoha,  which,  to  judge  fix>m 
the  expressions  of  Captain  Conolly,  are  rather  large  and 
well-built  towns.  In  the  vale  of  the  Furrah-rood  two  con- 
siderable places  are  named,  Laush  and  Furrah.  Of  the  for- 
mer we  know  nothing  ;  but  Furrah  is  stated  to  be  a  very  large 
walled  town,  with  some  commerce.  Tbe  most  important 
places  in  the  vale  of  the  Khasb-rood  seem  to  be  Kuddeh 
and  Kbasb.  We  find  no  place  of  importance  mentioned  in 
tbe  vale  of  the  Helmund. 

Government.—  Seistan,  as  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Afghanistan,  is  governed  by  a  liaukim,  who  collects  the 
revenue  and  commands  the  militia,  and  a  sirdar,  who  com- 
mands tbe  regular  troops.  Their  authority  is  considerable 
in  the  populous  districts,  where  the  power  of  the  heads  of 
the  tribes  is  not  great ;  but  among  the  Beloochees  and  other 
nomadic  tribes  their  influence  is  not  great,  and  their  orders 
are  not  executed  unless  supported  by  these  chiefs. 

Seistan  constituted  a  great  part  of  the  province  Aria  of 
tbe  Persian  empire ;  but  as  none  of  the  great  thoroughfares 
of  Asia  traverse  this  part,  we  are  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  state  in  which  it  was  at  that  time.  No  European  tra- 
veller visited  this  country  before  1788,  when  George  Forster, 
in  his  '  Journey  from  Bengal  to  England,*  in  passing  along 
the  road  leading  from  Kandahar  to  Herat,  travelled  along 
its  northern  boundary.  In  1810  Captain  Christie  traversed 
it  from  south  to  nortl^  departing  from  Nooshky  in  Beloochis- 
tan,  and  passing  through  the  lower  vale  of  the  Helmund  to 


Furrah  and  Herat.  The  few  observations  which  lie  waa 
able  to  make  in  a  rapid  iourney,  and  under  rather  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  and  which  are  inserted  in  Pottinger** 
'  Travels  in  Beloochistan  and  Sinde,'  and  in  Kinneir'a  | 
'  Greographical  Memoir  of  tbe  Persian  Empire,'  were  the 
only  authentic  information  that  we  possessed  on  Seistan  up 
to  a  very  recent  date.  Elphinstone,  in  his  'Account  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Caubul,'  bad  made  some  addition  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Seistan ;  but  it  was  ooUected  from  the  mouths  of  tbe 
natives,  and  is  now  proved  to  be  partly  incorrect.  In  1 839  i 
tbe  British  army  entered  Afghanistan  to  support  the  Shah  ' 
Shudsha,  and  in  the  two  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  time  our  geographical  knowledge  of  Afghanistan  has 
received  very  valuable  addition.  Among  these  is  Captain 
Edward  ConoUy's '  Sketch  of  the  Physical  Geography  of 
Seistan,'  which  is  found  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,'  Sept.  1840.  This  short  essay  gives  quite 
a  different  view  of  the  Lake  of  Seistan  and  the  surrounding 
countries.  The  author  promises  to  publish  a  larger  work 
on  that  country. 

SEISUHA,  the  name  assigned  by  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr. 
Horsfleld  to  a  genus  of  birds  with  the  following 

Generic  Character. — Bill  lengthened,  much  depressed,  ' 
with  an  elevated  straight  culmen,  compressed  near  the  tip. 
Wings  long,  first  quill  spurious,  fourth  and  fifth  longest. 
Tail  lengthened,  the  sides  rounded.  Feet  moderate,  slender, 
resembling  those  of  Miueipeta.  Inner  toe  shortest ;  outer 
toe  connected  to  tbe  middle  at  the  base.  Gape  with  short 
bristles.  Australia.  (Sw.) 
Example,  Seisura  volitane. 

Deicription.— Black  above,  white  below;   head   black 
with  metallic  reflections ;  quills  yellow. 

This  is  the  Turdut  voUtang  of  Latham ;  Diiktoather  of 
the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  constantly  in 
motion,  displaying  its  tail  and  uttering  a  sound  analogous 
to  that  made  by  sharpening  an  instrument  on  a  whetstone. 
It  is  fond  of  perching  on  fallen  trees,  where  the  oolonista 
are  clearing  the  ground,  or  on  the  roofs  of  houses  [Musci- 
CAPIDiS,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  12.] 
SEIU'RUS.    [Syltiadjb.] 

SEJA'NUS,  LU'CIUS  AE'IJUS,  a  native  of  Vulsinfi,  \ 
in  Etruria,  was  the  son  of  Seius  Strabo,  a  Roman  knight. 
(Tacit,  Ann.,  iv.  1.)  He  first  attached  himself  to  the  in- 
terests of  Caius  CiBsar,  the  grandson  of  Augustus,  but 
afterwards  gained  the  favour  of  Tiberius,  who  shortly  after 
his  accession  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  PrB- 
torian  troops,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  who  had  held 
the  command  under  Augustus.  He  continued  to  increase 
in  power  and  influence  till  tbe  whole  administration  of  the 
state  was  eventually  committed  to  him.  Tiberius  sent  him 
with  his  soil  Drusus,  in  order  to  suppress  the  insurrection 
of  the  legions  in  Pannonia  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  i.  24,  &c.) ;  and 
when  his  father,  Seius  Strabo,  received  tbe  government  of 
Egypt,  Sejanua  obtained  the  sole  command  of  tbe  Prsetorian 
troops.  These  troops,  which  had  previously  been  quartered 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  he  oollected  into  one  camp,  and 
used  every  effort  to  gain  over  to  his  interests.  He  also 
secured  the  support  of  the  leading  members  of  the  senate; 
and  as  his  influence  increased,  so  did  his  ambition,  and  he 
resolved  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  imperial  power.  Drusus. 
the  son  of  Tiberius,  and  the  children  of  Germanicus,  stood 
however  in  his  way.  He  first  determined  to  remove  Drusus, 
against  whom  he  had  a  personal  hatred  on  account  of  a 
blow  which  he  had  received  from  him ;  and  iu  order  to  ac- 
complish his  purpose,  he  seduced  Livia,  the  wife  of  Drusu*. 
and  then  holding  out  to  her  the  prospect  of  marriage  and 
his  own  accession  to  the  Imperial  power,  he  induced  her  to 
consent  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  who  was  shortly 
afterwards  removed  by  poison.  (Tacit,  Am.,  iv.  3,  8 ;  Diun 
Cass„  Ivii.  22 ;  Suet.,  Tib..  62.) 

Sejanus  was  anxious  to  marry  the  widow  of  Drusus,  but 
he  was  strongly  dissuaded  from  it  by  Tiberius.  He  now 
began  to  fear  lest  Tiberius  should  suspect  his  designs,  and 
accordingly  he  persuaded  tbe  emperor,  who  was  fond  of 
ease,  to  retire  from  tbe  city,  and  to  leave  the  management  of 
public  affairs  in  his  hands.  Tiberius  first  withdrew  to  Cam- 
pania, and  .afterwards  to  the  island  of  Capreiov  Sejanus, 
now  released  from  any  restraint,  acted  in  the  most  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  manner.  He  procured  the  death  of  Agrip- 
pina,  the  widow  of  Germanicus,  and  also  of  her  two  sons 
Nero  and  Drusus,  and  nothing  now  seemed  to  stand  in  tbe 
way  of  his  wishes,  when  the  suspicions  of  Tiberius  became 
at  length  aroused,  and  he  resolved  upon  the  death  of  his 
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fiivonrito.  Tiberius  was  obliged  however  to  proceed  with 
caution.  At  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  Sejanus  was 
induced  to  attend,  he  was  arrested  by  Nervius  Sertorius 
Macro,  to  whom  Tiberius  had  entrusted  the  tribunicial 
power,  and  was  the  same  da3F  condemned  to  death.  His 
body  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  his  children 
and  many  of  his  relations  and  friends  were  also  put  to  death. 
(Dion  Cass.,  lriiL-6>19;  Tacit,  Ann,,  v.  6,  &e.;  Suet, 
Tib.,  6S.) 

SELAGINA'CE^,  a  small  natural  order  of  monopeta- 
lous  Exogans,  belonging  to  Lindley's  Nucamentose  group. 
It  has  a  tubular  calyx ;  a  more  or  less  irregular  corolla,  four 
usually  didynamous  stamens ;  one-celled  anthers ;  a  supe- 
rior very  minute  ovary ;  a  two-celled  fruit,  with  solitary 
seeds.  The  principal  charflfeter  of  this  small  order  is  its  one- 
celled  anthers,  which  suparates  them  from  Verbenaces,  with, 
which  they  were  formerly  placed.  The  order  contains  six 
genera,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  herbaceous  plants  or  small  shrubs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  sessile  spiked  flowers,  and  large  bracts.  Their  pro- 
pertie*  are  unknown. 

SELBY.     [Yorkshirb] 

SELDEN,  JOHN,  was  born  December  16, 1584,  at  SaU 
Tington,  near  Worthing  in  Sussex.  His  mother,  Margaret, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  knightly  family  of  the  name  of  Baker, 
in  Kent,  whom  her  husband,  John  Selden,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  *  Minstrel,'  obtained  in  marriage  by  means  of 
some  proficiency  he  had  in  music.  Their  son  began  his 
education  at  the  free  grammar-srJiool  at  Chichester,  and  at 
'.he  age  of  fourteen  entered  at  Hart  or  Hert  Hall,  in  Ox- 
ford, a  foundation  since  merged  in  the  present  Magdalen 
Hall  in  that  University.  When  about  nineteen  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  Clifford's  Inn,  and  in  1604  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple.  By  nature  unfit,  or  by  accident  unable, 
to  apply  himself  to  the  more  active  business  of  his  profes- 
sion, be  devoted  this  time  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  history 
and  antiquities,  both  civil  and  legal,  to  the  acquirement  of 
languages,  and  the  study  of  logic  and  of  moral  philosophy, 
with  an  application  which  was  eventually  rewarded  by  the 
honour  of  being  consid^ed  one  of  the  most  learned 
writers  of  his  age.  At  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  wrote 
his  first  published  treatise,  the  'Analecton  Anglo-Britan- 
nicon,'  a  work  which  surprised  his  friends,  and  gave  him  an 
immediate  reputation.  This  was  followed  by  other  works, 
and  in  1614  appeared  bis  treatise  upon  'Titles  of  Honour,' 
a  book  then  and  ever  since  regarded  as  one  of  authority. 
In  1618  he  was  summoned  before  the  High  Commission 
Court  for  publishing  the  '  History  of  Tithes,'  wherein  he 
allows  the  legal  but  denies  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy 
to  the  receiving  of  tithes.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
tithes  were,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish  law,  a  source  of 
church  revenue,  and  were  originally  paid  to  the  bishop, 
and  not  for  the  maintenance  of  a  resident  clergy ;  and  it 
was  not  till  later,  when  the  people  began  to  question  this 
right,  that  Charlemagne  first  gave  a  legal  confirmation 
to  these  ecclesiastical  claims.  By  denying  then  the  divine 
right,  the  reason  for  the  legal  injunction  is  abandoned, 
and  the  pavment  of  tithes  becomes  a  mere  tax.  Selden 
apologised  m  words  which  did  not  express  a  recantation  of 
opinions,  but  regi-et  for  having  disturbed  the  church  and 
offended  the  court.  He  was  considered  the  instigator  of 
the  remonstrance  on  the  subsequent  protestation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  that  House  made  in  1621, 
wherein,  under  Selden's  advice,  though  not  then  himself  a 
member,  it  asserted  its  right  to  offer  advice  to  the  crown, 
and  claimed  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The  king,  in  con- 
sequence of  whose  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament 
these  memorable  declarations  were  made,  erased  them  from 
the  Journals  of  the  House  with  his  own  hand,  and  dis- 
solved the  parliament.  Selden  was  committed  to  prison, 
from  which,  through  the  interest  of  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, he  was  released  in  five  weeks. 

He  first  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  member 
for  Lancaster,  for  which  place  be  was  returned  in  the  par- 
.iament  which  assembled  in  1623,  the  last  parliament  of 
James  I. ;  and  in  1625,  on  the  accession  of  Charles,  in  the 
*  parliamentum  vanum,'  which  assembled  at  Oxford,  he  sat 
for  Great  Bedwin.  In  the  former  of  these  years  he  gave  a 
strong  instance  of  independence  of  self-will,  for  which  there 
•eems  no  reason,  for  on  being  chosen  reader  of  Lyon's  Inn, 
he  refused  to  perform  the  office.  The  register  of  the  Inner 
Temple  contains  an  order  passed  in  consequence  by  that 
Hotiietj,  that  there  should  be  a  *  ne  recipiatur '  entered  upon 


his  name ;  that  he  be  fined,  and  be  for  ever  disabled  (o  be 
called  to  the  bench.    This  order  was  repealed  in  1624. 

Charles  soon  summoned  a  second  parliament  on  the 
speedy  dissolution  of  the  first,  and  Selden  was  again  re- 
turned for  Bedwin.  The  impeachment  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  at  once  determined  on  by  the  new  par- 
liament, and  Selden  was  one  of  the  members  appointed  to 
prepare  the  articles,  and  was  named  a  manager  of  the  pro- 
secution. From  this  it  appears  that  he  had  zealouslv 
joined  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  and,  though 
thus  implicated,  he  escaped  the  fate  of  Digges  and  Elliot, 
who  were  employed  in  the  same  capacity,  and  were  thrown 
into  prison  accordingly.  Another  dissolution  in  1626 
stopped  the  proceedings  against  the  duke,  but  a  forced  loan 
which  Charles  was  driven  to  have  recourse  to  in  the  as- 
sumed exercise  of  his  prerogative,  called  Selden,  though 
not  in  the  habit  of  appMring  at  the  bar,  to  defend  in  the 
Co«rt  of  King's  Bench  Sir  Edward  Hampden,  who  had  by 
warrant  of  the  council  been  imprisoned  with  four  others  for 
refusing  to  pay  his  portion  of  the  loan.  They  were  brought 
up  by  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  but  Selden  and  his  fellow- 
counsel  were  unsuccessful  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  the 
discharge  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  all  remanded  on  the 
judgment  of  Hyde.  In  Charles's  third  parliament,  which 
met  in  1628,  Selden  was  returned  member  for  Ludgershall ; 
and  on  the  proceedings  against  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
being  renewed,  he  demanded  that  judgment  should  be  given 
^inst  the  duke  upon  the  impeachment  of  the  former  par- 
liament. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  which 
now  occupied  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  levyingof  ton- 
nage and  poundage,  and  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  Petition  of 
Rights,  to  which  Charles  gave  his  consent  in  1628.  Court 
inauence  still  protected  Buckingham,  and  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  Commons  might  have  begun  earlier 
if  immediately  after  the  prorogation  the  duke  had  not  fallen 
by  the  hand  of  Felton. 

During  this  recess  Selden  devoted  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. At  the  request  of  Sir  Robert  Colton,  he  transcribed 
the  Greek  inscriptions  in  the  collection  of  antient  marbles 
which  the  earl  of  Arundel  had  received  from  the  East,  and 
they  were  published  by  the  name  of  '  Marmora  Arunde- 
liana.'    [Arttndbl  Marblss.] 

Parliament  re-assembled  in  January,  1629,  and  Selden 
appeared  still  more  to  have  inclined  to  the  discontented 
party.  During  the  continuance  of  the  late  prorogation  the 
goods  of  several  merchants  had  been  seized  by  the  crown  to 
satisfy  the  duty,  among  which  were  those  of  one  RoUes,  a 
member  of  the  House.  The  Speaker,  on  an  early  day  after 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  being  desired  to  put  the  ques- 
tion that  the  seizure  of  these  goods  was  a  breach  of  privi- 
lege, declared  '  he  durst  not,  for  that  the  king  had  com- 
manded to  the  contrary.'  Selden  instantly  rose,  and  in 
strong  words  expostulated  with  the  Speaker,  whom  he  con- 
sidered bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  Commons.  The 
House  adjourned  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  on  its 
meeting  again,  and  the  Speaker  still  refusing,  two  members 
held  him  in  his  chair;  Hobart  looked  the  door  of  the 
House ;  and  Elliot  and  Stroud  moved  the  question.  The 
Speaker  again  declining  to  obey,  a  short  remonstrance 
against  the  levying  of  wnnage  and  poundage  was  imme- 
diately framed ;  at  Selden's  desire  it  was  read  by  the  clerk, 
and  passed  by  acclamation  rather  than  by  vote.  The  king, 
exasperated  with  his  faithfiil  Commons,  the  following  day 
dissolved  the  parliament,  and  Selden,  with  some  others  con- 
cerned in  the  late  proceedings,  which  were  deemed  sedi- 
tious, was  committed  to  the  Tower.  After  remaining  there 
eight  months,  and  for  some  tipie  denied  the  use  of  oooks, 
or  allowed  to  write,  he  was  brought  up  by  Habeas  Corpus 
to  the  King's  Bench,  and  on  refusing  to  give  security  for  his 
good  behaviour,  though  his  discharge  was  offered  him  on 
that  condition,  his  confinement  was  continued  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  though  with  less  rigour.  This  appears  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  appointed  by  the  students  of  the  inns 
of  court  to  prepare  a  mask*  which  they  were  anxious  to  re- 
present before  the  royal  fitmily,  to  show  their  disapprobation 
of  Prynne's  '  Histrio-mastix.'  In  1634  he  consented  to 
give  l»il,  and  he  was  suffered  to  go  at  large. 

A  petition  to  the  king,  to  whom  it  appears  that  Selden 
was  less  obnoxious  than  the  others  of  his  own  party,  either 
through  admiration  of  his  learning,  or  from  conviction  that 

*  Than  la  ■  very  uiining  aeeount  of  thb  luik,  qnotod  hj  MalUaad,  ia  U« 
■BU<.  of  London.*  Itleli  Klv  Plica  In  (nod  pnoMiioa,  cud  vent  dovn 
Chancary  Lane  to  WhitafaaU.  wimt*  tba  kinf  law  it. 
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Us  natunl  lov«  of  eiua  and  retiretMnt,  wbioh  CUrenclon 
tpealv  of,  would  make  him  \et»  likely  to  proceed  to  violent 
mewuret,  obtained  for  him,  through  the  iuterest  ot  Laud, 
hii  entire  liberation.  Soon  after  he  appears  to  have  ap- 
proaobed  the  oourt  party,  and  to  have  gained  ev«o  the  per- 
sonal favour  of  Charles,  to  whom  be  dedioated  the  well- 
known  treatise, '  Mare  Qausum.' 

In  the  great  oas*  of  ship-money  we  find  no  mention  of 
Selden;  and  as  his  knowledge  and  learnins  would  have 
made  him  a  valuable  counsel  in  Hampden  s  behalf^  it  is 

Srobable  that  he  either  declined  to  defend,  or  that  Hamp- 
en's  party  thought  it  not  prudent  to  request  his  aid  on 
lUXMunt  of  bis  recent  approaches  to  the  oourt  party.  From 
this  time  his  behaviour  may  be  thought  somewhat  incon- 
sistent, unless  we  consider  his  oonduet  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, which  assembled  in  l<i40,  and  to  which  he  was  una- 
nimously returned  a  member  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
rather  as  that  of  a  retained  advocate.  He  sat  on  the  com- 
mittees of  the  lower  house,  which  undertook  the  prooeed- 
ings  against  Strafford,  though  be  was  not  one  of  the  ma- 
nagers before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his  name  also  was 
enrolled  as '  one  of  the  enemies  of  justice,'  a  title  given  to 
those  who  favoured  the  earl.  Though  the  friend  of  Laud,  by 
whom  be  was  desired  to  write  many  of  his  works,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  House  to  frame  the  artidea  of  impeach- 
ment maifflst  the  archbishop,  He  made  no  opposition  to 
the  resolutions  wbieb  ultimately  caused  the  exclusion  of  the 
bishops  from  the  bouse  of  peers.  Afterwards  we  find  him 
agreeing  to  a  protestation  that  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  should 
maintain  the  Protestant  religion  according  to  the  doctrines 
pf  the  English  church,  and  defend  the  authority,  privileges, 
tnd  person  of  the  king.  He  also  appears  to  have  offered 
no  opposition  to  the  illegal  proceedings  of  this  parliament  in 
the  amir  of  Sir  John  Hotham;  but  as  he  did  not  expressly 
favour  them,  the  oourt  continued  to  regard  him  as  their 
friend,  until  the  quarrel  of  the  king  with  his  Commons 
arose  about  the  militia,  when  Selden  spoke  against  the  com- 
mission of  array  which  Charles  bad  been  driven  to  resort  to 
on  being  deprived  of  all  authority  over  bis  own  army.  Lord 
Falkland,  by  the  king's  desire,  wrote  a  friendly  -  letter  to 
Selden,  asking  bis  reasons  for  the  strong  opinion  which  he 
eave  in  this  question.  In  his  answer  Selden  still  urged  the 
jllegaUty  of  the  eommission,  but  at  the  same  time  he  in- 
veighed against  the  ordinance  for  the  militia,  which  the 
Earliament  had  declared  as  being  *  without  any  shadow  of 
w  or  pretence  of  precedent,  and  most  destructive  to  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.'  He  further  declared  his  in- 
(ention  of  speaking  against  this  ordinance,  and  he  did  bis  ut- 
most to  obtain  the  rescinding  of  it,  though  without  success.! 
Charles  about  this  time  oeooming  displeased  with  the 
wavering  conduct  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  inclined  to 
take  from  him  the  great  seal,  and  give  it  either  to  Banks  or 
to  Selden.  Be  did  not  doubt  the  alTeotion  of  the  latter  to 
bis  person,  yet  knowing  that  he  was  in  years,  and  preferred 
eese  to  any  preferment,  and  private  studies  to  public  busi- 
ness, be  abandoned  (be  idea ;  indeed  throughout  bis  whole 
lifb  Selden  was  devoted  to  retirement  and  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  to  which  party  he  most 
inclined ;  it  is  probable  that  he  was  respected  by  the  king, 
who  knew  his  honesty.  His  last  ]Niblio  acts  of  any  import- 
^ce  were  the  discussions  in  which  he  took  part  in  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  to  which  he  was 
eppointed  one  of  the  lay  members,  and  where  he  is  said  to 
have  perplexed  his  ecclesiastical  antagonists  by  the  depth 
of  his  learning  and  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  In  1643 
he  took  the  Covenant,  and  in  the  same  year  the  parlia- 
ment made  him  chief  keeper  of  the  rolls  and  records  in 
the  Tower.  In  164S  be  was  one  of  the  twelve  eommonsrs 
appointed  to  be  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Dr.  Eden  as  master  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge,  an  honour  which  he  declined.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  parliament,  sensible  of  his  services,  voted  him 
the  sum  of  6000/,  '  Though  some  there  are  that  say  that 
he  refused  and  could  not  out  of  conscience  take  it.  and  add 
that  his  mind  was  as  great  as  his  learning,  full  of  generosity 
and  harbouring  nothing  that  seemed  baae'(Wood's  Athenm) ; 
and  though  these  Alter  acts  are  proof  of  his  adherence  to 
the  popular  party,  yet  he  continued  to  be  much  esteemed 
by  many  of  the  royalists,  and  Charles,  even  if  he  had  the 
will,  was  by  this  time  deprived  of  the  power  to  retaliate. 
Selden  had  great  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
k«  frequently  used  it  for  the  best  purposes.  He  proenred 
the  iMtittttion  of  the  wdovpwot  ofthsAntbipprofessor^thip 


In  Oxford,  which  had  b4eb  seised  on  the  attaiadei  sf  Laud, 
by  whom  it  was  founded  ;  and  he  succeeded  in  preserving 
the  libraiy  of  Archbishop  Usher  from  dispersion.  He  re- 
mained in  parliament  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  though 
it  does  not  appear  what  his  eonduct  or  opinions  were  in  that 
transaction.  He  withdrew  fh>m  public  afairs  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  declined  to  write  an  answer  to  the '  Eikon  BaaiUke^' 
at  the  request  of  Cromwell.  Selden  died  November  SO,  1 6S4, 
at  the  C^mnelite  or  White  Friars,  the  bouse  of  Elisabeth, 
countess  dowager  of  Kent,  whose  estates  he  had  latterly  ma- 
nsged.  He  hsd  lived  with  the  countess  for  some  time,  and 
it  was  reported  that  he  bad  been  married  to  her.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Temple  Cbureb.  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him.  He  bequeathed  his  very  valuable  collection  of  books 
to  his  executors,  of  whom  one  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  be 
placed  in  some  convenient  library  or  college.  His  original 
intention  was  to  give  it  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  but 
having  taken  offence  at  the  authorities  of  the  Bodleian  for 
requesting  a  bond  of  restitution  from  him  on  an  occasion  of 
his  desiring  to  borrow  one  of  their  MSS.,  be  struck  the 
bequest  from  his  will.  Hale  and  his  co^xeeutors  however, 
considering  themselves  executors  <  of  his  will,  and  not  of  his 
passion,'  sent  the  books,  about  8000  volumes,  to  Oxford, 
where  a  noble  room  was  allotted  for  their  reception.  It  is 
said  the  executors  first  offered  them  to  the  sooietv  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  but  the  society,  neglecting  to  provide  a  pro- 
per place  for  them,  lost  the  viduaUe  gift. 

Selden  was  a  diligent  student,  and  bis  literary  labours 
only  ended  with  his  life.  In  the  treatise  entitled '  Mare 
Clansum.'  published  in  1636,  he  maintains  the  right  of 
England  to  exclude  the  fishermen  of  Holland  fVom  the 
seas,  whioh  she  asserted  to  be  her  own,  in  answer  to  the 
treatise  of  Grotius,  entitled  '  Mare  Liberum,'  which  denied 
the  righL  The  controversy  arose  from  a  dispute  between 
the  British  and  the  Dutch  concerning  the  herring  fishery 
on  the  British  coast  Selden  maintained  that  a  domi- 
nion over  any  part  of  the  sea  may  be  acquired.  This  work 
greatly  raised  his  reputation  at  court,  where  his  argu- 
ments were  considered  conclusive.  In  1640  appeared  his 
great  work,  '  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium,  juxta  Disci- 
plinam  Ebrsorum.'  '  The  object  of  the  author,'  says  Hal- 
lam,  '  was  to  trace  the  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  the  law  of 
nature  sod  nations,  or  of  moral  obligation,  as  distinct  from 
the  Mosaic  law ;  the  former  being  a  law  to  which  they  held 
all  mankind  to  be  bound.  This  theme  had  been  of  course 
untouched  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  phibsopbers,  nor  was 
much  to  be  found  upon  it  in  modern  writers.  His  pur- 
pose is  therefore  rathw  historical  than  argumentative ;  but 
he  seems  so  generally  to  adopt  the  Jewish  theory  of  natural 
law,  that  we  may  consider  him  the  disciple  of  the  Rabbis  as 
much  as  their  btitorian.'  (Hallam's  *  Literature  of  Europe,' 
voL  iii.,  p.  334.)  He  published  also  '  A  Brief  Discourse 
concerning  the  Power  of  Peers  and  Commons ;'  '  Privileges 
of  the  Baronam  of  England ;'  sn  edition  of  the  '  Origines'  of 
Eutycbius ;  '  De  Anno  Civili  et  Calendario  Judaico,'  &c. 

As  a  learned  lawyer  Selden  holds  a  high  rank.  His 
'  Dissertation  on  Fleta,'  which,  like  most  of  his  other  works, 
is  written  in  Latin,  shows  him  to  have  been  thoroughly  ao- 

3uainted  with  the  origin  of  our  own  law,  and  its  gradual 
evelopment  under  the  influence  of  the  civil  law.  Some 
few  errors  have  been  detected  in  this  valuable  essay,  but  it 
is  an  evidence  of  learning  and  research  of  which  there  have 
been  few  similar  instances  among  English  lawyers  since  his 
time.  To  say  that  Selden  wrote  Latin  with  ease  and  sufii- 
oient  ooirectness  and  elegance  is  no  great  praise,  considering 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Whitelocke,  his  biographer, 
Wilkins,  Baxter,  and  Clarendon,  all  bear  testimony  to  the 
exoellenae  of  his  character  and  his  learning.  Clarendon, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend,  says, '  Mr.  fielden  was  a  person 
whom  no  oharaoter  can  flatter  or  transmit  \a  any  expres- 
sions equal  to  his  merit  and  rirtue.' 

Wood  says  of  him :  *  After  he  had  continued  there  (the 
Temple)  a  sedulous  student  for  some  time,  he  did  by  the 
help  of  a  strong  body  and  a  vast  memory  not  only  run 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  but  became  a  prodigy 
in  most  parts  of  learning,  especially  in  those  which  were 
not  common  or  little  frequented  or  regarded  by  the  genera- 
lity of  students  of  his  time.  So  that  in  few  years  his  name 
was  wonderfully  advanced  not  only  at  home  but  in  foreign 
countries,  and  was  usually  styled  the  great  Dictator  of  learn- 
ing of  the  English  nation.  .  .  He  was  a  great  phikdo- 
gist,  antiquary,  herald.  Unguis^  statssman,  and  wbnt  not' 
(Wood's  ^«A«i<».)        DigitzedbyVjUUyit: 
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There  «tt  ui  apiMKnt  indeoiiion  and  TarisblmeM  in  S«I> 
den's  public  wndoet,  which  nwkai  it  difflcuU  to  deterntine 
what  his  politioal  prineiplea  leally  wera.  The  meet  &voun- 
ble  and  perhaps  the  most  correct  judgment  is,  that  be  was 
sincerely  opposed  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  orown, 
and  equally  nnwilbng  to  go  all  lengths  with  the  parlia- 
ments. 

Selden  was  very  intimate  with  Ben  Jonson,  who  ad- 
dressed a  poetieal  epistle  to  himi  in  which  be  styles 
his  friend  '  monarch  in  letters.'  Selden's  name  has 
been  made  fiuniliar  to  many  persons  by  a  small  volume, 
entitled  '  Tkble-Talk.'  '  This  valuable  little  eoUectioa  of 
acute  and  laamad  remarks  was  first  published  in  1689, 
thirty-five  years  after  Selden's  death,  in  a  quarto  pamphlet 
of  sixty  pages,  with  the  title  of  "TaUe-TUk;  being  the  Dis- 
courses of  John  8elden,  Bsq.,  or  bis  sense  of  various  matters 
of  weight  and  high  consequence,  relating  especially  to  Reli- 
gion and  State."  In  the  dedioation,  his  amanuensis,  Richard 
Milward,  by  whom  it  had  been  compiled,  states  that  he  bad 
bad  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Selden's  discourse  for  twenty 
years  tof(etber,  and  that  of  whit  is  here  collected  "  the  sense 
and  notion  is  wholly  his,  and  most  of  the  words."  Milward 
seems  to  have  been  a  person  of  judgment,  for  there  is  vary 
little  in  what  he  has  preserved  that  has  not  a  real  value.' 
('  Library  of  Anecdote»-Book  of  Table-Talk,'  vol.  L)  It 
must  be  admitted  that  Selden's  '  Table-Talk' eontains  many 
just  remarks  on  matters  moral  and  political,  expressed  in  a 
forcible  manner ;  but  though  they  are  not  wanting  in  ori- 
ginality, they  can  hardly  he  said  to  be  marked  by  depth, 
and  many  of  them  are  rather  charaeteristic  of  a  man  of  the 
world  than  of  a  retired  student  It  seems  probable,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  publication,  that  seme  part  of  the 
collection  is  not  genuine. 

SELECT  VKSTRY.    [Vsstry.] 

SELEFKBH.    [Sxlxitcbia.] 

SELE'NE  (S(X^),  the  Moon,  was  worshinped  at  a  god- 
dess by  the  antient  Oreeks.  She  is  generally  represented 
as  the  sister  of  Helios,  or  the  Sun ;  sometimes  as  his  daugh- 
tsr,  and  occasionallv  as  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  four 
Seasons.  She  was  believed  to  drive  her  chariot  through  the 
heaven  during  the  night.  <Hom.,  Hymn.,  xxxii.  7.)  Harcba- 
rbl  is  usually  represented  in  antient  works  of  art  drawn  by 
two  horses,  whereas  that  of  Apollo  was  drawn  by  ibur.  {Dio- 
Uonarg  qf  Oreak  ami  Rwnan  Antiquitie*,  p.  810,  London, 
1840.^ 

In  course  of  time  the  attributes  of  Selene  were  given  to 
Artemis,  and  the  latter  was  represented  as  the  goddess  of 
the  moon ;  but  these  deities  Were  originally  distinct.  Amone 
the  Romans  Diana  appears  to  have  been  originally  the  go£ 
dess  of  the  moon,  the  word  Diana  containing  the  same  root 
as  diti,  and  meaning  origiitally  the  goddess  of  light  When 
it  became  the  fiuhion  to  identify  Artemis  and  Diana,  the 
altribates  of  each  were  given  to  the  other ;  and  thus  Arte- 
mb  was  represented  as  the  mooo,  and  Diana  as  the  goddem 
ofhuntinar.    [Aktbmis;  Diama.] 

SSLENITE.    [CAtciim.] 

SBLETflUM,  a  nonmetallio,  loUd,  elementary  bodv,dH- 
eovered  in  1818  by  Betselius  hi  the  iron  pyrites  of  Fanlun : 
the  snlphur  procured  from  this  was  used  at  Qripsholm  in 
the  manuftcture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  it  a  deposit  was 
formed  of  a  red  colour,  which,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
odour  that  it  emitted,  was  supposed,  tiiough  erroneously,  to 
eoDtain  tellnrium,  the  origin  of  which  name  for  this  metal 
laf^geeted  that  of  uiemum,  from  XiXipni,  the  moon,  for  the 
aew  substance.  The  discoverer  considers  it  as  a  metal,  but 
it  is  not  generally  ckased  with  the  metals- 

This  substance  has  been  found  hitherto  only  in  small  quan- 
tity ;  it  occBiB  in  the  pyrites  of  Anglesey,  and  probably  in 
that  of  many  other  places :  sulphuret  of  selenium  has  been 
detected  among  the  volcanic  products  of  the  Lipari  Isles ; 
and  in  the  Han  it  hte  been  met  with,  combined  with  lead, 
silver,  and  some  other  metals. 

Magnus  proposes  to  extract  selenium  from  the  native 
tnlpburet  by  treating  it  with  binexide  of  manganese,  by  the 
oxygen  of  which  the  sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphurous 
acid ;  this  escapes  in  the  gteeons  form,  while  the  selenium 
either  sublimes  in  its  pure  state  or  as  selenious  acid. 

The  properties  of  selenium  are,  that  it  is  soUd,  has  a  me- 
tallic lustre,  and  the  appearance  of  lead  when  in  mass ;  but 
when  reduced  to  jpowder,  it  has  a  deep  brown  colour.  It 
■  inodorous  and  insipid,  moderately  hard,  may  be  readily 
icratchiid  With  a  knife,  is  brittle  as  glass,  and  easily  reduced 
te  powder      Its  fkactuie  is  eonchoidal,  and  psrnoUy  me- 


taUic  Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  4'30  to  4*89,  on 
acoount  of  the  cavities  which  it  frequently  contains.  It  is 
a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  a  nonconductor  of  electricity 
It  softens  at  312°,  and  may  be  drawn  out  into  fine  threadls. 
which  are  transparent,  and  of  a  red  colour  by  transmitted 
light  When  heated  rather  higher,  it  beoome  fluid,  and  boils 
at  650*,  emitting  a  vapour,  which  is  inodorous,  and  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour ;  this  in  close  vessels  condenses  in  dark  globules 
of  a  metallic  lustre,  or  of  a  oinnabar-red  colour,  according  as 
the  spao4  in  which  it  collects  is  small  or  large.  Water  doss 
not  dis'wlve  selenium ;  it  is  however  soluble  in  the  Ikt  oils 
and  malted  wax,  but  not  ih  the  volatile  oils. 

Oxygen  and  Selenium  combine  in  three  different  propot>- 
tions,  forming  oxide  of  selenium,  selenious  acid,  and  seletiie 
acid. 

Oxide  qf  Selenium  may  be  formed  by  heatine  the  sele- 
nium in  a  limited  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  and  by  washing 
the  product  to  separate  the  selenious  acid  formed  with  it 
Its  properties  are,  that  it  emits  a  very  strong  smell  resem- 
bling that  of  decayed  horse-radish,  so  that  ]-SOth  of  a  grain 
is  sufldent  when  bnmt  to  seent  a  focm  of  censidefable  shK, 
and  this  is  a  oharaeteristio  property  of  selenium.  Oxide  of 
selenium  is  Mseoas,  coionrleas,  very  sUghtly  solBhla  In 
water,  and  quite  devoid  «t  aoid  properties. 

It  Consists  of— 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen   .        .  • 

One  equivalent  of  tcleniam         .        40 

Equivalent  .         48 

Seleniout  Aad  may  be  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of 
oxygen  gas  over  heated  selenium;  but  it  is  more  conve- 
niently obtained  by  digesting  selenium  in  nitric  acid  or 
nitro-bydrechloric  aeid  till  disaolved*  and  then  evaporating 
the  solution  to  dryness. 

The  properties  of  this  acid  are,  that  it  is  colourless,  and 
when  strongly  heated  sublimes,  and  condeasea  unchanged 
in  the  form  of  aoieular  crystals,  which  possess  distinctly- 
marked  acid  properties.  It  attracts  moisture  from  the  air, 
and  is  conseauently  very  soluble  in  water ;  a  hot  saturated 
solution  yielos  crystals  on  pooling;  it  is  also  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, and  has  when  heated  an  acrid  odour.  It  forms  salts 
with  bases,  which  are  called  Selenite*. 

Many  substances  which  have  strong  affinity  for  oxygen 
decompose  selenious  acid ;  this  is  the  case  with  sulphurous 
acid  and  phosphorous  acid,  and  when  the  farmer  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  selenious  acid,  a  red  powder  is  precipitated,  which 
is  pure  selenium,  and  sulphuric  aoid  is  at  tne  same  time 
formed.  An  alkaline  sulphate  produces  a  similar  effect ; 
hydrosulphuric  acid  is  also  decomposed  by  and  decomposes 
selenious  acid,  and  a  yellow  compound  is  formed  and  pre- 
cipitated, which  is  sulphuret  of  selenium. 

Selenious  aeid  is  constituted  o^ 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  .         .        16 
One  equivalent  of  selenium         .        40 

Equivalent         .        .        M 

Selenic  Aeid  may  be  prepared  by  Aising  selenium,  a  sele« 
niuret,  or  selenite,  with  nitrate  of  soda.  The  sekniate  of  sods 
obtained,  when  it  has  been  purified,  is  to  be  decomposed  by 
nitrate  of  lead,  and  the  inaoluUe  seleniate  of  lead  precipi- 
tated is  to  be  decomposed  b}'  a  current  of  bydrosiuphuric 
acid,  which  throws  down  the  lead  as  a  sulphuret  and  the 
selenic  acid  remains  in  solution,  with  some  excess  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  to  he  expelled  by  ebullition. 

Selenic  aeid  is  liquid,  colourless,  inodorous,  of  an  oleagi- 
nous consistence,  and  very  caustic ;  it  attracts  moisture  from 
the  air,  and  always  retains  about  13*4  per  cent  of  water, 
which  cannot  be  expelled  without  decomposing  the  acid. 
It  may  be  heated  to  <36*  without  decomposition,  but  at  iS4* 
it  is  rapidly  converted  into  oxygen  and  selenious  acid. 
When  concentrated  at  a  temperatnre  of  329°,  its  specific  gra- 
vity is  2*524,  and  it  gradually  increases  up  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  S45°,  when  it  becomes  2'623.  When  mixed  with 
water,  much  heat  is  evolved.  Its  salts  are  called  Seleniate*. 
Zinc  and  iron  are  dissolved  by  this  acid  with  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  gas,  and  copper  with  the  formation  of  selenioue 
acid. 

It  is  composed  of — 

Three  equivalents  of  oxygm         .        34 
One  equivalent  of  selenium         •        40 

Equivalent         .         .        64      ^^p 
A»oit  and  SeUnmm^^Ho  compovad  Of  thnt  it  known 
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Hydrogen  and  Selenium  unite  to  form  bydioieleuio  iteid 
or  selemuretted  hydrogen.  It  ii  easily  obtained  by  the 
Mtion  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  ucon  seleniuret  of  potaatium, 
or  of  iron  and  some  other  metals.  This  gas  is  colourless, 
has  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  so  powerfully  irritates  the 
membrane  lining  the  nose  as  to  excite  symptoms  of  catarrh 
and  destroy  the  sense  of  smelling  for  some  hours.  Water 
readily  dissolves  this  gas :  the  solution  is  at  first  colourless, 
but  after  a  time  it  acquires  a  reddish  hue ;  it  gives  a  brown 
stain  to  the  skin,  end  reddens  litmus  paper,  as  other  acids 
do.  When  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  is  decomposed,  its 
hydrwen  being  absorbed  by  oxygen,  and  the  selenium  is 
deposited.  It  decomposes  the  solutions  of  many  metallic 
salts,  seleniurets  of  the  metals  being  precipitated. 
It  consists  of — 

One  equivalent  of  hydrogen        .  1 

One  equivalent  of  selenium         .        40 

Equivalent  .         .        41 

Chlorine  and  Selenium  combine  when  the  gas  is  passed 
over  the  selenium ;  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  brown  chloride  is 
obtained,  which  is  liquid ;  it  is  heavier  than  water,  not  very 
volatile,  and  bv  the  action  of  water  is  eventually  decom- 
posed, and  resolved  into  selenious  and  hydrochloric  acids. 
It  is  composed  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  chlorine         .        72 
One  equivalent  of  selenium         •        40 

Equivalent         .         .       112 
This  bichloride  may  be  converted  into  a  terchloride  by  ex- 
posure to  excess  of  chlorine.    It  is  a  white  solid  compound 
which  is  volatilized  when  heated,  and  condenses  in  small 
crystals.    It  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Sulphur  and  Selemum. — A  definite  compound  of  these  is 
formed  by  passing  hydrosulphurio  acid  gas  into  a  solution 
of  selenious  aoid ;  the  fluid  assumes  a  yellow  colour,  becomes 
turbid,  and  a  precipitate  is  formed,  though  but  slowlv,  unless 
a  little  hydrochloric  acid  be  added.  When  exposea  to  heat 
the  sulphuret  of  selenium  becomes  red  and  viscid,  and  at 
high  temperatures  may  he  distilled  without  decomposing. 
It  is  a  bisulphuret,  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  .         16 

One  equivalent  of  selenium         .        40 

Equivalent         .         .        56 

Phoephoru*  and  Selenium  combine  when  the  selenium 
is  dropped  in  melted  phosphorus ;  it  is  a  red  substance,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  definite  compound  of  these 
bodies  has  yet  been  analyzed. 

Selenium  forms  seleniurets  with  most  of  the  metals,  and 
the  seleniuret  of  lead  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the 
native  compounds  which  occurs  in  the  Harz.    [Lead.]    . 

The  characteristic  properties  of  selenium  are  those  of 
tinging  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and 
emitting  an  acrid  vapour,  when  heated  in  the  air,  which  has 
the  peculiar  smell  of  decayed  horse-raddish. 

SBLEUCI'A.    [Sbvxucxia.] 

SELEUCEIA  (SiKcvKtui),  a  town  of  Assyria,  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
modern  Bagdad,  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  in  the  form 
of  an  eagle  with  extended  wings.  (Plin.,  vi.  30.)  It  became, 
at  the  expense  of  Babylon,  the  most  important  city  in 
the  East,  but  declined  in  population  after  the  foundation 
of  Ctesiphon  by  the  Parthians,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris.  It  contained,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  600,000  inha- 
bitants. A  republican  institution  was  given  to  it  by  Seleu- 
cus, which  it  retained  under  the  Parthians.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  vL 
42.)  It  was  burnt  by  the  Romans  in  the  expedition  of  Tra- 
jan into  the  East.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixviii.  30),  and  again  by  Lucius 
Verus,  the  colleague  of  Aurelius,  at  which  time  it  eontained 
506,000  inhabitants.  (Dion  Cass.,  Izxi.  8;  Eutrop.,  Tiii. 
5.)  It  was  also  taken  by  Severus  (Dion  Cass.,  Ixxv.  9), 
firom  which  time  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  abandoned 
bv  its  inhabitants.  Julian  found  it  completely  deserted. 
(Amm.  MarceU.,  xxiv.  5.) 

Rich,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Seleueeia  in  1812,  says  that 
they  are  directly  opposite  those  of  Ctesiphon,  and  not  to  the 
north  of  the  latter,  as  is  generally  stated.  Aiocording  to  bis 
account  there  is  an  enclosure,  of  which  one  side  is  formed 
by  the  river,  buC  the  others  are  walled  round.  A  great  part 
of  the  western  wall  is  destroyed;  but  the  northern  and  the 
southern  walls  still  remain.    I&  the  area  are  some  heaps  of 


ruins ;  but  the  greatest  quantity  are  outside  the  limits  of  the 
enclosure  to  the  westward,  where  they  extended  to  a  very 
great  distance.  (Retidenee  in  KoorditUm,  &&,  voL  ii., 
p.  40S.) 

There  were  several  other  cities  called  Seleueeia,  one  of 
which  was  about  five  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Orontes  in  Syria.  The  remains  of  this  Seleueeia  are  at  a 
place  now  called  Souadieh. 

SELEU'CID/B,  a  Greek  dynasty  in  Asia,  founded,  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Seleucus,  the  son  of 
Antiochus.  His  father  was  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip, 
and  he  himself  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  cam- 
paigns, in  which  he  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  be  ranked 
among  his  greatest  generals.  On  the  division  of  the  empire 
at  the  death  of  that  prince,  Seleucus  was  entrusted  with  the 
important  command  of  the  body  of  cavalry  called  the  Com- 
panions, which  had  been  before  held  by  Hephsestion  and 
Perdiccas;  and  he  was  also,  according  to  Justin,  made  com- 
mander of  the  camp.  The  satrapy  of  Babylon  was  bestowed 
upon  him  in  the  new  partition,  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas 
(321  B.C.).  In  the  war  which  followed,  he  took  the  part  of 
Antigonus  against  Eumenes.  After  the  death  of  the  latter 
(315  BC),  he  received  Antigonus  into  his  territory  with 
great  appearance  of  friendship;  hut  taking  ofience  at  the 
tone  of  superiority  which  his  guest  assumM,  and  dreading 
his  power,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  joined  Ptolemy  Soter, 
Lysimachus,  and  Cassander  in  a  league  against  him. 

The  defeat  of  Demetrius  at  the  battle  of  Gaza  enabled 
Seleucus  to  recover  Babylon  with  a  very  small  force.  From 
this  period,  312  b.c.,  commences  the  sera  of  the  Seleucidse. 
ShorUy  afterwards  he  obtained  possession  of  Media,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  victory  over  Nicanor,  the  satrap  appointed 
by  Antigonus  over  this  province,  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
killed  with  his  own  hand.  After  the  sea-fight,  306  B.C.,  in 
which  Demetrius  defeated  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  following  (he 
example  of  the  three  other  great  monarchs,  assumed  the 
diadem  and  the  title  of  king.  Extending  his  dominions 
partly  by  force  and  partly  by  conciliation,  he  conquered 
Bactria,  and  probably  most  of  the  provinces  enumerated  by 
Appian  (Syrtaea,  55),  which  Diodorus  calls  the  Upper  Sa-  | 
trapies;  and  is  said,  in  consequence  of  these  victories,  to 
have  assumed  the  title  of  Nicator.  Making  an  expedition 
against  Sandrocottua,  an  Indian  king,  he  was  induced  to  | 
t&rm  an  alliance  with  him,  strengthened  by  which  he  re-  i 
turned  with  a  large  army  to  the  warwith  Antigonus,  which 
was  finally  concluded  by  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301  B.C.  In  the 
division  of  territonr  which  followed,  Seleucus  obtained  for  i 
his  share  Syria  and  the  inland  part  of  Phrygia,  and  he  made  I 
further  accessions  till  he  acquired  Cappadocia,  Seleucis,  and, 
according  to  Appian  (Syriaea),  all  the  provinces  conquered 
by  Alexander  between  Phrygia  and  the  Indus.  Having 
now  leisure  to  promote  civilization,  he  planted  many  cities, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  Antioch  in  Syria  and 
Seleueeia  near  Babylon :  in  peopling  these  he  gave  great 
privileges  to  the  Jews.  In  consequence  of  the  close  alliance 
between  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus,  Seleucus  took  in  mar- 
riage Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ; 
but  wishing  him  to  give  up  Cilicia  and  Sidon,  and  finding 
him  unwilling  to  accede  to  his  demands,  he  soon  engaged  in 
a  war  with  him,  which  was  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  Deme- 
trius, who  was  taken  prisoner,  286  b.c  and  died  after  three 
years'  captivity.  Before  this  marriage,  Seleucus,  by  a  former 
wife,  Apama,  the  daughter  of  Artabazus,  had  had  a  son  An- 
tiochus, who  conceived  a  strong  passion  for  his  mothor-in- 
law  Stratonice,  to  gratify  which  Seleucus  resigned  her, 
making  over  to  him  at  the  same  time  the  majority  of  the 
seventy-two  satrapies  comprised  in  his  great  empire,  and  re- 
serving for  himself  those  only  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
At  the  close  of  his  reign,  he  made  war  upon  Lysimachus, 
and,  upon  his  defeat  and  death,  conceived  the  design  of  con- 
quering Macedonia.  Passing  over  to  Europe  for  this  purpose, 
he  was  treacherously  killed  by  Ptolemy  Oeraunus,  whom  be 
had  received  with  great  kindness  on  his  flight  from  Egypt. 
This  was  b.c.  280,  in  his  elghtv-second  year.  The  charac- 
ter of  Seleucus  is  much  praised  by  antient  historians.  His 
military  talents  are  generally  admitted,  and  he  was  not  de- 
ficient in  the  virtues  of  civilization.  A  liberal  spirit  is 
shown  in  his  treatment  of  Demetrius  after  he  fell  into  his 
hands,  and  in  other  anecdotes  recorded  of  him.  The  pru- 
dence of  the  later  measures  of  his  reign,  the  division  of  bis 
empire  and  his  expedition  into  Macedonia,  may  be  doubted. 
He  was  possessed  of  great  personal  strength  and  nourag*.       : 

The  foUowin<'  list  contains  the  successors  of  Seleucoi^    ' 
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vith  the  dalM  of  their  aooeMionaiUtd  aihort  notios  of  thoM 
who  bore  bit  name : — 

2.  Antiochus  Soter. 

3.  Antiochus  Theus,  B.C.  261. 

4.  Seleucus  CaUinioiu  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus 
Theus,  B.C.  246.  The  empire  was  at  this  time  much  weakened 
by  the  defection  of  Bactria  and  Parthia,  and  the  wars  of 
tlie  Antiocbi  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Immediately  on 
the  accession  of  Beleucus,  his  mother,  jealous  of  any  rival 
candidates  for  the  throne,  contrived  the  death  of  Berenice,  the 
Egyptian  wife  of  the  late  king,  and  of  her  son.  To  avenge 
his  sister's  death,  Ptolemy  Euereetes  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Seleucus,  and  passing  the  Euphrates,  overran  them  as 
far  as  Bactria.  Seleacus,  being  hard  pressed  in  this  war, 
colled  in  the  aid  of  his  brother  Antiochus  Hieras,  promising 
him  all  the  provinces  of  his  empire  in  the  lesser  Asia. 
Strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  some  of  the  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  (his  treaty  with  Smyrna  is  still  preserved  among  the 
Arundelian  Marbles),  be  attempted  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
Ptolemy,  but  which  was  broken  off  by  his  ambitious  brother 
Hierax,  who,  supported  by  the  king  of  Egypt  and  some  of 
the  Gaulish  mercenaries,  maintained  himself  for  a  long  time 
against  Seleucus ;  and  being  at  length  defeated,  fled  to  Pto- 
lemy, and  perished  in  Egypt. 

i.  In  the  latter  part  ofnis  reign,  Seleucus  seems  to  have 
inad«  two  expeditions  against  Parthia,  in  the  latter  of  which 
He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  ever  released  from  his  caotivitr.  He  died  of  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  succeedea  by  his  son  Seleucus 
Ceraunus,  B.C.  22%  a  weak  prince,  whe  was  cut  off  by  a 
conspiracy  in  bis  own  army  while  on  his  march  to  attack 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  seized  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  223. 

6.  Antiochus  Magnus,  brother  to  the  late  king. 

7.  Seleucus  Philopator,  B.C.  187,  son  of  Antiochus,  suc- 
ceeded to  an  impoverished  kingdom,  and  reigning  feebly 
for  twelve  years,  was  murdered  by  Heliodorus. 

8.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  his  brother,  B.C.  175. 

9.  Antiochus  Eupator,  164. 

10.  Demetrius  Soter,  162. 

11.  Alexander  Bala,  a  usurper,  ISO. 

12.  Demetrius  Nicator,  146. 

13.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  137  to  128. 

14.  Seleucus,  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  put  to  death  by 
his  own  mother  immediately  on  his  accession. 

15.  Antiochus  Grypus,  B.C.  125. 

16.  Antiochus  Cyzicenus,  B.C.  112  to  95;  after  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  his  reign,  jointly  with  Grypus,  till  the 
death  of  the  latter,  b.c.  96. 

17.  Seleucus  VI.,  and  last  of  the  name,  sumamed  Epi- 
phanes Nicator,  the  son  of  Antiochus  Grypus,  driven  by 
Antiochus  Eusebes  into  Cilicia,  was  there  bMieged  in  Mo[k. 
suestia,  and  killed,  B.C.  95. 

18.  Antiochus  Eusebes. 

19.  Philippus. 

20.  Antiochus. 

31.  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia  till  b.c.  69. 

32.  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  expelled  by  Pompey,  B.C.  65 ; 
end  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucids. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  kings  of  this  race  were  weak  and 
depraved,  enfeebled  by  the  vices  of  their  age  and  country,  or 
not  less  by  the  decaying  state  of  their  empire.  The  decline 
of  this  monarchy,  commencing  from  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  its  first  founder,  was  accelerated  by  the  maritime 
and  commercial  superiority  of  Egypt  owing  to  the  possession 
of  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  and  Tyre,  by  the  formation  of  the  indepen- 
dent kingdoms  of  Bactria  and  Parthia,  and  the  growth  of  the 
power  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  After  the  defeat  of  Anti- 
ochus Magnus  by  the  Romans,  the  Seleucidee  could  only 
maintain  a  hopeless  struggle  with  hostile  neighbours  and 
disaffected  subjects.  How  far  the  destinies  of  the  Eastern 
world  might  have .  been  changed,  had  Seleucus  made  the 
Euphrates  the  boundary  of  his  empire,  and  abandoned  his 
western  conquests,  is  a  question  not  undeserving  considera- 
tion. 

The  coins  of  this  dynasty  are  very  numerous.  Those 
of  Seleucus  Nicator  are  distinguished  tiova  the  rest  by 
their  exact  resemblance  in  type,  style,  and  weight  to  those 
of  Alexander  the  Great  The  young  head  of  Hercules 
in  the  lion's  skin,  J  upiter^Etopborus  seated,  the  head  of 
Pallas  on  the  obverse,  and  of  Victory  holdins  out  a  wreath 
on  the  reverse,  are  copied,  with  the  name  of  Seleueus  instead 
of  Alexander  :  theie  are  others  with  a  homed  head  of  Se- 
P.  C,  Ho.  1381. 


leucus,  said  to  refer  to  bis  extraordinary  effort  of  slreti^li 
in  holding  a  bull  by  the  horns ;  and  we  are  told  by  Appian 
(Syriaeo),  that  his  statues,  in  consequence,  were  represented 
homed.  Vie  also  find  the  anchor  as  a  type,  which  probably 
refers  to  a  prodigy  at  his  birth,  recorded  by  the  same  author, 
and  prophetic  of  his  future  destiny. 

On  the  coins  of  the  later  Seleucidse  we  have  as  a  very 
general  type  Apollo,  either  standing  or  seated  on  the  cortina, 
holding  in  one  hand  an  arrow,  in  the  other  a  bow  strung. 
Other  types  are  winged  heads,  probably  relating  to  Perseus, 
the  great  ancestor  of  the  Macedonians;  the  elephant  and 
the  prow  of  a  vessel,  in  reference  to  the  naval  and  military 
forces  of  the  empire.  All  the  kings  bearing  the  name  of 
Seleucus  struck  coins,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth ;  and 
we  may  remark  the  long  and  pompous  title  of  the  last  of 
those  monarchs,  £EAEYKOY  Eni*ANOYS  MIKATOPOS,  as 
contrasted  with  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  dynasty,  and  with 
the  simple  inscription  on  the  coins  of  the  founder,  BA2I- 
AEOS  ZEAEYKOY.  The  scattered  history  of  the  Seleucidee 
has  been  collected  from  Justin,  Appian,  Diodorus,  Polybius, 
and  others,  by  the  authors  of  the  'Universal  History ;'  Vail- 
lant, '  Historia  Seleucidarum ;'  Friihlicb,  *  Annales  Regum 
Syria ;'  Clinton, '  Fasti  Hellenici,'  iiL ;  ».id  Droysen,  Gt- 
icMchte  dgr  Nach/olger  Alexander*. 


Brltiih  Miiwum.    8ilm. 
H«ad  of  Selnunu  II.,  witli  the  dladrm.  Apollo  (taadint  letioinit  on  a  tripnd, 
1b  hi!  ilgtit  hud  an  arrow:  th*  iuoiipUan  BA2IAEQS  SEAEYKOY, 
and  monogram. 


British  MoMom.    Sitnr. 
Head  of  Selaueas  IV,  with  th<  diadam.  and  thi  iaicriplion  BASIAEQS 
SEAEYKOY :   Apollo  taatad  nakad  on  the  cortina,  in  hi*  right  hand  an 
arrow,  in  the  left  a  bow  aimng ;  below,  the  monogrmnu 

SELEUCUS.    [Sbledcidx.] 

SEL6E.    [PiBiDiA.] 

SELIM  I.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  was  the  sou  of  Ba- 
yezid  or  Bayaoet  II.  He  was  born  under  the  reign  of  bis 
grandfather  Mohammed  II.,  in  1467.  Being  governor  of 
Trebizonde  in  151 1,  he  revolted  against  his  rather,  and 
marched  to  Constantinople.  Though  he  was  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  seek  his  safety  in  flight,  the  janissaries  and  the 
sp&his  being  in  his  favour,  his  father  Bajazet  was  compelled 
to  resign  the  throne  to  him,  and  he  was  accordingly  pro- 
claimed on  the  23rd  of  May,  1512.  Selim  was  then  about 
forty-six  years  of  age.  His  first  step  after  his  accession  was 
to  march  against  lus  eldest  lAother  Ahmed,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  some  troops  in  Asia.  He  defeated  and  put  him  to 
death,  as  well  as  another  brother  named  Korkdd,  and 
several  of  his  nephews.  Selim  next  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Shah  Ismail,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  his  brother  Ahmed ;  be  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  took  Tabriz,  the  capital  of  Persia  (Sept.  1 514).  After 
annexing  Diyar-bekr  to  his  empire,  and  recovering  Bosnia, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Hungarians,  Selim,  in 
1517,  turned  his  arms  against  Kansii-al-Ghauri,  sultan  of 
Egypt,  whom  he  defeated  and  slew  at  Merj-Dabik,  dose  to 
Aleppo  (Aug.  24, 1516).  Taking  the  route  of  Hamah,  Hemts 
(the  antient  Emesa),  and  Damascus,  which  cities  made  no 
resistance,  and  submitted  to  him,  Selim  marched  his  army 
into  Egypt.  Close  to  Cairo  be  was  opposed  by  Tum&n  Bey. 
whom  the  Mamliiks  had  chosen  for  commander  after  the 
death  of  Kansu ;  but  in  the  battle  that  ensued  that  prince 
was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the  dynasty  to  which  he  belonged 
completely  overthrown.  Master  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  Selim 
returned  to  Constantinople,  where  he  made  a  vow  not  jto 
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tay  down  bia  txatt  antil  h«  had  rabdwd  the  whole  of 
Persia.  Dean  faowerer  preventod  the  execution  of  hia  pro 
•eot.  As  he  Mrts  journeying  from  Constantinople  to  Adrian- 
ople,  he  ivss  ntaeked  by  a  disease  whidh  terminated  in  his 
death  at  Ogr^h-Koi,  a  village  of  Thrace,  on  the  23nd  of 
September  IC20.  Selim  was  one  of  the  most  able  and 
vigorous  of  tne  Othoman  sovereigns.  He  made  greater 
additions  than  any  of  his  predeeessom  to  the  Turkish  em- 
piroi  His  eminent  qualities  were  however  stained  by  his 
exeeesive  cruelty,  of  whioh  he  gave  remarkable  instanees 
during  his  reign.  He  was  sueeeeded  by  his  son  Suleyman, 
sumamed  '  the  Oreat.' 

SELIM  11.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  succeeded  his  father 
Suleyman  in  1S66.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were 
the  suppression  of  a  formidable  rebellion  in  Yemen  (1S68- 
70),  the  taking  of  Tunis  and  La  Goleta  ttoim  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  oonquest  of  Cyprus,  which  after  a  vigorous  resist- 
ance was  taken  from  the  Venetians  in  1571.  In  the  same 
year  was  fought  the  celebrated  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  by 
whioh  the  Turkish  navy  was  almost  annihilated.  [Lbpaitto.] 
Notwithstanding  this  splendid  success,  the  Venetians,  in 
1A74,  were  obliged  to  make  peace  with  the  Turks  upon  very 
disadvantageous  terms.  During  the  remainder  of  Selim's 
reign,  the  affairs  of  the  Othoman  empire  Were  very  pros- 
petous.  Selim  died  on  Sept  12,  1574,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Mur&d. 
SEHNUNTINE  MARBLES.  [ScuLPTtntK.] 
SELJUKIDES,  or  SELJUCIANS,  a  dynasty  originally 
Tartar,  and  descended  from  a  captain  named  Seljuk ;  they 
settled  first  in  Transoxiana,  whence  they  made  their  way 
into  Khorassan ;  and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  the 
Iranian,  Kermanian,  and  Rumi  dynasties,  governed  great 
part  of  the  south  of  Asia. 

The  oriental  account  of  the  origin  of  this  fomily,  as  for 
as  can  be  gathered  from  somewhat  conflicting  statements, 
is  as  follows  : — Seljuk  was  the  son  of  Dekak,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  most  trusted  officers  of  Bigil,  chief  or  khan  of 
the  Kipchak  Tartars,  who  inhabited  the  plain  north  of  the 
Caspian.  This  prince,  expecting  from  Seljuk  the  valour  and 
fidelity  of  his  father,  brought  him  up  from  his  boyhood,  and 
found  all  his  expectations  fulfilled  in  him  ;  but  the  growing 
influence  of  the  favourite,  and  some  insolence  towards  his 
master,  provoked  the  latter  to  banish  him  from  his  territories ; 
and  Seljuk  in  consequence  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Samarkhand  and  Bokhara,  where  be  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  small  state.  He  also  embraced  Mohammedanism,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  killed,  at  the  age  of  107,  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  pagan  Tartars  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Moham- 
medan empire.  Seljuk  left  three,  or,  according  to  others, 
four  sons;  but  the  most  influential  members  of  his  family 
were  his  two  grandsons,  Mohammed orTogral Beg,  and  Daoud 
or  Giafar  Beg.  who  sent  their  uncle  Israel  to  make  terms  of 
alliance  with  Mahmoud  of  Ghizni,  the  than  ruler  of  Khoras- 
san. Mahmoud  is  said  to  have  questioned  Israel  on  the  re- 
sources of  his  family ;  and  to  have  received  for  answer,  in  the 
quaint  style  of  the  East,  that  if  Israel  were  to  send  to  his 
camp  one  of  two  arrows  which  he  carried  in  bis  band,  fifty 
thousand  horsemen  would  be  despatched  to  his  orders ;  on 
sending  the  other  arrow,  fifty  thousand  more:  and  that  if 
he  despatched  the  bow,  it  would  be  answered  oy  sending  to 
him  two  hundred  thousand  horsemen :  information  which 
so  startled  Mahmoud,  that  he  confined  the  ambassador  till 
his  death  in  one  of  the  castles  of  Khorassan.  Oriental 
historians  differ  as  to  the  passage  of  the  Seljuk  family  into 
Khorassan,  some  of  them  placing  this  event  under  the  reign 
of  Mahmoud,  and  others  under  that  of  bis  son  Massoud. 
It  appears  certain  however  that  Abu  Taleb  Mohammed 
Roeneddin  (the  pillar  of  the  true  religion),  named  also 
Togrul  Begi  or,  as  the  Greeks  have  corrupted  it,  Tannalo- 
pex,  was  crowned  at  Nisbaponr,  A.H.  429  (a.d.  1038),  being 
the  first  of  the  Iranian  dynasty  of  the  Seljukides.  The 
oonquest  of  Nisbapour  was  followed  by  that  of  Herat  and 
Meru,  and  shortly  after  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Khorassan. 
The  whole  of  bis  reiga  of  twenty-six  years  was  occupied 
in  wars  with  the  sultans  of  the  Gkunevide  dynasty,  and 
in  sncBiwive  conquests  of  the  provinces  of  Persia ;  and  on 
his  death,  and  thatt  of  bis  brother  Jafttr  Beg,  the  whole  con- 
quests of  the  two  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  latter.  Alp 
Aislan,  who  during  the  life  ef  his  fiither  and  unele  had 
distinguished  himself  for  his  braveiy  and  generalship. 

Alp  Arslan,  signifying  the  courageous  lion,  is  theliirkish 
•arname  of  this  prince,  whose  original  surname  was  Israel,, 
aod  who  received,  on  bis  erabraeiag  Mohammedaniim.  tb* 


name  of  Axxoddin,  or  attengtb  of  Mligldn,  from  the  fchalU 
Kaim  Bimrillah.  The  beginning  of  his  teign  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  suppression  of  rev(4U  which  were  raised 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  matot  singular  stories 
are  told  of  the  uniform  ana  almost  miraenlous  good  fortune 
which  attended  him.  In  a.d.  1070  he  signally  defeated  the 
Oreeks  at  Akhlat,  a  city  near  Lake  Van ;  atad  in  1071  again 
encountered  a  larger  army  of  this  nation,  commanded  by 
the  emperor  Romanus  Diogenes  in  person,  eolBplete^  hmted 
his  army,  and  took  the  emperor  himself  prisoner.  Tne  gene 
rosity  with  which  Alp  Arslan  restored  to  liberty  his  illus- 
trious captive,  is  a  fl^uent  theme  of  praise  with  the  oriental 
writers,  who  are  fond  of  adducing  this  eonqneror  as  an  ex- 
ample of  bravery,  generosity,  and  the  instabiUty  of  greatness. 
Alp  Arslan,  after  many  important  conquests  in  Georgia, 
set  out  on  bis  long^projected  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Turkestan,  and  in  this  he  ended  his  life.  Incensed  at  the 
obstinate  defence  of  a  fbrtress  which  he  had  taken,  be  bit- 
terly reproached  the  governor  of  it,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  cruelly  put  to  death.  The  captive,  taking  a  concealed 
knife  from  his  boat,  rushed  upon  the  sultan ;  the  latter, 
confiding  in  his  own  strength  and  unerring  archery,  bade 
his  guards  leave  to  him  the  punishment  of  the  rebel; 
the  arrow  of  the  unrivalled  bowman  for  this  once  missed 
its  aim,  and  Alp  Arslan  received  a  mortal  Wound.  He  died 
a  fsw  hours  afler,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  1 073), 
confessing  with  his  dying  breath  the  presumption  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  fate. 

Malek  Shah,  sumamed  Meextedditt  Abulfktab,  son  of 
Alp  Arslan,  succeeded  his  ^het  in  A.d.  1073,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  defeated  his  two  uncles  who  had  re- 
belled against  him ;  one  of  these  be  afterwards  poisoned  in 
prison,  as  be  found  that  his  own  troops  were  growing  mu- 
tinous in  the  idea  of  making  the  cantive  their  leader.  In 
1075,  Aftis,  one  of  the  generals  of  Malek  Sfaafa,  took  Da- 
mascus, and  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  but  was  un- 
successful in  an  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  Egypt.  Malek 
Shah  himself  reduced  Mawarannahr  (the  country  beyond 
the  Jiiiun*  in  a.d.  1078,  and  two  years  afterwards  made 
preparations  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Ibrahim,  the  ninth 
Grasnevide  sultan.  This  intention  however  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  relinquish,  and  he  received  in  marriage  the  daughter 
01  Ibrahim.  In  1090  the  successes  cf  the  Batanians,  or  As- 
sassins, made  Malek  Shah  send  them  An  embassy,  requiring 
obedience  in  a  somewhat  threatening  tone ;  but  the  singular 
proof  which  the  ambassador  received  of  the  devotion  that 
these  men  bore  their  master  (three  of  them  having  slain 
themselves  successively  at  his  command),  induced  the  sultan 
to  suspend  his  proceedings  against  them.  Shortly  afler, 
the  visir  Nixam-al-Mulk,  who  had  been  disgraced  a  little 
time  before,  was  murdered  by  an  emissary  of  this  fraternity. 
Malek  Shah  died  at  Bagdad  in  1092,  leaving  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  of  the  Seljukian  princes. 

Barkiarok,  the  elder  son  of  Malek  Shah,  was  the  virtual 
successor  of  his  father,  though  the  latter  had  left  his  king- 
dom to  his  younger  son  Mahmud,  then  only  six  years  old, 
under  the  guardianship  of  his  Widow  Turkban  Khatan. 
The  queen-regent  fixed  herself  in  Ispahan,  where  she  was 
besieged  by  Barkiarok:  but  fearing  a  revolt  of  the  citixens, 
she  consented  to  divide  the  government  with  her  stepson, 
taking  for  Mahmud  the  province  of  Ispahan  and  its  depen- 
dencies, while  she  left  to  Barkiarok  the  rest  of  his  father's 
dominions.  The  death  of  the  infant  prince  shortly  afler 
however  devolved  the  separated  province  again  upon  Bar- 
kiarok. His  next  opponent  was  his  uncle  Tsjaddowlet 
Tatasb,  governor  of  all  Syria,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
KM.  1099 ;  and  this  revolt  was  followed  three  years  after  by 
that  of  Mohammed,  younger  brother  of  Barkiarok,  who,  by 
the  mutiny  of  the  troops  of  the  latter,  gained  possession  of 
Irak  without  striking  a  blow.  Prom  this  dale  till  a.d.  1 104 
the  brothers  were  engaged  in  perpetual  skirmishes,  which 
were  ended  by  a  treaty  in  the  year  last -mentioned,  giving 
to  Mohammed  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Mousul,  Axerbijan, 
Armenia,  and  (Georgia,  and  leaving  Barkiarok  ip  posses- 
sion of  the  rest.  He  died  however  in  the  year  when  this 
treaty  was  concluded,  appointing  as  his  successor  his  son 
Malek  SbaL  During  this  reign  the  Crusaders  entered 
Syria. 

Mohammed,  the  brother  of  the  late  king,  was  too  power- 
fal  to  permit  Uie  succession  of  an  Iniknt  prince ;  and  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  he  marched  to  Bagdad,  where  he  was 
invested  with  the  sovereignty.  He  conquered  part  of  India, 
and  reftued  an  immense  ransom  tat  an  idol,  which  ha 
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l«ge  buik  at  Ispahan,  that  the  feet  of  the  faithful  might 
perpetually  tniuple  on  it  He  died  a.d.  1117,  appoinUng 
his  son  Mahmud  Abulcassem  his  •ucoeasor. 

Sanjar  however,  brother  of  the  late  king,  who  had  held 
the  govemment  of  Khorassan  under  him  and  his  prede- 
eessor  dniing  twenty  years,  took  advantage  of  bis  power  to 
etaim  the  aneceesion,  leaving  to  Mahmud  the  province  of 
Ink.  In  1127  died  Kothbodmn,  the  Rhareim  Shah,  or  king 
of  Karasm.  This  dominion,  originally  dependent  upon  the 
office  of  ehief  cupbearer,  to  which  the  revenues  of  Khareim 
were  annexed,  had  grown  into  a  virtual  sovereignty,  and 
though  Kothboddin  and  his  son  Atsiz  had  actually  per- 
ibrmed  alternately  the  offiee  by  which  thev  held  their  land, 
the  latter  haraseed  the  sultan  Sanjar  with  perpetual  hosti- 
lities, and  is  generally  considered  as  the  first  actual  sove- 
reign of  a  dynasty  which  eventually  overturned  that  of  the 
Iranian  Seljuks.  In  1153,  Sanjar,  after  gaining  a  signal 
victory  over  the  sultan  of  Chiur,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Turkmans,  whom  he  bad  attempted  to  chastise  for  nonpay- 
ment of  their  tribute,  and  detained  by  them  for  four  years. 
He  escaped  by  a  atratagem,  but  died  the  year  after  his  re- 
atoration  to  liberty,  of  grie^  it  is  said,  at  tho  ravages  com- 
mitted by  the  Turkmans  during  his  captivity.  He  died  in 
115T,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Mahmud,  the  son  of  his  sister,  who  governed  for  five  years 
in  Khorassan,  after  which  he  was  defeated  and  deprived  of 
his  sight  by  a  rebel,  who  shared  with  the  sultan  of  Kharezm 
the  provinee  of  Khorassan,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Sel- 
iukian  dominion  there.  Between  Sanjar  however  and 
Vfahmnd,  the  Eastern  historians  count  three  Seljukian 

SttltSUIS. 

Mahmud  Abulcassem,  already  mentioned  as  sultan  of 
Irak,  and  bis  two  successors  in  that  dignity, 

Togml  and 

Maasoud.  The  reigns  of  these  sultans,  the  last  of  whom 
died  before  the  close  of  Sanjar's  reign,  are  chiefly  remark- 
able for  their  dissensions  with  the  khaliik  of  Bagdad,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty,  that  of  the  Atabegs 
of  Irak.  With  the  death  of  Maasoua,  in  a.d.  1152,  ended 
the  domination  of  the  Seljuks  in  Irak.    Of  his  sucoesaon, 

Malek  Shah  II.,  who  is  variously  represented  as  the 
grandson  or  great-grandson  of  Malek  Shah  I., 

Mohammed  II.,  brother  of  Malek  Shah,  and 

Suleyuan  Shah,  son  of  Mohammed  I.,  and 

Malek  Arslan,  his  nephew,  little  is  recorded  but  their 
mutual  dissensions  and  alteruate  depositions  one  of  the 
other.  Hie  last-named  of  th^e  died  in  a.d.  1175,  and  was 
succeeded  by 

Togrul  II.,  tha  last  sultan  of  this  dvnasty,  reigned  18 
years,  perpetuslly  insulted  and  harassed  hj  the  Atabegs  of 
Bagdad,  and  was  at  last  slain  in  a  contest  with  them  in  1 193. 

The  Seljuks  of  Kerman,  or  Karanumia,  beginning  tbeir 
empire  with  this  province,  extended  it  afterwards  to  Fara, 
Mekran,  part  of  Segestan  and  Zabulistan,  and  perhaps  part 
of  India.     The  first  of  this  line  was 

Kaderd,  nephew  of  Togrul  Beg,  who  appointed  him  go- 
vernor of  Kerman,  a.d.  1041.  He  was  poisoned  in  1 072,  by 
his  nephew  Malek  Shah  I.,  who  had  taken  him  prisoner  in 
an  attempt  to  invade  his  dominions.  He  left  his  dominions 
to  his  son 

Soltan  Shah,  who  was  permitted  by  the  conqueror  of  his 
bther  to  assume  the  government  of  them.  He  died  a.d. 
1074,  or,  according  to  other  authorities,  in  1084.  The  re- 
maining princes  of  this  dynasty  are— 

Turan  Shah,  died  1095. 

Iran  Shah,  his  son,  slain  by  his  svbjeots  for  his  eruelty, 
A.D.  UOO. 

Arslan  Shnh,  nephew  of  the  last  mentioned,  reigned  in 
peace  42  years,  leaving  his  crown,  A.D.  1141,  to  his  son 

Mohammed,  who  diod  a.d.  1156. 

Togrol  Shah,  son  of  Mohammed,  died  1167,  leaving  three 
•ons, 

Arslan  Shah, 

Babaram  Shah,  and 

Turan  Shah,  who  reigned  alternately  as  each  could  wrest 
(be  kingdom  from  the  others,  until  Turan  Shah  left  the 
kingdom  to 

Mohammed  Shah,  ttom  whom  it. was  taken  by  Malek 
IXiiar,  who  eonqnered  Kerman  in  1J87,  thus  terminating 
this  dynasty. 

The  Seljuks  of  Kum  (a  name  somewhat  loosely  applied 
to  ibm  iominioM  of  the  Greek  empeton  in  Asia,  W  nere 


including  Asia  Wnor  and  part  of  the  rest  of  what  is  now 
Turkey  in  Aria)  take  their  origin  firom  Kotolmish,  nephew 
and  general  of  Togrul  Beg,  who  being  sent  by  bis  uncle 
against  the  Greeks,  and  failing  in  his  enterprise,  rebelled 
from  fear  of  his  sovereign's  displeasure.  After  long  hos- 
tilities, which  outlasted  the  life  of  Togrul  Beg,  his  successor 
Alp  Arslan  concluded  a  treaty  with  Kotolmisn,  in  whioh  it 
was  agreed  that  the  latter  and  his  heirs  should  hold  all  the 
territory  he  could  take  from  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  sultan 
should  furnish  him  with  assistance  for  that  purpose.  In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement,  Kotolmish  and  his  sons 
gainea  possession  of  Fersarmenia,  Lycaonia,  Cappadoeia« 
and  Bitbynia;  these  conquests  were  left  to 

Suleyman,  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Kotolmish,  who  is  eon- 
sidered  to  have  begun  his  reign  as  the  first  Seljuk  sultan 
of  Rum,  A.D.  1087.  There  is  however  some  discrepancy  be- 
tween Oriental  and  Greek  historians  as  to  the  source  of 
Suleyman's  power,  the  latter  deriving  it  firom  an  indepen- 
dent grant  made  to  him  by  Alp  Arslan,  and  not  fWnn  hit 
ftither  Kotolmish.  Suleyman  took  Nice  and  Antioeh,  but 
was  slaiq  in  1085,  under  the  walls  of  Aleppo,  by  the  governor 
of  Datnascus,  Tajoddowlat,  having  been  engaged  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  in  assisting  one  competitor  for  the 
Greek  throne  against  another,  and  in  taking  advantage  of 
their  quarrels  for  his  own  aggrandiiement.  After  an  inter- 
regnum of  nine  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Kilij  Arslan,  of  whom  little  is  recorded  by  the  Oriental 
historians,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  only  in  con- 
nection with  tbeir  own  history.  He  repaired  Nice,  and 
fixed  his  government  there,  but  was  driven  from  it  by  the 
Greeks  and  Norman  crusaders.  After  a  reign  troubled  by 
perpetual  assaults  of  the  two  powers  just  mentioned,  he  was 
drowned  in  an  action  against  the  general  of  Mohammed, 
sultan  of  Irak,  after  taking  possession  of  Mosul  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  inhabitants.  The  Greek  writers  introduce 
after  him  a  sultan  not  mentioned  by  the  Oriental  historians, 
whom  they  call 

Saysan,  who,  they  say,  after  suffering  several  defeats  fVom 
the  Greeks,  made  with  them  a  treaty  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  latter,  but  was  treasherously  blinded  and  after- 
wards murdered,  a.d.  1116,  by 

Masoud,  his  brother,  who  reigned  till  aj>.  1152,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Kilij  Arslan  II.,  an  active  and  prudent  prince,  who  dis- 
possessed  his  two  brothers  of  their  share  of  the  kingdom  left 
by  his  father,  availed  himself  of  the  ftiendship  or  folly  of 
the  emperor  Manuel  to  procure  supplies  of  money  for  raising 
soldiers,  and  in  a  contest  with  Manuel,  originating  in  the 
building  of  two  forts  by  the  latter,  he  defeated  the  emperor 
in  a  sanguinary  battle,  and  obtained  as  an  article  of  peace 
the  destruction  of  the  forts.  This  treaty,  being  only  partially 
fulfilled  on  the  emperor's  side,  gave  occasion  to  i^esh  hosti- 
lities, in  the  course  of  which  Manuel  died,  and  which  ended 
in  the  aggrandicement  of  Kilij  Arslan.  In  bis  old  age, 
having  divided  his  kingdom  among  his  sons,  he  was  treated 
by  (faem  with  great  unkindness ;  and  Kothboddin,  to  whom 
Iconium  had  nllen,  with  the  possession  of  which  the  succes- 
sion to  the  empire  was  usually  connected,  imprisoned  his 
fkther.  The  latter  however  contrived  to  make  his  escape, 
and  was  reinstated  in  his  kingdom  by  his  son  Kai  Khosrou. 
In  consequence  of  this,  Kai  Khosrou  was  invested  with  the 
government  of  Iconium,  which  had  been  taken  by  him  tivm 
his  brother ;  and  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom. 
At  the  death  of  the  latter,  a.d.  1192, 

Kai  Khosrou,  surnamed  Gaiathoddin,  obtained  several 
successes  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  against  the  emperor 
Alexis;  but  in  1198  be  was  dispossessed  by  his  brother 

Rokneddin,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  death  of  his 
brother  Kothboddin,  seized  not  only  upon  his  dominions, 
but  also  on  those  of  his  other  brothers.  He  died  a.o.  i203, 
leaving  his  son 

Kilij  Arslan  IH.,  a  minor,  from  whom  however  the 
throne  was  wrested  almost  immediatelv  on  hjs  accession 
by  his  uncle  the  deposed  sultan  Kai  Khosrou,  who  thus 
recovered  his  lost  dignity.  He  reigned  after  this,  says  the 
Oriental  history,  with  great  power  and  dignitv  ■  he  was 
afterwards  concerned  in  the  disputes  of  the  pretenders  to  the 
Greek  empire,  and  in  one  of  these  he  perished  in  a  personal 
encounter  with  Lascaris,  one  of  the  competitors.  He  left 
two  sons, 

Azzoddin  Kai  Kans,  who  died  alter  a  reign  of  a  year 
A.D.  1219,  and    . 

Alaoddin  Kaikobad,  who  sneceeded  hit  brother.     He  ii 
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the  Aladdin  of  the  writers  on  the  Crusades ;  and  was  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  of  this  dynasty.  He  extended  the  do- 
minions of  his  family  in  the  East,  and  governed  with  extra- 
ordinary prudence  and  firmness.  He  died  in  1236.  His  son 
Graiathoddin  Kai  Khosrou  II.  was  a  volupiuous  and  ux- 
orious prince,  during  whose  reign  the  dominions  of  his 
house  hecame  tributary  to  the  Mogols.  He  died  A.D.  1244. 
His  son 

Azsoddin  succeeded  him,  and^ being  required  by  Oktay, 
the  khan  of  the  Mogols,  to  come  to  do  nim  homage,  he  sent 
his  brother  Roknoddin  in  his  stead.  The  result  of  this  was, 
that  when  a  Tartar  lieutenant  or  viceroy  was  sent  into  Rum, 
it  was  with  the  commission  to  put  Roknoddin  in  the  place 
of  his  brother.  A  division  was  afterwards  effected,  Azzoddin 
receiving  the  Western  and  Roknoddin  the  Eastern  provin- 
ces. Azzoddin  however  was  again  deposed,  and  Roknoddin, 
whom  he  had  attempted  to  murder,  was  placed  in  his  room 
by  the  Tartars.  On  this  occasion  Azzoddin  fled  to  the  Greek 
emperor  (a.d.  1261),  who  for  some  time  amused  him  with 
promises;  but  at  length  Azzoddin,  perceiving  or  fearing  the 
emperor's  intention  to  make  him  prisoner,  intrigued  to  bring 
the  Tartars  upon  the  emperor,  and  thus  escaped.  After  this 
bis  name  does  not  appear  again  in  history.  Of  the  remaining 
sultans, 
Kai  Khosrou  III.,  son  of  Roknoddin.  slain  a.d.  1283; 
Gaiathoddin  Massoud  II.,  sou  of  Azzoddin  Kai  Kaus,  who 
died  A.D.  1288;  and 

Kai  Kohad,  the  nephew  of  Massoud,  who  was  put  to  death 
A.O.  1300,  little  is  on  record  beyond  the  dates  annexed  to 
their  names.  From  the  time  of  Gaiathoddin  Kai  Khosrou. 
the  Seljuk  sultans  had  been  in  fart  mere  pageants  under 
the  actual  government  of  the  Mogols,  who  summoned  them 
to  do  the  most  servile  homage,  deposed  and  set  them  up,  and 
even  put  them  to  death  at  tneir  pleasure.  Out  of  the  wrecks 
of  this  empire  arose  that  of  theOtbmans,  or  Turks,  founded 
by  Othman,  a  Seljuk  captain.  (D'Herbelot;  Mod.  Univer. 
Hittory;  &c.) 

SELKIRK,  ALEXANDER,  was  born  at  Largo,  on  the 
coast  of  Fife,  in  1676,  and  bred  to  the  sea.  Having  engaged 
in  the  half-piratical  half-exploring  voyages  in  the  American 
seas,  into  which  the  spirit  of  adventure  then  led  so  many 
of  our  countrymen,  he  quarrelled  with  his  captain,  one 
Straddling,  by  whom  he  was  set  on  shore  on  the  uninhabited 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  with  a  few  books,  his  nautical 
instruments,  a  knife,  boiler,  axe,  gun,  powder  and  ball,  for 
his  whole  equipment,  in  September,  1 704.  After  four  years 
and  four  montns'  residence,  he  was  taken  off  by  two  English 
vesiiels,  commanded  by  Capt.  Woodro  Rogers,  in  February, 
1709,  in  the  account  of  whose  voyage  we  find  the  following 
passage : — '  At  first  the  terror  and  loneliness  of  the  place 
sunk  deeply  on  his  spirits ;  but  in  time  he  became  inured 
to  it,  and  got  the  better  of  his  melancholy.  He  had  erected 
two  huts,  one  of  which  served  him  for  a  kitchen,  the  other 
for  a  dining-room  and  bed-chamber ;  they  were  made  of 
pimento  wood,  which  supplied  him  also  with  fire  and  candle, 
burning  very  clear,  and  yielding  a  most  refreshing  fragrant 
smell :  the  roof  was  of  long  grass,  and  his  wainscoting  tlia 
skins  of  goats,  near  five  hundred  whereof  he  had  killed 
during  his  residence  here,  and  caught  above  five  hundred 
more,  which  he  marked  on  the  ears,  and  then  set  at  liberty. 
When  his  ammunition  was  exhausted,  he  caught  them  by 
running ;  and  so  practised  was  he  in  that  exercise,  that  the 
swiftest  goat  on  the  island  was  scarcely  a  match  for  him. 
On  his  being  first  abandoned  here,  he  relished  his  food, 
which  was  boiled  goat's  flesh  and  crawfish,  but  indifferently, 
for  want  of  salt ;  however,  in  time  he  got  the  better  of  the 
nicety  of  his  palate,  and  was  well  enough  pleased  with  the 
seasoning  of  the  pimento  fruit.  When  his  dlothes  were 
worn  out,  he  made  himself  a  covering  of  goat-skin,  joined 
together  with  thongs  which  he  had  cut  with  his  knife, 
and  which  he  run  tiirough  holes  made  with  a  nail  instead 
of  a  needle:  he  had  a  piece  of  linen  by  him,  of  which  he 
had  made  a  sort  of  shirt,  and  thb  was  sewn  in  the  same 
manner.  He  had  no  shoes  left  in  a  montli's  time :  his  feet, 
having  been  so  long  bare,  were  now  become  quite  callous ; 
and  he  was  some  time  on  board  before  he  could  wear  a  shoe. 
The  rats  at  first  plagued  him  very  much,  growing  so  bold 
as  to  gnaw  his  feet  and  clothes  while  he  slept :  however,  he 
soon  taught  them  to  keep  at  greater  distance,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  some  cats  that  had  been  left  ashore  by  the  ships ; 
of  these  and  a  few  kids  he  made  pets,  and  used  to  divert 
himself  by  teaching  them  a  thousand  tricks.'  He  had  one 
Qarrow  escape,  having  fiiUen  over  a  precipice  while  in  'he 
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on    the  western   border  of    iho 
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Between  the  Yarrow  and  the  Ettriek. 
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Betteeen  the  Ettriek  and  the  Borthmek  IVater. 

Feet. 
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Old  Ettriek  Hill         .        .        .        1860  (SA)t 
Shaw's  Hill       ....         1212  (SA)* 
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lie*i  Map  of  the  coaoty.  biii  tliat  their  meeatBty  ie  doubtful. 
i  TheM  heigkt*  «ra  wid  to  be  pnbaMy  lew  tin*  the  Mtaal  eWr^iaB, 


act  of  oatdiing  a  goat :  on  recovering  liis  senses,  he  found 
the  animal  dead  under  him.    Thirty  years  after,  the  first 
goat  shot  by  Anson's  crew  wag  found  to  be  marked  as  above 
described.    After  his  knife  was  worn  out,  he  managed  to       ' 
forge  others  fi:om  old  iron  hoops.    He  had  some  difficulty  in 
returning  to  the  use  of  speech,  and  in  reconciling  himself 
to  the  ship's  provisions  and  to  spirits.    Rogers  made  him  his 
mate,  and  he  returned  to  England  in  1711.    It  is  said  that 
he  gave  his  papers  to  Defoe,  who  stole  from  them  the  story 
of  '  Robinson  Crusoe ;'    but  tlie  above  extract,  which  on 
that  account  we  have  given  at  full  length,  shows  that  what- 
ever communications  may  have  passed  between  Defoe  and       | 
Selkirk,  the  former  can  have  borrowed  little  beyond  the       | 
mere  idea  of  a  man  being  left  alone  on  a  desert  isle,  there       ' 
being  scarcely  anything  common  to  the  adventures  of  the       i 
real  and  the  fictitious  solitary.  ( yoyage  q/'  Cmt.  Bogere,  in 
Collect,  qf  Voyages,  12mo.,  Lond.,  17S6;  Chalmers,  Biog.) 

SELKIRK.    [Selkirkshire.] 

SELKIRKSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Edinburghshire,  on  the  east  and 
south-east  by  Roxburghshire,  on  the  south  and  south-west 
by  Dumfriesshire,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by 
Peeblesshire.  A  small  detached  part  of  the  county  lies 
just  beyond  the  eastern  boundary,  entirely  surrounded  by 
Roxburghshire.  The  form  of  the  county  is  very  irregular; 
the  greatest  length  is  from  south-south-west  to  north-north- 
east, from  Whin  Fell  at  the  source  of  the  Ettriek,  on  the 
border  of  Dumfriesshire,  to  the  source  of  the  Cadon,  on 
the  border  oi  Edinburghshire,  28  or  29  miles ;  the  greatest 
breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  from  Houndlossbope 
heights  on  the  borders  of  Peeblesshire  to  the  banks  of  the 
Borthwick  Water,  near  Roberton  Kirk  on  the  border  of 
Roxburghshire,  1 7  miles.  The  area  is  stated  by  MacCulloch 
(Statiit.  Account  of  British  Empire)  at  264^  square  miles, 
viz.  263  square  miles  of  land  and  1^  mile  of  lochs.  The 
population  in  1801  was  5070;  in  1811,  5889;  in  1821, 
6637  ;  and  in  1831,  6833;  showing  an  increase  in  the  last 
10  years  of  196,  or  about  3  per  cent.,  and  giving  only  26  in- 
habitants to  a  square  mile.  Of  the  thirty-two  ScottiMi  coun- 
ties (Ross  and  Cromarty  being  taken  together)  it  is  the  twenty- 
fifth  in  size,  the  lowest  in  amount  of  population,  and  the 
twenty-ninth  in  density  of  population.  Selkirk,  the  chief 
town,  is  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  Ettriek,  31  miles  in 
a  direct  line  south-south-east  of  Edinburgh,  or  36  miles  by 
the  road  through  Middleton. 

Surjace;  Geology;  Hydrography;  Communication: — 
The  whole  county  is  hilly,  but  especially  the  southern  and 
western  parts,  which  are  the  highest,  the  direction  of  the  prin- 
cipal streams  being  from  south-west  to  north-east.  The  hills 
vary  in  height  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  two  thousand. 

We  give  the  following  table,  compiled  partly  from  Play- 
fair's  '  Description  of  Scotland '  (P)  and  MacCulloch's  '  Sia- 
Ustieal  Account  of  the  British  Empire '  (M),  but  chiefly  from 
the  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (SA).  There  is  pro- 
bably no  part  of  the  county  much  less  than  300  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

In  the  northern  part  qfthe  county,  north  f\fthe  Tweed. 

Feet. 

Windlestiaw  Law       .         .         .        2295  (P) 
Meigle  Hill  near  Galashiels         .        1480  (SA) 
Between  the  Ttoeedandthe  Yarrow. 

Feet. 

Peat  Law  ....        1964  (SA) 

Three  Brethren  Cairn  .         .        1978  (SA) 
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The  beat  idea  that  can  be  formad  of  tiw  mountuns  of  this 
paiiih  (county)  may  be  gathered  from  what  they  appear 
onee  to  have  been,  namely,  one  large  high  bed  of  greywaoke 
and  elay-slate,  now  cut  by  the  larger  streama  into  long- 
shaped  diTisiona,  and  oro8»-cut  by  tne  smaller  itreama  to  a 
less  depth,  and  into  smaller  and  rounded  divisioiis.'  ('  Gene- 
ral Remarks  on  the  County  of  Selkirk,'  by  the  Rev.  N. 
Ftatenon,  minister  of  Galashiels,  in  the  Nev  Statittioal 
Aeeount  t^  Seothmd.)  The  hills  are  generally  ridge-shaped 
and  rounded  on  the  tops,  having  aodivities  of  fi«m  10^  to 
30°.  The  projecting  ridges  on  one  side  of  a  valley  usually 
have  a  corresponding  recess  on  the  opposite  side.  The  west 
and  south-west  sides  of  the  transverse  or  smaller  valleys  are 
generally  the  steeper.  The  strata  for  the  most  part  dip 
to  the  north-east,  but  with  various  degrees  of  inclination. 
At  New  House  Lynns,  7  miles  above  Selkirk,  the  rocks 
which  form  the  bank  of  the  Ettrick  rise  to  a  surprising 
height  perpendicularly ;  both  here  and  at  Newark  on  the 
Yarrow  the  strata  are  remarkably  curved. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  county,  toward  Peeblesshire, 
extensive  strata  of  porphyry  are  found  alternating  with 
thin  strata  of  slate  and  ^nite. 

None  of  the  more  useful  minerals,  coal,  lime,  or  sand- 
stone, are  found,  at  least  in  quantity  and  condition  such  as  to 
be  available  for  economic  purposes;  attempts  have  been 
made  to  find  coal,  but  without  success.  {New  Stotitt.  Aeeount, 
'  Galashiels  Parish.')  Shell-marl  occurs  abundantly  near 
Galashiels,  and  was  extensively  used  for  manure,  until  super- 
seded by  the  introduction  of  lime  from  other  counties; 
granite  and  whinstone  are  abundant. 

Selkirkshire  is  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  Tweed. 
The  Tweed  iiself  crosses  the  county  in  the  northern  part, 
from  west  to  east,  quitting  it  just  at  the  junction  of  the 
Gala,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  lowqst  spot  of  the 
county,  280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  about  10  or  12 
miles  of  the  course  of  the  Tweed  belong  to  Selkirkshire. 
The  Ettrick  may  be  regarded  as  especially  the  county  river ; 
it  gave  to  the  district  the  name  by  which  it  was  formerly 
known,  of  Ettrick  Forest.  It  rises  in  the  south-west  corner, 
and  flows  in  a  tolerably  direct  course  north-east  till  it  joins 
the  Tweed  on  its  right  bank,  on  the  border  of  the  county  a 
little  above  Abhotuord;  its  course  may  be  estimated  at 
from  28  to  30  miles.  The  Yarrow  rises  on  the  western 
border,  and  has  its  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  Ettrick, 
until  it  reaches  Yarrow  ford,  where  it  turns  to  the  south- 
east and  joins  the  Ettrick  a  little  above  Selkirk ;  its  course 
may  be  estimated  at  about  20  miles,  including  the  lochs  of 
the  Lowes  and  St  Mary's,  through  which  it  flows.  The  Gala, 
which  has  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  Edinburghshire, 
and  the  Cadon,  belong  to  the  northern  part  of  the  county ; 
they  flow  south-east,  and  join  the  Tweed  on  the  left  or  north 
bank ;  the  Gala  on  the  border  of  the  county,  the  Cadon  a 
little  above  it. 

The  principal  lochs  are  those  of  the  Lowes  and  St. 
Mary,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of 
land.  They  are  both  expansions  of  the  Yarrow,  which 
enters  the  loch  of  the  Lowes  at  its  upper  end  and  quits  that 
ef  St.  Mary  at  its  lower  end.  The  former  is  a  mile  long,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  about  seventy  feet  in  depth ; 
that  of  St  Mary  is  three  miles  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
fh>m  eiehty  to  ninety  feet  deep.  'Tney  are  at  an  elevation 
of  560  met  above  the  level  of  the  tea.  This  loch  is  beauti- 
fully described  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  '  Marmion,'  introduction 
to  Uanto  ii. 

"The  lochs  are  stored  with  pike,  perch,  eels,  trout,  and 
minnowa;  the  rivers  with  salmon,  trout,  eels,  barbels,  and 
other  flsh. 

The  principal  road  in  the  county  is  the  mail-road  from 
London  by  Carlisle  to  Edinburgh ;  it  enters  the  county  near 
8el)urk  and  passes  through  Selkirk  and  Galashiels.  A  branch 
from  this  road  parU  from  it  at  Selkirk,  and  passing  by  Yair 
Bridge,  reunites  with  the  mail-road  at  Crosslee,  nine  miles 
'  north  of  Selkirk.  A  road  from  Glasgow  to  Kelso  and  Ber- 
wick croases  the  county,  following  the  valley  of  the  Tweed. 
The  late  Lord  Napier  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  the 
roads,  especially  in  Ettrick  parish. 

Agricultttr»4 — '  The  arable  land  of  the  county  lies  on  an 
elevation  of  from  280  to  800  feet,  none  of  it  therefore  is  the 

best  as  to  climate Wheat  abounds  in  the 

lower  districts,  and  has  been  raised,  at  the  height  of  700 
feet,  to  what  would  be  called  a  good  crop  in  the  Lothians ; 
and,  consideiably  higher,  near  to  the  head  of  Ettrick,  oats, 
tiimipit  barley,  and  clprer  hay  thrive  in  regular  roution.' 


{Nm  StoHtt.  Aeeount.)  In  Selkirk  parish  the  soil  it  1i|^ 
and  dry,  and  the  harvest  comparatively  early.  The  rotatMB 
is  usually  of  five  years,  but  where  manure  can  be  easily 
procured,  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  four,  but  this  has  been 
followed  by  injurious  consequences.  The  quantity  of  land 
constantly  or  occasionally  under  tillage  is  however  very 
small,  and  the  dampness  of  the  climate  renders  the  county 
altoeeth^  more  appropriate  for  pasturage. 

The  cattle  are  chiefly  of  the  Teeswater  breed,  or  rather 
are  a  mongrel  kind  of  the  short-homed  varieties.  A  con- 
siderable number  are  reared  yearly.  Many  Highland  cattle 
are  also  grased  on  the  hills,  where  they  consume  the  coats* 
pasturage  which  the  sheep  will  not  touch.  The  blaek-faced 
sheep  which  had  long  been  reared  in  the  county  was  grada- 
ally  superseded  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Cheviot ;  but  since  then  the  black-faced 
have  been  again  introduced  on  exposed  mossy  lands,  where 
they  are  found  to  thrive  best  Some  Leicesters  have  been 
also  introduced.  The  black-faced  sheep  have  been  crossed 
with  the  Cheviots  and  with  the  Leicesters ;  and  on  some  of 
the  ftirms,  where  the  pasturage  is  best,  the  Cheviots  have 
been  crossed  with  the  Leicester*. 

Both  in  agriculture  and  pasturage  great  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  last  half-century.  The  houses  of  the 
tenants  have  been  for  the  most  part  rebuilt  in  better  situa- 
tions and  in  better  style. 

There  are  between  2000  and  3000  acres  of  wood  and 
underwood:  Scotch  firs  were  formerly  the  favourite  trees; 
but  now,  where  the  ground  is  dry,  oak,  ash,  elm,  beech,  and 

Slane  are  grown;  with  alder,  bircU,  larch,  spruce,  and 
ootch  flr  to  shelter  them  when  young.  The  mdigenout 
wood  is  chiefly  oak,  cut  down  perimlieauy  for  the  bark,  ash, 
elder,  birch,  elm,  hasel,  hawthorn,  mountain  ash,  &c. 

Divitiotu,  Tnwnt,  ^ — The  county  contains  nine  parishes, 
or  parts  of  parishes,  as  ibllows : — 

■  1881. 


iBhsUud 

Pbndi 

FktUk 

Sttmtion. 

limuM. 

runiM. 

«Sr 

Asbktrk 

S.E. 

38 

41 

193 

Ettrick 

S.  and  S.W. 

88 

89 

530 

Galashiels 

N.E. 

199 

270 

1364 

Innerleithen 

N. 

10 

10 

64 

Peebles 

W. 

Roberton 

8.E. 

ii 

60 

306 

Selkirk 

E. 

43$ 

637 

2833 

Stow 

N.E. 

53 

57 

323 

Yarrow 

W.  &  Central 

216 

227 

1221 

1094 

1391 

6833 

Of  these  parishes,  only  two,  Etterick  or  Ettrick  and  Yar- 
row, are  wholly  included  in  the  county;  Galashiels  and 
Selkirk  have  each  a  small  portion  in  Roxburghshire,  and 
Ashkirk  and  Roberton  belong  chiefly  to  that  county ;  In- 
nerleithen or  Inverleithen  and  Peebles  belong  chiefly  to 
Peeblesshire ;  and  Stow  is  mostly  in  Edinburghshire. 

Selkirk  town  is  on  the  right  or  south-eastern  bank  of  the 
Ettrick,  on  the  mail- road  from  London  by  Carlisle  to  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  middle  ages  Selkirk  was  a  town  of  some 
importance,  as  appears  from  its  furnishing  80  men  to  the 
army  of  James  1 V.  Of  these  only  four  or  five  returned 
fi-om  the  iittal  battle  of  Flodden,  but  they  brought  away 
an  English  flag,  still  preserved  in  the  town.  The  bravery 
of  the  townsmen  is  thought  to  be  contrasted  with  the  sup- 
posed cowardice  or  treacAiery  of  Lord  Home,  in  the  follow- 
ing rhyme  (of  later  date  however  than  the  conflict),  givea 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  'Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border:*— 

'Op  wi'  tha  ntora  of  S«Iklik, 

And  down  wl'  the  Earl  of  Hnma ; 
Ami  up  wi*  •■  Ika  bra' lada 
T^MX  aaw  tha  aingla-aoled  sboon.* 

The  townsmen  are  here  termed  sutors,  that  is,  shoemakers, 
because  they  were  at  that  time  the  principal  class  of  artisan*. 
Some  of  the  municipal  custom*  still  observed  indicate  the 
superior  importance  of  the  members  of  '  the  gentle  craft,* 
and  the  word  sutor  is  still  used  as  an  equivalent  for  *  burgess.* 
In  the  rebellion  of  1745,  above  2000  pairs  of  shoes  were  sup- 
plied by  the  townsmen,  upon  requisition,  to  the  rebel  army ; 
and  even  to  the  present  time  tne  shoemakers  are  said  to 
be  more  numwou*  than  other  handicraftsmen.  Selkirk  was 
burnt  by  the  English  in  revenge  for  the  gallantry  of  the 
townamen  at  Flodden,  but  in  what  year  is  doubtful ,  the 
charters  granted  by  James  V.  record  the  great  ii\iuri<s  the 
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lawB  iiad  vaSeni.  (Seotf t  Miruftvlty  iff  the  SeottM 
Border.)  In  the  civil  war  of  CfaulM  I.,  Montrose  wbb  quar- 
tered here  with  bis  cavalry,  amounting  to  about  1000,  while 
fhe  rest  of  his  army,  1200  or  1500  strong,  encamped  at 
Philiphaugh,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  town.  Here  he  was 
surprised  and  routed  by  the  C>ov«nanter^  under  David 
Lesly,  A.D.  1645.  This  event  has  been  commemorated  in 
border  song.  ('  The  Battle  of  Philiphaugh,'  in  Sir  Yf.  Soott's 
Minttrehy,  ^.) 

Seimrk  has  one  principal  street,  expanding-  m  one  part 
into  a  triangular  market-place,  with  a  conspiouous  public 
well  ip  the  centre.  The  town  has  much  improved  in  mo- 
dern times,  and  contains  some  good  bouses.  The  paririi 
church,  a  large  building,  erected  nearly  a  century  ago,  is  in 
tlie  town  ;  and  there  are  a  Secession  meeting-house  and  a 
town-hail  with  a  spire  1 10  feet  high.  Ttiere  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Ettrick,  near  the  town.  The  population  of  the  town, 
in  1831,  was  1880.  There  are  good  flour-mills  oloae  to  the 
town,  some  stocking-looms,  and  a  fulling-mill,  which  employ 
a  few  hands,  and  a  small  tan-yard.  The  jealous  restrictions 
on  trade  imposed  by  the  burgesses  are  considered  to  have 
greatly  injured  the  prosperity  of  the  place.  (Nev)  Stat. 
Acct.  of  Scotland,  Sept.,  1B33.)  There  are  a  weekly  market 
and  five  yearly  fiiirs.  There  is  a  post-office,  and  the  town  has 
coach  communication  daily  with  Edinburgh.  Selkirk  was 
aburgh  of  antient  foundation,  but  the  earliest  existing  charter 
is  of  James  V.,  a.d.  15SS  ;  the  council  consists  of  a  provost, 
two  bailies,  a  treasurer,  and  twenty-nine  councillors.  There 
|ure  the  usual  burgh-courts,  but  the  business  done  in  them 
is  trifling.  There  is  neither  separate  police  nor  nightly 
watch ;  the  only  criminal  officers  are  the  burgh  olBcers  and 
oonstables  ordinary  and  special.  There  is  a  small  prison 
for  the  burgh  and  county.  There  aro  five  incorporated 
trades.  The  burgh  was  ftHTaerly  united  with  Peebles, 
Lanark,  and  Linlithgow  in  sending  a  member  to  Parliament ; 
but  by  the  Scottish  Reform  Act  the  burgh  was,  for  parlia- 
nentary  purposes,  disfranchised,  and  united  with  the  county. 
There  were,  in  1833,  seven  day-schools  in  the  parish,  viz. 
the  parochial  school,  the  burgh  school,  two  others  endowed, 
and  three  unendowed ;  and  two  Sabbath-evening  schools, 
superintended  by  the  clergymen,  established  and  seceding. 
TlMre  were  also  a  savings-bank,  a  parochial  libra^,  two 
subscription  libraries,  and  a  reading-room  supplied  with 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  There  are  a  friendly,  a  mis- 
sionary, and  a  temperance  society. 

Gkilashiels  is  on  the  right  or  south-west  bank  of  the  Gala, 
just  above  its  junction  with  the  Tweed,  about  six  miles 
north-east  of  Selkirk.  There  is  a  bridge  over  the  Gala,  just 
above  the  town,  which  it  connects  with  the  village  of  Buck- 
holmside.  The  town  extends  into  the  parish  of  Melrose, 
and  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of  2209,  of  whom  1130 
were  in  Galashiels  and  1079  in  Melrose  parish.  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  with  some  bye-lanes  and 
scattered  clusters  of  houses,  usually  built  of  stone,  and  slated. 
The  church,  erected  in  1813,  is  a  '  semi-gothic'  building,  of 
considerable  but  inadequate  size ;  and  there  are  three  dis- 
fenting  chapels,  one  Seceders,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Inde- 
pendent The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  woollens,  for 
which  there  were,  in  1831,  ten  large  ftctories.  At  that 
time  it  was  estimated  that  21,000  stones  of  home-grown 
wool,  24lbs.  to  the  ston^,  and  500  stones  of  Australian  wool, 
were  consumed.  Nearly  half  of  this  was  manui^ictured  into 
jams,  flannels,  blankets,  shawls,  and  plaids ;  the  other  half 
into  narrow  elotb,  tai  '  crumb  cloth,  or  carpeting,  of  grey 
or  mixed  colours.  These  branches  of  industry  employed 
about  SOO  to  220  men,  nearly  50  women,  and  80  children. 
There  were  a  bark-mill,  and  manufactories  of  machinery, 
but  the  town  was  not  well  furnished  with  shops.  The 
market  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  the  fairs  are  ill  attended. 
The  Carlisle  and  Edinburgh  mail  now  passes  through  the 
town,  and  there  is  abundant  other  coach  communication 
with  Edinburgh  daily.  Part  of  the  town  is  included  in  the 
burgh  of  barony  of  Qalashiels,  governed  by  a  baron  bailie. 
There  were,  in  1833,  five  day-scnools  in  Galashiels  parish, 
.viz.  the  parochial  school,  a  subscription  school,  and  a  pri- 
vate school  in  the  town,  two  private  schools  in  the  country, 
and  a  Sunday  school  conducted  by  the  secession  minister. 
There  were  also  two  subscription  libraries,  a  reading-room,  a 
savings-bank  for  this  and  the  adjacent  parishes,  and  a 
friendly  society. 

Eccletiaitioal  Arrangementt. — ^The  parishes  of  Ashkirk, 
Ittrick,  Galashiels,  Roberton,  Selkirk,  and  Yarrow  are  in 
V*  presbytery  of  Selkirk ;  those  of  Innerleithen  (or  Inver- 


leiOen),  ud  PaeUes  in  tiw  presbytery  of  PeeUes  and  that 
of  Stow  in  the  presbytery  of  Lauder.  The  presbyteries  of 
Selkirk  and  Lauder  are  in  the  synod  of  Merse  and  Teviot- 
dale ;  and  the  presbytery  of  Peebles  in  the  synod  of  Lothian 
and  Tweedale. 

Hittory  and  AntUfuitiM. — ^Tbis  part  of  Scotland  appears 
to  have  belonged  originally  to  the  Oadeni,  and  in  the  period 
which  succeeded  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  was  overrun  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumbria.  It  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  early  period  a  forest,  and  to  have  had  few  if 
any  settled  inhabitants.  With  the  exception  of  the  Catrail, 
a  remarkable  entrenchment,  eonsiiting  of  a  ditch,  with  a 
bank  on  each  side,  extendingSS  miles  through  the  county, 
tiiere  are  very  few  British  or  Koman  remains ;  no  Druidioal 
monuments,  no  cairns,  or  scarcely  any,  and  no  hill  forts, 
except  a  few  near  the  south-eastern  border,  with  a  square 
Roman  camp,  in  Roberton  parish,  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
and  the  traces  of  two  camps  and  of  a  Roman  road  in  Gala- 
shiels parish.  After  the  cession  of  the  southern  part  of  Scot- 
land by  the  Anglo-Saxon  princes,  the  Scottish  kings  had  a 
residence  at  Selkirk,  aiitiently  written  Selechyrcbe,  and 
perhaps  Seleschirche.  The  period  of  its  establishment  as  a 
shire  is  doubtful ;  it  was  probably  before  the  death  of 
Alexander  III.,  but  the  first  recorded  sheriff  was  Alexander 
Synton,  a.d.  1292.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  possession 
of  the  shire  was  disputed  by  the  English  and  Soots.  It  be- 
longed, in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  former 
half  of  the  fifteenth  oentury,  to  the  Douglases;  in  1503  the 
hereditary  sheriffdom  was  granted  to  Murray  of  Falahill, 
whose  descendants  held  it,  though  not  without  interruption, 
till  the  abolition  of  hereditary  jurisdictions  in  1 748.  Several 
eastles  were  erected  in  this  county :  there  was  one  -at  Sel- 
kirk in  existence  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  occasion- 
ally used  as  a  royal  residence,  and  another  castle  near  it, 
ealled  Oldwark  (old  work),  of  both  which  there  are  now  no 
remains.  The  ruins  of  Oakwood  and  Newark  (that  is,  new 
work,  as  distinguished  from  the  old  work),  both  near  Sel- 
kirk, are  yet  standing.  It  is  in  Newark  that  Sir  W.  Scott 
represents  the  duchess  of  Buccleugh  as  listening  to  '  the  lay 
of  the  last  minstrel.' 

The  exertions  of  James  V.  for  securing  the  quiet  of  the 
border  were  so  far  successAil  that  he  was  enabled  to  keep 
a  flock  of  10,000  sheep  in  Ettrick  Forest  in  this  county, 
to  the  great  advantage  of  his  exchequer,  though  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  the  ambassador  of  Henry  Vlll.,  remonstrated  against 
such  '  mean'  methods  of  increasing  his  revenues. 

Dr.  John  Rutherford,  professor  of  physic  at  Edinburgh, 
Alexander  Cunningham,  an  historian  of  some  note,  and 
Mungo  Park,  the  African  t-  iveller,  were  natives  of  this 
county.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  connected  with  it  by  bis 
holding  the  officeof  sheriff,  and  by  his  residenoe  at  Ashiesteel, 
or  Ashestiel,  in  Yarrow  parish,  where  he  produced  his  *Mar- 
mion'  and  '  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  James  Hogg  was  also  long 
resident  in  Yarrow  parish,  and  appears  to  have  derived 
from  that  residence  his  usual  designation  of  the  '  Ettrick 
Shepherd.' 

{New  Statittieal  Account  qf  Scotland;  Chalmers's  Cale- 
donia ;  Introductiont  and  Notet  to  Sir  W.  Seotf »  PoeHca, 
Work*,  4«.) 

BELTER  WATER.    [Watbrs,  Minikal.] 

SELTZ.    [Rhin,  Bas.J 

SELUM.    [HiNDusTAW.] 

SEMAPH()RE.    [Telsorapb.] 

SEMECARPUS,  avery  small  and  entirely  Indian  genns 
of  the  natural  family  Terebinthacete,  of  which  the  name  is 
derived  from  lemeion  (irit/ulov],  a  mark,  and  carpot  (KapwSt), 
fruit,  from  the  remarkable  property  possessed  by  the  juice 
of  the  fruit,  whence  it  is  commonly  ealled  marking-nut.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  polygamous  flowers ;  calyx 
5-cleft ;  petals  5,  oblong,  sessile ;  stamens  5 ;  disk  uroeolar ; 
ovary  free,  sessile,  girded  by  a  tumid  ring.  Styles  3 ;  stigmas 
obtuse,  emarginate.  Nut  compressed,  heart-shaped,  seated 
on  a  depressed  thickened  torus.  Pericarp  hard  and  thick, 
containing  between  the  inner  and  outer  layers  cells  frill  of 
a  corrosive  resinous  juice.  8.  Anaeardiwn,  the  officinal 
Anacardium,  or  that  which  is  more  particularly  called  mark- 
ing-nut, is  the  best  known,  and  by  some  it  is  considered 
the  only  species  of  the  genus,  and  the  others  merely  as  varie- 
ties ;  but  8.  cuneifidit^m,  though  resembling  it  a  good  deal, 
yet  differing  in  habit,  is  verv  probably  a  distinct  species,  in- 
digenous in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains  as  far 
as  30^  N.  )aL  Its  fruit  possesses  the  same  properties,  and 
is  used  as  a  sahstitute  for  the  former  species 
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S.  AnaMrdiam  bu  long  been  known  ftr  the  eatrotive 
eainow  juice  mntained  in  the  not.  This  jaioe  U  at  fint  of 
a  pale  milk  eoloar,  but  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe  it  is 
of  pare  black  colour  and  rery  acrid,  and  in  both  retpaots 
resembles  that  of  several  other  plants  of  the  same  femily, 
as  in  the  eashew-nut  species  of  Rhus  and  some  of  the 
Tamisb-trees.  Th4  juice  is  employed  in  medieiae  by  the 
natives  of  ladia  and  to  mark  all  kinds  of  cotton-cloth.  The 
colour  is  improved  and  fixed  by  a  mixtnre  of  quicklime 
and  -water.  This  juice  is  soluble  neither  in  water  nor  alco- 
hol, unless  it  be  previously  alcalixed,  when  the  fluid  he- 
comes  of  a  black  colour.  It  unites  perfectly  with  oils.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  is  not  considered  of  any  use,  both  on 
account  of  its  softness  and  because  the  acrid  juice  renders 
it  dangerous  to  cut  down  and  work  upon.  The  fleshy 
receptacles  on  which  the  seeds  rest  are  roasted  In  the  ashes 
and  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  are  said  to  taste  like  roasted 
apples,  though  previous  to  the  application  of  heat  they  are 
astringent  and  acrid.  The  vapours  which  rise  during  the 
roasting  are  deleterious.  By  boiling  the  nut,  an  oil  is  pre- 
pared which  acts  as  a  blister  when  undiluted.  In  smaller 
quantities  it  acts  as  an  irritant  and  produces  an  eruption  on 
the  skin.  A  statement  has  been  made  of  considerable  dif- 
ficulty having  been  experienced  respecting  the  nature  and 
origin  of  an  eruption  with  which  several  men  were  simul- 
taneously attacked  in  one  of  the  European  reeiments  in 
India.  The  circumstance  was  easily  explained  wlien  it  was 
diaeovered  that  the  linen  of  the  men  haa  been  marked  with 
the  Juice  of  the  marking-nut.  The  green  nuts  well  pounded 
into  a  pulp  make  good  birdlime.  The  bark  is  astringent, 
and  gives  various  shades  of  a  brown  dye.  A  soft  tasteless 
brownish-coloured  gum  exudes  from  the  bark. 

SBMIBKEVE,  a  character  in  music,  sometimes  nearly 
drcular  in  ibrm,  but  more  commonly  elliptical.    Ex. : 


This  is  adopted  as  the  measure-note  in  musio ;  the  other 
five  characters  that  indicate  duration,  as  minim,  crotchet, 
&C  being  considered  as  proportional  parts  of  it 

SEMICIRCULAR  CANALS.    [Eab.1 

SEMICOLON.    [Punctuation.] 

SEMILUNAR  VALVES.    [Heart.] 

SEMI-PELAGIANS.    [Pelaoianish.] 

SEMIPHYLLIDIANS,  the  third  division  of  lAmarck's 
Gastropods,  consisting  of  those  whose  branchin  are  placed 
under  the  border  of  the  mantle  and  disposed  in  a  longi- 
tudinal series  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  alone.  The 
Semiphyllidians  respire  water  only.  The  two  genera  placed 
by  Lamarck  under  this  divisian  are  Pleurobranchut  and 
Umbrella. 

The  iNFKROBRANCHiATAof  Cuvicr  Consisted  of  the  genera 
FhtfUidia  and  Diphyllidia  oaiy;  but  M.  Rang  arranges 
under  that  order  tne  SemtphylluUaru  as  well  as  the  PhylU- 
diant,  and  the  following  is  his  definition  of  the  Inferowan- 
Maia: — 

Ammal  fiimished  with  a  foot  for  creeping,  always  very 
large ;  branchia  in  the  form  of  a  long  succession  of  foliations, 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  body  between  the  projecting  border 
of  the  mantle  and  that  of  the  foot,  either  all  round  the  body 
or  on  the  right  of  it  only*  ;  the  organs  of  generation  always 
on  the  same  individual ;  one  or  two  pairs  of  tentacles. 

Sometimes  a  thell  either  internal  or  external. 

H.  Rang  thus  defines  his  second  family  of  the  It^ero- 
branehiata  — 

Animal  with  the  branchiee  on  the  right  side  only  (with 
the  exception  of  the  genus  Ancylut,  which  is  sinister). 

Sometimes  a  shell,  either  internal  or  external,  and  in  the 
last  case  set  on  the  back  (recouvrante). 

Under  the  Semiphyllidians  M.  Rang  arranges  the  fol- 
lowing genera: — Aneylu$,  Pleurobranehaa,  Pltuniran- 
chus.  Umbrella,  Spiricella,  and  Siphonaria, 
Akctlus.  (Geoffrey.) 

Generic  Character.  —  Animal  oval,  conical,  slightly  re- 
curved backwards;  mantle  not  ample,  not  covering  the 
head,  and  delicate  upon  the  borders ;  head  very  large,  fur- 
nished with  two  tentacles,  which  are  stout,  cylindrical,  con- 
tractile, with  eyes  at  their  internal  base,  and  approximated 
at  their  external  side  by  a  foliaoeous  appendage;  mouth 
bdow,  with  some  appettancea  of  kbial  appendages  on  each 

*  M.  Bang  exeepta  Jneytti,  irtiieh,  teing  iliiUer,  th*  tmachia  in  thit 
I  an  litiutod  to  tha  l«ft  onljr. 


side ;  foot  riliptieal,  Ime ;  branchis*  in  a  awt  of  cavity  in  tho 
middle  of  the  right  si&,  between  the  foot  and  the  mantle ; 
vent  at  the  left  side. 

Shell  deUeate,  covering  the  animal,  nearly  symmetrieaU 
obliquely  conical  backwards,  the  base  oval,  more  or  less 
elongated,  the  ^i«x  pointed,  but  not  marginal,  and  rather 
inclined  to  the  right    (Rang.) 

M.  Rang  observes  that  this  getius  has  been  oandiod  about 
from  one  &mily  to  another,  and  perhaps  would  be  so  still, 
notwithstanding  what  is  known  of  the  animal.  However 
this  may  be,  he  adds,  it  can  no  longer  be  classed  with  the 
other  genera  of  Mollusks  With  which  it  lives  in  fresh-water, 
because  it  is  branchiferons,  and  they,  on  the  contrary,  aro 
pulmoniferous.  In  the  meantime,  M.  Rans  places  it  in  the 
family  of  Semiphyllidians,  to  which  the  disposition  of  it* 
brancnira  seems  to  call  it,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that 
instead  of  having  them  on  the  right  side  like  Pleurobran- 
chut, it  has  them  on  the  left ;  but  he  thinks  this  character 
of  small  importance,  as  the  animal  appears  to  be  sinis- 
trorsal. 

Loecdity  and  Habitt  qf  the  Getnu.— ¥iash-Yia.ter ;  springa 
and  streams ;  they  creep  on  stones  and  aquatic  plants.  M. 
Rang  states  that  he  had  never  seen  them  respire  air  natu- 
rally. 

Lamarck  placed  Ancylut  at  the  end  of  his  Calyptraceans 
[Calyftiubid£]  next  to  Crepidula,  M.  Deshayes,  in  the 
last  edition  of  the  Animaux  tant  Vertebret,  observes,  that 
amon^  the  genera  of  Mollusks  actually  known,  that  of  An- 
cylut 18,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  arrange 
correctly  in  the  system.  This,  he  remarks,  would  at  first 
sight  appear  singular,  especially  as  many  are  living  in  the 
fresh  waters,  and  nothing  would  appear  easier  than  to  study 
the  animal ;  but  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  small  size  of  the 
species  and  the  obstacle  thus  opposed  to  anatomical  investi- 
gation. Those  zoologists  who  adhered  strictly  to  the  Lin- 
nean  system,  confounded  the  genus  with  the  PoUelUe. 
[Cxrvicobrawchiata.]  Drapamaod  was  of  opinion  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Scutibranchiant,  and  that  the  animal  was 
furnished  with  a  pectinated  branchia  upon  the  neck  or  in 
the  cervical  cavity,  proper  for  respiring  water.  F^mssae  ob- 
serving that  they  came  sometimes  to  the  surface,  thought 
that  they  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  respiring  air,  and  plaeed 
them  among  the  aquatic  pulmonifera.  M.  de  Blainville  in- 
cluded them  in  the  same  family  as  the  Haliotides  [Ha- 
LiOTis],  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  very  un- 
certain that  this  would  turn  out  to  be  the  deflnitire  arrange- 
ment. 

The  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding  having  an  opportunity  of 
studying  species  of  some  size  in  the  island  at  St,  Tlnoent, 
has  figured  and  described  two  in  the  '  Zoological  Journal,' 
vol.  iii.  He  places  them  under  the  family  Patelladee,  but 
with  a  mark  of  doubt,  remarking  that  their  smallness  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  accurate  use  of  the  scalpel.  Still  his  descrip- 
tions and  figures  are  highly  valuable,  and  we  proceed  to  lay 
them  befhre  onr  readers : — 

Animal  nnisexual,  entirely  covered  by  the  shell ;  body  soft, 
subdiaphanous ;  heaJd  distinct ;  cheeks  rounded ;  mouth  be- 
low, large;  neck  elongated,  f^;  tentacles  two,  subulate, 
retractile ;  foot  short;  abdomen  affixed ;  eyes  under  the  base 
of  the  transparent  tentacles ;  penis  exserted  at  the  roots  of' 
the  left  tentacle ;  anus  at  the  left  side ;  branch  of  the  bran- 
phisB  small,  near  tha  anus  and  foramen  of  the  side ;  mantle 
very  ample,  free,  very  thin,  extended  over  the  whole  cavity 
(cavitatem  totam  lambeos);  the  margin  continuous  and 
simple. 

Progression. — Slow. 

Young  ovate,  affixed  to  leaves  by  three  pairs  (per  paria 
tria)  under  a  common,  rounded,  gelatinous  skin. 

Shell  patelliform,  thin,  obliquely  conical ;  apex  subacute, 
inflected  posteriorly  to  the  right;  aperture  oral;  the  margin 
simple  and  expanded. 

With  reeara  to  the  generation  stated  with  a  query  by  Itr. 
Guilding,  M.  Deshayes  remarks  that  the  AneyH  appear  to 
be  dioecious,  that  is  to  say,  that  eaoh  individual  has  equally 
the  male  and  female  organs. 

Mr.  Swainsou  (.Afalacology)  places  Ancylus  with  tha 
River  Snails,  Limnacince,  bis  fiftn  subfamily  of  Heliddee. 

M.  Deshayes  in  his  tables  makes  the  number  of  species 
four  living  and  three  fossil  (tertiary).  In  tha  last  edition  of 
Lamarck,  he  observes  that  the  number  of  species  known  is 
greater  than  Lamarck  supposes  (3).  He  adds  that  F^, 
ruasao  makes  the  number  of  species,  recent  and  fossil,  li,. 
tbe  amount  of  tho  latter  being  very  small  {  and  It.  Desfaiyw 
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adds  his  belief  that  many  of  them  ought  to  be  tuppreBsed, 
but  that  thejr  will  be  replaced  by  thoie  recently  brought 
home  by  royagers.  The  number  given  in  the  last  edition 
of  Lamarck  is  five  recent  and  one  fossil ;  but  Aneylui  obU- 
mau,  Biod.,  and  Jneylut  fllotut,  Conrad  (.Zooi.  Proc^  1832 ; 
ifiiller,  Synopti*,  1836).  do  not  appear  among  them. 

Esamples.^^Rey/M  irroratu*  and  Ancyliu  radiatut. 

De*eription  of  Ancylui  irroratu*.  —  Pale-yellowish,  ob- 
scurely sprinkled  with  black ;  front  and  abdomen  reddish ; 
eyes  black ;  sole  of  the  foot  spotless  and  pallid. 

Shell. — Concentrically  plaited,  subdiaphanous ;  epidermis 
black-green  sprinkled  with  black;  apex  subobtuse,  poste- 
rior; aperture  roundish-elliptical ;  length  three  lines. 

Locality. — Plentiful  in  the  ditches  of  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent,  closely  adhering  to  dried  leaves  by  excluding  the 
air. 


Aoeyltu  Inontu.  1,  Aniatl  crMpinj,  mignUlcil ;  2i  Animal  nvaned ;  3. 4, 
■kelli  StFifun  ofthaftnt;  a,  bnnchia  in  iltu;  6,  Animal  with  th«  ihell 
takaadr. 

Aneybu  r(u(ia<u«.— Yellowish,  sprinkled  with  black,  with 
three  or  four  great  pale  spots  on  the  back ;  face  reddish ; 
abdomen  obscure. 

Shell  oval-elliptical,  glassy,  diaphanous,  concentrically 
sub-plaited,  radially  striated,  epidermis  evanescent. 

Locality. — Found  with  the  preceding. 


a,  aklmal  enapinf,  magnUed 
Bilad.    (OttUding.) 


Ano;lui  radiatus. 

h,  naL  langth  of  the  ihell ;  a,  ahtU  HMf- 


Fossil  Ancyli. 

The  geological  localities  assigned  by  M.  Deshayes  to  tLe 
three  fossil  species  noticed  in  his  tables  are  Paris  (2)  and 
London  (1 ),  Eocene  Period  of  Lyell.  A.  elegant  is  noted 
as  a  species  found  in  more  than  one  tertiary  formation ;  and 
Auvergne  and  Cantal  are  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
'  Various  Localities.'  The  locality  of  Ancylus  depreuiu, 
Desh.,  the  fossil  species  recorded  in  the  last  edition  of  La- 
marck, is  the  neienbourhood  of  Versailles  (the  mettliere*). 
Pleurobranchtea.    (Meckel.) 

Generie  Character. — Animal  oval,  elongated,  flat  below, 
convex  above,  pointed  behind :  no  trace  of  a  mantle,  only 
a  slight  long  and  narrow  expansion  of  the  skin  at  the  middle 
of  the  right  side.  Head  very  large,  with  the  mouth  at  the 
extremity  of  a  proboscis.  Two  pairs  of  auriform  tentacles, 
the  anterior  ones  at  the  extremity  of  a  Tnuscular,  transverse, 
frontal  band ;  the  posterior  ones  rather  farther  backward, 
and  very  much  separated  from  each  other.  Foot  very  large, 
more  extended  behind  than  before;  a  single  branchia 
fixed  at  the  right  side,  and  entirely  exposed.  Termination 
of  the  organs  of  generation  in  a  common  tubercle,  in  front 
of  the  branchia ;  the  anus  above  these,  and  in  the  middle 
«f  their  length.    (Rang,  after  De  Blainville.) 


M.  Rang  observes  that  this  genus  is  closely  ftpproxitnated 
to  Pleurobranehut ;  for  it  only  differs  from  it  in  the  absence 
of  the  mantle,  the  disposition  of  the  tentacles,  and  the  place 
oocupied  by  the  anus,  which  is  more  forward  than  in  Fleu- 
robrancAut,  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  both  might  form  one 
division,  adding,  that  M.  de  Blainville  thinks  that  it  is  the 
PleurobraHchut  Baleariau  of  Delaroche,  and  the  type  of 
the  geniu  Cyanogaster  of  Rudolphi. 

Example,  Pleurobranchaa  Meckeli,  Piewobranchidium 
Meektli,  Blainv. 


Pleinobrasehaa  Maekell. 

Pleurobrancbus.    (Cuv.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  oblong,  fleshy,  convex  above 
with  a  very  large  and  overspreading  mantle.  Foot  large, 
equally  outspreading,  and  thus  leaving  a  wide  canal  all 
round  the  body.  Head  distinct,  furnished  with  a  veil 
uniting  on  each  side  with  the  borders  of  the  foot,  and  with 
two  tubular  teptacles,  which  are  split  anteriorly ;  mouth  at 
the  extremity  of  a  proboscis;  branchiae  composed  of  a 
double  row  of  lamellsa,  forming  a  plume  on  the  posterior 
right  side,  between  the  mantle  and  the  foot.  Anus  carried 
by  0  small  tube  behind  the  branchise.  Organs  of  generation 
in  front. 

Shell. — Sometimes  a  rudimentary  membranous  shell, 
with  a  tolerably  distinct  apex,  hidden  in  the  thiekness  of 
the  mantle. 

Such  is  the  definition  of  M.  Rang,  who  includes  Bbr- 
THSLLA  under  the  genus. 
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Pleuiobnichn*,  aida  Tiaw. 

h,  vcii ;  c,  month  at  tha  extremity  of  a  proboaoia :  a,  tentaclai ;  g,  bnnehU« 
A,  oritoe  of  the  ornni  of  ganenitioBi  i,  pgaiHoB  of  tha  anna;  k,  mantis 
/.foot    (Rang.) 

In  the  first  edition  of  Lamarck,  but  one  species,  Pleuro- 
branehut Peronii,  is  noticed.  M.  Rang  remarks  that  the 
species  are  numerous,  but  that  very  few  of  them  have  been 
described.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  Animaux  sant  Ver- 
iibret,  the  number  of  recent  species  recorded  is  seven. 
N6  fossils  are  noticed. 
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Loeatity  a$td  HabtU.—PhtmbraneM  have  been  found  at 
depth*  Twying  from  the  surface  to  30  falhomi  on  rocky 
eouti,  itonea,  and  sea-weeda. 

Exaaple,  Fleurobrcmefuu  relieulatu*.  This  (pedes  is 
not  notieed  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck. 


Shell  of  PlennbnnehiM  membniQieeiu, 
a,  ntenial  viaw;  A,  iatnuil  Ti«v. 

Fossil  Pleurobrancbi. 

Grauwaeke  of  the  Taunus?  Getd.  Trant.,  2nd  series- 
/ol.  ii.,  pi.  xxxiii.?  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (.Genera)  remarks 
that  there  ate  no  fossils  which  can  be  referred  with  certainty 
lo  this  genus. 

Umbrella  (Lam. ;  Gastroplax,  Blainv.). 

Generic  Character. — Animal  oolong,  very  much  de- 
pressed, coDTex  above,  very  flat  and  fleshy  below.  Mantle 
not  much  extended.  Head  not  distinct;  mouth  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  narrow  and  deep  notch  in  front  of  the  foot, 
which  has  thick  edges,  and  is  raised  all  round :  ftnir  ten- 
tacles ;  two  superior,  truncated,  slit,  and  lamelloie  as  it  were 
internally ;  two  smaller,  in  form  of  pediculated  crests,  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth.  Foot  very  large,  spreading  out  on 
all  sides,  smooth  and  flat  Branchite  foliaceous,  disposed 
in  a  cordon  all  along  the  right  side,  and  reaching  even  a 
little  to  the  left  in  passing  by  the  front  Anus  in  the  form 
of  a  small  tube  behind  the  branchiae.  Organs  of  generation 
very  much  approximated,  situated  to  the  right  and  for- 
wards. 

Shell  external,  calcareous,  very  much  depressed,  nearly 
entirely  flat,  irregularly  circular,  slightly  convex  above  and 
concave  below;  apex  excentric,  conical,  and  slightly  inflected ; 
concentrically  striated  and  radiated ;  edge  trenchant,  fixed 
to  the  dorsal  part,  which  it  covers.    (Rang.) 

M.  de  Blainville  described  this  genus  in  the  '  Bulletin 
Philosophique'  (1819),  and  in  the '  Dictionnairedes  Sciences 
Naturetles,  from  a  specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
bad  the  shell  attached  under  the  foot,  probably  by  artifice, 
as  he  observes.  In  his  '  Malacologie '  (1825)  he  notices  the 
error  into  which  he  had  been  led.  Lamarck  was  startled 
at  tbi«  ttninge  anomaly,  and  expressed  his  disbelief  that 
such  could  have  been  the  actual  position  of  the  shell  {Ani- 
maux  *ant  yertibret,  1819),  adding,  that  he  had  been 
sasured  by  M.  Matthieu,  who  had  seen  the  animal  alive  at 
the  Isle  of  France,  that  the  shell  was  really  dorsal.  M. 
Hang's  description  was  taken  from  a  specimen  deposited  by 
M.  Reynaud  in  the  Museum  of  Nat  Hist  at  Paris ;  but  it 


had  lost  its  shell.  M.  Deshayes,  in  the  last  edition  ot  La- 
marck (1836),  remarks  that  he  never  comprehended  nor 
adopted  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Blainville,  on  which  he  com- 
ments with  some  freedom  and  vivacity ;  adding,  that  his 
own  observations,  made  on  the  Mediterranean  species, 
having  the  shell  still  in  its  place,  and  those  of  Delia  Cniaya^ 
had  for  ever  destroyed  that  opinion. 

Locality  and  /foAt'te.— Littoral :  depth,  &c.  much  the 
lame  as  in  Pteurobranchiu. 

Two  species  only  appear  to  be  known,  Umbrella  Indieu 
and  Umorella  Afediterrattea. 

Umbrella  Mediterranea. 

De*cription.—V mhreWa  with  a  flattened  shell ;  tbi  disk 
of  the  lower  surface  not  radiated. 


C«lmn>  M«M«nnM.  iritb  Uia  ihaU  in  Um  ;r«PR  pantioa. 
a.  ibcU :  k  gUb ;  e.  kwd,  Tlavcil  tnm  >bow.    (Hbilliipi.) 
P.C,  No.  1322. 


IjImU  at  UmbnUa  Iidka. 
0,  iBlids  I  b,  oatsfaW. 

Mr.  Swainson  places  Umbrella,  Fleurobranchut,  and  Jteu- 
robranchana  (Pleurobrancheea),  under  the  Pleurobran- 
chime,  his  fifth  sub&mily  of  the  Teeiibranekia  (Sea-Stugt), 
his  fifth  tribe  of  (jastropods,  according  to  the '  Arrangement  * 
at  the  end  of  his  Malacolwy. 

Spiricella.    (Rang. — Fossil  only.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  unknown. 
,  Shell  very  much  flattened,  elongated,  bent  (arquCe),  with 
sharp  edges ;  apex  spiral,  sinistrorsal,  horiiontal,  situated 
backwards  and  to  the  left,  open  on  the  lower  surfiire ;  an 
indistinct  impression,  but  appearing  to  occupy  the  posterior 
part  of  the  shell,  where  it  shows  itself  nearly  parallel  to  the 
border. 

M.  Rang  established  this  genus  in  the  '  Bulletin  of  the 
Linnean  Society  of  Bordeaux'  (1828),  for  a  small  shell 
found  fav  M.  Charles  des  Moulins  in  the  Faluns  of  M£rig- 
nac.  Upon  close  examination,  observes  M.  Rang,  it  pre- 
sents strong  relations  with  Pilsopsis  (vol.  xviii.,  p.  156) ; 
nevertheless  he  had  removed  it  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  that  genus,  because  it  presents  truly  distinct  cbarae- 
ters,  such  as  having  the  borders  of  its  aperture  extremely 
dilated,  so  as  to  form  a  vast  oblong  surface,  which  serves  as 
a  base ;  and  having  the  apex  turned  horizontally,  and  not 
entirely  posterior ;  besides  that  it  appears  to  him  to  have 
belongea  to  a  much  larger  moUusk,  which  had  secreted  it 
for  the  protection  of  a  single  part  of  its  body,  the  branchin 
for  example. 

The  only  specie*  known  to  M.  Rang  is  Spiricella  Un- 
guieulut. 

Siphonaria.    (Sowerby.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  oval,  subdepressed ;  the 
head  subdivided  into  two  equal  lobes,  without  tentacles,  or 
apparent  eyes.*    Borders  of  the    mant?e   crenilated.    A 

«  *«« pott,  M. QaOTi  aweripiioa.     ^^X^^ 

Vot.xxi— sF 
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bMn«hia  ftt  tbrm  of  a  squkre  meubitAA,  in  x\a  ktAtalftmnid 
M  th«irtgbt,  between  the  foot  and  the  mantle. 

Sfieil  palelloid,  elliptical,  with  the  apex  XreU  marked, 
tlightly  to  the  left  and  posterior ;  a  sort  of  canal  or  gutter 
on  the  right  side;  muscular  impression  t>f  a  horse-shoe 
shape,  the  right  lobe  divided  into  two  by  the  canal. 
(Blainv.) 

M.  de  BlainTilla  remarks  that  although  Adanson  has 
placed  this  aniftial  among  the  Patella  (Lepas>,  it  is  evident 
that  it  ought  to  be  a  genus  of  the  order  MoNOPLKtmo- 
bramchiata;  the  divisions  of  the  head  beihg  doubtless 
the  tentacular  auricles :  and  he  refers  it  Without  doubt  to 
those  species  of  RUeUtK  on  which  Mr.  G.  B.  Soworby  esta- 
blished his  genus  Siphonoria.  M.  de  BlainviUe  amnges 
that  genus  accordingly  under  his  Bitelloidea,  between 
Umbrella  and  Tylodina. 

M.  Rang,  who  gives  M.  d«  Blainville'i  description  in 
his  'Manuel,'  observes  that  he  does  not  know  the  animal  of 
Siphonoria,  but  he  remarks  that  he  has  seen  young  PalelUe 
with  the  character  of  Siphonoria,  the  traces  of  which  they 
preserve  in  a  more  advanced  age ;  and  it  is  only  pro- 
visionally that  he  adopts  the  genus  and  assigns  it  a  place 
among  the  Inferahrmtchiata. 

But  the  most  detailed  description  of  the  animal  is  given 
in  the  Zoology  <^tht  AttroUbe  (Quoy  and  Oaimard),  prin- 
cipally from  Stphonaria  DitmtntU. 

The  cephalic  hood  is  described  as  being  very  large,  di- 
vided into  two  equal  lobes,  which  are  rounded  and  provided 
above  with  sessile  eyes,  but  without  any  appearance  of  ten- 
tacles. The  mouth  is  below,  and  the  foot  is  oval  and 
separated  from  the  head  by  a  transverse  furrow.  The 
animal  pours  out  a  viscous  and  whitish  humour  at  pleasure ; 
it  is  overspread  by  a  mantle  with  a  continuous  border,  but 
exposing  on  the  right  a  tongue  which  raises  itself  in  form 
of  a  sucker  to  close  the  common  aperture  of  respiration 
and  depuration ;  It  little  in  tnat  of  this  is  the  aperture  of 
the  female  organ,  and  at  the  right  side  of  the  head  is  that 
of  the  male  organ  at  the  point  where  the  tentacle  would  be 
if  one  existed.  ThMe  two  fepertures  are  to  b«  seen  with 
difficulty. 

When  the  shell  is  removed,  there  are  seen  a  horse-shoe- 
sbaped  muscle  of  attachment  which  is  not  interrupted  ex- 
cept for  a  small  space  on  the  right  at  the  place  of  the 
siphon  ;  a  very  delicate  mantle  which  permits  the  observer 
to  see  a  rather  transverse  branehia,  a.  little  in  the  form  of 
S;  at  its  termination  to  the  left  in  contact  with  the  circular 
muscle,  the  heart  surrounded  by  a  viscous  organ ;  and  more 
backward,  the  rectum  leaning  upon  the  uterus.  The 
branchial  cavity  is  long  transversely,  but  of  small  width 
from  behind  forwards.  Its  aperture  is  round.  The  buccal 
mass  is  large,  rounded,  bilobated,  provided  backwards  with 
a  small  bladder  as  in  the  slug,  and  with  a  lingual  riband 
with  transverse  denticles ;  two  rather  coasiderwle  salivary 
glands  open  into  the  OBsopbagus.  The  stomach  which  fol- 
lows is  but  little  distinguished  from  the  OBsephagus;  the 
intestine  makes  a  circumvolution  in  the  liver,  and  is  forth- 
with directed  to  the  right;  the  rectum,  which  is  always' 
more  narrowed,  oontrarv  to  the  usual  structure  in   the 

greater  part  of  the  mollusks,  goes  along  the  side  of  the 
ranchia,  and  opens  upon  the  border  of  the  pulmonary 
tongue.  The  liver  has  at  least  four  lobes  :  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  separate,  and  partially  embrace  the  intestine. 
Entirely  behind  and  a  little  to  the  right,  the  ovary  is  affixed 
to  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  liver;  its  twisted  oviduct  goes 
under  the  uterus,  which  has  a  bagpipe  form,  and  the  neck 
of  which  opens  a  little  in  front  of  the  branchial  sucker. 
On  this  viscus,  a  little  turned  upon  itself,  is  applied  the 
canal  of  the  bladder  proper  to  many  of  the  pulmoniferous 
mollusks,  the  use  of  wliicn  is  unknown.  It  is  believed  tliat 
its  aperture  is  blended  with  that  of  the  uterus.  Above  the 
digestive  viscera  and  near  the  head  is  the  testicle,  a  rounded 
mass,  with  a  long  deferent  conduit  folded  back  upon  itself 
communicating  with  b  rather  long  intromittent  organ  re- 
curved into  a  hook,  having  a  retractor  muscle,  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  place  of  its  exit  at  the  side  of  the  right  lobe  of 
the  head;  the  exciting  organ  did  not  appear  to  the  de- 
scribers  to  exist  in  all  the  species,  or  at  least  it  was  so 
small  that  they  couia  not  recognise  it  in  the  middle  of  that 
mass  of  viscera  heaped  one  over  the  other.  The  biain, 
placed  behind  the  ossopbagus,  is  formed  of  two  very  distant 
ganglia,  uniled  by  an  upper  cord;  the  lower,  completing 
the  circle,  escapea  the  observer;  from  it  passed  a  number 
of  cords  foi  the  head,  two  among  them,  very  distinct,  go  to 


the  «m ;  often  tto  Elected  baekwafds  tat  the  visew*.  the 

foot  KC. 

M.  de  Blainville  had  previously  feond  in  the  platn  of 
the  great  work  on  Egypt  the  figure  of  an  animal  of  St- 
phonaria, but.  as  it  was  unaccompanied  by  deseription,  it 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  most  naturalists.  M.  Deshayes 
states,  that  having  been  long  struck  by  the  non-symmetry 
of  the  shells  belonging  to  this  genus,  and  having  remarked 
the  partioula.  eharaeters  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
patellte,  he  baa  formed,  ever  since  1825,  in  his  collection, 
a  small  group  for  those  species ;  but  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
was  the  toologiBt  who,  in  his  G«n«ra,establi»bed  (his  genus, 
now  universally  adopted. 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  Siphonoria  a  subgenus  of  Patella, 
arranging  it  in  his  third  tribe,  '  Scutibranehia,  The  JUm- 
pets.'    iilalacxtlogy.) 

Locality  and  AoMfe.— Littoral :  depth,  &o.  much  the 
same  as  in  Pleurobranchut  and  VtmreUa.  Brazil,  the 
West  Indies,  Senegal,  and  Tristan  d'Aeunha.  (Sowerby.) 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  makes  the  number  of  living 
species  of  Siphonoria  twenty-one,  and  that  of  the  fossil 
species  riertiary)  three.  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
the  number  of  living  species  recorded  ts  nineteen. 

b  a 


Shell  ot  9t|>lioiiaiU  Sipho. 
A,  ontsMp;  b,  iniMo. 


■pcoiM  of  Si^honarU,  with  (Iw  aainMl  in  Oie  AM.    1, 
Z,  Ventral  vieir.    a,  breathing  iiperiure 


Lateral  vie* 
b,  head;  c,  mantle. 


FoasiL  SipAoAamjb. 

The  number  o(  fbsail  species  (tertiary)  stated  in  the 
tables  af  M.  DeBh«ye«  is,  as  we  have  seen,  three.  The 
sole  looality  given  is  Sicily,  for  one  species  only.  In  the 
iMt  edition  of  Lamarck  the  number  of  fossil  species  ro- 
oorded  is  two,  both  from  Dux. 

SEMIQtJ  AVER,  a  musital  character,  (brmed  of  a  crot- 
chet with  two  hooka  added  at  the  extremity  of  the  stem,  end 
is  in  dunttion  ii  of  a  aefflibreve.    Kx.  c 


SEMI'RAMIS,  a  queen  of  Assyria,  who,  according  to 
some,  reigned  about  2000,  or,  according  to  others,  about 
1290  B.C.  Her  wholfc  history,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us, 
is  scarcely  anything  but  a  mass  of  fables.  She  is  said  to 
have  been  the  daugntar  of  the  goddess  Derceto,  and  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty  and  wisdom.  (Died.,  il.  4.)  She  became 
the  wife  of  Onnes,  who  served  in  the  army  of  Ninus,  first 
king  of  Assyria,  and  followed  her  husband  in  the  expedition 
of  the  king  agaitut  Bactra.  Semiramis  showed  the  king 
bow  be  might  gain  possession  of  the  town.  He  followed 
her  advice,  and  waa  victorious,  and,  being  no  less  charmed 
with  her  beauty  than  with  her  judgment,  he  made  her  his 
wife,  whereupon  her  former  husband,  in  despair,  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  (Diod.,  iL  6.)  After  a  reign  of  fifty-twu 
years,  Ninus  died,  or,  according  to  others,  be  was  murdered 
by  his  own  wife  Semiramis  (Aelian,  Var.  Hitt.,  vii.  I),  and 
left  a  son  Ninyas.  According  to  some  writers  Semiramis 
took  possession  of  the  throne  by  the  right  of  succession  ; 
according  to  others,  she  assumed  the  dress  and  appearance 
of  her  son  Ninyas,  and  deceived  her  subjects,  in  this  dis- 
guise, until  she  had  accomplished  such  wonderful  deeds 
that  sbo  thought  it  supcrSuous  to  conceal  herself.  She  is 
said  to  have  built  Babylon  and  to  have  adorned  it  with  tha 
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most  extnordiDar;  splendour,  and,  all  tbia  in  a  yery  short 
time.  Sbs  also  built  several  other  town^  on  the  Euphrat«g 
and  Tigris,  to  promote  commerce  among  her  subjects. 
(Diod,  ii.  7-11.)  On  the  main  road  in  her  dominions  she 
•reeled  an  obolisk,  130  feet  high,  and  laid  out  a  magnificent 
park  near  Mount  Bagistanum,  in  Media,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  she  caused  to  be  cut  o.u  the  face  of  the  rock 
her  owa  figure  and  those  of  a  hundired  of  bet  attendants, 
with  Assyrian  inscriptions.  She  is  moreoxar  said  to  have 
formed  a  large  lake  to  receive  the  overtlowing  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  have  laid  out  several  olW  parks  near  the  town 
of  Chaunn,  to  have  emhelliabed  Kehatana,  to  have  provided 
that  town  with  water  from  Mount  Qroatea,  and  to  have  out 
a  high  road  through  Moutkt  Zarcaaun-  All  these  things 
were  done  at  her  oommaud.  while  she  was  traversing  her  own 
dominions  with  a  numerous  army.  She  left  monuments  of 
her  greatne&s  and  power  in  every  place  that  she  visited. 
(Died.,  iL  14;  Zonar.,  Lex.,  ii.  1 637.)  From  Persia  she  turned 
to  the  west,  and  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Libya  and 
^Athiopia.  She  also  made  war  against  au  Indian  king.  Sta- 
brobates.  with  a  great  army  a«d  a  fleet  on  the  river  Indus. 
(Diod.,  iL  16,  &C.)  Seviramis  was  at  first  successful,  and 
numerous  towns  submitted  to  her,  but  at  last  sha  was 
wounded  by  the  king,  and  entirely  defeated  in  battle.  A«> 
cording  to  some  tradiiiona  she  escaped  to  her  own  oountty, 
with  scarcely  the  third  part  of  her  army ;  according  to  olhen, 
she  fell  io  the  battle ;  and  a  third  tradition  states  that  soon 
after  her  return  she  was  murdered  by  her  own  son  NinyM. 
Some  also  believed  that  aha  had  suddenly  disappeared  front 
the  earth,  and  returned  to  heaven.    (Died.,  it  20.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  history  of  tha  achievements  of 
Semiramis  is  monstrously  exaggerated  in  tbeae  traditiooa. 
With  the  exception  of  her  name  and  the  fact  that  she  and 
her  husband  were  the  founders  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy^ 
there  ia  soarcelv  anything  historical  in  them.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  Assyrian  empire  at  thi«  early  period  extended 
much  farther  vest  than  the  Euphrates. 

Herodotus  (I  184)  mentions  Sewiramia  aa  a  queen  of 
BabyloD,  and  says  that  she  dawned  in  tbe  river,  which 
before  that  time  overflowed  the  country.  But  according  to 
his  calculation  she  mustbave  lived  about  two  centuries  bs- 
fore  Cyrus,  and  we  mvkst  tbereibce  either  suppose  that  he  is 
strangely  mistaken  in  his  chronology,  or  that  he  >•  speaking 
of  a  later  queen  of  the  nasaa  of  S^viramia.  (J.  Sealiger, 
Ad  Ckron.  Euteb.  a.  dlxxxui.) 

Remains  of  very  antient  buildings,  with  inscriptions  in 
cuneiform  characters,  which  are  said  to  relate  to  Xhfi 
history  of  Semiramis,  are  found  at  Wan,  whieh  ia  called 
by  the  Armeiliaiu  '  the  City  of  Semiramis.'  Tbase  rums 
and  inscriptions  were  examined,  in  1827,  by  Sabula  of 
Giessen. 

SEMITONE,  an  interval  in  muaio,  wboae  ratia  ia  16: 16, 
as  ccS. 

SEMLER.  J.  S.    [RAnoNAXiaif.] 

SEMLIN  is  a  fortified  town  in  Slavonia,  in  the  Peter- 
wardin  district  of  the  military  frontier.  It  ia  situated  in 
44°  SO'  N.  lat.  and  20°  30'  £.  fong.,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube  at  its  confluence  with  the  Save,  on  the  declivity 
of  a  mountain  (^posite  to  the  Turkish  ibrtreas  of  Belgrade, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Save.  It  consists  of  the 
inner  town  and  the  suburb  Fransenstbal,  and  has  9i300  in- 
habitants (aeeording  to  Je^kny,  12,0OOX  among  ^om  are  a 
few  Jews.  In  tha  inner  town  there  are  some  good  streets 
with  stone  houses,  but  on  the  wbote  it  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  place.  There  are  one  Roman  Catbolio  church, 
four  Roman  Catholio  chapels,  two  Greek  ohurebes,  on* 
synagogue,  a  German,  a  Greek,  and  an  Illyrian  school,  an 
hospital,  and  a  Giermaa  theatre.  Semlin  is  tha  seat  of  a 
Greek  protopapas,  and  the  residence  of  the  Austrian  com- 
mander of  the  district.  Semlin  has  been  chiefly  reiaatk- 
able  as  being  the  main  point  of  communication  between  tha 
Austrian  and  Turkish  dongrinions,  and  eoataining  the 
greatest  quarantine  establishment  on  the  Austrian  frontier-. 
This  establishment  cottsists  of  a  great  quadranele  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  in  a  meadow  between 
Semlin  and  Belgrade,  containing  stone  houses  and  large 
warehouses.  At  the  east  end  of  the  town  is  the  great 
market-place,  where  two  rows  of  palisades  separate  the 
dealers,  to  prevent  any  hazardous  communioatioo.  The 
transit  trade  is  very  important  i  the  exports  to  Turkey,  Bo- 
hemia, andMoratia  are  wooUen  etoths,  porcelain,  and  glsM  j 
the  imports  ftom  Turkey  are  eotton-yani,  Morocco  leather, 
hareskiu,  lambskiaa,  hooey,  and  mewsahanni  nipea.    Tfa* 


inbabitaots  are  chiefly  Servians,  who  settled  there  when 
Belgrade  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1739,  and  the 
Servian  language  is  generally  spoken ;  tb«  German  haw- 
ever  is  nearly  as  general. 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written  vie  learn  from  Vienna 
that  the  quarantine  establishment  between  Servia,  Mol- 
davia, and  Wallachia,  and  the  other  Turkish  provinces, 
having  been  proved  by  several  years'  experience  to  be  per- 
fectly eflicient,  the  quacantine  hetween  those  three  princi- 
palUies  and  Austria  is  to  he  abolished,  or  at  laast  QUfib 
relaxed  in  strictness. 

SEMNOON.    rPsRaiA.1 

SEMNOPiTHE'CUS.  M.  F.  Guvier's  name  for  »  g«ms 
of  Moakeys. 

Generic  CAorocter,— Canines  much  longer  than  the  in- 
cisors. Head  round  i  facial  angle  more  open  than  that  o. 
the  orang's ;  face  flat.  Limbs  very  long  in  proportion  to  the 
body ;  anterior  thumbs  very  short.  Cbeek-poucheasmall  or 
null.    Callosities.    Tail  very  long  and  »)«nd*r. 

Dental  formula: — 

4  Iwl  &->5 

Incisors,--;  canines,  - — r ;  molars,  - — j  =  32. 
4  1^1  0^0 


TmIIi  at  S«BMfil)ie«iM.    (F.  On.) 

M.  F.  Cuvier  observes  that  the  canines  are  often  much 
larger  than  the  rest  of  the  teeth,  and  consequently  than 
they  are  here  represented.  This  is  exemplifled  in  the  case 
of  Semnnpiiheeu*  Mmtnu. 

We  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  value  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  not  only  as  a  physiological  guide,  but  as 
a  zoological  test  in  the  discrimination  of  genera.  Mr, 
Ogilby,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  interesting  Natural  Hit- 
tor^  of  Monkeys,  Opoisumi,  and  Lemurs*  (we  anxiously 
kx>k  for  the  second),  well  observes,  that  up  to  the  time  of 
the  observations  which  we  are  about  to  cite,  the  title  of  the 
genus  to  the  rnnk  of  a  natural  and  scientiflo  group  rested 
upon  a  Tery  insecure  foundation ;  'but,'  adds  Mr.  Ogilby, 
*tbe  beautiful  observations  in  question  at  once  establisihed  it 
upon  the  bafiis  of  important  and  influential  characters,  and 
fully  entitle  it  to  the  rank  which  it  occupies  among  the  na- 
tural genera  of  the  quadrumanous  family.' 

Professor  Otto  had  observed,  in  the  dissection  of  Semno- 
pitfieeui  leucoprymnu*  {Cercopitheeus leucoprymnus.  Otto), 
that  the  stomach  was  of  extraordinary  capacity.t  and  he 
referred  it,  with  a  mark  of  doubt,  to  the  genus  Cercnpithe- 
etu,  under  which  title  it  appears  in  the  Manuel  of  M. 
LcMon. 

In  1833  the  dissection  of  two  species  iVom  the  colieetioo 


•  ISmo..  LwdoB.  1838. 
t '  Mtora  Ada  Aoadem's  Curiasoram,'  toL 
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of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  (Semnopithtd  Entel- 
bu  and/a«cuwfart>)  enabled  Frofetsor  Owen  to  lay  before 
that  Society  the  valuable  paper  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Zooiogteal  Traniaetton*. 

l^fessor  Owen  remarks  that  the  genus  Semnopitheetu, 
which  in  the  system  of  Cnvier  ranks  only  fifth  in  the  de- 
scending scale  from  man,  is  of  late  formation,  and  not  en- 
tirely the  result  of  newly  discovered  materials.  On  the 
contrary,  several  species  were  for  a  long  time  ranked  with 
the  Otimotu,  in  which  the  stomach  is  of  the  usual  simple 
construction ;  and  the  Professor  does  not  omit  to  notice  how 
slight  is  the  essential  toological  character — an  additional 
tubercle  on  the  last  molar  of  the  lower  jaw — which  distin- 
guishes genera  presenting  such  wide  difTcrences  in  the  most 
important  of  their  vital  organs. 

The  larger  of  the  two  stomacln  which  formed  the  sub- 
jects of  IVofessor  Owen's  examination  was  taken  from  a 
flill-grown  female  Etitetlui  Monkey  (Semnopilheeut  Entel- 
lui,  F.  Cuv.)  which  measured  from  the  end  of  the  no^  to 
the  root  of  the  tail  I  foot  8  inches.  The  admeasurements  of 
the  stomach,  distended  and  dried,  were — 

Ft.   In.  Lin. 

lisngth  along  the  greater  curvature  begin- 
ning at  Uie  left  extremity  .270 

Length  along  the  lesser  curvature  .  .10    0 

Greatest  circumference,  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  eardia  .  .  .10    6 

Smallest  circumference  (at  about  two  inches 
firom  the  })yA>rM)  .  .  .    0    3    S 

Professor  Owen  states  that  this  stomach  may  be  regarded  as 
consisting  of  three  divisions: — 1st,  a  cardiac  pouch,  with 
smooth  and  simple  parietei,  slightly  bifid  at  the  extremity ; 
2nd,  a  middle  very  wide  and  sacculated  portion ;  and  3rd,  a 
narrow  elongated  canal,  sacculated  at  its  commencement, 
•nd  of  simple  structure  towards  its  termination.  The  latter 
division,  from  its  greater  vascularity,  and  the  more  abundant 
distribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  upon  it,  is  re- 
garded by  the  Professor  as  the  true  digestive  stomach.  The 
preceding  divisions  appeared  to  him  to  be  preparatory  recep- 
tacles or  reservoirs. 

The  oMopAci^iM  was  found  to  enter  into  the  left  or  cardiac 
division,  which  is  separated  from  the  middle  division  by  a 
well-marked  constriction.  The  diameter  of  this  aperture 
of  communication,  when  the  stomach  was  forcibly  oilated, 
did  not  exceed  two  inches ;  so  that  it  seems  to  Professor 
Owen  highly  probable  that  when  no  distending  force 
operates  upon  this  part,  the  circular  fibres  which  surround 
the  constriction  may,  by  the  act  of  contraction,  render  the 
separation  complete,  and  thus  render  the  cardiac  pouch  a 
distinct  cavity.  A  similar  tendency  to  a  separation  of  the 
cardiac  from  the  pyloric  moiety  of  the  stomach  has  been 
observed  to  exist,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  stomachs  of 
a  much  more  simple  structure,  as  in  those  of  man  and  the 
Carnivora.  It  is  probably  the  possession  of  this  power  in  a 
greater  degree,  continues  the  Professor,  that  enables  some 
men  to  regurgitate  at  will  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  or  to  ruminate.  [Ruwinants,  vol.  xx.,  p.  223.] 
Such  an  action,  he  observes,  is  therefore  still  more  likely 
to  take  place,  occasionally  at  least,  in  animals  which  possess 
the  complicated  stomach  of  the  Senrnopithed  ;  and  there  is, 
he  remarks,  a  provision  in  these  stomachs  for  the  passage  of 
ruminated  food,  or  such  as  is  of  a  fluid  or  easily  digestible 
nature,  directly  into  the  second  or  sacculated  division.  A 
ridge  was  continued  along  the  pyloric  side  of  the  cardiao 
orifice  obliquely  to  the  ibid  in  the  middle  division,  which 
was  situated  beyond  the  constriction ;  a  second  ridge  was 
continued  from  the  right  side  of  the  eardia  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  teptvm  that  separates  the  cardiac  from  the  mid- 
dle compartment ;  and,  conseauently,  between  these  ridges 
a  shallow  canal  was  continued  from  the  CBSopbagus  to  the 
middle  division  of  the  stomach.  Professor  Owen  observes, 
that  supposing  the  circular  fibres  which  form  the  two  ridges 
to  contract  simultaneously  with  those  forming  the  constric- 
tion above,  the  communication  between  the  cssophagus  and' 
middle  division  of  the  stomach  would  in  such  case  be  cut 
off ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  those  fibres  were  relaxed, 
the  food,  and  especially  liquid  food,  would  pass  along  the 
oblique  canal  directly  into  the  middle  compartment.  Longi- 
tudinal fibres  were  continued  &om  the  (esophagus  upon 
the  cardiac  division ;  but  thev  gradually  converged  towards 
its  left  extremity,  anid  then  M^an  to  be  collected  into  the 
nairow  band  whieh  tiavanod  ne«rly  the  whole  of  the  greater 


curvature  of  the  atomach.  The  extremity  of  the  ckrdiao 
division  was  thus  slightly  indented,  reminding  the  observer 
of  the  similar  but  more  marked  division  of  the  same  part 
of  the  stomach  in  the  Kangaroo,  which  in  other  respects 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Semnopithecuf. 
The  length  of  the  cardiac  division  was  three  inches,  and  ita 
greatest  diameter  three  inches  and  four  lines.  The  second 
or  middle  compartment  of  the  stomach  was  composed  of  a 
double  series  of  taeemli  of  different  sizes,  puckered  up  up- 
on the  longitudinal  band  above  mentioned.  Some  of  these 
taeeuU  were  three  inches  in  diameter,  others  one  inch. 
They  were  formed  principally  at  the  expense  of  the  ante- 
rior pariettt  of  the  stomach,  and  were  eleven  in  number. 
The  gepta  by  which  they  were  divided  from  each  other  were 
of  a  semilunar  form,  and  projected  into  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  to  the  extent  of  half  an  inch,  and  a  few  to  that  of 
an  inch.  The  length  of  this  part  of  the  stomach  in  a 
straight  line  was  S)  inches,  and  i^  greatest  diameter  S 
inches.  The  third  or  pyloric  division  of  the  stomach  com- 
menced a  httle  to  the  right  of  the  oesophagus,  wliere  the  se- 
cond longitudinal  band  began.  It  was  a  nairow  and  almost 
cylindrical  canal,  gradually  diminishing  in  diameter  to  the 
pylorut,  bent  in  a  sigmoid  form,  and  terminating  by  mak- 
ing a  complete  turn  upon  itselt  It  was  only  this  part  of 
the  stomach  which  was  puckered  up  on  the  two  bands 
above-described.  The  gaceuli  thus  formed  were  however 
by  no  means  so  large  or  so  completely  separated  from  each 
other  as  in  the  preceding  division  ;  and  they  became  gra- 
dually less  distinct  to  within  5  inches  of  the  pylontt,  where 
they  ceased  altogether.  A  similar  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  gaceuli  was  observable  in  the  stomach  of  the  Kan- 

Caroo.  The  whole  length  of  this  division,  taken  midway 
etween  the  two  curvatures,  was  I  foot  6  inches ;  its  greatest 
diameter  was  2  inches,  and  its  smallest  1  inch.  Professor 
Owen  guards  against  the  inference  that,  in  considering  this 
stomach  as  being  made  up  of  three  principal  divisions,  he  is 
to  be  understood  as  supposing  them  to  be  equally  distinct 
with  the  different  cavities  of  a  ruminant  or  cetaceous  sto- 
mach. They  were  not  characterised  by  any  essential  differ- 
ence of  structure,  for  none  of  tbem  possessed  a  cuticular 
lining.  The  three  divisions  were  -however  suiBeiently  ob- 
vious to  justify  their  separate  consideration  for  the  facility 
of  the  description  of  so  complicated  an  organ. 

In  another  species  (.Semnoptthfctt*  faseieulari*,  the  Croo 
of  Sumatra,  and  S.cofnatof.Desm.)  examined  byMr.Owen, 
the  stomach  presented  precisely  the  same  structure  as  the 
preceding.  Its  dimensions  however  were  not  quite  so  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  The  individual  ex- 
amined was  younger  than  the  Enielbu  whose  stomach  is 
above  described. 

Professor  Owen  remarks,  that  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 

Sroportionate  size  of  the  stomach  in  these  animals,  some 
ifferenoes  are  met  with  in  the  disposition  of  the  other  vis- 
cera of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  liver,  instead  of  crossing 
the  epigastric  to  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  exten£ 
downwards  fh>m  the  right  hypochondriac  to  the  right  lum- 
bar recion,  the  whole  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  abdomen, 
with  the  epigastric  region  being  occupied  by  the  enormous 
stomach.  The  Uver  is  proportionately  smaller  in  SetnTto- 
pitheeug  than  in  Cercomtheeug  or  Maeaeu*.  The  spleen  is 
of  a  more  triangular  shape,  and  is  attached  to  the  omentum 
continued  from  the  left  side  of  the  stomach.  The  panereag, 
on  the  contrary,  is  fmportionately  larger  than  in  those 
genera.  Both  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  secretions  enter 
the  duodenum  together,  about  three  inches  firom  the  py- 
lorug :  were  it  not  for  the  insertion  of  these  ducts,  Mr.  Owen 
observes  that  one  might  almost  suppose  that  what  has  been 
regarded  as  the  true  stomach  was  a  portion  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal. 

The  Professor  ftirther  remarks,  that  with  so  complicated 
a  ttomacfa,  it  might  also  be  expected  that  the  intestines 
would  not  be  so  long  as  in  those  Monketft  which  have  a 
simple  stomach ;  this  however,  he  observes,  is  not  the  case, 
the  small  intestines  being  longer  in  proportion  to  the  body 
in  Semnopitheau  than  in  either  Ceroopttheeut  or  Macacut, 
the  ratio  being  respectively  as  8  to  1,  6^  to  1,  and  4  to  1. 
Professor  Owen  points  out  that  in  this  respect  the  latter 
genus  evidently  manifests  its  closer  approximation  to  the 
carnivorous  type.  As  in  all  the  preceding  animals  the  intes- 
tines were  prepared  for  admeasurement  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Professor  Owen  believes  that  the  relative  proportions 
may  be  relied  on,  and  he  mentions  this  because  the  admea- 
surements given  by  M.  Otto,  of  the  Semnopithecug  leueo' 
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yrymnut,  would  Imd  to  the  eonelnsion  that  the  intettiusl 
canal  was  much  shorter. 

'  What  then,'  asks  Profesior  Owen,  *  are  the  natural 
habits  and  food  of  this  genus  ?  Will  ftiture  obaerrers  of 
these  Slow  Monktyt,  as  M.  F.  Cuvier  denominates  them,  be 
able  to  ascertain  that  their  natural  food  is  more  strictly  ve- 
getable than  that  of  the  Ctreoptthtd,  &c.  ?  And  that,  like 
the  Sioth*  of  the  New  Continent,  so  remarkable  for  their 
complex  stomachs,  they  also  crop  the  tender  shoots  and 
leaves  of  the  trees  in  which  thev  nabitually  reside?  Cereo- 
pithed  and  Maeaci  are  provided  by  nature  with  receptacles 
(the  cheek-pouches)  for  storing  away  Ql-gotten  food,  nastily 
plucked  from  the  cultivated  grounds  which  they  invade,  and 
which  they  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  off  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, and  masticate  and  prepare  for  digestion  in  a  place  of 
safely.  The  complicated  stomachs  of  the  timid  Rwmnant* 
are  adapted  to  a  similar  end,  allowing  them  to  accumulate 
their  requisite  quantity  of  herbage  from  exposed  pastures, 
which  they  then  carry  off  to  more  secure  situations,  and  re- 
masticate  at  leisure.  Now,  in  the  SemnopUkeei  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  cheek-pouches  are  very  small,  or  are 
wanting  altogether.  I  have  often  fed  the  BnUtUut  Monkey 
with  nuts,  and  have  observed  that  while  his  more  fortunate 
neighbours  the  Grun  Monhei/  (GercopUhecue  Sabaut, 
Geoff.)  and  Chinese  bonnetted  Monkey  (Maeaeu*  Sinieut, 
Lac^p.)  were  stowing  them  quickly  away  by  the  do*en  into 
their  cheek-pouches,  he  could  not  cram  more  than  two  in 
the  same  situation,'  and  was  equally  averse  to  swallowing 
anything  but  the  kemeL  In  this  ease  the  complicated 
stomach  did  not  serve  him  as  a  substitute;  but  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  it  may  compensate  for  the  want  of  cheek- 
pDuene*  when  be  is  in  a  situation  to  collect  together  a  quan- 
tity of  soft  fruits  or  herbs.  In  the  eardens  of  the  Society 
the  Semnopithed  which  have  been  tnere  exhibited  are  fed 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  ifonAey#;  and 
the  keepers  have  not  observed  anything  like  rumination  in 
them.  In  both  the  species  which  I  have  dissected  where 
illness  and  gradual  decay  preceded  death,  the  stomachs 
were  almost  empty.'    (1833.) 

Mr.  Ogilby  refers  to  the  observation  previously  made  by 
Warmb,  in  his  description  of  the  Kahctu,  remarking  that 
Wurmb  does  not  indeed  enter  into  any  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  complications,  but  that  his  expressions, '  that 
the  stomach  of  the  Kahau  was  of  unusually  large  sixe,  and 
of  a  very  irregular  form,'  can  apply  only  to  the  appearance 
since  detected  as  generally  characteristic  of  this  organ  in 
the  Semnopithed.  This  observation,  be  adds,  had  been 
lately  confirmed  by  Mr.  Martin,  in  a  description  of  the 
stomach  of  the  Kahau.  The  latter,  whose  paper  will  be 
found  in  the  Proceedingt  qf  the  Zoological  Society  (1837), 
also  refers  to  Wurmb's  short  notice,  and  fully  describes  the 
complicated  stomach  as  well  as  the  intestines,  of  which  the 
small  were  18  feet  in  length,  and  the  large  6  feet  2  inches. 
[Nasalis.]  M.  Ogilby  further  observes  that  the  same 
structure  of  stomach  has  been  since  shown  to  exist  in  iSmi- 
nopithecua  Maurut,  in  the  Douc  (S.  Nenueut),  and  in  S. 
tucullaius;  so  that  we  are  now  certain  of  its  being  common 
to  seven  species  of  the  genus,  and  may  conclude  with  every 
probability  that  it  extends  to  all  the  others.  He  alludes  to 
the  hexoars  reported  by  many  travellers  to  exist  in  the 
stomachs  and  intestines  of  the  Asiatic  monkeys,  as  con- 
firmatory of  Professor  Owen's  views,  and  adds  that  the 
bezoars  produced  by  the  monkeys  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
ind  which  can  scarcely  belong  to  a  genus  different  from  the 
Semnopithed,  are  described  as  being  smaller,  rounder,  and 
more  powerful  in  their  qualities  than  those  obtained  from 
ruminating  animals.  '  It  is  certain  at  least,'  continues  Mr. 
Ogilby, '  that  they  are  more  highly  prized  by  Eastern  nations, 
and  the  fact  of  their  production,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  complicated  form  of  the  stomach,  in  two  groups  of  mam- 
mals, in  other  respects  so  widely  separated  from  one  an- 
other, offers  a  curious  and  interesting  analogy  between  the 
semnopithecs  and  ruminants,  and  an  additional  argument 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  advanced  by  Professor  Owen.' 
Mr.  Ogilby  further  remarks  that  the  teeth  of  the  Semnopi- 
thed present  analogous  modifications  to  those  which  have 
been  above  described  as  characteristic  of  their  stomachs. 
Tbe  number  of  the  teeth,  as  well  as  their  composition,  are 
indeed,  he  observes,  the  same  as  in  all  the  Simi<e,h\xi  their 
form,  he  adds,  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  othet 
monkeys,  and,  like  so  many  other  details  of  their  structure, 
approximates  them  more  nearly  to  the  gibbons.  '  In  the 
eercopitbecs  and  baboons,'  says  Mr.  Ogilby  in  continuation. 


'  the  molar  or  cheek  teeth  are  extremely  tuberenlons,  and 
present  a  number  of  mammilated  points,  whieh  are  scarcely 
ever  worn  down  by  the  effects  of  detrition;  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  these  same  teeth  in  the  semnopitheca  become  tri- 
turated at  an  early  period,  so  as  to  present  a  hollow  cavity 
in  tbe  centre.  This  betokens  a  corresponding  motion  in  the 
javrs  in  the  act  of  mastication,  that  is  to  say,  a  longitudinal 
grinding  motion  from  front  to  rear,  dnring  the  continuance 
of  which  the  teeth  rub  against  and  wear  one  another  down. 
Now  sueh  a  motion  is  clearly  unnecessary  to  an  animal 
which  lives  upon  nuts  or  soft  pulpy  fhiits,  which  require 
only  to  be  bruised  by  opening  and  shutting  the  mouth 
alternately,  and  not  ground  by  rolling  the  jaws  upon  one 
another ;  its  existence  therefbre  in  the  semnopithecs  seems 
to  betoken  some  peculiarities  in  the  regimen  of  these  ani- 
mals, with  which  we  are  at  present  unacquainted,  more 
especially  when  taken  in  coi^unction  with  the  modiflcations 
already  noticed  as  existing  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  curious  and  interesting  subject  will 
attract  tne  attention  of  some  of  our  numerous  countrymen 
resident  in  India,  many  of  whom  are  well  qualified  to  inves- 
tigate it,  and  who  have  already  enriched  the  soology  of  that 
country  with  many  valuable  observations.' 

The  other  zoological  characters  of  this  genus  are  thus 
graphically  given  by  tbe  same  author,  in  the  same  work : 
*  The  extremities  of  the  semnopithecs  are  of  great  length, 
compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  body.  This  is  another 
instance  in  which  the  semnopithecs  resemble  the  gibbons, 
as  well  as  in  the  slender  and  elongated  form  of  the  body 
itself;  but  there  is  this  remarkable  distinction,  that,  whilst 
the  anterior  pair  of  extremities  in  the  gibbons  is  beyond  dl 
proportion  longer  than  the  posterior,  the  proportions  are 
reversed  in  the  semnopithecs,  and  it  is  tbe  posterior  extre- 
mities which  exceed  the  anterior  in  length.  Still  the  dis- 
proportion is  by  no  means  so  great  as  that  which  exists  in 
the  gibbons,  nor  does  it  in  the  slightest  degree  impede  the 
quadruped  motion  of  the  animals,  when  they  are  forced  to 
resort  to  that  mode  of  progression  ;  but  it  becomes  an  addi- 
tional  evidence,  particularly  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  traits,  of  tne  superior  development  of  the  abdominal 
over  the  pectoral  members,  and  the  consequent  degradation 
of  the  animals  in  the  scale  of  existence.  This  evidence  is 
still  further  strengthened  by  the  very  limited  development 
of  the  thumb  on  the  anterior  extremities,  whieh,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  scarcely  exceeds  the  tuberculous  form,  and 
enters  but  slightly  into  the  functions  of  prehension  and 
manipulation :  thus,  as  it  were,  preparing-  the  way  for  its 
entire  disappearance  in  the  colobs.  [(Globus.]  The  organ 
consists  nevertheless  of  the  ordinary  number  of  phalanges 
of  which  it  is  composed  in  other  cases  ;  but  they  are  greatly 
abridged  in  their  dimensions,  both  as  regards  thickness  and 
length,  and  form  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  rather  im- 
moderate development  which  marks  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  tails  likewise  are  much  longer  in  the  semnopi- 
thecs than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  monkeys.  Though  slender 
however,  they  possess  a  very  considerable  degree  of  mus- 
cular power,  and  enter  as  a  very  important  constituent  into 
the  motions  and  progression  of  the  animals.  When  at  rest 
and  unemployed,  they  are  allowed  to  hang  down  perpendi 
cularly,  and,  from  their  great  leneth,  which  considerably 
exceeds  that  of  the  animal's  body,  nave  a  very  droll  effect, 
which  is  heightened  by  the  natural  apathy  and  imperturb- 
able gravity  of  the  creatures  themselves.  This,  when  un- 
employed, is  their  natural  position.  They  exhibit  the  very 
picture  of  sadness  and  melancholy,  and  appeu  as  if  perfectly 
regardless  of  everything  that  passes  around  them ;  but  when 
roused  or  excited,  they  are  nevertheless  capable  of  the  most 
surprising  exertions,  and  astonish  the  spectator  by  a  rapidity, 
variety,  and  precision  of  movements,  which  could  scarcely 
be  anticipated  from  creatures  apparently  so  apathetic  in 
mind  and  delicate  in  body.  They  are  in  reality  &r  from 
meriting  the  name  of  Slow  monkeys,  which  some  zoologists 
have  given  them ;  their  slowness  is  exhibited  in  disposition 
lather  than  in  action,  and  is  an  attribute  of  character  rather 
than  of  structure.  When  young  they  are  readily  domesti- 
cated ;  but  being  less  petulant,  curious,  and  restless  tlian 
the  eercopitbecs  and  baboons,  are  supposed  to  exhibit  less 
intelligence,  though  their  mental  qualities,  as  well  as  their 
physical  structure,  closely  assimilate  them  to  the  real  apes: 
the  old  males  become  morose,  sullen,  and  mischievous.' 

From  the  anatomical  details  above  noticed  it  appears  that 

so  far  <Tom  there  being  any  ground  for  separating  the  Kahau 

>  [N ASALis]  and  the  Dmic  [Pyoatbbix]  from  the  genus  Sem 
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napithecM,  the  orgamzatioo  of  thoM  ipMwt  ifaqwi  that  tbvy 
aadoubtedly  belong  to  it  Mr.  Ogilby,  in  the  work  above 
quoted,  differs  from  the  viewi  of  Djt.  Honfield  and  lir. 
Vigors  regarding  NatalU  recumu,  and  gives  hu  reasons  for 
eomine  to  the  conclusion  that  the  distinction  is  really  sexual 
instead  of  specifia  BuSbn,  Geof&oy,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Liesson 
thought  that  the  Douo  had  no  callosities,  and  to  it  is  stated 
in  the  article  Pxoatbbix  ;  but  it  baa  calloaitiea,  tboitgkk  they 
are  diminutive,  and  the  mistake  probably  arose  from  the 
early  descriptiona  being  taken  from  imperfect  skins.  M- 
Rey,  the  captain  of  a  French  merchant-ship,  who  penetratAd 
tome  distance  into  the  interior  of  Coohin-China,  givat  a  de- 
scription of  an  encounter  with  this  apeciea.  His  visit  must 
have  been  aterrible  one  forthe  poor  i)ouc<,  a  hundred  of  which 
were  killed  by  his  party  before  they  reached  the  ptoo*  where 
they  breakfasted.  He  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing living  specimMis  to  carry  to  France.  The  moi«  tJb« 
victims  droppeo,  the  more  their  companions  gatbend  round 
them,  endeavouring  to  carry  off  the  killed  at  well  as  the 
wounded  into  the  woods.  The  three  young  onea  that  ware 
captured  held  so  fast  round  the  bodies  of  their  dans,  that  k 
required  no  small  effort  to  detach  them.  M.  Bay  detoribaa 
the  Douo  as  greatly  retembling  the  orang-utan  in  its  tlatuie 
and  inoffensive  manners,  and  aa  inhabiting  the  mountains 
and  the  loftiest  tree-tops,  feeding  on  fruit;  and  observea 
that  the  similarity  of  this  creature  to  saan  is  very  mortifying. 
Some  of  the  males  meaaured,  when  standing  upright,  above 
four  feet  four  inches  in  height,  They  were  known  in  tha 
country  by  the  name  of  Vtnan,  or  men  of  the  woods. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  bafora  Qur  wadara  iUustrationa  of 
this  genua. 

SeautopiUueui  Maurus. 


SkuU  aad  nilM  «ao«k  oTScBnopHheeu  Mioni*  (Honf.). 

DetcriptioH. — Dr.  Horsield  deacribes  this  species  aa  being 
on  the  wnole  of  a  stouter  make  than  S.  mekilophot,  and  as 
having  more  robust  extremities.  One  of  the  specimens  in 
the  museum  at  the  India  House  measures  2  feet  3  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  face  is 
regularly  circumscribed  by  baira,  which  are  long,  and  closely 
applied  to  the  head ;  the  forehead,  which  is  gradually  aiop- 
ing,  is  entirely  concealed  by  them.  The  geiteral  facial  oba- 
raeter  is  a  flatnoM  above,  and  a  protrusion  of  the  maxilla ; 
but  the  appearance  of  the  feoe  differs  greatly  in  old  and 
young  subjects.  The  maxillsa  become  extended  aa  the  ani- 
mal ^vanoes  in  age,  and  in  young  aubjacts  the  fecial  angle 
is  proportionally  greater.  The  orbita  of  the  eyes  are  rather 
prominent,  and  the  bonea  of  the  nose  short.  The  nose  con- 
sists of  an  angular  ridge,  which  is  considerably  elevated  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  terminates,  without  any  fleshy  protube- 
ranee,  by  a  membrane  which  is  gradually  attenuated  below, 
and  on  each  side  of  which  the  noatrils  are  placed.  From 
the  termination  of  the  noee  to  the  mouth  a  considerable 
space  intervenes :  the  lips  are  small  and  thin.  The  chin  is 
short  and  small ;  a  circle  of  my  haira  encloiaa  the  mouth 
in  the  adult  animal ;  and  on  Uie  chin  the  hairt  have  a  dis- 
poaiuon  downward,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  apf>aaranoe  of  a 
Daard.  The  upper  part  of  the  feae  ia  nearly  naked ;  a  fbw 
ttraggiing  stiff  hairs  are  scattered  on  tha  cheeka  and  the 


nppav  Wf,  aad  «■  tha  »oie  prominent  part  of  tha  noae  aa 
interrupted  series  is  observed.  I  rides  of  tha  eyes  dark 
brown.  Sars  eonoealed  from  view  by  the  long  hairs  which 
cover  tha  lateral  parts  of  the  haad ;  they  are  margined,  and 
both  in  form  and  dispoaition  of  external  parts  cloaely  ra- 
semble  tbosa  of  maa.  The  neek  is  short  and  oonaiderably 
contracted.  The  trunk  is  of  great  length,  broad  and  robust 
about  the  shoulders  and  the  breast,  and  gradually  of  smaller 
dinenaions  towards  the  Joins.  Buttocks  with  very  large 
rough  caUositiea.  Mammta  af  the  adult  female  lengthened 
andoylindrical.  Tail  as  long  aa  the  body  and  head  taken 
together  1  in  some  individui^,  and  particularly  in  young 
suhjeats,  it  exceeds  those  parts  in  length :  it  is  cylindricu 
for  toe  greatest  portion  of  its  length ;  the  baaa  tapers  gra- 
dually, and  the  tip  ia  thiekenad  and  terminated  by  a  close 
tuft  of  long  hairs  of  an  ovate  form. 

Cohvr  qf  AduU. — Intensely  blaok,  axeept  the  hraaat,  the 
ahdomen,  the  inner  side  of  the  extremitiea,  and  the  root  of 
the  tail,  which  are  grey.  Oa  the  crown  of  the  bead  the 
black  baira  aie  slightly  tipped  with  grey ;  and  aa  age  ad- 
vaBoea  the  grey  portion  beeomes  more  extensive,  and  also 
showa  itself  on  the  upper  parte  of  the  body ;  b|f  t  tha  exins- 
mitiaa  extemidly,  and  the  tail,  even  in  the  oldast  subjects, 
rataia  their  bfeeknesa.  Tha  hairs  are  remarkably  long, 
daliealet  soft,  and  silky. 

Colour  of  Young. — Immediately  after  birth,  of  a  fulvous 
or  reddish  colour ;  with  advancing  age,  a  grey  diseolouration 
first  appears  on  the  hands,  the  forehead,  and  the  tip  of  the 
tail ;  from  these  parts  it  gradually  extends  to  the  neck,  the 
shoulders,  and  the  flanks,  asaumiag  ttom  time  to  time  a 
darker  hue,  until  the  coat  of  the  animal  is  jet  Mack  above 
and  g[rey  beneath.  (Horsf.) 

This  ia  the  ButUng  of  the  Javanese;  Luhmg  itam 
'  Maura '  of  the  Malays  and  Europeans  ;  Lotong  of  the 
iMtivea  of  Sumatra. 


SemaopiUMciu  Mtunw :  adult  ud  joaag.    (Hml) 

Dr.  HorsSeld  states  that  the  Budeng,  or  black  species,  is 
much  more  abundant  than  the  red  species,  or  Lutung  of 
the  Javanese  {Sernnopitkeeiu  Pyrrhut) ;  but  the  latter, 
both  on  account  of  its  variety  and  comparative  beauty,  ia  a 
favourite  among  the  natives.  'Whenever  an  individual  is 
obtained,'  says  Dr.  Horsfleld,  'care  is  taken  to  domesticate 
it,  and  it  is  treated  with  kindness  and  attention.  The  Bu- 
deng, on  the  eontrary,  is  neglected  and  despised.  It  requires 
much  patience  in  any  degree  to  improve  the  natural  aullen- 
ness  of  its  temper.  In  confinement  it  remains  during 
many  months  grave  and  morose ;  and  aa  it  contributes  no- 
thing to  the  amusement  of  the  natives,  it  is  rarely  found  in 
the  villages  or  about  the  dwellings.    TUt  does  not  arise 
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(Vom  any  ii««rrion  on  th«  part  of  the  jAVkwM  t«  tiA  mm- 
k«y  race:  the  most  oomtnon  «peeiei  of  th«  IkUnd,  th» 
Cercocebm  Aygula  of  GeoffVoy,  the  Egret  Ma«key  of  Ran* 
nant,  is  very  generally  domesiioated ;  and  a  hvoarittt  ens* 
torn  of  the  natives  is  U>  associate  it  with  the  horse.  In 
every  stahle,  fh)m  that  of  a  prinee  to  Uiat  of  a^nantry,  or 
chief  of  »  tillase,  one  of  these  monkeys  is  found;  hvt  I 
never  obaerved  ihe  Budeng  thus  distinguishod.' 

Food;  Habit! ;  Utility  to  Man.— 'The  Semn(y>(th»6u» 
Maurut*  continues  the  author  last  quoted,  'is  foond  in 
abttndanee  in  the  extensive  forests  of  Java;  it  forms  its 
dwellings  on  trees,  and  asisociates  in  nniMroas  soofeties. 
Troops,  consisting  of  more  than  fifty  individuals,  are  often 
found  together.  In  meeting  them  in  the  (breets  it  is  pru- 
dent to'observe  them  at  a  distance.  They  emit  loud  screams 
on  the  approach  of  man,  and  by  the  violent  bustle  and  com- 
motion excited  by  their  movements,  branches  of  decaying 
trees  are  not  unfrcquently  detached,  and  precipitated  on 
the  spectators.  They  are  often  chased  by  the  natives  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  their  fur ;  in  these  pursuits,  which 
are  generally  ordered  and  attended  by  the  chieh,  the  animals 
are  attacked  with  cudgels  and  stones,  and  cruelly  destroyed 
in  great  tiunbers.  The  skins  are  prepared  by  a  simple 
process  which  the  natives  have  acquired  from  th«  Euro- 
peans, and  they  eonduct  it  at  present  with  i^eat  skill.  It 
affords  a  fUr  of  a  jet  black  colour,  covered  with  long  silky 
hairs,  which  is  usefully  employed,  both  by  the  natives  and 
Europeans,  in  preparing  riding  equipages  and  militarv  de- 
corations. The  Budeng,  during  its  young  state,  feeds  on 
tender  leavas  of  plants  and  trees ;  and  when  adult,  on  wild 
fruits  of  every  description,  which  are  found  in  f(reat  abun- 
dance in  the  forests  which  it  inhabits.'  {Zoologieal  Se- 
marehe*  in  J«mi.) 

Semiwjpitkeetu  meUUopkot. 

Deieription. — Brilliant  yellow-red  above,  whitish  below; 
a  tuft  of  black  hairs  on  the  forehead  in  form  of  a  bandeau ; 
face  blue. 

This  is  the  Simpai  of  the  Malays ;  and  in  this  species 
the  great  length  of  body  and  slenderness  of  the  extremities 
10  obatacteristio  of  the  Semnopitkeei  are  manifested  in  the 
highest  degree. 

£ooa/t(y..*-The  forests  of  SumatM. 


SenmoftiAecut  Bntdltu. 

2>«enpft'o«.— Young  remarltable  for  the  disproportionate 
length  of  the  extremities,  the  deliberate  air  of  its  move- 
ments, and  the  tranquillitv  of  its  eye .  and  physiognomy 
generally.  Face  and  hands  black ;  body  and  limbs  light 
grey  ot  straw-colour ;  hair  surrounding  the  face  and  form- 
iag  a  projecting  bandeau  over  the  eyebrows ;  a  peaked 
beaid  directed  outwards  beneath  the  chin.  The  colour 
always  darker  on  the  loins  and  along  the  spine,  and  be- 
coming deeper  as  the  animal  advances  in  age,  till  finally 
the  fur,  beeoming  mixed  with  numerous  black  hairs,  is  of  a 
rusty  brown.  The  body  at  the  same  time  becomes  more 
developed  and  muscular,  and  the  animal,  when  at  its  fUU 
siie,  is  four  f^t  and  a  half  from  the  extremity  of  the  mut- 
sle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  whieh  is  considerably  longer 
than  the  body,  of  the  Mme  colour,  and  ends  in  a  tuft  of 
hair  rather  longer  and  darker  than  the  general  hue. 

£ooa/<fi««.— Bengal ;  the  Himalayan  Mountains;  N«- 
paol ;    Bootan. 

Thia  ia  the  Hoonuman  (.ttoulmm  of  HL  Duvaucel)  of  the 


Hindus ;  iMngar  of  the  Hill  tribei;  and  is  the  monkey 
whieh  is  so  twnarkably  interwbven  with  the  wligiun  of  the 
country  where  it  is  found.  M.  Duvaucel  has  given  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  careful  watch  which  the  Bengalees 
kept  over  him  to  prevent  his  killing  this  sacred  animal,  hold- 
ing a  high  place  among  the  thirty  millbns  of  Indian  gods, 
•nd  to  save  himself  fiom  dying  within  the  year,  whieh,  accord- 
ing to  popular  belief  is  sure  to  be  the  flite  of  Ohe  who  putt 
an  Entellus  monkey  to  death.  He  was  harangued  by  the 
Hindus  upon  the  danger  of  injuring  animals  which  were 
ao  other  than  princes  and  heroes  under  the  operation  of 
the  metempsyehosii.  Unmoved  by  their  eloquence,  and 
eager  to  poesess  a  speeimen,  he  levelled  and  brought  down 
a  '  orincess.'  But  the  acquisition  was  dearly  bought.  The 
ill-nted  creaturis  had  a  young  one  on  her  back,  and,  though 
shot  through  the  heart,  the  mother  exhausted  her  remains 
of  lifb  in  throwing  it  into  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring 
tree; — then  fell  and  expired  at  the  feet  of  M.  Duvaucel.  It 
is  but  just  to  add  that  he  mourned  over  the  deed  he  had 
done. 

Our  limits  will  tiot  admit  of  our  going  further  iato  the 
interesting  connection  of  this  animal  with  the  Hindu  my- 
thology. The  reader  will  find  much  information  on  this 
head  colleeted  in  Mr.  Ogilby's  book  above  referred  to.  M. 
F.  Cuvier  has  a  very  characteristic  figure  of  this  species  in 
his  great  work. 

Fossil  SamronrHcci. 

Captain  Cautley,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Royle,  dated  Saha. 
rumpore,  18th  November,  1836,  permitted  the  announce- 
ment of  a  fact  which  had  long  been  known  to  the  latter,  of 
the  finding  of  the  remains  of  a  quadrumanous  animal  in  the 
Bewaliks  or  sub- Himalayan  range  of  mountains  (tertiary), 
to  the  (Geological  Society  of  London.  An  astragalus  was 
first  found,  but  latterly  a  nearly  perfect  head  with  one  side 
of  the  molars  and  one  orbit  nearly  complete.  It  is  added 
that  the  animal  must  have  been  much  larger  than  any 
existing  monkey,  and  allied  to  Cuvier's  Cynocephaline 
group.  This  was  communicated  to  the  Society  on  the  3rd 
May,  1837.  On  the  14th  June,  in  the  same  year,  a  paper 
was  read  '  On  the  remains  of  a  Fossil  Monkey  firom  the  ter- 
tiary strata  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  in  the  north  of  Hindoostan ; 
byCantain  P.  T.  Cautley,  F.G.8.,  Bengal  Artillery;  and 
H.  Falconer,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Service.'  The  authors 
Commence  their  paper  xrith  some  general  observations  on 
the  differences  in  habit  in  various  animals,  which  prevent 
the  remains  of  some  being  so  firequently  preserved  as  those 
of  others  in  a  fossil  state,  and  tney  adauce  as  instances 
birds  and  quadrumanous  animals.  So  speedily  are  the  re- 
mains of  these  carried  away  by  the  hysena,  the  chacal,  and 
wolf,  the  scavengers  of  torrid  regions,  that  in  India  the 
traces  of  casualties  are  so  seldom  seen,  even  where  monkeys 
occupy  in  large  societies  the  groves  of  mango-trees  round 
villages,  that  the  simple  Hindu  believes  that  they  bury 
their  dead  in  the  night.  The  authors  were  early  led  to  antici- 

§ate  the  finding  of  some  quadrumanous  animals  among  the 
iewalik  fossils,  and,  several  months  tnm  the  date  of  their 
communication  then  before  the  Society,  obtained  an  astra- 
galus of  the  right  leg,  which  they  minutely  describe,  and 
compare  with  tnat  of  the  recent  Semnopithectu  Entellu*. 
which,  'liough  certainly  belonging  to  a  distinct  species,  it 
closely  lesembles  both  in  size  and  general  form,  as  was  ex- 
emplified in  the  specimen  sent  with  the  fossil  astragalus. 
This  was  completely  mineralized,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  about 
2'8,  and  appearing  to  be  impregnated  with  hvdrate  of  iron. 
Although  only  a  solitary  bone  of  the  foot,  the  relations  of 
structure  are  so  fixed  that  the  identity  of  this  fossil  is  as 
certain  as  if  the  entire  skeleton  had  been  found.  But  the 
authors  deferred  making  the  announcement,  in  tho  hopes 
of  soon  finding  specimens  of  the  cranium  and  teeth;  these, 
they  add,  have  been  discovered  by  Messrs.  Baker  and  Du- 
rand  of  tho  Bengal  Engineers,  who  have  obtained  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  face,  and  the  whole  series  of  molars 
of  one  side  of  a  quadrumanous  animal  belonging  to  a  much 
larger  species  than  theirs.  {Geol.  Proc.,  vol.  ii.,  837- 
1838.) 

SEMPERVIV'UM  C  always  living,'  from  temper  and 
viw,  on  account  of  their  tenacity  of  life),  a  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Crassulacee.  This  genus  is 
known  by  possessing  a  calyx  6-  to  12-parted,and  occasionally 
even  20-parted ;  netals  6  to  IS  in  number,  seldom  20,  more 
or  less  united  at  the  base ;  12  to  24  stamens  or  more,  grown 
together  at  the  base :  scales  at  the  base  of  the  turpels,  whieh 
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•re  follicular,  and  equal  in  number  to  the  petals.  The 
eenus  is  comp<wed  mostly  of  nerbs,  some  of  which  are  gtem- 
less,  and  have  young  plants  growing  from  the  axils.  Others 
are  caulescent,  without  young  plants,  or  they  may  be  shrubby 
and  flMby.  The  leaves  aie  usually  revolute,  and  their 
branches  of  cymose  flowers  are  disposed  in  corymbs  or  pani- 
cles. Their  flowers  are  white,  yellow,  or  purple.  The 
species  of  Sempervivum,  like  the  fkmQy  to  which  they 
belong,  have  most  of  them  thick  fleshy  leaves  and  small 
roots,  and  are  adapted  for  growing  in  rooky,  dry,  barren 
places.  The  arrangement  of  their  leaves  is  frequently  very 
elegant,  and  many  of  the  species  are  cultivated  in  our 
greenhouses  and  gardens.  Some  are  used  in  the  arts  and 
medicine. 

Sempervivum  glutinotum,  Qammy  House-leek:  stem 
frutescent;  leaves  wedge-shaped,  viscid,  rather  scattered, 
fringed  with  cartiluinous  cilite;  petaU  8  to  10.  It  is  a 
native  of  Madeira  It  has  loose  panicles  of  golden  yellow 
flowers,  with  a  stem  about  two  feet  high.  The  fishermen  of 
Madeira  are  in  the  habit  of  using  this  species  to  rub  their 
nets,  i|bich  are  however  previously  steeped  in  an  alkaline 
solution  of  some  kind.  They  are  said  to  endure  as  long  as 
if  they  were  tanned. 

S.  tectorum.  Common  Honse-Ieek :  leaves  ciliated ;  off- 
sets spreading ;  petals  5  to  9,  spreading ;  scales  of  flowers 
wedge-shaped,  carunculate.  It  was  originally  a  native  of 
alpine  and  sub-alpine  regions  of  central  Europe,  but  it  has 
now  found  its  way  to  the  tops  of  old  walls  and  the 
thatched  and  tiled  roofii  of  the  houses  of  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  This  species  is  remarkable  for 
the  change  its  structure  undei^oes  by  cultivation.  In 
all  the  wild  examples  the  flowers  possess  two  rows  of 
stamens  and  one  row  of  carpels;  but  in  the  cultivated 
examples,  one  or  both  rows  of  stamens  are  constantly 
converted  into  carpels.  This  was  pointed  out  by  Mohl,  in 
1H36.  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  true 
nature  of  the  morphoeis  that  takes  place  in  the  formation  of 
stamens  and  pistils.  The  common  nouse-leek  is  used,  both 
internally  and  externally,  as  a  popular  remedy  for  many  dis- 
eases. Its  juice  has  been  eiven  in  chronic  discharges  from 
the  mncous  membranes.  When  mixed  with  cream,  it  is 
applied  to  bums,  and  is  also  said  to  cure  corns.  Its  general 
growth  on  the  roofs  of  houses  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
tne  belief  that  it  had  the  power  of  averting  the  influence  of 
lightning  from  buildings.  On  this  account  it  is  also  some- 
times called  thunder-plant.  Probably  the  order  given  by 
Charlemagne,  that  it  should  be  planted  on  all  buildings, 
originated  in  this  belief.  It  is  known  by  many  other  names 
than  that  of  house-leek,  as  Jupiter's-ey'e,  bullock's-eye,  and 
Jnpiter's-bcArd. 

About  thirty-six  species  of  this  genus  are  described. 
Those  known  in  greenhouses  are  chiefly  brought  from  the 
Canary  Islands.  In  cultivatinK  them,  a  mixture  of  sand, 
loam,  and  brick-rubbish  is  the  best  soil  for  them ;  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  give  them  much  water  when  not  in 
flower.  Hie  hardy  kinds  may  be  grown  on  rock-work,  old 
walls,  roof^  &c,  and  may  be  conveniently  propagated  by 
offseU,  which  they  produce  in  abundance. 
SEMUR-EN-AIJXOIS.  [CdTi  d'Or.] 
SEMUREN-BRIONNAIS.  [SaOnb  xt  Loirx.J 
SENAC,  JEAN,  was  born  at  Lombex  in  1693,  and  ob- 
tained the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Rheims.  He 
was  appointed  first  physician  to  the  king  in  1752,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  He 
died  in  1770.  The  present  reputation  of  Senac  is  due  to 
bis  great  work  on  the  structure  of  the  heart,  its  action,  and 
its  diseases,  which  was  first  published  at  Paris  in  1749,  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  and  was  afterwards  re-edited  by  Portal, 
and  translated  into  Enghdi  and  other  languages.  At  the 
time  of  its  publication,  this  work  was  justly  re^rded  as  the 
best  anatomical  monograph  ever  written  in  France ;  and 
although  recent  investigations  have  detected  in  it  numerous 
errors,  and  have  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
it  will  always  remain  an  admirable  monument  of  the  learn- 
ing and  the  industry  of  its  author.  The  other  writings  of 
Senac  are  unimportant ;  a  complete  list  of  them  may  be 
found  in  Haller^  *  Bibliotheca  Anatomioa,'  t  iu,  p.  159. 

SENA'CIA,  a  small  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  familv 
of  Pittosporea,  named  in  honour  of  Jean  Senac,  a  French 
physician.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  M'est  Indies, 
Mauritius,  and  of  the  Himalayas.  The  genus  is  charac- 
terised by  its  small  S-toothed  calyx.  Petals  5.  Stamens  5 
hypogynotts.  ^  Younger  capsules  beny-formed,  afterwards 


2-valved,  half  2-celled.  Seeds  4  to  8.  The  species  form 
smooth-branched  shrubs,  with  feather-veined  entire  leaves, 
and  terminal  corymbs  of  white  flowers.  This  genus 
closely  resembles  Celastrua,  but  the  hypogynous  insertion 
of  the  stamens  is  a  distinguishing  character.  The  wood 
of  Senacia  undulata  (the  Celestrus  undulatus  of  Lamarck), 
a  native  of  the  Mauritius,  is  well  known  and  esteemed 
for  its  hardness.  It  is  thence  called  boi*  dejoU  cctur  by  the 
French.'  < 

SENA'N,  a  Sabian  physician,  astronomer,  and  mathe- 
matician, whose  names,  as  given  at  full  length  by  Ibn  Abi 
Osaibia  (Oioun  al-Ambd  fi  Tabacdt  al-Atebbd,  '  Pontes 
Relationum  de  Classibus  Medicorum.*  cap.  1 0,  sec.  4),  are 
Abou  Said  Sendn  Ben  Thdbet  Ben  Corrah.    He  was  born 
at  Harran  in  Mesopotamia,  and  his  father,  his  brother, 
and  his  son  were  among  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of 
their  time.    [Thabbt.]    He  was  physician  in  ordinary  to 
Moctader  and  Ciher,  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  of  the 
Abbasside  khalifs  of  Bagdad,  who  reigned  from  a.h.  295  to 
A.H.  322  (A.D.  908-934).    By  the  former  of  these  princes  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  Rait  aiai   l-Atebbd, 
'  chief  of  the  physicians,  or  '  arcbiater.'    He  was  also  ap- 
pointed public  examiner,  a^.  319  (aj>.  931),  and  the  khalif, 
m  consequence  of  an  ignorant  practitioner's  having  killed 
one  of  his  patients,  ordered  that  no  one  for  the  future 
should  be  allowed  to  practise  as  a  physician,  until  he  had 
been  licensed  to  do  so  by  Sen&n.*    (Arab.  PMlotoph.  fit- 
bliotk.,  apud  Casiri,  '  Biblioth.  Arabioo-Hisp.  Eseur.,'  torn, 
i.,  p.  437-9.)     The  anonymous  author  of  this  work  're- 
lates,' as  Gibbon  says, '  a  pleasant  tale  of  an  ignorant  but 
harmless  practitioner,'  who  raesented  himself  ^fore  Sen&n 
for  a  licence  to  practise ;  which  anecdote  is  told  also  with 
additional  circumstances  by  Abul-Faraj, '  Chron.  Syr.,'  p. 
187;   and    'Hist.  Dynast,'   p.  197.     The   khalif  C&her 
showed  his  favour  to  him  by  wishing  him  to  embrace 
Islam.     This  he  refused  for  some  time,  but  was  at  last 
terrified  by  threats  into  compliance.   As  however  the  khalif 
still  continued  to  behave  with  great  severity  towards  him. 
and  at  the  same  time  transferred  his  favour  to  another 
physician,  Isa  Ben  Yusuf,  he  fled  to  Khorasiin ;  he  after- 
wards returned  to  Bagdad,  and  died  a.b.  331  (a.d.  942). 
The  titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  Casiri 
(loco  ciU),  relating  chiefly  to  astronomy  and  geometry.  Like 
his  father  Thabet,  he  appears  to  have  written  also  several 
works  relating  to  the  religious  doctrines,  rites,  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Sabians;  from  which,  if  they  could  be  reco- 
vered, we  might  expect  much  fuller  and  more  accurate  in- 
formation respecting  this  curious  people  than  we  possess 
at  present. 

SENA'TUS,  acoording  to  the  etymological  meaning  of 
the  word,  is  '  an  assembly  of  elders','  and  this  is  the  sense 
which  the  Roman  writers  attach  to  the  earliest  senate  of 
Rome.  The  number  of  senators  in  the  Greek  republics,  as 
well  as  at  Rome,  always  bore  a  certain  relation  to  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  of  which  the  state  was  composed.  Hence,  as 
long  as  Attica  was  divided  into  four  tribes,  the  number  of 
senators  was  400 ;  and  when  Cleistbenes  divided  the  country 
into  ten  tribes,  he  increased  the  number  of  senators  to  500. 
As  long  as  Rome  only  comprehended  one  tribe,  the  Latins 
of  the  city  on  the  Palatine,  their  senate  consisted  of  only  1 00 
members.  After  the  accession  of  a  second  tribe,  the  num- 
ber of  senators  was  raised  to  200 ;  and  when  a  third  tribe 
was  united  with  them,  the  number  of  senators  was  increased 
to  300.  [Roinc,  p.  105.]  Each  of  the  three  Roman  tribes 
was  divided  into  ten  curia,  and  each  curia  into  ten  gentes, 
and  the  same  number  of  decuries,  containing,  according  to 
GKittling,  parts  of  several  gentes,  and  made  for  purposes  of  re- 
presentation. At  the  head  of  each  gens  there  was  a  decurio. 
who,  according  to  Niebuhr,  by  virtue  of  this  ofSce  was  a 
senator,  or  a  representative  of  his  gens  in  the  senate.  But 
Walter  (Qetck.  det  S'om.  ReehU,  p.  23)  justly  observes  that 
the  age  of  a  decurio,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  military 
officer,  and  consequently  must  always  have  been  a  young 
man  and  able  to  bear  arms,  does  not  appear  to  be  consistent 
with  the  age  and  duties  of  a  senator.  It  is  much  more  pro- 
bable that  each  decury  elected  from  its  own  body  on°.  by 
whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate.  Each  curia  was 
thus  represented  by  ten  senators,  who  were  called  a  *  decuna 
senatorum'  (Liv.,  i.  7).  At  the  head  of  this  deeuria  sen*- 
torum  was  a  curio,  and  the  ten  heads  of  the  decuries,  when 

•  Th*  nvmbn  at  pmou  ia  Bafdid  vIk  trndnvent  tkk  naadndioa  M 
•■Id  to  ban  anoaiitM  Is  eifht  handml  aad  lUitr. 
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the  wnate  eonsuted  of  only  100  members,  or  ten  decuries, 
were  tbe  '  decern  primi,'  from  among  whom  the  king  chose 
one  M  prinoeps  aenatua.    It  appears  that  when  the  Ramnes 
and  Titiet  be«»me  united,  and  th6  senate  consisted  of  twenty 
decuries,  the  ten  decuries  of  the  Ramnes  with  their  decern 
primi  still  retained  for  a  time  a  kind  of  superiority  over  the 
Titiea.    (Dionys.  HaL.  iL.  p.  1 1 1 ;  Pint.,  iVww,  3.)     Tlie 
senators  representing  die  Ramnes  gave  their  votes  first,  and 
tbe  princeps  senatus  was  chosen  ftom  among  them  alone. 
But  the  first  two  tribes  must  soon  have  been  placed  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  so  that  some  of  the  decern  primi,  as  well 
as  the  princeps  senatus,  might  belong  to  either  of  the  tribes. 
(Dionys.,  /.  e.)     After  the  union  of  the  third  tribe,  the  sena- 
tors representing  the  first  two  are  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to 
be  the  'patres  majorum  gentium,*  and  those  representing 
tbe  third  to  be  the  '  patres  minorum  gentium.'    Gottling 
(Getch.  d.  Rom.  Staattv.,  p.  227)  on  the  other  hand  considers 
the  '  patres  minorum  gentium'  to  have  been  the  noble  ple- 
beians whom  Tarquinius  Priscus  admitted  into  the  three  old 
tribes,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  this,  became  eligible  to 
the  senate.    (Cic,  D«  Rep.,  ii.  20.)    The  patres  minorum 
gentium  had  at  first,  as  Niebuhr  (ii.,  p.  114)  supposes,  no 
right  to  speak  in  the  senate,  but  merely  voted  by  going  over 
to  either  party ;  and  he  therefore  conceives  that  they  were 
the   'aenatores    pedarii.'    (Gellius,  iii.   18;    Dionys.,  vii, 
p.  463.)    This  name  of  senatores  pedarii  might  in  subse- 
luent  times,  when  all  the  senators  had  equal  rights,  be  ap- 
plied to  all  senators  indiscriminately,  as  it  was  their  general 
custom  to  vote  bydiscessio.or  a  division.    All  writers  agree 
that  Tarquinius  Priscus  raised  the  number  of  senators  to 
300,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  was  effected  is  stated  dif- 
ferently.   Cicero  {l.  e.)  says  that  the  king  doubled  the  ex- 
isting number  of  senators  (which  would  accordingly  have 
been  150),   while  others  (Uv.,  i.  39;  Dionys.,  iii.,  p.  199) 
state  that  he  merely  added  100  senators  to  the  existing 
number  of  200.    Niebuhr  (i.,  p.  401)  ingeniously  reconciles 
these  two  statements  by  the  supposition  that  before  the  time 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus  some  of  the  gentes  of  the  first  two 
tribes  had  become  extinct,  though  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  number  of  the  extinct  gentes  amounted  exactly  to  fifty. 
But  if^  as  we  have  supposed,  the  senators  were  not  elected 
by  each  gens,  but  by  a  decuria,  Niebuhr's  supposition  must 
fall  to  the  ground,  as  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  decuries 
could  become  extinct,  as  they  might  be  formed  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  large  gens  would  comprehend  several  de- 
curies, while  smaller  ones  united  in  forming  one  decury, 
and  thug  wore  always  able  to  make  up  a  certain  number  of 
decuries.     The  statement  of  CScero  appears  to  rest  upon  a 
miaeonoeption.    (Gottling,  p.  228.)    8er>-ius  TuUius  did  not 
introduce  any  change  in  the  composition  of  the  senate,  but 
in  the  reign  of  the  last  king,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the 
number  of  senators  is  said  to  have  become  greatly  dimi- 
nished, as  many  of  them  were  put  to  death,  and  others  were 
tent  into  exile.    These  vacancies  however  were  filled  up  im- 
mediately after  the  establishment  of  the  republic  by  electing 
into  the  senate  tbe  principal  plebeians  of  the  equestrian 
orda.      Livy  (iL  1)  ascribes  this  completion  to  L.  Junius 
Brutus;   Dionysius  (v.,  p.  287),   Plutarch  iPopl.,  11),  and 
Pestus  (#.  V.  'qui  patres'X  to  Valerius  Publicola.    The  num- 
ber of  these  new  plebeian  senators  is  said  to  have  been  164, 
but  this  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  subsequent  history 
of  Rome.  The  new  plebeian  senators  were  called  Conscripti, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  patrician  senators,  or  patres; 
hence  the  mode  of  addressing  the  whole  senate  '  patres 
conscripti,'  that  is, '  patres  et  oonscriptL'    The  word  patres, 
although  in  later  times  used  to  designate  senators  in  gene- 
ral, -was  originally  another  name  for  patricians.  (Liv.,  ii.  1 ; 
Fest,  ».  V. '  adlecti ;'  Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  327,  &c.)    The  number 
of  300  senators  henceforth  remained  unaltered  for  several 
centuries.    C.  Gracchus  was  the  first  who  attempted  an 
alteration.    Livy  (Epit.,  lib.  60)  says  that  he  wished  to  in- 
crease the  senate  by  adding  600  equites,  but  this  seems  a 
mistake,  and  the  reading  is  probably  corrupt.     Plutarch 
(C.  Graeeh.,  S,  Sec.)  says  that  he  added  300  equites  to  the 
300  senators,  and  transferred  to  this  body  tbe  Judicia  (pub- 
lica).    All  the  other  writer*  who  mention  these  events  (see 
the  passages  in  Grottling,  p.  237,  note  3)  do  not  allude  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  senators,  but  merely  state  that  he 
transferred  the  Judicia  to  the  eouites.     A  similar  attempt 
was  made  by  the  tribune  Livius  Drusus.   (Appian,  Ctrl/.,  i. 
35.)    Sails  addled  300  equites  to  tbe  senate,  and  thus  in- 
eresied  its  nnmber  to  600.  [Sulla.]      Four  hundred  sena- 
tonwera  after  this  time  present  in  a  case  when  many  were 
P.  C*  No.  1323. 


absent  (Cic.  ad  Alt,  i.  14.)    J.  Ceesar  increased  the  num* 
ber  of  senatws  to  900,  and  elected  men  of  the  lowest  rank 
into  the  senate.   (Dion  Cass.,  liii.  47.)    This  mode  of  filling 
up  vacancies  or  increasing  the  number  of  senators  with 
fteedmen  and  common  soldiers  was  continued  after  tbe 
death  of  Ctesar,  and  at  one  time  there  were  more  than  1000 
senators.    (Suet.,  Avg.,  3S.)    Augustus  again  reduced  the 
number  to  600.     (Dion  Cass.,  liv.  14.)     Respecting  the 
number  of  senators  during  the  empire,  we  possess  no  dire<!t 
information.  During  the  latter  period  of  the  empire  the  num- 
ber of  senators  appears  to  have  become  greatly  diminished. 
The  senators  were  from  the  earliest  times  elected  for  life. 
Their  name  indicates  that  originally  they  were  men  of  ad- 
vanced age,  but  the  exact  age  at  which  a  man  might  be- 
come a  senator  during  tbe  kingly  period  is  not  mentioned. 
During  the  latter  centuries  of  the  republic  however  the  age 
seems  to  have  been  fixed  by  some  Lex  Annalis,  as  the 
cetas  senatoria  is  frequently  mentioned.    But  as  a  queestor 
after  the  year  of  his  office  might  be  made  a  senator,  and  as 
the  legitimate  age  for  tbe  qutestorship  was  twenty- five 
years,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  person  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-six  might  be  elected  a  senator.   It 
might  however  be  inferred  from  Polybius  (vi.  17)  that  this 
was  not  the  case  till  a  person  had  completed  his  twenty- 
seventh  year.    As  regaids  the  election  of  persons  into  the 
senate  during  the  kingly  period,  Livy  (i.  8)  and  Kestus 
{t.v.  'PrsBteriti  Senatores')  state  that  it  was  a  privilege  of 
the  kings.    Dionysius  (ii.,  p.  85),  thoueh  he  involves  him- 
self in  difficulties  by  supposing  that  the  three  tribes  were 
already  united  when  the  senate  consisted  of  only  100- mem- 
bers, is  undoubtedly  right  in  stating  that  the  senators  were 
not  appointed  by  the  kings.    (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  338.)    The 
senators  were  elected  by  the  decuries,  and  thus  were  rea. 
representatives  of  the  curies,  or  a  select  body  of  the  populus. 
The  plebeians,  who  were  afterwards  admitted  into  the  senate 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  after  the  banishment  of  the  kings, 
must  either  have  been   incorporated  with  tbe   patrician 
gentes,  or  their  number  must  have  been  very  small,  for  the 
first  instance  of  a  plebeian  senator  at  Rome  is  Sp.  Maelius, 
in  439  B.C. ;  and  a  second  is  P.  licinius  C^lvus,  in  400  B.C., 
although  the  latter  may  have  held  the  office  of  qutestor,  and 
so  have  got  admission  into  the  senate.    Niebuhr  (L,  p.  537, 
&c.)  thinks  that  long  before  the  institution  of  the  censor- 
ship there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  senators  were 
chosen  by  the  curies,  and  not  by  the  subdivisions  of  the 
curies,  and  that  each  curia  elected  ten  senators.     He  founds 
this  supposition  upon  the  Lex  ovinia  tribunicia  mentioned 
by  Festus  (*.  v. '  Prteteriti  Senatores').     But  as  regards  the 
time,  Niebuhr  is  manifestly  wrong,  which  he  himself  seems 
to  have  felt  afterwards  (ii.,  p,  403,  note  885) ;  for  the  Lex 
Ovinia  refers  to  the  censors,  whom  it  directed  to  elect  into 
the  senate  *  optimum  quemque  curiatim.'    (Compare  Gott- 
ling, p.  345,  Sec;  Walter,  Gexh.  d.  Rom.  A,  p.  100,  &c.) 
During  the  early  period  of  the  republic,  the  right  of  elect- 
ing persons  into  the  senate  belonged  to  the  consuls,  dicta- 
tor, and  military  tribunes.    But  all  the  curule  magistracies, 
as  well  as  the  ouBstorship,  conferred  upon  those  persons 
who  had  held  tnem  the  right  of  being  elected  into  the 
senate.    (Liv.,  xxii.  49, '  undo  in  Senatum  legi  deberent.') 
The  quBstorship  conferred  this  right  probably  from  the 
earliest  times,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  Sulla  [Qu;estor], 
and  this  circumstance  explains  why  the  patricians  opposed 
the  eligibility  of  the  plebeians  to  tbequgestorsbip.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  censorship,  the  election  of  persons  into 
the  senate  was  wholly  in  tbe  hands  of  the  censors.    All  cu- 
rule magistrates,  that  is,  consuls,  prsetors,  curule  eediles,  and 
censors,  bad  by  virtue  of  their  office  a  seat  in  the  senate, 
and  might  speak  on  any  subject    After  their  office  was 
over  they  retained  this  right,  but  without  being  real  senators. 
Now  vacancies  in  the  senate  were  filled  up  at  every  lus- 
trum, and  it  was  only  on  this  occasion  that  the  censors 
might  elect  those  ex-magistrates  into  the  senate  whose  con- 
duct was  unblemished.    Hence  we  have  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  senators,  real  senators  (senatores),  and 
such  as  were  allowed  '  dicere  sententiam  in  senatu.'    (Fest, 
«.  r.  *  Senatores.')    The  old  decem  primi  senatus  are  no 
longer  mentioned.    The  honour  of  prinoeps  senatus,  which 
during  the  kingly  period  had  been  combined  with  the  office 
of  custos  urbis,  ana  had  been  granted  by  tbe  kings  for  life, 
was  afterwards  united  with  the  ot&ee  of  prsetor  urbanus,  or 
with  that  of  a  military  tribune  (liv.,  vi.  6),  and  only  lasted 
for  one  year.    After  the  establishment  of  the  censorship, 
this  honour  was  conferred  by  the  censors,  and  at  first  upov 
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tiie  filitMi  titnonff  the  living  ex-eenson ;  but  afterward*  Upon 
any  one  whom  tne  censors  thought  most  worthy.  ( Liv.,  xxvii. 
U.)  If  the  censors  thought  a  person  who  had  held  a  curule 
office  unworthy  of  being  a  senator,  they  passed  over  him 
CprsBteribant:'  Fest.,  ».  ». '  PrsBteriti') ;  but  this  teems  to 
have  seldom  occurred  with  persons  who  had  held  a  curule 
office.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.  44 ;  xxxvili.  28.)  The  plebeians  as  an 
order  never  obtained  the  right  of  being  eligible  as  senators ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  f^at  offices  of  the  republic  became  ac- 
cessible to  the  plebeians,  their  claims  to  the  dignity  of  senator 
could  not  be  disputed.  As  therefore  the  qutsstonhip,  con- 
sulship, censorship,  and  prsBtorship,  were  one  after  the  other 
thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  their  numbers  in  the  senate 
likewise  continued  to  increase.  At  last  (perhaps  in  the 
year  131  B.C.;  Walter,  p.  165,  note  156),  even  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  after  having  before  acquired  the  right  to 
convoke  the  senate  and  to  take  part  in  its  deliberations, 
gained  by  the  Plebiscitum  Atinium  the  rights  of  real  sena- 
tors. (Gellius,  xiv.  8.)  On  certain  occasions  a  dictator 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  electing  new  members  into 
the  senate.  (Liv.,  xxiii.  22,  &c.)  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  in 
216  B.C.,  not  only  elected  such  men  as  had  held  curule 
offices,  but  also  such  as  had  been  plebeian  cediles,  tribunes, 
queestors,  and  persons  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
as  soldiers.  The  senate,  which  at  first  had  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  populuB,  thus  gradually  became  the  real 
representative  of  the  people ;  for  although  the  censors  or  a 
dictator  were  the  electors,  yet,  either  by  custom  or  by  law, 
they  i4ways  elected  such  men  as  had  held  offices  given  by 
the  people,  so  that  it  was  in  fact  the  people  who  elected  the 
members  of  the  senate,  and  the  Roman  senators  themselves 
viewed  their  dignity  as  from  the  people.  (Cic.  pro  Sext., 
65;  e.  Verr.,  iv.  11 ;  pro  Cluent.,  56.)  This  also  accounts 
fbr  the  fttct  that  the  members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests* 
with  the  exception  of  the  flamen  dialis  (Liv.,  xxvii.  8),  had 
no  seats  in  the  senate ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  was  a 
disputed  point  whether  the  prtefectus  urbi  should  have  a 
vote  in  the  senate  (Gellius,  xiv.  8),  for  in  the  colleges  of 
priests  vacancies  were  filled  up  by  co-optatio  of  the  members 
themselves,  and  the  prefectus  urbi  was  appointed  by  the 
consuls,  and  none  of  them  derived  their  power  from  the 
people.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  however  this  appears  to  have 
been  altered,  for  we  find  that  pontiffs  might  at  the  same 
time  be  senators.  (Cic.  ad.  Att^  iv.  2.)  Notwithstanding 
all  this  however,  the  senate,  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic, 
preserved  in  a  great  measure  its  original  character ;  it  re- 
mained an  aristocratic  body. 

During  the  republic  we  do  not  hear  that  any  property 
qualification  was  required  for  a  senator  (Plin.,  Hist.  Nat., 
xiv.  1),  though  the  senators  must  generally  have  belonged  to 
the  wealthiest  classes.  There  is  indeed  a  passage  in  Livy 
(xxiv.  1 1)  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  previous  to 
the  second  Punic  war  a  senatorial  census  was  instituted 
(Niebuhr,  iii.,  p.  406) ;  but  the  words  of  Livy  are  too  vague 
to  admit  of  such  an  inference,  and  probably  refer  only  to 
the  fact  that  senators  were  among"  the  wealthiest  Romans, 
and  were  consequently  able  to  make  greater  sacrifices  to 
the  republic  than  other  petnons.  GlSttUng  (p.  346)  con- 
cludes from  Cicero  (Ad  Fiim.,  xiii.  S)  that  Cesar  was  the 
first  who  instituted  a  senatorial  census,  but  the  passage  of 
Cicero  is  even  less  conclusive  than  that  of  Livy.  The  first 
to  whom  the  introduction  of  a  senatorial  census  is  expressly 
ascribed  is  Augustus.  He  first  fixed  it  at  400,000  sesterces, 
but  afterwards  increased  it  to  800,000,  and  at  last  to  1,200,000 
sesterces.  (Suet.,  Aug.,  41 ;  Dion  (jass.,  liv.  17,  26,  30;  Iv. 
13.)  If  a  senator  lost  or  spent  so  much  of  his  property 
as  to  fall  short  of  the  senatorial  census,  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  the  senate,  unless  the  emperor  connived, 
or  supplied  the  deficiency.  (Taciu,  Annal.,  ii.  48 ;  xil.  52 ; 
XV.  28;  Hitt.,  iv.  42;  Suet,  Aug.,  41;  Tiber^  47;  Dion 
C!a8Sn  Ix.  II.)  The  senatorial  age  was  fixed  by  Augustus  at 
twenty-five  years  (Dion  Cass.,  Iii.  20),  and  the  names  of  the 
senators  were  entered  on  a  list  called  '  Album  Senatorium.' 
(Tacit.,  Annal.,  iv.  42;  Dion  Cass.,  liv.  13;  Iv.  3.)  Augus- 
tus reduced,  as  we  have  seen,  the  number  of  senators  to 
600,  and  cleared  their  body  from  the  unworthy  persons  who 
had  been  admitted  before  his  time.  He  also  improved  the 
senate  by  electing  into  it  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
municipia  and  colonies,  and  even  provincials.  (Tacit, 
Annal.,  iii.  55 ;  xi.  25 ;  Suet.,  Vetpat.,  9l)  Such  senators  of 
course  resided  at  Rome,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  baloneed  to  Sicily  or  Cktllia  Narbonnensis,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  viiit  their  former  homes  without  a  special  per- 


toitssion  of  the  (Httperor.  (Tacit,  Annal.,  xii.  'ii ;  Dioh  CasB., 
Iii.  42 ;  Ix.  25.)  At  a  later  period  these  foreign  senators 
were  required  to  purchase  a  certain  amount  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Italy.  (Plin.,  Epitt,  vi.  19.)  The  emperors  also 
assumed  the  right  of  convoking  the  regular  as  well  as  ex- 
traordinary meetings  of  the  senate  (Dion  Cass.,  liii.  1 ;  liv. 
3),  although  the  consuls,  prtetors,  and  tribunes  continued 
to  enjoy  the  same  privilege.  (Tacit.  Hi*t.,  iv.  39 ;  Dion 
Cass.,  Ivi.  47 ;  lix.  24.) 

Senators  were  never  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mercantiltt 
business.  About  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic 
war  however,  some  senators  seem  to  have  entered  into  mer- 
cantile speculations ;  and  a  law  was  passed,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  senate,  that  no  senator  should  be  al- 
lowed to  possess  a  ship  of  more  than  300  ampborte  in  ton- 
nage (Liv.,  xxi.  63),  this  being  thought  sufficiently  large  to 
convey  to  Rome  the  produce  of  their  possessions  abroad 
(comp.  Cic.  c.  Verr.,y.  18);  from  which 'passage  it  is  clear 
that  this  law  was  not  always  observed.  No  one  moi-eover 
could  be  elected  senator  whose  parents  were  not  free  men 
by  birth  (ingenui).  The  first  violation  of  this  custom  was 
attempted  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  who 
elected  into  the  senate  the  sons  of  freedmen.  (Liv.,  ix.  29 
and  46 ;  Aurel.  Vict..  De  Vir.  Tllwitr.,  34.)  But  this  election 
Was  considered  illegal.  Towards  the  close  ef  the  republic 
such  proceedings  appear  to  have  been  rather  common. 
(Dion  Cass.,  xl.  63 ;  iii.  47 ;  Horat.,  Sat.,  i.  6. 2 1 .)  If  a  senator 
Was  struck  from  the  lists  of  senators  by  the  censors,  he  was 
not  disqualified  for  any  of  the  great  state  offices,  hut  he 
might  still  obtain  them,  and  thus  find  his  way  hack  to  the 
senate.  (Cic.  pro  Cluent.,  46;  Dion  C^s.,  xxxviii.  30; 
xliii.  53;  comp.  'Nota'  in  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Antiq.) 

The  regular  meetings  of  the  senate  itenattu  legitimut) 
during  the  republic  were  held  on  the  calends,  nones,  and 
ides  of  every  month.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat.,  ii.  13.)  Ex- 
traordinary meetings  (tenatus  indietut  or  edictut)  might  be 
convoked  on  any  day,  provided  it  was  not  a  dies  comitialis, 
or  a  dies  ater.  Augustus  decreed  that  a  senatus  legitimus 
should  only  be  held  twice  every  month,  on  the  calends  and 
on  the  ides  ;  that  during  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober, only  a  small  number  of  senators,  drawn  by  lot,  should 
attend ;  and  that  their  attendance  should  be  sufficient  to 
enable  the  body  to  transact  business.  (Suet.,  .^a^.,  35; 
Dion  Cass.,  Iv.  3.)  What  number  of  senators  was  necessary 
in  order  to  constitute  a  legal  meeting  is  uncertain:  on 
some  occasions  however,  as  we  see  from  the  senatus  oon- 
sultum  de  Bacchanalibus  (Liv,,  xxxix.  1 8),  a  decree  could 
not  be  made  unless  there  were  one  hundred  senators  present. 
Sometimes  also  it  was  found  necessary  to  enforce  the  atten- 
dance by  a  multa,  or  a  pignoris  captio.  (Cic,  Fhilip.,  i.  5.) 
Augustus  increased  the  severity  of  the  law  in  this  respect. 
(Dion  Class.,  liv.  18 ;  Iv.  3 ;  Ix.  1 1.)  At  first  he  required  the 
presence  of  four  hundred  members  to  constitute  a  full  as- 
sembly; but  he  afterwards  reduced  this  number;  and  at  a 
later  period,  the  presence  of  seventy,or  even  fewer  senators, 
yas  sufficient    (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Sec.,  16.) 

The  places  of  meeting  for  the  senate  (curiee  or  senacula) 
were  always  templa,  i.e.  places  consecrated  by  the  augurs ; 
and  there  were  originally  three  of  them:  1,  the  temple  ol 
Concordia,  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum ;  3,  a  place 
near  the  Porta  Capena ;  and  3,  a  place  near  the  temple  of 
Bellona,  outside  of  the  city.  (Fest,  «.  e. '  Senacula.')  Sub- 
sequently however  meetings  of  the  senate  were  held  in  a 
great  many  other  places.  The  place  near  the  temple  of 
ellona  was  principally  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
audience  to  generals  who  returned  from  their  campaigns, 
and  were  desirous  to  obtain  a  triumph ;  also  to  receive 
foreign  ambassadors,  especially  such  as  were  sent  by  an 
enemy,  and  were  not  wowed  to  enter  the  city.  Towarda 
the  close  of  the  republic,  it  was  decreed  that  during  the 
whole  month  of  February  the  senate  should  give  audience 
to  foreign  ambassadors  on  all  days  on  which  a  senate  could 
be  hel(C  and  that  no  other  business  should  be  transacted  in 
the  senate  until  the  affairs  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  were 
settled.    (Cic  ad  Quint.  Frat.,  ii.  13 ;  ad  Fam.,  i.  4>) 

In  the  earliest  times  of  Rome,  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate  belonged  to  the  kings  or  their  vicegerents,  and  they 
also  introduced  the  subjects  for  discussion.  The  princeps 
senatus,  or  custos  urbia,  put  the  question.  The  pattes 
majorum  gentium  voted  first  and  the  patres  minorum 

gentium  last    (Cic,  De  Rep.,  ii.  20.)    During  the  republie 
>e  senate  might  be  convoked  by  the  consuls,  the  dictatoi, 
the  prsBtor,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the  iaterres.  or  tht 
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pr».eetui  urW :  the  deMmvin,  vilitaiT  trihintw.  and  the 
triumviri  rei  publiew  wnttitneada,  likewia*  •wroised  this 
right ;  bat  the  perv>iu  who  intendad  to  oonvoke  the  MMte 
ganerally  offereid  saorificea  to  the  gods  tnd  ooQsulted  the 
auspieei.    (Qelliut,  xiv.  7.)    The  aiaembied  senator*  ap- 
pear to  have  sat  in  a  regular  and  fixed  cider :    first,  the 
Princepsaenttus;  then  the  Consulaies.  Centorii,  Prvtorii, 
Adilieii,  Tribanioii ;  and  lastly,  the  Qutettorii.    In  this  auo* 
oeaaion  they  also  gave  their  votes.  (Cio..  PkiHfh,  t.  17;  xiii. 
14 ;  od  Att^  xiL  21.)    The  majority  always  decided-    This 
node  of  votiiij|[^  remained  the  same  dvuring  (he  empire. 
(Plin.,  £^i^  viii.  14;  iz.  13;  Taeit.,  ..IwiaL.  iii.  32;  xi.  6.) 
The  business  was  condueted  as  follows :  the  magialmte  who 
had  convoked  the  senate  was  always  the  president,  and  he 
laid  before  the  assembly  the  subjects  for  disousaton,  opening 
the  business  with  the  words, '  Quod  bonuia,  fitustam,  felix, 
fortunatum  ait :  referimua  ad  voe,  ^tres  oonscripti.'    After 
the  subject  of  discussion  was  expluned,  the  president  asked 
the  senators  for  their  opinion  in  the  order  in  which  they  sat 
(Liv.,  i.  32;  ix.  8.)    If  the  ooasules  designati  were  present, 
they  had   the  precedence  even  of  the  prinoeps  seuatua. 
(Sallut,  Cat.,  50 ;  Cic,  Fkil^,  v.  IS.)    If  any  of  the  mem- 
bera  dissented  from  the  measure  propoaed,  he  night  expreaa 
his  opinion  flwely,  or  propose  an  amendment  to  it.    After 
the  aisoussions  were  over,  the  president  called  upon  the 
members  to  vote ;  and  the  majority,  which  decided  tDe  ques- 
tion, was  ascertained  either  by  numeratio  or  ditoesaio.     A 
sitting  of  the  senate  was,  generally  speaking,  not  ooutiaued 
after  sun-set ;   but  in  unexpected  or  very  urgent  eases  the 
business  was  carried  on  by  candle-light,  and  even  till  after 
midnight.    Augustus  introduced   the  custom  that  every 
senator,  before  he  took  his  seat,  should  otkr  incense  and  a 
libation  to  the  god  in  whose  temple  the  meeting  was  held. 
(Suet.,  Atig.,  35.)    During  the  time  of  the  empire  one  of 
the  consuls  seems  always  to  have  presided  in  the  senate,  and 
the  emperors  only  when  they  were  consuls  (Plin.,  Epitt.,  n. 
11);  but  by  virtue  of  their  tribunioian  power,  they  night  at 
any  session  iutiodsce  any  subject  they  pleased  (Dion  Casa., 
liii.  39),  and  subsequently  this  privilege  was  granted  to  them 
by  an  especial  decree  (jus  relationis).    (Vopiac.,  iVoi^,  1 2 ;  J. 
Chpitol.,  Fertin.,  5 ;  Sf.  Antomn^  6  ;  Lamprid.,  Al«».  &n., 
1.)    The  measures  or  propositions  made  by  an  emperor  were 
introduced  in  the  form  of  written  orations  (orationes  prin- 
cipum),  and  read  in  the  senate  by  one  of  his  qunttora.  (Suet, 
Aug.,  •$;  Tit.,  6;  Tacit.,  Antial.,  xvi.  27.)     The  manuMr 
of  conducting  the  business  was  on  the  whole  the  same  as  in 
the  time  of  the  republic    But  when  nagistrates  went  elected 
in  the  senate,  the  votes  were  given  by  ballot.   (Hin.,  Epitt., 
iii.  20 ;  xi.  S.)   Previous  to  the  lime  of  Cmsar  the  transactions 
of  the  senate  were  not  kept  or  preserved  in  any  wgular  way. 
(Pint,  Cat.  Ifin.,  23.)    Ceesar  was  the  first  who  otdained 
that  all  the  transactions  of  the  senate  (acta  senatus)  should 
be  kept  and  made  public  (Suet,  Cttt.,  20.)  These  transac- 
tions were  written  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the 
senators  (called  '  ab  actis,'  or  *  k  cura  aotorum '),  by  scribea 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  (Taeit.,  Antutl.,  v.  4,  &c. ;  Spart., 
Hadr.,  3.)    In  case  the  business  of  the  senate  was  carried  on 
in  secret,  the  senators  themselves  offlciated  as  clerks.    (JuL 
Capitol.,  Oord.,  12.) 

Down  to  the  end  of  the  republic  the  senate  of  Rone  par- 
took more  or  less  of  the  eharaeter  of  a  body  representing 
the  people :  it  was,  as  Dionysius  says  (v.,  p.  331 ;  vi.,  p.  408X 
the  bead  and  soul  of  the  whole  republic,  or  the  concentnted 
intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  okiedy 
to  the  consistency,  wisdom,  and  energy  w^h  which  the  se- 
nate acted  during  a  long  period  that  Rome  was  indebted  fbr 
her  greatneos  and  her  success. 

During  the  kingly  period  the  kings  acted  according  to 
the  determinations  of  Uie  senate,  and  the  kings  had  only  the 
executive.  The  subjects  on  which  the  senate  decided  before 
they  came  before  the  people,  comprehended  the  whole  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  state,  legislation,  finance,  and 
war.  On  the  death  of  a  king  the  senate  proposed  the  new 
candidate  to  the  comitia  by  means  of  the  interrex.  (Liv., 
i  17.)  At  the  establishment  of  the  republic  no  change  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  in  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
senate.  The  senate  and  the  people  had  the  sovereign  power. 
At  first  all  measures,  whether  relating  to  the  administration 
or  legislation,  originated  with  and  were  prepared  by  the  se- 
nate ;  but  this  power  was  afterwards  considerably  diminished 
by  the  attacks  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  In  many  cases 
the  original  state  of  things  became  reversed,  inasmuch  as 
taws  might*  originate  with  th«  people,  and  only  require  the 


sanotVn  of  the  senate ;  or  night  have  the  power  of  lawi 
even  without  this  sanction.  ^RxiK'*  P-  ^^^i  Tribunus.^! 
A  still  more  formidable  blow  was  inflicted  upon  the  powei 
of  the  senate  when  the  tribunes  obtained  the  right  of  ini 
validating  its  acts  by  their  interceasio.  [TsiBtJHua.]  Tb« 
power  which  the  senate  exercised  during  the  republic,  when 
the  tribune*  did  not  intercede,  may  he  comprised  under  the 
fiillowing  beads;— 

1.  The  senate  had  the  control  of  the  public  treaaur)-  (ae- 
rarium)  (Polyb.,  vi.  13);  the  accounts  of  all  the  revenues 
w«re  laid  befbire  the  senate^  and  no  part  of  the  public  money 
oould  be  expended  without  their  consent  Hence  no  consul 
or  magistrate  could  raise  an  army,  or  keep  it  at  the  expense 
of  tha  state,  unless  he  was  authorised  by  the  lenate. 
[Scinok  p.  79.] 

2.  Cirimas  committed  in  Italy,  such  as  treason,  conspiracies 
poisoning,  and  murder,  belonged  to  the  cogniiance  of  the 
senate ;  moreover,  if  any  jvivate  individuals  or  any  of  the 
allied  towns  of  Italy  had  disputes  among  themselves,  if  they 
had  done  anything  deserving  punishment,  or  if  they  requirea 
assistance  or  a  garrison,  all  this  was  within  the  power  of  the 
senateL  (Folybk,  vi,  11;  comp.  Liv.,  xxx.  26.)  In  oases 
however  where  a  judicial  sentence  was  required,  the  senate 
appointed  a  person,  but  did  not  pronounce  sentence  itselt 
(Cic,  D»  Of.,  i,  10;  Val,  Max.,  vii.  3,  4.) 

3.  All  ambasaadors  sent  flrom  Rome,  and  all  conmia- 
sionera  charged  with  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  a  newly 
conquered  province,  were  nominated  by  the  senate,  and  the 
amuMsadors  tbensalves  were  in  many  cases  members  of  the 
aenat«.  All  foreign  ambassadors  communicated  with  the 
Roman  sanate.  (Polyb..  /.  e. ;  and  Livy,  in  numerous  pas- 
sages.) TreiUiea  eonduded  with  foreign  nations  by  a  Ronan 
geoeral  required  tbe  sanction  of  the  senate. 

4.  The  tenate  assigned  to  the  consuls  and  pratota  their 
raap«etiv«  provinces  [Pbqtingu,],  and  the  senate  might  at 
tha  end  of  a  year  propose  the  prolongation  of  their  inperiun. 

i,  Th«  senate  decreed  all  public  thanksgiviiws  (sup^ 
plicationes)  for  victories  obtained  by  the  generals  of  the 
republic ;  and  the  senate  alone  could  confer  on  a  victorious 
graeral  the  hoowr  of  a  triumph  or  of  an  ovatio.  (liv,.  r. 
aa;  Cic,  PAtfijff.,  xiv.  9.) 

6.  Tha  senate  in  times  of  great  danger  could  delegate 
unlimited  power  to  the  consuls ;  and  this  was  done  by  the 
formula,  *  videant  consulea  nequid  respublioa  detrimenti 
capiat.'  The  senate  had  also  the  supreme  superintendenee 
in  all  natters  of  religioD.  and  decided  whether  the  worship 
of  new  god*  vaa  to  be  adopted  or  not    [Sskahs.] 

During  the  empire  the  senate  lost  its  former  character, 
for  the  emperors  became  the  sovereign,  and  the  senate  was 
a  subordinate  power,  and  little  more  than  a  high  oourt  ol 
justice.  [RoMB,  p,  llu.]  Respecting  the  proviaoea  of  the 
senate,  see  Protincli,  p.  64.  Tha  senator*  however  were 
always  looked  upon  as  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Va* 
oanciea  were  filled  by  the  emperoc  at  discretion,  chiefly  with 
equitee,  whence  the  equite*  are  called  seminarium  senatus 
(Lamiurid.,  Alex.  8e».,  19;  Joseph.,  -^Mtia.  Jud.,  xix.  I.) 
Constantine  established  a  second  senate  at  Byxantium.  and 
the  emperor  Julian  conferred  upon  it  the  privileges  which 
were  enjoyed  by  the  senators  of  Romo  (Zosimus,  iii.  1 1.) 
Both  senate*  were  still  •ometimes  addressed  by  the  em- 
perara  in  an  imperial  oration  concerning  matters  of  legis- 
lation, and  each  of  the  senates  still  continued  to  be  a  high 
oourt  of  justiee,  to  which  the  emperors  referred  important 
criminal  cases.  The  senatorial  dignity  was  now  obtained 
either  by  descent,  by,the  favour  of  tne  emperor,  or  by  virtue 
of  having  held  some  office  at  the  imperial  court  The 
senator*  enjoyed  many  distinctions,  but  their  burdens  were 
exceedingly  heavy,  for  they  had  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax  (foUis) 
upon  their  landed  propesty,  to  give  publio  games,  and  mag- 
nificent presents  to  the  emperors,  and,  in  times  ol  need,  large 
donations  to  the  people.  The  emperora  therefore  contrived 
to  eleet  into  the  senate  the  wealthiest  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire.    (Walter,  Geseh.  d.  Riim.  RtehU,  p.  367,  &e.) 

From  the  time  of  Diocletian  the  senate  was  only  a  shadow 
of  its  former  state,  but  it  was  still  the  highest. object  of  the 
ambition  of  the  wealthy  Roman*. 

It  now  remains  to  mention  sone  of  the  external  insignia 
and  the  privilege*  of  the  Roman  senators. 

1 .  The  UUui  daout,  or  tenioa  laiieUmia,  or  a  tunica  with  a 
broad  purple  stripe,  which  was  not  sewed  to  it  but  woven  in  it 

2.  A  kind  of  abort  boots  with  the  letter  Con  the  top  of  the 
foot  This  C  is  generally  interpreted  to  mean  centum,  and  to 
refer  to  the  original  number  of  hundred  (centun)  senators. 
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9  A  particular  place  (orcbesln)  in  the  theatres  and  am- 
phitheatres. This  was  first  assigned  to  the  senate  by  Scipio 
Africanus  Major,  b.c.  194  (liv.,  xsxIt.  54;  eomp,  Uie.  pro 
Cluent.,  47.)  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  they  obtained  the 
same  distinction  at  the  games  in  the  Circus.  (Suet.,  Cloudy 
21 ;  Dion  Cass.,  Ix.  7.) 

4.  On  the  day  when  saerifioes  were  offered  to  Jupiter,  the 
senators  had  a  public  feast  on  the  Capitol,  and  this  distine- 
tion,  which  no  one  else  had,  was  called  jus  publico  epu- 
landi.    (Suet,  Aug.,  35;  Gellius,  xii.  8.) 

.5  The  jus  liber*  legationis.  that  is,  senators,  when  al- 
lowed to  travel  abroad,  had  a  right  to  demand  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  or  countries  through  which  they 
travelled,  all  that  was  necessary  for  their  support  or  accom- 
modation. Towards  the  end  of  the  republic  this  right  was 
much  abused,  wherefore  Cicero  obtained  the  passing  a  law 
which  limited  the  time  during  which  a  senator  might  be 
absent  and  enjoy  the  jus  libene legationis  to  one  year: 
Cesar  however  extended  it  to  five.  (Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Rom.  Ant.,  under  '  Legatus.') 

SENATUS  CONSULTUM.    [Ro«,  p.  117.] 

SB'NECA,  LUCIUS  ANN^EUS,  was  probably  bom  a 
few  years  before  the  Christian  eera,  at  Cordoba  in  Spain,  and 
was  brought  to  Rome  while  quite  a  child  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies  and  for  his  health.  (Con.  ad  Helv.,  16.)  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Marcus  Annnus  Seneca,  the  rheto- 
rician, and  the  author  of '  Suasoriee,  Controversiss,  Declama- 
tionnmque  Excerpta,'  whose  memory  was  so  strong  that  he 
could  repeat  two  thousand  words  in  the  same  order  as  be 
heard  them.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of 
taste,  but  when  we  consider  that  his  taste  was  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  admit  a  hundred  to  the  rank  of  orators  in  a 
century  whose  orators  fame  limits  to  five  or  six,  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  its  value  and  delicacy.  As  was  natural 
with  such  a  man,  he  assiduously  directed  the  studies  of  his 
son  to  rhetoric,  a  preference  which  Lucius  soon  rebelled 
against,  and,  placing  himself  under  Papirius  Fabianus, 
Attalus,  and  Sotion,  devoted  himself  to  philosophy.  In 
common  with  many  others  who  aspired  to  wisdom,  Voung 
Seneca  travelled  into  Greece  and  Egypt,  and  in  his '  Qutes- 
tiones  Naturales '  (a  remarkable  work,  which  shows  him  to 
have  been  master  of  the  scientific  knowledn  of  his  time), 
he  has  judicious  and  accurate  remarks  on  Egypt  and  on 
the  Nile.  But  his  father  at  length  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that  worldly  interests  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  phi- 
losophy, and  he  undertook  the  business  of  an  advocate. 
He  became  quiestor,  and  under  the  emperor  Claudius  rose 
io  distinction  ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  at  this 
period  nowhere  traceable  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and 
we  must  therefore  suspend  our  judgment  as  to  the  truth  of 
Messalina's  accusation  against  him  of  adultery  with  Julia, 
daughter  of  Germanicus.  (Tacit.,  ^nn.,xiii.  42.)  His  intimacy 
and  connection  with  her  were  certainly  very  equivocal,  and  (he 
manners  of  the  time  still  more  so ;  but  then  Messalina,  who 
was  humbled  by  the  pride  of  the  princess,  and  who  nowhere 
manifested  any  nice  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  worthy 
of  much  credit  The  result  however  was  Julia's  exile  and 
subsequent  assassination,  and  Seneca's  banishment  to  Cor- 
sica. Here,  according  to  his  account,  he  spent  his  time  in 
the  study  of  philosophy,  and  writing  his  treatise  on  '  Con- 
solation.' This  stoicism  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but, 
unfortunately  for  his  credit,  we  find  him  courting  the  em- 
peror in  a  servile  strain  of  adulation,  and  begging  to  be 
restored  to  fevour. 

On  the  death  of  Messalina  Claudiu;  married  Agrippina, 
who  prevailed  on  him  to  recal  Seneoa,  and  to  bestow  on  him 
the  office  of  prsstor  (TaciL,  Ann.,  xii.  8),  and  she  afterwards 
made  him,  with  Afranius  Burrhus,  tutor  to  her  son  Nero. 
To  Seneca's  lot  fell  the  instructing  of  the  young  prince  in 
the  principles  of  philosophy  and  the  precepts  of  wisdom  and 
virtue :  with  what  success  all  the  world  knows.  In  fact 
an  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  events  of  that  period,  and  of 
Seneca's  connection  with  Nero,  leads  to  the  probable  con- 
clusion of  his  being  a  pander  to  Nero's  worst  vices.  Not  to 
repeat  the  many  stories  current  at  Rome  of  his  particular 
acts  (which  if  not  fully  attested,  are  yet  equally  so  with 
those  of  his  virtue  and  decorum),  we  will  only  insist  ou  his 
immense  wealth,  and  demand  whether  Nero  was  a  man 
likely  to  have  bestowed  such  munificent  presents  (avaricious 
as  he  was  known  to  be)  upon  one  who  had  no  other  daim 
upon  him  than  the  instruction  of  precepts  and  axioms 
which  he  must  have  laughed  at  in  supreme  contempt? 
Juvenal  speaks  of '  the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  Seneca.'  He 


possessed,  beaideB  these  gardens  and  country  villas,  a  superb 
palace  in  Roma,  sumptnoosly  furnished,  oontaining  flve 
hundred  cedar-tables  with  feet  of  ivory,  and  of  exquisite 
workmanship.  His  hard  cash  amounted  to  300,000 
sestertia,  or  two  millions  four  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  sterling  of 
our  money;  a  sum,  the  magnitude  of  which  might  well 
excite  the  sareastio  inquiry  of  Suilios,  bj  what  wisdom  or 
precepts  of  philosophy  Mneca  had  been  enabled  in  the  short 
space  of  four  years  to  accumulate  it  ?  (Tacit,  xiii.  42,  &c.)  We 
will  not  affirm  with  his  enemies  that  he  instigated  or  abetted 
Nero  in  the  murder  of  his  mother,  though  wre  know  that 
Seneca  became  the  (be  of  his  former  protMtress. 

Seneoa  however  soon  found  that  the  tyrant  who  had 
made  such  singular  use  of  his  precepts,  and  whose  vices  had 
so  enriched  his  philosophical  abode,  had  cast  jealous  eyes 
upon  this  very  wealth.  He  therefore  with  consummate 
address  offered  to  refund  the  immense  treasures  which  he 
had  accumulated,  and  begged  permission  to  retire  on  a 
small  competency.  Nero  would  not  accept  this.  Seneca 
then  shut  himself  up, '  kept  no  more  levees,  declined  the 
usual  civilities  which  bad  been  paid  to  him,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  indisposition  avoided  appearing  in  public'  (Tacit, 
Ann.,  xiv.  53,&c.)  Nero  now  attempted  to  poison  him  by  meant 
ofQeonicus,  but  hefiuled  in  the  attempt  Shortly  after  An- 
tonius  Natalia,  when  on  his  trial  for  his  share  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Piso,  mentioned  Seneca  as  one  of  the  conspirators. 
All  Seneca's  biographers  loudly  deny  this.  Wishing  to 
keep  their  Stoic  free  from  the  slightest  taint,  they  adopt  the 
most  absurd  conjectures,  assert  the  most  puerile  motives 
and  suppose  anything  and  everything  that  could  clear  him 
of  the  charge.  One  says  Natalis  wished  to  cuny  favour 
with  Nero  by  implicating  Seneca.  But  was  Nero  a  man  to 
need  such  roundabout  measures?  Another  confidently 
asKrts (upon  a  '  perhaps'  of  Brucker)  that  Nero  himself  in- 
stigated the  charge.  Upon  what  authority  is  this  said  7 
These  are  the  most  reasonable  of  the  suppositions.  We 
dissent  from  them  all,  and  we  dissent  from  every  judgment 
of  Seneca  that  we  have  hitherto  seen.  Seneca,  by  confes- 
sion of  every  authority,  dreaded  Nero,  had  cause  to  dread 
him.  and  therefore  even  to  save  his  life  from  impending 
danger  would  have  strong  reason  for  joining  the  conspiracy. 
Piso  and  Seneca  were  intimate  friends.  Natalis  had  said 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  Piso  to  visit  Seneca  during  his 
illness,  and  to  complain  of  his  having  refused  to  see  Piso, 
and  that  Seneca,  in  reply,  had  said  that  frequent  conversa- 
tions could  be  of  no  service  to  either  party,  but  that  he  con- 
sidered his  own  safety  as  involved  in  that  of  Piso.  (Tacit.. 
Ann.,  XV.  60.)  Granius  Sylvanus,  tribune  of  the  praetorian 
cohort,  was  sent  to  ask  Seneca  whether  he  recollected  what 
passed  between  Natalis  and  himself.  Sylvanus  proceeded  t« 
his  country-house  near  Rome,  to  which  Seneca  bad  either 
accidentally  or  purposely  (Tacitus  does  not  decide  which; 
returned  fin>mC!ampania  on  that  day;  and  he  there  delivered 
his  message.  Seneca  replied,  that  he  had  received  a  com- 
plaint from  Piso  of  his  having  refused  to  see  him,  and  that 
the  state  of  his  health,  which  required  repose,  had  been  his 
apology.  He  added  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  diould 
prefer  the  safety  of  another  person  to  his  own.  We  do  not 
see  in  Seneca's  life  anything  contradictory  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  being  implicated  in  any  conspiracy  whatever : 
certainly  not  in  one  i^ainst  Nero. 

Nero,  satisfied  of  his  treason,  ordered  him  to  put  himself 
to  death.  He  bore  this  fate  with  Stoic  fortitude,  and  opened 
a  vein  in  each  arm.  His  advanced  age  however  caused  the 
blood  to  flow  so  slowly  that  it  was  found  necessary  .to  open 
also  the  veins  in  his  legs.  This  still  not  succeeding.  Statius 
Annseus  gave  him  a  dose  of  poison,  but.  owing  to  the  feeble 
state  of  his  vital  powers,  it  produced  little  effect  He  then 
ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him  to  a  warm  bath,  and, 
plunging  into  it,  he  was  speedily  suffocated.  His  wife 
Paulina  is  asserted  by  his  biographers  to  have  '  refused 
every  consolation  except  that  of  dying  with  her  husband, 
and  earnestly  solicited  the  friendly  hand  of  the  executioner.' 
Dion  Cassius  asserts  that  Paulina,  who  was  oonsiderab'.y 
younger,  was  forced  to  have  her  veins  opened  owing  to  the 
stoical  exhortations  of  her  husband,  and  to  fulfil  her  fre- 
quent promise  of  never  surviving  him.  Tacitus  says  (xv. 
63)  that  her  veins  were  opened  in  compliance  with  her  own 
wish,  and  that  the  blood  was  stopped  by  her  attendants  at 
the  command  of  Nero :  he  adds  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
she  was  conscious  of  her  veins  being  tied  up. 

The  death  of  Seneca  has  been  .oudly  applauded — ha« 
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sotnetimes  been  called  sublime;  but  this  is  owing  to  an 
ifporance  of  the  time  and  inattention  to  Seneca's  own  doo- 
trinei.  With  the  Stoics  death  is  nothing  ('  mors  est  non  esse,' 
Bp^  Hv.);  it  is  not  an  evil,  but  the  absence  of  all  evil  Cmois 
ade&  extra  omne  malum  est,  ut  sit  extra  omnem  malorum 
metum,'  Ep.,  xxx.).  There  is  nothing  after  death — death 
itself  is  nothing: 

*  Fan  Bustcm  nOul  ait.  ipwqw  mon  nlUL'  (Tnmim,  Mt  1.) 

With  such  a  doetcine  there  could  be  no  fear  of  death,  and 
consequently  we  And  that  courage  to  die  was  common  in 
Seneca's  time.  'At  that  period  of  languor  and  luxury,'  re- 
marks M.  Nisard,  'of  monstrous  effeminacies,  of  appetites 
to'which  the  world  could  scarcely  suffice,  of  periUmea  b'aths, 
of  easy  and  disorderly  intrigues,  there  were  daily  men  of  all 
ranks,  of  all  fortunes,  of  all  ages,  who  released  themselves 
from  their  evils  by  death.  How  was  it  possible  for  them  to 
avoid  suicide,  with  no  other  consolation  than  the  philosophy 
of  Seneca  and  his  theories  on  the  delights  of  poverty? 
Marcellinus  (Senec.,  Ep.,  Ixxvii.)  is  attacked  with  a  painful 
but  curable  malady;  he  is  young,  rich,  has  slaves,  firiends, 
everything  to  make  life  pleasant— no  matter,  he  conceives 
the  fancy  of  the  pleasure  of  (Wing.  'He  assembles  his 
friends ;  he  consults  them,  as  if  he  were  going  to  marry. 
He  discusses  with  them  his  project  of  suicide,  and  puts  it  to 
the  rote;  some  advise  him  to  do  as  he  pleases ;  but  a  Stoic, 
a  friend  of  Seneca's  then  present,  exhorts  him  bravely  to 
die ;  his  principal  reason  is  that  he  is  ennuyi — no  one  con- 
tradicts the  Stoic.  He  thanks  his  friends  and  distributes 
money  to  his  slaves.  He  abstains  for  three  days  from  all 
food,  and  is  then  carried  into  a  warm  bath,  where  be  quickly 
dies,  having  muttered  some  words  on  the  pleasure  he  felt  at 
feeling  himself  dying.  And  this  pleasure  was  so  little  of  an 
affectation,  so  much  had  it  become  the  fitshion,  that  some  of 
the  austere  Stoics  thought  themselves  bound  to  place  certain 
restrictions  on  it.'  {Etude*  tvr  let  Poitet  Latitu,  i,  p.  9S.) 
And  flirther  on.  'They  committed  suicide  from  etmui,  from 
idleness,  fron)  want  of  patience  to  cure  themselves  of  their 
ills,  for  distraction,  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  killed 
each  other  in  duel  under  Cardinal  Richelieu.'  This  throws 
quite  another  light  on  the  transaction.  In  fact  his  death 
was  like  his  writings,  pompous,  inflated,  epigrammatic,  and 
striking  to  common  judgments,  but  bearing  no  inspection. 
His  terse  aphoristic  style  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  most 
frequently  quoted  authors  of  antiquity,  and  it  waa  Scaliger, 
we  believe,  who  remarked  that  he  did  more  honour  to  the 
Works  of  others  than  to  his  own. 

Besides  his  'Physical  Questions,'  'Epistles,'  and  various 
moral  treatises,  he  is  the  supposed  author  of  ten  tragedies. 
On  this  matter  however  there  is  much  dispute,  some  de- 
claring these  tragedies  to  be  the  composition  of  five  or  six 
'Senecas.  But  Quintilian,  whose  authority  is  superior  to 
every  other  on  the  matter,  speaks  of  Seneca  without  surname 
or  qualification,  and  in  quoting  a  verse  from  the  iledea, 
cites  it  as  a  verse  of  Seneca,  and  not  of  one  of  the  Senecas. 
(Itutit.  Orat.,  ix.  2.)  Further,  Quintilian,  in  his  list  of  the 
Roman  poets  (x.  1)  (in  which  each  name  is  accompanied 
by  a  distinguishing  epithet),  makes  no  mention  of  any 
author  of  these  ten  tragedies  ;  but  he  says  of  Seneca,  that 
be  wrote  orations,  poems,  epistles,  and  dialogues,  thus  ap- 
pearing to  include  tne  tragedies  under  the  term  poems.  The 
argument  drawn  from  Seneca's  own  silence  respecting  them, 
or  respecting  any  poetry  of  his  whatever,  is  but  n^ative,  and 
is  nullified  by  "Tacitus,  who  distinctly  asserts  him  to  have 
written  verses  ever  since  Nero  had  taken  to  write  them. 
(Aftn^  xiv.  52.)  But  apart  from  these  historical  evidences, 
we  believe  internal  evidence  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  most  sceptical — evidence  not  only  of  style  and  epi- 
gram, but  of  uniform  coincidence  in  thongnt  and  expression. 

Of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  these  tragedies  there  is  as  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  of  their  authorship.  They  have  been 
lauded  by  commentators  and  abused  by  critics.  They  have 
been  judged  from  a  false  point  of  view.  They  have  been 
considered  as  imitations  of  the  Greek  dramas,  and  have  been 
considered  as  dramas.  Both  these  points  of  view  are  erro- 
neous. They  were  never  written  for  representation,  but  for 
reading  aloud.  This  simple  fact  overturns  all  criticisms. 
Not  being  intended  for  tne  stage,  any  dramatic  objection 
must  be  unfounded;  nor  could  they  for  the  same  reason 
have  been  imitationa  of  the  Oreek,  which  were  written  for 
representation.  The  proof  of  this  fact  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  drama  and  literature  by  any  one  who 
looks  attentively,  and  is  to  be  seen  also  by  a  scrutiny  of  the 
pieces  themselves.    The  plot  is  often  concluded  in  the  first 


act,  but  still  he  goes  on  through  the  other  four  with  great 
patience.  The  scenes  are  not  linked  together ;  the'ineidents 
are  not  prepared.  Now  Seneca  could  not  have  been  igno- 
rant of  the  common  rules  of  tragedy,  known  universally  in 
his  day ;  and  if  he  has  not  attended  to  them,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  it  is  with  intention  that  be  has  done  so. 

His  tragedies  were  written  to  he  read,  and  they  were  read 
with  great  applause.  They  have  not  the  rudest  attempts  at 
dramatic  delineation.  A  story  is  chosen,  always  a  well 
known  one,  on  whiefa  to  string  descriptions,  declamations, 
and  epigrams.  The  dialogue  is  the  most  appropriate  form 
for  such  exhibitions,  and  consequently  he  has  told  his  stonr 
in  dialogue.  This  seems  to  us  the  whole  matter.  Consi- 
dered in  this  point  of  view,  they  possess  great  merits  of  a 
certain  order.  Their  delineations  are  uniformly  Stoical ; 
their  sentiments  elaborated  from  philosophy,  with  very  little 
poetry  in  them ;  their  epigrams  aamirabie.  Seneca  was  not 
a  poeL  There  was  no  poetry  possible  at  his  time,  and  if  it 
had  been,  Seneca's  mind  was  of  a  reflective,  not  of  an  emotive 
cast.  And  although  most  of  the  poetry  in  these  tragedies 
is  critical,  conscious,  and  reflective— although  we  seldom  see 
that  spontaneity  of  thought  and  feeling  which  in  true  poets 
springy  up  from  the  simplest  reflection — ^yet  we  cannot  but 
b«  struck  with  eertain  passages  of  uncjuestioned  power  and 
freshness  both  of  thongnt  and  expression.  There  is  a  mag- 
nificent flash  of  dramatic  feeling  and  expression  in  his 
'  CBdipus,'  which  is  worthy  of  Sopnocles  or  Shakspere,  and 
not  borrowed  from  the  former,  as  so  many  of  his  beauties 
were.  It  is  when  (Edipus  has  put  out  his  own  eyes,  on 
learning  that  his  wife  Jooasta  was  also  his  mother  ( Jocasta 
has  killed  herself,  and  her  corpse  is  before  him  on  the 
ground),  and  determining  to  wander,  blind  as  he  is,  from 
Thebes,  the  birthplace  of  bis  woes,  he  makes  two  steps  in 
advance,  but  arrests  himself /or /ear  (^  ttumbUng  agaitut 
hit  mother  : 


This  is  very  pathetic,  and  shows  an  intensity  of  diamatie 
consciousness  which  we  find  nowhere  else  in  Seneca.  It  is 
in  his  'Medea'  that  the  celebrated  prediction  occurs  which 
is  generally  applied  to  the  discovery  of  America ;  with  what 
critical  propriety,  any  one  may  judge  who  will  take  the 
trouhleof  turning  to 'it.  (' Venient  annis,' &e.)  '■ 

The  tragedies  of  Seneca  were  translated  into  English  by 
Jasper  Heywood,  son  of  the  epigrannnatist,  by  Alexander 
Neyle,  by  John  Studely,  by  Thomas  Nuce,  and  by  Thomas 
Newton;  and  there  appeared  a  complete  edition  in  1581, 
entitled  '  Seneca  his  Tenne  Tragedies,  translated  into  Eng- 
lish, Mercurii  nutriees  hora '  (Collier,  Hiti.  Dram.  Ihet., 
iii.,  p.  14) ;  but  the  translators  by  no  means  adhered  to  the 
original,  interpolating  lines,  speeches,  and  chorusses  as  they 
thought  fit  The  editions  of  Seneca  are  very  numerous. 
The  most  recent  edition  of  all  his  works  is  the  Kpont,  1809. 

SENECA  LAKE.    [Nxw  York.] 

SENECA  INDIANS.    [North  Amrican  Indians.] 

SENE'CIO  (ftom  tenes,  on  account  of  its  silvery  capi- 
tate seed-down  resembling  the  grey  hairs  of  an  old  man),  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Compositn. 
The  species  of  this  genus  are  very  numerous,  but  are  not 
remarkable  for  either  beauty  or  utility.  The  common 
groundsel  (Seneeio  vtdgarit)  it  one  of  the  most  oommon 
of  weeds.  [Groundscl.]  The  flower-buds  and  young  tops 
are  gathered  as  food  for  young  birds,  and  especially  for  do- 
mestic Canary  birds.  S.  faraesmcM  (broad-leaved  ground- 
sel) was  used  by  the  Saracens  as  an  application  to  wounds. 
A  few  of  the  species  are  cultivated,  the  most  pleasing  of 
which  are  8.  hieracifoUut,  the  hieraeium-leaved  grounuel ; 
S.  pieudo- China,  the  Chinese  groan  dsel;  S.  haetatut,  ilita 
spleenwort-leaved  groundsel;  S.  elegmt,  the  elegant 
groundsel.  The  two  last  may  be  readuy  propagated  from 
cuttings  or  raised  from  seeds ;  the  two  first  may  be  increased 
by  ofiiiets,  but  require  to  be  constantly  kept  in  the  hot-bed 
of  a  stove. 

SENEFELDER,  or  SENNKFELDER,  ALOIS,  the 
son  of  a  performer  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Munich,  was  borr. 
about  1771  or  1772.  The  history  of  this  persevering  in- 
ventor, and  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  bad  to  struggle 
in  bringing  the  art  of  lithography  into  successful  and  pro- 
fitable operation,  supplies  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
power  of  genius  to  overcome  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  little  known  to  the  English  reader,  the  only 
source  of  information  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted 
being  the  autobiography  included  in  the  history  of  his  inven 
tions,  of  which  an  English  translation  was  published  in  1 8 1 9 
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Senefclder,  whan  young,  vu  inoliiiad  to  Mow  the  pro> 
fewion  of  hig  father,  who  preferied  plwing  him  at  tha  uni< 
versit^of  Ingolttadt,  where  he  devoted  hitnMlf  to  the  study 
of  jurisprudenoe,  oecasiotMUy  indulging  bia  pradilection  for 
the  stage  by  performing  at  private  theatre^  and  by  employ* 
ing  his  leisure  time  in  dramatic  oompositian.  In  1789  he 
wrote  a  comedy,  called  '  Die  Mitdehenkenner.'  which  was 
published,  and  by  which  he  cleared  fifty  florins.  Losing  his 
ntber  soon  after,  be  was  oompaUed,  from  want  of  pecuniary 
means,  to  discontinue  his  studies ;  and  he  tried  for  some 
time  to  devote  himself  to  the  stage.  Disappointed  in  his 
hopes  of  success  as  a  performer,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune 
as  an  author,  and  published  a  second  play,  which  did  not 
pay  bis  expenses.  While  this  was  passing  through  the  press, 
^nefelder  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  process  of 
printing,  and  became  desirous  of  procuring  the  necessary 
apparatus  for  printing  his  own  works.  Being  too  poor  to 
gratify  this  desire,  he  endeavoured  to  discover  some  other 
mode  of  printing,  but  was  defeated  in  several  plans  by  want 
of  means.  One  of  the  projects  he  abandoned  fVom  this  cause 
was  a  kind  of  stereotyping.  [Stsrbotypb.]  He  then  tried 
etching  on  copper,  but  found  difficulties  arising  from  his 
want  of  practical  knowledge,  and  still  more  from  the  expense 
ef  the  copper  plates,  which  be  ground  and  polishea  after 
using,  to  make  them  available  for  more  than  one  operation. 
To  diminish  this  difficulty,  he  used  a  piece  of  fine  Kellheim 
stone  for  his  exercises  in  writing  backwards ;  and  subse- 
quently tried  printing  from  it  instead  of  copper,  though  with- 
out much  success.  Of  this  use  of  stone,  merely  as  a  substi- 
tute for  copper,  Senefelder  disclaims  the  invention ;  but  his 
OKperiments  upon  it  were  important,  as  leading  to  the  dis- 
covery of  chemical  lithography.  The  next  step  towards  this 
discovery  was  occasioned  by  an  incident  which  curiously 
illustrates  the  situation  of  the  needy  inventor.  Being  unac- 
quainted with  the  composition  used  by  engravers  for  cover* 
ing  defective  places  in  their  etebing-ground,  or  enabling 
them  to  rectify  mistakes,  be  bad  invented  a  kind  of  chemical 
ink  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  wax,  soap,  and  lamp-black 
One  day,  when  he  had  polished  a  stone  plate  for  etehine,  his 
mother  entered  the  room,  requesting  him  to  write  a  bill  for 
the  washerwoman,  who  was  waiting  for  the  linen.  He  found 
that  he  had  not  even  a  slip  of  paper  for  the  purpose,  having 
used  all  in  taking  proof  impressions,  and  that  the  inkstand 
was  dry ;  and  as  the  matter  was  urgtent,  be  wrote  the  list  on 
the  prepared  stone  with  his  chemic^  ink,  intending  to  copy 
it  at  leisure^  Some  time  afterwards,  when  about  to  clean  off 
this  writing,  it  oconired  to  him  that,  by  the  application  of 
aquafortis  and  water,  he  mi^ht  etch  the  stoue  so  as  to  leave 
the  writing  in  sufficient  relief  for  printing  from-  The  expe- 
riment succeeded ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  brought  this  new 
invention  into  a  practical  form,  be  applied  himself  to  the 
means  of  bringing  it  into  operation,  so  as  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood by  it. 

Being  unable  otlMiwke  to  raise  the  necessary  capital  for 
the  construction  of  a  press,  the  purchase  of  stones,  paper,  6c., 
Senefelder  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  artillery,  as  substi- 
tute for  a  fhend,  who  promised  him  a  premium  of  two  hun- 
dred florins,  with  which  he  hoped  to  proeure  the  means  for 
carrying  on  his  operations  in  his  leisure  hours,  until  he 
could  proeure  his  discharge.  With  these  views  he  went  to 
Ingolstadt  with  a  party  of  recruits.  But  he  was  dooitted  to 
disappointment;  for  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  not  a 
native  of  Bavaria,  and  therefore  could  not  serve  without 
a  special  licenoei  While  at  Ingolstadt,  he  was  led  to  conceive 
the  peeuliar  fitness  of  his  new  process  for  printing  music ; 
and  he  suggested  it  to  a  musician  of  the  Elector's  band, 
named  Gleissner,  who  was  preparing  some  music  lUr  publi- 
cation. In  connection  with  this  peiaon  a  few  works  were 
publishad,  which  proved  the  eapabilities  ol  the  art.  The 
eleetor  Charlee  Theodore  sent  a  present  of  a  hundred  ^orina 
to  the  printeia,  and  promised  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the 
exercise  of  their  art;  but  the  Electoral  Academy  of  Scienees^ 
before  which  SenefUder  laid  a  copy  ef  the  first  work,  with 
an  account  of  the  process,  acted  very  differently.  He  had 
mentioned  the  small  cost  of  the  press  as  an  illustration  of 
the  economy  of  his  invention,  and  was  grievously  disap- 
pointed when,  instead  of  an  honourable  mention  in  the 
'IVansaetions'  of  the  Soeiety,  he  received  a  present  of  twelve 
florins,  with  an  intimation  from  the  vice-president  that  his 
memoit  had  been  favourably  received ;  and  that,  as  the  ex- 
pense of  the  presa  did  not,  aocordins  to  his  own  statement, 
exceed  six  florins,  he  hoped  a  doubb  oompansatioBL  would 
mtktf  hia  espfaetatkws. 


The  premising  aspeet  of  affikjs  at  this  time,  about  1796, 
was  clouded  by  Uie  difficulty  of  constructing  a  more  efficient 
press  than  had  been  used  in  the  first  operations.  A  rolling- 
press  had  been  used  in  the  first  instance ;  but  owing  to  a 
circumstance  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Senefelder,  he 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  make  a  new  one.  He  therefore 
made  a  machine,  in  which  the  pressure  was  obtained  by  a 
stone  of  three  hundred  pounds  weight  falling  from  a  height 
of  ten  feet  s  a  plan  which  produoed  good  prints,  but  broke 
the  stones  after  a  few  impressions.  Having  a  narrow  escape 
from  being  killed  by  tlie  falling  stone  in  this  press,  Sene- 
felder abandoned  it,  and  constructed  another  on  a  different 
principle,  Such  obstacles,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  suit- 
able persons  to  employ  in  the  new  process,  brought  the 
establishment  into  discredit,  and  prevented  the  proprietors 
from  obtaining  their  expected  exclusive  privilege  during  the 
life  of  Charles  Theodore, 

The  lithographic  printing  here  alluded  to  appears  to  have 
been  mechanical,  as  Senefolder  informs  us  that  be  disoc 
vered  chemical  printing— the  art  which  has  since  attained 
so  high  a  degree  of  excellence  and  utility — in  1798.  For 
the  principles  of  this  beautiful  process,  we  must  refer  to 
LiTHOORAFHY  [vol.  xiv.,  p.  44] ;  and  the  history  of  its  in- 
troduction must  be  treated  of  very  briefly.  Some  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  the  art.  as  applied  to  pictorial  subjects, 
were  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Steiner,  director  of  the  Royal  School  establishments.  In 
1799  Senefelder  obtained  an  exclusive  privile^  for  Bavaria 
for  fifteen  years,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  business, 
employing  his  two  brothers  and  two  apprentices.  As  the 
process  was  no  longer  kept  secret,  many  persons  visited  the 
office,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Andr£  of  Offenbach.  With 
this  gentleman  Senefelder  entered  into  partnership,  and 
commenced  arrangements  for  obtaining  patents  and  esta- 
blishing presses  m  Vienna,  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin. 
While  engaged  in  this  prefect,  he  visited  London,  but  with- 
out succeeding  in  his  object.  Unfortunate  circumstances 
led  to  a  hasty  dissolution  of  this  promising  partnership,  in 
1800.  For  some  time  afterwards,  Mr.  Von  Hartl,  who  is 
described  as  imperial  court  agent,  took  an  active  part  in  pro- 
moting the  invention,  the  application  of  which  to  cotton- 
printing  then  excited  much  attention.  A  fair  prospect  which 
now  appeared  opening  for  Senefelder  was  destroyed  by  the 
derangement  in  the  cotton-manufacture  caused  by  the  sus- 
pension of  r«mmercial  intercourse  between  England  and 
the  Continent,  by  Bonaparte ;  and  some  improvements  which 
be  had  effected  in  calico-printing  became  useless  to  him  by 
being  divulged  by  a  person  employed,  before  a  patent  was 
secured  for  them.  ]n  1806  an  extensive  lithographic  esta- 
blishment was  formed  at  Munich,  by  Senefelder,  in  con- 
nection with  Baron  Aretin  and  others.  This  partnership 
lasted  about  four  years,  during  which  period  a  great  variety 
of  works  were  executed ;  some  of  them  for  the  government. 
Several  other  lithographic  establishments  were  also  in  suc- 
cessful operation  in  1809,  when  Senefelder  obtained  an 
engagement  which  rewarded  him  for  the  yietsaitudes  of 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  placed  him  in  comfortable 
oircumatances  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  A  lithographic 
office  was  formed  about  that  time  for  printing  the  plans  of 
a  new  survey  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  a  great  number  were 
required.  Owing  to  an  intrigue,  the  superintendence  of  this 
work  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  given  to  Senefelder ;  but 
in  October,  1809,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  inspector 
of  the  Royal  Lithographic  KstahUshment,  with  a  salary  of 
fifteen  hundred  florins  per  annum,  and  with  permission  to 
carry  on  his  private  business  also.  The  subsequent  improve- 
ments effected  by  Senefelder  were  attributed  by  himself  to 
the  ease  and  ind^wudenoe  which  this  honourable  engage- 
meot  afforded. 

As  early  as  18.09  Stouefelder  had  commenced  a  collection 
of  specimens  te  illustrate  an  account  of  his  invention ;  but 
cireumstancea  impeded  the  completion  of  the  work,  which 
might  probably  never  have  been  finished  but  for  the  exer- 
tioms  of  Mr.  Von  Schlichteg^U.  director  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Mumch,  wIks  in  1816  and  1817,  published  several 
letters  on  the  subject,  urging  the  publication  of  a  work  that 
should  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  invention,  and  set  at 
lest  the  enoueous  rumours  then  prevalent  mi  the  subjei  • 
Senefelder  therefore  wrote  and  published  an  account  of 
bis  inventions  and  discoveries,  with  a  prefaea  by  Von 
Seblichtegroll,  and  a  dedication  to  the  king  ef  Bavaria. 
This  work  was  shortly  traikslated  both  into  French  and  Eng> 
lisb,  the  latter  translation  being  published  by  Ackermanu, 
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m  laiii  in  ft  quarto  volutte,  ehtided  '  A  Oompleto  CourM 
of  lithography,'  flto.  It  has  tio  pntinsion  to  literary  merit, 
but  cannot  mil  to  prore  interesting  u  a  simple  and  citeum- 
stantial  record  of  tne  experiments  and  difficulties  attending 
the  invention  of  a  highly  important  art.  It  enters  minutely 
into  privata  eircnmstances ;  but,  as  remarked  in  tlm  preface 
by  his  fiiend,  *  In  the  history  ef  an  important  invention, 
minuteness  cannot  be  i»lled  a  defect.  Hotr  interasting 
would  it  be  to  read  all  the  private  eitcumstanoas  of  the  lives 
of  John  Quttenbetg:,  or  John  Faustus,  if  a  narrative  of  the 
origin  of  typography,  similar  to  this  of  the  origin  of  litho- 
graphy, were  in  existence.'  The  illustrations  of  various 
styles,  some  of  which  are  curious,  add  to  the  value  of  the 
work,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  portrait  of  Senefelder.*  "The 
latter  part  of  the  work  contains  a  valuable  body  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  practice  of  the  different  branches  of  the  art. 

The  rapid  extension  of  lithography,  even  befbie  the  pub- 
lication of  this  book,  must  have  been  highW  gratifying  to 
the  in  ventor,  who  observed  on  this  subject, '  1  esteem  myself 
happy  in  seeing,  in  my  own  life-time,  tne  value  of  my  inven- 
tion so  universally  appreciated ;  and  in  having  myself  been 
able  to  attain  in  it  a  degree  of  perfection  which,  in  a  thou- 
sand other  inventions,  has  not  been  reached  till  long  after 
the  death  of  the  first  inventor.'  In  1S19  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Sec,  in  London,  spontaneously 
voted  their  gold  medal  to  Senefelder,  as  the  inventor  of  li" 
thography. 

Senefelder  married  about  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
the  office  in  whieh,  we  believe,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died  at  Munich,  Feb.  26,  1834,  in  his  63rd 
year. 

8BNEOAL  is  the  name  of  a  large  river  in  '1'  estem 
Africa,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  by  two  embouchures  be- 
tween 15°  SO'  and  16'  So'  N.  lat.  It  is  the  largest  river  of 
Senegambia,  and  drains  nearly  half  the  surface  of  that 
country.  The  eastern  and  most  mountainous  parts  of  Sene- 
gambia, those  which  lie  between  10°  and  15^  N.  lat.  and 
between  7*  and  12°  W.  long.,  ate  traversed  by  numerous 
riven,  which,  by  their  union,  form  the  Senegal.  The 
largest  of  these  branches  are  the  Ba  Woolima  and  the  Ba 
Fiiig.  The  last-mentioned  river  is  justly  considered  the 
principal  branch,  as  it  traverses  a  much  greater  extent  of 
country  than  the  other  rivers  before  it  joins  them.  It 
rises,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mollien,  near  10"  30' 
N.  lat.  and  19*  4S'  W.  long.,  in  the  mountain-range  which 
encloses  the  elevated  table-land  of  Fooia  Jallon  on  the 
south,  and  divides  the  waters  which  fill  into  the  Ba  Ping 
from  those  which  join  the  Kabbn,  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  Sierra  Leone.  The  Ba  Fing  flows  first  fh>m  north  to 
south,  but  it  soon  tarns  eastward,  and  passes  at  a  little 
distance  to  the  south  of  Timbo,  the  capital  of  Foota  Jal- 
lon. Soon  afterwards  it  runs  north,  and  in  that  direction 
it  traverses  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  plain  of 
Foota  Jallon.  After  a  course  of  hardly  more  than  30  miles 
it  enters  the  mountains  which  divide  Foota  Jallon  flrom  the 
Wilderness  of  Jallon  Kadoo.  Cailli^,  who  j^assed  it  not  fiur 
from  Ba  Fila,  and  the  place  where  it  enters  the  mountain- 
region,  found  that  it  ran  with  great  rapidity  between  dark 
granite  rocks,  tnm  which  its  name  (Black  River)  is  said  to 
be  derived.  At  this  place  it  was  about  100  feet  wide,  and 
the  depth  varied  between  IS  and  18  inches.  Having  passed 
through  the  mountains  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  it 
nims  north,  and  enters  a  less  mountainous  country,  which 
t  travenes  in  a  north  by  west  direction  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Ba  Woolima.  Mongo  Park,  on  his  return  from 
Bambarra,  passed  the  Ba  Fing  near  18*  N.  lat.,  at  the  town 
of  Manna,  by  a  bridge  of  bamboos,  of  singular  oonstruotion, 
of  whieh  he  has  given  a  sketch  in  the  account  of  his  first 
journey.  The  Ba  Fing  is  joined  by  some  large  tributaries, 
of  which  the  Furkooma  .runs  more  than  150  miles.  The 
course  of  the  Ba  Fing  to  its  junction  with  the  Woolima  ex- 
ceeds 400  miles.  The  other  great  branch  of  the  Senegal, 
the  Ba  Woolima,  rises  above  350  miles  fkom  the  soaree  of 
the  Ba  Fing,  to  the  north-east,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  monntain-rmnge  which  separates  Senegambia  fmm 
Soodan,  and  at  no  great  distance  fh>m  the  banks  of  the 
Jolibs.  or  Quorra,  near  13°  N.  lat  and  6°  40'  W.  long.  Its 
eaurte  is  first  to  the  north- w«st,  and  then  nearly  west,  at  a 

•  SmHeMtt  bMI  «islitd  to  mtffiy  impmiiou  of  Uu  origiMl  iUutraiioot 
far  Iha  TtBtjKA  tni»Uti<ia  of  hii  work,  u  •rrangemaat  which  would  hm 
(mtl]r  inemMii  ita  r*tam  i  but  Uiia  wu  prnvaatoil  In  etatCiutom-Haaw  MgO' 
wina,  as  Uw  priaU  for  each  cop;  of  tha  book  would  lidTa  f>M  aon  Una  • 
iniM  and  a  hatf  dnty.    Tba;  wan  Oiaiafina  oopleil,  and  prinlad  at  A«kai- 


shoH  distance  from  the  nountains,  until  it  joint  tha  As  Fing^ 
after  having  ran  more  Ami  300  miles.    From  the  south  it 
is  joined  by  the  Kokorro,  which  exceeds  200  miles  in  Ungth. 
The  union  of  the  Ba  Fing  with  the  Ba  Woolima  takes  plaoa 
near  14°  10'  N.  lat.  and  10*  30'  W.  long.,  and  fhtm  this 
pla.'^  the  river  is  called  Senegal.    About  lA  miles  beloW  tbs 
union  of  its  branches,  the  Senegal  eontaini  a  cataraat,  called 
the  Feloo  Falls,  which,  aoeording  to  tha  statement  of  Ool- 
berry,  is  80  feet  high.    In  this  part  tha  river  runs  north- 
west, but  it  soon  turns  to  the  west,  and,  at  die  distance  of 
about  100  milee  below  Fbloo  Falle,  it  is  joined  flrom  tha 
south  by  the  Ba  Faleme)  which  flows  more  than  100  miles, 
and  is  navigable  far  a  considerable  distance  horn  its  mouth 
during  the  raiur  season.    Some  miles  farther  down   the 
Senegal  is  joined  by  a  small  river,  which,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mollien,  originates  in  a  lake  called  Tiali,  ftrom 
which  another  riveri  the  Nerioo,  issues  in  a  southern  di- 
rection, and  falls  into  the  Gkimbia,    Thus  during  the  rainy 
season  a  natural  wate^communioation  exists  tetwaea  tha 
largest  rivers  of  Senegambia.    But  we  must  observe,  that 
both  Mungo  Park  and  Oray,  who  travelled  very  near  to  tha 
common  origin  of  these  two  rivars,  do  not  mention  such  a 
circumstance.  After  having  been  joined  by  this  small  river, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  the   Senegal  leaves  tha 
mountainous  and  hilly  country  of  Senegambia,  and  enten 
a  plain  which  extends  to  its  very  embouohurss.     In  thia 
plain  its  course  is  first  to  the  north-west,  and  afterwuds  to 
the  west.    In  this  part  its  course  is  extremely  tortuous,  tha 
windings  of  the  river  being  so  numerous  as  to  make  its  course 
double  the  length  whioh  it  would  have  if  it  ran  in  astraight 
line.    In  that  part  of  its  course  which  lies  to  the  west,  the 
Senegal  dirides  into  two  large  arms,  whieh  reunite  after 
having  been  separated  ibr  a  distance  exceeding  a  hundrad 
miles.    Thestf  two  arms  enclose  two  islands,  called  Bilboa 
and  Morfil,  whioh  have  an  average  width  of  six  miles,  and 
are  separated  fhim  one  another  by  a  narmw  arm  of  tha 
river.    The  northern  or  principal  arm  preserves  the  name  of 
Senegal,  and  the  southern  is  called  Morfll,  or  the  River  of 
Blephants'  Teeth,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  ela- 
phants  which  are  said  to  live  on  its  banks.    After  the  two 
arms  of  the  Senegal  have  reunited,  it  flows,  chiefly  in  ona 
channel,  ftir  more  than  60  miles,  but  in  approaching  tiio  sea 
it  divides,  near  Faf,  into  twoarms.    The  principal  arm  con- 
tinues westward  to  the  sea.    The  other  arm,  whieh  is  called 
Saguerai,  runs  south,  and  than  south-west,  and  rejoins  the 
principal  arm  after  a  course  of  nearly  60  miles,  almost  oppo- 
site the  town  of  S.  Louis.    The  principal  arm,  having  ap- 
proached the  sea  within  six  shiles,  divides  acain.     Tha 
smaller  branch,  whieh  isealled  thaHMiarigot  deMaricouinati 
or  the  River  of  the  Moskitot,  runs  in  a  north-west  airsotion 
until  it  fklls  into  the  sea:  it  may  ba  navigated  by  small 
ooasting  Vessels  of  sixty  tons  burden.    The  laraer  brauoh,  or 
the  proper  Senegal,  turns  south  by  west,  and  flowing  neatly 
parallel  to  the  bMoh,  gradually  approaobes  the  sea.  Between 
the  river  end  the  Atlantic  there  is  a  atrip  of  low  land,  nearly 
level,  and  covered  with  sand :  it  is  called  the  Point  of  Bar- 
bary,  and  gradually  diminishes  in  width,  to  that  opposita 
the  island.and  town  of  S.  Louis  it  is  leas  than  399  yardt 
across.    About  five  miles  &rtber  aoath  it  terminates  at  tha 
mouth  of  the  river.     The  tract  of  land  andosed  by  tha 
Senegal  and   Saguerai  consists  of  many  islands,  two  of 
which  are  of  oonsiderable  extent,  and  separated  fnmona 
another  by  an  arm  which  branehet  off  ftom  the  Saguerai  and 
joins  the  Senegal.    The  northern  island  is  called  Baqnio, 
and  the  southern  Bifbehe.    These  islands  ara  entirely  eo> 
vered  with  wood,  and  in  the  wet  season  a  great  portion  of 
them  is  laid  under  water.    The  course  of  the  Senegal,  aallur 
as  it  runs  southward,  is  nearly  fbrty  miles  long ;  but  its  waters 
in  few  places  run  in  one  ohannel,  the  middle  of  tha  river 
being  occupied  by  a  string  of  islands,  soma  of  whioh  ara 
several  miles  in   length,  and  in  some  plaoet  mora  than 
hatf  a  mile  in  width.    Even  after  ita  junction  with  the 
SagUemi  the  eastern   banks  continue  to  be  skirted  by 
islands.    The  greatest  depth  of  the  rivar  is  ganarally  fbund 
to  be  west  of  tha  islands.    Its  currents  are  very  rapid,  and 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  sand,  which,  when  brouent  to  tha 
sea,  meets  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  and  is  thrown  baoi  to waidt 
tlie  land.    Thus  a  bar  has  been  formed  across  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  on  which  there  is  very  little  water,  except  at  ona 
place,  where  the  cutfentt  have  fbrced  a  passage  through  th« 
sands:  this  is  called  the  Pass  of  the  Bar;  it  is  generally 
about  150  yards  wide  and  14  fiMt  deep,  but  these  dimonaiona 
aia  tuljaot  to  ebaoga.    Only  vMtelt  drawing  lit  feet  ^      ' 
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•an  pan  through  this  entrance  of  the  river,  as  the  lurplus 
it  neoeiiary  for  the  pitching  of  the  vossols  which  ii  produced 
by  the  itrong  iwell  of  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  the  rirer  was 
formerly  two  miles  farther  south  than  it  is  at  present  In 
1812  an  unusuallv  extensive  inundation  opened  the  present 
mouth,  through  the  narrow  sands  of  the  Point  of  Barbary, 
and  the  old  mouth  was  almost  entirely  filled  up  with  sand. 
As  a  navigable  river  the  Senegal  is  far  inferior  to  the 
Gambia ;  for  the  Gambia  has  no  such  obstacles  at  its  mouth, 
and  the  Senegal  is  much  inferior  to  it  in  depth,  and  so  full 
of  shods  that  it  cannot  be  navigated  by  large  rivei^barges 
in  the  dry  season.  Gray  states  that  at  the  end  of  the  dry 
season  it  is  only  eighteen  inches  deep  near  Bakel,  or  Ba- 
quelle,  the  farthest  of  the  French  settlements.  The  ascent 
of  the  Senegal  is  only  practicable  in  the  wet  season,  and 
even  then  the  voyage  is  slow  and  tedious,  partly  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  of  the  current,  and  partly  because  of  the  nu- 
meroua  windings.  It  may  indeed  oe  ascended  to  a  greater 
distance  than  the  Gambia,  to  the  foot  of  the  Feloo  Falls, 
which  are  more  than  SOO  miles  ttom  its  mouth ;  but  in  general 
it  is  only  navigated  to  the  mouth  of  the  Faleme.  The  river 
begins  to  rise  some  weeks  after  the  rains  have  set  in,  gene- 
rally in  the  first  week  of  June ;  sometimes  it  attains  the 
height  of  40  feet  above  its  lowest  level  at  Bakel,  but  lower 
down  it  does  not  rise  so  high.  It  attains  its  highest  level  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  begins  to  fall  about  the  middle 
of  September.  In  November  or  the  beginning  of  December 
it  again  enters  its  bed.  The  inundations  produced  by  the 
rise  appear  to  be  most  extensive  along  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  especially  where  the  islands  of  Bilbos  and  MorQl 
occur. 

((}olberry's  Traoelt  in  4Meaj  Mungo  Park's  Traveh  in 
the  Interior  Dittriete  of  4friea;  MoUien's  Traaodi  in 
4f^iea  to  the  Soureei  qf  the  Senegal  and  Gambia;  Grray's 
and  Doehard's  TYitveit  in  Jfutem  yMica;  Savigny's  and 
Correaid's  Narrative  qfa  VojfOge  to  Senegal ;  and  Caillii*s 
TraoeU  through  Central  4/*^  to  TVmAuctoo.) 

SBNEGAHBIA  is  a  term  adopted  by  geographers  to  in- 
dicate a  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Northern  Africa,  but  it 
lua  not  always  been  applied  to  the  same  extent  of  country. 
Originally  it  was  only  used  to  indicate  the  countries  which 
lie  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  from  the  names  of  wbioh 
two  rivers  the  term  has  been  composed,  or  rather,  only  the 
tract  between  the  European  establishments  on  the  banks  of 
these  rivers,  for  the  country  itself  was  almost  entirely  un- 
known in  Europe  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  last  centtuy.  It 
is  tarue  diat  this  part  of  the  African  coast  was  visited  by 
Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  and  that  it  was  again  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  century,  oetween 
1444andl469.  [Africa,  vol.  i.,  p,  1 74.]  The  Portuguese  also 
formed  several  commercial  establishments  near  the  mouths 
of  the  principal  rivers,  but  they  were  neglected  after  the 
route  to  the  East  Indies  had  been  discovered  by  Vasco  de 
Oama  (1497).  The  French  and  the  English  next  tried  to 
get  a  footing  there,  and  the  French  acquired  the  Senegal 
about  1673,  and  the  English  the  Gambia  in  1686.  They 
formed  settlements  at  the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  and  their 
merchants  began  to  trade  on  the  banks,  forming  depdts  for 
their  goods  at  certain  places.  The  remotest  ^«nch  com- 
merciad  establishment  was  at  S.  Joseph  or  Makannah,  not 
very  for  below  the  Feloo  Falls,  and  tne  English  advanced 
by  degrees  to  Baraoonda,  some  miles  below  the  last  rapids 
or  the  Gambia.  Thus  the  course  of  these  rivers  and  the 
countries  immediately  adjacent  to  their  banks  were  explored, 
bnt  nothing  Author  was  known  up  to  the  year  1788,  when 
an  association  was  formed  in  London  for  promoting  the  dis- 
covery of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.  The  year  before,  the 
settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  had  been  made  for  the  negro 
slavM  who  had  obtained  their  freedom  in  the  West  Indies. 
Since  that  period  the  interior  of  Western  Africa  has  been  ex- 
plored by  several  travellers.  Houghton  traversed  it  in  1 790 
and  1791,  flrwn  the  banks  of  the  &mbia  In  a  north-eastern 
direction,  bnt  he  did  not  add  much  to  the  information  then 
existing  respecting  these  countries,  as  he  was  killed  in  the 
town  of  Yarrow  in  Ludamar,  before  he  had  sent  a  detailed 
account  of  his  travels.  Winterbottom  set  out  in  1794.  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Nunez  or  Kakoondy,  and  went  as 
for  east  as  Timbo,  the  capital  of  Foota  Jallon ;  and  he  first 
m7e  ns  tome  account  of  that  part  of  Western  Africa. 
Hungo  Park,  between  the  years  1795  and  1797.  succeeded 
in  trmversmg  the  countries  drained  brthe  upper  branches  of 
the  SenMal,  and  in  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Joliba  or 
Nigw.    A*  he  took  different  roads  in  going  and  returning. 


a  considerable  part  of  the  countries  on  the  Senegal  and 
Gambia  rivers  was  explored  by  him,  and  he  collected  much 
valuable  information  respecting  those  parts  which  he  did 
not  see.  This  intrepid  traveller  considerably  enlarged  our 
information  by  his  second  journey  (1805),  when  he  again 
chose  a  different  route  through  the  countries  drained  by  the 
Senegal.  [Pabk,  Munoo.]  His  death,  and  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  which  the  war  with  France  assumed  at  this 
period,  put  a  stop  to  the  zeal  of  the  English  for  discovery  in 
Africa ;  but  after  the  return  of  the  peace,  the  English 
government,  wishing  to  open  a  trade  between  the  countries 
on  the.  Joliba  and  the  settlements  on  the  Grambia,  set  on  foot 
a  great  expedition  for  that  purpose,  which  was  successively 
conducted  by  Peddie,  Campbell,  and  Gray.  Though  this  expe- 
dition did  not  accomplish  its  object,  it  travened  a  great  part 
of  Senegambia  in  different  directions  (between  1817-20), 
and  collected  much  interesting  information.  Denham  and 
Clapperton  succeeded  in  penetrating  from  Tripoli  through 
the  (rreat  Desert,  and  reaching  Bomou  in  Soodan,  whence 
thmr  advanced  as  far  westward  as  Sackatoo  (near  5°  E.  long.) 
Before  these  journeys  were  accomplished,  Laing  set  out 
(1822)  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  reached  the  town  of  Timbo 
by  a  different  route  from  that  chosen  by  Winterbottom  and 
Campbell.  After  the  return  of  Denham  and  Clapperton, 
the  British  made  no  other  attempt  to  penetrate  to  the 
Joliba  by  the  dangerous  route  through  Senegambia,  as  they 
had  formed  a  plan  of  reaching  it  by  another  way,  which 
was  nearly  accomplished  by  (^apperton  and  Lander.  In 
the  mean  time  the  French  had  begun  to  explore  these  coun- 
tries. MoUien,  departing  (181 8)  from  St.  Louis,  traversed  the 
whole  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal  and 
the  sources  of  the  Gambia,  crossing  the  routes  of  the 
Britisli  travellers.  He  went  as  far  as  Timbo.  The  attempt 
of  Beaufort,  in  1 824,  to  reach  the  Joliba  did  not  succeed, 
and  added  little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country,  as  he  did 
not  go  farther  than  Bakel  on  the  Senegal  Cailli^  how- 
ever, in  his  ^at  journey,  traversed  the  country  between 
the  river  Nunez  and  Sierra  Leone  in  1827,  and  alter  having 
passed  the  Ba  Fing,  or  Senegal,  not  far  from  its  source, 
reached  Timbuotoo,  and  returned  to  Europe  by  the  Great 
Desert,  and  through  the  empire  of  Marocoo. 

By  these  numerous  journeys  we  have  acquired  a  tolerably 
exact  notion  of  the  natural  tieatures  and  productive  powers 
of  the  countries  of  Western  Africa  which  are  drained  by  the 
rivers  whose  mouths  are  found  between  the  embouchure  of 
the  Sen^  (16°  30'  N,  lat.)  and  the  island  of  Sherboro 
(7°  30'  N.  lat.).  Consistently  with  this  information,  we 
shall  divide  these  countries  into  two  unequal  parts,  and 
name  the  northern  and  larger,  or  that  which  is  drained  by 
the  rivers  that  enter  the  sea  north  of  Cvfe  VergadO"  20' 
N.  lat),  Senegambia,  and  the  southern  and  smaller  part. 
Sierra  Leone.  The  dividing-Une  between  these  two  coun- 
tries begins  at  (jape  Verga,  whence  it  extends  in  an  east- 
north-east  direction  to  the  sources  of  the  river  Nuiiez,  and 
thence  eastward  to  those  of  the  rivers  Rio  Grande  and 
Gambia.  Neaf  the  latter  terminates  the  elevated  table- 
land of  Foota  Jallon,  in  which  all  the  larger  rivers  of  Sene- 
gambia take  their  rise,  and  where  probably  also  the  sources 
of  the  Joliba  or  Quorra  are  found.  Towards  the  east  Sene- 
gambia is  supposed  to  comprehend  all  the  countries  drained 
by  the  numerous  upper  branches  of  the  Senegal,  and  to 
extend  to  the  high  land  which  separates  them  from  the 
oountries  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Joliba.  A  continuous 
ridge  of  high  land  extends  along  the  northern  side,  and 
close  to  the  hanks  of  the  Ba  Woolima,  or  eastern  branch  of 
the  Senegal,  (h>m  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Ba  Fing, 
or  western  branch ;  and  this  ridge  constitutes  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  Senesambia.  Farther  west  the  valley 
of  the  river  Senegal,  which  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  the 
great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
northern  country  belonging  to  Senegambia.  The  Atlantic 
Ocean  washes  its  western  shores,  constituting  a  coast-line 
which  probably  exceeds  a  thousand  miles  in  length.  The 
countries  enclosed  within  these  boundaries  cover  an  area 
exceeding  200,000  square  miles ;  so  that  Senegambia  may 
be  compared  with  France  in  extent  From  (^pe  Verde,  its 
most  western  point,  in  1 7*  30'  W.  long.,  it  extends  eastward 
to  the  source  of  the  Ba  Woolima,  which  lies  near  6°  40'*W. 
long.,  through  a  space  about  480  miles  in  length.  Cape 
Verga,  its  most  southern  point  is  in  10' 20'  N.  lat,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Senegal  approaches  in  some  parts  to  the  pa- 
rallel of  17°  N.  Ut 
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higber  coontry  The  lower  conntry  lies  along  the  sboiras 
of  the  sea,  and  the  higher  extends  over  the  interior. 
The  diriding-line  between  theae  two  Inree  region*,  which 
are  nearly  equal  in  extent,  is  tolerably  wmI  detemiined_by 
a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Verga  to  Debukko  on  the  Nunes 
and  Kade  on  the  Rio  Grande  towards  the  north-east,  and 
then  towards  the  north  to  the  rapids  of  the  Gambia  above 
Baraconda,  whence  it  extends  ag^ain  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  to  Bakel  on  the  Senegal.  Though  the  higher 
region  is  generally  the  more  fertile  and  more  populons,  the 
several  parts  of  both  regions  differ  greatly  in  fertility. 

ne  Country  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia. — The 
valley  of  the  Lower  Senegal  consists  properly  of  the  bot- 
tom which  extends  along  its  course  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  from  its  mouth  to  Bakel.  It  is  subject  to  inundationn 
during  the  rainy  season,  during  which  the  river  in  some 
places  rises  40  feet  above  its  lowest  level.  In  some  places 
this  bottom  is  perhaps  not  more  than  five  or  six  miles  wide, 
but  in  others  it  spreads  out  to  1 5  or  even  20  miles.  As  the 
subsoil  consists  of  a  light  sand,  which  is  covered  with  allu- 
vial matter,  it  opposes  little  resistance  to  the  rapid  current 
of  the  river,  and  hence  the  Senegal  frequently  divides  its 
waters,  and  forms  arms  which  again  reunite.  Thus  the 
river  bottom  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  succession  of  smaller 
and  laiger  islands,  freouently  intersected  by  narrow  chan- 
nels. These  arms  of  tne  river,  called  marigoti,  are  almost 
countless  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  river  west  of  13°  W. 
long.  The  main  current  of  the  Senegal  runs  in  the  chan- 
nel which  borders  on  the  Sahara,  and  on  the  north  of  it  the 
marigots  are  not  numerous,  nor  of  great  extent  The  whole 
bottom  is  of  great  fertility.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  covered 
with  forests,  mainly  consisting  of  trees  of  immense  size, 
which  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  it,  the  cultivated  places 
being  neither  numerous  nor  extensive,  though  they  yield 
rich  crops  of  rice,  millet,  maize,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The 
population  is  not  great,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
iinhealthiness  of  the  climate  during  and  after  the  rainy 


Between  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  and  that  of  the  Gambia, 
and  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  each,  lies  Cape  Verde 
(14*  40'  N.  lat.),  a  wide  projecting  promontory.  Its  western 
extremity  is  a  mass  of  rocks  of  moderate  elevation  and  vol- 
canic origin.  In  its  character  it  greatly  resembles  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  which  are  nearly  500  miles  firom  it  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  northern  descent  of  this  isolated  mass 
is  rather  steep,  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  are  two  hills 
rising  about  600  feet  above  the  sea :  they  are  called  ma- 
nulla*,  or  paps,  and  serve  as  a  beacon  to  mariners.  From 
these  hills  the  rocks  descend  gradually  to  the  west  and 
south.  The  central  parts  of  this  tract  have  a  moderately 
fertile  soil,  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  produces  large 
quantities  of  cotton,  two  kinds  of  millet,  and  French  beans. 
The  uncultivated  districts  are  used  as  pasture-grounds  for 
cattle,  or  are  covered  with  briars.  In  some  parts,  especially 
towards  the  western  extremity,  there  are  manv  large  baobab- 
trees,  and  in  others  dates  and  pine-apples,  ^bis  small  tract 
contains  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

Cape  Verde  constitutes  the  point  of  separation  between 
two  coast  tracts  which  differ  greatly  in  natuntl  fisatures  and 
productive  powers.  The  country  between  the  Cape  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal  greatly  resembles  that  part  of  the 
Sahara  which  extends  flram  that  river  northward  to  the  Bay 
of  Arguin.  Along  the  sea  there  is  a  low  sandy  beach,  lined 
with  sand-banks,  on  which  there  is  so  little  water  that  it 
cannot  be  approached  by  the  smallest  boat.  The  country 
adjacent  to  the  shores  is  a  dead  level,  covered  with  a  fine 
loose  sand,  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  travel  across, 
except  where  it  has  been  covered  and  consolidated  by  the 
sea  during  the  flood.  It  is  quite  destitute  of  vegetation, 
except  in  a  few  spots  which  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  hard 
and  dry  grass.  During  the  rainy  season  the  soil  is  drenched 
with  water,  and  during  the  dry  season  is  subject  to  dense  fogs 
and  heavy  dews,  which  fall  at  sunset,  and  moisten  and  pene- 
trate like  the  drizzling  rains  of  Europe.  But  no  stream  of 
mnning  water  is  formed  by  this  abundant  moisture.  This  flat 
sterile  tract  occupies  the  whole  coast  to  the  distance  of  about 
two  mfles  from  the  sea.  At  the  back  of  it  rises  an  unbroken 
ridge  of  sandy  downs  of  considerable  height  and  rather 
steep  aoelivity.  They  are  likewise  destitute  of  vegetation, 
and  seem  to  dcotipy  a  space  from  6  to  12  miles  in  width. 
These  downs  prevent  the  waters  which  collect  in  the  coun- 
try lying  ftrtber  east  from  reaching  the  sea,  and  hence  ex- 
tetMive  swamps  are  formed  at  the  base  of  their  eastern  d« 
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elivity.  These  low  grounds  are  almost  entirely  covered  with 
vater:  during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  dry  season  a  great 

portion  of  the  swamps  is  dried  up,  and  as  the  alluvial  soil  is 

of  great  fertility,  it  produces  rice  and  indigo,  with  large 
quantiUes  of  mandioc  and  yams.  For  want  of  information 
we  are  unable  to  determine  the  extent  of  this  swampy  region 
towards  the  east,  and  the  line  where  it  borders  on  the  table- 
land of  the  Jaloo&,  nor  do  we  know  anything  of  the  amount 
of  the  population. 

The  country  contiguous  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  be- 
tween Cape  Verde  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambia,  is 
of  a  different  description.  The  coast-line  is  well  defined,  but 
does  not  extend  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  also  broken  by 
several  watercourses.  The  low  beach  is  covered  with  man- 
grove-trees. The  country  rises  gradually  from  the  beach  to 
the  disUnce  of  30  or  40  miles,  and  probably  farther,  though 
our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Senegambia  does  not  extend 
farther  into  the  interior.  The  whole  tract,  in  iu  natural  state, 
IS  covered  with  tall  foresttrees,  but  a  considerable  portion  of 
It  IS  under  cultivation,  producing  rice,  maize,  and  millet  in 
abundance.  The  caUle  which  pasture  on  the  cleared  grounds 
are  of  great  size.  All  these  products,  together  with  pi^s  and 
poultry,  are  taken  from  these  parts  to  the  French  and 
English  settlements,  especially  to  Goree.  There  are  several 
Httall  harbours  on  this  coast.  Red  Cape,  Portudal,  Serine. 
Fatik,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Joombas.  The  last- 
mentioned  may  be  entered  by  vessels  of  considerable  size. 
This  part  of  Senegambia  is  rather  populous,  and  probably 
contains  from  300,(100  to  400,000  inhabitants. 

To  the  east  of  the  countries  hitherto  noticed  lies  the  table- 
land of  the  Jaloofs,  which  is  of  great  extent,  occupying  the 
whole  country  between  the  valleys  of  the  Senegal  and  Gam- 
bia from  16°  to  13°  W.  long.  The  interior  of  this  vast  region 
seems  to  resemble  the  country  which  divides  the  valley  of 
the  Senegal  from  the  Sahara,  but  its  character  is  not  known, 
as  it  has  not  been  visited  by  travellers,  and  appears  to  be 
only  inhabited  by  some  wandering  tribes  during  the  rainy 
season,  on  account  of  the  pastures  which  are  found  then  at 
that  time.  The  most  elevated  portion  of  the  table-land 
seems  to  be  situated  between  14^  and  15°  10'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  13°  and  1 5°  W.  long.,  but  the  declivities  o^nd 
north  and  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Senegal,  south  to  that  of 
the  Gambia,  and  west  to  the  swamps  already  mentioned. 
Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  they  approach  very  near 
to  the  river,  enclosing  even  the  lake  of  Gher,  or  Panieh- 
Fool,  which  is  about  30  miles  east  of  St.  Louis,  and  extends 
from  south-west  to  north-east  about  18  miles,  with  a  breadth 
varying  from  one  to  two  miles.  These  declivities  have  been 
seen  by  travellers,  who  found  that  their  surface  was  almost 
entirely  covered  with  a  reddish  sand,  which  absorbs  abun- 
dance of  moisture  without  acquiring  the  least  degree  of 
fertilitv.  Still  there  occur  some  traets  of  moderate  ex- 
tent which  are  enclosed  by  higher  grounds,  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  rainy  season  have  collected,  and  given  to  the 
sand  a  mixture  of  mould  which  so  &r  fertilises  these  tracts 
that  millet  can  be  cultivated  on  them.  In  these  depressiona 
villages  are  situated,  but  they  occur  only  at  great  distancei 
from  each  other.  Water  is  only  to  be  obtained  from  wells, 
which  vary  from  20  to  80  yaicU  in  depth,  and  in  making 
these  wells  it  was  found  that  a  thick  stratum  of  sand  covers 
a  subsoil  entirely  composed  of  ferruginous  stone.  These 
stony  masses  appear  to  constitute  the  upper  soil  of.the  more 
elevated  portion  of  the  table-land.  It  produces  nothing  but 
a  few  shrubs  and  some  isolated  trunxs  of  the  enormous 
boabab,  which  seem  to  vegetate  best  in  the  soil  where  other 
trees  languish.  Where  the  ground  is  not  entirely  composed 
of  this  ferruginous  rock,  large  forests  of  acacias  are  found. 
The  most  fertile  portion  of  this  inhospitable  region  is  die 
north-eastern  declivity,  where  the  sur&ee  is  much  less 
level,  and  in  many  places  interspersed  with  high  hills  and 
short  ridges,  between  which  there  are  many  tracts  of  con- 
siderable extent,  on  which  millet,  cotton,  and  indigo  are 
cultivated,  and  on  the  pastures  of  which  large  herds  of  cattle 
are  fed.  This  is  particularly  the  case  near  the  only  two 
rivers  by  which  tms  region  is  drained,  the  Saldi  and  Gui- 
loom.  The  ferruginous  rocks  here  also  cover  large  tracts, 
but  the  inhabitants  have  turned  them  to  account,  having 
in  many  places  ftarnaees  to  smelt  them  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  iron.  This  part  of  the  table-land,  though 
much  less  fertile  than  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Senegal, 
appears  to  be  no  less  populous. 

South-east  of  the  table-land  of  the  Jaloofr  begins  the 
higher  country,  which  does  not  however  immediately  rise 
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into  mountatnii,  bat  th«  westam  diitvioU  «oiMi«t  of  nnme- 
rous  bills  and  short  ridi;e8,  rising  to  a  moderate  elevation.  A 
laniie  of  mountains  which  runs  along  the  western  banks  of 
the  Ba  Falerne  may  ba  considered  as  the  bonndary-Une  be- 
twetin  the  hilly  and  roountainous  country.  Tha  hills,  m>n< 
aitting  mostly  of  Ibrruf^inous  rocks,  from  whieb  iron  is  ex- 
tiaeted.  are  for  the  most  part  thinly  covered  with  low 
stunted  wood,  little  of  whieh  is  fit  for  anything  but  fuel. 
The  valleys  and  level  grounds  which  are  enclosed  by  these 
hills  are  in  many  places  rather  extensive,  and  mostly 
cleared  tot  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  to  whieh  the  soil  is 
well  adapted.  The  beds  of  numerous  torrents  intersect  the 
valleys  in  every  direction :  they  are  dry  in  the  dry  season, 
but  during  the  rains  they  conduct  the  water  which  is  col- 
lected on  the  high  ground.*  to  the  Falerne  and  Oambia. 
During  the  dry  season,  water,  except  near  these  rivers,  can 
only  be  obtained  from  deep  wbIIb,  Towards  the  source  of 
the  Faleme  the  country,  though  more  elevated,  is  much 
less  broken,  and  there  ocour  some  extensive  plains,  which 
are  partly  covered  with  woods  and  partly  witn  jungles  of 
bamboo.  A  very  small  part  of  them  is  cultivated,  and  they 
are  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts,  especially  of  elephants  and 
lions.  Though  there  is  perhaps  no  part  of  Senegambia  of 
equal  extent  more  populous  than  this  hilly  region,  only  a 
small  proportion  of  its  surface  is  under  cultivation.  Millet, 
maise,  r(ee,  cotton,  and  indigo  are  extensively  cultivated. 
Besides  tobaoco,  there  are  cultivated  red  pepper,  water-me- 
Ions,  pumpkins,  gourds,  onions,  and  pistacoia  nuts.  Nu- 
merous tamarinds,  boabahs,  rhamntu  lotut,  and  other  fruit- 
trees  are  scattered  over  the  valleys,  and  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  very  picturesque.  The  inhabitants  are  tolera- 
bly rich,  which  is  partly  owing  to  the  ciroumstanoe  that 
*be  roost  frequented  oommeroial  road  between  Soodan  and 
(he  European  establishments  on  the  coast  passes  through 
this  region. 

The  mountain-region  extends  over  the  western  portion  of 
Senegambia,  inclnding  all  the  countries  situatea  on  and 
between  the  numerous  rivers  which,  by  their  confluence, 
form  the  Senegal.  As  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  this  region 
is  surrounded  on  the  south,  east,  and  north  by  a  continuons 
range  of  mountains,  which  divides  it  from  the  western  coun- 
tries of  Soodan,  The  south-western  portion  of  this  range 
is  eonneoted  with  the  elevated  table-land  of  Foota  Jallon 
between  the  lourees  of  the  rivers  Ba  Fing  and  Joliba,  pro- 
bably near  10°  W.  long.,  and  between  10°  and  ll°N.  lat. 
Frnm  this  point  it  extends  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to 
6*  30'  W.  long,  where  it  decline*  to  the  north  and  north- 
WMt ;  but  it  soon  runs  west  by  north,  in  which  direction  it 
eontinuw  along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ba  Woolima  to  the 
oonfluenee  of  that  river  with  the  Ba  Fing  (ID**  SO')-  Thus 
this  range  forms  an  irregular  semicircle.  At  its  western 
ettremity  it  seems  to  enlarge  into  a  mountain-«*gion,  which 
extend*  westward  to  some  place  nearly  due  north  of  St. 
Joaeph.  or  Makaniw,  on  the  Senegal.  The  deration  of 
tilia  range  is  not  known.  In  a  few  places  where  it  has  been 
oroewd  by  travellers,  it  does  not  rise  above  the  line  of  trees. 
The  highost  part  ia  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fooladoo 
Mountains,  whiah  lie  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Woo- 
lima River,  between  B°  and  10°  W.  long.  The  western 
boundary  of  this  region  is  formed  by  another  range,  whieh 
is  connected  on  the  south  with  the  mountain-region  in 
whish  the  rivers  Gambia  and  Rio  Orande  originate.  From 
this  region  it  branehes  off  in  a  lurtfa-north-west  direction, 
and  it*  northern  extremity  seems  to  terminate  in  hills  on 
the  westwn  banks  of  the  Ba  Falime,  not  far  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Senegal.  This  range  does  not  appear  to  form 
aconneotod  series  of  heights,  as  Mungo  Park  doea  not  men- 
tion that  be  passed  over  a  high  ridg^  in  travelling  from  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  Ba  Fallme  to  those  of  the  Oambia 
rivor.  The  region  whieh  is  enclosed  by  these  ridges,  being 
Csrtber  from  the  coast  than  any  other  part  of  Senegambia, 
i«  the  least  known  portion  of  it ;  and  we  have  no  other  in- 
formation than  what  is  contained  in  Park's  '  Trarela.'  It 
seems  that  the  whole  is  oocupied  by  rooky  ridges,  which 
howevBr  do  not  attain  the  elevation  of  the  range  whioh  sepa- 
rates Senegambia  from  Soodan.  The  direction  of  the  water- 
course* shows  that  these  ridges  extend  in  a  general  direction 
firom  south-east  to  north-west.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
such  a  mountainous  country,  whieh  for  five  or  sis  months 
is  subjeet  to  heavy  rains,  water  is  scarce  at  some  distance 
from  the  watercourses,  a  fact  which  is  owing  to  these  ridges 
consuting  almost  entirely  of  iron-stone  and  slate  with  a  very 
tbin  covering.     They  are  generally  bars,  or  oaXy  ooverea 


with  isolated  atnntad  shrnbs.  In  the  valleys,  whieh  in  soma 
parts  are  extensive,  a  good  deal  of  alluvial  soil  is  found ; 
and  in  these  places  millet,  maise,  and  other  grains  are  culti- 
vated. In  the  valleys  there  are  also  many  high  trees  wbieh 
occasionally  extend  up  to  the  ridges.  On  the  southern  dis- 
trict is  a  wilderness,  partly  covered  with  tree*  and  partly 
with  dry  bamboos.  It  extends  upwards  of  100  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  ia  inhabited  by  wild  beast*.  This  region  ia 
riefa  in  metals.  Excellent  iron  is  obtained  by  the  negrom 
from  the  iron-stone ;  and  there  are  several  placea  where  gold 
in  considerable  quantities  is  oolleoted. 

7A«  Vality  if  the  Oambia  and  th«  Country  touth  qfit,— 
The  country  situated  immediateljr  on  the  banks  of  tb« 
Gambia,  as  far  as  Pisania,  consists  of  a  level  alluvial  traot 
extending  about  two  mile*  from  the  river.  It  is  subject  to 
annual  inundations  during  the  rains.  A  great  part  of  it  is 
swampy,  or  covered  with  mangrovo-trees ;  in  other  phioe< 
the  ground  has  been  cleared,  and  is  cultivated  with  ric«- 
At  the  back  of  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  to  a  moderate 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  river  when  swollen  by  thu 
rains.  The  surface  of  this  higher  ground  is  in  some  parts 
tolerably  level,  in  others  diversified  with  gentle  eminences, 
and  there  are  also  a  few  hills  and  broken  tracts.  The  soil 
i* very  variou*.  Though  often  sandy,  it  is  rather  fertile; 
but  sometimes  it  consists  of  a  hard  yellow  clay,  mixed  with 
small  quarts  pebbles,  and  is  of  indifferent  quality.  Woods 
•till  cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  suriace,  but  the  trees 
are  not  lofty.  Baobabs,  tamarinds,  the  rhamnus  lotus,  and 
other  fruit-trees  are  grown  in  several  places ;  but  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  cultivation  in  the  cleared  grounds  are  roan- 
dioo,  maiie,  cotton,  indigo,  and  French  beans.  Where  thia 
region  approaches  the  table-land  of  the  Jalooii,  the  soil 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  dark  ted  sand  and  small  iron-stone 
gravel,  is  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  only  covered 
with  low  stunted  trees,  mostly  mimosas  and  acacias. 

The  eoast>line  between  Cape  St  Mary,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and  Cape  Verge,  ia  extremely  low, 
and  is  intersected  bv  numerous  channels,  which  form  many 
island*._It  is  said  that  tho  whole  space  between  the  Gambia 
and  Nunei  is  occupied  by  an  archipelago  of  low  islands,  and 
that  the  channels  whioh  divide  them  may  be  navigated  at 
high-water  by  vessels  of  four  or  five  feet  draught,  so  that 
they  may  pass  ih>m  one  river  to  the  other  amidst  the  islands 
of  this  extensive  archipelago.  The  natives  aflBrm  this  to  bo 
the  fact,  but  that  they  are  prevented  from  using  thia  navi- 
fiction  by  the  hostile  tribes  whioh  inhabit  the  islands. 
The  mud-banks  which  surround  these  islands  towards  the 
open  sea  so  dangerous  to  larger  vessel*  that  a  part  of 
the  coast  between  the  river  Compooitee  and  the  Rio 
Grande  has  never  been  surveyed,  ana  is  laid  down  on  our 
maps  at  random-  Theae  low  islanda  consist  mostly  of  mud, 
and  are  covered  with  mangrove  and  palm  trees.  Though 
they  do  not  contain  freah  water,  they  are  not  only  inhabited 
but  populous.  It  seems  that  the  inhabit«nl*  use  the  palm- 
wine  as  a  substitute  fcr  water.  They  oultivate  aomo  roots 
and  rioe,  but  ehiefly  ooeupy  themaelve*  with  making  aalt. 
an  imporunt  article  of  commeree  in  these  part*  of  Africa,  as 
all  the  salt  consumed  in  Soodan  is  either  obtained  (h>m  the 
Sahara  or  from  this  coast.  This  low  archipelago  eonstitutas 
the  outer  edge  of  a  level  and  low  country,  which  extends  to 
a  great  distance  inland.  It  seems  for  (be  most  part  to  b* 
composed  of  alluvial  soil,  and  the  large  rivers  which  traverse 
it  divide  into  many  arms,  several  of  which  reach  the  sea, 
whil*t  other*  re-unite.  It  ia  oonjectored  that  all  the  rivers 
between  the  Gambia  and  Compoonee  are  united  by  such 
channels  branching  off  from  the  rivers,  especially  from  tha 
Rio  Grande.  The  whole  country  to  a  great  distance  from 
the  shore  thus  resembles  a  net-work.  It  is  of  great  fertility, 
but  in  general  very  little  cultivated,  though  it  produoea  rice, 
maise,  yams,  mandioo,  bananas,  papaws,  guavas.  and  oranges 
in  great  abundance.  The  greater  part  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  high  trees,  and  supplies  good  timber  for  the  Europaan 
settlements  on  the  coast.  In  some  place*  there  are  savanna^ 
which  serve  as  pasture-ground  for  largo  hards  of  eattle. 

At  the  back  of  thi*  low  plain,  between  14*  30'  and  1 3°  W. 
long.,  lies  a  more  elevated  country,  constituting  a  kind  of 
second  terrace.  lu  surface  ia  slightly  undulating,  hills 
not  being  numerous  except  towards  the  southern  and  aastam 
boundaries,  where  this  lerraoa  borders  on  tba  mountain- 
region.  The  soil  of  this  country,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  has  a 
considerable  degree  of  fertility.  Tho  depressions  of  the  sur* 
face  are  like  reservoirs,  in  wbieh  the  water  eollaat*  during 
the  rain,  and  at  that  (OMoa  tbay  aia  eonvwrtad  into  awaoiMi, 
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bat  Ab  inhabiUititB  avmil  th«aiMl*M  of  thii  aiivunMtkaM  M 
eultivate  riee  to  a  gnat  estetit  They  alio  gm»  lUillot  and 
maiM,  with  cotton,  iodiKo,  and  Mveral  root*  and  frait-traaa 
The  inbabitanta  an  said  to  be  oarefut  and  induatriou*  agri- 
euUuruta.  They  have  alao  large  herds  of  oattle,  tbeep, 
goalii  and  pigi,  and  rear  much  poultry.  In  no  eountry  per- 
hapi  on  the  globe  an  bee*  mon  abundant.  Honey  and  wax 
are  gnat  o^eota  of  trade.  The  Portugueaa  export  large 
quantitiea  of  the  mx  from  their  MtUemenU  on  the  WTeial 
branchei  of  the  Rio  Onnde. 

The  mountain-range  south  of  die  Oambia  begins  a  little 
west  of  13°  W.  long.  The  country  does  not  rise  imme- 
diately into  mountains,  but  a  large  part  is  eovered  With  hills, 
which  rise  gentiy  above  one  another,  and  an  eovered  with 
large  clumps  of  trees.  The  valleys  between  them  have  a 
fertile  soiU  but  cultivation  is  not  much  attended  to.  Farther 
east  there  an  several  ridges  of  mountains.  Between  the 
Chimbia  and  Rio  Qrande  tbey  appear  to  approach  1 3°  W. 
long.,  but  south  of  the  last-mentioned  river  they  do  not  pass 
much  to  the  west  of  14°  W.  long.,  except  that  a  ridge  ap- 
proaches the  river  not  far  from  Kade.  These  mountains  an 
very  little  known.  Those  whioh  fill  op  the  country  between 
the  principal  braneh  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  confluent 
the  Coomba  an  called  the  Tancui  Mountains,  and  another 
ridge,  south  of  the  Rio  Onnde,  the  Badet  Mountains.  Their 
elevation  seems  to  be  considenbte,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
rise  above  the  lineof  trees.  These  two  ridges  unite  with  otben 
at  the  plane  where  the  Gambia  and  Rio  Onnde  originate,  and 
here  they  constitutea  mountain-knot  whioh  forms  the  western 
and  northern  boundary  of  the  table-landofFootaJallon,  The 
mountains  an  mostly  bare,  their  surface  consisting  of  iron- 
stone, gnyish  adies,  and  yellow  sand;  in  some  places  they 
exhibit  traeea  of  volcanic  action.  The  valleys  an  eov«red 
with  large  trees.    The  inhabitants  an  mostly  herdsmen. 

The  table-htnd  of  Foota  Jallon  consists  properly  of  a  plain 
of  considenble  extent,  surrounded  by  higher  grounds,  and 
chiefly  by  lofty  mountains.  From  north  to  south  it  extends 
about  80  miles,  and  perhaps  still  mon  from  east  to  west. 
The  surfiue  is  divenified  by  gentle  hills.  The  elevation  of 
this  plain  is  not  known,  but  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  2000 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  the  mountains  which  enclose  it  on 
the  south,  and  whioh  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  Kong 
Mountains,  are  the  sources  of  the  Ba  Fing,  the  principal 
branch  of  the  Senegal,  and  the  waters  issuing  from  them 
run  above  a  thousand  miles  before  they  reach  the  sea.  This 
river  tnvarses  the  southern  part  of  the  plain,  nceiving  all 
the  waten  collected  on  the  surrounding  mountains:  it 
forma  many  rapids  in  its  course  through  the  chain  which 
meloees  the  plain  on  the  east,  and  Bnally  enters  the  moun- 
tain-region of  Eastern  Senegambia.  The  gnatest  part 
of  the  plain  is  converted  into  a  temporary  lake  at  the 
end  of  the  rainy  season,  but  this  is  very  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  rice,  which  is  extensively  cultivated.  Indian  com 
ia  also  grown,  but  millet,  to  the  growth  of  which  humidity  is 
not  ikvourablei  is  seldom  seen.  Among  the  fk'uit-tfees 
oranges  and  papaw-tree*  an  most  numerous,  and  the 
bananas  an  cultivated  with  care.  The  baobab  does  not 
exist,  but  then  are  many  other  trees  of  prodigious  dimen- 
sions. Cattle  an  rather  numerous.  This  is  certainly  the 
best  cultivated  part  of  Senegambia,  and  also  the  most 
populous.  Along  the  roads  by  which  the  Buropeans  tra- 
velled who  visited  this  country,  villages  and  towns  occur  at 
short  distances  from  one  another,  and  in  some  psrts  the 
plantations  wen  nearly  contiguous.  The  inhabitants  de- 
rived considerable  advanteges  from  the  commercial  road 
through  their  countiv  which  connects  the  countries  south 
of  the  Joliba  with  Sierra  Leone.  The  elevated  ground 
which  extends  from  the  south-western  edge  of  the  teble- 
land  westward  to  Cape  Verge  does  not  appear  to  rise  to  a 
great  elevation,  the  highest  summits  probably  not  exceeding 
3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Towards  C^pe  Verga  they  an  of 
moderate  height 

Rivert. — Asides  the  Senegal  and  Oambia,  which  are  the 
largest  riven  of  Senegambia,  the  eouittry  south  of  the 
Gambia  is  drained  by  two  rivers,  which  on  navigated  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  their  mouth:  these  an  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Nunes  pr  Kakoondee. 

The  Rio  Grande  is  stated  to  originate  on  the  western  de- 
clivity of  a  range  of  mountains,  the  waters  from  the  eastern 
slope  of  whioh  form  the  most  ramote  branch  of  the  Gambia, 
near  10°  N.  lat  and  11°  W.  long.  As  far  as  its  Couri*  lies 
within  the  mountain-region,  it  is  joined  by  numerous  tri- 
batoriea,  among  whieh  neweVer  the  Ooomba  only  is  a  eon- 


siderabto  strokm,  and  iu  eoufse  is  rapid.  Befbre  it  teavei 
the  mountain-region  it  is  said  to  furm  a  eatarftct  near  11°  80' 
W.  long.,  and  from  this  point  downwards  the  river  is  navi- 
gable for  river-boats.  At  a  distance  exceeding  a  hundred 
miles  fram  the  tea  the  river  divides  into  several  bnncbet. 
That  branch  which  continues  to  flow  in  a  western  dirsetioa 
is  commonly  called  on  our  maps  Rio  Grande,  but  the  native 
name  is  Butolah.  Small  vessels  may  ascend  it  as  fkr 
as  Bolola,  a  short  distance  below  the  bifuroation.  Its 
mouth  is  opposite  to  Bulama  Island,  which  belongs  to  the 
group  of  the  Bissagos  or  Bijooga  Islands.  [BiasAooa.] 
That  arm  which  runs  northward  fh>m  the  point  where  the 
bifurcation  takM  plaoe  is  called  Jeba  river.  Having  con- 
tinued in  that  direction  about  SO  miles,  it  turns  westward 
and  divides  again  at  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  the  same 
name.  This  branch  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  itom 
Jeba  to  the  sea,  and  far  larger  vessels  from  a  point  about 
five  miles  above  Blasao.  The  most  northern  arm,  which  ia 
called  the  Caoiieo  river,  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  not 
mon  than  ten  feet  water  to  the  settlements  of  Cacheo ;  and 
for  smaller  ones  much  farther.  As  the  country  between 
these  arms  is  exceedingly  low,  and  ite  soil  mostly  consists  of 
alluvium,  whieh  is  inundated  fbr  some  months  in  the  year, 
then  is  said  to  be  a  great  number  of  minor  channels  by 
which  the  principal  branches  of  the  riven  are  united. 

The  river  Nonex,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  Ka- 
koondee, is  much  inferior  in  sixe :  its  whole  course  probably 
does  not  exceed  2S0  miles,  while  the  Rio  Grande  runs  mon 
than  400 ;  but  it  offers  a  safe  navigation  to  a  great  distance 
tmta  the  sea.  It  rises  in  that  chain  of  hills  which  separates 
Senegambia  ftvm  Sierra  Leone  near  13°  W.  long.,  and  its 
general  direetion  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  course  is  to  the 
west,  and  the  remainder  to  the  west  of  south.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  is  full  of  rapids  and  falls.  It  becomes 
navigable  for  vessels  of  moderate  siae  above  the  settlement 
of  Oebucko  or  Rebueko,  and  up  to  this  place  the  tide 
ascends.  From  this  place  downward  the  general  depth  of 
the  river  may  be  stated  at  two  and  a  half  to  three  Ibthoms 
at  low-water,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  about  twelve  feet.  The 
river  has  throe  channels  at  its  mouth,  two  of  which  are 
tiavigated  by  vessels.  The  northern  admits  only  vessels 
drawing  less  than  twelve  feet,  but  the  southern  may  be  en- 
tered by  large  ships.  They  are  separated  from  one  another 
by  an  island  called  Bandy  Island.  The  low  country  near 
its  mouth  is  uninhabited  fbr  want  of  fresh  water,  and  the 
first  settlement,  Walkeria,  occurs  at  the  distance  of  70  miles 
fram  the  sea,  measured  along  the  course  of  the  river. 

Climate. — The  year  is  divided  between  the  rainy  and  the 
dry  seasons.  The  commencement  of  the  rainy  season  varies 
between  the  1st  of  April  and  1st  of  June,  and  its  termina- 
tion is  between  the  1st  and  81st  of  December.  The  rains 
in  the  banning  are  neither  firequent  nor  heavy ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  June  they  begin  to  increase)  and  in  July 
and  August  they  sometimes  continue  for  two  or  three  days 
together.  They  an  fk-equently  accompanied  by  violent  gusts 
of  wind,  ealled  tomculoet,  attended  with  thunder.  In  Sep- 
tember the  rains  an  generally  slight,  and  tornadoes  with 
heavy  rains  an  comparatively  rare.  In  October  and  No- 
vember only  slight  rains  occur  at  intervals  of  several  days. 
Tornadoes  occur  at  the  beginning  and  termination  of  the 
rainy  season.  The  prevailing  winds  during  this  season  are 
from  the  south-west  to  the  west  and  north-west;  towards  the 
end  of  November,  ih>m  the  nortb-east  and  east,  and  they  im- 
mediately produce  a  great  i^ange  in  the  fbce  of  the  country. 
The  grass  soon  becomes  dry  and  withered ;  the  rivers  sub- 
side  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  trees  shed  their  leaves.  About 
this  period  the  hmnattan  is  generally  felt,  a  dry  and  pareh- 
ing  wind  which  blows  from  the  north-east,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  a  thick  smoky  haxe,  through  which  the  sun 
appean  of  a  dull  red  colour.  This  wind  has  been  compared 
with  the  saraiel  of  the  Arabian  desert,  but  it  does  not  pro- 
duce such  hurtful  efiTeets.  It  btows  from  that  side  where 
the  Sahara  is  situated,  and  passing  over  its  sandy  plains,  it 
acquires  an  extraordinary  degree  of  dryness,  parching  up 
everything  which  is  exposed  to  it  It  is  however  considered 
healthy,  especially  by  the  Europeans.  During  the  long 
rainy  season  the  air  is  so  loaded  with  moisture,  that  the  in- 
babitante  mav  be  said  to  live  in  a  sort  of  vapoui^bath,  and 
evervthing  wnich  is  not  close  to  the  flra  becomes  damp  and 
mouldy.  Tho  hamatten  quickly  changes  this  state  of  things, 
and  many  persons  who  have  fallen  ill  during  the  rains,  re- 
cover in  a  short  time.  But  it  produces  chapa  in  the  lips, 
and  aflieta  many  of  the  nativaa  with  sore  eyes.    The 
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easterly  winds  of  the  dry  season  extend  to  the  shores  of 
the  sea  as  far  south  as  Cape  Verde.  But  south  of  it, 
Captain  Belcher,  in  surveying  this  coast,  found  that  the 
westerly  and  especially  north-westerly  winds  were  almost 
continuous,  except  in  some  places  where  there  is  a  regular 
alternatiou  of  land  and  sea  breeces,  the  iMid-breeze  blowing 
with  great  regularity  from  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  sun- 
rise. In  these  parts  there  is  always  a  base  over  the  land 
during  the  dry  season,  particularly  in  the  day,  by  which  the 
view  is  very  much  limited ;  but  in  the  rainy  season  every 
shower  clears  the  atmosphere,  and  distant  objects  are  dis- 
tinctly seen. 

Senegambia  has  long  been  noted  for  the  great  degree 
of  heat  to  which  it  is  subject  all  the  year  round.  It 
was  considered  to  be  the  hottest  country  on  the  globe,  at 
least  of  those  which  border  on  the  sea.  But  this  opinion 
was  founded  on  imperfect  observations.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  other  countries 
situated  in  the  same  latitude,  except  those  tracts  which  lie 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Senegal,  and  consequently  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Sahara.  The  French  settlement  of  Bakel 
on  that  river  is  more  than  300  miles  from  the  sea  in  a 
straight  line,  and  consequently  its  temperature  can  be  little 
affected  by  the  ocean,  while  it  is  much  affected  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  desert.  In  Gray's  '  Travels  in  Western 
Africa'  there  is  a  summary  account  of  the  temperature  of 
that  place,  according  to  which  it  appears  that  during  the 
five  mondis  of  heavy  rains,  from  July  to  November,  both 
included,  the  mean  temperature  is  82-62°;  for  the  three 
following  months  (December  to  February)  7812°;  and 
for  the  remaining  four  months  86°.  The  mean  annual  tem- 
perature appears  therefore  to  be  somewhat  above  83°,  or 
four  degrees  higher  than  along  the  coast.  The  thermometer 
occasionally  rises  to  110°  in  April  and  May  which  are  the 
hottest  months  of  the  year,  and  sinks  in  December  to  56'2S°, 
which  gives  a  range  of  54°  of  the  thermometer  during 
the  year.  We  are  almost  entirely  without  information  re- 
spectiDg  the  temperature  of  the  mountain-region.  A  few 
observations  in  Oray's  travels  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tern- 
perature,  not  fsr  from  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is 
from  10  to  12  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  bw  valley  of 
the  Gambia  near  Pisania,  and  it  i*  probable  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  table- land  of  Foota  Jallon  is  still  lower.  In 
all  the  parts  of  SenMambta  which  are  remote  from  the  coast, 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year  is  during  the  last  months  of  the 
dry  season  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  rains;  but  on  the 
coast  the  rains  immediately  depress  the  temperature  several 
degrees.  On  the  coast,  the  range  of  the  thermometer 
generally  varies  between  65°  and  95°,  and  rarely  attains 
IOU°.    The  mean  annual  temperature  is  79*7°. 

Produetiont. — A  country  with  such  a  climate  and  exten- 
sive tracts  of  great  fertility  must  be  capable  of  producing 
all  kinds  of  tropical  vegetable  products.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  our  grains  are  cultivated,  nor  other  plants  which 
constitute  important  objects  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  with 
the  exception  of  hemp,  which  however  is  not  exported,  but 
made  into  ropes  and  cords,  in  which  state  it  is  brought  to 
the  European  settlements.  The  grains  which  are  cultivated 
to  a  great  extent  are  rice,  maize,  and  millet  Rtre  is  chiefly 
grown  in  great  abundance  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivers, 
which  are  idl  subject  to  inundation  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son ;  but  it  is  also  raised  in  the  lower  districts,  particularly 
in  the  country  surrounding  the  numerous  arms  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  In  the  more  elevated  tracts,  and  especially  in  the 
mountain-region,  maize  is  the  principal  grain  which  is  cul- 
tivated, and  millet  is  extensively  grown  in  the  more  sterile 
^arts,  especially  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  Besides 
hese  grains  there  are  cultivated  for  food  the  ground-nut, 
mandioc  yams,  and  bananas.  The  most  common  vegeta- 
bles are  red-pepper,  pumpkins,  water-melons,  gourds,  sorrel, 
onions,  a  kind  of  French  beans,  and  ginger.  Cotton  and 
indigo  are  grown  in  many  places ;  the  latter  grows  wild.  The 
fruit-trees  of  Europe  do  not  succeed,  except  oranges,  lemons, 
figs,  and  vines ;  those  which  are  cultivated  are  rhamnus  lotus, 
dates,  papaws,  guavas,  and  pistaccia-nuts.  The  forests 
contain  several  trees,  the  fruits  of  which  are  used  as  food. 
The  most  remarkable  is  the  butter-tree  (EUsit  Gidneermt). 
The  immense  forests  which  cover  a  great  part  of  the  country 
consist  of  a  great  variety  of  trees,  among  which  the  baobab 
is  distinguished  by  its  size.  Other  trees  are  used  as  timber, 
dyes,  or  for  cabinet-work,  as  the  African  teak,  the  maho- 
gany-tree, the  mangrove,  and  others.  Several  articles  of 
commerce  are  oolldcted  in  the  woods.    The  mimosa  from 


which  the  gum  is  obtained  is  oommon  on  the  table-land  of 
the  Jaloofs,  though  less  so  than  north  of  the  Senegal.  There 
are  some  trees  which  yield  caoutchouc.  Cassia  and  carda- 
mums  are  brought  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  Orchil,  an 
important  article  in  the  Portuguese  settlements,  is  also  col- 
lected in  the  interior.  Along  the  sea-coast,  and  also  on  the 
islands,  and  in  the  low  flat  country  between  the  Rio  Nunez 
and  the  Gambia,  different  kinds  of  palms  are  found  in  gt«at 
abundance ;  palm-oil  and  palm-wine  are  important  articles 
of  domestic  economy.    The  cabbage-tree  is  also  common. 

The  domestic  animals  do  not  differ  from  those  of  Europe, 
except  that  a  few  camels  are  kept  in  the  desert  of  the  Jar 
loofs  and  in  the  countries  near  the  Sahara.  Horses  are 
numerous  and  the  breed  is  good.  A  great  number  ace 
shipped  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and 
Sierra  Leone.  Black  cattle  is  very  plentiful  and  of  great 
size.  Butter  in  a  melted  state  is  a  considerable  article  of 
inland  trade,  and  hides  and  horns  are  largely  exported. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  confined  to  some  tracts,  but  pigs  and 
fowls  are  reared  everywhere,  the  negroes  being  very  fond  of 
pork,  though  those  who  are  Mohammedans  abstain  from  it. 
Among  the  wild  animals  the  elephant  occupies  the  first 
place.  Though  not  common  in  the  low  swampy  countries 
along  the  coast,  in  the  interior,  and  especially  in  the  wooded 
country  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  Gambia  and  Fale- 
me,  and  in  the  Wilderness  of  Jallon  Kadoo,  there  are  numer- 
ous herds  of  elephants,  and  from  these  parts  nearly  all  the 
ivory  is  brought  which  is  exported  from  the  English  and  Por- 
tuguese settlements  on  the  Gambia,  Rio  Grande,  and  Nunez. 
The  tusks  of  these  elephants  however  are  in  general  not  so 
large  as  in  the  countries  nearer  the  line.  The  hippopotamus 
is  numerous  in  all  the  rivers,  etpecially  in  the  Senegal.  It  is 
even  found  in  the  sea  which  separates  the  Bijooga  Islands 
from  the  continent  There  are  lions,  leopards,  and  panthers. 
The  striped  hytena  is  very  common.  The  wild  animals  which 
are  used  for  food  are  the  bufiUo,  the  wild  boar,  which  is  of 
prodigious  size,  deer  of  different  kinds,  antelopes,  the  hare 
of  the  Cape,  and  porcupines.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of 
monkeys,  some  of  which  are  eaten.  The  cynooephalus  is  de> 
structive  to  the  fruits.  Alligators  frequent  all  the  rivers,  and 
the  boa  is  found  in  the  lower  marshy  country.  Among  the 
birds  the  white  heron  is  one  of  the  most  beautifiiL  Guinea- 
fowls,  turtle-doves,  and  wood-pigeons  are  abundant  Plovers 
of  various  kinds,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  are  met  with  in  im- 
mense flocks  on  the  edges  of  the  marshes  in  the  lower 
country.  On  the  desert  islands  and  cliffs  along  the  coast 
there  are  large  flocks  of  boobies.  Turtles  are  rather  numer- 
ous on  some  of  the  islands.  The  rivers  do  not  abound  in 
flab  so  much  as  the  sea,  particularly  round  the  Bijooga 
Islands.  Perhaps  there  is  no  country  on  the  globe  where 
bees  are  more  common  ;  honey  is  a  considerable  article  of 
inland  trade,  and  wax  in  large  quantities  is  exported.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  large  ants;  their  hills  resemble  the  huts 
of  the  negroes. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Senegambia ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  greater  part  of  the  mountains 
are  mainly  composed  of  iron-stone,  and  that  iron  exists  there 
in  inexhaustible  quantity.  The  natives  are  also  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  extracting  the  metal,  and  thoe  are  furnace* 
in  some  parts.  The  iron  thus  obtained  is  of  various  quality ; 
some  is  said  to  be  very  malleable.  Gold  is  found  in  those 
parts  which  lie  between  the  affluent*  of  the  Upper  Senegal, 
as  in  Bambook,  Fooladoo,  Manding,  &c.  It  occurs  mostly 
in  the  form  of  small  grain  or  powder  in  an  alluvial  soil. 
Fart  of  it  reaches  the  European  settlements  on  the  coast ; 
but  the  greater  part  goes  into  the  interior  of  Africa  and  the 
countrien  on  the  Mediterranean  by  the  way  of  Timbuctoo. 

Inhabitants. — ^Tbe  inhabitants  of  Senegambia  belong  pro- 
perly to  the  negro  race.  But  it  appears  that  from  a  very 
remote  period  the  Moors,  who  inhabit  the  north-western 
part  of  Africa,  and  wander  about  in  the  Sahara,  have  en- 
tered Senegambia  in  considerable  numbers,  and  mixed  with 
the  most  populous  tribes  of  the  negro  race.  These  tribes 
are  known  under  the  names  of  Foulahs  or  Foolabs,  Jaloft 
or  Jaloofs,  Mandingoes,  and  SerrawoUies ;  and  they  occupy 
the  more  elevated  part  of  Senegambia,  leaving  to  the  other 
minor  tribes  only  the  low  country  which  extends  along  the 
sea  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  to  Cape  Verga.  The 
most  northern  of  these  smaller  tribes  are  the  Sousous  and 
Feloops,  who  inhabit  the  country  between  the  Gkimbia  and 
Rio  Orande.  The  islands  formed  by  the  last-mentioned 
river  are  occupied  by  the  Papels  and  Balante*.  The  Lan- 
damas  live  between  the  Rio  Gtutde  and  the  river  Nunei^ 
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the  Naloo»aouth  of  the  NuSex,  and  the  Bagoe*  on  the  low 
■horen  of  the  sea  on  both  aides  of  the  Nunei. 

The  nations  amone  which  the  Moon  have  settled  have 
partly  embraced  the  Mohammedan  reliEion.  The  structure 
of  their  body  differs  also  more  or  less  nom  that  of  the  true 
negro  race.  The  inhabitants  of  Bondoo,  who  are  a  mixture 
of  Foolahs,  Mandingoes,  SerrawoUies,  and  Jaloofs,  are  de- 
scribed as  of  middle  size,  well-made,  and  very  active ;  their 
skin  of  a  light  copper  colour,  and  their  faces  of  a  form  ap- 
proachinenearer  to  the  European  type  than  any  of  the  other 
tribes  of  Western  Africa,  the  Moors  excepted.  Their  hair 
too  is  not  so  short  and  woolly  as  that  of  the  negroes,  and 
their  eyes  ere  larger  and  rounder,  besides  being  of  a  better 
colour  and  more  expressive.  The  women  in  particular  vie 
in  point  of  form  with  the  handsomest  women  in  Europe,  and 
they  have  very  delicate  features.  The  different  tribes  speak 
different  languages ;  but  that  of  the  Foolahs  and  Mandin- 
goes is  generally  understood  by  all  of  them.  In  point  of 
civilisation  they  are  far  more  advanced  than  the  other  black 
tribes.  They  cultivate  the  ground  with  industry  and  skillj; 
they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  commerce; 
they  are  active  traders,  and  they  manufacture  clothing, 
the  different  articles  of  household  furniture  which  they 
require,  together  with  the  implements  of  husbandry,  car- 
penters', blacksmiths',  and  leather-workers'  tools  and  knives, 
spear  and  arrow  heads,  bridle-bits,  and  a  variety  of  small 
articles.  All  these  things,  taking  into  account  the  very 
rough  materials  and  tools  that  are  employed,  are  finished 
in  a  manner  which  shows  great  taste  and  ingenuity  on  the 

Ssrt  of  the  workmen,  and  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they 
ave  practised  those  arts  for  a  long  time.  There  are  schools 
in  almost  every  town  for  the  instruction  of  youths  who  intend 
to  make  the  Mohammedan  religion  their  profession,  in 
which  .they  are  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  Arabic 
from  the  Kor&n.  Their  habitations  are  rather  small,  but 
they  are  kept  clean  and  neat.  They  do  not  go  naked,  but 
are  dressed  in  a  very  decent  manner.  The  women  dress  in 
cotton  stuffs  of  their  own  manuihcture,  except  that  some 
have  a  few  pieces  of  sSk  and  painted  cotton,  which  they 
obtain  from  the  European  settlements  on  the  coast.  They 
always  wear  a  veil  thrown  loosely  over  the  head,  which  is 
intended  to  imitate  thin  muslin ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  have  by  no  means  made  a  bad  attempt 

The  smaller  nations,  who  exhibit  in  their  boaily  stnieture 
the  true  negro  type  of  the  Ethiopian  race  [Man,  vol.  xiv., 
p.  363],  have  remained  in  a  much  lower  state  of  civilization, 
though  they  are  much  above  the  savages  of  South  America. 
They  cultivate  some  rice,  but  in  a' very  unskilful  and  slo- 
venly way.  They  have  plenty  of  pigs  and  fowls,  but  few 
cattle,  and  no  other  domestic  animals.  They  generally  wear 
only  a  piece  of  cloth  about  their  loins.  Their  huts  are  ex- 
tremely dirty,  and  their  habits  are  improvident.  They  are 
ferocious  in  their  manners,  treacherous,  cruel,  and  oppres- 
sive ;  and  a  tribe  of  the  Bagoes  are  complete  pirates. 

Political  Slate  qf  Society. — We  have  little  information  on 
this  point  respecting  the  smaller  and  less  civilized  tribes. 
It  appears  that  little  authority  has  been  introduced  among 
them,  and  that  in  this  respect  they  resemble  the  savage 
tribes  of  America.  They  do  not  keep  slaves,  and  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  selling  their  prisoners  of  war  to  the 
slave-traders. 

The  larger  tribes  however  have  established  regular  govern- 
ment. In  most  of  the  small  and  independent  states  of 
Senegambia  it  resembles  the  government  which  formerly 
existed  in  Poland,  the  administration  of  the  country  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  king  and  an  hereditary  nobility.  Each 
town  or  district  is  under  a  chief.  It  would  also  seem  that 
certain  revenues, — as,  for  instance,  the  presents  received 
from  the  merchants  who  traverse  the  country  with  goods, — 
are  divided  among  these  petty  chiefs.  But  the  king  has  the 
power  of  making  war  and  peace.  In  case  of  war,  the  chief 
of  each  villi^e  must  proceed  to  head-quarters  with  his  fol- 
fowers.  All  these  nations  keep  a  considerable  number  of 
slaves.  The  government  of  Footatoro  is  a  kind  of  theocra- 
tical  republic 

IblitiaJ  Divuiontand  Plaeet.—The  whole  country  along 
the  sea,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  to  Cape  Verde,  and 
as  far  inland  as  the  western  declivity  of  the  table-land  of  the 
Jaloofs,  is  subject  to  the  king  or  D&mel  of  Kayor,  who  re- 
sides in  the  town  of  Macaye,  of  which  place  we  have  no 
information.  The  inhabitants  are  Jalooft.  Within  the 
boundary  of  this  state  is  the  town  of  Cogue,  which  is  a  com- 
mercial place,  a*  two  toads  unite  here,  one  leading  south- 


ward to  the  Gamoia.  and  the  other  eastward  to  Footatoro. 
It  has  6000  inhabitants,  and  many  Moors  are  settled  there. 
The  numerous  villages  on  the  rocky  peniiuula  of  Cape  Verde 
constitute  an  aristocratical  republic,  governed  by  a  senate, 
which  is  cotnposed  of  the  chiefs  of  these  villages. 

Between  Cape  Verde  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  ar« 
the  small  states  of  Baol,  Sin,  and  Barra.  Baol  is  dependent 
on  Cayor.  Sin  contains  the  small  harbour  of  Jaol.  &rra 
comprehends  the  country  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cktmbia, 
where  the  king  resides  in  the  town  of  Albreda  with  30OO 
inhabitants.  The  French  have  a  commercial  establiahment 
at  this  place.  East  of  Barra  is  the  small  state  of  Badiboo. 
The  countries  are  inhabited  by  Jaloofs,  with  the  exception 
of  Barra  and  Badiboo,  where  Mandingoes  are  numerous. 

North  of  the  two  last-mentioned  states  is  that  of  Salum. 
which  extends  westward  to  the  sea,  where  it  occupies  both 
sides  of  the  river  Joombas.  The  capital  Cahore  is  built  on 
its  banks,  and  small  vessels  can  ascend  as  far  as  the  town. 
It  is  a  considerable  place,  and  has  some  commerce  with  the 
French  settlement  of  Goree.  On  the  east  Salum  extends  to 
the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  and  on  the  river  is  built  the  town 
of  Kawour,  a  commercial  place  with  800  inhabitants.  The 
population  consists  of  a  mixture  of  Jaloofs  and  Sousoua. 
Between  Salum  and  the  state  of  Wooli,  which  lies  farther 
east,  are  the  two  small  states  of  Yanimaroo  and  Katoba, 
both  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Gambia.  In  Katoba  is  the 
small  commercial  place  ofKayaye,  where  an  English  mer- 
chant resides.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Mandin- 
goes and  Sousous.  Wooli  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Foolahs. 
It  extends  a  considerable  distance  along  the  banks  of  the 
Gambia,  and  Medina,  the  capital,  has  about  1000  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  in  its  vicinity  there  are  some  still  larger  places. 

On  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Senegal,  not  far  from 
its  mouth,  begins  the  kingdom  of  Walo,  which  extends 
nearly  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Morfil.  It 
is  inhabited  by  Jaloofs  and  the  capital  is  Ender.  The 
islands  of  Morfll  and  Bilbos,  and  the  country  south  of  them 
along  the  Marigot  of  Morfll,  are  inhabited  by  Foolahs,  sub- 
ject to  a  sovereign  called  Siratic.  On  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  table-land  of  the  Jaloofs  is  the  state  of  Burba 
Jaloof,  inhabited  by  Jaloofs;  it  is  of  great  extent,  but  a 
large  part  of  it  is  a  desert.  The  residence  of  the  king  is 
Wamkror.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-land  lies 
the  state  of  Footatoro,  which  comprehends  also  the  low  land 
along  the  western  banks  of  the  Senegal,  where  it  runs  north- 
west. This  country,  which  is  more  extensive  than  most  of 
the  others,  is  divided  among  seven  chiefs,  who  form  a  coun- 
cil, and  elect  a  marabout,  or  priest,  for  their  king,  who  how- 
ever can  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  council,  and 
reigns  only  during  its  pleasure.  It  frequently  happens  that 
this  chief  of  the  federative  aristocracy  is  changed  two  or 
three  times  in  a  year.  The  capital  of  Footatoro  is  Chu- 
loigne.  Sedo  and  Canel  are  rather  large  towns.  The  inha- 
bitants are  ohiefly  Foolahs. 

The  states  hitherto  noticed  are  situated  in  the  lower 
region  between  the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  In  the  mountain- 
region  and  contiguous  to  the  western  and  southern  bank* 
of  the  Senegal  is  Galam,  which  comprehends  the  coun- 
try n-om  the  Falls  of  Feeloo  (10°  30'  W.  long.)  westward, 
but  does  not  extend  to  a  great  distance  from  the  river.  It 
is  divided  into  Lower  and  Higher  Galam,  by  the  Ba  Fale- 
me.  The  latter  is  also  called  Kajaaga.  It  is  densely  inha- 
bited, a  string  of  towns  occurring  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  among  which  Tuabo,  Makanna,  and  Mussala  are  con- 
siderable places.  At  some  distance  from  the  river  is  the  town 
ofJoag.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  SerrawoUies ;  they  are 
much  engaged  in  trade  with  the  French  who  are  established 
on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  and  the  countries  which  lie 
farther  east  as  for  as  the  Joliba.  lliey  are  distinguished  by 
their  manufacture  of  cotton  stuff's,  to  which  they  give  a  fine 
and  permanent  blue  colour. 

Between  Galam  and  Wooli  on  the  Gambia  is  Bondoo, 
the  most  powerful  state  in  these  parts  of  Senegambia,  which 
is  probably  owing  to  the  king,  whose  title  is  Alamy,  being  less 
dependent  on  the  chiefs  of  the  villages  and  towns.  The 
inhabitants,  who  are  a  mixture  of  Jaloofs,  Foolahs,  Serra- 
woUies, and  Mandingoes,  are  much  occupied  in  trade  and 
manufactures.  The  most  important  places  are  Boolibany 
and  Fatteconda.  East  of  Bondoo  and  south  of  Kajaaga  it 
Bambouk,  which  is  noted  for  its  gold-mines.  [Baiibouk.J 
The  other  states  which  lie  farther  east  and  south  in  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain-region  and  between  the 
numerous  tributaries  of  the  Bengal,  are  much  less  known 
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tbBn  those  hitherto  desoribed.  There  m  probably  BOtte  of 
which  we  have  do  infbrmation  at  all.  The  most  extensive 
are  Foolado,  the  antient  country  of  the  Foolahs,  who  how- 
ever were  expelled  from  it  by  the  Mandingoes,  with  the 
towns  of  Koeena,  Keminoom,  and  Bangassi ;  Manding.  the 
native  country  of  ihe  Mandingoes,  Irhich  comprehends  the 
most  eastern  portion  of  the  mountain-region,  and  has  several 
mines  of  gold,  with  the  towns  of  Sibidooloo  and  Kamalia ; 
Jallon  Kadoo,  the  uninhabited  wilderness  which  extends 
between  the  sources  of  several  branches  of  the  river  Sene- 
al ;  Konkodoo  on  the  Ba  Fine,  or  principal  branch  of  the 
Jenegal,  which  has  some  rich  mines  of  ^Id,  with  the 
town  of  Konkroma ;  Satadoo,  with  the  capital  of  the  same 
name ;  and  Dentilla,  with  the  towns  of  Baniserile  and  Kir- 
wani,  which  is  inhabited  by  very  intelligent  agriculturists, 
and  where  there  are  several  smeUing-fkirnaces.  On  the  river 
Gambia  is  the  petty  state  of  Neola,  with  the  town  of  Tam- 
bacunda;  and  that  of  Tenda,  with  the  town  of  Jallacotu. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  large  kingdom  or 
state  south  of  the  Gambia,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
Foota  Jallon.  This  kingdom  indeed  seems  to  have  acquired 
a  decided  superiority  in  the  southern  parts  of  Senegambia, 
more  especially  south  of  the  Rio  Grande :  for  aa  it  hat  sub- 
jected the  tribe  of  the  Landamas,  who  inhabit  the  country 
between  that  river  and  tbeNufiez,  and  rendered  it  tributary, 
it  may  be  said  that  its  dominions  extend  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  sea.  The  principal  seat  of  it*  power  is  the  well  cul- 
tivated and  populous  plains  of  the  elevated  table-land  of 
Foota  Jallon,  where  the  capital,  Timbo,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Senegal,  contains  7000  inhabitants,  and  several 
other  towns  from  3000  to  SOOO  inhabitants,  as  Labee:  in 
some  places  the  villages  are  nearlv  contiguous  to  one  an- 
other. The  mountain- ranges  which  surround  these  plains 
are  all  subject  to  the  sovereign  of  Foota  Jallon,  who  seems 
to  consider  also  the  wild  and  uninhabited  countries  along  the 
upper  course  of  the  Gambia,  and  between  it  and  the  Faleme, 
fts  belonging  to  his  dominions.  How  tit  they  extend  to 
the  east  and  south  is  not  exactly  knqwn,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  reach  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  nor  beyond  the 
Mincipal  range  of  the  Kong  Mountains.  Most  of  the  in- 
nabitants  are  Foolahs,  but  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains 
there  are  still  some  small  native  tribes  of  negroes.  As  the 
shortest  road  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  countries  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Joliba  or  Quorra  is  that  which  traverses 
this  table-laud,  Foota  Jallon  will  probably  rise  to  some  im- 
portance with  the  extension  of  European  eommeroe.  It 
aeems  that  a  regular  commercial  connection  already  exists 
between  it  and  our  settlements  at  Sierra  Leone.  [Sibrra 
Lbonb.]  In  the  country  which  extends  between  Foota  Jallon 
and  the  coast,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  political  society 
which  deserves  the  denomination  of  a  state.  Each  village 
appears  to  have  a  chief,  but  there  is  no  political  connection 
among  the  villages. 

European  Settlement*  and  their  Trade. — ^The  European 
settlements  in  Senegambia  differ  materially  from  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  strictly  commercial. 
The  settlers  have  not  acquired  the  property  of  any  land, 
except  the  place  on  which  they  have  settled,  and  no  cultiva- 
tion IS  carried  on  by  them  or  their  people,  except  at  a  few 
spots  which  are  rather  gardens  than  plantations.  These 
settlements  were  originally  established  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  negro  slaves  for  the  plantations  in  America. 
T\m  country  however  had  other  productions  which  were 
valued  in  Europe,  and  the  natives  of  the  interior  were 
desirous  of  obtaining  several  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ture, partly  for  their  own  consumption  and  partly  to  sell 
them  to  the  nations  of  Soodan.  Accordingly  these  settle- 
ments were  not  abandoned  on  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  like  those  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  [GuinsaI  and  they 
continue  in  a  thriving  state.  Each  of  the  three  European 
nations  which  have  formed  settlements  has  taken  posses- 
sion as  it  were  of  one  of  the  three  large  rivers,  the  French 
of  the  Senegal,  the  Enelish  of  the  Gambia,  and  the  Portu- 
guese of  the  Rio  Grande.  Bach  has  built  a  fortress  on  an 
iilaiid  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  serves 
as  a  safe  place  of  deposit  for  goods  which  are  imported,  and 
from  which  the  productions  of  the  country  are  shipped. 
The  merchants  set  out  from  these  places  in  large  river  boats 
with  their  goods  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  ascend 
the  rivers  as  far  as  they  are  navigable.  They  stop  at  cer- 
tain points  to  which  the  natives  bring  their  productions  to 
exchange  forEurupean  manufactures.  In  a  few  positions  on 
the  banu  of  the  rivers  small  fortresses  or  blockhouses  are 


erected,  in  whieh  totne  black  soldiers  iriih  tiro  ot  thrM 
European  ofScers  are  kept  for  the  ptoteetiOA  of  commerce 
Some  merchants,  particularly  English  and  Portuguese! 
have  formed  commerdal  establishments  not  fiar  from  these 
fortresses  in  those  villages  which  are  advantageously  situated 
for  commerce. 

The  principal  Freneh  settlement  is  St.  Lonis,  a  town  con- 
taining about  1S,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  idMUt  800  are 
whites.    It  is  built  on  a  sandy  island,  about  two  miles  long 
and  a  auarter  of  a  mile  wide  on  an  Average,  which  is  about 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.   Only  vessels  draw- 
ing less  than  12  fbet  of  water  can  sail  up  to  the  town,  as 
there  is  a  bar  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.    [Sbnboai..] 
The  streets  are  straight  and  re^lar,  but  otherwise  the  town 
has  nothing  remarxable  in    it;   few  of  the  houses  are 
well  built,  and  the  negro  population  live  in  huts.     The 
French  have  also  two  small  fortresses  on  tb«  hanks  of  the 
Senegal,  one  at  Podhor,  at  the  western  extremitv  of  the 
island  of  MorSl  [SsNBeALl  and  the  other  at  Bakel,  or 
Baquelle,  in  the  kingdom  of  Lower  Galam,  not  far  from  the 
jnnction  of  the  Faleme  with  the  Senegal.   Between  Podhor 
and  St.  Louis  there  are  several  places  to  which  the  Moors 
of  the  tribes  of  the  Trarza  and  Braknas  bring  at  certain 
seasons  the  gum  which  they  collect  in  the  mimosa  forests 
of  the  south-western  districu  of  the  Sahara.    Such  places 
are  called  markets,  and  are  only  inhabited  during  the 
slay  of  the  Moors.    The  most  frequented  are  the  Escale  du 
D£sert  and  the  Bscale  du  Coq,  or  Braktias.    At  Bakel  the 
French  get  a  part  of  the  nroduce  of  the  gold-mines  o( 
Bambouk  and  some  ivory  wnieh  is  obtainea  in  the  wild 
countries  farther  south,  but  the  largest  part  of  the  ivory  is 
carried  to  the  Gambia.   Tbe  French  have  also  a  fortress  on 
the  island  of  Goree,  near  Cape  Verde  [Gokbb],  where  they 
formerly  procured  a  eonsiderable  number  of  slaves.  'At  pre- 
sent some  small  quantities  of  cotton  and  indigo  are  got  on 
the  coast  between  Goree  and  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia, 
especially  at  Albreda,  a  mercantile  settlement  in  the  king- 
dom of  Barra.   The  French  have  lately  formed  an  establish- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Casamanza,  which  enters 
the  sea  between  the  Gambia  and  the  Rio  Grande,  but  we 
have  no  information  respetiting  this  place  and  its  trade. 

The  English  settlements  are  principally  on  tbe  Gambia. 
Some  English  merchants  have  formed  establishments  on 
the  river  Nuiiex  at  three  places,  which  however  are  not 
protected  by  government.  The  Foolahs  from  Foota  Jallon 
and  its  neighbourhood  bring  to  these  settlements  gold  in 
the  form  of  rings,  weighing  from  one  to  ten  ounces  each, 
ivory,  some  slight  articles  of  leather,  pouches,  rice,  and 
fruit.  The  principal  fortress  on  tbe  Gambia  Is  Bathurst  on 
the  island  of  St.  Mary  [Batrtirst,  vol.  iv.,  p.  381  but  there 
are  several  mercantile  settlements  farther  inland  up  to 
Macarthy  Island,  which  is  about  180  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  Bathurst,  where  a  small  fortress  called  Fort  George 
has  been  erected.  A  mercantile  settlement  is  found  still 
farther  east  at  Kayaye,  and  formerly  one  existed  at  Pisania, 
but  it  has  been  abandoned.  Fort  St.  James  is  about  20 
miles  east  of  Bathurst  It  does  not  seem  that  the  British 
settlements  have  suffered  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
The  exports  from  Bathurst  are  numerous  and  increasing : 
they  consist  of  bees'-wax,  ivory,  African  teak,  rice  and 
maize,  hides,  gold,  ginger,  gum,  palm-oil,  timber,  horses  and 
bullocks,  which  go  to  the  West  Indies,  tortoise-shellt  bullocks' 
horns,  ground-nuts  and  orchil. 

The  Portuguese  settlements  are  dispersed  along  tbe  hanks 
of  the  different  arms  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  on  the  Casa- 
manza. The  principal  settlement  is  Bissao,  a  well-built 
fort  and  town  on  a  larffe  and  fertile  island  of  the  Jeba 
branch  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  has  about  3000  inhabitants 
and  an  excellent  and  spacious  port;  the  population  consists 
chiefly  of  mulattoes  and  blacks.  Higher  up  the  same 
branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  Jeba,  with  a  population  short 
of  1000  inhabitants,  which  likewise  consists  of  blacks  and 
mulattoes.  On  the  southern  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  is 
Bolula,  a  mercantile  establishment,  and  on  the  northern 
or  Cacheo  branch  the  town  of  Caoheo,  a  considerable  place 
with  a  harbour,  which  however  is  only  accessible  to  vessels 
drawing  ten  feet  of  water,  as  a  bar  runs  across  the  mouth  o( 
the  river.  In  the  country  of  the  Feloops,  between  the 
Cacheo  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Gambia,  the 
Portuguese  have  several  settlements,  as  at  Zinghinohor  and 
MahiaKakonda  on  the  Casamanza  river,  and  at  Vintaneuu 
a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  Gambia.  To  all  these 
places  the  natives  bring  ivory,  wax,  hid««,  horns,  and  soma 
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Kold,  the  gwatw  put  of  whieh  m  ■kiFP*'  to  Bng^tnd  from 
Bissao  and  Cachaa  Many  Portuguoio  have  Mttled  in  thia 
countiy  as  i^ieultariaU  and  have  married  black  women. 
The  number  of  mulattoas  in  thaae  parts  is  eonaidemble. 

Nearly  all  the  artielea  of  commerce  whieh  are  exported 
from  the  European  lettlemonts  in  Sengamhia  are  brought 
from  the  interior  hy  small  earavana  or  eafllas,  whioh  some- 
times proofed  to  the  coast,  but  generally  atop  at  eeitain 
places  where  commercial  establishments  an  found,  and  take 
in  exchange  for  their  goods,  fire-arms,  powder,  India  goods, 
coral,  amlrar,  glass-heads,  iron,  tobacco,  rum,  and  cutlery. 
Though  a  great  part  of  Seneg^mhia  is  rich  in  iron-ore,  the 
proeass  of  obtaining  the  metal  from  it  is  so  rude  and 
requires  so  much  latwur,  that  many  of  the  natives  prefer 
buying  it  from  Europeans. 

Commerce  vitk  Soodtm  and  Thaouetoo.'^A  considerable 
commeroe  is  carried  on  between  Senegambia  and  the 
countries  farther  east  The  principal  artides  of  trade  are 
salt,  slaves,  and  gold.  All  the  salt  which  is  consumed  in 
Senegambia  and  Soodan  is  drawn  either  from  the  great 
mU  dep6ts  of  the  Sahara  at  Shingarin  and  Toudenl,  or  from 
the  coast  of  the  Atlantis  between  the  mouths  of  the  Clambia 
and  Cape  Verge,  where  some  of  the  savage  tribes,  especially 
the  Bagoes  and  Balantes,  make  large  quantities  from  sea- 
water.  The  salt  made  on  the  sea-ooast  ig  carried  by  the  na- 
tive traders  nearly  over  all  Senegambia;  for  Mungo  Park  ob- 
serves, that  both  kinds  of  salt  are  brought  to  Booiee  in 
Handing,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  salt  of  the  Sahara  is 
oonsum^  in  some  of  the  eouutrie*  situated  on  the  middle 
course  of  the  Sen^l.  Even  before  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  slaves  were  sent  liom  Senegambia  to  Timbuetoo, 
whence  they  found  their  way  to  the  northern  countries  of 
Africa ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  branch  of  commerce  has 
lately  much  increased.  A  large  portion  of  the  gold  col- 
lected in  the  countries  situated  on  the  bsnks  of  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Senegal  goes  likewise  to  Timbuetoo,  and 
thenoe  to  the  eountries  on  the  south  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  eafllas  by  which  this  commerce  is  carried  on  follow  two 
routes.  The  most  northern  departs  from  the  Senegal  in 
the  kingdom  of  Kajaaga  or  Upper  Galam,  to  which  country 
the  traders  go  from  all  part*  of  Senegambia.  Hence  the  road 
runs  east-nbrth-east  to  Yaira,  and  then  east  to  Benown  in 
Ludamar.  From  Benown  it  continues  east  through  ooun- 
tries  which  are  little  inhabited  on  account  of  their  sterility, 
to  Walet  in  Beroo.  From  Walet  it  again  passes  through 
deserts,  until  it  approaehes  the  Joliba  near  Baracanga, 
whence  it  continues  at  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  to  Timbuctoa  Hie  southern  caravan-route  leads 
from  the  hanks  of  the  Gambia  through  Neola,  Dentila,  and 
Konkodoo,  to  the  great  wilderness  of  Jallon  Kadoo,  whieh 
having  traversed  f^om  west  to  east,  it  passes  over  the  moun- 
tain-ranee between  Kamalia  and  Bammakca  At  Bam- 
makoo  the  goods  are  embarked  on  the  Joliba,  and  descend 
to  Yamioa,  Sego,  Sansauding,  Jenneh,  and  Timbuetoo. 

(Golberr/s  TraveU  in  4finea  ;  Mungo  Park's  Tntoeli  in 
the  Interior  Dittriet*  of  J^firiea  j  Mollian's  Traitel*  in 
Afriea  to  the  Sourcee  «^the  Senegal  and  Gambia;  Oray's 
and  Dochard's  7Vai>e/«  in  Weitem  Africa;  CailUA's  Travel* 
through  Central  ^riea  to  Jlifiibueloo ;  Savigny's  and  Cor> 
liarA^  Narrative  i^a  Voyage  to  Senegal;  Owen's  Narmiive 
<^  VoffOgee  to  explore  the  Shoree  ^  Mrica,  Arabia,  and 
ifadagaeear;  Belcher's  Extraete/rom  Obeeroation*  on  do- 
-iauepainte  if  the  IVett  Coaet  of  Afrita,  in  London  Geagr. 
Journal,  vol.  ii. ;  Hay's  Suppoied  Junotion  0/  the  Rivere 
Gambia  and  Caeamanaa,  in  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  iii. ; 
Broeeedingt  of  the  Aeiociationjbr  Avmoiing  the  Diecovery 
(if  the  Interior  Part*  of  Afriea;  Brunner,  Reiee  mooA  Sene- 
gaoMa,  Bern,  1840.) 

SENESCHAL,  a  word  rarely  used  except  hy  persons 
who  affect  a  kind  of  refinement  of  style  whieh  they  think  is 
attained  by  using  words  of  exotic  growth  rather  than  words 
the  natural  growth  of  their  own  soil,  the  meaning  being 
precisely  that  which  is  represented  by  the  word '  steward  \ 
and  this  when  the  word  is  applied  to  officers  so  designated 
of  the  greatest  eminence;  the  lord-high-steward  of  Eng- 
hind  or  of  Scotland  being  the  proper  phrase  for  that  great 
officer,  and  not  lord-higb-seneschal.  But  the  functions  of 
the  officer  called  steward  in  Britain  correspondin|;  with 
those  of  the  officer  called  seneschal  abroad,  and  especially  in 
France,  when  the  word  appears  in  Latin,  it  is  represented 
by  *ene*eaUu*,  writs  running  '  Senescallo  Hospitii  Regis,' 
Kc,  when  addressed  to  the  steward.  In  poetry  and  romanc»- 


mitiag  it  is  lOBetiawa  used  for  a  piineipal  oflBcer  in  the 
household  of  distinguished  persons,  when  it  is  thought  that 
the  word  steward  would  be  toe  fomiliar,  and  suggest  an 
officer  whose  duties  are  of  an  inferior  class  to  those  of  the 
seneschal. 

SENLIS,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Oise  In  France,  M 
miles  from  Paris  on  the  road  to  Cambray  and  Mons.  This  town 
was  the  capital  of  the  Silvaneetes,  an  antient  Be^e  nation, 
and  received  ftt>m  the  Romans  the  name  of  Angustomagfus, 
which  towards  the  eloae  of  the  Roman  period  was  exchanged 
for  the  name  of  the  people,  Silvaneetes,  whenee  by  enrrap- 
tion  the  modem  name  of  Senlis.  It  was  at  this  period  a 
walled  town,  and  some  remains  of  the  walls  still  exist.  The 
Carlovingian  kings  had  a  palace  at  Senlis.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  gave  title  to  a  county  held  by  a  branch  of  the  Chrlo- 
vingian  fiimily,  and  sometimes  united  with  the  counties  of 
Valois  and  Vermandois,  and  aAerwards  united  to  the  crown. 
In  Aj>.  1173  the  municipality  of  Senlis  was  established  by 
charter,  and  confirmed,  a.d.  120 J,  by  letters  of  Philippe 
Augusts.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  peasantry  of  Valois 
in  the  revolt  of  the  Jacquerie  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and 
by  the  Bourguignons  in  the  civil  broils  of  the  fifteenth. 
In  A.i>.  1418  it  was  besigied  in  vain  by  the  Armagnacs ;  but 
surrendered  to  Charles  VII.,  a.dl  1429.  It  was  repeatedly 
attacked,  sometimes  successfully,  by  the  opposite  parties  in 
the  war  of  the  League. 

Senlis  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  rising  twca  the  north  bank  of 
the  Nonette,  a  feeder  of  the  Oise:  it  consists  of  the  city  (La 
Cit£),  of  an  oval  form,  surrounded  hy  boulevards  and  the 
remains  of  antient  fortifications,  and  three  suburbs.  The 
remains  of  the  fortifications,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  ruins 
of  the  two  gates  of  Meaux  and  Bellon,  and  of  the  castle, 
show  the  place  to  have  been  very  strong.  The  streets  are 
generally  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  ill-built. 
One  street,  which  traverses  the  town  in  a  north-east  direc- 
tion, is  wide  and  straight,  but  is  lined  chiefly  with  garden 
walls.  There  are  some  pleasant  promenades.  The  ex- 
cathedral  is  a  Oothie  building  of  moderate  sice,  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XII.  It  has  two  western  towers,  one  of  them 
crowned  with  a  spire,  KA  feet  high  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, or  about  384  aeeordinc  to  others.  There  are  a  eollege,  a 
handsome  theatre,  public  baths,  an  hospital,  and  an  ex- 
abbey,  now  used  as  a  cotton-mill. 

The  population  in  1831  was  9066,  in  1836  it  was  AOIS 
The  chief  manuftictures  are  of  cotton  and  woollen  yam, 
calico,  linen,  lace,  leather,  glove-leather,  parchment,  potato- 
starch,  chicory,  and  chocolate.  There  are  bleach-grounds 
for  linen,  washing-places  for  wool,  saw-mills  for  marble  and 
other  stone,  a  large  stereotype  printing-office,  employing 
SCO  men  (Dupin.  Fbroe*  lYoduel.),  and  a  letter-foundry. 
There  is  one  yearly  Ikir  of  nine  days,  and  a  monthly  market 
for  wine.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  com,  flour,  wine,  timber, 
and  atone.  There  aro  stone-quarries  and  extensive  woods 
near  the  town,  and  sand-pits  for  the  sand  used  in  making 
flint-glass ;  there  are  also  some  lime-kilns. 

The  arrondissement  of  Senlis  comprehends  an  area  of 
til  square  miles,  and  includes  139  communes.  It  is  divided 
into  seven  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the 
peaoe.  The  population  in  1831  was  79,080,  in  1836  it  was 
78,790. 

SENNA.    [Gahia.] 

SENNA  is  a  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and 
a  portion  of  that  region  which  on  our  maps  is  called  Mono- 
motapa,  and  has  acquired  some  fame  on  account  of  the  rich 
mines  of  gold  whieh  it  contains.  It  is  situated  between  16* 
and  20*  S.  lat,  and  between  30°  and  37*  E.  long.,  and  is 
stated  to  cover  a  surface  of  43,200  square  miles,  being  only 
about  7000  square  miles  less  than  England.  It  forms  the 
capitaney  of  the  Rios  de  Senna,  the  only  territory  that  the 
Portuguese  really  possess  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  their 
other  possessions,  as  Mosambique,  Pemba,  &C.,  consisting 
only  of  fortified  towns,  to  which  no  territory  or  only  a  very 
small  territory  is  annexed.  This  capitaney  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  sea,  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  of 
Sofola,  and  it  extends  to  the  kingdoms  of  Quiteve  and 
Barne,  which  enclose  it  on  the  west.  To  the  north  of  it  is 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Moraves,  firom  which  it  ii 
chiefly  separated  by  the  course  of  the  river  Zambixi. 

The  shores  of  Senna  are  low,  and  continue  so  for  some 
distance  inland,  but  the  country  gradually  rises  as  we  pro- 
ceed westward.  At  the  distance  of  130  to  180  miles  from 
the  sea  there  are  some  ranges,  whieh  do  not  uDear  to  na* 
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to  a  great  height  They  seem  to  tan  parallel  to  the  coast, 
and  to  be  divided  into  two  ranges  by  the  wide  plain  of 
Senna,  through  which  the  Zambisi  runs.  A  great  part  of 
the  country  west  of  these  ranges  appears  also  to  be  a  plain, 
the  surface  of  which  howeyer  is  hilly.  In  approaching  the 
western  boundary  near  30°  E.  long,  the  country  is  covered 
with  mountains. 

Senna  is  well  watered ;  numerous  small  rivers  descend 
from  the  adjacent  mountains,  all  of  which  join  the  Zambizi 
This  river,  whose  course  probably  exceeds  800  miles,  ori- 
ginates in  the  countries  wast  of  Senna,  of  which  we  have  no 
account  Its  upper  course  within  Senna  is  from  south- 
south-west' to  north-north-east,  but  it  gradually  turns  more 
to  the  east  It  is  not  known  where  it  becomes  navigable,  but 
it  is  certain  that  from  the  town  of  Tet£  downwards  it  is  na- 
vigated, though  the  navigation  is  very  tedious  in  the  wet 
season  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current  and  in  the  dry 
season  on  account  of  the  numerous  shoals  and  the  de- 
ficiency of  water.  Above  Tet6  the  Zambizi  enters  the  flat 
country,  but  it  runs  between  high  rocky  banks  until  it 
enters  the  low  country  at  the  distance  of  about  50  miles 
trom  the  sea  in  a  straight  line.  In  the  low  country  it  divides 
into  two  branches  at  Marooro,  of  which  the  northern  is 
called  the  river  Quilimane,  and  the  southern  Luabo,  and 
both  branches  are  navigable.  A  large  branch  separates  from 
the  Luabo  not  far  from  the  place  of  division,  and  bisects  the 
delta  of  the  Zambizi,  falling  into  the  sea  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Quilimane  and  Luabo.  It 
is  called  the  Melambey,  from  a  place  near  its  mouth.  The 
embouchures  of  the  Luabo  and  Quilimane  are  about  60 
miles  from  one  another.  Where  these  rivers  flow  through 
the  level  tract,  they  form  a  great  number  of  islands,  which  in 
some  places  are  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  an  archipelago, 
and  by  which  the  volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the 
river  ia  divided  into  numerous  narrow  channels,  in  which 
the  current  running  with  great  velocity  tenders  the  navi- 
gation laborious. 

The  delta  of  the  Zambizi  and  the  low  country  near  the 
sea  consist  of  a  flat  which  is  marshy  and  covered  with  man- 
groves to  low-water  mark.  Higher  up  the  banks  are  more 
elevated,  the  ground  is  cleared  to  a  greater  extent  and  the 
country  abounds  in  villages :  but  towards  the  place  where 
the  river  divides  into  arms,  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  is  covered  with  rushes  and  bamboos,  interspersed 
with  extensive  swamps,  which  during  the  rainy  season  send 
up  pestilent  vapours.  A  few  isolated  trees,  a  species  of 
palm,  are  scattered  over  this  unwholesome  waste.  The  more 
elevated  part  of  the  country,  about  the  town  of  Senna  and 
higher  up  the  river,  is  an  extensive  plain,  which  descends 
towards  the  banks  of  the  river  with  a  gentle  slope.  It  is 
chiefly  covered  with  a  forest  consisting  of  a  greet  variety 
of  trees,  which  are  united  by  creeping  plants  climbing  and 
hanging  from  branch  to  branch  in  festoons.  In  some  places 
these  trees  are  of  a  vigorous  growth,  but  in  general  they  are 
stunted. 

The  year  is  divided  between  the  rainy  and  the  dry  season. 
The  rains  commence  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
continue  to  the  end  of  March.  They  are  very  abundant, 
especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season.  The  river 
soon  rises  above  its  banks,  and  inundates  the  contiguous 
country  to  the  distaiice  of  several  miles  inland.  During  this 
period  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  but  not  unwholesome  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  country,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  lakes. 

The  cultivated  grains  ere  rice,  maize,  millet  and 
wheat  The  sugar-cane  was  introduced  some  time  ago, 
and  seems  to  succeed  well.  Coffee  is  grown  in  the  more 
elevated  country.  Indigo  grows  wild,  as  well  as  the  cotton- 
shrub,  which  produces  cotton  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The 
latter  is  cultivated  by  the  blacks,  but  only  for  home  con- 
sumption. It  is  stated  that  in  some  parts  erf  the  colony  a 
deep  scarlet-coloured  cotton  is  produced.  Vegetables  are 
grown  in  considerable  quantities,  consisting  of  cabbages, 
lettuces,  spinach,  peas  and  beans,  potatoes,  yams,  and 
ground-nuts.  A  kind  of  grass  is  cultivated  as  food.  Be- 
fore it  is  quite  ripe,  it  is  plucked,  dried,  and  husked  in  a 
large  wooden  mortar,  and  then  ground  between  two  rough 
stones.  The  meal  thus  obtained  is  made  iuto  a  porridge, 
which  is  generally  eaten  with  fish.  The  fruit-trees  are  only 
tamarinds,  oranges,  cocoa-nuts,  palms,  and  mango-trees. 
Among  the  forejt-trees  is  a  species  of  cotton-tree,  of  a  gigantic 
size,  frequently  measuring  sixty  feet  in  circumference.  The 
wood  is  tiled  for  canoes  in  preference  to  any  other,  as  not 


being  subject  to  the  attack  of  worms.   Large  boats  fifty  feet 
long  are  made  of  a  single  tree  hollowed  out 

The  wild  animals  are  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  lions, 
hippopotami,  alligators,  monkeys,  and  deer ;  but  there  are 
probably  many  others,  which  have  been  overlooked  by  the 
few  persons  who  have  visited  this  country.  There  are  th« 
common  domestic  animals.  In  Owen's  '  Narrative'  tiger- 
skins  are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  articles  of  export  Fish 
is  very  plentiful  in  the  river,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  food  of  the  negro  population.  Bees  are  very 
common,  and  wax  is  an  article  of  export 

Gold  and  iron  are  the  only  metals  which  are  known  to 
exist  in  abundance.  Gold  is  chiefly  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  So&la,  and  in  those  which  surround  the  colony  on 
the  west;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  article  is  brought 
from  the  kingdom  of  Moraves,  but  it  is  obtained  in  those  of 
Quiteve  and  Barne.  Iron  is  obtained  in  abundance  from 
the  southern  districts  of  the  colony,  and  also  from  the  king- 
dom of  Moraves:  the  hoes  with  which  the  slaves  till  the 
ground  are  made  of  it  Marble  is  got  in  the  hills  which 
run  parallel  to  the  coast  The  population  consists  of  a  few 
Portuguese  and  mulattoes,  ana  a  great  number  of  blacks. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  governor  of  Rios  de 
Senna,  the  number  of  the  whites  and  mulattoes  in  iSlOdid 
not  exceed  500.  The  negroes  are  partly  free  and  partly 
slaves  of  the  whites  and  mulattoes.  It  is  not  stated  whe- 
ther they  belong  to  one  or  more  tribes,  nor  whether  they 
speak  one  or  more  languages.  The  colony  is  divided  into 
several  districts.  Every  district  is  governed  by  a  Portu- 
guese, who  pays  annually  a  small  tax  to  the  king,  and  col- 
lects a  revenue  trom  the  free  negroes  resident  on  his  land. 
These  negroes  pay  the  taxes  in  kind,  consisting  of  bees'- wax, 
fowls,  meat  vegetables,  and  rice. 

The  only  harbour  in  the  colony  which  is  visited  by  vessels 
is  that  of  Quilimane,  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
northern  arm  of  the  Zambizi.  [MoziUCBUiuK,  vol.  xv.  766.] 
The  town  of  Senna,  the  capitiU  of  the  colony,  stands  in  a 
plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambizi,  about  180  miles  from 
the  sea,  measured  along  the  bends  of  the  river.  Only 
about  ten  houses,  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese,  have  and 
pretensions  to  the  style  of  European  buildmgs:  the  black 
population  live  in  huts.  The  number  of  inhabitants  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  3000.  A  small  part  of  the  plain  is 
cultivated ;  and  the  remainder  is  covered  with  a  forest  of 
tamarind,  mango,  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  largest  place 
seems  to  be  Tet6,  which  is  about  360  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Zambizi.  It  is  described  as  superior,  both  in  size 
and  situation,  to  Senna  and  Quilimane,  and  stands  in  a 
mountainous  tract,  with  the  river  flowing  beneath :  it  ia 
considered  a  very  healthy  place ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  a 
very  active  and  industrious  set  of  people :  they  cultivate 
the  sugar-cane,  and  make  sugar  and  muscovado. 

This  colony  might  become  an  opulent  and  commercial 
country ;  but  it  has  been  neglected  by  the  government  and 
the  inhabitants  have  not  availed  themselves  of  its  fertile 
soil  and  its  numerous  and  valuable  productions.  The  fev 
articles  of  export  are  those  which  may  be  obtained  nearly 
without  labour.  They  consist  of  the  teeth  of  the  hippo- 
potamus, elephants'  tusks,  i^inoceros- horns,  tiger-skins, 
honey,  wax,  and  gold-dust  The  imports,  of  which  .the 
greater  part  are  sent  into  the  interior  for  the  purchase  uf 
gold,  ivory,  and  slaves,  are  as  follow :  cotton  stuffs  of  various 
qualities,  coloured  and  plain,  woollens  and  silks,  millstones. 
&lse  coral,  large  white  and  metal  beads,  pewter,  gunpowder, 
arms,  earthenware,  brandy,  wine,  liquors,  sugar,  soap,  salt- 
meat  butter,  oil,  pitch,  lavender,  salt-fish,  spices,  olives, 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate.  Many  of  these  articles  answer 
tlie  purposes  of  money. 

"When  Vasco  de  Grama  entered  the  Quilimane  branch  of 
the  Zambizi,  he  found  a  great  number  of  Arabs  in  the 
country.  The  Portuguese  seem  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  coast  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and 
having  obtained  some  account  of  the  great  abundance  of 
gold  in  the  interior,  Francisco  Barreta  penetrated,  in  1 585, 
as  far  inland  as  Tet^.  To  protect  the  commerce  which  was 
eventually  opened  by  this  expedition,  various  forts  and 
strongholds  were  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Zambizi  and 
its  dependent  rivers,  to  awe  the  surrounding  tribes.  The 
most  important  advantages  that  Portugal  derived  from  this 
possession  was  an  abundant  supply  of  slaves  for  the  Brazil 
market  (Owen's  Narrative  cf  Voyage*  to  explore  thm 
Shore*  (^Africa,  Arabia,  and Mada^uear.) 
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S'RN'NAAR  i*  a  eountry  litnatod  in  the  nortb-Mitera 
parts  of  Africa,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  at  the  june- 
tiou  of  it«  two  great  branches,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  (Blue 
River)  and  the  Bi3ir-el-Abiad  (White  River).  It  vas  for- 
merly an  independent  state,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
in  that  part  of  Africa ;  but  it  now  constitntes  a  part  of 
the  Egyptian  province  called  Belid-es-8oodfcn  (or  country 
of  the  blacks).  This  province  comprehends  all  the  coun- 
tries which  lie  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile  south  of  Wadi 
Halfah,  or  the  second  cataract  (near  22°  N.  lat.X  with  the 
exception  of  Abyssinia,  and  consequently  comprises  those 
eountries  which  are  known  by  the  collective  name  of  Nubia 
and  Sennaar,  to  which  must  be  added  Kordofon.  The  most 
important  part  of  Bel£d-es-Soodfcn  is  Sennaar,  and  the  seat 
of  the  provincial  i^vemment  has  been  Sxed  at  Kartoun,  a 
town  built  in  modern  times  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Abiad  and  Bahr-el-Azrek. 

The  boundary  lines  of  Sennaar  are  imperfectly  known ; 
and,  as  it  appears,  they  have  varied  considerably  at  difTer- 
ent  times,  like  those  of  most  other  countries  in  that  part  of 
Africa.  It  seems  however  that  all  the  countries  lying  south 
of  16°  N.  lat.  generally  belonged  to  Sennaar,  and  that  it 
extended  southward  to  12°  N.  laL,  and  perhaps  somewhat 
iarther.  Between  these  parallels  it  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
the  Island  of  Sennaar,  which  is  enclosed  by  the  two  great 
Iwanchesof  the  Nile,  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  called 
the  Island  of  Atbara,  or  the  country  between  the  Bahr-el- 
Azrek,  the  Nile,  and  the  river  Atbara,  and  a  tract  of  coun- 
try west  of  the  Bahr-el-A))iad,  extending  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  with  a  part  of  the  desert  which  divides  this 
tract  from  Kordofan.  Within  these  boundaries,  Sen- 
naar comprises,  according  to  a  rough  estimate,  about 
60,000  square  miles,  or  a  little  more  than  England  and 
Wale*.  On  the  north  is  Dar  Shendy,  a  part  of  Nuoia,  on 
the  east  some  wandering  tribes,  on  the  south-east  Abys- 
sinia, on  the  south  the  mountain  tribes  of  the  Nuba,  and 
on  the  west  is  Kordofan. 

Sur/aee  and  Soil. — ^The  most  fertile  portion  of  this  conn- 
try  is  that  part  which  lies  between  the  two  ereat  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and,  as  already  observed,  is  called  the  Island 
of  Sennaar.  At  its  southern  extremity,  between  11*  and 
12*  N.  lat,  is  a  mountain-region  called  Jebel  Fungi,  which 
however  is  only  known  from  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  as 
no  European  has  penetrated  so  far  to  the  south.  It  seems 
to  constitute  a  link  of  that  great  chain  which  appears  to 
traverse  AfHca  in  its  whole  width  from  east  to  west,  near 
10*  N.  lat.,  and  which  is  called  by  Abulfeda  and  Edrisi 
Jebel-al-Komri.  or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  South  of 
11*  the  Jebel  Fungi  is  certainly  connected  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Abyssinia,  and  seems  only  to  be  divided  firom  them 
by  the  narrow  valley  through  which  the  Bahr-el-Azrek 
flows  to  the  north.  How  near  the  Jebel  Fungi  approaches 
the  banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  not  known,  nor  is  it  ex- 
actly known  how  far  its  most  northern  offsets  advance  into 
the  peniosula  of  Sennaar.  All  the  information  collected 
from  the  natives  however  agrees  in  assigning  to  this  range 
rich  mines  of  gold  and  iron,  both  of  which  are  worked.  This 
part  of  Sennaar,  so  &r  as  it  has  fallen  under  the  observation 
of  European  travellers,  that  is,  as  far  south  as  13*  30'  N. 
lat..  Is  a  plain  on  which  only  a  few  isolated  hills  rise ;  and 
these  hois  do  not  occur  north  of  14*  N.  lat  The  greater 
pert  of  this  plain  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  alluvial  de- 
posit of  the  rivers.  It  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and  the  Babr- 
el-Azrek  rises  during  the  floods  to  within  2  and  3  feet  of 
the  summit  of  its  banks,  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  in  most 
parts  spreads  over  a  large  tract  of  country.  The  soil  is  in 
general  very  good,  and  in  some  parts  of  excellent  quality, 
though  there  are  also  tracts  which  are  nearly  sterile.  With 
the  exeeption  of  these  tracts,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
great  extent,  the  whole  might  be  made  available  for  agri- 
cultmal  purposes ;  but  at  present  it  does  not  produce 
much,  as  artifleiBl  irrigation  is  little  practised.  Uhourra 
however  is  sown  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  but  in  ge- 
neral only  so  much  is  grown  as  is  necessary  for  the  nwinte- 
nance  of  the  population.  Burckhardt  however  states  that  a 
great  part  of  Nubia,  or  the  countries  north  of  Sennaar, 
receives  annually  large  supplies  of  dhourra  fh>m  Sennaar. 
Holroyd  thinks  thatu  a  canal  were  cut  from  Wadi-Medinah 
OD  the  Bahr-el-Asrek  to  Monkarah  on  the  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
vith  branches  north  and  south,  almost  all  the  land  might  be 
used  for  the  production  of  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  sugar,  and 
Rain.  The  most  northern  part  of  the  peninsula  has  little 
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wood,  and  is  leu  fertile  than  the  southern.  In  the  southern 
port,  between  Wadi-Medinah  and  Monkarah,  the  country  is 
oeautifully  studded  with  prickly  acacias,  and  has  plenty  ik 
good  timber  near  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  The  bottom  along  the 
banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Axrek  is  narrow,  and  similar  to  that  in 
Egypt,  being  hardly  more  than  two  miles  vrideon  an  average. 
During  the  inundations  it  is  annually  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  rieh  earth,  and  is  exceedingly  fertile.  But  the  valley  of 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  of  a  different  description.  The  low  flat 
along  its  banks  is  of  greater  extent,  generally  measuring 
four  miles  across,  but  it  is  chiefly  sandy  and  sterile,  and 
after  the  inundation  grass  springs  up,  a  production  nearly ' 
unknown  in  the  valley  of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  and  Nile.  The 
flat  country  which  lies  at  the  back  of  these  banks  of  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad  is  also  inundated  to  a  considerable  extent ; 
and  it  appears  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  circumstance 
that  the  woods  which  cover  this  tract  contain  somany  timber- 
trees,  which,  especially  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  are 
of  large  size,  as  they  grow  in  a  better  soil.  South  of  Wadi 
ShellaV  the  forests  extend  to  the  very  margin  of  the  river. 

The  country  west  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  belongs  princi- 
pally to  Kordofan  [Kordofan]  ;  south  of  it  is  a  mountain- 
region,  whose  general  appellation  seems  to  be  Jebel  Nuba, 
from  a  nation  which  inhabits  its  fastnesses  ;  this  mountain- 
region  is  said  to  be  rich  in  gold  and  iron.  The  most  northern 
ofl'sets  of  this  region  are  called  Jebel  Dair  and  Jebel  Min- 
min,  and  approach  within  25  miles  of  Obeid,  the  capital  of 
Kordofhn.  These  mountains  and  their  inhabitants  have 
not  yet  been  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt, 
though  the  level  country  forms  a  part  of  Bel£d-es-8oMfcn. 
That'part  of  this  country  which  belongs  to  Sennaar  proba- 
bly does  not  extend  in  width  more  than  from  12  to  IS  miles 
from  the  river  to  the  north  of  1 4°  N.  lat.,  hut  probably  much 
farther  south  of  14°  N.  lat.  Its  fertility  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  island  of  Sennaar,  part  of  the  soil  being  light  and 
too  sandy.  The  boundary  between  this  fertile  tract  and  Kor- 
dofan is  formed  by  a  desert  country,  which  is  from  two  to 
three  days'  journey  across,  and  is  called  the  Desert  of  El 
Habsh&beh.  It  contains  no  water,  but  it  is  inhabited  by 
some  wandering  femilies,  and  is  the  resort  of  ostriches  and 
herds  of  the  antilope  oryx. 

The  peninsula  between  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  and  the  At- 
bara, or  Astaboras  of  the  antients,  the  largest  of  its  con- 
fluents, is  also  a  flat  country.  The  plain  extends  southward 
to  the  country  of  the  Shangallas,  which  belongs  to  Abys- 
sinia, where  it  terminates  at  the  mountain-region  of  Habesh. 
Some  of  the  hills  which  lie  isolated  on  the  plain  constitute 
short  ridges,  and  rise  nearly  to  the  elevation  of  mountains, 
epecially  those  at  Mandera,  Rera,  Gous  Regeip,  and  (Jol- 
boshir ;  the  last  is  not  ttix  from  Shendy  in  Nubia.  These 
mountains  are  the  retreat  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Shu- 
keriehs  and  Bisharies,  who  cannot  be  dislodged  from  them, 
and  wander  about  in  the  plains  with  their  herds  as  long  as 
they  find  pasture,  retiring  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season 
to  the  uncultivated  banks  of  the  Atbara,  where  they  still  find 
grass  when  the  vegetation  of  the  plain  has  withered,  and 
where  they  wait  for  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  A  great  part 
of  the  plain  is  fkr  from  being  a  desert.  It  is  thickly  covered 
with  stunted  trees  and  grass,  or  with  grass  only,  which 
grows  to  a  considerable  height  In  other  places  the  soil  is 
bare  and  generally  sandy ;  in  a  few  places  it  is  rocky.  But 
in  general  the  soil  is  tolerably  good,  and  after  the  rains  will 
produce  dhourra.  The  Shukerieh  Arabs  also  cuitivata 
some  patches. 

Biveri. — The  principal  rivers,  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  aud 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  are  mentioned  under  Nile.  The  Bahr-eU 
Azrek  and  its  tributaries  have  a  very  rapid  course,  but 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  aAer  its  waters  have  subsided,  flows 
with  a  very  gentle  current  Burckhardt  observes,  that  at 
Shendy,  the  Nile,  at  the  time  of  his  travels,,  was  not  used 
for  navigation.  But  it  is  certain  that  both  the  Bahr-el-Abiad 
and  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  are  now  navigated,  and  the  Shilltiks 
on  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  have  a  great  number  of  boats.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Nile  in  all  its  course  may  be  navigated, 
and  also  its  upper  branches,  as  ftir  as  they  are  known  to  us, 
and  this  fact  is  proved  by  the  boat-building  establishments 
which  the  pasha  of  Egypt  has  erected  on  the  Bahr-el-Abiad. 
That  the  Nile  is  very  little  navigated  in  a  great  part  of  its 
course,  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  timber,  which  is 
not  found  on  its  banks,  and  is  only  plentiful  on  those  of  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  snail  rocks,  only  a  few  islands  occur  either 
in  the  Nile  or  in  the  Bahr-el-Axrek,  and  all  of  them  art 
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aoapoMd  <rf  roelu,  and  baro.  But  in  the  B«br<ftl>A])iad 
there  is  a.  number  of  low  isUiDds  oovered  tritb  «oo4>  »o  far 
w  it*  coune  baa  been  examined  by  Europeans,  and  if  the 
aceounla  wbich  have  been  collected  from  other  sources  may 
be  relied  on,  their  number  increases  in  proceeding  farther 
south,  and  is  atated  to  be  so  great  south  of  13°  N.  lat.  in 
the  oouotry  of  the  Shilluks,  as  to  form  an  archipelago  in 
the  river,  vhoae  banks  are  said  to  be  from  $  to  6  miles  dis- 
tant bom  one  another  in  these  parts.  This  ciroumstance 
probably  has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  Babr-el-Abiad 
traverses  extensive  lakes  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  All 
those  islands  are  covered  with  high  trees. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Bahr-el-Asrek  are  mentioned  under 
Nm.  linant  mentions  five  tributaries  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  the  most  northern  of  which  is  the  Nid-el-Nil  (the 
feast  of  th»  Nile),  and  it  is  said  to  run  south  of  the  moun- 
tains of  DaJtr,  which,  according  to  Holroyd,  are  only  25 
miles  south  of  El-Obe'id.  This  river,  which  must  now  be 
considered  as  the  limit  of  our  knowledge  of  this  country, 
appears  to  run,  near  1';°  30'  N.  lat.,  through  the  northern 
offtets  of  the  Nuba  Mountains,  and  probably  falls  into  the 
Bahr-el- Abiad  near  12°  N.  lat.  It  is  said  to  traverse  the 
populous  country  of  Tagalla,  and  to  flow  from  a  great  lake. 
One  of  its  tributaries  is  called  Bahr-SudSin. 

Climata. — Our  knowledge  on  this  point  is  very  defective, 
almost  all  the  travellers  who  have  visited  this  country 
having  been  there  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season.  We  only 
know  that  in  spring  the  thermometer  at  noon  rises  to  100° 
and  118*;  but  it  is  said  that  it  attains  a  greater  height 
about  the  summer  solstice.  The  regular  rainy  season 
generally  begins  in  the  middle  of  May,  or  the  beginning 
of  June,  and  continues  to  the  end  of  September.  But  some 
rains  oeour  even  in  the  beginning  of  April,  which  are 
generally  attended  by  hard  gales  from  the  north  or  north- 
east, ifefora  the  rains  regularly  set  in,  two  or  three  times 
in  the  spring  hurricanes  occur.  The  wind  comes  flrom  the 
south-east.  After  blowing  tremendously  for  ten  or  twentv 
minutes,  the  atmosphere  assumes  a  blood-red  colour,  which 
is  soon  succeeded  by  total  darkness,  which  lasts  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  hurricane  usually  subsides  at  the 
end  of  two  hours  from  its  commencement ;  but  the  air  is 
loaded  with  sand  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  hurricane  it  seems  as  if  an  immense 
chain  of  sandstone  rocks  is  driven  before  the  wind.  Burck- 
faardt  states  that  the  wet  season  in  these  parts  has  none  of 
those  dreadful  effects  which  are  experienced  in  Senegambia 
and  other  countries  of  Western  Africa ;  but  Linant  observes 
that  before  the  rains  sat  in,  the  country  i«  visited  by  an 
epidemic,  which  depresses  the  spirits,  aitd  sometimes  pro- 
duc«s  a  degree  of  madnesa.    It  is  often  fatid  to  the  natives. 

nwiuemtnt. — Ilie  grain  most  cultivated  is  dhourra,  or 
millet  (Holeus  sorghum),  and  it  is  an  article  of  great 
inland  trade,  as  Nubia  and  other  adjacent  countries  draw 
their  supplies  chiefly  from  Sennaar.  Wheat  is  also  culti- 
vated ;  but  other  grains  are  not  grown.  The  cultivation  of 
tlie  sugar-cane  seems  to  be  oonQned  to  a  few  places.  In 
the  kitchen-gardens  there  are  grown  onions,  red-pepper, 
bahmiyeh,  a  mucilaginous  vegetable,  chick-peas,  kidney- 
beans,  cucumbers,  and  some  plants  which  are  not  found  in 
Europe ;  cotton  and  tobacco  are  grown  as  objects  of  com- 
merce ;  near  the  town  of  Sennaar  there  are  lemon-trees.  In 
Kordn&n  ibere  are  large  plantations  of  tamarinds,  the  fruit 
of  whieh  makes  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  In  a  few 
places  dates-trees  are  found,  the  fruit  of  which  is  gene- 
rally larger  than  those  of  Egypt. 

The  timber  on  the  banks  of  Babr-el-Abiad  is  used  for  boat- 
building. The  boats  are  built  of  acacia.  In  the  desert  be- 
tween Sennaar  and  Kordofan  there  is  a  thorny  shrub,  called 
askanit,  whose  fruit  is  used  as  food.  There  are  also  some  wild 
fruit-trees,  among  which  is  the  allob£-tree,  whose  fruit  in  a 
dry  state  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  has  a  subacid  taste, 
and,  being  considered  a  dainty,  is  an  article  of  trade.  The 
fhiits  of  the  monkey-bread  (Adansonia  digitata),  the  daum- 
tree,  and  nebeck-tree  are  considered  as  very  good.  In  the 
desert  between  Sennaar  and  Kordofan  there  are  two  kinds 
of  gums,  gum-arsbie  and  gum-liban.  The  liban  is  used 
as  a  perfume,  and  carried  to  Cairo  and  other  places  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Horses  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  countries  farther 
north  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  chief  wealth  of  the 
numerous  nomadic  tribes  which  inhabit  the  uncultivated 
districts  of  the  country,  consists  in  their  oamels,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  gu«t»,    Tb9  camels  are  killed  fgr  (bod.    The  eattle  are 


of  good  iiMb  but  the  (hoop  and  goats  have  bai*  akin^  with 
out  wool  or  hair.    Pigs  are  not  kept;  fowl*  ar«  plentiful,  at 
least  in  some  places.    In  some  parts  the  civet  cat  is  kept 
on  account  of  the  mosk  obtained  from  it. 

Wild  animals  are  very  numerous.  The  elephant  is  found 
as  far  north  as  14°  30',  and  in  some  parts  in  great  nnmbera, 
Burckhardt  states  that  the  rhinoceros  is  found  in  Sennaar. 
but  latef  travellers  do  not  mention  it  The  giraffe  is  abun- 
dant in  Atbara.  Burckhardt  mentions  the  tiger,  but  it  is  un- 
certain if  this  animal  is  found  here ;  lions  are  mentioned  by 
several  authors.  The  animals  whose  flesh  is  used  as  food,  and 
which  are  very  plentiful,  are  mountain-goats,  antelopes,  wild 
cattle,  wild  ajsee,  and  bares.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
hyenas  and  monkeys.  The  rivers  are  inhabited  by  the  hip- 
popotamus and  the  crocodile.  The  hippopotamus  is  very 
destructive  to  the  fields,  and  it  is  bunted  on  that  account  as 
well  as  for  its  hide.  From  the  skin  whips  are  made,  which 
are  a  considerable  artide  of  trade.  The  fleah  of  the  crocodile 
is  eaten.  Birds  are  numerous.  Water-fi>wl  are  not  found  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Asrek,  but  are  very  plentiful  on 
those  of  the  Bahr-el- Abiad.  Travellers  have  noticed  cranes 
storks,'swans,  pelicans,  ducks,  geese,  and  two  kinds  of  ibia. 
Ostriches  are  abundant  in  the  desert,  especially  in  tha' 
tract  which  separates  Sennaar  from  Kordofan ;  their  feathers 
are  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  There  are  also  eagles 
and  vultures.  Tliere  are  several  birds  distinguished  by  ibe 
beauty  of  their  plumage.  Wild  Guinea-fowls  are  very  nu- 
merous. Burckhardt  observes  that  he  found  on  the  banks 
of  the  Atbara  a  greater  number  of  singing-biids  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  East  that  he  had  visited.  An  immense 
quantity  of  honey  is  collected  in  these  countries,  especially 
on  the  islands  of  the  Bahr-el- Abiad,  and  it  is  a  considerable 
article  of  trade. 

Little  is  known  of  the  minerals  of  this  country.  Gold  and 
iron  exist,  as  already  stated,  in  the  Jebel  Fungi,  and  iron  is 
also  found  in  the  desert  which  divides  Sennaar  from  Kor- 
dofan. In  Kordofan  the  iron-ore  covers  several  large  tracts 
on  the  surface  of  the  desert,  but  up  to  this  time  it  has  not 
been  worked.  There  are  some  salt-works  on  the  Babr-el- 
Abiad,  but  most  of  the  salt  used  in  Sennaar  by  the  rich  is 
brought  from  Boeydha  in  Nubia.  The  poor  use  a  brine  as 
a  substitute,  which  they  procure  by  dissolving  in  hot  water 
lumps  of  a  reddish-coloured  saline  earth,  which  they  obtain 
from  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  Atbara. 

Inhabitant*. — The  inhabitants  of  Sennaar  are  eitliai 
tree  cultivators  or  the  mowelled.  The  latter  are  a  pecuUar 
race;  they  are  descendants  of  slaves,  who  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  live  at  large,  and  pay  their  masters 
monthly  a  part  of  their  gains.  If  the  slaves  of  two  master* 
marry,  their  ohildi'en  become  the  joint  property  of  their 
masters,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  six  or  more  masters  to 
possess  a  properly  in  a  single  dkve.  In  appearance  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  slaves  and  the  free  population. 
The  slaves  have  usually  a  darker  complexion,  but  aoooe  of 
them  are  light-coloured  and  handsome.  The  nation  is  cer- 
tainlv  of  Arabic  origin,  and  speaks  no  other  language  than 
the  Arabic;  however,  as  their  colour  is  darker  than  that  of 
the  Bedouin  tribes  in  the  vicinity,  it  is  probable  that 
another  tribe  approaching  nearer  the  negro  raoe  has  been 
incorporated  with  them. 

In  the  interior  of  Sennaar,  south  of  14*  30' N.  lat.,  are 
the  Bukarah  Arabs,  who  have  maintained  their  indepen- 
dence, and  are  alwaysat  war  with  the  Egyptian  gov«rument. 
We  possess  no  account  of  this  tribe.  On  the  western  banka 
of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  the  Bedouin  tribe  of  Husaniyeh, 
which  extends  southward  nearly  to  13°  30'.  They  are 
generally  fine  men,  a  shade  lighter  than  those  of  Sennaar. 
and  the  females  are  not  so  dark  as  the  males. 

South  of  the  Husaniyeh  Arabs  are  the  Shilluks,  who  for 
many  years  were  at  war  with  the  Egyptians.  As  they  in- 
habit the  western  banks  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  and  ita 
islands,  their  hostile  disposition  against  all  light-coloured 
peonle  has  prevented  European  travellers  from  proceedinK 
fartner  south.  But  it  is  staled  that  in  1838  they  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  governor  of  Belid-es-Sood6n,  by  which 
they  submitted  to  Mohammad  Ali.  The  few  individuals  of 
this  nation  who  have  been  seen  by  Europeans  were  clumsily 
formed,  their  legs  being  too  short  for  (he  sise  of  the  trunk. 
The  heads  of  some  were  shaved ;  the  hair  of  those  unshorn 
was  curled  and  wpolly.  Their  countenances  are  harab  and  sa- 
vage ;  their  cheek-bones  high,  and  noses  narrow  near  the  root, 
but  broad  and  flattened  towards  the  nostrils.  The  incisor  teeth 
of  tlte  lower  jaw  had  baan  extcaeted.  Iba  only  woqions  they 
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hmd  ««•  stielM,  ihieldi,  and  ipMn  4f  •  nda  «oiMtnMtiaii 
Tb«y  an  vary  exp«rt  at  killing  th«  evooodileand  hippopota- 
mus with  the  same  spean  which  th«y  uaa  for  aelMafenoe. 
They  apeak  a  laogua^  different  from  that  of  their  neighboun, 
but  nothing  ia  known  about  it  Iliey  wear  no  covering, 
and  worship  the  sun  and  moon.  Their  sovereign  i*  Mid  to 
reside  on  an  island  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  called  Abba.  Op- 
posite the  ShillfSks,  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  live  the  Denka,  who  were  originally  the  same  nation, 
but  they  are  now  qtiita  distinct,  and  constantly  at  war.  Ibe 
principal  wealth  of  both  nations  oonsists  of  cattle. 

The  peainsola  of  Atbara  ia  the  reaidenoe  of  two  powerful 
tribes,  we  Bisharies,  or  Biahareen,  and  the  Shnkeheh.  The 
former  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  the  country.  [Bish^- 
BXBir.]  The  Shukerieh  we  handsome  men,  with  fine  coun- 
tenances, tall,  and  not  black.  They  are  proud,  but  more 
polished  and  less  debauched  than  the  Bisharies.  They  do 
not  speak  Aiabie,  but  we  are  not  informed  whether  their 
language  l»s  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Bisharies. 
Though  these  two  tribes  derive  their  subsistance  chiefly 
from  the  produce  of  their  herds  of  camels,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  they  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Atbara  immediately 
after  the  inundation  to  sow  dhourra,  and  remain  there  till 
the  faarrest  is  gathered  in.  During  the  hottest  part  of  the 
summer,  when- the  grass  is  dried  up  in  the  desert,  they  again 
descend  to  feed  their  cattle  on  the  herbage  on  the  borders 
of  the  stream.  It  appears  that  a  small  tribe  of  the  nation  of 
the  Adindoas,  or,  as  Burokhardt  calls  them,  of  the  Hadendoo, 
who  live  on  the  east  of  the  Atbara  river,  haa  settled  west  of 
that  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gous  Regeip.  They  are  also  a 
Domadie  nation,  but  oooaaionally  cultivate  dhourm.  These 
tribes  are  not  aubjoet  to  the  Egyptian  government. 

Government.— Tim  pasha  of  Agypt  maintains  a  regiment 
of  inikntry,  consisting  of  4000  men,  and  two  raiments  of 
Turkish  cavalry,  each  of  400  men,  in  BelM-es-Sood&n,  and 
govema  the  province  by  a  sandjar,  who  reaides  in  the  town 
of  Klartoun.  But  only  a  small  portion  of  the  country  is 
immediately  subject  to  the  governor,  nearly  the  whole  being 
under  the  authority  of  native  sheicks,  who  annually  pay  the 
governor  a  fixed  sum  of  money.  The  territoriea  of  some  of 
these  sheieks  are  very  extensive. 

Tbvn*. — The  most  populous  place  at  present  is  Kartoun, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
Nile.  Though  it  is  not  yet  20  years  since  it  '^as  a  miserable 
village,  it  had  a  population  of  1 9.000  four  or  five  years  ago, 
in  consequence  of  being  fixed  upon  as  the  residence  of  the 
governor.  The  houses  are  built  partly  of  sun-dried  bricks  and 
partlv  of  dhouna-stalks.  The  former  capital  was  Sennaar, 
which  contained  a  populatioD  of  from  10,000  to  lS,O0Oittdivi> 
duals.  The  town  was  destroyed  when  the  Egyptians  occupied 
the  country  in  1832,  and  in  1830  it  consisted  of  a  heap  of 
ruins,  except  a  fow  houses  which  were  inhabited  bv  some 
merchants.  But  in  1 837  it  appears  that  nearly  the  whole  town 
had  been  rebuilt,  and  that  the  inhabitants  had  resumed 
their  mannJkcturing,  industry.  Among  the  mannfactures 
which  were  ofibred  to  Holroyd  were  mats  with  beaatifUl 
devices  msde  of  split  doum-leaves,  and  dyed  of  various 
colours,  conical  straw  covers  for  plates  in  elegant  patterns, 
silver  stands  for  ooffe»«ups  in  filagree,  warlike  weapons, 
as  spears,  knives,  &o^  and  amulets,  whidi  are  worn  for 
security  flrom  every  kind  of  disease  and  casualty.  There 
is  a  well-Aimished  bazar.  Wady-Medinah  and  Missalemieh, 
between  Sennaar  and  Kartoun,  carry  on  some  commerce 
with  the  adjacent  county.  No  plaoe  on  the  Bahr-el-Abiad 
has  risen  into  importance.  At  Monkfcrah  are  the  dock- 
yards on  which  annually  about  30  boata  are  built  for  the 
pasha  of  Egypt,  but  it  contains  no  inhabitants  except  the 
workmen  employed  in  their  eonatruetion.  In  the  interior 
and  within  the  mountain-region  of  Jebel  Fungi  is  the  town 
of  Goleh,  which  is  said  to  be  equal  in  sice  to  Sennaar,  and 
to  be  noted  for  its  iron-ware. 

Manufticturei. — That  branch  of  industry  in  whioh  the 
Sennaarese  are  most  distinguished  is  leather,  which  is  of 
the  best  quality,  and  much  superior  to  that  made  in  Egypt 
or  Syria.  This  leather  however  is  not  frequently  exported, 
but  worked  into  different  articles,  which  have  an  extensive 
sole  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  in  Anbia.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  articles  are  camel  saddles,  sandals,  and 
leathern  sacks.  The  camel  saddles  are  of  elegant  and  durable 
workmanship,  ornamented  with  many  pretty  leathern  tas- 
mIs.  They  are  exported  to  Egypt  for  the  dromedaries  or 
zidiag-eam'eU,  and  sell  at  a  high  price.  The  Sennaar  san- 
'  ' )  an  worn  bf  all  weU-dnwad  Bett  and  women  through- 
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ont  Nnbia.  Thay  are  nide«ith  a  neataeta  wliieli  sntprisei 
all  foreigners.  They  generally  sell  for  two  Spanish  dollan 
the  pair.  The  leathern  sacks  are  of  two  kinds.  The  large 
wate>8kins  called  reys  are  made  of  ox-hides,  and  are  used 
by  the  caravans  for  transporting  water  through  the  desert. 
I  hey  kemi  the  water  much  better  than  the  smaller  goato'- 
skins,  and  the  thickness  of  the  leather  prevents  it  ftvn  ev»- 
ponting  so  readily.  The  goats'^klns  made  ia  Kordofan 
are  much  valued,  as  they  have  no  seam,  while  the  common 
ones  ate  sewed  up  on  three  sfdea.  Another  kind  of  leathern 
sacks  is  exported  from  Sennaar  to  Suakim,  and  thence  to 
Arabia,  especially  Yemen,  where  they  an  used  for  carrying 
provisions  in  travelling.  Minor  artides  of  leather,  which 
are  articles  of  oommene,  are  water-flasks,  which  are  much 
esteemed  in  Egypt,  whips,  and  ropes.  Where  dates 
grow,  cords  and  ropes  are  made  of  the  fibrana  interior 
bark  of  the  palm  date-tree,  and  in  some  places  of  reeda. 
The  shields  made  of  the  skins  of  the  rhinoceros  and  giraffe 
are  used  all  along  the  Nile  and  across  the  mountains  as 
for  as  Oosseir  and  Kenneh  in  Upper  Egypt. 

Cotmn-doth  is  made  by  the  women  for  domestic  use,  but 
it  constitutes  also  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in  Northern 
Africiu  under  the  name  of  damour.  The  workers  in  gold, 
silver  and  iron  are  very  skilful,  and  execute  their  work 
neatly  with  very  simple  tools.  Pottery  is  made  to  a  consi- 
derable  extent  in  l^nnaar;  in  Kordofan  are  made  large 
Wooden  dishes  or  bowls,  which  are  carved  out  of  the  root 
of  some  trees ;  they  are  rubbed  with  butter,  and  then  held 
over  the  fire  to  give  them  a  black  colour.  The  bowls 
are  placed  along  the  walls  of  the  sitting-rooms  as  oma 
ments.  They  are  very  nicely  worked,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  observe  the  smallest  trace  of  the  instrument  with  which 
they  are  made.  In  some  places  coloured  straw-bats  are 
made  with  great  neatness,  and  they  are  sent  to  different 
countries  in  the  neighbourhood. 

'  Commeree.—The  province  of  Belid-es-Sood&n  it  the  seat 
of  an  extensive  commerce.  Its  commercial  relations  with 
the  interior  of  Africa  extend  as  for  as  Begharmi,  which  is 
situated  much  nearer  to  the  Bight  of  Benin  than  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  nevertheless  receives  some  articles,  especially  the 
spices  of  India,  by  the  way  of  Shendy  in  Nubia,  or  by  Sen- 
naar. The  caravans  whioh  depart  from  these  plaees  go  as  for 
as  Cairo.  Numerous  pilgrims  from  the  interior  of  Africa  pass 
through  Shendy  and  Sennaar  on  their  road  to  Suakim  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  by  the  same  way  many  products  of  the  eountiy 
and  of  the  interior  of  Africa  are  sent  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia, 
where  they  are  partly  exchanged  for  the  goods  brought  from 
Hindustan  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,whileEinonean  goods 
reach  Abyssinia  and  the  eastern  countries  of  Sooaan  by  the 
way  of  Egypt  As  the  merchants  who  carry  on  tfaia  exten- 
sive commerce  are  obliged  to  pass  through  countries  inha- 
bited by  nomadic  and  predatory  tribes,  they  unite  for  their 
security  in  caravans,  and  always  follow  certain  roads. 

Two  caravan-routes  lead  to  the  port  of  Suakim  on  the 
Red  Sea ;  one  from  Sennaar,  and  the  other  from  Bhendy. 
The  route  beginning  at  Sennaar  follows  the  coOrse  of  the 
Bahr-el-Axrek  to  its  confluence  with  the  Rahad  river,  then 
stretches  across  the  peninsula  of  Atbara  in  a  north-east 
direction  to  Grous  Regeip  on  the  river  Atbara.  East  of  the 
river  its  direction  is  east-north-east,  until  it  strikes  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  -  range  called  Jebel 
Dyaab,  when  it  turns  north-north-west,  and  running  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  joins 
the  Red  Sea  at  Suakim.  The  caravan-route  which  begins 
at  Shendy  follows  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the  village  of 
Kaboushye,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  and  then  strikes 
across  a  desert  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Atbara  in  an 
east-north-east  direction  to  the  village  of  Atbara  on  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  Afterwards  it  runs  more  to  the  east, 
and  traverses  the  hilly  region  called  Langay  and  the  range 
of  theJebelDyaak  not  for  from  Suakim. 

The  great  caravan  road  from  Shendy  to  Cairo  follows  the 
course  of  the  Nile  as  for  as  Berber  (18*  N.  lat.),  whence  it 
runs  nearly  in  a  due  north  direction  through  the  desert 
country  east  of  the  river,  crosses  the  range  called  Jebel 
Shigre  near  21°  N.  lat,  and  again  approaches  the  Nile 
near  23°  N.  lat,  but  reaches  its  banks  only  at  the  village  of 
Doraou,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Assouan,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river.  At  this  place  the  caravan-road  terminates,  and 
the  goods  are  embarked  in  ^boats  to  be  conveyed  to  Cairo 
and  other  places  of  Egypt 

The  common  route  between  Shendy  and  Sennaar  lies 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nil*  and  the  Bahr-el-Axrek,  but 
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(ban  u  a  tborter  road  through  the  detert,  which  mm  nearly 
due  south  from  Shendy  to  Abouharras  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Bahr-el-Azrek  with  the  Rahad. 

Two  caravan-roads  lead  from  Sennaar  to  El-Obeid  in 
Kordofan.  The  northern  crosses  the  Babr-el- Abiad  at  Mon- 
karah,  and  the  southern  at  Aleii,  the  most  northern  place 
inhabited  by  the  Shilliiks.  From  El-Obeiid  the  route  passes 
westward  to  El-Tusher,  the  present  capital  of  Dar-Fur,  and 
thence  to  Kobbe  and  Kubkabiyah.  Sometimes  the  caravans 
from  El-Obeid  and  Kobbe  do  not  go  to  Sennaar  or  Shendy 
but  proceed  across  the  desert  west  of  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  and 
the  Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  at  Debba,  nearly  opposite 
the  ruins  of  old  Dongola  (18°  N.  lat.). 

The  common  commercial  load  from  Sennaar  to  Gondar 
in  Abyssinia  runs  in  an  east-south-eastern  direction  to  Raa- 
cI-Fil,  where  the  merchants  of  both  countries  meet  and 
exchange  their  goods. 

Few  of  the  articles  imparted  into  Sennaar  are  brought 
from  European  markets.  The  principal  articles  imported 
from  Egypt  are  the  serobil  and  mehleb,  both  of  wnich  are 
in  great  request  in  Soodan ;  the  former  as  a  perfume  and 
medicine,  and  the  latter  as  a  condiment.  The  sembil  is  the 
Valeria  celtica  or  Spiga  oeltica  of  the  Italians,  and  is  chiefly 
grown  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the  Austrian  dominions; 
it  is  sent  from  Venice  and  Trieste  to  Alexandria.  The 
mehleb  is  brought  from  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  shipped 
at  Smyrna  and  other  ports  of  Asia  Minor  for  Egypt.  It 
appears  to  be  the  fruit  of  m  tilia.  These  two  articles  are 
also  imported  into  Massowah  from  Jidda  for  the  Abyssinian 
market.  Sugar  is  brought  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  soap  from 
Syria,  where  it  is  manufactured.  From  Egypt  are  also  im- 
ported many  manufactured  articles,  as  takas,  a  sort  of  coarse 
cambric  dyed  blue,  white  cotton  stuffs  with  red  borders, 
made  at  Mehalla  in  the  Delta,  melayes,  a  blue  striped  cot- 
ton cloth,  linen  made  at  Siout  and  Manbloot,  and  sheep- 
skins drMsed  with  the  wool  on,  which  are  often  dyed  bliie 
and  red,  and  are  used  as  saddle-cloths  for  the  horses,  drome- 
daries, and  asses  of  the  natives,  and  as  carpets  for  the 
women's  apartments.  European  manufactures  are  not  re- 
gularly imported,  though  some  scarlet  cloth,  velvet,  satin, 
and  Kold-embordered  stuffs  of  the  lighter  kind  from  Lyon 
and  Florence,  and  a  variety  of  English  calicoes  or  eambries, 
are  occasionally  in  request  Beads  are  a  considerable  article 
of  import  The  most  common  are  small  wooden  beads, 
made  by  the  turners  of  Upper  Egypt;  other*  are  made  of 
the  kernels  of  the  doum-tree,  of  which  the  chief  manufactory 
is  at  Denderah  in  Upper  Egypt.  A  variety  of  beads  of  a 
red  and  blue  colour  are  brought  from  Jerusalem.  The 
better  sort  of  glass  beads  are  sent  from  Venice,  but  the 
greater  part  are  made  at  El-Khahil  near  Jerusalem,  where 
there  are  extensive  glass-houses.  A  kind  of  beads  called 
reyiib  are  brought  from  Suakim  to  Sennaar ;  they  oome  from 
the  East  Indies,  principally  from  Surat,  and  are  perforated 
halls  of  coloured  agaie.  of  the  size  of  a  small  cherry ;  tbey 
are  in  great  request  all  over  Eastern  Africa,  especially  in 
Dar-Fur.  Dar-Zaleh,  and  Borgho,  where  they  fetch  a  high 
price.  The  reysh  are  worn  as  necklaces  by  the  women. 
Coral  of  an  inferior  kind,  falsa  coral  made  in  Venice,  and 
transparent  amber  are  sold  in  small  quantities.  Paper, 
made  in  Genoa  and  Leghorn,  goes  to  Dar-Fur  and  otner 
countries  farther  west  Yellow  brass-wire  is  in  great  de- 
mand, as  it  is  used  for  ornamenting  the  lanoes  by  twisting  it 
round  different  parts  of  the  shaft.  Old  copper,  principally 
large  boilers  and  pots,  are  much  in  request;  pewter  in 
thin  bars  is  sold  in  small  quantity.  Of  hardware  the 
mast  saleable  articles  are  common  raxors,  files,  thimbles, 
scissors,  needles,  nails,  steels  to  strike  fire  with,  and  sword- 
blades.  The  sword-blades  are  made  at  Solingen  on  the 
Rhine.  Tar  is  imported  to  make  the  water-skins  water- 
proof, and  to  rub  the  backs  of  the  camels.  Silver  trinkeu 
for  female  ornaments,  such  as  bracelets  and  ear-rings,  are 
imported  in  great  numbers;  most  of  them  go  to  Dar-Fur. 
Small  bells  to  ornament  the  bridles  and  halters  of  the  camels 
are  also  imported  from  Egypt  Looking-glasses  of  Venetian 
and  Trieste  manufacture,  with  gilt  covers,  are  a  consider- 
able article  in  the  Egyptian  trade :  the  most  common  kind 
are  about  four  inches  square ;  others,  which  are  round  and 
of  abiiut  the  same  size,  are  made  in  Cairo.  No  woman 
marries  without  decorating;  her  room  with  such  a  looking- 
glass.    Among  the  imports  from  Egypt  are  Spanish  dollars. 

The  principal  article  of  export  is  slaves.  They  are  partly 
imported  into  Sennaar  from  Abyssinia,  Kordofan,  and  Dar^ 
Fur.  and  partly  taken  from  the  mowelled,  or  natin  alnw 


of  the  country.  The  Ahysainiana  are  tlw  miMt  valued  for 
beauty  and  fidelity,  but  they  are  not  so  strong  as  the  othen. 
The  next  in  estimation  for  beauty  are  the  mowelled,  but 
they  have  not  a  good  character  for  honesty.  The  slaves 
flrom  the  Nuba  mountains  and  those  from  Dar-Fur  are  per- 
fect negroes,  not  good  looking,  but  honest  and  faithfuL 
Children  and  young  females  are  sold  at  the  highest  price, 
often  for  100  dollars  each.  The  second  article  is  thedamour, 
or  cotton-stuS^  which  is  always  in  great  demand,  as  the 
cotton  manufiustories  of  Sennaar  and  those  of  Begharmi 
furnish  the  greater  pert  of  north-eastern  Africa  with  article* 
of  dress.  The  third  article  in  importance  seems  to  be  gold, 
which  is  partly  got  flrom  the  mines  in  the  Fungi  and  Nuba 
mountains,  and  partly  from  Abyssinia.  The  principal 
market  for  gold  in  Abyssinia  i*  Ras-el-Fil,  nearly  naif-way 
between  Sennaar  and  Gk>ndar.  The  gold  is  principally 
bought  by  the  Suakim  traders,  who  carry  it  to  Jidda,  where 
it  is  given  in  payment  for  Indian  good*.  Other  important 
articles  of  export  are  ivory,  mostly  from  Dar-Fur,  rbinooerot 
horns,  musk,  whips  and  other  articles  of  leather,  ebony, 
the  coffee  brought  from  the  weatem  districts  of  Abyssinia, 
honey,  and  ostrich  feathers.  Minor  articles,  mostly  brought 
f^om  Kordofiui,  are  gum-arabic  of  the  best  quality,  tama- 
rinds, gum-leban,  natron  from  Dar-Fur,  sheshme,  a  seed 
used  in  Egypt  for  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  shooahe,  a  small 
pea  of  Kordofan  and  Dar-Fur  growth. 

India  goods  roach  Sennaar  by  the  way  of  Jidda  and 
Suakim.  They  consist  of  different  sorts  of  cambric  from 
Surat  and  Mawis,  of  coarse  muslins  ttom  Bengal,  of  spices, 
especially  doves  and  ginger,  of  India  sugar,  the  beads  called 
reysh,  and  sandal-wood.  A  part  of  all  these  articles  passe* 
farther  west  to  Dar-Fur,  Dar-Zaleh,  and  Begharmi.  Be- 
sides glove*,  gold,  and  other  articles,  the  merchants  from 
Suakim  export  a  great  number  of  horses  of  the  Dongola 
breed,  and  tobacco,  whieh  two  articles  find  a  ready  sale  in 
Yemen,  at  Hodeida,  Loheiha,  and  as  br  south  as  Ifocha. 

The  inland  trade  of  Sennaar  is  very  active,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  number  of  caravans  which  continually 
traverse  the  country,  and  create  a  great  demand  for  camels, 
which  are  brought  to  those  places  through  which  the  cara- 
vans pass,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  different  production* 
of  the  several  parts  which  constitute  the  province  of  Belid- 
es-Sood4n.  There  are  always  considerable  caravans  on  the 
roads  conveying  dhourra  from  Sennaar  to  those  parts 
which  are  less  fertile,  or  where  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground  is  leas  attended  to. 

No  gold  currency  is  in  use  among  the  merchant*  of  Sen- 
naar except  unstamped  pieces  or  rings  of  pure  gold.  They 
are  of  different  sizes  from  30  paras  (^.)  to  240  piastres  (3/.); 
and  during  the  whole  time  the  market  lasts,  an  officer  sit* 
with  the  scales  before  him,  and  weighs  gold  gratis  for  all 
persons.  Spanish  dollars  are  current  The  inhabitants  of 
Kordofan  make  an  iron  money  from  the  ore  which  is  ob- 
tained in  the  desert  between  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  and  Kor- 
dofan. This  money  resembles  the  section  of  a  mushroom, 
is  made  without  any  reference  to  weight  and  each  piece 
passes  for  one  para,  forty  being  equal  to  one  Turkish  piaaire, 
which,  according  to  iu  present  rate  of  exchange,  is  equal  to 
Hd.  sterling.  In  some  parts  the  beads  are  used  as  small 
coin.  In  some  towns  all  money  transactions  era  made  in 
reals,  an  imaginary  coin,  equal  in  value  to  15  piastre*. 

Hutorf/j — The  antient  history  of  Sennaar  is  very  little 
known.  It  appears  that  it  once  formed  a  part  of  the  empire 
of  Abyssinia,  and  at  a  later  period  of  Nubia.  In  the  thir- 
teenth or  fourteenth  century  it  was  wrested  from  Nubia 
by  a  family  whieh  came  originally  from  Teysafaan,  a  country 
in  Sood&n;  and  at  one  time  that  &mily  was  in  possession  of 
nearly  all  Nubia,  the  whole  country  li'om  the  second  cata- 
raet  to  the  mountain*  of  Fungi  being  subject  to  them.  On 
the  east  their  empire  included  Suakim  and  a  large  tract  of 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  west  it  extended  be- 
yond Kordofan.  In  the  course  of  time  the  sovereigns,  called 
muk*,  became  too  indolent  to  transact  business,  and  ap- 
pointed a  vizier,  who  soon  possessed  himself  of  all  the  power, 
though  he  continued  to  pay  outward  respect  to  the  muk. 
This  took  place  about  200  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  the 
power  of  Sennaar  has  been  decreasing,  and  several  chief* 
have  become  nominally  and  really  independent  In  IB'22 
the  country  was  invaded  by  the  army  of  Mohamed  All 
under  Ismael  Pasha.  The  vizier  made  no  resistance,  but 
obtained  good  terms  for  himself,  by  which  the  souihem  part 
of  Sennur,  which  lie*  within  the  mountains  of  Fungi,  was 
left  to  hia  a*  a  rumX  of  the  pMha  of  Egypt;  and  tlw  muk 
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wM  reduced  to  the  station  of  a  private  individnal.  As 
already  obierved,  th^Shilldka  on  the  banks  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad  have  submitted  to  the  pasha,  which  was  effected  by 
the  annual  military  expeditions  that  the  pasha's  governor 
sent  to  that  country  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  inhabi- 
tants as  slaves. 

(Burckhardt's  Thweh  in  Nubia;  Linant,  'Voyage  on 
the  Bahr«l-Abiad,'  in  London  Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  ii. ; 
Lord  Prudhoe'g  '  Journey  from  Cairo  to  Sennaar,'  in  London 
Geogr.  Journal,  vol.  v. ;  and  Holroyd's  '  Notes  on  a  Journey 
to  Kordofiin,'  in  London  Oeogr.  Journal,  vol.  ix.) 

SENNERTUS,  DANIEL,  was  born  at  BresUu  in  1572. 
In  1601  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Wiir- 
temberg,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  professor 
there.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1637.  During  his  life, 
and  for  many  years  after,  Sennertus  enjoyed  the  highest 
^possible  reputation  as  a  learned  and  skilful  physician.  His 
works,  which  are  very  numerous  and  long,  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  skilful  compiler  from  those  of  others.  He  was 
the  first  to  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  then  modern  doctrines 
of  Paracelsus  with  the  antient  ones  of  Galen,  which  they 
had  well-nigh  overturned;  and  be  appears  to  have  been 
much  less  credulous  than  most  of  his  contemporaries  on  the 
subjects  of  alchemy,  the  universal  remedy,  and  others  of 
the  like  kind.  The  whole  works  of  Sennertus  were  pub- 
lished in  fol.  at  Venice  in  1645,  and  in  subsequent  years  at 
Puis  and  Lyon. 

SENS,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Yonne, 
67  miles  south-east  of  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Lyon.  This 
town  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest,  and  is 
mentioned  by  CStesar  under  the  name  of  Agendicum. 
Ptolemy  writes  it  'Ayiituciv ;  and  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
it  is  Agedincum.  It  was  afterwards  called  Senones  from  the 
name  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  from  thence 
in  derived  the  modern  Sens.  Some  antiquaries  dispute  the 
identity  of  Agedincum  with  Senones,  and  contend  for  the 
former  being  on  the  site  of  the  modem  Provins  [Sxine  et 
Mabnx]  ;  but  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  sus- 
tained. Agedincum  or  Senones  became  under  the  Ro- 
mans the  chief  town  of  Lugdunensis  Quarta,  or  Senonia. 
It  became  at  an  early  period  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and 
afterwards  of  an  archbishopric  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
the  eapital  of  a  county,  which  was  united  to  the  crown  by 
the  kings  Robert  and  Henri  I. 

The  town,  properly  so  called,  is  of  an  oval  form,  sur- 
rounded by  walls  now  partly  destroyed.  The  foundations 
of  these  walls  are  of  large  stones,  five  feet  long  and  three 
01  four  feet  thick,  rising  to  unequal  heights  above  the  soil. 
Upon  these  is  raised  the  upper  part  of  the  walls,  faced 
Tith  s-x^all  stones  four  or  five  inches  square,  varied  with 
t  iple  Courses  of  brick.  Some  of  the  large '.stones  of  the 
luiindation  bear  Roman  inscriptions  or  fragments  of  sculp- 
turd.  There  tu-e  traces  of  Roman  roads  leading  from  Sens 
in  vanous  dire'tions.  Of  the  nine  gates  of  the  city,  three  be- 
lone  to  the  midale  ages,  and  the  rest  are  modem.  The  streets, 
with  the  exception  of  that  through  which  the  Paris  and  Lyon 
road  passes,  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  gene- 
rally ill-built.  The  town  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Yonne, 
over  which  are  two  bridges:  it  is  near  the  junction  of  the 
Vannea.  which  flows  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  the 
waters  of  which  distributed  through  the  streets  contribute 
to  their  cleanliness.  The  principal  public  building  is  the 
cathedral,  which  is  a  large  Gothic  structure  of  various 
dates,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  general  good  effect  of  the 
nave,  and  for  the  height  of  the  tower.  The  cathedral  con- 
tains a  handsome  monument  to  the  Dauphin  and  Dau- 
phiness,  the  parents  of  Louis  XVI.,  Louis  XVIIL,  and 
Charles  X.  The  principal  modern  building  is  the  college. 
There  are  public  baths,  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  a  seminary 
for  the  priesthood,  and  some  pleasant  public  walks. 

The  population  in  1831  was  9267  for  the  town,  or  9279 
for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  9095  for  the  com- 
mune. The  chief  manu&ctures  are  of  glove  and  other 
leather,  ootton-yam,  straw  and  chip  bats,  woollen  stuffs, 
polished  steel,  glue,  candles,  tin  clepsydras  or  water-clocks, 
potato-spirit,  tiles,  and  earthenware.  There  are  a  bleach- 
ground  for  linen,  a  brewery,  and  some  cindei^mills.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  com  and  flour  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  wines, 
wool.  hemp,  tiles  and  bricks,  bark,  leather,  tan,  timber,  &c. 
There  are  five  yearly  fairs.  Sens  has  a  public  library  of 
$500  volt.,  and  a  museum.  There  are  nursery-grounds  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  archbishoprio  of  Sena  ia  now  united  with  that  of 


Auxem.  The  department  of  Yonne  constitutes  the 
diocese.  The  suffrsigan  bishops,  with  their  dioceses,  are  u 
follows . — 

Bm*.  DtoenM. 

IVoyes  Department  of  Anbe. 

Nevers         .  .  „  Niivie. 

Houlins        .  „  Allier. 

The  arrondissement  of  Sens  oomprehends  an  area  of 
474  square  miles,  and  includes  90  communes.  It  is  divided 
into  six  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  th« 
peace.  The  population  in  1831  was  60,342;  in  183C, 
61,036.' 

SENSATION.    [NBRYOut  Ststsii.] 

SENSES.  The  senses  are  the  faculties  by  which  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  some  of  the  conditions  of  our  own 
bodies,  and  with  certain  properties  and  states  of  external 
things,  such  as  their  colour,  taste,  odour,  sice,  form,  density, 
motion,  &o.  The  senses  are  five  in  number,  namely,  sight, 
hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  touch ;  and  each  of  them  is  exer- 
cised in  the  recognition  of  an  impression  conveyed  along 
some  nerve  to  the  brain.  The  particular  physiology  of  each 
is  contained  in  the  article  devoted  to  its  organ  [Eyx;  Eas; 
&c.] ;  here  we  shall  only  consider  some  of  the  cireumstancea 
common  to  them  all. 

There  are  no  kinds  of  sensation  produced  by  external 
causes  Which  we  may  not  also  derive  from  conditions  of  the 
nerves  arising  independently  of  such  external  causes.  That 
heat  and  cold,  painful  and  pleasing  sensations,  are  often  felt 
as  the  results  of  internal  caunes  acting  on  the  nerves  of  touch 
or  common  sensation ;  so  also  light  and  various  colours  are 
often  perceived  in  the  dark ;  noises  seem  to  be  heard  in  the 
ears  when  no  sounding  body  is  near;  and  smells  and  tastaa 
are  sometimes  perceived,  as  if  in  the  nose  and  mouth,  with- 
out any  external  cause  from  which  they  can  proceed 
These  focts  constitute  a  part  of  the  proof  that  that  of  which 
the  mind  is  rendered  conscious  by  any  of  the  senses  is  not 
the  condition  of  the  body  said  to  be  perceived,  but  the  eon 
dition  of  the  nerve  through  which  the  impression  is  eon 
veyed  to  the  brain ;  a  condition  which  may  result  either 
from  internal  causes  or  from  the  influenoe  of  something 
external. 

The  same  internal  cause  acting  on  the  organs  of  the  se- 
veral senses  produces,  through  the  medium  of  each,  a  sensa- 
tion peculiar  to  itself,  and  similar  in  kind  to  that  perceived 
in  the  exercise  of  that  organ's  normal  function.  Thua  a 
congestion  of  blood  in  the  retina  produces  a  sensation  of 
flashes  or  sparks  of  variously  coloured  light ;  one  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  auditory  nerve  gives  rise  to  ringing  or  other 
sounds  in  the  ear ;  one  in  the  skin  or  other  part  supplied 
with  nerves  of  common  sensation  excites  itching  or  pain  or 
heat ;  and  so  on.  In  like  manner  the  same  external  in- 
fluenoe applied  to  the  several  kinds  of  nerves  produces 
through  each  a  peculiar  and  proper  sensation.  Thus,  when 
the  eye,  ear,  tongue,  nose,  and  skin  are  successively  electri- 
fied, sensations  of  light,  sound,  taste,  odour,  and  pam  are 
successively  produced ;  and  blows  on  the  ear  and  surface 
of  the  body  produce  through  each  a  sensation  similar  in 
kind  to  that  which  it  is  the  proper  flinction  of  each  of  thosa 
parts  to  convey. 

The  senses  are  exercised  therefore  in  many  eireumstance* 
besides  those  by  which  we  are  infbrmed  of  the  conditions 
of  external  things.  The  condition  of  a  nerve  becomes  pei^ 
ceptible  whenever  it  is  disturbed  from  its  state  of  absolute 
rest ;  and  it  is  perceived  as  if  it  were  being  acted  on  by  some 
external  influence.  The  sensations  thus  produced  by  in- 
ternal causes  are  called  tubjecHve,  and  their  existence 
proves  not  only  that  by  our  senses  we  perceive  immediately 
only  the  conditions  of  our  nerves,  but  also  that  each  kind  m 
nerve  is  capable  of  communicating  only  one  kind  of  sensa- 
tion, which  is  always,  in  some  form  or  other,  perceived, 
whatever  be  the  circumstances  by  which  the  nerve  is  dis- 
turbed from  its  state  of  rest  The  optic  nerve,  for  example, 
gives  a  sensation  of  nothing  but  light,  however  it  may  be 
acted  on  from  without  or  from  within  ;  even  severe  injuries  of 
it,  such  as  cutting  it  asunder,  produce  the  appearance  ot  a 
flash  of  light,  but  no  pain  properly  so  called  (for  that  whieh 
ia  called  a  painftil  sensation  of  light  is  very  different  from 
pain  in  any  part  supplied  only  by  nerves  of  touch).  And 
in  like  manner  the  auditory  nerve  under  no  circumstances 
conveys  any  sensation  but  that  of  a  sound.  A  nerve  of  one 
sense  therefore  can  in  no  case  discharge  the  fbnetioa  of  a 
nerve  of  any  other  sense. 

We  are  totally  ignorant  of  what  the  energetie  eonditMB  of 
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»  nerro  consiiU  in,  as  well  as  of  what  it  is  that  rendati  each  | 
oerre  peculiarly  and  properly  susceptible  of  impressioasfrom 
only  one  kind  of  external  circumstances,  and  of  what  an  the 
causes  of  the  different  impressions  exercised  by  different 
modiieations  of  that  one  kind  of  stimulus.  For  example, 
we  not  only  cannot  tell  how  heat  and  light  (whose  very  ex- 
istence we  only  learn  by  our  senses)  act  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  eye,  but  we  cannot  tell  why  different 
kinds  of  light  put  the  ftlament*  of  the  optio  nerve  in  such 
different  oonditions  as  to  %ire  through  them  the  impressions 
of  different  colours,  nor  why  the  dwerent  temperatures  of 
bodies  produce  in  us  the  sensations  of  what  we  call  different 
degrees  of  heat  and  eold.  Nor  do  we  know  more  of  the 
■imple  action  of  any  other  of  the  senses. 

Our  ideas  of  the  simple  sensible  properties  of  bodies,  tuch 
M  their  colour,  taste,  odour,  &c.,  aaeoi  not  susceptible  of 
analysis ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  ideas  which  we 
obtain,  by  the  exercise  of  our  senses,  of  some  other  properties 
•nd  conditions  of  external  things,  such  as  their  size,  form, 
motion,  &o. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  body  aeemi  to 
be  the  result  of  our  appreciating  the  extent  of  sensitive 
surface  k  pon  which  at  any  given  time  it  makes  its  impres- 
sion. When,  for  example,  anything  is  touched  by  the  sur- 
fkce  of  the  body,  the  impression  is  conveyed  by  each  of  all 
the  nervous  filaments  whose  extremities  lie  within  the  space 
of  contact ;  and  if  the  body  be  small  enough  to  be  touched 
at  once  in  all  its  parts,  we  judge  of  its  sise  by  that  of  the  ex- 
tent of  surfiKS*  ovw  which  it  is  capable  of  putting  our  nerves 
in  a  condition  sensible  to  the  mind ;  the  aimensions  of  parts 
of  our  own  body  being  in  all  cases  the  standard  with  which 
we  ultimately  compare  those  of  other  bodies.  Or,  where  the 
body  whose  size  is  to  be  estimated  is  too  large  to  be  at  once 
touched,  then  by  passing  a  sensitive  sur&ce  over  its  Mveral 
parts,  and  appreciating  (as  we  do  by  another  exercise  of  our 
senses)  the  time  required  to  traverse  the  whole  of  them,  we 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  extent.  Tlie  appreciation  of 
magnitude  by  the  eye  is  always  less  perfect  than  that  by 
toueb,  and  is  probablr  rery  erroneous  till  it  has  been  fre- 
qvenUy  corrected  by  tite  evidence  of  touch  in  all  the  oases 
in  which  the  latter  sense  can  be  employed,  and  by  the  oom- 
parlson  of  the  data  obtained  in  one  set  of  oases,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  both  senses,  with  those  of  other  eases  in  which 
sight  only  can  be  used.  When  a  body  or  any  number  of 
objects  is  seen,  we  are  sensible  of  the  extent  of  surface  of 
the  retina  which  is  occupied  by  the  image  formed  by  the 
concentrated  rays  of  light  proceedi,ug  from  it  or  them ;  and 
we  thus  obtain  a  relative  measure  of  their  sice.  But  the  sii e 
of  the  image  being  absolutely  much  smaller  than  that  of 
the  object,  it  is  only  by  the  evidence  of  touch  that  we  discern 
what  relation  the  size  of  the  body  bears  to  the  size  of  a  part 
of  our  own  body,  and  thereby  what  are,  according  to  this 
ultimate  standard,  its  dimensions. 

Of  the  form  of  bodies  we  judge  by  our  senses  in  the 
same  manner  as  of  their  size,  that  is,  by  the  estimation  of 
the  extent  in  different  directions  of  the  sensitive  Bur&ce  im- 
pressed in  different  modes  by  different  kinds  of  light,  or  by 
Dodies  presented  in  different  positions  to  the  extremities  of 
the  nerves. 

The  perception  of  the  locomotion  of  a  body  is  derived 
from  our  perception  of  the  movement  of  the  Impression 
which  it  produces  over  a  sensitive  surface,  whether  that  of 
the  eye  or  of  the  skin.  And  here  also  the  evidence  of  sight 
is  more  fallacious  than  that  of  touch ;  far  the  movement  of 
the  impression  on  the  retina  being  the  same  whether  the 
eye,  or  the  object  seen,  is  moved,  a  person  moved  by  other 
than  his  own  efforts  commonly  requires  the  aid  of  other 
tenses,  or  of  his  experience  and  understanding,  to  determine 
whether  he  himself,  or  the  object  be  gazes  at,  be  in  motion ; 
and  indeed  children  in  such  oases  commonly  judge  wrongly. 

A  kind  of  motion  of  which  one  at  least  of  our  senses 
has  a  most  delicate  perception  is  that  of  a  vibrating  body. 
By  the  skin  the  repeated  impulses  at  short  intervals  pro- 
duced by  the  vibrations  of  any  body  are  felt  as  a  tingling 
or  itching,  and  this  very  obscurely.  By  tne  ear  the  same 
vibrations  are  perceived  as  sound,  and  this  with  such  deli- 
eacy,  that,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Savart,  a  note  is 
distinguishable,  though  to  produce  it  the  air  vibrates  48,000 
times  in  a  second :  and  if  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  be 
tnie^  the  eye  can  distinguish  from  other  impressions  of  the 
same  kind  those  which  result  f^om  waves  of  light  one- 
•ixteen>milUonth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  of  which  727 
UllioM  mom  in  one  leoond. 


One  of  the  moat  remarkable  results  of  the  exereise  of  our 
senses  is  the  appreciation  of  the  distance  of  objects.  It  is 
probably  only  by  experience  that  we  discern  that  the  bodies 
which  become  the  objects  of  our  senses  are  external  to  us ; 
for,  as  alr«kdy  stated,  all  our  ideas  of  external  things  are 
derived  from  the  condition  in  which  the  nerves  within  us 
are  placed  by  their  influence,  and  not  always  by  their 
direct  influence.  The  eye,  for  example,  sees  nothing  of  tho 
object  of  sight  itself,  but  the  extremities  of  the  rays  of  light 
emitted  fh>m  the  object  i^ll  upon  the  sensitive  extremities  of 
the  nervous  filaments  of  the  retina ;  and  so  of  sounds,  the 
body  producing  them  being  at  a  distance.  Yet  we  judge  that 
what  we  see  and  hear  is  neither  within  ourselves,  as  the  im- 
pression of  it  is,  nor  near  us,  as  the  very  sound  and  light 
which  we  perceive  are,  and  as  the  bodies  which  we  taste 
and  touch  are,  but  at  a  distance  such  that  an  appreciable 
voluntary  motion  will  bring  us  nearer  to  them,  and  enable 
us  perhaps  to  judge  of  them  by  the  touch,  from  which  we 
gain  our  fint  and  least  fallible  impressions. 

The  appreciation  of  our  own  voluntary  motion  is  the  irost 
important  aid  to  our  senses.  Forming  the  standard  to  which 
all  our  ideas  of  force  are  ultimately  referrible,  it  is  of  tho 
highest  importance,  either  separately  or  in  conjunction  with 
our  senses,  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  velocity,  weight, 
hardness,  &c.  But  this  has  been  already  considered  in  the 
article  MuscLX. 

Notions  of  a  sixth  sense  have  been  entertained.  Spal- 
lanzani  observing  that  bats  in  flying  avoid  walls  in  the 
dark,  conceived  that  they  have  some  special  sense  for  that 
and  other  similar  purposes.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  by  the  touch  of  the  extremities  of  their  wings  that 
they  perceive  the  resistance  of  near  objects,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  all  the  examples  of  supposed  peculiar  senses  are 
referrible  to  the  refined  exercise  of  one  of  those  generally 
admitted,  or  of  the  muscular  sensibility.  Muller  {Pftysio- 
logie  det  Meruchen,  bd.  ii.,  p.  27S)  justly  says  on  this 
subject,  *  The  essential  of  a  new  sense  does  not  consist  in 
external  things  being  perceived  which  commonly  do  not 
act  upon  the  senses,  but  in  external  circumstances  exciting 
a  peculiar  kind  of  sensation  which  does  not  exist  among 
the  sensations  of  our  five  senses.  A  peculiar  kind  of  sen- 
sation must  depend  ou  the  energies  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  that  such  a  one  occurs  in  particular  animals  cannot  be 
d  priori  denied ;  but  there  are  no  facts  known  which  prove 
the  existence  of  a  new  and  peculiar  kind  of  sense ;  and  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  observe  anvthing  respecting  the  nature 
of  a  sensation  in  any  one  else  than  one's  self.' 

SENSIBILITY,  an  aptitude  for  receiving  impressions  of 
tho  senses.  This  is  its  physiological  meaning,  as  designating 
that  faculty  of  the  senses  whereby  things  external  are  made 
to  act  upon  us:  That  peculiar  fineness  of  organization  which 
renders  a  man  alive  to  the  impressions  of  physical  objects, 
has,  by  a  natural  metaphor,  become  the  expression  of  that 
peculiarity  of  mental  organization  which  renders  the  mind 
alive  to  impressions  of  moral  objects,  such  as  pitv  fbr  the 
distress  of  others,  admiration  of  heroic  courage  or  patient 
endurance,  &c. ;  and  thus  a  person  with  a  keen  sense  of 
grandeur,  sublimity,  nobility,  beauty,  or  pathos  in  nature  or 
art,  is  said  to  possess  great  sensibility.  It  is  this  moral 
aitpect  of  sensibility  which  in  all  people  creates  the  love  of 
poetry  and  fiction,  and  when  possessed  in  a  high  degree, 
creates  the  poet  himself. 

The  theory  of  universal  sensibility  propounded  by  Cam- 
panella  is  so  striking,  and  has  such  a  pcetioo-metaphysical 
interest,  that  we  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  our  readera 
a  brief  outline  of  it,  as  given  in  his  work  De  Seiuu  Berum  .* 

'  All  things  fiel  (tentiunt) ;  if  they  did  not,  the  world 
would  be  a  chaos.  For  neither  would  fire  tend  upwards,  nor 
stone  downwards,  nor  waters  to  the  sea ;  but  everything 
would  remain  where  it  was,  were  it  not  conscious  that  de- 
struction awaits  it  (tentiret  mi  dettructionem  inter  eonlra- 
ria)  by  remaining  amidst  that  which  is  contrary  to  itself; 
and  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  seeking  that  which  is 
of  a  similar  nature.  Contrariety  is  necessary  for  the  decay 
and  reproduction  of  nature ;  but  all  things  strive  against 
their  contraries,  which  they  would  not  do  if  they  did  not 
perceive  what  is  their  contrary.  God,  who  is  primal  power, 
wisdom,  and  love,  has  bestowed  on  all  things  the  power  of 
existence,  and  so  much  wisdom  and  love  as  is  necessary  for 
their  conservation  during  that  time  only  for  which  his  pro- 
vidence has  determined  that  they  shall  be.  Heat  thereforo 
has  power,  and  sense,  and  desire  of  its  own  being :  so  have 
all  other  things,  seeking  to  be  <!ternal  like  God;  and  in 
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6«d  they  are  eternal,  fcr  nothing  dim  beftin  hin,  hnt  la 
only  ehimgtd.  Even  to  the  worl{  aa  •  Mntient  being,  the 
death  of  its  parts  ia  no  evil,  since  the  death  of  one  is  the  birth 
of  many.  Bread  that  is  swalloired  dies  to  revive  his  blood ; 
and  blood  dies  that  it  may  live  again  in  onr  flash  and  bones ; 
and  thus  the  life  of  man  is  oomponndad  out  of  the  deaths 
and  lives  o^l  his  parts:  so  is  it  with  the  whole  universe. 
Giod  Mid,  LII  all  things /m/;  some  more,  some  leas,  as  they 
have  more  or  less  necessity  to  imitate  my  being  («(  «n#  imi- 
teiUnr  in  «Mmdo1;  and  let  them  deaire  to  Uve  in  that  whioh 
they  understand  to  be  good  for  them ;  lest  my  ereation  eome 
to  nought 

'The  sky  and  start  are  endowed  with  the  keenest  sensibi- 
lity; nor  iait  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  signify  their 
mutual  thoughts  to  each  other  by  the  transference  of  light, 
and  that  their  sensibility  is  full  of  pleasure.  The  blessed 
spirits  that  inform  such  living  and  bright  mansions  behold 
•II  things  in  nature  and  in  the  divine  ideas.  They  have 
also  a  more  glorious  light  than  their  own,  through' which 
they  are  elevated  to  a  supernatural  beatiflc  vision. 

'  The  world  is  full  of  living  spirits ;  and  when  the  son! 
shall  be  delivered  fi^>m  this  dark  cavern,  we  ahall  behold 
their  subtle  essences.  But  now  we  cannot  diseeni  the  forms 
of  the  air  and  the  winds  as  they  rush  by  ns,  mueh  less  the 

angels  and  dmnons  who  people  them The  world  is  an 

animal,  sentient  as  a  whole,  and  enjoyinr  life  in  all  its  parts 
omnetque  portione*  ejits  commwri  gauthr«  vita).' 

From  the  foregoing  outline  may  1^  gleened  a  general  idea 
of  this  hypothesis  and  its  daring  assumptions,  which,  how- 
ever  consonant  to  a  poetical  temperament,  requiie  greater 
accuracy,  larger  data,  and  more  logical  deductions,  before 
this  hypothesis  can  have  any  weight  with  exact  thinkers; 
and  in  met  it  has  gained  few  converts. 

SENSITIVE  PLANTS  is  a  term  commonly  applied  to 
those  species  of  plants  that  possess  the  property  of  visibly 
moving  thev  leaves  when  they  are  touched  or  otherwise 
stimulated.  This  term  is  not  applied  generally  to  plants  in 
which  any  movements  can  be  (^served ;  for  the  power  of 
moving  under  the  influence  of  certain  external  stimulants 
is  a  very  general  property  of  the  tissues  of  plants,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  flowers.    [Slsbp  of  PLAirra.] 

There  are  a  great  number  of  species  of  plants  of  various 
families,  that  possess  the  power  of  moving  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  slight  touch,  and  we  shall  here  point  out  some  of 
the  most  remarkable.  That  which  is  beat  known  is  a  plant 
belonging  to  the  order  Leguminosm,  called  Mimota  prnkea. 
It  is  a  native  of  tropical  climates  in  moist  districts,  where 
it  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  between  70*  and  80*  Fahr. 
It  is  in  its  native  diatricta  where  its  exoitability  ia  seen  to 
the  greatest  perfection.  A  knock  upon  the  ground  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  plant  is  suffloient  to  produce  an  influence 
on  the  leaves ;  and  Von  Martiua  says,  that  at  Rio  Janeiro 
the  ftlling  of  hoiaes'  feet  by  the  wity  is  sufficient  to  set  whole 
masses  of  mimosas  in  motion.  When  in  this  eeuntty,  the 
motions  of  the  plant  are  always  best  displayed  in  high  tem- 
peratures. It  18  an  annual,  and  has  compound  digitate 
leaves,  which  are  formed  of  four  pinnnlei,  or  leaflets,  each 
of  which  is  furnished  with  numerous  pairs  of  smaller  leaflets, 
which,  in  a  natural  state,  are  expanded  horiiontally.  Tbe 
parts  of  the  leaf  which  are  subject  to  the  movements  are 
tbe  joints,  or  the  points  where  the  petittlea  and  subpetieles 
are  united  to  the  stem  and  each  other.  At  each  of  the  joints 
there  is  a  little  swelling  or  knot,  in  which  the  irritable  pro- 
perty seems  to  reside.  If  any  one  of  the  pairs  of  leaflets  he 
touched  or  cut,  or  concentrated  light  be  thrown  upon  it 
from  a  lens,  the  '  leaflet  will  immediately  move  together 
with  the  one  opposite  to  it,  both  bringing  their  upper  sur- 
fbces  into  contact,  and  at  the  same  time  inclining  forwards 
or  towards  the  extremity  of  tbe  partial  petiole  on  which  tkey 
are  seated.  Other  pairs  of  leaflets  neareat  to  the  one  first 
stimulated  will  then  close  in  succession  in  a  similar  man- 
ner ;  and  at  length  the  partial  petioles  themselvea  fold  to- 
gether by  inclining  upwards  and  forwards.  Last  of  all,  the 
influence  is  transmitted  to  the  common  petiole,  which  beads 
downwards  with  its  extremiw  towards  the  ground,  in  a  direc- 
tion the  reverse  of  those  taken  in  tbe  former  cases.  The 
effect  is  next  continued  to  tbe  other  leaves  nearest  to  the 
one  flrst  stimulated,  and  they  fold  their  leafleto  and  depieae 
their  petioles  in  a  similar  manner.'  (Henslow.)  The  influ- 
ence of  the  stimulant  is  communicated  as  easily  flrom  below 
as  above ;  and  if  the  leaf  is  touched  in  the  centre^  the  effiaet 
takes  place  above  and  below  the  seat  of  irritation. 

These  eflbets  are  not  alon*  produced  by  meohanieal  irri- 


tants, for  if  various  eomsive  snbstaness,  as  biohlorids  of 
mercury,  sulphuric  acid,  caustic  potash,  be.,  are  applied  to 
the  knots  of  the  joints,  the  some  phenomena  are  observed. 
The  removal  of  the  plant  to  a  higher  temperature  will  pro- 
duee  the  same  resulC  as  well  as  exposing  it  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature or  a  draught  of  cold  air. 

The  DMohanism  by  which  thwe  movements  are  effeeted 
seems  to  reside  in  the  swelling  of  the  joints.  If  one  of  these 
swellings  is  cut  into  on  one  side,  the  leaf  will  be  dnwn  to 
the  wounded  side,  and  if  it  be  e«t  into  on  the  upper  side, 
the  leaf  will  remain  permanently  elevated,  and  if  on  the 
under  side,  it  will  be  permanently  depreassd.  It  is  not  how- 
ever all  the  tissues  composing  the  joint  in  wbieb  the  irrita- 
ble property  resides,  for  Dutrochet  found  that  on  removing 
the  woody  fibre  and  leaving  the  cortical  substance  and  pith, 
no  irritability  remained,  whilst  this  property  continued  if 
tbe  latter  were  removed.  He  therefore  eoncludM  that  it 
is  in  the  woody  fibres  and  ducts  that  this  property  resides 
Burnett  found  that  if  a  single  leaf  with  iu  stalk  was 
removed  caiefnlly,  it  retained  its  properties  for  some  time 
after.  Mayo  asserts  that  the  under  portion  of  the  swellings 
of  tbe  joints  is  muoh  more  susceptible  than  the  upper  por^ 
tioB.  and  produces  eontraetioit  under  tbe  influence  of  mueh 
slighter  stimulus. 

In  the  minute  anatomical  stmeture  of  tbe  swdled  joints 
of  Mimeea  some  differences  ftom  the  structure  of  other 
plants  have  been  pointed  out ;  but  not  greater,  it  appears  to 
us,  than  would  oeeur  on  the  comparison  of  the  structure  of 
the  same  part  in  any  two  different  species. 

Another  remarkable  instance  of  the  movements  of  the 
leaves  of  plants  in  the  order  Leguminoam  is  seen  in  tbe 
Ifodjwarum  gyrcm*.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Bengal, 
and  has  ternate  or  three-parted  leaves.  The  end-leaf  is 
mueh  larger  and  broader  than  the  two  aide  leaves.  Tbe 
motions  in  these  leaves  are  ewitinual,  and  not  produced 
by  any  aecidental  stimulus,  as  in  the  last  ease.  Hufeland, 
who  has  described  the  motions  of  these  leavea  very  carefully 
divides  them  into  two  kinds,  voluntary  and  involuntary. 
The  involuntary  movements  are  those  which  take  place  in 
the  large  terminal  leaflet,  and  which  are  only  observable 
during  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  plant. 
Early  in  the  morning  th*  petide  fomu  an  acute  angle  with 
the  stem,  and  as  the  sun's  rays  get  atrongar,  the  leaf,  which 
was  previously  dependent,  begins  to  rise ;  this  goes  on  tUl 
noon,  when  the  leaf  and  the  petiole  are  on  the  same  plane ; 
as  this  sun  declines,  the  leaf  begins  to  foil,  and  the  petiole 
approaches  closer  to  the  stem,  till  at  last,  when  night  eomes, 
the  stem  and  petiole  are  parallel  and  embraced  by  the  leaf, 
which  cannot  be  separated  without  destroying  its  tissues. 
These  movements  are  seen  best  in  hot  weathw  and  clear 
days.  The  passing  of  a  few  clouds  over  the  sun  will  influ- 
ence the  movements  consideraUy.  This  motion  is  entirely 
independent  of  mechanical  stimul!,  and  cannot  in  any  way 
be  inoieased  by  their  application. 

Theseeond  kind  of  motion  in  these  plants,  called  by  Hufe- 
land voluntary,  is  seen  in  the  two  smaller  lateral  leaflets. 
This  movement  consists  in  tbe  alternate  rising  and  falling 
of  the  two  opposite  leaflets ;  when  one  is  up,  the  other  is 
down.  By  the  time  the  one  has  attained  its  lowest  point, 
the  othw  has  attained  its  highest,  and  they  thus  both  eom- 
racMce  a  contrary  aetion  at  the  same  moment  These  move- 
ments continue  day  and  night.  The  rapidity  with  wbieh 
they  are  efieeted  differs  according  to  oiroumstaneea.  In  the 
hot  native  climat*  of  the  plant  these  leaves  mane  most 
rapidly.  Under  favourable  eiroumstancee  Meyen  has 
observed  the  entire  change  in  tbe  position  of  tite  leaves  lo 
take  place  in  one  minute,  but  it  mostly  requires  a  longer 
period  than  this.  The  younger  the  leaves  are,  the  more 
rapid  is  the  motion,  and  in  the  older  leavea  both  the  one 
and  the  other  movements  ceas&  Both  Hufeland  and 
Meyen  have  recorded  the  result  of  their  cKperiments  with 
sleotricity  on  these  movements,  and  they  found  the  mo- 
tions decidedly  influenced  both  by  eleetricity  and  gal 
vanism.  The  structure  of  the  petioles  in  theee  plants  is 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Mimosa  pudica,  and,  as  in 
thmn,  does  not  throw  any  light  on  tl.e  peouliat  movements 
they  possess. 

The  resemblance  between  the  movements  of  these  plants 
and  those  of  animals,  espeoially  ef  some  of  tbe  lower  forms, 
has  led  some  to  suppose  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature, 
and  that  in  plants,  as  in  lower  animals,  they  may  depend  on 
a  nervous  system  not  demoBStiable  by  tbe  disaeeting  kaifot 
but  oistinf  in  a  diffused  form  and  erineed  hf  its  peenlia* 
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liinetions.  This  inference  howerer  cannot  be  correctly 
drtwn  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  We  know  too 
little  of  the  intimate  nature  of  those  complicated  pheno- 
mena wfaidi  an  termed  life,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  such  a 
generaliiation.  The  difference  between  the  movements  of 
these  plants  and  those  of  the  lower  animds  seems  to  consist 
in  the  end  which  thev  accomplish.  In  animals  the  end  or 
object  of  motion  is  uways  the  nutrition  or  reproduction  of 
the  speoes,  but  in  the  motions  of  these  plants  no  such  end 
is  effected.  In  fact,  in  our  present  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  subject,  the  motions  of  the  leaves  of  plants  at  least  may 
be  called  accidental.  The  movements  observed  in  some  of 
the  tissues  and  in  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  plants  have  a 
much  more  striking  affinity  with  the  motion  of  animals  than 
those  mentioned  above. 

Besides  the  Mimosa  pudica  there  are  several  other  species 
belonging  to  this  genus  that  possess  the  same  property, 
thougn  not  in  so  remarkable  a  degree.  Amongst  these 
may  be  named  Mimota  tentitiva,  M.  viva,  M.  eatta,  M. 
aiperata,  M.  quadrivahii,  M.  perttambucana,  M.  pigra,  M. 
humili*,  M.  piltata,  M.  dormens.  Species  of  other  genera 
of  the  same  natural  order  Leguminosn  exhibiting  these 
movements  are  Smithia  tentitiva,  Mtehynomene  Indica, 
A.  puntUa,  and  Detmanthut  ttoUmtfer.  The  locust-tree 
when  its  branches  are  roughly  shaken  eloses  up  its  leaves, 
and  the  same  has  been  observed  of  Oledittekia  Uriaeantha, 
and  it  is  probable  that  close  observation  during  hot  weather 
would  prove  that  other  leguminous  plants  possess  this  pro- 
perty. 

Another  fkmily  of  plants  that  exhibit  sensation  when 
touched  or  stimulated  is  Oxalidaces.  The  Oxalit  tentitiva, 
called  by  DeCandolle,  on  account  of  its  sensitive  properties, 
BiopM/twn,  has  long  been  known  to  possess  this  property. 
Averrhoa  bilimbi  and  A.  earambola  are  both  plants  belong- 
ing toOxalidaoea,  and  have  been  described  by  travellers  as 
possessing  the  property  of  folding  their  leaves  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  stimulus.  But  it  is  not  only  in  these  species 
that  this  property  resides,  for  Professor  Morren  of  Liege 
has  observed  it  to  occur  more  or  less  in  all  the  species  of 
the  genus  Oxalis.  His  observations  were  first  made  on  the 
Oteuit  ttricta,  which,  if  hit  smartly  on  a  warm  day,  will 
contract  its  leaves  and  assume  a  position  as  in  the  ordinary 
sleep  of  the  leaves  of  these  plants.  He  has  also  observed 
the  same  movements  in  O.  aeetoteUa  and  0.  cmmieidata, 
and  many  extra-European  species.  The  movements  in 
these  plants  consist  in  the  folding  up  of  their  leaves,  so  that 
the  two  halves  of  the  leaf  approach  each  other  by  their 
superior  sur&ce.  The  midrib  is  also  slightly  bent,  so  that 
'ts  inferior  surface  presents  a  convexity  ;  and  the  petioles 
of  the  leaflets  bend  downwards,  so  that  the  leaf,  when  irri- 
tated, becomes  dependent  A  fuU  account  of  the  structure 
and  movements  of  these  plants  will  be  found  in  Professor 
Morren's  paper  entitled  'Notes  sur  l'Excitabilit£  et  le 
Mouvement  des  Feuilles  chez  les  Oxalis,'  in  the  6di  volume 
of  the  *  Bulletins  de  l'Acad£mie  Royale  de  Bruxelles.' 

In  the  ^mily  Oroseraoea,  or  Sun-dews,  are  some  plants 
whidi  exhibit  a  considerable  amount  of  irritability.  A  de- 
scription has  already  been  given  of  the  Dioneea  muteipula, 
or  Venus's  Fly-trap  [Dionxa],  whose  leaves  have  the  re- 
markable property  of  contracting  upon  insects  that  may 
happen  to  alight  upon  their  surlace.  None  of  the  sun-dews 
enelose  insects  in  their  leaves  in  this  manner,  but  the  sui^ 
face  of  their  leaves  is  covered  with  long  hairs,  which  secrete 
a  viscous  matter.  When  any  insect  settles  upon  the  leaf,  it 
is  entangled  with  the  viseons  secretion ;  and  before  it  has 
time  to  escape,  the  hairs  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of 
irritability,  and  curving  round,  pin  the  animal  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaf. 

Other  instances  of  vegetable  irritability  occur  in  the  Ber- 
beris  vulgaris,  Mimulua.  and  Stylidium.  (Bxrbsbis  ;  Mi- 
xuLus;  HTTi.iDitni.] 

Among  the  Cryptogamia  are  some  which  exhibit  motions 
more  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  animal  kingdom  than 
any  we  have  referred  to  above.  It  appears  that  the  lower 
we  descend  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  the  more 
nearly  do  the  objects  of  the  two  kingdoms  approach  each 
other.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  minute  organic 
beings  that  raqtiire  a  microscope  to  ascertain  their  existence 
have  been  referred  by  some  naturalists  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  by  others  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  since 
the  publieatioD  of  Bhrenberg's  great  work  on  Inftasoria, 
botaoists  seem  to  have  given  up  all  claim  to  the  beings  which 
Iw  hat  described  and  flgurad  in  so  masterly  a  manner  aaann 


mals,  but  which  bad  previously  been  looked  upon  as  plants 
Independently  however  of  the  doubtful  microscopic  genera  of 
Baceillaria,  Synedra,  &&,  there  are  several  of  ine  Conferva 
tribe  that  exhibit  singular  movements.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  those  is  the  Oscillatoria.  The  movements  of 
this  plant  were  aisoovered  in  1 7S3  by  Adanson.  When  the 
fibres  of  this  plant  are  seen  in  water,  they  ue  constantly 
moving,  now  doubling  themselves  into  the  fora  of  the  letter 
S,  then  straightening  themselves  and  doubling  again,  and 
so  on.  When  a  fibre  is  laid  flat  upon  a  plate,  it  turns  itself 
backwards  and  forwards  like  the  band  in  pronation  and  su- 
pination. Sometimes  these  motions  are  slow,  someiimes 
quick,  and  at  other  times  they  ate  effected  by  jerks.  These 
motions  only  occur  in  the  young  fibres,  and  cease  entirely 
when  they  are  fiilly  grown.  These  plants  are  very  abundant 
in  ditches,  ponds,  and  damp  places,  and' may  be  easily  pro- 
cured for  tlie  purpose  of  inspection.  The  rapidity  of  their 
growth  is  very  extraordinary :  they  grow  tenor  twelve  times 
their  length  in  the  course  of  as  many  hours.  Some  have 
attributed  these  movements  to  their  rapid  growth,  but  this 
will  hardly  explain  their  wavering  motion. 

Meyen  describes  a  small  cryptagamic  plant,  which  he 
calls  Stigmatonema  ttellata,  as  possessing  the  power  of 
moving  its  fibres  in  different  directions.  A  very  peculiar 
spiral  contraction  of  the  fibres  in  one  of  these  coufervoid 
plants  has  been  observed  by  Link.  This  plant,  if  its  fibres 
be  elongated  for  almost  any  period,  immediately  contracts 
them  into  a  spiral  form  when  the  force  is  removed.  It  has 
been  called  by  Link  Spirogyra  prineept. 

For  further  information  on  this  curious  subject,  the  reader 
may  consult  Meyen's  Neuet  Sjfttem  deriyiatizenPkytioloffie, 
band  iii. ;  Dutrochet's  Mimoire  tur  la  Motiliti  det  Vtgi- 
taux;  and  various  papers  by  Morren,  in  the  Mimoiret  d* 
PAcadcmie  RnyaU  de  Bruxeliet. 

SKNSOOUUM.    [Brain.] 

SENTENCE.    [Osoanon.] 

SENTINEL  or  SENTRY  (from  tentire,  to  look  or 
perceive)  is  a  term  now  applied  to  an  infantry  soldier  when 
placed  on  guard  before  tiie  palace  of  a  royal  personage,  or 
before  some  other  public  building ;  also  when  guarding  the 
ramparts  of  a  fortress,  or,  on  an  army  being  in  the  field, 
when  he  is  stationed  on  the  exterior  of  the  line  of  outposts. 

[PlQDKT.l 

SEPAL  (in  Botany).  This  term  is  applied  to  the  divisions 
of  the  calyx.  [Calyx.]  According  as  the  calyx  is  divided 
into  parts,  it  has  received  designations  expressive  of  their 
number,  the  term  tepalout,  with  a  Greek  numeral  prefixed, 
being  used.  Thus,  for  example,  if  there  are  two  sepals,  the 
calyx  is  disepalous;  if  three,  trisepalous;  if  four,  tetra- 
sepalous,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  the  sepals  all  adhere  by 
their  edges ;  this  is  called  by  some  writers  a  numophyllout  ' 
calyx,  and  by  others  more  properly  igamoiepalout  calyx. 

SEPARATE  PROPERTY.  By  the  common  law  of 
England  the  husband  acquired  by  the  marriage  a  freehold 
interest  in,  and  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  rents  and  profits, 
during  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  his  wife,  of  all  the 
estates  of  innaritance  of  which  she  was  at  that  time  seised, 
or  might  become  seised  during  the  coverture,  as  well  as  a 
right  to  an  estate  for  his  own  life  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy 
in  the  event  of  his  surviving  his  wife  and  .there  having  been  ' 
issue  of  the  marriage.  By  the  common  law,  also,  marriage 
was  an  absolute  gift  to  the  husband  of  all  the  goods  { 
and  personal  chattels  of  which  the  wife  was  actually  pos- 
sessed at  that  time  or  might  become  possessed  during  the 
coverture,  and  it  gave  him  a  right  to  dispose  of  her  chattels 
real  and  of  such  of  her  choses  in  action  as  he  should  have 
reduced  into  possession  during  the  same  period.  There  was 
no  mode  by  which  the  wife  eould  take  or  enjoy  any  estate 
or  property  absolutely  independent  of  her  husband. 

In  process  of  time,  however,  limitations  of  both  real  and 
personal  property  to  the  separate  use  of  the  wife  were  esta- 
blished in  (}ourts  of  Equity,  and  the  validity  of  them  has 
been  recognised  even  in  Courts  of  Law.  It  was  at  Brat 
eonsidered  necessary  that  property  which  was  to  be  enjoyed 
by  a  married  woman  for  her  separate  use  should  be  vested 
in  trustees  for  her,  but  it  has  since  been  settled  that  whers 
either  real  or  personal  property  is  given  to  the  separate  use 
of  a  married  woman,  without  any  appointment  of  trustees, 
the  husband  shall  be  considered  a  trustee  for  her.  This 
principle  applies  d  fortiori  when  the  property  is  expressly 
given  to  the  husband  for  the  separate  use  of  his  wife.  In 
the  same  manner  the  agreement  in  writing  between  the 
husband  and  wife  before  marriage,  that  his  wife  shall  be  en- 
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titled  to  any  specific  property  ibr  her  ceparata  um,  oonvert* 
him  into  a  trustee  for  her  as  to  that  ptoperty ;  and  if  the 
subject  of  the  agreement  be  real  estate,  and  be  such  as  to 
give  the  wife  a,  power  of  disposition,  the  agreement  will  be 
binding  on  her  faeir,  and  make  him  a  trustee  for  her  ap- 
pointee. The  consideration  of  what  is  or  is  not  a  valid  set- 
tlement of  property  by  the  husband  to  the  separate  use  of 
his  wife  as  against  crediioia  and  purchasers,  belongs  to  the 
general  doctrine  of  marrii^e  settlements.    [Sbttlxhxnt.] 

Many  questions  have  arisen  upon  the  construction  of 
particular  instruments  as  to  what  words  are  necessary  to 
raise  a  trust  for  the  separate  use  of  the  wife.  The  result  of 
the  cases  upon  this  point  may  be  stated  to  be,  that  when, 
from  the  nature  of  the  transaction  and  the  context  of  the 
instruraeat,  the  intention  to  limit  the  property  to  the  wife 
for  her  separate  use  is  clear,  whatever  may  be  the  particular 
expressions  used,  that  intention  will  be  carried  into  effect ; 
but  that  the  courts  of  Equity  will  not  interfere  to  deprive 
the  husband  of  the  interest  which  he  would  otherwise  take 
in  his  wife's  property  upon  doubtful  inferences  or  ambiguous 
expressions.  It  has  sometimes  been  doubted  whether  pro- 
perty could  be  limited  in  trust  for  a  woman,  whether  married 
or  sole  at  the  time,  so  as  to  enure  to  her  separate  use  in 
the  event  of  a  second  or  future  marriage ;  but  the  recent 
decisions  upon  this  point,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
practice  of  conveyancers,  leave  no  room  now  to  doubt  their 
validity.  The  intention  to  extend  the  limitation  to  future 
covertures  must  however  be  clearly  declared;  for  if  the 
apparent  object  be  to  protect  the  fund  against  the  particular 
husband,  a  declaration  that  the  trust  shall  continue  during 
the  life  of  the  woman  will  not  extend  it  to  a  future  mariage. 

Separate  estate  may  be  acquired  not  only  in  lands  and 
personalty,  but  in  the  profits  of  trade  carried  on  by  the 
wife  on  her  separate  account,  in  consequence  either  of 
express  agreement  between  her  and  her  husband  before 
Bwrriage,  or  his  subsequent  permission.  Upon  the  general 
principles  applicable  to  marriage  settlements,  the  agree 
ment  in  the  former  case  will  be  good  against  creditors ;  in 
the  latter,  against  the  husband  only.  In  such  cases  the 
stock  in  trade  and  property  required  for  carrying  on  the 
business  are  usually  vested  in  trustees  for  the  wifo,  who  is 
considered  at  law  as  their  agent,  and  should  carry  on  all 
business  transactions  in  their  names.  But  if  no  trustees 
should  have  been  appointed,  the  rule  of  equity  before  stated 
will  apply,  and  the  husband  will  be  bound  oy  his  agreement, 
that  all  his  wife's  earnings  in  trade  shall  be  her  separate 
property  and  at  her  own  disposal. 

When  personal  property,  whether  in  possession  or  rever- 
sion, is  settled  to  the  separate  use  of  a  married  woman, 
she  may  dispose  of  it  and  the  produce  of  it  as  a  feme  sole  to 
the  full  extent  of  her  interest,  though  no  particular  power 
be  given  by  the  instrument  of  settlement  But  a  mere 
limitation  of  real  estate  in  fee  to  the  sole  and  separate  use 
of  a  married  woman,  though  it  enables  the  wife  to  dispose 
of  the  rents  and  profits  as  a  feme  sole,  gives  her  no  power 
of  disposition  over  the  estate  beyond  what  she  has  by  the 
common  law.  The  gift  to  the  separate  use  may  be  accom- 
panied by  an  express  power  of  appointment  by  deed  or  will. 
The  rules  of  law  relating  to  the  formal  execution  of  such 
powers,  and  the  cases  in  which  defective  execution  will  be 
supplied,  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  applicable  to  the 
execution  of  powers  in  general.     [Utxa.] 

It  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases  of  settlement  of  personal 
property  to  the  separate  use  of  a  married  woman,  accom- 
panied with  a  power  of  appointment,  that  she  should  appoint 
m  terms  of  the  power.  Upon  this  point  the  following  dis- 
tinctions are  established: — 1,  When  there  is  an  express 
limitation  of  an  estate  for  life  in  the  fund  to  the  wife,  with 
a  power  to  appoint  the  principal  after  her  death,  the  wife 
can  dispose  of  the  capital  only  by  an  execution  of  the  power, 
which  may  be  immediate,  if  the  power  authorise  an  appoint- 
ment by  deed ;  but  if  it  require  the  appointment  to  be  made 
by  will  only,  then  it  cannot  take  efiiect  till  after  her  death. 
This  is  equally  true  whether  the  limitation  in  default  of 
appointment  be  to  a  stranger,  to  the  next  of  kin,  or  to  the 
executors  and  administrators  of  the  wife.  2,  When  the  wife 
takes  the  absolute  interest  in  the  property,  although  it  should 
be  limited  to  her  in  the  form  of  a  power,  she  may  dispose  of 
A  under  her  general  power,  and  without  regard  to  the  cere- 
monies prescribed  by  the  instrument.  Under  the  second 
head  are  included  all  the  cases  in  which  the  trust  for  the 
irife  appears  to  be  of  the  principal  and  not  of  the  interest 
•nljr,  and  the  effect  of  suoh  a  limitation  will  not  be  controlled 
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by  the  introduction  of  any  subsequent  provisions  as  to  tiw 
mode  of  payment  of  the  interest  ot  oinerwise. 

The  foregoing  observations  with  respect  to  the  powers  of 
disposition  bv  a  married  woman  of  toe  capital  of  a  fund 
given  generally  to  her  separate  use,  are  equally  applicable  to 
the  cases  where  the  interest  or  rent  of  property  only,  or  in- 
come of  whatever  kind,  is  the  subject  of  the  settlement.  If 
no  particular  power  to  dispose  be  given,  she  may  do  so  un- 
der that  general  power  which,  as  before  mentioned,  a  mar- 
ried woman  possesses  over  her  separate  personal  estate,  an.4 
even  where  a  particular  mode  of  disposition  is  prescribed 
in  the  instrument  of  settlement,  she  will  not,  it  seems,  b« 
bound  to  follow  it. 

If  the  wife,  having  a  general  power  of  disposition  of  her 
separate  properly,  permit  her  husband  during  his  life  to  ra* 
ceive  and  apply  her  separate  estate  as  his  own,  a  gift  from 
her  will  in  general  be  presumed,  and  she  will  not  be  allowed 
at  bis  death  to  charge  his  estate  with  the  amount  so  received. 

If  the  wife,  having  power  to  dispose  absolutely  of  her 
separate  property,  die  without  making  any  disposition  of  it, 
the  quality  of  separate  property,  it  seems,  ceases  at  her 
death,  and  the  surviving  husband  is  entitled  to  the  fund. 
If  the  properly  consist  either  of  chattels  real  or  personal  in 
possessiun,  he  will  be  entitled  to  them  without  administra- 
tion ;  but  if  of  choses  in  action,  he  must  take  out  adminis- 
tration to  her  estate. 

In  some  cases  where  a  married  woman,  having  an  abso- 
Iijte  power  of  appointment  over  a  fund,  has  executed  it,  a 
bill  has  been  filed  in  order  that  the  consent  in  court  of  the 
wife  to  the  disposition  might  betaken;  and  this  practice 
occasioned  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  necessary  tnat  the 
wife's  consent  in  court  should  be  obtained,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  appointment  was  in  favour  of  the  husband.  Buk 
unquestionably  the  appointment  is  valid  without  any  such 
consent,  and  the  presence  of  the  wife  in  court,  whether  the 
appointment  be  to  her  husband  or  to  strangers,  is  entirely 
unnecessary. 

It  was  at  one  time  doubted  whether  the  wife's  general 
power  of  alienbtion  of  her  separate  estate  could  be  restrained 
by  the  expressed  intention  of  the  settlor,  such  restraint  be- 
ing thought  repugnant  to  the  interest  which  she  had  in  the 
property ;  but  the  power  of  the  settlor  to  impose  it  is  now 
established  by  undoubted  authority.  The  intention  to  im* 
pose  this  restraint  will  not  however  be  inferred  in  the  ab 
sence  of  express  words  to  that  effect.  If  the  gift  be  to  a 
woman  unmarried  at  the  time  when  it  takes  effect,  a  clause 
against  anticipation,  that  is,  a  clause  which  prohibits  or  limits 
the  power  of  alienation,  though  inserted  expressly  in  con- 
templation of  a  future  marriage,  is  inoperative,  as  it  would 
be  in  the  case  of  a  man,  to  prevent  alienation  while  she  con- 
tinues sole ;  and  if  the  gift  be  to  a  woman  married  at  the 
time,  the  property  becomes  absolutely  disposable  by  her 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  coverture.  It  has  also  been 
much  questioned  whether,  in  the  cases  supposed,  the  pro- 
perty, if  not  alienated  by  the  woman  while  discovert,  would 
be  subject  to  the  settlement  to  her  separate  use  and  to  the 
prohibition  against  anticipation  during  any  future  coverture 
or  covertures.  The  question  has  been  lately  decided  in  the 
aflSrmative,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  settled.  (TuUet 
r.  Armstrong,  4  M.  &  C,  390.) 

It  has  been  stated  that  if  a  married  woman  has  property 
settled  to  her  separate  use,  without  any  restraint  on  aliena- 
tion, she  may  dispose  of  it  as  a  feme  sole,  either  with  or 
without  consideration ;  but  it  seems  to  be  now  determined 
(though  there  are  conflicting  decisions  on  the  point  among 
the  older  authorities),  that,  in  order  to  affect  ner  separate 
estate,  she  must  show  an  intention  to  charge  it,  and  that  it 
is  not  liable  to  answer  generally  the  demands  of  creditors. 
It  is  not  very  clearly  determined  in  what  cases  and  from 
what  circumstances  the  intention  to  charge  the  separate 
estate  will  be  presumed.  It  seems  to  be  established  that 
the  separate  estate  of  a  married  woman  is  liable  to  debts  for 
which  she  has  given  a  written  security  or  acknowledgment, 
such  as  a  bond  or  promissory  note.  The  extent  to  which  a 
woman's  separate  property  may  be  subjected  to  the  demands 
of  creditors  claiming  under  parol  agreements  has  not  been 
determined.  If  the  separate  property  consists  of  laqd,  it 
will  of  course  not  be  liable;  because,  by  the  statute  of 
Frauds  (29  Car.  II.,  §  3),  no  agreements  can  affect  lands 
unless  they  are  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  ta  be 
charged  ;  but  if  of  personalty,  it  is  probable  that  an  express 
parol  agreement  that  her  separate  property  should  be  charged 
with  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  even  perhaps  a  tacit  aj^ree- 
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ment  to  be  implied  tcom  the  clrcumttances,  as  when  the 
wife  is  living  separate  from  her  husband,  'WouM  be  held 
binding  on  the  property. 

It  has  sometimes  oeen  considered  that  upon  the  principle  of 
the  general  liability  of  the  separate  propert^y  to  debts,  after 
the  death  of  the  wife,  in  the  administration  of  't  among 
creditors,  all  ought  to  come  in  pari  pcutu,  as  in  other  cases 
of  the  adminiatration  of  equitable  assets;   but  the  later 
authorities  seem  to  show  that  the  separate  property  of  a  ferae 
covert  is  not  subject  at  her  death  to  any  such  general  liabi-  i 
lity,  and  from  this  it  would  appear  to  follow  that  the  ! 
creditors  whose  debts  are  charged  upon  it  ought,  as  specific  ' 
incumbrancers,  to  be  paid  according  to  their  priorities.  i 

The  wife,  in  equity,  as  at  law,  can  incur  no'personal  re-  I 
sponsibility  by  her  engagements  as  to  her  separate  property,  I 
and  is  liable  only  to  the  extent  of  that  property  in  the  hands  | 
of  her  trustees:  but  in  suits  respecting  her  separate  estate 
she  is  treated  in  all  respects  as  a  feme  sole,  and  is  personally  ; 
answerable  for  contempt  in  not  obeying  the  orders  of  tho  | 
court.    In  such  suits,  if  she  is  a  plaintiff,  she  must  sue  by 
her  next  friend,  and  not  with  her  husband,  who  however  | 
should  be  made  a  defendant  to  the  wife's  bill :  and  if  she  is 
a  defendant,  she  must  be  served  personally  with  process  in 
the  cause.    She  must  answer  by  her  next  friend  separately 
from  her  husband,  who  ought  however  to  be  made  a  party 
to  the  bill. 

(Roper    On   Husband   and  Wife',    and  Sugden    On 
Poteert.) 

SEPARATION  A  MEN8A  ET  TORO.    [Divorck.] 

SE'PIA.    [Skpiadjb.] 

SB'PIAD^  (<n})ria),  a  family  of  Cepbalofoda.  Under 
this  bend  we  shall  treat  of  all  those  farms  which  are  vulgarly 
termed  Cutllefishes, 

The  genera  comprehended  under  that  term  have  been 
thus  denned : 

Animal  in  the  form  of  a  sack  or  purse,  with  or  without 
flns ;  head  large,  very  distinct,  crowned  with  brachial  appen- 
dages to  the  number  of  eight  or  ten;  arms  very  unequal, 
always  furnished  with  suckers  on  their  internal  surbce,  with 
or  without  hooks;  branchiee  pyramidal ;  orifice  of  the  organs 
of  generation  opening  into  tne  branchial  pouch,  which  last 
eommunicBtes  with  the  external  surrounding  medium  by  a 
sort  of  funnel,  the  tube  of  which  opens  under  the  neck. 

Shell  monothalamous  or  rudimentary,  sometimes  horny 
or  cellular,  but  never  polytbalamous.*    (Rang.) 

Dr.  Leach  divided  the  group  of  Cutllei  into  two  ikroilies, 
the  Oetopods  and  the  Decapods. 

Odopoos. 

Animal  short,  bursiform,  ordinarily  deprived  of  flns ;  head 
very  distinct ;  eight  sessile  arms,  generally  nearly  equal, 
and  furnished  wiiti  simple  suckers ;  naked  or  testaceous ;  no 
internal  testaceous  rudiment,  but  only  two  small  cartila- 
ginous pieces  in  some  species. 

Professor  Oweu,  in  common  with  other  zoologists,  divides 
the  Oetopods  into  two  groups  or  families,  the  Teitaeea  and 
the  Nuda. 

The  Tettacea  consist  of  the  genera  Argonauta  [Paper 
Nautilus  and  Bbllerophon].  [Cephalopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
429.] 

The  Nuda  rCEPRALOPODA,  ibid,"]  comprise  the  genera 
Bledme  and  Octopus. 

Eledone.    (Aristotle;  Leaoh.) 

Generie  Charaeter.— krmt  provided  with  a  single  series 
of  sessile  aeetabula. 

Example.— £/M(an«  ventrioota  {Oetopus  ventrieosus. 
Grant). 

DeseripMoH. — Body  short,  round,  the  eight  arms  eon- 
neotsd  at  their  base  by  a  membrane. 

Our  eut  was  taken  by  permission  from  the  beautiful  spe- 
cimen captured  at  St.  Just,  (Cornwall,  In  )822,  and  pre- 
served in  Mus.  Coll.  Ckir.,  among  the  preparations  illus- 
trative of  natural  history  in  spirit.  No.  164  A.  '  Its  arms  are 
compressed,  and  connected  at  their  roots  by  a  thick  web, 
and  in  the  contraction  preceding  death  they  have  become 
spirally  convoluted  in  a  very  elegant  manner;  the  three 
upper  or  dorsal  pairs  describing  four  gyrations,  the  ventral 
pair  five ;  the  surface  of  the  integument  is  slightly  wrinkled 
and  granulate;  it  is  of  a  mottled  lilac  or  livid  colour  behind, 
bat  is  smooth  and  approaches  to  white  on  the  opposite  aspect 
of  the  arms.'    {Catalogue,  part  iv.,  fasc.  1.) 

•  Sal  Dpti  I  tiu  uUmal  of  Sfinit  b  a  dtocpod.    t8nsvtmH.1 


Eltdont  TtntriooH.    s,  Suckti  of  Kladma. 

Octopus.    (Lam.  woX^ovc,  Polypus,  Antiq. ;  and  Leaefa.) 

Generic  Character. — Arms  provided  with  a  double  alter* 
nate  series  of  sessile  aeetabula. 

Example.— OciopiM  vulgaris  {Sepia  octopodia,  linn.; 
Sepia  octopus,  Gmel.). 

Description. — Body  short  and  ovoYd,  the  eight  anus  eon* 
nected  at  their  base  by  a  wide  membrane. 

Locality. — The  European  seas. 

This  is  the  Eight-armed  Cuttle  of  Pennant ;  the  ibu/por 
Preke  of  the  English.  ProTessor  Owen  has  given  a  very 
good  figure  of  this  species,  representing  it  in  the  act  of 
creeping  on  the  shore,  its  body  being  carried  vertically  in 
the  reverse  position  with  the  head  downwards,  and  its  back 
being  turned  towards  the  spectator,  upon  whom  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  advancing.  (Cyclopcedia  i^  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, vol.  i.,  f  210.)  This  is  the  cephalopod  whic^L  is 
said  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark.  Linnnus  quotes  Bartbo- 
linus  for  the  statement  that  one  gave  out  so  much  light, 
when  the  candle  was  taken  away, '  ut  totum  palatium  araere 
videretur.'    It  has  also  been  alleged  that  the  application  of 
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ts  tuoVen  npon  any  part  of  the  human  body  ooeanont  in- 
flammation and  subsequent  pain. 

Three  ipecimens  of  Octopus  vulgaris  arft  preserved  in 
spirit.    (Mus.  Coll.  Chir.,  Nos.  162,  16»,  164.) 

It  was  probably  a  species  of  Octopu*  that  Mr.  Beale  en- 
countered while  searching  for  shells  up4n  the  rocks  of  the 
Bonin  Islands.  He  was  much  astoniued  at  seeing  at  his 
feet  a  most  extraordinary  looking  animal  crawling  towards 
the  surf,  which  it  had  only  just  left.  It  wee  oceeping  on  its 
eight  leg*,  whioh,  ttom  tbeir  soft  and  flexible  nature,  bent 
eonsideraUy  under  the  weight  of  its  body ;  so  that  it  was 
lifted  by  the  efforts  of  its  tentaoula  only  a  small  dietatiee 
from  the  rook*.  It  appeared  much  alartted  at  seeing  him, 
asd  made  every  effort  to  escape.  Mr.  Beoie  endeavoured  to 
stop  it  by  preeting  on  one  of  its  legs  with  his  foot ;  but 
although  he  used  oonsiderable  force  for  that  purpose,  its 
strengtn  was  so  great  that  it  several  times  liberated  its  mem- 
ber) in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  he  could  employ  on  the  wet  and 
slippery  rooks.  He  then  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  tentaoles 
with  his  hand,  and  held  it  firmly,  so  that  the  limb  appeared 
as  if  it  would  be  torn  asunder  by  the  united  efforts  of 
himself  and  the  creature.  He  then  gave  it  a  powerful 
jerk,  wishing  to  disengage  it  from  the  rooks  to  whioh  it 
clung  so  forcibly  by  its  sucker*.  This  effort  it  effeotoally 
resisted ;  but  the  moment  after,  the  apparently  enraged  ani- 
mal lifted  its  head  with  its  large  projeoling  eyes,  and,  loosing 
its  bold  of  the  rooks,  suddenly  sprang  upon  Mr.  Beale's  arm, 
which  he  bad  previously  bared  to  the  slioulder  for  the  pur- 
poae  of  tbrnsting  it  into  holes  in  the  rocks  after  shells,  and 
•lung  with  its  suckers  to  it  with  great  power,  endeavouring 
to  get  its  beak,  whioh  Mr.  Beale  could  now  see,  between  the 
roots  of  its  arms  in  a  position  to  bite.  Mr.  Beale  declares 
that  a  sensation  of  horror  pervaded  his  whole  frame  when 
he  found  that  this  monstrous  animal  had  &xed  itself  so 
firmly  on  his  arm.  He  describes  its  cold  slimy  grasp  as  ex- 
tremely sickening,  and  be  loudly  called  to  the  oaptain,  who 
was  also  searohing  for  shells  at  some  distance,  to  come  and 
release  him  from  his  disgusting  assailant.  The  captain 
quickly  came,  and  taking  Mr.  Beale  down  to  the  boat,  during 
which  time  the  latter  was  employed  in  keeping  the  beak  of 
the  cuttle  away  from  his  hand,  quickly  released  him  by  de- 
stroying bis  tormentor  with  the  boat-knife,  when  he  disen- 
gaged it  by  portions  at  a  time.  Mr.  Beale  states  that  this 
eepbalopod  must  have  measured  across  its  expanded  arms 
about  four  feet,  whilst  its  body  was  net  bigger  than  a  large 
elenohed  hand.  It  was  the  species  called  by  the  whalers 
'  rock-iquid.'  (Natural  History  and  Fithery  qfiht  Sperm 
Whak.) 

Dbcapods. 

Animal  generally  elongated,  oylindriform,  having  a  thiek 
sae,  furnished  with  natatory  expansions ;  head  very  distinet, 
crowned  with  ten  arms,  eight  of  which  are  sessile,  shorter 
than  in  the  ootopods,  and  furnished  with  aoetabula  or  suck- 
er* along  the  whole  length  of  their  internal  surfkce,  and  two 
much  longer  {tentaeula),  which  are  retractile,  not  situated 
on  the  same  line  with  the  arms,  pedieulated,  and  furnished 
with  saekers,  whioh  are  situated  ordinarily  on  the  enlarged 
and  terminal  portion  only. 

No  theli,  but  only  a  testaceous  rudiment  or  support, 
which  is  either  cartilaginous  or  caloareous  in  the  interior  of 
the  baek»  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  genera. 

Under  thia  division  coma  the  Teat/udtg  or  Calamariet, 
and  the  true  Stpiadte,  or  CtUUe/ishe*,  pnpatlj  so  cMled. 
Sepiola.    (Rondeletius.    Leaeh.) 

Gernrio  Character.-^  Head  of  equal  breadth  with  the  body, 
owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  eyes.  Body  toaroely  ventri- 
eose,  supported  by  a  thin,  flexible,  transparent  dorsal  lamina, 
and  with  natato^  organs  extended  from  the  sides  of  the 
bodv. 

Example,  Sepiola  vulgart*. 

De*eriplion,-~Dr.  Grant,  in  his  interesting  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  paper  on  this  species,  describes  the  body  or 
mantle  of  the  specimens  obtained  on  our  coast  as  measuring 
generally  about  six  lines  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth, 
whilst  the  head  measure*  only  four  lines  in  length,  and,  ft-om 
the  magnitude  of  the  eyes,  is  equal  in  breadth  With  the 
body.  The  arms  are  of  unequal  lengths,  the  longest  being 
about  an  inch  long,  and  the  shortest  about  a  line  leM>  The 
Scat  or  dorsal  pair  are  the  shortest,  the  keoond  and  fourth 
equal  in  length,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  first  pair ;  and 
the  third  pair  the  longest.  This,  Dr.  Grant  observes,  is  the 
order  of  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  arm*  most  common 
in  the  mrtarf  etpfialovodi.     The  third  and  fburth  amu 


•o  eaeb  side  are  eonneeted  to  each  other  by  a  museulo- 
iHembranous  fold,  whioh  extends  to  about  a  third  of  their 
length,  and  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  subjacent  coloured 
spots.  The  arms,  which  are  allied  to  those  of  Oetoput  in 
tbeir  length,  agree  with  those  of  Loligo  in  being  provided 
with  numerous  long  pedunoulated  suckers,  which  are  glo- 
bular, the  pedunole*  being  thick  and  conical,  and  arranged 
in  two  irregular  rows  on  each  arm.  General  surface  of 
the  body  pale  reddish;  very  dark  purple  spots,  rare  and 
small,  extend  over  the  mantle  and  the  dorsal  surftee  of  the 
fins,  the  head  and  arms,  and,  partiallv,  over  the  ten  taenia, 
and  ate  interspersed  with  a  few  patches  of  larger  siie,  and 
of  the  same  deep  purple  colour.  The  tontacula,  about  half 
an  inch  in  lengtn,  are  thin  and  cyhndrical  to  near  their  ter- 
mination, where  tbev  expand  a  little,  and  terminate  in  a 
point.  They  proceed,  as  in  other  decapods,  from  between 
the  third  and  fourth  arm*  on  each  side.  iZool.  Trant, 
vol.  i.) 

Dr.  Grant  has  in  the  «ame  paper  deaoribed  a  new  (peeies 
(Sepiola  etenodaetyla)  sent  from  the  Mauritius  to  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  by  Charles  Telfkir,  Esq.  '  Its  proportions.' 
says  Professor  Grant, '  are  massive,  short,  and  broad ;  and  its 
colour  is  a  deep  purplish  brown,  extending  to  the  point  of  the 
arms,  and  produced  by  large  closely-set  spots  of  that  colour. 
It  measures  three  inofaes  froid  the  base  Of  the  body  to  the 
point  of  the  arms,  being  about  twice  the  ordinary  length  of 
the  European  species ;  the  two  tentacula  tbemaelvee  measure 
tl^ee  inobes  and  three  lines  in  length.  The  length  of  the 
mantle  behind  is  one  inch  and  one  line,  the  length  of  the 
head  is  six  lines,  and  that  of  the  longest  arms  one  inch  and 
three  line*.  The  body  measures  one  inch  and  one  line  in 
breadth ;  and  the  breadth  of  the  head  across  the  pupils  is 
one  inch.  The  tentacula  extend  from  within  two  muscular 
folds,  ronneoting  the  third  to  the  fourth  pair  of  arms  in  front, 
as  in  the  Sep.  vul^ari*  •  they  ere  small  and  cylindrical  to 
near  their  extremity,  where  Uiey  expand  and  present  a  vil- 
lous surfiuie,  but  have  no  suckers  developed.  The  suukers 
of  the  arms  are  large  and  irregularly  crowded,  of  a  spherical 
form,  and  placed  on  long  thick  peduncles.  In  place  of  being 
In  two  alternate  rows,  as  in  Sep.  vulgaris,  the  suckers  are 
here  crowded  seven  or  eight  deep  on  tne  broadest  part  of  the 
arms ;  each  sucker  is  provided  with  a  dark-coloured  osseous 
ring  at  its  oriBce.  The  arms  are  proportionally  much  thicker 
and  shorter  than  in  Sep.  vulgaris;  and  hence  they  present 
a  much  broader  inner  surface  for  the  attachment  of  nume- 
rous rows  of  suckers.  From  this  contracted  form  of  the 
cephalic  arms,  by  which  it  differs  so  much  from  the  Euro- 
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pean  species,  I  have  termed  it  8tp.  ttmodaetyla.  In  aoma 
parts  of  the  arms,  the  crowded  arrangement  of  the  suckers 
u  seen  to  depend  on  the  zig-zas  direction  taken  by  the  rows 
of  peduncles  on  each  side.  The  coloured  markings  on  the 
outer  surface  of  the  arms  are  in  the  form  of  transverse 
bands ;  in  Sep.  vttlgari*  they  are  generally  minute  detached 
spots.  The  white  band  around  the  upper  margin  of  the 
mantle,  the  lengthened  form  of  the  syphon  and  the  position 
of  Its  valve,  the  form  and  the  subdorsal  direction  of  the 
eyes,  the  ^ape  and  position  of  the  dorsal  fins,  and  the 
rounded  termination  of  the  mantle,  are  like  those  of  the 
common  species.  This  Indian  species  however  is  more  than 
four  times  the  size  of  any  European  specimen  which  I 
have  seen,  and  the  form  of  the  mantle  is  more  ventrioose.' 
(Ibid.) 

Rossia.    (Owen.) 

Oenerie  Character. — Body  ventricose ;  two  wide,  rounded, 
subdorsal  fins ;  Anterior  margin  of  the  mantle  free.  Arms 
rather  short,  trilwdral;  the  acetabula  pedunculated;  the 
peduncles  very  short,  in  two  alternating  rows  at  the  base  of 
the  arms,  aggregated  in  many  rowa  at  their  point :  order  of 
the  length  of  the  equal  arms,  1,  2,  4,  3.  Tentacula  equal- 
ling the  body  in  length  furnished  at  the  apex  with  many 
very  small  pedunculated  acetabula.  Gladius  horny,  nine 
lines  in  lengUi,  a  little  dilated  below. 

Example,  Rottia  palpabroia. 

Professor  Owen,  who  established  this  genus  upon  a  oephS' 
lopod  brought  from  the  Arctic  regions  by  Captain  James 
Ross,  R.N.,  and  taken  near  the  beach  at  Elwin  Bay,  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1832,  states  that  it 
differs  from  Sepiola  and  Sepioteuthii  in  the  form,  propor- 
tions, and  position  of  its  lateral  fins,  and  in  the  extent  of  its 
homy  dorsal  style  or  gladiut.  In  these  respects,  he 
observes,  it  beats  a  closer  affinity  to  Sepiola,  but  differs 
from  it  generally  in  having  the  anterior  margin  of  the 
mantle  free  in  the  whole  of  its  circumference ;  its  natural 
position  is  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  intermediate  to  Sepiola 
and  SepiotetUfui,  which  it  connects  together,  as  well  by  its 
intermediate  size,  as  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  structure. 

The  measurements  of  the  specimen,  which,  Mr.  Owen 
observes,  bad  shrunk  in  all  its  dimensions  in  consequenoe 
of  having  been  macerated  in  spirit,  were — 

Inehai.    Uneft. 

Length  from  the  end  of  the  visceral  sac  to 

the  end  of  the  longest  tentacle       ..50 
Ditto  from  the  end  of  the  visceral  sac  to  the 

anterior  margin  of  the  mantle        ..19 
Length  from  the  end  of  the  visceral  sac  to 
the  interspace  of  the  first  or  middle  pair 
of  dorsal  brachia  ....        3        2 

Ditto  of  the  tentacle  .  .  ..42 
Breadth  of  the  body,  exclusive  of  the  fins  .  1  8 
Ditto  of  the  bead  across  the  eyes  ..13 
Professor  Owen  states  that  the  specimen  presented  a  dull 
dusky-brown  colour  over  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  and  lateral 
aspects,  and  over  the  exterior  of  the  arms.  The  pigment 
producing  this  hue  was  disposed  in  minute  close-set  points. 
Captain  Ross's  drawing  of  the  recent  animal  exhibited  a 
greenish  metallic  lustre,  reflected  from  these  surfaces, 
Might  remains  of  which  were  still  perceptible  in  the  speci- 
men. The  ventral  surface  was  of  a  light  ash-colour.  The 
form  of  the  abdomen  or  visceral  segment  of  the  body  was 
more  ventricose  than  in  Sepiola.  The  anterior  margin  of 
the  mantle  projected  slightly  forwards  at  the  middle  uf  its 
dorsal  aspect,  as  in  Septoteuthit,  and  was  reflected  down- 
wards for  about  half  an  inch  before,  being  continued  upon 
the  back  part  of  tlie  head.  There  was  a  transverse  groove 
on  either  side  of  the  mantle,  about  a  line  behind  its  anterior 
margin :  this  part  was  colourless  anterior  to  the  grooves,  as 
in  Sepiola.  The  fins  were  short,  semicircular,  dorsal  in 
their  position,  but  nearer  the  sides  of  the  body  and  placed 
more  forwards  than  in  Sepiola  vulgaris;  the  interspace 
between  their  origins  was  to  the  breadth  of  the  bodv  as  3  to 
4,  whilst  in  Sepiola  vulgarie  it  was  as  3  to  5.  They  pro- 
jected laterally  from  the  body  with  a  slight  inclination,  and 
measured  one  inch  in  length  and  ten  linns  in  breadth.  The 
arms  were  proportionately  shorter  and  thicker  than  in 
Sjptofa,  more  resembling  those  of  Sefia,  but  not  having 
the  same  relative  dimensions  as  in  that  genus,  e.g.  the 
third,  and  not  the  fourth  pair,  was  the  longest  (counting 
from  the  dorsal  aspect),  but  the  fourth  pair  was  propor- 
tionately longer  than  in  Sepiola.  The  measurements 
were,— 
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First  pair        .         .         . 

Second  pair    . 

Third  pair      .        .        . 

Fourth  pair  . 
They  presented  the  usual  three-sided  pyramidal  form, 
with  the  internal  facet  beset  with  the  suckers  or  aoetabnla. 
These  were  of  a  globular  figure,  supported  by  very  short 
sublateral  peduncles.  Beginnins  from  the  base  of  the  arms, 
the  suckers  were  arranged  in  a  double  alternate  series ;  this 
disposition  prevailed  along  the  whole  of  the  first  pair,  along 
three-fourths  of  the  second  pair,  and  along  about  half  of 
the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  arms,  beyond  which  the  suckers 
were  aggregated  into  irregular  transverse  rows  of  from 
three  to  five,  diminishing  in  sise  to  the  apex  of  the  arm. 
In  this  respect,  there  was  an  intermediate  structure  between 
Sepiola,  in  which  the  suckers  are  in  a  double  alternate  series 
along  the  whole  arm,  and  Sepia,  in  which  they  are  aggr«- 
gated  from  the  commencement  The  liorny  cup  in  eaeh 
acetabulum  had  the  margin  entire ;  and  its  diameter  was 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  fleshy  sphere  in  which  it  was  irn* 
planted.  The  tentacles  were  round,  and  slightly  dilated  at 
their  extremities,  which  were  beset  for  about  nine  lines  by 
minute  and  close-set  suckers;  these  diminished  in  size 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  tentacle,  and  the  largest  of 
them  did  notexceed  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
homy  cup  of  these  acetabula  was  proportionately  larger 
than  in  those  of  the  arms,  and  their  pedicles  were  longer. 
A  narrow  membranous  expansion  was  extended  along  the 
sides  of  the  dilated  extremities  of  the  tentacle.  The  ten- 
tacles emerged  from  within  the  membrane  extended  be- 
tween the  third  and  fourth  pairs  of  arms,  but  this  inter- 
brachial  fold,  though  of  greater  breadth,  did  not  connect  the 
arms  together  for  a  greater  extent  than  the  membrane  be- 
tween the  third  and  second,  or  that  between  the  second  and 
first  pairs  of  the  legs ;  but  there  was  no  corresponding  fold 
between  the  ventral  pair  of  arms.  In  this  respect  Mottia 
resembled  Sepiola  and  Sepia ;  in  all  of  which  therefore. 
Professor  Owen  observes,  the  interbrachial  membranes 
have  obviously  other  uses  than  to  protect  the  tentacles, 
which  can  be  retracted  into  a  cavity  below  the  base  of  the 
arms.  Mr.  Owen  thinks  that  they  probable  serve,  but  in  a 
minor  degree  than  in  Octopu*,  as  a  retropulsive  fin.  Th* 
eyes  of  the  specimen  were  of  large  size,  forming  the  usua. 
convexity  on  each  side  of  the  head ;  they  were  however 
almost  completely  hidden  from  the  view  by  the  contraction 
of  the  lower  eye-lid  principally ;  the  opening  of  the  fold 
corresponding  to  the  transparent  portion  of  the  integument 
continued  over  the  eyeball  (for,  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  the 
animal  cannot  be  said  to  possess  a  true  cornea)  was  of  a 
longitudinal  figure  and  dorsal  in  its  position.  In  Sepiola, 
he  observes,  there  is  a  slight  fold  beneath  the  eye,  corre- 
sponding to  the  largely  developed  eyelid  in  Rottia;  but  there 
is  a  greater  proportionate  breadth  of  the  head  at  this  part  in 
Sepiola.  The  siphon,  or  funnel,  extends  to  within  a  line  of 
the  interbrachial  membrane  of  the  ventral  pair  of  arms, 
resembling;  in  this  respect  Sepiola  rather  than  Sepia,  or 
Sepioteutnis,  where  the  funnel  reaches  only  half-way  be- 
tween that  part  and  the  margin  of  the  mantle.  It  was 
depressed  and  tapered  towards  the  extremity  ;  within  the 
tube,  and  two  lines  distant  fix>m  the  end,  was  seen  the  small 
valve,  which  exists  in  all  theCSephalopods  that  have  locomo- 
tive organs  adapted  for  propelling  them  forwards.  On 
either  side  of  the  base  of  the  funnel  there  was  an  oblong 
cartilaginous  depression,  surrounded  bv  a  raised  margin,  to 
which  a  corresponding  projection  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
mantle  was  adapted,  "nut  structure  for  strengthening  the 
attachment  between  the  mantle  and  the  head  is  met  with. 
Professor  Owen  observes,  in  all  the  Decaeera,  or  Decapods, 
and  in  Oeythoe  {Argonauta),  but  does  not  exist  in  Octopu*. 
The  membranous  expansions  from  the  sides  of  the  base  of 
the  funnel,  corresponding  to  the  '  eaUottes '  in  Oetoput, 
extended  in  Roeria  round  the  anal  aperture.  The  rudimen- 
tary dorsal  shell  or  gladius  was  not  more  than  nine  lines  in 
length,  and  one  line  and  a  half  in  breadth  at  its  lower  and 
dilated  half;  there  was  a  longitudinal  mesial  ridge  on  its 
external  surface,  and  a  corresponding  groove  with  lateral 
ridges  on  the  opposite  side:  it  was  of  firm  texture  and  brown 
colour  anteriorly,  but  became  thin,  soft;  white,  and  rartila- 
giaous  at  its  posterior  extremity. 

For  the  interesting  details  of  the  anatomy  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  Appendix  to  Captain  Sir  John  Ross's 
*  Second  Voyage.*    The  ink-bag  was  situated  betwe«n  th* 
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liver  and  tbe  miudM  which  surround  the  armi,  cloie  to 
which  its  duet  entered  the  intestine.  Hie  ink  was  black,  of 
the  same  tint  as  the  China  ink. 

With  reference  to  the  remarkable  development  of  the  skin 
surrounding  the  eyeball  (whence  the  trivial  name  palpe- 
broia),  by  means  of  which  this  animal  evidently  possesses 
Xhe  power  of  defending  the  eye,  as  the  pulmonated  verte- 
brata  do  by  means  of  their  more  regularly-formed  eyelids. 
Professor  Owen  observes  that  tbe  utility  of  the  provision,  in 
leas  abounding  with  iVagments  of  ice,  is  obvious. 


Sepiotenthis.    (De  Blainv.) 

Omene  Character. — Animal  elongated,  bordered  nearljr 
throughout  its  length  by  a  natatory  membrane,  which  it 
narrow  and  lateral ;  arms  sessile  and  pedunculated,  as  in 
the  Calamaries,  and  less  enlarged  than  in  the  Cuttles ;  ace- 
tabula  as  in  the  Calamaries. 

Internal  support  or  gladius  comparatively  wide,  but  homy 
and  delicate. 

Example,  Sepioteuthit  sepiaeea. 

This  species  ia  figured  in  tbe  article  CsFHiU.0P0DA  under 
the  name  of  Sepia  offlcinalit,  to  which  however  it  bears  a 
very  close  external  resemblance,  so  close  indeed  thatauthom 
generally  place  it  immediately  before  that  species. 
C^anchia.     (Leach.) 

Generic  Character.— A.\\\mA  furnished  with  a  bursiform 
sac,  which  is  elongated  and  rounded  posteriorly ;  aperture 
narrow ;  dorsal  border  not  distinct ;  head  less  distinct  from 
the  body;  arms  sessile,  unequal ;  tentacles  pedunculated, 
longer,  retractile,  terminated  in  a  club  shape;  peduncles 
without  acetabula?;  caudal  fins  circular,  touching  each 
other  at  their  origin. 

Internal  support  unknown.  (Rang.) 

The  character  as  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Capt.  Tuckey's 
Nctrrative,  where  the  animal  was  first  figured,  is — 

Body  oval,  sack-shaped ;  fins  approximating,  their  ex- 
tremities free;  neck  with  a  freenum  behind,  connecting  it 
with  the  sack,  and  with  two  other  frasna  connecting  it  with 
the  sack  before. 

Example,  Cranchia  Scabra. 

Descrtption. — Sack  rough,  with  hard  rough  tuberolca. 
(Appendix  to  Tuckey's  Congo.) 
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Cnnehbt  acabra. 

Loligopsis.    (Lam.) 

Gmerie  Character. — Body  long  and  cylindrical,  temt 
nated  by  a  pair  of  conjoined  large  round  fins,  forming  gene- 
rally a  circular  disk ;  anterior  border  of  the  mantle  adherent 
to  the  back  part  of  the  head  for  a  small  extent.  Tentaeula 
very  long  and  slender  (frequently  mutilated).  Gladitu  long, 
narrowest  in  the  middle,  dilated  posteriorly. 

The  tentaeula  of  this  genus  are  sometimes  enormously 
long. 

Example,  Loligoptii  Veranii.  Yir. 

Onychoteuthis.    (Lichtenstein.) 

Oenene  Character. — Body  and  fins  as  in  tbe  genus 
Loligo;  ventro-lateral  cartilages  of  the  mantle  long  and 
narrow ;  horny  hoops  of  the  tentacular,  and  sometimes  of 
the  brachial,  acetabula  produced  into  the  forms  of  books  or 
claws. 

Gladius  or  internal  support  long,  broadest  in  the  middle. 

Example,  Onychoteuwit  Banksii. 

Professor  Owen,  after  dwelling  on  Dr.  Roget's  ai?curate 
description  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  suckers  of 
Ocloput  are  worked  [Cephalopoda,  vol.  vi.,  p.  424],  ob- 
serves that  still  there  are  circumstances  in  which  Rven  this 
remarkable  apparatus  would  be  insufBcient  to  enable  the 
cephalopod  to  fulfil  all  the  offices  in  the  economy  of  nature 
for  which  it  was  created ;  and  that  in  those  species  which 
hav«  to  contend  with  tbe  agile,  slippery,  and  mucus-clad 
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flshes,  more  powerM  organs  of  pteheniion  are  superadded 
to  the  tueken.  Thus  in  the  Calamary  the  base  of  the 
piston  it,  he  remarks,  inclosed  hy  a  horny  hoop,  the  outer 
and  anterior  margin  of  which  is  developed  into  a  series  of 
sbarp-pointad  curved  teeth.  These,  as  he  states,  can  be 
firmly  pressed  into  the  flesh  of  a  struggline  prey  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  surrounding  transverse  fibres,  and  oan  be 
withdrawn  by  the  action  of  the  retractor  Qbrea  of  tne 
piston.  *  Let  the  reader,'  adds  the  Professor,  '  picture  to 
nimself  the  projecting  margin  of  the  horny  hoop  developed 
into  a  long,  curved,  sharp-pointed  claw,  and  these  weapons 
clustered  at  the  expanded  terminations  cf  the  tentacles,  and 
arranged  in  a  double  alternate  series  along  the  whole  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  eight  muscular  feet,  and  he  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  formidable  nature  of  the  carnivorous 
Onychoteuthit. 

'  Banks  and  Solander,'  says  Professor  Owen  in  continua- 
tion, '  in  Cook's  first  voyage,  found  the  dead  carcass  of  a 
((igantio  species  of  this  kind  floating  in  the  sea,  between 
Cape  Horn  and  the  Polynesian  Islands,  in  30°  44'  S.  lat., 
110°  33'  W.  long.  It  was  surrounded  by  aquatio  birds, 
which  were  feeding  on  its  remains.  From  the  parts  of  this 
specimen  which  are  still  preserved  in  the  Hunterian  Ckiilec- 
tion,*  and  which  have  always  stronglv  excited  the  attention 
of  naturalists,  it  must  have  measured  at  least  six  feet  from 
the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  end  of  the  tentacles.  The  natives 
of  the  Polynesian  Islands,  who  dive  for  shell-flsb,  have  a 
well-founded  dread  and  abhorrence  of  these  formidable 
cephalopods,  and  one  cannot  feel  surprised  that  their  fears 
should  have  perhaps  exaggerated  their  dimensions  and  de- 
structive attributes.' 

Professor  Owen  then  notices  another  structure,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  prehensile  powers  of  the  uncinated 
Calamaries:— '  At  the  extremities  of  the  long  tentacles,  be- 
sides the  uncinated  acetabula,  a  cluster  of  small,  simple, 
unarmed  suckers  may  be  observed  at  the  base  of  the  ex- 
panded part.  When  these  latter  suckers  are  applied  to  one 
another,  the  tentacles  are  firmly  looked  together  ut  that  part, 
and  the  united  strength  of  both  the  elongated  peduncles  can 
be  applied  to  drag  towards  the  mouth  any  resisting  object 
which  has  been  grappled  by  the  terminal  hooks.  There  is 
no  mechanical  contrivance  which  surpasses  this  structure : 
art  has  remotely  imitate!!  it  in  the  fabrication  of  the  obste- 
trical forceps,  in  which  either  blade  can  be  used  separately, 
or,  by  the  interlocking  of  a  temporary  joint,  be  made  to  act 
in  eombination.'  (Cyolopadia  qf  Anatomy  and  Hiyriology, 
•r.l.  i.) 
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Loligo.    (Lam.) 

Oenerie  Character. — Body  elongated,  cylindrical,  proTid«4 
with  a  pair  of  rhomboidal  or  triangular  fins,  shorter  than 
the  body,  and  terminal,  their  apices  genarally  converging  to 
a  point,  and  united  to  the  end  of  the  mantle;  anterior 
margin  of  the  mantle  ft'ee.  Homy  hoops  of  the  •eetabula 
dantieulalad.    Gladiiu  long  and  narrow,    (Owen^ 

Example,  LoUgo  vuigarti. 

Pennant,  under  the  name  of  Sepia  media,  deseribet  this 
species,  which  is  the  oommou  Calamary  or  Pen -fish  (the 
latter  name  being  derived  from  the  form  of  its  transparent 
gladius  or  support),  as  having  an  almost  transparent  body 
(which  is  green  but  convertible  into  a  dirty  brown,  con- 
firming the  remark  of  Pliny,*  that  they  change  their  colour, 
adapting  it,  chameleon-like,  to  that  of  the  place  they  are 
in),  and  large  smaragdine  eyes.  It  is  common  upon  our 
coasts. 


Lollgo  Tulgarii.   a,  Ut  pen  or  Intenuil  >api>ait. 

M.  de  Biainville  gives  Loligo  vulgarit  as  th6  nttnple  of 
his  genus  Pteroteuthit. 

Sepia.    (Lam.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  with  an  oblong  depressed 
body,  with  two  narrow  lateral  fins  extending  its  whole 
length ;  mantle  free  at  its  anterior  margin  ;  the  acetabula 
supported  by  horny  hoops  with  the  margin  entire  or  very 
minutely  denticulated. 

Shell  internal,  lodged  in  a  sac  on  the  back  part  of  the 
mantle,  composed  of  an  external  calcareous  apex  or  muero, 
of  a  succession  of  calcareous  laminee  with  intervening 
spaces  filled  with  air,  and  supported  by  columns  (but  not 
perforated  by  a  siphon),  and  an  internal  horny  layer,  corre- 
sponding to  the  anterior  horny  sheath  in  the  BsLEMNirat, 
(Owen.) 

Example. — Sepia  officinali*. 
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Thii  la  the  eonmon  Cuttl«-fl«li,  so  wall  known  en  onr 
?OMts,  and  whose  shell  is  so  often  thrown  up  by  the  waves 
on  the  beach. 

The  ink  (nigne  sueens  loliginb*)  is  common  to  this  and 
other  speeies  of  cephalopodb.  [CiPHALOPOSii,  vol.  vi.,  p. 
425.]  Thb  fluid  is  not  only  ejected  as  a  defenee  to  colour 
the  water  in  order  to  fevour  the  esoape  of  the  animal,  as 
was  well  known  to  the  antienta  (Oppian,  HalimU,  iil. ; 
Pliny,  Nat.  Hut.,  ix.  i9),  but  as  a  direct  means  of  annoy- 
ance. A  gallant  officer  who  was  inconsiderately  collecting 
ihella  in  a  pair  of  immaculate  white  trowsers,  came  suddenly 
upon  one  of  the  naked  cephalopoda  snugly  harboured  in  a 
reoeas  in  the  rock.  They  looked  at  each  other,  and  the 
cuttle,  who  had  his  eyes  about  him,  and  knew  well  bow  to 
use  them,  upon  seeing  the  enemy  advance,  took  good  aim, 
and  shot  so  true  that  he  covered  the  snowy  inexpressibles 
with  the  eonlents  of  his  ink-bag,  and  rendered  them  un- 
presentable either  in  drawing-room  or  dining-room. 

That  the  juice  was  used  by  the  antienta  as  ink  is  evident 
from  many  passages:  we  content  ourselves  with  a  reference 
to  that  above  given,  nnd  to  the  lines  in  the  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  idler  by  Peraius.    (Sat.  iii.,  lin.  10,  et  »eq.) 

The  Besh  of  the  naked  cephalopoda  was  rather  esteemed 
of  old,  as  it  is  indeed  now  in  Italy  and  other  countries. 
Aristotle  declares  that  these  animals  are  in  the  highest 
season  when  pregnant,t  and  those  who  wish  to  taste  a  cut- 
tle-fish sausage,  will  find  a  receipt  for  making  that  savoury 
viand  in  Athenasus.    [Ckprai^ofoda,  vol.  vi„  p,  iSJ.] 

Hr.  F.  D.  Bennett  states  that  the  /«,  or  cuttle-fish,  is 
considered  a  luxury  by  all  classes  of  the  Sandwich  Island- 
ers, and  that  when  fresh  and  well  eooked  it  is  an  excellent 
food,  and  in  consistence  and  flavour  not  unlike  the  flesh  of 
m  lobster's  claw.  (Narrative  qf  a  Whaling  Voyage  round 
the  Globe,  London,  1840.) 

Independently  of  the  swimming  powers  of  the  naked 
eephalopods,  and  their  fcculty  of  darting  backwards  in  the 
water,  they  can,  some  of  them  at  least,  throw  themselves 
out  of  the  water  and  take  leaps  analogous  to  flights.  Thus 
Pliny  says,  and  not  without  ground  for  the  assertion, 
'Loligo  etiam  volitat,  extra  aquam  se  eiferens,  quod  et  pec- 
tuneuli  faeiunt  sagittte  modo.'  (Nat.  Hill.,  ix.  29.)  It  is 
not  improbable  that  one  of  the  species,  Loligo  Sagitta, 
may  have  received  its  name  from  the  rapidity  with  which 
this  leap  or  flight  out  of  the  water  is  executed. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Bennett,  who  describes  the  sea  as  peculiarly 
animated  between  the  latitudea  28°  and  31"  N.  and  the  lon- 
gitudes 154"  and  160"  W.,  observed  that  the  ship  was  con- 
stantly attended  by  such  vast  numbers  of  the  Albacore,  that, 
when  swimming,  as  is  their  custom,  on  the  surftice  of  the 
water,  they  could  be  seen  as  a  dense  shoal  extending  several 
hundred  yards  on  every  side  of  the  ship,  about  which 
sword-Ashes  (X^ia*)  frequently  came,  'making  de- 
structive onslaughts '  on  the  Albacores.  More  rarely  he 
notired  the  Barracuda,  and  transient  shoals  of  Bonita. 
'  Flying-flsh  and  (nearly  allied  to  these  in  their  movements) 
flying-squid  (Loligo)  were  also  numerous.  During  a  calm, 
in  lat.  SO*  N.,  the  flying-squid  appeared  in  larger  flights 
than  we  had  ever  before  witnessed ;  persecuted  probably  by 
the  albacore  (which  select  this  trai^quil  time  to  descend  deep 
in  the  water,  and  to  rove  far  from  the  ship  in  quest  of  food), 
they  rose  from  the  sea  In  large  flocks,  leaping  over  its 
smooth  snrfiuse,  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  height  and  distance,  as  the  flying-fish.  Many  of  them 
were  captured  by  birds  during  their  leaps ;  and  one  indi- 
vidual, in  making  a  desperate  effort  to  escape  some  aquatic 
pursuer,  sprang  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  bulwarks 
of  the  ship,  and  fell  with  violence  upon  the  deck.'  In  the 
appendix,  the  Flying-Squid  is  again  noticed.  '  The  head 
of  this  cephalopod,  says  the  author, '  is  a  plane  circular 
disk,  surrounded  by  long  arms,  furnished  on  their  upper 
surface  with  many  circular  suckers,  which  hold  with  a  tena- 
cious grasp.  The  eyes  are  large,  very  perfectly  formed,  and 
lodged  in  spacious  cartilaginous  orbits  The  ^outb,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  cuttle-fish  tribe,  is  homy,  and  shaped 
like  the  beak  of  a  parrot.  A  slender  neck  connects  the 
bead  to  the  body,  and  is  received  into  the  latter  as  into  a 
capacious  sheath.  The  trunk  is  conical,  tapering  to  a  point 
•t  the  tail,  smooth,  and  composed  of  a  dense  white  cartila- 
ginous structure  covered  with  a  delicate  membrane  or  skin, 
beneath  which  are  deposited  the  brilliant  colours  this  mol- 
lusc often  di^Iay&    Near  the  tail  is  a  broad  fln-like  appen- 
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imgt,  whieh  oan  either  he  expanded  heriiontallf  on  eith« 
aidai,  or  fblded  neatly  upon  the  abdomen.  The  interier  o( 
the  back  contains  an  elastic  homy  rod,  or  subatitute  for  the 
'  sepia  bone,'  that  occupies  the  same  part  in  some  other 
tribes  of  the  cuttle-fish.  It  extends  the  entire  length  of  the 
body,  and  is  flattened  at  its  anterior  extremity,  whilst  its 
eaudal  end  is  shaped  like  a  cup ;  the  whole  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  instrument  used  fbr  tasting  wine  from 
casks.  This  elastic  structure  and  the  membranous  expan- 
sion on  each  side  the  tail  are  apparently  the  two  principal 
agents  employed  by  the  animal  in  its  protracted  leaps 
through  the  air.  Whether  the  fin-like  appendage  is  also 
employed  in  swimming  is  very  miestionable.'  '  One  kind  of 
Loligo,'  captured  in  ibe  Pacific  Ocean,  in  lat.  34"  N.,  which 
measured  six  inches  in  its  entire  length,  must,  from  the 
description  of  its  hooks,  have  been  an  Onyekoteuthit.  Thii 
individual  leaped  from  the  sea  over  the  high  bulwarks  of 
the  ship,  and  alighted  on  the  deck  at  a  time  when  vast  flocks 
of  the  same  species  were  seen  leaping  around,  and  often 
striking  with  violence  against  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  the 
sea  being  comparatively  smooth.  It  was  much  injured  by 
the  violence  with  which  it  struck  the  deck.  Another  speeies 
with  its  two  long  tentacles  furnished  at  the  extremities  with 
rows  of  suckers  (acetabula)  instead  of  horny  hooked  appen- 
dages, resemblingthe  above  in  size  and  form,  was  obtained 
in  the  Pacific.  The  prevailing  colours  were  silver-white 
and  steel-blue,  spread  with  red  spots  and  tints  of  violet  and 
purple,  a  brilliant  and  very  beautiful  spot  of  emerald-green 
being  placed  immediately  above  each  eye.  Mr.  Bennett 
concludes  by  stating  that  they  noticed  examples  of  this 
family  of  (Dephalopoda  from  the  equator  to  lata.  34*  N.  and 
16"  S.  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.    (Ibid.) 

The  sixe  of  the  naked  cephalopoda  varies  greatly.  Rome 
areof  very  large  dimensions,  and  others — the  Sepiolce  for 
instance — very  small.  Pennant  relates  that  in  tne  Indian 
Seas  they  are  found  of  enormous  size,  and  states  that  a 
friend  of  bis,  long  resident  among  the  Indian  Isles,  and  a 
diligent  observer  of  nature,  informed  him  that  the  natives 
affirm  that  some  have  been  seen  two  Athoms  broad  over 
their  centre,  and  each  arm  nine  fathoms  long,  adding  that 
when  the  Indians  navigate  their  little  boats,  they  go  in 
dread  of  them  ;  and  that,  least  these  animals  should  fling 
their  arms  over  them  and  sink  them,  they  never  sail  wilbsut 
an  axe  to  cut  them  ofT.  Though  there  is  doubtless  exag- 
geration in  some  of  the  accounts  relative  to  colossal  cuttle- 
fishes, there  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  species  attain  to 
very  formidable  dimensions.  We  have  seen  the  computed 
length  of  the  Onyekoteuthit  found  dead  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks ;  and  even  in  the  European  seas,  some  of  the  iS«- 
piadie  are  very  large.  Mr.  Swainson  (Malacology)  remarks 
that  he  sew  many  caught  on  the  shores  of  Sicily,  and  that 
two  would  be  a  good  load,  their  arms  being  as  thick  as  those 
of  a  man. 

We  must  take  with  some  erains  of  allowance  the 
stories  collected  by  Denys  de  Montfort:  such  as  that 
of  Dens,  a  northern  navigator,  who,  according  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  avowed  that  he  Tost  in  the  African  seas  three 
of  his  men,  while  they  were  employed  during  a  calm  in 
scraping  the  sides  of  his  vessel,  by  the  attack  of  a  moU" 
ster  of  this  kind,  which  suddenly  appeared,  seized  them 
in  its  arms,  and  drew  thom  under  water  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  save  them,  and  that  the  thickness  of  one  of  th« 
creature's  arms,  which  was  cut  off  in  the  contest,  was  that 
of  a  mizen-mast,  whilst  the  suckers  were  of  the  size  of 
pot-lids.  Then  again,  another  crew,  it  was  alleged,  were 
similarly  attacked  off  the  coast  of  Angola.  A  gigautic  cut- 
tle-fish suddenly  threw  its  arms  across  the  vessel,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  dragging  it  to  the  bottom,  when  the  crew 
succeeaed  in  eutting  off  its  arms  with  swords  and  hatchets. 
When  their  danger  was  most  imminent,  they  prayed  to  St. 
Thomas  for  aid,  and,  in  gratitude  fbr  their  deliverance,  dedi> 
cated,  on  their  return  home,  a  picture  representing  their 
perilous  encounter,  to  the  saint  m  his  chapel  at  St.  Malo 
Dr.  Hamilton  gives  an  engraving  of  this  aoventure  in  the 
volume  on  Amphibiout  Camivora,  in  the  '  Naturalist's  Li- 
brary,' and  beneath  it  is  printed,  *  The  Kraken,  supposed  a 
Sepia  or  Cuttle-fish  (from  Denys  Montfort).'  Dt.  Shaw  ob- 
serves that  the  existence  of  some  enormously  large  species  of 
the  cuttle-fish  tribe  can  hardly  be  doubted;  and  that  though 
some  aecotints  may  have  been  much  exaggerated,  there  is 
sufficient  cause  for  believing  that  such  species  may  very  far 
surpass  all  that  are  generally  observed  about  the  coasts  of 
European  seas.    The  laat  oM«rvation  may  be  safely  ad- 
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mitted ;  but  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Shaw  of  the  narrative 
of  Deng  affords  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  a  stot^  rarely 
loses  anything  in  its  progress.  That  narrative  is  suffi- 
ciently marvellous ;  but  on  turning  to  it  as  recorded  by 
Denys  de  Montfort,  we  find  that  only  two  of  Dens's  men 
are  stated  to  have  been  carried  off;  the  third  having  been 
rescued,  though  he  died  delirious  on  the  night  following  the 
encounter.  The  suckers  are  described  as  having  been  as 
large  as  ladles  (cueiller  k  pot),  and  the  arm,  at  its  base, 
as  big  OS  a  fore-yard  (vergue  d'un  mSt  de  misaine).  In 
Shaw's  lectures  the  yard  is  magnified  to  a  mast,  and  the 
ladles  are  promoted  to  pot-lids.  The  notion  that  the  cele- 
brated Kraken  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  wild  and  ground- 
less chimera,  but  as  either  identical  with  or  nearly  allied 
to  a  colossal  cuttle-fish,  is  supported  in  Blackwood's  '  Maga- 
zine,' vol.  ii.  A  writer  in  the  same  work,  vol.  iii.,  attacks 
the  opinion  attempted  to  be  sustained  in  vol.  ii. 

Fossil  Sepiad/b. 

Professor  Owen  observes,  that  as  it  is  certain  that  the 
animals  of  the  BelemmtideB  [Belsknitk]  possessed  the 
ink-bag,  they  must  consequently  have  been  invested  with  a 
muscular  mantle,  and  we  may  therefore  infer  that  they 
resembled  the  Dibranchiate  Cepbalopods  in  their  locomotive 
and  respiratory  organs,  and  conseuuenily  in  the  general 
plan  of  their  organization.  In  the  structure  and  position  of 
their  siphoniferous  camerated  shell,  they  are,  in  his  opinion, 
intermediate  to  Spirula  and  Sepia,  and  he  adds,  that  as  the 
animal  of  Spinda  is  proved  to  be  a  Decapod,  the  probability 
is  very  strong  that  the  animal  of  the  Belemnite  was  of  the 
same  type.    (Cydnpeedia  qf  Anatomy  and  Fhysiology.) 

In  the  secondary  series  of  rocks  (oolitic  group)  we  find 
OnychoteutMi  augwta,  Miinst.  (Loligo  pritca,  Riipp.),  and 
a  large  Sepia  {.Sepia  antiqua,  Miinst. ;  Riipp.)  in  the  Ju- 
rassic limestone  of  Solenhofen,  commonly  called  the  Solen- 
bofen  slate ;  and  the  remains  of  fossil  Loliginet,  according 
to  Dr.  Buckland,  with  their  ink-bags  and  ink  preserved,  in 
the  lias  of  Lyme  Regis.  Also  RhymkoUte*,  or  Sepia  beaks, 
in  the  last-mentioned  formation  cDe  la  B.) ;  and  in  the  lias 
near  Bristol.    (Miller.) 

Professor  Buckland,  in  bis  interesting  'Bridgewater 
Treatise,'  says,  'Cuvier  drew  his  figures  of  the  recent  Sepia 
with  ink  extracted  from  its  own  body.  I  have  drawings  of 
the  remains  of  extinct  species  prepared  also  with  their  own 
'nk ;  with  this  fossil  ink  I  might  record  the  fact,  and  explain 
the  causes  of  its  wonderful  preservation ;  I  might  register 
the  prools  of  instantaneous  death  detected  in  these  ink-bags, 
for  they  contain  the  fluid  which  the  living  Septa  emits  in 
the  moment  of  alarm  ;  and  might  detail  further  evidence  of 
their  immediate  burial,  in  the  retention  of  the  forms  of  these 
distended  membranes ;  since  they  would  speedily  have  de- 
cayed and  have  spilt  their  ink  had  they  been  exposed  but  a 
few  hours  to  decomposition  in  water.  The  animals  must 
therefore  have  died  tuddenly,  and  been  ^utcftfy  buried  in 
the  sediment  that  formed  the  strata  in  which  their  petrified 
ink  and  ink-bags  are  thus  preserved.' 

Professor  Agassiz,  as  we  have  stated  [Bslbmnitb,  vol. 
iv.,p,  173],  is  of  opinion  that  these  fossil  ink-bags  found 
in  the  lias  belonged  to  belemnites.  But  still  Dr.  Buck- 
land's  argument  remains  untouched.  The  organ  of  sight 
in  the  (Cepbalopods  generally,  and  in  the  naked  group 
particularly,  is  extremely  well  developed  [Cephalopoda, 
vol.  vin  p.  425],  and  we  therefore  have  in  the  remains  of 
the  Sepiads,  which  are  preserved  in  the  strata  above- 
mentioned,  additional  evidence  that  the  antient  seas  in 
which  they  lived  were  constituted  like  those  in  which  the 
cuttle-fishes  and  Squids  (as  the  fishermen  call  the  calama- 
ries)  now  swim. 

See  further  the  articles  Bbloptsra  and  Bxlosxpia. 

SE'PIOLA.    [Skpiadx.] 

SEPIOTE'UTHIS.    [SEPiADiB.] 

SEPOY,  or  SIPOY,  the  name  of  the  native  soldier  in 
the  East  I  ndies.  Bishop  Heber  derives  the  word  from  '  sip,' 
the  bow  and  arrow,  which  were  originally  in  almost  unive> 
sal  use  by  the  native  soldiers  of  India  in  offensive  warfare. 
Those  Bhiels  and  Kholees  who  are  employed  in  Guzerat  in 
the  service  of  the  police  and  in  protecting  gentlemen's 
houses  and  gardens  are  also  called  sepoys,  and  with  more 
propriety,  as  they  still  use  the  bow  and  arrow.  The  native 
soldiers  in  the  pay  of  the  British  government  now  form  a 
large  army,  well  trained  in  European  discipline,  of  a  size 
somewhat  less  indeed  than  Eivopean  soldiers,  but  quite  as 
brave,  as  hardy,  and  as  active,  capable  of  undergoing  as 


much  fatigui  and  of  sustaining  even  greater  pnvations.  To 
the  attachment  and  bravery  of  thi;^  army  tireat  Britain  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  possession  of  her  Indian  empire,  and 
it  now  secures  to  her  the  undisputed  sovereignty  over  a  ter- 
ritory vastly  more  extensive  than  her  own,  and  separated 
from  her  by  the  distance  of  nearly  half  the  globe, 

Bombay  was  the  first  possession  which  the  English  oV 
tained  in  India,  but°  the  establishment  on  that  island  w 
for  a  long  time  on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  required  nothing 
more  than  its  own  garrison  and  a  few  companies  of  native 
troops,  who  were  peons,  subject  to  little  control,  to  no  fixed 
military  law,  and  who  used  their  native  weapons  in  preference 
to  muskets.  The  French  were  the  first  to  set  the  example 
of  employing  natives  regularly  instructed  in  European  dis- 
cipline. Labourdonnais,  in  the  siege  of  Madras  in  1746.  had 
4U0  sepoys  well  armed  and  well  trained,  besides  400  disci- 
plined negroes  from  Madagascar,  in  addition  to  his  European 
soldiers.  A  corps  of  100  sepoys  from  Bombay  and  400  from 
Tellicbery  are  mentioned  as  having  joined  the  army  of 
Madras  in  1 747,  but  these  were  probably  only  peons  and 
bands  of  undisciplined  natives  hired  for  the  occasion.  In 
1 748  a  small  corps  of  natives  was  raised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Madras,  and  trained  and  disciplined  by  Mr.  Hali- 
burton,  a  lieutenant.  From  1 748  to  1 766  the  sepoys  were 
in  separate  companies  of  100  each,  commanded  by  subadais, 
or  native  captains,  though  under  the  superintendence  of 
Europeanik  In  1766  the  companies  were  formed  into  bat- 
talions of  1000  men  each,  commanded  by  European  officers, 
under  whom  the  subadars  still  retained  their  rank  and  in- 
fluence. In  1 796  two  battalions  were  made  to  constitute  a 
regiment,  which  continued  to  be  the  form  till  about  1820, 
since  which  time  each  regiment  has  been  made  to  consist  of 
two  battalions  of  500  men  each. 

Bombay,  in  1 780,  during  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas,  had 
fifteen  battalions  of  sepoys,  of  1000  men  each,  which,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  wese  reduced  to  six  battalions  and 
one  of  marines.  In  1788  there  were  twelve  battalions, 
which,  in  1796,  were  reformed  into  four  regiments  of  two 
battalions  each.  In  1818  the  Bombay  establishment  con- 
sisted of  nine  regiments  of  native  infantry  of  two  battalions 
each,  one  battalion  of  marines,  and  a  small  corps  of  native 
cavalry. 

The  Madras  establishment,  in  1766,  consisted  of  ten  bat- 
talions of  sepoys,  of  1 000  men  each.  In  1 770  there  were 
eighteen  battalions;  in  1784,  twenty-eight  battalions  of  in- 
fantry and  two  of  cavalry;  in  1818,  twenty-four  raiments 
of  native  infbntry,  of  two  battalions  each,  eight  regiments 
of  native  cavalry,  several  troops  of  horse  artillery,  and  a 
large  invalid  establishment. 

Of  the  progress  of  the  native  army  on  the  Bengal  esta- 
blishment we  have  no  precise  details.  It  may  be  mentioned 
however  that  in  1778,  when  assistance  was  required  at 
Bombay,  a  corps  of  Bengal  native  cavalry  and  a  proportion 
of  artillery,  amounting  to  6600  native  troops,  103  European 
officers,  with  31,00(1  followers,  marched  from  Cawnpoor,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  to  Surat,  upwards  of  800  miles, 
through  Bundelcund,  Malwa,  and  Oindeish,  where  they  had 
to  encounter  every  species  of  obstacle  and  opposition.  An- 
other force  of  Bengal  native  troops,  consisting  of  five  regi- 
ments, of  two  battalions  of  500  men  each,  were  marched 
about  1100  miles  through  Cuttack  and  the  Northern  Circars 
to  Madras,  where  their  assistance  was  required  to  preserve 
our  power  in  that  quarter. 

The  pay  of  the  Sepoy  is  high,  two  pagodas,  or  seven 
rupees,  per  month,  which  is  double  the  wages  of  the  clasa 
of  persons  from  whom  they  are  generally  drawn. 

The  Indian  army  in  1840,  according  to  the '  East  India 
Calendar,'  was  as  follows : — 

Bombcy. 
26  regiments  of  native  infantry. 

3  regiments  of  native  cavalry. 

2  regiments  of  European  infantry. 
I  regiment  of  artillery. 
1  corps  of  engineers. 

1  corps  of  invalids. 

Madras 
52  regiments  of  native  in&ntr>. 
8  regiments  of  native  cavalry. 

2  regiments  of  European  infantry 
1  regiment  of  horse  artillerv. 

4  regiments  of  foot  artiltor.r. 

1  corps  of  engineers.  >  T 

1  corps  of  invalidszed  by  \^jOOQlC 
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Benged. 
74  regiments  of  native  infantry. 
10  regiments  of  native  cavalrr. 
2  regiments  of  European  infantty 
1  regiment  of  horse  artillery. 
9  battalions  of  foot  artillery. 
1  corps  of  engineers. 
1  corps  of  invalids. 

The  native  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  British  government 
may  therefore  be  roughly  estimated  at  152.000  infantry  and 
21,000  cavalry,  the  total  number,  including  artillery,  engi- 
neers, &0.,  being  probably  about  184,000. 

SE  PS.    [SciNcoiDEANs,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  76.] 

SEPTEMBER,  the  ninth  month,  as  the  year  is  now 
divided  by  European  nations.  It  consists  of  SO  days.  Kty> 
mologically  the  name  is  improper,  being  a  Latin  term  formed 
of  geptem,  seven,  and  the  termination  ber;  and  the  same 
impropriety  belongs  to  October,  November,  and  December, 
lite  Roman  year  originally  commenced  in  March  ;  and  the 
English  names  of  the  months,  which  are  all  Latin  terms, 
appear  to  have  been  given  to  them  by  the  lawyers,  whose 
writings  were  formerly  in  Latin,  and  who  supposed  the  year 
to  commence  in  March,  on  which  supposition  the  names 
are  right,  September  being  the  seventh,  October  the  eighth, 
&c.,  when  March  is  the  Brat.  The  legal  year  in  England 
was  not  made  to  commence  on  the  Ist  of  January  till  the 
alteration  of  the  style  in  17S2.  Most  of  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  apply  the  same  or  a  similar  name  to  this  month — 
German,  September  ;  French,  Septembre  ;  Italian,  Settem- 
bre;  Spanish,  Septiembre.  In  Switzerland  September  is 
called  Herbttmonat,  the  autumnal  or  harvest  month. 

Other  appellations  were  given  to  this  month  under  some 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  The  Saxons  called  it  Gertt- 
monaih,  or  barley-month,  gerst  being  the  original  Saxon 
name  for  barley,  which  was  the  chief  grain  cultivated  by 
the  Saxons,  and  commonly  harvested  in  this  month. 
Gertie  is  still  the  German  name  for  barley,  which  name 
seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  beerlegh,  a  term  which  the 
Saxons  applied  to  the  grain  from  its  use  m  making  beer. 

SEPTlJAGE'SIMAl    [Sxxasbsima.] 

SEPTUAGINT.  or  THE  ALEXANDRINE  VER- 
SION OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  the  most  antient 
translation  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  in  the  Greek 
language.  The  fallowing  account  of  its  origin  is  given  in  a 
letter  ascribed  to  Atisteas,  an  officer  at  the  court  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  and  repeated  by  JosephuB  (Antiq.,  xii., 
c.  2)  and  Eusebius  (Preepar.,  Evang.  viii.,  c.  2-5).  When 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  founded  the  great  library  at 
Alexandria  [PlOLBUiBUS  H.,  p.  101],  he  was  anxious  to  have 
in  it  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  the  Jews.  By  the  advice  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  his  principal  librarian,  be  sent  Aristeas 
and  Andreas  to  Jerusalem,  with  valuable  presents  for  the 
Temple,  to  request  the  high-priest  to  send  him  a  genuine 
copy  of  the  law,  and  seventy-two  elders  competent  to  trans- 
late it  into  Greek,  six  out  of  each  tribe.  The  high-priest 
complied  with  his  request.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  trans- 
lators at  Alexandria,  the  king  entertained  them  splendidly, 
and  then  had  them  conveyed  to  a  house  prepared  for  them 
in  the  island  of  Pharos,  where,  in  the  space  of  seventy-two 
days,  they  finished  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  Demetrius  and  Ptolemy,  and  also  of  the 
Jews  in  Alexandria.  Philo,  Justin,  and  Epiphanius  repeat 
this  story,  but  exaggerated  by  traditions  which  ascribe  a  mi- 
raculous accuracy  to  the  translation.  The  name  Septuagtnt 
(the  version  of  the  seventy)  is  derived  Arom  the  number  of 
the  translators.  The  genuineness  of  the  letter  of  Aristeas, 
and  consequently  the  truth  of  the  whole  story,  is  very  doubt- 
ful, and  is  now  generally  rejected.  Most  critics  imagine 
that  the  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  made  during  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  between  the  years  298  and  285 
B.C.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jews  whom  Ptolemy  had  carried 
into  Egypt  (B.C.  320),  and  probably  under  the  patronage  of 
the  king ;  and  that  the  name  Septuagint  is  derived  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  version  having  been  approved  by 
the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  It  is  evident  from 
the  style  of  the  version  of  the  remaining  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  they  were  translated  by  difiVrent  hands  and 
at  diOerent  times.  That  the  translators  of  the  Septuagint 
were  Egyptians,  is  evident  from  the  Coptic  words  which 
occnr  in  the  version. 

Philo  says  that  the  Septuagint  was  translated  from  the 
Cbaldaic,  by  which  he  means  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  they 
existed  after  the  Captivity.    But  front  certain  point*  of  re- 
P.  C,  No  1327. 


■emblanoe  between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Samaritan  pBn< 
tateuch,  many  eminent  critics  have  concluded  that  the  for 
mer  was  translated  from  the  latter,  and  not  from  the  Hebrew. 
It  is  however  quite  incredible  that,  if  this  had  been  the  ease, 
the  Septuagint  should  have  been,  as  it  was,  universally 
received  by  the  Jews. 

The  character  of  the  version  varies  greatly.  By  ftu:  the 
best  pari  is  the  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  evi- 
dently made  by  a  man  well  acquainted  with  both  Hebrew 
and  Greek.  Next  in  value  is  the  book  of  Proverbs,  which 
is  for  the  most  part  very  accurate,  and  displays  much  poeti- 
cal taste.  The  translation  of  Ecclesiastes  is  too  literal.  The 
books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  and  Kings  appear  to  have 
been  translated  by  the  same  author,  and  do  not  contain  so 
many  Hebraisms  as  other  parts  of  the  version.  In  the  book 
of  Job  many  interpolations  are  made  in  the  narrative,  and 
there  are  considerable  omissions  in  the  poetical  parts.  The 
book  of  Esther,  and  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  appear  to 
have  been  translated  between  180  and  170  B.C.,  but  in  a 
very  inferior  manner:  indeed  a  great  part  of  the  version  of 
the  Psalms  is  quite  unintelligible.  Jeremiah  is  the  best 
translated  of  the  prophets ;  next  come  Amos  and  Ezekiel. 
The  version  of  Isaiah,  which  Lowth  places  one  hundred 
years  later  than  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  worst  of  all, 
except  that  of  I>aaiel,  which  difiers  so  much  from  the 
Hebrew,  that  the  early  Christians  rejected  it  altogether, 
and  substituted  the  version  by  Theodotion  in  its  place. 
The  Septuagint  contains  also  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.    [Afocrtpha.] 

The  Septuagint  was  used  not  only  by  the  Hellenistio 
Jews,  but  by  all  Jews  who  understood  Greek ;  and  even 
some  of  the  Talmudists  mention  it  with  praise.  It  is  con- 
stantly quoted  by  Josephus,  and  very  frequently  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament. 

Soon  afler  the  Christian  eera  however  we  find  the  opinion 
of  the  Jews  respecting  it  very  much  altered,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  use  made  of  it  against  them  by  the 
Christians.  They  went  so  far  as  to  institute  a  solemn  fast 
on  the  8tb  of  the  month  Thebet  (December)  to  execrate  the 
memory  of  its  having  been  made,  and  afterwards  a  new 
version,  thatof  Aquila,  was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
superseding  the  use  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  synagogues. 
[.Aquila.]  The  fathers  of  the  Greek  church  always  quote 
the  Septuagint  All  the  early  versions,  except  the  Syriac, 
were  made  from  it.  And  thus,  through  the  Vulgate,  it  was 
used  in  the  Latin  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  church.  Its  text 
having  become  corrupted  by  frequent  transcription,  Origen 
undertook  to  revise  it,  and  produced  his  celebrated  Hexapla, 
[OaiasNES.] 

At  the  end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
centuries,  three  recensions  of  the  text  of  the  Septuagint 
were  produced.  The  first  was  undertaken  by  Lucian,  a 
presbyter  of  Antioch,  who  sufiered  martyrdom,  a.d.  311. 
This  edition  was  conformed  to  the  Hebrew  text,  and  was 
received  in  the  churches  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople. 
The  second  was  edited  at  the  same  time  by  Hesychius,  an 
Egyptian  bishop.  It  is  not  known  whether  he  followed  the 
Hebrew  text  or  antient  MS8.  of  the  Septuagint ;  but  his 
alterations  appear  to  have  been  fewer  than  those  of  Lucian. 
His  edition  was  received  by  the  churches  of  Egypt,  and  is 
cited  by  Jerope  as  the  Exemplar  AJexandrinum.  The 
third  was  transcribed  by  Eusebius  and  Painphilus  from  the 
text  in  the  Hexapla,  with  the  whole  of  Origen's  critical 
marks.  In  process  of  time  these  marks  became  so  altered 
by  frequent  transcription,  that  they  were  at  length  alto- 
gether omitted,  so  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  distinguish 
Origen's  emendations  from  the  original  text.  This  edition 
was  received  by  the  churches  of  Palestine,  and  had  a  place 
in  all  libraries.  All  the  subsequent  editions  of  the  Septua- 
gint are  founded  upon  these  three  recensions. 

The  principal  modern  editions  of  the  Septuagint  are:  1, 
The  Complutensian,A.i>.  1514-1517.  [Polyolotts.]  2,  The 
Aldine,  Venice,  1518.  3,  The  Roman,  after  the  Vatican 
Codex,  1586.  4,  The  edition  of  Bos,  after  the  Vatican 
Codex,  with  various  readings  and  a  critical  preface,  1709. 
Mill's  edition,  Amsterdam,  1725,  is  founded  on  the  text  of 
Bos.  5,  Grabe's  edition,  after  the  Alexandrine  Codex  in 
the  British  Museum,  with  Prolegomena,  Oxford,  1707-1720. 
5,  Breitinger's  edition,  reprinted  and  re-edited  iirom  Grabe's, 
1730-32.  6,  The  most  valuable  and  splendid  editioti  is 
that  of  Holmes  and  Parsons,  5  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  1798-1827- 
In  all  these  editions,  except  the  last,  the  version  of  Daniel  is 
thftt  of  Theodotion.    The  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel  wm 
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nuppogad  to  hava  baen  Im(  till  Uw  TMr  1773,  whm  Ik  «w 
fiiiicovered  and  publithed  at  Rono.  It  wu  i«printe4  >t  63t- 
tingen  in  1773  and  '.  774,  and  by  Dr.  HoUbm  M  Oxford  in 
1806.  Tha  be«t  of  the  imaller  editiooa  of  lh«  Septuagint 
ara  tboae  of  Mill.  Amst.,  172S;  Valpy,  London,  1819;  and 
Von  Ess.  Leipzig,  1824.  A  splendid  faoaiinile  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Codex  of  tbe  8eptu»gint  baa  been  edited  by  the 
Rev.  H.  U.  Baber,  4  toU.  foL.  Load..  1816-1$20.  [Alex- 
andrian CODXX.] 

For  an  account  of  the  other  Greek  veraions  of  tbe  Old 
Testament,  see  Aquila;  SviuiACHin;  Thboootion.  (The 
Introduction*  of  Home  and  Jabn,  and  Um  autboritiea 
quoted  by  them.) 

SEPU'LVEDA,  JUAN  GINE'S  DE.  an  eminent 
Spanish  scholar  and  historian,  was  bora  at  Po<oblanoo 
near  Cordova,  in  1490.  After  pursuing  his  studies,  tlrst  in 
Cordova  and  then  at  the  university  of  Aloalii,  be  em- 
barked for  Italy  in  June,  in  191$,  and  reached  Bologna, 
where  he  obtained  admission  into  the  oollege  founded  by 
cardinal  Albornoi.  There  he  made  rapid  progress  in  theo- 
logy and  ths  learned  languages  under  the  guidance  of  the 
celebrated  Pomponazsi  (Peter),  translated  part  of  Aristotle, 
and  wrote  the  Life  of  Cardinal  Albomos : '  De  Vita  at  Rebus 
Oestis  Agidii  Cardinalis  Alboroetii.'  lib,  iii..  Rome,  1021. 
fol.  Sepulveda  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  he  found 
a  protector  in  cardinal  Carpi,  who  gave  him  a  lodging  in  his 
palace.  Thence  he  passed  to  Naples,  where  he  assisted 
cardinal  Caetano  in  revising  the  Greek  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  In  1529  Sepulveda  returned  to  Rome  and 
entered  tha  service  of  cardinal  Quiiionss;  but  in  1536, 
having  been  appointed  chaplain  and  historiographer  to 
Charles  v.,  he  quitted  Italy  and  arrived  in  Spain,  where 
be  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  tha  eldest  son  of  that 
emperor,  afterwards  Philip  II.  About  this  time,  Bartbo- 
lomi  do  las  Casss,  bishop  of  Chiapa.  W  celebrated  for  bis 
endeavours  to  alleviate  tha  suffermgs  of  the  Indians,  was 
pleading  tbeir  canie  at  oourt  with  all  the  leal  and  fervour 
of  a  true  philanthropist-  Sepulveda,  having  been  prevailed 
upon  by  the  enemies  of  Loa  Casas  to  refute  his  arguments, 
wroie  a  book,  entitled  '  Democrates  Secundus,  seu  de  Justis 
Belli  Causis,'  &c.,  in  whioh  he  undertook  to  prove  that  the 
wars  of  the  Spaniards  in  America  were  just,  and  founded  on 
their  right  to  subdue  the  inhabitanis  of  a  world  discovered 
by  them ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  tbe  Americans  to  submit 
to  be  governed  by  the  Spaniarda  on  account  of  tbeir  auperior 
knowledge  and  wisdom ;  and  that  if  they  would  not  volun- 
tarily acquiesce  in  the  Spanish  yoke,  they  might  and  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  do  so  by  force  of  arms.  He  farther  de- 
clared that  his  only  object  in  writing  that  work  was  to 
establish  the  rights  of  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon  over 
America.  This  work  however  waa  never  printed,  for  when 
Sepulveda  applied  to  tha  Royal  Council  for  permission  to 
print  it,  it  was  refused,  and  tbe  book  itself  was  condemned 
by  the  universities  of  Alca1&  and  Salamanea.  to  which  the 
case  was  afterwards  referred.  Upon  this  Sepulveda  wrote 
his  'Apologia  pro  Libro  de  Justis  Belli  Causis  oontra  Indos 
suscepti,'  which  appeared  at  Rome  in  1550,  8vo. ;  but  the 
edition  was  seized  by  order  of  CbarleaV.,  and  but  few  copies 
wera  saved.    Sepulveda  died  in  1 674,  at  the  age  of  83. 

Sepulveda  was  a  man  of  great  learning-  Erasmus  apeaks 
of  him  in  tha  '  Ciceronianus,'  and  classes  him  among  the 
best  writers  of  his  time.  Besides  his  Latin  translation  of 
part  of  Aristotle,  which  appeared  at  Paris,  1 531 ,  foU  and  that 
of  tha  Commentary  of  Alexander  of  Apbrodisiaa  upon  tbe 
same,  wb.jh  be  had  previously  printed  at  Rome,  1987,  ful., 
Sepulveda  left  tbe  following  works :— '  De  Fato  at  Libero 
Arbitrio  Libri  Tres,'  Rome,  1526,  4to.,  being  a  refutation  of 
Luther's  opinions  on  f^te;  '  Ad  Carolum  v.  Cohortatio  ut 
facit  cum  omnibus  Cbristianis  Pace,  Qellum  suscipiat  in 
Turcas,'  Bolonia,  1 529, 4to. ; '  Antapolegia  pro  Alberto  Pio  in 
Erasmum,'  Paris,  1531, 4to.  (this  waa  written  in  defence  of 
cardinal  Carpi);  'Da BituNuptiarumetDispensaliona Libri 
Tres,'  Rome,  1531,  and  London,  1553,  4to.;  '  Da  Convani- 
entia  Militaris  Disciplinta  cum  Christiana  Religione.'  In 
this  work,  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  dedicated 
to  the  celebrated  duke  of  Alba,  the  author  undertakes  to 
prove  that  tha  profession  of  arms  is  in  harmony  with  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  was  tranalated  into  Spanish 
by  Barbu.  Sev.,  1541,  4to.  *  De  Appetenda  Gloria;'  '  De 
Ratione  dicendi  Testimonium  iu  Causis  Oecultorum  Crimi- 
num.'  Vallad.,  1538,  4to.;  'De  Regno  at  Regis  Officio,' 
Lerida,  1  )71,  6vo.  A  history  of  the  reign  of  Uharlea  V., 
•notber  of  that  of  Philip  IL,  and  a  namttiva  of  tha  conqueats 


iA  the  Spaniards  in  Mexiee,  all  three  works  in  Latin,  ara 
still  inedited.  Sepulvada'a  worka  were  eoUeeted  and  pub- 
lished, with  the  exception  only  of  bis  translations,  at  Co- 
logne in  1602.  They  have  ainee  bean  reprinted,  in  1780.  at 
Madrid,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  in  four  volumea. 
folio.,  with  a  portrait  of  tbe  author  and  an  account  of  bis 
life  and  writings. 

There  is  another  Spanish  writer  named  (Sbpclveda  Lo- 
BiNio),  who  flourished  about  the  same  time,  and  gained 
oonsidarable  reputation  as  a  writer  of  romanqea.  He  pub- 
lished '.Romances  sacados  de  Historias  Antiguaa,'  Antw,, 
1551,  8vo..  and  1580.  8vo. ;  '  Romanoea  sacados  da  la  Hia- 
toria  de  EspaBa  del  Rey  Don  Alonso,'  Medina,  1 589,  8to.  ; 
Antw.,  1680,  8vo. ;  'Otroa  Romances  sacados  de  la  His- 
toria  y  da  loa  Quarenta  Cantos  da  Alonso  de  Fuantes,' 
Burgos,  1679, 12mo. ;  'Cancioiiaro  de  Romances,'  Vallad., 
1677,  ISmo. 

SEQUESTRATION  iaapioceagby  wbiah  the  revenues  of 
an  ecclesiastical  benaftca  ara  leceivad  and  applied  by  per- 
sons other  than  tbe  incumbent  of  it.  It  issues  immediately 
fiom  the  biabop  in  all  oases,  but  it  may  be  founded  upon 
proceedinga  eommenced  either  in  his  own  court  or  in  tha 
temporal  courts.  It  is  a  mandate,  in  the  natureof  a  warrant, 
addressed  by  the  bishop  to  the  parties  who  are  to  execute 
it.  These  are  called  sequestratora,  and  in  general  are  the 
churchwardens  of  tbe  parish.  So  far  as  regarda  their  du- 
ties under  the  sequestration,  they  ara  a  kind  of  bailiSi. 
They  collect  the  fruits  of  the  beneflee.  and  auply  them  ac- 
cording to  tha  directions  they  r«oeive  in  eacfa  case.  It  is 
said  to  be  most  proper  for  them  to  receive  the  tithe  in  kind. 
They  cannot  however  maintain  an  action  for  tha  tithes  in 
tbeir  own  name  in  any  except  the  spiritual  court 

The  occasions  on  wbioh  a  sequestration  ia  founded  on 
proceedings  in  tbe  court  of  the  bishop  are  various.  There 
may  bo  a  aequestration  where  a  livtng  is  vacant  by  death  ; 
in  such  case  tbe  object  of  the  sequestration  is  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  supplying  the  cure,  and  to  preserve  the 
surplus  for  the  auceessor.  Where  the  living  is  so  small 
that  no  Qt  clergyman  will  be  at  the  charge  of  taking  it, 
the  sequestration  is  sometimes  addrasaed  to  the  curate  as 
well  as  to  tha  churchwardens.  Where  the  title  to  a  living 
is  in  dispute,  a  sequestration  may  issue  under  which  some 
third  partv  collecU  the  firuits,  and,  after  deftmying  the 
aalary  of  uie  curate  and  other  necessary  expenses  of  the 
beneflee,  retains  the  surplus  for  ths  party  who  may  appear 
to  be  lawfully  entitled.  There  are  many  occasions  also 
where  tbe  bishop  acting  judicially  may  sequester  a  living, 
aa  where  the  paraonage- bouse  is  in  decay,  and  the  incum- 
bent, after  due  admonition,  which  may  be  made  by  the 
archdeacon,  fails  for  a  period  of  two  months  to  repair  it 
Under  the  statutes  17  Geo.  III.,  c.  53,  and  1  and  S  Vic, 
c  106,  the  bishop  ia  also  empowered  to  sequester  a  living 
where  the  incumbent  fails  to  insure  the  parsonage-house, 
or  to  pay  the  principal  and  intaroat  of  the  money  raised 
on  mortgage  under  the  authority  of  those  acta.  Tbe 
latter  act  also  givea  the  bishop  the  same  authority  on 
many  other  oeoasiona,  aa  where  the  ineumbent  has  been 
engaged  in  trade,  contrary  ta  tha  pioviaiona  of  that  act, 
or  baa  Aiiled  to  comply  with  an  order  teom  the  bishop 
eiyoining  residence,  or,  in  caae  of  non'reaidenee,  has  failed 
duly  to  aurrender  to  the  curate  the  reaidenoe  house  and 
glebe  aaaigned  to  him  by  tbe  bisbop  under  the  act,  &e. 
The  payment  of  a  ourata'a  aalary  may  also  be  enforced  by 
sequestration.  Tbe  statute  of  Viotaria  containa  a  number 
of  ragulationaas  to  tha  application  of  tha  revenuea  collected 
under  tbe  sequeatration. 

Sequeatrationa  founded  on  proceedings  in  the  temporal 
eourta  occur  under  the  following  circumataneea  i— The  she- 
riff, the  ordinary  ministerial  officer  of  those  courts,  has  no 
power  to  interfere  with  ecclesiastical  revenuea.  When  a 
judgment  therefore  baa  been  obtained  againat  a  beneficed 
elergyman.  and  a  writ  of  levari  or  fieri  fiusiaa  haa  issued 
upon  it.  addressed  to  tha  sheriff  within  whose  bailiwick  the 
beneflee  ia^  and  tha  olargyman  haa  no  lay  property  upon  which 
tbe  abariff  can  levy,  be  makea  a  return  that  the  defendant 
ia  a  beneficed  ckrk  having  no  lay  foe  within  his  bailiwick. 
Tbe  plaintiff  may  then  sue  out  a  writ  of  fieri  facias,  addreaaed 
to  the  bishop,  directing  him  to  levy  the  amount  upon  the 
clergyman's  ecclesiastical  goods.  The  bisbop  upon  thia,  by  his 
registrar,  issues  a  sequestration,  directing  the  sequestratora 
to  levy  the  debt  upon  the  titbea  and  other  proBU  of  tbe  be- 
nefice ;  or  the  plaintiff  may  sue  out  a  aequestrari  fociast 
addreaaed  to  tha  biabop.    The  biabop,  under  thua  oircuiD> 
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•cuwM, »  nid  to  be  a  kind  of  aoolMiutiMl  tlwriff;  and  tb* 
temporal  oourU,  in  ao  far  as  ralataa  to  hia  dutioa  as  suoh 
miniitarial  offioer,  hate  the  same  power  over  him  ai  tbey 
have  over  the  aheriflE;  and  hia  duties  are  analoeoua.  |iBsi< 
HUnr.]  The  sequestration  ought  to  be  forthwith  published 
hf  rMdinK  it  in  ohuroh  during  divitie  service,  and  after* 
wards  at  toe  ehurehi^oon  The  party  obtaining  it  may,  on 
^viag  proper  security,  name  his  own  sequestrators.  Under 
either  of  those  writs  the  ohkintUF  is  entitled  to  the  growing 
pro&is,  until  toe  wnoie  sum  enaorsed  upon  it  is  satisBed, 
even  although  this  should  not  occur  till  after  the  time  at 
which  the  wnt  is  returnable.  The  necessary  expenses  of 
the  sequestration,  8ce.  are  also  leviable  undct  the  writ.  The 
lands  are  bound  from  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  it  to  the 
bishop.  A  sentence  of  seauestration  may  be  appealed 
against,  and  during  the  lawful  proseeution  of  the  appeal 
the  incumbent  may  enjoy  the  profits.  Burn's  Eeeleiituti- 
eal  Law;  Rogers's  Eokeriiatiatl  Lane.) 

Sequestration  in  ebanoery  is  a  '  writ  issuing  out  of  the 
court,  directed  to  four  or  more  commissioners,  empowering 
them  to  enter  into  •  defendant's  real  estatesi  and  to  seques- 
ter into  their  own  hands  not  only  the  rents  thereof,  but 
also  all  his  goods,  ohatteto,  and  personal  estate  whatsoever,  to 
keep  the  same  until  the  defendaut  has  fully  answered  his 
contempt.*  It  ia  the  first  process  against  peers  or  members 
of  parliament,  the  Wardmi  of  the  Fleet,  or  persons  in  bis 
custody.  As  regards  other  person*,  it  issues  upon  the  ooca> 
sion  of  their  committing  a  contempt  against  the  court,  by 
keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  seijeantrat-arms  or  escaping 
from  his  custody,  negloetitig  to  put  in  an  answer,  failing  to 
perform  a  decree,  bo.  A  conditional  order  for  a  seques- 
tration is  obtained  by  application  to  the  court,  founded  on 
an  affidavit  of  the  fiuits.  If  a  Sufficient  cause  is  not  shown 
to  the  contrary,  within  eight  days  after  service  of  the  order, 
it  will  then  be  made  abstSute. 

A  sequestration  binds  fi-om  the  time  of  awarding  it,  not 
from  the  time  of  execution  only.  If,  before  it  has  been 
awarded,  the  defendant  has  fraudulently  conveyed  away  his 
land,  the  sequestration  may  ba  awarded  against  him  and  bis 
assigns. 

A  sequestration  in  mesne  process,  if  it  be  for  a  personal 
duty,  determines  by  the  death  of  the  party ;  or  the  defend- 
ant, by  clearing  lus  contempt  and  paying  the  costs,  may 
discharge  the  sequestration.  The  oommissionsrt  under  a 
writ  of  sequestration  have  authority  to  break  open  doors. 
Where  it  is  upon  mesne  process,  it  may  be  executed,  in  the 
case  of  land,  by  making  the  tenants  pay  their  rent  to  the 
sequestrators,  or  by  a  sale  of  goods  sufficient  to  cover  the 
sequestrators'  expenses;  but  the  sale  must  be  by  the  court, 
and  after  notice.  The  sequestrators  must  account  for  what 
they  receive,  and  bring  the  money  into  court  to  be  repaid  to 
the  defendant  on  clearing  his  contempt,  subieot  to  their  fees. 
The  process  of  sequestration  is  said  to  have  oean  introduced 
by  Lord  Bacon.    (Ckim.,  Dig.,  lit. '  Chancery,'  D  7 ;  Y  4.) 

SEQUIN.    [Momv.] 

SBRA'GLIO,  properly  ««rat,  the  palace  of  the  emperor 
of  Constantinople ;  in  this  sense  the  word  is  also  applied  to 
tbe  houses  of  foreign  ambassadors  resident  at  his  court. 
The  serai  of  Constantinople  stands  in  a  beautiful  situation, 
on  a  head  of  land  proiecting  into  the  sea,  formerly  called 
Chrysooeras,  or  the  Horn  of  Gold,  now  Seraglio  Point 
The  Walls  embrace  a  circuit  of  about  nine  miles,  including 
several  mosoues,  spacious  gardens,  and  buildings  capable 
of  aooommodating  80,000  men.  The  walls  are  flanked  at 
intervals  by  watch-towers,  and  have  several  gates  opening 
to  the  sea  or  to  the  city.  Its  outward  appearanoe  from  the 
sea  is  very  fine ;  but  from  the  land  side  the  domes  and  gilded 
cupolas  of  its  various  buildings  are  concealed  from  the  eye 
by  a  lofty  wall.  The  principal  gate,  called  Babi  Humayum 
(Sublime  Ftorte),  is  constantly  guarded  by  a  detachment  of 
the  body-guard.  That  part  of  the  building  which  is  occu- 
pied \sy  the  women  of  the  sultan  has  been  improperly  called 
Mrr^Ao,and  hence  the  word  has  become  synonymous  with 
harm,  an  Arabic  word,  meaning  '  sacred  spot,'  or  that  part 
of  the  house  where  the  women  and  daughters  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans reside. 

8BRAI,  a  large  building  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers, aomnon  in  Eastern  countriee.  The  word  is  Persian, 
and  means  in  that  language, '  a  palace,  the  king's  court,  a 
large  edifice ;'  hsnoe  kardintnftmvR,  by  eorruption  eara- 
vamarie,  i.e,  plaee  of  rest  for  caravans.  In  Turkey  these 
buildings  are  generally  oidlad  khant,  from  khdnt  another 
Persian  word,  wUah  has  «  similar  meaning.     Ia  Tartarjr 


and  India  they  are  simply  called  sereSt.  The  ereotion 
of  these  buildings  is  considered  highly  meritorious  by 
Hindus  as  well  as  Mohammedans,  who  frequently  endow 
them  with  rents  for  their  support  [Ssraolio.] 

SERAMPORE  is  a  small  town  in  Hiudustaa,  built  on 
the  western  banks  of  the  Hoogley  river,  about  li  miles 
above  Calcutta,  in  83°  45'  N.  lat  and  88°  88'  B.  long.  It 
extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  river,  but  is  of  very  small 
breadth.  This  town  is  built  in  the  European  fashion,  and 
belongs  to  the  Danes,  who  however  do  not  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  it,  as  the  oommerce  of  Denmark  with  the  Bast 
Indies  is  small,  and  is  mostly  concentrated  in  the  town  of 
Tranquebar  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Serampore  has 
acquired  some  celebrity  as  being  the  principal  place  where 
the  missionaries  for  converting  the  natives  to  the  Protestant 
religion  have  been  established.  They  have  set  up  a  press,  in 
which  numerous  translations  of  the  Bible  have  been  printed. 
There  is  a  college  for  instructing  youths  in  the  European 
and  Asiatic  languages,  in  mathematics,  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, and  also  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  natives, 
whatever  religion  tbey  profess.  In  1884  this  place  was  almost 
ruined  by  an  extraordinary  inundation  of  the  Hoogley.  Tho 
inhabitants  are  about  1 3,000.  The  Danes  obtained  possession 
of  Serampore  in  1676.  It  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
English  during  the  war  between  the  two  countries,  but  was 
restored  at  the  peace  of  I814i  (Lord  Valantia's  Voyagtt 
and  TravtU  to  India,  Ctylon,  ^.;  and  Bishop  Heber's 
Narrative  q/'  a  Joumtf  through  tht  Upper  I^vvincee  <^ 
India,  <J'c.) 

SERA'PION  (Si|9«irtiM>),  an  eminent  physician  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  third  century  B.O.,  who  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Empiriei,  and  who  so  much  extended  and  improved  the 
system  of  Philinus,  that  the  invention  of  it  is  by  some  authors 
attributed  to  him.    (Celsus, '  De  Medic.,'  lib.  L,  praefat) 

Dr.  Mead,  in  his  'Dissert  de  Numis  quibusdam  k  Smyr- 
naeis  in  Medicorum  Honorem  eusis'  (p.  51),  believes  that  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Erasistratiis,  because  his  name  appears  upon  a 
medal  discovered  at  Smyrna,  and  because  the  followers  of 
that  celebrated  anatomist  lived  in  that  town ;  but  as  the 
empress  Eudocia  (Violar.  apud  Villoison,  '  Anecd.  Graee,' 
torn,  i.,  p.  381)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  i£lia  Capitolina 
(Jerusalem)  in  Palestine  who  bore  the  same  name,  one 
would  have  quite  as  much  right  (says  Sprengel)  to  reckon 
Serapion  among  the  rhetoricians,  if  Hadrian,  the  founder 
of  the  town  of  ^lia,  had  not  lived  much  later  than  the 
time  of  Serapion. 

Serapion  wrote  against  Hippocrates  with_  much  vehe- 
mence, and  occupied  himself  almost  exclusively  with  re- 
searches into  the  nature  of  drugs.  (Galen,  'De  SubQgur 
Empiric.,'  cap.  13,  p.  68,  ed.  Bas.) 

Coelius  Autelianus  ('  De  Morb.  Acut.,'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  6,  p. 
84)  quotes  his  book  'Ad  Sectas,'  finds  fault  with  the  severe 
remedies  that  he  prescribed  in  '  Angina  Pectoris,'  and  re- 
proaches him  with  having  neglected  dietetic*.  (Ibid.,  lib. 
iii.,  cap.  4,  p.  195.)  One  may  presume  that  in  tho^e  early 
times  a  great  many  auperstitious  remedies  were  used  for 
epilepsy;  for  Serapion,  besides  castoreum,  recommended 
also  the  brain  qf  the  camel,  the  rennet  of  the  sea-calf,  mmi 
^wciic,  the  excrements  of  the  crocodile,  the  heart  of  the  hare, 
the  blood  of  the  tortoise,  and  the  testicles  of  the  wild-boar. 
(Coel.  AureU  '  De  Morb.  Chron.,'  lib.  i.,  cap.  4,  p.  322.) 
Several  authors  make  mention  of  some  other  preparations 
and  antidotes,  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  scarcely 
worth  more  than  those  above  mentioned.  (Celsus, '  De  Me- 
dic,' lib.  v.,  cap.  28,  sect  17,  p.  307;  Aetius,  tetrab.  ii., 
serm.  il,  cap.  96,  col.  296:  Nieolaua  Myrepsus,  'Autidot,' 
sect  i.,  cap.  66,  col.  379.) 

SERAPION,  a  Syrian  physician,  called  by  Wiistenfeld 
('  Gesob.  der  Arab.  Aerate'),  ra/tia  Ibn  Serapion  Ben  Ibra- 
him, and  commonly  called  Serapion  Senior,  to  distinguish 
him  from  another  physician  of  the  same  name,  with  whom 
he  is  sometimes  confounded.  Nothing  is  known  of  tbe  events 
of  his  life,  and  the  century  in  which  he  lived  is  only  to  be  cal- 
culated from  his  being  quoted  by  Rhazes,  who  died  probably 
A.B.  330  (A.D.  982).  We  are  told  bv  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  'Arab.  Philosoph.  Biblioth.,'^  quoted  by  Casiri  ('Bib- 
lioth.  Arabico-Hisp.  Esour.,'  tom.  i.,  p.  26 1 ),  that '  duo  de  Re 
Medica  edidit  volumina,  id  est  CoUeetionem  Magnam  Libris 
XII.,  et  Collectionem  Parvam  Libris  VII.  comprehen 
sam,  tttramque  Syriaci :  quam  in  Arabioum  Sermoneiu  eon- 
vertere  Musa  Ben  Abrahim  Albodaithi,  et  Ben  Bahlul.' 
We  possess  two  works  that  bear  his  name ;  one  still  in  MS, 
called  '  Aphorismi  Magni  Moffledtl  de  Medieina  Praatkw 
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(IJri.  'Catal.  Codd.  MSS.  Orient.  Bibliotb.  Bodt..'  No. 
998);  the  other,  entitled  Kwindsh,*  has  been  translated 
into  Latin,  and  published  under  the  various  names,  '  Pan- 
deetn,' '  Aggreeator,' '  Breviarium,' '  Practica,'  and  'Tbera- 
peutioa  Methodus.'  Dr.  Russell  (Append,  to  'Nat.  Hist, 
of  Aleppo')  says  that  the  only  MS.  of  this  worii  that  he  bad 
■eea  in  the  European  catalogues  vas  that  of  the  Escurial 
(Cod.  814),  which  however  contains  only  a  small  part  of  it; 
and  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  of  this  author's  works 
in  the  EasL  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  collect  and  put 
together  in  an  abridged  form  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  and 
Arabic  physicians  concerning  diseases  and  their  treatment 
'As  Haly  Abbas  (' Lib.  Reg.,'  Prol.)  remarks,'  says  Mr. 
Adams  (Appendix  to  Barker's  ed.  of  Lempriere,  London, 
1838),  '  he  treats  of  the  cure  of  diseases  solely  as  practicable 
by  medicine  and  diet,  and  has  entirely  omitted  hygiene  and 
operative  turgery.  The  list  of  the  complaints  of  which  he 
treats  is  far  less  complete  than  those  of  Rhaaes,  Haly,  and 
Avioenna,  and  in  particular  it  is  remarkable  that  he  makes 
no  mention  of  elephanti<ui»,  aneuritTn,  and  digeate*  qf  the 
ehett  and  genital  organ*;  his  description  of  smallpox, 
as  further  slated  by  Haly,  is  veij  incomplete.'  Dr.  Freind 
remarks  ('  Hist,  of  Physio,'  vol.,ii.,  p.  42),  that  he  often  tran- 
scribes out  of  Alexander  Trallianug,  an  author  wiih  whom 
few  of  the  other  Arabic  writers  seem  to  have  been  much  ac- 
quainted.' '  A  fuller  account  of  Scrap  ion's  medical  opinions 
may  be  seen  in  Freind  (toe.  eit.),  Haller  ('Bibliotb.  Med. 
Pract.,'  tom.  i..  p.  443),  and  Sprengel  ('  Hist,  de  la  Med.,' 
torn,  ii.,  p.  277). 

The  first  edition  of  his  work  mentioned  by  Choulant 
('  Handbuch  der  Biicherkunde  fiir  die  Aeltere  Medicin')  is 
the  translation  by  Gerardus  Cremonensis,  printed  in  black 
letter  in  double  columns,  fol.,  Venet.,  1479,  by  Rainaldus 
Noviomagensis  Alemaunus,  with  the  title,  'Jo.  fil.  Serapionis 
Opera,  s.  Breviarium  etc.  et  (Serapionis  Junioris)  Liber  Ag- 
gregaAis  in  Medicinis  Siroplicibus  ex  transl.  Sim.  Januensis 
interprete  Abraam  JudaeoTortuosiensi,etc.'  The  last  edition 
mentioned  by  Choulant  is  a  reprint  of  the  translation  of  An- 
dreas Alpagus  (which  was  first  published  in  1488,  fol.,  Fer- 
rar.),  Venet,  1 550,  fol.,  with  the  title,  '  Jo.  fll.  Serapionis 
Practica,'  See.,  and  with  the  work  of  the  younger  Serapion 
in  the  same  volume.  Albanus  Torinus  published  an  edition 
(Basil..  1543,  fol.).  with  the  title, '  Jani  Damasceni  Thera- 
peutiea  Methodi  Lib.  VII.,'  &c.,  which  alteration  of  the 
author's  name  has  increased  the  confusion  that  already  ex- 
isted respecting  him.  An  extract  from  his  work  is  printed 
in  Pernel's  Collection  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic 
writers  '  De  Febribus,*  Venet,  1576,  fol. 

SERAPION,  commonly  called  Serauion  Junior,  to  dis-' 
tinguish  him  from  the  preceding,  on  Arabian  physician  of 
whom  nothing  is  known.  He  must  certainly  have  lived 
after  Ibn  Wafid  (commonly  called  Albengneflt  or  Aben- 
gueQt),  since  he  quotes  him,  and  as  that  author  died  a.h.  460 
(AD.  1068),  Serapion  may  perhaps  be  plared  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  after  the  Hegira,  or  the  eleventh  after 
Christ  There  remains  a  work  by  him,  'De  Simplicibus 
Medicamentis,'  of  which  there  is  an  Arabic  MS.  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  at  Oxford  (Uri,  'C!atal.  MSS.  Orient.,'  No. 
597),  but  which  has  only  been  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. '  This  is,'  says  Mr.  Adams  (Appendix  to  Barker's 
Lempriere,  Lond.,  1 838),  '  one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  Arabic  medical  literature,  and  contains  a  useful  com- 

Eendium  of  all  the  piost  interesting  information  on  this 
ead  in  the  writings  of  Dioscorides  and  Galen,  with  gome 
additional  remarks  by  himself  and  the  older  Arabic  autho- 
rities ;  the  most  original  part  of  it  is  the  Introduction,  in 
which  he  classifies  substances  according  to  their  medicinal 
properties,  and  gives  an  ingenious  dissertation  on  their  ac- 
tions. On  the  whole,  he  has  made  very  few  additions  to 
the  articles  in  the  Materia  Medica  of  the  Greeks,  and  in- 
deed sometimes  gives  to  his  Grecian  masters  credit  for  the 
discovery  of  certain  medicinal  substances,  for  which  it  would 
rather  appear  that  we  are  indebted  to  his  countrymen. 
Thus,  in  bis  chapter  on  Senna,  he  quotes  Paulus  .Agineta, 
but  seemingly  by  mistake,  for  no  account  of  this  purgative 
is  now  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  latter.  Where  all 
is  mostly  unexceptionable,  and  there  is  nothing  remarkably 

•  TlM  word  Kunnisli  is  thai  explaiurd  in  tha  K^ni :  '  Kunnishit  are  tha 
nota  tnm  vhieh  tha  bmnchaa  ayread  UiemiFlTCa.'  The  naauin^  at  iIm  word 
km  appaait  to  be  *  IXKilt  of  oullaotiooi  of  recipea  and  obMirratuma  which  a 
phy«ioLui  mtkea  durinjc  the  eum»  of  his  pmctice.  At  least  in  the  enuroaration 
«f  th*  works  of  the  diifereDt  phyaieians.  Sjii.iiu  eapecialW.  who  an  mentiuoed 
la  the  work  of  Ibn  tbi  Osaibia.  almoat  ewrx  one  la  aald  to  haTi;  compuasd  > 
KnnD^b,  The  work  la  piolMbly  doiived  ftom  a  Syriac  one  which  means  'to 
•oUaet.'   (Note  lijr  llw  Bar.  Wlluam  Canton,  in  the '  Aaiatis  Joamal,*) 


original,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any  subject  which  is 
handled  in  a  more  interesting  manner  than  the  others.  I 
would  refer  however  to  his  account  of  squills:  he  says  that 
the  Vimtm  tdllitieum  is  given  as  a  laxative  in  fevers,  and 
in  dropsy  as  a  diuretic,  to  remedy  indigestion,  for  jaundice 
and  tormina  of  the  belly,  for  an  old  cough,  asthma,  and 
spitting  of  blood,  and  for  cleansing  the  breast  of  gross  hu- 
mours ;  and  forbids  the  use  of  it  when  there  is  an  ulcer  in  an 
internal  organ.'  There  are  however  abundant  proofs  of  his 
credulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous  in  his  accounts  of  the 
bezoar  (cap.  396,  p.  188,  a.),  diamond  (cap.  391,  p.  167,  b.), 
asphaltus  (cap.  177,  p.  147,  a.),  &o.  'Amber,'  says  he 
(cap.  196,  p.  ISO),  'grows  in  the  sea  like  mushrooms  on 
land.  In  China  there  are  some  persons  solely  engaged  in 
fishing  for  this  substance.  That  whioh  floats  on  the  sea  is 
swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  quickly  causes  its  death.  When 
the  animal's  body  is  opened,  the  best  amber  is  found  near  the 
vertebral  column,  and  the  worst  in  the  stomach.' 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  mentioned  by  Choulant 
('  Handbuch  der  Biicherkunde  fiir  die  Aeltere  Medicin ')  was 
published  at  Milan,  1473,  fol.  in  black  letter,  with  the  title, 
'  Liber  Serapionis  aggregatus  in  Medicinis  Simplicibus,  trans- 
latio  Simonis  Januensis  interprete  Abraham  Judaeo  Tortuo- 
siensi  de  Arabico  in  Latinum.'  The  last  edition  mentioned 
by  him  was  published  at  Venice,  1552,  fol.,  with  the  title, 
'Serapion  de  Simplic.  Medicam.  Historia  Libri  VII.,  Nicol. 
Mutono  interprete.'  It  has  been  often  printed  in  the  same 
volume  with  the  work  of  the  elder  Serapion,  as  for  a  long 
time  they  were  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  same  person. 

SERA'PIS  (2<if)airic)  was  an  Egyptian  divinity.  Among 
the  Greek  writers  who  mention  him,  some  consider  him  to 
be  the  same  with  Osiris;  others  think  that  he  was  the 
same  as  Dionysus,  Pluto,  Ammon,  Zeus,  or  Pan.  (Diod„ 
i.  25  ;  Plut,  De  It.  et  Ot.,  p.  361,  &c.)  The  name  Serapia 
is  probably  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  signified,  according  to 
Plutarch,  'joy' (xoppoirwvij).  Macrobius  (So/.,  L 20)  iden- 
tifies this  god  with  the  sun.  The  impossibility  of  reconciling 
the  accounts  respecting  the  antient  Egyptian  Serapis  ana 
those  respecting  a  divinity  of  the  same  name  whose  worship 
became  very  general  at  a  later  period,  has  led  Jablonsky 
{Pantheon,  vol.  L)  to  distinguish  two  gods  of  the  name  of 
Serapis,  an  antient  and  a  more  recent  one.'  The  antient  Se- 
rapis, according  to  him,  represents  the  sun  in  the  winter 
signs  of  the  zodiac ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  god  of  the 
swelling  Nile,  and  as  such  he  bore  a  calatbus  on  his  head 
to  indicate  the  rich  harvest  produced  by  the  fertilising  in- 
undation of  the  Nile.  He  had  temples  (Serapeia)  in  several 
parts  of  Egypt ;  the  most  antient  was  that  of  Memphis,  but 
others  were  erected  at  Thebes  and  Alexandria.  The  form 
in  which  the  god  was  represented  is  described  by  Macrobiua. 

The  worship  of  the  more  recent  Serapis  was  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Egypt  from  Sinope  in  the  reign  ot 
the  first  Ptolemeeus  (Plut,  De  I*,  et  Ot.;  Tacit,  Hitt.. 
iv.  84);  it  was  adopted  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  as 
at  Athens  (Paus.,  i.  18,  4),  at  Copsa  in  Bosotia,  and 
at  Syracuse.  (Cic, «.  Verr.,  ii.  66.)  When  a  regular  in- 
tercourse between  Egypt  and  Rome  became  established, 
some  private  Romans  erected  altars  to  Serapis  and  other 
Egyptian  deities.  But  in  58  B.C.  the  Roman  senate  forbade 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  and  ordered  their  altars 
and  temples  to  be  demolished.  (Dion  Cass.,  x1.  47.)  The 
people  however  seem  to  have  been  so  much  taken  with  the 
Egyptian  gods,  that  the  command  of  the  senate  vras  inef- 
fectual, and  new  temples  were  soon  erected,  so  that  in  the 
year  50  B.C.  the  senate  issued  a  second  decree  that  the  tem- 
ples should  be  demolished.  (Diod  Cass.,  xliL  26 ;  Val. 
Max.,  i.  3,  3.)  But  in  43  b.c.  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
allow  the  building  of  a  new  temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis  in 
the  Circus  Flaminius  (Dion  Cass.,  xlvii.  IS) ;  and  hence- 
forth their  worship  remained  unmolested.  This  temple  was 
magnificently  adorned  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 
(Lamprid.,  Al.  Sev.,  26.)  Serapis  was  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  the  god  of  the  healing  art  and  he.was  supposed 
to  core  sick  persons  if  they  passed  a  night  in  his  temple. 
(Cic,  De  Divin.,  ii.  59 ;  Varro.  Piragm.,  p.  276,  Bip.)  The 
head  of  Serapis  is  represented  in  many  antient  works  of  art; 
his  features  are  peculiarly  mild  and  soft,  but  are  expressive 
of  a  mysterious  reserve.  On  the  Egyptian  monuments  ne 
figure  has  yet  been  discovered  which  might  with  certainty 
be  regarded  as  a  representation  of  Serapis.  At  Alexandria 
the  worship  of  Serapis  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Theo> 
dosius  the  Great,  by  the  arnhbithoo  Theonhiliia., ,  j(Suidaa. 
t.v.  lUifa»t.)  Digitized  byVjGTOgH^ 
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SERCQ,  or  SERK.  [GnBRNsrr.] 

SERENADE,  a  word  adopted  from  the  French  iMnade, 
which  is  derived  from  the  Italian  and  Spanish  lerenata,  a 
term  formed  from  the  Latin  tgrenm,  clear,  serene.  A  sere- 
nade is  properly  music  performed  in  the  open  air  on  a 
serene  night,  but  is  generally  restricted  to  a  musical  per- 
formance given  at  night  by  a  lover  to  his  mistress  under  her 
vindow.  The  giving'  of  serenades  is  little  practised  except 
by  the  Spanish  and  Italians,  who  generally  on  these  ocoar 
■tons  use  the  guitar  as  an  aoeompaniment  to  their  songs. 

SERE'NUS,  AULUS  SEFTIMIUS.  a  Roman  poet. 
Some  of  the  antients  call  him  merely  Serenus,  and  others 
merely  Septimius ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  has  been 
inferred  by  some  modem  scholars  that  these  two  names  be- 
long to  two  individuals  (Wernsdorf,  Poet.  Lot.  Min.,  ii.,  p. 
247,  &c) ;  but  Marius  Victorinus,  Terentianus  Maurus,  and 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  frequently  call  him  by  his  two  names, 
Septimius  Serenus,  and  therefore  decide  the  question.  He 
was  a  contemporary  of  Terentianus  Maurus  and  of  Martial 
{Epigr.,  i.  87),  and  must  oonsequently  have  lived  in  or 
shortly  after  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  Some  modern 
scholars  have  supposed  that  the  fifth  poem  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Sylvae  of  Statius  is  addressea  to  Septimius  Serenus, 
as  all  that  is  mentioned  of  the  person  addressed  in  that  poem 
appears  to  be  just  what  might  be  expected  in  a  poet  like 
Serenus.  But  the  MS.  reading  in  Statius  is  not  Serenus,  but 
Severus;  and  consequently  the  whole  biography  of  Serenus, 
which  has  been  mane  up  out  of  that  poem,  is  uncertain  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  only  thing  we  know  of  him  is,  that 
be  was  an  extreme  admirer  of  country  life ;  for  it  is  the  country 
with  all  its  charms  that  forms  the  eubiect  of  his  poems,  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  '  Opusoula  Ruralia.'  Of 
these  poems  only  a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved  by 
the  antient  grammarians.  They  are  however  sufiScient  to 
show  that  Serenus  was  a  lyric  poet  of  very  great  talents. 
The  puem  called  '  Moretum,'  which  has  frequently  been 
printed  together  with  the  works  of  Virgil,  is  ascribed  by 
Wernsdorf  to  Serenna;  and  '  Copa,'  anotllfer  work  of  the 
same  kind,  has  likewise  been  attributed  to  Serenus  by  some 
modern  scholars.  Terentianus  Maurus  (De  Metrit,  p.  2423, 
Putsch.)  mentions  another  poem  of  Serenus,  which  is  called 
'  Falisca,'  and  which  probably  contained  a  description  of  the 
countrj-  life  in  the  district  of  the  Faliseans.  In  this  poem 
he  used  a  peculiar  kind  of  verse,  consisting  of  three  dactyls 
and  one  pyrrhic;  and  this  metre  is  by  Terentianus  called 
wmtrum  Pilucum,  and  the  poet  himself  Faliscus. 

Compare  the  Essay  of  Wernsdorf  on  Serenus,  in  his  •  net. 
Lat.  Minore*,'  ii.,  p.  247,  &c. ;  and  the  collection  of  frag- 
ments, including  the  '  Moretum'  and  the  *  Copa,'  in  the  same 
vol.,  p.  264-298. 

SERENUS  SAMO^ICUS  (QUINTUS),  sometimes 
called  Sammoniccs  Sxrknus,  the  name  of  two  persons, 
father  and  son,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian sera.  The  father  wrote  a  number  of  works  in  verse, 
which  Geta  and  Alexander  Severus  read  with  pleasure 
(Spartian,  Vit.  Ant.  Get.,  p.  136,  ed.  Paris,  4to.,  1603; 
Lamprid.,  Vita  Sever.,  p.  186);  but  he  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Caraealla.  (Spartian.,  Fit.  Careuiall.,  p.  128. 
Compare  Cassub.,  in  Sertpt.  Hitt.  Aug.,  p.  290,  428.) 
The  son  was  tutor  to  the  younger  Grordian,  to  whom  he 
left  in  legacy  bis  fathers  rich  library,  consisting  of 
sixty-twe  thousand  volumes.  (Jul.  Cspitolin.,  Vit.  Gor- 
dian.  II.,  p.  23S.)  We  have  no  means  of  deciding  which 
of  the  two  is  the  author  of  the  Latin  poem  that  we  pos- 
sess under  this  name,  entitled  <  De  Medicina  Prs- 
cepta  Saluberrima;'  for  while  the  more  antient  writers 
ascribe  it  to  the  father,  the  more  modem  (e.g.  Morgagni 
and  Ackermann)  consider  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  son.  It 
consists  of  eleven  hundred  and  fifteen  hexameter  lines,  di- 
vided into  sixty-flve  chapters,  which  treat  of  various  diseases, 
with  their  remedies.  Now  and  then,  but  very  rarely  (says 
Sprengel),  does  Serenus  show  that  be  had  rellected  on  the 
nature  and  more  remote  causes  of  diseases,  as  for  example 
wben  he  attributes  dropsy  to  obstructions  of  the  spleen 
and  liver  (cap.  27,  v.  498).  He  sometimes  gives  sound  ad- 
vice upon  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  even  gives  his 
opinion  against  the  incantations  employed  in  the  cure  of 
fevers  (cap.  51,  v.  938).  Notwithstanding  this,  he  every- 
where shows  himself  a  xealous  d'jfender  of  the  prejudices  of 
his  time ;  he  affects  a  particular  veneration  for  the  numbers 
three,  seven,  and  nine,  and  recommeuds  the  use  of  magical 
characlera.     For  the  eure  of  the  speeies  of  intermittent 


fisver  called  ^/arpiralet,  or  double  tertian,  he  recommends 
the  use  of  the  famous  Abracadabra,  of  which  he  gives  the 
following  description  (cap.  52,  v.  944,  et  seq.) : — 

*  Inuribit  ehuta,  qaod  dlcltar  AnuoAPtik*. 
Sspiiu:  et  lubiei  rrpMli,  wd  detnhe  ■ummB, 
£t  majiii  it^ue  magU  dt.*tot  eltfmeatx  fijturtt 
KiDXilla,  quB  wmper  npiei.  rt  CDlen  tgcm. 
Donee  io  aDi.'ustani  redifi'ittir  Ut^im  ooDttm.   g 
Hii  lino  nexif  oolium  rt^imire  mementa* 

thus  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  in  this  manner;— 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA' 

A  B  R  A  C  A  D 

A  B  R  A  C  A 

A  B  R  A  C 

A  B  R  A 

A  B  R 

A  B 

A 

For  further  information  respecting  this  magical  word, 
see  Du  Canee,  Glotiar.  Med.  et  Inf.  Latin.,  ed.  Paris,  1840; 
Hofmann,  Lex.  Univ. ;  Sprengel,  Hitt.  de  la  Med.,  torn.  ii.. 
p.  147;  C.  Sieph.,  Diet.  Hist.,  &c.,  p.  8.  ediu  N.  Lloyd; 
Ger.  Jo.  Voss.,  Op.,  t.  5,  p.  24. 

The  firstedition  of  the  Poem  of  Serenus,  according  to  Cbou- 
lant  (Handbuch,  <^.),  was  printed  «in<A)coe<anfio,  in4to..or 
large  8vo.,  at  Milan,  in  black  letter,  before  the  year  1484.  This 
edition  is  very  scarce,  and  is  said  by  Panzer  {AtauU.  7\fpogr„ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  555)  to  have  been  printed  at  Rome.  The  next  edi- 
tion (containing  also  Rhemnius  Fannius, '  De  Ponderibuset 
Mensuris')  is  that  of  Leipzig,  1515,  4to. ;  the  two  best  are 
that  by  Keuchenius,Amstel.,  1662, 8vo.  (reprinted  1 706, 8vo.); 
and  that  by  Ackermann,  Lips.,  1 786,  8vo.  The  poem  has 
also  been  frequently  printed  with  CeUus,  and  is  contained 
in  several  collections  of  medical  works,  e.g.  the  Aldine,\o- 
neU,  1547,  fol. ;  that  of  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1567,  fol.;  and 
that  of  Rivinus,  Lips.,  1754,  8vo. :  it  is  also  inserted  with 
copious  notes  in  P.  Burmann's  '  Poeles  Latini  Minores,* 
Leid.,  1731,  4to.  Much  historical  and  critical  information 
is  to  be  fbund  in  *  J.  Bapt.  Morgagni  EpistolBB  in  Serenum 
Samonicum,'  Patav.,  1721, 8vo.,  which  are  reprinted  in  seve- 
ral editions  of  (^Isus,  and  also  in  '  Morgagni  Opuscula  Mis- 
cellanea,' Venet,  1 763,  fol.  See  also  C.  G.  Gruner,  *  Varies 
Lectiones  in  Q.  Serenum  Samonicum,  e  Codice  Vratisla- 
viensi  decerpte,' Jens,  1782, 4tp.,pp-  32;  and  C.G.  Gruner, 
'Var.  Lect.  in  Q.  Ser.  Sam.,  ex  Nicol.  Marescalci  Encbiridio 
excerplae,'  Jeiiee,  1803,  4to. 

8ERGELL,  JOHANN  TOBIAS,  a  Swedish  artist,  en- 
titled to  a  high  rank  among  the  sculptors  of  the  last  and 
present  century,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  September  8, 1740. 
He  was  originally  apprenticed  as  a  stonemason,  and  was 
employed  among  the  workmen  at  the  time  the  royal  palace 
was  building,  when  his  diligence  and  intelligence  attracted 
the  notice  of  L'Arch^vSque,  a  French  sculptor,  who  took 
him  to  Paris  as  his  pupil  in  1756.  While  in  that  capital, 
he  assisted  his  master  in  modelling  the  statues  of  Gustavua 
Vasa  andGustavus  Adolphus;  and  in  1767  he  obtained  a 
travelling  pension,  and  visited  Rome,  where  be  continued 
for  about  ten  years.  On  L'Arcb^vSquu's  death  in  1778, 
Gustavus  HI.  bestowed  on  him  the  appointment  and  pen- 
sion which  had  been  enjoyed  by  that  artist,  and  afterwards 
took  him  with  him  in  his  journey  to  Italy  in  1784.  One  of 
his  earliest  works  of  note  was  his  statue  of  Othryades, 
whieh  obtained  his  reception  into  the  Academic  des  Beaux 
Arts  at  Paris,  a  masterly  performance,  now  in  the  royal 
museum  at  Stockholm.  Among  his  other  single  statues, 
the  most  celebrated  are— Diomedes  carrying  off  the  Palla- 
dium (now  in  possession  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury');  a 
Venus  Callipyga  (in  the  palace  at  Stockholm) ;  Ceres  with 
a  torch  in  her  hand  seeking  Proserpine ;  a  Nymph  rising 
from  a  bath ;  and  a  Faun,  which  last  is  esteemed  his  chef 
d'oBuvre  in  his  works  of  this  class,  so  masterly  is  the  expres- 
sion he  has  thrown  into  this  figure.  His  principal  groups 
are — Psyche  bending  over  Cupid  with  her  lamp;  Oxen" 
sljerna  dictating  the  exploits  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to 
the  Muse  of  History ;  and  Mars  and  Venus.    Among  his 
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work!  in  bronze  are  a  colosul  statue  ol  Ghistavua  III., 
eleven  feet  high ;  and  the  monument  to  Des  Carteii  exe- 
cuted at  the  command  of  that  monaroh  for  the  Adelph' 
Frederik's  church  at  Stockholm.  The  same  church  lUso 
contains  what  it  univeraatly  allowed  to  be  not  only  Sergell's 
master-piece,  but  one  of  the  moet  sublime  and  admirable 
productions  of  modern  sculpture,  namely,  the  large  baa- 
relief  over  the  altar  representing  the  Resurrection.  The 
figure  of  Christ  rising  from  the  tomb  is  beyond  all  praise — 
it  is  superhuman  and  truly  celestial.  The  sole  drawback  on 
the  spectator's  admiration  at  contemplating  it  is  that  so  ex- 
quisite a  }ferfbrmance  should  be  only  modelled,  Instead  of 
being  executed  in  marble.  Among  a  variety  of  other  works, 
including  several  busts  of  distinguished  persons,  the  poets 
Bellman  and.Kellgren,  &c.,  may  be  mentioned  the  mauso- 
leum to  Linnaeus  in  the  cathedral  of  Upsala. 

After  suffering  from  severe  attacks  of  the  gout,  and  also 
from  continued  lowness  of  spirits  and  despondency,  Sergell 
died  at  Stockholm,  February  26th,  1814.  He  was  never 
married,  consequently  left  no  offspring,  at  least  not  legiti- 
mate :  although  Madame  d'Ehrenstrom  speaks  of  his  son 
'  M.  Gustave  de  Sergell ;'  but  he  left  a  successor  to  bis 
talents  and  his  fame  in  his  pupil  Bystrom,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  sculptors  now  living. 

SE'RGIUS  I.,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  succeeded  Conon  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  a.i>.  6S7.  Two  candidates  for  the  see,  a  priest 
called  Theodore  find  also  the  arohdeaeon  Paschal,  each  of 
whom  had  numerous  partisans,  were  on  the  point  of  coming 
to  blows,  when  the  principal  oitUeni  and  offlcera  of  the  nr- 
rison,  in  order  to  avoid  a  tumult,  proposed  to  elect  Sergius, 
who  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  piety  atid  learning.  The 
proposal  being  adopted  by  many  of  the  clergy,  Sergius, 
escorted  by  a  numerous  retinue,  was  taken  to  the  Laterati 
church,  the  doors  of  which  were  broken  open,  and  those  of 
the  opposite  or  Theodore's  faction,  who  had  fortified  them- 
selves in  it,  being  driven  out,  Serjfius  was  chaired,  and 
Theodore  was  one  of  the  first  to  salute  him  at  pontiff.  Pas- 
ehal  did  the  same  afterwards,  being  forced  to  it  by  the  mul' 
titude.  Before  Couon's  death,  Paschal  had  promised  a  sum 
of  money  to  the  Bxarch  of  Ravenna,  who,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  ByMntiue  emperor  in  Italy,  had  the  right  of 
giving  or  withholding  his  sanction  to  the  election,  and  the 
money  had  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  oon'' 
sent.  The  Exarch  John  came  to  Rome,  and  finding  that 
Sergius  had  been  elected  by  the  majority,  requested  him  to 
pay  him  what  Paschal  had  promised,  and  upon  Sergius  de-> 
murring,  the  Exarch  took  several  valuables  from  the  church 
of  St.  Peter.  Paschal  was  accused  of  sorcery,  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  be  degraded  and  confined  in  a  monBitei7, 
where  he  died.  Otie  of  the  first  transactions  of  Sergius  was 
to  baptize  Cedwalla,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  had 
come  to  R($me  for  that  purpose.  He  also  contributed  to  the 
diffusion  df  Christianity  in  Saxony  and  other  countries  by 
means  of  missionaries.  In  791  the  emperor  Justinian  II. 
assembled  a  general  council  at  Constantinople,  which  being 
held  in  a  hall  of  the  palace  which  was  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  '  trulleum,'  has  been  styled  '  Concilium  in  TruUo.' 
It  has  also  been  called  Quini-textum,  as  being  supplemeU' 
tary  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  cacuroenio  councils,  which  had 
published  no  canons  of  discipline  or  religious  cetemonies. 
The  council 'iti  truUo' was  purposely  assembled  to  supply 
this  deficiency ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  were  present 
at  it,  atid  it  passed  more  than  one  hundred  canons  on 
matten  of  discipline  and  ceremonies,  six  of  which  being  in 
opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  Western  or  Roman  church, 
tlie  council  was  not  approved  of  by  Sergius,  although  his 
legate  Who  attended  the  council  had  concurred  in  it.  One 
of  these  canons  enacted  that  married  candidates  for  the 
priosihood  might  retain  their  wives  after  their  ordination. 
There  were  also  some  points  of  dogma  concerning  the  two 
natures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  whieh  the  council 
and  the  p^e  did  not  agree.  Justinian,  irritated  at  the  op- 
position of  Sergius,  sent  Zacharias,  his  protospatarius,  or 
geDerjtl-ih-chie(  to  Rome  with  orders  to  arrest  Sergius  and 
bring  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  But  the  garrison  of 
the  Exareh  at  Rome  took  the  pope's  part,  andZacEarias  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  pope's  apartments,  from  whence 
he  was  sent  back  safely  to  Greece.  A  revolution,  headed 
by  Leontius,  one  of  his  generals,  took  place  at  Constan- 
tinople soon  after,  when  Justinian  was  seiied,  mutilated, 
and  banished  to  the  Crimea,  a.d.  69S.  Leontius  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime,  for  he  was  seited  himsdf, 
and  mutiiatad  by  Tiberius  Apsimerua,  who  beeame  •mperor, 


and  allowed  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  pope  to  remain 
undisturbed.  Sergiua  ocOupied  himself  in  restoring  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  which  had  been  greatly  dilapidated. 
He  died  a.d.  701,  and  was  suoeeaded  by  John  VI. 

SERGIUS  U.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  to  succeed 
Gregory  IV.,  a>ix  844,  and  was  oonsaorated  without  waiting 
for  uie  approbation  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  who  sent  his 
son  and  colleague  Louis  into  Italy  with  an  army.  Louis 
oame  to  Rome,  where  he  was  leoeived  by  the  pope  and  clergy 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy.  The 
soldiers  of  Louis  however  committed  great  devastation  in 
the  surrounding  country  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  but 
the  pope  at  last  induced  Louis  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  the 
north.  Soon  after  the  Saracens  from  Africa  came  up  the 
Tiber  and  ravaged  the  country,  plundering  the  churches  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were  outside  of  the  walls,  but 
they  could  not  enter  Rome,  lliey  then  proceeded  by  the 
Via  Appia  to  Fondi,  Which  they  sacked.  Sergius  died  aj>. 
847. 

SERGIUS  IIL  was  elected  a.d.  S04,  by  the  Tuscan  party. 
OS  it  was  called,  because  it  was  headed  by  Adelbert,  marquis 
of  Tuscany,  and  of  which  two  Roman  ladies  of  licentioiu 
character,  Marozia  and  her  mother  Theodora,  were  the  moat 
influential  leaders.  They  had  deposed  and  imprisoned  Chris- 
topher, who  had  imprisoned  the  preceding  pope  Leo  V>, 
and  had  forced  him  to  resign  his  see  to  him.  Sergius  had 
had  a  son  by  Marosia,  who  was  afterwards  pope  by  the  iianM 
of  John  X.  Sergius  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some 
abilities;  his  oharaeter  has  been  variously  represented  by 
different  writers.  The  history  of  Italy,  and  especially  of 
Rome,  during  the  tenth  century,  is  extremely  obscure, 
though  it  is  evident  by  all  concurrent  testimonies  that  it  was 
a  most  profligate  age.  Sergiua  died  in  913,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Anastasius  IV. 

SERGIUS  IV.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Johc 
XVIII.  in  1009.  He  encouraged  the  princes  of  Italy  to 
unite  in  order  to  drive  away  the  Saracens,  who  had  occupied 
several  parts  of  the  peninsula.  It  Was  in  his  time  that  the 
Normans  began  to  muster  in  South  Italy.  Sergiiu  died  in 
1012,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Benedict  VIIL 

SERIA'NA,  an  entirely  tropical  South  Atnerican  and 
West  Indian  genus  of  the  natural  (kmily  Sapindacese. 
named  by  Schumacher  after  Serjeant,  a  French  friar  and 
botanist,  but  the  genus  is  also  and  more  commonly  written 
Serjania.  It  is  characterised  by  having  four  to  five  sepals. 
Petals  four,  each  furnished  with  a  Scale  above  the  base, 
those  of  the  lower  petals  ending  in  an  inflexed  appendage. 
Glands  2  to  4,  on  the  disc.  Stamens  8 ;  style  trifid ;  capsule 
3-wioged,  or  composed  of  3  carpels  adnata  to  the  Aliform 
axis.  Carpels  1-celled,  1-seeded.  The  species  consist  of 
climbing  or  twining  shrubs  with  tendrils,  and  the  flowers 
white,  arranged  in  racemes.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  the  possession  of  very  poisonous  properties.  S.  triternata 
is  acrid  and  narcotic,  and  employed  for  the  purpose  of  stu- 
pifyine  fish. 

SERIES.  The  mathematical  meaning  of  the  word  series 
is,  a  set  of  terms,  finite  or  infinite  in  number,  connected  to- 
gether by  addition  or  subtraction,  and  formed  upon  some 
distinct  law.  If  it  had  beei)  the  plan  of  this  work  to  write 
treatises  on  the  various  branches  of  pure  mathematics,  the 
present  article  would  have  been  brief^  and  abounding  in 
references  to  the  articles  on  algebra  and  the  differential  cal- 
culus, the  most  important  results  of  which  are  expressed  in 
Series ;  but  in  a  work  which,  without  entering  into  such 
full  detail,  professes  to  furnish  references  to  the  moet  im- 
portant detached  doctrines  of  the  exact  sciences,  the  present 
article  must  extend  to  some  length. 

Series  may  be  either  finite  or  infinite  in  the  number  of 
their  terms.  As  to  finite  series,  such  for  instance  as  ' » 
terms  of  1  -f  S  4-  3  -|- '  the  only  question  of  impor- 
tance which  generally  arises  with  respect  to  them  is,  how 
to  express  the  sum  as  a  function  of  the  indefinite  number 
of  terms,  «>  On  this  point  we  refer  to  the  articles  Ims- 
oKATioir,  FiNiTS,  and  SuMiiATioiri  it  is  with  the  doctrine 
of  infinite  series  that  the  mathematician  is  more  particularly 
concerned  in  the  present  article.  Again,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  differential  caleulus  is  applied  to  the  develop- 
ment of  functions  in  series,  we  refer  to  Taylos's  Thborbk. 
•A  series  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms  may  be  either 
purely  numerie&l,  as  l-)-2-fS-l-4-f.....,in  which  tarn 
symbol  +  . . .,  or  +,  fitc,  means  that  the  aeries  is  to  be 
carried  on  for  over,  the  law  of  fiirmation  of  the  written  terms 
being  continued  through  all  the  unwritten  onas ;  or  it  vomj 
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•oiktaiB  Utonl  axpreMiau  with  m  obviow  hw  ^fonBttioa,  j 
u  in  14-  S«  -f  3s*  + . . . .    A  aeries  of  the  Utter  clan 
im  T«daoad  to  on*  of  tb«  former  u  mob  u  any  definite  value 
la  given  te  the  letlera  it  oontaiiu. 

An  infinite  series  may  be  either  ooBTergent  or  diveigegti 
as  ffiiplained  in  the  article  CoNTXRaxNT.  The  various  testa 
there  explained  will  perhaps  serve  to  settle  thia  peiiit  aa  to 
the  greater  namber  of  series  actoall*  employed ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing (•  DifEl  Calc.,'  Lib.  qf  Ui^  KnovL,  pp.  93S,  8S6  ( 
wa  shall  refer  to  thia  work  in  the  aaquel  under  the  letters 
D.  C.)  will  leave  no  doubtful  case,  though  ita  appliwtioB 
mav  aometiraea  be  troublesome. 

Xet^bethea^thtermofaseries  ^\-\-i^2  +  i^S  + ,,,. 

(tbua  «*~^  is  the  <rth  term  of  1  +a  +  tf +  ....',  xa'~^  of 
1  +2o  +  3(^  +  ....  ).  and  let  P„  =  -  a:^'*  : +af, +'» 
being  the  differential  coefiBcient  of  ^x.  Let  a,  be  the  limit 
of  Po  when  x  increases  without  limit ;  then  if  a,  be  greater 
than  1,  the  series  is  convergent;  if  a,  be  less  than  1  (nega- 
tive quantity  included),  divergent ;  If  a  i,  doubtful. 

In  the  doubtful  case  of  the  preoeding,  let  P,  =  log  x 
(P.—  1),  and  let  a,  he  its  limit  whenx  increasea  without 
limit.  Then  if  a^  be  >1,  the  series  i*  convergent;  if  <1, 
divergent ;  if  =  I,  doubtful.  In  this  doubtful  case  examine 
P.=log  log  «(?!-!),  if  which  let  the  limit  be  a,,  Then 
if  a,  >  1.  the  aeries  is  convergent ;  if  <I,  divergent ;  if  ^  1 , 
doubtful  i  and  ao  on.    In  bnef,  take  the  set  of  quantities 

P.  SB  -  » 1^,  P,  =  log  <t(P,  -  I),  P,  =s  log  log c (P,  r.  1) 

P,  =  log  log  log  X  (P,  —  1),  &C.  &e. ; 
make  x  infioile;  then,  according  as  the  first  of  these  which 
differs  from  unity  is  greater  than  or  less  than  unity,  the 
series  is  convergent  or  divergent.  If  it  be  more  convenient 
to  write  1  :  ^x,  instead  of  ^x  for  the  xth  term  of  the  series, 
then  P*  must  be  x^'x  :  ipx,  instead  of  ^x^'x  '•  ^x.  Nor 
need  ifix  be  the  xth  term ;  it  may  stand  for  the  (x  +  '>)th 
term,  n  being  constant.    For  example,  let  the  series  be 

(log  1)'  1"^  +  (log  2)'  2"*  -I-  aog  3)*  3"^  + . . . . :   we  have 
here 


fX' 


(legx)* 


i/x       ""  logos' 


When  X  is  infinite,  P,  =  6 ;  so  that  the  series  is  convergent 
when  b  ^1,  and  divergent  when  6  <  1,  but  doubtful  when 
6=1.  In  this  last  case  P,  is  easily  seen  to  be  —  a ;  whence 
the  series  is  convergent  if  a  be  negative,  and  numerically 
>1 ;  and  divergent  when  numerically  <  1.  But  when 
a=  —  1,  we  have  P,  =  log  logx  X  0  =  0  in  all  cases ;  and  0 
being  <  1,  the  seriea  ia  then  divergent.  Thua  the  first  three 
of  the  following  series  are  convergent,  and  all  the  rest  diver- 
gent. 


S 


(logx)"    -rtog«)"»  „(h>gc) 


Vac* 


S 


Uf/X^i 


S 


Vx> 


8 


1 


X  (log  as)' 

1  1 


V«.(logx) 

By  the  symbol  S^x  is  meant  the  series  ^z+^(x-|-l)+ 
^x+2)+- ... ;  but  when  a  number  is  written  beneath  S, 
as  in  8»  it  indicates  the  value  of  x  in  the  flrat  term  of  the 

leries.  Thus  S^x  stands  for  4+5-|-6-f- S.log  X  stands 

for  log  a-^log(a-l-1)-|- ....  Some  such  abbreviation  is  most 
vant^  in  an  artiele  of  reference,  in  which  oompression  is 
desirable;  but  the  student  should  write  his  series  at  more 
length  until  he  is  well  accustomed  to  them.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  pieoeding  series  will  make  it  appear  singular 
that  the  first  three  ab>nld  be  convergent,  and  the  last  three 
divergent;  but  so  it  is,  beyond  all  question. 

A  divergent  series  is,  arithmetically  speaking,  infinite; 
that  is,  the  quantity  acquired  hy  aumming  its  terms  may  be 
made  greater  than  any  quantity  agreed  on  at  the  beginning 
of  the  process.  Such  is  evidently  the  case  >#ith  l-|-2-(-4-f 
....,  orS*2'.  Nevertheless,  aa  every  algebraist  knows, 
such  series  are  frequently  used  as  the  rgoretentative*  of 
finite  quantititi.  It  was  usual  to  admit  such  series  without 
hesitation ;  but  of  late  years  many  of  the  continental  mathe- 
maiieiaos  have  declared  against  divergent  series  altogether, 
and  bare  asserted  instances  in  which  the  use  of  them  leads 
to  fiilse  results.  Those  of  a  eontrary  opinion  have  replied  to 
tbe  instaneM,  and  have  argued  from  general  principles  in 
broor  of  yvtainiDg  divergent  aerie*.    Our  own  opinion  is, 


that  tn«  instances  have  aiiien  from  a  misunderstaodiDg  oi 
misuse  of  the  series  employed,  though  sufficient  to  snow 
that  divergent  series  should  be  very  carefully  handled ;  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  no  perfectly  general  and  indisputa- 
ble right  to  the  use  of  these  series  has  been  established 
<i  priori.  They  always  lead  to  true  results  when  properly 
used,  but  no  demonstration  has  been  given  that  they  must 
always  do  so. 

Before  however  we  proceed  to  reason  upon  them,  we  must 
distinctly  understand  what  we  mean  by  an  infinite  series. 
Some  persons  cannot  imagine  an  infinite  series,  except  by 
means  of  successions  of  finite  terms:  thus  they  have  no 
ether  idea  of  l+a-f-4+8+. . .,  except  as  something  of 
which  the  coEception  is  a  pure  result  oi  the  successive  con- 
sideration of  1,  14-2  1-1-2-^4,  1+2+4+8,  &c.  If  they 
can.  get  m  furtLei  u>an  this,  that  is,  if  at  no  stage  of  their 
contemplation  can  they  treat  1+3 +4  +  ...  as  anything 
more  than  carried  to  some  enormous  number  of  terms,  with 
a  right  to  carry  it  further;  we  can  then  concede  te  them  the 
right  to  object,  in  tbe  manner  described,  to  the  use  of  a  di- 
vergent aeries,  though  we  think  it  possible  that  even  in  this 
case  an  answer  might  be  given  to  the  objection.  But  if 
there  be  any  who  can  witii  »«  carrv  their  notions  farther, 
and  treat  the  series  as  abiolutely  endlett,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  are  obliged  to  conceive  time  and  space  to  be  ah- 
solately  endless,  looking  upon  the  result  not  as  to  its 
arithmetical  vcdue,  but  as  to  its  algebraical  form  and  capa- 
bility of  being  the  object  of  algebraical  operations — we  then 
think  that  we  have  tliose  with  whom  the  question  of  diver- 

Seut  seriea  can  be  argued  on  something  like  a  basis  of 
emonstration.  They  may  arrive  at  the  final  idea  by  means 
of  tbe  successions  which  the  first  class  of  thinkers  say  mutt 
end  lometohere ;  but  they  answer,  that  this  is  no  more  true 
than  that  space  must  ena  somewhere :  if  it  be  granted  that 
we  are  capable  of  conceiving  a  straight  line  extended  with- 
out limit,  with  equal  parts  set  off  throughout  its  total  infinite 
length,  it  must  equally  be  granted  that  we  might  auppose 
one  term  of  a  series  written  at  each  and  every  point  of  sub- 
division. To  this  issue  the  question  might  be  brought, 
namely,  the  alternative  of  allowing  the  conception  of  the 
infinite  series,  or  of  denying  that  of  the  infinite  straight 
line.  And  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  eonsiderations  by 
which  we  limited  the  use  of  the  word  Infiicitb  in  that  arti- 
cle do  not  apply  here,  for  we  are  not  reasoning  upon  any 
supposed*  attainment  of  the  other  end  of  the  straight  line, 
but  upon  ideas  derived  from  a  process  of  successions  ear- 
ned on  during  such  attempt  as  we  can  make  in  our  thoughts 
towards  that  attainment. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  now  consider  the  series 
I+a+a*+a*+  .  ..ad  infinitum,  the  last  words  being  used 
strictly  in  the  above  sense,  without  reference  to  any  parti- 
cular value  of  a,  and  only  as  an  object  of  algebraical  opera- 
tion. To  what  finite  function  of  a  is  this  an  algebraical 
equivalent  in  all  matters  of  operation  ?  Let  us  consider  first 
merely  results  of  operation,  without  any  questldn  as  to  whether 
the  series  operated  on  have  values  or  not,  or  whether  ex- 
pressions which  appear  to  be  the  same  as  far  as  operationa 
are  concerned,  are  to  be  the  same  in  value  or  not,  when  any 
•difficulty  arises  as  the  value  of  either.  We  assume  those 
five  rules  of  operation  and  their  consequences,  oo  whieh 
[Operation]  the  technical  part  of  algebra  is  founded.  If 
we  then  call  the  preceding  series  P,  we  find  that  P  and  I  + 
oP  are  the  same  aeries.  If  then  P=?  I  +aP,  we  find  P=  1  : 
(1— a),  a  result  which  is  certainly  not  true  m  any  arithine- 
tical  point  of  view,  when  a  >  1 ;  for  in  such  a  case  tbe  seriea 
is  infinite,  and  the  finite  expression  negative.  Leaving  this, 
let  i)s  assume,  for  trial,  if  the  reader  pleases,  tbe  equation 
I:  (1  — «)«:  S.a' ;  in  this  change  a  into  1 :  a,  and  add,  which 


gives 


rb  +  iZT  *  »  +  S.«'+  »+  8i«" 


or  1  +  S|  ia'^iT')  =  0,  a  result  which  is  again  nerfeotly 
incongruous  in  an  arithmetical  point  of  view.  At  tall  length 
it  is 

l+a  +  -j+a»+^+,...=!0 
To  test  this  curious  result,  by  operations  merely,  call  it 

•  Indcad  It  It  only  t  phnuokigial  aUainmcDt  ofinlnlto  ini«iiltod«  vhioh 
!■  lued  In  the  article  cited  t  when  we  aaj/  that  a  ^  Mf  s  be  lufinlte,  va  meaS 
thataaad  Saner  com  Io  ffnmib  neh  other  ••  kmiattlM^tif  ff^cia- 
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^  and  muUiply  A  +  Ba  +  Co^  +  . . . .  by  it*,  the  lesnlt, 
by  common  rules,  will  be  found  to  be 

(A  +  B+  C+ )^a  =  (A  +  Ba+....)^; 

a  result  which  agrees  perfectly  with  (^a  =:  0,  and  with  no 
other  supposition  whatsoever. 

A  great  many  other  instances  might  be  given,  in  which 
the  use  of  ^a  =  0  makes  sense,  so  to  speak,  of  results  in 
the  formation  of  which  tf>a  has  been  used.  And  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  divergent  series  are  found  to  make  sense, 
in  the  same  manner,  of  almost  every  result  in  the  formation 
of  which  they  are  used ;  and  also  that  when  such  results 
happen  thelnselves  to  be  free  of  divergency,  there  is  very 
rarely  any  distinction,  as  to  either  truth  or  clearness,  be- 
tween them  and  the  results  of  ordinary  algebra ;  insomuch 
that  the  objection  of  those  who  would  avoid  .them  altogether, 
as  usually  stated,  amounts,  so  far  as  operations  are  concerned, 
to  the  assertion  that  they  sometimet  give  false  results. 

If  we  then  compare  the  position  in  which  we  stand  with 
lespeet  to  divergent  series,  with  that  in  which  we  stood  a 
few  years  ago  with  respect  to  impossible  quantities,  we  shall 
find  •  perfect  similarity.  The  divergent  series,  that  is,  the 
equality  between  it  and  a  finite  expression,  is  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible in  an  arithmetical  point  of  view ;  and  so  was  the 
impossible  quantity.  The  use  of  divergent  series  has  been 
admitted,  by  one  on  one  explanation,  and  by  another  on_  an- 
other, almost  ever  since  the  commencement  of  modern  al- 
gebra ;  and  so  it  was  vrith  the  impossible  quantity.  It  be- 
came notorious  that  such  use  generally  led  to  true  results, 
with  now  and  then  an  apparent  exception,  which  most  fre- 
quently ceased  to  be  such  on  further  consideration ;  this  is 
well  known  to  have  happened  with  impossible  quantities. 
In  both  cases  these  apparent  exceptions  led  some  to  deny 
the  validity  of  the  method  which  gave  rise  to  them,  while  all 
wereobliged  to  place  them  both  among  those  parts  of  mathe- 
matics (once  more  extensive  than  now)  in  which  the  power 
of  producing  results  had  outrun  that  of  interpreting  them. 
But  at  last  came  the  complete  explanation  of  the  impossible 
quantity  [Nboatite  and  Impossible  Quantities],  show- 
ing that  all  the  difficulty  had  arisen  from  too  great  limitation 
of  definitions ;  and  almost  about  the  same  time  arose  that  dis- 
position among  the  continental  writers,  of  which  we  have 
spoken  above,  namely,  to  wait  no  longer  for  the  explanation 
of  the  true  meaning  of  a  divergent  series,  but  to  abandon  it 
altogether.  But  why  should  the  divergent  series,  of  all  the 
results  of  algebra  which  demand  interpretation,  be  the  only 
one  to  be  Arown  away  without  further  inquiry,  when  in 
every  other  case  patience  and  research  have  brought  light 
out  of  darkness? 

As  iar  as  the  matter  has  yet  gone,  very  little  has  been 
done  towards  the  interpretation  of  a  divergent  series  inde- 
pendently of  its  invelopment,  or  function  from  which  it  is  de- 
veloped. When  this  invelopment  is  known,  and  the  series 
deduced  from  it.  there  are  means  of  stopping  the  diver- 
gency, by  arresting  the  development  at  any  given  point,  and 
turning  the  remamder  not  into  a  further  development,  but 
into  a  finite  form.    Thus  if  ^x,  a  given  function  of  x, 

should  give  a  divergent  series  A,  -|-  A,a;  -|- all  that 

part  of  the  development  which  follows  A^  may  be  in- 
cluded in 


fj 


C«  +  l), 


{X  —  v)v  da 


1.2.3. 


'  This  will  be  proved  in  Taylor's  Thxoreic,  and  it  is  a  re- 
sult of  great  importance,  because  it  gives  the  means  of  re- 
moving all  the  doubtful  points  of  divergent  series  from  the 
ordinary  branches  of  mathematics. 

Nest  to  the  question  of  con vergency  or  divergency,  comes 
that  of  continuity  or  discontinuity.  We  are  not  here  speak- 
ing of  continuity  of  value,  but  of  form.  A  series  is  con- 
tinuous when  for  all  values  oix  it  represents  the  same  func- 
tion of  X.  "fhus  Soar"  or  «•  -f  «'  4.  a;»  + . . .,  is  in  all  cases 
the  development  of  (1— a?)"^,  whether  it  be  convergent  or 
divergent  Those  even  who  reject  divergent  series  alto- 
gether, though  they  would  call  this  series,  when  x>l.  a 
false  or  inadmissible  development  of  (1—  x')~\  would  not, 
though  they  reject  it,  look  upon  it  as  possible  to  arise  from 
any  other  function.  But  the  series 
a,  ,"+'sin.  «tf  .  sin.  29  sin.  39 
V'-'>        — S—°' ««'•«— T-+ -3 ••• 

is  discontinuous ;  for  certam  values  of  6  it  represents  one 
function,  and  for  other  values  another.    When  0  is  any 


mnltiple  of  «■  [Anolx}  it  is  =sO ;  when  9  fUis  betweea  —  • 
and  -4-ir,  it  is  ^ ;  when  0  falls  between  x  and  Sir,  it  is 
\6—ic,  &0. ;  in  fact,  it  stands  for  ^0—mx,  where  m  is  to  be 
so  taken  that  ifi—mx  shall  fkll  between  — ^  and  +^ 
Again,  (he  series 

„  «^ae 1  X 

0  (l+a»«)  (l+a»+iaf)  ~{a-l)  (a;+l)  **  (l-o)  (x-^l) 

according  as  a  >1  or  <1 :  and  when  a=  1 ,  it  is  infinite. 
Remember  that  by  calling  a  series  infinite  we  do  not  merely 
mean  that  it  is  divergent,  for  a  divergent  series  may  be  the 
development  of  a  finite  quantity;  thus  1-1-2+4-1- ....  is  a 

development  of  —1  from  the  form  (1—2)"  .  But  we  mean 
that  the  arithmeticcd  value  of  the  function  developed  is  in- 
finite when  we  say  that  the  series  is  infinite. 

Discontinuity  of  form  may  be  in  many  ciises  avoided  by 
an  extension  of  the  modes  of  algebraical  expression.  Thus 
if  we  write  down  the  expression 

-L(-J L_| 

a-lta!-|-l  ahi+\  > 
and  consider  k  as  having  a  very  great  value,  the  second 
term  will  be  very  small  or  very  near  to  unity,  according  as 
a  is>l  or  <1.  If  we  introduce  the  symbol  a°°  as  repre- 
senting 00  when  a>l,  and  0  when  a<  1,  we  have,  on  put- 
ting 00  for  k,  the  representation  of  both  forms  of  the  preced 
ing  series  in  one.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  soma 
of  the  principal  modes  of  transforming  series  into  others, 
or  deducing  others  from  them,  so  far  as  this  is  done  without 
interfering  with  the  developments  in  Taylor's  TusoRBit. 

1.  If  <i>x  can  be  developed  into  a+a,x+a^+  . . .,  then 
ab+a,biX+aJb^+  . . .  can  be  developed  as  follows  (D.  C, 
p.  239).  Let  the  last  be  ^j/x,  and  from  b,  b,,  b,,  &e.  [Dif- 
ference] form  Ab,  A*b,  &c. ;  then 

A«6  A»6 

'i>x=bi»x+£A.x<p'x+-T-  afi/}"x+  -T-,a*<i}"'x+ . . . 

where  <l>'x,  >j>"x,  &c.  are  the  successive  differential  coeffi- 
cients of  if)X.  It  b,  b„  &c.  be  values  of  a  rational  and  in- 
tegral function  of  n,  denoted  by  b  ,  the  preceding  is  not  an 

infinite  series,  but  a  finite  expression.  We  have  not  room 
for  examples,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  an 
article  of  reference.    Particular  classes  of  instances  are 

*+*'*+•••=  (n:^+ (13^+ (ir^+ ••  • 

...      .    »-'.  «— 1»— 2. 

b+nb,x+n-j-  b^+n-^  -^b^+ . . .  = 

(l-h.)»{6+«A*^+«"-=iA.i(-^J-t. . . .  } 


«» 


b+b,x+b,Y+'>»f3  + . .  =  t'(b+Abx+A»b-j+  . .     ) 

the  preceding  is  a  case  of  a  more  general  theorem  (D.  C>  p. 
565)  from  which  the  following  may  also  be  deduced: — 

b+b,X+  . . .  _.^-j-— +^.^-p__+.-^-p_^  +  .  .  . 

^b=bi+mb,  X''b=b,+2mbi+m*b,  &x.  By  this  theorem 
many  divergent  series  may  be  converted  into  convergent 
ones,  or  the  convergency  of  convergent  series  may  be  in- 
creased. 

2.  Let  r=  V(l-2  cos  e.x+x>\  tin  *=  JZ^^' 
Then  b+bi  cos  0.x+bt  cos  iBjii'+b,  oos  39«r'+ . . .  = 

,  b  M.X  A*6.a;* 

cos  <^  - -I- cos  (e-l-2^) -jj- +  cos  {2fl-f3^) 


and  b,  sin  eje+b,  sin  2euB'+6,  sin  3eJK'-^ . . .  = 
sm  ^  -  -h  sin  ( e+24,)  -p-  +  sin  (29+3^)  -jj- 4. . . 
3.  Let  ^xhe  a  rational  and  integral  function  of  «;  then 
i>x+4>(x+l).a+ij^x+2).a'+ ...  =  j^  fx+ 
"-        A, 


(l-a)*'^*+(l 


^"x 


^"'x 


ay  2   ^  (1-a)*    2.3  ^* 

A,=a-f  4a»-fa»,  A4=a-H  lo'+ '  la*  "Hi* 

A,=a-f  26o»+66a»+26o«-f-a»,  &c    : 

A«=a+57a«-f-302(a»+o«)+67a»+ift^ 
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This  must  lead  to  a  Unite  expressbn  for  the  series,  and  is 
frequently  the  shortest  way  of  obtaining  it 

4.  Let«=6            =008  6+ V-1.  sine 
and  ^= a +o,a;—o^+ 

-{^(ar)+^- j}=o,4-o,  cos  e. «+ . . . . 

•j^jT^yI^C**)-^!  j}=a,  sin  e.it+ . . . . 

the  series  resembling  those  in  (2).    Further  varieties  will 
appear  in  Taylor's  Thborem. 

d.  If  0(U)+^(l).a;+^2).«>+  ..  .be  the  development  of 
a  perfectly  continuous  function  of  x,  and  if  <pn  be  a  func- 
tion which  never  becomes  infinite  for  any  real  value  of  n, 
positive  or  negative ;  then  the  same  function  may  be  also  de- 
veloped into-^(-l).jr*-^-2).«~^-^-3).aj~^— .. 
(D.  C  p.  560). 

6.  l{tf>x=a,+aiX+a^¥  ....  and  if  p„  p„  ...p« 
the  n  nth  Roots  of  unity,  then  (D.  C,  p.  319) 


he 


■  "+i    I 


p,»-ii/)(p,a?)+ . 


n 

.+P. 


i^(p»a.) 


«-2, 


a^+a.^  «•+*  -h .     =  Pi     "^(PiX)  +  . . .  -H  p.  ~  <^(p,.ir) 


and  so  on.  Also  if  we  make  p,,  p,  ^'^-  ^^  ^^  ■^oots  of 
—  1,  and  use  the  same  results,  only  uttering  the  multipliers, 

mto  Pi  ,  &c.,  p,  ,  fcc,  we  have  the  sums  of  the 
same  series  with  the  terms  alternately  positive  and  ne- 
gative. 

7.  One  of  the  simplest  modes  of  actually  findmg  a  finite 
expression  for  a  series,  finite  or  infinite,  the  coefficients  of 
which  are  values  of  a  rational  and  integral  function,  is  the 
continual  multiplication  by  ]  —x,  which  must  at  last  pro- 
duce a  finite  expression.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
multiplication  by  \—x  may  be  performed  by  lettinf;  the 
first  coefficient  remain,  and  diminishing  every  other  co- 
efficient by  its  predecessor.  TUus  a-\-bx-\-ca^+e3f-\-.,,. 
multiplied  by  I  — jrgivesa-Kfi— a)«-ftc— ojof'-Ke— o)a^-i-. 
And  a  finite  series  must  be  supposed  to  be  continued  ad 
infinitum  with  vanishing  coefficients.  For  example,  it  is 
required  to  find  a  finite  expression  for  l'+2'x-|-3»ar-H. . . .; 
write  this  as  in  the  first  line,  and  make  successive  mul- 
tiplications by  \—x,  as  in  the  following  lines: — 

\-\-9x+21a*-\-%iafl-^n6x*+ . . 
l-t-7«-}-l9a*+37«»-(-  6\x*-\-.. 
l+6af-t-12ir»-t-18«»-t-  24x<-f-.... 

l-h5ar+  6ar*-t-  6«»-|-     ix*+ 

l-h4ap+     «»+  0**+     Oir*-f- 

After  four  multiplications,  then,  by  1  —x,  the  series  be- 
3omes  I  •\-Ax+a)' ;  whence  its  value  is — 

l-t-4ag-{-a^ 

(!-«)« 

The  rule  for  doing  this  is  to  take  the  successive  dif- 
ferences of  the  coefficients,  as  in  the  article  Differkncs, 
with  this  addition,  that  the  first  term  of  every  line  is  to  be 
carried  on,  and  made  the  head  of  the  next  line.    Thus  to 

find  («  +  !)•«•  .K«+2)»ap*+^+ . 
follow*  :— 

««+3«»-J.  3n-h  1 
3fi»-|-  9n-|-  7 
.<»n»-(.15»i+19 
3n*-(-21n-(-37 
3«»-f-27«-|-61 
«»+3n»+3«-|-1 
-2«»-3n'-f-3n-(.5 


we  must  proceed   as 


{n+2)» 
(n+3)» 
(«-»-4)» 
(«+S)* 


+6 
6 
6 


n»-(-3««-|-3«-t-  1 
-n  -f-6«-|-  6 
6n-|-12 
6n-(-18 
6n+24 
n'+3»»-|-3«-fl 
-3«'-6n»-f4 
-h3n'-l-3n»-3«+l 
-    B» 
0 


whence  the  numerator  required  is  (n>-f-3n*+3n-t-1)a;''— 

(3»l»-^6«»-4)a>"^■*+(3»»-^-3«»-8«+l)a;•+''-ll»«"+*•  and 
the  denominator  is  (1  —xY. 

Independently  of  the  modes  of  deriving  series  obtained 
fram  Taylor's  Theorem,  and  of  which  we  are  to  speak 
elsewhere,  there  are  two  modes  of  forming  them  which 
P.  G,  No.  1328. 


deserve  attention.  The  first  depends  upon  the  numbers 
called  the  differences  of  nothing  [Nothing,  diffbrbnck* 
orf ;  the  second  on  those  called  Numbers  of  Bernoulm. 
By  the  first  of  these  any  ftinction  of  c*  can  be  expanded  in 
powers  oix. 

/..=/l+/(l+A)0.«+/{H-A)0'.  |*+... 

Here  /(1-|-A)0*  is  a  symbol  of  the  calculus  of  operations 
[OnBATiON],  which  expanded  is — 


n.O*  +  /'l.AO*  4-. ...+/Wi 


0 

Ji*i  •*  all 


it  being  unnecessary  to  go  further,  because  A^O's  0  when* 
ever  m  is  greater  than  n.    (D.  C,  307.) 
The  numbers  of  Bernoulli  occur  first  in  the  development 

of  ({'— 1)~  ,  a  series  the  importance  of  which  can  only  b« 
estimated  by  its  use  in  Summation.  Taking  the  numbers 
from  the  article  cited  above,  or  making 

1  „        1  ^1  «        1 


3.=: 


B»=i0 


B.  =  42 


B»  =  «S.& 


30' 


«'-l 
1 


1     _J_       1_      B,a; 
—  a:  ~'2  "'' 


B;^        ,      B^ 


3B,x 


2  [4] 

l5B,a;^ 


^  [6] 

63B,a;' 

[6] 


.'4  1  ~  2  2     ^      [4] 

where  [n]  means  1.2.3...  .n—  1 .  n. 

We  shall  now  give  a  number  of  series  which  are  not  of 
very  frequent  use,  but  which  may  sometimes  be  sought  in 
a  work  of  reference.  Under  the  last  predicament  we  can 
never  suppose  that  any  of  the  following  developments  .would 

(!+«)"  ,  f'  ,  a'  ,  log  (l+jf)  ,  log  lil?  ,  sin«, 

1  —X 

is  omitted  to 


come 

or  cos  X.    Some  terms  are  given,  and  ± . . 
save  room. 

«»    .  2ar»      17a!*       62j!^ 
16  ■*"  315    ■^2b35 


tan  X  =  *+Y  + 

1        a:        ar* 

oot  »  = — — 

X        3        45 


315     ' 
'ia* 
~  945 

6  la;* 


''««*='+T  +  M+-720 


4725 
277a;' 
8064 


1382ar" 
15592$ 

_  Jf^ 
93555 


coaec  «  = 1- 

X 


.— 1 


x'=a;-|- 


X 

6 

1  «» 


7a»      31«« 


tan 


■^seo'*'  15120 
■*"2.4  5 


c«=x-y  .»- 


X  3^ 

log-r^   =^+- 

*  Sin  X       6 


x« 
180 

^^CMX~   2    ■*■   12 

tanx      3?        7ap* 
log- 


5 


127a^ 
604800 
1.3.5  X' 
2.4.6"? 
_£» 
7 
X* 


'  2835 

^     45 
62x» 


^37800   ' 
.     17x« 
^  2520  ^ 


~   3     "^90    ■*"    2835  ■*■ 


X* 

2700 


467775 
3lx" 
14175 
32x'» 

467775 
as  is 


These   logarithms  are  the  Naperian  logarithms, 
always  the  case  in  analysis,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed 
(as  it  is  usual  to  say,  but  it  really  never  happens) : 

log.  (1+X)—X     2     12'''24~  720  '*"l60     60480* 
We  must  a^in  remind  the  reader  that  the  symbol  +,  &c.. 
or  — ,  &c.,  IS  throughout  omitted  to  save  room. 

There  is  one  property  of  series  which  deserves  particular 
notice  (D.  C,  pp.  226  and  649)  as  creating  a  most  remarkable 
distinction  between  those  which  have  all  their  terms  positive, 
and  those  which  have  them  alternately  positive  and  nega> 
tive.  The  former,  even  if  the  terms  diminish  without  limit, 
are  not  necessarily  convergent ;  thus  l-(-2~  ■\-i~  .^  ...  is 
divergent  But  if  the  terms  be  alternately  positive  and 
negative,  and  diminishing  withont  limit,  the  series  is  always 
convergent  and  the  error  made  by  stopping  at  any  term  is 
leas  than  the  first  of  the  terms  thrown  away.  And  the  re- 
markable part  of  the  property  is  that  this  last  is  true,  even 
if  the  series  become  divergent,  by  having  its  terms  increav 

*  In  Umh  Krin  th*  M|il«  u  !«<•  than  •  right  ugl«.  potitiTo  or  nrgaUT*. 
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ing  without  limit,  instead  of  diminishing ;  ao  that  if  the 
terms  dioiinish  for  a  time,  and  then  begTn  to  increase,  the 
portion  of  the  series  during  which  the  diminution  takes 
I  lace  may  be  made  use  of  in  approximating  to  its  arith- 
metical value.  That  is,  if  A„  A,,  &c.  be  all  positive  quan- 
tities, and  if  the  infinite  series  A,  -  A,-|-A,—  ...  be  carried 
as  far  as  An,  the  error  is  less  than  An+i,  whatever  the  law 
of  the  terms  may  be,  or  however  rapidly  they  may  after- 
wards increase.    Let  us  take,  for  instance, — 

2    .  2.3     2.3.4  .  2.3.4.5 

af^*'        as*  X*, 

Let  X  be  ever  so  great,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  nume- 
rators must  still  make  this  series  ultimately  divergent 
Nevertheless,  if  (C  be  considerable,  the  first  terms  diminish 
so  rapidly  that,  with  the  aid  of  the  above  theorem,  a  good 
approximation  may  be  made  to  the  arithmetical  value  of  the 
Amotion  from  which  the  saies  was  derived.  Let  xs  100, 
whence  the  series  becomes— 

1  ••02-1- -0006— •000024+- 00000120-.... 

After  the  hundredth  term  the  terms  will  begin  to  increase, 
and  more  and  more  rapidly ;  but  the  theorem  enables  us, 
when  a;=100,  to  make  the  following  assertions;  first,  1  is 
too  great,  but  not  by  so  much  as  '02;  1  -  '02,  or  '98,  is  too 
small,  but  not  l^  so  much  as  -0006;  '98-(--0006,  or  -9806, 
is  too  great,  but  not  by  so  much  as  '000024;  '9806-  '000024, 
or  '980576,  is  too  small,  but  not  by  so  much  as  ■  00000120  ; 
'980576  + '00000120,  or  '9805772,  is  too  great,  but  not  by 
so  much  as  the  next  term ;  and  so  on.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  a  complete  proof  of  this  theorem  could  be  given, 
which  has  not  been  done  hitherto,  though  it  has  been  shown 
to  batrue  in  all  the  most  important  classes  of  series. 

SERINA6HTJR,  Srinaghur,  a  town  of  Hindustan, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal  and  province  of  Gurwal,  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is  about  140  miles  north-east 
from  Delhi,  in  30"  13'  N.  lat.  and  78°  45'  E.  long.  It  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  raja  of  Gurwal,  and  was  a 
place  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  but  it  has 
much  declined,  the  greater  part  of  the  merchants  having 
abandoned  it  and  established  themselves  at  Almora.  The 
air  is  unwholesome,  and  it  is  subject  to  frequent  eerih- 
qaakes,  one  of  which  destroyed  the  palace  of  the  raja.  The 
town  consists  of  one  long  principal  street,  in  which  there 
is  a  bazaar,  and  a  few  other  streets,  which  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  In  1821  there  were  about  560  houses.  The  town 
stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alakananda,  an  affluent  of 
the  Ganges,  and  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  ropes  240 
feet  long.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  Hindu  temple,  which 
is  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  pilgrims. 

SERINGAPATAM  (.Sri-Ranga-Putam),  a  town  and 
finrtress  of  Hindustan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  and  pro- 
vince of  Mysore,  is  situated  on  a  small  but  beautiful  and 
fertile  island  in  the  river  Cavery,  in  1 2°  25'  N.  lat.  and 
76"  44'  E.  loMT.  The  fortress  is  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  island.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  narrow,  crooked, 
and  dirty,  but  there  are  several  palaces  and  a  great  number  of 
pagodas  and  mosques.  The  palace  formerly  inhabited  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Mysore  is  very  extensive,  but  it  is  now  in  a  ruinous 
condition.  It  has  large  gardens,  with  garden-houses  and  pavi- 
lions, and  a  splendid  mausoleum  built  by  Hvder  Ali,  under 
which  are  interred  the  remains  of  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo 
Saib.  The  other  chief  public  buildings  are— the  principal 
mosque,  the  Indian  temple  of  Sri-Ranga,  the  arsenal,  and 
the  cannon-foundiy ;  there  is  a  handsome  bridge  over  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Cavery.  The  fortress  is  occupied  by  a 
garrison  of  British  troops. 

In  1610  the  raja  of  Bganaghur  obtained  possession  of 
Seringapatam,  which  for  a  long  time  before  had  been  an 
impotent  fortress,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  Mysoro.  It 
was  extended  by  his  successors,  and  continual  additions 
were  made  to  the  fortress.  Under  Hyder  Ali  and  his  son 
Tippoo  Saib  it  became  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  im- 
portance, and  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
150,000. 

Tippoo  Saib,  in  1789,  havineseiEed  upon  the  territory  of 
the  raja  of  Travancore,  Great  Britain,  who  was  in  alliance 
with  the  raja,  and  bound  by  treaty  to  assist  him,  declared 
war  aeainst  Tippoo,  who  then  abandoned  Travancore,  and 
retired  to  Seringapatam.  The  English  concluded  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Mizam,  June  1,  1790,  and  with  the 
Uahrattas,  July  7.  Lord  Cornwallis  took  Bangalore  bv 
•ssaulti  snd  advanced  against  Seringapatam.    On  the  Sth 


of  May,  1791,  heootained  a  victory  which  made  him  master 
of  the  approaches  to  the  fortress,  but  the  want  of  provisions 
and  the  delay  of  assistance  promised  by  the  Mabrattas  com- 
pelled him  to  return  to  Bangalore.  On  the  5th  of  February, 
1792,  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  conjunction  with  the  Nizam  and 
the  Mahrattas,  again  arrived  before  Seringapatam,  which 
was  invested,  and  the  siege  pushed  with  vigour  till  Fe- 
bruary 12,  1792,  when  Tippoo,  finding  himself  reduced  to 
extremity,  accepted  the  conditions  imposed  upon  him,  and 
by  a  treaty,  signed  March  18, 1792,  relinquished  one  half  of 
his  territory,  paid  a  very  large  sum  as  indemnity,  and  de- 
livered up  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty.  The  territories  oeded  were  divided  into  three  equal 
portions,  one  of  which  was  given  to  the  Nizam,  one  to  the 
Mahrattas,  and  one  to  Great  Briton.  Tippoo,  in  1798,  de- 
sirous of  regaining  his  territories,  entered  into  a  negociation 
with  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  body  of  troops,  and  also  sent  an  embassy  to  request 
assistance  from  Shah  Zemaun,  king  of  Cabul.  Great  Britain, 
regarding  these  demonstrations  as  a  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities, concluded  another  treaty  with  the  Nizam,  and  war 
was  again  declared  against  Tippoo.  On  the  30th  of  April, 
1799,  Seringapatam  was  invested  by  the  united  armies  of 
General  Harris  and  General  Stuart.  On  the  4th  of  May 
the  fortress  was  carried  by  assault,  Tippoo  himself  being 
slain  while  fighting  with  desperate  valour,  together  with 
8000  men.  Tippoo  Saib,  who  was  exceedingly  avaricious, 
had  accumulated  immense  treasures  in  his  palace,  consist- 
ing of  money,  jewels,  plate,  rich  stuffs,  &c.,  all  of  which 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  conquerors.  His  remains 
were  interred  with  military  honours  in  the  mausoleum  of  his 
fkther.    (L'Art  de  vtrifier  let  Datet.) 

After  the  death  of  Tippoo  Saib,  the  city  of  Mysore  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Mysore,  instead  of  Se- 
ringapatam. In  1800  the  population  of  Seringapatam  had 
fiillen  to  20,000,  and  in  1820  to  10,000. 

SERJEANT,  or  SERGEANT,  is  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  a  troop  of  cavalry  or  in  a  company  of  infantry. 
The  duties  of  Serjeants  are  to  drill  or  instruct  in  discipline 
the  recruits  of  a  regiment;  and  on  parade  they  act  as 
markers  or  guides  in  the  performance  of  the  evolutions. 
The  Serjeants  of  infcntry  are  now  armed  with  muskets  like 
the  rest  of  the  troops.  In  each  company,  when  a  battalion 
is  in  line,  a  covering  serjeant  is  always  stationed  behind  the 
officer  commanding  the  company;  when  the  ranks  take 
open  order,  and  that  officer  advances  before  the  firont  rank, 
the  serjeant  steps  into  his  place  ;  bat  upon  the  ranks  being 
closed,  he  falls  again  to  the  rear.  Four  or  six  Serjeants 
are  charged  with  the  important  duty  of  guarding  the  co- 
lours of  the  regiment:  they  constantly  attend  the  officers 
who  carry  them,  and  are  called  oolour-seijeants.  One  ser- 
jeant in  each  troop  or  oompanv  is  appointed  to  pay  the  men  ; 
also  to  keep  the  accounts  relating  to  their  allowances,  the 
state  of  their  necessaries.  Sec. 

The  name  of  sergens  or  lervientes  was,  in  the  armies  of 
France  during  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  applied  to  gen- 
tlemen who  served  on  horseback,  but  were  below  the  rank 
of  knights ;  and  also,  as  a  general  term,  to  the  infantry 
soldiers  who  were  furnished  by  the  towns.  There  was,  be- 
sides, a  body  of  troops  consisting  of  ISO  or  200  men  of  rank, 
who  were  called  sergens  d'armes,  and  were  instituted  bv 
the  prince  just  mentioned  for  his  protection,  when  in  the 
East,  against  the  subjects  of  the  chief  of  the  Assassins.  (P. 
Daniel.  Hitt.  dt  laMiliee  A-.,  liv.  iii.,  oh.  7,  and  liv.  ix.,  ch 
12.) 

Corresponding  to  this  corps  was  the  body  of  seijeaots-at- 
arms,  which  was  instituted  in  Eugland  by  Richard  I.,  and 
appointed  to  guard  the  royal  tent  in  complete  armour. 
At  first  it  consisted  of  twenty-four  men,  but  the  number  was 
afterwards  increased.  Being  accused  of  extortion  and  op- 
pression, the  parliament  made  several  applications  to  the 
king  that  their  number  might  be  diminished,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  desired  reduction  took  place. 
(Grose,  Mil.  Antia.,  vol.  i.,  p.  199.) 

In  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Ma.-y  the  seijeant-major  of 
the  army  was  an  officer  whose  post  corresponded  to  that  of 
the  modem  major-general;  and  the  serjeanumajor  of  a  re- 
giment was  a  field-officer,  who  would  now  be  designated  the 
major.  At  present  the  serjeant-major  is  an  assistant  to  the 
adjutant,  and  keeps  the  roster  for  the  duties  of  the  aer 
jeants,  corporals,  and  privates.  The  quartermastcr-ser- 
jeant  is  one  who  acts  immediately  under  the  quarter- 
master of  a  regiment  in  all  the  devails  relating  to  the 
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■uuten  of  the  offioen  ud  nwn,  the  supplies  of  food, 
elotbiDg.  &c. 

SERJEANT,  or  SERGEANT  iS»rvient).  This  term, 
in  it*  original  signification,  has  long  become  obsolete.  It 
would  however  be  difficult  to  trace  the  connection  between 
the  different  officers  to  whom  the  term  is  now  applied 
without  going  back  to  their  common  type. 

The  terms  serviens  and  servieium  appear  to  have  been 
applied  at  first  to  all  servants  of  the  public,  or  of  the  crown, 
as  the  head  of  the  state,  and  to  thia  service  rendered  by 
them  as  an  acknowledgment  or  render  for  the  lands  held 
by  such  service.  Rent  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  landlord  is 
still  distinguished  by  the  name  of  rent-service  [Rent]  from 
other  annual  payments  charged  upon  land,  &c.  The  word 
'Serjeant'  comes  to  us  from  *  sergent,'  into  which  the  French 
had  modified  the  Latin  'serviens.'  The  word  serjeanty,  in 
French  ' sergenterie,'  was  formed  from 'sergent,  but  was 
always  used  with  reference  to  a  particular  species  of  service. 

The  complete  development  of  the  feudal  system  which 
followed  the  Norman  ooncjuest,  was  greatly  facilitated  by 
those  political  struggles  which  terminated  in  placing  lar^e 
portions  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  in  succession  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  crown.  The  forfeited  lands  of  the  revolted 
English  were  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to  his  followers 
with  few  exceptions,  subject  to  the  performance  of  personal 
services  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  the  land  granted  and 
the  rank  and  qualification  of  the  grantee.  The  services 
ordinarily  reserved  upon  grants  by  the  crown,  and  upon 
those  made  by  inferior  grantors  to  their  military  followers, 
were  of  a  military  character.  Where  the  grant  was  to  hold 
by  the  service  of  a  knight's  fee,  or  of  two  or  half  a  knight's 
fee,  SwC  without  expressing  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be 
performed,  the  party  was  said  to  hold  by  knight's  service,  per 
lervicium  miUlare  [Kniobt'i  Sesticx]  ;  but  where  some 
partieular  service  was  to  be  performed  by  the  tenant,  or 
by  some  duly  qualified  person  provided  by  him — as,  to  be 
an  earl  or  baron  of  the  realm,  to  lead  the  king's  host,  to 
assist  in  the  defence  of  a  certain  castle,  to  wind  a  horn  upon 
an  invasion,  &c.— the  tenure  was  called  tenure  by  serjeanty 
(per  terjtantiam),  and  the  grantee  became  a  tenant  by 
serjeanty,  and  would  be  a  serjeant  {servient).  Whilst  the 
two  tenures  were  always  distinguished  by  the  two  appella- 
tions of 'serjeantia'  and  'servieium  militare,'  the  term 
'  serviens'  or  '  serjeant'  was  applicable  to  a  tenant  belonging 
to  either  class  who  had  not  taken  upon  himself  the  order  of 
knighthood. 

As  the  tenant  by  seijeanty  was  commonly  distinguished 
by  some  title  derived  from  the  nature  of  his  service-~as 
carl,  baron,  constable,  marshal,  treasurer,  &c. — the  name 
'  serjeant'  was  usually  applied,  not  to  those  who  held  in 
seijeanty,  but  to  those  who  held  per  servieium  militare 
genially,  and  had  not  been  knighted.  Thus  in  1348  the 
Four  knights  impannelled  on  a  grand  assize  were  told  by 
the  judge  that  they  should  elect  no  Serjeants  whilst  they 
could  find  suitable  knights  (M.  22  Edw.  III.,  fo.  18) ;  and  in 
1352  the  four  knights,  not  being  able  to  elect  twelve  other 
<nights,  were  allawed,  by  the  assent  of  parties,  to  elect  of 
the  most  wealthy  serjeanU  (H.  26  Edw.  III.,  fo.  d7,  pL  12). 
(These  two  cases  have  been  strangely  misunderstood  by 
Dugdale  and  others,  as  if  they  related  to  an  exemption 
of  serjeants-at'law  from  the  burthen  of  serving  upon  a  grand 
assise.)  So,  an  ordinance  was  made  in  parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  (1362),  by  which  the  return  of  lawyers 
to  parliament,  as  knights  for  counties,  was  prohibited,  on 
the  ground  that  they  acted  with  a  view  rather  to  the  benefit 
of  their  clients  than  to  that  of  the  public,  and  the  elections 
were  directed  to  be  made  of  knights  and  of  Serjeants  of  the 
most  value.  The  term  serjeant  is  also  applied  to  those 
inferior  military  tenants,  in  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  in  1379, 
in  which  Serjeants  and  franklins  of  the  countv  are  assessed 
at  6#.  Si^.,  or  3t.  id.,  according  to  their  estate,  whilst  Serjeants 
at  law  are  aiweaeed  at  a  fixed  sum  of  40f..  being  twice  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  of  barons  of  the  realm.  (3  Bot. 
fitrL,  58.) 

The  Serjeant  holding  per  servieium  militare,  if  possessed 
of  sufficient  land,  was  however  bound,  when  called  upon,  to 
take  upon  himself  the  obligations  attendant  upon  the  order  of 
knighthood.  The  tenant,  ot  expectant  tenant  of  such  an 
estate,  who  wished  to  qualify  himself  for  the  creditable  dis- 
cnarge  of  knightly  duties,  usually  entered  upon  a  course  of 
training  in  the  capacity  of  esquire  to  some  knigbt,  into 
whose  service  he  was  induced  to  enter  by  considerations 
arising  from  fkmily  connection,  tenure,  or  friendship,  of  from 


the  opinion  entertained  of  his  military  fame.  Althiugh  from 
the  time  of  the  Conquest  down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  ol 
Edward  III.  all  military  tenants  who  had  not  been  knighted 
are  desig^iated  '  seijeants,'  we  find  that  after  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  term  serjeant,  as  applied  to 
the  unknighted  tenant  by  knight's  service,  disappears,  and 
is  succeeded  by  the  '  esquire,'  a  term  previously  used  not 
to  designate  a  class  of  persons  occupying  a  certain  rank, 
but  an  office  actually  performed.  (Abb.  Sot.  Origin.,  209,  b.) 
The  serx-ices  of  the  serjeant  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
those  of  his  successor,  the  esquire  of  the  fifteenth,  were  alike 
estimated  as  equal  to  one  half  of  the  service  of  a  knight 
bachelor,  or  one-foUrth  of  the  service  of  a  knight-banneret. 

A  special  service  of  a  military  character,  to  be  performed 
by  the  tenant  or  his  sufficient  deputy,  was  not  less  noble 
than  the  ordinary  knight's  service,  and  was  sometimes  called 
chivalerian  seijeanty,  but  more  commonly  grand  serjeanty. 
It  is  said  indeed  by  Littleton  (s.  153)  to  be  a  greater  and 
more  worthy  service  than  the  other.  But  any  service,  mili- 
tary or  civil,  which  was  to  be  performed  by  the  tenant  or 
his  deputy  to  the  king  himself,  was,  on  ascount  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  king's  person,  accounted  a  grand  or  chivalerian 
serjeanty.  Thus  in  the  Germanic  body,  the  offices  of  arch 
chancellor,  arch- treasurer,  arch-butler,  &c.  of  the  em- 
pire, attached  to  particular  electorates,  were  of  equal  dig- 
nity with  that  of  arch-marshal  of  the  empire  held  by  an- 
other elector ;  and  in  England  the  civil  office  of  lord  high 
treasurer,  &&,  the  militarj'  office  of  lord  high  constable,  &c., 
and  the  mixed  office  of  lord  high  steward,  &c.,  and  that 
of  earl,  or  baron,  by  tenure,  are,  or  were,  all  equally  held  by 
grand  serjeantv. 

Lands  held  by  seijeanty,  on  account  of  the  entire  nature 
of  the  service,  could  not  lawfully  be  aliened  or  divided.-  This 
however  was  by  a  species  of  connivance  frequently  done  in 
tact.  The  course  was  for  the  crown  to  issue  a  commission  to 
fix  a  rent  upon  the  alienated  seijeanty,  or  the  divided  por- 
tions. By  this  process  tenancies  in  serjeantry  gradually 
became  nearly  extinct  before  the  abolition  of  military  tenures. 
Sometimes,  upon  the  escheat  or  forfeiture  of  a  serjeanty. 
the  lands  were  granted  bv  the  crown,  to  hold  by  knight's 
service,  whereby  the  special  service  of  the  seijeanty  was  lost. 

Where  the  services  reserved  upon  the  tenure  bore  some 
relation  to  war,  but  were  required  neither  to  be  executed 
personally  by  the  tenant  or  his  deputy,  nor  to  be  performed 
to  the  person  of  the  king,  as  the  payment  of  rent  in  spurs, 
arrows,  &c.,  the  tenant  was  said  to  hold  by  petty  serjeanty, 
which  was  a  socage  tenure,  having  the  same  ignoble  or 
non-military  incidents  as  a  tenure  upon  which  an  annual 
rent  in  money,  com,  &a  was  reserved,  though  considered  to 
be  of  a  somewhat  more  dignified  character. 

The  tenant  in  seijeanty  was  bound  either  to  perform  the 
special  service  himself  or  to  provide  a  person  competent  to 
discharge  it.  Sometimes,  the  land  having  descended  to  or 
been  acquired  by  a  citizen  or  a  burgess,  the  service  was  con- 
sidered of  too  great  dignity  to  be  performed  bv  the  tenant 
upon  whom  the  duty  of  the  serjeanty  had  thus  devolved ;  in 
which  case  he  was  required  to  appoint  a  competent  substi- 
tute. It  happened  more  frequently  however  that  the  ser- 
vice to  be  performed  was  below  the  Serjeant's  rank,  in  which 
case  it  was  permitted  and  expected  that  the  service  should 
be  performed  by  deputy.  'This  became  so  much  a  matter 
of  course,  that  we  find  lands  held  in  seijeanty  commonly 
described  as  held  by  the  service  of  procuring  (per  serviciuiv 
inveniendi)  persons  to  do  the  duty.  This  frequently  hap- 
pened with  regard  to  the  inferior  offices  relating  to  tne  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  as  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  tenure 
by  the  service  of  flndiug  bailiffs  itinerant.  With  respect  to 
this  particular  appointment  and  some  few  others,  the  name 
itself  was  transferred  from  the  appointor  to  the  appointee, 
and  the  designation  of  serjeant  was  given  to  the  person  bv 
whom  the  service  of  the  serjeanty  was  actually  performed. 
Hence  our  serjeants-at-mace,  and  other  similar  officers  in 
Normandy  and  in  England.  In  like  manner,  the  sheriff 
being  the  ballivus  of  the  county,  that  is,  the  person  into 
whose  custody  or  bailiwick  the  county  is  bailed  or  delivered, 
the  inferior  officers  whom  he  employs  have  acquired  the 
name  of  bailiffs.  However  humble  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice may  have  been,  the  tenant  was  bound  to  perform  it  in 
person,  in  case  no  substitute  could  be  obtained. 

Among  the  civil  services  the  performance  of  which  was 
provided  for  by  the  creation  of  serjeanties,  one  of  the  most 
important  Was  the  administration  of  justice.  Both  in  Nor- 
mandy and  in  England  numerous  grants  of  lands  were 
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made,  to  which  grants  the  obligation  to  discharge  certain  ju- 
dicial or  ministerial  duties  was  annexed  in  lieu  of  the  ordi- 
nary knight's  service.  In  both  countries  it  would  appear 
that  all  counties,  as  well  as  the  more  important  cities  and 
boroughs,  were  placed  under  an  officer  of  the  crown  vho 
held  lands  by  the  tenure  of  administering  justice  in  cri- 
minal matters.  This  local  judge  was  in  England  called 
the  king's  Serjeant  (serviens  regis),  or  the  Serjeant  of  the 
county,  city,  or  borough ;  sometimes  (stat  Westm.  I.,  c.  30) 
Serjeant  in  fee ;  sometimes  capitalis  serviens  of  the  county 
iRot.Bit.,  236)  or  of  the  hundred  (Tetla  de  Nevil,  409  d). 

LAnds  held  by  this  tenure  are  commonly  described  in 
antient  records  as  lands  held  per  serjeantiam  tependi  (some- 
times custodiendi)  placita  coronn.  It  appears  from  Bracton, 
fol.  157,  that  this  officer  (the  king's  sei^eant)  had  a  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  with  the  sheriff,  and  that  their  records 
were  equally  incapable  of  being  controverted.  These 
seijeants  had  officers  under  them,  who,  taking  the  de- 
nomination of  Serjeant  from  the  hereditary  officer  whose 
authority  was  in  part  delegated  to  them,  were  in  counties 
known  by  the  name  of  Serjeants  of  the  sword,  sergens  de 
I'eapee,  servientes  ad  spatam,  and  in  cities  and  boroughs, 
by  the  name  of  serjeants-at-mace,  servientes  ad  clavam.  In 
the  course  of  time,  as  charters  were  obtained,  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  acquired  the  right  of  clioosiug  their  own  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  the  king's  officer,  the  serjeant,  was  superseded 
by  the  municipal  officers,  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  It  is 
said  that  Norwich  had  no  magistrate,  except  the  king's  Ser- 
jeant, until  the  seventeenth  year  of  king  Stephen.  (Stow, 
214;  Spelman,  Glott.)  It  sometimes  liappened  that  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  city  or  town,  the  serjeant  continued 
to  be  the  judicial  officer  de  facto,  sitting  as  assessor  to  the 
municipal  magistrates.  This  was  the  case  at  Oxford.  {Har- 
leian  MSS.,  298,  fol.  56.)  In  London  the  office  appears  to 
have  been  retained ;  but  a  charier  of  12  Edw.  II.  gave  to  the 
citizens  the  privilege  of  electing  their  common  serjeant. 

In  counties  the  king's  serjeant,  ns  a  judicial  officer,  may 
be  traced  to  a  much  later  period ;  and  although  the  office  is 
now  become  obsolete,  and  its  principal  functions  have  for 
centuries  devolved  upon  the  justices  of  the  peace,  procla- 
mation is  still  made  upon  the  execution  of  every  commission 
of  gaol  delivery,  inviting  all  persons  to  inform  this  officer  of 
any  treason,  felonies,  or  misdemeanors  committed  by  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar. 

Where  the  criminal  jurisdiction  ofa  particular  districtvas 
annexed  to  a  grant  of  land  to  a  subject,  the  jurisdiction, 
though  imposed  as  a  condition  and  a  burthen,  was  called  a 
franchise  [Fkancbisb],  Inasmuch  as  it  excluded  the  ordi- 
nary power  of  the  officers  of  the  crown.  The  grantee  was 
said  to  hold  in  frank  serjeanty,  en  franche  sergenterie ;  and 
in  respect  of  the  lands  attached  to  the  office,  this  serjeanty 
was  in  Normandy  sometimes  called  une  sergenterie  gldb£e. 
For  the  actual  administration  of  justice,  the  tenant  usually 
delegated  his  judicial  authority  as  serjeant  to  an  officer  of 
his  own,  who  was  therefore  called  his  serjeant,  or  the  ser- 
jeant of  the  district  (Mad.  Exch.,  103;  Testa  de  Nevil,  389/, 
or  serjeant  of  the  peace  for  the  district.  (Cowell,  Interpr.) 
Hence,  the  steward  ofa  private  leet,  or  ofa  manor  to  which 
a  leet  is  attached,  to  whom  the  lord  always  delegates  his 
judicial  power,  is  sometimes  designated  as  serviens  sive 
senescallus.  (4Co.,  Aep.,  21.)  Latterly,  indeed,  it  has  been 
considered  that  a  tenure  by  seijeanty  could  only  be  created 
by,  andJield  under,  the  crown.  (Co.  Litt,  108  a.)  This  was 
not  the  case  however  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  as  appears 
by  Bracton  (35  b.). 

The  tenure,  by  which  lands  were  held  by  a  '  serjeant  of 
the  county,'  or  '  serjeant  in  fee,'  was  a  seijeanty  belonging  to 
that  class  which  was  called  grand  serjeanty,  as  being  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  justice.  Edmund,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  brother  of  Edward  I.,  died  seised  'de  magna  ser- 
geantia  totius  comitatus  de  Derby.'  (Calettd.  Inqui*.  pott 
mortem,  136  h.) 

But  the  Serjeants  of  counties  were  neither  the  only  nor 
the  most  numerous  class  of  seijeants-at-law.  The  main 
branch  of  that  body  renained  in  attendance  upon  the  king. 
Their  duty  was  to  assist  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Aula 
Regia,  the  great  court  of  justice  of  the  realm,  as  assessors 
to  the  chief  justiciar,  and  as  advocates  for  the  suitors,  who 
being  generally  unacquainted  with  the  language  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  court  were  carried  on,  were  seldom  able, 
and  were  never  permitted,  to  plead  their  own  causes. 
(1  Rat.  Pari.,  4  a ;  2  Rot.  Pari.,  140.)  Upon  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  Aula  Regia  into  the  several  courts  which  now 
occupy  Westminster  Hall,  the  seijeants-at-law  became  the 


justiees  of  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  and  C!ommon  PIm% 
and  acted  as  advocates  for  the  suitors,  when  not  appointed 
to  those  offices,  and  when  removed  from  them.  While  not 
employed  in  judicial  stations,  they  were  called  serjeant- 
counters,  servientes-narratores,  and  banci  narratores,  countor 
(narrator)  being  a  term  derived  from  the  Norman '  conteura,' 
persons  whose  office  it  was  to  conduct  the  causes  of  liti- 
gants in  court,  the  verb  'center*  being  applied  indiffer- 
ently to  the  pleadings  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  and  those 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 

It  does  not  distinctly  appear  whether  any  grants  of  land 
were  annexed  to  the  office  of  aerjeant-countor;  if  not,  it 
is  probable  that  the  Conqueror,  or  some  of  hi*  early  suc- 
cessors, considered  the  fees  receivable  by  the  seijeant- 
justices  and  the  seijeant-countom  as  equivalent  to  a  grant 
of  lands,  and  as  constituting  a  serjeanty  not  attached  to  a 
tenure  of  land,  or  a  seijeanty  in  gross.  However  this  may 
be,  the  kings  exercised  the  right  of  creating  both  seijeant- 
justices  and  serjeant-countors.  The  appointment  of  ser- 
jeant-countor  has,  from  the  earliest  period,  been  effected  by 
the  royal  mandate  under  the  great  seal ;  by  writ,  where  the 
party  to  whom  it  wag  addressed  was  required  to  serve  the 
king  and  his  people  in  the  Aula  Regis,  and  afterwards  ir 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall ;  by  letters-patent,  with  re- 
spect to  Serjeants  in  Ireland.  Under  this  appointment,  the 
seijeants  were  the  sole  public  pleaders.  They  were  the  only 
persons  in  the  state  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  the 
ordinary  judicial  functions,  and  even  now  no  penton  can  b« 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas, 
who  is  not  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  that  expression  being 
derived  from  the  peculiar  species  of  cap  which  was,  and 
still  is,  the  distinguishing  dress  of  serjeants-at-law.  The 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  who  were  formerly  merely  officers 
of  revenue,  are  not  required  to  be  taken  from  amongst  the 
Serjeants;  but  unless  they  be  of  the  degree  of  the  coif,  they 
are  not  qualified  to  act  as  justices  of  assize.  Though  not 
only  all  the  Serjeants  on  the  circuit,  but  also  the  king's 
counsel,  and  occasionally  other  barristers,  are  included  in 
the  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery, 
and  assist  in  the  trying  of  prisoners  when  the  judges  are 
pressed  for  time,  or  if  it  is  thought  desirable  to  relieve  the 
county  from  the  expense  arising  from  the  detention  of  pro- 
secutors and  witnesses,  the  name  of  no  person  who  is  not  a 
serjeant  can  be  inserted  in  the  commission  of  assize,  to 
which  the  power  of  trying  civil  causes  at  nisi  prius  is  an- 
nexed by  13  Edw.  I.,  st.  i.,  c  30.  Hence  all  civil  actions  at 
the  assizes,  which  are  not  tried  by  one  of  the  ordinary 
judges,  can  be  tried  only  before  a  seijeant. 

Much  obscurity  however  still  hangs  over  the  origin  d 
the  connection  between  the  terms  serjeant  and  countor.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Nor- 
man contours  into  England,  they  were  formed  into  a  lay 
brotherhood,  somewhat  analogous  in  form  to  the  religious 
communities  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  that  the 
members  of  this  brotherhood  were  admitted  by  royal  au- 
thority, and  employed  in  different  capacities  as  judges  and 
advocates  about  the  Aula  Regia ;  and  that  they  probably 
derived  their  adjunct  title  of  servientes  from  the  nature  of 
their  employment,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  ap- 
pointment being  conferred  by  the  crown,  and  of  its  being 
considered  that  the  services  which  they  rendered  were  of 
equal  dignity  and  importance  with  services  reserved  upon 
those  tenures  by  grand  serjeanty  to  which  administration  of 
justice  was  attached,  and  the  tenants  of  which  were  in  strict 
propriety  denominated  seijeants. 

Upon  the  calling  of  every  parliament,  the  judges  and 
Serjeants  are  summoned  by  writ  to  give  their  attendance. 
Their  principal  duty  appears  to  have  been  to  assist  the 
lords  in  the  trials  of  petitions.  ('  Rot.  Pari.'  pauim.) 
The  writ  of  summons  issues  to  the  judges,  not  as  judges, 
but  as  Serjeants ;  and  if  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer  be  not 
%  serieant,  as  was  formerly  often,  and  still  raav  be,  the  case, 
he  is  not  summoned.  No  seijeants  have  been  required  to 
attend  of  late  years,  except  judges  and  king's  seijeants,  but 
formerly  other  seijeants  were  also  summoned. 

Whilst  the  Aula  Regis  constituted  one  court,  a  second 
class  of  advocates  was  little  needed ;  and  upon  that  court 
being  aftek  wards  divided  into  different  sections  sx  branches, 
no  inconvenience  appears  to  have  been  felt,  as  all  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  court  equally  followed  the  person  of  the 
king.  But  when,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  regulatiou 
for  holding  common  pleas,  that  is,  all  dvil  actions,  in  soma 
certain  place  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  was  put  in 
force,  parties  who  haa  business  in  the  court  of  King's 
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Bench,  the  jurisdiction  of  wluch,  except  ocearionally.  u  • 
court  of  appeal,  was  then  almost  confined  to  criminu  mat- 
ters, or  in  the  court  of  Exchequer,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
related  to  matters  of  revenue,  or  in  the  court  of  Chancery, 
were  put  to  inconvenience  for  want  of  advocates,  as  often  as 
the  king,  whose  progresses  these  courts  still  followed,  hap- 
pened to  he  distant  from  the  place  (usually  Westminster 
Hall,  and  seldom  elsewhere,  after  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.)  at  which  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  sat.  To  re- 
medy this  inconvenience,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relieve 
parties  from  the  burthensome  duty  of  appearing  in 
person  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  an  ordinance  was 
made  in  Parliament,  in  1292,  by  Edward  I^  by  which  the 
king  directed  the  selection  of  a  number  (fixed  provision- 
ally at  140)  from  the  higher  class  of  legal  students  to  act 
both  as  attorneys  in  the  stationary  court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  as  advocates  in  the  comparatively  few  cases  which  then 
required  their  assistance  in  the  ambulatory  courts  of  the 
King's  Bench,  Chancery,  and  Exchequer.  No  distinction 
IK  made  in  the  ordinance  between  attorneys  and  appren- 
Cces.  and  the  140  appear  to  have  acted  indiscriminately 
(2  Rot.  Pari.,  96)  as  attorneys  and  as  advocates,  as  their 
services  happened  to  be  required.  Clomplaints  were  how- 
ever still  made  in  Parliament  (1364-S)  of  the  prejudice 
arising  to  parties  implicated  in  proceedings  in  the  two  latter 
courts,  from  being  unable  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Ser- 
jeants; and  it  was  prayed,  though  unsuccessfully,  that  on 
this  ground  these  courts  might  also  be  made  stationary. 

A  petition  of  the  Ckimmous  in  1343,  that  parties  to  suits  in 
the  Marsbalsea  might  be  allowed  to  plead  their  own  causes  in 
that  rourt,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  delayed  for  want 
of  Serjeants,  had  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception,  and 
the  permission  was  granted  by  an  act  of  parliament  (2  Rot. 
Pari.,  140),  which  act  was  not  in  print  till  the  parliament 
rolls  were  published  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  It  was  a  punishable  contempt  of  the  court  for  a 
person  to  interfere  as  advocate  without  possessing  a  legal 
title  to  the  office.  {Abb.  Placit.  in  Dam.  Cap.  Wettm.,  137.) 
It  is  stated  in  the  article  Barrister  that  Serjeants  and 
apprentices  at  law  were  supposed  by  Dugdalo  to  be  the  same 
persons.  Dugdale  relies  upon  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
second  year  of  Henry  VI.  an  apprentice  was  heard  in  the 
court  of  CJommon  Fleas,  where  Serjeants  alone  practised. 
But  Dugdale  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  apprentice 
acted  as  an  advocate  in  that  court ;  for  upon  reference  to  the 
Year-Book(M.  2H.  6,  fol.S,  pi.  3),  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
apprentice  was  merely  sent  by  the  Exchequer  into  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  judges  and  Serjeants 
in  the  latter  court  upon  a  point  of  law  then  depending  in 
the  Exchequer;  upon  which  the  judges  of  the  Common 
Pleas  consulted  the  Serjeants,  and  the  point  was  debated  by 
judges  and  Serjeants  indiscriminately.  The  apprentice  took 
no  part  in  the  discussion,  but  carried  back  the  result  to  the 
Exchequer,  upon  which  that  court  acted.  It  has  also  been 
supposed  that  Plowden  and  Carrei,  who  are  spoken  of  as 
apprentices  in  4  Eliz.  (1562),  were  at  that  time  Serjeants. 
With  respect  to  the  former,  the  mistake  arose  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  writ  issueHl  to  Plowden  and  eleven  others, 
in  October,  tS58,  calling  upon  them  to  be  made  Serjeant^ 
in  Easter  following.  Mary  dying  in  November,  1 558,  the 
writs  abated.  In  1559  fresh  writs  were  issued  by  Elizabeth 
to  seven  of  the  eleven,  but  the  names  of  Plowden  and  four 
others,  as  may  be  seen  in  Dugdale,  were  omitted.  Plowden 
therefore  remained  an  apprentice  as  before,  and  he  is  pro- 
perly 80  designated  in  4  Eliz.  (1562).  With  respect  to  Carrel 
also,  we  have  no  distinct  proof  that  he  ever  took  the  degree 
of  seijeant,  though  it  seems  not  improbable  that  he  was  often 
commanded  so  to  do.  John  Carrel  received  a  writ  requiring 
liim  to  take  the  degree  of  a  seijeant  in  1540,  and  again  in 
1552  and  1554.  In  what  manner  he  was  excused  on  these 
occasions,  and  whether  he  paid  more  attention  to  Mary's 
commands  than  he  bad  done  to  those  of  her  father  and 
brother,  or  whether  indeed  the  Carrel  apprentice  in  1562 
w»s  the  same  person  with  John  Carrel,  tne  seijeant  thrice 
elect,  does  not  appear. 

The  ordinance  of  Edward  I.  authorised  only  students  who 
had  reached  the  rank  of '  apprentices  at  law '  to  practise  as 
advocates  in  those  courts  in  which  the  assistance  of  ser- 
ieants  could  not  constantly  be  obtained ;  but  as  the  practice 
bf  these  courts  increased,  it  was  found  necessary,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  allow  persons  of  less  standing  than 
apprentices  to  act  both  as  advocates  and  as  attorneys. 
Students  who^  though  not  yet  apprentices  at  law,  had 


been  admitted  to  argue  fletitioui  cases  at  the  mootingR  in 
their  respective  inns  of  court,  were  allowed  to  practise  as 
advocates  in  the  ambulatory  courts  of  dommon  law  an4 
equity.  Advocates  of  this  third  class  were  called  utter-- 
barristers,  because  in  arguing  their  moot  cases  by  way  of 
preparation  for  real  forensic  debates  they  were  placed  at  the 
outer  or  uttermost  end  of  the  form  on  which  tbev  sat,  and 
which  was  called  the  '  barr.'  (Stow;  Waterhous;  Dugdale; 
Herbert,  '  Antiq.  Inns  of  Court,"  176.)  The  junior  studentsl 
who  sat  in  silence  on  the  inside,  were  called  inuer-barristera. 
But  the  latter  term  has  long  been  abandoned,  and  is  sunk 
in  the  more  general  designation  of  student ;  in  consequenoa 
of  which  the  term  utter-bairister  has  also  given  place  to 
that  of  barrister,  and  the  student  who  is  admitted  to  that 
degree  is  said  to  be  '  called  to  the  bar.'  This  call  however 
consists  merely  in  the  presiding  bencher's  saying,  '  I  pub- 
lish you  a  barrister  of  this  Society.' 

The  mere  students,  formerly  called  inner-barristera,  con- 
fine themselves  to  study,  or.  when  they  consider  themselves 
qualified,  practise  as  conveyancers,  special  pleaders,  or  equity 
draftsmen,  in  which  capicity  they  are  recognised  by  the  legis- 
lature, being  required  to  take  out  annual  certificates  from 
the  stamp-office.  For  nearly  the  last  twenty  years  students 
practising  as  certificated  special  pleaders  have  been  allowed 
to  practise  as  advocates  before  judges  sitting  in  their  private 
chambers  at  Seijeants'  Inn,  for  the  summary  despatch  of 
matters  of  pleading  and  practice,  &o. 

Shortly  after  the  permission  given  to  barristers  to  practise 
as  advocates,  we  lose  sight  of  the  order  of  apprentices. 
Though  usual,  it  was  never  perhaps  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  student  should  become  an  apprentice  in  order  to 
qualify  him  for  being  called  to  the  degree  of  the  coif;  and 
when  it  ceased  to  be  required  as  a  title,  to  practise  as  an 
advocate,  there  was  no  longer  any  motive  for  taking  the 
degree  of  an  apprentice. 

The  result  of  these  inquiries  seems  to  be,  that  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  20  Edw.  1.  (1 292),  seijeant-oountors  were  the 
only  advocates ;  that  from  1292  to  the  latter  end  of  tho  six- 
teenth century,  apprentices  were  allowed  to  practise  in  cer- 
tain courts ;  that  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  apprentices  were  supplanted  by  a  more  numerous  class 
of  junior  students  called  utter-barristers  and  afterwards 
barristers ;  and  that  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, mere  students  were  at  any  time  after  their  admission, 
and  immediately  upon  their  admission,  allowed  to  practise 
as  certificated  conveyancers  or  certificated  special  pleaders; 
and  that  such  special  pleaders  have  latterly  been  allowed  to 
practise  as  advocates  before  judges  when  administering 
justice  in  their  private  chambers;  which  latter  practice  may 
be  thus  explained : — Tlie  business  to  be  disposed  of  by  the 
courts  at  Westminster  having  far  outgrown  the  machinery. 

Srovided  for  its  despatch,  many  acts  of  parliament  have 
irected  that  certain  judicial  aets  shall  be  done  by  the 
court  '  or  any  judge  thereof.'  The  consequence  of  these 
provisions,  and  of  a  practice  existing  before,  of  referring 
minor  questions  and  cases  of  a  pressing  nature,  to  be  disposed 
of  by  a  single  judge,  has  been  that  a  most  important  part  of 
the  judicial  business  of  the  country,  instead  of  being  dis- 
cussed, as  formerly,  in  open  court  before  a  full  bench,  and 
with  the  assistance  or  in  the  presence  of  an  intelligent  bar, 
is  commonly  disposed  of  by  a  single  judge  in  a  private  room, 
without  any  assistance  except  that  which  he  can  derive  from 
the  attorney's  clerks  on  each  side  who  attend  the  summons. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  most  abstruse  point  of 
special  pleading,  involving  the  fate,  and  sometimes  the  real 
merits  of  the  cause,  and  which  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
would  have  been  argued  by  learned  Serjeants  and  tad  ap- 
prentices at  the  bar,  and  afterwards  debated  publicly  on  the 
bench,  is  disposed  of  in  five  minutes,  and  without  appeal,  at 
chambers  by  a  judge  who  has  never  practised  this  branch  of 
the  law,  and  who  would  when  at  the  bar  have  shrunk  from 
the  responsibility  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  most  ordi- 
nary question  connected  with  the  science  of  special  pleading. 
It  was  therefore  quite  natural  that  judges  should  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  at  chambers  of  the  assistance  of  special 
pleaders ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  indiscri- 
minate invitation  given  by  the  legislature  to  all  persons, 
though  students  only  of  a  daj's  standing,  who  are  members 
of  an  inn  of  court,  to  take  out  licencos  to  practise  as  special 
pleaders,  &c.,  the  benchers  or  governing  members  of  some 
of  the  inns  of  court  now  require  that  upon  the  admission  of 
a  student,  he  shall  engage  not  to  practise  as  a  special  pleader, 
&c.,  till  he  be  of  sufficient  standing  to  be  called  to  the  bar. 
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The  wrjeanto  we  howarwr  tha  only  advoeatM  iwogBiMd 
in  the  court  of  Common  Plena.  In  t)i«t  court  tney  retain 
their  right  of  exfeluiive  •udienee.  Thia  privilege  extends  to 
triala  at  bar,  but  not  to  trials  at  nisi  prius,  either  .at  t^e 
aisises  or  at  the  sittings  in  London  and  Middlesex. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  place  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  upon  the  same  footing  in  this  respeot  as  the  other 
courts  at  Westminster.  A  suggestion  to  that  effect  was 
made  by  Sir  Mattbew  Hale,  in  his  '  Considerations  touching 
the  Amendments  of  the  Law.'  In  1 755  it  was  proposed  by 
Sir  John  Willes,  then  chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
that  the  court  should  be  opened  to  all  barristers.  The  judges 
met,  and,  after  much  discussion,  expt«Hed  their  opinion 
a^inst  the  plan,  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke.  The  bill  was  not  brought  into  parliament,  and  the 
scheme  was  dropped. 

The  following  representation  with  respect  to  the  abolition 
of  the  exclusive  right  of  the  serieanta  to  audience  in  the 
court  of  Comman  Pleas  was  maae  by  the  Commissioners 
on  Courts  of  Common  Law,  in  their  first  Report,  1829 : — 
'  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  abolition  of  tlte  exclu- 
sive privilege  would  soon  be  followed  by  the  entire  annihi- 
lation of  this  very  antient  rank,  the  advantage  of  which  to 
the  professioh  at  large  appears  to  us  to  be  considerable.  It 
consists  in  its  enabling  gentlemen  of  certain  standing  and 
character  in  the  profession,  who  conceive  themselves  to  have 
pretensions  to  aavancement  (especially  on  the  circuits),  but 
who  are  not  honoured  with  appointments  as  your  majesty's 
counsel,  to  obtain,  upon  their  own  application,  and  without 
special  favour,  a  certain  precedence,  and  an  exclusive  right 
of  audience  in  one  court,  attended  with  the  relinquishment 
of  general  practice  in  others. 

*  This  chisnge  of  position  is  often  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  effects  to  the  professional  interests  of  the  persons 
concerned,  of  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cite  satisfac- 
tory or  even  splendid  examples. 

'  With  respect  to  the  public,  one  inconvenience  certainly 
appears  to  result  from  it,  vie,  that  on  motions  for  new 
trials  on  issues  arising  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  bar- 
risters* not  having  the  rank  of  sergeant,  though  they  may 
have  been  engaged  on  the  trial  of  those  issues,  are  excluded 
ttom  audience.  Where  no  sergeant  has  been  employed  at 
the  trial,  which  on  the  circuits  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  this 
operates  as  a  considerable  grievance ;  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  only  persons  who  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  what 
passed  upon  the  proceeding  under  review,  gives  rise  to  just 
dissatisfaction. 

'  We  are  therefore  of  opinion,  that  upon  such  motions,  if 
the  cause  has  been  tried  on  the  circuit,  the  barristers  en- 
gaged on  such  trials,  though  without  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
ahould  have  audience  in  u>6  court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and 
as  a  compensation  to  the  genUemen  of  the  coif,  we  recom- 
mend the  abolition  of  an  established  professional  usage, 
which  precludes  any  sergeant,  though  he  may  not  be  one  of 
your  majesty's  sergeants,  from  opening  the  pleadings  upon 
the  trial  of  a  cause  at  niti  priut. 

'  That  usage  rests  on  no  reasonable  foundation.  Upon  a 
trial  at  the  bar  of  the  conrt  of  Common  Pleas,  the  pleadings 
are  opened  by  the  junior  sergeant;  and  the  present  usage 
ia  attended  with  this  public  inconvenience,  that  it  obliges 
the  plaintiff,  though  desirous  perhape  to  employ  a  sergeant 
as  his  junior  counsel,  to  confer  that  employment  on  some 
barrister  of  lower  rank.  But  with  the  exception  that  has 
been  stated,  we  do  not  think  that  the  privilege  which  is  en- 
joyed by  the  serseants  is  in  any  respect  objectionable ;  for  the 
easy  access  to  the  rank  sufficiently  protects  the  public  from 
all  the  evils  which  attend  monop<^,  and  at  the  same  time 
secures  to  the  court  of  Common  neas  the  advantage  of  a 
dutmct  bar.  Of  thu  advantage  we  have  already  expressed 
our  opinion.  The  distraction  occasioned  by  the  engagements 
of  counsel  in  several  courts  is  prejudicial  in  various  ways. 
The  interest  of  the  suitor  is  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  ab- 
sence of  his  counsel  at  critical  periods  of  his  case ;  addi- 
tional eounael  are  often  retained,  and  consequent  expense 
ineurred,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  presence  of  one 
who  is  fully  instructed.  Both  these  inconveniences  are  ex- 
perienoed,  as  we  are  informed,  in  a  great  degree,  in  Ireland, 
where  it  is  usual  for  the  counsel  to  practise  in  all  the  courts, 
and  not  a  little  in  the  courts  of  equity  in  this  country ;  and 

•  The  term'  burriiter'  h  tiers  uned,  u  H  somFtinus  tj  by  tlie  le0il*tiira,  in 

(tt  popuUr  ariue.  an  nppiioibla  la  all  pcnoni  priicUiin(  at  Uia  bar  of  a  court 

f  Uw  or  fqu^tir.  uut  including  advocatei  in  courU  conducted  aecordiog  to  th« 

or  ca.iou  Is  <r,  but  not  conlntd,  ••  tram  the  dmintion  of  the  term  might 

KfS  IM  lalan«d,  to  th*  eUua  tKBaly  kuan  as '  <itl*r-tautiu«n.' 


the  businea*  in  the  court  is  often  deranged,  and  its  dispatch 
not  unfrequently  delayed,  by  the  endeavours  to  accommodate 
the  order  of  proceeding  to  the  convenience  of  counsel,  and 
by  the  necessity  of  reverting  to  matters  wnich  have  passed 
in  his  absence. 

'  So  long  therefore  as  all  barristers  possessed  of  due  qua- 
lifications, and  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  practice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  are  enabled  to  obtain  your  majesty'a 
writ  calling  them  to  the  degree  of  sergeant,  we  believe  that 
the  character  of  the  conrt  for  the  satisfactory  transaction  of 
business  will  be  better  sustained  by  the  continuance  than 
by  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  privilege. 

'  If  access  to  the  ooif  were  less  easy  than  it  now  is,  the 
case  indeed  would  be  different ;  and  supposing  the  di£Bculty 
in  obtaining  your  majesty's  writ  to  be  increased,  the  effect 
might  be  to  limit  the  number  of  practitioners  in  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas  in  a  manner  which  might  operate  very 
prejudicially  to  the  public.  The  opinion  above  expressed 
proceeds  therefore  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  libe- 
rality on  this  subject  is  founded  on  an  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple of  utility,  and  will  continue  to  be  observed. 

'  By  way  of  further  encouragement  however  to  barristers  to 
resort  to  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  we  recommend  that,  in 
addition  to  the  advantage  proposed  to  be  given  to  junior  ser- 
geants of  opening  plMdings,  your  majesty^s  sergeants  should 
forbear  to  sign  pleading,  or  to  transact  any  other  business 
from  which  your  majesty's  counsel  in  other  courts,  according 
to  establisheid  usage,  refrain. 

'  The  principle  of  requiring  counsel  to  elect  some  one 
court  as  the  place  of  their  regular  practice,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  an  appropriate  bar  in  each  court,  is  neces- 
sarily applicable  to  such  counsel  only  as  obtain  rank.  But 
much  inconvenience  is  likewise  often  experienced  from  the 
absence,  during  the  trial  of  causes,  of  the  junior  counsel  who 
have  prepared  the  pleadings,  and  advised  upon  the  case  and 
evidence.  To  them  the  minuter  details  of  fact,  and  the 
authorities  upon  which  the  action  has  been  commenced,  or 
the  defence  founded,  are  generally  more  fully  known  than 
to  the  leading  counsel,  who  often  receive  their  instructions 
a  short  time  only  before  the  trial.  It  is  a  very  common 
though  an  inconvenient  practice,  for  counsel,  having  engage- 
ments in  different  places  at  the  same  time,  to  plaee  their 
briefs  in  the  hands  of  their  friends,  who  represent  them  at 
the  trial  of  causes.  But  in  such  cases  the  counsel  entrusted 
with  the  briefs,  for  want  of  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
cases,  are  little  able  to  afford  assistance  either  to  the  judge 
or  the  leading  counsel. 

'It  can  hardly  be  expected,  nor  is  it  perhaps  to  be  wished, 
that  junior  barristers  snould  confine  their  practice  to  a  single 
court;  and  it  may  be  impossible  for  them  to  anticipate  the 
course  of  business  by  which  their  attendance  upon  a  parti- 
cular cause  in  one  court  may  be  prevented  by  their  unex- 
pected detention  in  anotlier.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  no 
gentleman  at  the  bar  ought  to  accept  a  brief  in  any  cause 
upon  which  he  has  not  good  reason  to  be  assured  that  he 
shall  be  able  personally  to  attend. 

'  The  permission  to  open  pleadings  proposed  to  be  given 
to  junior  sergeants  will  tend  materially  to  obviate  the  ii>con- 
venience  above  mentioned.  But  we  think  it  right  to  call  ^ 
notice  an  antient  rule  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  of 
Hilary  term,  in  the  1 4th  year  of  King  James  the  First,  by 
which  it  is  provided,  "  That  if  any  sergeant  or  oounsellor- 
at-law  shall  take  any  fee  to  be  of  counsel  with  any,  and  to 
be  with  him  at  any  time  certain  for  anv  cause,  and  shall  not 
attend  the  same  cause  accordingly,  tnat  then,  upon  com- 
plaint made  or  information  thereof  given  to  the  judges  of 
that  court  where  the  cause  shall  be  depending,  or  any  of 
them,  the  judges  by  their  discretion  shall  give  order  for  the 
repayment  and  satisfaction  thereof  to  the  client." 

'  We  think  it  very  desirable  that  the  principle  of  this  rule 
should  be  honourably  observed.' 

In  April,  1834,  while  the  Central  Criminal  Court  bill  was 
in  tbe  House  of  Lords,  a  clause  was  introduced  for  opening 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  This  clause  was  withdrawn 
from  the  engrossment  before  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Cotn- 
mons.  But  on  tbe  24th  of  April,  in  that  year,  a  royal  war- 
rant issued,  ordering  and  directing  that  tbe  right  of  prac< 
tising,  pleading,  and  audience  in  the  court  of  Common  Pleas 
should  cease  to  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the  serjeants-at- 
law,  and  that  barristers-at-law  should  have  and  exercise 
equal  right  and  privilege  with  them  of  practising,  &c.  in 
that  court.  Tbe  warrant  professed  to  give  to  such  of  the 
seqeants  then  in  practice  as  were  not  king's  seijeanta,  and 
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had  not  patents  of  precedence,  at  an  etpeeial  mark  qfngat 
favour,  precedence  over  any  king's  counsel  who  might  be 
thereafter  appointed.  This  warrant  was  filed  in  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas  on  the  2Sth  April,  1834;  from  which 
time,  until  January,  1840,  it  was  acted  upon  by  the  court. 
During  this  period  no  persons  applied  for  the  coi(  except 
those  who  had  received  an  intimation  that  they  were  to  be 
made  judges. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1837,  a  petition 
was  addressed  to  her  majesty  by  the  queen's  seijeants  and 
two  other  seijeants  who  had  not  availed  themselves  of  the 
clause  of  preosdence  contained  in  the  warrant  of  April  24, 
1834,  suggesting  that  the  warrant  was  illegal,  and  praving 
that  the  legality  of  that  document  and  the  expediency  of  the 
alteration  might  be  duly  investigated.  The  illegality  of  the 
warrant  was  asserted  upon  the  prescriptive  rights  of  the  Ser- 
jeants, coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  courts  themtolves. 
The  circomstance  that  the  warrant  did  not  purport  to  be 
countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  state  or  by  any  other 
responsible  officer  Was  also  relied  on.  On  the  score  of 
expediency  it  was  alleged  that  the  convenience  of  a  fixed 
and  resident  bar  in  eacn  court  for  the  satisibctory  despatch 
of  business  was  known  to  all  who  regularly  attended  courts 
of  justice ;  that  to  effect  the  object  by  any  arrangement 
amongst  the  practitioners  had  been  fbund  to  be  impossible ; 
that  the  interruption  and  loss  of  time  to  the  court,  and  the 
delay  and  embarrassment  of  business,  were  the  subject  of 
general  complaint ;  whereas  by  the  legal  constitution  of  the 
eourt  of  Common  Pleas  these  inconveniences  had  been 
avoided  as  long  as  the  exclusive  right  of  audience  of  the 
Serjeants  in  that  court  had  been  upheld.  A  memorial  was 
at  the  same  time  presented  to  the  lord  chancellor,  in  whirh 
it  was  submitted  tnat  such  an  alteration  could  only  be  made 
by  act  of  parliament. 

The  petition  being  referred  to  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council  for  their  advice,  the  question  of  the  le- 
gality or  the  warrant  was  argued  before  the  lords  of  the 
council  on  the  10th  of  January,  1839,  and  again  on  the 
Snd  of  February  following.  A  strong  opinion  was  expressed 
by  their  lordships  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  warrant,  but 
the  court  separated  without  coming  to  any  conclusion  as 
to  the  advice  which  should  be  tendered  to  the  crown. 

In  June,  1839,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
'To  regulate  the  course  of  proMeding  in  the  court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  practice  and  hearing  of 
oonnsel  therein  in  term  time.'  The  object  of  this  bill  was  to 
authorize  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  to  bear  barristers-at- 
law  upon  motions  arising  out  of  trials  at  the  assizes.  The 
bill  passed  the  Lords,  but  was  not  moved  in  the  Commons. 
In  November,  1839,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  by  Wilde,  as  the  senior  practising  serjeant, 
that  the  exclusive  right  of  audience  of  tne  serjeants-at-law 
for  practising  in  that  court,  which  had  been  suspended  by 
that  court  in  obedience  to  ^e  warrant  of  1834,  should  be 
restored ;  and  at  the  close  of  Hilary  term,  1840,  the  right 
of  being  heard  as  counsel  and  of  signing  pleadings  in  causes 
depending  in  the  Common  Pleas,  was  declared  by  the  court 
to  belong  exclusively  to  the  serjeants-at-law.  It  was  how- 
ever stated  that,  in  otia  to  prevent  inconvenience  to  the 
suitors,  the  court  woald  hear  other  counsel  in  causes  in 
which  they  were  actually  engaged  at  the  time  the  opinion 
of  the  court  was  thus  pronounced. 

Seijeants  had  formerlv  not  only  etctutivg  audience  In 
the  Common  Pleas,  but  had  also  in  all  other  courts  pre- 
audience over  all  other  advocates.  They  are  addressed  by 
the  judges  as  brothers,  by  which  title  they  speak  to  and  of 
one  another. 

Though  the  king  was  represented  in  each  of  his  courts  at 
Westminster  bv  one  or  more  persons  as  his  attorney  and 
lolieitor-genenil  in  one  or  all  of  those  courts,  no  one  formerly 
pleaded  as  cowuel  for  the  crown  except  seijeants.  In  the 
patent  of  a  king's  Serjeant,  he  was  appointed  by  the  king 
'  Serviens  Noster  ad  legem,  et  Narrator  pro  Nobis  in  ci^'iis 
Nostris,  in  qulbuscunque  negotiis  Nos  tangentibus.'  After- 
wards when  the  king's  attorney,  as  it  usually  happened,  was 
•D  apprentice,  he  was  allowed  not  only  to  appear  as  attorney, 
but  to  plead  as  advocate  (br  the  crown  in  those  courts  in 
which  apprentices  were  permitted  to  practise,  and  when  so 
emplored  he  claimed  and  exercised,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
erown,  a  right  of  pre-audience  over  Serjeants  pleading  for 
ordinary  clients  in  those  courts.  Afterwards  the  attorney- 
general  exercised  a  right  of  pre-audience  even  when  not 
•ngsged  fbr  the  crown.    Other  king's  oouitsel  appear  to 


have  obtained  pre-audience  over  the  Serjeants  by  a  similar 
course  of  proceeding ;  but  the  king's  Serjeants  still  retain 
pre-audience  over  all  other  counsel  except  the  attorney-ge- 
neral and  solicitor-general;  and  even  over  the  attorney- 
feneral,  the  senior  of  the  king's  Serjeants,  distinguished 
y  the  appellation  of  '  the  king^s  anlient  serjeant,'  retained 
his  precedence  until  1814,  wnen  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd, 
the  kind's  antient  serjeant,  being  appointed  solicitor- 
general,  instead  of  vacating  his  office  of  serjeant,  as  had 
always  before  been  done  in  such  cases,  obtained  a  warrant 
fi'om  the  Prince-Regent  giving  to  the  attorney-general  and 
solicitor-general  perpetual  pre-audience  of  the  whole  bar.  In 
the  reigns  of  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.,  several  persons 
were  degraded,  or  discharged,  from  the  degree  of  seneant- 
at-law  in  order  to  capacitate  them  for  accepting  the  omoe  of 
solicitor-general,  as  it  is  not  unusual  now  for  barristers  to 
apply  to  De  disbarred  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
practise  as  solicitors  or  attorneys  to  private  suitors. 

The  pre-audience  acquired,  in  comparatively  modern  times, 
by  the  attorney-general  and  solicitor-general  and  the  other 
king's  counsel  over  the  Serjeants  in  the  courts  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  has  not  otherwise  affected  the  rank  or  position  of 
the  latter.  At  the  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  appears 
to  have  been  finally  settled  that  in  the  royal  procession  (in 
which  those  of  inferior  rank  walk  first)  'the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general  walk  immediately  before  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  immediately  after  the  seijeants-at-law,  who 
follow  the  knights-bannerets,  bachelor-knights,  masters  of 
the  chancery,  clerks  of  the  court,  &c.'  (Egerton  Papert,  60.) 

The  Serjeants  formerly  occupied  three  inns,  or  ooUegiate 
buildings,  for  practice,  and  for  occasional  residence,  situate 
in  Chancery  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  and  Holborn.  The  last, 
called  Scroop's  Inn,  has  long  been  abandoned,  and  since 
the  burning  down  of  Serjeants'  Inn,  Fleet  Street,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  that  site  has  also  been  deiserted 
by  the  seijeants,  who  have  now  no  other  building  than  Ser- 
jeants' Inn,  Chancery  Lane,  which  has  been  lately  rebuilt. 
Here  all  the  common-law  judges  have  chambers,  in  which 
thev  dispose  in  a  summary  way,  and  with  closed  doors,  of 
such  matters  as  the  legislature  has  expressly  entrusted  to  a 
single  judge,  and  of  all  business  which  is  not  thought  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  be  brought  before  more  than  one 
judge,  or  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  nature  too  urgent  to 
admit  of  postponement. 

The  inn  contains,  besides  accommodations  for  the  judges, 
chambers  for  fourteen  Serjeants,  the  junior  Serjeants  wnils 
waiting  for  a  vacancy  being  dispersed  in  the  different  inns 
of  courts. 

In  Serjeants' Inn  Hall  the  judges  and  seijeants,  as  mem- 
bers of  tne  Society  of  Serjeants' Inn,  dine  together  during 
term-time.  Out  of  term  the  hall  is  frequently  used  as  a 
place  for  holding  the  equity  and  revenue  sittings  of  the 
court  of  Exchequer. 

Formerly  very  splendid  and  expensive  entertainments 
were  given  bv  the  new  segeants  upon  their  reception  into 
the  order.  About  a  century  ago  this  custom  was  discon- 
tinued, and  instead  of  festivities  at  their  joint  expense,  each 
serjeant  paid  100/.  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Ser^ 
jeants'  Inn  upon  his  admission  as  a  member  of  that  Society, 
into  which  the  new  seijeants  are  elected  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  payment  is  now  raised  to  ZiOl.  The  practice 
of  giving  gold  rings  to  the  queen  and  the  great  officers  of 
state  and  others  still  continues,  though  the  number  has  been 
lately  reduced.  These  rings,  with  the  robes  and  other  ex- 
penses, raise  the  350/.  to  something  less  than  500/.  The 
peculiar  dress  of  the  sei]eants-at-law,  besides  their  distinctive 
coif,  consists  in  four  species  of  robes.  In  term  time  the  gown  of 
black  cloth  is  worn' on  ordinary  occasions.  On  holidays  the 
seijeants  appear  in  court  in  purple  (violet  coloured)  gowns. 
When  they  go  in  state  to  St,  Paul's,  they  wear  scarlet  gowns, 
as  also  when  they  attend  the  House  of  Lords,  if  the  king 
be  present,  and  when  they  dine  at  Guildhall  on  lord  mayors 
day.  At  nisi  prius  they  appear  in  black  silk  gowns,  which, 
as  neing  at  hand,  they  generally  wear  when  called  upon  to 
try  causes  or  prisoners  on  the  circuit,  though  for  tlie  latter 
purpose  the  scarlet  gown,  always  accompanied  with  a 
tentenee  cap,  is  understood  to  be  the  appropriate  costume. 

The  creation  of  Serjeants  was  antiently  attended  with 
numerous  ceremonies,  a  description  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  last  chapter  of  Herbert's  '  History  of  Inns  of  Court.' 
Some  practices  belonging  to  an  age  of  greater  simplicitv 
than  the  present,  are  still  retained  in  those  cases  where 
the  writ  to  the  serjeant  elect  issues  m  term-lime.     But 
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by  •  late  aUtate,  6  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  9$,  persons  leeeivuig 
writs,  issued  in  vacation,  commanding  them  to  appear  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  and  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
estate  and  dignity  of  a  serjeant-at-law,  are,  upon  appearing 
before  the  lord  chancellor  and  taking  the  oaths  usually  ad- 
ministered to  persons  called  to  that  degree  and  ofiBce, 
declared  to  be  serjeants-at-law  sworn,  without  any  further 
ceremony. 

Another  class  of  seijeants  is  that  of  serjeants-at-arms, 
whose  number  is  limited,  by  statute  13  Rich.  11.,  cap.  6,  to 
thirty.  Their  office  is  to  attend  the  person  of  the  king,  to 
arrest  offeudeis,  and' to  attend  the  lord  high  steward  when 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  a  peer.  Two  of  these  seijeants- 
at-arms  by  the  king's  permission  attend  the  two  houses  of 
parliament.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  office  of  the 
serjeant-at-arms  (as  he  is  emphatically  called)  is  to  keep 
the  doors  of  the  house,  and  to  execute  such  commands, 
especially  touching  the  apprehension  of  any  offenders  against 
the  priTilege!>  of  the  Commons,  as  the  house  through  its 
Speaker  may  enjoin.  From  these  serjeants-at-arms  the  pre- 
sent regimental  Serjeants  are  probably  derived. 

The  third  field-officer  in  a  regiment,  now  the  major,  was 
formerly  called  the  seijeant-major  [Major],  a  term  now 
applied  to  a  much  inferior  officer.  In  the  Spanish  service 
toe  major  is  siill  so  designated. 

In  some  offices  about  the  royal  person  the  principal 
officer  of  the  department  is  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Serjeant,  as  the  seijeant-surgeon,  &c. 

Many  of  the  documents  referred  to  in  the  present  article 
are  printed  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  Manning's  '  Ser- 
viens  ad  Legem,'  which  is  a  report  of  the  argument  before 
the  Privy  Council  in  1 839. 

Serjeants  and  other  counsel  are  engaged  to  assist  a 
party  in  a  cause  either  by  the  delivery  of  a  brief  in  that 
cause  or  by  giving  a  retainer  or  retaining  fee.  A  retainer, 
if  for  a  particular  cause,  and  for  a  particular  stage  of  that 
cause  is  called  a  common  retainer,  and  it  now  consists 
in  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  one  guinea  and  the  delivering 
of  a  paper  endorsed  with  the  name  of  the  cause  and  of  the 
court,  and  the  words  '  Mr.  Serjeant  A  (or  'Mr.  B'),  retainer 
for  the  plaintiff'  (or  for  the  defendant).  A  general  retainer 
is  where  a  retaining  fee  of  five  guineas  is  given  to  counsel 
to  engage  the  assistance  of  that  counsel  in  all  causes  in 
which  the  party  retaining  may  be  concerned  in  the  courts 
which  the  counsel  retained  attends.  A  special  retainer  is 
where  a  large  fee  is  given  to  counsel  to  plead  in  a  particular 
eause  on  a  circuit  on  which  he  does  not  usually  practise.  This 
fee,  which,  for  the  leading  counsel,  cannot  be  less  than  300 
guineas,  besides  the  expense  of  posting  with  four  horses  to  and 
jrom  the  place  of  trial,  is  given  and  received  partly  with  a  view 
to  remunerate  the  counsel  for  the  inconvenience  of  leaving 
'other  engagements  to  come  to  a  strange  circuit,  and  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  any  unnecessary  interference  with 
the  business  of  the  regular  practitioners  of  the  particular 
court  into  which  he  is  brought,  in  cases  which  are  not  of 
great  importance.  Both  the  common  and  the  special  retainer 
amount  to  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  to 
accept  the  brief  of  the  party  retaining,  and  to  refuse  any 
brief  offered  by  the  aiverse  party,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
client,  to  deliver  a  brief  to  the  counsel  retained  in  case  the 
cause  is  entered  for  trial,  whether  a  trial  takes  place  or  not. 
A  general  retainer  merely  renders  it  imperative  on  the 
counsel  retained  to  accept  no  brief  or  retainer  from  the  ad- 
versary of  the  party  retaining,  until  he  has  first  ascertained 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  latter  to  require  his  ser- 
vices in  the  particular  cause.  The  general  retainer  continues 
in  force  during  the  joint  lives  of  the  retaining  client  and  the 
counsel  retained,  unless  the  engagement  be  cancelled  by  the 
ibrmer,  who  is  at  liberty  at  any  time  to  renounce  his  title  to 
the  services  of  the  counsel  retained.  In  the  case  of  a  com- 
mon or  a  special  retainer,  the  contract  can  be  put  an  end  to 
only  by  the  concurrent  act  of  counsel  and  client. 

In  cases  of  importance,  counsel  are  generally  retained 
before  the  action  is  actually  commenced ;  and  it  often  hap- 
pens that  for  want  of  sufficient  information  as  to  the  form 
of  the  intended  proceedings,  or  from  carelessness,  the  cause 
is  not  described  in  the  retainer  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
When  this  is  the  case,  the  retainer  is  void,  and  the  counsel 
i*  bound  to  accept  the  retainer  of  the  adverse  party,  if  ten- 
dered before  the  mistake  has  been  corrected.  The  suffi- 
ciency of  the  first  retainer  becomes  frequently  the  subject 
of  dispute  between  the  litigant  parties,  which  dispute,  if 
not  arranged  between  themselves,  is  generally  settled  not 


by  the  counsel  to  whom  the  retainer  is  given,  bttt  by  some 
othei'  leading  counsel. 

In  former  times  it  was  usual,  particularly  for  great  per- 
sons and  public  bodies,  especially  for  religious  corporations, 
to  grant  annuities  pro  consilio  impenso  vel  impendendo. 

SERJEANT-AT-ARMS.    [Skrjbawt.  (Law.)l 

SERJEANT- AT-MACE.     [Skrjbant.  (Law.)] 

SERJEANTY.    [Serjeant.  (Law.)] 

SERK.      [GUBRNSBY.] 

SE'RLIO,  SEBASTIA'NO,  an  Italian  architect,  whose 
writings  are  considered  of  authority  in  matters  of  art,  was 
born  at  Qologna  in  1475.  The  study  of  Vitruvius  inspired 
him  with  an  eager  desire  of  obtaining  greater  insight  into 
the  practice  of  the  antients,  by  examining  and  making 
drawings  of  what  remained  of  their  structures, — at  that  time 
the  only  method  by  which  any  knowledge  of  them  could  be 
acquired;  for  although  many  buildings  were  then  to  be 
seen  in  a  perfect  state  iu  comparison  with  what  they  are  at 
present,  that  advantage  was  counterbalanced  by  there  being 
no  accurate  delineations  published  for  the  instruction  of 
those  who  could  not  visit  the  edifices  themselves.  After 
staying  some  time  at  Pesaro,  Serlio  proceeded  to  the  Vene- 
tian States,  where  he  employed  himself  in  examining  and 
measuring  the  amphitheatre  and  bridges  at  Verona.  He 
subsequently  visited  both  Vicenca  and  Venice ;  erected  a 
theatre  in  the  former  city,  and  in  the  other  made  designs  for 
the  church  of  San  Francesco  delle  Vigne.  During  his 
residence  in  the  last-mentioned  city,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Sanmicheli,  Sansovino,  and  other  architects  of  note; 
and  he  himself  would  doubtless  have  found  employment 
there,  being  noticed  by  the  Doge  Andrea  Gritti,  if  his 
passion  for  exploring  antiquities  bad  not  induced  him  to 
pass  over  to  Pula,  of  whose  amphitheatre  and  other  Roman 
remains  he  was  the  first  to  publish  any  architectural  ac- 
count. On  his  return  he  examined  those  of  Ancona,  Spo- 
leto,  &c,,  and  afterwards  those  of  Rome,  many  of  which 
are  introduced  as  illustrations,  hue  certainly  not  as  embel- 
lishments, in  his  work  on  architecture,  they  being  there 
represented  in  most  coarsely  drawn  and  executed  wood- 
cuts. It  was  while  he  was  at  Rome  that  he  composed  hLs 
treatise  on  the  five  orders,  for  a  copy  of  which  he  was  com- 
plimented by  Francis  I.  with  three  hundred  gold  crowns. 
Invited  to  France  by  that  monarch  in  1541,  he  was  there 
appointed  architect  at  the  palace  of  Fontainebleau,  and  was 
also  commissioned  to  undertake  the  court  of  the  Louvre, 
but  generously  declined  in  favoiur  of  Lescot,  whose  designs 
he  recommended  to  be  adopted  as  being  superior  to  his 
own.  After  the  death  of  bis  royal  patron  he  retired  to 
Lyon,  where  he  remained  fw  bome  time  in  exceedingly 
straitened  if  not  in  indigent  circumstances;  but  he  re- 
turned again  to  Fontainebleau,  aud  died  there  in  1952. 
His  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  writings, '  Opere  di 
Architettura,  Libri  Sei.'which  display  more  study  and  learn- 
ing than  taste ;  and  which,  highly  as  they  were  at  one  time 
esteemed,  possess  little  real  value  at  the  present  day. 

SERMON,  a  form  of  the  Latin  termo,  which  denotes  a 
discourse  of  any  kind,  and  even  common  talk  or  conver- 
sation. It  is  now  however  applied  only  to  a  discourse  of  a 
particular  kind,  uamely,one  delivered  to  an  assembly  of  per- 
sons who  are  gathered  together  for  purposes  of  devotion,  or 
in  the  character  of  a  Christian  and  religious  congregation. 
Nor  is  any  address  delivered  on  such  occasions  properly  a 
sermon,  though  the  word  is  very  loosely  used,  and  addresses 
delivered  on  such  occasions,  which  can  hardly  be  called 
sermons,  are  not  unfrequently  so  denominated;  but  it 
seems  to  be  essential  to  a  sermon  that  it  shall  be  a  discourse 
grounded  on  some  particular  passage  of  holy  Scripture  which 
more  or  less  influences  the  preacher  in  the  whole  of  his  dis- 
course. This  passage  is  called  the  text,  that  .is,  it  is  the 
portion  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  of  which  the  sermon  is  the 
long  paraphrase  and  commentary,  with  suitable  application 
and  exhortation  intermixed  or  appended. 

This  we  believe  to  be  the  true  idea  of  the  word  sermon,  as 
contradistinguished  from  other  words  denoting  discourses  or 
addresses,  and  the  most  antient  sermons  are  of  this  struc- 
ture ;  and  of  this  structure  are  also  a  great  proportion  of  tlM 
sermons  which  are  delivered  in  the  churches  and  othei  places 
of  Christian  assembly.  When  the  text  is  used  merely  as  a 
motto,  or  when  there  is  no  reference  to  any  particular  por- 
tion of  Scripture,  the  discourse  may  be  very  good  and  very 
edifying,  but  it  is  not  properly  a  sermon. 

The  sermons  delivered  in  the  English  church  before  the 
Reformation  were  very  short,  probably  seldom  requiring  mora 
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Umd  ten  minutti  for  the  delivery  of  them.  Many  specimenB 
remmin  in  manuscript,  but  few  are  generally  accessible  by 
having  been  printed.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and 
the  most  easily  consulted  are  the  sermons  at  the  opening  of 
each  parliament,  of  which  there  are  notices  in  the  printed  rolls. 
But  with  the  Reformation  a  great  change  in  this  respect 
took  plaoe;  and  in  many  cases  the  ministers  of  religion 
eame  to  consider  themselves  rather  as  persons  whose  peculiar 
duty  it  was  to  exhort  and  preach,  than  to  conduct  the  devo- 
tions of  a  Christian  assembly  and  to  minister  the  sacraments. 
The  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  sermons  ran  out  to  a 
most  inordinate  length,  and  assemblies  were  gathered  toge- 
ther rather  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  them  than  of  en- 
ering  into  the  devotions  of  the  church ;  and  the  term 
'preaching  minister'  was  invented  to  designate  those  minis- 
ters who  changed  the  nature  of  their  office,  from  one  which 
was  instituted  for  the  administration  of  the  Christian  ordi- 
nance and  the  assisting  the  people  in  their  devotions,  to  one 
which  was  of  teaching,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  principally.  It 
was  not  very  unusual  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  con- 
gregations to  listen  to  sermons  which  occupied  one,  two,  or 
even  three  hours  in  the  delivery.  Many  of  these  ser- 
mons are  in  print,  and  may  therefore  be  now  read  and 
judged  of. 

There  is  a  singular  work  by  a  minister  of  the  French  Re- 
formed church  at  Charenton,  Monsieur  Claude,  entitled 
'  An  Essay  on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon.'  This  was 
translated  by  Robert  Robinson,  a  Baptist  minister  at  Cam- 
bridge, who  has  illustrated  the  rules  by  numerous  quotations 
from  English  sermon  writers.  This  translation  is  in  two 
volumes,  8vo.,  1779. 

SE'ROUS.  [IsopODA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  52.] 
SEROUS  MEMBRANES.  [Mbmbranb.] 
SERPENS  (the  Serpent),  a  constellation  which  is  as- 
tronomically distinguished  from  OpHitiCHus,  but  not  my- 
tbologically,  being  the  serpent  carried  by  the  Serpent-bearer. 
The  Windings  of  the  figure  bring  it  in  contact  with  Aquila, 
Ophiuchus,  Libra,  and  Hercules. 
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SERPENT,  a  musical  instrument,  a  long  conical  tube 
of  wood  covered  with  leather,  having  a  moutb-pieoe, 
Tentages,  and  keys,  and  bent  in  a  serpentine  form ;  hence  its 
same.    The  compass  of  the  serpent  is  from  a  flat  below  the 
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base  staff,  to  o,  the  treble  clef  line,  inelnding  every  tone  and 
semitone  between  these  extreme*.    Or— 
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The  use  of  this  is  conOned  to  military  bands,  though  ,t 
might  have  been  rendered  valuable  in  the  orchestra.  The 
ophecleide  however,  an  instrument  applicable  to  the  same 
purposes,  but  of  far  superior  utility,  has  already  obtained 
a  place  in  the  concert-room,  and  will,  most  probably,  soon 
supersede  altogether  its  antient  and  imperfect  precursor 

I^JPHKCIaElDE  I 

SERPENTA'RIA.    [Aristolochia.] 

SERPENTINE,  a  rock  regarding  whose  origin  geolo 
gists  have  differed  and  perhaps  still  somewhat  disagree  ir. 
opinion.  MacCulloch,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  Rocks,'  p.  243, 
denies  that  it  is  ever  really  stratified :  in  the  same  work,  p. 
652,  he  allows  that  important  fact,  from  personal  examina- 
tion of  a  large  tract  in  the  island  of  Uist.  It  is  described  as 
an  irregularly  overlying  mass  in  the  Lizard  district  of  Ckirn- 
wall,  as  a  dyke  at  Portsoy,  and  as  nodular  aggregations 
in  the  granite  of  Aberdeenshire.  The  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  diallage  rock  (a  compound  of  diallage  and  felspar) 
is  very  intimate,  both  in  the  Alps,  in  the  Shetland  Isles, 
and  in  Cornwall.  In  fact  the  composition  of  these  rocks  is 
scarcely  more  different  than  may  be  seen  between  largely 
crystallised  and  fine-grained  greenstone.  Veins  and  masses 
of  trap  un  passing  through  or  being  in  contact  with  limestone 
not  unfrequently  change  the  nature  of  that  rock  near  the  junc- 
tion, and  either  fill  it  with  serpentinous  lines  or  masses,  or 
produce  therein  asbestic  or  steatitic  admixtures.  It  is  a  very 
common  circumstance  among  the  primary  limestones  to 
And  light  green  veins  and  strings  of  serpentine,  and  in  the 
Pyrenees  calcareous  rocks  comparatively  of  very  recent  date 
are  similarly  altered. 

SERPENTS,  or  OPHIDIANS,  an  order  of  Reptilks 
without  feet,  and  consequently,  as  Cuvier  obseives,  more 
deserving  of  the  name  of  reptiles  than  any  other  order. 

Okoanisation. 

Cuvier's  second  family  (the  first  being  the  Anguiaru) 
[Blindworm ;  jATBLiif  Snake;  Sacrians],  or  that  of 
the  True  Serpenit,  comprehends  the  genera  which  have 
no  sternum  nor  any  vestige  of  a  shoulder-blade,  but  whose 
ribs  still  embrace  a  great  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  body  of  whose  vertebra  are  also  articulated 
by  means  of  a  convex  surface  which  is  received  into  a  socket 
or  concavity  of  that  vertebra  which  succeeds  it.  They  want 
the  third  eyelid  and  the  tympanwn  ;  but  the  osiiouium  au- 
dH&t  exists  under  the  skin,  and  its  shaft  or  handle  (so  to 
■peak)  passes  behind  the  tympanic  bone.  Many  have  ves- 
tiges of  a  posterior  member  under  the  skin,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  tnis  rudiment  of  a  limb  shows  itself  externally  in 
the  form  of  a  small  hook.    [Boa,  vol.  v.,  pp.  22,  27.] 

Those  serpents  to  which  the  na.me»  of  Doublet  Marcheurt 
or  Amphisbanida  [Amprisbjkna  and  Typhlops]  have 
been  given,  have  the  lower  jaw  carried,  as  in  the  Chblo- 
NiANS  and  Saurianb,  by  a  tympanic  bone  which  is  articu- 
lated directlv  with  the  cranium,  the  two  branches  of  that 
jaw  soldered  anteriorly,  and  those  of  the  upper  jaw  fixed 
to  the  cranium  and  the  intermaxillary  bone,  so  that  their 
month  cannot  be  dilated,  as  in  Cuvier's  next  tribe  (the  Ser- 
pents properly  so  called),  and  their  head  is  of  uniform  site 
with  their  body ;  a  form  and  structure  which  enable  them 
to  make  progress  equally  well  in  both  directions,  bead  or 
tail  foremost.  The  bony  frame  of  the  orbit  is  incomplete 
backwards,  and  their  eye  is  very  small.  Their  body  is 
covered  with  scales,  the  anus  vetv  near  its  extremity,  the 
trachea  long,  and  the  heart  placed  very  far  backwards.  Of 
this  tribe  no  venomous  species  are  known. 

The  Serpents,  properly  so  called,  have  the  tympanic  bone, 
or  pedicle  of  the  lower  jaw,  moveable,  and  nearly  always 
suspended  to  another  bone  analogous  to  the  mastoTdian, 
attached  to  the  cranium  by  muscles  and  ligaments  which 
permit  its  mobility :  the  branches  of  this  jaw  are  not  united 
to  each  other  except  by  ligaments,  nor  are  those  of  the 
upper  jaw  united  to  the  intermaxillary  bone  in  any  other 
manner,  so  that  they  can  be  more  or  less  separated,  a  con- 
formation which  gives  these  animals  the  power  of  dilating 
tbeii  mouth  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  enable  them  to  swallow 
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iMdies  larger  than  themBeWes.  Their  palatine  arches  par- 
ticipate in  this  mobility,  and  are  armed  with  pointed  teeth 
curved  backwards, — the  most  marked  and  constant  charac- 
ter of  this  tribe.  Their  trachea  is  very  long ;  their  heart 
situated  very  far  backwards ;  and  the  greater  number  have 
only  one  very  long  lung,  with  the  vestige  of  a  second.  These 
Serpents,  says  Cuvier  in  continuation,  are  divided  into 
venomous  and  non-venomow ;  and  the  former  are  subdi- 
vided into  venoimout  trith  many  mcumllary  teeth,  and  ve- 
nomous with  isolated  fangs.  In  the  non-venomous,  the 
branches  of  the  upper  jaws  are  furnished  throughout  their 
length,  as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  jaw  and  of  the  palatine 
branches,  with  fixed  teeth  which  are  not  pierced :  there  are 
therefore  four  nearly  equal  rows  of  these  teeth  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  mouth,  and  two  in  the  lower.  [Python,  vol, 
xix.,  p.  17S.]  Those  which  have  the  masto'idian  bones  com- 
prised in  the  cranium,  the  orbit  incomplete  backwards,  and 
the  tongue  thick  and  short,  much  resemble  the  Amphis- 
baitidee  in  the  cylindrical  form  of  their  head  and  body,  and 
have,  Cuvier  observes,  been  united  to  the  Orvets  [Ortxt], 
in  consequence  of  the  smallnesa  of  their  scales. 

The  venomous  serpents  with  isolated  fknss  present  a  Tery 
peculiar  structure  in  their  organs  of  manducation.  Their 
superior  maxillary  bones  are  very  small,  carried  on  a  long 
pedicle  analogous  to  the  external  pterygoid  apophysis  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  and  very  moveable :  here  is  fixed  a  pointed 
tooth,  pierced  with  a  small  canal  which  gives  issue  to  a 
liquor  secreted  by  a  considerable  gland  situated  under  the 
eye.  It  is  this  liquor  which,  when  shed  into  the  wo«nd 
made  by  the  bite  of  the  serpent,  carries  havock  into  the 
body  of  the  wounded  animal,  and  produces  effects  more  or 
less  fatal  according  to  the  species  which  has  inflicted  the 
wound.  This  fang  is  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  gum  when 
the  serpent  does  not  wish  to  use  it ;  and  there  are  behind 
it  many  germs  destined  to  fix  themselves  in  their  turn  in 
order  to  replace  it,  if  it  should  be  broken  in  the  wound  it 
makes.  Naturalists,  Cuvier  remarks,  have  named  these 
teeth  crochets  mobiles,  or  moveable  fangs,  bat  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  the  maxillary  bone  that  moves :'  that  bone  carries 
no  other  teeth,  so  that,  in  the  venomous  serpents,  only  two 
rows  of  palatine  teeth  are  seen  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
All  the  venomous  species  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  in 
consequence  of  the  egg  being  hatched  internally  before  it 
is  laid,  whence  their  general  name  of  Fipers,  a  contraction 
of  Vivipares. 

These  deadly  serpents  with  isolated  fengs,  thoueh  they 
present  external  characters  of  the  same  nature  as  tne  pre- 
ceding group,  have,  the  greater  number  of  them  at  least, 
very  dilatable  jaws  and  a  very  extensible  tongue.  Their 
head,  wide  behind,  has  generally  a  ferocious  aspect,  which 
announces  in  some  degree  their  malevolent  nature.  [Vipe- 

BIOJB.] 

A  third  tribe  has  the  jaws  organised  and  armed  nearly  as 
in  the  non-venomous  serpents,  but  the  species  have  the 
first  of  their  maxillary  teeth  greater  than  the  others,  and 
pierced  so  as  to  conduct  the  venom  in  the  same  manner  as 
IS  effected  in  the  venomous  serpents  with  isolated  fangs. 
Such  are  the  Bungari  and  Hydri,  [Uydrus  ;  Pel&uys.] 
(JRigne  Animal.) 

The  serpents,  with  one  exception  (Deirodon,  to  which  we 
shall  presently  more  particularly  call  attention),  subsist  on 
living  prey ;  and,  whether  non-venomous  or  venomous, 
have  their  teeth,  as  might  be  expected,  admirably  con- 
structed and  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
prev  and  assisting  in  deglutition. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  valuable  and  copiously  illustrated 
Odontography,  observes  that  the  order  Ophidia,  as  it  is 
characterised  in  the  system  of  Cuvier,  requires  to  be  divided 
into  two  sections  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food  and  the 
consequent  modification  of  the  jaws  and  teeth.  Certain 
species,  he  observes,  which  subsist  on  worms,  insects,  and 
other  small  invertebrate  animals,  have  the  tympanic  pedicle 
of  the  lower  jaw  immediately  and  immoveably  articulated 
to  the  walls  of  the  cranium ;  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  fixed  together  at  the  symphysis,  and  are  op- 
posed by  the  usual  vertical  movement  to  a  similarly  complete 
maxillary  arch  above :  these,  as  we  have  above  seen,  belong 
to  the  genera  AmpMsbeBTta  and  Anguis,  Linn.  The  rest  of 
the  Opnidians,  observes  the  Professor,  which  form  the  typi- 
cal members,  and  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  order, 
prey  upon  living  animals,  frequently  of  much  greater  dia- 
meter than  their  own ;  and  the  maxillary  apparatus  is,  nt 
ve  have  also  above  seen,  confprmably  and  peculiarly  modi- 


fled  to  permit  of  the  requisite  distention  of  the  soft  parts 
surrounding  the  mouth  and  the  traiismission  of  the  prey  to 
the  digestive  cavity. 

But  the  mechanism  by  means  of  which  this  distention  is 
accomplished,  and  which  is  in  foct  a  dislocation  of  adapted 
parts  which  return  to  their  original  positions  when  the  act 
of  deglutition  is  accomplished,  requires,  to  be  well  under- 
stood, a  more  particular  description  than  the  general  account 
above  given,  and  we  proceed  to  that  presented  by  Professor 
Owen,  as  the  best  and  clearest  known  to  us. 

The  two  superior  maxillary  bones  have,  he  observes,  their 
anterior  extremities  joined  by  an  elastic  and  yielding  fibrous 
tissue  with  the  small  and  single  intermaxillary  bone :  the 
symphysial  extremities  of  the  lower  maxillary  rami  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  similar  tissue,  allowing  of  a  still  wider 
lateral  separation.  The  opposite  or  posterior  extremity  of 
each  ramus  is  articulated  to  a  long  and  moveable  vertical 
pedicle  formed  by  the  tympanic  or  quadrate  bone,  which  is 
Itself  attached  to  the  extremity  of  a  horisontal  pedicle 
formed  by  the  mastoid  bone,  so  connected  as  also  to  allow 
of  a  certain  yielding  movement  upon  the  cranium.  The 
palatine  and  pterygoid  bones  have  similarly  loose  and 
moveable  articulations,  and  concur  with  the  other  denti- 
gerous  bones  of  the  mouth  in  yielding  to  the  pressure  of 
large  bodies  with  which  the  teeth  may  nave  grappled. 

Professor  Owen  first  describes  the  dental  peculiarities  of 
the  true  serpents,  which,  as  he  remarks,  swallow  their  food 
whole,  whetner  they  prey  on  living  animals,  as  is  the  case 
in  almost  every  species,  or  feed  on  tne  eges  of  birds,  as  does 
Deirodon  scaber,  O.  {Coluber  seaber,  Linn.).  With  the  . 
exception  of  this  and  some  congeneric  species,  in  which  the 
teeth  of  the  ordinary  bones  of  the  mouth  are  so  minute  as 
to  have  been  deemed  wanting,  the  maxillary  and  preman- 
dibular  bones  in  all  true  Ophidians  are,  he  observes,  for- 
midably armed  with  sharp  pointed  teeth ;  there  is  on  each 
side  of  the  palate  a  row  of  similar  teeth  supported  by  the 
palatine  and  pterygoid  bones :  in  the  great  Pythons  and 
some  species  of  Boa,  he  adds,  the  intermaxillary  bone  also 
supports  teeth.  But  whatever  be  their  position,  all  the 
teeth,  according  to  the  Professor,  present  a  simple  conical 
form,  the  cone  oeing  long,  slender,  and  terminated  by  an 
acute  apex,  and  the  tooth  is  either  straight,  or  more  com- 
monly bent  a  little  beyond  the  base,  or  simply  recurved,  or 
with  a  slight  sigmoid  inflection.  Thus  toe  teeth  are 
adapted  for  piercing,  tearing,  and  holding,  not  for  dividing 
or  bruising.  Certain  teeth  in  some  species  are  traversed  by 
a  longitudinal  groove,  as  above  noticed,  for  conveyinz  an 
acrid  saliva  into  the  wounds  which  they  inflict ;  in  others, 
two  or  more  teeth  are  longitudinally  perforated  for  trans- 
mitting venom :  these  poison-fangs,  he  remarks,  are  always  i 
confined  to  the  superior  maxillaries,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  and  are  generally  placed  near  the  anterior  extre- 
mity of  those  bones.  "i 

Professor  Owen  proceeds  in  the  first  instance  to  notice  | 
the  serpents  whose  teeth  are  all  simple  and  solid,  where  the  | 
pulp  which  occupies  the  basal  cavity  is  calciBed.  j 

In  the  genus  Deirodon  (Anodon  of  Di-.  A.  Smith)  the 
teeth  of  the  ordinary  bones  of  the  mouth  are  so  small  as  to 
be  hardly  perceptible,  and  they  are  so  soon  lost,  that  the 
animal  has  been  described  as  toothless,  whence  Dr.  Smith's 
name,  which  had  already  been  appropriated  to  a  genus  of 
fi«sh-water  cotiehi/era.  [Naiadbs,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  63.]  The 
office  of  this  serpent  is  to  keep  down  the  increase  of  the 
smaller  birds  by  preying  on  their  eggs,  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  the  apparent  defect  is  in  reality  one  of  those 
beautiful  instances  of  adaptation  of  structure  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case  to  which  every  naturalist  has  so  often  to 
advert.  '  If,'  says  Professor  Owen, '  the  teeth  had  existed 
of  the  ordinary  form  and  proportion  in  the  maxillary  and 
palatal  regions,  the  egg  would  have  been  broken  as  soon 
as  it  was  seized,  and  much  of  its  nutritious  contents  would 
have  escaped  from  the  lipless  mouth  of  the  snake  in  the  act 
of  deglutition ;  but,  owing  to  the  almost  edentulous  state  of 
the  jaws,  the  egg  glides  along  the  expanded  opening  un- 
broken, and  it  is  not  until  it  has  reached  the  gullet,  and  the 
closed  mouth  prevents  any  escape  of  the  BOtritious  matter, 
that  the  shell  is  exposed  to  instruments  adapted  for  its  per- 
foration. These  instruments  consist  of  the  infbnor  spinous 
processes  of  the  seven  or  eight  posterior  cervical  vertebrae, 
the  extremities  of  which  are  capped  by  a  layer  of  hard 
cement,  and  penetrate  the  dorsal  parietes  of  theceaophagus ; 
they  may  be  readily  seen,  even  in  very  young  subjects,  in 
the  interior  of  that  tube,  in  which  their  points  are  directed 
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backwards.  The  ibell  being  tawed  open  longitudinally  by 
those  vertebral  teeth,  the  egg  is  crushed  by  the  contractions 
of  the  gullet,  and  is  carrieMo  the  stomach,  where  the  shell 
IS  no  doubt  toon  diasoWed  by  the  gastric  juice.' 

The  same  author  obtenrei  that  the  simple  teeth, '  dentes 
tolidi,'  as  they  are  termed  in  herpetology,  are  of  equal 
length  in  a  few  species  of  non-Tenomous  serpents :  in  the 
Pythons,  Boas,  and  Lyoodona  they  are,  he  remarks,  larger 
towards  the  forepart  of  the  mouth ;  but  in  some  Colubers 
and  Tropidonotcs  the  situation  of  the  Urger  teeth  is  re- 
verted. In  Drtfopkit  and  AammopAu  there  are,  he  ob- 
serres,  a  few  very  kmg  teeth  at  the  middle,  and  again  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  maxillary  series.  In  Xenodon,  Coro- 
nMa,  and  many  tpeeiet  of  Honudopiit,  the  postwior  part 
of  eaeh  jaw  is,  he  states,  provided  with  a  large  and  simple 
tooth,  which  is  long  and  compressed  in  the  Xntodon. 

Profeasor  Owen  describes  the  teeth  of  the  Boa  Con- 
ttrietor  as  slender,  conical,  suddenly  bent  backwards  and 
inwards  above  their  base  of  attachment,  with  the  crown 
straig;ht  or  very  slightly  curved,  as  in  the  posterior  teeth. 
The  nutermaxillary  bone  is  described  as  supporting  four 
small  teeth ;  whilst  eaeh  superior  maxillary  bone  has  eight 
much  larger  ones,  which  gradually  decreaie  in  size  as  they 
are  placed  Author  back:  in  eaeh  premandibular  bone  are 
eight  or  nine  teeth  of  similar  sise  and  proportions.  Wide 
intervals  separate  these  teeth,  and  ftom  these  interraU 
other  teeth  similar  to  those  in  titu  have  been  detached. 
The  base  of  each  of  the  above  teeth  is  described  as  extended 
iransversely,  eompresaed  antero-poateriorly,  and  as  anchy- 
losed  to  a  shallow  alveolus,  extending  obliquely  across  the 
shallower  alveolar  groove.  Profstaor  Owen  points  out  that 
an  affinity  to  the  Lizard  tribes  is  manifested  1^  the  greater 
development  of  the  outer  as  compared  with  the  inner  wall 
of  the  alveolar  furrow.  [Savriahi.]  The  palatine  teeth, 
of  which  there  are  three  or  four  in  each  palatal  bone,  are  as 
large  at  the  superior  maxillaries,  and  siiailarly  attached : 
the  pterygoid  teeth,  five  or  six  in  number,  which,  Mr.  Owen 
remarks,  eomplete  the  internal  dental  series  on  the  roof  of 
the  month,  are  of  smaller  size,  and  gradually  diminish  as 
they  recede  backwards*  and  be  observes  that  in  the  inter- 
spaces of  the  fixed  teeth  in  both  these  bones,  the  places  of 
attachment  of  the  shed  teeth  are  always  visible,  so  that  the 
dental  famula,  if  it  included  the  vacated  with  the  occupied 
toekett,  would  give  a  greater  number  of  teeth  than  are  ever 
in  place  and  in  use  at  the  tame  time.  The  intermaxillary 
bone  is,  he  informs  us,  edentidous  in  the  smaller  speciea  of 
Boa. 

The  dentition  of  the  great  Java  Python  (R/thon  Atnethyt- 
Hnm)  ia  figured  after  Cuvier  in  the  article  Python,  and 
Professor  Owen  takes  his  figure  from  the  same  authority, 
observing  that  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  represented  as 
supporting  four  teeth ;  the  superior  maxillary  being  armed 
with  eighteen  teeth,  but  of  these,  the  three  wluch  are 
situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  outer 
row  are  the  aoocettora  of  those  teeth  to  which  they  are 
eontigttout.  No  terpent,  he  remarks,  has  a  double  row  of 
fixed  and  teiyieeabto  teeth  implanted  on  the  same  bone. 
The  palatine  bone  supports  six  teeth :  the  remaining  eight 
teeth  of  the  series  are  continued  upon  the  pterygoid  bone. 
The  premandibular  element  of  the  lower  jaw  carries  eighteen 
teeth.  Mr.  Owen  observes  that  in  the  Tiger  Python 
{Pytkom  Ttgrit)  the  teeth  are  leas  nnmerous  than  in  the 
grmit  Python.  The  intermaxillary  bone  eidiibits  the  places 
of  attachment  of  four  teeth,  but  Mr.  Owen  raraly  found 
more  than  two  in  plaee :  these  in  their  size  and  curvature 
resemble  the  posterior  teeth  of  the  maxillary  series.  In 
each  snperieT  maxillary  bone  there  ate  about  twelve  teeth, 
whieh  gradually  diminish  in  size  as  tiiey  recede  badtwards : 
the  number  of  toekets  is  eighteen.  On  each  palatine  bone 
are  six  sockets,  and,  generally,  four  teeth  in  place ;  eight 
scekets  on  ooeh  pterygoid  bone,  and  five  teeth  in  place. 
Professor  Ow«n  obeervet  that  the  mode  of  fixatkm  of  all 
these  teeth  eorrespondt  with  tiiat  in  the  JSoa  CkmUrietvr, 
and  that  their  direction  prevents  the  escape  of  the  prey  in 
which  they  are  onoe  Axed ;  while  the  separate  ana  inde- 
pendent movement  of  each  half  of  both  upper  and  lower 
jaw,  and  of  the  dentigerous  bones  of  the  ptilate,  allows  of 
the  different  series  of  teeth  being  successively  withdrawn, 
and  implanted  in  a  more  advanced  position  in  the  prey, 
which  is  thus  gradually  drawn  into  the  gullet,  without 
the  retaining  force  being  unduly  relaxed  during  any  part 
«f  the  engulpbing  process.  The  teeth  seem  to  be  more 
numerous,  or  tbwre  is  a  greater  number  in  place  atone 


time,  he  remarks,  in  the  young,  than  the  old  individuals  ol 
J^thon  Tigrif:  he  counted  fourteen  superior  maxillary  and 
fifteen  premandibulars  in  place  on  each  side  of  the  mouth, 
in  an  individual  of  this  species  six  feet  in  length.  The 
inuM  alveolar  border  is  rather  higher  than  the  outer  one  in 
the  palatine  bones.  The  pterygoid  teeth  are  continued 
along  the  middle  of  the  inferior  surface  or  towards  the  outer 
side  of  those  bones,  whilst  in  the  smaller  colubriform 
serpents  they  are  placed  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  ptery- 
goids. 

The  teeth  of  both  the  Python  and  the  Boa  consist,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  author,  of  a  body  of  firm  dentine  coated  by 
a  layer  of  cement,  which  is  extremely  thin  upon  the  crown, 
but  becomes  thicker  towards  the  expanded  and  attached 
base  of  the  tooth.  The  calcigerous  tubes  radiate,  he  tells 
us,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  from  the  central  pulp 
cavity  to  the  periphery  of  the  tooth :  the  superior  and  cen- 
tral tubes  proceed  in  the  axis  of  the  tooth ;  those  nearest 
to  them  incline  outwards,  deviating  from  the  axis  as  they 
recede  from  the  point  of  the  tooth,  until  they  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis,  which  course  they  maintain  throughout 
a  great  proportion  of  the  tooth.  Their  primary  curvature 
is  alight,  with  the  concavity  directed  towards  the  tooth 
their  secondary  undulations  are  faint  and  regular  through 
seven-eighths  of  their  course,  but  the  tubes  become  bent 
in  stronger  and  less  sinuous  curves  in  the  rest  of  their 
extent,  where  alone  they  divide  dichotomously,  the  ter- 
minal branches  frequently  inosculating  in  loops  the  con- 
vexity of  which  is  direclea  outwards.  These  sinuous  tetr 
minations  of  the  calcigerous  tubes  give,  he  observes,  a  very 
peculiar  api^arance  to  the  dentine  of  the  Python,  which, 
viewed  by  transmitted  light  in  (heir  sections  by  a  low  power, 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  invested  by  a  thick  layer  of  some 
distinct  tissue. 

Professor  Oaren  then  adverts  to  the  character  detected  by 
Retzins — the  transmission  from  the  lover  or  concave  side 
of  the  main  calcigerous  tubes  in  the  dentine  of  the  Python, 
of  numerous,  miaute,  parallel,  and  nearly  straight  branches, 
directed  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards;  and  he  in- 
forms us  that  the  structure  of  the  external  layer  of  cement 
can  only  be  examined  in  sections  taken  from  near  the  base 
of  the  tooth,  as  its  extreme  thinness  in  the  crown  causes  it 
to  appear  merely  as  a  clear  line  bounding  the  peripheral 
loops  of  the  calcigerous  tubes.  He  adds  that  it  appears  to 
be  more  readily  detached  from  the  dentine  where  it  is 
thickest,  at  the  base  of  the  tooth,  and  that  it  is  a  dear  sub- 
stance, in  which  the  calcigerous  cells  are  simple,  very 
minute,  and  inconspicuous.  Under  the  head  Coluber,  we  are 
informed  that  the  solid  teeth  of  the  smaller  non-venomous 
serpents  correspond  in  structure  with  those  of  the  Python 
and  Boa.  In  the  Eryx  Turcieut  the  largest  and  longest  teeth 
are  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  series,  and  they 
diminish  as  they  recede  backwards — the  usual  disposition : 
but  in  the  common  snake  (Nairix  torquahu)  these  propor- 
tions are  reversed,  and  the  largest  of  the  maxillary  teeth 
are  situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  serie»;  whereas 
the  teeth  of  Coiuber  JUiformi*  are  equal  and  small  in 
size. 

Dryvutt,  Dsndsopbis,  and  Heterodon  are  characterised 
by  the  disproportionate  length  of  the  last  maxillaty  tooth; 
but  Dryinut  natutut  has.  Professor  Owen  remarl^s,  otie 
tooth  in  the  middle  of  the  maxillary  series  as  long  as  that 
which  terminates  it.  The  colubers,  he  observes,  like  other 
true  serpents,  have  two  longitudinal  rows  of  teeth  on  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  extending  along  the  palatine  and  pterv- 
goi'ds;  the  genus  Oligodon  appearing  to  form  the  sole 
exception  to  this  rule.  M.  Duvei-noy  noticed  a  few  small 
teeth  on  the  transverse  bone  or  external  pterygoid,  as  well 
as  on  the  internal  pterygoid,  in  Dryinut  natutut. 

Conducting  us  now  towards  the  poisonous  serpents.  Pro- 
fessor Owen  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  genera 
of  non-venomous  serpents,  as  Dryophit,  Dipsat,  and  Buee- 
phalut,  in  which  the  superior  maxillary  teeth  increase  in  size 
towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  bone,  the  large  terniinal  teeth 
of  the  series  are  traversed  along  their  anterior  and  convex 
side  by  a  longitudinal  groove.  In  the  Bucephalus  OgMiuit 
the  two  or  three  posterior  maxillary  teeth  present  this  struc- 
ture, and  are  much  larger  than  the  anterior  teeth  or  those 
of  the  palatine  or  premandibular  series;  they  add  materially 
therefore,  he  observes,  to  the  power  of  retaining  the  prey, 
and  may  conduct  into  the  wounds  which  they  inflict  an 
acrid  sidiva,  but  they  are  not  in  connection  with  the  duct 
of  an  express  poison-gland.    Hie  long  grooved  fongs  ars 
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tither  tnaly  fixed  to  the  maxillary  bone*,  ot  are  il^^htly 
moTeable,  according  to  tbeir  period  of  growth ;  they  are  con- 
cealed by  a  gbeath  of  thick  and  soft  gum,  and  tbeir  points 
are  directed  backwards.  The  sheath  always  contains  loose 
recumbent  grooved  teeth,  ready  to  succeed  those  in  place. 

In  mofat  of  the  CJolubers,  we  are  informed,  each  maxillary 
and  premandibular  bone  includes  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  teeth :  they  are  less  numerous  in  the  genera  Tortrix 
and  Homaloptis,  and  are  reduced  to  a  still  smaller  number 
in  the  poisonous  serpents,  in  the  typical  genera  of  which 
the  short  maxillary  bone  supports  only  a  single  perforated 
fang. 

Ae  transition  to  the  poisonous  serpents,  which  was  begun 
in  the  Bueephali,  and  allied  genera  with  grooved  maxillai-y 
teeth,  is,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  completed  by  the 
poisonous  serpents  of  the  genera  Pelamyt,  Hydrophis,  Elaps, 
Bungarut,  and  Hamadryas,  which  latter  genus,  as  its  cer- 
vical integument  can  be  expanded  into  a  hood,  constitutes 
an  immediate  link  between  the  Bunganu  and  Nty'a. 

The  structure  of  the  venom-fangs  of  serpents,  and  the 
machinery  by  which  their  deadly  agency  is  brought  to  bear 
against  those  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  objects  of 
their  attacks,  are  so  interesting,  and  the  subject  is  so  clearly 
treated  by  Professor  Owen,  that  we  should  be  doing  injus- 
tice to  his  descriptions  if  they  were  not  given  in  bis  own 
words,  which  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers,  only 
omitting  certain  notes  and  the  references  to  the  plates. 
The  whole  work  should  be  carefully  studied  by  the  general 
physiologist,  as  well  as  by  those  who  make  the  teeth  their 
particular  study. 

'  The  superior  maxillary  bone  diminishes  in  length  with 
the  decreasing  number  of  teeth  which  it  supports :  the 
transverse  or  external  pterygoid  bone  elongates  in  the  same 
ratio,  so  as  to  retain  its  position  as  an  abutment  against  the 
shortened  maxillary,  and  the  muscles  implanted  into  this 
external  pterygoid  style  communicate  through  it  to  the 
maxillary  bone  the  hinge-like  movements  backwards  and 
forwards'upon  the  ginglymoid  articulations,  connecting  that 
bone  with  the  anterior  frontal  and  palatine  bones.  As  the 
fully  developed  poison-fiingg  are  attached  by  the  same  Arm 
basal  anchylosis  to  shallow  maxillary  sockets,  which  forms 
the  characteristic  mode  of  attachment  of  the  simple  or  solid 
teeth,  they  necessarily  follow  all  the  movements  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bone;  when  the  external  pterygoid  is  re- 
tracted, the  superior  maxillary  rotates  backwards,  and  the 
poison-i&ng .  is  concealed  in  the  lax  mucous  gum,  with  its 
point  turned  backwards :  when  the  muscles  draw  forward 
the  external  pterygoid,  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  pushed 
forwards,  and  the  recumbent  tang  withdrawn  from  its  con- 
cealment and  erected. 

*  In  this  power  of  changing  the  direction  of  a  large  tooth, 
so  that  it  may  not  impede  the  passage  of  food  through  the 
mouth,  we  may  perceive  an  analogy  between  the  viper  and 
the  lophius ;  but  in  the  fish  the  movement  is  confined  to 
the  tooth  alone,  and  is  dependent  on  the  mere  physical  pro- 
perty of  tRe  elastic  medium  of  attachment.  In  the  serpent 
the  tooth  has  no  independent  motion,  but  rotates  with  the 
'aw,  whose  movements  are  governed  by  muscular  actions. 
[n  the  fish  the  great  teeth  are  erect,  except  when  pressed 
down  by  some  extraneous  force ;  in  the  serpent  the  habitual 
position  of  the  fang  is  the  recumbent  one,  and  its  erec- 
tion takes  place  only  when  the  envenomed  blow  is  to  be 
struck. 

'  The  peculiar  structure  of  the  poison-fang  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Fontana,  as  it  exists  in  the  viper,  and  subse- 
quently received  additional  elucidation  by  Mr.  Smith's 
careful  examinations  of  the  fangs  of  the  Hydrus,  Naja,  and 
Crotalus,  and  by  Mr.  Clift's  illustrative  drawings  appended  to 
Mr.  Smith's  paper.  A  true  idea  of  the  structure  of  a  poison- 
fiing  will  be  formed  by  supposing  the  crown  of  a  simple 
tooth,  as  that  of  a  boa,  to  be  pressed  flat,  and  its  edges  to  be 
then  bent  towards  each  other,  and  soldered  together  so  as  to 
ibrm  a  hollow  cylinder  open  at  both  ends.  The  flattening 
of  the  fang,  and  its  inflection  around  the  poison-duct,  com- 
mence immediately  above  the  base,  and  the  suture  of  the 
inflected  margins  runs  along  the  anterior  and  convex  side 
of  the  recurved  fang ;  the  poison-canal  is  thus  in  front  of 
the  pulp-cavity.  The  basal  aperture  of  the  poison-canal  is 
Dblique,  and  its  opposite  outlet  is  still  more  so,  presenting 
the  form  of  a  narrow  elliptical  longitudinal  fissure,  termina- 
ting at  a  short  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  fang. 

*  The  character  most  commonly  adduced  firom  the  dental 
system,  as  distinguishioK  Um  venomous  from  thu  non-vene- 
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mon*  serpents,  is,  that  the  former  have  two,  the  latter  foui 
rows  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ;  the  two  ottt«r  or  naxillsry 
rows  being  wanting  in  tde  venoAous  speeies,  and  tbeir  place 
being  supplied  by  the  single  poison-fang.  The  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  however  too  numerous  for  its  value  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing character  in  a  question  of  such  practical  moment 
as  the  venomous  or  non-venomous  properties  of  a  serpent. 
In  all  the  family  of  marine  serpents  the  poison-fang  is  only 
the  foremost  of  a  row  of  fixed  maxilliry  teeth.  In  the  Hy- 
dropMs  ttriatui  there  are  four  teelfa.  Mid  in  Bydrophii  tchit- 
tota  five  teeth,  behind  the  venom-fang;,  of  rather  smaller 
size  than  it ;  the  two-coloured  sea-snake  {Pelamyt  bicolor) 
has  also  five  maxillary  teeth  in  addition  to  the  perforated 
one.  The  poison-fang  in  this  genus  is  relatively  snuller  than 
in  the  venomous  serpents  of  the  land,  but  presents  the  same  j 
peculiar  structure.  'The  poison-gland  presents  a  correspond- 
ingly small  development ;  it  is  pyriform,  and  its  structure,  ' 
according  to  Dr.  Cantor,*  is  minutely  cellular ;  it  is  covered 
by  the  aponeurotic  expansion  of  the  artteulo-nuueillarii,  and 
transmits  a  straight  duct  horisontally  to  the  basal  opening 
of  the  venom-fang.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  smaller 
non-venomous  teeth  of  the  poisonous  serpents  all  present  a 
trace  of  the  structure  of  the  functional  venom-fang,  being 
more  or  less  deeply  grooved  along  the  convex  anterior  side ; 
and  in  the  hydrus  this  groove  commences  by  a  depression 
analogous  to  the  oblique  basal  aperture  of  the  polson-oanal 
in  the  true  fang. 

'  The  colubriform  poisonous  serpents  of  the  land  have  com- 
paratively short  venom-fangs,  but  they  are  larger  than  those 
of  the  pelagic  serpents  ;  and  behind  the  venom-fangs  there 
are  likewise  some  smaller  grooved  teeth  in  the  maxillary 
bones :  there  are  three  such  teeth  in  the  Bunganu  /famo, 
and  five  in  the  Bunganu  annulatut.  In  the  Hamadryat, 
or  great  hooded  poisonous  tree-siiake  of  India,  the  venom- 
fang  is  relatively  as  large  as  in  typical  poisonous  serpents, 
but  three  or  four  smaller  grooved  teeth  are  implanted  behiod 
it  on  the  maxillary  bone. 

*  In  the  most  deadly  venom-snakes,  as  the  viper  {Berui), 
the  pufi'- adder  ( Vipera),  the  asps  or  hooded  snakes  CNaja), 
the  rattle-snakes  (Crotaliu),  the  ^^phias  and  fer-de-lance 
(TrigonocephcUut),  the  poison-fangs  acquire  their  largest 
size,  and  are  associated  only  with  their  successors.  These 
are  clustered  in  greater  or  less  number  behind  them,  pre- 
senting the  same  structure,  but  of  a  size  proportionate  to 
their  degree  of  development,  and  further  differing  in  being 
loosely  imbedded  in  the  thick  and  wide  mucous  gum,  which 
likewise  conceals  the  fixed  and  functional  fang  in  its  ordi- 
nary position  of  retraction  and  repose.  This  fang  is  more 
strongly  curved  backwards  than  the  ordinary  teeth,  but  its 
acute  and  slender  apex  is  frequently  bedt  slightly  in  the  i 
contrary  direction,  as  in  the  rattle-snake.  ] 

'  The  mechanism  by  which  the  short  maxillary  bone  and  I 
the  poison-fang  are  rotated  backwards  and  forwards  upon 
the  ginglymoid  joint  that  connects  the  maxillary  with  the 
prefrontal  and  palatine  bones  has  already  been  noticed ;  and 
as  some  description  of  the  secreting  apparatus  to  which  the 
peculiar  modification  of  the  venom-&ng  is  subservient  might 
here  be  expected,  I  have  selected  for  its  illustration  the 
accurate  figure  which  Professor  Muller  has  given  of  the  sali- 
vary and  poison  glands  in  the  TrigonoeefAalut  kaueoiatut, 
in  his  great  work  on  the  glandular  system.t 

'  The  poison-glands  occupy  the  sides  of  the  posterior  half 
of  the  head ;  each  consists  of  a  number  of  elongated  narrow 
lobes,  extending  from  the  main  duct  which  runs  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  gland  upwards  and  slightly  backwards. 
Each  lobe  gives  off  lobules  throughout  its  extent,  thus  pre- 
senting a  pinnatified  structure ;  and  each  lobule  is  subdi- 
vided into  smaller  seoeming  oaca,  which  constitute  the 
ultimate  structure  of  the  gland.  The  whole  gland  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  aponeurotic  capsule,  of  wbi^  the  outei^ 
most  and  strongest  layer  is  in  connection  with  the  muscles 
by  whose  contraction  the  several  c»ca  and  lobes  of  the  gland 
are  compressed  and  emptied  of  tbeir  secretion.  This  is  then 
conveyed  by  the  duct  to  the  basal  aperture  of  the  poison- 
canal  of  the  fang.  We  may  suppose,  that  as  the  analogous 
lachrymal  and  salivary  glands  in  other  animals  are  moat 
active  during  particular  emotions,  so  the  rage  which  stimu- 
lates the  venom-shake  to  use  its  deadly  weapon  must  be 
accompanied  with  an  increased  secretion  and  great  disten- 
sion of  the  poison-glands ;  and  as  the  action  of  the  oompreas- 

*  '  Zool.  Tnoraclkau,'  nl  U.,  p.  304. 

f  ■  Da  GtudoUium    ScenpottiiB  Hmetatm  Pknliio  V  bl.,  taK  vU  H;  I. 
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ing  muMlM  is  oontemporaneous  with  the  blow  by  which 
the  serpent  infliots  itg  wound,  the  poison  is  at  the  same  mo- 
ment injected  with  force  into  the  wound  from  the  apical 
outlet  of  the  perforated  fang. 

'  The  duct  which  conveys  the  poison,  although  it  runs 
through  the  centre  of  a  great  part  of  the  tooth,  is  neverthe- 
less, as  we  have  seen,  really  on  the  outside  of  the  tooth,  the 
eanal  in  which  it  is  lodged  and  protected  being  formed  by  a 
longitudinal  inQection  of  the  parietes  of  the  pulp-cavity  or 
true  internal  canal  of  the  tooth.  This  inflection  commences 
a  little  beyond  the  base  of  the  tooth,  where  its  nature  is  rea- 
dily appreciated,  as  the  poison-duct  there  rests  in  a  slight 
groove  or  longiludinal  indentation  on  the  convex  side  of  the 
iang ;  as  it  proceeds  it  sinks  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the 
tooth,  and  the  sides  of  the  groove  meet  and  seem  to  coalesce, 
80  that  the  trace  of  the  inflected  fold  ceases  in  some  species 
to  be  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and  the  fang  appears,  as 
it  is  commonly  described,  to  be  periforated  by  the  duct  of  the 
poison-fang. 

'  From  the  real  nature  of  the  poison- canal,  it  follows  that 
the  transverse  section  of  the  tooth  varies  in  form  in  different 
parts  of  the  tooth ;  at  the  base  it  is  oblong,  with  a  large 
pulp-cavity  of  a  corresponding  form,  with  an  entering  notch 
«t  the  anterior  surface;  ferther  on,  the  transverse  section 
presents  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  the  pulp-cavity  that 
of  a  crescent,  the  horns  of  which  extend  into  the  sides  of  the 
deep  cavity  of  the  poison-fang.  A  little  beyond  this  part  the 
section  of  the  tooth  itself  is  crescentic,  with  the  horns  obtuse 
and  in  contact,  so  as  to  circumscribe  the  poison-canal ;  and 
along  the  whole  of  the  middle  four-sixths  of  the  tooth  the 
section  shows  the  dentine  of  the  fang  enclosing  the  poison 
cavity,  and  having  its  own  c«ntre  or  pulp-canal,  in  the  form 
of  a  crescentic  fissure  situated  close  to  the  concave  border  of 
the  inflected  surface  of  the  tooth.  The  pulp-cavity  disap- 
pears, and  the  poison-canal  again  assumes  the  form  of  a 
groove  near  the  apex  of  the  fang,  and  terminates  on  the  an- 
terior surface  in  an  elongated  fissure. 

'  If  the  end  of  each  inflected  fold  of  cement  in  the  tooth 
of  the  Laibyrintkodon  were  dilated  sufliciently  to  contain  a 
lube,  that  tooth  might  convey  the  ducts  of  fifty  poison- 
glands  deeply  imbedded  in  its  substance,  and  yet  all  of  them 
actually  on  the  outside  of  the  tooth  itself:  it  is  the  existence 
of  a  single  fold  of  the  same  kind,  but  more  simple,  inas- 
much as  it  is  straight  instead  of  wavy,  which  forms  the  com- 
plication of  the  viper's  fang  subservient  to  the  completion 
of  its  peculiar  offensive  weapon. 

'  The  venom-fangs  of  the  viper,  rattle-snake,  and  fer-de- 
lance  are  coated  only  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  sublransparent 
and  minutely  cellular  cement.  The  disposition  of  the  cal- 
cigerous  tubes  is  obedient  to  the  general  law  of  verticality 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  tooth.  Since  the  inflected 
surface  of  the  tooth  can  be  exposed  to  no  other  pressure 
than  that  of  the  turgescent  duct  with  which  it  is  in  contact, 
the  tubes  which  proceed  to  that  surface,  while  maintaining 
their  usual  relation  of  the  right  angle  to  it,  are  extremely 
short,  and  the  layer  of  dentine  separating  the  poison-tubs 
from  the  pulp-cavity  is  proportionally  thin.  The  calcigerous 
tubes  ihat  radiate  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  pulp-cavity 
to  the  exposed  surface  of  the  tooth  are  disproportionately 
long- 

'The  pulp-cavity,  following  the  form  of  the  tooth  itself, 
presents  in  a  transverse  section  of  this  part  the  form  of  a 
fissure  describing  four-flflhs  of  a  circle;  the  fissure  is  widest 
at  the  middle  and  at  the  two  extremities;  the  exterior  cal- 
cigerous tubes,  in  quitting  the  pulp-cavity,  form  a  graceful 
curve,  the  convexity  being  turned  towards  the  nearest  horn 
of  the  crescent;  at  the  middle  of  the  pulp-fissure  the  tubes 
proceed  straight  to  the  opposite  surface;  and  at  the  two 
extremitiM  of  the  crescent  the  central  tubes  are  nearly 
straight,  while  the  lateral  ones  radiate  in  graceful  curves 
which  become  bolder  as  they  diverge  from  the  central  and 
and  straighter  tubes.  Througnout  the  greater  part  of  the 
tooth  the  calcigerous  tubes  describe  their  various  inflections 
in  a  plane  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  tooth ;  but  towards 
the  apex  they  begin  gradually  to  rise  from  that  plane ;  and 
as  the  pulp-cavity  reassumes,  with  the  tooth  itself,  the  sim- 
ple conical  form  beyond  the  termination  of  the  poison- 
canal,  the  calcigerous  tubes  extend  to  equal  distances  from 
the  linear  remnant  of  the  pulp-cavity,  which  has  again 
passed  to  the  centre  of  the  tooth,  and  those  tubes  which  are 
continued  from  its  extremity  pass  to  the  apex  of  the 
fang  IP  a  line  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  tooth.  The  cal- 
ci^enNU  tube*  pment  secondary  curvatures  of  a  rtigbtly 


wavy  character,  which  become  more  marked  and  inegulu 
near  their  termination.  In  whatever  part  of  the  section  an 
entire  tube  could  be  clearly  traced  to  its  termination,  it 
formed  an  anastomotic  loop  at  the  periphery  of  tlie  dentine 
with  an  adjoining  tube.  The  calcigerous  tubes  present  a 
diameter  of  the  i^\.\\  of  an  inch,  and  they  are  separated  by 
interspaces  equal  to  four  of  their  own  diameters.  Each  ciu- 
cigerous  tube  gives  off  many  primary  branches  in  its  course, 
but  is  rarely  seen  to  divide  dichotomously  until  it  begins  to 
form  its  irregular  sinuosities  near  the  periphery  of  the 
tooth.  In  the  transverse  section  figured,  the  primary 
branches  were  sent  off  from  the  concave  side  of  the  tube, 
at  an  acute  angle  with  the  trunk ;  the  secondary  smaller 
and  more  numerous  branches  proceed  from  the  same  side 
of  the  main  tube  or  of  its  primary  branches,  at  a  less  acuta 
angle,  into  the  clear  uniting  substance ;  they  are  remarkably 
parallel  with  each  other  and  straight  In  old  poison-fangs 
the  pulp-cavity  or  fissure  is  obliterated  by  ossification  of  the 
remains  of  the  pulp. 

'  The  external  layer  of  cement  is  very  thin  where  it 
covers  the  crown  of  the  tooth ;  it  is  best  seen  at  the  line 
of  union  of  the  co-adapted  margins  of  the  Inflected  tooth. 
At  this  part  the  cement  is  more  abundant  in  the  viper's 
tooth,  and  its  transparency  permits  a  bristle  inserted  into 
the  poison-canal  to  be  seen  through  it.  The  layer  which 
coats  the  inflected  surface  of  the  fang  is  thinner  than  the 
outer  one,  which,  from  its  transparency,  has  been  regarded 
as  enamel.  There  is  however  no  trace  of  true  enamel  upon 
the  teeth  of  the  poisonous  serpents,  any  more  than  upon 
those  of  the  innocuous  species.  The  cells  of  the  cement  are 
more  minute  and  inconspicuous  in  the  poison-fang  than  in 
the  simple  teeth  of  the  Python  and  Boa. 

'  The  teeth  of  all  Ophidians  are  developed  and  completed 
in  the  original  seat  of  the  tooth-germs  m  all  animals,  viz. 
the  mucous  membrane  or  gum  covering  the  alveolar  border 
of  the  dentigerous  bunes.  This  gum  presents  the  same  lax 
tissue  and  is  as  abundantly  developed  as  in  the  Pike.  Lo- 
phius,  and  many  other  fishes,  in  which  it  likewise  serves  as 
the  nidus  and  locality  for  the  complete  development  of  the 
teeth. 

'  The  primitive  dental  papilla  in  the  common  harmless 
snake  very  soon  sinks  into  the  substance  of  the  gum  and 
becomes  enclosed  by  a  capsule.  As  soon  as  the  deposition 
of  the  calcareous  salts  commences  in  the  apex  of  the  papilla, 
the  capsule  covering  that  part  becomes  ossified  and  ad- 
herent to  the  dentine,  and  the  tooth  begins  to  pierce  and 
emerge  from  the  gum,  before  its  mould,  the  pulp,  is  half 
completed.  Fresh  layers  of  cells  are  successively  added  to 
the  base  of  the  pulp,  and  converted  by  their  confluence  and 
calcification  into  the  tubular  dentine,  until  the  full  sise  of 
the  tooth  is  attained,  when  its  situation  in  the  gum  is  gra- 
dually changed,  and  its  base  becomes  anchylosed  to  the 
shallow  cavity  of  the  alveolar  surface  of  the  bone. 

'  In  the  posterior  part  of  the  large  mucous  sheath  of  the 
poison-fang,  the  successors  of  this  tooth  are  always  to  be 
found  in  different  stages  of  development ;  the  pulp  is  at  first 
a  simple  papilla,  and  when  it  has  sunk  into  the  gum  the 
succeeding  portion  presents  a  depression  along  its  inTerior 
surface,  as  it  lies  horizontally,  with  the  apex  directed  back- 
wards ;  the  capsule  adheres  to  this  inflected  surface  of  the 
pulp.  But  how  the  cylindrical  cavity  of  the  dilated  fold  is 
occupied  in  the  loose  growing  poison-fang,  and  by  what  con- 
trivance it  is  brought  into  the  same  relation  with  the  se- 
vered duct  of  the  poison-gland  as  the  displaced  fang  which 
it  succeeds,  is  not  yet  clearly  understood.' 

For  the  description  of  the  teeth  of  the  Amphubeeniant 
and  Anguiant,  see  SAnRiANs,  vol.  xx.,  p.  456. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  teeth  we  proceed  to  that  of 
the  other 

Orgatu  of  Nutrition.— Tho  o»  hydide$  in  the  Ophidians 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  some  species  of  Sau- 
rians  (Iouana,  Draco  (Draoon),  Lophynu,  for  instance) ; 
but  the  anterior  part  is  double,  and  the  two  long  osseous 
filaments  which  form  it  terminate  in  pointed  cartilages, 
which  introduce  themselves,  parallel,  into  the  fleshy  tissue  ot 
the  tongue,  and  are  separated  by  the  hypoglossal  muscle. 
The  modifications  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  varied  and 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  assigned  to  them.  Some 
are  appointed  to  work  the  venom-fangs  by  carrying  forward 
the  external  pterygoTd  and  superior  maxillary  bones ;  others 
again  are  employed  in  the  separation,  approximation,  and 
adjustment  of  the  mandibular  bones  and  the  whole  of  the 
maxillary  articulation;  nor  are  those  which  act  upon  the 
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t^ingue  and  o*  kgoidt*  leu  eompIieateA ;  whilst  the  peculiu 
muscles  which  come  from  the  vertehrn  and  ribs  all  assist 
in  the  process  of  deglutition.  The  mobiUty  of  the  tongue 
of  the  serpents  must  have  struck  every  observer,  and  they 
have  been  seen  to  lap  water  with  it.  Serpents  cannot  be 
said  to  have  any  true  pharynx ;  for  the  nostrils,  as  well  a* 
the  glottis,  open  in  the  mouth,  and  the  OBsophagus  oom- 
mences  immediately  after  the  termination  of  the  jaws ;  and 
is  capable  of  great  extension,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  receiving 
prey  of  a  very  large  diameter  entire.  The  stomach  is  a  coa* 
tinuation  of  the  oasophagus,  and  the  intestines  are  very 
short  and  with  but  little  flexure.  The  vent  or  cloaca  opens 
by  a  transverse  slit  towards  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  above 
the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  often  very  long.  The  liver 
consists  of  only  one  lobe  of  an  elongated  form,  placed  on  the 
right,  or  in  the  mesial  region,  in  front  of  the  long  ossophagua, 
and  accompanies  the  stomach,  furnishing  distinct  hepatic 
and  cystic  canals.  The  bile  is  greenish  or  brown,  and  the 
cystic  canal  comes  direct  from  the  liver.  The  spleen  is  not 
large,  and  is  situated  on  the  right  near  the  insertion  of  the 
ductui  eholedoehm.  The  poMcrecu  is  situated  immediately 
under  the  junction  of  the  intestine  with  the  stomachal  sac 
beneath  the  peritoneum. 

The  absorbent  powers  of  the  intestines  of  serpents  are 
great.  MM.  Dum6ril  and  Bibron  advert  to  the  state  of 
their  dejections  as  a  proof  of  this.  They  offer,  to  use  their 
expression,  the  dry  extract  of  the  animal  entire,  of  which 
only  the  parts  that  could  not  be  liquefied  remain  unaltered, 
and  absolutely  in  the  same  situation  that  they  occupied  in 
the  carcass  of  the  animal  before  it  had  passed  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  digestive  tube.  If,  fbr  iwstance,  a  rat 
has  undergone  this  process,  one  may  recognise  in  the  dry 
and  shapeless  mass  the  place  occupied  by  the  muzile  of  the 
animal,  the  long  whiskers  of  its  cheeks,  the  down  which 
covered  the  delicate  cartilages  of  its  ears,  the  hairs  of  various 
lengths  and  colours  which  correspond  with  those  of  the 
back,  the  belly,  and,  above  all,  the  tail ;  and,  finally,  even 
the  claws,  which  remain  in  their  pristine  state  of  integ- 
rity. All  that  was  flesh  or  soft  matter  in  the  body  has  been 
completely  absorbed ;  the  earthy  salt,  nevertheless,  which 
gave,  by  means  of  its  union  with  the  gelatine,  consistence  to 
the  bones,  still  indicates  by  its  presence,  and  especially  by 
its  colour,  the  place  they  occupied.  Dissolution,  compres* 
sion,  and  absorption  have  done  their  work  upon  this  desic- 
cated mass,  which  still  however  contains  the  elements  of 
nourishment  for  the  larvs  of  the  insects  of  the  family  Der- 
me*t%dcB. 

In  the  fieoes  of  the  Python  which  lately  devoured  its  com- 
panion in  the  garden  o'  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
there  were  entire  scales  of  the  digested  serpent. 

No.  508,  Mu«.  ColL  Beg.  Chir.  (Phytiological  teries)  ex- 
hibits the  stomach  of  a  water-snake  (Pelamys  bicolor,  Daud., 
Anguit  platurut,  Linn.)  laid  open  to  show  its  internal  lon- 
gitudinal rugsB  and  the  gradual  contnuttion  of  the  pylorus. 
The  gall-bladder,  pancreas,  and  port  of  the  small  intestine 
are  also  preserved.  508  A,  the  oesophagus  and  intestine  of 
a  Python,  is  noticed  in  that  article.  A  portion  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  of  Python  Tigru,  showing  the  elongated 
pointed  ceseum,  the  orifice  by  which  the  ccBcum  communi- 
cates with  the  ileum,  and  the  plaited  valvular  production  at 
the  lower  part  of  that  orifice,  is  preserved  in  the  same  mu- 
seum(No.671  A).  Theanteriorpartof  the  Uver  of  a  rattle- 
snake (Crataiut  horridiit)  (No.  802)  shows  the  termination 
of  the  vena  ports  and  vena  hepatica:  the  former  is  seen 
on  one  side  of  the  liver,  of  small  size,  having  expended 
itself  in  deep-seated  branches  destined  tosupply  the  materials 
for  the  biliary  secretion ;  the  latter  is  seen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  liver,  of  large  six*,  increasing  by  the  reception  of 
superficial  branches,  which  bring  back  the  blood  not  im- 
mediatety  required  for  the  function  or  nutrition  of  the 
viscu*.  No.  802  A  is  the  entire  liver  of  a  Python  injected, 
showing  more  distinctly  than  the  preceding  specimen  the 
cbarscters  neculiar  to  the  two  systems  of  veins,  the  arterial 
structure  of  the  coats  of  the  vena  portte,  and  the  granular 
texture  and  general  form  of  the  liver.  No.  812  D  is  the 
pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  and  commencement  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal,  together  with  the  extremity  of  the  liver,  hepatic 
duct,  gall-bladder,  and  cystic  ducts,  pancreas,  and  spleen  of 
Boa  Siylale.  Protessor  Owen,  who  made  this  preparation, 
bserves  that  in  the  Ophidian  reptiles  the  gall-bladder  is 
situated  at  a  distance  from  the  liver,  in  close  connexion 
with  the  duodenum.  This  preparation  shows  the  consequent 
length  of  the  hepatic  duet.    The  cystic  duet  is  seen  to  be 


single  at  its  «ommencement,  and  afterwards  to  divide  into 
numerous  branches,  which,  together  with  the  hepatic  duct, 
penetrate  the  pancreas  in  their  course  to  the  intestine. 
{Catalogue,  vol.  i.) 

Cireuiation  and  Setpiration.—Tht)to  is  no  great  diffarenoe 
between  the  heart  of  serpents  and  that  of  Saurians.  In 
Mus.  Coll.  Beg.  Chir.  (No.  917  B),  the  heart  of  a  Python 
Tigri*  is  prepared  to  show  the  internal  structure  as  well  as 
the  outwanl  form.  Professor  Owen,  who  made  this  prepa- 
ration, observes,  that  the  blood  of  the  general  system  is  col- 
lected into  a  large  elongated  sinus,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  inferior  with  the  right  superior  cava.  The  left  superior 
cava  winds  round  the  back  of  the  left  auricle,  receives  the 
coronary  veins,  and  terminates  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
orifice,  which  leads  from  the  above  sinus  to  the  right  auricle. 
This  orifice  is  protected  by  two  semilunar  valves.  The  whole 
of  the  inner  surfkce  of  the  auricle,  with  the  exception  of 
these  valves  and  the  opposite  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale,  ia 
reticulated  with  delicate  muscular  fasciculi.  The  left 
auricle  receives  the  blood  from  a  single  pulmonary  vein, 
and  has  a  similar  reticulated  muscular  structure :  there  is 
no  valve  at  the  termination  of  the  vein  in  this  auricle.  The 
blood  enters  the  posterior  or  aortic  division  of  the  ventricle 
by  two  crescentic  apertures,  which  are  each  provided  with  a 
single  semilunar  valve,  extended  from  each  side  of  the  sep- 
tum of  the  auricular  orifices.  The  irregular  form  and  small 
sise  of  the  aortic  chamber  is  displayed  by  the  removal  of  the 
posterior  parietes  of  the  ventricle.  On  the  opposite  side 
the  pulmonary  chamber  is  exposed ;  and  the  Professor  re- 
marks in  continuation,  that  it  is  of  a  larger  size,  of  a  mora 
regular  oval  form,  and  with  a  smoother  surface.  The 
fleshy  septum,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  ventricle  to 
the  space  between  the  roots  of  the  pulmonary  and  systemic 
arteries,  is  incomplete  at  its  upper  and  anterior  part,  and 
there  leaves  a  communication  between  the  pulmonary  and 
aortic  chambers :  these  also,  he  remarks,  intercommunicate 
by  several  round  apertures  of  different  sizes  near  the  apex 
of  the  ventricle,  which  serve  to  thoroughly  blend  together 
the  two  kinds  of  blood  bafore  they  are  expelled  thus  mixed 
along  the  three  arteries  which  separately  arise  from  the 
ventricles.  In  this  preparation  the  origins  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  left  aorta  only  are  shown,  and  they  ore  each  pro- 
vided with  a  pair  of  semilunar  valves.  The  carotid  arteries 
are  given  off  from  the  right  aorta,  which  afterwards  unites 
with  the  left  aorta  at  some  distance  below  the  heart.  The 
gland  analogous  to  the  thymus  gland  is  also  preserved:  its 
structure  is  cellular.  White  bristles  are  passed  through  the 
systemic  veins,  sinus,  and  auricle;  and  a  black  one  through 
the  pulmonic  vein  and  auricle.  The  two  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  which  go  to  the  two  separated  lungs  are 
distinguished  by  black  oristles,  which  also  indicate  the 
situations  of  the  two  ductus  arteriosi.  {Catalogue,  vol.  iL) 
The  mode  of  respiration  in  the  serpents  is  thus: — the 
glottis,  which  has  two  lips,  and  represents  a  very  simple 
larynx,  opens  in  the  mouth  behind  the  sheath  of  the  tongue ; 
by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the  os  hyoldes,  which  push  it, 
it  is  raised  so  as  to  be  presented  in  a  dilated  state  behind 
the  back  nostrils.  The  vacuum  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
ribs  in  the  belly  tends  to  dilate  the  lung,  which,  through  the 
medium  of  the  trachea,  immediately  admits  the  air  which  it 
introduced  during  an  inspiration :  this  is  slow,  continuing 
for  some  seconds.  This  air,  when  it  has  performed  its 
office,  and  has  been  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  is  expelled  in 
the  same  maimer,  but  by  an  inverse  mechanism,  which  is  en» 
tirely  due  to  Uie  action  of  the  muscles  which  tend  to  a{4>roxi- 
mate  the  ribs  to  each  other.  When  it  is  expelled  rather 
briskly,  a  sort  of  vibration  or  hissing  is  beard.  The  respi- 
ration being  voluntarily  accelerated  or  retarded,  the  chemical 
and  vital  actions  which  result  from  it  must  be  naturally 
excited  or  abated  by  that  cause.    (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

In  Miu.  Coll.  Be)(.  Chir^  No.  1088,  is  the  anterior  part 
of  a  snake  {Coluber  Natrix)  with  the  ventral  parietes 
removed  to  show  the  single  lung  in  situ.  It  is  a  simple 
elongated  sac,  with  the  parietes,  composing  its  anterior  fourth, 
highly  vascular  and  spongy,  for  effecting  the  respiratoiT 
change  in  the  blood ;  but  gradually  assuming  a  thin  mem- 
branous and  slightly  vascular  structure,  to  serve  as  a  reser- 
voir of  air.  No.  1089  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  lung 
of  a  water-serpent  {Pelamyt  bicolor,  Daud.),  showing  thi 
continuation  of  the  tracheal  canal  along  the  lung,  for  the 
passage  of  air  to  the  lower  or  posterior  part  of  Lne  respi 
ratory  cavity.  No.  1090  is  a  similar  section  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  lung  of  the  santa  snake     No.  1091  is  alongi- 
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tudinal  teotion  of  the  Inng  of  •  rattle-snake  {Crotalu* 
horridut),  showing  the  delicate  reticulation  of  its  internal 
turfaee,  and  the  termination  of  the  tracheal  canal,  which  is 
continued  down  the  ventral  side  of  the  lung.  A  longitudinal 
section  of  the  respiratoiyportion  of  the  lung  of  a  Pseudo-boa 
(Oppel)  is  prepared  in  No.  1092,  showing  its  reticular  struc- 
ture, and  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  thickness  and  vas- 
eularity  of  the  parietas  as  it  recedes  Arom  the  trachea, 
which  here  terminates  at  once  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lung.  No.  1093  is  a  portion  of  the  lung  of  the  same  ser- 
pent, minutely  injected,  and  affording;  a  oeautiful  example 
of  the  honeycomb  structure  of  the  panetes  of  the  respiratory 
sac    No  1093  A  is  noticed  in  the  article  Pvthon. 

As  annexed  to  the  faculty  of  respiration,  it  will  be  ex- 
pected that  something  should  be  said  relative  to  the  voice 
of  serpents,  whose  kttting  has  become  proverbial.  MM. 
DumSril  and  Bibron  state  that  they  hardly  think  that  these 
reptiles  can,  as  has  been  said  of  some  colubers,  produce 
hissings  (sifSemens)  or  piercing  sounds  (sons  bien  aigus) ; 
for  although  their  lungs  have  great  capacity,  and  can  fur- 
nish air  for  a  long  time,  MM.  Dumeril  and  Bibron  state 
that  they  could  never  hear  more  than  a  sort  of  blowing 
(soufflement)  such  as  would  result  from  the  rapid  issue  of  a 
current  of  air  through  a  simple  pipe — that  of  a  quill  for 
instance.  White,  however,  who  was  a  very  good  observer, 
in  speaking  of  the  faculty  which  snakes  have  of  'stinking 
M  dtfendendo!  remarks,  in  his  '  Selborne,'  that  he  knew  a 
gentleman  who  kept  a  tame  snake,  which  was  in  its  person 
as  sweet  as  any  animal,  while  in  good  humour  and  un 
alarmed ;  but  as  soon  as  a  stranger  or  a  dog  or  cat  came  in, 
it  /eU  to  hiuing,  and  filled  the  room  with  such  nauseous 
effluvia  as  rendered  it  hardly  supportable.  These  offensive 
emanations  came,  no  doubt,  from  the  fetid  anal  glands, 
which  seem,  as  White  observes,  to  be  given  to  certain  ser- 
nents  as  a  defence.  We,  at  one  time,  narrowly  watched  the 
habits  of  serpents,  pythons  in  particular,  and  have  seen 
them  excited. in  various  ways;  but  we  never  remember  to 
have  heard  them  hiss,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of  the 
term. 

Urituxry  Syitenu—'The  serponts  have  no  urinary  bladder. 
In  Mut.  Coif.  Reg.  Chir.,  the  preparation  numbered  1181 
is  the  posterior  part  of  a  Coluber,  with  the  ventral  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  removed  to  show  the  kidneys  in  situ: 
they  are  elongated  lobulated  elands,  and  the  left  is  situ- 
ated about  one-fourth  its  length  nearer  the  anus  than  the 
right  For  the  form  in  whieh  the  urine  is  voided,  and  the 
auklysia  of  it,  tee  Boa.  vol.  v.,  p.  23,  note. 

Generative  Sy«<0».— Serpents  are  oviparous,  and  ovovi- 
viparous.  [Reftilks,  vol.  xix.,  p.  404.]  The  prolific  fluid  is 
discharged  directly  from  the  cloaca  of  the  male  into  that  of 
the  female,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  two  individuals  is 
fecilitated  and  maintained  by  means  of  the  two  erectile 
appendages  which  come  out  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
cloaca  of  the  male,  and  are  beset  with  spines  or  small  rough 
hooka,  destined  to  be  retained  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  female.  In  Mut.  Coll.  Reg.  Chir.,  No.  2417,  is  a  pre- 
paration of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  a  snake 
{Coluber  Natrix,  Linn.)  with  the  ventral  integuments  dis- 
•ected  off  from  the  abdomen  and  tail,  to  show  the  testes 
and  two  intromittent  organs  in  litu.  The  testes  are  small 
■lightly  oompreiwed  oblong  bodies,  situated  anterior  to  the 
kiuieyi,  the  right  about  an  inch  in  advance  of  the  left, 
mrreaponding  to  the  difference  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  kidneys :  the  intromittent  organs,  which  consist  almost 
wholly  of  a  preputium,  or  invertible  sheath,  and  a  small 
glans,  are  ratracted  within  their  subeaudal  cells ;  bristles 
are  inserted  into  the  outlets  of  these  receptacles,  and  pass 
into  the  cavities  of  the  inverted  preputia.  The  muscles 
which  retract  the  penes  and  invert  the  sheaths,  are  exposed, 
as  they  pass  backwards  to  their  origins  from  the  inferior 
•pines  of  the  caudal  vertebrte.  No.  2418  is  the  termination 
of  the  abdomen  and  the  tail  of  a  large  coluber,  in  which  the 
left  preputial  sheath  is  laid  open,  showing  the  intromittent 
organ  u  the  retracted  state;  and  the  right  preputium 
•Terted,  the  elans  piotruded,  and  the  long  rotractor  muscle 
dissected.  The  urethral  groove  and  retroverted  papillee  on 
the  praputial  membrane  and  glans  may  be  noticed  in  both 
Ibe  penes.  The  termination  of  the  rectum  in  the  cloaca, 
and  its  vascular  lining  membrane,  are  displayed  by  injec- 
tion: below  the  rectum  ara  shown  the  terminal  orifices  of 
tilt  unten,  into  which  bristles  are  inserted.  In  No.  2419, 
the  whole  tboraeic  abdominal  cavity  of  a  rattle-snake 
(OdAi/m  horridus)  is  laid  open,  and  the  viseera  are  exposed 


tfi  n'fti.  The  testes  present  a  more  elongated  form,  and  ara 
situated  nearer  to  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  kidneys 
than  in  the  natrix ;  but  the  chief  difference  in  respect  to 
the  generative  apparatus  is  manifested  in  the  structure  of 
the  intromittent  organs :  these  appear  to  be  double  on  each 
side,  from  the  great  development  of  the  bifurcations  of  the 
glans  penis ;  those  of  the  right  side  are  here  protruded  ; 
the  left  bifurcate  penis  is  retracted,  the  preputium  inverted, 
and  its  retractor  muscle  displayed  in  titu.  No.  2420  is  a 
coluber  (Elaphit  quadrilineatut,  Bonap.),  with  the  two 
penes  everted  and  protruded,  showing  the  urethral  grooves, 
the  large  retroverted  papillEO  on  the  preputial  vascular 
membrane  which  constitutes  the  body  of  the  penis,  and 
the  small  flattened  wrinkled  processes  which  beset  the 
glans.  No.  2421  is  another  coluber  {Periops  Hippocratie, 
Bonap.),  with  the  penes  inverted ;  bristles  are  placed  in  the 
outlets  of  the  preputial  sheaths. 

We  have  above  stated  that  tht  true  serpents  have  no 
urinary  bladder.  No.  2422,  in  the  same  museum,  it  a 
slow-worm  or  blind-worm  {Aneuis  Jragilii),  with  the  ven- 
tral parietes  of  the  abdomen  dissected  off,  and  the  viscera 
displayed  in  titu.  The  testes  are  situated  a  little  anterior 
to  the  dilated  rectum,  the  right  in  advance  of  the  left ; 
their  peritoneal  capsules,  which  are  somewhat  collapsed, 
present  a  brownish  tinge.  The  small  allanto'i'd  bladder 
which  distinguishes  the  Anguei  from  the  true  Serpeniet  is 
hera  preserved  ;  the  right  penis  is  retracted,  the  left  pro- 
truded ;  the  retractor  muscles  of  both  are  displayed. 

No.  2707  of  the  same  collection  is  part  of  the  body  of  a 
Viper  (Vtoera  Berut,  var.  nigra,  Daud.),  with  the  ventral 
parietes  oi  the  abdomen  removed,  and  the  female  organs  of 
generation,  the  gall-Uadder,  intestine,  and  kidneys  exposed 
in  situ.  The  right  ovarium  commences  immediately  behind 
the  gall-bladder ;  it  consists  of  an  elongated  thin  membra- 
nous sac,  containing  about  twenty  visible  elliptical  ovisacs 
in  different  stages  of  development,  and  arranged  in  a  single 
longitudinal  series.  The  left  ovarium  commences  opposite 
the  termination  of  the  right ;  the  anterior  extremity  of  each 
oviduct  is  opposite  the  middle  of  its  corresponding  ovary 
the  commencement  of  the  tube  is  disposcil  in  a  few  wavy 
folds ;  the  rest  is  continued  straight  to  the  cloaca,  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  interspace  between  the  intestine  and 
kidneys ;  the  latter  may  be  distinguished  by  their  regularly 
lobulated  structure ;  like  the  ovaries,  they  are  situated  un- 
equally, the  right  being  placed  more  forwards  than  the  left. 
No.  2708  is  a  similar  preparation  Avm  a  coluber  in  which 
the  ova  in  the  ovaria  are  in  an  advanced  state  of  develop- 
ment ;  the  ovisac  nearest  the  expanded  anterior  orifice  of 
the  left  oviduct  is  near  the  period  of  discharging  its  contained 
ovum,  and  the  longitudinal  line  is  discernible  whidi  indi- 
cates the  place  of  the  future  rent  by  which  it  would  have 
escaped.  The  cloaca  is  laid  open ;  a  bristTe  is  placed  in  the 
termination  of  the  rectum,  behind  which  may  be  obser<«d 
the  semilunar  fissure  in  which  the  oviducts  terminate,  and 
the  bilobed  prominence  on  which  the  ureten  open.  No. 
2709  shows  toe  urinary  and  female  organs  of  a  Rattle-snake 
(.Crotalut  horridut).  The  ovaria,  like  most  of  the  other 
viscera  of  the  serpent  tribe,  are  characterised  by  their  great 
length ;  and  the  ovisacs  are  for  the  most  part  developed  in 
a  simple  or  longitudinal  series.  The  ovaria  are  connected 
with  tne  beginning  of  the  oviducts  by  a  broad  dttplicature 
of  peritoneum.  Each  oviduct  commences  by  a  wide  fissure 
with  entire  margins ;  its  tunics,  at  fint  delicate  and  semi- 
transparent,  increase  in  thickness  as  the  tube  contracts; 
the  course  of  the  oviduct  is  at  flnt  slightly  wavy  for  a  short 
extent,  and  is  then  straight,  and  its  terminal  portion  is  sud- 
denly dilated.  The  internal  membrane  of  the  oviduct, 
prior  to  this  dilatation,  is  disposed  in  minute  parallel  longi- 
tudinal rugte.  The  termination  of  the  rectum  is  seen  ante- 
rior to  that  of  the  oviducts :  the  nratera  communicate  with 
the  cloaca  behind  them ;  a  bristle  is  passed  through  one  of 
these  tubes.  No.  '271 0  exhibits  the  cloaca  and  terminations 
of  the  reetnm,  oviducts,  and  ureters,  with  the  two  anal 
pouches  of  a  large  species  of  coluber.  The  rectum  is  laid 
open,  showing  the  transverse  valvular  fold  which  separates 
its  termination  from  that  of  the  oviducts ;  bristles  are  in- 
serted into  each  of  these,  and  also  into  the  ureters,  which 
terminate  in  the  prominence  behind  the  vulval  fossa.  No. 
2711  is  the  cloaca  of  a  water-snake  {Pelamys  bieolor),  with 
the  terminations  of  the  rectum,  ureten,  ond  oviducts.  The 
following  quotation  from  the  Hunterian  MSS.  is  appended 
to  the  description  of  the  preparation  — *  The  water-snake 
has  two  oviducts,  two  ovaria,  two  kidneys,  which  are  placed 
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near  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  with  ureters  about 
two  inches  long.  The  form  of  the  anus  is  different  from 
either  that  of  the  Lizard  or  the  Newt,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
mixture  of  both.  It  terminates  in  two  lips  like  the  Newts, 
but  which  are  in  a  deep  sulcus,  having  a  semicircular  edge 
opposing  them.  If  this  had  the  broad  thin  scale  covering 
the  whole,  it  would  be  somewhat  similar  to  the  Lizard  or 
Snake.'     {Catalogue,  vol.  iv.) 

The  males  and  females  during  coition  are  intertwined  with 
each  other,  bearing  a  near  resemblance,  as  MM.  Dumeril 
and  Bibron  observe,  to  their  representation  in  the  caduceus 
of  Mercury. 

The  shell  of  the  egg  in  the  oviparous  serpents,  although 
cretaceous,  is  soft,  like  the  eggs  of  the  common  hen,  when 
she  has  not  enough  calcareous  matter  in  her  aliments, 
called  soft  eggs.  They  are  often  more  than  thirty  in  num- 
ber, and  are  connected  by  a  sort  of  viscous  matter  which 
coagulates  and  joins  tkem  in  a  kind  of  chain,  as  is  well 
known  to  those  who  have  found  the  eggs  of  our  British 
common  snake  in  dunghills.  Their  colour  is  ordinarily 
yellowish  or  greyish  white.  The  yolk  or  vitellus  is  absorbed 
by  the  embryo ;  and  an  abdominal  cicatrice  indicates  the 
umbilicus  in  the  young. 

Brain,  Nervoiu  Syttem,  and  Sente*. — ^The  cranium  of 
the  Serpents  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts,  elon- 
gated, and  narrow ;  the  internal  cavity  is  small.  The  sur- 
face of  the  brain  is  nearly  smooth  and  without  sinuosities 
or  circumvolutions.  The  lobes  are  distinct,  and  Ihe  whole 
mass  is  elongated.  The  mass  of  the  spinal  marrow,  com- 
pared with  the  brain,  is  much  more  voluminous  than  the 
latter.  The  anterior  lobes  are  rather  slender,  and  the  nerves 
destined  for  the  sense  of  smelling  are  elongated,  and,  as  it 
were,  pediculated. 

jTottcA.— This  sense  can  hardly  exist  in  a  high  state  of 
development  among  the  reptiles  of  this  order :  though  there 
is,  no  doubt,  a  sufficient  degree  ol'  it  to  regulate  the  progres- 
sion of  the  animal,  and  to  indicate  to  the  constricting  ser- 
pents and  those  which  live  in  trees  the  nature  of  the  surfaces 
with  which  their  bodies  are  brought  into  contact. 

Taste. — ^Tbe  tongue  in  serpents  is  nearly  always  cylin- 
jrical,  deeply  biAd  at  its  free  extremity,  and  very  narrow. 
It  can  be  protruded  from  the  mouth,  and  rapidly  vibrated  in 
all  directions,  and  is  always  moist.  The  sheath  into  which 
it  is  received  can  be  elongated  or  contracted.  As  an  organ 
of  taste  it  cannot  be  very  susceptible.  The  prey  is  swal- 
lowed entire,  and  under  circumstances  which  give  little  or 
no  opportunity  fur  the  gustatory  exercise  of  the  tongue. 
The  lower-jaw,  tongue,  and  larynx  of  a  snake  are  preserved 
in  Mtu.  CoU.  Reg.  Chir..  No.  1459. 

Smell. — The  evidence  derived  from  the  structure  of  this 
organ,  and  from  their  habits,  does  not  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  sense  of  smelling  is  very  acute  in  serpents. 

Hearing. — ^In  the  serpents  there  is  no  external  auditory 
meatus,  nor  any  appearance  of  a  tympanum  ;  but  there  is  a 
guttural  canal  which  leads  from  the  pharynx  to  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  and  there  may  be  observed  a  single  ossiculum 
auditAs,  which  is  elongateid  and  widened  at  its  two  ends. 
In  other  respects  the  internal  ear  is  organised  like  that  of 
the  Saurians.  Such  a  structure  does  not  indicate  the  en- 
joyment of  a  very  acute  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  '  deaf 
adder'  is  become  almost  proverbial ;  but  that  serpents  have 
a  perception  of  sounds,  sufficient  at  least  to  warn  them  of 
the  approach  of  their  enemies  or  their  prey,  and  something 
more,  may  be  concluded  from  the  attention  that  many  of 
them  pay  to  musical  sounds.  [Naia,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  61.] 

Sight. — The  eyes  of  the  serpent  are  generally  very  small, 
■ad  there  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  disposition  of 
those  organs,  for  the  transparent  cornea  apparently  forms 
part  of  the  skin  and  epidermis  with  which  it  is  detached  at 
each  moult.  There  is  no  appearance  of  a  tunica  conjunc- 
tiva; but  on  dissection  it  has  been  found  behind  the  cornea, 
and  occupies  the  place  of  eyelids ;  the  sac  which  this  mu- 
cous membrane  forms  receives  the  tears,  and  conducts  them 
mto  the  nostrils.  There  being  no  eyelid,  the  eye  of  the 
serpent  always  appears  to  be  fixed  and  on  the  watch.  The 
sac  above  mentioned  permits  the  globe  of  the  eye  however 
to  be  moved  under  the  anterior  part  or  epidermic  cornea. 
Some  serpents,  Trigonocephali  and  Crotali  for  instance, 
have  above  the  eye  external  cavities,  which  have  been  con< 
sidered  as  lachrj'matory  sinuses,  like  those  of  the  Rumi- 
nants: their  only  analogy  however  appears  to  be  that  of 
locality;  for  they  receive  no  tears,  and  their  cavity  is  always 
dry.    Vision,  excepting  for  some  time  previous  to  the  change 


of  skin  or  moult,  when  it  is  evidently  less  perfect,  teems  to 
be  sufficiently  acute  in  this  order. 

Progrettion. — Serpents  can  creep,  glide,  grasp,  suspend 
themselves,  erect  themselves,  leap,  dart,  bound,  swim,  and 
dive.  Their  creeping  is  a  laterally  sinuous  motion ;  but 
their  structure  forbids  their  progression  by  vertical  undu- 
lations, as  they  are  often  represented  in  the  older  books 
of  natural  history,  and  frequently  on  the  stages  of  thea- 
tres. Such  are  the  figures  of  the  Basilisk  or  Cockatsice, 
and  the  Draco  apteroi  in  Aldrovandus  and  Jonston.  Theii 
multitudinous  vertebree  and  ribs,  and  the  prodigious  force 
of  their  innumerable  muscles,  compensate  for  their  want 
of  limbs.  All  the  vertebrte  are,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same 
form  from  the  articulation  of  the  head  to  the  coccyx  ;  and 
are  so  connected,  both  with  the  ribs  and  with  each  other, 
as  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  progressive 
and  constrictive  power.*    [Boa,  vol.  v.,  pp.  20,  21,  22.] 

Geographical  Diitribution.—^Zo\d  latitudes  do  not  agree 
with  the  true  serpents ;  it  is  in  warm  climates  that  uieir 
.  numbers,  their  venom,  and  their  volume  attain  their  max- 
imum. 

Syitbuatic  Akranobmkmt. 

The  general  arrangement  of  this  order  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Rbitiles.  We  shall  here  confine  our- 
selves to  the  more  particular  details  given  by  modern  zoolo- 
gists. 

According  to  Baron  Cuvier,  the  Ophidians  consist  of  the 
genus  Anguit  (slow-worms),  the  True  Serpents,  and  the 
Naked  Serpents. 

Of  the  Ti-ue  Serpents  the  first  division  comprises  the 
Doubles  Marcheurs  {Amphisbeena  and  Typhk^).  The 
second  division,  the  Serpents  properly  so 'called. 

The  Serpents  properly  so  called  are  separated  into  the 
non- venomous  and  venomous. 

Under  the  non  venomous  ore  arranged  the  following 
genera: — Tortrix;  Boa,  with  the  subgenera  Scytale.  Mer., 
Erix,  and  Erpeion  ;  Coluber,  with  the  subgenera  Python, 
Cerberus,  Xenopeltis,  Heterodon,  Hurria,  Dipsas,  Dendro- 
phis,  Dryinus,  Dryophis,  Oligodon  ;  Acroehardus. 

The  venomous  Serpents  aie  subdivided — 1st,  into  those 
with  simple  fangs;  2nd,  those  with  fangs  accompanied  by 
other  teeth. 

1st.  Simple  fangs.     Crotalus,  with  the  subgenus  TVigr 
nocephalus;    Vipera,  with   the   subgenera  Naia,    Elapt, 
Micrura,   Platura,    TYimeresura,   Oploeephalus,  Aeantho- 
pkit,  Echis,  and  Langaha. 

2nd.  Fangs  accompanied  by  other  teeth.  Bungarus ; 
Hydrus,  with  the  subgenera  Hydrophis,  PeUmyt,  and 
Chersydrus. 

The  Naked  Serpents  consist  of  the  genus  Cceeilia.  _ 

The  Ceeeilice,  says  Cuvier,  are  so  called  because  their  ex- 
tremely small  eyes  are  nearly  hidden  under  the  skin,  and 
sometimes  are  wanting  altogether.  Their  skin  is  smooth, 
viscous,  and  furrowed  with  folds  or  annular  wrinkles.  It  is 
naked  in  appearance  only ;  for  on  dissection  scales  are  found 
in  its  thickness,  which  are  entirely  formed,  although  deli- 
cate, and  disposed  regularly  in  many  transverse  rows  be- 
tween the  wrinkles  of  the  skin.  Their  head  is  depressed ; 
their  anus  round,  and  nearly  at  the  end  of  the  body.  Their 
ribs  are  much  too  short  to  embrace  the  trunk.  The  articu- 
lation of  the  body  of  their  vertebree  is  effected  by  facets  in 
the  form  of  hollow  cones  filled  with  a  gelatinous  cartilage, 
as  in  the  fishes,  and  as  in  some  of  the  last  Batrachiana,  and 
their  cranium  is  united  to  the  first  vertebra  by  two  tubercles, 
as  in  the  Batrachians.  The  maxillary  bones  cover  the  orbit, 
which  is  only  pierced  in  the  form  of  a  very  small  hole,  and  the 
bones  of  the  temples  cover  the  temporal  fossa,  so  that  the 
head  presents  above  a  continuous  osseous  buckler.  Their  os 
hyoides,  composed  of  three  pairs  of  arches,  lead  to  the  belief 
that,  in  early  youth,  they  have  supported  branchis.  Their 
maxillary  and  palatine  teeth  are  arranged  in  two  concentric 
lines,  as  in  Proteus,  but  are  often  sharp  and  curved  back- 
wards, as  in  the  serpents  properly  so  called.  Their  nostrils 
open  at  the  back  of  the  palate,  and  their  lower  jaw  has  no 
moveable  pedicle,  whilst  the  tympanic  bone  is  enclosed  with 
the  other  bones  in  the  cranium. 

The  auricle  of  their  heart  is  not  divided  sufficiently  deeply 
to  be  regarded  as  double ;  but  their  second  lung  is  as  small 

*  In  the  utfele  Bu  (p.  25),  the  danger  to  which  the  kaepen  of  coutnct 
ia(  lerpcnte  exnaee  theiaaelTCe  by  holdiiig  the  piej  lowudt  tlu  nake  it 
alluded  to.  Whilet  we  are  writing  thii,  an  account  of  the  perilous  attnatioa  ift 
which  a  keepn  at  the  Sairey  Zaol<i^cal,Oaadei»iru,(tend,lnAia  ' 
cni  hahit  ia  Juat  come  under  oar  notiaCCi  by  VJ  KJ  vJ^X  L  V. 
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M  it  is  im  the  other  lerpeuU.  Their  liver  is  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  ttaiuvene  foliatioM ;  VMfetable  matters, 
earth,  and  sand  are  fbund  in  their  stomach  and  intestines. 
The  onlj  oasieulum  auditfts  ia  a  small  plate  on  the  fenestra 
ova]  is,  as  in  the  salamanders. 

Some  have  the  muule  obtuse,  the  skin  loose,  the  folds 
veiy  strongly  marked,  and  two  small  cilia  ieUt)  near  the 
nostrils,  tiugnt  Ammal.) 

The  CeedUada  appear  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
Opkidiani  and  AtfraeAt'on*;  hence  tlio  expressive  nante, 
Batnehapkidii,  to  which  order  this  ftiniily  is  referred  by  the 
Prince  of  Canine.    [Sifbonops.] 

Mr.  Swainson  makes  the  Opktdt*  oonsist  of  die  following 
&miliee  and  genera: — 

1.  Hydrophidsa.    (Sw.)     Water- 8naXe«. 

Genera.  Hydriu,  I^lamyt,  Chertydrtu,  Aeroehordus, 
Htrpeton,  and  I^eudn-Boa. 

%.  Crotalidse.    Poiionou*  Snakes. 

Genera.  Crotalut,  with  subgenus  Caudisoaa.  Tisiphone, 
with  subgenus  Cratpedoeephalut.  Cophiat,  with  subgenus 
Trigonoeephalut.  Certutet,  with  the  subgenera  Certutei, 
Berui,  Ecnit,  and  Aeanthophit.  Naia,  with  the  subgenera 
Naia,  Sepedon,  and  Elapt.  Piatut-us,  with  the  subgenera 
TV-imetunu  (Trimeresurus?)  and  Oploeephalxu. 
3.  ColuberidcB. 

Genera.  Coluber,  with  the  subgenera  Coluber  and  Hete- 
rodon.  Spiletei.  JCenod'tn,  with  the  subgenus  Oligodon. 
BrpeUMbjiat.  Hurriu.  Liophit,  with  the  subgenera  Cala- 
maria,  Braehyorrhui,  Lyeodon,  Xenopellii,  Scytole,  Dry- 
intu,  Patserita,  and  Leplophi*.  Amblicephaiui.  Dipsas, 
with  the  subgenus  Cerebut  (Cerberus  1).  Boa,  with  the  sub- 
genera Boa  and  Eunectes.  Python,  with  the  subgenera 
Cenchrut,  Python,  Gongylophw,  and  Erix. 

The  fourth  family  consists  of  the  Anguids,  or  Slow- 
toomu,  and  the  fifth  of  the  Amphisbtenidas,  or  Blind- 
teortng. 

The  Prince  of  Canine  places  the  Ophiosawrtda,  Anguidte, 
and  Typblofidte  under  his  fifth  order  of  Reptiles.  Saurii, 

His  sixth  order,  Ophidii,  consists  of  the  following  families 
and  subfamilies:— £rj^ctc/<e,  with  the  subfamilies  Erycina 
and  Calamarina.  Botdee,  with  the  subfamilies  Bdina  and 
Pythonina.  Aeroehordida,  with  the  subfamily  Acrochor- 
dina.  Colnbrida,  with  the  subfamilies  Cdubrina,  Dip*a- 
dind,  Dendrophilina,  Natricina.  Hydridee,  with  the  sub- 
&miiy  Hi/dnna.  Naiides,  with  the  subfamilies  Bungariaa 
and  Naiina.  Viparida,  with  the  subfamilies  Crotalma  and 
Viperina. 

In  his  seventh  order,  the  Saurnphidii,  the  Prince  places 
the  CfUrotidce,  with  the  subfamily  Chirotina;  and  the  Am- 
pht^bceftidte,  with  the  subfamilies  AmpMtbtenina  and  Tro- 
gonophina;  and  in  his  second  subclass  (JHjmoa),  sec.  4th 
(Bairachia),  order  8th  {Batrachophidii),  he  places  the  family 
Ccrciliadee,  with  its  subfamily  Cteeilina.  {4mphibia  Eu- 
ropeea.') 

Mr.  6.  R.  Gray,  in  his  last  arrangement,  makes  the 
Ophidia  the  second  order  of  the  Reptiles,  and  thus  sub- 
divides it* — 

A.  Venenoio. 
Fam.  1.  CrotalidsB. 

a.  Crotalut;  Uropfophut;  Cauditona.    b.  Cenehrit.    c 
TrigoTiocepfuilut.   d.  Bothropt;  Trimeturust;  TropidoUe- 
mut;  Airopot;  Megara  (Megtera?).    «.  LachesU. 
Yam.  2.  Viperidee. 

«.  Certutee;  EcMi.  b.  Daboia;  Clotho.  e.  Sepedon. 
d.  Rliat;  Vipera.    c.  Aeanthophit. 

B.  Jnnoata. 
Fam.  3.  Colubridee. 
a.  Coronella  ;^  Lyeodon ;  Herpetodrya*  ;  CohAer;  Ikam- 
mop/tie;  Tropidonotut ;  Htteroitm.'  b.  Cabrnnaritt;  Bkt- 
nostoma;    Elan*;  Banganu;  Ptatura.    e.  Nafa;  Hama- 
dryat;  Xenodon.    d.  Dendraphi*;  DryofMt;  Idangaha; 
Telescopus;  Bueephaia.    e.  Dipeas. 
Fam.  4.  Boidee. 
a.  Boa;  Eunectm;  Epieratet;  Sphotoma.    b.  Python; 
Liasit.     o.  Gong^Urphit ;  Bry*;  (Uolhmna.    d.  Ilytia; 
CylindropUt. 

Fam.  5.  Hydridte. 
a.  I^lamyt;  Lapemu.     b.  Hydnu;  lAomala;  Aturw; 
Hydrophi*.  e.Aeroehordut;  Chertydrtu;  Erpeton;  Bitia. 
d.  Homaloptii;  HeKcopt;  Hydropt;  Hypiirina. 

He  Grfty  makes  the  AmphiMmia  hi*  ftfth  order,  and 
amnges  under  it  the  following  familiM:— 
P.  C,  No.  133«. 


Fam.  1.  TrogoBOphidK, 
Trogoitopkit, 

Fam.  2.  Ghirotid*. 
Chireitet, 

Fam.  3.  Amphisbsnidea. 
a.  Amphitbana;  Anopt;  Blanu*.     b.  Lepidoslemoit ; 
Cephahp0Uit.    {Synopti*  of  tfte  Contenti  (/  the  Britith 
Mutetm,  1840.) 

Foasiii  Sekpsnts. 

Professor  Owen,  in  a  paper  published  in  the '  Transac- 
tions of  the  Geological  Society  of  Londwi'  (vol.  vi.,  2nd 
series),  describes  some  fossils  found  in  the  Ajondon  clay  re- 
ferribie  to  an  order  of  reptiles  which  appears  to  have  been 
very  sparingly  represented  in  the  Fauna  of  fcHrmer  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  earth. 

Vertebne,  observes  the  Professor,  joined  enarthrodially 
by  a  deep  anterior  transversely  oblong  cup  and  a  correspond- 
ing prominent  posterior  ball,  and  further  articulated  by 
two  projecting  flat  oblique  processes,  wedged  like  the  car- 
penter's tenon  into  a  mortice  excavated  in  the  anterior  ob- 
lique processes  of  the  suoceeding  vertetHra;  supporting 
moreover,  On  either  side  of  the  fbre-part  of  the  body,  an  ol^ 
long  convexity  for  the  moveable  articulation  of  the  rifa,-4e- 
long  unequivocally  to  a  reptile  of  the  Ophidian  order. 

Professor  Owen  then  states  that  there  is  a  group  of  about 
thirty  vertebrte  of  this  description,  with  a  number  of  long 
and  slender  ribs  having  expanded  eoneave  vertebral  extre 
mities,  cemented  irregularly  tocher  by  a  mass  of  indurated 
clay,  among  the  fossils  left  by  John  Hunter,  and  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons ;  and  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  spinal  column  of  apparently  the  same  species  of 
serpent,  measuring  18  inches  in  length,  and  including  28 
vertebree,  and  a  smaller  ^up  of  7  vertebrn,  and  a  few  de- 
tached ones,  are  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Bowerbank.  The 
whole  of  these  specimens  are  from  the  Isle  of  Sheppey. 

The  vertebrsB  in  each  specimen  are  described  as  present- 
ing the  same  conformation  and  nearly  the  same  size,  and  as 
being  as  large  as  those  of  a  Boa  CoHttrietor  ten  feet  in 
length.  They  belong,  it  is  stated,  to  the  ordinary  dorsal  or 
costal  series,  but  differ  from  the  vertebra  of  both  Boa  and 
Python  in  their  superior  length,  as  compered  with  their 
breadth  and  height  The  ridge  continued  from  the  lower 
anterior  to  the  lower  posterior  processes  on  each  side  is  stated 
to  be  less  developed  in  the  fossil  Ophidian.  The  oblique 
proeasses  themselves  do  not  extend  so  far  outwards;  and 
the  spinous  process  is  narrower  in  its  antero-posterior  extent, 
but  longer. 

Professor  Owen  observes,  that  in  the  first  two  of  the 
above-mentioned  differences  the  fossil  agrees  with  the 
Linnaan  genus  Coluber  and  its  subgenera,  but  diflbrs  fh>m 
the  Crotalut;  in  the  remaining  points  it  diJFers  from  CrO' 
lalut.  Coluber,  Najia,  and  Trigonoeephaiu*.  The  longf  and 
oomparatively  narrow  spine,  the  outward  and  backward 
prolongation  of  the  upper  angle  of  the  posterior  oblique  pro- 
cesses, the- uniform  convexity  of  the  eosta)  protuberance,  the 
uneven  or  finely  wrinkled  external  surfiice  of  the  superior 
arch  of  the  vertebra,  are  ohareeters  which  distinguish  the 
Ophidian  vertebra  described  by  IVofessor  Owen  from  those 
of  any  other  genus  of  the  order  with  which  he  had  been  able 
to  eompare  them ;  and  he  therefore  proposes  to  designate 
the  species  provisionally  by  the  name  of  PaleeopkU  tolia- 
pieut.    The  ribs,  as  in  all  land-serpents,  were  hoUow. 

In  some  respects,  as  the  configuration  of  the  under  suiv 
&ce  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  and  in  the  anterior  tubercle 
npoB  this  surfaoe,  Mr.  Owen  found  that  the  fossils  agreed 
with  the  Bote  and  I)fthont  more  nearly  than  with  the 
Oolubert,  in  which  the  under  surftce  of  the  abdominal  ver- 
tebra are  traversed  by  a  median  longitudina-l  ridge;  and 
ha  observes  that  in  none  of  the  differences  above  noted  can 
there  be  inferred  any  obstacle  to  the  practice  of  the  same 
arts  of  entrapping  and  modes  of  deftroying  a  living  and 
struggling  prey.  The  largest  of  these  Ophidiolites  in  Mr. 
Boweirbank**  coltoetion  exhibits  a  portion  of  the  vertebral 
eolamn  suddenly  bent  upon  itself,  and  indicating  the  usual 
lateral  flexibility  of  the  spine. 

'  If,'  says  Professor  Owen  in  conclusion, '  we  may  suppose 
the  species  to  have  had  the  same  number  of  vertebree  as  the 
existing  Boas,  it  must  have  exceeded  eleven  feet  in  length, 
and  such  dimensions  would  indicate  that  the  species  was  not 
provided  with  poison-ftings.  Serpents  of  these  dimensions 
exist,  in  the  present  day,  only  in  warm  or  tropical  regions, 
and  their  food  is  by  no  means  rettrieted  'o  animals  of  tba 
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eold-blooded  claiaM  The  lemains  of  biids  and  Mammalia 
are  those  which  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  atimentaiy 
canal  of  such  as  are  brought  to  this  country  dead ;  and  living 
Dirds  or  quadrupeds  also  constitute  the  favourite  food  of  the 
F^thons  and  Boas  of  similar  dimensions,  which  are  exhibited 
in  our  menageries.  If  tKerefore  there  bad  not  been  ob- 
tained direct  evidence  of  both  birds  and  mammals  in  the 
London  clay,  I  should  have  felt  persuaded  that  they  must 
have  co-existed  with  serpents  of  such  dimensions  as  the 
species  of  which  the  dorsal  vertebrn  are  here  described.' 
Weteription  of  lantt  Ophidiolites  (Palnophis  toliapicus) 
from  the  London  Clay  at  Sheppey,  indicative  qf  an  extinct 
epeeie*  qf  Serpent.) 

Professor  Owen  has  also  infcmned  us  that,  since  th«  above 
was  written,  a  small  PaUeophit  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Soeene  sand  underlying  the  red  crag  of  Suffolk,  where  the 
remains  of  the  fossil  monkey  were  fbund,  and  that  he  has 
examined  vertebrs  of  another  species  of  HUaopfde  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Dixon  at  Worthing,  from  the  Eocene 
(London)  clay  at  Bracklesham,  which  must  have  belonged 
to  a  Boa-like' serpent  upwards  of  20  feet  in  length. 

SBRPI'CULA  (from  terpo,  to  creep,  on  account  of  the 
creeping  habits  of  tlie  species),  a  small  African* and  Indian 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of  Haloragese.    The 

genus  is  characterised  by  being  moncenoBet'  ¥h«  aale 
owers  have  the  calyx  small,  qu^ipartite.  Petals  4.  Sta-' 
mens  4  to  8.  Styles  4,  sterile.  The  female  flowers  have 
the  calyx-tube  adnate  to  the  ovary,  limb  small,  Quadripar- 
tite. Petals  and  stamens  wanting.  Ovary  4-Relleu.  Ovules 
and  styles  4.  Nuts  brittle,  1-celled,  l-seeded.  The  species 
form  herbaceous  creeping  branched  plants,  with  axillary 
flowers,  the  males  being  pedicellate,  and  the  female  aggre- 

fated  and  almost  sessile,  though  they  are  but  little  known, 
'he  plants  of  this  genus  are  not  possessed  of  any  remark- 
able properties,  but  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Serpicula  now  Hydrilla  verticillata  of  Roxburgh,  which  be- 
longs to  the  natural  family  of  HydrochoridesB,  and  whioh  is 
used  in  India  in  refining  sugar,  in  the  same  way  that  clay  is 
employed  in  other  countries.  A  layer  of  the  plant  being 
spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  sugar,  water  is  allowed  slowly 
to  percolate  through  the  mass. 

SERPUCHOW.    [Moscow.] 

SEHPULA.    [TuBicoLiDJB.] 

SERPU'LID^S.    (TuBicoLiDiB.] 

SERRA'NUS,  a  genus  of  fishes  nearly  allied  to  the 
perches,  but  readily  distineuished  by  their  possessing  only 
one  dorsal  fin  and  seven  branohiostegous  rays.  The  pre- 
operculum  is  dentate,  and  the  operculum  has  one  or  more 
angnlar  prqections. 

This  genos  contains  many  species,  and  these  appear  to  be 
most  numerous  in  the  seas  of  temperate  or  warm  climates. 

Cuvier  restricts  the  term  Serranu*  to  those  species  which 
have  no  apparent  scales  on  either  of  the  jaws.  Of  this  sec- 
tion two  species  are  found  off  the  British  coast  {Serrantu 
tabrUta,  Cuv.  and  VaL ;  and  S.  Couchii,  Yarrell),  and  the 
Mediterranean  yields  several. 

Those  species  of  the  great  genus  Serranus  in  which  both 
Jaws  and  the  muszle  are  provided  with  scales,  have  the  sub- 
g^enerio  title  Anihiae.  A  very  beautiful  species  of  this  sec- 
tion is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Antfua*  eaeer ;  it  is 
of  a  brilliant  red  colour,  and  has  yellow  bands  on  the  sides 
of  the  head.  The  third  dorsal  ray  is  much  elongated ;  the 
ventral  fins  are  long,  and  the  lobes  of  the  tail-fin  are  pro- 
duced into  long  filaments. 

Another  section  of  the  Serrani  is  termed  ilerra  by  Cu- 
vier. The  species  of  this  section  have  no  scales  on  the 
upper  jaw,  but  the  lower  jaw  is  provided  with  small  scales. 
The  Merragigat,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean  (which 
has  been  found  on  the  British  ooast),  is  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  of  a  brown  colour  clouded  with  deep-brown. 
Many  of  the  species  are  dotted  with  various  colours ;  some 
are  longitudinally  and  others  transversely  striped. 

serravalle:  rNovi.] 

SSRTO'RIUS,  QUlNTUS,wa8a  native  of  Norsia,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabinea.  He  lost  his  father  very  early, 
but  his  mother  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  education, 
and  the  son  in  return  for  her  kindness  entertained  for  her 
through  life  the  most  tender  affection.  After  his  education 
was  completed,  he  tried  his  fortune  at  Rome  as  an  orator,  and 
thereby  acquired  considerable  influence.  (Plut,  Sert.,  2; 
CSc,  Brut.,  48.)  But  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  the  first  time  that  he  distinguished  himself 
was  during  the  drnpaign  of  Marina  against  the  Cimbri  and 


Teutones.    At  the  end  of  this  campaign  he  was  sent  to 
Spain  as  tribune  under  the  praetor  bidius,  aod  spent  the 
winter  in  the  Celliberian  town  of  Castalo.    Here  again  he 
attracted  much  attention  by  his  courage  and  prudence 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  when  the  Marsic  war  was  break- 
ing out,  he  vras  made  quaestor  of  Gallia  Circumpadana  and 
commissioned  to  levy  troops,   which  he  (Plut,  Sert.,  4) 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  success,  but  his  exertions 
caused  him  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyes.    (Plut.  and  Sallust., 
ap.  GeU.,  iL  37.)    On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  tribuneship  of  the  people,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  party  of  Sulla.  Sertorius  now  joined  the  party  of  Cinna 
and  Marius,  not  because  he  approved  of  their  proceedings, 
but  because  he  detested  the  ruling  aristocrats.    After  the 
Marian  party  was  defeated  and  Marius  himself  driven  from 
Italv,  Cinna  and  Sertorius  raised  fresh  troops  in  Italy  and 
held  out  against  their  opponents.    When  Marius  returned 
from  Africa  (87  B.c.)  and  took  bloody  vengeance  upon  his 
enemies,   Sertorius  was  the  only  one   of  the  party   who 
showed  moderation     how  much  he  was  in  earnest  in  this 
matter  is  evident    from   the    fact  that    after    the   death 
of  Marius  he  put  to  death  4000  slaves  who  had  been  the 
body-guard  of  Marius  and  had  perpetrated  every  possible 
crime  against  the  citizens.    (Pint.,  Sert.,  5.)    When  Sulla 
returned  to  Italy  in  83  B.C.,  and  Sertorius  saw  that  all  would 
be  tost,  an4  ^^''^  t^B  consuls  Scipio  and  Norbanus  paid  no 
regard  to  hw  wJvice,  he  contrived  to  be  made  proconsul  of 
Spain,  and  went~l?sti>B  province,  where  he  hoped  to  prepare 
a  refuge  for  his  frien3^if  they  should  be  defeated  in  Italy. 
(Plut.,  Sert.,  6  ;  Appian.  dml:  i-  108.)    In  Spain  he  began 
his  new  career,  in  which  he  displayed  prudence  and  courage 
tempered  with  humanity.   Spaiff*"'!  nitherto,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, been  preyed  upon  by  8va?J<<jous  governors.     Ser- 
torius listened  to  the  just  complaint3*<pf  'he  natives,  and 
attempted  to  blend  them  with  the  RomaU?  «•  much  as  pos- 
sible.   The  great  among  the  Spaniards  wrf«  g»'n«d  by  his 
affability,  and  the  poor  by  his  reduction  of  n|Jo»-    At  the 
same  time  he  carried  on  his  preparations  for  tBP  approach- 
ing war  with  the  utmost  ener^,  and  kept  both  Ri>niang  and 
Spaniards  in  constant  exercise.    When  no  heard  ttt^  Sulla 
was  in  possession  of  Rome,  and  that  his  own  paiv  ^"M 
defeated,  he  sent  Julius  Salinator  with  6000  heavy-JKi»^ 
troops  to  take  possession'  of  the  passes  in  the  PyreV^ 
About  the  same  time  C.  Annius,  a  Sullanian  general,  arrif^P 
at  the  Pyrenees,  but  tried  in  vain  to  effect  a  passage.    S^'' 
nator  was  treacherously  slain  and  his  army  dispersed,  a."^ 
Annius  now  crossed  the  Pyrenees.    Sertorius,  who  was  i^ 
much  weakened  by  this  event  to  offer  any  resistance,  retreater 
to  New  Cartha^  and,  accompanied  by  a  few  bithful  fol' 
lowers,  he  cruised  for  a  time  in  the  Mediterranean.     H<* 
made  a  landing  in  Africa,  where  he  aided  one  of  the  native 
princes,  and  defeated  Pacciaaus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Sulla. 
After  having  had  an  encounter  with  a  large  fleet  of  Annius,  , 
and  after  having  escaped  from  a  very  heavy  storm,  he  again 
landed  in  Spain  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baetis.     Here 
he  heard  an  account  of  the  delightful  climate  of  thelnsulae 
Fortunatae  (the  Canary  Islands),  and  was  greatly  inclined 
to  withdraw  thither  and  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
quiet  (Plut.,  Sert.,  8,  9.)  His  men  however  involved  him  in 
another  military  undertaking  in  Africa,  and  his  great  success 
induced  the  Lusitanians,  who  were  oppressed  by  cruel  and 
rapacious  governors  of  the  Sullanian  party,  to  invite  Sertorius 
to  the  supreme  command  among  them.     This  invitation 
came  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was  considering  whitber 
he  should  retire.    (Plut,  Sert.,  10.)    Sulla  was  now  dead, 
and  Sertorius,  being  at  such  a  distance  from  Rome  and 
little  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs  there,  con- 
ceived new  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  and  gladly  accepted 
the  invitation.  On  his  appearance  in  Lusitania,  the  Romans 
as  well  as  the  Spaniaros  immediately  declared  for  him- 
He  now  began  to  make  war  upon  four  Roman  generals  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  greater  jpart  of  Spain,  and  had 
great  armies  at  their  command.    Sertorius  defeated  Gotta 
near  Mellaria  in  a  sea-fight,  and  Aufidius  in  Baetica,  while 
his  legate  conquered  Domitius  and  L  Manlius.    Thoranios, 
a  legate  of  Metellus,  was  likewise  defeated.    About  this 
time  Sertorius  was  joined  by  Perperna  with  the  numerous 
remains  of  the  Marian  party,  and  Metellus  Pius,  who  had 
the  command  in  Baetica,  was  gradually  driven  to  such 
extremities  [Mbtbllus],  that  L.  Lollius  came  to  bis  *sast' 
ance  from  daul,  and  the  senate  at  Rome  thought  it  neees* 
sary  to  send  Pompey  with  a  large  force  to  support  MaMllo** 
[POMPKID^  p.  382.]     3,g.(^g^  by  V3UUX IC 
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As  Mon  u  Sartorius  had  firmly  MtaUiahed  himielf  in 
Spain,  he  formed  t[ie  design  of  uniting  the  Romans  and 
Spaniards  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Spaniards  should 
have  all  the  advantages  of  Roman  civilixation  without 
losing  their  -national  character.  At  Osca,  the  modern 
Huesea  in  Catalonia,  he  established  a  kind  of  academy, 
into  which  he  reoeived  the  sons  of  distinguished  Span- 
iards, and  had  them  instructed  in  Greek  and  Roman 
literature.  The  admirable  discipline  of  this  establish- 
ment, the  manner  in  which  the  youths  wei«  dressed, 
for  he  gave  them  the  Roman  bulla  and  the  pratexta 
(which  only  the  sons  of  noble  Romans  used  to  wear),  the 
prues  which  were  distributed  among  them,  and  the  pro- 
mise that  these  young  men  should  one  day  be  Roman 
citizens  and  be  invested  with  high  honoun — all  these 
things  were  in  the  highest  degree  flattering  to  the  parents 
of  the  youths,  and  could  not  foil  to  gain  for  Sertorius 
the  affections  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  young 
warriors  among  the  Spaniards  to  gather  around  a  favourite 
general,  to  accompany  him  everywhere,  and  to  vow  not  to 
survive  him.  The  number  of  men  who  became  in  this 
manner  attached  to  Sertorius  was  greater  than  had  ever 
been  known  before.  (Pint.,  iS«r<.,  14.)  Sertorius  also 
worked  upon  the  imagination  of  the  Spaniards :  he  had  a 
tame  white  fawn  which  accompanied  him  everywhere,  and 
which  he  said  was  the  gift  of  Diana.  The  Spaniards  thus 
looked  up  to  him  almost  as  a  being  of  a  higher  order, 
who  had  intercourse  with  the  gods.  It  may  be  that  this  was, 
as  Plutarch  thinks,  a  piece  of  imposition  upon  the  credu- 
lous Spaniards,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Ser* 
tonus  himself  did  not  share  the  belief  of  the  Spaniards  on 
this  subject.  (Comp.  Gelliut,  xv.  22.)  His  object  was  to 
establish  an  independent  power,  or  to  raise  a  new  Roman 
republic  in  Spain.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  a  senate  of 
300  members,  consisting  partly  of  exiled  Romans,  and 
partly  of  distinguished  Spaniards  (Appian.  Ci»^  i.  108 ;  PluL, 
Serf.,  22),  and  also  appointed  several  officers  analogous  to 
those  of  Rome.  Sertorius  was  with  the  Romans  and  Span- 
iards the  object  of  love  and  admiration.  Perperna  had  ob- 
served this  state  of  things,  ever  since  his  arrival  in  Spain, 
with  secret  jealousy  and  envy.  He  would  have  liked  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Metellus  in  his  own  name ;  bat 
when  the  news  came  that  Pompey  was  advancing,  bis  own 
soldiers  compelled  him  to  join  Sertorius,  and  to  submit  to 
him. 

On  the  arrival  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  many  towns  declared 
for  him,  and  among  others  Lauron,  though  it  was  at  the 
time  besieged  by  Sertorius.     Pompey  hastened  to  its  as- 
sistance, but  could  do  nothing,  and  was  obliged  to  look  on 
while  Swtorius  razed  the  town  to  the  ground.  (Plut,  Sert^ 
I      18 ;  Appian,  Cwil^  i.  109.)  The  first  great  battle  with  Pom- 
i     pey  was  near  Sucro.    Metellus  here  defeated  that  part  of 
the  army  which  was  comraandod  by  Perperna,  and  put 
him  to  flight;   but  Sertorius,   who  commanded  another 
division  of  the  army,  wounded  Pompey,  and  compelled 
>      him  to  retreat.    A  second  battle  was  fought  in  the  plains 
I  \  ot  Saguntum,  in  which  Pompey  was  again  defeated,  and 
I      compelled  to  withdraw  to  the  Pyrenees.     It  waa  in  the 
I      summer  of  the  year  74  bx.  that  Mithridates  sent  am- 
,      bassadors  to  Sertorius,  to  propose  an  alliance,  and  to  offer 
I      money  and  ships,  on  condition  that  all  the  countries  of 
[   '  Asia  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  should  be 
I      restored  to  him.    Sertorius  concluded  the  alliance,  and  eii- 
,      couraged  the  king  again  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome,  but  he 
scrupulously  avoided  doing  his  own  country  more  harm  than 
J  his  own  safety  required.  (PluL,  Sert,  23 ;  Appian,  De  Bell. 
I  Mithrid^  68.)    This  alliance,  owing  to  the  evenu  which 
followed  it,  had  few  or  no  results. 

Pompey,  in  the  meanwhile,  was  reinforced  by  two 
legions  from  Italy ;  and  he  and  Metellus  again  advanced 
from  the  Pyrenees  towards  the  Iberus.  In  this  campaign, 
though  many  of  the  soldiei-s  of  Sertorius  began  to  desert, 
no  great  advantages  were  gained  by  Pompey  or  Metellus, 
and  the  former  was  no  more  successful  in  the  siege  of  Pal- 
lantia,  than  both  together  in  that  of  Calaguris.  Metellus, 
despairing  of  victory  over  Sertorius  in  an  lionourable  way, 
offered  tc  any  Roman  citizen  who  should  kill  Sertorius  one 
hundred  talents  and  20,000  acres  of  land.  If  the  mur- 
derer should  be  an  exile,  Metellus  promised  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Rome.  The  whole  summer  of  the 
rear  73  B.C.  passed  without  any  great  battle,  though  the 
Homan  party  seems  to  have  gained  some  advantages. 
The  dishonourable  oonduet  on  the  part  of  the  Romans, 


and  the  increasing  desertion  in  the  army  of  Sertorius,  as 
well  as  the  manifest  envy  of  others  about  his  own  person, 
produced  a  change  in  the  conduct  of  Sertorius  also  he  lost 
his  confidence  in  those  who  surrounded  him,  and  punished 
severely  wherever  he  found  reason  for  suspicion.  While 
he  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  committed  one  act  which 
will  ever  be  a  stain  on  his  otherwise  blameless  character : 
the  young  Spaniards  assembled  at  Osca.  who  were  in  some 
measure  his  hostages,  were  one  day  partly  put  to  death,  and 
partly  sold  as  slaves.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  is  unknown, 
but  the  effect  produced  on  the  Spaniards  may  easily  be 
conceived.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Perperna  now  found  an 
opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  his  hostile  feelings.  He 
formed  a  conspiracy  of  some  Romans  who  served  under 
Sertorius,  and  in  order  to  gain  associates  among  the  Span- 
iards, and  provoke  them  still  more  against  Sertorius,  the 
conspirators  inflicted  severe  punishments  for  slight  offences, 
and  exacted  heavy  taxes,  pretending  that  they  were  only 
executing  the  commands  of  Sertorius.  Desertion  and  in- 
surrection among  the  Spaniards  were  the  natural  results. 
According  to  Appian,  several  of  the  conspirators  were  dis- 
covered and  put  to  death,  but  Plutarch  does  not  mention 
this  circumstance.  Perperna  at  last,  seeing  no  possibility 
of  attacking  Sertorius,  as  he  never  appeared  without  an 
armed  body-guard,  invited  him  to  a  repast,  ostensibly 
given  on  account  of  some  victory  gained  by  one  of  his 
lieutenants.  At  this  repast  he  was  treacherously  murdered 
by  the  conspirators  (72  a.c),  and  Perperna  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  [Pompsius,  p.  302.] 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  noblest  characters  that  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  of  Roman  history  during  the  last  century 
of  the  republic.  The  war  which  he  had  carried  on  in  Spain 
was  not  directed  against  his  country,  but  only  against  a  p«rty 
who  wished  to  annihilate  him.  How  little  he  was  actuated 
by  any  hostile  feeling  towards  the  republic  itself  may  be 
seen  from  the  statement  of  Plutarch  {Strt.,  22),  that  after 
every  victory  which  Sertorius  gained,  he  sent  to  Metellus  and 
Pompey,  offering  to  lay  down  his  arms,  if  they  would  but 
allow  him  to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  live  there  in  peace  and 
retirement,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  be  the  obscurest 
person  at  home  than  a  monarch  in  exile.  As  long  as  his 
mother  lived,  it  was  principally  in  order  to  comfort  her  old 
age  that  he  wished  to  return  to  Italy ;  but  she  died  a  few 
years  before  her  son,  to  his  great  grief.  If  we  regard  Ser- 
torius  as  a  general,  it  was  surely  no  vulgar  flattery  that  his 
contemporaries  compared  him  with  Hannibal.  The  details 
of  his  wars  in  Spain  are  very  little  known,  for  the  account 
of  Appian  {Civil.,  i.  108-114)  is  excessively  meagre  and  in- 
coherent ;  and  Plutarch,  in  writing  the  life  or  Sertorius, 
had  other  objects  in  view  than  to  present  to  his  readers  a 
dear  description  of  his  military  operations.  Appian  says 
that  the  war  in  Spain  lasted  eight  years,  which  is  incor- 
rect, whe^er  we  date  the  commencement  of  the  war  from 
the  time  when  Sertmius  left  Italy  in.  the  consulship  of 
Scipio  and  Norbanus  (83  b.c.),  or  from  the  time  that  he 
was  invited  by  the  Lusitanians  to  take  the  command  (78 

D.C.). 

SERTULA'RIA,  a  Linnmn  genos  of  Polypiaria,  now 
the  type  of  the  numerous  family.  [SasTT7LASiXA  and 
Polypi  A.UA.] 

SERTULAHlDiB,  one  name  of  a  family  of  Poly- 
piaria, including  the  genus  -Sertularia  of  Linneus.  [Poly- 
piaria.] 

SBRTULARIiEA,  De  Blainville's  name  for  the  family 
of  Polypiaria,  founded  on  the  Linntean  genus  Sertularia. 
[Polypi  AHiA.] 

SKRUM,  the  name  given  to  the  essentially  Aquld  part  of 
the  blood,  and  also  to  the  fluid  seoeted  by  certain  membranes 
in  the  human  body,  such  as  the  pericardium,  pleura,  perito- 
neum, &C.,  which  are  thenoe  denominated  ■  Serous.'  The 
serum  of  the  blood,  which  separates  from  the  crassamentum 
during  the  coagulation  of  that  liquid,  has  a  pale,  straw- 
coloured,  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  is  transparent  when  care- 
fully collected,  has  a  slightly  saline  taste,  and  is  somewhat 
unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*027  t  ^ 
1-030  at  $0°.  It  usually  constitutes  about  three- fourths  of  the 
blood,  the  pressed  coagulum  forming  about  oner-fourth.  It 
has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction  with  test-paper,  slowly  redden- 
ing turmeric,  and  rendering  the  blue  of  violets  green :  the 
readiest  test  of  its  alkalinily  is  litmus-paper  reddened  by 
acetic  acid,  to  which  it  immediately  restores  the  blue  colour. 
This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  soda,  which  some  chemists 
believe  to  be  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  and  others  with 
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filbumun :  the  last  opinion  ia  the  more  probabi*,  ainee  wrum, 
when  agitated  with  carbouie  acid,  absorb*  that  gas  in  con- 
siderab^  quantity.  Like  other  albaminous  liquids,  it  is 
coagulated  by  heat,  acids,  alcohol,  and  all  other  substances 
which  coaeulate  albumen.  When  the  serum  is  heated  to 
about  ISO  ,  it  becomes  a  soft  solid,  coagulating  into  a  trans- 
lucent mass,  which,  upon  the  continuance  of  heat,  becomes 
more  opaque ;  and  upon  being  subjected  to  gentle  pressure, 
frives  out  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellowish  alkaline  liquid, 
which  has  been  termed  '  serosity.'  This  contains,  according 
to  Dr.  Bostock,  about  l-50th  of  iu  weight  of  animal  matter, 
together  with  a  little  chloride  of  sodium.  Of  this  animal 
matter,  a  portion  is  albumen,  which  may  easfly  be  coagulated 
by  means  of  galvanism ;  bat  a  small  quantity  of  some  other 
principle  is  present,  which  differs  both  firom  albamen  and 
gelatibe.  {M«d.  Chir.  TVonf.,  iL  166.)  The  composition 
of  the  serum,  aocordiog  to  the  analysis  of  Lecanu,  may  be 
seen  from  his  analysis  of  the  bkxMl,  abstracting  the  colouring 
matter  and  fibrin,  which  are  foreign  to  it  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  results  of  two  earefiil  analyses  :— 

Water 

Fibrin        .  .  . 

Colouring  matter    .  . 

Albumen    .  .  . 

Crystalline  fatty  matter      . 

Oily  matter  .  . 

Extractive  matter  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol 

Albumen  combined  with  soda 

Chloride  of  sodhim    . 

Chloride  of  potassium 

Carbonates  \ 

Phosphates  >ofpotash  and  soda 

Sulphates  j 

Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia 

Phosphates  of  lime^  magnesia, 
and  iron  . 

Peroxide  of  iron  .  . 

Loss         .  .  . 


780146 

786-490 

8100 

3-666 

133-000 

119-686 

66-090 

69-416 

2-430 

4-SM 

1-310 

8-270 

1-790 

1-980 

1-865 

8-010 

8-370 


\  2100 
'.     8-400 


7-304 


1-414 


8'686 


1000-000       1000-000 

The  late  Dr.  Maroet  found  that  1000  parts  of  the  seram 
ef  human  blood  are  composed  of— water  900  parts;  albumen, 
86-8;  muriate  of  potash  and  soda,  6-6;  mueo-extraetive 
matter,  4;  carbonate  of  soda,  1-66;  sulphate  of  potash, 
0*36 ;  and  of  earthy  phosphates,  0-60.  This  result  agrees 
very  nearly  with  that  obtained  by  Berselius,  who  states'  that 
the  extractive  matter  of  Marcet  is  lactate  of  soda  united 
with  animal  matter,    (llded.  Chir.  Tratu.,  iii.  231.) 

The  fluid  secreted  by  serous  membranes  in  general,  such 
as  the  pericardium,  pleurs,  and  peritoneum,  is  very  similar 
to  lymph.  According  to  Dr.  Bostoek,  100  parts  of  the 
liquid  of  the  pericardium  consist  of— wat«r  92  parts ;  albumen, 
6*6 ;  mucus,  2  ;  and  chloride  of  sodium,  0*6.  The  serous 
fluid  exhaled  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  in  Hydroet' 
phtUu*  intemut  is  composed,  in  1000  parts,  of— vrater  988*3 ; 
albumen,  1-66 ;  muriate  of  potash  and  soda,  7-09 ;  lactate 
of  soda  and  its  animal  matter,  8*32;  soda,  0-38;  and  animal 
matter  soluble  only  in  water,  with  a  trace  of  phosphates, 
0*36.  (Berzelius,  in  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  liL,  p.  252 ; 
Turner's  Element*  of  Chmnttryi  and  Brande's  Manual  qf 
Chemutry.') 

SERVAL.    [TioKRs.] 

SERVAN,  ST.    [Maio,  St.]      . 

SERVANIXyNI.  JEAN  JE'ROME.  was  bom  at  Flo- 
rence in  1695,  but  be  may  be  reckoned  among  the  artists 
and  ardbiteets  of  France,  as  he  established  himself  in  that 
country,  where  he  sii^naliaed  himself  by  bit  extraordinary 
talents.  His  first  instructor  in  painting  was  Panini,  under 
whom  he  became  an  expat  artist  in  landscape  and  archi- 
tectural scenery,  and  many  of  his  productions  of  that  period 
are  preserved  in  various  collections.  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  architecture  under  De  Rossi.  After  passing 
some  time  at  Lisbon,  where  he  was  employed  as  scene- 
painter  and  in  getting  up  the  performances  of  the  Italian 
opera,  he  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1784,  and  was  engaged  in  a 
similar  capaei^.  He  bad  now  opportunities  of  exercising 
his  talents  on  tne  most  extensive  and  even  prodigal  seale, 
and  he  not  merely  improved  the  former  system  of  theatrical 
decoration,  but  produced  an  entirely  new  species  of  it,  in 
which  the  scenic  illusion  and  effect  were  aided  by  machinery, 
and  heightened  by  every  possible  artifice.  fV>r  the  reason 
Msignea  elsewhere  fScBin-PAiNTiiiol  the  fame  of  hit 


aolii«r«m«ttt  of  this  class  is  now  merely  traditiona* ,  but  if 
we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  contemporaries,  they  must 
have  been  most  extraordinary.  Among  the  most  oelebrsted 
of  them  was  the  representation  of  therable  of  Pandora  (ot 
theTuileries  in  1738),  and  of  the  Descent  of  ^neas  into 
the  Infernal  Regions.  These  and  other  scenic  exhibitions, 
as  they  may  properly  be  denominated,  were  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  public,  nor  were  they  least  of  all  ad- 
mired by  those  who  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  poel<cal 
invention  and  the  profound  classical  study  displayea  by  the 
artist.  Even  in  his  most  magnificent  architectural  fancies 
Servandoni  never  outraged  probability  by  exhibiting  mere 
gorgeous  chimeras,  as  many  others  have  done,  all  his  com- 
positions of  the  kind  being  as  i^gnlarly  planned  as  if  in- 
tended for  executioB. 

As  may  be  supposed,  his  talents  were  greatly  in  raqnest 
upon  all  extraordinary  public  festivities,  and  he  directed 
those  which  took  place  at  Paris,  in  1739,  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  with  the  Princess  Elisabeth. 
Unfortunately  sooh  triumphs  are  so  exceedingly  fugitive 
and  ephemwal,  that  however  much  they  may  contribute  to 
an  artist's  &me,  they  are  attended  with  no  benefit  to  art 
itself.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  advantage  of  art, 
if  Servandoni  had  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  re- 
alising some  of  hi*  prajectt  for  the  improvement  or  embel- 
lishment of  variout  part*  of  the  cMital,  including  one  for 
an  extensive  place  at  amphitheatre  for  pnbUo  festivals,  sur- 
rounded with  arcades  and  galleries  capable  of  containing 
twenty-five  thousand  psnons.  The  chief  structure  exeeuted 
by  him  is  the  ftifade  whieh  be  added  to  the  ehureh  of  St 
Sulpiee  at  Paris,  erected  by  Oppenord.  Although  not  alto- 
gether unexceptionable,  this  work,  begun  about  1732,  is 
greatly  superior  to  almost  every  other  of  its  kind  of  the 
same  period.  Unlike  the  frittered  and  unmeaning  frontis- 
pieoes  with  which  it  was  then  the  custom  to  mask  the  ex- 
terior of  churches,  the  fofade  of  St  Sulpiee  possesses  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  simplicity  and  harmony.  The  arrangement 
of  the  loggia  formed  by  the  Doric  oitler  below,  where  the 
eolumns  are  coupled,  not  in  fh>nt,  but  one  behind  the 
other,  is  good,  and  combine*  lightneaa  with  solidity;  but 
this  merit  is  in  a  great  measure  counteracted  by  the  inter- 
columns  of  the  second  order  being  filled  in  with  arcades 
and  piers,  whereby  that  portion  is  rendered  more  solid  and 
heavier  in  appearance  than  the  one  below. 

Servandoni  died  at  Paris  in  1766,  leaving,  instead  of  a 
splendid  fortune,  as  was  expected,  scarcely  any  property  at 
all  behind  bim ;  for  though  lie  might  easily  have  amassed 
wealth,  be  was  too  great  a  votary  of  pleasure  to  put  any 
restraint  upon  his  habits  of  profusion,  nor  was  economy  a 
word  admitted  into  his  vocabulary,  or  even  understood  by 
him. 

SERVANT,  one  who  has  contracted  to  serve  another. 
The  person  whom  he  has  contracted  to  serve  is  styled  mas- 
ter. Servants  are  of  various  kinds ;  apprentices  [AppRxir- 
tics],  menial  or  domestic  servants  who  reside  within  the 
house  of  the  master,  servants  in  husbandnr,  workmen  or 
artificers,  and  clerks,  warehousemen,  &c.  From  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  servant  a  voriety  of  rights  and  duties 
arise.  Some  of  these  are  founded  on  the  common  law,  and 
some  on  special  statutory  enactments. 

A  contract  of  hiring  and  service  need  not  be  in  writing 
unless  it  be  for  a  period  longer  than  a  year,  or  for  a  year  to 
commence  at  some  futnre  time.  If  in  writing,  it  is  not 
liable  to  any  stamp  duty,  unless  it  apply  to  the  superior 
classes  of  clerks,  &c.  To  all  tuch  contracts  the  law  attaches 
an  implied  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  servant  iUthfuUy 
and  carefully  to  serve  the  master,  and  to  do  his  lawfbl  and 
reasonable  commands  within  the  scope  of  the  employment 
oontraoted  for ;  on  the  part  of  the  master,  to  protect  and  fairly 
remunerate  the  servant.  This  implied  undertaking  to  remu- 
nerate may  be  rebutted  by  circumstances  showing  that  it 
never  was  contemplated,  as  where  it  appears  that  the  servant 
merely  came  on  trial,  or  where  a  paity  has  brought  to  Eng- 
land a  person  who  was  his  slave  abroad.  In  all  hirings  where 
no  time  of  duration  is  expressed,  except  those  of  menial  ser- 
vants, it  is  a  rule  of  law  that  the  contract^sball  continue  for 
a  year.  In  the  ease  of  menial  servants  it  is  determinable 
by  a  month's  warning,  or  the  payment  of  a  month's  wages. 
Servants  in  husbandrv  can  only  be  discharged  or  quit  the 
service  upon  a  quarter  s  notice.  This  rule  as  to  time  mav 
of  course  also  be  rebutted  by  any  circumstances  in  the 
contract  inconsistent  with  its  exbtence.  In  the  case  of  im- 
morality, or  any  kind  of  offenee  amounting  to  a  misda- 
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meanor  conmittad  dining  the  tim«  of  Um  Mrviee,  or  of 
continued  neglect,  or  determined  disobedienoe,  a  servant 
may  be  immediately  diacfaarged.  If  the  servant  i»  a  menial, 
he  IS  nevertheless  entitled  to  wages  for  the  time  during 
vhich  he  has  served.  But  in  other  cases,  where  the  con- 
tract is  entire  for  a  year,  the  wages  cannot  be  apportioned, 
and  the  service  having  been  determined  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  contneted  for,  in  consequence  of  the  fault 
of  the  servant,  he  is  not  entitled  to  claim  wages  for  any  por^ 
tion  of  the  time  during  which  he  baa  served.  The  contract 
still  continues  to  exist,  notwithstanding  the  disability  of  the 
servant  to  perform  lus  duties  from  illness,  and  he  is  there- 
fore still  entitled  to  reoeive  his  wages.  The  master  however 
is  not  bound  to  pay  the  charges  incurred  by  medicine  or  at- 
tendance upon  his  sick  servant.  In  case  the  goods  of  the 
master  are  lost  or  broken  by  the  carelesanees  ef  the  servant, 
the  master  i*  not  entitled  to  deduct  their  value  from  the 
wages  of  the  servant,  unless  there  has  been  a  special  contract 
between  them  to  that  effect.  His  only  remedy  is  by  an  afr- 
tion  at  law  against  the  servant.  Where  a  master  becomes 
bankrupt,  the  oommisaioners  are  authorised,  on  proof  that 
they  are  due,  to  pay  six  months'  wages  to  his  clerks  and  ser- 
vants. If  the  wages  for  any  longer  period  are  due,  they 
must  be  proved  for  Uke  other  debts  under  the  fiat.  If  a 
servant  has  left  his  service  for  a  considerable  time  without 
making  any  demand  for  wages,  it  will  be  preaumed  that 
they  are  paid.  A  master  may  ehaatise  his  apprentice  for 
neglect  or  misconduct,  but  he  will  not  be  justified  in  strik- 
ing any  other  description  of  servant.  Servants  who  steal  or 
embenle  their  master's  goods  are  subject  to  a  greater  de- 
cree of  punishment  than  others  who  commit  those  crimes. 
I.I>ARCitirr.]  Masters  are  not  compellable  to  give  a  charao-. 
ter  to  servants  who  leave  their  employment.  If  they  choose 
to  do  so,  and  they  give  one  which  is  ftdse,  they  may  be  liaUa 
to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  servant;  but  in  order  to  r»- 
cover  in  snoh  an  action,  the  servant  must  prove  that  the 
character  was  maliciously  given  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
him.  If  the  master,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  oonfideintially 
communicating,  hvn&fiie  state  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
truth  respecting  a  servant,  he  is  not  reaponsibl*  for  the  con- 
sequences of  his  communioatioD. 

By  a  great  variety  of  statutet,  the  provisionB  of  which  are 
oolleeted  and  explained  in  Bum's  Jmtiee,  tit.'  Servant*,'  a  spe- 
cial jurisdiction  is  given  to  magistrates  over  servants  in  hus- 
bandry, and  also  in  many  elaasea  of  manufactures  and  other 
employments.  None  of  these  rules  of  law  apply  to  menial 
servants.  The  object  of  them,  as  relates  to  servants  in  hus- 
bandry, is  to  compel  persons  not  having  any  ostensible 
means  of  subsistence,  to  enter  into  service,  to  regulate  the 
time  and  mode  of  their  service,  to  punish  negligence  and 
refusal  to  serve,  to  determine  disputes  between  masters  and 
servants,  to  enable  servants  to  reeowr  their  wages,  and  to 
authorise  magistrates  under  certain  cironmstanoes  to  put  an 
end  to  the  service. 

Those  statute*  which  relate  to  servants  in  man  ufactures  and 
other  employments  prohibit  the  payment  of  wages  in  goods, 
and  provide  for  their  payment  in  money,  and  for  the  regu- 
lation of  disputes  concerning  them.  They  also  contain 
various  enaotment*  appticaUe  to  the  cases  of  workmen, 
&c.  absconding,  neglecting  or  mismanaging  their  work,  in- 
juring or  embetzling  the  materials,  tools,  &c  entrusted  to 
them,  and  fraudulently  receiving  those  entrusted  to  others. 
With  respect  also  to  this  class  of  servants,  magistiHteii  have 
autbonty  to  put  an  end  to  the  contracts  of  fairing  and  ser- 
vice. Tile  6  Geo.  IV.,  o.  129,  provides  for  the  cases  of  com- 
binations among  masters  and  workmen  relative  to  wage*, 
times  Of  working,  &c. ;  and  9  Geo.  IV.,  c  31,  for  those  of 
conspiracies  ana  assaults  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  sneli 
ends. 

By  reason  of  tiie  relationship  which  exists  between  a 
master  and  a  servant,  and  the  protection  which  is  tiiereby 
due  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  a  master  is  not  held  to  be 
guilty  of  the  offence  of  maintenance,  though  he  maintain 
and  support  his  servant  in  an  action  brought  by  him  against 
a  third  party.  When  a  servant  is  assaulted,  his  master  is 
justified  in  assisting  his  servant,  and  repelling  the  assault 
by  force,  although  he  himself  be  not  attacked ;  and  under 
similar  circumstances  a  servant  may  jus.ify  an  assault  com- 
mitted in  defence  of  his  master.  A  master  is  answerable, 
both  civilly  and  criminally,  for  those  aets  of  his  servant 
which  are  done  within  the  scope  of  his  employment.  Thus 
a  mastw  is  indietahle  if  a  servant  commit  a  nuisance 
\tf  throwing  dirt  on  the  highway ;  and  a  bookseller  or 


newsvender  is  liable,  criminally  as  well  as  civilly,  for  libd* 
which  are  sold  by  his  servant  in  his  shop.  This  liability  of 
the  master  does  not  release  the  servant  from  his  own  liability 
to  punishment  for  the  same  offence.  The  servant  is  also 
liable  when  he  oommits  a  trespass  by  the  command  of  his  mas- 
ter. A  master,  although  liable  civilly  for  any  injuries  aris- 
ing from  the  negligence  or  unskilfulness  of  his  servant,  is 
not  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  a  wilful  act  of  his 
servant  done  without  the  direction  or  assent  of  the  master. 
In  such  ease  the  servant  alone  is  liable.  Where  a  servant 
miHr  be  considered  to  be  in  the  employment  of  two  persons, 
difficulties  have  sometimes  occurred  u  determining  which 
person  is  responsible  in  the  character  ef  master  fordamages 
done  to  thirdpersons  by  the  servant.  The  following  is  an 
instance:— Wnen  a  coachman  is  sent  by  the  owner  of 
horses  let  out  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  private  carriage^ 
and  afterwards,  while  driving  the  hirer  in  his  private  car- 
riage^  the  coachman  does  some  damage  to  a  third  party ;  in 
this  case  it  has  been  held  that  the  owner  of  the  horses  was 
liable ;  and  it  seems  but  reasonable  that  he  who  possMsed  the 
power  of  selecting  and  discharging  the  servant  should  he 
responsible  for  his  acts.  Where  a  servant  makes  a  con- 
tract within  the  scope  of  his  employment,  what  he  does 
will  be  binding  on  his  mastnr,  just  as  if  he  had  expressly 
authcrised  the  servant  'But  in  all  eases  where  there  is 
no  express  evidence  of  the  delegation  of  the  master's 
authority,  there  must  be  foets  from  which  such  delega- 
tion can  be  inferred.  Where  a  servant  obtains  goods  for 
his  master,  which  the  master  uses,  and  he  aiterwards 
gives  money  to  the  servant  to  pay  for  them,  the  master 
will  be  liaUe  to  pay  for  them,  even  though  the  money  should 
have  been  embesxied  by  the  servant.  If  a  coachman  go  in 
his  master's  livery  to  hire  horses,  which  his  master  after- 
wards uses,  the  master  will  be  liable  to  pay  for  them,  though 
the  coachman  has  received  a  large  salary  for  the  express 
purpose  of  providing  horses;  unless  indeed  that  fact  were 
known  to  the  party  who  let  out  the  horses.  If  a  master  is 
in  the  habit  of  paying  ready  money  for  articles  furnished  to 
his  family,  and  gives  money  to  a  servant,  on  a  particular 
occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the  articles  whish 
be  is  sent  to  procure,  the  muter  will  not  be  liable  to  the 
tradesman  if  the  servant  should  embessle  the  money. 
Where  articles  furnished  to  a  certain  amount  have  always 
been  paid  for  in  ready  money,  and  a  tradesman  allows  other 
articles  of  the  same  character  to  be  delivered  without  pay- 
ment, the  master  will  not  be  liable,  unless  the  tradesman 
ascertains  that  the  articles  are  for  the  master's  own  use. 
Where  a  tradesman,  who  had  not  before  been  employed  by  a 
master,  was  directed  by  a  servant  to  do  some  work,  and 
afterwards  did  it  without  any  commnnication  with  the 
master,  it  was  held  that  the  master  was  not  liable,  though 
the  thing  upon  which  the  work  was  done  was  the  property 
of  the  master. 

By  the  contract  of  hiring  and  service  the  master  obtains 
a  right  to  the  service  of  the  servant.  Any  one  therefore 
who  interferes  with  that  light  does  him  an  injury  for 
which  be  is  responsible  in  an  action  tac  damages.  A  mas- 
ter may  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  a  servant,  either 
by  some  hurt  done  to  the  servant,  or  by  his  being  enticed 
out  of  the  service.  An  aotion  therefore  may  be  brought 
by  a  master  where  a  servant  has  received  some  personal 
injury  disqualifying  him  firom  the  dischairge  of  bis  duties 
as  a  servant,  as  where  he  has  been  disabled  by  the  overturn 
of  a  coach,  the  bite  of  a  third  person's  dog,  &o.  The 
aotion  by  a  parent  against  the  sedneer  of  his  daughter 
is  of  this  class,  and  purports  to  be  brought  to  recover 
the  damages  incorred  by  the  parent  for  the  loss  of  his 
daughter's  services ;  and  although  in  practice  the  damage* 
are  never  really  measured  by  the  injury  occurring  from  tne 
mere  loss  of  service,  still  fIrom  the  form  of  the  action,  the 
only  one  which  can  be  brought  in  such  case,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  some  slight  evidence  of  services  performed.  Any 
kind  of  assistance  in  domestic  offices  is  sufficient.  [Pahknt 
AND  Child.] 

In  order  to  succeed  in  an  action  for  enticing  a  servattt 
oat  of  his  service,  the  master  must  prove  that  the  party 
enticing  away  the  servant  knew  of  the  previous  engage- 
ment at  the  time  when  he  enticed  him  away,  or  that  he 
has  refused  to  restore  the  servant  upon  subsequent  applies 
tion.  This  action  is  maintainable  where  the  servant  is 
hired  to  do  work  by  the  piece,  as  well  as  where  the  servant 
is  faired  for  a  definite  time.  But  no  action  lies  for  iA  noing 
a  servant  to  quit  his  service  at  the  period  when  the  dalaite 
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&n«  for  which  he  wm  hired  expires,  although  the  lervant 
had  no  previous  intention  of  quitting  the  service  at  such 
period :  neither  will  an  action  lie  against  a  party  for  enticing 
away  a  servant,  if  the  servant  has  paid  to  the  master  the 
penalty  stipulated  for  by  the  agreement  of  hiring  and  service 
in  case  of  bis  quitting  his  master's  service.  Where  a  ser- 
vant has  been  enticed  away  from  the  service,  an  action  lies 
against  him  for  his  breach  of  contract,  as  well  as  against 
the  party  who  has  enticed  him  away. 

It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  the  servant  of  a 
tradesman  to  solicit  his  master's  customers  to  give  him 
business  after  he  shall  have  left  the  service  of  his  master. 
Where  a  workman  discovers  a  new  invention  during  the 
time  of  his  service,  the  invention  is  the  property  of  the  ser- 
vant, unless  perhaps  he  were  especially  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  new  inventions. 

By  the  statute  32  Geo.  Ill,  c.  56,  '  for  preventing  the 
counterfeiting  the  certificates  of  the  characters  of  servants,' 
magistrates  are  empowered,  upon  information  being  laid 
before  them,  to  inflict  certain  penalties  and  punishments 
upoh  parties  who  personate  masters  and  give  false  charac- 
ters with  servants ;  and  also  upon  those  who,  though  they 
really  have  been  masters,  wilfully  make  false  statements  in 
writing,' as  to  the  time  and  particulars  of  the  service  or  the 
character  of  the  servant,  ana  also  upon  those  who  personate 
servants  or  falsely  state  that  they  have  been  in  particular 
services,  or  deny  that  they  have  been  in  such  employments 
as  they  really  have  filled.  Independently  of  the  provisions 
of  ^is  statute,  a  person  who  wilfully  gives  a  false  character 
with  a  servant  is  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  party 
who  has  been  induced  by  the  false  character  to  employ  the 
servant,  for  any  damages  which  he  ntay  suffer  in  consequence 
of  employing  him.  Thus  where  one  was  induced  by  a  folse 
character  to  employ  a  servant  who  afterwards  robbed  him 
to  a  large  amount,  and  was  convicted  of  the  robbery,  the 
master  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  recover  to  the  extent  of 
his  loss  from  the  party  who  gave  the  false  character. 

Formerly  a  settlement  was  gained  by  residence  in  a 
parish  under  a  contract  of  hiring  and  service  for  a  year,  but 
by  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  no  settlement  can  for  the 
future  be  gained  by  such  means.  [Poor.]  (BU  Com.,  book 
L,  c.  14  ;  Burn's  Jtutiee,  tit. '  Servants.') 

SERVE'TUS,  MICHAEL  (whose  family  name  was 
Reves),  was  born  at  Villanueva  in  Aragon,  in  the  year 
1$(K9.  He  was  the  son  of  a  notary,  who  sent  him  while 
voung  to  the  university  of  Toulouse  in  order  to  study  the 
law,  instead  of  which  however  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
his  attention  principally  to  theology  during  the  three  years 
which  he  spent  in  that  city. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  quitted  Toulouse,  and  journey- 
ing into  Italy  in  the  suite  of  Quintana,  confessor  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  that  mo- 
narch at  Bologna,  in  February,  1S30.  The  death  of  Quin- 
tana soon  left  him  at  liberty  to  travel  into  Switzerland  and 
Germany,  where  be  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
reformers.  In  the  course  of  1530  he  took  up  his  residence 
at  Basle,  and  there  he  first  broached  those  opinions  which 
afterwards  drew  down  upon  him  the  persecution  of  Calvin. 
He  probably  met  with  few  persons  who  were  disposed  to 
embrace  his  notions,  for,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  or 
early  in  1531,  he  left  Basle  and  went  to  Strasburg.  His 
stay  in  Strasburg  however  was  short,  since  he  lived  at 
Haguenau  in  Alsace  during  the  printing  of  his  treatise  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This,  his  first  work,  was  pub- 
Ushed  by  a  bookseller  of  Basle  in  1531,  but  the  opinions 
which  it  contained  were  so  contrary  to  those  usually  re- 
ceived, that  the  man  feared  to  print  it  at  Basle,  and  pro- 
cured its  publication  at  Haguenau,  the  name  of  which 
place  appears  on  the  title-page.  In  the  following  year  Ser- 
vetus  wrote  a  second  treatise,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  on 
the  same  subject ;  in  which  he  corrected  some  errors  in 
his  former  work,  but  without  retracting  any  of  the  opinions. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  exact  time  when  Servetus 
quitted  Haguenau,  but  we  next  find  him  at  Lyon,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  occupying  himself  principally  with 
the  study  of  medicine.  It  is  probable  that  during  this  time 
he  supported  himself  by  correcting  the  press,  and  by  other 
literary  labours,  among  which  was  the  publication  of  an 
improved  edition  of  Pirkheimer's  translation  of  Ptolemy's 
Geography,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1 535.  On  leaving 
Lyou  he  visited  Paris,  where  be  took  the  degree  of  M.A., 
and  afterwards  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  was  likewise 
•dmittad  a  professor  of  the  university,  and  delivered  lectures 


on  the  mathematics.  He  was  in  Paris  in  1537,  in  which 
year  he  publislied  an  essay  on  syrups,  the  anly  medical  work 
that  he  wrote,  but  his  ungovernable  temper  involved  him  in 
disputes  with  the  medical  faculty,  which  oompelled  him  to 
leave  the  city.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  again  returned  to 
Lyon,  for  in  1540  we  find  mention  of  him  as  practising  me- 
dicine, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  at  the  village  of 
Charlieu.  His  attempt  to  obtain  practice  there  seems  to 
have  been  unsuccessful,  and  taking  up  his  abode  once  mom 
in  Lyon,  he  supported  himself  by  correoting  the  press  for  the 
Frellons,  the  printers.  He  likewise  Sttperintended  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible,  whieb  was  published  in  1542,  and  the 
notes  which  he  added  afforded  materials  to  strengthen  the 
charge  of  heresy  afterwards  brought  against  him. 

In  the  year  1543,  Piorre  Palmier,  archbishop  of  Vienna 
in  Dauphin£,  meeting  with  Servetus  at  Lyon,  induced  him 
to  return  with  him  to  his  see.  Servetus  devoted  himself 
to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  this  place,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  trial  for  heresy  ten  years  afterwards. 
Theology  however  was  still  a  favourite  pursuit  with  him, 
and  for  maiw  years  he  carried  on  a  controversial  correspon- 
dence with  Calvin,  in  the  course  of  which  he  sent  him  a 
portion  of  a  manuscript  containing  many  of  the  opinions 
which  subsequently  appeared  in  his  '  Christianismi  Resti- 
tutio.' Their  private  correspondence,  never  very  friendly, 
degenerated  by  degrees  into  quarrelling,  and  at  length  into 
scurrility ;  and  Servetus  having  replied  to  a  violent  letter  of 
Calvin  concerning  his  own  opinions,  by  sending  a  list  of 
what  he  called  errorsand  absurdities  in  Covin's*  btstitu tea,* 
the  latter  angrily  broke  otf  all  communication  with  him. 
In  the  same  year,  1546,  Calvin  wrote  to  Farel  and  Viret, 
saying,  that  if  ever  Servetus  came  to  Geneva,  he  would  take 
care  that  he  should  not  escape  in  safely.  He  is  stated  by 
Bolaec  even  to  have  denounced  Servetus  to  Cardinal  Tour- 
non  as  a  heretic ;  and  the  same  authority  adds  that  the  car- 
dinal laughed  heartily  at  one  heretic  accusing  another. 

Servetus^  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  had  expressed 
the  presentiment  that  be  should  suffer  death  for  his  opi- 
nions ;  and  he  did  not  publish  the '  Christianismi  Restitutio' 
without  taking  every  precaution  to  conoeal  the  fact  of  hia 
being  the  author.  He  had  endeavoured  to  get  the  work 
published  at  Basle,  but  no  bookseller  would  undertake  tht 
dangerous  engagement,  and  he  eventually  had  it  printed  at 
Vienne  in  1553,  but  without  bis  own  name  or  tl»t  of  the 
printer,  or  even  the  date,  or  name  of  the  place. 

The  work  caused  a  great  sensation ;  but  the  author  would 
have  remained  unknown,  had  not  Calvin  recognised  in  the 
style,  and  in  the  abuse  of  himself,  the  hand  of  Servetua. 
He  immediately  procured  one  William  Trie,  a  citisen  of 
Lyon,  but  a  recent  convert  to  the  reformed  religion,  and 
then  resident  at  Geneva,  to  write  letters  to  the  authorities 
of  the  former  city,  containing  many  serious  imp|utations 
ajninst  Servetus.  and  charging  him  with  having  written  the 
'  Christianismi  Restitutio.'  The  archbishop  of  Lyon,  Car- 
dinal Toumon,  whose  diocese,  from  its  p^  iximity  to  Geneva, 
was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  heresy,  no  sooner 
received  this  intelligence  than  he. wrote  to  the  governor- 
general  of  DauphinI,  acquainting  him  with  what  he  had 
heard  concerning  Servetus.  In  consequence  of  the  suspi- 
cion thus  thrown  upon  him,  Servetus  was  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned, but  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been  acquitted 
for  want  of  evidence  against  nim,  had  not  Calvin,  through 
the  medium  of  Trie,  forwarded  to  the  Inquisition  at  Vienna 
a  portion  of  manuscript  and  several  private  letters  whieh 
lie  had  received  fh>m  Servetus.  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  '  His- 
tory of  Calvin  and  the  Swiss  Reformation,'  London,  1833, 
chap,  xi.,  endeavours  to  extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  reformer, 
and  denies  that  these  letters  were  produced  on  the  trial. 
That  in  this  however,  as  in  some  other  of  his  statements, 
Mr.  Scott  is  mistaken,  appears  from  the  f!kot  that  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Servetus  by  the  Inquisition  of  Vienne, '  letteia 
and  vnritings  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Calvin'  are  especially  men- 
tioned. 

Ser^-etus  escaped  from  prison,  where  he  had  not  been 
strictly  guarded,  but  was  burnt  in  efiBgy  at  Vienne,  on  June 
17,  1553.  He  fled  to  Geneva,  in  which  town  he  kept  him- 
self closely  concealed,  but  was  arrested,  through  Calvin's 
influence,  on  the  day  before  that  on  which  he  was  about  to 
start  for  Zurich  on  his  way  to  Italy.  He  was  arrested  con- 
trary to  law,  the  city  of  Geneva  having  no  authority  over 
him,  who  was  merely  journeying  through  it :  when  in  pri- 
son, he  was  treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty ;  and  be  was 
denied  the  assistance  of  oounseL    Hit  private  papers,  and  & 
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Tolame  of  CalTin'i '  InstitutM,'  in  which  he  fahd  made  some 
Dotm  with  his  own  hand,  were  brought  in  evidence  against 
aim.  Calvin's  own  servant,  one  £a  Fontaine,  appeared 
as  the  accuser,  Calvin  not  caring  to  submit  to  the  lex 
lalionis  of  G^enava,  which  imprisoned  the  accuser  as  well  as 
the  accused ;  though,  in  direct  opposition  to  this  law.  La 
Fontaine  was  released  after  being  only  one  day  in  prison. 
Servetus  was  brought  to  trial  on  August  14,  IS53;  and  on 
that  day,  and  on  several  days  following,  he  was  examined 
publicly  before  his  judges.  Calvin  drew  up  the  articles  of 
accusation,  in  which  the  calumnies  against  himself  are 
alleged  as  part  of  the  crime  of  Servetus ;  and  further  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  oflSce  of  disputant  upon  theological 
subjects  with  the  prisoner.  Manjr  of  the  charges  against 
him  were  frivolous  and  vexatious  in  the  extreme,  hut  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  anticipate  so  severe  a  sentence  as 
was  passed  upon  him ;  for  wben,  on  August  26,  the  vice- 
bailiff  of  Vienne,  having  come  to  (reneva,  requested  that 
Servetus  might  be  given  up  to  him  in  order  to  undergo  the 
sentence  paued  upon  him  by  the  Inquisition,  he  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  his  jud^^es,  begging  that  they  would  rather 
try  him,  and  pass  on  him  whatever  sentence  they  might 
think  fit 

On  September  I,  Servetus  was  called  before  his  judges 
and  ordered  to  be  ready  to  reply  in  writing  to  a  set  of  writp 
ten  charges  which  Calvin  was  instructed  to  draw  up.  On 
September  IS  he  wrote  a  touching  letter,  complaining  of 
the  harsh  treatment  he  had  undergone,  begging  that  his 
ease  might  speedily  be  decided,  since  he  had  been  already 
detained  five  weeks  in  prison,  and  appealing  from  the  pri- 
vate hatred  of  Calvin  to  the  decision  of  the  council  of  two 
hundred.  This  appeal  however  was  rejected,  and  Servetus 
was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  charges  against  him  drawn 
up  by  Calvin.  To  these  he  sent  in  a  brief  written  answer, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  after  Septomber  15  he  defended 
himself  in  open  court,  where  he  was  much  inferior  to  Cal- 
vin as  a  disputant.  Calvin's  refutation  of  Servetus's  reply 
greatly  exasperated  him ;  he  did  not  attempt  any  regular 
answer  to  it,  but  contented  himself  with  adding  a  few  notes 
in  the  margin  grossly  abusive  of  Calvin. 

It  was  now  secretly  determined  in  the  council  of  Geneva 
to  put  Servetus  to  death,  but  the  matter  being  one  of  great 
importance,  and  Servetus  having  appealed  to  the  judgment 
of  others,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send  copies  of  his 
works  and  of  the  evidence  a^nst  him  to  the  clergy  of  the 
four  Protestant  cantons  of  Zurich,  Ba^  Berne,  and  Sohaff- 
hausen,  and  to  ask  their  opinxm  concerning  bis  guilt. 
These  letters  were  dispatched  about  the  end  of  September : 
the  reply  from  Ziirich  was  received  on  October  2 ;  that  from 
Basle  and  from  Schaffhausen  on  October  18,  and  the  date 
of  the  arrival  of  the  answer  from  Berne  is  not  stated.  They 
all  concunr«d  in  condemning  the  writings  of  Servetus,  but 
did  not  recommend  that  the  author  should  be  put  to  death, 
though  Qalvin  chose  to  put  that  construction  on  their  re- 
plies. As  soon  as  these  answers  had  arrived,  the  council 
was  onee  more  convened,  and  sentenced  Servetus  to  be 
bum«d  to  death  by  a  slow  fire.  Servetus  had  one  friend  in 
the  council,  AmadWus  Gorrius  by  name,  who  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  obtain  a  pardon  for  him,  or  at  least  that  his  case 
should  be  brought  before  the  council  of  two  hundred ;  but 
the  violence  of  Galvin  and  bis  party  prevailed.  Calvin 
however  did  attempt  to  obtain  for  him  the  favour  of  a  less 
painful  death,  though  without  success.  Accordingly,  on 
October  27,  15A3,  Servetus  was  brought  to  the  stake,  and 
hiti  sufferings  are  stated  to  have  been  unusually  severe  and 
protracted.  No  act  of  barbarity  perpetrated  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  ever  surpassed  the  burning  of  Servetus,  in 
tvhich  Calvin  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  private  ha- 
tred quite  as  much  as  by  religious  fanaticism,  and  in  which 
l^e  filled  all  the  parts  of  informer,  prosecutor,  and  judge. 
'  The  works  of  Servetus  have  had  an  adventitious  value 
.  .'mparted  to  them  by  their  extreme  rarity.  With  the  ezcep- 
/  tion  of  the  short  essay  on  Syrups,  published  while  Servetus 
was  at  Paris,  they  are  theological  and  metaphysical  treatises 
on  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Mr.  Hallam  is  qf  opinion  that  the  notions  of  Ser- 
vetus concerning  the  Trinity  were  not  Arian,  but  rather 
what  are  called  Sahellian.  The  '  Restitutio  Christianismi ' 
contains  a  passage  which  has  led  some  to  say  that  Servetus 
I  well  nigh  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  that 
>  consequently  the  merits  of  our  illustrious  countryman 
'  Harvey  sre  small.  Such  however  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
Ser««tus  knew  that  the  septum  of  the  heart  is  not  perfo- 


rated, bat  that  the  blood  in  the  right  ventride  commnnicatH 
with  that  in  the  left  through  the  mediiun  of  Uwpulmonaiv 
artery,  and  the  circulation  through  the  lungs.  But  thougn 
he  formed  a  perfectly  correct  conception  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation,  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  greater  circulation, 
or  of  the  existence  of  any  means  by  which  blood  from  the 
left  ventricle  is  returned  to  the  right ;  nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  seen  the  necessity  for  any  such  provision. 

The  authorities  from  which  the  above  Life  of  Servetus  has 
been  compiled  areAllwoerden, '  Historia  Miohaelis  Serveti,' 
Helmstadii,  4to.,  1727;  the  '  Biograpbie  Universelle ;'  and 
the  notices  furnished  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  '  IntroducticHi 
to  the  Literature  of  Europe,'  vol.  i.,  p.  507,  and  vol.  ii.,  p. 
107.  The  famous  passage  relating  to  the  circulation  is 
given  entire  by  Dutens, '  Origine  des  D^couvertes  attribute 
aux  Modernes,'  4to.,  London,  1796,  p.  163. 

SERVIA,  a  principality  newly  constituted  uuder  an  here- 
ditary prince,  tributary  to  the  Ottoman  sultan,  but  which 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  Turkish  empire  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  The  boundaries  of  Servia  are, 
on  the  north  the  Austrian  territories  of  the  Bannat  and 
Slavonia,  on  the  east  Valachia  and  Bulgaria,  on  the  south 
Rumili,  and  on  Uie  west  Bosnia,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Drina,  an  affluent  of  the  Save.  The  length  of  Servia 
from  east  to  west  is  about  170  Engliiih  miles,  and  its  breadth 
about  1 00  miles.  It  lies  entirely  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  which  river  runs  along  its  northern  boundary,  and 
is  joined  by  the  Save,  which  aivides  Servia  from  Auxtrian 
Slavonia,  and  afterwards  by  the  Morava,  which  crosses  the 
centre  of  Servia  from  south  to  north,  receiving  numerous 
affluents;  those  on  its  western  or  left  bank  come  from 
the'  Mounts  Stalats,  an  offset  of  the  Dinario  Alps  which 
divide  the  waters  of  the  Morava  from  those  of  the  Drina, 
and  those  on  its  eastern  bank  from  the  Bulgarian  moun- 
tains, which  are  offsets  of  the  Balkan  range.  Servia  is  a 
country  of  mountains  and  valleys,  in  great  part  covered  with 
autient  forests.  The  country  has  excellent  pastures,  in 
which  are  reared  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The  population 
of  Servia  is  roughly  reckoned  at  about  hilf  a  million  of  in- 
habitants, who  are  mostly  of  the  Greek  or  Eastern  churdi. 
The  Servians  are  a  branch  of  the  great  Slavonian  race,  and 
their  language  is  one  of  the  most  polished  dialects  of  the 
Slavonian.  [Slavonian  Lamouaos  and  Litkraturb.] 
Travellers  have  observed  a  resemblance  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Servians  and  the  natives  of  the  Swiss  high 
lands.    The  country  is  in  a  state  of  progress. 

The  principal  towns  of  Servia  are — 1,  Semendria,  or  Sant 
Andriya,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Jessava  vith  the 
Danube,  a  fortified  town  with  about  12,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  residence  of  the  archbishop-primate  of  Servia,  and  the 
place  of  assembly  of  the  senate ;  2,  Bxloradb  ;  3,  Zabatz, 
or  Schabacx,  near  the  Save,  a  fortified  town ;  4,  Usicza, 
near  the  borders  of  Bosnia,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  car- 
rying on  a  considerable  trade ;  5,  Vallievo,  a  place  much 
frequented  for  its  markets ;  6,  Kragojewatz,  a  small  town 
in  the  centre  of  Servia,  where  a  diet  of  the  representatives 
of  Servia  proclaimed,  in  1830,  Milosch  and  bis  heirs  princes 
of  Servia.  The  superior  court  of  justice  of  the  principality 
sits  at  Kragojewats,  which  is  also  the  common  residence  of 
the  prince. 

Prince  Milosch  has  opened  a  wide  road  across  Servia 
from  Niasa  on  the  frontiers  of  Rumili  to  Belgrade. 

The  county  of  Servia  under  the  Roman  empire  formed 
the  province  of  Moesia  Superior.  It  was  invaded  by  the 
Goths  under  the  emperor  Valens,  and  some  centuries  later 
by  the  Servi,  a  tribe  of  Slavonians,  to  whom  were  allotted 
some  grounds  south  of  the  Danube  by  the  emperor  Leo  AHl., 
in  order  to  oppose  them  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  the  empire  in  the  tenth  century  of  our 
mn.  By  dwrees  the  Servians  encroached  also  upon  the 
territories  of  the  empire,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  was  obliged  to  fight  against 
them  in  order  to  check  their  incursions.  During  the  sub- 
sequent decay  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  its  conquest  and 
partition  by  the  Latins,  the  Servians  established  themselves 
firmly  in  the  country  of  MtBsia,  forming  an  independent 
principality  under  a  prince  styled  Despotes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  neighbouring  Slavonian  states  of  Bosnia  and 
Croatia.  Murad  I.,  sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Despotes  of  Servia ;  but  several  years  after, 
the  Servians,  Hungarians,  and  other  Christian  nations  near 
the  Danube,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks  in 
Albania,  collected  a  large  force  uudir  Lasarua,  Despotes  of 
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Bervis,  and  marebed  against  Murad,  who  met  the  Christian 
army  in  the  plain  of  Cosaowa,  near  the  frontiers  of  Albania, 
A.i>.'  ]389,  and  defeated  it  with  dreadful  slaughter,  but 
was  himself  killed.  Laxarus  was  taken  prisoner  and 
killed  by  the  Turks  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  their 
own  sultan.  In  the  following  century  sultan  Murad  II., 
who  had  married  the  sister  of  George,  Despotes  of  Servia, 
turned  his  arms  against  his  brother-in-law  about  the  year 
1440,  overran  Servia,  took  the  fortress  of  Semendria,  and 
obliged  George  to  take  refuge  at  Raguaa,  from  whence 
he  made  his  way  to  Hungary,  where  he  joined  the  gallant 
Hunnyades,  and  through  bis  assistance  recovered  part 
of  his  territories.  At  last  Mobammed  II.,  after  taking  Con- 
stantinople, finally  conquered  Servia,  which  he  annexed 
to  his  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Belgrade,  which  was 
bravely  defended  by  the  Hungarians  under  Hunnyades, 
and  was  only  taken,  in  1 522,  by^Solyman  the  Great.  Servia 
continued  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire  till  1717,  when 
Prince  Eugene,  at  the  head  of  an  Austrian  army,  took  Bel- 

Sade  and  conquered  a  part  of  Servia,  which  was  ceded  by 
e  sultan  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Passarowitc,  1718. 
But  in  the  subsequent  war  of  1 739,  the  Austrians,  being 
worsted  by  the  Turks,  lost  Servia,  and  ^ve  up  Belgrade 
also  by  treaty.  Marshal  Laudon  retook  Belgrade  in  1788, 
hut  Austria  gave  it  up  again  to  the  sultan  by  the  peace  of 
Siislova  in  1791. 

About  the  year  1804  the  Servians,  availing  themselves  of 
the  revolt  of  Paaswan  Oglu,  pasha  of  Widin,  rose  in  arms 
throughout  the  countir  against  the  Porte.  They  chose  for 
their  leader  George  Petrowitscb,  surnamed  Kara,  or  the 
'  black,'  a  countryman  who,  having  taken  a  part  in  a  former 
unsuccessful  insurrection  in  1787,  had  fted  into  the  Austrian 
territories,  and  served  in  the  Austrian  army  in  the  campaign 
(^  1788-9.  After  the  peace  in  1791  Kara  George  had  re- 
turned to  his  country  and  resumed  his  profession  of  herds- 
man and  graaier.  He  was  stem  and  taeitum,  but  cou- 
rageous and  robust.  In  January,  1806,  two  numerous 
Turkish  armies,  one  from  Bosnia  under  Bekir  Pasha,  and 
the  other  from  Nissa  in  Rumili  under  Ibrahim,  pasha  of 
Scutari,  entered  Servia.  Kara  George  had  no  more  than 
10,000  men,  but  they  were  determined,  and  knew  well  the 
country  and  the  intricacies  of  its  forests.  He  kept  in  check 
both  armies,  and  in  the  month  of  August  defeated  the  Pasha 
of  Bosnia,  and  drove  him  back  across  the  Drina  with  great 
loss.  He  then  turned  rapidly  against  the  Pasha  of  Scutari, 
who  proposed  a  truce.  But  the  truce  not  being  ratified  by 
the  Porte,  George  surprised  and  took  Belgrade,  except  the 
citadel,  which  surrendered  in  1807.  Servia  was  now  firee 
ftrom  the  Turks.  A  sort  of  military  government  was  formed, 
consisting  of  the  wayvodes,  or  chief  proprietors  of  the  various 
districts,  each  of  whom  was  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavahry 
formed  of  his  tenants  and  friends.  The  wayvodes  assembled 
once  a  year,  about  Christmas,  at  Belgrade,  to  deliberate, 
under  the  presidentship  of  Kara  George,  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  country.  A  senate  of  twelve  members,  one  elected  by 
each  district  of  Servia,  constituted  the  permanent  executive. 
Mutual  jealousies  and  dissensions  soon  broke  out  between 
the  principal  wayvodes  and  Kiuti  George.  The  latter,  in 
order  to  strengthen  his  power,  undertook  the  invasion  of 
Bosnia  in  1809,  whilst  Russia  was  at  war  with  the  Porte. 
He  proved  unsuccessful,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into 
Servia,  protected  by  a  diversion  made  by  a  Russian  corps  on 
the  side  of  the  Danube.  In  18 10  he  defeated  Curschid 
Pasha,  who  had  advanced  from  Nissa  with  30,000  men,  and 
soon  after  he  routed  another  arn^  from  Bosnia,  and  drove  it 
back  across  the  Drina.  He  availed  himself  of  these  suc- 
cesses to  obtain  from  the  diet  of  1811  more  ample  powers, 
and  a  sort  of  ministry,  which  resided  continually  near  his 
person.  The  Porte  proposed  to  acknowledge  Kara  George 
as  Hospodar  of  Servia,  on  condition  that  the  Turks  should 
garrison  all  the  fortresses  and  keep  the  arsenals  and  arms. 
It  was  easy  for  persons  acquainted  with  Ottoman  policy  to 
iiresee  what  would  be  the  results  of  such  an  arrangement. 
The  negotiations  lasted  till  1813,  when  the  news  of  the 
success  of  Napoleon  in  Germany  flreed  the  Turks  from 
the  fear  of  Russia,  and  stimulated  them  to  make  a  last 
effort  against  Servia.  Two  Turkish  armies  advanced, 
drove  before  them  some  Servian  corps,  and  carried  several 
strongholds.  Kara  George,  losing  on  a  sudden  his  firm- 
ness, crossed  the  Danube  and  took  refuge  in  the  Austrian 
territories,  where  he  was  confined  in  a  fortress  in  which  he 
died  some  years  after.  Universal  discouragement  followed. 
ud  the  Turbi  occupied  the  whole  country  and  entered 


Belgrade.  Servia  became  again  a  pasfaalik.  The  wayvode 
Hiloseh  Obrenowitsch  alone  kept  up  the  insurrectron  about 
Jagodino,  in  the  southern  districts,  but  was  at  last  obliged 
to  accept  the  amnesty  offered  by  the  pasha  for  himself  and 
followers.  The  Turks  however  having  contrived  to  get 
into  their  hands  the  leaders  of  this  last  insurrection,  shot  a 
number  of  them,  regardless  of  the  amnesty,  and  empaled 
thirty-six  of  them  at  Belgrade,  in  front  of  the  pasha's 
palace,  in  1815.  Milosch  himself  had  the  good  luck  to 
escape;  he  ran  to  the  mountains,  and  the  insurrection 
began  aflcesh.  Having  assembled  the  Heyduks,  a  kind  of 
Slavonian  Klephts,  and  the  fugitives  and  emigrants  of  the 
former  insurrection,  he  attackM  the  kiaya,  or  lieutenant  of 
the  pasha,  who  had  advanced  against  him  from  Belgrade  at 
the  head  of  10,000  men.  The  kiaya  was  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  his  artillery  and  baggage.  The  pasha  came  out  of 
Belgrade  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  was  likewise  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  retire  to  keupri  under  an  escort 
given  him  by  Milosch.  Curschid,  pasha  of  Bosnia,  sent 
another  army  under  his  lieutenant  Ali,  who  was  defeated, 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  back  to  his  master  with  presents. 
Miloscn  afterwards  went  himself  to  the  camp  of  Curschid 
Pasha  to  undertake  negotiations  of  peace.  The  only  article 
upon  which  they  could  not  agree  was  that  Milosch  wished 
the  Servians  to  remain  armed,  to  which  the  pasha  would 
not  consent.  When  Milosch  rose  to  mount  his  horse,  the 
pasha's  janizaries  fell  upon  him,  but  Ali,  who  had  been  so 
generously  treated  by  Milosch,  interposed,  representing  that 
Milosch  had  come  spontaneously  and  under  a  safe  conduct, 
which  ought  not  to  be  broken.  Ali's  firmness  saved  Milosch, 
who  was  allowed  to  depart  The  negotiations  continued ; 
Servian  deputies  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  at  last  a 
firmaun  of  peace  came,  appointing  another  pasha  friendly 
to  the  Servians.  Belgrade  and  the  other  fortresses  were  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  the  Servians  re- 
tained the  administration  of  the  country,  their  senate,  and 
they  alone  taxed  themselves. 

Milosch  restored  with  some  modifieatwn  the  constitution 
established  by  Kara  George.  He  created  a  provincial  admi- 
nistration ;  every  district  or  knef  has  its  kneven  or  civil  offi- 
cer, and  every  great  division  or  province  has  its  obar-kneven, 
all  of  whom  are  paid  by  the  treasury.  Judicial  courts  are 
established  in  the  various  districts,  and  a  court  of  appeal  sits 
at  Kragojewatx  for  the  whole  prinoipatity.  A  code,  based 
mainly  on  the  French  code,  has  been  compiled.  The  clergy 
are  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  amenable  to  the  same 
courts  as  the  laity,  and  they  receive  a  salary  from  the  state. 
Elementary  schools  have  been  established  in  the  various 
districts.  Every  able-bodied  man  is  a  soldier,  and  baa  hi^ 
own  arms.  Belgrade  has  a  small  Turkish  garrison,  and 
is  the  residence  of  a  pasha,  who  has  no  direct  authority  in 
the  aflairs  of  the  country.  Servia  pays  a  fixed  amount  of 
tribute  to  the  Porte,  which  is  yearly  delivered  by  the  prince 
into  the  hands  of  the  pasha.  The  natives  of  Servia  are 
allowed  to  trade  all  over  the  Ottoman  empire,  when  fur- 
nished with  Servian  passports.  Suoh  is  the  settlement  of 
the  afikirs  of  Servia  since  1830. 

(Balbi;  La  Marline,  Voyage  en  Orient,  1833;  Pireh, 
Iteite  in  Servien  in  1829.) 

SERVICE.   (Law.)    [SeevantJ 

SERVICE,  the  name  given  in  English  cathedral  music 
to  the  Te  Deitm  and  Jumlate,  the  Magnifleat  and  Nune 
Dimittit,  the  Ccmtate  Domino  and  Deot  Mitereatur,  col- 
lectively or  separately ;  and  sometimes  applied,  very  erro- 
neously, in  our  concert  books,  to  the  whole  or  portions  of 
the  mass. 

SERVITES,  or  Servants  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  rel  igious 
order  first  instituted  in  Tuscany,  a.d.  1233,  by  seven  Flo- 
rentine merchants.  This  order,  though  subjected  to  the 
rule  of  St  Austin,  was  nevertheless  erected  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  most  holy  widowhood  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  for 
which  reason  its  monks  wore  a  black  habit,  and  observed 
several  rules  not  practised  in  other  monasteries.  Benedict, 
bishop  of  Florence,  having  given  his  approval  to  the  insti- 
tution of  this  order,  pope  Clement  VI.  granted  it  a  bull  ot 
confirmation  in  1266.  Innocent  V.  took  measures  to  abolish 
it ;  but  dying  before  he  had  completely  effected  his  inten- 
tions, it  was  again  taken  underpapal  protection  by  Honorius 
IV.  in  1286.  In  the  fifteenth  century  Martin  V.  and  Inno- 
cent VIIL  declared  that  the  Servites  formed  a  fifth  mendi- 
cant order. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cenlui  y  it  was  found 
that  the  Servites  had  fallen  off  from  their  early  atriclneat ; 
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ukd  in  1593  the  order  wu  re-estabSiibed  in  its  original 
Kusterity  in  the  hermitages  of  Monte-Senario,  where  the 
reformed  brothers  took  the  title  of  Stnitet-Enmite*.  This 
order  continues  to  exist  in  Italjr. 

Father  Paul  Bupi,  the  well-known  author  of  the  '  History 
of  the  Council  of  lYent,'  was  a  Servile. 

(Mosheim,  Bade*.  Hitt^  4bk,  Lond.  1765,  vol.  L,  p.  653; 
Af«/.  dtt  Ordre*  JRehgietix,  par  M.  Henrioa,  Svo.,  Brux., 
1838,  p.  1 71-173.) 
SERVITOR.    [SiZAn.] 

SB'RVIUS  TU'LLIUS,  the  sixth  kingof  Ro^l^  reigned 
from  578  to  534  b.c.    The  history  of  his  birth  was  handed 
down  by  tradition  in  three  different  ways.    The  most  mar^ 
vellous  and  probably  the  most  antient  legend  represents 
him  as  the  son  of  Oorisia,  a  slave  of  Queen  Tanaquil,  and  of 
a  god,  who  according  to  some  was  Vulcan,  but  according  to 
others,  one  of  the  housebold-gods  of  the  royal  fbmily.  (Ovid, 
Fatt.,  vL  625,  &c. ;  Dionys.,  iv,  p.  S07.  Sylbun.)   A  second 
legend  describes  his  motlier  as  a  slave  of  the  Etruscan  town 
of  Tarquinii,  and  his  father  as  a  client  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ctts;  and  Servius  himself,  according  to  the  some  account, 
«u  in  his  youth  a  slave.    (Cic.,  De  SepubL,  u.  21.)    The 
third  account,  which  however  seems  to  be  merely  an  arbi- 
trary interpretation  of  the  second,  made  with  the  intention 
of  giving  to  the  story  a  somewhat  more  probable  appearance, 
represents  So-vius  TuUius  as  the  son  of  a  man  of  the  same 
name,  who  was  of  royal  descent,  lived  at  Comiculum,  one 
of  the  Latin  towns,  and  was  slain  when  his  native  place 
was  taken  by  the  Romans.     His  wife  Ocrisia,  then  in  a 
•tste  of  pregnancy,  was  conveyed  to  Rome  and  assigned  to 
Queen  Tanaquil,  who,  considering  her  rank,  soon  restored 
her  to  liberty  and  treated  her  with  great  regard.    (Liv.,  L 
39 ;  Dionys,  iv.,  p.  206.)    Ocrisia  was  delivered  of  a  son 
whom  she  called  Servius  TuUius,  after  the  name  of  her 
husband.    One  day,  continues  the  story,  when  the  boy  was 
sdeep^  his  head  was  seen  surrounded  with  flames.    The 
queen,  being  informed  of  the  wondrous  sight,  said  that  the 
child  was  destined  to  do  great  things,  and  forbade  the 
flumes  to  be  extinguished;   when  the  child  awoke,   the 
flame  disappeared.     He  was  henceforth  brought  up  and 
educated  as  the  king's  own  child.    If  in  the  course  of  bis 
education  he  beeame,  as  Cicero  supposes,  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  this  would  in  some  measure  account 
for  the  analogy  between  the  constitution  of  Solon  and  that 
which  Servius  afterwards  gave  to  the  Romans.    Fortune, 
who  had  so  signally  fovoured  Servius  in  his  childhood, 
continued  her  partiality  for  hint,  raised  him  to  the  highest 
honours  that  man  can  attain,  and  even  made  him  the  object 
of  her  love.    (Ovid,  Fiut^  vi.  970,  &c.)    He  made  a  grate- 
ful return  by  dedicating  to  her  a  temple  outside  of  the  city. 
(Varro,  De  ling.  Lai.,  v.,  p.  56,  ed.  Bipont) 

When  Servins  Tullins  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  di»- 
tinguisbed  himself  in  several  battles  against  the  Etruscans 
and  Sabines,  and  he  was  also  a  useful  eounsellor  in  the 
sfiairs  of  the  administration.  The  king  not  only  rewarded 
hit  services  with  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters,  but  in 
his  old  age  frequently  entrusted  him  with  the  management 
of  his  private  as  well  as  public  aflkirs,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  Servins  evinced  such  wisdom  and  jus- 
lice,  that  he  soon  became  the  fiivourite  of  the  people. 
When  the  lung  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Ancus  Mar- 
cioa,  and  Tanaquil  concealed  his  death  IVnm  the  people,  they 
willingly  submitted  to  the  regency  of  Servius,  whom  the 
king  was  said  to  have  appointed  to  govern  in  his  stead  until 
his  recovery,  which  probably  means  that  he  was  appointed 
eustos  urbis  (prsfectus  urbi)  in  which  capacity  he  had  a 
right  to  hold  the  comitia  for  a  newelaetion,  aa  he  afterwards 
did  {papubpn.  eoiuuluit  de  *e).  When  the  death  of  the 
king  became  known,  Servius  was,  as  Livy  (i.  41)  says, 
made  kii»  by  the  senate,  but  without  a  decree  of  the 
popnlns;  but  according  to  Cicero  and  Dionysius  (iv.,  p. 
218),  he  found  his  chief  support  in  the  populus,  who  gave 
him  the  imperium  bv  a  lex  curiata.  The  sons  of  Aneus 
Mareins,  seeing  their  hopes  llrustrated,  went  into  exile,  and 
Servius  Tulliua,  to  prevent  any  hostile  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Lucius  and  Amns  Tarquinius,  the  sons  of  Us  predecessor, 
gave  them  hia  two  daughters  in  marriage.  The  inoonsist' 
eney  of  thw  part  of  the  legend  with  chronology  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Niebuhr. 

After  Servius  had  thus  established  himself  on  the  throne, 

he  made  a  successful  war  against  the  Veientines  and  some 

other  Etruscan  towns,  which  Dionysius  represents  as  a  war 

«ith  all  Btruria.  This  is  the  only  war  which  is  said  to  have 
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occurred  during  his  reigi.,  which,  like  that  of  Numa  Pom* 
pilius,  was  a  reign  of  peace.  The  most  memorable  events 
of  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  are  his  fortification  and  ex- 
tension of  the  city  [Rom.  vol.  xx^  p.  100,  &&].  and  the 
new  constitution  which  be  is  said  to  have  given  to  the 
Roman  state.  Several  of  the  Latin  towns  already  belonged 
to  Home,  and  had  grown  up  with  it  into  one  nation,  and 
this  nation  waa  leuued  with  the  other  independent  Latins. 
Servius  effected  a  nderal  union  among  these  nations,  and 
induced  the  Latins,  who  had  hitherto  held  thdr  general 
meetings  at  the  fbuntain  of  Ferentina,  to  build  at  Rome,  on 
the  Aventine,  a  temple  of  Diana*  as  the  common  property  of 
the  Latins  and  Romans.  The  Latins  agreed,  and  this  was 
on  their  part  a  tacit  acknowledgement  of  the  supremacy  of 
Rnme.  (Liv.,  i.,  45 ;  Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  230.)  The  Sabines 
appear  to  have  likewise  been  included  in  this  confederacy, 
Md  to  have  joined  the  Latins  and  Romans  in  the  worship 
at  the  common  sanctuary  of  Diana ;  for  the  story  is.  that  a 
Sabine  attempted  to  gain  the  supremacy  for  his  own  nation : 
be  possessed  among  his  cattle  a  cow  of  extraordinary  sise. 
and  the  soothsayers  declared  that  the  government  uould 
belong  to  that  nation  whose  citizen  should  sacrifice  this 
cow  to  Diana  ou  the  Aventine.  He  therefore  took  the 
animal  at  an  opportune  time  to  Rome.  But  the  Roman 
priest,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  prophecy,  reprimanded 
the  Sabine  for  attempting  to  sacrifice  with  unclean  handa, 
and  bade  him  go  down  to  the  Tiber  and  wash  them.  The 
Sabine  obeyed,  and  the  Roman  in  the  meanwhile  sacrificed 
the  cow  to  Diana.  According  to  Livy  it  was  not  until  this 
time  that  the  populus  unanimously  declared  Servius  tlieir 
king.- 

But  although  Servius  was  the  fitvourite  of  the  people,  a 
storm  was  gathering  over  his  head,  which  ultimately  termi- 
nated his  hfe  in  the  tragic  manner  so  inimitably  described 
by  Livy  (i.  47).  Lucius  Tarquinius,  the  son  of  Tanjuinius 
Prisens,  had  never  given  up  the  hope  of  occupying  th« 
throne  of  his  fiitber ;  and  stimulated  by  Tullia,  the  wife  of 
his  brother  Aruns,  he  agreed  with  her  tO'  murder  his  wife 
and  his  brother,  and  to  unite  hinuelf  with  her,  that  thus 
they  might  be  able  the  more  energetically  to  prosecute  their 
ambitious  and  criminal  designs.  Lucius,  now  urged  on  by 
his  unnatural  wife,  one  day  appeared  in  the  senate  with  the 
badges  of  royalty.  As  soon  as  the  aged  king  heard  of  the 
rebellious  act,  he  hastened  to  the  curia,  ana  rebuked  the 
traitor,  but  he  was  thrown  down  the  stone  steps  of  the  curia, 
and  on  his  way  home  he  was  murdered  by  the  servants  of  bis 
son-in-law.  His  body  was  left  lying  in  its  blood.  Tullia,  the 
wifb  of  Lucius,  anxious  to  learn  the  issue  of  his  undertaking, 
rode  in  her  chariot  to  the  curia ;  but  her  more  than  brutal 
joy  at  his  success  induced  even  Tarquin  to  send  her  home. 
On  her  way  thither  she  Ibund  the  corpse  of  her  father,  and 
ordered  her  servant  to  drive  over  it.  The  place  where  this 
took  place  was  ever  after  termed  the  Vieus  Soeleratus 
(Ovid,  Fatt..  vi.  598 ;  Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  242 ;  Varnt,  De  Idng. 
Lot.,  iv.,  p.  44.) 

Such  are  the  legends  which  were  current  among  the  Ro- 
mans about  Servius  Tullius;  and  although  they  may  be 
based  on  some  historical  groundwork,  yet  in  the  form  in 
which  tbev  are  handed  down  they  are  little  more  than 
fiction.  The  existence  of  a  king,  Servius  Tullius,  cannot 
however  be  denied.  The  Etruscan  traditions,  as  we  learn 
from  an  antient  inscription  (ap.  Oruter,  p.  dii.)  which  con- 
tained a  speech  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  stated  that  Servius, 
originally  called  by  the  Etruscan  name  of  Mastama,  was  a 
follower  of  (Met  Vivenna;  and  that  after  being  over- 
whelmed by  disasters,  he  quitted  Etruria  with  the  remains 
of  the  army  of  Csles,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  occupied 
the  Cttlian  hill,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  kingly  power. 
(See  Niebuhr,  Hut.  qf  Rome,  i.,  p.  381,  &c)  But  it  is  not 
improbable  that  this  version  of  the  story  merely  arose  firom 
the  circumstance  of  Servius  being  received  at  Rome  among 
the  Lnceres  or  Etruscans  (GStding,  Oeiek.  d.  /torn.  Staate, 
p.  231),  for  two  other  legends  describe  him  as  a  Latin ;  and 
the  whole  spirit  of  his  legislatbn  seems  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  the  man  who  devised  the  constitution  ascribed 
to  him  could  not  have  been  an  Etruscan,  but  must  have  been 
a  Latin.  How  much  of  the  tragic  story  of  his  death  may  be 
historical  cannot  be  decided,  nor  is  it  of  great  importance. 
This  however  seems  to  be  clear,  that  at  the  end  of  tne  career 
of  Servius  a  counter-revolution  took  place,  which  fhutrated 
all  the  beneficial  workings  of  his  new  constitution,  si.d 
showed  its  fruits  in  the  tvrannical  rule  of  his  successor. 
The  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  was  always  looked 
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apon  bj  the  Romant  w  the  bam  of  tfaeir  eivil  and  politieal 
iiutitutions ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  subsequent  ages 
much  more  was  attributed  to  him  than  he  actually  did,  and 
that  the  plebeians  in  particular  considered  him  as  the  great 
protector  or  their  order,  who  had  granted  them  almost  all 
the  rights  which  tbey  afterwards  regained  one  by  one  in  their 
nnwearied  struggles  with  the  patricians.  What  Servius 
actually  did  for  the  Romans  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
iisoussion  among  the  continental  scholars  ever  since  the 
time  that  Niebuhr's  work  appeared.  We  shall  only  give  a 
sketch  of  the  constitution  of  Servius.  and  refer  our  readerr 
to  the  best  modem  works  on  the  subject. 

Servius  is  said  to  have  commenced  his  legislation  by 
dividing  the  public  land  which  was  taken  from  the  Latins 
among  those  citizens  (of  course  plebeians)  who,  owing  to 
their  poverty,  were  compelled  to  work  for  wages ;  and  by 
sanctioning,  Utrough  the  Comitia  Curiata,  about  fifty  laws 
relating  to  contracts  and  injuries  (yi/m  mvaWwcruol  tal 
npl  rwv  UueriiiiTuv:  Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  218),  which  were  pro- 
bably intended  to  regulate  the  relations  between  the  two 
estates.  He  divided  the  city,  with  the  exclusion  of  theCapi- 
toline  and  Aventine,  into  four  regions,  three  of  which  an- 
swered to  the  three  orieinal  townships  or  tribes  of  which 
Rome  consisted.  All  the  plebeians  who  dwelled  in  any  of 
these  regions  formed  a  tribus ;  so  that  all  the  plebeians  of 
the  city  were  divided  into  four  local  tribes  (tribus  urbans). 
Their  names  were  Tribus  Suburana,  Palatine,  Bsquilina,  and 
ColUna;  and  these  tribes  continued  to  the  time  of  Augustiu. 
The  plebeians  who  inhabited  the  country  around  and  subject 
to  Rome,  were  divided  into  twenty-six  local  tribes  (tribus  rus- 
ticGB),  which  are  sometimes  also  called  regions.  This  divi- 
sion of  the  country  plebeians  is  not  mentioned  by  livy  at 
all ;  and  Dionygius  found  different  and  contradictory  ac- 
counts of  it,  but  he  preferred  the  statement  of  Fabius  Pictor, 
who  mentioned  the  twenty-six  rustic  tribes.  The  subject  how- 
ever might  still  seem  to  be  involved  in  difficulties,  inasmuch 
as  Livy  (ii.  16)  states  that,  in  the  year  495  B.C.,  the  whole 
number  of  tribes  was  only  twenty-one.  This  difficulty  how- 
ever is  removed  by  the  plausible  conjecture  of  Niebuhr 
(i.,  p.  416,  &0.X  that  in  the  war  against  Porsenna  Rome  lost 
a  third  of  its  territory— that  is,  ten  regions  or  tribes ;  so  that 
there  remained  only  twenty,  to  which,  after  the  immigration 
of  the  gens  Claudia  with  its  numerous  clients,  the  twenty- 
flrst  tribe  (tribus  Claudia,  afterwards  tribus  Crustumina)  was 
added.  The  names  of  the  sixteen  rustic  tribes  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  after  the  war  with  Ponennn  are;  tribus 
Emilia,  Camilla,  Cluentia,  Cornelia,  Fabia,  Qaleria,  Uora- 
tia,  Leraonia,  Menenia,  Papiria,  Pallia  or  Publilia,  Pupinia, 
Romilia,  Sergia,  Veturia,  and  Voltinia.  (Niebuhr,  i.',  p.  419; 
Gottling,  p.  338.)  To  these  were  added,  in  387  B.C.,  the 
tribus  Stehatina,  Tromentina,  Sabatina,  and  Arniensis ;  in 
357  B.C.,  the  tribus  Scaptia;  in318B.c.,  the  tribus  Ufen- 
tina  and  Falerina;  in  301  B.c.t  the  tribus  Terentina  and 
Aniensis;  and  lastly,  in  341  B.C.,  the  tribus  Velina  and 
Quirina.  The  number  of  tribes  thus  amounted  to  thirty-five, 
aiA  it  was  never  increased.  The  number  of  thirty  tribes 
instituted  by  Servius  Tullius  was  equal  to  that  of  the  patri- 
cian curiae ;  both  divisions  however  existed  independent  of 
each  other,  the  one  comprehending  only  the  patricians,  and 
the  other  the  plebeians.  The  clients  were  probably  not  con- 
tained in  the  Servian  tribes.  (Niebuhr,  i.,  p.  421 ;  Walter, 
Getch.  d.  Rom.  Seehtt,  p.  30,  note  S.)  Gottling  (p.  236) 
assumes  the  contrary,  but  his  arguments  are  not  convincing. 
The  division  of  the  plebeians  into  a  number  of  local  tribes 
was  nothing  beyond  a  regular  organization  of  the  body  of 
the  plebes,  of  which  they  had  indeed  been  in  need;  but  it 
did  not  confer  any  other  rights  upon  them  than  what  they 
possessed  before.  At  the  head  of  each  tribe,  in  the  city  as 
well  as  in  the  country,  was  a  tribune  {^vXapxot),  who  was 
appointed  by  the  members  of  his  tribe.  He  bad  to  keep  a 
register  of  all  bis  tribesman,  and  he  levied  the  troops  and 
taxes  in  his  tribe.  The  plebeians  now  held  their  own  meet- 
ings aeoordine  to  their  tribes,  as  the  patricians  held  theirs 
according  to  their  curiae.  The  tribes  had  also  their  common 
festivals:  those  of  the  city  were  called  the  0>mpitalia,  and 
those  of  the  country  the  Paganalia. 

The  first  step  by  which  Siirvius  promoted  the  liberty  of 
the  people  was  the  institution  of  judices  for  private  actions, 
which  bad  formerly  been  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
kings.  (Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  228,  &c.)  These  judices  were, 
according  to  the  supposition  of  Niebuhr  (i.,  p.  428;  oomp, 
Gottling,  p.  341,  &C),  the  court  of  the  Centumviri,  for 
which  three  members  were  chosen  from  eveiy  tribe.    The 


number  of  the  oonit  however  would  then  he  only  ninety, 
But  see  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Anttq.,  under  '  Centum< 
viri.' 

But  the  chief  part  of  the  Servian  constitution  was  his  cen- 
sus,  according  to  which  he  divided  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
citizens,  both  the  patricians,  with  their  clients,  and  the  pl»> 
baians,  inte  five  classes.  The  first  class  comprised  those 
whose  property  amounted  to  at  least  lUO.OOO,  or,  according 
to  othen.  at  least  to  110,000, 120,000,  or  135,000  awes.  [Aa.J 
''Liv„  i.  43;  Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  221 ;  Plin.,  Hitt.  Nat.,  xxxiii. 
i  3 ;  GelUus.  tit.  13 ;  Cie.,  De  Bepubl.,  ii.  32.)  The  seooud 
class  included  those  who  had  at  least  75,000  asses;  the 
third,  those  who  had  at  least  50,000 ;  the  fourth  class,  those 
who  had  at  least  25,000 ;  and  the  fifth  class,  those  who  had 
at  least  12,500,  or,  according  to  Livy,  11,000  asses.  The 
members  of  each  of  these  classes  were  divided  into  juniores, 
or  men  from  seventeen  to  forty-five  years  old ;  and  seniores, 
or  men  from  forty-five  to  sixty  years.  The  latter,  though 
they  had  still  to  perform  military  service,  remained  at  Rome 
for  the  protection  of  the  city ;  while  the  former  went  out 
into  the  field,  and  served  in  the  regular  armies.  All  had, 
according  to  their  higher  or  lower  census,  to  equip  them- 
selves with  a  more  or  less  complete  suit  of  armour.  All 
public  burdens  for  the  maintenance  of  the  state  and  the 
armies  were  distributed  among  these  classes,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  heaviest  duties  fell  upon  the  wealthiest,  who 
had  at  the  same  time  practically  the  greatest  influence  in 
public  affairs.  All  Romans  whose  property  did  not  come 
up  to  that  of  the  fifth  class  were  kept  apart  from  the  classes 
Dionysius  indeed  says  that  they  were  formed  into  a  separate 
class.  They  were  however  subdivided  into  capita  censi  and 
proletarii:  among  the  former  were  reckoned  all  those  who 
possessed  no  more  than  375asses,  and  among  the  latter  those 
who  possessed  from  375  to  1 500  asses.  These  two  divisions 
were  exempt  from  the  tributum,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
also  from  service  in  the  army ;  but  they  had  to  pay  a  head- 
tax.  It  is  a  very  ingenious  supposition  of  Niebuhr,  that 
all  those  who  posses^  more  than  1500  asses,  but  less  than 
the  census  of  the  fifth  class,  formed  the  accensi  and  velati 
in  the  Roman  army,  that  is,  a  class  of  reserves  who  went 
into  the  field  without  arms,  and  stepped  into  the  places  of 
those  who  had  fallen,  whose  armour  they  also  took.  All 
the  citizens  who  were  comprised  in  the  classes  were  called 
assidui  or  locupletes,  in  contradistinction  to  the  rest.  (Cic, 
De  Republ.,  ii.  22;  Gellius,  xvi.  10.) 

After  the  taxation  and  the  miUtary  duties  of  the  Romans 
were  thus  regulated  by  the  census,  Servius  proceeded  to 
determine  their  rights  by  the  same  standard.  For  this  pur- 
pose be  subdivided  each  of  the  five  classes  into  centuries, 
each  of  which  was  to  have  a  vote  (suffraginm)  in  the  great 
national  assembly  which  they  were  to  form  (comitia  centu- 
riata,  or  comitiatus  maximus).  The  number  of  centuries 
however  was  not  the  same  in  all  classes :  the  first  class, 
though  the  smallest  in  numbers,  received  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  centuries  or  suffrages,  in  order  that  those  who  had  to 
bear  the  heaviest  burdens  might  also  have  the  greatest  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs.  The  first  class  was  thus  divided 
into  eighty  centuries ;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classea 
into  twenty  centuries  each ;  and  the  fifth  class  into  thirty 
centuries.  The  whole  number  of  centuries  thus  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy.  This  division  was  made  with 
a  view  to  form  the  Roman  army,  and  the  whole  number  of 
centuries  represented  the  Roman  citizens  as  a  military  bodyi 
Hence  half  the  number  of  centuries  in  each  class  consisted 
of  the  seniores,  and  half  of  the  juniores.  The  seniores, 
though  fewer  in  numbers,  bad  thus  equal  influence  with 
the  juniores,  so  that  all  political  power  was  distributed  with 
a  due  regard  to  age  as  well  as  to  property.  (Gellius,  xv. 
27.)  But  to  these  one  hundred  and  seventy  centuries,  five 
others  were  added,  independent  of  the  census,  partly  to  eive 
them  a  compensation  for  the  active  part  which  their  members 
took  in  the  army ;  partly,  perhaps,  that  they  might  be  the 
means  of  forming  a  majority  in  cases  where  opinions  were 
equally  divided  between  the  seniores  and  juniores.  The 
first  two  additional  centuries  were  the  centurin  fabrorum, 
which  Livy  describes  as  being  assigned  to  the  eighty  cen- 
turies of  the  first  class,  and  Dionysius  as  belonging  to  those 
of  the  second  class.  Cicero  assiaris  the  fabri  to  the  first 
-class,  but  only  as  one  century.  The  difficulty  arising  from 
these  different  accounts  may  be  removed  by  the  suppusition 
that  of  the  two  centuries  of  the  fabri,  one  was  assigned  to 
each  of  the  first  two  plasses ;  and  if  this  suppositioi)  be  cor- 
teol  it  ja  highly  probable  that  the  three  olhei  ftdittiaBiit 
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MntiiriM,  Til.  tboM  of  the  acceiui,  conieines,  and  Itticines 
or  tubieines,  ware  likewise  assigned  one  to  each  of  the  three 
lait  claMBi.  Dionysiug  says  that  the  five  additional  cen- 
turies were,  like  the  one  hundred  and  seventy  others,  divided 
intoseniores  andjuniores. 

These  one  hundred  and  ■evenU'-flve  centuries  formed  the 
whole  body  of  infiintry  in  the  Roman  army.  The  cavalry 
was  likewise  represented  by  a  number  of  centuries.  Twelve 
centuries  (rfequites  existed  before  the  time  of  Servius  [Romk, 
vol.  xz.,  p.  104],  and  to  these  he  added  six  new  ones.  Dio- 
nyiius  speaks  as  if  Servius  had  created  eighteen  new  cen- 
turies of  eqnites ;  and  Livy  (provided  the  reading  in  i.  43, 
be  correct),  forgetting  the  six  centuries  of  equites  made  by 
Tarquiniua  Priseos,  states  that  Servius  made  twelve  new 
centuries  in  addition  to  the  existing  six.  The  twelve  cen- 
turies of  equites  which  existed  previous  to  the  legislation  of 
Servius,  belonged  to  the  patricians,  and  had  their  dignity  as 
equites  independent  of  the  census,  though  they  naturally 
belonged  to  the  wealthiest  class.  The  six  new  centuries  of 
Servius  w«re  formed  of  the  wealthiest  plebeians  of  the  first 
class,  and  were  called  the  sex  suffragia,  as  they  had  six  votes 
in  the  assembly  of  die  centuries.  (Giktling,  p.  2SS,  &c.) 
Cicero  reckons  all  the  eighteen  eenturies  of  equites  as  be- 
lon-^ing  to  the  class  which  had  the  highest  census,  whereas 
Dionysius  seems  to  distinguish  between  those  equites  who 
belonnd  to  the  first  class,  and  the  patrician  equites.  The 
only  oistinetion  between  these  two  Masses  of  equites  in  the 
eomitia  centuriata  was  that  the  patricians  gave  tlieir  vote 
before  the  plebeian  equites.  We  do  not  know  whether  there 
were  any  other  distinctions.  They  were  however  in  so  far 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality,  that  all  of  them  received  a 
horse  from  the  state  (equus  publicus),  or  money  to  purchase 
one,  together  with  an  annual  sum  for  its  support,  which  sum 
was  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  unmarried  women,  widows,  and 
orphans  (toe  bordearium). 

The  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people  who  performed 
service  in  the  army,  and  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  great 
usembly,  was  thus  contained  in  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  centuries,  of  whioh  one  hundred  and  eighty-one  had 
been  newly  created.  The  eighty  centuries  of  the  first  class, 
together  with  the  six  suffruia  of  plebeian  equites  and  one 
century  of  Abri,  formed  a  decided  majority  in  the  eomitia 
centuriata,  for  they  amounted  to  eighty-seven  centuries ; 
whereas  ali  the  other  classes  together  had  only  eighty-four 
centuries.  The  votes  in  the  great  eomitia,  which  were 
always  held  in  the  Campus  Martius,  were  first  given  by  the 
twelve  oenturi«s  of  patrieian  equites ;  next  came  the  six 
saffragia  of  plebeian  equites ;  and  then  the  centuries  of  the 
ieveru  elasses,  beginning  with  those  of  the  first  class.  If 
therefore  the  equites  and  the  centuries  of  the  first  class 
agraed  among  themselves  in  the  eomitia,  a  question  was  de- 
cided at  once,  without  being  put  to  the  vote  of  the  remain- 
ing eenturies.  The  centuries  of  the  last  classes  thus  had  in 
theory  equal  rights  in  their  eomitia  with  those  of  the  first 
class ;  bat  practically  they  seldom  exercised  these  rights, 
u  in  moat  cases  the  majority  was  manifest,  before  a  question 
came  to  be  pat  to  their  vote.  The  eomitia  of  the  centuries 
Bow  received  the  rights  which,  until  then,  had  been  the  ex- 
elusive  poaaeaaion  of  the  curiae,  that  is,  to  decide  on  peace 
and  war,  to  elect  the  kings,  and  subsequently  the  chief  ina- 
gistratea  of  the  republic ;  and  to  pass  new  laws  or  abolish 
old  ones.  (Dionysius,  iv.,  p.  234.)  But  the  assemblies  of 
the  curiae  still  existed.  New  laws  were  not  often  brought 
before  the  centuries,  on  account  of  the  firm  adherence  to 
antient  usage*;  and  whenever  they  were  brought  before 
them,  it  oould  only  be  done  after  they  had  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  senate.  The  election  of  a  king  was  confined 
to  those  eandidatea  who  were  proposed  by  the  senate  through 
an  iaterrex ;  and  such  an  event  could  not  happen  frequently, 
as  the  office  of  the  king  was  for  life.  It  was  a  further 
check  upon  the  eomitia  centuriata,  that  when  a  question 
was  decided  by  them,  it  still  required  the  sanction  of  the 
eomitia  curiata ;  so  that  in  point  of  fact  the  patricians,  in 
the  senate  and  their  eomitia  curiata,  possessea  a  very  great 
preponderance  over  the  commonalty.  The  only  advantage 
therefore  whieb  Servius  had  given  to  the  plebeians  was, 
that  the  wealthy  members  of  their  order  had  an  opportunity 
of  meeting  the  patricians  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  the 
WKf  to  this  honour  was  of  ooUrse  open  to  every  plebeian. 
As  we  are  not  informed  that  Servius  TuUius  admitted  any 
of  the  plebeians  into  the  senate,  it  seems  to  have  been  his 
utention  to  exclude  them  from  all  the  ofBoes  which  were  in 
iM  odnsiTe  poasesaion  of  the  patnoians.    Thia  shows  at 


the  same  time  the  improbability  of  the  story  according  to 
which  Servius  intended  to  resign  his  royal  dignity,  and  to 
appoint  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  plebeian. 
Niebuhr  is  inclined  to  think  that  almost  all  the  rights  which 
the  plebeians  acquired  in  the  course  of  time,  had  been  ori- 
ginally granted  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tul- 
fius,  ana  that  they  had  been  deprived  of  them  during  the 
reign  of  Tarquinlus  Superbus.  But  this  theory  seems  to  be 
supported  rather  by  the  stories  which  in  subsequent  ages 
became  current  of  the  good  king  Servius,  than  by  what 
must  be  considered  as  historically  established  in  regard  to 
his  constitution.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
benefits  which  Servius  actually  conferred  upon  the  plebeians 
should  in  aftei-times,  when  they  were  abolished,  have  been 
greatly  magnified,  as  if  he  had  placed  the  plobes  ou  a  footing 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  patricians. 

Respecting  the  reign  and  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
the  reader  may,  besides  the  work  of  Niebuhr,  consult 
Buschke,  Die  Verfauvng  det  Kontg*  Serviu*  TuUiut, 
als  Grundlage  zu  einer  Romuchen  Ver/asmngtgeschiehte 
entwickelt,  Heidelberg,  1838,  8vo.,  a  work  which  is  more 
based  on  speculation  than  on  an  accurate  examination  of 
the  antient  authorities;  Zumpt,  Ueber  Abstimmung  det 
Romischm  Volke*  in  Centuriat  Comitien,  Berlin,  1837, 
4to. ; '  Gottling,  OetMchte  der  Romischm  Staattv.,  p. 
230-267  ;  Walter,  Getch.  d.Som.  RechU.f.  29-37  ;  Rubino, 
Ueber  den  Entwickelangtgang  der  Romisch.  Verf.  bis  zum 
Bohepunkt  der  Republik,  vol.  i.,  Marburg,  1839,  8vo.; 
Hullmann,  Romische  Grundver/assung,  Bonn,  1832,  8vo., 
and,  by  the  same  author,  Ursprunge  der  Romischen  Ver- 
faseung  durch  Vergleichungen  ertautert,  Bonn,  1837,  8vo. 

SE'RVIUS,  MAU'RUS  HONORATUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain, for  some  writers  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian, 
and  others  in  that  of  Hadrian ;  but  it  is  almost  beyond  doubt 
that  he  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  fuurth  century,  per- 
haps in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  I.    (Macrob.,  SaU  i.  2.) 

The  principal  works  of  Servius  are  his  Commentaries  on 
the  ^neid,  the  Georgics,  and  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil.  These 
commentaries  are  not  only  useful  for  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  the  poems  of  Virgil,  but  they  are  rendered  still  more 
valuable  to  us  by  the  vast  stores  of  learning  which  their 
author  possessed ;  they  contain  information  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  connected  with  the  history,  antiquities,  and  religion 
of  the  Romans,  and  of  which  we  should  otherwise  be  totally 
ignorant.  Many  valuable  fragments  of  other  writers,  whose 
works  are  now  lost,  are  preserved  in  the  commentaries  uf 
Servius.  It  is  however  to  he  lamented  that  these  commen- 
taries have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  interpolated  condition, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  used  without  great  caution.  Besides 
these  commentaries,  we  possess  of  Servius  three  smaller 
grammatical  works:  'In  Secundam  Donati  Editionem  In- 
terpretatio ;'  *  Do  Ratione  UUimarum  Syllabarum  Liber  ad 
Aquilinum  ;*  and  '  Ars  de  Pedibus  Versuum,  sive  do  Cen- 
tum Metris.' 

The  commentaries  on  Virgil  are  printed  in  several  of  the 
early  editions  of  this  poet;  but  the  best  modern  editions  are 
that  of  Burmann,  in  his  edition  of  Virgil,  and  a  separate  one 
by  H.  A.  Lion,  under  the  title  '  Servii  Mauri  Commentarii 
in  Vir^ilium ;  ad  fidem  cod.  guelferbyL  aliorumque  recens. 
et  potior,  var.  lect  indicibusque  copiosiss.  instruxit,  &e. ;' 
GSttingen,  1825-26,  2  vols.  8vo.  Compare  Burmann, '  Pras- 
fat.  ad  virg.,'  p.  ****** ;  Heyne,  'De  Antiquis  Virg.  Inter- 
pret,' p.  536,  &c ;  Fabricius,  *  Biblioth.  L«t,  i.,  p.  3 1 9.  The 
three  smaller  works  of  Servius  are  printed  in  'Putschii 
Grammatici  Latini.' 

SE'RVIUS  SULPrCIUS  RUFUS.    [Sulpicius.] 

SE'SAMUM  {arjaaiioy),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
fkmily  Sesameee,  sometimes  called  Pedalinera,  containing 
only  few  genera  and  species.  The  name  Sesamon  occurs 
in  Greek  authors.  (Herod.,  i.  193;  iii.  117;  Xenophon. 
Anab.,  i.,  c.  2.)  Simpsen,  or  Simsetn,  is  the  Egyptian  and 
Arabian  name  of  one  of  the  species,  remarkahle  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  oil  expressed  from  its  seeds, 
which  is  employed  as  an  article  of  diet  in  Eastern  nations, 
on  which  account  the  seeds  form  an  article  of  commerce 
from  India  and  Egypt  in  the  present  day.  The  genus  Se- 
samum  is  distinguished  by  having  a  S-parted  calyx:  coral 
with  a  short  tube ;  bell-shaped  throat ;  and  the  limb  quin* 
quifid,  somewhat  bilabiate.  Stamens  four,  didynamous, 
with  the  rudiments  of  a  fifth  stamen.  Stigma  bilamellatek 
Capsule  oblong,  4-ceUed,  2-valved.  Seeds  numerous.  The 
species,  though  now  cultivated  in  many  countries,  are  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  originally  natives  of  India.  hey  fonn 
annual  plants,  with  opposite  and  alternate  leaTes,  and  ax- 
illary solitary  flowers.  The  species  are  by  some  considered 
to  be  five  in  number,  that  is,  S.  orientale,  indicum,  luteum, 
lanniatum,  with  S.  radiatum,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Guinea. 
Othen  consider  them  all  to  be  varieties  of  one  specieo. 
These  are  cultivated  in  various  countries,  but  especially  in 
India,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  They  have  also  been  taken  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  the  plant  is  called  banglo  and  oil-plant. 
Sesamum  seeds  are  sometimes  added  to  broths,  frequently  to 
cakes  by  the  Jews,  and  likewise  in  the  BaaL  The  oil  which 
is  expressed  from  them  is  bland,  and  of  a  One  quality,  and 
will  keep  many  years  without  becoming  rancid,  and  is  often 
used  in  India  as  a  salad  oil.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Sesamum  and  of  Giuglie  oil ;  also  til  he  tel,  or  meetha  tel, 
that  is,  sweet  oil.  The  leaves  of  the  plant  are  mucilaginous, 
and  employed  for  poultices.  Of  the  seeds,  two  varieties  are 
known  in  commerce,  one  white  and  the  other  black.  The 
former  is  called  taffed  (or  white)  til  in  India.  Of  this  the 
plant  is  smaller  and  straighter,  with  fewer  branches  and 
leaves,  and  is  not  so  common  as  the  kola  (or  black)  til.  Of 
this  the  plant  is  more  spreading  and  lea^r ;  also  larger, 
being  sometimes  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  the  lower  leaves 
three-lobed,  and  the  upper  entire.  The  kala  til,  or  black 
sesamum  seed,  must  not  be  confounded  with  another,  to 
which  the  same  name  is  applied,  as  this  is  the  seed  of  one  of 
the  Composita,  sometimes  called  Vesbesina  saliva,  but,  more 
correctly,  Guizotia  oleifera.  Of  til  seed  there  was  exported 
from  Calcutta  of  bazar  maunds  (each  82lbs.),  in  1837, 18,559, 
and  in  1839,  38,537;  and  of  til  or  teel  seed  oil,  1354  and 
3513}  maunds  in  the  above  years.  Sesamum  seed  is  also 
imported  into  this  country  from  Egypt,  and  is  said  to  be 
generally  of  a  Oner  quality;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
India  should  not  produce  and  export  the  finest,  if  care  is 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  seed  for  cultivation,  and  in  the 
subsequent  cleaning  and  packing,  in  which  Indian  products 
are  usually  defective. 

SBSBA'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  &mily  of 
T/eguminoss,  which  is  so  named  from  the  Arabic  name  of 
the  species  which  is  indigenous  in  Egypt  Tlie  rest  are 
found  in  the  equinoctial  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  most 
remarkable  in  India.  The  genus  is  characterised  bv  having 
a  S-cleft  or  5-toothed  calyx.  The  standard  of  the  oorol 
roundish,  larger  than  the  keel,  which  is  obtuse,  2-edged  at 
the  base.  Stamens  diadelphous  (9  and  1),  with  the  sheath 
auricled  at  the  base.  Legume  elongated,  slender,  torulose, 
many-seeded.  The  species  form  shrubs  or  herbs  with 
abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  many  pairs  of  leaflets,  cauline 
atipulas  lanceolate,  and  the  petiole  ending  in  a  bristlepoint 
Flowers  axillary,  racemose,  usually  yellow. 

S.  trgyptiaca,  the  Egyptian  species,  found  also  in  India, 
forms  a  small  and  very  elegant  tree ;  its  wood  is  employed 
in  making  the  best  charcoal  for  gunpowder.  S.  eannabina, 
the  Dhanchi  of  Bengal,  is  not  found  wild.  It  is  cultivated 
on  account  of  the  fibres  of  its  baik,  which  are  coarse,  but 
more  durable  than  some  other  substitutes  for  hemp,  espe- 
cially when  exposed  to  wet,  and  are  therefore  genendly 
employed  for  the  drag-ropes  and  other  cordage  about  flsh- 
in^nets. 

The  soil  in  which  it  is  grown  is  generally  low  and  wet, 
and  does  not  require  much  preparation,  as  the  plant  is 
hardy  and  rapid  in  growth;  this  renders  it  advantageous 
to  cultivate,  especially  as  it  is  considered  ameliorating  crop. 
The  time  o\  sowing  is  when  the  soil  has  been  moistened 
by  the  fi«sh  showers  in  May.  About  thirty  pounds  of 
seed  are  allowed  to  an  acre.  The  crop  is  ready  to  cut  in 
September  and  October,  though  the  fibre  does  not  suffer 
if  left  standing  till  the  seed  is  ripe  in  November.  The 
process  of  steeping  and  cleaning  the  fibre  is  similar  to  that 
required  for  tm  {CroUdaria  juncea).  The  general  pro- 
duce of  an  acre  is  from  one  hundred  to  one  thousand 
pounds  of  ill-cleaned  fibre.  The  current  price  is  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  But  (Corehorut  olitoriui  and  eapttt- 
larit).  The  expense  of  cultivation,  including  land-rent,  is 
•bout  nine  rupees. 

SB'SIA,  VAL  DI,  or  VALSESIA.  a  province  of  the 
continental  Sardinian  states,  is  also  called  in  the  adminis- 
trative language  '  Provincia  di  Varallo,'  from  the  name  of 
the  head  town.  It  consists  principally  of  an  alpine  valley, 
about  30  miles  long,  and  finm  10  to  15  wide,  through  which 
runs  the  river  Sesia,  which  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ron,  and  flowing  first  east,  and  then  south-east, 
leave*  the  highlands  and  enters  the  plain  of  Vereelli  to 


join  the  Po.  The  province  of  Val  di  Sena  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Valais,  from  whieh  it 
is  separated  by  the  loftv  group  of  Mount  RMa,  west  by  the 
provinces  of  Aosta  and  Ivrea,  south  by  those  of  Biella  and 
Novara,  and  east  by  that  of  Pallania.  The  populaton 
amounts  to  35,000  individuals,  distributed  among  45 
parishes  or  communes.  The  principal  town,  Varallo,  with 
about  2700  inhabitants,  has  an  old  collegiate  church, 
remarkable  for  a  beautiful  altar-piece  by  Gaudenaio  Ferrari, 
a  native  painter  of  the  sixteenth  centuir,  and  a  pupil  of 
both  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Raffaello,  who  is  little  known, 
though  he  deserves  to  be  known.  A  sanctuary  on  a  neigh- 
bouring hill,  called '  i1  Sacro  Monte,'  is  much  frequented  by 
pilgrims.  It  eonsists  of  a  succession  of  chapeU,  forty-two 
in  number,  containing  a  series  of  fresco  paintings  and  of 
sculptures,  which  represent  the  life  of  our  Savioiu-.  Many 
of  the  paintings  are  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  and  his  pupils 
Stella  and  Luini ;  others  are  by  Fiammenghino,  Morazzone, 
and  Bargnola.  The  whole  is'  verr  interesting,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  frescoes  are  decayed  through  neglect.  The 
engraver  Bordiga  at  Milan  has  published  plate*  of  those  by 
Ferrari  in  his  work,  'Notiiie  intonio  alle  Opere  di  Gauden- 
zio Ferrari,  Pittore  e  Plastieatore,' 4to.,  Milan,  1821.  A 
convent  of  Franciscan  frwr*  i*  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
the  church  is  also  adorned  with  paintings  by  Ferrari.  The 
plan  of  the  sanctuary  was  traced  by  Father  Bernardo 
Caimo  of  Milan,  who  had  been  guardian  of  the  convent  of 
the  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  in  the  15th  century.  Fobello, 
a  small  town  in  the  mountains,  about  ten  miles  firom  Va- 
rallo, is  remarkable  for  the  comeliness  of  the  women.  Bor- 
gosesia,  a  town  of  2500  inhabitants,  on  the  high  road  from 
Varallo  to  Vereelli  and  Novara,  carries  on  considerable 
traffic.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  habit*  of  the 
people  of  the  Val  di  Sesia  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
neighbouring  valleys  of  Novara.  [Novara,  Vai.i.i  di.] 
Many  of  the  men  leave  their  country  to  seek  for  subsistence 
by  various  trades  in  other  countries,  and  some  return  home 
with  money,  to  spend  their  old  age  where  they  were  bom. 
The  Val  oi  Sesia  retained  it*  independence  during  the 
middle  age*  till  1415,  when  the  people  voluntarily  paid 
allegiance  to  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  on  the 
condition  of  not  being  subject  to  any  taxation  or  personal 
service  without  their  consent.  They  retained  this  privilege 
under  the  Spanish  governor*  of  Lombardy  till  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession,  when  the  Val  di  Seaia  was  given  to 
the  house  of  Savoy.  -  The  people  even  now  seldom  have 
recourse  to  the  judge  who  resides  at  Varallo;  but  if  any 
dispute  occurs,  arbitrators  are  appointed,  called  by  the  name 
of  Biederslonti,  'loyal  men,'  to  whose  judgment  the  parties 
submit  (Bertolotti,  Peregrituifiom.) 

SESO'STRIS  (Diodorus  calls  him  Sesoosis,  sometimes 
he  i*  called  Ramses  the  Great),  the  greatest  of  the  early 
kings  of  Egypt  He  is  the  third  king  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty  of  Manetho,  and,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  108), 
the  successor  of  Moeris ;  but  Diodorus  (i.  53)  places  him 
seven  generations  after  Moeris.  The  exact  time  of  his 
reign  is  uncertain,  but  the  most  common  opinion  is  that  it 
was  about  the  year  1500  b.c.  What  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  as  the  history  of  Sesostris,  contains  such  exaggerated 
accounts  of  his  military  exploits,  that  we  must  suppose  the 
achievements  of  several  kings,  who  perhaps  bore  the  same 
name,  to  be  ascribed  to  one.  There  is  however  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  personal  existence,  and  as  his  history  serves  to 
explain  many  of  the  remains  of  Egyptian  art  and  architec- 
ture, it  will  be  necessary  to  relate  the  antient  traditions. 

The  father  of  Sesostris  had  all  the  male  children  who 
were  born  in  Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  Sesostris  educated 
with  his  son,  and  gave  them  a  regular  military  training,  that 
they  might  become  attached  to  their  king  and  be  enabled 
to  endure  with  him  all  the  hardships  to  which  they  might 
be  exposed  during  his  career  as  a  conoueror.  (Diod.,  i.  53.) 
His  first  expedition  was  during  the  lifetime  of  hi*  fkther. 
into  Arabia,  which  he  conquered.  Hereupon,  though  atil. 
a  young  man,  he  wa*  sent  by  his  father  into  the  countrie* 
west  of  Egypt  and  made  himself  master  of  the  greater  part 
of  Libya.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  came  to 
the  throne,  he  determined  to  realise  a  prophecy  according  to 
which  he  was  to  become  master  of  the  whole  inhabited  earth. 
But  before  he  set  out  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  good 
will  of  the  Egyptians,  for  he  is  represented  as  king  of  all 
Egypt.  He  divided  the  country  into  36  districts  {woftoi), 
each  under  the  government  of  a  nomareh.  He  then  raised 
an  army  of  600,000  foot,  24,000  horse,  and  27.000  beasts  of 
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biirdMi,  giving  the  command  of  iU  numerous  subdiviBionB 
to  those  warriors  who  bad  been  educated  with  him,  and 
whose  number  was  above  1700.  To  these  men.  he  also 
assigned  the  best  portions  of  the  land  (Diod.,  i.  54),  for  he 
is  said  to  have  divided  the  whole  country  into  equal  parts, 
and  to  have  assigned  one  to  every  Egyptian.  (Herod.,  ii.  109.) 
His  first  attack  was  directed  against  the  Ethiopians,  who 
were  subdued,  and  compelled  to  pay  annual  tribute,  consist- 
ing of  ebony,  gold,  and  ivory.  He  then  sent  out  a  large 
fleet  of  400  long  ships,  the  first  that  were  built  in  Egypt. 
This  fleet  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  round  the  whole 
coast  of  Asia  as  far  as  India,  and  all  the  nations  on  the 
coasts  were  conquered.  Sesostris  in  the  meanwhile  tra- 
versed Asia  with  an  army,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  qay,  even  to  the  coasts  of  the 
eastern  ocean.  (Comp.  Plin.,  Hitt.  Nat.,  vi^34.)  When  all  Asia 
was  thus  rendered  subject  to  him,  he  returned  in  a  north- 
western direction,  and  reached  Scytbia  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tanais.  Traces  of  the  conquests  of  Egyptian  kings  in  In- 
dia are  still  visible  on  some  Egyptian  monuments.  {Egyp. 
tian  Antiquitie*,  vol.  i.,  p.  391.)  Prosecuting  his  plan, 
the  king  crossed  the  Tanais,  and  marched  through 
Thrace,  where  however  he  met  with  great  difiBculties, 
partly  fh>m  want  of  provisions  and  partly  from  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  country,  and  he  therefore  ceased 
carrying  his  conquests  any  farther.  In  all  countries  which 
he  had  conquered  he  is  said  to  have  erected  columns  with 
Egyptian  inscriptions  recording  his  conquests ;  in  some 
places  he  erected  his  own  statue,  four  cubits  and  one  foot 
high,  for  such  was  his  own  natural  stature.  The  columns 
erected  in  Palestine,  and  two  figures  of  the  king  cut  into 
the  rocks  in  Ionia,  were  seen  by  Herodotus  (ii.  106)  him- 
self, and  in  ^Ethiopia  they  appear  to  have  been  known  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  (xvii.,  c  1,  p.  420;  xvi.,  p.  386,  ed. 
Tauchnitx). 

This  vast  campaign  had  lasted  nine  years,  and  the 
king,  after  having  settled  the  tributes  to  be  paid  to  him, 
collected  his  prisoners  and  spoils,  and  returned  to  Egypt  On 
his  arrival  at  Felusium  he  was  nearly  burned  in  his  tent  with 
his  wife  and  children,  through  the  treachery  of  his  brother, 
whom  he  had  entrusted  with  the  regency  of  Egypt  during  his 
absence.  The  happy  escape  of  the  kmg  and  four  of  his  child- 
ten,  for  two  were  burnt,  was  ascribed  to  Hephaestus,  the  great 
god  of  Memphis,  and  the  king  afterwards  dedicated  in  bis 
temple  of  that  city  statues  of  his  wife  and  himself,  each  30 
cubits  high,  and  statues  of  his  children,  each  20  cubits  high ; 
and  each  of  these  statues  was  made  of  one  solid  block  of 
stone.  (Herod.,  ii.,  107  and  110;  Diod.,  i.  57.)  After  he 
had  punished  his  brother,  be  adorned  the  temples  of  the 
gods  with  magnificent  presents,  and  rewarded  his  warriors 
according  to  their  desert  At  this  time  Egypt  was  in  a 
state  of  the  highest  prosperity,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoyed 
a  kind  of  golden  age.  The  king  himself  however  continued 
in  his  restless  activity.  In  each  town  of  Egypt  be  raised  a 
temple  to  the  greatest  local  divinity.  But  in  the  execution 
of  these,  as  well  as  his  other  great  works,  he  did  not  employ 
his  Egyptians,  but  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  be  had  brought 
with  him  to  Egypt  The  Babylonian  captives,  unable  to 
endure  the  hardships  imposed  upon  them,  gathered  together 
and  took  possession  of  a  fi>rtified  place  on  the  Nile,  ftom 
whence  they  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Egyptians :  at  last  how- 
ever the  Babylonians  were  not  only  pardoned,  but  received  the 
place  which  they  occupied  as  their  settlement,  and  hence- 
forth they  called  it  Babylon.  Sesostris  surrounded  many 
cities  of  his  kingdom  with  high  mounds  to  protect  them 
against  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  many  traces  of 
such  mounds  are  still  visible  {Egypt.  Ant.,  L,  p.  45) ;  he 
also  intersected  Egypt  north  of  Memphis  with  numerous 
canals,  which  carried  oflf  the  superfluous  water  of  the  Nile, 
facilitated  the  intercourse  of  his  subjects,  and  were  a  pro- 
tection against  foreign  invaders.  Another  protection  of 
Egypt  especially  against  the  Syrians  and  Arabs  was  a  wall, 
1  ioa  stadia  in  length  (according  to  Diodor,  i.  57),  which 
extended  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis ;  but  the  actual  dis- 
tance is  only  about  seventy-five  geographical  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  and  modern  travellers  have  found  that  the 
wall  runs  past  Heliopolis.  To  the  principal  divinity 
of  the  city  of  Thebes  Sesostris  dedicated  a  magnifi- 
cent ship  of  cedar-wood,  280  yards  long.  The  last  of  his 
great  works  were  two  obelisks  of  hard  stone,  each  120  cubits 
High,  on  which  he  recorded  the  greatness  of  his  power,  the 
amount  of  tribute  which  he  received,  and  the  number  of 
•onquered  nations.    In  the  reign  of  Augustus  an  obelisk 


1 1 6  feet  high,  and  said  to  have  been  erected  under  Seso>> 
tris,  was  conveyed  to  Rome  and  set  up  in  the  CSampus  Mar- 
tins.   (Plin.,  Hut.  Nat.,  xxxvi.  14.) 

All  the  subject  kings  and  princes  appeared  every  year  at 
stated  times  in  Egypt  before  Sesostris  with  presents,  and  he 
travelled  with  them  in  a  sort  of  triumph  through  his  coun- 
try. On  all  other  occasions  he  treated  them  with  great 
respect,  but  when  they  approached  a  temple  or  a  city,  ha 
made  them,  four  at  a  time,  draw  his  chariot  (Diod.,  i.  58; 
Plin.,  Hitt.  Nat.,  xxxiiL  15.)  After  Sesostris  had  reigned 
33  Tears,  or,  according  to  Manetho,  66  years,  he  was  seized 
with  blindness,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (&>mpare  Wil- 
kinson's Mannert  and  Customi  qf  the  Antient  Bgyptiant, 
i.,  p.  63,  &c.  and  99,  &&,  who  places  the  epoch  of  Sesostris 
about  the  year  1355  B.C.) 

SESQUIALTER,  the  name  of  a  stop  on  the  organ,  con- 
taining three  ranks  of  pipes,  thus  giving  three  pipes  to  each 
organ  key,  which  are  tuned  in  different  but  harmonic  inters 
vals.  Sometimes  the  Mixture  stop  is  considered  as  part  of 
the  Sesquialter,  in  which  case  the  latter  is  said  to  contain 
five  ranks  of  pipes,  all  tuned  in  harmonic  intervals. 

SESSA.    [Lavoro,  Terra  w.] 

SESSION,  KIRK,  is  the  lowest  judicatory  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  having  jurisdiction  only 
over  a  single  parish.  There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  kirk  ses- 
sion Ih  every  parish,  composed  of  the  minister,  who  xi  ex- 
qjfflcio  moderator  or  chairman,  and  of  the  lay  elders,  who 
must  be  at  the  least  two  in  number.  The  moderator,  as  in 
all  the  other  Scottish  church  courts,  has  onlv  a  casting  vote. 
Meetings  of  the  kirk  session  may  be  callea  at  any  time  by 
the  minister ;  but  they  are  commonly  held  at  stated  intervals, 
such  as  onc«  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  the  session  to  meet  on  the  Sunday  after  divine  service. 
It  would  rather  appear  from  the  '  First  Book  of  Discipline' 
(eighth  head),  that  the  nomination  or  election  of  elders  was 
originally  in  the  congregation  ;  but  the  modem  practice  is 
for  the  session  to  supply  vacancies  in,  and  to  make  additions 
to,  its  number  by  its  own  selection,  only  submitting  the 
names  to  the  congregation,  that  any  legal  objections  may  b« 
made  and  inquired  into  by  it ;  and  in  cases  where  there  hap- 
pens to  be  no  session  in  existence,  one  is  appointed  by  tne 
presbytery.  In  some  of  the  largest  town  parishes  there  are 
as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  elders ;  but  in  most  cases  the  num- 
ber does  not  exceed  five  or  six.  In  country  parishes  the 
elders,  or  at  least  those  of  them  who  do  the  duties  of  the 
office,  are  commonly  respectable  tradesmen,  shopkeepers, 
or  mechanics,  although  persons  of  higher  station  occa- 
sionally get  themselves  appointed,  principally  with  a  view 
to  qualifying  themselves  for  seats  in  the  (general  Assembly 
or  the  other  church  courts.  The  law  however  is,  that  an 
elder  must  be  resident  in  the  parish  at  least  six  weeks  in 
the  year.  He  is  elected  for  life,  or  so  long  as  he  remains 
qualified  to  hold  the  office.  Every  kirk  session  is  repre- 
sented by  an  elder  both  in  the  presbytery  and  the  synod  ; 
the  same  member  being  deputed  to  both  courts,  and  hold- 
ing his  commission  for  six  months.  The  elders  sent  to  the 
Assembly,  like  the  other  members  of  that  supreme  court 
(except  the  representatives  of  the  royal  burghs  and  the  uni- 
versities), are  nominated  by  the  presbytery.  The  kirk 
session  may  be  regarded  as  the  council  of  the  minister,  who, 
strictly  speaking,  is  scarcely  authorized  to  perform  any  act 
in  the  administration  of  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the  parish, 
beyond  officiating  in  the  services  of  religion,  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  elders.  In  practice  however  the  clergy- 
man very  rarely  encounters  any  opposition  in  the  kirk  ses- 
sion. The  ordinary  business  of  the  session  is  to  exercise 
spiritual  discipline  within  the  parish,  by  inquiring  into 
scandals,  and  punishing  delinquencies,  which  is  done  by 
suspension  from  the  benefit  of  church  ordinances,  by  public 
or  private  rebuke,  and  by  pecuniary  fines  (exacted  of  course^ 
like  submission  to  the  other  penalties,  only  as  the  price  of  re- 
storation to  communion  with  the  church,  for  the  session  has 
no  power  to  force  any  person  even  to  appear  on  its  sum- 
mons). The  evidence  in  all  cases  that  come  before  the  sea 
sion  (at  least  after  the  inquiry  has  fairly  commenced)  ii 
taken  upon  oath,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  carefully  reconled 
by  the  session-clerk,  who  is  a  paid  officer,  not  necessarily  a 
member  of  the  court  There  is  in  most  cases  an  appeal 
from  the  judgment  of  the  kirk  session  to  the  presbytery; 
and  some  graver  offences  can  only  be  tried  by  the  presbytery 
even  in  the  first  instance.  The  distribution  of  the  ordinary 
collections  made  at  the  church  door  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  is  also  in  die  hands  of  the  Kirk  session ;  and  the  qtar 
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nagament  of  kll  other  Ainds  and  asMHinenU  allotted  to  the 
game  purpose  is  conjointly  in  that  body  and  in  the  heritors 
or  landed  proprietors  of  the  parish.  Indeed  the  heritors  are 
also  by  law  entitled  to  a  voice,  although  the  right  is  seldom 
exercised,  even  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  weekly 
eoUections  at  the  church  door.  In  royal  burghs  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  poor  is  vested  solely  in  the  magistrates ;  but 
they  usually  devolve  the  greater  part  of  the  business  upon 
the  kirk  session. 

(Principal  Hill's  View  t^the  CotuHtuHon  ijf  th»  Church 
qf  Scotland;  Dr.  Alexander  Hill's  Practice  in  the  teveral 
Judicaioriet  qf  the  Church  qf  Scotland ;  Dunlop's  TreaHta 
on  the  Law  qf  Scotland  relative  to  the  Poor ;  Report,  with 
Minutes  qf  Evidence,  from  Select  Committee  qf  the  Route  qf 
Commont  on  Church  Patronage,  Scotland,  1834.) 

SESSIONS.  A  session  is  the  period  during  which  any 
court  of  law  sits  for  the  transaction  of  judicial  business ; 
but  the  term  Sessions  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the 
meeting  of  the  justices  of  a  county,  or  other  district  which 
has  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace,  for  the  execution 
of  the  authorities  conferred  by  the  crown  by  that  commission 
and  others  created  by  act  of  parliament. 

County  SeMtofM.— The  commission  of  the  peace  issued 
by  the  crown  for  the  purpose  of  creating  county  magistrates, 
consists  of  two  branches.  The  former,  relating  t«  the 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  justices  individually  and  sepa- 
rately, has  been  already  set  forth.  [Justices.]  The  second 
branch  of  the  commission  creates  the  powers  of  thejustices 
.  when  assembled  in  sessions.  It  is  as  follows : — '  We  have 
also  assigned  you,  and  every  two  or  more  of  you  (of  whom 
anyone  of  you,  the  aforesaid  A.  B.,  CD.,  B.  F.,  &c.  we  will 
shall  be  one),  our  justices,  to  inquire  the  truth  more  fully, 
by  the  oath  of  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  aforesaid  county, 
by  whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  shall  be  better  known,  of 
aU  and  all  manner  of  felonies,  poisonings,  inchantments, 
sorceries,  arts  magic,  trespasses,  forestallings,  regratings,  in- 
grossings,  and  extortions  whatsoever,  and  of  all  and  singular 
other  crimes  and  offences,  of  which  the  justices  of  our  peace 
may  or  ought  lawfully  to  inquire,  by  whomsoever,  and  after 
what  manner  soever,  in  the  said  county  done  or  perpetrated, 
or  which  shall  happen  to  be  there  done  or  attempted,  and 
also  of  all  those  who  in  the  aforesaid  county  in  companies 
against  our  peace,  in  disturbance  of  our  people,  with  armed 
force,  have  gone  or  rode,  or  hereafter  shall  presume  to  go  or 
ride,  and  also  of  all  those  who  have  there  lain  in  wait,  or 
hereafter  shall  presume  to  lie  in  wait,  to  maim,  or  cut,  or 
kill  our  people ;  and  also  of  all  victuallers,  and  all  and 
singular  other  persons,  who  in  the  abuse  of  weights  or  mea- 
sures, or  in  selling  victuals,  against  the  form  of  the  ordi- 
nances and  statutes,  or  any  one  of  them,  heretofore  made  for 
the  common  benefit  of  England,  and  our  people  thereof  have 
offended  or  attempted,  or  hereafter  shall  presume  in  the  said 
county  to  offend  or  attempt,  and  also  of  all  sheriffs,  bailiffs, 
stewards,  constables,  keepers  of  gaols,  and  other  officers, 
who  in  the  execution  of  their  offices  about  the  premises  or 
any  of  them,  have  unduly  behaved  themselves,  or  hereafter 
shall  presume  to  behave  themselves  unduly,  or  have  been 
or  shall  happen  hereafter  to  be  careless,  remisa,  or  negligent 
in  our  aforesaid  county  and  of  all  and  singular  articles 
and  circumstances,  and  all  other  things  whatsoever,  that 
concern  the  premises,  or  any  of  them,  by  whomsoever,  and 
after  what  manner  soever  in  our  aforesaid  county,  done  or 
perpetrated,  or  which  hereafter  shall  there  happen  to  be  done 
or  attempted,  in  what  manner  soever;  and  to  inspect  all  in- 
dictments whatsoever  so  before  you  or  any  of  you  taken  or 
to  be  taken,  or  before  others  late  our  justices  of  the  peace 
in  the  aforesaid  county  made  or  taken,  and  not  yet  deter- 
mined ;  and  to  make  and  continue  processes  thereupon 
against  all  and  singular  the  persons  so  indicted,  or  who 
before  you  hereafter  shall  happen  to  be  indicted,  until  they 
can  be  taken,  surrender  themselves,  or  be  outlawed ;  and  to 
hear  and  determine  all  and  singular  the  felonies,  poisonings, 
inchaotments,  sorceries,  arts  magic,  trespasses,  forestallings, 
regratings.  ingrossings,  extortions,  unlawful  assemblies,  in- 
dictments aforesaid,  and  all  and  singular  other  the  premises, 
according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England  as  in  the  like 
ease  it  1ms  been  accustomed,  or  ought,  to  be  done ;  and 
the  same  offenders  and  every  of  them,  for  their  offences,  by 
fines,  ransoms,  amerciaments,  forfeitures,  and  other  means, 
as  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  England,  or  form  of 
the  ordinanoes  and  statutes  aforesaid,  it  nas  been  aceus- 
t4MBed,  or  Ought,  to  be  done,  to  chastise  and  pimish. 

'  Piovidsd  always,  that  if  a  case  of  diffieulty  upon  the  da- 


termination  of  any  of  the  premises,  before  you,  or  any  tw»ai 
more  of  you,  shall  happen  to  arise,  then  let  judgment  in  n» 
wise  be  given  thereon  beibre  you  or  any  two  or  more  of  you, 
unless  in  the  presence  of  one  of  our  justices  of  the  one  or 
other  bench,  or  of  one  of  our  justices  appointed  to  hold  the 
assizes  in  the  aforesaid  county. 

'And  therefore  we  command  you,  and  every  of  you,  that 
to  keeping  the  peace,  ordinances,  statutes,  and  all  and  sin- 
gular other  the  premises,  you  diligently  aj^ly  yourselves ; 
and  that  at  certain  days  and  places  which  you,  or  any  such 
two  or  more  of  you  as  is  aforesaid,  shall  appoint  for  these 
purposes,  into  the  premises  ye  make  inquiry,  and  all  and 
singular  the  premises  hear  and  determine,  and  perform  and 
Ailfll  them  m  the  aforesaid  form,  doing  therein  what  to 
justice  appertains,  according  to  the  law  and  custom  of  Eng- 
land, saving  to  us'the  amerciaments  and  other  things  to  lu 
there(h>m  belonging. 

'  And  we  command,  by  the  tenor  of  these  presents,  our 

sheriff  of that  at  certain  days  and  places,  which 

you,  or  any  such  two  or  more  of  you  as  is  aforesaid,  shall 
make  known  to  him,  he  cause  to  come  before  you,  or  such 
two  or  more  of  you  as  aforesaid,  so  many  and  such  good  and 
lawful  men  of  his  bailiwick  (as  well  within  liberties  as  with- 
out) by  whom  the  truth  of  the  matter  in  the  premises  shall 
be  the  better  known  and  inquired  into. 

*  Lastly,  we  have  assigned  to  you  the  aforesaid  A.  B., 
keeper  of  the  rolls  of  our  peace  in  our  said  county :  and 
therefore  you  shall  cause  to  be  brought  before  you  and  your 
said  fellows,  at  the  days  and  places  aforesaid,  the  writs, 
precepts,  processes,  and  indictments  aforesaid,  that  they 
may  be  inspected,  and  by  a  due  course  determined  as  is 
aforesaid. 

'In  witness  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters 
patent  to  be  made.    Witness  oiuvelf,  at  Westminster,'  &c. 

The  words  'of  whom  any  one  of  you  the  aforesaid  A.  B., 
CD.,  E.  F.,  &c.  we  will  shall  be  one,'  constitute  the  quorum 
clause,  so  called  because  when  the  commission  was  in  Latin, 
the  clause  ran  '  quorum  A.  B.  vol  C.  D.  vel  E.  F.,  &c.  unum 
esse  volumus.' 

The  statute  1  Mary,  sess.  2,  e.  8,  s.  2,  prohibits  sheriffs 
ttom  exercising  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  peace  during  the 
time  that  they  act  as  sherifn.  They  might  otherwise  be 
called  upon  to  act  in  the  same  matter  both  as  judges  and 
officers, — to  execute,  as  sheriffs,  precepts  which  they  had 
issued  as  justices.  It  has  been  supposed  that  where  a  jus- 
tice is  elected  coroner,  he  is  discharged  of  his  authority  of 
justice.  But  if  he  be  created  a  duke,  archbishop,  marquess, 
earl,  viscount,  baron,  bishop,  knight,  judge,  or  serjeant-at- 
law,  his  authority  as  justice  of  the  peace  remains.  (I  Edw. 
VL,  c.  7.)  By  5  Geo.  II.,  c.  18,  s.  2,  attorneys,  solicitors,  and 
proctors  are  prohibited  from  acting  as  justices  of  the  peace 
tor  any  county  during  the  time  that  they  continue  in  practice. 

A  meeting  of  the  justices  held  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
judicially  for  the  whole  district  comprised  within  their  com- 
mission constitutes  a  court  of  general  session  of  the  peace. 
By  12  Rich.  II.,  c.  10,  sessions  are  required  to  be  held  in 
every  quarter  of  the  year,  or  oftener  if  need  be.  The  four 
sessions  so  held  are  styled  courts  of  general  quarter-session 
of  the  peace,  or,  in  common  parlance,  'quarter-sessions.' 
By  different  statutes  the  auarter-sessions  are  directed  to  be 
held  at  uniform  periods.  Tne  times  at  which  they  are  directed 
to  be  held  are,  the  first  week  after  the  11th  of  October,  the 
first  week  after  the  28th  of  December,  the  first  week  after 
the  81st  of  March,  the  first  week  after  the  24th  of  June. 
Though  the  justices  act  irregularly  in  omitting  to  convene 
the  quarter-sessions  at  the  prescribed  periods  (except  the 
April  sessions,  in  respect  of  which  power  is  expressly  given 
to  the  justices  to  alter  the  iMn^  to  any  day  between  the  7th 
of  March  and  the  22nd  ot  April),  sessious  held  as  quarter- 
sessions  in  other  periods  of  the  quarter  are  legal  quarter- 
sessions.  When  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  a  court  of 
quarter^sessions  is  not  completed  before  the  time  at  which 
it  is  thought  desirable  for  the  justices  to  separate,  the  court 
is  usually  adjourned  to  a  subsequent  day ;  so  where  there 
is  reason  to  expect  that  new  matters  will  arise  which  it  will 
be  desirable  to  dispose  of  before  the  next  quarter-sessiona 
Two  justices,  one  of  them  being  of  the  quorum,  may  at  any 
time  convene  a  general  session  of  the  peace ;  but  at  such 
additional  session  no  business  can  be  transacted  which  is 
directed  by  any  act  of  parliament  to  be  transacted  at  quarter 
sessions. 

Both  general  sessions  and  general  qnarter-aeMioni  ua 
held  by  virtue  of  a  precept  under  t^^aiubjif  two  ju«tiM» 
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reqninng  tlie  kherifT  to  return  a  gMna  jury  baftiie  tbem 
and  their  fellow-juatioe*  at  a  day  certain,  not  lesa  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  the  precept,  at  a  certain  place 
within  the  district  to  which  the  commiMion  extends,  and  to 
summon  all  coroners,  keepers  of  gaols  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, high  constables,  and  bailifi  of  liberties  [Fran- 
chise] within  the  oonnty. 

Persons  bound  to  attend  at  the  sessions  are : — First,  all 
justices  of  the  peace  ibr  the  county  or  district.  Secondly, 
the  cnstM  rotulonim  of  the  bounty,  who  is  bound  to  at- 
tend by  himself  or  his  deputy,  with  the  rolls  ef  the  sessions. 
Thirdly,  the  sheriff  by  himself  or  hi*  under-sberift  to  return 
the  precept  and  lists  of  persons  liable  to  serve  on  the  grand 
or  petty  jury,  to  execute  process,  &o.  Fourthly,  the  several 
coroners  of  the  county  or  district  Fifthly,  the  constables 
of  hundreds  or  high  constables.  Sixthly,  all  bailiffs  of 
hundreds  and  liberties.  Seventhly,  the  keepers  of  gaols, 
to  bring  and  receive  prisoners.  Eighthly,  the  keeper  of  the 
house  of  correction,  to  give  in  a  calendar  and  scoount  of 
persons  in  his  custody.  Ninthly,  all  persons  returned  by 
the  sheriff  as  jurors.  Tenthly,  all  persons  who  have  entered 
mto  a  recognisance  to  answer  charges  to  be  made  against 
them,  or  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence  upon  oharges  against 
others. 

Pessons  summoned  on  grand  or  petty  juries  ought  to  be 
males  between  21  and  60  years  of  age,  who  are  possessed  of 
10/.  a  year  in  lands  or  rents,  at  20/.  a  year  in  leaseholds  for 
an  unexpired  term  or  terms  of  21  years  or  more,  or  who  are 
householders,  rated  to  the  poor  on  a  value  of  not  less  than  20/. 
(in  Middlesex  30/.)  or  who  occupy  houses  containing  not 
less  than  fifteen  windows,  and  who  are  not  peers,  judges  of 
the  superior  courts,  clergymen,  Roman  Catholic  priests, 
dissenting  ministers  following  no  secnlar  employment  but 
that  of  schoolmasters,  seqeants,  or  bairistere-at-law, 
doctors  or  advwiates  of  civil  law  actually  practising,  officers 
of  courts  actually  exercising  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices,  ooroners,  gaolers  or  keepers  of  houses  of  correo- 
tion,  members  or  licentiates  of  the  college  of  physicians 
actually  practisinK>  members  of  the  royal  ooUeges  of  sur- 
geons in  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  and  actually  nrao> 
tising,  certificated  apothecaries  actaally  practising,  officers 
in  the  army  or  navy  in  full  pay,  pilots  licensed  by  the  Trinity 
House,  masters  of  vessels  in  the  Buoy  and  Light  service, 
pilots  licensed  by  the  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  or 
under  any  act  of  parliament  or  charter,  household  servants 
of  the  crown,  ofSeers  of  the  customs  or  excise,  sheriffs' 
officers,  high  constables,  or  parish  clerks. 

The  justices  in  sessions  nave  criminal  jurisdiction,  to  be 
exercised  partly  according  to  the  rules  of  common  law  and 
partly  in  a  course  prescribed  by  different  acts  of  parliament ; 
they  have  also  jurisdiction  in  certain  civil  matters  created 
by  diffeieat  statutes ;  they  have  an  adroinistratiTe  power  in 
certain  county  matters ;  and  they  have  power  to  fine  and 
imprison  for  contempt 

1.  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  justices  in  sessions,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  common  law,  enables  them  to  try  felo- 
nies and  those  misdemeanors  which  are  not  directed  br  any 
slatule  to  be  tried  in  a  summary  way.  It  has  bfen  said  that 
they  have  no  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  peijury  and  forgery ; 
but  this  opinion  seems  to  have  arisen  fK>m  the  circumstance 
that  at  common  law  these  crimes  were  only  misdemeanors, 
and  the  authority  of  the  justices  extended  only  to  such  mis- 
demeanors as  were  speci^ly  mentioned  in  their  commission, 
or  which  came  within  the  description  of  trespasses;  and 
though  most  species  of  forgery  have  since  been  made  felony, 
the  opinion  that  courts  of  quarter-sessions  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion in  cases  of  forgery  is  still  commonly  entertained. 

The  jurisdiction  given  by  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
in  respect  of  felonies,  is  expressed  in  very  general  terms, 
and  in  former  times  numerous  executions  for  felony  took 
place  at  the  quarter-sessions.  The  practice  during  the  pre- 
sent and  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  has  been  how- 
ever not  to  try  at  the  sessions  persons  cnar^ed  with  ca- 
pital crimes,  but  to  leave  them  for  trial  by  the  judges  at  the 


Previously  to  the  8  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  114,  it  was  in 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  before  whom  the  deposi- 
tioiw  were  taken,  whether  he  would  allow  them  to  be  in- 
spected ;  even  the  party  accused  had  no  right  to  demand  a 
copy  of  the  depositions,  though  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony 
he  was  entitled  to  demand  a  list  containing  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  But  by  that  act  (s.  3} '  all  persons 
held  to  bail  or  committed  to  prison  tat  any  offisnce,  are  ao 


thorised  to  nqnire  and  have,  on  demand,  tnm  the  penon 
who  has  the  lawfbl  custody  thereof,  oopies  of  the  examina- 
tions of  the  witnesses  respeotivelv  upon  whose  deposiliont 
they  were  held  to  bail  or  committed  to  prison,  on  payment  of 
areasonable  sum  for  the  same,  not  exceeding  three-halfpence 
for  each  folio  of  ninety  words ;  subject  to  a  proviso,  that  if 
such  demand  be  not  made  before  the  dav  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  sessioiu  at  whien  toe  trial  of  the 
person  on  whose  behalf  such  demand  is  made  is  to  take 
place,  such  person  is  not  to  be  entitled  to  have  any  copy  of 
such  examination  of  witnesses,  unless  the  person  to  preside 
at  such  trial  be  of  opinionthat  such  copy  may  be  made  and 
delivered  without  delay  or  inconvenience  to  such  trial.  The 
c^iairman  ir  however  authorised  to  postpone  the  trial  on  ac- 
count of  such  copy  of  the  examination  of  witnesses  not  hav- 
ing been  previously  bad  by  the  party  charged:'  and  by 
sec.  5,  all  parsons  under  trial  are  authorised,  at  the  time  of 
their  trial,  to  inspect,  without  fee  or  reward,  all  depositions 
(or  copies  thereof)  which  have  been  taken  against  them, 
and  returned  into  the  court  before  which  such  trial  is  had. 
A  prisoner  or  defendant,  charged  with  a  felony  or  a  mis- 
demeanor, cannot  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  to  examine 
the  witnesses,  and  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  addressing 
the  jury.  But  if  he  conduct  his  defence  himself,  and  any 
point  of  law  arises  which  he  professes  himself  unable  to 
awue,  the  (court  will  hear  it  argued  bv  counsel  on  his  behalf. 

II.  The  quarter-sessions  nave  an  original  jurisdiction  in 
all  matters  required  to  be  done  by  two  or  more  justices, 
a^pt  in  cases  in  which  a  power  is  given  of  appealing  to 
the  sessions. 

III.  Statutes  which  give  summary  jurisdiction  to  one  or 
more  magistrates,  in  most  cases  allow  their  decision  to  be 
brought  before  the  sessions  by  way  of  appeal.  Notice  of 
appeal  is  generally  required,  and  the  court  is  precluded  from 
entertaining  any  objections  not  speciBed  in  the  notice. 
Subject  to  this  restriction,  the  case  is  heard  as  if  the  question 
were  raised  for  the  first  time.  Upon  the  hearing  of  an 
appeal  in  which  several  counsel  are  employed,  the  course  of 

Sractice  usually  is  this : — the  senior  counsel  for  the  lespon- 
snt  (the  party  resisting  the  appeal)  states  bis  case  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decision  appealed  against  The  witnesses 
and  documents  in  support  of  that  case  having  been  pro- 
duced and  examined,  the  second  counsel  for  the  respondent 
addressed  the  court,  and  remarks  upon  the  evidence  which 
has  been  given.  The  senior  counsel  for  the  appellant 
then  addresses  the  court ;  and  if  no  evidence  is  produced 
on  the  part  of  the  appellant,  the  case  is  closed,  and  the 
order,  conviction,  or  other  matter  appealed  against  is  eon- 
firmed  or  discharged,  according  to  the  view  which  the  ina- 
jority  of  the  justices  present  at  the  moment  of  the  decision 
take  of  the  case,  they  being  the  judges  in  cases  of  appeal, 
both  as  to  the  law  and  the  fisct  'Where  however  questiona 
of  difficulty  in  matter  of  law  present  themselves  upon  the 
hearing  of  an  appeal,  the  party  against  whom  the  sessions 
decide  irequently  applies  for  leave  to  state  a  special  case  for 
the  decision  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench :  the  majority  of 
the  justices  may  either  grant  or  reject  the  application  ;  and 
if  no  special  case  be  stated,  the  judgment  of  the  quarter- 
sessions  upon  an  appeal,  or  upon  any  other  matter  in  which 
they  prooeed  in  a  courie  prescribed  by  statute,  different  fixim 
the  course  of  the  common  law,  cannot  be  reviewed  by  any  other 
court  Where  the  quarter-sessions  act  as  a  court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  under  the  powers  given  by  the  commission,  and 
according  to  the  course  of  common  law,  a  writ  of  error  lies 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  sessions  to  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  from  that  court  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and 
ultimately  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

IV.  The  quarter-sessions  have  jurisdiction  over  the  appro- 
priation of  the  county  stock,  an  annual  fhnd  raised  princi- 
pally by  county  rates.  This  part  of  the  busineu  of  the 
court  is  usually  disposed  of  before  any  other,  and  in  practice 
the  first  day  of  the  sessions  is  exclusively  devoted  to  what 
is  called  '  the  county  business.' 

V.  In  common  with  other  courts  of  record,  justices  of  the 
peace,  whether  assembled  in  sessions,  or  sitting  as  individual 
magistaates,  may  vindicate  their  authority  by  fining  and  im- 
prisoning  for  contempt  No  superior  court  can  inquire  into 
the  existence  or  non-existenoe  of  the  foot  which  has  been 
so  treated  as  a  contempt,  or  into  the  reasonableness  of  the 
fine  imposed  or  imprisonment  awarded.  The  court  of 
quarter-sessions  has  however  no  power  of  punishing  con- 
tempts or  other  offences  oomniitiodbiy  ^n^MitlwilTiqwa 
bodT. 
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The  jtisticeg  being  assembled  in  sessions  elect  a  chkir- 
man.  A  panel,  or  list  of  persons  returned  to  serve  on 
the  grand-jury,  being  called  over,  twenty-three,  if  so 
many  appear,  are  swofn  to  inquire  of  the  truth  of  tlie 
matters  which  will  be  brought  before  them,  and  not  to 
disclose  what  is  brought  before  them.  If  twenty-thne  do 
not  appear,  the  court  may  proceed  with  a  smaller  number ; 
but  nothing  can  be  done  by  the  gtand-iury  without  the 
eoncurrence  of  twelve  of  its  members,  and  it  is  not  usual  to 
take  less  than  thirteen,  though  twelve  may  be  sworn,  if, 
after  waiting  a  reasonable  time,  more  do  not  attend.  Tboae 
persons  in  the  panel  who  do  not  answer  to  their  names  are 
liable  to  be  fined ;  and  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  en- 
sure full  attendance  in  future,  tbe  whole  panel  is  called 
over  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  and  punishing  all  the 
defaulters.  The  grand-jury  being  sworn,  the  royal  procla- 
mation against  vice  and  immorality  is  read  by  the  clerk  of 
the  peace.  The  chairman  delivers  his  charge  to  the  grand 
jury,  in  which,  as  he  is  in  possession  of  the  depositions 
taken  when  the  prisoners  were  committed,  he  calls  their  at- 
tention to  such  cases  as  appear  to  present  any  difSculty,  and 
explains  such  points  of  law  as  are  necessary  for  their  guid- 
ance. The  grand-jury  then  retire  to  their  room  to  receive 
such  bills  of  indictment  as  may  be  brought  before  them. 

When  the  business  of  tlie  sessions  is  such  as  to  bo  likely 
to  occupy  one  court  more  than  three  days,  it  is  usual  to  ap- 
point a  second  chairman  to  preside  in  a  separate  court, 
under  the  authority  of  69  Geo.  IIL,  c.  28.  The  bills  of 
indictment  for  offences  to  be  prosecuted  at  the  sessions  \if- 
ing  prepared,  the  witnesses  in  support  of  the  charge  are 
sworn  in  courL  The  bills  of  indictment  on  parchment,  with 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  indorsed  thereon,  are  taken  to 
tbe  grand-jury,  who  call  in  and  examine  the  witnesses  in 
succession,  no  other  person  being  present  The  examina- 
tion being  concluded,  if  a  majority  consisting  of  not  less 
than  twelve  are  of  opinion  that  the  charge  is  supported  by 
the  evidence,  the  bill  of  indictment  is  indorsea  'a  true 
bill,'  or  the  indorsement  may  state  that  the  bill  is  true  in 
such  and  such  parts,  and  not  true  in  others,  or  the  grand- 
jury  may  themselves  strike  out  or  alter  any  part  of  tbie  bill, 
ana  return  it  in  its  corrected  form  as  a  true  bill  generally. 
If  a  majority  of  the  grand-jury  think  that  the  party  is  not 
guilty,  or  if  the  number  that  think  him  guilty  be  less  than 
twelve,  they  indorse  'not  a  true  bill ;'  though  in  the  latter 
ease  the  old  form  of  indorsement,  '  ignoramus '  (we  do  not 
know),  seems  to  be  more  correct.    It  not  unfrequently  hap* 

Sens  that  grand-jurors  return  '  a  true  bill '  where  the  evi- 
ence  whicn  has  Men  btought  before  them  is  such  as  merely 
to  raise  in  their  minds  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  guilt  of  the 
party  accused,  acting  under  an  impression  that  it  is  not  their 
duty  to  try  the  guilt  of  the  party,  and  that  the  inquiry 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  grand-jury  room  is  in  tbe 
nature  of  a  precognition  little  differing  from  the  preliminary 
examination  whicn  takes  place  before  a  magistrate,  who  is 
bound  to  commit  or  to  require  bail  if  a  probable  cause  of 
guilt  be  made  out.  By  tiie  common  law  of  England,  a  man 
is  not  liable  to  punishment  until  the  fact  charged  against 
him  has  been  found  to  be  true  by  the  oath  of  twelve  men 
iwhetber  grand-jurors,  leet-jurors,  or  jurors  impanelled  to 
try  an  issue  in  a  civil  cause  involving  a  charge  of  crime), 
nor  until  such  finding  has  been  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
verdict  of  twelve  others,  forming  the  petty-jury,  or  by  tbe 
confession  of  the  party  by  pleading  guilty  in  open  court.  The 
judgment  of  the  court  ougnt  in  strictness  perhaps  to  be  con- 
sidered as  founded  upon  tbe  presentment  of  the  grand-jury, 
and  tbe  proceedings  which  take  place  before  the  petty-jury 
may  be  said  to  be  less  a  trial  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  than  a  trial  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  indict- 
ment The  grand-jury  aresworn  to  inquire,  not  whether  the 
accused  ought  to  be  put  upon  bis  trial,  but  whether  the  matter 
in  respect  of  which  they  are  to  make  their  presentment,  con- 
tainea  in  the  bill  of  indictment  which  directly  and  unequivo- 
cally asserts  that  a  crime  has  been  committed  by  the  party, 
IS  or  is  not  true.  To  return  a  bill  as  true  upon  less  eviaenc« 
than  that  which,  if  uncontradicted,  would  be  satisfactory 
proof  of  guilt  seems  to  beatvarianoevithan  oath  to  present 
tbe  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  There  appears  to 
be  no  substantial  distinction  between  a  finding  bv  the  grand- 
jury  that  the  party  has  committed  the  offmce  charged,  and 
a  verdict  of  'guilty'  pronounced  by  a  petty-jury.  The 
finding  of  a  true  bill  wnere  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to 
convict  is  a  wrong  to  the  party  accused.  On  the  other 
band,  the  justice  of  the  country  u  not  unfrequently  defeated 


by  forcing  on  a  criminal  charge  to  its  final  deeiaion  at  a 
time  when  evidence  sufBcient  to  show  the  real  chaiaeter  of 
the  transaction  has  not  been  obtained ;  and  by  tbe  inconsi- 
derate haste  of  grand-juries  in  finding  bills,  the  most  atro- 
cious crimes  have  not  unfrequently  obtained  a  total  ex- 
emption from  punishment  (8  Howell,  Stats  Trial*,  S21, 
8S6,  838 ;  Bum's  JiM<tea,  •  Indictment  V.') 

The  bill,  being  indorsed,  is  brought  into  court  by  the 
grand-jury,  and  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who 
reads  the  indorsement  with  the  name  of  the  prisoner  and 
tbe  nature  of  the  charge.  By  finding  the  bill  to  be  true, 
eidier  generally  or  in  part  the  grand-iury  are  beeom(> 
indictors,  and  the  party  charged  the  indictee ;  but  these 
terms  are  nearly  obsolete.  Tbe  indictee  is  brought  to  the 
bar  by  the  gaoler  if  in  custody,  or  if  out  on  bail,  he  comes 
of  his  own  accord  in  discharge  of  his  hail.  He  is  then  ar- 
raigned, and  tbe  trial  proceeds  in  tbe  same  manner  as  at  the 
assizes.  [Tbial.]  Ifthe  prisoner  be  found  notguiltv.heis  im- 
mediately set  at  liberty,  unless  there  be  some  other  matter 
before  the  court  upon  which  he  ought  to  be  detained.  If  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  be  returned,  the  sentence  is  pronounced  by  the 
chairman,  such  sentence,  where  the  amountof  punishment 
attached  to  the  offence  is  not  fixed,  being  first  determined 
by  the  opinion  of  the  majoritv  of  the  justices  present 

The  sessions  cannot  be  held  without  tbe  presence  of  two 
justices  at  least;  nor  can  they  be  adjourned  by  one  justice, 
though  two  or  more  may  previously  have  been  present 
Every  act  done  as  an  act  of  sessions,  before  two  justices  have 
met  or  after  two  have  ceased  to  be  present  is  void. 

The  crown  may  grant  a  commission  of  the  peace  not  only 
for  an  entire  county,  but  also  for  a  particular  district 
within  the  county.  In  order  however  to  exclude  the  in- 
terference of  the  county  justices  in  the  particular  district 
it  is  necessary  either  to  introduce  into  tbe  commission  of 
the  peace  for  the  particular  district  a  clause  excluding  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates,  which  is  called  a  ne- 
intromittant  dause,  or  to  grant  a  new  commission  to  tbe 
county  ma^trates  excluding  the  particular  district.  If  tbe 
former,  which  is  the  usual  course,  be  taken,  the  county  ma- 
gistrates may  still  hold  their  sessions  within  the  particular 
district  though  they  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction  in  respect 
of  matters  arising  within  the  district 

Petty  and  SpMol  Settion*. — A  meeting  held  by  justices 
for  the  transaction  of  magisterial  business  arising  within  a 
particular  district  foiming  a  subdivision  of  the  eountv  oi 
district  comprised  in  the  oommiasion  of  the  peace,  is  caile<* 
a  petty  session ;  and  if  the  meeting  be  convened  for  soma 
particular  or  special  object  **  the  appointment  of  overseen 
of  the  poor,  of  waywardens,  of  examiners  of  weights  and 
measures,  &c.,  it  is  called  a  special  session.  A  meeting  of 
magistrates  cannot  legally  act  as  a  special  session,  unless  all 
the  magistrates  of  the  particular  division  are  present,  or 
have  had  reasonable  notice  to  attend. 

Bot-ough  Sesnotu. — The  Municipal  Corporation  Act  (5 
8e  6  Wm.  IV.,  o.  76)  directs  that  the  recorder  of  any  city  or 
borough  to  which  a  separate  court  of  quarter-sessions  is 
granted  under  the  provisions  of  that  act  shall  be  tbe  sole 
judge  of  sue])  oonrt  [Rxcobobr],  leaving  the  ordinary  duties 
ofmagistntes  out  of  sessions  to  be  performed  by  the  justices 
of  the  peace  appointed  by  the  crown  for  such  city  or  bo- 
rough. The  recorder  is  required  to  hold  a  court  of  quarter- 
sessions  once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year,  or  at  such  other 
and  more  freouent  times  as  he  may  think  fit  or  as  the  crown 
may  direct.  Borough  quarter-sessions  are  not  however,  like 
county  quarter^sessions,  appointed  to  be  held  in  particular 
weeks.  In  case  of  sickness  or  unavoidable  absence,  the  re- 
corder is  authorised,  with  the  consent  of  the  town  council, 
to  appoint  a  barrister  of  five  years'  standing  to  act  as  deputy 
recorder  at  the  next  session,  but  no  longer.  In  the  absence 
of  the  recorder  and  of  any  deputy  recorder,  tbe  court  may 
be  opened  and  aiyonrned,  and  the  recognisances  respited, 
by  the  mayor ;  but  the  mayor  is  not  authorised  to  do  any 
other  judicial  act  Where  it  appears  to  tbe  recorder  that 
the  sessions  are  likely  to  last  more  than  three  days,  be  may- 
appoint  an  '  assistant-barrister'  of  five  years'  standing  to 
hold  a  second  court  for  the  trial  of  such  felonies  and  misde- 
meanors as  shall  be  referred  to  him,  provided  it  has  been 
certified  to  the  recorder,  by  the  mayor  and  two  aldermen, 
that  the  council  have  resolved  that  such  a  course  is  expe- 
dient and  the  name  of  the  intended  assistant-barrister  haa 
been  approved  of  by  a  secretary  of  state. 

Every  buigess  of  a  borough  (sr  citisen  of  a  ci^),  having 
a  ooiurt  aC  ^iiartaxHwsaion  (unless  esonpt  or  disqualiflea 
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otlieT«iie  than  in  respect  of  property),  is  liable  to  serve  on 
grand  and  petty  juries.  Members  of  the  town-council,  and 
&e  justiees  of  the  peace,  treasunr,  and  town-clerk  of  the 
borough,  are  exempt  and  disqualified  from  serving  on  juries 
within  the  borough ;  and  they  and  all  burgesses  of  bMoughs 
having  separate  quarter-sessions  are  exempt  from  liability 
to  serve  on  petty  jorios  at  the  county  sessions. 

Under  the  105th  section  of  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act,  the  raeorder  has  jurisdiction  in  nspeet  of  all  crimes 
cognizable  by  courts  of  quarter-session  in  counties ;  but  be 
is  expressly  restricted  tiam  making  or  levying  any  rate  in 
the  nature  of  a  county  rate,  or  granting  an  v  licence  to  keep 
an  inn,  &&,  and  from  exercising  any  of  the  powers  vested 
in  the  town-council.  Other  matters  required  by  statute  to 
be  done  at  quarter-sessions,  and  not  expressly  transferred 
to  the  town-council,  devolve  upon  the  recorder,  as  the  ap- 
pointment of  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  &c.  Per- 
sons imprisoned  in  a  borough  gaol  by  county  magistrates, 
under  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  cap.  105,  may  be  tried  at  the 
borough  sessions  for  offences  committed  out  of  the  borough. 
All  criminal  jurisdiction,  which,  before  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  existed  in  any  borough  to  which 
no  court  of  quarter-sessions  has  since  been  granted,  is  taken 
away  by  the  107th  section  of  that  act 

SBSTE'RTIUS,  aRoman  coin,  which  originally  consisted 
of  2^  asses,  as  the  name  implies,  teitertiut  being  a  contrac- 
tion of  temU  tertiut,  the  tktrd  a-ha{f,  which  is  the  Roman 
way  of  expressing  iteo  and  a  haif.  The  sestertius  belonged 
both  to  the  brass  and  silver  coinage ;  and  in  both  it  was  of 
the  same  value,  namely,  one-fourth  of  the  denarius.  This 
value  agreed  with  its  value  in  asses  so  long  as  the  denarius 
consisted  of  10  asses.  But  at  an  early  period  the  as  was 
reduced  in  value,  and  16  asses  made  equal  to  the  denarius 
[Am],  and  then  the  sestertius,  its  valne  with  reference  to 
the  denarins  remaining  the  same,  became  of  course  equal 
to  4  asses.  On  Mr.  Hussey's  computation  the  value  of  the 
denarius  after  tite  redaction  was  8^.  and  therefore  the 
sestertius  was  worth  SJii.  After  the  time  of  Augustus  the 
denarius  was  reduced  to  the  eighth  of  an  ounce,  and  was 
worth  7^,  and  therefore  the  sestertius  was  worth  lid. 
The  sestertius  of  the  brass  coinage  was  made  of  the  same 
metal  as  the  As. 

The  Romans  generally  reckoned  sums  ct  money  in  ses- 
tertii, allhongh  the  coin  used  in  making  payments  was  oom- 
monly  the  denarius.  Large  sums  they  reckoned  by  tnter- 
tia,  that  is,  sums  of  a  thoutand  tettertii.  It  is  very  import- 
ant to  attend  to  the  phrases  used  in  such  computations. 
The  coin  itself  was  called  lettertiu*,  or  tettertitu  nummut, 
or  simply  itununM.  The  sum  of  a  thousand  sestertii  was 
expressed  by  ml*  tettertii,  or  M.  tettertium,  or  M.  nummi, 
or  M.  nummum  or  nummoftim,  or  M.  tettertii  nummi,  or 
M.  tettertium  nummum.  The  singular  tettertium  is  never 
used  for  a  thousand  sestertii,  but  the  plural  tettertia  is  used 
tot  all  multiples  of  a  thousand  sestertii,  up  to  a  thousand ; 
aometimes  the  word  milha  (thousands)  is  used  instead  of 
tettertia;  sometimes  neither  word  is  expressed ;  and  some- 
timea  nummum  is  added.  Thus  600,000  sestertii,  or  600 
aestertia,  might  be  expressed  by  any  of  the  following 
phrases :  teteenta  tettertia,  teteenta  mtUia,  teteenta  alone, 
or  eeteeiUa  tettertia  nummum.  Sums  of  1000  tettertia 
and  upwards  were  expressed  by  the  numeral  adverbs  with 
the  termination  iet,  which  implies  that  the  number  to 
vhich  it  is  affixed  is  to  be  multiplied  b^  100.  Thus  dedei, 
tmdedet,  duodeeiet,  vicies  tridet,  trieiet,  quinquiet,  stand 
respectively  for,  1000,  1100,  1200,  2000,  3000,  3500  sester- 
tia.  These  forms  are  however  sometimes  varied.  Thus 
Cicero  {in  Verr-,  ii.  I,  39)  uses  quaterdedet  for  1400,  and 
deciet  et  oeHtfgenta  ndlUa  for  1800  sestertia.  When  two 
such  adverbs  come  together,  if  the  larger  is  first,  they  must 
be  added  tc^ther ;  but  if  the  smaller  is  first,  they  must 
be  multiplied.  Thus  we  have  in  a  passage  of  Suetonius 
{Aug.,  101),  milliet  et  quingentiet  for  150,000  sestertia,  and 
immedntely  afterwards  qwUerdeeiei  nriUiet  for  1,400,000 
sestertia.  (In  the  latter  ease,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
reckon  die  termination  ie*  twice  over  in  multiplying;  it  is 
not  1400X100,000,  but  14X1000X100). 

The  aymbol  H8  or  IIS  is  often  used  both  for  tettertii 
and  6ii  tettertia.  It  stands  for  libra  libra  temit  (two 
pounds  and  a  halO-  When  applied  to  tettertii  its  meaning 
is  clear  enough,  since  the  as  was  originally  a  pound  (Kbra) 
of  brass.  When  applied  to  tettertia  it  meant,  according  to 
GroDOvins  iPee.  Vet.,  i.  4,  11),  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
iilrer  which  he  caleulatea  to  hare  been  originally  equal  to 
'  P  C.  No.  1338. 


1000  sestertii,  and  therefore  to  have  represented  that  valii* 
ever  after.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
symbol  H8  stands  for  tettertii  or  tettertia.  When  the 
numeral  is  written  in  cypher,  and  has  a  line  over  it,  it 
stands  for  the  adverb  in  let,  and  the  HS  means  tettertia  .• 
thus,  HS.  (X}()C  is  guadringentiet,  or  forty  thousand  ««*- 
iertia.  Sometimes  the  numeral  is  found  with  the  singular 
of  tettertium,  as  tettertii  deciet,  or  tettertia  dedet  6ro- 
novius  explains  these  forms,  and  also  the  use  of  tettertium 
with  the  adverb  in  iet  (which  he  considers  to  be,  in  this 
case,  an  accusative  singular),  by  understanding  with  them 
the  word  pondut,  a  pound  (of  silver),  according  to  which 
tettertium  in  these  forms  means  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
silver,  or  1000  sestertii.  Hence  if  these  forms  are  used 
with  a  numeral  in  cvpber,  they  mean  the  number  of  tetter- 
tia represented  by  the  adverb  in  iet  of  that  numeral.  Thtu 
tettertia  X\i  deciet  or  1000  tettertia. 

According  to  the  value  given  above  for  the  tettertiut,  the 
tettertium  was  worth  8/.  17*.  \d. 

The  word  tettertiut  is  often  used  indefinitely  for  any 
very  small  sum.  (Hussey  On  the  Antient  Waghtt  and 
Money,  c  x.,  $  1,  3.  6.) 

SESTI'NI,  DOME'NICO,  born  at  Florence  about  1750, 
studied  classical  literature,  and  applied  himself  chiefly  to 
arcbeeology.  About  1774  he  went  to  Sicily,  where  the 
Prince  of  Biscari  retained  him  for  his  librarian  and  keeper 
of  bis  rich  cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Catania.  In  1778 
Sestini  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he  became  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  Count  Ludolfi,  the  Neapolitan  ambassador  at 
the  Porte.  He  made  several  journeys  with  his  pupils 
through  various  provinces  of  the  (5ttoman  empire.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  by  Sir  Robert  Ainslie,  the  English 
ambassador  at  the  Porte,  to  collect  medals  for  him.  Sub- 
sequently he  went  with  Mr.  Sullivan  as  far  as  Bushir,  and 
returned  to  Constantinople  in  1782.  The  published  narra- 
tives of  his  journeys  are : — I,  '  Lettere  scritte  dalla  Sicilia  e 
dalla  Turchia  i  diversi  amici  in  Toscana,' 7  vols.,  I2mo., 
translated  into  French  at  Paris  in  1809;  2,  'Lettere  Ode- 
poriche,'  1 785,  translated  into  French  under  the  title  of 
*  Voyage  dans  la  Grece  Asiatique,  &  la  P£ninsule  de 
Cyzique,  iBrusse  et  i.Nic£e,'  witn  a  Flora  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus, Paris,  1789;  3,  *  Via^gio  da  Costantinopoli  i  Buch- 
arest,' Rome,  1794, ;  4,  '  Viaggio  da  Costantinopoli  &  Bas- 
sora  e  ritorno,'  also  translated  into  French ;  5,  *  Viaggi 
ed  Opuscoli  Diversi,'  8vo.,  Berlin,  1807.  This  work  con- 
tains the  account  of  a  journey  made  by  the  author  in  1781, 
from  Vienna  to  Rukschuk  by  the  Danube,  and  from  thence 
by  Varna  to  Constantinople ;  an  account  of  the  sect  of  the 
Yexidis,  which  was  afterwards  inserted  by  Sylvestre  de 
Saoy,  in  his  '  Description  du  Fachalik  de  Bagdad  ;'  a  trea- 
tise on  the  'murex'  of  the  antients,  &c. ;  6,  Viaggio  Curi- 
oso,  Scientiflco,  Antiquario,  per  la  Valachia,  Transilvania, 
ed  Ungheria  sino  ii  Vienna,'  Florence,  1815;  7,  'Agri- 
colturaProdotti  e  Commercio  della  Sicilia,'  of  which  only  one 
volume  was  published,  at  Florence,  1 777. 

From  Constantinople  Sestini  returned  to  Italy,  where  he 

Cblished  several  of  his  works.  He  sailed  again  for  the 
vant  in  1793,  and  went  to  Salonichi,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Cousinery,  the  French  consul  and  anti- 
quarian; he  thence  returned  to  Tuscany,  and  fnm  Tuscany 
to  Germany.  He  resided  many  vears  at  Berlin,  which  he  left 
after  the  battle  of  Jena.  He  then  repaired  to  Paris,  and  in 
1810  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  be  was  appointed  an- 
tiquarian to  the  grand-duchess  Elise,  Napoleon's  sister. 
After  tbe  restoration  in  1814  he  was  appointed  by  the  grand- 
duke  Ferdinand  honorary  professor  in  the  university  of 
Pisa.  He  i^terwards  repaired  to  Himgary,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time  occupied  in  arranging  the  rich  collection 
of  medals  of  Ck>unt  Wiczay  at  Hederwar,  of  which  Father 
Caronni,  a  Bamabite  and  an  antiquarian,  who  went  over  part 
of  the  same  ground  as  Sestini,  but  was  inferior  to  him  in 
judgment  and  experience,  had  published  an  imperfect  cata- 
logue in  1 8 1 2.  The  present  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Leopold 
II.,  appointed  Sestini  to  the  office  of  royal  antiquarian,  and 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Florence  in  1832,  he 
purchased  his  valuable  library  and  numerous  MSS.,  among 
the  rest  bis  great  work  on  numismatics,  *  Sistema  Numis- 
matico,'  14  vols.  fol. 

Among  the  published  works  of  Sestini  on  his  favourite 
science  of  numismatics,  which  he  illustrated  by  means  of 
geography,  and  vice  vertA,  the  following  deserve  especial 
mention : — 1,  'Classes  eenerales  GreoKraphiae  Numismatics, 
seu  MonatSB  Uibium,  Populorum,  et  Regum,  ordine  geogra 
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phieo  at  ohronologwo  dispoeitse  Becundum  lystema  Eokeli- 
anum,'  4to.,  Leipzig,  1797,  a  work  more  complete  than  tbo§e 
of  Eckel,  Lipsius,  and  Pinkerton.  In  the  first  part  Sestini 
gives  a  serieg  of  medals  of  more  than  a  lOUO  citiei,  and  of 
240  sovereigns;  and  in  the  second  is  a  list  of  cities  to  which 
Goltz  and  Ligorio  have  attributed  apocryphal  medals,  and 
of  many  more  to  which  medals  have  been  erroneously  dis- 
tributed and  misapplied;  2,  'CkinsiderazionisullaConfedera- 
lione  degli  Achei,'  with  plates  of  all  the  medals  of  the  con- 
federate cities;  3,  'Relazione  su  i  Moderni  Falsiflcatori,'  in 
which  he  exposes  the  tricks  of  those  who  coin  medals  which 
they  pass  for  antient;  4.  '  Descriptio  Nummorum  Vete- 
rum  ex  Museis  Ainslie,  Bellini,  Bonducca,  Borgia,  Casoli, 
Coasin6ry,  Gradenigo,  San  Clemente,  von  Schellersheim, 
Verit^'  &C.,  fol.,  Leipzig,  1796  ;  5,  '  Descrizione  degli  Sta- 
teri  Antichi,  iliustrati  culle  Medaglie,' 4to.,  Florence,  1817; 
6,  '  Lettere  Numismatiche,'  9  vols.,  published  at  different 
periods,  and  containing  many  valuable  dissertations,  such 
as  upon  Armenian  coins,  upon  the  tera  of  the  Arsacida, 
upon  a  rare  set  of  medals  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba  IL, 
upon  a  medal  of  Aeropus  IIL,  king  of  Macedonia,  &c. ;  7, 
'  Descrizione  di  alcune  Medaglie  Greche  del  Museo  Fon- 
tana,'  3  vols.  4to.,  Florence.  1822-9;  8,  'Descrizione  di 
alcune  Medaglie  Greche  del  Museo  del  Baronedi  Chaudoir,' 
4to.,  1831 ;  9,  'Catalogus  Nummorum  Veterum  Musei  Ari- 
goniani,  dispositus  secundum  sistema  geographicum,'  fol.: 
10,  'Descrizione  delle  Medtglio  Greche  e  Romane  del  fa 
Benkowitz;'  II,  '  lUustrazione  d'uQ  Vaao  di  Vetro  con 
edifizi  e  leggende ;'  the  vase  was  found  at  Populonia  near 
Piombino;  12,  '  Dissertazione  intorno  al  Virgilio  di  Ap- 
roniano,  codice  piezioso  della  Laurenziana ;'  this  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  MS.  copy  of  Virgil  on  parchment,  which  exists 
in  the  Laurentian  or  Medici  library  at  Florence,  written  by 
a  certain  Aprouianus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Turcius  Rufius 
Asterius  Apronianus,  who  was  consul  a.i>.  494;  14,  'A 
Catalogue,  with  illustrations,  of  the  valuable  Museum  He- 
derwar  in  Hungary,'  in  3  vols. 

Sestini  ranks  among  the  first  numismatists  of  any  age  or 
country.  He  was  in  correspondence  with  the  most  learned 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  was  intimate  with  Eckel,  Neu- 
man.  Cardinal  Borgia,  Cousinery,  and  others ;  and  was  mem- 
ber of  the  academies  of  Paris,  Petersburg,  Munich,  &c. 
{Neerologia  di  Domenico  Settini,  in  the  Antologia  of  Flo- 
rence, July,  1832 .) 

SESTOS  (Snffroc),  the  chief  city  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus,  was  situated  on  the  Hellespont.  In  very  remote 
times  it  was  under  the  same  government  as  Abydos,  which 
was  on  the  opposite  Asiatic  coast.  [Abydos.]  Theopom- 
pus  says  that  Sestos  was  a  small  but  well-fortifled  town, 
which  was  connected  with  the  port  by  a  wall  (vciXoc)  of  two 
hundred  feet,  in  length  apparently ;  and  that,  owing  to  its 
position,  and  the  current  from  the  Propontis,  it  commanded 
the  ohannel.  At  the  close  of  the  great  Persian  war,  some 
Persians  under  Oeobazus  and  Artayctes  took  refuge  in  Ses- 
tos on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  Greeks  towards  the 
Hellespont  The  town  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians,  and 
the  inhabitants,  after  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits 
by  ikmine,  opened  the  gates.  Artayctes,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  city  before  the  surrender,  was  caught  and  cruci- 
fied. The  capture  of  Sestos  (b.c.  479)  terminated  this  great 
campaign,  which  was  signalized  by  the  victories  of  Salamis, 
Plataea,  and  Mycale;  and  with  this  event  the  history  of 
Herodotus  closes.  (Strabo,  p.  591 ;  Herod,  ix.  121 ;  Thu- 
cyd.,  1.  89.) 

SESTRL    [Spezia,] 

SESTRI  DI  LEVANTE.    [Chiatari.] 

SESTRI  DI  PONENTE.    [Genoa.] 

SET-OFF,  in  Law,  is  the  amount  of  the  debt  due  to  a 
defendant  from  a  plaintiff,  which  the  defendant  is  entitled 
to  set  off  in  answer  either  to  the  whole  or  part,  as  the  case 
may  be.  of  the  plaintiff's  demand.  At  common  law,  if  the 
plaintiff  was  indebted  to  the  defendant  in  an  ascertained 
sum  in  respect  of  the  same  transaction  concerning  which 
the  action  was  brought,  the  defendant  was  entitled  to  deduct 
at  the  trial  so  much  from  the  plaintiff's  demand.  But  if 
the  debt  due  from  the  plaintiff  accrued  in  respect  of  another 
transaction,  the  defendant  had  no  such  power ;  and  he  was 
either  compelled  to  bring  an  action  against  the  plaintiff  for 
what  was  due  to  him,  or,  if  be  wished  to  avail  himself  of 
his  cross-demand  without  bringing  another  action,  to  apply 
^er  the  action  had  been  commenced  against  him  to  a  court 
of  equity  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  claims  of  himself 
aad  tne  plaintiff.   To  obviate  the  expense  and  inconvenience 


of  suoh  a  ooune,  it  was  e&aoted  by  S  G«a  II.,  e.  S2,  a.  IS, 
that  'where  there  are  mutual  debts  between  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  or  if  either  party  sue  or  be  sued  as  executor 
or  administrator,  whese  there  are  mutual  debts  between  the 
testator  or  intestate  and  either  party,  one  debt  nay  be  set 
against  the  other ;  and  such  matter  may  be  given  in  evi- 
dence vpon  the  general  issue,  or  pleaded  in  bar,  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  shall  require,  so  as  at  the  time  of  pleading 
the  general  issue,  where  anv  such  debt  of  the  ]^aintifi^  his 
testator  or  intestate,  is  intended  to  be  insisted  on  in  evidence, 
notice  shall  be  given  of  the  particular  sum  or  debt  so  in- 
tended to  be  insisted  on,  and  upon  what  account  it  became 
due ;  or  otherwise  such  matter  shall  not  be  allowed  in  evi- 
dence upon  the  general  issue.'  To  remove  the  doubts  which 
existed  whether  under  this  statute  debts  of  a  different  na- 
ture could  be  set  off  against  each  other,  it  was  afterwards, 
by  the  statute  8  Geo.  U.  o.  24,  s.  4,  enacted  and  declared, 
'  that  by  virtue  of  the  said  clause  mutual  debts  may  be  set 
off  against  each  other,  either  by  being  pleaded  in  bar  oi 
given  in  evidence  on  the  general  issue  in  the  manner  therein 
mentioned,  notwithstanding  that  such  debts  are  deemed  in 
law  to  be  of  a  different  nature ;  unless  in  cases  where  either 
of  the  said  debts  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  a  penalty  con- 
tained in  any  bond  or  specialty ;  and  in  all  cases  where  either 
the  debt  for  which  the  action  has  been  or  shall  be  biougbt, 
or  the  debt  intended  to  be  set  against  the  same  hath  accrued 
or  shall  accrue  by  reason  of  any  such  penalty,  the  debt  in- 
tended to  be  set  off  shall  be  pleaded  in  bar;  in  which  ease 
plea  shall  he  shown  how  much  is  truly  and  justly  due  on 
either  side :  and  in  case  the  plaintiff  snail  recover  in  anj' 
such  action  or  suit,  judgment  shall  be  entered  for  no  more 
than  shall  appear  to  be  truly  and  justly  due  to  him,  after  on* 
debt  being  set  off  against  the  other  as  aforesaid.' 

Upon  these  enactments  is  founded  the  whole  law  on  the 
subject,  and  the  defendant  may  avail  himself  of  his  set  off 
in  actions  of  debt,  covenant,  and  assunpsit  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  money,  provided  the  subject-matter  of  the  set  off 
is  a  liquidated,  that  is,  an  ascertained  sum,  due  and  recovera- 
ble at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and 
might  have  been  the  subject  of  any  one  of  the  kind  of  ac- 
tions above  named.  A  claim  for  damages  not  ascertained 
cannot  be  set  off,  even  althotigh  they  relate  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  action  itself.  For  instance,  in  an  action  for 
goods  delivered,  the  defendant  cannot  set  off  the  loss  which 
be  has  suffered  by  their  non-delivery  at  the  proper  time, 
&c.  There  must  also  be  an  entire  mutuality  between  the 
debt  sued  for  and  the  set  off.  Thus  a  debt  due  from  the 
plaintiff  together  with  other  parties  cannot  be  set  off  against 
a  debt  due  to  the  plaintiff  alone  ;  nor  can  a  debt  due  to  the 
defendant  personally  be  set  off  to  a  demand  against  him  as 
executor,  &o. :  and  the  rule  of  law  is  the  same  for  the  con- 
verse of  these  cases.  It  is  consistent  with  this  rule  that 
when  an  action  is  brought  by  or  against  a  trustee,  a  set  off 
may  be  made  of  money  due  to  or  from  the  party  for  whom 
he  is  trustee. 

A  plea  of  set  off  must  describe  the  debt  intended  to  be 
set  on  with  the  same  certain^  and  ^ticulariU  aa  would 
be  necessary  in  a  declaration,  which  indeed  such  a  plmt  in 
several  respects  much  resembles.  If  for  instance  a  plea  of 
set  off  contains  several  parts  statins  distinct  debts,  these  are 
analogous  to  distinct  counts  in  a  declaration,  and  one  may 
be  sustained  although  the  others  may  not.  The  same  de- 
gree of  certainty  has  been  required  in  a  notice  of  set  off.  Bat 
by  a  general  rule  of  Hilary  term,  4  Will.  IV.,  which  orders 
that '  set  off  and  mutual  credit  must  be  pleaded,'  it  should 
seem  that  notice  of  set  off  is  now  abolished.  (Montagu  am 
Set  Of;  Tidd's  Practice;  Chitty  on  Pleading.) 

By  the  Bankrupt  Act  (6  Gea  IV.,  o.  16,  s.  SO)  it  ia 
enacted  'That  where  there  has  been  mutual  credit  given 
by  the  bankrupt  and  any  other  person,  or  where  there  are 
mutual  debts  between  the  bankrupt  and  any  other  person, 
the  commissioners  shall  state  the  account  between  theas, 
and  one  debt  or  demand  may  be  set  against  another,  not- 
withstanding any  prior  act  of  bankruptcy  committed  by 
such  bankrupt  before  the  credit  given  or  the  debt  contracted 
by  him ;  and  what  shall  appear  due  on  either  side  on  the 
balance  of  such  account,  and  no  more,  shall  be  claimed  or 
paid  on  either  side  respectively,  and  every  debt  or  demand 
hereby  made  provable  against  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt, 
may  also  be  sec  off  in  manner  aforesaid  against  such  estate  * 
provided  that  the  person  claiming  the  benefit  of  such  se 
off  had  not,  when  suoh  credit  was  givM^  notice  of  an  act  o 
bankruptcy  by  such  bankrupt  oommitted.    Various  qoea- 
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tions  livre  arisen  under  this  clause,  with  respect  both  to  the 
words  '  mutual  credit '  and  ' debt  or  demand.'  The  'debt ' 
must  be  an  ascertained  sum  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy. 
If  it  is  a  debt  arining  in  respect  of  some  dealings,  such  as 
consignments,  the  amount  of  vhich  is  not  ascertained  at 
the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  but  is  ascertained  afterwards, 
such  debt  is  not  a  '  debt  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of 
parliament. 

SETA'RIA.  a  genus  of  Grasses  containing  a  few  species 
cultivated  as  corn-grains  in  some  countries.  The  genus  is 
named  from  tela,  a  bristle,  on  account  of  the  bristly  nature 
of  the  involucrum.  The  species  are  found  in  both  the  hot 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  The  genus  nearly  cor^ 
responds  in  character  with  Panicum,  under  which  it  is  some- 
times included,  but  it  is  also  combined  with  Pennisetum. 
It  is  characterised  by  having  the  spikelets  2-flowered,  sup- 
ported by  two  or  more  bristles.  The  lower  valve  is  the 
smallest  The  lower  flower  is  neuter  or  male,  with  the 
valves  of  the  corol  coriaceous  and  indurated,  awnless,  the 
lower  one  embracing  the  other,  petaloid  scales  very  obtuse 
and  subiklcate.  Germen  emarginate.  Seed  included  within 
the  persistent  glumes. 

The  species  are  found  both  in  the  hot  and  temperate  parts 
of  the  world.  Two  are  indigenous  in  England,  5.  verticei- 
lata  and  5.  viridit,  and  called  bristle-grass.  The  first  is 
found  also  in  India  and  America ;  birds  are  partial  to  the 
seed  of  the  latter.  S.  Germaniea  is  cultivated  in  Hungary 
as  food  for  horses,  and  is  preferred  for  this  purpose  to  many 
other  grasses.  S.  italiea  is  cultivated  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  sometimes  called  millet  (.JPanicum  Milia- 
eeum)  and  employed  for  the  same  purposes.  It  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Italian  millet ;  though  it  has, 
no  doubt,  been  introduced  from  Eastern  regions,  perhaps 
from  India,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated  as  one  of  their 
dry  or  small  grains,  and  forms  an  article  of  diet  with  the 
natives.  It  is  called  hora  and  kungnee,  and  is  the  lumak 
of  the  Arabs.  It  requires  an  elevated,  light,  and  tolerably 
dry  soiL  It  is  sown  in  June  and  July,  and  the  harvest 
gathered  in  September;  the  produce  being  about  fifty- fold 
in  a  CkTourable  season.  A  second  crop  may  be  had  from 
the  same  ground,  between  September  and  the  end  of 
January. 

SETON.    [IsiUK.] 

SETTER,  the  name  for  that  variety  of  the  Dog  which 
partakes  of  the  characters  of  the  Foiittir  and  Spaniki., 
Caait  familiarii  Index  of  Caius. 

The  setter  is  leas  liable  to  be  fbot-sore  than  the  pointer ; 
but  is  generally  considered  more  difficult  to  break.  AVhen 
however  a  well-broken  well-bred  setter  is  hunted  frei^uently, 
no  dog  trained  to  the  gun  does  his  work  better  or  is  more 
staunch.  The  breed  originated  in  all  probability  between 
the  lan^  English  spaniel  and  the  Spanish  pointer. 

This  variety  possesses  a  high  degree  of  intelligence,  and 
ia  capable  of  the  strongest  attachment.  Mr.  Bell's  account 
of  a  &vourite  of  this  breed  is  so  interesting  that  we  give  it 
in  bis  own  words : — 

'  By  far  the  most  interesting,  and,  if  I  may  so  employ  the 
term^  amiable  animal  I  have  ever  known,  was  a  bitch  of  this 
kind,  formerly  belonging  to  my  father,  which  be  had  from 
a  puppy,  and  which,  ^though  never  regularly  broke,  was  the 
best  dog  in  the  field  that  he  ever  possessed.  The  very  ex- 
pression of  poor  Juno's  countenance  was  full  of  sensibility 
and  affection.  She  appeared  to  be  always  on  the  watch  to 
evince  her  love  and  gratitude  to  those  who  were  kind  to 
her ;  and  the  instinct  uf  attachment  was  in  her  so  powerful, 
that  it  showed  itself  in  her  conduct  to  other  animals  as  well 
as  to  her  human  flriends.  A  kitten  which  had  been  lately 
taken  from  its  mother  was  sent  to  us,  and,  on  Juno's  ap- 
proach, showed  the  usual  horror  of  the  cat  towards  dogs. 
But  Juno  seemed  determined  to  conquer  the  antipathy, 
and,  by  the  most  winning  and  persevering  kindness  and 
forbearance,  advancing  or  receding  as  she  found  the  way- 
wardness of  her  new  friend's  temper  required,  she  com- 
pletely attached  the  kitten  to  her ;  and  as  sne  had  lately  lost 
her  puppies,  and  still  had  some  milk  left,  I  have  often  seen 
them  lying  together  before  the  fire,  the  kitten  sucking  her 
kind  foster-mother,  who  was  licking  and  caressing  her  as  her 
own  ofbpring-  She  would  also  play  with  great  gentleness 
with  some  tame  rabbits  of  mine,  and  would  entice  them  to 
&mjliarity  by  the  kindness  of  her  manner ;  and  so  fond  was 
the  of  caressing  the  young  of  her  own  species,  that  when  a 
spaniel  bitch  of  my  father's  had  puppies,  of  which  all  ex- 
cepting one  were  desttof  ed,  Juno  would  take  every  oppor- 


tunity to  steal  the  remaining  one  ftom  its  mother's  nest  and 
carry  it  to  her  own,  where  she  would  lick  and  fondle  it  with 
the  greatest  tenderness.  Poor  Busy,  the  mother,  also  a 
good-tempered  creature,  as  soon  as  she  had  discovered  the 
theft,  hastened  of  course  to  bring  back  her  little  one,  which 
was  again  to  be  stolen  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity 
until  at  length  the  two  bitches  killed  the  poor  puppy  be- 
tween them,  as  they  were  endeavouring  each  to  pull  it  from 
the  other ;  and  all  this  with  the  most  perfect,  mutual,  good 
understanding.  Juno  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  an  unspoiled 
pet,  after  her  master  had  shot  to  her  for  fourteen  seasons.' 
ISritith  Quadrupeds.) 

SETTLE.    [YoRKSBiRK.] 

SETTLEMENT.  A  settlement,  in  the  most  general 
sense  of  the  word,  is  a  disposition  of  property  of  any  kind 
made  for  certain  purposes  by  the  owner,  who,  in  relation  to 
such  disposition,  is  called  the  settlor  or  grantor.  A  settle- 
ment in  this  sense  may  be  made  either  by  deed  or  by  will, 
but  the  term  is  most  commonly  applied  to  such  settlements 
only  as  are  made  by  a  deed. 

A  consideration  is  not  necessary  for  the  validity  of  a 
deed  at  law.  Though  a  deed  may  in  many  cases  be  void 
as  against  strangers  for  want  of  consideration,  it  is  valid 
as  between  the  parties.  [Debo.]  Settlements  by  deed 
therefore  may  be  either  made  upon  valuable  or  good  con- 
sideration, or  they  may  be  purely  voluntary. 

The  most  important  species  of  settlements,  to  which  in- 
deed, in  strict  legal  language,  the  term  is  exclusively  applied, 
are  marriage  settlements  ;  and  these  may  be  either  such  as 
are  made  previous  to  and  in  consideration  of  marriage^  or 
subsequent  to  it. 

Settlements  of  property  are  frequently  made  by  will,  with 
reference  to  an  existing  or  future  marriage.  The  forms 
and  provisions  contained  in  such  instruments  are  of  course 
often  very  similar  to  those  in  deeds  made  for  like  purposes. 
But  dispositions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  regarded  in  all  re- 
spects as  wills,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  other 
instruments  of  the  like  nature.    [Will.] 

Settlements  in  consideration  of  marriage  include  not  only 
such  as  are  actually  made  and  executed  before  marriage, 
but  also  such  as  are  executed  after  marriage  in  pursuance 
of  articles  in  writing  drawn  up  and  signed  before  marriage. 

1.  First,  as  to  the  specific  performance  of  articles  and 
agreements  to  settle  property: — 

In  Equity  no  regard  is  paid  to  the  form  of  marriage  arti- 
cles, and  tne  construction  of  them  depends  entirely  upon 
the  intentions  and  obiects  of  the  parties. 

When  the  intended  husband  and  wife  are  both  of  full  age 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  they  are  of  course  competent  to 
enter  into  any  agreement  for  the  settlement  of  their  respeo- 
tive  estates,  and  all  such  agreements  will  be  enforced  in 
Equity ;  but  if  the  parties  are  one  or  both  of  them  minors 
at  the  time,  the  case  is  different. 

When  the  husband  is  adult  and  the  wife  a  minor,  if  the 
subject  be  real  estate  of  the  wife,  the  husband  will  be  bound 
by  the  articles  in  respect  of  his  marital  interest  in  the  lands ; 
that  is,  for  the  estate  which  he  takes  during  the  joint  lives 
of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  as  tenant  by  the  curtesy  if  he 
survive  her  and  there  have  been  issue  of  the  marriage: 
but  the  wife  will  not  be  bound  b^  them ;  and,  if  she  die 
during  infancy  or  after  attaining  majority,  but  without  having 
confirmed  the  settlement  iu  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  law 
for  disposition  of  real  estate  by  married  women,  her  heir  will 
take  the  property  unfettered  by  the  articles.  Again,  if,  in  the 
case  supposed,  the  property  be  personalty  of  the  wife  (which, 
iu  the  absence  of  a  settlement,  would  become  the  property  of 
the  husband),  the  articles  will  be  valid  as  respects  both 
husband  and  wife,  being,  in  effect,  the  settlement  of  the 
husband.  And  this  is  true  also  as  to  chattels  real  and  choset 
in  action  which  become  reducible  into  possession  during 
the  coverture ;  but,  as  to  property  already  settled  to  the 
separate  use  of  the  wife,  ana  ckoges  in  action  which  do  not, 
in  event,  become  reducible  into  possession  during  the  cover- 
ture, the  wife  will  not  be  bound  by  the  articles. 

If  a  male  infant  many  an  adult  female,  he  is  bound  by 
the  articles  entered  into  by  her  for  the  settlement  of  her 
estate,  and  must  execute  them  when  he  comes  of  age,  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  property  *  but  as  to  his  own  estate 
he  will  not  be  bound  by  them. 

When  the  husband  and  wife  are  both  minors  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage,  the  articles  are  absolutely  null  as  respects 
them,  unless  confirmed  after  the  attainment  of  majority. 
In  such  a  case  a  confirmation  of  the  articles  by  the  nife 
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muit  ba  express,  and  made  in  the  same  maimer  at  anjr 
otfaer  alienation  of  property  by  a  married  woman ;  but  con- 
firmation on  the  part  of  the  husband  will  often  be  implied 
fiom  circumstances,  such  as  the  acceptance  by  him  of  any 
property  under  the  articles. 

It  hais  sometimes  been  thought  that  the  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
might  give  effect  to  settlements  of  their  property  by  infants, 
which  would  not  have  been  otherwise  binding ;  but  it  may 
now  be  considered  as  settled  that  there  is  no  mundation  for 
such  a  doctrine. 

Marriage  is  regarded  by  the  law  as  a  valuable  oonsidera> 
tion,  and  will  support  a  covenant  entered  into  by  a  third 
party  to  settle  property  upon  the  husband  and  wife  and  tbeir 
issue,  whether  the  settlor  be  one  under  a  natural  obligation 
to  make  a  provision,  as  in  the  case  of  a  parent,  or  merely  a 
stranger ;  and  such  a  covenant  will  be  enforced  not  only 
against  the  settlor  himself,  but  against  his  heir,  devisee,  or 
personal  representative. 

Settlements  made  after  marriage,  when  no  valuable  con- 
sideration, that  is  to  say,  no  consideration  in  money  or 
property,  is  given  for  them,  are  generally  called,  in  contra- 
distinction to  those  made  upon  marriage,  voluntary  settle- 
ments, and  the  persons  who  take  under  them  are  called 
volunteers;  though,  as  such  settlements  may  have  good 
considerations  to  support  them,  the  application  of  the  term 
is  not  always  strictly  accurate.  By  a  good  consideration,  as 
distinguished  from  a  valuable  one,  is  here  meant  that  love 
and  affection  which  is  naturally  supposed  to  subsist  between 
near  rcations,  such  as  parents  and  children,  brothers  and 
sisters,  uncles  and  nephews  or  nieces. 

Speciflc  performance  of  voluntary  covenants  to  settle 
property  will  be  enforced  in  Equity  only  in  fiivour  of  those 
persons  for  whom  the  covenantor  is  under  a  natural  and 
moral  obligation  to  provide,  that  is  to  say,  in  favour  of  his 
wife  or  children,  but  not  in  favour  of  any  other  class  of 
volunteers.  If  however  any  valuable  consideration  has  really 
been  given  either  by  the  person  who,  by  himself  or  his  re- 
presentative, claims  execution  of  the  articles,  or  by  a  third 
person,  in  favour  of  the  object  of  the  limitation,  speciflc 
performance  will  be  decreed,  and  no  objection  can  be  made 
on  account  of  want  of  relationship  between  the  parties: 
and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  fact  of  a  considera- 
tion being  given  can  be  inferred  from  tho  circumstances. 
Though  a  person  whose  claim  is  not  supported  by  a  good 
or  valuable  consideration  cannot  himself  compel  the  execu- 
tion of  articles  in  his  fiivour,  be  may  yet  have  the  benefit  of 
a  suit  instituted  by  another,  for  in  decreeing  specific  per- 
formance the  court  executes  the  entire  articles,  though  they 
may  embrace  limitations  to  persons  in  whose  favour  it 
would  not  have  originally  interfered. 

3.  Next,  as  to  the  validity  of  marriage-settlements  against 
creditors  and  purchasers. 

Marriage  being  a  valuable  consideration,  the  circumstance 
of  the  settlor  being  indebted,  or  even  insolvent,  at  the  time 
of  the  execution  of  the  settlement,  can  have  no  effect  on  its 
validity,  even  though  the  persons  who  have  the  benefit  of  the 
settlement  should  have  full  notice  of  such  insolvency.  A 
conveyance  or  assignment  of  property  in  consideration  of 
marriage  stands  on  the  same  ground  with  a  sale  for  money, 
which  is  not  affected  by  tbe  insolvency  of  the  vendor.  If 
however  the  settlor  be  a  trader,  and  a  fiat  in  bankruptcy 
has  issued  against  him  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  settle- 
ment upon  which  he  is  afterwards  duly  found  a  bankrupt, 
such  settlement,  like  all  other  conveyances  of  the  bankrupt 
under  the  same  circumstances,  will  be  void ;  and  it  would 
seem  that  a  settlement  must  in  all  cases  be  void  as  respects 
the  wife,  if  she  had  notice  of  a  prior  act  of  bankruptcy,  and 
a  fiat  issues  within  twelve  calendar  months  after  such  act  of 
bankruptcy.  (2  &  3  Vic,  c.  29,  and  2  8e  3  Vic,  c.  U,  s.  13.) 

The  marriage  consideration-does  not  extend  or  give  the 
character  of  purchasers  to  all  persons  in  whose  favour 
limitations  may  have  been  introduced  into  tbe  settlement 
In  relation  to  any  other  persons  than  the  husband  and 
wife  and  the  issue,  the  settlement  is,  it  seems,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  voluntary,  and  subject  therefore  to  the  rules 
applicable  to  voluntary  gifts  ana  covenants. 

Settlements  made  after  marriage,  it  is  obvious,  can  derive 
ao  support  from  the  consideration  of  marriage,  and  their 
validity  or  invalidity  must  therefore  depend  upon  other 
circumstances. 

A  postnuptial  settlement  by  the  husband,  of  any  species 
of  property  made  in  consequence  of  a  valuable  consideration 


moring  eitner  from  the  wife  herself,  who  gives  np  an  intered 
that  she  possesses  in  property  over  which  she  baa  a  disposing 
power,  or  from  her  relations  or  firiends,  is  good  against  aU 
persons  whatsoever,  if  the  consideration  be  not  ao  inadequate 
as  to  raise  the  presumption  of  fraud.  And'even  in  case  of  in- 
adequate consideration,  the  settlement,  it  seems,  will  be 
good  to  the  amount  of  the  consideration.  It  is  sufficient  if 
the  consideration,  though  not  paid,  is  properly  secured. 
Contemporaneous  settlements  wifi  in  general  be  presumed 
to  have  been  made  in  considpration  of  each  other ;  and  it 
seems  that  parole  evidence  of  consideration  is  admissible, 
though  none  appear  upon  the  instrument  itse1£ 

The  statute  1 3  Eliz.,  c  5,  enacts  that  ■  all  conveyances, 
&c.  of  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and  chattels,  made  of 
malice,  fraud,  covin,  collusion,  or  guile,  for  tbe  intent  or 
purpose  of  delaying  or  defrauding  creditors  and  others  of 
their  just  and  lawful  actjons,  suits,  debts,  &c.,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  (only  as  against  those  persons,  their 
heirs,  successors,  executors,  &c.)  to  be  clearly  and  utterly 
void,  frustrate,  and  of  none  effect ;  any  pretence,  colour, 
feigned  consideration,  expressing  of  use,  or  any  other  matter 
or  thing  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.'  But  the  act  is 
expressed  not  to  extend  to  any  interest  or  estate  made,  con- 
veyed, or  assured,  upon  good  contideration  and  bnna  fide,  to 
any  person  or  persons  '  not  having  at  the  time  of  any  such 
conveyance  or  assurance  to  them  made  any  manner  of 
notice  or  knowledge  of  such  covin,  fraud,  or  collusion  as  is 
afore  said.'  Upon  this  statute  it  has  been  determined,  (1) 
That  if  the  settlor  be  not  indebted  at  the  time,  the  settle- 
ment, even  though  entirely  voluntary,  is  good  against 
subsequent  creditors;  (2)  That  the  mere  existence  of 
debts  at  the  date  of  the  settlement  will  not  invalidate 
it  if  tbe  settlor  be  solvent ;  that  is,  if  he  be  possessed  of 

Sroperty  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  his  debts  indepen- 
ent  of  the  '  property  so  aliened ;  (3)  That  a  settlement 
which  might  have  been  invalidated  in  the  hands  of  the 
donee  will  be  good  against  the  creditors  of  the  donor  in  the 
hands  of  a  purchaser  from  the  donee  for  valuable  considera- 
tion without  notice. 

Voluntary  obligations  not  affecting  particular  property, 
such  as  bonds,  though  the  grantor  shoula  have  been  solvent 
at  the  time  of  making  them,  will  not,  it  seems,  entitle  th« 
grantee  to  come  in  part  jxutu  with  creditors  for  value,  who 
will  always  be  preferred ;  but  the  cancellation  or  release  of 
a  voluntary  obligation,  if  untainted  by  fraud,  may  form  a 
valuable  consideration  for  the  conveyance  of  property  or  for 
a  substituted  engagement. 

By  the  27  Eliz.,  «.  4,  all  conveyances,  &c.  of  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  are  declared  void  when  made  with 
intent  to  defraud  subsequent  purchasers  for  money  or  other 
good  consideration ;  '  any  pretence,  colour,  feigned  con- 
sideration, or  expressing  of  any  use  or  uses,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.'  There  is  a  saving  of  all  conveyances 
made  upon  good  contideration  and  bonSfide.  It  also  makes 
void,  as  against  the  same  persons,  all  conveyances  *  with 
any  clause,  provision,  article,  or  condition  of  revocation,  de- 
termination, or  alteration  at  (the  grantor's)  will  or  pleasure,* 
whether  such  clause  extend  to  the  whole  interest  conveyed, 
or  only  partially  affect  it ;  but  then  follows  a  proviso  '  that 
no  lawful  mortgage  made  bonS  fide  and  without  fhiud  or 
covin,  upon  good  consideration,  shall  be  impeached  or  im- 
paired by  force  of  this  act.'  This  statute  has  been  con- 
strued to  extend  to  all  voluntary  conveyances,  though  not  in 
fact  made  with  intent  to  defraud,  and  though  tbe  pur- 
chaser had  notice  of  the  prior  conveyance.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  though  probably  not  intended  by  the  framers  of 
the  act,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  irrevocable  free 
gift  of  lands  or  tenements.  As  to  what  is  a  voluntary  set- 
tlement, and  what  is  a  good  consideration  to,  sustain  a  set- 
tlement against  a  subsequent  purchaser  under  this  act,  seo 
Sujden,  On  Vendors  and  Purduuert,  voL  ii.,  p.  161,  et  teq. 

The  statute  27  Eliz.,  c.  4,  does  not  apply  to  personal 
estate.  It  has  been  determined  on  this  act,  by  analogy  lo 
the  determination  on  the  last-mentioned  act  as  to  cre- 
ditors, that  a  purchaser  ftom  a  voluntary  grantee  will  be 
preferred  to  a  subsequent  purchaser  from  tbe  grantor.  The 
good  consideration  mentioned  in  this  and  the  preceding 
statute  must  be  a  valuable  consideration  (that  is  to  say), 
either  a  property  or  marriage  consideration.  Tbe  considera- 
tion of  blood  has  no  application  to  either  of  these  statutes, 
and  therefore  a  conveyance  made  in  consideration  of 
'natural  love  and  affection,'  as  in  the  case  of  a  poet- 
nuptial  settlement   upon   a  wife   and  children,   is   oon- 
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■idered,  for  the  ^nrposes  of  these  Btatutes,  m  Toluntary. 
It  has  been  decided  however  that  a  hhsband,  having 
made  a  volnntary  settlement  on  his  wife  and  children, 
baa  no  equity  to  compel  specific  performance  of  his  contract 
with  a  subsequent  purchaser;  but  he  can  sell  the  property 
which  he  has  so  settled,  and  the  purchaser  will  have  a  good 
title,  and  can  enforce  performance  of  the  contract  for  sale, 
if  the  husband  should  refuse  to  convey  the  property. 

By  Stat.  21  Jac.  L,  c.  19,  all  voluntary  settlements  of 
traders  were  invalidated  by  their  bankruptcy,  though  they 
might  have  been  solvent  at  the  time  of  making  them ;  but 
the  Stat.  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  16,  s.  73,  has  placed  the  settlements 
of  traders  on  the  same  footing  with  voluntary  alienations  in 
general. 

Ftoperty  cannot  be  settled  so  that  the  interest  taken  by 
any  person  under  the  settlement  shall  be  unaffected  by  his 
bankruptcy ;  but  it  may  be  given  to  a  man  until  he  shall 
become  bankrupt,  provided  there  is  a  gift  over  of  the  pro- 
perty on  that  event.  In  the  same  manner  the  property 
coming  from  the  wife  may  be  settled  on  the  husband  so  as 
to  be  dented  on  his  bankruptcy.  But  when  the  property 
is  the  husband's  own,  it  has  heeu  determined  that,  thougn  the 
claims  of  the  husband's  creditors  might  have  been  defeated 
by  a  trust  of  the  whole  for  the  separate  use  of  the  wife,  a 
limitation  of  the  property  to  the  nusband  until  his  bank- 
ruptcy, with  a  giR  over  in  that  event  to  the  wife  or  any 
other  person,  is  void.  Upon  the  same  principle,  a  bond  or 
other  obligation  given  by  the  husband  upon  his  marriage, 
conditional  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to  trustees 
for  bis  wife  and  children  in  the  event  of  his  bankruptcy,  is 
void  as  against  his  creditors  who  claim  under  the  flat,  if  he 
has  received  no  portion  with  his  wife ;  but  if  he  has  received 
a  portion  with  her,  the  obligation,  being  considered  so  far  as 
a  settlement  of  the  wife's  property,  will  be  good  against  the 
creditors  to  the  extent  of  it. 

3.  As  to  secret  settlements  and  agreements  in  ftaud  of 
the  marriage  contract. 

Secret  settlements  of  her  property  made  by  the  wife 
pending  the  treaty  for  marriage,  without  the  privity  of  the 
nusband,  are  void  as  against  him,  if  made  in  derogation  of 
his  marital  rights;  and  this,  it  seems,  is  equally  true,  whe- 
ther the  husband  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  property 
before  the  marriage  or  not.  The  rule  applies  to  every 
species  of  gratuitous  incumbrance  created  by  the  wife  upon 
herproperty  under  such  circumstances. 

The  courts  of  equity,  upon  the  general  principles  on 
which  they  act  in  cases  of  fraud,  wm  set  aside  all  secret 
covenants  or  agreements  entered  into  contrary  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  marriage  treaty,  and  not  with  the  privity  of  all 
the  parties  to  the  settlement  Relief  in  such  cases  will  not 
be  refused  even  to  a  person  who  was  a  party  to  the  fraudu- 
lent transaction  of  which  he  complains. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  if  a  creditor  or  holder  of  any 
security  or  charge  on  the  estate  of  one  who  is  engaged  in  a 
treaty  of  marriage,  misrepresent  the  amount  of  his  debt  or 
incumbrance  to  any  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  marriage,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  he  will  be  bound  by  such  misrepresentation.  Money 
which  has  been  lent  to  a  woman  for  the  purpose  of  being 
represented  as  her  own,  cannot,  after  the  marriage,  be 
claimed  as  a  debt  from  the  husband. 

4.  Settlements  of  real  property  usually  consist  of  limita- 
tions of  an  estate  or  estates  for  life  to  one  or  more  persons 
i.«.  (where  the  settlement  is  made  on  marriage),  to  one  or 
both  parents  and  the  survivor  of  them,  with  remainders  over 
to  their  children.  'When  such  settlements  are  made  previous 
to  the  marriage,  and  the  children  are  of  course  unborn,  the 
remainders  to  them  are  contingent,  and  the  tenants  for  life 
would  therefore  have  it  in  their  power  to  destroy  such  re- 
mainders. [Rkmaindbr.]  It  has  accordingly  become  the 
nniversal  practice  to  insert,  after  the  limitations  of  life 
estates  to  tiie  parents,  a  limitation  to  trustees  to  preserve 
contingent  remainders,  followed  by  remainders  to  the  first 
and  other  sons  of  the  marriage  severally  in  tail,  with  re- 
mainders over.  This  is  what  is  called  a  limitation  in  strict 
settlement.  By  this  method  the  estate  is  rendered  inaliena- 
ble till  the  eldest  son  of  the  marriage  attains  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  when  he  can  join  with  his  father  in  barring  his 
own  estate  tail  and  all  the  remainders  over,  whereby  a  new 
estate  in  tee  simple  is  acquired,  and  the  property  may  be 
settled  again.  [PKiMOGSNiTTniE ;  Rkmaindbr.]  This  was 
formerly  eifected  by  means  of  a  common  recovery  [Rsco- 
T>XT^  but  it  is  now  effected  by  a  deed  executed  under  the 


provisions  of  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c  74.  By  this  aet  fines  and 
recoveries  are  abolished,  and  the  objects  of  these  old  modes 
of  assurance  are  now  obtained  by  a  deed  which  miut  be 
enrolled  in  Chancery  within  six  months  after  its  execuUoik 
As,  before  this  act,  a  tenant  in  tail  expectant  on  a  portieular 
estate  of  freehold  could  only  have  barred  his  own  issue  bjr 
a  fine  [Fine],  unless  he  could  obtain  the  ooneurrenoe  of  the 
owner  of  the  particular  estate  in  suffering  a  recovery,  so^ 
under  the  new  act,  his  power  is  equally  limited,  unless  be 
can  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  owner  of  the  first  ex- 
isting  estate  under  the  settlement  (whether  it  be  for  life  or 
lives,  or  any  greater  estate,  not  being  an  estate  for  years) 
prior  to  the  estate  tail,  who  is  callea  the  protector  of  the 
settlement.  The  act  contains  several  provisions  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  who  shall  be  protector  in  the  cases 
of  joint  ownership,  coverture,  and  the  existence  of  estates 
for  years  or  in  dower ;  and  it  provides  for  the  cases  where 
the  protector  is  a  lunatic,  or  convicted  of  treason  or  felony. 
The  act  also  gives  the  settlor  power  to  appoint  by  the  deed 
a  protector  of  the  settlement,  in  lieu  of  the  person  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  protector.  The  consent  of  the  pro- 
tector must  be  given  either  by  the  deed  of  assurance  or  by 
a  separate  deed,  which  must  be  enrolled  ita  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  assurance  itself.  The  same  act  repeals  (except 
as  to  settlements  made  before  the  28th  of  August,  1833) 
the  statute  of  11  Hen.  VII.,  c.  20,  whereby  women  who 
were  seised  of  estates  tail  of  the  gift  of  their  uusbands  (ex 
provitione  viri)  were  prohibited  from  alienating  them. 

The  estates  limited  in  settlements  of  real  property  may 
be  either  legal  or  equitable.    [Uses.] 

When  charges  are  intended  to  be  created  upon  real 
estate,  as  for  jointures  or  portions  for  children,  it  is  usual  to 
limit  terms  of  years  out  of  the  estate  to  trustees  for  securing 
payment  of  the  charges  by  perception  of  the  rents  and  pro- 
fits, or  by  sale  or  mortgage  of  the  estate  for  the  period  so 
limited.  These  terms  are  inserted  at  proper  places  in  the 
settlement,  according  to  their  objects,  among  the  other 
limitations ;  and  such  limitations  as  are  subsequent  to  these 
terms  of  years  in  the  order  of  arrangement,  are  also  made 
subject  to  them  in  point  of  legal  and  equitable  interest.  It 
is  usual  to  provide  that  the  terms  shall  cease  when  their 
objects  are  accotnplished  or  become  unnecessary  or  inc*- 
pable  of  taking  efiect 

Estates  fbr  lives  and  terms  for  years  are  incapable  of 
being  entailed ;  but  they,  as  well  as  personal  property  of  any 
kind,  may  be  settled  in  trust  as  effectually,  and  so  as  to  be 
inalienable  for  as  lone  a  time  as  estates  of  inheritance.  The 
property  in  such  settlements  is  usuallv  assigned  to  trustees 
in  trust  for  the  husband,  or  for  the  husband  and  wife  for 
his  or  their  life  or  lives  and  the  life  of  the  survivor ;  and 
then  in  trust  for  the  first  and  other  sons  severally,  and  the 
heirs  of  their  bodies.  This  limitation  vests  the  absolute 
interest  in  the  eldest  son,  who  will  be  entitled  to  dispose  of 
the  property  upon  hi*  attaining  the  age  of  twentv-one ;  but 
in  orler  to  provide  for  the  event  of  the  eldest  son  dying  under 
age  and  without  issue,  in  which  case  his  interest  would 
otherwise  vest  in  his  father,  if  alive,  as  his  heir  or  next  of 
kin,  it  is  usual  to  introduce  a  proviso  that  the  property  shall 
not  vest  absolutely  in  any  son  dying  under  tne  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  without  issue ;  and  it  has  been  de- 
termined, that,  in  construing  settlements  of  both  real  and 
personal  property,  when  the  real  estates  are  limited  in  strict 
settlement,  and  the  personal  property,  according  to  a  form 
frequently  adopted,  upon  and  for  the  same  trusts,  estates, 
and  purposes  as  the  freeholds,  as  far  as  the  law  will  permit, 
a  proviso  of  the  kind  above  mentioned  is  to  be  understood. 

There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  life  estates 
which  may  be  limited  in  settlements  to  take  effiact  in  suc- 
cession, provided  the  persons  be  all  in  existence  at  the  date 
of  the  settlement;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  this  amounts  to  no 
more  than  an  estate  for  the  life  of  the  survivor. 

Thus  it  appears  that  real  or  personal  property  may  be 
settled  so  as  to  be  inalienable  for  a  life  or  any  numbw  of 
lives  in  being,  and  twenty-one  years  after.  To  this  must 
be  added  a  period  of  nine  months,  which  is  allowed  for  the 
birth  of  a  posthumous  child  in  cases  where  gestation  exists. 
As  the  period  of  twenty-one  years  was  no  doubt  adopted 
originally  with  reference  to  the  term  of  minority,  which 
must  elapse  before  an  estate  tail  could  be  barred,  it 
was  formerly  thought  that  this  period  could  not  at  all 
events  be  added  to  an  executory  trust ;  but  it  is  now  settled 
otherwise.  All  restraints  on  alienation  beyond  the  above- 
mentioned  limits  are  void,  as  tending  to  what  is  called  in 
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law  a  perpetuity;  and  all  the  ittbaequent  limitations,  if  con- 
tingent, are  also  Toid.  The  game  rules  are  applicable- to 
executory  devises,  and  springing  and  shifting  uses  [Wills  ; 
UsKs];  but  not  to  remainders  limited  to  take  effect  after 
estates  tail,  which  are  not  sulneet  to  any  restriction ;  because, 
at  such  limitations  may  be  defeated  at  any  time  by  barring 
the  estates  tail,  they  can  have  no  tendency  to  a  perpetuity. 

The  forms  of  settlements  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
objects  and  intentions  of  the  parties,  and  the  construction 
of  the  articles  upon  which  they  are  founded.  The  principle 
upon  whidi  a  Court  of  Equity  acts  in  executing  marriage 
articles,  is  to  look  rather  to  the  intentions  of  the  parties  as 
deducible  from  the  circumstances,  than  to  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  employed  by  them.  Thus,  when  the  wor£ 
used  in  articles  concerninK  the  settlement  of  real  estate  are 
such  as  would  give  the  ftther  an  estate  tail,  and  thereby 
enable  him  to  defeat  the  settlement,  the  court  will  in  general 
direct  limitations  in  strict  settlement  to  be  executed,  under 
which  the  father  will  take  a  life  estate  only.  Upon  the 
same  principle,  even  though  a  deed  of  settlement  has  ac- 
tually been  executed  after  marriage,  if  it  appear  to  be  in 
any  respect  inconsistent  with  the  letted  or  spirit  of  the  ante* 
nuptial  articles,  the  court  will  rectify  it. 

Questions  frequently  arise  as  to  what  powers,  covenants, 
and  provisos  are  to  be  introduced  into  marriage  settlements 
made  in  pursuance  of  executory  trusts,  whether  created  by 
articles,  wills,  or  other  instruments.  The  determination  of 
these  depends  entirely  upon  the  rules  of  construction  as  ap- 
plied to  each  particular  case. 

Of  the  powers  usually  introduced  into  settlements  of  real 
estate,  the  most  important  are— powers  of  jointuring  and 
raising  portions ;  powers  of  leasing  and  management ;  and 
powers  of  sale  and  exchange. 

Where  the  wife,  upon  whose  marriage  the  settlement  is 
made,  does  not  take  a  life  interest  in  the  estate  in  the  event 
of  surviving  her  husband,  provision  is  usually  made  for  her 
by  way  of  jointure  in  bar  of  dower.  [Jointtikb  ;  Dowbr.] 
In  addition  to  this,  powers  are  frequently  introduced  lo  en- 
able the  husband,  in  case  of  his  surviving  his  wife,  and 
marrying  again,  and  sometimes  also  the  other  tenants  for  life 
under  the  settlement,  to  make  provision  for  their  widows. 
by  way  of  jointure,  which  the  nature  of  their  estate  would 
not  have  otherwise  entitled  them  to  do.  Powers  of  join- 
turing, and  powers  for  charging  the  estate  with  portions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  younger  children  of  the  then  existing  or 
a  future  marriage,  will  not,  it  seems,  be  inserted  in  settle- 
ments executed  under  the  direction  of  a  Court  of  Equity, 
without  clear  authority  for  them  in  the  articles ;  for  without 
such  authority  the  court  can  have  no  data  by  which  to  re- 
gulate the  quantum  of  interest  to  be  taken  by  the  donees. 

Powers  of  leasing  for  the  usual  term  of  twenty-one  years 
are  essential  to  the  management  of  an  estate,  and  will  be 
considered  as  authorised  by  the  use  of  the  most  general  ex- 
pressions in  the  articles;  or  perhaps  introduced  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  but  a  power  to  grant  building  lease*  will  not,  it 
seems,  be  implied  without  express  authority. 

Powers  of  sale  and  exchange  are  also  considered  as  usual 
powers  in  a  settlement,  and  will  be  authorised  by  the  use 
of  very  slight  expressions  in  the  articles. 

In  settlements  of  personalty,  where  the  property  is  as- 
signed to  trustees,  they  are  empowered  to  invest  and  lay 
out  the  funds,  and  also  to  vary  the  securities  from  time  to 
time.  After  the  declaration  of  trusts  for  the  husband  and 
wife  and  children,  such  settlemenu  usually  contain  powers 
of  providing  for  the  maintenance,  advancement,  and  educa- 
tion of  the  children  who  are  or  may  become  entitled  to 
shares  in  the  funds  under  the  preceding  trusts.* 

Settlements  both  of  real  and  personal  estate  usually  con- 
elnde  with  what  are  called  trustee  clauses,  that  is  to  say, 
clauses  which  enable  the  trustees  to  give  effectual  receipts ; 
to  provide  for  the  appointment,  when  needful,  of  new  trustees ; 
for  the  indemnity  of  the  trustees  against  involuntary  losses ; 
and  fbr  the  payment  of  their  expenses. 

Marriage  settlements  sometimes  contain  covenants  tu 
settle  particular  lands ;  covenants  to  settle,  or  to  purchase  and 
settle  lands  of  a  certain  value,  or  future  real  estate ;  cove- 
nant* to  settle  present  or  future  personalty  ■  and  covenants 
by  parents,  on  tne  tnarriage  of  one  of  their  cnildreH,  to  leave 
to  that  child  an  equal  or  some  porportionate  share  with  the 
twt 

The  covenant  to  settle  particular  lands  of  course  binds 
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heirs,  devisees,  ^nd  all  into  whose  hands  the  lands  come, 
except  a  purchaser  for  valuable  consideration  without  no- 
tice ;  and,  in  case  of  the  lands  being  so  alienated,  satisfac- 
tion may  be  claimed  out  of  the  general  assets  of  the  cove- 
nantor. 

Questions  fiwquently  arise  upon  covenants  to  settle,  or  to 
purchase  and  settle  lands  of  a  particular  value,  as  to  what 
amounts  to  performance.  On  this  point  the  following  posi- 
tions appear  to  be  established : — J,  Where  the  covenantor 
has  no  lands  at  the  time,  any  purchase  he  may  afterwards 
make  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  covenant ;  2,  It  seems,  though  there  are  conflicting  au- 
thorities upon  the  point,  that  if  the  covenant  be  to  tettle, 
and  the  covenantor,  having  at  the  time  lands  adequate  to 
the  performance  of  the  covenant,  die  without  making  any 
purchase,  the  lands  which  he  had  at  the  time  will  be  bound 
to  the  extent  of  the  covenant ;  3,  Where  the  covenant  i*  to 
purchase  and  settle,  it  seems  that  no  lands  of  which  the 
covenantor  is  seised  at  the  time  will  be  affected,  but  all 
after-purchased  lands  will  be  affected  to  the  extent  of  the 
covenant. 

Covenants  to  settle  future  real  estate  of  which  the  hus- 
band shall  become  seised  during  the  marriage,  or  during 
his  life,  do  not  affect  lands  of  which  the  covenantor  is  then 
seised,  but  extend  to  all  after-acquired  lands,  even  to  such 
as  come  to  the  husband  under  the  provisions  of  the  deed  of 
settlement. 

Covenants  to  settle  present  or  future  personalty  are  con- 
sidered a*  applying  to  capital  only,  not  to  income.  If  real 
estate  should  nave  been  purchased  with  the  personalty  sub- 
ject to  such  a  covenant,  the  land  is  not  bound  in  speeU  by 
the  covenant,  but  is  charged  with  the  money  invested  in 
the  purchase. 

Covenant*  to  leave  one  child  an  equal  or  proportionate 
share  with  the  rest,  attach  only  upon  that  portion  of  the 
settlor's  property  which  may  remain  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  parent  may  therefore  make  an  absolute  gift  of  any  part 
of  his  property  in  his  lifetime  to  another  child  without  com- 
mitting any  breach  of  his  covenant;  but  a  gift  reserving 
any  interest  to  himself  is  a  breach  of  it.  The  benefit  of  such 
a  covenant  is  confined  to  children  living  at  the  death  of  the 
parent. 

S.  Marriage  is  not  an  absolute  gift  to  the  husband  of  the 
wife's  personal  estate,  but  only  entitles  him  to  so  much  of  it 
as  he  may  have  reduced  into  possession,  assigned  or  released 
during  his  lifetime.  Accordingly,  questions  frequently  arise 
upon  settlements  as  to  the  title  of  the  husband,  under  them,  to 
the  whole  of  his  wife's  fortune.  Upon  this  point  the  following 
propositions  appear  to  be  established  : — 1,  The  antenuptial 
settlement  of  properly  made  by  the  husband  upon  the  wife, 
in  consideration  of  her  fortune,  entitles  him  only  to  her 
then,  and  not  to  the  future  personal  property ;  2,  That  if  a 
part  only  of  her  fortune  appears  to  have  been  stipulated  for, 
the  residue  of  what  she  then  has,  or  what  may  afterwards 
accrue  to  her,  will  not  belong  to  the  husband ;  3,  That  when 
it  appears  from  the  settlement,  either  expressly  or  by  im- 
plication, that  the  agreement  was  for  the  whole  of  the  wife's 
present  and  future  personal  estate,  the  husband,  or  his  per- 
sonal representative  (in  case  of  his  predeceasing  bis  wife), 
will  be  entitled  to  claim  the  whole  under  the  contract. 

When  the  husband  has  not  entitled  himself  by  contract 
to  the  chases  in  action  of  the  wife,  there  is  no  bar  to  his 
getting  possession  of  such  of  them  as  are  recoverable  at 
law ;  but  if  he  require  the  assistance  of  a  Court  of  Equity 
for  the  recovery  of  them,  and  Ijie  wife  does  not  consent  to 
his  obtaining  the  whole,  that  court  will  not  lend  it*  aid, 
except  upon  the  terms  of  the  husband's  making  a  provision 
for  the  wife  and  her  children,  by  way  of  settleident,  out  of  the 
fund.  Most  frequently  one  half  of  the  fund  is  directed  to  be 
settled,  but  the  proportion  given  in  each  case  depends  upon 
the  circumstances,  though  it  never  amounts  to  the  whole. 
The  rules  of  the  Court  of  Equity  in  directing  settlements 
out  of  the  wife's  equitable  chases  in  action  are  the  same, 
whether  the  application  to  it  is  made  by  the  husband  him- 
self or  by  his  creditors.  Settlements  out  of  the  wife's  equi- 
table chases  in  action,  when  made  by  the  husband,  are  no 
less  valid  against  his  creditors  than  when  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  court ;  and  even  a  settlement  by  him  of  the 
entire  fund,  which  the  court  would  not  have  directed,  has 
in  some  cases  been  held  valid  against  his  creditors ;  though 
the  decisions  in  those  cases  seem  hardly  consistent  with  the 
law  as  laid  down  under  the  13  Elix.,  c.  S. 
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SETTLEMENT.  [Poor  Law*.] 
SETTLEMENT.  ACTS  OF.  [feBOaoB  L] 
SBTUBAL,  or  ST.  IJBBS,  a  sea-port  town  of  Portugal. 
in  the  province  of  Extremadura,  is  situated  in  a  bay  of  the 
Atlantic,  at  the  mouih  of  the  river  Sandao,  with  an  excel- 
lent harbour  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  any  buidan.  It 
is  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Lisbon.  The  town  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  and  on  the  site  of  the 
antient  Cedobriga,  which  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Moors. 
The  environs  abound  in  eom,  wine,  and  oil.  and  above  all 
in  salt,  of  which  last  article  a  large  quantity  is  annually 
exported.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  tolerably  clean, 
and  the  town  is  defended  by  eleven  bastions,  and  several 
outworks,  besides  a  very  strong  citadel  called  San  Felipe, 
and  a  fort,  the  Outao.  which  serves  as  a  lifjhthouse,  and 
defends  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Setubal  contains  five 
parish  churches,  several  convents,  now  shut  up,  and  one 
hospital.  It  had  once  an  academy  for  tbe  study  of  mathe- 
matics, called  '  A  Academja  problematica.'  founded  by  John 
V.     The  population  is  estimated  at  about  1 8,000.       «> 

SEVAJEE.  surnamed  Bosla,  the  founder  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  power  in  India,  was  bom  in  May,  1627,  at  Poonah,  the 
jaghetr,  or  fief,  of  which  was  held  by  his  father  Shahjee, 
under  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur,  and,  after  its  disso- 
lution, from  the  Beejapoor  monarchy.  His  restless  and 
ambitious  character  appears  to  have  developed  itself  at  a 
very  early  age,  as  in  1647  he  had  supplantea  his  father  at 
Poonah.  and  in  the  following  year  possessed  himself  of  all 
tbe  Northern  Concan.  The  Beejapoor  government  was 
then  fully  occupied  in  guarding  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  Delhi  Moguls :  and  Sevajee  continued  for  several  years 
to  extend  his  power  by  progressive  encroachments  without 
coming  to  an  open  rupture,  till  his  spoliations  became  so 
darini;  that  in  1658  a  large  force  was  sent  against  him  under 
Aizul  Khan,  a  leader  of  reputation.  He  succeeded  how- 
ever in  assassinating*  the  general  at  an  interview ;  routed 
and  dispersed  his  army,  ana  maintained  himself  in  the  field 
till  1662,  when  a  peace  with  Beejapoor  left  him  in  posses- 
sion of  his  acquisitions.  But  he  now  came  into  collision 
with  the  formidable  power  of  Aurungzebe,  with  whose 
armies  in  the  Dekkan  he  was  unable  to  cope ;  and  though 
he  succeeded  by  a  sudden  irruption  (January,  1664)  in  sur- 
prising and  sacking  tbe  distant  emporium  of  Surat,  from 
which  he  brought  off  an  immense  booty,  he  found  it  expe- 
dient in  tbe  following  year  to  make  his  submission  to  tbe 
emperor,  and  cooperating  with  the  Mogul  troops  in  their 
invaifiou  of  Beejapoor,  did  distinguished  service  in  the  cam- 
paign. He  was  disgusted  however  by  the  haughty  recep- 
tion which  he  met  with  at  tbe  court  of  Delhi;  and  having 
made  bis  escape  with  difficulty  from  the  capital,  he  reoccu- 
pied  his  former  territories,  which  he  greatly  enlarged  at  the 
expense  of  tbe  falling  kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and  Golconda, 
avoiding  fbr  some  years  to  renew  hostilities  with  tbe 
Moguls.  This  interval  he  employed  in  settling  hit  do- 
minions, and  introducing  a  strict  system  of  discipline  into 
bis  army ;  and  when  the  war  with  Aurungzebe  broke  out 
anew  (1670),  he  not  only  ravaged  the  country  with  his 
light  cavalry,  and  inflicted  a  second  sack  on  Surat,  but  in 
1672  for  the  first  time  engaged  and  defeated  a  regular 
Mogul  force  in  a  pitched  battle.  To  this  period  is  also 
assigned  the  commencement  of  the  chottt,  a  sort  of  tribute 
or  bUtchmail,  consisting  of  the  fourth  of  the  revenue,  on  the 
payment  of  which  any  province  was  exempted  from  devas- 
tation, and  which  long  continued  a  principal  source  of 
Mahiatta  revenue. 

He  had  for  several  years  previous  assumed  the  title  of 
raja,  aud  the  royal  prerogative  of  coining  money;  but  in 
1674  he  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Rajrgbur.  with  all  the 
pomp  of  tbe  Mc^ul  ceremonial,  signalising  his  accession  by 
an  inroad  in  which  be  for  the  first  time  carried  his  arms 
north  of  the  Neruudda.  His  next  exploit  was  in  a  different 
direction  :  having  secured  bis  rear  by  an  alliance  with  Gol- 
oonda,  be  boldly  criMsed  the  peninsula  (1676)  to  the  eastern 
coast,  possessed  himself  of  the  strong  forts  of  Vellore,  Gingi, 
and  Wandiwash,  between  Madras  and  Pondicherry ;  and 
overran  great  part  of  Mysore,  to  which  he  laid  claim  from 
bis  &ther  Shahjee  having  held  a  jagheer  there  at  the  end  of 
bis  life.    Fh>m  these  conquests  he  was  recalled  (1678)  by 
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the  inTasioD  of  Gole^nda  by  the  Moguls;  and  though  hu 
plans  were  for  a  time  disconcerted  by  the  desertion  of  his 
■on  SambMee  to  tbe  enemy,  he  compelled  Aurungwb«'s 
viceroy  of  the  Dekkan  to  retire  from  Golconda,  and  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Beejapoor,  while  he  exacted  from  the  latter 
state,  as  the  price  of  his  aid,  the  cession  of  all  the  country 
between  the  Toombuddra  and  tbe  Kishna.  His  power  was 
now  predominant  throughout  Southern  India,  ntftia  of  the 
shattered  sovereignties  of  which  were  able  to  oppose  any 
check  to  his  progress ;  but  his  further  schemes  of  agsfan- 
disement  were  cut  short  by  a  sudden  illness,  of  wm^  1m 
died  April  5,  1680,  aged  nearly  fifty-three.  His  son  Sam- 
bajee  (who  had  previously  resumed  his  allegianoe)  suoeeeded 
him ;  but  neither  his  abilities  nor  his  fortune  were  equal  to 
those  of  his  father,  and  he  was  taken  and  put  to  death  in 
1689. 

Sevajee  (in  the  words  of  Mountstuart  Elpbinstone)  *  left  a 
character  which  has  never  since  been  equalled  or  approaehed 
by  any  of  his  countrymen.  The  distracted  state  of  the 
neighbouring  countries  presented  openings  by  whiqh  an  in- 
ferior leader  might  have  profited ;  but  it  required  a  genius 
like  his  to  avail  himself,  as  he  did,  of  tne  mistakes  of 
Aurungzebe,  by  kindling  a  zeal  for  religion,  and  through 
that  a  national  spirit  among  tbe  Mahrattas.  It  was  by 
these  feelings  that  his  government  was  upheld  after  it  hao 
passed  into  feeble  hands,  and  was  kept  together,  in  spite  of 
numerous  internal  disorders,  until  it  had  established  its 
supremacv  over  the  greater  part  of  India.' 

SEVASTOPOL.    [SsBAtTOPOL.] 

SEVENOAKS.    [Kkkt.] 

SEVENTH,  in  Music,  a  dissonant  interval,  of  whieb 
there  are  three  kinds, — the  minor  or  ordinary  seventh,  fiwia 
6  to  r ;  the  diminished  seventh,  from  c sharp  to  b  flat;  and 
the  major  or  sharp  seventh,  from  c  to  b.    Ex.  : 
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For  the  chord  of  tbe  seventh,  its  inversiong  and  treat- 
ment, see  Crokd. 

SEVER.  ST.    [Lai»dk».] 

SEVERITB  occurs  massive,  in  pieces  from  two  to  five 
inches  in  diameter.  Fracture  uneven.  Fractured  surfaces 
dull.  Hardness  1*  to  1*5;  yields  easily  to  tbe  knife. 
Brittle.  Polishes  by  friction.  Adheres  strongly  to  the 
tongue,  but  emits  no  argillaceous  odour  when  breathed  on. 
Colour  white.  Streak  shining.  Dull.  Slightly  translu- 
cent Found  near  St  Sever  in  France,  in  a  gravelly  soil. 
Severite,  as  shown  by  the  annexed  analysis  by  Pelletier.  is  a 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina : — Silica,  SO ;  Alumina,  22 ; 
Water,  26 ;  Loss,  2. 

SEVERN  AND  WYE.  The  Severn  is  the  finest,  and, 
next  to  the  Thames,  the  largest  and  most  important  of 
British  rivers*  The  river  Wye,  being  one  of  its  chief  tri- 
butaries, will  be  included  iq  this  article,  as  well  as  some 
notice  of  the,  Bristol  Channel. 

The  original  name  of  the  Severn  was  Hafren,  of 
which  Severn  is  only  a  corruption.  It  wa(  subsequently 
called  by  the  Romans  Sabrina,  a  name  given  to  it,  as 
it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  the  fate  of  Sabra,  or  Sa- 
brina, who  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine,  king  of  Britain, 
by  Estrildis,  a  captive  virgin,  to  whom,  in  order  to  unite 
himself,  Locrine  had  divorced  hia  former  queen  Gwendolen. 
On  the  death  of  the  king,  Gwendolen  assumed  command, 
and  caused  Sabrina  and  her  mother  to  be  drowned  in  the 
Hafren,  which  from  that  time  received  her  name.  Milton, 
in  his  '  Comus,'  has  made  her  the  goddess  of  the  river.  Tbe 
attendant  spirit  says: — 

*  There  is  %  gentle  nrmph  not  tw  from  faeace, 
Thai  with  molit  can)  swayi  the  smooth  Seven  ttreim, 
Smbria*  la  her  name,  a  ***fRin  pare  ; 
Whlloma  the  was  the  daughter  of  Loetiae, 
That  had  the  sceptra  from  his  father  Brute,'  Ice. 

Some  antiquarians  derive  the  name  Sflbrina  from  nbr, 
'  sand,'  or  tabrin,  '  sandy :'  and  others  derive  the  present 
name  of  the  river  from  its  Saxon  appellation  tafww, '  sea- 
flowing.'  Severn  however,  as  already  stated,  is  the  sama 
word  as  Hafren. 

The  Severn  rises  on  the  western  border  of  Montgomery- 
shire, from  a  chalybeate  spring  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plin- 
limmon,  at  a  very  considerable  eleration,  and  within  a^very 

short  distance  from  the  sources  of  tbe  rivers  Wse.ani~ 
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dol.  It  flows  eastward  about  twelve  miles  to  Llanidloes,  as 
flur  as  which  place  it  still  retains  the  original  British  name 
of  Hafiten.  At  Llanidloes  the  Severn  receives  the  waters  of 
the  Cly wadog ;  and  thence  it  inclines  to  the  north-east  hy 
Newtown  and  Wdshpool ;  near  the  latter  place  it  becomes 
navigable  tat  small  boats  and  barges.  Some  distance  below 
Welshpool  it  is  ioined  by  theVymwy,  a  considerable  stream 
which  rises  on  the  north-western  edge  of  Montgomeryshire. 
Previously  to  this  accession  the  Severn  receives  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, on  its  right  bank,  the  Mule  and  the  Camlet, 
and  on  its  left  the  "ntannon,  the  Garno,  and  the  Rhiw. 
About  one  mile  below  the  confluence  of  the  Vymwy,  the 
Severn  quits  Montgomeryshire,  of  which  county  this  river, 
and  its  tributaries  form  the  chief  drainage.  The  length  of 
its  course  to  this  point  is  about  91  miles. 

Previous  to  entering  Shropshire,  the  Severn  inclines  to 
the  east,  and  this  is  its  general  direction  throuKh  the  vale 
of  Shrewsbury,  which  town  it  nearly  surrounds.  From 
Shrewsbury  it  takes  a  south-eastern  course  (its  extreme 
northern  point  being  a  few  miles  above  Shrewsbury), 
through  Coalbrook  Dale  to  Bridgnorth,  and  enters  Wor- 
eesteishire  a  short  distance  above  the  town  and  port  of 
Bewdley.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Severn  in  Shrop- 
shire are :  on  the  right  bank,  the  Meole  or  Red-brook,  which 
enters  at  Shrewsburv:  the  Cound,  Harbrook,  and  Bore- 
brook  ;  and  on  the  left,  the  Perry,  Tern,  Bell-brook,  and 
Vfatt  The  Severn  receives  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the 
interior  of  Shropshire,  and  its  course  through  that  county 
is  between  60  and  70  miles.  From  Bewdley  the  river  runs 
southward  from  Stourport,  where  it  receives  the  Stour  on 
the  left,  and  about  eight  miles  loner  down  the  Salwarpe 
joins  it  on  the  same  side.  Five  miles  farther  it  reaches 
Worcester.  Two  miles  below  this  city  the  Severn  receives 
a  considerable  accession  of  water  from  the  right  bank  by  the 
junction  of  the  river  Teme,  the  principal  part  of  whose 
course  is  in  Worcestershire;  but  which  rises  in  Radnor- 
shire^ and  flovrs  through  portions  of  Herefordshire  and 
Shropshire.  Still  flowing  nearly  south,  the  Severn  passes 
Upton,  and  quits  Worcestershire  at  Tewkesbury,  where  it 
receives  the  Avon,  and  enters  Gloucestershire.    [Ayon, 


Upper.] 
From 


From  Tewkesbury  the  river  again  changes  its  direction, 
and  gradually  inclines  to  the  south-south-west,  which  direc- 
tion it  chiefly  follows  for  the  remainder  of  its  course.  On« 
mile  above  the  city  of  Gloucester  the  stream  divides  into 
two  channels,  the  left  and  main  branch  flowing;  by  Glou- 
cester, and  the  right  receiving  the  Ledden.  These  two 
branches  unite  a  little  below  Gloucester,  forming  the  rich 
tract  of  land  called  Alney  Island. '  From  Gloucester  the 
river  pursues  an  extremely  winding  course  to  Newnham, 
previously  receiving  the  river  Frome  firom  the  left  A  short 
distance  below  Newnham  its  channel  widens  considera\ilv  ; 
and  although  it  retains  the  name  of  river  as  iar  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Bristol,  or  Lower  Avon,  it  is  in  fact  rather 
the  SBStuary  of  the  Severn  than  the  river  itself.  The  width 
of  this  SBStuary  between  the  village  of  Frethern  below  Newn- 
ham and  the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  where  the  Bristol  Channel 
may  be  said  to  commence  or  terminate,  varies  from  one  to 
three  miles.  The  total  length  of  the  Severn,  f^om  its  source 
in  Montgomwyshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  is  about  200 
miles. 

In  the  sntient  division  of  Britain,  the  Severn  appears  to 
have  formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
SUures  and  the  Ordovices  on  the  west,  and  the  Dobuni  on 
the  east.  In  the  subsequent  divisions  of  counties,  it  has 
scarcely  anywhere  been  emplojred  as  a  line  of  separation. 

In  tne  commencement  of  its  course,  the  vailey  of  the 
Severn  is  narrow,  and  supplies  little  pasturage;  below 
lianidloes  it  gradually  opens,  and  is  from  one  to  two  miles 
wide,  and  tolerably  productive.  The  range  of  the  Plinlim- 
mon  hills,  which,  extending  west,  comprises  the  Long  moun- 
tain, and  terminates  in  the  Breidden  hills,  separates  the 
drainage  of  the  Severn  firom  the  Wye,  Teme,  Clun,  &e. 
By  this  range  also  the  course  of  the  Severn  is  deflected  to 
the  north.  On  the  west  and  north-west  the  Berwyn  moun- 
tains sepatKte  the  tributaries  of  the  Severn  ttom  those  of 
the  Dovey  and  the  Dee. 

In  respect  to  navigation,  the  Severn  has  long  been  of 
very  great  importance.  It  supplies  the  means  of  transport- 
in([  the  produea  of  mines  and  manufactories  of  various  de- 
•criptions  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  to  the  sea,  to 
M«rth  Walei.  and  the  towns  and  remote  distrieto  of  the 


counties  through  which  it  flows.  The  i  iver  being  navigable 
for  barges  from  near  the  town  of  Welshpool  in  Montgo- 
meryshire, '  there  seems,'  says  Mr.  Telfourd.  '  good  reason 
to  infer  that  water-conveyance  was  practised  in  this  district 
at  as  early  a  period  as  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  situated 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  sea.'  In  cousequenoe  chiefly 
of  this,  Shrewsbury  has  for  several  centuries  past  been  a 
sort  of  metropolis  for  North  Wales.  In  Shropshire  there 
are  extensive  iron-works  as  well  as  large  manufactories  of 
china,  wedgwood,  and  other  earthen  wares,  nearly  the  entire 
produce  of  which  is  distributed  by  barges  and  boats  on  the 
river.  The  transmission  of  coal  and  lime  is  also  fitcilitated 
by  the  same  means. 

The  importance  of  the  Severn,  in  consequence  of  the  me- 
dium of  intercourse  which  it  affords  between  the  large  towns 
on  its  banks,  such  as  Gloucester.  Worcester,  Shrewsbury, 
&c.,  is  very  considerable ;  but  in  estimating  the  advantages 
which  a  navigable  river  presents,  care  should  be  taken  to 
distinguish  between  its  natural  and  arii/ieial  importance. 
Under  the  former  may  be  classed  those  advantages  we  have 
just  enumerated,  vix.  the  exportation  of  those  productions, 
manufactured  or  unmanu&ctured.which  exist  independently 
of  and  unassisted  by  the  river,  while  to  the  latter  must  be 
referred  those  advantages  derived  bv  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  towns  which  were  originally  indebted  for  their 
very  formation  and  existence  to  their  situation  with  respect 
to  the  river.  In  the  latter  case  the  river  supplies  those 
demands  which  it  was  originally  the  means  of  creating. 

Along  the  greater  part  of  its  course  the  use  of  the  Severn 
as  a  navigable  river  has  been  much  impeded ;  first,  by  the 
fords  and  shoals  which  are  frequent  in  a  river  the  bed  of 
which  has  a  considerable  declivity  and  consists  of  matter  of 
such  different  qualities ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  deficiency  of 
water  in  drought,  and  the  superabundance  of  it  during  rainy 
seasons. 

It  ia  said  that  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  latter 
cause  was  much  increased  by  the  embankments  raised  to 
protect  the  lowlands  in  Montgomeryshire  and  in  the  upper 
parts  of  Shropshire.  Previously,  when  the  river  was  flooded. 
It  overflowed  these  low  lands  to  a  great  extent,  and  they, 
operating  as  a  side  reservoir,  took  off  the  top  water* ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  these  waters,  gradually  returning  into 
their  former  channels,  furnished  a  supply  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation  after  the  flood  had  subsided.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  impediments  might  be  removed  by 
deepening  the  bed  of  the  stream  where  the  shallows  occur, 
and  by  me  erection  of  locks  and  weirs.  The  former  sug- 
gestion has  been  partially  carried  into  effect,  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  there  is  no  lock  or  weir  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  river. 

The  fkll  of  the  river  from  Buildas  in  Shropshire,  to 
Gloucester,  is  as  follows; — 


From  Buildas  to  Bridgnorth 
Bridgnorth  to  Stour^  1 

port  in  Worcester-  V 

shire  ) 

Stourport  to  Worcester 
Worcester  to  Gloucester 

Total 

Vessels  of  110  tons  can  ascend  to  Gloucester;  those  of 
80  may  go  to  Worcester ;  of  60,  as  fur  as  Bewdley  bridge ,  and 
those  of  30  tons  may  ascend  toCoalbrook-dale. 

The  barbarous  and  expensive  custom  of  hauling  barges 
by  men  instead  of  horses  is  gradually  losing  ground,  but 
such  a  beneficial  change  has  been  retarded  owing  to  the  i 
want  of  an  act  of  parliament  on  the  subject,  without  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  owners  of 
property  on  the  banks  to  the  establishment  of  a  horse 
towing-path.  The  whole  of  the  Severn  navigation,  extend- 
ing upwards  of  160  miles,  is  free  from  tolls. 

The  commercial  impoftance  of  the  Severn  has  been  much  i 
increased  by  its  connection  with  several  canals,  which  are 
here  enumerated.  The  Stroudwater  Canal,  which  com- 
mences at  the  Severn  near  Framiload,  between  Gloucester 
and  Newnham,  and  terminates  in  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal,  thus  uniting  our  two  greatest  navigable  rivers.  The 
Stroudwater  Canal  was  commenced  in  1 760,  and  the  latter 
rthe  Thames  and  Severn)  i]ii783KanA«)i(ei)i(4>n  1789. 
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I'lie  Gloaeester  and  Berkeley  Cmal,  which  «horteos  tbe 
navigation  from  the  Severn  near  Berkeley,  to  Gloucester, 
was  completed  in  1826. 

The  Gloucester  and  Ledbury  Canal,  which  is  about  to  he 
extended  from  the  latter  town  to  Hereford. 

The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal. 

The  Droilwich  Canal,  which  runs  along  the  valley  of  the 
Salwarpe. 

The  Staffordshire  and  Woroestetshire  Canal,  which  com- 
mences at  Stourport,  on  the  Severn,  and  following  the. 
course  of  the  Stour,  joins  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
Junction  Canal. 

The  Shropshire  Canal,  which  with  its  branches  is  used 
for.  transporting  the  produce  of  the  mnnubcturinr  district 
of  Coalbrook-dale  to  the  Severn,  which  it  joins  at  Coalport, 
This  canal  was  completed  in  1792. 

The  Shrewsbury  Qmal.  originally  formed  to  convey  coal 
to  that  town  from  Ketley  in  Shropshire,  has  since  been  ex- 
tended by  a  branch  through  Newport  to  the  Birmingham 
and  Liverpool  Junction  Canal  before  mentioned. 

The  Montgomeryshire  Canal  commences  in  the  Serem 
at  Newtown,  and  passing  Welshpool,  communicates  with  a 
branch  of  the  Ellesmere  Canal ;  but  as  the  Severn  is  not 
navigable  as  high  as  Newtown,  this  canal  can  hardly  be  in- 
cluded as  one  of  the  connecting  links  in  the  Severn  navi- 
gation. 

The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal,  liitherto  one  of 
the  most  important  in  connection  with  the  Severn,  has  been 
materially  diminished  in  value,  as  regards  the  traffic  between 
Gloucester  and  Birmingham,  by  the  line  of  railroad  lately 
op«ned  from  the  former  city  through  Cheltenham  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  passing  within  a  short  distance  of  Worcester. 
A  bill  was  however  introduced  into  parliament  during  the 
last  session  (February — July,  1841)  for  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  between  Gloucester  and  Worcester. 

The  fish  found  in  the  Severn  are  salmon,  shad,  lampreys, 
roach,  dace,  gudgeon,  bleak,  flounders,  eels,  lamperns, 
elvers,  chub,  carp,  trout,  grayling,  tench,  and  perch.  Sal- 
mon was  formerly  so  plentiful  that,  according  to  Dr.  Nash, 
a  clause  was  commonly  inserted  in  the  indentures  of  the 
apprentices  of  Worcester,  that  they  should  not  be  fed  upon 
that  fish  oftener  than  twice  a  week.  The  Severn  salmon  is 
now  however  a  scarce  fish,  although  thsre  are  no  weirs 
upon  the  river  to  impede  their  ascent. 

Having  traced  the  Severn  to  the  point  where  it  merges 
in  the  Bristol  Channel,  a  short  distance  above  which,  on 
the  Monmouthshire  coast,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Wye,  our 
attention  is  called  to  the  latter  river,  which,  although  in- 
ferior in  its  siie  and  the  length  of  its  course  to  the  Severn, 
is  much   superior  in  point  of  picturesque  scenery. 

The  Wye  has  its  rise  on  the  border  of  Montgomeryshire, 
and  on  the  mountain  of  Plinlimmon,  about  two  miles  south- 
west from  the  source  of  the  Severn.  Taking  a  south-east 
direction,  it  receives  a  number  of  little  tributaries,  and  quits 
MontvDmeiyshire  and  enters  Radnorshire  between  the  vil- 
lage of  Llangerig  and  the  town  of  Rhayader,  at  the  distance 
of  eighteen  miles  from  its  source.  At  Llangerig  the  river 
inclines  to  the  south.  The  Marteg,  a  Radnorshire  stream, 
joins  it  from  the  left  bank.  Below  Rhayader  it  receives 
from  the  right  the  waters  of  the  romantic  Elan,  and  at  the 
same  place  becomes  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of 
Radnor  and  Brecknock.  Its  tributaries  from  the  Radnor- 
shire side  are  the  Ithon,  Edw,  and  Bach-howey ;  from 
Brecknockshire,  the  Irvon  at  Builth,  and  several  miles 
lower  down  a  stream  from  Talgarth.  Tbe  scenery  ttom 
Builth  to  Glasbury  and  Hay  is  extremely  beautifuL  At 
Glasbnry  the  river  inclines  to  the  north,  but  on  entering 
Herefordshire  flows  south-east.  The  extent  of  surfoce 
drained  by  the  Wye  from  the  south  side  between  Hay  and 
Monmouth,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  is  very  inconsiderable. 
The  fine  range  of  tbe  Black  Mountains  throw  the  waters  on 
the  south  into  the  Usk  and  Munnow  and  their  several  tri- 
butaries. From  Hay  the  valley  of  the  Wye  opens  on  the 
left  into  a  wide  tract  of  fertile  land,  which  continues  to 
Hereford.  The  river  is  navigable  as  far  as  this  city,  and 
indeed  in  the  winter,  and  whenever  there  is  a  depth  of 
water,  barges  ascend  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Hay,  for 
the  conveyance  of  timber,  &o.  About  four  miles  below 
Hereford  it  is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Lug,  which 
rises  in  Radnorshire,  and  is  increased  in  Herefordshire 
by  the  waters  of  the  Arrow  and  Frome.  The  general 
course  of  the  Wye  between  Hereford  and  Ross  is  south- 
east, but  with  frequent  and  considerable  bends  through 
P.  C,  No.  1333. 


'  tuik  valleys.  From  Ross  the  river  has  a  general  inclination 
first  to  the  south,  and  then  to  the  south-west,  passing  under 
the  beautiful  ruins  of  G<x>drich  Castle.    From  the  cliff 
called  Symond's  Yat,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  winding 
river  and  hanging  woods.  The  Wye  makes  a  singular  bend 
here,  for  although  the  direct  distance  by  land  firom  one  part 
of  the  river  to  another  is  not  more  than  six  hundred  yards, 
the  course  by  water  exceeds  four  miles.    The  river'  for  a 
short  distance  divides  Herefordshire  first  from  Gloucester- 
shire, and  subsequently  from  Monmouthshire,  and  then 
enters  the  latter  county.  At  Monmouth  the  Munnow  joins 
the  Wye  from  the  right,  and  a  mile  lower  down  the  smaller 
stream  of  the  Trothy  enters  from  the  same  side.    The  river 
is  again  deflected  to  the  south.    At  Redbrook  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  and 
continues  to  divide  them  to  its  mouth.    At  Brook's  Weir 
the  river  is  met  by  the  tide,  and  this  is  the  point  where  the 
maritime  and  internal  navigations  are  connected.    Vessels 
from  thirty  to  ninety  tons  reach  this  spot.    Flowing  past 
the  village  of  Tintern,  to  the  magnificent  ruins  of  whose 
abbey  [MomfouTHSHiKE]  it  len'ds  additional  beauty,  tbe 
river  flows  under  Wyndcliffe  and   through  the  romantic 
grounds  of  Piercefleld  to  Chepstow.    [Cbxpstow.]    The 
appearance  of  the  river  from  Tintern  to  its  mouth  is  greatly 
deteriorated  by  the  muddy  and  turbid  state  of  the  tidu 
water.    At  Chepstow  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  massive  iron 
bridge,  and  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south-west  of  that 
town  the  Wye  falls  into  the  eestuary  of  the  Severn. 

The  spring-tides  at  Chepstow  rise  to  a  gretct  heighL 
Large  vessels  ascend  to  Chepstow-bridge,  and  steamers  ply 
regiilarly  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  between  that 
port  and  Bristol.  Above  Chepstow  laige  vessels  reach  as 
far  as  the  tide  will  carry  them.  Vessels  varying  from  18  to 
30  tons  go  as  far  OS  Hereford,  but  the  progress  of  even 
these  small  vessels  is  impeded  by  shallows.  They  are  towed 
against  the  stream,  generally  by  men. 
The  length  of  the  course  of  the  Wye  is  about  130  miles. 
The  part  of  the  Wye  most  usually  visited  by  tourists  is 
that  from  Chepstow  to  Monmouth  and  Ross,  and  thfs  is  the 
finest  and  most  picturesque  portion  of  its  course.  The  tour 
of  the  Wye,  as  well  as  of  most  rivers,  should  be  com- 
menced at  the  mouth,  and  the  stream  ascended,  although 
in  the  contrary  direction  there  are  views  which  in  the  ascent 
are  either  lost  or  seen  from  a  less  fovourable  point ;  and 
therefore  to  see  the  whole  of  its  splendid  scenery  to  the  best 
advantage,  the  Wye  should  be  traversed  in  both  directions. 
The  view  firom  Wyndcliffe,  comprising  the  SBstuary  of  the 
Severn  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  the  Somersetshire 
coast  in  the  distance,  and  the  Wye,  and  town  and  castle  of 
Chepstow  beneath,  is  not  excelled  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world,  and  certainly  not  in  Great  Britain. 

Although  not  so  much  frequented  as  the  lower  pari,  the 
whole  course  of  tbe  river  above  Ross  will  amply  repay  a 
visit  From  that  town  to  Hereford  the  rocks  and  narrow 
gorges  are,  it  is  true,  lost ;  but  in  their  place  the  traveller 
finds  the  beautiful  woods  and  wide-spreading  fertile 
valleys  of  Herefordshire.  The  scenery  again  on  the  Welsh 
border,  between  Radnorshire  on  the  right,  and  Brecknock- 
shire and  Herefordshire  on  the  left  side,  may  almost  rival 
the  most  exquisite  portions  of  Monmouthshire  ;  while  yet 
higher,  and  where  the  Wye  is  nothing  more  than  a  moun- 
tain torrent,  there  is  much  to  gratify  and  reward  the  time 
and  toil  expended  in  the  excursion. 

Owing  to  the  isthmus  or  neck  of  land  above  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Wye,  and  the  projection  of  Aust  Cliff  on  the  opposite 
shore,  the  width  of  the  Severn  is  hure  only  one  mile,  while 
higher  up,  as  was  before  slated,  it  expands  to  between  two  and 
three  miles.  At  this  narrow  part  of  the  eestuary  is  the  princi- 
pal passage,  called  Aust  Ferry,  or  Old  Passage,  from  Somer- 
setshire to  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales.  About  four 
miles  lower  down  is  the  New  Passage,  which  is  considerably 
wider,  and  not  so  much  fiiequented. 

The  testuary  of  the  Severn  receives  the  drainage  of  about 
5900  square  miles,  viz. :— the  Severn,  4500 ;  the  Wye,  1 400. 

The  Severn,  with  its  tributaries,  includes  the  greater  por^ 
tions  of  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Salop,  Worcester, 
Warwick,  and  Gloucester,  and  small  parts  of  Radnw  and 
Hereford,  while  the  latter  effects  almost  the  entire  drainage 
of  the  counties  of  Radnor  and  Hereford,  and  parts  of 
Montgomery,  Brecknock,  Gloucester,  and  Monmouth.  In 
the  former  river  is  included  the  Teme,  one  of  its  prmcipal 
tributaries,  which  drains^a  great  portion  of  the  land  lying 


between  the  Severn  and  Wye. 
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In  eiBfaibiBg  the  aupetflctiil  depositt  of  the  di«tri«U 
tbrough  which  the  Severn  ahd  iti  tribdtAries  flow,  Mh 
Murbhisott  hak  drHWn  acme  very  important  and  intefestitig 
toiiclntidns  respecting  the  antient  state  and  poaitiOb  of  this 
diBtriet  In  Berefbrdahlre,  parts  of  Shropshire  end  Wor- 
eeetetthire,  and  the  hdjolbing  Welsh  oonntiest  the  looie 
detritus  covering  the  surhUM  is  found  to  be  of  local  origin, 
or,  in  other  liords,  derived  flrott  the  rocks  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  bvit  testi^lng  the  action  of  water  fl-om  the 
fiOrth-West  to  the  south-east  the  drifted  mattef  being  of 
local  origlta,  the  Inference  is,  that  the  action  of  the  water 
pfoducitig  it  was  also  local,  and  UnCOnneeted  with  atiy  vast 
or  eeneral  deluge.  Frotai  the  kotuetimes  eletated  poiilibn 
bf  the  gravel,  and  other  circumst&nces,  it  is  alto  to  be  inferred 
that  the  high  coombs,  as  well  as  Valleys,  were  peCdanently 
under  the  level  of  the  see.  The  nature  of  the  eicavMlon 
tlso  ihdlcates  the  action  Of  water  propelled  at  different 
timek  br  various  causek.  This  tract  is  exempted  fhifii 
fbreigfl  drift,  and  is  ill  a  great  ihekiure  circumscribed  by  the 
Course  Of  the  Severn  ;  but  although  the  direction  in  which 
this  detritus  has  moved  corresponds  With  the  gCberel  dit«e- 
tiOU  of  the  present  drainage  of  the  Country,  it  is  impossible 
iliAt  it  Can  be  the  result  of  duviatile  action ;  and  acoord- 
iligly  whenever  the  rivers  qUIt  the  Ih&in  bourse  of  this 
dnft,  these  coarse  materials  are  no  Ibngef  fbund  upon  their 
banks.  The  Severn  presents  an  exatnple  of  this.  Jt  has 
been  befbre  observed  that  this  river  in  its  bourse  through 
Montgomeryshire  into  Shropshire  is  deflected  to  the  north. 
The  materials  of  the  drift  do  not  accompany  the  river  in 
this  bend,  but  are  '  strewed  oVer  hill  aiia  dale  in  i.  south- 
easterly direction.'  Farther  West  however,  and  in  large 
tracts  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Shfopshire,  Staffordshire, 
knd  Worcestershire,  the  detritus  is  derived  from  various 
cehtres,  alid  ia  Overapread  by  a  great  drift  fVom  the  north. 
'The  country  from  which  this  drift  proceeded  is  cleariy 
shown  by  its  contenta ;  for  none  Of  the  varieties  of  granite 
and  other  rocks  which  it  contaihs,  occur  in  Wales  or  the 
adjacent  parts  of  England,  but  they  are  all  Well  knoWn  to 
exist  in  Cumberland  and  Scotland.  This  granitic  detritus 
is  further  proved  to  have  issued  tibta  the  north,  riot  only  by 
its  greater  volume  in  that  direction,  but  also  by  the  blocks 
diminishing  graduallv  in  size  as  they  kre  traced  from 
north  to  south.'  The  western  side  of  this  tract  appears 
to  be  the  edge  of  the  high  lands  of  Denbighshire,  and  an 
irregular  line  ftom  thence  to  Oswestry,  and  south-east 
towards  Shrewsbury,  and  from  thence  nearly  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Severn  to  the  vale  of  Worcester.  The 
eastern  side  has  no  well  defined  limits  as  yet  observed, 
until  it  reaches  the  vale  of  Worcester,  where  it  occurs  in  the 
fbrm  of  a  delta,  included  between  the  Malvern  and  Cottes- 
wold  hills.  The  western  boundarv  ilppears  to  fblloW  the 
junction  of  the  members  of  the  Silurian  syktem  with  the 
new  red-sandstone  and  other  more  receilt  deposits,  the  latter 
being  the  portions  covered.  The  valley  of  the  Severn 
amply  proves  that  the  present  relative  position  of  hill  and 

Slain  had  no  connection  with  the  boundary  of  thia  northern 
rift.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  edge  of  this  drift  is  from 
Oswestry  to  Shrewsbury ;  now  between  those  places '  there 
are  no  continuous  ridges  ranging  tmm  east  to  west  which 
could  oppose  the  southward  course  of  this  drift.  Oh  the 
contrary,  the  ridges  of  Silurian  l-ock  trehdlnt  froiii  the 
south-west  expose  their  north-eastern  extremitiek,  leaving 
between  them  a  succession  of  longitudinal  vallejrs  Which  are 
open  to  the  tract  Which  is  strewed  over  With  the  gi-atiitic 
bowlders.'  The  most  striking  of  these  valleys  Is  that  bf  the 
Severn;  ibr  although  the  notthetb  drift  occupies  heightk 
north  of  and  fceveral  hundred  feet  above  this  valley,  not  a 
trace  of  It  Occurs  south  in  the  low  grounds  beyond  the 
Breidden  hills,  which  wou^d  have  been  the  case  if  the  pre- 
•ent  relative  positions  had  existed,  for  theh  the  northern 
drift  must  have  been  propelled  fU  into  the  loiir  depression 
from  which  the  Severn  issues  into  the  plaih  of  Shtewsbury. 
Ur.  Murbhikoa  naturally  infers  that  greit  fchanges  have 
taken  place  in  the  relative  levels,  and  that  '^hile  the  boun- 
try  about  Shrewsbury  was  sea,  the  SevetH  of  that  epoch 
must  have  terminated  at  the  Breidded  hills,  by  emptying 
itielf  into  a  bay  in  which  the  northern  drift  was  accumu- 
lating. This  hypothesis  is  further  sustained  by  traciit^  the 
present  line  of  the  Severn  to  the  south,  after  it  has  escaped 
from  the  gorge  of  Bridgnorth.  Tbroughoiit  tbik  portion  bf 
its  course,  the  river  flows  In  the  same  direction  as  the  greet 
northern  drift,  and  thus  the  elbow  made  by  the  latter  from 
Oswettry  to  Bridgnorth  can  be  explained  katisfitctorily  by 


inreniltg  Oal  the  fiflurlatt  legion  eo6sUtUied  tft  kntient 
line  of  shore  dtlring  the  period  When  the  whole  Of  the  pre- 
sent valley  of  the  Mvern,  from  the  Breiddens  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  Was  submarine.'  Ffom  the  iketa  here  staud, 
and  from  a  variety  of  othel-  eorrobdTatiVe  evidence,  Mr. 
Murchiton  is  led  to  believe  in  the  existence  Of  k  gteat  chan- 
hel  of  the  sea,  extending  kouthWflhls  through  Worcester  and 
Gloucester,  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  which  were 
the  Ootteswold  MA  Mttlvern  hills.  The  ibrme^  chain  pre- 
sent* sloping  eeckrpmenta  to  the  Valley  of  the  Severn,  with 
salient  and  re^hterihK  ahgles,  preeiaely  like  the  headlands 
of  a  shore  formed  by  the  action  of  a  sea  upon  the  soft  and 
ha^d  materialt.  On  the  opposite  side  the  sharp  ridge  of 
the  Malverna  atknds  out  like  a  ttiiral  buttress  on  the  flank 
of  the  Silurian  region,  reminding  the  traveller  of  tbcka  of 
similar  fbrm  and  compositioti  on  the  sides  bf  straits. 
Elevations  of  this  region  tnUst  hare  kUbsequently  taken 
place,  and  reduced  the  Bristol  Channel  to  Its  present  form. 

The  Severn  is  Charged  with  a  larger  amount  of  turbid 
sedimenU  then  any  ether  tivet  In  Europe;  the  result  of  its 
4wn  long  course  atid  of  those  of  its  tributaries  through  traeU 
of  marl  etid  soft  sandstone.  AichWd  of  Cirencester  notices 
this  peculiafitv  in  his  treatise  '  t>e  SItU  Brit.,'  lib.  1,  cap.  vi. : 
'  Htec  erat  celebHitA  ilia  regie  Sllufum,  tribus  validissimia 
habltata  populis,  quos  inter  pr*  reiiquis  celebres  Silures, 
proprie  sic  dicti,  quam  ab  ora  relicta  turbidum  Sabrinee/re 
turn  distinguit' 

Shakspere  also^ 

•  fhiM  Umta  hdt  tttti;  BollD^lrttxtlU  tait  \MA 
AmlDtt  af  pomr  (  ttiriat  ftom  Uia  banka  of  W;*, 
And  tan^Aiaim'i  Bntn,  htn  I  kdi  hlni 
BdoUiiU  mmi  ud  ti»utli»r-beitch  baeL'    (Be*>^  jr.) 

liiis  Ana  sediment  is  in  some  places  deposited  on  its 
banks  towards  the  mouth,  and  the  quantity  thus  deposited 
is  increased  by  artificial  means,  the  mud  is  encouraged  to 
accumulate  upon  lines  of  pile  and  osier,  which,  as  the  tide 
retreats,  retain  the  sediment.  Upon  these,  other  lines  of 
osier-fencing  are  placed.  Until  the  new  land  is  raised  to  a 
considerable  heieht.  This  plan  has  been  very  effectually 
practised  by  Lord  Segrave.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sudden 
rising  of  the  tides  has  occasioned  great  damage  to  the  low 
lands,  to  guard  against  which,  sea- walla,  pilea,  and  other 
precautionary  means  have  beeh  adopted.  The  jnundationa 
m  the  years  1606,  1687,  1703,  and  1737,  are  recorded  to 
have  produced  great  devastation. 

the  Bristol  Channel,  commencing  with  the  jestuary  of 
the  Severn,  separatee  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  from 
the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Devon,  and  terminates  in  St. 
George's  Channel.  Its  width  from  King's  Road,  the  mouth 
of  the  Lower  Avon,  to  the  opposite  coast,  ia  about  five 
milea.  It  then  rapidly  widena  to  about  twelve  milea,  but  is 
again  slightly  contracted  between  the  southern  point  of 
Glamorganshire  and  the  westerti  part  of  Somersetshire.  It 
again  expands,  foiming,  on  the  Welsh  coast,  Swansea  and 
Carmarthen  bays,  and  on  the  cout  of  Devonshire,  Bamata- 

&9r  Bideford  Bay.  .  The  width  at  its  termination  in  St. 
rge's  Channel,  taken  from  St.  Gowan's  Head  on  the 
coast  of  Pembrokeshire  to  Hartland  Point  in  Devonshire,  is 
about  forty  miles.  The  coast-line,  both  on  the  Welsh  and 
Devonshire  sides,  is  extremely  irregular.  Lundy  Island  is 
situated  between  10  and  11  iniles  norlh-north-West  of  Hart- 
land  Point  in  Devonshire.  Its  length  ftoxa  north  to  south 
is  two  milea  and  a  half,  and  ita  width  from  eaat  to  west 
•bout  one  mile.  It  ia  compoaed  of  granite.  nDBVONSHiEB.] 
Caldy  Island  ia  about  four  milea  otf  the  Pembrokeshire 
coast  There  are  aeveral  smaller  rocky  islets  in  different 
parU  of  the  ehannel. 

The  relative  times  and  heights  of  the  tides  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  are  laid  down  as  followa : — 


Lbndy  Ikktid       t 
Hartland      .         .         .         t 
Appledbre    :         .        t        . 
Barnstaple  Reach  (B  miles  Up) 
Bideford  BMhCh  :         .         t 

{IfVacombe  .  ;  .  . 
I'alrlarid  .  v  .  i 
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Wttm  HwrtUnd  Point  to  Kin|^t  I(otd  U  »bont  nimty 
miU* ;  it  appaan  that  tba  tida  tmVeU  am  tUia  4iat»nM  is 
about  an  hour  tnd  «  twlf;  The  tide  isoNMW  M  it  ad* 
Tanoea. 

The  high  tide  at  Ohepataw  ia  aeeountad  for  on  '  tba  prin- 
eipla  of  Uia  noaiervation  of  fere*.'  Whan  any  quBQtity  of 
mattar  ia  in  notion,  ita  mqtian  ii  oapable  of  oairying  every 
Hurtiela  of  the  »aas  to  tba  height  ftrem  whiob  it  muft  have 
nllan  to  acquire  ita  veleoitY,  but  if  the  motiqn  he  employed 
in  raiaing  a  amaller  quantity  of  matter,  it  la  capable  of  rai»< 
ing  it  to  a  height  proportionally  greater.  In  bayi  and 
ehannela  «hieh  narrow  eoniidarably,  the  quantity  of  water 
railed  in  the  narrow  part  is  leaa  than  in  the  wider,  and  tbu« 
the  rise  in  aueh  ea*aa  i*  greater.  The  magnitude  or  the 
tides  will  alio  be  increased  by  the  banks  astiog  as  the  por' 
tion  of  a  shore  in  whioh  there  is  a  point  of  oonTergenoe  of 
tides  whidi  always  pioduoes  an  augmentation.  Ttie  great 
tide,  at  Gbepstow  does  not  aSeot  the  rifer  as  high  as  Tinterq, 
iu  foree  being  absorbed  by  fHotioB  and  «arioui  other 
causes. 

The  Bort  whioh  enters  the  Severn  is  nine  feet  high,  and 
is  produeed,  as  in  other  plaoea,  by  the  depth  and  quantity  of 
water  on  the  inland  side  not  allowing  the  surfaoa  there  to 
be  immadiately  raised  by  means  of  the  transmitted  prei< 
sure. 

The  greatest  velooity  of  the  tidal  onrrent  through  the 
'  shoots.'  or  New  Passsge,  is  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  This 
occurs  lower  down  two  hours  after  high-water,  but  as  the 
Severn  is  approaebed  the  difference  of  time  is  diminished, 
according  to  the  general  observations  on  this  subject.  (Wbe- 
well  <On  Tides,'  in  PhiL  Tratu.) 

According  to  Mr.  Ham  of  Bristol,  the  water  of  the  chan- 
nel is  of  a  higher  temperature  on  tba  Welsh  coast  than  on 
the  Somersetshire  side,  being  at  67"  Fahrenheit  on  the 
former,  whan  6i'  near  tba  mouth  of  the  Avon.  The  cause 
is  probably  the  fttet  that  the  bed  of  the  ebannel  on  the 
Welsh  side  is  much  more  shallow  than  on  the  opposite 
coast,  and  consequently  a  greater  spaoe  of  the  bottom  is  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  the  lun  on  that  side  at  low-water  j  but 
these  experiments  should  be  repeated  and  confirmed.  The 
increaead  quantity  of  mud  held  in  suipeosion  on  the  Welih 
side  is  also  attributed  to  the  iballowneu  of  the  water  there. 
Of  five  samples  taken  from  the  surface,  the  following  were 
the  results:— 

Pti  lav,  Q*Ua«. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  the  water 

eontains 26*3   grs. 

In  the  deep  part  of  the  Channel    .        iHi 
Advancing  mrther,  where  the  water 

begins  to  shallow  ,  ,  .  350 
On  the  opposite  coast  .  .  ,  73*0 
Houtb  of  the  Usk       .        .        .       39-5 


6)    201-3 


Average      40'3 
The  quantity  of  mud  in  an  area  of  226  square  miles  (the 
extent  to  which  these  data  are  supposed  to  apply,  and  tak- 
ing the  above  as  an  average  at  tne  depth  of  one  fathom) 
wul  be  about  700,000  tons. 

SEV'ERUS,  MARCUS  AURELIUS  ALEXANDER, 
a  Roman  emperor,  was  the  ion  of  Julia  Mamrana,  the  sister 
of  Soemia,  wbo  was  the  mother  of  Elagabalus.  Ho  was 
bom  at  Area  Casarea,  in  Phonicia,  In  the  temple  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (after  whom  he  was  called),  A.a  308.  In 
bis  early  yean  be  was  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  during 
tba  reign  of  his  cousin  Elagabalus  wai,  by  the  advice  of  his 
grandmother  Julia  Masa,  ored  in  strict  seclusion  from  the 
eourt  In  bis  education  his  mother  showed  great  care  and 
diseretion,  and  withdrew  him  from  the  temptations  and 
perils  thrown  in  his  way  by  the  emperor.  In  his  twelfth 
year  he  was  appointed  consul  with  Elagabalus,  and  was 
styled  Cesar,  the  usual  title  of  the  sueoeesor  to  tbe  empire. 
He  became  very  popular  with  tbe  army,  who  believed  him 
to  be  tbe  son  of  Caraealla,  a  notion  which  he  appears  to  have 
afterwards  encouraged.  The  particulars  of  the  revolt  in  which 
Elagabalus  was  murdered  have  already  been  given.  [Ex.Ar 
OABALUs.]  On  hia  death,  Alexander  was  made  emperor, 
AJk.  282,  first  by  the  proclamation  of  tbe  army,  and  afterwards 
more  formally  by  the  senate.  His  reign  may  rather  be  called 
tbe  regency  of  bis  mother,  who  conducted  tbe  chief  business 
ef  government  with  greet  firmneu  and  discretion.  She 
made  it  her  first  care  to  repair  tbe  rain  caused  by  tbe  ez- 


of  Blagabalus.  She  rettorsd  the  temple<  wbleh  ba4 
been  profoned,  selected  a  council  of  16  flfom  the  senate  for 
her  miqistry,  and  appointed  the  jurist  Ulpian  prmfeot  of  the 
Prtetorian  guard.  Under  her  guidapee  Alexander  led  a 
life  of  strict  but  not  ascetie  morality,  giving  free  aoeess  to 
bis  friends,  applving  binself  closely  to  tbe  wslnew  of  tbe 
ttatq,  and  iq  bis  leisure  hours  to  literature, 

Tbe  attempts  of  tbe  empress'motber  to  retorm  tbe  disso- 
lute army  ware  frustrated  by  their  turbulent  spirit.  Tbe 
Prtetorian  guard*  nvolted  and  murdered  Ulpian,  and  snob 
was  tbe  weakness  of  tbe  government,  that  Epsgatbus,  their 
ringleader,  was  sent  to  Egypt,  that  be  might  there  undergo 
tbe  punishment  which  it  was  not  thought  safe  to  inflict  at 
home,  Dion  Cassius  inA^rms  us,  in  the  fragment  of  his  Life 
of  Alexander,  that  his  own  life  was  threatened  by  tbe  troops 
which  be  commanded,  but  saved  by  the  management  of  the 
emperor.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  (about  331  4.D., 
according  toEckhel,  ■  Doctrine  Vet.  Num.,'  from  the  evi- 
dence of  a  coin),  Alexander  undertook  an  expedition 
against  Artaxcrxes,  tba  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sas-> 
sanidti,  who  threatened  to  extend  bis  empire  over  Asia 
Minor,  and  treated  tbe  embassies  from  Rome  with  disdain. 
Tbe  aocounts  of  this  war  differ,  Lampridiui  {Hitt.  Aug. 
Scrip/.),  in  bis  Life  of  Alexander,  Eutropius,  and  Aurelius 
Victor  speak  of  tbe  great  victory  obtained  by  Alexander, 
and  their  testimony  is  oonflrmed  by  a  coin  deioribed  by 
EckbeL  On  tbe  other  band,  tbe  narrative  of  Herodian 
(lib.  iv„  IS.  &e.).  more  consistent  throughout  with  itself, 
with  the  undisciplined  state  of  the  army,  and  tbe  unwarlike 
character  of  the  emperor,  records  the  defeat  of  the  Roman 
forces  in  three  leparate  divisions,  the  sickness  of  Alexander, 
and  his  retreat  to  Antioob,  whither  however  be  was  not 
followed  by  Artaxerxes,  whose  resources  were  so  much 
weakened  by  the  war  that  he  remained  quiet  fot  several 
years.  Tbe  emperor  was  shortly  afterwards  roused  from  a 
state  of  luxurious  inactivity  by  the  news  of  a  revolt  of 
the  Germans,  wbo  had  passed  their  boundaries.  He  pro- 
oeeded  to  quell  this  insurrection  in  person,  but  having  re- 
course to  bribery  to  buy  off  the  rebels,  he  incurred  the 
contempt  of  bis  troops.  This  feeling  was  fostered  into 
mutiny  by  the  arts  of  Maximinus,  who  had  been  entrusted 
with  great  power,  and  the  result  was  a  sedition,  in  which 
Alexander  and  his  mother  were  both  killed  at  a  place  called 
Sicila  m  Gaul,  a-d.  233.  As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  s 
comparison  of  tbe  exaggerations  of  Lampridius  with  the 
scanty  statements  of  other  writers,  Alexanaer  leemi  to  have 
been  of  a  gentle  and  peaceful  disposition,  ill  suited  for  the 
command  of  a  turbulent  soldiery  and  corrupt  people,  not 
less  from  hii  tender  age  and  tbe  control  to  which  be  was 
subjeoted  by  his  mother,  than  from  an  effeminacy  and  want 
of  firmness  natural  to  his  race  and  country.  We  have  in 
Lampridius  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  private  life  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  be  passed  his  day.  He  bestowed 
great  care  in  adorning  and  improving  Rome.  The  Thermm 
Alexandrine  were  built  b^  him.  His  reform  in  tbe  cur- 
rency is  alluded  to  by  a  coin  bearing  the  inscription  '  Resti- 
tute Moneta.'  His  other  coins  record  bis  bounties  to  tbe 
people,  bis  expedition  to  Persia  and  triumph,  and  his  con- 
seoratio.  He  had  three  wive* :  Memmia,  tbe  daughter  of 
Sulpioius ;  Orbiana,  who  is  known  by  her  coins ;  and  an- 
other, wbo  was  banished  by  bis  mother,  and  whose  name 
has  not  come  down  to  us.  (Herodian,  lib.  vi. ;  Dion  Cassins 
lib.  Ixxx. ;  iElius  Lampridius,  in  tbe  Hittoria  Augutia.) 


Britith  UoMam.    hug*  Bm«s. 
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Tba  «at4ittiMt>*  »f  ntw,  wiUi  two  K'wlia'on  Oghtipg  io  It  |  mt  llw  nJa  Uuca 

flgure*  ftaudinff. 

SEVE'RUS  ALEXANDRI'NUS,  a  Greek  rhetorician. 
wbo  lived  about  a.0.  470.  There  are  extant  under  bis  ntjuu 
six  Narratives  (Aiinriffiara),  and  eight  Bthopoeim  {'OSoratai^ 
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The  six  namitiTes  are  mentioned  by  Iriorte  as  being  among 
tbe  Greek  HSS.  of  the  EscuriaL  The  Ethopoeic  are  printed 
in  Gale's  '  Rhetores  Seleoti,'  which  wen  edited  by  J.  F. 
Fischer,  Leipzig,  1772. 

An  Ethopoeia,  of  which  attoeutio  is  the  Latin  equiralent, 
is  defined  by  Piiseian  to  be '  an  imitation  of  a  speech  isermo), 
adapted  to  the  character  and  to  the  supposed  persons ;  as, 
for  instance,  what  Andromache  might  have  said  on  the 
death  of  Hector.'  The  Ethopoeiee  of  Severiu 'contain,  among 
others,  the  following  subjects :  what  iBschines  might  say 
on  going  into  banishment  upon  Demosthenes  iiirnisbing 
him  with  means  for  his  journey ;  what  Menelaus  might  say 
upon  Helen  being  carried  away  by  Alexander;  what  a 
painter  might  say  on  having  painted  a  girl  and  fallen  in  love 
with  her.  The  frigid  commonplaces  of  these  short  pieces 
are  merely  curious  as  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  age 
to  which  Uiey  belong. 

SBVE'RUS,  CORNE'LIUS,  an  epic  poet  of  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Respecting  the  circumstances  of  his  life  nothing 
is  known,  except  that  he  died  very  young.  Quinctilian 
(X.  1,  $  89)  says  that  he  was  more  a  versifier  than  a  poet, 
though  he  allows  that,  considering  the  early  age  at  which 
he  wrote,  be  showed  very  great  talents.  His  poems  were : 
'Bellum  Siculum,'  the  first  book  of  which  was,  according 
to  Quinctilian,  of  considerable  merit  Which  Sicilian  war 
be  described  in  this  poem  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the  war  which  Sextus  Pompeius  carried 
on  after  be  had  gained  possession  of  Sicily.  [Pompeius, 
p.  386.]  There  is  a  poem  still  extant,  called  '^tna,'  which 
contains,  in  640  hexameters,  a  description  of  Mount  ^tna, 
and  an  account  of  the  causes  of  its  eruptions.'  Now  as 
Seneca  (Epitt.  79)  calls  Cornelius  Severus  the  author  of  a 
poem  '  ^tna,'  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  poem  is  the 
work  of  Severus.  But  the  language  in  the  extant  poem,  as 
well  as  several  allusions  to  events  which  happened  in  the 
reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
extant  poem  is  not  the  work  of  Severus.  The  description 
of  Mount  ^tna  to  which  Seneca  alludes  was  probably  only 
a  part  of  the  '  Bellum  Siculum.'  A  second  poem  of  Cor- 
nelius Severus  contained  a  description  of  the  death  of  Cicero, 
and  a  foment  of  it,  which  proves  the  great  talents  of  the 
young  poet,  has  been  preserved  by  Marcus  Anoalus  Sene- 
ca.   (Sucuor.,  vii.,  p.  49.) 

(Burmann,  Aniholog.  Lat.,  iL  155;  WemsdorA  Btet. 
Lat.  Minor.,  tom.  iv.,  p.  33,  &c.,  and  p.  217,  &e.) 

SBVE'RUS,  L.  SEPTI'MIUS,  was  a  native  of  Leptis  in 
Africa,  where  he  was  bom,  a.d.  146,  of  an  equestrian  family. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  life 
of  this  enterprising  man. 

After  his  eighteenth  year  Severus  came  to  Rome  for  his 
improvement,  and  received  the  rank  of  senator  from  M. 
Aurelius.  He  studied  law  in  company  with  Fapinian,  who 
Iras  a  relation  of  his  second  wife,  under  Q.  Cervidius  Scae- 
Tola;  and  he  received  firom  Aurelius  the  office  of  advocatus 
flsd,  in  wbiob  be  was  succeeded  by  Papinian.  In  his  youth  he 
was  of  licentious  habits,  and  he  had  to  defend  himself  against 
a  charge  of  adultery,  of  which  however  he  was  acquitted, 
before  tbe  proconsul  Didius  Julisnus,  whom  be  afterwards 
succeeded  in  the  empire.  After  filling  the  qusstorship  and 
other  public  offices,  ne  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Africa, 
bis  native  country.  IJnder  Aurelius  he  also  filled  the  tri- 
bunate, an  office  of  which  he  scrupulously  discharged  the 
duties.  About  this  time  he  married  his  first  wife,  Marcia. 
After  the  death  of  Aurelius,  he  visited  Athens ;  and  when 
he  became  emperor,  be  showed  the  citizens  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  certain  slights  put  upon  him  during  bis  residence 
there.  Under  Commodus  he  held  tbe  office  of  legatus  of 
tbe  Lugdunensis  Provincia.  On  losing  his  wife,  be  looked 
out  for  another  whose  nativity  was  favourable  to  his  ambi- 
tious views ;  for  Severus  appears  to  have  been  a  believer  in 
astrology.  He  heard  of  a  woman  in  Syria  whose  destiny  it 
was  to  marry  a  king,  and  accordingly  he  solicited  and  ob- 
tained in  marriage  for  his  second  wife  Julia  Domna,  by 
whom  he  had  children. 

Severus  was  at  the  head  of  tbe  army  in  Germany  when 
news  came  of  the  death  of  Commodus,  which  was  followed 
by  the  short  reign  of  Pertinax,  and  the  accession  of  Didius 
Julianus,  who  purchased  the  imperial  title.  The  army 
proclaimed  Severus  emperor,  and  the  ambitious  general 
promptly  advanced  upon  Rome  to  secure  his  title.  Juli- 
anus, after  a  fi-uitless  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  Seve- 
rus by  declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  and  an  equally  un- 
sttcoMsful  attempt  to  get  him  assassinated,  caused  a  sena- 


tus  consultum  to  be  passed  for  associating  Severus  with  him 
in  the  empire.  Julianus  however  was  shortly  afterwards 
murdered  in  his  palace,  and  Severus  entered  Rame  with  his 
soldiers(AJ>.  193),  where  he  was  acknowledged  emperor. 

But  Severus  had  a  formidable  rival  in  the  East,  wuere  the 
legions  had  proclaimed  Pescennius  Niger.  After  arranging  | 
affiiirs  at  Rome,  he  set  out  to  oppose  Niger,  whom  he  de-  i 
feated  near  Cyzicus.  The  emperor  banished  the  wifo  and 
children  of  Niger,  and  punished  both  individuals  and  cities 
that  bad  favoured  the  cause  of  his  rival.  He  also  advanced 
still  farther  into  the  East,  into  the  sandy  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, in  order  to  secure  the  empire  on  that  side  and  to 
punish  the  adherents  of  Niger.  The  Parthians  and  Adia- 
beni  were  reduced,  and  Severus  was  honoured  with  the 
titles  of  Arabicus.  Adiabenicus,  and  Parthious  by  the 
senate,  who  also  offiired  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
which  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  a  triumph  was  not  oua 
to  a  victory  gained  in  a  civil  war ;  and  he  also  declined 
adopting  the  title  of  Parthicus  from  apprehension  of  pro- 
voking such  formidable  enemies  as  the  Parthians. 

On  his  road  to  Roma  Severus  heard  of  the  revolt  of 
Albinus  in  Gaul,  and  he  directed  his  march  to  that  pro- 
vinoe.  After  tbe  war  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time 
with  various  success,  a  great  battle  was  fought  atTrinurtium 
or  Tinurtium,  not  tu  worn  Lyon,  in  which  Albinus  was  de- 
feated and  lost  his  lifb.  On  this  occasion  Severus  disgraced 
himself  by  that  brutal  ferocity  which  was  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  his  character.  He  ordered  the  head  of  Albinus  to 
be  cut  off  before  he  was  quite  dead,  and  he  made  his  horse 
trample  tbe  body  under  his  fbet.  Even  the  wife  and  children 
of  Albinus,  according  to  some  accounts,  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  Rhone.  Numerous  partisans 
of  Albinus  were  put  to  death,  both  men  and  women,  whose 
property  enriched  the  eerarium.  Spartianus  has  filled  a 
chapter  with  illustrious  names,  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
emperor's  cruelty,  either  immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Al- 
binus or  shortly  after. 

The  restless  temper  of  the  emperor  led  him  again  into 
tbe  East.  From  Syria  he  marched  against  tbe  Parthians, 
and  took  Ctesiphon.  their  capital,  after  a  campaign  in  which 
the  soldiers  suffered  greatly  fbr  want  of  proper  provisions. 
From  Parthia  he  returned  to  Syria,  from  which  country  ho 
marched  through  Palestine  to  Alexandria  in  EgypL  He 
made  many  changes  in  the  institutions  of  Judtaa,  and  for- 
bade under  severe  penalties  tbe  making  of  Jewish  converts. 
Spartianus  adds,  that  he  made  the  same  enactment  with 
respect  to  tbe  Christians,  though  we  cannot  certainly  infer 
from  the  context  that  this  took  place  at  the  same  time  with 
the  enactment  against  Jewish  converts.  The  allusion  how- 
ever appears  to  be  to  the  edict  promulgated  in  the  time  of 
Severus,  which  was  followed  by  a  persecution  of  the  Chria- 
tians.  He  gave  the  Alexanarines  a  kind  of  senate  (jua 
buleutarum),  and  made  many  changes  in  their  institutions. 

Severus  returned  to  Rome  A.D.  203.  He  declined  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  which  was  offered  to  him,  on  account 
of  his  inability  to  stand  in  a  chariot  owing  to  the  gout.  But 
his  victory  was  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a  trium- 
phal arch,  which  still  remains  and  bears  his  name.  [Rokk. 
p.  98.] 

In  the  year  ajx  208,  Severus,  with  his  two  sons,  Caracalla 
and  Geta,  set  out  on  their  British  campaign.  The  object 
was  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  Caledonians  and  other  tribes 
in  the  northern  port  of  the  island,  who  disturbed  the  Roman 
dominion.  Gete  was  left  with  an  army  in  tbe  command  of 
South  Britein,  and  the  emperor  undertook  the  campaign  in 
the  north  with  his  son  Caraoalla.  He  made  his  way  with 
great  difficulty  through  a  country  covered  with  forests  and 
without  roads,  and  though  the  natives  fled  before  him,  the  ' 
Roman  army  suffered  greatly,  and  the  loss  of  life,  owing  to 
privation  of  various  kinds,  was  immense.  Severus  attempted 
to  secure  the  limit  of  his  conquests  by  constructing  the 
great  rampart,  which  is  known  by  tbe  name  of  die  wall  of 
Severus,  across  the  neck  of  land  that  separates  the  sestu- 
aries  of  the  Clyde  and  tbe  Forth.    [Britannia.] 

The  last  days  of  Severus  were  embittered  by  the  dissen 
tions  of  his  sons,  and  more  particularly  by  tbe  undutiful 
conduct  of  Caracalla,  who  is  even  accused  of  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  bis  fkther.  He  died  at  York  (Eboraoum) 
A.D.  211,  in  tbe  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  only 
two  children,  Geta,  and  Caracalk,  who  is  siso  called  Anto- 
ninus Bassianus.  His  body,  or,  according  to  other  aeoounta. 
the  urn  which  contained  his  ashes,  was  carried  to  Roma  kimI 
placed  in  the  tomb  of  the  Antonini  Vj  VJ  LJ  V  Itl 
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tStmnu  was  one  of  the  most  dutinguished  among  the 
Roman  emperors.  He  bas  been  compared  with  Julius 
Cssar,  wbom  he  resembled  in  the  energy  of  his  character 
and  in  his  taste  for  letters.  He  was  through  life  the  foith- 
ful  friend  of  the  great  jurist  Papinian,  whom  he  made  libel- 
lorum  magister  and  prsfectus  prsstorio,  and  to  whose  care  be 
recommended  his  two  sons.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
Oreek  and  Latin  literature,  and  he  left  behind  nim  memoirs 
of  his  life.  His  habits  were  plain  and  simple.  He  sought 
out  and  rewarded  merit,  and  he  loved  justice.  But  he 
punished  with  inexorable  severity,  and  his  great  qualities 
were  sullied  by  cruelty,  for  which  it  seems  difficult  to  find 
any  apology  or  ]>aUiation.  He  embellished  Rome  with  vari- 
ous works,  such  as  the  Septizonium  and  the  Thermn 
called  after  his  name,  and  be  repaired  the  public  edifices 
which  had  been  erected  by  his  predecessors. 

(AeL  Spartiani,  Seteru*  Imperator;  Herodian,  ii.,  iiL ; 
Dion  Casaius,  lib.  76,  &c.) 


BrlUih  HoMam.  Actual  tUa, 
■niKTirrva  AvopuTsncu. 
Hnd  of  8.  Sarmu  lannUsd. 

COSinLTlMAICTXO. 

Commemmallan  of  the  eelebntioa  of  the  Ludi  SasculaiM . 

SEVERUS'S  WALL.    [Bjuiannia.] 
SB'VIGNE',  MADAME   DE.    Makik   ds  Rabutin 
Chantai.  was  bom,  according  to  her  own  aooonnt,  February 
i,  1627.  apparently  at  the  chateau  of  BonbiUy  in  Burgundy. 
Her  &ther,  the  Baron  de  Chantai,  was  killed  in  defending 
the  Isle  of  Rh6  against  the  English ;  and  her  mother  also 
eft  her  orphan  at  an  early  age.    The  charge  of  her  educa- 
tion then  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  maternal  uncle,  the  Abbi 
de  Coulanges,  an  excellent  and  judicious  person,  wbom  she 
warmly  loved,  and  to  whom  she  owed  and  owned  great 
obligation.  Possessed  of  great  personal  advantages  and  con- 
siderable fortune,  she  married,  Aug.  1, 1644,  when  not  yet 
1 9,  the  Marquis  de  S£vign£,  of  an  antient  house  of  Brittany. 
This  connection  did  not  prove  happy ;  it  was  dissolved  in 
I6S1,  by  the  death  of  her  husband  in  a  duel,  leaving  her 
with  a  dilapidated  fortune  and  the  charge  of  a  son  and 
daughter.      The  fortune  she  soon  retrieved  by  retirement 
and  a  judicious  economy :  and  in  1654  she  re-appeared  in 
Paris,  whece  her  beauty  and  talents  placed  her  at  once  in 
the  first  ranks  of  society.    The  Prince  of  Conti,  Turenne, 
Fonquet,   superintendant  of  finance,  and  many  others  of 
less  note,  in  vain  enrolled  themselves  her  admirers ;  having 
escaped  the  yoke  of  her  first  ill-assorted  marriage,  she  was 
aevtx  tempted  to  contract  a  second ;  nor,  in  that  gallant  age, 
was  her  conduct  tainted  by  the  prevalent  laxity  of  morals. 
Her  children  were  throughout  life  her  chief  object,  and 
especially  ber  daughter,  to  her  affection  for  whom  we  owe 
the  greater  part  of  that  admirable  collection  of  letters  upon 
whi^  the  fame  of  Madame  de  S6vign6  is  raised.     That 
daughter  in  1669  married  the  Comte  de  Grignan,  who  held 
the  government  of  Provence.    Madame  de  S6vign6  died, 
after  a  few  days'  illness,  at  the  town  of  Grignan,  in  1696. 

As  a  letter-writer  she  is  unsurpassed,  perhaps  unequalled. 
Unstudied,  and  not  always  correct,  she  possessed  a  natural 
eloquence,  an  ease  and  liveliness  of  expression,  which  will 
never  cease  to  attract.  The  merit  of  her  style  is  said  by 
French  critics  to  be  too  delicate  to  be  readily  appreciable 
by  foreigners:  nevertheless  its  charm  cannot  fail  to  be 
manifest  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  her  readers. 
'  The  letters  of  Madame  de  S6vign^'  says  L«  Harpe, '  are 
the  book  of  all  hours,  of  the  town,  of  the  country,  on  travel. 
They  are  the  oonrersation  of  a  most  agreeable  woman,  to 
which  one  need  contribute  nothing  of  one's  own ;  which  is 

%  great  charm  to  an  idle  person Madsme  de 

Sivigni  tells  a  story  excellently :  the  most  perfect  models 
of  narration  are  to  be  found  in  ber  letters.  Nothing  comes 
up  to  the  liveliness  of  her  turns,  and  the  happiness  of  her 
expressions :  for  she  is  always  touched  by  what  she  relates ; 


she  paints  things  as  if  she  saw  them,  and  the  reader  believe* 
that  he  sees  what  she  paints.  She  seems  to  have  had  a 
most  active  and  versatile  imagination,  which  laid  hold  of  all 
objects  in  succession.' 

Her  letters,  originally  published  in  detached  portions,  by 
different  persons,  are  printed  collectively  in  numerous 
editions.  The  most 'complete  is  that  of  M.  de  Monmerque, 
Paris,  1818,  II  vols.  8vo.,  and  13  vols.  12mo.,  containing  a 
text  corrected  and  restored  in  very  numerous  passages,  and 
including  ninety-four  letters  not  before  published.  The 
edition  of  M.  Grouvelle,  8  vols.  8vo..  Paris,  1806,  is  also  one 
of  the  best,  containing  memoirs  of  Madame  de  8£vign£  her- 
self, her  daughter,  and  other  persons  closely  connected  with 
her  history,  and  other  auxiliary  pieces.  These  collective  edi 
tions  eontain  many  letters  addressed  to  Madame  de  S6vign6 
by  her  correspondents. 

SEVILLE  (.Sevilld)  is  the  name  of  a  province  of  Spain, 
which,  according  to  the  late  division  of  the  Spanish  terri- 
tory, extends  from  the  Sierra  deCazalla  in  the  north,  to  the 
Serrama  de  Ronda  in  the  south ;  and  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  province  of  Clordova,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  and  the  ocean. 

SEVILLE,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  a  large  and 
handsome  city,  situated  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  banks  of 
the  Guadalquivir  (the  Baetis  of  the  Romans).  The  name 
Guadalquivir  is  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic  Wada-1-Kebir, 
'  the  great  river.'  It  is  in  37*  12'  N.  lat.  and  6°  8'  W.  long 
Fable  has  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Hercules,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  very  antient  city,  perhaps  of 
Punic  origin.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iii.,  p.  141,  Ca- 
saub.),  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  6),  Pliny  (iii.  1),  and  Silius 
lulicus  (iiL  392).  Its  Phoenician  name  was  Spali  or 
&pAaAi,  which  in  that  language  means  a  plain.  Of  this 
word  the  Romans  and  Crreeks  m&ie  Ispalu  or  Hitpalis; 
the  Arabs  IiftbUia,  and  modern  Spanianis  SeviUa.  Under 
the  Romans  it  became  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name  of 
'Colonia  Julia  Romula,'  as  appears  by  many  of  the  coins, 
and  from  the  statement  of  Pliny  ('  Hispalis  Colonia  cog- 
nomine  Romulensis')  and  Strabo.  Hispalis  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  four  juridical  conventus  into  which  the  Roman 
province  of  Baetica  was  divided.  Julius  Cssar  visited  it 
twice,  once  as  qutestor,  and  a  second  time  as  prstor,  when 
he  was  instrumental  in  relieving  the  citizens  from  the  im- 
positions and  tyranny  of  Metellus.  It  was  for  some  time 
the  residence  of  the  successors  of  Alaric,  and  in  582  took 
part  in  the  rebellion  of  Hermenegild  against  his  father 
Leovigild.  In  712  Seville  opened  its  gates  to  the  Arabs, 
who  made  it  the  seat  of  their  empire.  Abdu-1-axis,  son  of 
Musa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  held  his  court  in  it,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  time  of  Ayiib  (others  say  Al-horr)  that  the  seat  of  the 
Arab  government  in  Spain  was  transferred  to  Cordova  on 
account  of  its  more  central  position.  Seville  continued  to 
be  the  second  city  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  of  Spain 
until  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  a  revolution 
in  CVirdova  detached  it  from  the  empire,  and  Seville  became 
the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom. 

Moorith  Kings  of  Seville. — In  the  year  1023  the  citizens 
of  Seville,  having  revolted  against  Al-K&sim  Ibn  Hamiid, 
who  then  held  the  supreme  power  in  Spain,  appointed  three 
of  their  number,  namely,  Mohammed  Ibn  Ai-alehani,  Mo- 
hammed Al-zubeydi,  and  Mohammed  Ibn  Abb&d,  chief 
k&dhi  of  the  mosque,  to  administer  the  government  and 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  place.  The  latter,  having 
soon  after  rid  himself  of  his  partners  in  power,  assumed  the 
insignia  of  royalty,  and  took  the  title  of  king.  Having 
marched  against  Yahya  Ibn  Hamiid,  Al-k&sim's  nephew  and 
successor,  he  defeated  his  army  and  put  him  to  death  near 
Camona  in  1035,  and  thus  was  enabled  greatly  to  extend 
his  dominions.  On  his  death  in  1041,  Mohammed  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Mohammed  II.,  sumamed  Al-mutadhedh' 
billah  (he  who  implores  the  help  of  God),  and  Abu  Amru, 
who  made  himself  master  of  Cordova  and  the  greater  part 
of  Mohammedan  Spain.  He  was  an  able  and  warlike  prince, 
but  very  cruel.  Grief  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  daughter 
caused  his  death  in  1068.  His  second  son,  Mohammed  IIL, 
sumamed  Al-mu'tamed-billah  (he  who  places  his  reliance  in 
(rod),  inherited  his  dominions,  which  comprised  all  the  ter- 
ritories between  the  Guadalquivir  and  the'Tagus.  The  limita 
of  this  empire  were  however  consiuerably  narrowed  by  the 
victories  of  Alfonso  VL,  the  conqueror  of  Toledo,  who  gra- 
dually took  possession  of  his  best  provinces  and  strongest 
caatleii.  Mohammed  then  called  to  his  aid  the  Almoravides 
of  Africa,  whose  king,  Yusuf  Ibn  T&shefiii,  crossed  the 
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■traits,  and  gainod  in  1086  the  memorable  battle  of  ^alaoa- 
The  conqueror  loon  turned  hie  arms  againit  the  aUiee  wbom 
he  came  to  defend.  Seville  was  tatun  in  1091  hj  Svr  A\fi 
Bekr,  one  of  Uis  generals,  and  Mohammed  va»  tent  to  the 
castle  of  Aahm&t  in  Africa,  vhere  he  ended  his  daya  in 
109S.  Seville  ooQtinued  in  the  hands  of  the  Almoravidei. 
and  after  them  in  those  of  the  Almohades.  who  sqooeeded 
kliem.  Abtf  Yusuf  Ya1(ub  Al-mansiir,  the  third  auUan  of 
the  latter  dynasty,  vho  reiened  from  1168  to  1178,  fixed  his 
residence  in  Seville,  which  ite  greatly  embellished  by  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  great  mos<)ue>  repairing  the  Roman 
aqueduct,  called  the '  CSnos  de  Garmona.  throwing  a  bridge 
or  boats  over  the  Ouadalquivir,  strengthening  toe  fortia- 
cations,  and  other  useful  works.  After  Al-mftmdn.  the  last 
sultan  of  the  Almohades  who  ruled  in  Spain,  Seville  was 
reduced  by  Abd  Abdillah  Mohammed  Ibn  Hud.  who  resided 
for  some  time  in  it;  but  on  the  death  of  this  chief,  who  was 
assassinated  at  Almeria  in  1238,  the  city  was  besieged  by 
Ferdinand  HL.  king  of  Castile,  and  taken  after  fifteen 
months,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1248.  From  that  period 
Seville  always  made  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  kmg  of 
Castile. 

Seville  is  almost  circular,  and  the  circuit  is  from  five  to 
six  English  miles.  It  is  surrounded  hv  walls  partly  of 
Roman,  partly  of  'Moorish  construction,  flanked  by  nume- 
rous towers,  and  has  fifteen  gates.  The  suburbs  are  eight 
in  number,  San  Bernardo,  San  Benito,  San  Rpque,  Maoa- 
rena,  los  Humeros.  la  Cesteria,  Populo^  and  Triana,  which 
lut  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  either  from  three  antique 
arches  which  its  gate  once  had.  or  from  the  emperor  Tngan. 
The  streets,  as  in  most  eities  built  or  inhabited  by  tho  Moors 
during  their  occupation  of  the  Peninsula,  are  crooked,  ill 
paved,  and  exceedingly  narrow.  Seville  however  contains 
several  fine  squares,  such  as  San  Francisco,  now  called  'de 
U  Constitucion,'  £1  Duque,  Salvador,  and  several  others. 
The  houses,  which  amount  to  about  12,000,  are  perhaps  the 
most  picturesque  in  the  world.  They  have  generally  a  large 
paved  court,  ornamented  with  running  fountains,  flowers, 
KCq  and  surrounded  by  marble  columns  supporting  gal- 
leries or  rooms  above.  It  is  usual  for  the  family  to  inhabit 
the  ground-floor  in  summer,  and  the  upper  stories  in  winter. 
In  the  summer  a  canvas  awning  is  thrown  over  the  whole 
court  during  Uie  heat  of  the  day,  and  removed  at  night,  and 
there  the  family  usually  sit  to  receive  their  visitors.  The 
public  walks  in  Seville  are  much  admired.  The  principal 
are  '  £1  Pas£o  de  Christina'  and  'Las  Delicias;'  the  latter, 
which  is  tastefully  planted  with  odoriferous  shrubs,  was  not 
completed  till  1826. 

Seville  contains  many  buildings  remarkable  either  for  their 
antiquit]jr  or  arohiteoture.  'La  Torre  del  Oro'  (the  tower 
of  gold)  is  so  called  they  say  because  the  ships  laden  with  that 
metal,  at  tbe  time  of  the  discovery  of  America,  deposited 
their  cargoes  there.  '  La  Lonja,'  or  Exchange,  is  a  mag- 
niSoent  building,  erected  by  Philip  II.  in  1S2S,  over  which 
are  the  archives  of  the  colonies.  The  '  Casa  de  Pilatos,'  or 
palace  belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Alcala ;  the  town-hall ;  the 
naval  college  of  San  Telmo ;  the  cannon-foundery ;  the  lo- 
bacco-manu&ctory,  an  immense  building,  600  feet  in  length 
by  nearly  600  in  oreadth,  enclosing  twenty  courts ;  and  the 
famous  aqueduct,  built  or  repaired  by  the  Moors,  are  among 
the  chief  edifices  of  Seville. 

The  cathedral  was  founded  in  the  year  1401,  on  the  site 
of  the  antient  mosque,  but  was  not  completed  until  I6I9. 
Externally  it  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  Arabian.  Gothic, 
and  Oreco-Roman  architecture;  but  upon  tbe  whole  its 
general  appearance  is  very  imposing.  The  interior,  which 
u  exclusively  Gothic,  is  both  rich  and  grand.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  420  Spanish  feet  in  length  by  291  in  breadth,  and 
it  is  the  largest  cathedral  in  Spain.  Four  rows  of  enormous 
clustered  columns,  eight  in  each  row,  separate  the  aisles. 
The  roof  of  the  centre  nave  and  transept  is  134  feet  above 
the  pavement ;  tbe  roof  of  the  side  aisles  is  38  feet  lower. 
The  centre  aisle  contains  the  choir  and  the  grand  cltar. 
Above  the  choir,  which  is  a  large  church  of  itself,  and  is 
only  separated  from  the  body  of  tbe  church  by  a  lofty  and 
richly  worked  grating  of  iron,  is  the  organ,  which  contains 
6300  pipes  with  1 1 0  stops,  being  50  mote  than  those  of  the 
celebrated  one  at  Haarlem.  T%e  high  altar  is  ornamented 
with  the  richest  marbles,  paintings,  statues,  and  a  profusion 
of  gilding.  On  grand  festivals  it  is  decorated  with  mmense 
silver  mirrors,  made  in  the  form  of  stars  and  crowns.  Behind 
the  high  alUr  is  the  *  Capilla  Real.'  a  large  gloomy  chapel, 
containing  the  tomb  of  Ferdinand  III.,  who  took  the  city 


Avm  the  Moors.  The  other  ohaj^ls.  in  sU  aboat  tt,  aontain 
many  treasures  of  art,  both  paintinga  and  avquisit* ewvings, 
bx  the  best  masters  of  the  bevilian  Khool.  as  Murillo.  Zur- 
baran.  Roelas.  Paehwo,  Gano.  MoralMi.  Vai«u.  N»vtrrai«, 
«nd  others. 

Tbe  Qiralda,  a  }attf  sqiwr*  tower  of  Arabian  arobitoeture, 
which  originiriiy  ftNrmad  part  of  tho  anUeat  mosquo.  serve* 
now  as  a  uAtn  to  the  eathedral.  AeoordinK  to  the  aceounu 
of  all  tha  Arabian  writers  (Al-makkari, '  Mobam.  DynasL, 
vol.  i„p.S6-22S)itwasbuilt  in  1160  by  an  arehileot  named 
JUiir  (Gever).  to  whom  the  discovery  of  algebra  has  been 
erroneously  attributed.  It  was  originally  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high ;  but  in  l&tS  Fernando  Ruis,  an  arehi- 
teot,  raised  it  one  hundred  feet  higher.  On  the  top  was 
placed  a  statwe  of  Faith,  vt  gilt  brenso,  whieb,  though  fbur- 
teen  feet  high,  and  of  the  onormDus  weight  of  3600  pounds. 
turns  on  a  pivot  and  acts  as  westboreook,  thus  giving  its 
name  <  Giralda'  to  the  tower.  This  tower  and  the  court  of 
the  orange-trees  (Patio  de  los  Narai\ios)  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  antient  Moorish  mosque,  which  in  point  of 
size  and  magnificence  equalled  that  of  Cordova.  Attached 
to  the  eathedral  is  a  ve^  valuable  library  called  Biblioteca 
Columbiana,  f^m  the  name  of  the  founder  Ferdinand 
Columbus,  the  son  of  the  great  navigator,  who  bequeathed 
to  it  upwards  of  90.000  volumes.  During  the  Peninsular 
War  the  treasures  of  the  eathedral  were  removed  to  Cadiz, 
and  thus  saved  from  the  French,  They  consist  of  the  Cus- 
todia,  or  tabemaole,  in  which  the  host  is  carried  in  proces- 
sion through  the  city,  made  of  solid  silver  by  the  celebrated 
artist  Arfe ;  it  is  twelve  feet  high  and  of  enormous  weight ; 
a  cross  and  pair  of  eandlestieks  made  of  tbe  fint  gold 
brought  from  Ameriea  by  Columbos ;  several  pieces  of  gold- 
plate,  and  many  vestments  for  the  priests,  interspersed  with 
precious  stones.  Seville  has  also  28  parish  churches,  and  it 
contained  once  69  convents,  40  for  men  and  29  for  women, 
besides  four  Beaterios.  a  species  of  fbundling-bospitals  for 
the  education  of  orphans  and  poor  children.  With  one  or 
two  exceptions  the  buildings  exist,  though  tha  oommunities 
which  occupied  them  are  now  dispersea.  The  convent  of 
La  Merced,  founded  by  Ferdinand  in  1S40.  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  for  iu  sise  and  ardiiteeture.  It  has  lately 
been  destined  to  receive  all  the  pictures  and  books  ooUeoted 
in  the  eonvents  of  the  capital  and  other  towns  in  tbe  pro- 
vince, with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  provincial  library 
and  gallery  of  paintings.  The  hospital  of  La  Sangre,  an 
immense  building,  with  a  beautiful  ftteade,  has  aocommo- 
dation  for  300  patients.  That  of  La  Caridad  which  con- 
tamed  the  finest  pictures  by  Murillo,  *  Moses  striking  the 
Rook,*  and  the  <  Parting  of  the  Loaves,'  before  they  were 
taken  to  Madrid,  is  another  very  interesting  building.  But 
the  edifice  whieb,  after  the  cathedra,  most  attracts  the 
attention  of  travellers  is  the  Alcasar  (Al-Kasr),  or  royal 
palace  of  the  antient  Moorish  kings,  which,  though  mo- 
dernised and  spoiled  by  the  Christian  kings,  still  preserves 
muob  of  its  original  beauty.  In  its  present  state  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  Qothio  and  Arable  architecture.  The  principal 
ball,  called  Sale  de  tea  Embajadoree  (Hall  of  AmbassadomK 
is  as  fine,  though  not  so  delicately  worked,  as  that  in  tho 
Alhambra.  It  is  fifteen  yards  square,  and  three  times  that 
height  Tbe  pavement  is'  of  marble,  th^  ceiling  is  painted  in 
blue  and  gold,  and  the  pannelling  of  the  wainscots  is  formed  of 
painted  tiles.  The  gardens  which  surround  tbe  palaoe  are 
very  beautifuL  In  one  o^  tbe  rooms  on  the  ground- floor  are 
several  statues,  inscripttons,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity, 
which  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  antient  Italica, 
the  birtk-place  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  which  is  contiguous 
to  Seville.  Excavations  are  now  being  made  there  at  the 
expense  of  the  Spanish  government. 

Seville  is  tbe  see  of  an  archbishop.  It  has  a  university, 
fbnnded  in  1S02;  an  academy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
arisbitecture ;  a  soeie^  called  Amigos  del  Pais  (friends  of 
the  country) ;  a  literary  and  s^ntiOo  institution,  named 
Lycio,  and  several  establishments  fbr  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge and  education.  Its  present  population  is  estimated 
at  rather  more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  The  trade,  which 
was  very  considerable,  greatly  declined  at  the  separation  of 
tbe  Spanish  colonies  J'rom  the  mother  country;  but  it  has 
somewlytt  revived  of  late— oil,  wine,  corn,  hemp,  flax, 
liquorice,  but  above  all  lemons  and  oranges,  are  annually 
exported  in  great  quantities  by  the  Guadalquivir,  which  is 
navigable  fi>r  vessels  of  one  hundred  tons.  Three  steamera 
leave  Seville  daily  for  Cadiz,  and  as  many  go  fVom  Cadiz  to 
Seville.    Tbo  oiimate  of  Seville  is  hot,  but  healthy.    Th« 
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mrrounaitis  country  to  »  eontidenbU  dittUiM  h  m  low, 
that  it  is  /requently  inundatad,  whenever  the  river  over- 
flow! ills  banks,  whieh  happens  on  an  average  onoe  every 
five  years.  There  are  three  good  histories  of  Seville: 
Morgadot  Hittoria  de  SeviUa,  8evu  1587,  foL:  RodrigO 
Caro,  Aati^uedade*  w  Bindpado  de  SnUla,  1634,  fbl.; 
Ortis  y  Zuniga.  Analei  Mderitutieoi  de  la  Ciudid  de  Se- 
viUa, A  description  of  Seville  has  lately  appeared  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Standish,  Senile  and  it*  Vicimtv,  Lond., 
1840.  Svo. 

SEVREd,  DSUX.  a  department  of  Prattoe,  hoUUddd  ott 
the  north  by  that  of  Maine  et  Loire,  on  the  east  by  thAt  of 
Vienne,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Charente,  on  the  south* 
west  by  that  of  Oharente  Inf&rieure,  and  on  the  west  by 
that  of  Vendue.  The  form  of  the  department  approximates 
to  that  of  an  oblong  quadrangle,  having  its  greatest  eztetl- 
sion  from^orth  to  south.  The  areatest  length  is  from  berth 
by  west  ts  south  by  east,  from  the  banks  of  the  Thou£,  ott  the 
northern  border,  to  the  junction  of  the  three  departments  of 
Deux  ^vres,  Charente,  and  Charento  InfSrieure,  79  miles ; 
the  greatest  breadth,  at  risht  aMles  to  the  length,  is  from 
near  Mauz6  to  the  bank  of  the  Dive,  on  the  border  of  the 
department  of  Vienne,  41  miles.  The  area  of  tiie  depart- 
ment is  estimated  at  3351  ■  6  sauare  miles,  being  nearly  the 
average  area  of  the  French  departmentN  and  rather  less 
than  the  eonioint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Chester 
and  Salop.  The  population  in  1831  was  894,850  ;  in  1838  it 
was  304,105,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  9255,  or 
rather  mare  than  three  per  cent.,  and  giving  129  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  and  density  of  population  it 
is  very  far  below  the  average  of  the  departmenU,  and  also 
far  below  the  ooi^oined  English  counties  with  which  we 
have  compared  it  Niort,  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  Sivre 
Niortaise,  2i7  miles  south-west  of  Parisin  a  direct  line ;  or 
S61  mUes  bv  the  road  through  Orleans,  Blois,  Tours,  Ch4- 
telherault,  Pottiera,  Lusignan,  and  St.  Maixent. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  a  ohain  of  hilK  which  ex- 
tends from  the  oentnl  group  of  AuA^rgne  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  bearing  in  part  of  iu  course  the  name  of  the  Heights 
of  Gatineh  These  hills  enter  the  department  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Vienne  on  the  south-east  side,  and  extend  into  the 
department  of  Vendue  on  the  west  side ;  they  separate  the 
basin  of  the  Loire  from  the  basins  of  the  Charente,  SIvre 
Niortaise,  and  Lay.  The  average  height  of  these  hills  is 
about  450  feet  That  part  of  the  ohain  of  hills,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  department,  which  lies  north-west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Fqntenay  in  the  department  of  Vendue  east- 
ward to  St  Maixent,  and  from  thence  northward  by  Par- 
tlienav  and  Thouars,  is  occupied  by  the  primary  and  lower 
secondary  formations:  the  rest  of  the  department  is  occu- 
pied by  the  formations  of  the  oolitic  group.  There  are  no 
coal-pita,  and  in  1834  there  was  only  one  iron- work,  which 
had  a  fumaee  for  making  pig-iron  and  three  forges  for  pro- 
ducing wrought-iron.  Marble,  freestone  for  building,  and 
millstones  are  dug.  There  are  some  mineral  watm,  but 
none  of  great  repute. 

The  portion  of  the  department  which  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Loire  is  drained  by  the  Sdvie  Kantaise  (one  of  the  two 
streams  which  give  name  to  the  department),  the  Thou6,  and 
the  Dive,  which  last  skirts  the  eastern  border.  Neither  of 
these  is  navigable,  except  the  Dive  for  a  short  distonce.  The 
Thou*  receives  the  Oebrou,  the  Thoort,  the  Argenton,  and 
tome  other  streams.  The  rest  of  the  department  is  drained 
by  the  Boutonne  and  oile  or  two  other  fbeders  of  the 
Cbatente;  and  by  the  S«vre  Niortaise,  and  its  feeder  the 
Mignon,  which  are  both  n&vjgable.  The  navigation  of  the 
Mfn  NiottaiM  ba|ins  at  Niort,  but  is  imp^ed  by  shal- 
lowi  and  by  the  winding  course  of  the  river.  The  official 
stateBMnt  of  the  navigation  is  a<  Mows :— Dive  8  miles; 
S^rreNiortaise»SS  miles;  Mignon,  7  miles :  total,  87  miles. 

There  ia,  aecording  to  the  lame  statement,  one  navigable 
canal,  vis.  that  fnmt  Niort  to  Roehelle ;  but  we  believe  thU 
to  be  identical,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  this  depertuent,  with 
the  navigation  of  the  Bivre.  There  are  a  grett  number  of 
pools,  especially  among  the  hills ;  also  a  number  pf  marshee. 

Thei«  were  on  Jannary  1,  1837,  six  RontM  Royales,  or 
government  roads,  having  an  affgregate  length  of  179  miles, 
vis.  147  miles  in  good  repair,  6  miles  out  of  rfcpair.  and  26 
miles  unflnished.  The  principal  road  is  that  ftom  Paris  to 
Roeheftirt,  which  enters  the  department  on  the  east  side 
from  the  department  of  Vienne,  and  passes  through  St 
Maixent,  Niort,  and  Maugfii  at  which  town  the  road  to 
Roehelle  branohea  off.    A  road  from  Lusignan  (department 


of  Vienne)  to  8t  Jetn  d'AugCW  and  Baiatel  (d«|»rtma&t  ol 
Charento  Inilrieure)  crosses  this  department  through  Melle, 
iti  the  south-eastern  part;  and  a  roM  from  Saumur  on  the 
the  Loire  (department  Of  Maine  et  Loire)  runs  southward  by 
Thouars  and  Parthenay  to  St  Maixent,  where  it  joins  the 
road  fl-om  Paris  to  RocWoTt.  Roads  run  from  Niort  to  St 
Jean  d'Anglly,  and  to  Nantes  (department  of  Loire  In- 
fKrietite).  The  departmental  nads  had  an  aggregate  length 
of  181  tikile*,  vi<.  10  miles  in  good  repair,  3  mites  out  of 
repair,  tihd  168  ttuflttifthed.  The  bys-roads  had  an  Aggregate 
letlgth  of  20,000  miles. 

!ni6  tempAMture  in  the  northern  part  of  the  daputment  is 
(Solder  than  in  the  southern  |  this  is  asbribed  to  its  not  beitag 
so  well  cleared  of  wood,  and  to  ito  having  a  greater  quantity 
of  water,  whiither  standing  or  running.  The  tummar  is  not 
so  long,  and  the  heat  is  tempered  by  thick  fbgs.  In  the 
Southern  part  the  winters  ire  mild,  the  thermometer  soaroely 
ever  fklling  more  than  3*  or  4"  below  sero  of  Rianmurt 
or  23*  or  25°  above  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  The  south-eastetil 
part  is  considered  the  healthiest ;  in  the  ttorth  fevttrs  and 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  ate  common ;  and  the  inhaMtanto 
of  the  marshy  parts  are  aSbeted  by  soorbutio  eomplainto, 
rheumatism,  erysipelas,  or  canoers  in  the  limbs. 

The  koil  varies  much ;  part  of  it  is  unpMduetive,  and  tha 
backward  stete  of  agrieulture  tends  further  to  diminish  the 
crops;  one-third  of  the  best  land  it  eonstenUy  in  ftllow; 
yet  with  these  dedutitioni  th«  gr»in-hkrve<t  exceeds  the  con- 
sumption of  the  department  The  Urea  of  the  department 
mav  be  calculated  in  round  ttiimbenat  1,600,000  acres,  of 
which  1,000,000  acres,  or  tWo-thitdi,  are  under  the  plough. 
The  ehiefproductions  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and 
hetop.  The  vine  is  grown  chiefly  in  the  south-west  part, 
where  the  vintage  is  converted  into  brandy.  In  the  north- 
eastern part  about  Thouars  soma  tolerable  white  wine  is 
growh,  but  ih  small  quantity.  The  tineyards  of  the  whole 
iiepartment  are  computed  to  occupy  about  50,000  acres ;  the 
gardens  and  orchards  about  24,000  acrea.  Fruit-trees  suc- 
ceed very  well  except  among  the  hills ;  the  walnut  is  exten- 
kitely  cultiv&ted  for  the  sake  of  its  oil.  The  meadows  and 
other  grass  lands  occupy  about  ISO.OOOor  190)000  acres,  tud 
the  heaths  and  open  pasture-groutids  above  50,000  acres.  A 
Considerable  portion  of  heath  is  in  tb«  vAlley  of  the  Sivn 
Nantaise,  where  the  land  is  very  poor.  The  meadows  aflTord 
pasturage  to  a  great  number  of  cattle,  whit:h  constitute  a 
Considerable  part  of  the  wealth  of  tfae  department  The 
breed  of  horned  cattle  is  very  good,  atid  a  considerable  num- 
ber are  sent  into  Normattdie,  there  to  be  fattened  fyt  tha 
markets  which  supply  Paris.  Sheep  are  also  numerous,  but 
the  wool  is  of  ordinary  quality.  The  asse«  and  mules  which 
are  bred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melle  are  considered  to 
be  among  the  best  in  Europe ;  a  considerable  number  are 
sent  itito  Spain.    Swine  and  poultry  are  numerous. 

The  Woodlands  amount  to  tibout  90,000  acres.  Small 
game  is  abundant;  the  deer  and  the  frild  boar  are  found; 
and  Wolves  have  become  of  late  years  more  numerous  than 
before.    The  rivers  and  pools  hrO  full  of  fish. 

The  department  is  divided  itito  fbur  arrondiasetileatt,  w 
follows : — 

atln-     Squan       Caaf    Ota-  I^•palBUoa. 

NuBK       >U«n,     MUm.      mniiet.  lorn.  1S31.  1836. 

Niort           8.W.    655-5  94  10  97,2-22  100,208 

Bressuire        N.     632  91      6  60,826  63,01tl 

Melle             S.E.    638-5  92       7  73,710  75.580 

Parthenay  Gentnd  685-5  79  unk.  63,092  65,307 

2851-5    396  294,850    404,105 

A  Uter  retiitn  inakes  the  whole  number  of  cantons  or 
districts,  each  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  juttiiie  of  the 
peace,  thirty-one. 

tuthe  arrondissement  of  Niort  are^Niort,  pop:  in  1831, 
1 5,832  for  the  town,  or  1 6, 1 75  for  the  whole  commune ;  In  1 836 
1 8, 1 9  7  for  the  commune  TNtoRt],  and  St  Maixeiit,  pop.  4329, 
ondieSdvreNiorteise;  M*us^  pop.  1756  for  thetown,or  1797 
for  the  whole  commune,  on  the  Mignon:  BeauvoiT,  Rohan- 
Rohan,  Cherveux,  Champdeniers,  and  Coulonges.  St 
Maixent  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
S£vre.  It  is  ill  lud  out,  and  the  houses  are  ill-built,  but 
the  public  walks  are  agreeable,  and  the  neighbourhood 
abounds  with  picturesque  scenery.  It  derives  its  name  and 
origin  from  a  hermitage  established  here  by  St.  Maixent  in 
the  time  of  Clovis,  which  was  soon  replaced  by  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey.  The  town  suff'red  much  in  the  religiou'  wary 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  Ve&dean  war  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth.  It  has  a  chamber  of  manufactures, 
a  high  school,  an  ecclesiastical  school,  and  an  hospital. 
Serge,  hosiery  and  other  woollens,  and  leather  are  made ; 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  mustard,  wool,  horses,  and 
mules :  there  are  eleven  yearly  fairs.  At  Mauzi  the  towns- 
men carry  on  considerable  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  and  in 
asses,  which  are  bred  in  considerable  number  round  the 
town :  there  are  thirteen  yearly  fairs.  Rohan-Rohan  is  on 
an  elevated  site  between  the  Guirande  and  the  Courance, 
two  streams  flowing  into  the  Sdvre  or  the  Mignon :  there 
are  twelve  yearly  foirs.  Cherveux  has  considerable  markets. 
At  Champdeniers  hats,  tiles,  and  leather  are  made :  there 
are  eight  considerable  yearly  fairs  for  cattle,  resorted  to  by 
dealers  from  Navarre,  the  Basque  provinces,  and  other  parts 
of  Spain.  At  Coulonges,  distinguished  as  Coulonges-les- 
Royaux,  swanskin,  drugget,  hats,  and  leather  are  made ;  and 
tra^e  is  carried  on  in  wine,  timber,  and  wool:  there  are 
twelve  yearly  &irs. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Bressuire  are — ^Bressuire,  pop. 
in  1836,  1894  [Bressuire],  Les  Aubiers,  and  Les  Echau- 
broignes,  on  or  near  the  streams  which  flow  into  the  Ar- 
genton;  Argenton,  upon  the  Argenton ;  Thouar8,pop.2314. 
on  the  Thou£ ;  Oiron,  between  the  Thou£  and  the  Dive ; 
and  Cerisay  and  Chfttillon-sur-SSvre,  on  or  near  the  Sdvre 
Nantaise.  Tiles  and  fine  linen  are  made  at  Les  Aubiers. 
Ai^enton,  distinguished  as  Argenton-le-Chfiteau,  was  almost 
destroyed  in  the  Vendean  war.  Serges  and  flannels  are 
made  in  the  town,  and  tome  good  red  and  white  wines 
are  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thouars  was  a  pla<»  of 
strength  in  the  time  of  Pepin  in  the  eighth  century;  and 
the  English,  when  masters  of  Poitou,  made  it  yet  stronger ; 
it  was  however  taken  from  them  by  Duguesclin,  a.d.  1372. 
It  was  much  injured  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  was  taken  by  the  insurgents  in  the  Vendean 
war.  The  town  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near  the  right 
bank  of  theThou£ ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  partly  ruined, 
and  has  two  handjBome  churches,  a  college,  two  hospitals, 
one  of  them  for  children,  and  a  handsome  castle  or  mansion 
built  by  the  duchess  of  La  Trdmouille  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII. :  there  are  three  public  walks.  Woollens,  linens,  hats, 
and  cutlery  are  made ;  and  trade  is  Carried  on  in  corn,  hemp, 
horses,  mules,  and  oxen :  there  are  eight  yearly  fairs.  Oiron 
has  an  hospital  and  the  ruins  of  a  mansion  built  by  Louis 
XIV.  for  Madame  de  Montespan ;  trade  is  carried  on  in 
wine:  there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  Tiles  and  linens  are 
made  at  Cerisay  or  Cerizay ;  and  linen,  cotton-yam,  and 
paper  at  ChStillon-sur-Sivre.  This  latter  was  formerly 
called  Maul&>n;  it  was  a  place  of  strength :  it  was  destroyed 
'in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  again  in 
the  Vendean  war. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Melle  are — ^Melle,  pop.  in  1831, 
2252  for  the  town,  or  2512  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
2724  for  the  commune;  on  the  Beronne,  a  feeder  of  the 
Boutonne ;  Chefboutonne,  Brioux  or  Briou,  and  Chizi,  on 
the  Boutonne ;  SauzS-Vaussay,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Charente ;  and  La  Mothe  Sainte  H£raye  or  St.  H£ray,  pop. 
2150  for  the  town,  or  2673  for  the  whole  commune,  on  the 
Sine  Niortaise.  Melle  is  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country, 
of  which,  from  its  situation  on  a  hill,  it  has  a  commanding 
prospect.  The  little  stream  on  which  it  stands  becomes  dry 
in  summer.  The  houses  are  old  and  ill  built;  there  are 
some  remains  of  the  antient  walls,  and  an  agreeable  public 
walk  near  the  town.  Druggets  and  other  woollens,  and 
leather  are  made ;  and  traide  is  carried  on  in  com,  trefoil 
and  lucerne  seed,  cattle,  and  wool :  there  are  twelve  yearly 
fairs.  Melle  has  a  court  of  justice,  a  stamp-office,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  a  departmental  nursery,  and  a  college.  At 
Chefboutonne  are  manufactures  of  serge,  drugget,  earthen- 
ware, and  leather ;  and  considerable  cattle-markets.  At 
Brioux  or  Briou  there  is  a  tile-work.  At  Sauz£  or  Sauzi- 
Vausaay,  coarse  linens  are  manufactured :  there  are  sixteen 
yearly  fairs.  La  Mothe  Sainte  H£raye,  or  St  Heray,  is 
pleasantly  situated.  Coarse  woollens  and  leather  are  made, 
and  trade  is  carried  on  in  trefoil  and  lucerne  seed,  flour, 
cattle,  horses,  and  mules :  there  are  thirteen  yearly  fairs. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Partfaenay  are — Farthenay,  pop. 
ia  1831,  3606  for  the  town, or  4024  for  the  whole  commune; 
in  1836,  4288  for  the  commune;  Secondigny,  St.  Loup,  and 
Airvault,  pop.  18)5  for  the  town,  or  1925  for  the  whole  com- 
mune, on  the  Thou£ ;  St.  Jouin,  near  the  Dive ;  and  Mon- 
coutant,  on  the  Sivre  Nantaise.  Farthenay  suffered  mate- 
ruUy  in  the  English  wans,  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 


eentury,  and'the  Vendean  war.  It  is  on  a  slope  on  to* 
right  bank  of  the  Thou£.  There  are  several  government 
offices,  a  college,  an  agricultural  society,  and  a  theatre: 
there  are  some  manufactures  of  woollen  yam,  coarse  wool- 
lens, and  leather ;  and  considerable  trade  in  com  and  cattle 
is  carried  on.  Secondigny  has  the  ruins  of  its  antient  walk 
and  of  an  old  castle.  Coarse  woollens  are  manufactured ; 
aases  are  bred ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  wood,  and 
iron.  There  are  tile-works  and  stone-quarries  near  the  town. 
At  St  Loup  trade  is  carried  on  in  coarse  woollens,  leather, 
wine,  and  sneep :  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  Airvault  is  a 
tolerably  handsome  town ;  it  has  the  ruins  of  an  antient 
castle,  and  of  a  monastery  destroyed  in  the  religious  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Woollen  stufTs,  hempen  cloth,  linen, 
and  leather  are  manufactured;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in 
clocks  and  watches,  sheep,  wool,  wine,  brandy,  corn,  and  flax. 
St.  Jouin  has  five  yearlv  fairs  for  corn,  flax,  and  hemp. 
Good  white  wine  is  produced  round  the  town.  Woollen 
stuffs  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  ten  yearly  &irs. 

This  department  with  the  adjacent  department  of  Vienne, 
forms  the  diocese  of  Poitiers,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  sufira- 
gan  of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Poi- 
tiers. There  are  Protestantoonsistorial  churches  at  Niort  St. 
Maixent,  Melle,  La  Mothe,  Sainte  H£raye,  and  Lexay,  near 
Melle.  The  department  is  in  the  twelfth  military  division, 
the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Nantes.  It  returns  four 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  edu- 
cation this  department  is  just  above  the  average  of  France. 
Of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of 
1828-29,  41  in  every  100  could  read  and  write,  the  average 
of  France  being  a  little  more  than  39  in  every  100. 

In  the.  earliest  historical  period  this  part  of  Fhince  was 
included  in  the  territories  of  the  Pictones,  or  Pietavi,  and 
the  Santones,  two  Celtic  nations;  but  the  Santones  pos- 
sessed only  a  very  small  portion  on  the  southern  border  of 
the  department  Both  were  comprehended  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Aquitania  Secunda.  There  were  very  few  Celtic 
or  Roman  towns  within  the  limits  of  the  department  whose 
names  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  D'Anville  is  inclined 
to  fix  the  Segora  of  the  Peutinger  Table,  a  station  between 
Lemunum  or  Limonum  (Poitiers)  and  Portus  Namnetum 
(Nantes),  at  Bressuire.  The  Rauranum  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  (Rarauna  in  the  Peutinger  Table)  may  be  fixed  at 
Rom,  a  village  on  the  Dive,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Melle ; 
and  the  Brigiosum  of  the  Table,  at  Brioux  or  Briou.  Both 
these  stations  were  on  the  road  between  Limonum  (Poitiers) 
and  Mediolanum  (Saintes).  In  the.  middle  ages,  the  depart- 
ment formed  part  of  Poitou.    [PonoTj.] 

SEWARD,  ANNA,  was  born  in  1747,  of  good  parenU, 
her  father  being  the  rector  of  Eyam  in  Derbyshire,  preben- 
dary of  Salisbury,  and  canon  residentiary  of  Lichfield. 
Mr.  Seward  was  a  writer  of  poems,  which  are  printed  in 
Dodsley's  collection;  and  in  1750  he  published  an  edition 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  He  encouraged  the  poetical  in- 
dications in  his  daughter  with  all  the  gratified  pride  of  a 
parent  Pope,  Young,  and  Prior  were  her  favourite  au- 
thors, and  she  excelled  also  in  ornamental  needlework — an 
accomplishment  she  carried  into  her  poems,  which  bear  the 
same  relation  to  poetry  as  needlework  does  to  art— ingeni- 
ous, pretty,  and  trivial. 

She  had  the  society  of  Dr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Day,  author 
of '  Sandfbrd  and  Merton,'  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  occasionally 
that  of  Doctor  Johnson,  whom  she  could  not  bear.  In 
1 782  she  published  her  poetical  novel  of  '  Louisa,'  which 
met  with  immense  success  and  rapidly  exhausted  three  or 
four  editions.  In  1799  she  published  a  collection  of  'Son- 
nets '  intended  to  'restore  the  strict  rules  of  the  legitimate 
sonnet'  They  are  now  very  little  known.  In  1804  she 
published  her  '  Life  of  Dr.  Darwin,'  written  in  an  affected 
style ;  destitute  of  all  requisites  tot  biography ;  wanting  in 
penetration  and -delineation  of  character  ;  puerile  in  judg- 
ment and  worse  in  criticism ;  nevertheless  it  contains  some 
pleasant  literary  anecdotes,  and  is  not  without  interest  la 
it  she  lays  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  first  fifty  lines  in 
the  '  Botanic  Garden,'  which  she  had  written  out  of  com- 
pliment to  him,  but  of  which  he  made  no  mention.  Sha 
continued  to  pour  forth  little  poems  of  questionable  merit , 
but  still  maintained  her  popularity. 

After  a  lingering  illness,  she  expired  in  March,  1809,  tie- 
queathing  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  her  literary  performances 
and  particularly  the  works  she  had  herself  intended  for  the 
press ;  and  to  Mr.  Constable,  the  publisher,  bm  '  Lettcn. 
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Scott  executed  his  truat  by  the  publieation  in  1 810  of  her 
Poems,'  and  three  volumes  of  literary  coirespondence, 
with  a  biographical  prefaee.  Mr.  Constable  also  published 
her  '  Letters'  in  six  volumes.  They  afford  materials  for  the 
study  of  her  eharaeter,  but  they  are  said  to  exhibit  it  in  no 
pleasing  light— vanity,  bad  taste,  affectation,  and  pedantry 
being  mostiy  prominent. 

Posterity,  from  whose  judgments  there  it  no  appeal,  and 
with  whom  the  ftotitious  causes  of  popularity  have  no 
weight,  has  consigned  her  poems  to  oblivion,  and  there  is 
no  ground  for  protesting  against  this  judgment. 

SEWER,  a  place,  according  to  Lord  Coke,  where  water 
issues,  or,  as  is  said  vulgarly,  'sues,'  whence  the  word  suera 
or  aewer.  Callis  suggests  its  derivation  from  '  sea'  and 
'  weir,'  and  defines  it  to  be  a  common  public  stream,  com- 
passed by  banks,  less  than  a  river  and  larger  than  a  gutter ; 
but  this  derivation  is  devoid  of  foundation.  The  word  has 
acquired  notoriety  as  giving  the  title  to  'The  law  of  Sewers,' 
an  important  branch  of  English  law.  According  to  that 
law,  the  superintendence  of  the  defences  of  the  land  against 
the  sea,  and  against  inundation  by  land-floods,  and  of  the 
free  course'  of  navigable  rivers,  has  been  immemorially, 
'  from  the  beginning  of  laws,'  says  Callis,  a  matter  of  pub- 
lie  concern :  and  ftom  very  early  periods  commiuions  under 
the  common  law  have  from  time  to  time  been  iuued  by 
the  crown,  empowering  persons  to  enforce  the  law  on  sueh 
subjects.  Many  statutes  have  been  passed  relating  to 
sewers.  Tlie  first,  according  to  Lord  Coke,  is  '  Magna 
Cbarta,'  c.  83,  which  provides  for  the  taking  down  of  weirs. 
But  the  moat  important  of  these  is  23  Henry  VUL.  c.  5, 
commonly  called  'The  Statute  of  Sewers,'  by  which  the  law 
was  extended,  explained,  and  settled.  Several  statutes 
have  been  since  passed,  but  the  most  cotnprehensive  is  of 
recent  date,  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  22.  From  these  two 
statutes,  the  decisions  especially  on  that  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  the  text-books,  the  general  law  of  sewers  must  be  ascer- 
tained. The  act  of  Wm.  IV.  does  not  affect  any  private  or  local 
act  for  sewers  eoacerning  any  county  or  distriot,  &c.,  or  any 
commission  of  sewers  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  within  10 
miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  except  such  as  lie  within  an^ 
commission  of  sewers  of  the  county  of  Esses,  or  any  navi- 
gable river,  canal.  &e.  under  the  management  of  trustees,  by 
virtue  of  any  local  or  private  aet,  or  any  law,  custom,  &c.  of 
Romney  Marsh  or  Bedford  LeveL  The  obiects  of  the  law 
of  sewers  have  been  already  stated.  How  those  objecto  are 
accomplished  will  most  convenientlv  appear  by  showing 

1.  The  mode  of  appointment  and  qualifications  of  com- 
missioners of  sewers,  the  duration  of  their  commiuion  and 
of  other  acts  done  under  it.  2.  The  extent,  subject- 
matter,  and  iwture  of  their  authority.  3.  The  mode  by 
which  their  authority  may  be  enforced  or  questioned. 

1.  The  appointment  of  commissioners  of  sewers  by  the  late 
act  is  vested  in  the  lord  chancellor,  the  lord  treasurer, 
and  the  two  chief  justices,  or  any  three  of  them,  of  whom 
the  chanoellor  must  be  one.  Such  as  have  not  acted  as 
commissioners  before  the  passing  of  the  statute  of  Wm. 
IV.,  must  be  possessed,  in  the  same  county  or  the  county 
adjoining  that  for  which  the  commission  issues,  of  landed 
estate  in  fee,  or  for  a  term  of  60  years,  of  100/.  yearly  value, 
or  of  a  term  of  21  years,  10  of  which  are  unexpired,  of  200/. 
yearly  value,  or  be  heir  apparent  to  an  estate  of  200/.  yearly 
value.  Bodies  corporate  and  absentee  proprietors  pos- 
sessed of  a  landed  estate  of  300/.  yearly  value  taxed  to 
sewers  may  qualify  an  agent  to  act  as  commissioner,  pro- 
vided sueh  agent  is  named  in  the  oommission;  persona 
named  ex-oflwio  in  any  oommission  as  mayor,  &c.,  may 
act  without  any  farther  qualification.  Callis  states  that 
a  woman  may  be  a  commissioner,  for  which  he  says  there 
is  warrant  in  Scripture;  for  in  the  first  oommission 
whieh  ever  issued,  the  oommission  of  dominion  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  the  woman  was  ooupled  in  oommission 
with  the  man.  He  adds  also  that  for  anything  which  appears 
to  the  contrary  the  queen  of  the  South  who  visited  Solomon 
was  a  sole  queen.  A  minor  above  the  age  of  fourteen  niay 
be  a  commissioner.  Coincidently  with  every  commission 
there  issues  from  tin  crown-office  a  writ  of  dedimus  potes- 
tatem  addressed  to  a  list  of  persons  therein  named,  who 
are  part  of  the  commissioners  named  in  the  oommission, 
and  authorised  to  administer  the  oaths  to  the  commissioners. 
Previous  to  entering  on  office  eaeh  commissioner  takes  an 
oath  before  these  parties  fir  the  doe  perfbrmanoe  of  his 
duty,  knd  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  requisite  qualification. 
A  commission  continues  in  force  for  ten  years  from  the 
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date  of  it ;  and  the  laws,  decrees,  and  ordmanoes  made  undet 
it,  notwithstanding  the  expiration  of  the  commission,  con- 
tinue in  force  until  they  are  repealed. 

2.  Commissioners  may  be  appointed  to  aet  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  and  Wales  or  the  islands  within 
that  kin(|doni.  The  English  seas  are  also  said  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  kingdom  of  England.  Each  commission 
specifies  the  district  to  which  it  applies.  The  authority  of 
the  commissioners  extends  over  all  defence^  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  situate  by  the  coasts  of  the  sea,  all  rivers,  water- 
courses, &c.,  either  navigable  or  entered  by  the  tide,  or 
which  directly  or  indirectly  communicate  with  such  rivers, 
&e.  But  they  have  no  jurisdiction  over  any  ornamental 
works  situate  near  a  house  and  erected  previous  to  the  aet 
of  Wm.  IV.,  except  with  the  consent  in  writing  of  the 
owner.  They  have  power  to  repair  and  reform  the  defences, 
and  to  remake  them,  when  decayed,  in  a  different  manner,  if 
this  can  be  done  more  commodiously.  They  may  also  cause 
rivers,  &o.  to  be  cleansed  and  deepened,  and  remove  anr 
obstructions,  such  as  weirs,  mill-dams,  rad  the  like,  which 
have  been  erected  since  the  time  of  Edward  I. :  or,  if  such 
antient  obstructions  have  been  since  increased,  they  mav 
remove  the  increase.  And  if  any  navigable  river  is  deficient 
in  water,  they  may  supply  it  (Vom  another  where  there  is 
an  excess.  But  the  object  to  be  attained  by  all  these  acts 
must  be  of  a  general  nature,  and  have  for  its  purpose  the 
furtherance  of  public  general  defence,  drainage,  or  naviga- 
tion. The  commissioners  have  authority  also  to  make  and 
maintain  new,  and  to  order  the  abandonment  of  old  works, 
and  to  determine  in  what  wav  the  expenses  of  the  new  works 
shall  be  contributed.  But  they  cannot  undertake  any  new 
work  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  three-fourths  of  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  the  lands  to  be  charged.  They  may 
also  contract  for  the  pwehaae  of  lands  where  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  objecU;  the  price  of  whieh,  if  not 
aytccM  on,  must  be  determined  by  a  jury  summoned  for  that 
pur^flM.  In  them  is  vested  the  property  in  such  lands,  and 
m  aii  the  works,  tools,  materials,  &c.  of  which  ^ey  are  pos- 
sessed by  virtue  of  their  office.  The  commissioners  have 
power  to  make  general  laws,  ordinances,  and  provisions 
relating  to  matters  connected  with  sewers  in  their  district, 
as  well  as  to  determine  in  particular  instances.  These 
laws  are  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Romney  Marsh  in  Kent,  or '  after  their  own  wisdoms  and 
discretions.'  '  Discretion,'  says  Callis,  *  is  that  herb  of 
grace  that  I  could  wish  every  commissioner  of  sewers  well 
stored  withal.'  The  mention  of  it  occurs  very  fl«quently 
in  the  statute  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  would  seem  to  vest,  as 
in  truth  it  does  vest,  a  very  large  and  undefined  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  commissioners.  Notwithstanding  however 
this  reference  to  their  discretion,  it  must  always  be  under- 
stood that  they  have  no  authority  to  do  anything  which  is 
not  both  just  and  reasonable,  and  also  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  land ;  or,  as  Lord  Coke  expresses  it,  every 
commissioner  ought  to  have  '  duos  ssIm.  vis.  mlem  tapien- 
tiee,  ne  sit  insipidus,  et  salem  eonseientic,  ne  sit  diabolos.' 

To  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  created, 
the  commissioners  have  power  to  appoint  a  clerk,  and  various 
officers  called  surveyors,  collectors,  bailifis,  &c. ;  and  they 
themselves,  or  any  rix  of  them,  when  dulv  assembled,  con- 
stitute a  court  of  record.  By  their  own  view,  or  the  report 
of  their  surveyor,  they  may  ascertain  what  old  defences  need 
repair,  what  new  ones  are  necessary,  what  impediments  or 
annoyances  require  removal,  what  money  or  materials 
must  be  provided  for  such  purposes.  To  form  a  court,  ten 
days'  notice  to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  lands  within  the 
district  who  are  required  to  attend  are  necessary,  except  in 
a  case  of  emer^ncy,  when  it  may  be  summoned  by  two 
commissioners  immediately.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sheriff, 
on  receipt  of  the  precept  of  the  commissioners,  to  summon 
a  jury  from  the  body  of  the  county  to  attend  in  their  court 
Before  any  charge  can  be  laid,  the  commissioners  must  fur- 
ther inquire,  through  means  of  the  jury,  by  witnesses 
examined  on  oath  before  them,  where  it  is  that  any  defence 
is  needed  or  any  nuisance  exists;  and  by  whose  neglect  or 
default,  if  any,  such  things  have  occurred,  and  what  parties 
are  liable  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  putting  all  in  a 
proper  condition.  The  general  fun^mental  criterion  by 
which  the  liabilities  of  parties  to  contribute  must  be  ascer- 
tained, is  the  circumstance  of  their  derivii^  benefit  or  avoid- 
ing injury  from  the  works  of  sewers.  When  a  party  has 
been  once  presented  as  liable  bj  a  jnry,  he  is  presumed  to 
continue  liable  during  the  existence  of  that  commission. 
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The  liftbilitiM  of  ptrtidt  to  oontributo  ibay  bHm  eitber  by 
tonorai  that  isi  by  holding  l«nd«  on  ooaditiaa  of  Dontribttting 
to  repairs  of  a  bank,  8te. ;  or  by  oiutom,  or  preioHption,  or 
by  covenant    If  a  man  holding  lands  aharge  thOm  by 
oovenant  for  himielf  and  his  heirst  abd  the  lands  descend 
to  the  heiri   he  is  liable  to  their  amoUfit.     Parties  alio 
may  be  ohaiged   by  reeaoii  of  their  ownership  of  the 
bank,  fcc  requiring  repairs,  or  because  they  have  the 
use  or  profit  of  it ;  or  beoause  thAy  are  frontagen,  that  it, 
have  lands  joining  the  sea  where  the  defences  are  tteeded. 
If  no  one  appears  to  be  liabl6  for  any  of  these  causes,  the 
expenses  are  then  to  be  imposed  on  all  the  leveU  that  is,  all 
the  land  lying  upon  the  same  leveL    The  reason  for  this 
imposition  is,  that  all  suob  land  is  liable  alike  to  suffer  by 
any  injury  to  the  defences  against  the  sea.  or  by  any  defect 
in  the  drainage,  and  benefits  alike  by  their  Restoration  and 
maintenanee ;  the  whole  of  it  therefbre  ought  in  justice  to 
contribute  towards  the  expanses  incumd.    Bved  in  those 
oases  where  a  special  liability)  such  as  has  been  abovri  stated, 
tests  on  particular  individuals,  the  whole  level  is   still 
bound  to  contribute  in  any  itase  of  immediate  danger ;  oi* 
where,  in  spite  of  the  due  repairs  having  been  dona  by  the 
party  liable,  an  it^ury  has  oceutred  by  some  sudden  and 
inevitable  aecident,  as  an  extraotdinary  tide  or  flood)  or 
where  the  land  liable  is  insufficient  ffar  the  ekpenses  neces' 
sary.    Any  new  work  also  must  be  made  and  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  whol«  level ;  and  Wbet^  extraordinary 
repairs  are  necessary  to  a  great  piort  of  the  sea,  net  the  level 
only,  but  the  whole  county  is  liable>  The  parties  liable  within 
the  level  are  all  those  who  have  within  it  any  lands  er  t6ne>' 
ments,  or  profits  d  prendret  such  ks  rights  of  commoti,  of 
fishery,  8eo.,  providm  they  receive  benefit  by  the  repair  er 
injury  by  the  non-repair ;   but  a  party  Inay  bd  exempted 
from  contributing  to  a  general  assessment)  on  the  ^raiioit  of 
a  special  custom  under  whieh  be  is  bound  to  do  stim*  |W- 
ticular  act,  such  as  repairs  of  a  bank  for  the  general  aameet 
I'he  duty  of  the  jury,  after  heafing  witnesses,  is  tonmant 
the  parties  liable  to  repair  |  and  in  cases  where  the  whole 
level  is  liable,  to  present  the  partlcuUr  quantity  of  land  or 
other  profit  that  every  one  has  who  Is  liable  within  the  level. 
It  is  sufficient  to  charge  the  tatensible  owner  or  oecnpier. 
These  presentments  may  be  traversed  or  eontested  by  the 
party  wlioni  they  ohargOi  atid  he  mi^  attempt  to  disprove  the 
facts  stated  in  them,  and  so  show  that  he  is  not  liable  to  the 
extent  charged,  or  not  liable  at  all.  After  the  necessaiY  facts 
are  ascertained,  the  commissionenB  make  a  decree  for  the 
assessment  of  every  person  in  the  proportiob  to  which  he 
appears  to  be  liable.    The  appOTtionment  ittust  be  madb  by 
the  commissioners  t    it  is  not  sufficient  for  thetn  to  aMeks  a 
certain  sum  upon  a  towoibip  er  ether  district,  leaving  it  to 
the  parties  themselves  te  apportion;    "Wherei  by  reason  of 
immediate  lieefseitir,  vrorks  have  been  done  without  any 
presentmeiit  of  a'jury,  the  codtmissioners  may  afteriVards 
make  a  rate  to  defray  tne  expanses.    In  casks  of  emergency, 
the  ooinmissioners,  by  their  orders  may  cotnpel  the  kervice  ol' 
carts,  horses,  and  labourers ;    they  may  take  soil,  &e.)  and 
out  aown  timber  within  the  level,  if  necessary  for  their  pur- 
poses, subject  of  course  to  a  proper  remuneration,  whieh 
may  be  .recovered  Itefore  them. , 

3.  After  an  assessment  has  been  duly  inade  and  deiiianded) 
tite  commissioners  may  by  their  waifrant  direet  their  bailiiT 
to.  distrain  and  sell  tlw  geeds  of  those  who  negleet  to  pay 
(the  distress  may  be  mam  without  the  district  of  the  com- 
nisaioners) ;  or  the  party  may  be  amerced  for  non-payment, 
or  the  lands  tbemHives  whieh  are  liable  mAy  be  sold.  In 
case  of  such  a  sale,  a  certificate  of  it  must  be  made  by  the 
commissioners  into  Chaii^ryi  Cohstables  within  the  dis- 
triot  are  bound  to  obey  the  ordert  of  the  commissioners. 
In  cakes  where  an  obstmetiod  or  itnpOdiment  has  been)  after 
presentment  by  the  jury,  ordered  to  be  removed,  the  party 
causing  it  may  be  amerced ;  er  if  he  is  unknown,  then  the 

Eerson  who  most  suffers  by  the  injury  may  be  empowered 
y  the  eommissioners  to  remove  it ;  or  the  surveyor,  ttftef 
notiee,  may  do  what  repairs,  8ioi  are  nebeasary)  at  the  ex- 
penee  of  the  parties  lOaking  the  defanlt !  and  for  tiny  act  of 
n^ligence  or  defaiilt  or  misfehzanee,  ah  ameree^ent  may 
be  im|>08ed  by  the  jury)  The  eommilsioners  thaiiuelvea 
may  enforoe  parties  ta  fiil&l  the  duties  lawfully  imposed 
upon  them.  Thus  they  may  fine  a  jttrymatl  trho  refuies  to 
aci,  or  a  sheriff  who  fails  to  aumraen  a  jury ;  and  they  may 
maintain  order  iti  their  court  by  fining  and  itnprisaning 
thoM  oertons  who  attempt  openly  tb  disturb  it 

If  toa  commissioners  make  an  order  id  a  IMatter  out  af 


tfaeb  Jtiriidiotion,  the  order  may  be  temoved  by  eertioiari 
into  the  oourt  of  King's  Bench,  and  there  qnaahad ;  and  the 
commissioners  are  fineable  for  contempt  if  they  pRMeed  after 
a  oertkirari  has  been  allowed.  But  a  o«rtiorari.e«nnot  be 
demanded  of  right ;  It  is  within  the  dieeretimi  of  the  oourt 
of  King's  Beneh  to  refkise  it,  and  the  impropriety  of  the 
order  must  he  made  out  very  distinotly  before  a  dsrtiorat  1 
will  be  granted.  Where  the  order  ii  for  repain«  and  it 
made  upon  an  inqaisitioo  before  a  juty  who  find  that  a  party 
ought  to  repair,  the  ootirt  will  not  preoeed  in  the  matter 
unless  the  party  eharged  consentt  to  repair  in  the  mean 
time.  If  it  afterwards  appears  that  ha  ought  not  to  repair, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  reimbursetnent,  whieh  may  be  awarded 
to  hiin  by  the  tommiMlonerR.  An  order  whieh  ie  good  in 
part  may  be  Confirmed  for  so  tnuch,  although  it  it  quashed 
for  the  remainder. 

An  action  may  be  bro«|fht  againit  the  oetDmiMlonars  for 
anythitig  dene  by  theita  beyond  their  authority.  They  may 
sue  and  be  sued  itt  the  name  of  their  clerk,  wh0|  neverthe- 
less, may  be  a  witness  for  them.  (CalliiOR8etwr</  Ainit.; 
Comyns's  Digttt, '  BeWerk ;'  Viner'i  Abr^ '  SeWer.') 

The  sewers  of  the  eity  of  London  and  its  liberties  are 
under  the  oare  of  eomitiiasionen  appointed  by  the  corpora- 
tion) who  were  first  empowered  to  make  the  appointment  by 
the  19  Ghat;  II.,  c.  31,  the  act  for  rebuilding  the  oitv  after 
the  great  fife.  They  Were  entrusted  with  this  povrer  by  that 
act  for  teveil  Tears  only.  A  few  years  afterwards  it  was 
made  perpetual ;  aild  by  7  Annd)  c.  9,  the  eommissioners  of 
sewers  for  the  city  of  London  were  invested  within  the  city 
and  its  liberties  with  all  the  authorities  possessed  by  the 
ordinary  oommisstonere  elsewhere. 

BKWBRSt  In  treating  on  the  bontttuction  ahd  manage- 
ment of  sewers,  the  name  will  be  used  in  the  limited  sense 
in  whieh  it  is  commonly  applied  to  the  subterraneous  pa&- 
sdgea  formed  for  the  drainage  of  towns ;  tnd  the  sewers  of 
London)  being  the  most  important  and  those  respecting 
whieh  mbtt  informatbn  ean  be  protbred,  Will  form  the  prin<- 
eipal  subject  of  this  notieci 

(Covered  dralfas  dr  Hewers  of  great  sice,  and  of  very  solid 
construdtion,  still  exist  under  the  streets  of  fconle  antient 
Roman  cities,  and  especially  of  Rome  itself.  The  cloaca 
or  sewers  of  Rome  are  so  capacious  that  barges  are  said  to 
have  been  floated  through  them ;  and  their  miLgnitude  hat 
led  te  the  conjecture  that^  although  their  origin  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  titne  of  Tarquin,  they  are  in  reality  the 
remains  of  sotne  older  city;  their  dimenkionk  being  con- 
sidered disproportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  then  infant 
city  of  Rome.  For  a  particular  account  of  the  existing 
remains  of  these  worb^,  see  Cloacx,  vol.  vli.,  p.  2G8. 

In  modern  times  the  kewers  of  London  stand  unrivalled 
for  extent  and  excellent  conktruction)  although  touch 
yet  reinains  te  b§  done  te  render  them  adequate  to  the 
necessitieii  6f  an  ittamense  and  oonstdntly  inereasing  popula- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  ftom  the  preceding  article  that  the 
early  legislative  ellacrments  relating  to  sewers,  so  ikr  as  they 
pruHde  for  drainage  at  all,  do  so  for  the  drainage  of  the 
surface  etily ;  while,  fhim  the  practice  so  eem±on  in  Lon- 
dota,  of  building  not  only  cellars,  blit  habitable  apartmenta 
alsd,  much  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  convenient  meant 
of  drainaKe  te  a  considerable  depth  are  essential  to  the 
health  knd  oomfort  of  the  inhabitants)  dnd  the  dryness  and 
stability  of  the  houses  tbefnselves.  Although  additional 
powers  have  been  from  time  to  time  conferred  upoil  some  fA 
the  commissions  by  whieh  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  it 
managedi  this  defbct  is  far  from  being  completely  remedied. 
A  little  Consideration  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  dutiet  of  the  eommissioners  have  gradually  changed  and 
extended,  will  tend  te  account  for  many  ef  the  defects  of 
the  existing  system.  Which  deserves  adtnirfction  for  its  com- 
parative excellence,  rather  than  calls  for  iiny  expression  of 
dissatisfaction  at  its  admitted  defbctiL  Mr.  WUker,  the 
engineer)  in  evidence  befbre  A  parliatdentaiy  committee  in 
1834,  slited  that  when,  in  the  previous  year,  some  French 
engineert  were  sent  ovbr  to  Bnglahd  by  their  government, 
notbiiig  teemed  to  attract  their  attention  mete  than  the 
sewage  of  Lofadnn,  Uie  dralhage  of  Paris  being  a  tubject 
then  under  consideration ;  '  hiit)'  be  adds,  '  their  ideas  of 
the  prapeted  dfainage  never  extended  to  more  than  takint 
away  the  snrface  drainage)  and  they  seemed  astonished 
when  I  told  them  Uiat  the  walttr  from  our  lovrOst  cellars 
draiiis  into  those  great  sewers.'  It  is  very  curious  to  trace 
the  effebt  of  the  extensioii  of  |x>pulation  in  and  about  Lon- 
don in  conveiting  what  were,  a  few  eentnries  i^o,  ttreamt 
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of  fan  w«t«r.  iato  iiMptauIw  and  ebtns^  tar  tbt  tltii 
4nd  rcfuM)  of  a  denial;  inhabited  disthel,  until  tbey  b»ve 
bMQin*  ao  offantiva,  and  |o  inadaquata  (o  tba  offioaa  reqnUad 
of  tbam,  aa  to  nndar  naoeaiary  the  aubalitution  of  deep  and 
wide  subtemneooa  channels,  or  arched  sewen,  for  the  once 
healthy,  but  now  pestilential  rivulet*.  This  has  been  done 
by  the  writer  of  a  paper  in  Knight'*  '  London '  (No.  XIII.)/ 
to  which  we  are  indebted  ftv  tbt  Ibllowing  particulars 
respecting  the  waterootuse  now  known  a*  the  Fleet  Ditch 
or  Sewer,  which  affinrda  the  moat  striking  example  of  these 
changes.  Stow  (ells  ua  tibat  '  Antiently,  until  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror,  and  two  hundred  years  later,  this  city  of 
London  was  watered  (besides  the  famous  river  of  Thames 
on  the  south  part)  with  the  river  of  the  Wells,  as  it  was 
then  called,  on  the  west;  with  a  water  called  Walbrook 
running  through  the  midst  of  the  oity  into  the  river  of 
Thames,  severing  the  heart  thereof;  and  with  a  fourth 
water,  or  bourn,  which  ran  within  tba  oity  through  Lang- 
bourn  Ward,  watering  that  part  in  die  east.  In  the  west 
suburbs  was  also  another  great  water,  oallad  Oldborn, 
which  had  its  fUl  into  the  river  of  Wella.'  In  this  passage, 
which  enumerates  the  principal  natural  water-courses  of 
the  old  oity.  the  Fleet  ia  designated  by  a  title  indioative  of 
the  '  ohoiee  fountains  of  water,  aweet.  wholesome,  and 
clear,'  whiob,  from  ibe  northern  suburbs  of  the  oity,  gontri- 
buted  their  tributary  rill*  to  the  main  stream,  which 
descended  from  the  high  ground  about  Hampstead.  How> 
ever  clear  and  tweet  wis  river  may  onoa  have  been,  it  waa 
early  rendered  otherwise  by  the  extension  of  population  on 
its  banks.  The  paper  alluded  to  above  tells  us  (bat  '  So 
early  a*  1290  the  monk*  of  White  Friars  complained  to  the 
king  and  parliament  that  the  putrid  exhalation*  arising 
from  it  were  *o  powerful  a*  to  overcome  all  the  frankincense 
burnt  at  their  altar*  during  divine  service ;  and  avon  ooca> 
sioned  the  deaths  of  many  of  the  brethren.'  Many  attempt* 
were  made  to  cleanae  the  Fleet  river,  and  restore  it  to  it* 
antient  oonditibn  of  utility  a*  a  navigable  atream ;  but  they 

S roved  unavailing,  and  the  atream  which  formerly  oon> 
ueted  ve**el*  with  roercbandiie  as  far  a*  Fleet  Bridge  and 
Old  Borne  (now  Holborn)  Bridge,  if  not  fuitbur,  beoame, 
in  the  language  of  Pope, 

'  Th*  kilt  of  (WkM  I  thiD  whom  no  iliiloa  of  iirad 
With  i—f  Mbla  klota  Uw  tUm  flood.' 

The  total  surface  which  is  drained  into  this  stream  in  the 
Holborn  and  Finsbury  districts  of  sewage  is  stated  to  be 
about  444  4  acres,  of  which  about  1788  acres  are  now  covered 
with  streets  and  houses;  while  in  1746  the  surface  so  built 
upon  waa  onlv  about  400  acre*.  This  increase  of  buildings, 
besides  greativ  augmenting  the  ordinary  drainage  from  tne 
surface,  by  reducing  its  absorption,  has  rendered  necessary 
some  proviaion  for  carrying  off  the  refuse  water  and  filth 
from  thousands  of  habitations.  The  Fleet  dyke  or  ditch 
ha*  therefore  been,  for  several  years  oast,  in  course  of  con- 
version into  a  great  arched  sewer,  of  wnich  only  a  small  por- 
tion now  remains  incomplete.  In  1826  it  was  determined 
to  enlarge  this  sewer  for  a  length  of  nearly  16,000  feet, 
from  Holborn  to  Kentish  Town ; — ^the  expense  was  estimated 
at  46.682/.  The  greater  part  of  this  work  has  been  already 
executed,  the  remaining  length  being  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  intended  new  street  north  of  Farringdon  Street. 
The  commissioners  make  it  a  principle,  wherever  it  is  prac- 
ticable, to  form  their  covered  sewer*  under  the  pavement  of 
streeta;  a  circumstance  which  occasionally  deters  them 
from  covering  sewer*  in  districts  where  the  arrangement  of 
the  street*  i*  not  fully  decided  on,  although  the  increaae  of 
population  may  render  the  open  channel*  a  great  nui- 
(•ncck 

The  names  of  the  seven  trust*  or  commi**ion(  into  which 
the  sewers  of  London  and  its  suburbs  are  divided,  and  some 
further  particular*  reipecting  them,  have  been  given  in  a 
previou*  volume.  [Lonix):^,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  123.]  It  ha*  long 
been  considered  that  the  system  of  management  is  capable 
of  considerable  improvement;  as  the  want  of  uniformity  of 
plan,  and  of  cordial  co-operation  in  the  several  districts,  is 
liable,  in  various  ways,  to  lead  to  inconvenience.  A  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  (Dommons  was  appointed  in  1834 
*  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  sewers  in 
and  near  the  metropolis,  and  into  the  administration  of  the 
same  by  the  various  Boards  of  Cilommissioner*  of  Sewer* ; 
with  a  view  to  suggest  such  amendments  in  both  aa  shall  be 
deemed  advisable?  and  this  committee,  after  a  careful  in- 
vaatigation,  oronounoed  tbeir  opinion  that  the  law  i*  eepe- 


Qwlly  d«(l«<ent  in  thn«  pointfr  Thaa*  d«fept*  vm,  lit,  • 
want  of  uBifomity— (b«  tow  itaelf  varying  in  different  di*. 
trict*:  or  if  not  *4»  being  variou*ly  interpnted  bf  their 
respective  commission* ;  2nd,  the  want  of  publicity  tad  re* 
sponsibUity — there  beiny  some  of  the  tru*t*  in  which  the 
court*  are  net  open  to  the  public^  and  where  the  right  of  the 
ratepayer*  to  inspect  the  aceount*  is  sot  admitted ;  aad,  3rd, 
equality  of  rateage,  with  inequality  of  advantage*— it  being 
the  ueual  practice  to  rate  all  bouaee  which  either  receive  a 
beiiagt  frvm  the  *ewtn  or  avoid  a  damage.  On  tbi*  lyitem 
very  few  houies  are  axempt,  «■  all  luy  be  eonudered  lo 
derive  benefit  more  or  Ims  mm  the  aurfine  dminoga  of  the 
streets.  Bo  long  •■  mer«ly  the  surfaeo  drainage  of  Um  town 
was  atumpted.  Ibis  priacipW  might  be  oonsidered  equitable  ( 
but  as  the  aewwa  ara  now  used  for  other  important  pur« 
poses,  and  it  i*  highly  deeirable  that  every  houta  abould 
nave  an  uodergrouDdeommvnioation  with  tbem,  it  appeared 
to  the  eommittee  uQjust  that  the  same  rate  abould  be  levied 
upon  bouse*  poaamwing  this  advanlMa,  and  upon  inob  a* 
neither  have  it,  nor,  without  great  aodition*  to  the  present 
sewage,  can  be  suppled  with  it.  In  some  oasea  tba  eonmis- 
lioner*  appear  not  to  be  poiaeand  of  neoeaaary  powera  for 
making  new  aewer*,  ei  even  covering  in  existing  open 
sewers ;  while  the  law  provide*  no  means  ofoompalUng  the 
builder*  of  new  etreets  to  provide  them  with  proper  orain- 
age.  or  even  of  eofoKing  eommunieation  with  a  sewer  when 
made.  A  bill  for  regulating  the  drainage  of  town*  waa  in- 
Uodueed  in  the  last  sessioo  (1841),  which,  if  pasied,  wonU 
have  done  much  to  remove  these  defeoU ;  but  it  waa  loat  in 
conaequenoe  of  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  session.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  evil*  ariaing  from  the  want  of 
unity  of  plan  among  the  variou*  oommisHoo*  i*  afforded  by 
tbe  fiuit  elated  in  evidenee  before  the  oommitiee,  that  the 
improvement  and  enhirgeiiient  of  tbe  seweia  in  tbe  Holborn 
and  Finsbury  divisions,  wbieb  communicate  with  tbe  Thames 
through  those  of  tbe  City  of  London  oommiaaion,  oeeaaioiied 
so  great  an  influx  of  water  to  the  latter,  that  tbey  became 
totally  unable  to  diaeharge  it;  and  consequently  tbeir  con- 
tents were,  during  heavjr  fklls  of  rain,  forced  into  the  neigl>- 
bouring  houses.  This  ciroumstsnce  baa  rendered  aeoessary 
the  conetruetioa  of  enla^ied  aewera  through  tbe  city  at  great 
expenae ;  '  but,'  a*  observed  in  tbe  Report,  *  if  anything  like 
combination  had  exiated  previouely,  the  improvement*  would 
have  been  carried  on  aimultaneoualy,  and  the  inconvenience 
would  never  have  oeourred.'  Notwithstanding  tbe  liability 
of  the  present  *y*tem  to  abu**,  the  committee  reported  that 
tbe  laws  appeared  to  have  been,  of  Uie  years,  administered 
with  good  faith  and  integrity  on  the  part  of  the  oommik- 
sioner*;  and  their  investigation  did  not  lead  tbem  to  recom- 
mend a  consolidation  of  the  various  trust*  into  one-~a  mea- 
sure which  had  been  suggeeted  a*  a  probable  improvement. 
The  evidence  given  on  thi*  occuion  proved  that  much  was 
being  done  to  remedy  the  defecta  of  the  aewage,  both  by 
deepening,  enlarging,  and  otherwiae  improving  old  eewer*, 
and  by  making  new  onea.  Mr.  Daw,  chairman  of  the  Cily 
of  London  oommiaaion,  stated  that  full  one-third  of  tbe 
sewers  in  tbe  city  had  been  made  in  the  ten  rears  preceding 
1834.  A  return  made  by  the  officers  of  the  Westminster 
division  shows  that,  between  1807  and  1834,  there  had  been 
built,  within  the  Ranelagb  Level,*  2692  feet  ot  open  and 
6886  feet  of  covered  sewers,  making  a  total  length  of  0678 
feet,  at  the  cost  of  the  eommisaionera ;  while  the  length 
made  during  the  aame  period  by  private  persona  waa  91,708 
feet  From  a  letter  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
of  tbe  (Committee,  respecting  the  diatrict  drained  by  that  por- 
tion of  the  Fleet  ditch  which  i*  within  tBe  juriedietion  of 
the  commi**ioner8  for  the  Holborn  and  Finabury  divi*ion*, 
it  appears  that  no  lei*  than  31,000  feet  of  new  lewer*  were 
made  in  that  dittrict  between  1822  and  1831,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  8S,000i.  Since  tbe  year  1834,  impiovemente 
have  been  going  on  rapidly  in  some  districts.  In  tbe  Tower 
Hamlets  divi*ioii,  a*  appear*  by  the  evidence  of  tbe  eurveyor 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Houie  of  (3ominon*  on 
tbe  Health  of  Town*,  in  1840,  nearly  23,000  feet  of  new 
sewers  were  proposed  in  1834  or  1835,  of  which  four-fifths 
were  completed  by  1840.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  pub- 
lished data  from  which  the  total  extent  of  the  sewers  in  the 
metropolitan  districts  can  be  ascertained ;  but  by  the  courtesy 

•  X«M<  Is  u  ubitiUT  tons,  orlgiotlly  ■tipliod  to  tin  dUlrict  dnlsed  by  • 
partloiiltr  •rwn;  tltboafh  Uiers  ««  now  HTsnil  outlrti  for  the  dnlnaia  la 
maoy  diotrleti  Uut  batr  ih*  Bua  or  1«t«1i.  In  th*  Raulagh  dtiMol,  hr  Id- 
•Unot,  bnldn  Uie  priw:i|wl  ontUt,  whioh  U  otiltd  lb*  Surlub  •■*«,  tbo 
CommlidDnm'  mtp  ihowt  >tx  minor  opmingi  Into  Uw  'ThunM,  Uint  a( 
wbleh  noolT*  tb*  hw*«o  Dtom  anonl  bniichofc 
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of  Mr.  Roe,  surveyor  of  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  dmuoni, 
we  are  enabled  to  gtate  that  the  total  length  of  the  main 
oovered  sewers  in  those  distriote,  down  to  April.  1841, ^was  as 
follows: — 

FMb  MOm. 

Holbom  division  .        .    817,566   or  about   4]^ 
Finsbuxy  division .        .    220,885     ....     41} 

Total  .  438,451  ....  83 
Of  these  main  sewers  nearly  one-half  have  been  made 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  lOf  miles  in  the  three 
years  from  January,  1838,  to  December,  1840.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  16  miles  of  smaller  sewers  to  carry  off  the 
sur&ce  water  from  the  streets  and  roads,  and  254  miles  of 
drains  leading  from  houses  to  the  main  sewers.  (ZrOndoM, 
No.  XIIL.  p.  231.) 

While  such  facts  as  the  above  show  that  much  has  been 
done  of  late  years  in  extending  the  benefits  of  underground 
drainage,  there  are  still  manv  densely  peopled  districts,  both 
in  London  and  in  some  of  tne  principal  provincial  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  which  are  either  entirely  without  sewers,  or  in 
which  die  sewage  is  extremely  defective.  The  witnesses 
examined  in  I84U  by  the  Committee  on  the  Health  of  Towns 
brought  forward  numerous  instances  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  worst  effects  were  produced  on  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  people  by  the  contaminated  atmosphere  and  the  filthy 
condition  of  the  houses  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  live. 
A  Report  on  the  Sanitary  State  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  by 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  expresses  a  very  strong  opinion  as 
to  the  injurious  effect  of  deficient  drainage;  and  so  intimate 
Joes  that  gentleman  conceive  iu  oonneelion  to  be  with  the 
presence  of  disease,  that  he  observed,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  committee  alluded  to,  '  if  yon  were  to  take  a  map  and 
mark  out  the  districts  which  are  the  constant  seaU  of  fever 
in  London,  as  ascertained  by  the  records  of  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital, and  at  the  same  time  compare  it  with  a  map  of  the 
sewers  of  the  metropolis,  you  would  be  able  to  mark  out  in- 
variably,'and  with  absolute  certainty,  where  the  sewers  are, 
and  where  they  are  not,  by  observing  where  fever  exista ; 
so  that  we  can  always  tell  where  the  commissioners  of 
sewers  have  not  been  at  work  by  the  track  of  a  fever.'  For 
instances  to  bear  out  this  assertion  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  evidence  iUelf,  in  which  many  scenes  are  described  that 
are  too  filthy  and  disgusting  fiir  repetition,  and  abundant 
proof  is  given  that  the  evils  complained  of  are  as  debasing 
to  the  character  as  they  must  be  destructive  to  the  health 
of  the  poorer  classes;  for,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Amott, 
*  where  filth  is  unavoidable,  it  makes  people  careless  of 
making  a  little  addition  to  it ;  it  does  not  shock  their  feel- 
ings as  if  all  was  clean.' 

As  sewers  are,  firom  their  peculiar  situation  and  use,  more 
difficult  to  examine  and  repair  than  many  other  structures 
of  brickwork,  while  a  defect  may  be  productive  of  very 
serious  injury  before  it  attracta  notice,  it  is  especially  de- 
sirable that  they  should  be  constructed  in  the  most  perfect 
and  durable  manner ;  while  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  passage  of  water  from  existing  branches,  and  from  such 
as  may  be  constructed  at  a  future  time,  requires  great  care 
in  adjusting  the  dimensions,  inclination,  and  leveL  All  the 
sewers  constructed  by  the  metropolitan  commissions  of  late 
vears  are  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  a  man  to  pass 
through  them,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  or  cleansing 
them.  From  a  statement  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  parliamentary  committee  of  1834,  it  appears  that  the 
smallest  sewers  in  the  City  of  London  division  are  about 
four  feet  three  inches  high  by  two  feet  three  inches  wide, 
the  dimensions  being  increased,  according  to  cironmstances, 
up  to  eight  feet  six  inches  by  seven  feet,  which  are  the 
general  dimensions  of  the  new  sewer  from  Moorflelds  to 
London  Bridge,  although  at  the  mouth  it  is  increased  to  ten 
feet  by  eight  feet.  The  water  brought  down  by  the  Fleet 
Diteh  is  conducted  from  Holbom  Bridge  by  two  sewers, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  and  six  feet  six  inches 
wide,  one  on  each  side  of  ^rringdon  Street  These 
■ewers  unite,  towards  the  mouth,  into  one  passage  about 
eighteen  feet  by  twelve ;  and  even  that,  the  surveyor  states, 
is  sometimes  insufficiont  to  carry  off  the  water.  When  a 
storm  occurs  at  high-water,  the  quantity  brought  down  by 
the  Fleet  Ditch  will,  he  says,  raise  the  water  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  sewer  five  feet  almost  instantaneously ;  and 
under  such  circumstances,  the  water  has  been  occasionally 
forced  up  through  the  communicating  drains,  so  as  to  flood 
the  surface.    In  the  district  under  tm  management  of  the 


Westminster  oommiubn,  the  common  sewers  are  built  of 
the  form  represented  by  the  annexed  transverse  section, 
whii^  represents,  on  a  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot, 
•  sewer  of  the  larger  sort,  the  greatest  height  being  five  feet 

Fig.  1. 


six  inches,  and  width  three  feet.  Smaller  sewers  are  made 
of  the  same  form,  but  only  five  feet  high,  and  two  feet  six 
inches  wide.  The  regulations  for  building  sewers,  issued  by 
the  commissioners,  require  that  the  bricks  used  be  '  good, 
square,  hard,  sound,  and  well-burnt  stock  bricks,  and  be 
properly  laid  in  well-compounded  mortar,  made  of  one  part 
of  good  strong  stone  lime  and  two  parte  of  clean  river  sand ; 
the  workmanship  to  be  of  the  best  description,  the  bricks  of 
each  arch  to  be  well  bonded,  and  the  bricks  of  the  arch  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sewer  to  be  laid  close  at  the  top  edge, 
and  to  an  even  curvature  on  the  upper  surface,  bedded  in 
mortar  and  grouted.'  It  is  further  ordered  that  when  Ro- 
man cement  shall  be  used  in  the  works, '  it  shall  be  of  the 
best  quality,  and  shall  not  be  mixed  with  more  than  one- 
half  of  dean  river  sand.'  This  form  of  sewer  has  been,  we 
believe,  generally  adopted  in  London ;  but  Mr.  Roe,  sur- 
veyor to  the  Holbom  and  Finsbury  commission,  who  has 
introduced  several  important  improvemente  in  the  construc- 
tion and  management  of  sewers,  has  suggested  that  it  is  a 
form  not  calculated  to  give  the  greatest  strength,  and  states 
that  in  some  cases  the  sides  have  given  way  to  the  pressure 
of  the  earth  behind  them.  He  therefore  prefers  an  oval 
form,  as  represented  in  Fig*.  2  and  3,  which  are  copied  from 
the  re<;ulation8  recently  issued  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
construction  of  new  sewers  and  drains.  These  are  drawn  to 
the  same  scale  as  Fig.  1.  The  part  in  which  the  jointe  are 
marked  in  the  cut  is,  according  to  the  directions,  to  be 
worked  in  blocks  with  cement. 


Fig.Z. 


The  Bidet  of  thew  B«wen  fonn  correi  of  luye  »diat,  stnidi  ftom  otntn*  oa 
the  line  a  a ;  the  ndiui  for  the  larsn  itu  l>ein(  alxiut  thittmn  Ibel,  ud  tliat 
of  the  snwllet  >lu  in  proportioD, 

The  regulations  of  this  commission  require  that  every 
main  or  leading  sewer  '  which  may  receive  the  sewage  from 
streets  and  places  containing  more  than  two  hundred  houses, 
shall  be  of  an  oval  form,  five  feet  in  height,  and  three  feet 
in  width  in  the  clear ;  the  invert  thereof  to  be  worked  one 
brick  in  substance,  and  the  springing  walls  thereof  to  be 
worked  one  brick  and  a  half  in  substance,  and  bonded,  and 
the  crown  thereof  one  brick  in  substance,  in  two  separate 
half-bricks,'  conformably  with  the  transverse  section  copied 
in  the  preceding  cut.  Fig.  2.  All  branch  sewers  which  may 
receive  the  sewage  from  streete  containing  less  than  two 
hundred  houses,  are  required  to  be  four  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  and  two  &et  six  inches  in  width  in  the  elear  :  the 
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whole  being  worked  one  briok  in  subitanoe,  the  bottom  and 
springing  mils  being  bonded,  and  the  crown  worked  in  two 
separate  half-bricks.  The  section  of  this,  which  is  called 
the  second  sixe,  is  represented  in  Fig.  3.  Mr.  Roe  states, 
in  the  paper  in  which  this  new  form  of  sewer  is  recommended, 
that  its  adoption  would  effect  a  sayinf;  of  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  lineal  foot  in  sewers  of  the  first  size.  The  ex- 
pense of  building  sewers  of  course  varies  greatly,  according 
to  their  depih  and  other  contingent  circumstances ;  but  in 
1834  (before  Mr.  Roe's  improvements  were  introduced),  the 
averaee  cost  of  the  larger  sewers  in  the  Holbom  and  Fins- 
bury  divisions  was  stated  to  be  from  twenty  to  twenty- five 
shillings  per  ibot,  and  of  the  smaller  sewers  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  shilUnn  per  foot.  In  the  Tower  Hamlets  district, 
the  ordinary  Amensions,  as  stated  to  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1 834,  are  four  feet  six  inches  by  three 
feet  for  the  larger,  and  four  feet  by  two  feet  six  inches  for 
the  smaller  sewers.  The  inverted  arch  which  forms  the 
bottom  of  a  sewer,  besides  adding  to  its  strength,  is  useful 
m  increasing  the  force  of  the  current,  and  enabling  it  to 
carry  away  the  ponderous  matter  that  would  otherwise  settle 
and  choke  up  the  sewer.  In  the  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Health  of  Towns  (p.  127),  Mr.  Newman,  one 
of  the  surveyors  in  the  Surrey  division,  stated  that  the  bad- 
ness of  the  soil  in  that  district,  and  the  existence  of  quick- 
sands, increased  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  construciing 
the  sewers,  and  rendered  necessary  the  adoption  of  oast-iron 
bottoms. 

The  inclination  of  sewers  must  vary  greatly  in  different 
districts,  but  should  always,  if  possible,  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  water  to  run  freely,  and  to  carry  off  the  solid  matter 
that  usually  enters  with  it  The  regulations  of  the  Holborn 
and  Finsbury  commissioners  require  that  the  incUnation  '  be 
not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  to  every  ten  feet  in 
length,  and  as  much  more  as  circumstances  will  admit,  in 
those  portions  that  are  in  a  straight  line ;  and  double  that 
fall  in  portions  that  are  curved.'  Those  issued  by  the  West- 
minster commission  in  1836,  state  that  the  current  re- 
quired for  sewers,  in  all  cases,  is  one  inch  and  a  quarter  to 
every  ten  feet  in  length ;  but  probably  this  has  been  ascei^ 
tained  to  be  a  greater  inclination  than  is  necessary,  as  the 
more  recent  regulations  order '  that  the  current  of  all  sewers 
to  be  built  be  regulated  by  the  commissioners  according  to 
the  surface  recjuired  to  be  drained,'  without  specifying  any 
particular  inclination.  These  also  require  that,  where  the 
situation  will  admit  of  ample  fall  and  depth  of  sewer,  there 
shall  be  at  least  three  feet  of  depth  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  crown  of  the  arch  and  the  surface  of  the  road. 
In  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  inclina- 
tion in  a  sewer,  and  still  to  make  it  deep  enough  to  drain  the 
basement  story  of  neighbouring  bouses;  which  may  be 
readily  conceived  from  the  fact  that  some  parts  of  London 
are  below  the  level  of  high  water.  Considerable  portions  of 
the  district  comprised  in  the  Surrey  and  Kent  commission 
of  sewers,  by  which  the  drainage  of  the  whole  of  London 
south  of  the  Thames  is  effected,  are  below  that  level;  and 
the  surveyor  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  commission  states  that 
in  some  parts  at  Wapping  the  pavement  is  five  feet  below 
the  high-water  mark  of  the  Thames.  (Report  on  Health  of 
Tourru,  p.  1 25.)  The  greater  part  of  the  district  drained  by 
the  Blackwall  or  Poplar  commiuion  would  be  inundated  but 
for  the  river  walls;  so  that  in  this  division  the  duties  of  the 
commissioners  consist,  as  intimated  by  the  old  laws  relating 
to  sewers,  as  much  in  the  maintenance  of  embankments  as 
in  making  provision  for  drainage.  To  prevent  the  tide  from 
entering  sewers  that  drain  low  ground,  it  is  necessary  to 
close  their  lower  ends  with  heavy  flaps,  which  are  opened 
by  the  attendants,  or  flap-keepers,  at  proper  times,  so  as  to 
bllow  free  exit  for  the  sewage  at  low-water.  Wherever  it 
is  practicable,  new  sewers  are  built  at  a  considerable  depth 
from  the  surface.  The  depth  of  that  in  Watling-street,  in 
the  City  of  London,  which  is  an  extraordinary  case,  is  from 
tbirty-three  to  thirty-flve  feet.  Some  difficulty  not  unfre- 
quently  occnrs  in  crowded  districts,  where  deep  and  capa- 
dous  sewen  are  especially  needed,  owing  to  the  danger  at- 
tending their  construction.  In  many  cases,  particularly  in 
the  older  streets  of  the  city,  it  is  necessary  to  shore  up  the 
houses  by  a  massive  frame-work  of  timber,  to  prevent  their 
£slliBg  while  the  sewer  is  in  progress ;  and  in  some  instances 
it  has  been  consid«red  unadvisable,  solely  on  this  account, 
to  attempt  their  construction,  even  where  they  were  much 
needed.  The  want  of  sewers  in  some  parts  of  London 
•bligw  the  inhabitants  to  use  force-pumps  to  relieve  their 


cesspools ;  a  practiee  which,  betides  being  very  expensive,  k 
injurioiu  to  health,  as  the  filthy  water  so  pumped  out  runs 
along  the  open  gutters  nntil  it  reaches  a  gully-hole.  This 
operation  is  performed  at  night,  by  which  the  evil  is  ren- 
dered  leas  apparent;  and  it  has  been  proposed,  in  somo 
cases,  to  lay  an  iron  pipe  beneath  the  foot  pavement  to 
oarry  off  the  water  so  pumped  out,  that  it  might  not  run  on 
the  surface. 

It  is  highly  desirable,  where  a  sewer  must  deviate  from  a 
straight  line  of  direction,  to  effect  such  deviation  by  means  of 
regular  curves ;  and  also  to  make  branch  sewers  enter  the 
main  line  by  a  curved  instead  of  an  angular  junction.  Mr. 
Roe  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  ue  time  occupied  in 
the  passage  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water  along  similar 
lengths  of  sewer  with  equal  falls,  was  as  follows : — 
Along  a  straight  line  ...      90  seconds. 

With  a  true  curve       .         .         .         .     100     „ 
With  a  turn  at  right  angles  .         .     140     „ 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  occurrence  of  angular  or 
ill-fbrmea  turns  in  a  sewer  must  have  a  similar  effect  to 
diminishing  its  capacity,  as  such  parts  of  the  sewer  will  not 
pass  so  much  water  as  the  straignt  parts ;  and  it  also  has 
the  disadvantage  of  occasioning  the  deposition,  in  the  form 
of  sediment,  of  matter  that  would  otherwise  pass  off  with  the 
water.  This  evil  may  be  met  by  giving  a  greater  fall  to 
curved  than  to  straight  portions  of  the  sewer.  The  new  re- 
gulations of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  commissioners,  in 
which  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Roe  are  embodied,  require 
that  the  curves  in  sewers  passing  from  one  street  to  another, 
or  where  a  turn  is  required,  shall  be  formed  with  a  radius 
of  not  less  than  twenty  feet,  and  also  that  the  inclination  or 
&11  shall  be  increased  at  the  junction. 

Where  private  drains  are  to  be  laid  into  a  sewer  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  houses,  it  is  necessary  that  the  lowest 
pavement  or  floor  of  the  building  be  at  least  four  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sewer,  measuring  to  the  bottom  of  the  side 
wall,  or  commencement  of  the  invert;  because  the  house 
would  otherwise  be  liable  to  be  flooded  with  water  from  the 
sewer,  when  unusually  full.  The  regulations  for  private 
drains,  issued  by  the  Westminster  commission,  require  that 
the  bottoms  of  such  drains  shall  be  twelve  inches  above  the 
bottom  of  the  sewer  with  which  they  are  intended  to  com- 
municate, and  recommend  that  they  have  a  fall  of  at  least 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  a  foot.  This  fall,  in  a  length  of  sixty 
feet,  amounts  to  fifteen  inches,  by  adding  to  which  thirteen 
inches  for  the  height  qf  the  drain  and  brick  arch  over  it, 
eight  inches  for  the  depth  of  ground  and  paving  over  the 
upper  end  of  the  drain,  and  twelve  inches  between  its 
lower  end  and  the  bottom  of  the  sewer,  we  obtain  the  ne- 
cessary total  fall  of  four  feet.  The  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
commissioners  require  a  space  of  two  feet  between  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drain  and  the  bottom  of  the  sewer;  but  the 
total  difference  of  level  between  the  sewer  and  the  base- 
ment floor  is  only  two  inches  greater  than  that  mentioned 
above ;  the  prescribed  fall  being  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  a  yard,  or  five  inches  in  a  length  of  sixty  feet.  To  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  sewers,  it  is  always  required  that  the 
brick  rings  at  the  junctions  of  private  drains,  and  about 
three  feet  of  the  drains  themselves,  shall  be  made  by  the 
commissioners ;  a  fixed  price  being  paid  to  them  by  the  in- 
dividual for  whom  the  drain  is  constructed.  The  metro- 
politan commissioners  of  sewers  are  required  to  furnish 
builders,  on  application,  with  information  as  to  the  lowest 
level  to  which  they  can  supply  the  means  of  drainage ;  but, 
under  the  present  state  of  the  law,  they  have  no  power  to 
prevent  the  excavation  of  ground  for  buildings,  or  the  for- 
mation of  cess-pools,  to  a  greater  depth  than  can  be  drained 
by  the  sewers ;  although  they  may  refuse  permission  for  the 
construction  of  private  druns  opening  into  the  sewer  in  such 
cases.  The  disinclination  evinced  by  many  proprietors  of 
bouses  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
construction  of  new  sewers,  for  improving  the  drainage  of 
their  property,  is  truly  surprising,  and  shows  how  imper- 
fectly the  advantages  of  good  sewerage  are  appreciated.  A 
remarkable  case  was  mentioned  to  the  committee  on  the 
Health  of  Towns,  in  which  a  new  sewer  nearly  a  mile  and  a 
half  long  had  been  made,  in  the  parish  of  Camberwell,  on 
the  urgent  application  of  the  inhabitants,  and  yet  only  one 
application  had  been  made  for  a  private  drain  in  the  whole 
distance.  Drains  leading  from  private  houses  are  usually  of 
a  circular  form,  and  nine  inches  in  diameter,  though  some 
are  of  greater  size.  In  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  point 
of  detail  the  Tarions  metropolitan  commissions  are  far  from 
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beinir  VDiforoi.  Whila  tbe  Hplboro  and  Fintbury  oommM- 1 
•ioners  will  not  kHow,  oxoept  in  special  cases,  a  private 
drain  of  more  thap  nine  inches  in  diameter,  thow  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  division  allow  nothing  under  twelve  inches, 
and  admit  dr»ina  of  fifteen  or  even  eighteen  inches  dia- 
meter. 

Tbe  construction  of  gullv-bolei  and  shoots  for  conducting 
the  surface  drainage  of  the  streets  into  the  sewers,  and  a 
variety  of  other  matters,  vary  considerably  in  the  different 
commissions.  It  has  been  usual  in  all,  until  very  recently, 
to  make  apertures  or  mati'holet  at  convenient  distances,  to 
enable  persons,  when  necessarv,  to  enter  and  cleanse  the 
sewers.  In  the  regulations  of  the  Westminster  commission, 
it  is  ordered  that  these  apertures  be  formed  at,  or  near  to, 
every  intersection  of  the  sewers,  and  also  that  they  be  at 
distances  not  exceeding  180  feet  from  each  other.  They  are 
built  in  the  form  of  oblong  shafts  of  brickwork,  up  to  within 
about  eighteen  inches  of  Uie  nurface  of  the  road,  and  covered 
with  cast-iron  plates,  over  which  the  roadway  is  made  good. 
The  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  these  apertures,  in 
order  to  open  which  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  the  carriage- 
way, might  be  avoided  by  tbe  general  adoption  of  side- 
entrances,  which  form  an  important  feature  of  the  improved 
system  now  being  introduced  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
commission.  These  are  passages  extending  from  the  side 
of  the  sewer  to  the  foot-pavemeut,  through  which  they  may 
at  any  time  be  entered  by  unlocking  and  opening  a  cover  or 
trap-door,  consisting  of  pieces  of  flag-stone  mounted  in  an 
iron  Arame.  When  a  person  enters  the  sewer  by  one  of  these 
openings,  the  cover  is  held  open  by  a  self-acting  catch,  and 
an  iron  ^rating,  which  admits  light  and  air,  rises  into  its 
place,  ana  serves  to  prevent  any  passenger  from  accident- 
allv  falling  in.  It  is  proposed  in  some  cases  to  combine  tbe 
siae-entrances  with  the  gully-holes,  by  which  some  expense 
may  be  saved.  The  advantages  of  an  easy  access  to  the 
sewen  at  all  times  are  very  great ;  and  the  positive  saving 
of  expense  by  the  adoption  of  this  system  is  expected,  as 
appears  from  the  Report  in  which  it  is  recommended,  to  be 
considerable.  It  is  proposed  that  there  shall  on  an  average 
be  one  side-enttance  to  every  six  hundred  feet  of  sewer. 

The  last-mentioned  improvement  is  intimately  connected 
with  another,  which  promises  to  be  of  great  value— a  method 
of  cleansing  sewers  by  using  water  mjiiuhes.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  solid  matter  enters  tbe  sewers  with  tbe  water  which 
they  are  intended  to  carry  off;  and  as  their  current  is  usually 
tery  trilling,  it  is  deposited  in  tbe  form  of  a  sediment.  This 
takes  place  especially  at  the  points  of  (unction  of  branch 
sewers,  gullies,  and  private  drains ;  and  it  has  often  hap- 

eened  that  the  deposit  has  gone  on  accumulating  until  it 
as  reached  the  level  of  the  private  drains,  the  consequent 
choking  up  of  which  has  given  tbe  first  intimation  of  the 
state  of  tbe  main  sewer.  Besides  the  injurious  effect  of  this 
accumulation  of  filth  upon  the  health  of  persons  residing 
near  the  sewer,  such  a  state  of  things  is  productive  of  great 
expense,  it  being  sometimes  necessary  to  break  up  the  rood, 
and  open  and  rebuild  both  the  sewer  and,  occasionally,  the 
drains  opening  into  it.  But  the  evil  does  not  rest  here;  for 
it  has  been  a  common  practice  to  spread  the  deposit  of  filth 
on  the  surface  instead  of  carting  it  away,  whereby  its 
noxious  effluvia  have  become  productive  of  disease  to  the 
neighbourhood.  Although  in  general  the  current  of  water 
in  tne  sewers  is  not  sufficientlv  rapid  to  carry  off  this  solid 
matter,  Mr.  Roe,  conceiving  tnat  it  might  be  made  so  by 
damming  it  up,  and  then  letting  it  off  in  flushes,  tried  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  velocity  of  water  in  sewers 
when  dammed  up  to  various  heights,  by  which  he  found 
that  he  could,  by  a  head  of  water  varying  fVom  ten  inches  to 
four  feet,  obtain  a  velocity  of  from  thirty  to  eighty-six  inches 
per  second.  The  power  of  running  water  at  various  veloci- 
ties has  been  treated  of  in  the  artice  Allutiuk  [vol.  i.,  p, 
3S7],  where  it  is  stated  that  a  velocity  of  three  inches  per 
second  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  current  of  water  to  tear  up 
fine  clay ;  and  that  a  stream  running  at  the  rate  of  three 
feet  per  second  will  tear  up  beds  of  loose  stones  of  the  size 
of  an  egg.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  by  a  moderate  head 
of  water  in  a  sewer,  a  current  may  be  produced  of  sufficient 
force  to  tear  up  and  carry  away  a  considerable  deposit  of  sedi- 
mentary matter.  The  average  annual  deposit  is  stated  to  be 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness— a  quantity  which 
might  be  readily  removed  by  flushing  once  a-year  only ;  but 
fltr  oetterby  repeating  the  operation,  as  it  is  proposed  to  do, 
three  or  four  times  in  a  year,  which  will  prevent  its  ever 
aeenmulating  in  considerable  quantity.    To  show  the  effect 


of  the  operation  in  practice,  we  quota  the  ptrtionlan  of 
three  experiments,  tnia  a  report  premnted  by  Mr,  Roa  to 
the  commissioners ! — 

1st  Experiment,  Water  backed  up  70  foot;  bead,  IS 
inches ;  quantity,  26  honibeads ;  wbieh,  when  let  oS;  cleared 
away  rather  more  than  1^  inches  of  deixwit  from  370  feet  of 
sewer,  having  a  fbll  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  aaob  10  feet, 
and  being  tbe  whole  leiH(th  that  oaaded  cleannng. 

2nd.  Head  of  water,  lU  inches;  quantity,  4d  hogshaads; 
cleared  away  H  inch  of  deposit  from  300  feat  of  aawer;  part 
of  the  bottom  on  a  dead  level, 

3rd.  Bead  of  water,  10  inches;  auantity,  30  hogsheads; 
deposit  heavy;  flush  cleared  away  It  inch  6om  930  feat  oi 
sewer. 

The  necessary  head  of  water  is  produced  by  simply  aoeu« 
mulating  tbe  ordinary  contents  of  the  sewer,  which  may  ba 
done  either  by  a  cast-iron  gate,  fitting  closely  to  a  ftaino' 
work  built  into  the  sewer,  and  rising  to  tbe  height  that  the 
head  is  required  to  be,  or  by  a  drop  plank  or  gate  of  tha  ' 
same  material,  sUding  up  and  down  in  nearly  vertical 
grooves.  In  either  case  the  apparatus  may  be  managed,  by 
means  of  the  side  entrances  before  alluded  to,  with  tbe 

Sreatest  facility.  The  drop  plank  may,  it  ia  stated,  be 
rawn  up  in  two  seconds  and  a  half,  and  the  gate  may  be 
thrown  open  in  less  than  one  second ;  and.  as  the  height  of 
each  head  is  regulated  by  the  level  of  the  private  drains 
near  it,  no  injury  is  done  if  the  water  rise  to  tbe  top  of  the 
gate,  so  as  to  run  over  it,  before  the  attendant  is  ready  to 
let  it  off;  so  that  one  person  is  enabled  to  set  a  number  of 
stop-gates,  and  return  to  let  them  off  in  succession.  In  the 
report  alluded  to,  Mr.  Roe  gives  a  detailed  calculation  to 
prove  the  superior  economy  of  this  plan  of  cleansing,  and 
concludes  his  recommendation  of  it  bv  observing  '  that  irre-  ' 
spective  of  any  saving  to  be  effected  oy  flushing  the  sowers  | 
with  water,  he  considers  that  the  prevention  of  a  large  i 
quantity  of  foul  deposit  from  remaining  in  a  state  of  fermen-  ' 
tation  for  years  together  beneath  tbe  streets,  and  the  con- 
sequent removal  of  a  great  cause  of  offensive  effluvia, 
together  with  avoidance  of  large  quantities  of  slop  being 
laid  out  on  the  surface  (as  is  the  case  in  tbe  ordinal  mode 
of  cleansing),  would  be  benefiu  of  such  worth  aa  to  warrant 
the  utmost  use  of  stop-planks  and  water,  fbr  keeping  sewers 
fVee  from  deposit.'  The  ordinary  run  of  water  in  the  sewers 
has  hitherto  been  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  but  in 
ca^  of  its  proving  otherwise,  a  supply  of  water  for  flushing 
might  be  readily  procured  from  the  water  companies. 

Of  the  numerous  plans  that  have  been  suggested  for  im- 
proving the  sewage  of  the  metropolis,  a  few  claim  a  brief 
notice.  Among  these  is  that  brought  forward  a  few  years 
since  by  Mr.  John  Martin,  of  which  the  particular*  are 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Sewers,  in 
1834,  and  were  also  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet. 
The  main  feature  of  this  plan  was,  tVat  the  water  collected 
in  the  sewers  should  not  be  emptied  immediately  into  the 
Thames,  but  into  spacious  receptacles  near  its  banks,  in 
which  tbe  solid  matter  might  subside,  so  as  to  become  use- 
ful  as  manure.  To  effect  this  it  was  proposed  to  construct 
a  great  sewer,  principally  of  iron,  along:  each  bank  of  tbe 
river;  into  which  the  existing  sewers  soould  empty  them- 
selves, instead  of  into  tbe  river  itself.  Mr.  Cubitt  stated  to 
the  committee  on  tbe  Health  of  Towns  that  he  did  not 
think  Mr.  Martin's  plan  went  far  enough ;  and  that  the 
sewage  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  conducted  several  miles 
below  London  before  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the  river ;  so 
that  it  might  not  be  liable  to  be  driven  back  to  the  town  by 
the  incoming  tide.  Tbe  great  importance  of  the  object 
aimed  at  in  this  suggestion  will  be  admitted  by  all  who 
reflect  that  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
are  supplied  with  water  from  the  Thames,  which  is  neces- 
sarily contaminated,  under  the  present  system,  by  the  in- 
flux of  the  entire,  sewage  of  tbe  metropolis. 

Verv  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  tbe 
advisability  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  effluvia  of 
sewers  by  the  gully-boles ;  and  it  has  indeed  been  contended 
that  they  are  by  no  means  eo  noxious  as  to  render  such  a 
measure  desirable  as  a  sanitary  precaution.  Although  tbe 
evidence  laid  before  the  committees  on  Sewers  and  on  the 
Health  of  Towns  tends  generally  to  prove  the  injurious 
character  of  such  exhalations,  it  does  not  appear  from  it 
that  the  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  sewers  are  a  par- 
ticularly unhealthy  class  of  men ;  and  even  open  sewers, 
which  are  almost  universally  condemned,  do  nut  appear  to 
be  always  productive  of  visible  unheaUhiness.    The  aiir- 
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rayor  of  the  Town  HunlMa  divitioii  Miyi,  in  his  evicUnae 
befim  the  latter  committee  (p.  126), '  in  Hackney,  which 
ie  one  of  the  most  healthy  districta,  we  have  more  than 
three  miles  of  open  lewers ;  it  it  the  Olth  of  the  inhabitant*, 
more  than  anything  else,  which  affeota  their  health.'  The 
degree  of  inaalubrity  oooaaioned  by  the  exhalations  flrom 
■eweri,  whether  oloMd  or  open,  depetMU  much  Upon  the 
Telocity  of  their  eurrent,  and  may,  unoer  aome  oiroumitaheee, 
be  trifling,  although  in  othera  it  ii  an  evil  tliat  demands 
remedy.  It  is  absolutely  neoeisary  to  provide  some  means 
for  the  escape  of  the  gases  engendered  in  the  sewers,  and 
this  is  commonly  done  oy  the  gully'heles  in  the  streets ;  the 
entrances  to  private  drains  being  usually,  in  the  better  sort 
of  houses,  secured  by  an  apparatus  called  a  stink-trap, 
whieb  prevents  the  escape  of  the  effluvia.  But  even  the 
vent  provided  by  the  gullyboles  is  somethnea  insufBeidnt ) 
and  the  gases  not  unfrequently  accumulate  and  explode  in 
the  sewers,  thereby  endangering  the  men  whose  duty  it  is 
to  enter  them,  Mr.  Fuller,  a  medical  gentletnan,  in  present- 
ing a  plan  for  ventilating  sewers  to  the  parliamentary  com'- 
mittee  of  I834,siat«d  that  of  all  the  cases  of  severe  typhus 
that  he  had  seen,  eight-tenths  were  ib  houses  either  untrap- 
ped  from  the  sewers,  or  which,  being  trapped,  were  situated 
opposite  to  gullyboles;  and  he  mentioned  cases  in  which 
servants  sleeping  In  the  lower  rooms  of  houses  so  situated 
were  invariably  attacked  with  typhus  fever.  Instances  were 
also  feddecad  in  which  it  had  been  found  necessary  either 
to  trap  or  to  remove  ^lly-boles  in  the  vicinity  of  butchers' 
shops,  owing  to  (he  injurious  effect  of  the  effluvia  upon  the 
meat.  Many  varieties  of  aiMraps  or  stink-traps  have  been 
suggested,  and  tried  on  a  limited  scale,  fbr  diminishing  this 
evil.  A  Very  simple  plan,  introduced  by  Mr.  Cuff,  is  repre- 
wnted  in  section  by  Pig.  4<  In  this  out  a  represents  the  grat- 
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ing.  Which  it  imbedded,  a«  utua1|  in  the  ])avement  of  the 
street,  Artd  b  is  the  passage  IW^ing  to  the  sewer.  The  ver- 
tical shAft  or  well  is  carried  down  below  the  level  of  this 
passage,  the  bbttem  being  fttrtned  Into  a  reMptaele  fbr  the 
solid  tnattef  that  enters  with  the  water ;  snd  whieh^  being 
in  a  quiescent  state,  and  constantly  covered  with  a  (!onside^ 
able  dt^pth  bf  Witer,  is  not  likely  to  emit  any  injilrions 
smell.  This  retieptable  may  be  cleared  out  once  a  month, 
or  ofteher,  the  oiJerntion  being  the  work  of  a  fbw  minutes 
only ;  and  Mr.  Cuff  proposed,  in  some  cases,  to  have  an  \toii 
vessel  fitting  the  bottom  of  the  ^ell,  so  that  it  might  be 
drawn  up  by  a  crane  attached  io  the  (iart  that  eanfies  awav 
the  solid  matter,  and  returned  to  its  place  when  emptied. 
The  curtain-wall,  oi  dipping-valve,  at  «,  extends  a  little 
below  the  level  Of  the  entrance  to  th«  sewer,  sd  that  while  it 
allows  Wtter  to  fioW  freeW  intb  the  lewer  wheh  it  has  filled 
the  well  to  the  level  of  the  inclined  t>&sittge,  it  effectually 
prevents  the  escape  df  air  ftotti  thd  s«wer  to  the  gully-hole. 
It  is  a  defect  of  this,  ih  edmmon  With  many  other  kinds  of 
trap,  that  in  dry  weathel'  thd  Water  sometimes  betiomes  too 
low  to  prevent  the  passage  of  alf  j  but  this  inconvenience 
admits  df  iiasy  remedy.  The  tecent  successful  introduction 
of  flushing  renders  one  i)!Ature  df  the  plan,— the  exclusion 
of  Solid  niattet'  from  the  sewers, — ^Idss  important  thiln  for- 
merly. Mr.  Cuff  stated,  in  1834,  that  his  traps  had  been  iil 
use  in  the  Tower  Hamlets  division  for  seven  years,  notwith- 


standing theomotttjon  of  the  ootnmissioners ;  the  Pavement 
Trust  having.  In  that  district,  an  independent  power  over 
the  gully-holes.  They  have  also  been  used  in  St.  James's 
Park,  Whiteohapel,  and  other  parts  of  London ;  and,  we 
believci  in  several  provinoial  towns, 

Beforeany  system  of  traps  can  be  exteiMively  adopted  with 
safety,  means  must  be  provided  for  producing  ventilation  in 
the  sewers.  The  plan  reoomfflendeid  by  Mr.  Puller  was  to 
have  a  large  fUrnaoe,  with  a  high  chimney,  erected  as  near 
as  oonvenient  to  the  highest  point  of  every  main  sew«r,  and 
so  oonneeted  with  it  that  the  flrd  should  be  supplied  With 
air  firom  the  sewer  only.  The  lower  end  of  the  sewer  wu 
to  be  closed  with  a  trap  that  would  allow  Water,  but  not  fttf, 
to  pass ;  so  that  air  eould  enter  only  at  the  gully-hdles,  of 
whieh  a  sufficient  number  should  be  left  open  to  supply  the 
draft  of  the  fUmaoe,  fell  the  rest  being  trapped.  By  earA- 
fuUy  adjusting  the  number  and  situation  of  the  open  gully 
holes,  it  was  eonoeived  thAt  a  sufficient  current  of  air  might 
be  produced  ih  all  the  seWet^  to  pi-event  any  etnission  of 
foul  air  into  the  streets  or  houses,  tis  the  open  gullies  would 
have  a  current  setting  into  instead  Of  escaping  fhotn  them : 
while  the  air  drawn  frotn  the  sewers  by  the  furnace  Would 
be  purified  by  passing  through  the  fire,  and  Would  finally 
escape  at  suoh  a  height  as  to  avoid  any  risk  df  becotning  a 
nuisance.  A  similar  plan  has  been  suggested  in  America, 
and  alsd  ih  Paris.  (Gill's  Techtiiva  Repqtitoty,  vol.  ill., 
p.  sa ;  and  vol.  vil.,  p.  fis.l  The  opintotts  of  scientific  men 
as  to  the  praoticiabllity  of  introducingsuch  a  system  df  ven- 
tilation on  H  lai^e  st»le,  And  at  a  suiflelently  moderate  ex- 
pense, fcre  hot  very  decided ;  but  the  itnpdrtance  of  some 
such  Improvement  is  obvious.  For  further  particulars 
respeeting  Mr.  Fuller's  plan,  and  experimeuts  to  ascertain 
the  necessary  dimensions  of  the  chimney,  fee.,  the  reader  is 
referred  tb  the  Report  of  the  Oomtnittee  on  Sewers,  espe- 
elally  to  the  evidence  bf  MeSsrs.  Fuller  snd  Walker.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  ddcaslufially  the  large  fires  used  in 
manufacturing  establishments  might  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  introducing  such  a  system  of  ventilation. 

The  great  importance  of  havihg  every  di^ib  that  enters  a 
dwelling-house  secured  by  fen  feif-trapmay  bii  eonoeived  from 
the  fact  Stated  by  Mr.  Fuller,  that  iU  seversl  hoUses  in  which 
he  measured  the  currdntof  foul  air  emitted  fVom  the  drains, 
he  found  it  set  into  the  houses  at  the  fste  of  f>om  six  to  ten 
feet  per  second.  Subjoined  are  sectional  representations  of 
two  timple  kinds  of  trap  suitsble  for  domeatlt:  use,  the  ac- 
tion df  which  needs  but  liltle  explanation.  That  repre- 
sented in  Pig.  8i  whifch  is  very  dommonly  used  in  London,  is 
made  entirely  of  metdliabd  is  intended  for  use  in  sinks;  the 
apparatus  being  fitted  into  the  stone,  so  as  to  be  flush 
with,  or  sunk  a  little  beloW,  its  uppdf  surface.  The  grating, 
to  whieh  the  inverted  cup  that  atits  as  k  dipping-valve 
is  attached,  and  Which  is  distinguished  by  a  lighter  colour 
in  the  engraving,  may  b4  sereWed  oUt  When  necessary,  in 
order  to  cleanse  the  trap.    The  watet,  after  passing  under 
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the  edge  of  the  dipping-ValVe,  arid  rising  fo  ttie  top  of 
the  Vertical  pipe,  i-uns  off  through  it  to  the  drain.  The 
second  pladi  shown  ih  Pig.  6,  is  copied  [tarn  Hehert's 
EngiHier't  and  Mechttnlc't  Eftcyctopadid,  Srt.  '  Air-trap.' 
This  trap  is  adapted  fbr  insertion  in  kitchen  floors  of  Stone, 
brick,  or  paving-tiles.  It  is  made  of  common  red  pottery, 
and  oiHiupies  h  Space  bf  nine  inches  square,  the  samd  as  a 
eomiAoh  paVitig-tile; 

A  pAtdnt  Was  takett  ddf  iii  1889;  by  Mr.  Williams,  for  k 
plan  whieh  he  proposed  id  Oi'ddf  id  remedy  the  inconve- 
nlent-e  of  breaking  up  thd  streets  in  order  to  repdir  or 
CleiEinse  thd  seWerS,  tb  lay  pibeS  foi'  water  ol-  gas,  &c.  Thit 
desirfeble  abject  Was  to  be  effected  by  building  a  substantial 
tUnndl,  oi-  iubwav,  along  the  centre  of  every  street,  the  sub- 
Way  being  lighted  and  Ventilated  by  gratings  in  the  ckrriagd- 
Wajr,  ^hd  entered  by  side  passages  at  convenient  intervals. 
The  sewer  was  to  be  either  alongsidi!  or  in  the  IdWer  part  of 
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the  subway,  opening  into  it  \>j  apertarw  whieh,  irhen  dosed, 
would  not  permit  the  escape  of  eCBuvia;  and  the  iron  pipes 
for  the  supply  of  water  and  gas  were  to  be  laid  along  the 
fides  of  the  tunnel,  or  suspended  by  iron  straps  from  the 
arch.  Such  a  plan  would  offer  great  facilities  for  effecting 
any  necessary  repairs  or  laying  new  pipes ;  and  would  also 
&vour  the  improvement  of  street  payements,  as  their  fre- 
quent disturbance  under  the  present  system  tends  to  dis- 
courage the  adoption  of  durable  methods  of  paving,  and 
occasions  constant  and  enormous  expense.  Mr.  Williams's 
plan  is  fully  detailed  in  an  octavo  volume  published  by  him 
in  1828,  entitled  'An  Historical  Account  of  Subways  in  the 
British  Metropolis,'  &e. 

(Report*  of  the  Parliamentary  Committeet  on  Sewert 
and  on  the  HecUth  qf  Tomu ;  Paper*  printed  for  the  Com- 
migtioner*  qf  Sewer*  qf  the  Weetrntneter  and  Holbom  and 
Pbubury  Divieion* ;  &c  &o.) 

SEXAGE'SIMA,  the  second  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  the 
next  to  Shrove  Tuesday ;  so  named,  as  bein^  not  exactly, 
but  about  the  sixtieth  day  before  Easter.  Brady,  in  his 
'  Clavis  Calendaria,'  vol.  i.,  p.  1 75,  says, '  The  name  of  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent  having  been  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  Quadragesima,  and  the  three  weeks  preceding 
having  been  appropriated  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  the 
Lent  fast,  it  was  consistent  with  propriety  to  call  the  three 
Sundays  of  these  weeks  by  names  significant  of  their  situa- 
tion; and  reckoning  by  Decades,  the  Sunday  preceding 
Quadragesima  received  its  present  title  of  Qidnquagetima, 
the  second  Sexagetima,  and  the  third  Septuageeima. 

SEXAGESIMAL,  a  name  given  to  the  system  of  reckon- 
ing in  which  each  unit  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  preceding, 
to  which,  in  our  day,  we  are  only  accustomed  by  the  method 
of  measuring  angles  and  time.  The  Greeks,  and  Ptolemy 
in  particular,  brought  this  method  into  use  in  astronomical 
matters,  and  their  successors  seem  to  have  attempted  to 
make  it  a  general  mode  of  reckoning.  There  exist  treatises 
of  arithmetic  fashioned  on  this  system,  one  for  instance  by 
Barlaak. 

In  the  sexagesimal  arithmetic  17  26'  48"  fi3'"  9>t  stands 
for  17  units  +  26-sixtieths  of  a  unit,  or  26  minutes  or 
teruptda  prima  [Scruple]  -I-  48-Rixtieths  of  a  minute,  or 
48  seconds  or  tcrupula  tecunda  +  53-sixtieths  of  a  second, 
or  53  thirds  or  gcrupula  tertia  +  9-sixtieths  of  a  third,  or 
9  fourths  or  ecrupula  quarto. 

Addition  and  subtraction  are  easy  enough  in  this  system ; 
multiplication,  division,  and  the  extraction  of  roots  are  more 
complicated.  If  we  had,  for  example,  to  multiply  7  26'  43" 
51'"  by  11  47'  18"  66"',  each  term  of  one  fiuitor  must  be 
multiplied  by  every  term  of  the  other,  and  the  denomination 
of  each  product  must  be  as  high  as  those  of  both  factors  put 
together.  Thus  when  we  come  to  43"  X  56'",  the  result 
must  be  in  fifths  (2-1-3  =  5);  and  43  X  56  being  2408,  we 
have  2408^  or  40'^  8\  This  process  was  aided  by  a  large 
sexagesimal  multiplication  table,. which  may  be  seen  in 
Delambre,  Aitranomie  Aneienne,  vol.  ii.,  p.  32.  There  is 
also  a  large  sexcentenary  table,  constructed  by  John  Ber- 
noulli (ni.),  and  publuhed  (or  republished)  by  the  British 
Board  of  Longitude.  There  is  little  need  to  give  any  further 
account  of  sexagesimal  processes. 

SEXES  OF  PLANTS.  The  existence  of  sexes  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  is  now  generally  admitted  by  all  bo- 
tanists, but  it  is  only  lately  that  it  has  been  adopted  in  its 
full  extent  By  the  word  sex  is  represented  a  collective 
idea  of  two  individuals,  the  one  producing  fruit  and  the 
other  being  essential  to  the  production  of  fruit  in  the  first. 
This  distinction  of  sex  is  much  more  marked  in  the  animal 
than  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  whilst  in  the  former 
it  has  been  recognised  at  all  time^  in  the  latter  it  has  been 
the  result  of  accumulated  observation  and  experiment. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  antients  were  aware  of 
the  sexuality  of  plants,  has  been  one  of  gp'eat  diffisrence 
amongst  botanists,  and  much  learning  has  been  brought  to 
the  discussion.  De  (Dandolle,  in  bis  '  Physiologie  Vigdtale,' 
tome  ii.,  has  quoted  many  passages  from  Tbeophrastus,  Pliny, 
and  some  of  the  Roman  poets,  which  fiimish  evidence  of 
their  having  distinguished  male  and  female  plants.  Hero- 
dotus (i.  193)  also  mentions  the  fact  that  in  his  time  the 
Babylonians  '  applied  the  fryit  (he  probably  means  the 
flowers)  of  the  male  palms,  as  the  (Sreeks  call  them,  to 
the  fruit-bearing  palms.'  This  operation  he  supposed  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  called  caprification,  which 
is  practised  on  the  fig.  This  consists  m  procuring  the 
branches  of  the  wild  fig,  and  holding  them  over  the  fruit 


of  the  cultivated  fig,  which  aftanrards  atrms  quieUy 
at  maturity.  These  two  processes  however  are  essen- 
tially different,  and  proves  that  Hendotns  had  no  clear 
idea  of  what  he  described.  The  first  is  a  real  instance  of 
vegetable  impregnation,  as  the  wild  branches  of  the  data 
bear  the  male  flowers,  whilst  the  cultivated  trees  bear  only 
female  flowers.  In  the  last  instance  the  cause  nf  maturing 
the  fruit  arises  from  the  fkct  that  the  cultivated  fig  will  not 
produce  its  fruit  in  perfection  unless  punctured  by  a  little 
insect  called  a  egtdpt,  which  abounds  upon  the  wild  fig,  and 
the  bringing  their  branches  together  communicates  the  insect 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
suspicions  excited  in  the  minds  of  Herodotus  and  other  an- 
tient  writers  from  these  facts,  it  is  very  clear  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  identify  the  processes  of  fertilication  in  plants 
and  animals,  and  to  regard  it  equally  in  each  as  the  result 
of  a  union  of  sexes.  Amongst  modem  writers  CRsalpinos 
and  Zaluziansky  seem  to  have  been  among  the  earliest  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  planU  with  female  flowers  did  not 
bear  fruit  unless  brought  into  eontact  with  plants  bearing 
male  flowers.  Clusius  states,  in  a  work  published  as  early 
as  161 1,  that  the  female  flowers  of  Carica  Papaya  produced 
no  fruit  without  the  male  flowers.  Subsequently  to  these 
observers.  Sir  Thomas  Millington.  Grew,  and  Ka^  stated  in 
a  very  distinct  manner,  in  their  writings,  tlw  functions  of  the 
stamens  and  pistils.  Camera  however,  a  physician  at  Num- 
burg,  was  the  first  who  wrote  expressly  on  the  existence 
of  sexes  in  plants,  and  drew  the  especial  attention  of  bo- 
tanists to  the  fact.  But  whatever  might  be  the  interest 
attached  to  this  subject  by  previous  botanists,  it  was  not  till 
the  time  of  the  great  Linneeus,  who  made  the  sexes  of  plants 
the  foundation  of  his  celebrated  artificial  system,  that  their 
existence  and  importance  were  generally  admitted  by 
scientific  men.  It  has  been  usual  to  give  Linnaeus  the 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  existence  of  sexes  in  plants, 
but  in  his  own  works  he  has  given  the  credit  to  whom  it 
was  due,  and  his  great  reputation  would  gain  little  by 
ascribing  to  him  this  honour,  whieh  so  dearly  belongs  to 
others. 

Although  the  doctrine  of  the  sexuality  of  plante  was 
generally  admitted  after  this  time,  it  has  yet  had  occasional 
opponents  to  the  present  day,  but  the  arguments  brought 
against  it  are  too  weak  to  need  serious  refutation. 

We  shall  enumerate  here  a  few  of  the  ftusts  occurring  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  on  which  this  doctrine  rests.  It  has 
been  mentioned  already  that  one  kind  of  date-tree  requires 
the  presence  of  another  in  order  to  produce  fruit.  If  we 
examine  the  flowers  of  the  two  trees,  we  shall  And  that  one 
kind  possesses  pistQs,  and  that  the  other  possesses  sUmens, 
and  it  is  not  till  the  latter  come  in  contact  with  the  former 
that  seeds  afe  formed  and  the  fruit  comes  to  perfection. 
This  was  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  year  1800,  inl«wer 
Egypt,  when  the  Mussulmans,  being  at  war  with  the  French, 
were  unable  to  go  into  the  woods  to  obtain  the  wild  stamen- 
bearing  flowers,  and  the  consequence  was  a  total  ftiilure  that 
year  of  the  date  crop.  The  same  thing  occurs  with  all 
plants  which  have  tneir  pistils  on  one  plant  and  their 
stamens  on  another.  There  is  at  present  a  specimen  of  the 
Chinese  pitcher-plant  (;V«p«ttMef  dietilMoria)  in  the  Edin- 
burg  Botanic  Gkirden,  with  pistilliferous  flowers,  which 
never  produced  any  seed  or  fruit  till  its  pistils  were  brought 
into  contact  with  the  stamens  of  a  specimen  that  was  growing 
in  another  part  of  Scotland.  Moncedous  plants,  or  those 
which  have  their  stamens  and  pistils  on  difierent  flowers  in 
the  same  plant,  exemplify  the  same  thing.  If  we  take  a 
cucumber  plant,  which  is  moncBoious,  and  cut  away  early  in 
their  growth  the  stamen-bearing  flowers,  the  pistil-bearing  i 
flowers  will  produce  no  fruit. 

The  stamens  and  the  pistils,  that  are  placed  in  different 
flowers  in  the  date  and  the  cucumber,  are  placed  together 
in  the  same  flower  in  many  plants,  which  are  thence  called 
hermaphrodite.  If  we  take  tne  flower  of  one  of  these  plants, 
say  an  apple-blossom,  and  out  out  of  it  the  stamens,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  pistil,  instead  of  increasing  in  sise  and 
becoming  an  apple,  will  die  away.  Another  proof  is  seen  in 
what  are  called  double  flowers.  In  these  flowers,  which  are 
very  common  amongst  the  cultivated  species  of  plants,  the 
petals  are  increased  in  number  and  sise  at  the  expense  of 
the  stamens ;  the  stamens  in  fact  being  metamorphosed 
into  petals.  In  these  flowers  the  same  tiling  occurs  as  if 
the  stamens  had  been  cut  away;  the  pistil  is  not  fer- 
tilised, and  neither  seeds  nor  fruit  are  the  result  of  their 
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By  the  production  of  what  are  called  hybrids  among 
plants,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  aexea  is  still  more  satis- 
factorily proved.  It  is  well  known  that  if  two  animals  of 
different  species  breed  together,  the  produce  is  a  third, 
which  is  like  neither  parent.  And  this  is  the  case  with 
plants.  If  the  stamens  of  one  species  be  applied  to  the 
pistil  of  another  at  the  proper  period,  the  seed  produced  on 
the  ripenine  of  the  pistil  will  produce  a  plant  with  the  cha- 
racters of  tne  two  parent  plants  mixed.  This  property  of 
producing  hybrids  is  much  more  common  among  plants  than 
animals,  and  frequently  occurs  in  the  wild  stata  It  will 
not  however  occur  between  all  species,  but  only  such  as  are 
Tery  nearly  allied ;  and  is  seldom  known  to  take  place  at  all 
between  different  genera. 

The  movements  of  the  stamens  and  pistils  at  the  period 
of  impregnation  are  also  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  contact 
between  these  two  organs.  In  many  liliaceous  plants,  in 
some  of  the  saxifrages,  and  in  the  parnassia,  the  stamens, 
which  are  placed  almost  at  right  angles  with  the  pistil  in 
the  first  stage  of  their  growth,  rise  up  and  place  themselves 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  pistil.  In  the  geraniums  and 
the  kalmias  the  filaments  curve  down,  in  order  to  bring  the 
summit  of  the  stamen,  the  anther,  into  connection  with  the 
pistiL  la  some  cases  the  summit  of  the  pistil,  the  stigma, 
which  is  the  port  on  which  the  influence  of  the  stamen  is 
exerted  [Ikfbbgnation],  is  carried  towards  the  stamen,  as 
in  the  passion-flowers,  the  nigella,  and  the  epilobiums.  In 
other  instances  the  stigma  dilates  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
as  in  the  tulips  and  the  gratiola.  The  relative  position  also 
of  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  hermaphrodite  plants  is  such  as 
to  secure  the  influence  of  the  stamen  on  the  pistil.  In  those 
cases  in  which  the  stamens  are  longer  than  the  pistil,  the 
flower  is  always  upright;  so  that  the  pollen,  which  is  the 
fertilising  agent  of  the  stamen  [Pou.kn],  falls  directly 
upon  the  stigma.  On  tlie  contrary,  when  the  styles  of  the 
pistil  are  longer  than  the  stamens,  the  flowers  droop ;  so 
that  the  pollen,  when  it  is  discharged,  is  effectually  carried 
to  the  stigma.  This  is  seen  in  the  Campanulas  and  Fuchsia. 
Many  other  plants  exhibit  arrangements  of  this  nature  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  same  purpose. 

Another  curious  set  of  arrangements  for  effecting  of  the 
fertilisation  of  plants  are  those  which  seouie  the  appli- 
cation of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  in  a  perfect  state.  If  the 
grains  of  pollen  are  exposed  to  water  or  too  much  moisture, 
Ihey  burst,  and  their  fecundating  power  is  lost.  This  is  the 
reason  why  heavy  rains  do  so  much  injury  to  crops  in  blos- 
■om,  as  they  break  the  anther-case ;  and  the  p(^en  being 
exposed  to  the  action  of  water,  it  cannot  fertilise  the  pistil, 
and  no  fruit  is  produced.  In  some  plants  there  is  no  pro- 
tection against  this  cause  of  sterility ;  but  in  others,  as  is 
veil  known,  the  flowers  close  previous  to  rain,  and  thus  the 
effect  of  moisture  is  prevented.  In  aquatic  plants,  there 
sre  several  means  for  protecting  the  pollen  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  water.  In  the  Zostera,  which  grows  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  flowering  takes  place^  in  a  doubling 
of  the  \eaf,  which  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  secreted 
air,  and  the  influence  of  the  water  is  thus  kept  off.  In  many 
plants  that  grow  at  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and  rivers,  the 
flower-stems  are  always  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the 
water ;  and  no  fertilisation  of  the  pistil  takes  place  unless 
the  flowers  reach  the  air.  This  is  the  case  in  the  white  and 
yellow  water-lily,  in  theMyriophyllum,  Hippuris,  &o.  The 
UtriciUaria  poeseises  a  complicated  apparatus.  It  remains 
for  the  most  part  of  the  year  at  the  battoms  of  ditches  and 
ponds ;  but  at  the  season  of  flowering  it  ascends  to  the  sur- 
ttee,  and,  after  fectiliution  isaaoompliahed,  descends  again. 
This  is  effected  by  its  leaves  and  stem  being  supidied  with 
a  number  of  small  vesicles,  which,  when  the  plant  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  are  filled  with  mucus,  which  by  its 
weight  keeps  the  plant  in  its  position ;  but  as  the  season 
of  flowering  approeebes,  these  vesicle*  become  filled  with 
air :  the  plant  being  thus  rendered  specifically  lighter  than 
the  water,  it  is  torn  up  by  its  roots,  and  floats  to  the  top. 
When  fertilisation  is  effected,  the  vesicles  again  fill  with 
mucus;  and  the  plant  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  matures  its 
seeds  in  a  situation  fitted  for  their  future  germination. 

With  all  this  evidence,  proving  the  necessity  for  two  sets 
of  organs  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species  of  plants,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into-  the  objeotiona  that  have 
been  raised  against  the  doctrine  of  the  sexuality  of  plants. 
These  objections  have  been  generally  founded  upon  the  oc- 
casional observation  of  the  &ct  that  seeds  and  fruit  have  been 
sroduc^  where  stamens  could  not  have  been  present;  but 
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it  mjght  as  well  be  urged  against  the  same  theory  in  an. 
mals,  that  in  some  species,  as  the  aphis,  reproduction  takes 
place  without  the  concurrence  of  two  individuals.  A  ques- 
tion however  of  some  interest  has  been  recently  raised  by 
some  eminent  German  botanisls  as  to  the  correctness  of 
calling  the  stamens  the  male  and  the  pistils  the  female 
organs.  Schleiden,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the 
microscopic  investigation  of  vegetable  tissues,  maintains 
that  the  pollen  grain  is  the  true  ovulum, '  if  the  ovulum,' 
he  says  (Lindley's  Introduction  to  Botany,  p.  346), '  be  un- 
derstood in  physiology  to  represent  that  material  foundation 
from  which  the  new  being  becomes  immediately  developed, 
and  if  we  term  that  portion  of  the  organism  in  which  this 
material  commencement  is  deposited  before  it  becomes  de- 
veloped, the  female  organ ;  whilst  that  part  which  calls  into 
action  or  promotes  the  development  of  the  germ  by  means 
of  its  potential  effects,  is  termed  the  male  organ,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  anther  of  the  plant  is  nothing  but  a  female 
ovarium,  and  each  grain  of  pollen  the  germ  of  a  new  indi- 
viduaL  On  the  other  hand,  the  embryo-sac  only  works  po- 
tentially, determining  the  organization  and  development  of 
the  material  foundation,  and  for  this  reason  therefore  ought 
to  he  termed  a  male  principle,  were  we  not  to  consider,  per- 
haps more  correctly  (without  embarrassing  ourselves  with 
lame  analogies  taken  from  the  aniinal  kingdom),  that  the 
embryo-sac  merely  conveys  new  organizable  fluids  by  means 
of  transudation,  and  thus  only  serves  the  office  of  nourish- 
ment.' EndUcher  and  some  other  botanists  maintain  simi- 
lar views. 

The  possession  of  sexes  by  Crypto^^amic  plants  is  at  present 
only  matter  of  inference.  The  existence  of  female  organs 
in  most  of  the  orders  seems  tolerably  clearly  made  out ;  but 
various  parts  have  had  the  function  of  the  male  organ  as* 
signed  to  them.  Much  light  may  be  expected  to  be  thrown 
on  this  department  of  botany  by  further  inquiry. 

The  structure  of  the  organs  o;  the  sexes  is  explained 
under  the  articles  Anthsb,  Pollxn,  STAiisir,  Stigma* 
Sforuls,  SpoRANOiini,  and  Theca. 

SEXTANS  (the  Sextant),  a  constenation  which  Heveliui 
had  the  singular  bad  taste  to  place  on  the  back  of  the  Hydra 
and  at  the  feet  of  the  Lion.  It  comes  directly  between  the 
bright  stars  a  Leonis  (Regulus),  and  a  (or  Cor)  Hydrts. 
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SEXTANT.  The  history  of  the  aexUnt  was  involved  in 
some  doubt  until  the  late  Professor  Rigaud  undertook  to 
investigate  the  subject.  The  result  wUl  be  found  in  the 
'  Nautical  Magazine,'  vol.  i.,  p.  351,  and  No.  xxL  The  fut- 
lowing  account  is  a  brief  outline  of  his  inquiry. 

The  early  modern  navigators  used  the  croii-tiaff;  this 
was  afterwards  exchanged  for  Davis's  back-ttaff',  called  by 
the  French  quartier  cmglau,    Hooke  proposed  an  instru 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  taking  altitudes  at  sea,  which  is 
very  ingenious ;  the  sun  was  seen  retteoied  from  a  plane 
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glass,  while  the  horizon  was  viewed  directly.*  Hooke  does 
not  seem  to  have  esteemed  his  invention  so  highly  as  it 
deserved,  for  in  a  subsequent  lecture  on  astronomy  and  na- 
vigation, in  1694,  he  makes  no  mention  of  this,  but  describes 
a  quadrant  of  a  different  construction.  In  1699  Newton 
exhibited  an  instrument  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  '  the  old  instrument  mended  of  some  faults ;' 
and  at  some  later  time  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Hallei'  a 
scheme  for  an  instrument  which  was  probably  never  exe- 
cuted, but  of  which  a  drawing  and  description  were  found 
among  Dr.  Halley's  papers  after  his  death  in  1742.  {Pful. 
Traru^  vol.  42,  p.  155.) 

The  date  of  the  invention  of  Hadley's  quadrant  was 
proved,  on  examination  by  the  Royal  Society,  to  have  been 
not  later  than  the  summer  of  1 730.  A  notice  of  it  was  given 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  May  13, 1731 ;  and  the  instru- 
ment exhibited  May  27.  The  memoir  is  published,  vol.  37, 
p.  147. 

At  the  meeting'of  the  Society, May  20,  Dr.  Halley  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  principle  of  Hadley's  new  instrument 
had  been  discovered  and  proposed  by  Newton,  and  a  search 
was  made  into  the  minutes  of  the  Society  to  ascertain  the 
fact  The  only  notice  which  could  be  found  was  that  already 
mentioned,  viz.  in  1699,  and  this  was  clearly  an  improve- 
ment of  an  old  instrument,  and  not  the  proposal  of  one  new 
in  principle.  Halley,  at  a  meeting  on  the  16th  of  the  fol- 
lowing December,  expressed  himself  satisfied  that  Hadley's 
instrument  was  much  different  from  that  formerly  invented 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  Halley's 
recollections  were  of  the  instrument  which  Newton.  Lad 
proposed  to  him,  and  the  description  of  which  was  found 
among  his  papers,  but  that  he  had  forgotten  the  manner  of 
the  communication,  and  confounded  the  latter  instrument 
with  that  which  Newton  had  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society. 
This  is,  we  think,  a  very  probable  failure  in  the  memory  of 
a  man  of  seventy-six,  and  what  many  younger  persons  ex- 
perience daily.  That  Halley  did  not  immediately  see  the 
advantages  of  Newton's  latter  proposal  raa^  appear  a  little 
strange,  hut  Halley's  forte  clearly  did  not  he  in  meehanieal 
ooustruetion  or  astronomical  observation. 

A  little  after  Hadley's  invention,  viz.  about  October  or 
November,  1 730,  Thomas  Godfrey  of  Philadelphia,  a  glazier 
by  trade,  proposed  and  had  executed  an  instrument  which 
he  called  a  bow,  very  much  resembling  Hadley's  earlier 
construction.  This  was  described  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Halley 
from  James  Logan,  Esq,  dated  25th  May,  1732.  Mr.  Lo- 
gan had  put  off  writing  more  than  twelve  months  after  the 
(instrument  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  this  neglect  threw 
some  doubt  on  the  originality  of  the  invention,  which  could 
only  be  satisfactorily  established  by  additional  evidence. 
After  examination  the  Royal  Society  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Godfrey's  discovery  was  also  original.  We  think  it  is 
clearly  proved  that  the  priority  is  due  to  Hadley,  and  that 
there  is  no  pretence  for  doubting  Gkxlfrey's  originality. 
Some  hasty  writers,  adopting  mere  hearsay  for  their  guide, 
have  attempted  to  give  the  subject  a  national  and  patriotie 
colour,  which,  unphilosophical  at  all  times,  is  a  simple  ab- 
surdity when  the  contending  parties  are,  as  in  this  instance, 
of  the  same  race.  We  have  tnus  tried  to  give  a  hasty  sum- 
mary of  Professor  Rigaud's  statements  and  conclusions, 
which  we  entirely  adopt.  The  perusal  of  the  original  me- 
moirs will  gratify  the  lover  of  exact  and  discriminating  re- 
search. Hadley's  second  construction,  which  is  incompa- 
rably superior  to  his  first  and  to  Godfrey's  bow,  scarcely 
differs  from  the  present  sextant. 

The  sextant  is  figured  and  described  in  almost  every 
book  of  navigation,  and  is  so  commonly  to  be  met  with, 
that  we  shall  be  very  brief.  A  is  a  plane  glass,  called 
the  index  glass,  silvered  behind,  and  perpendicular  to  the 
&ce  of  the  instrument  It  is  fixed  on  a  centre  perpendi- 
cular to  the  instrument,  and  moves  with  the  ittdex  bar  AB, 
the  end  of  which,  B,  slides  over  the  graduated  arc.  C  is  a 
plane  glass,  the  lower  half  of  which,  next  the  instmment, 
IS  silvered,  and  the  upper  half  left  clear.  It  is  called  the 
«ort2on-glass,  and  should  be  parallel  to  the  index -glass 
when  the  index  points  to  0°  at  the  beginning  of  the  arc. 
D  is  a  telescope  for  viewing  the  objects  observed.  This 
should  be  of  good  quality  and  with  an  inverting  eye-piece. 
In  the  common  quadrants  there  is  merely  a  plate  with  a  small 
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hole  for  directing  the  sight  Suppose  a  ray  of  light  to  pro* 
ceed  from  the  eye,  it  will  proceed  m  the  direction  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  if  it  fklls  on  uie  upper  or  unsilvered  part  of  tba 
horizon-glass,  it  willpass  forward  in  a  continued  stnight 


line  until  it  falls  upon  some  exterior  object.  But  if  the  ray 
falls  upon  the  silvered  part  of  the  horizon-glass,  it  will  be 
reflected  to  the  index-glass  (the  horizon-glass  is  so  placed 
as  to  make  equal  angles  with  lines  from  the  eye  and  index- 
glass),  and  again  reflected  from  the  index-glass,  outwards 
(t.ff  from  the  observer),  until  it  meets  some  external  object 
Now  instead  of  supposing  the  rays  to  pass  from  the  eye, 
suppose  them  to  come  from  extomid  objects  to  the  eye ;  then 
there  will  be  two  images  presented  at  the  same  time,  one 
formed  by  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  unsilvered  part 
of  the  horizon-glass,  and  another  formed  by  the  rays  which 
have  been  previouslv  reflected  by  the  two  glasses ;  and  it 
is  easily  shown  from  the  elementary  principles  of  optics,  that 
when  two  objects  are  thus  apparently  seen  in  coincidence, 
the  angle  which  they  subtend  at  the  point  of  meeting  is  ex- 
actly double  the  angle  which  is  contained  between  the  planes 
of  the  index  and  horizon  glasses,  if  these  be  supposed  to  be 
prolonged  until  they  meet  Hence,  if  the  index  be  at  zero 
when  the  glasses  are  parallel,  and  if  the  are  be  divided  into 
half-degrees  which  are  numbered  and  subdivided  as  whole 
degrees,  the  arc  actually  read  off,  after  any  such  observation 
as  is  here  described,  will  measure  twice  the  inclination  be- 
tween the  glasses  (for  this  inclination  is  evidenUy  the  same 
as  the  angle  between  the  parallel  position  of  the  index-glass 
and  its  new  position),  and,  in  consequence  of  the  optical  prin- 
ciple above  mentioned,  this  will  be  the  true  measure  of  tha 
angle  between.the  objects  when  they  are  so  distant  that  the 
place  of  the  eye  and  Uie  intorsaction  of  the  rays  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same.  The  sextant  therefore  furnishes 
the  means  of  measuring  the  angle  between  any  two  well- 
defined  objects,  in  whatever  direction  they  may  be  placed 
(so  that  the  angle  does  not  exceed  MO"),  and  without  re- 
quiring more  steadiness  than  is  neoenary  for  seeing  the  ob- 
jects distinctly.  E  and  F  are  sets  of  dark  glasses  of  varying 
intensity,  which  may  be  turned  before  either  the  index  or 
horizon  glass  when  required  ;.G,  a  tangent  screw  for  giving 
slow  motion  to  the  index-bar ;  H,  the  reading  microscope  and 
reflector.  The  handle  below  is  visible  in  the  drawing,  and 
there  is  a  screw  behind  the  collar  of  the  telescope  for  giving 
an  up-and-down  motion  to  the  telescope,  which  alters  its  dis- 
tance from  the  plane  of  the  instrument  without  affecting  its 
parallelism  thereto. 

The  adjustments  of  the  sextant  may  be  divided  into  those 
which  mote  properly  concern  the  artist  and  those  which  are 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  observer.  It  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  no  other  instrument  requires  so  much  care 
and  skill  in  its  construction  and  use  as  the  sextant  There 
are  scarcely  half  a  dozen  makers  in  England,  and  probably 
not  double  that  number  in  all  Europe,  who  are  fit  to  turn 
out  a  sextant;  and  though  skilful  sextant  ob«er\-eis  an 
somewhat  more  plentifiil,  they  are  still  exceedingly  rare. 
The  fobrie  of  the  sextant  should  be  strong  and  hght  A 
blow  which  would  not  seriously  damage  a  theodolet  or  circle, 
where  three  or  more  readings  correct  preivy  nearly  the 
errors  whieh  ariao  froaa  juch  iigury,  would  ontitely  ruin  • 
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MXtant;  but  while  giving  strength,  the  maker  must  be  on 
his  guard  to  avoid  weight.  Troughton  and  Simms's  double- 
frame  sextanta  of  8  inches  radius  are  a  very  good  model, 
those  of  1 0  inches  are  too  lai^ ;  single- frame  sextants  may 
be  had  of  7,  6,  or  5  inches  radius.  All  these  sizes  have  or 
may  have  tho  same  telescope,  glasses,  and  shades.  Those 
which  we  have  hitherto  seen  seem  to  admit  of  some  im- 
provement in  their  scheme.  Mr.  DoUond  casts  bis  sextants 
in  one  piece  of  hard  metal,  which  is  an  improvement,  and 
very  beautiful  instruments  they  are.  The  limb  of  the  instru- 
ment shonld  be  perfectly  plane,  and  the  axis  on  which  the 
index-glass  turns  exactly  perpendicular  to  it.  If  a  purchaser 
is  sufficiently  confident  in  his  own  judgment  to  rely  on  that, 
rather  than  on  the  reputation  of  the  maker,  he  should  release 
the  clamp,  observe  whether  the  index-bar  moves  easily  and 
without  shake  along  the  whole  arc- and  also  whether  the  ver- 
nier seems  to  press  equally  in  e^i^  position.  The  telescope 
should  be  of  the  best  quality,  with  a  large  aperture  and  of 
as  short  a  focal  length  as  these  conditions  permit.  It  should 
show  the  edge  of  the  sun  and  moon  quite  sharp  and  distinct 
with  the  highest  powers  employed.  The  index-glass  is 
generally  the  most  faulty  member  of  a  common  sextant ; 
the  faces  are  not  parallel,  and  consequently  when  rays  fall 
very  obliquely  upon  it  (in  which  case  those  reflected  from 
the  front  sumee  are  nearly  as  copious  as  those  from  the 
silvered  back),  there  are  two  faint  and  separated  images  seen 
instead  of  one  bright  one.  The  artist  tries  his  index-glasses 
by  the  following  test :  The  sun  is  viewed  with  a  high  power 
after  v«ry  oblique  reflection  from  the  index-glass,  and  those 
glasses  only  are  retained  in  which  the  image  is  single  and 
sharp.  The  rejected  glasses  find  their  way  to  the  second-rate 
makers.  The  horixon-glass,  which  is  smaller  and  on  which 
the  rays  fall  at  a  larger  angle,  does  not,  if  imperfect,  affect 
the  images  so  much,  but  it  too  should  be  examined.  The 
shades  or  dark  glasses,  which  are  either  interposed  between 
the  glasses  or  placed  before  the  horizon-glass,  are  next  to  be 
examined.  The  two  images  of  the  sun  are  brought  into 
proper  contact,  after  applying  the  highest  power  to  the  tele- 
scope and  putting  the  proper  dark  glass  on  the  eye  end. 
One  of  the  lightest  shades  is  then  interposed  between  the 
index  and  horizon  glasses,  and  if  the  contact  is  slightly 
disturbed,  this  shows  the  form  of  the  shade  to  be  prismatic. 
The  shade  is  turned  in  its  cell  until  the  effect  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  sextant.  The  corresponding 
shade  before  the  horizon-glass  is  now  interposed  and  tried 
as  the  former  one,  and  turned  round  exactly  as  before, 
until  it*  effect  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
instrument.  Leaving  this  latter  shade  untouched,  and 
substituting  the  next  dark  shade  in  place  of  that  first  em- 
ployed, the  process  is  again  repeated,  with  this  caution,  that 
the  error,  if  any,  caused  by  tlie  prismatic  form  of  the  last 
shade,  is  to  be  made  exactly  contrary  to  that  of  the  first 
shade,  as  well  as  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  sextant. 
In  this  way,  changing  when  necessary  the  dark  glass  at  the 
eye  end  of  the  telescope,  all  the  dark  shades  are  carefully 
examined  and  set  ngbt,  and  it  need  not  be  said  that  those 
which  are  very  prismatic  or  which  afi°eot  the  sharpness  of 
the  images  are  to  be  rejected.  The  index-glass  is  now  to 
be  set  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument.  This 
is  done  by  looking  very  obliquely  in  the  index-glass,  when 
the  edge  of  the  limb  or  the  divided  ate  seen  by  reflection  will 
form  an  uninterrupted  continuation  to  that  seen  directly,  if 
the  glass  is  peniendicular ;  otherwise  the  arc  will  appear 
broken  where  the  direct  and  reflected  images  meet;  by 
touching  the  screws  seen  in  the  figure,  this  error  may  be 
corrected.  Repeating  the  observation  at  different  parts 
of  the  limb,  will  show  whether  the  axis  has  been  set  at 
ngbt  angles  to  the  limb.  The  horizon-glass  is  to  be  made 
parallel  to  the  index-glass  by  bringing  the  two  images  of  the 
sun  to  coincide,  when,  if  there  is  any  lateral  overlapping,  it 
may  be  remedied  by  turning  a  screw  (shown  in  the  figure) 
which  ■•  in  the  mounting  of  the  horizon-glass.  The  index 
error,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  no  importance  whatever,  though 
many  observers  are  afraid  that  when  large  it  vitiates  ue 
observation.  This  is  an  idle  prejudice,  but  one  which  the 
maker  is  compelled  to  respect  _  Having  ascertained  the 
diameter  of  the  sun  by  measuring  it  forwards  and  back- 
wards, he  sets  the  index  to  the  proper  angle  and  then 
files  away  a  little  of  one  of  the  pins  i^ainst  which  the  index- 
glass  is  pressed,  until  he  brings  the  images  nearly  into  con- 
tact. Gantacts  should  now  be  formed,  first  by  turning  the 
tangent-screw  so  as  to  separate  the  images,  and  then  by 
bringing  them  together.     If  the  readings  do  not  agree, 


the  centre  moves  too  stiffly  or  the  index-bar  is  too  weak. 
Finally,  the  telesoope  is  to  be  set  parallel  with  the  plane 
of  the  instrument.  There  are  two  parallel  wires  in  th« 
focus  of  the  telescope,  which  are  to  be  placed  parallel  to  the 
instrument,  and  then  as  large  an  angle  as  possible  is  to 
be  taken  between  two  distinct  objects,  making  the  contact 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  wires.  The  contact  must  now 
be  examined  when  the  objects  are  first  at  one  side  and  then 
at  the  other  of  the  field  of  view.  If  they  separate  equaUy 
when  at  equal  distances  from  the  centre,  the  position  of  the 
telescope  is  correct;  if  not,  there  we  adjusting  screws  in  the 
collar  which  carries  the  telescope  by  which  this  error  may 
be  corrected.  For  some  of  these  latter  adjustments  me- 
chanical means  may  be  and  sometimes  are  applied.  The 
instrument  should  however  comply  with  the  foregoing  tests, 
which  any  one  can  try  who  understands  the  use  of  the  in 
strument. 

We  will  now  suppose  an  observer  equipped  with  such  a 
sextant,  who  wishes  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  Before 
taking  a  series  of  observations,  the  index  error  should  be 
ascertained.  The  telescope  is  fixed  and  set  to  focus,  and  the 
parallel  wires  placed  parallel  with  the  plane  of  the  in- 
strument If  the  sun  is  visible,  a  dark  glass  for  the  eye- 
end  of  the  telescope  is  selected,  which  shows  him  clearly, 
but  without  distressing  the  eye,  and  the  direct  and  reflected 
images  are  made  equally  bright  by  moving  the  adjusting 
screw,  which  raises  or  depresses  the  telescope.  The  con 
tact  is  first  made,  bringing  the  reflected  image  apparently 
below  the  image  seen  directly,  and  the  angle  is  read  off  on 
the  supplemental  or  back  arc :  suppose  this  reading  to  be 
33',  which  consider  positive  or  -f .  Then  make  the  contact 
again  with  the  reflected  image  apparently  above  that  seen 
directly  (the  reflected  image  is  that  which  moves  on  moving 
the  index),  and  read  off  again :  suppose  this  is  32',  which 
call  — .  It  is  evident  that  at  the  middle  position  the  two 
images  coincide,  and  the  index  and  horizon-glass  are  pa- 
rallel ;  that  is,  the  reading  on  the  back  arc  is  30"  when  the 
glasses  ore  parallel.  Hence  30"  must  be  added  to  every 
other  reading  to  give  the  true  angle.  If  the  algebraical 
signs  are  used,  the  rule  is  very  simple :  Add  the  two  read- 
ings together  and  halve  the  result ;  this  with  its  proper  sign 
is  the  index  correction  to  be  applied  to  all  observations. 
If  the  sun  is  not  visible,  the  moon  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way.  If  neither  is  to  be  seen,  then  bring  the  two  images  of 
a  bright  star,  or  the  sea  horizon,  or  any  aittant  well-defined 
object  into  contact,  and  the  reading,  if  on  the  back  arc,  is 
to  De  added,  if  on  the  forward  arc,  is  to  be  subtracted  from 
all  other  observations.  The  sun  is  always  to  be  preferred 
when  visible,  and  the  observation  is  to  be  repeated  before 
or  after  observation.  If  the  images  overlap  lateralljr,  t>.  if 
the  horizon-glass  is  not  parallel  to  the  index-glass,  this  must 
be  previously  adjusted.  The  next  caution  is  with  respect  to 
dark  glasses.  When  it  is  passible  (as  in  observing  altitudes 
of  the  sun  at  land  in  a  mercurial  horizon,  &c.)  to  make  the 
observation  with  a  single  dark  glass  on  the  eye-end  of  the 
telescope,  without  using  any  shade,  this  should  always  be 
done,  for  the  error  of  this  dark  glass  does  not  affect  the  con- 
tact at  all,  and  the  distortion  caused  by  it  is  not  magnified, 
whereas  any  fault  in  the  dark  shade  between  the  index  and 
horizon  glasses  produces  actual  error  in  the  observation,  an 
the  distortion  is  magnified  subsequently  b^  the  telescope- 
The  images  are  to  be  brought  to  equal  brightness  by  the 
screw  which  raises  or  depresses  the  collar  carrying  the  tele- 
scope, and  that  with  considerable  nicety.  In  observing  distan- 
ces of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  altitudes  of  the  sun  at  sea,  dark 
shades  are  necessary.  The  fainter  object  is  to  be  observed 
directly,  and  a  proper  shade  interposed  between  the  index 
and  horizon  glasses  to  reduce  the  two  objects  to  something 
like  the  same  brightness.  The  final  eaualization  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  up-and-down  motion  of  tue  telescope.  The 
accuracy  of  the  observation  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the 
nicety  with  which  this  equal  tonine  of  the  two  images  is 
effected;  with  a  little  experience  Uiis  is  readily  learned. 
From  the  construction  of  the  sextant  the  faint  object  is 
easUy  viewed  directly  when  the  brighter  object  is  either  above 
or  on  the  right  hand  of  the  fainter,  but  not  so  if  the  bright 
object  is  to  the  left  of  the  fainter,  when  the  handle  side  of 
the  instrument  is  uppermost.  For  these  observations,  the 
instrument  should  have  a  second  handle,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied when  wanted ;  perhaps  when  the  distance  between  the 
moon  and  a  bright  star  or  planet  is  to  be  observed,  there 
may  be  no  difficulty  in  viewing  the  moon  directly,  after 
plaeiog  t  dark  shade  before  the  horizon-glass,  though  *b» 
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Ifcrht  vrliicti  enters  tlie  eye  without  passing  tfarough  the  tele- 
gcope  mast  deaden  the  retina  considerably.  A  blackened 
card  screen  slipped  over  the  tube  of  the  telescope  would 
probably  be  found  useful  in  this  case,  and  abMliiteiy  neces- 
sary if  the  sun  were  observed  directly.  This  latter  observa- 
tion cannot,  we  conceive,  be  satisfactorily  made  in  any  case. 
When  the  sextant  is  held  in  the  hand,  it  should  not  be 
grasped  tightly,  as  this  causes  tremor.  The  handle  should 
be  fitted  to  the  observer's  hand.  There  is  scarcely  ever 
hold  enough  given.  When  observing  an  altitude  at  sea, 
there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  bringing  down  the  object  to  the 

Soint  of  the  horizon  immediately  under  it.  But  as  the  shortest 
istance  is  the  true  distance,  by  running  along  the  horizon 
and  keeping  the  object  in  the  field,  the  direction  in  which 
the  object  should  be  observed  is  easily  found,  and  the  con- 
tact made  there.  In  observing  lunar  distances  the  great 
art  is  to  turn  the  instrument  round  the  line  of  sight  exactly 
as  if  the  telescope  were  au  axis  of  rotation.  The  index  is 
set  to  the  approximate  distance,  and  the  ftiinter  object 
viewed  directly ;  when  the  plane  of  the  instrument  passes 
througli  both  objects,  the  brighter  will  come  into  the  field, 
and  the  contact  is  to  be  madeliy  the  tangent-screw,  or  nearly 
so.  We  think  it  is  better  in  all  cases  where  the  angle  be- 
tween the  objects  is  increasing  or  decreasing,  to  maKe  the 
contact  open  or  close,  and  then  try  to  seize  on  the  moment 
when  the  contact  is  perfect,  or  the  two  moments  when  the 
contact  begins  and  when  }t>u  conceive  it  to  end.  Tho  mean 
will  probably  be  near  the  truth.  All  contacts  must  be  made 
scrupulously  in  the  centre  between  the  two  parallel  wires. 
When  the  angle  is  large,  inattention  to  this  point  will  cause 
considerable  error. 

On  shipboard,  the  observations,  except  those  of  lunar  dis- 
tance, are  necessarily  rude  and  imperfect,  the  sea  horizon  is 
generally  ill  deflinea  and  badly  seen,  the  dip  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  and  as  the  single  altitude  is  observed,  all  the 
error  committed  tells  upon  the  final  angle.  The  accuracy 
of  observation  is  however  equal  to  the  wants  of  navigation 
in  ordinary  circumstances.  ^  (A  dip  teetor  might  be  useful 
where  more  than  usual  accuracy  is  required.)  On  land,  where 
the  altitudes  are  taken  from  a  mercurial  horizon,  and  the  sex- 
tant fixed  on  a  stand,  the  observation  is  capable  of  great 
accuracy,  and  does  not  require  much  skill  or  delicacy  in  mere 
handling.  There  is  one  peculiar  advantage  in  sextant  ob- 
servations, that  when  the  mercury  is  quiet  enough  to  reflect 
a  well-defined  image,  there  is  no  need  of  any  further  steadi- 
ness or  of  a  second  observer,  one  of  which  conditions  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  every  other  instrument  in  common 
use  which  is  adj united  by  a  plumb-line  or  level.  We  think 
the  capabilities  of  the  sextant  as  a  geographioil  instrument 
have  not  been  generally  appreciate  by  English  travellers ; 
certain  it  is  that  few  have  used  it  with  all  the  profit  they 
mi^ht  have  done. 

The  mercurial  horizon  is  a  shallow  rectangular  wooden 
or  iron  trough,  into  which  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  is 
poured.  If  there  is  any  wind,  the  trough  must  be  covered 
with  a  penthouse,  the  sloping  sides  of  which  are  glazed  with 
plates  of  glass  ground  very  flat  and  true.  Any  object  seen 
in  the  mercury  appears  to  be  just  as  much  below  the  hori- 
zontal plane  as  it  is  really  above  it;  hence  if  the  angle  be- 
tween any  heavenly  body  and  its  reflection  be  measured,  this 
angle  is  just  twice  the  actual  altitude  of  the  body  at  that 
time  above  the  horizon  of  the  place.  Suppose  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  is  to  be  observed  in  order  to  determine  the  time : 
The  trough  is  placed  with  its  largest  dimension  towards  the 
sun,  and  the  roof  so  that  the  sides  cast  no  shadow,  the  pro- 
per dark  glass  is  afi^ed  to  the  telescope,  the  images  brought 
to  equal  brightness,  the  index  error  ascertained,  and  the 
telescope  is  then  directed  to  the  image  of  the  sun  in  the 
mercury.  Holding  the  plane  of  the  sextant  vertical,  and 
moving  the  index  forward  gradually,  the  image  of  the  sun 
reflected  by  the  index-glass  will  appear  to  enter  the  field 
from  below.  If  the  sun  be  rising,  tne  index  should  be  car- 
ried forward  until  the  two  images,  having  crossed,  are  clear 
of  each  other,  and  then  the  index  is  clamped.  The  two 
images  will  gradually  close,  and  the  exact  moment  by  the 
chronometer  is  to  be  noted  when  the  contact  takes  place.  If 
the  sun  is  rising  with  tolerable  rapidity,  the  contact  of  the 
upper  limb,  i.e.  the  separation  of  the  two  images,  should  be 
noted,  exactly  as  befoie,  without  touching  the  clamp.  The 
index  is  then  read  off;  it  may  then  be  put  forwards,  and  the 
observation  lepeated.  If  the  interval  between  the  contacts 
of  the  lower  and  upper  limb  is  found  to  be  in  both  cases 
nearly  the  same,  the  observer  may  be  ntitfled  that  be  has 


committed  no  great  error  in  noting  the  moments  of  eontsct 
Where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  required,  it  is  usual  to  set 
the  index  to  a  whole  number  of  degrees  for  the  iint  pair  of 
observations,  and  to  put  it  forward  1 "  30'  or  2°  for  the  second 
pair,  and  so  on  till  the  observer  is  satisfied  or  wearied ;  and 
then  in  the  afternoon  to  set  to  the  highest  reading  for  the 
first  pair,  and  so  on  baekaardt  till  vou  arrive  at  the  first 
reading.  Collecting  the  corresponding  pairs,  yon  have 
an  approximate  time  for  apparent  noon,  which,  after  being 
corrected  bv  the  eqmtum  to  equal  aUitudet  for  the  ohange  of 
the  sun's  declination,  gives  the  time  of  apparent  noon  by 
the  chronometer;  and  this,  when  oorreoted  a  second  time 
by  the  equation  of  time  taken  and  interpolated  trom  the 
'  Nautical  Almanac,'  gives  the  time  ofmetui  noon  by  the  chro- 
nometer, and  consequently  the  error  of  the  chronometer 
on  mean  time  at  the  place.  If  the  altitudes  are  very  low, 
and  the  barometer  and  thermometer  have  changed  oonsider- 
ably  between  the  observations,  a  eorresponding  eorrection 
must  be  applied,  but  in  most  cases  this  is  not  requisite.  The 
time  may  in  this  way  be  generally  got  as  aeonrately  as  the 
chronometer  will  keep  it  during  the  intervaL  When  obser- 
vations of  the  sun  are  made  for  the  latitude,  the  altitudes 
should  be  taken  continuously  for  several  minutes  befbre 
and  after  apparent  noon,  observing  the  upper  and  lower  limb 
alternately,  or  at  least  an  equal  number  of  each :  thus  get- 
ting rid  of  the  sun's  semidiameter,  besides  bringing  mon 
divisions  into  play.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  definite  rule  for 
the  extent  of  these  observations  on  each  side  noon ;  but 
when  the  time  is  known,  and  the  altitude  of  the  sun  not 
great,  we  have  never  scrupled  to  go  as  &r  as  the  Table*  qf 
Sedtiction,  i.«.  a  good  half  hour  on  each  side  the  meridian.  It 
is  of  great  importance  however,  when  the  observations  are 
pushed  so  fiir,  that  the  number  of  observations  on  eaeh 
side,  and  the  times  at  which  they  are  taken,  should  nearly 
correspond.  If  this  precaution  be  observed,  a  slight  error  in 
the  actual  time  of  noon  does  not  matter.  When  time  is 
determined  by  absolute  altitudes,  the  roof  of  the  mercurial 
horizon  shonld  be  reversed  after  half  the  observations,  and 
the  same  precaution  should  be  adopted  when  obsenrations 
are  made  for  the  latitude.  For  equal  altitudes  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  same  position  of  the  roof  in  bo&  cases. 

In  the  observations  already  described,  and  for  lunar  dis- 
tances, a  stand  for  the  sextant  will  indeed  add  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  observations,  but  is  not  absolately  neces- 
sary for  a  practised  observer ;  so  far  as  our  own  experience 
has  gone,  good  observations  of  the  stars  can  scarcely  be 
made  without  a  stand.  By  lying  on  the  ground,  and  resting 
the  edge  of  the  sextant  on  a  book  or  some  oonvenient  sup- 
port, the  observation  may  undoubtedly  be  made ;  but  in 
most  situations  and  in  many  climates  this  would  expose  the 
observer  to  more  inconvenience  and  risk  than  he  can  pru- 
dently encounter.  With  a  stand,  and  a  little  experience  in 
setting  it  up,  the  observation  of  a  star  is  just  as  accurate  as 
that  of  the  sun.  The  time  is  noted  when  the  images  form 
a  figure  like  this  **,  parallel  to  the  horizon ;  and  stars  of 
the  third  magnitude,  or  even  lower,  are  quite  bright  enough 
for  the  purpose.  We  have  observed  Polaris  very  tolerably 
with  a  snufT-box  sextant  when  the  instrument  rested  on  a 
book ;  the  telescope,  though  of  extra  size  for  the  instru- 
ment, was  of  much  smaller  aperture  than  those  attached  to 
ordinary  sextants.  It  is  rather  steadiness  which  is  required 
for  these  observations  than  light.  Equal  altitudes  of  the 
same  star  give  the  moment  of  its  meridian  passage  by  the 
chronometer  without  computation ;  and  as  this  is  the  R.A 
of  the  star,  the  error  of  the  chronometer,  if  it  be  sidereal, 
is  obtained  at  once ;  if  it  should  be  a  solar  chronometer, 
the  computation  is  very  easy,  i.e.  merely  computing  the 
mean  solar  time  of  the  star's  transit  of  that  day  from  the 
R.A.  of  the  star  and  the  longitude  of  the  place.  The  com* 
putation  of  circummeridian  altitudes  of  a  star  for  the  lati 
tude  is  rendered  more  simple  by  using  a  sidereal  chronome- 
ter, for  the  hour  angles  observed  with  the  solar  chronometer 
must  be  reduced  to  sidereal  time  before  taking  out  the  cor 
reotions  to  the  meridian  ttoxn  the  Tables  of  RMlueti<m. 

There  are  certain  faults  either  usual  or  inevitable  in  tne 
sextant,  which  are  now  to  be  pointed  out,  and  the  mode  of 
eliminating  their  effect  from  the  final  result.  First,  the 
determination  of  index  correction  is  always  somewhat  erro- 
neous, and  this  error  runs  through  all  the  absolute  obser^-a- 
tions,  and  affects  the  mean  with  its  whole  amount.  Again, 
if  the  telescope  be  not  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  instru- 
ment, or  if  the  contact  be  not  made  exactly  midway  between 
*he  wires,  the  angle  read  off  is  too  large,  and  exceeds  ths 
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true  angte,  and  there  ii  no  prinoiple  of  oonmeBUtion; 
this  olasa  of  eiton  has  always  the  same  sign.  Finally,  as 
sextants  are  now  divided,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  axis 
of  the  index  is  exactly  eonoentrio  with  the  divided  arc  It 
is  difficult  to  say  within  what  limits  this  error  is  confined, 
but  we  think  it  amounts  not  unfreqomtly  to  10",  IS'', 
or  eren  20"  in  the  total  arc.*  This  is  not  however  propor- 
tional to  the  arc,  though  it  is  generally  smaller  in  iJm 
smaller  ans.  Hence  if  this  effect  of  exeentrioity  lie  the  same 
way  as  the  other  errors,  as  it  easily  may,  the  most  careful 
observer  will  make  a  eonsidetable  mistake  in  measuring  a 
large  angle.  If  we  further  rappoee  the  error  of  the  lunar 
tables  to  be  in  Ae  same  direction  (the  beat  meridian 
ebservations  show  that  she  is  not  unfrequently  from  10"  to 
\!f'  out  of  her  tabnlar  place),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  longi- 
tude, determined  as  it  generally  is  by  distances  between  the 
moon  and  ana,  or  the  moon  and  a  ringh  star,  may  differ 
much  more  from  the  truth  than  lunar  observers  usually 
think  poesible.t 

Mere  instrumental  error  is  got  rid  of  by  combining  those 
observations  which  they  affect  in  contrary  ways.  Thus  in 
equal  altitudes,  the,^aMtf  errors^  such  as  index  error,  excen- 
tricity,  bad  division,  inclination  of  the  glasses  or  telescope, 
have  contrary  effects  on  the  morning  and  afternoon  sights, 
and  therefore  no  effect  on  the  mean.  Making  the  contacts 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  wires  is  a  casual  error,  and  just  as 
likely  to  happen  in  the  morning  as  in  the  evening  observa- 
tions; so  that  ss  the  angles  are  the  same  in  ^th  cases, 
errors  of  this  kind  will  have  pretty  much  the  same  influence 
on  the  mean  of  several  pairs.  Hence  the  great  excellence 
of  the  method  of  equal  altitudes  for  determining;  the  time, 
io  far  as  instrumental  error  is  coneemed ;  it  is  an  addi- 
tional advantage  that  an  error  in  the  supposed  latitude  is 
also  without  sensible  influence.  Again,  if  time  is  deduced 
by  absolute  altitudes  of  a  star  rising  in  the  east,  the  result 
will  be  affected  one  way  by  the  errors  above  described; 
if  a  second  star  be  observed  at  nearly  the  same  altitude 
setting  in  the  west,  the  altitude  will  be  affected  to  the  same 
amount;  and  if  the  stars  have  declinations  which  do  not 
wideW  differ,  the  result  deduced  from  the  second  star  will 
be  affected  to  the  same  extent,  but  in  a  contrary  way  tiom 
the  first;  a  mean  of  the  two  results  will  be  nearly  free 
from  any  error,  except  the  casual  error  of  observation.  A 
latitude  by  the  sun  or  a  star  to  the  south,  which  is  erroneous 
from  the  above-mentioned  causes,  will  be  balanced  and  cor- 
Ncted  by  a  star  of  nearly  the  same  altitude  to  the  north ; 
or  a  star  to  the  north  may  be  balanced  by  two  to  the  south, 
one  of  bieher  and  the  other  of  lower  altitude.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  bow  nearly  the  time  or  latitude  i8aT  be  thus  de- 
termined. We  have  a  series  of  suoh  latitudes  with  an  8- 
inch  sextant,  observed  by  Mr.  Lassell  at  Liverpool,  which 
scarcely  differ  more  than  2"  or  3"  from  each  other,  though 
deduced  from  different  groups  of  Greenwich  stars.  When 
the  bngitude  is  to  be  obtained  from  lunar  distances,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  observations  should  be  taken  from  the 
objects  east  and  those  west  of  the  moon.  If  a  pair  can  be 
selected  on  different  sides  of  the  moon,  and  nearlv  at  the 
same  distance  from  her,  the  result  will  be  liable  to  the  effect 
of  casual  error  only,  and  to  the  error  of  the  lunar  tables. 
This  latter  error  cannot  be  got  rid  of  at  the  time  of  obsei^ 
vstion;  but  after  the  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Oxford  observations  for  the  year 
have  been  published,  it  will  generally  be  possible  to  find  the 
error  of  the  moon  at  the  time  of  observation  with  consider- 
able accuracy.  This  must  be  done  whenever  a  sure  longi- 
tude is  to  be  deduced  from  lunar  distances,  and  lunar  obsor- 
vatioDs  mnst  be  taken  in  great  numbers,  so  as  to  destroy 
casual  error,  to  settle  nice  points  in  geography. 

When  a  few  more  fundamental  points  in  longitude  are 
fixed,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  use  lunar  distances,  except 
in  long  voyages,  or  in  the  centre  of  large  and  uncivilized 
%Qntriea.  The  recent  improvements  in  chronometers, 
<nd  the  reduction  in  their  price,  have  greatly  superseded  this 
kind  of  observation  already,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
more  and  more. 

*  Mr.  Hgnm  Is  of  opinion  that  with  a  dtvldiai' eaitni  oTa  better  eoaatns- 
foo,  tiiu  aRor  of  (xoniuidtr  mar  be  reduced  to  2"  oi  ?'. 

f  We  Uiiak  no  nnident  Mraman  would  rely  upon  lunar  dietances  at  tpa  to  a 
smaller  quantity  than  ono-thitd  of  a  def^TM.  At  land  n  good  obaerver  shimM 
fteldom  be  ont  more  than  an  eigbth  of  a  degree ;  aud  a  large  moaB  or  careAil 
obtarvaSSaaa,  eoneeted  lor  the  errun  of  the  lonar  tablet,  might  perhaps  come 
«lihitt  the  afcttaenth  or  twentieth  of  a  liecree.  Thia  seenu  to  »  alnuM  the 
naitotwhatia  to  bo  «xpeet«l  from  lour  dlatancea,  and  It  ia  inferior  in  aocu- 
nqr  to  one  flmmrabk  Innar  tranalt,  with  a  lolenble  taleecope,  a  well  pnoUnd 
•baerrar,  aad  a  <oiieafi»MliBa  iilnenaHun  at  a  principal  obaarfatorr. 


When  the  aw  of  the  ii:strument  is  limited  to  90% 
which  is  usually  the  case  in  the  common  wooden  instru'- 
ment,  it  is  oalled  a  quadrant  (and  sometimes  an  octant,  as 
being  in  form  an  eighth  of  a  circle),  and  a  second  horizon- 
glass  and  sight  are  sometimes  appended  for  the  back  obser- 
vation. A  sight-vane  (a  plate  of  brass  pierced  with  a  small 
hole)  ia  placed  below  the  ordinary  horixon-glass,  and  a  se- 
'Cond  horiion-glass  is  fixed  near  this  vane,  so  that  lines  from 
the  centre  of  the  index-glass,  and  from  the  latter  vane, 
make  equal  angles  with  its  plane.  The  plane  of  this  second 
borison-glass  should  be  at  r^ht  angles  with  the  index-glass, 
when  the  index  is  at  xero.  This  adjustment  may  be 
verified  by  making  the  sea  horizon,  seen  directly  through  the 
second  vane  and  unsilvered  part  of  the  second  horizon- 
glass,  coincide  with  the  sea-horizon  at  the  back  of  the 
observer,  which  is  seen  by  two  reflections  from  the  index- 
glass  and  silvered  part  of  the  second  horizon-glass.  The 
angle  between  the  fore  and  back  sea-horizons  is  evidently 
equal  to  180°  -I-  twioe  the  dip  of  the  horizon.  The  dip  is 
known  from  the  observer's  height  above  the  sea-level. 
Suppose  it  to  be  4',  and  that  the  reading  on  the  back  arc  is 
5' ;  it  should  be  twice  the  dip,  or  8' :  therefore  the  zero 
position  of  the  index  for  the  back  observation  is  at  3'  on 
the  forward  arc.  This  may  bo  corrected  by  altering  the 
second  horizon-glass,  if  there  are  the  means  of  adjustment. 
I.e.  by  making  the  front  and  back  sea-horizon  coincide 
when  the  reading  is  8'  on  the  back  arc  By  moving  the 
index  forward,  the  reflected  sun,  which  is  behind  the  ob- 
server, can  be  brought  to  touch  the  sea  horizon  in  front ; 
and  the  reading,  when  the  index  error  has  been  corrected, 
is  180°—  the  sun's  distance  from  the  front  horizon.  Now 
this  latter  angle  is  evidently  180°-f  2X  dip— sun's  altitude ; 
hence  it  is  clear  the  angle  read  off  is  the  sun's  altitude  above 
the  horizon— 2 X dip.  Hence  sun's  altitude— dip  (the  alti- 
tude required)  s:  angle  read  off-|-dip.  If  the  index  error  be 
not  acyiuted,  the  angle  must  be  corrected  for  the  index 
error ;  in  the  preceding  instance  the  3'  must  be  added  to 
the  sun's  altitude.  The  back  observation  however,  though 
usefiil  in  certain  circumstances,  is  not  much  used  at  present, 
and  many  quadrants  are  fitted  up  without  the  second  vane 
and  horizon-glass. 

If  a  sextant  be  used  in  the  manner  we  have  attempted  to 
deaoribe.  the  results  will  be  found  to  be  very  satismctory. 
The  attentive  reader  will  see  that  the  principle  to  be  seized 
upon  is  that  of  always  making  two  observations  at  nearly  the 
same  time,  in  which  the  errors,  except  the  casual  errors  of 
making  the  contacts  and  of  reading  off,  are  the  same,  but 
the  effects  of  which  on  the  final  result  are  different.  It  is 
not  always  convenient  to  afford  the  time  which  these 
balanced  observations  require ;  and,  in  fact,  they  are  often 
impracticable.  It  will  therefore  be  well  worth  the  carefUl 
observer's  while  to  determine  the  constant  errors  of  his 
sextant,  at  different  angles,  where  he  has  a  good  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  use  this  knowledge  where  circumstances  do 
not  allow  him  to  make  a  balanced  set. 

Very  small  sextants  are  sometimes  fitted  in  a  box,  and 
are  called  *nuff-hox  sextants.  These  admit  of  considerable 
accuracy,  but,  except  in  particular  cases,  they  are  not 
carefully  adjusted,  &c.  The  principle  is  of  course  the 
same  as  in  the  larger  sextants,  and  they  have  a  small  tele- 
scope and  dark  glasses.  It  is  desirable  that  the  box  should 
he  wide  enough  to  admit  a  finger  to  wipe  the  glasses,  espe- 
cially when  the  snuff-box  sextant  is  used,  as  it  frequently 
is,  for  maritime  surveying.  The  salt  spray  very  soon 
clouds  the  glasses,  and  there  is  no  light  to  spare.  For  all 
sea-going  purposes,  except  taking  lunar  distances,  and  for 
military  and  maritime  surveying,  the  snuff-box  sextant  will 
be  found  very  convenient  and  sufficiently  accurate.  If 
made  with  the  utmost  care,  and  skilfully  used,  we  think  it 
capable  of  determining  the  latitude  within  1',  and  the  time 
to  3<  or  4< ;  but  an  instrumentrmaker  could  not  be  expected 
to  take  so  much  trouble,  unless  for  a  favourite  customer  or 
for  an  expedition  of  some  importance. 

After  the  invention  of  Boraa's  repeating  reflectine  circle, 
Troughton,  who  was  averse  to  the  principle,  produced  a  non- 
repeating circle,  which  he  called  the  British  circle,  but  it 
more  commonly  goes  by  his  name.  This  may  be  under- 
stood by  conceiving  the  circle,  of  which  the  sextant  is  a  part, 
to  be  completed,  and  that  while  the  telescope  and  glasses  are 
at  the  front  of  the  instrument,  the  divisions  and  three  equidis- 
tant verniers  attached  to  the  index-glass  are  at  the  back. 
The  observations  ought  always  to  be  made  in  pairs,  and  for 
this  purpose  there  are  two  handles,  one  to  tne  front  »<••* 
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uo'thw  at  the  back.    Thug,  gui>poM  it  vere  required  to 
take  the  altitude  of  the  8un:  thb  is  first  observed  exaotlr  as 
with  the  sextant,  and  the  three  verniers  read  off,  the  index- 
glass  being  above  the  line  which  joins  the  telescope  and  hori- 
con-glass.    Let  the  instrument  be  conceived  to  turn  round 
this  line  through  1 80°,  then  the  index-glass  is  below,  and 
with  the  face  downwards.   By  moving  the  index  backwards 
to  zero,  it  will  become  parallel  to  the  horizon-glass,  and 
continuing  this  motion  until  it  is  at  the  original  angle,  but 
on  the  back  are,  the  sun  will  be  brought  down  exactly  as  in 
the  former  observation;  when  the  contact  is  to  be  made 
with  the  tangent  screw,  and  the  indices  again  read  off.    By 
combining  the  observations,  it  is  clear  the  index  error  is 
destroyed,  and  this  is  one  point  of  superiority  to  the  sextant. 
Again,  the  three  readings  wholly  destroy  any  effect  of  ex- 
centricity,  and  very  greatly  diminish  those  errors  whieh 
may  arise  from  accidental  injury  to  the  figure  of  the  circle : 
while  the  six  readings  greatly  reduce  the  errors  of  division. 
The  errors  caused  by  defects  in  the  dark  glasses  and  horizon- 
glass  are  eliminated,  and  such  as  arise  from  a  defect  in  the 
index-glass  are  diminished,  and  this  too  by  the  principle  of 
the  instrument,  using  it  independently  upon  one  object. 
These  advantages  are  undoubtedly  very  great,  but  the  ad- 
ditional weight  of  the  circle  and  trouble  in  handling  it, 
the  trouble  of  reading  three  verniers  for  every  observation, 
the  shortness  of  the  radius,  and  consequent  necessity  of 
limiting  the  subdivision  to  20",  seem  to  overbalance  them 
in  the  opinion  of  most  seamen.  We  think  that  an  intelligent 
observer  will  get  results  of  nearly  equal  value  from  the 
sextant  or  from  Troughton's  circle,  but  that  the  sextant  re- 
quires much  care  in  selecting  and  balancing  observations, 
which  the  circle  does  not.    Whenever  time  or  latitude  is  to 
be  deduced  from  observations  of  one  object  at  one  time,  as 
where  the  sun  alone  is  used  on  geographical  expeditions, 
or  when  lunar  distances  are  taken  from  the  sun  alone,  or 
from  one  star,  the  sextant  cannot  enter  into  comparison  with 
the  circle.    A  very  excellent  Spanish  observer,  Don  J.  J. 
Ferrer,  determined  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  with  one  of 
Troughton's  circles  more  accurately  than  the  Greenwich 
quadrant  could  do,  at  a  time  when  that  quadrant  was  still 
the  principal  declination  instrument  in  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory.   And  if  frequent  reading  off  is  not  too  great  an  objec- 
tion, Troughton's  circle  may  be  recommended  as  the  safer 
and  more  independent  instrument,  and  as  demanding  less 
thought  and  care  from  the  observer. 

We  have  already,  in  the  article  Refbatino  Circlx,  de- 
scribed the  original  discovery  of  the  principle  by  Tobias 
Mayer  and  his  first  application  of  it  After  Mayer  had 
greatly  improved  the  lunar  tables,  he  proposed  the  follow- 
ing construction  for  measuring  the  angle  between  the  moon 
and  any  other  object  with  the  greatest  exactness.  (Tabuleg 
motuum  Solit  et  Lvnee,  auctore  Tobiat  Mayer,  London, 
1770.)  The  instrument  is  an  entire  circle,  on  the  centre  of 
which  the  index-bar  turns,  the  index-glass  being  over  the 
centre.  The  telescope  and  horizon-glass  are  fixed  on  a 
second  bar.  which  also  turns,  but  excentrically,  on  the  same 
centre.  The  two  bars  can  be  clamped  independently  of 
each  other,  and  each  in  any  position,  and  there  is  an  index 
or  fiducial  line  to  each,  by  which  the  divisions  of  the  circle 
may  be  read  off.  Now,  suppose  a  distance  between  the 
moon  and  sun  to  be  required  (the  dark  shades,  &o.  may  be 
understood  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  sextant):  First, 
having  fixed  the  index-bar  at  zero,  bring  the  horizon-glass 
to  be  parallel  to  it  by  observing  the  sun  (as  in  determining 
index  correction) ;  then  move  forward  the  index-bar,  and  ol^ 
serve  the  distance  between  the  moon  and  sun's  nearest 
limbs,  as  with  the  sextant.  If  the  angle  were  now  read  off, 
we  should  have  the  simple  distance  affected  with  the  whole 
error  of  graduation,  and  obtain  no  advantage  over  the  sex- 
tant By  moving  the  horizon-bar,  bring  the  two  glasses 
to  be  parallel  exactly  as  before,  and  make  the  measure  be- 
tween Uie  limbs  of  the  moon  and  sun  also  as  before,  by  mov- 
ing th'e- index-bar  alone.  The  angle,  if  read  off  now,  would 
be  twice  the  angle  required,  but  the  errors  of  division  and 
reading  off  would  be  only  those  which  affect  the  first  and 
lait  position  of  the  index-bar.  In  this  way  the  angle  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  you  please,  until  the  bars  have  tra- 
velled once,  twice,  or  even  oftener  round  the  circle,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  errors  of  division  and  reading  off  are  those 
at  the  first  and  last  position  of  the  index-bar,  and  those 
alone ;  which  may  be  as  inoperative  on  the  measurement  of  the 
angle  as  the  observer  pleases  or  has  patience  for.  This  would 
teem  a  great  advantage,  but  when  Bird  was  ordered  to  make 


a  eirde  on  this  model,  the  diviaions  were  fbund  to  be  m 
good,  that  repetition  added  little  to  the  aoeuraey  of  which  a 
single  observation  was  capable,  and  the  fresh  determination 
of  a  position  of  parellelism  after  every  observation  was  to) 
much  trouble  to  be  taken  when  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  reflecting  circle  of  Mayer  was  not  adopted  in  England, 
but  great  pains  employed  in  constructing  and  dividing  the 
sextant,  in  which  our  artists  were  eminently  aueeessfiil. 

In  France  it  is  probable  that  the  art  of  iustrument-making 
was  at  this  time  less  advanced,  and  therefore  the  merit  of 
Mayer's  principle  more  readily  aiqireciated.  The  celebrated 
Borda,  who  was  a  seaman  and  navigator,  first  had  an  im- 
proved instrument  on  this  otautruction  made  about  1775,* 
and  published  a  full  description  of  its  form  and  use  in  1787 
(Description  et  Uta^e  du  Cercle  de  R^lexion,  par  U  Che- 
valier de  Borda,  Pans,  1787),  to  which  we  refer  the  reader 
as  a  standard  and  classical  work.  The  accompanying  figure 
will  explain  Borda's  instrument,  though  it  is  not  precisely 
similar  to  that  which  be  recommended 


Kre-Inch  Diuneier. 
Borda*M  Reflecting  Circle,  by  TroughtoD  and  Simiu. 

The  index-glass,  with  its  bar,  vernier,  and  tangent  screw, 
and  the  excentric  bar  which  carries  the  telescope,  horizon- 
glass,  with  its  vernier  and  tangent  screw,  require  no  ex- 
planation. The  telescope  has  a  parallel-ruler  motion  to 
bring  the  images  to  equal  brightness,  vhich  is,  we  believe. 
Bird's  construction.  Borda  holds  his  telescope  by  two  ears, 
each  of  which  can  be  raised  or  depressed  separately,  and  he 
has  a  graduation  for  each,  so  as  to  move  them  ec^ual  quan- 
tities. Dollond,  in  his  very  beautiful  repeating  circles,  has 
an  up-and-down  piece  above  the  bar.  The  important  and 
essential  conditions  of  the  repeating  circle  are,  that  moving 
one  index  shall  in  no  way  affect  the  other ;  that  the  clamps 
when  fixed  shalbnot  be  liable  to  move  from  looseness,  bad 
balancing  or  bad  centering  when  the  position  of  the  circle 
is  changed ;  and  finallv,  that  the  axis  of  the  index-glass 
and  the  collar  on  which  the  horizon-bar  turns  shall  both 
be  so  true,  and  of  such  a  length,  that  the  motions  of  each 
bar  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  divided  circle.  The  same 
precautions  must  be  taken  as  in  the  sextant  in  trying  the 
index  and  horizon  glasses,  in  placing  the  prismatic  edges  of 
the  dark  glasses  up  and  down  alternately,  in  setting  the 
glasses  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  circle,  and  the 
telescope  parallel  to  it ;  and  it  is  scarcelv  necessary  to  add 
that  the  directions  given  above  for  using  aark  glasses,  equal- 
izing brightness,  &c.,  apply  to  one  reflecting  instrument  as 
well  as  another.  The  cells  into  which  the  dark  glasses  are 
inserted,  when  wanted,  are  seen  between  the  two  glasses 
and  also  in  fVont  of  the  horizon-glass. 

On  looking  at  Borda's  circle  as  it  is  here  represented, 
the  opening  of  the  angle  between  the  two  glasses  is  towards 
the  spectator ;  hence  an  observer  looking  through  the  tele- 
scope would  see  an  object  directly  in  the  line  of  the  telescope, 
and  some  other  object,  call  it  A,  which  lies  towards  the  spec- 
tator, by  reflexion.  Now  suppose  the  index-bar  to  be  moved 
through  the  position  of  parellelism  and  until  the  glasses  make 
the  same  angle  as  before,  but  with  the  opening  firom  the  spec- 
tator, it  is  clear,  first,  that  the  angle  read  off  between  th» 
first  and  seeond  positions  will  be  twice  the  original  angle ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  observer,  still  looking  at  the  same 
object  as  before  seen  directly,  will  see  by  reflexion  an  object 
on  his  right  hand  (call  it  B),  which  makes  the  same  angle 
with  the  axis  of  the  telescope  as  A  did,  but  on  the  other 
side.    Now  if  we  suppose  the  whole  instrument  to  turn 

•  Bctdn'a  (lUnUona  «era  ■pparenUr  Tery  aimple:  h«  draw  uia  u  aacuix 
back  until  Ha  abjaat-glata  fell  ahon  or  tha  indax^laaa,  while  Mayel'i  pro- 
jected baryond  it.  and  Iw  caniad  tba  horixoo-iilaae  forwafd  almuat  to  tlie  edc* 
of  the  eiielr,  whieh  Mayer  nlantad  doae  beloK  hia  teleKVIK)  .^Vct  thaw 
eU^iBnliaat««Baac«ipl«Mtrehaa|«ltbaiiuiiiiiiMat.    ^VtV^ 
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half  round  «pon  the  teleeoope  ai  an  axil,  it  ia  evident  that 
A  will  be  Been  exactly  a*  at  first,  while  the  index-bar  has 
been  moved'  forwaxda  twice  the  angle  between  A  and  the 
axis  of  the  telesoope  produced.  This  is  exactly  the  complete 
observation  with  Troughton's  circle,  and  thus  while  we 
have  got  double  the  ansle  by  two  observations,  we  have  got 
rid  of  index  error,  and  have  only  two  readings  to  which 
error  of  divisbn  and  reading  off  can  apply.*  Now  suppose 
the  iDstnunent  to  be  returned  to  its  original  position,  and, 
leaving  the  index-bar  securely  damped,  move  the  horizon- 
bar,  which  carries  the  telescope  and  boriion-glass^  through 
the  same  angle  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  index-lwr 
has  travelled.  If.  the  original  object  be  again  viewed 
through  the  telesoope,  and  the  contact  between  that  and  A 
perfected  by  the  tangent  screw  of  the  horizon-bar,  it  is  clear 
that  everything  is  exactly  as  at  starting,  except  that  the 
index  and  horizon  bar  have  each  moved  over  the  divided 
circle  exactly  twice  the  angle  to  be  measured.  Let  the 
operation  which  has  been  described  be  repeated,  and  every- 
thing will  be  as  at  starting,  except  that  the  indices  will 
have  moved  over  four  times  die  angle,  and  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  repetitions  except  the 
will  of  the  observer.  So  that,  theoretically  at  least,  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  division,  bad  centering,  and  bad  reading  off 
«pon  the  final  angle  mav  be  reduced  below  any  sensible 
quantity.  There  is  another  very  considerable  advantage, 
viz.  that  there  are  only  two  readings  off  of  each  verniert  for 
any  number  of  repetitions. 

On  looking  at  the  figure  a^in  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rays  of  light  which  fall  on  the  index-glass  pass  between  the 
telescope  and  the  horizon-glass,  and  there  is  a  particular 
angle  at  which  they  pass  through  the  horizon-glass  before 
falling  on  the  index-glass.  This  occasions  some  inconve- 
nience, as  the  reflected  image  in  that  case  is  scarcely  ever 
quite  perfect,  and  if  the  sun  be  the  reflected  object,  the 
interposed  dark  glass  increases  the  imperfection.  When 
Borda's  circle  ia  used  in  the  hand  for  observing  altitudes, 
the  instrument  is  to  be  held  alternately  in  the  left  and 
right  hand  for  the  crossed  observations,  but  in  taking 
lunar  distances  there  is  the  same  difficulty  as  in  the  sex- 
tant when  the  face  is  downwards.  A  handle  with  curved 
tube  may  however  be  applied  pretty  much  as  in  Troughton's 
circle,  and  if  it  is  fixed  into  a  collar  which  turns  on  the 
eentre,  it  may  be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  telescoint,  &c 
There  is  a  part  of  this  circle  which,  though  net  aettwUiy 
necessary,  will  be  found  of  great  convenience,  thegra4Mi>Mi 
semicircular  arc  which  is  attached  to  the  huri>(dtt-D»r. 
The  index-bar,  either  by  its  edge  or  by  a  flduciat  Ube, 
points  out  the  reading  on  the  semicircle,  and  shows  0  on 
each  side  when  the  glasses  are  paralleL  By  the  help  of 
this  it  is  easy  to  set  roughly  to  any  angle  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  thus  save  the  trouble  which  nice  setting  would 
require,  or  seeking  for  an  object,  which  is  still  more  trou- 
blesome. In  some  circles  two  small  pieces  which  slide  easily 
can  be  fixed  on  this  semicircle,  and  the  proper  opening  is 
Kiven  by  the  touch  alone,  that  is,  when  the  index-bar  just 
feels  the  stop.  But  there  is  always  a  risk  of  forcing  a  damp 
which  is  supposed  to  be  fixed,  by  the  slightest  touch, 
and  therefore  we  prefer  setting  by  a  coarse-reading.  As  the 
chronometer  must  be  noted  and  read  off  at  every  observa- 
tion, there  will  generally  be  light  enough  for  this  purpose. 
Borda's  original  circles  were  much  too  large,  and  very  weak 
and  ugly.  Six  inches  diameter  seems  to  us  auite  suffi- 
dent  for  an  instrument  of  this  construction,  wnich  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  according  to  its  principle.  The  telescope 
and  glasses  are  nearly  the  same  for  all  sizes,  and  the  repeti- 
tion reduces  the  errors  of  division  and  reading  off  so  rapidly 
that  we  should  prefer  rather  a  coarse  division,  which  is  easily 
seen,  to  a  fine  one.   A  boldly  cut  division  to  30"  would  pro- 

•  Some  dbttmn  UM  tho  lepeiting  did*  u  a  saxtaut.  They  eluiif*  iha 
rem^Xf  from  time  to  time  by  altarinr  the  position  of  the  horiton-bor  and 
dstermining  the  nro  posiUoo  of  the  index-bar.  This  mode  of  observing  will 
ODdonbtedly  tend  to  destroy  erzon  of  diTiaion  and  exoantrieitT.  but  it  is  a  com- 
plete sacriSoe  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  repeating  eircle.  At  any  rate  index 
error  ehoold  be  destroyed  in  tlie  way  ire  hare  pointediout,  which  woaU  be  some 
eompettsatkm  for  the  redoced  radios  of  the  dlTided  arc  Borda  calls  the  pair 
mbs4rvatimu  eroiiiett  or  orMsed  obsanattmu, 

i  TIm  index-Temier  is  usually  resd  off  and  the  borixon  veraler  neglected. 
Lieutenant  Raper  has  pointed  out  the  (ullowini;  use  of  the  second  vernier. 
Place  the  glasses  parallel  and  read  off  both  Tcrniers ;  then  Uf  you  wish  to 
meaeure  two  angles  rapidly,  observe  one  by  moving  the  index-bnr,  and  the 
oilier  by  moving  the  horixon-bar.  lu  observing  altitudes  of  two  stars  in  un- 
certain weather  and  in  maritime  surveying,  tills  lecommendation  may  lie  of 
great  seiviee.  Let  the  greater  angle  be  flrst  measnred.by  moving  the  indez- 
ksr,  than  the  angle  moved  over  by  the  index-bar  is  the  greater  angle,  and  Uie 
dilbrssce  between  this  angl*  ana  that  nsved  over  by  the  l>orisa»bar  is  the 


bably  be  best  for  general  purposes ;  the  circle  should  be  M 
light  as  is  consistent  with  strength,  but  the  main  points  to 
be  looked  to  are  the  independence  of  the  index  and  horizon 
bars,  the  truth  and  perpendicularity  of  the  centerings,  and 
the  firmness  of  the  clamps.  Whether  the  want  of  balance  in 
both  bars,  and  especially  the  horizon-bar,  is  wholly  innoxious, 
is  a  point  of  some  doubt,  otherwise  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  theoretical  objection  to  a  well-made  repeating  circle. 
Hitherto  this  instrument  has  not  been  much  used  in  Eng- 
land. By  some  it  may  have  been  thought  more  trouble- 
some than  the  sextant ;  it  has  generally  been  made  too  large 
and  cumbersome,  and  perhaps  prejudice  may  be  added  as 
one  of  the  causes  why  it  has  not  been  properly  valued.  Mr. 
Dollond  has  however  made  several  of  late  (somewhat  vary- 
ing from  that  here  described),  of  a  beautiful  model  and  with 
very  convenient  stands.  At  the  same  time,  though  warm 
partizans  of  the  repeating  principle,  we  conceive  that  the 
results  with  a  repeating  circle  will  not  be  superior  to  those 
which  tyiy  he  attained  by  the  sextant  or  by  Troughton's 
circle  r  hen  in  the  best  hands,  but  it  is  more  independent, 
requires  less  thought  and  care  and  skill  than  the  sextant, 
and  is  neither  so  troublesome  nor  so  cumbrous  as  Trough- 
ton's  circle. 

An'  alteration  was  proposed  in  Troughton's  construction 
by  Mr.  Hasslar,  director  of  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  the 
United  States.  The  cirde  turns  freely  round  the  centre,  and 
is  clamped  at  pleasure  either  to  the  frame  which  supports 
the  honzon-glass  and  telescope,  or  to  the  index-bar  which 
carries  the  index-glass.  The  arrangement  is  exceedingly 
ingenious,  but  we  suspect  that  the  clamping  and  unclamp- 
ing  must  affect  each  other,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of 
the  workmanship.  They  are  also  made  much  too  heavy  for 
the  hand,  and,  considering  the  principle,  unnecessarily  so 
Mr.  Hasslar  has  employed  them,  we  believe,  in  his  survey, 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  their  use  elsewhere.  The  idea  of  a 
moveable  or  flying  circle  was  probably  taken  fVom  De  Men- 
doza  Rios,  who  proposed  a  flying  vernier,  as  well  as  circle. 
('  I%il.  Trans.,'  1801,  p.  362.)  The  complication  of  this  con- 
struction, and  the  practical  objections  to  it,  were,  we  pre- 
sume, fatal  to  its  adoption ;  fbr  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has 
ever  been  successfullv  used.  In  observing  altitudes  at  sea,  it 
is  presumed  that  the  norizon  is  always  visible,  which  in  hazy 
weather,  or  in  dark  nights,  is  frequently  not  the  case. 
There  have  been  several  proposals  for  overcoming  the  di£9- 
culty  by  adapting  a  plumb-line  or  level  to  the  sextant  when 
required. 

Several  modifications,  additions,  and  supposed  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  class  of  instruments,  bnt 
none  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice  here.  The 
sextant  and  circle,  such  as  we  have  described  them,  are  suf- 
ficient for  the  cases  which  practically  occur ;  and  without  dis- 
puting the  ingenuity  and  even  utility  of  certain  modifica- 
tions m  peculiar  and  exceptional  cases,  we  believe  that  there 
is  little  to  be  gained  by  such  alterations  as  have  been 
hitherto  proposed. 

For  reducing  observations  made  with  reflecting  instru- 
ments, we  must  refer  to  the  usual  works  on  nautical  astro- 
nomy. The  tables  of  Thompson,  or  S,iddle,  or  Inman,  or 
Raper,  will  afford  sufficient  information.  Borda's  memoir, 
already  mentioned,  should  be  carefully  studied  by  every  one 
who  proposes  to  use  a  repeating  circle;  and  'n:x>ughton'8 
article  Circls,  in  Brewster's  '  Edinburgh  Encyclopndia,' 
will  be  found  of  great  value,  especially  as  a  guide  to  the  circle 
known  by  his  name.  We  have  ventured  very  frequently  tQ 
modify  their  opinions  and  directions,  and  the  intelligent 
reader  may  decide  for  himself. 

SEXTON,  an  officer  of  the  church,  whose  name  is  sup-| 
posed  to  be  a  contraction  of  sacristan,  the  name  of  the  jier- 
son  who  in  antient  times  had  the  care  of  the  sacred  vessels 
and  other  things  used  in  religious  services.  The  greater 
simplicity  of  Frotestant  ceremonies  has  rendered  this  dutv 
one  of  small  importance,  and  it  is  now  usually  performed 
by  the  parish  clerk ;  so  that  the  sexton  has  sunk  in!o  an 
officer  whose  chief  business  it  is  to  see  to  the  preparation  of 
graves  and  to  assist  in  depositing  the  corpses.  To  him  also 
belongs  the  care  of  sweeping  the  church,  and  other  similar, 
menial  offices. 

SEXTUS  EMPI'RICUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  and 
physician  of  celebrity,  who  flourished  about  aj>.  200. 
The  particulars  of  his  life  are  uncertain,  and  the  only 
two  indications  on  which  we  can  rely  are  those  given 
in  his  own  works,  that  he  was  the  pupil  of  Herodotus  of, 
Tanus,  and  that  he  lived  about  the  period  before  mentionaiL 
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Diogenes  (ix.,  Timon)  simply  sim,  Sextus,  tbe  Bmpirio 
{i  iitiniputit),  vas  the  pupil  of  Herodotus  of  Tarsus :  he 
vrote  the  ten  books  of  Sceptics,  and  other  excellent  frorks.' 
Equal  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  place  where  he  lived  and 
taught,  although,  from  the  only  existing  evidence  of  value 
(vis.  from  a  passage  in  his  ovrn  work,  nti^pi>>i'i<a'Yvorvirw<rfi£, 
iii.  16),  it  appears  that  he  taught  philosophy  and  pxercised  his 
art,  at  least  during  one  period  of  bis  life,  in  the  same  place 
as  his  master.  But  his  very  identity  has  been  a  matter  of 
of  dispute.  Suidas  (Si(ros)  speaks  of  Sextus,  a  native  of 
Libya,  to  whom  he  attributes  a  work  entitled  '  Sceptica,'  in 
ten  books ;  but  he  also  attributes  ten  books  of  '  Sceptics'  to 
Sextus  of  Chaeronea,  whom  he  calls  a  follower  of  Pyrrbo, 
though  it  is  well  known  that  this  Sextus,  the  nephew  of 
Plutarch,  and  one  of  the  preceptors  of  M.  Aurelius,  was  a 
Stoic  That  the  philosopher  of  Chaeronea  and  Sextus  Em- 
piricus  are  two  different  persons  is  dearly  shown  by  Kuster, 
m  a  note  in  his  edition  of  Suidas  (in  v.  Sl{rac  xatpmiivi;). 

His  surname  of  Empiricus,  jireftxed  to  his  works,  and 
given  him  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  intimates  that  he  belon^d 
to  that  school  of  medicine  which  styled  itself  the  Empiric ; 
and  he  himself  confirms  this  in  his  treatise  xf)of  robe  Modij- 
ttaruetit  'Avr.  ppigrucot,  Advertui  Mathetnotieos,  lib.  i.,  161. 

His  works  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  those  extant 
in  antient  philosophy,  and  have  been  largely  consulted  by 
all  subsequent  historians.  The  '  Pyrrhonian  Hypotyposea,' 
in  three  books,  contains  all  the  celebrated  arguments  of  tbe 
antient  sceptics.   [Scbpticism.1    The  first  book  is  a  com- 

Slete  analysis  of  scepticism.  He  divides  philosophers  into 
ogmatists,  academics,  and  sceptics,  and  then  classifies  the 
•Coptics  themselves.  Next  follows  an  exposition  of  the 
nature  9f  sccrpticism,  its  method,  endeavours,  and  aims; 
with  a  learned  and  precise  account  of  all  the  celebrated 
terms  in  use  amongst  sceptics,  such  as  ivtxw,  'I  refrain 
from  judging ;'  obiiv  opU^u, '  I  define  nothing ;'  and  others. 
This  book  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  an  exposition,  but  is  per- 
haps inferior  to  the  two  succeeding  books,  which  are  directed 
against  the  dogmatists,  where,  after  stating  every  subject 
of  belief,  he  opposes  each  of  them  with  a  string  of  sceptical 
objections.  Morals,  religion,  logic,  nothing  escapes  his 
doubt ;  and  this  is  done  in  a  manner  at  once  peculiar  and 
subtle,  and  affords  an  interesting  exposition  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  human  reason  to  settle  those  illimitable  inquiries 
of 

'  Fate,  Ibnknowltilg*,  freewill  abioluto,* 

whieh  have  ever  formed  the  '  vexatffi  questiones'  of  philo- 
sophers.   [Sceptic] 

The  other  work  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  which  is  entitled 
'Adversus  Mathematioos,'  is  only  another  form  of  the 
Pyrrhonic  Institutes  above  mentioned.  It.is  directed  against 
all  who  admit  tbe  possibility  of  a  science.  This  discussion, 
though  conducted  on  vory  different  principles,  has  been 
much  in  vogue  amongst  the  German  and  French  metaphy- 
sicians, and  indeed  involves  the  whole  philosophy  of  human 
knowledge.  What  science  is,  whether  science  be  possible, 
whether  science  be  positive  or  psychological,  these  are  ques- 
tions eternally  renewed.  M.  Auguste  Ciomte,  in  that  vast 
system  which  he  has  elaborated  in  his  '  Couis  de  Philosophic 
Positive,'  denies  altogether  the  possibility  of  a  psychological 
•cienee ;  while  the  Germans,  on  the  other  hand  (led  thereto 
by  tbe  fundamental  principle  common  to  them  all,  that  the 
external  universe  receives  its  laws  from  the  laws  of  the 
mind),  contend  that  all  science  miut  necessarily  be  psycho- 
logical. But  Sextus  Empiricus  sweeps  away  both  parties, 
and  will  admit  no  science  whatever  to  be  possible.  The 
first  book  of  his  'Adversus  Mathematioos'  undertakes  to 
refute  grammarians  and  historians ;  tbe  second  annihilates 
the  rhetoricians;  the  third,  the  geometricians;  the  fourth, 
the  arithmeticians ;  the  fifth,  the  astrologers ;  and  the  sixth, 
tbe  musicians. 

There  are  five  more  books  always  added  to  the  work,  all 
directed  against  logicians,  moralists,  and  physicians  (pmucoi, 
in  the  Greek  sense) ;  but  to  make  them  part  of  tbe  same 
work  as  the  first  five  books  can  only  have  arisen  from  the 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  bis  first  editors.  They  have 
no  real  connection  with  them,  but  may  rather  be  regarded 
as  a  supplement  to  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  '  Hypo- 
typoses,'  to  which  they  belong  in  intention  as  well  as  spirit. 
The  two  works  are  indeed  closely  allied  in  spirit,  and  are 
only  various  forms  of  the  same  philosophy  and  the  samo 
purpose. 

Such  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  these  two  works  form 
•n  encydopndia  of  scepticism  such  as  can  be  found  nowheie 


•lie.  They  are^  as  M.  Ancilloa  well  ofaservea,  '  a  podtivt 
arsenal  of  every  species  of  doubt  methodically  arranged,  and 
from  whiiih  the  sceptics  of  succeeding  times  have  armed 
themselves,  choosing  from  bis  immense  magaiine  the  arms 
suitable  to  their  minds  or  to  the  nature  of  their  subjects.' 

The  influence  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  except  as  an  histo- 
rian, has  been  veiy  small.  The  Alexandrian  philosophy  and 
the  Christian  religion  alike  combined  by  their  success  to 
prevent  his  forming  a  sect  of  any  consequence ;  and  although 
modem  sceptigs  have  availed  themselves  of  his  arguments 
to  prop  up  their  own  incredulity,  yet  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  human  mind  at  variance  with  this  barren  philosophy, 
which  no  ingenuity,  however  subtle  or  plausible,  has  ever 
been  able  to  overcome. 

There  are  few  editkms  of  Sextus,  and  none  which  can  be 
called  critical.  The  first  translation  of  the  *  Hypotyposes'  was 
by  Henry  Stephens,  1562,  8vo.  Tbe  flrst  edition  of  the 
Grreak  text  of  both  works  was  published  at  Paris,  1621,  fol. 
This  edition  is  accompanied  with  a  Latin  version.  An  edi- 
tion of  the  CSreek  text,  also  with  the  Latin  version,  was  pub- 
lished by  J.  A.  Fabrioius,  Leipzig,  17 IS,  fol. 

SEXUAL  SYSTEM.    [Skxes  of  Plamts.] 

SBYCHELLB  (X)COA-NUT  is  the  fruit  of  one  of  the 
palms  iLodoiota  SeeAeUamm),  respecting  which  many  fa- 
bulous accounts  were  formerly  relaited,  Mich  as,  that  it  was 
produced  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  nuts  being  only  found 
thrown  up  on  the  coasts  of  the  Maldive  Islands.  They 
were  called  Coco  de  Maldivia  or  Coco  de  Salomon  by  the 
early  Portuguese  navigators.  Many  marvellous  medical 
virtues  were  ascribed  to  these  nuts  by  the  pbysiciiins 
of  the  age,  both  Asiatic  and  European,  and  they  were  con- 
se(juently  sold  at  a  high  price.  At  present  they  form  only 
objects  of  curiosity,  and  are  well  known  under  the  name  of 
double  cocoa-nuts.  The  tree  yielding  them  was  first  disco- 
vered by  Barr£,  a  French  officer  of  engineers,  in  1769,  then  de- 
scribed by  Sonnerat,  but  for  tbe  first  time  accurately  by 
Labillardidre,  'Ann.  Mus.,  Paris,'  is.,  p.  140,  t.  13.  A  very 
full  description  and  illustrative  plates  have  been  given  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  in  the  '  Botanical  Magazine,'  N.S.,  No.  iv.,  v.,  and 
vi.,  1827 ;  and  a  paper  on  the  subject  was  lately  read  at  tbe 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  by  a  resident  of  the  Seychelle  Islands. 
To  tbe  inhabitants  the  tree  is  useful  for  its  timber,  which  is 
hard  externally,  and  employed  in  building  their  huts  and 
for  posts :  the  leaves  and  dieir  footstalks  are  used  for  the 
roof,  walls,  and  partitions,  and  for  many  other  domestio  pur- 
pofM-  I'oe  nuts  weigh  from  20  to  25  poands  each,  and, 
whra  *tvh,  contain  a  white,  transparent,  and  jelly-like  sub- 
stance, which  is  edible.  Tbe  shells  are  employed  in  mak- 
ing vessels  and  dishes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  entire  nuts 
form  articles  of  commerce,  as  they  are  esteemed  in  othet 
countries  both  for  their  &bled  virtues  and  as  curiosities. 

SEYCHELLES  ISLANDS  are  a  group  of  islands  situ- 
ated in  the  Indian  Ocean,  north-east  of  Madagascar,  be- 
tween 3°  and  i'  S.  lat.  and  53°  and  56°  E.  long.  These 
islands  rest  on  an  immense  bank  of  sand  and  coral,  which 
is  said  to  extend  from  north-west  to  south-east  more  than 
240  miles,  and  in  width  between  30  and  90  miles.  It  is  a 
kind  of  vast  platform  in  the  sea,  on  which  the  superstruc- 
ture of  the  islands  has  been  raised.  The  general  depth  ol 
water  on  the  bank  varies  between  12  and  40  fathoms.  It  is 
free  from  dangers,  but  the  ground-sWell  is  very  great  on  it 

The  number  of  islands,  including  the  small  islands,  is 
nearly  thirty,  of  which  however  only  fifteen  are  of  any  im- 
portance from  their  size  or  produce. 

Uluxb. 

Mahe 

Praslin 

Silhouette  . 

la  Degue  . 

Curieuse    . 

S.  Anne     . 

Cerf 

Frigate 
The  other  islands  are  small,  and  only  oocasionally  visited  to 
obtain  oocoa-nots  or  turtles. 

Tbe  surface  of  the  islands  is  irregular,  presenting  a  diver- 
sity of  hill,  rock,  and  ravine,  without  any  extent  of  level 
land.  The  rocks  are  granitic;  the  soil  is  in  some  parts 
scanty,  but  good ;  it  produces  abundance  of  wild  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Cultivation  is  carried  on  only  in  the  narrow 
valleys,  the  soil  there  being  deeper  and  richer  than  on  the 
higher  grounds,  from  which  it  is  often  washed  down  by  the 
nuns.    The  island  of  lithi,  which  is  the  largest,  and  thv 
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residenee  of  tbe  govenment  i^ent.  u  sixteen  miles  Umg 
and  flrom  three  to  four  broad.  The  rugged  chain  of  granitic 
hilla  which  passes  through  its  centre  is  about  400  feet  above 
the  sea  in  the  highest  parts.  This  island  has  much  TaluiJ>Ie 
wood,  especially  on  the  more  elevated  spots,  which  have  not 
been  cleared  for  cultivation.  The  Seychelles  contain  many 
excellent  harbours,  which  are  never  visited  by  tornadoes, 
and  may  at  all  times  be  considered  perfectly  safe. 

The  climate  is  fine  and  healthy,  and  the  heat  is  never 
oppressive.  The  thermometer  generally  varies  between  84° 
and  64*.  and  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  between  70° 
and  72°.  The  sea  and  land  breezes  are  regular,  but  feeble, 
except  in  the  nKttith  of  August,  when  strong  breezes  occur. 
Gales  of  wind  are  very  seldom  experienced,  and  hurricanes 
are  unknown. 

The  grains  which  are  moat  cultivated  are  ruse  and  maize. 
Mandioc  ia  also  grown,  as  well  as  cotton,  cofifee,  tobacco,  and 
(he  sugar-eane.  There  are  a  few  clove-trees.  Among  tbe 
productions  found  in  a  wild  state  are  cocoa-nuts,  pine-apples, 
cucumbers,  aqd  red  pepper.  But  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction is  the  eoeo  do  mar,  which  for  some  centuries  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  fruit  ofa  tree  which  grew  on  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  whence  it  took  its  name.  [Ssychbllb  Cocoa-Nut.] 
The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  derive  great  advantages  from 
this  tree.  Besides  the  fruit,  which  is  eaten,  though  it  is 
tasteless,  the  wood  is  used  for  many  domestic  purposes ;  the 
cabbage  which  is  found  at  the  summit  of  the  tree,  though 
bitterer  than  that  of  the  common  palm,  makes  an  excellent 
pickle.  With  a  hundred  of  its  leaves  a  house  may  be  built, 
and  the  majority  of  the  houses  in  Praslin  are  made  of  them. 
The  down  of  the  leaves  is  put  into  mattresses  and  pillows ; 
tbe  stalks  are  formed  into  baskets  and  brooms;  and  the 
heart  of  tbe  younger  leaves  is  cut  into  narrow  stripes,  from 
which  hats  for  both  sexes  are  made,  and  generally  worn  in 
the  island.  The  fibrous  covering  of  die  nut  ia  manufactured 
into  ropes,  and  the  shell  is  universally  used  as  a  pitcher, 
many  of  them  containing  six  or  eight  pints ;  divideo  longi- 
tudinally it  makes  plates  and  dishes  for  the  slaves;  and 
when  small  it  forms  drinking-cups.  All  attempts  to  trans- 
plant this  tree  to  the  other  islands  have  hitherto  proved 
fruitless.  Another  production  which  seems  to  be  peculiar 
is  called  boii  rouge,  or  boii  da  MaM.  It  is  not  inferior  in 
beauty  and  solidity  to  mahogany,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
cabinet-work,  but  it  is  not  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be- 
come a  great  article  of  export.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  rather 
numerous,  and  very  good.  Alligators  are  found  in  the 
wide  mouths  of  several  brooks.  The  flying  fox,  a  large 
kind  of  bat  of  hideons  aspect,  is  eaten,  and  is  considered  a 
dainty. 

The  population  is  composed  of  whites  and  negroes.  In 
1825  it  consisted  of 


White  persons 

Free  c(Aoured  persons 

Slaves    .        .        . 
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.       6058 

Total     .      6963 


The  town  of  Mab6  is  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of 
tbe  island  of  the  same  name^  in  a  small  glen,  irregularly 
built,  and  containing  only  a  few  good  houses  inhabited  by 
persons  of  respectability,  who  generally  prefer  living  in  the 
environs.  It  is  not  far  from  a  deep  bay  enclosed  by  a  semi- 
circle of  tolerably  high  land ;  but  tbe  innermost  part  of  the 
bay  is  occupied  by  shoals  and  <;oral  rooks,  which  are  partly 
dry  at  low  water.  Tbe  number  of  small  trading  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  island  may  be  ten  or  twelve ;  they  sail  to  the 
islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  and  to  India.  They  have 
also  many  large  schooner-rigged  boats,  which  they  employ 
in  communicating  between  the  islands ;  and  numerous 
canoes  built  and  fitted  with  much  skill  and  neatness.  Tbe 
inhabitants  get  the  few  articles  of  European  manufacture 
which  they  are  in  need  of  from  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  to 
which  islands  they  send  their  produce,  as  also  Mah6  wood, 
max,  and  tortoise-shell. 

It  is  probable  that  these  islaads  were  known  to  the  Por- 
ti^uese  under  the  name  of  the  Amirante  Islands,  a  term 
which  now  belongs  to  a  much  smaller  group  lying  south- 
west 01  the  Seychelles,  consisting  of  sevsrei  low  smalfislands, 
which  are  uninhabited,  and  only  visited  occasionally  for  the 
turtles  and  cocoa-nuts  with  which  they  abound.  The  Sey- 
ehelles  were  partially  explored  by  Lazarus  Pieault,  in  1743, 
by  order  of  Mah£  de  la  Bourdonnais,  then  governor  of  the 
iuand  of  Mauritius.  Tbe  name  of  Seychelles  is  derived  from 
P.  C.  No.  1336 


Moreau  de  Seytshellfis.  who  «u  an  officer  of  rank  in  the 
French  East  India  service  when  th^  were  first  explored  by 
the  French.  About  the  year  1768  the  French  formed  a 
colony  on  the  island  of  Mahi ;  and  as  about  that  time  Poivre 
took  much  pains  to  transplant  the  spices  of  the  Moluccas 
into  the  French  colonies,  they  were  also  cultivated  in  Mah^ ; 
hot  they  did  not  succeed,  with  the  exception  of  cloves,  of 
which  there  are  still  a  few  trees.  The  Seychelles  capitu- 
lated to  the  ISnglish  lo  1794,  but  were  not  taken  possession 
of.  On  the  capture  of  Mauritius  however  in  181 0,  they  were 
occupied;  and  by  the  peace  of  Paris  (1815)  formally  ceded 
to  England,  together  with  Mauritius. 

(Prior's  Narrative  qf  a  Voyage  in  the  Indian  Seat; 
Owen's  Narrative  qf  Voyage*  to  explore  the  Shore*  qf  Africa, 
Arobia,  and  Madagaiear.) 

SEYMOUR,  EDWARD,  First  Duke  of  Somenet.  [Ed- 
WAmn  VI.] 

SEYMOUR,  THOMAS,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudley. 
[BOWABD  VI.] 

SEZANNE.    [MAiufx.] 

SFORZA,  JA^COPO  ATTE'NDGLO,  bom  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  CoUgnola,  a  village  near 
Faenza.  of  humble  parents,  forsook  in  early  youth  his  oc- 
cupation of  a  labourer  to  enlist  in  one  of  those  companies 
of  adventurers  which  were  then  numerous  about  Italy,  and 
which  served  for  hire  the  highest  bidder  among  the  petty 
princes  and  republics  of  that  age.  Jacopo,  having  displayed 
great  courage  and  perseverance,  acquired  •  eonsiderable 
reputation  in  that  turbulent  militia.  After  serving  under 
several  '  eondottieri,'  or  leaders,  he  attached  himself  to  Al- 
berico  da  Barbiano,  a  captain  superior  to  the  rest  both  by 
birth  and  the  loftiness  of  his  views.  Alberico  belonged  to 
the  family  Of  the  lords  of  Cuneo^  and  aspired  to  the  glory  of 
deli\«ring  Italy  from  the  foreisn  meroenaries  and  forming 
a  national  militia.  Having  oolTeoted  a  force  of  12,000  men, 
all  natives  of  Italy,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  tbe  C!ompany  of 
St.  George.  In  tbe  year  1376,  pope  Gregory  XI„  who  was 
residing  at  Avignon,  sent  an  order  to  his  legate  in  Italy  to 
endeavour  to  restore  tbe  authority  of  the  Papal  see  ovc 
tbe  towns  of  the  Romagna,  which  had  revolted  at  the  insti  • 
gation  of  the  Fkirentines.  The  cardinal  took  into  his  pay  a 
body  of  foreign  meroenaries  called  the  Breton  Company 
commanded  by  John  Hawkwood,  whom  the  Italians  called 
'  Acuto,'  a  valiant  condottiero  of  those  times.  These  troops 
having  entered  Faenza  without  opposition,  began  plundering 
the  town,  and  killed  many  of  the  people.  In  the  following 
year  the  cardinal  of  (Seneva  was  sent  from  France  by  the 
pope  with  another  body  of  foreign  mercenaries,  chiefly  ca- 
valry, from  Britanny  and  other  parts  of  France ;  and  having 
attacked  Bologna  without  success,  he  wintered  at  Cesena. 
Here  the  soldiers,  having  come  to  blows  with  the  citizens, 
were  driven  away  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  of  their  num- 
ber ;  but  soon  after,  having  again  got  admission  into  the 
town,  some  say  under  a  general  amnesty  granted  by  the  legate, 
they  set  about  sacking  it,  killing  all  the  men,  violating  the 
women,  and  not  sparing  even  the  nuns.  Four  thousand  of 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Cesena  were  killed  on  that 
day  (1st  of  February,  1377),  and  eight  thousand  escaped  to 
beg  their  subsistence  in  tbe  neighbouring  towns  and  villages. 
Tbd  report  of  these  enormities  spread  indignation  all  over 
Italy ;  and  Alberico,  supported  by  Bamabo  Visconti,  lord  of 
Milan,  the  Florentines,  and  by  the  people  of  Bologna,  Forli, 
and  other  towns,  marched  to  attack  the  foreign  troops, 
which  he  met  at  Marino  in  the  Papal  state.  Jacopo  At- 
tendolo,  and  Bracoio  da  Montone,  another  distinguished 
pupil  of  Alberico,  fought  under  him.  After  a  desperate 
combat,  the  foreign  mercenaries  were  utterly  defeated  and 
nearly  annihilated.  Tbe  Breton  Company  was  entirely  dis- 
banded, and  Italy,  at  least  for  a  time,  was  freed  from  foreign 
mercenaries.  Alberioo  was  called  the  '  Liberator,'  and  he 
assumed  on  his  standard  the  motto  '  liber.  Ital.  ab  Exter.' 
Attendolo,  who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory,  re- 
ceived from  Alberico  the  surname  of  '  Sforza,'  by  which 
name,  and  no  other,  be  and  his  descendants  have  become 
known  in  history. 

Sforza  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti,  lord  of  Milan.  Afterwards  he  engaged  himself 
to  the  republic  of  Florence  against  the  rival  republic  ot 
Pisa,  which  had  in  its  service  Agnolo  della  Pergola,  an- 
other celebrated  condottiere.  Sforza  defeated  bis  anto- 
fonist,  and  the  Pisans  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  The 
'lorentines  made  Sforza  their  captain-general,  with  an  an- 
nual salary  of  twelve  hundred  golden  ducats.    He  allei* 
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wardi  ontercu  the  service  of  the  marquis  of  Ferrmra  against 
OUobuono  de  Terzi,  tyrant  of  Parma,  whom  he  defeated, 
aad  treacherously  stabbed  to  death  at  an  interview  at  Ru- 
biera.  Such  was  the  virtue  of  the  oondottieri.  The  mar- 
quis of  Ferrara  obtained  by  this  means  the  dominion  of 
Parma  and  of  Reggio,  and  he  rewarded  Sforza  by  giving 
him  the  estate  of  Monteochio.  Sforza  afterwards  serveii  the 
Florentines  against  Ladislaiis,  king  of  Naples,  whom  he  de- 
feated near  Arezzo.  Ladislaus  made  large  offers  to  Sforza 
to  enter  his  service,  which  he  accepted,  and  the  king  dying 
soon  after,  Sforza  became  great  constable  or  commander-in- 
chief  under  his  sister  and  successor  Joanna  IL  At  her  profli- 
gate court  the  brave  but  blunt  condottiere  was  exposed  to 
the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  worthless  fsvourites,  and  he  lost 
the  good  graces  of  his  sovereign,  and  was  imprisoned.  But 
he  was  necessary  to  her,  and  he  finally  triumphed  over  his 
rivals.  In  the  year  1417  he  was  sent  by  Joanna  to  Rome 
to  recover  possession  of  that  city  for  the  Holy  See.  The 
people  of  Rome,  taking  advantage  of  the  schism,  had  risen 
m  arms  and  asserted  their  independence,  and  the  new  pope, 
Martin  V.,  who  had  just  been  elected  by  (he  council  of 
Constance,  was  far  away.  The  popular  party  had  called  in 
the  celebrated  condottiere  Braccio  da  Montone,  who  how- 
ever left  the  town  on  the  approach  of  Sforza.  After  restor- 
ing the  Papal  authority,  Sforza  returned  to  Naples,  where 
he  was  again  banished  from  the  court  by  the  intrigues  of 
Gianni  Caracciolo,  the  then  favourite  of  Joanna  II.  Sforza, 
at  the  head  of  his  trusty  men,  took  possession  of  Naples, 
and  obliged  the  queen  to  banish  Caraxxiolo.  Shortly  after 
be  was  sent  again  to  Rome  to  assist  pope  Martin  V.  aeainst 
his  factious  subjects,  who  were  supported  by  Braocio  da 
Montone,  whom  he  defeated  and  obliged  to  ask  for  a  truce. 
At  this  time  the  pope  gave  to  Sforza  his  native  village  of 
Ciotignola  in  fief,  with  the  title  of  count.  Having  returned 
to  Naples,  he  again  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  fickle 
Joanna,  upon  which  he  took  the  part  of  Louis  of  Anjou, 
count  of  Provence,  an  hereditary  claimant  of  the  throne 
of  Naples.  The  queen  called  to  her  assistance  Alfonso, 
king  of  Aragon  and  of  Sicily,  whom  she  appointed  her 
heir  and  successor.  Alfonso  came  with  a  fleet  and  an 
army,  defeated  Sforza,  and  occupied  the  city  of  Naples. 
But  Alfonso  abused  his  victory,  and  be  treated  the  queen 
as  his  prisoner.  Sforza  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  drove  away  Alfonso.  In  the  meantime  Braccio 
da  Montone  was  ravaging  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
kingdom.  Sforza  marchea  into  the  Abruzzi  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  but  in  fording  the  river  Pescara,  which  was  swelled 
by  heavy  rains,  his  horse  was  carried  along  by  the  rapid 
current,  and  Sforza  was  drowned.  Thus  ended  the  restless 
career  of  this  brave  but  illiterate  soldier,  whose  surname, 
acquired  on  the  field  of  battle,  became  that  of  a  sovereign 
dynasty. 

Francssco  Sforza,  born  in  1401,  son  of  Jacopo,  learnt 
the  art  of  war  under  his  father.  He  received  from  Queen 
Joanna  the  title  of  count,  and  several  domains  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  He  afterwards  entered  the  service  of 
Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.  Being  ill-rewarded 
by  Uie  duke,  he  accepted  the  offers  of  the  Venetians  and  the 
Florentines,  and  led  their  allied  forces  against  the  Milanese, 
who  were  commanded  by  Piccinino,  a  celebrated  condot- 
tiere, whom  he  defeated  in  several  campaigns,  a.d.  1438- 
41.  The  dnke  of  Milan,  in  great  alarm,  offered  Sforza  his 
only  daughter  Bianca,  with  the  city  and  territory  of  Cre- 
mona for  a  dowry.  Sforza  assented,  concluded  a  peace  be- 
tween the  belligerents,  and  the  marriage  was  solemnised  in 
October,  1441.  But  soon  after  the  duke  Filippo  Maria, 
•gain  becoming  suspicious  of  his  son-in-law,  excited  against 
him  pope  Eugenius  IV.,  who  sent  Piccinino  to  deprive 
Sforza  of  his  domains  in  the  March  of  Ancona.  Sforza  re- 
paired thither,  and  for  several  years  fought  against  the  troops 
fwth  of  the  pope  and  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  and  conquered 
the  greatest  part  of  the  March  of  Ancona.  But  the  death  of 
the  dnke  his  father-in-law  opened  a  new  field  to  his  ambi- 
tion, and  he  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 
There  were  other  pretenders,  who  ^eged  that  Bianca  was 
an  illegitimate  child  of  the  late  duke ;  and  the  people  of 
Milan,  considering  theYiseonti  dynasty  as'extinct,  proclaimed 
the  republic.  But  Pavia  and  other  towns  which  had  been 
subjected  by  Milan  detached  themselves  from  it,  asserting 
an  equal  right  to  their  independence.  Sforza  turned  these 
dissensions  to  his  own  account;  he  accepted  the  command 
of  the  Milanese  troops,  with  which  he  defeated  the  Vene- 
tlsnt.  who  wished  to  dismember  tiie  duchy ;  but  having  re- 


fused to  obey  the  directions  of  the  commissioners  from 
Milan  concerning  his  military  movements,  he  suddenly 
concluded  peace  with  Venice,  and  the  Venetians  agreed  to 

five  him  6000  auxiliary  troops  to  take  possession  of  Milan, 
n  February,  1450,  the  people  of  Milan,  reduced  by  famine, 
and  distracted  by  anarchy  within  their  walls,  ppetied  the 
gates  to  Sforza,  who  was  solemnly  proclaimed  duke  ot 
Milan  in  the  following  March.  In  bis  new  dignity  he  acted 
with  prudence  and  mildness.  He  promised  to  raise  no  new 
taxes,  to  employ  none  but  Milanese  for  civil  ofiSces,  and  ho 
enforced  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property ; 
he  made  alliance  with  the  Florentines,  conciliated  the  Pope 
and  Alfonso  of  Naples,  and  was  acknowledged  by  Louis  XI. 
of  France.  The  Venetians  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  declared 
war  against  Sforza ;  but  after  a  desultory  warfare,  peace  was 
made,  by  which  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema  remained  to 
Venice,  and  the  river  Sesia  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  states  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.  The  duchy  of  Milan  under  Duke  Sforza  embraced 
the  following  towns : — Milan,  Pavio,  Cremona,  Lodi,  Como, 
Novara,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Valenza,  Bobbio,  Piacenza, 
Parma,  Vigevano,  Genoa,  and  Savona.  The  last  two  cities 
were  conquered  by  Sforza. 

Duke  Sforza  restored  and  embellished  the  ducal  palace,- 
raised  the  castle  of  Porta  Giovia,  terminated  the  magnificent 
structure  of  the  great  hospital,  one  of  the  most  interestinj; 
buildings  of  Milan,  and  constructed  the  navigable  canal,  or 
Naviglio  della  Martesana,  which  communicates  between 
Milan  and  the  river  Adda.  The  reign  of  Sforza  lasted  six- 
teen years.  He  died  of  dropsy,  in  March,  1466,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  generally  regretted.  In  his  private  life  he  was 
frugal,  sober  and  continent,  affable  and  humane.  His  Life 
has  been  written  by  Simonetta,  and  Corio  and  the  other  his- 
torians of  Milan  record  his  virtues. 

'  Galbazzo  Maria  Sforza,  son  of  FroncMco,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  ducal  throne,  was  very  unlike  his  father : 
he  was  suspicious,  cowardly,  licentious,  and  cruel.  He  quar- 
relled with  his  mother  the  duchess  Bianca,  a  most  meritori- 
ous woman,  who  retired  to  Marignano,  where  she  died  after  { 
a  short  illness,  not  without  some  rumours  of  poison.  He  put  ! 
to  a  cruel  death  several  innocent  persons,  and  dishonoured  j 
many  women  of  all  classes.  At  lant  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  and  on  the  day  after  Christmas-day,  1476,he  was 
stabbed  whilst  on  his  way  to  church.  The  people  took  no 
part  with  the  conspirators,  who  were  put  to  death.  Bis 
infant  son  Giovanni  Galeazzo  was  proclaimed  duke,  under  i 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Bona  of  Savoy.  But  Ludo- 
vieo  Sforza,  styled  '  il  More,'  on  account  of  his  dark  com- 
plexion, and  brother  of  the  deceased  duke,  took  possession 
of  the  regency,  arrested  the  dowager  duchess,  put  to  death 
her  faithful  minister  Simonetta,  and  at  length  usurped  the 
sovereign  authority,  confining  his  nephew  and  his  wife  to  | 
their  apartments.  The  young  duke  had  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  who  remonstrated 
with  Ludovico  on  his  conduct,  but  to  no  effect.  Ferdinand 
armed  against  him,  and  Ludovico,  to  avoid  the  storm,  in- 
vited Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  was  the  origin  of  all  the 
wars  and  calamities  of  Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of 
the  loss  of  its  political  independence.  Charles  came  into 
Italy  assisted  by  Ludovico,  and  took  Naples,  but  was  soon 
obl^ed  to  retire  in  consequence  of  the  general  hatred  of  the 
people  to  the  French  for  tbeir  insolence,  rapacity,  and 
oppression.  Meantime  the  duke  of  Orleans  seized  upon 
Novara,  and  laid  some  hereditary  claims  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  Ludovico,  who  now  saw  the  danger  of  having  in- 
troduced the  foreigners  into  Italy,  formed  a  league  with 
the  Venetians  and  the  pope,  and  drove  away  the  French  out 
of  Italy. 

After  the  suspicious  death  of  Duke  Giovanni  Galeazzo, 
which  happened  in  1494,  at  the  early  age  of  five  and  twenty 
years,  Ludovico  was  proclaimed  duke  of  Milan,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  diploma  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  But 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  having  become  king  of  France  by  the 
name  of  Louis  XII.,  sent  an  army  to  the  conquest  of  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  under  Trivulzio,  a  Milanese  noble,  and  a 
personal  enemy  of  Ludovico  Sforza.  The  Venetians  and 
pope  Alexander  VI.  having  joined  the  French,  Sforza  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  storm,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  French  entered  Milan  in  1499,  without  opposition 
and  Louis  XII.  was  proclaimed  duke  of  Milan.  The  French 
however  soon  b«<tame  as  odious  in  Lombardy  a*  Uier  bad 
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been  at  Naples,  and  insuirections  took  place  in  several 
towns.  In  January,  1500,  the  people  of  Milan  revoltecl, 
end  in  the  following  February  Ludovico  Sfona  re-entered 
his  capital.  The  French  however  kept  their  ground  in  the 
fortresses,  and  new  reinforcements  coming  from  France, 
Ludovico  marched  against  them  Ui  Novara,  but  being  foi^ 
saken  by  a  body  of  Swiss  in  his  pay,  who,  through  an  in- 
trigue of  the  French,  had  received  orders  from  their  govern- 
ment not  to  fight  against  their  countrymen  who  were  in  the 
opposite  armv,  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  sent 
to  France,  where  he  was  imprisoned  ii  the  castle  of  Loches 
till  1508,  when  he  died. 

Ludovico  had  several  good  qualities ;  he  was  generous, 
fond  of  the  arts  and  of  learned  men ;  he  was  the  friend  of 
Bramante  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  with  whose  assistance  he 
embellished  Milan,  built  the  laizaretto,  instituted  the  public 
schools,  protected  Merula,  Calchondylas,  and  other  distin- 
guished scholars,  and  founded  chairs  of  Greek,  geometry, 
and  astronomy.  Ludovico's  pohcy  was  artful  and  crooked ; 
he  had  obtained. the  ducal  throne  by  unfair  means,  but 
it  was  unfortunate  for  Milan  that  he  lost  it  to  make  room 
for  strangers.  After  many  years  of  war  in  Italy  between 
French,  Germans,  and  Spaniards,  during  which  bis  two 
sons  Maximilian  and  Francis  Sforza  were  for  short  periods 
seated  on  the  ducal  chair,  being  puppets  in  the  hands  of  their 
Swiss  or  German  auxiliaries,  Lombardy  became  finally  an 
Austrian  dependency,  and  the  house  of  Sforza  became 
extinct. 

"SGRAVESANDE,  WILLIAM  JACOB,  a  Dutch  ma- 
thematician and  philosopher,  whose  family  name  was  Storm 
van 's  Oravesande,  was  born  at  Hertogenbosch  (Bois-le-duc), 
Septembers?,  1688.  On  th>>.  side  of  his  grandmother  lie  was 
descended  from  the  celebrated  physician  Jean  Heurnius, 
and  some  of  his  ancestors  had  beon  magistrates  of  Delft  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

He  received  his  earliest  education  in  his  father's  house, 
and  while  very  young  he  showed  a  decided  predilection  for 
scientific  researches.  When  sixteen  years  old  he  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Leyden  to  study  the  law,  and  before  the 
end  of  1707  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor.  His  legal  studies 
did  not  however  prevent  him  from  applying  himself  to  ma- 
thematical subjects,  and  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
affe  he  published  his  'Essai  sur  la  Perspective;'  a  work 
wisich  was  favourably  noticed  by  John  Bernoulli,  and  con- 
tains a  development  of  the  ingenious  idea,  that  if  a  horizon- 
tal or  an  equatorial  dial  be  viewed  through  a  plane  inclined 
in  any  manner,  by  an  eye  at  the  extremity  of  the  gnomon, 
the  perspective  representation  of  the  dial  on  that  plane 
will  constitute  a  dial  for  the  same  plane.  (Montucla,  Uiit. 
des  Maihemattaues,  tom.  i.,  p.  733.)  'SGravesande,  on  his' 
return  to  the  Hague,  followed  for  a  time  the  profession  of  a 
barrister,  but  in  1 713,  a  society  of  young  men  of  talent  hav- 
ing undertaken  a  work  entitled  'lie  Journal  Litteraire,'  he 
became  one  of  its  most  sealous  contributors,  and  furnished 
for  it  numerous  extracts  from  works  relating  to  mathema- 
tics and  natural  philosophy.  He  also  published  in  the 
journal  a  paper  on  the  construction  of  the  air-pump  (in 
which  machine  he  had  made  some  improvements),  one  on 
the  theory  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  and  several  other 
original  dissertations.  The  work  was  afterwards  carried  on 
at  Leyden  under  the  title  of  '  Journal  de  la  Ripublique  des 
Lettres,'  and  it  terminated  in  the  year  1733. 

'SGravesande  accompanied,  as  secretory,  the  deputies  of 
the  States-General  when  they  came  to  London  in  1715,  in 
order  to  congratulate  Gieorge  I.  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  England.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  and  after  his  return  to  the  Hague  he  was 
made,  in  1717,  professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in 
the  university  of  Leyden.  During  the  vacations  of  the  years 
1721  and  1722  he  made  two  journeys  to  Cassel,  in  conse- 
quence of  invitations  from  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who 
wished  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice  respecting  a  ma- 
chine which  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  perpetual  motion, 
and  who  besides  mtd  manifested  an  enlightened  taste  for 
experimental  philosophy. 

In  1724  'SGravesande,  on  quitting  the  chair  of  mathema- 
tics at  Leyden,  delivered  an  oration  which,  under  the  title 
De  Evideotia,'  he  afterwards  printed  at  the  head  of  the 
third  edition  of  his  '  El^mens  de  Physique.'  In  this  he  as- 
cribes the  pre-eminence  to  mathematical  evidence,  consider- 
ing it  as  the  only  criterion  of  truth;  and  he  makes  the 
sanction  of  moral  evidonce  consist  in  tbe  will  of  the  Deity, 


by  whose  law  he  supposes  that  man  believes  the  testimony 
of  bis  senses  and  trusts  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
analogy. 

In  1730  'SGravesande  added  civil  and  military  archi- 
tecture to  the  subjects  which  he  taught,  and  four  years 
afterwards  he  undertook  to  gire  instructions  in  a  course 
which  comprehended  logic,  metaphysics,  and  moral  philo- 
sophy. From  attachment  to  his  country  'SGravesande  de- 
clined, in  1724,  an  invitation  from  Peter  the  Great,  who 
wished  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
then  recently  formed  at  St.  Petersburg;  and,  in  1740,  a 
similar  invitation  from  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  was  ocea 
sionally  employed  as  an  engineer  in  superintending  the  hy- 
draulic operations  which  were  executed  in  Holland.  He 
was  also  consulted  by  the  ministers  of  tbe  States  when  mea- 
sures relating  to  finance  were  in  contemplation ;  and  having 
a  great  facility  in  discovering  the  key  to  secret  writing,  ha 
was  of  great  service  during  the  war  of  the  Succession  in  de- 
cyphering  such  of  the  enemy's  despatches  as  happened  to  be 
intercepted. 

This  distinguished  professor  was  the  first  who,  on  the 
Continent,  publicly  taught  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  and 
he  thus  contributed  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  more  skilful  in 
making  observations  and  experiments  than  in  conducting 
transcendental  researches;  and  falling  into  an  error  re- 
specting the  nature  of  force,  by  confounding  what  is  called 
living  or  active  force,  which  is  represented  by  the  product  of 
a  body's  mass  multiplied  into  the  square  of  its  velocity,  with 
simple  force,  which  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  merely, 
he  was  led  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Leibnits  on  this  subject, 
in  opposition  to  that  of  Newton.  It  is  further  observed  that 
'SG^vesande,  whose  philosophical  lectures  are  distinguished 
by  a  simplicity  which  is  the  true  language  of  science,  was 
not  always  consistent  in  the  development  of  his  ideas.  His 
'Introduction  to  Philosophy'  is  the  work  of  a  disciple  of 
Locke,  yet  he  neither  adopted  the  particular  doctrines  of  that 
writer,  nor  did  he  propose  any  system  of  his  own,  but  he 
borrowed  by  turns  the  principles  assumed  by  different  phi- 
losophers. 

He  married  in  1720,  and  had  two  sons,  whom  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  within  eight  days  of  each  other,  when  the 
eldest  was  fourteen  and  the  other  thirteen  years  of  age. 
He  supported  this  heavy  affliction  with  the  fortitude  of  a 
Christian  philosopher;  and  after  a  long  sickness  he  died, 
February  28, 1742,  being  then  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  principal  works  of  'SGravesande  are  the '  Essai  de 
Perspective,'  1711 ; '  Physices  Elementa  Matheuatica,'  &e., 
of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  at  the  Hague  in 
1720,  and  the  sixth,  which  is  in  English,  by  Dr.  Desaguliers 
in   1747;   '  Philosophiae  Newtonis  Institutiones  in  usus 
Academicos,'  an  abridgement  of  the  preceding  work,  Ley- 
den, 1723;  'Matheseos  Universalis  Element^'  &C.,  Ley- 
den, 1727;  'Introductio  ad  Philosophiam,'  &&:  of  this  the 
first  edition  was  published  in  1736,  and  the  last  in  1756. 
He  also  edited  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Huygens,  and 
the  'Arithmetica  Universalis'  of  Newton. 
SHAD.    rCLtjPKiDX.] 
SHADDOCK.    [Citrus.] 
SHADWELL    [Midolkssx.] 

SHADWELL,  THOMAS,  a  dramatic  author,  well 
known  as  the  hero  of  Dryden's  satire  of  '  Mao  Flecknoe,' 
vnts  born  in  Norfolk  in  1640,  of  an  antient  Staffordshire 
family.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  disliking  the  drudgery 
of  an  office,  he  quitted  it  and  travelled  abroad.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  became  intimate  with  tbe  reigning 
wits,  and  particularly  with  Rochester,  Otway,  and  Dryden. 
He  shortly  after  produced  his  first  comedy  of  '  The  Sullen 
Lovers,'  which  was  so  well  received  that  he  continued  in 
this  dramatic  career,  and  became  so  notable  a  man  as  to  be 
set  up  by  the  Whigs  as  a  rival  of  Dryden.  In  1688,  on  tbe 
secession  of  Dryden  from  the  poet  laureatship,  Rochester 
recommended  Shadwell  to  tbe  place.  He  cied  in  1692,  it  is 
said  in  consequence  of  too  large  a  dose  of  opium,  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking.  His  dramatic  works  are — '  The 
Sullen  Lovers,'  1688 ; '  The  Royal  Shepherdess,'  1669;  'The 
Humourist,'  1671;  'The  Miser,'  1672;  'Epsom  Wells,' 
1673;  'Psydie.'  1675;  '  The  Libertine,' 1676 ;  'TheVup- 
tuoso,'  1676;  '  Timon  of  Athens,'  1678;  '  A  TVue  Widow,' 
1679;  'The  Woman  Captain,'  1680;  'The  Lancashire 
Witches,'  1682 ;  ■  The  Squire  of  Alsatia,'  1688 ; '  Bury  Fair.' 
1689 ;  •  The  Amorous  Bigot,'  1690 ;  '  The  Soowerers,'  1691 : 
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',  ^llfVo'unteers,'  1693.   A  complete  edition  wag  publiahed  |  religious  house,  aud  n»entioned  by  WiUiam  of  Malmes- 

bury,  has  led  Camden  and  others  to  ascribe  to  Alfred  ihe 
foundation  of  the  town  :  it  contains  the  words  '^filfredu* 
Rex  fecit  hanc  urbem.'  The  town  was  called  by  the  Saxons 
'  Sceftesbyrig,'  or  '  Sceaflesbyrig :'  the  name  in  Domesday  is 
'  Sceptesberie ;'  it  was  variously  written  by  the  historians  o( 
the  middle  ages,  until  it  assumed  its  present  form,  which  is 
sometimes  altered  into  Shaston,  or,  more  correctly,  Shafton. 
In  the  reign  of  Atlielstan  there  were  in  ^e  place  two 
mints,  Bnd  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  nuns,  to  which  the  body 
or  part  of  the  body  of  <iCing  Edward  the  Martyr  was  conveyed 
for  burial  soon  aiter  his  murder  at  Corfe  Castle.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  relic  added  much  to  the  i«putation  of  the  abbey, 
and  among  other  visitors  attracted  by  it  was  Canute  the  Greatj 
who  died  at  Shaftesbury,  A.D- 1036.  [Candtb]  Shaftesbury 
is  mentioned  as  a  borough  in  Donwday-book,  and  appears 
at  an  early  period  to  have  contained  twelve  parish  churches. 
In  the  abbey,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Soot- 
land,  was  detained  as  a  prisoner  (a.d.  1313-14).  The  revenues 
of  the  abbey  at  its  dissolution  were  1329/.  U.  3d.  gross,  1  \66L 
8*.  9d.  clear.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  the '  clubmen,'  an 
association  formed  to  protect  the  county  against  both  the 
belligerent  parties,  held  a  meeting  at  Shanesbnry  to  the 
number  of  2000,  when  they  were  surprised  by  i<ieetwood 
with  a  parliamentarian  force  of  1000  men,  and  their 
leaders  apprehended. 

The  town  is  in  a  healthy  but  bleak  situation,  chiefly  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  and  commands  a  view  to  the  couth 
and  west  over  part  of  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  and  Dor- 
setshire.   The  surrounding  district  is  fertile.    The  town  is 
badly  supplied  with  water.    It  is  irregularly  laid  out;  and 
the  streets  are  not  paved,  and  only  partly  lighted.    The 
houses  are  irregularly  built,  and  for  the  most  part  of  mean 
appearance :  the  building  material  commonly  employed  is 
stone  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.     On  the  top  of  the 
hill  is  a  well  of  prodigious  depth,  from  which  the  inhabit- 
ants are  partly  supplied  with  water,  which  is  drawn  by 
machinery  worked  by  a  horse.     There  are  four  churches  . 
St.  Peter's,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  consists  of  a  nave 
and  chancel,  with  two  aisles  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  church,  and  a  square  embattled  tower :  it  is  ■  building  of 
considerable  antiquity,  much  defaced  by  modern  altera- 
tions.    Trinity  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
and  of  two  aisles  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  church, 
with  an  embattled  tower  and  pinnacles :  it  stands  in  a  spa- 
cious churchyard,  laid  out  with  rows  of  lime-trees.     St. 
James's  church  is  a  neat  building,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  vestry  on  the  south  side,  and  an  embattled  tower. 
St.  Rombald's,  or  St.  Rowald's,  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  both  small,  and  of  a  low  embattled  tower  of  mo- 
dern date.     There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents, 
Friends,  and  Wesleyans.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  abbey 
church,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  conventual  buildings.    On 
the  brow  of  the  hill  west  of  the  town  is  a  small  mound  or 
earthwork.    The  ground  adjacent  is  called  the  Castle-green 
or  Castle-hill,  but  there  is  no  account  of  a  castle  naving 
stood  there.    There  is  a  handsome  town-hall  lately  built. 

The  population  of  the  borough  of  Shaftesbuiy  in  1831 
w&s  3061.  The  boroueh  then  comprehended  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Trinity,  St  James,  and  St.  Peter,  with  the  liberty 
of  Alcester.  St.  Rombald's  parish  was  not  included  in  the 
borough.  All  the  three  parishes  extend  beyond  the  borough 
limits.  The  augmentation  of  the  parliamentary  borough,  by 
the  Boundary  Act,  increased  the  population  to  8969,  and  the 
area  to  20,9 1 0  acres.  A  boundary  less  extensive  than  the  par- 
mentary  boundary,  but  more  comprehensive  than  the  old 
one,  has  been  recommended  by  the  commissioners  of  muni- 
cipal corporation  boundaries.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  very 
little:  it  has  a  weekly  market,  held  on  Saturday,  and  three 
yearly  fairs. 

Shaftesbury  is  described  in  Domesday-book  as  a  borough  ; 
but  its  corporate  constitution  did  not  assume  a  complete 
form  till  the  time  of  James  I.  By  the  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  the  council  consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  coun- 
cillors. 

Shaftesbury  has  been  unintermptedly  represented  id 
parliament  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  but  its  representa- 
tives were  reduced  to  one  by  the  Reform  Act ;  and  by  the 
Boundary  Act  the  outparts  of  the  three  borough  parishes, 
together  with  the  parishes  of  Cann  St.  Rumbold,  Mot- 
combe,  East  Stower,  Slower  Provost,  Todbere,  ■  Melbut; 
Abbas,  Compton  Abbas,  Donhead  St.  Mary  (in  Wiltshire) 
and  St.  Margaret's  Mars^MdJtJietijthiijfcff.Pvterove  in' 


in  1720,  in  four  volumes  12mo. 

Thomas  Shadwell  owes  his  immortality  to  ridicule. 
Dryden,  his  former  friend,  impaled  him  on  the  point  of  the 
keenest  satire,  and  there  he  remains  for  the  laughter  of  ages. 
And  yet  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  this  satire,  for 
of  all  ShadwelFs  faults  dulness  certainly  was  the  least,  and 
it  was  absurd  to  make  him — 

'  Thnmih  all  the  realnu  of  dulneti  abnlut* ; 
« to  say — 

*  Mature  in  duluese  i^am  his  tender  yenrt. 
shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  lOQi,  ia  be 
Who  itanda  confirmed  in  fiUl  akapidity. 
The  reat  to  aome  Iklot  meauinf  make  pretence, 
But  Shadwell  never  deviatei  into  sense.* 

This  is  exquisite  writing,  but  very  untrue.  Shadwell  was 
a  man  of  much  taet,  observation,  and  liveliness,  whose  ex- 
treme negligence  and  haste  in  writing  alone  seem  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  short-coming  of  his  comedies  Ro- 
chester, who  certainly  was  a  good  judge  of  wit  and  vivadty, 
said — 

*  Of  all  oar  modem  wita  none  leem  to  ma 
Once  to  have  touched  npon  true  comedy 
Dut  haatv  Shadvell  and  iloir  Wyoherley. 
Sfaadvell'i  unfiniabed  works  do  yet  impart 
Gnat  proofs  of  nature's  force,  though  none  of  ait  t* 

and  no  one  who  looks  into  his  plays  (which  few  of  his  critics 
and  biograp|hers  have  done)  can  fail  being  sauck  with  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  The  world,  on  Dryden's  authority, 
laugh  and  vow  he '  never  deviates  into  sense.'  He  often 
wrote  a  play  in  a  month ;  and  thus  sll  his  works  betray 
carelessness.  It  is  remarkable  that  Pope's  'Dunciad,' 
which  was  an  imitation  of  '  Mac  Flecknoe,'  also  commits 
the  very  serious  mistake  of  making  a  very  lively  pert  man 
like  Cibber  the  hero  of  dulness. 
Shadwell  set  Ben  Jouson  before  him  as  his  model,  and  he 
'  followed  him  at  a  considerable  distance  both  in  his  writings 
and  in  his  personal  behaviour.  Sensual,  given  to  excesses, 
and  loose  in  his  conversation,  he  had  the  &ults  of  that  great 
man,  with  little  of  his  '  immortal  substance.' 

SHA'FEI  is  the  patronymic  of  a  celebrated  Moham- 
medan doctor,  named  Mohammed  Ibn  Idris  at  Sh^fei,  who 
was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  four  sects  which  are  considered 
orthodox  by  the  Moslems.  Sb&fei  was  born  at  Gazah,  in 
Syria,  in  the  year  1 50  of  the  Hejra  (ajx  767),  the  same  year 
in  which  Abu  Hanifah,  the  founder  of  the  sectoftheHanefis 
or  Hanefites,  died.  At  the  age  of  two  he  was  taken  to 
Mecca  by  his  parents,  and  there  educated.  He  applied 
himself  early  to  the  study  of  theology  and  law,  and  soon  be- 
came distinguished  in  both  those  sciences.  He  was  gifted 
with  so  wonderful  a  memory,  that  he  could  repeat  a  whole 
volume  after  reading  it  twice  over.  He  is  considered  the 
first  Mohammedan  doctor  who  discoursed  of  jurisprudence, 
and  methodised  that  science.  To  his  attauiments  in  all 
branches  of  theology  Sb&fei  added  many  other  literary 
accomplishments.  He  was  an  excellent  poet,  and  used  to 
deliver  lectures  on  the  works  of  the  ancient  Arabian  poets, 
explaining  the  difBcult  passages,  and  astonishing  his  auditory 
with  the  extent  of  his  erudition.  His  contemporary  Ibn 
Hanbal  used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  '  as  the  sun  to  the 
world,  and  as  health  to  the  body.'  His  assiduity  was  such, 
that  he  used  to  divide  the  night  into  three  parts,  one  for 
stndy,  another  tac  prayer,  and  the  third  for  sleep.  Shiifei 
died  in  Egypt,  a.b.  204  (a.d.  819).  He  left  several  works, 
which  are  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Mohammedans.  The 
:]rincipal  is  his  treatise  on  the  Oitul,  or  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Isl&m ;  his  Sunun  and  his  Masnad,  two  other  works 
on  the  same  subject,  have  found  numerous  commentators. 
The  Sh&feites  spread  formerly  about  Mawara-l-nahar,  or 
Transoxiana;  they  are  now  met  with  in  every  Moham- 
medan country,  but  chiefly  in  Arabia  and  in  India. 

SHAFTESBURY,  aparliamentary  borough  and  market- 
town  in  the  hundred  of  Monckton-up-Wimbome  (otherwise 
Upwinbourne  Monckton)  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  on  the 
Exeter'  mail-road  by  railway  to  Basingstoke,  and  then 
through  Salisbury.  It  is  105  miles  from  London,  and  20 
from  Salisbury. 

Shaftesbury  is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Britons,  and  to  have  been  called  by  them  Caer  Palladwr. 
Drayton  (Hiroic  Epittle  qf  Owen  TStdar  to  Queen  Cathe- 
rine) speaks  of  Mount  Pallador  as  though  it  were  the  name 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands,  rather  than  of  the 
town  itself.  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here.  Alfred 
restored  it  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Itauies.  An 
antient  inscription  on  a  stone  removed  froin  the  ruins  of  a 
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FontneU  Magna  parish,  were  added  for  parliamentary 
purposes.  The  constituency  in  1835-6  consisted  of  270  teof 
pound  householders,  and  2S4  scot  and  lot  voterv  total  62i' 
in  1839-40.  of  302  ten-pound  householders,  and  189  scot 
and  lot  voters ;  together  491.  Shaftesbury  is  one  of  the 
polling-places  for  the  county.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to 
the  fkmily  of  Cooper.  ' 

The  two  rectories  of  St  Peter  and  Trinity  are  united  in 
one  benefice,  of  the  clear  yearly  ralue  of  168/. ;  the  living  of 
St  James  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  286/. 
They  are  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Shaftesbury,  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Dorset,  and  the  diocese  of  Sarum. 

There  were  in  the  three  parishes,  in  1833,  six  infant  or 
dame  schools,  with  131  children,  namely  69  boys  and  62 
girls ;  seven  day-schools  of  all  kinds  (one  endowed),  with 
200  children,  namely  131  boys  and  69  girls;  and  three 
Sunday-schools, with  515  children,  namely  213  boys  and  302 
girls. 

SHAFTESBURY,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER, 
FIRST  EARL  OF,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Cooper,  of 
Rockborne  in  Hampshire,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1622,  and  of  his  wife  Anne,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  of  Wimbome  St.  Giles's,  in  Dorset- 
shire, who  had  been  secretary-at-war  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
He  was  bom  at  Wimbome  St.  Giles's,  22nd  July,  1621, 
and  inherited  the  estates  both  of  his  ftither  and  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  the  latter  especially  being  of  great  ex- 
tent.    His  bther  died  in  1631. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (or  Cowper,  as  the  name  is 
often  written)  was  entered  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in 
1636 ;  and  in  1638  he  became  a  student  of  law  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  While  yet  however  only  in  his  nineteenth  year,  having 
already  excited  great  expectations  by  his  talents,  he  was 
called  into  public  life  by  being  returned  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers for  Tewkesbury  to  the  parliament  which  met  in  April, 
1640.  He  did  not  sit  in  toe  next— the  Long  Parliament, 
which  met  in  November  that  year ;  but  he  continued  to 
adhere  to  the  royal  interest  till  ne  was  deprived,  in  1643,  of 
the  government  of  Weymouth,  upon  which,  says  Clarendon, 
*  be  gave  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  the  service  of  the 
parliament,  with  an  implacable  animosity  against  the  royal 
interest.'  The  next  year,  having  raised  a  force  in  Dorset- 
shire under  a  parliamentary  commission,  he  stormed  the 
town  of  Wareham,  and  reduced  all  the  surrounding  country. 
But  be  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  suspected  of  still 
retaining  a  secret  attachment  to  the  royal  cause.  Never- 
theless he  was  called  upon  to  sit  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Wiltshire  in  the  first  (Barebone's)  parliament  assembled  by 
Cromwell  after  his  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  28th 
April,  1653 ;  and  by  this  parliament  or  convention  be  was 
repeatedly  appointed  one  of  the  Protector's  council  of  state, 
in  which  capacity  however  it  is  affirmed  that  he  gave  a 
strenuous  opposition  to  Cromwell's  designs.  He  repre- 
sented the  town  of  Poole  in  the  next  parliament,  which  met 
3rd  September,  1654;  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  Oliver's 
last  parliament,  which  assembled  17th  September,  1656,  and 
of  that  convened  by  Richard,  27th  January,  1 659. 

Notes  of  many  of  his  speeches  during  this  part  of  his  life 
are  preserved  by  Burton  ;  and  he  is  said,  by  Anthony  Wood, 
to  be  tbe  person  by  whom  a  very  long  and  remarkable  one 
was  delivered  in  March,  1659,  which  was  published  soon 
after  in  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  '  A  seasonable  Speech 
made  by  a  worthy  Member  of  Parliament  in  tbe  House  of 
Commons  concerning  the  other  House.'  It  handles  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  Protector  with  great  severity. 

After  the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell,  Sir  Anthony, 
although  he  did  not  enter  into  any  direct  .correspondence 
with  the  king,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  was  for  a  time  in  some  danger.  He  continued  however 
to  pursue  his  object  with  equal  perseverance  and  address, 
and  his  vigilance  and  activity  in  watching  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  turn  in  the  progress  of  events  were  un- 
doubtedly of  great  service  in  helping  to  bring  about  the 
Restoration.  In  the  Convention  Parliament,  which  met 
20th  April,  1660,  Sir  Anthony  was  one  of  the  select 
committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the  invitation  to  the  king ; 
and  he  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  over  to  Breda. 
Monk  indeed,  the  apparent  author  of  the  Restoration,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Anthony, 
U)d  to  have  acted  under  his  direction. 

Aa  sooB  as  Charles  had  come  over.  Sir  Anthony,  besides 
being  appointed  governor  of  tbe  Isle  of  Wight,  colonel  of  a 
ngiment  of  bone,  ani  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of 


I  Dorset,  was  made  ehancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  a  pt'nj 
councillor ;  and  the  foUowinE  year  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Baron  Ashley  of  Wimbome  St  Giles.  In  the 
patent  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  Restoration  was  chiefly 
owing  to  him,  and  that  the  nation  had  been  delivered  from 
the  evils  in  which  it  was  involved  '  by  his  wisdom  and  coun- 
sels, in  concert  w:th  General  Monk.'  He  also  sat  as  one  o' 
tbe  commissioners  of  oyer  and  terminer  on  the  trial  of  the 
re^cides,  in  October,  1670,  a  display  of  zeal  which,  all 
things  considered,  was  thought  not  to  argue  much  delicacy 
of  fbeling. 

As  chancellor  of  the  exchequo*,  serving  under  his  relation 
and  intimate  friend  the  earl  of  Southampton,  lord-treasurer, 
\>ho  was  in  bad  health.  Lord  Ashley  is  said  to  have  had 
almost  the  entire  management  of  the  treasury  in  his  own 
hands.  But  both  in  council  and  in  parliament,  so  long  as 
Clarendon  retained  his  influence,  he  was  found  acting  with 
what  we  may  call  the  opposition  seotion  of  the  ministry.  He 
did  what  he  could  to  resist  the  Uniformity  Bill,  and  the 
other  similar  measures  directed  against  the  dissenters  (ac- 
tuated, as  Clarendon  affirms,  by  his  indifference  to  all  re- 
ligion) ;  and  he  also  opposed  the  French  connection,  the  sale 
of  Dunkirk,  and  the  war  with  the  Dutch.  Clarendon,  to 
whom  Ashley  appeared  to  have  no  principle,  admits  that  he 
spoke  '  with  great  sharpness  of  wit,  and  had  a  cadence  in 
his  words  and  pronunciation  that  drew  attention.'  On  the 
death  of  Southampton,  in  May,  1667,  Ashley,  retaining  hit 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  executing  the  office 'of  lord  treasurer. 
A  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  Spain  in  the  same 
month,  the  instructions  for  which  were  drawn  up  by  Ashley ; 
and  the  peace  with  Holland  and  the  fiiU  of  Clarendon  fol- 
lowed in  August  of  the  same  year.  Yet  Clarendon  will  have  us 
to  believe  that  it  was  through  his  interference — ^principally, 
he  seems  to  insinuate,  out  of  a  feeling  of  compassion— that 
the  king  was  reluctantly  induced  to  consent  to  the  insertion 
of  Ashley's  name  as  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
treasury ;  and  he  speaks  of  Ashley  suffering  himself  to  be 
degraded  by  the  arrangement  which  made  the  major  part  of 
the  commissioners  the  quorum,  instead  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  being  authorised  to  act  alone,  as  had,  it 
seems,  been  usual  in  former  commissions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Ashley's  influence  in  the  government  was 
greatly  augmented  by  his  new  position.  In  those  days  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  muoh  less  impor- 
tant than  it  has  since  become. 

But  when  Charles's  natural  inclinations,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  brought  about  a  renewal  of  the  old 
connection  with  France,  Ashley,  after  very  little  hesitation, 
yielded  to  the  current;  and  his  name  is  one  of  those  im- 
mortalised under  the  comprehensive  designation  of  the 
Cabal  Ministry,  which,  in  1670,  concluded  the  new  French 
treaty,  began  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  arbitrary  do- 
mestio  government  and,  within  two  years,  involved  the 
country  again  in  a  war  with  Holland.  Ashley  however  is 
not  accused  of  having  received  any  of  the.  French  gold  with 
which  some  of  his  aaisociates  were  bribed  on  this  occasion , 
and  he  appears  to  have  resisted,  though  ineffectually,  some 
of  the  worst  proceedings  of  the  government,  particularly  tbe 
shutting  up  of  the  exchequer  in  January,  1672,  of  which  he 
has  beea  charged  by  some  writers  with  being  the  adviser. 
It  was  by  his  advice  that  Charles  published  the  celebrated 
declaration  for  suspending  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Nonconformists  and  Recusants,  in  March,  1672 ; 
but  Ashley  seems  to  have  regarded  this  act  as  no  illegal 
stretch  of  authority :  he  afterwards  maintained,  in  a  warm 
argnment  on  the  subject  with  Locke,  who  enjoyed  much  of 
his  intimacy  and  eonfidence,  not  only  that  the  king's  supre- 
macy entitled  him  to  do  many  things  in  ecclesiastical  which 
he  could  not  do  in  civil  matters,  but  further, '  that  a  govern- 
ment could  not  be  supposed,  whether  monarchical  or  of  any 
other  sort  without  a  standing  supreme  executive  power, 
fully  enabled  to  mitigate  or  wholly  to  suspend  tbe  execution 
of  any  penal  law  in  the  intervals  of  the  legislative  power.' 
To  attempt  to  cure  the  occasional  inconveniences  of  par- 
ticular laws  by  means  of  a  legislative  power  always  in  being, 
he  contended  was, '  when  considereiC  no  other  than  a  per- 
fect tyranny.' 

In  April,'  1672,  Ashley  was  created  Earl  of  Sbaftesbunr; 
and  in  November  fiJllowing,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Or- 
lando Bridgman,  who  is  'said  to  have  refused  to  put  the 
great  seal  to  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  he  was  raised  to 
the  place  of  lord  chancellor.    His  conduct  in  this  office  has 
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been  represented  n  very  opposite  lights ;  but  it  appears 
that,  without  much  knowledge  of  law,  his  natural  sagacity 
enabled  him  to  do  substantial  justice  in  most  cases  that 
came  before  him,  and  to  acquit  himself  to  the  satisfaction 
both  of  the  public  and  the  profession.  Roger  North,  in  his 
'  Examen,'  asserts  that  he  began  by  trampling  on  all  the 
forms  of  his  court,  and  cutting  and  slashing  ajfler  his  own 
fancy ;  but  the  bar,  he  adds,  '  soon  found  his  humour,  and 
let  him  have  his  caprice,  and  after,  upon  notice,  moved  him 
to  discharge  his  orders ;  and  thereupon,  having  the  advan- 
tage, upon  the  opening,  to  be  beard  at  large,  they  showed 
him  his  ftice,  and  that  what  he  did  was  i^inst  common 
justice  and  sense ;  and  this  speculum  of  his  own  ignorance 
and  presumption,  coming  to  be  laid  before  him  every  motion- 
day,  did  so  intricate  and  embarrass  his  understanding,  that 
in  a  short  time,  like  any  haggard  hawk  that  is  not  let  sleep, 
he  was  entirely  reclaimed.'  So  that,  as  Roger  expresses  it, 
in  the  Life  of  his  brother,  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  he 
came,  as  is  said  of  the  month  of  Msjch, '  in  like  a  lion  and 
out  like  a  Iamb.'  It  is  asserted  however  that  none  of  hjs 
decrees  were  reversed.  The  tribute  which  Dryden  pays  to 
both  his  integrity  and  his  ability  as  a  judge,  in  the  otlier- 
'wise  severe  character  he  has  drawn  of  bim  in  his'  Absalom 
and  Achitophel,'  is  well  known : — 

*  lo  }»naV»  oourta  va'n  imt  ftn*Ab«thdln 
With  mora  dicceniing  ayM,  or  haoda  mora  clmD ; 
Unbribed,  uoaoughl.  the  wretched  to  redreu. 
Swift  of  dUpatcn,  and  easy  ofaocew.* 

Shaftesbury  retained  the  seals  till  November,  1673,  when 
be  was  dismissed  from  office,  no  doubt  by  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  York  and  the  popish  party  in  the  cabinet, 
whose  confidence  or  good-will  he  had  never  been  able  to  con- 
ciliate, although  the  ready  and  cordial  manner  in  which  he 
had  lent  his  support  to  some  of  the  most  unpopular  mea- 
sures of  the  court  had  at  the  same  time  gone  far  to  deprive 
bim  of  the  favour  of  the  public.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able parts  of  his  political  conduct  while  chancellor  are  his 
compliance  with  the  king's  command  to  issue  writs  for  sup- 
plying vacancies  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  pro- 
rogation of  parliament;  his  strenuous  advocacy  of  the  war 
with  Holland,  to  which  in  bis  speech  delivered  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  in  February,  1673,  be  applied  the  famous 
expression  of  Cato, '  Delenda  est  Carthago,'  calling  further 
upon  his  bearers  to  remember  that  the  states  of  Holland 
were  England's  eternal  enemy  both  by  interest  and  inclina- 
tion ;  and  his  eager  and  effectual  support  of  the  Test  Act, 
which  was  passed  in  that  session.  Of  the  Corporation 
Act,  passed  twelve  years  before,  it  chances  that  he  had 
been  a  decided  opponent. 

On  his  dismissal  from  office,  Shaftesburv  at  once  openly 
joined  the  ranks  of  opposition,  and  applied  all  his  activity 
and  talent  of  intrigue  to  thwart  the  measures  of  the  court. 
By  taking  up 'the  crv  of  No  Popery,  and  holding  himself 
up  as  the  martyr  of  nis  zeal  for  Protestantism,  he  speedily 
regained  his  old  popularity;  and  in  the  session  which 
began  in  January,  1674,  the  House  of  Commons  showed 
from  the  first  day  of  its  re-assembling  what  a  powerful  party 
his  friends  constituted  there.  Indeed  they  proved  to  be 
the  majority  of  the  House,  the  proceedings  of  which  the 
ministers  could  find  no  way  of  checking  except  by  resorting 
to  a  prorogation,  which  they  continued  from  time  to  time 
till  it  had  Isisted  for  the  unprecedented  space  of  fourteen 
months.  And  when  the  House  was  found  to  be  in  no 
better  humour  after  parliament  had  at  length  been  sufiiered 
to  meet  again,  in  April,  1675,  it  was  prorogued  anew  in 
June,  and  then,  after  another  short  sessiop,  which  began  on 
the  13th  of  October,  was  at  once  prorogued  to  the  15th  of 
February,  1677,  or  for  above  fifteen  months.  When  it 
re-assembled,  Shaftesbury  contended  in  his  place  that  the 
parliament  had  been  actually  dissolved  by  being  so  long 
kept  in  a  state  of  suspension ;  upon  which  it  was  voted  that 
he  should  acknowledge  his  error  and  beg  the  king's  pardon 
on  his  knees  at  the  bar,  and,  when  he  refused  to  do  this,  be 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  applied  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  repeatedly  petitioned  both  the  king  and 
ihe  House  of  Lords;  but  he  was  not  released  till  he  at 
length  consented,  after  an  imprisonment  of  above  a  year, 
(0  make  the  submission  originally  required.  In  November, 
1680,  the  House  of  Lords  resolved  that  these  proceedings 
Were  '  unparliamentary  from  the  beginning  and  in  the 
whole  progress  thereof,'  and  ordered  them  all  to  be  obli- 
teraled  from  the  journals  of  the  House.  The  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, Lord  Wharton,  and  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham,  who 


had  committed  the  same  offence  in  the  debate  on  the  prt^ 
rogation,  had  been  all  sent  to  the  Tower  along  with  Shaftes- 
bury; but  .they  were  liberated  on  petitioning  his  majesty 
after  a  few  months'  detention. 

The  oppressive  usage  he  bad  been  subjected  to  at  once 
embittered  Shaftesbury's  hostility  to  the  court  and  made 
him  more  formidable  than  ever  by  the  accession  of  public 
favour  which  it  procured  him.  Soon  after  bis  release  oc- 
curred the  strange  affair  of  Titus  Gates  and  the  alleged 
Popish  Plot ;  when  Shaftesbury  took  so  eager  a  part  in 
maintaining  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  some  vrriters  have 
been  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  was  all  a  contrivance  of  bis 
own.  But  even  those  who  acquit  him-  of  this  charge  are  far 
from  unanimous  in  holding  that  he  actually  believed  in  the 
existence  of  the  plot,  although  he  turned  it  to  much  account 
in  the  promotion  of  his  party  or  personal  objects.  When 
the  new  council,  consisting  of  thirty  members — fifteen  the 
existing  chief  officers  of  state  and  of  the  household,  ten 
other  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  five  selected 
from  the  House  of  Commons — ^was  established  in  the  eatly 
part  of  1679,  Shaftesbury  was  made  its  president  It  was 
immediately  after  being  placed  in  this  position  that  he 
drew  up  and  carried'  through  parliament  the-famous  act  for 
the  better  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  now  knewu  as 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  but  in  those  days  commonly  called 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act.  In  October  following  however  he 
was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  president  of^the  council ; 
and  soon  after,  by  his  advice,  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Cavendish, 
and  two  others  of  his  friends  resigned  their  seals  at  the 
board.  Shaftesbury  now,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1680,  took 
the  bold  step  of  appearing  at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  formally  presenting  the  Duke  of  York  to  the 
grand  jury  as  a  Popish  recusant.  The  grand  jury  were  sent 
for  by  the  court,  and  dismissed  while  they  were  considering 
the  indictment ;  but  when  the  king  found  it  expedient  to 
allow  the  parliament  to  meet  again  in  October,  after  having 
been  prorogued  since  July  of  the  preceding  year,  the  bill 
for  excluding  the  Duke  ftom  the  throne,  which  had  been 
brought  forward  in  the  last  session,  was  again  passed  by  the 
Commons ;  and  a  new  prorogation  was  had  recourse  to  ia 
January,  1681.  Then  followed  the  Oxford  parliament, 
which  was  found  equally  intractable  with  its  predecessors, 
and  was  put  an  end  to  in  the  same  manner.  For  some 
time  before  this,  Shaftesbury  had  been  in  close  alliance  with 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  by  his 
advice  that  Monmouth  had  recently  returned  from  Holland, 
in  defiance  of  bis  father's  injunctions.  It  is  supposed  that 
Shaftesburv,  in  bis  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  York,  or  his  con- 
viction of  the  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  his  accession,  bad 
made  up  his  mind  to  support  the  pretensions  of  Monmouth 
to  the  throne,  on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  marriage  between 
bis  mother  and  Charles.  Alarmed  by  these  designs,  the 
court  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  destroy  the  powerful 
demagogue;  and  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1681,  Shaftesbury 
was  seized  by  an  order  of  council  at  Thanet  House,  in  At- 
dersgate  Street,  and,  being  brought  before  the  king  and 
council,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  But  when  the  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred 
against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  24th  of  November, 
the  grand-jury  ignored  it.  It  is  said  that  the  applause  in 
the  court  upon  this  announcement  lasted  a  full  hour. 
Dryden,  who  had  a  short  time  before  celebrated  the  union 
of  Monmouth  and  Shaftesbury,  in  his  'Absalom  and  Achi- 
tophel,' now  wrote  bis  much  more  acrimonious  satire  of '  The 
Medal,'  in  reference  to  a  medal  which  was  struck  in  honour 
of  bis  lordship's  deliverance. 

Shaftesbury  however  seems  now  to  have  felt  that  there 
was  no  safety  for  him  under  the  present  system  of  things  in 
England — that  he  had  involved  himself  too  deeply  in  the 
contest  with  the  government  to  hope  that  they  would  ever 
rest  till  they  had  effected  bis  destruction.  In  these  circum- 
stances he  attempted  to  prevail  upon  his  friends  to  join 
him  in  an  armed  insurrection ;  and  upon  their  refUsal,  he 
fled  to  Holland,  on  the  18tb  of  November,  1682.  Here  be 
took  up  his  residence  m  Amsterdam,  where  an  attack  of  the 
gout  m  bis  stomach  put  an  end  to  his  life  on  the  21st  of 
January,  1683. 

Lord  Shaflesbury  was  three  times  married,  and  left  a  son^ 
who  succeeded  him  in  his  titles,  by  his  second  wife  Frances, 
daughter  of  David  Cecil,  third  earl  of  Exeter. 

Few  losses  of  the  kind  are  more  to  be  regretted  than  that 
of  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  time,  which  Shaftesbury  is 
said  to  have  written,  and  Locke,  to  whom  be  had  committed 
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\\»  manmeript,  to  bave  destroyed  in  the  fright  into  vhich 
he  was  thrown  by  the  execution  of  Algernon  Sydney.  There 
is  a  short  biographical  account  of  Shaftesbury  in  Locke'« 
works;  bat  the  most  oomplete  Life  of  him  is  that  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of  his  great-grandson,  the  fourth  earl, 
by  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin  and  Dr.  Kippis,  an  impression  of 
which  was  printed  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  all 
the  copies  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  except 
two,  mm  one  of  which  the  work  was  reprinted  in  1836,  in 
i  vols.  8vo.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Cooke, 
by  whose  name  it  sometimes  passes. 

SHAFTESBURY,  ANTHONY  CXX)PBR,  THIRD 
EARL  OF,  bom  at  Exeter  House,  London,  in  Februaryi 
1671,  was  the  son  of  Anthony  Cooper,  second  earl,  and  con- 
sequently the  grandson  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article,  whose  nvourite  he  was  from  ohildliood,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  himself  superintended  his  education  in  his 
earliest  years.  The  method  he  took  to  instruct  him  in 
Greek  and  Latin  was  to  place  him  while  yet  very  youn^ 
under  the  charge  of  a  female  of  the  name  of  Birch,  who  is 
affirmed  to  have  had  so  great  a  knowledge  of  these  lan- 
guas;ea  that  she  spoke  both  with  considerable  fluency,  and 
enabled  the  boy  to  read  them  with  ease  by  the  time  he  was 
eleven  years  old.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Winohester, 
and  then  spent  some  years  in  travelling  on  the  Continent, 
whence  he  returned  to  England  in  1689.  In  1 693  be  en- 
tered parliament  as  one  of  the  members  for  Poole,  and  took 
a  considerable  share  in  the  business  of  the  house  on  the 
Whig  side ;  but  his  health  suffering  from  his  close  attend- 
ance, he  resigned  his  seat  in  1698,  and  went  over  to  Hol- 
land, where,  assuming  the  oharaoter  of  a  student  of  medi- 
cine, he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Bayle,  Le  Clerc,  and 
other  distinguished  literary  persons.  His  father  dying  the 
following  year,  he  returned  home ;  and  he  made  a  consider- 
able figure  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  short  r^ 
nainder  of  the  reign  of  King  William.  Soon  after  the 
accession  of  Anne,  however,  he  again  retired  to  Holland ; 
and,  although  he  came  back  to  his  native  country  after  an 
absence  of  two  years,  he  never  again  iook  any  part  in  public 
life.  His  last  years  were  entirely  dedicated  to  literature. 
In  1708  he  published  his  'Letter  on  Enthusiasm ;'  in  1709, 
his  '  Moralists,  a  Philosophical  Rhapsody ;'  the  same  year 
bis  '  Sensus  Communis,  or  Essay  on  Wit  and  Humour,'  in 
which  he  announced  his  famous  doctrine  of  ridicule  being 
the  test  of  truth;  in  1710,  his  'Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an 
Author;'  in  1711,  a  collected  edition  of  all  these  works. 
The  state  of  his  health  had  now  become  so  alarming  that  he 
was  induced  once  more  to  leave  England  for  a  milder 
climate ;  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  and  was  enabled  for  some 
time  to  resume  his  pen,  but  at  last  sunk  and  died  there  on 
the  15th  of  February.  1713.  A  oomplete  collection  of  his 
various  pieces,  whidt  he  bad  employed  his  last  days  in  pre- 
paring, appeared  soon  after  his  death,  in  three  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  '  Characteristics  of  Men,  Manners,  Opi- 
nions, and  Times.' 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings  excited  great  attention  and 
admiration  in  his  own  day ;  and  his  name  still  remains  a 
considerable  one  in  tbe  history  both  of  English  philosophy 
and  English  eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  bestowed  un- 
wearied pains  upon  his  diction ;  out  although  he  abounds  in 
ingenious,  foroibleb  and  even  brilliant  passages,  he  failed  to 
a^in  the  crowning  art  of  concealing  his  art,  and  his  com- 
position has  for  the  most  part  an  air  both  of  effort  and 
affectation.  His  philoaoidiy  as  a  system  has  little  claim  to 
originality ;  but  it  is  animated  by  a  lofty  spirit  of  antient 
wisdom  and  beauty;  and  is  full  of  glimpses  and  hints  of 
important  and  sometimes  new  truths.  '  The  noble  author  of 
the  "  Characteristics," '  Warburton  has  said,  while  express- 
ing his  lepugnance  to  the  general  character  of  Shaftes- 
bury's philosophy, '  had  many  excellent  qualities  both  as  a 
man  and  s  writer.  He  was  temperate,  chaste,  honest,  and  a 
lover  of  his  country.  In  his  writings  he  has  shown  how 
much  he  has  imbibed  the  deep  sense  and  how  naturally  he 
could  copy  the  gracious  manner  of  Plato.' 

Lord  Shaftesbury  married,  in  1709,  his  relation  Jane^ 
daughter  of  lliomas  Ewer,  Esq.,  of  Lea  in  Hertfordshire ; 
and  by  this  lady,  who  survived  till  1751,  he  left  one  son, 
Anthony,  the  fourth  earl.  His  own  mother  was  Lady 
Dorothy  Manners,  daughter  of  John,  first  duke  of  Rot- 
land. 

SHAG.    [PsLxcANiDjB,  vol.  xvi'i.,  p.  384.] 

SHAGREEN  {Fxenoh,  Cha^n ;  Germsia,  Sohagrin ; 
Russian,  Sehagrim),  a  sort  of  leather,  grained  so  as  to  bt 


covered  with  small  round  pimples  or  projections.  It  b 
very  hard,  and  is  used  as  a  covering  for  small  cases  and 
boxes,  and  f«r  other  purposes.  It  is  prepared  in  Russia, 
especially  at  Astraehan,  in  Poland,  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  Levant.  It  is  made  chiefly  of  the  skin  of  horses,  asses, 
and  mules.  A  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  back,  immediately 
above  the  tail,  is  the  part  selected  as  most  suitable.  "The 
skin  is  soaked  in  water,  scraped,  and  stretched  on  frames : 
while  soft,  small  seeds,  such  as  mustard  seeds,  are  pressed 
into  it,  and  is  is  then  dried  with  (he  seeds  in  it  The  seeds 
are  afterwards  beaten  out,  and  the  skin  has  then  that  pim- 
pled graining  which  is  peculiar  to  the  leather.  It  is  after- 
wards polished,  soaked  m  a  ley,  and  dyed  of  various  colours. 
Thougn  very  hard,  it  is  easily  softened  in  water,  and  is 
therefore  easy  to  work.  The  best  kind  is  said  to  be  brought 
from  Constantinople. 

SHAH-ALIM  I.  (also  called  Sultan  Moazim  and  Baha- 
dur S/tah)  succeeded  as  emperor  of  India  on  the  death  of 
Aurungzebe,  of  whom  be  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  (a.d. 
1 707,  A.H.  11 19).  During  the  life  of  bis  father  he  had  been 
entrusted  with  various  important  commands;  but  his  uni- 
formly unassuming  deportment  failed  to  disarm  the  jealous 
suspicions  with  which  Aurungzebe  habitually  regarded  his 
sons,  and  he  was  at  one  period,  for  nearly  seven  years,  kept 
under  restraint.  At  the  outset  of  bis  reign  be  had  to  sus- 
tain a  contest  with  his  two  brothers,  Azim  and  Cambakbsh, 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  splendid  appanages,  the 
kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and  the  Dekkan,  bequeathed  them 
by  their  &tber;  but  these  ambitious  princes  were  suc- 
cessively defeated  and  slain,  leaving  Shah-Alim  without  a 
rival.  "The  remainder  of  his  short  reign  presents  few  events 
of  importance,  being  chiefly  occupied  by  operations  against 
the  Sikhs,  who  had  lately  exchanged  the  character  of  peace- 
ful devotees  for  that  of  armed  fanatics,  and  had  overrun  the 
Punjab  and  adjoining  provinces.  He  died  in  a  fit,  in  his 
camp  before  Lahore,  at  the  age  of  seventy  (lunar)  years, 
Feb.  16,  1712  (a.h.  1124),  and  was  succeeded,- after  a  short 
civil  war,  by  his  eldest  son  Jehandar-Shah.  His  character  is 
summed  up  by  an  able  native  historian,  Meer  Hussein-Khan, 
with  a  frankness  which  singularly  contrasts  with  the  adula- 
tion usual  in  Eastern  writers : '  This  emperor  was  extremely 
good  natured,  and  mild  even  to  a  fault ;  but  very  deficient 
in  firmness,  for  which  quality  indeed  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Timour  have  never  been  remarkable  in  later 
times.' 

SHAH-ALIM  n.  succeeded  to  the  nominal  rank  of  em- 
peror on  the  murder  of  his  father  Alimghir  by  the  vizier 
6hazi-ed-deen.  Nov.  1759  (a.h.  1173);  a  fate  which  be  him- 
self had  only  escaped  by  flying  from  Delhi  some  time  pre 
vious.  He  spent  several  years  in  the  ^'ain  attempt  to  es- 
tablish his  authority  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  dis- 
tracted empire,  and  is  often  mentioned  bv  English  writera 
of  that  period  under  the  name  of  the  Shamadeh,  or  prince ; 
but  in  1755  he  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British,  who  assigned  him  the  city  and  dis- 
trict of  Allahabad  for  his  maintenance,  receiving  in  return 
8  formal  grant  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  the  original 
title-deed  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire.  His  impatience  to 
return  to  Delhi  however  led  him  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  the  Mabrattas  in  1 77 1 ;  but  he  found  himself  merely 
the  tool  of  his  new  allies,  and  after  various  vicissitudes,  ha 
was  seized  and  blinded  (1788)  by  a  RohUla  chief  named 
Gbolam  Khadir,  who  bad  taken  Delhi  The  recovery  of 
the  capital  by  Madajee  Sindiah  restored  him  to  liberty,  but 
he  continued  virtually  a  captive  of  the  Mabrattas  till  the 
capture  of  Delhi  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803,  when  he  was  rescued 
from  the  miserable  and  degraded  state  to  which  he  had  been 
reduced,  and  assigned  an  annual  pension  of  120,006/.  for  his 
support.  He  died  in  1 806,  aged  eighty-seven,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Akbar  Shah  II.,  who  continued  an  En- 
glish state  pensioner  all  his  life,  and  never  exercised  autho- 
rity beyond  the  palace  walls.  Akbar  died  at  the  age  of 
eigh^-two.  Sept  28,  1837,  and  his  son  Mohammed  Siha- 
dur  Shah,  is  the  present  titular  monarch, 

SHAH  NAMBH.    [Firdusi.] 

SHAHABAD,  a  considerable  town  in  Hindustan,  in  the 
territory  of  the  king  of  Oude,  in  27*  40'  N.  lat.  and  79°  S3' 
£.  long.,  about  85  miles  north-west  from  Lucknow,  and 
about  18  miles  south  from  Sbahjebanpoor,  direct  distances 
There  are  many  large  houses  and  remains  of  fortifications. 

SHAHEE,  Lake.    [Azerbijan;  Psbsia.] 

SHAHJBHAN,  or  King  <if  the  fFbrld,  the  title  as 
«um«d  by  Khurrem-^ah,  the  fifth  of  the  Mogul  emparon 
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of  India,  who  succeeded  his  father  Jehangntr  Selim  Shah, 
A.D.  1627  (A.H.  1037).  He  had  borne  a  oistinguished  part 
in  the  transactions  of  his  father's  reign,  and  had  the  glory 
(1614)  of  first  reducing  the  Rana  of  Oodipoor,  the  chief  of 
the  Rajpoots,  to  submission ;  and  in  1616  he  was  declared 
heir  to  the  throne,  though  he  had  then  two  elder  brothers 
living,  both  of  whom  however  died  before  Jehanghtr.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  against  Candahar  and  the  Dekkan,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bnlvery  and  military  skill ;  but 
the  intrigues  of  the  fomoos  empress  Noor-Jehan,  who  fa- 
voured the  pretensions  of  a  younger  pnnce  named  Shahriyar, 
led  to  his  disgrace  and  recall.  He  was  even  driven  for  a  time 
(1623)  into  open  rebellion,  and  was  never  entirely  reconciled 
to  his  father.  On  the  death  of  Jehangh!r  however  the  succes- 
sion was  secured  to  Shahjeban  by  the  fidelity  of  the  vizier 
Azof-Jah,  and  Shahriyar  was  taken  and  put  to  death.  The 
revolt  in  the  following  year  (1628)  of  a  powerful  chief 
named  Kban-Jebaa  Lodi,  who  took  refuge  with  the  inde- 
pendent Moslem  kings  in  the  Dekkan,  gave  rise  to  a  war 
in  that  quarter  which  lasted  several  yean,  and  ended  in  the 
total  subjugation  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur  ()631), 
while  the  more  powerful  states  of  Beejapoor  and  Golconda 
were  compelled  (1636)  to  pay  tribute  to  the  court  of  Delhi. 
A  war  with  the  Usbeks  in  Balkh  (1644-7)  wa<  attended 
with  little  result ;  and  Candahar  (which,  after  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Moguls  in  1637,  had  been  reoover«l  ten 
years  later  by  the  Persians)  defied  all  the  efforts  of  two  suc- 
cessive armaments,  led  by  the  princes  Dara-Sheko  and  Au- 
xungzebe,  to  retake  it.  The  war  in  the  Dekkan  was  renewed 
in  1655;  and  Aurungzebe,  who  was  viceroy  in  the  south, 
gained  great  advantages  over  the  two  kingdoms  which  re- 
mained, Beejapoor  and  Golconda.  But  a  dangerous  illness, 
which  seized  Shahjehan  in  1657,  led  to  a  premature  civil 
war  between  his  four  sons  for  the  succession.  The  eldest, 
Dara-Sheko,  had  been  destined  by  his  father  for  the  heir ; 
but  he  was  overthrown  by  the  united  forces  of  Aurnngzebe 
and  Morad,  who  entered  Agra  (16S8),  and  deposed  their 
father,  while  Aurungzebe,  speedily  getting  rid  of  Mourod, 
proclaimed  himself  emperor.  Shoojah,  the  fourth  brother, 
was  shortly  after  defeated  and  driven  out  of  India;  and 
Dara,  being  taken  prisoner  the  next  year  in  a  f^h  attempt, 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Aurungzebe.  From  this 
period  Shahjehan  was  eonflned  by  his  ungrateful  son  to  the 
citadel  of  Agra,  though  constantly  treated  with  respect  and 
allowed  an  ample  establishment.  He  died  there,  Dec. 
1666  (A.H.  1076),  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
The  reign  of  Shahjehan  was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  splen- 
dour and  prosperity  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  though  its  terri- 
tory was  afterwards  greatly  extended  by  Aurunzgebe.  The 
wise  regulations  introduced  b^  Akbar  for  securing  innser- 
tial  justice  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  Hindu  as  well  as 
Moslem,  were  still  in  full  force ;  and  Tavemier,  who  visitod 
India  during  this  reign,  says  that  Shahjehan  *  reigned  not 
so  much  as  a  king  over  his  subjects,  but  rather  as  a  ftither 
over  his  family  and  children.'  The  magnificence  of  his 
oonrt  was  unequalled  even  in  the  tales  of.orientd  pomp. 
The  famous  peacock  throne,  the  jewels  composing  which 
were  valued  at  6,500,000/.,  was  constructed,  by  his  orders ; 
but  the  most  durable  monuments  of  his  greatness  are  the 
numerous  and  splendid  public  buildings  wnich  he  erected. 
The  city  of  New  Delhi,  or  Shahjehanabad,  with  its  fortified 
imperial  palace  and  noble  mosque,  was  built  under  his  direc- 
tion ;  but  the  superb  mausoleum  of  the  Taj-Mahal  near 
Agra,  which  he  built  for  the  sepulchre  of  his  ftivourito  queen, 
and  in  which  he  himself  lies  interred,  is  unsurpassed  per- 
haps by  any  edifice  either  in  Europe  or  Asia  for  chaste 
elc^nce  of  design  and  beauty  of  execution.  Notwith- 
standing this  vast  expenditure,  his  finances  were  so  well  re- 
fulated,  that  after  defraying  the  cost  of  his  military  expe- 
ilions,  and  maintaining  an  army  of  200,000  men,  he  left 
the  treasure  of  24,000,000/.  (Khafl-Khan),  the  savings  of  an 
annual  revenue  of  from  25,000,000/.  to  30,000,000/.  But 
•11  this  prosperity  greatly  declined  under  Aurungzebe,  whose 
bigotry  led  him  to  renew  the  oppression  of  the  Hindus,  antf 
whose  resources  were  exhausted  by  the  civil  wars  to  whifh 
this  gave  rise,  and  by  his  insatiable  thirst  for  conquest. 

SHAHJEHANPOOR,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  in  Rohil- 
eund,  in  27"  54'  N.  lat.  and  79*  5U'  E.  lone.,  about  100  miles 
north-north-west  from  Lucknow,  direct  distance.  It  is  in 
the  British  Territory,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  British  judj^. 
It  is  seated  on  the  Gurruck,  a  quiet  winding  stream.  The 
town  is  large,  and  contains  about  50,000  inhabitants.  There 
u  •  castle,  and  some  stately  old  mosques,  most  of  which  are 


ruinous;   but  the  houses  are  in  t^ooA  condition,  and  fhe 
bazaars  have  an  appearance  of  activity  and  opulence. 

There  is  another  town  called  Shabjbhakfoob  inMalwa, 
in  23°  26'  N.  lat.  and  76"  18'  E.  long.  The  name  of  both 
the  towns  is  derived  from  the  emperor  Shahjehan,  by  whom 
they  were  founded. 

SHAH  ROKH  BEHADIR,  called  also  Shahrokh 
Mirza  (BehatUr  signifying  '  a  champion,'  and  Mirxa  '  a 
prince'),  was  the  fourth  son  of  Tamerlane.  The  news  ol 
his  bir^  was  brought  to  his  father,  it  is  said,  while  he  was 
playing  at  chess,  and  when  he  had  just  given  check  to  the 
king  (Shah)  with  his  castle  (Rokh) :  firom  these  two  words 
the  name  of  the  son  was  formed.  He  succeeded  his  father 
Jl.h.  807  (A.Dw  1405),  and  was  engaged  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  wars  with  (Jara  Yousuf,  aTurcoman  prince 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Black  Sheep,  and  with  the  sons  of  this  * 
potentate.  He  defeated  the  father  in  three  different  battles, 
and  was  equally  successful  against  his  two  sons  Jehanshnh 
and  Iskender.  He  however  restored  the  province  of  Aser-  ^ 
bijan  to  Jehanshah,  whom  he  made  his  tributarv,  and  left 
Iskender  to  wander  from  province  to  province.  In  A.H.  818 
(A.D.  14)6).  Shah  Rokh  restored  the  famous  forttess  of  the 
city  of  Herat,  which  his  father  had  laid  in  ruins,  employing 
upon  this  work  7000  men.  He  also  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
Herat  itself,  a*  well  as  those  of  Merou ;  the  latter  had  been 
in  ruins  since  the  irruption  of  Gengis  Khan. 

The  children  of  Shah  Rokh  were :  Ulug  Beg,  who  governed 
Mawarannabar,  or  the  country  beyond  the  Oxus;  Abul- 
fatha  Ibrahim,  who  governed  Persia  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  lather,  and  died  twelve  years  before  him,  leaving  behind 
him  many  public  works,  amongst  others  a  college ;  he 
had  deservedly  the  reputation  of  a  liberal  patron  of  litera- 
ture ;  Mirza  Baisankar,  or  Baisangor,  who  also  died  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  a  year  before  his  brother  just  mentioned, 
leaving  three  children,  who  reigned  separately  or  jointly, 
and  waged  the  most  bloody  wars  with  one  another;  Soynr- 
gatmisb,  who  commanded  under  his  father  in  India  and  the 
country  of  Gacneh,  and  died  a.b.  830  (a.d.  1437) ;  and  Mirza 
Mohammed  Jouki,  who  died  a.h.  848  (aj).  1445).  The 
Transoxan  provinces  given  to  Ulug  Beg  had  been  previously 
held  by  Mirza  Khalil  Sultan,  grandson  of  Tamerlane  and 
nephew  of  Shah  Rokh,  who  confirmed  him  in  this  govern- 
ment But  of  this  he  was  despoiled  by  a  rebel  courtier, 
who  kept  him  prisoner ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  rebel,  the 
provinces  of  Persian  Irak  and  Azerbijan  were  given  to  the 
restored  pince  in  lieu  of  his  original  territory.  Shah  Rokh 
himself  died  after  an  illustrious  reign  of  forty-three  years, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-one^  at  Ray  in  Persia.  (D'Herbelot, 
BibliotMqtu  Orientak.) 

SHAH-ZBMAUN  {King  cf  the  Age)  became  king  of 
Cabul  and  Afghanistan  on  the  death  of  his  father  Timour 
Shah,  AJ>.  1793  (a.h.  1208),  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his 
elder  brother  Humayoon :  another  brother,  Mahmood,  was 
also  defeated  in  battle  and  driven  into  Penis.  _  The  Doo- 
rauni  kingdom  had  fallen  into  great  disorder  during  the  in- 
dolent reign  of  Timour ;  but  instead  of  bending  lu>  efforte 
to  re-establish  subordination  in  his  dominions,  ne  became 
possessed  with  the  ambition  of  emulating  the  Indian  con- 
quests of  his  grandfather  Ahmed  Shah,  expelling  the  Mah- 
rattas  firom  Delhi,  and  restoring  the  ascendency  of  the 
Moslems.  With  these  views,  and  eneouraged  by  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Rohillas,  he  three  times  (in  1795-96-98)  invaded 
the  Punjab  and  occupied  Lahore ;  but  though  his  move- 
ments occasioned  considerable  alarm  to  tba  Mahrattas 
(who  remembered  their  former  defeats  by  the  Afghans),  and 
even  to  the  British  in  Bengal,  who  assembled  a  force  on 
their  frontier  to  check  his  progress  in  case  of  need,  he  was 
in  each  instance  recalled  by  the  attacks  of  the  Persians  and 
Uzbeks  on  the  north  and  west,  and  by  the  renewed  attempts 
of  his  brother  Mahmood  on  the  crown.  The  unpopularity 
of  the  visier  Wuffadar  Khan  detached  many  nobles  from 
the  king's  party ;  and  the  desertion  of  Fntteh  Khan,  the 
powerfm  chief  of  the  Barukzyes,  enabled  Mahmood,  in 
1800,  to  possess  himself  of  Candahar.  A  force  sent  against 
him  was  dispersed;  and  Shah-Zemaun,  flying  towards 
Cabul,  was  treacherously  seised  and  given  up  to  bis  brother, 
bywhom  he  was  blinded  and  imprisoned.  Mahmood  now 
became  king,  but  was  dethroned  in  bis  turn,  after  two  years, 
by  Shah-Shoojah-al-Mulk  (the  lately  restored  prince),  who 
was  full  brother  to  Shah-Zemaun.  The  latter  was  now 
released  and  treated  with  kindness ;  but  when  Sho^ah  was 
driven  &om  his  throne  in  1809,  the  blind  Shah-2emaun 
aacompanied  hit  flight,  and  died  in  txile.^  ^  V  LC 
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SHAKE,  in  Hnsic,  the  alternate  and  rapid  iteration  of 
two  sounds  which  are  not  less  than  a  semitone,  or  more 
than  a  whole  tone,  apart  This  grace— for  as  such  it  is 
considered — is  generally  introduced  at  a  pause,  and  should 
commence  rather  slowly,  and  increase  in  rapidity  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, always  concluding  with  a  turn.    Ex. ; 


The  lign  of  the  Shake  is  a  <  and  an  r  conjoined,  the  two 
first  letters  of  the  Italian  trillo,  or  the  French  trille,  both 
signifying  the  same  as  the  English  term. 

SIIAKERS,  a  religious  sect  which  arose  in  the  English 
county  of  Lancashire  about  the  year  1747.  As  the  indi- 
viduals of  whom  it  at  first  consisted  had  previously  been 
Quakers,  they  were  sometimes  called  Shaking  Quakers, 
but  more  commonly  Shakers,  from  the  violent  shaking  of 
their  bodies  in  their  religious  exercises.  In  1758  they  were 
joined  by  Ann  Lee,  a  native  of  Manchester,  whose  reputation 
gradually  increased,  together  with  the  numbers  of  the  sect, 
till,  in  1770,  she  laid  claim  to  divine  inspiration,  and  called 
herself  Ann  the  Word.  In  1774,  in  consequence  of  the 
persecution  to  which  they  were  subjected,  she  and  some  of  her 
followers  set  sail  from  Liverpool  for  New  York,  where  they 
arrived  in  safety.  Ann  Lee  fixed  her  residence  at  'Water- 
vliet,  on  the  Hudson,  not  for  from  Albany.  Her  labours 
were  very  successful  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  sect. 
She  died  at  Watervliet  in  1784.  In  1832  there  were  6000 
Shakers  in  the  United  States,  comprised  in  fifteen  '  families,' 
as  their  communities  are  called.  The  property  of  each 
'family'  is  held  in  common;  and  as  the  members,  who  are 
both  males  and  females,  are  all  single  persons,  celibacy 
being  strictly  enjoined,  the  numbers  can  only  be  kept  up  by 
converts.  They  are  generally  distinguished  for  good  con- 
duct in  the  common  business  of  life.  They  agree  with  the 
Quakers  in  their  abhorrence  of  war,  their  objection  to  take 
oaths,  and  in  the  belief  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit:  but  of  their  peculiar  religious  doctrines  it  is  im- 
possibly to  give  any  intelligible  account.  Instead  of  the 
original  violent  shaking,  they  now  move  round  iheir  hall  of 
worship  in  a  regular  and  uniform  dance  to  the  singing  of  a 
hymn,  flapping  th»r  bands  in  unison. 

SHAKSPBRE,  WILLIAM.*  One  of  the  editors  of 
Sbakspere,  Steevens,— Mys, '  All  that  is  known  with  any 
de|;ree  of  certainty  concerning  Sbakspeare  is — that  he  was 
born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon — married  and  had  children 
there->went  to  London,  where  he  commenced  actor,  and 
wrote  poems  and  plays— returned  to  Stratford,  made  his  will, 
died,  and  was  buried.'  This  is  not  'all  that  is  known  with 
any  degree  of  certainty.'  There  is  indeed  a  lamentable 
deficiency  in  the  materials  for  Shakspere's  life,  such  as  per- 
haps exists  in  no  similar  instance  of  a  man  so  eminent 
amongst  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Hallam  has  justly  ob- 
served, '  All  that  insatiable  curiosity  and  unwearied  diligence 
have  detected  about  Sbakspeare  serves  ralher  to  disappoint 
and  perplex  us  than  to  furnish  the  slightest  illustration  of 
his  character.  It  is  not  the  register  of  his  baptism,  or  the 
draft  of  his  will,  or  the  orthography  of  his  name,  that  we 
seek.  No  letter  of  his  writing,  no  record  of  his  conversa- 
tion, no  character  of  him  drawn  with  any  fulness  by  a  con- 
temporary, can  be  produced.'  But  if  we  have  nothing  but 
registers,  and  title-deeds,  and  pedigrees,  and  wills,  we  must 
be  content  with  these  '  spoils  of  time,'  in  the  absence  of 
matters  which  bring  us  nearer  to  the  individual.    We  have 

■  In  tbe  article  EirnnH  Dmmi  thii  name  hai  been  written  as  eommonlj 
printed— SHrtibpear*.  This  onho^phy  wai  adopted  by  tlie  commenuiton  in 
the  belief  that  (he  poet  had  lo  written  his  name.  Tliis  was  no  error,  and  ac- 
Itnowiedsed  as  such  by  Btalune  ('  laquitv.'  ice,  p.  121).  Hir  Frederic 
Maddra  bu  sboirn.  In  a  letter  publiatied  in  tna '  AreluBologia.'  toL  xxtU.,  that 


in  tbe  ackaowledged 

bisnanseS 

e  after  the 


enoiae  riKnaturea  in  ezistcnee, '  the  poot  alway«  wrote 

,  that  those  who  have  laserted  an 

>  not  write  tbe  name  (as  tsr  as 


taowledged  fettolae  elxnaturea  in  ezutci 
SH*K»PERB,  and,  consequentlv,  that 
«  t.  oi  an  a  in  the  second  syllable,  do  i 


we  are  abU  to  Jndse)  In  the  same  manner  ae  tbe  poet  hiaeeU  uniformly  would 
aolhorise  n*  to  du.'  In  the  Stratford  Ragister,  both  at  his  baptism  and  burial, 
says  ^ir  t.  Madden,  tbe  name  is  spelt  Slkikmra.  We  may  add  that,  in  the 
sanu  ref  isten,  the  entries  of  the  baptism  of  his  three  children,  and  of  the 
hartal  of  liia  son  (which  entries  were  mo<t  probably  made  under  his  own  in- 
ipedjoo ).  are  stiett  Skak^tr*  The  printers  howerer,  duriug  his  lifo,  and  in 
the  folia  of  Mi,  spell  hb  name  Shak«spe«ra. 
P.  C  No.  13S7 


how«ver  the  poMibility  left  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the 
obscurity,  by  grouping  these  records,  amidst  the  mass  of 
circumstanoes  of  which  they  form  so  small  a  part.  We 
have  the  '  tombstone  information,'  as  such  facts  have  been 
called;  but  we  have  something  more.  The  life  of  Shak- 
spere  has  to  us  a  value  above  that  of  all  other  values  io 
connexion  with  his  writings.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  may  be  as  to  the  dates  of  particular  works,  there  is, 
upon  the  whole,  sufficient  evidence  to  enable  us  to '  clai* 
those  works  in  cycles.  This  species  of  inquiry  forms  no  un- 
important part  of  the  biography  of  Shakspere ;  and  new 
views  may,  without  impropriety,  be  based  upon  the  new  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  poet's  literary  history  which 
have  been  opened  to  us  by  dligent  inquirers  during  the  last 
few  years. 

In  the  register  of  baptisms  of  the  parish  church  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon we  find,  under  the  date  of  April  26,  1564, 
the  entry  of  the  baptism  of  William,  the  son  of  John  Shak- 
spere. The  entry  is  in  Latin — '  Gulielmus  filius  Johannes 
Shakspere.'  The  date  of  William  Shakspere's  birth  ha* 
always  been  taken  as  three  days  before  his  baptism;  but 
there  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  this  fact.  Who  was  John 
Shakspere,  the  father  of  William?  Tbe  same  register  of 
baptisms  shows,  it  is  reasonably  conjectured,  that  he  had 
two  daughters  baptised  in  previous  years — J  one,  September 
ISth,  1558;  Margaret,  December  2nd,  1562.  Another 
brief  entry  in  another  book  closes  the  record  of  Margaret 
Shakspere;  she  was  buried  on  the  30th  of  April,  1563. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  elder  daughter,  Jone,  died 
also  in  infancy ;  for  another  daughter  of  John  Sbakspere, 
also  called  Jone,  was  baptised  in  1569.  William  was  in  all 
probability  the  first  of  the  family  who  lived  beyond  the 
period  of  childhood.  From  these  records,  then,  we  collect, 
that  John  Shakspere  was  married  and  living  in  tbe  parish 
of  Stratford  in  1 558.  He  was  no  doubt  settled  there  earlier  • 
for  in  the  archives  of  the  town,  by  which  his  course  may  be 
traced  for  some  years,  we  find  that  he  was,  in  1556  one  of 
the  jury  of  the  court-leet;  in  1567,  one  of  the  ale-tosten; 
at  Michaelmas  of  that  year,  or  very  soon  afterwards,  he  was 
elected  a  burgess  or  junior  member  of  tbe  corporation:  in 
1558  and  1559  he  served  the  office  of  constable,  which  duty 
appears  then  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  corporate  body ;  lastly,  in  1561,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  chamberlains.  Here  then,  previous  to  the  birth  of 
William  Shakspere,  we  fiud  his  father  passing  through  the 
regular  gradations  of  those  municipal  offices  which  were 
filled  by  we  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  a  country  town. 
What  the  occupation  of  John  Shakspere  was  cannot  be  very 
readily  determined.  Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  who  lived  till 
nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whose  manu- 
scripts are  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  says, 
'Mr.  William  Shakospear  was  born  at  Siratford-upon-Avon, 
in  tbe  oounty  of  Warwick ;  hi*  father  toot  a  butcher,  and  I 
have  been  told  heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbours,  that 
when  he  was  a  boy,  he  exercised  his  father's  tradp;  but 
when  he  killed  a  calf,  he  would  do  it  in  a  high  style,  and 
make  a  speech.'  There  has  been  recently  published  a  letter, 
which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Lord 
de  Clifford,  written  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court, 
and  giving  an  account  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Warwickshire  in 
1693.  After  copying  the  inscription  on  the  poet's  monu- 
ment, lie  says,  '  The  clerk  that  showed  me  this  church  was 
above  eighty  years  M.  He  says  that  this  Shakespeare  waa 
formerly  in  this  town  botmd  apprentice  io  a  butcher,  but 
that  he  ran  from  his  master  to  London,  and  there  was  re- 
ceived, into  the  playhouse  as  a  servitour,  and  by  this  means 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  what  he  afterwards  proved.  He 
was  the  best  of  his  family ;  but  the  male  line  is  extinguished.' 
Aubrey's  anecdotes  of  Shakspere  are  supposed  to  have  been 
collected  about  1680.  The  letter-writer  from  Warwickshire 
was  gratifying  his  honourable  curiosity  about  him  whom  he 
styles' our  English  tragedian'  in  1693.  The  parish  clerk 
'  above  eighty  years  old '  was  probably  the  informant  of  both 
parties.  He  would  have  been  about  three  years  old  when 
Shakspere  died,  and  tbe  period  of  Shakspere's  apprenticeship 
which  he  records  would  have  been  some  forty  years  earlier. 
"The  accounts,  it  will  be  seen,  materially  differ.  Aubrey 
saya,  *  His  fkther  was  a  butcher;'  the  parish  clerk, '  He 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  butcher.'  To  tbe  edition  of 
Shakspere's  works  published  by  Rowe  in  1709,  was  prefixed 
a '  Life.'  Rowe  acknowledges  '  a  particular  obligation  '  to 
Betterton,  the  celebrated  actor,  '  for  the  most  considerable 
part  of  the  passages  relating  to  this  life,  which  I  hare  uere 
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trausmitted  to  the  public;    his  vemnitioa  far  themenory 
of  Shakspeare  having  engaged  him  to  make  a  journoy  into 
Warwickshire  on  purpoia  to  gather  up  what  remaioa  be 
oould  of  a  name  for  nhicb  he  had  to  great  a  veneration,' 
Betterton,  then,  thus  ipeakiag  through  Rove,  »ays,  *  He 
was  the  son  of  Mr.  John  Shakspeaie,  and  was  horn  at  Strat- 
ford-upou-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  in  April.   1S64,      His 
family,  as  appears  by  the  register  and  public  writings  re- 
lating to  that  town,  were  of  good  figure  and  fashion  there, 
and  are  mentioned  as  gentlemen.     His  father,  who  wa»  a 
eonsiderable  dtaler  in  wool,'  &o.    But  Malone,  in  hia  post- 
humoua  'Life'   of   the  poet,  has  published  a   document 
which  is  held  to  be  decisive  as  to  this  question.    It  ia  a 
raoord  of  proceedings  in  the  Bailiff's  Court  ia  )  Hi,  in  which 
some  process  is  shown  to  have  been  taken  against  John 
Shakyspere,  of  Stratford,  glover^    Malone  baa  argued  that 
this  wa«  a  considerable  branch  of  trade,  and  no  doubt  it  was. 
But  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that  John  Shakyspere  the 
glover  was  the  same  person  as  the  poet's  father.    There 
was  another  John  Shakspere  living  in  Stratford,  who  has 
been  repeatedly  mistaken  for  the  more  interesting  butcher, 
woolman,  or  glover ;  and  the  mistake,  we  believe,  has  gone 
somewhat  farther  than  has  been  acknowledged.    Ho  was 
a  younger  man  than  the  father  of  our  poet,  for  be  matrJed 
in  )S84.    He  was  a  shoemaker,  as  is  proved  by  repeated 
entries  in  the  books  of  the  corporation.     Might  not  his 
&ther  have  been  the  glover  in  ISSS?    Shakspere  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  common  names  in  the  town  of 
Stratford ;  and  we  have  also,  as  well  as  John  the  shoemaker, 
Thomus,  a  butcher.   About  the  same  period  William  Shak- 
spere's  father  is  called  a  yeoman  in  one  of  the  deeds  relating 
to  his  property.    We  believe,  as  we  shall  presently  show, 
that  he  was  originally  of  the  rank  which  ia  denominated 
gentleman  at  the  present  day ;  he  was  suhaeaueDtly  legally 
recognised  as  a  gentleman,  in  the  sense  in  whieb  (he  word 
was  used  in  former  days.    It  was  not  incompatible  with  this 
opinion  that  he  should  be  either  a  butcher  or  a  dealer  in 
wool.    Whether  he  posaeased  any  patrimonial  property  or 
not,  he  undoubtedly,  by  marriage,  became  the  proprietor  of 
au  estate.    He  married,  as  we  shall  see,  an  heiress — a  lady 
of  antient  family.    It  was  after  this  marriage  that  he  was 
designated  by  some  a  butcher,  by  others  a  dealer  in  wool. 
There  is  a  mode  of  reconciling  these  contradictory  state- 
ments which  has  been  overlooked  by  those  who  have  been 
anxious  to  prove  that  Sliakspeie  was  not  the  son  of  a  butcher. 
In  Harrison's  '  Description  of  England,'  we  have  an  exact 
notice  of  the  state  of  soeiety  at  the  precise  lime  when  John 
Shakspere,  the  possessor  of  landed  property,  was  either  a 
butcher  or  a  woolman,  or  both.   We  have  here  a  complaint 
of  the  exactiona  of  landlords  t»wards  their  tenants,  par- 
ticularly in  the  matter  of  demanding  a  premium  on  leases  ; 
and  it  thus  proceeds : — '  But  most  sorrowfUl  of  all  to  under- 
stand that  men  of  great  port  and  countenance  are  so  for 
Vom  suffering  their  farmers  to  have  any  gain  at  all,  that 
4«y  themtelvae  become  gfoziert,  bvtchkrs,  tannere,  iHasv- 
jiASTBRa,  tooodmen,  and  dmique  quid  non,  thereby  to  enrich 
themselves,  and  bring  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  into 
their  own  hands,  leaving  the  oommonalty  weak,  or  a.s  an 
idol  with  broken  or  feeble  arms,  which  may  in  a  time  of 
peace  have  a  plausible  show,  but,  when  neeeaaity  ahal)  en- 
force, have  an  heavy  and  bitter  sequel.'    Tbe  term  '  gentle- 
man-fikrmer '  was  not  invented  in  Harrison's  time,  or  we 
should,  we  believe,  have  a  pretty  correct  deseription  of  tbe 
oecupation  of  John  Shakspere. 

But  we  have  now  to  inquire  who  wa»  the  Mother  of 
William  Shakspere  ?  His  father  died  ia  1601.  Onthe9th 
of  September,  1608,  we  have  an  entry  in  the  Stratford  r»- 
gister  of  burial,  'Mary  Shakspere,  widow.'  It  ia  staled  in 
a  bill  in  chancery,  of  the  date  of  November  94th,  1S97,  tbit 
John  Shakspere  and  Mary  bis  wife  were  *  lawAiUy  seised 
in  their  demesne  an  of  fee  as  in  the  right  of  the  said  Mary 
of  and  in  one  raessuam  and  one  yard  land,  with  tbe  appur- 
Mianoes,  lying  and  being  in  Wyhiecote.'  In  tl»e  wiH  of 
Robert  Arden.  dated  November  94th,  1558,  we  ftnd,  <I  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  youngest  daughter  Mary  alt  my  land  iit 
Willraecote,  called  Asbyes,  and  the  erop  upon  the  ground,' 
&e.  We  shall  presently  have  oocaaioD  more  paitienfatrly  to 
refer  to  a  grant  of  arms  made  to  Jeha  Shaksper»  in  l$fi9. 
and  oonfrmed  in  1 599.  Iq  the  latter  dooument  it  i*  recited 
^at  he  '  haa  married  the  daughter  and  one  of  tbe  heirs  of 
Robert  Arden,  of  Wallingoote.*  The  grandfether  of  Mary 
Ardan  was  groom  oi  ibe  chamber  to  Henry  VII.,  and  he 
waa  thB  nephew  of  Sir  John  Asden,  *qui>»  of  the  body  t» 


the  same  kinff.  Sir  John  Arden  was  a  son  of  Walter  Arden, 
and  of  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden  of  Bucking- 
hamshire. There  weie  thus  the  ties  of  a  common  blood 
between  William  Shakspere  and  otte  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  next  generation — John  Hampden,  who 
was  a  student  in  tbe  Inner  Temple  when  the  poet  died. 
Mary  Arden's  property  has  been  computed  to  be  worth  some 
hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  the  money  of  her  tine.  It  is 
probable  that  Mary  Arden  became  the  wife  of  John  Shak- 
spere goon  after  her  father's  death,  wbleh  was  in  1556. 

Of  these  parents,  then,  was  William  Shakspere  born,  in 
1564,  in  the  town  ef  Stratford.     In  that  town  there  is  • 
street  retaining  its  antient  name,  Hcniey-street,  being  the 
road' to  Henley-in- Arden,  where,  in  1574,  stood  two  houses 
with  a  garden  and  orchard  annexed  to  each;   and  these 
houses  were  then  purchased  by  John  Shakspere.    It  is  said 
that  William  Shakspere  waa  born  in  one  of  these  houses. 
His  (hther  may  have  inhabited  tbe  house  before  tbe  pur- 
chase ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  did,  for  at  n 
court-leet  in  1556  there  is  au  entry  of  an  assignment  to  him 
of  the  lease  of  a  house  in  Henley-street,  and  of  toother  in 
Greenhill-street.     There  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  poet 
was  not  born  in  the  house  in  Henley-street;  and  there  that 
house  still  stands,  altered  according  to  modern  fkshion.  its 
gable  roofb  destroyed, — divided  and  subdivided  into  smaller 
tenements,— part  converted  into  a  little  inn,  part  the  reai- 
deuce  of  a  female  who  shows  the  room  where  it  is  alleged 
that  Shakspere  first  saw  the  light,  and   the  low-roofed 
kitchen  where  his  mother  taught  him  to  read.    The  walla  of 
that  bedroom  are  covered  literally  with  thouaanda  of  names, 
inscribed  in  homage  by  pilgrims  from  every  region  wber* 
the  glory  of  Shakspere  is  known.    At  the  time  when  Shak- 
spere's  father  bought  this  house,  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  mansion 
as  compared  with  the  majority  of  houses  in  Stratford.  There 
is  an  order  A-ora  the  Privy  Council  to  the  bailiff  of  Stratford, 
after  a  great  fire  which  happened  there  in  1814,  pointing 
out  that  flres  had  been  very  fVequently  oocaaioned  there '  by 
means  of  thatched  cottages,  stacks  of  straw,  furzes,  and 
such-like  combustible  stuff,  which  are  suffered  to  he  erected 
and  made  confUsedly  in  most  of  the  principal  parte  of  the 
towtt  without  restraint.'      Stratlbrd,  like  nearly  every  other 
town  of  England  in   that  day,   okaely  built,  imperfectly 
drained,  waK  subject  to  periodieal  visitationa  of  the  plague. 
FVom  the  average  annual  number  of  births  and  burials  we 
may  infer  that  the  usual  number  of  the  inhabitants  was 
about   1200.    When   William  Shakspere  was  about  two 
months  old,  the  plague  broke  out  in  this  town,  and,  in  the 
short  apace  of  sit  months,  238  persona,  a  fifth  of  the  popu- 
lation, fell  victims.  The  average  annual  mortality  was  about 
forty.    No  one  of  the  ftimily  of  Shakspere  appears  to  have 
died  during  this  visitation.      In  1566  another  son,  Gilbert, 
was  born.    The  head  of  this  growing  family  was  actively 
engaged,  no  doubt,  in  private  and  public  duties.    In  1568 
John  Shakspere  became  the  bailiff,  or  chief  magistrate,  of 
Stratlbrd.    This  office,  during  the  period  in  which  he  hald 
it,  would  confer  rank  upon  him,  in  an  age  when  the  titlea 
and  degrees  of  men  were  attended  to  with  great  exactneaa. 
Malone  says  that,  f^om  the  year  1 569,  the  entries,  either  in 
the  corporation-books  or  the  parochial  registers,  referring  to 
the  father  of  the  poet,  bear  the  addition  ot  mailer,  and  that 
this  honourable  distinction  was  in  consequence  of  his  having 
served  the  office  of  bailiff.     We  doubt  this  inference  ex- 
ceedingly.   John  Shakspere  would  not  have  acquired  a  per- 
manent rank  by  having  filled  an  annual  office.    But  be  did 
acquire  that  permanent  rank  in  the  year  1569,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  legally  acquired.     A  grant  qf  ami 
was  then  made  to  him  by  Robert  (^ke,  Clarenoieux.     The 

frant  itself  is  lost,  but  it  was  confirmed  bv  Dethick,  Qarter 
[ing  at  Arms,  and  Camden,  in  1 599.  Iluit  eoBfirmatioB 
contains  the  following  preamble :  '  Being  solicited,  and  by 
credible  report  informeiC  that  John  Shakspere,  now  of  Soal- 
fbrd-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent,  whose 
parent  and  great-grandfiither,  late  aotecessor,  for  his  faithful 
and  approved  service  te  the  late  most  prudent  priooe.  Kiss 
Henry  Vu.,  of  famous  memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarded 
with  lands  and  tenements,  given  to  him  in  those  parte  o. 
Warwickshire  where  they  have  continued  by  some  dascenis 
iu  good  reputation  and  credit  j  and  tbr  that  the  said  John 
Shakspere  having  married  the  daughter  and  one  of  the  hein 
of  Robert  Arden  of  Wellinscote,  in  the  said  county,  uid 
also  produced  this  hia  antient  ooat-of-arms,  heretoflure  as- 
siguetl  to  him  whilst  he  was  her  majesty's  officer  and  bailiff 
of  that  town :  in  consideratioa  of  the  premiaes,'  &c.    Mo- 
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Mng,  we  rikould  initgiiM,  muM  b*  detrtr  than  thii.  John 
ShakiMfs  predoees  bis  antient  eoat-«f>Brmt,  Rtrignad  to 
bim  whilst  n  was  bailiff  of  Stratfoid ;  and  be  reoites  also 
that  he  married  one  of  the  heirs  ef  Arden  of  Welling:eote. 
Qarter  and  dareneisux,  in  oonsequenee,  allow  hitti  to  im- 
■aate  the  arms  of  Shakspere  with  the  antient  arms  of  Arden 
ef  Wellingoote.  The  Shakspere  arms  were  aotualljr  derived 
from  the  family  name,  and  the  united  arms  were  used  in 
the  seal  of  William  Shakspere's  daaghter.  Yet  Malone 
has  a  moat  elaborate  argument  to  ptoTe  that  the  grant  of 
anas  was  made  entirely  with  roferenee  to  the  ciroumstance 
that  John  Shakspere  had  married  one  of  the  daughters  and 
heirs  of  Arden  of  Wallingcote.  Sueh  questions  may  appear 
frivoloui  and  unworthy  to  be  diseussed  in  the  notice  of  a 
man  so  elevated  above  the  accidents  of  birth  and  station. 
Yet  the  subject  is  important  in  connexion  wHh  the  eduea' 
tion  of  Bhakspere.  A  great  deal  of  what  wouM  appear 
little  less  than  miraculous  in  his  writings,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  almost  boundless  amount  or  knowledge 
which  they  contain  on  every  subject,  will  raise  in  us  not  a 
vulgar  woader,  but  a  rational  admiration,  when  we  look  at 
him  as  a  well-nurtured  child,  brought  up  by  parents  living 
in  comfort  if  not  in  affluence,  and  trained  in  those  feelings 
of  honour  which  were  more  especially  held  the  possession  of 
those  of  gentle  blood.  His  father  and  mother  were,  we  have 
no  doubt,  educated  persons ;  not  indeed  familiar  with  many 
books,  but  knowing  s6me  thoroughly ;  cherishing  a  kindly 
love  of  nature  and  of  rural  enjoyments  amidst  the  beautifhi 
Snglish  scenery  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  admirers 
and  cultivators  of  music,  as  all  persens  above  the  lowest 
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rank  were  in  those  days ;  frnnl  and  orderly  in  all  tliaii 
household  arrangements;  of  habitual  benevolenee  and  piety 

Malone  assures  us  that  Shakspere's  fkther  could  not  mitt. 
We  have  taken  tome  pains  to  examine  the  evidence  which 
was  produced  fbr  this  assertion.  Putting  the  higher  consi- 
derations of  the  poet's  education  out  of  the  question,  we 
thought  it  searoelv  consistent  with  his  habitual  reverence 
fbr  those  things  which  we  are  called  upon  to  honour,  that 
he  should  make  bis  own  ftitber  the  subject  of  his  satire,  and 
that  during  his  fkther's  lifetime,  in  the  praise  which  Jack 
CSade  bestows  upon  those  who  'do  not  use  to  write  their 
names,  but  have  a  nark  of  their  own,  like  honest  plain- 
dealing  men.'  Malone  tells  us  that  John  Shakspere  Lad  a 
mark  of  his  own,  and  it '  nearly  resembles  a  capital  A,  and 
was  perhaps  chosen  in  honour  of  the  lady  whom  he  had 
married.'  He  further  says,  'Out  of  nineteen  persons  who 
signed  a  paper  relative  to  one  of  their  body  who  had  been 
elected  bailiff,  ten  of  whom  were  aldermen,  and  the  rest  bur- 
gesses, seven  only  ooi<ld  write  their  names;  and  among  the 
twelve  marksmen  b  found  John  Shakspere.'  The  paper  to 
which  he  refers  is  an  order  of  a  common-hall,  dated  Sep- 
temlier  27, 1S64. 

Malone  talks  as  if  John  Shakspere's  use  of  a  mark  waa 
a  common  thing.  There  is  not  another  example  in  the'cor 
poration-books  in  which  the  name  of  John  Shakspere  is 
attached  to  any  order  of  a  common-hall.  Such  orders  wert 
very  rarely  signed  by  members  of  the  corporation  who  were 
present,  but  the  entry  to  which  the  name  of  John  Shakspere 
IS  affixed  was  a  very  special  one.  In  this  special  order,  ttien, 
of  whieb  A  (ke-eimile  is  before  us,  there  are  ttoo  marka  m«d« 
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near  the  name  of  John  Shaektper,  but  not  affixad  to  it. 
which  nearly  resemble  a  capital  A.  The  ilrst  of  these 
(wbicb  n  in  the  first  column  of  names,  Shackspor's  being  in 
the  second)  follows  the  entry  of  the  sign-manual  of '  George 
Whetely,  high-bailiff;'  and  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  we 
find  m  the  corporation  books  George  Whetely  still  using  pre- 
cisely the  same  sign-manual.  But  there  is  another  mark 
aiso  ntfar  the  name  of  John  Shacksper.  It  is  not  much  like 
an  A,  but  is  the  exact  representation  of  an  op«n  pair  of  com- 
passes, such  as  carpenters  and  bookbinders  use,  having  a 
quadrant  upon  which  the  leg  moves.  The  mason  or  car- 
penter, no  doubt,  used  this  sign ;  as  another  of  the  oorpora- 
twn  drew  a  very  good  gridiron.  The  compasses  are  inwie- 
itately  opponte  tlie  name  of  Thomas  I^xun,  above  whose 
marh  stands  the  name  of  John  Sbaksper  separated  by  a 
spaoolarge  enough  for  the  insertion  of  a  third  name.  There 
are  twelve  marksmen,  five  of  whom  bear  the  name  of  John. 


^^'^J^Oy^^^^'j^ 


All  these  Johns  are  written  without  doubt  by  the  same 
pen— -JAon;  but  the  Jhon  of  our  poet's  father  has  a  marked 
difference :  in  the  five  the  A  is  most  distinctly  separated 
from  the  following  letter ;  in  his  it  is  as  distinctly  connected 
with  it.  There  are  two  marksmen  whose  names  begin  with 
a  capital  8.  The  *  beginning  the  name  of  Shacksper  is  en- 
tirely different — it  oannot  be  eaUed  a  capital,  being  the  plain 
long  «,  the  same  that  is  fbund  in  the  second  syllable  tpgr. 
These  facts  are  to  be  weighed  against  Malone's  assertion. 

William  Shakspere  then,  we  think,  had  amother  who  could 
read  and  a  father  who  could  write.  They  probably  could 
do  aomething  more  in  the  way  of  advancing  the  intelligence 
of  their  son.  But,  at  any  rate,  when  he  became  old  enough, 
they  would  send  their  boy  to  the  endowed  grammar-school 
of  the  town  in  which  they  lived.  He  probably  went  there 
about  1S71,  when  hia  fcther  had  become  chief  alderman  of 
the  town. 
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The  free-school  of  Stratford  was  founded  iu  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  received  a  charter  from  Edward  VI.  It 
was  open  to  all  boys,  natives  of  the  borough ;  and,  like  all 
the  grammar-schools  of  that  age,  was  under  the  direction 
of  men  who,  as  graduates  of  the  universities,  were  qualifled 
to  diffuse  that  sound  scholarship  which  was  once  the  boast 
of  England.  We  have  no  record  of  Shakspere  having  been 
at  this  school ;  but  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  he 
was  educated  there.  His  father  could  not  have  procured  for 
him  a  better  education  anywhere.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to 
those  who  have  studied  his  works  (without  being  influensed 
by  prejudices,  which  have  been  most  carefully  cherished, 
implying  that  he  had  received  a  very  narrow  education)  that 
they  abound  with  evidences  that  he  must  have  been  solidly 
grounded  in  the  learning,  properly  so  called,  which  was 
taught  in  grammar-schools.  As  he  did  not  adopt  any  one  of 
the  learned  professions,  he  probably,  like  many  others  who 
have  been  forced  into  busy  life,  cultivated  his  early  scholar- 
ship only  so  far  as  he  found  it  practically  useful,  and  had 
little  leisure  for  unnecessary  display.  His  mind  was  too 
large  to  make  a  display  of  anything.  But  what  professed 
scholar  has  ever  engrafted  Latin  words  upon  our  vernacular 
English  with  more  facility  and  correctness?  And  what 
scholar  has  ever  shown  a  better  comprehension  of  the  spirit 
of  antiquity  than  Shakspere  in  his  Roman  plays?  The 
masters  of  the  Stratford  school,  from  1572  to  15S7,  were 
Thomas  Hunt  and  Thomas  Jenkins.  They  are  unknown 
to  fame.  They  were,  no  doubt,  humble  .and  pious  men, 
satisfied  with  the  duties  of  life  that  were  assigned  to  them. 
Hunt  was  the  curate  of  a  neighbouring  village,  Luddington. 
It  is  most  probable  that  Ihey  did  their  duty  to  Shakspere. 
At  any  rate  th^y  did  not  spoil  his  marvellous  intellect. 

There  are  local  assoriations  connected  with  Stratford 
which  could  not  be  without  their  influence  in  the  formation 
of  Shakspere's  mind.  Within  the  range  of  such  a  boy's 
'  curiosity  were  the  fine  old  historic  towns  of  Warwick  and 
Coventry,  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Kenilworih,  the  grand 
monastic  remains  of  Evesham.  His  own  Avon  abounded 
with  spots  of  singular  beauty,  quiet  hamlets,  solitary  woods. 
Nor  was  Stratford  shut  out  from  the  general  world,  as  many 
country  towns  are.  It  was  a  great  highway ;  and  dealers 
with  every  variety  of  merchandise  resorted  to  its  fairs.  The 
eyes  of  Shakspere  must  always  have  been  open  for  observa- 
tion. When  he  was  eleven  years  old  Elizabeth  made  her 
celebrated  progress  to  Lord  Leicester's  castle  of  Kenilworih; 
and  there  he  might  even  have  been  a  witness  to  some  of  the 

*  princely  pleasures'  of  masques  and  mummeries  which  were 
the  imperfect  utterance  of  the  early  drama.  At  Coventry, 
too,  the  antieut  mysteries  and  pageants  were  still  exhibited 
in  the  streets,  the  last  sounds  of  those  popular  exhibitions 
which,  dramatic  in  their  form,  were  amongst  the  most  tasta- 
.ess  and  revolting  appeals  to  the  senses.  More  than  all, 
the  players  sometimes  even  came  to  Stratford.  What  they 
played,  and  with  what  degree  of  excellence,  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  mention. 

A  belief  has  obtained  that  William  Shakspere's  family, 
about  his  fourteenth  year,  became  embarrassed  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  subsequently  fell  into  great  poverty.  The 
question  is  not  uninteresting,  looking  at  the  probable  influ- 
ence of  such  a  state  of  his  father's  circumstances  upon  the 
future  destiny  of  the  great  poet     A  passage  in  the  poet's 

*  Life '  by  Rowe  has  led  to  the  pains-takings  by  which  this 
theory  has  been  sought  to  be  established : — '  His  &tber, 
who  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool,  had  so  large  a 
family,  ten  children  in  all,  that,  though  he  was  his  eldest 
son,  be  could  give  him  no  belter  education  than  his  own 
employment.  He  had  bred  him,  it  is  true,  fur  some  time  at 
a  free-school,  where,  it  is  probable,  he  acquired  what  Latin 
he  was  master  of;  but  the  narrowness  of  bis  circumstances, 
and  the  want  of  bis  assistance  at  home,  forced  his  father  to 
withdraw  him  from  thence,  and  unhappily  prevented  his 
further  proficiency  in  that  language.  It  is  without  contro- 
versy that  in  his  works  we  scarce  find  any  traces  of  anything 
that  looks  like  an  imitation  of  the  antients.'  Rowe  then 
goes  on  to  assume  that  because  he  did  not  copy  from  the 
antients  he  had  never  read  them ;  he  has  given  us  no  facts 
to  prove  the  narrowness  of  his  father's  circumstances. 
Matone  howevof  says  there  is  '  abundant  proof  that  when 
our  author  was  about  fourteen  years  old  his  father  was  '  by 
no  means  in  affluent  or  even  easy  circumstances.'  This  may 
be.  He  sunplies  however  certain  extracts  f'om  the  Cor- 
poration and  parochial  books  to  show  that  John  Shakspere 
was  '  in  distteoted  circumstances.'    These  are^  we  think, 


all  capable  of  another  interpretation.  But  there  i»  one 
entry  which  would  be  decisive  if  it  could  be  proved  to  apply 
to  the  poet's  father.  In  1586  a  return  is  made  into  to* 
Bailiff's  Court,  upon  an  action  (or  debt,  upon  which  distrsint 
was  ordered  against  John  Shakspere ;  and  the  return  set* 
forth  that  he  has  notbiug  upon  which  distress  can  be  levied. 
This  would  indeed  imply  a  breaking  up  of  the  family,  a 
scattering  of  all  their  worldly  goods.  But  Malone,  who  has 
taken  very  laudable  pains  to  show  that  there  was  another 
John  Shakspere  in  Stratford,  a  shoemaker,  who  married  in 
1584,  and  actually  received  a  loan  out  qf  a  charity-fund 
about  that  time,  does  not  suggest  the  possibility  that  thi$ 
might  be  the  John  Shakspere  who  had  no  goods  to  be  taken 
in  execution.  The  return  in  the  Bailiff's  Court  does  not 
designate  the  debtor  by  the  alderman's  received  title  of 
matter,  or  magister.  The  rise  however  of  our  poet'g 
father  must  have  been  as  rapid  as  his  fall — if  be  bad  fallen ; 
for  there  is  a  memorandum  affixed  to  the  grant  of  arms  in 
1596—'  he  hath  lands  and  tenements,  uf  good  wealth  and 
substance,  50u/.'  Malone  assumes  that  this  is  a  fiction  of 
the  Heralds'  Office.  Why  cannot  we,  who  read  the  past 
thus  darkly — who  even  know  so  little  of  the  present — be 
content  with  what  is  obvious  in  private  or  public  history  ? 

Inquiries  such  as  these  woi4d  be  worse  than  useless,  un- 
less they  had  some  distinct  bearing  on  the  probable  career 
of  William  Shakspere.  Of  the  earlier  part  of  that  career 
nothing  can,  probably,  ever  be  known  with  certainty.  Hi* 
father  added  to  his  independent  means,  we  have  no  doubt, 
by  combining  several  occupations  in  the  principal  one  of 
looking  after  a  little  land ;  exactly  in  the  way  which  Harri- 
son has  described.  Shakspere's  youth  was,  in  till  probability, 
one  of  very  desultory  employment,  which  afforded  him 
leisure  to  make  those  extraordinary  acquisitions  of  general 
knowledge  which  could  scarcely  have  been  made,  or  rather, 
the  foundations  of  which  could  not  have  been  established, 
during  the  active  life  which  we  believe  he  led  from  about 
his  twentieth  year.  It  is  in  this  manner,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  we  must  reconcile  the  contradictory  traditions 
of  his  early  employment.  As  his  father,  carrying  on  vari- 
ous occupations  connected  with  his  little  properly,  might, 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  have  been  a  woolman  in  the  imper- 
fect recollection  of  some,  and  a  butcher  in  that  of  others,  so 
his  illustrious  son,  having  no  very  settled  employment,  may 
have  been  either  reputed  an  assistant  to  hisfether,  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  wild  scapegrace,  according  to  the 
imperfect  chroniclers  of  a  country-town,  who,  after  ha 
returned  amongst  them  a  rich  man,  would  rejoice  in  gossip- 
ing over  the  wondrous  doings  of  the  boy.  It  is  thus,  we 
believe,  that  old  Aubrey,  having  been  amongst  the  parish- 
clerks  and  barbers  of  Stratford  some  fifty  years  after  Shak- 
spere was  dead,  tells  us, '  from  Mr.  Beeston'— '  though,  as 
Ben  Jonson  says  of  him,  that  he  had  but  little  Latin  and 
less  Greek,  he  understood  Latin  pretty  well,  for  he  had 
been  in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country.' 
His  precocious  gravity  as  a  schoolmaster  must  have  been  aa 
wonderful  as  bis  poetical  power ;  for  Aubrey  also  tells  us, 
'  this  William,  being  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting, 
came  to  London,  I  guess  al<out  eighteen,  and  did  act  exceed- 
ingly well He  began  early  to  make  essays  at 

dramatic  poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very  low,  and  his 
plays  took  well.'  Here,  we  tliink,  is  a  statement  not  very-  far 
from  the  truth, — a  statemeut  derived  from  Aubrey's  Lon- 
don information.  The  storiesi  of  the  butcher  and  the  school- 
DMster  were  Stratford  trad  lions,  perhaps  also  with  some 
shaiiow  of  reality  about  them. 

The  earliest  connected  narrative  of  Shakspere's  life,  that 
of  Rowe,  thus  briefly  continues  the  history  of  the  boy : — 
'  Upon  his  leaving  school  he  seems  to  have  given  entirely 
into  that  way  of  living  which  liis  father  proposed  to  him ;  and 
in  order  to  settle  in  the  world  ^er  a  family  manner,  he 
thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young.  His 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  said  to  have  been 
a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.' 
The  information  which  Betterton  thus  collected  as  to  Shak- 
spere's early  marriage  was  perfectly  accurate.  He  did 
marry  *  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,'  and  he  was  no 
doubt  'a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strat- 
ford.' At  Shotteiy,  a  pretty  village  within  a  mile  of  the 
town,  there  is  yet  a  farmhouse,  now  divided  into  two  tene- 
ments, where  it  is  affirmed  that  Hathaway  dwelt.  By  a 
copy  of  Court  Roll,  of  the  date  of  1543,  it  appears  that 
John  Hathaway  then  held  a  copyhold  estate  at  Shottery 
The  identical  .farm-house  or  cottage,  with  its  little  garden 
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•nd  orehftrd,  remained  in  the  posaenion  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Hatbaways  till  1838:  it  was  then  sold.  William 
Shakspere  was  married  to  Anne  Hathaway  before  the  close 
of  the  year  1S82.  He  was  then  eighteen  years  and  a  half 
old.  This  was  indeed  an  early  marriage.  His  wife  was 
considerably  older  than  himself  Her  tombstone  states  that 
she  died  '  on  the  6th  day  of  August,  1623,  beine  of  the  age 
of  sixty-seven  years.'  In  1623  Shakspere  would  have  been 
fifty-nine  years  old.  The  marriage  bond  and  licence  were 
diseorered  amongst  the  papers  of  the  Consistorial  Court  at 
Worcester,  in  1836 :  and  were  published,  by  Mr.  Wheler  of 
Stratford,  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine.'  The  bondsmen 
are,  Fulk  Sandells,  of'Stratford,  farmer,  and  John  Richard- 
son, of  the  same  place,  former,  and  they  are  held  and  bound 
in  the  sum  of  40/.,  &c.  This  bond  is  dated  the  28th  of 
November,  in  the  25tb  year  of  Ehsabeth — that  is,  in  1582. 
The  bondsmen  subscribe  their  marks.  The  licence  is  affixed 
to  the  bond,  and  the  remarkable  part  of  this  document  is, 
that  they  were  to  be  married  '  with  once  asking  of  the 
bans ;'  they  were  not  to  be  married  '  without  the  consent'  of 
Anne's  friends.  There  is  no  record  where  they  were  mar- 
ried. In  1 683  an  entry  of  the  baptism  of  '  Susanna, 
daughter  to  William  Shakspere'  is  found  in  the  Stratford 
register.  The  entry  is  the  fourth  of  the  month,  the  word 
May  beini;  attached  to  the  first  entry  of  the  month.  A 
comparison  of  the  dates  of  the  marriage  licence  and  the 
baptism  of  Shakspere's  first  child  leads  to  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  the  same  filult  into  which  the  courtly  Raleigh 
and  the  high-born  Elizabeth  Throgmorton  had  fallen  had 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  humble  family  of  the  Hathaways, 
and  had  no  doubt  made  the  mother  of  the  imprudent  boy- 
poet  weep  bitter  tears.  But  there  was  instant  reparation-r 
a  reparation,  too,  that  must  have  been  the  voluntary  act  of 
him  who  had  committed  the  error.  The  troth-plight  had 
no  doubt  preceded  the  legal  marriage.  There  was  however 
no  public  shame.  William  Shakspere  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Stratford,  and  his  wife  is  denoted  as  such  in  the  licence ; — 
and  there  they  dwelt  when  they  were  married ; — and  there 
their  children  were  born ; — and  there  they  lived  in  their 
later  years  in  opulence ; — and  there  they  died.  We  can  see 
no  useful  purpose  to  be  served  in  drawing  inferences  un- 
favourable to  the  general  character  of  Shakspere's  wife 
from  the  document  which  has  been  discovered,  and  especi- 
ally in  assuming  that  domestic  unhappiness  banished  him 
from  Stratford.  Early  in  1586  twin  children  were  born  to 
bin, — and  they  were  baptized  on  (be  2nd  of  February  as 
'  Haranet  and  Judeth,' 

The  cause  wfaich  drove  Shakspere  from  Stratford  is  thus 
stated  by  Rowe : — '  He  had,  by  -t  misfortune  common 
enough  to  young  fellows,  fallen  into  ill  company,  and, 
amongst  them,  some  that  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer- 
stealing  eng^ed  him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a  park  that 
belong^  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Cbarlecote,  near  Stratford. 
For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought,- 
somewhat  too  severely;  and  in  ordfr  to  revenge  that  ill 
usage  he  made  a  ballad  upon  l^m.  And  though  this,  pro- 
bably the  first  essay  of  his  poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to 
have  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it  redoubled  the  prosecution 
against  him  to  that  degree  that  he  was  oNifijed  to  leave  his 
business  and  family  in  Warwickshire  fbr  some  time,  and 
ihelter  himself  in  London.'  All  this,  amongst  a  great  deal 
of  falsehood,  probably  contained  some  tissue  of  the  truth — 
such  as  the  truth  appeared  to  the  good  old  folks  of  Stratford 
in  Betterton's  time,  who  had  heard  stories  from  their  grand- 
fathers of  what  a  wild  young  fellow  the  rich  man  was  who 
bought  the  largest  house  in  Stratford.  Malone  gravely 
undertaken  to  get  rid  of  the  deer-stealing  tradition,  by  tell- 
ing us  that  there  was  no  pctrk,  properly  so  called,  at  Cbarle- 
cote.. It  is  more  material  that  the  statute  of  the  Sth  of 
Elizabeth,  which  Malone  also  recites,  shows  clearly  enough 
that  the  hunting,  killing,  or  driving  out  deer  from  any  park 
was  a  trespass  punished  at  the  most  with  three  months'  im- 
prisonment and  treble-  damages.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who 
was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Stratford,  acting  as  arbitrator  in  their  disputes,  was  not 
very  likely  to  have  punished  the  son  of  an  alderman  of  that 
town  with  any  extraordinary  severity,  even  if  his  deer  had 
been  taken  away.  To  kill  a  buck  was  then  an  offence  not 
qnite  ao  formidable  as  the  shooting  of  a  partridge  in  our 
own  times.  But  we  may  judge  of  the  value  of  the  tradition 
from  some  papers,  originally  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Fulman, 
on  antiquary  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which,  with  addi- 
tions at  his  own,  were  givei  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 


fbrd,  on  the  decease  of  the  Rev  Richard  Davies,  teotor  ol 
Sandfbrd,  Oxfordshire,  .n  1707.  The  goisip  of  Stratford 
had  no  doubt  travelled  to  the  worthy  rector  s  locality,  and 
rare  gossip  it  is : — 'He  (Shakspere)  was  much  given  to  ail  un- 
luckiness,  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbits,  particularly  from 
Sir  Lucy,  who  had  him  oft  tchipt,  and  sohktiiiis  impri- 
eoned,  and  at  last  made  him  fly  his  native  country,  to  his 
great  advancement.  But  his  revenge  was  so  great  that  he 
is  his  Justice  Clodpate ;  and  calls  Dim  a  great  man,  and 
that,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  bore  three  Imcses  rampant  for 
his  arms.'  Is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  recite  such 
legends  to  furnish  the  best  answer  to  them  ? 

Although  John  Shakspere,  at  the  time  of  his  son's  early 
marriage,  wosnot.aswethink, '  in  distressed  circumstances,' 
his  means  wero  not  such  probably,  at  any  time,  as  to  have 
allowed  him  to  have  borne  the  diarge  of  bis  son's  family. . 
That  William  Shakspere  maintained  them  by  some  honour- 
able course  of  industry  we  cannot  doubt.  Scrivener  or 
schoolmaster,  he  was  employed.  It  is  on  every  account  to 
be  believed  tha.t  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  he  had 
placed  himself,  in  connection  with  the  natural  ambition 
which  a  young  man,  a  husband  and  a  fkther,  wotdd  enter- 
tain, led  him  to  London  not  very  long  after  his  marriage. 
There,  it  is  said,  the  author  of  '  Venus  and  Adonis'  ob- 
tained a  subsistence  after  the  following  ingenious  fashion: 
— '  Many  came  on  horseback  to  the  play,  and  when  Shak- 
spere fled  to  London  firom  the  terror  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, his  first  expedient  was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  play- 
house, and  hold  the  horses  of  those  who  had  no  servants, 
that  they  might  be  ready  again  after  the  performance.  la 
this  office  he  became  so  conspicuous  for  his  care  and  readi- 
ness, that  in  a  short  time  every  man  as  he  alighted  call^ 
for  Will  Shakspeare,  and  scarcely  any  other  waiter  was 
trusted  with  a  horse  while  Will  Shakspeare  could  be  had.' 
Steevens  objects  to  this  surpassing  anecdote  of  the  horse- 
holding,  that  the  practice  of  riding  to  the  playhouse  never 
began,  and  was  never  continued,  and  that  Shakspere  could 
not  have  held  horses  at  the  playhouse-door  because  people 
went  thither  by  water.  We  believe  there  is  a  stronger  ob- 
jection still :  until  Will  Shakspere  converted  the  English 
drama  from  a  rude,  tasteless,  semi-barbarous  entertainment, 
into  a  high  intellectual  feast  for  men  of  education  and  re- 
finement, those  who  kept  horses  did  not  go  to  the  public 
theatres  at  all.  There  were  representations  in  the  private 
houses  of  the  great,  which  men  of  some  wit  and  scholarship 
wrote,  with  a  most  tiresome  profusion  of  unmeaning  words, 
pointless  incidents,  and  vague  characterization, — and  these 
were  called  plays ;  and  there  were  '  stor.<»l  shows'  in  the 
public  theatres,  to  which  the  coarsest  melo-drama  that  is 
now  exhibited  at  Bartholomew  Fair  would  be  as  superior  as 
Shakspere  is  superior  to  the  highest  amon^  nis  contempo- 
raries. But  from  1580  to  1585,  when  Sl^akspere  and  Shak- 
spere's boys  are  described  as  holdint;  horses  a*  \he  play  house- 
door,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  English  drama,  such  as 
we  now  understand  by  the  term,  had  to  be  created.  We 
believe  that  Shakspere  w,ui  in  the  most  eminent  degree  its 
creator.  He  had,  as  we  think,  written  his  '  Venus  and 
Adonis,'  perhaps  in  a  fragmentary  shape,  before  he  left 
Stratford.  It  was  first  printed  in  1593,  and  is  dedicated  to 
Lord  Southampton.  The  dedication  is  one  of  the  few  ex- 
amples of  Shakspere  mentioning  a  word  of  himself  or  his 
works : — '  I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my 
unpolished  lines  to  your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will 
censure  me  for  choosing  so  strong  a  proy  to  support  so  weak 
a  burden ;  only  if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  1  account 
myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle 
hours  till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.  But 
if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  shall  be 
sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  so  bar- 
ren a  laud,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest  I  leave 
it  to  your  honourable  survey,  and  your  honour  to  your 
heart's  content,  which  I  wish  may  always  answer  your  own 
wish  and  the  world's  hopeful  expectation.'  The  dedication 
is  simple  and  manly.  In  1593  then  Shakspere  had  an  em- 
ployment—a recognised  one — for  he  speaks  of  '  idle  hours' 
to  be  devoted  to  poetry.  He  calls  this  poem  too  '  the  first 
heir  of  my  invention.'  If  it  'prove  deformed,'  he  will 
never  after  ear  (plough)  so  barren  a  land.'  Will  be  give  up 
writing  for  the  stage  then  ?  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
low  reputation  of  the  drama  that  even  the  dramatic  works 
which  Shakspere  had  unquestionably  produced  in  1593  were 
not  here  alluded  to.  The  drama  scarcely  then  aspired  to 
the  character  of  poetry.     The  'some graver  labour'  whiob 
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b«  oontemiklated  wai  another  poem ;  and  he  did  produoe 
another  the  nest  year,  which  lie  also  dedicated  to  the  lama 
friend.  This  «a«  the '  Rape  of  Luereoe.'  Perhaps  these 
poems  were  published  to  vindicate  his  reputation  as  a  writer 
against  the  jealousies  of  some  of  the  contemporary  drama- 
tists. But  we  still  think  that  he  used  the  term  '  first  heir  of 
my  invention'  in  it*  literal  sense;  and  that 'Venus  and 
Adonis' — or  at  least  a  sketch  of  it— was  the  first  produc- 
tion of  his  imagination,  his  invention.  It  bean  every  mark 
of  a  youthful  composition ;  it  would  have  been  more  easily 
produced  by  the  Shakspere  of  eighteen  or  twenty  than  any 
of  his  earliest  dramas.  He  had  models  of  such  writing  as 
the  *  Venus  and  Adonis'  before  him.  Chauoer  he  must  have 
diligently  studied;  Spenser  had  published  his 'Stiepherd's 
Calendar,'  his  Hymns  to  Lave  and  Beauty,  and  other  poems, 
when  Shakspere's  genius  was  budding  amidst  his  native 
fields.  But  when  he  wrote '  Henry  VI.'  or  the  first '  Ham- 
kt,'  where  could  he  seek  for  models  of  draroatio  blank 
verse,  of  natural  dialogue,  of  strong  and  consistent  charao- 
ter?  Ho  had  to  work  without  models;  and  this  was  the 
real  '  graver  labour'  of  his  early  manhood.  It  has  been  dis- 
oovenS  by  Mr.  Collier  that  in  1989,  when  Shakspere  was 
only  twenty-five,  he  was  a  joint  proprietor  in  the  Blaekfriars 
theatre,  with  a  fourth  of  the  other  proprietors  below  him  in 
the  list  He  had,  at  twenty-flve,  a  standing  in  society;  he 
had  the  means,  without  doubt,  of  maintaining  his  fkmily; 
as  he  advanced  in  the  proprietorahip  of  the  same  theatre, 
he  realised  a  ibrtune.  How  had  he  been  principally  occu- 
pied from  the  time  he  left  Stratford,  to  have  become  some- 
what rapidly  a  person  of  importance  amongst  his  '  ft-iends 
and  fellows?"  We  think,  by  making  himself  useful  to 
them,  beyond  all  comparison  with  others^  by  his  writings. 
It  appears  to  us  not  improbable  that  even  before  Shakspere 
left  Stratford,  he  had  attempted  some  play  or  plays  which 
had  become  known  to  the  London  players.  Thomas  Oreene, 
who  in  1988  was  the  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  Blaekfriars 
shareholders,  was  said  to  be  Shakspere's  fellow  townsman. 
But  the  young  poet  might  have  found  another  and  more  im- 
portant friend  in  the  Blaekfriars  company : — Richard  Bur- 
iMtga,  the  great  actor,  who  in  his  own  day  was  called  'the 
English  Roscius,'  was  also  of  Shakspere'S'  county.  In  a 
'etter  of  Lord  Southampton  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Elles- 
mere  (written  about  1608),  introducing  Bnrbage  and  Shak- 
spere to  the  ehaneellor,  it  is  said :— "They  are  both  of  one 
county,  and  indeed  almost  of  one  town.'  It  is  perfectly 
dear  therefore  that  Shakspere,  from  the  easy  access  that  he 
night  have  procured  to  these  men,  would  have  received  in- 
viting offers  to  join  them  in  London,  provided  he  had  mani- 
fested any  ability  which  would  b«  useful  to  them.  That 
ability,  we  have  no  doubt,  was  manifested  by  the  produo- 
tion  of  original  plavs  (as  well  as  by  acting)  some  time  be- 
fore he  bad  attained  the  rank  and  profit  of  a  shareholder  in 
the  Blaekfriars  company. 

The  theory  that  Shakspere  had  not  produced  any  of  his 
dramas  till  several  years  after  he  was  a  shareholder  in  the 
Blaekfriars  theatre,  is  generally  upheld  by  the  assertion  that 
be  is  not  noticed  by  any  contemporary  writer  till  after  the 
period  usually  assigned  to  the  commencement  of  his  career 
as  a  dramatic  author;  that  is,  about  1592.  There  is  an  allu- 
sion to  'Hamlet'  by  Nashe,  in  1SS9 ;  and  the  most  reason- 
able belief  is,  that  this  was  Shakspere's  Hamlet— an  earlier 
sketeh  than  the  early  one  which  exists.  We  believe  with 
Dryden  and  Rowe,  that  a  remarkable  passage  in  Spenser's 
'Thalia'  applies  to  Shiiia^n {Store  of  Knoit^edge,  No.  2), 
and  that  poem  was  published  in  1391.  The  application  of 
these  passages  to  Shaks|>ere  is  strongly  disputed  by  those 
who  assign  the  first  of  his  plays  to  1993.  In  on  age  when 
there  were  no  newspapers  and  no  reviews,  it  must  be  ex- 
tremely dilfieult  to  trace  the  course  of  any  man,  howe\-er 
eminent,  by  the  notices  of  the  writers  of  his  times.  An 
author's  fame  then  was  not  home  through  every  quarter  of 
the  land  in  the  very  hour  in  which  it  was  won.  More  than 
all,  the  reputation  of  a  dramatic  writtfr  could  scarcely  be 
known,  except  to  a  resident  in  London,  until  his  works  were 
committed  to  the  press.  The  first  play  of  Shakspere's 
which  was  printed  was  'The  First  Part  of  the  Contention' 
('Henry  VI.,' Part  II.),  and  that  did  not  appear  till  1594. 
Now  Malone  says,  'In  Webbe's  'Discourse  of  English 
Poetry,*  published  in  1586,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  most 
•f  the  celebrated  poets  of  that  time;  particularly  those  of 
George  Whetstone  and  Anthony  Munday,  who  were  drama- 
tie  writers ;  but  we  find  no  trace  of  our  author,  or  any  of 
his  works.     But  Malone  doe*  not  t«ll  us  that  in  Webbe's 


'  Ditoowse  of  Poatry'  we  meet  with  the  following  pasM^^e  — 
'I  am  humbly  to  desire  pardon  of  the  learnedT company  of 
gentlemen  aeholars,  and  students  of  the  universities  and 
inns  of  oourt,  if  I  omit  their  several  eommendations  in  this 
place,  which!  know  a  great  number  of  them  have  worthily 
deserved,  in  many  rare  devices  and  HBeular  inventions  of 
poetry ;  for  neither  hath  it  been  my  good  hap  to  have  seen 
all  which  I  have  heard  of,  neither  is  my  abiding  in  such 
plaee  where  I  can  with  facility  get  knowledge  of  their  works.' 
'Three  years  afterwards,'  continues  Malono,  Puttenbam 
printed  his  '  Art  of  English  Poesy ;'  and  in  that  work  also 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  name  of  Sbakspera.'  The  book 
speaks  of  the  one-and-thirty  years'  space  of  Elisabeth's 
reign  ;  and  t^us  puts  the  date  of  the  writing  a  year  earlier 
than  the  printing.  But  we  here  look  in  vain  for  some  other 
illustrious  names  besides  those  of  Shakspere.  Malone  has 
not  told  us  that  not  one  of  Shakspere's  early  dntmatio  eon- 
temporaries  is  mentioned — neither  Marlowe,  nor  Greene, 
nor  Peele,  nor  Kyd,  nor  Lyly.  The  autbor  evidently  d** 
rives  his  knowledge  of  '  poeta  and  poesy'  from  a  much  ear- 
lier period  than  that  in  which  iie  publishes.  He  does  not 
mention  Spenser  by  name,  but  ho  does  'that  other  gentle- 
man who  wrote  the  late  'Shepherd's Calendar.'  The  'Shep- 
herd's Calendar'  of  Spenser  was  published  iu  the  year  1^79. 
Malone  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  omission  of  Shakspere's 
name,  or  any  other  notice  of  his  vrorks,  in  Sir  John  Har- 
rington's '  Apology  of  Poetry,'  printed  in  1691,  in  which  he 
takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  theatre,  and  mentions  soma 
of  the  celebrated  dramas  of  that  tine,'  is  a  proof  that  none 
of  Shakspere's  dramatic  compositions  had  then  appeared. 
Does  he  mention  'Tamburlaine,'  or  'Faustus,'  or  'The 
MassBore  of  Paris,' or  'The  Jew  of  Malta'?  As  he  does 
not,  it  may  be  assumed  with  equal  justice  that  none  of 
Marlowe's  compositions  had  appeared  in  1591 ;  and  yet  we 
know  that  he  died  in  1593.  So  of  Lyly's  'Galatbee,' 
'  Alexanderand  Campaspe,' ' Endymion,' &e.  Soof Greene's 
■Orlando  Furioso,'  'Friar  Baeon.'  'James  IV.'  So  of  the 
'Spanish  Tragedy'  of  Kyd.  The  truth  is,  that  Harrington, 
in  his  notice  of  celebrated  dramas  was  even  more  anti- 
quated than  Puttenbam ;  and  his  evidence  therefore  in  this 
matter  is  utlerlv  worthless.  But  Malone  has  given  his 
crowning  proof  that  Shakspere  had  not  written  before  IA9I, 
in  the  fallowing  words : — '  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his '  Oeienoe 
of  Poesie,'  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  low  stale  of  dra- 
matic literature  at  the  time  he  composed  his  treatise,  but 
has  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Shakspere,  whose  plays,  had 
they  then  appeared,  would  doubtless  have  rescued  th*  En- 
glish stage  from  the  contempt  which  is  thrown  upon  it  by 
the  accomplished  writer ;  and  to  whidi  it  was  justly  exposed 
by  the  wretched  compositions  of  those  who  preceded  our 
poet.  'The  Defence  of  Poesie'  was  not  published  till  I59t, 
bat  must  have  been  written  some  years  before.'  There  is 
one  slight  objeotion  to  this  argument:  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the  year  1986;  and 
it  would  really  have  been  somewhat  surprising  if  the  illus- 
trious author  of  the  '  Defsnce  of  Poesy'  could  have  in- 
eluded  Shakspere  in  his  account  '  of  the  low  state  of  dr*- 
raatie  literature  at  the  time  he  composed  this  treatise.' 

If  the  instances  of  the  mention  of  Shakspere  by  his  con- 
temporaries during  his  lifetime  be  not  numerous,  we  are 
compensated  by  the  fulness  and  explieitness  of  one  notice 
— that  of  Francis  Meres,  in  1998.  Short  as  his  notieo  is, 
it  is  by  ikr  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  we  possess 
towards  the  'Life'  of  Shakspere.  Meres  was  a  master  of 
arts  of  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  entered  the  churoh. 
In  1598  he  published  a  book  called  'Mladii  Tamia,  Wit's 
Treasury.'  It  is  a  collection  of  moral  sentences  from 
antient  writers,  and  it  is  described  by  Anthony  Wood  as  'a 
poted  school-book.'  Prefixed  to  it  is  '  A  Comparative  Dis- 
course of  our  English  Poets.'  Nothing  can  be  more  decisive 
than  this  '  Comparative  Discourse'  as  to  the  rank  which,  in 
1598,  Shakspere  had  taken  amongst  the  most  eminent  <tf 
his  contemporaries.  * 

'As  the  Greek  tongue  is  made  fomous  and  eloquent  b^ 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Euripides,  .Aschylus,  Sophocles,  Pindaras, 
Phocylides,  and  Aristophanes;  and  ihe  Latin  tongue  by 
Vii-gil,  Ovid,  Horace,  Siliua  Italicus,  Lucanus,  Lucretius, 
Ausonius,  and  Claudianus ;  so  the  English  tongue  is 
mightily  enriched,  and  gorgeously  invested  in  rare  orna- 
ments and  resplendent  habiliments,  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Shakespeare,  Marlow. 
and  Chapman.  l.  ^y ,  i  ^  ^^  , 

'As  the  Mui  of  Sapboimis  was  thought  to  lira  in  Pythn- 
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gorai,  to  tb«  swMt  witty  toul  of  Ovid  Uv««  in  m«l]illuQtts 
and  honey' tun gued  Shakaipaara;  witnaHa  his  'Vunusanil 
Adonii,'  his  '  LuereM,'  his  sugaiwd  aooaeta  amoug  bis  pri- 
vate friends,  &o. 

*As  Plautus  and  Seneca  are  aaeouotvd  the  best  for 
eomady  and  tragedy  among  the  Latins,  so  SbakesMare> 
among  the  English,  is  the  most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for 
the  stage ;  for  comedy,  witness  his  "  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
his  "Errors,"  his  "Lore  Labours  Lost."  his  "  Love  Labours 
Won,"  bis  "  Midsummer's  Night  Dream."  and  bis  "  Mer- 
chant of  Venice;"  for  tragedy,  his  "  Richard  U."  "  Richard 
III,"  "Henry  IV.,"  "King  John."  "Tilus  AndrooicvM." 
and  his  **  Romeo  and  Juliet" 

'  As  Epius  Stole  said  that  the  Muses  would  speak  wttU 
Plautus's  tongu«,  >f  they  would  speak  Latin ;  so  I  say  tliat 
the  Muses  would  speak  with  Shakespeare's  fine  filed  phrase 
if  they  would  speak  English ' 

The  list  of  Shakspere's  plays  which  Meres  gives  in  1598 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  he  a  complete  one.  Previous  to 
1S98  there  had  been  only  printtd  the  two  Parts  of  the '  Con- 
tention '  (now  known  as  the  '  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
Henry  VL')  'Richard  IIL,'  'Richard  IL,'  and 'Romeo 
and  Juliet'  Of  the  six  oomediee  mentioned  by  Merog, 
not  one  had  been  published;  neither  bad  'Henry  IV^' 
'  King  John,'  nor  'Titus  Andronicus;'  but,  in  IS97,  'Xjove's 
Labour's  Lost,'  and  the  '  First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,'  had 
been  entered  in  Stationers'  HalL  Without  the  list  of 
Meres  therefore  we  could  not  have  absolutely  shown  that 
the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors,' 
the  '  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well '  (which  we  have  every 
reason  to  think  was  designated  as  '  Love  Labours  Won ') 
the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  the  '  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  the  *  King  John,'  and  the  '  Titus  Andronicus,' 
were  written  and  produced  before  1S98.  The  list  of  Meres 
oiaits  the  original  '  Hamlet '  and  the  '  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,'  which  we  may  believe  were  produced  before  1698; 
but  looking  at  Mares'  list  alone,  how  gloriously  had  Shak- 
spere  earaM  that  reputation  which  he  had  thus  acquired 
in  liSS!  Ha  waa  then  thirtjr-fonr  years  of  age,  but  he 
had  produced  all  his  great  historical  plays,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  *  Henry  V.'  and  *  Henry  VIII.'  He  had  given 
us  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and  had  even  '  oorracted  and  aug- 
mented '  it ;  the  stage  was  in  possassioik,  aad  the  fame  ac- 
knowledged, of  sis  of  his  most  deliciona  comedies.  Before 
the  close  of-  that  eealury  we  have  little  doubt  that  he  bad 
also  produced  '  Henry  V..'  'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.' 
sDd '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.' 

Of  the  plays  thus  produeed  before  the  close  of  the  six-- 
teenth  century,  we  would  assign  several  (not  fewer  than 
nine,  including  the  doubtful  plays)  to  die  period  from 
Shakspere's  earlymanhoodto  1591.    Someoftnose  dramas 
may  possibly  than  have  beea  created  in  an  iapwfeot  state, 
very  difcrent  from  that  in  which  we  have  received  tiiein. 
If  the  *  Titus  Andronicus '  and  '  Pericles '  are  Shakspere's, 
they  bdoag  to  this  epoch  in  their  first  state,  whatever  iX 
might  have  been.    We  have  no  doubt  that  the  three  plays, 
in  their  orwinal  foraa.  whieh  we  now  call  the  three  Parts  of 
*  HenryVL,'  were  his ;  and  they  also  belong  to  this  epoch. 
That '  Hamlet'  in  a  very  imperfect  states  probaUy  more 
imperlbet  even  than  the  sketch  in  the  posseasion  of  the  duke 
of  bevonshire,  is  the  play  alluded  to  by  Naaba  in  USA,  we 
have  little  donbt    In  the  duke  of  Devonshire's  copy,  ditted 
1602,  there  are  passages,  afterwards  omitted,  whi^  deci- 
dedly refer  to  an  early  state  of  the  stage.    Amongst  tha 
eomediea,    'The  Two    Gentleoaen    of  Vwona,'    'Love's 
Labooc'*  Lost,' '  The  Cisnedy  of  Errors.'  and  '  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,'  contain  very  strong  exteraal  evidenee.  eape- 
eia'ly  in  the  straeture  af  their  vvraifiastion,  that  they  belong 
to  tbe  poet's  earliest  period.    When  tha  time  arrived  that 
b«  had  fully  dedicated  himaalf  to  the  great  work  of  his 
life,  he  rarely  ventured  upon  oohivatiog  the  ofishoots  of 
his  early  vwsiication.    The  doggerel  waa  entirely  rejected 
— ^tbe  idtemate  rhymes  no  longer  tempted  him  by  their 
music  to  introduce  a  measuie  whieh  ie  teareely  akin  with 
the  dramatic  spirit — tha  couplet  waa  adopted  more  and 
more  sparingly  '  and  ha  finally  adheres  to  the  blank  verse 
which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  hav«  created — in  his 
lisads  certainly  tha  grandest  as  wsill  the  sweetest  form  in 
which  the  bigneat  thoughts  were  ever  unfolded  to  Ibtening 
kaaanitjr.    We  have  wJy  one  drama  to  add  to  this  cycle, 
ud  thal^  we  heUave^  waa '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  in  its  original 
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apprehaod,  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  dramas  which 
belong  to  the  first  cycle  and  those  which  may  be  assigned  to 
the  remaining  x'esrs  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

We  have  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  plays  which 
belong  to  Shakspere's  middle  osriod.  The  Fist  of  Meres,  and 
the  dates  of  the  original  editions  yA  those  plays,  are  our  best 
gukles.  The  exact  years  in  which  they  first  appeared  can 
only  be  determined  m  one  or  two  cases ;  and  it  is  of  litt'e 
oonsequenoe  if  they  could  be  determined.  The  earliest  of 
the  biiitorical  plays  of  this  cycle  were  those  which  completed 
the  great  story  of  the  wars  of  the  Rosas.  '  Richard  III.' 
naturally  terminated  the  eventful  history  of  the  house  of 
York ;  '  Richard  II,'  commenced  the  more  magnificent 
exhibition  of  the  fortunes  of  the  bouse  of  lAncaster.  Both 
these  plays  were  printed  in  1597.  The  two  great  bistorica. 
plays  of  *  Henry  IV.'  which  succeeded  ibem  were,  no  doubt, 
produced  before  1S99.  '  Henry  V.'  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
that  year ;  and  this  great  song  of  national  triumph  grew  out 
of  the  earlier  history  of  the  '  mad-cap  Prince  of  Wales.'  The 
three  latter  histories  are  most  remarkable  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  greatest  comic  power  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
When  the  genius  of  Shakspete  produced  Falstaff,  its  most 
distinguishing  characteristics,  his  wit  and  humour,  had 
attained  their  extremest  perfection.  There  is  much  of  the 
same  high  comedy  in  '  King  John.'  This  was  the  period 
which  also  produced  those  comic  dramas  which  are  most 
distinguished  for  their  brilliancy  of  dialogue— the  *  fine  filed 
phrase '  which  Merea  d^^sribes— '  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'  and  'Twelfth 
Night.'  The  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  and  '  All's  Well  that' 
Ends  Well,'  belong  to  the  more  romantic  class.  The 
'  Twalfth  Night'  was  originally  thought  to  have  been  one  of 
Shakspere's  latest  plays ;  but  it  is  now  proved,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  it  was  acted  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  in  tha 
Christmas  of  1601. 

The  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  brings  us  to  Shaks- 
pere's thirty-fifth  year.  He  had  then  been  about  fifteen 
years  in  Loudon.  We  are  not  willing  to  believe  that  his 
whole  time  was  passed  in  the  capital.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
believe  it;  for  the  evidence,  sucn  as  it  is, partly  gossip  and 
partly  documentary,  makes  for  tha  contrary  opinion.  Aubrey 
tells  us  '  the  humour  of  the  eonsuble  in  '  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream'  he  happened  to  take  at  Grendon  in  Bucks, 
which  is  the  road  from  London  to  Stratford,  and  there  wa& 
living  that  constable  about  l&4!i,  when  I  first  came  toOxoii,' 
The  honest  antiquary  makes  a  slight  mistake  here.  There 
is  no  constable  in '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream ;'  but  he 
probably  refers  to  the  ever- famous  Dogberry  or  Verges.  In 
the  tame  paper  Aubrey  says, '  he  was  wont  to  go  to  hitt 
ttative  country  once  a  year.' 

But  we  have  more  trustworthy  evidence  thaa  tbiit  of  John 
Aubrey  for  believing  that  Shakspere,  however  indispeii- 
sable  a  protracted  residence  in  London  might  be  to  his  in- 
terests and  those  of  hia  family,  never  cast  aside  the  Unk 
which  bound  him  to  his  native  town.  In  1596  his  only  sctti 
died,  and  in  Stratford  he  was  buried.  The  parochial  register 
gives  us  the  melancholy  record  of  this  loss.  This  event, 
afflicting  as  it  lauat  have  been,  did  not  render  the  great 
poet's  native  town  less  dear  to  him.  There  his  father  and 
mother,  there  his  wife  and  daughters,  there  his  sister  still 
lived.  In  1597  be  purchased  the  principal  bouse  in  Strat- 
foird.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Hugh  (Jlopton,  in  the  reign  of 
Hemry  VII.,  and  was  devised  by  him  under  the  name  of  the 
arevit  hoitUr.  Dugdale  describes  it  as  '  a  fair  house  built  of 
brick  and  timber.'  It  appears  to  have  been  sold  out  of  tbe 
Clopton  family  before  it  was  purchased  by  Shakspere.  In 
tbe  poet's  will  it  is  described  as  '  all  that  capital  messuage 
or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances,  ia  Stratford  afore- 
said, called  tbe  New  Place.'  The  London  residence  of 
Shakspere  at  this  period  ia  stated  to  have  been  in  South- 
wark,  near  the  Bear  Garden.  It  is  now  iucontestably  proved 
that  in  the  year  previous  to  1596  Shakspere  held  a  much 
more  important  rank  as  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfiriars  Theatre 
than  in  1589 ;  and  that  the  Globe  Theatre  also  belonged  t» 
tha  body  of  proprietors  of  which  he  was  one.  A  petition  to 
the  privy  oounotl,  presented  in  1596.  was  found  in  the  Stata 
Paper  Office  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  the  namea  of  tbe 
petitioners  stand  as  fi>llows:— 

'  The  bambla  petition  of  Thomas  Pope.  Richard  Bur- 
bag*,  John  Hemmings.  Augustine  Pbillips.'WUliam  Shakea- 
pciar^,  William  Kempa,  William  Sly,  Nicholas  Tooley,  and 
others,  servants  to  the  Right  Hoaourable  the  Lord  Cham- 
herlwn  to  her  M«4est^.' 
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There  is  a  tradition  that  the  valuable  estate  of  New  Placn 
was  purchased  by  Shakspere  through  the  munificent  assist- 
ance of  Lord  Southampton.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  such  a 
tradition ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  Shakspere's 
property  in  the  theatres,  or  even  for  his  purchase  of  New 
Place  at  Stratford,  that  we  should  imagine  that  some  extra- 
ordinary prodigality  of  bounty  had  been  lavished  on  him. 
He  obtained  his  property  in  the  theatre  by  his  honest 
labours,  steadily  exerted,  though  with  unequalled  facility, 
from  his  earliest  manhood.  The  profits  which  he  received 
Dot  only  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  family,  but  to  create 
an  estate  ;  and  his  was  not  a  solitary  case.  Edward  Alleyn, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere,  a  player  and  a 
theatrical  proprietor,  realized  a  fortune ;  and  he  founded 
Dulwich  College. 

It  has  been  held,  especially  by  the  German  critics,  that 
the  Sonnets  of  Shakspere  have  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
garded as  a  store  of  materials  for  his  biography ;  and  it  has 
been,  very  ingeniously  attempted  by  a  recent  writer,  Mr. 
Brown,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  these,  with  a  few  slight 
exceptions,  are  to  be  taken  as  a  continuous  poem  or  poems. 
He  calls  them  Shakspere's  '  Autobiographical  Poems.  But 
we  would  ask,  can  these  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  Sonnets 
be  received  as  a  continuous  poem  upon  any  other  principle 
than  that  the  author  had  written  them  continuously  ?  If 
there  are  some  parts  which  axe  acknowledged  interpolations, 
nwy  there  not  be  other  parts  that  are  open  to  the  same 
belief?  If  there  are  parts  entirely  different  in  their  tone 
.from  the  bulk  of  these  Sonnets,  may  we  not  consider  that 
one  portion  was  meant  to  be  artificial  and  another  real, — 
that  the  poet  sometimes  spoke  in  an  assumed  character, 
sometimes  in  a  natural  one  ?  This  theory  we  know  could 
not  hold  if  the  poet  had  himself  arranged  the  sequence  of 
these  verses ;  but  as  it  is  manifest  that  ttvo  stanzas  have 
been  introduced  from  a  poem  printed  ten  years  earlier — 
that  others  are  acknowledged  to  be  out  of  order — and  others 
positively  dragged  in  without  the  slightest  connection — may 
we  not  carry  the  separation  still  further,  and  believing  that 
the  '  begetter'  (by  which  name  some  W.  H.  is  honoured  by 
the  bookseller  in  a  dedication)— the  getter-up — of  these 
Sonnets  had  levied  contributions  upon  all  Shakspere's  *  pri- 
vate friends ' — assume  that  he  was  indifferent  to  any  ar- 
rangement which  might  make  each  portion  of  the  poem 
tell  its  own  history  ?  We  do  not  therefore  take  up  these 
poems  to  '  seize  a  clue  which  innumerable  passages  give  us, 
and  suppose  that  they  allude  to  a  youth  of  high  rank  as  well 
personal  beauty  and  accomplishment,  in  whose  favour  and 
intimacy,  according  to  the  base  prejudices  of  the  world,  a 
player  and  a  poet,  though  he  were  the  author  of '  Macbeth,' 
might  he  thought  honoured ;'  and  we  do  not  feel  '  the 
strangeness  of  Shakspeare's  humiliation  in  addressing  him 
a*  a  being  before  whose  feet  he  crouched— whose  frown  he 
Ibared— whose  injuries,  and  those  of  the  most  insulting 
kind,  he  felt  and  bewailed  without  resenting.'  (Hallam's 
Hitt.  of  Europe.) 

The  view  which  we  take  of  the  probable  admixture  of  the 
artificial  and  the  real  in  the  Sonnets,  arising  from  their 
•opposed  original  fragmentary  state,  necessarily  leads  to  the 
belief  that  some  are  accurate  illustrations  of  the  poet's  situ- 
ation and  feelings.  It  is  collected  from  these  Sonnets,  for 
example,  that  his  profession  as  a  player  was  disagreeable  to 
him ;  and  this  complaint,  be  it  observed,  might  be  addressed 
to  any  one  of  his  family,  or  some  honoured  ftiend,  such  as 
Lord  Southampton,  as  well  as  to  the  principal  object  of  so 
many  of  those  lyrics  which  contain  a  '  leading  idea,  with 
variations :' — 

'  0,  ibt  my  ulie  do  jrnu  with  Fottane  chid 
The  guilty  goddmi  o(my  hmnnd  deed« 
That  did  not  better  fur  my  life  provide 
Than  public  mtrans,  wliiuh  public  mannera  breeds. 
Thence  cornea  it  that  my  name  recrives  a  braud, 
And  aimoet  theuce  my  nature  ii  aubduad 
To  what  it  work!  in.  like  the  dyei'a  hand.' 

But  if  from  his  professional  occupation  his  nature  was  felt 
Vy  him  to  be  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in, — if  thence  bis 
name  received  a  brand,— if  vulgar  scandal  sometimes  as- 
sailed him, — he  had  high  thoughts  to  console  him,  such  as 
were  never  before  imparted  to  mortal.  This  was  probably 
written  in  some  period  of  dejection,  when  his  heart  was  ill 
at  ease,  and  he  looked  upon  the  world  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  indifference,  if  not  of  dislike.  Every  man  of  high  genius 
has  felt  something  of  this.  It  was  reserved  for  the  highest 
to  throw  it  off', '  like  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane.'  After 
a  very  full  consideiation  of  Shakispere's  dramatic  works,  we 


are  come  to  the  conclusion  that  be  possessed,  above  all  othai 
men,  so  complete  a  mastery  over  the  tendency  to  colour 
general  representations  of  life  and  character  with  personal 
views  and  circumstances,  that  he  invariably  went  out  of 
himself,— that  he  saw  nothing  through  bis  own  individual 
feelings, — and  that  thus  none  of  his  portraits  are  alike^ 
because  none  are  personifications  of  his  own  nature— bis 
own   life — his  own  self-consciousness.     If  there  are  some 

Sorlions  of  his  Sonnets  which  are  conceived  in  an  entirely 
ifferent  spirit,  we  think  they  are  not  very  numerous,  bid 
must  be  received  as  evidences  of  personal  character,  habite, 
and  feelings  with  great  scrupulousness. 

Shakspere  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth,  was  for 
the  most  part  in  London.  In  1598  we  find  bis  townsman, 
Richard  Quiney,  writing  him  a  letter,  requesting  the  loan 
of  thirty  pounds.  Mr.  Alderman  Sturley,  with  reference 
to  some  public  business  of  that  period,  not  only  says  in  a 
letter  that '  our  countryman,  Mr.  William  Shakspere,  would  * 
procure  us  money,' but  speaks  'of  the  friends  he  can  make.' 
Such  notices  are  decuive  as  to  the  position  Shakspere  then 
held  in  the  estimation  of  the  world.  In  1601  his  father 
died  ;  and  his  burial  is  registered  at  Stratford.  He  ap- 
pears then  to  have  had  three  brothers  Uving, — Gilbert, 
Richard,  and  Edmund.  Gilbert,  the  next  to  himself,  re- 
sided at  Stratford,  and  probably  managed  William's  affairs 
there  while  he  was  in  London  ;  for  in  1602,  when  the  pros- 
perous poet  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  near 
Stratford,  of  William  and  John  Combe  (107  acres),  the 
counterpart  of  the  conveyance  (which  we  have  seen)  con- 
tains an  acknowledgment  of  possession  being  given  to  Gil- 
bert Shakspere,  to  the  use  of  William.  It  is  probable  that 
Gilbert  died  before  William  ;  for  no  mention  is  made  of  him 
in  the  poet's  will.  The  younger  son  of  the  family,  Edmund, 
born  in  \5S0,  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  illustrious  brother. 
It  was  probably  intended  that  he  should  succeed  him  in  his 
proprietorship  of  the  theatres ;  but  the  register  of  the  burials 
of  St.  Mary  Overies,  in  Southwark,  closes  his  history  in 
1607:  'Edmund  Shakspere, player,  in  the  church.'  Richard 
Shakspere  died  in  1613. 

In  1603  James  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Lord 
Southampton,  who  had  so  imprudently  participated  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Essex,  was  a  favourite  of  the  new  king ;  and 
one  almost  of  the  first  acts  of  the  reign  was  a  grant  of  a 
patent  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Blackfriars  and  Globe  Thea- 
tres. In  this  patent  the  name  of  Shakspere  stands  the 
second ;  the  names  mentioned  being  '  Lawrence  Fletcher, 
William  Shakspere,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Phillips, 
John  Hemmings,  Henry  Condell,  William  Sly,  Robert  Ar- 
myn,  Richard  Cowley.' 

It  would  appear  that  at  this  period  Shakspere  was  de- 
sirous of  retirini;  from  the  more  laborious  duties  of  his 
profession  as  an  actor.  He  desired  to  be  appointed,  there 
is  little  doubt,  to  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Queen's  Revels. 
Daniel,  a  brother  poet,  was  appointed;  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  Lotrl  Keeper,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  he  thus  speaks  oi 
one  of  the  competitors  for  the  offiee :— '  It  seemeth  to  my 
humble  judgment  that  one  who  is  the  author  of  plays  now 
daily  presented  on  the  public  stages  of  London,  and  the 
possessor  of  no  small  gains,  and  moreover  himself  an  actor 
in  the  King's  company  of  comedians,  could  not  with  reason 
pretend  to  be  master  of  the  Queen's  Majesty's  revels,  foras- 
much as  he  would  sometimes  be  asked  to  approve  and  allow 
of  his  own  writings.' 

But  Shakspere  continued  to  hold  his  property  in  the 
theatre.  In  1 608  the  (Corporation  of  London  again  attempted 
to  interfere  with  the  actors  of  the  Blackfriars;  and  inere 
being  little  chance  of  ejecting  them  despotically,  a  negocia- 
tion  was  set  on  foot  for  the  purchase  of  their  properly.  A. 
dcument  found  by  Mr.  Ckillier  amongst  the  Egerton  papers 
!.<  once  determines  Shakspere's  position  in  regard  to  bis 
theatrical  proprietorship.  It  is  a  valuation,  containing  the 
following  item  :— 

'  Item.  W.  Shakespeare  asketh  for  the  wardrobe 
and  properties  of  the  same  playhouse  500/., 
and  for  his  four  shares,  the  same  as  his  fellows 
Burbidge  and  Fletcher,  viz.  933/.  6«.  Hd.     .     1433  6  8' 

With  this  document  was  found  another — unquestionably 
the  most  interesting  paper  ever  published  relating  to  Shak- 
spere :  it  is  a  letter  from  Lord  Southampton  to  Lord  EUes- 
mere,  the  lord  chancellor ;  and  it  contains  the  following 
passage: — 

'  These  bearets  are  two  of  the  chief  of  the  oompany ;  one 
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of  them  by  name  Riohatd  Burbidge,  who  humbly  lueth  for 
your  Lordship's  kind  help,  for  that  he  is  a  man  famous  as 
our  English  Roscius,  one  who  fitteth  the  action  to  the  word 
and  the  word  to  the  action  most  admirably.  By  the  exercise 
of  his  quality,  industry,  and  good  behaviour,  he  hath  become 
possessed  of  the  Black  Friais  playlwuse,  which  hath  been 
employed  for  plays  since  it  wm  built  by  his  father,  now 
near  fifty  years  ago.  The  other  is  a  man  no  whit  less  de- 
serving favour,  and  my  especial  friend,  till  of  late  an  actor 
of  good  account  in  the  company,  now  a  sharer  in  the  same, 
and  writer  of  some  of  our  best  English  plays,  which,  as  your 
Lordship  knoweth,  were  most  singularly  liked  of  Queen 
Eliiabetb,  when  the  company  was  called  upon  to  perform 
before  her  Majesty  at  court,  at  Christmas  and  Shrovetide. 
His  most  gracious  Majesty  King  James  also,  since  his  com- 
ing to  the  crown,  hath  extended  his  royal  favour  to  the  com- 
pany in  divers  ways  and  at  sundry  times.  This  other  hath 
to  name  William  Shakespeare,  and  they  are  both  of  one 
county,  and  indeed  almost  of  one  town :  both  are  right  fa- 
mous in  their  qualities,  though  it  longeth  not  to  your  Lord- 
ship's gravity  and  wisdom  to  resort  unto  the  places  where 
they  are  wont  to  delight  the  public  ear.  Their  trust  and 
suit  now  is,  not  to  be  molested  in  their  way  of  life  whereby 
they  maintain  themselves  and  their  wives  and  families  (be- 
ing both  married  and  of  good  reputation),  as 'well  as  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  some  of  their  dead  fellows,' 

The  mode  in  which  Southampton  speaks  of  Shakspere  is 
most  noble ;  it  is  almost  more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  courtier  addressing  a  minister  of  stale.  What- 
ever Southampton  might  feel  towards  Shakspere  in  private, 
it  was  something  like  a  breaking  down  of  aristocratic  dis- 
tinctions thus  to  write  of  a  '  poor  player :' — '  The  other  is  a 
man  no  whit  less  deserving  favour,  and  my  eipeeial  friend.' 
Who  can  doubt  the  estimation  in  which  Shakspere  must 
have  been  held  by  all  men  when  his  personal  character,  as 
well  as  his  surpassing  genius,  had  thus  broken  down  the 
observance  of  the  distinctions  which  in  those  days  were  most 
rigidly  clung  to?  We  learn  from  this  l^ter  that  in  1608 
Shakspere  had  ceased  to  be  an  actor ;  but  he  was  still  a 
sharer  in  the  company. 

We  may  now  suppose  that  the  great  poet,  thus  honoured 
and  esteemed,  had  retired  to  Stratford,  retaining  a  property 
in  the  theatre— regularly  writing  for  it.  There  is  an  opinion 
that  he  erased  to  act  after  1 603.  In  that  year  his  name  is 
found  amongst  the  performers  of  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays. 
But  the  years  from  1604  to  his  death,  in  the  April  of  1616, 
Were  not  idly  spent.  He  was  a  practical  farmer,  we  have 
little  doubt.  In  1605  he  bought  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of 
Sitatford,  which  he  would  then  probably  collect  in  kind. 
He  occupied  the  best  house  of  the  place ;  be  had  there  his 
'curious  knotted  garden'  to  amuse  him;  and  his  orchard 
had  many  a  pippin  of  his  '  own  graffing.'  James  I.  recom- 
mended the  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees  in  England;  and 
who  has  not  heard  of  Shakspere's  mulberry- tree?  Vulgar 
tradition  at  this  time  represents  him  as  writing  a  bitter 
epitaph  upon  his  friend  and  neighbour  John  Combe,  as  he 
had  satirised  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  He  was  doing  something 
better.  To  the  first  half  of  the  period  between  1604  and  his 
death  may  be  assigned — 'Lear,'  'Macbeth,'  'Cymbeline,' 
'The  Winter's  Tale,'  and  '  The  Tempest'  The  very  recital 
of  the  names  of  these  glorious  works,  associated  as  they  are 
with  tiiat  quiet  country  town,  its  beautiful  Avon,  its  mea- 
dows, and  its  woodlands,  is  enough  to  make  Stratford  a 
name  deai  and  venerable  in  every  age.  But  there  are  others 
to  be  added  to  the  wondrous  list ;  and  these  probably  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  period: — 'Troilus  and  Cressida, 
'  Henry  VIIL,'  'Coriolanus,'  'Julius  Ciesar,'  'Antony  and 
Cleopatra.'  The  direction  of  Shakspere's  mind  to  Rioman 
subjects,  in  his  closing  period,  and  the  marvellous  accuracy, 
the  real  substantial  learning,  with  which  he  has  treated 
them,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  renewed  the 
studies  of  bis  boyhood  in  the  last  years  of  his  retirement. 
Alfieri  learned  Greek  after  he  was  fifty.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  Shakspere  continued  to  write  till  he  was  removed  by 
death ;  and  that  the  Roman  plays  were  the  beginning  of  a 
series.    Who  will  finiah  that  series  J 

In  1607  Susanna,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Shakspere,  mar- 
ried a  physician  resident  at  Stratford — a  man  of  high  pro- 
fessional eminence — Dr.  HalL  In  1608  his  grandHhtugnter 
Elisabeth  was  bom.  To  this  child  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of 
moneiy,  and  all  his  plate,  'exoent  my  broad  silver  and  gilt 
bowl.  Shakspere  was  a  grana&ther  at  forty-three.  In 
UM  bis  modier  died — the  mother,  doubtless,  of  his  ardent 
P.  Cn  No.  1338. 


love.  Thwe  is  a  curious  record  of  Shakspere's  later  years, 
which  was  recently  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Medl<^ 
Society  of  London,  contained  in  the  'Diary  of  the  Rev 
John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon.'  The  Diaiy 
extends  from  1648  to  1679  ;  and  it  contains  the  following 
very  characteristic  entiy  :— 

'  I  have  beard  that  Mr.  Shakspeare  was  a  natural  wit; 
without  any  art  at  all ;  be  frequented  the  plays  all  his 
younger  time,  but  in  his  elder  days  lived  at  Stratford,  and 
supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year:  and  for  it  had 
an  allowance  so  large,  that  he  spent  at  the  rate  of  1000/.  a 
year,  as  I  have  heard. 

'  Shakspeare,  Draytoil,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  merry 
meeting ;  end,  it  seems,  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakspeare  died 
of  a  fever  there  contracted.' 

Shakspere's  annual  expenditure,  and  the  merry  meeting, 
and  the  hard  drinking,  are  probably  exaggerations.  They 
however  show  that  our  opinion  that  Shakspere  continued  to 
write  for  the  stage  after  he  bad  ceased  to  be  an  actor  has 
some  foundation ;  and  that  his  residence  in  comfort  and 
affluence  at  Stratford  did  not  necessarily  imply  an  aban- 
donment of  all  his  former  pursuits.  '  Henry  VIII.,'  upon 
every  rational  construction  of  evidence,  was  produced  at  the 
Globe  theatre  in  1613,  and  was  then  a  new  play. 

We  approach  the  end.    Shakspere,  according  to  the  re 
gister  of  Stratford,  was  buried  on  the  25tb  of  April,  1616. 

He  survived  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Judith  to 
Thomas  Quiney  only  two  months,  and  he  made  his  will 
probably  upon  the  occasion  of  that  marriage.  It  is  dated 
the  25th  of  March,  but  in  the  document  February  viaa  first 
written,  and  afterwards  struck  out.  By  this  will,  which  is 
long,  he  gives  his  real  estates  to  his  ddest  daughter.  Acr 
cording  to  the  received  interpretation  of  his  will,  Shakspere 
treats  bis  wife  with  neglect  and  '  bitter  sarcasm,'  for  which 
estranged  affections  would  have  been  no  warranty;  and 
consigns  her,  with  a  solemn  avowal  of  contempt  and  hatred, 
to  a  miserable  dependence,  not  even  recommended  or  im- 
plied, upon  the  bounty  of  their  common  children.  Accord- 
ing to  the  dictum  of  Malone,  who  first  dragged  this  part  of 
bis  will  into  notice  sixty  years  ago,  *  His  wife  had  not  wholly 
escaped  his  memory ;  he  had  forgot  her, — he  had  recol- 
lected her, — but  so  recollected  her  as  more  strongly  to  mark 
how  little  he  esteemed  her;  he  had  already  (as  it  is  vulgarly 
expressed)  cut  her  vff,  not  indeed  with  a  thilling,  but  uiitk 
an  old  bed.'  It  was  the  object  of  Shakspere  by  this  will  to 
perpetuate  a/anuiy  ettate.  In  doing  so  did  he  neglect  the 
duty  and  afiiection  which  he  owed  to  his  wife  ?,  He  did  not. 
His  estates,  with  the  exception  of  a  copyhold  tenement,  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  his  will,  vere/reehold.  His  wife  was 
entitled  to  dower.  She  was  provided  for  amply,  by  the  clectr 
and  undeniable  operation  of  the  Englith  law. 

SHALE.  Any  argillaceous  deposit,  naturally  divided 
into  laminn  parallel  to  the  plane  of  deposition,  is  rightly 
so  called  by  geologbts.  These  are  sandy,  calcareous,  purely 
argillaceous,  and  carbonaceous  shales.  Geologists  some- 
times, very  inconveniently,  cull  fine-grained  very  laminated 
shales  by  the  title  of  Slates.  A  synonym  in  the  north  of 
England  mining-districts  is  Plate. 

SHALLOrr.    [AiiiuM.] 

SHAMOU'L,  or  S AMOUT.,  called  by  Abnl  Faraj  ('  Hist. 
Dynast.,'  p.  408)  Samoul  Ben  Vehoida  al-Magrebi  al-An- 
daiouti;  by  Ibn  Abi  Osaibia  (Oi'oun  al-Ambd  Jt  Tabacdt 
al-Atebbd,  '  Pontes  Relationum  de  Classibus  Medicorum,' 
cap.  xL,  $  18)  Samoil  Ben  Yahia  Ben  Abbds  al  Magrebt ; 
and  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  '  Arab.  Phitusoph. 
Biblioth.'  (quoted  by  Casiri,  'BibUotb.  Arabico-Hisp.  £s- 
cur.,'  tom.  i.,  p.  440)  Shamoul  Ben  Yehoudd  alAndalouil, 
an  eminent  Jewish  physician,  who  (as  his  name  implies) 
was  born  in  Spain,  and  was  descended  from  s.n  African 
family.  He  came  with  his  father  (who  was  also  a  great 
philosopher)  to  Azerb^&n,  and  settled  himself  at  Maragha, 
a  place  afterwards  famous  in  oriental  geography  for 
the  observatory  of  the  celebrated  astronomer  Nasireddln 
(bom  A.H.  598,  a.d.  1200;  died  aji.  673,  A.D.  1273).  He 
particularly  studied  astronomy,  geometry,  mathematics,  and 
medicine,  and  wrote  several  works  on  those  sciences,  of 
which  one  exists  in  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxfonl 
(Uri,  CataL,  p.  209;  Nicoll  and  Pusey,  Cttal.,  p.  603>. 
He  was  for  some  time  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Pehle 
wanides,  an  Atabek  dynasty  of  Azerbyan,  founded  by  II- 
deghis  about  the^middle  of  tiie  sixth  century  after  the  Hejia, 
or  the  twelfth  of  our  aera  (see  De  Guignes,  'Hist,  des 
Huns,'  &C.,  liv.  13,  torn.  ii.  p.  247).    He  embraced  the  r»- 
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ligiou  of  Mohammed,  and  wrote  a  work  against  the  Jews, 
in  which  he  accused  them  of  having  interpolated  the  Mosaie 
Scriptures.  Hia  children  belongaa  also  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. He  died  at  an  advanced  age  at  Mariigba,  ac- 
cording to  Abul  Faraj  and  the  anonymous  author  quoted 
above,  about  a.e.  570  (a.d.  1 1 74-5);  according  to  Htyji  Khoifa 
(and  more  probably),  A  H.  998  (A.D.  1201-2). 

SH  ANrARAH.  an  Arabian  poet,  who  lived  befoK  M«- 
bammed.  He  was  a  very  swift  runner,  and  hia  name  became 
proverbial  in  Arabia.  Having  sworn  vengeance  against  the 
family  of  another  Arab  called  Salman,  he  surprised  and 
killed  many  of  its  members,  but  was  at  last  taken  himself 
and  put  to  death.  A  beautiful  poem  of  Shanfaiah  is  extant, 
which  is  entitled  '  Lamiyatul-arab.'  It  has  been  trans- 
lated by  De  Saey,  and  published  in  bis  '  Chrestomathie 
Arabe'  (Paris,  1806)^  with  excellent  remarks.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  poems  extant  in  Arabic  Landyast  means  any 
poem  rhyming  in  the  letter /am;  and  it  was  called  Lamyat 
of  the  Arab,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  later  poem  by  Toghrai, 
a  Persian  poet  who  wrote  another  poem,  which  bears  the 
title  '  Lamiyatu-l-ajem,'  or  that  of  the  Persian. 

SHAN6-HAE,  a  searport  in  China,  situated  near  31* 
N.  lat.  and  121°  E.  long.,  is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Woo-sung,  which  is  properly  only  the  channel  by 
which  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Taboo  or  Tai  (the  Great 
Lake)  are  discharged  into  the  sea.  Though  the  eoane  of 
the  river  probably  does  not  exceed  fifty  miles,  it  brings 
down  a  great  volume  of  water,  and  is  very  deep.  Opposite 
the  town  of  Sbang-hae,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from  its 
mouth,  the  depth  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  varies  from 
six  to  eight  fathoms,  so  that  the  largest  vessels  can  coma  up 
to  the  harbour,  and  unload  alongside  of  the  commodious 
wharfe  and  large  warehouses  which  oeottpy  the  banks  of 
the  river.  At  this  place  the  river  is  nearly  half  a  mile 
wide. 

The  town  is  very  large.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and 
many  of  them  ate  paved  with  small  tiles,  similar  to  Dutch 
elinkers,  which  make  a  more  agreeable  footing  than  the 
alippery  granite  with  which  other  towns  in  China  are 
paved.  The  shops  in  the  city  are  generally  small,  but 
wares  of  all  descriptions  are  exhibited  for  sale ;  many  of  them 
contain  European  goods,  especially  woollens.  Du  Halde, 
in  his  '  Description  of  China,  says,  that  in  this  town  and  its 
neighbourhood  200,000  weavers  are  oceupied  in  making 
plain  oottons  and  muslins;  and  Lindsay  adds,  that  the 
nankeen  doth  from  Sbang-hae  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
•inpira 

This  is  all  that  we  know  of  a  place  which  is  the  principal 
emporium  of  Eastern  Asia,  and  whose  commerce  is  as  ac- 
tive as  that  of  any  other  plaee  on  the  globe,  not  even  Lon- 
don excepted.  It  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  eirenra- 
itanoe  that  such  a  commercial  town  has  only  once  been 
visited  by  a  European  vessel,  and  that  not  before  1833, 
when  the  Amherst,  under  the  cbmmand  of  Capt.  Lindsay, 
Mtered  the  Woo-sung  river.  It  is  only  from  Capt.  Lind- 
say's statement  that  we  know  anything  of  the  great  com- 
merce of  this  place.  He  says, — 'On  our  arrival  at  Woo- 
sung  (a  small  town  only  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name),  I  was  so  struck  with  the  vast  quantity 
of  junks  entering  the  river,  that  I  caused  tbem  to  be 
eounted  for  several  sueoessive  days.  The  result  was,  that 
in  seven  days  upwards  of  400  junks,  varying  in  sice  firom 
109  to  400  tons,  passed  Woo-sung,  and  proceeded  to 
Sbang-hae.  During  the  first  part  of  our  stay,  most  of  these 
eiaeu  were  the  north-country  junks  with  four  masts,  from 
«een-tsin  (Thian-tsin  on  the  Pslho)  and  various  part*  of 
Manchow  Tartary,  flour  and  peas  from  which  place  formed 
a  great  part  of  their  carga  Bat  daring  the  Utter  part  of 
our  stay,  the  Fokien  (Fukain)  junks  began  to  pour  in  to  the 
number  of  30  or  40  per  day.  Many  of  these  were  from 
Formosa,  Cknton,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Cochin-Cbina, 
and  Siam.'  Now  if  we  suppose  that  the  commerce  of 
Shang-hae  is  as  active  the  whole  year  round  as  C!apt.  Lindsay 
found  it  to  be  in  the  month  of  July,  we  eome  to  the 
eoncluaion  that  this  port  is  aiwually  visited  by  shipping 
to  the  amount  of  5,000,000  tons.  In  1838  the  shipping 
that  entered  the  port  of  London  did  not  quite  amount  to 
4,000,000  tons ;  namely.  1,061,923  tons  employed  in  die 
foreign  trade,  and  2,908,176  tons  in  the  ooasting  tnde. 
[LoNDOH,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  128.]  But  as  Capt  Lindsay  obeervaa 
that  the  winters  in  these  parts  are  rather  severe^  and  that 
the  snow  sometimes  lies  several  foet  deep  for  more  then  a 
Bonth,  «e  may  suppose  that  the  navigation  of  the  Woo- 


sung  is  ananally  interrupted  for  firar  or  six  weeks,  and  thus 
the  commerce  of  Shang-hae  would  be  reduced  nearly  to  a 
level  with  that  of  London.  But  though  the  commerce  ol 
Shang-hae  is  perhaps  more  active  than  that  of  the  British 
metropolis,  its  sphere  is  much  more  limited,  as  the  most 
remote  countries  with  which  it  is  connected  towards  the 
south  are  Siam  and  the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  towards  the 
east  Japan,  and  totv^d*  the  north  the  provinee  of  Leaotong 
and  Mandshooria,  whilst  London  receives  metcbandise 
from  all  the  world. 

It  oertainly  excites  some  surprise  to  find  that  so  active  a 
commerce  is  carried  on  in  a  place  which  has  hardly  any 
commercial  relation  with  fore^^n  countries.  But  our  sur- 
prise will  cease  if  we  consider  that  there  is  no  harbour  on 
the  Chinese  coast  between  30°  and  3S°  N.  lat,  or  between 
the  bay  of  Ningpo  on  the  south,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Shantung  on  the  nor^.  On  this  tract  of  coast  the  two 
largest  rivers  of  China,  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Yant- 
se-kiang,  enter  the  sea,  and  they  bring  great  quantities  of 
earthy  matter,  which  they  deposit  along  the  coast,  and  thus 
tender  the  whole  tract  inaccessible  to  boats  beyond  the 
sise  of  a  fishing-barge.  The  Woo-sung  is  the  first  river 
south  of  the  Yant-se-kiang  which  is  dieep  enough  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation,  ana  hence  the  whole  maritime  oom- 
meree  of  this  tract  is  coneenttatad  at  Shang-hae.  The 
country  which  lies  at  the  baek  of  the  coast  is  the  most 
populous  part  of  China,  and  oontains  many  very  large 
towns,  among  which  those  of  Soo-tsbeou-foo  and  Hang- 
tsbeou-fM  probably  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants  taiSk, 
and  there  are  others  which  may  vary  between  100,000  and 
500,000,  among  which  is  the  antient  capital  of  <}hiua.  Nan- 
kin. [Nankin.]  According  to  the  Chinese  census,  the 
country  between  30°  and  33°  N.  lat,  extending  from 
the  sea  about  200  miles  inland,  and  comprehending  the 
antient  province  of  Ki-an-gnan,  or  the  present  provinces  ot 
Ngan-hoeand  Keang-soo,  oontains,  on  a  sur&ee  not  exceed- 
ing 70,000  squara  miles,  a  population  of  more  than  40,000,000, 
or  about  600  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile.  Such  a 
population  cannot  subsist  on  the  produce  of  the  soil 
even  in  the  high  state  of  agriculture  by  which  this 
region  is  distinguished  above  all  other  parte  of  £hii^  A 
eonsiderable  supply  of  provisions  must  be  reouired  every 
year.  Such  an  inference  must  also  be  drawn  nom  what  is 
stated  by  (]apt  Lindsay,  namely,  that  the  northern  country 
vessels  bring  chiefly  com  and  peas;  and  though  he  does 
not  mention  the  cargoes  of  the  Fu-kian  vessels,  which  come 
from  the  Eastern  Archipeli^o,  Coehin-China,  and  Siam.  it 
is  a  known  fact  that  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
these  countries  to  China  is  rice.  The  immense  quantity  of 
grain  which  is  carried  into  the  port  of  Shang-hae  is  proba- 
bly not  consumed  in  that  town  and  the  neighbourhood;  but 
a  part  of  it  'reaches  the  centre  and  even  the  western  districts 
of  China  Proper,  by  being  conveyed  on  the  numerous  canals 
which  are  connected  wi&  the  Imperial  canal  or  Yoon-ho 
and  the  two  great  rivers  above  mentioned.  The  exports 
probably  consist  of  manufitetured  goods,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants pay  for  the  food  which  they  obtain  from  other  coun- 
tries by  supplying  their  inhabitants  with  cotton,  silk,  and 
linen  fabrics. 

The  islands  of  Cheusan  are  situated  about  60  or  70  miles 
to  the  south-east  of  Sbang-hae.  These  islands  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British  in  July,  1840.  On  the  news 
of  this  event  consternation  spread  to  Peking.  The  Chinese 
government  came  forward  with  proposals,  and  seemed  ex- 
tremriy  anxious  to  terminate  the  war  by  peace  on  any  terms, 
provided  the  islands  of  Cheusan  were  restored.  This  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  was  oertainly  not  in  accordance 
with  their  former  poKcy,  and  the  (Avious  conclusion  was 
that  they  were  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  British  arms 
Now  however  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  resumed  their 
former  behaviour ;  they  have  retracted  their  proposals ;  they 
have  resisted  the  most  moderate  demands,  and  are  prepared 
to  repel  force  by  force.  .What  has  produced  this  ebange? 
The  islands  of  Cheusan  have  been  abandoned,  it  is  atated, 
on  account  of  their  unhealtbinsss.  It  is  evident  that  the 
Chinese  government  feared  lest  the  British  should  retain 
these  islands  and  fortify  them  against  all  attacks.  In 
possession  of  these  islauM  a  fow  vMweis  of  war  and  steam- 
boats would  havo  been  suScient  to  prevent  any  supply  of 
grain  into  Shaag-Jtaet  and  thus  the  Snglish  would  have  had 
it  in  their  power  to  starve  the  grcut  population  which  do- 
pends  annually  on  these  supplies. 

(Lindsay's  'Vcyago  of  toe  vaasel  Amhent  along  the 
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Coast  of  Cbint,'  in  BtrtMmmtary  Report,  1831;  Du 
HbKI«^  Hittorif  qf  Chinm;  Stmunton't  Aoemmi  tf  on  Em- 
btut^ftrim  tk»  King  of  Bngltmd ;  tie.) 

SHANNON,  not  only  one  of  the  Urgeat  riTen  in  Ii»- 
land,  but  likewise  in  the  British  efapire.  It  rum  for  320 
miles  from  its  sonrce  to  the  sea,  mnd  affords  a  navigable, 
though  at  present  imperfeot  line  of  oommuuioation,  whieh 
nearly  intmrseets  Ireland  ftvm  north  to  south.  It  riaea 
within  eighteen  miles  of  Sligo,  and  expanding  at  intervals 
into  lakes,  Alls  into  the  sea  between  the  Loop  and  Kerry 
heads,  flfly-six  miles  below  Limeriek.  The  Shannon  is  t||e 
outlet  for  the  waters  of  an  immense  traet  of  oountry,  and  it 
gives  fiwilities  fbr  maintaining  commeroial  intercoursa,  not 
only  by  its  eommonieation  with  the  sea,  but  also  with  the 
metropolis  by  means  of  two  canals.  It  divides  Ireland 
nearly  into  two  parts,  separating  the  province  of  Connaught 
from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  This  river  must  be  viewed 
under  two  distinct  heads,  as  it  i«  locally  known  under  two 
distinct  names,  namely,  the  Lower  Shannon,  including  that 
portion  of  the  river  below  Limerick,  which  is  connected 
with  the  external  eommeroe  of  the  country ;  and  the  Upper 
Shannon,  from  its  source  down  to  Limeriek,  whieh  is  eon- 
nected  with  its  internal  commerce. 

The  source  of  this  noble  stream  is  generally  considered 
to  be  a  circular  basin  of  about  twenty  feel  in  diameter  (and 
said  to  have  been  sounds  witii  200  yards  of  line  without 
flndiiig  bottom),  situated  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Kul- 
keagh  Mountain,  whence  it  flows  in  a  deep  dead  sluggish 
stream  into  Lough  Allen,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  a  small 
basin  about  eight  miles  long  and  three  to  four  broad,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  a  coal  district,  and  1 1 S  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  source.  Other  small  streams  fall  into  this  lake,  any  one 
of  which  may  be  considered  the  parent  of  this  great  river. 
Of  these  the  largest  are  the  Owenmore,  the  Arigna,  which 
joint  the  Shannon  before  falling  into  the  lake,  and  the  Dor- 
bally.  The  mountain  scenery  around  Lough  Allen  is  very 
fine.  The  land  slopes  gently  to  its  sides,  is  well  wooded, 
and  cultivated  to  nearly  half  the  height  of  the  mountains. 

Leaving  Lough  Allen,  the  river  is  so  obstructed  by  shal- 
lows, that  a  canal,  passing  to  the  eastward  of  it,  baa  been 
cut  from  its  southern  extremity  near  Drurosbambo,  to 
Battle-bridge,  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles.  In  this  dis- 
tance there  is  a  fall  of  twenty-two  feet,  which  is  overcome 
by  two  locks,  one  at  Drumleague,  half  way  along  the  canal, 
and  another  at  Battle-bridge,  where  the  river  navMation  is 
resumed.  From  this  point  the  river  runs  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection, between  shores  generally  low,  with  a  mid-channel 
depth  varying  from  five  to  twenty  feet,  for  six  miles,  when 
it  receives  the  waters  from  two  small  lakes  called  Boyle 
Water  and  Lough  Key,  which  communicate  with  the  town  of 
Boyle.  A  mile  below  this  point  stands  the  town  of  Carriok- 
on-Shanuon,  and  two  miles  fartberoocurs  a  small  expansion 
called  Oorry  Lough,  whence  the  course  of  the  river  is  tole- 
rably straight  and  good  as  far  as  JaiAestown,  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  Here  a  shallow  circuitous  bend  is  avoided  by  a 
canal  two  miles  in  length,  which  commences  just  above  James- 
town, and  terminates  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Drumsna. 
On  this  canal  there  is  a  lock  with  a  All  of  six  feet  eight 
inches  on  the  sills.  From  a  mile  below  this  canal  nearly 
down  to  Ruskey  are  a  series  of  small  lakes  snrrounded  by 
low  hills,  with  diversified  and  in  some  parts  well-wooded 
scenery,  and  a  tolerably  free  navigation.  These  lakes  are 
called  Lough  Tap,  Lough  Boedarrig,  Lough  Boeffin,  and 
Lough  Sconnell. 

At  Ruskey  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Shannon,  whieh  is 
here  very  shallow  and  much  obstructed  by  eel-weirs.  The 
navigation  is  carried  on  by  a  canal  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
long,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  with  one  lock  on  it, 
having  a  fall  of  4  feet  1 1  inches.  Two  miles  and  a  half  below 
Ruskey  the  Shannon  enters  Lough  Forbes,  imntediately  above 
which  the  river  is  nearly  dry  insummer.thoughtfaebed  of  the 
river  is  sufficiently  broad.  This  lake  is  an  irregularly  shaped 
basin  two  miles  long  and  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  broad : 
the  water  is  of  the  average  depth  of  seven  or  eight  feet, 
excepting  a  shoal  of  amall  extent  near  the  centre,  where  the 
lake  is  contracted  to  a  breadth  of  only  350  yards.  Lough 
Forbes  is  almost  surrounded  by  bog-land,  except  where  a 
portion  of  the  demesne  of  Lord  Forbes  comes  aown  to  its 
eastern  shore.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  Lough 
Forbes  the  navigation  hy  the  river  becomes  impracticable, 
and  continues  so  below  Tarmonbarry,  a  small  village  three 
miles  lower  down,  where  the  Shannon  is  crossed  by  a  atone 
bridge  buiU  on  a  rocky  ibtd.    The  communication  is  there- 


Ibre  esRiod  on  by  the  trilmtary  river  Camlin,  which  emptiat 
itself  into  the  Shannon  by  two  mouths,  the  upper  one  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lough  Forbes  and  the  lower  one 
below  Tarmonbarry.  The  k-wer  mouth  of  the  Chmlin  is 
however  so  shallow  that  a  short  canal  about  half  a  mile  in 
length  and  with  one  look  on  it  has  been  cut,  and  near  the 
point  of  its  junctioa  with  the  Camlin,  near  tiie  village  of 
Cloondrah,  is  the  grand  d«p6t  of  the  Royal  Canal  Companyt 
called  Richmond  Harbonr. 

Betvaen  this  and  Lanosborough,  a  distance  of  seven  milai^ 
some  fsw  diffieultiaa  ooout;   &e  river  is  of  an  average 
breadth  of  SSO  yards,  not  very  tortuous,  and  the  depth  it 
frequently  80  feet,  though  there  are  soma  spots  with  only 
four ;  the  shores  are  of  bog  and  very  flat,  except  whei*  a 
few  isolated  bills  of  good  land  stand  near  the  river.    At 
Lanesborongh  the  Shannon  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge, 
built  as  usual  on  a  ford  of  rook  and  gravel,  which  obttruo- 
tion  ia  overeome  by  a  short  canal  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
on  the  Rosoommon  side  of  the  river,  and  merely  separat^ 
from  it  by  an  embankment.   This  canal  has  one  lock.    We 
here  enter  Lough  Rea  (the  teoond  expansion  of  the  Shan- 
non in  point  of  magnitude  as  it  it  in  order  from  the  mouth) 
which  extends  16  miles  in  a  north  and  south  diraotion,  sod 
varies  in  hreadth  firom  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  three 
miles ;  it  reaches  within  two  miles  of  Athlone.    About  half 
way  along  its  eastern  shore  is  a  deep  indentation,  called  Derry 
Bay,  at  the  head  of  which  the  river  Inny,  the  only  one  of 
any  magnitude,  falls  into  the  lake.  The  depth  of  water  in  tha 
lake  is  very  irregnlar;  the  greatest  depth  is  130  feet,  but 
this  occurs  only  in  few  placet,  and  the  average  depth  may 
be  considered  at  from  SO  to  30  feet.    The  bottom  it  a  slote- 
ootoured  mud,  except  where  gravel  beds  rise  and  form  shal- 
lows, which  are  very  numerous,  and  always  contain  large 
masses  of  limestone  rock,  which  probably  forms  the  baaia  of 
the  shoal,  as  all  the  strata  of  the  surroundias  country  are  of 
that  deseription.  The  scenery  of  the  lalM  it  diveraified,  and, 
studded  at  it  ia  with  so  many  islands,  frequently  becomes 
picturesque.    There  is  a  scarcity  of  wood,  and  the  land  does 
not  in  any  piaee  exceed  2S0  feet  above  the  surfhee  of  the 
lake ;   the  ahores  are  unfavourable  for  landing,  being  shal- 
low and  stony.    Not  a  single  viltege  is  visible  from  the  lake. 
Two  miles  above  Athlone,  the  river  becomes  narrow  and  is 
very  much  obstructed  by  eel-weirs  and  shallows ;  and  under 
Athlone  bridee,  which  is  of  stone,  there  is  a  considerable 
fidl  and  mpid.    These  impediments  are  surmounted  by  a 
oanal  on  the  Rosoommon  side,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
with  one  lock  on  it  having  a  fall  of  four  feet  four  inches. 
Between  this  place  and  Lough  Derg  the  river  makes  two 
large  bends,  and  dividing  itaelf  into  various  branches  fonus 
islands,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  sixe.    Eight  miles 
below  Athlone  stands  the  Sevan  Churches,  a  place  which 
still  retains  much  of  its  former  sanctity,  and  between  these 
two  points  the  river  is  free  from  any  serious  obstruction, 
as  iiMleed  it  oontinues  to  be  as  far  as  the  military  poet 
called  Shannon  bridge,  five  miles  and  a  half  farther.    Here 
the  oconrrenee  of  a  shallow  ford  with  the  advantage  of  firm 
ground  on  each  side  has  led  to  the  choice  of  the  place  as 
the  site  of  a  stone  bridge  over  the  river,  and  as  there  is  a 
foil  of  seven  inches  over  the  shallow,  a  side  canal  about  250 
foot  long  has  been  cut  on  the  eastern  side  with  a  lock  on  it, 
and  just  below  (where  the  river  Suck  falls  into  the  Shan- 
non) a  smaller  one  of  about  the  same  length  has  been  mads 
through  a  sharp  projecting  point    The  Suck,  whieh  forms 
the  division  bMween  the  counties  of  Cralway  and  Roscom- 
mon, is  a  very  fine  river,  and  appears  at  its  junction  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  Shannon  itself.    It  rises  near  Ciastlereagh  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  has  a  circuitous  course  of 
about  60  miles,  rseeiving  in  its  passage  a  number  of  tribu- 
tary streams.     It  passes  near  the  towns  of  Rosoommon, 
Athleague,  Mount  Talbot,  Ballyforan,  Ballygill,  and  through 
Ballinasloe,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Shannon.    From  the  junotion  of  the  Suck  down  to  Shan- 
non   Harbour   the    river  is   of  equal    and    considerable 
breadth  with    fow  obstructions.     At    Shannon   Harbour 
the  Brusna  falls  into  the  Shannon  on  the  east  side,  and 
just  at  this  point  is  the  junotion  of  tlie  Grand  Canal 
with  the  Shannon  ;  immediately  opposite  is  another  canal 
running  up  to  Ballinasloe,  and  for  the  fiicility  of  com- 
munication and  transporting  boats  (both  canals  belonging 
to  the   Chrand  (3snal   Company),  a  wooden   bridge   has 
been  thrown  across  the  Shannon  from  one  to  the  other. 
To  Banagher,  two  miles  lower,  there  is  a  oood  and  uninter- 
mpted  navigation.     Here  them  is  aaoUkor  atone  bridge 
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Miois  the  Shannon,  bnilt  on  a  bank  of  gravel ;  and  the  fall 
of  one  foot  nine  inches  occasioned  by  it  is  avoided  by  a 
eanal  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ia  lensth  on  the  Galway 
side  with  one  lock  upon  it.  About  uiree  miles  below 
Banagber  the  navigation  becomes  greatly  impeded  by 
shoals  and  falls,  to  avoid  which  there  is  m  canal  two  miles  in 
length  on  the  Leinster  side  with  one  lock  on  it.  This  has 
been  cut  to  avoid  the  falls  of  Meelick  and  Killogues,  which 
are  the  greatest  in  the  whole  line  above  Killaloe,  amounting 
to  seven  feet  three  inches.  At  the  point  where  th»  river 
navigation  is  again  resumed,  the  Lower  Brusna  falls  into 
the  Shannon,  which  again  offers  a  wide  and  uninterrupted 
channel  into  Lough  Derg,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  with  a 
water-course,  marked  out  by  piles,  which  generally  exceeds 
20  feet  in  depth.  One  remark  will  sufSce  on  the  nature  of 
the  shores  between  Loughs  Ree  and  Derg :  they  are  uni- 
formly very  low,  consisting  of  lands  of  arich  calcareous  nature, 
always  overQowed  during  the  winter  season,  and  produc- 
ing in  the  summer  large  crops  of  rank  coarse  grass,  and  af- 
fording pasturage  for  cattle.  These  rich  lands  are  generally 
backed  by  bog-land  elevated  from  20  to  30  feet  above  the 
river,  and  towards  Athlone  by  low  rounded  isolated  lime- 
stone hills.  There  are  few  places  where  good  firm  land  comes 
down  to  the  river's  edge.  At  the  town  of  Portumna  is  a 
wooden  bridge  with  stone  piers,  now  in  course  of  erection, 
across  the  Shannon,  and  about  a  mile  below  this  we  enter 
Lough  Derg,  which  is  24  miles  in  length,  lying  about 
north-north-east  and  south-south-west,  and  varying  in 
breadth  from  three-quarters  to  three  miles  direct  distance, 
though  there  are  some  large  bays  on  both  sides  which  in 
some  places  cause  an  expanse  of  seven  to  eight  miles.  The 
scenery  of  this  lake  is  very  beautiful,  especially  towards  the 
southern  extremity,  where  it  lies  between  hills  of  consider- 
able elevation  terminating  abruptly  on  the  lake.  All  the 
north-weslern  shore,  which  forms  part  of  the  county  of  Gral- 
way,are  low  and  abound  in  bog-land.  In  this  portion  lie  the 
Ballyshrule  and  Woodford  rivers,  streams  of  considerable  size 
and  navigable  for  large  boats.  The  Tipperary  shore,  which 
forms  all  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  is  greatly  diversifled 
in  appearance  and  character:  to  the  north  it  consists  of 
rounded  limestone-hills,  which  are  chiefly  used  for  pasture, 
while  to  the  south  the  mountains  are  higher,  more  abrupt, 
and  consist  of  slate  formation,  which  is  worked  to  great 
advantage.  The  opposite  shore,  part  of  the  county  of  Clare, 
is  of  like  formation.  Lough  Derg  contains  few  islands,  but 
it  abounds  in  rocks  and  ^ngerous  shoals,  and  the  shores, 
like  those  of  Lough  Ree,  are  difficult  of  approach  from  being 
so  shallow  and  stoney.  The  greatest  depth  is  120  feet;  the 
sofktbern  portion  is  generally  much  deeper  than  that  to  the 
northward.  The  bottom  is  of  marl,  which  is  dredged  up  in 
great  quantities  for  manure.  On  this  lake  a  steamer  of  90 
horse-power  plies  daily  between  Killaloe  and  Portumna, 
for  the  purpose  of  towing  the  lumber  boats  which  go  to 
Dublin  by  the  Grand  Canal  across  the  lake.  A  consider- 
able passenger-trade  is  also  carried  on  by  this  route,  especi- 
ally in  summer.  At  Killaloe  is  the  chief  depdt  and  dock- 
yard of  the  inland  department  of  the  Dublin  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company. 

About  a  mile  above  Killaloe  the  channel  becomes  very 
narrow,  although  it  is  free  from  obstructions  till  a  little  way 
above  the  bridge,  where  a  bed  of  rocks  impedes  the  naviga- 
tion, as  well  OS  numerous  eel-weirs  which  are  found  at 
all  the  bridges  along  the  Shannon.  A  series  of  falls  con- 
tinues below  Killaloe  bridge,  so  that  a  canal  two  miles 
long  has  been  cut  close  by  the  river  on  the  Clare  side.  On 
this  canal  there  are  three  locks,  the  lowestof  which  is  a  dou- 
ble one,  with  a  fall  of  22  feet  in  the  whole  distance,  after 
which  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  is  again  resumed  in  a 
clear  broad  stream  with  only  one  difficulty  as  far  as  O'Brien's 
uridge,  five  miles  below  Killaloe,  where  the  river  is  again 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge.  About  a  mile  below  this  com- 
mences another  series  of  fklls,  passing  the  beautifully -situated 
village  of  Castle  Connell,  and  extending  for  about  7  miles. 
The  canal  for  avoiding  these  falls  is  also  on  the  Clare  side ; 
it  has  two  double  and  four  single  locks  on  it,  which  over- 
come a  fell  of  62  feet.  Below  this  the  navigation  of  the 
Shannon  is  resumed  for  one  mile  and  a  half,  ana  the  commu- 
nication with  the:  Lower  Shannon  at  Limerick  is  finally 
completed  by  a  third  short  canal  a  mile  long,  with  two  locks 
and  a  fall  of  I3'4  feet.  Along  the  navigable  parts  of  this 
portion  of  the  Shannon,  the  land,  though  good,  is  grenerally 
so  low  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  use  of  embank- 
ments to  keep  out  the  water.    Immediately  above  Limerick 


I  the  river  divides  into  two  branehes,  forming  King's  Island, 
I  on  which  the  old  town  stands,  with  the  cathedral,  castle, 
and  other  public  buildings.  Just  above  the  reunion  of 
these  two  branches  is  die  last  MX  of  the  river. 

In  reviewing  the  Upper  Shannon,  the  following  general 
observations  offer  themselves.  This  river,  which  seems  by 
nature  formed  to  fscilitate  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
improvement  of  the  kingdom,  instead  of  having  been  assisted 
by  art,  has  been  rendered  almost  useless ;  first  by  a  con- 
tracted canal  navigation  made  without  any  regard  to  the 
dipiensions  of  the  locks  or  the  level  of  their  sills ;  secondly, 
by  the  improper  construction  of  the  several  bridges,  which 
choke  up  the  river's  course,  not  only  by  their  numerous 
piers,  but  by  the  mills  erected  in  the  arches  themselves; 
also  bv  the  mill  dams,  which  in  some  parts  occupy  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  river ;  the  numerous  eel-weirs,  and 
the  total  neglect  of  dredging  away  small  shoals ;  thirdly, 
by  the  want  of  proper  beaicons  and  landmarks.  All  these 
deficiencies  not  only  render  navigation  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, but  the  obstruction  thus  arising  to  the  free  course 
of  the  winter's  floods  causes  large  tracts  of  the  adjacent 
country  to  be  inundated  during  that  season.  To  remove 
these  defects  it  is  proposed  to  do  away  at  certain  points  with 
the  useless  canals  and  locks,  to  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river 
where  requisite,  at  the  same  time  to  erect,  at  proper  places, 
weirs  so  regulated  as  always  to  keep  up  a  certain  level  of 
water  during  the  summer,  while  they  would  allow  the  su- 
perfluous waters  of  the  winter  to  pass  off  freely ;  also  to  cut 
new  canals  with  lockage  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  steamers.  For  this  purpose  an  act 
of  parliament  has  been  passed,  and  a  sum  of  money  granted, 
and  the  contemplated  improvements  are  now  in  progress. 

Of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  'the  Lower  Shannon,  the 
Woodford,  Ballyshrule,  Lower  Brusna,  and  Suck,  might  be 
made  navigable  at  little  expense,  and  would  open  a  great 
district  of  country. 

Under  the  name  of  Lower  Shannon  is  comprehended  that 
part  of  the  river  below  Limerick  which  is  navigalile  for  sea- 
going vessels.  This  estuary  is  easy  of  access,  and  its  ap- 
Cich  is  free  from  dangers;  the  entrance  between  the 
p  and  Kerry  Heads  is  seven  miles  wide,  and  on  the 
former  stands  a  lighthouse,  showing  a  bright  fixed  light  at 
tlie  height  of  270  feet  above  high-water.  About  1 0  miles  to 
the  eastward  is  a  kind  of  second  entrance  between  Kilkadran 
and  Heal  Points,  which  is  contracted  to  one  mile  and  a  half; 
and  off  Beat  Point  a  dangerous  sand-bank  extends  nearly 
half  a  mile,  which  still  further  reduces  the  navigable  chan- 
nel. On  Kilkadran  Point  is  a  lighthouse  which  exhibits  a 
fixed  red  light  133  feet  above  the  sea,  and  inside  this  point 
is  the  small  bay  of  Carrigaholt,  which  affords  good  shelter 
for  small  vessels.  Above  this  there  is  anchorage  in  every 
part  of  the  Shannon,  though  Scattery,  Tarbert,  Labasheda, 
and  Foynes,  are  the  only  places  which  offer  good  shelter 
from  the  prevailing  westerly  winds. 

Five  miles  above  Kilkadran  Point  is  Scattery  Island,  on 
the  Clare  coast,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  rather 
low  and  marked  by  one  of  the  Round  Towers ;  it  has  a  bat- 
tery on  its  southern  point.  To  the  eastward  of  this  island 
there  is  good  anchorage.  On  the  Clare  shore  opposite 
Scattery  stands  the  village  of  Kilrush,  which  is  much  fre- 
quented as  a  watering-place  by  the  inhabitants  of  Limerick. 
A  good  stone  pier  has  been  built  for  the  accommodation  of 
vessels  loading,  as  well  aa  for  landing  passengers:  a  steamer 
plies  daily  between  this  place  ana  Limerick,  calling  at 
Tarbert. 

About  five  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Scattery  is  Tarbert 
Peninsula  (formerly  an  island),  at  the  north-east  point  of 
which,  on  a  rock  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  bridge, 
is  a  Ughthouse  showing  a  brilliant  fixed  light  S8  feet  above 
the  sea.  To  the  south-east  of  this  peninsula  there  is  excellent 
anchorage,  and  a  temporary  pier  has  recently  been  erected. 
The  village  of  Tarbert  is  about  a  mile  from  the  landing- 
place,  across  the  isthmus.  Above  this  the  river  contracts  to 
less  than  a  mile  in  width.  Opposite  Tarbert  a  peninsula 
stretches  out  leaving  to  the  northward  of  it  a  deep  bay  run- 
ning up  about  three  miles  to  the  village  of  Cloonder'.aw, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  and  lying  as  it  does  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  Shannon,  is  sometimes  mistaken  for 
the  true  course  of  that  river  which  heie  turns  more  to  the 
south-east.  To  the  eastward  of  this  peninsula,  aud  about 
four  miles  from  Tarbert  is  Labasheda  Bay,  another  good 
anchorage,  well  sheltered  from  westerly  winds ;  and  about 
four  miles  further  up,  on  the  Limerick  side,  is  Foynae 
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Island,  betrroen  which  and  the  mainland  there  u  agood  har- 
bour, though  the  entrance  is  rather  intricate. 

A  little  above  Foynes,  on  the  opposito  coast  of  Clare,  are 
a  number  of  small  islands,  which  form  the  western  entrance 
of  the  river  Fergus,  and  lie  more  than  half  way  up  the 
Shannon  towards  Limerick.  Below  this  the  river  presents 
a  different  appearance  from  that  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Fergus ;  the  land  on  both  sides  is  high  and  bold,  with  a 
beadi  either  of  shingle  or  gravel  beneath,  and  the  channel 
free  from  dangers,  whilst  above  this  point  the  land  is  so 
flat  and  low,  that  with  little  exception  the  whole  shore  on 
each  aide  is  one  continued  line  of  embankment,  with  the 
mud  drying  off  in  many  places  to  the  extentof  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  Besides  this,  there  is  throughout  this 
portion  a  number  of  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  down  the 
centre  of  the  river,  which  divide  it  into  two  channels. 
Most  of  these  islands  are  covered  at  high-water,  a  circum- 
stance which  gives  to  the  Shannon  a  very  different  appearance 
at  the  different  times  of  tide ;  and  the  river,  which,  at  high- 
water,  has  often  been  called  mighty  and  majestic,  becomes 
at  low-water,  a  very  insignificant  and  unnavigable  stream. 
For  eight  or  nine  miles  below  Limerick  the  river  is  so 
shallow  that  at  low-water  every  vessel  must  lie  aground ; 
and  even  far  below  this  there  is  not  a  spot  where  a  landing 
can  be  effected  except  through  the  mud.  In  addition  to 
these  natural  difficulties  this  part  of  the  river  is  in  an 
equally  neglected  state  with  the  Upper  Shannon,  being 
without  beacons,  buoys,  or  land-marks. 

At  Limerick  a  very  fine  range  of  quays  is  now  in  course 
,  of  construction  furnished  with  cranes,  &c.,  and  it  is  pro- 
'  posed  to  construct  a  weir  across  the  river  below  the  town, 
with  proper  gates  to  admit  vessels  at  high  water,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  floating  dock  of  the  whole  river  above  the  weir. 
This  would  be  a  most  valuable  improvement  to  the  port, 
for  all  vessels  are  now  obliged  to  lie  aground  at  low  water, 
much  to  their  injury  when  deeply  laden,  as  there  is  not 
more  than  five  feet  water  off  the  town  at  low  tides. 

Several  rivers  join  the  Lower  Shannon,  among  which  the 
Fergus  deserves  some  notice,  as  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of 
200  to  250  tons  at  high  water  as  far  as  Clare,  nine  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  Shannon.  At  this  part  it  is 
very  narrow,  but  about  two  miles  lower  it  begins  to  expand 
to  a  considerable  width,  though  the  navigable  channel  still 
remains  very  confined,  the  remaining  space  being  filled  with 
extensive  mud  banks  and  low  islands  which  are  covered 
with  the  flood  tides. 

About  nine  miles  below  Limerick  the  Maigue  fells  into  the 
Shannon  on  the  Limerick  side ;  though  narrow,  it  is  free 
from  obstructions,  except  a  rocky  bar  across  the  entrance, 
and  is  freely  navieable  for  boats  of  40  to  50  tons  deeply 
laden  as  far  as  Adare,  about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  Askeaton  river,  which  also  enters  the  Shannon  on  the 
Limerick  side,  is  not  so  large  as  the  Maigue,  but  is  still 
navigable  with  some  difficulty  for  boats.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous other  streams,  many  nearly  dry  at  low  water,  though 
accessible  at  high  water. 

The  spring  tides  in  the  Shannon  rise  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen  feet,  the  neaps  about  fourteen  feet ;  the  velocity 
which  at  the  mouth  does  not  exceed  a  mile  an  hour,  in- 
creases as  the  river  becomes  narrower,  to  upwards  of  three 
during  the  ebb  at  springs ;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
young  flood  has  so  much  resistance  to  overcome  that  when 
it  does  so  it  rushes  up  almost  like  a  bore,  and  the  water 
rises  during  the  first  hour's  flood  as  much  as  seven  or  eight 
feet,  by  which  time  a  great  portion  of  the  mud  banks  be- 
come covered,  and  from  having  a  more  expanded  space 
to  vent  itself  in,  the  velocity  becomes  very  much  dimi- 
nished. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  public  bridges  over  the  Shan- 
non:— 

Lut  of  Public  Bridget. 


Dlsunca 

WaterwmT. 

lictwem. 

.F««t. 

HUw. 

Ballytra     . 

.       85-6 

New  Bridge 

.       78-0 

i 

Drumsherriit 

.       82-6 

8 

Battle  Bridge 

.     113*4 

H 

Carrick      . 

.     233-10       . 

6 

Jamestown 

.     139'4 

6 

Dnimana 

.     175*  : 

1 

Ruskey 

.     199-3 

8 

Twmonbarrjr 

.     220-6 

10 

Ltnesborough 

Atblone  . 

Shannon  Bridge 

Shannon  harbour  (wooden) 

Banagher  .         . 

*Portnmna  (partly  wood) 

Killaloe 

O'Brien's  Bridge  . 

Athlunkard 

Thomond  .         . 

Wellesley 


206-0 

210'6 

336' 0 

450-0 

294-6 

732-8 

402-11 

296-8 

335-0 

335-7 

350*0 


7 
19 
14 

«* 

2 
33 
24 

5 

H 

H 
i 


Rite  qfthe  Lock*  on  the  Shcmnon,  taken  fiom  their  Sillt 

ft.     io 


Wellesley  Dock  Gates 

Park       . 

Annagbbeg     . 

Gillogues  (double)    . 

Newtown 

Cloonlara 

Monoskea 

Errina  (double)       . 

Cussane  (double)     . 

Moy 

Killaloe 

Hamilton 
Banagher 
Shannon  Bridge 
Atblone 

Lanesborough 
Cloondrah 
Ruskey 

Jamestown      .         . 
Battle  Bridge 
Drumleague 


II  4 
1  10 
8     7 

II  0 
8    2 


10 
10 
13 
IS 
6 
0 

10 
0 

2 
4 


97    2 


16     8 


1     3 

5  11 
4  II 

6  8 

10  3 

11  9 


Total  rise  of  sills 


40    9 


154    7 


(Parliamentary  Reporh ;  Recent  Surveyt.) 

SHAPOOR.    [Persia— Hw/ory] 

8HAPUR,  or  SHAPOOR.    [Persia.] 

SHARK.    [Sqitalidx.] 

SHARP,  a  character  in  Music  ()(),  used  to  raiu,  by  the 
degree  of  a  semitone,  any  note  in  the  natural  scale.  Before 
the  character  of  the  natural  was  introduced,  the  sharp  waa 
also  employed  to  contradict  the  flat.  When  sharps  are 
placed  at  the  clef,  they  are  always  taken,  according  to  the 
number  required,  in  the  following  order : — 

lit.  2iid.   «rd.    4th.   5tfa.    6th.  7th. 


$ 


f 
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E       B 

The  DOtiBLK  SHARP,  the  character  for  which  is  a  cross 
(X),  is  used  in  chromatic  music,  and  raises  a  note  two 
semitones  above  its  natural  state.    Thus  c  double  tkarp 


m> 


is,  practically— though  not  strictly  so  in  theory— d  natunl. 

[FlAT.l 

SHARP,  JAMES,  archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  was  bom 
in  May,  1618,  in  the  castle  of  Banff,  where  his  father,  Mr. 
William  Sharp,  resided  in  his  quality  of  sheriff-clerk  of  the 
county.  Sharp's  paternal  grandfather  had  been  a  merchant 
of  considerable  eminence  in  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  and 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  landed  property  in 
Perthshire.  Sharp's  mother,  Isabel  Lesly,  a  daughter  of 
the  laird  of  Kinninvy,  and  nearly  related  to  the  family  of 
the  earls  of  Rothes,  is  described  as  having  been  an  estraor 
dinary  woman,  honoured  by  all  for  her  wisdcm  and  piety. 
She  survived  to  a  great  age,  and  lived  to  see  at  least  King 
Charles's  restoration,  and  her  son  ihirly  mounted  on  the 
ladder  of  advancement,  if  not  his  aetual  elevation  to  the 
primacy.  ^  Digitized  by  VaUUVlVC 
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Sharp  wai  educated  at  the  univenitvof  Aberdeen,  where 
lie  ii  said  to  have  dUtinguished  himself  in  the  studies  then 
in  vogue.  On  leaving  college  he  paid  a  vitit  to  England, 
but  soon  after  returned  to  bis  native  country  on  being 
chosen  one  of  the  regents,  or  professors  of  philosophy,  in  St. 
Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews,  an  appointment  for  which 
be  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  interest  of  bis  rela- 
tion the  earl  of  Rothes,  to  whom  he  had  got  himself  intro- 
duced while  in  the  South.  His  whole  history  evinces  the 
great  talent  he  had  in  insinuating  himself  into  the  favour  of 
the  great.  After  a  short  time  he  exchanged  his  professor- 
ship for  the  office  of  minister  of  the  parish  of  Cniil,  no 
doubt  a  better  living,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  his 
friend  John,  earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindesay. 

These  facta  are  given  on  the  authority  of  a  tract  entitled 
'  A  True  and  Impartial  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  most 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  Dr.  James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Andrews,'  which  is  usually  quoted  as  printed  in  1723, 
although,  according  to  Watt's  'Bil}liotheca,'it  was  flrst  pub- 
lished in  1 71 9.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  make  it 
appear  that  Sharp  was  disinclined  to  Presbytery,  or  at  least 
opposed  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  from  the  begin- 
ning; but  be  must  at  any  rate  have  complied  with  both 
when  he  accepted  his  professorship  and  his  living  in 
the  church.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  he  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  zeal  for  the  ecclesiastical  system  now, 
after  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  established  in 
Scotland,  and  with  such  success  as  to  take  in  its  firmest  and 
ablest  friends,  so  that  he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  and 
took  part  in  all  the  councils  of  the  leaders  of  the  church. 
His  affability  and  taking  manners  also,  we  are  told,  made 
him  a  favourite  among  bis  parishioners;  so  that,  according 
to  his  panegyrieal  biographer,  he  in  a  singular  manner  ex- 
emplified the  ttvangelieal  precept  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent  and  the  innocency  of  the  dove. 

In  August,  1651,  according  to  Sir  James  Balfour's 
'  Annals,'  Sharp  was  one  of  a  numberof  ministers  who  were 
seized  and  put  on  board  ship  at  Droughty,  on  the  Tav,  and 
carried  off  prisoners  to  England,  by  order  of  General  jkf  onk, 
who  was  then  overrunning  the  country.  This  remarkable 
passage  in  his  history  is  not  noticed  in  the  common  accounts 
of  Sharp;  but  frequent  allusions  oeeur  in  the  Presbyterian 
invectives  to  certain  base  compliances,  by  which  be  is 
asserted  to  have  purchased  the  favour  of  Cromwell  on  some 
occasion,  and  to  have  obtained  his  liberty,  while  his  com- 
panions were  left  in  bondage.  He  appears,  at  all  events, 
to  have,  after  some  time,  found  his  way  back  to  his  charge 
at  Crail. 

Some  years  after  this  we  hear  of  him  being  sent  up  to 
London  with  a  commission  from  the  party  in  the  church 
called  the  Resolutioners,  to  plead  their  cause  before  the 
Protector  against  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  minister  of  Stirling, 
the  deputy  of  the  opposing  faction,  called  the  Protestors  or 
Remonstrators ;  on  which  occasion  be  is  said  to  have  so  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  management  and  address  that 
Cromwell  remarked  to  the  byestanders,  'That  gentleman, 
after  the  Scotch  way,  ought  to  be  styled  Sharp  of  that  ilk.' 
He  was  no  doubt  selected  for  this  mission  partly  on  account 
of  the  connexions  he  bad  formed  in  England.  Burnet 
says,  he  '  had  been  long  in  England,  and  was  an  active  and 
eager  man ;  he  had  a  very  small  proportion  of  learning,  and 
was  but  an  indifferent  preacher ;  but  having  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  London,  whom 
Cromwell  was  then  courting  much,  he  was,  by  an  error  that 
proved  fatal  to  the  whole  party,  sent  up  in  their  name  to 
London ;  where  be  continued  for  some  years  soliciting  their 
concerns,  and  making  himself  known  to  all  sorts  of  people.' 
Burnet  adds,  that  *  he  seemed  more  than  ordinary  zealous 
for  Presbytery,'  and  that  when  Dr.  (afterwards  Bishop) 
Wilkins  expressed  to  him  his  belief  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Protector  to  set  up  Episcopaey  again  (apparantly 
meaning  both  in  England  and  Scotland),  if  order  was  ever 
to  be  restored  to  the  kingdom,  '  Sharp  could  not  bear  the 
discourse,  and  rejected  it  with  horror.' 

It  is  characteristic  of  Sharp  that,  althoagb  thus  the  agent 
of  the  Resolutioners.  be  always,  according  to  his  friendly 
biographer,  kept  a  good  understanding  with  the  chiefs  of 
their  opponents,  the  Protestors.  While  ingratiating  him- 
self with  Cromwell  also,  it  seems,  he  maintained  a  oorr»> 
spondenee  with  Charles  II.  during  all  the  time  of  his  exile. 
General  Monk  was  exactly  the  character  for  such  a  man 
to  get  into  his  hands  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  Resto- 
ration,   It  is  certain  that,  whatever  may  have  afterwards 


been  Oiougfat  or  said  of  the  acts  by  which  he  bad  obtaiiMd 
his  release  ttom  Cromwell  when  his  'eomparions  were  iefk 
in  confinement,  he  had  either  never  lost  or  had  eompletely 
regained  the  oonfldenoe  of  bis  brethr«n  in  the  ehurch,  five 
of  whom,  ministers  of  Bdinbuigh,  and  the  leading  men  of 
their  party,  when  Monk  began  bis  ramreh  fhtm  tb«  North 
of  England  upon  London,  in  January,  IMO,  applied  to  him 
to  receive  Sharp  a*  their  representative,  and  ■•  a  penon 
fnlly  instructed  in  their  views  and  wiahes.    Among  the 

Sirsons  by  whom  Sharp  was  thus  commissioned  were  Mr. 
obert  Ctouglas,  Mr.  John  Smith,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Ker< 
who  had  all  Been  carried  along  with  him  to  Bngluid  in 
captivity  eight  or  nine  years  before. 

The  seven  months  that  followed  form  the  portion  ot 
Sharp's  hbtory  which  is  of  the  most  importance  to  the  appre< 
ciation  of  his  character.  He  proceeded  to  London,  where 
he  arrived  13th  February,  set  out  for  Breda  4th  May,  re- 
turned to  London  26  th  May,  and  appears  t«  have  remained 
there  till  about  the  middle  of  August.  During  all  this  time 
he  was  in  close  communieatwn  with  all  the  leading  persona 
and  parties  of  the  day;  with  Monk  and  the  chief  of  the 
English  and  Scottish  nobility  then  in  London ;  with  both 
thePresbyterian  and  the  Episcopalian  ministers  there ;  with 
Charles  himself  and  the  members  of  his  court ;  and  he  also 
kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  Douglas  and  the 
other  ministers  in  Scotland  by  whom  he  had  been  deputed. 
The  numerous  letters  which  passed  between  him  and 
Douglas  have  been  preserved;  they  are  now  deposited  in 
the  library  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  a  very  fUll  ab- 
stract of  them  has  been  given  by  Wodrow  in  the  Introduc-  . 
tion  to  his  '  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  fyom  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolutiott,'  Mr.  C. 
Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  in  a  note  to  Kirkton's  '  Secret  and  true 
History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Sestoration  to 
the  year  1678,*  observes  that '  Wodritw  is  aecused  of  gross 
injustice  in  garbling  Sharp's  letters  to  Douglas ;'  but  that 
writer,  whose  partisanship  is  very  decided,  neither  ventures 
to  warrant  the  truth  of  this  accusation,  nor  professes  to  have 
examined  the  original  letters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Burns,  of  Fiialey,  the  modem  editor  of  Wodrow's  His- 
tory, having  compared,  as  he  tells  us,  the  letters  with  the 
abstract,  asserts,  '  without  hesitation,  as  a  general  result  of 
the  inquiry,  that,  while  the  historian  does  by  no  means  con- 
ceal  bis  design  of  exposing  Sharp's  treachery,  be  had  it  in 
his  power  firom  these  documents  to  have  held  him  up  to  de- 
testation in  still  blacker  colours,  had  he  quoted  all  the  ex 
prestions  of  affected  devotion— ell  the  solemn  protestatioi 
of  attachment  to  Presbyter}'— all  the  specimens  of  meat 
adulation,  and  all  the  bitter  vituperations  against  his  oppo 
nents,  which  these  letters  contain.'  Dr.  Bums  probablt 
would  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  less  zealous  partisan  than 
Mr.  Sharp ;  but,  besides  the  authority  his  statement  derives 
from  his  having  actually  seen  and  read  the  original  letters,' 
it  appears  to  ns  to  be  probable  in  itself.  Wodrow,  though 
not  a  critically  exact  historian,  had  a  most  minute  as  well  as 
extensive  acquaintance  with  the  times  of  which  he  writes, 
and  is  a  very  careful  compiler  from  the  vast  store  of  original 
documents  on  which  bis  work  is  almost  exclusively  founded ; 
and,  although  not  a  person  of  much  enlargement  of  mind, 
be  cannot  with  justice  be  called  either  a  violent  or  an  unfair 
writer.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  entirely  incapable  of 
any  designed  garbling  of  these  letters  of  Sharp's.  His  ab- 
stract certainly  leaves  a  strong  impression  of  Sharp's  tho- 
rough dissimulation  and  treachery.  The  opinion  which 
Douglas  afterwards  formed  was,  it  seems,  that  he  had  been 
corrupted  and  gained  over  to  the  Episcopalian  side  during 
his  visit  to  Breda,  where  he  was  probably  much  with  Hyde, 
and  where  Charles  himself  treated  him  with  the  most  nat- 
tering favour  and  familiarity ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter 
Wodrow  also  appears  to  coincide.  To  us  his  conduct  has  the 
air  of  intrigue  and  dishonesty  from  the  commencement  of 
his  mission ;  he  may  not  have  made  up  his  mind  when  he 
left  home  to  support  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, but  we  believe  he  set  out  fully  determinea  to  take  the 
course  as  to  that  matter  which  promised  most  for  bis  own  ad- 
vancement, and  that  what  he  saw  of  the  current  in  which 
things  were  running  after  he  got  to  London  very  aoon  de- 
termined him  as  to  the  part  he  should  act.  Burnet  relates 
that,  some  years  subsequent  to  the  Restoration,  his  enemy 
Lord  Lauderdale,  *  to  complete  his  disgrace  with  the  king, 
got  many  of  his  letters,  which  he  had  writ  to  the  Presby- 
terians after  the  time  in  which  the  king  knew  that  he  was 
negotiating  for  Episcopacy,  in  which  he  bad  continued  to 
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protest  with  wbat  zetl  fa«  wm  solieiting  their  eoncenis,  not 
vithoat  dreadful  impreeationa  on  himself  if  he  was  preva- 
ricating with  them,  and  laid  these  before  the  king,  so  that 
the  king  looked  on  him  as  one  of  the  worst  of  men:" 

Some  of  Sharp's  defenders  however  take  up  oAer  ground, 
and,  without  dispating  the  correetneas  of  Wodrow's  abstract 
of  the  letters,  deny  tnat  they  albrd  any  evidence  of  his  in- 
sincerity, or  that  we  have  any  other  reason  for  believing  that 
he  was  unfaithful  to  the  eause  of  Presbytery  so  long  as  he 
was  employed  on  this  mission.  When  he  returned  to  Scot- 
land, he  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  the  king,  directed 
'  to  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Pres- 
byteiy  of  £dinbnrgb,'  in  which  bis  majesty  declared  his  Te> 
solntion  *  to  protect  and  preserve  the  government  of  the 
diurch  of  Scotland,  at  it  t>  tettled  by  late,  without  viola- 
tion.' This  letter  Sharp's  enemies  will  have  to  have  been 
of  his  composition :  its  mode  of  expression  was  at  least  in- 
genious. The  Scottish  parliament,  which  met  Ist  January, 
1661,  passed  an  act— suegested,  according  to  Burnet,  at  the 
eonncil-table  in  a  drunken  boutr— rescinding  or  repealing 
all  acts  passed  since  the  year  1633;  and  this  at  once  abo- 
lished any  legal  establishment  that  Presbytery  bad  ever  re- 
ceived, and  made  '  the  church  as  it  is  settled  by  law '  to 
mean  the  old  Episcopal  church  which  had  been  overthrown 
in  1638.  During  his  late  absence  from  Scotland,  Sharp  had 
been  elected  professor  of  divinity  in  St  Mary's  college,  St 
Andrews ;  he  was  also  appointed  his  majesty's  ehaplain  for 
Scotland,  with  an  annual  salary  of  200/.  sterling ;  and  now, 
having  gone  up  again  to  London,  on  the  rising  of  parlia- 
ment, abng  with  Glencairn,  the  chancellor,  and  Rothes,  the 
president  of  the  council,  he  was,  in  a  council  held  at 
Whitehall,  nominated  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  He  re- 
turned to  Scotland  with  the  same  two  noblemen  on  the  31st 
of  August,  and  left  again  for  England  on  the  1 8th  of  Oc- 
tober ;  and  about  the  middle  of  December  he  and  three  of 
his  brethren  were  consecrated  with  great  pomp  at  West- 
minster by  the  bishops  of  London  and  Worcester. 

The  history  of  Sharp's  government  of  the  Scottish  church 
cannot  be  here  detailed.  He  certainly  did  not  allow  any 
recollections  of  his  own  very  recent  renouncement  of  Pre»- 
byterianism,  or  of  the  extreme  zeal  he  had  been  wont  to 
profess  for  that  system  ot  ecclesiastical  government,  to  check 
nis  activity  and  ardour  in  the  maintenance  of  the  opposite 
order  of  things  that  had  been  now  set  up.  The  party  he 
had  deserted  charge  him  with  an  unrelenting  persecution  of 
bis  old  associates,  of  all  who  would  not  apostatise  like  him- 
self, as  well  as  with  the  most  overbearing  deportment  even 
to  those  of  hi<  own  communion  who  were  his  inferiors  in 
station,  and  with  an  insatiable  ambition ;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  many  well-authenticated  facts  lend  strong  coun- 
tenance to  these  imputations.  He  may  have  conscientiously 
Jielieved  such  a  policy  to  be  necessary,  or  to  be  the  wisest  and 
best;  but  whatever  were  his  views  or  motives,  it  is  certain 
that  we  find  him  on  all  occasions  the  advocate  for  measures 
of  rigour  and  severity,  and  constantly  clamouring  for 
the  more  strict  execution  of  the  laws  against  noncon- 
Ibrmists. 

In  1663  he  left  the  declining  interest  of  the  earl  of  Mid- 
dleton,  to  whose  support  he  had  been  mainly  indebted  for 
his  nomination  to  tbo  primacy,  and  attached  himself  to  his 
dd  adversary  the  earl  of  Lauderdale ;  but  their  assocmtion 
scarcely  lasted  two  yean. 

In  1664,  on  the  (feath  of  the  eail  of  Glencairn,  he  made 
strong  application  for  the  ofRce  of  lord-chanoellor,  but  with- 
out success.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1667  he  was 
eommaaded  to  come  no  more  to  the  council-table,  but  to 
letaain  within  his  diocese ;  but  this  restraint  was  taken  oiF 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  Saturday,  the  9th  of  July, 
1668,  be  was  shot  at  as  he  was  entering  his  eoaeh  in  the 
(treeti  of  Edinburgh,  by  one  James  Mitchell,  a  conventicle 
preacher;  but  the  t>all  was  intercepted  by  the  arm  of  the 
Disbop  of  Orkney,  who  was  following  him  into  the  coach. 
The  bishop's  arm  was  shattered,  but  nobody  attempted  to 
apprehend  the  assassin,  who  was  discovered  however  Ave 
years  aflerwaids,  and  executed  in  January,  1678,  after  a 
series  of  proceedings  which,  at  least  according  to  one  ver- 
sion of  the  story,  are  little  creditable  to  Sharp's  magna- 
nimity. At  lasi  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  May,  1679,  the 
archbishop,  while  travelling  with  his  eldest  daughter  fl-om 
Kennoway,  where  he  had  passed  the  night,  to  St  Andrews, 
was  attarked  by  a  band  of  nine  enthusiasts  on  Magus  Mnir, 
within  three  miles  of  that  city,  dragged  from  his  coach,  and 
daughteiad  on  the  spot  with  circumstancei  of  the  iDMt 


ftirions  and  pitiless  baroarity.  Various  narratives  of  this 
murder  have  oeen  collected  by  Wodrow,  and  one  has  been 
added  by  Dr.  Burns,  in  his  late  edition  of  that  bistorian'a 
work  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Glasgow,  1 829) ;  but  the  most  detailed 
and  in  all  respects  remarkable  account  of  the  aflhir  is  that 
drawn  up  by  James  Russell,  one  of  the  actors  in  it  which 
has  been  for  the  first  time  printed  by  Mr.Sharpe  at  the  end 
of  his  edition  of  Kirkton's  History.  The  same  volume  also 
contains  a  letter  ftom  Sir  William  Sharp,  tlie  archbishop 
son,  giving  an  account  of  his  fiither's  murder  datud  St.  An- 
drews, the  1 0th  of  May. 

Woidrow  and  Burnet  in  partteular,  ara  very  ftiU  of  notices 
of  Sharp ;  and  a  separate  Life  of  him  was  lately  published 
hf  the  Kev.  J.  P.  Lawson ;  but  the  amplest  materials  for  hi* 
history  still  remain  in  manuscript  Besides  the  Life  pub- 
lished in  the  beginning  of  the  lact  century,  there  is  another 
old  memoir  of  an  opposite  strain,  which  has  also  been 
printed ;  and  Mr.  Sbaqie  quotes  a  MS.  bioerapbieal  libel, 
entitled  '  A  Cbaraotar  of  the  Monster  of  Inhumanitie, 
who  is  the  Great  Raproaeb  of  Mankynd,'  &c  which  is  in 
the  Advocates'  Library,  Hid  is  perhaps  the  Lifb  of  the  areh- 
bishop '  until  his  arriving  at  the  top  of  his  ambition,'  which 
Wodrow  says  he  had  real,  '  written  by  one  of  the  after-snf- 
ferers,  a  worthy  gentleman.'  Specimens  of  the  style  in 
which  his  course  was  wont  to  be  sketched  even  by  sober  and 
serious  Presbyterian  writers  nay  be  seen  in  Kirkton,  i.  81- 
84,  and  in  Wodrow,  i.  236  (Glasg.  edit).  In  the  midst  of 
some  strange  stories,  Kirkton  says, '  He  waa  a  man  of  parts 
and  a  scholar,  as  ha  showed  himself  when  a  regent  in  St. 
Andrews,  but  a  scholar  rarber  cautious  than  able ;  rarely 
would  he  ever  engage  in  a  dispute,  lest  he  might  Ml  undei- 
disadvantage,  and  never  would  he  be  the  opponent  which 
he  knew  was  the  most  difficult  part  His  great  giit  was  his 
prudence,  dissimulation,  and  industrv.'  Wodrow  speaks  of 
a  proposal  he  made  to  Cromwell, '  which  made  the  usurper 
very  publicly  assert  him  to  be  an  atheist;'  and  Kirkton 
affirms  that  he  was  taken  to  be  no  better  than  a '  flat 
atheist '  by  all  that  knew  him.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
asserted  that  his  moral  demeanour  was  always  at  least 
decent  and  regular ;  t'jat  he  was  a  patron  of  learning,  and 
that  his  secret  pecuniary  charitv  even  extended  to  the  de- 
posed Rresbyterian  clergy  and  the  other  poor  of  that  per- 
suasion. 

By  his  wife  Helen  MoncrieC  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Ran- 
denton.  Archbishop  Sharp  left  a  son,  Sir  William  Sharp, 
and  two  daughters,  both  of  whom  were  married,  the  youngest, 
Margaret,  to  William,  eleventh  Lord  Saltoun,  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  lord.  His  porti-ait,  from  a  painting  by  Lely 
is  engraved  in  Sharpe's  Kirkton,  and  also  in  the  last  edition 
of  Wodrow.  The  spot  where  he  was  murdered  on  Magur. 
Mnir  is  still  marked  by  a  stone  erected  to  the  memory  cf 
Andrew  Guillan,  one  of  the  only  two  of  the  party  who  ymyo 
brought  to  justice,  whose  body  was  there  hung  in  chains; 
it  is  now  an  open  space  in  the  midst  of  a  flr  plantation,  the 
course  of  the  antient  high  road  having  been  changed.  Thera 
is  a  magnificent  marble  monument  erected  to  the  areh- 
bishop  by  bis  son  over  the  place  where  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  parish-church '  of  St.  Andrews,  exhibiting,  be- 
sides a  representation  of  the  murder,  a  long  and  highly 
laudatory  inscription,  a  copy  of  which,  with  a  short  account 
of  the  archbishop,  may  be  found  in  the  '  KeliquiEe  Divi 
Andren '  of  Mr.  George  Martine,  who  is  supposed  to  -have 
been  his  secretary  (4to.,  St  Andrews,  1797). 

SHARP,  JOHN,  arehbisbop  of  York,  was  born  at 
Bradford,  16th  February,  1644;  his  father,  Mr.  Thomaa 
Sharp,  was  engaged  in  trade  there,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
descended  ft-om  the  Sharps  of  Little  Norton,  a  family  at 
great  antiquity  in  Bradford  Dale.  In  1660  be  was  admit- 
ted of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge ;  in  July,  1667,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest ;  and  in  October  of  the  same  yeai- 
he  became  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch  (then 
attorney-general,  afterwards  chancellor),  and  tutor  to  his 
sons.  Having  taken  his  master's  degree  at  Oxfbrd  in  1669, 
he  was  in  1672,  on  the  recommendation  of  Finch,  nomi- 
nated by  the  crown  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Berkshire.  When 
Fineh  waa  appointed  the  same  year  loid-keeper,  he  devolved 
the  exercise  of  his  church  patronage  upon  ETharp,  '  whose 
conscience,'  says  Nelson,  in  his  L(fe  of  Dr.  Butt,  '  he 
charged  with  an  impartial  scrutiny  in  this  matter ;  adding 
withal,  that  he  would  prefer  none  but  those  who  came  re- 
commended ft-om  him ;  and  that  if  he  led  him  wrong,  the 
blame  should  fall  upon  his  own  soul.'  In  1676  Sharp  was 
installed  a  prebendary  of  Morwiob  j  and  in  1677  he  was  in- 
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■tituted  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  London,  on 
which  he  ceased  to  reside  with  his  patron  the  chancellor, 
and  took  a  house  for  himself.  In  1679  he  commenced 
D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  that  year  also  he  accepted  the 
lectureship  at  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  which  he  held  till  1683. 
In  1681  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich,  an  appointment  for 
which  he  was  again  indebted  to  the  interest  of  his  steady 
friend  the  chancellor. 

Having  been  chaplain  to  Charles  II.,  he  was  re-appointed 
to  the  same  ofBce  on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  but  gave 
great  offence  and  involved  himself  in  some  trouble  by  a 
sermon  which  he  soon  after  preached  in  his  own  church 
against  popery.  Sharp  seems  to  have  had  no  intention  of 
provoking  the  royal  displeasure ;  bis  sermon  was  preached 
in  reply  to  a  written  argument  in  support  of  the  right  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  the  style  end  title  of  the  only  visible 
catholic  church,  which  had  been  put  into  his  bauds  as  he 
was  descending  from  the  pulpit  on  the  preceding  Sunday ; 
and  he  showed  every  disposition  to  make  up  for  any  offence 
he  might  have  given.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1686,  James 
addressed  a  letter  to  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  in  which 
he  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  royal  letter  to 
the  two  archbishops,  and  the  directions  concernmg  preach- 
ers issued  on  the  15tb  of  March,  1685,  yet  Sharp  had  in 
some  of  the  sermons  he  had  since  preached  '  presumed  to 
make  unbecoming  reflections,  and  to  utter  such  expressions 
as  were  not  fit  or  proper  for  him ;'  *  endeavouring  thereby,' 
oontin-^%i  his  majestv, '  to  beget  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
an  evil  opinion  of  os  tad  our  government,  by  insinuating 
fears  and  jealousies,  to  dispose  them  to  discontent,  and  to 
lead  them  into  disobedience  and  rebellion.'  And  the  bishop 
was  commanded  immediately  to  suspend  Sharp  from  fur- 
ther preaching  within  the  diocese  of  London,  until  he  sbculd 
have  given  satisfaction  to  his  majesty,  and  his  majesty's 
further  pleasure  should  be  known.  Clompton  replied,  that 
he  should  always  count  it  his  duty  to  obey  the  king  in  what- 
ever he  could  perform  with  a  safe  conscience ;  but  that  in 
this  case  he  humbly  conceived  he  was  obliged  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  therefore  it  was  impossible  ibr  him  to 
comply.  His  lordship  however  advised'  Sharp  to  abstain  in 
the  meantime  from  preaching;  and  on  the  20th  of  June 
Sharp  himself  proceeded  to  Windsor  with  a  petition  to  the 
king,  in  which  he  assured  his  majesty,  that  so  far  had  he 
always  been  from  venting  in  the  pulpit  anything  tending  to 
schism  or  faction,  or  any  way  to  the  disturbance  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government,  that  he  had  upon  all  occasions  in  his 
sermons,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  set  himself  against  all 
sorts  of  doctrines  and  principles  that  looked  that  way. 
But,'  <be  petition  went  on,  '  if  in  any  sermon  of  his  any 
words  or  expressions  have  unwarily  slipped  from  him,  that 
have  been  capable  of  such  constructions  as  to  give  your 
majesty  cause  of  offence,  as  be  solemnly  professes  he  had 
no  ill  intention  in  those  words  or  expressions,  so  he  is  very 
sorry  for  them,  and  resolves  for  the  future  to  be  so  careful 
in  the  discbarge  of  his  duty,  that  your  majesty  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  him  to  be  youp  most  faithful  subject. 
And  therefore  he  earnestly  prayeth  that  your  miqesty,  out 
of  your  royal  grace  and  clemency,  would  be  pleased  to  lay 
aside  the  displeasure  you  have  conceived  against  your 
humble  petitioner,  and  restore  him  to  that  favour  which  the 
rest  of  the  clergy  enjoy  under  your  majesty's  gracious  go- 
vernment.' James  would  not  even  hear  this  petition  read  ; 
upon  which  Sharp  left  town  and  went  down  to  Norwich, 
where  he  amused  his  leisure  in  collecting  old  British, 
Saxon,  and  English  coins,  till  at  length,  in  the  beginning 
of  January,  1687,  a  letter  from  Sunderland  informed  him 
that  he  might  return  to  his  function.  Kennet,  in  his  '  Com- 
plete History,'  says  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  recal  to  the 
intercession  of  Pepys  (the  author  of  the  '  Diary '),  who  was 
applied  to  'as  a  good-natured  man,  with  wife  and  children,' 
and  who  '  went  freely  to  the  king,  and  prevailed  with  his 
m^esty'  to  remit  his  displeasure. 

In  August,  1688,  Sharp  drew  up  the  reason*  on  which 
the  other  archdeacons  and  himself  aeclined  to  appear  before 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  answer  for  not  obeying 
the  king's  orders  in  regard  to  the  reading  of  the  declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience.  On  the  27th  of  January,  1689, 
he  preached  before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  on  the  30th 
before  the  Convention ;  on  both  occasions  praying  tot  King 
James,  although  on  the  28tb  the  Commons  had  voted  that 
the  king  had  abdicated  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant  It 
was  not  till  after  a  long  debate  that  the  House  agreed  to 
thank  him  for  his  sermon,  and  to  request  that  he  would 


print  it;  and  he  thought  it  best  to  decline  complying  witk 
that  request  After  the  settlement  of  the  new  government. 
Sharp  was,  in  September,  1689.  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  removal  of  Tillotson  to  that  of  St  Paul's. 
He  was  pressed  to  accept  the  place  of  one  of  the  deprived 
bishops ;  but  this  his  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  do^ 
and  he  ran  some  risk  of  losing  the  favour  of  King  William, 
till  his  friend  Tillotson  put  it  into  his  head  to  offer  to  accept 
the  archbishopric  of  York,  on  the  pretext  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  place  him  in  his  native  district,  as  soon 
as  it  should  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lamplugb,  who 
was  then  very  ill.  He  died,  in  fact,  within  a  fortnight  after, 
and  Sharp  was  consecrated  archbishop  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1691.  Sharp  acquired  a  very  high  character  in  this  eminent 
office,  which  he  retained  till  his  death,  at  Bath,  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  1714.  He  enjoyed  considerable  influence  at  court 
during  the  reign  of  Anne,  and,  among  other  things,  is  said 
to  have  had  a  share  in  preventing  the  elevation  of  Swift  to  the 
Episcopal  bench.  As  a  preacher  he  had  a  clear,  easy,  correct 
style ;  and  his  sermons,  which  make  seven  octavo  volumes, 
only  one  of  which  however  appeared  during  his  lifetime, 
have  been  repeatedly  printed.  The  last  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1840.  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  in  a  note 
to  Burnet's  '  History  of  hisOwii  Times,' says  of  Archbishop 
Sharp, '  He  was  a  great  reader  of  S  hakspeare.  Doctor  Man- 
gey,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  told  me  that  he  used  to 
recommend  to  young  divines  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Shakspeare.  Aiid  Doctor  Lisle,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
who  had  been  chaplain  at  Lambeth  to  Archbishop  Wade, 
told  me  that  it  was  often  related  there,  that  Sharp  should 
say  that  the  Bible  and  Shakspeare  made  him  archbishop  of 
York.'  The  '  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,'  by  his  son,  Dr. 
Thomas  Sharp,  archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  compilers  of  the  '  Biograpbia  Bri- 
tannica,'  was  published  at  London  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1329. 

SHARP,  ABRAHAM,  an  ingenious  mechanist  and  a 
laborious  calculator,  was  born  at  Little  Horlon,  near  Brad- 
ford in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1651.  After  having  received 
the  best  education  which  a  country  school  afforded,  he  wag 
placed  as  an  apprentice  with  a  merchant  or  tradesman  at 
Manchester;  but  feeling  little  inclination  for  commerce, 
and  being  strongly  disposed  to  scientiBc  pursuits,  he  pre- 
vailed on  his  master  to  cancel  his  indentures  before  the  term 
of  his  service  was  expired.  He  then  established  himself  at 
Liverpool,  and  there,  while  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of 
subsistence  be  kept  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  persons  iu 
humble  life,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics, 
particularly  of  astronomy,  and  to  the  formation  of  instru- 
ments for  purposes  connected  with  the  sciences.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  school  was  soon  given  up,  for  Ramsden, 
the  celebrated  optician,  who  was  his  grand-nephew,  relates 
that  in  his  youth  he  held  the  post  of  an  exciseman,  and  that 
he  quitted  that  employment  on  obtaining  possession  of  a 
small  patrimonial  estate. 

Being  thus  enabled  to  consult  his  own  teste  in  the  choice 
of  an  occupation.  Sharp  came  to  London,  where  he  at 
first  hired  himself  as  a  book-keeper  to  a  merchant;  but, 
having  procured  an  introduction  to  Flamstead,  this  as- 
tronomer engaged  him,  in  August,  1688,  in  mounting  the 
instruments  which  had  been  provided  for  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory at  Greenwich.  He  afterwards  constructed  and 
graduated  for  the  observatory  a  mural  sector  whose  radius 
was  six  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half,  and  whose  arc  con- 
tained 140  degrees:  the  degrees  were  subdivided  by  means 
of  diagonal  lines,  according  to  the  method  in  use  at  that 
time,  and  by  a  micrometer  screw ;  and  Flamstead  states, 
in  the  prolegomena  to  his  *  Historia  Ceelestis,'  that  the 
zenith  point  was  determined  by  observing  the  xenith  dts- 
tences  of  stars  with  the  instrument  in  direct  and  in  reversed 
positions:  in  order  to  accomplish  the  reversion,  it  was  made 
capable  of  being  placed  alternately  on  the  eastern  and 
on  the  western  side  of  the  wall.  Sharp  also  assisted  his 
friend  in  observing  the  right-ascensions  and  declinations  o 
the  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  in  forming  the  Ikmous 
catalogue  (the  British)  of  2884  fixed  sUrs. 

Finding  that  frequent  exposure  to  the  cold  air  t>y  night 
injured  his  health,  he  resigned  his  post  at  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory, and  retired  to  his  native  town,  where,  on  his  re 
covery,  he  fitted  up  an  observatory  for  himself,  for  which, 
with  his  own  hands,  he  formed  the  lenses  of  the  telescope* 
and  graduated  the  arcs  of  the  instruments  for  measuring 
angles.  Sharp  is  considered  by  Smeaton  as  the  first  who 
brought  hand-graduation  far  on  the  way  to  perfaetion: 
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th«  art  wu  anbaeqaently  improved  by  SmMiton  &nd  Bird,  but 
it  has  iinee  been  sapersedea  by  the  use  of  diTiding-enginea, 
the  invention  of  which  a  due  to  Ramsden. 

It  18  however  m  an  accurate  ealculator  that  Sharp  is 
particularly  distinguiahed :  after  his  retirement  to  Horton, 
ne  continued  to  aasist  Flamstead  in  his  labours,  and  he 
computed  for  him  most  of  the  tables  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  '  Hiatoria  Cnlestis  ■'  he  was  also  employed  frequently 
m  making  intricate  calculations  for  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  Dr. 
Halley,  and  other  mathematicians.  In  1717  he  published 
a  treatise,  in  4to.,  entitled  '  Geometry  Improved,'  which 
contains  an  extensive  and  accurate  table  of  circular  segments, 
with  an  account  of  its  use  in  the  solution  of  problems ;  also 
a  table  of  ihe  logarithms  of  numbers  from  1  to  100,  and  of 
the  prime  numbers  to  1100  (all  computed  to  the  extent  of 
sixty-one  decimal  places),  together  with  subsidiary  tables  to 
be  used  in  forming  from  them  the  logarithms  of  other  num- 
bers. The  process  of  computing  logarithms  was  then  far 
more  laborious  than  it  would  be  now,  the  formulee  by  which 
the  operations  may  be  greatly  fecilitated  not  having  been 
discovered ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those  formulte 
were  not  known  till  after  the  labour  which  they  would  have 
spared  had  been  undergone.  Their  utility  fbr  the  purposes 
of  computation  consists  therefore  chiefly  in  their  being  the 
means  by  which  the  numbers  given  in  the  earliest  tables 
may  easily  be  verified. 

Mr.  Sharp  calculated,  besides,  a  table  of  natural  and  lo- 
garithmic sines,  tangents,  and  secants  to  every  second  in  the 
first  minute  of  a  degree ;  and  be  determined  to  seventy-four 
places  of  decimals  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  by  means  of  the  series  expressing  that  of  an  arc  in 
terms  of  its  tangent,  which  had  been  discovered  by  James 
Gregory  in  1671.  The  series,  when  the  arc  =  30°,  gives 
(after  being  multiplied  by  6)  fbr  the  length  of  the  half-cir- 
cumference, when  the  semidiameter  is  equal  to  unity, 

and  in  this  state  it  was  employed  by  Mr.  Sharp,  who  under- 
went the  immense  labour  of  computing  the  values,  and 
taking  the  sum  of  150  of  the  terms  within  the  braces, 
besides  that  of  extracting  the  square  root  of  3  to  76  decimal 
places. 

The  health  of  this  ingenious  man  had  always  been  deli- 
cate ;  and  after  he  quitted  London,  he  lived  in  a  very 
retired  manner,  receiving  only  the  occasional  visits  of  two 
friends  from  Bradford ;  even  his  servant  had  seldom  access 
to  him,  end  the  food  for  his  meals  was  placed,  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall,  in  a  closet  adjoining  his  study.  It  is  stated 
that  often  during  a  whole  day,  when  deeply  engaged  in  cal- 
culations, he  took  no  refreshment ;  yet  he  found  time  to 
keep  up  an  •xtensive  oorrespondenoe  with  the  great  mathe- 
maticians of  that  age,  and  he  regnlarly  attended  the  services 
of  religion  at  a  chapel  for  dissenters  in  the  town.  He  was 
never  married,  and  he  died,  July  18,  1742,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one  years. 

SHARP.  GRANVILLE,  vras  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Sharp,  who  held  a  prebend  in  Durham  cathedral  and  was 
archdeacon  of  Northumberland.  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  philological,  antiquarian,  and 
religious,  which  were  collected  and  published  in  6  vols.,  8vo. 
London,  1763.  He  was  bom  about  1693,  and  died  in 
1758. 

Granville  Sharp  was  bom  in  1734.  He  was  educated  for 
the  bar,  but  he  never  practised,  and  quitted  the  study  of 
the  law  for  a  situation  iu  the  oidnance-omce,  which  however 
he  resigned  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  being 
opposed  to  those  principles  and  measures  of  the  British 
government  which  led  to  that  war.  He  then  took  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple,  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  his 
studies  as  a  private  gentleman. 

Granville  Sharp,  though  a  man  of  considerable  literary 
acquirements,  and  the  author  of  several  works  in  philology, 
law,  theology,  and  politics,  is  chiefly  known  for  the  bola- 
ness,  the  ability,  and  the  eflfect  with  which  he  stood  forward 
as  the  opponent  of  negro  slavery.  In  1 769  he  published 
'  A  Representation  of  the  Injustice  and  Dangerous  Tend- 
ency of  Tolerating  Slavery  in  England;  with  Remarks  on 
the  Opinions  given  in  1 729  by  the  then  Attorney  and  Soli- 
eitoT  General,'  London,  8va,  with  an  appendix,  1772.  His 
conduct  however  in  a  case  of  individual  oppression  first 
brought  him  conspicuously  before  the  public.  A  negro  of 
the  name  of  Somerset  bad  been  brought  to  London,  and 
P  C.  No.  1339. 


falling  ill,  wu  turae^  out  of  doors  by  his  tuaster.  Sharp 
found  him  in  the  street  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  dAtitutiot% 
and  took  him  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  he  was 
restored  to  health,  and  Sharp  then  ptocured  him  a  situation 
as  a  servant.  About  two  years  afterwards  Somerset  was 
arrested  by  his  old  master,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Poultry 
Qimpter  as  a  ranaway  slave.  Somerset  applied  to  his  foi^ 
mer  friend  Sharp,  who  brought  the  case  before  the  lord 
mayor,  by  whom  it  was  decided  that  Somerset  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  master  however,  in  defiance  of  this  deci- 
sion, seized  Somerset  in  the  presence  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
of  Sharp,  and  insisted  upon  his  right  to  his  slave.  Sharp 
then  brought 'an  action  against  the  master  for  assault;  the 
case  was  tried,  and  was  finally  referred  as  a  question  of 
law  to  the  twelve  judges;  it  was  argued  at  three  sit- 
tings, in  January,  in  Fe'bruary,  and  in  May,  1772,  and  by 
an  unanimous  decision  the  law  of  England  was  declared  to 
be  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  sets  foot  on  English  territory  he 
becomes  free. 

'  SlaTM  eunot  breathe  in  Bnglaad  :  if  their  hmft 
Beeeive  oni  air,  thet  moment  tbej  ue  free. 
'Ruj  tonoh  our  country,  and  their  fettan  bll.* 

Sharp  continued  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  the  negroes. 
He  wrote  -four  pamphlets  against  slavery  in  1776.  At 
length  the  Association  for  the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery 
was  formed,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was  held  in  London, 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  1787,  when  Granville  Sharp  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  twelve  persons  ef  whom  it  con- 
sisted, most  of  whom  were  London  merchants,  and  all  but 
two  were  quakers.  In  this  great  cause  Sharp  continued  to 
labour,  as  well  as  in  others  &vourable  to  popular  rights  and 
political  freedom.  He  was  opposed  to  the  impressment  of 
seamen,  and  a  citizen  of  London  having  been  seized  and 
carried  to  the  Nore,  Sharp  had  him  broueht  back  by  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  from  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  and  he 
was  set  at  liberty.  He  sent  out  a  number  of  negroes  whom 
he  fbnnd  in  the  streets  of  London  to  Sierra  Leone  at  his 
own  expense,  and  also  drew  up  a  '  Sketch  of  Temporary 
Resolutions  for  the  intended  Settlement  on  the  Grrain 
Coast  of  Africa,  near  Sierra  Leone,'  and  thus  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  settlement  there.  He 
was  an  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  having,  as  early 
as  1778,  published  *  A  Declaration  of  the  Peopled  Natural 
Rights  to  a  Share  in  the  Legislature,  which  is  the  funda- 
mental Principle  of  the  British  Constitution  of  State ;  also 
a  Declaration  of  Defence  of  the  same  Doctrine,  when 
applied  particularly  to  the  People  of  Ireland,'  London,  8vo. 

Granville  Sharp  continued  to  pass  his  time  in  these  and 
similar  benevolent  labours  till  July,  1813,  when  he  died  at 
the  age  of  79. 

Sharp's  writings  were  numerous,  and  had  many  readers 
at  the  time  when  they  appeared,  but  as  most  of  them  are 
pamphlets,  and  were  written  for  temporary  purposes,  they 
are  not  much  referred  to  now.  Among  them  however  are 
some  laborious  and  useful  investigations  into  the  great 
principles  of  the  English  constitution,  particularly  his 
'  Account  of  the  Ancient  Divisions  of  the  English  Nation 
into  Hundreds  and  Titfaings.'  London,  1784,  8vo.,  and  his 
'  Account  of  the  English  Polity  of  Congregational  Courts, 
more  particularly  of  the  great  Annual  Court  of  the  People, 
called  Frank  Pledge,'  London,  1786,  8vo.  He  was  a  zeal- 
ous memher  of  the  established  chnrch,  and  bad  a  great 
dislike  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  was  liberal  to 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  all  classes. 

{Memoir*  qf  Oranville  Sharp,  Etq.,  eompoted  finm  M* 
own  Mamuai]^  and  rttherautKmUe  Document*,  1820,  4to.) 

SHARP,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  engraver  in  the  line 
manner,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  January,  1749,  in  HMdon 
Yard  in  the  Minories,  where  his  father  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  gun-maker.  He  was  early  apprenticed  to  an  en- 
graver of  plates,  door-plates,  and  other  such  articles,  being 
what  is  termed  a  bright  engraver.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
indentures.  Sharp  married  a  French  woman,  and  commenced 
business  in  the  same  line  in  Bartholomew  Lane ;  but  he 
soon  exenused  bis  talent  in  the  higher  bzmnches  of  the  art. 
His  earliest  effort  was  an  engraving  of  the  old  lion  Hector 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  an  original  drawing. by  him- 
self. In  1782  he  sold  his  shop,  and  removed  to  a  privata 
house  in  Vauxhall,  where  he  began  to  engrave  from  pictures 
by  the  old  masters ;  and  soon  after  he  was  engaged,  in  con- 
junction with  Angus,  Heath,  and  Collyer,  in  decorating  the 
'  Novelist's  Magazine '  with  plates  after  the  des^s  ef  8to- 
thard.   Here  he  aluo  completed  the  Landing  of  Charles  IL 
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after  West,  a  work  which  Woollett  had  left  unfinished;  and 
he  eni;raved  some  plates  for  Coo&'s  '  Voyages ;'  and  a 
beautiful  oval  work,  after  Bennall,  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood.  The  profits  of  his  professional  employment  and  a 
legacy  enabled  Sharp  to  take  a  larger  house,  and  he  accord- 
ingly removed  to  Charles  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital.  In 
1814,  when  enjoying  bis  highest  reputation,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Munich.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  offered 
to  propose  him  as  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
London ;  but  Sharp,  coinciding  in  opinion  with  Woollett, 
Hall,  and  other  engravers,  that  the  art  was  slighted  by  the 
rule  which  precludes  the  election  of  its  professors  to  the  rank 
of  academician,  declined  the  preferred  compliment.  From 
London  he  went  to  reside  at  Acton,  and  finally  at  Chiswick, 
where  he  died  of  dropsy  in  the  chest,  on  the  2Sth  July, 
1824.  Amongst  the  many  works  of  this  eminent  engraver 
maybe  enumerated  the  Doctors  Disputing  on  the  Immacu- 
lateness  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Ecce  Homo  after  Guide; 
St.  Cecilia,  after  Domenichino ;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  after 
Carlo  Dttlci ;  Diogenes,  after  Salvator  Rosa ;  the  Sortie  from 
Gibraltar,  after  Trumbull ;  the  Destruction  of  the  Floating 
Battery  at  Gibraltar,  after  Copley ;  and  the  portrait  of  John 
Hunter,  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  last  engraving  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art.  He 
also  engraved,  in  some  instances,  figures  in  the  landscape 
plates  of  other  persons.  As  an  instance  of  this  may  be 
mentioned  the  group  of  Niobe  in  the  print  by  Samuel  Smith, 
after  the  original  picture  by  Wilson,  now  in  the  National 
Gallery,  a  group  which  is  justly  considered  superior  to  that 
from  the  hand  of  the  painter. 

Mr.  Sharp,  though  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  a 
man  of  shrewdness,  was,  in  matters  of  science  and  religion, 
a  visionary  and  an  enthusiast.  No  imposture  was  too  gross 
for  his  belief,  and  no  evidence  sufficiently  strong  to  disabuse 
his  mind.  The  doctrines  of  Mesmer,  the  rhapsodies  of  the 
notorious  Richard  Brothers,  and  the  still  more  disgusting 
exhibitions  of  Johanna  Southcott,  in  turn  found  iu 
him  a  warm  disciple;  and,  in  the  last  case,  an  easy 
and  liberal  dupe.  By  that  impostor  .and  her  confederates, 
Mr.  Sharp  was  swindled  out  of  the  bulk  of  his  savings, 
under  the  delusion  that  he  was  purchasing  estates  in  the 
New  Jerusalem.  So  confident  was  he  of  her  divine  mission, 
that  although  she  died  several  years  before  him,  he  believed, 
up  to  the  hour  of  his  own  dissolution,  that  she  was  only  in  a 
trance.  In  the  case  of  Brothers,  he  had  so  strong  an  opinion 
of  his  prophetic  powers,  that  he  engraved  two  plates  of  his 
portrait,  lest  one  should  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
requisite  number  of  impressions  which  would  be  called  for 
on  the-  arrival  of  the  predicted  Millenium.  Upon  these 
plates  he  inscribed, '  Fully  believing  this  to  be  the  man  ap- 
pointed by  Grod,  I  engrave  his  likeness.    W.  Sharp.'    [Bbo- 

TBKIIS.] 

The  general  style  of  Sharp's  engraving  was  formed  from 
a  judicious  selection  of  the  merits  of  all  his  eminent  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries,  from  none  of  whom  he  servilely 
borrowed,  but  improved  upon  all  by  a  comparison  of  their 
works  with  nature.  The  half-tints  and  shadows  of  his  best 
engravings  are  peculiarly  rich ;  and  his  hues  combine,  with 
the  utmost  freedom,  a  regularity  and  accuracy  of  position 
rarely  attained  without  mechanical  aid.  In  no  quality  of 
his  art  was  he  more  distinguished  than  in  the  power  which 
.be  possessed  of  imitating  the  various  textures  of  the  different 
parts  of  bis  subject,  a  circumstance  which  is  most  obvious 
in  a  fine  impression  of  the  portrait  of  John  Hunter  before 
alluded  to.    (Annual  Biograv/uf  and  Obituary,  &c.) 

SHAW,  THOMAS,  was  born  at  Kendal,  in  Westmore- 
land, about  the  year  1692.  He  entered  at  Queen's  college, 
Oxford,  where  took  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in  1719; 
and,  after  receiving  holy  orders,  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  English  factory  at  Algiers.  He  held  this  post  for 
twelve  years,  and  did  not  return  to  England  until  1734. 
During  his  absence  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college. 
In  1734  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1738  he  published  the  first 
edition  of  bis  travels,  and  presented  his  collection  of  natural 
curiosities  and  antient  medals  and  busts,  which  he  had 
farmed  when  abroad,  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Felton,  his  college  nominated  him  principal  of 
St.  Edmund's  Hall,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  Bramley,  in  Hants.  He  likewise  held  the 
chair  of  the  regius  professorship  of  Greek  in  the  university 
antil  hi*  death,  which  took  place  in  1751. 


The  tTBTels  of  Shaw  extended  through  oountries,'gome  of 
which  were  previously  little  known.  He  traversed  tho 
whole  of  antient  Numidia,  and  visited  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
the  north  of  Egypt.  His  geographical  details  are  exact 
and  very  valuable,  since  they  furnish  us  with  information 
concerning  the  antient  and  modem  condition  of  Numidia, 
and  Mauritania  Ctesariensis.  His  descriptions  of  manners 
and  customs  are  very  interesting,  and  he  appears  to  have 
neglected  nothing  which  could  enhance  the  value  of  his 
work.  In  a  supplement  to  his  travels  he  pubUsbed  an  ac- 
count of  600  plants  which  he  had  collected;  140  of  which 
were  previously  unknown  to  botanists.  His  extreme  accu- 
racy and  strict  adherence  to  truth,  form  one  of  his  chief 
merits,  and  to  this  Bruce  bears  abundant  testimony. 

The  best  edition  of  his  travels  was  published  in  1757,  six 
years  after  his  death,  in  one  volume,  quarto,  which  contains 
various  maps  and  plates,  and  the  supplement.    ' 

SHAW,  CUTHBERT,  was  born  in  1738  at  Ravens- 
worth  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  but 
received  a  good  education,  and  became  usher  in  a  school  at 
Darlington  in  Yorkshire.  He  afterwards  came  to  London, 
and  was  for  some  time  an  actor,  but  abandoned  the  profes- 
sion for  that  of  an  author.  He  contributed  to  the  periodi- 
cal literature  of  the  day,  and  also  wrote  '  Liberty,  a  Poem,' 
1756,  4to.;  'Odes  on  the  Four  Seasons,'  Lond.,  1760,  4to., 
published  under  the  name  of  W.  Seymour ;  '  The  Four 
Farthing  Candles,  1762,  4to. ;  'The  Race,  1766,  4to.  (the 
two  last  are  satires  directed  against  contemporary  writers) ; 
'  A  Monody  to  the  Memory  of  a  Young  Lady  who  died  in 
Childbed,  to  which  is  added  An  Evening  Address  to  a 
Nightingale,  by  an  Afflicted  Husband,'  Lond.,  1768,  1772, 
4to.;  'Corruption,  a  Satire,'  1769,  4to.  Shaw  died  at  Lon- 
don in  1771,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three,  of  a  disease 
occasioned  by  his  dissipated  habits.  The  'Monody'  and 
'Address  to  the  Nightingale'  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
collections  of  English  poetry,  and  show  that  the  author  had 
some  skill  in  versification,  but  little  else. 

SHAW,  GEORGE,  the  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Shaw,  was  bom  at  his  father's  vicarage  at  Bierton,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, on  the  10th  of  December,  1751. 

During  his  childhood  he  discovered  great  fondness  for  the 
study  of  natural  history ;  in  the  cultivation  of  which  science 
he  afterwards  attained  great  distinction.  His  energies  how- 
ever were  not  engrossed  by  that  subject,  but  his  talent  for 
4he  acquisition  of  all  kinds  of  learning  was  so  great,  that 
when  only  thirteen  years  old,  he  was  fully  qualified  to  enter 
at  the  university.  He  was  admitted  at  Magdalen  Hall,  0.x- 
ford,  in  1765,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1769, 
and  that  of  master  of  arts  in  1772.  In  1774  he  took  deacon's 
orders,  and  during  a  short  time  discharged  his  clerical  duties 
at  two  chapelries  connected  with  Bierton. 

An  increasing  love  for  the  cultivation  of  natural  science 
induced  him  to  repair  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  pursue  his 
favourite  studies.  He  oontinued  at  Edinburgh  for  three 
years,  where  he  studied  medicine  under  Black  and  Cullen, 
and  afterwards  returning  to  Oxford,  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  deputy  botanical  lecturer.  In  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  that  office  he  obtained  a  high  reptjtation,  and  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  in 
his  stead.  It  was  discovered  however  that,  by  an  old  statute 
of  the  university  clergymen  were  declared  ineligible  for  the 
office,  and  Dr.  Shaw  consequently  lost  the  appointment. 

In  the  autumn  of  1787  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  and  in  the  course  of  the  tame  year  removed  to 
London,  where  he  settled  as  a  physician.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Linnssan  Society,  in  1788,  Dr.  Shaw  was  appointed 
one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  he  afterwards  enriched  its 
transactions  with  many  valuable  papers.  He  now  began 
to  deliver  public  lectures  at  the  Leverian  Museum,  which 
were  always  attended  by  a  numerous  audience.  Nor  was 
he  less  popular  as  a  writer  than  as  a  lecturer,  and  a  periodi- 
cal entitled  the  '  Naturalist's  Miscellany,'  which  he  now  set 
on  foot,  was  continued  till  his  death.  In  1789  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits.  In  1791  the  oc- 
currence of  a  vacancy  at  the  British  Museum  induced  Dr. 
Shaw  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  librarian ; 
and  on  his  receiving  the  appointment  of  assistant  keeper 
of  natural  history  in  that  institution,  ne  entirely  gave  op 
medical  practice.  His  time  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  life  was  occupied  with  lecturing  on  natural  history,  pub- 
lishing works  on  acientifio  subjects,  and  editing  coqjoinily 
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with  Dr.  Hutton  and  Dr.  R.  Pearson  '  An  Abridgment  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.'  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Gray  he 
vas  appointed  keeper  of  the  natural  history  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  office  he  held  during  the  remaining  six 
years  of  his  life.  In  the  midst  of  bis  useful  labours  how- 
ever he  was  attacked  by  an  illness  which  terminated  fatally 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  on  July  22, 1813. 

Dr.  Shaw,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  in  his  sixty- 
second  year.  He  was  as  much  beloved  for  his  moral  quali- 
ties, as  respected  for  his  intellectual  acquirements,  which 
were  of  a  very  high  order. 

His  principal  works  are: 'The  Naturalist's  Miscellany,' 
which  had  reached  its  2B6th  number  when  be  died ;  '  A  Ca- 
talogue  of  the  Leverian  Museum,  illustrated  with  Coloured 
Plates,' which  appeared  between  1792  and  1796;  and  his 
well  known  systematic  work  on  *  Zoology.'  He  furnished 
the  letter-press  to  a  very  magnificent  work,  containing  sixty 
beautiful  prints  of  plants  and  animals,  which  Miller,  the 
editor  of  the  '  Gardener's  Dictionary,'  had  published,  but 
which,  from  the  want  of  an  accurate  description  of  the 
plates,  had  not  met  with  a  ready  sale.  The  most  useful  of 
his  works  however  was  his  '  General  Zoology,  or  Natural 
History.'  This  appeared  in  parts,  and  eight  volumes  were 
published  durrng  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  who  left  a  ninth 
volume  prepared  for  the  press.  After  Dr.  Shaw's  death  the 
work  was  continued  by  Mr.  Stevens,  and  now  forms  four- 
teen octavo  volumes. 

SHAWER,  or^inally  a  Mamluke  in  the  house  of  the 
vizier  of  Egypt,  Talai-Ebn-Razik,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Said.  The  attempt  however  of 
Razik-al-Adel,  son  and  successor  of  his  benefkctor,  to 
remove  bim  from  this  province,  led  to  a  civil  war,  in  which 
Razik  was  slain ;  and  Sbawer  compelled  the  helpless  Fati- 
mite  khalif,  Adhed,  to  appoint  bim  vizier  and  commander- 
in-chief,  A.D.  1 162,  A.H.  558.  He  was  however  expelled  in 
a  few  months  by  another  chief  named  Dargham,  and  fled 
into  Syria  to  the  sultan,  Noor-ed-deen  [Noureddin],  whom 
he  persuaded,  by  a  promise  of  a  third  of  the  revenues  of 
Egypt,  to  send  a  force  under  Shtrakoh  [SHrRASOR]  to  rein- 
state him ;  but  he  broke  his  engagement  when  the  service 
was  fulfilled,  and  called  in  a  French  army  from  Palestine, 
which  drove  Shirakoh  out  of  Egypt  A  second  invasion  by 
the  troops  of  Noor-ed-deen  (1 166),  who  was  now  converted 
into  an  enemy,  was  repulsed  by  the  same  aid.  But  the 
Christiaits  in  their  turn  threatened  to  seize  on  the  country, 
and  Shawer  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  the  sultan  for  help.  Shtrakoh  a  third  time  entered 
Egypt  (1168),  and  expelled  the  Franks;  but  becoming 
suspicious  of  the  good  faith  of  Shawer,  soon  seized  him  and 
put  him  to  death,  himself  assuming  the  ^acan\  dignity  of 
vizier.  The  &11  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  followed  within 
three  years.     [Salah-bd-dbsn.] 

SHEATREE.    [Bassia.] 

SHEARWATER.    [Pktrbls,  vol  xviii.,  p.  41.] 

SHEBA,     [Sabaei.] 

SHEEN.     [Surrey.] 

SHEEP.  The  Sheep,  according  to Cuvier,  belongs  to  the 
class  mammalia,  the  young  being  nourished  with  milk  from 
the  mammee  or  teats  of  its  mother;  to  the  order  ruminantta, 
with  fou**  stomachs,  and  the  organs  of  digestion  disposed  for 
chewing  ibe  cud ;  to  the  tribe  caprida,  with  horns  persis- 
tent, and  placed  on  an  osseous  nucleus';  and  to  the  genus 
ovii,  with  or  without  horns,  but  these  when  present  uni- 
formly taking,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  lateral  and  spiral 
direction.  The  forehead  of  the  sheep  is  arched,  and  pro- 
truded before  the  base  of  the  horns;  there  are  no  lachry- 
mal ducts,  the  nostrils  are  lengthened  and  oblique,  and  ter- 
minate without  a  muzzle;  there  is  no  beard  properly  so 
^Ued,  the  ears  are  small,  and  the  legs  slender.  The  hair 
is  of  two  kinds,  one  hard  and  close,  and  the  other  woolly — 
the  wool  preponderating  in  proportion  as  the  animal  is  do- 
mesticated. The  sheep  is  principally  distinguished  from 
the  goat  by  his  convex  forehead,  by  his  spiral  horn  not  pro- 
jecting posteriorly,  and  more  especially,  and  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  care  which  is  bestowed  upon  him,  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  wool  over  the  hair,  with  which,  in  despite  of 
e%'ery  effort,  the  Cashmere  goat  is  covered. 

The  history  of  the  sheep  may  be  traced  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  for  the  care  of  it  was  committed  to  the  younger 
son  of  the  first  man.  '  Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep.'  What 
other  animals  were  then  domesticated  is  not  known ;  but 
one  purpose  to  which  the  sheep  was  devoted  is  recorded  in 
the  sacred  volame    •  Abel  brought  as  an  offering  to  the 


Lord  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  the  fat  thereof.'  Not  « 
word  is  said  of  tnis  animal  being  used  for  human  food  until 
after  the  flood.  Man  ate  of  '  the  herb  of  the  field,' — '  in 
the  sweat  of  his  face  he  ate  bread ;'  but  to  Noah  it  was  first 
said,  that  '  every  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  bim.' 
The  probability  however  is,  that  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  and 
other  animals  formed,  even  in  the  earliest  period,  a  portion  of 
human  food;  and  it  is  recorded  of  Jubal,  a  son  of  Cain,  tnat 
he  '  was  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  have  cattle.' 
The  tents  were  formed  of  the  skins  of  the  animals  which 
they  bred ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  that  when  the 
skins  were  thus  disposed  of,  the  flesh  would  be  entirely 
thrown  away.  The  sheep  mentioned  in  holy  writ  were  horned; 
,for  when  Abraham  had  led  his  son  Isaac  to  the  mount  of 
sacrifice,  he  was  arrested  by  a  heavenly  voice,  and  saw  be- 
hind him  a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns. 

There  is  a  breed  of  sheep  now  extending  over  the  north 
and  south  of  Asia,  and  Palestine,  and  Russia,  and  of  which 
the  flocks  of  the  Calmucks  and  Tartars  of  the  present  day 
are  almost  entirely  composed.  They  are  distinguished  by 
two  hemispheres  of  fat  commencing  at  the  loins,  gradually 
swelling  into  a  considerable  mass  towards  the  rump,  and 
presenting  behind  two  enlargements  of  a  more  or  less  glo- 
bular form.  The  owners  of  the  modern  improved  breeds 
would  find  ^reat  fault  with  some  points  about  them;  but 
many  of  their  defects  have  doubtless  been  the  result  of  ne- 
glect. 

Some  naturalists  have  traced  the  origin  of  the  sheep  to 
the  Argali  or  the  Mouflon.  The  Argali  is  a  species  of 
mountain-sheep,  found  in  small  flocks  on  the  high  grounds 
of  Asia,  extending  from  the  precipices  of  Khamtchatka  in 
the  north,  to  those  of  Mongolia  in  the  centre,  and  of  Cau- 
casus in  Western  Asia.  The  Mouflon  is  an  inhabitant  of 
Southern  Europe,  Corsica,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the 


Mouloa,,  or  Mosaao,  of  Conto.    Fnm  a  •paeimaa  in  th«  Briiiib 
MuMum. 

Grecian  archipelago.  They  congregate  in  large  groups,  and 
possess  all  the  wildness  of  the  Argali.  Neither  of  these 
however  has  the  slightest  claim  to  being  the  original  parent 
of  the  sheep.  They  are  descendants  of  those  who  have  es- 
caped from  the  dominion  of  man,  and  are  retreating  from 
desert  to  desert  in  proportion  as  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try increases. 

It  will  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  reader  to  commence 
with  the  history  of  the  British  sheep,  and  then  compare 
with  them  the  breeds  and  management  in  other  countries. 
The  records  of  olden  times  are  very  unsatisfactory  with  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  the  sheep  in  Britain.  No  early  his- 
torian makes  the  slightest  mention  of  them.  Even  Caisar, 
who  describes  so  much  at  length  the  employments  and 
habits  of  the  British,  never  alludes  in  the  most  distant 
manner  to  the  sheep,  or  the  employment  of  its  wool.  Th« 
suHugation  however  of  Britain  being  completed,  the  con- 
tjuertn  ttitned  their  sttetttion  to  the  improvemer-it  of  the 
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ooantiy ;  and  •mong  other  things  they  eatablithed  a  woollen 
manufactory  at  Winchester,  supplied  by  the  native  fleeces 
of  the  country,  for  from  no  other  souree  oould  it  be  ob- 
tained. So  well  did  this  succeed,  that  the  woollen  cloths 
of  Britain  soon  began  to  vie  with  and  excell  the  produc- 
tions of  every  other  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  finest 
aiid  moat  expensive  dresses  used  on  days  of  festivity  or 
ceremony  were  procured  from  Britain.  The  sheep  employed 
in  ftirnishing  the  material  of  these  productions  were  the 
thort-U)o<dled  breed.  Winchester  was  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a  country  which  Uien,  as  now,  could  support  short- wooUed 
sheep  alone. 

After  this,  history  is  silent  as  to  the  sheep  and  its  pro- 
ductions fbr  some  centuries,  until  an  old  chronicler  gives  a 
pleasing  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  age  when.  Alfred' 
reigned,  of  whom  it  is  said — 

■  Hli  godsmethn  ofta  unml  gyftet  lo  him  ihe  kindlr  toka 
Tor  to  lara  othar  fH,  and  loka  upon  hia  boka. 

This  godmother  is  described  as  being  skilled  in  the  spin- 
ning  of  wool  herself,  and  busied  in  training  her  daughters 
to  the  same  employment. 

It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  long  teool  had  now 
begun  to  be  employed,  although  the  manufactures  of  the 
Winchester  mills  continued  to  be  duly  estimated,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  cultivation  of  the  various  breeds  of  sheep, 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  fleece  into  many  different 
kinds  of  cloth,  had  begun  to  constitute  the  chief  employment 
and  wealth  of  the  country;  and  so  it  has  continued  to 
the  present  day. 

Different  names  are  given  to  the  sheep,  according  to  its 
sex  and  age.  The  male  is  called  a  ram  or  Utp.  After 
weaning  he  is  said  to  be  a  hog,  a  hogget,  or  hoggerel,  a 
lamb-tug,  or  tup-hog,  or  teg;  and  if  castrated,  a  wether 
hog.  AAer  shearing,  and  when  he  is  probably  a  vear  or  a 
year  and  a  half  old,  he  is  called  a  thear  hog,  or  thearling, 
or  dinmont,  or  tvp  ;  and  when  castrated,  a  ehearing  toether. 
After  the  secona  shearing,  he  is  a  <too  ehear  ram,  or  tup, 
or  wether.  At  the  expiration  of  another  year,  he  is  a  three- 
eheer  ram,  &c. 

The  female  is  a  ewe  or  gimmer  lamb  until  weaned,  and 
then  a  gimmer  or  ewe  hog  or  teg.  After  being  shorn,  she 
is  a  thearing  ewe  or  gimmer,  or  iheave  or  double-toothed 
ewe ;  and  aJUer  that,  a  two  or  three  or  four  thear  ewe  or 
theave.  The  age  of  the  sheep  is  reckoned,  not  from  the 
period  of  their  being  dropped,  but  from  the  first  shearing. 

The  teeth  give  certain  indications  as  to  the  age.  The 
sheep  has  no  incisor  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ;  but  there  is 
a  dense  elastic  cushion  or  pad,  and  the  herbai;e,  firmly  held 
between  the  front  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  and  this  cushion, 
is  partly  bitten  and  partly  torn  asunder.  The  sheep  has  the 
whole  of  the  incisor  teeth  by  the  time  that  he  is  a  month 
old,  and  he  retains  them  until  the  fonrteenth  or  sixteenth 
month.  They  then  begin  to  diminish  in  size,  and  are  dis- 
placed. The  two  central  ones  are  first  shed,  and  the  per- 
manent ones  supply  their  place,  and  attain  their  full  growth 
when  the  animal  is  two  years  old.  Between  two  and  three, 
the  next  pair  are  changed ;  the  third  at  three  years  old ;  and 
at  four,  toe  mouth  is  complete.  After  this  there  is  no  cer- 
tain rule,  until,  two  years  more  having  passed,  the  teeth  one 
by  one  become  loosened  and  are  lost.  At  six  or  seven  years 
of  age  the  mouths  of  the  ewes  should  be  occasionally  exa- 
mine, and  the  loose  teeth  removed,  and  then,  by  good 
pasture  and  good  nursing  in  the  winter,  they  may  produce 
lambs  until  they  have  reached  the  ninth  or  tenth  year,  when 
they  begin  rapidly  to  decline.  Some  favourites  have  lin- 
gered on  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year ;  but  the  usual 
and  the  most  profitable  method  is  to  fatten  and  dispose  of 
the  ewes  when  they  are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  to  supply 
their  places  by  some  of  the  best  shearing  ewes. 

The  rings  at  the  base  of  the  horns  afford  very  imperfect 
indications  of  the  age  of  the  sheep.  When  untouched,  they 
are  little  to  he  depended  upon,  and  their  natural  irregu- 
larities are  too  often  filed  away  by  dishonest  dealers. 

The  history  of  the  British  sheep  will  be  most  naturally  di- 
vided according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wool  of  the 
different  breeds,  the  uses  of  the  skin,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  flesh.  The  covering  of  the  original  sheep  con- 
sisted of  a  mixture  of  hair  and  wool ;  the  wool  being  short 
and  fine  apd  forming  an  inner  coat,,  and  the  hair  of  greater 
length,  projecting  through  the  wool,  and  constituting  an 
external  coverii^.  When  the  sheep  are  neglected  or  ex- 
poMd  to  a  considerable  degree  of  cold,  this  degeneracy  is 
easily  traced.    On  the  Devonshire  moon,  the  mpuntains  of 


Wales,  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  wool  is  deteriorated 
hy  a  considerable  admixture  of  hair.  Sven  among  the  South 
Downs,  the  Leicesters,  and  the  Ryelands,  too  many  hempe 
occasionally  lessen  the  value  of  the  fleece.  It  is  only  by 
diligent  cultivation  that  the  quantity  of  hair  has  been  gene- 
rally diminished,  and  that  of  wool  increased  in  our  best 
breeds. 

The  filaments  of  wool  taken  from  a  healthy  sheep  present 
a  beautifully  polished  and  even  glittering  appearance.  That 
of  the  neglected  or  half-starved  animal  exhibits  a  paler  hue. 
This  is  one  valuable  indication  by  which  tne  wool-stapler  is 
enabled  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  of  the  value  of  the 
fleece.  The  mixture  of  hair  in  the  wool  can  often  be  de- 
tected by  close  examination  with  the  naked  eye,  but  most 
readily  by  the  assistance  of  a  microscope. 

Among  the  qualities  which  influence  the  value  of  the 
wool  Siteflnenett,  and  the  uniformity  of  that  fineness  in  the 
single  fibre  and  in  the  collected  fleece.  This  fineness  how- 
ever differs  materially  in  different  parts  of  the  fleece.  It 
prevails  on  the  neck,  the  shoulders,  the  ribs,  and  the  back. 
It  is  less  on  the  legs,  thighs,  and  haunch,  and  still  coarser 
on  the  neck,  the  breast,  ue  belly,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
legs.  The  fineness  of  the  wool  is  considerably  influenced 
by  the  temperature.  Sheep  in  a  hot  climate  yield  a  com- 
paratively coarse  wool ;  in  a  cold  climate,  they  carry  a  closer 
but  a  warmer  fleece. 

The  fineness  of  the  fleece  is  also  much  influenced  by  the 
kind  of  food.  An  abundance  of  nutriment  will  increase 
both  the  length  and  the  bulk  of  the  wool.  This  is  an  im- 
portant consideration  with  the  sheep-breeder.  Let  the  cold 
of  winter  come— let  it  continue  for  a  considerable  period, 
yet  if  the  sheep  is  well  kept,  although  the  tleece  may  lose  a 
little  weight,  this  will  be  piore  than  compensated  by  its  fine- 
ness and  increase  of  value.  If  the  sheep  however  is  half- 
starved  while  he  is  exposed  to  unusual  cold,  the  fibre  of 
the  wool,  although  perhaps  somewhat  finer,  will  be  defi- 
cient in  weight  and  strength  and  usefulness. 

That  which  is  called  truenett  qf  staple,  or  the  fibres  being 
of  an  equal  site,  is  of  much  importance  in  tbe  manufacture 
of  wool,  for  whenever  the  wool  assumes  an  irregular  and 
shagged  or  breacky  appearance,  there  is  a  weakness  in  the 
fibre  and  will  be  an  irregularity  in  the  manufacture,  espe- 
cially if  the  fleece  is  submitted  to  the  operation  of  the  comb. 
Connected  with  this,  and  a  most  important  quality,  is  the 
elatticity  of  the  woolly  fibre — the  disposition  to  yield,  or 
submit  to  some  elongation  of  substance,  some  alteration  of 
form,  when  it  is  distended  or  pressed  upon,  and  the  energy 
by  means  of  which  the  original  form  is  resumed  as  soon  as 
the  external  force  is  removed. 

Referrible  to  this  elasticity  or  yielding  character  of  the 
wool  is  its  pliability  and  tqftnett,  and  without  which  no 
manufacture  of  it  can  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfection. 
The  last  quality  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  is  its 
felling  property,  that  quality  by  which  it  may  be  beaten  or 
pressed  together  and  worked  into  a  soft  and  pliable  sub- 
stance of  almost  any  sice  and  form.  It  would  seem  that  tbe 
process  of  felting  is  of  far  older  date  than  that  of  weaving, 
and  it  is  still  continued  not  only  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of 
south-eastern  Europe  and  of  Asia,  but  it  is  made  occasion- 
ally to  vie  with  the  finest  productions  of  the  loom. 

Some  late  microscopic  observations  have  unravelled  the 
whole  mystery  of  felting,  and  of  the  employment  of  wool  in 
almost  every  form.  The  fibre,  examined  under  a  powerful 
microscope,  appears  like  a  continuous  vegetable  growth, 
from  which  there  are  sprouting,  and  all  tending  one  way, 
from  the  root  to  the  other  extremity,  numerous  leaves, 
assuming  the  appearance  of  calioes  or  cups,  and  each  termi- 
nating in  a  sharp  point.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  readily 
one  of  these  fibres  will  move  in  a  direction  from  the  root  to 
the' point,  while  its  retraction  must  be  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  It  was  a  fibre  of  Merino  wool  that  was 
first  submitted  to  microscopic  observation,  and  the  number 
of  these  serrations  or  projections  counted.  There  were  2400 
in  the  space  of  an  inch.  A  fibre  of  Saxon  wool  finer  than 
that  of  the  Merino,  and  of  acknowledged  superior  felting 
quality,  was  substituted.  There  were  2720  serrations.  A 
fibre  of  South  Down  wool,  in  its  felting  power  well  known  to 
be  inferior  to  that  of  the  Saxony  and  the  Merino,  was  placed 
in  the  field  of  vision.  There  were  only  2080  serrations  in 
the  space  of  an  inch,  or  640  less  than  the  Saxony  exhibited. 
The  Leicester  wool  is  acknowledged  to  possess  a  less  felting 
property  than  the  South  Down.  Then  weie  only  1860  in 
the  space  of  an  inch.        ^  '  o 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  aa'to  the  stracture  of  the  woolly 
fibte.  It  consists  of  a  central  stem  or  stalk,  ftonx  which 
there  spring  at  different  distances  circlets  of  leaf-shaped 
projections,  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  resLstanoe  or  of 
entanglement  with  other  flbres,  in  proportion  as  these  circlets 
are  multiplied  and  they  project  from  the  stalk.  Thoy  are 
sharper  and  more  numerous  in  the  feltinf;  wools,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  felting  property  exists.  They  are  connected 
with,  or,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  they  give  to  the 
wool  the  power  of  felting,  and  regulate  the  degree  in  which 
that  power  is  possessed. 

The  skin  of  the  sheep  is  often  partially  tanned,  and  then 
used  in  the  common  sorts  of  book-binding ;  or  it  is  manu- 
fectured  into  parchment,  and  becomes  exceedingly  valuable 
on  account  of  its  durability.  Immense  numbers  of  lamb- 
skins are  dressed  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  converted  into  gloves 
with  the  wool  remaining  on  them,  or  used  in  some  countries 
for  the  linings  of  valuable  garments.  It  is  scarcely  credible 
to  what  degree  vanity  and  cruelty  are  sometimes  carried. 
The  ewe  is  slaughtered  a  little  before  the  time  when  her 
pregnancy  would  have  expired,  and  the  lamb  is  taken  from 
the  womb  and  immediately  destroyed.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  fur  nearest  to  the  skin  is  more  beautiful  than  could  have 
been  obtained  from  the  same  animal  after  birth. 

As  for  the  carcase  of  the  sheep,  it  is  comparatively  lately 
that  even  in  Great  Britain  it  has  been  regarded  in  the  light 
that  it  deserves.  In  many  foreigu  countries  it  is  disliked, 
or  at  least  rarely  eaten.  The  Calmucks  and  Cossacks  seldom 
touch  it.  Even  in  some  parts  of  America  there  is  a  prejudice 
against  it.  It  is  an  object  of  little  or  no  value  in  Spain;  and, 
except  among  the  poorest,  it  is  not  there  considered  fit  for 
food.  Since  the  British  sheep-master  hcui  begun,  and  judi- 
ciously, to  look  more  to  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
carcase — since  the  system  of  artificial  feeding  bos  been 
brought  to  so  great  perfection,  and  a  far  greater  number  of 
sheep  can  be  fed  and  perfected  on  the  same  number  of  acres, 
perhaps  the  wool  may  have  somewhat  altered  in  character. 
It  has  grown  in  length,  and  it  has  increased  in  bulk  of  fibre. 
It  has  not  deteriorated,  but  it  has  changed.  If  no  longer  fit 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  once  devoted,  it  has  become 
suited  to  others.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  fleeces  and 
the  increase  of  weight  in  each  fleece  go  far  to  compensate 
/ir  the  diminution  of  price,  while  the  improvement  of  the 
carcase  more  than  supplies  the  deficiency,  if  in  truth  there 
was  any  deficiency  to  supply. 

It  has  been  proved  by  authentic  documents,  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  united  kingdom  has  been  more 
than  trebled  in  the  last  150  years.  How  was  this  managed  ? 
for  it  was  supposed  that  no  more  than  a  given  number 
of  sheep  could  be  kept  on  a  certain  space  of  ground.  The 
quantity  of  ground  was  rapidly  increased,  and  much  that  was 
formerly  deemed  unworthy  of  cultivation  was  rendered  pro- 
ductive ;  but  more  efiective  than  this  was  the  new  system 
of  husbandry  that  was  introduced — the  artificial  or  turnip 
husbandry,  by  which  a  regular  supply  of  food  could  be  pro- 
vided for  every  season.  With  this  was  connected  the  at- 
tempt to  fatten  sheep  still  more  expeditiously  than  could 
be  accomplished  by  any  former  method.  This  succeeding 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations,  the  sheep-master 
next  attempted  to  increase  the  size  of  the  breed.  He  had 
not  however  sufficiently  taken  into  account  a  consequence 
of  this.  As  the  carcase  increased  in  size,  the  wool  l^came 
longer,  heavier,  and  coarser.  The  breeder  would  not  see 
this  atflrst ;  but  he  soon  began  to  find  that  the  manufac- 
turer would  not  purchase  it,  for  it  could  not  be  used  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  formerly  applied.  His  stock  accu- 
mulated. It  weighed  heavily  on  his  hand.  Still  he  would  not 
believe  that  his  once' favourite  and  yet  valuable  wool  was 
deteriorated,  although  he  was  compelled  to  sell  it  at  a  dimi- 
nished price.  And  what  was  the  consequence?  Why  that 
he  bad  no  just  reason  to  complain  ;  for  the  early  maturity 
of  the  sheep  and  the  continued  value  of  the  wool  for  many 
important  purposes  rendered  his  profit*  greater  than  they 
were  before  be  had  begun  to  alter  bis  system. 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  take  a  rapid  survey,  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  sheep,  commencing  with  the  South  Dovms  ; 
for  by  them  or  their  congeners  the  first  manufactory  at 
Winchester  was  supported.  Tlie  South  Downs,  and  the 
Hampshire  and  Wiltshire  breeds,  were  formerly,  according 
to  Mr.  Ellman,  of '  a  very  small  size,  and  far  from  possessing 
a  good  shape,  being  long  and  thin  in  the  neck,  high  on  the 
shoulders,  low  behind,  low  on  the  loins  and  on  the  rumps, 
the  tail  set  very  low,  perpendicular  frw>  the  hip-bonea> 


sharp  on  the  back,  the  ribs  flat  but  good  in  the  leg,  although 
having  big  bones.' 

It  is  pleasing  to  compare  this  with  the  account  given  by  the 
same  breeder  of  the  Elouth  Downs  of  the  present  day — the 
change  being  effected  by  him  and  a  few  spirited  individuals. 
'  The  head  small  and  hornless ;  the  face  speckled  or  grey, 
and  neither  too  long  nor  too  short ;  the  lips  thin,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  nose  and  the  eyes  narrow ;  the  under* 
jaw  fine  and  thin  ;  the  ears  tolerably  wide,  and  well  covered 
with  wool ;  the  forehead  also,  and  the  whole  space  between 
the  ears  well  protected  by  it,  as  a  defence  against  the  fly. 

'  The  eyes  full  and  bright,  but  not  prominent ;  the  portion 
of  the  frontal  bone  arching  the  eye  not  too  prominent,  that 
it  may  not  form  a  fatal  obstacle  in  lambing. 

'  The  neck  of  a  medium  length,  thin  towards  the  head, 
but  enlarging  towards  the  shoulders,  where  it  should  be 
broad  and  high,  and  straight  in  its  whole  course  above  and 
below;  the  chest  wide,  deep,  and  projecting  between  the 
fore-legs,  indicating  a  good  constitution  and  a  disposition  to 
thrive.  The  shoulders  on  a  level  with  the  back,  and  not 
too  wide  above,  but  bowing  outward  twm  the  top  to  the 
breast,  leaving  room  for  the  springing  rib  behind. 

'  The  ribs  coming  out  horizontally  from  the  spine,  extend- 
ing fiir  backwards,  and  the  last  rib  projecting  more  than 
the  others.  The  back  flat  from  the  shoulders  to  the  setting 
on  of  the  tail ;  the  loin  broad  and  flat ;  the  rump  long  and 
broad,  and  the  tail  set  on  high,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  spine ;  the  hips  wide ;  the  space  between  them  and  the 
last  rib  on  either  side  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  the  ribs 
presenting  a  cireular  form  like  a  barrel. 

*  The  belly  as  straight  as  the  back. 

'The  legs  neither  too  long  nor  too  short;  the  fore-legs 
straight  from  the  breast  to  the  foot,  not  bending  inward  at 
the  knee,  and  standing  far  apart  both  before  and  behind ; 
the  hocks  having  a  direction  outwards,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  thighs  being  particularly  full ;  the  bones  fine,  but  hav- 
ing no  appearance  of  weakness ;  and  the  legs  of  a  speckled 
dark  colour. 

'  The  belly  well  defended  with  wool,  and  the  wool  coming 
down  before  and  behind  to  the  knee  and  to  the  hock ;  the 
wool  short,  close,  curled,  and  free  fVom  spiry  projecting 
hairs. 

'  The  South  Down  is  adapted  to  almost  any  situation  in 
the  midland  part  of  England.  It  has  a  patience  of  occa- 
sional short  keep,  and  an  endurance  of  hard  stocking  equal 
to  any  other  sheep ;  an  early  maturity  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  Leicesters,  and  the  flesh  finely  grained,  and  of  good 
flavour.' 

These  sheep  occupy  the  whole  of  the  upper  and  under- 
bill grounds  of  Sussex.  Mr.  Luccock  calculated  that  within 
a  certain  distance  firom  the  downs,  there  were  864,000  sheep 
of  this  breed,  a  number  which  is  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  great  quantity  of  artificial  food  that  is  raised  on  the 
arable  part  of  every  farm.  It  has  often  been  attempted  to 
introduce  the  Leicesters  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South 
Downs,  but  thev  could  not  be  driven  two  or  three  miles 
twice  every  day  from  the  pasture  to  the  fold,  and  the  fold  to 
the  pasture. 

According  to  Mr.  Ellman,  the  articial  food  resorted  to  at 
the  beginning  of  spring,  and  soon  after  lambing,  is  green  rye ; 
but  it  must  be  very  cautiously  given,  on  account  of  its  occa- 
sionally producing  diarrhcea  or  dysentery.  This  bad  effect 
however  may  be  prevented  by  removing  the  ewes  once  in 
the  day  to  old  pasture-ground. 

The  rye  being  fed  off  or  running  to  seed,  the  ground  is 
ploughed  in  May  for  turnips  or  rape.  Rye-grass  succeeds 
to  the  rye  until  the  latter  end  of  June,  when  the  winter 
tares  will  come  in,  and  which  should  be  sown  from  the  be-, 
ginning  of  October  to  that  of  May,  in  order  that  one  crop  may 
follow  another  in  pi-oportion  as  it  is  wanted. 

Tares,  clover,  or  rape  next  take  their  turn ;  the  tares  per- 
haps are  somewhat  inferior  to  the  others.  As  a  winter  food, 
the  Swedish  turnip  comes  in  until  lambing  time ;  but  not 
after  that,  lest  it  should  produce  purging  in  the  lambs. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  rams  are  admitted  to  the 
ewes,  and  a  plentiful  allowance  of  nutritious  and  stimula- 
ting food  will  have  considerable  influence  in  increasing  the 
number  of  lambs.  Much  to  the  credit  of  the  breeder,  great 
care  is  taken  of  the  sheep  during  the  lambing  time.  The 
ewes  are  either  driven  home,  or  there  are  sheltered  placet 
constructed  in  the  fields. 

The  average  dead -weight  of  the  South  Down  wether 
Varies  from  8  to  1 1  stones  j  but  at  the  Christmas  show  tberf 
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are  usually  some  peas  in  which  the  -weight  is  double  that. 
The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  used  to  be  2  lbs. ;  but  from 
the  altered  system  of  management  it  is  now  at  least  3  lbs.  in 
the  hill-sheep,  and  nearly  4  lbs.  in  the  lowland-sheep.  This 
wool  has  likewise  changed  its  cbaraoter.  It  has  become  a 
combing  instead  of  a  carding  wool.  Formerly  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  servants'  and  army  clothing,  or  being 
sparingly  mixed  with  other  wool,  it  is  now  used  for  flannels 
and  baizes,  and  worsted  goods  of  almost  every  description, 
tnus  oeeoming  of  considerably  increased  value.  The  hogget 
wool  is  particularly  improved.*  it  is  finer  than  the  other 
long  wools,  and  is  applicable  to  many  new  and  valuable 
purposes. 

The  South  Down  sheep  have  succeeded  admirably  in  all 
the  southern  districts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  northern  hills 
have  occasionally  been  too  cold  for  them.  Crosses  between 
the  South  Down  and  almost  every  breed  of  middle-wool 
sheep  have  answered  well ;  while  in  counties  where  it  could 
have  been  least  expected,  the  old  breed  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure superseded  by  the  South  Downs. 

In  the  adjoining  county  of  Kent  many  South  Downs  are 
kept,  and  much  prized ;  but  in  others,  and  on  the  marshes 
and  their  neighbourhood,  they  have  given  way  to  the  Rom- 
ney  Marsh  sheep. 

The  South  Down  differ  materially  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts of  Surrey.  In  some  of  the  lofty  and  barren  heaths  a 
•mall  and  profitable  sheep,  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
*  the  Bagshot,'  still  prevails.  'The  old  Wiltshire  sheep'  are 
occasionally  seen  here,  while  '  the  Dorsets'  have  possessed 
themselves  of  many  extensive  districts,  and  are  employed  in 
supplying  the  London  market  with  early  lambs.  Still  how- 
ever the  South  Downs  are  numerous,  and  vie  with  any  of 
the  others  in  excellence  and  profit. 

The  old  Berkshire  breed  is  now  rarely  seen ;  the  South 
Downs  have  usurped  their  place,  and  especially  in  the 
chalky  districts.  In  Hampshire  we  can  imagine  that  we 
recognise  some  of  the  old  and  valuable  breed  that  supplied 
the  Winchester  manufactory.  They  are  in  a  great  measure 
the  South  Downs  of  the  present  day,  or  are  very  deeply 
crossed  by  them.  The  West  Counties  Down  sheep  is  an  im- 
portation from  some  of  the  western  counties,  particularly 
from  Somersetshire;  but  it  is  gradually  yielding  to  the 
South  Downs. 

The  old  Wiltshire  breed  of  sheep,  the  largest  and  the 
heaviest  of  the  fiue-wooUed  sheep,  has  gradually  passed 
away.  They  were  crossed  by  the  South  Downs  until  every 
trace  of  the  old  breed  had  vanished,  and  a  useful  variety 
remained,  which  would  have  been  called  true  Sussex  sheep, 
only  they  were  of  a  somewhat  larger  size,  and  lighter  colour, 
and  a  lighter  finer  fleece.  This  breed  is  now  rapidly  yielding 
to  the  true  South  Downs.  In  the  lower-land  pastures  of 
Wilts  a  breed  is  found  evidently  derived  from  the  South 
Downs,  but  larger  in  size,  and  with  a  heavier  fleece. 

We  pass  into  Dorsetshire,  and  we  find  a  very  different  and 
valuable  breed  of  sheep.  They  are  white ;  the  face  long  and 
broad,  with  a  tuft  of  wool  on  the  forehead;  the  shoulders 
low  but  broad ;  the  chest  deep ;  the  loins  broad ;  and  the 
bone  small ;  a  hardy  and  useful  sheep.  Their  chief  peculi- 
arity is  the  forwardness  of  the  ewes,  which  supply  the  market 
with  lamb,  when  it  produces  the  highest  price.  If  they  have 
plenty  of  nutritious  food,  the  ewes  will  be  in  lamb  as  early 
as  April,  so  that  the  young  one  will  drop  in  September, 
and  be  ready  for  the  market  at  Christmas. 

A  very  profitable  variety  is  found  in  a  cross  between  the 
South  Down  and  the  Dorset  sheep.  The  carcase  is  in- 
creased, and  the  wool  is  rendered  more  valuable.  The 
greater  part  of  Dorsetshire  is  however  occupied  by  the  South 
Down  sheep,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  far  more  profitable 
sheep  than  the  pure  Dorset. 

Various  breeds  of  short-wool  sheep  still  prevail  on  the 
hills  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall.  They  are  evidently  al- 
lied to  or  descended  from  the  Dorset,  although  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  resemblance  is  not  very  flattering  to  the 
latter.  The  fleece  is  short,  and  mingled  with  too  many 
kemps,  but  the  mutton  is  supposed  to  possess  a  peculiarly 
delicate  flavour,  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  sent  to  the 
London  market.  They  are  much  improved  by  a  cross  with 
tlie  Leicesters.  The  South  Downs  have  rarely  succeeded  in 
either  county,  except  in  the  most  cultivated  parts.  In  Corn- 
wall especially  the  varied  and  humid  climate  has  been  very 
unfavourable  to  them. 

Returning  through  Somersetshire,  we  again  meet  with  the 
South  Downs,  either  pure  or  materially  improving  the  native 


breeds.  The  Wfltshires  and  the  Donets  have  also  esta- 
blished themselves  with  advantage  in  many  parts  of  the 
county.  These  breeds  have  even  penetrated  to  the  hills  of 
Mendip,  and  the  wild  sheep  of  the  district  have  nearly  or  quite 
disappeared.  In  Gloucestershire,  except  on  the  hills  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  county,  the  short-wooUed 
sheep,  even  those  belonging  to  the  Ryeland  breed,  have 
given  way  to  the  Cotswolds  or  the  Leicesters.  In  Mon- 
mouthshire, with  the  exception  of  the  small  native  breed 
on  the  hills,  and  a  few  flocks  of  South  Downs  which  yet 
remain  in  different  parts,  the  short-wooUed  breeds  have 
materially  diminishea. 

In  Herefordshire  we  still  meet  with  a  few  flocks  of  that 
breed  of  sheep,  which  was  in  former  times  the  pride  of  the 
agriculturist — the  Ryelands.  They  are  small,  polled,  with 
white  faces,  the  wool  growing  close  to  and  almost  covering 
the  eyes,  the  carcase  round  and  compact,  the  animal  quickly 
fattening,  and  the  superabundant  fat  accumulating  within. 
They  are  hardy,  and  peculiarly  free  from  disease.  They 
are  particularly  distinguished  by  the  fineness  of  their  wool. 
The  number  and  the  nature  of  the  serrations  place  it 
precisely  where  the  manufacture  had  long  done.  It  is 
decidedly  superior  in  fineness  and  in  fullness  to  the  South 
Down,  but  yields  in  both  of  these  qualities  to  the  Merino 
wool.  It  was  attempted  to  cross  the  Ryeland  sheep  with 
the  Merino,  in  order  to  increase  the  value  of  the  wool.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  was  accomplished,  but  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  the  carcase.  The  Merinos  were  then  crossed 
by  the  Ryelands,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  form, 
and  greater  tendency  to  fatten,  but  this  also  failed.  While 
these  experiments  were  proceeding,  arrived  the  period  when 
the  fleece  of  the  short- woolled  sheep,  both  the  South 
Down  and  the  Ryeland,  was  materially  changed  by  the  al- 
tered system  of  sheep-husbandry  that  was  introduced,  and 
the  wool  of  both  was  rejected  by  the  manufacturer  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  had  hitherto  been  applied.  The  au- 
thor of  'Sheep,'  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  states,  that  in  the  year  ISIO  Here- 
fordshire contained  500,000  short-woolled  sheep,  furnishing 
4,200  packs  of  wool,  the  weight  of  the  fleece  being  twr  Ib.s. 
No  long  wool  was  then  to  be  found  in  the  county.  In  1 828 
the  number  of  packs  of  short  wool  had  diminished  to  2800, 
but  no  fewer  than  SdSO  packs  of  long  wool  were  grown,  and 
the  average  weight  of  all  the  fleeces  was  four  lbs.  Such  was 
the  effect  produced  in  the  very  territory  and  domicile  of  the 
finest-woulled  sheep  that  England  could  produce.  This  fact 
speaks  volumes  as  to  the  revolution  that  is  going  forward, 
and  plainly  points  out  the  former's  interest  and  duty. 

Shropshire  once  contained  several  varieties  of  the  short  or 
middle-woolled  breeds  of  sheep,  and  among  them  were  the 
old  Shropshires,  the  Mountain  sheep,  the  diminutive  Shaw- 
berry,  the  Mynra  or  Mouna  sheep,  and  more  particularly  the 
Morfe  Common,  whose  fleece  was  once  scarcely  equalled 
even  by  the  Ryeland.  It  was  the  country  of  the  short-wools, 
but  now  they  have  rapidly  diminished,  or  almost  flisap- 
peared  before  the  Cotswolds  and  the  Leicesters. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  Cannock-heath  breed  in  Stafford- 
shire. Even  the  Tedderly  breed  has  shared  the  same  fate. 
Some  few  short-woolled  sheep  remain  on  the  commons,  and 
some  valuable  flocks  of  the  South  Downs  are  sparingly 
scattered  over  the  country. 

The  Delamere  sheep  is  the  only  short-woolled  breed  de- 
serving of  notice  in  Cnesbire.  The  wool  is  short  and  fine, 
and  still  used  by  some  manufacturers,  but  it  is  nolonger 
used  for  any  of  the  fine  cloths. 

The  different  districts  of  South  Wales  afford  a  small  and 
valuable  breed  of  sheep,  principally  used  for  the  supply  of 
the  London  market,  where  the  Welsh  mutton  is  in  consi- 
derable request  These  sheep  seem  scarcely  to  have  changed 
their  character  for  many  cejituries,  but  some  crosses  of  the 
South  Downs  have  been  lately  introduced,  and  even  some 
flocks  of  this  sheep  have  begun,  and  with  much  prospect  of 
advantage,  to  spread  over  the  lower  part  of  the  country. 

In  North  Wales,  and  particularly  in  Anglesea,  the  old 
Soutb  Down  re-appears,  or  b^  sheep  whose  likeness  to  the 
unimproved  South  Down  is  too  striking  to  escape  observa- 
tion. The  purest  and  best  blqod  that  the  mountains  of 
Wales  are  now  supposed  to  be  capable  of  producing  is 
found  at  the  foot  or  on  the  declivities  of  Cader  Idris.  Al. 
the  hills  of  North  Wales  are  covered  with  sheep,  which  are 
sent  in  the  spring  from  all  parts  of  the  low  country.  The 
strongest  wethers  remain  on  the  mountains  dunng  the  win- 
ter, and  without  the  slighest  artificial  provision  for  their  inp- 
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port  The  others  are  brought  down  to  the  low  ground 
nbout  Hicfaaelemas  to  be  returned  in  the  spring. 

Lancashire  contains  few  sheep.  The  principal  middle- 
woolled  breed  is  the  Woodland  homed  sheep,  spreading  from 
the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  county  to  the  very  extremity  of 
Scotland,  intermingling  with,  and  improving  or  deteriora- 
ting every  other  breed,  and  themselves  indebted  for  their 
best  qualities  to  the  South  Downs  or  the  Leicesters.  The 
short-woolled  sheep  of  Westmoreland  scarcely  deserve  no- 
tice, except  as  connected  with  the  Herdwicks  and  the  Che- 
viots. The  former  are  of  Scottish  origin.  They  were  brought 
by  a  ship  from  the  north  which  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Cumberland.  They  were  said  to  be  small,  active,  polled, 
with  speckled  legs  and  £Eu:e,  of  a  finer  fleece  than  the  com- 
mon black  sheep,  hardy,  and  defying  any  degree  of  cold. 
This  peculiar  quality  was  early  noticed,  and  gave  them  a 
value  which  was  not  overrated.  By  degrees  they  spread  over 
the  mountainous  districts,  and  other  breeds  were  crossed 
by  them  on  account  of  this  valuable  property. 

At  three  or  four  years  old  they  weigh  nine  or  ten  lbs.  per 
quarter,  and  the  wool  is  finer  than  that  of  the  common 
black  sheep. 

The  Cheviott  extend  from  Westmoreland  far  into  Scot- 
land. Their  birth-place,  or  where  they  were  originally  ob- 
served, and  are  still  found  in  their  greatest  purity,  is  the 
Cheviot  Hills,  in  Northumberland.  They  differ  essentially 
from  both  the  black  and  the  dun-faced  breeds  by  which  they 
arc  surrounded,  but  neither  history  nor  tradition  has 
given  the  slightest  clue  to  their  origin.  The  following  is  a 
description  of  the  pure  breed,  thirty  years  ago,  before  they 
began  to  be  crossed  by  the  Leicesters: — 'The  head  polled, 
bare  and  clean,  with  Jaw-bone  of  a  good  length ;  ears  not  too 
short,  and  countenance  of  not  too  dark  a  colour ;  neck  full, 
round,  and  not  too  long,  well  covered  with  wool,  but  with- 
out any  coarse  wool  depending  beneath ;  shoulders  deep,  full, 
and  wide ;  chest  full  and  open ;  chine  long,  but  not  too  much 
so ;  straight,  broad,  and  wide  across  the  fiUets ;  horns  round 
and  full ;  the  body  in  general  round  and  full,  and  not  too 
deep  or  flat  either  in  the  ribs  or  flanks;  the  fleece  fine, 
close,  short,  and  thick-set,  o(  a  medium  length  of  pile,  with- 
out hairs  at  the  bottom,  and  not  curled  on  the  shoulders, 
and  with  very  little  coarse  wool  on  the  hips,  tail,  or  belly.' 

Sir  John  Sinclair  adds  the  following  account  of  them : — 
'  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  whole  island  where,  at  first 
sight,  a  flne-wooUed  breed  of  sheep  is  less  to  be  expected 
than  among  the  Cheviot  Hills.  Many  parts  of  the  sheep- 
walks  consist  of  nothing  but  peat-bogs  and  deep  morasses. 
During  winter  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow  during  two, 
three,  or  even  four  months,  and  they  have  an  ample  pro- 
portion of  bad  weather  during  the  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  yet  a  sheep  is  to  be  found.that  will  thrive  even  in 
the  wildest  part  of  it.  Their  shape  is  excellent,  and  their 
fore  quarters  in  particular  are  distinguished  by  such  just- 
ness of  proportion,  as  to  be  equal  in  height  to  the  hinder 
ones,  which  enables  them  to  pass  over  bogs  and  snows 
through  which  a  shorter  legged  animal  could  not  penetrate. 
They  have  a  closer  fleece  than  theTweeddale  and  Leicester 
breeds,  which  keeps  them  warmer  in  cold  weather,  and  pre- 
vents either  rain  or  snow  from  incommoding  them.  They 
are  excellent  snow-travellers,  and  are  accustomed  to  procure 
their  food  by  scraping  the  snow  off  the  ground  witn  their 
feet.  They  have  never  any  other  food  but  the  grass  and 
natural  hay  of  their  own  fields,  except  when  it  is  proposed 
to  fatten  them.  They  weigh  from  twelve  to  eighteen  lbs. 
per  quarter,  and  their  meat  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  the 
nighlands  can  produce.' 

The  wool  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  South  Downs.  It  is 
not  so  fine  as  before  the  attempted  improvement  of  the 
carcase,  and  the  use  of  it  is  abandoned  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  cloth. 

There  are  many  flocks  of  pure  Cheviots,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  flocks  there  is  a  cross  of  Leicester  blood. 

The  other  breed  of  short -wooUed  sheep  which  contend 
with  the  Cheviots  in  number  and  value,  is  the  black-faced 
Scot*.  They  extend  from  Lancashire  to  the  very  north  of 
Scotland.  The  males  are  mostly  horned,  the  horns  of  a  spiral 
form,  but  the  females  are  frequently  without  horns.  The 
faces  and  less  are  always  black  or  mottled :  they  are  covered 
with  wool  about  the  forehead  and  lower  jaw :  the  fleece  is 
long  and  somewhat  coarse.  The  carcase  is  peculiarly  compact ; 
so  much  so,  that  on  account  of  the  shortness,  roundness, 
firmness,  and  handsomeness  of  the  carcase,  it  is  called  the 
'•ort  sheep,  in  opposition  to  the  Cheviots  or  long  sheep. 


Great  numbers  of  these  sheep  are  sent  to  the  London 
market  The  weight  of  the  carcase  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  that  of  the  Cheviot,  and  the  fleece  weighs  about 
three  pounds  after  it  is  washed.  These  sheep  have  been 
improved  by  selection,  but  have  derived  little  advantage 
from  any  of  the  crosses  that  have  been  tried. 

As  these  are  the  prevailing  breeds  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  if  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  short  horns 
and  the  Leiu^esters,  yet  being  far  more  numerous  than  they, 
it  may  not  be  interesting  to  institute  a  brief  comparison  of 
their  respective  merits.  The  three  important  points  with 
respect  to  sheep  in  such  localities  are  t^e  weight  and  value 
of  the  wool,  the  carcase,  and  the  degree  of  hardihood. 

As  to  the  wool  there  can  be  no  question.  The  weight  of 
the  individual  fleece  may  be  somewhat,  but  not  a  great  deal,  in 
favour  of  the  black- faced  breed ;  but  in  point  of  value  and  the 

Srice  which  the  wool  will  obtain,  the  advantage  is  most  deci- 
edly  in  favour  of  the  Cheviots.  As  to  the  carcase,  the  Cheviot 
is  ready  for  the  market  a  full  twelvemonth  before  the  other. 
If  so  many  sheep  cannot  be  kept  on  the  same  quantity  of 
ground,  the  quantity  of  meat  that  can  be  produced  is  greater, 
and  consequently  the  profit  of  the  farmer  is  greater;  and  as 
to  hardihood,  they  are  both  of  them  excellent  breeds,  and 
it  might  be  difficult  to  decide  which  wool  would  most  suc- 
cessfully endure  the  hardships  of  a  Highland  winter.  The 
adjudication  on  the  whole  is  most  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
Cheviot  breed,  with  this'exception  perhaps,  that  on  the  wild- 
est of  the  Grampian  or  other  similar  hills  the  black-faced 
mountain  sheep  may  have  the  best  chance  of  doing  well; 
and  the  acknowledged  fact  is,  that  in  almost  every  northern 
district  the  Cheviots  are  rapidly  superseding  the  native 
black-faced  sheep. 

One  other  breed  of  short-woolled  sheep  must  be  men- 
tioned before  we  return  to  the  southern  part  of  the  king> 
dom — those  which  inhabit  the  Shetland  Islands.  They  fre- 
frequently  weigh  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  pounds  a 
quarter,  and  yield  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  pounds  of  fine 
and  soft  wool,  either  of  a  white,  or  grey,  or  even  black 
colour.  It  is  the  finest  wool  which  Great  Britain  can  pro- 
duce, and  is  used  for  the  better  sort  of  stockings,  and  for 
several  light  and  extensive  manufactures. 

In  Northumberland  the  mugg  sheep,  so  called  from  their 
faces  being  completely  covered  with  wool,  have  disappeared. 
In  Durham  there  are  few  besides  long-wooUed  sheep.  The 
eastern  and  western  moorlands  of  Yorkshire  contain  many 
short-woolled  sheep — the  Cheviots,  the  black-faced  Scots,  the 
South  Downs,  and  some  flocks  peculiar  to  the  moorlands,  as 
the  Penistone  sheep  with  mottled  or  coloured  faces  and  legs. 
In  Lincolnshire  some  flocks  of  true  South  Down  sheep  are 
still  to  be  found,  in  the  northern  and  western  districts,  but 
the  ereater  part  of  them  have  mingled  with  or  given  way  to 
the  long-woolled  sheep.  The  beautiful  little  sheep  on  Shir- 
wood  Forest,  not  yielding  more  than  eight  or  nine  pounds 
to  the  quarter,  and  the  delicate  fleece  which  covered  them, 
have  passed  away.  In  Derbyshire,  Leicester,  Rutland,  War- 
wick, Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge,  Bedford, 
Hertford,  Buckingham,  and  Oxford,  some  flocks  of  the 
middle- wooUed  sheep  are  to  be  found,  and  many  valuable 
crosses  between  the  South  Downs  and  the  Norfolks,  but 
on  the  whole  the  short-woolled  sheep  have  declined. 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  used  to  possess  their  peculiar  breeds, 
with  the  face  long  and  thin,  flat  on  the  forehead,  and  flat- 
tened at  the  muzzle,  the  legs  long,  the  face  and  legs  mottled, 
or  liked  the  more  if  they  are  of  a  pure  black,  the  fore-quar- 
ters deficient,  the  hind  ones  sufiiciently  developed ;  fattening 
readily  at  two  years  old ;  bearing  without  fatigue  a  journey 
to  a  distant  fold,  and  therefore  of  great  value  to  the  farmer 
in  rendering  many  a  plot  of  land  productive  by  occasionally 
affording  almost  the  only  manure  that  could  be  obtained. 
These,  together  with  the  disposition  to  feed  even  on  the 
coarsest  pastures,  were  qualities  which  rendered  the  Nor- 
folks great  favourites  in  their  own  country.  Presently  how- 
ever came  the  comparison  with  the  modern  South  Downs, 
who  were  remarkable  for  their  quiet  and  contented  disposi- 
tion, compared  with  the  wild  and  restless  character  of  the 
Norfolks ;  the  smaller  quantity  of  food  which  they  were  thus 
enabled  to  consume  in  proportion  to  their  size ;  me  superior 
weight  which  they  acquired  in  proportion  to  the  food  which 
they  consumed ;  the  greater  quantity  of  wool  which  they 
yielded;  the  superior  quality  of  that  wool;  the  greater 
number  of  lambs  that  were  produced ;  the  tender  and  morn 
attentive  nursing  of  these  lambs ;  all  these  circumstances 
united  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the  South  Downs.  It  was 
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atteBipt»I  to  cross  the  rival  breedi,  and  the  expei-inunt  v»b 
attenoed  by  evident  advantage  to  the  Norfolki ;  but  by  de- 
grees the  pure  breed  was  valued  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and 
the  breed  of  the  old  Norfolks  evidently  and  extensively 
diminished. 

Most  of  the  Norfolk  flocks  have  nov  been  crossed  by  the 
South  Downs  or  the  Leicesters.  The  animal  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  increased  in  size  and  in  early  perfection,  and 
veight  of  fleece ;  and  that  fleece,  more  useful  for  many 
purposes,  is  almost  doubled  in  value.  Lord  Western  has 
obtained  a  cross  of  the  South  Down  and  Hampshire,  omit- 
ting entirely  the  Norfolk,  and  with  apparent  advantage. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Long  -  WooUea  Sheep.  Their  early 
history  is  obscure ;  but  in  the  twelfth  century  there  are  ac- 
counts of  exportations  of  wool  and  of  sheep,  evidently  belong- 
ing to  the  long-woolled  variety,  as  appears  from  the  manufac- 
tures in  which  these  fleeces  were  employed.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  certain  Florentine  merchants  were  permitted  to 
export  to  Flanders  more  than  a  thousand  sacks  of  comb- 
ing or  long  wool.  In  the  tburteenth  century  the  thousand 
had  extended  to  a  hundred  thousand,  and  that  continued 
during  many  years ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century  Edward  IV. 
permitted  his  sister  Margaret  to  export  annually  during  her 
life  2000  rams  to  Flanders  and  Holland.  This  well  ex- 
plains the  resemblance  between  the  sheep  on  the  two 
shores ;  and  the  traveller  will  cease  to  wonder  that  on  the 
northern  coast  of  France,  and  through  nearly  the  whole  of 
Flanders,  he  fancies  that  he  recognizes  the  identical  sheep 
of  the  Kentish  pastures.  In  the  same  century,  a  royal 
present  of  Cotswold  wool  was  sent  to  the  king  of  Portugal. 

There  is  much  more  similarity  between  the  varieties  of 
the  long-woolled  sheep  than  those  of  shorter  fibre.  The 
deficiency  of  horns,  the  form  of  the  head,  the  expression  of 
the  countenance,  and  the  white  faces  and  legs  show  that 
they  had  one  common  origin ;  while  the  colour  and  weight 
and  uses  of  the  wool  speak  their  common  origin. 

The  following  description  of  the  new  Leicester  hy  Mr.  Cul- 
ley  will,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  ser\'e  for  all  the  varie- 
ties of  the  loug-woolled  sheep.  The  head  should  be  hornless, 
long,  small,  tapering  towards  the  muzzle,  and  projecting 
horizontally  forwards.  The  eyes  prominent,  but  with  a  quiet 
expression.  The  ears  thin,  rather  long,  and  directed  back- 
wards; the  neck  full  and  broad  at  its  base,  but  gradually 
tapering  towards  the  head,  and  particularly  fine  at  the  j  unction 
of  the  head  and  neck.  The  neck  seeming  to  project  straight 
from  the  chest,  so  that  there  is,  with  the  slightest  possible 
deviation,  one  continued  horizontal  line  from  the  rump  to 
the  poll.  The  breast  broad  and  full ;  the  shoulders  also 
broad  and  round,  and  no  uneven  or  angular  formation 
where  the  shoulders  join  either  the  neck  or  the  back,  par- 
ticularly no  rising  of  the  withers,  or  hollow  behind  the  si- 
tuation of  those  bones.  The  arm  fleshy  through  its  whole 
extent,  and  even  down  to  the  knee.  The  bones  of  the  legs 
small,  standing  wide  apart,  no  looseness  of  the  skin  about 
them,  and  comparatively  bare  of  wool.  The  chest  and 
barrel  are  at  once  deep  and  round  in  the  libs,  forming  a 
considerable  arch  from  the  spine,  so  as  in  some  cases,  and 
especially  when  the  animal  is  in  good  condition,  to  make 
the  apparent  width  of  the  chest  even  greater  than  the  depth. 
The  barrel  ribbed  well  home.  No  irregularities  of  line  on 
the  back  or  the  belly;  but  on  the  sides  the  carcase  very 
gradually  diminishing  in  width  towards  the  rump.  The 
quarters  long  and  full,  and  as  wide  as  the  fore-legs.  The 
muscles  extending  down  to  the  back,  the  thighs  also  wide 
and  full.  The  legs  of  a  moderate  length ;  the  pelt  also 
moderately  thin,  but  soft  and  elastic,  and  covered  with  a 
good  quantity  of  white  wool,  not  so  long  as  in  some  breeds, 
out  considerably  finer. 

Such  is  the  Leicester  sheep  as  Bakewell  made  him.  He 
found  him  as  different  an  animal  as  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceive— flat-sided,  large-boned,  coarse-woolled,  slow  to  fat- 
ten, and  his  flesh  of  little  value.  Were  there  room  for 
its  insertion,  a  detailed  history  of  the  difl'erent  steps  of 
the  changes  would  be  most  interesting  to  the  reader. 
The  means  were  simple,  and  the  effect  was  almost  ma- 
gical The  principle  was,  that  Mike  produces  like;'  and 
therefore  he  selected  a  few  sheep  with  aptitude  to 
fatten,  with  a  disposition  to  produce  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  valuable  meat,  with  little  bone  and  offal,  and  with 
quietness  of  temper;  and  from  these  he  exclusively  bred. 
He  cared  not  about  near  or  distant  affinities,  but  his  object 
was  to  increase  every  good  point,  and  gradually  to  get  rid  of  i 
ev<»ry  bad  one.    They  were  not  different  sorts  of  sheep  that ' 


he  selected,  but  tbe  best  ot  the  breed  to  which  be  had  been 
accustomed. 

His  sheep  were  smaller  than  those  of  his  neighbours,  but 
they  retained  every  good  point,  and  had  got  rid  only  of  the 
bad  ones.  The  alteration  was  rapid  as  well  as  great  in  his 
own  flock,  and  the  practice  which  he  introduced  of  letting 
some  of  his  rams  quickly  extended  the  benefit  of  his  system 
for  and  wide.  The  fliat  ram  which  he  let  wax  in  the  year 
1760,  at  \7».  6d.  for  the  season.  In  1789  he  let  one  ram  for 
1 000  guineas,  and  he  cleared  more  than  6000  guineas  in  the 
same  year  by  the  letting  of  others.  After  that,  so  great  was 
the  mania,  or  rather  the  desire  for  improvement,  that  Mr. 
Lawrence  calculates  that  1 00,000/.  were  annually  spent  by 
the  midland  farmers  in  the  hiring  of  rams. 

Such  was  the  orif;in  and  the  eventual  triumph  of  the  new 
Leicester  breed  of  sheep.  They  have  spread  themselves  to 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  few  other 
varieties  of  long-woolled  sheep  which  do  not  owe  much  of 
their  excellence  to  the  new  Leicesters,  and  even  some  of 
the  short-woolled  flocks  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  breed 
introduced  by  Bakewell.  There  is  no  other  species  of  sheep 
that  possesses  so  decided  a  propensity  to  fatten — or  that 
is  prepared  for  the  butcher  at  so  early  an  age.  It  will  not 
however  thrive  on  a  poor  soil,  nor  if  it  is  compelled  to  travel 
far  in  order  to  procure  its  food ;  but  on  soils  of  a  moderate 
quality  there  is  no  other  sheep  so  profitable.  Other  breeds, 
as  the  Teeswater  and  the  Lincoln,  may  be  superior  in  size, 
but  it  is  at  an  expense  of  time  and  of  food,  ana  eventually  a 
palpable  deterioration  of  flesh  and  diminution  of  profit.  The 
new  Leicesters  on  foir  keep  will  yield  a  greater  quantity  of 
meat,  for  the  same  quantity  of  food,  than  any  other  breed  o( 
sheep.  The  meat  is  of  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  disliked 
by  some  on  account  of  a  supposed  insipidness.  The  fatty 
matter  is  too  much  introduced  between  toe  muscular  fibres, 
and  there  may  be  the  appearance  and  the  taste  of  a  mass 
of  luscious  iat.  This  however  is  the  fault  of  the  breeder, 
and  not  of  the  animal ;  it  marks  the  point  to  which  the  fat- 
tening process  should  be  carried,  ana  where  it  should  stop. 
It  is  the  fault  of  the  grazier  if  he  converts  that  which  is  an 
excellence  into  a  fault. 

There  are  accounts  of  the  Leicester  sheep  attaining  a  very 
great  weight.  Two  prime  wethers  exhibited  by  Mr.  Painter 
at  the  Smithfleld  cattle-show  in  1835  weighed  165  and  155 
lbs.  It  should  however  be  remarked  that  the  new  Lei- 
cester sheep  has  a  smaller  quantity  of  bone  in  proportion  to 
its  weight  than  any  other  sheep. 

The  deficiency  of  the  fleece  was  formerly  objected  to  in 
the  new  Leicester  sheep.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that, 
with  the  early  breeders,  the  fleece  was  a  perfectly  secondary 
consideration,  and  comparatively  disregarded.  There  is  now 
little  cause  for  complaint  on  this  head.  The  wool  has  con- 
siderably increased  in  length,  and  it  has  improved  both  ir. 
fineness  and  strength  of  fibre.  It  averages  from  6  to  7  lbs. 
the  fleece,  and  the  fibre  varies  from  five  to  more  than  twelve 
inches  in  length.  Like  all  other  British  wools  it  is  applied  to 
a  purpose  different  from  that  to  which  it  was  formerly  de- 
voted, and  is  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  serges  and 
carpets. 

The  chief  value  of  the  new  Leicester  breed  consists  in  the 
improvement  which  it  has  effected  in  almost  every  variety  oi 
sheep  with  which  it  has  been  crossed.  Most  of  the  breeden 
of  the  South  Downs  were  at  first  averse  to  admit  a  cross 
with  the  Leicesters ;  but  when  the  wool  of  the  South  Downs 
began  to  be  applied  to  purposes  very  different  from  those  to 
which  it  had  been  formerly  devoted,  a  cross  with  the  Leices- 
ters was  reluctantly  attempted.  A  sheep  was  produced, 
probably  not  so  hardy,  but  coming  earlier  to  the  market, 
yielding  a  longer  and  a  finer  fleece,  of  nearly  double  the 
weight  and  with  a  combing  wool  adapted  for  many  valuable 
purposes. 

Many  of  the  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  sheep  have  obtained 
earlier  maturity,  an  increased  size,  and  a  more  valuable  fleece 
by  a  cross  with  the  Leicesters.  In  Somersetshire  the  Bampton 
sheep  have  decidedly  increased  in  value  by  a  crosa  with  the 
Leicesters.  The  Ryelands,  now  that  their  wool  is  no  longer 
employed  in  the  mannfacture  of  fine  cloth,  have  materially 
profited  by  crosses  with  the  Leicesters :  the  profit  from  the 
carcase  is  increased,  and  the  wool  has  a  readier  sale.  In 
Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire  the  advantage  of  a  cross 
with  the  Leicesters  is  acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has 
ventured  to  make  the  experiment.  In  South  and  in  North 
Wales  they  have  found  powerful  antagonists  in  the  Cot<- 
wolds;  but  in  Lancashire,  in  Westmoreland,  and  in  Cum- 
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berland,  the  native  short-woolled  sheep  have  been  eroned 
by  the  Leioetten  vith  considerable  benefit. 

In  Northumberland  the  black-faced  sheep  are  numerous, 
and  it  s  the  native  country  of  the  Cheyiota ;  but  the  valleys 
and  plains,  and  these  are  numerous  and  fertile,  will  bear 
the  larger  Leicester  breed.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  in 
Northumberland  to  cross  the  Leicester  breed  with  the  large 
and  coarse  ramsof  Teeswater  or  old  Lincolnshire  breeds,  but 
the  experiment  has  almost  uniformly  failed,  for  the  produce 
has  had  inferior  wool  and  inferior  flesh,  and  has  been  defee- 
tire  in  form  and  slower  in  growth,  with  a  much  lighter 
carcase. 

It  is  however  diffieult  to  select  any  part  of  the  kingdom 
into  which  the  Leicester  and  the  South  Down  sheep  have  not 
penetrated,  and  where  they  have  not  materially  improved 
the  native  breed.  The  weight  both  of  the  sheep  and  of  the 
fleece  have  lieen  increased,  and  the  farmer  actually  derives 
a  better  remuneration  from  his  flock  than  when  the  wool 
was  short  and  fine  and  of  little  weight,  although  it  obtained 
a  better  price. 

A  short  account  must  be  given  of  the  other  breeds  of  long- 
wooUed  sheep,  although  some  of  them  are  rapidly  passing 
away.  The  Teeswater,  inhabiting  the  southern  districts  of 
Durham  and  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  was  once  in  consider- 
able  request  on  account  of  the  weight  of  its  carcase,  the 
goodness  of  its  flesh,  and  the  remarkable  degree  in  which 
the  ewes  were  prolific.  Its  greatest  fkult  was  that  it  was  too 
heavy  for  the  lowlands  in  which  it  was  placed,  and  the  pas- 
ture was  trodden  down  and  destroyed.  Some  of  the  Leices- 
ters  found  their  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  and  the  old 
breed  was  crossed  by  them.  The  carcase  became  somewhat 
smaller,  but  it  was  more  compact  and  profitable.  More 
mutton  was  produced  on  the  same  quantity  of  land,  and, 
after  a  considerable  time,  for  the  improvement  was  always 
slower  with  regard  to  the  wool  than  the  flesh,  the  fleece  be- 
came finer  and  closer.  The  old  breed  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  gradually  diminished  and  almost  disap- 
peared. 

The  largest  and  most  ungainly  breed  of  sheep  was  the 
Lineolns,  'hornless,  with  long,  thin,  and  weak  carcases, 
large  bcxies,  weighing  from  20  to  30 lbs.  a  quarter;  the 
wool  averaging  from  8  to  14 lbs.  the  fleece;  the  sheep  a 
slow  feeder,  and  the  flesh  coarse-grained.'  This  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  them  by  a  good,  but  a  prejudiced  observer, 
Mr.  Cttlley.  In  fact,  while  Bakewell  and  bis  admirers  were 
almost  neglecting  the  fleece,  the  Lincolnshire  farmer  was 
quite  as  inattentive  with  regard  to  the  carcase.  Both  parties 
were  wrong.  The  old  Lincolnshire  sheep  yielded  a  wool 
which  in  quantity  and  in  quality  was  unrivalled,  while  the 
Leicesters  could  boast  of  a  disposition  to  flatten  which 
the  other  could  never  equal.  At  length  the  attempt  was 
honestly  made  to  amalgamate  the  valuable  qualities  of  the 
two  breeds.  In  consequence  i  of  the  cross,  the  wether  at- 
tained its  maturity  a  full  year  sooner  than  it  was  accus- 
tomed to  do,  and  the  fleece  became  finer  and  improved  in 
colour,  but  it  was  shorter  and  more  brittle,  and  not  fitted 
for  some  of  its  former  purposes.  On  the  whole,  a  great 
improvement  has  been  effected  both  in  the  carcase  and 
the  fleece,  and  so  satisfactory  did  this  prove,  that  it  is  now 
diffieult  to  find  any  sheep  in  Lincolnshire  that  have  not 
been  crossed  with  the  Leicesters.  This  cross  is  deeper  on 
the  wolds  than  in  the  m%rsh  lands,  which  may  serve  to  ac- 
count for  f-ie  difference  of  the  fleece  in  the  twa  The  breed 
of  these  iheep  generally  has  been  greatly  increased  since 
the  introduction  of  the  turnip  system. 

Among  the  long-woolled  sheep  that  have  been  improved 
by  the  admixture  of  the  old  and  new  long^wooUed  breeds 
and  the  altered  system  of  husbandry,  the  inhabitants  of 
Romney  Marsh  must  not  be  forgotten.  From  time  imme- 
morial a  peculiar  and  highly  valuable  breed  was  eultivated 
there.  The  produce  in  wool  and  the  thickness  in  stocking 
were  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  breed  or  situation.  The 
Kentish  men  obstinately  resisted  every  encroachment  on 
their  fisvourite  breed,  and  predicted  disappointment  and  loss 
in  every  possible  form.  '  For  a  while,'  says  the  author  of  the 
work  on  Sheep  already  refbrred  to, '  it  seemed  as  if  they  bad 
reason  on  their  side,  for  the  sixe  of  the  sheep  was  considerably 
lessened,  and  the  wool  was  not  so  valuable,  nor  yielded  in  its 
former  quantiW.  Bv  degrees  however  it  began  to  be  found 
that  these  smaller,  deeper,  closer  and  more  oompaet  sheep 
weighed  heavier  than  the  old  long-legged  and  long-bodied 
ones ;  that  they  did  not  consume  to  much  food,  that  ue  hard 
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'  stocking  of  former  days  might  be  inenased,  that  they  were 
ready  a  full  year  sooner  for  the  market,  and  therefore  became 
ftir  more  profitable.  That  the  fat  formed  more  on  the  exterior 
of  the  animal,  where  it  was  advantageously  placed  for  the 
former  and  tiie  eonsumer,  and  did  not  accumulate  wilhia 
for  the  profit  of  the  butcher  alone ;  and  that,  by  careful  se- 
lection, although  the  wool  was  somewhat  shorter  and 
lighter,  it  was  improved  in  firmness  and  colour  and  felting 
property.' 

Some  valuable  breeds  of  long-woolled  sheep  are  found 
in  the  South  Hams  in  Devonshire,  extending  from  Ax- 
minster  to  Dartmoor,  and  fhim  the  north  of  Devon  to  the 
vale  of  Taunton,  under  the  name  of  the  Bampton  sheep,  and 
also,  but  smaller  in  number  and  sixe,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Exmoor. 

The  Cotswold  sheep,  so  called  from  the  cots  or  sheds  in 
which  they  were  housed,  formerly  inhabited  the  counties 
of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester.  They  were  a  long- 
woolled  breed,  yielding  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  descrin. 
tion  of  wool  much  valued  on  account  of  the  fabrics  in  tine 
eonstruetion  of  which  it  was  employed.  Both  the  sheep  and 
the  wool  were  largely  exported.  Even  they,  like  the  rest, 
have  amalgamated  themselves  with  and  been  in  a  manner 
lost  among  the  Leicesters.  They  were  taller  than  the  pre- 
sent sheep,  flat-sided,  deficient  in  the  for^quarter,  but  full 
in  the  hind-quarter,  not  fattening  so  earlv,butyielding  a  long 
and  heavy  fleece.  Many  of  these  good  qualities  have  been 
preserved,  and  to  them  have  been  added  that  which  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  farmer,  the  capability  of  rearing 
and  fattening  so  many  more  sheep  on  the  same  quantity  S 
land,  and  of  bringing  them  so  much  earlier  to  the  market. 

The  Irith  sheep,  like  those  in  Great  Britain,  are  divided 
into  the  short  and  long-woolled  breeds.  The  ihort-wnoUed 
are  most  numerous  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow.  The 
head  is  small  and  bare ;  the  general  proportions  good  if  there 
were  somewhat  nlbre  substance ;  the  legs  small  and  clean ; 
the  fleece  coarse  and  wavy,  or  occasionally  matted,  and 
yielding  a  fleece  of  ttom  2  to  3  lbs.,  which  is  appropriated 
ehiefly  to  the  manufacture  of  flannel.  Many  of  tbe  flooks 
have  with  much  advantage  been  crossed  with  the  SouUi 
Dow.n8,  in  defiance  of,  the  prejudice  and  jealousy  of  a  pn- 
Dortion  of  the  Irish  farmers.  The  progenitors  of  the  IrUk 
iong-ieooUed  thegp  seem  to  have  been  as  ill-bred  and  as  un* 
profitable  as  the  worst  of  the  class  in  England ;  but  tbe 
Leicester  breed  has  found  its  way  to  Ireland ;  it  struggled  for 
a  while  against  prejudices  and  difficulties  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  at  length  has  completely  triumphed.  Tbe  Irish 
sheep  which  are  now  brought  so  plentifully  to  the  English 
market  will  scarcely  yield  to  tbe  best  improved  Leicesters 
that  any  part  of  Great  Britain  can  produce. 

The  English  wool  being,  from  the  increased  coarseness 
of  the  fibre,  rejected  by  the  manufocturer  in  the  con- 
struction of  fine  cloths,  recourse  was  had  to  foreign  wools, 
and  to  those  chiefly  that  were  derived  from  the  Merino 
sheep.  As  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
sera,  the  wool  of  the  Spanish  sheep  was  in  great  request  for 
the  production  of  the  most  costly  dresses.  In  less  tnan  hah 
a  century  afterwards  we  find  Columella  busily  employed  in 
improving  the  Spanish  sheep,  and  the  effect  of  bis  labours 
remained  during  the  long  dark  ages  that  succeeded.  [C<h 
LinnLLA.]  The  Merino  flocks  withstood  the  baneful  influ- 
ence of  almost  total  neglect,  and  continued,  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  furnish  the  finest  and  the  choicest  wool. 

By  degrees  the  Merino  sheep  found  its  way  to  cUmost 
every  part  of  the  European  continent,  and  by  careful  ma- 
nagement its  fleece  rapidly  increased  in  fineness  and  in  nse- 
fulness.  In  1-834  the  prime  wool  produced  in  Spain  readily 
found  a  sale  at  from  3*.  6d.  to  it.  per  lb.  In  Saxony  it 
reached  to  it.  3d.  per  lb.,  and  in  some  parts  of  Hungary  to 
6t.  6d.  In  Australia  the  cultivation  of  the  Merino  sheep 
and  its  fleece  has  proceeded  most  rapidly  and  prosperously. 
Tbe  best  of  its  wool  when  it  reached  England  was  sold  at 
4t.  6d.  per  lb.  That  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  not  half 
so  highly  estimated,  but  it  has  since  improved.  The  wool  of 
our  primest  South  Down  hoggets  would  at  that  time  rarely 
produce  more  than  it.  2d.,  and  yet  the  farmer  was  better 
off,  for  he  obtained  an  earlier  and  a  better  and  a  larger  car- 
case, and  a  greater  quantity  of  wool. 

Our  notice  of  the  sheep  in  other  countries  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly brief.  Along  the  western  coast  of  France  the  tra- 
veller continually  meets  with  the  semblance  of  those  noble 
animals  which  Edward  IV,  permitted  to  be  annually  sent  to 
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improre  the  breed  of  foreign  sheep  on  the  other  tide  of  the 
Channel.  The  wool  is  now  about  the  same  in  value  as  that 
of  our  inferior  Lincoln  or  Kentish.  In  Normandy  is  a  larger 
and  a  coaner  variety  of  the  same  breed.  In  the  old  province 
of  Maine  succeeds  the  old  unimproved,  long,  and  thin-car- 
cased  native  French  breed.  In  Bretagne  and  Gascony  will 
be  recognised  the  native  short-wools,  some  of  them  exceed- 
ingly valuable;  in  Navarre,  a  mountain  breed,  with  it* 
kempy  fleece ;  in  the  Lower  and  the  Higher  Pyrenees,  the 
two  essentially  different  breeds  which  countries  so  different 
yet  so  near  to  each  other  produce.  On  entering  Rousillon 
some  migratory  breeds  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Merinos  are 
found,  and  aUo  in  Languedoc  and  Aries.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  France  is  calculated  at  about  30,000,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  accounts  given  by  same  authors  of 
the  IMxan  sheep  and  of  the  care  bestowed  on  them,  there 
are  few  deserving  of  notice  except  a  few  Merinos.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  of  the  valleys,  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Stoitt,  and  also  of  the  Saooy  sheep,  but  in  Piedmont 
there  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  breed  of  sheep  in- 
ferior only  to  the  Merinos.  In  most  of  the  German  State* 
the  Merino  is  almost  the  only  sheep  that  is  cultivated.  It 
is  the  same  in  Pnutia,  except  that  the  sheep  are  somewhat 
diminished  in  siie,  while  the  wool  retains  all  its  value.  The 
chief  wealth  of  Hungary  is  derived  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  Merino  sheep.  Of  the  two  Hanooerian  breeds  the 
larger  one  has  almost  disappeared ;  the  smaller  has  been 
crossed  with  the  Merinos,  and  yields  a  wool  of  some  value 
for  ordinary  purposes.  The  Dutch  and  Flemiih  breeds  are 
of  English  origin,  although  some  of  them  have  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  Irish  long-wooUed  breed.  Their  wool  is 
used  for  the  production  of  the  coarser  kinds  of  goods. 

This  will  be  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  thearing  of 
the  sheep,  or  the  separation  of  the  fleece  from  the  animal. 
The  time  for  this  operation  will  vary  much  with  the  state  of 
the  animal,  and  of  the  season.  After  a  c-dli  winter,  and  the 
animal  having  been  neglected,  the  sheep  will  be  ready  at 
an  early  period,  for  the  old  coat  will  be  loosened  and  easily 
removed.  The  operation  should  never  be  commenced  until 
the  old  wool  has  separated  from  the  skin,  and  a  new  coat  of 
wool  is  sorouting  up.  The  coldness  or  warmth  of  the  spring 
will  also  make  a  great  difference.  The  usual  time  for  shear- 
ing is  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  the  sheep  master  will 
in  a  moment  perceive  when  the  fitting  time  is  come.  It  is 
a  bad  practice  to  delay  the  shearing,  for  the  old  fleece  will 
probably  have  separated,  and  the  fly  will  have  longer  time 
'  to  do  mischief,  and  the  growth  of  the  new  fleece  will  have 
been  stinted,  or  »  portion  of  it  will  be  cut  away  by  the 
sheers. 

Custom  has  very  properly  required  that  the  old  fleece 
shall  be  cleansed  before  its  removal,  by  Crashing  the  animal 
in  some  running  stream.  Two  or  three  days  are  then  al- 
lowed for  the  drying  of  the  wool  previous  to  its  being  shorn, 
the  sheep  being  turned  into  a  clean  rick-yard,  or  field 
or  dry  ]MMture,  and  remaining  there  until  the  fleece  is 
dried,  and  that  the  new  yolk,  which  is  rapidly  secreted, 
maj  penetrate  through  'it,  giving  it  a  little  additional 
weight  and  a  peculiar  softness.  As  soon  as  the  sheep 
is  shorn,  the  mark  of  the  owner  is  placed  upon  it,  con- 
sisting of  lamp-black  and  tallow,  with  a  small  portion  of 
tar,  melted  together.  This  will  not  be  washed  away  by  any 
rain,  but  may  be  removed  by  the  application  of  soap  and 
water. 

On  the  score  of  humanity,  one  custom  mnst  be  decidedly 
protested  against — the  shearing  of  a  flock  of  sheep  before 
they  are  driven  to  the  market  in  an  early  part  of  the  spring. 
The  farmer  thinks  that  he  shall  get  nearly  or  quite  the 
same  price  for  the  sheep  whether  the  wool  is  off  or  on.  But 
does  he  find  this  to  be  the  case?  When  the  poor  animals 
are  shivering  under  the  influence  of  the  cola  air,  do  they 
look  so  attractive?  Do  they  handle  well ?  Is  there  not  an 
appearance  of  disease  about  them  ?  Does  not  the  rheum 
that  hangs  about  the  nostrils  indicate  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  disease  ? 

Few  rules  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  sheep  that  will  admit  of  anything  like  generu 
application.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  kind  of  sheep, 
and  the  nature  of  the  pasture  and  the  food. 

Suppose  the  larger  kind  of  sheep,  and  on  arable  ground. 
The  owes  are  generally  ready  to  receive  the  ram  at  the 
ikeginning  of  October,  and  the  dotation  of  pregnancy  is  from 
about  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  weeks,  bringing  the  period 


of  parturition  to  nearly  the  beginning  of  March,  at  which 
time  most  of  the  lambs  will  be  dropped.  The  ewes  should 
be  fed  rather  better  than  usual  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
male  being  introduced.  Rams  are  fit  to  propagate  their 
species  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  ana  that  u  also  tfa* 
proper  period  for  the  impregnation  of  the  ewes.  The  ewe  is, 
after  impregnation,  suffered  to  grace  on  the  usual  pasture, 
being  supplied,  as  occasion  may  require,  with  extra  food,  and 
especially  in  case  of  snow,  until  within  five  or  six  weeks  of 
lambing,  when  turnips  are  given  to  her,  and  continued  from 
that  time  until  the  spring  of  grass  renders  them  no  longer 
necessary.  The  turnips  are  laid  out  for  the  ewes  in  the  grass 
fields  in  certain  quantities  each  day,  but  byiuo  means  so 
many  as  they  would  consume  if  permitted  to  feed  without 
restriction,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  most  important  that 
they  should  not  be  too  fat  when  the  lambing  season  ap- 
proaches. The  hogs  and  ihe  fattening  sheep  of  the  previous 
year,  now  one  year  and  a  half  old,  are  put  upon  the  turnips 
in  October,  or  whenever  the  pastures  cease  to  improve  their 
condition.  The  turnips  required  for  the  cattle,  or  the  ewe- 
flock,  are  then  drawn  off  in  alternate  rows,  in  the  proportion 
of  one-half^  one-third,  or  one-fourth,  as  the  convenience  of 
the  situation,  the  goodness  of  the  crop,  or  the  quality  of  the 
land  may  dictate.  The  remainder  are  consumed  on  the 
ground  by  the  other  sheep. 

As  the  period  of  parturition  approaches,  the  attention  o' 
the  shepherd  should  increase.  There  should  be  no  dogging 
then,  but  the  ewes  should  he  driven  to  some  sheltered  in- 
closure,  and  there  left  as  much  as  possible  undisturbed. 
Should  abortion  take  place  with  regaid  to  any  of  them,  al- 
though it  does  not  spread  through  the  flock  as  in  cattle,  yet 
the  ewe  should  be  immediately  removed  to  another  in- 
closure,  and  small  doses  of  Epsom  salts  with  gentian  and 
ginger  administered  to  her,  no  great  quantity  of  nutritive 
food  being  allowed. 

The  ewes  should  now  be  moved  as  near  home  as  conveni- 
ence will  permit,  in  order  that  they  may  be  under  the  im- 
mediate observation  of  the  lamber.  The  operation  of  elat- 
ting,  or  the  removal  of  the  hair  from  under  the  tail  and 
around  the  udder,  should  be  effected  on  every  long-wooUed 
ewe,  otherwise  the  lamb  may  be  prevented  from  sucking 
by  means  of  the  dirt  which  often  accumulates  there,  and 
the  lamber  may  not  be  able  at  all  times  to  ascertain  what 
ewes  have  actually  lambed.  The  clatting  before  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  is  both  a  useless,  cruel,  and  dangerous 
operation. 

The  period  of  lambing  having  actually  commenced,  the 
shepherd  must  be  on  the  alert,  yet  not  unnecessarily  worry- 
ing or  disturbing  the  ewes.  The  process  of  nature  should 
be  permitted  quietly  to  take  its  oourse,  unless  the  sufferings 
of  the  mother  are  unusually  great,  or  the  progress  of  the 
labour  has  been  arrested  during  several  hours,  or  eighteen 
or  twenty  hours  or  more  have  passed  since  the  labour  com- 
menced. His  own  experience,  or  the  tuition  of  his  elders, 
will  teach  him  the  oourse  which  he  must  pursue.  In  the 
work  on  *  Sheep'  these  things  are  fully  explained. 

If  any  of  the  newly  dropped  lambs  are  weak,  or  scarcely 
able  to  stand,  he  must  give  them  a  little  of  the  milk,  which 
at  these  times  he  should  always  carry  about  him,  or  he  must 
place  them  in  some  shelterea  warm  place;  in  the  oourse 
of  a  little  while,  the  young  one  will  probably  be  able  to  join 
its  dam.  The  lambing  field  often  presents  at  this  period  a 
strange  spectacle.  *  Some  of  the  younger  ewes,  in  the  pain 
and  confusion  and  fright  of  their  first  parturition,  abandon 
their  lambs.  Many  of  them,  when  the  udder  begins  to  fill, 
will  search  out  their  offspring  with  unerring  precinion; 
others  will  search  in  vain  for  it  in  every  part  of  the  field 
with  incessant  and  piteous  bleating ;  others  again  will  hang 
over  their  dead  offspring,  from  which  nothing  can  separate 
them;  while  a  few,  strangely  forgetting  that  they  are 
mothers,  will  graze  unconcernedly  with  the  rest  of  the  flock.' 

The  shepherd  will  often  have  not  a  little  to  do  in  order  to 
reconcile  some  of  the  mothers  to  their  twin  o&pring.  The 
ewe  will  occasionally  refuse  to  acknowledge  one  of  the  lambs. 
The  shepherd  will  have  to  reconcile  the  little  one  to  its 
unnatural  parent,  or  to  find  a  better  mother  for  it.  If  the 
mothers  obstinately  refuse  to  do  their  duty,  they  must  be 
folded  by.  themselves  until  they  are  better  disposed ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  little  one  is  weak  and  perverse,  he 
must  be  repeatedly  forced  to  swallow  a  portion  of  her  milk 
until  he  acknowledges  the  food  which  nature  designed  for 
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The  operation  of  castration  should  be  performed  nine  or 
ten  days  after  the  birth  of  the  Iamb ;  that  of  spaying,  if  it 
is  intended  to  be  practised,  shduld  be  postponed  until  the 
ftnimal  is  about  six  weeks  old. 

Unless  the  pasture  on  which  the  ewes  are  placed  is  very 
good,  it  will  be  advisable  to  continue  the  use  of  the  turnips. 
A  moderate  qaantity  may  be  given  twice  in  the  day,  care 
being  taken  that  the  whole  of  one  quantity  shall  be  eaten 
before  any  more  is  placed  before  them.  This  is  a  better 
practice  than  hurdling  off  certain  portions  of  the  field  for  the 
•heep,  unless  the  land  is  perfectly  dry. 

A  little  hay  will  always  be  serviceable  while  the  flock  is 
fed  on  turnips.  It  corrects  the  occasional  watery  quality  of 
the  turnips,  and  the  sheep  usually  thrive  better  than  if  thev 
are  fed  either  on  hay  or  turnips  alone.  Bran  and  oats,  with 
oil-cake,  have  been  recommended  for  the  ewes  before  wean- 
ing time,  but  this  is  an  expensive  measure,  and  its  cost  can 
hardly  bo  repaid  ei<her  by  the  ewe  or  the  lamb. 

By  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April  the  tur- 
nips are  ^nerally  nearly  consumed,  and  the  farmer  is 
occasionally  a  little  puzzled  to  find  sufScient  food  for  his 
flock.  He  should  have  had  some  plots  of  rye  to  support 
them  for  awhile.  Rye-grass  and  clover  are  very  serviceable. 
Swedish  turnips  that  have  been  carefully  stacked  on  dry 
straw  will  be  most  usefUl,  for  the  Swedes,  properly  pre- 
pared and  stacked,  will  retain  their  nutritive  quality  until 
the  flock  can  be  conveniently  supplied  with  other  food. 
Ruta-baga  and  burnet  are  always  useful  for  spring  food. 
The  good  qualities  of  the  latter  are  not  sufficiently  estimated. 
It  will  generally  be  ready  by  the  middle  of  February  if  re- 
quired. The  rowen,  or  after-grass,  likewise  furnishes 
plentiful  and  wholesome  food  for  the  lambs. 

At  length  comes  the  time  for  weaning.  In  a  poor  coun- 
try it  takes  place  before  the  lambs  are  much  more  than 
three  months  old.  In  a  more  plentiful  one  the  lambs  may 
be  left  until  the  fourth  month  is  nearly  or  quite  expired.  If 
the  pasture  is  good,  and  it  is  intended  to  sell  the  lambs  in 
store  condition,  the  weaning  may  be  delayed  until  six 
months.  Whichever  time  is  selected,  it  is  of  essential  conse- 

?[uence  that  the  mothers  and  the  dams  should  be  placed  no 
ar  apart  that  they  cannot  hear  the  bleatings  of  each  other. 
The  ewes  should  be  somewhat  carefully  looked  after,  and  if 
any  of  them  refuse  to  eat,  they  should  be  caught,  the  state 
of  the  udder  ascertained,  and  proper  measures  adopted. 

The  lambs  should  uot  be  put  on  too  stimulating  food.  The 
pasture  should  be  fresh  and  sweet,  but  not  luxuriant.  It 
should  be  sufficient  to  maintain  and  somewhat  increase 
their  condition,  but  not  to  produce  any  dangerous  determi- 
nation of  blood  to  any  part. 

TAa  Diieasei  of  Sheep. — ^The  rapid  progress  which  the 
veterinary  art  has  lately  made,  has  thrown  great  light  on 
the  maladies  to  which  the  sheep  is  liable,  and  the  mode 
of  preventing  or  removing  them. 

Commencing  with  the  muzzle  and  head,  there  is  a  disease, 
or  rather,  annoyance  to  which  sheep  are  exposed  by  the 
persecution  of  a  fly,  the  (Estrui  Ovis,  or  Gadyb/  of  the 
sheep.  At  some  uncertain  period  between  May  and  July, 
this  fly  is  perseveringly  endeavouring  to  lay  its  eggs  on  the 
inner  margin  of  the  nostril  of  the  sheep,  whence,  hatched 
by  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  situation,  and  assuming 
its  larva  form,  it  crawls  into  the  nostril  in  order  to  reach 
the  frontal  sinus.  Instinctively  alarmed  by  the  buzzing  of 
the  fly,  or  the  motions  of  the  lame,  the  stieep  congregate 
with  their  heads  in  the  centre,  pawing  contmually  with 
their  feet,  and  expressing  their  dislike  and  fear  in  every 
possible  way.  It  remains  in  the  sinus  a  certain  period, 
until  it  has  attained  its  full  growth,  when  it  endeavours  to 
escape  in  order  to  undergo  another  transformation.  It 
escapes  from  the  nostril,  burrows  in  the  earth  for  awhile, , 
assumes  its  pupa  state,  undergoes  its  final  change,  and 
assumes  the  form  of  a  fly,  and  then  becoming  impregnated, 
seeks  again  the  nostril  of  the  sheep.  All  that  can  be  done 
with  r^ard  to  this  nuisance  is  to  destroy  the  flies,  which 
are  generally  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  or  pales  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  flock,  and  which  the  shepherd,  or  shep- 
herd's boy,  should  be  taught  to  recognise.    [CEsTRiDiE.] 

Another  parasite  is  a  species  of  hydatid,  the  Cepnurus  or 
Hydatit  Polycephaiut  Cerebralis.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
a  bladder  sometimes  filled  with  pellucid  water,  or,  occasion- 
ally, with  myriads  of  minute  worms,  or  smaller  hydatids.  Its 
residence  is  the  brain,  either  beneath  the  inner  membrane 
of  the  brain,  or  in  the  scissure  between  its  iwo  hemispheres. 


The  origin  of  it  is  tot  clear,  except  that  it  is  connected  with 
bad  management,  being  scarcely  known  in  upland  pastures 
or  in  grouuds  that  have  been  well  drained.  As  the  parasite 
grows,  it  presses  upon  the  neighbouring'  substance  of  the 
brain,  and  interferes  with  the  discharge  of  its  functions. 
There  is  an  aberration  of  intellect ;  the  sheep  is  fHghtened 
at  any  trifling  or  imaginary  object ;  he  separates  himself 
from  his  companions ;  he  commences  a  strange  rotatory 
motion  even  while  he  grazes,  with  the  head  always  turned 
towards  the  same  side.  This  is  the  charaeteristie  symptom, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  the  animal  should  be  destroyed, 
for  there  is  no  certain  cure,  and  many  of  the  operations 
that  some  persons  have  described  are  cruel  and  inefficient. 
The  duty  of  the  farmer  is  to  destroy  the  ilurdied  theep  as 
soon  as  the  disease  is  ascertained,  however  poor  it  may  be 
in  condition. 

A  somewhat  similar  disease,  but  with  which  the  hydatid 
has  nothing  to  do,  is  Hydrocephalus,  or  water  in  the  head, 

Senerally  indicated  by  a  little  enlargement  of  the  skull ;  a 
isinclination  to  move;  a  slight  staggering  in  the  walk; 
a  stupidity  of  look,  and  a  rapid  loss  of  condition.  This 
disease  seldom  admits  of  cure  or  palliation.  If  any  amend- 
ment can  be  effected,  it  will  be  by  the  administration  of 
good  food,  tonic  medicine,  and  gentle  aperients.  When 
water  in  the  head  is  an  occasional  visitant  in  a  stock  of 
sheep,  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  land,  or  its  manage- 
ment, or  in  the  nature  of  the  food,  or  the  character  of  the 
sheep.  ' 

Another  species  of  pressure  on  the  brain  is  of  too  fre- 
quent occurrence — ApopkKy.  A  flock  of  sheep  shall  be  in 
apparently  as  good  and  fine  condition  as  the  farmer  can 
desire.  They  have  for  a  considerable  period  grazed  on  the 
most  luxuriant  pasture,  and  are  apparently  in  the  highest 
state  of  health.  By  and  bye,  one  or  more  of  them  is,  wiUi* 
out  any  previously  observed  change,  suddenly  taken  ill.  He 
staggers,  is  unconscious,  falls  and  dies,  and  perhaps  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  first  attack.  With  regard  to 
how  many  over&ttened  sheep  is  this  the  case?  The  owners 
taking  them  to  some  cattle-show,  say  that  they  died  of  in- 
flammation. Inflammation  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
sheep  had  been  brought  to  the  highest  and  most  dangerous 
state  of  condition.  Every  vessel  was  overloaded  with  blood, 
and  then  some  trifling  exertion  being  required,  or  the  animal 
being  a  little  disturbed,  the  nervous  functions  were  suspended, 
and  the  vital  current  suddenly  arrested.  Very  few  per- 
sons have  gone  into  a  cattle-show  without  being  painfully 
struck  with  the  evident  distress  exhibited  by  some  of  the 
overgorged  animals. 

If  there  is  time  for  resorting  to  curative  means,  the 
jugular  vein  should  be  opened,  and  aperient  medicine  ad- 
ministered. 

Inflammation  of  the  brain  is  a  frequent  consequence  of 
this  strange  over-feeding.  It  is  ushered  in  by  dullness  and 
disinclination  to  move:  but  presently  the  eye  brightens, 
and  the  animal  attacks  everything  within  his  reach.  If  it 
can  be  managed,  the  same  treatment  must  be  adopted — 
bleeding,  physic,  and  low  feeding. 

Locked-Jaw  is  not  an  unfrequent  disease  among  sheep.  It 
commences'  with  an  involuntary  spasmodic  motion  of  the 
head,  accompanied  by  grinding  of  the  teeth,  but  the  latter 
symptom  is  presently  succeeded  by  fixedness  of  the  jaws. 
The  disease  often  runs  its  course  in  a  little  more  than 
twelve  hours.  The  principal  cause  is  cold  and  wet.  After 
an  unusually  cold  night,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  many 
ewes  that  have  lately  lambed,  and  many  lambs  recently 
dropped,  dead  and  stiffened.  It  sometimes  occurs  after  cas- 
tration, and  at  weaning  time.  Bleeding,  aperient  medicine, 
an  opiate  given  an  hour  after  the  physic,  and  also  a  warm 
bath,  are  among  the  most  likely  means  of  cure. 

Epilepsy  is  a  not  unfrequent  disease  among  young  sheep 
which  are  exposed  too  much  to  cold  or  dismissed  from  the 
fold  too  soon  in  the  morning.  Care  and  nursing  will  some- 
times recover  them,  or  a  little  exercise  forced  upon  the 
patient. 

Jhlsy. — The  appearance  of  this  disease  is  mostly  confined 
to  the  ewe  and  lamb  at  weaning  time,  or  when  they  are  left  at 
night  in  a  bleak  and  exposed  situation.  The  vital  heat  is 
abstracted  by  the  cold  bed  on  which  they  lie,  and  the  cold 
air  around  them,  and  there  follows  a  compound  of  rheuma- 
tism and  palsy,  the  latter  predominant  and  most  obstinate. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  they  will  never  regain  their  former 
condition  or  value,  but  continue  a  disgraceful  exhibition,  of 
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the  cuelessneu  and  inhumanity  of  the  owner.  It  ig  dread- 
ful to  think  how  many  animals  in  some  districts  are  thus 
destroyed.  No  little  art  and  kind  treatment  are  in, some 
cases  requisite  in  order  to  recover  these  neglected  and 
abused  creatures.  Warm  gruel  or  milk,  and  a  moderate 
degree  of  warmth,  are  the  chief  restoratives  that  can  at  first 
with  safety  be  applied.  A  little  Kinger  and  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether  may  be  added  to  the  gruel  when  the  patient  begins 
to  recover. 

iiaitM.— The  rabid  dog  seems  to  have  an  irresistible  pro- 
pensity to  worry  sheep,  and  the  poison  is  as  fatal  in  this  as 
m  any  other  animal.  There  are  cases  on  record  in  which 
from  twenty  to  thirty  have  been  bitten  by  the  same  dog, 
and  all  have  died.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  flocK 
has  been  attacked  by  a  mad  dog,  every  sheep  should 
be  most  carefully  examined,  and  if  the  slightest  wound  is 
found  upon  him,  he  should  be  destroyed.  The  carcase  is 
not  injured  for  the  butcher,  nor  is  there  at  that  time  any 
danger  in  eating  the  flesh;  but,  when  the  disease  has 
broken  out  in  the  flock,  no  sheep  that  has  exhibited  the 
slightest  trace  of  it  should  be  used  for  human  food. 

There  is  no  cure  for  rabies,  and  he  will  incur  fruitless  ex- 
pense who  has  recourse  to  any  pretended  nostrum  for  this 
purpose. 

Ophthalmia  is  a  very  frequent  disease  among  sheep.  The 
old  people  used  to  say  that  the  animal  had  disturbed  a  lark's 
nest,  and  that  the  lark  had  spurred  him  bliud.  If  any  in- 
flammation of  the  eye  is  detected,  that  organ  should  be  fre- 
quently bathed  with  a  weak  solution  of  Gowland's  lotion  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  have  been  added.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  get  rid  of  this  affection,  and  cataract 
and  permanent  blindness  will  ensue.  The  Ettrick  shep- 
herd says  that  'a  friend  will  generally  attach  itself  to 
the  sufferer,  waiting,  on  it  with  the  most  tender  assiduity, 
and  by  its  bleating  calling  it  from  danger  and  from  going 
astray.' 

Hoove  is  a  morbid  distension  of  the  pauneb  with  food, 
and  the  extrication  of  gas  from  that  food.  An  account  has 
been  given  of  this  disorder  in  the  article  Ox,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  81, 
so  that  every  purpose  will  be  answered  by  referring  to  it. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Their  structure  is  the  same  in  cattle  and  in  sheep ; 
and  the  causes  and  appearances  and  treatment  of  disease 
are  the  same. 

There  is  however  a  disease  of  the  liver— (A«  Rot — far  more 
frequently  occnrring  in  sheep  than  in  cattle,  and  bearing 
a  peculiar  and  more  destructive  character. 

In  the  very  earliest  stage  alone  does  it  admit  of  cure. 
The  decisive  symptom,  at  that  time,  is  a  yellow  colour  of  the 
eye  that  surrounds  the  pupil  and  the  small  veins  of  it,  and 
particularly  the  comer  of  the  eye,  which  is  filled  with  a  yel- 
low serous  fluid,  and  not  with  blood.  There  is  no  other 
apparent  morbid  appearance  until  it  is  too  late  to  struggle 
with  the  maladv ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sheop,  although  per- 
haps a  little  diuler  than  usual,  has  an  evident  propensity  to 
fiitten. 

The  rot  is  a  disease  of  the  liver — inflammation  of  that 
organ  ;  and  the  vessels  of  it  contain  fascioles  (fluhei).  The 
flukes  are  probably  more  the  effect  than  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  They  are  taken  up  in  the  food ;  they  find  their 
way  to  the  liver  as  their  destined  residence,  and  they  aggra- 
vate the  disease  by  perpetuating  a  state  of  irritability  and 
disorganization.  The  rot  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
state  of  the  pasture.  It  is  confined  either  to  wet  seasons  or 
to  the  feeding  on  ground  that  is  moist  and  marshy.  In 
the  same  farm  there  are  fields  on  which  no  sheep  can  be 
turned  without  getting  the  rot,  and  there  are  others  that 
never  give  the  rot  After  long  continued  rains  it  is  almost 
sure  to  appear.  The  disease  may  be  communicated  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  A  flock  of  sheep  was  halted  by  the 
side  of  a  pond  for  the  purpose  of  drinking;  the  time  which 
they  remained  there  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  yet  two  hundred  of  them  eventually  died  rotten.  In 
the  treatment  of  the  rot  little  that  is  satisfactory  can  be 
done.  Some  sheep  have  recovered,  but  the  decided  majority 
perish  in  despite  of  every  effort.  The  patients  however 
may,  as  giving  them  a  little  chance,  be  moved  to  the  driest 
ana  soundest  pastures ;  they  may  undergo  a  regular  course 
of  aperient  medicine.  Mercurial  friction  may  also  be  used, 
but,  above  all,  plenty  of  salt  should  be  placed  within  the 
animals'  reach,  and  given  to  them  in  the  way  of  medicine. 

^n  the  way  of  preventi«j  tha  brmer  may  do  much;  he 


may  drain  the  most  aunicious  parts  of  his  farm.  No  money 
would  be  more  profitably  expended  than  in  accomplishing 
this.  Some  of  tne  little  swampy  spots  which  disgrace  the 
appearance  of  his  &rm  possibly  lie  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Redtoater,  or  the  effusion  of  a  bloody  serous  fluid  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  is  a  frequent  and  very  ihtal  disease 
among  sheep.  The  cause  of  it  is  a  sudden  change  ftom  one 
pasture  to  another  of  almost  opposite  quality,  or  the 
moving  of  the  flock  from  a  dry  and  warm  to  a  damp  and 
cold  situation.  It  is  most  destructii-e  to  Iambs  if  exposed 
to  a  hard  frost  or  suffered  to  lie  on  a  damp  atid  cold 
soil.  The  sheep  will  separate  himself  from  the  rest  of 
the  flock ;  he  will  evince  a  great  deal  of  pain,  by  rolling 
about,  and  frequently  lying  down,  and  immediately  getting 
up  again ;  and,  sometimes,  he  dies  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  first  attack.  The  belly  will  be  found  swelled 
and  filled  with  the  red  water,  or  serous  fluid  tinged  with 
blood,  from  which  the  disease  derives  its  name.  The  treat- 
ment should  consist  of  mild  aperients,  with  gentian  and  ginger, 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  hay  and  corn.  Inflammation  of 
the  coats  of  the  intestines  (Enteriiit)  would  not  always  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  last  disease,  except  that  there 
is  more  stamping  on  the  ground  and  striking  the  belly  with 
the  hind  legs,  and  occasional  lying  on  the  back.  The 
principal  causes  of  enteritis  are  improper  food,  or  an  excess 
of  that  which  is  healthful,  or  exposure  to  cold  and  wet. 
Here  alto  bleeding  is  imperatively  required,  but  the  pur- 
gative sho'  Id  not  consist  of  anything  stronger  than  sulphur. 
Diarrhoea  is  a  very  prevalent  disease  among  lambs,  and 
especially  after  a  change  of  diet  or  of  situation.  When  it  is 
not  violent,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  attended  by  colic,  a 
little  absorbent  and  astringent  medicine,  with  a  few  grains 
of  opium,  may  be  administered.  The  diarrhaea  of  sheep 
may  be  similarly  treated,  but  when  the  disease  is  assuming 
the  character  of  dyfentsry — when  the  discharge  is  more  fre- 
quent and  copious,  and  mingled  with  mucus,  a  target 
quantity  of  this  medicine  should  be  given,  and  some  blood 
abstracted  if  there  is  any  degree  of  fevor. 

The  diseases  of  the  retviratory  organ*  are  often  of  a 
serious  character.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  the 
nostrils  will  sometimes  be  filled  with  mucus,  and  the 
sheep  is  compelled  to  stop  for  a  moment  at  every  second  or 
third  bite,  and  snort  violently,  and  stand  with  his  muzzle 
extended  and  labouring  for  breath.  If  his  general  health 
does  not  seem  to  be  affected,  this  natal  gleet  will  all  pass 
away  as  the  spring  approaches.  If  however  tny  of  the  flock 
should  now  appear  to  be  losing  flesh  and  strength,  it  is  too 
probable  that  coruumption  is  at  hand.  The  only  chance  of 
saving  or  doing  them  any  good  will  be  to  place  them  in  some 
comfortable  pasture,  letting  them  have  salt  within  their 
reach,  and  giving  them  the  hydriodate  of  potash,  in  doses 
gradually  increasing  from  three  grains  to  twelve,  morniug 
and  night. 

Lambs,  when  too  early  and  too  much  exposed,  are  subject 
to  diseases  of  the  upper  air  passages  (laryngitit  and  bron- 
ehitit),  the  one  attended  by  a  ringing  cough,  and  the  other 
by  one  of  a  more  wheezing  sound.  Bleeding  will  always  be 
necessary  for  the  first,  with  aperient  medicine.  A  mild 
purgative  will  usually  suffice  for  the  second,  or  possibly  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  common  salt  may  be  given 
dissolved  in  six  ounces  of  lime-water. 

In/lammation  qf  the  lungs,  recognised  by  difficulty  of 
breathing,  heaving  at  the  flanks,  and  distressing  cough,  is 
a  disease  of  frequent  occurrence  in  sheep.  It  speedily 
runs  its  course,  and  the  lungs  are  found  to  be  one  dis- 
organised mass.  Bleeding  and  purging  are  indispen- 
sable ;  but  as  soon  as  the  violent  symptoms  seem  to  remit, 
tonics,  composed  of  gentian  and  spirit  of  nitrous  ether,  must 
follow. 

Epidemics. — Sheep  are  not  so  liable  to  the  attack  of  these 
diseases  as  horses  and  cattle.  At  the  time  however  at 
which  these  records  are  attempted,  the  sheep  are  suffering 
f^om  a  somewhat  serious  epidemic.  They  have  cough  and 
discharge  from  the  nose  and  eyes.  The  appetite  has  ceased. 
Those  that  are  affected  by  the  disease  separate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock  ;  they  are  continually  lying  down, 
and  many  of  them  die.  They  exhibit  after  death  inflam- 
mation through  all  the  contents  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
with  effusion  into  the  cavities  of  both.  The  disease  is  most 
rapid  in  its  course.  The  shepherd  may  leave  his  flock  in 
the  morning  free  apparently  from  any  immediate  danger, 
and  when  he  returns  in  the  afternoon  he  will  find  two  or  t^ee 
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«f  tbem  dead.  Epaom  salu  with  nitre  nay  be  given.  Blood 
was  abstracted  if  the  case  seemed  to  reauire  it ;  and  the 
medicine  repeated  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the  bowels 
gently  open.  If  the  parjting  becomes  considerable,  a  lit- 
tle starca  with  chalk  and  cinnamon  may  be  serviceable. 
Those  that  will  eat  should  be  foddered  with  good  hay,  and 
the  others  fbreed  with  gruel,  being  kept  dry  and  comfort- 
able with  plenty  of  clean  straw  under  them.  The  detached 
born  should  be  pared  from  the  feet  where  there  was  any  se- 
paration, and  the  parts  washed  with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol, 
and  then  smeared  over  with  melted  tar.  The  mouth  and 
tongue,  on  which  there  generally  are  some  ulcers,  should  be 
dressed  with  a  strong  solution  of  alum  in  water.  Under 
this  treatment  most  of  the  patients  rapidly  recovered. 

Garget. — Inflammation  of  the  udder  is  more  fl-equent  in 
the  ewe  than  in  the  cow.  The  udder  should  be  well 
fomented  with  warm  water,  and  then,  if  there  are  no  large 
knots  or  kernels,  she  should  be  returned  to  her  lamb,  whose 
knocking  about  of  the  udder  will  generally  be  productive 
of  good  rather  than  harm.  If,  however,  she  refuses  the 
lamb,  a  drachm  of  camphor  and  mercurial  ointment  maybe 
well  incorporated  with  an  ounce  of  elder  ointment,  and  a 
little  of  it  well  rubbed  into  the  udder  every  morning  and 
night.  If  the  udder  should  still  continue  to  enlarge,  a  free 
incision  must  be  made  into  that  part  where  the  swellings 
are  largest.  A  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  should 
then  be  applied,  and  when  the  putrid  smell  is  gone,  the 
Friar's  balsam  should  be  used.  In  a  few  days  the  wound 
will  generally  be  healed,  and  the  lamb  may  be  returned  to 
its  mother. 

DUeate*  of  the  F«e/.— There  is  a  small  opening  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  pasterns,  which  leads  to  a  canal  running 
down  the  inner  face  of  each  to  the  commencement  of  the 
hoof.  The  function  of  this  canal  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but 
dirt  or  gravel  or  other  foreign  bodies  sometimes  get  into 
these  canals,  and  produce  considerable  pain,  inflammation, 
and  ulceration.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  extraction  of 
any  of  those  extraneous  substances  that  can  be  got  at,  and  the 
fomenting  and  poulticing,  or  scarifying  the  parts,  or  effecting 
incisions  into  the  canal,  and  applying  a  caustic  or  a  balsam, 
as  the  case  may  require. 

The  treatment  at  foot-rot  essentially  consists  in  paring 
away  all  loose  and  detached  horn.  This  is  the  comer-stone 
of  skiinil  and  successful  practice.  All  fungous  granulations 
must  either  be  cut  away,  or  destroyed  by  the  muriate  of 
antimony,  and  the  foot  well  washed  with  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime.  The  muriate  of  antimony  must  then  beligbtly 
applied  over  the  whole  of  the  denuded  surface.  This  must 
be  repeated  daily  until  the  whole  of  the  foot  is  covered  with 
new  horn.  The  diseased  sheep  must  not  be  permitted  to 
join  his  companions  until  the  cure  is  complete,  for  it  is  a 
sadly  infectious  disease,  and  may  easily  spread  through  the 
whole  flock. 

'Uie  Scab  is  a  very  troublesome  disease,  common  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  The  sheep  is  continually  scratching 
himself  with  his  feet,  tearing  off  the  wool,  and  violently  rub- 
bing himself  against  every  protruding  substance.  The  disease 
first  appears  in  the  form  of  minute  pustules,  but  several  of 
these  unite  and  form  a  scab.  The  health  of  the  sheep  be- 
comes rapidly  affected  under  this  disease,  and  some  of  them 
pine  away  and  die.  It  is  a  very  infectious  disease,  for  every 
place  against  which  the  sheep  can  rub  himself  becomes 
tainted  with  the  poison.  The  sheep  must  be  housed  and 
shorn  as  closely  as  possible,  and  then  well  washed  with 
warm  water.  An  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  mer- 
curial ointment  and  seven  of  lard  must  then  be  procured, 
and  such  a  quantity  of  it  as  the  diseased  parts  seem  to  re- 
quire rubbed  in  on  every  second  day.  Every  place  in  the 
field  and  in  the  fold  against  which  he  can  possibly  have 
rubbed  himself  must  be  well  cleaned  and  painted  be- 
fore he  is  permitted  to  return.  The  cause  of  scab  con- 
sists in  the  presence  of  a  minute  insect  or  tick,  which 
may  be  conveyed  from  one  sheep  to  another  when  an  in- 
fected sheep  comes  in  contact  with  a  sound  one ;  or  it  may 
be  left  on  the  rubbing-post,  and  entangled  in  the  wool  of 
toe  next  animal  that  comes  in  contact  with  it;  or  it  may 
be  the  product,  and  is  too  often  so,  of  disease  of  the  part.  It 
is  of  spontaneous  origin,  as  well  as  the  product  of  contagion, 
and  is  called  into  existence  by  the  derangements  which  our 
neglect,  or  aeeident,  or  disease  has  made  in  the  skin.  This 
is  a  view  of  the  case  that  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
sheep-ownw. 


Idee  and  TVieftt  will  be  best  got  rid  of  by  the  application 
of  the  mercurial  ointment  just  recommended. 

JTie  Ky.— Several  species  of  fly  frequently  deposit  their 
ova  on  the  wool  of  the  sheep.  If  there  are  any  sore  placet, 
they  are  selected  for  the  habitation  of  the  lame.  The  head,  a* 
the  most  exposed  part,  is  the  one  oftenest  attacked,  and  the 
sheep  are  sadly  tormented  by  the  fly  and  the  larvas.  The 
best  preservative  or  cure  is  the  application  of  a  plaster  com- 
posed of  a  pound  of  pitch  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  beet' 
wax,  spread  on  soft  leather  or  linen.  The  attack  may  how- 
ever be  generally  prevented  by  the  application  of  a  small 
quantity  of  spirit  of  tar  to  the  head,  or  any  bare  or  sore  part. 
Two  or  three  applications  of  this  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
whole  of  the  summer,  and  not  a  fly  will  approach  a  sheep 
thus  guarded. 

SHEBRNESS,  a  town  in  the  isle  of  Sheppey,  in  Milton 
hundred,  in  the  lathe  of  Scray,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  It  is 
48^  miles  from  London,  by  D^rtford,  Gravesend,  Rochester, 
and  by  the  King's  ferry  over  the  West  Swale ;  in  51*  27' 
N.  lat.,  0*  45'  E.  long.  It  stands  at  the  north-west  point  of 
the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Medway,  at  the 
junction  of  that  river  with  the  Thames.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  the  site  of  the  town  was  a  swamp,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which,  after  the  Restoration,  a  fort  was  built,  and 
mounted  with  twelve  guns  to  secure  the  passage  up  the 
Medway.  When  the  Dutch  war  broke  out,  it  was  intended 
to  augment  the  fortifications;  but  on  the  10th  July,  1667, 
the  Dutch  forced  their  way  up  the  Medway,  beat  down  the 
defences*  and  took  the  fort,  which  was  incomplete.  It  was 
however  soon  restored  on  an  enlarged  scale,  and  has  been 
firom  time  to  time  augmented  by  additional  works ;  and  a 
dockyard  has  been  established,  which  has  given  increased 
importance  to  the  place.  In  1 798  the  mutiny  of  the  fleet  at 
the  Nore  excited  great  alarm;  and  in  1827  the  town  suf- 
fered seriously  firom  a  fire,  which  destroyed  forty-five  houses, 
chiefly  of  wood,  and  destroyed  property  to  the  value  of 
50,000/. 

The  town  consists  of  three  parts— Sheemess  proper,  in- 
cluding the  fortress  and  dockyards,  and  the  suburbs  of 
Bl'je-town  and  Mile- town:  an  outer  line  of  fortifications 
comprehends  Blue-town  within  its  enclosure,  but  not  Mile- 
town.  The  place  has  been  much  enlarged  within  these  last 
few  years,  and  new  streets  have  been  laid  out.  The  streets 
are  generally  paved,  and  lighted  and  cleansed  under  local 
acts  of  parliament.  "The  '  garrison'  or  fortress  occupies  the 
extreme  point  of  the  island ;  the  principal  batteries  front 
the  Thames.  The  dockyard  was  originally  designed  for  the 
repair  of  vessels  which  had  been  injured  by  any  sudden 
accident;  and  for  the  building  of  ships  of  war  of  smaller 
size,  such  as  frigates  and  fifth  and  sixth  rates ;  but  it  has 
been  improved  and  extended  at  a  heavy  expense  since  the 
peace,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  wharf 
fronts  the  Medway.  The  yard  is  surrounded  by  a  well-built 
brick  wall,  and  has  docks  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive 
men-of-war  of  the  first  class.  There  are  a  fine  basin  with 
26  feet  of  water  in  depth,  and  two  smaller  basins ;  an  im- 
mense storehouse,  victualling-storehouse,  mast-house,  rig- 
ging-house, sail-loft,  smitheries,  &c ;  together  with  a  navy 
pay-office,  and  residences  for  the  port-admiral,  the  oommis- 
sioner,  and  other  principal  officers  of  the  establishment. 
The  whole  occupies  an  area  of  60  acres.  Blue-town  is  close 
outside  the  dockyard  wall,  on  the  south  side,  and  Mile-town 
is  more  distant  to  the  south-east 

There  is  a  handsome  chapel  just  close  to  the  dock-gatei; 
the  appointment  to  which  is  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty; 
and  a  new  church  of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  town ;  there 
are  several  places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  The  trade  of 
the  town  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  dockyard ;  but  some 
shipments  of  com  and  seed,  the  produce  of  the  isktnd,  are 
made  to  London  ;  and  the  oyster  fishery  is  prosecuted  on 
the  adjacent  shore  in  the  creeks.  There  are  copperas-works 
at  no  great  distance.  Saturday  is  the  market-day.  The 
population  is  very  dense ;  that  of  Sheemess  proper  was,  in 
1831,  only  61 ;  hut  the  parish  of  Minster,  in  which  Blue- 
town  and  Mile-town  are  included,  had  1430  houses  inh»> 
bited  by  1695  families,  76  houses  uninhabited,  and  13  build- 
ing, with  a  population  of  7922,  the  greater  part  of  which 
by  far  was  in  Ihe  two  towns.  This  population  is  exclusive 
of  the  troops  in  garrison,  and,  we  presume,  of  the  convicts 
employed  in  the  dockyard.  Some  years  since  theM 
were  a  number  of  families  residing  in  the  old  ships  of 
war  which    had    been   stationed  a*  bnakwa tots, along 
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the  ahore.  They  had  chimneys  raised  of  brick^firom  the 
lovrer-deok.  ^ 

The  living  of  Miuster  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
deanery'of  Sittingboume  and  archdeaconry'  and  .diocese  of 
Canterbury,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1692.,  with  a  glebe- 
house:  the  minister  presents  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  the 
district  church  at  Sheemess. 

The  whole  parish  contained,  in  1833,  an  infant  school 
partly  supported  by  subscription,  with  1 60  children,  86  boy^ 
and  74  girls;  twenty  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  about 
200  children  of  both  sexes ;  an  endowed  day-scbool,  with  1 2 
boys;  a  &ee  school  in  the  poor-house,  with  10  boys  and  12 

firls ;  a  proprietary  school,  with  38  boys ;  twenty-three  other 
ay-schools  (including  three  boarding-schools),  with  637 
children,  368  boys  and  269  girls ;  and  three  Sunday-schools, 
with  992  children,  483  boys  and  509  girls. 

SHEFFIELD  is  situate  in  the  district  of  Hallamshire,  in 
the  upper  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  Tick- 
hill  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York.  It  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  West  Riding,  being  only  one  mile  and 
a  half  distant  from  Derbyshire-,  33  miles  south  of  Leeds,  50 
miles  south-west  of  York,  and  163  miles  north-north-west 
of  London.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sheaf,  one  of 
the  rivers  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  and  '  field.' 

Sheffield  became  a  parliamentary  borough  and  acquired 
the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  under  the  Rieform 
Act.  In  population  and  commercial  importance  it  is  the 
second  town  of  the  county.  It  lies  at  the  eastern  foot  of 
that  extensive  range  of  hills  which  form  a  huge  back-bone 
running  along  the  centre  of  the  island  from  Staffordshire  to 
Westmoreland;  and  it  occupies  and  is  now  spread  over 
various  uneven  but  gradually  subsiding  tongues  of  land 
lying  between  the  Porter,  the  Riveling,  the  Loxley,  the 
Sheaf,  and  the  Don,  which,  rising  from  various  points  of  the 
mountainous  range,  here  unite  their  waters  into  one  con- 
siderable river,  me  Don,  which  hence  pursues  a  more 
steady  course  through  the  level  country  to  Doncaster. 
With  the  exception  of  the  single  level  outlet  towards  Don- 
caster,  it  is  encompassed  and  overlooked  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills — some  verdant,  some  wooded,  and  some'  m  the  dis- 
tance with  a  clear  outline  of  blue  heath.  The  neighbour- 
hood indeed  presents  a  variety  and  beauty  of  prospect  which 
can  seldom  be  met  with  so  near  a  large  manufacturing  town. 
The  parish  of  Sheffield  comprises  the  six  several  townships 
of  Sheffield,  Ecclesall  Bierlow,  Upper  Hallam,  Nelher  Hal- 
lam,  Brightside  Bierlow,  and  Attercliffe-cum-Darnall,  and 
contains  an  area  of  rather  more  than  22,000  acres :  the  par- 
liamentary borough  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish. 

Hallamshire,  which,  though  its  limits  be  not  exactly  de- 
termined, has  been  considered  to  include  the  parish  of  Shef- 
field and  the  a^oining  parishes  of  Handsworth  and  Eccles- 
field,  forms  a  district  or  liberty,  the  origin  and  history  of 
which  maybe  traced  back  to  Saxon,  Roman,  and  even  Bri- 
tish times,  whilst  the  importance  of  the  town  of  Sheffield  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  manor  of  Sheffield  however  appears  in  Domesday- 
book  as  the  land  of  Roger  de  Busli ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
it  was  held  by  him  of  the  Countess  Judith,  widow  of  Wal- 
theof  the  Saxon. 

At  what  period  or  how  it  passed  into  the  family  of 
De  Lovetot  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  found  to  be  in  their 
possession  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The 
Lovetots  selected  this  part  of  their  extensive  possessions  for 
their  baronial  residence,  and  promoted  the  interests  and 
aided  the  industry  of  their  tenants.  They  founded  an  hospital, 
called  St.  Leonard's  (suppressed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vtn.), 
upon  an  eminence  still  called  Spital  Hill,  established  a  corn- 
mill,  and  erected  a  bridge  over  the  river  Don,  then  and  still 
called  the  Lady's  Bridge,  from  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed 
Lady  of  the  Bridge,  which  had  previously  stood  near  the 
spot ;  and  by  their  exertions  and  protection  fixed  here  the 
nucleus  of  a  town,  which  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
locality  afterwards  sustained  atid  swelled  into  importance. 
The  male  line  of  the  Lovetots  became  extinct  by  the  death 
of  William  de  Lovetot,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  Maud, 
the  ward  of  Henry  II.  His  successor,  Richard,  gave  her. 
in  marriage  to  Gerard  de  Furnival,  a  young  Norman  knight, 
Who  by  that  alliance  acquired  the  lordship  of  Sheffield. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  King  John,  when  in  arms  against 
his  barons,  visited  Gerard  de  Furnival,  who  espoused  his 
cause,  and  remained  with  him  for  some  time  at  his  castle 
in  Sheffield. 

On  12th  Not.  1296,  King  Edward  1.  granted  to  Thomas, 


lord  Furnival,  a  charter  to  hold  a  market  in  Sheffield  on 
Tuesday  in  every  week,  and  a  fair  every  year  about  the  period 
of  Trinity  Sunday.  This  fair  is  still  held  on  the  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  after  Trinity  Sunday,  andanother  fairon  the  28th 
of  November.  The  same  Lord  Furnival,  in  :207,  granted 
a  charter  to  the  town,  the  provisions  of  which  were  of  great 
liberality  and  importance  at  that  period,  viz.  that  a  fixed 
annual  sum  should  bo  substituted  for  the  base  and  uncer- 
tain services  by  which  the  inhabitants  bad  hitherto  held 
their  lands  and|tenements,  that  courts-baron  should  be  held 
every  three  weeks  for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  should  be  free  from  all  exac- 
tion of  toll  throughout  the  entire  district  of  Hallamshire, 
whether  they  were  vendors  or  purchasers.  Sheffield  had 
about  this  time  acquired  a  reputation  for  iron  manufactures, 
especially  for  faulchion  heads,  arrow  piles,  and  an  ordinary 
kind  of  knives  called  whittles.  Chaucer  thus  describes  the 
appearance  of  the  miller: — 

'  A  Sbtfeld  thwyUe  Imx  he  Id  Us  hoie, 
Boude  was  his  fsco,  and  oamTsod  was  his  nosa.' 

In  no  situatioii  indeed  could  such  manufactures  have  been 
expected  more  naturally  to  arise  ;  iron-ore,  stone,  and  ooal 
were  found  here  in  great  abundance.  The  upper  bed  of  coal 
immediately  under  a  part  of  the  town  has  long  been  ex- 
hausted, but  the  pits  now  working  are  very  near ;  and  in  184J 
a  lower  and  thicker  bed  of  coal  was  reached,  and  is  now  in 
course  of  working,  which  comes  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit 
in  the  very  town  itself  To  these  local  products  of  iron- 
stone and  coal,  the  several  mountain  streams  which  unite 
at  or  near  the  site  of  the  town  became  afterwards,  and  still 
are,  an  important  auxiliary  in  the  process  of  manufactures ; 
from  them  an  extent  of  water-power  is  obtained,  which  pro- 
bably few  other  localities  could  furnish;  and  the  present 
manu&ctures  of  the  place  became  thus  permanently  settled 
here  before  the  introduction  of  steam,  wnioh  has  since  been 
employed  to  sustain  and  carry  them  forward. 

Another  only  daughter  and  another  Maud  caused  by  her 
marriage  the  transfer  of  the  lordship  of  Sheffield  to  the 
more  noble  family  of  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  William, 
lord  Furnival,  died  12th  April,  1383,  at  his  house  in  Hol- 
born,  where  now  stands  Furnival's  Inn,  leaving  an  only 
daughter,  who  married  Sir  Thomas  Nevil,  and  he,  in  1406, 
died,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Maud,  who  married  John 
Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  of  con- 
siderable reputation.  George,  the  fourth  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, built  the  lodge  called  Sheffield  Manor,  on  en  eminence 
a  little  distance  from  the  town,  and  he  there  received  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  into  his  custody  soon  after  his  apprehension. 
It  was  on  his  journey  from  Sheffield  Manor  up  to  London, 
in  Older  to  attend  his  trial,  that  the  Cardinal  died  at  Leices- 
ter abbey.  The  same  place  acquired  a  greater  celebrity 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  imprisonment  there  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  This  ill-fated  lady  was  committed 
by  the  Queen  to  the  custody  of  George,  sixth  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  After  being  for  some  time  confined  in  his 
castle  of  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire,  she  was,  in  1570,  re- 
moved to  Sheffield  castle,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  the 
Sheffield  manor-house.  She  left  Sheffield  in  1584,  and 
consequently  spent  fourteen  years  of  her  imprisonment  in 
this  neighbourhood.  It  was  for  the  alleged  intention  of  re- 
moving her  hence,  that  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  suffered 
on  the  scaSbld ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  gmudson  of 
this  duke  of  Norfolk,  at  whose  trial  and  condemnation  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  presided  as  high  steward,  afterwards 
married  the  graudaughter  of  the  earl,  and  thereby  became 
possessed  of  this  castle  and  estate. 

Francis,  'fifth  earl  of  Shrewsbui^,  obtained  from  Queen 
Mary  a  charter  restoring  to  the  church  burgesses  certain 
property  (which  had  been  sequestered  in  the  previous  reign 
of  Edward  VI.)  upon  the  original  trusts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church  and  town,  and  creating  them  a  body  corporate. 

About  this  period  occurred  a  circumstance  which  added 
skilful  artizans  to  this  aptitude  of  site  and  natural  products. 
The  duke  of  Alva  had  caused  many  artizans  to  emigrate 
from  the  Netherlands  into  England,  where  they  were  well 
received  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  general  rule  was 
adopted  of  settling  all  of  one  craft  in  one  spot ;  the  workers 
in  iron  were,  by  the  advice  of  the  queen's  chamberlain,  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  settled  on  his  own  estate  at  Sheffield, 
and  the  neighbourhood  from  this  time  became  known  for 
the  manufacture  of  shears,  sickles,  knives  of  every  kind,  and. 
scissors. 

Gilbert,  the  serenth  earl  of  Shrewsbuijr,  and  the  latt  of 
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the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Tklhot  who  inherited  the  Hal- 

lamshire  estates,  died  on  8th  May,  1616,  leaving  three 
daughters  and  coheiresses.  The  lady  Alethea  Talbot,'*the 
youngest,  married  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  other  two 
dying  without  issue,  the  entirety  of  the  Sheffield  estates 
vested,  in  1654,  in  her  grandson,  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of 
Arundel,  who,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  re- 
stored to  the  title  of  duke  of  Norfolk,  forfeited  by  his  an- 
cestor in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Sheffield  about  this  time 
(by  a  surrey  in  1613)  contained  about  2207  inhabitants,  of 
whom  the  most  wealthy  were  '  1 00  householders  which  re- 
lieve others,  but  are  poore  artificers,  not  one  of  whom  can 
keep  a  team  on  his  own  lande,  and  not  above  ten  who  have 
grounds  of  their  own  which  will  keep  a  cow.'  In  1624  an 
act  of  incorporation  of  the  cutlers  was  passed,  entitled  'An 
Act  for  the  good  order  and  government  of  the  makers  of 
knives,  sickles,  shears,  scissors,  and  other  cutlery  wares  in 
Hallamsbire  and  parts  near  adjoining.' 

In  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  the 
town  became  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  consequently  experienced  its  casualties.  Sir  John 
Gell,  with  troops  from  Derbyshire,  took  military  possession 
of  .thejtown  and  castle;  but  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  at  the 
head  of  the  royal  army,  having  ttiken  Rotherham  by  storm, 
and  marching  forward  to  ShefBeld,  the  parliamentarians 
fled  into  Derbyshire.  The  people  of  Sheffield  submitted  to 
the  royal  army,  and  a  garrison  was  left  in  the  castle  under 
the  command  of  Major  Thomas  Beaumont,  who  held  the 
town  and  castle  till,  on  1st  August,  after  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  in  1644,  the  earl  of  Manchester  despatched 
19,000  parliamentary  infantry  to  attack  the  castle  of  Shef- 
field. After  a  siege  of  some  days  the  castle  was  obliged  to 
capitulate,  on  10th  August,  1644.  It  was  then  demolished 
by  order  of  parliament,  and  though  some  attempts  were 
afterwards  made  to  restore  it,  there  are  no  vestiges  of  it  re- 
maining above  ground ;  but  the  names  of  Castle  hill,  Castle 
green,  and  Castle  folds,  still  mark  its  site.  The  carl  of 
Arundel,  who  had  been  of  the  royal  party,  retired  to  the 
Continent,  and  his  estates  at  Sheffield  were  seized  by  the 
parliament,  but  restored  in  November,  1648,  on  payment  of 
600U/.  as  a  composition.  The  Manor  did  not  suffer  from 
these  hostilities,  but  continued  to  he  the  occasional  residence 
of  its  noble  owner,  and  afterwards  of  his  agent,  till,  in  1 706, 
Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  ordered  it  to  be  dismantled ;  '  the 
park'  ceased  to  be  such  except  in  name,  its  splendid  and  even 
far-famed  timber  was  felled,  and  its  wide  range  of  undulating 
hill  and  dale  divided  into  farms.  The  district  however  still 
retains  its  antient  names,  and  even  a  populous  and  increas- 
ing portion  of  the  town  itself  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Sbeaf  is  yet  called  '  the  park.' 

Though  Sheffield  maintained  its  staple  manufactures,  it 
did  not  during  the  seventeenth  century  increase  much  in 
commercial  importance.  The  manufacturers  were  men  of 
very  small  means ;  they  were  without  water  conveyance  to 
either  the  eastern  port  of  Hull  or  the  western  port  of  Liver- 
pool ;  pack-horses  were  the  usual  means  of  transit  for  their 
heavy  goods ;  and  such  a  character  as  a  merchant  or  trader 
to  foreign  countries  was  altogether  unknown  amongst  them. 
It  was  with  the  eighteenth  centurv  that  the  business  of  the 
town  began  rapidly  to  improve.  In  1700  the  town-hall  was 
built,  where  the  town  business  was  transacted  and  the  ses- 
sions held.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  an  Act  was 
obtained  for  making  the  river  Don  navigable  up  to  Tinsley, 
within  three  miles  of  Sheffield ;  and  the  work  was  completed 
in  1751.  It  was  not  however  till  1819  that  the  water  com- 
munication was  continued  through  these  three  miles  by  the 
opening  of  the  Sheffield  and  Tinsley  canal.  The  new  church 
of  St.  Paul's  was  erected  in  1720;  and  during  this  century 
the  art  of  silver-plating  was  invented  by  Thomas  Bolsover, 
an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  extensively  applied  a  few  years 
after  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hancock. 

The  introduction  of  this  manufacture  speedily  gave  rise 
to  the  invention  of  a  compound  called  Britannia  Metal,  in 
imitation  of  it.  A  silk-mill  was  also  erected  in  1758,  and 
subsequently  cotton-spinning  was  carried  on  upon  the  same 
premises ;  but  though  perseveringly  continued  in  spite  of 
two  conflagrations,  this  trade  did  not  appear  to  thrive,  and 
has  now  been  for  some  time  entirely  abandoned,  and  the 
mill  is  converted  into  an  excellent  workhouse.  In  the 
same  year  (1758)  lead-works  were  established  on  the  river 
Porter,  which  are  still  in  operation.  I 

In  1790  Mr.  James  Broaabent  first  entitled  himself  to  th»  | 


■tyle  of  merchant  by  opening  a  direct  trade  to  theCSontliMiil; 

and  the  example  was  soon  followed.  Attention  was  now 
also  turned  to  the  formation  or  improvement  of  roads,  and 
the  establishment  of  convenient  and  regular  means  of  com- 
munication with  the  chief  marts  of  commerce.  A  staga 
coach  first  started  from  Sheffield  to  London  in  1760,  a  staga 
waggon  having  been  on  the  road  a  few  years  previous ;  and 
in  1762  the  first  bank  was  opened  in  Sheffield  by  Mr.  Roe- 
buck. The  duke  of  Norfolk,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament  obtained  in  1 784,  erected  the  present  suite  of 
shambles  and  other  market  buildings;  and  towards  the 
close  of  this  century  reservoirs  were  formed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  whence  to  distribute  water  for  the  regular 
supply  of  the  town.  The  machinery  employed  in  the  manu- 
fectures  had  hitherto  been  propelled  by  water  only;  in  1786 
the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  'William  Dunn  suggested  the  applica- 
tion of  steam-power  to  the  purposes  of  grinding,  and  the 
first  steam  grinding-wheel  was  erected  in  1786. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Sheffield 
was  only  a  large  village ;  it  now  displays  all  the  features  of 
a  manufacturing  and  commercial  community  of  the  first 
importance,  comprising  within  its  parish  a  population  of 
110,891.  If  it  present  few  of  the  venerable  remnants  of 
antiquity,  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  industry.  But  its  wealth,  though  of  speedy 
growth,  is  not  accumulated  in  a  few  large  masses ;  it  is  spread 
and  divided  in  moderate  accumulations  amongst  a  nume- 
rous class,  and  is  of  a  peculiarly  steady  and  substantial  qua- 
lity. In  times  of  financial  pressure  Sheffield  presents  fewer 
instances  of  bankruptcy,  and  altogether  suffers  less  than 
most  other  towns  of  equal  manufacturing  and  commercial 
importance ;  and  from  the  rare  combination  and  advantages 
which  it  possesses  for  the  conduct  of  its  staple  manufactures, 
it  can  calculate  with  as  much  confidence  upon  its  futura 
welfare  as  perhaps  any  town  in  the  kingdom. 

As  to  its  local  government  there  is  none,  not  even  a  ma- 
gistrate resident  within  the  parish.  As  it  increased  in 
population,  and  its  various  wants  multiplied  correspondingly, 
it  adapted  itself,  frpm  time  to  time  by  various  means,  to  the 
urgency  of  circumstances.  There  is  a  master  cutler,  who  is. 
by  common  consent  and  established  custom  recognised  as 
the  head  of  the  town,  but  the  only  occasion  on  which  he 
legally  acts  as  such  is  in  the  election  of  members  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough,  under  an  authority  so  recent  as  the 
Reform  Act;  otherwise  he  is  simply  the  master  or  presi- 
dent for  the  year  of  the  corporation  which  was  established 
by  the  Act  of  1624  for  the  good  order  and  government  oi 
a  particular  trade,  but  was  deprived  by  another  Act,  passed 
in  1814,  of  the  principal  power.s  given  for  that  purpose, 
which  became  rather  injurious  than  useful,  and  now  exists 
only  for  purposes  comparatively  unimportant.  There  is  a 
Local  Police  Act  for  the  better  watching,  lighting,  and 
cleansing  the  town,  obtained  in  1818,  and  which  is  now  by 
all  acknowledged  to  be  in  many  respects  inefficien^  and 
even  its  operation  is  confined  to  the  area  lying  within  a 
boundary  line  drawn  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  round  the  parish  church,  beyond  which  boundary  the 
town  has  now  stretched  itself  considerably  in  many  direc- 
tions. The  expenditure  under  this  Police  Act  is  about 
5000/.  a  year.  The  onerous  duty  of  administering  justice 
amongst  so  l&/ge  a  manufacturing  community  is  discharged 
by  the  county  magistrates,  who  attend  at  the  town-hall  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  in  each  week  for  that  purpose.  Various 
suggestions  have  'recently  been  made  for  the  due  and  im- 
proved administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  a  peti- 
tion for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  is  now  pending  before 
the  Privy  Council. 

The  situation  of  the  town  causes  it  to  he  well  drained,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  confined  localities.  The  streets  and  buildings 
do  not  generally  present  an  opulent  or  handsome  appear- 
ance; but  from  the  abundance  of  excellent  stone  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  former  are  throughout  well  pitched  and 
paved.  There  are  very  few  good  dwelling-houses  in  the 
town,  almost  all  the  merchants  and  principtd  manufacturers 
residing  in  the  country ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  the 
shops  in  the  principal  streets  have  assumed  generally  a 
much  more  ornamental  front,  and  various  public  buildings 
of  some  architectural  pretensions  have  been  erected.  There 
are  sLx  churches  in  the  town  of  Sheffield,  of  which  two  wero 
built  in  the  last  century,  and  three  since  tile  commencement 
of  the  present  one.  There  is  also  a  church  at  Attercliffe^ 
one  at  Darnall,  one  in  Upper  Hallam,  and  oiie  in  Nether 
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Hallam,  and  a  ehapel-of-ea«e  at  Ecclesall.  Chapels  for  the 
various  bodies  unconnected  with  the  establishment  are  also 
very  numerous;  they  are  generally  capacious,  but  few  of 
them  display  any  architectural  ornament. 

The  public  buildings  «onsist  of  the  town-hall,  the  Cutler's 
hall,  the  eorn-exchange,  recently  erected  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  owns  the  ground  upon  which  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  town  is  built,  and  whose  liberal,  conduct  in 
the  management  of  his  estates  here  has  been  of  the  utmost 
advantage  to  the  inhabitants;  the  fire-office,  the  assay- 
office,  the  assembly-rooms  and  theatre,  the  music-hall,  two 
news-rooms,  and  the  public  baths,  which  are  a  very  complete 
establishment ;  the  cemetery  (an  extensive  piece  of  ground 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  laid  out 
for  its  present  purpose  with  much  taste  and  at  considerable 
expense),  and  the  botanical  gardens,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable extent  and  for  beauty  of  situation  are  un- 
rivalled. 

Among  the  charitable  institutions  are  the  infirmary,  a 
noble  building,  near  to  which  fever-wards  are  now  in  course 
of  erection ;  the  dispensary,  and  the  Shrewsbury  hospital, 
established  and  munificently  endowed  by  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, pursuant  to  the  will  of  Gilbert,  seventh  and  last  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  owned  the  Sheffield  estates,  and  which 
have  been  recently  re-erected  on  a  new  site  in  a  particularly 
simple  yet  elegant  style  of  architecture. 

The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  light,  and  fuel. 
The  competition  of  two  gas  companies  ensures  a  cheap  and 
good  supply  of  light. 

There  are  two  public  bodies  which  are  in  possession  of  pro- 
perty applicable  to  the  benefit  and  general  improvement  of 
the  town,  viz.  the  town  trustees  and  the  church  burgesses. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  cutlery  in  all  its 
branches,  indeed  of  everything  that  can  be  fabricated  of  iron 
or  of  steel.  The  vast  buildings  used  for  grinding  by  steam 
titm  one  of  the  curiosities  of  Sheffield.  A  peculiar  and  fatal 
disease,  called  the  grinder's  asthma,  is  caused  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  minute  particles  of  steel  and  stone  thrown  off  in 
the  rapid  process  of  grinding.  So  fatal  is  this  disease,  that 
'though  thousands  are  so  employed,  very  few  grinders  are 
known  to  survive  the  age  of  4S.  Various  meaiu  of  diminish- 
ing the  evil  have  been  suggested,  and  some  adopted,  but 
there  is  too  much  inclination  among  the  men  to  neglect 
whatever  appears  to  give  the  least  additional  trouble,  even 
though  death  be  the  penalty  of  neglect. 

Silver-plate  and  pfated-goods  form  also  one  of  the  staple 
manufactures  of  SheffieldT  Its  plated  goods  have  a  de- 
served reputation  for  strength  and  durability.  Brass- 
founderies  are  also  numerous.  Britannia  metal,  a  superior 
kind  of  pewter  composed  of  tin,  antimony,  and  regulus, 
forms  a  cheap  article  of  common  use  and  great  consump- 
tion, the  manufacture  of  which  occupies  many  hancM. 
Latterly  a  much  superior  but  more  costly  kind  of  white 
metal  has  been  introauoed,  called  German  silver.  Brushes, 
buttons,  combe,  and  optical  instruments  are  also  made  here 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  various  other  manufactures 
which  arise  out  of  or  are  connected  with  the  staple  commo- 
dities of  the  town,  such  as  cabinet-case  makers,  engravers, 
baft  and  scale  pressers  and  cutters,  powder-flask  and  shot- 
belt  makers,  silver-refiners,  wood-turners,  &a  There  aie  also 
many  mercantile  houses,  some  of  which  confine  themselves 
to  the  home  markets,  while  others  export  to  the  Continent, 
to  Brasil,  the  Cape,  and  various  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  &r  beyond  any  other  in  importance,  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  a  memorial  to  ^vernment  on  16th 
December,  1839,  respecting  the  admission  of  American 
.  flour  dutv  firee,  it  was  stated  that  the  Americans  were  then 
owing  to  the  manufacturers  of  Sheffield  600,000/. 

The  following  tabular  statement  of  the  population  of  the 
parish  of  Sheffield  displays  a  remarkably  high  ratio  of  in- 
crease between  the  years  1821  and  1831 :— • 


1801. 
Males      22,888 
Females  22,888 


1811. 

26,160 
27,070 


isil. 
32,446 
32,733 


1831. 
45,645 
46,047 


1841. 
54,792 
56,099 


ToUl   45,776  3,230        65,179        91,692      110,891 

The  number  of  families  in  the  parish  in  the  year  1831 
was  19,998,  of  whom  14,734  were  returned  as  employed  in 
trades,  manufitcture,  or  handicraft,  443  in  agriculture,  and 
4821  either  in  profestional  purtuita  or  unemployed. 


The  establishments  for  education  and  for  the  diilusioD  of 
knowledge  are  various,  and  though  inadequate  to  the  num- 
bers who  need  instruction,  ate  perhaps  sufficient  for  those 
who  endeavour  to  obtain  it.  Sunday-scbools  are  connected 
with  almost  all  the  places  of  religious  worship.  There  are 
also  national  schools  in  several  districts  of  the  town ;  a 
Lancasterian  school  for  about  400  boys,  and  another  for  250 
girls ;  an  endowed  boy's  charity  school  for  90  boys,  and  a 
similar  establishment  for  70  girls.  The  foregoing  schools 
are  chiefly  maintained  by  subscription.  There  is  also  a 
grammar-school,  and  a  free  writing-school  where  there  are 
33  free  scholars.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  a  hand- 
some Gothic  building  called  the  Collegiate  School  has 
recently  been  erected  by  a  body  of  proprietors,  and  another 
still  larger  building  on  the  same  side  of  the  town  is  more 
recently  completed,  called  the  Wesleyan  Proprietory  school. 
There  is  also  a  Roman  Catholic  day-school  for  the  poor, 
and  there  are  several  infant-schools,  and  many  private  esta- 
blishments for  education. 

The  Subscription  Library  has  upwards  of  7000  volume* ; 
the  mechanics'  library  has  5000  volumes ;  a  literary  and 
philosophical  society  has  been  established  for  many  years, 
and  a  mechanics'  institution  for  a  few  years.  The  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  town  have  also  established  a  medical 
school,  and  certificates  of  attendance  at  its  lectures  are  re- 
ceived by  the  College  of  Surgeons  in  London. 

SHEFFIELD.    [Buckinoham,  Duu  of.] 

SHEHALLIEN.    [Maskbltnb.] 

SHEIKH.    [Arabia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  213.] 

SHEKEL  (^pltf),  the  principal  weight  and  coin  of  the 

Hebrews.  The  subject  of  Hebrew  weights  and  money  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity,  from  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
weights  or  coins  of  the  period  before  the  Captivity.  Our 
only  course  therefore  is  to  examine  the  testimonies  of  antient 
authors  and  the  extant  coins  of  the  period  after  the  Cap- 
tivity, and  then  to  inquire  whether,  from  the  information  so 
gained,  we  can  draw  any  conclusions  respecting  the  more 
antient  standards. 

1.  2^  Shekel  at  a  Weight.— THie  almost  uniform  testi- 
mony of  antient  authors  is  that  the  shekel  was  equal  to  the 
Attic  tetradrachm,  or  to  the  stater  (which  was  the  same 
thing),  or  to  half  the  Roman  ounce,  that  is  (since  the  au- 
thors referred  to  lived  in  the  period  after  Augustus,  when 
96  denarii  went  to  the  pound),  to  4  denarii,  which  were 
reckoned  at  the  same  period  equal  to  four  Attic  drachms. 
The  Septuagint  indeed  commonly  renders  the  shekel  by  the 
didrachm ;  but  the  disagreement  between  this  and  the  other 
authorities  is  only  apparent,  since  the  drachma  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint is  that  current  at  Alexandria,  which  was  double  of 
the  Attic.  Hesychius,  in  one  passage,  makes  it  equal  to 
four,  and  in  others  to  two  Attic  drachma ;  and  Suidas,  dif- 
fering from  all  other  writers,  makes  it  five  drachmsa.  But 
the  testimony  of  Hesychius  and  Suidas  is  of  no  value 
against  that  of  St.  Matthew,  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  other 
authorities  for  the  value  given  above.  (See  the  testi- 
monies examined  in  Hussey  s  Antient  Weight*  and  Money, 
c.  II.) 

The  genuineness  of  the  Hebrew  coins  has  been  much  dis- 
puted, but  the  best  numismatists  are  agreed  in  rejecting  all 
those  which  bear  inscriptions  in  the  modern  or  Cbaldee 
character,  while  they  consider  those  genuine  that  have  in- 
scriptions in  the  Samaritan  or  old  Hebrew  character.  The 
average  weight  of  the  shekels  of  Simon  Maccabaus  is  about 
218  English  grains,  which  is  about  equal  to  half  the  English 
avoirdupois  ounce,  and  onl^  8  grains  mora  than  the  Roman 
ounce,  or  the  weight  assigned  to  the  shekel  by  antient 
writers.  But  the  full  weight  of  the  Attic  tetradrachm,  to 
which  the  shekel  is  said  to  nave  been  equal,  was  266  grains. 
The  best  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  is  that  given  by 
Mr.  Hussey,  who  remarks  that  we  are  not  to  look  to  the 
full  Attic  drachma  of  the  time  of  Pericles  or  Xenophon, 
but  to  the  reduced  one  under  the  Roman  emperors,  which 
was  always  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  denarius. 

With  respect  to  the  shekel  of  the  time  before  the  Cap- 
tivity, we  have  no  certain  information.  The  Rabbins  say 
that  after  the  Captivity  all  weights  were  increased  by  one- 
fifth  ;  but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  prove  this 
tradition  to  be  of  no  value.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  se 
parate  state  in  which  the  Jews  still  remained  during  the 
Captivity,  and  ftom  the  tenacity  with  which  they  clung  to 
all  their  antieut  usages,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  pre- 
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MTvad'  taeu  standards  of  weight  and  maasura  during  that 
period.  Besides,  maoy  of  the  sacred  vessels  restored  to  them 
by  Cyrus  wen  probably  of  known  weight,  and  these  would 
determine  the  true  standard  of  the  shekel.  On  the  whole, 
in  the  absence  of  trust-worthy  information  to  the  contrary, 
it  >s  most  probable  that  the  anlient  and  the  modern  shekel 
were  of  the  same  weight,  namely,  about  218  grains. 

The  shekel  formed  the  foundation  of  die  Hebrew  weights, 
of  which  there  were  three  prinoipal  denominations:  the 
shekel  (^Pltf)>  meaning  weight;  the  maneh  (rOOK  mrniber, 

that  is,  a  certain  nnmber  of  shekels  or  weights;  and  the 
kikkar  (^33),  a  round  number,  or  *ttm  total,  that  is,  a  eer- 

tain  collection  of  manehs.  The  last  weight  is  commonly 
translated  by  the  word  'talent'  in  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate, 
and  modern  versions.  There  is  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance between  this  systeno  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  the 
shekel,  maneh,  and  kikkar  corresponding  respectively  to 
the  stater,  mina,  and  talent.  The  words  maneh  and  /tva 
are  apparently  the  same,  and  ihekel  and  n-ar^p,  have 
the  same  meaning,  the  only  difference  being  that  whereas 
the  Hebrew  unit  was  the  shekel,  the  Ghreeks  took  for 
their  unit  not  the  stater,  but  the  drachma,  which  was  a 
fourth  of  it.  There  is  another  weight  mentioned  in 
the  Bible  called  adarkon  (^3*T1K)  or  darkemon  (]^Q31*T). 

which  seems  to  have  been  used  for  gold  only,  and  is  only  men- 
tioned in  the  later  books.  Chronicles,  Ena,  and  Nehemiab. 
Of  its  value  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  pro- 
bably less  than  three-tenths  of  the  shekel.  Eiome  writers 
consider  it  to  be  only  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  Persian  coin 
daricus;  but  Mr.  Hussey,  with  more  probability,  takes  it  to 
be  an  antient  Hebrew  weight,  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
^poxf'^,  *>th  which  word  the  name  darhemon  may  be  con- 
nected. (Hussey,  On  .1^.  ^«^A<«,  <^.,  p.178-183.) 

The  kikkar  was  equal  to  3000  shekels.  (Exod.,  xxxviii. 
35.)  There  is  a  difficulty  about  the  maneh,  since  from 
1  Kingi,  X.  17,  compared  with  2  ChroTi.,  iz.  16,  it  would 
seem  to  have  contained  100  shekels,  while  in  Egefdel,  xlv. 
12,  it  is  ordered  to  contain  60  shekels.  There  are  great 
difficulties  in  adopting  the  former  value,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  is  very  doubtful. 
If  the  latter  value  be  adopted,  the  kikkar  would  contain  50 
manehs.    The  shekel  was  subdivided  into  the  beka  (JD3> 

half),  or  half-shekel,  the  reba  {yy\  quarter),  or  quarter- 
shekel  (the  sue  or  xuza  of  the  Talmudists),  and  the  gerah 
(m J.  «  kind  qf  bean),  or  the  twentieth  of  the  shekel.    The 

following  table  therefore  represents  the  Hebrew  weights  :— 

Value  in  Bnglbh 
KuM.  Valna  in  Avsinlupsis  Weight. 

BiMkali.  Ibt.     OS.  gn. 

Gerah  .        .  0^  0      0        10*94 

RebaorZuia  .  Oi  0      0        54-7] 

Beka  .         .  0^  0      0      109-43 

Shekel  .        .  1  0      0^ 

Maneh  ,         .  60  7  1     14 

Kikkar  on  Talent    .        3000  93     12 

There  appear  however  to  have  been  at  least  two  standards 
of  the  shekel,  the  shekel  of  the  tanetuary  and  the  royal  or 
prqfane  thekel.  (Exod.,ixu\3\  2  Sam.,  xiv.  26.)  The 
former  was  used  in  calculating  the  offerings  to  the  Temple, 
and  all  other  sums  connected  with  the  sacred  law;  the 
latter,  for  the  tribute  and  civil  payments.  Michaelis  and 
Winer  think  that  the  shekel  used  in  commercial  transao- 
tions  was  different  ttom  both  these,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  sufficient  ground  for  this  opinion.  We  do  not  know  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  standards.  The  tmdition  of  the 
Rabbins  is  that  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  was  doable  the 
profane  shekel  Michaelis  gets  at  the  proportion  by  com- 
paring the  passages  in  King*  and  EMekiel  quoted  above, 
understanding  the  former  o?  the  profane  shekel,  and  the 
latter  of  the  shekel  of  the  ssnetuary.  This  process  gives 
1 00  :  60  or  5  :  3  for  the  ratio  of  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary to  the  pro&ne  shekeL 

2.  The  theM  at  a  coin.    It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 

discuss  the  question  whether  the  Jews  had  money  of  their 

own  before  the  (^aptivitv.  The  presumption  certainly  is  that 

they  had.  considering  the  state  of  civilisation  among  them. 

In  the  earliest  mention  of  money  in  the  Bible  {Gen.,  xxiiL 

16)  the  shekels  of  silver  which  Abraham  paid  to  Ephron 

'    leem,  from  the  expression  '  current  money  with  the  mer- 

\  chant,'  to  have  been  impressed  with  some  mark,  which  made 
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it  mm,  of  however  rude  a  description.  (Hussey,  e.  i2.>  The 
currenoy  of  the  Jews  from  the  earliest  ages  was  silver,  and 
the  word  eilver  is  the  common  Hebrew  name  for  mone^. 
Brass  money  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  (jrold  money  is 
first  mentioned  in  David's  reign  (1  Chron.,  xxi.  25),  and  by 
the  time  of  Isaiah  it  seems  to  have  been  common  {Jeakih, 
:rivi.  6).  The  proportion  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that  of 
silver  among  the  Jews  is  very  uncertain.  Bochart,  from 
comparing  2  Sam.,  xxiv.  24,  with  I  Chron.,  xxi.  25,  makes 
it  )2  to  1  in  David's  time;  but  this  computation  rests  on 
very  slender  grounds.  The  conjecture,  derived  from  2 
Kingf;  xviii.  14,  that  it  was  10  to  1  in  Hexekiah's  time, 
seems  not  improbable. 

The  earliest  Jewish  coinage  of  which  we  have  historical 
knowledge  was  that  of  Simon  Maccabseus  (1  Maec,  xv.  6), 
which  was  in  silver,  and  of  which  several  specimens  remain. 
The  denominations  of  the  Hebrew  money  were  the  gerah, 
or  twentieth  of  the  shekel,  which  the  Septuagint  renders  by 
ifio\6t,  but  which  is  nowhere  expressly  mentioned  as  a  coin ; 
the  reba,  or  quarter-shekel  (1  Sam.,  ix.  8) ;  the  third  part  of 
a  shekel  is  mentioned  by  Nehemiab  (x.  32),  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  there  was  a  coin  of  this  value ;  the  beka,  or  half- 
shekel,  which  was  the  poll-tax  paid  by  every  Israelite  when 
the  census  was  taken  (Exod.,  xxx.  1 5) ;  the  shekel,  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  largest  coin  in  use,  though  some 
understand  the  amount*  of  IS,  20,  and  25  shekels,  men- 
tioned in  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  already  quoted,  to  mean 
coins  of  that  value ;  the  maneh,  and  the  kikkar  or  talent, 
were  respectively  sums  of  60  shekels  (though  this,  as 
already  observed,  is  uncertain),  and  of  3000  shekels. 

The  worth  of  the  shekel  in  our  money  depends  of  courM 
upon  the  quality  of  the  silver,  which,  for  the  earlier  periods 
at  least,  cannot  be  ascertained.  For  the  later  periods,  if  we 
assume  that  the  standard  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Roman  money,  namely,  ^th  of  the  weight  alloy,  the  shekel 
of  half  an  avoirdupois  ounce  would  be  equivalent  to  2 1 0  *  983 


grains  of  pure  silver,  or 


210-< 


of  a  shilling,  that  is,  to 


2«.  Id.  1*49  farthings.    According  to  this  calculation,  the 
following  table  represents  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  money 

£     t.     i.  bttUogt. 

Gerah  =     J,     shekel  =001  2-27 

Reba  =     t         ,,=007  3*36 

Beka  =     ^         ,,=013  2-72 

Shekel  =  =      0    2    7  1*49 

Maneh  =      60  shekels  =      7  16  10      '8 

Kikkar  or  Talent  =  3000  shekels  =  396    5  10 

■  (Hussey,  On  Antient  Weighte  and  Moneu;  Winer's 
Bibliechee  RecAeorterbueh,  art.  'Sekel;'  Calmet's  Die- 
tiortary;  Jahn's  ArehaoL  BibL;  Jennings's  Jewish  AnH- 
quitiee.t 
SHBKI.  [6BOBOIA.1 
SHELBURNE,  LORD.  [Gborox  HI.J 
SHELDON,  GILBERT,  archbishop  of  (Canterbury,  was 
born  July  19,  1598,  at  Stanton  in  Staffordshire.  He  re 
oeived  the  name  of  Gilbert  from  his  godfather  Gilbert,  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  his  fkther  Roger  Sheldon  was  then 
a  menial  servant,  although  descended  from  an  antient  Staf- 
fordshire &mily.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1 613  he  was 
admitted  into  'Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  November  27,  16]  7, 
he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  tiiat  of 
Master,  May  28,  1620.  He  was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls 
College  in  1622;  and  abont  the  same  time  taking  YuAj 
orders,  he  became  afterwards  domestic  chaplain  to  Thomas, 
lord  Coventry,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  who  gave  him  a 
prebend  of  Gloucester ;  and  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of 
parts,  recommended  him  to  king  Charles  I.  as  a  person  well 
versed  in  political  affairs.    On  the  2nd  of  May,  1 633,  he  was 

S resented  by  his  majesty  to  the  vicarage  of  Hackney  in  Mid- 
lesex.  He  was  also  rector  of  Ickford  in  Buckinghamshire, 
and  archbishop  Laud  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Newington  in 
Oxfordshire.  Having  proceeded  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  N»' 
vember  11,  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity 
June  25,  1634. 

In  March,  1635,  Sheldon  was  elected  warden  of  All- 
Souls  College;  and  being  esteemed  a  learned  man,  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king;  he  be- 
came afterwards  clerk  of  his  closet,  and  was  designed 
by  him  to  be  made  master  of  tbe  Savoy  Hospital  and 
dean  of  Westminster,  but  the  civil  wars  which  ensued 
prevented  those  promotions.  During  these  he  adhered 
firmly  to  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the  chaplains  whom  his 
majesty  sent  for  to  attend  bis  commissioners  at  the  treaty  of 
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Uxbridga,  in  Febnitrj,  1«44,  whai*  iM  ugnadio  MunMtly 
in  favour  of  theoburoh  of  Sngland  as  todrawupon  him  the 
anvT  and  resentment  ot'  tba  paniamentarians,  whioh  they 
ipade  him  afterwards  sufficiently  faeL  Ha  attended  the 
king  at  Oxford,  and  was  witness  to  the  following  remark- 
able vow  made  there  bv  his  majesty,  whieh  was  preserved 
by  archbishop  Sheldon  thirteen  years  underground,  and  first 
published  by  Eohard,  in  the  Appendix  to  his '  History  of 
kngland,*  p.  6.  'I  do  here  promise  and  solemnly  vow,  in 
the  presence  and  for  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  that  if  it 
shall  please  the  Divine  Majesty,  of  His  infinite  goodness  to 
restore  me  to  my  just  kingly  rights,  and  to  re-establish  me 
in  my  throne,  I  will  wholly  give  back  to  His  ehuroh  all  those 
impropriations  which  are  now  held  by  the  orown,  and  what 
lands  soever  I  do  now  or  should  enjoy,  which  have  been 
taken  away  either  from  any  episcopal  see  or  any  cathedral 
or  collegiate  church,  from  any  abbey  or  other  religious  house. 
I  likewise  promise  for  hereafter  to  hold  them  firom  the 
church,  under  such  reaaonable  fines  and  rents  as  shall  be 
set  down  by  some  conscientious  persons,  whom  I  propose  to 
ohooso  with  all  uprightness  of  heart  to  direct  me  in  wis  par- 
ticular. And  I  most  humbly  beseeeh  God  to  aeeept  of  this 
my  vow,  and  to  bless  me  in  the  design  I  have  now  in  hand ; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.  Charles  R.,  Ox- 
ford, April  13,  1646.' 

He  also  attended,  in  1647,  as  one  of  his  majesty's  chap- 
lains at  Newmarket  and  other  places.  The  30th  of  March 
he  was  ejected  from  his  wardenship  of  All-Souls  College  by 
the  parliamentary  visitors,  who  forcibly  took  possession  of 
his  lodgings,  April  13,  and  imprisoned  him,  with  Dr.  Ham- 
mond, in  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  He  remained  confined 
above  six  months,  and  then  the  Reforming  Committee  set 
bim  at  liberty,  October  24,  1648,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  never  come  within  five  miles  of  Oxford;  that  he 
should  not  go  to  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  that  he 
should  give  security  to  appear  before  them  at  fbnrtsen  days' 
warning  whenever  cited.  Upon  his  release  ha  retired  to 
Snelston  in  Derbyshire,  and  lived  among  his  other  friends 
in  Staffordshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  whence,  from  his 
own  purse,  and  from  collections  made  by  him  amongst  the 
royalists,  he  sent  constant  supplies  of  money  to  king  Charles 
II.  abroad,  and  followed  his  studies  and  devotions  until  the 
approach  of  the  Restoration. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Palmer  (March  4,  1699-80),  he 
became  again  warden  of  All-Souls,  without  however  taking 
possession,  and  continued  so  till  the  January  following. 
On  king  Charles  II.'s  return,  he  met  his  majesty  at  Can- 
terbury, and  was  soon  after  made  dean  of  the  chapel  royal ; 
he  was  also,  upon  bishop  Juxon's  translation  to  Canterbury, 
advanoed  in  his  room  to  the  bishoprie  of  London,  and  oon- 
secrated  October  28,  1660.  He  also  obtained  the  master- 
ship of  the  Savoy,  which  he  kept  till  1663 ;  and  it  was  at 
his  lodgings  there  that,  in  1661,  the  famous  Conference  was 
held  between  some  of  the  Episcopal  dergy  and  Presbyterian 
divines  concerning  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  Liturgy, 
which  thence  came  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
'  Savoy  Conbrence.'  His  eonduot  there  and  afterwards  is 
much  blamed  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  it  oertainly  appears 
to  have  been  anything  but  oonoiliating.  As  some  excuse 
however  fbr  any  unnecessary  severity  that  he  may  have  ex- 
ercised, it  is  but  fair  to  remember  the  injuries  and  sufieringa 
that  he  had  himself  undergone.  He  rejected  the  proposal 
of  an  amicable  conference,  and  told  the  Presbyterian 
divines, '  That  not  the  bishops,  but  M«y  had  bean  seekers 
of  the  Conference,  and  desired  alterations  in  the  Liturgy ; 
andthat  therefore  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  till  they  had 
brought  in  all  they  had  to  say  against  it  in  writing,  and  all 
the  additional  forms  and  alterations  which  they  desired.' 
During  the  course  of  that  Conferenoe  he  did  not  appear 
often,  and  did  not  engage  in  all  the  disputation,  and  yet  was 
well  known  to  have  a  principal  hand  in  disposing  of  all  such 
aflVirs. 

In  lies  he  was  translated  to  the  arehhishopric  of  Can- 
terbury, vacant  by  the  death  of  archbishop  Juxon.  In  1666, 
during  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague,  he  firmly  oontinued  at 
LamlMth,  notwithstanding  the  extremity  of  the  danger,  and 
with  his  diffusive  charity  preserved  great  numbers  alive 
that  would  otherwise  have  perished.  Also  by  his  affecting 
letters  to  all  the  bishops  ha  procured  great  sums  to  be  re- 
turned out  of  all  parts  of  his  province.  The  same  year  he 
was  one  of  those  who  promoted  the  Corporation  or  Five- 
Mile  Act.  On  the  removal  of  Lord  Clarendon  from  the 
ehanoellonhip  of  the  university  of  Oxford  he  was  choaeu  to 


aueoaad  bim.onI>eeember  SO,  1667,  but  reaignad  (bat  office 
the  Slat  of  July,  1C69.  He  had  before  honourably  lost  the 
king's  Ronfldenee  by  advising  him  to  put  away  his  mistress 
Barhara  Villiers,  and  never  reeovered  it.  He  soon  after 
retired  from  publio  business,  and  for  the  last  years  of  his 
lift  he  residM  ohiefly  at  bis  palaee  at  Croydon.  He  died 
at  Lambeth,  November  9,  1677,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  bis 
age ;  and,  aooording  to  his  own  direotion,  was  buried  in 
Croydon  church  in  Sufrey,  where  a  stately  monument  was 
soon  after  waotad  to  his  memory  by  bis  nephew  and  heir 
Sir  Joseph  Sheldon,  who  had  shortly  before  been  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  son  of  his  elder  brother  Ralph  Sheldon, 
of  iStanton  in  Staffordshire. 

Pr.  Sheldon's  obaraoter  has  been  represented  with  the 
disoordanoe  that  must  be  expected  in  the  reporta  of  oon- 
tending  parties.  Dr,  Samuel  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who 
had  bean  his  ohaplain.  says  in  his '  Commentarii  do  Rebus 
Sui  Temporia,'  that '  be  was  a  man  of  undoubted  piety ;  but 
though  ha  was  very  assiduous  at  nrayara,  yet  be  did  not  set 
so  great  a  value  upon  them  as  others  did,  nor  regarded  so 
muoh  worship  a*  the  use  of  worship,  plaoing  the  chief  point 
of  religion  in  the  praclioa  of  a  good  life,  lo  bis  daily  dis- 
course he  cautioned  those  about  bim  not  to  deceive  them- 
selves with  a  half  religion,  nor  to  think  that  divine  worship 
was  oonfined  within  tb^  walla  of  the  ohurob,  the  principal 
part  of  it  being  without  doors,  and  consisting  in  being  con- 
versant with  mankind.  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  all  pre- 
tences to  extraordinary  piety,  whioh  covered  real  dishonesty, 
but  had  a  sincere  affection  for  those  whose  religion  was  at- 
tended with  integrity  of  manners.'  Bishop  Burnet,  In  his 
'  History  of  his  own  Time,'  does  not  give  him  so  favourable 
a  character.  He  nyt  that  he  was  a  very  dexterous  man  in 
business,  had  a  great  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  very 
true  judement,  but  thinks  he  engaged  too  deeply  in  politics. 
'  He  haaan  art,  that  was  peeuliar  to  him,  of  treating  all  that 
oame  to  him  in  a  most  obliging  manner ;  but  few  depended 
much  on  his  professions  of  friendship.  He  seemed  not  to 
have  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  if  any  at  all ;  and  spoke  of 
it  most  commonly  as  of  an  engine  of  government  and  a 
matter  of  policy.'  In  public  spirit  and  munificence  be  sus- 
tained after  an  exemplary  manner  the  oharacter  of  a  great 
prelate ;  and  it  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  his  name  will 
oe  handed  down  to  posterity  with  the  highest  honours.  He 
expanded  large  sums  upon  the  Episcopal  houses  of  the  sees 
of  London  and  Canterbury,  and  particularly  the  palace  at 
Lambeth,  where  he  rebuilt  the  library  and  made  additions 
to  its  contents.  At  Oxford,  besides  several  suma  given  to 
different  colleges,  he  immortalised  bis  bounty  to  that  Uni- 
versity bv  the  erection  at  his  sole  expense  of  the  cele- 
brated theatre  which  bears  his  name.  The  architect 
employed  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren;  tho  building  was 
completed  in  about  five  years,  and  was  opened  with  great 
solemnity,  ifuly  9,  1669,  before  the  vioe-chaacellor,  bead:, 
of  bouses,  &e.  The  expense  of  this  building  waa  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  pounds,  and  he  bequeathed '  two  thousand 
more,  to  be  employed,'  says  Wood,  'in  buying  land,  whose 
revenue  might  support  the  febric,  and  the  surplusage  be 
applied  to  the  learned  press.'  In  this  theatre  are  held 
publio  meetings  of  the  Untveraity  for  the  annual  eommc- 
moration  of  the  banefketora  and  tba  feoitation  of  prise 
compositions,  and  oaeasionally  for  confeiring  degrees  on  die- 
tinguiahad  parsopagas;  aometimea  alao  publio  oonceru  are 
performed  in  it  In  diort,  we  ara  asaured  that  from  the 
time  of  Sheldon's  baing  bishop  of  London  to  that  of  his 
death,  it  appaavad  in  his  book  of  aoeounts  that  upon  public, 
pioua,  and  ehadtable  uaea  he  had  bestowed  aixty-two 
thousand  pounds;  aooording  to  others,  he  dispoaed  to 
public  pioua  uses,  in  acts  of  munifioenoe  and  ebarity  (in  his 
life  or  by  his  last  will  and  laatamant),  the  sum  of  seventy-two 
thousand  pounds.  As  a  writer  he  is  only  known  by '  A 
Sermon  praaehad  before  the  King,  at  Whitehall,  upon  June 
98,  16S0.  being  the  day  of  Solemn  Thanlu^iving  fbr  the 
Happy  Return  of  hie  Mi^eaty,  on  Pkalm  xviiL,  49,'  London, 
IMO,  4to.    (Bicgr.  Britcmn.) 

SHELDRAKE,  one  of  the  Bngliah  names  for  the  Ana» 
TatloTHa  of  Linnsus,  Tadoma  Vuipamtar  of  Leaah  and 
others. 

DMeription.—ilak.'—lA*»A  and  neek  of  sombre  green  or 
greenish>black.  Lower  part  of  tho  neek,  eoverta  of  the 
wings,  back,  sidea,  rump^  and  baaa  of  the  tail,  pure  white. 
Scapulars,  a  large  band  girding  the  middle  of  the  belly,  ab- 
domen, quills,  and  extremity  of  the  oaudal  feathers,  deep 
black.    A  large  bay-oobured  gorget  adorns  tba  breast,  and 
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riiM  to  the  upper  part  of  the  baek.  Beauty-ipot  on  the 
wtng  purple-green.  Lower  ooverte  of  the  Uil  bay.  The 
bill,  end  tne  Sethy  protuberance  or  knob  at  the  baaa  of  the 
bill,  blood-red.  Feet  of  a  fleth-oolour.  Iridee  brown. 
Length  upward*  of  two  ftet.  Weight  two  poundi  and  a 
half  anil  upwards. 

RnuUe. — Smaller  than  the  male.  No  fle«br  protuberance 
at  the  baie  of  the  bill,  but,  in  iu  ttead,  a  small  wbitiah  Hpot 
All  the  eolour*  more  obscure.  The  bayniolonred  band  leas, 
and  that  which  girds  the  belly  very  narrow,  often  marked 
with  large  white  spots. 

Young  qf  the  Fear.— Forehead,  fWte,  ftront  and  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  back,  and  lower  parts  white.  Head,  cheeks, 
snd  nape  brown,  dotted  with  whitish.  Breast  very  bright 
reddish.  Scapulars  blackish  ash,  bordered  with  bright  ash. 
Lesser  coverts  of  the  wings  white,  bordered  with  ash.  Tail 
•erminated  with  ashy-brown.  Bill  raddish>brown.  Feet 
livid  ash  colour. 

Thiselerantly-marked  duck  is  the  TWomtfof  the  n«nob, 
und  is  not  oadly  described  in  the  old  quatrain ; 
■  Cnt  oyiMU  tn  Ml  appalli  Tidoim 

QiM  raramvat  te  Totk  an  nwtra  Ftanoat 

Plus  qu'  UQ  OriuLrd  est  grot  en  corpuUnoe. 

8m  eouieun  lont  bl&no,  notr,  ronx,  pale,  rt  morna.* 

It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Chenalopex  of  Pliny  and  of  He- 
rodotus (Nat.  Hitt.,  X.  22) :  it  is  the  Jugat  of  the  Swedes ; 
Brand-Gaai  and  Qrao-Gaa*  of  the  Danes;  Ring-Gaai, 
Fiiger-Gouu,  Ur-Gaat,  and  Rodbelte  of  the  Norwegians; 
HaO'Sitnmer  of  the  Feroe  Islanders  ;  Avekong  (it  the  Ice- 
landers; Kraeht-Entt  and  Brandente  of  the  Germans ;  Die 
Hocker  Kueten  und  U/er  Brandganeente  of  Brehm  ;  Graf- 
gat  of  Nillson  (Skand.  Faun.) ;  Volpoea  of  Savi  and  '  Stor. 
(legl.  Ucc. ;'  Hwyad  yr  eifJiin  and  Hwyad  fruith  of  the 
antient  British. 

The  provincial  names  among  the  modem  British  are  very 
numerous,  and  one  of  them  alludes  to  its  reputation  for  cun- 
ning, which,  if  it  be  the  bird  mentioned  by  the  Greeks  arid 
Romans,  gave  it,  most  probably,  its  antient  appellation. 
It  is  called  in  different  parts  ^f  Britain  Bareander,  St, 
George't  Duck,  Burroip  Duek,  and  Burrough  Dttck  ;  Sly 
Goote,  Skeel  Duck,  and  Skeeling  Goote. 

Food,  Habitt,  ^, — This  species  may  often  be  seen  about 
our  tidal  rivers  (we  have  often  watched  it  feeding  on  the 
raud-banka  of  the  Severn).  Its  food  consists  of  small  tes- 
taceous moUusks,  bivalves  principally,  small  fish,  fry  of  fish 
and  spawn,  small  crustaceans,  and  marine  plants.  Pen- 
nant says,  '  These  birds  inhabit  the  sea-coasts,  and  breed 
III  rabbit- holes,'  hence  their  name  Burrow  Duek.  '  When 
a  person  attempts  to  take  their  young,  the  old  birds  show 
great  address  m  diverting  his  attention  from  the  brood ; 
they  will  fly  along  the  ground  as  if  wounded.,  till  the  former 
are  got  into  a  place  of  security,  and  then  return  and  collect 
them  together.  From  this  instructive  cunning.  Turner, 
with  good  reason,  imagines  them  to  be  the  chenalopex  or 
fnx-goote  of  the  antients ;  the  natives  of  the  Orkneys  to 
tliis  day  oall  them  ily  goote.'  The  nest  is  not  always  furmed 
in  burrows.  Where  there  is  not  this  convenience,  the 
bands  and  fissures  and  cavities  of  rocks  are  made  the  place 
of  nidifleation.  The  eggs,  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  are  of 
a  pure  white.  Sheldrakes  may  be  domesticated,  and  are 
pretty  ornaments  in  poultry-yards ;  but  are  apt  to  fly  away 
if  not  pinioned.  They  have  been  known  to  breed,  but  very 
rarely,  in  captivity.    Their  flesh  is  rank  and  altogether  bad. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  north  and  the  western 
countries  of  Europe  along  the  sea-coasts.  Very  abundant 
in  Holland  and  on  the  coasts  of  PVance:*  accidentally, 
during  its  passage,  in  Germany  and  on  the  rivers  of  the 
interior.  The  birds  from  Japan  are  identical  with  those  of 
Europe.     (Teraminck.) 

SHELL.  The  hard  calcareous  tnbstance  which  protects 
either  partially  or  entirely  the  testaceous  mollusks  externally, 
or  supports  certain  of  them  internally,  is  termed  thell. 

This  substance,  when  external,  may  be  considered  as  the 
exo-skeleton  of  the  animal;  when  internal,  as  its  endo- 
skeleton. 

The  common  or  waved  welk  of  our  shores  (Bueeinum 
undatum)  [Entomostouata,  vol.  ix.,  p.  454],  and  the  com- 
mon oyster  (Ottrea  edulis),  may  be  taken  as  examples  of 
external  shells ;  and  the  internal  support,  or  cuttle-bone, 
as  it  is  generally  called,  of  the  common  cuttle-fish  (Sepia 
vulgarie)  [Sspiad«,  ante,  p.  254],  affords  an  example  of  an 
internal  shell ;  for  it  is  not  bone,  though  so  termed,  but 
trao  tbell. 

•  Bttt  MS  abow-  On  yatwla. 


Sirueture. — Shells  are  either  erystalline  or  granular,  te> 
cording  to  Mr.  Hatchett,  who  proposed  this  division  in  his 
interesting  papers  containing  his  Experiments  on  Shell 
and  Bone  (Phil.  Trtms.),  vol.  89  (1799),  and  his  Bxperi* 
menta  on  Zoophytes  (Phil.  Tran».),  vol.  90  ri800). 

Cryttallitu  Shell*.— The  Porcellaneous  shells— take  a 
common  Cowry  iCypreea  Tigrit)  u  an  example — are  crys- 
talline sheila. 

Crystalline  shellt  are  either  rhombic  or  priematie. 

Those  of  the  rhombic  crystalline  structure,  obs«rve*  Mr. 
Gray,  in  hia  valuable  paper  On  the  Economy  of  Molltiseous 
Animals  and  on  the  Structure  of  their  Shells  (iVU/.  TVoiu., 
1833),  exhibit,  on  fracture,  three  distinct  layen  of  calcareous 
matter.  The  cubic  pieces  into  which  spiral  univalves  gene- 
rally break,  mostly  present,  on  two  of  the  fitactured  sides, 
flat  surfkces  on  the  inner  and  outer  edges,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  shelving  portion  in  the  centre ;  and,  on  the 
two  intermediate  broken  sides,  shelving  external  and  inter- 
nal edges,  connected  by  a  flat  central  portion,  these  differ- 
ences of  surface  being  produced  by  the  different  position 
of  the  crystals  in  the  different  lavers.  '  Each  of  the  three 
layers,'  continues  Mr.  Gray,  'thus  rendered  obvious,  is 
composed  of  very  thin  laminn,  placed  side  by  side,  as  high 
as  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  perpendicular  to  it*  sur- 
ikce.  When  these  laminee  ara  minutely  examined,  they 
will  be  found  marked  with  obscure  oblique  lines,  in  the 
direction  of  which  they  separate  when  broken  into  long  nar- 
row rhombic  crystals.  The  lines  of  cleavage  in  the  sue- 
ceeding  laminn  are  placed  in  contrary  directions,  so  that 
when  two  of  these  plates  united  are  examined  under  the 
microscope,  the  lines  of  cleavage  appear  to  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  whilst  those  of  the  alternate  laminsa  follow 
the  same  direction.  The  laminn  of  the  outer  and  inner 
plates  are  always  directed  from  the  apex  of  the  cone  of 
which  the  shell  is  fbrmed  towards  its  mouth;  in  the  spiral 
shells  they  consequently  follow  the  direction  of  the  spire. 
On  the  contrary,  the  laminn  of  the  plate  situated  between 
the  other  two,  form  concentric  rings  round  the  cone  parallel 
with  its  base,  and  cross  at  right  angles  those  of  the  inner 
and  enter  layer.  This  decussation  of  the  laminis  of  tho 
plates,  and  of  the  crystals  of  the  lam  inn  themselves,  adJa 
considerably  to  the  strength  of  the  shell,  and  accounts  for 
the  great  difRculty  that  is  found  in  breakitig  many  shells  of 
this  structure,  more  especially  the  cones  and  olives,  in  which 
however  nearly  the  whole  of  the  strength  resides  in  the 
outer  whorl  and  in  the  spire.  A  good  illustration  of  this 
structure  may  be  obtained  by  examining  with  a  pocket-glass 
the  fractured  edge  of  a  cone  [Conus,  vol.  vii.,  p.  485],  olive, 
or  other  spiral  shell,  in  which  the  extremitie*  of  tho  lamince 
of  the  outer  and  inner  plates,  and  the  tidei  of  those  of  the 
central  layer,  or  the  converse,  will  be  observed,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  fivoture,  the  extnmities  of  the  la- 
mina showing  the  angles  of  the  crystals ;  while  their  sides, 
when  closely  examined,  will  often  exhibit  the  crystalline 
flakes.  In  order  to  observe  the  lines  of  cleavage,  the  best 
mode  of  proceeding  is  to  bruise  part  of  a  shell  with  a  ham- 
mer, and  to  examine  the  fragments  moistened  under  a  mi- 
croscope, until  one  is  discovered  which  exhibits  two  laminte 
in  conjunction.  The  plates  and  their  structure  are  also 
well  seen  in  the  polishea  surfaces  ot  shells  which  have  been 
slit  or  ground  down  to  exhibit  the  internal  structure  of  their 
cavity.  The  relative  thickness  of  the  three  plates  varies  in 
different  species ;  but  as  far  as  I  have  yet  examined,  the 
central  plate  is  generally  rather  the  thickest,  and  the  outer 
one  the  thinnest.  The  Italian  cameo-cutters  appear  to  be 
aware  of  this  ciroumstance,  and  avail  themselves  of  it  in 
cutting  the  cameos,  the  ground  being  always  formed  of  the 
innermost  layer  of  the  three,  which  is  also  generally  the 
most  transparent  The  layers  increase  in  thickness  firom 
their  inner  to  their  outer  edge,  each  of  them  being  formed 
by  successive  depositions  of  their  coats  of  animal  and  calca- 
reous matter  on  its  inner  surfiice,  until  it  acquires  the  proper 
thickness  for  the  shell,  the  outermost  edge  of  which  is  very 
thin,  and  ha*  during  the  progress  of  the  growth  little  calca- 
reous matter,  but  gradually  passes  into  periostracum.' 

The  glassy  or  poroelain-like  coat  of  the  Olives,  &c.,  is 
well  known,  and  the  outer  layer,  although  it  is  as  crystalline 
as  the  rest,  is  very  thin ;  but  it  is,  as  Mr.  Gray  remarks, 
harder  and  much  more  eompaet  than  the  others,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  central  layer  an  opake,  white,  powdery  film 
is  deposited,  which  often  causes  it  to  break  off  in  splintery 
flakes,  while  the  rest  of  the  shell  separates  into  fragments, 
generally  more  or  less  eubinl,  their  *bape  depending  doubt- 
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kt*  on  the  rectangiuar  dispoaition  of  the  lamine  of  which 
the  plates  are  formed. 

SbelU  of  the  pritmatic  cryitalline  structure  are  formed  of 
Mvei»l  layers,  sometimes,  as  in  the  Pinnte,  separated  from 
each  other.  If,  however,  observes  Mr.  Gray,  the  shell  be 
cracked  transversely  to  its  layers,  the  crystals  will  be  found 
continued  across  the  line  which  separates  them ;  and  he 
alludes  to  the  analogous  structure  existing  in  some  minerals, 
Htematite  for  instance,  the  balls  of  which  appear  to  be 
formed  of  separate  concentric  coats ;  but  nevertheless  when 
they  are  broken,  exhibit  the  crystals  radiating  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  without  interruption. 

If  a  prismatic  crystalline  shell  be  broken,  a  number  of 
short  fibres  perpendicular  to  the  surface  appear:  these,  on 
examination,  prove  to  be  hexagonal  prisms  principally,  and 
interposed  among  these  are  a  few  smaller  polyhedral  prisms. 
The  tubes  of  the  great  Sumatran  Teredo  and  Magilu*  are 
examples  of  this  structure;  an3  the  Mytili,  Meteagrinte, 
and  Inocerwm,  as  well  as  the  Pinnce,  may  be  selected 
with  advantage  from  among  the  bivalVe  shells  for  observing 
it. 

Oranular  or  Concretionary  SheUt,  when  fractured,  dis- 
play a  texture  which  is  nearly  uniform.  The  plates  of  which 
they  are  formed  are  very  thin,  and  closely  applied  to  each 
other;  thus  making  the  whole  fabric  compact  and  hard. 
Mr.  Gray,  after  noticing  that  the  pearly  or  iridescent  lustre 
appears  to  be  confined  to  shells  of  this  texture,  states  that 
he  .is  induced  to  believe  that  thix  lustre  depends  in  great 
measure  on  the  thinness  and  number  of  the  iaminte  of 
which  the  shell  is  formed.  The  Ptacuna  and  Anomia  ex- 
hibit this  structure  throughout  their  shells,  and  it  is  present 
in  the  inner  or  pearly  coating  of  the  Turbine*,  HalioHdet, 
and  Unione*,  as  well  as  in  the  Pinna  and  Meleagrinee.  In 
some  shells  of  this  structure,  as  Mr.  Gray  observes,  the  layers 
are  thicker,  and  the  animal  matter  is  deposited  in  larger 
quantities,  thus  presenting-a  foliaceous  appearance ;  and  in 
Uiese  the  calcareous  particles  are  large,  opake,  white,  and 
earthy,  like  chalk.  The  common  oyster  is  a  good  example 
of  this  modification,  Mr.  Gray  retaiarks  that  the  animal 
matter  between  the  laminsa  is  sometimes  very  unequally 
deposited,  and  notices  its  occurrence  in  the  form  of  large 
brown  spots  in  the  pearly  coat  of  many  of  the  Haliotidet, 
producing  beautiful  variations  in  the  colouring  and  pearliness 
of  the  shell. 

The  occurrence  of  water  between  the  plates  of  the  shell 
will  be  more  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  article  SfON- 

DYLIDJt. 

Chemical  Analyii*. — Before  we  proceed  to  inquire  into 
the  component  parts  of  shell,  it  will  be  as  well  to  advert  to 
the  process  employed  by  Mr.  Hatchett  in  investigating  its 
nature,  not  only  as  affording  evidence  of  the  value  of  his 
testa,  but  also  in  order  to  assist  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
inauiry. 

Mr.  Hatchett  states  that  when  shells  vrere  examined, 
they  were  immersed  in  acetous  acid,  or  nitric  acid  diluted, 
according  to  circumstances,  with  four,  five,  six,  or  more 
parts  of  distilled  water;  and  the  solution  was  always  made 
without  heat.  The  carbonate  of  lime  was  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia  or  of  potash ;  and  phosphate  of  lime 
(if  present)  was  previously  precipitated  by  pure  or  caustic 
ammonia.  If  any  other  phosphate,  like  that  of  soda,  was 
suspected,  it  was  discovered  by  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
Bones  and  teeth  were  also  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
acetous  or  diluted  nitric  and  muriatic  acids.  The  dissolved 
portion  was  examined  by  the  above-mentioned  precipitants ; 
and  in  experiments  where  the  quantity  of  the  substance 
would  permit,  the  phosphoric  acid  was  also  separated  by 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  thus  obtained 
was  proved  after  concentration  by  experiments  which,  being 
usually  employed  for  such  purposes,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  description.  He  adds  that  it  is  necessary  moreover 
to  observe  that  as  the  substances  examined  were  very 
numerous,  and  bis  principal  object  was  to  discover  the  most 
prominent  characters  in  them,  he  did  not  attempt  in  ge- 
neral to  ascertain  minutely  the  proportions  so  much  as  the 
number  and  quality  of  their  respective  ingredients. 

'  The  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  marine  shells,'  says  Mr. 
Hatchett,  'appear  to  be  of  two  descriptions  in  respect  to  the 
substance  of  which  they  are  composed.  Those  which  will  be 
Orst  noticed  have  a  porcellaneous  aspect,  with  an  enamelled 
surface,  and  when  broken  are  often  in  a  slight  degree  of  a 
fibrous  texture.  The  shells  of  the  other  division  have  gene- 
rally, if  not  alwaysi.a  strong  epidermis,  under  whi'ch  is  the 


shell,  principally  or  entirely  composed  of  the  tubstanoe 
called  miere,  or  mother-of-pearl.  Of  the  porcellaneous  shells, 
various  species  of  yoluta,  Cypraa,  and  othen  of  a  similar 
nature  were  examined.  Of  the  shells  composed  of  nacrt, 
or  mother-of-pearl,  I  selected  the  Oyster,  the  river  Muscle^ 
the  Haliotit  Irii,  and  the  Turbo  oleariut.' 

Mr.  Hatchett  found  that  in  the  porcellaneous  shells,  such 
as  the  Cyprteee,  &c..  the  animal  matter  was  much  less  io 
quantity ;  and  although  of  a  quality  which,  like  a  cement 
or  gluten,  served  to  bind  and  cement  the  particles  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  firmly  together,  so  small  was  the  degree  of 
natural  inspissation.  and  so  little  advanced  was  the  degree 
of  orsanization,  that  when  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  dis- 
solved, even  by  very  feeble  acids,  little  or  no  vestige  of  jelly, 
membrane,  or  cartilage  could  be  perceived;  nor  indeed 
could  any  be  detected  but  by  the  small  portion  of  animal 
coal  which  was  formed  when  those  shells  had  been  exposed 
for  a  short  time  to  a  low  red  heat.  When  he  proceeded  how- 
ever from  shells  of  this  description  to  others  tending  to  the 
nature  of  nacre,  or  moihcr-of-pearl,  such  as  some  of  the 
Patella,  a  substance  was  left  untouched  by  the  acids  which 
had  the  appearance  of  a  yellowish  transparent  jelly,  but 
which  was  very  different  from  the  varieties  of  animal  jelly 
called  gelatin ;  so  that  the  substance  which  served  merely 
as  a  gluten  in  the  porcellaneous  shells  was  not  only  more 
abuniuint  in  these  Patella,  but,  being  more  inspissated, 
was  become  immediately  visible  and  palpable.  These 
qualities  were  more  strongly  marked  in  the  common 
oyster ;  and  in  the  river-muscle,  and  in  the  shells  composed 
of  the  true  nacre,  or  mother-of-pearl,  this  substance  was 
found  not  only  to  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  shell,  but 
even  to  be  more  dense,  so  as  no  longer  to  appear  gelatinous ; 
and  in  addition  to  these,  strong  and  visible  marks  of  organi- 
zation were  stamped  on  every  part,  and  a  perfect  mem- 
branaceous body  remained  composed  of  fibres  arranged 
parallel  to  each  other  according  to  the  configuration  of  the 
shells.     {Phil.  Trans.) 

Mr.  Hatchett  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London  many  of  the  results  of  his 
experiments,  and  the  following  preparations  may  be  seen  in 
the  Physiological  Series.  No.  d4  is  one  of  the  valves  of  the 
common  muscle  (Mylilu*  edulis,  Linn.)  which  has  been 
steeped  in  acid  to  dissolve  and  separate  the  earthy  part  (car- 
bonate of  lime),  and  show  the  animal  part  retaining  the 
membranaceous  form.  No.  94  A  is  one  of  the  valves  of  the 
fresh-water  muscle  (Anadon  cygnettt)  similarly  treated,  and 
with  the  same  results.  No.  95  is  the  shell  of  an  oyster 
(Osirea  edulis)  similarly  treated,  showing  the  succession  of 
laminte  of  animal  membrane  in  and  upon  which  the  earthy 
matter  is  deposited.  No.  96  is  the  shell  of  a  common  snail 
(Helix  hortensis)  which  has  undergone  the  same  process. 
Nothing  but  the  animal  part  remains,  and  that  still  retains 
in  some  measure  the  form  of  the  shell.  No.  97  is  a  spe- 
cimen of  LiniTuea,  which  has  been  subjected  very  little,  if  at 
all,  to  the  action  of  acid.  No.  97  A  exhibits  two  species  of 
Neritina  treated  with  acid,  but  in  different  degrees.  In  the 
specimen  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar  very  little  of  the  earthy 
matter  remains.  No.  98  shows  portions  of  a  Haliotit  which 
have  been  treated  with  acid ;  and  No.  98  A,  other  portions 
more  completely  deprived  of  the  earthy  material.  No.  98  B 
is  the  shell  of  Haliotis  tuberculata,  part  of  which  only  has 
been  steeped  in  an  acid,  to  show  that  the  animal  matter  re- 
tains the  characteristic  marks  of  the  shell  after  the  earthy 
part  has  been  removed.  Below  this  is  suspended  a  portion 
of  mother-of-pearl  iMeleagrina,  probably)  similarly  treated ; 
and  No.  98  C  is  the  membranaceous  part  of  a  piece  of 
mother-ofpearl. 

Mr.  Hatchett  remarks  (loe.  at.)  that  the  wavy  appear- 
ance and  iridescence  of  mother-of-pearl,  as  well  as  pearl,  are 
evidently  the  effect  of  their  lamellated  structure  and  semi- 
transparency,  in  which  in  some  degree  they  are  resembled 
by  the  lamellated  stone  called  Adularia. 

To  return  to  the  specimens  preserved  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons.  No.  99  is  the  shell  of  a  Turbo  Pica,  with  the 
operculum,  which  has  been  partially  submitted  to  the  action 
of  an  acid.  No.  100  exhibits  portions  of  the  shell  of  a 
Turbo  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  acid 
for  a  longer  time,  so  as  to  leave  little  else  but  the  animal 
matter.  No.  100  A  is  a  turbinated  shell  which  has  been 
similarly  treated,  showing  the  strong  outer  epidermis,  and 
the  bright  nacre  or  mother-of-pearl  substance  of  which  the 
shell  is  chiefly  composed.  No.  1 00  B  exhibits  portions  of 
the  animal  substance  of  a  turbinated  shell.    No.  103  A 
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shovs  portions  of  the  tube  of  a  Teredo  0igantea  whiob 
have  been  submitted  to  the  aotion  of  an  acid,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  animal  matter  in  that  shell;  and  No.  103  B  ex- 
hibits portions  of  the  tube  of  a  marine  animal  similarly 
treated. 

The  aUile-bone,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed,  consists  of 
various  membranes  hardened  by  carbonate  i>f  lime,  without 
the  smallest  mixture  of  phosphate.  The  following  pre- 
parations were  made  by  John  Hunter,  many  years  before 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  Hatchett,  and  the  menstruum  em- 
ployed by  the  former  in  separating  the  earthy  from  the 
animal  matter  was  dilute  muriatic  acid.  No.  106,  a  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  dorsal  plate  of  a  cuttle-fish  which  has 
been  steeped  in  dilute  muriatic  acid  and  deprived  of  its 
earthy  part  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  animal  matter 
that  remains  is  suffir.ieDtly  well  organized  and  abundant  to 
preserve  the  form  and  structure,  which  are  exhibited  in  Nos. 
104  and  1U5.  No.  107  is  the  outer  lamina  of  the  dorsal  plate 
of  a  cuttle-fish  entirely  deprived  of  its  earth  and  dried.  In  the 
preceding  section,  which  is  the  counterpart  of  this  prepara- 
tion, it  is  seen  in  titu.  No.  108  is  the  membranaceous  con- 
stituent of  the  dorsal  plate  of  a  cuttle-fish :  and  No.  1 09,  a 
large  portion  of  the  membranaceous  constituent  of  the 
«ame  substance,  which  shows  very  distinctly  its  laminated 
structure. 

Growth. — ^Although  it  is  true,  generally  speaking,  that 
shells  cover  the  embryo  of  the  testaceous  moUusk  in  the 
^g,  as  observed  by  Swammerdam,  Pfeifrer,and  others,  such 
>  not  its  condition  in  all  cases.  In  Argunauta,  for  instance, 
the  shell  is  not  coeval  with  the  first  formation  of  the  animal. 
(Paper  Nautilus,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  211.] 

Mr.  Gray,  who  states  that  the  shells  of  MoUusca  appear 
to  be  coeval  with  the  first  formation  of  the  animal,  observes 
that  the  cephalopodous  moUusca  form  no  exception ;  their 
Bone,  composed  of  two  or  three  calcareous  plates,  being 
found  fully  developed  in  the  cuttle-fish  some  time  before 
the  young  animal  is  hatched.  These  observations,  he  adds, 
are  directly  at  variance  with  the  theory  maintained  by  tho 
late  Sir  Everard  Home  (Phil.  Tram.,  1817),  namely,  that 
the  shell  is  formed  after  the  animal  has  quitted  the  egg ; 
and,  as  regards  the  cuttle-fish,  they  are  opposed  to  the  re- 
mark made  by  Baron  Cuvier,  that  the  young  cuttle-fish, 
when  first  hatched,  has  only  a  cartilaginous  plate  like  the 
Lnligo. 

The  shell,  when  first  observed  on  the  embryo  (even  of  the 
animals  of  spiral  shells)  forms,  Mr.  Gray  observes,  a  short 
blunt,  more  .or  less  curved,  subcylindricul  cone,  covering  the 
hinder  part  of  its  body :  as  the  organization  of  the  embryo 
becomes  developed,  and  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  ex- 
tended, the  shell,  he  remarks,  increases  in  size,  till  the  body 
and  shell  together  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  egg. 
*  While  in  the  egg,'  says  Mr.  Gray  in  continuation, '  the  em- 
bryo shells  are  generally  of  a  pale  horn  colour,  and  desti- 
tute of  markings ;  when  therefore  they  remain  attached  to 
the  apex  of  the  spire  of  adult  shells,  they  may  be  easily 
distinguished  by  their  appearance  from  the  part  formed 
after  their  exclusion;  and  as  in  such  cases  they  offer 
some  characters  of  importance,  it  has  been  proposed  to  de- 
signate them  by  the  name  of  the  nucleus  of  the  shell. 
The  effect  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  shell  is  almost  in- 
stantaneous; in  some  young  Helicet  and  in  a  species  of 
Foiuta  in  my  collection,  the  very  first  line  of  calcareous 
matter  deposited  after  their  exclusion  from  the  egg  is 
marked  nearly  a*  the  adult  shells  of  the  species.' 

The  same  author  remarks  that  the  nucleu*  which  forms 
the  original  apex  in  all  shells,  and  frequently  remains  at- 
tached to  them  during  all  the  periods  of  their  growth,  is 
largest  in  thoae  shells  the  animals  of  which  are  viviparous, 
and  is  consequently  very  distinct  in  the  Volutee,  Paluditue, 
and  Cycladet.  In  the  oviparous  species,  he  observes,  it 
agrees  in  size  with  the  egg  of  the  animal ;  thus  Aehatina 
octoTta,  which  has  an  ege  nearly  equal  in  dimensions  to  the 
mouth  of  the  shell,  and  Bulini  ovatut  end  bicarinatut, 
which  lay  large  eggs,  have  large  nuclei,  the  magnitude  of 
the  nucleus  in  general  rendering  the  top  of  the  spire  blunt. 
Some,  on  the  contrary,  ast  Slylina  generally,  and  Jfttpa  pur- 
purea, have,  he  adds,  a  very  long,  slender,  acute,  turreted 
nucleus :  the  form  and  size  of  the  egga  of  these  moUusks  do 
not  appear  to  be  known. 

The  nucleus  ronsists  of  two  coats  or  parts :  the  external 
coat  or  layer,  Emdermu  and  Perioitracum  ol  authors,  is 
of  a  somewhat  oorny  or  membranaceous  character:  the 
inner  layer  constitute*  the  true  shell.     This  epidermis 


is  thinnest  in  such  shell*  as  are  envelopdd  in  the  mantles 
of  their  animals.  The  gradual  growth  of  the  shell  so  con- 
stituted is  effected  by  the  secretion  from  the  mantle.  The 
preparation  No.  93  A,  in  the  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  exhibits  a  Cypreea  Tigrit  with  the  soft  parts. 
One  or  the  lobes  of  the  mantle,  the  secreting  organ  of  the 
shell,  is  protruded.  There  are  glands  at  intervals  in  the 
mantle  of  those  shells  that  are  ornamented  with  coloured 
patterns  in  the  form  of  necklaces  or  stripes,  which  produce 
those  patterns  in  many  cases  with  all  the  correctness  of  a 
design.  But  though  the  mantle  is  the  ordinary  secreting 
organ,  the  vitreous  external  coat  giving  the  highly  glazed 
appearance  to  which  the  olives  owe  so  much  of  their  beauty 
is  secreted  by  the  foot,  and  not  by  the  mantle. 

The  plates  which  form  the  rhombic  crystalline  shells  are, 
Mr.  Gray  observes,  deposited  in  succession,  each  gradually 
increasing  in  thickness  as  the  shell  enlarges.  As  (he 
animal  waxes  in  size,  the  lip  gradually  shelves,  becoming 
thinner  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  edge,  the  innermost 
part  being  formed  of  three  layers,  the  next  of  two,  and  the 
outer  and  thinnest  part  (that  which  is  first  formed)  of  only  a 
single  layer.  At  the  approach  of  the  periodical  stoppage  of 
the  growth  of  the  animal,  the  second  layer  of  shell,  and 
afterwards  the  innermost  layer,  is  deposited  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  mouth,  which  is  thus  completed.  By  this  process  a  spiral 
shell,  a  cone  for  instance,  becomes  as  it  were  rolled  on 
itself. 

But  besides  this  gradual  onward  increase,  another  process 
is  called  into  action  in  certain  cases,  in  order  to  the  sym- 
metrical growth  of  the  spiral  shell.  Take  a  Triton  or  a 
Murex  for  instance.  The  intervals  of  growth  are  marked 
by  the  elevated  varicet.  In  the  direction  in  which  the  shell 
is,  so  to  speak,  to  be  rolled  on  itself,  there  will  be  found  a  thick- 
ened  spreading  inner  lip,  into  which  a  varix  descends.  Now 
both  these  must  be  removed,  in  order  to  insure  the  uninter- 
rupted progress  of  the  shell ;  for  if  these  shells  be  examined 
internally,  they  will  be  found  to  be  smooth  and  uninter- 
rupted, and  what  is  now  inside  was  once  outside.  The  power  of 
absorption  then  must  be  great  to  remove  the  masses  of  shell 
which  are  contained  in  the  highly  elevated  and  wrought 
varices,  for  such  in  many  shells  they  are,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  thickened  and  patulous  lip. 

In  the  smooth  shells,  cones  for  instance,  where  the  anima'. 
has  no  obstacle  to  remove  in  the  enlargement  of  the  shell, 
the  internal  volutions  are  often  so  much  absorbed  as  to  be 
as  thin  as  paper,  and  not  unfrequently  have  vanished  alto- 
gether. In  both  these  cases,  may  not  the  animal  derive 
from  its  own  shell  the  means  of  increasing  it?_ 

The  operculum  would  in  itself  almost  justify  a  treatise, 
which  our  limits  forbid.  It  is  a  homy  or  shelly  plate, 
which  closes  more  or  less  completely  the  aperture  of  the 
spiral  shell ;  so  that  those  spiral  shells  which  are  so  fur- 
nished are  in  fact  bivalves.  They  are  developed  with  the 
embryo  in  the  egg.  We  must  refer  our  readers  for  details 
to  the  interesting  papers  of  Mr.  Gray,  who  has  for  some 
years  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject.  In  the  Medical 
Repository  for  1821  he  first  urged  the  importance  of  this 
adjunct  as  a  generic  and  family  distinction,  and  he  pur- 
sues the  subject  in  the  memoir  firom  which  we  have  quoted 
in  this  article ;  nor  has  the  study  of  this  interesting  part  of 
the  conformation  of  many  testaceous  moUusks  been  ne- 
glected by  M.  de  Blainville  and  other  French  zoologists, 
who  have  followed  it  out  with  great  assiduity. 

The  nucleus,  spire,  and  indeed  the  upper  whorls  of  many 
shells,  of  the  volutes  for  instance,  and,  most  especially,  of 
Maoilcs,  become,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  filled  more 
or  less  by  a  transparent  calcareous  secretion ;  and  Mr.  Gray 
remarks  that  the  distinction  between  such  shells  and  those 
which  are  decollated,  such  as  Bulinus  decollalut,  Ceri- 
tMum  decollatum,  &c.,  is,  that  in  the  latter  the  animal, 
instead  of  lining  the  upper  whorls  with  an  internal  coat; 
suddenly  withdraws  its  body  from  them,  and  forms  behind 
its  extremity  a  concave  septum :  the  vital  communication 
between  the  body  and  the  apex  of  the  shell  being  thus  cut 
off',  the  latter  part,  he  observes,  decays  in  the  manner  of  a 
dead  shell,  and  falls  off  in  particles;  but  M.  de  Blainville 
refers  the  decollation  of  the  spire  to  the  filling  up  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  shell  with  a  very  brittle 
vitreous  deposit. 

Mr.  Gray  remarks  that  in  many  fresb-water  bivalves 
there  is  deposited  between  the  layers  of  the  shell  a  lamina 
of  animal  matter,  similar  to  the  periostracum  ;  and  that  in 
the  genera  Btheria  and  AfuUerta  such  a  coat  is  deposited 
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botween  nMrly  all  the  layen,  giving  then  »  veiy  peealiar 
olive-green  colour,  and  having  minute  dote  on  its  aurface. 
The  erosion  of  these  ihells  miftt  be  fatniliar  to  all  who  are 
convenant  with  the  tubject ;  and  Mr.  Gray  states  that  these 
successive  depositions  af  animal  matter  enable  them  to 
offer  a  new  layer  of  periostracum  for  the  protection  of  each 
sneceeding  plate,  as  the  plate  above  it  yields  to  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  the  medium  in  which  the  animal  resides. 
A  similar  deposit  of  animal  matter  is  also  found,  he  adds, 
forming  green  stains  in  the  pearly  inner  coat  of  the  various 
species  of  Vniorui,  and  protects  from  the  action  of  the 
water  the  inner  part  of  the  umbones  of  shells  which  have 
been  eroded.  Mr.  Oray  has  observed  the  thick  inner  layer 
in  the  upper  valve  of  Ottrea  Comueopine  to  be  prismatic, 
and  the  outer  part  of  the  laminn  to  be  separated  by  layers 
,  of  periostracum. 

The  disintegrated  thin,  lamellar,  pearly  grey,  silvery 
scales  of  iridescent  shells,  when  reduced  to  powder,  may  be 
used  as  a  pigment  to  imitate  the  silvery  appearance  of  flahes, 
See.,  and  indeed  the  disintegrated  and  powdered  scales  of 
the  Pbeuntr (moon- shells,  Chinese-window  oysters,  as  they 
are  called  by  collectors)  are  so  used  by  the  Chinese  in  their 
water-colour  drawings. 

Ptarlt. — ^Mr.  Hatchett  made  the  same  experiments  on 
pearls  as  those  to  which  he  submitted  shells,  and  the  former 
proved  to  be  similar  in  composition  to  the  mother-of-pearl. 
He  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  London  numerous  small  pearls  which  had  been 
immersed  in  aeetdus  acids  and  thus  reduced  to  their  mem- 
branaceous constituent.  {Preparation,  No.  98  D.)  So  far 
as  their  sise  would  enable  Mr.  Hatchett  to  discern,  they 
appeared  to  be  formed  by  concentric  coats  of  membrane  and 
carbonate  of  lime:  by  this  structure,  he  adds,  they  much 
resemble  the  globular  calcareous  concretions,  found  at 
Carlsbad  and  other  places,  called  Pisolithes.  When  pearls 
were  swallowed  by  the  antients  in  the  absurd  profligacy  of 
their  luxury,  they  appear  to  have  been  treated  like  those  in 
the  preparation  last  above  noticed. 

The  term  shell  is  also  commonly  applied  to  the  covering 
of  crustaceous  animals  and  the  crusts  of  Eohitri:  thus 
people  familiarly  talk  of  the  shell  of  a  lobster  or  crab  and  of 
the  shell  of  a  sea-egg.  Mr.  Hatchett  remarks  that  there  is 
reason  to  conclude  that  phosphate  of  lime  mingled  with 
the  carbonate  is  a  chemical  characteristic  which  dit- 
tineuishes  the  crustaceous  from  the  testaceous  substance ; 
and  that  the  principal  difference  of  the  qualities  of  each, 
when  complete,  is  caused  by  the  proportion  of  tbe  harden- 
ing substances,  relative  to  the  gluten  by  which  they  are 
cemented ;  or  by  the  abundance  and  consistency  of  gelatin- 
ous, membranaceous,  or  cartilaginous  substance,  in  and  on 
which  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  the  mixture  of  carbonate 
and  phosphate  of  lime,  has  been  secreted  and  deposited. 
Thus  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  lime  mingled  with  car- 
bonate appears  to  be  a  chemical  character  of  Cruttaceant 
and  Erhtni.  No.  110,  in  the  College  Museum,  is  the  outer 
orust  of  an  Echinus  (Sidnrites  Hyitrix,  Lam.)  from  which 
the  earthy  constituent  has  been  partially  removed  by  tbe 
nction  of  acid ;  and  No.  1 1 1  is  a  section  of  the  crustaceous 
covering  of  the  claw  of  a  lobster  which  has  been  similarly 
treated,  and  has  become  soft  and  elastic  and  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour,  but  still  retains  its  original  figure.  (Cat., 
vol.  i.)    [AvicuLA ;  Pbasl  Fisbesy  ;  Pbarls.] 

For  an  account  of  the  power  of  excavating  and  perforating 
stone,  shell,  arid  wood  possessed  by  the  testaceous  Molluscs, 
see  the  articles  Clavaoella,  Gastsochjbna,  Lithofha- 
OID.S,  Pholas,  and  Teredo  ;  for  their  value  as  records 
by  which  the  stratification  of  the  earth's  crust  may  be  de- 
monstrated, and  its  geological  history  deciphered,  see  the 
articles  Malacology,  Geology,  and  Organic  Remains. 

SHELL,  PEARL.    [Shell.] 

SHELL,  a  hollow  globe  of  iron,  containing  gunpowder, 
which  is  introduced  at  an  orifice  formed  in  the  ball.  In 
this  orifice  is  driven  or  screwed  the  fuze  or  tube  containing 
the  composition  by  which  the  powder  in  the  Shell  is  ignited 
[Fnzs] ;  and  the  shell,  after  being  discharged  from  a  gun, 
howitzer,  ur  mortar,  is  consequently  made  to  hurst  in  pieces 
when  it  fklls  upon  or  near  the  object  to  be  destroyed.  The 
diameters  of  shells  for  guns  vary  from  3|  inches  to  10  inches, 
and  the  weight  of  a  10  inch  shell  is  70  lbs.  The  diameters 
of  shells  for  mortars  and  howitzers  vary  from  4^  to  13 
iiiches,  and  the  weight  of  a  13-inch  shell  is  200  lbs.  The 
diameters  for  carronades  vary  from  3|  inches  to  8  inches. 
(Bomh;  Caissbot.] 


SHELLEY,  PBRCY  BY88HB,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  BarL,  of  Castle  Goring  in  Sussov. 
The  Shelley  fkmily  is  of  old  standing,*  branching  out  into 
three  several  baronetcies,  one  of  which  has  become  the 
representative  of  the  kindred  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  con- 
nection Shelter  was  Justly  proud  of,  though  he  set  little 
value  on  fiimify  diatinotio'ns.  Percy  Bysahe  was  born  in 
Field  Place,  Sussex,  on  the  4th  August,  1798,  where  he 
was  brought  up  with  his  sisters  till  the  age  of  eight  years, 
receiving  the  same  education,  and  always  exhibiting  dis- 
inclination fbr  boyish  aports.  He  was  shy,  bashful,  and 
reserved.  He  was  then  sent  to  school  at  Sion  House, 
Brentford,  where  his  delicate  oons'.itution  and  girlish  dispo- 
sition drew  on  him  all  the  petty  tyrannies  and  horrors  of 
school.  He  depicts  them  with  tearfUl  eloquence  in  the  in- 
troductory stanzas  to  his  '  Revolt  of  Islam.'  At  tbe  sge  of 
thirteen  he  was  removed  to  Etra,  where  his  spirit,  which 
through  life  revolted  at  oppression,  rose  up  against  the 
system  of  fagging.  He  gained  no  distinction  at  Eton, 
though  he  proved  himself  even  there  a  tolerably  goo<i 
scholar  by  translating  several  books  of  Pliny's  '  Natural 
History ;'  but  he  stopped  at  the  chapters  on  astronomy,  which 
his  tutor  owned  his  inability  to  explain.  His  novels  of 
'  Zastrozzi'  and  the'  Rosicruelan'  are  said  to  be  extraor- 
dinary productions  for  the  age  at  which  they  were  written 
(fifteen).  They  have  been  reprinted  in  the  '  Romancisi ' 
collection. 

In  1808  he  went  to  Oxford;  and  Here  we  cannot  but  re- 
fer to  the  exquisite  series  of  papers  called  'Shelley  at  Ox- 
ford,' which  appeared  in  the  'New  Monthly  Magazine' 
during  1832,  written  by  his  friend  and  schoolfellow,  fur 
those  anecdotes  which  exemplify  his  character.  During  hi;i 
last  term  at  Oxford  he  published  a  pamphlet  with  the 
startling  title  of  '  The  Necessity  of  Atiieism,'  wherein  he 
put  forth  certain  propositions  to  which  be  demanded  an- 
swers from  the  beads  of  the  Colleges.  The  answer  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  expulsion.  We  have  never  seen  this  verv 
rare  pamphlet,  but  the  title  alone  betrays  youthful  presump- 
tion and  recklessness.  His  expulsion  was  the  cause  of  great 
dissension  with  his  family,  and  in  consequence  he  came  up  to 
London.wlierehe  amused  himself  with  addressing  letters  to  ell 
whose  works  pleased  him;  among  others,  to  Mrs.  Hemans. 
who  had  just  arisen  on  the  poetical  horizon.  It  was  about 
this  time  that '  Queen  Mab '  was  completed.  He  never  pub- 
lished it;  he  felt  that  he  was  too  young  to  decide  on  such 
matters  whereon  '  all  doctors  disagree,'  and  he  was  desirous 
of  acquiring  '  that  sobriety  of  spirit  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  true  heroism.'  He  had  therefore  only  s  few  copies 
struck  off  for  private  circulation,  and  was  much  annoyed 
when  a  piratical  bookseller  published  it.  He  endeavoured 
to  stop  its  publication,  hut  falling,  he  disavowed  any  parti- 
cipation in  it,  throu<;h  the  columns  of  the  '  Examiner.  Of 
this  'Queen  Mab'  his  latest  reviewer  says,' Like  most  poems 
produced  at  this  age,  it  is  remarkable  for  a  strange  mixture 
of  poetic  beauty  and  crude  deformity — of  clear  insight  antl 
heated  extravagance,  of  deep  views  and  chimerical  absur- 
dities. We  may  compare  it  to  '  Die  Raiiber'  of  Schiller,  or 
'  Werthers  Leiden'  of  Gothe,  as  possessing  the  same  strong 
feeling  of  the  rottenness  of  existing  things,  the  same  pas- 
sionate sympathy  with  more  idealised  views,  and  the  same 
distorted  views  of  the  causes  of  evils.  It  is  the  production 
of  a  boy,  but  the  boyhood  is  that  of  a  giant.  One  of  the  car- 
dinal points  in  the  philosophy  of '  Queen  Mab'  is  that  all  tbe 
evils  tearing  the  great  heart  of  the  world  up  by  its  bloody 
roots,  and  turning  earth,  which  should  be  the  '  the  reality  of 
heaven,'  into  a  'dark  rontinuance  of  tbe  hell  within  us,'  are 
owing  to  priests  and  kings.  This  was  the  current  doctrine 
of  the  time.  He  was  writmg  fiercely  against  his  own  chime- 
ras ;  this  was  his  mistake.  He  did  not  write  anything  really 
applicable  to  these  ofBces,  but  at  the  same  time  he  used 
their  names  and  offended  all  the  sacred  feelings  which 
'  hedge  the  king,'  without  having  '  a  show  of  reason  on  his 
side ;'  itappeared  therefore  as  mere  blasphemyorwantonness, 
though  it  was  far  different.'  iffe»tmin*ter  Rev.,  \xix.)  When 
Shelley,  thus  thrown  upon  the  world,  had  rejected  current 
ethics,  he  was  anxious  to  find  a  system  more  consonant  to 
his  views.  This  he  found  in  Godwin's  '  Political  Justice.* 
a  book  which  made  a  great  impression  in  its  day,  and  from 
which  Shelley  drew  the  resolution  '  to  square  all  his  actions 
by  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  strictest  justice,  without 
any  consideration  for  the  opinions  of  others.     'That  he  did 

*  The  lite  of  the  jvrient  Boll  Inn,  Aldenpt'  Stnet,  vriB  Itnanly  tfwl  of 
or*  *f  die  Sbelley  niuitloM. 
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Mnae  exltaordinaiy  thinga  in  QooBequanoe,  i*  adtoittod ;  that 
be  did  tawaj  noble  ones,  »nd  witn  til  sincerity,  ii  well- 
known  to  fau  friend*,  and  will  be  admitted  by  all  aineere 
perwDS.'  It  was  this  juitica  wbioh  made  him  reject  an 
esute  because  he '  would  not  beoeme  a  y«a  and  nay  man.' 
I}rawiog  himself,  he  afterwards  wrote,— 

*  MtB  vonder'd,  ud  •am*  niMi>4  to  n* 
One  wv  what  he  could  navn  nap; 
Ttor  h*  b  tieh,  tbtj  Mid,  >ad  jnaaf, 
Aad  Bicht  diiBk  noB  tb«  d^tlu  of  InniiY. 
If  lit  Mekt  tiiiM.  turn  nnn  e>a«n«d 
llw  dUBpion  of*  tnmpM  ctwd.' 

Itomtimi  —d  HtU». 

And  yet  he  remained  this  champion.  He  shortly  after  eom- 
'plsted  the  exasperation  of  his  father,  who  entirely  aban- 
doned him,  by  his  marriage  with  Harriet  Westbrooke,  the 
daughter  of  a  retired  eoffae-house  keeper.  Various  versions 
are  given  of  the  story :  some  say  he  was  inveigled  into  the 
match;  ethers,  that  she  watched  him  during  illness,  and 
tliat  he  then  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  was  very  beautiftil, 
but  giddy,  coquettish,  and  weak-minded.  The  result  of  this 
union  could  not  be  other  than  unhappiness.  For  three 
years  they  dragged  on  a  wearing  and  fretful  existence, 
during  whioh  she  bore  him  one  child  to  sweeten  their 
lot.  But  at  length  the  want  of  sympathy,  the  misunder- 
standings, and  some  other  more  senous  matter  whioh  inter- 
vened, occasioned  a  separation.  She  took  the  child,  and 
be  allowed  her  a  sufficient  income,  whioh  was  paid  quarterly ; 
he  conflded  her  to  the  care  of  her  relations,  and  in  1814 
vent  abroad  to  recruit  his  health. 

An  account  of  this  trip  has  been  given  in  a  charming 
little  volume  called  a  '  Six  Weeks'  Tour  through  a  part  of 
Franca,  Switierland,  Oermany,  and  Holland,'  and  reprinted 
in  vol.  ii.  of  Shelley's  '  Letters  and  Essays.'  Accom- 
lanied  by  two  friends  he  performed  tlie  greater  part  of 
It  on  foot,  and  thus  three  of  them  travelled  over  a  apace 
of  eight  hundred  miles  at  an  expense  of  thirty  pounds. 
Tlte  next  eighteen  months  he  pasted  in  London,  where  he 
renewed  bia  ae(|ueintanoe  with  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was  then 
'mprisoned  toe  libel,  and  made  him  the  princely  offer  of  a 
nundred  pounds  as  an  expreuion  of  his  sympathy,  which 
Hum  bowevwr  Leigh  Hunt  fortunately  did  not  need.  ]n 
May,  1816,  Shelley  again  visited  the  Continent,  and  reached 
Seoheron,  near  Geneva,  on  the  17th  of  that  month,  where 
be  learned  that  Lord  Byron  was  stopping  at  the  same  hotel. 
Some  correspondence  on  'Queen  Mab'  had  already  passed 
between  them,  and  thev  were  so  delighted  with  each  other 
St  the  first  interview,  that  Shelley  took  a  villa  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  the  one  occupied  by  Byron,  in  the  Campagne 
Diodati.  Barly  in  July  they  went  on  a  tonr  to  Mellerie, 
Clarsns,  Sobillon,  Vevai,  Lausanne,  Chamouni,  Montau- 
vert,  Mont  Blane,  Ike.  (described  with  great  beauty  in  his 
'  Letters  and  Essay*,'  voL  ii.,  pp.  61,  et  acq.).  The  summer 
of  1817  ha  spent  on  the  Lake  of  Como. 

In  November,  1817,  when  Shelley  was  at  Bath,  the  ap- 
palling news  reached  him  of  his  wife's  suicide.  He  hurried 
to  London,  to  his  friend  Leigh  Hunt,  where  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  consolation,  and  got  all  that  tenderness 
and  sympathy  oonld  bestow.  It  tore  his  being  to  pieces, 
and  for  some  time  his  reason  was  despaired  of.  If  any  were 
the  storiea  that  ran  through  the  papcn  of  the  day  pretend- 
ing to  he  a  true  account  of  the  matter,  and  the  writer  of  this 
notice  haa  not  unfrequently  been  asked  if  *  Mr.  Shelley 
didn't  murder  his  wife.'  We  need  scaroely  add  that  these 
were  the  inventions  of  his  anemias;  that  Shelley  had  been 
absent  ^ra  hia  wife,  and  had  been  so  fbr  some  time ;  that 
be  had  eonfldad  her  to  the  care  of  her  relations,  and  that 
all  uitereonrse  between  them  had  eeased ;  and  yet  he  bit- 
terly leproaehed  himself  with  not  having  watched  over  one 
so  young  and  so  weak.  In  truth  Shelley  was  not  without 
blame  in  Uie  matter,  though  very  different  from  what  is 
usually  attached  to  him. 

Shortly  altar  tbia  event  Shelley  was  deprived  of  the  care 
and  education  of  hia  ebildren  by  an  order  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. The  oaae  attraetod  conaideraMe  attention  at  the  time, 
as  being  an  instance  of  the  interibranee  of  the  Court  of 
ChaneeiT  with  the  parental  authority.  The  fketa,  as  they 
appearea  in  the  proceedings  before  the  Court,  are  as  follow. 
After  the  death  of  Bhellav's  wife  a  petition  was  presented, 
in  the  name  ot  the  ebildren,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
which  stated  that  Shelley  and  his  wife  were  married  in 
Ull;  that  about  three  vears  before  the  time  of  presenting 
the  petition,  Shelley  ban  deserted  his  wife*  and  had  since 

*  The  ml  hete  of  the  nie  wrre  that  SheUejr  and  hia  wlh  tepatatrd  b; 
■•tw)  eoaant    Sha  cohnbllad  with  anolh^i  Baa  |  ha  wilhawiUuc  woaaa. 


unlawfully  cohabited  with  another  woman;  (hat  therefore 
the  notbet  returned  to  her  lather's  house  with  the  aldeat 
of  (he  infants,  and  the  other  was  soon  aft«  bom ;  and 
that  aiaee  that  time  the  infant*  had  been  maintained  by 
their  metber  and  bar  &ther,  and  that  thdr  mother  had 
lately  died.  It  was  then  stated  among  other  things  that  the 
father  avowed  himself  an  atheist,  and  that  ainoa  the  death 
of  his  wife  he  had  demanded  that  the  ebildren  ahould  be 
delivered  up  to  him,  and  that  he  intended,  if  he  oould,  to  get 
possession  of  their  persoiM  md  educate  them  aa  he  thought 
proper.  The  groundfs  on  which  the  lord  chancellor  (Eldon)  re- 
strained Shelley  from  taking  possession  of  bis  infant  children, 
and  directing  their  education,  were  stated  by  himself  in  a  writ- 
ten )udgment,  aa  foUoWa : — '  I  consider  that  this  is  a  oase  in 
which  the  Ikther  haa  demonstrated  that  he  must  and  doe* 
daera  it  to  be  matter  of  duty  which  fais  principles  impose  on 
him,  to  recommend  to  those  whoee  opinions  and  hab'ts  be 
may  take  u).en  himaelf  to  form,  that  conduet  in  some  of  the 
moat  important  relations  of  life,  as  moral  and  virtiMus,  whioh 
the  law  calls  upon  me  to  consider  aa  immoral  and  vioioua— 
eonduct  whioh  the  law  animadverts  upon  aa  inconsistent 
with  the  dtttiea  of  persons  in  such  relations  of  lifo.  and 
which  it  eonaidera  as  injuriouslT  affeoting  both  the  interests 
of  lueh  parsons  and  those  of  the  community.'  (Shelley  w. 
Westbrooke,  In  Jauob's  Beportt,  p.  966.) 

After  the  death  of  his  unfortunate  wife  he  married  Mary 
Wolstoneeraft  Oodwin  (the  present  Mrs.  Shelley,  author  of 
'  Valperga,'  '  Frankenstein,'  &o.,  daughter  of  Mary  Wol- 
stoneeraft and  Oodwin.  They  retired  to  Great  Marlow  in 
Buckinghamshire,  where  he  was  a  blessing  to  the  poor. 
'  His  liberality  was  unbounded ;  he  attended  to  the  wants 
of  the  poor,  not  by  liberal  endowment  of  pence  in  the  street, 
or  by  "subscriptions,"  but  by  actual  inspection  into  their 
wants,  relieving  them  with  kind  words  and  suggestions  as 
well  aa  money ;  regardleas  of  infection — which  once  un- 
happily occurred  in  the  form  of  a  severe  ophthalmia  caught 
in  these  cottages ;  and  moreover  he  studied  medicine  and 
walked  the  Ctndon  hoapitala  in  order  that  he  might  at- 
tend the  sick  in  hit  neighbourhood !'  ( fVettminiter  Re- 
eiVw,  Ixix.,  p.  310.)  It  was  here  he  wrote  *Alaator'  and 
*Tha  Revolt  of  Islam.'  Poems  so  well  known  to  every 
ktver  of  poetry  as  these  require  no  comment.  They  ate 
pregnant  with  his  paoullar  views  and  hopes  for  humanity, 
and  thev  oontain  some  of  the  most  splendid  writing  in  the 
language.  The  reviewer  before  quoted  has  examined  them 
at  length. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1818  Shelley  and  his  family  left 
England  for  Italy,  Tlie  breaoh  between  himaelf  and  rela- 
tives had  become  irreparable :  his  name  was  coupled  with 
every  odium  which  the  press  and  private  malice  could  heap 
upon  it.  Tbe  publicity  given  to  bia  extraordinary  opinions, 
in  contequence  of  the  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
had  rendered  him  ao  unpopular,  that  it  waa  impossible  to 
remain  in  England,  and  bis  health  waa  gradually  declining. 
When  at  Pisa  oe  went  one  day  to  the  poat-offioe  to  inquire 
for  letters ;  an  Englishman,  on  hearing  his  name,  aaid, 
'  What,  are  you  that  a — — d  atheist  Shelley !'  and  struck  him 
with  a  stick  so  brutally  that  be  fell  stunned  to  the  ground. 
On  recovering  Shelley  found  that  the  man  bad  fled,  and 
he  never  discovered  him.  In  Italy  he  renewed  hia  ac- 
quaintance with  Lord  Byron;  and  the  teatimony  of  tbe 
noble  lord,  *who  libelled  his  friends  all  round,'  may  not  he 
uninteresting:  'You  are  all  mistaken  about  Shelley,'  be 
writes  to  Moore ; '  you  do  not  know  how  mild,  how  tolerant, 
bow  good  be  was  in  society ;  and  aa  perfect  a  gentleman  as 
ever  stepped  across  a  drawing-room.'  And  again : '  He  is  te 
my  knowledge  the  leaat  selBsh  and  mildest  of  men;  a  man 
who  has  made  mora  sacrifices  of  his  feeling*  and  fortune* 
to  other*  than  any  man  I  ever  heard  of.'  (Moore's  Life  qf 
Byron,  4to.,  ii.  580.)  It  waa  while  at  Pita,  wb^a  tbe  affray 
took  place  which  will  be  remembered  by  all  readers  of 
Byron  4  '  Life,'  that  Shelley  rushed  in  between  the  uplifted 
sword  of  the  infuriated  dragoon  and  his  friend  Byron,  and 
received  tbe  blow  himself  which  knocked  him  off  hi*  h«>*e 
(Rapporto  topra  rAceaduta  ai  Nobile  Lord  Bifnm) ;  and 
which  made  Byron  wonder  bow  and  '  upon  what  prhiaiple 
a  man  could  be  induced  to  prefer  any  other  peiton's  lift  in 
that  manner  before  bis  own  I' 

During  hia  residence  in  Italy,  beiidos  enriohing  bia  mind 
with  the  master-works  of  art,  be  began  the  study  of 
Calderon,  some  fragments  of  wnose  '  Magico  Piodigioso ' 
he  translated  with  rare  felicity.  He  there  produced  in 
rapid  succession   his    'Prometheus  Unbound:'    'Ceneii' 
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'  Hellas ;'  Julian  and  Maddalo;  '  Bpiptyehidion ;  Ode 
to  Naples,'  &c.  That  marrellotts  hut  mnterioui  fiagment 
'  Epipsyehidion '  was  addressed  to  La  Contessina  Bmilia 
Vilani,  a  lovdy  and  accomplUhed  girl  viho  was  imnuired  in 
die  convent  of  St  Anne  by  her  parents.  In  her  fate  Shelley 
took  a  prodigious  interest,  and  used  every  exertion  to  pro- 
cure her  release.  They  exchanged  locks  of  hair  and  other 
little  tokens  of  sympathy.  The  mention  of  this  circum- 
stance throws  a  new  light  on  the  poem,  but  it  still  remains 
in  many  parts  impenetrable.    The  oommencemant, 

■Sweet  ipirit  I  elilet  of  that  orphan  ODe 
WboH  empire  b  the  luime  Ihoa  waepeel  on  I' 

is  Utterly  unintelligible  as  it  stands,  and  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  to  him  it  was  clear  enough:  he  knew  the 
allusion;  we  do  not  The  'Prometheus  Unbound'  is  per- 
haps the  flnest  lyrio  drama  in  the  language.  It  is  full  of 
the  spirit  of  beauty ;  and  the  inexhaustible  play  of  fancy 
and  imagination  flashing  through  every  part  of  it  daisies 
the  mind  so  that  we  see  but  indistinctly.  It  is  the  most 
tlhereal  poem  in  the  language ;  but  it  is  also  open  to  the 
charge  of  mysticism,  and  we  agree  with  the  critic  that  it  is 
'of  no  use  his  being  in  the  clouds,  if  he  draw  up  his  Jacob's 
ladder  after  him,  and  only  leaves  us  gaiing,  conscious  that 
he  is  there,  but  ignorant  of  what  else  may  be  there.  His 
voice  may  be  a  pular  of  fire  ascending  to  unknown  regions, 
but  it  is  shrouded  by  a  pillar  of  smoke,  which  nullifies  both 
heat  and  light'  The  'Cenci'  is,  after  Shakspere,  the 
grandest  anamost  perfect  drama  of  modem  times ;  and  it 
differs  from  all  ShMley's  other  writings  in  its  simplicity, 
distinctness,  and  unity,  both  of  conception  and  execution. 
The  subject  is  too  awful  and  too  horrible  for  our  stage;  and 
indeed  it  would  require  actors  of  a  higher  stamp  than  any 
we  possess  to  render  the  personation  endurable;  but  in  the 
closet  it  remains  a  glorious  monument  to  the  author's 
genius. 

In  Julv,  1822,  while  crossing  the  Gulf  of  Lerici  with  his 
friend  Edward  Elleker  Williams  in  a  little  pleasure-boat 
they  were  overtaken  by  one  of  those  tremendous  squalls  com- 
mon to  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  drowned.  Shelley's  re- 
mains were  burnt  by  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  HuntTreIawney,Uiil 
one  or  two  other  friends,  and  then  conveyed  to  Rome,  wheM 
they  were  interred  close  to  those  of  his  friend  and  brother 
poet  Keats,  with  this  inscription,  written  by  Trelawney : — 

rESCT  BTSaRS  IRXLUT 

com   CORDUVH. 

KATVt  ir.  AVS.   HDCCXCII. 

ram  viti.  Jul.  xscoczzit. 
'  NoUiinn  of  hln  that  doth  ftde 
But  dulh  Huffer  a  Bca-change 
lulo  eomothiug  rich  aod  strange.* 

Ttmpeit* 

Thus,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  when  just  attaining  matu- 
rity as  a  man,  clearness  and  calmness  as  a  philosopher,  and 
artistic  ordination  of  materials  as  a  poet  died  Percy  Byssbe 
Shelley.  His  whole  life  was  a  tragedy,  and  a  devotion  of 
himself  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  In  his  youth,  his  reck- 
lessness of  offending  the  opinions  of  others — the  vehemence 
of  his  religious  and  political  persuasions,  which  amounted  to 
fanaticism— and  the  crude  daringness  of  those  opinions, 
made  many  enemies,  but  no  one  ever  knew  him  per- 
sonally without  loving  him  devotedly.  His  errors  were  few, 
and  sprang  from  the  same  soil  as  his  virtues— enthusiasm 
and  inflexible  sincerity.  He  was  the  most  truthful  man  we 
have  ever  heard  of,  and  in  philanthropy  a  perfect  Howard. 
He  has  been  known  repeatedly  to  give  away  all  his  money 
to  the  distressed  before  he  reached  the  coach-office,  and  so 
been  obliged  to  walk  up  to  town.  He  gave  Leigh  Hunt 
1400/.  to  get  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  He  allowed 
a  poor  man  of  letters  an  income  of  3002.  a  year,  his  own 
being  no  more  than  1000/.  In  a  word,  to  cite  instances  of 
his  generosity  would  lead  us  beyond  all  limits.  In  person 
be  was  'tall  and  slight  and  his  constitution  consumptive. 
He  was  subject  to  violent  spasmodic  pains,  which  would 
sometimes  force  him  to  lie  on  the  ground  till  they  were' 
oyer;  but  he  had  always  a  kind  word  to  give  to  those  about 
him,  when  his  pangs  allowed  him  to  speak.  Though  well 
turned,  his  shoulders  were  bent  a  little,  owing  to  premature 
thought  and  trouble.  The  same  causes  had  touched  his  hair 
with  grey ;  and  though  habits  of  temperance  and  exercise 
gave  him  a  remarkable  degree  of  strength,  it  is  not  supposed 
that  he  could  have  lived  many  years.    Like  the  Stagyrite, 

*  Thie  liunlption  «•  Snd  latratim  in  the  Life  of  Sliellej,  preBzed  to  the 
Grrmaa  tranilation  of  his.<  Cead,"  bj  Felix  Adolnhi  CStmKait,  183T1  who 
Uaeell  oopi«l  it  at  Bobm. 


his  voice  was  high  and  weak.  His  eyes  were  large  and 
animated,  with  a  dash  of  wildness  in  them ;  his  face  small 
but  well  shaped,  particularly  the  mouth  and  rhin,  the  turn 
of  which  was  very  sensitive  and  graceful.  His  complexion 
fair  and  delicate,  with  a  colour  in  the  cheek.  He  had  brown 
hair,  which,  though  tinged  with  grey,  surmounted  his  face 
well,  being  considerable  in  quantity  and  tending  to  curl. 
When  fronting  and  looking  at  you  attentively,  his  aspect 
had  a  certain  seraphical  character  that  would  have  suited  a 
portrait  of  John  .the  Baptist  or  the  angel  whom  Milton  de- 
scribes as  holding  a  "  reed  tipt  with  fire." '  (Leigh  Hunt's 
'Lord  Byron,' p.  174.) 

Shelley's  translations  from  the  Greek  ore  exquisite,' 
and  drew  loud  praises  from  the  '  Quarterly.'  They  may 
be  considered  as  the  best  in  our  language.  His  version 
of  '  Faust,'  a  fragment  of  which  is  published,  though  admi- 
rable in  spirit  and  effect  is  not  faultless  with  regard  to 
meaning.    He  had  not  quite  mastered  the  language. 

His  reputation  as  a  poet  has  gradually  widened  since  his 
death,  and  has  not  yet  reached  its  culminating  point.  He 
was  the  poet  of  the  future — of  an  ideal  futurity  wherein 
earth  became  the  reality  of  heaven — and  henoe  it  was  that 
his  own  age  could  not  entirely  sympathise  with  him.  He 
has  been  called  the  '  Poet  of  Poets'— a  proud  title,  and  in 
some  respects  deserved. 

SHENDVr.    [NuBiA.1 

SHENSTONE,  WiLLlAltf,  an  EngUsh  poet,  was  bom 
November,  1714,  at  the  Leaaowes,  Hales  Owen,  Shropshire. 
He  was  sent  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  theyear  1732, 
and  remained  there  some  time,  taking  no  degree.  He  amused 
himself  in  a  desultory  manner,  traveling  about  and  writing 
poetry,  till  1 74S,  when  he  commenced  residing  on  his  patri- 
mony at  his  native  place.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  rural  occupations.  He  took  great  pride  and  spared 
no  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  in  his  latter 
years  became  much  involved  in  consequence.  He  died 
Feb.  11,1 763.  A  very  beautiful  Latin  epitaph  on  his  cousin, 
and  a  stanza,  quoted  by  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  him,  full  of 
genuine  and  simple  feeling,  redeem  his  poems  from  the 
charge  of  utter  insipidity  and  lifelessness.  They  consist  of 
elegies,  pastorals,  and  odes,  &c.  A  spirit  of  mortified  am- 
bition, ill  suited  to  the  retirement  which  he  professed  to 
court  appears  in  all  his  writings.  (Johnson's  Livet  qf  the 
Poett.) 

SHEPHERD.    [Shkep.] 

SHEPHERD'S  NEEDLE,    i  Scandix.] 

SHEPPEY,  ISLE.    [Kent.] 

SHEPTON  MALLET.    [Sombrsktshirb.] 

SHERARD.  WILLIAM,  better  known  as  the  patron 
and  fellow-labourer  of  other  botanists  than  by  his  own 
writings,  >^as  bom  at  Bushby  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year 
1659.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Merchant  Taylore* 
School,  and  was  entered  as  a  student  of  St  John's  College, 
Oxford,  in  1677,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  same  college  in 
1683.  He  was  travelling  tutor  successively  to  Charles, 
second  viscount  Townshend,  and  to  Wriothesley,  lord  How- 
land,  son  of  Lord  Russell  who  was  executed.  During  this 
period  of  bis  life  he  made  two  tours  on  the  Continent  in  Hol- 
land, France,  Italy,  &c ;  and  then  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Boerhaave,  Hermann,  Tournefort  Vaillant  Micheli,  and  of 
most  othen  of  the  ablest  botanists  of  the  time.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  author  of  an  anonymous  work  called 
*  Scbola  Botanica,'  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1689,  giving 
an  accountof  the  plants  then  growing  in  the  botanio  garden 
at  Paris.  In  1700  he  communicated  a  paper  to  Uie  Royal 
Society,  on  the  making  of  Japan  and  Chinese  varnishes, 
which  was  inserted  in  the  22nd  volume  of  their  '  Trans- 
actions.' 

In  1702  he  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Smyrna, 
having  previously  been  one  of  the  commissionen  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  at  Portsmouth.  Smyrna  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  pnrauing  botany ;  here  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  great '  Herbarium,'  which  is  still  a  national  treasure, 
and  cultivated  with  great  care  and  attention  many  rare  and 
exotic  species  of  plants.  In  1718  he  returned  to  England, 
and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

In  1721  he  returned  to  the  Continent,  and  Vaillnnt.  the 
African  traveller,  being  then  in  a  dying  state,  Sherard  suc- 
ceeded in  transferring  the  manuscripts  and  drawings  of  this 
great  traveller  to  Boerhaave,  who  pcblijhed  them  in  the 
'  Botaniran  Parisiense,'  in  1727.  In  this  work  Boerhaave 
was  materially  assisted  by  Sherard.  In  his  various  visits  to 
the  Continent  Sherard  l>ecame  intis  ate  with  Dillenius,  who 
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vM  profeHor  of  botanjr  at  OisMen ;  and  in  1721  he  invited 
him  to  ooma  over  to  Enzjand  to  luperintend  the  botanio 
gatdon  of  hi*  brother  Dr.  James  Sherard,  at  Eltham.  This 
invitation  waa  accepted  by  DiUenius,  and  form*  an  im- 
portant point  in  the  history  of  botany  in  this  country 

Sheiwd  was  a  quiet  unassuming  man,  who  Iot  d  the 
study  of  natural  history  for  its  own  sake.  He  seemed  to 
prefer  asrstiog  others  in  their  labours  to  producing  any- 
tliing  of  his  own.  He  was  thus  the  fellow-labourer  of 
Catesby,  in  the  '  Natural  History  of  Carolina,'  and  also  of 
DiUenius,  in  the  publication  of  the  *  Hortus  Elthamensis. 
He  died  in  1728,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  At  his  death  he 
bequeathed  bis  great  Herbarium,  containing  upwards  of 
12,000  species  of  plants,  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
alw  left  3000^  for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a  botanical 
chair  in  the  same  university.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  service  done  by  Sherard  to  botany ;  and  although 
at  present  it  may  have  produced  little  fruit,  yet  the 
perpetuity  of  the  gift  would  lead  us  to  anticipate  in  the 
futnre  important  results.  When  natural  history  is  placed 
apon  an  equal  footing  with  other  departments  of  study  in 
our  universities,  we  may  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  the 
labours  of  professors  who  occupy  its  chain. 

Dillenius  was  the  first  who  occupied  the  chair  of  botany 
founded  by  Sherard.  He  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  in  1687. 
He  came  over  to  England  in  1721.  He  published  in  this 
country  a  new  edition  of  Ray's  '  Synopsis,'  illustrated  with 
twen^-four  plates,  in  1724.  The  '  Hortus  Elthamensis' 
appeared  in  1732.  His  greatest  work,  and  one  which  has 
hada  most  important  influence  on  the  study  of  botany,  is 
tile '  Historia  Muacorum,'  published  in  1741.  Although 
the  name  would  indicate  that  the  mosses  were  the  only 
subjects  treated  on,  it'  include!  observations  on  all  the 
families  of  cryptogamic  plants.  It  contains  a  fund  of  ori- 
ginal research,  and  many  modem  observers  would  do  well 
to  consult  this  volume  before  announcing  their  observations 
as  entirely  n«w.  Sherard  during  his  life  wished  to  have 
completed  or  continued  Bauhin's  '  Pinax,'  a  work  intended 
to  have  been  a  description  of  all  the  plants  then  known,  and 
for  this  purpoM  be  ooUested  a  great  mass  of  materials.  It  was 
bis  wish  at  his  death  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  new 
professor  at  Oxford,  but  either  Dillenius  did  not  feel  com- 
petent to  the  task,  or  was  too  much  occupied  with  his 
'flUtoria,'  for  the  continuation  of  the  '  Pinax'  never  ap- 
peared. Dillenius  died  in  1747.  His  Herbarium  is  now 
with  that  of  Sherard  at  Oxford,  which,  containing  as  it  does 
specimens  from  Linnaus,  Tournefort,  and  other  eminent 
Botanists  of  that  day,  is,  next  to  the  Herbarium  of  Linneeus 
himself,  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  botanical 
reonds  that  exiato. 

SHERBET,  a  word  adopted  from  the  Persian.  The 
French  name  is  tarbet,  which,  as  well  ai  the  Italian  torbetto, 
■nd  the  Spanish  lorbete,  are  probably  derived  from  the  La- 
tin torbere, '  to  sup.'  Sherbet,  in  Persia,  Turkey,  and  other 
eastern  countries  where  it  is  chiefly  used,  is  a  beverage  com- 
posed chiefly  of  water,  lemon-juice,  and  sugar,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  other  ingredienta  to  render  it  more  pleasant  to  the 
tatte,  as  the  pulp  of  fruits,  perfumed  cakes,  amber,  rose- 
vater,  &e. 

SHERBORNE,  or  SHERBOURNE,  a  market-town  in 
the  hundred  of  Sherborne  and  county  of  Dorset,  on  the 
£xeter  mail-road,  121  miles  from  London  by  railway  to  Ba- 
•ingstoke,  and  from  thence  by  Salisbury  and  Shaftesbury: 
in  S0°  57'  N.  lat.  and  2°  31'  W.  long. 

This  place  was  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of 
'.he  Saxons,  who  called  it '  Scirabura,'  or '  Scireburn,'  from 
icir,  dear,  andAum,a  spring  or  brook.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  and  Brompton  wnte  the  name  Schirebum,  Scbire- 
bourne ;  and  Hennr  of  Huntingdon,  Syrebura,  or  Scyrebura. 
Ina.  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  on  the  division  of  the  diocese 
•f  Winchester,  then  the  sole  bishopric  of  the  West  Saxons, 
made  Sherborne  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see  (a.d.  705).  The 
fint  bishop  vras  Aldbelm,  a  man  of  great  repute  for  his 
learning;  and  among  his  successors  were  Alstan  (Althstan 
or  Eaktan),  distinguished  as  a  politician  and  a  warrior  in  the 
reigns  of  ^bert  and  Ethelwulf;  and  Asser,  the  friend  and 
bic^rapher  of  King  Alfred.  The  diocese  oriranally  eompre- 
hendea  the  counties  of  Dorset,  Berks,  Wilts,  Somerset, 
Devon,  and  Cornwall ;  but  was  diminished  by  the  erection  of 
new  bishoprics,  the  dioceses  of  which  were  subtracted  from  it. 
The  changes  which  this  bishopric  underwent  have,  from  the 
obscurity  of  the  period,  been  tne  subject  of  much  discussion. 
The  seat  of  it  was  removed,  about  A.D.  1075  or  1076,  to  Old 
P.  C  No.  1342. 


Sarura.  [Sakoii.]  A  monastery  for  secular  canons  was 
established  here  after  the  conversion  of  the  West  Saxons. 
The  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  afterwards  introduced  (a.]}, 
998),  and  it  became  an  abbey,  which  continued  to  the  dis- 
solution, when  its  revenue  was  valued  at  682/.  14«.  7i<f. 

There  was  an  antient  castle  at  Sherborne,  which  was  built 
by  Roger,  bishop  of  Sarum,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  and 
changed  hands  once  or  twice  in  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  and 
the  empress  Maud.  At  that  time,  and  for  some  time  after, 
the  town  appears  to  have  gone  very  much  to  decay,  but 
afterwards  revived.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  sent 
representatives  to  parliament,  and  at  a  later  period  the 
assizes  were  often  held  here.  In  the  time  of  Leland  and 
Camden,  it  was,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Poole,  the 
most  frequented  town  in  the  county,  and  the  seat  of  a  con- 
siderable woollen  manufacture.  After  the  Reformation  the 
clothing-trade  declined,  and  was  replaced  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  buttons,,  bone  lace,  and  haberdashery,  which  was 
succeeded,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  by  the 
silk  manufacture.  In  the  great  civil  war  the  castle  was 
held  for  the  king  by  the  marquis  of  Hertford ;  but  on  his 
retiring  it  was  taken  by  the  parliamentarians  under  the  earl 
of  Bedford  (a.d.  1642).  In  the  following  year  the  parlia- 
mentarians again  entered  the  town,  after  a  smart  action  with 
the  townsmen  (who  drove  out  the  party  which  first  entered), 
and  took  the  castle,  which  the  royalists  had  again  occupied. 
In  1645  the  royalists  held  it  again,  until  it  was  stormed  by 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax  with  their  forces,  notwithstanding 
the  gallant  defence  of  Sir  Lewis  Dives,  the  governor.  After 
this  the  castle  was  demolished. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  partly  on  the  slope  of  « 
hill,  partly  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Blackmore.  It  is  inegn- 
larly  laid  out ;  part  of  it  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  and  well 
supplied  with  water.  The  church  is  a  large  cross-church,  with 
various  portions  of  different  dates.  The  south  porch  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  Norman.  The  largest  part  of  the  church 
is  good  perpendicular,  and  was  partly  erected  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  YI.  The  choir  and  its  aisles  have  good  but- 
tresses, pinnacles,  and  flying  buttresses,  and  a  very  good 
pannelled  parapet.  The  belfry  story  of  the  central  tower, 
rising  above  the  roof,  has  eight  windows  with  buttresses, 
which  rise  from  a  bold  slope  under  the  windows,  below 
which  the  tower  is  plain.  This  church  antiently  belonged  to 
the  abbey ;  and  some  portions  of  the  additional  buildings 
remain,  though  verv  much  mutilated,  and  converted  to 
various  purposes.  I'hree  sides  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower  appear  to  be  the  original  fabric,  but  the  eastern  side 
is  of  the  same  date  with  the  choir.  There  are  a  few  good 
early  English  windows  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  or  its 
chapel.  The  groining  of  most  of  the  church  is  rich  and 
good ;  the  south  transept  has  a  wood  ceiling.  There  are 
some  remains  of  antient  stalls  and  screen-work,  and  some 
portions  of  antient  stained  glass.  The  tower  is  said  to  be 
upwards  of  ISO  feet  high.  Attached  to  the  church  are  four 
antient  chapels,  one  on  each  side  of  the  south  transept,  and 
two  on  the  east  side  of  the  north  transept.  The  remains  of 
two  others  form  part  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  head- 
master of  the  grammar-school. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  the  grammar-school. 
The  head-master's  apartments,  which  are  part  of  the  school 
premises,  include  several  remains  of  the  abbey  buildings : 
the  school-room  was  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  on  the 
site  of  an  antient  chapel.  On  the  south  side  of  the  cburdi- 
vard  is  an  almshouse  with  a  small  chapel.  It  is  an  antient 
building  of  perpendicular  date,  originally  an  hospital  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustin:  the  dormitories  retain  the  same 
form  as  when  erected  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  remains 
of  the  monastic  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  church 
comprehend  the  refectory,  which  was  some  years  since  used 
a;  a  silk  manufactory,  some  part  of  the  abbot's  lodgings, 
the  abbey  gateway  and  bam,  and  the  abbey-mill.  A  conduit 
belonging  to  the  abbey  has  been  removed  into  the  market- 
place of  the  town ;  it  is  in  a  v^y  mutilated  condition.  Hm 
building  now  called  the  abbey-house  was  erected  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  abbey  soon  after  the  dissolution. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  are  on  a  rocky  eminence  at  the 
east  end  of  the  town ;  the  whole  area  comprehends  four 
acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  on  the  inner  bank 
of  which  the  foundations  and  firagments  of  the  wdls  (six  or 
seven  feet  thick)  enclosing  the  greater  ballium  or  court 
may  be  traced.  The  gate-tower  and  some  parts  of  the 
buildings  in  the  centre  of  the  ballium  remain,  but  the  latter 
are  in  too  ruinous  a  condition  for  the  plan  to  be  exactly 
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traced.  In  the  fine  pUasiire-groundi  wtaieb  luiTound  the 
ruins  of  the  cMtle  i»  Sherborne  Lodge,  frequently  called 
Sherborne  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Barl  of  Digby ;  it 
■WM  built  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  oontains  some  in- 
teresting portraits.  There  are  some  antient  houses  in  the 
town  of  Sherborne,  especially  a  large  one  built  round  a 
square  court,  and  called  the  New  Inn.  The  town-hall  and 
market-houne  are  near  the  churoh.  There  are  meeting- 
faouses  for  Independents,  Wesleyans,  and  Quakers. 

The  parish  oomprehends  an  area  of  4900  acres,  and  had 
in  1831,  762  liouses,  inhabited  by  9H5  families;  the  popula- 
tion was  4079,  about  one-flfth  agricultural.  Various 
branches  of  the  silk  manufkcture,  especially  the  -making  of 
silk  twist  and  buttons,  are  carried  on.  There  are  two 
weekly  markets,  on  Thursday  and  Saturday,  the  latter  the 
most  important,  and  three  yearly  ftirs.  It  is  one  of  the 
polling-stations  for  the  county. 

Th'e  benefice  is  a  vicarage  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of 
the  dean  of  Sarum,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  S5(/.,  with  a 
glebe-house,  a  building  of  considerable  antiquity. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  the  grammar-school, 
with  102  boys  (32  on  the  foundation);  the  Blue-0>at 
school,  with  a  small  endowment,  with  32  boy*  and  3  girls ; 
a  third  endowed  school  with  23  girls;  a  national  school 
with  137  boys ;  and  ten  other  day-schools,  with  60  boys  and 
169  girls;  an  evening  Laneasterian  school,  supported  by 
subscription,  with  60  boys  and  90  girls;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  39  boys  and  171  girls. 

SHKRBURNE,  SIR  EDWARD,  descended  fnm  an 
antient  family  residing  at  Stainhurst  in  Lancashire,  was  bom 
in  London,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1618.  Wood  mentions 
his  grandfather  as  a  member  of  Corpus  Christi  College  at  Ox- 
ford. In  his  younger  days  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Farnaby,  who  then  taught  a 
school  in  Goldsmith's  Rents ;  but  in  1636,  Farnaby  removed 
from  London,  and  transferred  his  pupil  to  the  eare  of  Charles 
Aleyn,  who  had  been  one  of  his  ushers,  and  who  is  known  as 
the  author  of  some  very  inferior  historical  poetry.  In  1640 
Sherburne  set  out  on  the  grand  continental  tour,  from  which 
be  was  suddenly  recalled  to  solace  the  few  remaining  days  of 
his  fhther,  who  died  in  1641,  leaving  his  son  in  possession  of 
the  post  which  he  had  enjoyed  of  the  clerkship  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ordnance.  The  rebellion  however  prevented  his  retain- 
ing this  situation  for  any  length  of  time.  Being  indeed  a 
Roman  catholic  and  firm  royalist,  be  was  ejected  by  a  war- 
rant of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1 642,*  and  harassed  by  a  long 
and  expensive  confinement  in  the  custody  of  the  usher  of  the 
black  rod.  After  his  release  he  entered  actively  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  who  created  him  commissary-general  of  the 
royal  artillery.  Various  fortunes  now  awaited  him.  He  wit- 
nessed the  memorable  battle  of  Edge-hill ;  he  attended  the 
king  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree  on  Dec. 
20th,  1642,  and  pursued  bis  studies  for  some  time ;  he  went 
to  London  in  1646,  where  he  was  plundered  of  all  his  pro- 
perty, and  finally  compelled  to  hide  himself  for  safety  in  the 
chambers  of  a  relation  in  the  Middle  Temple.  About  I6S1 
fortune  once  more  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  Sir  George  Savile,  who  had  then  recently  returned  from 
abroad,  superintendent  of  his  affairs,  and  shortly  afterwards 
was  made  travelling  tutor  to  Sir  John  Coventry,  with  whom 
he  visited  different  parts  of  the  Continent  between  the  years 
1694  and  1699.  On  the  Restoration  he  obtained  with  con- 
siderable trouble  his  old  situation  in  the  Ordnance,  which 
was  again  sacrificed  at  the  Revolution  of  1688,  through  his 
unflinching  adherence  to  principle  in  refiising  to  take  the 
necessary  oaths.  His  unvarying  good  conduct  however 
had  previously  procured  him  (he  honour  of  knighthood  from 
his  majesty,  on  Jan.  6lh,  1682.  There  is  every  reason  how- 
ever to  believe  that  his  latter  days  were  embittered  by  the 
evils  of  poverty,  caused  principally  by  his  inability  to  change 
his  opinions  with  the  times,  as  we  nnd  him  in  1696  pre- 
senting a  supplicatory  memorial  to  the  earl  of  Romney,then 
master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  another  lo  the  king. 
Whether  either  of  these  applications  was  attended  with 
success  is  not  known.  He  continued  his  retirement  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  London,  on  Nov.  4th,  1762. 

Sherburne  was  the  author  of  poetical  translations  of  two 
pieces  f^om  Seneca,  the '  Medea,'  and  the  'Troades,'  published 
respeetively  in  1648  and  1679.  These  works  proeured  him 
eonsiderable  reputation  in  his  time ;  but  his  flime  at  present 
principally  rests  on  the  translation  of  *  Manilius,'  published 

•  AnbtCT,  ia  tb*  Athmoleao  MS,,  wyi  May  1642,  vhila  other  bio(raplwn 
MMit  tbat  thn  treat  bappnied  in  tbt  pteeedlng  month. 


at  London  in  1679,  in  a  bandMBio  fialio  TolttHW,  and  en- 
riched by  a  valuable  appendix  ooDtuning  live*  of  teientifie 
men.  31iii  appendix  is  particularly  valuabl*  to  tha  aeienti- 
flc  historian  as  containing  much  information  ragardiog  Sher-. 
burne's  eontMnporariae  not  to  bo  met  with  elsewhere. 

SHERIDAN,  DR.  THOMAS,  traiulated  the '  Satires  of 
Persins'  into  proso,  and  also  the  *  Philoctetei  *  of  Sophoolos 
into  verse ;  but  neither  of  those  translations  is  worthy  of 
being  rescued  from  the  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen- 
His  talents  were  more  of  a  aooial  nature, — ^punning,  quib- 
bling, and  flddUng,  according  to  Lord  Cork,  with  an  inces- 
eessant  flow  of  animal  spirits. 

Dr.  Sheridan  was  born  in  the  year  1684  (Gibber's  '  Lives 
of  the  Poets'),  in  the  county  of  Cavao.  His  parents  were 
poor;  but  he  was  placed  by  a  friend  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  made  considerable  progtesa  in  classical 
literature.  He  afterwards  took  orders,  and  then  set  up  » 
school  in  Dublin.  Swift,  who  was  hi*  friend,  procured  him, 
in  1729,  a  living  in  the  south  of  Ireland  of  about  19W. 
a-year ;  but  his  recklessness  or  impudence,  one  knows  not 
which,  spoiled  all  his  expeetations ;  for  he  pveaehad  a  ser- 
mon on  the  1st  of  August  (the  aonivenary  of  King  (Seorge's 
birth-day),  on  the  text  '  Sufficient  for  too  day  ia  the  evil 
thereof.  On  this  being  known  he  was  struck  off  the  list  ot 
chaplains  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  forbidden  the  oastle. 

Our  punning  Addling  parson  however  bore  this  with  a 
light  heart,  and  soon  after  changed  his  living  for  one  in 
Dunboyne ;  but  owing  to  the  cheating  of  the  farmers  and 
other  causes,  the  income  was  lowered  to  80/.  a-year.  As 
this  did  not  suit  him,  he  speedily  gave  it  up  for  the  free 
school  of  Cavan,  where  he  had  a  salary  of  80/.  a-yaar  besides 
his  scholars.  He  was  through  life  indolent,  careless,  slo- 
venly, and  indigent.  Hi*  animal  spirit*  seemed  to  supply 
every  other  deficiency,  and  to  have  preserved  him  cheerful 
amidst  all  his  poverty  and  distress ;  but  his  habits  as  well  as 
his  temperament  were  careless  and  ill-regulated,  and  pre- 
vented any  strict  attention  to  bis  duties.  His  indolenoe  or  im- 
prudence made  him  sell  his  situation  for  400/.,  alleging  as  an 
excuse  the  '  moist  and  unwholesome  air  of  Cavan ;'  but  we 
find  him  afterward*  making  no  attempt  to  establish  himself 
elsewhere.  This  400/.  was  soon  spent,  and  the  '  ill-starred, 
good-natured,  improvident  man,'  as  Lord  Cork  calls  him, 
fell  into  sickness  and  distress,  whioh  wo*  terminated  by  a 
speedy  death  in  1 738. 

Lord  Cork,  speaking  of  him,  says  '  Not  a  day  passed 
without  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  madrigal.  Hw  pon  and 
fiddlestick  were  in  continual  motion.' 

{Biographia  Dramatioa ;  Lift  cjf  Swift,  ^X  Sheridan  (his 
son);  and  Swifts  fVorUt;  Cibber's  JUvet  qf  ike  J^lt; 
Chalmers'  Biog.  Diet.) 

SHERIDAN,  THOMAS,  M.A.,  the  author  of  the 
'  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,'  was  the  son  of  the 
above,  and  born  at  Quilca,  the  reaidenee  of  Swift,  in  1721. 
Swift  was  his  godfiither,  and  treated  him  with  uniform 
kindness.  His  education  was  commenced  by  his  fkther, 
who  subsequently  sent  him  to  Westminster  School,  where 
he  was  a  king's  seholar.  He  afterward*  entered  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
When  his  father  died  he  was  without  a  profession,  and  des- 
titute of  all  expectations ;  but  having  eonoeived  that  exalted 
and  extravagant  idea  of  oratory  which  haunted  him  through 
life,  he  determined  on  its  restoration.  To  this  end  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  stage  as  the  first  qualifloation  for  un- 
derstanding the  art  of  oratory.  He  appeared  as  Richard 
III.  in  January,  1748,  and  *  met  with  the  greatest  encou- 
ragement.' 

In  1 744,  be  accepted  an  engagement  at  (Movent  Oarden 
Theatre;  and  in  1749  he  played  with  Garriok  at  Drory 
Lane,  where  some  of  his  friends,  more  kind  than  judicious, 
endeavoured  to  set  him  up  as  a  rival  of  Garrick.  The  con- 
sequence was  a  quarrel  .between  the  two,  which  lasted  for 
life.  Sheridan  then  returned  to  Dublin,  and  beeame  mana- 
ger of  the  theatre  there,  and  be  eSbeted  a  very  praiaowonhy 
reform  in  the  '  goings  on'  behind  the  aoenae.  The  young 
college  students  and  others  had  long  baen  in  the  habit  of 
attending  rehearsals,  frequenting  the  green-room,  and  car- 
rying on  gallantries  with  the  actreeie*,  aueh  to  the  annoy 
ance  of  all,  and  to  the  impediment  of  busines*.  Af\er  a 
strong  struggle  Sheridan  reformed  this  abuse.  For  eight 
years  he  continued  his  management  with  success,  till  in  1 794 
he  was  driven  from  it  by  one  of  the  popular  tamnlt* 
so  common  in  t&ose  days.  In  this  year,  when  '  the  rancour 
of  political  party  arose  to  the  greatest  height  that  it  bad 
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•Imoctaver  been  known  to  do  in  Dublin,  llr.  Sheridan  unfor- 
tunately revived  Miller's '  Mahomet.'  In  tbU  play  were  maoy 
passages  respecting  liberty,  bribery,  and  oorruption,  which 
pleased  tbe  anti-oourtiers  as  exprenive  of  their  opinions  in 
regard  to  certain  persons  at  that  time  in  power,  and  there- 
fore they  insisted  on  those  pasgages  being  repeated,  which 
the  aotor  eomplied  with.  The  absurdity  nowwver  of  suoh 
repetitions,  merely  as  destroying  the  effeot  of  the  tragedy, 
having  occurred  to  the  manafipr,  the  same  speeches,  when 
again  called  for  by  the  audience  on  tbe  succeeding  night, 
were  refused  by  the  actor ;  and  he  being  obliged  to  bint  the 
cause  of  his  refuaaJ,  the  manager  became  tbe  olneot  of  their 
resentment  On  his  not  appearing  to  mollify  their  rage  by 
some  kind  of  apology,  they  cut  tbe  scenery  to  pieces  with 
their  swords,  tore  up  the  benches  and  boxes,  and,  in  a  word, 
totally  despoiled  the  theatre ;  concluding  with  a  resolution 
never  more  to  permit  Mr.  Sheridan  to  appear  on  that  stage.' 
(Chalmers'f  Biog.  Diet.) 

He  afterwards  (17S6)  returned  to  Dublin  and  his  ma- 
nagement—the agitation  having  subsided;  but  though  he 
was  received  with  great  farour  by  the  audience,  yet  Berry 
and  Woodward  having  erected  another  theatre,  and  de- 
coyed some  of  his  principal  performer*,  as  well  as  a  Ijondon 
company,  this  with  other  causes  quite  ruined  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  give  up  all  concern  in  the  theatre. 

It  was  then  that  he  i^in  relied  on  his  indestructible 
faith  in  oratory,  and  the  immense  advantages  to  accrue 
from  it.  He  published  a  plan,  in  which  he  proposed  to  his 
countrymen  the  establishment  of  an  academy  for  tbe  oo- 
corDplishmcnt  of  '  youth  in  every  qualification  necessary  for 
a  geiuleman.'  In  the  formation  of  tbisdesien,  he  considered 
the  art  of  oratory  to  be  one  of  the  essentials  ;  and  to  give  a 
stronger  idea  of  the  utility  of  that  art,  he  opened  his  plan  to 
iiie  public  in  three  orations,  which  were  also  to  be  the 
]>ruof:i  of  his  fitness  for  tbe  office  of  superintendant  of  the 
Bcaderay,  for  which  post  he  offered  himself.  Tbe  proposal  was 
ill  sume  degree  carried  into  execution  ;  but  for  some  reason 
8iieridan  was  excluded  from  any  share  in  conducting  it. 

Sheridan  however  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted,  especi- 
ally on  the  question  of  oratory,  so  accordingly  we  find  him 
ui '  1 759  lecturing  in  England  on  that  subject.  He  had 
published  an  8va.  volume  entitled  'British  Education:  the 
»ource  of  the  disorders  in  Qreat  Britain.  Being  an  essay 
toward:}  proving  that  tbe  immorality,  ignorance,  and  false 
tu.->te  which  so  generally  prevail,  are  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  present  defective  system  of  educa- 
lioii ;  with  an  attempt  to  show  that  a  revival  of  the  art  of 
Kpfaking  and  the  study  of  our  own  language,  might  contri- 
bute in  a  great  measure  to  the  cure  of  those  evils.'  The 
title  is  highly  amusing ;  but  it  seems  to  have  imposed  on 
the  publie,  for  tbe  lectures  which  he  oomposed  in  cooQrma- 
lioi)  of  it,  and  delivered  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge, 
met  with  immense  success :  at  the  last  place  indeed  he  was 
liunoured  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In  1760  he 
a^ain  appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  but  disagreements  with 
Garrick  soon  put  a  stop  to  his  engagement. 

On  the  accession  of  George  III.  a  pension  was  granted 
him.  which  so  enraged  Doctor  Johnson,  that  he  exclaimed, 
'  What,  give  him  a  pensionl— then  I  must  give  up  mine.' 
This  was  of  course  repeated  to  Sheridan,  and  he  never  for- 
gave ii.  Through  the  various  volumes  of '  Boswell'  there 
occur  many  notices  of  Sheridan,  but  the  Doctor's  contempt 
IS  nowhere  dinguised.  Sheridan  continued  to  lecture,  and 
was  '  himself  the  great  sublime  he  drew.'  In  Scotland  he 
was  honoured  with  so  much  attention  that  a  society  was 
formed,  called  '  The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Reading  and 
Speaking  of  the  English  Language  in  Scotland.'  Among 
the  directors  were  the  name*  of  Drs.  Blair,  Ferguson,  and 
Robertson. 

But  by  all  his  diacussioD  and  lecturing,  his  universal 
panacea  for  the  ills  of  moral  England  came  to  be  examined, 
and  when  in  1 769  he  proposed  his  '  plan  of  education  for 
the  young  nobility  and  gentry  of  Qreat  Britain,'  he  found 
the  public  enthusiasm  already  cooled.  This  plan  was 
addressed  to  the  king,  in  which  with  an  amusing  but  lofty 
<  ondescension  he  made  a  tender  of  his  services,  and  offered 
to  '  dedicate  tbe  remainder  of  his  days  to  its  execution,' 
observing,  that '  if  the  design  be  not  executed  by  myself,  it 
never  will  be  by  any  other  hand.'  But  in  spite  of  all  this 
heroic  dedication  of  services,  he  excited  no  notice.  But 
this  did  not  damp  his  ardour  in  tbe  least.  He  endea- 
voured to  support  his  plan  by  writing,  by  lecturing,  and  by 
tremendous  sarcasms  against  tbe  taste  of  tbe  times  whien 


could  BO  neglect  him  ;  and  tbe  whole  faice  is  wound  up  by 
bis  resolution,  on  the  declaration  of  the  American  Inde- 
pendence, of '  benefiting  tbe  new  world  with  the  advantages 
ungratefully  neglected  by  his  own  country.' 

Id  1769,  ,770,  and  1776  he  performed  at  th*  Haymarket 
and  Covent  Oatden,  his  last  appearance  as  an  aetor.  On 
the  retirement  of  Garrick  tbe  purohssara  of  the  share  in 
Drury  Lane,  of  which  his  son  w*s  one,  agreed  to  make  him 
the  man^r;  but  ha  held  the  post  only  three  years,  when 
be  relinquished  it  as  not  tenable  except  on  ignominious 
terms.  He  then  produced  his  '  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
the  English  Language,'  which  was  ridiculed  by  Doctoi 
Johnson,  who  thought  an  Irishman  very  unfit  to  teach  the 
English  their  own  language.  But  this  was  jealousy.  His 
*  Life  of  Swift'  followed— a  heavy  and  indiscriminating  per- 
formance. He  died  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age, 
August  14,  1788. 

His  other  work*  are  the  '  Course  of  Oratorical  Lecture*' 
and  the  farce  of'  Captain  O'Blunder.' 

(Lifii  pr^td  to  the  Dictionary  ;  Boswell's  Johnton ; 
Biogr.Dramat.;  CiulmtT^i  Biogr,  Diet. ;  lAoate't  Life  ^ 
B.  B.  S/uridan.) 

SHERIDAN,  FRANCES,  wife  to  the  above,  wa*  bom 
in  Ireland  1724,  but  of  English  parentage,  being  the  grand- 
daughter of  Sir  Oliver  Cbamberlayne.  Her  first  acquaint- 
ance with  Sheridan  was  curious  enough.  At  one  of  his 
most  embarrassing  periods,  when  there  had  arisen  a  violent 
party  dispute  relative  to  the  theatre  in  which  he  had  newly 
emborkea  all  his  money  and  expectations,  she  published  a 
well-written  and  &rcible  pamphlet  in  his  favour,  which 
disinterested  kindness  so  excited  his  attention  that  he  lost 
no  time  in  being  introduced  to  ber-~ihey  were  mutually 
pleased  with  each  other,  and  the  orator  soon  proposed  mar- 
riage, and  was  accepted.  She  is  uniformly  described  as  a 
most  sccomplished  and  amiable  woman,  of  whom  Doctor 
Johnson  was  very  fond  (Boswell's  Johneon,  ii.),  and  whose 
novel  of*  Sidney  Biddulph'  he  greatly  admired,  addressing 
her  the  very  flattering  remark,  that  he  doubted  whether 
'  upon  moral  principles  she  was  at  liberty  to  pnt  any  one  to 
so  much  paio  as  her  story  had  put  him.'  Her  '  Nourjahad' 
has  delighted  all  readers  of  romance,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so ;  though  probably  on  other  accounts  than  '  the  excel- 
lent moral  and  inculcation  of  a  future  state  of  retribution' 
which  so  delighted  James  Boswell.  She  also  wrote  two 
comedies, '  The  Discovery'  and  '  The  Dupe,'  but  they  are 
feeble  and  prosy,  and  are  now  become  rarities. 

She  died  at  Blois,  after  a  lingering  illness,  September, 
1766.  This  date  is  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  her  hus- 
band'* deploring  that  event,  which  is  dated  October,  1766 ; 
the  '  Biographia  Dramatica'  and  Chalmers's  *  Biographical 
Dictionary '  (which  copies  the  former  almost  verbatim) 
place-  her  death  as  late  as  1767.  Dr.  Parr  thus  speaks  of 
her  in  a  letter: '  She  was  quite  celestial ;  both  her  virtues  and 
her  genius  were  highly  esteemed.' 

(Moore's  Li/e  qf  Sheridan ;  Biognfkia  Dramatisa  ; 
Boswell's  JoAiMon.) 

SHERIDAN,  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  BUTLER  (for 
thus  was  he  christened  after  Brinsley  Butler,  earl  of  L^nes- 
borough,  though  he  usually  dropped  the  Butler),  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Prances  Sheridan.  He  was  born  in 
Dorset  Street,  Dublin  (not  at  Quilca  as  tbe  '  Biographical 
Dictionaries' declare),  in  September,  17il.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dublin,  and  subsequently  at  Harrow,  but  at  both 
places  was  pronounced  to  be  *  an  impenetrable  dunce,'  with 
whom  neither  severity  nor  indulgence  could  avail.  On 
leaving  Harrow  indeed  hi*  ignorance  was  so  great  that  he 
could  not  spell,  and  he  wrote  think  for  thing.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  however  he  joined  his  ftiend  Halhed  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  '  Epistles  of  Aristnnetus.' 

Sheridan's  life  was  throughout  a  dramatic  one ;  not  in 
the  high  or  poetical  sense,  but  in  that  of  intriguing  comedy 
and  practical  joking,  and  he  certainly  displayM  throughout 
as  perfect  a  contempt  for  principle  or  sincerity  as  any  comedy 
hero  we  oould  desire.  His  first  important  step  in  this  life, 
marriage,  was  of  this  nature,  and  partakes  of  that  intrigu- 
ing spirit.  His  own  brother  and  bis  friend  Halhed  were 
both  in  Ipve  with  Miss  Linley,  an  accomplished  singer,  then 
only  sixteen  ;  they  confided  their  passion  to  him,  but  he  out- 
witted them  both,  and  eloped  with  the  lady  to  France, 
where  they  were  secretly  married.  He  then  fought  a  duel 
with  a  *  married  blackguard  who  had  worried  and  defamed 
her  ;'  and  then  brought  her  bock  to  England,  where  having 
extorted  her  fitther'*  permission,  he  repeated  the  nuptiJ 
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ceremony  by  licence  in  1773.  They  tell  an  anecdote  of  his 
drivinK  her  from  the  oratorio*,  disguised  as  a  hackney  ooach- 
man,  during  the  interval  of  the  two  weddings,  when  she  was 
residing  with  her  angry  friends  and  still  pursuing  her  pro- 
fenion.  Sheridan  woula  not  consent  to  his  wife's  employing 
her  talents  for  their  subsistence :  it  offended  his  pride,  and 
this  pride  Dr.  Johnson  applauded,  but  very  erroneously  in 
our  opinion.  Yet  Sheridan  did  not  refuse  to  subsist,  during 
the  early  part  of  their  marriage,  upon  the  three  thousand 
pounds  'which  a  good-natured  old  gentleman  had  settled 
apon  Miss  Linley  in  de&ult  of  being  able  to  marry  her.' 

Necessity  however  soon  drove  him  to  literature,  and  in 
January,  1775,  he  produced  his  first  comedy  of 'The  Rivals.' 
On  the  first  night  it  was  damned ;  but  this  was  chiefly  the 
fault  of  one  of  the  actors  and  of  those  inexperiences  which 
usually  attend '  first  nights,'  and  it  soon  met  with  the  success 
which'it  so  well  deserved.  In  this  comedy  there  is  nothing 
new,  and  little  that  is  true,  but  everything  telU  admirably. 
The  incidents  are  various  and  bustling.  The  characters 
well  opposed  _;  though  all,  except  the  tetchy  wayward  Falk- 
land, are  copies  of  well-known  originals.  Mrs.  Malaprop  is 
not  only  a  farcical  exaggeration  of  Mrs.  Slipslop  (whose  very 
jokes  are  easily  perpetrated  when  once  an  author  plunges 
into  such  a  vein  of  impossible  fun) ;  but  that  mispronun- 
ciation .which  was  natural  in  a  housekeeper  trying  to  be 
pedantic,  is  insupportable  in  the  aunt  of  Lydia  Languish. 
But  Sheridan  trusted  very  little  to  nature.  Acres  is  quite 
as  much  a  caricature ;  and  Lydia  Languish  is  so  clumsily 
overdone  as  almost  to  fall  pointless.  Fag  is  a  wit  of  the 
first  order,  dressed  as  a  footman.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
though  old,  is  nevertheless  admirable,  and  cleverly  sustained. 
To  a  severe  criticism  this  comedy  exhibits  many  faults,  yet 
the  same  severity  must  admit  its  abundant  merits  of  wit, 
animal  spirits,  situation,  story,  and  selection  of  character. 

The  gaiety  of  success,  and,  as  some  say,  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Clinch,  who  played  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  but  more  probably 
the  same  pressing  necessity,  '  who  has  no  law,'  produced 
the  farce  of '  St.  Patrick's  Day,  or  the  Scheming  Lieutenant,' 
:n  the  course  of  the  eusuing  spring.  This  &rce  turns  upon 
the  old  trick  of  the  lover  deceiving  the  credulous  father,  a 
trick  so  often  used  by  Molidre,  and  imitated  by  every  farce- 
writer  since  that  immortal  wit.  The  best  thing  in  it  is  the 
character  of  Dr.  Rosy,  the  sentimental  physician,  who  mo- 
ralises in  the  most  imperturbable  style :  his  lamentation  for 
his  departed  wife  is  irresistible :— *  Well,  she's  gone,  never 
to  return ;  and  has  left  no  pledge  of  our  loves  behind.  No 
babe  to  hang  like  a  label  round  papa's  neck.  Well,  well, 
we  all  are  mortal ;  sooner  or  later — flowers  fade — flesh  is 
grass.'  The  summer  of  that  year  was  devoted  to  *  The 
Duenna,'  which  Hazlitt  calls '  a  perfect  work  of  art.  The 
songs  are  the  best  that  ever  were  written,  except  those  in 
the  '  Beggar's  Opera.'  They  have  a  joyous  spirit  of  intoxi- 
cation in  them,  and  strains  of  the  most  melting  tenderness.' 
But  we  must  observe  that  neither  incidents  nor  characters 
are  new.  The  dialogue  however  is  witty,  terse,  and  polished. 
'  His  table  songs,'  iMMerves  Leigh  Hunt,  '  are  always  admi- 
rable. When  ne  was  drinking  wine,  be  was  thoroughly  in 
earnest.' 

He  was  now  in  the  full  flush  of  popularity  and  prosperity, 
and  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre ; 
but  how,  nobody  can  tell ;  for  where  he  got  the  money,  has 
ever  remained  an  impenetrable  secret  In  the  year  1777  he 
slightly  altered  Vanburgh's '  Relapse,'  and  produced  it  under 
the  title  of '  The  Tdp  to  Scarborough;'  but  his  alterations 
•re  really  so  extremely  trivial,  consisting  solely  in  one  or 
two  expurgations,  that  we  wonder  at  the  assurance  of  pub- 
lishers who  include  it  among  his  works,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  exclude  '  The  Stranger,'  which  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Thompson ;  yet  Sheridan  himself  declared  to 
Mr.  Rogers,  on  two  different  occasions,  that  he  wrote  every 
word  of  it    (Moore's  Life  (^Sheridan,  ii.,  p.  279.) 

In  1777  also  he  produced  '  The  School  for  Scandal,' of 
which  Leigh  Hunt  remarks,  'with  the  exception  of  too  great 
a  length  of  dialogue  without  aotion  in  its  earlier  scenes,  it  is 
a  very  concentration  and  crystallisation  of  all  that  is  spark- 
ling, dear,  and  compact,  in  the  materials  of  prose  comedy.' 
The  characters,  though  not  new,  are  generally  well  drawn, 
and  inimitably  selected.  Selection  is  one  of  the  first  arts  of 
a  dramatist  Having  to  illustrate  a  moral  or  develope  a 
nroblem,  his  great  care  should  be  that  the  characters  which 
lie  selects  do  really  of  themselves  go  towards  the  building 
up  and  elucidation  of  the  whole.  Thus  Sir  Peter  and  Sir 
Oliver,  Charles  and  Joseph,  Mrs.  Candour  and  Lady  Sneer- 


well,  with  Sir  Beqamin,  Snake,  Crabtree,  &c  have  each  a 
distinct  part  in  the  drama.  Of  these  we  prefer  Mrs.  Candour, 
who  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  who  serves  to  turn  the  ba- 
lance in  fiivour  of  Sbericbin's  scandal-scene,  in  comparison 
with  the  scene  in  Wycherley's '  Plain  Dealer '  (Act  ii.,  sc  1), 
from  which  it  is  imitated.  Charles  Surface  is  a  very  dis- 
agreeable and  boasting  character,  and  destitute  of  the 
honourable  or  gentlemanly  feeling  to  which  he  pl^tends. 
He  is  not  only  an  unprincipled  spendthrift,  but  he  attempts 
to  carry  it  off  with  a  high  hano,  and  with  maxims  which 
may  be  well  enough  ovei^  the  bottle,  but  are  foolish  sophisms 
when  applied  in  life :  thus  when  he  has  money,  he  prefers 
sending  it  to  Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  applied  to  him  for  charity, 
than  to  his  lawful  creditors;  and  swaggers  off  with  'Justice 
is  an  old  lame  hobblinK  beldame,  and  I  can't  get  her  to 
keep  pace  with  generosity  for  the  soul  of  me.'  His  treat- 
ment of  LadyTeagle  in  the  screen-scene  is  still  more  offen- 
sive. Charles  has  a  cant  about  him  as  well  as  Joseph ;  but 
he  is  always  a  ihvourite  with  the  audience,  because  ne  is.  or 
pretends  to  be,  a  dashing  fellow  of  the  very  best  intentions, 
and  only  addicted  to  cheating  his  tradesmen  out  of  a  little 
pardonable  sociality.  A  rake  u  always  sure  of  the  sympathies 
of  the  pit  and  boxes ;  and  the  very  tailor  who  perhaps  in 
real  life  '  suffers '  most  from  such  characters,  applauds  the 
loudest  To  him  Charles  Surbce  has  a  dashing  captivating 
immunity  from  the  laws  of  common  honesty.  '  The  School 
for  Scandal '  however  remains  the  finest  model  of  the  wit- 
comedy  in  the  language :  it  has  not  the  heartiness,  the  flesh 
and  blood  vitality  of  the  '  Beaux  Stratagem,'  nor  the  more 
elaborate  wit  of  Congreve ;  it*  language  is  more  polished 
and  exquisite  than  Farquhar's,  and  more  easy  and  less  ob- 
viously elaborate  than  Congreve's ;  but  all  three  dwindle 
into  insignificance  beside  the  poetic  comedy  of  Shakspere. 

In  1 779  he  wrote  the  *  Critic,'  one  of  the  wittiest  farces  in 
the  language.  *  In  some  of  its  most  admired  passages, 
little  better  than  an  exquisite  cento  of  the  wit  of  the  satirists 
before  him.  Sheridan  must  have  felt  himself  emphatically 
at  home  in  a  production  of  this  kind ;  for  there  was  every 
call  in  it  upon  the  powers  he  abounded  in — wit  banter,  and 
style;  and  none  upon  his  good  nature.'  (Leigh  Hunt, 
Critical  Sketch  prefixed  to  Sheridan' t  Worht.)  But  indeed 
it  has  need  of  all  its  brilliant  writing  to  support  the  length 
of  the  dialogue  without  action ;  and  when  it  comes  to  the 
rehearsal  of  the  tragedy,  it  soon  becomes  tiresome.  Qood 
acting  however  will  always  keep  it  on  the  stage. 

Sheridan's  political  career  was  illuminated  bya  few  bright 
flashes  of  eloquence  and  perpetual  wit  but  be  had  neither 
the  depth  nor  the  perseverance  of  a  statesman ;  and  conse- 
quently, though  he  sometimes  helped  his  party  with  a  pro- 
mising effort  '  gradually  degenerated  into  a  useless  though 
amusing  speaker,  familiarly  joked  at  by  the  public,  admired 
but  disesteemed  by  his  friends.'  He  had  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Charles  James  Fox,  through  whose  good  offices  he 
got  elected  for  the  borough  of  Stafford  in  1 780.  His  connec- 
tion with  Fox,  more  than  any  decided  opinions  of  his  own, 
led  him  to  support  the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  continued 
faithful  to  the  last  Under  the  Rockingham  administration  he 
became  under-Eecretary  of  state,  but  resigned  on  the  death 
of  the  marquis.  His  celebrated  speech  on  the  occasion  of 
Warren  Hastings's  trial  was  a  tremendous  effort  of  eloquence, 
and  will  never  be  forgotten. 

In  1 792  Sheridan's  wife  died ;  and  in  1795,  being  then  in 
his  ibrty-fi>urth  year,  he  married  Miss  Ogle,  the  dean  of 
Winchester's  daughter — '  young,  accomplished,  and  ardently 
devoted  to  him.'  She  brought  him  five  thousand  pounds, 
and  with  this  and  fifteen  thousand  more  which  he  contrived 
t(>  raise  by  the  sale  of  Drury  Lane  shares,  an  estate  was 
bought  in  Surrey,  where  he  was  to  live  in  love  and  happi- 
ness till  his  drink  and  his  duns  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
After  an  interval  of  nine  years  since  his  last  play,  he  again, 
in  1798,  contributed  to  the  stage  the  '  Stranger'  and  '  Pi- 
zarro,'  both  adaptations  from  wretched  pieces  of  Koteebue 
'  It  is  observable,'  says  his  last  critic, '  however,  and  rtot  a 
little  edifying  to  observe,  that  when  those  who  excel  in  a 
spirit  of  satire  above  everything  else  come  to  attempt  serious 
specimens  of  the  poetry  and  romance  whose  exaggerations 
thev  ridicule,  they  make  ridiculous  mistakes  of  their  own, 
and  of  the  very  same  kind,  so  allied  is  habitual  want  of  faith 
with  want  of  all  higher  power.' 

Sheridan's  theatrical  career  terminated  with  these  pieces; 
and  now  his  prospects  seemed  every  day  more  lowering.  His 
difiiculties  always  great,  became  now  insupportable  from  the 
want  of  health,  youth,  and  animal  spirit*  to  promot  him  lo 
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freth  exertiou,  or  to  enable  him  to  bear  them  with  better 
grace.  He  lived  in  a  perpetual  but  inefficient  struggle; 
resorting  to  many  a  degrading  shift,  which  may  tell  well 
enough  as  jokes,  but  whieh  preyed  upon  him  seriously 
enough.  His  friends  (among  them  the  prinoe-regent,  his 
former  boon  companion,  whose  dull  pompous  entertain- 
ments were  enlivened  by  Sheridan's  wit)  had  forsaken  him 
now  that  sickness  and  distress  had  enfeebled  the  brilliancy 
and  animation  of  his  conversation.  Money  was  no  longer  to 
be  borrowed  ;  duns  were  no  longer  to  be  paciBed  with  pro- 
mises ;  everything  was  indicating  ruin,  and  be  died  near  his 
djring  wife,  amidst  the  threats  of  bailiffs,  and  deserted  by  all 
but  his  physician  Dr.  Bain,  and  his  poetical  friends  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  and  Lord  Holland,  on  Sunday, 
the  7th  of  July,  1816,  in  Seville  Row,  Burlington  Gardens, 
in  the  sixty-flfth  year  of  his  age. 

'  It  is  a  remarkable  and  painful  instance,'  observes  his 
critic,  'of  the  predominance  of  the  coAventional  and  super- 
ficial in  his  feelings,  even  when  they  were  most  strongly  and 
deeply  excited,  that  after  going  through  life  with  a  laughing 
carelessness  as  to  troubles  for  more  humiliating,  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  complained  of  his  '  person '  being  '  degraded ' 
because  a  bailiff  had  touched  him !  That  word  '  person ' 
expresses  all." 

Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan  ;  Leigh  Hunt's  Biographical 
and  Critical  Sketch,  preBxed  to  Moxon's  edition  or  She- 
ridan's Work*;  Boswell's /oAnwm  ;  BiographiaDramatica; 
Haslitt's  LeeUiret  on  the  Comic  Writer*.) 

SHBRIF,  an  Arabic  word  which  means  '  noble,  illus- 
trious,' and  a  title  given  throughout  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Barbery,  to  those  who  are  descended  from  the  Mohamme- 
dan prophet.  In  Turkey  they  are  called  amirs,  i.e.  princes, 
and  enjoy  great  privileges,  such  as  not  being  subject  to 
the  payment  of  taxes;  not  being  obliged  to  appear  before 
a  judge,  unless  he  be  one  of  their  class;  wearing  a  green 
turban  and  slippers ;  occupying  a  superior  place  in  the 
mosque,  &c.  As  men  and  women  of  this  caste  often  con- 
tract marriage  with  persons  who  are  not  members  of  the 
same,  and  the  title  of  sherif  is  inherited  from  either  of  the 
parents,  the  number  of  persons  who  enjoy  this  distinction 
has  become  very  considerable  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
where  they  may  be  found  employed  in  the  lowest  offices.  It 
is  one  of  the  privileges  of  Mecca  to  be  governed  by  a  sherif 
of  the  posterity  of  Hasan,  son  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  Talib,  which 
family  enjoys  the  sole  right  to  the  throne.  His  dominions 
comprehend,  besides  the  capital  rMsccA]  Medina,  Jambo, 
Tayif,  Sadie,  Ghunfiido,  Hali,  and  thirteen  other  smaller 
districts,  all  situated  in  the  Hej&z.  His  principal  revenue 
consists  of  a  tax  imposed  upon  every  pilgrim,  and  the  presents 
made  by  Mohammedan  princes. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  an  adven- 
turer, named  Mohammed  Ibn  Ahmed,  who  pretended  to  be 
descended  in  a  right  line  from  Huseyn,  son  of  All  Ibn  Abl 
Talib,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  became  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty  known  in  history  as  the '  First  Dynasty 
of  the  Sherifsi,'  to  distinguish  it  fh>m  another  more  recent, 
which  African  writers  designate  under  the  name  of  Daulah 
Ath-thorafd  Al-ftleliin  ('  the  Dynasty  of  the  Sherifo  of  Ta- 
file.'}  To  the  latter  belongs  Abii-l-fadhl  Abdu-r-rahm&n, 
who  now  occupies  the  throne  of  Marocco.  Having  obtained 
from  Mohammed  Al-wal&s,  sultan  of  Fes,  the  investiture 
of  the  provinces  of  Dukelah  and  Slis,  under  tbo  pretence  of 
waging  war  against  the  Portuguese,  who  then  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  that  country,  known  under  the  aniient  name 
of  Mauritania Tingitana,  Mohammed  declared  himself  inde- 
pendent in  his  government.  At  his  death,  in  1517,  his  do- 
minions were  divided  among  his  three  sons,  Abdu-1-kebir, 
Ahmed,  and  Mohammed.  The  first  was  killed  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Portuguese.  Ahmed  became  king  of 
Marocco,  which  city  he  took  from  Abd-shantuf  (Bujentuf >. 
The  other  brother,  Mohammed,  who  was  king  of  Terudant, 
after  considerably  extending  his  dominions,  made  war  on 
his  brother  Ahmed,  whom  he  deprived  of  his  states ;  and 
in  1948  he  took  possession  of  Fez.  At  his  death,  in  1557, 
Mohammed  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abdullah,  who  reigned 
till  1S74,  when  he  was  assassinated  at  Al^uer  by  the  Turks 
who  composed  his  own  body-guard.  His  son  Mohammed 
II.,  surnamed  Al-muntaser  and  Al-aswad  (the  hiack),  be- 
cause he  was  the  son  of  a  negress,  was  dethroned  in  1 576  by 
his  uncle  Abdu-l-m&Uk,  against  whom  Don  Sebastian,  king 
of  Portugal,  fought  the  battle  of  Alcassar.  [Sebastian^ 
Abdu-l-m4lik  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed,  surnjimed 
Abii-I-abb&s  Al-mansdr,  the  greatest  monarch  of  his  race, 


who  died  in  1603,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign.  His 
son  AbA  F&ris  Abdu-l-aziz  succeeded;  but  he  was  de- 
throned in  1 607  by  his  younger  brother  Zidka,  who  had  with 
him  a  body  of  English  auxiliaries  under  the  command  of 
John  Gifford.  Zioan  was  a  just  and  benevolent  monarch, 
and  a  patron  of  Uterature,  which  he  himself  cultivated  with 
success.  A  large  library  which  he  had  collected  was  taken 
by  the  Spaniard  on  board  one  of  his  galleys,  and  given  to 
the  monks  of  the  Escurial.  ((}asiri.  Bib.  Ar.  Hiip.  Etc. 
vol.  i.,  p.  5.)  At  his  death,  in  1 630,  his  son  Abdd-1  malek 
II.  succeeded  him.  The  other  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty 
were  Abdti-1-malik  IIL  (1630-35),  Al-walid  (1635-46).  and 
Ahmed  11.,  surnamed  A^h-sheikh  (the  old  man),  all  three 
sons  of  Zid&n.  The  last  was  put  to  death  in  1665  by  an 
adventurer  named  Krom  Al-h&j,  who  usurped  the  throne, 
but  was  assassinated  in  1667,  and  succeeded  by  his  son 
Muley  Sheikh. 

During  the  reign  of  Zid4n  (1607-30),  Muley  Ali,  a  native 
of  Jambo  in  Arabia,  and  a  descendant  of  the  wophet, 
revolted  at  the  city  of  Tefilel  (improperly  called  Tafilet), 
where  he  resided,  and  assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  This  Ali 
pretended  to  be  issued  in  a  straight  line  from  Ydsuf,  the 
brother  of  Mohammed  Ibn  Ahm^,  the  founder  of  the  first 
dynasty  of  the  sherifs,  whose  posterity  had  remained  in 
Arabia.  At  his  death,  in  1632,  Ali  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Mohammed,  who,  in  1664,  was  dethroned  by  his  own 
brother  Ar-rashid.  This  prince,  wbo  possessed  mamy  bril- 
liant qualities,  united  under  his  rule  all  the  dominions  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  sherifs  of  the  first  dynasty. 
He  died  March  27,  1672,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ismail,  under  whose 
reign,  which  lasted  fifty -five  years,  Tangiers  was  eva- 
cuated by  the  English.  At  his  death  (March  S7,  1727) 
his  son  Ahmed,  surnamed  Adh-dhaheb(  (the  golden),  owing 
to  his  great  avarice  and  the  considerable  treasure  he 
amassed,  succeeded  him.  He  was  strangled  in  1729,  after 
a  reign  of  nearly  two  years.  The  reign  of  his  brother  and 
successor  Abdullah,  at  whose  court  the  celebrated  Ripperdfc 
found  an  asylum  [Ripperdx],  was  one  of  perpetual  strife 
and  civil  war.  Five  times  he  was  deposed,  or  compelled  to 
abandon  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  as  many  times  he 
regained  possession  of  it.  Having  at  last,  in  1 742,  rid  him- 
self of  all  competitors  for  the  crown,  he  reigned  undisturbed 
until  his  death,  in  1757.  His  son  and  successor  Sid  Mo- 
hammed was  a  very  able  monarch.  He  encouraged  trade 
and  agriculture,  made  treaties  with  several  European  nations, 
and  admitted  foreigners  to  his  court.  He  died  April  I], 
1789,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  His  eldest  son  Mohamiced 
Mahdi  Al-yezid  onfy  reigned  twenty-two  months,  being 
killed  on  the  15th  Feb.,  1792,  in  a  battle  against  his  own 
brother  Hish&m,  who  disputed  the  empire  with  him.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Abii-i^rabi  Suleyman,  who 
occupied  the  throne  till  his  death  in  1822,  when  he  ap-  ' 
pointed  his  nephew  Ab<i-l-fadhl  Abdd-r-rahman,  son  of 
Hish&m,  to  be  his  successor,  who  now  reigns  over  the  whole 
of  Western  Africa,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Te- 
lems&n  to  the  river  Niin  in  the  desert. 

There  is  a  good  history  of  the  first  sherifs  by  Diego  de 
Torres,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  the  events  which 
he  describes  (Relaqion  del  Orieen  y  Succetto  de  lot  Xarifee 
ydel  Ettado  de  lot  Reynos  de  Marruecoe,  Fez,  y  Tarudanie, 
Sevilla,  1586,  4to.).  Much  useful  information  may  also  be 
gleaned  from  the  following  works : — Marmol  Carvaj&l, 
Descripeion  General  de  Africa,  Gnaada,  1573,  fol.;  Me- 
neses,  Hittoria  de  Tangere,  Lisb.,  1732;  Jackson's  .^ocoun/ 
of  Marocco,  Lond.,  1809, 4to.;  Graberg  di  Hemso,  Speechio 
Oeoerafieo  e  Statistico  deir  Impero  di  Morocco ;  Chenier, 
Reehereheg  tur  lei  Maures,  Paris,  1787,  8vo. 

SHERIF-EDDEEN  (MoollahAli  Shetifed-deenYegdi) 
a  native  of  Yezd  in  Persia,  and  a  celebrated  Persian  his- 
torian, who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  of  our  eera.  Few  particulars  have  reached  us  as  to 
his  parentage  or  personal  history.  He  was  by  profession  a 
doctor  of  the  Moslem  law,  and  appears  to  have  resided  prin- 
cipally at  the  cjurt  of  Shiraz,  under  the  patronage  of  Ibra- 
bam  Sultan,  who  acted  as  viceroy  of  Fars  for  his  father 
Shah-Rokh,  the  youngest  son  and  successor  of  Timour. 
Here  8hertf-ed-deen  completed,  a.d.  1424  (a.h.  328),  the 
work  on  which  his  reputation  is  principally  based,  entitled 
the  'Zuffer-Nameh,'  or  'Book  of  Victories,'  which  gives,  in 
the  Persian  language,  a  detailed  and  copious  account  of  the 
life,  reign,  and  conquests  of  Timour,  drawn  from  the  au- 
thentic records  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.    The 
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fint  part,  or  introduotion,  however  doei  not  exist  in  any 
copy  found  in  Buropean  libraries;  and  we  are  aoquainted^ 
with  it-only  through  the  quotationi  of  Hadji-Khalfa,  who 
mention*  it  as  containing  an  excellent  account  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  Zagatai,  or  Turkestan,  with  genealoitioal  notices  of 
the  various  tribes.  The  style  of  the  '  Zuffer-Nameh'  is  cha- 
racterised by  Sir  William  Jones  as  'most  beautiful  and  ele- 
gant;' and  Khondemir  compares  the  diction  to* a  spark- 
ling  succession  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  precious  stones ;' 
but  a  European  reader  is  fatigued  by  the  endless  metaphors 
and  profusion  of  laboured  ornaments  with  which  every 
phrase  is  overloaded.  'His geography  and  chronology,'  says 
Gibbon,  'are  wonderfully  accurate;  and  he  may  be  trusted 
for  public  facts,  though  he  servilely  praises  the  virtue  and 
fortune  of  his  hero.  His  encomiums  on  Timour  are  indeed 
carried  to  the  most  fulsome  extent  of  oriental  panegyric; 
but  both  gratitude  and  interest  would  combine  to  produce 
this  effect;  and  the  bias  thus  shown  is  in  some  measure 
useful  as  enabling  us  to  qualify  the  equally  exaggerated 
invectives  of  anotner  biographer  of  Timour,  the  Syrian 
Arabshah.    A  French  version  of  the  '  Zuffer-Nameh'  was 

{>ubli8bed  at  Paris,  1722,  in  four  vols.  12mo.,  by  M.  Petis  de 
a  Croix,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  de  Timur-Bec,  connu 
sous  le  nom  du  grand  Tamerlane,  Empereur  dea  Mogols  et 
Tartares,'  &c. ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  close  translation  of 
the  original.  A  Turkish  version  has  also  been  printed  at 
the  imperial  press  of  Constantinople. 

SHERIFF,  the  Shire-Reve(Rcyr-gerefa),from  the  Saxon 
word  reafan,  '  to  levy,  to  seize,'  whence  also  greve.  The 
German  word  It  grqf.  The  gerefa  seems  to  have  been  a 
fiscal  officer.  In  the  Saxon  period  he  represented  the  lO  -d 
of  a  district,  whether  township  or  hundred,  at  the  folkiiiute 
of  the'  county ;  and  within  his  district  he  levied  the  lord's 
dues,  and  performed  some  of  his  judicial  functions.  (Pal- 
grave,  JRUe  and  Progr.,  i.  82.)  He  was  usually  not  ap- 
Sointed  by  the  lord,  out  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the 
istrict ;  and  (accompanied  by  four  of  them)  was  required 
to  be  present  on  its  behalf,  as  well  as  on  the  lord's,  at  the 
folk  mote  or  county  court.  In  like  manner  the  Saxon  prince 
or  king  employed  in  the  shires  or  larger  districts  his  gerefa 
or  reve,  who  levied  his  dues,  fines,  and  amerciaments;  to 
whom  bis  writs  were  addressed ;  who  exercised  on  bis  be- 
half regal  rights  in  the  shire,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace  and  the  punishment  of  offenders;  presided  over 
the  courtS'leet  or  views  of  frankpledge,  and  (at  least  in  the 
sbsence  of  the  earl  in  antient  times,  and  since  the  Conquest 
mstead  of  the  earl)  presided  over  the  hundred  and  county 
courts.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  functions  of 
the  sheriff  were  concurrent  with  and  how  far  derived  from 
the  ealderman  or  earl  of  Saxon  and  Danish  times ;  and  the 
confusion  between  these  offices  has  been  increased  by  the 
translation,  in  our  antient  laws,  of  the  word  sheriff  in  the 
.  Latin  into  vice  comgi,  and  in  Norman  French  into  viteonte 
or  vitcount  (deputy  of  the  earl) ;  whereas  certainly  many  of 
the  sheriff's  powers  even  in  Saxon  times  were  derived  trom 
the  freeholders,  or  &om  the  crown  alone,  and  the  word 
graf  (gerefa)  in  German  was  equivalent  to  our  earl.  That 
before  and  for  a  century  after  the  (inquest  the  sheriff  had 
powers  independent  of  the  earl,  is  obvious  from  the  fact, 
that  in  the  circuit  (toum)  which  he  made  periodically  (Spel- 
man's  Gl.,  '  Vice  Comes')  of  his  shire  for  the  administration 
of  justice  (as  the  Saxon  king  made  a  circuit  of  his  realm),  he 
was  accompanied  not  only  by  the  freeholders,  but  by  the 
bishop,  the  earl,  and  barons,  until  these  noblemen  were 
exempted  from  the  duty  by  statute  53  Henry  III.,  c.  10 
(a.o.  1267).    [Earl;  Courts;  Shirk] 

Sometimes  the  shrievalty,  by  grant  of  the  crown,  was 
hereditary;  it  was  also  often  held  for  life,  or  for  many  years, 
and  there  were  sometimes  more  sheriffs  than  one  in  a  county, 
the  persons  chosen  for  the  office  being,  according  to  Spel- 
man,  'totius  regni  proceres:'  but  the  sheriff  was  usually 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  shire.  The  statute  28  Ed- 
ward I.,  c.  8,  which  says  that  'the  king  hath  granted  unto 
his  people  that  they  shall  have  election  of  their  sheriff  in 
every  shire  (where  the  sheriff  is  not  fixed  in  fee)  if  they 
list,'  is  rather  declaratory  of  the  people's  right  than  a  grant 
of  a  new  privilege.  B^  the  14  Edward  III.,  c.  7,  it  is  enacted 
that  no  sheriff  tarry  in  his  bailiwick  more  than  a  year,  and 
then  another,  who  bath  land  sufficient  in  his  oailiwick, 
shall  be  ordained  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls  (3rd  Novem- 
ber) by  the  chancellor,  treasurer,  and  chief  baron  of  the 
exchequer,  taking  to  them  the  chief  justices  of  either  bench 
if  they  be  present. 


At  present  the  crown  in  most  cases  appoints  the  sheriflk. 
and  also  fills  up  any  vacancy  whioh  is  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  a  sheriff  during  his  year  of  office.  To  some  cor- 
poratioiu  of  cities  whioh  are  counties  of  themselves  charters 
have  given  the  power  to  eleot  their  own  sheriffs ;  and  the  city 
of  L6ndon  has  the  perpetual  right  to  elect  the  sheriff  of 
Middlesex.  In  the  county  of  Durham  the  bishop  was  sheriff 
until  he  was  deprived  of  palatine  power*  in  1836 ;  and  in  West- 
moreland the  office  is  hereditaij  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of 
Thanet  as  hair-general  of  the  Viponts,  to  whom  the  shrie- 
valty was  grantM  by  King  John.  The  annual  appointment 
of  sheriffs  is  now  in  most  counties  made  thus :'— On  the 
morrow  of  St.  Martin  (1 2th  November),  the  lord  chancellor, 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
together  with  all  the  judges  of  the  three  courts  of  common 
law,  meet  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  the  chancellor  of  the 
excheouer  presiding,  'The  judges  then  report  the  names  of 
three  fit  persons  in  each  county,  and  of  these  the  first  on 
the  list  is  chosen,  unless  he  assigns  good  reasons  for  ex- 
emption. The  list  thus  made  is  again  considered  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Cabinet  held  on  the  morrow  of  the  Purifica- 
tion (3rd  February),  at  the  president  of  .the  oounoU'i,  and 
attended  by  the  derks  of  the  council,  when  the  excuses  of 
the  parties  nominated  are  again  examined,  and  the  names 
are  finally  determined  on  for  the  approval  of  the  queen,  who, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council,  pierces  the  parchment 
with  a  punch  opposite  the  name  of  the  person  selected  for 
each  county;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  expression  of 
'  pricking  the  sheriffs.'  The  judges  of  assise  annually  add 
the  requisite  number  of  names  to  their  lists  by  inserting 
those  of  persons  recommended  by  the  sheriff  going  out  of 
office. 

The  sheriff  derives  his  authority  fVom  two  patents,  one 
of  which  commits  to  him  the  custody  of  the  county,  and 
the  other  commands  the  inhabitants  to  aid  him.  He 
takes  an  oath  of  office,  the  greater  part  of  which  relates  to 
his  collection  of  the  crown  revenue,  and  he  gives  security 
to  the  crown  that  he  will  duly  account.  He  then  appoints 
an  under-sheriff,  by  whom  in  fact  the  duties  of  theoffioeare 
performed.  These  duties  are  various  and  important.  Lord 
Coke  quaintly  says  that  the  sheriff  has  a  triple  oustody — 1st, 
of  the  Itfe  qfjuttice,  because  to  him  are  addressed  the  writs 
commencing  all  actions,  and  he  returns  the  juries  for  the 
trial  of  men's  lives,  liberties,  lands,  and  goods ;  2ndly,  of 
the  life  qf  the  law,  because  be  executes  judgments  of  the 
courts ;  and  3rdly,  of  the  life  qf  the  republic,  because  he  is 
in  his  county  the  principal  conservator  of  the  peace.  He 
presides  in  his  own  court  as  a  judge,  atid  he  not  only  tries 
all  causes  of  4U«.  in  value,  but  also  much  larger  questions 
under  the  writ  of  scire  facias.  [SciRB  rACiAB.]  By  Magna 
Charta  he  is  prohibited  firom  holding  pleas  of  the  crown. 
He  presides  at  all  elections  of  members  of  parliament  and 
coroners,  and  hence  he  cannot  during  the  year  of  his  office 
be  elected  a  knight  of  the  shire.  He  apprehends  all  wrong 
doers,  and  for  that  purpose,  in  criminal  cases,  he  is  entitled 
to  break  open  outer  doors  to  seize  the  offender ;  he  defends 
the  county  against  riot  or  rebellion  or  invasion  [Loeo  Liku- 
tenant],  and  to  this  end  may  require  the  assistanoe  of  all 
persons  in  it  who  are  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
who,  when  thus  assembled  under  the  sheriff's  command, 
are  called  the  potte  eomittUii*.  [Posis  Cokitatds.]  To 
refuse  to  the  sheriff  the  aid  which  be  requires  is  an  offence 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  sheriff  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  persons  in  the  county.  He  seizes  all  lands 
which  have  fallen  to  the  crown,  and  levies  all  fine*  and  for- 
feitures ;  but  he  is  not  permitted  to  act  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  executes  all  writs  that  issue  from  the  superior 
courts,  whether  they  are  writs  that  commence  an  action  or 
writs  of  execution ;  he  is  likewise  responsible  for  the  execu- 
tion of  criminals.  He  receives  and  entertains  the  judges  at 
assize,  on  whom  be  is  consuntly  in  attendance  whilat  they 
reroain  in  bis  shire. 

To  assist  him  in  the  performance  of  his  dutiei,  the  sheriff 
employs  an  under-sheriff  and  also  a  bailiff  and  gaolers,  from 
whom  he  takes  security  for  their  good  conduct.  He  is  pro- 
hibited by  very  antient  statutes  fi:om  selling  bis  office  or  the 
profits  of  any  part  of  it. 

The  liability  of  the  sheriff  for  breach  or  negleot  of  his 
duties  is  a  frequent  source  of  litigation.  Few  asaiaea  occur 
without  actions  being  brought  against  him  for  illegal  arrests 
or  levies,  or  for  wrongfully  abstaining  from  executing  the 
process  addressed  to  bim.  Thus  the  decision*  affecting  him 
arc  numerous  and  complicated,  and  there  are  taunj  treatise* 
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toocanung  tii*  oAe*.  of  wUeh  Dftlten's  'OfBoa  and  Authp- 
lity  of  Slwriff'  0682)  is  the  mott  raliad  on.  [Saun;  BaMm] 

(Spelman't  GUaiaiy,  •rticlei  *  Oraphio,' '  ComM,'  '  Vict- 
Codin;'  CoA*  t^on  Littleton,  Hargr.  and  Thomas's  edition, 
vol.  i*;  BMon's  Abriigtmgnts  Falgrave's  Rut  and  Prty 
gtett  tf  Iht  Ettghtk  ContiitutioH,  i.) 

SHERLOCK;  WILUAM.  D.D.,  born  about  lC4i.  died 
1707,  fsther  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sherlock,  hishop  of  London. 
Dr.  Sbsrtoek,  the  fethar,  was  born  in  Southwark,  and  studied 
St  Pster  House,  Cambridge ;  at  an  early  period  of  life  he 
liad  th«  living  of  Saint  George,  Botolph.lane.  In  1681  beob> 
tained  the  prebend  of  St.  Pauoraa,  in  the  ohureh  of  St  Paul's, 
London;  and  in  1684  or  1685  was  eleoted  master  of  the 
Temple.  His  political  oonduct  at  the  Revolutun  is  said  to 
hsve  btan  as  ambiguous  as  that  of  his  son  on  the  aoeession 
of  the  bouse  of  Hanover,  and  be  exposed  himself  to  the 
wvsre  oeniure  of  the  Jacobite  party,  who  had  hoped  to  re< 
tiin  him.  It  was  on  this  oeeasion  that  he  published  his 
'  Case  of  the  AUegianoe  due  to  the  Sovereign  Powers.'  He 
appears  however  to  have  been  little  favoured  by  the  new 
government,  for  ha  remained  with  no  other  eminent  prefer* 
ment  than  that  of  matter  of  the  Temple  till  his  death  at 
the  Sf;e  of  68. 

Dr.  Sherlook  was  much  oecupied  in  the  theological  oon- 
trovenias  of  the  time,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  was 
that  in  whioh  he  and  Dr.  South  engaged  on  the  nature  of 
the  Trinity.  His  writings  are  very  numerous ;  but  it  may 
be  sufiSoient  to  add  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  work  en- 
titled '  A  practical  Discourse  concerning  Death,'  a  very  po- 
pular book,  whieh  has  gone  through  numerous  editions. 

SHERLOCK.  THOMAS,  son  of  Dr.  WUliam  Sherlock, 
born  1678,  died  1761,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  English 
church,  of  whom  there  is  a  Lifeprefixed  to  an  edition  of  his 
Sercaons  published  in  1775.  He  was  bpm  in  London,  and 
•tdueated  at  Eton,  from  whence  he  passed  to  Catherine  Hall, 
Cambridge,  of  whioh  college  in  due  time  he  became  master, 
and  in  1714  was  vira-ohanoellor  of  the  university.  Before 
this  time,  namely  in  1 704,  he  had  bem  made  master  of  the 
Temple,  on  the  resignation  of  bis  iktber,  whioh  office  he 
held  fsr  nearly  fifty  years,  constantly  preaching  and  highly 
esteemed.  His  polilieal  oonduot  was  thought  to  be  a  little 
ambigootts  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Oeorge  I.,  bat 
be  soon  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  fkmily,  and  in 
Norember.  1715,  began  his  course  of  preferment  in  th4 
higher  dignities  of  the  church,  being  made  dean  of  the 
catbedml  nbureh  of  Chiohester.  Yet  he  was  always  de- 
voted  to  Tory  polities,  defended  strenvously  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Aets,  and  was  the  most  ibrmidabla  opponent 
«bom  Dr.  Hoadly  had  to  encounter  in  what  is  called  the 
Bangorian  oontroveny.  His  eonduet  in  this  oontrovarsy 
wai  so  offensive  at  court  that  he  was  removed  from  the  list 
uf  king's  chaplains  in  1717.  In  the  oontroveraies  which 
arose  at  that  period  respeeting  the  ^roolk  of  the  divine 
origin  of  Christianity,  Dr.  Sbenoek  distinguished  himself 
by  bis  valuable  writings,  particularly  bis  '  Use  and  Intent  of 
Prophecv,'  and  his  •  Trial  of  the  WitneaHa  of  i  ha  Resurree- 
tton  of  Jasna,'  whieh  is  a  masterly  reply  to  the  objections  of 
tboie  who  rqeot  the  evidence  of  miracles,  and  partioulsrly 
to  those  of  Woolstan.  In  1727  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ban- 
gor, and  was  translated  to  Salisbury  in  1734.  His  learning 
and  eloguanee  gave  him  oonsideraUe  weight  in  the  debates 
of  the  Hoote  of  Lords,  and  his  reputation  both  as  a  divine 
andarnler  in  the  ohureh  was  so  great  that  in  1747  the  arch- 
bisboprio  of  Canterbury  was  offered  to  his  acceptance,  but 
decliMd  by  him  on  aooount  of  the  state  of  bis  health.  In 
the  nest  year  however  he  aceepted  the  bishoprie  of  London, 
and  became  ^ngagsd  in  a  dispute  with  the  new  archbishop 
(Herring)  raapeeting  the  option,  the  archbishop  having 
txed  on  the  ohuroh  of  SL  George,  Hanover-sauare.  In 
1753  he  resigned  the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  being  then 
old  and  inftrm.  In  1755  and  1756  he  revised  and  eorreoted 
a  large  body  of  his  sermons,  which  wore  published  in  those 
years,  in  Ibnr  ootavo  veluBcs,  to  whieh  a  Sfth  was  afterwards 
added.  Duties  such  as  these  were  at  that  period  nearly  all 
that  he  was  abla  to  perform,  being  almost  wholly  deprived 
of  speech  and  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  When  he  died,  in 
1761,  he  had  completed  his  oighty>third  yaar.  He  was 
buried  in  the  eliurenyard  of  FulMtm. 

8HBRW1N.  JOHN  KBY8B.  The  history  of  this  artist 
prseents  an  example  of  the  power  of  talent  to  make  its  way 
through  all  obeucles.  He  was  a  native  of  Sussex,  and  of 
wry  humble  origin.    When  about  eighteen  or  nineteen* 

•  Tlw  mtmabi  in  the  'OmOtrnta't  Uagulm*  ttatet  tlul  ha  wu  itwul 


yoara  old.  ho  was  emvleyod  aa  a  weodeuttar  on  the  estate 
of  lilr.  Mitfoid,  near  Petworth.  He  had  ooeasion  to  enter 
the  parlour  one  day  on  businaii.  when  be  saw  some  memben 
of  the  family  engaged  in  drawing,  and,  as  it  was  obaervcd 
that  bo  paid  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  ptooess,  ha 
was  asked  whether  he  could  do  anything  in  that  way.  His 
answer  intimated  a  desire  to  make  the  attempt;  and  a  port- 
crayon was  put  into  his  hand.  It  is  related  that  his  hands 
were  so  stiff  and  callous  with  hard  labour,  that,  when  a  pen' 
knife  was  offered  bim  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  the 
point  of  his  crayon,  he  was  unable  to  use  it,  and  it  sbpped 
through  bis  horny  Angers.  He  nevertheless  produced  a 
drawing  whieh  greatly  surprised  Mr.  Mitford,  and  whieh, 
being  sent  to  the  Somaty  of  Arts,  probably  accompanied  with 
an  account  of  the  eirenmstanoes  under  which  it  was  exe- 
cuted, obtained  their  silver  pallet  as  a  reward.  He  then 
removed  to  London,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Ashley,  a  painter 
in  some  repute  at  that  time;  but  who  shortly  afterwards  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  title,  and  abandoned  the  arts.  Upon  this 
Sherwin  placed  himself  under  Bartoloisi,  and  made  rapid 
progress  in  designing  and  engraving.  The  biographical 
notice  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine'  states  that  he  earried 
off  both  the  silver  and  gold  medals  from  all  the  students  of 
the  Royal  Academy ;  and  we  learn  from  tbe.roeords  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  that  in  1 7  74  and  1 7  75  he  received  two  prises 
of  twenty  guineas  each  ifar  engravings  firom  designsby  him- 
self and  in  1778  obtained  their  gold  medal  for  excellence 
in  engraving.  On  the  death  of  Woollett,  in  1785,  Sherwin 
was  appointed  engraver  to  the  king.  Although  be  displayed 
considerable  talent  in  design,  it  is  as  an  engraver  that  his 
reputation  stands  highest.  Be  engraved  both  historical 
subjects  and  portraits,  and  attained  a  degree  of  excellenoe 
that  is  truly  surprising  when  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
life  are  considered.  He  commenced  a  very  large  picture  in 
oil-colours,  representing  the  installation  of  the  knights  of  Sl 
Patrick ;  but  as  far  as  it  was  proceeded  with,  it  proved,  ac- 
cording to  Dayes,  '  a  wretched  daub.'  He  died  September 
20,  2790. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  extraordinary  talents  of 
Sherwin,  and  the  great  encouragement  he  received,  were 
not  duly  improved  by  him.  Dayes,  in  his  'Professional 
Sketches  of  modern  Artists,'  states  that  he  '  possessed  all 
that  impudent  assurance  necessary  to  pushing  his  fortune 
in  society;  but  what  his  forwardness  procured,  nis  folly  lost; 
as,  in  the  end,  he  disgusted  all  his  friends,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  principal  nobility;'  and  he  adds  that,  by 
running  into  excesses,  he  impaired  his  constitution  and  em- 
barrassed his  affairs,  and  died  under  most  melancboly  cir- 
cumstances, 

(Gent-Moi^.  for  1790  and  1791 ;  ^oriUof  Edward  Dayes; 
Bryan's  Diettottary,  ficcl) 

SHETLAND,  THE  ISLES  OF,  form  a  distinct  and  the 
most  remote  and  northerly  group  of  itlands  incorporated 
with  Great  Britain.  They  are  situate  about  150  miles  from 
the  headland  of  Buchanness  on  the  Aberdeen  coast,  and 
are  nearly  one  hundred  miles  beyond  the  oentro  of  the 
Orkney  Islands.  Excluding  the  two  more  detached  islands 
of  the  group,  called  Fouls  and  Fair  Isle,  the  Shetland  Isles 
lie  between  59°  48'  and  60°  59'  N.  lat„  and  between  53' 
and  1*  57'  W.  long.  Foula  is  computed  to  be  twenty  miles 
to  the  west  of  the  Mainland  of  Shetland,  and  Fair-Isle  to 
be  twenty-five  miles  south-soutt^-west  of  the  nearest  head- 
land of  the  Mainland. 

The  Shetland  group  consists  of  more  than  one  hundred 
islands,  islets,  holms,  and  skerries,  about  thirty  of  which 
are  inhabited;  the  others  are  either  small  verdant  isles, 
on  which  eallle  and  sheep  are  pastured,  or  sterile  masses 
of  rock.  The  largest  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  called  th«  Main- 
land, is  about  sixty  miles  long,  direct  distance,  turn  iU 
northern  extremity  at  Feideland  to  its  southern  termination 
at  Sumburgh  Head.  The  breadth  of  this  island  Is  very 
unequal,  and  varies  in  general  from  three  to  five  and  ten 
miles:  at  one  part,  firom  Sandnesste  the  point  opposite  to 
the  Noup  of  Nesting,  the  breadth  is  twenty-fbur  miles ; 
and  at  the  narrow  isthmus  of  If  avis  Grind,  the  breadth  is 
only  about  one  hundred  yards.  The  coasts  of  the  Mainland 
are  singularly  Irregular  and  broken,  being  indented  with 
innumerable  arms  of  the  sea,  or  deep  bays,  universally  dis- 
tinguished by  the  provincial  term  of  V<»«»,  which  penetrate 

■nMtoea  at  thii  time,  but  in  Doule*!  •  Memoin  of  AsriaaHon  and  atiier  (Xa>- 
■ominiLl  Aim'  wl.  Ui.,  vlwn  the  Sua  nmui  k*  mel<«4  tnm  tar  SooietT  •! 
Aru  it  lecotded,  it  it  itated  to  haTe  b«eD  sj^n  >>>  l?*^  *<>d  Nhetvln'i  afo  i> 
glTcn  «a  Ihirlen.  1'his  I>  pnibabljr  a  miiFnut  Air  Mghtmii,  whieh  noild  ai;ne 
•gAalmUy  with  the  eidlaar;  aeoout. 
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into  and  intersect  the  interior  parts  of  this  sinf^alar  island 
in  such  a  manner,  that  in  traversing  it,  a  traveller  cannot 
And  himself,  at  any  one  point,  fiirther  than  three  miles 
from  one  or  more  of  these  voes,  or  of  the  open  sea.  The 
next  largest  island  is  Yell,  being  about  twentjr  miles  in 
length  and  six  miles  in  bieadth.  Unst  is  the  third  largest 
island,  and  is  about  eleven  miles  long,  and  six  miles  broad. 
The  other  islands  are  comparatively  small :  the  largest  are 
Fetlar,  Whalsey,  Bressay,  Papa-Stour,  Meikle-Roe,  Buira, 
Foula,  and  Fair-Isle. 

All  the  Shetland  Isles  are  at  present  divided  into  twelve 
parishes,  which  form  two  presbyteries  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  viz.  the  presbytery  of  Lerwick  and  the  presbytery 
of  Burravoe,  and  which,  united,  constitute  the  ^nod  of 
Shetland.    The  parishes,  with  their  population  in  1831, 


In  the  presbytery  of  Lerwick. 

PopnUtion. 

1.  £rM«ay,  including  Bum  and  the  go- 
vernment church  of  Quarlf 

2.  Dunrotmeti,  induing  Conings- 
burgh,  Fair-Isle,  and  the  government 
churd)  of  Sandwick 

3.  Leneiek,  including  Gulberwiek 

4.  SandtHng,  including  Aithsting,  and 
the  islands  of  Vemensting  and  Papa- 
Little   

5.  TingwaU,  including  the  old  parishes 
of  Whiteness  and  Weisdale 

6.  WaUs,  including  the  island  of  Foula, 
and  the  old  parishes  of  Sandness  and 
Papa-Stour 2,146 


1,699 


4,405 
3,194 


2,194 
2,794 


16,432 


In  the  presbytery  of  Bur<^voe. 

1.  Delting,  or  Olnafirth,  or  South  Kirk   2,070 

2.  Fetlar,  including  North  Yell  .         .    1,680 

3.  Netting,  including  the  old  parish  of 
Lunnasting,  and  the  islands  of  Whal- 

sey  and  Skerries     .    '     .         .         .2,103 

4.  Nor^mavine,  formerly  Hillswick, 
and  having  annexed  Olta  Berry, 
Northrew,  and  Ashneis  .         .         .    2,386 

5.  Ufict,  formed  of  the  islands  of  Unst 
andXJyea 2,909 

6.  Felt,  formed  of  the  old  parishes  of 
Mid  and  South  Yell,  and  the  islands 
of  Biga,  Samphrey,  and  Hascassy.  It 
has  three  kirks — Hamnabo,  or  South 
Kirk;  Retflrth,  dr  Middle  Kirk ;  and 
Glupe,  or  North  Kirk     .        .        .    1,812 

12,960 

Total  population     .        .  39,392 

The  general  appearance  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  as  seen 
from  sea,  is  a  lumpy  and  unvarying  line  of  abrupt  coast. 
The  elevation  of  the  highest  parts  is  not  remarkable :  Roe- 
ness  Hill,  with  an  altitude  of  1 500  feet,  is  the  highest  hill 
in  the  Mainland  and  of  Shetland.  Foula  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  islands  by  a  cluster  of  five  lofty  hills,  ter- 
minating in  pointed  cones,  called  the  Noup,  Liora-fleld,  the 
Sneng.  Comma-field,  and  the  Kaim,  the  last  of  which  is  the 
highest,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  1400  feet.  The 
surface  of  the  islands  is  particularly  rugged  and  wild,  and 
not  unfrequently  bears  the  appearance  of  desolation  and 
sterility.  Tracts  of  cultivated  and  fertile  land,  generally 
near  the  voes  and  the  sea-coasts,  with  rich  pastures  and 
bright  green  meadows,  are  pleasing  exceptions  to  this  general 
character  of  the  country :  and  the  majestic  cliffs  and  tower- 
ing headlands  that  frown  over  the  dark  and  stormy  seas 
•rid  rotate  (as  the  turbulent  surges  raised  by  the  conflicting 
currents  and  torrents  that  sweep  round  the  headlands  are 
called) ;  the  numerous  detached  and  very  singular  pyramids 
of  rock  that  rise  to  a  great  elevation  along  several  parts  of 
the  coast ;  and  the  openings  of  innumerable  lofty  and  dark 
caverns  in  the  cUSs  and  precipices  of  the  coast— some  of 
great  beauty,  and  others  of  gloomy  grauJeur — are,  either 
separately  or  grouped  together,  veiy  magnificent  and  highly 
pictureMue  features. 

The  tioes,  which  partly  occasion  the  rousts  off  the  head- 
lands, are  also  remarkable  for  their  unequal  flow  at  different 
purts  of  the  islands,  and  in  opposite  or  various  directions  at 
the  same  period  of  time,  a  phenomenon  occasioned  probably 


by  the  impulse  which  they  receive  from  the  position  of  the 
channels  or  eound*  between  the  islands,  and  the  projection 
of  the  headlands  and  angular  turnings  of  the  sea-coast 
Thus  the  tide  flows  about  an  hour  earlier  along  the  western 
coasts  than  on  the  eastern  sides  of  the  islands,  and  does  not 
recede  below  high- water  mark  more  than  two-third  parts  of 
the  depth  of  tin  ebb  tide  at  the  Orkney  Islands.  This  last 
circumstance,  and  the  steep  inclination  of  the  ahorea,  which 
render  access  to  seaward  so  difficult  and  dreumseribed, 
limited  the  manufacture'  of  kelp  in  Shetland  to  a  very  few 
bundled  tons  annually,  even  when  that  article  obtained  a 
high  remunerating  price  in  the  market. 

The  agriculture  and  rural  economy  of  the  Shetland  Isles 
have  been  at  all  times  conducted  in  a  primitive  and  rude 
manner.  The  culture  of  the  soil  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion both  to  landlords  and  tenants,  who  direct  their  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  prosecution  of  the  valuable  flsberies  in 
their  neighbourhood ;  and,  consequently,  the  small  tenants, 
all  of  whom  are  fishermen,  have-  merely  a  small  proportion 
of  arable  land,  enough  to  enable  them  to  raise  a  scanty  sup- 
ply of  food  for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  to  allow 
them  to  devote  the  best  part  of  their  time  to  fishing.  The 
lands  are  also  let  under  condition  that  the  landlwd  is  to  re- 
ceive all  the  fish  caught  by  his  tenants  at  a  certain  fixed 
Iffiee,  which  enables  him  to  derive  a  profit  from  the  re-«tle 
of  it ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  landlord  is  the  purveyor 
of  the  tenant's  fishing  materials,  and  often  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  bis  food,  upon  which  a  profit  also  arises. 

Under  such  a  system  agricultural  improvemenu  cannot 
be  expected.  The  tenant  aim  has  no  lease,  which,  if  granted 
on  reasonable  terms,  might  stimulate  him  to  active  exer- 
tions. The  delivery  of  perquisites  to  the  landlord,  such  as 
fixed  quantities  of  butter  and  oil  and  hides ;  and  the  exaction 
of  small  tithes  and  personal  labour,  in  addition  to  the  rents  of 
their  small  forms,  nave  a  further  effect  in  cramping  the  in- 
dustry of  the  tenants.  The  climate  moreover  is  so  precarious 
and  humid,  and  so  ill  adapted  to  the  successful  raising  of 
corn,  that,  although  the  soil  of  the  arable  land  is  in  several 
places  very  good,  only  the  hardiest  and  most  common  descrip- 
tions of  barley  and  oats  are  cultivated.  The  extent  of  ara- 
ble land  throughout  all  the  islands,  including  all  the  detached 
patehes,  is  estimated  at  28,000  acres.  Connected  with  the 
rural  afiaiia  of  Shetland,  the  diminutive  race  of  hotaes,  cat- 
tle, and  sheep  peculiar  to  these  islands  require  notice.  The 
native  cow  is  a  very  small  animal,  with  long  pointed 
horns,  and  is  generally  of  more  than  one  colour,  dingy 
white  and  brown  predominating.  Three  hundredweight 
may  be  said  to  be  above,  rather  than  under,  the  average 
weight  of  an  ordinary  Shetland  cow,  and  three  English 
quarto  per  day  is  the  utmost  quantity  of  milk  that  she 
yidds.  About  22,000  of  these  animals,  young  and  old,  are 
distributed  through  the  islands.  The  '  Shedand  pony '  is 
now  well  known  throughout  the  kingdom,  being  annually 
exported  in  great  numbers.  These  diminutive  horses,  of 
which  about  12,000  are  supposed  to  be  maintoined  in  Shet- 
land, are  only  from  nine  to  eleven  hands  high.  They  are  ex- 
tremely hardy  and  vigorous,  and  undergo  much  fktigue  in 
proportion  to  their  sixe.  They  are  invariably  left  to  provide 
their  food  from  the  hill  pastures,  and  are  never  plaeed  under 
the  shelter  of  a  stable  either  by  day  or  by  night,  in  aummer 
or  in  winter.  The  native  sheep  may  almost  be  termed  a  wild 
animal.  They  are  also  remarkably  smalU  and  never  expe- 
riencing the  care  or  protection  of  a  shepherd,  have  acquired 
a  degree  of  nimblenen  and  vigilance  which  would  be  con- 
sidered foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  by  persons  who 
are  only  acquainted  with  the  tended  flocks  of  other  coun- 
tries. The  carcass  of  one  of  these  animals  weighs  only 
about  thirty  pounds.  The  colour  of  their  wopl,  from  which 
stockings  and  gloves  of  a  beautifully  fine  description  are 
knit  by  the  natives,  and  are  etigerly  sought  after  at  high 
prices,  is  various,  being  white,  dun,  black,  and  brown,  and 
all  these  colours  often  blended  together  in  one  animal. 
About  80,000  is  the  computed  number  of  sheep  in  the 
Shetland  Isles. 

The  fisheries  of  Shetland  are  the  most  important  branch 
of  industry,  and  the  staple  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants. Silloekt,  the  young  of  the  coal-fish,  literally 
swarm  from  the  month  of  May  until  September,  close  to 
the  rocky  shores,  and  in  the  voes  and  ba}^  affording  abund- 
ance of  a  favourite  food,  and  considerable  quantities  of  oil. 
The  ling  and  tusk  fishery,  in  the  open  sea,  is  the  most 
valuable  and  most  hacardoua,  and,  together  with  the  cod 
fishery,  contribstes  more  to  the  promperily  of  Shetland  than 
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iny  otber.  The  herring  flsherv  is  not  conducted  on  the 
ume  scale  or  with  the  same  success  in  Shetland  ag  in  Ork- 
ney, or  on  the  coast  of  .Caithness,  but  it  is  still  a  valuable 
branch  of  industry  here;  and  the  occasional  capture  of 
whole  herds  of  a  species  of  whale,  here  known  as  'Ca'ing 
Whales'  or '  Bottle  Noses,'  which  approach  the  coast  in  pur- 
suit of  the  herring  slioals,  is  considered  an  exhilarating 
pastime  by  the  natives,  and  supplies  them  annually  with  ou 
of  very  fine  quality.  The  slaughter  of  seals  in  the  deep 
caverns  of  the  sea-coast  is  also  engaged  in,  to  an  extent 
sufficient  to  class  it  among  the  Shetland  fisheries. 

Dr.  Hibbert  published,  in  1822,  'A  Minute  Account  of 
the  Geology  of  the  Shetland  Isles.'  The  great  varieties  of 
rock,  their  relative  position  to  each  other,  and  the  facilities 
with  which  they  may  be  observed  throughout  the  Isles  of 
Shetland,  are  replete  with  interest.  The  southern  part  of  the 
Mainland  is  composed  of  a  ridge  of  clay-slate  lying  parallel  to 
secondary  sandstone  and  conglomerate  on  the  one  side,  and 
small  islands  of  gneiss  and  sienite  on  the  other.  The  centre 
of  the  Mainland  is  a  solid  mass  of  gneiss,  having  bluish  grey 
quarts  on  the  west  side,  and  districts  of  sienitic  greenstone 
and  granite  to  the  north.  The  island  of  Yell  is  formed  of 
gneiss;  and  Unst  is  chiefly  formeil  of  serpentine  and  dial- 
lage  rock,  bordering  on  a  district  of  gneiss  and  another  of  mi- 
cnceous  slate.  The  island  of  Fetlar  is  similar  to  that  of  Unst; 
sad  the  more  remote  island  of  Foula  is  formed  of  high  hills 
of  sandstone,  with  clay  and  mica  slate,  gneiss  and  granite 
on  its  north-eastern  shores;  and  Fair-Isle  also  chiefly  con- 
sists of  sandstone. 

There  are  copper- veins  at  Sandlodge  and  in  Fair  Isle; 
iron  mica  at  Titfleld-head ;  iron  pyrites  at  Garthness ;  the 
chromate  of  iron  in  Unst  and  Fetlar ;  the  hydrate  of  mag- 
nesia in  the  serpentine  of  Swinaness  in  Unst ;  and  garnets, 
actinolite,  amianthus,  and  cyanite  in  various  places. 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  sea-fowl  that  frequent 
Shetland  render  the  ornithology  of  the  district  an  interest- 
ing study.  The  sea-eagle,  here  called  Bonxie,  or  ScuorguU, 
rears  its  young  in  the  high  hills  of  Foula  and  other  elevated 
places.  The  great  owl,  provincially  Katogle ;  the  arctic  or 
parasitic  gull ;  the  cormorant ;  guillemots,  lyres  or  skear- 
Yaters,  kittywakes,  sheldrakes,  terns,  sea-hawks,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  similar  birds,  are  all  common  to  the  country. 

With  the  exception  of  plants  common  in  most  meadows, 
and  in  ordinary  and  bill  pastures,  the  botany  of  Shetland  is 
very  drcumscribed. 

This  northern  region  is  subject  to  severe  and  long  con- 
tinued storms;  and  while  winter  may  be  said  to  commence 
in  the  month  of  October,  the  return  of  spring  is  almost 
imperceptible  till  the  end  of  April.  The  climate  throughout 
the  year  is  variable  and  humid,  but  to  the  natives  it  is  de- 
cidedly healthy,  and  instances  of  great  longevity  are  not 
uncommon. 

In  the  high  latitude  of  Shetland,  the  light  of  day  at  mid- 
summer never  totally  disappears,  and  the  smallest  print  can 
be  read  at  mi'dnight,  whpn  the  lingering  rays  of  the  preced- 
ing day  mingle  with  and  give  way  to  the  early  dawn  of  the 
morrow.  During  winter  the  nights  are  proportionally  long 
and  dreary;  and  in  the  month  of  December  the  sun  is  not 
shove  the  horizon  more  than  five  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 

Lerwick  is  the  only  town  in  Shetland,  and  the  capital 
of  the  country.  The  houses  having  been  originally  built  to 
accommodate  the  natives  who  resorted  to  Bressay  Sound  about 
two  centuries  ago,  which  was  at  that  time  annually  fre- 

Soented  by  foreign  busses  during  the  fishing  season,  are 
uiU  close  to  the  water-edge ;  and  the  country  being  desti- 
tute of  roads  and  wheeled  vehicles,  streets  were  never  thought 
of,  and  consequently  the  town  presents  a  singularly  confUsed 
appearance,  with  no  other  thoroughfare  than  a  tortuous  ill- 
inved  path  between  the  houses.  It  is  however  a  btistling 
and  interesting  town,  with  a  thriving  and  industrious  popu- 
lation ;^  possesses  many  excellent  and  well-supplied  shops, 
and  has  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  Shetland,  which  should 
ultimately  render  Lerwick  a  town  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance.  The  population  of  the  town,  in  1831, 
was  37iO.  It  stands  on  Bressay  Sound,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mainland  of  Shetland :  the  harbour,  which  is  about  a 
mile  wide  at  the  south  entrance,  expands  opposite  to  the 
town,  and  again  contracts;  being  fully  protected  by  the 
shores  of  Bressay  Island  on  the  one  side,  and  by  those  of 
the  Mainland  on  the  other. 

The  history  of  Shetland  is  an  interesting  one,  and  is 
blended  with  that  of  Orkney.    Antiquaries  have  long  dis- 
puted whether  the  antievt  Romans  saw  the  Shetland  Isles 
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when  they  circumnavigated  Britain,  aud  much  learning  has 
been  advanced  to  connect  the  Tkuleof  Tacitus  (Agrieola,  c. 
10)  with  Shetland.  The  prevailing  belief  now  is.  that  Thule 
is  a  corruption  of,  or  intended  for,  Foula,  one  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  and  the  only  one  of  them  which,  from  the  alti- 
tude of  its  hills  and  its  detached  position,  can  be  seen  from 
the  seas  immediately  to  the  north  of  Orkney. 

In  the  ninth  century  Shetland  and  Orkney  became  sub- 
ject to  Norway ;  and  the  early  history  of  the  two  provinces 
is  preserved  by  Torfaeus,  and  confirmed  by  several  other 
more  antient  documents.  The  country  was  peopled  by 
Northmen,  and  ibeir  laws,  language,  usages,  and  man- 
ners were  soon  firmly  established.  About  the  year  1380 
the  former  line  of  Norwegian  earls  ceased  to  retain  their 
authority  over  the  islands,  and  a  Scottish  nobleman,  Henry 
Sinclair,  obtained  the  earldom  of  Orkney,  which  included 
Shetland,  from  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  it 
continued  in  his  family  for  about  a  century  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  Norway.  In  the  year  1469  James  III.  of  Scot- 
laud  married  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Chrisliern,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  with  her  he  was  to  get  a  dowry  or  marriage 
portion  of  60,000  florins,  of  which  it  was  agreed  that  IO,UOO 
florins  should  then  be  paid,  and  that  the  Orkney  Islands 
should  remain  mortgaged  in  possession  of  the  Scottish  king, 
until  the  remaining  part  of  the  marriage  portion  should  be 
paid.  The  Danish  king  however  only  paid  2000  florins,  and 
for  the  remaining  8000  he  further  mortgaged  the  Shetland 
Isles,  which,  along  with  Orkney  (as  no  part  of  the  money 
was  overpaid),  have  l>eeu  attached  since  that  time  to  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland. 

The  Norwegian  laws  and  usages  however  continued  in 
full  force  in  Shetland  until  a  very  recent  period,  together 
with  several  rules  and  customs  arising  from  the  detached 
and  peculiar  situation  of  Shetland,  which  were  also  respected 
as  laws;  and  thus  the  old  laws  and  observances  uf  Shetland 
essentially  differ  from  those  of  Scotland,  and  are  interesting 
as  exhibiting  measures  resorted  to  by  a  community  remote 
fi'om  the  operation  of  the  general  lavrs  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  well-beingof  its  society.  The  free  property 
or  possession  of  lands  was  known  by  the  term  Udal,  the  pro- 
prietors being  termed  Udallert,  and  this  property  descended 
in  the  udaller's  family  without  the  evidence  of  any  written 
instrument  The  chief  judge  was  called  the  Great  Foude,  or 
Lawman,  and  under  him  were  local  Fbudes  and  certain  oSicers 
named  Rancelmen,  and  aLaw-rightman  to  regulate  weights 
and  measures.  These  Rancelmen,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
belonging  to  the  police  courts  of  large  towns  in  the  present 
day,  exercised  several  inquisitorial  functions,  such  as  inquir- 
ing into  the  domestic  conduct  of  parents,  children,  and  ser- 
vants; the  preventing  of  domestic  quarrels  and  scolding, 
fining  persons  who  neglected  to  attend  church  on  Sabbath 
days ;  examining  into  the  sufficiency  of  the  work  of  trades- 
men, and  the  preventing  of  tenants  from  injuring  their  lands 
or  houses. 

Shetland  for  the  first  time  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  join- 
ing in  returning  a  member  to  the  imperial  parliament  in 
the  year  1832,  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  for  Scotland.  Prior  to  this  period  Shetland  was  totally 
unrepresented  in  parliament ;  but  now  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, as  a  united  county,  return  one  member.  Other  im 
portant  changes  of  a  public  nature  are  yearly  tending  to 
open  the  resources  and  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  this  re- 
mote portion  of  the  empire.  During  the  last  four  or  five 
years  a  suitable  steam-vessel  has  plied  regularly  every 
week,  from  March  till  November,  between  Edinburgh  and 
I>er»-ick  in  Shetland,  calling  on  her  way  at  Aberdeen  and 
Wick. 

At  an  early  period  Shetland  was  called  Hialtland  and 
Yealtland,  which  afterwards  became  charged  into  Yet- 
land  and  Zetland;  and  from  this  last  name  the  Iste  Lord 
Dundas,  one  of  the  leading  proprietors  in  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, took  the  title  of  Earl  of  Zetland  in  1838,  when  elevated 
to  that  rank  in  the  peerage. 

There  are  several  interesting  remains  of  antiquity  in 
Shetland, — such  as  Lawtings,  or  open  courts  of  justice 
under  the  Nofwegian  laws ;  round  Pictish  towers,  particu- 
larly that  of  Mousa,  which  is  nearly  entire;  and,  of  more 
recent  erection,  the  ruins  of  the  large  castle  of  Scallo- 
way. 

Edmonston's  Viete  qf  Zetland ;  Hibbert's  Detpription 
qf  the  Shetland  hlandt;  Sheriffs  General  View  of  the 
Agriculture  of  Shetland;  Varioue  MS.  Notes  and  Privat* 
Information.  (Commumcationfrom  Scouand.) 
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SHBW-BREAD  (ff33n  Orh,  iprw.  IvCutun,  afm  roi 

irpovuirov,  r^c  vpoSiaetos,  rrjs  irpov^opSc)  was  the  name  given 
to  the  twelve  loaves  of  bread,  one  for  each  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  which  were  constantly  displayed  on  a  golden  table  in 
the  holy  place  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  They  were 
made  of  tne  finest  wheat  flour  without  leaven,  and  laid  on 
the  table  in  two  similar  heaps  or  rows,  with  frankincense 
and  salt  put  over  them.  Every  Sabbath  they  were  renewed, 
and  the  old  loaves  were  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  holy  place. 
The  frankincense  which  was  placed  upon  the  shew-bread 
constituted  it  one  of  the  '  offerings  made  by  fire  to  the  Lord.' 
The  golden  table  on  vrhich  they  were  placed  was  called  the 
table  of  shew-bread.  Wine  was  also  placed  upon  it,  and  it 
was  furnished  with  gold  dishes,  bowls,  and  spoons.  (Exod., 
xxv.  30;  XXXV.  13;  xxxix.  36;  iauiY.,  xxiv.  6-9 ;  Numb., 
iv.  7;  1  Soot.,  xxi.  6;  2  Mace,  i.  8;  Heb.,  ix.  2.)  Further 
particulars  will  be  found  in  Calmet's  Diclionary ;  Light- 
foot's  Protpect  of  the  Temple;  and  Winer's  Biblitche* 
Bealteorterbtich,  arts.  *  Schaubrode'  and  '  Schaubrodtisch.' 

The  shew-bread  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the 
Jewish  Temple-service  to  explain.  The  common  interpre- 
tation is,  that  as  all  the  Jewish  representations  of  divine 
things  are  strongly  marked  by  anthropomorphism,  the 
Temple  being  called  the  house  of  God,  the  most  holy  place 
his  abode,  the  cover  of  the  ark  his  throne,  the  altar  his  table, 
the  burnt  offerings  upon  it  his  meat  (Malachi,-  i.  12),  with 
which  meat  too  a  drink-offering  was  presented,  so  the  shew- 
bread  was,  symbolically,  his  food.  Perhaps  the  constant 
offering  of  the  twelve  loaves  might  be  intended  to  sig- 
nify the  continual  devotion  of  the  substance  of  the  twelve 
tribes  to  the  service  of  God.  But  still  the  analogy  of  the 
rest  of  the  Temple-service  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
some  deeper  typical  meaning  lies  concealed  under  this  rite, 
and,  as  every  part  of  the  Jewish  ritual  system  is  typical  of 
tome  Christian  truth  or  ordinance,  perhaps  there  may  have 
been  in  the  shew-bread  a  reference  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

(Calmet,  Lightfoot,  aud  Winer,  as  above;  J&hn's  Ar- 
ehaol.  Bibl.;  Jennings's  Jewith  Antiqtdtiet.) 

SHIELD  was  a  part  of  the  antient  armour  designed  to 
ward  off  the  strokes  of  the  sword  and  all  kinds  of  missiles. 
Shields  were  borne  on  the  left  arm,  and  were  of  different 
forms  and  sizes,  and  they  were  accordingly  desiniated  by 
different  names.  The  large  circular  or  oval  shield,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  Prcetus  and  Acrisius  of 
Argos  was  called  in  Latin  clipeus,  and  in  Greek  aspis  or 
saoos  (dnrlcor  a&Koq).  A  smaller  kind  of  round  shield  was 
called  parma  ;  and  a  smaller  kind  of  oval  shield  was  called 
pelta.  Scutum  was  properly  speaking  a  square  or  oblong 
shield.  The  antient  writers  however  do  not  always  accu- 
rately distinguish  these  different  shields,  but  apply  the  name 
which  properly  denotes  a  particular  kind  of  shield  to  shields 
in  general.  The  shields  in  the  earliest  times  were  made  of 
osiers  twisted  together  (yi^fia),  or  of  wood,  and  this  frame- 
work was  covered  with  the  skins  of  oxen,  of  which  there 
were  mostly  several  layers,  one  over  the  other,  whence 
Homer  frequently  calls  the  shield  '  seven-hided'  (f  rra/SJEtoc) : 
Xenophon  (^Anab.,  i.,  8)  describes  the  Egyptians,  even  of 
bis  time,  as  usin;^  wooden  shields.  The  whole  rim  was 
surrounded  with  a  metal  edge.  In  the  centre  of  the  outer 
or  convex  side  there  was  a  projection  called  the  6mphalos, 
i/ifoKos,  or  nmbo,  in  which  sometimes  a  spike  was  placed, 
which  served  as  a  weapon  of  attack  against  an  enemy  who 
approached  too  near.  The  object  of  the  umbo  however  was 
to  make  the  missiles  glance  off  from  the  shield.  In'  the 
inner  or  concave  side  there  was  a  band  of  metal  or  leather, 
which  went  from  rim  to  rim  as  a  diameter,  and  under  which 
the  arm  of  the  soldier  was  placed,  so  that  the  shield  hung 
on  the  arm.  Around  the  inner  edge  there  was  a  number  of 
small  thongs,  by  means  of  which  the  shield  was  managed 
with  the  hand.  The  shields  of  distinguished  persons,  even 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  were  covered  with  metal 
plates,  and  frequently  adorned  with  embossed  figures.  These 
figures  were  ofien  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  imaginary  descriptions  of  the 
magnificent  shields  of  Achilles,  Hercules,  and  ^neas,  in 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Virgil.  The  shields  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  of  whole  divisions  of  an  army,  had  sometimes  parti- 
cular devices  relating  to  memorable  events,  in  their  history, 
find  these  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  first  traces  of 
the  armorial  bearings  of  more  modern  times.  The  size  of 
shields  varied  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length,  and  they  were 


generally  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  in  breadth ;  so  that  s 
soldier  with  a  lar^ge  shield,  by  stooping  a  little,  might 
conceal  himself  behind  it,  and  thus-  be  perfectly  protected. 
The  shields  of  horsemen  were  generally  smaller  than  those 
of  the  foot  soldiers.  The  use  of  shields  oontinued  from 
antient  times  throughout  the  middle  ages,  until  they  were 
made  useless  by  the  introduction  of  fire-arms.  The  nume 
reus  specimens  of  shields  show  that  the  knights  of  the 
middle  ages  were  no  less  fond  of  adorning  them  with 
embossed  figures,  precious  stones,  &o.  than  the  antients. 
[Akmour.] 

There  is  an  interesting  work  on  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  ancients,  Bernd, '  Ites  Wappenweten  der  Griechen  und 
Romer,'  Bonn,  1841. 

SHIELD,  WILLIAM,  the  popular  dramatic  composer, 
was  born  at  Smalwell,  coun^  of  Durham,  in  1749.  When 
very  young,  having  lost  his  father,  who  was  a  teacher  of 
singing,  the  circumstances  of  his  mother  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  adopt  some  business  as  a  future  means 
of  subsistence,  and  having  had  the  choice  of  three  trades 
offered  him,  he  fixed  on  that  of  a  boat-buitder,  and  was  ap- 
prenticed at  North  Shields.  His  master,  a  kind-hearted 
mdulgent  man,  rather  encouraged  than  cheeked  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  music  at  his  leisure  moments,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  assisted  him  in  rendering  his  talent  as  s  violinist 
profitable,  by  permitting  him  to  perform  at  the  concerts  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  favourite  art, 
and  having  attracted  the  notice  of  Avison,  the  a^ithor  of 
the  '  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,'  obtained  from  that  able 
master  instructions  in  the  principles  of  composition,  and 
shortly  after  exhibited  the  fruits  of  these,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry,  by  composing  an  an- 
them for  the  consecration  of  the  new  church  at  Sunder^ 
land,  which  was  most  successfully  performed  bv  the  choir 
of  Durham  cathedral  This  led  to  his  being  invited  to  the 
tables  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  latter  rich  oburcb,  an  in- 
troduction which,  combined  with  his  ability  and  excellent 
conduct,  speedily  placed  him  on  the  high  road  to  fame  and 
preferment. 

He  now  undertook  the  management  of  the  fashionable 
concerts  at  Scarborough,  where,  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  charming  pastoral  poet  John  Cunningham,  then  an 
actor  in  the  Scarborough  company,  he  set  several  of  bis 
songs  to  mu8ic,and  thus  made  himself  very  generally  known 
as  a  melodist.  He  soon  directed  his  views  to  the  metropolis, 
and  arriving  in  London  with  good  recommendations,  was 
immediately  engaged  by  Signor  Oiardini  as  one  of  the 
band  of  the  King's  theatre,  in  which  be  soon  bec«me  prin- 
cipal viola,  an  appointment  which,  suiting  his  taste,  he  re- 
tained nearly  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Shield  first  made  himself  known  to  the  public  as  a 
dramatic  composer  in  1778,  by  'The  Flitch  of  Bacon' — 
written  by  a  gentleman  who  had  contrived  to  make  himself 
very  conspicuous,  the  Rev.  H.  Bate,  afterwards  Sir  H.  Bate 
Dudley— which  was  performed  with  the  most  marked  suc- 
cess at  Covent  Garden.  Soon  after  he  entered  into  an 
engagement  at  the  same  theatre  as  composer  and  musical 
manager.  In  1783  appeared  '  Rosina,'  written  by  Mrs. 
Brook,  which  is  almost  universally  considered  as  Shield's 
eh^-d'auvre,  and  is  still  listened  to  with  as  much  delight 
as  when,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  it  had  the  re- 
commendation of  novelty.  The  same  year  was  produced 
'  The  Poor  Soldier,'  the  drama  by  O'Keefe,  which  as  a  me- 
lodious opera  is  only  second  to  'Rosina.',  'Robin  Hood' 
and  '  Fontainebleau'  followed  shortly  after ;  <  Marian,'  '  Os- 
car and  Malvina,*  'The  Woodman,' and  others  succeeded, 
and  ably  supported  the  reputation  which  the  composer 
had  gained.  In  1791,  Mr.  Shield,  in  company  with  his 
eccentric  friend  Joseph  Ritson,  went  to  Paris,  and  then 
extending  his  continental  journey,  visited  the  chi^f  cities 
of  Italy,  including  Rome,  bringing  home  with  him  va- 
luable materials  for  the  theoretical  works  which  be  pub 
lished  a  few  years  after  his  return.  He  then  renewed 
his  labours  at  Covent  Garden,  and  produced  '  Hartford 
Bridge,'  'The  Farmer,'  and  many  other  operas,  nearly 
all  (rf  which  were  more  or  less  successful.  In  1807  he 
finally  retired  fhim  all  theatrical  concerns,  and  prepared 
his  'Introduction  to  Harmony,'  a  most  valuable  work  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  for  publication.  In  1809  be  printed 
a  volume  of  glees,  ballads,  &c.,  under  the  title  of  '  A 
Cento.'  In  1817  appeared  a  second  edition  of  his  work  on 
harmony,  and  also  his  '  Rudimenu  of  Thorougb-Bass.' 
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In  tiw  Mine  ytu,  on  tfae  death  of  Sir  William  Panons, 
Um  Prince  Regent  appointed  Mr.  Shield  to  the  sitnation 
ot  Haater  of  the  Butd  of  Musioians  in  ordinary  to  the 
king,  in  which  capacity  he  conducted  the  musical  part  of 
the  ceremonial  in  Westmintter  Abbey  at  the  coronation  of 
George  IV.  He  died  in  1 829,  and  his  remains  were  honoured 
by  interment  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
SHIELDS.  NORTH.  [TYNXiiotrrH.] 
SHIELDS,  SOUTH,  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  created  by  the  Reform  Act,  and  consist- 
ing of  the  previously  existing  townships  of  South  Shields 
and  Westoe  in  the  parish  of  Jarrow.  South  Shields  is  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Tyne,  at  its  mouth,  2784  miles  from 
London,  by  Barnet,  Biirgleswade,  Norman  Cross,  Stamford, 
Newark.  Doncaster,  Boroughbridge,  Northallerton,  Dar- 
lington, Durham,  and  Monk  Wearmouth. 

Jarrow  was  eminent  in  antient  times  for  its  Benedictine 
monastery,  of  which  some  remains  still  exist :  it  was  destroyed 
in  the  devastating  invasion  of  William  the  Conaueror ;  but 
was  subsequently  repaired,  and  united  with  the  abbey  of 
Wearmouth ;  at  last  it  became  a  cell  to  Durham.  Its  revenues 
at  the  dissolution  were  40l.  It.  Bd.  gross,  or  38/.  I4t.4d. 
clear.  The  present  church  of  Jarrow  embodies  some  por- 
tions of  the  antient  conventual  church ;  a  chair  is  preserved 
in  the  vestry,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  seat  of  the 
venerable  Bede,  who  was  educated  in  the  monastery  of  Jar- 
row, and  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  there. 

South  Sliields  (antiently  written  Le  Sheeles)  has  risen 
into  importance  with  the  extension  of  the  coal-trade  in 
modern  times.  One  inscription  which  has  been  dug  up 
indicates  thai  the  Romans  bad  a  station  here,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  military  road  since  called  tlie  Wreken 
Dyke;  and  various  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found. 
The  present  town  originated  with  the  fishermen  of  the  Tyne, 
who  built  here  along  the  shore  sheds,  locally  termed  '  sheets' 
or  'shields,*  to  defend  themselves  from  the  weather.  Sub- 
sequently (during  the  fifteenth  and  two  following  centuries) 
the  place  became  known  fur  its  salt-works;  nearly  150  pans 
were  at  one  time  employed,  but  that  branch  of  industry  is 
now  nearly  extinct.  A  number  of  artificial  hills  have  been 
formed  by  cinders  from  the  salt-works,  the  refuse  of  the 
glass-houses  and  the  ballast  discharged  by  the  colliers,  and 
siome  of  these  hills  have  been  built  upon. 

The  town  of  South  Shields  extends  into  the  township 
of  Westoe :  the  old  part  consists  of  a  long  narrow  and 
inconvenient  {treat  running  parallel  to  the  river;  bat  the 
wore  modern  parts  are  better  built  and  contain  many 
good  houses.  In  a  large  square  near  the  centre  of  the 
town  it  the  town-ball,  used  also  as  an  Exchange  and  news- 
ruom,  and  having  a  market-house  beneath.  There  is  a 
cliiipel  of  great  antiquity,  but  so  much  altered  that  little 
uf  the  nntisnt  part  can  be  traced,  with  the  exception  of 
the  old  tower ;  there  is  a  chapel-uf-ease  of  modern  erec- 
tion, and  there  are  many  dissenting  meeting-houses. 

The  two  townships  have  an  area  of  1 760  acres;  and  con- 
Uined.  in  ld31,  3018 houses,  inhabited  by  4639  families,  176 
bouses  uninhabited,  and  27  building;  with  a  population  of 
1S.766.  The  principal  trade  of  the  town  is  in  coal,  of  which 
a  great  qiuintily  is  brought  down  the  river  in  keels,  and 
shipped  here:  there  are  some  coal-pits  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  with  great  activity ; 
during  the  last  general  war  several  frigates  were  built;  and 
there  were  ten  years  since  {Parliamentary  Boundary  Re- 
uirtt}  docks  in  which  nineteen  vessels  at  once  could  be 
(locked  and  repaired:  there  were  very  extensive  glass- 
works, a  pottery,  and  manufactures  of  soda  and  alum, 
breweries,  and  rope-tvalks.  The  original  life-boat  was 
built  at  South  Shields  by  subscription.  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday ;  and  here  are  two  fairs,'  but  they  are  indif- 
ferently attended. 

There  are  a  subscription  library ;  a  literary,  scientific,  and 
mechanics'  institution ;  and  a  theatre.  The  two  townships 
had,  in  1833,  two  day  and  Sunday  '  national '  schools,  one 
with  90  boys  aod  SO  girls,  and  the  other  with  473  children 
of  both  sexee;  44  other  day-schools,  with  1893  children  of 
both  sexes;  and  11  Sunday-schools,  with  1226  children. 

The  living  of  South  Shields  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the 
gift  of  the  dean  atid  chapter  of  Dig-ham,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  330/.  It  is  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of 
Durham. 

South  Shields  has,  since  the  Reform  Act,  returned  one 
member  to  parliament.  The  number  of  qualified  electors 
OB  the  roister  in  less-S  was  625;  in  1839-40,  686,  all  iOl. 


houteboldefs.     South  Shields  is  one  of  the  polling-ttatumi 
for  ^iO  northern  division  of  the  county  of  Durham. 

(Surtees's  HUtory  qf  Durham ;   Parliameniani  Rtperi.) 

SHIFFNALL    [Skkopshisb.] 

SHIFTING  USES.    [Usbs.] 

SHHTES  is  the  name  of  a  sect  of  beretics  among  the 
Mohammedans.  The  word  comes  from  thiah, '  a  faction, 
partv,  or  set  of  men  who  separate  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  community,'  and  who  entertain  religious  opinions 
contrary  to  those  of  the  Sunnilet,  or  people  who  belong  te 
any  of  the  four  orthodox  sects  of  Mohammedanism.  The 
name  of  8/uitet  is  principally  used  to  designate  the  sectaries 
or  adherents  of  Ali  Ibn  Abi  TMib,  who  maintain  him  to  be 
the  lawful  khalif  and  im&m,  and  say  that  supreme  authority, 
both  in  spiritual  and  temporal  matters,  beloiigs  to  his  de- 
scendants. 

The  Shiitea  are  divided  into  numerous  sects,  of  whieh 
the  prioeipal  are:— the  Imdimam,  or  those  who  believe 
that  the  office  of  im&m.  or  head  of  the  ohurch,  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  religion  consists 
solely  in  knowing  who  is  the  trueimUm;  the  Zeydiant, 
so  called  from  the  name  of  their  founder,  Zeyd,  son  of  Ali, 
surnamed  Zeynu-1-abadiu  (the  ornament  of  the  servants  of 
God) ;  the  Khattabiaru,  or  disciples  of  Abii-l-Khattab,  who 
rjaintain  that  paradise  is  no  other  thing  than  the  pleasures 
of  this  world,  which  God  grants  to  those  with  whom  he  is 
pleased ;  hence  their  indulgence  in  wine,  music,  and  other 
things  forbidden  by  the  prophet.  Many  of  the  Shiites,  like 
the  Gholaytet,  the  Noiayriana,  the  Is/iakiam,  carried  their 
veneration  for  Ali  and  his  descendants  so  far,  that  they  at- 
tributed divine  prcperlies  to  them.  The  Persians  are  Shiites, 
and  the  Turks  Sunnites;  hence  the  cause  of  the  schism  still 
subsisting  between  them,  which  has  been  maintained  on 
both  sides  with  ardent  zeal  and  implacable  hatred.  Though 
the  difierence  arose  at  first  out  of  political  motives,  it  has 
since  so  much  increased,  that  both  parties  detest  and  ana- 
thematize the  other  as  heretics.  The  chief  points  wherein 
they  diOier  may  be  reduced  to  three :  — 1,  The  Shiites  reject 
Abii  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Oihm&n,  the  three  first  khalifs,  as 
usurpers  and  intruders;  whereas  the  Sunnites  respect  them 
as  rightful  im&.ms.  2,  The  Shiites  prefer  Ali  to  Mohammed, 
or  at  least  look  upon  him  as  his  equal  in  every  respect ; 
whilst  the  Sunnites  admit  neither  Ali  nor  even  any  of  the 
prophets  to  be  equal  to  Mohammed.  3,  The  Sunnites  receive 
the  Sunna,  or  body  of  traditions  concerning  the  prophet,  as 
of  canonical  authority ;  the  Shiites  reject  it  as  apocryphal 
and  unworthy  of  credit.  (Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse  ; 
Pococke's  Spec,  Hitt.  Arab-,  p.  267.) 

SHIP.  '  The  ships  of  war  employed  at  first  by  the  mari- 
time nations  of  modern  Europe  were  galleys,  moved  either 
by  wind  or  oars,  and  were  similar,  probably,  to  those  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century  vessels  uf  a  like  kind,  but  of  greater  dimensious, 
constituted  portions  of  the  navies  of  France  and  Spain ; 
they  were  called  Carroques,  and  it  is  said  by  a  French 
author  of  that  age  that  the  English  ships  scarcely  dared  tc 
approach  them.  The  term  Galeasse  w^s  afterwards  applied 
to  a  kind  of  war-galley  which  was  of  greater  length  in  pro- 
portion to  its  breadth  than  those  generally  constructed ;  its 
rowers  were  covered  by  a  narix)w  deck  running  along  each 
side  of  the  vessel,  and  on  this  small  cannon  were  mounted. 
Such  were  the  vessels  used  by  the  Venetians  at  the  battle 
of  Le|ianto. 

Before  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  naval  force  of  this 
country  consisted  only  of  the  vessels  furnished  at  short  no- 
tices by  the  Cinque-ports,  besides  such  as  were  hired  fi'om 
English. or  foreign  merchants;  and,  according  to  Du  Bel- 
lay,  some  of  the  ships  were  a  sort  of  long  galleys  called 
Ramberges,  in  the  management  of  which  the  English 
mariners  are  said  to  have  been  very  expert.  Henry  VII. 
caused  to  be  constructed  the  '  Great  Harry,'  the  first  ship 
which  can  be  ranked  as  one  belonging  to  the  royal  navy  of 
England ;  and  his  successor,  in  1516,  in  emulation  of  Fran- 
cis 1.,  who  had  built  a  ship  called  the  '  Caracon,'  carrying 
100  guns,  caused  one  of  equal  burthen  (about  1000  tons), 
and  carrying  122  guns,  to  be  constructed.  This  was  calleid 
the  'Henry  Grace  de  Dieu.'  It  appears  to  have  been  built 
rather  for  magnificence  than  use;  not  more  than  thir- 
teen of  the  guns  were  nine-pounders  or  upwards,  and  its 
construction  tnust  have  been  very  defective,  for  it  is  said  to 
have  steered  badly  and  to  have  rolled  incessantly.  After 
having  made  one  voyage,  it  was  disarmed  at  Bristol  and 
sutTered  to  decay     The  French  ship  was  equally  unfortu* 
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nate,  having  been  aeoidentally  degtroyed  by  fire  at  Hftvre. 
Henry  VIII.  exerted  himself  however  to  place  the  maritime 
force  of  the  nation  in  a  train  for  being  improved ;  for  which 
purpose  he  organised  the  Admiralty  and  Navy  Boards,  and 
formed  dock-yards  at  Deptford,  Woolwich,  and  Ports- 
mouth, t 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  the  royal 
navy  became  very  powerful,  and  at  the  death  of  the  queen 
it  consisted  of  forty-two  ships  of  war.  In  the  time  of  James 
I.  was  built  (1610)  a  ship  called  the  '  Prince,'  carrying  64 
guns,  and  of  1 400  tons'burthen,  being  the  largest  which  bad 
been  till  then  constructed.  And  before  the  civil  war  broke 
out  Charles  I.  caused  to  be  built  one  called  the  '  Sovereign 
of  the  Seas,'  which  carried  above  106  guns,  small  and  great; 
her  length  was  128  feet,  and  her  breadth  48  feet. 

The  ships  of  that  age,  foreign  as  well  as  English,  were 
constructed  with  hulls  extravagantly  high,  while  the  lower 
guns  were  frequently  not  more  than  three  feet  above  the 
water;  they  were  consequently  very  liable  to  ship  seas  at 
the  lower  ports  during  an  action,  when  the  waves  ran  high, 
or  the  ship  heeled  considerably.  But  the  rivalry  between 
England  and  the  United  Provinces  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  desire  which  Louis  XIV.  entertained  to  raise 
the  navy  of  France  to  an  equality  with  those  of  his  neigh- 
bours, led  to  the  construction  of  ships  capable  of  carrying 
artillery  of  much  greater  calibre  than  had  before  been  used 
at  sea.  The  French  king  actually  caused  to  be  built  at 
Toulon  a  ship  called  the  'Royal  Louis,'  which  carried  12, 
24,  and  48  pounders  on  its  upper,  middle,  and  lower  decks 
respectively.  In  the  same  age,  and  during  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  naval'  architecture  was  zealously  studied  in 
France;  and  the  English  constructors  were  so  sensible  of 
their  inferiority,  that  in  most  of  the  ships  built  in  England 
at  that  time  the  proportions  were  copied  from  those  of  ships 
which  had  been  taken  in  action  from  the  rival  nation.  Thus 
the  'Leviathan'  was  built  at  Chatham  nearly  in  conformity 
to  the  'Courageux,'  a  French  74-gun  ship;  and  several 
others  according  to  the  construction  of  the  '  Invincible,' 
which  had  been  taken  by  Lord  Anson  during  tbe  Seven 
Years'  war. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  custom  continued  of 
giving  to  the  sterns  a  great  elevation  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  of  loading  that  part,  as  well  as  the  bows, 
with  ornaments.  The  sterns  of  ships  of  war  were,  till  about 
twenty-ftve  years  since,  made,  at  their  junctions  with  the 
sides,  of  an  angular  form,  or,  as  they  were  called,  square ; 
and  before  1729  they  had  projecting  galleries  or  bal- 
conies extending  across  them,  and  to  some  distance  along 
each  after-quarter  of  the  ship.  The  galleries  were  after- 
wards much  diminished  in  breadth,  but  it  was  not  till  1 796 
that,  by  tha  influence  of  lord  Spencer,  who  was  then  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  these  as  well  as  the  groat  pro- 
jecting heads  were  entirely  omitted  in  the  construction  of 
ships.  In  18U>  Sir  Robert  Seppings  proposed  to  make 
the  sterns  curvilinear  like  the  bows,  but  more  flat ;  and  by 
the  adoption  of  his  plan  there  was  gained  considerable 
strength,  such  a.  form  enabling  the  ship  to  resist  with  great 
effect  the  force  of  a  sea  in  striking  the  stern,  and  that  of 
shot  when  fired  against  it  With  respect  also  to  the  means 
of  defence  at  the  stern  and  quarters  of  a  ship,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  curvilinear  stern  has  greatly  the  advantage 
over  those  of  an  angular  construction,  there  being  in  the 
latter  cate  an  interval  opposite  each  quarter  of  the  ship  to- 
wards which  none  of  the  after-guns  can  be  brought  to  bear, 
while  such  interval  does  not  exist  in  tbe  fprmer.  In  a  ship 
with  a  curvilinear  stern,  the  ports  may  be  disposed  so  as  to 
allow  guns  to  dre  in  any  direction  diverging  from  a  centre 
within  the  ship;  and  at  the  same  time  tbe  afier  broadside 
guns  may  be  trained  so  as  to  fire  obliquely  towards  the  fore 
or  after  part  of  the  ship.  Thus  there  will  be  afforded 
several  intervals  opposite  the  stern  and  quarters,  within 
which  the  lines  of  fire  may  cross  each  other ;  and  conse- 
quently the  defence  will  be  as  powerful  about  the  stern  as 
at  any  other  part  of  the  ship.  It  may  be  added  that  when 
the  guns  in  a  square  stem  are  trained  at  their  greatest  de- 
gree of  obliquity  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  their  muzzles  will 
be  considerably  within  the  timbers;  and  consequently,  in 
ttnng,  some  danger  may  exist  of  blowing  away  part  of  the 
stern  or  quarter.  The  curvilinear  form  is  now,  with  slight 
modifications,  generally  adopted  for  ships  of  ^ar;  and  tbe 
only  objection  hitherto  made  to  it  is  that  the  interior  accom- 
modations are  thereby  rather  diminished. 

In  1791  there  was  formed  in  London  a  Society  for  the  Im- 


provMnen'  of  Naval  Arehiteeture ;  and  its  first  iteps  oonsisted 
m  offering  prizes  ibr  the  best  papers  which  should  be  written 
on  the  subject  of  tbe  resistance  of  fluids,  on  designs  for 
vessels,  on  the  proportions  of  masts,  &e.  The  Association 
has  already  done  much  in  throwing  light  on  the  art  of  con- 
structing ships ;  and  both  the  tlieory  and  practice  of  that 
art  have  been  advanced  by  means  of  the  school  which  was 
attached  to.  the  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth,  in  1811,  under 
tbe  superintendence  of  Dr.  Inman.  In  this  school  youiig 
men  are  now  instructed  in  those  branches  of  science  which 
have  relation  to  naval  affairs,  and  are  also  made  to  perform 
with  their  hands  tha  mechanical  operations  which  are  re- 
quired in  building  a  ship. 

In  tbe  present  article  it  is  intended  to  give  some  account 
of  l^e  mathematical  principles  only  of  naval  architecture; 
the  mechanical  construction  of  ships  being  reserved  for  tbe 
article  Shipbuilding. 

The  body  of  a  ship  about  its  middle  has  nearly  the  form 
of  a  portion  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  with  its  axis  horixontal, 
and  its  convex  surface  downwards.  Above  the  surfiMe  of 
the  water  on  which  it  floats  the  sides  are  curved,  so  as  at 
the  head  to  have,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  form  of  a 
Gothic  arch  more  or  less  acute.  The  breadth  diminishes 
gradually  towards  the  stern,  which  above  water  is  either  a 
plane  surface  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  ship's  length,  or, 
agreeably  to  the  construction  introduced  by  Sir  Robert 
Seppings,  curved  so  as  to  have,  in  a  horizontal  section, 
nearly  the  form  of  a  semi-ellipse.  Below  the  surface  of  the 
water  the  body  of  the  ship  is  curved  in  a  horizontal  direction 
towards  the  head  and  stern,  so  as  to  terminate  at  those  places 
in  angles  which  diminish  from  that  surface  downwards ;  and 
thus  a  vertical  section,  taken  perpendicularly  to  the  length 
of  the  ship,  at  some  distance  from  the  middle  towards  either 
extremity,  presents  on  each  side  the  form  of  a  curve  of  con- 
trary flexure. 

The  most  essential  conditions  in  the  construction  of  a 
ship  ere,  that  it  be  capable  of  carrying  its  stores  and  its 
artillery pr  lading ;  that  it  be  moved  by  wind  or  steam  with 
great  velocity,  and  that  it  readily  obey  the  motion  of  the 
rudder ;  that  it  have  the  necessary  stability,  so  as  not  to  be 
overturned  when  acted  upon  by  the  wind  or  waves ;  and, 
finally,  that  its  rolling  or  pitching  be  attended  with  as  little 
strain  as  possible  on  the  timbers.  A  contemplation  of  the 
qualities  which  a  ship  ought  to  possess,  in  order  that  it  may 
fulfil  the  objects  proposed  by  it,  cannot  fail  to  cause  its  con- 
struction to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems in  mechanical  science.  Those  qualities  are  in  some 
respects  contrary  to  each  other;  and  the  degree  of  attain- 
ment for  p»ch  will  depend  in  part  on  the  purpose,  whether 
of  war  or  comiU'^rce,  for  which  the  ship  is  built.  The  skill 
of  the  architect  lies  therefore  in  finding  such  a  construction 
as  shall  allow  the  quality  most  required  to  be  obtained  in 
the  highest  degree,  without  being  attended  by  too  great  a 
sacrifice  of  the  others.  The  form  indicated  above  has  by 
experience  been  found  to  afford  tbe  means  of  uniting  tbe 
different  conditions,  as  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  each 
other;  but  that  form  is  capable  of  being  varied  within  very 
distant  limits.  The  subject  of  the  resistance  of  fluids  against 
bodies  immersed  in  them  is  also  so  imperfectly  known,  that 
the  most  proper  proportions  which  the  several  dimensions 
should  have  to  each  other,  in  order  that  such  resistance  may 
be  as  little  as  possible,  are  yet  to  be  determined ;  and  in  the 
preaent  state  of  science,  those  proportions  can  only  be  ob- 
tained from  the  dimensions  of  ships  of  different  classes 
which  have  been  observed  to  possess  the  best  sailing  pro- 
perties. 

In  merchant  ships  an  ample  capacity  is  frequently  of 
more  importance  than  a  great  velocity  in  sailing ;  and  in 
this  case  the  relations  between  the  length,  breadth,  and 
depth  depend  less  upon  hydrodynamical  principles  than  the 
corresponding  relations  in  ships  of  war.  With  respect  to 
the  latter,  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  papers  on 
naval  architecture,  that  the  number  and  weight  of  the  guns 
constitute  the  basis  of  tbe  design ;  for  from  these  tbe  weight 
of  the  whole  ship,  or  the  volume  of  the  waiter  which  it  will 
displace,  may  be  estimated.  The  distance  between  the  guns 
on  the  decks  must  be  such  as  by  experience  has  been  found 
sufScient  for  working  them;  and  hence  tbe  number  of 
decks  being  given,  the  least  length  which  the  ship  should 
have  becomes  known.  The  breadtb  also  must  in  part  be 
determined  by  the  artillery ;  for  on  each  side  of  the  ship, 
between  the  hatches  or  ladder-ways  and  tbe  rear  of  the 
gun-carriages  after  the  recoil,  there  must  be  room  for  •  fra* 
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pasiaKe;  but  this  element  must  also  be  great  enough  to 
affora  the  necessary  stability,  that  the  tendency  of  a  lateral 
vind  to  turn  the  ship  about  a  longitudinal  axis  may  be 
resisted.  The  draught  of  wftter  (the  depth  to  which  the  ship 
is  immersed)  may  depend  on  the  depth  of  water  in  the  hai> 
hours  and  roadsteds;  but  it  should  also  be  determined  from 
experience,  so  that  the  ship  may  be  prevented  as  much  as 
possible  from  making  leeway ;  and  the  heif^ht  of  the  ship 
above  water  must  be  such  that,  while  the  upper  tiers  of  guns 
are  kept  as  low  as  passible,  the  height  of  the  lowest  tier 
above  the  water,  when  the  ship  floats  upright,  may  be  not 
less  than  six  feet,  in  order  that  the  lower  ^uns  may  be 
worked  when  the  ship  has  considerable  inclination.  Finally, 
the  form  of  the  body  must  be  that  which  is  most  favourable 
for  velocity,  by  causing  the  least  possible  resistance  of  the 
water  at  the  bows  and  along  the  sides ;  which  allows  the 
greatest  lateral  resistance,  and  which  will  permit  the  rudder 
to  act  with  most  effect  in  causing  the  ship  to  be  turned 
about  a  vertical  axis.  And  if,  when  in  the  design  for  a 
ship  all  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  displacement 
(weight  of  the  volume  of  water  which  would  fill  the  space 
occupied  by  the  ship  below  the  general  surface  of  the  water 
in  which  she  floats)  is  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of  the  ship, 
the  several  dimensions  may  be  considered  as  nearly  correct. 
Ships  carrying  44  and  64  guns  on  two  decks,  and  80  guns 
on  three  decks,  are  now  no  longer  constructed,  because  the 
proportions  between  the  lengths  and  breadths  which  depend 
on  those  numbers  of  guns  produced  vessels  having  deficient 
sailing  qualities. 

Experiments  have  showit,  that  when  the  quantity  of  sail 
IS  the  same,  the  velocity  of  a  ship  is  increased  by  increasing 
the  ratio  between  its  length  and  breadth,  and  both  English 
and  French  constructors  have  gone  on  for  many  years  aug- 
menting that  ratio;  but  this  increase  has  its  limit,  which 
however  has  not  as  yet  been  ascertained.  The  advantage 
of  diminished  breadth  is  accompanied  by  an  inferiority  of 
stability,  and  a  defiftiency  in  this  respect  may  produce  serious 
evils.  It  may  prevent  (he  use  of  the  lower  guns  ou  the  lee- 
side  from  the  fear  that  the  ports  may  be  under  water,  and 
the  use  of  the  guns  on  the  weather-side  from  inability  to 
give  tbem  sufficient  depression  ;  and  by  causing  the  keel 
to  take  an  oblique  position  in  the  direction  of  its  depth,  the 
Mtetal  resistance  of  the  water  being  diminished,  the  lee- 
way of  the  ship  is  increased.  The  power  of  the  rudder  and 
sails  to  produce  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis  is  greater  in  a 
long  than  in  a  short  ship,  because  the  rudder  and  sails  are 
at  greater  distances  from  that  axis,  and  because  the  impulse 
of  the  water  on  the  rudder  is  more  direct :  yet  the  resistance 
which  the  water  opposes  to  that  rotation  increases  in  a  still 
higher  ratio ;  and  thus  the  difficulty  of  working  to  wind- 
ward is  increased  with  the  length  of  the  ship.  Lastly,  the 
quantity  of  artillery  in  a  ship  will  indirectly  aSFect  the  rela- 
tion between  the  length  and  breadth ;  for  an  increase  of 
weight  above  water  produces  a  diminution  of  stability  by 
causing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship  to  be  more  ele- 
Tated,  and  this  evil  roust  be  counteracted  by  increasing  the 
breadth.  In  several  English  ships  of  war  carrying  from  46 
to  120  guns  it  has  been  found  by  admeasurement  that  the 

ratio  of  the  breadth  to  the  length  varied  from  — —  to  -— , 
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and  that  it  had  no  dependence  either  upon  the  number  of 
guns  or  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  ship.  The  greatest  length 
which  may  be  given  to  ships  of  war  is  a  point  still  undeter- 
mined ;  and  the  length  seems  to  have  hitherto  gone  on  in- 
creasing in  the  navies  of  all  nations.  In  1786  was  built  the 
Victory,  of  100  guns;  this  was  then  the  greatest  three- 
decker  in  the  British  service,  and  its  length  was  186  feet. 
In  1793  the  Ville  de  Paris,  of  1 10  guns,  and  190  feet  long, 
was  built  at  Chatham;  and  .in  1809  was  built  the  Cale- 
donia, of  120  guns,  whose  length  was  205  feet.  Some  of  the 
American  line-of-battle  ships  with  two  decks  are  said  to  be 
about  206  fest  long,  and  to  mount  102  guns. 

In  the  Verhon,  and  other  ships  which  have  been  built 
according  to  the  designs  of  Sir  William  Symonds,  the  present 
surveyor-general  of  the  navy,  the  form  of  a  transverse  sec- 
tion passing  vertically  through  the  hull  differs  from  that 
which  had  been  before  given  to  ships,  in  exhibiting  an  in- 
crease of  breadth  above  the  plane  of  floatation  (a  horizontal 
plane  passing  through  the  ship  when  she  floats  upright, 
and  coinciding  with  the  surfoce  of  the  water).  This  con- 
(truction  produces,  without  any  diminution  of  velocity,  an 
increase  of  stability  not  only  when  the  ship  is  afloat,  but 


also  when,  on  lying  aground,  she  is  subjeot  to  the  force  Si 
waves  against  her  side.  It  may  however  be  said  to  be 
attended  by  the  disadvantages  of  too  great  stability ;  that  is, 
it  may  cause  the  ship  to  be  considerably  strained,  and  the 
masts  to  be  carried  away  by  a  sudden  impulse  of  the  wind. 

Archimedes  showed  that  the  stability  of  a  body  floating 
in  a  fluid  depends  on  an  equilibrium  between  the  weight  of 
the  body  and  the  reaction  of  the  fluid;  and  Euler  ('  Scien- 
tia  Navalis,'  1 749),  from  considerations  purely  mathematical, 
investigated  the  circumstances  in  which  floating  bodies  o> 
different  forms  would  be  in  equilibno.  But  Bouguer 
('  Trait£  du  Navire,'  1746)  was  the  first  who  combined 
theory  and  practice  in  his  investigations  respecting  the  sta- 
bility of  vessels ;  and  iiearlv  every  author  who  hag  since 
treated  the  subject,  even  Euler  himself,  in  his  elementary 
treatise  on  the  construction  and  movements  of  vessels  (1772), 
has  adopted  the  principles  which  he'bad  established.  Don 
George  Juan  published  at  Madrid,  in  1771,  under  the  title 
'  Examen  Maritime,'  a  learned  treatise  on  the  construction 
of  ships  ;  and  in  1775  M.  Chapman  (afterwards  Admiral), 
a  mathematician  and  naval  architect  to  the  king  of  Sweden, 
published  on  the  same  subject,  and  in  the  language  of  that 
country,  a  valuable  work,  which  was  translated  into  French 
by  Vial  de  Clairbois,  who  was  also  the  author  of  an  '  Essai 
sur  I'Architecture  Navale'  (1776),  and  into  English,  with 
notes,  by  Dr.  Inman,  the  professor  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College.  The  work  of  Chapman  on  the  construction  of 
ships  of  war  has  also  been  translated  by  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Bennett.  To  these  must  be  added  the  papers  on  the 
stabi.-.ty  of  ships,  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  by 
Mr  Attwood,  M.  Dupin,  and  Dr.  Young. 

Tiie  lateral  action  of  the  wind  against  the  sails,  and  of  th« 
waves  of  the  sea  against  the  hull  of  a  ship,  are  the  causes 
that  the  plane  passing  through  its  masts  is  made  to  decline 
from  the  vertical  position  which  it  has  when  the  ship  is  at 
rest;  and  the  ship  is  then  prevented  from  being  overturned 
only  by  the  reaction  of  the  water  against  the  bottom  and 
sides.  The  momentum  of  this  reaction  is  that  which  is 
called  the  stability  of  the  ship.  The  axis  of  the  rotation 
has  been  placed  by  different  writers  in  different  situations, 
but  both  Bouguer  and  Euler  have  proved  that,  if  the  ship 
has  not  at  the  same  time  a  pitching  motion,  it  should  be 
considered  as  a  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  ship.  In  order  to  find  approximatively  the 
dependence  of  a  ship's  stabdity  on  its  length  and  breadth, 
let  it  be  supposed  that  the  ship  is  a  homogeneous  solid  in  the 
form  of  a  prism  or  segment  of  a  cylinder  having  its  axis  in 
a  horizontal  position ;  and,  the  vessel  being  supposed  to 
float  upright,  let  ABC  {Fig.  1)  be  a  transverse  section 


through  the  immersed  part  in  a  vertical  plane  passing 
through  6  and  g,  which  are  respectively  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  solid  and  of  that  part  (AB)  coinciding 
with  the  surface  of  the  water:  let  8<so  A'B'C  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  same  section  when  the  vessel  is  inclined.  Now, 
while  the  weight  of  the  ship  remains  the  same,  the  volume 
of  the  immersed  part  is  the  same  whether  the  ship  be 
upright  or  inc-lined,  and  the  Tolume  raised  above  the  water 
by  the  inclination  on  one  side  is  equal  to  the  volume 
depressed  below  it  on  the  other ;  therefore  the  area  MCyN 
may  be  considered  as  equal  to  ACB,  and  A'DM  to  B'DN. 
Next  let  p  and  q  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  trilateral 
spaces  last  mentioned ;  then,  by  mechanics,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  MDB'C  will  be  at  some  point,  as  r  in  ^  pro- 
duced, the  displacement  ol  g  by  the  inclination  being;  sup^ 
posed  to  be  very  small;  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  MC'N 
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^bm  iMtion  immcrted  when  the  lolid  ii  tnolinad)  will  be  at 
■ome  point  H  in  ^r :  aliso— 

A'B'C  :  A'DM  .•.prigr,  wd 

MCN  (aA'B'C) :  B'DN  (=A'DM)  .-.qr:  rH. 

Thwefore  pr  and  qr  are  cut  proportionally  in  g  and  H ; 

and  gU.  it  parallel  to  pq.    Consequently— 

pr.grtspq.g^ 

or  ABC  :  A'DM  ::pq:  gR; 

and  if  the  inclination  of  the  ship  is  very  small,  gH  may  be 

considered  as  parallel  to  AB.    Draw  the  vertical  line  HS, 

and  6K  parallel  to  AB ;  then  ^H= OK. 

The  area  ABC  may  represent  the  volume  (V)  of  the  dis- 
placement, or  of  the  immersed  pai^t  of  the  ship ;  and  the 
area  A'DM,  the  volupie  raised  above  or  depressed  below 
AD  in  consequence  of  the  inclination.  This  trilinear  space 
bmng  supposed  to  be  very  small,  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
triangle  right-angled  at  M ;  and  if  the  length  and  half- 
breadth  of  the  solid  be  represented  by  /  and  b  respectively, 
we  have  ^A'M./.i  for  the  representation  of  the  elevated  or 
depressed  volume.  But  A'M  varies  with  b;  therefore  such 
volume  varies  with  l.b'.  Again,  by  mechanics,  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  of  those  volumes  fi'om  a 
horixontal  line  passing  through  D,  in  a  direction  parallel  to 

Q 

tb«  axis  of  the  solid,  is  equal  to  -b;  therefore  the  linep^s 
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-6,  or  pq  varies  with  b. 
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Then  substituting,  in  the  last  pro- 
portion above,  V  for  ABC,  l.b*  for  A'DM,  and  btatpq;  also 
putting  6K  for  gR,  we  find  that  GK  varies  with  -^  ;  or 

V.OK  a/.6*.  Now  the  force  of  the  water  to  prevent  the 
ship  from  being  overturned  taking  place,  by  hyarostatics,  in 
the  vertical  line  HS  passine  through  H,  and  being  repre- 
sented b^  y ;  also  the  ship  being  supposed  to  turn '  about  a 
longitudinal  axis  passing  through  G,  we  have  V.6K  for  the 
momentum  of  the  ship's  stability ;  but  the  triangle  GKS 
it  similar  to  A'MD,  all  the  sides  of  one  being  perpendicular 
to  those  of  the  other ;  therefore 

A'M  :  DM  : :  GK  :  GS. 

Again  A'M  varies  with  DM ;  therefore  GK  varies  with  GS, 
and  V.GS  a  /.&*;  that  is  V.OS  expresses  also  the  momen- 
tum of  the  ship's  stability.  The  point  S  is  called  the  meta- 
centre,  and  it  indicates  the  most  elevated  position  which 
the  centre  of  gravity  G  can  have  consistently  with  the 
stability ;  for  when  G  coincides  with  S,  it  is  evident  that  the 
above  expression  vanishes. 

_  Since  the  depth  of  the  ship  does  not  enter  into  the  expres- 
sion l.t^,  it  may  be  inferred  that  when  ships  have  equal 
lengths  and  breadths,  they  will  have  equal  stabilities,  what- 
ever be  their  depths.  Again,  when  they  have  equal  breadths, 
their  stabilities  will  vary  with  their  lengths ;  and  when  they 
have  equal  lengths,  the  'stabilities  vary  with  the  cubes  of 
their  breadths.  It  follows  also  that,  in  general,  the  stability 
of  a  ship  is  directly  proportional  to  its  length  and  to  the 
cube  of  its  breadth,  whatever  be  its  depth. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  find  approximatively  the 
relations  between  the  velocity  of  a  ship  and  its  dimensions, 
let  the  ship  be  represented  by  an  isosceles  triangular  prism 
having  the  greatest  rectangular  surface  uppermost  and 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  triangular  ends 
perpendicular  to  that  surface,  so  that  the  fore  and  after  parts 
are  rectangular  planes  inclined  to  the  same  surface ;  then 
for  the  present  purpose  we  may  assume  that  the  resistance 
experienced  in  moving  through  the  water  is  expressed  by 
v.*  A  sin*  1.  [HYDRODYPf  AMics],  where  v  is  the  velocity  of  the 
vessel,  A  the  superficies  of  the  inclined  front,  and  I  its  in- 
eUnation  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  the  resistance  of 
the  water  is  directly  proportional  to  the  moving  power, 
that  is,  to  the  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  and  tliis  last 
varies  with  the  area  of  the  sails,  which  may  be  represented 
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Again  the  momentum  of 
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the  ship'*  stability  is  directly  proportional  to  the  momen- 
tum of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  and  the  latter  is  expressed  by 
the  product  of  the  area  of  the  sails  into  the  height  of  the 
centre  of  pressure  (centre  of  gravity  of  the  sails)  above  the 
axis  of  rotation:  now  this  height  varies  with  the  height  of 
the  suls ;  that  is,  with  the  square  root  of  their  area,  the  sails 
in  different  ships  being  supposed  to  be  similar  plane  figures. 

Tberebre  flie  momentum  of  stability  varies  with  o ,  oro  a 


(moment,  of  stability) .  Let  2  be  the  half  length  of  ths 
vessel,  b  its  breadth,  and  d  its  depth ;  then  the  momentum 
of  atability  as  above  may  be  represented  by  /.6*,  A  will  be 
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may  be  comidered  as  small  when  compared  with  P,  we 

This  expression  indicates  that  the  velocity  will  be  ia 
creased  by  diminishing  d,  which  may  represent  the  ship's 
draught,  or  the  depth  to  which  she  is  immersed.  It  is  evi- 
dent also  that  the  like  effect  will  take  place  if  the  length  or 
the  breadth,  or  both,  are  increased  (the  breadth  of  the  sail 
being  supposed  to  increase  with  that  of  the  ship);  and  since, 
in  this  ease,  the  stability  will  at  the  same  time  bb  increased, 
this  will  permit  the  ship  to  carry  a  greater  quantity  of  sail ; 
but  the  number  of  the  crew  being  supposed  to  vary  with 
the  area  of  the  sail,  an  increase  of  the  latter  is  in  general 
attended  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  expense.  The 
factors  in  the  value  of  e  being  different  powers  of  b,  I, 
and  d,  it  thence  follows  that  ships  having  the  same  propor- 
tions possess  unequal  sailing  properties ;  it  may  be  perceived 
indeed  that  a  small  ship  built  according  to  the  proportions 
of  a  large  one  which  is  known  to  sail  well  will  not  possess 
ths  like  good  quality.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  inferred 
that  a  vessel  having  the  same  proportions  as  a  good  one  of 
smaller  dimensions  will  be  superior  to  the  latter.  If  two 
ships  carry  sails  proportional  to  their  stabilities,  and  if  the 
height  of  the  lower  tier  of  guns  above  water  be  the  same  iii 
both  when  the  ships  float  upright ;  then,  the  inclinations  of 
the  planes  of  their  masts  being  also  sirpposed  to  be  equal, 
the  lower  guns  of  the  smaller  ship  will  be  farther  from  the 
water  than  those  of  the  larger  ship,  and,  in  action,  the  latter 
might  be  in  danger  when  the  other  would  be  safe.  Con- 
sequently, if  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  sail  he  given 
to  the  smaller  ship,  a  smaller  quantity  relatively  to  its  sta- 
bility ought  to  be  given  to  the  larger. 

That  a  ship  whose  hull  has  been  constructed  according  to 
the  best  rules  of  art  does  not  always  fulfil  the  conditions 
required,  may  depend  on  several  causes.  The  blocks,  ropes, 
&c.  may  be  too  heavy,  and  the  sails  may  be  badly  fonned. 
If  the  burthen  is  placed  too  low,  the  rolling  will  be  heavy, 
and  the  masts  may  be  endangered ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  burthen  is  too  high,  there  may  not  be  sufficient  stability. 
If  tbe  burthen  is  too  near  either  of  the  extremities,  the 
pitching  motion  will  be  violent,  and  the  velocity  will  be 
consequently  diminished.  Lastly,  through  uuskilfulness 
tbe  tails  may  not  be  properly  set  with  respect  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  and  of  the  ship's  path,  so  that  tbe  force  of 
the  wind  to  propel  the  ship  may  be  less  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  or  the  ship  may  be  incapable  of  going 
about. 

Thi  discovery  of  the  elements  on  which  depend  the  sta- 
bility and  the  sailing  properties  of  ships  will  probably  be 
made  rather  by  studying  the  proportions  of  such  as  from 
experience  have  been  found  to  possess  tbe  desired  qualities, 
than  by  purely  scientific  researches ;  and  as  a  step  prepara- 
tory to  this  study  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  methods  by  whiob,  in  a  body  like  a  ship,  which  cannot 
be  considered  as  corresponding  to  any  geometrical  solid,  the 
areas  of  sections,  the  volume  of  the  whole  or  of  the  part 
immersed  in  the  water,  the  position  of  tbe  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  hull  or  the  sails,  &c,  are  found. 

The  method  of  equidistant  ordinates  is  generally  used  for 
these  purposes ;  and  in  finding  the  area  of  a  section,  some 
line  in  it  being  taken  as  an  axis,  an  uneven  number  of  lines 
as  ordinates  are  drawn  or  supposed  to  be  drawn  at  equal 
distances  from  one  another  perpendicularly  to  that  line  till 
they  meet  the  surface  of  the  ship.  The  lengths  of  these 
ordinates  being  known  by  actual  admeasurement,  or  by  tbe 
scale  of  the  drawing,  and  also  the  distance  between  tbem; 
and  the  curve  line  in  which  tbe  plane  of  the  section  meet* 
the  surface  of  the  ship  being  considered,  between  every 
three  consecutive  ordinates,  as  an  arc  of  the  common  para- 
bola ;  by  the  rules  of  mensuration  the  required  area  will  be 
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■nd  b  are  the  two  extreme  ordinatea;  t  is  the  gum  of  all  the 
even  ordinatea,  as  the  second,  the  fbarth,  &&  ;  «'  the  sum 
of  all  the  uneven  ordinates,  the  thiid,  the  fifth,  &e. ;  and 
d  is  the  constant  distance  between  everj  two  ordinates. 
The  following  more  simple  and  equally  accurate  formula  for 
approximating  to  the  area  of  any  curvilineal  figure  has  been 
demonstrated  by  mathematicians ;  viz.  (^a+b)+B)d,  where 
a  and  b  are  the  two  extreme  ordinates,  S  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  others,  and  d  is  the  constant  interval  between  them. 

By  either  of  these  rules  the  area  of  a  vertical  section 
through  the  middle  of  the  ship's  breadth  in  a  longitudinal 
direction,  or  through  any  part  of  the  ship's  length  in  a  trans- 
verse direction,  and  also  theareaofahorizontal  section  coin- 
cident with  or  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  may  be 
found.  The  same  formula  may  be  applied  to  determine  the 
volume  of  the  whole  hull  or  of  the  displacement;  for  this 
purpose  vertical  sections  may  be  supposed  to  pass  through 
the  equidistant  ordinates  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  ship,  and  their  areas  to  be  computed  as 
above;  then, in  the  first  formula  above,  a  and  b  must  repre- 
sent the  areas  of  the  sections  passing  through  the  two  ex- 
treme ordinates  ;  «  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  all  the  even  sec- 
tions ;  f*  that  of  the  areas  of  all  the  uneven  sections ;  and  d 
the  common  distance  of  the  ordinates  or  sections.  Or  the 
volume  may  be  found  in  like  manner  by  means  of  the  com- 
puted jireas  of  an  uneven  number  of  equidistant  horizontal 
sections  supposed  to  pass  through  the  ship ;  and  if  the  two 
VDlumea  of  the  parts  on  opposite  sides  of  a  vertical  plane 
pauing  through  the  keel,  when  computed  by  the  different 
methMs,  should  be  found  to  disagree  with  each  other,  the 
sum  of  the  volumes  may  be  considered  as  a  nearly  correct 
value  of  the  whole.  The  formula  may  also  be  employed  to 
determine  the  momentum  of  any  part  of  the  ship  with  respect 
to  some  line  about  which  it  may  be  made  to  turn,  or  with 
respect  to  a  plane  passing  through  such  line ;  and  in  this 
case  the  terms  of  the  first  formula  will  denote  the  momenta 
of  the  areas  of  the  sections  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  the 
given  line  of  plane,  and  d  the  distance  between  the  sections 
as  before. 

In  order  to  find  the  centre  of  crravity  of  the  displacement, 
that  is,  of  the  immersed  part  of  the  ship  (considered  as  a 
homogeneous  solid)  when  the  ship  floats  upright ;  imagine 
that  immersed  part  to  be  divided  by  equidistant  vertical 
planes  perpendieular  to  the  ship's  length,  and  also  by  equi- 
distant horizontal  planes ;  then  the  area  of  each  horizontal 
lection  between  every  two  vertical  planes  being  multiplied 
by  the  vertical  distance  of  that  horizontal  section  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  all  the  products  being  added  toge- 
ther by  either  of  the  above  formula,  the  sum  will  be  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  immersed  part  with  respect  to  the  horizontal 
plane  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  momentum  being 
aivided  by  the  volume  of  the  immersed  part  computed  as 
above,  gives  by  mechanics  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity below  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  a  similar  manner 
may  be  found  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  with  respect 
to  a  vertical  plane  passing  perpendicularly  to  the  length  of 
the  ship,  suppose  at  one  of  its  extremities;  and  thus  its 
position  may  be  completely  determined.  From  the  symme- 
try of  the  ship's  figure  on  each  side  of  a  plane  passing  through 
its  masts  and  keel,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  wnole  ship 
wUl  always  be  in  that  plane ;  and  that  of  the  immersed  part 
will  be  in  the  same  plane  when  the  ship  floats  upright. 

The  position  of  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  whole  ship  may  be  found  by  determining 
that  of  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  displacement ;  for,  by  hydrostatics,  when  the  ship 
floats  with  its  masts  upright,  these  lines  are  coincident.  But 
the  determination  of  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
this  line  is  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty  on  account 
of  the  complexity  of  the  subject,  arising  ttom  the  form  of 
the  hull,  the  positions  of  the  masts,  rigging,  guns,  lading, 
&c. ;  and  it  can  only  be  found  mathematically  oy  ascertain- 
ing the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  weight  of 
every  separate  object  constituting  the  mass  of  the  ship  and 
its  lading.  The  momenta  of  all  these  objects  being  com- 
puted with  respect  to  any  one  plane,  as  that  of  floatation  (the 
horizontal  plane  at  the  level  of  the  water)  the  difference 
between  the  sums  of  the  momenta  of  the  objects  above  and 
below  that  plane  is,  by  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  ship  into 
the  distance  of  the  required  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
same  plane.  Hence  the  situation  of  tiua  point  might  be 
found. 


The  most  simple  meohanioal  method  of  finding  the  centra 
of  gravity  of  a  ship  is  probably  that  which  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Major  in  the  Annalt  of  Philowrphy,  June,  1826.  It 
consists  in  making  the  ship  when  afloat  heel  (the  plane  of 
its  masts  to  incline)  through  equal  angles  by  means  of 
weights  applied  successively  to  a  mast,  and  made  to  act 
horizontally  at  different  distances  above  the  deck ;  these 
weights  being  reduced  to  direetionc  perpendicular  to  the 
inclming  mast  (by  multiplying  them  into  the  cosine  of  the 
inclination)  and  then  multiplied  into  their  respective'  dis- 
tances from  the  unknown  centre  of  gravity  of  the  ship,  will 
give  two  products  which  are  equal  to  one  another ;  each  of 
them  being  rqual  to  the  momentum  of  the  resistance  by 
which  the  water  tends  to  prevent  heeling ;  hence  by  algebra 
the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  either  of  the 
points  at  which  the  weights  are  applied  may  be  found. 

In  the  expression  for  the  momentum  arising  ttom  the 
pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  sails,  it  is  usual  to  consider 
the  whole  force  of  the  wind  as  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  sails ;  and  this  point  may  be  found  by  multiplying 
separately  the  area  of  each  sail  into  the  distance  of  its  centre 
of  gravity  above  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  ship.  The  quotient  arising  from  the  sum 
of  mese  momenta  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  all  the 
sails  will  give  the  distanoe  of  the  required  centre  of  gravity 
above  that  axis ;  and  similarly  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  sails  with  respect  to  any  vertical  line  as  an 
axis  may  be  obtained. 

To  fiad,the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displacement,  or  of  the 
immersed  part  of  the  shipsupposed  to  be  homogeneous,  when 
the  plane  of  a  ship's  masts  is  made  to  incline  by  the  lateral 
action  of  the  wind,  the  axis  of  rotation  being  supposed  to  be 
a  horizontal  line  passing  through  the  centieof  gravity  of  the 
whole  ship,  there  must  be  first  obtained  by  trial  the  position 
of  a  horizontal  line  in  which  the  plane  of  the  surface  of  the 
water  will  cut  the  body  of  the  ship  when  in  the  upright  and 
inclined  positions  reepeetively,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  part 
raised  above  the  water  in  consequence  of  the  inclination 
may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  part  depressed.  Let  a  line  pass- 
ing through  D,  Fig.  1, -perpendicularly  to  the  paper,  be  that 
horizontal  line ;  then  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  ele- 
vated and  depressed  volumes  may  be  found  by  computing 
the  areas  of  the  triUneal  figures  A'DM,  B'DN,  in  all  the 
vertical  sections  taken  at  equal  distances  from  one  another 
in  the  direction  of  the,sbip's  length,  multiplying  them  sepa- 
rately by  the  distances  of  their  centres  of  gravity  from  a  ver- 
tical plane  passing  through  the  same  horizontal  line,  and 
then  adding  all  the  products  together  by  one  of  the  formula 
above  given.  In  the  Quarterly  Joumii  of  Sdenee,  April, 
1830.  the  area  of  either  triangle,  as  A'DM,  is  expressed  by 

^"t      /sin^e,  where  ysDM.  7"=DA',  /=   a  line 


drawn  from  D  to  A'M,  bisecting  the  angle  A'DM,  or  0  (the 
angle  of  heeling).  Also  the  momentum  of  the  same  tri- 
angle with  respect  to  the  point  D  is  expressed  approxima- 
tively,  and  supposing  the  angle  of  heeling  to  be  7°  (the 
greatest  at  which  a  ship  of  war  can  use  her  windward  guns), 
by  .0203ry"(y-|-7"). 

In  order  to  find  an  expression  for  the  stability  of  a  ship, 
let  G  be  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  when  the  ship  floats  up- 
right let  g  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  immersed  part 
supposed  to  be  homogeneoiu.  Now  when  the  plane  of  the 
masts  is  inclined,  g  will  be  situated  at  F,  and  in  that  case 
let  H  be  the  place  of  the  centre  of  gravity  last  mentioned ; 
then  by  mechanics,  FH  will  be  equal  to  the  quotient  arisine 
from  the  division  of  the  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  elevated 
and  depressed  volumes  by  the  volume  of  the  immersed  part 
of  the  ship.  But  if  6  be  the  angle  of  inclination,  we  shall 
have  F^=OF  sin  0;  therefore  ^H  or  OK  may  be  found. 
This  being  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the  ship  and  ita 
burthen  (=the  force  of  the  reaction  of  the  water  in  the 
direction  HS),  gives  the  expression  for  the  stability. 

The  plane  of  a  ship's  masts  is  made  to  decline  from  a 
vertical  position  not  only  by  the  action  of  the  wind  against 
the  sails  when  the  direction  or  the  wind  does  not  coincide 
with  that  plane,  but  also  by  a  wave  striking  the  ship  in  a 
direction  oblique  to  the  horizon  and  to  the  plane  of  the 
masts ;  and  in  both  cases  the  variations  in  the  foree  br 
which  the  inclination  is  produced  and  the  re-action  by  which 
the  water  tends  to  bring  back  Ihe  plane  of  the  masts  to  a 
vertical  position  cause  the  ship  to  roll  about  some  longi- 
tudinal axis,  which  ia  supposed  to  pass  horisontally  through 
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tbe  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  ship.  Now,  if  a  horizontal 
plane  coincident  with  the  plane  of  tloatation  pass  through 
AB  when  the  ship  floats  upright,  and  G,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  ship,  be  below  tnat  plane,  as  in  the  figure ;  iu 
order  to  preserve  the  equality  of  the  immersed  volume  when 
tbe  ship  is  inclined,  the  plane  which  passed  through  AB 
moat  take  such  a  position  as  A'B'.  This  will  cause  6  to 
ascend ;  that  is,  the  ship  will  rise  on  the  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  6  had  been  above  AB  when  the  ship  was 
upright,  the  latter  would  descend  on  the  water  when  it 
is  made  to  take  an  inclined  position.  Such  rising  or  de- 
scendiog  is  a  cause  of  tbe  ship  being  shook  or  strained  in 
rolling;  and  this  evil  can  be  avoided  only  by  having  the 
centre  of  gravity  G  coincident  with  the  plane  of  floatation. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  keep- 
ing that  centre  higher,  or  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  meta- 
centre  8,  the  stability  of  the  ship,  which  varies  directly  with 
the  distance  68  or  GK,  is  proportionally  diminished.  The 
pitching  of  a  ship,  that  is,  tbe  alternate  elevation  or  depres- 
sion of  either  extremity  of  the  ship  as  the  latter  passes  over 
a  wave,  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  rising  or  descending 
of  the  whole  ship ;  and  the  strain  thus  produced  will  evi- 
dently be  so  much  the  less  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  nearer 
the  level  of  the  plane  of  floatation  and  the  middle  of  the 
ship's  length.  It  should  be  stated  here  that,  since  a  ship  in 
tacking  is  supposed  to  turn  horizontally  about  a  vertical  axis 
passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  resistance  then  ex- 
perienced, which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distances 
T)f  its  extremities  from  that  axis,  will  be  a  minimum  when 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  middle  of  the  ship's  length ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  power  of  the  rudder  depending 
on  its  distance  from  the  same  axis  of  rotation,  that  power 
would  be  increased  by  having  the  centre  of  gravity  at  some 
distance  before  the  middle  point. 

When  a  vessel  wliich  is  partly  immersed  in  a  fluid  moves 
through  that  fluid,  it  always  experiences  a  resistance  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  its  motion,  in  consequence  of 
the  inertia  of  tbe  water;  but  it  experiences  also  a  resistance 
on  account  of  the  particles  of  water  which  are  immediately 
struck  by  the  vessel,  and  those  immediately  beyond  them  to 
a  certain  distance,  being  for  a  time  compressed  on  all  sides 
by  the  vessel  and  the  surrounding  fluid,  ar.d  thus  compelled 
to  rise  above  the  general  level.  The  elevated  fluid  will  be 
highest  before  the  middle  point  at  the  bows  of  the  vessel; 
and  the  hydrostaiical  pressure  arising  from  the  elevation, 
combined  with  the  reaction  of  the  neii^bbouring  fluid,  will 
cause  the  panicles  to  flow  off  laterally  in  the  direction  of 
some  curve-line  whose  convexity  is  towards  the  vessel,  after 
which  they  will  mix  with  the  fluid  on  each  side.  Now  let 
.ADB,  Fig.  2,  be  a  horizontal  section  through  the  ship  at  tbe 


general  level  of  the  water,  and  let  CED  be  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  confined  water  in  front  of  the  ship ;  then  if  an 
artificial  prow  of  that  acute  form  were  given  to  the  ship, 
tbe  particles  of  water  contiguous  to  the  sides  of  such  prow 
would  create  very  little  resistance  in  addition  to  that  which 
arises  from  the  inertia  of  tbe  water,  while  the  latter  resist- 
ance will  evidently  be  so  much  tbe  greater  as  the  bows  are 
more  obtuse.  Beyond  D  and  E  the  particles  flowing  along 
the  siue  exert  forces  arising  from  friction,  adhesion,  and  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  neighbouring  water  ,  and  at  certain 
points,  as  F  and  G,  they  pass  off  in  the  directions  of  tan- 
gents at  those  points.  "The  force  of  friction  and  adhesion  is 
very  considerable,  particularly  if  the  surface  is  rough  and 
unequal ;  and  if  the  vessel  is  moving  with  or  against  a  cur- 
rent, tbe  pressure  against  its  sides  is  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  experienced  if  the  water  were  at  rest,  diminished 
or  increased  on  any  given  area  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
the  fluid  whose  base  is  that  area,  and  whose  height  is  tliat 
which  is  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  water.  It  has  been  found 
moreover  by  experiment,  that  if  both  vessel  and  fluid  are  in 
motion,  with  equal  velocities  in  the  same  direction,  tbe 
buoyancy  of  the  vessel  is  the  same  as  if  both  were  at  rest ; 
but  when  the  velocity  of  the  vessel  is  less  or  greater  than 
that  of  the  fluid  in  the  same  direction,  the  vessel  either 


sinks  or  rises  in  the  fluid  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  height 
due  to  the  difference  of  the  velocities,  and  this  circumstance 
must  in  some  measure  modify  the  resistance  of  the  water 
against  the  vessel. 

Besides  the  resistance  arising  from  the  friction  of  the 
water  along  tbe  sides  of  the  vessel,  there  must  be  noticed 
the  diminution  of  pressure  against  the  after  part,  in  conse- 
quence ef  the  water  displaced  by  the  motion  not  falling  in 
behind  with  sufficient  velocity  to  brir  g  the  surface  there  to 
the  same  level  as  in  front  The  part  cles  of  water  diverg- 
ing from  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  oblique  directions,  as 
FH,  are  by  the  lateral  resistance  of  the  neighbouring  fluid 
-deflected  so  as  to  describe  curve  lines  which  finally  unite 
behind  the  stern  in  some  point,  as  L.  But  the  force  exerted 
to  deflect  the  particles  from  the  direction  FH  causes  a 
diminution  of  the  pressure  which  the  water  would  have, 
otherwise  exerted  against  tbe  after  part  of  the  vessel ;  ani 
consequently  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  additional  power 
opposing  the  forward  movement  of  the  vessel.  The  force  of 
deflection,  and  consequently  the  retardation,  will  evidently 
be  less  in  proportion  as  the  tangent  FH  is  nearer  to  the 
side  of  tbe  vessel,  or  as  the  point  F  is  more  distant  from  tbe 
stern ;  and  this  circumstance  indicates  .the  advantage  which 
ships  of  considenble  length  have  over  others.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  however  from  the  breaking  and  foaming  of  the 
water  at  the  head  and  stern  of  a  vessel  when  moving  with 
considerable  velocity,  that  the  effects  of  the  resistances  will 
be  greatly  modified  by  the  collisions  of  the  particles  of 
water  with  each  oilier,  and  with  the  surface  of  the  vessel, 
in  consequence  of  the  shocks  produced  by  its  motion,  and 
by  the  effort  of  the  water  to  return  to  a  state  of  equili- 
brium. 

Vessels  intended  for  rivers,  vherb  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  always  nearly  level,  may  ha  e  their  bows  made 
very  sharp,  so  as  to  experience  comparatively  little  resistance 
to  their  njotion  ;  but  this  construction  has  its  limits  for 
ships  which  are  to  navigate  the  ocean,  where  the  waves  run 
high.  When  a  ship,  having  considerable  breadth  of  bows, 
meets  a  sea,  the  resistance  which  she  opposes  to  it  causes 
her  to  be  raised,  and  to  be  borne  upon  tbe  wave ;  whereas, 
if  differently  constructed,  she  would  be  carried  through  it. 
The  yacht  called  the  Fire-King  is  made  extremely  sharp, 
and  with  a  very  gentle  curvature  both  at  the  bows  and 
Stern  ;  she  therefore  cuts  the  water  with  great  facility,  and 
the  displaced  particles  seem  almost  immediately  to  fall  in 
towards  the  rudder,  so  that  tbe  diminution  of  pressure 
abaft  is  small,  but  being,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient  power 
of  resistance,  prevenleu  from  rising  on  the  waves,  her  decks 
are  said  to  be  constantly  deluged  with  water. 

In  order  to  obtain  on  expression  for  the  resistance  of  the 
water  against  a  ship,  the  part  of  tbe  immersed  surface  which 
is  before.the  greatest  transverse  vertical  section  is  supposed 
to  be  divided  by  a  number  of  such  transverse  sections  at 
equal  distances  from  one  another,  measured  perpendicularly 
between  them,  and  by  a.  number  of  sections  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  floatation  at  equal  distances  from  one  anotbeV  ver- 
tically. Thus  the  surface  of  the  immersed  part  in  front  of 
the  greatest  transverse  section  is  divided  into  trapezoidal 
figures ;  and  a  like  division  of  the  immersed  part  of  the 
ship's  surface  abaft  of  the  greatest  transverse  section  is 
made.  Each  trapezoid,  in  an  orthogonal  projection  of  the 
fore  and  after  part  of  the  ship  made  on  a  plane  parallel  to 
the  greatest  transversa  section,  is  then  divided  into  two 
triangles  by  a  diagonal  line,  and  the  area  of  each  projected 
triangle  (found  by  admeasurement  of  its  sides  on  the  scale  of 
the  drawing)  is  multiplied  into  the  resolved  force  of  the 
water  upon  it;  that  resolved. force  being  expressed  by  the 
absolute  force  multiplied  into  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the 
inclination  of  the  triangle  on  the  ship's  surface  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  motion.  The  sum  of  the  products  is  taken  for 
the  whole  resistance  of  the  water  against  the  ship.  In  com- 
paring tbe  resistance  against  one  ship  with  the  resistance 
against  another,  it  is  evident  that  the  absolute  force  of  the 
water  on  each  may  be  represented  by  unity. 

Experiments  sufficiently  prove  that  the  resistance  ex- 
perienced by  a  body  in  moving  through  a  fluid  is  less  when 
the  greatest  breadth  of  the  body  is  at  some  distance  before 
the  middle  of  its  length,  than  when  it  is  precisely  at  that 
place,  but  the  most  advantageous  situation  of  what  is  called 
the  midship  section  (the  greatest  vertical  section  taken  per- 
pendicularly to  the  length  of  the  ship)  is  far  from  having 
been  as  yet  determined.  In  order  to  find  its  dependence 
upon  the  direct  resistance  of  the  water,  M<  Chapman  pro^ 
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eeeds  in  the  following  manner: — He  considers  the  ship  tu  be 
represented  by  a  solid  in  the  form  of  two  isosceles  wedges 
joined  together  at  their  heads  and  to  move  in  the  water 
with  the  planes  which  are  perpendicular  to  their  edges 
parallel  to  its  surface.  Now  it  is  evident  that  when  the 
solid  is  at  rest  in  still  water,  the  opposite  pressures  of  the 
water  against  the  faces  in  front,  and  against  those  which  are 
behind  the  plane  of  junction,  or  of  the  greatest  transvewe 
section,  will  be  equal  to  one  another  in  directions  parallel  to 
the  length  of  the  solid.  Also  that,  when  in  motion,  the  front 
fones  will  experience  directly  that  resistance  of  the  water 
which  is  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  solid,  and  that  the  afler 
(faces,  by  receding  from  the  water  in  consequence  of  the 
advance  of  the  body,  will  lose  a  portion  of  the  pressure  which 
fhey  would  have  experienced  had  the  body  been  at  rest,  and 
which  would  thus  nave  indirectly  contributed  to  force  the 
body  forward.  It  must  moreover  be  observed>that  the  water 
is  driven  forward  in  front  of  the  vessel  with  a  velocity  which 
may  be  represented  by  «/;  and  that  as  the  water  in  front 
becomes  higher  than  that  which  is  behind  the  greatest 
transverse  section,  it  will  flow  towards  the  stern  with  a 
velocity  which  may  be  represented  by  v".  Hence  if  A  be 
the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  two  oblique  surfaces. in  front  of 
that  greatest  section,  and  B  that  of  the  surfaces  abaft  of  the 
game  section  ;  also  if  9  and  B'  be  the  inclinations  of  those 
surfaces  respectively  to  the  line  of  motion,  and  v  be  the 
Telocity  of  the  body,  we  shall  have,  supposing  the  resistance 
to  vary  with  the  square  of  the  velocity  and  the  cube  of  the 
sine  of  the  inclination, 

A  (»  - 1/)'  sin.'O+B  (»+t>")«  sin.*  9* 
for  the  value  of  the  whole  resistance ;   or,  for  A  sin.  0  and 
B  sin.  0'  putting  their  equal  C  (the  area  of  the  transverse 
section)  ^e  expression  for  the  resistance  becomes 

C  {  (»-»')»  sm.*e+{v+v")*  sin.'  $'  ]. 

This  formula  indicates  that  such  a  body  will  always  meet 
with  less  resistance  when  C  is  in  front,  than  when  it  is  abaft 
of  the  middle  point  in  the  length  ;  that  is,  when  6  is  greater 
than  0':  it  indicates  also  that  the  place  of  the  greatest 
breadth  when  the  resistance  is  a  minimum  depends  on  the 
values  otv—t/  and  of  v+v",  and  that  the  greater  d'  and  o" 
are  with  respect  to  v,  the  farther  should  the  greatest  breadth 
be  in  front  of  the  middle  point 

Imagining  a  horizontal  section  through  a  ship  at  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  water  to  present  the  form  of  four  portions  of 
parabolas,  the  two  in  front  of  the  greatest  transverse  section 
being  similar  and  equal  on  opposite  sides  of  the  longitudinal 
axis;  and  likewise  the  two  portions  abaft  of  that  section 
being  similar  and  equal  to  one  another,  but  different  from 
the  former  portions.  Chapman  finds,  as  approximations  to 
the  place  of  that  great^t  section,  that  its  distance  in  front 
of  the  middle  of  the  ship's  length  may  be  four,  six,  or  eight 
times  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  ship  fh>m  that  middle  point.  And  his  observation  is 
that  the  nrst  distance  might  serve  for  sharp  vessels,  as  fri- 
gates, and  the  last  for  merchant  ships,  which  are  much 
broader  than  the  others  in  proportion  to  their  lengths. 


Colonel  Beaufoy's  experiments  with  solids  of  various  forms 
indicate  that,  in  general,  the  distance  of  the  midship  section 
in  front  of  the  middle  point  in  the  length  should  be  one- 
tenth  of  the  length. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  assumptions  on  Which  the 
formulsB  expressing  the  relations  between  the  principid  di- 
mensions of  ships,  and  between  the  dimensions  and  velocity, 
have  been  investigated,  are  far  from  being  conformable  to 
the  circumstances  of  a  ship  when  moving  through  the  water 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  above  process  for  finding 
the  place  of  the  greatest  trensverse  section ;  consequently, 
the  formulsB  afford  but  remote  approximations  lu  the  rules 
which  should  guide  the  naval  architeot  in  the  formation  of 
a  design.  A  far  more  perfect  knowledge  than  we  have  at 
present  of  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  water,  and  of  the  conditions  of  stability  in  a  ship, 
will  be  necessary  before  the  results  of  analysis  will  he  capable 
of  being  applied  directly  to  the  details  of  construction. 

SHIP-BUILDING.  When  a  ship  is  to  be  constructed, 
drawings  representing  the  necessary  elevations  and  sections, 
generally  on  a  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  are 
prepared,  and  copies  of  these,  enlarged  to  the  full  size  of 
the  objects  which  they  represent  in  the  intended  ship,  are 
traced  with  chalk  on  the  door  of  an  apartment  called  the 
'  mould-loft.'  The  length  of  the  loft  is  generally  equal  to 
half  that  of  the  greatest  ship  which  it  may  be  proposed  to 
build,  and  of  the  whole  height  of  the  hull  in  addition;  so 
tha(  there  may  be  traced  upon  it  a  horizontal  plan  of  oalf 
the  ship  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  beyond  oi.e  ex- 
tremity of  the  plan  a  representation,  in  the  same  plane,  of  a 
transverse  section  of  the  ship  in  a  vertical  plane  at  the  place 
of  its  greatest  breadth.  Such  plan  and  section  being  laid 
down,  there  are  drawn  with  chalk,  from  their  proper  places 
in  the  plan,  representations  of  the  timber  ribs  or  frames  as 
they  would  appear  in  as  many  transverse  sections  of  the 
ship :  pieces  of  plank  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
are  then  cut  so  as  to  correspond  to  the  forms  of  the  timbers ; 
and  these,  which  are  called  the  moulds,  become  the  patterns 
by  which  the  timbers  are  to  be  cut  from  the  tree  or  log  of 
wood.  But,  as  such  a  mould  can  only  give  the  form  of  the 
timber  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  and  as  the  oblique 
positions  in  which  the  timbers  stand  in  the  ship  may  caiue 
the  angle  which  the  faces  of  each  timber  make  with  one 
another  to  be  acute  or  obtuse,  and  to  vary  in  the  same  piece, 
certain  marks  on  the  surfaces  of  the  boards  are  used  to  indi- 
cate the  directions  in  which  the  sides  of  the  timbers  are  to 
be  cut.  The  operation  of  cutting  the  timbers  agreeably  to 
the  forms  of  the  mould-boards  is  called  '  convening.' 

A  row  of  blocks  of  oak  three  feet  high  and  about  fbur 
feet  asunder  are  placed  on  the  building-slip  (ground  cut  in 
an  inclined  plane  descending  towards  the  water)  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  length  of  the  intended  ship,  so  that  their 
upper  surfaces  may  be  in  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  about 
three  degrees  with  the  horizon ;  and  on  these  blocks  is  laid 
the  keel  AB,  Fig.  I.  This,  which  is  the  lowest  timber  of  the 
ship,  extends  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  upon  it  is  raised 
the  whole  fabrio ;  it  is  of  elm,  and  for  a  large  ship  it  consist* 


of  two  or  more  pieces  scarfed  together  at  their  extremities 
Timbers,  called  the  '  dead-wood,'  are  then  pieced  at  C  and 
D  longitudinally  upon  the  keel  firom  each  extremity  of  the 
latter  towards  its  middle ;  the  upper  surface  of  this  mass  is 
cut  in  a  curvilinear  form  b,  b,  and  with  this  line  the  bottom 
of  the  ship's  body  is  to  coincide.  At  A  and  B,  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  keel,  the  stem-post,  and  stem-post  are  set  up :  the 
latter  is  carved  near  the  bottom ;  ahd  if  the  stem  is  to  be 
what  is  called  square,  a  particular  frame,  consisting  of  two 
transoms  or  horizontal  timbers,  and  two  side-pieces,  is  fixed 
above  the  stem-post,  in  order  to  determine  the  form  which  is 
to  be  given  to  this  part  of  the  ship.  The  sides  and  upper  sur- 
face of  the  keel  and  dead-wood  are  cut  to  receive  the  fioor- 
P.C,  Na  1344. 


timbers  (the  lower  portions,  (f«.  Kg.  2,  of  those  timbers  which 
are  to  form  the  ribs  of  the  hull) :  these  are  placed  across 
the  keel  perpendicularly  to  its  length,  and  the  other  portions 
(called  futtocks),  ef,  fg,  &c.,  of  which  each  rib  is  formed, 
are  placed  successively  above  them,  abutting  end  to  end,  or 
the  bead  of  a  lower  one  against  the  heel  of  that  which  is 
immediately  above  it.  The  ends  of  the  futtock  pieces  in 
every  rib  are  made  to  fall  near  the  middle  of  the  length  of 
those  in  the  rib  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  they  are  united 
together  by  cylindrical  coaks,  or  plugs  of  wood,  which  enter 
about  two  inches  into  those  ends  at  the  places  of  junction, 
c,  c,  c,  &c..  Fig.  1 ,  represent  sections  of  the  ribs  made  by  a 
plane  passing  longitudinally  through  the  middle  of  the  keei, 
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•nd  the  interior  surfaces  of  part*  of  the  ribi  appear  ai  d,d, 
&0.  Tbo  ribs  were  formerly  placed  so  that  their  planes 
were  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  but  Dr.  Inman  has  diisposed 
them  so  as  to  be  in  vertical  positions  when  the  ship  floats 
upright.  '  Except  near  the  two  extremities  of  the  ship,  their 
planes  are  perpendicular  to  a  horitontal  lino  drawn  in  the 

Slane  of  floatation  through  the  whole  length ;  but  at  the 
ows  always,  and  at  the  stern  if  the  latter  is  to  be  curvilinear, 
the  vertical  planes  with  which  the  ribs  on  each  side  coincide 
are  oblique  to  the  length  of  the  ship,  in  order  that,  on  a 
horizontal  plane,  the  proper  currature  of  the  extremities 
may  be  obtained.  The  rib-timbers  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  are  nearly  rectilinear,  but  below  that  plane  they  are 
made  with  various  ourvatures.    About  the  middle  of  the 


ship  they  have  at  bottom  nearly  the  form  of  a  semicircle, 
while  towards  the  head  and  stern  they  form  curves  of  con- 
trary flexure,  uniting  on  the  keel  with  their  lower  concavi- 
ties towards  the  exterior  of  the  ship. 

Jt  may  be  observed  that  the  keel  of  a  ship  is  not  horieon- 
tal,  or  parallel  to  the  plane  of  floatation  when  the  ship  is  in 
still  water,  but  is  made  lower  towards  the  stern  than  it  is 
forwards,  in  order  to  allow  greater  length  to  the  rudder,  and 
thus  increase  the  power  of  the  latter  in  giving  a  direction  to 
the  ship's  motion. 

The  keelson,  ee.  Fig.  1,  is  placed  longitudinally  above  the 
floot^timbers,  and  immediately  over  the  Keel,  and  it  is  united 
to  the  latter  by  bolts  which  go  through  both,  and  through 
the  floor-timbers:  its  transverse  section  is  represented  at  «, 
Fig.  2.  In  large  ships  two  additional  keelsons,  t,  t,  Pig.  2, 
aboDt  thirty  feet  long,  are  bolted  to  the  floor-timbers  sutK- 
etently  near  one  another  that  the  stgp  (foot)  of  the  mainmast 
may  rest  upon  them ;  they  serve  to  relieve  the  bottom  of  the 
•hip  flrom  the  pressure  of  that  mast,  and  strengthen  it  against 
the  upward  action  of  the  water.  The  timbers  E  and  F, 
Fig.  1,  called  thestemson  and  stemson,  are  also  attached 
interiorly  to  the  atem-post  and  stem-post,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  fabric. 

The  whole  assemblage  of  rib-timbers  is  covered  on  the 
outside,  and  either  wholly  or  partly  on  the  inside  of  the 
ship,  with  planks  of  oak  from  three  to  six  inches  thick ;  and 
in  order  to  make  the  latter  bend  so  as  to  lie  close  to  the 
curve  surface  of  the  ribs,  they  are,  previously  to  being  applied, 
moistened  by  steam :  the  exterior  planking  appears  in  the 
section,  Fig.  2.  The  planks  are  fastened  to  the  ribs  both  by 
holts  and  trenails  (plugs  of  oak  from  one  to  two  inches  dia- 
meter), which  pass  quite  through  the  ship's  side,  and  are 
tightened  by  wedges  driven  into  them  at  each  extremity. 

When  the  ribs  do  not  join  closely  side  by  side,  it  is  reeoro- 
mended  that,  before  the  planking  is  applied,  the  intervals 
both  on  the  exterior  and  interior  sides  of  the  ship  should  be 
filled  up  with  pieces  .of  wood  three  inches  deep,  and  as  long 
•s  the  curvature  of  the  ribs  will  permit ;  the  lines  of  junc- 
tion with  the  ribs  being  well  caulked.  The  spaces  between 
the  exterior  and  interior  pieces  may  be  flUed  with  cement. 
This  filling  up  should  take  place  over  all  the  bottom  of  the 
■hip  at  least  m  high  as  the  plane  of  floatation,  since  it  would 
•fiord  great  security  in  the  event  of  the  bottom  planks  being 
torn  off  by  the  ship  striking  a  rook.  Sir  Robert  Seppings 
however  proposes  that,  for  ships  of  war,  where  there  are 
intervals  between  the  principal  rib-timbers,  there  should  be 
introduced  in  those  intervals  other  ribs  extending  from  the 
keel  np  to  the  orlop  <a  lower  deck,  since  bv  this  eonstruetion 


the  lower  p«rt  of  the  ship  will  be  one  compact  mass  of  tim- 
ber. He  observes  that  the  611ing  up  of  the  spaces  between 
the  ribs  not  only  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  ship  by  caiuing 
its  bottom  to  have  a  solid  thickness  of  about  sixteen  inches, 
but  it  tends  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew,  since  those 
openings  become  receptacles  for  dirt,  by  which  the  air 
within  the  ship  is  vitiated.  Chaanels,  or  water-courses, 
may  be  cut  down  the  ribs  at  their  interior  lines  of  junction, 
and  covered  by  planks  or  battens;  by  these  channels  the 
water  is  able  to  descend  to  the  limber  passage  along  the 
keel,  and  pass  to  the  pump-well.  For  merchants'  ships 
Sir  Robert  Seppings  would  have  strakes,  or  courses,  of 
thick  planks  extend  longitudinally  through  the  ship  along 
the  interior  sides  of  all  the  ribs,  and  cover  the  abuttings  of 
the  futtock- pieces  in  each  alternate  rib :  such  strakes  appear 
tit  n,o,p,  ia  Fig.  i.  He  considers  that  no  other  interior 
planking  would  be  required,  but  he  recommends  that  battens 
should  be  fastened  over  the  junctions  of  the  ribs  in  the  ver- 
tical planes. 

A  ship  being  a  vast  fabric  consisting  of  comparatively 
short  pieces  of  timber  connected  together  by  scarfing,  and 
the  principal  parts  of  the  frame-work,  the  ribs,  the  longi- 
tudinal timbers,  and  the  planks  being  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  it  must  of  necessity  happen  that  when  the 
ship  is  not  supported  in  its  whole  length  and  breadth,  it 
will  bend  by  its  own  weight.  This  will  take  place  not 
only  in  the  event  of  being  lifted  up  by  a  wave  under  some 
place  in  its  length,  or  pressed  unequally  by  the  force  of 
a  wave  acting  obliquely  upon  one  bow  or  quarter,  but  even 
while  floating  in  still  water,  firom  an  excess  of  the  weight  in 
one  transverse  section  over  that  in  another.  In  this  last 
case  it  has  occurred,  a  horizontal  line  having  been  traced 
from  head  to  stern  by  means  of  a  spirit-level  while  the 
ship  was  on  the  stocks,  that  immediately  upon  the  ship 
being  launched  the  two  extremities  were  observed  to  sink 
as  much  as  three  or  four  inches ;  the  ends  of  the  planks 
separating  in  the  upper  part  of  the  structure,  while  the 
timben.  below  were  in  a  state  of  compression,  and  the 
whole  body  •(  the  ship  becoming  curved  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion. M.  Dupin  has  shown,  Pkil'.  Traru.,  1817,  that  the 
strain  is  greatest  at  that  transverse  section  of  the  ship  which 
divides  the  whole  length  into  two  parts,  in  each  of  which 
the  weight  of  the  displaced  fluid  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  ship  and  its  loading.  To  oounteract 
the  tendency  to  arch  or  bend  was  the  object  of  Sir  Robert 
Seppings  in  the  application  of  diagonal  braces  to  the  in 
terior  side  of  a  ship. 

Trussing  ships  to  prevent  arching;  was  used  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  early  as  1759;  and  the  Swedish  architect  Chap- 
man, who  describes  the  manner  of  placing  the  trusses, 
speaks  of  the  practice  as  being  generally  followed.  The 
method  consisted  in  setting  up  three  parallel  rows  of  fir^ 
pillars  from  one  end  of  the  ship  to  the  other ;  the  middle 
row  rested  on  the  keelson,  and  the  others  on  parallel  longi- 
tudinal timbers,  fastened  by  bolts  to  the  ribs  of  the  ship, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  keel :  on  the  heads  of  these  pillars 
in  each  row,  and  under  the  lower  deck  of  the  ship,  was 
placed  a  longitudinal  timber  like  an  architrave ;  and  dia- 
gonal braces  were  placed  from  the  head  of  one  pillar  to  the 
Jiot  of  the  next  in  each  of  the  three  rows.  It  is  evident 
that  such  a  disposition  of  braces,  if  well  executed,  would 
serve  to  prevent  or  diminish  the  arching  of  the  ship ;  but  it 
is  far  inreiior  to  the  method  now  followed,  because  of  the  in- 
terference with  the  loading,  and  the  liability  of  the  pillars  to 
be  displaced  in  consequence  of  a  violent  movementof  the  ship. 

In  order  to  understand  the  construclibn  of  a  ship  and 
Sir  R.  Seppings's  application  of  the  braces,  let  Fig.  3  repre- 
sent a  part,  near  the  mainmast,  of  a  longitudinal  section 
through  a  large  ship  of  war.  In  this  figure  e«  is  the  top  of 
the  keelson  ;  h  h  and  k  k  are  timbers  extending  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  ship  above  the  ribs,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  close  together,  and  not  covered  by  an  interior  plank- 
ing ;  m  m,  &c.  are  the  principal  timbers  of  the  braces ;  n n, 
&c.  are  the  trusses  to  those  timbers  ;  »x  is  a  longitudinal 
shelf,  on  which  rest  the  beams  of  the  orlop  deck,  and  the 
section  shows  how  it  is  supported  on  the  braces  mm,  &c ; 
yy  is  a  like  shelf,  on  which  rest  the  beams  of  the  lower  gun- 
deck.  The  beams  which  support  the  upper  decks  rest  like- 
wise upon  longitudinal  shelf-pieces,  which  appear  at  ww 
andssr;  and  these  lie  upon  cboc;ks  or  upon  pillars  placed 
against  the  sides  of  the  ship  at  intervals  between  the  decks: 
the  same  shelf- pieces  appear  at »,  y,  v, «,  in  Fig.  2.  Through 
these  and  tfarongh  the  ribs  pass  tM  bolts  by  which  the  iron 
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knout  rrr,  Fig.  2,  are  attaefaed  to  the  body  of  th«  ship.  In 
Email  reweU  th«  beams  are  not  always  ustened  by  iron 
knees,  but  are  merely  coaked  and  bolted  to  the  sbelf-pieces : 
two  or  more  iron  knees  are  however  usually  placed  under 
the  beam  near  the  main  and  fore  masts.  The  shelves  just 
mentioned  constitute  as  many  hoops  connecting  the  ribs  of 
the  fabric  together  longitudinally ;  they  are  fastened  by  tre- 
nails and  bolts  to  the  ribs  and  to  the  beams  of  the  decks. 
P  P,  &0.,  Fig.  3,  are  the  ports,  and  the  dispositions  of  the 
braces  between  them  are  snown  at  v  v,  &c. 

The  connection  of  the  two  sides  of  the  ship  with  each 
other  ia  effected  by  means  of  the  beams  which  extend 
under  the  decks  from  side  to  side.  The  tops  of  the  iron  knees 
are  fastened  to  these,  near  their  extcemities,  by  bolts  passing 

Fig.  3 
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through  them;  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  knees  are  joined 
to  the  ship's  side  by  bolts  passing  quite  through  the  plank- 
ing, the  ribs,  the  chock-pieces,  and  the  knees  themselves 
The  beams  of  the  principal  decks  in  large  ships  are  usually 
made  in  two  pieces  which  abut  end  to  end,  an  date  connected 
together  by  having  a  strong  middle  piece  scarfed  and  bolted 
to  them.  The  planks  of  the  gun  and  upper  decks  are  re- 
commended to  be  laid  obliquely  above  the  beams,  and  their 
outer  extremities  enter  into  a  rebate  farmed  near  the  inte- 
rior side  of  the  ship  in  certain  longitudinal  pieces  which 
are  channelled  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water 
from  the  decks :  the  diagonal  position  is  given  to  the  deck 
'  planks,  in  order  that  they  may  increase  the  strength  of 
the  ship  in  a  transverse  direction.  The  exterior  planking  of 
the  ship  is  laid  on  the  ribs  in  longitudinal  directions  as 
nearly  as  possible  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and 
at  the  extremities  of  the  ship  bolts  pass  obliquely  through 
them  and  through  the  stern-post,  the  stern-post,  and  the 
adjacent  rib-timbers. 

The  oblique  timbers,  or  diagonal  braces  mm,  &c.  (.Figs. 
2  and  3),  which  are  about  six  or  seven  feet  asunder,  cross  the 
ribs  at  angles  of  about  46°,  and  are  placed  in  contrary  direc- 
tions from  the  middle  of  each  side  towards  each  extremity 
of  the  ship.  Their  upper  ends  abut  against  the  horizontal 
shelf  under  the  lower  gun-deck,  and  their  heels  or  lower 
extremities  against  the  keelson,  or  against  the  horisontal 
timber  on  each  side  of  it.  These  braces  are  attached  to 
the  timbers  of  the  ship  by  cylindrical  coaks  and  bolts,  and 
the  lower  ends  are  connected  with  the  keelson  by  iron  straps. 
The  timbers  AA,  AA.  which  are  of  fir,  are  attached  to  the 
sides  of  the  diagonal  braces ;  and  the  truss-timbers  »  n,  &o. 
are  placed  diagonally  across  the  rhomboidal  space  formed 
between  the  principal  braces  and  the  ongitudinal  pieces,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  former  from  becoming  bent  by  the 
compression  which  they  may  suffer  endways  firom  any  strain 
which  the  ship  may  experience.  The  diagonal  frames, 
together  with  the  oblique  trussing  between  the  ports  in  the 
upper  works,  not  only  resist  the  tendency  of  the  ship  to 
become  arched,  but  the  former  resist  also  any  pressure 
which  may  take  place  externally  against  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  in  the  event  of  grounding ;  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
terior planking,  the  longitudinal  timbers,  and  the  oblique 
planking  of  the  decks  bind  the  whole  fabric  in  one  firm 
body.  A  close  contact  of  the  several  parts  of  the  diagonal 
firames  is  evidently  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  on  it  de- 
pends the  security  of  the  ship  against  a  change  of  figure. 

The  principle  on  which  the  diagonal  braces  act  may  be 


easily  understood  from  the  following  eonsideratioiu :— Let 
A  M,  A  N,  Fig.  4,  be  two  principal  Draces  ;  F  D  and  D  C, 
G  B  and  B  C,  the  struts  or  trusaes  inserted  between  them  : 
then  if  C  be  the  point  of  support,  and-  if  tbe  parts  beyohd 
N  and  M  be  those  wbksh  have  a  tendency  to  sink  by  the 
weight  of  the  superstructure,  it  will  follow  from  the  ele- 
ments of  mechanics,  that  in  this  case  tbe  braces  AM  and 
A  N,  and  the  longitudinal  timber  F  G,  will  be  subject  to  the 
strain  of  extension  in  the  direction  of  their  lengths,  while 
the  trusses  G  B  and  B  C,  F  D  and  DC,  as  well  as  the  longi- 
tudinal timbers  D  B  and  M  N,  will  be  subject  to  the  strain 
of  compression.  The  effect  of  braces  disposed  in  the  posi- 
tions A  M,  AN,  in  midships,  and  of  others  corresponding  to 
them  towards  the  head  and  stern,  will  be  that  tbe  strain 


arising  from  the  weight  of  .the  extremities  of  the  ship,  and 
by  which  arching  is  produced,  is  counteracted  by  the  powei 
of  the  trusses,  in  positions  corresponding  to  F  C  and  C  6, 
to  resist  being  compressed.  A  eontrary  effect  would  take 
place  if  the  principal  braces  were  disposed  in  the  directions 
C  F  and  C  G,  C  being  the  point  supported  ;  for  then  1- 
trusses  between  them,  and  the  longitudinal  pieces  DB, 
would  become  disengaged,  and  would  fall  out  of  their 
places. 

Sir  Robert  Seppings's  diagonal  braces  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1810,  and  his  paper  on  the  application  of  them  is 
contained  in  the  Philotopfiical  Transactions  for  1814. 
J'hey  were  first  applied  to  the  Tremendous ;  and  the  suc- 
cess was  complete,  for  after  three  years'  service  it  was  found, 
by  means  of  lines  of  sights  along  the  ship,  that  the  gun- 
deck  had  not  arched  in  the  least,  and  the  upper  deck 
only  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

In  1814,  Mr.  Walters,  a  civil  architect,  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  method  of  counteracting  the  arching  of  a  ship  by 
braces  of  iron,  which  he  proposed  to  apply  on  each  side  ol 
the  ship  between  tbe  rib  frames  and  the  exterior  planking. 
The  braces  were  to  extend  obliquely  both  ways  from  the 
upper-deck  beam  in  midships,  in  the  direction  of  the  line 
of  shortest  distance  on  th'e  surface,  towards  the  keel,  where 
those  which  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  ship  were  to  meet 
under  the  bowa  and  stern.  By  this  disposition  tbe  extremi- 
ties of  the  vessel  could  not  sink  without  putting  all  the 
timbers  between  the  trusses  in  a  state  of  compression,  and 
thus  all  their  joints  would  be  kept  close  together.  No 
braces  of  such  magnitude  have  ever  yet  been  employed  in 
ship-building,  but  diagonal  braces  of  iron  are  now  super- 
seding those  of  timber ;  and  for  frigates  and  smaller  vessels 
they  are  generally  employed.  The  Goliah,  now  being  built 
at  Chatham  for  80  guns,  has,  between  the  keel  and  lower 
gun-deck,  an  assemblage  of  iron  braces  let  interiorly  into 
tbe  rib-timbers,  which  they  cross  at  angles  of  45° ;  over 
these,  between  the  orlop  and  gun  decks,  comes  an  interior 
plankiug,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  ship,  and 
this  also  is  crossed  by  braces  of  iron,  bent,  above  and  below 
the  planking,  so  as  to  lie  upon  tbe  ribs  :  to  these  the  whole 
system  of  braces  is  bolted. 

Vessels  of  iron  are  now  very  firequently  constructed  both 
for  rivers  and  for  navigation  in  the  open  seas,  and  they  have 
many  advantages  over  ships  of  wood.  They  are  much  lighter, 
or  more  buoyant.  They  are  less  liable  to  become  arched, 
and  are  belter  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  striking  up- 
on a  rock.  In  the  latter  case,  a  ship  of  wood  would  have  its 
bottom  pierced,  or  it  might  go  to  pieces,  while  tbe  iron  one 
would  merely  become  indented.  They  are  formed  with  rib- 
frames  at  intervals,  and  with  longitudinal  hoops  of  iron ; 
and  they  are  covered  with  iron  plates,  which  are  fastened  to 
the  ribs  by  bolts  or  rivets.  The  lower  part  of  the  interior 
may  be  divided  into  compartments,  which  can  be  rendered 
air-tight :  and  thus,  in  the  event  of  the  bottom  being  per- 
forated in  any  place,  tbe  water  would  be  confined  within 
that  compartment  till  the  damaged  plate  could  be  repaired 
or  replaced.  > 

The  sheathing  of  ships  at  first  consisted  of  a  second  cd^ 
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vering  of  planki  applied,  on  the  exterior  of  the  firat,  over 
the  bottom  and  sides  as  fhr  as  they  vere  under  water;  but 
this  being  found  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  ship,  fc  sheath- 
ing of  milled  lead  (the  invention  of  Sir  Philip  Hovard) 
vas  subseqnenily  employed.  The  application  of  plates  of 
copper  as  a  covering  on  the  exterior  of  ships  was  first  tried 
in  1760;  and  in  1783  all  those  belonging  to  the  royal  navy 
were  ordered  to  be  covered  or  sheathed  with  that  metal.  By 
this  practice  shells  and  sea-weeds  are  prevented  from  ad- 
hering to  the  sides  and  bottoms ;  the  friction  of  the  water 
against  them  is  diminished,  and  the  damage  which  would 
be  caused  by  worms  is  avoided.  The  copper  is  said  to 
remain  serviceable  from  seven  to  ten  years,  except  when  a 
ship  has  been  in  seas  which,  like  those  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  abound  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  for  then 
the  copper  is  destroyed  much  sooner.  The  late  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  proposed  to  protect  the  copper  sheathing  by 
the  application  of  zinc,  for  which  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has 
a  stronger  affinity  than  for  copper ;  but  though  the  experi- 
ment succeeded,  no  advantage  resulted  from  it;  for  it  was 
found  that  the  copper,  not  being  acted  upon  by  the  acid 
which  prevents  the  adhesion  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
soon  became  foul. 

The  stability  of  a  ship  depending  much  on  its  breadth, 
and  the  lateral  action  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  being  the 
force  to  which  the  stability  is  opposed,  it  follows  that  the 
heights  of  the  masts  or  sails,  and  that  of  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  latter,  ought  to  vary  with  the  breadth  of 
the  ship ;  while  the  breadths  of  the  sails  must  vary  with  its 
lengdi.  Now  the  momentum  of  the  wind  in  the  sails  de- 
pending upon  the  breadth  and  height  of  the  sails,  and  upon 
the  place  of  their  centre  of  gravity,  that  momentum  must 
vary  with  the  length  of  the  ship  and  the  square  of  its 
breadth ;  hence,  in  small  ships,  it  is  less  proportionally  to 
the  stability  than  in  great  ships ;  and,  on  this  account,  the 
heights  of  the  masts  in  the  former  are  generally  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth  than  in  the  latter. 

The  shrouds  and  back-stays  are  intended  to  enable  th» 
masts  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  wind  when  it  acts  in  any 
direction  aft  of  the  beam :  they  are  made  fast  to  the  sides 
.  of  the  ship  at  what  are  called  the  '  channels,'  which  are 
always  rather  aft  of  the  mast  to  which  they  belong,  in  order 
that  the  action  of  the  wind  against  the  sails  may  be  better 
resisted ;  and  the  '  dead-eyes '  allow  the  shrouds  to  be 
relaxed  or  made  '  tort,'  as  circumstances  may  require.  The 
main  and  mizen  masts  are  always  made  to  rake,  or  incline 
aft;  but  the  foremast  is  usually  upright.  The  fore-stay 
and  the  main-topmast-stay  should  be  in  one  line ;  so  also 
should  the  main-stay  and  the  mizen-topmast-stay.  These 
stays  serve  to  keep  the  masts  steady,  and  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  wind  when  its  direction  is  before  the  beam,  as  well 
as  the  strain  produced  by  the  action  of  the  men  on  the 
braces. 

The  masts  of  ships  are  built  of  several  pieces  selected  from 
the  strongest  parts  of  trees,  and  attached  together  both  in 
the  fore-and-aft  and  in  the  athwart-ship  directions,  the 
whole  being  bound  together  by  hoops  at  intervals.  Usually 
the  central  piece  consists  of  one  log  of  timber  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a  polygonal  prism,  and  to  the  sides  of  this  are 
applied  other  pieces,  which  are  connected  with  it  either  by 
a  longitudinal  projection  in  each,  which  is  let  into  a  cor- 
responding channel  made  in  the  central  piece,  or  by  blocks 
of  hard  wood  which  are  let  into  both  the  central  and  attached 
pieces.  In  order  that  masts  may  more  effectually  resist  the 
strain  of  torsion  to  which  they  are  subject,  it  is  sometimes 
the  practice  to  form  one  of  the  surfaces,  in  each  of  two 
timbers  which  are  to  be  applied  together,  in  prismatic 
'  tables,'  alternately  elevated  and  depressed;  so  that  when 
those  surfaces  are  applied  together,  the  raised  parts  in  each 
may  fit  the  depressed  parts  in  the  other. 

The  rudder  serves  to  govern  the  ship's  motion ;  for,  on 
being  turned  so  that  its  plane  is  in  a  position  oblique  to  the 
plane  of  the  masts  and  keel,  the  reaction  of  the  water 
against  it  as  the  ship  advances,  being  resolved  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  last-mentioned  plane,  becomes  a  force 
which  causes  the  ship  to  turn  upon  a  line  passing  through 
its  centre  of  gravity.  Thus  by  giving  the  rudder  more  or 
less  inclination  to  the  said  plane,  the  ship  may  be  made  to 
move  in  any  required  direction,  or  may  be  made  to  avoid 
an  object  by  which  its  safety  might  be  endangered. 

Ships  ha\e  different  designations,,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  masts  or  the  disposition  of  their  sails.  The  word 
■hip  is  more  particularly  applied  to  those  vessels  which  have 


a  fore,  a  main,  and  a  mizen  mast,  with  a  top-mast  and  top* 
gallant-mast  to  each ;  and  in  which  the  yards,  in  sailing  be- 
fore the  wind,  are  braced  square,  that  is,  in  horizontal  posi- 
tions perpendicularly  to  the  length  of  the  ship :  the  mizen 
sail  alone  being  usually  in  a  fore-and-aft  position,  that  is,  in 
a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  keel.  A  bark  is  a 
vessel  with  masts  and  sails  like  those  of  a  ship,  except  that 
the  mizen-mast  carries  no  top-sail  or  top-gallant  sail.  A  brig 
has  a  fore  and  a  main  mast,  with  top  and  top-gallant  masts 
and  sails,  like  those  of  a  ship ;  but  it  has  no  mizen-mast, 
and  the  main-sail  has  a  position  corrosponding  to  that  of 
the  mizen-sail  in  a  ship  with  three  masts.  A  snow  is  rigged 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  brig,  except  that  the  main-sail  is 
attached  to  a  small  mast  abaft  of  and  very  near  the  main- 
mast. A  schooner  has  two  masts,  and  the  sails  attached  to 
them  are,  in  their  usual  position,  in  vertical  planes  passing 
through  the  keel :  it  has  small  or  no  top-sails.  Lastly,  a 
sloop  (shaloopt  has  only  one  mast,  with  a  main-sail,  whose 
plane  is  usually  in  a  fore-and-aft  position.  Each  of  the 
different  kinds  of  ships  has  a  bowsprit  which  carries  a  fote- 
stay-sail  and  a  jib-sail. 

In  the  British  Navy,  ships  which  carry  70  or  a  greater 
number  of  guns  are  called  '  line-of-battle  ships.'  Frigate 
is  a  term  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  applied  to  a 
light  galley  moved  by  sails  or  oars ;  but  it  is  now  applied  to 
ships  of  war,  generally  with  two  decks,  and  carrying  from 
36  to  60  guns.  These  are  built  narrower  than  line-of-battle 
ships  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  sail  swiftly ;  and 
such  vessels  were  first,  in  1690,  constructed  in  England  by 
Commissioner  Pett.  They  accompany  fleets  in  order  to 
watch  at  a  distance  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  they 
act  singly  against  ships  of  a  like  kind.  Ships  of  war  of  a 
lower  class  than  frigates  have  the  denominations  of  sloops, 
corvettes,  brigs,  cutlers,  brigantines,  ketches,  schooners,  and 
barques.  The  sloops  of  war  and  corvettes  carry  from  4 
to  20  guns,  and  some  brigs  carry  16  guns :  the  number  of 
guns  in  a  vessel  of  either  of  the  remaining  classes  does  not 
exceed  10. 

The  tonnage  of  a  ship  is,  properly,  an  expression  for  the 
interior  capacity  by  the  number  of  tons  of  sea-water  which 
it  could  contain ;  therefore,  if  the  interior  volume  were 
found  in  cubic  feet,  on  dividing  that  volume  by  35  (the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  sea-water  which  are  equal  in 
Weight  to  one  ton),  the  quotient  would  be  the  tonnage 
required.  The  tonnage  however  is  frequently  understood  to 
express  the  capacity  by  the  number  of  tons  of  sea-water 
which  might  be  contained  between  a  horizontal  plane  pass- 
ing through  the  ship  when  she  floats  in  still  water  with  only 
her  equipments  and  stores  on  board,  and  a  horizontal  plane 
passing  through  the  ship  when  laden,  that  is,  betwe^  what 
are  called  the  light-water  and  load-mater  planes;  the 
volume  of  that  part  of  the  ship  expressed  in  cubic  feet 
being  divided  by  35,  as  in  the  other  case.  This  result  evi- 
dently gives  the  weight  of  the  ship's  cargo  merely. 

As  the  application  of  the  usual  rules  of  mensuration  to 
the  determination  of  the  tonnage  in  either  of  the  above 
cases  is  very  laborious,  several  different  methods  have  been 
proposed  by  which  an  approximate  value  of  the  tonnage 
may  be  more  easily  found.  The  rule  fbrmerly  employed  in 
this  country,  agreeably  to  the  acts  of  parliameut  1 3  Geo.  III. 

and  26  Geo.  III.,  is  expressed  by  the  formula  —  (/-}*)= 

T,  where  /  is  the  length  of  the  ship  at  the  load- water  plane. 
b  the  exterior  breadth  at  the  broadest  part  of  the  ship,  and 
T  is  the  tonnage  required ;  but  it  may  be  easily  shown  that 
the  rule,  probably  from  subsequent  alterations  in  the  forms 
of  ships,  is  very  erroneous. 

In  1791  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture offered  a  premium  for  the  most  accurate  method  of 
determining  the  tonnage  of  ships  by  rules  including  the 
values  of  aH  the  principal  dimensions ;  and,  in  the  billowing 
year,  M.  Chapman  gave  two  rules,  in  one  of  which  this 

element  is  expressed  by ,  and  in  the  other  by  -— ,  where 

/  is  the  extreme  length  on  the  load-water  plane,  b  is  the 
breadth  just  below  the  main-wale.|and  d  is  the  mean  vertical 
distance  between  the  light  and  load-water  planes ;  x  and  y 
are  variable  divisors  depending  on  the  fullness  or  sharpness 
of  the  bodies  of  the  ships.  The  last  of  the  above  fumule 
may  be  made  to  express  the  tonnage  very  near  the  truth  if  x 
be  made  equal  to  46*67,  and  if  the.  result  be  multiplied  bf 
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the  Ttlue  of  the  freotion  — rr r- — .  Here  n  denotes  the 

2(«-2) 

number  of  equal  parts  into  which  the  length  of  the  ship 
may  be  divided  on  a  plane  midway  between  the  light  and 
load-water  planes ;  f  is  the  sum  of  the  half-breadths,  or  hori- 
zontal ordinates  taken  to  the  outside  of  the  ship  at  the 
several  points  of  division,  and  A  is  the  greatest  ordinate. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  to  consider  the  measurement  of  tonnage,  state 
in  their  Report  ( 1 834)  that  they  conceived  it  to  be  preferable, 
as  well  for  the  interests  of  the  builder  and  owner  as  for  the 
collection  of  the  dues,  that  the  registered  tonnage  should 
depend  on  the  whole  interior  capacity  of  the  ship ;  and  they 

gave  as  a  rule  for  eoiaputing  it,  the  formula  — — -  =  T,  m 

which  /  is  the  interior  length  of  the  vessel,  at  half  the  mid- 
ship depth,  from  the  after  part  of  the  stem-post  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  stern-post ;  d  is  the  sum  of  the  depths  of  the  ship 
between  the  under  side  of  the  upper  deck  and  the  ceiling 
(interior  surface)  at  the  limber,  taken  at  three  points  in  the 
length,  viz.  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  a  distance  from 
each  end  =^i.  The  depth  at  the  middle  point  is  to  be 
doubled  and  added  to  the  two  other  depths,  b  is  the  sum 
of  the  inside  breadths  of  the  ship  taken  at  two  points  in  each 
of  the  three  lines  of  depth  above  mentioned,  viz.  at  )  and  at 
J  of  the  depth  on  the  foremost  and  on  the  aftermost  line  of 
depth,  and  at  }  and  at  |  of  the  depth  on  the  middle  line. 
The  breadth  taken  at  }  of  the  depth  on  the  middle  line  is 
multiplied  by  3,  and  that  taken  at  f  of  the  depth  on  the 
aftermost  line  is  multiplied  by  2,  before  the  addition  is  made, 
j;  is  an  arbitrary  divisor  which  has  been  fixed  at  3500,  and 

Lbxl 
was  found  from  the  equation  x  =  —r-,  in  which  the  value 

of  the  second  member  was  obtained  by  admeasurements  of 
ships  of  different  classes,  and  by  taking  a  mean  of  the 
results,  /  being  the  computed  value  of  the  tonnage. 

In  order  to  find  approximatively  the  tonnage  of  loaded 
vessels  by  the  above  formula,  the  comnjittee  proposed  that 
/  should  represent  the  interior  length  of  the  ship  at  the 
upper  deck,  b  the  interior  breadth  on  the  under  side  of  the 
same  deck,  d  the  depth  from  the  upper  deck  measured  down 
the  pump-well,  and  a;=:  130. 

Both  of  these  rules  are  empirical ;  but,  on  comparing  the 
result  obtained  by  the  first  with  the  interior  volumes  of 
vessels  computed  by  the  general  rules  of  mensuration,  it 
was  found  that  out  of  fifteen  cases  it  was  in  defect  in  nine, 
and  in  excess  in  three :  the  greatest  error  in  defect  was 
only  2  per  cent.,  and  in  excess  6  per  cent;  the  rnle  is 
therefore  considered  to  be  sufficiently  accurate  fur  the  objects 
proposed  by  it. 

It  would  be  convenient  to  have  for  every  ship  a  scale  of 
tonnage,  or  a  table  of  the  number  of  tons  corresponding  to 
different  depths  of  the  displacement,  suppose  at  intervals  of 
one  foot;  for  by  such  scale  or  table  the  tonnage  expressing 
any  portion  of  the  whole  burthen  which  the  ship  can  carry 
might  be  founA  by  inspection  from  the  observed  depth  to 
which  the  ship  is  immersed  in  the  water  ;  and  the  following 
construction  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Parsons : — Let  a  line 
on  paper  represent  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  middle 
of  the  ship,  and  be  divided  into  equal  parts  representing  the 
feet  in  the  depth.  The  weights  of  displacement  in  tons 
corresponding  to  different  heights  from  the  keel  upwards, 
being  computed  by  the  rules  of  mensuration,  may  be  set  by 
a  sciSe  on  horizontal  lines  drawn  through  the  former  line  at 
the  points  which  represent  the  depths  of  the  displacement. 
Then  the  extremities  of  these  lines  being  joined  by  a  curve, 
the  latter  becomes  a  line  of  tonnage ;  and  on  measuring 
the  horizontal  ordinates  by  the  above-mentioned  scale,  the 
tonnage  corresponding  to  any  height  above  the  keel  of  the 
ship  will  be  obtained. 

SHIPS.  The  law  of  England  relating  to  merchant  ships 
and  seamen  is  partly  fo\inded  on  principles  of  maritime  law 
common  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  partly  on  acts  of 
parliament.  The  subject  may  conveniently  be  divided  into 
four  parts : — 

1.  That  relating  to  the  ownership  of  ships  and  its  inci- 
dents. 

2.  To  the  persons  employed  ih  the  navigation,  &c.  of 
merchant  ships,  their  rights  and  duties,  &c. 

3.  To  the  carriage  of  goods  and  passengers  in  merchant 


ships,  the  rights  and  duties,  &e.  of  freighters  and  paHen« 
gers,  of  owners  and  their  servants. 

4.  To  the  employment  and  wages,  &c.  of  merchant  m«- 
meu. 

1.  The  ownership  of  a  ship  is  vested,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  those  at  whose  expense  it  has  been  built.  It  may  pass 
into  other  hands  by  purchase,  by  the  death,  bankruptcy, 
&c.  of  the  owners,  or  by  capture  from  an  enemy.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  general  law  relating  to  chattels  is  observed, 
subject  to  certain  modifications  applicable  to  this  kind  of 
property.  A  sale  by  a  party  who  has  the  mere  possession  of 
a  ship  can  in  no  instance  vest  the  property  in  the  purchaser. 
Neither  can  the  master,  except  when  the  clearest  necessity 
exists,  sell  the  ship  which  be  commands.  Even  if  he  be  a 
part  owner,  his  sale  is  valid  only  so  far  as  his  own  part  is 
concerned ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  registered  ship,  even  suppos- 
ing him  to  have  an  authority  from  the  owners  to  sell,  still  it 
is  incumbent  upon  him  to  observe  the  forms  prescribed  by 
the  registry  acts.  A  necessity  for  a  sale  may  arise  when  the 
ship  is  in  a  foreign  country,  where  there  are  no  correspond- 
ent.s  of  the  owners,  and  the  master  is  unable  to  proceed  from 
want  of  repairs,  and  no  money  can  be  obtained  by  hypothec 
eating  her  or  her  cargo.  In  case  a  sale  under  such  circum- 
stances should  be  litigated,  the  proper  questions  for  the  jury 
to  determine  are,  whether  such  a  necessity  existed  as  would 
have  induced  the  owner  himself,  if  he  had  been  present,  to 
sell ;  and  whether  the  actual  sale  has  been  made  bonded*. 
No  inquisition  by  any  court  having  authority  abroad  in  such 
mutters  is  conclusive  upon  those  whose  property  is  in  ques- 
tion. The  properly  in  a  ship  is  now  always  proved  by 
written  documents ;  and  by  means  of  these  the  property  in 
an  absent  ship  may  be  conveyed.  But  when  actual  posses- 
sion is  possible,  a  delivery  of  it  is  also  necessary  to  convey  a 
perfect  title ;  otherwise,  in  the  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
a  seller  who  is  allowed  to  remain  in  possession,  the  property 
may  vest  in  the  assignees.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the 
regigtry  acts,4  Geo.  lV.,c.  41,  and  6  Geo.  IV.,  o.  IIU,  3  and 
4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  55,  the  same  consequences  might  have  en- 
sued from  the  continued  possession  of  the  original  owner, 
in  the  case  of  ships  mortgaged  or  conveyed  to  trustees  for  die 
payment  of  debts.  But  by  the  42nd  and  43rd  sections  of  the 
last  act,  provisions  are  made  for  a  statement  of  the  object  and 
nature  of  the  transfer  in  the  book  of  registry,  and  for  in- 
dorsement on  the  certiHcate  of  registry,  by  which  such  con- 
sequences are  prevented.  Enactments  to  the  like  effect  are 
made  in  the  bankrupt  act,  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  16,  $  72. 

In  order  to  complete  a  title  by  capture,  it  is  necessary 
that  a  sentence  of  condemnation  should  be  obtained  in  a 
court  of  the  nation  by  whom  the  capture  has  been  made. 
This  court  decides  according  to  the  general  law  of  nations. 
A  distribution  is  thereupon  made  among  the  captors,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  usual  for  a  sale  of  the  vessel  to  take 
place.  Al  the  time  of  the  condemnation  the  ship  need  not 
be  in  the  country  where  the  condemnation  takes  place. 
The  court  at  which  the  condemnation  takes  place  may  be 
in  the  country  of  a  neutral  power,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
the  capturing  power  or  of  its  allies,  although  this  principle 
was  admitted  reluctantly,  and  after  several  decisions  to  the 
contrary  in  England.  The  property  in  a  ship  is  not  changed 
by  a  seizure  and  a  sale  without  condemnation  of  a  neutral 
stale,  nor  upon  a  capture  by  pirates. 

Where  repairs  have  been  done,  or  necessaries  supplied  to 
a  ship,  the  legal  owners,  upon  proof  of  their  title  to  the  ship, 
are  primS  fade  presumed  to  be  liable.  But  this  presump- 
tion may  be  rebutted  by  proof  that  they  were  done  or  sup- 
plied under  the  authority  and  upon  the  credit  of  another. 
The  question  to  be  decided,  in  order  to  determine  the  liabi- 
lity, is  upon  whose  credit  the  work  was  done  or  the  neces- 
saries supplied.  If  a  ship  is  let  out  for  hire,  the  owners  are 
no  more  liable  for  the  work  done  by  order  of  the  hirers,  than 
a  landlord  of  a  house  would  be  for  work  done  by  order  of  his 
tenant.  Analogous  observations  are  applicable  with  respect 
to  the  liability  of  raortgEgees  and  charterers.  Where  there 
is  an  actual  letting  of  the  whole  ship,  and  the  lessee  has  the 
entire  control  and  management  of  her,  the  master  and 
mariners  bein.;  subject  to  his  orders,  the  lessee  becomes  for 
the  time  invested  with  the  character  of  owner.  But  where 
by  the  terms  of  (he  contract  the  master  and  mariners  con- 
tinue subject  to  the  owner,  and  he  through  them  retains  the 
control  and  management  of  the  ship,  the  contract  is  merely 
for  carrying  the  lessee's  goods. 

A  variety  of  privileges  of  trade  are  now  confined  to 
ships  either  of  British  build,  or  taken  as  prizes  in  war,  fto. 
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The  first  statute  passed  with  a  view  to  effect  this  object  was 
26  Geo.  III.,  c.  60.  Other  statutes,  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  41,  6  Geo. 
IV.,  o.  110,  and  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  SS,  were  subsequently 
passed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  object  of  the  legislature 
has  been  to  confine  the  privileges  of  British  ships  to  ships 
duly  registered  and  possessing  a  certificate  of  registry.  No 
ship  is  to  be  considered  a  British  ship  unless  duly  registered 
and  navigated  as  such.  There  are  some  exceptions  from 
this  enactment :  1,  British-built  vessels  under  I S  tons  bur- 
den, and  manned  by  British  subjects,  navigating  the  coasts 
and  rivers  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  of  the  British  possessions 
abroad ;  2,  British-built  vessels  owned  and  manned  by  British 
subjects,  not  more  than  30  tons  burden,  employed  in  fishing 
or  the  coBS^  trade  about  Newfoundland,  Canada,  &c. ;  mi, 
3,  Ships  built  at  Honduras,  which,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  British  registered 
ships.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  registry  of  a  ship  b  not 
compulsory;  the  only  consequence  of  non-registry  is,  that 
a  non-registered  ship  can  enjoy  none  of  the  privileges  of  a 
British  ship.  No  ships  can  be  registered  which  are  built  else- 
where than  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  some  of  its  colonies 
or  dependencies,  or  have  been  condemned  as  prize,  Sec,  or  as 
forfeited  for  breach  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  slave-trade. 
They  must  also  wholly  belong  to  British  subjects  who  reside 
within  the  British  dominions,  or  are  members  of  some  British 
factory,  or  llgents  for  some  bouse  carrying  on  trade  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  A  registered  ship  may  cease  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  British  ships,  by  sale  under  the  decree  of  a  court 
for  benefit  of  the  owners  in  consequence  of  being  stranded, 
by  capture,  by  repair  to  the  amount  of  20*.  per  ton  iu  a 
foreii^n  country,  unless  she  was  sea-worthy  when  she  left 
the  British  dominions,  and  the  repairs  were  necessary  for  her 
return.  Every  ship  is  considered  to  be  divided  into  64  equal 
parts,  and  no  individual  or  partnership  firm  can  be  regis- 
tered as  owner  or  owners  of  less  than  a  64th  part.  Proper 
officers,  who  generally  are  the  oflicers  of  customs  on  the  spot 
in  question,  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
registry  and  granting  certificates  of  registry  to  the  owners. 
The  registry  and  certificate  must  be  made  at  the  port  to  which 
a  ship  belongs,  which  is  that  port  at  or  near  which  the  owner 
resides  who  takes  the  oath  required  by  the  act.  The  certi- 
ficate states  the  name,  occupation,  and  residence  of  each 
owner,  and  the  share  or  shares  which  he  holds,  the  name  of 
the  master,  the  nameof  the  ship  and  of  her  port,  the  time  and 
place  of  her  build  or  condemnation,  the  nameof  tbesurveying- 
offlcer,  her  tonnage,  and  contains  a  particular  description 
of  her  in  other  respects.  On  the  back  of  the  certificate  are 
stated  the  names  of  the  owners,  and  the  share  or  shares 
held  bv  each.  The  name  of  the  ship  cannot  afterwards  be 
altered.  TVhen  the  property  in  a  ship  or  any  part  of  it  is 
transferred,  it  must  be  done  by  a  written  instrument  or  bill 
of  sale,  which  recites  the  contents  of  the  certificate.    The 

Sroperty  in  the  ship  is  not  conveyed  until  the  instrument 
as  been  produced  to  the  proper  officer  at  the  port  where 
the  ship  was  registered  or  is  about  to  be  registered  afresh. 
The  officer  then  makes  a  registry  in  accordance  with  the 
altered  circumstances  of  ownership,  and  indorses  them  on 
the  certificate;  of  this  he  must  give  notice  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs.  The  transfer  is  rendered  complete  by 
an  indorsement  on  the  bill  of  sale  certifying  the  entry  in  the 
registry  and  the  indorsement.  If  the  master  of  a  ship  is 
changed,  notice  of  it  must  b«  ^iven  to  the  proper  autho- 
rities, and  a  memorandum  and  indorsement  of  the  change 
must  be  made  in  the  registry  and  on  the  certificate.  If  a 
certificate  is  lost,  a  fresh  registry  must  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  granting  another;  and  the  same  form  is  necessary 
in  case  of  any  alteration  in  the  ship  which  creates  a  variance 
in  the  particulars  stated  in  the  previous  registry.  The  only 
conclusive  evidence  of  ownership  of  a  ship  is  the  registry  and 
certificate ;  but  a  production  of  the  registry  alone  is  not  even 
prim&facie  evidence  to  render  a  party  liable  as  owner  of  a 
ship.  There  must  be  some  proof  either  that  he  has  caused 
his  name  to  be  entered,  or  has  assented  to  its  entry ;  neither 
is  it  evidence  to  support  an  allegation  of  title  by  the  party 
producing  it;  as,  for  instance,  to  prove  interest  in  a  plaintiff 
m  an  action  on  a  policy' of  insurance. 

Where  a  ship  is  the  property  of  several  part-owners,  the 
rules  of  most  nations  have  made  provis.jn  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  joint  property  in  case  of  a  disagreement  as  to 
the  management  among  the  joint-owners.  The  English 
law  contains  similar  provisions.  The  majority  in  value  are 
authorised  to  employ  the  ship  '  upon  any  probable  design ;' 
but  they  are  only  entitled  to  do  lo  upon  giving  security  to 


the  minority  in  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  the  united  shares  of 
the  latter.  The  mode  of  obtaining  this  leourity  is  by  pro- 
curing a  warrant  from  the  court  of  Admiralty  for  the  arrest 
of  the  ship.  After  the  security  has  been  given,  the  minority 
bear  no  sbarr  either  in  the  expenses  or  profits  of  the  adven- 
ture. If  no  application  of  this  kind  is  made  to  the  court, 
the  minority  ought  expressly  to  give  notice  of  their  dissent 
both  to  their  joint-owners  and  all  other  parties  engaged  in 
the  proceedings,  and  they  will  then  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  contributing  in  case  of  a  loss.  If  they  take  no 
steps  of  the  kind,  their  joint-owners,  as  in  the  case  of  part- 
nership of  any  other  chattel,  will  not  be  responsible  to  them 
for  any  consequences  short  of  an  absolute  destruction  by 
their  means  of  the  ship.  The  same  proceedings  are  proper 
to  be  taken  where  the  ioint-owners  are  equally  divided  in 
opinion,  or  the  minority  have  obtained  possession  of  the  ship. 
The  application  for  the  arrest  should  be  made  at  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  because  otherwise  the  applicant 
will  be  held  liable  to  contribute  to  the  previous  expenses, 
although  he  will  receive  no  part  of  the  profits.  One  part- 
owner  may  make  the  others  liable  for  repairs,  &c.  done  at 
his  order :  the  usual  practice  however  is  for  the  part-owners 
to  unite  in  appointing  one  person  as  a  general  agent  for  them 
all.  This  person  is  styled  the  ship's  husband,  and  his  duty, 
when  not  especially  defined,  is  to  attend  to  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  outfit  and  freighting  of  the  ship.  It  is  not 
however  within  the  limits  of  his  authority  to  effect  an  in- 
surance. If  he  make  any  advances,  he  can  sue  those  part- 
owners  on  whose  behalf  the  advances  are  made  for  what  is 
due  to  him.  In  case  of  disagreement  among  the  part-ownerv 
as  to  the  settlement  of  accounts  concerning  the  expenses  and 
earnings  of  a  ship,  the  ordinary  remedy  is  by  a  suit  in  equity. 

2.  Ai  to  the  pertont  emphyed  in  the  navigation,  ^.  qf 
tfupt,  their  rights  and  dutiei,  <f<.— The  master  is  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship ;  he  has  the  sole  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  it.  By  Mrtue  of  his  employment  as  such,  he  is 
civilly  responsible  for  any  injury  done  to  the  ship  or  cargo 
in  consequenc^e  of  his  negligence  or  incompetence.  Those 
who  are  employed  under  him  are  styled  mariners  and  sea- 
men. In  every  British  ship  he  must  be  a  British  siibjoct, 
and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  must  be  British  seamen.  (3  & 
4  Will.  IV,  c.  64.)  •  In  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  and  in  voyages  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Cliannel  Islands,  all  the  crew  must  be  British  seamen.  No 
person  is  qualified  to  be  master  or  deemed  to  be  a  British 
seaman  except  natural  born  subjects,  or  those  who  have  been 
naturalized  or  made  denizens,  or  become  British  subjects  by 
conquest  or  cession  of  territory,  and  who  have  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  or  fidelity,  or  who  have  served  on  board  a 
ship  of  war  during  war  time  for  three  years.  During  war 
time  this  period  may  be  limited  by  royal  proclamation  to  two 
years.  The  natives  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East 
Indies  are  not  British  seamen,  and  there  are  certain  legal 
provisions  relative  to  their  employment.  Those  ships  which 
are  not  required  to  be  wholly  navigated  by  British  seamen 
are  deemed  to  be.  duly  navigated  if  they  have  on  board 
British  seamen  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  20  tons 
of  the  ship's  burthen.  The  legal  proportion  of  British  sea^ 
men  may  also  be  diminished  by  royal  proclamation. 

The  master  has  power  to  bind  the  owners  by  entering 
into  engagements  with  third  parties  relative  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  ship.  Such  engagements  are  of  two  kinds : — I. 
A  contract  by  which  the  whole  ship  is  let  to  hire  during  an 
entire  voyage,  which  generally  is  accomplished  by  a  sealed 
instrument  called  a  charter-party.  2.  A  contract  with  dis- 
tinct persons  to  convey  the  goods  of  each,  in  which  case  the 
ship  is  called  a  general  ship.  Such  contracts  made  by  the 
master,  being  within  the  lawful  scope  of  his  employment,  are 
legally  considered  to  be  made  by  the  owners  who  emplo} 
him ;  and  in  either  case  they  or  the  master  are  liable  in  re- 
spect of  these  contracts.  If  the  charter-party  is  made  in 
the  name  of  the  master  only,  it  will  not  support  a  direct 
action  upon  it  against  the  owners.  Still  if  tlie  contract  is 
duly  made,  that  is,  within  the  usual  employment  of  the 
master,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  afford  either  direct 
proof  of  authority  or  evidence  from  which  such  authority 
may  be  inferred,  the  owners  may  be  made  responsible 
either  by  a  special  action  on  the  <ase  or  by  a  suit  in  equity. 
But  the  master  cannot  be  assumed  to  have  a  power  to  annul 
an  express  contract  entered  into  by  the  owners  themselves 
and  to  form  a  fresh  contract  with  other  parties.  Beaides 
this  power  which  the  master  has  to  bind  toe  owners  by  his 
contracts  relative  to  the  lading  of  the  ship,  be  has  aiso  ao* 
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tbority  to  render  Ibem  liable  for  repairs  done  and  provisions 
and  otber  things  furnished  for  her  use,  or  for  the  money 
which  he  has  expended  for  such  pnrposes.    In  this  case  also 
the  remedy  of  the  creditor  is  against  the  master,  4nless  by 
express  contract  the  owners  alone  are  rendered  liable,  and 
also  against  the  owners.     If  the  contract  is  made  by  the 
owners  themselves,  they  alone  are  liable.    The  English  law 
does  not  follow  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  by  which  a  party 
who  had  repaired  orAirnisbed  a  ship  had  a  claim  on  the  ship 
itself  in  preference  to  all  other  creditors.    A  party  who  hast 
done  repairs  npon  a  ship  has  a  right  to  retain  the  possession 
of  it  until  his  demands  are  paid;  but  if  he  gives  up  posses- 
sion, be  is  on  the  same  footing  as  other  creditors.     When 
howevar  the  ship  is  abroad,  and  the  necessary  expenses  can- 
not otherwise  be  defrayed,  the  master  has  the  same  power 
which  the  owners  or  part-owners  to  the  ex  tent  of  their  shares 
under  all  circumstances  have,  to  hypothecate  the  ship  and 
freight  as  a  security  for  debts  contracted  on  behalf  of  the 
ship.    The'  contract  of  hypothecation  is  called  a  contract  of 
bottomry,  by  which  the  ship  upon  its  arrival  in  port  is  an- 
swerable for  the  money  advanced,  with  such  interest  as  may 
have  been  agreed  Tin.    By  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  re- 
payment of  the  money  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  voyage,  and,  in  consideration  of  the  risk, 
the  lender  is  permitted  to  receive  a  higher  than  the  legal 
rate  of  interest      By  such  hypothecation  the  creditor  ac- 
quires a  claim  on  the  ship.     When  the  claim  has  been 
created  by  the  master  abroad,  it  may  be  enforced  by  suit  in 
the  Admiralty;  but  if  the  ship  has  been  hypothecated  by  the 
owners  at  home,  the  parties  can  only  have  recourse  to  the  com- 
mon law  or  equity  courts.    The  Admiralty  and  the  equity 
courts  will  recognise  the  interest  of  the  assignee  of  a  bot- 
tomry bond,  though  at  common  law  he  cannot  sue  in  his  own 
name.    In  general  the  master  has  been  held  not  to  be  autho- 
rised to  raise  money  on  bottomry  within  any  part  of  the  same 
country  whei-e  the  owners  reside,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  communicate  with  them  before  entering  into  such  a 
contract.    But  where  by  reason  of  hostilities  communication 
with  the  owners  was  almost  impossible,  and  immediate  ne- 
cessity existed  for  the  money,  which  could  not  he  procured 
otherwise  than  upon  bottomry,  a  master  was  held  to  have 
authority  to  raise  it  on  those  terms.    When  money  is  lent 
on  bottomry,   the  owners  are   not  personally  responsible. 
The  credit  is  given  to  the  master  and  the  ship,  and  the  re- 
medy is  against  them  only.     Still  if  a  party  is  not  content 
with  such  security,  the  master  may  also  render  the  owners 
liable.     The  master  cannot  hypothecate  the  ship  for  a  debt 
of  bis  own,  nor  can  he  give  a  bottomry  bond  for  matters  not 
within  the  scope  of  his  authority.    If  the  sums  secured  bv 
the  bond  are  not  repaid,  an  application  must  be  made  to  the 
Court  of  Admiralty,  founded  on  the  instrument  of  contract 
and  an  affidavit  of  the  facts,  upon  which  a  warrant  issues  to 
anest  the  ship,  and  the  persons  interested  are  cited  to  appear 
before  the  court,  which  then  decides  what  is  to  be  done.    If 
several  bonds  have  been  given  at  different  times,  the  latest 
in  point  of  time  is  entitled  to  be  first  satisfied,  a  rule  derived 
from  the  civil  law.     (Dig.  20,  tit.  4,  s.  S,  6.)    If  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  money  cannot  be  raised  by  hypothecating 
the  ship  and  freight,  the  master  may  also  sell  part  of  the 
eai^o  or  pledge  it. 

The  whole  of  the  services  of  the  master  are  due  to  his  em- 
ployers; and  if  he  occupy  himself  on  his  own  account,  and 
the  money  earned  by  him  is  paid  to  his  employers,  they  can 
retain  it.  It  is  his  duty  to  give  information  to  the  owners 
of  every  matter  which  it  may  be  material  for  them  to  know. 
The  statute  which  now  embodies  the  regulations  relative 
to  mariners  is  S  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  19;  the  object  of  which 
was, '  To  amend  and  consolidate  the  laws  'relating  to  the 
merchant  seamen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  forming 
a  register  of  all  the  men  engaged  in  that  service.'  The 
statute  furnishes  forms  for  the  agreements  into  which  sea- 
men ought  to  enter.  These  agreements  must  be  in  writing, 
and  any  agreement  inconsistent  with  them  or  with  a  sea- 
man's right  to  freight  earned  by  ships  lost  before  the  final 
conclusion  of  a  voyage  is  not  binding.  The  seaman  does 
not  by  signing  the  agreement  lose  his  lien  upon  the  ship, 
or  lose  any  remedies  which  he  before  had  for  the  recovery 
of  wages,  or  which  he  was  before  entitled  to  against  the 
diip,  the  master,  or  the  owners.  Any  loss  to  the  cargo  or 
stores  by  embezzlement,  negligence,  or  wilful  act,  may  be 
mads  good  out  of  the  wages  of  the  seamen  who  are  guilty 
of  such  acts,  and  an  incompetent  seaman  is  subject  to  a 
ledttction  of  wages.    The  seaman  engages  to  serve  and  con- 


duct himself  in  a  diligent,  fisithful,  and  orderly  manner,  uid 
to  obey  the  lawful  commands  of  the  master.  By  the  com- 
mon  law  a  seaman  was  liable  to  personal  restraint,  corree- 
tion,  and  dismissal  for  breach  of  Aatj  ;  but  the  aot  imposes 
certain  other  penalties,  and  provides  for  his  summary 
punishment  on  application  before  a  magistrate  in  any  part 
of  the  British  dominions 

A  seaman  is  not  entitled  to  any  additional  remuneration 
on  the  occasion  of  danger  or  extra  labour  from  the  perils  of 
the  sea.  If  the  vessel  be  wrecked,  it  is  his  duty  to  exert 
himself  to  take  care  as  much  as  possible  of  the  cargo  ;  and 
if  the  ship  arrives  safely  in  port,  the  seaman  is  not  Justified 
in  leaving  her  before  he  has  assisted  in  completing  the  de- 
livery of  the  cargo.  But  if  the  master  propose  to  take  the 
ship  to  some  place  not  mentioned  in  the  articles,  the  seamen 
are  justified  in  leaving  her;  and  they  are  not  bound  to  con- 
tinue on  board  if  they  are  insufficiently  provided  with  food 
and  other  necessaries ;  or  if  the  master  misconducts  himself 
or  maltreats  them.  By  desertion  a  seaman  forfeits  his  claim 
to  wages. 

If  the  correction  or  restraint  by  the  master  has  been  un- 
warranted or  excessive,  he  is  responsible  to  the  seamen  in 
an  action  at  law,  or  by  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty. In  case  death  is  caused  by  the  punishment  adminis- 
tered, the  master  is  subject  to  criminal  proceedings,  which 
are  conducted  and  regulated  by  the'  usual  rules  of  law. 
Offences  committed  at  sea  may,  under  the  Admiralty  com- 
mission, or  under  a  commission  issued  by  authority  of  4  &  9 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  3,  be  tried  and  punished  as  if  committed  on 
shore.  The  master  may  himself  use  force  and  imprison* 
ment  to  repress  the  commission  of  crimes ;  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  punishing  crimes  committed  at  sea,  magistrates 
are  authorised  to  receive  informations,  and  commit  the 
offenders  for  trial ;  and  by  5  &  6  Wm.  I'V.,  c.  19,  they  may 
inquire  into  and  determine  complaints  of  assault  and  bat- 
tery committed  at  sea. 

As  to  the  offence  of  Baskatry,  see  that  article. 

The  statute  11  8e  12  Wm.  III.,  c.  7,  made  perpetual  b* 
6  Geo.  I.,  c  19,  and  18  (reo.  II.,  e.  30,  defines  various  acts 
which  shall  be  held  to  amount  to  piracy ;  and  by  7  Wm.  IV., 
and  1  Vic,  c.  88,  s.  3,  persons  convicted  of  the  offences  so 
held  to  amount  to  piracy,  are  liable  to  be<  transported  for 
life,  or  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  imprisoned  for  three 
years.  By  16  Gar.  II.,  c  6,  and  82  &  83  Car.  II.,  c.  11,  it  is 
enacted  that  the  master  of  any  vessel  of  not  less  than  300 
tons  burden,  carrying  sixteen  guns,  shall  not  yield  to  pirates 
of  any  force  without  resistance,  on  pain  of  incapacity  to  com- 
mand any  English  vessel  afterwards.  A  ship  of  less  burden 
is  forbidden  to  yield  to  any  Turkish  pirate  not  having 
double  her  guns  without  fighting ;  and  if  any  mariners  or 
inferior  officers  refuse  to  fight  when  commanded,  or  dis- 
courage other  mariners  iVom  doing  so,  they  shall  lose  their 
wages  and  their  goods  on  board,  and  be  liable  to  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  for  six  morths.  If  any  officers  or 
seamen  are  killed  or  wounded  during  the  engagement,  and 
the  ship  nevertheless  arrives  at  her  destined  port,  provisions 
are  made  by  1 1  8e  1 2  Wm.  III.,  c.  7,  for  levying  a  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  on  the  cargo  and  freight, 
and  distributing  it  among  the  master,  officers,  and  seamen 
of  the  ship,  or  the  widows  and  children  of  the  slain.  This  is 
done  under  the  superintendence  of  the  judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Court  or  his  surrogate  in  London,  or  the  chief  civil 
officers  in  other  parts.  By  the  20  Geo.  II.,  c.  38,  a  cwpora- 
tion  was  formed  and  provision  made  for  raising  a  fund  for 
building  an  hospital,  &c.  for  the  relief  and  support  of 
wottnde<l  and  disabled  seamen  and  the  widows  and  children 
of  such  as  are  killed  or  drowned  in  the  merchant  service. 
Further  regulations  respecting  it  are  made  by  4  &  5  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  52.  All  masters  and  owners  working  their  own 
ships  contribute  two  shillings,  and  other  seamen  one  shil- 
ling a  month  towards  this  fund.  This  oonthbution  is  to  be 
deducted  ftom  their  wages,  and  for  that  purpose  the  master 
keeps  a  muster-roll  of  the  seamen,  in  which  all  must  be  en- 
tered and  described,  and  various  particulars  entered  respect- 
ing them.  A  duplicate  of  this  roll  is  delivered  to  the  col- 
lectors of  duties  at  the  place  in  the  IJnited  Kingdom  where 
the  ship  discharges  her  cargo.  By  4  ft  5  Wm.  IV.,  c  19,  a 
mariner  falling  sick  or  being  hurt  during  the  performance  of 
his  duty  is  to  be  cured  at  the  expense  of  the  ship.  If  seamen 
are  cast  away,  &o.,  or  in  distress  in  foreign  parts,  it  is 
enacted  by  4  Geo.  IV.,  and  1  Wm.  IV.,  c.80,  s.  83,  that  the 
British  consul  there  resident,  or,  where  there  is  no  consul, 
two  more  British  merchants,  shall  support  them  and  put 
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tbem  on  lioard  the  6rst  king's  ship  that  touches  at  or  near 
the  place;  or  if  no  king's  snip  can  be  found,  then  on  board 
some  merchant  ship.  The  expenses  are  defrayed  by  the 
eommissioners  of  the  navy.  If  a  masiei  in  foreign  parts 
force  a  seaman  or  any  person  belonging  to  his  crew  to  go  on 
shore  abroad,  or  wilfully  leave  him  behind  when  he  is  ready 
to  return,  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  by  1 1  & 
12  Wm.  III.,  c.  7,  and  by  5  8s  6  Wm.  4,  c.  19,  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  And  in  case  he  has  afterwards  been  relieved 
while  abroad  in  the  manner  before  provided  for,  the  master 
or  owners  are  liable  for  all  the  expenses,  which  may  be 
recovered  with  costs  of  suit  in  the  same  manner  as  a  debt 
due  to  the  crown. 

3.  Of  the  Carriage  of  Goods  and  Poismgen  in  Merdjumt 
SUp*,  the  Right*  and  Duties,  ^c.  qf  Freighter*  and  Pa*- 
imger*,  <^  Owner*  and  their  Servant*.— The  contracts 
unckr  whioh  goods  are  conveyed  in  a  ship  are,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  of  two  kinds,  the  contract  by  charter- 
party  and  the  contract  for  their  conveyance  by  a  general 
ship.  The  former  is  '  a  contract  by  which  an  entire  .ship, 
or  some  principal  part  thereof,  is  let  to  a  merchant  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  determined  voyage  to  one 
or  more  places.'  A  charter-party  is  a  written  instru- 
ment, generally,  though  not  necessarily,  under  seal,  which  is 
executed  by  the  owners  or  the  master,  or  the  owners  and 
the  master  of  the  one  part,  and  by  the  merchant  or  his 
agent  of  the  other  part.  The  word  charter-party  is  derived 
fimm  the  two  words  charta  partita, '  divided  charter,'  be- 
cause the  duplicates  of  the  agreement  were  formerly  written 
on  one  piece  of  paper  or  parchment  and  afterwards  divided 
by  cutting  through  some  word  or  figure  so  as  to  enable  each 
party  to  identify  the  agreement  produced  by  the  other.  If 
the  charter-party  is  by  deed,  aud  executed  by  the  master,  and 
the  owners  are  not  parties  to  it,  they  cannot  bring  a  direct 
action  upon  the  instrument ;  indeed  the  owners  ran  never 
bring  an  action  upon  it  unless  their  names  appear  as  the 
parties  executing  it.  But  an  action  may  in  all  cases  be 
brought  against  the  owners  for  a  breach  of  their  duties 
generally  as  ship-owners  relating  to  matters  not  inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  charter-party.  The  charter-party  states 
the  port  or  ports  of  destination  and^the  freight  to  be  paid, 
which  may  be  either  a  gross  sum  or  so  much  per  ton,  or  so 
murh  for  each  tub  or  cask  of  goods.  If  the  agreement  is 
not  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  entire  ship,  or  a  certain 
portion  of  it,  but  to  pay  so  much  per  ton,  the  merchant  gene- 
rally covenants  to  load  a  fixed  amount  or  a  full  cargo.  The 
ebarler-party  generally  also  states  the  burden  of  the  ship,  but 
this  statement,  where  there  is  no  fraud,  is  not  binding  on 
the  parties.  The  merchant  may  load  with  his  own  goods  or 
those  of  others,  or  be  may  underlet  the  ship  altogether. 
The  master  or  owne'  usually  covenants  '  that  the  ship  shall 
be  tight  and  staunch,  furnished  with  all  necessaries  for  the 
intended  voyage,  ready  by  a  day  appointed  to  receive  the 
cargo,  and  wait  a  certain  number  of  days  to  take  it  on  board. 
That  after  ladingshe  shall  sail  with  first  fair  wind  and  op- 
portunity to  the  destined  port  (the  dangers  of  the  sea  ex- 
cepted), and  there  deliver  the  goods  to  the  merchant  or  bis 
wsigns  in  the  same  condition  they  were  received  on  board ; 
and  further  that  during  the  course  of  the  voyage  the  ship 
■hall  be  kept  tight  and  staunch,  and  furnished  with  suf- 
ficient men  and  other  necessaries  to  the  best  of  the  owner's 
endeavours.'  The  merchant  usually  covenants  to  load  and 
unload  the  ship  within  a  specified  time. 

Hie  charter-party  dates  from  the  day  on  which  it  is  deli- 
vered or  signed.  The  terms  generally  used  may  of  course  be 
varied  so  as  to  meet  the  intention  of  the  parties.  They  cannot 
be  altered  nor  suppressed,  nor  others  added  by  any  verbal 
statements,  but  they  may  be  explained  by  evidence  of  the 
usage  of  general  trade,  or  of  the  usage  of  that  particular 
trade  in  reference  to  which  the  charier-party  is  made.  The 
charter-party  also  generally  contains  two  covenants  which 
seem  to  be  wholly  inoperative:  one,  by  which  the  merchant 
binds  himself  and  the  cargo ;  the  other,  by  which  the  owner 
binds  the  ship  and  freight  in  a  penal  sum  for  the  perform- 
ance of  their  respective  (Covenants.  In  an  action  on  the 
charter-party  the  actual  damages  proved  will  determine  the 
amount  to  be  recovered  ;  and  they  will  neither  be  limited 
nor  extended  by  the  penal  sum  named ;  and  although  by 
the  general  maritime  law  the  ship  and  freight  might  be 
made  directly  available,  there  are  no  means  for  accomplish- 
ing that  object  in  this  country.  As  to  the  cargo,  it  is  always 
subject  to  the  general  law  of  lien. 

Under  a  contract  of  affreightment  doubt  often  exists  as  to 


whether  the  goods  conveyed  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
party  entitled  to  the  payment,  and  consei)uently  there  is 
doubt  as  to  his  having  a  lien  on  the  goods.  The  question  to 
be  decided  is  whether  the  owner  has  parted  with  the  posses- 
sion of  his  ship.  If  he  has  entirely  surrendered  all  control 
over  the  ship  to  the  merchant  who  has  chartered  her,  the 
merchant  must  be  considered  for  the  time  as  in  possession 
of  the  ship.  The  goods  on  board  therefore  will  be  in  bis  pos- 
session, not  in  the  possession  of  the  actual  owner,  who  accord- 
ingly under  such  circumstances  will  have  no  lien  on  the  goods 
for  the  payment  of  the  freight  But  it  must  clearly  appear 
from  the  language  of  the  charter-party  taken  altogether,  and 
explained  by  the  circumstances  of  the  employment  of  the 
ship,  that  it  was  intended  that  such  a  complete  demise  of  the 
ship  should  be  made,  one  of  the  rules  of  construction  being 
to  interpret  such  instruments  '  agreeably  to  the  nature  of 
the  contract  that  a  prudent  shipowner  would  make.'  The 
right  of  lien  always  exists  where  the  freight  is  to  be  paid 
before  or  on  the  delivery  at  their  place  of  destination  of  the 
goods,  or  even,  as  Lord  Tenterden  himself  decided  (2  Bam. 
and  Aid.,  603),  where  there  is  '  nothing  to  show  that  thtt 
delivery  of  the  goods  was  to  precede  the  payment  of  that 
hire.'  All  these  diGBculties  may  be  avoided  by  inserting 
a  clause  in  the  charter-party  expressly  statipg  whether  it  is 
meant  that  the  owner  should  have  a  lien  upon  the  lading  for 
his  freight  and  expenses.  The  owner  does  not  lose  his  right 
of  lien  by  depositing  the  lading  in  a  public  warehouse,  pro- 
vided he  gives  notice  that  it  is  to  be  detained  until  his  claim 
for  freight  is  satisfied. 

If  eiiner  party  is  not  ready  to  perform  the  contract  con- 
tained in  the  charter-party  by  the  time  agreed  on,  he  is 
liable  to  an  action  for  non-performance  of  his  contract,  and 
the  other  party  may  form  fresh  contracts  with  third  per- 
sons. 

The  charter-party  generally  contains  a  clause  by  virtue  of 
which  the  freighter  is  entitled  to  detain  the  ship  a  certain 
further  number  of  days  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and  un- 
loading her,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  per  day.  This  pay- 
ment and  the  time  during  which  it  occurs  are  both  called 
demurrage.  These  days,  when  it  is  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  are  calculated  from  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
the  usual  place  of  loading  or  discharge,  and  are  taken  to  mean 
working-days.  If  the  freighter  detains  the  ship  beyond  the 
time  fixed,  he  is  liable  to  an  action  on  this  breadi  of  the 
agreement,  even  if  he  was  not  the  cause  of  the  delay  and 
it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it;  unless  indeed  by  the  laws 
of  his  country  the  contract  or  the  fulfilment  of  it  was  illegal. 
If  there  is  nothing  to  show  a  special  loss  or  injury  on  the 
part  of  the  owner,  the  damages  are  measured  by  the  scale 
fixed  by  the  parties  in  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
per  day  for  demurrage.  But  if  the  ship  be  detained  or  the 
port  of  discharge  be  occupied  by  enemies,  the  freighter  is  not 
bound  to  pay  demurrage  for  delays  created  by  such  causes. 
Demurrage  payable  Vvbile  a  ship  is  waiting  for  convoy  or  for 
cargo,  ceases  when  the  convoy  is  ready  or  the  ship  fully 
laden  and  cleared  out.  If  after  such  time  she  is  detained  by 
the  weather,  no  demurrage  is  payable. 

When  a  ship  or  a  principal  part  of  it  is  not  let  out  by 
charter-party,  the  owners  contract  with  several  merchants 
respectively  for  the  conveyance  of  their  goods.  A  ship  so 
employed  is  called  a  general  ship.  The  terms  of  the  con- 
tract appear  from  the  instrument  called  a  bill  of  lading,  two 
or  three  of  which  are  signed  by  the  master  after  the  ship 
has  been  loaded.  If  any  notice  or  advertisement  relative  to 
the  destination  of  the  ship  has  been  issued,  care  should 
be  taken  that  these  are  accurate,  otherwise  the  owners  may 
be  liable  for  the  consequences  of  the  misstatement.  The 
terms  of  the  bill  of  lading  must  be  made  out  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  shipper,  or,  in  case  a  receipt  has  been 
given  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods  on  board,  of  the  holder 
of  the  receipt  The  form  of  a  bill  of  lading  is  stated  in  a 
former  article.    [Bill  of  Laoinu.1 

The  master  ou|||bt  to  be  provided  with  one  bill  of  lading. 
On  signing  the  bill  of  lading,  he  should  receive  the  receipts 
which  he  may  have  given  for  the  goods.  By  the  statements  of 
the  bill  of  lading  the  master  and  his  owners  are  bound  as 
regards  third  parties,  but  not  as  regards  the  merchants  who 
have  shipped  the  goods.  As  between  the  master  or  owners 
and  the  shippers,  the  bill  of  lading  is  in  the  nature  of  a  re- 
ceipt, which  is  only  evidence  of  the  matters  which  it  states, 
and  is  subject  to  be  contrac^cted  by  proof  of  the  real  facts 
In  cose  of  an  action  for  any  breach  of  their  implied  contract 
as  carriers,  against  the  master  or  owners,  the  party  whoowni 
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the  ^oods  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading  must  be  the  plain- 
tiff. This  will.be  the  consignee  of  the  goods,  unless  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  are  such  as  to  deprive 
him  of  that  character.  If  it  is  considered  necessary  to  make 
any  provisions  relative  to  demurrage,  they  are  generally  in- 
serted in  the  margin  of  the  bill  of  lading. 

A  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  may  be  rescinded 
by  the  act  of  the  parties  or  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  If  the  contract  is  under  seal,  it 
ought,  with  a  view  to  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  common 
law,  to  be  discharged  by  an  instrument  of  the  same  nature ; 
but  if  the  foots  show  an  intention  in  both  parties  to  rescind 
the  contract,  a  court  of  equity  will  interfere  in  that  be- 
half. Where  the  goods  have  been  laden  and  bills  of  lading 
signed,  the  master  ought  to  receive  back  all  the  bills  of 
lading  or  be  indemnified  for  the  consequences  of  having 
signed  them,  if  the  contract  of  conveyance  is  to  be  put  °an 
end  to ;  and  he  has  a  right,  in  the  absence  of  any  fresh 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  to  retain  the  goods  till  the 
freight  which  he  might  earn  upon  them  has  been  paid.  If 
after  the  contract  for  conveyance  has  been  entered  mto,  the 
fulfilment  of  it  becomes  unlawful  in  consequence  of  some 
act  of  the  government  of  the  country,  such  as  a  declaration 
of  war,  a  suspension  of  commercial  intercourse,  or  a  prohibi- 
tion to  export,  the  agreement  is  dissolved.  But  nothing  short 
of  absolute  unlawfulness  can  excuse  the  performance  of  the 
contract.  A  eontract  is  not  dissolved  by  the  temporary 
restraint  of  an  embargo,  nor,  as  it  seems,  of  a  blockade  of  the 
port  of  departure.  But  a  blockade  of  the  port  of  destination 
dissolves  the  contract,  because  to  sail  to  a  blockaded  port 
with  the  premeditated  intention  to  break  the  blockade  is 
an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations.  If  a  party  has  abso- 
lutely contracted  to  furnish  a  lading  for  a  ship  on  her 
arrival  at  a  foreign  port,  and  is  prevented  from  doing  so  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  merely  municipalof  the 
foreign  country,  this  will  not  excuse  the  non-performance  of- 
his  contract:  as  where  the  export  of  the  articles  con- 
tracted to  be  laden  is  prohibited  or  where  intercourse  is  for- 
bidden in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  an  infectious 
disorder.  In  such  cases  and  where  from  any  other  cause 
the  correspondent  of  the  merchant  is  unable  to  furnish  a 
freight,  and  gives  information  of  that  to  the  master,  he  can- 
not, by  afterwards  remaining  at  the  port  the  days  prescribed, 
entitle  the  owners  to  demurrage. 

In  all  matters  that  regard  the  ship,  the  master  has  within 
ihe  scope  of  his  duty  an  unlimited  authority  over  the  pas- 
sengers as  well  as  over  the  crew.  A  passenger  may  quit  the 
ship,  but  while  he  remains  on  board  he  is  bound  in  case  of 
necessity  to  do  work  that  is  required  for  the  service  of  the 
ship  and  to  fight  in  her  defence.  If  he  thwart  the  master 
in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  or  otherwise  misconduct 
himself,  he  may  lawfully  be  put  under  restraint  or  impri- 
soned. If  the  conduct  of  a  passenger  be  unbecoming,  or 
if  he  threaten  the  master  with  personal  violence,  he  may 
be  excluded  from  those  parts  of  the  ship  which  are  fre- 
quented by  the  superior  passengers,  although  he  has  paid 
such  a  fare  as  entitles  him  to  be  admitted  there.  If  a 
passenger  feels  himself  aggrieved  by  the  manner  in  which 
be  has  been  treated,  he  may  bring  an  action  against  the 
master,  and  it  will  be  for  the  jury,  under  the  direction  of 
the  judge,  to  say  whether  he  has  any  ground  for  complaint. 
In  addition  to  this  general  right  of  action,  several  statutes 
have  been  passed  to  regulate  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 
Those  now  in  force  are  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  1 16,  which  relates  to  ships 
carrying  passengers  irom  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
places  out  of  Europe  and  not  within  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar. It  regulates  the  proportion  of  passengers  carried  to 
the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  provides  security  for  the  sea-worthi- 
noss,  cleanliness,  &c.  and  proper  storing  of  the  ship,  for  the 
presence  of  a  surgeon  and  medicines,  for  the  delivery  of  a 
list  of  passengers  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of 
departure,  and  attaches  penalties  to  a  violation  of  the  regu- 
lations which  it  contains.  Ships  in  the  service  of  the  crown 
or  the  post-master-general,  or  the  East  India  Company,  or 
bound  to  the  Newfaundland  fisheries  or  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, are  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury  have  a  power  to  exempt  from  its 
operation  ships  carrying  passengers  from  Ireland  to  the 
British  possessions  in  North  America.  The  5  and  6  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  £3,  contains  further  enactments  of  a-  like  cha- 
racter. It  also  subjectK  the  master  to  a  penalty  in  cases  of 
his  improperly  landiug  passengers  at  auv  ^lB<;e  not  con- 
P.  C.  No.  1345. 


,  tracted  for,  or  wilfully  delaying  to  sail,  and  provides  Tor  the 
maintenance  of  the  passengers  for  48  hours  after  thei; 
arrival  at  the  destined  port.  The  4  Geo.  TV.,  c.  88,  regu- 
lates the  carriage  of  passengers  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  If  a  passenger  fails  to  pay  his  fare,  the  master  or 
owners  have  a  lien  on  his  luggage  for  the  amount.  Nothing  is 
due  for  the  conveyance  of  an  infant  born  during  the  voyage. 
Where  there  is  a  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  men  or 
animals,  in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation  to  the  contrary, 
freight  will  be  due  for  those  whicn  die  before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  voyage.  This  may  be  provided  against  by  a 
stipulation  that  the  freight  is  to  be  paid  for  the  conveyance 
and  not  for  the  lading  of  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  contracted  to  convey,  to  do  everything  and  be  provided 
with  everything  necessary  for  the  safe  and  expeditious 
accomplishment  of  the  voyage ;  and  if,  through  their  failure 
to  perform  these  duties,  any  damage  results  to  the  mer- 
chant, they  will  be  answerable  for  it  At  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage  the  ship  must  be  sea- worthy,  tieht,  staunch, 
and  sufficient,  and  properly  equipped  with  all  necessary 
tackle.  The  letter  of  the  ship  is  not  excused  by  his 
ignorance  of  any  deficiency  in  these  respects.  The  ship 
must  also  be  provided  with  a  master  and  crew  competent  to 
command  and  work  her,  and  also  with  a  pilot  when  necee- 
sary  either  from  circumstances  or  from  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try. [Pilot.]  After  the  goods  are  loaded,  they  must  be 
properly  guarded ;  if  they  are  stolen  while  the  ship  is  lying 
in  some  place  within  a  country,  the  master  and  owners  are 
responsible. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  master,  unless  in  case  of  any  usage 
which  relieves  him  from  such  duty,  to  provide  things  neces- 
sary for  the  lading  of  the  vessel  and  to  stow  away  the  goods  so 
that  they  do  not  injure  each  other  or  suffer  fh>m  the  motion 
or  leakage  of  the  ship.  The  master  must  procure  and  keep  all 
documents,  papers,  clearances,  &c.  required  by  the  authori- 
ties in  respect  of  the  ship  and  cargo ;  and  he  must  abstain 
from  taking  or  keeping  on  board  contraband  goods  or  false 
papers.  He  must  wait  during  the  time  appointed  for  load- 
ing the  vessel,  and,  if  required,  also  during  that  appointed 
for  demurrage.  He  must  pay  the  charges  and  duties  to 
which  the  ship  is  subject.  The  statutes  3  and  4  Wm.  IV. 
c  S2,  and  1  and  2  Vic,  e.  113,  contain  the  enactments 
relative  to  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  in  respect  of  the 
custom-house  regulations  by  ships  carrying  goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom  beyond  seas.  When  all  things  are  pre- 
pared, the  voyage  must  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  weather 
is  favourable.  If  the  ship  is  to  sail  under  convoy,  she  must 
sail  first  to  the  rendezvous  assigned.  Convoy  meanv  such 
ships  of  war  as,  in  time  of  war,  are  appointed  bv  the  proper 
authorities  to  take  charge  of  trading  ships  during  their 
voyage  to  their  respective  destinations.  Before  sailing  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  obtain  all  the  sailing  orders 
and  other  necessary  instructions  which  are  issued  by  the 
commander  of  the  convoy ;  and  during  the  voyage  to  obey 
these  and  any  others  which  may  afterwards  be  issued,  and 
to  keep  'Mmpany  with  the  convoy.  During  the  time  of 
war  it  is  often  rendered  imperative  upon  merchant  ships, 
by  acts  passed  for  that  purpose,  not  to  sail  without  the 
protection  of  convoy.  After  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage,  the  master  is  bound,  without  delays,  deviations, 
or  stoppages,  to  sail  direct  to  the  port  of  destination.  But 
stress  of  weather,  the  appearance  of  enemies  or  pirates,  or 
the  presence  of  any  ui^ent  necessity,  will  justify  him  in 
breaking  through  this  rule ;  and  be  ought  to  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  succouring  another  ship  which  he  finds  in  immi- 
nent peril  or  distress. 

If  the  ship  is  lost  or  the  goods  injured  during  a  deviation 
without  any  of  these  grounds  of  justification,  the  owner  and 
master  will  be  answerable  for  the  loss  to  the  merchant,  even 
if  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  deviation.  If  the  ship  during  the  voyage  is  so 
damaged  that  she  is  unable  to  proceed  without  repairs,  the 
master  may  detain  the  cargo,  if  not  of  a  perishable  charac- 
ter, till  the  repairs  are  made.  If  the  cargo  is  of  a  perish- 
able kind,  he  ought  to  tranship  or  sell  it  as  may  appear  the 
most  beneficial  course.  He  may  also  in  all  cases,  where  the 
circumstances  require  it,  exercise  a  discretion  as  to  tran- 
shipping the  cargo;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  ship  it 
wrecked  or  in  imminent  danger. 

Hypothecation  of  a  cargo,  like  hypothecation  of  a  ship,  is 
'  a  pledge  without  immediate  change  of  possession.'  The 
party  to  whom  the  goods  are  hypotlieeated  imniediatelv  ««• 
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quires  a  right  to  have  possession  of  them  if  the  money  ad- 
vanced is  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on.  This  power 
of  the  master  under  circumstances  of  urgent  necessity  to 
■ell  or  hypothecate  the  goods  must  be  exercised  with  great 
circumspection ;  and  the  exercise  of  it  can  only  be  justified 
when  it  ib  consistent  with  what  would  have  lisen  the  con- 
duct of  a  discreet  and  able  man  under  the  circumstances. 
Where  goods  have  been  hypothecated,  the  merchant  is  en- 
titled, on  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  its  destination,  to  receive 
at  his  option  either  the  sum  fbr  which  they  were  hypothe- 
cated, OF  their  market  price  at  that  place.  During  the 
voyage  the  master  is  bound  to  take  every  possible  care  of 
the  cargo,  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  for  its  preservation, 
and  he  and  the  owners  will  be  answerable  for  all  damage 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of  skill, 
attention,  and  forethought.  When  the  voyage  is  completed, 
the  master  must  see  that  the  ship  is  properly  moored, 
and  all  things  done  relative  to  her  which  are  required  by  the 
law  or  usages  of  the  country.  The  statute  3 &  4  Wm.  I  v.,  c. 
52,  contains  the  regulations  relative  to  customs  to  which  it 
is  necessary  to  conform  in  this  country.  Upon  payment  of 
freight  and  the  production  of  bills  of  lading,  the  cargo  must 
be  without  delay  delivered  to  the  parties  entitled  to  receive 
it.  In  the  case  of  a  general  ship,  the  usage  then  prevails 
for  the  master,  before  delivery,  to  take  security  from  the 
merchants  that  they  will  pay  their  share  of  average  after  it 
shall  have  been  adjustedL  If  the  freight  due  on  any  goods 
Is  not  ready  to  be  paid,  the  master  may  detain  the  goods 
or  any  part  of  them.  The  goods  may  be  detained  either  on 
board  tne  ship  or  in  any  other  safe  place. 

When  the  master  is  compelled,  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
to  land  the  goods  at  any  particular  wharf,  he  does  not 
thereby  part  with  the  possession  of  the  gooids,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  lose  whatever  right  he  may  have  to  de- 
tain them.  If  goods  are  sold  by  tne  custom-bonse  oflScers 
before  the  freight  is  paid,  the  master  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  first  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  discharge  of  the  A-eight.  In 
foreign  countries,  where  any  accidents  have  occurred  to 
frustrate  or  interfere  with  the  objects  of  the  voyage,  or  nny 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  feels  himself  aggrieved  by 
the  oonduot  of  any  other,  it  is  customary  to  draw  up  a  nar- 
rative of  the  circumstances  before  a  public  notary.  This 
narrative  is  called  a  protest,  and  in  foreign  courts  is  admis- 
sible in  evidence,  even,  as  it  would  seem,  on  behalf  of  the 
parties  by  whom  it  is  made.  In  our  courts  it  is  not  admis- 
sible on  their  behalf,  but  is  evidence  against  them. 

Certain  circumstances  operate  as  an  excuse  to  the  master 
and  owners  for  non-fulfilment  of  their  contract  '  The  act 
of  God'  is  understood  to  mean  those  accidents  over  which 
man  ha«  no  control,  such  as  'lightning,  earthquake,  and 
tempest.'  The  'perils  of  the  sea,*  interpreted  strictly,  ap' 
ply  only  to  the  dangers  caused  merely  by  the  elements,  but 
these  words  have  received  a  wider  application,  and  in  liti- 
gated cases  the  jury,  after  hearing  evidence  as  to  the  usage 
which  prevails  among  merchants,  will  determine  what  inter- 
pretation has  been  intended  to  be  given  to  them.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  discretion,  juries  have  determined  that  the  taking 
of  ships  by  pirates  is  a  consequence  of  the  perils  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  verdict  has  been  the  same  where  the  loss  was  caused 
by  collision  of  two  ships  without  any  foult  being  attributable 
to  those  who  navigated  either  of  them ;  and  also  where  the 
accident  was  caused  wholly  by  the  foultof  those  on  board  an- 
other ship.  But  all  cases  in  which  the  loss  happens  by  natural 
causes  are  not  to  be  considered  as  arising  from  tJie  perils 
of  the  sea.  If  the  ship  is  placed  in  a  dangerous  situation 
by  the  carelessness  or  unskilfulness  of  the  master,  and  is 
in  consequence  lost,  this  is  not  a  loss  from  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  although  the  violence  of  the  elements  may  have  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  it.  If  a  ship  is  reasonably  sufil- 
cient  for  the  purpose*  of  the  voyage,  the  master  will  not  be 
liable  for  a  loss  arising  from  the  perils  of  the  sea,  because  a 
ship  might  have  been  built  strong  enough  to  resist  them. 
By  the  26  Geo.  HI.,  c  86,  owners  are  relieved  from  losses  pro- 
ceeding from  fire,  and  also  from  the  robbery,  theft,  or  em- 
bezzlement of '  gold,  silver,  diamonds  watches,  jewels,  or  pre- 
rious  stones,' unless  at  the  time  of  shipping  them  their  qua- 
lity and  value  are  made  known  in  writing  to  the  master  or 
owners.  The '  restraint  of  princas  and  rulers'  is  understood  to 
mean  a  really  existing  restraint,  not  one  which  is  anticipated, 
nowever  reasonably  or  honestly.  By  the  civil  law,  and  also 
bv  the  antient  common  law  of  England,  the  owners,  in  case 
•f  their  being  liable  for  any  loss  to  the  shippers,  were  respon- 


sible to  its  AiU  amount.  By  the  laws  however  of  most  nations 
their  responsibility  is  now  limited  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and 
freight.  The  first  statute  which  was  passed  on  the  subject  was 
7  Geo.  n.,  c.  15,  which  was  followed  by  the  26  Geo.  III.,  c. 
86,  and  the  S3  Geo.  III.,  o.  1 59  supplied  some  deficiencies 
in  the  former  statute,  limiting  the  responsibility  still  fur- 
ther than  the  first  statute  had  done.  Tne  last  statute  ap- 
plies only  to  registered  ships,  and  as  to  them  may  be  con- 
sidered a*  containing  almost  all  the  luw  upon  the  subject. 
By  this  Act  the  responsibility  is  limited  to  the  value  of  the 
ship  and  freight.  It  contains  also  provisions  for  the  aistri- 
bution,  by  means  of  an  application  to  a  Court  of  Equity,  ol 
the .  recompense  owing  the  several  parties  entitled,  where 
more  than  one  claim,  and  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  calcu- 
lating the  Value  of  the  ship  and  freight  It  does  not  extend 
to  vessels  employed  solely  in  inland  navigation,  and  none 
of  the  acts  apply  to  lighters  or  gabbets.  In  eases  where 
ships  receive  injury  from  collision  with  each  other,  the  ma- 
ritime law,  which  is  acted  on  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty, 
differs  in  one  respect  from  the  law  of  England.  Where  the 
collision  has  occurred  without  any  fault  on  either  side,  as 
for  instance,  firom  a  tempest,  each  party  must  bear  the  in- 
jury which  he  has  sustained.  Where  it  happens  wholly 
'from  the  fault  of  one  ship  only,  her  owners  are  liable,  as  far 
as  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight,  to  which,  by  53  Geo. 
in.,  c.  159,  their  liability  is  limited,  for  the  amount  of  in- 
jury caused  by  their  own  conduct.  Thus  far  Uie  laws  are 
in  accordance  with  each  other.  If  the  collision  has  been 
caused  by  the  fiiults  of  both  ships,  then,  according  to  the 
law  of  England,  each  party  must  sustain  his  own  loss.  But 
by  the  maritime  law  the  loss  occasipned  is  after  computation 
divided  equally,  and  the  owners  of  each  ship  sustain  half. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  by  which  to  ascertain 
on  all  occasions  which  ship  is  to  he  considered  in  fault.  But 
it  may  be  stated  generally  that  steamers  and  ships  which 
have  the  wind  fi«e,  are  bound  to  take  proper  measures  to 
get  out  of  the  wav  of  a  vessel  which  is  dose  hauled,  as  they 
are  considered  to  be  more  completely  under  command ;  and 
that  in  the  ease  of  ships  meeting  each  other,  that  which  is 
on  the  starboard  tack  should  keep  her  course,  the  one  on 
the  larboard  should  bear  up. 

But  the  failure  to  observe  these  rules  by  one  ship  will  not 
justify  the  other  in  the  neglect  of  any  reasonable  exertion 
or  precaution  by  which  the  collision  might  have  been 
avoided.  By  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.,  c.  75,  s.  52,  where  damaee  has 
been  done  by  a  foreign  ship,  a  judge  has  power  to  order  the 
ship  to  be  arrested,  until  the  master,  owner,  or  consignee 
undertake  to  become  defendant  in  any  action  for  the  da- 
mage, and  give  security  for  the  damages  and  costs  sought  to 
be  recovered. 

The  merchant  must  use  the  ship  only  for  lawful  purposes, 
and  not  do  anything  for  which  it  may  be  forfeited  or  de- 
tained, or  the  owners  made  liable  for  penalties.  In  case  of  any 
violation  of  the  agreement,  by  employment  of  the  ship  for  pur- 
poses other  than  those  contemplated,  or  failure  to  perform  the 
terms  as  to  lading,  &c,  the  amount  of  compensation,  in  case 
of  dispute,  is  determined,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
may  require,  by  a  jury.  The  words  primage  and  average, 
which  appear  in  the  bill  of  lading,  mean,  the  first,  a  small 
sum  paid  to  the  master;  the  second,  as  there  used,  certain 
charges,  varying  according  to  the  usage  of  diflerent  places, 
for  towing,  beaconage,  &c. 

When  an  agreement  for  conveyance  is  expressed  in  the 
general  form,  or  when  there  is  no  actual  agreement,  but 
only,  one  implied  by  law  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
there  results  from  it  a  duty  upon  the  master  and  owners, 
firstly,  to  deliver  the  goods  at  the  place  of  destination, 
whether  the  ship  is  hired  by  the  voyage  or  by  the  month. 
It  is  only  by  the  entire  performance  of  this  duty  that  they 
can  entitle  themselves  to  the  payment  of  freight.  The  par- 
ties may  however  so  express  the  contract  that  the  payment 
of  all  or  part  of  the  freight  may  be  made  before  or  during 
the  course  of  the  voyage.  Although  perhaps  in  such  ca^'e 
the  word  freight  is  used  in  a  sense  which  does  not  properly 
belong  to  it;  strictly  speaking  it  means  only  money  accru- 
ing for  the  conveyance  of  gooit  in  consequence  of  their 
delivery  at  the  place  of  their  destination.  Where  a  pro- 
vision is  made  by  the  contract  for  payment  of  freight  at  the 
place  of  Bhipment,  the  question  has  arisen  whether  the 
meaning  of  the  parties  was  that  the  sum  should  be  paid  at 
all  events  oa  delivery  of  the  goods  on  board,  whatever  might 
afterwards  belUI  them :  or 
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out  the  place  of  payment  in  case  the  freight  should  become 
due  by  reason  of^the  arrival  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  des- 
tination.   In  all  such  cases  the  intention  of  the  parties 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  jury  from  the  vords  and  circum- 
stances of  the  contract,  and  the  usages  of  the  place  where 
it  was  made.    The  same  observation  will  apply  to  cases 
where  money  has  been  advanced  by  the  merchant,  and  it  is 
disputed  whether  the  money  is  to  be  considered  as  a  loan  or 
part  payment  of  the  freight.     The  owners  will  not  lose 
their  right  to  freight  by  a  mere  interruption  or  suspension 
of  the  voyage  not  caused  by  their  own  fault,  as  by  capture 
and  recapture,  if  the  Koods  be  ultimately  delivered  at  the 
place  of  aestination. .  Where  the  contract  of  conveyance  is 
by  charter-party,  under  which  the  merchant  has  agreed  to 
pay  a  eertam  sum  for  the  whole  or  the  principal  part  of  a 
ship,  that  sum  will  be  payable  even  although  he  has  not 
supplied  enough  for  a  full  lading.    If  he  has  undertaken  to 
furnish  a  Ml  cargo,  and  to  pay  a  certain  sum  per  ton  or  per 
bale,  he  will  in  like  manner  under  similar  circumstances 
be  bound  to  pay  for  as  many  tons  or  bales  as  the  ship,  or 
part  hired,  was  capable  of  containing,  even  although  he 
has  not  been  able  to  put  on  board  any  lading  at  all ;   pro- 
rided  the  ship  has  thereby  been  forced  to  come  home  with- 
out cargo,  and  this  has  not  been  caused  by  the  fault  of  the 
master  or  owners.    In  case  of  an  action  against  him  for 
such  a  failure  of  bis  agreement,  the  jury  will  ascertain  what, 
ander  all  the  circumstances,  is  a  proper  compensation  to  the 
owners,  allowing  for  the  profit  of  the  conveyance  of  any 
Dther  goods  which  may  have  been  laden  by  other  parties. 
If,  under  a  contract  to  furnish  a  full  cargo,  the  A-eight  to 
be  paid  for  per  ton,  &c.,  the  merchant  is  ready  to  furnish  a 
full  cargo,  and  he  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  master, 
the  merchant  is  still  liable  to  pay  for  the  cargo  conveyed, 
and  his  remedy  for  the  injury  which  he  has  suffered  by 
such  prevention  is  by  an  action  on  the  agreement  against 
the  master  or  owners.    Where  the  freight  is  to  be  paid  at 
so  much  a  month,  a  calendar  month  is  to  be  understood  as 
meant.  Where,  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  master 
has  a  right  to  refuse  the  delivery  of  the  goods  until  the 
freight  is  paid,  he  is  not  bound  to  do  so ;  and  if  he  chooses 
to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  consignee  or  holder  of  the  bill 
of  lading,  &c,  .and  cannot  afterwards  get  the  freight  from 
them,  the  merchant  who  chartered  the  ship  is  not  released 
from  his  liability  to  pay  the  freight  If  however  under  such 
circumstaaces  the  master  does  not  insist  upon  payment  of 
the  freight  in  cash,  but  voluntarily  and  for  his  own  conve- 
nience takes  a  bill  of  exchange  in  payment,  the  merchant- 
charterer  is  thereby  discharged,  and  the  owners  will  have 
no  claim  uiwn  him  in  case  the  bill  is  not  paid.    But  if  he 
takes  the  bill  simply  because  he  cannot  get  payment  in  casb. 
the  merchant-charterer  still  remains  liable.    Payment  of 
freight  by  the  charterer  to  the  owners  at  their  request  is  an 
answer  to  a  demand  by  the  master,  unless  the  agreement 
has  been  made  under  seal  between  the  charterer  and  the 
master;  and  even  in  that  case  a  court  of  equity  would  inter- 
fere to  relieve  the  charterer  from  a  subsequent  demand  by 
the  master.    A  purchaser  of  goods,  by  the  transfer  to  him  of 
a  bill  of  lading  which  contains  a  contract  for  delivery  of  the 
goo<ls  to  the  consignees  or  their  assigns  on  paymen  t  of  freight, 
is  liable  for  the  freight.    But  the  mere  receipt  of  the  goods 
alone  will  not  bind  the  receiver  to  pay  the  freight,  especially 
if  there  be  an  express  agreement  under  seal  for  the  payment 
of  freight  between  the  charterer  and  the  master  or  owners. 
The  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  a  question  of  freight  arises 
before  it  in  the  case  of  captured  vessels,  will  make  an  equi- 
table arrangement  between    the  owners    and  merchant. 
Where  two  nation*  are  at  war,  and  goods  belonging  to  a 
subject  of  one  of  them,  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  are  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  the  goods  become  lawful  prize,  and 
the  captors,  so  representing  the  original  owners,  are  bound 
to  pay  the  full  freight  for  them.    The  full  freight  is  due, 
since  it  is  by  reason  of  the  act  of  the  captors  that  the  goods 
have  not  reached  their  destination.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  goods  of  a  neutral  are  captured  on  board  a  hostile  ship, 
and  the  captors  convey  the  goods  to  their  destination,  they 
are  entitled  to  fivighL    But  no  freight  is  payable  where 
the  goods  on  board  a  neutral  ship  consist  of  warlike  stores, 
or  where  the  neutral  ship  was  engaged  in  a  traffic  not  open 
to  the  neutral  nation  in  time  of  peace.    Fref^bt  is  not  re- 
coverable where  the  voyage  from  any  cause  is  illegal.    If 
the  goods  which  have  been  laden  are  duly  delivered,  the 
owners  will  not  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  freight  simply 


because  the  goods  have  been  damaged  during  the  voyage ; 
but  if  this  damage  proceeds  from  any  improper  act  or  omis- 
sion by  the  master  or  owners,  they  will  be  liable  to  make 
recompense  to  the  merchant.  The  merchant  :n  this  coun- 
try seems  to  have  no  right  to  abandon  the  goods  in  lieu 
of  paying  freight,  if,'  although  tlie  ship  did  not  arrive, 
they  have  been  conveyed  rj  other  means  to  the  place  of 
destination,  and  if  no  ^arge  save  that  of  freight  is 
claimed  upon  them.  Bnt  if  the  ship  has  been  wreek^  and 
the  goods  are  saved,  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  place 
of  their  destination,  the  merchant  may  abandon  them,  and 
is  not  bound  to  pay  the  freight  if  nny  expense  of  salvage 
has  been  incurred.  I^  in  the  case  of  a  general  ship,  oi 
where,  though  a  ship  is  chartered,  the  hire  for  her  is  to  be 
paid  at  so  much  ner  ton,  8cc.,  the  merchant  is  bound  to  pay 
the  freight  of  sucli  goods  as  may  be  delivered,  even  though 
they  form  a  part  only  of  the  whole  cargo.  Where  the  whole 
or  principal  part  of  the  ship  is  let  to  the  charterer  without 
reference  to  the  quantity  of  goods  to  be  laden,  and  a  part  of 
the  goods  are  anerwards  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea,  it  seems 
to  have  been  held  that  no  freight  will  be  due  for  the  re- 
mainder. 

There  is  some  donbt  however  whether  this  authority 
would  be  followed  unless  such  a  conclusion  arose  from  the 
construction  of  the  agreement  between  the  parties.  If  the 
ship,  without  any  fault  in  the  master  or  owners,  becomet 
unable  to  complete  her  voyage,  and  the  merchant  receives 
the  goods  at  some  other  place  than  the  place  of  destination, 
he  is  bound,  according  to  the  maritime  law,  to  pay  freight  for 
the  portion  of  the  voyage  which  has  been  performed.  The 
principle  which  establishes  the  owner's  right  under  such 
circumstances  to  freight  for  a  portion  (Mf  the  voyage  has 
been  admitted  in  the  courts  of  common  law  in  this  country, 
but  that  right '  must  arise  ont  of  some  new  contract  between 
the  master  and  the  merchant,  either  expressly  made  or  to 
be  inferred  from  their  conduct.'  In  the  latter  case,  there 
being  no  direct  means  of  ascertaining  the  intentions  of  the 
parties,  they  must  be  collected  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  considered  with  reference  to  the  general  principle 
which  obtains  in  the  maritime  law.  In  doing  this  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  degree  of  benefit  derived  to  the  merchant 
must  be  taken  into  edculation,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
time,  labour,  and  expeise  bestowed  by  the  owner;  and 
therefore  when  it  i«  said  that  freight  is  to  be  paid  according 
to  the  portion  of  thb^oyagu  performed,  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  time  and  space  are  the  only  measures  for  ascer- 
taining  the  portioQ  of  the  freight  payable. 

If  the  master  tmr.seessarily  sell  the  goods,  and  so  prevent 
both  himself  from  earning  the  whole  freight,  and  the  mer- 
chant from  accepting  the  goods,  the  merchant  is  entitled  to 
the  entire  produce  of  his  goods  without  any  allowance  for 
freight  Where  a  portion  of  the  voyage  only  has  been  per- 
formed, the  merchant  cannot  be  inferred  to  have  contracted 
to  pay  freight  for  that  portion  unless  he  has  accepted  the 
goods  at  the  place  short  of  their  destination.  The  principles 
upon  which  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  possesses  an  au- 
thority over  the  ship  and  cargo,  proceeds,  differ  from  those 
of  courts  of  common  law.  That  court  exercises  an  equitable 
jurisdiction ;  and  where  no  contract  has  either  been  made 
or  can  be  implied,  applicable  to  the  existing  circumstances, 
'considers  itself  bound  to  provide,  as  well  as  it  can,  for  that 
relation  of  interests  which  has  unexpectedly  taken  place, 
under  a  state  of  facts  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  con 
trading  parties.'  (Lord  Stowell,  in  the  case  of  the  Friends 
V.  Creighton,  1  Edw.,  Ad.  Rep.,  246.)  If  the  ship  has  actu 
ally  never  commenced  fhe  voyage,  the  owners  are  not 
entitled  to  any  payment  whatever,  although  they  may  have 
incurred  great  expences  in  lading  her,  and  though  her 
failure  to  commence  the  voyage  is  not  attributable  to  any 
neglect  or  misconduct  of  theirs.  Where  the  ccatract  of 
hiring  is  for  a  voyage  out  and  home,  at  so  much  t'l  be  paid 
monthly,  &c.  during  the  time  the  ship  is  employed,  if  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract  the  whole  forms  one  entire  voyage, 
no  freight  is  due,  unless  ine  ship  returns  home,  even  though 
she  may  have  delivered  her  cargo  at  the  outport  But  i( 
the  voyages  out  and  home  are  distmct,  freight  will  be  earned 
on  the  delivery  of  the  cargo  at  the  outport 

If  any  part  of  the  ship  or  ftirniture,  or  of  the  goods,  is 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  rest  all  parties  inter- 
ested must  contribute  towards  the  loss.  Tliis  contribution 
is  properly  called  'Average.'  It  is  sometimes  called  general 
average,  m  opposition  to  special  or  partieul&r  average,  which 
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is  the  sontribution  towards  any  kind  of  partial  damage  or 
loss,  or  gtosi  average,  in  opposition  to  petty  average,  which  is 
the  contribution  mentioned  in  the  bill  of  lading  towards 
the  sums  paid  for  beaconage,  towage,  &c. 

The  principle  of  average  is  recoenised  in  the  maritime 
law  of  all  nations.  It  was  introduced  into  the  civil  law  from 
the  law  of  Rhodes  (Dig.  14,  tit  2,  'Lex  Rhodia  de  Jactu ;' 
and  the  Commentary  of  Peckius.  'In  tit.  Dig.  et  Cod.  "Ad 
Rem  Nautioam  pertinentes" ').  In  order  to  constitute  such 
a  loss  as  is  the  subject  of  average,  it  must  be  incurred  by 
design  :  the  masts  must  be  cut  away,  or  the  goods  thrown 
overboard ;  and  this  must  be  done  for  the  sale  of  saving 
the  rest,  as  in  the  case  of  throwing  goods  overboard  to 
keep  the  vessel  from  sinking  or  striking  on  a  rock,  or  to 
lighten  her  that  she  may  escape  from  an  enemy,  or  of  cut- 
ting away  a  mast  or  a  cable  to  escape  the  perils  of  a  storm. 
The  necessary  consequences  of  these  acts  are  also  the 
subjects  of  average ;  as  where,  in  order  to  throw  some  goods 
overboard,  others  or  tome  parts  of  the  ship  are  damaged ; 
or  where  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger or  repair  the  injuries  caused  by  a  storm  or  the  enemy, 
to  take  goods  out  of  the  ship,  and  they  are  in  consequence 
lost.  The  expenses  also  incurred  in  these  operations  are 
equally  the  subject  of  average.  But  the  injuries  incurred  by 
a  ship  during  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  or  firom  the 
elements  in  consequence  of  measures  taken  to  escape  from 
an  enemy,  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fall  witnin  the 
definition.  If  goods  are  laden  on  deck,  no  average  is  re- 
coverable in  respect  of  the  loss  occasioned  by  throwing  them 
overboard,  unless  by  the  iisage  of  trade  such  goods  are  usually 
so  laden.  If  a  ship  is  voluntarily  stranded  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  her  and  the  goods,  and  afterwards  gets  off  safely,  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  stranding  are  the  subject  of  general 
contribution ;  but  if  the  ship  be  wrecked  in  consequence  of  the 
voluntary  stranding,  the  wrecking,  not  being  voluntary,  is 
therefore  not  such  a  loss  as  calls  for  a  general  contribution. 
If,  in  consequence  of  such  an  injury  done  to  a  ship  as  would 
be  the  subject  of  average,  she  is  compelled  to  go  into  port 
to  repair,  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  refitting  her, 
so  as  to  enable  her  to  prosecute  her  voyage,  and  the  amoun  t  of 
wages,  port  dues,  and  provisions  expended  to  accompl  ish  that 
object,  are  also  the  subject  of  average;  and,  if  the  master  is 
unable  to  obtain  the  money  necessary  by  any  other  means 
than  by  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  cargo,  the  loss  caused  to 
the  merchant  upon  such  sale  is  also  the  subject  of  average. 
If,  in  consequence  of  the  sacrifice  mode,  the  ship  escape  the 
danger  which  immediately  threatens  her,  but  is  afterwards 
wrecked  or  captured,  and  the  remaining  goods,  or  part  of 
them,  are  saved  or  recaptured,  these  are  bound  to  contribute 
average  towards  the  loss  in  the  first  instance  incurred,  in 
proportion  to  their  net  value  in  the  hands  of  the  merchant 
after  all  expenses  of  salvage,  &c.  have  been  paid. 

The  things  upon  which  average  is  payable  are,  the  ship, 
lioats,  furniture,  &c.,  but  not  provisions  or  ammunition ;  also 
all  merchandise,  to  whomsoever  belonging,  which  is  on  board 
for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  but  not  the  covering,  apparel, 
jewels,  &c.  of  parties  on  board  for  their  own  private  use.  The 
Aeight  due  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  is  also  subject  to  average. 
The  goods  are  to  be  valued  at  the  price  for  which  they  would 
have  sold  at.  the  place  of  destination.  If  the  ship,  by  reason 
of  what  happened  when  the  average  was  incurred,  return 
to  her  port  of  lading,  and  the  average  is  there  settled,  the 
goods  are  to  be  valued  at  the  invoice  price.  The  losses  in- 
curred by  the  ship  and  furniture,  &c.  are  calculated  at  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  of  the  new  articles  rendered  necessary 
to  be  putehased.  ■  The  usages  of  other  countries  as  to  all 
matters  connected  with  average  differ  in  some  respects  both 
from  those  of  each  other  and  those  of  this  country.  Where 
the  average  has  been  ndjnsted  according  to  the  established 
law  and  usage  of  the  country  in  which  the  adjustment  was 
made,  it  is  binding  upon  all  the  parties  to  it,  unless  there 
be  soma  special  contraot  between  them  which  provides 
otherwise. 

Salvage  is  that  reasonable  compensation  which  persons 
are  entiUed  to  receive  who  save  a  ship  or  her  cargo  from 
loss  by  peril  of  the  sea,  which  may  be  called  civil  salvage,  or 
recover  them  after  capture,  which  may  be  called  hostile 
salvage.  By  the  law  of  Sngland  no  fixed  amount  of  salvage 
IS  laid  down  as  applicable  to  all  coses.  What  is  reasonable 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances. 
Sir  J.  Nichol  (3  Hag.,  Ad.  Rep.,  1 1 7)  defines  the  ingredients 
lu  estimating  a  civil  udvage  service  to  be, '  1st,  enterprise  in 


the  salvors  in  goin^  out  in  tempestuous  weather  to  assist  a 
vessel  in  distress,  risking  Uieir  own  lives  to  save  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  rescue  the  property  of  their  fellow-sub- 
jects ;  2nd.  the  degree  of  danger  and  distress  from  which  the 
property  is  rescued,  whether  it  was  in  imminent  peril,  and 
almost  certainly  lost  if  not  at  the  time  rescued  and  pre- 
served; 3rd,  the  degree  of  labour  and  skill  which  the  salvors 
incur  and  display,  and  the  time  occupied;  lastly,  the 
value.' 

Unless  in  cases  where  the  services  have  been  trifling,  the 
salvage  is  generally  not  less  than  a  third,  aid  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  property  saved.  If  the  parties  cannot  agree 
as  to  the  amount,  the  salvors  may  retain  the  property  until 
compensation  is  made ;  or  they  may  bring  an  action,  or  com- 
mence a  suit  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  against  the  pro- 
prietors for  the  amount.  In  case  the  property  is  retained, 
the  proprietors  may,  upon  tender  of  what  they  think  suffi- 
cient, demand  it,  and,  if  it  is  refused,  bring  an  action  to 
recover  it,  in  which  action  the  jury  will  determine  as  to 
the  amount  due.  The  coats  of  the  action  will  be  paid 
by  the  salvor  or  the  proprietors  according  as  the  amount 
tendered  is  or  is  not  determined  to  be  sufficient  The  Court 
of  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction  in  those  cases  only  where  the 
salvage  has  been  effected  at  sea  or  within  high  and  low  water 
mark.  A  passenger  is  not  entitled  to  salvage  for  his  assist- 
ance during  the  time  he  is  unable  to  quit  the  ship.  But,  if 
he  remain  voluntarily  on  board,  he  may  recover  salvage  for 
the  assistance  which  he  has  given.  On  one  occasion  where 
a  passenger  under  such  circumstances,  after  the  desertion  of 
the  master  and  part  of  the  seamen,  assumed  the  command 
with  the  consent  of  the  mate  and  the  remainder,  and 
brought  the  ship  safe  into  port,  he  obtained  a  large  sum 
as  salvage.  A  distinct  contract  for  assistance  will  do  away 
with  any  claims  for  salvage  on  behalf  of  the  parties  who 
render  it  Though  a  king's  ship  is  bound  to  assist  a  mer- 
chant ship  in  distress,  it  still  has  a  claim  for  recompense.  In 
awarding  salvage,  no  claims  are  allowed  which  are  founded  on 
merely  prerogative  rights,  as  those  of  the  lord-high-admiral, 
flag-officers,  magistrates,  &c. :  those  claims  only  are  allowed 
which  are  made  in  respect  of  assistance  rendered.  The 
saving  of  human  life  cannot  of  itself  be  the  subject  of  a 
claim  for  salvage,  but  if  it  is  connected  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  property,  that  is  a  circumstance  which  may  affect  the 
amount  of  salvage.  If  fireigbt  is  in  progress  of  being  earned, 
and  afterwards  does  become  due,  salvage  is  payable  in  respect 
of  freight  also.  When  proceedings  for  salvage  have  been 
commenced  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  the  derendants  may 
tender  by  act  of  the  court  any  sum  which  they  consider 
sufficient  and  the  court  will  then  enter  upon  an  inquiry, 
and'  determine  as  they  think  fit  If  the  sum  tendered  has 
been  sufficient,  the  court  may  hold  the  salvors  liable  to  the 
expenses  of  the  proceeding.  Several  statutes  have  been 
passed  providing  for  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  of  ships  in 
distress,  and  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  facilitating 
the  adjustment  of  demands  of  salvage.  The  1 2  Anne,  c 
]  8,  s.  2,  applies  to  oases  where  the  assistance  has  been  ren- 
dered by  tne  persons  mentioned  in  that  act.  The  26  Geo.  II_ 
c  19,  provides  for  the  case  of  persons  voluntarily  rendering 
assistance.  The  48  Geo.  III.,  c.  130,  and  1  and  2  Geo.  IV., 
c.  76,  are  applicable  to  cases  where  assistance  is  given  at  the 
request  of  persons  belonging  to  the  ship.  The  statutes  63 
Ow.  III.,  c.  87,  and  I  and  2  Geo.  IV.,  c.  75,  contain  some  en- 
actments relative  to  the  same  subject  None  of  these  acts 
apply  to  the  Cinque-Ports.  Upon  application  by  the  prinei- 
pal  officer  of  a  ship  which  is  stranded  or  in  danger  of  being 
so,  the  sheriffs,  magistrates,  and  officers  of  the  customs  and 
other  persons  mentioned  in  the  acts  are  bound  to  order  the 
constables  to  call  together  persons  and  go  to  her  assistance ; 
and  if  any  other  ship  is  near,  the  officers  of  the  customs 
or  constables  are  required  to  demand  assistance  by  men  and 
boats  from  her  chief  officer,  who  is  liable  to  forfeit  100/.  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  ship  in  distress  if  he  does  not  give 
assistance.  AH  the  persons  employed  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  command  of  the  master  or  other  officers  or  owner*  of 
the  ahip  which  is  in  distress,  and  in  case  of  their  abaenoe, 
the  acts  name  a  number  of  persons,  beginning  with  the 
officer  of  customs,  whom,  in  order  according  as  diey  happen 
to  be  present  all  persons  are  to  obey.  The  power  of  the 
county  (.paste  comitatut)  may,  if  needful,  be  summoned  by 
the  sheriff,  or  in  his  absence  by  any  magistrate,  to  enforce 
the  execution  of  the  statutes,  and  the  person  in  comm«i:d  is 
authorised  to  use  force  if  necessuy  io  jDend^penons  who 
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improperly  obtrude  thamselvei.  An  account  of  the  name* 
of  the  ship,  master,  and  owner*,  &Cq  of  the  cargo,  &a,  and  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  distress,  is  to  be  taken  by  the  officer 
of  the  customs  on  oath  of  the  parties  cognizant  of  the  circum- 
stances before  a  magistrate.  This  account  is  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  secratary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  by  him  published  in 
the  next  London  Glazette.  The  persons  who  assist  are  to  be 
paid  by  the  master,  seamen,  or  owners,  a  reasonable  reward 
within  thirty  days ;  and  if  this  is  not  paid,  the  sliip  or  goods 
remain  as  a  security  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms. In  case  of  disagreement  as  to  amount,  the  nearest  ma- 
gistrate is  to  call  a  meeting  of  magistrates  and  some  other 
officers  named,  who,  or  any  five  of  them,  are  empowered  to 
examine  witnesses  on  oath  and  to  determine  the  amount  of 
salvage.  Provision  is  made  fbr  cases  where  no  owner  of  the 
property  appears.  Perishable  goods  may  be  sold.  No  lord 
of  a  manor  claiming  a  title  to  wreck  can  appropriate  it  until 
an  account  in  writing,  of  the  property,  and  of  the  place 
where  it  was  found  and  it  has  been  since  deposited,  has 
been  sent  to  the  vice-admiral  or  his  agent,  or,  if  none  such 
reside  within  SO  miles,  then  to  the  Trinity-house,  and  a  year 
and  a  day  has  elapsed  after  the  delivery  of  the  account.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  vice-admiral  or  his  agent  to  forward  it  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Trinity-house,  who  is  bound  to  place  it  in 
some  conspicuous  situation.  A  variety  of  analogous  provi- 
sions are  enacted  relative  to  goods,  parts  of  ship's  furniture, 
&c.  which  are  found  or  recovered,  whether  they  may  have 
belonged  to  ships  in  distress  or  not.  The  statutes  which 
relate  to  the  Cinque-Ports  are,  49  Geo.  III.,  o.  1 22,  s.  14 ; 
1  and  2  Geo.  IV.,  e.  75,  s.  13 ;  and  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.,  c. 
76. 

In  case  of  capture,  by  the  antient  maritime  law  the  ship 
and  goods  became  the  absolute  property  of  the  captor.  The 
old  practice  in  this  country  was,  when  ships  were  in  pay  of 
the  king,  to  divide  in  certain  proportions,  which  varied  at 
different  times,  the  value  of  the  capture  between  the  king, 
the  owners,  and  the  captors.  Where  the  capture  was  made 
by  ships  not  in  the  king's  pay,  he  received  no  share,  but  a 
smalt  proportion  was  paid  to  the  admiral.  In  the  reign  of 
George  II.  provision  was  for  the  first  time  made  by  various 
•tatutes  for  the  restoration  of  the  recaptured  ship  and  cargo 
to  the  owners,  and  the  rates  of  salvage  were  fixed,  varying 
according  to  the  length  of  time  that  bad  elapsed  since  the 
capture.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.  these  rates  were  done 
away  with,  and  by  various  acts  the  rate  of  salvage  was  fixed 
at  one-eighth  of  the  value  in  the  case  of  king's  ships,  and  one- 
sixth  for  private  ships;  where  the  re-capture  was  effeoted  by 
the  joint  operation  of  king's  and  private  ships,  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  were  to  order  such  salvage  as  was  reasonable. 
Convoying  ships  are  entitled  to  salvage  for  the  recapture  of 
ships  which  accompanied  them.  A  ship,  which  has  once 
been  used  as  a  ship  of  war,  is  not  subject  to  be  restored  if 
afterwards  recaptured.  If  a  ship  is  deserted  by  the  enemy 
after  capture  and  subsequently  taken  possession  of,  this  is 
not  a  recapture,  but  those  who  take  possession  are  entitled 
to  recompense  as  in  an  ordinary  case  of  salvage.  If  after 
the  reeaptum  the  ship  is  again  taken  and  condemned,  the 
right  of  salvage  is  extinguished.  Where  the  ship  of  a  power 
in  alliance  with  Great  Britain  is  taken  by  the  common  enemy 
and  afterwards  recaptured  by  a  British  ship,  the  rule  for 
restitution  on  payment  of  salvage  is  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  capture  of  a  British  ship ;  provided  the  allied  power 
chooses  to  adopt  that  rule  in  reciprocal  cases.  If  it  does 
not,  the  same  rule  which  is  acted  upon  in  the  courts  of  the 
allied  power  is  adopted  in  the  British  courts.  If  the  ship 
of  a  neutral  nation  be  taken  as  prise  by  an  enemy  of  Great 
Britain  and  be  retaken  by  British  subjects,  it  is  restored  to 
the  owners  without  salvage,  unless  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  under  the  circumstances  the  ship  would  have 
been  condemned  in  the  courts  of  the  capturing  nation. 
Where  it  appears  that  such  would  have  been  the  case,  the 
British  subjects  are  entitled  to  salvage.  Ships  and  mer^ 
chandise  taken  from  pirates  are  subject,  by  6  Geo.  IV.,  c. 
49,  to  a  payment  of  one-eighth  of  the  value.    [Pbixb.] 

4.  A*  to  the  Employment  and  Wages,  ^.  qf  Merehant- 
Seametu—Thmx  contracts  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  under  which  they  are  paid  a  certain  sum  per  month, 
and  those  under  which  they  are  to  receive  a  sum  in  gross 
for  the  whole  voyage. 

Many  Acts  have  been  passed  to  regulate  the  hiring  of  sea- 
men, but  they  were  repealed  by  the  5  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  19, 
which  contains  all  the  law  on  the  subject.  It  is  unlawful 
for  any  master  of  a  British  ship  trading  to  parts  beyond  seas. 


or  above  the  burden  of  eighty  tons,  engaged  in  the  fisbenei^ 
coast-trade,  &o.,  to  take  to  sea  anv  person  (except  appientioes) 
a*  one  of  hi*  crew,  without  Urst  entering  rato  a  written 
agreement  with  him;  and  the  master  is  Uable  to  a  penalty 
of  10/.  for  every  seaman  taken  to  sea  without  entering  into 
an  agreement.  The  agreement  must  specify  what  wages  he 
is  to  receive,  the  nature  of  his  employment,  and  of  the  voy- 
age contemplated.  The  voyage  must  be  distinctly  explained ; 
where  one  place  is  mentioned,  followed  by  the  words, '  or 
elsewhere,'  the  latter  words  are  not  to  be  taken  literally  as 
meaning  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  they  must  be  confined 
to  places  having  some  degree  of  proximity  or  relationship  to 
the  place  named.  It  most  be  dated  in  the  mouth  and  year 
whan  it  is  made ;  the  master  must  sign  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  seaman  at  the  port  where  he  is  shipped,  and 
before  the  seaman  signs,  it  must,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  &l. 
by  the  master,  be  read  over  to  him  distinctly  in  the  presence 
of  the  person  who  is  to  attest  the  seaman's  signature.  The 
form  of  the  agreement  is  prescribed  by  the  statute.  The 
engagement  of  the  seaman  is,  to  serve  on  board  the  ship ; 
to  conduct  himself  in  an  orderly,  faithful,  honest,  careful, 
and  sober  manner ;  to  be  diligent  in  his  duty,  and  obedient 
to  the  lawful  commands  of  the  master  in  everything  relating 
to  the  ship  and  her  materials,  stores,  and  cargo,  whether  on 
board,  in  boat,  or  on  shore.  This  agreement  is  called  the  ship's 
articles.  By  s.  5  of  the  Act  no  clause  in  the  agreement 
whereby  a  seaman  shall  consent  to  forego  the  right,  which 
the  maritime  law  gives  him,  to  wages  in  the  case  of  freight 
earned  by  ships  subsequently  lost,  or  containing  words  to 
that  effect,  shall  be  binding  on  the  seaman.  If  a  seaman 
neglect  or  refuse  to  join  his  ship,  or  absent  himself  without 
leave,  he  may  on  complaint  on  oath  by  the  master,  mate,  or 
owner,  be  apprehended  and  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
who  is  authorised,  if  his  conduct  is  not  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, to  commit  him  to  bard  labour  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection for  thirty  days ;  or,  if  he  is  willing  to  join  the  ship, 
the  magistrate  may,  at  the  request  of  the  master,  order  him 
to  be  conveyed  on  board,  or  delivered  to  the  master,  and 
award  costs  not  exceeding  forty  shillings  to  the  master,  to 
be  deducted  from  the  wages.  Persons  who,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  feet,  harbour  a  seaman  who  has  so  absented 
himsel(  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10/.  No  debt  incurred 
by  a  seaman  after  signing  of  the  agrsement,  above  5«.,  is 
recoverable  until  after  the  end  of  the  voyage ;  and  if  any  of 
the  effects  of  the  seaman  are  detained  by  a  publican  or 
lodging-house  keeper  for  such  debt,  any  magistrate  is  au- 
thorised to  issue  a  warrant  for  their  seizure  and  delivery 
to  the  seaman. 

The  act  contains  regulations  relative  to  the  preservation 
of  the  seaman's  health,  his  protection  in  case  of  sickness 
or  accident,  and  his  proper  treatment  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  master  and  owners  must  deposit  a  ropy  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  collector  of  the  customs  at  the  ship's  port,  and 
at  the  place  of  her  destination  on  her  arrival  from  abroad,  on 
pain  of  forfeiting  SO/.  When  a  seaman  is  discharged,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  certificate  signed  by  the  master  of  his  service 
and  discharge,  specifying  the  period  of  his  service  and  the 
time  and  place  of  his  discharge.  If  without  reasonable  cause 
the  master  refuse  such  certificate,  he  is  liable  to  forfeit  S/.  to 
the  seaman.  If  a  ship  is  sold  in  a  foreign  country,  except 
in  cases  of  wreck  and  condemnation,  the  master  is  bound  t> 
pay  the  seamen  their  wages  under  the  agreemet:t,  ai>d  to 
find  them  employment  on  board  a  British  vessel  homeward 
bound,  or  to  send  them  to  the  port  in  the  British  dominions 
whence  they  started,  or  some  other  port  which  is  agreed  on. 
If  he  neglect  to  do  so,  and  the  consul  or  other  persons  named 
in  the  Act  defray  the  necessary  expenses,  they  may  be  re- 
covered from  the  owner.  But  the  master  may  be  relieved 
from  this  necessity  by  the  consent  of  the  seamen,  in  writ- 
ing, to  be  discharged,  given  in  the  presence  of  the  consul, 
or,  where  there  is  no  consul,  of  one  or  more  British  resident 
merchants. 

A  master  is  prohibited  from  discharging  or  leaving  behind 
any  of  bis  crew  at  any  place  in  the  British  colonies,  without 
the  sanction,  in  writing,  of  the  governor  or  other  officer  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  or  at  any  place  abroad  without  a 
similar  sanction  from  the  consul ;  or,  where  there  is  no  con- 
sul, of  two  respectable  resident  merchants.  Every  ship  is 
bound  to  have  on  board  a  sufficient  stock  of  medicines,  and 
the  owner  or  master  must  at  their  own  expense  furnish  the 
necessary  medicines  and  attendance  upon  any  of  the  crew 
who  is  injured  in  the  ship's  service,  until  the  seaman  is 
cured,  or  tba  ship  return  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Aet 
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alio  contatini  proTisions  lektiTe  to  th*  binding  and  manage- 
ment  of  apprentices. 

A  verbal  agreement  for  wages  is  not  invalid,  but  if  a 
written  one  is  in  existence,  no  remuneration  not  expressed 
in  the  written  agreement  can  be  recovered. 

Tlie  performance  of  any  promise  to  give  gratuities  or 
extra  pay  in  reward  of  extraordinary  exertions  made  in  time 
of  distress,  or  by  reason  of  the  desertion  or  death  of  others 
of  the  crew,  cannot  be  enforced. 

As  soon  as  by  performance  of  the  voyage  and  delivery  of 
the  cargo  at  the  port  of  discharge  the  owner  has  beoome  en- 
titled to  freight,  the  seaman  becomes  entitled  to  wages,  and 
hence  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  that  freight  is  the  mother 
of  wages.  What  is  to  be  considered  the  port  of  discharge  must 
be  determined  by  a  reasonabje  construction  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  articles.  The  seaman  is  not  the  less  entitled  to 
his  wages  although  he  may  have  been  disabled  by  sickness 
or  any  bodily  injury,  provided  the  injury  was  received  in  the 
discbarge  of  bis  duty.  If  he  be  prevented  from  AilfUIing 
his  contract  by  any  wrongful  act  of  the  master,  he  will  still 
be  entitled  to  his  wages.  When  a  vessel  is  detained  by  an 
embargo,  a  seaman  hired  by  the  month  is  entitled  to  receive 
wages  during  the  embargo.  If  a  seaman  is  impressed  on 
board  a  king's  ship,  he  does  not  therefore  lose  his  wages ; 
his  title  to  them  however  still  remains  dependent  on  the 
arrival  of  the  ship.  The  5  &  6  Geo.  IV,  c.  19,  contains  va- 
rious provisions  relative  to  the  payment  of  wages  for  the 
portion  of  time  during  which  the  seaman  has  served.  Upon 
being  impressed,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  a  bill  from  the 
master  payable  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship ;  and  where  the 
wages  cannot  be  computed,  to  a  certiBcate  of  the  time,  &c. 
during  which  he  has  served,  and  the  master  receives  from 
the  officer  of  the  king's  ship  a  certificate  of  the  entry  of  the 
seaman.  Where  a  seaman  dies  during  the  period  of  his 
service,  his  representatives  will  be  entitled  to  wages  if  the 
hiring  was  a  monthly  one  ;  but  where  the  hiring  is  for  the 
whole  voyage,  and  no  usage  exists  from  which  a  contrary 
agreement  can  be  inferred,  it  appears  that  nothing  is  due 
for  the  partial  service.  By  4  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  52,  the  wages 
earned  by  a  seaman  who  has  died  during  the  voyage  are  to 
be  paid,  within  three  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  to 
the  trustees  for  the  port  appointed  under  that  Act,  or  where 
there  are  no  trustees,  to  the  president  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  Support  of  Maimed  Seamen,  or  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  deceased.  There  are  various  provisions 
for  the  payment  to  the  widow  or  next  of  kin ;  in  case  no 
such  persons  make  claim  during  three  years,  the  money  at 
the  end  of  that  period  is  to  be  applied  to  the  institution.  If 
after  seamen  are  hired  the  owners  determine  not  to  send  the 
ship  on  her  voyage,  the  seamen  are  entitled  to  wages  during 
the  time  that  they  have  been  employed,  and  may  also  recover 
a  compensation  for  any  special  loss  which  they  may  have  sus- 
tained in  consequence  of  the  ship  not  sailing.  The  5  &  6  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  19,  also  regulates  the  payment  of  wages.  In  ships 
employed  on  the  coast,  wages  are  to  be  paid,  if  demanded, 
witnin  two  days  after  the  determination  of  the  agreement, 
or  the  seaman  s  discharge,  whichever  first  happens ;  and  in 
all  other  cases  within  three  days  after  the  delivery  of  the 
cargo,  or  ten  days  after  the  seaman's  discharge.  This  en- 
actment does  not  apply  to  cases  where  a  seaman  is  paid,  as 
in  the  whale-trade,  by  a  share  in  the  adventure.  If  a  sea- 
man is  left  abroad  from  sickness,  the  master  is  to  pay  the 
seaman  there,  either  by  money  or  a  bill  drawn  on  the 
owners,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  wages  to  persons 
on  the  spot,  as  perscribed  by  the  Act. 

If  after  wreck  or  capture  part  of  the  cargo  is  saved,  and 
the  owners  become  entitled  to  freight  for  so  much,  the 
seaman  is  entitled  to  the  same  proportion  of  bis  wages. 
'  If  after  a  vessel  is  stranded  the  seamen  remain  together, 
and  fay  their  exertions  save  any  parts  of  the  wreck,  they 
are  entitled  upon  the  parts  saved,  as  far  as  they  will  go 
in  satisfaction  of  their  wages.  If  a  ship  is  condemned  for 
illegal  trading  to  which  the  seamen  are  no  parties,  they 
do  not  forfeit  their  right  to  wages.  Where  there  are  di^i- 
tinct  ports  of  delivery  durinz  a  voyage,  the  right  to  wages 
for  so  much  attaches  upon  Uie  delivery  at  each  port,  and 
the  seaman  will  not  be  divested  of-  this  ri^ht  by  the  sub- 
sequent loss  of  the  ship;  but  if  a  ship  sail  to  one  place 
merely  to  take  in  cargo  there,  and,  after  taking  in,  is  lost 
before  arrival  at  the  delivering  port,  the  seaman  is  not  en- 
titled to  wages  for  navigating  the  ship  even  to  the  place 
where  the  cargo  was  taken  in.  If  a  ship  is  recaptured,  and 
•irives  at  her  place  of  destination,  the  teamen  are  entitled 


to  wages,  subject  perhaps  to  a  proportionate  deduction  f(n 
salvage.  A  forfeiture  of  all  wagai  previously  earned  is  a 
eonsequence  of  desertion  from  the  ship  in  all  maritime 
codes;  and  th»  11  &  18  Wm.  IIL,  c.  7,  contains  provision* 
to  the  same  effect  Where  the  leaving  of  the  ship  does  noi 
amount  to  absolute  desertion,  it  is  enacted  by  5  &  6  Wm. 
IV.,  c.  ]9,  that  any  seaman  who  without  leave  wilfully  ab- 
sents himself  from  duty  shall  forfeit  two  days'  pay  for  every 
twenty-four  hours  of  absence,  or,  at  tlM  option  of  the  master. 
the  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  by  his  absence ;  and 
there  is  the  same  provision  as  to  oases  where  he  neglects  to 
perform  his  duty  on  board.  If  after  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
the  port  of  delivery  the  seaman  qnits  her.  before  her  cargo 
is  delivered,  without  leave,  he  forfeits  a  month's  wages,  pro- 
vided the  absence  or  neglect  is  entered  in  the  log,  and  sub- 
stantiated, in  case  of  dispute,  by  the  mate  or  some  other 
credible  witness.  In  case  of  desiertion.  he  forfeits  not  only 
all  his  wages,  but  also  such  of  his  eifects  as  are  left  on  board, 
provided  the  fiust  of  the  desertion  ,'s  entered  on  the  log,  and 
certified  by  the  signature  of  a  credible  witness.  If  by 
reason  of  the  desertion  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  a 
substitute  at  higher  wages,  the  deserter  is  liable  to  pay  the 
difference  between  his  own  wages  and  those  of  the  substitute. 
If  the  seaman,  after  quitting  the  ship,  is  afterwards  received 
and  employed,  that  will  amount  to  a  waiver  of  the  forfeiture. 
Wages  may  also  be  forfeited  (22  &  23  Ch.  II.,  o.  1 1)  in  case 
the  seaman  neglect  or  refuse  to  defend  the  ship  against  pi- 
rates ;  and  if  the  seaman  has  been  guilty  of  such  acts  a* 
habitual  disobedience,  drunkenness,  &o.,  which  justifies  his 
discharge,  he  will  lose  his  title  to  wages. 

The  seaman  may  recover  his  wages  by  suit  either  in  the 
common  law  courts  or  in  the  Admiralty  courts.  If  in  the 
former,  his  only  remedy  is  against  his  osbtor  personally ;  if 
in  the  latter,  he  may  proceed  also  against  the  ship  itsel£ 
The  Admiralty  have  only  authority  to '  meddle'  with '  a  thing 
done  upon  the  sea.'  (13  Ric.  II,  st  2,  c.  5 ;  15  Ric  II.,  c.  3.) 
Upon  the  strict  construetion  of  the  words  of  the  latter  of 
these  statutes,  neither  the  master  nor  the  seamen  would  be 
entitled  to  avail  themselves  of  the  process  of  the  Admiralty 
Ciourt,  the  claims  of  both  being  founded,  as  they  usually  ar«, 
upon  a  contract  made  on  shore,  or  in  a  port  within  a  county. 
The  remedy  of  the  master  against  the  owners  is  confined  to 
an  action  against  them  petaonally  in  the  ordinary  law  courts ; 
but  the  case  of  the  seamen  is  considwed  to  be  excepted,  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  bring  a  suit,  in 
which  they  all  may  join,  in  the  Admiralty  Court ;  and  they 
can  either  arrest  the  ship,  or  proceed  personally  against  the 
owners  or  the  master.  In  a  proceeding  against  the  owners, 
the  master  may  be  a  witness  for  the  seamen.  Foreizn 
seamen  may  also  proceed  in  that  court  for  wages  due  under 
the  general  mantime  law,  but  not  for  those  the  claim  to 
which  is  founded  on  the  law  of  some  particular  country. 
In  the  case  of  British  seamen,  if  the  contract  be  made  by 
deed  containing  terms  and  conditions  different  from  those 
resulting  in  contemplation  of  law  from  an  ordinary  service, 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  which  is  considered  as  unfit  to 
construe  such  instruments,  ceases  to  have  jurisdiction.  But 
in  order  to  deprive  the  Court  of  Admiralty  of  its  jurisdiction, 
the  defendants  oaght  to  show  that  the  special  contract  is  in 
existence.  If  the  court  does  not  allow  the  plea,  and  cease 
to  entertain  the  case,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  will  grant 
a  prohibition.  [PnoHiBinotf.]  Where  the  ship  itself  is 
proceeded  against,  the  claims  of  the  seamen  for  wages  take 
precedence  of  all  others.  Proceedings  in  this  court  are 
subject  to  the  same  limitation  of  six  years  which  applies  to 
other  actions.  When  the  action  is  brought  in  an  ordinary 
court  of  law,  it  is  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  thove 
courts;  but  the  master  or  owners  of  the  ship  are  in  all 
cases  of  proceedings  for  wages  bound  to  produce  the  con- 
tract on  which  the  claim  is  founded.  Where  the  amount 
of  wages  claimed  does  not  exceed  20/.,  the  statute  S  &  6 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  19.  gives  a  summary  jurisdiction  to  magistrates 
residing  near  the  port  wheiu  Uie  ship  ends  her  voyage  or 
delivers  her  cargo,  to  entertain  the  claim,  and  enfbrce  the 
payment  of  it  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  of  the  party 

froceeded  against,  or  by  levy  upon  the  ship  and  furniture, 
f  an  action  is  brought  in  such  cases,  the  plaintiff  cannot 
recover  costs  of  suit.    (Abbott  On  Shipping.) 

Marine  Inturanee. — The  law  of  marine  insurance  con- 
stitutes an  important  part  of  the  general  law  of  shipping. 

A  maritime  insurance  is  a  contract  by  which  one  party, 
who  is  called  the  insunr,  in  consideration  of  a  premium 
agreed  upon,  undertakt*  to  make  good  to  another,  who  is 
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called  the  insured  or  assured,  tbe  loss  or  damage  which  ma; 
befal  his  ship  or  goods  on  their  passage  from  one  piano  to 
another.  The  instrument  containing  such  a  contract  is 
called,  in  common  with  instruments  for  fire  or  life  insurance, 
a  policy.  It  is  usually  not  under  seal,  unless  the  insurers 
are  an  incorporated  company.  Formerly  the  Royal  Exchange 
Assurance  Company  and  the  London  Assurance  Company 
were  the  only  companies  for  insuring  ships,  the  legislature 
having  given  them  a  monopoly  as  against  all  ejLcept  indi- 
vidual insurers.  This  monopoly  has  been  abolished  by  5 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  114.  A  great  proportion  of  the  business  con- 
nected with  the  shipping  insurance  of  this  country  is  trans- 
acted at  Lloyd's  Coffee-house  at  London.  Insurers  are 
commonly  called  underwriters,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  writing  at  the  foot  of  the  policy  their  names  and  the 
portion  they  are  severally  willing  to  take  of  the  amount  for 
which  the  merchant  desires  to  insure.  The  form  of  policy 
usually  adopted  is  of  antient  origin,  and  rather  quaint  and 
obscure  in  its  phraseology,  but  most  of  its  terms  have  ac- 
quired a  certain  meaning  from  judicial  interpretation,  and 
it  13  therefore  found  convenient  to  retain  them. 

The  ordinary  form  is  the  following  :— 

'  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 

'  A.  B.,  as  well  in  his  own  name  as  for  and  in  the  name 
and  names  of  all  and  every  other  person  or  persons  to  whom 
the  same  doth,  may,  or  shall  appertain,  in  part  or  in  all, 
dnth  make  assurance,  and  cause  himself  and  them,  and 
every  of  them,  to  be  insured,  lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  from 

upon  any  kind  of  goods  and  merchandises,  and 

also  upon  the  body,  tackle,  apparel,  ordnance,  munition, 
artillery,  boat,  and  other  furniture,  of  and  in  the  good  ship 

or  vessel,  called  the ,  whereof  is  master,  under 

God,  for  this  present  voyage,  C.  D.,  or  whosoever  else  shall 
go  for  master  in  the  same  ship,  or  by  whatsoever  other  name 
or  names  the  same  ship,  or  the  master  thereof,  is  or  shall 
be  named  or  called;  beginning  the  adventure  upon  the 
said  goods  and  merchandises  from  the  loading  thereof  aboard 

the  said  ^p  ■  and  upon  the  said  ship , 

and  so  shall  eontinue  and  endure  during  her  abode  there, 
upon  the  said  shiis  &c.  And  further  until  the  said  ship, 
with  all  her  ordnance,  tackle,  apparel.  Sec,  and  goods  and 

mercfaandiMt  whatsoever,  shall  be  arrived  at ,  upon 

the  said  thip^  &«.,  until  she  hath  moored  at  anchor  twenty- 
four  hours  in  good  safety ;  and  upon  the  goods  and  mer- 
chandises untu  the  same  be  there  discharged  and  safely 
lauded.  And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  ship,  &c.  in  this 
voyage  to  proceed  and  sail  to,  and  touch  and  stay  at  any 
ports  or  places  whatsoever,  without  prejudice  to  this  in 
suranee.  The  said  ship  and  goods  aad  merchandises,  for 
so  much  as  concerns  the  auureds  and  assurers  in  this 
policy,  are  and  shall  be  valued  at 

'  Touching  the  adventures  and  perils  which  we  the  as- 
surers are  contented  to  bear,  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this 
voyage,  they  are  of  the  seas,  men-of-war,  fire,  enemies, 
pirates,  rovers,  thieves,  jettisons,  letters  of  mart  and  counter- 
mart, •urprisals,  Udting  at  sea,  arrests,  restraints,  and  detain- 
ments of  idl  kings,  princes,  and  people,  of  what  nation,  con- 
dition, or  quality  whatsoever,  barrairtf  of  the  master  and 
mariner*,  and  of  all  other  perils,  losses,  and  misfortunes 
that  have  or  shall  come  to  the  hurt,  detriment,  or  damage  of 
the  said  goods  and  merchandises,  and  ship,  &c.,  or  any  part 
thereofl  And,  in  case  of  any  loss  w  misfortune,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  the  assureds,  their  factors,  servants,  and  assigns, 
to  sue,  labour,  and  travail  for,  in,  and  about  the  defence, 
safeguard,  and  recovery  of  the  said  goods  and  meiohandises, 
and  ship,  &C.,  or  any  part  thereof;  without  prejudice  to  this 
insurance ;  to  the  charaes  whereof  we  the  assurers  will  con- 
tribute each  one  according  to  the  rate  and  quantity  of  his 
sum  herein  assured.  And  it  is  agreed  by  us  the  insurers 
that  this  writing  or  policy  of  insurance  shall  be  of  as  much 
force  and  effect  as  tne  8ur«st  writing  or  policy  of  assurance 
heretofore  made  in  Lombard-street  or  in  the  Royal  Ex- 
change, or  elsewhere  in  London.  And  so  we  the  assurers 
are  contented  and  do  hereby  promise  and  bind  ourselves, 
each  one  for  his  own  part,  our  beirs.  executors,  and  goods, 
to  the  assureds,  their  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, 
for  the  true  perfomance  of  the  premises,  confessing  our- 
selves paid  tbe  consideration  due  unto  us  for  this  assurance 

by  the  assured at  and  after  the  rate  of . 

In  witness  whereof,  we  tne  assurers  have  subscribed  our 
names  and  sums  assured  in  London. 

'  N.B.  Com,  fish,  salt,  fruit,  flour,  and  seed  are  warranted 
free  th>m  average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  strandi«d. 


Sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  and  snins  arn  warranted 
tno  from  average  under  Si.  per  cent  And  all  other  goods, 
also  of  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted  free  from  average 
under  3/.  per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded.' 

The  conditions  of  the  policy  may  be  varied  according  to 
the  particular  agreement  between  the  parties. 

Tne  words  in  the  policy. '  the  said  ship  and  goods  and 
merchandises  «Aal'  be  wdued  at,'  make  this  a  '  valued 
policy ;'  that  is,  a  policy  which  enables  the  merchant,  in 
case  of  loss,  to  recover  the  stipulated  amount  without  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  things  insured.  A  policy  without  words 
expressive  of  an  agreement  between  the  parties  us  to  value, 
is  called  an  open  policy,  and  leaves  tbe  question  of  value 
open. 

The  subjects  of  marine  insurance  are,  generally  speaking 
whatever  is  put  in  risk,  as  the  ship,  tackle,  provisions,  &c., 
cargo,  freight,  profits,  and  money  lent  at  bottomry  or  respon- 
dentia. As  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  seaman  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  a  rule 
has  been  established,  that  he  is  entitled  to  no  wages  unless 
the  adventure  be  completed  and  the  ship  earn  freight,  so  an 
insurance  which  would  nullify  that  rule  is  declared  illegaL 
A  seaman  therefore  cannot  insure  his  wages. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  insurance,  whether  the  ship 
only,  or  goods,  or  freight,  must  be  accurately  described,  andso 
must  the  voyage,  and  the  time*  and  places  at  which  the 
risk  is  to  begin  and  end. 

The  words  'lost  or  not  lost'  in  the  policy  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  underwriter  liable,  though  the  ship  be  lost 
before  the  insurance  is  entered  into,  provided  the  loss  were 
not  then  known  to  the  assured. 

Perils  of  the  sea  signify  losses  occasioned  by  winds  and 
waves,  rocks,  sands,  8sc.  If  the  ship  is  run  down,  this  'a 
considered  a  peril  of  the  sea.  Jettison  signifies  the  volun- 
tary throwing  of  goods  or  of  any  part  of  the  ship  overboard 
for  any  justifiable  reason,  as  either  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  or  to  save  the  rest  of  the  caiso 
or  the  ship.  Barratry  denotes  any  sort  of  fraud  in  us 
master  or  seamen  by  which  the  owners  of  the  ship  or  cargo 
are  injured.  Thus  barratry  may  be  committed  by  running 
away  with  the  ship,  by  defeating  or  delaying  the  voya^ 
with  a  criminal  intent,  or  by  doing  any  act  to  forfeit  tlie 
insurance. 

The  loss  or  damage  in  every  case  is  ascribed  to  the  proxi- 
mate cause.  Where  the  ship  is  checked  in  her  rate  of 
sailing  by  sea-damage,  and  in  consequence  is  overtaken  by 
an  enemy  and  captured,  this  is  considered  a  loss  by  capture. 

The  memorandum  at  the  foot  of  the  policy  is  inserted  to 
protect  the  underwriter  from  minute  liability  in  respect  of 
perishable  articles,  as  to  which  it  would  often  be  difficult  say 
whether  the  damage  was  occasioned  by  intrinsic  or  ex- 
trinsic causes,  the  indemnity  of  the  underwriter  extending 
to  the  latter  description  of  causes  only.  '  Warranted  free 
from  average,  unless  general,'  protects  the  underwriter  fnm 
making  good  any  damage,  short  of  a  total  loss,  to  the  excepted 
article.  A  damage  to  any  specific  article  itself  is  called  a 
particular  average.  General  average,  to  which  the  excep- 
tion in  the  memorandum  of  the  policy  does  not  extend,  takes 
place  where  part  of  the  ship,  as  the  mast,  or  where  part  of 
the  cargo^  has  been  thrown  overboard  for  the  common  be- 
nefit, in  which  case  the  owner  of  the  property  sacrificed  is 
entitled  to  contribution  from  all  others  who  have  property 
embarked  in  the  adventure.  This  contribution  is  called 
general  average. 

The  policy  will  be  vitiated  by  misrepresentation  or  ooe- 
oealment  on  the  part  of  the  assured  of  any  fact  material  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  risk ;  and  the  underwriter  will  be 
discharged  from  liability  if  tbe  ship  do  not  proceed  on  the 
same  voyage  with  that  described,  or  if  there  be  any  unne- 
'  cessary  stopping  or  deviation. 

(Park,  On  Marine  Insurance;  M'Culloch's  Commerda, 
Dietiotiaty,  art.  '  Marine  Insurance.') 

SHIPWRECK.  [Asphyxia;  Dsownino ;  Lifk-Boat.] 

SHIRAS.    [Persia.] 

SHIRAKOH  (Lion  of  the  Mountain),  son  of  Shadi,  and 
brother  of  Ayoob,  the  father  of  the  famous  Salah-ed-deen,  a 
Kurd  of  the  tribe  of  Ravendoos,  commenced  his  career  in 
the  service  of  the  Seljukian  monarchs  of  Persia,  and  is  first 
mentioned  as  holding  a  command  in  the  garrison  of  Bag- 
dad. Both  the  brothers  however  soon  became  adherents  of 
Zenghi,  the  famous  atabek  of  Syria,  and  continued  attached 
to  his  illustrious  son  Noor-ed-deen,  under  whom  they  rose 
to  h'gh  distinction     In  A.D.  1159  (a.h.  654)  the  turbulent 
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spirit  of  SMralofa  bad  nearly  led  him  into  open  leroU 
during  a  dangerous  illness  of  the  sultan;  but  ne  was  re- 
strained by  the  prudent  admonitions  of  Ayoob,  and  the 
mention  by  Abul-Feda  of  his  repairing  to  Mecca  in  the 
following  year  would  appear  to  imply  that  he  incurred  tem- 
porary disgrace  on  the  recovery  of  mor-ed-deen.  In  1163 
he  was  however  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  force 
destined  to  reinstate  the  vizier  Shawer  [Shawer]  in  Egypt: 
but  on  that  occasion,  ea  well  as  in  the  second  expedition  of 
1166,  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country  by  the  per- 
fidy of  his  ally,  who  called  in  the  Franks  of  Palestine  to  his 
aid.  But  his  military  reputation  was  established  by  the 
generalship  and  bravery  displayed  in  these  unsuccessful 
campaigns;  and  his  third  invasion  (1168)  established  the 
power  of  Noor-ed-deen  in  Ei^'pt.  Amaury,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  compelled  to  raise  the  sieee  of  Cairo :  and  Sbt- 
rakoh,  after  putting  to  death  the  perfidious  Shawer,  himself 
assumed  supreme  power  under  the  title  of  Vizier  to  the 
Fatimite  caliph  Adhed,  who  conferred  on  nim  the  title  of 
Assad-ed-deen  (Lion  of  the  Faith).  He  died  a  few  months 
afterwards,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  dignities  by  his  nephew, 
the  famous  Salah-ed-deen. 

Shtrakoh  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  consum- 
mate captains  of  his  age  and  country ;  and  to  him  was  un- 
questionably due  the  foundation  of  the  Ayooblte  power,  the 
fruits  of  which  were  reaped  by  his  collateral  relatives.  His 
own  descendants  continued  for  four  generations  to  occupy 
the  petty  principality  of  Hems  or  Emesa,  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  till  they  were  de- 
prived of  it,  in  1263,  by  the  Mamluke  Bibars. 

SHIRE,  from  the  Saxon  tchyran,  to  divide  (whence  also 
to  thear),  is  the  name  of  districts  into  which  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  is  divided.  The  word  shire  is  in  most  cases 
equivalent  to  county,  a  name  often  substituted  for  it  in 
Great  Britain,  and  always  in  Ireland.  The  origin  of  this 
distribution  of  the  country  cannot  probably  now  be  ascer- 
tained. It  has  been  customary  to  attribute  it  to  Alfred, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Ingulpbus,  the  monk  of 
Croyland,  who  wrote  about  a  century  and  a  half  after  the 
reign  of  that  king.  Asser  however,  the  biographer  of 
Alfred,  does  not  mention  this  most  important  fact ;  and, 
in  truth,  shires  were  certainly  known  before  Alfred's  time. 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  shows  them  to  be  identical,  in  many 
cases,  with  Saxon  states ;  thus  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex,  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey  were  antient  king- 
doms :  Lincolnshire,  under  the  name  of  Lindesse,  was  an 
independent  state,  and  Worcestershire  {Huiccas)  was  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester.  Another  class  of 
shires  were  formed  out  of  krger  divisions,  either  for  the 
sake  of  more  easy  management  when  the  population  of  the 
particular  district  had  increased,  or  for  the  sake  of  giving 
territory  to  an  earl.  Yorkshire  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Deira,  and  Derbyshire  of  Mercia.  Lancashire  was  made  a 
county  subsequently  to  the  Conquest.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  shires  have  merged  in  others :  Winchelcombeshire  is  a 
part  of  Gloucestershire ;  and  in  the  recent  act  for  abolish- 
ing the  palatine  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Durham  (6 
and  7  William  IV.,  c.  19,  s.  1)  no  less  than  five  shires  are 
mentioned,  viz.  Craikshire,  Bedlingtonshire,  Norhamshire, 
AUertonshire,  and  Islandshire,  which  have  long  ceased  to 
possets,  if  indeed  they  ever  enjoyed,  separate  jurisdictions. 

The  uses  of  the  division  into  shires  may  be  learnt  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  principal  officers  in  each:  1,  the  lord 
lieutenant,  to  whom  is  entrusted  its  military  array  [Lord 
Libutknant]  ;  2,  the  custos  rotulorum,  or  keeper  of  the 
rolls  or  archives  of  the  county,  such  as  the  county  court 
rolls — this  officer  is  appointed  by  letters-patent  under  the 
great  seal,  and  is  now  always  identical  with  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant, except  in  counties  of  cities,  where  the  high  steward 
is  usually  custos  rotulorum ;  3,  the  sheriff,  or,  as  he  is  often 
called,  the  high  sheriff  [SRBRtFr] ;  4,  the  receiver-general 
of  taxes,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  accounts  to  it 
for  the  taxes  levied  within  his  district— he  also  receives  the 
county  rates,  and  disburses  them  as  the  magistrates  in  quar- 
ter sessions,  or  as  any  other  competent  authority,  direct ; 
5,  the  coroner  [Coroner]  ;  6,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
whose  commission  extends  only  to  their  own  county,  and 
who,  assembled  in  sessions,  have  jurisdiction  over  many 
offences,  and  control  over  the  county  funds  [Sessions]  ;  7, 
the  under-sheriff,  who  is  appointed  by  and  performs  nearly 
all  the  duties  of  sheriff;  and  8,  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  an 
officer  (almost  always  an  attorney)  appointed  by  the  justices 
is  quarter-sessions,  whose  duty  it  is  to  Ale  and  produce 


lecognizances,  returning  them,  when  forfeited,  to  the  she- 
riff to  be  levied  [Recognizance]  :  he  likewise  prepares  or 
flies  indictments  to  be  tried  at  the  sessions  or  assizes,  and 
in  general  acts  as  the  officer  of  the  justices  in  quarter- 
sessions.  To  this  list  of  officers  may  be  added  the  knights 
of  the  shire,  or  representatives  of  the  county  in  parlia- 
ment 

County-rates  are  assessments  made  on  the  freeholders  of 
the  shire  bythejustices  in  quarter-sessions  assembled,  accord- 
ing to  estimates  laid  before  them.  The  principal  objects  of 
these  rates  are :  the  building  and  repair  of  bridges,  gaols, 
shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  ana  of  late  years  lunatic 
asylums ;  the  repair  of  certein  roads ;  the  payment  of  the  sala- 
ries of  the  coroner,  clerkof  the  peace,  high  and  special  consta- 
bles, gaolers,  &c. ;  the  expense  attending  the  apprehension, 
conveyance,  and  prosecution  of  persons  accused  of  crime ; 
and  under  this  head  is  included  the  remuneration  to  wit- 
nesses for  their  loss  of  time  and  expenses ;  the  mainte- 
nance of  prisoners,  and  their  transportation.  The  rates  are 
levied  by  collectors,  and  enforced  by  the  sheriff. 

The  judicial  tribunals  in  each  county  are  the  assize 
court  [Assizes]  ;  the  county-court,  presided  over  by  ihe 
sheriff,  and,  until  magna  charta,  a  court  of  record ;  the  hun- 
dred courts,  and  courts-leet.  [Courts.] 

The  principal  subdivision  in  a  county  is  the  hundred,  a 
district  which  in  its  origin  bore  relation  rather  to  the  popu- 
lation than  to  any  uniform  geographical  limits.  Mr.  Hal- 
lam  considers  it  to  have  been  a  district  inhabited  by  100  free 
families,  and  that  a  different  system  prevailed  in  the  north- 
ern from  that  of  the  southern  counties;  in  proof  of  which  he 
contrasts  Sussex,  which  contains  69  hundrads,  and  Dorset- 
shire, which  contains  43,  with  Yorkshire,  which  contains 
only  .26,  and  Lancashire,  only  6.  In  the  counties  north  of 
the  Trent,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  this  subdivision  is 
often  called  a  wapentake.  That  the  division  into  hundreds 
was  known  among  the  Germans,  even  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  is  argued  ftovx  two  passages  in  Tacitus 
('  De  Mor.  Germ.,')  'ex  omni  juventute  delectos  ante  aciem 
locant — Deflnitur  et  numerus;  eenteni  ex  singulis  pagis 
sunt.'  And  again,  'Centeni  singulis  (principibus)  adsunt  ex 
plebe  comites,  consilium  simul  et  auctoritas.'  '  Nihil  nisi 
armati  agunt ;'  and  hence  Spelman  infers  the  identity  of  the 
toapmtdch,  or  militarv  array  (taking  of  weapons)  and  the 
hundred  court.  Sir  f'rancis  Palgrave  says  that  the  burgh 
was  only  the  enclosed  and  fortified  resort,  the  stockade  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hundred.  The  subdivision  of  the 
hundred  was  the  tithing,  composed,  as  it  is  alleged,  of  ten 
free  families,  and  having  for  an  officer  the  tithing-man,  a 
head  constable. 

Whether  in  the  barbarous  times  to  which  it  is  attributed, 
so  elaborate  a  system  as  we  have  sketched  could  have  pre- 
vailed, is  at  least  most  doubtful ;  but  the  theory  is  that 
somewhere  about  the  time  of  Edgar  (a.d.  950),  the  county 
was  divided  into  tithings,  of  whioh  twelve  made  a  hundred 
— for  the  Saxon  hundred  meant  120,  and  hence  perhaps  the 
frequent  use  of  the  number  12  in  our  legal  processes. 
These  hundreds  were  presided  over  by  their  decanus,  or 
headborough,  or  hundred-man,  and  were  represented  in  the 
sbiremote;  and  this  aggregate  body,  the  shire,  presided 
over  by  its  earl  and  bishop  or  sheriff,  conducted  its  own 
internal  aflairs. 

There  are  three  counties-palatine,  the  earl  of  which  had 
within  his  shire  all  the  fiscal  and  judicial  powers  of  the 
crown : — Chester,  created  by  William  the  Conqueror ;  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  created  -  by  Edward  HI. — these  two 
have  been  long  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  and  Durham,  here- 
tofore governed  by  the  bishop,  but  annexed  to  the  crown 
by  statute  in  1836.  In  the  latter  year,  a  part  of  the  see  of 
Ely,  which  had  been  a  royal  franchise,  was  annexed  to  the 
crown,  as  Hexhamshire  in  Northumberland  had  been  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

For  an  enumeration  of  the  English  and  Scottish  coun- 
ties, see  Great  Britain  ;  and  for  the  Irish,  see  Irbland. 

SHIRLEY.  There  were  three  brothers  called  Shirley, 
or  Sherley  as  the  name  was  formerly  spelled,  all  of  whom 
were  distinguished  as  travellers.  They  were  sons  of  Thomas 
Shirley,  an  independent  gentleman,  who  resided  in  Sussex. 

Tbomas  Sbirlby,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  1S64. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  seems  to  have 
lived  with  his  &ther  till  the  reputation  acquired  by  his  bro- 
thers induced  him  to  travel  also.  He  appears  to  have  been 
knighted,  if  Watt,  in  the  'Bibliotheca  Britennica'  is  correct 
in  calling  him  Sir  Thom^jt^^  published  his  *  Travels  in 
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Turkey,  4to.  black  letter.    We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
time  and  place  of  nia  death. 

Anthony  Shirlby  was  born  in  1965.  After  having 
taken  his  bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford,  where  he  studied 
vrith  bis  brother  Thomas,  he  served  in  the  English  army  in 
Holland ;  and  in  1596  sailed  to  the  West  Indies,  in  a  squad- 
ron fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements there.  On  nis  return  the  following  year  he  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to 
Ferrara  to  aid  ^e  inhabitants  in  a  dispute  which  they  had 
with  the  pope ;  but  this  dispute  having  been  settled  before 
his  arriTid  there,  he  resolved  to  travel  into  Persia,  and  left 
Venice  for  that  purpose,  March  24,  1S98,  accompanied  by 
his  youngest  brother  Robert.  Sir  Anthony,  after  his 
arrival  at  Caabin,  soon  acquired  the  favour  of  Shah  Abbas, 
by  whom,  in  April,  1599,  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary, 
accompanied  by  Hosseyn-Ali-Bey,  to  the  various  courts  of 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  to  combine  with 
the  Shah  in  a  war  against  the  Turks.  He  went  first  to 
.Astrakhan,  thence  to  Moscow,  thence  tlirough  Germany  to 
Venice,  and  thence  to  Spain.  The 'king  of  Spain  raised 
him  to  the  dignity  of  admiral  of  the  Levant  Seas.  He  died 
in  Spain  in  1630  or  1631.  An  account  of  his  voyage  to  the 
West  Indies  is  given  in  Hakluyt's  CoUeotion,  vol.  iii,  edition 
of  1600,  '  A  true  Relation  of  the  Voyage  undertaken  by 
Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  knight,  in  1596,  intended  for  the 
island  of  San  Thome,  but  performed  to  San  Jago,  Dominica, 
Margarita,  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma  to  the  Isle  of 
Jamaica,  the  &y  of  Honduras,  thirty  leagues  up  Rio 
Dolce,  and  homewaids  by  Newfoundland ;  with  the  ntemo- 
rable  exploits  achieved  in  all  this  voyage.'  His  travels  in 
Peraia  were  published  in  a  separate  form,  *  Relation  of  Sir 
Anthony  Shirley's  Travels  in  Persia,  with  his  magnificent 
Entertainment  in  Persia,'  Lond.,  1632,  4to..  black  letter. 
His  travels  by  Astrakhan  through  Russia  are  given  in  Pur- 
chas's  'Pilgrimages.' 

RoBSRT  Shibliy  was  bom  about  1570.  When  Sir 
Anthony  Shirley  left  Persia  on  his  mission,  Robert  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  Shah  Abbas,  and  had  a  situation 
in  the  army.  In  1604  the  Shah  granted  him  permission  to 
return  to  England,  but  charged  him  at  the  same  time  to 
visit  the  different  Christian  princes  of  Europe,  and  assure 
them  of  the  Shah's  good  will  towards  them,  and  especially 
to  offer  to  the  English  a  free  commerce  with  his  kingdom. 
Shirley  did  not  reach  England  till  1612.  Having  had  an 
audience  with  James  I.  and  remained  a  short  time  in 
England,  he  returned  to  Persia;  but  in  1616  Shah  Ab- 
bas sent  him,  as  he  had  previously  sent  Sir  Anthony,  as 
ambassador  to  the  diidBient  European  powers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  them  to  make  war  on  Turkey.  Having, 
after  considerable  delay,  reached  Madrid,  the  king  of  Spain, 
at  his  suggestion,  sent  out  four  galleons  to  close  the  en- 
*ranoe  of  the  Red  Sea  against  the  Turks,  on  condition  that 
the  Bahrein  island  and  some  other  places  should  be  given  to 
Spain.  He  then  pMsed  into  Hdland;  but  Lis  long  stay  in 
Spain  had  made  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Dutch 
states,  and  he  was  requested  to  leave  the  country.  He 
arrived  in  England  in  1623.  His  letter  of  credit  being 
written  in  Persian,  no  one  could  be  found  able  to  read  it. 
At  length,  in  1626,  Nogdi-Ali-Beg  arrived  in  England  as 
ambassador  from  Persia,  and  at  his  audience  with  James  I. 
affirmed  that  Shirley  was  an  impostor ;  and  the  letter  having 
been  shown  to  him,  he  attempted  to  tear  it.  and  struck 
Shirley,  and  in  excuse  for  his  indecent  violence  said  that  he 
sould  not  restrain  his  anger  at  seeing  the  signature  of  his 
sovereign  counterfeited.  To  settie  the  difficulty,  James  L 
sent  out  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  as  his  ambassador  to  Shah 
A|>bas,  aeeompanied  by  Nogdi-Ali-Beg  and  Shirley.  The 
Persian  died  on  the  passage.  Cotton  having  arrived  at 
Casbio,  and  obtained  an  audience  with  the  Shah's  first 
minister  Mahome^Ali-Beg,  the  latter  refused  to  admit 
Cotton  to  an  audience  with  the  Shah,  and  requested  that 
Shirley's  letter  of  credit  might  be  left  with  him,  and  pro- 
mised to  return  it  on  the  following  day,  with  the  Shah's 
answer.  After  waiting  three  days,  Mahomet- Ali-Beg  '  came 
and  told  the  ambassador  that  the  king  had  looked  upon  it, 
had  denied  it  to  be  his  (the  Shad's),  and  in  a  great  rage  had 
burnt  it.'  These  are  the  words  of  Herbert  the  traveller, 
who  aeeompanied  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  as  his  secretary ;  and 
he  further  remarks,  'We  all  were  verily  persuaded  he  never 
showed  it  to  the  king,  nor  had  any  way  inquired  of  him 
concerning  it:  the  truth  is,  he  bad  been  bribed,  but  by 
vbon  it  is  unnecessary  to  qpeak ;  it  may  be  we  did  but  con- 
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jecture  it'  Shirley  was  now  old,  and  these  itidiguities 
seem  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Cas- 
bin.  July  13,  1628,  about  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  at  that 
place.  He  appears  to  have  been Itnighted,  for  Herbert  calls 
him  Sir  Robert  Sheriey. 

(BiOjgraphie  Umvertelie;  Herbert's  Some  YearetTV^icaU 
into  divert  parit  o/Ana  and  Afriqae,  Lond,  fol,  1638.) 

SHIRLEY,  JAMES,  was  bom  in  London,  about  tho 
year  1594.  He  was  educated  first  at  the  Merchant  Tailors' 
school,  London ;  next  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  which 
however  he  left  without  taking  a  degree ;  and  lastly  he  re- 
moved to  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Having  taken  holy 
orders,  he  obtained  a  curacy  near  St.  Alban's,  but  resigned 
it  in  consequence  of  having  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  He  then  opened  a  school  at  St.  Alban's,  but  not 
being  successful,  came  to  London,  and  commenced  his  career 
as  an  author.  The  first  work  which  he  published  was 
'  The  Echo,  or  the  Unfortunate  Lovers.'  a  poem,  London, 
1618,  8vo.  His  first  dramatic  Work  was  'The  Traitor.' 
a  tragedy,  London,  1625.  He  continued  to  write  for  the 
stage  till  about  1640.  when,  having  been  especially  pa- 
tronised by  the  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  troubles  he  joined  the  royalists,  and  served 
under  the  earl  of  Newcastle. 

In  1642  the  Long  Parliament  enacted  that  the  exhibition 
of  '  public  stage  plays  shall  cease  and  be  forborne,'  for  cer- 
tain religious  and  moral  reasons  which  are  stated  in  the 
preamble ;  other  subsequent  acts  and  decrees,  during  the 
republic  and  the  Protectorate,  continued  to  enforce  the 
first  enactment ;  and  Shirley  was  again  obliged  to  try  the 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster :  he  was  more  successful  in 
London  than  be  bad  been  at  St.  Alban's.  In  1646  he  began 
ai(ain  to  publish  plays  and  poems.  After  the  Restoration, 
the  prohibition  of  stage  performances  was  remove^,  and 
Shirley  continued  as  long  as  he  wrote  to  be  a  favourite  dra- 
matist, as  indeed  be  was  the  last  of  the  great  writers  who 
belong  to  the  Sbakspere  school.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  published  anything  after  1659.  He  is  the  author  of 
about  40  plays,  in  some  of  which  he  was  assisted  by  George 
Chapman  and  others.  The  best  edition  of  his  '  Dramatic 
Works'  is  that  by  Gifford,  London.  6  vols.  8vo.  Besides 
plays  and  poems,  he  wrote  '  Via  ad  latiDam  Linguam '  and 
'  Rudiments  of  Grammar.' 

Shirley  was  burnt  out  of  his  house  in  Fleet-street  by  the 
great  fire  of  London,  and  being  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
suburbs,  died  there  October  29, 1666.  His  wife  died  on  the 
same  day,  and  both  were  buried  in  the  same  grave. 

Shirley  belongs  to  the  poetic  class  of  the  old  English 
school  of  dramatists.  He  has  not  much  inventive  power ; 
his  plays  are  consequently  somewhat  meagre  of  incident; 
but  this  defect  is  in  some  degree  compensated  b;|r  frequent 
change  of  scene,  and  there  is  generally  much  animation  in 
the  dialogue.  His  characters  are  broad  and  general,  not 
discriminated  by  nice  shades,  but  well  defined,  distinct,  and 
consistent.  He  displays  the  passions  well ;  with  less  inten- 
sity inde^  than  Fwd,  but  in  a  similar  manner,  poetically 
rather  than  naturally,  without  any  of  those  sudden  bursts 
and  fiimiliar  touches  by  which  Sbakspere  displayed  them. 
His  language  is  pure  idiomatic  English.  His  versification 
resembles  Massinger's.  It  has  the  same '  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out,'  with  more  melody,  and  more  enriched  with 
poetic  ornament.  His  plays  are  no  longer  acted ;  indeed 
they  belong  to  a  class  not  well  constructed  for  keeping  pos- 
session of  the  stage,  but  they  are  well  worth  reading. 

SHIRVAN.   XGboboia.I 

SHIRWOOD  or  SHIREWOOD  FOREST,  or,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  written,  SHERWOOD  FOREST.  This 
woodland  district,  which  once  extended  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  was  anliently  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  respectively  *  High  Forest'  and  '  Thorney 
Wood ;'  the  latter  of  which,  although  the  smaller  of  the 
two,  inclu4ed  nineteen  towns  or  villages  (Nottingham  among 
them)  within  its  limits.  Sherwood  Forest  is  not  mentioned 
by  that  name  till  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  who  used  to  hunt 
in  it,  and  in  whose  time,  or  soon  after,  it  is  regarded  in 
popular  tradition  to  have  been  the  retreat  of  Robin  Hood. 
[Hood,  Robin.]  Leland  speaks  of  it  as  '  the  woddy  forest 
of  Sherwood,  wher  ys  greate  game  of  deere.'  In  Camden's 
time  it  was  '  much  thinner,'  but  still  bred  '  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  deer  or  stags  with  lofty  antlers.'  The  forest  now 
extends  ftt>m  Nottingham  to  near  Worksop,  25  miles,  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  7  to  9  miles :  it  was  the  only  forest 
remaining  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chief  justice  in  Eyre 
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of  thfl  ForesM  north  of  the  Trent,  an  offloe  atiolighed  by  ttft* 
tute  S 1  Geo.  III.,  c.  6 1 ,  and'  it  the  only  foraat  belonging  to  the 
crown  in  that  part  of  Bngland.  It  ii  under  a  lord-warden, 
who  holds  hit  offloe,  during  pleositre,  by  lettert-patent  from 
the  crown;  and  tubordinate  officen,  the  bow-bearer  and 
ranger  appointed  by  him,  and  four  verderert  elected  by  the 
freeholders.  It  it  now  in  a  great  tneasure  cleared,  and  a 
considerable  portion  enclosed.  Few  of  the  antient  woods 
have  been  left,  but  considerable  plantations  ha*e  been  made 
of  late  yean.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  forest  by  the 
crown  in  the  yean  1803-1832,  both  inelusive,  wai  90,928/. 
3f.  Sd.;  the  expenditure  was  8398/.  IB*.  There  are  some 
noblemen's  or  gentleraen'n  parka  within  the  limits  of  the 
forest,  as  Welbeck,  Clumber,  Clipstone,  &e.  The  extent  of 
the  forest,  according  to  a  survey  in  1609,  wat  as  follows ; — 

Antient  enolosuret  equal  to      .    44,839 
„      woods  .         .         .       9,486 

„       wastet         .         .         .     3i,080 
Parki.— Clipstone        .     1583 
Beskwood       .     3672 
Buiwell  .       32« 

Nottingham  .       129 
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99,113 


Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  following  enclo- 
turet  bad  been  made  :— 


In  1 789  in  Arnold  Forest     .  . 
1792  „  Baaford 

1794  „  Sutton  in  AahfleM  . 

1795  „  Kirkby  in  Ashfleld  . 

1796  „  Lenton  and  Radford  . 
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Since  then  there  hat  been  att  addition  to  the  enclosures  of 
3087  aeret  in  the  township  of  EdwinttoWe,  by  act  58  Oeo, 
in.,  c.  100. 

BHOEMAKBR,  properly  the  maker  of  the  ahoe,  though 
this  name  is  often  applied  to  every  one  conneeted  with 
the  calling,  at  he  who  makes  the  boot  or  any  other  article 
in  the  trade,  and  also  to  the  employing  party  as  well  as  the 
employed.  In  the  old  statutes  he  is  called  a  eordwainer, 
apparently  a  oormption  of  the  French  eotdoiuuer,  which 
meant  a  worker  of  Gordova  leather.  [Cordova.]  Thecom- 
panics  of  thoemaken  in  our  antient  towns  were  incorporated 
under  this  name ;  and  where  some  of  these  companies  ttill 
exist,  they  go  by  the  same  name.  As  a  le^l  term  eord- 
wainer is  still  common. 

In  Rossellini't  work  on  the  *  Antiquities  Of  Bgypt,'  we 
find  variout  illustrations  of  the  manuneture  of  the  sandal; 
a  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the  art  at  a  peculiar  occu- 
pation. 

The  streets  of  Rome,  in  tlie  reign  of  Domitian,  were  at 
one  time  so  filled  with  cobblen'  stalls,  that  the  emperor  had 
to  issue  an  order  to  clear  them  away.  St.  Anianus,  a  contem- 
porary with  St.  Mark,  Butler  tells  us,  was  a  shoemaker ; 
and  uritpin  and  Crisplnian,  brothers  and  martyrs,  have  the 
well-known  repute  of  belonging  to  the  trade.  ThM*  are  its 
patrons :  they  have  their  ffte-days  in  all  Roman  Catholie 
lountries ;  and  though  there  is  no  longer  any  reli|^ous  eh* 
sermnce  of  the  day  in  this  kingdom,  the  name  of  Critpin 
18  still  placed  in  the  calendar  against  the  25th  of  October; 
and  the  shoemaker  has  still  bis  traditions  and  his  usagea 
connected  with  the  saint-day. 

The  law  of  England  fbrmerly  not  only  took  cognizance  of 
the  Duality  of  the  leather  which  the  shoemaker  wrought 
into  his  goods,  but  of  the  tiomher  of  stitches  that  he  fuf 
niriied.  An  individual  now  in  London  has  told  the  writer, 
that  the  man  to  whom  hn  had  been  an  apprentice  in  one  (rf 
the  small  towns  in  the  north  of  Englana,  had  authority  in 
this  way ;  so  that  whenever,  on  his  inspection  in  the  shoe- 
market,  the  standard  of  perfection  was  wanting— and  the 
breadth  of  his  thumb  was  the  usual  gauge  as  a  measure  for 
an  inch,— he  had  power  to  make  seizure  of  the  articles. 

The  trade,  as  now  followed  in  London  and  other  principal 
pfaees,  is  subdivided  into  about  twenty  branches.  {Gmdt 
to  Vratk,  '  Shoemaker,"  p.  19.)  The  ibllowing  however 
may  be  set  down. at  the  chief-  the  thoeman,  or  maker  of 
the  tole  part  of  the  thoe  ;  the  bootraan,  or  maker  of  the  sole 

ftart  of  the  boot;  and  tlie  boot-closer,  or  joiner  together  of  the 
eg,  vamp,  &0.    The  labour  of  these  is  especially  directed 


t»  what  M  oalled  the  mt^'tUne;  whilst  othen  make  the 
ladies'  shoe  or  boot.  There  are  many  women  too  who  get  a 
livelihood  by  closing  the  shoe;  while  others  again  follow  the 
various  sorts  of  binding. 

The  shoe,  being  previously  cut  out  and  closed,  goes 
through  sundry  operationt :  the  lasting  or  tacking  of  the 
upper-leather  to  the  in-sole,  the  tewing  in  of  tlie  welt,  the 
ttltching  to  this  welt  of  the  out  or  top  sole,  the  building  and 
tewing  down  of  the  heel ;  and,  lastly,  the  setting  or  tuing 
off,  at  it  is  teohnically  called:  these  are  the  principal  opera- 
tiont, but,  betides  these,  variout  lets  important  ones  are 
neoettary.  The  duty  of  the  thoeman  being  oompleted,  he 
then,  if  an  employed  workman,  returnt  the  article  to  hit 
employer,  when  it  it  rounded,  that  it,  pared  round  the  quat^ 
ters  and  across  tlie  top  of  the  vamp.  Tlie  thoe  it  then  tent 
to  be  bound ;  and,  finally,  being  politbed  or  cleaned  up,  be- 
comes ready  for  the  purchaser. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  boot,  the  clicker  or  cutter 
having  designed  and  cut  the  leather  of  the  vamps,  legs, 
Sec.  to  the  measure  of  the  customer  or  the  tiie  wanted,  the 
materials  go  to  the  closer.  At  a  teparate  workman  the 
boot-oloter  hat  not  been  known  above  fifty  or  sixty  years ; 
and  as  yet  only  in  these  countries.  The  making  and  closing 
in  all  other  places  go  together.  Much  of  the  boot-eloaer's 
art,  as  now  perfected,  is  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  especially 
in  the  putting  together  or  closing  of  all  the  parts  of  the  top- 
boot,  and  the  fancy-wrought  and  coloured  Wellington  of 
late  yean  in  fashion;  the  common  Wellington  being  the 
eatier  portion  of  hit  occupation.  In  dosing  the  top-boot,  it 
utually  goet  twice  through  the  handt  of  the  workman ;  the 
flrat  time  to  do  what  it  called  the  tongue  part,  ilia  doting  o( 
the  vamp  and  rounter  to  the  leg ;  and  again,  after  Iwving 
the  bottom  or  sole  attached,  to  finish  it,  that  it,  to  rJote  ii 
up  behind,  make  and  put  on  the  top,  tee.  Mueh  nice  job- 
bing, in  alterations  and  repairing  of  firaeturet,  belongs  also  to 
the  department  of  the  boot-closer. 

The  office  of  the  hootman  has  already  been  mentioned. 
He  does  for  the  boot  what  the  shoeman  does  tor  the  shoe ;  he 
makes  or  attaches  the  sole.  The  labour  of  this  person  bow- 
ever  is  much  better  paid  than  that  of  the  thoeman ;  besides, 
it  has  a  higher  character,  and  considerably  mere  time  it  re- 
quired to  complete  the  article.  The  laating  is  more  diffi- 
cult;'what  is  termed  a  rand  is  made  to  the  heel  of  the  boot, 
or,  as  latterly  hat  been  much  the  oustom.  the  French  seat; 
and  this,  with  what  is  called  the  shank*piece,  a  ttrengihenet 
between  the  inner  and  outer  sole,  whioh  runs  along  the 
wtist  of  the  boot,  are  additions  to  the  work  bestowed  upon 
the  thoe,  and  therefore  require  and  raeeive  an  extra  pay. 
The  best  shoemen  usually  at  the  first  opportunity  take  to 
be  bootmen,  though  this  is  net  always  the  case — the  lighter 
exertion  required  in  the  shoe  Mng  to  some  a  counterba- 
lancing inducement. 

The  employing  master,  or  the  elioker  who  aott  for  bim, 
takes  measure  of  the  euitoaer,  ehooees  hit  materialt,  gets 
his  Wellington  fronts  to  be  Mocked,  fits  up  the  lasts,  cuts 
out  the  Work  fi>r  the  closer,  prepares  and  aorts  the  sole  or  { 
bottom-stuff  for  the  maker,  sees  that  the  workmanthip  it  to 
his  tatisfaetioD,  and  polishes  or  has  the  boots  cleaned  up  for 
sale. 

Of  the  making  of  the  woman's  common  or  welted  shoe^ 
we  have  given  no  description :  it  resembles  that  of  the  man's ; 
and  where  it  differs  it  it  unneoettary  here  to  explain.  The  ' 
man's  and  woman's  single-sole  shoes  or  '  pumps '  are  alto 
proceeded  with  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  in  tboae  '  cheap ' 
women's  shoes  now  so  abundantly  manufhotured  there  is 
much  deception  j  so  that  okeap  is  only  another  word  for  what 
at  last  proves  to  be  perhaps  the  dearmt  part  of  the  female's 
expenditure  for  wearing>apparel.  London  is  at  present  the 
chief  place  where  these  articlee  are  manufiMtured.  At 
Northampton  a  very  large  number  of  men's  sale  boots  and 
shoes  are  produced.  The  business  done  in  this  bianeh  of  the 
trade  is  immense :  a  pair  of  woman's  shoes  or  boots  can  be 
purchased  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  men's  boots^nd  shoee  at 
a  proportionately  low  rate.  The  wealthier  and  more  tasteful 
consumen  still  continue  however  to  prefer  bespeaking  their 
boots  and  shoes,  and  thus  a  large  proportion  of  the  body  of 
shoemakera  find  eneeumgement  in  the  perfecting  of  their 
art. 

Formerly  it  was  the  genemi  practice  for  the  jeumeyman 
to  work  in  the  shop  with  his  employer ;  two,  three,  six,  or 
more  all  working  together.  The  journeymen  then  had 
sometimes,  as  now,  so  much  per  pair;  bet  he  was  alto  paid 
by  the  day  or  week,  or  was  ev«0  engaged  as  a  quarterly  or 
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half-jreulT  urrant.  In  every  ease  he  had  his  eoalt  and  ean- 
dlea  in  irinter,  and  in  all  leasona  bis  finding  or  grindery 
free,  that  is,  his  hemp,  wax,  paste,  bristles,  &c.  Wages  then 
were  very  bw ;  but  the  work  being  of  an  inferior  description, 
and  the  habits  of  the  time  very  plain  and  simple,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  fh>m  every  notice  we  have  of  the  calling,  that  the 
•hoemaker  had  seldom  cause  to  complain.  In  London,  about 
the  year  1780,  under  the  liberal  enconragement  prin- 
•ipally  bestoweid  by  the'  well-known  Hoby,  a  remarkable 
improvement  was  effected  in  the  art ;  and  stimulated  as 
this  was  by  the  active  rivalry  of  the  eccentrie  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  a  bootmaker  too,  like  the  other,  for  the  royal 
and  the  noble,  the  improvement  went  regularly  on ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  the  position  of  the  workman  became 
almost  entirely  altered.  The  higher  pay  that  he  received 
gave  him  higher  inducement,  a  more  independent  feeling, 
a  greater  desire  to  throw  off  the  partially  domestic  character 
which  he  hitherto  had  borne.  Ha  gave  up  working  in  the  shop 
of  his  master,  or  in  garrets  with  sixes  ana  sevens ;  and  if  mar- 
ried, he  followed  bis  employment  in  his  own  home ;  or  when 
single,  he  joined  himself  in  a  sort  of  partnership  with  an- 
other workman  in  a  like  condition,  ana  takftig  a  furnished 
lodging,  felt  more  at  ease  than  under  the  former  system  of 
constraint  This  still  is  the  practice  among  the  better-paid 
classes  of  the  trade. 

Dr.  Thackrah,  in  reference  fo  the  health  of  the  shoemaker, 
has  these  remarks : — '  Shoemakers  work  in  a  bad  posture, 
by  which  digestion  and  circulation  are  so  much  impaired 
that  the  countenance  marks  a  shoemaker  almost  as  well  as 
a  tailor.  From  the  reduction  of  perspiration  and  other 
excretions,  in  this  and  similar  employments,  the  blood  be- 
comes impure,  and  the  complexion  darkened.  The  secretion 
of  bile  is  Kenerally  unhealthy,  and  bowel  eomplaints  are 
frequent.  In  the  few  shoemakers  who  live  to  old  age,  there 
is  ohen  a  remarkable  hollow  at  the  base  of  the  breast  bone, 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  last.'  Jn  another  place 
ue  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  masters  possess  the  power 
of  remedying  these  evils.  For  the  '  bad  posture'  which 
he  speaks  of,  a  remedy  has  more  than  once  been  attempted. 
In  some  of  our  Encyclopedias,  notice  is  taken  of  a  sort  of 
standing  bench  which  has  been  constructed  for  the  shoe- 
maker to  work  at,  instead  of  his  present  low  seat ;  and  in  the 
model-room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  Strand,  there 
are  some  ilre  or  six  representations  of  these  benches.  As 
this  collection  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  public,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  of  the  more  considerate  of  the  trade  will 
take  the  pains  to  examine  into  the  matter,  and  if  they  find 
the  invention  to  offer  any  greater  security  for  health,  that 
they  will  do  wlia^  they  con  to  introduce  it  into  general 
use. 

In  adverting  to  the  condition  of  the  shoe-trade,  te  con- 
nected with  the  possibility  of  improvement,  one  very  gratify- 
ing feature  of  the  present  time  is  the  getting  up  of  what  an» 
generally  called  'Pension  Societies  for  the' relief  of  old, 
infirm,  or  decayed  members  among  the  particular  fraternity. 
The  journeymen  printera  of  London  have  their  association 
for  this  purpose,  and  so  have  the  bookbinders,  the  tailors, 
and  various  other  occupations.  Among  the  master  boot  and 
shoe  makers  a  similar  society  has  been  formed,  and  has  gone 
on  very  favourably  i  and  thore  is  no  reason  why  the  humbler 
workman  should  not  attempt  something  of  the  same  kind. 
At  present  theie  is  much  loss  of  time,  and  also  much 
money  waMod  by  the  journeyman  shoemaker  in  far  less 
useful  objects.  Much  money  goee  for  the  drink  demands 
of  their  meetings ;  much  in  payment  of  tbeir  officers ; 
and  much  is  being  continually  expended  in  a  firuitless 
system  of  warfare  from  shop  to  shop,  and  from  season  to 
sea-sou,  not  to  mention  the  many  dishonest  abstractions  of 
tbeir  funds,  of  which  the  mere  Union  jobbers  are  ^o  often 
guilty.  Auy  more  secure  investment  of  their  savings 
would  soon  effect  a  considerable  improvement  in  their  coq- 
ditioD. 

SHOE  TRADE.  None  of  tlie  common  handicrafts  is 
exercised  by  so  large  a  number  of  per^ns  as  that  of  the  shoe- 
maker. Tailors,  who  are  however  engaged  in  making  cloth- 
ing for  scarcely  one-half  of  the  population,  are  rather  more 
than  one-half  as  numerous  as  shoemakers.  The  number  of 
males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards  returned  under  the 
census  of  18S1  as  *  shoe  and  boot  maka:s  and  menders '  was 
110,122  in  England,  5810  in  Wales,  and  17,307  in  Scotland; 
total  133,248.  Thus  in  England  there  was  one  shoemaker 
to  every  118  peiBona;  in  ^VaIw,  «<w  to  138;  and  i#i  IP«ot- 
land,  one  to  136     There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  In  all 


the  English  oonnttes,  Northamptonshire  sxeepied,  where 
the  proportion  is  one  to  about  80 ;  but  in  Sootiand  this  is 
not  the  case:  in  Inverness-shire  the  proportion  is  one  to 
216 ;  and  in  SutherlandshiM  one  to  >50.  Any  ealculation 
as  to  the  value  of  this  trade  must  be  received  merely  as  an 
approximative  estimate ;  but  that  it  is  an  important  braneh 
of  domestic  industry  is  suffleiently  obvious.  Bxeludinx 
children  under  five  yean  of  age,  we  have  at  present  in 
Chreat  Britain  a  population  of  about  16,000,000,  whose 
annual  expenditure  on  boots  and  shoes,  averaged  at  IS*, 
each,  will  amount  to  12,000,000/.  per  annum,  distributed 
in  payment  of  the  raw  material,  in  rent,  in  profits  to  the 
masters,  wages  of  journeymen,  and  cost  of  maintaining 
apprentices.  The  number  of  boot  and  shoe  makers  and 
mender*  employed  in  the  parishes  within  eight  miles  of  St. 
Paul's  was  16,502  in  1831 ;  at  Northampton  1300  wore  em- 
ployed ;  at  Staflbrd  800 ;  and  in  each  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned counties  there  were  considerable  numbers  engaged  in 
producing  an  article  consumed  elsewhere.  In  the  metropolis 
and  in  the  above  counties  women  are  entensively  employed 
in  the  lighter  parts  of  the  business.  The  government  con- 
tracts for  the  army  and  navy,  the  police,  &c.  are  executed 
in  London  and  at  Northampton  and  Staflbrd ;  and  the  ex- 
port market  is  almost  entirely  supplied  ttQVH  these  qn^ters. 
There  are  no  documents  showing  tbe  ejpaot  quantity  of 
boots  and  shoes  exported,  as  they  are  induded  under  the 
general  designation  of  leather  '  wrought  and  unwrought,' 
exclusive  however  of  'saddlery.'  The  return  under  this 
head  in  the  following  years  was  as  under : — 

llM.  UtOmiVtSm. 

)829          .         .         1,338,937  ^268,380 

1887         ,         .        1,647,090  255,818 

1839          .         .         2,584,484  382,995 

It  is  computed  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  above  quanti- 
ties consist  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  are  exported  chiefly 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  British  North  America,  and 
the  other  colonies. 

There  is  a  protecting  duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
the  importation  of  boots  and  shoes ;  notwithstanding  which 
importation  does  takes  place,  chiefly  from  France.  The 
quality  of  French  boots  is  said  to  be  excellent,  they  wear 
easily,  and  are  of  neat  workmanship.  A  proposition  has 
been  made  to  reduce  the  duty  to  20  per  cent,  ad  vakrem. 
The  gross  revenue  on  boots  and  shoes  imported  in  1899  was 
4121/.  In  1829  the  net  dutr  was  2202/.,  previously  to  which 
year  the  duty  was  includea  under  the  head  of*  leather'  or 
'silk'  manuftictures.  The  following  return,  showing  the 
importations  of  the  year  1839,  is  taken  from  the  Appendix 
to  '  Report  on  Import  Duties,'  and  is  the  only  one  which  has 
been  made  public.  The  duty  is  charged  per  dozen  pairs .— 


Wonw's. 

mttf. 

Mrs. 

Dut]r. 

Fain 

.     Duty. 

Boots  and  calashes  . 

1,364 

30«. 

1 

20*. 

Pitto,  lined  or  trimmed 

153 

36«. 

— 

24*. 

Shoes,    with    cork    br 

double  soles,  &c.  and 

clogs  .         > 

2,4M 

2««. 

3 

ir«.  4d. 

Ditto,  lined  or  trimmed 

179 

29«. 

— 

19*.  4d. 

Shoes  of  si)k  or  other 

atuffs,  or   kid,    mo- 

rocco, orother  leather  33,667 

18«. 

320 

12*. 

Ditto,  lined  or  trimmed 

232 

24., 

2 

16*. 

Men- 

«. 

a^. 

Boots     . 

4,977 

5'4». 

4 

36*. 

Shoes    . 

777 

24», 

3 

16*. 

In  a  Parliamentary  Paper  (398,  Sees.  1840),  the  qvanti^ 
and  value  of  boots  and  shoes  imported  firom  France  are  given ; 
and  this  also  is  the  only  return  of  the  kind  whieh  baa  been 
puWished : — 


1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1839 
1SS» 


Fklis. 
42,399 
43,543 
44,665 
45,591 
53,736 
54.200 
46,653 
45,989 
56,204 
50,850 
48,824 


OOdalValoe. 
£8,506 

8,999 

9,199 

9.459 
11,177 
11,379 

9,802 
10,200 
12.301         I 

12,191    O 
SOS 
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SHOKHNAH,  IBN,  is  the  snrname  of  a  celebrated 
Mohammedan  writer  named  Muhibbu-d-din  Abu-l-tealid 
Mohmmud  Ibn  KemtUi-drdin  Ibn  ShoUmah,  vbo  wag 
K&dbi-l-Kodhfct,  or  lupreme  judge  of  the  Hanefite  sect  in 
the  province  of  Ir&k  or  Mesopotamia.  Having  from  his 
early  youth  given  proo&  of  great  talent,  and  composed 
several  works  on  theology  and  jurisprudence,  he  was  ap- 
pointed cfcdi  of  one  of  the  mosnues  of  Damascus,  and  in 
t«urse  of  time  was  raised  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  office 
among  the  Mohammedans,  namely  that  of  Sheikhu-l-Isl&m, 
or  Mufti,  or,  as  it- is  otherwise  called,  K&dhi-l-Kodh£it, 
supreme  Kfcdhi  or  judge  of  Mk.  Ibn  Shokhnab  died  at 
Damascus,  in  km.  883  (A-n.  1478).  He  left,  among  other 
historical  works,  *  Raudhatu-l-man&tzir  fi  akhb&ri-l-aw&yil 
wa-l-aw&khir'  (the  garden  of  the  overlooking  places,  or  the 
history  of  antient  ana  modem  times).  It  is  a  sort  of  abridg- 
ment of  AbtH-l-fe&'s  large  historical  work,  and  contains  a 
chronological  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the 
year  1403  of  our  ten.  It  is  divided  into  four  books  or  sec- 
tions, and  contains  much  useful  information,  comprising 
many  events  which  escaped  that  celebrated  historian.  Ibn 
Sbokhnah  also  wrote  a  work  on  jurisprudence  and  canoni- 
cal law,  entitled  '  Lis&nu-l-hokham  fl  maare&ti-l-akh&m' 
(verbal  decisions  of  the  judges,  or  a  knowledge  of  law), 
which  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris. 

SHOOTERS  HILL.    PKknt.] 

SHO'REA.  a  small  Indian  genus  of  the  natural  family  of 
Dipterocarpee,  named  in  compliment  to  Sir  J.  Shore, 
afterwards  Loi^  Teignmouth,  then  governor-general  of  Ben- 
gal. The  genus  is  found  as  far  south  as  the  line ;  and  S. 
robusta,  the  best  known  and  most  useful  species,  as  far 
north  as  30°  North  latitude,  in  many  parts  forming  the 
forests  which  skirt  the  south-western  base  of  the  Himalayan 
Mountains. 

The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  a  calyx  of  five  sepals 
enlarging  into  5  long  wings.  Petals  5.  Stamens  25  to  30. 
Fruit  one-celled,  tbree-valved,  and  one-seeded. 

The  family  to  which  the  Shores  belongs  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  useful  products  yielded  by  its  4^ffBrent 
species,  as  the  camphor  of  Sumatra,  resin,  wood  oil,  and 
valuable  timber.  Sborea  robusta  is  remarkable  on  all  these 
accounts,  as  it  is  a  lofty  and  ornamental  tree  with  showy 
infloreseenee:  it  is  well  known  as  a  timber-tree  by  the  name 
of  Sand  or  Sal,  and  chiefly  employed  in  the  north-western 
provinces  of  India  in  all  government  works,  house  timbers, 
gun-carriages,  &e.  The  wood  is  of  a  uniform  light-brown 
colour,  close-grained  and  strong.  The  tree  exudes  a  resin 
which  by  the  natives  is  called  red,  and  by  the  Europeans 
one  of  the  kinds  of  Dammer,  being  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  many  other  resins,  and  in  Bengal  veiy  frequently 
as  a  substitute  for  pitch  in  the  dook-yards.  It  is  also  some- 
times used  by  the  Hindus  as  an  incense. 

SHOREHAM,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  a  seaport- 
town,  is  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  South  Downs  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Adur,  near  the  centre  of  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  57  miles  south  from  London.  The  borough  of 
Shoreham,  now  called  New  Shoreham,  was  part  of  the  pos- 
sessions conferred  by  the  Conqueror  upon  William  de  Braose, 
lord  of  the  rapo  of  Bramber.  The  intercourse  between 
England  and  Normandy  at  that  time  was  coiuiderable,  and 
the  Adur  became  a  port  of  some  consequence.  John  landed 
here  from  Normandy  with  a  large  army  in  1199,  and  be 
made  it  a  free  port  in  1210.  In  the  time  of  Edward  HI. 
(1346)  it  contributed  26  ships  towards  the  two  fleets  of  706 
which  were  fitted  out  by  the  king,  being  one  ship  more 
than  was  furnished  by  London ;  Fowey,  Yarmonth,  and 
Dartmouth  alone  furnished  a  larger  number.  But  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea  and  the  attacks  of  foreign  enemies 
so  reduced  the  town,  that  in  the  time  of  Camden  *  the 
commodioiunesse  of  the  haven,  by  reason  of  bankes  and 
barresof  sand  cast  up  at  the  river's  mouth,  was  quite  gone.' 
In  1 758  the  first  act  was  obtained  for  its  securit}-  and  im- 
provement, but  the  embouchure  continued  to  shift  towards  the 
east,  and  advanced  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the  course  of  half  a 
century,  so  as  to  render  the  haven  of  little  use.  The  prox- 
imity however  of  the  rising  towns  of  Brighton  and  Worthing 
turned  public  attention  towards  the  improvement  of  this 
port,  and  in  1816  the  cutting  of  an  artificial  channel  through 
the  shingle  embankment  and  the  erection  of  substantial 
piers,  which  have  rendered  the  mouth'  of  the  harbour  per- 
manent, were  effected  by  Mr.  William  Clegram.  The  open- 
ing is  preserved  by  wooden  piers  (formed  of  piles)  218  feet 
•part,  which  run  in  a  aoutb-iouth-west  direction  across  the 


shingle  into  the  sea.  Within  this  entrance  a  third  pier  baa 
been  built  out  from  the  shore  near^  across  the  harbour,  for 
the  pumose  of  driving  the  water,  on  the  ebb,  from  th« 
eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  inlet,  directly  to  the  mouth. 
The  great  body  of  water  which  thus  ebbs  and  flows  through 
the  entrance  keeps  the  channel  open ;  and  though  the  width 
is  so  considerable,  the  stream  runs  between  the  pier-heads 
at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  miles  an  hour.  The  harbour-moutb 
is  nevertheless  subject  to  a  bar,  which  rises  occasionally 
above  the  low-water  level,  and  shifts  its  position  from  60  to 
160  feet  from  the  pier-heads.  The  lift  of  the  spring-tides 
is  about  IS  feet,  and  neaps  about  9  feet  The  depth  of  the 
water  over  the  bar  at  high-water  is  from  14  to  17  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  tides  and  tne  state  of  the  bar.  The  Adur 
was  formerly  crossed  by  a  ford  once  belonging  to  the  priory 
of  Hardham.  In  1 782  a  long  narrow  bridge  was  built  over 
the  old  ford  a  mile  above  the  town ;  the  money  was  raised 
in  shares  by  way  of  annuity,  and  the  income  arising  from 
the  tolls,  after  the  death  of  the  annuitants,  fell  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk.  In  the  year  1833  the  present  duke  built  at 
his  own  expense,  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Clark,  a 
beautiful  suspension  bridge  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  river 
and  close  to  the  town. 

The  chief  trade  of  Shoreham  consists  in  the  export  of 
timber,  and  the  import  of  coals,  corn,  timber,  and  Irish 
provisions ;  and  it  is  a  warehousing  port  for  all  descriptions 
of  timber,  and  for  West  Indian,  Mediterranean,  African. 
Russian,  French,  Dutch,  and  other  produce.  The  number 
of  vessels  that  annually  enter  the  port  exceeds  1000,  the 
united  tonnage  of  which  is  90,000,  giving  employment  to 
5000  mariners.  Shoreham  has  long  been  noted  for  its  ship- 
building, which  continues  to  flourish. 

The  borough  of  New  Shoreham  returned  twt>  mem- 
bers to  parliament  from  the  23rd  Edw.  III.  till  the  11th 
Geo.  ni.,  c.  55,  in  which  it  was  declared  that  a  wicked 
and  corrupt  society,  calling  itself  '  The  Christian  Qub,' 
had  for  several  years  subsisted  in  the  borough,  and 
consisted  of  a  great  majority  of  persons  having  the 
right  to  vote ;  that  the  chief  end  of  that  society  appeared 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  selling  from  time  to  time  the  seats 
of  that  borough,  and  that  John  Burnett  and  eighty  others 
were  members  of  such  society.  It  was  therefore  enacted 
that  these  eighty-one  persons  should  be  thenceforth  dis- 
qualified from  ever  giving  a  vote  at  any  election  for  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  parliament ;  and  that  the  right  of  voting 
should  thencefortii  be  exercised  by  every  40«.  freeholder 
within  the  rape  of  Bramber,  as  well  as  by  the  burgesses  of 
New  Shoreham. 

The  town  is  irregularly  built,  and  the  houses  are  for  the 
most  part  old.  A  corn-market  is  held  on  Mondays.  Shore- 
ham is  within  the  diocese  of  Chichester.  The  church,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Nicholas,  is  a  large  and  elaborately  finished 
edifice:  the  mixture  of  the  round  and  Glotbic  arches  fixes 
its  date  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. It  was  originally  a  stately  and  capacious  edifliie  of  a 
cruciform  shape,  with  a  handsome  tower  in  the  centre  of  the 
cross,  but  the  nave  has  long  been  destroyed.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage,  the  present  endowment  of  which  consists  of  20<. 
from  tithe  and  glebe,  and  the  interest  of  200/.  private 
benefaction,  800^  royal  bounty,  and  800/.  parliamentary 
grant.  The  population  of  the  parisn,  in  1831,  amounted  to 
1503. 

(Dallaway's  Western  Sustex;  Horsfleld's  Hittory  oj 
Siuiex,  4to.,  1835;  Cooper's  I\irliamentary  Hittory,  4tOn 
1835;  Surrell  MSS. ;  Parliamentary  Papert,  Sus.) 

SHORTHAND.    [Stswooraphy.] 

SHORTSIGHTEDNESS.    [Spbctaclks  ;  Vision.] 

SHOT  are  the  balls  (generally  solid)  of  iron  which  are 
discharged  from  guns,  howitzers,  or  carronades.  Those 
which  are  used  for  the  first  of  these  kinds  of  artillery  vary 
in  diameter  from  1-955  inches,  which  is  that  of  a  one-pound 
ball,  to  7*95  inches,  which  is  the  diameter  of  a  68-pound 
ball.  Shot  for  bowitsers  vary  in  diameter  with  the  nature 
of  that  arm,  from  4-  476  inches,  which  is  the  diameter  of  a 
12-pounder  howitzer,  to  9*88  inches.  Carronades  discharge 
balls  weighing  from  6  lbs.  to  68  lbs.,  which  are  of  course 
equal  in  diameter  to  those  which  belong  to  guns  of  equal 
calibre.  For  the  naval  service  it  has  recently  been  pro- 
posed to  discharge  from  howitzers  hollow  shot  or  unloaded 
shells,  which,  having  greater  diameters  than  solid  shot  with 
equal  weights,  are  capable  of  producmg  more  destnictiv* 
effects  against  shipping. 

SHOT  AND  SHOT-MAKING.    [Liad-I    ^ 
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SHOVEL,  SIR  CLOUDESLEY.  an  English  admiral, 
born  (1650)  of  poor  parents.    He  was  first  noticed  by  Sir 
John  Narboroagh,  trith  whom  he  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin- 
boy,  but  from  his  great  merit  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  an 
officer.    In  1674,  while  on  an  expedition  to  Tripoli,  he  was 
r«nt  by  his  patron  with  a  message  to  the  Dey,  on  which 
occasion  he  bebayed  with  great  discretion;   and  through 
some  observations  made  by  him  while  on  shore.  Sir  John 
Narborough  was  enabled  to  enter  the  harbour  and  bum  the 
ships  of  the  enemy. .  The  next  year,  in  oonsequente  of  this 
serrice,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  ship.     He 
continued  in  employ  during  the  reign  of  James,  who  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command    of  the  Dovor.     On  the 
accession  of  William  he  took  the  side  of  the  new  king,  and 
distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  battle  of  Bantry  Bay 
as  to  obtain  the  honour  of  knighthood.     In  1692  he  was 
appointed  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  soon  after  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  to  which  victory  he  greatly 
contributed.   In  1694  he  served  under  Lord  Berkeley  in  the 
expedition  to  Camaret  as  vice-admiral  of  the  red ;  and  on 
the  return  of  the  latter  to  England,  took  the  chief  command 
in  the  expedition  against  Dunkirk.    In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  we  find  him  employed  till  1702,  when  he  was  sent  to 
Vigo  to  bring  back  the  prizes  left  by  Sir  George  Rooke. 
In  1 704  he  reinforced  the  fleet  of  this  officer  in  the  Medi- 
terranean with  a  powerful  squadron,  and  led  the  van  in  the 
battle  of  Malaga.    In  1705  he  held  the  command  of  the 
fleet  sent  to  Spain  jointly  with  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  had  an  active  share  in  the  capture  of  Barcelona.     He 
returned  to  England  the  same  year,  and  in  1 706  sailed  to 
Portugal  with  I^rd  Rivers  to  the  relief  of  the  young  king 
of  that  country.     He  continued  in  command  there  till  1707, 
when  he  joined  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  siege  of  Toulon ; 
after  the  raising  of  which  he  proceeded  homewards  with 
nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  was  unfortunately  wrecked  off 
the  Scilly  Isles,  Oct.  22,  1707.    The  circumstances  of  his 
death  were  peculiar.     He  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  on 
shore  alive,  and  to  have  been  murdered  by  one  of  the 
islanders  for  the  sake  of  a  valuable  'ring.    Shovel  is  called 
by  Bishop  Burnet  ('  History  of  his  own  Times')  '  one  of  the 
greatest  seamen  of  the  age ;'  and  his  whole  career  was  as 
honourable  to  himself  as  it  was  creditable  to  the  judgment 
of  Sir  John  Narborougb,  who  first  drew  him  forth  from 
an  obscure  condition.    (Campbell's  Livet  qf  Engliih  Ad- 
mircUx ;  Cunningham's  Eminent  Englithmen.) 
SHOWERS  OF  STONES.    [AxBOLins.] 
SHREWSBURY,  the  county  town  of  Shropshire,  in  the 
liberty  of  Shrewsbun,  138  miles  from  Sl  Paul's,  or  the 
General  Post-Office,  London,  in  a  direct  line  north-west,  or 
1 58  miles  by  railroad  to  Birmingham,  and  from  thence  by 
the  Holyhead  parliamentary  road  through  Wednesbury, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Shiffnal:  in  52°  42'  N.  kt  and  2'  45' 
W.  long. 

It  is  probable  that  the  town  was  founded  by  the  Britons  of 
the  kingdom  of  Powis,  while  they  were  yet  struggling  with 
the  Saxons,  or  rather  the  Angles,  for  the  midland  counties; 
and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  established  by  them  as  a 
stronghold  when  they  found  Wroxeter  (the  Uriconium  of 
the  Romans)  no  longer  tenable.  The  Welsh  name  was 
Pengwem.  On  the  eonquest  of  the  town  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  it  received  the  name  of  Scrobbes-byrig,  importing 
that  it  was  a  town  in  a  scrubby  or  bushy  spot ;  and  of  this 
name  the  modem  Shrewsbury  is  a  corraption.  EtbelBeda, 
'  the  lady  of  the  Mercians,'  daughter  of  Alflred  the  Great, 
founded  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Alkmund.  and  Athel- 
stan  established  a  mint  here,  and  it  soon  became,  if  it  was 
not  then,  the  chief  town  of  the  ihire,  for  in  the  '  Saxon 
Chronicle,'  in  the  account  of  the  reign  of  Etbelred  II., 
Scrubbes-byrig-scire  (now  corrupted  into  Shropshire)  is 
mentioned. 

According  to  Domesday-book  the  town  had,  in  Edward 
the  Confessor's  time,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  houses;  with 
a  resideat  burgess  in  each  house ;  also  it  had  five  churches. 
It  was  includ^  in  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury,  granted  by 
William  the  Conqaeror  to  his  kinsman  Roger  de  Mont- 
gomery, who  erected  a  castle,  to  clear  or  enlarge  the  site 
for  which  fifty-one  bouses  were  demolished;  fifty  others  lay 
waste  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  forty-three 
were  held  by  Normans.  The  castle  was  erected  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town  stands.  There 
had  been  a  castle  here  previously,  which  was  besieged  a-d. 
1068,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  insurgents  and  the  Welsh,  who 
burnt  the  town. .  The  castle  ana  town  were  surrendered  to 


Henry  I.,  by  Robert  de  Belesme,  the  third  earl,  who  had 
risen  in  arms  in  favour  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandie, 
Henry's  brother.  After  being  held  for  several  years  by  the 
crown,  the  earldom  was  granted  by  Henry  (ajo.  1 126)  to  his 
second  wife.  Her  eastellan  and  sheriff  Fits- Alan,  held  the 
castle  for  the  empress  Hand  against  Stephen,  who  took  it 
by  assault  (\.o.  1138),  and  treated  the  defenders  with  great 
severity.  It  was  retaken  by  Henry,  son  of  Maud,  afterwards 
Henry  11.,  towards  the  dose  of  Stephen's  reign  (a-d.  1 152), 
and  the  custody  of  the  castle  was  restored  to  Fitz^Alan.  The 
town  received  a  charter  Amn  Henry  II..  but  the  earliest 
charter  extant  is  of  Richard  I.  In  a-d.  1215  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Welsh  under  Llewelyn  the  Great,  prince  of 
North  Wales,  who  had  joined  the  insurgent  barons  against 
John,  but  was  not  long  held  by  him.  In  the  subsequent 
reign  Shrewsbury  was  repeatedly  the  scene  of  negotiation 
between  the  English  and  Welsh,  or  the  place  of  rendexvous 
in  the  time  of  war  for  the  English  forces :  at  other  times 
the  surrounding  country  was  exposed  to  the  ravage  of  the 
Welsh,  and  in  a.d.  1234  a  part  of  the  town,  or  more  pro- 
bably a  suburb,  was  burnt  by  Llewelyn  of  Wales  and  Richard 
earl  marischal.  an  iiMurgent  English  baron  in  alliance  with 
him. 

In  the  war  of  Henry  IIL  with  his  barons,  Shrawsbuiy 
was  taken  (a.d.  1264)  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  leader  of 
the  insurgent  barons,  and  Llewelyn,  grandson  of  Llewelyn 
the  Great,  prince  of  Wales ;  but  the  battle  of  Evesham  (ajx 
1265)  restored  it  to  the  crown.  In  aj>.  1283  a  parliament 
was  assembled  at  Shrewsbury  for  the  trial  of  David,  the  last 
prince  of  Wales,  who  was  executed  as  a  traitor. 

In  the  revolution  which  dethroned  Edward  H..  the  earl 
of  Arundel,  who  attempted  to  support  the  king's  causey 
attacked  Shrewsbury,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  by  the 
burgesses,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  John  Charlton  of  Powys,  and 
beheaded  at  Hereford  (a.d.  1325).  In  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.  a  parliament  was  held  here  (a.d.  1397-98),  at  which  the 
earl  of  Hereford  (afterwards  Henry  IV.)  brought  the  charge 
of  treason  against  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  denry  IV.  (a.d.  1402)  that  king  assembled 
an  army  here  to  march  against  Owen  Glendower;  and  the 
year  after  he  fought  the  famous  battle  of  Shrewsbury  against 
the  insurgent  Percies  and  their  allies. 

The  insurgents,  under  the  younger  Percy  (Hotspur), 
were  marching  from  Stafford  towards  Shrewsbury,  which 
they  hoped  to  occupy,  as  its  command  of  the  passage  over 
the  Severn  would  enable  them  to  communicate  wiUi  their 
ally  Glendower ;  but  the  king,  who  came  from  Lichfield, 
reached  Shrewsbury  a  few  hours  before  them  (July  19) 
Henry' set  fire  to  the  suburb  adjacent  to  the  castle,  and 
marched  out  to  offer  battle ;  but  Hotspur,  whose  forces  wer* 
weary  with  their  march,  drew  off,  and  the  battle  was  fought 
next  day  at  Hateley  Field,  about  three  miles  north  by  east 
of  the  town.  Hotspur  had  about  14,000  nten,  a  considerable 
part  of  them  Cheshire  men,  who  were  famous  for  their  skill 
as  archers.  Henry's  fiirce  was  nearly  twice  as  great.  The 
engagement  was  very  fierce,  but  the  death  of  Hotspur  de- 
cided the  battle.  The  insurgents  were  defeated  witn  great 
slaughter;  the  earls  of  Douglas  and  Worcester  and  Sir 
Richard  Venables  were  taken ;  the  first  was  released,  but 
the  last  two,  with  some  others,  were  beheaded  without  trial. 
In  the  war  of  the  Roses,  Shrewsbury  supported  the  York- 
ists, and  Edward  IV.  showed  much  favour  to  the  townsmen 
His  second  son  Richard,  the  younger  of  the  two  princes 
murdered  in  the  Tower,  was  born  hers.  The  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, on  his  march  previous  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  was 
received  into  Shrewsbury  with  some  reluctance  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, but  with  acclamations  by  the  townsmen. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  king  came  to  Shrews- 
bury, where  he  received  liberal  contributions  of  money  and 
plate  from  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  largely  recruited 
his  forces.  The  earl  of  Denbigh  and  Colonel  Mytton,  the 
parliamentary  commanders,  having  approached  Shrewsbury 
(July,  1643).  were  repulsed  by  Sir  Fulk  Hunkes,  an  officer 
of  the  royalist  garrison,  of  which  Sir  Francis  Ottley  was 
governor.  The  town  was  however  surprised  and  taken  by 
the  parliamenterians  (February,  1644).  A  plot  formed  by 
the  royalists  to  surprise  Shrewsbury  (A.i>.  1655)  foiled.  An- 
other attempt  (AJ>.  1659)  after  Oliver  Cromwell's  death  met 
with  no  better  success.  The  only  subsequent  events  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  visit  of  James  U.<a.d.  1685);  the  tri- 
umphant entry  of  Sacheverel,  in  bis  memorable  progress 
(A.D.  1710),  and  the  riotous  dMtruotion  of.the  PrMbyteriaa 
meeting-house  (a-d.  1714).      Digit  zed  by  VjOOgl^' 
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Hie  town  standi  chiefly  on  a  peninaula'  forated  by  the 
Severn.  It  was  formerly  wholly  contained  within  this 
peninsula,  but  has  gradually  extended  beyond  the  Severn 
on  the  east  and  vast  side,  forming  the  suburbs  of  Abbey- 
Foregate  and  CMehan  on  the  east,  and  of  Frankwelt  on 
the  west;  and  on  the  north  extendinf^  beyond  the  isth- 
mus or  neek  oeeupied  by  the  castle,  forming  the  suburb 
of  the  Oaitle-Foregate.  The  streets  are  irregularly  laid 
out,  and  for  the  most  part  inconveniently  narrow,  though 
several  improvements  have  been  made  under  an  act  of 
parliament  obtained  in  1821 :  the  streets  are  indilTerently 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas ;  water  is  provided  by  a  water- 
company,  at  an  average  eharg»  of  twenty  shillings  per 
annum  for  each  house :  the  water  is  brought  from  a  spring 
two  miles  distant.  The  only  part  of  the  antient  walls 
wbieh  remains  is  a  ruinous  wall  erected  by  Cromwell  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  town,  between  the  isthmus  and  the 
Welsh  bridge ;  and  a  tower,  and  (unless  lately  demolished) 
part  of  the  wall  on  the  south  side.  There  are  some  remains 
of  the  castle,  especially  of  the  keep,  whieh  has  been  mo- 
dernised, of  the  walls  of  the  inner  court,  the  great  areh  of 
the  inner  gate,  a  lofty  mound  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
a  fort  called  Rouahill,  built  by  Cromwell.  The  housst  in 
the  town  are  of  very  varied  eharacter ;  modern  buildings, 
many  of  them  hattdsome,  being  mingled  with  others  of 
greater  antiquity.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Seivem : 
the  English  bridge  (built  a.d.  1774),  a  handsome  freestone 
structure  of  seven  semicircular  arches,  connects  the  Abbey- 
Foregate  with  the  town ;  and  the  Welsh  bridge,  a  neat 
diain  structure  of  five  arches,  connects  Frankwell  with  it. 
liters  is  another  bridge  at  Golehan  over  the  Meol  brook, 
which  joins  the  Severn  above  the  English  bridge. 

There  are  some  remains  of  the  Benediotine  abbey  founded 
by  Roger  de  Montgomery  (a.d.  1U83),  and  which  had  at  the 
diBS<dution  a  revenue  of  6 1 5^  4«.  3^.  gross,  or  532/.  4<.  I  Od. 
elear.  It  occupied  a  low  site  of  about  ten  teres,  in  the 
suburb  of  Abbey-Foregate.  Part  of  the  embattled  wall 
which  enclosed  the  precinct  remains :  it  is  nearly  entire  on 
the  north  and  east  sides.  The  enclosure  is  occupied  by  a 
modem  mansion  with  its  garden  and  fishpond  ;  and  in  the 
gafden  is  a  beautiful  stone  pulpit  of  decorated  character, 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  ivy.  The  abbey  church,  a  cru- 
eiforra  structure,  was  in  great  part  demolished  at  the  disso- 
lution ;  but  the  nave,  western  tower,  and  north  porch  re- 
main, though  in  a  very  dilapidated  eondition,  and  consti- 
tute the  parish  church  of  Holy  Cross  parish.  The  archi- 
tecture was  originally  Norman ;  but  it  has  undergone  ma- 
terial alterations,  especially  by  the  insertion  of  a  large  per- 
pendicular window  in  the  face  of  the  western  tower.  Be- 
neath this  window  is  a  Norman  doorway,  the  deep  recess  of 
wbieh  is  adorned  with  various  mouldings.  St.  Alkmond's 
ehnreh  has  been  rebuilt  in  modern  times,  with  the  exoep- 
tkm  of  the  tower  and  spire  (164  feet  high),  which  belonged 
to  the  more  antient  structure.  St.  Chad's  has  also  been 
rebuilt:  it  is  a  Grecian  structure,  of  circular  form,  with  a 
tower  180  feet  high.  A  small  part  of  the  old  churdi  of  8t 
Chad  (pert  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel)  now  remains, 
and  is  used  as  a  school :  it  is  a  curious  structure,  and  contains 
Norman,  early  English,  and  decorated  remains.  St.  Julian's 
was  rebuilt  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  but  the 
tower,  which  is  of  Nortnan  architecture,  belonged  to  the 
old  church.  St.  Mary's  is  an  antient  large  and  fine  cross 
church :  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  and  the  south  pordi  are 
of  good  Norman  architecture,  the  rest  of  the  enurch  is 
principally  early  English,  with  some  windows  (espedally 
those  of  the  elerestory,  which  are  all  perpendicular)  of 
later  date :  there  is  a  very  good  perpendicular  font  There 
is  an  antient  chapel  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Abbey-Foregate, 
originally  attached  to  the  hospital  of  the  abbey  ;  it  has  been 
repaired  within  these  few  years.  There  are  two  modern 
ebapets-of-ease,  one  to  St.  Mary's  in  the  Castle- Foregate 
and  one  to  St.  Chad's  in  Frankwell ;  and  there  are  several 
dissenting  places  of  worship. 

Amone;  other  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  town  and 
shire  hall,  a  spacious  and  handsome  stone  building  con- 
taining two  courts  for  the  assizes,  a  room  for  county  and 
corporation  meetings,  a  grand-jury  room  with  some  in- 
teresting portraits,  and  other  ofilces ;  the  town  and  county 
gaol  and  house  of  correction ;  the  military  dep(H,  a  hand- 
some brick  building  near  the  Abbey-Foregate ;  the  house 
of  industry  in  Meoi-Brace  parish ;  the  infirmary;  Vtm 
column  in  honour  of  Lord  HlH,  at  Ae  entrance  of  the  town 
from  London ;  the  public  subscription  Itbtnty.the  theatre,  tait 


the  Buenbly-Tooms.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the  town  is 
'  the  quar'y,' .  a  handsome  public  walk  planted  with  lime* 
trees,  cou  prising  about  20  acres,  and  esteoding  along  tha 
bank  of  the  Severn. 

The  borough  of  Shrewsbury,  before  the  altorationa  made  by 
the  Boundary  and  Municipal  Reform  Acts,  comprised  the  six 
parishes  of  St.  Alkmond.  St.  (3uid,  Holy  Cross  with  St.  Giles, 
it  Julian,  St  Mary  (the  greater  part  of  it),  and  Meol-Braoe  ,- 
and  had  an  area  of  14,680  acres.  There  ware,  iu  1831,  4057 
houses,  inhabited  by  4509  fkmilies,  177  houses  uninhabited, 
and  46  bouses  building;  with  a  population  of  21,297.  The 
liberties  of  the  borough  hsd,  in  addition,  436  houses,  inha- 
bited by  448  fkmilies,  7  houses  uninhabited,  and  2  houses 
building.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  considerable,  espeeially 
in  Welui  eloths  and  flannel  from  the  counties  of  Denbigh, 
Montgomery,  and  Merioneth ;  thread,  linen-yarn,  and  canvas 
are  manuAustured,  and  there  are  iron-works  at  Coleham. 
The  town  has  long  been  famous  for  brawn  and  'Shrewsbury 
cakes.'  There  are  markets  held  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, the  latter  for  grain ;  there  ara  market-houses  for  the 
eom  and  general  markets.  The  Severn  is  navigable  for 
boats  of  SO  or  40  tons,  and  there  is  a  canal  to  Wombridge 
whloh  opens  a  eommunieation  with  the  StafTordshire  col- 
lieriea. 

The  quarter-sessions  and  assizes  for  the  county  are  held 
here ;  and  it  is  tha  place  of  election  and  a  polling-station  for 
the  northern  division  of  the  county. 

Shrewsbury  is  a  borough  by  prescription :  the  Jdrisdictioo 
of  the  corporation  extends  onr  the  borough  and  liberties. 
The  boundaries  of  the  borough,  as  enlarged  by  the  Boundary 
Act,  were  adopted  in  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  by  which 
Shrewsbury  was  divided  into  five  wards,  and  had  allotted  to 
it  10  aldermen  and  30  councillors.  Quarter^sessions  and 
petty-seHions,  the  latter  at  least  once  a  week,  are  held ;  and 
there  are  a  court  of  record  and  a  court-leeL  The  borough 
has  sent  two  members  to  parliament  from  23  Edward  I. 

The  livings  of  St.  Alkmond,  St  Chad,  and  Holy  Crqas 
with  St  Giles,  are  vicarages,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
210/.  (with  a  glebe-house),  360/.,  and  323/.  respectively ;  Bt 
Julian  and  §1.  Mary  ara  perpetual  curacies,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  159/.  and  312/.  respectively.  All  ara  in  the 
arcbdeaoonry  of  Salop  and  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry, except  St.  Mary's,  whioh  is  a  royal  peculiar  or  free 
chapel. 

There  were  in  the  borough,  in  1833,  foar  dame  or  infant 
schools,  with  166  boys  and  149  girls:  twentf-aeven  other 
day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  939  boys  and  760  girls ;  two 
of  these  schools,  with  67  boya  and  237  ^irb,  were  also  Sun- 
day-schools ;  and  there  were  besides  eight  Sun^y-eehools 
with  444  boys,  275  girls,  and  310  children  of  sex  not  speci- 
fied. There  was  also  one  evening  school  with  35  children 
of  sex  not  specified.  One  of  the  day-schools  was  the  '  Royal 
Free  Gramniar-School,'  which  was  endowed  by  King  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  was  long  under  the  caro  of  the  late  Dr.  But 
ler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry :  it  had,  in 
1633,  260  boys :  two  others  were  '  national'  schools ;  another 
a  Laneasterian  school ;  and  another,  '  the  Bl«ia '  or  '  Bowd- 
ler's  Cbarity-School,'  was  well  endowed. 

Among  the  natives  of  Shrewsbury  were  Speaker  Onslow, 
Job  Orton  and  Hugh  Farmer,  dissenting  aivines  of  note. 
Dr.  Charles  Bumey,  the  author  of  the  '  History  of  Music' 
and  Costard  the  mathematician. 

(Owen  and  Blakewaya  HUtwy  ra  Shrnoiburff ;  Rick- 
man's  GotMe  Archittetttre !  Paniammiary  Papett.'i 

SHRIKEJS,  the  English  ornithological  name  of  the 
Butcher  Bird*  (.Lanitu,  Linn.). 

linnseus  places  his  genus  Leaiiu*  at  the  end  of  his  first 
order,  Aoewitfes,  immediately  following  the  owl*  iStris). 
The  Pieee  rorra  the  succeeding  order. 

Cuvier  makes  the  Piet-Griieke*  {Laniiu,  Linn.)  the  first 
great  genus  of  his  Dentirottm,  his  second  order;  the 
Oitemae  de  Praie  {Aedpitre*,  linn.)  being  his  first. 

Vigors  observes  that  in  the-eharaeters  of  the  notched,  de- 
pressed, and  angular  bill,'  and  the  strong  hairs  or  vibrissa 
that  surrotHid  its  base,  as  well  as  in  their  manners,  the 
Muteicajiidte  partially  correspond  with  the  Lamada,  tma 
the  earlier  families  of  which  they  chiefly  differ  in  their  in- 
ferior power  and  robtutness.  Entering  among  the  Lamadte 
by  the  gcDUS  lywrnu*,  Oitr„  wbieh  unites  them  vith  the 
preceding  tfueeieapideB,  and  Aran  which  he  weuli  sapajnte 
ft  chiefly  on  aeeount  of  the  strength  of  the  bill,  whertin  the 
eharacter  of  a  Skrike  is  t««M  oOBspienow  thHs  that  of  • 
Plpeatefifr,  Tigers  proceeds  by  weatw  of  Awit,  Oav.,  aai 
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Artamtu,  VieiU..  to  Dierunu,  VieilL,  tha  fork^teiled  Shrikw 
of  the  Old  World,  where  the  bue  of  the  bill  it  atill  d«- 
preued  and  vide,  ai  ia  the  grouM  just  quoted,  but  the  apex 
gradually  more  compreeied.  Hence,  he  remarks,  we  are 
led  by  lome  intervening  forms  to  the  itill  more  oomproMed 
bills  of  Sparaetu,  111.,  and  the  true  LOniut  of  authon, 
which,  by  its  short,  eomprewed,  and  strongly  dentated  bill, 
exhibits  the  type  of  the  family.  '  Here,'  continues  the 
author,  '  we  are  met  by  some  oonterminous  groups,  among 
which  Fttkuneulut,  VieiU.,  ia  oonspiouous.  And  hence  we 
descend  by  intermediate  gradations  to  the  more  lengthened 
and  slender-billed  Vttnga,  Cuv.,  together  with  monopt, 
Laniariu*,  and  Thantnophihu  of  M,  Vieillot,  which  bring 
us  in  contact  with  the  Thnuhe*.  The  extremes  of  the 
family  will  be  found  in  the  Orauealui  and  Ceblepyri*  of  M. 
Cuvier,  which  by  their  bills,  in  some  degree  depressed  at  the 
base,  lead  back  to  Tyrannut  and  the  other  broad-billed 
groups  which  coihmenca  the  family.  This  last-mentioned 
lienus  Ceblepyrii  has  latterly  bean  arranged  among  the 
Tkrushe*.  But  I  feel  inclined  rather  to  leave  it  in  its  original 
station  among  tlie  Shriktt,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  tail- 
eoverts,  which  form  themselves  into  a  kind  of  puffed<out 
cluster  on  the  back.  This  character  seems  to  prevail  among 
the  Lwaiada  more  generally  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  in 
other  birds :  in  one  species  of  the  family  the  puff-backed 
SMi«  of  Africa,  now  rendered  so  fiimiliar  to  our  cabinets 
from  our  oonnaetion  with  the  Cape,  this  singular  protu- 
berance is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  form  an  appa- 
rently artificial  appendage  to  the  baok^  In  the  gpsnua  before 
us  this  peculiarity  seems  even  still  further  developed  in  the 
well-known  conformation  of  the  same  tail-coverts;  their 
shafts  being  elongated  and  projected  beyond  the  webs  in 
stiff  and  sharpened  points.  On  looking  to  the  general 
affinity  which  the  extremes  of  this  family  bear  to  the  Muti- 
eapidte,  and  through  them  to  the  Fittirottral  birds  of  the 
last  preceding  tribe,  we  may  perceive  the  character  of  feed- 
ing on  the  wing  carried  on  (o  the  Tyranni,  the  fork-tailed 
Dicruri,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Artami,  or  the  Pie- 
griiehe*  Hirondelh*  of  the  continental  writers;  while  the 
depressed  bill  of  the  same  Fittirottral  tribe  is  partially  pre> 
served  in  the  groups  just  mentioned,  together  with  that  of 
Ceblepyri*.  which  meets  them  at  the  opposite  extreme  of 
the  oirele  of  affinity.'    [Mbbuudjb  ;  MusciCAnDX-] 

In  allusion  to  the  rapacious  habits  of  the  LamacUg,  Mr. 
Swainson  observes  that  the  comparisons  which  have  been 
drawn  between  them  and  the  Falcons  are  no  less  true  in 
fact  than  beautiful  in  analogy,  remarking  that  many  of  the 
FaiconidiB  sit  on  a  tree  for  noun,  watching  for  such  little 
birds  as  come  within  teach  of  a  sudden  swoopi,  when  those 
birds  of  prey  pounce  on  the  quarry,  seiie  it  in  their  talons, 
bear  it  to  tneir  roost,  and  devour  it  pieeemcaL  These,  he 
•dds,  are  precisely  the  manners  of  the  true  Shrike;  yet  with 
all  this,  tlie  structure  of  the  foleons  and  shrikes,  and  their 
more  intimate  relations,  are  so  ditforent,  that  they  eannet 
be  classed  in  the  same  order,  thotigh  they  illustrate  that 
system  of  symbolic  relationship  termed  analogy,  which,  in 
Mr.  SwaiDson's  opinion,  pervades  creation;  but  the  two 
groups  are,  be  remarks,  iu  nowise  eonneet^,  and  there  is 
consequently  no  affinity  between  them.  The  following,  ao- 
eording  to  him,  are  the  very  deeided  external  charaeters  of 
the  typical  groups-— 

The  short  and  strong  l»ll  is  abruptly  hooked  at  the  end, 
and  the  notch  is  so  deep  as  to  fortn  a  small  tooth,  more  or 
less  prominent,  on  each  side  t  this  projection,  Mr.  Swainson 
remarks,  is  analogous  to  the  teeth  of  quadrupeds,  so  for  as 
it  enables  the  bii^  to  take  a  firm  grasp  of  its  food,  and  is 
used  to  divide  it  into  pieces :  the  claws  also,  as  instruments 
of  capture,  are  peculiarly  fine  and  sharp  in  the  typical 
Kroupk  and  this  character  pervades  more,  or  less  the  whole 
fomily .  The  mode  of  darting  suddenly  on  their  prey  (rather 
than  bunting  or  searching  for  it)  is  most  prevalent  in  those 
group*  which  are  nearest  relatid  to  the  fly  catchers,  wbaie 
general  weakness  however  confines  their  depredations  to  the 
smaller  inaecta:  Isiver  and  more  powerfbl  tribes  being  the 
food  of  the  typical  Shrikes. 

Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the  Laniadte  in  five  divisions  or 
subfamilies: — 1,  The  Tyranninm,  or  Tyrant  Shrikes;  S, 
the  Ceblepyrinte,  or  Caterpillar  Sbfike* ;  3,  the  Dierwina, 
or  DroDgo  Shrikes;  4,  the  TTiamnopkilinee,  at  Bush 
Shrikes ;  and  i,  the  Lanumat,  at  true  Shrikes.  According 
to  Mr.  Swainson's  views,  the  first  three  of  these  subfamilies 
constitute  tbe  aberrant  cirtsle,  or  that  in  which  the  character 
of  tb«  Arifce  ia  least  oonspiouous.    Tb0  fourth  is  the  sub- 


typieel ;  uid  in  tbe  fiftb  the  lanine  sttueture  is  most  psi^ 
fectly  developed. 

Tffrannintg. 

Sttlfamily  Character.~-hi\\  very  straight,  short,  de- 
pressed its  whole  length ;  the  culmen  not  arched,  but  the 
tip  abruptly  hooked.  Nostrils  and  rictus  defended  by 
bristle*.  Feet  short,  small,  and  slender.  Lateral  toes 
equal,  or  vary  nearly  so.  Claws  long,  slepder,  fully  eurved, 
and  very  acute. 

Zx>ca/tty.— America  only. 

Qenirck. — Ptilogonye,  8w. ;  Ckrjftolophut,  8w. ;  Seuro- 
phagus,  Sw.,  with  its  subgenus  Megattoma,  Sw. ;  Tyran- 
nut, Vieill.,  with  its  subgenus  Milvulut,  Sw. ;  and  Tyran- 
nula,  Sw. 

Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  tbe  connection  between  the 
family  of  shrikes  and  that  of  the  flyealohers  (Muteioapldee) 
by  means  of  tlie  Tyrannirua  is  so  perfect,  that  it  is  difiicult 
at  present  to  determine  where  one  terminates  and  the  other 
commences.  The  water-chats  of  Brazil  pass  by  such  im- 
perceptible degrees  into  th&  lesser  tyrant  shrikes  ( Tyran- 
nula),  that,  although  an  observer  on  the  spot  might,  be 
remarks,  draw  a  distinction,  an  ornithologist  acquainted 
only  with  dried  skins  is  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  their  remote 
ramifications.  '  The  water-chats,  Fluvieolina,'  says  Mr. 
Swainson  in  continuation,  '  which  seem  to  connect  the 
tyrant  shrikes  to  tbe  fly-catching  family,  or  the  Mutoiea- 
pidtB,  like  very  many  other  tribes,  have  their  plumage  black 
and  white  variously  blended,  but  without  any  mixture  of 
green.  The  lesser  tyrants  (T\/ranaula),  on  the  contrary, 
are  all  of  an  olive-ooloured  plumage ;  that  colour,  in  short, 
which  is  most  adapted  for  concealment  among  foliage,  and 
therefore  suited  to  their  manner  of  life:  between  these 
however  we  find  some  curious  birds,  which  borrow  the 
habits  of  both  groups.,  Tbe  species  called  by  Latham 
White-beaded  Tody,  for  instance,  is  black  and  white :  its 
general  resort  is  on  the  sides  of  marshes,  where  it  perches 
upon  the  reeds,  and  darts  on  passing  insects  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  true  tyrant  shrike ;  this  we  have  ourselves  re- 
peatedly witnessed.  Azara  says  that  it  Ukewise  chases 
insects  upon  tbe  ground ;  so  that  we  have  thus  in  this  one 
bitd  the  manners  of  both  groups  exemplified.  Whether 
this,  or  the  T\/rannula  ambulant  of  Brssil.  which  lives  on 
the  ground  like  a  lark,  constitutes  a  generic  type  in  this  di- 
vision, is  at  present  uncertain.  The  lesser  tyrants  (T^ran- 
nula)  are  spread  over  tbe  whole  of  America,  where  they 
represent  the  true  flycatcher  Ofutdeapa)  of  the  Old  World : 
both  have  nearly  the  same  manners ;  and  so  closelydo  they 
resemble  each  other,  that  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by 
their  feet,  tail,  and  wings.  From  these  we  may  pass  to  the 
true  or  greater  tyrants,  by  a  little  subgeneric  group  (Mil- 
vt^ut,  Sw.)  having  very  long  forked  taib.  The  habits  of 
the  typical  tyrants  intimately  resemble  those  of  tbe  leuer, 
but  they  feed  upon  larger  insects  more  suited  to  their  own 
sise:  some  imitate  the  kingfishers,  by  diving  in  the  water; 
and  they  will  even  prey  upon  small  reptiles.  The  specie*, 
which  are  numerous,  swarm  in  tropical  America,  where 
they  are  everywhere  seen,  perfihed  upon  naked  branches, 
and  uttering  at  short  intervals  a  sharp  and  monotonous  cry. 
The  tyrants  are  bold  and  quarrelsome  birds,  particularly 
during  tbe  season  of  incubation :  tbe  male  will  not  then 
suffer  any  birds  to  come  near  its  nest,  and  becomes  so  in- 
furiated against  snob  unconscious  intruders,  that  it  will 
attack  both  hawks  and  eagles,  with  a  determination  not  to 
be  resisted,  until  they  are  fairly  driven  away.' 
Ceblepyrim*B. 

Subfamily  CAorocftfr.— Bill  broad  at  the  base,  but  desti- 
tute of  long  bristles.  Rictus  nearly  smooth.  Wings  pointed ; 
the  three  first  quills  graduated.  Feathers  on  the  rump  very 
thick,  and  apparently  spinous.  Tail  with  the  centre  emar- 
ginated,  and  the  sides  rounded.  Feet  short;  lateral  toes 
unequal. 

Loeality.—Vfam  latitudes  of  the  Old  World. 

G»H«ra.—Ceblepffrit,  Cuv.;  Oxunotut,  Sw.;  Campe- 
pAt^ii,  Vieill.,  with  its  subgenus  Phcenicomit,  8w.;  and 
Erudvora,  Sw. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  paasoge  from  the  ty- 
rant abrikea  to  the  Catapyrin*  is  sufficiently  marked  by 
the  Mexican  genus  PtiliogoKift,  which  brings  them  vei7 
close  together.  The  CebU^yrtna  are  confln^  to  tbe  Old 
World ;  but,  according  to  that  author,  not  a  single  species 
had  yet  been  found  in  Europe.  They  live  upon  soft  cater- 
pillars, for  which  they  search  among  tbe  foliage  of  high 
treea^  asLe  Vaillant,  who  first  called  attentun  to  the  group. 
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pointed  out  Mr.  Swaiiuon  remarlu  that  nearly  all  the 
■pecies  are  distingaished  by  the  feathers  on  the  back,  which 
are  very  thick  set ;  and  when  the  hand  is  passed  over  them 
in  a  direction  towards  the  head,  they  feel  as  if  intermixed 
with  little  sharp  spines  concealed  beneath  the  surface. 
This  singular  construction,  he  adds,  is  seen  also  in  the  Tro- 
gons,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  families  of  orioles  and 
cuckoos.  The  genus  Ffuemcormt,  in  his  opinion,  unites 
this  division  to  tito  tyrants. 

■  Stdi/andbf  Charaeter. — Bill  compressed  towards  the  end ; 
the  cttlmen  gradually  arched  and  bent  over  the  lower  man- 
dible. Feet  short  Tail  lengthened,  generally  forked. 
Wings  long,  and  more  or  less  pointed. 

Locality.— T)m  warm  latitudes  of  the  Old  World. 

OmercL—Tephrodomu,  Sw. ;  MeUuoma,  Sw. ;  Oa/pierus. 
Cuv.,  with  its  subgenus  Analdpu*,  Sw. ;  and  Dicrurut, 
Vieili. 

Itr.  Swainson  holds  that  we  are  led  to  the  Dtcrurina,  or 
Drongo  Shrikes  of  Le  Vaillant  by  those  caterpillar-catchers 
{E^rvewttra,  Sw.)  which  have  only  a  few  acute  feathers  on 
their  back ;  or  that  the  genus  Oxynotut  may  possibly  effect 
this  junction.  T.he  Drongos,  he  states,  are  fly-catching 
birds,  having  their  bill  both  compressed  and  depressed,  and 
the  mouth  furnished  with  very  stiff  long  bristles.  '  These,' 
says  Mr.  Swamson,  in  continuation, '  are  entirely  unknown 
in  America,  where  tbey  seem  to  be  represented  by  the  fork- 
tailed  tyrants  (Mibmhu.Bii.) :  like  them,  they  have  the  tail, 
almost  universally,  long  and  forked;  and  they  associate,  as 
do  the  American  birds,  in  flocks,  something  like  swallows, 
pursuing  insects  upon  the  wing  in  every  direction.  Bees 
appear  to  be  a  favourite  food  with  these  birds,  as  they  are 
likewise  with  the  King  Tyrant  of  North  America  (7^- 
ramuu  intrepidui).  Some  are  ornamented  with  little  re- 
curved crests  in  front  of  the  head ;  others  have  the  neck- 
feathers  pointed,  and  of  a  rich  metallic  hue ;  most  have  the 
tail  remarkably  developed ;  and  nearly  all  are  of  a  uniform 
glossy  black  colour :  hence  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  species,  which,  in  truth,  are  much  more  nu- 
merous than  has  been  generally  imagined.  In  the  genus 
Analcipu*  we  flrst  have  a  few  bright  colours.  Only  three 
■pecies,  natives  of  Madagascar  and  the  Indian  Islands,  have 
yet  been  discovered ;  tbey  lead  us  to  the  swift  shrikes 
{Oeyptenu,  Cuv.),  so  named  from  their  very  long  wings ; 
but  in  Tqa/wodomu  these  members  again  become  like  those 
of  the  Diongos.  This  latter  genus  is  very  remarkable ;  for, 
by  the  bristly  nature  and  the  incurved  direction  of  the 
frontal  feathers,  we  have  a  clear  representation  of  Cheeto- 
bUmma,  and  all  those  bristle-fronted'  birds  which  are  ana- 
loncal  to  Prirmopi  and  DaryeephtJa.' 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  with  rward  to  these  three  groups, 
which  form,  according  to  him,  the  aberrant  subfomUies  of 
the  Lcadadee,  that  the  approximation  of  the  Dicrurinte  to 
the  Tyranmneg  has  been  thought  so  strong  and  so  decisive, 
that  one  ornithologist  supposes  they  actuidly  nass  into  each 
other ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  union  is  not  only  highlv  pro- 
bable, but  what  we  should  haturally  expect ;  in  which  case 
the  three  aberrant  groups  would  form  their  own  circle. 
Tnamnophilina, 

Sub/amily  Character.— lottBial  toes  unequal ;  the  outer 
connected  to  the  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe.  Claws  broad, 
and  not  very  acute.  Bill  lengthened,  abruptly  hooked  at  its 
tip ;  the  tooth  prominent 

Genera. —  Thamnophilw,  Vieili.;  Malaeonottu,  Sw. ; 
Prionopt,  Vieili. ;  CoUvrieinela,  Vig. 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  the  habits  of  the  Thanmophi- 
lina,  or  Bush-Shrikes,  are  strikingly  opposed  to  those  of 
the  t^rrant. divisions,  as  he  terms  them.  The  Bush-shrikes, 
he  tells  us,  live  among  thick  trees,  bushes,  and  underwood, 
where  they  are  perpetually  prowling  about  after  insects  and 
young  and  sickly  birds,  and  are  great  destroyers  of  eggs. 
They  neither  seise  their  prey  with  their  claws,  nor  do  they 
dart  at  it  on  the  wing ;  the  former  therefore  are  thick  and 
rather  blunt,  and  the  wings  are  so  short  as  to  indicate  very 
feeble  flight  The  bill,  which  is  the  capturing  instrument, 
is  always  stout,  much  more  lengthened  than  in  the  true 
shrikes,  and  very  abruptly  hooked  at  the  end,  which  is 
armed  with  a  strong  tooth. 

Only  one  species  of  Prionopi  {P.  plunuUtuX  according  to 
the  same  author,  was  known  until  lately,  and  that  is  com- 
mon in  Senegal,  where  it  is  said  to  search  for  terrestrial 
insects  in  humid  situations  beneath  the  surface:  it  has  a 
peculiar  crest  of  rigid  feathers  falling  back  on  the  head. 


but  also  reversed  over  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  completely 

grotectlng  the  nostrils  and  the  sides  of  the  mouth.  Mr. 
iwainson  looks  upon  this  bird  as  forming  the  point  of  union 
between  the  bush-shrikes  and  the  forked-tailed  shrikes,  or 
Dicrurinte,  the  singular  structure  above  noticed  being  par- 
.tiaUy  developed  in  the  genus  Tephrodormt. 

TTuaaaofmltu,  which  Mr.  Swainson  regards  as  strictly 
typical,  shows,  he  observes,  the  perfection  of  that  particular 
structure  which  distinguishes  tiie  bush-shrikes.  The  bill 
is  very  powerful ;  and  although  many  of  the  species  far 
exceed  a  thrush  in  size,  others  are  not  much  larger  than  -a 
wren.  The  group  is  stated  to  be  confijied  to  the  notter  lati- 
tudes of  America,  where  the  species  are  very  numerous. 
Though  the  plumage  is  thick,  the  texture  of  the  feathers  is 
very  soft  and  lax.  The  colours  are  sombre,  but  often  ele- 
gantly varied  with  dark  bands  and  white  spots.  Mr.  Swain- 
son looks  upon  the  genus  Malaconotus  as  representing  these 
birds  in  Africa ;  and  he  observes  that  although  they  were 
long  confounded  with  them,  their  distinctions  are  very  de- 
cisive, the  African  group  being  distinguished  for  the  gaiety 
and  brightness  of  their  plumage ;  the  brightest  crimson, 
combined  with  glossy  black  or  clear  green,  with  orange  or 
yellow,  decorating  moat  of  the  species.  Others  however 
have  the  sombre  colours  of  the  American  group,  but  they 
are  never  banded ;  and  a  few  so  nearly  approach  the  La- 
niante,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  thenl  otherwise 
than  by  the  great  inequality  of  their  lateral  toes,  the  inner 
one  being  always  much  shorter  than  the  outer,  and  the 
latter  often  so  connected  to  the  middle  toe  that  the  feet  are 
partially  syndactyle.  The  Australian  genus  Coliuritoma 
(CoUuricincla?),  he  thinks,  probably  represents  the  tenui- 
rostral  type. 

Lanianes. 

Sultfamily  Character. — ^Lateral  toes  equal  and  free. 
Claws  slender,  acute.  Bill  generally  short,  with  the  tooth 
very  prominent. 

Genera. — Laniut,  Linn. ;  Telophonia,  Sw. ;  CheetobUm- 
ma,  Sw. ;  NiUuu,  Sw.;  and  Fakunculw,  Vieili. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  precise  passage 
between  the  Thamnnphilinee  and  the  Laniana  seems  to  be 
effected  by  the  genus  Chatoblemma,  a  remarkable  form 
discovered  in  South  Africa  by  Mr.  Burchell.  This,  Mr. 
Swainson  observes,  is  the  only  short-billed  shrike  that  has 
the  frontal  featheis  stiff  and  directed  forwards  upon  the  base 
of  the  bill:  in  that  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  length  of  its 
wings,  it  presents,  in  his  opinion,  a  curious  analogy  to 
Prionops  among  the  bush-shrikes. 

The  same  author  remarks  that  as  the  genus  Laniut  is 
pre-eminently  typical,  not  only  of  its  own  family,  but  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  Dentirottret,  or  toothed-billed  birds,  every 
country  in  the  world  possesses  examples  of  it:  even  in  New 
Holland  the  true  shrikes  are,  he  states,  represented  by  a 
peculiar  type,  the  Falcuncuiut  JronUzUt,  which  however, 
instead  of  watching  for  its  prey  and  devouring  birds  or 
grasshoppers,  by  impaling  them  upon  thorns  and  feeding  ou 
them  at  leisure,  like  the  true  shrikes,  climbs  among  the 
branches  of  trees  and  devours  the  hard-coated  beetles  which 
lurk  beneath.  Here,  he  observes,  is  a  bird  having  the  form 
of  a  shrike  and  the  habits  of  a  woodpecker.  This  New 
Holland  shrike,  as  being  the  scansorial  type  of  the  Lamante, 
becomes,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion,  the  representative  of 
the  titmice,  and  has  the  crest  and  nearly  the  same  coloured 
plumage  as  the  genus  Paru*.  This  analogy,  according  to 
his  views,  is  further  indicated  by  the  great  size  of  the  hind 
toe,  which  is  so  unusually  large,  as  at  once  to  evince  the 
climbing  habits  of  the  bird,  as  affirmed  by  Lewin.  Nor 
is  this,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  analogy  indicated  by  the 
colours  of  this  species;  for  in  the  Bentim  T\/rant  (Sauro- 
phagve  mipkuratux,  Sw.),  he  sees  a  bird  in  all  its  most 
striking  peculiarities  of  plumage  coloured  like  the  Pci- 
cuneultu  <TMfaA»,  ■  with  this  diffisrence  only,  that  in  one 
the  back  is  olive-brown,  and  in  the  other  olive-green. 
'  Now,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  '  it  is  precisely  at  this 
point  where,  according  to  our  theory,  the  circle  of  the  shrike 
family  is  closed ;  and  thus  these  two  genera  will  stand  in 
juxta-position.  Certain  however  it  is  that  of  all  the  ty- 
rants, the  Bentivi  is  that  which  most  resembles  a  true  shrike ; 
not  so  much  perhaps  by  its  general  structure,  as  by  its 
living  upon  reptiles,  and  even  carrion,  and  thus  becoming, 
like  the  shrikes,  both  insectivorous  and  carnivorous.'  [Ben 

TIVI.] 

or  the  two  other  genera  comprised  in  this  subfkmily, 
Telophomu  and  Nilaiu,  the  former,  aoco^ling  to  the  same 
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author,  bears  such  a  strong  rtsemblance  to  the  tynical  genus 
Loatiut,  as.«eil  as  XoMalaconottu,  that,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  true  ofaaractera  of  these  three  groups,  an  omitholcwist 
may  be  much  perplexed  in  detecting  their  essential  differ- 
ences. 'The  genus  Lamu*,'  says  Mr.  Swainson,'  'as 
already  mentioned,  is  chiefly  known  in  its  outward  appear- 
ance by  its  short  and  strongly  toothed  bill :  but  there  is 
another  character  equally  important,  which  all  writers  have 
hitherto  overlooked— this  is  to  be  found  in  the  equal  length 
of  the  lateral  toes  and  the  acuteness  of  the  claws.  Now 
this  structure  of  foot  is  also  found,  with  a  diminution  hardly 
perceptible,  in  TWopAoniw;  but  then  the  bill  is  lengthened, 
so  aa  to  give  these  birds  at  the  Srst  glance  an  appearance 
of  being  Maiaeonoti.  This  union  of  characters  is  just  what 
we  should  expect  in  such  birds  as  ware  to  repretant  the 
bush-shrikes  in  the  circle  of  Latiiatue ;  for  although  the 
bill  is  moderately  lengthened  in  T.  eoUarit,  and  remarkably 
so  in  T.  hngirottri*,  still  the  culmen  is  regularly  curved, 
and  not  obrupU^  hooked  at  the  end,  as  in  Makuxnotut.  We 
have  no  remainmg  doubt,  in  short,  of  the  immediate  union 
of  Telophtmu*  witb  the  pre-eminently  typical  genus  Laniu*, 
this  unioD  being  effeoted  by  the  corvine  shrikes  in  one  di- 
vision, and  the  Teloph.  leueogrammieiu  in  the  other.  The 
second  type  is  Nimu,  at  present  composed  but  of  one 
species :  it  has  the  bill  much  like  that  of  a  true  shrike,  but 
considerably  attenuated ;  and  the  general  organisation  of 
the  bird  is  weaker  than  in  any  other  genus.  This,  wo  think, 
is  the  tenuirostral  type  of  the  circle ;  if  so,  it  will  conse- 
quently stand  between  Cktttoblemma  and  FUeuneithu. 
We  have  already  shown  in  what  respect  this  latter  genus 
may  be  viewed  as  uniting  the  whole  of  the  shrikes  into  one 
circular  family ;  but  as  we  have  ventured  so  far  as  to  trace 
out  the  smaller  circle  of  the  Lomana,  the  ornithologist  may 
well  inquire^  in  what  manner  Fakuneuihu  can  be  actually 
united  to  Laaiut,  seeing  that  its  outward  structure,  no  less 
than  its  seansorial  habits,  are  so  different.  Now  this  union 
is  effected  by  a  singular  bird  of  Braxil,  long  bandied  about 
(to  translate  an  expressive  French  phrase)  in  systems,  from 
the  Tanager  family  to  the  old  genus  Lanuu,  and  then  again 
to  TTuunnopkilut :  its  structure  was  so  peculiar,  that  some 
years  ago  we  placed  it  as  the  type  of  a  supposed  genus, 
under  uie  name  of  Cydaris:  a  more  minute  analysis  how- 
ever of  this  subfamily,  and  more  especially  the  recent  dis- 
covery of  Cheeioblemma  among  the  unexamined  birds  of 
our  friend  Mr.  Burchell,  has  quite  satisfied  us  that  this 
is  not  one  of  the  prominent  types  of  the  Lamema,  but  only 
an  aberrant  species  of  FOlcuneuhu ;  we  therefore  cancel 
the  name  of  CyclarU,  and  propose  for  this  bird  the  name  of 
Falcuncubu  Guianentu.' 

The  following  is  Mr.  Swainson's  table  of  analogies  of  this 
family : — 
TMb«  of  Pacban.  AnilogiM.  SubluniUn  of  Skrllui. 


DufTIROaiKBS 


CoMIKOSTKBa  . 


Bill  short,  toothed;) 

seise   their    prey  VLaniana 

with  their  foot .  .  J 
Bin       lengthened ;  1 

eompressed     feet  > Tlbauhovbiiavm. 

strong;  robust.  .) 


Sc.«.o«..  .  .{'^rSS^^n'ed^r'lJD.cauK* 


TKNITIROSTRSa  . 


FiSSISOSTBXt . 


fBill    weak,   month) 

smooth;  feed  only  >CBB»FyxiNJl. 
on  soft  substances  J 

I'Bill     broad;     fe«d  ■)»u^ 
•  t     upon  the  wing  ..  ]  ^Tf**"!""*- 

'  Every  one,'  observes  Mr.  Swainson,  '  must  have  pei> 
ceived  the  resemblance,  both  in  form  and  habits,  between 
the  true  shrikes  and  the  falcons,  and  that  Lamut,  which  is 
the  first  diviswn  or  genus,  is  Epical  of  the  whole  family. 
The  skulking  thievuh  propensities  of  the  bush-shrikes 
(  ThamnopMlttuB).  and  the  jays  (which  belong  to  the  Cortj- 
Tottret),  m  plundering  the  ncsta  and  destroying  the  eggs  of 
other  Urds,  is  thus  explained;  since  it  is  seen  hy  the  above 
table,  that  these  two  groups  mutually  represent  each  other. 
The  very  great  development  of  the  tail  in  nearly  all  the 
Drougo  Shrikes  (Dienirinti)  is  also  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able distinetions  of  gallinacaous  birds  and  of  the  seansorial 
tribe,  which  latter  is  eminently  characterised  by  the  pecu- 
liar length  of  the  hind-toe  and  by  the  tail-feathers  ending 
in  One  points:  all  these  characters  are  found  in  the  Dron- 
but  in  no  other  shrikes.  The  soft  and  tender  food  of 
caterpillar-catchers  {CebUpyrineB)  evinces  that  even 
P.  C,  No.  1347. 


the  Tttudrottru — a  tribe  living  chiefly  upon  juiees— may 
be  represented  by  insectivorous  shrikes;  white  the  great 
depression  of  the  bill  which  has  caused  the  tyrants  (Tj/ron- 
Rtfwv)  to  be  confounded  with  the  flycatchers,'  their  constant 
habit  of  capturing  their  prey  upon  the  wing,  and  ib» 
recorded  fact  that  more  than  one  species  dives  in  the  water, 
all  remind  us  of  the  flssirostral  swallows  and  the  aquatio 
order  of  NiUatore*,' 

Before  dismissing  his  account  of  this  &mily,  Mr.  Swain 
son  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  genera  Vanga 
and  JPlatylop/iut,—t'»o  modern  genera,  he  observes,  that 
appear  to  enter  within  its  limits,  but  whose  true  situation 
he  suspects  is  very  different.  '  The  name  of  Vanga,*  says 
Mr.  Swainson, '  was  given  by  Buffon  to  a  singular  and  very 
rare  bird  of  Mada^car,  as  big  as  a  jay,  but  with  a  long 
abruptly  hooked  bill  like  a  TJutmnopnilut.  It  has  been 
usual  to  place  this  genus,  as  well  as  that  of  Platylopkut,  in 
the  same  group :  but  when  we  find  that  even  M.  Cuvier 
joins  them  with  the  large  biwh-shrikes,  and  several  of  the 
African  Maiaeonoti,  in  his  genus  Vanga,  we  immediately 
perceive  that  a  group  so  composed  is  entirely  artificial. 
The  resemblance  between  Fanga  Dettruetor  uiA  the  smaller 
species  of  Barita — which  latter  are  obviously  crows— is  so 
perfect,  that  a  suspicion  has  always  existed  in  our  'mind 
that  both  belonged  to  the  corvine  umily.  As  we  have  seen, 
in  the  genus  Falcunadui,  a  New  Holland  shrike  assume  all 
the  manners  of  a  woodpecker,  may  not  Vanga,  Barfita 
(Barita),  &a,  by  analogy  of  reasoning,  be  true  crows,  dis- 
guised under  the  economy  and  much  of  the  structure  of 
shrikes?  Again,  does  the  Vangee  (Vanga)  of  New  Hol- 
land and  that  of  Madagascar  belong  to  the  same  genus,  or 
even  to  the  same  natural  group?  The  only  specimen  of 
this  latter  bird  known  to  exist  in  collections  is  in  the  Paris 
Museum,  but  in  too  injured  a  state  to  allow  of  this  question 
being  answered.  On  the  other  hand  we  happen  to  know, 
from  unquestionable  testimony,  that  the  Vanga  Dettructor 
of  New  Holland  kills  and  eats  small  birds,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  European  species;  and  that  it  is  actually 
called  a  butcher-bird  by  the  colonists.  Yet  this,  after  all, 
seems  to  us  only  a  relation  of  analogy,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
Mniotilta,  which,  although  it  climbs  like  a  CerMa,  is 
merely  a  representation  of  those  seansorial  birds,  and  truly 
belongs,  by  afllnity,  to  the  circle  of  warblers.  Since  our  last 
observations  upon  Vanga  were  published,  we  Have  been 
fortunate  in  procuring  two  or  three  species,  which  so  con- 
nect the  New  Holland  Vangm  with  Barrita  (Barita),  that 
we  no  longer  hesitate  to  place  them  all  m  the  corvine 
family  (Conida') ;  where  also  we  now  arrange  Platylophtu, 
since  it  certainly  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  Vanga  De- 
ttruetor\h»a  to  any  of  the  soft-backed  shrikes  or  Maiaeonoti. 
This  alteration  does  not  however  interfere  with  anything  we 
have  said  regarding  Platylopku*  being  a  rasorial  type :  as 
such  it  remains,  but  merely  fills  that  station  in  another 
circle.  Ftatylophut,  in  short,  has  all  the  outward  aspect  of 
a  jay,  combined  with  that  of  a  shrike ;  while  its  remarkable 
crest  indicates  to  which  of  the  primary  types  of  nature  we 
should  refur  it.  (CkumJIeaiion  t/Btrdt;  see  also  Zoologi- 
cal Journal,  vols.  1  and  2 ;  and  Htuna  BonaU-Anurieana, 
vol.  2.) 

The  Prince  of  Canino,  inhis  Speeehio  Comparativo  (1627), 
places  the  genus  Laniu*  between  the  genera  Vireo  and 
TurduM.  In  his  Geogropkieid  and  Comparative  Litt  of  the 
Bird*  cf  Europe  cum  North  America  (1838),  the  Prince 
arranges  the  Lamdee  between  the  Mueeieapida  (its  last 
subfamily  being  Vireonuue)  and  the  Conidee.  In  this 
arrangement  the  fiimily  consists  of  the  sub&mily  Lamnee, 
which  is  composed  of  the  genera  Zommm,  Linn.,  and  JSniwoc- 
tonut,  Boie  [lAmiut,  Vig.). 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  makea  the  Laniadts  (his  fifth  family  of  the 
tribe  DerUirottree)  consist  of  but  two  subfamiliea— the 
Leauanee  and  the  Thamnophilinte, 

Lanioaue. 

Genera. — Keroula,  J.  E.  Gray ;  CorvineUa,  Leu. ;  Laniut, 
Linn.;  Colbirio,  Briss. ;  Euroeephabu,  Smith;  Oreuiea, 
Gould;  Falcuneubu,  Vieill.;  Cyelarhit,  Sw. ;  LameOut, 
Sw.;  Tela^utnt*,  Sw.;  Nilaue,  Sw.;  iVopoMff-a,  Mull. ; 
PrtoRopt^Vitill.;  Cottmrweincla,  Yig.  and  Horsfl 

TKomnopAt/tiMe. 

Genara. —  Jhamnophilut,  Vieill. ;  CynuHlaimue,  G.  R 
Gray;  iV^fnaaw,  Lms. ;  Vanga,  Butt.;  ZamaniM,  Vieill. ; 
Dryoeeoptu,  Boie;  ChiBumotu*,  G.  R.  Gray;  Cradieut, 
VieilL  Digitized  u 

Th«  Dicrurina  are  placed  by  Mr.  6.  R.  &ay  as  the  lat 
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lubfamiiy  (the  6th  of  the  Ampelidte;  and  the  Tyramnna 
occupy  a  position  as  the  third  subfamily  ia  the  family 
Mtucicapidts. 

The  Laniadce  in  this  author's  arrangement  come  between 
the  families  Axnpelidee  and  CorvidcB  (the  first  family  of  his 
tribe  Conirostres).    (.List  qfihe  Genera  qf  Birds.  1840.) 

Tlie  European  species  of  Laniadw  are  Lanii  Excubitor, 
Meridionalis,  Minor,  Collurio,  and  rufut,  the  two  last  be- 
longing to  the  f;enus  Enneoctonut,  Boie. 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  this  family  with  the  genus  Lamtu. 

Generic  Character.— WW  very  short,  strongly  booked; 
the  tooth  very  prominent.  Wings  moderate,  somewhat 
pointed.  Tail  rounded  or  slightly  graduated.  Lateral  toes 
tree  and  equal.    Claws  acute.    (Sw.) 


Hemd  and  foot  of  Lanins  ExcubUor. 

We  select  as  an  example  the  Butcher-Bird,  Lamtu  Ex- 
cubitor, Linn. 

Description. — Old  Male. — Head,  nape,  and  back  fine 
brieht  ash ;  a  large  black  band  passing  beneath  the  eyes 
and  covering  the  orifices  of  the  ears ;  lower  part  pure  white ; 
wings  short,  black ;  origin  of  the  quills  and  extremity  of 
the  secondaries  pure  white;  two  external  tail-feathers  white; 
the  third  black  towards  the  centre,  the  fourth  terminated 
by  a  great  white  space,  and  the  fifth  fay  a  less  extensive 
space ;  the  two  middle  ones  entirely  black ;  bill  and  feet 
deep  black.    Length  9  or  1 0  inches. 

The  Young  Mcue  resembles  the  female. 

Female. — ^Upper  parts  less  bright  ash ;  lower  parts  whitish, 
,ihi 


each  breast-fealher  terminated  by  a  crescent  of  bright  ash 
less  white  at  the  extremity  of  the  secondaries,  and  more 
black  on  the  origin  of  the  tail-feathers. 

Varieties. — 1.  Nearly  perfect  white,  only  the  black  parts 
are  lightly  shadowed  out  by  deep  ash. 

2.  More  or  less  variegated  with  white.     (Temm.) 

This  is  the  Castrica  palombina  and  Averta  maggiure  of 
the  Italians ;  the  Pie-Grieche  grise  and  Pie  grisatre  of  tlje 
French;  Tom-Skade  of  the  Danes;  iVarfogtd  of  the 
Swedes;  Klavert  of  the  Norwegians!  the  Berg-Aeltler, 
Grosiere  Neuntoder,  and  Gemeine  Wiirger  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  Greater  Butcher-Bird  or  Mattagest  of  Willutcbby ; 
Mountain  Mijgpie,  Murdering  Pie,  (^eai  Qrey  Shrike, 
Shreek,  and  Shrike  of  the  modem  British ;  and  Cigydd 
Mawr  of  the  antient  British. 

Locality. — In  England  this  species  is  only  an  occasional 
visitor,  r.or  are  we  aware  of  any  instance  of  its  having  bred 
here. '  The  Grey  Shrike.'  says  Mr.  Yarrell.*  has  been  obtained 
in  several  southern  and  western  counties.  In  Surrey,  Sus- 
sex, Wiltshire,  Dorsetshife,  Devonshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
Cheshire ;  and  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  Belfast, 
tnat  it  has  occurred  in  one  or  two  instances  in  the  North  of 
Ireland.  A  specimen  shot  near  Belfast  is  in  the  collection 
of  Dr.  J.  D.  Marshall.  North  of  London,  it  has  been  killed 
in  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Norfolk,  Yorkshire,  Cumber- 
land, Northumberland,  and  Durham.  No  Shrikes  appear 
to  have  been  seen  either  in  the  islands  of  Orkney  or  Shet- 
land s  but  the  Grey  Shrike  is  included  among  the  bird*  of 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  Russia,  and  Germany. 
In  Holland  it  is  rare;  but  it  is  rather  a  oommon  bird  in 
Prance,  and  remains  there  throughout  the  year,  frequent- 
ing wood*  m  aummsr  and  open  plains  in  winter.    It  is  an 


inhabitant  also  of  SpaiiW  Portugal,  and  Italy.'  (Brititk 
Birds.)  The  Prince  of  Canino  not«t  it  as  common  near 
Rome  in  winter.    (SpeecMo  Compca-ativa.) 

Hubitt,  Food,  4^c.—'  This  Bird,'  writes  Willughby,  '  in 
the  north  of  England  is  called  Wierangle,  a  name,  it  seems, 
common  to  us  with  the  Germans,  who  (as  Gesner  wit- 
nesseth),  about  Strasburgh,  Frankfort,  and  elsewhere  call 
it  IVerkangel  or  Warhangel,  perchance  (saith  he)  as  it 
were  fVuratangel,  which  literally  rendered  signifies  a  si^o- 
cating  angel.  In  other  parts  of  Germany  it  is  called  Negnen- 
Doer,  that  is,  Ninekiller  (Enneaetonos),  because  it  kills  nine 
birds  before  it  ceases,  or  everv  day  nine.  Our  falconers  call 
it  the  Mattagess,  a  name  borrowed  from  the  Savoyards, 
which  is  by  Aldrovandus  interpreted  a  Murthering  Pie' 
Dr.  Brookes  writes  the  northern  name  differently, '  called  in 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  the  JVere-Angel.'  The  food  of 
this  species,  which  haunts  bushes,  the  skirts  of  woods  and 

filantations,  consists  of  mice,  field-mice,  frogs,  small  birds, 
Isards,  and  beetles.  *  Although,'  says  Willughby, '  it  doth 
most  commonly  feed  upon  insects,  yet  doth  it  often  set  upon 
and  kill  not  only  small  birds,  as  finches,  wrens,  &c.,  but 
(which  Turner  afiirms  himself  to  have  seen)  even  thrushes 
themselves:  whence  it  is  wont  by  our  falconers  to  be 
reclaimed  and  made  for  to  fly  small  birds.' 

Mr.  Yarrell  states  that  the  grey  shrike  feeds  upon  mice, 
shrews,  small  birds,  frogs,  lizards,  and  large  insects.  In  the 
Portraits  del  Oyseaux  (1457),  where,  by  the  way,  it  is 
called  Palconello,  the  bird  is  represented  upon  a  field-mouse, 
with  the  following  quatrain  beneath  its  likeness : — 

*  Ceste  Pt«  nt  la  molndre  da  conage  t 
Av  damauraQt,  alia  «it  da  Sonria, 
Rata  at  Mulota,  qui  aont  par  ella  prla 
Parmj  let  champi,  gaslaju  bled  et  Jouitaxa.* 

So  that  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  usefU  bird  in 
France.  It  derives  its  name  of  Buteher-Bird  from  its  habit 
of  suspending  its  prey,  after  it  has  deprived  it  of  life,  upon 
thorns,  and  so  hanging  it  up,  as  a  butcher  does  his  meat, 
upon  its  sylvan  shambles.  Mr.  Yarrell  quotes  part  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Doubleday  of  Bpping,  who  slates  that  an  old 
bird  of  this  species,  taken  near  Norwich,  in  October,  1635, 
lived  in  bis  possession  twelve  months.  It  became  very  tame, 
and  would  readily  take  its  food  from  its  master's  bands. 
When  a  bird  was  given  to  it,  it  invariably  broke  the  skull, 
and  generally  ate  the  bead  first.  It  sometimes  held  the  bird 
in  its  daws,  and  pulled  it  to  pieces  in  the  manner  of  hawks; 
but  seemed  to  prefer  forcing  part  of  it  through  the  wires, 
tbenpuUing  at  it.  It  always  bung  what  it  could  not  eat  up  on 
the  sides  of  ths  cage.  It  would  often  eat  three  small  birds 
in  a  day.  In  the  spring  it  was  very  noisy,  one  of  its  notes  a 
little  resembling  the  cry  of  the  kestrel. 

In  the  Booke  qfFaleonrie  or  Hawkinge  iLonAan,  1611), 
we  find  The  Matagesse  immediately  following  *  the  Spar- 
rowhawke ;'  and  at  the  end  of '  A  general^  division  of  hawks 
and  birdes  of  prey,  after  the  opinion  of  one  Francesco 
Sforzino  Vyncentino,  an  Italian  gentleman  falconer,'  we 
have  the  following  account  'of  the  Matagasse:' — 

'Though  the  matagasse  bee  a  bawke  of  none  account 
or  price,  neyther  with  us  in  any  use  ;  yet  neverthelesse, 
for  that  in  my  division  I  made  recitall  of  her  name,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  author,  from  whence  I  collected  sundries 
of  these  points  and  documents  appertaining  to  falconrie,  I 
think  it  not  beside  my  purpose  brieflv  to  describe  heeie  unto 
you,  though  I  must  needs  confesse,  tnat  where  the  hawke  is 
of  so  slender  value,  the  definition,  or  rather,  description  of 
her  nature  ^nd  n^me,  must  be  thought  of  no  great  r«gard  ;* 
and  then  the  matagesse  is  described. 

'  Her  feeding,*  continues  Turbervile,  the  writer  of  The 
Booke, '  is  upon  rattes,  squirrells,  and  lisards,  and  sometime 
upon  certaine  birds  she  doth  use  to  prey,  whome  she  doth 
intrappe  and  deceive  l^  flight,  for  this  is  her  devise.  She 
will  stand  at  pearch  upon  some  tree  or  posts,  and  there 
make  an  exceeding  lamentable  erye  and  exclamation,  such 
as  birdes  are  wonte  to  doe  being  wronged,  or  in  basarde  of 
nischiefe,  and  all  to  make  other  fowles  believe  and  thinks 
that  she  is  very  much  distressed,  and  standes  needefiill  ot 
ayde,  whereupon  the  credulous  sellie  birdes  do  fiocke  together 
presently  at  her  call  and  voioe,  at  what  time  if  any  happen 
to  approach  naara  her,  she  out  of  hand  ceaseth  on  them, 
and  devoursth  them  (ungratefull  subtill  fowle !)  in  requital 
of  their  simplicity  and  pains.  These  hawkes  are  in  no  ae- 
oompt  with  us,  but  poor  simple  fbllows  and  peasants  some- 
times do  make  them  to  the  fiste^  and  being  reclaimed  after 
their  unskilful  mannar,  do  beata  them  ho<^^  as  feieoneis 
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doe  Adr  other  kinde  of  hawkes  trkom  they  mtike  to  greater 
purposes.  Heere  I  ende  of  this  hawke,  because  I  neither 
•eoorapt  her  worthe  the  name  of  a  hawke,  in  whom  there 
reateth  no  valour  or  hardiness,  ne  yet  deserving  to  have  any 
more  written  of  her  propertie  and  nature,  more  than  that 
she  was  iti  mine  author  specified  as  a  member  of  my  divi- 
sion, and  there  reputed  in  the  number  of  long-winged 
hawks.'  For  truely  it  is  not  the  property  of  any  other  hawke, 
by  such  devise  and  cowardly  will  to  come  by  their  prey,  but 
they  love  to  winne  it  by  main  (bree  of  winges  at  random,  as 
the  round-winged  hawkes  doe,  or  by  free  stooping,  as  the 
hawkes  of  the  tower  doe  most  commonly  use,  as  the  fhlcon, 
gerfalcon,  saere,  merlyn,  and  such  like,  which  doe  lie  upon 
their  wing,  roving  in  the  ayre,  and  ruffe  the  fowle,  or  kill  it 
at  the  encounter.' 

With  reference  to  the  art  which  the  matagasse  is  here 
said  to  practise  in  order  to  entrap  other  birds,  a  device 
attributed  to  the  butcher-bird  by  other  authors,  the  com- 
munication of  a  writer  in  The  Naturaktt  becomes  interest- 
ing. He  states  that  his  first  acquaintance  with  this  bird 
was  occasioned  by  hearing  notes  hot  entirely  fiimiliar  to 
him,  though  they  mueh  resembled  those  of  the  Stonechat. 
Following  the  sound,  he  soon  discovered  the  utteretr ;  and, 
while  listening,  to  his  surprise,  the  original  notes  were  dis- 
carded, and  others  adopted  of  a  Kfter  and  more  melodious 
charaeter,  never  however  prolonged  to  anything  like  a  con- 
tinuous song. 

Sir  John  Sebright,  in  his  intefesting  Obtervations  upon 
Hatofdng,  when  treating  of  t^uta^e  Hatokt,  states  that 
the  slight  fklcons  {Fatoo  gentilit)  which  are  brought  to  this 
country  in  the  spring,  to  be  used  in  flying  herons,  are  caught 
in  the  preceding  autumn  and  winter  on  the  heaths  near 
FalcoDsweard,  as  they  pass  towards  the  south  and  east. 
Thea«  hawks  are  taken,  h«  tells  us,  by  placing  in  a  flkvour- 
abte  attuation  a  small  bow  net,  so  amnged  as  to  he  drawn 
over  quickly  by  a  long  string  that  is  attaehed  to  it.  A 
pigeon  of  a  light  colour  ia  tied  on  the  ground  as  a  bait ;  and 
the  faleoner  is  ooncealed,  at  a  convenient  distanee,  in  a  hut 
made  of  turf,  to  which  the  string  reaches.  A  Butcher-Bird 
(Laniu*  EmaMtor) '  that  is,  the  Warder  Batcher-Bird,  from 
the  look-out  that  he  keeps  for  the  fckwn.  Is  tied  on  the 
ground  near  the  hut;  and  two  pieces  of  turf  are  so  set  up 
as  to  serve  him,  as  well  for  a  place  of  shelter  from  the  wea- 
ther, as  of  retreat  from  the  falcon.  The  ftileonet  employs 
himself  in  some  sedentary  occupation,  relying  upen  the 
vigilance  of  the  buteher-binl  to  warn  him  of  the  approach  of  a 
hawk.  This  he  never  fails  to  do,  by  servaming  loadly  when 
he  perceives  bis  enemy  at  a  distance,  and  by  running  under 
the  turf  when  the  hawk  draws  near.  The  fklconer  is  thus 
prepared  to  pull  the  net  the  moment  that  the  foleon  has 
pouneed  upon  the  pigeon.' 

The  nest  is  generally  built  on  trees,  and  is  framed  of 
grasc-stalks,  roots,  and  mosa,  with  a  lining  of  down  or  wool. 
The  eggs,  from  four  to  six,  or,  according  to  Temrainek,  from 
five  to  seven,  are  bluish  or  greyish  white,  spotted  bn  the 
arger  end  with  light  browa  and  ash. 


TlM  BotelKr  BM,  Lnitas  IkMUUr. 


Id  captivity,  Bechstein  states  that,  if  the  bird  he  ewtnred 
when  it  is  old,  mice,  birtts,  or  living  insects  may  be  nirowni 


to  it,  taking  care  to  leave  it  quite  alone,  for  as  long  as  any 
one  is  present  it  will  touch  nothing  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  has 
once  begun  to  feed  freely,  it  will  eat  fresh  meat,  and  even 
become  accustomed  to  the  universal  paste.  An  ounce  of 
meat  at  least  is  eaten  at  a  meal,  and  there  should  be  a 
forked  branch  or  crossed  sticks  in  its  cage,  across  the  angles 
of  which  it  throws  the  mouse  or  any  other  prey,  and  then 
darting  on  it  behind  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  cage,  de- 
vours every  morsel.  The  same  author  states  that  it  may  be 
easily  taken  if  a  nest  of  young  birds  crying  from  hunger  be 
suspended  to  some  lime-twigs,  and  that  in  autumn  and  winter 
it  will  sometimes  dart  on  birds  in  rages  which  are  outside  the 
window.  Bechstein  further  remarks  that,  like  the  Nutcracker, 
it  can  imitate  the  difi°erent  notes,  but  not  the  songs  of  birds. 
Nothing  is  more  agreeable,  according  to  him,  than  its  own 
warbling,  which  much  resembles  the  whistling  of  the  grey 
parrot :  its  throat  at  the  time  being  expanded  like  that  of 
the  green  frog.  He  adds  that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
bird  only  sings  during  the  pairing  season,  which  is  from 
March  to  Hay,  and  even  then  often  spoils  the  beautiful 
melody  of  its  song  with  sou*  harsh  disoordant  notes. 

SHRIMPS,  8aii€oque*  of  the  French,  a  very  numerous 
ftmily  of  Macrurons  decapod  crustaceans,  whos«  body  u 
generally  compressed  laterally,  their  abdomen  very  larger 
and  their  tegument  simply  horny. 

J^mt/jf  CAonurfarw— As  in  the  Astaeiana,  the  base  of  the 
external  antennas  is  furnished  above  with  a  Ifmiellar  appen- 
dage ;  but,  in  Um  shrimps,  this  lamella  is  much  larger, 
nearly  always  entirely  covered,  and,  generally,  far  surpasses 
the  peduncle  situated  below.  The  feet  are  in  general 
slender  end  very  long,  and  the  natatory  iUse  feet  are 
encased  at  their  base  by  lamellar  prolongations  of  the  dorsal 
segment  of  the  corresponding  wings  of  the  abdomen,  whioh 
descend  Very  lew.  The  caudal  fin  it  large  and  well  formed. 
The  brane/uir  are  always  composed  of  boricootal  lamslUa, 
and  are,  in  geneml,  fcw  in  number.     (Milne  Edwards.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  family  into  four  tribes  :— 

I.  Crangoniant. 

Character  of  the  ZWA«.>^nlamal  antenntB  inserted  on 
the  same  line  as  the  external  antennte ;  first  pair  of  feet 
terminated  by  a  subcbeliform  hand. 

This  division  comprises  a  single  genus  only ;  but  the  crus- 
taceans which  compose  it  differ  too  much  from  the  other 
Salicoques  to  be  comprised  in  the  natural  tribes  formed  by 
them.  It  corresponds  to  the  genus  Crangon  of  Fabricius, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Mlilne  Edwards,  has  been  un- 
necessarily subdivided  by  Dr.  I<each  and  M.  Risso  into  th.) 
Crangons  properly  so  called,  Egeons,  and  JPonlophili, 
Crangon. 

The  genus  Crangon  (Fabr.)oomprises  those  shrimps  whose 
anterior  feet  are  terminated  by  a  monodactylous  and  sub- 
cbeliform hand. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  much  more  depressed  than 
in  the  other  shrimps,  and  presenting  anteriorly  only  the 
rudiment  of  a  rostrum.  Eyet  short,  large,  and  free.  An- 
tetiTue  inserted  nearly  on  the  same  transversal  line:  the 
first  pair  dilated  at  their  base,  at  the~external  side  of  which 
is  a  rather  large  seals ;  their  peduncle  is  short,  and  they 
are  terminated  by  two  multi-articulate  filaments.  The  ex- 
ternal antenna  are  inserted  outwardly,  and  a  little  bslow 
the  preceding,  and  they  offer  nothing  remarkable.  The 
mandiblet  are  slender,  and  without  any  palp.  The  external 
jaw-feet,  wbi«h  are  pediform,  and  of  moderate  length,  ter- 
minate by  a  flattened  and  obtuse  joint;  within  they  carry  a 
short  palp,  terminated  by  a  small  flagriform  appendage 
directed  inwards.  The  sternum  is  very  wide  backwards. 
The  first  pair  oi  feet  are  strong,  and  terminate  in  a  flat- 
tened band,  on  the  anterior  edge  of  which  a  moveable  claw 
is  bent  back:  the  internal  angle  of  this  hand,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  point  of  the  claw,  is  armed  with  a  tooth 
representing  an  immoveable  rudimentary  finger.  The  two 
succeeding  pairs  of  feet  are  extremely  slender;  the  second 
terminate,  generally,  in  «  very  small  didactylous  claw ;  and 
the  third  are  monodactylous,  like  those  of  the  fourth  and 
(IfVh  pairs ;  but  these  four  posterior  feet  are  mudi  stranger. 
The  abdomen  is  very  large,  but  presents  nothing  remarkable 
in  its  conformation.  The  branehite  are  oi)ly  seven  in  num- 
bed on  each  side  Of  Ifas  thorax.    (M.  E.) 

Th6  gonui  it  divided  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  into  the  fol- 
lo»i«ig  SeOlJOflsy — 

1.  6pe«ies  bkvitig  tke  Meond  pair  of  feet  nearly  ••  k»g 
as  the  third  pair. 
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DeUlUotCtUfOD.    <,  aandlMe, 

In  this  section  are  comprised  C.  vulgarit,  C.  faidatut, 
and  C.  Boreas.    We  select  the  first  as  an  example. 

JDescription  qf  C.  t»iiii^»n*.— Carapace  and  abdomen 
almost  entirely  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  one  small 
median  spine  on  the  stomachal  region,  and  one  lateral  above 
each  branchial  region.  Terminal  filaments  of  the  internal 
antenna  more  than  twice  as  lone  as  their  peduncle.  La- 
mellar appendage  of  the  external  antenna  large  and  elon- 
gated (about  twice  as  long  as  the  peduncle  of  the  internal 
antennse).  Last  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  long  and 
narrow.  Two  last  pairs  of  feet  of  moderate  size.  A  strong 
spine  inserted  on  the  sternum,  between  the  second  pair  of 
feet, and  directed  forwards.  Abdomen  smooth,  and  without 
any  keel.  Median  blade  of  the  caudal  fln  pointed,  and 
without  a  furrow  above.  LenKth  rather  more  than  two 
inches.    Colour  greenish-prey,  dotted  with  brown. 

Zoco/jftM.— Common  on  the  coasts  of  England  and 
France. 

This  is  the  Creeette  of  the  French,  and  Shrmp  of  our 
markets,  and  is  one  of  the  most  delicious.  Pennant  thinks 
the  most  delicious,  of  the  maorurous  erustaoeans. 


Cnuigoii  TnifulK.   a,  Mtmlor  foot  or  ctaw. 

2.  Species  with  the  second  pair  of  feet  much  longer 
than  the  third. 

Example,  Crangon  teptemearinatus ;  Sabinea  teptem- 
earinaia,  Ross 

Sabinea.    (Ron.) 

Generic  Charaeter.— Upper  antetttue  with  two  filaments 
inserted  iiearly  on  the  same  horixontal  line ;  the  interior 
longest  Lower  antenna  shorter,  a  scale  externally  uni- 
dentate  at  the  apex  annexed  to  the  peduncle ;  the  first  joint 
Dot  prolonged  to  the  middle  of  the  scale. 


iWjM  pedifarm,  the  four  joints  exsoted;  the  two  iait 
equal  in  length. 

Feet  ten ;  the  anterior  pair  suhoompressed,  subdidacty!  ous ; 
the  second  pair  very  short,  thin,  inunguiculate ;  third  pair 
thin,  furnished  with  a  single  claw ;  fourth  and  fifth  pair* 
thicker  than  the  preceding,  Aimished  with  comprised 
claws.    (Ross.) 

'B.XKm^\o,  Sabinea eeptenusarinata;  Crangonieptemeari- 
natut,  Sabine. 

Ca^ptain  James  Ross  states,  in  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John 
Ross's  '  Second  Voyage,'  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  forma- 
tion of  the  second  pair  of  legs  in  this  singular  animal,  it 
has  become  necessary  to  establish  a  new  genus,  which  he 
dedicates  to  Major  Sabine,  by  whom  it  was  discovered  on 
the  coast  of  Davis's  Straits,  during  Sir  Edward  Parry's 
first  voyage  to  those  regions. 

The  following  is  Major  Sabine's  Deteription. — Length 
four  inches;  colour  varied,  red  and  white  above,  white 
beneath.  Thorax  seven-carinate,  the  three. lateral  carina 
on  each  side  serrate,  the  middle  one  with  strong  spines ; 
rostrum  short,  curving  down  between  the  eyes,  grooved  in 
the  centre ;  the  five  upper  carins  carried  on  in  very  faint 
rudiments  along  the  back ;  the  terminal  sets  of  the  superior 
antenna  inserted  nearly  in  the  same  horisontal  line,  the 
interior  one  being  the  longest ;  the  first  joint  of  the  inferior 
antenna  scarcely  producedbeyond  the  middle  of  the  squama ; 
a  strong  spine  on  the  abdomen  directed  forward  between 
the  chelate  legs ;  the  last  joint  of  the  pedifi>rm  palpi  sub- 
acuminate,  rather  longer  than  the  preceding ;  second  pair 
of  legs  slender,  very  short,  bristled  and  uncovered,  in  which 
last  essential  point  it  differs  from  the  PontopMlui  tpinotut 
of  Leach,  Mai.  Pad.  Brit.,  t.  37,  to  which,  in  other  respects, 
this  species  bears  a  near  resemblance. 

LocaHtie*. — Rarer  in  the  Arctic  Seas  than  Crangon 
Boreat;  several  taken  on  the  west  coast  of  Davis's  Straits; 
a  few  specimens  obtained  near  Felix  Harbour ;  near  the 
island  Igloolik  in  considerable  numbers. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  genus  Metmipiu  of 
Raflnesque  appears  to  bear  some  analogy  to  Crangon,  but 
that  it  has  been  too  imperfectly  characterized  to  permit  its 
occupation  of  a  place  in  a  natural  method. 
IL  Alphean*. 
Thfc  shrimps  comprised  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  under  this 
tribe  are  stouter  in  their  forms  than  those  of  the  succeeding 
division,  but  they  are  not  depressed  as  the  Ciangons  are. 
The  rostrum  is  very  short,  and  has  never  the  form  of  a  great 
projecting  central  blade,  as  in  the  Palemonians.  The  in- 
ternal antennee  are  placed  above  the  external  antenna^ 
and  are,  in  general,  very  short.  One  pair  of  feet  is  very 
stout,  and  generally  terminated  by  a  powerful  didactylous 
hand.  The  two  anterior  pairs  of  feet  are  nearly  always  di- 
dactylous, but  the  third  pair  never  are ;  the  three  last  pairs 
ate  rather  robust,  and  serve  for  walking  as  well  as  for 
swimming. 

The  genera  included  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  under  this 
tribe  are  Altfa,  Hymenoeera,  Mpheut,  Pontonia,  Autonomea. 
Caridina,  Nika,  and  Athanat. 

Atya.    (Leach.) 
Oeneric  Character. — See  the  article. 
LocaHtie*. — Coasts  of  Mexico.    (M.  E.) 
Hymenoeera.    (Latr.) 
See  the  article. 

Alpheus.  (Fabr.) 
Generic  Character. — Carapace  advanced  above  the  eyes, 
forming  above  each  of  those  organs  a  small  vaulted  buckler. 
Soetrum  very  small,  and  sometimes  wanting.  In  other  re- 
spects the  carapace  presents  nothing  particular.  The  tupe- 
rior  antennee  are  small,  their  first  joint  short,  and  armed- 
externally  with  a  lamina,  which  is  ordinarily  spiniform; 
the  two  next  joints -are  cylindrical;  and  of  the  terminal 
filaments,  two  in  number,  the  upper  one  is  stouter  and 
shorter  than  the  lower,  and  presents  traces  of  n  division 
near  the  end.  The  inferior  antennee  are  inserted  externally 
to  and  below  the  preceding :  the  lamellar  palp  is  of  mode- 
rate size,  or  even  sometimes  small  and  pointed,  and  their 
terminal  filament  presents  nothing  particular  excepting 
that  it  is  often  somewhat  compressed.  The  mandible*  are 
provided  with  a  short  palpiform  appendage,  which  is  wide 
and  flattened.  ITbe  form  of  the  external  jaw-feet  varies  a 
little :  sometimes  they  are  slender  and  elongated,  in  other 
eases  of  moderate  length,  and  terminated  by  a  widened  and 
nearly  foliaceous  joint.  The  two  first  pairs  ot/eet  are  didac- 
tylous ;  the  anterior  feet  strong  and  terminated  by  a  lai^t 
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•onvez  hand,  the  foim  and  dimeniionf  of  irhich  differ  much 
on  the  ooposite  lides  of  the  body.  The  second  padr  of  feet 
are  ilenaer  and  filiform,  their  hand  is  rudimentary,  and 
their  carpus  multi-artioulate.  The  last  three  pairs  are 
monodaetylous,  and  of  a  moderate  length.  The  abdomen 
is  large,  and  its  folse  feet  elongated. 

Oeograpkiad  DutrUmtion. — ^Th«  seas  of  warm  climates. 
Some  species  are  fbund  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the  greater 
part  in  the  seas  of  the  Antilles  or  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
(M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  separates  the  Alpheans  into  the  foU 
lowing  sections  and  subdivisionfc  s^ 
I.  Species  with  a  pointed  rostrum. 
A.  No  spine  at  the  outside  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the 
external  antenna. 

Example,  Alpheu*  ruber. 

DeecrtptioH. — Closely  approximating  Alpheue  breoiroe- 
trie,  a  species  from  the  coasts  of  New  Holland,  but  with  the 
body  very  slender;  the  large  daw  with  four  longitudinal 
obtuse  crests  or  ridges,  two  of  which  are  on  its  superior 
border,  and  two  on  its  external  surface ;  its  lower  border 
obtuse';  the  moveable  finger  much  shorter  than  the  im- 
moveable  one ;  a  spina  on  the  (upe/ior  border  of  the  two 
arms,  at  some  distance  from  the  termination.  Length  13 
lines. 

£oeait<y.— The  Mediterranean.    (M.  E.) 

B-  A  great  apine  fixed  on  the  external  border  ef  the 
basilary  joint  of  the  external  antannie,  and  directed 
forwards. 

Example,  A^heut  viUotu*. 

DetertpUon,-~hoAy  covered  with  a  rather  dose  down ;  a 
small  median  ciest  armed  with  a  median  spine  at  the  base 
of  the  rostrum,  which  is  a  little  inflected ;  a  rudimentary 
spine  on  the  anterior,  border  of  the  orbital  vaults.  Second 
joint  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  first.  I«mellar  ap- 
pendage of  the  external  antenna  very  narrow,  and  soarcdy 
passing  beyond  the  peduncle  of  those  organs ;  lateral  spine 
of  the  basilaiy  joint  very  long.  External  jaw-feet  large, 
strone,  wide  towards  the  end,  and  furnished  with  large 
bunches  of  long  and  stiff  hairs.  Anterior  feet  convex,  very 
unequal;  the  great  right  hand  granulose  and  very  hairv 
above,  a  little  turned  upon  itself  hollowed  by  a  longitudinal 
profound  furrow  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  external  surface, 
and  terminated  by  an  immoveable,  obtuse,  and  very  short 
finger ;  the  thumb  equally  obtuse  and  very  much  curved. 
Feet  very  small,  but  cylindrical  and  elongated.  Length 
about  2  inches. 

£oea/f  (y.— The  seas  of  New  Holland.    (M.  E.) 
2.  Species  deprived  of  a.  spiniform  rostrum. 

Example,  Alpheu*  frontaii*. 

Daecrrption. — Carapace  slightly  carinated  at  itt  anterior 
part.  Front  very  much  advanoeiC  nearly  triangular ;  orbi- 
tal vaults  projecting  very  much ;  second  joint  of  the  inter- 
nal antenme  slender  and  elongated.  Lunellar  appendage 
of  the  external  aatenun  lesa  long  than  their  peduncle ;  uo 
lateral  spine  at  the  lase  of  those  organs.  External  jaw-feet 
very  short,  but  rather  wide  towards  the  end.  Anterior  foet 
smooth  and  very  unequal;  the  stout  hand  convex,  the 
«mall  one  more  or  less  compressed.    Length  about  20  lines. 

i^ocoA'/y.— Coasts  of  New  Holland.    (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  records  twelve  species  of  Alpheus. 
Pontonia.    (Latr.) 

Generie  Character.— Carapace  short  and  convex;  the 
front  with  a  short  but  robust  and  inflected  rostrum ;  the 
eye*  are  cylindrical,  projecting,  and  very  moveable.  The 
internal  antennn  are  very  short,  and  formed  very  nearly 
like  those  of  the  Palemons  or  Prawns ;  the  first  joint  of 
their  pedicle  is  very  wide  and  lamellar  externally ;  the  two 
succeeding  joints  are  small  and  cylindrical.  The  terminal 
filaments,  two  in  number,  are  very  short,  and  the  one  be- 
tween them  is  bifid  at  the  extremity.  The  external  antennn 
are  inserted  above  and  external  to  the  preceding;  their 
lamellar  appendage  is  large  and  oval.  The  external  jaw- 
feet  are  small  and  very  narrow  throughout  their  length. 
The  four  first  pairs  of  feet  are  didaetylous;  the  first  pair  are 
slender  and  terminated  by  a  well- formed  but  very  small 
hand ;  the  hands  of  the  second  pair  are,  on  the  contrary,  very 
large  and  of  very  unequal  size,  sometimes  the  left  is  largest. 
The  succeeding  feet  are  moderate,  monodnctylons,  and  ter- 
minated by  a  nearly  rudimentary  tarsus.  The  abdomen  is 
large,  especially  in  the  females,  and  presents  a  conforma- 
tion very  analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  the  Palemons ; 
it  ia  however  to  be  remarked  that  thn  raodian  blade  of  the 


caudal  fin  bears  no  spines  on  its  upper  surface.  The  bran- 
ehtee,  which  are  well  developed,  are  only  five  on  each  side^ 
those  fixed  above  the  appendaees  of  the  mouth  being  rudi- 
mentary, and  the  first  rings  of  the  thorax  supporting  only 
one  pair.    (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  Pontomm  into  the  fbllow- 
ing  sections : — 

1.  Species  with  the  rostrum  very  large  and  depressed, 
and  the  external  antenne  insert^  nearly  on  the 
same  line  as  the  superior  antennte. 

Example,  Pontonia  maarophthalma. 

Deeeription, — Carapace  nearly  as  wide  as  it  is  long.  Ros- 
trum triangular;  eyes  very  large  and  remarkably  project- 
ing; a  small  spine  on  the  outside  of  the  basilary  joint  of 
the  external  antennee.  External  jaw-feet  very  short.  Se- 
cond pair  of  feet  very  large,  difl°ering  but  little;  hand  nearly 
as  large  as  the  claviform  body,  and  terminated  by  a  daw, 
the  immoveable  finger  of  which  is  pointed  and  armed  wiUi 
a  large  tubercle,  and  the  moveable  finger  stout  and  nearly 
semilunar.    Abdomen  narrow.    Length  about  ten  lines. 

Locatity. — Asiatic  seas,  where  it  was  foui^d  by  M.  Dus- 
sumier.    (M.  E.) 

2.  Species  with  the  narrow  rostrum  very  much  com- 
pressed laterally,  and  inflected  towards  the  point; 
the  external  antennie  inserted  entirdy  below  Uie 
superior  antennte. 

Example,  Pontonia  armata, 

Deecrtption. — Carapace  armed  with  a  small  spine  near 
the  base  of  the  external  antennte,  and  depressed  near  the 
insertion  of  the  eyes;  rostrum  not  advanced  beyond  the 
half  of  the  length  of  the  scale  of  the  external  antenne,  Ab- 
domen very  stout.  Second  pair  of  feet  moderate,  and  but 
slightly  convex.    Length  nearly  two  inches. 

Locality.— iie'w  Ireland,  where  it  was  found  by  MM. 
Quoy  and  Gaimard.    (M.  S.) 

Autonomea.    (Riaso.) 

Generic  Character. — Antenna  intermediate  or  superior, 
terminated  by  two  filaments,  one  of  which  is  much  longer 
and  thicker  than  the  other ;  external  or  inferior  antennte 
longer  than  the  body,  and  setaceous.  Peduncles  of  the  first 
inarticulate,  having  their  lower  portion  convex  and  armed 
with  a  spur,  the  intermediate  long  and  cylindrical,  and  the 
last  short  and  bent.  Those  of  the  second  bi-articulate, 
without  scales,  their  second  portion  being  hairy  at  its  ex- 
tremity. External  jaiD-feet  not  foliaceous.  First  pair  of 
feet  only  didaetylous,  very  large,  thick,  unequal ;  the  others 
very  abort,  very  delicate,  and  terminating  in  simple  hooks. 
Body  elongated,  smooth.  Carapace  slightly  convex,  ter- 
minated anteriorly  by  a  sharp  point  at  the  rottrutn,  which 
hardly  advances  beyond  the  eyes,  which  are  globular  and 
supported  on  very  small  peduncles.  The  three  interme- 
diate natatory  plates  of  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  trun- 
cated at  the  summit  with  a. small  point  on  each  side,  the 
two  lateral  plates  rounded  and  ciliated.    (Deam.) 

Example,  Autonomea  O/ttnt. 

Deeeription. — ^Length  IS  lines;  general  form  that  of 
Nika  and  Alpheu*.  Carapace  sUbotb,  demi-transparent, 
yellowish,  slightly  varied  with  reddish  tints ;  first  pair  of 
feet  fine  red  above,  and  bright  yellow  bdow ;  external  an- 
tennte whitish. 

Locality. — The  Adriatic  Sea,  and,  rather  rarely,  at  the 
environs  of  Nice,  where  it  lives  solitary  in  the  sea-weed  and 
muddy  places ;  the  female  carries  her  reddish  eggs  about  the 
middle  of  the  summer.    (Desm.) 

Caridina.    OH.  E.) 

Generie  Character. — Campaee  presenting  nothing  par- 
ticular, and  terminating  by  a  lamellar  rostrum  varying  in 
length.  Eye*  projecting.  Internal  antenna  very  long, 
and  terminated  by  two  large  multi-articulate  filaments,  one 
of  which  is  convex  at  its  base;  external  antennte  formed 
like  those  of  the  Palemons.  External  jaw-feet  long,  slender, 
and  pediform.  Two  first  pair  of  feet  didaetylous ;  the  an- 
terior very  short  and  presenting  a  remarkable  disposition. 
The  carpus  is  nearly  triangular,  and  terminates  anteriorly 
by  a  concave  border,  which  receives  the  base  of  the  hand 
fixed  at  its  lower  angle ;  the  hand  is  short  and  terminated 
by  two  lamellar  fingers  deeply  hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape. 
The  second  pair  of  feet  are  longer  and  more  dender ;  the 
carpus  is  of  the  ordinary  form,  but  the  hand  is  formed  like 
that  of  the  preceding  member.  The  three  last  pairs  of  feet 
are  slender  and  neatly  of  the  same  length.  Abdomen  forwsd 
as  in  the  Palemons.    (M.  E.XJigt  zea  by  Vj  VJVJ  V  IC 

Example,  Caridina  T^/pH*.  ^ 
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D^aipivmi—VMrsa.  thar^  ttndght,  moderato,  not 
mttaining  th«  extramity  of  tb«  Meond  Joint  of  the  internal 
tnteniis,  and  armed  below  vith  throe  small  teeth.  Anterior 
#Mt  ihorter  than  the  external  jav>feet  SxtMmity  of  the 
elawg  fiimished  with  much  hair.  Length  about  10  liuea. 
fl(.K.) 

M.  MSne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  this  tribe  establishes 
the  passage  between  PaWtmtia  and  Atya,  and  seems  to  bear 
MDM  analogy  to  Hymtnoeera. 

Nika.    (KisBO.) 

Qeturie  Character. — ^M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that 
this  gMias  is  remarkable  for  the  defect  of  symmetry  in  the 
eonformation  of  the  two  Arst  pairs  of  feet.  In  their  general 
form)  he  remarks,  they  resemble  the  Palemons,  or  rather, 
the  genus  Aihanat,  for  their  rotirwn  is  very  small.  Their 
internal  OKtenna  are  slender,  and  terminated,  as  in  these 
Itat,  by  two  rather  long  Blaments.  The  external  jam-feet 
are  pediform,  long,  and  stout ;  the  joint  which  terminates 
them  is  pointed  at  the  end.  Tiie  anterior  feet  are  stronger 
than  those  which  succeed,  but  of  moderate  length ;  the  an- 
terior right  limb  has  a  well-formed  didaetylous  hand,  whilst 
that  opposed  to  it  is  monodactTlous  and  formed  after  the 
manner  of  ambulatory  feet  The  second  pair  of  feet  are 
flliform,  and  terminated  by  a  small  pineer,  which  is  nearly 
rudimentary ;  their  carpus  is  multi-articulate,  and  their 
length  very  different;  the  left  is  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  anterior  feet,  and  the  right  is  nearly  twice  the  length 
of  its  opposite.  The  succeeding  feet  are  monodactylous, 
Md  terminated  by  a  styliform  tarsus,  which  is  not  spiny ; 
the  fourth  pair  ere  longer  than  the  third.  The  atdamen 
hu  the  same  form  as  in  the  RUemoniaiu, 

Bxample,  Nika  edtdi*. 

Detcrtpiion.—Roelmta  slightly  inflected,  and  nearly  of 
the  length  of  the  eyes.  A  small  tooth  on  each  side,  on  the 
anterior  border  of  the  carapace,  below  the  insertion  of  the 
eyes.  Anterior  jaw-feet  very  large,  their  antepenultimate 
joint  passing  bey<md  the  lamina  of  the  external  antennee. 
The  monodMtylouB  foot  of  the  first  pair  less  than  the  didac- 
tylous  foot.  Median  lamina  of  the  caudal  fln  Bellowed  into 
a  iongitudinal  farrow,  and  furnished  above  with  two  pairs 
of  small  spines.    Length  about  two  inches. 

£om/iAm.— The  Mediterranean  and  the  English  Chann^ 
tM.E.) 

Athanas.  (Leofeh.) 
■  Geiuric  Ckaraeter. — Carapace  not  elevating  itself  into  a 
carina  at  the  base  of  the  rostrum,  as  in  the  Palemonians  ; 
the  rostrum  itself  not  toothed  on  its  edges.  Et/et  projecting 
but  Httle,  but  not  eovered  by  the  earapaoe,  as  ill  Alpheutt. 
Intermt  antentue  rather  large,  and  terminating  by  three 
multi-articulate  filaments,  disposed  as  iu  Podemon,  as  are 
the  external  antermce  also.  Mandible*  robust,  with  a  pal- 
piform,  short,  but  v«ry  large  appendage  composed  of  two 
joints.  External  jaOyfeei  slender  and  short.  First  pair  of 
feet  long  and  very  strong,  unequal,  and  tedninating  by  a 
large  didactylous  hand,  the  pineers  of  which  are  short  and 
robnst.  Second  pair  of  feet  filiform,  and  ordinarily  bent 
(repIoy(es  en  delix) ;  fheir  carpus  is  much  elongated  and 
multi-articulate,  and  they  terminate  in  a  very  small  and 
rery  weak  didactylous  hand.  The  three  succeeding  pairs 
of  feet  are  monodactylous,  and  present  nothing  remarkable. 
Abdomen  not  gibbous;  eachof  tne^/M/eef  supporting  two 
large  lanceolate  lamins.  External  laminse  of  the  eaadal 
tin  with  a  transverse  articulation  as  in  the  Attaeiane. 
(M.  E.) 

Example,  Athanat  niteteene. 

Detenption. — Rostrum  sharp,  shorter  thkn  the  peduticle 
of  the  internal  antennee ;  a.spine  on  each  side  of  its  base, 
on  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace.  Hands  unequal, 
convex,  and  with  short  and  obtuse  fingers.  Carpus  of  the 
second  pair  of  feet  divided  into  five  or  six  joints.  Median 
lamina  of  the  caudal  fin  carrying  on  its  upper  surface  four 
spines ;  posterior  border  of  the  four  lateral  pieees  dentilated. 
LengA  about  an  inch. 

Loeafitiet.—Conttt  of  France  and  England.    (M.  E.) 

III.  IbltmaHitMt, 
Charaetir  <if  Ae  7Vi6«. — Body  laterally  eompMBsed,  but 
the  abAmien  never  sharp  as  <n  the  Fmean*.  TkoMX  large. 
Connxtcit  armed  in  ftont  with  a  great  sabre-like  rottrwn, 
nearly  always  dentated  above.  Antenna  ^piaeei  as  in  the 
preceding  tribe,  but  longer,  and  the  first  pair  often  with 
three  terminal  fllamenU.  All  the  feet  are  slender,  and  the 
two  first  pairs  are,  generally,  didactykwN  whilst  the  three 


last  pairs  ale  nevMr  didaetylons.    The  aUonien  i>  of  great 
sice,  but  &r  leas  than  that  of  the  PeneaM.    (M.  E.) 

Gmattu-'-GnathophyUitm ;  Hippolyte;  RhyndtoeiHetei  i 
Pandalme;  Lytmata;  and  Palemon. 

Onathophylium  <L»treiile.    Drimo,  Risso). 

Oeneric  Chitracter, — Rottrum  short  but  eompreased, 
lamellar,  and  dentilated  on  its  superior  edge.  Upper  an- 
t&muB  terminated  by  very  short  filaments,  and  blade  of  the 
lower  anteniiB  rather  large  and  oval.  Thp  external  jaw- 
feet  are  foliaceous  and  formed  nearly  like  those  of  Calia- 
natta,  and  their  second  and  third  joiuta  are  enlarged  so  as 
to  form  a  great  operculum  which  oovets  the  whole  of  the 
mouth, -and  carries  in  front  a  small  slender  stem  formed  of 
the  two  last  joints.  Two  first  pairs  of  feet  moderate  and 
terminated  by  a  didactylous  hand ;  the  three  last  pairs  mo- 
nodactylous, of  moderate  length,  and  terminated  by  m  small 
dentated  tarsus.  Abdomen  presenting  nothing  remarkable. 
<M.  B.) 

Example,  QnathophyUum  ekgam. 

Detenption. — Carapace  convex,  rostrum  oblique^  and 
armed  above  with  from  six  to  seven  teeth  ;  second  pair  of 
feet  rather  longer  and  stouter  than  the  first  pair ;  terminal 
blades  of  the  abdomen  oval.    Length  about  20  lines. 

Locality. — Nice. 

Hippolyte.    (Leach.) 

Generic  Ckaraeter. — General  form  of  the  body  resem- 
bling that  of  PtUemon,  but  their  abdomen  is  incapable  of 
being  completely  straightened,  and  appears,  in  some  degree^ 
to  be  humped ;  rostrum  very  large,  compreued,  and  nearly 
always  strongly  dentated ;  intermU  tntennte  small,  and  ter- 
minated only  by  two  multi-artieulate  filaments  nearly  of 
equal  length,  one  of  which  is  very  large  and  strongly  ciliated ; 
external  antennee  inserted  under  tlie  preceding,  and  pre- 
senting nothing  remarkable;  external  jaio-feet  slender  and 
elongated  ;/ee<  formed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  Lyemata,  only  that  they  ofiier  no  appendage  at  their  base ; 
the  first  pair  are  short,  but  rather  stout;  the  second  are 
filiform,  terminated  by  an  extremely  smali  didactylous 
hand,  and  have  a  multi-atticulate  carpus;  the  three  last  pairs 
of  feet  are  rather  long,  and  in  general  very  q>iny  at  the  ond ; 
the  terminal  plates  of  the  vmMotj  faUe'feet  are  lanoeolate, 
dentilated  on  their  edges,  and  ciliated  all  round ;  bramehi<t 
•even  on  each  side.     (M.  E.) 

The  species,  which  are  rather  numerous,  and  all  email  in 
size,  are  divided  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  into  the  following 
sections:—^ 

I.  Species  whose  rostrum  springs  from  the  front  and  is 
not  eontinued  backwards,  with  an  elevated  crest  occu- 
pying the  median  line  of  the  oarapaee. 

Example,  Hippolyte  variant. 

Ztenrtp/iim.— Rostrum  passing  beyond  the  peduncle  of 
the  internal  autennm,  straight,  slender,  atid  armed  with  two 
teeth  above— one  situated  at  its  base,  and  the  other  near  its 
extremity— and  two  bdow,  aituated  a  little  behind  the  last 
superior  tooth ;  a  small  spine  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the 
rostrum,  above  the  insertion  of  the  eyes ;  first  joint  of  the 
internal  antennss  armed  externally  with  a  spine  of  moderate 
sise ;  lamellar  appemlages  of  the  external  antennss  large, 
passing  a  little  beyond  the  rostrum,  and  oval,  or  rather 
truncated  obliquely  from  within  outwards,  and  from  before 
backwards  at  their  extremity;  external  jaw -feet  short, 
passing  only  slightly  beyond  the  peduncle  of  the  antenna?, 
and  terminated  by  a  short  flattened  joint,  which  is  trun- 
cated and  spiny  inwards;  anterior  feet  very  short,  hardly 
reaching  beyond  the  basilary  joint  of  the  external  antennm ; 
aeeond  pair  moderate,  shorter  than  the  third,  end  hanng 
the  carpas  divided  into  three  or  four  indistinct  segmet.ts : 
median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  with  two  pairs  of  small 
spines  on  its  upper  surface.    Length  four  or  five  lines. 

Loealities. — ^The  Britidi  Channel  and  the  coaata  of  La 
Vendie.    (M.  E.) 

3.  Species  whose  rostrum  forms  an  elevated  ereat  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  stomachal  regitm,  but  is  not  pro- 
longed on  the  MNterior  part  of  the  canpaoe. 

Example,  HippMyte  crauteomi*. 

/>e»er^b'on.~CaTapBoa  rounded  above;  rostrum  very 
small,  rather  elevated  at  its  base,  but  taking  its  origin  close 
to  the  insertion  of  the  eyes,  and  not  naehing  to  the  extre- 
mity of  those  organs,  intteeted  at  first,  then  straight,  bifid 
at  the  end,  and  armed  above  with  two  or  three  dentilations ; 
eyes  very  large;  internal  antennte  remarkably  atont,  their 
basilary  joint  dilated  and  lamellar  below ;  the  two  eucoeed- 
ing  joints  spiny,  and  the  upper  terminal  filament  extremdy 
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■tout  and  fcmiihad  all  round  with  \tmg  thiok  hain;  lamel- 
lar appendaga  of  the  axteraal  antenna  abort  and  oval ;  ex- 
ternal jaw-feet  long  (reaching  beyond  the  lamellar  appen- 
dage of  the  external  antenna),  and  having  the  lest  joint 
■lender  and  ejrlindrieal ;  anterior  feet  not  reaching  beyond 
the  pedunala  of  the  external  antenna ;  the  aeeoni  pair  of 
the  lame  length  ea  the  thifd,  and  having  the  earpuailivided 
into  many  legmenia ;  four  pain  of  ipiiMa  on  the  apper  aui^ 
Ihee  of  the  median^ blade  of  the  oaudal  An.  Length  four 
lines. 

Xoco^ity.— 8t  Malo.    (M.  K.) 

3.  Species  the  base  of  whose  raatnm  »  elevated  into  a 
crest  and  prolonged  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  cara- 
paoe. 

Example.->^tnao{y<«  gibbtroia. 

Desenption.— Hostrum  taking  its  origin  from  the  poste- 
rior third  of  tha  uarapaoe,  very  mueh  bent  and  armen  with 
four  or  five  teeth  at  its  base,  then  eurving  strongly  upwards, 
and  only  presenting  one  small  spine  towards  the  level  of 
the  extremity  of  the  eyes,  and  two  or  three  dentilations  at 
its  point ;  its  lower  border  descending  very  low  at  its  base 
and  armed  with  six  or  seven  teeth,  the  posterior  of  which 
are  very  strong ;  lateral  spine  of  the  internal  antenna  vwy 
large ;  lamellar  appendage  of  the  external  antenna  nearly 
triangular ;  external  jaw-feet  short  and  truncated  at  the  end ; 
anterior  feet  very  small  and  scarcely  reaching  beyond  the 
peduncle  of  the  external  antenna,  the  second  pair  longer 
than  the  third  and  having  the  lower  part  of  the  oarpus 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  joints.  Length  about 
eighteen  lines. 

£oe«i/t(y.— The  coastt  of  New  Holland.    (M.  B.) 
Rbyneboeinetea.    (Edwards.) 

Generic  Character.— M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that 
this  genus  is  closely  approximated  to  Hippolyte,  bat  that  it 
is  distinguished  Arom  all  the  other  maerurous  erustaceans 
by  the  singular  conformation  of  the  rottrum,  which,  instead 
of  being  a  simple  prolongation  from  the  front,  is  a  distinct 
lamina  of  the  earapaoe,  and  articulated  with  the  front  so 
as  to  be  very  moveable,  and  to  possess  the  power  of  lower- 
ing itself  above  the  antenna,  or  of  elevating  itself  ver- 
tically ;  in  other  respects  it  muob  resembles  the  rostrum  of 
Hippolyte.  It  is  very  large,  sabre-shaped,  and  dentilated 
on  both  edges.  Eyes  projecting,  and,  when  bent  forward, 
lodged  in  an  excavation  of  the  peduncle  of  the  superior 
antenna,  the  basilary  joint  of  which  is  large  and  armed  ex- 
ternally with  a  spiniform  lamina;  terminal  filaments  two  in 
number  and  formed  as  in  Hippolyte;  the  lamellar  appen- 
dage of  the  external  antenna  large  and  triangular ;  extor- 
naljauhfeet  pediform  and  elongated — the  last  joint  slender, 
cylindrical,  and  spiny  at  the  end ;  feet  like  those  of  Hippo- 
iyie,  except  that  at  the  external  side  of  the  base  of  each 
there  is  a  small,  palpiform,  rudimentary  appendage,  and 
that  the  tarsi  of  the  second  pair  is  not  multi-articulate ; 
abdomen  presenting  nothing  remarkable ;  braaehiee  seven 
on  each  side.    (M.  £.) 

Example,  Shynchodnetet  Tgput. 

Desenption, — Front  armed  with  three  spines,  of  which 
the  median,  plaeed  above  the  base  of  the  rostrum,  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  median  spine ;  rostrnm  very  large,  longer 
than  the  lamina  of  the  external  antenna,  armed  above  with 
two  spines  situated  near  the  base,  and  with  seven  or  eight 
dentilations  situated  at  its  extremity;  its  inferior  border 
furnished  with  a  score  of  very  large  teeth ;  external  jaw-feet 
of  the  same  length  as  the  rostrum ;  anterior  feet  larger  than 
the  others  and  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  peduncle  of  the 
external  antenna ;  pincers  short  and  hollowed  into  a  spoon- 
abape ;  moveable  finger  dentilated ;  second  pair  of  ieet  as 
long  as  the  first  pair,  but  much  shorter  than  the  third; 
three  pairs  of  small  spines  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  me- 
dian blade  of  the  caudal  fln.  Length  about  two  and  a  half 
inches. 

LoeaNfy.—Tbd  Indian  Ocean.    (M.  E.) 
Pandalus.    (Leach.) 

Generic  Character. — Closely  resembling  Iblemen  in  the 
general  form  of  the  body,  but  distinguished  fhim  that  genus 
by  the  conformation  of  the  feet,  of  which  the  two  anterior 
are  monodaetyloua.  Carapace  <u-med  in  front  with  a  very 
long  eompressed  rostrum,  which  is  elevated  towards  the 
end,  and  dentilated  both  above  and  faebw.  Byet  large, 
short,  and  free.  Upper  antetmee  formed  nearly  like  those  of 
Palemon,  excepting  that  they  possess  only  two  terminal 
filaments.  External  jaw-feet  slender  and  pediform.  Feet 
lender,  the  first  pair  shortest,  and  tenninatid  by  a  styli- 


fimn  jomt ;  tfaa  atoand  pur  filiform,  and  terminated  by  a 
very  small  didactylout  band ;  their  carpus  multi-artienlate, 
Sueaeeding  foat  presenting  nothing  remarkable.  Disposi- 
tion of  the  abdamn  the  same  as  in  PoUemon.  Number  of 
^w>aAurl8oneMBlk»ideof  thebody.  (M.  £.} 
Example,  Pandalue  anmiUeomie. 

Deeaription. — Rostrum  of  the  length  of  the  earapaoe,  armed 
above  with  some  ten  teath,  which  occupy  tb«  stomaehal 
region  and  the  posterior  half  of  its  fore  rart;  a  small  tooth 
near  the  point  of  the  rostrunt,  separated  from  the  preceding 
by  a  latber  long  smooth  space ;  interior  border  of  the  ros- 
trum armed  with  from  seven  to  eight  very  large  teeth 
towards  its  base,  and  the  last  of  which  are  placed  towards 
the  extremity.  Feet  rather  strong,  and  of  modeiate  length ; 
first  pair  not  attaining  to  the  extremity  of  the  lamellar 
appendage  of  the  external  antenna  ;  three  last  pairs  of  feet 
armed  with  spines.    Length  of  the  body  aboi|t  two  inches. 

Loealitiet.—Coutt  of  England  and  Iceland.    (M.  B.)' 
Lysmata.    (Risso.) 

Gentrie  Character. — Resembling  very  mtlch  the  Pale- 
mons,  and  establishing  the  passage  between  them  and  Hip- 
polyte ;  they  have  their  general  form,  and  their  carapace  is 
equally  armed  with  a  long,  compressed,  and  dentilated 
rostrum.  Internal  antennte  terminating  also  in  thrae 
multi-articulate  filaments,  two  of  which  are  long,  and  one 
vary  short.  The  external  anttnnte  are  inserted  under  the 
first,  and  present  nothing  remarkable.  The  mandible*  are 
deprived  of  a  palpiform  appendage.  The  two  first  pairs  of 
jauhfeet  have  at  their  base  a  membranous  vesicle  farmed  by 
the  &LbelUform  appendage  modified.  The  external  jaw- 
fbet  are  slender,  and  present  nothing  rumarksM*.  The 
feet,  as  well  as  the  jaw-feet,  carry  a  small  horny  blade  fixed 
to  their  basilary  joint,  and  represent  the  flagrum,  which  in 
the  crawfishes  is  situated  in  like  manner,  but  acquires  very 
considerable  dimensions.  First  pair  of  feet  of  moderate 
length,  rather  robust,  and  terminating  in  a  small  didaiity- 
lous  hand,  but  they  are  filiform  and  very  long.  Their  hand 
is  rudimentary ;  and  their  extremely  long  carpus  is  divided 
into  a  multitude  of  small  joints.  The  three  succeeding 
pairs  monodaetylous,  and  formed  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
excepting  that  at  their  base  is  found  the  vestige  of  a  fla- 
grum. Disposition  of  the  abdomen  the  same  ss  in  the 
Palemons.  The  branahiee  seven  en  each  side,  the  five  last 
rather  large,  and  fixed  to  the  thorax  above  the  five  thoracic 
feet ;  but  the  two  anterior  are  placed  one  upon  the  other 
above  the  external  jaw-feet,  and  are  rudimentary,  A 
tubercle  situated  at  the  base  of  the  second  and  third  pairs 
of  jaw-feet  may  also  be  the  vestige  of  a  branohia.    (M.  BO 

Example,  Lyemaia  leticordata. 

Description. — Rostrum  taking  its  origin  towards  the 
middle  of  the  carapace,  a  little  inflected  towards  the  end, 
not  attaining  the  extremity  of  the  peduncle  of  the  internal 
antsnnse,  and  armed  with  six  teeth  above  and  two  below. 
Two  of  the  filaments  of  the  superior  antenna  as  long  as  the 
body.  External  jaw-feet  reaching  beyond  the  lamellar 
appendage  of  the  external  antenna,  and  nearly  of  the 
length  of  the  anterior  feet,  the  hand  of  Which  is  small. 
Second  pair  of  feet  twice  as  long  as  the  preceding,  and 
habitually  bent  double ;  their  carpus  extremely  long.  length 
about  two  inches.  Colour  red-brown,  striped  longitudinally 
with  white. 

Locality. — The  Mediterranean.    (M.  E.) 
Palemon.    (Fabr.) 

Generic  Character. — Body  compressed  but  little,  and 
generally  rounded  above.  Carapace  moderate  in  size,  and 
presenting  towards  its  anterior  third  a  median  crest,  which 
IS  the  origin  of  the  roetrum ;  this  last  advances  above  the 
base  of  the  eyes  and  antenna,  and  presents  nearly  always 
a  considerable  length ;  it  is  very  mueh  curved  upwards 
towards  the  end,  and  strongly  dentilated  on  its  upper  and 
lower  borders.  Eye*  large  and  prqaoting.  Internal  an- 
temue  inserted  above  the  external  ones ;  the  first  joint  of 
their  peduncle  very  large,  depressed,  exeavatad  upon  its 
upper  surface  for  the  lodgement  of  the  eyes,  and  armed 
externally  with  a  strong  spine,  which  occupies  its  anterior 
angle.  The  two  succeeding  peduncular  jointa  stout  and 
cylindrical.  The  multi-articulate  filaments  whieh  terminate 
these  organs  are  three,  two  of  whieh  are  in  ymeral  extremely 
long,  and  one  very  short  and  joined  by  its  base  to  one  of 
the  preceding.  The  external  antenneB  are  inserted  below, 
and  rather  external  to  the  internal  antenna ;  the  lamellai 
palp  which  covers  their  base  is  very  largOb  oval,  rounded, 
ana  twisted  at  the  end,  and  armed  with  a  spine  at  its 
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•xternal  border.  Th«  maruhblei  carry  a  (mall,  oylindrical, 
palpiform  appendage,  and  the  external  jmo-Jeat  are  of 
moderate  length,  slender,  sometiinM  unguiculated  at  the 
end,  and  sometimes  terminated  by  a  small  multi-articulate 
'  appendage.  Fr^  pair  (^  feet  slender,  terminated  by  a 
■m^  didactylous  hand,  and  presenting  near  their  base  on 
the  internal  side  a  small  dilatatiotu  which  oorecs  the  mouth, 
and  acts  after  the  manner  of  jaw-feet.  Seeond  pcur  (ffeet 
much  longer  and  stronger,  terminated  also  by  a  well-formed 
didactylous  hand,  and  with  the  carpus  entire  and  formed  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Three  succeeding  pairs  slender  and 
monodactylous,  their  length  diminishing  progressively,  and 
without  any  vestige  at  their  base  of  flagrum  or  palp. 
Abdomen  very  large,  and  narrowing  gradually  towards  the 
end;  its  upper  surface  regularlv  arched,  but  capable  of  be- 
coming nearly  completely  straight,  without  any  hump  as  in 
Hippolute.  The  seventh  segment,  which  forms  the  median 

Siece  of  the  caudal  fin,  is  triangular  and  shorter  than  the 
iteral  blades ;  it  is  generally  armed  with  some  spines  at  its 
extremity,  and  there  are  on  the  upper  surface  five  small 
spines,  the  anterior  of  which  is  situated  on  the  median  line, 
and  the  others  laterally.  The  lateral  blades  of  the  caudal 
fln  are  very  large,  oval,  and  nearly  of  equal  size.  The 
abdominal  false  feet  are  very  large ;  the  first  pair  carry  a 
large  ciliated  blade,  and  a  second  smaller  one ;  the  others 
are  provided  with  two  ciliated  blades,  nearly  of  the  same 
sise,  of  which  the  internal  one  carries  towards  its  base  a 
smidl  cylindrical  appendage.    (M.  E.) 

M.  Milne  Edwaras  remarks  that  the  nervous  system  of 
the  Palemons  presents  a  much  greater  concentration  than 
that  of  the  crawfishes  (Ecrevisses) ;  for  all  the  thoracic 
ganglions  are  approximated  so  that  they  nearly  touch  each 
other.  The  branchise,  he  observes,  are  eight  in  number  on 
each  side  of  the  body. 

The  species  of  this  useful  and  delicious  genus  are  nume- 
rous. M.  Milne  Edwards  records  1 7,  besides  the  Indian 
Jhletnon  brevimanut  and  Palemon  Coromaadelinut  of 
Fabricius.  Those  of  our  own  coasts  are  well  known  to  the 
epicure ;  and  some  of  the  species  which  are  found  in  warm 
etiraates  attain  to  a  considerable  size ;  such  are  the  Iblemon 
Carcinut  of  the  Indian  seas  and  the  Granges,  which  attains 
to  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  the  Palemon  Jamaiceruit  of 
the  Antilles,  which  is  from  10  to  18  inches  long. 

The  prawns  generally  inhabit  sandy  bottoms  near  the 
coasts,  but  some  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
tu  up.    They  mostly  boil  red. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  subdivides  the  species  into  the  follow- 
ing sections : — 

1.  Species  having  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace 


Ptlmon  inrataa. 


armed  on  each  side  with  two  spines,  situated  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  insertion  of  the  ex- 
ternal antenniB. 

Example,  Palemon  serratut. 

Detcnption. — Rostrum  reaching  much  beyond  the  lamel- 
lar appendage  of  the  external  antenna ;  very  much  elevated 
towards  the  end,  and  bifid  at  its  extremity ;  its  superior  bor- 
der smooth  for  nearly  its  anterior  half,  and  armed  on  the  rest 
of  its  extent  with  from  seven  to  eight  teeth ;  the  crest  which 
occupies  its  inferior  border  very  wide  at  its  posterior  extre- 
mity, and  armed  with  five  or  six  teeth.  The  small  terminal 
filament  of  the  superior  antenna  very  short,  not  attaining 
the  extremity  of  the  rostrum  when  it  is  directed  forwards, 
nor  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace  when  it  is  directed 
backwards.  External  jaw-feet  only  a  little  passing  beyond 
the  peduncle  of  the  external  antenna ;  their  palp  ver}-  short. 
Anterior  feet  not  attaining  the  lamellar  appendage  of  the 
external  antenna,  the  second  pair  reaching  but  little  beyond 
that  lamella  ;  and  the  third  nau-,  when  they  are  bent  forward, 
not  reaching  it  at  alL  Hanos  of  the  second  feet  hardly  con- 
vex; their  pincers  nearly  of  the  length  of  the  carpus. 
Length  from  3  to  4  inches.  Colour  greyish  with  small  red 
and  brown  spots. 

Locality. — The  coasts  of  France  and  England. 

This  is  the  Atiacut  terratui  of  Pennant ;  Cancer  Squilla 
of  Herbst ;  The  Drawn  of  the  shops. 

N.B.  There  are  two  other  Pratont  which  inhabit  our 
coasts:  one,  the  fixlemon  Squilla  and  Aitaeut  Squilla  of 
Fabricius,  with  a  much  shorter  rostrum,  not  reaching  beyond 
the  lamellar  appendage  of  the  external  antenna,  nearly 
straight,  and  dentated  to  the  top,  and  about  20  lines  long 
altogether ;  the  other,  Pidemon  variant,  with  a  very  short 
rostrum  armed  with  from  four  to  six  teeth  above,  and  only 
two  or  three  below,  and  about  one  half  the  size  of  the  last 

For  the  parasite  (Bopyru*)  which  infests  prawns,  see 
IsopooA,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  SI. 

2.  Species  havmg  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace 
armed  on  each  side  with  a  single  spine. 
A.  A  second  spine  situated  behind  the  preceding, 

nearly  on  the  same  horisontal  line. 
A**.  Prehensile  borders  of  the  pincers  nearly  straight, 
and  touching  each  other  throughout  their  length. 

Example,  IkUemon  Carcimu. 

Detertption. — Rostrum  very  long,  passing  much  beyona 
the  lamellar  appendages  of  the  external  antenna,  strongly 
curved  upwards  on  its  anterior  half,  and  armed  with  twelve 
or  fourteen  teeth  on  its  lower  border ;  one  very  strong  tooth 
at  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace,  near  the  insertion  of 
the  external  antenna,  followed  by  a  second  tooth  not  so 
large,  situated  a  little  below  its  base.  External  jaw-feet 
very  short,  hardly  advancing  beyond  the  peduncular  portion 
of  the  external  antenna.  First  pair  of  feet  attaining  the 
extremity  of  the  rostrum  ;  second  pair  cylindrical,  covered, 
in  the  male  with  small  short  spines — in  the  adult  male  they 
are  longer  than  the  body,  and  their  third  joint  passes  be- 
yond the  lamellar  appendage  of  the  external. antenna; 
carpus  nearly  of  the  leneth  of  the  palmar  portion  of  the 
hand ;  pincers  cylindriotl,  a  little  hooked  at  the  end ;  the 
immoveable  finger  furnished  with  a  small  corneous  crest, 
which  is  receivM  in  a  funow  of  the  moveable  finger,  which 
is  stouter  than  the  first,  and  covered  with  a  very  close 
brownish  down.  Three  succeeding  feet  rather  rugose  above; 
their  tarsus  short  and  triangular.  Last  segment  of  the 
abdomen  terminated  by  a  sharp  point,  at  the  base  of  which 
on  each  side  is  m  rudimentary  spine.  Length  sometimes 
nearly  a  foot. 

LoceUitiet. — The  Indian  seas  and  the  Ganges. 
A**.  Prehensile  borders  of  the  pincers  concave,  so  as 
to  leave  a  space  between  them. 

Example,  Rdemon  ipimmatm*. 

Detertption.— KotXmm  nearly  straight,  shorter  than  the 
peduncle  of  the  internal  antenna,  and  armed  with  thirteen 
or  fourteen  small  teeth  above,  and  three  or  four  below.  Se- 
cond pair  of  feet  unequtd,  and  very  spinous ;  a  row  of  very 
large  curved  and  closely  approximated  spines  on  the  upper 
border  of  the  hand,  and  a  great  number  of  long  flexible 
hairs  on  its  internal  surface;  pincers  short,  stout,  and 
arched,  so  as  to  leave  a  great  space  furnished  with  hairs  be- 
tween them.    Length  about  four  inches. 

Loealitiet, — The  AntJles  and  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
AA.  No  second  spine  situated  at  the  base  or  behind 
that  with  which  the  anterior  border  of  the  eftrapao* 
is  armed  on  each  sideted  by  Vj  VJ  LJ  V  IVC 
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Example,  Palemon  Gaudichaudi. 

Detenption. — Body  stout  and  thick.  RoBtrum  extremely 
ihort,  not  reaching  heyond  the  first  basilary  joint  of  the 
internal  antennn,  incurved,  and  armed  with  from  seven  to 
eight  very  small  teeth  above,  and  two  or  three  below,  all 
near  its  extremity.  A  single  tooth  on  each  side  of  the  cara- 
pace. Lamellar  appendage  of  the  external  antenna  very 
short.  Second  pair  of  feet  convex,  very  unequal  and  rough, 
with  short  points  in  small  individuals,  but  oecoming  long 
as  the  animal  advances  in  age ;  pincers  stout,  and  as  long 
as  the  palmar  portion  of  the  hand.  Succeeding  feet  very 
short.  Last  segment  o(  the  abdomen  very  short,  rounded 
at  the  end,  and  without  any  spinet  worthy  of  remark. 
Length  from.four  to  five  inches. 

Locaiity. — Chili. 

IV.  Beneans. 

In  this  tribe  M.  Milne  Edwards  oomprises  those  shrimps 
whose  abdomen  is  in  general  extremely  elongated,  and 
whose  feet  often  carry  at  their  base  a  palpiform  appendage 
more  or  less  developed.  The  rostrum  is  short,  or  nearly 
null,  and  the  lower  antenna,  if  not  both  pairs,  are  nearly 
always  very  long.  The  conformation  of  the  feet  varies 
much ;  but  generally  these  organs  become  for  the  most  part 
so  slender  and  long,  that  they  cannot  serve  except  for  swim- 
ming, and  sometimes  the  last  pairs  become  rudimentary  or 
disappear. 

Genera. — Stenopu*;    Sicyonia;    Peneeut;    Euphema; 
Epfa/ra;  Opkphomt;  Patxpheea;  Sergestet;  Acetet. 
Stenopus.    (Latr.) 

Generic  Character. — Body  not  compressed  laterally,  and 
teguments  comparatively  son.  Carapace  terminated  {inte- 
riorly by  a  small  rostrum.  Eyet  short,  and  disposed  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  Peduncle  of  the  superior  antennce  slen- 
der, and  not  carrying  any  lamellar  appendage,  as  in  the 
Pentei;  terminal  filaments  of  those  organs  long  and  cylin- 
drical, and  two  in  number.  Lower  antennn  presenting 
nothing  remarkable.  Mandiblee  strong,  and  furnished  with 
a  palp  which  is  but  little  enlarged,  and  resembling  that  of  the 
Palemons  rather  than  that  of  the  Peneei.  External  jau-fett 
slender,  elongated,  and  provided  with  a  palp  which  is  nearly 
rudimentary.  Three  first  pairs  of  feet  didactylous,  and  pro- 
gressively increasing  in  length ;  third  pair  much  stouter  than 
the  others,  and  very  spiny.  Two  last  pairs  of  feet  very  long 
also,  but  filiform,  and  with  their  two  la^t  joints  divided  into 
a  multitude  of  small  rings:  a  disposition  which  is  not  seen 
either  in  the  Peneei  or  the  Sicyoniee,  and  which  recals  the 
structure  observable  in  the  second  pair  of  feet  of  the  species 
of  Hippolyte,  &c.  The  feet  bear  no  lamellar  appendage  as 
in  the  Peneei.  The  abdomen  is  of  moderate  size,  and  pre- 
sents nothing  remarkable.    (M.  E.) 

Example,  Stenopus  hispidut ;  Palemon  hitpidut,  OUv. 

Description. — Carapace  and  abdomen  covered  with  small 
prickles  and  some  hairs;  rostrum  pointed,  slender,  raised, 
and  not  reaching  beyond  the  basilary  joint  of  the  superior 
anteiine.  Filaments  of  the  antennae  very  long.  First  pair 
of  feet  shorter  than  the  second  pair,  but  reaching  much  be- 
yond the  lamellar  appendage  of  the  inferior  antennas,  and 
smooth  like  the  second  pair.  Third  pair  longer  than  the 
whole  body,  furnished  with  many  longitudinal  rows  of 
pointed  teeth.  Tarsus  of  the  two  last  ^airs  of  feet  bifid. 
Median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  fUrrowed  in  the  middle,  and 
furnished  above  with  two  rows  of  spines.  Length  about 
two  inches  and  a  half. 

Locality. — The  Indian  Ocean. 

Sicyonia.    (Edwards.) 

Generic  Character. —  Tegument  harder  than  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  shrimps.  Body  slightly  compressed. 
Carapace  surmounted  with  a  median  crest,  which  is  con- 
tinued forward  into  a  rather  large  rostrum.  On  each  side 
of  the  carapace,  about  its  anterior  third,  a  spine  directed 
forwards.  Eyes  \taee,  cylindrical,  and  exposed.  Upper 
antennsB  very  short,  their  peduncle  very  stout,  and  not  pre- 
senting, as  in  the  Penat,  a  lamellar  appendage  recurved 
above  the  eyes  ;  their  terminal  filaments,  two  in  number,  ex- 
tremely short.  External  antenna  inserted  below  the  pre- 
ceding, and  offering  nothing  particular.  Two  first  pairs  of 
jettc-feet  formed  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Peneei,  excepting 
that  they  are  deprived  of  palps.  Three  first  pairs  of  feet 
terminated  by  a  small  didactylous  hand,  and  elongated  firom 
before  backwards,  as  in  the  preceding  genus ;  the  two  last 
pairs  monodactylous,  and  the  last  mach  longer  than  the 
P.  C,  No.  1348. 


'  penultimate  pair.  None  of  these  organs  are  multi-artienlate^ 
as  in  the  Stenopi,  nor  provided  with  a  flabelliform  appen- 
dage, or  a  palp,  as  in  the  Peneei.  Abdomen  carinated  above, 
and  presenting  several  furrows,  which  make  it  appear  as  if 
it  were  sculptured  ;  it  carries  below  five  pairs  'of  false  feet; 
each  of  which  is  only  provided  with  a  single  natatory  blade ; 
the  median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  is  pointed  and  furrowed 
above.    Branchiee  eleven  on  each  side. 

Example,  Sicyonia  seulpta ;  Cancer  carinatut,  Oliv. 

Description. — Rostrum  of  the  length  of  the  peduncle  of 
the  superior  antennte ;  six  large  teetn  situated  both  ou  its 
superior  border  and  the  dorsal  crest  of  the  carapace  ;  a  single 
dentilation  below,  near  the  point  of  the  rostrum  ;  terminal 
filament  of  the  lower  antenna  slender  and  cylindrical ; 
external  jaw-feet  moderate.     Length  about  two  inches. 

Locality.— T:\io  Mediterranean. 

Penaus.    (Latr.) 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  furnished  above  with  a 
more  or  less  long  median  crest,  which  is  continued  forwards 
into  a  nearly  straight,  lamellar,  and  dentilated  rostrum  ;  on 
each  side,  near  the  insertion  of  the  superior  antenna,  s 
stout  tooth,  and  a  curved  longitudinal  furrow,  which  cir- 
cumscribes laterally  the  stomachal  region ;  a  spine  nearly 
always  exists  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  stomachal 
furrow  and  that  of  the  braniilHal  region,  and  sometimes  a 
small  crest  is  seen  between  the  first  of  these  furrows  and 
the  basilary  crest  of  the  rostrum.  Eyes  stout  and  rounded. 
First  joint  of  the  superior  antemue  very  large,  and  exca- 
vated above  so  as  to  form  a  cavity  in  which  the  eyes  ar« 
lodged ;  its  external  border  armed  with  a  tooth,  and  its 
internal  border  with  a  small  lamellar  and  ciliated  appen- 
dage, which  curves  back  upwards  and  outwards.  The  two 
last  joints  of  the  peduncle  cylindrical  and  ve^  short ;  and 
the  terminal  filaments  of  varying  length.  The  external 
antermtB  present  nothing  remarkable.  Mandibles  pro- 
vided with  a  very  large  lamellar  palp.  Two  last  pairs  of 
jaw-feet  carrying  a  very  long  and  multi-articulate  foliace- 
ous  palp,  and  provided  also  with  a,  flabelliform  appendage 
which  ascends  among  the  branchia ;  external  jaw-feet  long, 
slender,  and  pediform.  Four  first  pairs  of  the  thoracic 
feet  provided  with  a  fiagrum  which  ascends  into  the  bran- 
chial cavity  as  in  the  crawfishes,  and  at  the  base  of  all  the 
feet  a  small  lamellar  appendage  analagous  to  the  palp  of 
the  jaw-feet,  a  mode  of  conformation  which  reminds  the 
observer  of  that  of  the  Stamapods.  The  three  first  pairs 
of  feet  terminated  by  a  small  didactylous  hand,  and  aug- 
menting progressively  in  length  from  before  backwards. 
Two  last  pairs  of  feet  monodactylous  and  of  moderate 
length.  Abdomen  extremely  large  and  very  much  com- 
pressed ;  its  posterior  moiety  surmounted  with  a  median 
crest  more  or  less  marked.  False  feet  not  encased  by  the 
lateral  lamina  of  the  abdomen,  and  terminating  by  two 
ciliated  lamina  of  unequal  size.  Caudal  fin  large;  its 
median  blade  triangular,  and  hollowed  below  by  a  median 
furrow.  Branchiee  disposed  in  bundles  as  in  the  lobster, 
eighteen  on  each  side,  and  between  each  bundle  the  flabel- 
liform appendage  of  the  foot  situated  below.  (M.  £.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  subdivides  the  genus  into  the  follow- 
ing sections : — 

I.  Species  having  the  antenna  terminated   by  very 

short  filaments. 
*  A  median  furrow  extending  firom  the  base  of  the 
rostrum  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Penaus  Caramoti  ;  Cancer  Kerathurus,  Forsk. ; 
Palemon  sulcatus,  Oliv. 

Description. — Rostrum  shorter  than  the  peduncle  of  the 
superior  antenna,  a  little  recurved  upwards,  armed  above 
with  a  dozen  of  rather  strong  teeth,  and  below  with  a  sin- 
gle one  situated  a  little  in  front  of  the  eyes,  fUmished  on 
each  side  with  a  crest  which  is  continued  backwards  to  the 
posterior  border  of  the  carapace,  thus  forming  a  very  deep 
longitudinal  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  median  crest ;  a  third 
crest,  less  wide,  but  more  elevated,  separates  these  two  far- 
rows at  the  posterior  half  of  the  carapace,  and  forms  a 
sequence  to  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  There  is  a  very 
strong  tooth  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace  above 
the  insertion  of  the  antenna,  a  second  much  smaller  be- 
tween that  and  the  rostrum,  and  a  third  behind  the  lateral 
nirrow  situate  at  the  base  of  the  first.  Eyes  extremely 
large  and  very  short.  Terminal  filaments  of  the  superior 
antenna  extremely  small,  shorter  than  the  two  last  joints 
of  thenedttncle.  Base  of  the  three  first  pairs  of  feet  armea 
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withttrong  ipine*.  Median  blade  of  the  caudal  fln  armed  at 
its  extremity  with  three  spinei,  of  Whieh  the  tnedian  is  the 
tttongesL    Length  about  seran  inches. 

Zoeofi/y.— The  MediterraDean. 
**  No  median  furrow  between  the  baM  of  the  rottrum 
and  the  poeterior  border  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Pentnu  Htifktta ;  Pttlenton  settferw,  Oliv. ; 
Attaau  ftuviatilis  Amerieanui,  Seba. 

Z)M«n))A'on.-**RoRtrum  of  the  tame  length  as  the  blade 
of  the  external  antennn,  straight,  styliform  at  the  end. 
armed  wiUi  two  spines  below,  and  Anm  nine  to  ten  teeth 
above,  continuing  backwards  with  a  delicate  crest,  which 
occupies  the  posterior  half  of  the  carapace,  and  furnished 
on  its  sides  with  a  small  crest,  which  b  tiot  prolonged  be> 
yond  the  stomachal  region.  No  small  tooth  abore  the  base 
of  the. eyes,  which  are  Terv  large,  and  carried  on  rather  long 
peduncles.  Lameallr  filaments  of  the  superior  antennee 
about  half  the  length  of  the  peduncle  which  carries  them. 
Multi-articulate  filament  of  the  external  antennn  exces- 
sively long.  No  spines  at  the  extremity  of  the  median 
blade  of  the  caudal  fln.    Length  about  seven  inches. 

£oea/tfy.— Very  abundant  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  of 
Florida. 

9.  Species  having  the  superior  antennte  terminated  by 
filaments  longer  than  the  carapace. 

Example,  l^eetu  membranaceut. 

D««crtp(ton.— Carapace  slightly  carinated  throughout  Its 
length ;  rostrum  a  little  elevated,  lamellar,  very  short  (not 
reaching  beyond  the  eyes),  armed  above  with  five  or  six 
rather  large  teeth,  and  ciliated  below.  Eyes  large  and  short. 
Terminal  filaments  of  the  superior  antennte  much  longer 
than  the  carapace ;  one  slender  and  cylindrical,  the  other 
stout,  flattened,  and  ciliated  within.  External  antennee 
moderate.  Feet  short ;  the  third  pair  hardly  reaching  be- 
yond the  peduncle  of  the  superior  antenne.  Median  blade 
of  the  caudal  fin  elongated,  and  armed  with  a  pair  of  lateral 
spines  near  its  point.    Length  about  three  inches. 

Loealitj/.—'TM  Mediterranean. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  the  genus  Melieertui  of 
Rafinesque  teems  to  diSbr  but  little  from  Pmanu. 

£uphema.  (lEdwards.) 

Omtric  CAartK/er>— General  form  of  the  body  approach- 
ing closely  to  that  of  Hippolyte,  Carapace  terminating 
anteriorlv  by  a  v<>ry  long  rostrum  )  abdomen  bent  towards 
the  middle,  its  second' ring  prolonged  posteriorly  into  a 
long  spine,  which  is  directed  horiwntally  backwaids,  as  is 
the  rostrum  forwards.  Eye*  large  and  short  Disposition 
of  the  antttiMt  presenting  nothing  remarkable ;  the  first 
pair  have,  as  usual,  their  first  Joint  excavated  above  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  eyest  and  terminate  by  two  multi-articulate 
filaments.  The  second  pair  of  antenne  are  inserted  below 
the  preceding,  MandioUt  short,  stout,  but  slightly  denti- 
lated,  and  provided  with  a  palpiform,  short,  wide,  and  bi- 
•rtieulale  stem.  The  valvular  appendage  of  the  jaws  of  the 
second  pair  is  oval,  and  ouly  a  Utile  prolonged  backwards. 
The  two  last  pairs  of  jaw-feet  are  mouerate,  pediform,  and 
provided  with  a  lamellar  palp  nearly  as  long  as  the  internal 
stem ;  they  also  carry  at  their  base  an  appendage  which  re- 
presents the  flagrum,  but  which  is  membranous  and  vesi- 
cular, nearly  as  in  the  AnqMpodt.  The  three  first  pairs  of 
thoracic  feet  are  terminated  by  a  small  imperfectly  didac- 
tylous  hand ;  and  the  two  last  pairs  are  monodaotylous  and 
strongly  ciliated,  so  as  to  be  rather  natatory  than  ambula- 
tory s  all  carry  at  their  base  a  small  very  short  flagrum,  as 
well  as  a  lamellar  palp.  The  appendages  of  the  five  first 
rings  of  the  abdomen  are  compoaea  of  a  cylindrical  peduncle 
and  of  two  terminal  joints,  aa  in  the  ordinary  Sciliooques, 
onlv  the  blades  tuw  not  ciliated.  The  caudal  fin  presents 
nothing  remarkable.  BnmeKuB  lamellar,  and  fixed  in 
many  rows  on  each  side  of  the  thotax.    (M.  E.) 

Example,  Evphemaannata;  the  only  known  species. 

I>Men|>hoR.— Rostrum  of  the  length  of  the  carapace, 
horiiontalt  armed  with  a  tooth  at  its  base,  and  slightly  den- 
ticulated along  its  superior  border ;  a  small  spine  on  each 
aide  on  the  anterior  border  of  the  carapace.  Internal  an- 
tennn shorter  than  the  rostrum.  First  pair  of  feet  the 
shortest  Dorsal  spine  of  the  second  abdominal  ring  long 
and  sharp,  passing  beyond  the  succeeding  ring ;  a  very  small 
■pine  on  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border  of  each  of  the 
sueeeeding  segments  Median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  nar- 
row, pointed,  and  teiminated  by  two  small  spines;  lateral 
blades  narrow  and  eiliated.    Length  about  eight  lines. 

Xoctrfi^.— The  Southern  Atlantic. 


Ephyra.  (Roox.) 

Oenetie  Chataeter.-Body  laterally  oomprested;  eant- 
pae« smooth;  abdomen  carinated,  and  rostrufn  dentated; 
jam-fset  very  much  elongated,  and  the  thoracic  feet  carry- 
ing at  their  bsae  a  palpiform  appendage,  but  not  appearing 
to  have  a  point  as  in  the  next  genus.  Two  first  pairs  of  feet 
small,  shorter  than  the  succeeding  ones,  and  oidactylous  ■ 
carpi  simple.  (Roux.) 

Example,  Ephvta  pelagiea. 

Deeertption.— Body  arched,  compressed,  of  a  lively  red- 
coral  colour ,  the  corselet  elongated,  ornamented  on  its  sides 
with  a  curved  suture,  with  four  points  and  a  carinated  ros- 
trum, quinquedentate  above,  bidentated  and  ciliated  below. 
Eyes  large,  blackish  blue ;  interior  antennn  long,  placed  on 
a  tri-articulated  pedicle,  the  lateral  pieces  striated,  with  a 
spur ;  the  jaw-feet  triangular ;  the  two  first  pairs  of  feet 
short,  delicate,  the  others  rather  larger ;  the  abdomen  with 
six  compressed  segments,  terminated  by  caudal,  oval,  ob- 
long, ciliated  scales ;  middle  plate  short,  aoUd,  convex,  and 
pointed. 

XoonJiVy.'^lhe  Mediterranean,  at  great  depths. 

Oplophorns.  (Edwards.) 

Generic  Character.'— Bodtf  not  compressed.  Carapace 
terminated  by  a  styliform  rostrum,  which  is  very  long  and 
dentilated  on  its  two  borders.  Peduncle  of  the  tuperior 
antennte  very  short,  and  one  of  the  terminal  filaments  very 
stout  and  pyriform  st  its  base,  but  soon  becoming  slender 
and  cylindrical  like  the  other.  The  lamellar  appendage  of 
the  external  antennte  differs  much  from  that  of  all  the 
other  shrimps ;  it  is  large,  narrows  gradually  from  its  base, 
terminates  in  a  very  sharp  point,  and  presents  a  series  of 
spines  on  its  external  edge.  External  jati>-/»et  short,  and 
carrying  externally  an  extremely  large  lamellar  palp.  Two 
first  pain  of  feet  very  short,  terminated  by  a  very  small 
hand,  and  provided  at  their  base  with  a  very  large  and 
ciliated  lamellar  appendage.  Three  succeeding  pairs  of 
feet  moderate  and  monodactylous ;  the  appendix  fixed  at 
their  base  small ;  and  the  tarsus  of  the  third  and  fourth 
pairs  styliform  and  very  large,  whilst  'that  of  the  posterior 
ibet  is  rounded  and  extremely  short  There  is  also  at  the 
base  of  each  foot  a  small  fiabelliform  appendage  which 
ascends  among  the  branohin,  and  the  number  of  these  lost 
or^ns  is  nine.  Abdomen  differing  bat  little  from  that  of 
Htppolyte. 

JSxample,  Oplophorut  Tjfput. 

Desenpd'ofi.— 'Rostrum  of  the  length  of  the  lamellar  ap- 
pendage of  the  external  antennn,  slender,  elevated,  and  fur- 
nished with  seven  or  eight  small  teeth  on  each  of  its  borders. 
A  median  crest  extemling  from  the  base  of  the  rostrum  to 
the  posterior  border  of  the  carapace,  and  two  small  crests  on 
the  stomachal  region ;  two  spines  on  each  side  on  the  an- 
terior border  of  the  carapace,  and  one  at  its  posterior  angle. 
A  very  strong  pointed  tooth  directed  backwards,  springing 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  three  abdominal  rings  which 
precede  the  penultimate  one,  .Median  blade  of  the  caudal 
fln  pointed  and  much  longer  than  the  lateral  blades. 
Length  about  iiO  linea. 

Loealitff. — New  Guinea. . 

Pasiphna  (Savign.  ^/pft«ii*,  Riaso). 
Generic  Character.— Body  remarkably  flat  laterally. 
Eoetrum  very  short  or  even  rudimentary,  and  the  carapace 
much  narrower  forward  than  behind,  nyet  moderate  and 
directed  forward.  Peduncle  of  the  internal  antennte  slender, 
and  terminated  by  two  multi-articulate  filaments,  one  of 
which  is  rather  long ;  external  antennn  inserted  below  the 
preceding,  and  offering  nothing  remarkable.  Mandibles 
strongly  dentated,  and  deprived  of  a  palpiform  stem.  Ex- 
ternal jaw-feet  very  lon^,  slender,  and  pediform ;  at  their 
base  a  lamellar  and  ciliated  palp  aa  in  the  Penai.  The 
thoracic  feet  carry  also,  suspended  at  the  external  side  of 
their  basilary  joint,  a  rather  long  lamellar  appendage  of  the 
same  form,  but  membranous  and  but  little  or  not  at  all  cih- 
ated.  Two  first  pan  of  feet  rather  stout,  nearly  of  the  same 
length,  armed  with  spines  ok  their  third  joint;  and  termi- 
nated by  a  didactylous  hand,  the  pinoeraof  Which  are  slender 
and  furnished  with  a  series  of  sharp  apinea  OB  the  prehensile 
border.  The  three  next  pairs  of  reet  are  very  slender,  mo- 
nodactylous, and  more  or  less  natatory;  in  general,  if  not  | 
always,  the  penultimate  pair  are  much  the  shortest  Abiif^ 
men  very  long  and  very  much  compressed.  Falsa  feet  of 
the  first  ring  terminating  by  a  single  blade,  but  those  of  the 
four  next  feet  carrying  each  two  short  natatory  and  but  little 
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ciliated  bItdM.  Th*  lixth  abdominal  ring  very  long,  and 
the  aeTenth  abort  and  triangular.  External  blades  ot  the 
caudal  fin  large  and  narrowed  toward*  the  end. 

Example,  Panp/Unt  Sivado. 

2)e««>^/toM.'—DiBtingui*bed  from  the  oth«  ipeciea  by  a 
caudal  fin  whoie  blades  are  equal,  and  the  oonformation  of 
the  rostrum,  whieh  is  sharp,  (lightly  ounred.  and  infleoted 
towards  the  poinL 

Localttff.—Tht  coasts  of  Nice. 

Sergestea,    (Edwards.) 
Gmerie  Charaeter,—Body  slender  and  a  little  flattened ; 
earapaoa  presenting  anteriorly  a  small  spine  in  lieu  of  a 
rostrum*    £v*t  very  much  projecting,  and  the  ophthalmic 
ring  on  whion  their  peduncles  are  inserted  not  completely 
covered  by  the  carapace.     Upper  antermcs  extremely  long, 
and  oarrying,  besides  the  principal  terminal  filament,  two 
rudimentary  filaments,    Sterna/ afl/«nn<s  inserted  below 
the  preceding,  and  also  very  lon{^.    Second  pair  qf  jaw-feet 
nearly  pediform  and  without  either  palp  or  flabelliform 
appendage,  loug,  slender,  bent  bacli  on  themselves,  and 
applied  upon  the  mouth.    Appendages  which  correspond  to 
the  extemai  jaw-feet  offering  nothing  which  can  distin- 
guish them  from  the  ordinary  thoraoio  feet;  they  are  deli- 
cate, very  long,  ciliftted,  and  terminated  by  a  very  slender 
styliform  joint.     Four  next  pair*  of  feet  with  the  same 
general  ibrm,  slender,  filiform,  furnished  with  much  hair, 
and  presenting  at  their  base  neither  flabelliform  appendage 
nor  vestige  of  palp ;  second  and  third  pair*  provided  at  their 
extremity  with  a  rudimentary  joint,  which  is  nevertheless 
moveable  and  disposed  so  as  to  constitute  a  microscopic 
claw.    Penultimate  pair  of  feet  very  short  and  a  little  dis- 
tant from  each  other;    the  last  pair  nearly  rudimentary. 
Abdomen  presenting  nothing  remarkable,  except  that  its 
lateral  lamina  do  not  descend  so  as  to  encase  the  base  of 
the  false  feet  as  in  the  ordinary  Saiicoauet.    The  first  pair 
of  these  ffdse  feet  terminates  by  a  single  natatory  foliaceous 
blade,  and  presents  in  the  male  a  oorneoHS  prolongation  of 
an  odd  form,  which  is  fixed  to  the  peduncle  of  those  appen- 
da>rei,  and  goes  to  articulate  itself  on  the  median  line  with 
that  of  the  opposite  side.    The  four  next  false  feet  have  two 
narrow  natatory  blades,  which  are  ciliated  and  of  unequal 
size.    The  median  blade  of  the  caudal  fin  is  small  and 
pointed,  and  the  lateral  blades  are  narrow,  very  nearly  oval, 
and  terminated  in  a  point,    Branchiee  disposed  on  a  single 
line,  seven  on  each  side  of  the  thorax. 
Example,  SergMte*  Atlanticut,  the  only  known  species. 
Deicnption. -^hird  joint  of  the  peduncle  of  the  upper 
antennae  at  least  as. long  as  the  preceding.    Anterior  feat 
much  shorter  than  the  external  iaw-feet,  which  are  nearly 
uf  the  same  length  as  the  second  and  third  pairs  of  feet. 
Length  about  an  inch. 

Locaiity.—Tho  Atlantic  Ocean,  at  some  distance  from  the 
Azores. 

Acetea.  (Edwards.) 
Generic  CAorotfter.— Analogous  to  Sergetit*  in  its  oon- 
furmatiop,  but  placed  at  a  distance  from  all  the  animals  of 
the  same  order  by  the  absence  of  the  two  last  pair*  of  feet. 
Thoracic  feet,  consequently,  only  three  pairs ;  but,  as  in 
the  Sergeste*,  the  external  jaw-feet  acquire  an  excessive 
length,  and  perform  the  same  functions  as  the  ordinary  feet. 
Carapaee  smooth,  and  presenting  at  its  anterior  extremity  a 
longitudinal  series  of  three  small  teeth,  but  there  is  no  true  ros- 
trum. Eyet  spherical  and  carried  on  rather  long  peduncles ; 
the  superior  antenna,  placed  above  the  external  ones,  have 
a  long  peduncle;  but  its  last  joint  is  shorter  than  the  first, 
and  only  carries  two  bristles,  one  of  which  is  about  twice 
the  length  of  the  body.  The  lower  or  external  antenna 
present  a  terminal  filament  not  less  elongated,  and  their 
base  is  covered,  as  in  ordinary,  by  a  great  corneous  plate. 
The  mandibles,  or  jaws,  properly  so  caUed,  and  the  two  pair* 
of  jaw-feet,  donotdifier  remarkably  from  those  of  Sergetta*} 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  ambulatory  feet,  which  are 
filiform  and  terminated  by  a  very  elongated  joint,  but  the 
two  posterior  feat  ara  wanting,  as  has  been  observed.  Never- 
theless a  thoracic  srament  may  still  be  distinzuished  behind, 
carrying  branchia  like  the  preceding,  but  without  locomotive 
appendages.  The  abdomen  presents  nothing  remarkable ; 
the  natatory  false  feet  all  terminate  by  two  narrow  and 
pointed  blades,  which  are  at  first  nearly  of  the  same  length, 
Dut  the  internal  one  of  which  becomes  shorter  on  the  last 
segments.  The  peduncle  of  these  appndages  presents  very 
apposite  modifications ;  for  upon  tne  first  rings  of  the 


abdomen  it  is  long  and  narrow,  whilst  upon  the  last  it  I| 
stout  and  short,    Th*  caudal  flq  resem^e*  that  of  &r« 

Sxample,  4«*t**  Indicut, 

DetenpUcm.— Body  compressed  laterally;  rostral  ci«s( 
armed  with  three  or  four  dentilations.  Posterior  feet 
longer  than  those  of  the  two  preceding  pairs,  but  a  littla 
shorter  than  the  external  jaw-ieet  Lower  antenna  about 
four  times  as  long  as  the  body.    Length  about  one  inch. 

Such  is  a  mere  outline  of  this  venr  numerou*  and  exten> 
sive  family,  which  is  spread  mora  widely  over  the  globe  tbaq 
perhaps  any  other  of  the  crustaceous  forms.  The  part  as- 
signed to  the  Sediooque*  in  the  sea,  and  there  Is  hardly  any 
sea  without  some  species  of  the  race,  seems  to  be  that  analo- 
gous to  some  of  the  insects  on  land,  whose  task  it  is  to  clear 
away  the  remains  of  dead  animal  matter  after  the  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey  have  been  satiated.  )f  a  dead  small  bird  or  frog 
be  placed  where  ants  can  hav^  access  to  it,  those  insect*  wiU 
speedily  reduoe  the  body  to  a  closely-cleaned  skeleton.  Th« 
shrimp  family,  acting  in  hosts,  as  speedily  remove  all  traces 
of  fish  or  flesh  from  the  bones  of  any  dead  animal  i>xpose4 
to  their  ravage*.  They  are  in  short  the  principal  seatr engars 
of  tha  ocean;  and,  notwithstanding  their  office,  they  an 
deservedly  and  highly  prised  as  nutritioua  and  delioiovi 
food. 

The  Opoeium  SMmpt  will  he  treated  pf  under  the  artiela 
Stomai^wx*. 

Fossil.  SHMifpa. 

Crangon. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  the  Crangon  Magnevilii 
of  M.  Delonchamps  is  a  fossil  crustacean  which,-  as  yet,  i« 
onl^  imperfectly  known ;  but  which,  from  the  conformation 
of  its  feet,  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  genus  Crangon,  or 
at  least  to  differ  but  little  from  it.  This  fossil  was  found  at 
Vaucelles,  in  the  Jurassic  limestone  of  Caen,  and  is  remark- 
able  for  the  site  of  the  second  pair  of  feet,  which  are  longer 
than  all  the  succeeding  ones. 

Another  fossil,  found  in  the  coral  limestone  of  Ranville, 
and  considered  by  M.  Delonchamps  to  belong  to  the  same 
species  as  the  preceding,  seems  to  M.  Milne  Edwards  to  be 
worthy  of  being  distinguished  ttoxa  it  by  reason  of  the  sub- 
cheliform  handand  some  other  Important  characters. 
Alpheus  7 

M.  Milne  Edwards  la  inclined  to  balwre  that  the  ftmsil 
enistacean  figured  by  Sehlotheim  under  the  name  of  Ma- 
cromite*  modeeti/ormi*,  i*  a  shrimp  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Alpheans,  or  at  least  intermediate  between  them  and  the 
Crangonians.  It  seems  to  approach  the  last  by  its  rude  and 
unequal  carapaoe,  and  by  the  conformation  of  the  abdomen ; 
but,  as  in  the  Alpheans,  the  first  or  second  pair  of  feet  are 
very  large,  of  unequal  sixe,  and  terminated  by  a  well- 
formed  didactylous  claw. 

Palemont 

The  fossil  crustacean  figured  by  H.  Sesmarest  under  the 
name  of  RUemon  Spimpet,  appears  to  M.  Milne  Edwards 
to  constitute  the  type  of  a  particular  gequs  intermediate 
between  fhlemon,  Pandalut,  and  Sergettet ;  the  body  of 
this  shrimp  is  compressed  laterally,  and  the  abdomen  seems 
to  be  slightly  carinated  as  in  the  Pentei;  the  carapaoe  ter- 
minates forward  by  a  large,  straight,  compressed,  and  cultri- 
form  rostrum.  The  superior  antenna  are  provided  with 
very  long  multi-articulate  filaments,  as  in  Falcmon.  The 
second  or  third  last  pairs  of  feet  are  slender  and  monodac- 
tylous,  whilst  the  two  first  pairs  are  stout  and  appear  to  be 
didactylous.  The  members  which  M.  Milne  Edward* 
thinks  are  the  external  jaw-feet  present  very  considerable 
dimensions,  and  are  converted  into  organs  of  locomotion  as 
in  Setgettee;  and  the  four  anterior  feet  are  furnished  on 
tbdir  interior  border  with  long  spiniform  hairs  and  are  ter- 
minated by  a  flattened  joint. 

Locality. — Lithograpnic  slate  of  Solenhofen  and  Pappen- 
heim. 

The  same  zoologist  remarks  that  the  Macrouritee  tipu- 
lariu*  of  Sehlotheim  is  a  shrimp  which  closely  approaches 
the  preceding,  but  is,  still,  very  distinct  from  it.  It  appears 
to  M.  Milne  Edwards  that  it  ought  to  be  arranged  m  the 
same  genus,  and  it  presents  in  a  still  more  marked  degree 
the  character  so  remarkable  in  the  preceding  fossil,  consist- 
ing of  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  very  large  and  monodactylous 
ambulatory  feet  before  the  didactylous  feet,  which  last  are 
of  moderate  length  and  consist  of  two  pairs.    M.  Milne 
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Edwards  obwrves  that  in  the  figure  given  by  Schlotheim 
they  only  appear  to  be  luoceeded  by  two  pairs  of  monodae- 
tylous  feet ;  but  in  a  specimen  belonging  to  the  Paris  Mu- 
seum one  may  see  that  there  are  three  pairs-  these  six 
posterior  feet  are  very  slender  and  lon^.  The  general  form 
of  the  body  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  species, 
but  the  rostrum  is  much  shorter,  and  a  lamellar  appendage 
situated  above  the  base  of  the  external  antennee  may  be 
clearly  distinguished ;  the  internal  antennee  do  not  appear 
to  be  terminated  by  more  than  two  filaments.  The  anterior 
limbs,  which  M.  Milne  Edwards  considers  as  analogous  to 
the  external  jaw-feet  of  Sergettes,  are  so  large  that  their 
antepenultimate  joint  reaches  far  beyond  the  extremity  of 
the  rostrum,  as  well  as  the  peduncle  of  the  antennw. 

Sicyonia  ? 

The  fossil  crustacean  figured  by  Schlotheim  under  the 
name  of  Maerourite* /lui/ormif  appears  to  M.  Milne  Ed- 
wards to  be  intermediate  between  Sicyonia,  Palemon,  and 
Hippolyte,  but  he  thinks  that  its  place  ought  to  be  in  the 
tribe  of  Penean*.  The  carapace  is  very  short,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  median  dentilated  crest  which  occupies  its 
whole  length,  and  terminates  anteriorly  by  a  small  rostrum 
which  is  inflected  and  dentilated  above.  The  abdomen 
seems  to  be  ec|ually  carinated  above,  and  the  three  first  pairs 
of  feet  are  didactylous;  but  the  first  and  third  pairs  are 
slender,  whilst  the  second  pair  are  very  stout,  although  they 
are  of  moderate  length.  M.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  it 
ought  to  form  the  type  ofti  distinct  genus. 

We  have  seen  [article  HoKiLRus]  that  M.  Milne  Edwards 
is  of  opinion  that  the  genus  Coleia  of  Broderip  (ff«o/. 
Ihuu.,  2nd  series,  vol.  v.,  pi.  12)  is  intermediate  between 
the  Attacians  and  Salieoqties  or  Shrimps.  In  the  same 
paper  Mr.  Broderip  has  described  and  figured  the  remains 
of  other  maerourous  decapods  found  with  Coleia  at  Lyme 
Regis,  but  of  smaller  sixe.  Their  chelaB  and  legs  had  been 
washed  away,  and  the  carapace  was  very  obscure.  In  two  of 
the  specimens  however  may  be  seen  the  breathing  organs 
after  an  inhumation  of  thousands  of  years.  The  tips  of  the 
four  larger  branchiie  and  of  the  four  smaller  ones  below  may 
be  observed  pointing  towards  the  situation  of  the  heart,  and 
these  branchis  show  that  the  last-named  crustaceans  did 
not  belong  to  the  Amphxpoda,  but  to  the  highest  division  of 
the  Macroura.  The  spines,  he  remarks,  are  like  those  of 
Crangon  saltbronu;  and  he  states  that  the  general  or- 
ganization, so  far  as  it  is  presented  to  view,  reminds  the 
observer  of  the  Arctic  forms  of  the  Macrourous  crustaceans ; 
adding  that  there  is  enough  to  satisfy  himself  and  to  con- 
vince his  friend  Professor  Owen,  whose  attention  to  this 
braneh  of  natural  history  makes  his  opinion  of  great  value, 
that  these  last-mentioned  fossils  belong  to  the  Salieoquet,  or 
Shrimp-family. 
^'  SHROPSHIRE,  a  county  on  the  west  side  of  England, 
lying  between  52»  20'  and  53*  4'  N.  lat.  and  2»  17'  and  3° 
14'  W.  long.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  Saxon  Scrob- 
teire,  a  contraction  of  Scrobbes-burh-scyre,  or  the  shire  of 
Scrobbet-burh,  the  Saxon  name  for  Shrewsbury.  The  term 
Salop,  in  Latin  Salopia,  appears  to  owe  its  orign  to  Sloppet- 
burie,  a  Norman  corruption  of  the  Saxon  name.    [Shrews- 

BDBY.] 

It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cheshire  and  a  detached 
part  of  Flintshire;  on  the  east  by  Staffordshire;  on  the 
Koutfa-east,  south,  and  south-west  by  the  counties  of  Wor- 
cester, Hereford,  and  Radnor ;  and  on  the  west  and  north- 
west by  Montgomeryshire  and  Denbighshire.  The  general 
figure  of  the  county  is  a  parallelogram,  but  ita  boundary- 
line  is  extremely  irregular.  Ite  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  46  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  37  miles, 
and  the  circumference  is  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles. 
The  HalesrOwen  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brimstrey 
is  a  detached  portion  of  the  county,  of  considerable  extent, 
and  situated  within  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Wor- 
cester. The  area  of  the  eounty  is  1343  square  miles, 
or  859,520  acres,  but  according  to  the  Population  Returns 
made  in  1831,  the  number  of  acres  assigned  to  the  several 
pansbes  amounts  to  864,360.  The  gross  population  in 
1831  was  222,938,  and  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  to 
each  square  niile  165.  In  sixe  Shropshire  is  exceeded  by 
iburteen  English  counties ;  it  is  however  the  largest  but 
one  of  the  inland  counties ;  Wiltshire  having  a  surface  of 
1367  square  miles.  In  regard  to  absolute  population,  it  is 
nceeded  by  twentytwo  English  counties.  Its  relative 
•mount  of  population  to  neighbouring  counties  may  be 


seen  firom  the  following  estimate.  The  average  number  of 
persons,  in  1831,  to  a  square  mile  in  Staffordshire  was  346. 
Cheshire  3 18.  Worcestershire  292,  Shropshire  165,  Denbigh- 
shire 132,  Herefordshire  122,  Montgomeryshire  79,  and 
Radnor  58.  Shrewsbury,  the  county  town,  is  distant  154 
mi'es  N.W.  from  London. 

Surface,  Hydrografky,  and  COmmunieatioru. — Shrop- 
shire contains  every  variety  of  sur&ce,  from  the  rugged 
mountain  to  the  fertile  and  cultivated  valley.  The  nver 
Severn  separates  the  county  into  two  nearly  equal  divisions, 
and  forms  a  boundary  between  the  more  elevated  district* 
of  the  west  and  south,  and  an  extensive  level  on  the  north 
and  north-east,  which  extends  into  Cheshire  and  Sti^ord- 
shire.  On  the  west,  various  chains  of  Welsh  mountains 
extend  into  Shropshire.  The  Berwyn  range,  which  traverses 
Montgomeryshire,  terminates  within  the  boundaries  of 
Shropshire,  between  Oswestry  and  Chirk,  with  SelatWn 
Hill,  which  is  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tt» 
Breidden  Hills,  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  forms,  ar« 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Severn,  near  where 
that  river  enters  Shropshire.  The  greater  portion  and 
highest  parts  of  these  hills  lie  in  Montgomeryshire,  but 
their  north-eastern  extremities  extend  four  miles  into  this 
county,  forming  the  hills  of  Middleton,  Cefn-y-castel,  Buii- 
they,  and  Bauseley.  A  long  series  of  elevations,  commenc- 
ing in  Radnorshire,  extend  into  Shropshire  on  the  south- 
west, and  form  the  district  of  mountainous  land  called  Clun 
Forest,  portions  of  which  attain  an  elevation  of  1200  feet  and 
upwards.  Connected  with  this  range  by  intermediate  hills 
is  an  elevated  tract  situated  north  of  Bishop's  Casde  and 
surrounding  the  village  of  Shelve,  the  central  ridge  of 
which  runs  firom  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is  about 
seven  miles  long.  The  highest  point  of  it  is  Corndon  Moun- 
tain, 1700  feet.  On  the  west  this  tract  is  separated  by  a 
valley  from  the  Long  Mountain  in  Montgomeryshire,  and 
on  the  east  it  is  flanked  by  a  very  singular  mass  of  rocks 
called  the  Stiperstones.  Proceeding  to  the  south-east,  another 
range  of  hills  is  approached,  the  most  considerable  portion 
of  which  is  called  the  Longmynd.  This  range  is  connected 
on  the  south  with  that  mountainous  district  lying  east  of 
Clun  Forest,  which  occupies  the  trscts  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Teme,  the  Clun,  and  the  Onny.  North  of  the  Onny, 
the  Longmynd  comprises  the  Warren  Hill,  1200  feet ;  Med- 
licot,  1680  feet;  Stillhill,  900  feet,  &c.  On  the  east  lies  the 
valley  of  Church  Stretton,  which  is  bounded  on  the  opposite 
side  by  the  Caradoc  Hills,  comprising  the  heights  of  Ragleath 
(1000  feet),  Hope  Bowdier,  Caradoc  (1200  feet),  the  Law- 
ley  (900  feet),  Frodesley,  and  Acton  Burnel.  This  range, 
like  those  j  ust  described,  runs  firom  south-west  to  north-east. 
It  extends  across  the  Severn  in  tracts  of  inferior  elevation, 
and  terminates  near  Wellington,  in  the  remarkable  and  well- 
known  bill  called  the  Wrekin.  This  hill  rises  1320  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  being  considerably  hijjher  than  and 
nearly  detached  from  all  neighbouring  hills,  it  forms  a  con- 
spicuous object.  The  long  narrow  valley  of  Ape-dale  lies 
to  the  east  of  the  Caradoc  Hills,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a 
singular  elevated  ridge,  known  by  the  name  of  Wenlock 
Edge.  This  ridge  extends  from  the  valley  of  the  Onny  to 
the  Severn  at  Coalbrook-dale,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles. 
It  rises  at  a  slight  angle  from  the  east  and  south-east,  to 
the  height  of  from  500  to  600  feet,  and  presents  a  steep 
escarpment  on  the  west.  This  ridge  may  be  traced  south  of 
the  Onny  into  Herefordshire  near  Leintwardine,  forming 
the  hills  called  Yeo-edge  and  Shelderton,  which  are  respec- 
tively 850  and  900  feet  high.  Wenlock-edge  is  flanked  on 
the  east  by  a  number  of  detached  rounded  hills,  extending 
from  the  Onny  to  the  town  of  Wenlock,  all  of  which  are 
under  1000  feet  in  height,  and,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion 
of  Wenlock-edge,  are  under  cultivation  or  planted  to  their 
summits.  Between  the  hills  last  described  and  the  town  of 
Ludlow 'there  lies  a  rich  tract  of  h>w  land  called  Corve- 
dale.  This  valley  extends  north  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Wenlock,  and  on  the  south  opens  to  the  valley  of  the  Teme. 
It  is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  a  range  of  hUls  rioing  four  or 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  and  extending  fh>m 
Ludlow  northwards  on  the  west  side  of  the  Brown  Clee  Hills, 
which  attain  the  greatest  elevation  in  the  county,  and 
consist  of  two  hills  «»Iled  Abdon  Barf  and  Clee  Barf, 
the  former  of  which  is  1806  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
latter  1600  feet.  A  few  miles  south  of  the  Brown  Clee  hills, 
and  connected  with  them  by  a  tract  of  sandstone  of  some 
(although  considerably  inferior)  elevation,  lie  the  Titter- 
stone  Clee  Hills,  the  summit  of  whic^_  also  atlaiosj^the 
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height  of  1730  feet,  and  prcssnts  an  extreoMly  pictureique 
appearance  in  the  scenery  of  this  and  adjoining  counties. 
The  part  of  Shropshire  lying  east  and  south-eaat  of  the 
ntterstone  Clee  Hills  consists  of  elevations  from  400  to  800 
feet  high,  and  intersected  by  numerous  valleys.  North  and 
north-west  of  the  Clee  Hills  an  open  and  fertile  country 
extends  as  &r  as  the  Severn. 

The  part  of  Shropshire  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  that 
river,  as  was  before  stated,  does  not  present  such  a  varied 
surftice  as  that  just  destTibed,  and  a  greater  proportion  of 
it  is  under  cultivation.  The  tract  which  lies  on  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  the  county,  and  which  divides  it  from 
Cheshire,  is  not  more  than  300  feet  above  the  sea.  This  is 
the  watershed  or  limit  of  the  drainage  of  the  Severn,  the 
waters  on  the  north  falling  towards  the  rivers  See  and 
Weaver. 

Although  Shropshiro  may  be  considered  a  well-cultivated 
county,  yet  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  waste  land,  many 
portions  of  which  might  be  enclosed  with  advantage.  Some 
of  the  elevated  districts  which  have  been  mentioned,  such 
as  the  Comdon,  Stiperstones,  Caradoo  Hills,  the  Brown  and 
Titterstone  Clee  Hills,  Sec,  are  however  too  barren  or  rugged 
to  admit  of  cultivation,  but  they  afford  herbage  for  sheep. 
Clun  Forest  is  not,  as  its  name  would  imply,  a  wooded 
tract,  but  consists  of  smooth  rounded  hills,  which  wera  used 
until  lately  as  sheepwalks,  and  comprise  upwards  of  12,000 
acres;  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  now  divided  and  al- 
lotted by  aot  of  parliament.  The  Morf,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Seiern  below  Bridgnorth,  is  a  tract  of  waste 
land,  five  miles  in  length  and  from  two  to  three  in  breadth. 
This,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  Longmynd  and  various  other 
commons,  might,  it  is  said,  be  proBtably  enclosed,  or  at  least 
planted.  The  cultivation  of  mountain  land  is  however  on 
the  increase.  In  the  parish  of  Selattyn,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oswestry,  the  population  has  increased  considerably 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  it  is  attributed  to  this  cause. 
There  are  numerous  wastes  between  Shrewsbury  and 
Drayton,  and  the  county  also  contains  several  extensive 
mosses  or  bogs,  such  as  Bagley  Moors  between  Shrewsbury 
and  Ellesmere,  which,  previously  to  any  attempt  at  cultiva- 
tion, would  require  an  efficient  system  of  draining,  the  ex- 
pense of  which,  where  practicable,  would  be  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  improved  quality  of  the  soil. 

The  forest  of  Wyre  lies  on  the  rii^ht  bank  of  the  Severn, 
between  the  towns  of  Bewdley  and  Cleobury  Mortimer.  It 
is  a  large  tract,  principally  of  underwood,  which  is  out  down 
when  young  for  the  purpose  of  burning  into  charcoal  to 
supply  the  iron-works  in  the  vicinity.  Snropshire  contains 
a  greater  quantity  of  oak  timber  than  almost  any  county  in 
England. 

The  principal  river  of  Shropshire  is  the  Severn.  The  other 
rivers  and  streams  are  the  Teme,  Clun,  Onny,  Tern,  Roden, 
Perry,  Meole,  Cound,  Warf,  Rea,  and  Corve. 

The  Severn  enters  the  county  on  the  west  from  Mont- 
gomeryshire, a  short  distance  below  its  junction  with  the 
Vyrnwy,  a  Montgomeryshire  stream.  Its  general  direction 
as  far  as  Shrewsbury  is  easterly,  but  previously  to  reaching 
that  town  it  makes,  a  considerable  bend  to  the  north.  From 
Shrewsbury  it  pursues  a  winding  course,  but  having  a  main 
inclination  to  the  southreast  as  fhr  as  Coalbrook-dale.  Its 
subsequent  course  is  more  decidedly  south,  passing  by 
Bridgnorth,  and  quitting  Shropshire  and  entering  Worces- 
tershire a  short  distance  above  Bewdley.  Its  entire  course 
through  the  county  is  near  seventy  miles,  in  no  part  of 
which  does  it  serve  as  a  boundary-line,  but,  as  before  men- 
tioned, flows  through  the  middle  of  the  county.  It  is  navi- 
gable to  within  a  short  distance  of  Welshpool  in  Montgo- 
meryshire, and  consequently  is  of  considerable  importance 
as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  transporting  the  productions 
and  maott&etures  of  the  county.    [Sbtxrn.] 

The  Teme  has  neither  its  rise,  termination,  nor  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  its  course  within  Shropshire,  yet,  being  the  river 
next  in  site  to  the  Severn,  and  connected  with  the  drainage 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  it  claims  notice  im- 
mediately after  the  Severn.  It  rises  in  Radnorshire,  and 
soon  forms  the  boundary  between  that  county  and  Shrop- 
shire. A  short  distance  below  the  town  of  Knighton,  in 
the  former  county,  it  becomes  the  boundary  between  the 
counties  of  Hereford  and  Salop,  and  subsequently  enters 
the  latter  a  short  distance  above  the  town  of  Ludlow,  run- 
ning under  the  walls  of  that  castle :  it  then  alternatelv 
divraes  this  county  from  those  of  Worcester  and  Hereford, 
Mid  finally  quits  it  and  enters  Worcestershire  below  the 


town  of  Tenbury,  and  fills  into  the  Severn  near  Woroestw, 
Throughout  its  whole  course  it  flows  through  rich  and  pio* 
turesque  scenery.  Its  direction  is  neariy  east,  deflecting 
below  Ludlow  to  the  south-east 

The  Clun  is  a  tributary  of  the  last-mentioned  river,  and 
rises  within  the  county  in  the  wild  uncultivated  district 
called  Clun  Forest,  and  flows  east.  At  Clun  it  is  joined  by 
a  brook  from  the  left  bank,  and  at  Clunbury  bv  another 
stream  from  the  same  side.  Its  course  is  then  to  the  south, 
and  it  falls  into  the  Teme  at  the  village  of  Leintwardine  in 
Herefordshire. 

The  Oany  is  also  a  tributary  of  the  Teme.  It  rises 
among  the  Comdon  Hills,  and  takes  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion. It  is  joined  from  the  north  by  Eaton  brook,  which 
flows  through  Ape-dale,  and  by  several  small  streams,  and 
unites  with  the  Teme  about  two  miles  above  Ludlow.  Its 
whole  course  is  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  it  fhlls 
about  300  feet. 

The  Tern  rises  in  a  small  pool  on  the  borders  of  Stafford- 
shire, in  the  north-eastern  district  of  Shropshire,  and  flows 
south-west  by  Market^Drayton.  It  then  takes  a  more 
directly  southerly  course,  and  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by 
the  river  Mees,  which  runs  near  the  town  of  Newport.  It  is 
also  joined  by  other  streams  from  the  same  side,  and  again 
running  westward  is  joined  by  the  river  Roden  on  the  right, 
and  falls  into  the  Severn  between  Atcham  and  Wroxeter. 
Its  whole  course  is  about  30  miles,  and  it  is  the  longest  of 
the  Shropshire  streams. 

The  Roden  rises  between  Ellesmere  and  Wbitchujrbh,  and 
takes  a  south-easterly  direction  by  Wem,  and,  as  before 
stated,  falls  into  the  Tern. 

The  Perry  is  a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  and  rises  among 
the  Selattyn  Hills  north  of  Oswestry.  Its  course  is  south- 
west, and  it  falls  into  the  Severn  on  the  north  bank  of 
that  river,  a  short  distance  below  Montford  bridge,  and 
about  eieht  miles  above  Shrewsbury. 

The  Meole  brook  rises  from  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Long- 
mynd, and  flows  east-north-east.  It  is  joined  from  the  right 
by  the  Rea  brook,  which  rises  in  Marton  Pool,  and  passing  by 
tie  village  of  Meole  brace  joins  the  Severn  at  Shrewsbury. 
The  Cound  ia  also  a  tributary  of  the  Severn  from  the 
south  side.  It  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smethcote, 
and  flowing  north  by  Longnor  and  Condover,  unites  with 
the  Severn  about  two  miles  below  Wroxeter. 

The  Warf  is  another  tributary  of  the  Severn.  It  rises  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shiffnal,  and  pursuing  a  southerly 
direction  enters  the  Severn  near  Bridgnorth. 

There  are  two  or  three  streams  in  the  county  bearing  the 
name  of  Rea,  but  the  principal  of  the  mtakes  its  rise  in 
the  parish  of  Ditton  Priors,  in  the  liberties  of  Wenlock,  and 
running  south  by  Cleobury  Mortimer,  unites  with  the  Teme 
at  Newnham  below  Tenbury  in  Worcestershire.  The  Corve 
also  takes  its  rise  within  the  liberties  of  Wenlock,  and  flows 
south-west  through  the  f^ile  valley  known  as  Corve-dale. 
It  joins  the  Teme  at  Ludlow. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the  rivers 
is  to  the  south  and  south-east;  the  only  streams  among 
those  we  have  mentioned  which  deviate  from  that  course 
being  the  Meole  and  the  Cound.  To  these  two  inust  be 
added  the  drainage  of  the  extreme  northern  portion  of  the 
county,  whose  waters  flow  north  to  the  river  Bee  at  Weaver. 
The  Severn  is  the  only  navigable  river. 

The  fish  that  frequent  that  part  of  the  Severn  which  is  in 
Shropshire  are  salmon,  trout,  grayling,  pike,  perch,  shad, 
chub,  gudgeon,  roach,  dace,  carp,  flounders,  eels,  and  a  few 
lampreys.  The  fish  of  the  other  rivers  and  streams  are 
principally  trout  and  grayling. 

The  lakes,  or  natural  pools  of  water,  are  not  numerous  or 
extensive.  The  largest  is  Ellesmere,  near  the  town  of  that 
name.  It  covers  about  116  acres.  The  smaller  are  White- 
mere,  Colemere,  Avesmere,  and  Mereton  pools. 

Canait. — The  first  canal  formed  in  this  county  appears 
to  have  been  a  short  line  commencing  at  Donnington  Wood, 
in  the  parish  of  Lilleshall,  and  terminating  at  rave  I«ne 
near  Newport,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  with  a  short 
branch  to  lime-works  at  Lilleshall.  This  canal  was  formed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
coal  from  Donnington  to  the  lime-works  at  Lilleshall,  and 
for  public  sale  at  the  wharf  at  Pave  Lane. 

In  1/88  the  Shropshire  canal  was  projected  from  the  ter- 
mination of  the  last-mentioned  canal  at  Donnington  Wood 
to  the  Severn,  at  Coalport  below  Coalbrook-dale,  and  was 
completed  in  1792.  The  length  of  it  is  about  seven  and  a  half 
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milas,  with  a  riw  of  1 80  feat  and  a  ftll  of  333  feet  Thlt  canal 
ii  ot  the  greateit  importance  in  eoaveyiog  the  produce  of 
the  floal,  iron,  and  other  work*  to  the  Severn.  There  ig  a 
branch  from  this  canal  at  Soutball'bank  to  Brierly^bUl  near 
Coalbrook'dale,  a  dittanoe  of  3f  milai,  for  the  aame  purposes, 
as  veil  as  for  bringing  up  Umastone  for  the  use  of  the  iron" 
works.  This  canal  is  supplied  with  water  by  mean*  of  en- 
gines which  drain  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also 
by  reservoirs.  A  short  canal  ft-om  the  Oaken-gates  to  the 
iron'.works  at  Ketley  bad  been  previously  eonttructed  by 
Mr.  William  Reynolds  of  Ketley. 

The  Shrewsbury  canal  was  commenced  in  1793, under  the 
superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Telford.  It  begins  at  the 
Severn  at  Shrewsbury,  and  after  running  on  the  left  bank 
of  that  river  for  some  distance,  turns  north-east  and  joins 
the  Donnington  and  Shropshire  oanals  at  Wrockwardine- 
wood.  It  was  upon  the  line  of  this  canal  that  Mr,  Telford 
constructed  the  first  aqueduct  of  cast-iron.  It  cresses  the 
valley  of  the  Teme  at  Long  Mill,  and  is  186  feet  in  length. 
It  was  proposed  in  consequence  of  the  great  floods  which 
happened  in  1-795,  and  was  completed  in  March,  1 7S6.  The 
length  of  the  Shrewsbury  canal  is  17  miles;  it  has  a  rise  of 
154  feet  and  a  fall  of  22  feat.  There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
construction  of  the  Shrewsbury  as  well  as  in  the  Ketley  and 
Shropshire  canals,  which  consists  in  the  application  of  in- 
clined planes  instead  of  looks  for  the  ascent  and  descent  of 
boats.  The  inclined  plane  was  first  introdueed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Reynolds  on  the  Ketley  canal ;  the  ground  over  whieh 
this  canal  was  fbrmed,  being  high,  rugged,  and  separated 
ft-om  the  adjoining  country,  rendered  it  impossible  to  pro- 
cure a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  the  eonstruetion  of 
locks.  The  boats  are  placed  on  iVames  which  slide  up  and 
down  the  inclined  plane  on  iron  rails,  and  as  one  boat  de- 
scends another  ascends.  The  inclined  plane  in  the  Ketley 
canal  has  a  fall  of  73  feet.  On  the  Shropshire  canal  there 
are  three  inclined  planes :  the  first  320  yards  in  length,  and 
with  a  rise  of  1 20  feet ;  the  second  is  600  yards  long,  with 
a  fall  of  186  feet;  and  the  third  350  yards,  with  a  fall  of 
207  feet.  There  is  an  inclined  plane  on  the  Shrewsbury 
canal,  223  yards  in  length,  with  75  feet  rise. 

The  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction  Canal,  com- 
menced in  1826,  passes  through  the  north-eastern  part  of 
the  county,  and  a  communication  between  this  canal  and 
the  Shrewsbury  has  been  efl'acted  by  means  of  a  canal  which 
branches  off  from  the  Shrewsbury  line  near  Eyton,  and 
passing  by  Newport  unites  with  the  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool canal  about  four  miles  from  that  town. 

The  Chester  and  EUesmere  canal  traverses  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  The  branch  of  it  known  as  the  Mont- 
gomeryshire canal  also  passes  through  a  portion  of  the 
county.  It  was  intended  to  form  another  line  from  Hordley 
on  the  Montgomeryshire  canal  to  Shrewsbury,  but  it  has 
not  been  carried  farther  than  Weston  wharf. 

The  oanals  of  Shropshire  are  eonfined  to  that  portion  of 
the  county  which  lies  north  of  the  Severn.  The  southern 
part 'is  wholly  devoid  of  water  communication. 

Road*. — ^The  roads  of  this  county,  both  turnpike  and  pri- 
vate, were  described  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  as  gene- 
rally bad.  '  The  private  ones,  particularly  in  the  clay  part 
of  the  county,  being  almost  impassable  to  any  but  the  in- 
habitants, notwithstanding  many  aots  of  parliament  had 
been  passed  with  a  view  to  make  them  perfectly  good.'  In 
common  with  those  of  all  other  counties,  a  great  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  since  that  time  in  the  roads  of  Shrop- 
shire. The  average  number  of  miles  of  paved  streets  and 
turnpike  roads  in  the  years  1812-13-14  was  713;  and  of 
other  highways  2252  ;  and  in  1839  the  number  of  miles  of 
turnpike  roads  was  754,  and  of  other  highways  1876. 

The  principal  mail  and  coach  road  in  the  county  is  the 
London  and  Holyhead  road,  which  enters  Shropshire  be- 
tween Wolverhampton  and  Sbifltaal,  passes  through  Shrews- 
bury, and  enters  Denbighshire  near  Chirk.  The  improve- 
ments on  this  road  were  commenced  in  1815,  by  Mr. 
Telford,  nnder  a  government  commission.  The  whole  line 
of  this  road  is  now  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  woods 
and  works,  and  other  commissioners ;  and  parliament  ha* 
from  time  to  time  gi-antad  large  sums  of  money  ibr  improve- 
ments. In  1836  the  sum  of  4000/.  was  gnnted  ibr  improv 
ing  the  portion  of  this  road  lying  between  Shrewsbury  and 
Oswestry,  by  lowering  Mountfbrd  Hill  between  Sbrewsbuiy 
and  the  ten-mile  stone  on  the  road  to  Oswestry.  The  ordi- 
nary width  of  this  road,  exclusive  of  foot-paths,  is  30  feet 
It  was  the  chief  line  of  communication  between  London  i 


and  Dublin,  hui'the  opening  of  railroad*  from  the  British 
metropolis  to  Liverpool  has  interfered  considerably  with  the 
traISc  on  th9  Holyhead  road.  The  Bristol,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Chester  road  enten  Shropshire  at  IJidiow,  passes 
through  Church  Stretton  to  Shrewsbury,  and  thence  north- 
wards. It  is  traversed  daily  by  the  Bristol  and  Chester 
mails.  There  is  a  branch  from  this  road  leading  Uma  Lud- 
low to  Bishop's  Castle  and  Mont^onery.  There  are  mail- 
coach  and  other  roads  from  Bridgnorth  to  Shrewsbury, 
Ludlow  to  Birmingham  over  the  Clea  Hills,  Ludlow  to 
Weulock  and  Coalbrook-dale,  and  the  road  from  Ludlow  to 
Bridgnorth  has  been  recently  altered  and  improved.  There 
are  also  various  roads  communicating  with  Coalbrook-dale, 
Wellington,  Drayton,  Newport.  &c.  No  railroad  for  steam- 
carriages  has  yet  been  formed  in  the  county. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy. — In  noticing  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  Shropshire,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  part  of 
the  county  lying  north  and  east  of  the  Severn  differed 
materially  in  its  general  character  from  the  western  and 
southern  districts,  the  former  being  more  even  and  less 
elevated  than  the  latter ;  and  it  will  now  be  seen  that  this 
marked  difference  is  intimately  connected  with  (he  geolo- 
gical phenomena  of  the  county ;  for  the  river  Severn  nearly 
forms  the  division  between  the  new  red  system  on  the 
north,  and  the  older  formations  on  the  south ;  and  where 
any  exceptions  to  this  boundary  occur,  there  also  a  differ- 
ence of  outline  and  elevation  may  be  observed. 

In  noticing  the  different  strata  of  this  county  in  a  de- 
scending order,  an  outlier  of  lias  situated  between  Whit- 
church and  Market-Drayton  first  claims  attention.  It  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Murohison  in  1834.  It  lies  in  an  ellip- 
tical basin,  the  new  red'Sandstone  rising  from  beneath,  and 
forming  around  the  lias  on  the  south  the  hills  of  Hawk- 
stone,  and  appearing  on  the  east  and  south-east  at  Belton 
and  Market-Dravton,  pn  the  north-east  in  the  rising  ground 
extending  towards  Nantwioh,  and  to  the  north-west  in  the 
undulating  country  near  Whitchurch.  The  western  boundary 
is  not  well  defined,  owing  to  the  low  form  of  the  ground,  and 
the  superficial  accumulations  of  eravel,  sand,  and  peat;  but 
the  lias  must  have  at  least  a  length  often  miles,  and  a  breadth 
of  three  or  four  miles.  The  greater  part  of  this  basin  con- 
sists of  lower  lias  shale,  finely  laminated ;  but  the  overlying 
subdivision  of  the  mailstone  is  also  apparent  at  Frees.  The 
strata  eontain  the  characteristio  fossils  of  the  liaa,  and  have 
been  bored  through  in  various  places  for  coal,  but  there  is 
no  probability  of  that  fuel  being  obtained,  the  experiment- 
alists having  mistaken  the  black  lias  shale  for  ooal  shale. 
This  outlier  is  distant  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
the  great  lias  formation  in  Worcestershire  and  Warwick- 
shire ;  but  Mr.  Murchison,  from  observations  he  has  made, 
think*  it  probable  that  these  formations  were  origiaally  con- 
nected. 

The  new  red  system,  which  rises  from  beneath  and  sur- 
rounds the  bed  of  lias,  occupies  the  whole  northern  portion 
of  the  county,  extending  north  and  east  into  Cheshire  and 
Staffordshire,  and  on  the  west  passing  into  the  coal-formation 
of  Chirk  and  Oswestry.  On  the  south-west  it  wraps  round  the 
edges  of  the  Silurian  rooks  of  Montgomeryshire,  and  extends 
for  some  miles  south  of  the  Severn  to  the  eoal-formations 
about  Westbury  and  Pontesbury,  where  the  southern  edge 
of  the  new  red-sandstone  overlies  that  coal-field  which  ex- 
tends north-east  to  near  Shrewsbury;  but  the  sandstone 
again  penetrates  south  to  a  narrow  point  near  the  Caradoe 
Hills,  and  is  succeeded  on  the  west  by  the  coal-field  of  Le 
Botwood.  The  edges  of  the  rooks  of  the  Silurian  system 
extending  north  across  the  Severn,  as  well  as  the  trap- 
rocks  of  the  Wrekin,  again  deflect  the  sandstone,  the  boun- 
dary-line of  which  is  extended  still  farther  to  the  north-east 
from  Wellington  to  near  Newport,  by  the  coal-formation  of 
Coalbrook-dide,  on  the  western  edge  of  which  field  the  sand- 
stone again  appears,  and  occupies  the  remainder  of  the 
county  lying  east  of  the  Severn,  and  extends  a  few  miles 
west  of  that  river  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgnorth,  Chel- 
marsh,  &c.,  and  bounded  by  the  T)ld  red-sandstone  and  an 
elongated  portion  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre  ooal-formation. 

The  new  red  system  in  this  part  of  England  consist*  of— 
I,  Sali/trout  marlt,  &o. ;  2,  Red-Houittone  and  quarUtote 
conglomerate ;  3,  Calcareous  eonglomervte  ;  and,  4,  Ltmeer 
red-tandttone ;  the  first  and  second  being  reapectively  the 
equivalents  of  the  keuper  and  banter  tandttetn  of  foreign 
geologists.  The  third  division  is  of  the  same  age  as  the 
dolomitic  conglomerate  of  the  south-west  and  of  the  mag- 
nesian  limestone  of  the  north-east  of  England;  and  the 
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fourth  it  the  equivalent  of  the  tandstones  of  the  north-eatt 
of  England,  occupying  the  same  place  at  the  German  rolhe^ 
todte-aeginde. 

In  addition  to  theke  beds,  there  are  in  some  places  ealca- 
teotts  flags  lying  between  the  red-sandstone  and  saliferous 
marls,  Itrhich  appear  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  mus- 
cAeMtt/^  although  none  of  the  fossils  peculiar  to  that  for- 
mation have  yet  been  discovered  in  them.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  outlier  of  lias  just  mentioned  the  upper 
beds  of  the  new  red  system  appear,  and  are  especially  well 
developed  at  Broughton,  seven  miles  north  of  Shrewsbury, 
where  the  saliferous  marls  pass  beneath  the  lias,  and  overlie 
the  calcareous  flags  or  muschelkalk  which  rest  upon  the 
sandstones  of  the  Hawkstone  Hills.  These  standstones 
(No.  S)  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  new  red  system  in 
Shropshire,  and  may  be  seen  at  Ashley  Heath,  in  the 
north-east  of  the  county,  at  an  elevation  of  803  feet ;  and 
on  the  south-west  tbey  occupy  Harmer  Hill,  Pimhill,  and 
the  rooks  at  Ness  Cliff,  on  the  road  between  Shrewsbury 
and  Oswestry.  This  division  of  the  system  also  forms  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  portions  of  the  great  plain  of 
Shrewsbury ;  but  can  only  be  seen  at  intervals,  the  surfkoe 
being  covered  with  eravel,  clay,  &c.  It  also  extends  over 
the  country  lying  oetween  the  coal-fields  of  Coalbrook- 
dale  and  Staffordshire,  and  the  district  east  of  Bridgnorth. 
The  calcareous  conglomerate  (No.  3)  is  well  displayed  be- 
tween Cardeston  and  Alberbury,  west  of  Shrewsbury  and 
south  of  the  Severn.  It  there  constitutes  a  low  ridge  two 
miles  in  length,  presenting  its  escarpment  to  the  carboni- 
ferous tracts  of  Wolliston  and  Westbury.  This  formation 
also  occurs  east  of  the  Coalbrook-dale  coal-fields,  running 
fh>m  the  Severn  at  Coalport  to  near  Lilleshall.  It  is  also 
met  with  at  Apley  Terrace  and  other  spots  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Severn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bridgnorth,  and  at 
Chelmarsh,  a  few  miles  lower  down  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  The  extensive  denudation  of  the  new  red  system 
between  Newport  and  Shrewsbury  appears  to  have  oblite- 
rated all  traces  of  these  conglomerates ;  but  they  may  be 
observed  ou  the  banks  of  the  Meole  brook,  south  of  Shrews- 
bury. To  ascertain  the  position  and  localities  occupied  by 
the  lower  red-sandstone  (No.  4)  in  Shropshire,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mention,  that  as  the  new  red  system  occurs 
there  in  the  form  of  a  basin,  it  follows  that  the  lower 
members  will  appear  towards  the  edges  of  that  system; 
and  accordingly  the  lower  led-sandstone  will  be  met  with 
along  the  line  previously  i)ointed  out  as  the  boundary  of 
the  system.  Tne  town  of  Bridgnorth  is  built  upon  these 
lower  beds,  and  a  good  natural  section  of  them,  passing  into 
the  coal-measures,  occurs  on  the  Western  slope  of  Chel- 
marsh Common.  Bands  of  impure,  concretionary,  and 
mottled  limestone  occur  in  these  beds,  and  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  cornstone  of  the  old  red-sandstone. 

Proceeding  in  a  descending  order,  the  carbonif<erous 
system  of  Shropshire  next  claims  attention,  and  the  coal- 
field of  Coalbrook-dale.  being  the  most  extensive  and  pro- 
ductive in  the  county,  deserves  the  first  notice.  It  extends 
ttom  near  Wenlock,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  across 
that  river  to  Wellington  on  tne  notth-west,  and  is  prolon- 
gated in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  Lilleshall,  while  a  thin 
tortuous  zone  extends  south  to  Tasley,  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Bridgnorth.  The  most  productive  portion  of  this 
field  includes  Broseley  on  the  south,  and  stretches  north  of 
the  Severn  in  a  large  triangular-shaped  mass,  having  Lille- 
shall far  its  apex.  On  the  north-west  and  east,  beins  more 
than  two  thirds  of  its  circumference,  this  coal-field  is 
bounded  and  overlaid  by  the  lower  new  red-sandstone,  but 
the  passage  from  one  fbrmation  into  the  other  is  rendered 
difficult  of  observation  or  obscure  by  faults  and  accumu- 
lations of  drifted  matter.  On  the  west  it  is  flanked  by  a 
thin  zone  of  the  lower  Silurian  rocks,  and  by  the  trap  rocks 
01  the  Wrekin  and  Brcall  hills,  and  on  the  south  by  the  old 
red-sandstone  and  upper  Silurian  rocks.  In  the  upper  mea- 
sures of  this  coal-field  there  is  a  remarkable  band  of  fresh- 
water limestone,  which  was  quite  a  new  feature  in  coal- 
fields, until  Mr.  Mutchison  discovered  it  in  the  coal-field  of 
Shrewsbury.  He  atibsequently  recognised  it,  in  1832,  in  the 
southern  edge  of  this  coal-field,  and  some  years  afterwards 
it  was  noticed  in  the  coal-measures  of  Ardwick  near  Man- 
cheater.  At  Tasley,  in  the  Coalbrook-dale  field,  this  lime- 
stone  has  a  thickness  of  three  feet ;  but,  like  the  associated 
strata^  it  is  not  of  great  persistency,  and  thins  out  and  re- 
appears at  intervals.  Its  western  termination  is  near  the 
Breidden  Hills  where  it  is  associated  with  coal,  and  passes 
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upwards  into  the  lower  new  red-sandstone.  It  has 
recently  discovered  four  yards  in  thickness  Hear  Broseley. 
Its  geological  position,  wherever  it  has  been  observed,  is 
immediately  under  the  youngest  members  of  the  carboni- 
ferous Series,  the  strata  belo w  tne  freshwater  limestone  being 
the  great  productive  mining  portion  of  the  district.  The 
characteristic  fossils  of  this  limestone  in  the  Coalbrook'dale 
field  are  a  Cypris,  and  a  very  minute  univalve,  which  has 
been  named  Mierocone^ui  carbrmariu*.  The  coal  and 
iron  measures  below  it  are  generally  more  abundant  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the  field,  and  they  are 
more  persistent  than  the  upper  measures ;  but  nevertheless 
great  changes  occur  within  a  short  distance,  beds  of  sand- 
stone passing  into  day,  and  clay  into  sandstone,  while  the 
coal-seams  wedge  out,  or  taper  away  and  disappear  amid 
the  shales  and  sandstones.  In  a  shaft  near  Madeley,  230 
yards  in  depth,  twenty-one  carbonaceous  beds  occur,  of 
which  ten  are  pure  coal,  and  are  reaohed  at  a  depth  of  about 
200  yards,  and  have  a  total  thickness  of  1 S  ft.  11  in. 

The  fbllowing  table  will  show  the  variations  in  the  num- 
ber and  thickness  «f  the  seams  in  different  parts  of  the  coal 
field:— 

ThidutM  Mb.  of  Bt4i 

Ptta.  jtt  Rod.  oTOmL 

Hadley    . 
Sneds  Hill 
Malinslee 
Langley 
Dawley 

Lightmoor       . 
Madeley 
Broseley  . 

The  coal-measures  on  the  east  side  of  the  field  are  not  less 
than  1000  feet  thick.  The  ironstone  of  this  field  is  both 
concretionary  and  flat-bedded,  and  the  various  courses  of  it 
are  known  under  local  names,  such  as  New  Mine,  Cratc- 
ttone,  Ptnnffttone,  &c.  The  ores  of  iron  are  peroxides  in 
sandstone,  argillaceous  carbonates  in  shale,  and  sulphurets 
in  the  coal.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  is  the  most  abundant 
mineral ;  and  next  to  it  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  blende. 
Titanium  has  been  detected  in  the  refuse  slags  of  iron-ore. 
Petroleum  occurs  in  great  abundance  in  both  the  upper  and 
lower  measures,  and  some  of  the  beds  of  shale  of  the  latter 
afford  excellent  fireclay,  which  is  used  in  the  manuflicture 
of  pipes  and  pottery.' 

The  true  millstone-nit  appears  to  be  absent  in  this 
formation;  but  the  grits,  conglomerates,  and  sandstones 
forming  the  lower  portion  of  the  coal-field  may  perhaps  be 
considered  as  its  representatives.  The  carboniferous  lime- 
stone does  not  occur  in  any  extensive  range,  and  the  coal- 
field throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  reposes  upon 
older  rocks,  chiefly  of  the  Silurian  system,  and,  in  the 
southern  district,  upon  the  old  red-sandstone.  The  uirboni- 
ferous  limestone  however  is  met  with  at  Lilleshall,  Little 
Wenlock,  and  Steeraway,  and  traces  of  it  occur  at  inter- 
mediate spots. 

The  coal-field  has  been  disturbed,  especially  its  western 
side,  by  the  protrusion  of  trap,  dilTering  m  age  and  mineral 
character,  but  appearingon  contiguous  lines  of  fissure  paral- 
lel to  that  of  which  the  Wrekin  is  composed,  and  producing 
the  various  dislocations  with  which  the  field  abounds.  The 
main  lines  of  f^ult  run  nearer  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
but  are  traversed  by  cross  faults.  Mr.  Prestwioh  observes 
that  there  is  probably  no  coal-field  of  equal  size  in  the 
kingdom  which  has  been  so  much  shattered.  The  most 
powerful  dislocation  within  the  field  is  called  the  Lightmoor 
Fault,  and  is  an  upcast  of  more  than  two  hundred  yards  at 
the  point  of  its  greatest  amount  The  trap  rock  juts  out 
in  bosses  of  irregular  shape  in  the  vicmity  of  Litue  Wen- 
lock. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  coal-measures  of  this  field  are 
numerous.  Those  noticed  comprise  between  forty  and  fifty 
species  of  terrestrial  plants,  three  genera  of  fishes,  three 
species  of  trilobites,  with  other  orustacea,  and  forty  species 
of  eonchifera  and  molluscs. 

The  Shrewsbury  coal-fleld,  already  inentiontfd  in  de- 
scribing the  southern  bounds^  of  the  new  red  system,  ex- 
tends from  the  Severn  at  the  Breidden  Hills  on  the  west,  to 
Shrewsbury  on  the  east,  and  occupies  a  semicircular  bay,  of 
which  Pontesbury  is  the  southern  point.  The  south-west 
and  south-east  sides  of  this  field  rest  unconfbrmably  upon 
older  rocks  of  various  ages ;  and  on  the  opposite  tide  the 
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coal-measures  graduate  upwards  into  the  lover  new  red- 
sandstone  ;  and  at  Wellbatch,  Asterley,  and  Coed\vay  the 
sandstone  may  be  seen  graduating  into  the  coal-measures. 
The  strata  of  the  coal-field  have  generally  a  slight  in- 
clination towards  a  common  centre.  The  principal  places 
where  the  coal  is  worked  are  Nobold,  Wellbatch,  Aston, 
Pontesbury,  Minsterly,  Westbury,  Braggington,  and  Coed- 
way  ;  and  where  the  formation  is  best  developed  the  coal  is 
found  in  three  seams,  consisting,  in  descending  order,  of 
half-yard,  yard,  and  two-foot  coals.  The  last  is  generally  the 
best  These  coal-beds  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
red,  green,  and  black  shale,  and  clod.  Owing  to  the  un- 
equal thickness  of  the  overlying  strata  and  numerous  dis- 
locations, the  coal-seams  are  reached  at  various  levels.  The 
deepest  pits  are  those  farthest  from  the  edge  of  the  field,  and 
are  about  ninety-five  yards ;  while  near  the  hilly  sides  of  the 
older  rocks  coal  is  met  with  at  from  ten  to  twenty  yards. 
The  strata  of  this  coal-field  belong  to  the  upper  or  youngest 
series  of  coal-measures,  and  the  freshwater  limestone  de- 
scribed in  the  Coalbrook-dale  field  is  found  between  the 
seams  of  coal,  and  was  indeed  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Mur- 
chison  in  this  locality.  It  varies  in  thickness  from  three 
to  eight  feet ;  and  at  Pontesford  it  is  divided  into  two  beds. 

There  are  several  small  irregular  carbonaceous  troughs 
lying  between  the  Shrewsbury  and  Coalbrook-dale  fields, 
but  similar  in  character  to  the  former,  and  containing  the 
freshwater  limestone.  The  Iar(;e8t  of  these  is  that  of  Le 
Botwood.  Others  occur  at  Uffington  (three  miles  north- 
east of  Shrewsbury),  Longnori  Longden,  Pitcbford,  Cound, 
Drj'ton,  8ec.  ;  in  some  of  which  coal  is  worked. 

The  coal-field  of  Oswestry  is  situated  on  the  western  verge 
of  the  county,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  those  already 
noticed.  The  productive  portion  of  it  is  very  limited,  occu- 
pying a  small  area  between  the  town  of  Oswestry  and  the 
hills  of  Danvorda,  Trefonen,  Treflach,  and  Sweeny.  It 
contains  only  two  seams  of  coal  worthy  of  extraction,  the 
upper  being  four  feet  thick;  the  lower,  which  is  six  feet,  is 
a  very  inferior  coal.  Near  their  outcrop  these  seams  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  about  twelve  yards  of  strata 
composed  of  shale  and  clod,  with  thin  courses  of  sandstone. 
In  these  situations  the  coal  has  long  since  been  exhausted, 
and  it  is  now  raised  from  spots  towards  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  and  by  shafts  supk  through  the  new  red-sandstone, 
under  which  the  coal  passes  on  the  east  side  of  the  field. 
The  millstone-grit  and  sandstone  are  developed  to  a  large 
extent,  rising  west  of  the  coal  into  broad  ledges  towards  the 
higher  hills  of  limestone ;  and  on  the  other  hand  dipping 
generally  at  very  slight  angles  beneath  the  coal. 

The  carboniferous  limestone  is  better  developed  here  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  It  separates  the  millstone- 
grit  from  the  older  Silurian  rocks,  and  has  a  maximum 
thicktiess  of  at  least  four  or  five  hundred  feet.  This  coal- 
field is  affected  by  numerous  faults,  the  two  principal  of 
which  run  north  by  east  and  south  by  west,  which  is  nearly 
the  line  of  elevation  of  the  adjacent  mountains  on  which  the 
coal-field  reposes. 

The  roof  of  the  coal  abounds  in  impressions  of  plants,  and 
the  inountain  limestone  contains  a  vast  profusion  of  cha- 
racteristic corals  and  crinoidea,  with  numbers  of  the  Pro- 
ductus  hemitpheericut,  P.  Martini,  &c 

The  coal-fields  of  Shropshire  remaining  to  be  noticed  are 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  county.  That  of  the  Tit- 
terstone  Clee  Hill  lies  between  the  towns  of  Ludlow  and 
Cleobury-Mortimer.  This  carboniferous  tract  lies  at  a  very 
coiisiderable  height,  and  is  of  an  extremely  irregular  outline. 
It  is  flanked  on  the  south  and  north-east  by  zones  of  carbo- 
niferous limestone  rising  from  beneath  the  millstone-grit, 
which  ia  on  the  other  sides  bounded  by  the  old  red-sand- 
stone, which  wraps  entirely  around  the  tract,  separating  it 
on  the  north  from  the  coal-field  of  the  Brown  Clee  Hill,  on 
the  west  from  the  Ludlow  Rocks,  and  on  the  east  from  the 
coal-fields  of  the  Forest  of  Wyrd. 

The  portion  of  the  field  known  by  the  name  of  Combrook 
forms  an  elevated  trough,  capped  by  a  plateau  of  basalt,  which 
covers  the  strata  here.  South-west  of  the  Combrook  rocks, 
and  at  a  considerably  lower  level,  is  asmall  basin  of  elliptical 
form,  called  the  Knowlbury  field,  which  is  distinctly  broken 
off  from  the  great  field  of  Combrook.  This  basin  is  com- 
nletely  exempt  from  basalt,  except  that  its  surface  is  partially 
encumbered  with  frigments  of  that  rock.  At  Combrook 
and  Knowlbury  there  are  four  principal  beds  of  coal,  which 
vary  in  thickness  in  different  parts ,  and  beneath  the  up- 
permost bed  the  shale  contains  concretions  of  ironstone  of 


excellent  quality,  which  alio  occur  beneath  the  next  seam. 
In  the  Combrook  tracts  the  coal  is  worked  by  shafts  sunk 
through  the  overlying  basalt,  which  varies  in  thickness  from 
twenty  to  sixty-four  yards.  In  the  Knowlbury  basin  the 
lower  beds  of  coal  and  sandstone  crop  out  on  the  west  at 
angles  of  about  30°,  resting  on  the  old  red-sandstone.  In 
the  centre  of  the  basin  the  shafts  are  sunk  to  a  great  depth, 
the  new  pit  being  220  yards  deep.  This  coal-field  is  tra- 
versed by  two  principal  and  several  minor  faults,  the  pre- 
vailing direction  of  which  is  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
The  millstone-grit  rises  at  many  points  from  beneath  the 
productive  coal-field.  It  is  most  expanded  to  the  north, 
where  it  is  separated  from  the  old  red-sandstone  by  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  at  Oreton;  but  in  other  parts,  where 
the  latter  formation  is  wanting,  it  rests  immediately  upon 
the  sandstone.  It  has  a  thickness  of  several  hundred  feet, 
and  is  inclined  at  high  angles  near  its  exterior  margin,  the 
inclination  decreasing  as  it  passes  beneath  the  coal-seams. 
The  mountain  limestone,  as  before  mentioned,  occurs  near 
the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  tract,  where  it 
lies  between  the  millstone-grit  and  the  old  red-sandstone. 
The  thickness  of  the  strata  never  exceeds  sixty  feet.  Tit- 
terstone,  the  highest  point  of  these  hills,  is  composed  of  a 
pure  basalt,  and  has  an  elevation  of  1730  feet  above  the  sea. 
'  The  iron-ores,  and  the  limestone  with  which  they  are 
associated  in  these  hills,  are,'  says  Mr.  Murchison, '  very 
superior  in  quality  to  those  of  the' great  Staffordshire  field, 
and  at  first  sight  it  appears  surprismg  that  these  valuable 
products  should  not  be  turned  to  better  account.  They  are 
however  excluded  from  fair  competition  by  the  want  ot 
means  of  transport;  and  it  is  painful  to  record,  that  with 
all  the  spirit  and  enterprise  which  can  be  bestowed  on  such 
works,  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  Clee  Hills  is  attended 
with  little  profit.  Vast  heaps  of  the  finest  ore  have  lain 
unheeded  for  many  years  on  the  high  grounds  of  the  Brown 
Clee ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  actual  juxta-position  of  the  coal, 
iron-ore,  and  lime,  at  Knowlbury,  in  a  lower  and  more  fa- 
vourable position,  that  Mr.  Lewis  (the  proprietor)  is  enabled 
to  sell,  though  at  a  very  small  profit,  a  manufactured  article 
of  the  very  first  quality.  The  construction  of  canals  or  rail 
roads  would  soon  render  the  Clee  Hills  the  centre  of  wealth 
and  industry.' 

The  coal-field  of  the  Brown  Clee  Hills  lies  a  few  miles 
north  of  the  formation  just  described,  and,  like  that,  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  the  old  red-sandstone,  which  here 
separates  the  coal-measures  into  two  distinct  elevations, 
known  as  the  (31ee  Barf  and  the  Abdon  Barf.  These  two 
carboniferous  tracts  are  the  loftiest  in  Great  Britain.  The 
sandstone  rises  to  a  considerable  height  upon  the  flanks  of 
the  hills,  and  dips  inwards,  upon  which  repose  the  strata 
containing  seams  of  bad  coal  of  slight  value,  the  summits 
being  composed,  as  at  Combrook,  of  basalt.  In  some  parts 
■there  are  thin  beds  of  coal,  having  a  total  thickness  of  seven 
or  eight  feet  In  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  ironstone 
nodules  occur.  The  lowest  coal  rests  upon  a  sandstone,  the 
equivalent  of  the  millstone-grit  which  reposes  on  the  old  red- 
sandstone,  without  any  traces  of  carboniferous  limestone. 
The  pits  on  the  Abdon  Barf  are  shallow.  Those  of  the  Clee 
Barf  vary  from  14  to  80  yards,  and  are  all  worked  by  the 
common  windlass.  Nearly  all  the  best  coal  has  been  ex- 
tracted. The  coal-measures  are  intersected  by  a  vast  num- 
ber of  faults,  trending  from  north  to  south  and  east  to 
west 

In  this  coal-field,  as  at  the  Titterstone  Clee  Hill,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  the  tract  having  been  heaved  up  into 
its  present  position  by  powerful  forces  acting  from  beneath, 
which  have  thrown  the  carbonaceous  masses  into  separate 
troughs  or  basins. 

The  coal-field  of  Wyre  or  Bewdlev  Forest  lies  east  of  those 
just  described,  occupies  the '  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
county,  and  extends  into  Worcestershire,  the  greater  part  ot 
it  lying  within  that  county.  It  has  a  length  from  north  to 
south  of  about  20  miles,  and  a  breadth  in  the  Forest  of  Wyre 
of  five  or  six  miles.  That  portion  of  it  lying  in  Shropshire 
and  extending  southward  in  a  narrow  zone  f^m  near  Bridg- 
north, is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  old  red-sandstone  of 
Chelmarsh.  This  band  contains  at  least  three  seams  of  coal, 
of  which  only  one  is  worked,  and  that,  like  the  rest  of  this 
field,  is  of  an  inferior  sulphureous  quality.  At  Kinlet, 
where  the  coal-measures  occupy  a  greater  width,  a  green- 
stone trap  occupies  some  of  the  highest  ground. 

An  examination  of  these  coal-fields  of  Shropshire  has 
enabled  Mr.  Miucbiaon  to  lay  down  the  following  data  in 
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respact  to  them,  independently  of  the  phenomena  tesulting 
from  igneous  action  and  disturbance: — 

I.  The  proof  of  a  younger  zone  of  coal  passing  upwards 
and  conformably  into  the  lower  members  of  the  new  red- 
sandstone,  and  containing  within  it  a  peculiar  freshwater 
limestone,  always  occupying  in  a  long  course  the  same  po- 
sition. 

3.  The  Coalbrpok-dale  field  has  been  shown  to  contain 
not  only  this  upper  carbonaceous  zone,  but  further,  a  full 
development  of  the  older  coal  strata,  charged  with  a  mix- 
ture of  freshwater,  terrestrial,  and  marine  remains,  indi- 
cating an  sstuary  origin.  These  beds  however  pass  down 
ill  two  localities  into  bands  of  true  mountain  limestone, 
containing  exclusively  fossils  of  marine  origin. 

3.  The  Clee  Hill  coal-flelds  consist  of  only  the  lower  car- 
bonaceous masses,  reposing  upon  millstone-grit  and  carbo- 
niferous limestone.  These  tnerefore  were  probably  accu- 
mulated in  a  bed  of  the  sea. 

4.  In  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Forest  of  Wyre,  where 
the  passage  upwards  into  the  new  red-sandstone  is  clearly 
marked,  no  volcanic  eruptions  having  there  burst  forth  to 
obscure  the  succession  of  the  stratified  deposits,  a  large  por- 
tion of  carbonaceous  masses  is  thus  proved  to  belong  to  the 
younger  zone  of  coal-measures :  but  the  order  of  succession 
beneath  them  is  not  complete ;  for  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone being  absent,  the  coal  reposes  directly  upon  the  old 
red-sandstone  or  Silurian  rocks. 

5.  The  fields  of  Shrewsbury  and  Coalbrook-dale  were 
originally  deposited  upon  rocks  of  all  ages,  from  the  slates 
of  the  Cambrian  system  to  the  carboniferous  limestone  in- 
cluded, the  latter  case  being  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule,  as  in  other  parts  of  England. 

The  old  red  system,  which  Mr.  Murchison  has  divided  into 
three  formations — which  in  a  descending  order  are :  1,  quartz 
on  conglomerate  and  sandstone ;  2,  comstone  and  marl ; 
and  3,  tilestone— occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  county.  It  is  here  the  northern 
prolongation  of  that  great  tract  of  sandstone  which  occupies 
such  large  poKions  of  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Brecknock, 
and  Hereford,  and  part  of  Worcester,  and  enters  this  county 
from  the  south.  Its  northern  extremity  terminates  in  the 
coal-field  of  Coalbrook-dale,  and  on  the  east  ia  that  of  the 
Forest  of  Wyre,  with  the  exception  of  the  space  lying  be- 
tween those  two  coal-fields  where  the  old  and  new  red  sys- 
tems meet  On  the  west  it  is  bounded  in  Corve-dale  by  the 
upper  Ludlow  rock  of  the  Silurian  system.  The  three  sub- 
divisions above  mentioned  are  met  with  in  this  county,  but 
the  middle,  or  comstone,  is  the  most  prevalent,  and  affords 
lime  of  an  inferior  quidity.  Organic  remains  of  various 
kinds  are  abundant  in  the  tilestone  group,  while  those  of 
the  upper  division  are  confined  to  a  few  land-plants.  At 
Hayton's  Bent,  northof  Ludlow,  veins  of  copper-ore  occur, 
which  were  formerly  worked,  but  have  been  abandoned  for 
upwards  of  one  hundred  years.  A  large  ouUier  of  old  red- 
sandstone,  the  principal  part  of  which  forms  Clun  Forest, 
occurs  on  the  south-west  of  the  county,  and  is  separated  from 
the  great  mass  by  wide  intervening  tracts  of  Silurian  rocks. 
This  outlier  is  nearly  one  hundred  square  miles  in  super- 
ficial extent  It*  western  extremity  reaches  into  Radnor- 
shire. 

The  portion  of  the  county  now  left  undesoribed,  and  com- 
prising about  one-fourth  of  its  surface,  is  composed  of  the 
stratified  rocks  of  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian  systems. 
These  occupy  the  southern  division  of  the  county  lying  west 
of  a  line  drawn  fironi  Ludlow  to  the  Severn  at  Coalbrook- 
dale. 

The  Ludlow  rocks  rise  from  the  old  red-sandstone  of 
Corve-dale  into  eminences  of  1000  or  1100  feet  above  the 
sea,  exhibiting  the  subdivisions  of  the  formation,  viz.  the 
upper  Ludlow  rock,  Aymestry  limestone,  and  lower  Lud- 
low rock.  West  of  these,  and  separated  by  Hope-dale,  is 
that  unbroken  escarpment  extending  from  the  valley  of  the 
Onny  to  Coalbrook-dale,  called  Wenlock  Edge,  and  com- 
posed of  Wenlock  limestone.  This  is  succeeded  by  Wen- 
lock  shale,  composing  the  valley  east  of  the  Caradoc  or 
Church-Stretton  Hills,  which  consist  chiefly  of  different 
varieties  of  unbedded  or  amorphous  trap.  Hanked  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  by  Caradoc  sandstone.  On  the 
north-eastern  extremities  of  these  Silurian  recks,  west  of 
Church  Stretton  and  north  of  the  Onny,  is  an  elevated  and 
extensive  tract  of  rocks  of  the  Cambrian  system,  composing 
the  Longmynd  and  other  mountains,  with  outbreaks  of 
tri^  and  tbese  are  again  suoeeeded  by  Caradoo  saadaton^ 
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the  altered  and  irregular  ridge  of  the  Stiperstone,  and  the 
trap  rocks  of  Shelve  and  Comdon.  A  vast  expanse  ot 
Ludlow  rooks  then  succeeds,  and  extends  into  Montgomery- 
shire, and  this  formation  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of 
Shropshire  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Onny,  the  outlier  (^ 
old  red-sandstone  above  described  forming  an  exception 
The  Silurian  and  Cambrian  rocks  above  described,  between 
the  old  red-sandstone  of  Corve-dale  and  Montgomervshire, 
have  a  general  direction  ftava  south-west  to  north-east, 
and  we  have  seen  that  the  coal-flelds  of  Coalbrook-dale  and 
Shrewsbury  wrap  round  their  northern  edges.  Many  inter- 
esting geological  phenomena  occur  in  the  Silurian  rocks 
and  the  varieties  of  trap  associated  with  them.  Among  the 
trap  and  sandstones  of  Shelve  and  Comdon  occur  several 
metalliferous  veins,  containing  ores  of  lead,  &c.,  of  consider- 
able value. 

The  trap-rooks  of  the  Wrekin,  Stc.,  as  in  the  other  volca- 
nic districts,  have  disturbed  and  altered  the  acMacent  strata, 
and  from  observing  these  phenomena,  and  the  dislocations  of 
Coalbrook-dale  and  the  Clee  Hills, '  it  may,'  says  Mr.  Mur- 
chison, 'be  affirmed  that  this  district  in  Shropshire  fur- 
nishes proofs  of  the  alternate  play  and  repose  of  volcanic 
action .  during  very  long  periods.  These  evidences  demon- 
strate, 1,  that  volcanic  grits  were  formed  during  the  depo- 
sition of  the  lower  Silurian  strata  ;  2,  that  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks  and  old  red-sandstone  were  accumulated 
tranquilly  without  a  trace  of  contemporaneous  eruptions ; 
3,  that  after  their  consolidation,  the  last-mentioned  depo- 
sits Were  dismembered  and  set  upon  their  edges  by  vast 
outbursts  of  intrusive  trap ;  4,  that  the  carboniferous  sys- 
tem was  deposited  after  the  older  strata  had  been  upheaved ; 
5,  that  subsequent  dislocations,  including  some  of  the 
most  violent  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  took  place  after 
the  accumulation  of  the  coal-measures  and  lower  new  red- 
sandstone.' 

The  superficial  deposit  or  drift  of  the  part  of  Shropshire 
lying  south  of  the  Se^rem  is  principally  derived  from  the 
Silurian  rocks  on  the  west  and  north-west;  that  of  the 
north  of  Shropshire  consists  of  masses  of  sand  and  gravel 
derived  from  the  underlying  new  red-sandstone,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  coal-fields  this  is  often  mixed  up  with 
detritus  derived  from  the  coal-measures,  &e. 

On  the  surface  of 'these  local  accumulations  in  Northern 
Shropshire  there  occurs  in  some  places  a  foreign  detritus 
composed  of  granitic  bowlders,  derived  from  Cumberland  or 
Scotland,  and  marine  shells  of  existing  species  are  often 
found  mixed  up  with  them.  The  bowlders  occur  both 
isolated  and  in  groups,  being  numerous  on  the  northern 
face  of  Haughmond  Hill  and  the  north-western  slopes  of 
the  Wrekin,  and  isolated  in  the  district  lying  a  few  miles 
south  of  Shrewsbury.  Further  observations  and  deductions 
respecting  the  occurrence  of  this  foreign  drift  will  be  found 
in  the  article  Sbtern. 

Mineral  Springt. — There  are  numerous  saline  springs 
issuing  from  the  new  red-sandstone  of  North  Shropshire. 
They  occur  at  Smeithmore,  Kingleywick,  Admaston,  More- 
ton  Say,  &c.  These  springs  are  not  however  confined  to 
the  new  red  system,  for  they  are  met  with  in  the  ooal-mear 
sures  at  Broseley,  and  at  Sutton  near  Shrewsbury.  At  the 
latter  place,  in  addition  to  the  saline  ingredients,  there  is  a 
considerable  proportion  of  chloride  of  lime.  A  saline  spring, 
called  Saltmoor,  occurs  also  at  Ashford,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Teme  below  Ludlow,  from  which,  at  the  period  of  the  Nor- 
man conquest,  it  appears  salt  was  manumctured,  as  is  said 
to  have  been  formerly  the  case  with  the  springs  at  Broseley. 
Ilie  Saltmoor  well  issues  from  the  old  red-sandstone,  and 
its  geological  relations  and  phenomena  seem  to  correspond 
with  the  valuable  wells  lately  discovered  at  Tenbuiy  in 
Worcestershire,  close  to  the  Shropshire  border.  The  medi- 
cinal virtues  of  the  latter  are  however  of  far  greater  interest 
and  importance,  as,  in  addition  to  the  saline  matter,  chloride 
of  lime,  and  iodine  and  bromine,  are  found  in  unusually 
large  proportions.  The  connection  between  these  springs  at 
Tenbury,  Saltmoor,  &e.,  and  the  intrusive  basaltic  rocks  at 
the  Clee  HiUs,  affords  an  interesting  subject  for  geological 
inquiry. 

On  Prolley  Moor,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Longmynd, 
there  is  a  spring  of  which  chloride  of  lime  appears  to  be  the 
principal  ingredient  Chalybeate  springs  occur  near  Sher- 
lot  Common,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wenlock,  at  MoretoK 
Say,  and  other  places. 

Soil  and  Jsriculture.—'tbt  soil  of  the  county  on  the 
tight  bank  ox  the  Stirern  is  chiefly  a  red  clay  and  gravel. 
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deriT«d  firom  and  ovarlying  tbe  ne*  red-iandstone  fbrma- 
tion ;  it  w  favourable  for  many  kind*  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  hundred  of  Bradford  North  consiats  of  this  olay 
and  gravel  with  land,  and  a  conaiderable  quantity  of  peat, 
with  aome  good  meadow  land  in  the  lower  portions.  In 
Bradford  South  and  Brimetry  hundreds,  a  red  sand  pre- 
vails throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  distriot  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coilbrook-dale.  Pimhill  hundred  bon- 
lists  of  this  and  some  boggy  land,  with  however  a  large  pro' 
portion  of  good  wheat  land.  Farther  west,  towards  Oswestry 
and  the  borders  of  Denbighshire,  there  is  a  coarse  gravel 
mixed  with  the  prevailing  red  day,  and  some  boggy  and 
peaty  land,  which  hai  however  been  dimitkished  by  luiiming. 
This  red  olay  does  not  extend  in  any  considerable  dc 
gree  south  or  west  of  the  Severn,  although  a  red  olay  of  a 
somewhat  different  character  prevails  over  the  greater  pot^ 
tions  of  the  franchise  of  Wenlook,  and  the  hundreds  of 
Stottesden,  Overs,  and  MutuloW.  This  olay  lies  over  the 
old  red-sandstone,  which  contain*  beds  of  impure  limestone, 
and  which  is  burnt  and  used  as  a  manure  to  a  considerable 
extent.  It  forms  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  county. 
In  the  three  last-named  hundreds  lie  the  coal*flelda  of 
Bewdley,  and  the  Titteratone  and  Brown  dee  Hills.  The 
hundreds  of  Condover,  Ford,  and  Chirbury  have  a  prevailing 
deep  light-coloured  loam,  with  sand  and  gravelly  clay.  The 
south-west  portion  of  the  county  is  the  least  produotive, 
comprising  the  hundreds  of  Purslow  and  Clun.  The  ground 
is  too  steep  and  elevated,  and  the  soil  too  Ught  to  admit  of 
general  cultivation.  Tbe  valleys  oonsist  of  loam,  resting  on 
gravel,  and  forming  good  meadow  and  pasture  land. 

The  relative  quantities  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  and 
the  proportions  in  which  gnun  and  the  various  kinds  of 
agricultural  produce  are  cultivated,  vanr  of  course  with  the 
situation  of  the  ihrms  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  farms 
are  for  the  most  part  arable,  but  some  are  for  graiing,  ibr 
hay,  for  the  dairy,  and  for  rearing  and  feeding.  The  crops 
in  general  cultivation  are,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  vetches, 
ana  turnips,  to  which  may  now  be  added  potatoes  (though 
these  last  are  chiefly  consumed  by  the  &mer  a*  food  for 
bis  stock),  and,  in  a  few  places,  oeans. 

The  folk>wing  are  the  various  rotations  of  the  enpi  (-^l. 
Wheat,  barley,  clover;  2,  Peas,  wheat,  barley,  clover;  3, 
Whea^  tumipst  barley^  clover  or  peas ;  4,  "Wheat,  barley, 
turnips,  barleyi  clover;  6,  Peas  or  vetches,  wheat,  oats, 
clover;  6,  Fallow,  wheat,  oats,  clover;  7,  Pasture,  oats,  fol- 
low, wheat,  oats,  clover ;  and  in  some  places  where  the  soil 
is  not  adapted  for  turnips  the  rotation  is  as  follows:-^!. 
Fallow,  wheat,  olover,  oats  or  peas,  follow;  3,  Fallow, 
wheat,  oats  or  barley,  clover,  peu  or  vetches,  fkllow;  3, 
Fallow,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  fallow. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  8hrewsl>ury,  upon  a  pebbly  loam 
of  some  depth,  resting  upon  gravel,  the  following  plan  has 
been  pursued  with  success :— The  clover  leys  were  ploughed 
and  sown  with  wheat  in  October,  or  early  in  November,  and 
covered  with  a  light  dressing  of  lime  and  soil  prepared  for 
the  piurpose.  When  the  wheat  was  cleared  off,  the  stubble 
was  plou^ed  in,  and  sown  with  turnips,  which  were  eaten  by 
sheep  in  jDecember.  Barly  peas  were  sown  in  tbe  beginning 
of  February,  and  ottrried  off  by  the  middle  of  July,  when 
the  land  was  immediately  manured  and  sown  with  turnips ; 
the  laif  est  of  whieh  were  removed  off  the  ground  in  Decem- 
ber, and  the  rest  eaten  by  cows,  sheep,  &c  In  the  following 
spring  barley  and  clover  were  sown,  and  mown  or  eaten  in 
summer.  By  this  plan  it  is  said  the  lands  were  kept  ft«e 
fk«m  weeds,  and  never  required  to  be  followed.  The  pro* 
duce  was  about  twenty-six  bushels  of  Wheat  per  aere,  and 
as  many  of  peas. 

The  following  oouna  of  iffops  wat  formerly  tiot  unusual: 
ftilow,  wheat,  oata  for  two  years ;  the  second  year's  crop 
was  sown  with  olover,  which  was  suffbred  to  remain  two 
or  three  years,  wbile  fresh  land  or  a  clover  ley  of  three 
vears'  growth  was  broken  up  for  oats  or  a  fallow.  If  bar- 
ley was  introduced,  it  was  after  the  Wheat,  and  before  the 
oats. 

Th*  introdnetion  of  turnips  in  the  place  of  fallows  is  a 
main  feature  in  the  imorovements  effected  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  forms.  Where  however  the  land  is  too  heavy 
and  strong  for  turnips,  the  fidlows  are  commenced  at  various 
periods,  but  tbe  greater  part  of  them  are  not  sufficiently 
worked  or  cleanea  Many  formers  however  begin  their  fol- 
lows in  January,  and  by  repeated  ploughings,  harrDwings, 
and  rollings,  bring  them  into  very  good  order  for  wheat.  In 
otttar  oaiea  the  firat  ploughing  is  not  performed  until  Vmj 


or  June ;  the  next  in  August;  and  in  September  the  land  is 
again  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  sown  in  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. By  this  means  it  is  evident  that  land  cannot  be  well 
cleaned,  unless  great  labour  and  diligence  be  used.  In  gene- 
ral however,  after  a  stubble,  the  land  is  ploughed  before 
Christmas,  and  has  at  least  three  moM  ploughings  in  the 
course  of  the  summer.  After  clover  it  is  graied  in  the 
spring  with  sheep,  and  not  ploughed  until  Jane,  or  some- 
times the  clover  is  mown  and  a  tolermbly  good  fallow  made 
previous  to  October. 

Wheat  is  sown  in  Octdber,  and  on  good  land  not  until  the 
middle  of  November.  From  two  to  three  busbels  per  acre 
is  the  quantity  sown,  aocording  to  the  proportion  and  Qua- 
lity of  the  manui«  employed.  The  wheat  u  itrst  steeped  in 
salt  and  water,  and  subsequently  sprinkled  with  lime. 
Where  wheat  succeeds  a  olover  ley,  dung  is  spread  upon  tbe 
latter,  and  ploughed  under ;  but  sometimes  the  manure  is 
carted,  and  spread  after  the  seed  is  harrowed  in.  If  lime  is 
the  manure  employed,  it  is  either  spread  upon  the  clover  in 
July  or  harrowed  in  with  the  soil  during  the  summer. 
Summer  fallows  fbr  wheat  are  manured  with  dung  or  lime ; 
but  if  tumipsare  to  succeed  wheat,  no  manure  is  used  for 
the  latter.  Wheat,  as  well  as  other  grain,  has  heretofore 
been  sown  broad-cast,  but  drilling  is  now  becoming  general 
in  raanv  parts  of  the  county,  and  dibbling  has  been  recom- 
mended. It  is  sometimes  eaten  a  little  m  the  spring  with 
sheep,  and  harrowed  once  or  twice  in  May  or  June.  The 
crop  varies  ttom  ten  to  twenty-flve  bushels  per  acre.  Buck- 
wheat is  sown  on  light  soils  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
May,  which  tilows  time  fbr  the  ground  to  be  well  cleaned. 
Wheat  is  generally  reaped  with  broad  hooks  or  saw  sickles, 
but  some  is  mown. 

Barley  is  sown  from  the  latter  end  of  March  to  the  be- 
ginning of  May.  Two  and  a  half  bushels  an  acre  is  about 
the  average  quantity  of  seed  sown.  Upon  strong  soils,  when 
barley  succeeds  wheat,  tbe  latter  stubble  is  ploughed  under 
about  Christmas.  Upon  such  soils  the  land  is  rendered  fit 
by  the  frost  for  working  with  the  harrows  at  seed-time.  If 
barley  however  succeeds  wheat,  on  sandy,  grayelly,  or  pebbly 
loams,  three  ploughings  are  often  given :  and  after  turnips, 
either  one  or  two  ploughings.  The  proauce  is  flrom  twenty 
to  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

Oau  are  commonly  sown  after  wheat,  and  often,  upon 
(tiff  soils,  with  only  one  ploughing,  and  succeed  welL  They 
are  also  sown  upon  the  turf  with  one  ploughing.  Barley  as 
well  as  oat  crops  are  mowed. 

Peas  are  perhaps  more  grown  in  Shropshire  upon  sound 
soils  than  in  most  other  counties,  but  are  regarded  as  a  very 
uncertain  crop. '  They  are  sown  in  March,  from  two  to  three 
bushels  per  acre.  Thev  are  frequently  sown  upon  old  pas- 
tures or  clover  leys,  wiui  one  ploughing.  The  produce  varies 
fh>m  ten  to  twenty-four  busbels  per  acre.  They  are  used 
a*  food  for  horses,  and  fbr  fottening  pigs.  Vetches  are  eat 
green  for  horses  in  the  sUble.  If  left  for  seed,  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  crop  of  wheat. 

Turnips  were  formerly  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  county,  but  their  growth  has  lately  been  much  ex- 
tended and  encouraged  by  the  principal  farmers  and  the 
landed  proprietors,  who  have  given  premiums  for  that  pur- 
pose, so  that  now  they  form  a  regular  crop  wherever  the  soil 
will  admit  of  their  profitable  cultivation.  They  are  sown 
fhim  the  middle  of  June  to  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
land  is  previoiuly  well  manured  and  cleaned  by  frequent 
ploughings,  commencing  before  Christmas.  Tbe  quantity 
of  seed  used  is  one  pound  to  an  oore.  The  plants  are  twice 
hoed,  and  the  produce  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  tons  per 
acre.  Where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  dry,  the  tamips  are  not 
removed  fh>m  the  field,  but  are  eaten  by  sheep  or  young 
oattle.  For  this  purpose  thejr  are  sometimes  removed  to  an 
adjoining  stubble  or  lev.  In  other  cases  they  are  drawn 
home  and  stacked  for  winter  use. 

The  cultivation  of  the  potato  bM  also  been  on  the  in- 
crease of  late  years.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where 
manure  can  be  procured,  and  the  potatoes  easily  conveyed 
to  market,  this  vegetable  should  be  made  a  staple  article  of 
Cultivation.  It  is  also  found  to  be  an  excellent  food  for 
cows,  Moduoing  in  winter,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
good  nay,  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  milk.  In  some  eases 
this  crop  is  immediately  preceded  by  wheat.  The  exhans- 
tion  of  the  soil  by  the  potato  has  been  proposed  to  be 
remedied,  or  rather  avoided,  by  the  following  plan:^A 
wheat  fkUow  to  be  ploughed  in  two^  threes  or  four  boot 
ridges,  dang  to  be  put  in  Uie  Airiow,  afld  on  the  dung  tht 
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potato  seU  to  be  plamd,  and  a  bout  plongbad  on  tharo.  A 
ridge  is  thai  formed,  givinK  ^^^  nanura  and  a  double  por- 
tion of  earth  for  the  plant  to  root  and  grow  ip.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  land  would  form  alien  in  whiob,  during 
the  lummer,  the  operation  of  the  plough  would  make  the 
ftllow;  and  thua  crop  and  iUlow  be  obtained  without  in- 
juring the  land,  for  the  fiUlow  would  be  amended  by  what- 
ever extra  eare  was  bettowed  upon  the  potato  crop  beyond 
the  tillage  usually  ||;iven  to  the  summer  fallow.  Thus  two 
most  important  articles  of  (bod  (wheat  and  potatoes)  might 
be  had  with  the  same  tillage,  and  f^om  land  that 'would 
otherwise  be  unproductive. 

Beans  are  not  much  cultivated,  which  baa  latterly  been 
the  case  also  with  rye,  although  that  waa  formerly  consider- 
ably cultivated  on  the  sandy  loams,  where  wheat  has  since 
taken  its  place,  owin^  perhaps  to  a  change  in  the  loil, 
arising  from  the  quantity  of  lime  used  on  it. 

Some  hemp  and  flax  are  cultivated  in  the  county. 

Hops  are  scarcely  known,  except  on  the  southern  edge  of 
the  county  adjoining  Herefordshire ;  but  to  show  that  their 
extended  cultivation  is  not  impracticable,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  hop-yard  was  formed  in  the  parish  of  Ditton- 
Priors,  west  of  tne  Brown  Clee  Hills,  and  kept  up  six  years, 
beginning  in  the  year  1830:  it  produced  on  an  average 
about  4  cwt  per  acre ;  two  years  were  total  failures,  which 
was  the  case  throughout  England.  It  answered  on  the 
whole  tolerably  well.  A  good  orchard  ha*  risen  up  on  the 
ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  hop-yard. 

The  grass-land  is  the  portion  which  receives  the  least  at- 
tention at  the  hands  of  the  farmer.  He  is  apt  to  think  all 
or  nearly  all  his  manure  is  most  oalled  fbr  on  the  arable 
land,  and  consequently  bestows  little  or  none  on  the  pas- 
tures and  meadows.  Irrigation  is  however  extensively  prac- 
tised, and  with  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  meadows  adjoining  the  Severn,  and  other  rivers  and 
streams,  are  rich,  and  are  often  overflowed ;  and  the  water 
liea  on  them,  especially  near  the  Severn,  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  fertilizing  effects  of  these  floods  are  very  great, 
and  of  value  to  the  farmer,  when  occurring,  as  they  gene- 
rally do  before  the  grass  is  in  a  forward  state,  or  after  it 
has  been  mown  and  removed.  Sometimes  however  a  flood 
occurs  near  the  period  of  bay  harvest,  when  the  effects  are 
most  disastrous,  the  crops  in  that  case  being  often  wholly 
destroyed.  To  prevent  this,  recourse  has  been  had,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Severn,  to  embankments,  and  as  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  flood  water  would  perhaps  be  a  worse 
consequence  than  the  evil  prevented,  where  attention  is  paid 
to  this  point  eare  is  taken  to  place  flood-gates,  which  are 
shut  or  opened  according  to  the  period  of  the  year.  Of  so 
much  importance  is  irrigation  esteemed,  that  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  about  fifty  years  since,  to  compel  the 
landholders  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  caHed  the  Rea,  near 
Shrewsbury,  to  adopt  a  uniform  system,  by  which  the  benefit 
of  the  waters  might  be  obtained,  as  well  as  its  evil  conse- 
quences more  effectually  prevented. 

When  manure  is  bestowed  on  the  grass-land,  it  is  gene- 
rally carried  out  in  the  winter,  during  hard  frosts,  when 
the  land  is  hard  and  the  teams  are  not  wanting  for  other 
purposes.  The  time  however  when  the  manure  is  most  effi- 
eaoious  is  immediately  after  the  hay  is  removed.  The  mea- 
dows are  shut  up  for  a  crop  about  Candlemas,  and  generally 
mown  in  July.  The  most  common  glasses  are  anthoxan- 
thum  odoratum,  pfUeum  pratente,  alopeamu  vratenn*,  &c. 

This  county  is  not  remarkable  for  its  aairy  produce, 
although  a  ready  sale  is  obtained  for  cheese  and  butter  at 
the  market-towns,  where  they  are  purchased  by  dealers  and 
carried  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Wolverhampton, 
Dudley,  and  Birmingham,  and  large  dairies  are  therefore  to 
be  found  on  some  of  the  farms  situated  within  reaeh  of  the 
markets.  The  cheese  is,  generally  speaking,  of  an  inferior 
kind,  but  that  made  on  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  on 
the  borders  of  Cheshire,  must  be  deemed  an  exception, 
where  more  attention  is  paid  to  this  department  and  the 
dairies  are  larger.  The  cattle  are  reared  from  the  improved 
breeds  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Leicestershire,  and  Staf- 
fordshire. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bishop's  Castle  there 
is  a  good  breed  of  catUe,  the  colour  a  dark  red ;  in  the 
south  the  Herefordshire  breed  is  becoming  more  common. 
On  some  large  farms  and  gentlemen's  estates  the  Devon- 
shire, Aldemey,  and  other  breeds  are  introduced  and  bred 
tar  the  purposes  of  the  dairy.  On  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Severn  the  breed  of  cattle  is  an  inferbr  sort  of  the  lAnoa- 
sbire  long-bom,  and  principally  for  the  dairies,  and  most 


,  ftnaen  duoughout  the  county  rear  a  fow  ealvea  araiy  yeai 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  some  eases  the  breeds  am  im- 
proved by  the  poiohase  of  bulls  ftom  Leieestarshire  and 
Lancashire.  Tlie  Laieeatershira  breeds,  ao  termed,  are 
very  quick  foeders,  but  appear  lass  adapted  te  work  than 
those  of  Herefordshire  and  Devonshire.  When  the  intention 
of  the  former  is  to  rear  oalves,  it  is  deemed  advantageous 
that  the  oows  should  bring  them  in  February  or  earlier, 
but  when  intended  to  fotten  for  eonsumption,  a  month  or 
two  later  is  considered  the  most  desirable  time.  The 
manner  of  foeding  the  calves  varies:  some  give  oatmeal, 
wheat-flour,  or  oil-cake  with  milk,  while  others  give  them 
hay  and  oats,  or  turn  them  out  to  grass  at  an  early 
period.  The  ealves  intended  for  the  market  are  generally 
auekled  until  sold.  Where  the  land  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  it 
ia  considered  good  management  to  rear  as  many  ealves  as 
are  requisite  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  oows.  The  cows  are 
generally  housed  and  tied  up  during  the  winter.  There  are 
some  horses  bred  in  Shropshire,  as  well  for  the  road  as  the 
plough,  but  of  no  particular  breed.  The  waggon  horses  are 
generally  of  a  strong  black  sort.  In  some  parts  of  tho 
county  the  formers  keep  cart  stallions,  and  breeding  mares 
eonstitute  a  portion  of  almost  every  team,  by  which  means 
the  stock  is  continued  on  the  forms,  and  several  usefol 
horses  brought  to  market.  Some  saddle  horses  are  also 
reared.  On  Clun  Forest  and  the  Longmynd  a  small  hardy 
race  is  reared  approaching  to  the  character  of  the  Welsh 
pony.  At  Waloott,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Powis,  a  variety 
of  breeds  were  introduced  about  60  years  ago  by  Lord  Cllve. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  county  a  great  portion  of  the  horses 
are  supplied  from  Derbyshire  and  Leicestershire.  Oxen  are 
used  for  the  plough  to  a  considerable  extent,  although  not 
so  much  as  formerly.  They  are  preferred  for  ploughing  in 
the  stiff  land,  but  horses  for  all  road-work.  Five  oxen  are 
generally  used  in  the  plough,  in  single  gearing,  or  four  oxen 
with  a  horse  to  lead.  In  a  few  cases  they  have  been  used  in 
wwgons. 

The  sheep  of  Shropshire  are  various,  aeoordinff  to  the 
fonoy  of  the  former.  Most  of  the  sorts  in  England  may  be 
found  In  one  portion  or  another  of  the  county.  The  old 
Shropshire  sheep  are  homed,  with  black  or  mottled  fooes 
and  legs.  Their  sise  is  nearly  that  of  the  South-Down ; 
but  the  neck  is  longer,  and  the  carccss  not  so  compact.  They 
are  nimble  and  very  hardy,  and  are  not  supplied  with  much 
dry  food  exeept  during  long  snows.  This  sort  abounds  on 
the  Longmynd.  They  weigh  near  10  lbs.  per  quarter  when 
fattened.  Their  fleeces  weigh  from  9  to  3  lbs.  The  small 
Welsh  breed,  of  5  or  6  lbs.  per  quarter,  exists  here,  as  well  ai 
the  Leicestershire,  of  six  timek  the  weighL  Upon  the  hills 
towards  Wales  the  sheep  are  without  horns,  with  white 
faces  and  with  shorter  legs,  and  heavier  but  coarser  fleeces 
than  the  Shropshire  sort.  They  weigh  about  the  same. 
The  formers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hills  and  commons 
prefer  the  cross  of  the  South-Down  with  the  Longmynd, 
the  produce  being  as  hardv  and  biting  as  close  as  the  latter, 
while  the  wool  is  improveOi  and  the  weight  of  the  sheep  in- 
ereased.  The  expense  of  procuring  winter-food  for  the  hill 
flocks  takes  off  much  of  the  profit  The  sheep  are  not  gene- 
rally folded.  Pigs  and  hogs  are  fattened  and  reared  to  a  great 
extent  The  original  hog  of  the.  county,  a  high-backed 
long-eared  animal,  has  been  crossed  by  various  breeds,  and 
is  now  rarely  to  be  met  with  unmixed.  The  Chinese  breed 
has  diminished  as  the  Berkshire  and  Leicestershire  have 
been  introduced. 

There  is  not  much  cider  or  perry  made  in  the  county. 
The  orcharda  are  ehiefly  confined  to  the  south  and  south- 
east borders. 

The  sise  of  estates  and  forms  in  Shropshire,  as  in  other 
counties,  varies  considerably.  There  are  estates  of  from 
10,000  to  30,000  acres,  and  numbers  of  all  inferior  rises. 
The  farms  generally  vary  A-om  100  to  1000  acrm,  and  on 
the  west  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  there  are  many  little  farms 
not  exceeding  20  acres.  It  may  be  stated  however  that 
the  forms  are  larger  and  more  consolidated  than  formerly, 
two  or  three  being  often  put  into  one. 

Mining  Indiutry  ana  Man^faeture*. — ^The  rich  ooal- 
formations  of  this  county  and  the  iron-stone  associated 
with  them  give  eniployment  to  several  thousand  persons. 
The  number  of  labourers  employed  in  labour  not  agricul- 
tural or  connected  with  manufoctures  other  than  that  of 
iron  was,  in  1831,  11,586.  The  greater  portion  of  these  are 
engaged  in  raising  eoal,  ironstone,  and  liine.  and  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  inn,  and  a  few  in  the  lead-mines  on  the  wesrem 
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side  of  the  county.  Coal  it  raised  in  vatiouB  patts  of  ten  ' 
hundreds.  The  dutriet  in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
hands  is  employed  is  in  the  coal  and  ironstone  formation  in 
the  hundreds  of  Bradford  South  and  Brimstrey,  extending 
from  Lilleshall  to  Coalbrook-dale  and  Willey.  Its  con- 
nection with  the  coal  and  materials  employed  in  smelting, 
and  the  vicinity  of  the  Severn,  render  it  now  the  |most  pro- 
ductive iron-district  in  the  kingdom.  In  1740  there  were 
six  furnaces  in  Shropshire,  producing  2000  tons  annually. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  at  that  period  the  iron-trade  was 
languishing  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  wood-chaicoal, 
cutting  down  timber  for  the  use  of  the  iron-works  having 
been  prohibited  by  special  enactments  in  consequence  of 
the  great  destruction  of  timber  which  had  previously  taken 
place.  At  length  patents  were  granted  for  using  pit  coal, 
which,  after  great  difBculty,  was  effected  by  enlarging  the 
height  of  the  blast  furnaces  so  as  to  prolong  the  descent 
and  contact  of  the  ore  and  coke,  and  more  especially  by  the 
eventual  application  of  the  steam-engine,  which  rendered 
the  working  of  the  blowing-machinery  at  once  regular  and 
powerfuL 

Jn  1788  there  were  three  charcoal-furnaoea  in  the  county, 
producing  600  tons  each  annually,  and  two  coke  blast  fur- 
naces, producing  1100  tons  eaea;  total  23,100:  the  total 
number  of  tons  produced  by  coke  blast-furnaces  at  the  same 
period  in  England  and  Wales  was  48,200 ;  so  that  Shrop- 
shire produced  nearly  one-half. 

In  1796  the  number  of  furnaces  was  23  ;  the  excise  re- 
turn of  iron  made  being  68,129  tons,  and  the  actual  return 
32,969  tons.  At  the  same  period  the  total  number  of  fur- 
naces in  England  and  Wales  was  104,  the  excise  returns  for 
which  amounted  to  I67,321{  tons;  the  actual  return  being 
108,793  tons. 

It  is  in  tiiis  county  and  Staffordshire  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  is  seen  in  its  greatest  perfection.  The  beauty 
and  finish  of  their  small  rolling-machinery,  which  is  run  at 
an  immense  speed,  enables  them  to  secure  almost  the  whole 
of  the  very  small  and  extra  sizes  of  iron,  which  they  thro^ 
off  at  little  more  cost  than  the  Welsh  manufacturers  do 
their  common  bars.  -It  is  in  South  Wales  that  the  furnaces 
and  manufactories  produce  the  greatest  quantity ;  in  Shrop- 
shire and  Staffordshire  that  the  highest  excellence  in  toll- 
ing has  been  attained.  In  1827  Salop  was  computed  to 
produce  78,800  tons  annually,  from  31  furnaces.  The  total 
quantity  produced  at  the  same  time  in  England  and  Wales 
was  690,300  tons.  Every  part  of  the  process,  from  digging 
the  ore  to  the  completion  of  the  manufacture,  including 
tiie  conversion  of  the  coal  into  coke,  is  performed  on  the 
spot. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  lead  is  procured  from  the 
Snail-beach,  Hope,  and  other  mines  in  the  district  of  Shelve 
and  Corndon. 

The  quantity  of  coal  raised  annually  is  calculated  at 
•bout  300,000  tons,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  consumed  in 
the  furnaces. 

In  the  parish  of  Wellington  upwards  of  1000  men  are  em- 
ployed in  coal-pits  and  limestone-quarries.  In  the  parish 
of  Great  Dawley  1379  men  were,  in  1831,  employed  in 
collieries.  The  population  of  this  parish,  between  the  years 
1821  and  1831,  increased  1730  persons,  which  is  attributable 
to  the  establishment  of  blast-furnaces,  forges,  and  mills  for 
the  manufacture  of  bar-iron,  and  also  to  collieries.  In  the 
parish  of  Madeley,  which  includes  Coalbrook-dale  and  Iron- 
bridge,  350  men  were,  in  1831,  employed  in  mines  and  coal- 
pits, and  in  the  chapelry  of  Prior's-lee,  in  the  parish  of 
Shiffnal,  332  men  were  similarly  employed.  In  the  parish 
of  Much  Wenlock  between  100  and  200  men  are  employed 
in  lime-rock  and  iron-stone  works,  and  100  in  Little  Wen- 
lock  parish.  In  the  parish  of  Broseley  126  persons  were, 
in  1831,  employed  in  mines;  the  population  however  be- 
tween 1821  and  1831  decreased  upwards  of  500  persons. 
This  was  ascribed  to  the  cessation  of  five  iron  blast-fur- 
naoes.  [Brosblxy.]  In  Coalbrook-dale  and  other  places 
the  iron  is  manufactured  on  the  spot  into  various  articles, 
and  distributed  by  means  of  the  Severn  and  canals.  Coal- 
brook-dale can  claim  the  merit  of  having  first  introduced 
on  a  large  scale  the  use  of  coke  as  a  substitute  for  char- 
coal in  the  manuiiicture  of  iron.  Nails  are  made  in  great 
auantities  at  Wellington,  In  the  Hales-Owen  division  of 
le  hundred  of  Brimstrey,  which  is,  as  stated  before,  an 
outlier  of  the  county,  and  comprising  the  southern  part  of 
tbe  great  Dudley  coal-field,  about  500  males  twenty  years  of 
age  and  upwards  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 


At  Shrewsbury  and  in  its  vicinity  74  men  were,  in  1831, 
emplo]^  in  iron-castings  at  forges,  and  in  preparing  the 
weighty  apparatus  of  powerful  machinery. 

Coal  is  raised  in  great  quantities  on  itxe  Tltterstone  Cle« 
Hills  in  the  hundreds  of  Munslow  and  Overs.  They 
supply  a  ^;reat  part  of  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  and 
Radnorshire,  as  well  as  Shropshire,  with  fuel.  Iron-stone 
and  lime  are  also  raised  there,  and  there  are  forges  for 
smelting  the  former.  There  are  coal-pits  also  on  the 
Brown  Clee  Hills  situated  to  the  north  of  those  just  men- 
tioned. Coal  is  also  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oswestry,  Le  Botwood,  about  nine 
miles  south  of  Shrewsburv,  and  in  other  places. 

Near  Coalport  china  of  every  description  and  of  exqui- 
site workmanship  is  made ;  and  at  Caughley,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Broseley,  there  is  another  china-manufactory, 
which  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  blue  and  white,  and  blue, 
white,  and  gold  sorts.  The  manufacture  of  china  gives 
employment  to  about  200  men.  At  Coalport  there  is  a 
manufactory  of  earthenware,  similar  to  the  Etrurian  or 
Wedgwood  ware;  and  at  Broseley  the  coarser  kinds  of 
ware,  such  as  garden-pots,  are  made.  Glass  is  made  at 
Wrookwardine. 

There  are  flannel-manufactories  at  Shrewsbury,  Oswestry, 
Church  Stretton,  and  Worthen ;  and  at  the  latter  town 
there  is  a  manufactory  of  coarse  linens  and  linen  thread. 
Carpets  «re  made  at  Bridgnorth,  and  give  employment  to 
90  men.  Gloves  are  made  at  Ludlow,  but  not  in  such  quan- 
tities as  formerly.  There  are  mills  for  dyeing  woollen  cloth 
at  Le  Botwood.  &c.,  and  there  are  paper-mills  at  Ludlow, 
Bridgnorth,  Cleoburv  Mortimer,  Drayton,  &c.  According 
to  the  Population  Returns  of  1831,  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  manufacture  or  in  making  manufac- 
turing machinery  was  1353 ;  but  this  must  of  course  be  taken 
as  exclusive  of  those  employed  in  iron-furnaces  and  in 
forges. 

Viviiiatu,  Tovnu,  ^e. — Shropshire  is  divided  into  sixteen 
hundreds,  boroughs,  and  liberties,  as  follows: — 

Popslalhis. 
Hundndi.  SltamUon.  •    Aent.  1831. 

Bradford,  North,  com-l 

prising  Drayton  andV  N.E.          112,410        26,867 

Whitchurch  divisions) 

Bradford,  South,  com-t  n^t—i 

prising  Newport  and  I  ^"J^' 

Wellington  divisions' 
Bimstrey  or  Brimstree,^ 

comprising      Hales- 1  n 

Owen  and  Shiffnallj 

divisions       .         .    ' 

Chirbury                  .  W.             26.890          4.212 

Condover         .        .  Central        42,110         5,910 

Ford       ...  W.             39,000          6.898 

Munslow          .         .  S.               84,500         10,367 

Oswestry          .         .  N.W.           62,580         19,025 

Overs      ...  S.               19,110          2,767 

Pimhill            .         .  N.              64,460         12,315 

Purslow           .         .  S.W.          105.930         12,133 

Stottesden       .        .  S.E.           87,290        11.919 

Bridgnorth,  Borough  E.             3,500         5,298 

Ludlow,  Borough     .  -       S.                 280          5,253 
Shrewsbury,  borough  1 

and  liberties         .    / 

Wenlock,  borough  and  1  Central 

liberties       .        .    J  andE. 


85,400         37.9S2 


60.690        ei.06S 


Central        24,620        23,492 


45,590         17,435 


Shropshire  contains  the  parliamentary  borouchs  and 
market-towns  of  Bridgnorth,  Ludlow,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Wenlock ;  and  the  market-towns  of  Bishop's  Castle,  Brose- 
ley, Cleobury-Mortimer,  Clun,  Drayton  in  Hales,  or  Market- 
Drayton,  Ellesmere,  Hales-Owen,  Newport,  Oswesirv, 
Sbiffnall,  Church-Stretton,  Wellington,  Wem,  and  Whit- 
church. Of  these.  Bishop's  Castlb  (population,  in  1831, 
2007),  Bridgnorth  (pop.  in  1831,  6171),  Brosxlby  (pop. 
in  1831,  4299),  Ludlow  (pop.  in  1831,  5253),  Oswestbt 
(pop.  in  1831, 4478),  and  SBRBWSBnRT  (pop.  in  1 831, 2 1,297), 
are  described  under  their  respective  heads.  The  other 
towns  we  shall  proceed  to  notice  here. 

Cleobury-Mortimer  is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Stottes- 
den, on  the  little  river  Rea,  and  about  30  mile*  south-east 
from  Shrewsbury.  The  population  of  this  parish,  in  1 831, 
was  17U,  of  which  a  very  small  portion  is  employed  in 
agriculture.  The  town  consists  principally  of  one  long 
street.    The  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  there  are 
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three  yearly  fkirs.  The  only  manufacture  is  a  small  one  of 
paper.  Twenty-one  men,  in  1831,  were  employed  in  coal- 
pits. The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  yearly  value  of  448/. 
There  is  one  infont-BchooI,  containing  32  children  of  both 
■exes.  This  school  is  supported  partly  by  rent  of  land 
attached  to  it,  by  a  private  donation,  and  by  5/.  albwed  by 
the  trustees  of  the  free-school.  There  is  one  daily  free- 
school  with  80  boys  and  60  girls.  It  is  supported  by  the 
income  arising  from  two  estates  in  the  parish,  with  which 
the  school  is  endowed. 

The  town  owes  its  name  to  having  formerly  belonged  to 
the  &mily  of  Mortimer.  A  castle  formerly  stood  here, 
erected  by  Hugh  de  Montgomery,  which  was  destroyed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.  The  remains  of  a  camp  supposed  to 
be  of  I>inish  origin  are  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  school. 

Robert  I/ingeland,  otherwise  John  Malverne,  the  author 
of  the  '  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,'  a  satire  upon  the 
clergy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  here. 

Clun  is  in  the  hundred  of  Purslow,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  county.  The  population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was 
1996.  The  parish,  which  is  very  extensive,  contains  the 
townships  of  Clun,  Edeclift,  Hobendrid,  and  Newcastle. 
It  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the  river  which  waters  it,  the 
Colun  or  Clun.  The  district  in  which  Clun  is  situated  was 
formerly  considered  part  of  Wales;  and  the  borough  was  of 
suflScient  importance,  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the 
Norman  conquest,  to  confer  a  title  ou  the  celebrated  family 
of  Fits-Alan  of  Clun.  William  Fitx-Alan,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  obtained  a  charter  for  a  fair  here.  Leland  de- 
scribes this  place  as  a  pretty  market-town,  but  as  having  at 
that  time  declined  in  importance.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  stream.  It  was  built 
by  William  Fitz-Alan,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and 
continued  in  his  family,  the  earls  of  Arundel,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  last  earl  died.  By  the  mar- 
riage of  Henry  Fiiz-Alan  with  one  of  the  Howaras  of  Nor- 
folk, the  castle  became  vested  in  that  family ;  from  them  it 
passed  to  the  Walcots,  and  afterwards  to  Lord  Clive,  whose 
descendants  now  possess  it;  but  the  dukes  of  Norfblk  still 
retain  the  title  of  Baron  of  Clun. 

The  size  and  appearance  of  Clun  are  so  insignificant  as 
only  to  rank  it  as  a  town  by  virtue  of  its  being  a  borough 
and  possessing  a  good  weekly  market.  The  borough  is  pre- 
cisely co-extensive  with  the  township.  There  is  a  tradition 
of  the  existence  of  a  charter  granted  by  some  of  the  earls 
of  Arundel,  lords  marchers  of  Wales,  but  its  possession  can- 
not now  be  traced.  There  are  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder,  and 
two  seijeants-at-mace.  The  burgesses  are  24  in  number. 
The  bailifib  are  elected  by  the  burgesses  at  large,  and  the 
practice  has  been  to  appoint  them  by  rotation.  The  re- 
corder has  always  in  practice  been  appointed  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  Freedom  is  obtained  by  birth  and  by  election. 
The  only  privilege  is  exemption  from  tolls  at  the  fairs.  The 
only  court  now  held  is  the  Civil  Court  of  Record  for  the 
trifd  of  causes  to  an  unlimited  amount ;  but  the  business  is 
very  trifling  and  no  instance  is  known  of  a  cause  proceed- 
ing to  trial.  The  court  is  held  before  the  bailiffs,  assisted 
by  the  recorder,  every  third  Wednesday. 

There  are  three  fairs,  two  of  which  are  chartered,  and  the 
weekly  market  is  now  well  attended. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  annual  value  of  680/.  The 
patron  is  the  Earl  of  Powis,  who  is  the  impropriator  of  the 
rectorial  tithes.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists 
have  places  of  worship  here.  An  hospital  for  the  support  of 
13  old  men  was  founded  (1607)  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
who  endowed  it  with  land,  and  subsequently,  by  will,  with 
the  fee- farm  rents  of  the  rectories  of  Clun  and  Bishop's  Castle, 
and  with  the  rectories  of  Knighton  and  Church  Stoke.  The 
present  income  of  the  hospital,  arising  from  these  and  other 
.sources,  is  upwards  of  1500/.  a-year.  The  hospital  consbts 
of  a  warden  and  14  poor  men,  two  having  been  added  about 
the  year  1786.  The  warden  has  a  salary  of  80/.  per  annum, 
and  each  of  the  hospitallers  has  two  or  three  rooms,  a  small 
garden,  and  lOr  per  week.  The  nominators  are  the  steward 
of  the  lordship  of  Clun,  the  parson  of  Hopesay,  vicar,  bailiffs, 
add  churchwardens  of  Clun  and  of  Bishop's  Castle,  and  the 
warden  of  the  hospital.  The  hospital  is  a  neat  quadrangular 
building  with  a  large  gaiden  in  front.  There  are  two  daily 
and  Sunday  schools  here.  In  one,  commenced  in  1831,  are 
about  80  dlildren  of  both  sexes  daily,  and  120  on  Sundays ; 
it  is  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  other 
school  cooUttns  about  HO  children  daily.and  150  on  Sundays* 


and  is  supported  by  subscriptions  from  the  tioar  and  iha 
parish  generally. 

The  various  claims  and  disputes  respecting  the  right  of 
common  on  the  adjoining  hills  known  as  Clun  Forest,  caused 
an  act  of  parliament  to  be  passed  in  1837  for  enclosing  this 
tract,  which  Leland  describes  as  being  in  his  time  '  a  great 
forest  of  red  deere  and  roes,  longing  to  the  lonu  ol 
Arundel.' 

Drayton-in-Hales.  or  Morket-Drayton,  is  m  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  county,  near  the  borders  of  Staf- 
fordshire, and  in  that  portion  of  the  hundred  of  North 
Bradford  known  as  the  Drayton  Division.  The  population 
of  the  entire  parish  (which  is  partly  in  Staffordshire)  was, 
in  1831,  4619.  There  seems  to  be  little  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  place.  The  parish  church  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen.  The  town  is  watered  by  the  river  Teme,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formerly  much  larger,  as  many  old 
foundations  have  been  traced  in  the  vicinity.  The  market 
held  here  was,  formerly  one  of  the  largest  in  the  district. 
There  are  eight  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year.  There  are 
manufactories  of  paper  and  of  hair-seats  for  chairs,  &c. ; 
but  the  number  of  labourers  employed  in  manufactures  in 
this  parish  were  returned  in  1831  as  only  8.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  173/.  The  church  was 
formerly  a  Grothic  structure,  but  its  chuwster  was  destroyed 
by  repairs  effected  in  1 787. 

There  are  seventeen  daily-schools,  only  one  of  which  has 
a  small  endowment,  and  by  the  aid  of  which,  assisted  by 
payments  from  the  parents,  16  boys  are  taught.  In  all  the 
other  schools  the  children  are  taught  at  the  expense  of  the 
parents.  One  is  a  national  school,  containing  about  50  boys 
and  20  girls.  The  number  of  children  in  the  remaining 
fifteen  schools  is  about  350.  In  addition  to  these  are  four 
Sunday -schools,  one  in  connection  with  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  remainder  with  Methodists  and  Cal- 
vinists. 

EUesmere  is  in  the  northern  district  of  the  county,  in  the 
hundred  of  Pimbill.  A  part  of  the  parish  is  in  Flintshire. 
The  population  of  the  portion  in  Shropshire,  which  includes 
the  whole  of  the  town,  was,  in  1831,  6540 ;  the  population  of 
the  whole  parish  being  7057. 

The  town  owes  its  /lame  to  the  mere  or  lake  close  to 
which  it  stands.  In  '  Domesday'  Earl  Roger  is  stated  to 
have  held  EUesmere,  and  it  was  subsequently  granted  to 
various  personages;  among  the  rest  by  King  John  to 
Dewellyn,  prince  of  North  Wales,  who  married  Joan,  the 
king's  daughter ;  but  it  seems  only  to  have  been  held  at 
the  will  of  the  king,  who  probably  was  not  disposed  to  give 
up  a  town  and  castle  of  such  importance  situated  in  the 
marches  of  Wales.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  David,  the 
son  of  Llewellyn,  surrendered  EUesmere  to  the  crown,  and 
it  was  then  granted  to  the  family  of  Lord  de  Strange,  who 
had  previously  held  it,  and  it  was  continued  in  that  family 
and  their  connections.by  marriage  with  the  Kynastons  and 
earls  of  Derby,  by  one  of  whom,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  manor  of  EUesmere  was  alienated  by  licence  to  Richard 
Spence,  Esq.,  and  Edward  Savage,  who,  the  following  year, 
alienated  it  to  Thomas  Egerton,  afterwards  lord  chancellor, 
and  created  Baron  of  EUesmere.  Sir  Edward  Kynaston,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  obtained  a  weekly  market  on  Tues- 
day for  this  place,  as  well  as  a  yearly  fair.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  castle,  but  the  eminence  on  which  it  stood  is 
ascertained.  The  town  is  neat  and  clean,  and  its  appear- 
ance is  much  enlivened  by  the  beautiful  lake  close  to  which 
it  stands.  The  church  is  large,  but  irregularly  built.  The 
tower  is  in  the  centre.  The  tracery  of  the  eastern  window 
is  very  beautiful.  The  market  is  well  attended,  and  flax 
and  stockings  form  principal  articles  of  sale.  The  chief  trade  ' 
of  the  town  consists  in  malting  and  tanning.  Six  fairs  are 
held  here  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, the  annual  value  of  which  is  returned  at  386/.  In 
1833  there  were  sixteen  day-schools  here,  one  of  which  is 
wholly  supported  by  endowment,  and  contains  12  boys  and 
12  girls..  Seven  of  the  other  schools  are  partly  supported 
by  subscription,  and  partly  by  payments  from  the  parents, 
and  contain  between  300  and  400  children  of  both  sexes. 
In  the  remaining  schools,  about  250  children  are  taught 
wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  parents.  There  are  also  two 
day  and  boarding  schools,  and  two  Sunday-schools,  one  in 
connection  with  the  Established  Church,  and  the  other  sup- 
ported by  dissenters.  A  lending  Ubrary  is  attached  to  the 
latter.  ^.^.u^^^ .  'A'^^ 

Haleg-Owen  is  titutted  in  that  insulated  put  w  the 
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hundred  of  Brimitiey  which  is  surrounded  by  Woreester- 
shire  and  Staffordshire,  and  is  about  tweWa  miles  from 
the  nwrast  part  of  Shropshirs.  The  population  of  the  whole 
parish,  in  1831,  was  11,839,  of  whion  9TtS  were  eompriaed 
in  the  Shropshire  portion.  The  town  was  formerly  remark- 
able Cur  its  great  abbey  of  Prvmonstratensian  oanons,  which 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  John.  The  remains  of  the  build- 
ing are  now  trifling;  but  from  the  foundations  that  can 
be  traced,  it  must  MTe  been  of  eonsiderable- extent.  8t 
Kenelm's  Chapel  in  this  parish  is  an  antient  building  eon- 
listing  of  a  single  aisle  and  tower.  There  is  alegend  in  oonnae- 
tion  with  this  building,  that  Kenelm,  the  only  son  of  Kenulf, 
king  of  the  Mercians,  was  murdered  on  this  spot  in  the  ninth 
century  by  his  guardian,  through  the  artiSca  of  his  sister,  who 
subsequently  took  possession  of  thp  kingdom,  and  that  the 
whole  of  this  transaction  was  miraculously  revealed  to  the 
pope  at  Rome,  and  the  chapel  of  St.  Kenelm  erected  on 
the,  spot  where  the  murder  was  perpetrated.  A  portion  of 
the  chapel  bears  trtses  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  tower  is 
an  elegant  specimen  of  Gothio  architecture. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  ralley,  and  contains 
many  good  houses.  The  church  is  a  fine  building,  with  a 
beautirol  spire  supported  by  four  arches.  About  fire  bun- 
drad  persons  are  employed  in  manuihctures,  which  prinei- 
pally  consist  of  nails  and  Tarious  sorts  of  hardware.  There 
are  two  foirs  held  here  in  the  year,  and  one  at  St.  Kenelm. 
The  living  of  Hales-Owen  is  a  vicarage,  th^  imnnal  value  of 
which  is  about  7001.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  (Mdbury  is 
in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  for  the  time  being  of  the  parish,  and 
it  worth  160/.  per  annum.  In  the  vioinity  6f  Halea-Owen  is 
the  Leasowes,  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  the  poet 
Bhenstone.  The  grounds  were  laid  out  under  his  superin- 
tendence with  exMllent  taste,  but  after  hi*  death  they  were 
much  neglected.  The  poet  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  Hales-Owen,  and  within  the  church  is  a  monument  to 
his  memory.  There  are  four  day-schools,  one  of  which  it  a 
flree  grammar-aohool  fbr  forty  boys.  Another  it  endowed 
for  the  education  of  twenty-two  poor  children.  There  are 
one  boarding-school  and  seven  Sunday-schooU,  two  in  con- 
nection with  the  Established  Church,  two  with  BaptiiU,  two 
with  Methodists,  and  the  other  with  Independents.  These 
Sunday-schools  are  supported  by  subscription,  and  oontain 
altogether  about  eight  hundred  children. 

Although  Madeley,  or  Madeley-Market,  was  at  one 
tim»  remarkable  for  its  excellent  market,  it  can  no  longer 
be  called  a  market-town,  the  market  having  been  removed 
to  Coalbrook-dale,  about  two  miles  from  Madeley ;  but  as 
it  is  still  held  within  the  parish,  and  as  under  this  head  it  is 
intended  te  make  some  mention  of  the  celebrated  district  of 
Coalbrook-dale,  Madeley  may  be  properly  noticed  among 
the  prinoipal  placet  within  the  county. 

The  population  of  the  parish  of  Madeley,  in  1 83 1,  was 
6892.  It  is  situated  within  that  extensive  district  known  as 
the  borough  of  Wenlock.  It  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Severn,  about  sixteen  milet  from  Shrewsbury. 

Madeley  does  not  appear  to  be  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  it  owes  its  rise  and  population  to  the  extensive  coal  and 
iron  works  in  the  vicinity, 

Coalbrook-dale  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Madeley, 
and  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  The  iron-works  here 
are  the  most  extensive  in  England.  Coal  is  also  raised  in 
considerable  quantities.  In  1831,  350  men  were  employed 
in  mines  and  coal-pits  in  the  parish,  but  the  number  em- 
ployed in  the  furnaces  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  may 
Dowever  be  estimated  that  from  8000  to  10,000  persons  are 
so  employed  in  the  iron-works  of  the  district,  which  are 
not  confined  to  the  parish  -of  Madeley,  but  extend  to 
Lilleshall,  &e.  By  means  of  the  Severn  and  the  various 
canals  previously  described,  the  products  of  this  vast  manu- 
Iheturing  district  are  exported  and  distributed.  This  valley 
contains  the  first  iron  bridge  erected  in  the  countrv.  It  is 
over  the  river  Severn,  and  consists  of  one  arch,  with  a  span 
of  100  feet  6  inches.  It  is  composed  of  five  ribs,  each  rib 
formed  of  three  ooneentrio  arcs,  connected  bv  radiating 
pieces,  each  piece  weighing  6  tons  IScwt.  The  width  of 
the  roadway  is  S5  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  base-line 
to  the  centre  of  the  bridge  is  40  feet  The  total  weight  of 
iron  employed  in  the  structure  is  378  tons  10  owt.  It  was 
erected  in  1779,  in  a  space  of  little  more  than  three  months. 
The  success  attending  this  experiment  induced,  in  1796, 
the  erection  of  a  similar  bridge,  flrom  a  plan  of  TeUbrd't, 
over  the  Severn  at  Buildwas,  about  two  miles  above  Coal- 
brooktdala.    The  span  of  this  arch  it  130  feet     In  the 


neighbourhood  of  Madeley  there  it  a  tnaBufectUM  of  enal* 
tar  carried  on.  The  spring  of  pelralaum,  or  fossil-tar,  at 
Broaeley,  is  notieed  under  the  artiole  BaonLBT.  The  manu- 
feature  of  ohinaand  other  ware  at  Ooalport  has  been  notieed 
in  treating  of  the  manufeeturM  of  the  eounty.  Tlieca  are 
three  annual  feirs  at  Madeley.  The  living  it  a  Ticaiage,  of 
the  average  net  inoome  of  24U. 

There  were  two  infent-tehuols  and  eighteen  day-schools 
in  this  parish  in  1835.  To  one  of  the  latter,  containing 
about  100  children  of  both  sexes,  a  lending-library  is  at- 
tached, to  which  children  and  any  other  persons  may  have 
access  on  payment  of  Id.  per  month.  In  the  remaining 
seventeen  schools  there  are  about  600  children,  and  in  all 
of  them  the  education  is  at  the  expense  of  the  parents.  There 
are  six  Sunday-schools,  three  in  connection  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  the  remainder  with  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
Small  libraries  are  attached  to  two  of  the  former,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  instruction  is  gratoitont.  A  house  of  industry  was 
built  on  some  charity  lands  here,  and  leased  to  the  ehuron- 
wardens  and  overseers  for  the  use  of  the  poor  at  a  mt  of 
18/..  which  is  applied  in  clothing  for  the  poor. 

Newport  is  a  small  market'town  and  boMogb  on  the 
borders  of  Staffordshire,  and  in  the  Newport  division  of  the 
hundred  of  South  Bradford.  The  population  of  the  borough, 
which  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  8745. 
This  plaee  formerly  belonged  to  tiie  Audleys,  and  subse- 
quently to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Newport,  to  whom  it 
gave  the  title  of  baron.  The  abbot  and  convent  of  8t  Peter 
and  St  Paul,  at  Shrewsbury,  were  patrons  of  the  ehnrch  of 
Newport  and  ftvm  them  it  was  purchased  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  by  Thomas  Draper,  a  citixen  of  London,  who 
made  it  collegiate,  placing  in  it  a  eustos,  who  was  the  parish 
priest  and  four  fellows.  The  establishment  felling  into 
the  hands  of  the  crown  on  the  dissolution  of  reflgious 
houses,  the  college  property  was  arierwardt  granted  by 
queen  Elisabeth  to  private  individuals.  A  portion  of  the 
present  church  appears  to  be  of  the  flfteentb  oentary,  and 
the  interior  bears  traces  of  great  beauty ;  but  %h»  tide-aitles 
having  been  rebuilt  with  brick,  the  building  presents  a  most 
incongruous  appearance.  Newport  sustained  great  damage 
in  1665  by  a  fire  which  consumed  160  houses. 

The  only  manufecture  carried  on  here  appears  to  be  that 
of  stockings. 

The  existence  of  the  eorporation  can  be  traeed  as  fer 
back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  There  are  no  eouita, 
criminal  or  civil.  The  only  gaol  consists  of  a  lockup-house, 
in  which  prisoners  are  confined  previously  to  commitment 
to  the  county  gaol.  The  inoome  of  the  corporation  is  from 
30/.  to  40/.,  arising  from  land,  and  is  applied  to  charitable 
purposes,  and  to  keeping  in  order  dstems  and  conduits 
which  supply  the  town  with  water,  and  to  improvementt  in 
the  town.  In  1446  the  burgesses  caused  an  almshouse  to 
be  erected  and  endowed  for  the  support  of  four  old  women. 
The  present  annual  inoome  is  about  70/.  There  are  six 
fkirs  held  here  annually.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
endowed  with  the  rectorial  tithes,  and  is  of  the  net  annual 
value  of  275/. 

There  is  a  freegrammar-scbool,  mainly  supported  by  the 
endowment  of  William  Adams,  who,  m  1756,  conveyed 
lands  to  the  governors  of  the  school  for  that  purpose,  and 
also  for  erecting  and  endowing  an  almshouse.  The  annual 
income  of  the  whole  charity  is  upwards  of  1300/.  There 
are  30  boys  in  the  school  on  the  foundation,  and  the  master 
receives  a  salary  of  175/.  per  annum.  A  library  is  attached 
to  the  school,  which  is  a  handsome  brick  building.  A  scho- 
.  larship  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  80/.  a  year,  payable  for 
seven  years,  and  four  smaller  scholarships,  unieatricted 
as  to  college  or  university,  are  attached  to  this  sehool.  There 
are  eleven  other  day-tchoQls,  in  all  of  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  which  is  partly  supported  by  endowment 
the  instruction  is  at  the  expense  of  the  parents.  There 
are  two  Snnday-schools ;  one,  connected  with  Independents, 
has  a  small  lending-library  attached.    > 

Sbiffnal,  sometimes  called  Idsall.  it  also  near  the  border 
of  Staffordshire,  and  is  in  the  Sbiffnal  division  of  the  bun 
dred  of  Brimstrey.     In  1831  the  pariah,  eompritinff  the 
townships  of  Hatton  and  Woodside,  and  citapeliy  of  Kior's 
Lee,  contained  4779  persons.    There  are  three  laira  h«re  in      ' 
the  year.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  London  and  Holyhead      I 
toad:   it  contains  but  little  to  intareat  the  traveller.    The 
parish  cbnreh  it  a  large  and  interesting  cruciform  building, 
and  contains  a  fine  ular  and  tome  monumenta.    In  the 
chapelry  of  Prior't  Lee^  betwaen  300  and  400  men  are  em» 
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ployod  in  minm  and  coal-pits.  The  living  of  ShiffiMl  ii  • 
vicarage,  of  die  net  annual  value  of  4S01.  Prior'a  Lee  ia  a 
perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift  of  the  vicar  of  Sbiffioal,  with  an 
incotne  of  139/.  per  annum. 

There  is  one  infant-school ;  eight  daysctaoolt,  one  of  them 
partiallv  endowed,  another  a  national  school,  and  in  the 
remainder  the  inatruotion  is  at  the  expense  of  the  parents ; 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  a  small  lending-library  at  the 
church. 
Shiffoal  is  the  birlh-plaoe  of  Dr.  BeddoeSi 
Btretton,  commonly  called  Church  Stretton,  is  siipposed 
to  derive  its  name  f^om  £ltreet-town,  so  called  because  it  is 
situated  close  to  Watling  Street.  It  is  in  the  hundred  of 
Munslow.  The  town  is  small ;  the  population  of  the  entire 
parish,  in  1831,  was  only  1302.  The  toWn  lies  in  a  narrow 
valley,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  picturesque  range  of  hills 
known  as  the  Caradoc  Hills,  and  on  the  other  by  thsLong- 
mynd.  Caer  Caradoc,  one  of  the  Caradoc  Hills,  has  en- 
trenchments on  its  summit,  and  was  one  of  the  military 
stations  of  Caractacus.  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
the  place  where  that  chief  fought  his  last  battle ;  but  that 
supposition  was  subaoouently  abandoned,  as  the  situation 
does  not  correspond  with  the  description  of  Tacitus.  Another 
of  these  hills  also  has  deep  entrenchments,  called  Brocard's 
Castle.  The  town  contained  a  picturesque  market-place 
and  town-house  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  which  has  however 
been  recently  removed.  Five  lairs  are  held  here  annually. 
The  tumpike-road  from  Ludlow  to  Shrewsbury  passes 
through  this  place.  The  livingis  a  rectory,  with  an  income 
of  the  annual  value  of  6421.  There  are  two  iniknt-sehools 
and  three  day-schools  here :  one  of  them,  called  the  free- 
school,  is  partly  supported  by  funds  acc/uing  from  bequests. 
There  is  dso  one  Sunday-school. 

Wellington  is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  South  Bradford, 
near  the  base  of  the  Wrekin,  and  in  the  populous  district 
of  the  iron-mines  and  coal-pits.  The  number  of  persons  in 
this  parish  in  1831  was  9671.  Here  Charles  I.,  in  1642,  on 
his  route  from  Nottingham  to  Shrewsbury,  oolleoted  his 
troops,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  growing  disaffection 
amongst  them,  declared  that  he  would  support  the  reformed 
religion,  govern  by  law,  uphcid  the  privileges  of  parliament, 
and  preserve  the  Uberty  of  the  subject. 

The  town  is  neat  in  its  appearance,  and  has  an  excellent 
market  on  Thursday  and  a  fair  every  month.  The  ehuroh 
is  a  handsome  modern  structure. 

In  1831,  1011  men  were  employed  in  coal  and  lime  pits 
in  this  parish. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage  With  the  rectory  of  Eyton  united, 
with  a  net  income  of  842/.  Here  are  thirteen  day-schools, 
in  eleven  of  which  the  instruction  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
parents,  the  other  two  are  supported  by  subscription  and 
a  small  endowment;  nine  Sunday-schools,  two  connected 
with  the  Established  Church,  three  with  Methodists,  two 
with  Baptists,  and  two  with  Independents,  and  all  supported 
by  voluntary  oontributions. 

Wem  lies  on  the  road  between  Shrewsbury  and  Whit* 
church,  about  10  miles  north  of  the  former  town.  The 
parish,  which  in  1831  contained  3973  persons,  is  partly  in 
the  hundred  of  North  Bradford  and  partly  in  Pimhill  hun- 
dred. The  manor  of  Wem  falling  to  the  crown  in  conse- 
quence of  the  attainder  of  Philip  Howard,  earl  of  Arundel, 
James  II.  conferred  it  on  the  notorious  chancellor  Jefferies, 
who  was  created  Baron  Wem.  The  title  became  extinct 
with  his  son. 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  source  of  the 
river  Roden.  It  consists  principally  of  one  large  open  street. 
In  addition  to  the  weekly  markets,  six  fabs  are  held  here 
annually.  The  church  is  a  handsome  structure  with  a  lofty 
steeple  and  a  fine  chancel.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  to  which  is 
annexed  the  chapelry  of  Edstaston,  with  a  net  annual  income 
of  1767/.  There  are  one  infant  and  seven  day  schools.  One  of 
the  latter  is  a  free  grammar-school,  founded  and  endowed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Adams.  It  contains  30  boys.  A  scholarship  of 
80/.  per  annum  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  is  attached  to  this 
school.  One  national  school  contains  about  200  children. 
In  1835  there  were  four  Sunday-schools,  all  connected  with 
dissenters :  a  lending  library  is  attached  to  one  of  them. 

Sir  Thomas  Adams,  mentioned  as  the  founder  of  a  gram- 
mar-school, was  born  hete  in  IS86.  He  was  brought  up  as 
a  draper  in  London,  but  received  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  He  was  elected  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don in  1649.  Being  a  warm  partisan  of  Charles  I.,  he  was 
■ent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  was  con&ned  some  time.    He 


is  said  to  have  subsequently  sent  largo  sums  of  money  to 
Charles  IL  while  abroad,  and  he  was  deputed,  previous  to 
the  Restoration)  to  accompany  General  Monk  to  Holland  to 
attend  Charles  on  his  return  to  England.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  created  a  baronet,  and  died  in  1667.  He  founded 
a  professorship  of  Arabic  in  Cambridge,  which  was  for  some 
time  held  by  Abraham  Wheelock,  at  whose  suggestion  Sir 
Thomas  Adams  went  to  the  expense  of  printing  and  diffus- 
ingthe  Persian  Oospelst 

Wenlock,  sometimes  called  Great  or  Much  Wenloek,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Little  Wenlock,  is  situated  in  the  borough 
of  Wenlock)  and  about  13  miles  south-east  from  Shrews- 
bury. The  population  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  8434. 
Wenlock  abbey  is  the  object  of  greatest  interest  in  this 
neighbourhood.  It  was  founded  a^ut  the  year  680  by  Mil- 
burga,  of  the  family  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Meroia,  and  she 
presided  over  it  as  abbess.  It  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  and  restored  by  Leofrio,  earl  of  Chester,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  and  was  forsaken,  but  in  1080  Roger  de 
Montgomery,  earl  of  Arundel,  aeooiding  to  William  of 
Malmsbury,  rebuilt  and  endowed  it.  The  last  refounder 
placed  in  it  a  prior  and  congregation  of  monks  from  Sees  in 
Normandy,  who  were  regarded  as  a  cell  of  the  house  of 
De  Caritate  in  France,  and  it  suffered  the  fate  of  other 
alien  priories  by  confiscations  and  exactions  until  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  whan  it  was  naturalised.  In  the 
reign  of  Heniy  VIU.  it  was  granted  to  Augustine  de  Au- 
gustino.  Isabel  de  Say,  lady  of  Clun,  had  endowed  it  with 
the  church  of  St.  George  at  Clun,  and  seven  dependent 
chapels,  which  grant  was  oonflrmed  by  Edward  IH. 

The  ruins  of  this  abbey  are  situated  in  a  valley  on  the 
south  side  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  churchyard.  The 
remains  are  considerable,  and  prove  the  building  to  have 
been  of  the  early  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
whole  length  from  east  to  west  was  40 1  feet,  and  the  breadth 
of  the  nave  and  aisles  66  feet,  and  the  edifiee  and  preeinets 
must  have  included  30  acres. 

The  borough  of  Wenloek  comprises  seventeen  parishes, 
which  arc  scattered  oyer  a  considerable  extent  of  country. 
The  borough  was  first  incorporated  by  Edward  IV.  This 
charter  eonferred  on  the  burgesses  the  privilege  of  return- 
ing one  member  to  parliament,  and  is  said  to  be  the  first 
instance  of  that  privilege  being  conferred  by  charter.  A 
subsequent  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  I.  Under  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  the  borough  consists  of  three 
wards,  with  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  eouneillors.  The 
boundary  of  the  borough  has  not  been  altered  for  any 
purpose.  It  now  returns  two  members,  whose  return,  untU 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  was  vested  exclusively  in  the 
burgesses.  The  number  of  the  constituency  in  1839-40  was 
949,  of  which  142  were  burgesses.  The  population  of  the 
whole  borough  in  1831  was  17,435.  The  corporate  magis- 
trates hold  a  petty  sessions  at  Wenlock,  which  is  the  seat  of 
the  municipal  government,  every  alternate  week,  and  a 
general  sessions  twice  a  year.  Capital  offences  were  formerly 
tried  before  this  court ;  about  a  century  ago  three  persons 
were  sentenced  to  death  at  the  sessions,  and  executed  in 
the  town.  There  is  a  gaol  within  the  borough,  which  how- 
ever is  only  used  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  previous  to 
commitment,  the  magistrates  always  availing  themselves  of 
the  power  of  committing  to  the  county  prison. 

The  police  of  the  borough  is  efiieient,  and  consists  of  a 
high  constable  appointed  by  the  corporation,  and  of  others 
appointed  by  the  inhabitants.  The  revenues  of  the  corpo- 
ration are  very  trifling,  the  only  source  of  income  arising 
from  the  tolls  of  fairs  and  markets  in  the  town  of  Macn 
Wenloek. 

The  town  of  Much  Wenlock  consists  of  only  two  streets. 
Between  1 00  and  300  men  in  this  parish  are  employed  in 
lime-roek  and  iron-stone  works.  In  the  reign  ef  Richard 
II.  this  place  is  said  to  have  been  fomous  for  copper-mines. 
There  are  four  fairs  here  in  the  year.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, of  the  net  annual  valne  of  180/.  There  are  four  day- 
schools  ;  one  of  them  is  wholly  supported  by  Lady  Wenlock, 
and  another  is  partly  endowed. 

Whitchurch  is  in  the  hundred  of  North  Bradford,  end  on 
the  borders  of  Cheshire,  into  which  county  a  portion  of  the 
parish  extends.  The  population  of  the  entire  pwrish,  wMeh 
comprises  twelve  townships,  in  1831,  was  6819.  Tlie  town 
is  situated  on  an  acclivity,  at  the  top  of  which  stands  the 
church,  a  handsome  structure,  erected  in  1783.  It  ap- 
pears that  part  of  the  wall  of  Whitchurch  castle  wu 
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Rtanding  in  1760.  The  road  from  Shrewsbury  to  Chester 
passes  through  this  place.  A  weekly  market  and  four  an- 
nual fairs  are  held  here.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Marbury  in  Cheshire,  of  the  net  an- 
nual value  of  1458/.  There  is  one  infant-school;  seven- 
teen day-schools,  one  of  them  a  free  grammar-school  en- 
dowed by  John  Talbot  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
subsequently  augmented ;  one  a  national  school  supported 
by  subscription,  two  others  partly  supported  by  subscription, 
and  two  day  and  boarding  schools ;  three  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  one  supported  by  endowment,  and  to  which  a  lend- 
ing library  is  attached,  and  another  partly  supported  by  sub- 
scription, and  both  appertaining  to  Unitarians.  The  third 
is  a  Lancasterian  school.  Besides  these  there  are  six  Sun- 
day-schools supported  by  contributions.  There  is  an  alms- 
house for  six  poor  persons  endowed  by  the  wills  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Higginson  and  Jane  his  widow.  Nicholas  Barnard,  chaplain 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  and  afterwards  dean  of  Ardagh,  and 
the  author  of  several  works,  was  born  and  buried  here. 
Abraham  Whelock,  professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  and 
distinguished  as  a  linguist,  was  also  born  here 

Tlie  principal  villages  of  Shropshire  are :  Chirbury,  Daw- 
ley,  Donnington,  Edgmond,  Ercall,  Hodnet,  Lilleshall, 
Pontesbury,  Prees,Tonge,  Westbury,  Whittington,  Worthen, 
Wrockwardine,  Wroxeter,  &c. 

JHmtion* /or  EceleticuHcal  and  Legal  Purptuet. — Shrop- 
shire is  in  the  several  dioceses  of  Hereford,  Lichfield,  and 
St.  Asaph ;  and  the  detached  portion  of  the  county,  com- 
prising the  Hales-Owen  division  of  the  hundred  of  Brim- 
strey,  is  situated  within  the  diocese '  of  Worcester.  The 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  however  have  recommended 
that  the  whole  of  the  county  which  is  not  comprised  within 
the  diocese  of  Hereford  be  added  to  the  diocese  of  Chester. 
The  whole  of  the  county  is  in  the  province  of  Canterbury. 
The  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
comprehends  the  whole  (with  the  exception  of  one  parish, 
which  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Hereford)  of  that  part  of 
Shropshire  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  forming 
about  one-half  of  the  county.  It  also  includes  portions  of 
several  adjoining  counties.  The  archdeaconry  of  Salop,  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield,  is  principally  confined  within  the  limits 
of  this  county,  and  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  that  portion 
of  this  diocese,  the  exception  being  three  parishes  and  a 
cbapelry  lying  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford.  The  part  of 
the  county  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  is  included  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  the  same  name.  The  deaneries  are  as  fol- 
lows r-'Burford,  Clun,  Ludlow,  Pontesbury,  Stottesden,  and 
Wenlock,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford;  Newport  and  Salop  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Salop 
in  the  diocese  of -Lichfield;  Lapley  and  Treizull  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Stafford,  and  Marchia  in  that  of  St.  Asaph. 
The  deanery  of  Bridgnorth  is  a  peculiar,  which  the  eccle- 
siastical commissioners  have  recommended  to  be  added  to  th« 
diocese  of  Hereford. 

Shropshire  contains  220  parishes,  of  which  9  are  in  the 
diocese  of  St  Asaph,  106  in  Hereford,  104  in  Lichfield, 
and  I  in  Worcester.  The  total  number  of  churches  and 
chapels  in  the  county  is  224. 

Shropshire  is  included  in  the  Oxford  circuit.  The  assizes 
and  quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Shrewsbury,  where  the 
county  gaol  stands.  The  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  fran- 
chise of  Wenlock  is  noticed  elsewhere. 

Shropshire  returns  twelve  members  to  parliament,  of 
which  four  are  for  the  county,  viz.  two  for  the  northern 
■livision  and  two  for  the  southern.  This  division  was  directed 
by  the  Reform  Act,  and  effected  by  the  subsequent  Act  2 
&  3  Wm.  IV,  0.  64.  The  northern  division  includes  the 
hundreds  of  Oswestry,  Pimhill,  North  Bradford  and  South 
Bradford,  and  the  liberty  of  Shrewsbury.  The  southern 
division  includes  the  hundreds  of  Brimstrey,  Chirbury,  Con- 
dover.  Ford,  Munslow,  Overs,  Purslow  (including  Clun  and 
Stottesden),  and  the  franchise  of  Wenlock.  The  election 
for  the  northern  division  is  held  at  Shrewsbury,  and  for  the 
•onthem  division  at  Church  Stretton.  The  polling-places 
for  the  northern  division  are,  Shrewsbury,  Oswestry,  Whit- 
ehurcb,  and  Wellington,  to  which  were  subsequently  added 
EUetmere,  Newport,  Market-Drayton,  and  Wem.  Those 
fbr  the  southern  division  are.  Church  Stretton,  Bridgnorth, 
Ludlow,  Bishop's  Castle,  and  Wenlock,  to  which  have  also 
been  added  Cleobury-Mortimer,  Clun,  Pontesbury,  and 
Shiffnal.  The  insulated  portion  of  Shropshire  at  Hales 
Owen  is,  for  all  election  purposes,  annexed  to  the  eastern 
diTuion  of  the  county  of  WorcMtei.    The  parliamentary 


boroughs  within  the  county  are  Shrewsbury,  Bridgnorth. 
LuUlow,  and  Wenlock,  each  o'f  which  jreturns  two  memben 
to  parliament. 

The  alterations  effected  by  the  Reform  Act  were  the  addi- 
tion of  two  members  fbr  the  county,  and  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  borough  of  Bishop's  Castle,  which  previously 
returned  two  members, — so  that  the  total  number  df  mem- 
bers for  the  county  and  boroughs  remains  the  same,  viz. 
twelve. 

Hittory,  Antiquities,  ^.—Previous  to  the  Roman  inva- 
sion, the  district  of  which  this  county  is  now  a  part  was  in- 
habited by  the  Cornavii  and  the  Ordovices,  their  territory 
being  divided  by  the  Severn.  The  boundaries  between  these 
tribes  and  the  Stlures  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the.  southern  portion  of  Shropshire  was  possessed 
by  the  latter ;  but,  as  is  observed  by  a  modem  writer,  the 
only  definite  memorials  of  the  earlier  Britons  are  their 
graves. 

The  Ordovices  joined  with  the  Silures  under  Caractacus 
in  defending  their  country  against  the  Romans,  and  were 
for  a  time  successful.  After  the  subjugation  of  Britain  this 
county  formed  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Flavia  Caesa- 
riensis. 

The  western  side  of  the  county  bears  numerous  traces  of 
this  remote  period.  There  are  remains  of  various  British 
camps.  The  name  of  Caractacus  is  associated  with  one 
situated  near  Church  Stretton,  and  called  Caer  Caradoc. 
The  Gaer  ditches  near  Clun,  which  bear  traces  of  an 
antient  fortification,  have  been  assigned  by  Camden  and 
others  as  the  spot  where  the  British  chief  encountered  Os- 
torius  Scapula,  and  was  vanquished.  This  spot  correspond* 
in  many  particulars  with  the  description  given  by  Tacitus. 
Coxwall  Knoll,  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Teme,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Herefordshire,  but  within  the  boundaries  of  Shrop- 
shire, has  also  been  claimed  by  some  antiquarians  as  the 
scene  of  this  action,  while  others  urge  the  claims  of  the 
Breidden  Hills,  near  the  Severn,  to  this  distinction.  As 
however  the  description  given  by  Tacitus  is  the  only  guide 
in  assisting  tradition,  the  &ct  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty. 

On  a  hill  called  Tongley,  near  Waloot,  the  seat  of  the 
earl  of  Powis,  there  are  vestiges  of  a  British  encampment 
called  Bury  Ditches.  The  area  is  circular  and  of  great  ex- 
tent, defended  by  three  deep  trenches.  Other  British  re- 
mains may  be  traced  at  Brocard's  Castle,  near  Church 
Stretton ;  at  Old  Port  (a  corruption  of  Old  Fort),  near  Os- 
westry ;  and  on  the  Wrekin  ana  Clee  Hills. 

Of  Roman  stations,  one  of  the  principal  was  Uriconium 
or  Viriconiues,  now  Wroxeter,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Severn,  about  six  miles  south-east  from  Shrews- 
bury, a>r.J  although  now  only  a  village,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  a  principal  city  of  the  Cornavii,  and  sub- 
sequently possessed  and  fortified  by  the  Romans.  A  ram- 
part and  ditch,  with  remains  of  walU,  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, mark  the  antient  boundaries  of  the  city.  It  has 
long  been  remarkable  for  the  numerous  British  and  Roman 
antiquities  discovered  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Nu- 
merous Roman  silver  and  copper  coins  have  been  found  here. 
In  1752  three  sepulchral  stones  bearing  inscriptions  were 
found,  and  numerous  urns,  as  well  as  entire  human  skele- 
tons, moulds  for  forging  Roman  money,  &c.  have  been  from 
time  to  time  dug  up.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Severn  at  low- 
water  foundations  of  stone  may  be  seen.  Another  Roman 
station  was  Mediolanum,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
near  Market-Drayton,  but  placed  by  others  at  Meivod;  and 
a  third  was  Rutunium,  at  Rowton,  although  Horseley  sup- 
poses the  site  to  be  at  Wem.  There  were  also  Bravinium 
at  Rushbury ;  Sariconium  at  Bury  Hill ;  and  Urioona  at 
Sheriff-Hales.  Near  the  village  of  Chesterton,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bridgnbrth,  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  camp  called  the  Walls :  the  form  is  nearly  square, 
and  comprises  upwards  of  twenty  acres:  it  had  four  en- 
trances to  it. 

The  Roman  road  known  as  Watling  Street  traversed  this 
county  from  east  to  south-west,  as  far  as  Church  Stretton. 
whence  it  took  a  more  southerly  course,  and  crossed  the 
Onny  at  Stretford  bridge,  and  entered  Herefordshire  at  the 
village  of  Leintwardine. 

As  the  Roman  empire  declined,  and  the  Saxons  took  their 
place,  this  country  was  naturally  the  scene  of  numerous 
battles  and  contests  between  the  British  and  Roman  inba- 
biiants  and  the  new  invaders.  The  Saxons  destroyed  tha 
Roman  towns;  and  Uriconium  among  the  rest,  l^e  Saxons 
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however  toon  buiit  another  city  in  its  plaoe,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Scrobbes-burg,  the  '  town  uf  shrubs '  (from 
the  wooded  appearance  of  the  neighbourhood),  now  softened 
to  iShrewsbury.  These  coatests  lasted  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half,  when  the  Saxoni  idtiinately  succeeded  in  suh 
duing  the,  inland  Britons. 

The  district  thus  occupied  by  the  Saxon  chiefs  extended 
as  far  as  the  base  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  and  became  one 
extensive  Saxon  state,  known  by  the  name  of  Myrcna- 
land,  or  Myrcna-rice, '  the  land  or  kingdom  of  the  borderers,' 
Latinized  into  Mercia,  and  subsequently  corrupted  into  the 
Marches  of  Wales.  The  portion  of  this  district  now  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Salop  and'  Hereford  was  possessed 
at  Brst  by  a  tribe  of  Saxons  named  Hecanaa ;  but  in  the 
year  626  Penda  obtained  the  supreme  power  over  the  whole 
of  Mercia,  and  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the 
Saxons  held  firm  possession  of  the  county,  and  were  some- 
times assisted  by  the  independent  Welsh  in  the  contests 
with  other  Saxon  kings.  The  Welsh  princes  however  began 
to  make  inroads  on  the  Saxons,  and  many  battles  took  place 
between  them. 

In  consequence  of  these  attacks  Offa,  king  of  Mercisi, 
formed  that  dyke  or  rampart  which  still  bears  his  name, 
extending  from  Flintshire  on  the  north  to  the  Bristol 
Channel  on  the  south,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended as  a  defence  as  well  as  a  boundary  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  Britons.  It  entered  Shropshire  between 
Chirk  and  Oswestry,  crossed  part  of  Montgumeryshire,  and 
again  entered  Shropshire  between  Newtown  and  Bishop's 
Castle,  finally  quitting  it  and  entering  Radnorshire  at 
Knighton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Teme.  It  may  be  still  plainly 
trace<l  on  the  high  ground  where  cultivation  and  the  plough- 
share have  not  levelled  it.  This  work  did  not  answer  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended  ;  for  the  Welsh  penetrated 
far  east  of  it,  and  committed  great  ravages,  carrying  away 
immense  spoil  in  their  retreats. 

This  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  England,  was  affected  by  the  incursions  of  the  Danes 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century.  In  849  they  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  Severn,  and  in  the  following  year  readied 
Wales.  In  896  they  established  themselves  at  Cwatbricge 
(Quatford)  on  the  Severn,  south  of  Bridgnorth,  where  they 
built  a  fortress  and  passed  the  winter.  At  Cleobury-Mor- 
timer  are  the  remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
»  Danish  camp. 

When  Alfred  succeeded  in  subduing  the  Danes,  and  unit- 
ing the  seven  Saxon  kingdoms  into  one,  Scrobbesburg  was 
one  of  his  principal  cities,  and  he  gave  the  same  name  to  the 
shire  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  His  daughter  Ethelfleda, 
in  912,  built  a  fortress  at  Bridgnorth,  and  another  in  915 
at  Cyricbyrig,  or  Chirbury,  as  defences  against  the  Danes, 
who,  towards  the  end  of  that  century,  again  became  formi- 
dable; and  while  tbey  ravaged  the  south,  Ethelred  was 
living  in  indolence  on  one  of  his  manors  in  Shropshire.  The 
Welsh  however  still  continued  to  di.:ipute  the  boundaries,  and 
Griffydd,  prince  of  North  Wales,  carried  bis  incursions  so  far 
as  to  induce  Harold  to  march  against  him.  Harold  suc- 
ceeded in  discomfiting  the  mountaineers,  who  sent  him  the 
head  of  their  prince  as  a  peace-offering ;  and  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  heaps  of  rock  called  by  the  Britons  Carneddau 
tewion,  on  the  summit  of  the  Stiperstones,  on  the  western 
side  of  this  county,  are  monuments  of  the  triumph  of 
Harold. 

The  Nordan  conquest  produced  a  greater  change  in  the 
state  of  this  county  and  the  Welsh  biarders  than  perhaps 
any  of  the  previous  transitions  of  empire :  for  WiUiam  the 
Conqueror,  as  soon  as  he  was  established  on  the  throne, 
granted  nearly  the  whole  of  this  district,  as  well  as  other 
lands,  to  his  relative  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  had  assisted 
him  in  subduing  Edric  Sylraticus,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
king  also  granted  to  many  of  his  followers  all  the  lands  they 
might  conquer  from  the  Welsh ;  and  as  this  was  naturally 
an  incentive  to  aggressions  of  greater  force  than  any  sense 
of  duty  nr  allegiance  to  their  monarch,  it  may  be  readily 
imagined  that  a  bitter  and  exterminating  warfare  was  car- 
ried on  against  the  antient  possessors  of  the  soil.  The 
Welsh  did  not  tamely  submit  to  tbeir  encroachments;  and 
in  1068  or  1069,  under  Owen  Owinnedd,  their  prince,  and 
Edric  the  Forrester,  the  dispossessed  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
they  assaulted  the  city  of  Shrewsbury  with  such  vigour 
and  in  such  numbers  as  to  require  the  whole  Norman 
xrmv  and  William  at  its  head,  who  had  lately  returned 
Croin  Normandy,  to  drive  them  back.  EdriC/,  although 
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the  last  to  yield,  obtained  forgiveness,  and  was  after- 
wards raised  to  trust  and  favour.  The  allegiance  of  the 
Welsh  was  also  attempted  to  be  gained  by  promising  a  oon- 
flrmalion  of  all  their  privileges  upon  paying  a  small  sum  or 
other  token  in  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  the  English 
crown,  and  by  threatening  them  in  case  of  refusal.  In  these 
grants  of  the  Conqueror  to  his  Norman  barons  may  pro- 
bably be  traced  the  origin  of  the  Lords  Marchers,  who  for 
a  long  period  held  as  arbitrary  and  despotic  sway  over  the 
inhabitants  of  the  border  country  as  the  monarch  himself  in 
other  parts.  They  were  however  bound  to  assist  the  king 
in  his  wars,  and  to  maintain  their  castles  well  armed  and 
garrisoned  for  the  defence  of  his  as  well  as  their  own  terri- 
tories. Their  jurisdiction  within  their  respective  seignories 
may  be  said  to  have  been  unbounded.  They  established  a 
court  of  their  own  to  settle  disputes  among  themselves. 
They  built  towns  and  erected  castles,  and  to  them  may  be 
attributed  the  greater  portion  of  the  numerous  castles  in 
this  county,  a  number  exceeding,  says  an  old  writer,  that 
of  any  other  district. 

On  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  Roger  de  Montgomery 
and  the  border  barons  espoused  the  cause  of  Duke  Robert, 
and  with  their  dependants  and  Welsh  auxiliaries  ravaged 
Worcestershire  and  Shropshire,  but  the  insurrection  waa 
I  soon  repressed  by  William  II.,  the  early  years  of  whose 
^  reign  were  marked  by  constant  hostilities  between  the  Welsh 
'  and  the  border  barons,  and  the  former,  encouraged  by  the 
\  death  of  Roger  de  Montgomery  in  1094,  invaded  Shropshire 
)  and  Herefordshire  in  that  and  the  following  years,  destroy- 
ing castles  and  carrying  away  plunder.   The  king  proceeded 
I  with  a  large  army  to  stop  their  depredations,  and  although 
I  unable  to  bring  the  Welsh  to  a  regular  engagement,  d» 
I  eventually  succeeded  in  subduing  them. 
I      Upon  the  death  of  William  U.,  Robert  de  Belesme,  to 
whom  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury  had  descended,  espoused 
I  the  claims  of  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  in  opposition  t* 
'  those  of  Prince  Henry;  and  in  1102,  when  the  latter  was 
established  on  the  throne,  he  broke  out  irito  open  rebellion, 
and  fortified  his  castles  of  Shrewsbury  and  Bridgnorth  in  this 
county.  The  king  declared  him  a  traitor,  and  marched  against 
hini  with  a  considerable  force.      Bridgnorth  surrendered  to 
Henry  after  a  siege  of  thirty  days,  the  king  having  in  the 
mean  time  been  joined  by  three  thousand  of  the  knights  and 
landholders  of  Shropshire,  who  were  weary  of  the  tyranny  of 
their  feudal  lord ;  and  upon  the  latter  presenting  himself  be- 
fore the  gates  of  Shrewsbury,   the  inhabitants  sent   him 
the  key  ofthe  town,  and  the  earl,  forced  to  surrender,  was  ba- 
nished to  Normandy.   He  subsequently  took  arms  a  second 
time  against  Henry,  and  being  taken,  remained  a  prisonet 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.    lu  the  wars  between  Stephen  and 
the  empress  Maude,  William  Fitz- Alan,  governot  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  common  with  several 
noblemen,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  empress.   Stephen  be- 
sieged the  castles  of  Shrewsbury  and  Ludlow,  and  upon 
taking  the  former,  hanged  several  of  the  garrison.  Fitz- Alan 
lied ;  but  upon  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  he  was  restored 
to  bis  estates.      Henry   destroyed  an   immense  number 
of  castles,  and  among   the  rest   that   of  Bridgnorth.    la 
the  reign  of  John,  Gwynwynwyn,  Prince  of  Powys,  came  to 
Shrewsbury  to  meet  the  English  council  assembled  there 
to  decide  upon  the  measures   necessary  to  be  adopted  to 
counteract  and  oppose  the  depredations  ofthe  Welsh  on  the 
borders.    The  English  council  however,  by  a  gross  breach 
of  confidence  and  generosity,  refused  to  listen  to  his  pro- 
posals, and  detained  him  as  a  prisoner. 

In  1215  Uewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  marched  to  Shrews- 
bury with  a  large  force,  upon  which  the  town  and  castle 
were  delivered  to  him  without  resistance.  In  a  short  time 
after  Henry  III.  came  to  the  throne,  Shrewsbury  was  again 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  an  amicable  understanding 
subsisted  for  some  time  between  Henry  and  the  Welsh. 
In  1233  however  new  feuds  broke  out.  The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  bis  associates  fled  into  Wales  and  joined  Lle- 
wellyn, and  with  their  united  forces  tbey  laid  waste  the 
marches,  sacked  Shrewsbury,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to 
the  sword.  The  king  adopted  a  mild  policy,  and  effected  a 
treaty  with  the  insurgents ;  but  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
being  treacherously  stabbed,  this  treaty  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Repeated  conflicts  ensued  between  Henry  and 
Llewellyn,  and  his  brother  David  ap  Llewellyn,  during 
which  Shrewsbury  was  for  a  short  time  in  the  bands  of 
the  English.  In  1277,  in  consequence  of  these  repeated 
disturbances  of  the  Welsh,  Edward  I.  removed  the  courts 
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of  King's  Bench  and  Exohequer  to  Shrawabury,  \rhere  they 
were  held  for  Bomd  time;  and  in  1283  the  parliament  was 
assembled  there,  and  at  Acton  Bumell,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  adopting  measures  against  Dayid  ap  Llewellyn, 
who  was  taken  prisoner,  tried  by  the  parliament,  and  hanged 
and  quartered.  With  this  prince  and  his  brother  Uewellyn, 
who  bad  been  previously  killed  in  battle,  ended  the  race  of 
the  bimve  native  princes  of  Wales. 

Edward  now  formed  Wales  into  a  principality  for  his  son; 
and  by  a  parliament  held  at  Rhudlin  Castle  laws  were  en- 
acted for  the  government  of  the  country.  In  1397  Richard  II. 
adjourned  his  parliament  from  Westminster  to  Shrewsbury, 
where  it  was  held  with  great  splendour.  The  revolt  of  Owen 
Glendwr,  in  the  subsequent  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  is  so  well 
known,  and  forms  so  material  a  feature  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, as  to  render  anything  more  than  the  bare  mention  of 
it  superfluous.  [Glendwb.]  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
suffloient  merely  to  allude  to  the  memorable  conflict  be- 
tween Henry  and  the  Pereies,  known  as  the  battie  of 
Shrewsbury,  which  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1403, 
at  Berwick,  near  Shrewsbury,  and  established  Henry  on 
toe  throne. 

In  the  contests  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter, Shrewsbury',  Ludlow,  and  the  border  country  in  general 
eepoused  the  cause  of  the  former ;  and  it  was  perna,<»  in 
gratitude  for  these  services  that  Edward  IV.  re-established 
the  court  of  the  resident  and  council  of  the  marches  of 
North  Wales,  which  was  held  at  Ludlow;  and  this  court, 
although  altered  and  affected  by  subsequent  acts,  continued 
until  the  reign  of  William  III,,  when  it  was  abolished  by 
act  of  parliament,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
principality.  It  seems  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
marches  comprehended  in  Shropshire  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court;  for  subsequently,  by  the  27tb  of 
Henry  VIIT.,  some  marches  were  annexed  to  Wales  and 
others  to  England ;  and  by  the  statute  which  established 
the  court  of  the  marches,  this,  with  other  counties,  was 
excluded  from  its  jurisdiction.  After  the  usurpation  of  the 
throne  by  Richard  III.,  the  duke  of  Buckmgbam,  bis  former 
ally,  endeavoured  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  this  district 
against  the  tyrant;  but  meeting  with  disasters  which  dis- 
persed his  army,  be  fled  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was 
Detrayed  and  executed  without  trial.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, afterwards  Henry  VII.,  having  assembled  his  army 
on  the  Long  Mountain  on  the  borders  of  this  county, 
marched  to  Shrewsbuir,  where,  after  some  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  bailiff,  he  was  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  was  joined  by  the  tenants  of  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  accompanied  him  to  Bosworth 
Field. 

The  marches  of  Wales  annexed  to  Shropshire  by  the  27th 
of  Henry  VIII.  were  '  the  lordships,  towns,  parishes,  com- 
motes, hundreds,  and  cautredes  of  Oswestrie,  Whetinston, 
Masbroke,  Knockiiig,  EUesmere,  Down,  and  Cherbury  nun- 
dred.'  Of  these,  Oswestry,  Whittington,  Masbrook,  and 
Knocking  were  formed  into  the  hundred  of  Oswestry.  El- 
lesmere,  cum  membru,  was  united  to  the  hundred  of  Cbir- 
bury;  and  by  a  subsequent  statute,  passed  in  the  same 
reign,  the  town  and  hundred  of  Aberton,  until  then  included 
in  Merionethshire,  was  added  to  this  county. 

In  the  great  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  towns  of  Shrewsbnry,  Ludlow,  and  Bridsnorth 
espoused  the  royal  cause.  In  1642  Charles  came  to  Shrews- 
bury from  Nottingham  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  was 
joined  here  by  Prince  Rupert,  Prince  Charles,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  his  army  considerably  reinforeed.  He  left  the 
town  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  marched  towards  London. 
The  battle  of  Edge-hill  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month.  In  1644  the  town  was  stormed  by  the  parliamen- 
tary forces,  and  soon  taken,  the  guards  having  deserted 
their  posts.  Bridgnorth  was  besieged  by  the  parliamentary 
forces,  and  tite  castle,  after  standing  out  fbr  a  month,  was 
taken. 

The  great  number  of  castles  built  in  the  western  side  of 
the  county  has  been  already  remarked.  The  most  important 
uf  these  existing  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. 
appear  to  have  been  Bruges  (Bridgnorth),  Salopesbuiy 
(Bhrewsbuiy),  Ludelaue  (Ludlow),  Ellesmere,  Caus,  and 
Blancmustor  (or  Oswestry).  Of  these,  Bridgnorth  and 
Shrewsbury  were  originally  Saxon  fortresses. 

Among  those  whose  ruins  still  remain,  Ludlow  was  one  of 
tiie  most  extensive,  and  its  ruins  are  perhaps  the  most  per- 


fect, on  the  wliole  Welsu  border.  It  is  genetslly  supposed 
to  haVe  been  fbunded  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  has 
been  already  mentioned,  and  held  by  his  descendant  Robert  de 
Belesme,  &om  whom  it  was  taken  by  Henry  I.,  and  granted 
to  his  favourite  Joce  deDinan,  who  complete<i  the  building. 
In  the  next  reign  it  was  besieged  by  Stephen,  the  euUe  hav- 
ing been  previously  seised  by  (Servase  Paganel,  who  joined 
the  empress  Matilda;  but  as  it  was  manfully  defendeid,  the 
king  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  It  however  subsequently 
fell  into  the  king's  hands,  and  Henry  II.  gave  the  castle  and 
the  valley  called  Corve-dale  to  Fulke  Fitcwarine,  surnamed 
De  Dinan,  who  was  succeeded  by  Joccas  de  Dinan,  who 
seiied  and  confined  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  lord  of  Wigmore, 
in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  castle,  which  still  bears  his  name. 
In  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  the  castle  was  seited  by  Hubert, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  bebalf  of  the  crown.  King 
John  presented  it  to  Philip  d'Aubigney,  from  whom  it  eventu- 
ally passed  to  the  Mortimers,  and  from  them  hereditarily 
to  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  it  was  possessed 
by  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who  had  raised  forces  in  the 
Welsh  marches.  On  the  advance  of  the  king's  army  how- 
ever, in  1459,  the  duke  and  his  sons  abandoned  the  castle 
and  town,  which  were  given  up  to  plunder.  It  is  said  that 
the  duchess  of  York,  with  her  sons,  and  the  duchess  of 
Buckingham,  were  confined  as  prisoners  here  a  eonaiderable 
thne. 

In  the  progress  of  the  civil  war  the  casfle  oame  into 
the  possession  of  Edward,  duke  of  York,  who,  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  as  Edward  TV.,  repaired  the  castle,  and 
made  it  the  court  of  his  son  the  prince  of  Wales.  The 
latter,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was  here  proclaimed  king, 
and. shortly  afterwards  removed  to  London  by  his  uncle  the 
duke  of  Gloucester.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VH.  this  castle 
again  became  a  royal  residence;  and  Arthur,  the  king's 
eldest  son,  held  a  court  here  to  celebrate  bis  marriage  with 
Katharine  of  Aragon.  The  prince  died  here  the  following 
year.  The  most  splendid  nra  of  Ludlow  Castle  was  subse- 
quent to  this  period.  During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth,  the  lords-presidents  of  the  marches  held 
their  courts  here.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  held  the  office 
of  president,  made  this  castle  his  favourite  residence, 
aud  put  it  into  repair.  In  1616  it  was  visited  by  Prince 
Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.  The  masque  of 'Comus' 
was  performed  here  in  1 634,  during  the  presidency  of  the 
earl  of  Bridgewater.  During  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  this  castle  was  for  some  time  kept  as  a  gar- 
rison for  the  king;  but  in  June,  1646,  it  was  delivered  up 
to  the  parliamentary  forces.  After  the  Restoration,  Butler, 
who  was  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Carbery,  the  president  of 
the  marches,  wrote  a  part  of  his  '  Hudibras  '  in  the  castle. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  court  of  the  lords-marchers,  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  castle  was  suffered  to  Ml  into 
decay,  and  it  is  now  a  magniBcent  ruin. 

The  ruins  of  Shrewsbury  Castle  are  slight,  and  are  noticed 
under  that  article.    [Shrewsbury.] 

Of  Bridgnorth  Castle  (which  is  also  noticed  under  Budo- 
NORTB),  only  one  tower  remains.  The  castle  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  as  far  back  as  the  year  912. 

The  castle  of  Oswestry  has  also  been  noticed  in  describing 
the  town.    [Oswsstky.J 

Acton  Bumell  C^astle,  near  longnor,  was  founded  or  re- 
stored by  Robert  Bumell,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  treasurer 
and  afterwards  chancellor  of  England.  This,  castle  is  re- 
markable as  being  the  place  where  a  parliament  was  held 
in  1284,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  lords  sat  in  the 
castle,  and  the  commons  in  a  large  bam  belonging  to  the 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Shrews- 
bury. The  act  entiUed  Statutum  de  Mercatoribus  was 
passed  here.  The  remains  of  the  castle  consist  of  a  square 
building,  with  a  tower  at  each  comer. 

Cause  Castle,  near  the  village  of  Westbury,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Ford,  is  supposed  to^ave  been  erected  by  Roger 
Corbett,  who  held  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  this  dis- 
trict under  Roger  de  Montgomery.  It  subsequently  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Henry  I.,  who  gave  it  to  Paris  Fits- John. 
It  more  than  once  fell  into  the  power  odf  the  Welsh,  with 
the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  execution  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  last  earl  of  Stafford,  in  whose 
hands  it  bad  been  for  some  time,  it  was  ferfaitad  to  the 
crown,  but  was  restored  to  the  son  of  that  n«>blemaD.  In 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth  it  was  alienated  to  R^Mrt  Hareourt. 
It  IS  now  a  mere  confused  heap  of  ruins,  a  great  portion  of 
the  stone  having  been  remoTed.    The  site  of  the  oastla  it 
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one  of  the  moit  lofty  and  ooumuding  in  the  western  border 
of  tbia  eounty.  ^ 

Clun  Cattle  faM  bees  deieribed  in  •Dother  part  of  this 
article. 

0€  the  early  history  of  Hepton  Castle,  sitwited  in 
the  eouth-weetom  side  of  the  eounty,  little  appears  to  be 
known.  It  was  ffiaoted  by  Henry  11.  to  Walter  de  Clif- 
ford. In  the  eivil  wars  in  the  leign  of  Ghariee  I.,  it  waa 
defended  on  behalf  of  the  Mr Uament.  and  the  siege  lasted 
upwards  of  a  fortnight.  The  easUe  was  soon  afterwards 
nearly  destroyed,  and  is  now  in  eamelete  ruin .  The  castles  ef 
Kaoeking,  Ruyton,and  Ifiddle,  in  tne  hundred  of  Oswestry, 
were  bnilt  by  the  fsmily  of  L'Satrange  about  the  twelfth 
century.  The  eastle  of  Knoctdn  was  destroyed  in  the  oivil 
wars  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  but  afterwards  repaired  by 
John  L'Bstrange  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  Seareely  a 
vestige  of  the  oastk  now  remains,  the  stane  having  been 
carried  away  and  eome  of  it  broken  up  to  mend  the  roads. 
There  are  no  remains  of  Ruyton  Castle,  and  those  of  Mid- 
dle consist  of  little  else  than  one  tower.  Red  Castle,  near 
Hawkstone,  although  stated  by  Dugdale  and  others  to  have 
had  its  Origin  in  tfa»  reign  of  Henry  UI.,  appeara,  from  an 
antient  maausoript  in  the  Audley  family,  te  have  been  in 
existenoe  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  that 
the  lands  in  its  vicinity  ware  giffen  by  Maud,  the  wife  of  that 
sovereign,  to  John  de  Audley  for  certain  services  rendered 
to  the  state.  The  position  of  the  castle  is  remarkably  strong, 
beinff  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill. 

Wnittington  Castle,  near  Oswestry,  was  formerly  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  and  held  after  the  Conquest  by 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  but  being  forfeited  by  his  son  Ro- 
bert, it  was  bestowed  on  William  Peverel,  who  offered  the 
castle  and  his  fair  daughter  Melette  to  that  one  of  the 
lady's  suitors  who  should  prove  victorious  in  a  tournament 
appointed  to  take  place  at  Peverel's  castle  in  the  Peak  of 
Derbyshire.  The  prize  was  won  by  Ouarine  de  Meta,  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  lord  of  Alderbury  and  sheriff  of  Shrop- 
shire, in  whose  femily  the  castle  remained  tut  nearly  four 
centuries ;  but  in  141 9,  the  race  becoming  extinct,  the  castle 
and  manor  passed  through  various  hands.  The  adventures 
of  Fulke  Fitz-Warine  or  Guarine,  the  grandson  of  Guarine 
de  Mete,  are  recorded '  in  the  Anglo-Norman  metrical 
'  Romance  of  the  Fitz-Warines,'  of  which  a  proee  version  d 
the  fourteenth  century  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  ruins  are  extremely  pioturasqae,  and  include  eight 
massive  towera.  The  east  walk  of  the  castle  are  washed  by 
a  lake. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  remaina  of  oastles  at 
Alderbnry,  Sibdon,  and  Wattleaborough.  Bishop's  Castle 
(as  the  name  imports),  Chirbory,  BUesmne,  Holdgate,  and 
Wbitehmaeh  were  abo  seats  of  eaatlet,  hut  of  these  no  per* 
ttMis  now  exist 

The  eedetiastical  and  religioos  estaUishmenta  in  the 
coanty  aaonnted  to  near  fifty.  From  a  manuscript  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  preserved  in  the 
Cotton  MS8.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  recently  (1841) 
brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  following  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  most  important  monastic  houses  in 
the  county  at  that  period : — 

Abbatia  8ak)pesbary  (Shrewsbury),  8.  Petri  et  S.  Mel- 
borgc,  Monaehi  nigri. 

Abbatia  Beldewas  (BuildasX  8.  Mar.,  Monadii  nigri. 

Abbatia  LillesbeUe  (Lillesluill),  Canonioi  nigri. 

Abbatia  Hageman  (Hkughmond),  8.  Mar.,  Canonici 
albi. 

Prioratus  Wenelok  (Wenlock),  S.  Melburge,  Monaehi 
nigri  de  Clniiaooi 

PrioraUM  Brumfleld  (Bromfteld),  Monaehi  nigri. 

The  rMBaina  of  seme  of  the  abbeys  are  very  beautiAiL 
Buildaa  Abbey  is  aituated  at  the  village  of  Buildas,  on  the 
south  bankof  the  Severn,  about  eleven  miles  below  Shrews- 
buiy.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  113i,  by  Roger,  bisha|> 
of  Chester,  for  monks  of  the  order  of  Savigny,  which  was 
afterwards  united  to  the  (^stercians.  The  foundation  was 
eoftfirmed  by  Stephen  in  1139,  and  it  was  subsequently  en- 
riched by  many  mnnilleent  benehetions  and  donations  con- 
flrmed  bv  roval  eharter.  Henry  II.  subjected  the  abbey  of 
St  MaiT  s,  Dublin,  to  the  abbots  of  this  place.  The  site  and 
all  the  lands  belonnng  to  the  establishment  in  Shropshire, 
Btaflbrdabire.  and  DeityshiTe  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1938,  to  Sdward,  lotd  Powis.  At  the  time  of  its  disso- 
lution it  contained  twelve  monks.  The  abbey  was  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary  and  St  Chad.    The  walls  are  nearly  entire. 


Hie  abtpe  of  the  building  la  cruoiform.  with  a  massive 
tower  in  the  middle.  The  chapter-house  is  tolerably  per- 
fect It  is  a  parallebgram  43  feet  by  33,  on  the  eaat  aide  of 
the  building.  The  siie  aisles,  transept  end  ohapela  of  the 
ehoir  are  in  total  ruin.  The  lower  story  of  the  tower  re- 
mams,  resting  on  four  arohes  springing  {torn  braeketa  in 
the  walls.  The  ruins  present  some  curious  speoiment  of  the 
arehiteotnre  of  the  period  when  the  round  ard>  wis  giving 
wtur  to  the  pointed. 

HaMghmond  or  Haghmond  Abbey  is  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  four  milea  east  of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  founded  in 
1 104  by  William  Fiti-Alan,  who  conferred  on  it  the  land  on 
which  it  stood  with  all  appurtenances.  Leland  says  there 
was  a  hermitage  and  a  chapel  on  this  spot  before  the  abbey 
was  built  The  establishment  oonsisted  of  canons  of  8t 
Augustine,  and  all  grants  made  to  them  were  oonfirmed  by 
eharter  of  the  13th  Sdw.  II.  Henry  II.,  at  the  request  of 
the  abbot  granted  to  William  Fits-Alan  and  bis  heirs  the 
keeping  of  the  abbey  and  its  possessiona  in  times  of  vaoa* 
tion  occasioned  bv  the  death  d  any  abbot  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  king  and  his  successors.  Pope  Alexander,  in  1172, 
granted  many  valuable  privileges  to  the  abbots  and  monks 
of  this  monastery,  whidt  were  confirmed  by  subsequent  pes- 
seasors  of  the  see.  The  yearly  revenues  at  the  dissolution 
amounted,  according  to  Dugdale,  to  269/.  ISr.  7id.  The 
extent  of  the  whole  foundation  is  not  distinctly  traceable, 
but  the  ohapler-houae  is  entire.  It  is  oblong,  the  upper  end 
forming  two  sides  of  an  hexagon.  The  roof  is  of  oak,  on 
which  rested  another  story.  A  beautiful  Norman  arch  in 
the  south  door  of  the  nave  is  all  that  remains  of  the  abbey 
church.  South  of  the  chapter-house  are  remains  of  the 
refootory,  halls,  &c. 

Lilleshall  or  LilleshuU  Abbey,  near  the  village  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport  is  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  ruin.  It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
•Stephen,  and  endowed  with  the  estates  of  a  college  of  St 
Alkmond,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Etbelfleda,  '  the 
lady  of  the  Mercians.'  The  church,  which  was  cruciform, 
was  228  feet  in  length,  and  the  breadth  of  the  nave  36  feet. 
It  appears  to  have  had  two  towers,  one  in  the  centre  and  the 
other  at  the  west  end,  and  the  fine  round  Norman  arch  at 
that  end  appears  to  have  been  the  lower  portion  of  the  latter. 
The  south  door  communicating  with  the  cloister  is  one  of 
the  richest  early  Norman  arches  in  the  kingdom.  The  east 
window  is  large,  with  a  beautiful  pointed  arch  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  abbeys  of  Shrewsbury  and  Wenlock 
are  noticed  elsewhere.  There  are  also  remains  of  an  abbey 
near  Alderbuiv,  called  New  or  White  Abbey,  founded  by 
Fulke  Fitz-Warine,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

At  Bromtteld,  near  Ludbw,  are  the  remains  of  a  priory 
or  cell  of  Benedictines,  originally  a  college  of  prebends  or 
secular  canons,  founded  in  llOS.  In  1155  the  prior  and 
canons,  wishing  to  become  monks,  placed  themselves  under 
the  government  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter's  of  Gloucester, 
and  from  that  time  Bromfield  was  oonsidered  as  only  a  cell 
to  that  great  monastic  foundation,  Tlie  ruins  are  slight 
but  are  well  situated  on  the  river  Teme. 

At  Chirbury,  on  the  borders  of  Montgomeryshire,  there 
are  also  traces  of  a  prion  of  Austin  canons.  It  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  King  John;  its  nave  forms  the  present 
parish  church.  The  choir  and  the  transept  are  totally  de- 
stroyed. 

White  Ladies'  priory  is  near  Boscobal,  on  the  borders  of 
Staffordshire.  It  is  a  picturesque  ruin,  situated  in  a  seques- 
tered spot  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain,  but  ita 
architeeture  indicatea  Saxon  origin.  It  was  inhabited  bv 
White  or  Cistercian  nuns  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  ,- 
or  John. 

At  the  village  of  Tonge  there  is  an  antient  collegiate 
church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Shrewsbury, 
purchased  by  Isabel,  widow  of  Sir  Fulke  Pembridge,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  rebuilt  it  and  made 
it  collegiate  for  a  warden,  four  fellows,  two  clerks,  and  cho- 
risters ;  to  which  was  added  an  hospital  for  thirteen  poor 
persons. 

The  Heath  chapel,  situate  at  the  north  foot  of  the  Brown 
Clee  Hills,  is  a  curious  specimen  of  Anglo-Norman  architec- 
ture in  its  simplest  form. 

Stoke  Castle,  near  the  village  of  Onibury,  in  the  hundred 
of  Munslow,  is  a  relic  of  the  castellated  mansion  of  past 
ages,  rather  than  of  a  post  of  strength. 

Boscobal  House,  situate  near  the  village  of  Tonge,  on  the 
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borders  of  Staflordshire,  wu  a  place  of  eottcealment  for 
Charles  II.  after  his  defeat  at  Worcester.  The  battle  was 
fought  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1651,  and  at  the  doae  of 
the  engagement  Charles  fled,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Wilmot,  and  other 
adherents,  under  the  guidance  of  Charles  Gifford.  Esq.,  a 
Staffordshire  gentleman,  and  Francis  Yatai,  one  of  his  ser- 
Tants.  The  party  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember at  White  Ladies',  about  three-quarten  of  a  mile- 
Arom  Boscobel,  and  inhabited  by  John  Penderell  and  his 
brothers.  Here  the  kin^  put  on  the  dress  of  a  woodman, 
and  spent  the  day  in  the  adjoining  woods,  his  followers  hav- 
ing left  him  and  joined  the  disordered  royalist  troops,  with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Wilmot,  who  went  in  another  direc- 
tion. That  night  the  king,  accompanied  by  Richard  Pen- 
derell, proceeded  on  foot  to  Madeley,  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Francis  Wolfe,  intending  to  proceed  into  Wales,  but  finding 
the  country  was  overrun  with  the  militia  and  soldiers  of  the 
parliamentary  forces,  they  lay  concealed  in  a  barn  of  Mr. 
Wolfe's  the  whole  of  that  day.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  the 
king  determined  to  retrace  his  steps,  and,  accompanied  by 
Richard  Penderell,  they  forded  the  Severn,  and  walked  all 
night  to  Boscobel,  which  was  inhabited  by  William  Pen- 
derell and  his  wife.  Here  he  met  with  Major  Careless. 
The  following  day  was  spent  in  an  oak-tree  near  Boscobel 
and  that  and  the'night  succeeding  Charles  appears  to  have 
slept  at  Boscobel.  On  Monday,  the  8th  of  September,  near 
midnight,  he  set  off  on  horseback  again,  accompanied  by 
Richard  Penderell,  to  Broseley,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Whlt- 
grave,  where  he  met  Lord  Wilmot.  From  Mr.  Whitgrave's 
the  king  went  the  next  night  to  Col.  Lane's,  at  Bentley, 
with  whose  sister,  Mrs.  Lane,  he  subsequently  made  his 
escape  on  horseback  into  the  south. 

(Archdeacon  Plymley's  Survey  nf  Shropshire  ;  Beauties 
<tf  England  and  Wales;  Dugdale's  Afo>uuf icon ;  Gh>ugh's 
Cam&n;  Wright's  History  of  the  Welsh  Border;  Mur- 
chigon's  Silurian  System ;  together  with  various  Parlia- 
mentary Reports  and  Returns,  &c.) 


Statistics. 

Populatiotu — Shropshire  ranks  the  nineteenth  on  the  list 
of  agricultural  counties.  In  1811,  the  proportion  of  the 
agricultural  population  was  42  per  cent. ;  in  1821,  44  per 
cent.;  amd  in  1831,  36 '8  percent  In  18S1,  of  56,754 males 
twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  23,287  were  empbyed  in 
agriculture,  comprising  17,296  labourers,  3832  occupiers 
of  land  employing  labourers,  and  2139  small  occupiers 
not  employing  hired  labour.  The  number  of  males  aged 
twenty  employed  in  manufactures,  or  in  making  manu- 
facturing machinery,  was  1353  in  1831.  'The  preparation 
of  iron  for  the  fone  is  the  principal  manufacture  in  the 
county  of  Salop ;  at  Hales-Owen  nearly  500  men  are  so  em- 
ployed, and  at  Madeley  250.  At  Dawley  and  other  places 
in  its  vicinity  many  men  are  employed  in  the  blast  furnaces, 
but  the  number  is  not  mentioned.  At  and  near  Shrewsbury 
74  men  are  employed  in  iron  castings  and  at  forges,  and  in 
preparing  the  weightv  apparatus  of  powerful  machinery ; 
nails  are  made  at  Wellington.  The  finer  kinds  of  earthen- 
ware employ  about  200  men  at  Madeley  and  Broseley ;  car- 
peting emplc^s  90  men  at  Bridgnorth ;  glass  is  made  at 
Wrockwardine ;  flannels  are  made  at  Oswestry,  Cburch- 
Stretton,  and  Worthen ;  and  a  small  manufiusture  of  hair- 
seating  exists  at  (Market  Drayton)  Drayton-in-Halea.' — 
iCentus  (^  1831.) 

The  population  of  Shropshire,  at  each  of  the  four  follow- 
ing periods  was, — 


»>!••. 

Femaln. 

ToUI. 

par  era 

1801 

82,963 

85,076 

167,639 

• . 

1811 

95,842 

98,456 

194,298 

15-8 

1821 

102,056 

104,097 

206,153 

6-1 

1831 

111,017 

111,921 

222,938 

81 

showing  an  increase  of  55,299  in  thirty  years,  or  32*9  p« 
cent. ;  being  about  3i  per  cent,  below  the  whole  rate  of  in- 
crease throughout  England. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  popula- 
tion of  every  hundred,  &c.  as  taken  in  1831 :— 


HOUSES. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PEBSONS. 

Femillai 

AlloUiar 

mniDBEDs. 

Famniei 

ChfclflT 

FamiUet 

BOROUGHS,  kc 

lubMM. 

FamiliBi. 

Bond 

Unin- 

chiefly 
emplojred 

employed 
lu  tnda, 
meniifco- 

Dotoom. 
pritedin 
the  two 

Maloi. 

Fndai. 

Tout  of 

Malet 

tweuy 

lug. 

habited. 

oultuie. 

tmt. 

andluui' 

dienft. 

pieeed- 
Ing 

!!. 

yean  of 
•go. 

Bradford.  North 

(Hundred) 

5,131 

5,438 

21 

126 

2,751 

1,636 

1,051 

13,149 

13,718 

26.867 

6,599 

Bradford,  South  „ 

7,301 

8.028 

26 

201 

1,819 

4,575 

1,634 

19,208 

18.774 

37.982 

9,635 

Brimstrey            „ 

4,087 

4,734 

44 

187 

1,520 

1,861 

1.353 

10.544 

10,521 

21,065 

4,856 

Chirbury             „ 

749 

850 

7 

17 

444 

148 

258 

2.218 

1,994 

4,218 

1,041 

Condover            „ 

1,061 

1,153 

2 

29 

743 

239 

171 

3.051 

2,859 

5.910 

1,628 

Ford 

1,291 

1,412 

1 

50 

664 

282 

466 

3,.'il7 

3,381 

6,898 

1,792 

Munslow             „ 

1,949 

2,075 

15 

31 

1,395 

426 

254 

5,277 

6,090 

10.367 

2,721 

Oswestry              „ 

3,610 

3,868 

14 

103 

1.890 

1,132 

846 

9.351 

9,674 

19,025 

4.808 

Overs                   „ 

533 

560 

2 

16 

327 

99 

134 

1.407 

1,360 

2,767 

708 

Pirohill                „ 

2,209 

2.325 

8 

19 

1,215 

638 

472 

6,207 

6,108 

12,315 

3.359 

Purslow               „ 

2,266 

2,428 

10 

55 

1.520 

535 

373 

6.181 

5,952 

12,133 

3.121 

Stottesden          „ 

2,290 

2,420 

6 

111 

1.352 

522 

546 

6,059 

5,860 

11,919 

3.229 

Bridgnorth  (Borough) 

1,113 

1,262 

8 

44 

56 

100 

1,106 

2,555 

2,743 

5,298 

1.313 

Ludlow                „ 

909 

1,119 

10 

56 

— 

490 

629 

2,428 

2,825 

5.253 

1.34C 

Shrewsbury  (Borough 

and  Liberty) 

4,492 

4,957 

48 

184 

721 

1,944 

2,292 

11,107 

12,385 

23.492 

6.004 

Wenlock    (Town  and 

Liberties) 

3,642 

3,793 

31 

186 

679 

1.583 

1,536 

8,758 

8,677 

17,435 

4.314 

Total 

42,633 

46,427 

253 

1,415 

17,096 

16,210 

13,121 

111,017 

111.921 

222,938 

56,474 

County  Expenses,  Crime,  ^.— Sums  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor:— 1748-49-50  (annual  average).  7925/.; 
1776,  22.316/. ;  1783-84-85  (average),  33,937/.  The  gums 
expended  at  the  four  dates  of — 

£.  *.     " 

1801  were  66.747.  being  7. 
1811  .  .  106.318  „  10 
1821  .  .  92,907  „  9 
1831    .  .     87,111      „        7 


1 1  for  each  inhabitant 
II 

0 

9 


The  expenditure  in  each  of  the  following  years  wm  as 
under: — 


183S.  1836.  1837.  1338.  1839.  ISW. 

£73,039     £64,003    £56,351    £51,506    £54,778    £55.022 

Assuming  that  the  population  had  increased  from  1831 
to  1840  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent.  ])er  annum,  the  expen- 
diture in  the  latter  year  would  average  4s.  6^d.  fur  each  in- 
habitant, which  is  lower  than  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wales.  The  saving  effected  between  the  years  1834  and 
1840  amounted  to  34,406/.,  or  37  per  cent.,  namely,  under 
the  head  of  relief  and  maintenance,  27,471/.,  or  33  per  cent; 
in  suits  of  law,  &c.,  2889/..  or  71  per  cent.;  and  in  miscel- 
laneous expenses,  4046/.,  or  56  per  cent 

In  1835-6  the  number  of  bastard  children  chaigeable  to 
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tb«  poor-rate  in  the  county  wu  2087,  or  1  in  109  of  the 
population  acoording  to  the  oantus  of  1831,  the  proportion 
for  England  being  1  in  815.  In  1830  the  number  of  ille- 
gitimatt)  births  was  49S,  or  1  in  13,  the  proportion  for  Eng- 
land being  1  in  90.  The  number  of  lunatics  and  idiou 
chargeable  on  the  poor's-rate  in  1836  was  361,  or  I  in  854, 
the  proportion  for  England  being  1  in  1033.  The  number 
of  paupers  relieved  during  the  quarter  ending  Lady-day, 
1840,  was  10,396  (1924  in-door,  and  8472  out-door),  being 
6  per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  which,  with  the  e;iception 
of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire,  was  lower  than  in  any 
county  in  England  or  Wales.  The  number  of  poor-law 
unions  in  the  county  is  13,  comprising  a  population  of 
174,899,  according  to  the  ceniua  of  1831.  There  ate  22 
parishes,  containing  a  population  of  48,039,  m  which  the 
administration  of  relief  to  the  poor  is  managed  under  local 
acts. 

.  The  annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  county  assessed 
to  the  property  tax  in  I81S  was  1,037,988/.  The  sum  raised 
for  poor-rate,  county-rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the 
year  ending  25th  March,  1833,  was  106,285/.,  and  was  levied 
upon  the  various  deeeriptions  of  property  as  follows: — 
On  land  .  .  £86,035  I3t. 

Dwelling-houses  .  14.202    8 

Mills,  factories,  &c.       .  1,900  II 

Manorial  profits,  navigatiou,  8ec.    4,146  17 

Total     £106,285     9 
The  amount  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor        .  .     £86,077     3«. 

In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &o.       3,803  1 1 
For  other  purposes  .  .       19.405  19 

Total  money  expended         £109,286  13 
The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  was  9880/.  10*.  lid.,  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows:— 

£.  t.   d. 
Bridges,  building,  repairs               .            1,241  15  11 
Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &e.                  .            3,426  2    8 
Shire-huls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 

repiurs,  &c.        .             .             .               427  9    9 

Lunatic  asylums   .            .            .                34  15    0 

PhMecutions          .            .            .            1,865  9    1 

Clerk  of  the  peace             .         •  .               999  15    9 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial             377  16    9 

Conveyance  of  transports               .               137  18  10 

Vagrants,  apprebenaing  and  conveying            6  18    4 

Constables,  high  and  special           .                 18  16    9 

Coroner                 .            .            .               286  1     6 

Debt,  payment  of  interest  and  principal        101  5    6 

Miscellaneous        .            .            .               956  12     1 


Total         £9,880  10  11 
The  county-rate  raised  at  difierent  periods   during  the 
last  half  century,  and  the  principal  disbursements,   are 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 

iTse.     1801.       1811.      lan.        usl      isas. 
£         £  £  £  £         £ 

Income    .     4,453    8,322     8,616     10,945     10,126     14,979 
Expenditnre  :— 

Bridges    .     1,254     1,363    3,203         950      9,617       1,682 
Gaols        .  26        149       501       1,051     .     556       1,498 

Prisoners' 

maintenance  848  2,430  1,917  2,911  3,788  2,190 
Prosecutions  102  786  368  1.736  9,169  2,626 
Constrtles  & 

vagrants       393        550        167         528         237         313 

According  to  official  returns  (made  pursuant  to  act  2  &  3 

Vict.,  o.  40),  the  length  of  streets  and  highways  in  the 

county,  and  the  expenditure  thereon,  in    1839,  was  as 

under: — 

Hilai., 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acts        49 
Turnpike-roads    .  .  .  .      640 

All  other  highways         .  .  • .    8,245 


Amount  of  rates  levied 
Expended  in  repeits  of  highways   £  14,872 
Law  and  other  expenses     .         .  101 

Total  expenditure 


2,935 
£15,534 


£14.973 


In  1839  there  were  39  turnpike  trusts  in  the  eoonty:  Am 
number  of  miles  of  road  under  their  charge  was  988.  In 
1839  the  income  arising  from  tolls  was  25,992/.;  parish 
composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  219/.;  estimated  value 
of  statute  duty  performed.  352/. ;  total  income,  27,548/. ; 
and  the  total  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  30,143/. 
The  assets,  including  arrears  of  income,  amounted  to  7836/. ; 
the  debts  to  129.183/.  The  debts,  in  1836.  were  equal  to 
3*41  years  of  the  annual  income;  the  proportion  of  unpaid 
interest  to  the  total  debt  was  only  3  per  cent.,  the  average 
fiw  England  being  12  per  cent. 

In  1839  the  sum  of  9446/.  was  collected  to  defray  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  Established  Churoh,  of  which 
sum  7537/.  was  derived  from  church-rates,  and  1909/.  from 
various  other  sources,  including  440/.  from  estates  and  rent- 
charges.  The  expenditure  amounted  to  8595/..  and  in- 
cluded 3385/.  for  repairs  of  churohes. 

Crime. — Number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offences  in  the  four  septennial  periods  ending  1819,  1826, 
1833.  1840:— 

18U-19.       1820-26.         1827-33.       183M0. 

Total  of  each  septennial 

period  .         986  1013  1509  1917 

Annual  average       .         141  144  915  874 

The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitted  in  each 
year  from  1834  to  1840  were  as  under: — 

1834.  183S.  1838.  I837.  1888.  1839.  1840. 
Committed  263  206  228  252  271  310  387 
Convicted  204  130  147  180  195  217  859 
Acquitted  59        76        81         72        76        93       188 

In  1834  the  proportion  of  persons  committed  to  the  total 
population  of  the  county  was  1  in  848;  in  1837,  1  in  884; 
and  in  1840  (allowing  1  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  in- 
crease of  population),  1  in  about  620. 

Of  387  criminal  offenders  tried  at  the  assises  and  ses- 
sions in  Salop  in  1840.  18  were  charged  with  offences 
against  the  person ;  82  with  offences  against  property  com- 
mitted with  violence ;  308  (including  244  cases  of  simple 
larceny)  with  offences  against  property  committed  without 
violence ;  only  1  was  charged  with  maUeious  offences  ;  4  for 
forging  and  uttering  base  coin ;  and  34  for  various  misde- 
meanours. Of  the  whole  number  committed.  259  were 
convicted.  128  were  acquitted,  3  were  not  proseeuted,  no 
bill  was  found  against  45,  and  80  were  found  not  guilty  on 
trial.  Of  those  convicted  there  was  not  one  case  in  which 
sentence  of  death  was  passed.  Of  12  convicted  of  offences 
against  the  person,  7  wete  sentenced  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment  (5  to  periods  of  six  months  and  under),  and 
5  were  either  whipped,  fined,  or  discharged  on  sureties.  In 
20  convictions  for  offences  against  property  committed  with 
violence,  2  were  transported  for  life;  2  for  terms  above  10 
and  not  exceeding  1 5  years ;  7  for  terms  exceeding  7  and 
under  10  years;  8  were  imprisoned  for  terms  above  6 
months  and  not  exceeding  1  year.  In  191  convictions  for 
offences  against  property  committed  without  violence.  9 
were  transported,  13  for  periods  exceeding  7  years,  and  17 
for  7  years;  3  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  1  year 
and  upwards;  22  for  1  year  and  not  under  6  months;  and 
134  for  periods  under  6  months.  In  the  single  case  of 
malicious  injury  to  property,  the  offender  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  10  years.  In  3  convictions  for  uttering 
base  coin,  the  offenders  were  sentenced  to  short  periods  of 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  6  months.  In  32  convictions 
for  misdemeanours,  1 4  were  sentenced  to  various  terms  of 
imprisonment  (only  I  for  above  12  months),  and  18  were 
discharged  on  fines  or  sureties.  The  number  sentenced  to 
transportation  was  43  males  and  1  female.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  offenders  tried,  315  were  males  and  72  females; 
138  males  and  38  females  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  144 
males  and  30  females  could  eitber  read  or  read  and  write 
imperfectly ;  12  males  could  read  and  write  well ;  2  males 
had  superior  instruction ;  and  the  degree  of  instruction  of 
the  remaining  19  males  and  4  females  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. The  proportion  of  uninstructed  criminals  on  an 
average  of  several  years  was  94*7  percent.,  and  of  those 
instructed  5'3  per  cent.,  the  average  of  the  former  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales  being  89*3  per  cent. 

Samngt'  Bank*. — There  are  13  savings'  banks  in  the 
county,  in  which  the  number  of  depositors  and  amount  of 
deposits  on  the  20th  of  November,  in  each  of  the  following 
years,  were  as  under : — 

1832.  1833.  1835.  1838.  1887.  B». 
No.  ofaepodtan  9,9S2  10y»  ll,fi35  12.200  12.6M  11880 
ilm.ordqnU.    £3I*X»  <C388.0M  £4]2Mi  £4SiJUi  iEtfO,171  MlJifiV 
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Tht  varioua  suma  placad  in  Ike  tmafu'  banks  in  1830, 
lk34.  And  1639>  vera  diatiibutod  as  nndar:— 


UM. 


mt. 


IBSS. 


Dcpo- 


Not  aznedJi 


IM 

UO 

too 
.    «M 


D«Iio- 


4,4M 

1?;S 

s.>as 

9,981 

i,nt 

«o,m 

l.SSt 

Its 

C7.a«3 

99.218 


Dnwdti,  lUdn.  DMnki. 

icai.aos  s,763    ifi.Tse 

4,000      193,M3 


S.iBs     67t     so, ass 
,438       4SS       77,S9fi 
AtM*     .    .    toe  Its       36,340        127      32,1(8       118      98.188 

9,234     347,796    10,644     877,126  U,836     487.6W 

Exclusiv«  of  the  above,  the  detwsiu  Of  132  friendW  sMie- 
tias  amounted,  in  1 839,  to  30,593/. ;  and  14i078/.  ««f«  in> 
vested  by  16S  oharitable  institnttons. 

Ttie  number  of  registeted  parliamentary  electors  in  the 
county,  in  1B3S,  wast-^northern  division,  6016;  southern, 
3S66 :  total,  8682.  In  1 840  theK  was  an  increase  of  23  in 
the  northern  division,  and  of  210  in  the  southern  division  ; 
the  total  Dumbec  in  tha  county  being  881  fl,  classed  a* 
follows:— 

M.  dlT.  8.  diT.  Total. 

Freeholders  of  every  class    .     .     3,309  8,22T  B,ft36 

Copyhold  and  cuBtomory  tenants      116  87  202 

Leaseholders  for  life  or  period  of 

years 23  SO  73 

50/.  tenants  at  will  .         .         .    1,463  1,313  2,775 

Trustees  and  mortgagees  in  ac- 
tual receipt           ...         14  4  18 

Qualified  by  offices   ...        72  87  159 

Joint  and  duplicate  qualifications       44  8  92 

5,039        3,776         8,280 

Edttceaion.-^T\M  following  summary  is  taken  from  the 

Parliamentary  Returns  mado  in  1833  :>~- 

Sehoob. 

Inhnt  schools        .  .  ,28 

Number  of  children  at  sooh  Schools ; 
ages  frara  2  to  7  years  t— 
Males        . 
Females     .  . 

Sex  not  specified    > 
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Daily  seheols  .  .  642 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  14  yeara  :->^ 

Males        .  .  7.954 

Females  6,333 

6eK  not  speciied    .  3,939 

Schools       ,  .  570 

Total  of  ebildren  under  daily  in- 
struction . 
Sunday  solnels      .  .240 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
a^es-  ftom  4  to  IS  years  :— 

MalM  7,185 

Pomales     .  .  7,158 

Sex  not  speaified    .  4,tS9 

— —    .M81 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
IS  years  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  whole 
population  since  1821,  and  that  the  whole  population  has 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  since  1831  as  in  the  ten  years 
preceding  that  time,  the  approximate  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  2  and  IS  years  then  found  as  residing 
in  Shropshire  in  1833,  was  about  75,000.  Six  Sunday- 
schools  are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  schools 
exist;  and  the  children,  1.'i2  in  number,  who  are  instructed 
therein  cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  sehooU ;  M 
all  other  places  children  have  opportunity  of  resorting  to 
other  schools  also,  but  in  what  number,  or  in  what  propor- 
tion duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is  thus  produced, 
must  remain  uncertain.  Fiily-two  schools,  containing  3595 
children,  which  are  both  dlily  and  Sunday  schools,  are  re- 
turned fiom  various  plates,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known  to 
be  thus  far  created.  Making  allowance  therefore  for  this 
cause,  which  prevents  accuracy,  we  may  perhaps  fairly 
estimate  that  lass  than  one-halfof  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  i  and  \i  years  are  under  instruction  in  this  county, 
liiirty-seven  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  daily  schools  given  above.  No  school  in  the  county  is 
reported  as  being  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  the 
BstaUiahed  Ohureh,  or  of  any  other  reiigiona  danoaiaatwn ; 


such  ezeluaion  being  disolaimed  in  almost  every  instanoo. 
aatiaeially  in  schools  otuUished  by  DiMOntors,  with  whom 
are  hero  inoluded  Wesloyan  Motbodiato  Md  Romu 
Catholics. 

Maintmanee  (jf  ScAoolt. 
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The  schools  established  by  Diasentars,  ineloded  in  the 
above  statement,  am— 

Sebolan. 

Daily-wshoolt      .  .  .        15,oontaiiiing      580 

Sunday-sotaools  .  .  .82  .  7,812 

The  aohoola  established  since  1818  are— 
Infbat  and  other  daily  schools    .      190,  containing   6,872 
Sunday-sehools  .  .144  .         18.459 

LendiiiK-librariea  are  attached  to  33  schools. 

SHROUDS.    [Ship.] 

SHROVETIDE,  or  SHROVE-TUESDAY  (from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  terifattt  to  oontos),  signifies  the  time  of  con- 
fessing sins;  ibr  which  purpose  this  day  was  antiently  set 
apart  by  the  church  of  Rome  as  a  preparation  for  the  aus- 
terities of  Lent  This  season  was  likewise  oallad  Ftuting- 
tidt,  Puttrnt,  and  FatftHKUt.  by  all  of  which  titles  it  is  yet 
designated  in  difTeroht  ftrts  of  the  North. 

In  the  Refbrmed  Church  the  antient  practice  of  shriving 
or  confessing  at  Shrove-tide  is  discontinued. 

After  the  people  had  mado  the  confession  required  at  this 
season  by  the  discipline  of  the  antient  Ohnrch,  they  were 
permitted  to  indulge  in  festiv«  amuaomonta.  although  not 
allowed  to  partake  of  anything  beyond  the  usual  substi- 
tutos  for  flaah  ;  and  hence  arose  the  custom  yet  preserved 
of  eating  pancakes  and  fritters  at  Shrovetide,  which  has 
given  this  day  the  vulgar  appellktion  of  Pancake  Tuesday. 
Th6  Monday  preceding  was,  by  the  vulgar,  called  CoUop 
Monday,  a  name  which  it  even  yet  rotaiBs  in  aomo  places, 
from  the  primitive  custom  of  eating  eggs  oneoUops  or  slices 
of  bread,  which  the  less  scrupulous  and  more  luxurious 
modems  have  extended  to  collops  of  meat 

On  these  days  of  authorised  indulgonce  all  kinds  of 
reoreationa  were  toleimted,  provided  a  due  regard  wea  paid 
to  the  abstinence  commanded  by  tboChurch;  and  from  this 
origin  sprang  the  Carnival.  [Cahmitai..] 

To  Oie  pastimes  of  this  early  age  are  also  to  bo  traced  the 
nearly  exploded  diversions  of  oock-fighting  and  cook-throw- 
ing, as  well  as  tho  diteontinuod  customs  of  «hi|>ping-tops. 
roasting  of  herrings.  Jack  of  Lent  8ec.,  whiob  three  last- 
named  sports  were  evidently  meant  as  types  of  the  rigour 
of  church  diioipline.  Tho  oock-fightings  and  cock-throw  ings 
in  England,  which  have  gone  into  diauae.  ««ro  vnoo  general 
throughont  tho  kingAoa  at  this  atason. 

(Brady's  Clavi$  Calendaria,  voL  i..  pp.  109.  990 ;  Brand's 
Pcmilar  AniUq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  56,  &c.) 

SHRUB  (/ni/«c).  All  planU  are  divided  into  heibs, 
shrubs,  and  trees.  A  shrub  is  a  jplant  with  a  woody  at«n, 
which  approaches  the  tree  in  its  duration  and  oooaiiteDGe, 
but  never  attains  the  height  of  a  tree,  and  is  generally  taller 
than  the  herb.  It  varies  in  height  from  about  four  to 
twelve  feet.  Linnmus  attempted  to  distinguish  trsas  from 
shrubs  by  the  former  having  buds  and  the  lattar  having 
none.  Bnt  this  distinction  is  of  no  avail,  as  plants  Kke  the 
willow,  generally  called  shrubs,  possess  buds,  whyat  most 
trees  in  hot  countries  are  without  them. 

In  horticulture  shrahs  are  too  well  known  to  need  a 
definition.  For  practical  purpoaes  they  are  divided  into  the 
deciduous  and  evergMon  kinds,  and  each  of  these  kinds  may 
be  further  divided,  aooording  to  their  hardy  or  tender  habits, 
their  form,  siae.  mode  of  growth,  colour,  &c  The  most 
ornamental  flowering  shrubs  are  those  belonging  to  the 
genera  Rosa,  Kbododendron,  Asaleo,  Kalmia,  Androneda, 
vaccinram,  &e.  Among  the  evergreen  shmba  are  the 
holly,  the  ivy,  the  jasmine,  the  box,  various  heaths,  &c. 

Shrubs  ore  often  planted  together,  forming  what  are 
called  shrubberies,  and  when  the  kinda  are  judiciously 
selected  and  arranged,  these  collections  add  greatly  to  the 
beautr  of  the  gardens  and  pleasure-gtouods  inion  vbm/  aro 
introduced. 
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Shrubs  in  general  thrive  in  ordinary  garden  loiU,  and 
better  in  lieht  than  heavy  lands.  Previous  to  planting 
them  it  is  2ways  desirable  to  tiench  the  soil  to  its  full 
depth.  Tbay  addom  require  manure,  except  in  very  poor 
torn.  Evargraens  thrive  beat  in  lowns  of  a  middliqg  tex- 
ture. Kalmiaa,  Ericas,  &&  N<)ttii«  past  or  heath  soiL  De- 
•iduous  shrubs  in  general  thrife  in  light  loams  or  sandy 
soils. 

8HUCKBUROH  EVELYN,  SIR  OBOROE.  Bart.,  a 

Kntleman  distinguished  aa  a  classical  sehidar  aa  well  as  (br 
I  attainments  in  mathematieal  and  philoaophiaal  leaminK, 
was  born  in  1 7S0,  snd  represented  the  county  of  Warwick 
in  three  sneeessive  parliaments.  In  1774  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the  volume  of  its  *  Trans- 
actions' for  1798  will  be  found  the  communications  which 
he  made  to  that  body  eoneerning  the  msasnrament  of  the 
heights  of  mountains  by  the  barometer,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  general  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  Together 
with  Oeneral  Roy  he  made  Bumeraus  experiments  in  order 
to  Bnd  the  effect  of  variations  of  temperature  on  the  Tolnmes 
of  air  and  meroury;  and  from  the  labonrs  of  these  experi- 
menters there  has  resnlted  a  rule  Ibr  obtaining  the  relative 
heights  of  stations,  whieh  possesses  perhaps  all  the  aoonraey 
of  whioh  the  barometrical  method  is  suscmtible,  or  whion 
can  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  geography.  Aoeording 
to  Sir  Oeorm  Sbuckburgh,  the  formula  expraesing  the  le- 
quired  height  in  Ihthoms  is 

(leOOO  I  70-44  d)  { l-f0023  (/-  32*)) ; 
where  /  is  the  diiferenee  between  the  logarithms  of  the 
heights  of  the  barometer  at  the  two  stations  |  :f:  d  is  the 
.difference  between  the  attached  thermometera'CFahrenheits 
scale),  the  negative  sign  being  used  when  the  mercury  is 
coldsst  at  the  upper  station,  and  the  positive  sign  in  the 
contrary  case,  and  /  is  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  ex- 
pressed by  a  detached  thermometer  at  the  stations.  When 
the  air  is  tranquil,  and  the  observations  are  carefully  made, 
this  formula  will  sive  the  required  height  within  two  or 
three  feet  in  four  thousand. 

It  has  always  been  oonsidend  advantageous  that  the 
units  of  linear  measure  andof  w«ight  ahould  nave  a  relation 
to  some  invariable  standard  existing  in  nature,  in  order  that 
in  the  event  of  the  values  of  those  units  being  lost,  they 
may  be  neovered  with  accuracy.  This  was  the  object  pro- 
posed by  the  government  of  France  in  1793,  when  it  was 
decided  that  the  metre  ahould  be  a  certain  portion  of  the 
eireumferaneo  of  a  meridian  of  the  earth  ;  and  to  Sir  Geor^ 
Shuekburgh  belongs  the  merit  of  having  determined  the 
relation  between  the  yard  (the  unit  of  measure  in  England) 
and  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which  should  make  a  certain 
number  of  vibrationa  in  a  given  time.  The  subject  had 
already,  at  intervals,  during  many  yean  been  recommended 
to  the  atteotion  of  the  government,  but  the  inquiry  ftora 
varioiu  eirenmstanoea  being  deferred,  it  was  reserved  for 
private  individuals,  to  whom,  fer  the  sake  of  obtaining  accu- 
racy and  uniformity  in  their  soientlfto  pursuits,  it  was  of 
importance  to  have  a  precise  standard  of  length,  to  procure 
one  by  their  own  exMrtions.  By  numerous  experiments  Sir 
Georgii  found  that  the  difference  between  two  pendulums, 
one  vibratii^  42  times  and  the  other  84  times  in  a  minute 
(mean  time)  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  1 1 3  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  when  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  at  30 
inches,  and  the  temperature  is  at  60°  (Fahr.),  is  equal  to 
59-89358  inches  according  to  the  parliamentary  standard ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  by  repeating  such  experiments  with 
•11  dne  oata^  the  length  of  a  rod  containing  the  same  num- 
ber of  inebea  might  be  (Obtained.  From  the  more  reoent 
experimeati  of  Csptain  Kater  and  Colonel  Sabine,  the 
length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  one  second  in  Jjondon  is 
39*13929  inclies;  whinh  gives  for  the  difference  between 
two  such  pendulums  as  those  above  mentioned,  59*90103 
inches,  a  result  agreeing  with  that  which  had  been  found 
by  Sir  Oeorga  Shuekburgh  within  -00745  inch.  This  phi- 
losopher also  ascertained  from  numerous  experiments  that 
a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  when  the  mercury  in  the  ba- 
rometer is  at  89*6  inehes,  and  the  temperature  is  80°,  weighs 
in  air  2M'006  grains,  and  in  vacuo  2a3'80t  grains ;  hence 
the  tntt  weight  of  a  grain,  end  consequent^  of  all  other 
weights,  may  at  any  time  be  obtained.  (PUl.  IVtNM., 
1798.) 

In  eidsr  tbata  precise  standard  of  length  might  be  pre- 
served  in  the  oountry.  Sir  Oeorge  Shueklmrghemplmred  Mr. 
Tlrongbten  to  make  for  him  a  brass-bar,  aca  to  lay  down  on 
it  vita  great  aocuraey  the  length  of  S  feet,  divided  into  feet. 


iniibes,  and  tenths  of  an  Inoh ;  the  bar  was  67{  inehes  long; 
1^  inch  wide,  and  0'4  inch  thick ;  and  besides  the  scale  Just 
mentioned,  there  were  laid  upon  it  various  other  measures 
of  acknowledged  or  reputed  authority.  This  scale  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  In  the  PMl.  TVwu. 
for  1 798  is  a  paper  by  Sir  George,  in  which  the  scale  is 
described,  and  the  length  of  3  feet  pn  It  is  eomparad  with 
the  length  of  the  M  standard  yard  whieh  was  kept  at  the 
Exchequer  (where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth)  and  with  that  of  another  standard  yard 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  differenoe  between 
the  last-mentioned  standards,  whieh  was  considerable,  had 
been  observed  by  Mr.  Graham  in  1742. 

In  ISaS  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  caused  a  new 
standard  measure  to  be  made  with  all  possible  accuracy; 
this  is  a  brass  tube,  or  rather,  it  consists  of  three  brass  tubes 
drawn  within  one  another,  and  the  scale,  which  is  fi  feet 
long,  divided  into  inches  and  tenths,  is  formed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  exterior  surlhce  between  two  lines  drawn  psnllel 
to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  By  careAil  comparison  it  has  been 
found  that  3  feet  on  this  scale  exceeds  ^  feet  on  the  Shuck- 
burgh  scale  by  '000079  inch ;  and  it  may  be  observed  here 
that  3  feet  on  the  latter  scale  Mioeed  the  imperial  yard 
whioh  is  at  present  in  use  by  -00058  inch.  (Jim.  JtoytJ 
Attr.  Soe.,  vM.  ix.) 

It  is  said  of  Sir  George  Shuekburgb  that  In  matters  of 
soienoe  no  man  was  mora  oautious  of  making  hasty  infer- 
on  ees  or  of  forming  general  eontduslons  from  partial  or  in- 
acounte  observations.  He  had  travelled  on  the  (Continent ; 
and  being-a  diligent  cultivator  of  ftitronomy,  be  fitted  up  an 
observatory  with  instruments  which  he  caused  to  be  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Ramsden.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  War- 
wickshire, September,  1804,  in  the  Mth  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  the  character  of  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and,  as  a 
senator,  of  independent  conduct. 

BHUMLA,  Sehumna,  or  Ciumna,  in  43*  12'  N.  lat.  and 
26*  59'  B.  long.,  is  a  considerable  town  in  the  eyalet  (pro- 
vince) of  Rumelia  and  the  sandjak  (district)  of  Silistria.  It 
is  situated  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Balkant  in  Bul- 
garia, on  the  way  from  Constantinople  to  Bukharesi  at  nine 
aays'  journey  from  Constantinople.  It  is  surrounded  by 
walls  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  and  although  upon  the 
%hole  it  is  not  well  built,  there  are  so  many  mosques  and 
baths,  that  the  appearance  of  the  towh  is  agreeable.  The 
celebrated  mausoleum  of  Djezair-il-Hassan  Pasha  is  one  of 
the  greatest  attractions  and  very  much  improves  the  dull 
features  of  Bhumla.  There  is  however  much  more  life  than 
could  be  expected ;  the  eommeroe  is  flourishing,  owing  to 
the  many  roads  from  the  northern  provinces  which  lead 
through  it  to  the  capital ;  the  silk  and  cloth  manufactures 
are  kept  in  activity  by  a  continual  demand;  the  cotton 
mannlketories,  of  which  there  are  a  great  number  in  this 
place,  supply  almost  all  Bulgaria,  and  even  Wallachia,  with 
the  produce  of  their  industry ;  and  the  extensive  copper 
trade,  which  the  inhabitants  have  almost  monopolised  in  the 
nortih,  enriches  the  town  considerably.  The  number  of  in- 
habitant* is  between  20,000  and  30,000,  and  consists  of 
Turks,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews.  Tha 
situation  of  Shumla  is  on  a  considerable  elevation,  but  it 
has  not  a  good  climate.  Being  situated  at  the  spot  where 
the  roads  from  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Danube  meet,  the 
possession  of  Shumla  is  the  key  of  the  Balkan.  Indeed 
Bhumla  was  always  the  point  of  attack  in  every  attempt  to 
cross  over  into  Turkey.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte  in  the  reign  of  Murad  II.,  when  the  castle 
was  ecenpied  by  Ali  Pasha,  the  son  of  this  sovereign's  grand- 
viair,  in  1472.  It  was  besieged  in  1774  by  Rumiansow,  but 
wMAout  sueoesa.  In  1810  Kaminskoi  was  obliged  to  retreat 
with  a  considerable  loss,  the  Russians  having  again  at- 
tempted to  get  possession  of  the  key  to  Constantinople^ 
But  this  fortress  was  not  so  fortunate  in  1828,  when  (reneral 
Wittgenstein  took  it ;  bis  conquest  however  did  not  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  which  he  suifered  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  army,  partly  from  the  frury  of  the  Turks,  and  partly  fttim 
the  plague  and  dysentery  which  raged  in  the  camp.  Gene- 
ral Diebitaeh  bad  in  the  meantime  crossed  the  Balkan  with- 
out eoming  to  Shumla. 

There  is  an  interesting  aoeonnt  of  this  town  in  the  '  De- 
scription de  Shumla,'  bv  Barbi£  du  Socage,  Paris,  1828. 

There  is  in  the  neiehDourhood  of  Shumla  a  village  called 
Madera,  whieh  well  deserves  the  attetition  of  travellen ;  it 
is  inhabited  solely  by  women,  the  number  of  whom  amount* 
to  about  tOOO.    This  female  community  has  laws  of  ita 
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own ;  they  axe  exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  ate  noted  for  their 
hospitality. 

SHUS.    [Pbbsia;  Sua.] 

SHUNTER.    [PsRsiA.] 

SI,  in  Music,  the  name  given  by  the  English,  Italians, 
and  French,  to  the  seventh  of  the  syllables  used  in  solmi- 
sation ;  and,  by  the  two  last,  also  to  the  note,  or  sound,  called 
B  by  the  Germans  and  English.     [SoLlflSATlON.]  , 

SIAK.    [Sumatra.] 

SI ALAGOGUES  (from  riaXov, '  saliva,'  and  iyioy6e, '  that 
wnich  leads  or  brings'),  agents  which  increase  the  flow  of 
saliva  and  other  fluids  from  the  parotid  and  other  glands  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  mouth.  They  operate  in  different  ways, 
and  are  distinguished  into  local  or  remote.  Of  the  local,  some 
are  gaseous,  others  are  solid ;  these  last  are  also  termed 
nuuticatoriet.  Of  the  gaseous,  the  most  familiar  is  the  odour 
of  savoury  food,  which  produces  an  immediate  secretion 
from  the  salivary  glands,  being  the  primary  step  in  the 
process  of  digestion,  for  the  perfect  performance  of  which 
thorough  insalivation  of  the  food  is  requisite.  By  the  mo- 
tion of  the  jaw  in  the  act  of  mastication  a  further  flow  of 
saliva  is  occasioned,  and  this  result  occurs  however  insipid 
or  insoluble  the  substance  may  be  which  is  moved  about  in 
the  mouth.  Hence  even  a  pebble  or  mastiche  will  cause  it. 
But  if  the  substance  possess  an  agreeable  aroma,  or  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  pungency  or  acrimony,  a  greatly  aug- 
mented secretion  is  the  consequence.  In  hot  climates  pi- 
quant articles  are  extensively  used  to  stimulate  the  languid 
action  of  the  digestive  Of gans.  [Arokatics;  Food.]  In 
local  affections  of  the  mouth,  nose,  or  even  head,  relief  is 
often  obtained  by  exciting  the  sa1ivai7  glands  to  increased 
secretion,  and  tbis  is  effected  by  chewing  pellitory  root  and 
other  pungent  articles,  or  holding  in  the  mouth  an  infusion 
or  tincture  of  these.  Remote  sialagogues  are  first  received 
into  the  system  by  the  stomach  or  other  channels,  and  then 
exert  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  salivary  glands.  Of  these 
the  most  familiar  is  mercury.  This  often  proves  highly 
remedial,  especially  in  the  fevers  of  tropical  countries,  in 
which  the  occurrence  of  salivation  is  always  regarded  as  a 
forerunner  of  recovery.  In  persons  whose  systems  cannot 
sustain  mercury,  or  to  whom  it  is  objectionable,  a  deficiency 
of  saliva,  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  indigestion,  is  removed 
by  the  Virginian  snake-root,  alone,  or  in  combination  with 
preparations  of  copper. 

The  excessive  salivation  which  results  iinm  even  a  small 
dose  of  mercury  should  cause  the  utmost  caution  to  be 
observed  in  its  use ;  especially  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
remove  it  when  once  established,  or  even  to  mitigate  its 
eflbcts.    [Mercury.] 

SIAUA.    [Blue  Bird.] 

SLAM.  Including  the  countries  tributary  to  or  depen- 
dent on  it,  Siam  extends  from  4°  to  22*  N.  lat.,  and  firom  98* 
to  106°  20'E.  long.  It  comprehends  a  vast  extent  of  country 
in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  the  larger  part 
of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The  greater  part  of  the  boundary 
by  which  it  is  separated  from  the  adjacent  countries  is 
imperfectly  known,  except  where  it  borders  on  the  British 

Cessions,  where  also  it  has  lately  been  discovered  that  the 
tier-line  differs  materially  from  that  which  is  laid  down 
in  the  best  maps.  [Tenasserim.]  On  the  east  of  Siam  lie  the 
countries  constituting  the  kingdom  of  Cochin-Chinaor  An- 
nam ;  on  the  north  is  China  (Uie  province  of  Yunnan)  and 
that  part  of  Laos  which  is  subject  to  the  Birmans ;  on  the  west 
is  the  Birman  empire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  river 
Saluen,  the  British  province  of  Tenasserim,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bengal ;  and  on  the  south  are  the  independent  states  of  the 
Malay  peninsula,  Perak  and  Pahang.  That  portion  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  extends 
from  south-east  to  north-west  above  500  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  about  250,  is  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  countries  subject  to  Siam.  According  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  Berghaus,  the  boundary-line  between  Siam  and 
Cochio-China  is  1357  miles  long;  that  towards  China,  115 
miles;  between  Birma  and  Siam,  331  miles;  and  that  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  the  British  possessions,  664  miles. 
The  boundary-line  which  separates  it  from  Perak  and  Pa- 
hang  is  230  miles  long.  The  Gulf  of  Bengal  forms  a  coast- 
Une  of  529  miles ;  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  one  of  1467  miles. 

Siam  is  the  largest  of  the  three  empires  contained  in  the 
peniusula  beyond  the  Ganges.  Crawfurd  estimates  the  area 
at  190,000  square  miles;  but  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Berghaus,  it  is  nearly  290,000  square  miles.  Taking  the 
former  estimate^  it  is  about  60,000  square  miles  larger  than 


tlie  Birman  empire,  and  7600  square  miles  larger  than 
Cochin- China. 

Sutfaee  and  Soil.— A  co'hsiderable  portion  of  Siam  ia 
covered  with  mountains  and  hills.  The  mountainous  and 
hilly  part  appears  to  be  connected  with  two  chains  of  moun- 
tains, running  south  and  north,  and  terminating  at  their 
northern  extremity  in  the  snow-covered  moimtain-ranges 
which  surround  the  elevated  table-land  that  forms  the  centre 
of  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan.  North  of  22°,  and 
without  the  boundaries  of  Siam,  both  itai^es  seem  to  ap- 
proach so  near  to  one  another  as  to  constitaite  one  extensive 
mountain-region  furrowed  from  nortli  to  south  by  the  nar- 
row valley  of  the  river  Menam,  but  after  entedog  Siam  the 
mountains  gradually  recede,  and  contain  the  wide  valley  of 
that  river. 

The  western  of  the  two  great  chains,  called  by  geogra- 
phers the  Mountains  of  Siam,  separates  the  basins  of  the 
rivers  Saluen  and  Menam,  and  occupies  also  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  as  far  south  as  1 1°  N.  lat. 
It  extends  therefore  from  north  to  south  about  750  miles. 
We  do  not  know  the  width  of  this  range,  except  towards  its 
southern  extremity,  where  (between  15°  and  12°  N.  lat.)  it 
is  probably  not  more  than  70  miles  across,  but  is  divided 
into  two  ridges,  which  enclose  the  narrow  valley  in  which 
the  Tenasserim  river  runs  southward.  The  greater  part  of 
this  range  has  been  seen  by  travellers.  The  whole  of  it 
appears  to  be  covered  with  jungle  or  high  trees.  Some  of 
the  summits  rise,  according  to  a  vague  estimate,  to  between 
5000  and  6000  feet.  We  are  no  better  acquainted  with  the 
elevation  of  the  range  which  runs  through  the  British  pro- 
vince of  Tenasserim  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bengal,  but  it  does  not  in  general  exceed  about  2000  feet. 
The  ridge  which  extends  uong  the  eastern  banks  of  th« 
Tenasserim  river  is  called  by  the  Siamese  Sam-ra-yot,  or 
the  'Three  Hundred  Peaks.'  It  consists  of  lofty  mountains, 
extremely  rugged  on  their  flanks  as  well  as  summits,  and 
rising  in  innumerable  bold  conical  peaks.  This  ridge, 
which  lowers  considerably  as  it  approaches  Kwi  Point  (12° 
N.  lat),  does  not  come  near  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  but  leaves 
between  it  and  the  shores  a  level  country,  apparently  allu- 
vial, on  which  rise  some  insulated  peaks.  The  mountains 
of  Siam  terminate  near  11°  N.  lat.,  on  the  isthmus  of  Kraw. 
Three  passes  Eire  known  to  lead  over  these  Mountains  be- 
tween Tenasserim  and  Siam,  but  only  one  of  them  seems 
adapted  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  probable  that,  in  spite  of  the  jealous  policy  of 
the  Siamese  court,  a  regular  communication  will  soon  be 
established  along  this  road.  It  leads  froih  Molmein,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  river  Ataran  with  the  Saluen,  along  the 
banks  of  the  first-named  river  to  its  source,  where  the  range 
is  passed  at  a  place  called  Prasong-tshu,  or  the  '  Three 
Pagodas.'  Thence  it  passes  into  Siam,  and  traverses  the 
rich  and  fertile  valley  of  the  river  Mekhlong  to  the  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  built  where  the  river  falls  into 
the  western  branch  of  the  Menam  river,  not  for  from  iu 
mouth. 

The  high  ground  which  traverses  the  isthmus  of  Kiaw 
from  north  to  south,  which  extends  from  12*  to  9°  N.  lat., 
can  hardly  be  called  hilly.  It  is  also  separated  from  both 
the  mountain-ranges  which  lie  north  and  south  of  it,  the 
mountains  of  Siam  and  those  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  by 
deep  and  wide  depressions.  The  northern  of  these  depres- 
sions occurs  near  1 1°  S.  laL,  where  the  ground  that  sepa- 
rates the  Pakchan  river,  which  &lls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengal, 
and  the  Choomphon  river,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
is  so  low,  that,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  the 
two  rivers  often  unite  their  waters  during  the  spring-tides. 
As  both  rivers  are  navigable  for  boats,  it  is  probable  that 
they  might  be  so  connected  as  to  constitute  a  short  and 
direct  water-communication  across  the  isthmus  between  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  The  southern  depres- 
sion occurs  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  isthmus  of 
Kraw,  and  crosses  the  peninsula  obliauely,  beginning  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  east  of  Phunga  or  Ponga  (8°  15 
N.  lat.),  and  running  north-east  to  the  town  of  Pennom, 
east  of  which  it  expands  to  a  great  width,  comprehending  the 
low  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Thakham  between  the 
towns  of  Phoon-phin  and  Chai-ya. 

The  mountains  of  the  Malay  peninsula  have  been  noticed 
under  that  head  [vol.  xiv.,  326J.  The  undulating  country 
which  separates  the  Malay  mountains  and  the  mountains  m 
Siam  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  extends  a  few  miles  in- 
land, terminates  on  the  shores  with  a  coast  of  moderate 
elevation.     It  is  stated  to  be  of  slight  fertili^  and  in 
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•ome  pMte  even  barren.  But  the  province  of  WeUeeley, 
before  it  was  occupied  by  the  British,  was  alio  considered  as 
a  sterile  tract,  and  yet  it  has  been  found  to  possess  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  fertility.  It  is  probable  that  other  tracts 
of  simSar  fertility  will  be  found  within  the  territories  of 
Siam,  when  they  are  well  cultivated.  It  is  however  certain 
that  this  portion  of  the  empire  is  thinly  inhabited.  At  a 
distance  of  fh>ni  10  to  20  miles,  this  coast  is  lined  with  a 
series  of  islands.  The  long  channel  between  them  and  the 
mainland  has  depth  enough  for  the  largest  vessels,  except 
near  the  continent,  where  it  has  generally  only  from  four  to 
five  fathoms;  whilst  near  the  islands  there  are  generally 
from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms.  Many  vessels  sail  through 
it  during  the  south-western  moonsoon,  as  the  heavy  sea  is 
greatly  broken  by  the  islands,  and  the  gales  are  not  so 
strong.  The  islands  themselves  are  rocky,  and  most  of  them 
high:  some  rise  to  more  than  3000  feet  The  channels  be- 
tween them  are  very  deep,  and  usually  free  Trom  danger. 
Most  of  these  islands  are  only  from  two  to  six  miles  long. 
The  larj^est,  from  north  to  south,  are  the  following:  8 1  Mat- 
thew's island  (10°  N.  lat),  also  called  Elephant  Island,  is 
about  twelve  miles  long  and  six  wide,  and  has  at  the  north 
part  an  excellent  harbour,  which  is  four  miles  in  leiigth 
and  three  in  width,  and  is  called  Elephant's  Harbour.  The 
highest  part,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  is  nearly 
30U0  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Salanga,  or  Junk  Seylon 
(9"  N.  laL),  is  about  sixteen  miles  long  and  six  wide.  It  is 
separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Strait  of  Papra,  in 
which  there  are  only  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  fathoms 
water.  On  the  east  side  of  Salanga  are  some  tolerably 
good  harbours.  Provisions  are  abundant,  and  tin  was  for- 
merly exported.  Towards  its  southern  extremity  is  a  hieh* 
mountain.  Farther  south,  between  6*  49'  and  6°  8',  is  the 
group  of  the  Lancava  Islands,  which,  in  addition  to  several 
smaller  ones,  contains  the  islands  of  Trotto,  Lancawi,  and 
the  two  Laddas.  They  are  also  verv  elevated,  and  have 
some  rood  harbours ;  but  though  tne  islands  are  partly 
cleared  and  well  cultivated  by  Malays  and  some  Chinese 
settlers,  the  harbours  are  little  frequented. 

The  eastern  coast  of  that  portion  of  the  Malay  peninsula 
which  belongs  to  Siam  is  much  lower  and  wider,  tne  moun- 
tains being  frequently  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  distant.  In 
fertility  it  is  also  superior  to  the  western  coast :  several  exten- 
sive tracts  yield  rich  crops  of  rice ;  and  others,  though  uncul- 
tivated and  covered  with  jungle,  exhibit  a  vigorous  vegeta- 
tion. The  islands  along  this  coast  are  not  numerous,  nor 
elevated,  except  Tantalem,  the  largest,  which  however  is  not 
very  high. 

To  the  east  of  the  Mountains  of  Siam  is  the  large  valley 
of  the  river  Menam.  According  to  Crawford,  it  extends 
from  the  most  northern  recess  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  Pech-ai 
(between  19*and  20°  N.  lat)  360  miles ;  and  its  breadth  at 
its  southern  extremity  does  not  exceed  60  miles.  Hence  he 
calculates  that  if  its  average  breadth  equals  that  of  its 
southern  extremity,  the  whole  area  is  21,600  square  miles. 
In  this  estimate  he  seems  only  to  have  included  that  por- 
tion of  the  valley  which  is  sulgeet  to  annual  inundations, 
and  whose  soil  is  therefore  alluvial.  But  it  is  now  known 
that  this  alluvial  tract  towards  its  southern  extremity,  at 
least  on  the  west,  is  enclosed  by  a  more  elevated  country  of 
equal  width  and  of  considerable  fertility.  This  will  greatly 
enlarge  the  area  of  this  region.  We  are  however  acquainted 
only  with  the  southern  part  of  it,  no  European  having  given 
any  account  of  the  country  north  of  the  antient  capital, 
Ayutbia,  or  Yuthia,  which  is  only  20  miles  from  the  mouih 
of  the  Meuam  in  a  straight  line.  In  this  tract  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  most  countries  between 
the  tropics  which  are  subject  to  the  inundations  of  a  large 
river.  The  banks  of  the  river,  being  more  elevated  than  the 
country  at  a  distance,  are  studded  with  villages  and  towns, 
and  the  lower  grounds  are  covered  with  extensive  rice- 
flelds. 

The  mountain-range  which  divides  the  valley  of  the 
Menam  from  that  of  the  river  Maekbaun  or  Cambodja  is 
almost  entirely  unknown.  According  to  information  col- 
lected by  Sir  Francis  Hamilton,  it  would  seem  that  be- 
tweeh  19*  and  20°  N.  lat  a  great  interruption  in  the  moun- 
taiit-ebain  occurs,  as  it  was  stated  to  nim  by  a  native  of 
Laos,  that  in  tbese  parts  an  arm  of  the  river  Maekhaun 
branches  off  and  runs  to  the  Menam,  so  as  to  constitute,  at 
least  during  some  part  of  the  year,  a  natural  water-oom- 
municatiun.  This  is  probable  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Siamese  have  been  able  to  keep  their  footing  in  Soutb- 
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era  Laos,  or  Laiyang,  whieh  hardly  would  have  been  tha 
case  if  both  oonntries  were  separated  by  a  high  continuous 
range,  as  iu  southern  boundary  seems  to  lie  open  to  Cam- 
bodja, a  portion  of  the  Cochin-(3hinese  empire.  This  moun- 
tain-range, which  is  called  the  Mountains  of  Cambodja,  in 
consequence  of  its  dividing  the  last-mentioned  country  from 
Siam,  has  only  been  seen  by  Europeans  where  it  approaches 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  between  the  river  Bang-pa-kung  (14°  40- 
N.  lat)  andChan-ti-bon  (12°  20'  N.  lat.),  and  again  between 
Tung-yai  (12*  N.  lat)  and  Kongdl*  N.lat).  In  these 
parts  it  presents  itself  as  an  extensive  range  of  moderate 
elevation,  covered  to  its  summits  with  high  trees  and  vege- 
tation. 

Between  the  towns  of  Chan-ti-bon  and  Tung  yai  lies  a 
plain,  which  extends  f^om  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  tax 
inland,  the  mountains  in  these  parts  receding  so  far  firom  the 
shores  as  not  to  be  visible  from  the  sea.  Iliis  tract,  whieh 
corutitutes  the  province  of  Chan-ti-bon,  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  populous  districts  in  the  Siamese  empire.  The 
population  is  stated  by  some  at  a  million,  and  by  others  at 
half  that  amount.  It  is  in  general  well  cultivated,  and  from 
three  to  four  hundred  vessels  are  employed  in  taking  the 
produce  to  Bang-kok,  whence  a  great  portion  of  it  goes  to 
China. 

That  portion  of  the  Siamese  empire  which  lies  east  of  the 
Mountains  of  Cambodja  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  river 
Maekhaun,  or  river  of  Camboc|ja.  It  is  almost  entirely 
unknown,  not  having  been  visited  by  Europeans,  except  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  Dutchman.  It  seems  to  ex- 
tend in  wide  plains,  which  terminate  south  of  15°  N.  lat.  on 
the  river  Maekhaun,  which  here  divides  Siam  from  Ck>chin- 
China,  but  north  of  1  S°  the  plains  reach  so  far  east  as  to 
come  up  to  the  mountain-range  of  Cochin-China,  whose 
western  declivity  is  in  these  parts  included  within  the  terri- 
tories of  Siam.  This  exteiMive  country  is  supposed  to  be 
very  fertile,  but  thihly  peopled. 

Sivert  and  Lakes. — The  river  Seluen,  which  fbrms  the 
boundary  between  Siam  and  the  Birman  empire  for  ISO 
miles,  is  noticed  under  Bibma  [vol.  iv.,  p.  438].  Several  of 
the  small  rivers  which  drain  the  eastern  side  of  the  Malay 
peninsula  are  navigable  for  a  few  miles,  as  the  Thawang, 
which  passes  near  Ligor  (between  8°  and  9°  N.  lat.).  But 
the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  Siam  is  the  Menam,  a 
name  which  signifies,  in  the  Siamese  language, '  mother  of 
waters.'  This  river  rises  in  the  south-western  districts  of 
the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  with  two  branches.  The 
western  and  longer  one,  called  Nanting-ho,  has  its  origin 
near  24°  N.  lat,  and  has  a  f^eneral  southward  course  untQ  it 
joins  (south  of  22*  N.  lat.)  the  other  branch,  called  Mae- 
praen,  which  is  considered  by  the  Siamese  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal branch,  though  its  course  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
long.  The  united  river  preserves  the  name  of  Maepraen,  and 
traverses  Lower  Laos,  or  Yunshan,  where  it  becomes  navi- 
gable for  boats  at  the  town  of  Chang^raai,  or  Zamae,  the 
capital  of  that  country.  Farther  down  the  navigation  is 
much  impeded  by  rapids,  cataracts,  and  whirlpools,  so  that 
in  several  places,  according  to  Kampfer,  goods  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  boats  and  transported  to  some  distance  by  land. 
From  the  place  where  an  arm  of  the  Maekhaun  is  said  to 
join  the  Menam,  it  appears  that  the  river  is  called  Menam, 
or  Meinsm,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  impediments  to  navi- 
gation occur  farther  dovn.  Our  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
river  begins  at  Ayuthia,  the  antient  capital,  which  was  visited 
by  Kampfer  in  1690.  This  intelligent  traveller  gives  a  map 
of  the  river's  course  hence  to  the  sea,  which,  in  1826,  the 
British  agent  Bumey  found  to  be  very  correct,  a  rather  cu- 
rious circumstance,  as  the  river  flows  through  an  extensive 
alluviid  tract  Klimpfer  observes  thattheriver  above  Ayuthia 
divides  several  times,  and  contains  some  very  large  and 
several  smaller  islands.  On  one  of  the  latter  Ayuthia  is  built 
The  last  division  of  the  waters  occurs  below  Bang-kok,  the 
present  capital.  Kiimpfer  describes  the  Menam  as  a  large, 
deep,  and  rather  rapid  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
which  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  In  his 
time  the  middle  embouchure  was  the  deepest,  and  by  it  large 
vessels  entered  the  river,  but  at  present  both  this  and  the 
western  branch  have  only  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  of  water 
on  the  bar.  The  western  branch  is  called  Mekhlong,  and  the 
middle  one  Tachin.  Tlie  eastern  arm,  which  at  present  is  the 
only  one  navigable  for  large  vessels,  varies  below  Bang-kok 
from  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  one  mile  and  a  half  in  width, 
and  the  depth,  even  close  to  the  low  banks,  is  ttom  six  to 
ten  fathoms,  whilst  its  rapidity  during  the  low  tide  is  about 
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three  mile*  an  bout.  It  might  therefore  be  navigated  by 
larger  veMeU,  wera  it  uot  Cor  an  extensive  bank  wbicb  lies 
opposite  its  mouth,  and  extends  about  ten  miles  into  the  sea. 
Ttw  outer  edge  of  this  bank,  which  is  only  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  consists  of  sand  and  harder  materials,  but 
the  rest  of  the  flat  is  so  soft,  that  when  a  ship  grounds 
during  the  ebb,  she  often  sinks  five  feet  in  the  mud  and 
clay,  without  however  sustaining  any  damage.  The  highest 
water  on  this  bar  from  February  to  September  is  about 
thirteen  feet  and  a  half,  and  in  the  remaining  four  months, 
in  which  the  country  is  inundated,  somewhat  more  than 
fourteen  feeL  On  account  of  the  obstacles  arising  from  this 
extensive  bar,  Crawfurd  thinks  that  the  navigation  of  this 
river  ought  to  be  conSned  to  vessels  not  exceeding  200  or 
2dO  tone  burden.  The  Menam,  like  all  large  rivers  which 
have  their  source  or  course  between  the  tropics,  inundates 
the  flat  country  contiguous  to  its  banks.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  river  the  water  begins  to  overflow  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  continues  to  rise  to  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  November,  when  it  decreases ;  and  at  the  end  of  De- 
cember the  waters  re-enter  the  bed.  But  it  seems  that 
farther  to  the  north  the  increase  takes  place  sooner,  as,  ac- 
cording to  Crawfurd,  the  flat  boats  and  rafts  of  timber  and 
bamboo,  loaded  with  goods  of  various  descriptions,  leave 
Cbang-mai  in  the  month  of  August,  and  in  two  months 
reach  Bang-kok,  where  the  river  is  crowded  with  them  Id 
November  and  December.  The  inundations  contribut* 
greatly  to  the  fertility  of  the  alluvial  tract  by  the  mud  which 
they  deposit.  The  whole  course  of  the  Menam  does  not 
exceed  800  miles,  and  this  river  is  therefore  greatly  inferior 
to  the  Irawaddi  and  Maekhautk 

It  is  not  known  if  any  of  the  several  tributaries  of  the 
Menam,  which  join  it  in  the  upper  course,  are  navigable; 
but  this  is  the  case  with  the  two  rivers  which  fiill  into 
it  from  the  west  near  it*  mouth.  The  most  western,  the 
Mekhlong,  which  has  also  ffiven  its  name  to  the  western 
embouchure  of  the  Menam,  is  now  known  to  run  through  a 
country  in  which  hills  and  plains  of  some  extent  alternate, 
and  to  be  navigable  for  boats  to  the  distance  of  200  miles 
from  its  mout^  as  far  as  the  fortress  of  Lumtshhang,  a 
place  of  some  commerce.  The  eastern  of  these  two  rivers, 
which  reaches  the  sea  by  the  central  embouchure  of  the 
Menam,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  Tachin,  is  probably 
navigable  for  at  least  the  same  distance,  but  this  circum- 
stance has  not  been  ascertained.  The  plains  along  its  banks 
are  inhabited  by  many  Chinese,  who  cultivate  the  sugar' 
cane. 

About  30  miles  east  Arom  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Menam 
is  that  of  the  river  Bang-pa-kung,  which  is  of  considerable 
siie,  and  probably  runs  more  than  300  miles,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed to  orinnate  in  the  mountains  of  Cambodia,  between 
13*  and  16"  N.  lat.  It  runs  west-south-west,  it  is  said  to 
be  not  much  interior  in  size  to  the  Menam  itself  and  to  have 
the  same  depth  of  water  on  its  bar.  Within  the  bar  there 
are  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  fathoms  water.  It  drains 
a  oountry  highly  productive  in  rice  and  not  inferior  in  fer- 
tility to  the  alluvial  tract  that  surrounds  Bang-kok  and 
Ayuthia. 

A  large  lake  is  said  to  exist  in  the  parallel  of  Ayuthia, 
but  a  considerable  distance  from  it  to  the  west.  Its  name 
is  Lacbado,  and  a  river  called  Talan  carries  off  its  waters  to 
the  Menam. 

Climate. — Considerable  variety  of  climate  must  exist  in 
a  country  which  extends  from  the  fourth  to  the  twenty- 
second  degree  of  latitude,  and  which  also  presents  a  great 
diversity  in  its  surface,  on  which  elevated  mountains  and 
extensive  plains  occur.  At  Baug-kok,  and  this  is  the  only 
place  of  wnich  we  have  any  detailed  information,  the  year  is 
divided  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  seasons,  as  in  other 
tropical  countries.  The  dry  season  lasts  from.  October  to 
April,  and  during  this  time  the  weather  is  temperate,  the 
thermometer  sinking  in  December  and  January  to  72%  but 
in  April  and  the  beginning  of  May,  before  the  rains  set  in, 
it  is  daily  flx>m  95°  to  96  in  the  shade.  The  periodical 
tains  commence  early  in  May ;  they  are  at  first  light,  but 
about  the  middle  of  that  month  they  fall  in  torrents,  and 
go  on  increasing,  so  that  in  June  and  July  they  are  ex- 
tremely heavy.  In  Ai>gu*t  the  rains  are  usually  light,  and 
they  cease  in  September.  The  river  has  then  risen  so  as  to 
inundate  the  country,  and  it  continues  to  rise  to  the  end  of 
November.  The  waters  are  lowest  in  the  three  months 
preceding  the  rains.  The  greatest  rise  of  the  river  at  Bang- 
wk  k  18  feet.    Daring  the  rains,  hard  gales  from  the  soutn 


and  south-wMt  are  fiequent,  and  with  the  lain  they  mods- 
rate  the  heat. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  connected  with  the  monsoons. 
In  March,  April,  and  May  they  generally  blow  from  the 
south,  and  are  sometimes  tempestuous  shortly  before  the 
rains  set  in.  In  June  the  wind  turns  to  the  south-west, 
and  gradually  to  the  west,  where  it  settles  during  the  two 
following  months.  In  September,  when  the  wind  turns  to 
the  north-west,  the  rain  ceases,  and  blows  from  the  north 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  January  it  proceeds 
to  the  north-east,  and  in  February  to  the  south-west.  Thus 
the  prevailing  winds  blow  regularly  during  the  year  from 
all  points  of  the  compass.  If  the  change  takes  place  gra- 
dually, the  equilibrium  of  the  air  is  not  sensibly  disturbed: 
but  whenever  the  change  occurs  within  the  short  period  of 
a  day,  it  is  attended  with  a  hurricane. 

iVootucfi on«.— Biam  is  rich  in  natural  productions.  Rice 
is  most  extensively  cultivated.  On  the  alluvial  soil  of  the 
Menam  it  generaUy  yields  forty  fold ;  and  when  only  thirty 
fold,  it  is  considered  an  indifferent  crop.  The  rice  of  Siam 
is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  country,  and  it  is-  exported  to 
a  large  amount    With  the  exception  of  Bengal,  Siam  un- 

?uestionably  exports  more  rice  than  any  country  in  Asia, 
t  goes  chiefly  to  China.  Maize  is  also  extensively  culti- 
vated, particularly  iu  the  mountain  districts ;  but  it  is  not 
exported,  on  account  of  its  little  value  and  great  weight  in 
comparison  with  rice.  It  does  not  appear  that  wheat  or 
any  of  the  grains  which  are  cullivatea  in  Hindustan  are 
grown  in  Siam.  Of  leguminous  plants,  the  Phasecdus  radi- 
atus,  the  Pbaseolus  maximus,  and  the  Arachis  hypogaea  are 
most  commonly  cultivated,  and  the  first  is  exported  to  China 
%nd  the  Malay  islands.  The  roots  cultivated  in  other  tro- 
pical countries  are  common,  especially  the  sweet  potato. 
The  cocoa  and  areca  palms  are  cultivated  extensively  in  the 
lower  tracts,  and  the  oil  obtained  from  the  first  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  export. 

Siam  is  noted  for  a  great  variety  and  abundance  of  fruit- 
trees,  and  their  produce  surpasses  that  of  all  other  parts  of 
India  in  flavour.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bang-kok  is  one 
forest  of  fruit-trees;  and  as  the  Siamese  consume  a  great 
quantityof  fruit,  the  destruction  of  these  plantations  in  1831, 
by  an  inundation,  in  which  the  river  in  October  rose  three 
or  four  feet  above  its  common  level,  was  a  serious  calamity. 
The  most  exquisite  fruits  are  the  mango,  the  mangustan, 
the  orange,  the  diirian,  the  lichi,  and  the  pine-apple,  with 
many  others  of  inferior  value.  ,  The  mangustan  and  the 
durian  do  not  bear  fruit  in  all  the  British  possessions  in 
Hindustan,  but  yield  abundantly  in  Siam  as  far  north  as 
Korat,  between  16°  and  17°  N.  lat.  The  lichi  iScytalia 
litchi)  has  been  introduced  from  China. 

Several  other  plants  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  foreign 
trade.  The  most  important  is  the  sugar-cane,  which  indeed 
has  been  grown  in  Siam  from  time  immemorial,  but  only 
for  internal  consumption.  About  1812  however  some  Chinese 
began  to  grow  it  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  cultivation 
increased  so  rigidly,  that  in  1822  more  than  60,000  pekuls, 
or  8,000,000  pounds,  were  sent  to  China,  the  western  parts 
of  Hindustan,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Europe.  This  new 
branch  of  industry  however  did  not  then  extend  farther 
than  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers  Bang-pa-kung,  Menam, 
Tachin,  and  Mekhlong.  The  cultivators  of  the  cane  are 
always  Siamese,  but  the  manufacturers  of  sugar  are  inva- 
riably Chinese.  Black  pepper  of  a  superior  quality  is  culti- 
vated in  the  country  east  of  toe  Gulf  of  Siam  to  the  amount  of 
60,000  pekuls,  or  8,000,000  pounds,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
is  exported  to  China.  Tobacco,  which  formerly  was  imported, 
is  now  grown  so  generally,  that  considerable  quantities  are 
exportM  to  Cochin-China  and  to  several  of  the  Malay  coun- 
tries; the  best  is  grown  in  the  countries  east  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  Cotton  does  not  succeed  in  the  low  countries,  and 
is  only  cultivated  in  the  more  elevated  tracts  on  the  Malay 
peninsula,  and  in  those  which  divide  the  alluvial  region  m 
the  Menam  firom  the  Mountains  of  Siam.  It  is  of  good 
quality,  and  annually  sent  to  the  Chinese  island  of  Hainan 
to  the  amount  of  20,000  pekuU. 

The  forests,  which  cover  nearly  all  the  monntain-ranges 
of  this  country,  yield  several  articles  of  trade.  Cardamums 
are  collected  in  the  forests  on  the  Mountains  of  Canibodja, 
and  go  to  China,  where  they  fetch  a  very  high  price.  In 
the  moimtainous  and  woody  districts  of  Laos  a  gum  is  col- 
lected which  resembles  benzoin,  with  which  it  has  long  been 
confounded.  But  the  real  benzoin  is  an  obieot  of  cultiyaitua 
in  Sumatra,  and  the  kam-nyan,  as  the  Siamese  call  that 
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^hich  ii  eo}|fleted  in  their  oountty,  u  the  prodoM  of  a.  tree 
that  grows  fpontaneoiuly  in  the  forests  of  some  districts  of 
Laos'.  It  is  eomparatively  cheap  and  abu  n  daat.  Chunboge, 
a  well-known  pigment,  is  collected  in  the  movnlaiM  of  Cam- 
bodja,  within  the  boundaries  of  Siam,  and  Crawfuxd  thinks 
that  thia  it  the  only  part  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  pro- 
duced. Aquila-wood  is  procured  in  tba  eomlnM  east  of 
the  Oulf  of  Siam',  as  far  north  as  13*  30'  N.  lat.,  aad  con- 
siderable qnantities  of  it  go  to  China,  where  it  is  used  as  a 
perfume  in  the  temples.  Sapan-wood  is  got  from  the  forests, 
wnn  which  the  mountains  of  Siam  are  clothed  between 
10"  and  15°  N.  lat.  In  point  of  quantity,  if  not  of  value, 
it  is  the  most  considerablia  of  all  the  exports  of  Siam.  It  is 
principellv  sent  to  Cbina»  but  leceutly  a  very  considerable 
quantity  has  been  exported  to  Bengal  and  Europe. 

The  iiMrests  of  Siana  contain  many  valuable  timber-trees; 
one  of  them  yields  a  considerable  article  ot  export,  though, 
as  Crawfurd  supposes,  it  has  not  yet  found  a  place  in  any 
botanical  system.  It  is  called  by  the  Siamese  Wcu-deng,  or 
red  wood,  and  by  the  Portuguese  Poo  Roia,  or  rose-wood, 
but  it  does  not  resemble  the  rose-wood  used  in  Europe, 
though  it  is  used  in  Chins,  to  which  large  quantities  are  ex- 
ported, for  cabiaet-work.  This  tree  is  only  found  on  the 
mountains  of  Cambodia  whieh  surround  the  upper  course 
of  the  river  Bang-pa-kung,  and  it  grows  to  a  large  site. 
The  teak-forests  are  very  extenaiTe,  but  all  of  tbem  are  in 
Laos,  or  north  of  16°  N.  Lat.  Great  numbers  of  trees  are 
floated  down  the  Menam.  when  the  river  is  swollen,  to 
Bang-koki  the  consun^>tion  of  teak  timbez  in  the  lower 
districts  ia  very  considerable. 

In  Siam  the  elephant  exists  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
The  finest  are  found  in  the  forest  of  Suphaa,  between  1 4° 
and  15°  N.  lat,  west  of  Bang-kok.  but  they  inhabit  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  In  Bang-kok  their  use  is  prohibited 
except  to  a  few  persons  of  very  high  rank.  In  all  other 
ports  of  the  ovuntry  they  are  freely  employed^  both  foe 
riding  and  as  beasts  of  burden,  especially  in  Southern  Laos, 
whose  capital,  Lanjang,  takes  its  name  from  this  circum- 
stance, signifying  '  the  place  of  Ian  miUious  of  elephants.' 
The  number  of  wild  elephants  is  very  great,  and  they  are 
regularly  hunted  en  account  of  the  government.  The  ivory, 
hides,  and  bones  are  largely  exported  to  China.  The  buffalo 
is  numerous  in  the  alluvial  tracts,  where  it  is  preferred  to 
the  ox  for  agricultural  labour,  on  account  of  its  superior 
strength  and  its  habits,  which  are  more  suitable  toa  naaishy 
soil.  Black  cattle  are  more  numerous  in  the  more  elevated 
districts,  and  are  only  kept  fix  agricultural  purposes,  their 
milk  being  too  trifling  in  quantity  to  be  useful,  and  the 
slaughter  of  them  is  fbrbiddeit  even  to  strangers.  But  the 
numerous  wild  cattle  which  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  are  shot  by  professed  buAtsmen,  for  their  hi^s, 
horns,  bones,  and  flesh ;  the  flesh,  after  being  conwrted  into 

t'erked  heef,.  forms  an  article  of  trade  with  China.  The 
lorses  of  Siam  are  of  a  small  kiad,  rasembliog  our  ponies, 
A  small  kind  of  goat  is  kept  about  the  temples,  which  pro- 
duces very  little  milk.  Hogs  are  very  nuraaroaa,  both  in  a 
domestic  and  in  a  wild  state.  The  kud,  prepared  with  great 
care,  is  exported  to  the  European  settlements  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  Fowls  in  their  wild  state  exist  in,  the 
forests  of  Siam,  and  the  common  fbvl  is  reared  in  the  lower 
countries. 

The  double-homed  rhinoceros  is  more  frequently  met 
with  in  Siam  than  in  any  other  country :  it  is  hunted  foe  its 
hide  and  hem,  both  i^  which  are  exported  to  China.  A 
rhinoceros  hide  briags,  weight  for  weight,  neacly  double 
the  price  of  any  other  bide.  It  is  said  that  a  thousand 
rhinoceros  boms  are  annually  sent  to  China,  where  they  are 
much  valued  for  supposed  medicinal  virtues.  The  tiger  is 
extremely  common,  though  not  equal  in  size  to  tluiA  of 
Bengal:  his  bones  and  skin  constitute  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce  with  China ;  the  bones  are  used  by  the  Chinese 
OS  a  medicine.  The  blaek  tiger  is  by  no  means  xstn.  The 
skins  of  leopards,  which  are  also  very  common,  go  to 
China.  The  true  civet  (rt'serra  dvetta)  is  reared  by  the 
Siamese  for  Us  musk.  Tba  scaly  akin  of  the  pangolin 
{manii  pantadaeitfkc)  is  sent  to-Chiiut,  where  it  also  appears 
to  be  used  for  its  supposed  medicinal  virtues.  There  is  also 
the  orang-utan.  There  are  seven  different  kinds  of  doer, 
among  which  the  common  stag  {Cervut  Elephas),  the 
muntjoc,  and  the  chevrotin  iMotchtu  j/tfgmenu  and  Java- 
mcut)  are  most  common. 

Common  ducks  are  reared  in  great  numbers  by  the 


CUneie.  but  gtei*  am  tlmost  unknown.  The  paacoek  ia 
coBJMm  in  the^fbnsta,  and  the  feathers  are  exported  to 
China.  There  art  stfveial  species  of  pheasants  and  pigeons, 
aad  aW  of  wading  birds.  The  feathers  of  the  king-fishes* 
the  blue  jay,  the  priieaa,  and  several  birdaof  the  crane  and 
stetk  fomilies,  are  sent  to  China.  There  are  tortoisas  an4 
croeodiles  in  the  Menam,  but  they  are  not  so  common  as  in 
the  Ganges.  The  green  turtle  ( Teitudn  Midat)  abounda 
on  the  islands  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam, 
and  the  eggs  aia  sent  to  Bang-kok,  where  they  are  used  foe 
food.  Lizards  and  serpents  are  numerous,  hut  fsw  of  the 
latter  are  poisonous. 

Fish  is  abundant,  b«t  of  very  inferior  quality ;  several 
kinds  howerver  are  dried  and  exported.  Shrimps  dried  and 
prepared  are  an  article  of  expert  under  the  name  of  lmi0- 
chiatg.  The  eoecM  lacea  produces  the  dye  or  gum  called 
lac  in  commerce.  It  is  found  in  the  forests  of  the  northern 
pievinces  of  Siam  Proper,  in  Laos,  and  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The  lac  of  Siam  is  of  very  su- 
perior quality,  eontaining  a  larger  portion  of  colouring- 
matter  than  that  of  Bengal  and  of  the  Birman  empire.  It 
is  exported  to  China  and  the  European  settlements. 

Several  kinds  of  animals  in  Siam  contain  individuals  of  a 
whiteeok)ur,whiebisnever  the  ease  iu  other  countries.  Be- 
side* white  elephants,  which  an  kept  in  the  stables  of  the 
king,  and  treated  with  a  kind  of  veneration,  Finlayson 
fbui>d  white  monkeys,  white  buibloes,  and  white  deer,  and 
he  observed  even  a  white  pocpoise  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  He 
thinks  that  this  anomaly  in  the  etdour  of  the  animate  ia 
cemtected  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  menntains  of  the  Malay  peninsula, 
aad  at  the  southern  extremity  of  those  of  Siam,  and  ia  worked 
in  some  places ;  but  the  quantity  produced  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  quantity 
used  in  gilding  temples  and  images.  This  metal  is  accord- 
ingly imported  fiom  the  Malay  countries.  Tin  exists  in 
many  places  in  the  mountaias  where  gold  is  found,  but 
espeoiaily  in  those  of  the  Malay  peninsuJa,  where  it  it 
worked,  end  also  ea  the  islaBd  of  Sakmga.  itceostitutea  a 
considerable  article  of  export.  Iron  ia  very  abundant  ia 
both  ranges  whieh  form  the  boundary  of  tiui  valley  of  the 
Menam,  and  is  worked  on  a  very  extenaive  scale.  Copper 
and  lead  are  found  ia  seme  places,  and  worked  to  soma 
extent,  espeeially  the  latter.  Zinc  ia  said  to  abound,  but  is 
not  worked.  Antimony  is  worked  on  a  small  scale.  The 
only  precious  stones  which  aw  known  to  exist  in  Siam  are 
the  sapphire,  the  Oriental  ruby,  aad  the  Oriental  topax, which 
are  obtained  by  digging  the  alluvial  soil  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hills  that  surround  the  plain  of  Chan-ti-bon  \  but  the 
sapphire  and  the  ruby  are  infwior  t»  those  ot  Birma.  Salt 
ia  made  in  the  low  waoded  and  uniohabited  country  which 
extends  between,  the  mouths  of  the  Menam  along  the  sea, 
as  in  the  Sanderhuttda  of  Bengal. 

Itikabitantt, — ^The  pop«latien  of  Siam  is  composed  of 
different  nations^  part  of  whom  are  aborigine^  and  part  emi- 
grants from  other  countries.  The  first  class  of  inhabitants 
eonaists  of  Siamese,  Laos^  Cambodjana,  and  Malays,  who 
have  attained  a  certain,  though  different  degree  of  civilizot. 
tion,  and  of  Kariang,  Lawa,  Kha.  Chong,  and  Samang. 
wha  occufy  some  monntaio-regiena,  and  seem  to  be  back- 
ward iassvSiaatioii.  The  immigrant  nations  are  Chinese. 
Mohammedans,  Hiudas,  Peguana,  and  Portuguese. 

The  Siamese,  Laos,  Cambodjans,  and  Malays  seem  to  be- 
long to  the  same  race  with  the  Birmans  and  inhabitants  of 
Cochin-china.  They  are  all  members  of  the  great  Mongol 
family,  aad  they  are  all  shorter  than  the  nations  of 
the  Caucasian  race.  The  average  height  of  the  Siamese 
is  five  feet  three  inches.  The  skin  i»  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  that  •<  the  Asiatics  to  the  west  of  the  Ganges,  a 
colouf  wfaichy  in  the  high  ranks,  where  a  yellow  ccsraetie 
is  generally  used,  approaches  thatof  gold.  The  texture  of  the 
skin  is  remarkably  smooth,  soft,  and  shining.  They  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  obesity.  The  form  of  the  head  is  most 
remarkable.  The  most  characteristic  features  are  the  cheek 
bones,  whieh  are  large  and  prominent,  and  give  te  the  whole 
face  the  form  of  a  lozonge,  instead  of  the  oval  figure  whieh 
constitutes  beauty  among  the  nations  of  Western  Asia 
and  Europe.  The  forehead,  though  less  promoneot  to- 
wards the  sides,  is  broad,  and  covered  with  the  hairy  sealp 
in  greater  proportion  than  in  any  other  people.  In  some  it 
descends  to  within  aa  inch,  or  even  less^  of  the  eyebrows, 
covers  the  whole  of  the  tenules,  and  stietches  forward  ot 
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within  naarly  the  nme  diitanoa  of  the  outer  angle  of  the 
eye.  The  diameter  of  the  head  flx>m  the  ftont  backwards 
is  very  abort,  and  hence  the  general  form  is  somewhat 
cyUndrioal ;  and,  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  from  the 
crown  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  is  nearly  a  straight  line. 
The  top  of  the  head  is  often  unusually  flat.  The  hair  is  black, 
thick,  coarse,  and  lonR.  The  face  differs  greatly  from  that 
of  the  European  or  Hindu,  the  features  never  being  bold, 
prominent,  or  well  defined.  The  nose  is  small,  round  at  the 
point,  but  not  flattened  as  in  the  negro ;  and  the  nostrils, 
instead  of  being  parallel,  diverge  greatly.  The  mouth  is 
wide,  but  not  projecting ;  the  lips  are  rather  thick.  The 
OTes  are  small,  and  the  outer  angles  are  more  turned  up 
than  in  the  western  races,  though  not  so  much  as  in  the 
Chinese.  The  eye-brows  are  neither  prominent  nor  jrell 
marked.  The  beard  eonsitto  only  of  a  few  straggling 
hairs. 

The  Siamese  call  themselves  Thay,  but  are  calledby  the 
Malays,  and  some  other  neighbouring  nations,  Zeam,  or 
Zam,  from  which  word  the  term  Siam  is  derived.  They 
speak  a  peculiar  language,  of  which  however  that  which  is 
spoken  in  Laos  is  only  a  dialect.  It  consists  of  monosyllabic 
words;  but  these  are  mixed  with  a  eonsitlerable  number 
of  words  taken  from  the  Pali  language,  and  others  from  the 
Chinese.  The  alphabet  is  mixed  up  with  characters  taken 
fh>m  the  Pali  and  Devanagari.  It  is  used  in  common  life, 
and  some  poetry  and  novels,  as  wefl  as  historical  composi- 
tions, are  written  in  it.  But  the  sacred  literature  is  only 
written  in  the  Pali  language,  v^hieh,  together  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Buddha,  was  introduced  into  Biam  and  the  adjar- 
oent  countries  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era.  The  tem- 
ples of  Buddha  are  the  only  edifices  which  display  any  ar- 
chitectural character.  [Bano-kok,  vol.  iii.,  p.  372.] 

The  Siamese  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  they  have  very  extensive  orchards ; 
but  their  houses  and  the  dress  of  the  common  people  indi- 
cate that  in  other  respects  (hey  have  not  advanceid  far  in 
the  arts  of  civilisation.  The  Chinese,  who  during  the  last 
century  settled  in  large  numbers  in  Siam,  have  introduced 
several  branches  of  industry,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
anv  of  them  have  been  adopted  by  the  Siamese. 

The  inhabitants  of  Laos  [Laos]  and  those  of  Cambodja 
•K  about  equal  in  civilization  to  the  Siamese. 

The  two  migratory  tribes  of  the  Kariang  and  Lows  occupy 
some  mountain-tracts  in  that  portion  of  Laos  which  is  sub- 
ject to  Siam.  The  last-mentioned  tribe  has  made  some  pro- 
gress in  civilization,  as  they  work  the  lead-mines,  which 
•re  abundant  in  their  count)^.  The  Kha  tribe  inhabits  the 
mountains  of  Cambodja  between  15°  and  17°  N.  lat.,  and 
the  Chong  occupy  their  southern  extremity  between  11° 
and  14°  N.  lat.  The  Samang  tribe  exists  only  in  that  part 
of  Siam  which  is  situated  on  the  Malay  peninsula  south  of 
the  isthmus  of  Kraw  It  belongs  to  the  race  of  the  Austral 
negroes,  or  Papuas,  who  are  found  in  the  interior  of  almost 
all  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  east  of  the 
Andaman  Islands. 

Among  the  foreign  colonists  the  Chinese  are  the  most 
numerous,  though  Crawfurd  says  that,  according  to  some 
statements,  their  numb«T  does  not  exceed  440,000 ;  he  adds, 
that  it  was  stated  bv  some  to  be  as  high  as  750,000.  More 
recent  travellers  have  found  that  their  number  at  Bang-kok 
•lone  exceeds  300,000,  and  it  seems  that  they  are  dis- 
persed all  over  the  country,  working  the  mines,  manufac- 
turing sugar,  occupied  in  several  trades,  and  many  of  them 
as  merchaints.  Some  few  of  them  emigrate  from  Yunnan  to 
Laos,  but  the  larger  number  come  from  the  provinces  of 
Canton  and  Fnkian.  Those  from  the  island  of  Hainan 
and  the  provinces  of  Chekiang  and  Kiangnan  are  less  nu- 
merous. They  soon  assimilate  with  the  Siamese,  inter- 
marry with  them,  and  adopt  the  religion  of  Buddha  as 
practised  in  Siam ;  bnt  they  invariably  dress  in  the  eostiune 
of  their  own  country. 

There  are  a  few  Hindus,  and  a  greater  nnmher  of  Moham- 
medans, who  have  immigrated  from  the  peninsula  of  Hin- 
dustan. They  preserve  their  religion  and  dress.  The 
Mohammedans  have  nine  mosques  at  Bang-kok,  but  they 
•re  all  very  poor  buildings. 

A  few  Cochin-Chinese  have  also  settled  in  the  country ; 
•nd  a  number  of  Peguans,  expelled  from  their  country  by 
the  Birmans,  have  taken  refuge  in  Siam. 

Population. — CraMrfurd  estimates  the  population,  accord- 
ing to  the  nationt  inhabiting  Siun  a*  follows  — 
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Recent  travellers  who  have  visited  Siam  think  that  the 
population  is  considerably  underrated;  and  though  they 
do  not  state  in  what  particulars  CrawfUrd's  sutement* 
are  erroneous,  they  make  the  whole  population  amount  to 
between  5,000,000  and  6,000,000.     This  assertion  is  sup- 

S>rted  by  the  travels  of  Leal,  who  went  from  Molmein  to 
ang-kok  through  the  valley  of  the  river  Mekhlong,  and 
found  several  towns  there  whose  population  he  estimated 
at  between  SOOO  and  13,000  each. 

Divitiotu  and  Toumt. — Siam  is  composed  of  countries 
which  constitute  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  are  immediately 
subject  to  the  sovereign,  and  also  of  tributary  countries, 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  who  are  dependent  on  the 
king  of  Siam.  The  former  consist  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
called  by  the  natives  ludara  Thay-nu,  and  of  a  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cambodja,  called  by  the  Siamese  ludara 
Shan.  The  tributary  princes  inhabit  the  countries  north 
and  south  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  north  are  the  coun- 
tries of  the  princes  of  Laos ;  and  on  the  south  the  princes 
who  govern  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula. 

I.  ludara  Thay-nn,  or  Siam  Proper,  comprehends  the 
countries  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  •• 
for  inland  as  the  mountains  of  Cambodja,  and  those  in  the 
basin  of  the  river  Menam  as  far  north  as  19*  N.  lat.,  to- 
gether with  the  isthmus  of  Kraw,  and  the  Malay  peninsula 
as  far  south  as  7°  N.  lat.  According  to  the  roost  recent  in- 
formation, the  small  Malay  kingdom  of  Queda  has  been 
incorporated  into  Siam  Proper,  and  at  present  constitutes  a 
part  of  the  province  of  Ligor.  By  this  accession  the  southern 
boundary  of  Siam  Proper  has  been  extended  to  5°  N.  lat, 
and  it  surrounds  the  British  qolony  of  Wellesley  Province. 
[Pknans.]  It  comprehends  all  the  coast-line  of  Siam,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  tributary  Malay  states  which  lie  south  of 
it,  and  all  that  has  been  stated  respecting  the  climate  and 

S reductions  refers  especially  to  this  part  of  Siam.  It  is 
ivided  into  eighteen  provinces,  which  have  been  laid 
down  in  Berghaus's  map  according  to  the  statementa  of  the 
French  traveller  De  la  Louhire,  who  was  there  towards  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

On  the  baitks  of  the  Menam  river  are  Bang-kok,  the  new 
capital  [Bano-kok],  and  Ayuthia,  the  antient  capital.  The 
last-mentioned  place  was  taken  in  1767  by  the  Birmans,  and 
from  that  time  ceased  to  be  the  capital.  Modem  travellers 
have  not  been  permitted  to  visit  it,  but  Kampfer,  who  was 
there  in  1690,  describes  it  as  a  large  place,  about  nine  miles 
in  circumference,  but  adds,  that  a  part  of  the  enclosed  space 
was  laid  out  in  extensive  gardens,  though  other  parts  were 
closely  occupied  by  houses  and  temples.  Crawfurd  was  in- 
formed that  in  population  it  was  equal  to  Bang-kok  in  1818. 
It  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  two  arms  of  the  river 
Menam,  and  is  also  called  Duarawadi,  and  sometimes  ludara, 
or  by  the  Europeans  Siam.  The  countrv  which  extends  from 
this  town  southward  to  Bang-kok  and  the  mouth  of  the  river 
is  well  cultivated  and  covered  with  villages,  except  near  the 
sea,  where  the  low  shores,  inundated  by  the  high  tides  at 
full  and  change,  are  covered  with  trees,  and  only  inhabited 
by  penons  who  make  salt 

Bang-pa-soe  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bang-pa-kuns, 
which  has  a  mud-bar  with  only  twelve  feet  of  water  on  it, 
but  within  the  river  it  deepens  to  fh>m  two  and  a  half  to 
three  fkthoms.  Around  it  is  a  large  tract, of  low  alluvial 
ground  of  great  fertility  and  verr  produetive  in  rice  and 
sugar-cane.  The  town  is  a  considerable  place,  and  carries 
on  an  active  commerce  with  Bang-kok.  PartbiBr  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  same  river  is  the  town  of  Patriyn,  which  con- 
tains a  considerable  population,  and  is  fortified. 

Cban-ti-bun  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
which,  according  to  some  statements,  contains  a  population  of 
a  million,  and  according  to  others  only  half  that  number. 
The  town  has  30,000  inhabitants,  and  exports  the  produce 
of  the  provinoe,  comisting  of  nee,  pepper,  gamboge,  oarda- 
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noiiii^aiidaqttflft-irood;  the  pepper  amounti  to  40,000 peknU. 
It  it  bailt  on  a  small  hill,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  near 
the  banks  of  a  river,  which  at  its  mouth  formii  a  harbour 
that  affords  anchorage  in  five  or  six  fathoms  water,  but 
the  river  is  only  navigated  up  to  the  town  by  boats  of  from 
300  to  1000  pekuls  burden,  which  carry  goods  from  this 
place  to  Bang-kok.  The  number  of  such  vessels  employed 
m  this  trade  is  stated  to  be  between  300  and  400. 

South  of  Chan-ti-bun  is  the  town  of  Tung-bay,  near  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river  which  &1U  into  a  broad  arm  of  the 
sea.  It  exports  pepper,  aquila-wood,  and  pepper ;  of  the  last, 
about  15.000  pekuls  to  Bang-kok. 

Pi-sa-luk  is  a  considerable  town,  which  Crawfurd  states 
to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Henam,  but  in  Berghaus's  map 
it  is  placed  on  one  of  its  tributaries,  near  18*  3^  N.  lat. 

Leal  in  passing  from  Martabau  through  the  valley  of  the 
Mekhlong  river  found  some  commerciiu  towns  there.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  town  of  Mekhloog,  with  13,000 
inhabitants,  which  has  a  harbour  for  small  vessels,  and  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  trade.  Rat-phri  has  10,000,  Pak- 
prek  8000,  and  Bant-chiom  5000  inhabitants,  and  these 
places  have  a  considerable  trade  with  the  adjacent  countries. 
Much  sapan-wood  is  out  in  the  forests  on  the  neighbouring 
mountains.  At  Lamtchang,  which  is  a  small  place,  but  has 
some  commerce,  the  river  becomes  nav^ble.  South  of 
Mekhlong,  on  the  shores  of  the  Qulf  of  Siam,  is  the  town 
Pri-pri,  which  has  a  considerable  population,  and  exports  rice 
and  palm-sugar.  The  harbour  is  only  accessible  to  vessels  of 
small  burden.  Frnm  Puchpuri,  which  lies  a  little  more  to 
the  south,  a  road  formerly  led  to  Mergui,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Tenasserim,  by  which  some  commerce  was  carried 
on  between  the  Oulf  of  Bengal  and  that  of  Siam.  But  this 
road  is  no  longer  used,  and  we  have  no  account  of  the  town 
of  Puchpuri. 

On  the  isthmus  of  Kraw,  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  are  the  towns  of  Choomphon,  Chai-ya,  Bandon,  Pbum- 
phin,  and  Phosuga.  Choomphon  contains  about  8000  inhabi- 
tants but  has  little  trade.  A  road  leads  from  this  place  to 
Pakchan  in  Tenasserim,  but  it  is  little  used.  Near  9°  40'  is 
an  extensive  flat,  intersected  by  several  branches  of  the  sea 
or  rivers,  on  which  three  small  towns  are  situated,  Chai-yi^ 
Bandon,  and  Pbum-phin,  which  have  some  trade  in  rice,  and 
timber,  which  grows  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  also  in  tin. 
The  tin  is  brought  from  Salanga  by  means  of  a  road  whieh 
traverses  the  isthmus,  passing  through  Pennon,  and  termi- 
nates on  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  at  Poonga,  a  town  with  4000 
inhabitants,  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay 
formed  by  the  island  of  Salanga. 

In  the  part  of  Proper  Siam  which  lies  south  of  the 
isthmus  of  Kraw,  on  the  Malay  peninsula,  are  several  towns, 
ligor  has  about  SOOO  inhabitants,  and  some  trade  with 
China,  to  which  country  cotton,  black  pepper,  tin,  and  rat- 
tans are  exported.  The  harbour  can  only  be  entered  by 
small  vessels,  Talung  lies  farther  to  the  south,  on  a  river 
which  falls  into  the  channel  between  the  mainland  and  the 
island  of  Tantalem.  From  this  place  a  road  crosses  the 
peninsula,  which  leads  to  Trang,  a  small  harbour  and  town 
on  the  Gulf  of  Bengal ;  it  is  not  much  used.  Still  farther 
south,  and  near  the  boundary  of  the  Malay  kingdom  of  Pa- 
tani,  is  the  town  of  Sungorn  or  Sungkla,  which  is  built 
partly  on  the  continent  and  partly  on  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  island  of  Tantalem.  The  harbour  is  frequented 
yearly  by  two  or  three  Chinese  junks,  which  export  tin, 
pepper,  rice,  and  sapan-wood.  A  road  leads  from  Sungora 
across  the  peninsula  to  Queda. 

Samui,  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  is  also  called  Camam 
on  our  maps.  It  is  near  1 0°  N.  lat.,  and  several  miles  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  isthmus  of  Kraw.  It  is  not  large,  but 
fertile  and  a  place  of  trade,  being  visited  annually  by  some 
Chinese  junks,  which  export  cotton  and  birds'  nests.  The 
group  of  the  Siohang  Islands  lies  within  the  more  narrow 
portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  not  far  from  the  eastern  coast. 
They  are  eight  in  number,  and  the  largest,  properly  called 
Sichang,  is  five  mile*  in  length,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  its  broadest  part  Between  this  island  and  Koh- 
kam,  the  next  in  magnitude,  is  an  excellent  harbour,  which 
may  become  the  station  of  large  vessels  trading  with  Bang- 
kok, as  such  Teasels  cannot  pass  the  mud-bank  which  lies 
before  the  mouth  of  the  Menam. 

II.  That  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  which  formerly 
selonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Cambodja  lies  on  the  west  of 
the  great  river  Maekhaun,  and  is  called  Banetang.  It  has 
not  been  visited  by  Europeans.    It  is  atated  to  contiM  of 


extensive  level  fiats,  which  streteh  fbom  the  rlrer  maay 
miles  westward  to  the  mountains  of  Cambodja,  but  the 
population  is  said  to  be  small. 

III.  and  IV.  The  tributary  states  of  Laos,  and  those  on 
the  Malay  peninsula  are  noticed  under  Laos  and  Mai.AY 
Pkninsula. 

ManufactvTet. — The  Siamese  do  not  distinguish  them- 
selves in  any  of  the  useful  arts,  and  are  much  behind  the 
Hindus  and  Chinese.  Even  their  vessels  and  trinkets  of 
gold  and  silver  are  imported  from  China.  But  certain  gold 
and  silver  vases  are  fabricated  in  the  palace  of  the  king,  and 
presented  to  the  chiefs  as  insignia  of  title  and  office.  They 
are  of  handsome  form  and  neat  workmanship.  The  manu- 
facturing of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
women ;  the  fabrics  are  of  a  very  coarse  and  homely  texture, 
and  greatly  inferior  to  those  made  in  Java  and  Celebes.  A 
common  description  of  coarse  pottery  is  made  in  the  coun- 
try, but  all  the  ordinary  and  better  descriptions  are  im- 
ported from  China,  and  in  large  quantities.  The  Chinese, 
who  settled  in  Siam  during  the  last  century,  have  introduced 
some  branches  of  industry.  Besides  the  fabrication  of  sugar, 
which  they  have  greatly  extended,  and  the  working  of  the 
neglected  mines  of  iron,  they  carry  on  the  trades  of  black- 
smith, tin-smith,  and  currier  on  a  large  scale.  Considerable 
r;uantities  of  wrought-iron  are  produced  by  them;  and  at 
Bung-kok  there  are  several  extensive  manufactures  of  cast- 
iron  wholly  conducted  by  Chinese.  As  the  articles  made  in 
them  are  remarkably  cheap,  they  find  a  ready  sale  among  the 
Malay  tribes  on  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago. The  manufacture  of  tin  vessels  is  very  considerable,  and 
the  utensils,  being  polished  bright,  and  often  of  very  hand- 
some forms,  give  an  air  of  extreme  neatness  to  the  shops  in 
Bang-kok  in  which  they  are  sold.  The  preparation  of  lea- 
ther is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
making  shoes,  which  are  scarcely  used,  but  for  covering 
matiresses  and  pillows,  and  for  exportation  to  China,  After 
being  tanned,  the  leather  is  dyed  red  with  the  bark  of  a 
species  of  mimosa.  Tlie  hides  are  principally  those  of  the 
deer,  but  also  of  black  cattle  and  the  buffalo.  Timers'  and 
leopards'  skins,  &c,  are  preserved  with  the  fur  on,  and 
exported  to  China.  From  six  to  eight  juuks  of  the  largest 
description  are  annually  built  at  Bang-kok. 

Commerce. — Siam  in  a  eommeroial  point  of  view  is  con- 
sidered the  most  important  of  the  three  empires  which 
divide  among  them  the  countries  between  the  Gulf  of  Ben- 
gal and  China.  As  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  produce 
some  articles  which  are  in  demand  in  foreign  countries,  and 
nearly  all  the  foreign  commerce  is  at  present  concentrated 
in  the  town  of  Bang-kok,  the  inland  and  coasting  trade  is 
very  considerable.  The  most  important  branch  of  inland 
commerce  is  that  with  the  northern  provinces  of  Siam 
Proper  and  with  Laos,  and  the  number  of  boats  which  come 
down  the  Menam  must  be  very  great,  as  in  November  and 
December  the  river  at  Bang-kok  is  crowded  with  them. 
The  goods  brought  down  consist  of  grain,  cotton,  sapan- 
wood,  oil,  timber,  stick-lac,  benzoin,  some  raw  silk,  ivory, 
and  bees'-wax,  with  horns  and  hides  ;  and  the  returns  are 
salt,  salt  fish,  and  Chinese,  Indian,  and  European  manufac- 
tures, and  also  those  of  Bang-kok.  The  produce  of  the 
province  of  Bangtang,  and  also  of  Lanjang  or  Southern 
Laos,  reaches  Bang-kok  by  the  river  Bang-pa-kung,  which 
in  the  rainy  season  has  a  depth  of  from  11  to  12  feet  in 
the  greatest  part  of  its  course,  and  in  the  dry  season  from 
three  to  four,  and  is  therefore  navigable  during  the  former 
for  boats  of  considerable  burthen,  and  at  all  times  for  small 
boat*.  By  this  route  are  brought  down  gambogre,  carda- 
mums,  stick-lac,  varnish,  raw  hides,  horns,  and  ivory.  From 
the  countries  west  of  Bang-kok,  especially  those  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Mekhlong  and  Tachin,  great  quantities 
of  sugar,  cotton,  and  sapan-wood  are  brought  to  Bang-kok. 
Goods  are  in  general  directly  exported  to  China  from  the 
other  ports ;  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  with  those 
of  the  rich  province  of  Chan-ti-bun,  probably  on  account  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  ports,  and  hence,  as  already  stated, 
from  300  to  400  small  vessels  are  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  between  that  province  and  the  capital. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Siam 
is  that  with  China.  It  is  partly  carried  on  by  Chinese  Tes- 
sels,  but  mostly  in  vessels  built  in  Siam  and  navigated  by 
Chinese.  The  ports  of  China  which  trade  with  Siam  are 
Canton,  Kiang-mui,  and  Chang-lim  in  the  province  of 
Quantong  or  Kusntong,  Amoy  in  Fokien,  Ningpo  in  Che- 
kiang,  and  Shanghae  and  Soooheu  in  Kiangnan,  besides 
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Mvarel  ports  of  the  great  idand  of  Hahwn.  Tbvf  arriTe 
at  Bang-kok  with  the  north-east  nonioon,  from  January  to 
the  beeinning  of  April,  and  sail  from  the  Menam  in  June 
and  July,  when  the  south-weit  monaoon  i»  strongeal.  The 
fotlowing  k  a  litt  of  the  principal  commodities  imported 
from  China:  coarse  earthenware  and  porcelain,  iiielter, 
qnieksSrer,  tea,  vermicelli,  dried  fraits,  raw  Hlk,  erapea, 
■atins  and  other  tilk  fobrici,  nankeen*,  sheei,  fans,  umbrel- 
las, writing-paper,  aaerifteial  paper,  inoense  rods,  and  many 
minor  articiea.  A  considerable  number  of  paaaengers 
come  annually  to  settle  in  Siam.  The  f((>lk>win|{  eommodi- 
ties  are  exported  to  China:  black  pepper,  sugar,  tin,  earda- 
mums,  aquila-wood,  sapan-wood,  red  mangrove  bark,  rose- 
wood ibr  furniture  and  cabinet-work,  cotton,  ivory,  stiek-lac, 
rice,  areea  nuts,  salt  flsh,  the  hides  and  skins  of  oseo, 
Ituffoloes,  elephants,  ihinoeeroses,  deer,  tigers,  leopards, 
eivet-cals,  the  pangolin;  the  belly-shell  of  a  specie*  of 
land  tortoise  ;  the  horns  of  the  ox,  deer,  buffalo,  and  rhi- 
noceros; the  benes  of  the  os,  buffklo,  elephant,  rhino- 
oero^  and  tiger :  dried  deeis'  sinews,  and  the  feathers 
of  the  pelican,  of  several  species  of  stork  and  crane,  of  the 
peacock  and  kingfisher,  and  also  edible  birds'-nests.  Craw- 
ford, from  whom  these  notices  of  the  commerce  are  taken, 
has  formed  an  estimate  of  the  number  and  tonoags  of  the 
vessels  employed  in  it,  whiehshows  that  attbat  time  (1818) 
the  trade  bad  attained  great  importance.  Canton  is  visited 
by  three  large  junks  of  from  )0,UO0  to  15,000  pekuls  and 
Afty  of  from  3000  to  5000  pekuls,  Chaag-lim  by  two  of  7006 
pekuls,  Amoy  by  two  of  8000  pekuls,  Ningpo  by  eight  of 
from  MOO  to  8000  pekuls,  Boocheu  by  one  of  6000  pekuls, 
and  the  great  commercial  town  of  Shang-hae  i*  visited 
annually  by  fifteen  of  from  Seoo  to  800O  pekuls.  These 
vessels  are  built  in  Siam,  and  their  tonnage  maybe  assumed 
at  393,000  pekuls,  or  24,663  tonsw  Chinese  vessels  come  fttim 
Kiang-mni,  about  five  in  number,  having  a  tonnage  of  from 
3000  to  6000  pekuls ;  iW>m Chang-lim  one  of  3000  pekuls;  and 
firom  Amoy  two  of  30OO  pekuls  each.  Canton,  Ningpo,  and 
Shang-hae  have  no  trade  with  Siam  under  Ike  Chinese  flag; 
but  all  the  junhs  that  carry  on  the  tnde  with  the  island 
of  Hainan  belong  to  China.  They  are  small  vessel*  fh>m 
SOOa  to  36O0  pekulst  and  seldom  less  than  fifty  eoeae  yearly. 
These  Chinese  vessels  probably  employ  168,600  pekuls, 
or  10,631  tons,  of  shipping,  and  the  whole  trade  not  less 
than  661,600  pekuls,  or  36,093  tons.  Though  this  estimate 
may  appear  an  exaggeration  to  petsons  not  acquainted  with 
the  great  aetural  wealth  of  Siam,  it  seems  that  Ciawfurd 
has  not  taken  into  accoount  the  junks  that  visit  the  smaller 
barboui*  e(  Tung-hay,  Mskhk>ng,  Phri-pkri,  Chai-ya,  Phun- 
phin,  Ligov,  and  Sangon.  He  ohcerves  that  the  crews  of 
•11  these  vesaels  are  entirely  composed  of  Chinese,  except 
those  which  go  to  Canton ;  and  he  concludes  that  the 
Siamese,  like  the  Europeans,  are  excluded  firom  all  other 
parts  of  China.  Besides  the  trade  with  China,  which  is 
carried  on  by  sea,  there  is  an  overland  trade  between  Laos 
and  the  province  ef  Yun-nan,  but  as  the  roads  traverse 
high  mountain-ranges,  the  commerce  is  not  very  active. 
The  imports  eoaeist  of  eoarse  Chinese  woollens,  some  Bn- 
^ish  bioad-cloth*k  pins,  naedbs,  and  other  deseriptiens  of 
hardware,  with  somo  gold,  copper,  and  lead.  The  returns 
are  principally  ivory,  itick-lac,  rhinoosios  bonis,  and  some 
minor  articles. 

It  does  net  appear  that  any  commercial  interoonise  exists 
between  Siam  and  the  Batman  empire.  It  is  probably  ]»e- 
ventad  by  the  petty  varfisra  whieh  is  continually  going  on  in 
the  thinly  inhabited  districts  along  the  banks  of  the  Saluen 
river,  and  which  has  ior  its  object  the  making  of  prisoners, 
who  are  sold  as  slaves.  Such  a  warfare  does  not  seem  to 
eatist  on  the  boundary-line  between  Siam  and  CeohinrCbiiM; 
and  it  is  probable  that  a  poctiea  of  the  produce  of  Southern 
Iaos.  or  Lanjang,  and  of  the  pwvince  of  Bantabang,  finds 
ita  way  hither  to  Saigan  or  to  Kang-kao.  With  Coehio- 
China  the  Siamese  have  also  a ,  considerable  commerce  by 
sea.  From  60  to  80  junks  annually  visit  the  poru  at  that 
part  of  Carahodja  which  is  subject  to  Cochin-China,  espe- 
cially Pongsom,  Kang-kao,  Teo-sia.  and  Kamao,  and  that  of 
the  great  commercial  town  of  Stigun,  and  a  small  number 
go  to  Fai-fo  and  Hue,  in  Cochin-China  Proper.  The 
exports  of  Siam  oonaist  of  unwrought  iron,  iron  pans, 
tobacco^  opium,  and  some  Chinese,  Indian,  and  European 
manu&etures.  The  returns  are  wioug^t  and  unwrought 
silks,  mats  for  bags  and  sails,  gamboge,  oardamums,  ivory, 
hides  and  horns,  with  dried  deer's  flesh  and  salt  fish, 
ehiefliy  foe  the  Chinase  market.    Within  the  Ust  few  yean 


a  eomrneNJal  intcreomae  ha*  been  eelaMiskad  betweea 
Motmein  in  Tenasserim  and  the  northern  districts  of  Siam 
The  British  colony  is  snpplied  with  HVe  stock,  and  the  Inde 
seems  gradually  aKlending  t»  many  other  «rtiel«. 

The  most  important  tnde,  next  to  that  with  China,  is  with 
the  Buropean  estaUishments  on  the  Malay  peirinsala,  and 
the  Sun«a  Islands,  especially  with  the  ftilisb  eolenies  at 
Singapore,  Malaeoa,  and  Pule  Pemmg,  and  with  the  Dnteh 
establishments  of  Batavia,  Cheribon,  and  Samarang  in 
Java.  Pontianae  in  Borneo,  and  Rhio  in  Biateog.  The 
staple  exports  of  Siam  to  tbcee  colonies  are  sogar,  salt, 
oil,  and  rice,  to  which  may  be  added  the  minor  articles 
of  atiok-lae,  iron  pans,  coarse  earthenware,  and  bog's 
lard.  The  rsturtis  are  British  and  Indian  piece-goods, 
some  British  woollens,  roivm,  glass,  with  the  produce  of 
the  adjacent  eountries  wfaicb  are  suited  for  the  Chinese 
market,  sneh  as  pepper,  tin,  dragon's  Mood,  rattans,  tri- 
pang,  birds'  nests,  and  eompbor.  in  1834  the  nnmber 
of  Siamese  jonks  whidi  entered  the  ports  in  the  Strcits 
of  Malaooa,  and  all  of  which  Anally  cleared  from  Singa- 
pore, amounted  to  44,  and  ten  years  ago  t»  between  60 
and  70.  If  those  which  do  not  toaefc  at  Singnpore  art 
added,  the  number  probably  exceeds  200.  Their  ordinary 
tonnage  is  from  1 000  to  3000  peknls,  tbeagfa  them  may  be  a 
few  as  large  as  (MO  er  7000.  Taking  the  svei»ge  of  each 
junk  at  2250  pekuls,  the  whole  trade  amounts  to  460iOM 
pekuls,  oi98,ias  tons.  The  erews  of  these  vessels  are  al- 
most exclosivety  Chinese^  bat  the  vessels  are  bwlt  at  Bang- 
kok. 

Crawfkird  is  ef  (pinion  that  the  trade  of  Bang-kok  ihr 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  Asiatic  port  in  whieh  Eurepean* 
have  net  settled,  with  the  exception  of  Canto*.  Ait  the 
trade  of  Shang-hae  is  certainly  much  more  extensive  than 
that  of  either  Canton  or  Bang-kok.     [Skang-hab.} 

Formerly  the  commodities  of  Hindustan  mid  Europe 
reached  the  capital  of  Siam  by  being  transported  across  the 
isthmus  of  Ktaw  and  the  Malay  peninsiua,  by  the  roads 
which  connect  Poonga  with  Chai-ya,  Phnn-phin,  and  Ban- 
doM,  Trang  with  Ligor,  and  Queda  with  Sungora.  The 
good*  were  -carried  overland  by  elephmts,  the  only  animal 
of  burden  need  in  these  parts,  and  the  journey  took  from 
Ave  to  seven  days.  The  goods  were  shipped  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Siam  for  the  capital.  By  these  roads  the 
tin,  ivory,  and  btcds'  nssts  of  Salaing  are  still  brooght  to 
Siam ;  hot  not  the  mamifietuses  of  Europe  and  Hindustan, 
as  Singapore  is  a  better  emporium  for  proevring  the  goods, 
and  the  eonveyance  by  this  route  is  less  expensive. 

mttori/.—The  early  history  of  Siam  is  entirely  unknown. 
In  1611  the  Portugueee,  after  the  conquest  of  Malacca  by 
Albuquerque,  established  an  intercourse  with  Siam.  In 
the  sixteenth  centnry,  Siam  was  for  many  years  subjectlo 
the  Binnane,  bat  reoovered  its  independence  towards  the 
close  of  that  century.  I  ii  1 6 1 2  the  first  English  vessel  went 
to  Aynthta.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centnry, 
a  Enropean  adventurer,  a  native  of  the  iriand  of  Cephalonia, 
called  Fhauleon,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  pkrakkmg,  or 
foreign  minister  of  Siam.  Previously  to  his  arrival  in  Siam, 
lie  haid  served  as  a  common  sailor,  mostly  in  Bnghsh  veesels. 
By  his  talents  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the  king,  and  was 
by  degrees  promoted  te  one  of  the  most  important  ofllcee  of 
government  He  persuaded  the  king  to  encourage  the 
civilisation  of  his  subjects  by  inviting  European  settlers,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  send  an  embassy  to  Lonis  XIV.  o< 
France.  This  embassy  appeared  in  Europe  in  1684,  and 
the  king  of  France  sent  two  embassies  (o  Siam  in  1685  and 
1687,  and  also  a  eerps  of  600  French  soldiers^  Pheuleon 
put  the  French  in  possession  of  the  fortress  of  Bang-kok, 
whieh,  though  then  a  small  place,  had  the  eommand  of  the 
shipping  in  the  river.  It  appears  that  relying  en  tbes* 
European  troops  and  his  influence,  Phanlcon  intended  to 
bring  about  a  revolution,  and  to  put  a  persen  on  the  tkrone 
who.  though  related  to  the  king,  had  no  claims  to  the  crown 
But  the  oonspiraey  was  discovered,  and  in  I6M  a  revolutioa 
took  place,  through  whieh  the  reigning  frmily  loat  the 
throne,  the  minister  Phaulcon  his  life,  and  the  Frentb  were 
expelled  from  the  country.  Id  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  a  civil  war  desolated  theeount«y,  and  in  uis 
state  ef  things  the  Birraan  sovereign  Alompm  meditated 
the  conquest  of  Siam.  He  was  prevented  ftom  the  exeen- 
tion  of  this  design  by  his  death  (1 760),  but  one  of  hin  suc- 
cessors prosecuted  his  plan,  and  after  laying  waste  the 
country,  the  Birnwn*  took  the  than  capital,  Ayutbia.  The 
king  of  Siam  had  been  kitted  in  tfat  assault,  and  his 
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fomily  xnM  carried  a«»y  to  Ava  ••  iiriaoMn.  Soon  after' 
ir«rd<  the  Barman  army  Mt  the  oounby,  and  a  diief  of 
ChiiMM  deUMat  teised  u{mw  the  throne  and  proelaimed 
hiotaelf  king,  Hu  name  «a«  Phia-tak.  He  put  down  the 
inmnMtMDa  in  the  kingdom,  eatabliiiiied  hit  ratidenoe  at 
Bang-kok,  and  aoceeesAiUy  remted  the  atUcka  of  the  Bir- 
mana.  But  in  1788  he  wai  deprivvd  ef  his  throDe  and  lifb 
by  an  iasuireetion  vhich  plaeed  the  reigning  fiumily  on  the 
throne.  Soma  ftirther  attompts  of  the  Birmani  to  conquer 
at  least  a  part  of  Siam  entirely  failed,  and  a  truce  was  at 
last  concluded  between  both  parties  in  1793.  Since  that 
time  no  remarkable  etent  has  taken  place  in  die  history  of 
Siam. 

OoMTiMMftf.— 'Ibe  go^wnment  of  Siam  isdespotio,  not 
•ven  limitad  by  antient  ousioms,  by  the  established  tenets 
of  religioD,  or  by  the  authority  of  hereditary  ehielh.  In  Stam 
Proper  there  at*  no  persons  who  by  birth  hare  any  privi- 
leges, though  in  Laoa  and  on  the  Malay  peninsula  there 
exnt  hereditary  prinoea.  To  conceive  an  idea  of  the  awe 
in  which  the  king  is  held  by  the  people,  it  need  only  be 
mentioned  that  bis  subjects  cannot  venture  even  to  utter  liis 
name.  It  is  certainly  never  mentioned  in  writing,  and  is 
•aid  to  be  known  only  by  a  very  few  among  his  principal 
courtiers.  Crawford  thinks  it  doubtftil  winther  the  king 
of  Siam  has  in  reality  any  other  name  than  the  fonnidaMe 
epithets  under  which  he  is  usually  mentioned,  aa  *  the  Sacred 
Bead  of  Heads,' '  the  Sacred  Head  of  Lives,' '  the  Owner  of 
All,'4tc  His  health  must  not  be  inquired  after,  because, 
however  31  he  may  be,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  he 
is  fine  fh>m  bodily  inftrmities.    No  heir  to  the  throne  is  ap- 

Sointed  durinf^  the  life-time  of  the  king ;  for  to  imagine  his 
eath  is  considered  high  treason.  Conseqnentiy,  at  the 
demise  of  a  king  the  throne  is  generally  disputed  by  any 
persons  who  think  themselves  entitled  to  it,  and  on  such 
an  occasion  civil  wars  can  rarely  be  avoided. 

(Kampfer's  Hiitory  qf  Japan,  logtthtr  teilh  a  Daterip' 
Hon  qf  the  Kingdom  (/  Siam;  Crawfurd's  Journal  qf  an 
Embai*]/  to  the  Comrte  of  Siam  and  CooMn-China ;  Fin- 
ayson's  Million  to  Siam  and  Htti,  by  Raffles;  Moor's 
Notiee*  on  the  Indtan  Archipelago ,-  Leal,  in  Berghaus's 
Memoir  nr  Karte  oon  HinteriruiitH;  and  Ritter's  £rd- 
iunde  von  Alien,  vol.  iii.) 

SI'AMANO.     [Apr,  ii.,  148;  HtlobaTss,  xii,  408.] 

SIASI.    [ScLo  Abcbipbla«k>.3 

SIBERIA  is  the  name  of  that  part  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire which  is  in  Asia,  and  extends  from  the  Ural  Mottn- 
tains,  which  divide  Europe  team  Asia,  eastward  to  the  seas 
of  Okhotek  and  Kamtohatka,  both  of  whieh  ai«  parta  of  the 
PaciSe  Ocean.  It  lies  between  45°  SOf  and  77*  40'  N.  lat. 
iu  most  northern  point  is  North-Bast  Cape,  or  Siwero  Voeto- 
ehinii  Nose,  between  the  embouchures  of  the  riven  Yeneaei 
and  Lena,  which  reaches  to  about  77*  40',  and  approeches 
nearer  to  the  pole  than  Smith's  Sound  in  Baffin's  Bay,  the 
most  northern  point  of  America  visited  by  Europeans.  The 
moat  southern  point  of  Siberia  is  near  79°  B.  long.,  north  of 
the  lake  of  Balkatcb,  where  it  extends  to  45°  30'  N.  lat. 
From  weet  to  east  Siberia  extends  from  60"  to  190"  E.  long. 
The  most  eastern  point  is  East  Cape,  or  Vostochinii  Nois, 
which  is  only  about  48  miles  iVom  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  in 
Amerioa,  fWim  which  it  is  separated  by  the  narrowest  part 
of  Behring's  Strait.  The  greatest  length  from  cast  to  west 
exeeeds  3600  miles,  and  the  greatest  width  from  north  to 
south  is  hardly  less  than  1950.  The  surfkee  is  estisooted  at 
5,400,000  square  miles,  according  to  some  authors ;  whilst 
others  assign  to  it  only  3,600,000  square  miles. 

BotoidbriM.— This  great  difiensnoa  in  the  estimates  arises 
firom  the  circumstance  that  a  very  large  tract  of  country, 
the  steppe  of  the  Khirghis  Cossacks,  whieh  is  considered  to 
belong  to  the  Russian  empire,  is  not  included  in  any  of  its 
politiMl  divisioos,  and  that  the  boundary-line  iMtwoen 
Siberia  and  the  Chinese  empire  in  some  plac«s  has  not  been 
•xaetly  fixed.  As  Siberia  is  surrounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Pacific,  on  the  north  is  washed  by  the  Polar  Sea,  and  has  on 
the  west  a  mountain-range,  the  boundary  line  is  wdl  deter- 
mined ia  these  parts.  But  on  the  south  it  borders  on  the 
Chinesa  Mnpirs  and  on  the  steppe  of  the  Khirghis Ooesacb. 
WhS*  the  Mandshoos  were  occupied  in  oonqaering  China, 
the  RoMians  had  pushed  their  conquests  to  the  ftontiers  of 
their  oountry,  and  established  themselves  on  the  north- 
WMtem  tributaries  of  the  Amur  river,  which  the  Mandshoos 
eonsidered  u  an  eneroaehment  on  their  terhtories.  This 
led  to  soao  «^ressions  on  the  part  of  the  Mandshoos ;  and 
•t  0D«  time  it  seamed  likely  that  the  two  gieataat  aoreieiBnB 


of  their  tine,  the  emperor  Kang-bi  and  Peter  tne  Great, 
would  come  to  blows.  But  the  matter  was  compromised  by 
the  treaty  of  Nertshinsk  (1689),  by  which  tba  boundary 
between  the  Chinese  and  Russian  empires  was  fixed,  and 
this  boundary  .was  confirmed  in  1 727.  According  to  this 
treaty  the  boundary  bc^ns  on  the  Pacific  east  of  Tuguraor 
Tugursk  Bay,  an  inlet  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotzk,  between  138° 
and  139"  B.  longhand  runs  southward  to  the  range  of  moun- 
tains called  Tugursk,  which  terminate  on  the  east  opposite 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Saghalien  or  Ta- 
raka'i.  This  range  forms  the  frontier  until  it  reaches  the 
great  chain  of  the  Yablonoi  Kbrebet,  or  Kbingkhau,  of 
which  it  is  only  an  ufTset.  The  highest  part  or  the  last- 
mentioned  range  oonstitutea  the  boundary-line  between  the 
two  empires  between  132"  and  120°  £.  bng.  West  of  120" 
E.  long,  the  small  river  Oorbisa  descends  from  the  moun- 
tains southward  and  falls  into  the  Shilka,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal branches  of  the  Amur.  [Ahur.  I  The  Gorbixa  forms 
the  boundary  up  to  its  mouth,  and  then  the  Shilka  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Argun.  The  frontier  then  follows  the 
course  of  the  Argun  upwards  to  its  oonUuence  with  the 
Kailar,  whence  it  runs  westward  in  an  irregular  line,  cross- 
ing the  lake  of  Kbara  and  the  river  Onon,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Shilka,  until  it  again  joins  the  Yablonoi 
Khrebet  at  the  snow-covend  summit  of  Mount  Tcbokondo. 
Between  the  river  (Sorbiza  and  Mount  Tchokoudo  a  part 
of  Siberia  lies  to  the  south  of  the  mountain-range  which 
extends  along  the  northern  side  of  the  great  table-land  of 
Eastern  Asia,  and  the  watercourses  of  this  country  run  to 
the  Amur.  From  Mount  Tcbokondo  (between  110°  and 
1 1 1°  B.  long.)  the  boundary  does  not  fellow  the  watershed, 
but  runs  westward  across  the  basin  of  the  river  Selenga, 
until  on  the  west  of  that  basin  it  reaches  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  extensive  mountain-range  which  bears  the 
name  of  Erghik  Targak  Ta'iga  [Axtai  Mountains,  vol.  i., 
p.  398],  and  extends  to  the  banks  of  the  Yenesei  (between 
93^  and  92°  E.  long.).  This  wild  and  nearly  uninhabited 
mountain-range  oonstitutea  the  boundary  between  the  two 
empires  east  of  the  Yenesei;  and  west  of  the  river  it  is 
ibrmed  by  the  mountains  of  Sayansk,  and  more  especially 
that  branch  of  them  which  extends  along  the  esstern  shores 
of  the  mountain-lake  of  TdeUkoi,  or  Altyn  (89°  £.  long.). 
Thus  far  the  boundary  between  the  two  empires  was  fixed 
by  the  treaty  of  Nertshiosk,  and  in  those  parts  where  it  is 
not  formed  by  nearly  inacoeasible  mountains,  pillars  have 
been  erected  to  indicate  it.  The  number  of  these  pillars  is 
eighty-seven,  and  the  most  western  occurs  to  the  east  of 
Lake  Teletakoi,  at  the  mountain-pass  called  Shabina  Dabahn. 
Farther  weat  the  boundary  between  the  two  empires  was 
not  fixed  by  the  treaty.  The  oountry  south  of  the  Atlai 
Mouutaina,  though  at  present  subject  to  China,  was  at  that 
time  the  indepeodent  kingdom  of  Songaria.  [Sonoaua.] 
The  Russian  maps  carry  the  boundary  as  far  south  as  49"  30' 
south  of  the  lake  of  Teletakoi,  but  the  whole  of  the  country 
in  that  part  south  of  52°  N.  lat.  is  inhaUled  by  tribes  who 
pay  tribute  both  to  theemperors  of  China  and  of  Russia.  Thus 
the  boundary  between  89°  and  86°  is  not  determined. 
Farther  west  it  has  not  been  fixed  by  treaty,  but  is  formed 
by  the  rivers  Buohtarma  and  Narym,  both  affluents  ef  the 
Irtish.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Narym  the  boundary  between 
the  two  empirea  terminate*. 

Between  the  river  Irtish  and  the  Ural  Mountains  tba 
boundary-line  runa  through  the  Caspian  desert,  and  more 
particularly  across  the  steppe  of  the  Middle  Orda  of  the 
khirghis  Cossaeks.  It  is  properly  formed  by  the  course  of 
the  river  Irtish  as  far  norui  as  tWe  town  of  Omsk.  At  this 
place  the  Isbim  lh>e  of  fortifications  b^ins,  which  extends 
westward  aoroea  the  steppe  to  Petropawlovsk  on  the  river 
Ishim,  and  to  Zwerinogolovsk  on  the  Tobol.  It  then  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Tobol  to  its  eonfiuenoe  with  the  Ooi, 
and  afterwards  this  tributary  of  the  Tobol  to  Troitsk  and 
th«  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  This  line  of  fortifica- 
tions was  erected  in  tiie  last  century  to  protect  the  country 
north  of  it  against  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Khirghu 
Cossaeks :  tmt  since  that  time  the  Russian  government  has 
acquired  some  authority  over  the  chiefs  of  the  Middle  Orda 
of  the  Khirghis  Qwsacki^  and  henoe  the  southern  boundary 
of  Siberia  en  the  Russian  maps  extends  much  fiulher  to 
the  south.  From  the  mouth  of  the  river  Narym  this  line 
run  southward  at  some  distance  from  the  weetaru  extremitv 
of  Lake  Zaixang  to  Lake  Alakul,  the  greatest  part  of  whica 
lies  within  the  Mundary.  From  this  lake  it  extends  west- 
ward *o  Lalu)  Balkmtch,  which  it  traverses;  and  it  then 
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turni  north,  until  it  meets  the  mountainoui  traet  vhich  in 
these  parts  runs  through  the  steppe  east-south-east  and 
west-north-west,  and  whose  most  elevated  part  is  known 
under  the  name  of  Oolatau.  It  follows  generally  the 
watershed  of  this  tract  to  its  termination  near  68"  E.  long^ 
and  from  that  point  it  extends  north-north-west  to  the 
Ishim  line  of  fortifications,  which  it  joins  near  to  the  town 
of  Zverinogolovsk.  It  then  runs  along  the  line  to  the  base 
of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

Surface.— This  immense  country,  which  exceeds  Burope 
in  extent  by  about  1,500,000  square  miles,  offers  less  variety 
of  surface  than  perhaps  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  of 
equal  extent.  The  western  half  of  it,  or  that  which  lies 
west  of  the  meridian  of  the  North-East  Cape  ( 1 05°  £.  long.), 
is  one  uninterrupted  plain,  whose  surface  is  in  many  parts 
a  dead  level,  in  others  undulating ;  but  there  are  hardly  any 
elevations  high  enough  to  be  called  hills,  except  towards 
the  southern  extremity,  where  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  the 
chains  called  the  Mountains  of  Sayunsk,  and  their  offsets, 
rue  in  many  parts  above  the  snow-line.  The  eastern  half, 
or  that  which  lies  east  of  105°  £.  long.,  contains  numerous 
mountain- ranges  and  hills,  which  occupy  a  great  extent  of 
country,  between  which  some  jilains  are  enclosed.  The 
mountains  in  some  places  rise  above  the  snow-line.  The 
plains  are  at  different  elevations  above  the  sea;  the  southern 
being  perhaps  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  whilst  the  most 
northern  are  so  low  that  a  part  of  them  is  inundated  during 
hard  gales.  To  eive  a  more  precise  notion  of  the  surface, 
soil,  and  productions  of  this  country,  we  shall  divide  it  into 
three  regions,  which  we  shall  name  Western,  Central,  and 
Eastern  Siberia.  The  two  first  comprehend  the  country 
west  of  105*  £.  long,,  and  the  last  the  country  east  of  that 
meridian. 

Western  Siberia  lies  between  the  Ural  Mountains  (60°  E. 
long.)  and  8&°  B.  long.,  and  the  surface  consists  of  one  ex- 
tensive plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  south-eastern 
angle,  where  that  portion  of  the  Altai-  Mountains  occurs 
which  is  called  the  Ore  Mountains  of  the  Altai,  oecause  a 
great  quantity  of  silver  and  copper  is  annually  obtained  from 
the  mines  of  this  district.  According  to  its  productive  powers 
It  may  be  divided  into  five  regions,  the  steppe;  the  agricul- 
tural district,  the  mining  district,  the  wooded  region,  and 
the  norihern  plain  or  tundra. 

The  Steppe  comprehends  the  southern  part  of  the  plain 
as  far  north  as  55*  N.  lat.,  and  extends  from  the  base  of  the 
Ural  Mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Irtish.  Along  its 
south-eastern  border  lies  a  wide  hilly  tract,  which  on  the 
east  occupies  the  whole  country  between  the  course  of  the 
Irtish  from  the  Chinese  frontier  to  Semipalatinsk  and  the 
lake  of  Balkatch,  and  hence  extends  in  a  west-north-west 
direction  as  far  west  as  68°  E.  long.,  surrounding  the  lake 
of  Koorgaldsbin,  and  approaching  the  southern  banks  of  the 
river  Ishim,  where  it  flows  from  east  to  west  This  moun- 
tain tract  is  300  miles  in  width,  but  only  the  northern  por- 
tion of  it  is  included  in  the  boundary  of  Rtissia.  It  is  not 
traversed  by  any  continuous  range  of  high  mountains,  but 
is  interspersed  by  numerous  short  ridges,  which  generally 
run  south  and  north  or  south-east  and  north-west.  Some 
of  these  ridges  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Manatir  Tau,  west  of  Oost  Kaminogorsk,  and 
the  Semitau,  south  of  Semipalatinsk.  The  latter  is  about 
3000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  about  1200  feet  above  its  base. 
The  most  elevated  ridge  seems  to  be  the  Oolutau,  which 
between  75"  and  68°  W.  constitutes  the  watershed  of  the 
rivers,  and  lies  on  the  boundary-line  of  Siberia.  In  the 
wide  tracts  of  undulating  ground  which  separate  the  iso- 
lated chains,  the  soil  generally  consists  of  bare  rocks  with- 
out vegetation,  and  is  partly  covered  with  salt  incrustations. 
The  rivers  have  water  in  the  cold  season  ,■  in  the  hot  season 
it  is  only  found  in  a  few  places.  The  numerous  small 
lakes  have  always  a  bitter  or  brackish  water,  and  cannot  be 
drunk.  The  vegetation  consists  only  of  artemisite,  salsolee, 
and  salicomiee.  Along  the  watercourses  there  are  a  few 
poplars,  but  otherwise  the  country  is  destitute  of  trees  and 
ahrubs.  The  more  elevated  tracts  are  covered  with  grass 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  animals  are  wild 
hogs,  argalis,  sai^-antelopes,  and  the  dipus  jaculans; 
the  birds  are  the  turdus  roseus,  stumus  roseus,  eagles, 
falcons,  and  snipes.  But  farther  south,  towards  the  higher 
ndge  of  the  Oolutau,  the  country  improves.  Wells  are 
more  frequent  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  though  the 
grass  grows  only  in  tufts  surrounded  by  a  bare  rod  clay,  it 
M  to'erably  abundant,  and  affords  good  pasture  for  the  herds  I 


of  the  Khirghis  Cossacks.  There  are  a  few  tracts  fit  for 
agriculture.  In  one  of  these  tracts,  which  is  more  extensive 
than  the  rest,  the  Russians  established  a  colony  of  agricul- 
turists in  1823.  It  is  called  Karkandy.  The  mountains  are 
partly  covered  with  pine-trees,  and  in  several  places  copper- 
ore  abounds.  This  hilly  tract  contains  the  sources  of  the 
Ishim,  and  of  the  Noora,  which  rises  near  Karkaraly,  and 
running  in  a  general  north-east  direction  falls  into  the  lake 
of  Koorgaldsbin,  which  hat  no  outlet ;  but  it  is  stated  that 
in  spring  it  discharges  its  waters  by  a  channel  into  the  river 
Ishim. 

This  hilly  tract  is  separated  from  the  Ural  Mountains  by  a 
very  level  plain,  which  in  these  parts  is  only  300  miles  wide, 
but  farther  north  increases  to  double  that  width  between 
52°  and  55*,  where  it  occupies  the  whole  country  between 
the  Ural  Mountains  and  the  Irtish  river.  This  plain  con- 
tains an  Immense  number  of  small  lakes,  the  water  of 
which  is  brackish.  The  number  of  these  lakes  and  the  salt- 
ness  of  the  water  have  led  to  the  opinion  that  they  are  the 
remains  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  at  some  remote  period 
united  the  Lake  of  Aral  and  the  Polar  Sea  in  the  direction  of 
these  lakes  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Oby.  The  tracts 
which  divide  these  lakes  from  one  another,  and  rise  «  few 
feet  above  their  level,  have  a  soil  consisting  of  sand  or  of 
yellow  clay,  or  of  both  together,  and  they  support  only  a 
scanty  vegetation.  Many  parts  are  covered  with  a  salt 
efflorescence  as  white  as  snow,  and  produce  several  kinds 
of  saiicorniD.  The  river  Ishim  runs  slowly  through  a  bottom 
never  exceeding  a  mile  in  width ;  and  on  this  narrow  tract 
there  are  bushes  and  good  pasture.  The  most  fertile  tracts 
he  round  the  lakes.  They  are  overgrown  by  rushes  and 
canes  of  high  growth,  which  serve  as  firewood ;  and  where 
it  has  been  cleared  away,  wheat  is  sown  by  the  Khirghis 
Cossacks,  and  gives  good  crops.  The  saiga-anlelope  and  the 
dipus  jaculans,  and  also  wild  hogs,  are  common  A  great 
number  of  swans  and  wild  geese  in  their  migrations  from 
the  northern  regions  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Lake  of 
Aral  visit  the  larger  of  the  lakes,  and  are  killed  by  the 
Khirghis  Cossacks. 

As  this  steppe,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ishim,  is 
very  rarely  visited  even  by  the  Russians,  and  then  only  in 
caravans,  we  have  no  meteorological  observations.  We 
know  in  general  only  that  the  summer  is  very  hot,  and  the 
winter  exceedingly  cold  ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  rain  is 
small,  and  usually  falls  at  the  approach  of  winter.  In  this 
season  snow  is  frequent ;  but  it  is  not  heavy,  and  therefore 
the  rivers  are  not  well  filled  even  in  spring  when  it  melts. 
In  summer  the  rivers  are  dry,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ishim,  which  has  always  a  moderate  quantity  of  water,  de- 
rived from  the  most  mountainous  part  of  the  hilly  tract  of 
the  steppe,  in  which  it  rises,  and  from  which  it  receives  its 
supplies. 

The  Agriculturtd  Dietriet  extends  north  of  the  steppe,  be- 
tween the  Ishim  line  of  fortifications  on  the  south  and  60* 
N.  lat.  Between  the  rivers  Irtish  and  Oby  it  advances  as 
far  south  as  61°  N.  laU  As  this  tract  is  much  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  the  British  Islands,  comprehending  an  area 
of  about  280,000  square  miles,  it  would  maintain  an  im- 
mense population  if  the  soil  were  fertile  ;  but,  so  far  as  it 
is  known,  the  soil  is  of  inferior  quality.  But  two  hundred 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  agriculture  was  introduced 
into  this  country ;  and  owing  to  different  reasons,  both  naturs' 
and  political,  its  progress  has  been  very  slow.  This  region 
presents  a  great  diversity  of  soil  and  productions.  That  part 
of  the  country  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and  extends  to  the  western  banks  of  the  river  Tobol  from 
the  Ishim  line  of  fortifications,  or  from  the  river  Ooi'  to  the 
road  which  leads  over  the  mountains  through  Ekaterineburg 
and  Toomen  to  Tobolsk,  partakes  strongly  of  the  nature  of 
the  steppe,  and  is  called  the  Steppe  of  Isset,  from  a  river, 
a  tributary  of  the  Tobol,  which  traverses  it  from  south-west 
to  north-east  The  higher  country,  extending  between 
the  watereourses,  is  nearly  a  flat,  and  interspersed  with 
numerous  lakes.  The  surface  is  oovei-ed  only  with  bushes 
and  a  scanty  grass  which  grows  in  tufts ;  but  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains  are  overgrown  with  forests,  consisting  of 
several  kinds  of  firs,  lime-trees,  ash,  and  alder,  and  numerous 
rivers  descend  ih)m  their  summits.  As  these  riv«n  are 
abundantly  supplied  ,with  water  in  spring,  they  have  ex- 
cavated wide  bottoms,  which  are  covered  with  alluvul  aoil, 
and  are  comparatively  fertile.  Accordingly  agrioulture  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  The 
great  number  of  wild  geese  mnd  swans  which  twice  aaniaally 
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risit  the  lakes  are  an  important  object  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  region. 

Norm  of  the  great  road  leading  from  the  Ural  Mountains 
1o  Tobolsk,  the  whole  country,  in  its  natural  state,  is  covered 
with  trees,  consisting  of  different  kinds  of  firs,  birch,  and 
Trillow.  These  forests,  which  still  cover  a  large  part  of  the 
surface,  are  valuable  on  account  of  the  numerous  mines  of 
iron  and  copper  which  are  here  found  on  the  lower  declivities 
of  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  places  which  have  been  cleared 
and  appropriated  to  agricultural  purposes  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mining  establishmeuts,  and  more  exten- 
sively along  the  banks  of  the  Tobol  and  a  few  of  its 
affluents. 

That  part  of  the  agricultural  district  which  lies  between 
the  lower  course  of  the  Tobol  and  Irtish  is  of  a  similar  de- 
scription. The  southern  districts,  or  those  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  Ishim  line  of  fortiflcationa,  resemble,  in  some 
degree,  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  except  that  the  number  of  lakee 
is  still  greater,  and  that  of  the  watercourses  much  smaller. 
The  soil  is  drier,  and  less  favourable  to  vegetation.  The 
cultivable  tracts  are  only  those  which  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lakes,  and  in  the  narrow  bottoms  of  the 
Ishim  river.  Trees  occur  only  in  patches.  The  northern 
districts  are  hilly,  especially  between  the  Tobol  and  Ishim  ; 
and  their  soil  is  not  inferior  to  that  on  the  west  of  theTohoL 
The  cleared  spots  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  the  crops  are 
sometimes  plentiful;  but  here  also  a  large  part  of  the 
country  is  still  covered  with  forests  of  pine,  fir,  poplar,  and 
biioh.  Between  the  Ishim  and  Irtish  the  country  is  nearW 
a  flat,  but  somewhat  elevated  above  the  watercourses.  It 
approaches  to  the  character  «f  the  steppe,  as  is  shown  by 
the  numerous  lakes  and  the  scarcity  of  wood.  Tho  trees 
are  of  less  vigorous  growth  than  fortber  west,  and  the  culti- 
vated spots  are  few. 

These  two  tracts  of  the  agricultural  district  are  the  best  cul- 
tivated, and  probably  also  the  most  fertile  region  of  Western 
Siberia.  Agriculture  ceases  at  the  base  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, at  Verkhotorie,  between  58°  and  59*  N.  lat,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  at  Denshikova,  near  60*  N.  lat. 
At  the  Qrst  place  barley  and  oats,  and  at  the  last  mentioned 
rye  and  barley,  are  grown.  These  grains  are  also  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  cultivation  in  the  whole  country.  Wheat  is 
grown  only  in  a  few  places,  especially  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Irtish  river.  Buckwheat  and  millet  are  also  grown.  Flax, 
tiemp,  and  tobacco  are  much  attended  to,  as  well  as  peas 
and  beans.  The  most  commvi  vegetables  are  potatoes, 
carrots,  turnips,  cabbage,  onions,  ittdishes,  mustard,  cu- 
cumbers, and  pumpkins..  In  some  places  water-melons 
are  grown.  No  fruit-trees  succeed.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  bogs  are  numerous :  goats  are  few.  The  wild 
animals  are  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  martens,  polecats,  lynxes, 
squirrels,  and  hares;  the  saiga-antelope  in  the  steppes; 
and  elks  and  reindeer  along  the  northern  border,  where 
however  they  are  only  seen  in  the  spring. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  agricultural  district,  or  that  which 
lies  between  the  Irtish  and  the  Oby,  is  called  the  Steppe  of 
Barabinza.  It  extends  over  more  than  one-half  of  the 
region,  and  is  only  well  known  where  it  is  traversed  by  the 
road  that  leads.from  Tobolsk  to  Tomsk,  and  to  the  mining 
district.  The  denomination  of  steppe  seems  to  be  applicable 
only  to  the  southern  part  of  this  region,  and  even  here  it 
differs  in  some  degree  from  the  Steppe  of  Ishim,  which  is 
separated  from  it  by  the  Irtish.  The  soil,  far  firom  being 
dry  and  arid,  is  partly  covered  with  swamps  and  lakes,  seve- 
ral of  which  are  of  great  extent,  as  those  of  Oobinakoi, 
Chany,  and  Chebakly:  the  more  elevated  tracts  are  tra- 
versed  by  many  small  rivers,  which  contain  water  all  the 
year  round.  In  most  parts  the  surface  is  a  dead  level,  and 
without  vegetation ;  but  in  isolated  spots  it  is  covered  with 
grass,  and  contains  poplar  and  birch.  The  more  elevated 
spots  are  frequently  covered  with  a  salt  efflorescence,  and 
the  water  of  some  of  the  lakes  is  brackish,  especially  those 
south  of  54°  N.  lat.  This  tract  is  not  much  inhabited, 
partly  owing  to  the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  and  partly  because 
it  is  the  seat  of  the  Siberian  plague,  which  every  summer 
swept  away  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  until  lately, 
when  an  easy  remedy  was  discovered.  The  northern  dis- 
trict of  the  Steppe  of  Barabinza  differs  greatly  from  the 
southern,  being  covered  with  nearly  eontinnous  forests  of 
firs  and  birch,  on  a  very  swampy  soil.  It  contains  no  lakes. 
Out  some  morasses  are  of  great  extent  No  agrioulture  is 
carried  on,  but  wild  animals  are  numerous,  among  which 
the  beaver  is  considered  the  most  valuable  by  the  nomadio 
P.C.  No.  1352. 


tribes  that  inhabit  these  forests  and  live  chiefly  on  the 
produce  of  the  chase. 

The  south-eastern  angle  of  the  Steppe  of  Barabinza  con- 
tains a  very  remarkable  depression,  wnicn  begins  about  2t 
miles  due  north  of  the  town  of  Semipalatinsk.  on  the  Irtisk 
(50°  25'  N.  laL),and  extends  in  a  north-north-east  direction 
to  the  town  of  Bemaul,  on  the  Oby  (53*  20').  a  distance  of 
more  than  200  mile*.  The  width  varies  between  20  and  3v 
miles.  The  surface  of  this  depression  is  very  swampy,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  higher  country  on  both  sides  there  it  a 
nearly  continuous  series  of  long  narrow  lakes  united  by 
channels  that  carry  the  surplus  waters  to  the  Oby.  The 
whole  tract  is  covered  with  fine  flr-trees,  which  are  very 
valuable  for  the  mining  operations  carried  on  at  Bemaul 
and  in  the  Altai  Mountains.  These  immense  forests  are 
separated  from  the  mountains  by  an  elevated  and  treeless 
steppe,  which  on  the  south  is  about  40  miles  wide,  but 
towards  the  north  is  double  that  extent.  This  steppe 
has  a  dry  soil  and  no  lakes.  It  is  little  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  the  vicinity  of  the  minins  district,  and  the  cer 
tainty  of  finding  there  a  ready  sale  and  a  good  price  for  theii 
grain,  have  induced  the  Russian  settlers  to  cultivate  a  part 
of  it ;  and  the  remainder  supnlies  good  pasture  for  theii 
horses  and  cattle. 

The  winters  of  the  agricultural  district  are  much  coldet 
than  in  Russia  west  of  the  Ural.  This  greater  degree  A 
cold  is  probablvdue  to  the  extensive  steppe  which  lies  soutll 
of  it,  and  in  which  the  winter  is  much  more  severe  than  in 
those  parts  of  Europe  which  are  20  degrees  farther  north. 
At  Tobolsk  the  thermometer  every  winter  sinks  to — 25*,  and 
sometimes  to— 30°,  and  it  generally  does  not  rise  above 
-^20*  for  four  or  six  weeks  together.  The  summer  heat  is 
very  great  In  July  and  August  the  thermometer  usually 
rises  to  85*,  and  even  90°  after  mid-day ;  but  the  nights  are 
rather  cold  in  comparison  with  other  countries  in  which  the 
daily  temperature  is  as  high.  Neither  rain  nor  snow  ap- 
pears to  be  abundant  in  the  plain ;  but  along  the  base  of 
the  Ural  Mountains  rain  is  very  frequent  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  year.  According  to  an  average  fiom  the  observations 
of  ten  years,  the  number  of  rainy  days  at  Ekaterineburg  in 
the  month  of  Jul^  is  16*4. 

TheMining  Dittrict  extends  over  the 'south-eastern  part 
of  Western  Silseria,  and  comprehends  the  most  western 
portion  of  the  Altai  Mountains.  Under  that  head  [vol.  i., 
pp.  395-397]  we  have  given  a  sufficiently  long  account  of 
the  character  of  these  mountains,  and  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence that  the  inhabitants  derive  from  the  numerous 
mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  flrom  their  extensive 
fisheries  in  the  Irtish  river;  from  the  excellent  pasture- 
ground  for  horses  and  cattle  on  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tains; and  fi'om  agriculture,  which  is  prosecuted  on  • 
limited  scale  in  the  wide  valleys  by  which  the  mountain- 
mass  is  furrowed. 

The  Wooded  Region  lies  north  of  60*,  but,  properly 
speaking,  the  northern  portion  of  the  Steppe  of  Barabinza, 
as  &r  south  as  57°,  ought  to  be  included  in  it,  as  the  general 
features  are  similar.  It  cannot  be  determined  where  this  re- 
gion terminates  on  the  north ;  for  in  the  extensive  bottoms 
of  the  river  Oby,  which  are  about  200  feet  below  the  general 
surface  of  the  plain  to  the  east  of  it,  bees  occu'r  as  far  north 
as  66*  N.  lat.  in  the  vicinity  of  Obdunk,  and  the  whole 
country  west  of  the  Ob^  as  far  north  seoms  to  be  in  no  part 
destitute  of  forests,  which  mostly  consist  of  birch,  but  north 
of  64*  they  do  not  exhibit  that  vigorous  growth  by  which 
trees  are  characterised  all  over  Siberia.  On  the  plain  east 
of  the  river  Oby  the  woods  do  not  extend  beyond  65°  N. 
lat  The  surface  of  this  plain  is  interspersed  with  nume- 
rous gentle  elevations,  llie  whole  region  is  covered  with 
pine  %nd  flr  species,  and  the  birch  is  also  common.  No 
part  of  it  is  adapted  to  agriculture.  Erman  however  men- 
tions some  attempts  which  have  been  made  at  Berezow  (neai 
64°  N.  lat.)  to  cultivate  rye  and  barley,  which  have  succeeded, 
and  this  therefore  may  be  considered  the  most  northern 

Soint  at  which  grain  is  cultivated  in  Asia.  Several  vegeta- 
les  are  grown  at  Berezow.  Turnips  attain  a  great  size. 
The  scanty  population  of  this  region  are  either  settled  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivw,  where  they  £^  their  subsistence  by 
fishing,  or  wander  about  in  the  forests  in  quest  of  the  wild 
animus.  Fish'  is  very  abundant  in  the  Oby.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  spring,  when  the  ice  of  the  river  has  broken  up, 
they  ascend  from  the  Polar  Sea  in  immense  shoals  as  fiir 
as  the  confluence  of  the  Tom  with  the  Oby  (56*  30'  N. 
lat).  The  moat  common  fish  are  sturgeon,  salmon,  anc 
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herrings.  The  river  flab  are  chiefly  pike  and  perch.  All 
the  fur-bearing  animals  mentioned  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
trict are  very  numerous  here,  and  there  are  also  polar 
foxes,  gluttons,  sables,  and  ermines.  Beavers  are  common 
along  the  Oby,  and  otters  abound  in  that  river.  The  rein- 
deer and  elk  are  abundant  in  the  woods.  The  climate  in 
winter  la  severe,  but  the  heat  in  summer  is  very  considera- 
ble. Erman  incidentally  mentions,  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  summer  at  Berezow  (64°  N.  lat.)  is 
59'92*,  or  hardly  three  degrees  lower  than  that  of  London. 
The  mean  temperature  of  June  is  57*20°,  that  of  July 
56*12°,  and  that  of  August  60*44*.  It  has  been  proved  that 
barley  may  be  grown  in  any  country  whose  mean  summer 
temperature  is  not  below  45  ,  and  accordingly  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  cultivation  of  that  grain  will  spread  to  the 
north  as  far  as  this  point. 

The  most  northern  part  of  Western  Siberia  is  a  low  plain, 
called  the  Tundra.  The  surface  is  nearly  a  dead  level,  and 
quite  destitute  of  trees.  Only  a  few  shrubs  occur,  whose 
roots  do  not  penetrate  the  ground,  and  even  these  are  of 
stunted  growth.  Even  in  summer  ice  is  found  only  a  few 
inches  under  the  surface.  The  soil  is  covered  with  moss, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  it  is  without  vegetation. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  small  lakes,  generally  well 
stocked  with  fish.  But  the  wandering  tribes  which  inhabit 
this  country  derive  their  subsistence  partly  from  their  large 
herds  of  tame  and  of  wild  reindeer,  and  from  the  sea  ani- 
mals with  which  the  sea  abounds  along  their  coasts,  espe- 
cially the  morse  and  seal.  The  sea  is  not  deep  enough  to 
allow  whales  to  approach  the  coast,  but  sometimes  dead 
whales  are  cast  on  the  shore.  The  fur-bearing  animals  are 
white  bears  and  polar  foxes.  Within  this  region,  to  the 
north  of  Obdursk  (66°  N.  lat.),  on  the  west  of  the  river 
Oby,  stands  an  isolated  mountain-mass,  called  the  Moun- 
tains of  Obdursk.  It  is  not  connected  with  the  Ural  range, 
which  lies  farther  west,  and  both  extremities  sink  down 
with  a  steep  descent  to  the  level  country.  The  upper  part 
of  this  range  is  divided  into  five  summits,  of  which  the 
most  elevated  attains  a  height  of  4992  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.    This  mountain-range  is  without  vegetation. 

Central  Siberia  lies  between  85*  and  105°  E.  long.,  and 
comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  the 
hilly  country  east  of  the  Oby  river,  as  far  north  as  its 
affluent  the  Ket,  the  vale  of  tbe  Upper  Yenesei,  the  plain 
of  the  Lower  Angara  river,  the  wooded  plain,  and  the  Tun- 
dra ;  in  all  six  regions. 

The  Altai  Mountains  may  be  considered  as  terminating 
on  the  north-west  at  a  line  drawn  from  Semipalatinsk  in  a 
north-eastern  direction  to  Biisk,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Katunga  and  Biya,  by  the  union  of  which  the  Oby  is 
formed,  and  hence  to  Koosnesk  on  the  Tom,  a  tributary  of 
the  Oby,  and  to  Atshink  on  the  Choolym,  another  tributary 
of  the  Tom.  To  the  north-east  of  the  last-mentioned  place 
the  mountains  subside  into  the  plain.  All  the  country 
south-east  of  the  above  line  is  covered  with  high  mountains, 
but  only  that  part  of  this  mountain  system  which  lies  west 
of  85°  K.  long.,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Ore  Moun- 
tains of  the  Altai,  is  toleiably  well  known.  East  of  85°  B. 
long.,  only  a  few  of  the  larger  valleys  situated  as  far  east  as 
87*  E.  long,  have  been  visited,  but  of  the  immense  mountain- 
masses  which  lie  between  87°  and  90°  E.  long,  we  have  no 
account  at  all.  The  wide  valleys  traversed  by  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Katunga  are  nearly  covered  in  their  natural 
state  with  forests  of  fine  larches,  pines,  and  birch-trees.  A  few 
agricultural  establishments  have  been  made  here,  and  it  is 
stated  that  they  produce  rich  crops  of  wheat  and  rye,  except 
towards  the  sources  of  the  larger  rivers,  where  the  valleys 
are  high.  The  Calmucks,  who  are  still  in  nearly  exclusive 
possession  of  these  mountains,  have  large  herds  of  horses 
and  cattle,  and  kill  annuoUy  a  great  number  of  elks,  deer, 
bears,  gluttons,  wolves,  sables,  lynxe8>  foxes,  and  wildcats, 
with  which  the  mountains  abound.  Musk-animals  are 
common,  but  the  wild  sheep  or  argali  appears  to  be  rare. 
The  metallic  wealth  has  not  yet  been  explored,  though  it  is 
supposed  that  this  part  of  tbe  Altai  Mountains  contains 
many  minerals. 

The  country  which  lies' west  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  and 
extends  to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river  Oby,  by  which  it 
is  separated  iVom  the  Steppe  of  Barabinta,  differs  greatly 
from  the  last-mentioned  tract.  Near  the  mountains  its 
surhce  rises  into  numerous  hills,  but  towards  the  north  it 
,  extends  in  a  plain.  This  plain  is  slightly  undulating  be- 
tvetn  the  Oby  aod  iu  eonfluent  the  Tom     It  ia  almost  en- 


tirely covered  with  coniferous  trees,  among  which  the 
pinus  cembra  is  numerotis :  the  cones  are  collected,  and  con- 
stitute an  article  of  commerce  with  the  oountries  forther 
west.  Cultivation  is  however  limited,  the  soil  of  this  tract 
being  sandy  and  of  inferior  quality.  Bast  of  the  river  Tom 
the  country  is  a  table-land,  furrowed  by  numerous  rivers 
which  run  in  a  northern  and  north-western  direction,  and 
along  the  course  of  which  there  are  many  wide  bottoms 
considerably  depressed  belcrw  the  surface  of  the  plain.  The 
higher  country  is  overgrown  by  dense  forests  of  high  tree*, 
mostly  birch  and  poplar,  and  in  the  bottoms,  which  are 
sheltered  against  the  winds,  coniferous  trees  occur,  especially 
larch,  firs,  and  pinus  cembra.  These  bottoms  have  a  fei^ 
tile  soil ;  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  them  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  there  are  numerous  villages.  The  forests  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  composed  of  deciduous  trees. 
The  river  Ket,  which  divides  this  region  from  the  forest  re- 
gion, must  be  considered  as  the  limit  of  cultivation  in  this 
part  of  Siberia,  as  no  grain  is  grown  beyond  Narym, 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  that  river. 

The  Vale  qf  the  Yenesei  is  considered  the  warmest  part 
of  Siberia.  It  is  perhaps  also  the  most  fertile.  It  is  en- 
closed by  mountain-ridges,  which  sometimes  rise  above  tbe 
snow-line.  On  the  west  of  the  vale,  between  88°  and  89° 
E.  long.,  are  the  Teletskoi  Mountains,  so  called  from  the 
lake  of  that  name,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  range.  This 
chain,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  eastern  of  the 
Altai  Mountains  properlv  so  called,  attains  the  snow-line 
between  51°  and  52°  30';  but  forther  north,  where  it  is 
called  the  Kemchugk  range,  it  sinks  lower  down,  and  is  tra- 
versed by  several  roads.  Between  Atshinsk  and  Krasno- 
yarsk, it  approaches  close  to  the  western  and  northern 
banks  of  the  Yenesei,  and  terminates  farther  north  near  the 
sources  of  the  Ket  On  the  south  of  the  vale  are  the  Moun- 
tains of  Sayansk,  which  unite  tbe  Altai  Mountains  to  the 
range  calleid  Erghik  Targak  Taiga,  and  separate  Siberia 
from  the  Chinese  empire.  This  range  extends  northward 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Sayansk,  and  the  river  Yenesei 
makes  its  way  through  it  by  a  long  and  narrow  gorge. 
Many  parts  of  these  mountains  are  always  covered  with 
snow.  The  Erghik  Targak  Ta'iga  Mountains  are  properly 
the  eastern  continuation  of  the  Mountains  of  Sayansk,  and 
are  very  little  known.  From  this  elevated  mass  a  range 
branches  off  to  tbe  north,  which  is  called  the  Mountains  of 
Sabinsk,  and  terminates  in  lofty  liills  looth  of  the  town  of 
Krasnoyarsk,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Kemchugk  range.  The 
low  valley  which  divides  these  two  ranges  is  alraut  five 
miles  wide,  and  constitutes  the  most  northern  extremity  of 
tbe  vale.  Thus  surrounded  by  mountains,  the  vale  extends 
about  350  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  nearly  200  from 
east  to  west,  but  perhaps  not  less  than  one-half  of  it  is 
occupied  by  high  mountains.  Hie  offsets  of  the  Teletskoi 
and  Sabinsk  Mountains  also  cover  a  considerable  part  of 
the  surface.  Thus  the  vale  is  shortened  to  about  200 
miles,  and  narrowed  tq  perhaps  100  towards  the  south,  and 
.  to  less  than  50  miles  towards  the  north.  The  Yenesei  flows 
through  a  wide  bottom  covered  with  alluvium  from  two  to 
three  feet  thick,  and  of  great  fertility.  Wheat,  rye,  and 
oats  yield  from  ten  to  twelve  times  their  seed.  Tlie  higher 
ground  generally  extends  in  a  level  plain,  which  in  some 
parts  partakes  slightly  of  the  nature  of  a  steppe,  being  inter- 
sected here  and  there  by  salt  lakes,  and  producing  only  a 
few  grasses,  but  by  tar  the  greater  part  of  it  resembles  the 
best  kind  of  prairies.  It  is  abundantly  watered,  and  the  water- 
courses are  fringed  with  trees,  while  the  remainder  is  co- 
vered with  a  rich  turf  of  grass  all  the  year  round.  Some 
of  the  bottoms  of  these  rivers  are  also  wide,  and  might  be 
cultivated,  especially  that  of  the  Abaean  river,  but  at  pre- 
sent they  are  used  as  pasture-ground,  and  herds  of  cattle 
are  sent  from  this  country  to  other  parts  of  Siberia.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  is  favoured  by  the  mild  winters.  Hie  cattle 
remain  the  whole  year  round  on  the  pastures,  tbe  cold  not 
being  intense,  and  frequently  not  occurring  before  Christ- 
mas, with  the  exception  of  nightrfrosts.  Snow  also  generally 
does  not  fall  in  such  abundance  as  to  prevent  the  cattle 
finding  food  under  the  snow.  On  these  plains  many  useful 
plants  grow  in  a  wild  state,  as  tbe  wild  hemp,  the  wild  flax, 
wild  Siberian  buckwheat,  which  is  collected  and  used  bf 
the  inhabitants  in  making  a  kind  of  porridge,  and  several 
sorts  of  vaeeimum  and  rthts.  The  mountains  which  sur- 
round the  vale  are  inhabited  by  some  small  wanderine 
tribes,  who  gain  their  subsistanoe  by  the  chase. '  The  wila 
animals  in  the  woods  which  aover'Aaae  iBonntaiM  an 
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baan,  wolve*,  Ijmse^  gluttons,  elk,  deer,  and  vild  hogs. 
There  is  a  kind  of  wila  goat  whose  skin  is  much  valued  all 
over  Siberia.  la  the  Yenusei  and  some  of  its  confiueiits 
there  are  otters  and  beavers.  Sables  also  occur,' but  their 
skins  are  leas  valued  than  those  which  are  obtaliMd  in  the 
countries  east  of  the  Yenesei  river. 

The  moat  eastern  .part  of  the  southern  portion  of  Central 
Siberia  is  the  plain  of  the  Lower  Angara.  It  is  surrounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Sabinsk  range,  on  the  south  by  the 
Erghik  Targak  Taiga  Mountains,  and  on  the  east  [Bai- 
XALiAN  MonNTAiNi]  by  that  branch  of  the  Baikal  Moun- 
tains which  divides  the  course  of  the  Upper  Lena  from  that 
of  the  Lower  Angara,  and  which  appears  not  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  peculiar  tiame.  Towards  the  north  the  plain 
opens  into  the  wooded  lowlands.  The  course  of  the  Upper 
Toonguska,  which  runs  from  east  to  west^  may  be  considered 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  the  plain,  as  agriculture  does 
not  extend  to  the  north  of  that  river.  This  extensive  ooun- 
try  is  an  inclined  plain,  which  sinks  towards  the  north,  and 
in  that  direction  is  traversed  by  several  rivers  which  run  to 
the  Lower  Angara  and  Upper  Toonguska.  It  is  also  much 
more  elevated  than  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Yenesei,  as  the 
town  of  Irkurok  is  1240  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
may  in  this  respect  be  compared  with  the  plains  of  Northern 
SwiUerland  and  Bavaria,  which  extend  along  the  northern 
base  of  the  Alps,  as  the  Plain  of  the  Angara  extends  along 
those  of  the  immense  mountain-masses  of  the  Ergbik  Tar- 
gak Taiga  Mountains.  Both  plains  are  between  1 100  and 
1300  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  sur&oe  of  the  plain  of 
the  Angara  is  ^nerally  hilly,  bnt  in  the  dittetion  from 
south  to  north  it  is  traversed  by  some  extensive  valleys  which 
are  nearly  level.  Between  the  rivers  Kan  and  Tahuna  there 
is  an  elevated  tract  which  terminates  only  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  confluence  of  theUpper  Toonguska  and  the  Yenesei, 
and  which  travellers  call  a  mountain-ridge  on  account  of  its 
elevation  above  the  plain.  Other  offsets  of  the  Erghik  Tat^ 
gak  Taiga  Mountains  are  no  less  elevated,  though  they  do  not 
extend  to  the  road  which  leads  from  Krasnoyarsk  to  Irkutsk, 
but  terminate  at  some  distance  south-west  of  it.  The 
greater  part  of  this  elevated  region  is  still  oovered  with 
forests  of  larch,  fir,  and  birch,  and  at  intervals  there  are 
fields  which  produce  moderate  crops.  Rye,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, hemp,  and  tobacco  ore  cultivated  with  suoceae.  In 
a  few  places  agriculture  extends  to  the  narrow  valleys 
which  lie  between  the  ofliMts  of  the  mountain-ranges,  but 
these  parts  of  the  region  are  still  inhabited  by  some  small 
wandering  tribes,  who  keep  no  domestic  animals  except 
camels,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  most  northern  point  of 
Siberia  in  which  these  animals  are  found.  Some  of  them 
however  have  a  few  horses,  cattle,  or  riieep.  They  hunt 
the  elk,  a  Urge  deer  called  marcUi,  the  mumion,  a  kind  of 
mountatft-goat,  lynxee,  and  especially  sables  and  squirrels, 
all  whieb  animals  are  plentiful  in  the  large  forests  of.  coni- 
ferous trees  with  which  the  lower  declivities  of  the  Erghik 
Targak  Taiga  Mountains  and  their  offsets  are  covered. 
They  use  as  food  the  roots  of  some  wild  plants.  The  f^uit 
of  the  pinus  cembra  is  considered  a  dainty.  Erman  states 
that  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Irkutsk  is  only  $Va°, 
or  a  little  below  the  freezing-point.  The  winter  is  extremely 
severe,  and  in  soma  places  the  quicksilver  fireeies.  But  the 
winter  temperature  is  subject  to  great  changes.  The  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  morning  and  of  noon  some- 
times amounU  to  45°  (from  + 1 0°  to  -  3S°).  This  region  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  Ennan  compares 
the  dark  colour  of  the  sky  to  that  of  the  equinoctial  regions. 
He  attributes  this  dryness  of  the  air  to  the  elevated  country 
which  extends  south  of  Irkutsk  to  the  G!i«at  Wall  of  China, 
a  distance  exceeding  800  miles,  and  to  the  prevalence  of 
southerly  winds  during  January,  February,  July,  August, 
and  November,  observmg  that  though  during  the  remain- 
ing seven  months  north-westerly  winds  prevail,  they  are  far 
from  being  so  intense  as  the  south-westerly  winds.  Owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  only  a  small  quantity  of 
snow  falls  on  this  region. 

North  of  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Upper  Toonguska  and 
Ket,  of  which  the  latter  is  a  oonfluent  of  the  Oby,  lies  the 
Wonded  Region  of  Central  Siberia,  and  along  the  Polar  Sea 
extends  tlie  TVod^ro.  We  are  less  acquainted  with  these 
two  regions  than  with  that  part  of  Western  Siberia  which 
we  have  described  under  the  divisions  beating  the  same 
name.  So  fkr  as  wte  know  them,  they  do  not  appear  to 
differ  materially  in  their  character  or  products.  According 
lo  information  collected  by  Erman,  a  mountain-range  tra- 


verses Siberia  on  both  sides  of  the  Yenesei  river  from  east 
to  west,  under  the  polar  circle.  No  such  ranee  is  marked 
on  our  maps,  but  the  course  of  the  rivers  renders,  its  exist- 
ence probable.  Agriculture  is  only  carried  on  in  the  valley 
of  the  Yenesei  river.  At  Yeneseisk  several  kinds  of  graib 
and  vegetables  are  grown. 

Eaitem  Siberia,  or  that  part  of  it  which  lies  east  of  109* 
E.  long.,  comprehends  about  one-half  of  the  whole  sur&ee 
of  the  country.  It  contains  a  much  smaller  portion  of  land 
fit  for  agricultural  purposes  than  the  other  divisions,  which 
is  partly  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  and  partly  to 
the  greater  elevation  of  its  surface  iu  those  parts  which  are 
south  of  60°  N.  lat. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  between  the 
Chinese  frontier  and  the  town  of  Okhotzk,  the  coast  is 
rocky  and  very  high.  The  country  ri«es  with  a  steep  ascent, 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  the  general  level  is  ^ 
<rom  2500  to  3000  feet  above  it.  This  may  also  be 
considered  as  the  general  level  of  the  immense  tract  whidi 
extends  westward  from  the  sea  south  of  60°  tt>  the  meri4ian 
of  the  town  of  Yakutsk,  and  then  west-south-west  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  having 
in  this  part  the  vale  of  the  river  Lena  for  its  northern 
boundary.  It  comprehends  therefore  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  extensive  basins  of  the  rivers  AJdan,  Olekma,  and  Viti- 
ma,  with  several  smaller  basins  lying  between  them.  This 
table-land  is  very  imperfectly  known,  as  only  a  few 
tracts  contiguous  to  the  large  rivets  have  been  visited  even 
by  the  Russians.  According  to  this  scanty  infitrmaiion  it 
appears  that  the  surface  is  a  succession  of  plains,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  depressions,  or  by  ridges  of 
hills.  Iu  some  parts  where  these  changes  of  tfae  surface 
occur  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  the  country 
assumes  a  hilly  aspect ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bills 
ever  attain  the  snow-line,  which  in  these  parts  seems  to 
occur  near  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  whole  region 
is  entirely  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  considerable  portion  of  it  is  adapted  for  pasture,  as  done 
of  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Yakutes,  who  live  chiefly  on 
tfae  produce  of  their  herds,  have  settled  on  it,  but  the  whole 
has  been  abandoned  to  the  Toonguses,  who  get  their  sub- 
sistence by  the  chace.  The  Russians  have  tried  to  form 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers,  but  they  have 
always  soon  abandoned  them.  The  surface  is  generally 
oovered  with  trees,  consisting  chiefly  of  pines,  firs,  larch, 
and  pinus  cembra  intermixed  with  birches.  In  some  )^ces 
however  there  are  bare  rooks,  and  in  others  extensive 
swamps.  The  number  of  lakes  is  said  to  be  very  great,  and 
many  of  them  are  surrounded  by  high  hilU :  these  lakes 
are  usually  covered  with  ice  nearly  the  whole  year  round. 
The  fur-bearing  animals  of  this  region  are  bears,  wolves, 
several  kinds  of  foxes  and  gluttons,  squiirels  and  sables. 
The  sable  is  of  a  very  superior  quality,  particularly  that 
which  is  taken  in  the  valleys  of  the  rivets  Olekma  and 
Vitima.  A  pair  of  sable  skins  sometimes  fetches  twenty 
pounds,  and  a  whole  fur-coat  made  of  them  would  be  worth 
1000  pounds.  Squirrels  are  very  abundant,  and  many  mil- 
lions are  annually  taken.  They  are  usually  of  a  greyish 
colour,  but  many  are  striped.  There  is  abo  the  flying 
squirrel,  but  its  skin  is  of  little  value.  Among  the  other 
wild  animals  are  numerotis  reindeer,  and  the  argali  or  wild 
sheep.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  distinguished  by  the 
severity  and  the  length  of  the  winter. 

At  the  south-western  extremity  of  this  region  lies  the 
Lake  of  Baikal.  The  high  mountains  by  which  the  northern 
and  eastern  sides  of  the  basin  are  enclosed  stand  on  the  edge 
of  the  table-land,  and  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Upper 
Angara  and  Bargoozin  in  their  material  features  exactly 
resemble  the  elevated  plain.  It  is  only  in  the  lower  and 
wider  portion  of  their  valleys,  whose  surface  is  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  lake,  which  is  about  1350  feet 
above  the  sea,  that  cultivation  has  been  attempted  with 
some  success;  but  the  inhabitants  derive  their  subsistence 
mainly  fh>m  fishing.    [Baikal.] 

The  mountain-mnge  which  oonstitutes  the  southern 
edge  of  the  table-land  separates  the  streams  which  run 
northward  to  the  river  Lena  ftom  those  Which  flow  south* 
ward  to  the  river  Amur,  and  constitutes  the  boundary4ine 
between  Siberia  and  the  Chinese  empire  as  far  west  as  119* 
B.  long.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  its  elevation  and 
charaeter.  Farther  west,  where  it  is  included  wiUiin  Siberia, 
it  does  not  rise  above  the  snow-line,  except  pturhaps  in  two 
or  three  places.    This  range  is  called  in  Siberia  tba  Yab- 
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lonoi,  or  Stanovoi  Khrebet,  and  its  most  western  continua- 
tion comes  close  up  to  the  Lake  of  Baikal  between  S2*  and 
53°  N.  lat  From  this  range  another  branches  off  at  the 
source  of  the  [river  Vitima,  near  113*  K.  long.,  which  runs 
to  the  south-west,  separating  the  rivers  whieh  &11  into  the 
Amur  fcom  those  which  run  westward  to  the  Selenga. 
Where  this  range,  which  is  likewise  known  by  the  name  of 
Yablonoi  Khrebet,  or^es  the  boundarjr-Iine  of  Siberia, 
stands  the  high  summt  of  Mount  Tshokondo,  which  is 
always  covered  with  snow,  aad  attains  8175  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  other  parts  of  this  range  are  Aree  from  snow, 
at  least  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  but  in  some  places  it  rises 
above  the  line  of  trees,  and  may  attain  an  elevation  of  6000 
feeL  This  chain  divides  the  southern  portion  of  Eastern 
Siberia  into  the  basin  of  the  Selenga,  which  falls  into  the 
Lake  of  Baikal,  and  that  of  the  Shilka,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  river  Amur. 

The  Bonn  of  the  river  Selenga,  as  far  as  it  belongs  to 
Russia,  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  course  of  the 
river,  whieh  here  runs  in  a  general  direction  from  south  to 
north.    The  larger  portion  lies  east  of  the  river  Selenga, 
and  consists  of  three  valleys,  which  extend  from  the  summit 
of  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet  westward,  and  open  into  the  valley 
of  the  Selenga.    The  mountain-masses  which  lie  between 
the  valleys  are  overgrown  with  larch  and  fir,  and  under- 
wood, consisting  mostly  of  a  kind  of  bush-birch  (beiula 
fiueet.  Pall.),  which,  according  to  Pallas,  is  peculiar  to  these 
mountains.    In  the  valleys,  the  common  birch  and  willow 
are  most  abundant.    The  upper  portion  of  the  valleys  is  too 
cold  for  cultivation ;  but  in  the  lower  part,  which  is  gene- 
rally from  three  to  four  miles  wide,  agriculture  has  been 
attempted  with  success,  and  in  modem  times  it  has  been 
considerably  improved  by  Polish  emigrants,  who  have  been 
transplanted  into  this  region  since  1772.    They  cultivate 
wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  peas,  and  water-melons. 
The  wider  valley  of  the  river  Selen^ja  itself  appears  in  many 
parts  to  have  an  arid  dry  soi^;  but  it  contains  good  pasture, 
and  in  some  places  the  soil  is'  of  considerable  fertility,  and 
cultivated  by  Russian  families  which  have  been  settled 
there  for  1  SO  years.    About  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  Selenga  enters  a  level  plain  of  considerable  extent, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  delta  of  the  river,  as  it  is 
traversed  by  four  arms  into  which  the  river  divides  on  enter- 
ing the  plain.  This  plain  extends  for  22  miles  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  above  which  it  is  very  slightly  ele-  | 
vated.    It  is  partly  a  steppe  covered  with  sand,  and  pro-  ] 
dacing  only  indifferent  pasture ;  but  some  tracts  along  the 
watercourses  are  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated.    The 
western  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Selenga,  as  far  as  it 
belongs  to  Siberia,  seems  to  consist  of  two  mountain-ranges, 
of  which  the  southern  lies  along  the  boundary-line  of  the 
two  empires,  and  the  northern  skirts  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Baikal.    These  two  ranges  constitute  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  mountain-region  known  by  the  name  of  Erghik 
Targak  Tai'ga,  and  are  connected  with  that  range  south- 
west of  the  weston  extremity  of  Lake  Baikal.    Between 
the  two  ranges  is  a  wide  plain,  which  opens  on  the  banks  of 
the  Selenga,  and  serves  as  a  pasture-ground  for  the  nume- 
rous herds  of  horses,  cattle,  and  oameU  of  the  Buriates,  who 
are  in  exclusive  possession  of  that  tract.     The  wooded 
mountains  on  the  east  of  the  Selenga  are  haunted  by  wild 
beasts,  such  as  bears,  gluttons,  elks,  deer,  musk  animals, 
wild  hogs,  ounces,  lynxes,  wolves,  fbxes,   hares,   sables, 
squirrels,  martens,  marmots,  and  wild  goats.    The  great 
bearded  vulture,  and  A/co  fubmt,  and  Fiiico  palumbmitu, 
are  trained  for  the  chase.    Many  sheep  and  goats  are  kept, 
and  their  skins,  especially  those  of  the  lambs,  constitute  an 
important  article  of  export  to  China.  The  climate  is  charac- 
tennd  by  severe  cold.    Even  in  June  night-frosts  are  fw- 
quent,  and  in  winter  the  thermometer  frequently  sinks  to 
—35°  of  Fahrenheit.    The  rain  is  abundant  in  summer,  in 
which  season  the  Baikal  is  sometimes  for  weeks  together 
sovored  with  a  dense  cold  fog,  which  is  not  dispersed  by 
winds ;  in  winter  the  atmosphere  is  dear  and  dry,  and  the 
quantity  of  snow  that  falls  is  very  small. 

That  portion  of  Siberia  which  lies  east  of  the  basin  of 
the  Selenga,  and  is  drained  by  the  river  Shilka  and  its  two 
principal  branches  the  Ingoda  and  Onon,  is  called  Da-uria, 
which  is  said  to  signify  '  boundary-country,'  or  '  border.' 
Tlie  level  of  this  countrv  is  said  to  be  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Selenga  and  its  tributaries, 
which  on  an  average  may  be  I  SOU  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Palla»  Obsfryea  t^^t  \b«  vegetafioft  of  Pi»-uriti  differs  greatly 


from  that  of  the  remainder  of  Siberia;  and  he  mentions 
oak  and  hazel-nut  trees,  which  are  not  found  in  Siberia, 
except  in  Da-uria.    The  whole,  with  the  exception  of  a 
comparatively  small  tract  along  the  south-eastern  border, 
is  a  mountain-region,  traversed  by  several  ridges  running 
south-west  and  north-east,  but  nowhere  rising  to  a  great 
elevation.    In  many  parts,  especially  towards  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers,  the  mountams  subside  into  hills.   Those 
Sarts  of  this  billy  r^oa  which  are  contiguous  to  the  Ya- 
lonoi  Khrebet  are  well  wooded ;  but  in  proportion  as  they 
recede  from  that  range,  the  farests  disappMCr,  and  are  re- 
placed by  isolated  groves  of  betula  futca  and  poplars,  and 
several  kinds  of  low  bushes  and  shrubs :  the  dryness  of  the 
air,  the  effect  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Gobi,  or  Great  Desert  of 
Central  Asia,  influences  the  vegetation  of  this  tract,  and  pre- 
vents the  vigorous  growth  of  trees.    The  valleys  along  the 
course  of  the  rivets  are  rather  flat  and  open,  but  most  of 
them  are  fit  for  cultivation,  especially  north  of  51°  SO',  where 
all  the  grains  of  Europe  are  grovm.    The  mountains  and 
hills  are  covered  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  with 
grass,  which  supplies  good  pasture.    Among  the  wild  ani- 
mals, Pbllas  mentions  wolves,  foxes,  tiger-cats,  hares,  and 
the  argali.    The  most  southern  portion  of  this  region,  or 
that  which  lies  south  of  51°  30',  oetween  the  rivers  Onon 
and  Argun,  is  part  of  the  Gobi,  or  rather,  of  that  portion  of 
>t  which  is  called  the  Steppe  of  the  Kerlon,  from  the  name 
of  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Argun.   [Ainrs.]    The  sur- 
face is  level,  with  the  exception  of  numerous  depressions, 
some  of  which  are  deep  enough  to  preserve  the  water  col- 
lected in  them  during  the  winter  and  spring  all  the  year 
round,  so  as  to  constitute  lakes ;  while  others  during  the 
hot  season  are  converted  into  marshes.  -  The  water  of 
most  of  them  is  salt;  and  as  much  salt  is  collected  fron. 
the  lake  of  Khara  or  Terey  as  is  consumed  in  Da-uria 
The  soil  is  sandy,  and  covered  with  many  plants  peculiar 
to  this  steppe,  among  which  is  the  StelUra  ehamaetjanne, 
(Pall.),  wmch  here  represents  the  cactus  of  the  deserts  of 
America.    The  wild  animals  which  are  common  in  this 
desert  are  only  the    dshikketei  (Atintu  hemiomu),  the 
Da-urian  antelope  {Antelope  gutturota),  and  the  small  hare. 
Bustards  occur  in  great  number.    The  surface  is  covered 
with   numetous  small  stones,  among   whieh  are  jasper, 
agates,  ber/Us,  and  topases.    No  part  of  this  level  country 
is  cultivable.  The  mountains  of  this  region,  especially  those 
which  lie  between  the  Onon  and  Argun,  are  rich  in  silver, 
lead,  tin,  and  cine,  all  of  which  are  worked.   Though  under 
the  same  patallel  as  the  basin  of  the  Selenga,  and  perhaps 
500  feet  higher  above  the  sea-level,  the  climate  of  Da-uria 
is  much  less  severe.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  when  Pallas 
left  the  valley  of  the  Selenga,  it  was  still  winter  there ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  descended  ttom  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet  into 
the  lower  country  of  Da-uria,  he  found  that  the  spring  was 
considerably  advanced,  and  most  of  the  shrubs  and  plact^ 
were  in  blossom.    But  he  complains  of  the  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  in  this  season,  and  of  the  sultry  heat  of  the 
summer.    He  considers  both  as  the  effect  of  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gobi. 

The  Up^er  Faie  qf  the  river  Lena  is  among  the  agricul- 
tural distncts  of  Siberia,  com  being  grown  as  far  north  ss 
the  town  of  Yakutsk,  according  to  Erman.  The  upper 
part  of  this  valley  is  narrow,  but  it  grows  wider  at  Kigt 
some  distance  above  Ust  Kulsk,  and  still  wider  atOlek- 
minsk,  and  near  Yakutsk.  In  all  this  extent  steep  hills 
enclose  the  valley  on  the  right,  and  therefore  nearly  all  the 
villages  and  settlements  are  on  the'  left  bank  of  the  river. 
Though  the  cultivation  of  com  and  several  vegetables 
generally  succeeds  in  this  vale,  still  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
covered  with  fir  and  pine  trees;  whilst  the  numerous 
islands  and  the  low  banks  of  the  river  are  overgrovrn  with 
biroh,  poplar,  and  willow.  The  wooded  country  is  used  as 
pasture  by  the  Yakutes.  The  country  round  the  town  of 
Yakutsk  may  be  considered  as  the  richest  pastoral  tract  in 
Eastern  Siberia,  though  the  ground  is  always  froien  for  a 
depth  of  400  feet  below  the  surface,  and  only  a  small  layer  of 
8  or  3  feet  is  free  tf&ca  ice  in  summer.  Its  wealth  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  almost  innumerable  herds  of  cattle  which 
pasture  on  the  low  country  which  extends  fh>m|  the  river 
eastward  to  the  river  Aldan,  where  it  runs  south  and  north 
along  the  southern  declivity  of  the  elevated  table-land 
which  extends  farther  north.  This  tract,  which  is  300  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  perhaps  200  fh>m  south  to  north,  is 
hilly,  but  no  part  of  it  is  more  than  750  feet  above  the  sea, 
whilst  many  tracts  are  only  200  feet ;  the  town  of  Yakutsk 
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is  282  feet  The  forests  are  distinguisiiecl  by  the  Tigwous 
growth  of  the  trees,  and  the  pastures  are  rich.  A  still  more 
extensive  tract  of  rich  pasture-land  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
liena  river,  on  both  aides  of  the  river  Vilui.  Many  rich 
families  of  the  Yakutes,  who  inhabit  this  tract,  possess 
several  hundred  head  of  cattle.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  cultivation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Vilui  river,  though  grain  is  grovm  at  Amginsk, 
in  the  tract  east  of  Yakutsk. 

The  whole  country  east  of  the  middle  course  of  the  river 
Aldan,  between  59°  and  60°,  is  a  mountain-tract,  extending 
to  are  than  200  miles  east  and  west  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pacific.  The  most  elevated  part  of  it,  which  lies  nearly  in 
the  middle,  and  is  almost  100  miles  wide,  is  more  than 
2400  feet  above  the  sea-leveL  It  connects  the  elevated 
table-land  which  stretches  southward  to  the  boundary-line 
of  the  Chinese  empire,  with  the  mountain -ranges  that 
occupy  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Siberia,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Aldan  Mountains.  The  whole  is  covered 
with  fir  and  larch  trees,  except  the  more  elevated  summits, 
which  attain  more  than  3000  feet,  and  which  do  not  appear 
to  be  numerous.  In  the  highest  parts  the  Pinut  cembra 
humigtrata  is  common.  In  this  region  all  the  animals 
occur  which  have  been  enumerated  as  inhabiting  the  forests 
of  the  elevated  table-land,  but  the  skin  of  the  sables  is  less 
valned.  The  Toonguses,  a  wandering  tribe  of  hunters,  in- 
habit this  country. 

In  proeeeding  to  the  northern  pan  of  Eastern  Siberia,  we 
must  first  observe,  that  the  tract  which  extends  between 
105°  E.  Ions,  on  the  west,  and  the  river  Lena  on  the  east, 
and  lies  north  of  the  basin  of  the  Vilui  river,  is  very  little 
known,  and  is  nearly  a  blank  on  our  maps ;  but  it  is  stated 
that  there  are  some  rich  pastures,  especially  on  the  banks  of 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  Olenek ;  and  this  is  probable, 
as  the  Vakutes  have  taken  possessiovof  it,  a  nation  which 
is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  or  the 
keeping  of  reindeer  where  the  pastures  are  not  fit  for  cattle. 
In  these  parts  a  mountain-range  appears  to  traverse  Siberia 
from  east-south-east  to  west-north-west ;  and  it  is  probably 
the  same  chain  which  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Yenesei  near  the  polar  circle,  where  it  is  broken  through 
by  that  river. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Aldan  Mountains  (62° 
N.  lat.,  and  141°  E.  long.)  is  a  mountain-knot  firom  which 
two  chains  branch  off.  One  of  tiem  runs  from  this  point 
first  due  east,  and  then  north-east,  parallel  to  the  shores  of 
the  sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  bay  of  Penginsk.  It  is  called 
by  the  Russians  Stanavoi  Khrebet,  and  covers  two  degrees 
of  latitude  in  width ;  but  some  of  its  branches  reaoh  as  far 
north  as  67°  N.  lat.  This  chain,  as  fiir  as  is  known,  does 
not  rise  above  the  snow-line ;  but  as  the  upper  pert  is  desti- 
tute of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  which  other  chains  in  this 
latitude  are  generally  covered,  it  must  attain  a  considerable 
elevation.  At  the  source  of  the  river  Anadir  (near  164°  E. 
long.)  it  divides  into  two  branches.  One  of  them  runs  first 
south-east,  and  then  turns  south,  traversing  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtchatka  [Kaktchatka]  ;  the  other  extends  first 
towards  the  north,  and  then  turns  eastward,  in  which  direc- 
tion it  terminates  at  Behring's  Strait  in  the  capes  Vost- 
ostchinii  Noss,  or  East  Cape,  and  Tshookotskoi  Noss.  This 
last-mentioned  chain  is  very  little  known,  being  included  in 
the  territories  possessed  by  the  Tshooktshes,  who  do  not 
permit  strangers  to  enter  their  country,  and  are  not  de- 
pendent on  the  Russian  government. 

The  other  chain  which  branches  off  from  the  mountain- 
knot  of  the  Aldan  range  at  fii^t  runs  north-north-west,  but 
turns  west  near  64°  N.  lat.,  and  continues  in  that  direction, 
parallel  to  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Aldan,  until  it  ap- 
proaches the  banks  of  the  Lena,  where  it  turns  due  north, 
and  terminates  near  67°  N.  lat  That  part  of  the  range 
which  lies  east  and  west  is  called  by  the  Russians  the 
Mountains  of  Verkhow  Yansk ;  but  the  most  northern  por- 
tion, which  divides  the  basin  of  the  Lower  Lena  from  that  of 
the  river  Yana,  bears  the  name  of  the  Ornlgansk  chain. 
The  Verkhow  Yansk  chain,  where  it  is  traversed  by  the  road 
leading  from  the  Aldan  to  the  Yana  river,  is  about  22S0 
feet  above  the  sea ;  but  the  highest  part  of  the  range  is 
about  800  feet  more.  This  chain,  according  to  Wrangel, 
constitutes  a  remarkable  line  for  the  vegetation  of  trees. 
Pines  and  firs,  which,  south  of  it,  aie  the  most  common 
forest-trees,  cease  to  grow  at  its  southern  declivity,  and  also 
the  moantain-ash.  North  of  it  only  larch,  birch,  poplar, 
•nd  willow  are  found;  and  those  trees  occur  as  &t  north  as 


6S°  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  though  near  the  last-men* 
tioned  parallel  they  appear  only  as  bushes.  The  Verkhow 
Yansk  mountains  occupy  more  than  100  miles  in  width 
from  south  to  north,  and  are  very  rugged,  though  mostly 
covered  with  trees.  They  are  uninhabited,  as  well  as  the 
country  which  lies  south  of  them,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Aldan,  and  north  as  fbr  as  66°  N.  lat  This  desert  tract  is 
called  the  Tukulan  Wilderness,  from  a  river  of , 'that  name 
which  falls  into  the  Aldan.  The  lower  part  of  this  region, 
which  lies  south  and  north  of  the  mountains,  is  a  nearly 
level  plain,  without  a  tree,  whose  surface  is  covered  with 
interminable  morasses.  A  scanty  grass  occurs  only  in  some 
more  elevated  spots. 

North  of  this  waste  the  country  between  the  Lena  and 
Kolyma  improves  considerably.  It  is  traversed  from  south 
to  north  by  several  chains  of  hills,  generally  of  small  eleva- 
tion, but  in  many  places  of  considerable  width.  These 
hills  are  overgrown  with  birch  and  larch,  but  the  trees  do 
not  attain  their  full  growth.  The  greater  part  of  this  re- 
gion is  a  levd  plain,  without  trees,  but  interspersed  with 
numerous  lakes,  whid>  contain  plenty  of  fish,  and  have  good 
pastures  on  their  banks  where  the  settlements  of  the  Yakutes 
are.  The  aUntty,  or  dry  lakes,  which  constitute  a  peculiar 
featuK  of  Northern  Siberia,  are  still  more  fertile.  They 
are  wide  and  flat  valleys,  very  little  depressed  below  the 
general  surface  of  the  plain.  In  spring,  when  the  rivers 
inundate  the  adjacent  country,  they  are  filled  with  water, 
which  romains  there  during  the  summer ;  but  during  the 
winter  the  ground  bursts,  and  many  narrow  defls  are 
formed,  by  which  the  water  runs  off,  and  itt  the  following 
summer  the  whole  ground  is  covered  with  the  finest  tatt. 
There  are  also  good  pastures  near  the  declivities  of  the  hills, 
but  the  remainder  of  the  plain  is  chiefly  covered  with  moss 
and  is  swampy.  There  are  also  some  wastes  of  considerable 
extent,  as  the  swamps,  called  badarany,  which  occupy 
nearly  the  whole  tract  between  the  river  Indighirka  on  tno 
West,  and  the  river  Alasei  on  the  east  These  are  plains 
covered  with  moss,  on  which  only  a  few  larches  creep 
along  the  ground.  The  surfitee  is  wet  and  swampy  aH 
the  year  round;  the  number  of  lakes  is  very  small; 
running  watercourses  are  entirely  wanting ;  and  as  there 
is  no  grass,  this  tract  is  entirely  uninhabited.  It  ex- 
tends from  west  to  east  about  100  miles;  but  towards  the 
south  and  north  its  extent  is  not  known.  Along  the  Polar 
Sea,  and  some  distance  from  it  the  country  is  a  tundra,  or 
low  plain  covered  with  moss,  of  the  same  description  as  that 
which  occurs  in  Western  Siberia.  But  between  the  Indighirka 
and  Kolyma  the  surfru»  is  far  from  being  a  leveL  It  is  tra- 
versed by  numerous  low  swells,  which  generally  run  south 
and  north,  and,  terminating  on  the  sea  in  bluffs,  render  the 
coast  alternately  high  and  low.  The  scanty  population  of 
this  tract  subsist  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  their 
fisheries  in  the  numerous  lakes  with  which  this  country  is 
interspersed.  Of  wild  fur-hearing  animals  only  the  white 
bears  and  the  polar  fox  are  common.  Their  fiirs,  and  the 
elephant  bones,  which  are  very  abundant,  are  articles  of 
commerce. 

The  country  east  of  the  Kolyma  river  is  of  a  different  de- 
scription. The  offsets  of  the  Stanov6y  Mountains  come  dose 
up  to  the  river,  forming  on  its  banks  steep  bluffs  several 
hundred  feet  high,  and  the  whole  region  is  covered  with 
ranges  of  mountains,  frequently  rising  to  2000  and  3000  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  many  places  they  reach  the  sea,  forming 
on  the  shores  several  elevated  capes,  as  Cape  Baranov,  Cape 
ShelagskoV,  and  North  Cape.  On  the  sea-shore  however 
there  are  many  tracts  of  level  ground  covered  witb  moss. 
In  the  interior  the  valleys  are  rather  wide,  and  generally 
swampy,  but  also  often  covered  with  good  pastures.  As  far 
as  this  mountain-region  is  exposed  to  the  strong  north- 
western gales,  it  is  destitute  even  of  shrubs,  but  the  valleys 
which  are  sheltered  against  the  winds  are  covered  with 
birch,  poplar,  willows,  and'  the  Pinus  cembra  humiatrata, 
which  also  frequently  occur  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the 
mountains.  The  underwood  in  these  forests  consists  of 
several  shrubs  that  bear  berries.  These  forests  are  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  animals.  The  number  of  wild  reindeer 
is  immense.  Elks,  argalis  or  wild  sheep,  black  bears,  foxes, 
sables,  and  squirrels  are  very  numerous.  Polar  fbxet  and 
wolves  are  also  abundant  on  the  woodless  traots  along  the 
coast.  The  common  crow,  the  snow-bird,  the  falco  me- 
lanaetus,  and  strix  nyctea  are  met  with  all  the  year  round. 
Many  other  kinds  of  birds  eome  to  this  country  in  May, 
especially  swafts,  in  great  numbers,  four  speeies  of  wfld 
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geese,  aad  eleven  tpeeiek  of  wild  duoks.  The  •nhnal* 
supply  the  leanty  population  with  some  uticlen  of  commeroe, 
and  partly  alao  the  means  of  subaistanoe.  But  the  chief 
supply  of  food  w  from  the  fisheries  in  the  riven.  The  most 
common  fish  i..  the  bottiof^;  but  there  is  also  salmon  of 
several  kinds. 

The  country  of  the  Tshooktshee,  or  the  most  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  Asiatio  continent,  presents  a  succession  of 
sterile  valleys  and  bare  rocks,  whose  vegetation  is  limited 
to  that  kind  of  moss  which  is  the  food  of  the  reindeer.  In 
a  faw  sheltered  valleys  there  are  some  willows  which  attain 
the  sice  of  shrubs.  The  climate  in  extremely  severe.  Signs 
of  summer  are  scarcely  perceptible  before  the  SOth  of  July, 
and  on  the  iOth  of  August  the  signs  of  winter  re-appear  in 
the  falling  of  snow  and  night-firasts.  In  some  parts  the 
rooky  masses  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  and  on  some 
of  their  highest  summits,  as  well  as  in  some  narrow  valleys, 
snow  lies  all  the  year  round.  The  valleys  are  generally 
swampy  and  full  of  small  lakes.  There  are  a  few  berry- 
bearing  shrubs.  Along  the  coast,  morses,  sea-lions,  and  seals 
are  common ;  and  on  the  continent,  reSn-deer,  argalis«  white 
wolves,  black  bears,  and  the  common  and  the  Polar  fox.  A 
few  families  of  the Tshooktshes  subsist  by  fishing  and  killing 
the  sea  animals ;  but  the  greater  number  live  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  heids  of  tame  reindeer,  and  by  hunting  those 
which  are  in  a  wild  state.  South  of  the  country  of  the 
Tsbooktshes  is  the  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka. 

We  shall  conclude  this  survey  of  Siberia  with  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  Polar  Sea,  which  constitutes  its  northern 
boundary.  Nearly  opposite  the  middle  of  the  coast-line  of 
Siberia,  or  more  precisely,  opposite  the  country  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Yana  and  Indighirka,  is  a  group  of 
islands,  which  are  called,  firom  their  discoverer,  the  Lieke- 
hoff  Islands.  They  consist  of  four  larger  and  some  smaller 
islands.  The  most  southern  of  the  larger  islands,  called 
Liakeboff  Island,  is  hardly  thirty-five  miles  from  Sviato'i 
Noss,  and  lies  between  73°  and  74'  N.  lat.,  and  between  140* 
and  143°  E.  long.  It  is  the  smalleat  of  the  larger  islandSk 
tnd  hardly  more  than  forty  miles  long  from  south-west  ta 
north-east  Farther  north,  between  74°  30'  and  76°  10'  lie 
the  three  other  islands,  in  an  eastern  and  western  direction. 
They  are  named,  from  west  to  east,  KotelniH,  Fadeyefskoi, 
and  New  Siberia.  The  largest,  Kotelnoi,  is  above  100  miles 
long  from  south  to  north,  and  about  60  miles  broad  in  the 
widest  part  The  two  others  are  about  half  that  sice.  They 
do  not  rise  to  a  great  height.  Towards  the  south  they  have 
a  gentle  slope,  but  on  the  northern  shore  they  terminate  in 
precipices.  Even  the  summers  on  these  islands  are  so  oold 
that  the  snow  does  not  entirely  melt  and  not  a  blade  of 
nass  grows.  They  consist  of  layers  of  ice,  alternating  with 
fayeraofsand,  in  which  an  incredible  number  of  elephant's 
and  other  fossil  bones  are  imbedded.  Though  these  bones 
are  annually  carried  off  in  great  quantities,  no  diminution 
is  perceptible.  It  is  even  stated,  that  after  bard  gales  a 
great  number  of  these  bones  are  cast  on  the  shores  of  the 
islandst  which  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  bottom  of 
the  surrounding  sea  is  of  similar  composition  to  the  islands. 
On  the  •ottthern  coast  drift-wood  occurs  in  greet  quantities, 
and  in  one  place  so  many  trunk*  of  trees  have  been  heaped 
together,  as  to  form  along  the  shore  hills  twenty  fathoms 
high,  and  about  three,  miles  long.  No  drift-wood  is  found 
along  the  northern  coast  There  are  some  small  rivers  in 
the  islands,  but  as  they  are  never  free  from  ice,  the  sea-fish 
do  not  enter  them,  and  they  contain  only  one  kind  of  small 
flsb,  the  gtuterotu*  aculeattu, 

Theisea  between  these  islands  and  the  continent  does  not 
completely  freece  before  the  last  days  of  October,  but  along 
the  const  of  Siberia  the  ice  is  formed  much  earlier  in  the 
year,  and  soon  acquires  a  degree  of  firmness.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  spring  the  ice  melts  mueh  sooner  along  the  coast, 
which  is  quite  free  from  it  in  the  month  of  June,  whilst  in 
the  open  sea  it  constitutes  one  unbroken  sheet  of  ice  up  to 
the  month  of  July.  Even  then  it  would  not  break  if  it  were 
not  split  by  the  bard  frost  of  the  preceding  winter.  The 
quantity  of  ice  however  is  hardly  perceptibly  diminished 
even  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  It  floats  about  in  the 
sea  in  large  masses,  whioh,  being  impelled  by  currents  and 
winds,  are  driven  against  one  another  with  incredible  force. 
These  floating  masses  reitder  the  navigation  of  the  Polar 
Sea  extremely  dangerous.  Vessels  sent  by  the  Russian 
government  for  ib»  purpose  of  surveying  the  coast  have 
rr«|uently  been  unable  to  exeente  the  eommiasion;  and 
though  this  e^eet  has  been  vurtn^d  with  seal  and  akill  by 


able  seamen  at  diffei»nt  times,  there  is  still  a  tract  of  coast 
whieh    has    never    been    surveyed:    this   tract    encloses 
the  most    northern   cape  of   Siberia,  called  the  North- 
east Cape,  or  Seveto  Vostotchinii  Noss.    Nor  have  the  va- 
rious modern  attempts  to  reach  Bahring's  Slmit  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Kolyma  succeeded,  though  it  is  on  record 
that  such  a  voyage  wat  executed  by  Dashneff  in  1648. 
Cook,  in  his  last  voyage,  after  passing  through  Behring's 
Strait,  advanced  as  far  as  NorUi  Cape,  180°  B.  long.,  but 
found  that  the  masse*  of  ice  extended  fh>m  the  coast  of 
Siberia  to  those  of  America  without  interruption.     The 
difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  all  such  attempts  of  dis- 
covery and  survey  ware  attended,  suggested  the  idea  of  carry- 
ing them  into  effect  by  means  of  nartet,  or  sledges  drawn 
by  dogs.    Such  expeditions  are  generally  undertaken  in  th« 
latter  part  of  the  winter,  from  March  to  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  cold  is  much  lei*  severe  than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
winter.   It  has  thus  been  ascertained  that  in  winter  the  large 
body  of  the  sea  is  open  and  free  from  masses  of  ice,  but  this 
open  water  occurs  in  different  parts,  at  different  distances 
from  the  shore.    North  of  the  islands  of  Kotelnoi  and  New 
Siberia,  it  occurs  at  a  distance  of  less  than  tweuty  miles. 
Feurther  east  it  appears  to  approach  nearer  to  the  continent 
Near  165°  E.  long,  it  is  about  170  miles  distant  from  the 
shore.    Between  175°  and  180°,  opposite  Cape  Yacan,  it  is 
stated  that  it  approaches  within  less  than  four  miles ;  bat  fsr- 
ther  east  it  is  much  more  remote.    In  the  western  parts  of  this 
open  sea  the  tides  are  perceptible,  but  not  in  the  eastern. 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  there  must  be  a  communication 
with  the  sea  which  surrounds  the  nortiiern  parts  of  Europe. 
The  currents  in  the  Polar  Sea  tun  in  summer  from  east  to 
west  and  in  autumn  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  expeditioD*  on  the  ice  of  the  Polar  Sea  have  been 
obstructed  by  many  difficulties,  of  which  the  chief  have  been 
produced  by  the  numerous  ice-hills,  or  torotti/,  which  are 
dispersed  over  the  ice.  They  sometimes  constitute  single 
masses  with  steep  declivities;  at  other  times  they  form 
regular  groups ;  and  frequently  they  form  longridges.  They 
oonsift  of  masses  of  ice  irregularly  united,  but  as  the  hol- 
low places  are  filled  up  with  snow,  they  appear  to  have  a 
regular  form.  They  vary  in  height  from  ten  to  seventy  feet, 
and  are  certainly  of  a  different  origin  from  the  ice-borgs  of 
the  Greenland  Glea.  Salt  is  found  en  the  ice  wherever 
it  is  not  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  snow.  Wrangel 
thinks  that  it  has  remsMed  on  tfa6  surface  ever  since  the 
sea-water  was  changed  into  ice  by  freecing.  In  the  ne^- 
bourbood  of  the  open  sea,  he  says,  it  is  so  abundant  as  to 
have  penetrated  the  ice  to  the  depth  of  five  inches.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  small  shot  and  it  baa  a  somewhat  bitter  taste, 
but  may  be  used.  The  person*  who  annually  visit  the 
Liakehoff  islands,  use  it  without  the  least  inconvenience. 
This  sea-salt  called  rasB6l,  very  mnch  retards  the  progress 
of  the  nartes  on  the  ice. 

Climate. — Siberia  is  the  coldest  eountry  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  if  we  except  Greenland  and  the  Arctic  Archi- 
pelago of  North  America.  It  is  mueh  colder  than  any  part 
of  Europe  situated  io  the  same  latitude.  North  Cape,  in 
Europe,  is  near  71°  10',  and  Ustyansk,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Vans,  in  70°  55'  N.  lat  The  latter  plaoe  however 
is  nearly  twenty-eight  degrees  colder,  as  the  following  Uble 
shows : — 

Meao  ann.  Mam  Tern.  Mean  Trn.  Msa>  Tna.   Mean  Tern. 
Tem|>eratun.orWlutar.    of  Spring.     oTSamnwr.  otAutiuaa. 

North  Cape +32°     -1-24°     -J- 30°       +42»       +32* 
Ustyansk      -f.4-39*  —  24-9<' -f  2701°  +40-15'  —24-70° 

Irkutsk  is  only  about  45'  nearer  the  pole  than  London, 
and  yet  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  lower  than  that  of 
North  Cape,  being  31* ;  while  the  mean  annual  tempentturv 
of  London  exceed  59°.  But  Irkutsk  is  1240  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  This  elevation  however  would  lower  it*  tempera- 
ture rnily  three  or  four  degrees. 

The  climate  increases  in  severity  ar  we  proceed  from 
west  to  east  The  causes  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon 
seem  to  be  very  complicated.  The  cold  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts is  somewhat  increased  by  the  mountainous  nature  of 
the  country  east  of  the  Yenesei  river,  and  by  the  extensive 
and  elevated  tracts  which  divide  it  from  the  Pacific,  and 
prevent  the  temperature  of  the  sea  fivm  exercising  its  in 
fiuenoe  on  the  dimate  of  these  regions.  These  two  circum- 
stances however  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  explain  the  great 
difference  whioh  exists  between  the  climate  of  the  wsslem 
and  eastern  districts.  In  Western  Siberia  the  winter, 
though  much  less  cold  than  in  the  eastern  districts,  is  st^ 
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very  wroN.  and  thia  is  munly  to  be  teeounteii  for  hy  ita 
contiguity  to  the  Great  Cupian  Deawt,  where  in  winter  an 
excessive  degree  of  cold  is  generated  by  eauaes  which  are 
not  yet  auffioiently  understood.  But  as  this  extraordinary 
region  is  aubject  in  tummer  to  excessive  heat,  Western 
Siberia  experiences  the  effect  in  its  warm  and  sultry  sum- 
mers. As  a  tM,  olearly  pn>vin|(  the  greater  severity  of 
the  winter  in  Eastern  Siberia,  we  may  observe  that  quiek- 
ailver  does  not  tteet»  in  Western  Siberia  every  year,  exospt 
in  very  high  latitudes ;  but  it  would  appear  that  this  is 
the  ease  every  winter  in  the  country  near  Irkutsk,  and  it  is 
certain  that  in  YakuUk  it  remains  in  a  froaen  state  for  two 
months  together  even  in  mild  winters,  and  in  severe  seasons 
for  three  months. 

In  a  large  part  of  Siberia  the  ground  is  frosen  to  a  consi- 
derable depth,  even  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  This  occurs 
also  in  the  most  north-eastern  corner  of  Europe,  between 
the  Petchora  and  the  Oulf  of  Kara,  whera  the  ground  is 
never  free  from  ice  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  surfkoe. 
On  the  river  Oby  the  around  is  certainly  flroaen  at  Bereaow, 
in  64°  N.  lat. ;  and  Humboldt  ftrand  at  Bogosiowsk  (59* 
45')  small  pieces  of  ice  at  the  depth  of  six  feet  in  summer 
Bogosiowsk  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
and,  according  to  Erraan,  is  876  feet  above  the  sea.  Ice  is 
frequently  found  near  Tobolsk  at  some  depth  in  summer, 
but  rarely  in  autumn,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  if 
permanent  ice  exists  under  the  surfooe  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  town.  Farther  east  this  frosen  soil  extends  much  more 
to  the  south.  GSeorgi  found  the  ground  of  the  country  sqr- 
rounding  the  Lake  of  Baikal  froaen  all  through  the  year ; 
and  it  seems  that  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of  Siberia  this 
phenomenon  is  observed,  even  in  these  oountries  which  are 
south  of  the  YablonoT  Khrebet.  In  the  environa  of  Nert- 
shinsk.  even  on  the  banks  of  the  Argun  river,  a  frosen 
stratum  about  six  foet  in  thickness  has  been  found.  This 
phenomenon  was  first  observed  at  YakuUk.  in  an  attempt 
made  to  dig  a  well.  It  is  now  known  that  in  that  plase  the 
froaen  stratum  extends  to  the  depth  of  400  feet  below  the 
surface.  .This  frosen  state  of  the  ground  however  does  not 
prevent  vegetation,  and  most  of  the  countries  in  which  it 
occurs,  whose  surikee  thaws  in  summer  to  the  depth  of 
four  or  six  feet,  are  covered  with  large  trees.  Where  however 
the  summer  heat  is  only  sufficient  to  thaw  the  ground 
'te  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  which  is  the  case  in  the  more 
northern  districts,  the  roots  of  the  trees  extend  along  the 
surfeea,  and  the  trees  are  low  and  stunted.  Erroan  did  not 
jnd  the  ground  froaen  at  Okhotsk,  whieh  is  evidently  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  aea. 

We  are  unable  to  ^ive  a  more  exact  aocoant  of  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  Sibena  for  want  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions. Erman  brought  bank  from  his  travels  such  observa- 
tions, continued  for  many  vears  at  Ekaterineburg,  Tobolsk, 
Bereaow,  Irkutok,  and  Yakutsk,  but  as  he  has  not  yet 
published  them,  we  shall  only  add  the  temperature  of  two 
other  places,  of  Bemaul  and  of  Niihnei  Kolymsk,  of  which 
the  former  may  be  considered  one  of  the  warmest,  and  the 
latter  one  of  the  coldest  places  in  Siberia.  Bemaul  is  in 
53°  SO'  N.  lat  and  84*  10'  E.  long.,  and  Nishnei  Kolymsk 
in  68°  31'  N.  lat.  and  160*  56'  E.  long.  Bemaul  is  390 
feet  above  the  sea ;  Nishnei  Kolymsk  is  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  sea:— 

Mnuiaui.    M«nT<my.  MMnTmf.  MoaTraip.  MmnTcmp. 
Teav.        ofWiater.      at  Bpiili(.     otSaoimn.    otAvtoan. 
Bemaul   +3513°     +6-61°   +42-92°   +61'8a°  +29-18* 
Nishnei- 

Kolymsk  + 13-05*  -  19-03*  +36-16*  +44-41*  -18-33° 
From  this  table  it  appears  that  Nishnei  Kolymsk  is 
much  wanner  than  Ustyansk,  which  is  nearly  two  degrees 
and  a  half  ferther  north.  Wrsngel,  who  passed  three  years 
at  Nishnei  Kolymsk,  gives  a  description  of  the  climate  of 
that  plaoe.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  the  winter 
and  the  summer.  The  river  is  covered  with  ioe  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  and  is  not  free  from  it  before  the 
banning  of  June.  In  October  the  cold  is  diminished  hv 
thick  fogs  and  the  vapours  whioh  rise  from  the  sea,  which 
then  b^ns  to  freeae.  In  November  the  frost  increases, 
and  It  attains  its  greatest  degree  of  severity  in  January, 
when  the  thermometer  sinks  to  —64°.  Respiration  then 
becomes  difllcult,  and  the  wild  seindeer,  the  true  inha- 
bitant of  the  polar  regions,  hides  itself  in  the  thickest  parts 
of  the  forests,  and  stands  motionless.  In  February  the  cold 
does  not  decrease  mnoh ;  in  March  it  begins  to  decrease 
man ;  bnl  the  cold  which  in  these  months  is  felt  at  snnrise 


is  nnutually  aeveie  to  the  fbelings.  Fine  days  are  very  rare 
during  the  winter,  for  the  prevailing  winds,  blowing  from 
the  sea,  carry  with  them  fogs  and  vapours,  which  eover  the 
deep  blue  sky,  and  the  stars  cannot  be  seen.  The  greatest 
number  of  fine  days  occur  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  in 
September.  The  wind  which  is  called  tl^  hot  wind  blows 
from  east-south-east.  and  raises  the  temperature  suddenly 
from  between  —  46°  and  -50°  to  +  99°  and  upwards,  but 
it  generally  does  not  last  more  than  24  hours-  Towards 
the  end  of  March,  the  effect  of  the  heat  produced  by  the 
sun's  rays  begins  to  he  perceptible  at  noon  on  the  snow,  but 
during  this  time  the  thermometer  at  night  sinks  to  —35*.  A 
sudden  rise  of  the  thermometer  takes  place  during  the 
month  of  June.  It  sometimes  attains  +  72-50°  at  noon. 
The  few  plants  which  grow  in  this  oold  climate  seem  then 
to  vegetate  with  vigour  and  to  open  their  blossoms,  when 
suddenly  a  blast  from  the  sea  brings  an  air  charged  with  • 
great  degree  of  cold,  and  destroys  the  vegetation.  In  July 
the  heat  is  greatest,  and  the  weather  more  constant,  but 
there  are  innumerable  swarms  of  gnats,  which  torment 
men  and  Aiimals.  These  gnats  however  furnish  the  inha- 
bitants with  one  of  the  most  important  mean^  of  procuring 
food  for  the  winter.  They  compel  the  numerous  herds  of 
reindeer  to  leave  the  forests,  and  to  retire  to  the  treeless 
country  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  During  these  migrations, 
a  vast  number  of  these  animals  are  killed  by  the  natives. 
In  August  the  heat  decreases  rapidly,  and  night-frosts  are 
firequent  towards  the  end  of  that  month. 

Sivir*. — Siberia  has  a  great  number  of  rivers,  and  as  the 
whole  oourse  of  most  of  them,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
course  of  the  remainder,  lies  through  a  level  and  hilly 
country,  nearly  all  of  them  are  navigable  for  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  principal  rivers  run  from  south  to  north,  ftom 
the  agricultural  districts  to  those  where  vegetation  does  not 
supply  food  to  the  inhabitants,  and  hence  their  great  im- 
portance for  internal  intercourse.  The  tributaries,  at  least 
the  greater  number  and  the  largest  of  them,  run  ohiefly 
east  and  west,  and  form  a  water-communication  between  the 
agriculttiral  districts  themselves,  and  render  it  practicable 
for  goods  bought  from  the  Chinese  at  Maimatahin  to  be 
transported  to  European  Russia  at  nearly  the  same  expense 
asthose  whioh  are  obtained  at  Canton  are  carried  to  Great 
Britain.  Though  all  these  rivers  are  froaen  for  more  than 
six  months  of  the  year,  the  advantages  arising  from  them  are 
not  thereby  materially  diminished,  as  the  ice  feeilitates 
communication  almost  as  much  as  the  open  water. 

The  Oby,  Obi,  or  06,  the  most  western  of  the  lai^r  rivers 
of  Siberia,  is  the  laivest  river  of  the  Old  Continent,  not  so 
much  in  respect  of  its  length  as  the  great  extent  of  country 
whioh  is  drained  by  it  and  its  numeroua  affluenta.  Ita  basin 
is  said  to  comprehend  more  than  1 ,870,000  square  miles, 
and  is  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  Amaaonas  and  Plata  in 
South  America.  [RtvxRs,  vol.  xx.,  p.  88.]  This  basin  ex- 
tends from  47*  to  74°  N.  lat.,  1 890  miles  in  length,  and  in 
the  widest  part,  near  55°  N.  lat.,  it  is  nearly  1200  miles 
across.  The  principal  branch  of  the  Obi  is  properly  the 
Irtish,  or  the  western  of  the  two  great  branches  whioh  unite 
near  60°  lu'  N.  lat,  but  the  eastern  branch  has  the  name 
of  Obi  before  their  union,  and  is  therefore  considered  the 
principal  river,  though  it  is  inferior  to  the  Irtish  in  length 
of  course.  The  Irtish  rises  in  the  Chinese  empire,  in  the 
government  of  Grohdo,  or  the  country  of  the  Western 
Khalkas  Mongols,  probably  between  46°  and  47°  N.lat  and 
87*  and  88°  B.  long.  Its  sources  have  never  been  visited  by 
Buropeans,but  it  is  stated  that  seven  small  rivers  descend  from 
the  ranges  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  whieh  traverse  this  part  of 
Alia,  and  unite  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  plaiu  in  which  the 
Lake  Zaiaang  is  situated.  After  the  union  of  these  seven 
streams,  the  river  is  called  Ertish  by  the  Mongols,  from 
which  the  Russians  have  made  Irtish.  The  river  runs 
nearly  due  west  and  after  about  70  miles  falls  into  the  lake 
of  Zaizang.    It  is  certain  that  this  part  of  the  Irtish  is  navi- 

fable,  as  a  Russian  expedition  asoended  it  to  a  considerable 
istanoe  above  the  lake  in  large  river  boats,  and  as  the 
Russian  Ishermen  now  annually  go  some  miles  above  its 
influx  into  the  take.  The  Irtish  issues  fkom  the  north  side 
of  the  lake,  several  miles  from  its  western  extremity.  The 
lake,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  about  1720  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  The  course  of  the  river  is  nearly  due  north,  and 
in  a  flat  oonntry,  until  it  approaches  the  boundary-line  of 
Siberia,  where  the  mountains  come  close  up  to  the  river  on 
both  aides.  It  then  turns  to  the  west-north-west,  and  in  that 
direetion  it  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  between  rooky  bifis 
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until  it  reacheg  Uit  Kamenogorsk.  The  current  in  thU  part 
}fc  rapid,  and  at  U&t  Kameuoeorik  the  surfane  of  the  river 
is  not  more  than  1311  feet  above  the  Ma.  It  is  however 
navigated,  and  though  not  without  difficulty,  yet  with 
safety.  Several  considerable  tributariei  join  the  Irtish 
on  the  xi^t,  among  whieh  the  Buchtarma  is  the  largest, 
and  is  navigable  to  some  distance  from  its  mouth.  Be- 
low Ust  Kamenogorsk  the  mountains  withdraw  from  the 
left  banks  of  the  river,  but  the  Altai  Mountains  continue  to 
accompany  its  course  to  the  vicinity  of  Semipalatinsk. 
From  Ust  Kamenogorsk  to  Semiyarsk  the  river  runs  nearly 
due  west,  and  its  course  is  rather  gentle,  for  at  Semipala- 
tinsk the  surface  is  still  1151  feet  above  the  sea.  Below 
Semipalatinsk  the  Irtish  flows  through  the  plain  of  Western 
Siberia,  and  below  Semiyarsk  turns  north-west,  in  which 
direction  it  continues  to  run  to  some  miles  below  the  town 
of  Omsk,  north  of  55"  N.  lat  After  the  river  has  left  the 
mountains,  it  is  not  joined  by  any  considerable  stream  ex- 
cept the  Om,  which  drains  a  piart  of  the  Steppe  of  Barabinza, 
and  is  not  navigated.  Below  Omsk  the  Irtish  turns  first  to 
the  north-east,  then  to  the  north,  and  afterwards  it  runs 
again  nearly  due  west  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tobol  at 
Tobolsk.  Before  this  union,  the  Irtish  is  joined  from  the 
south  by  the  river  Ishim,  which  rung  more  than  700  miles, 
but,  draining  a  sterile  and  sandy  country,  contains  very  little 
water  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  is  only  navigated  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Tobol,  which  is  nearly 
equal  in  length  to  the  Ishim,  it  much  more  important  It 
rises  near  52°  N.  lat.  and  60°  E.  long.,  on  aflat  swell  of  the 
Caucasian  Desert,  and  runs  for  a  short  distance  to  the  east, 
but  the  remainder  of  its  course  is  to  the  east  of  north,  through 
a  level  country,  though  in  some  places  low  offsetsof  the  Ural 
Mountains  approach  the  western  banks.  No  river  falls  into 
the  Tobol  from  the  right,  but  it  receives  severa-'considerable 
affluents  from  the  left,  among  which  the  Oo'i,  the  Isset,  the 
Toora,  and  Towda  are  the  largest.  The  Oo'i  joins  the  Tobol 
wtiere  the  latter  enters  Siberia,  and  by  this  union  the  river 
becomes  navigable  at  UstOoisk.  In  spring,  when  the  river 
rises  from  one  to  two  fkthoms  above  its  ordinary  level,  it  is 
navigated  by  barges  of  from  300  to  250  tons ;  but  in  summer 
the  vessels  which  navigate  it  carry  only  from  20  to  40  tons. 
The  three  other  affluents  of  the  Tobol  above  mentioned  are 
also  navigable  for  soma  distance  for  small  craft.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  Tobol  the  Irtish  changes  its  direction  to 
the  north-north-east,  but  turns  to  the  north-north-west  be- 
fore it  meets  the  ObL 

The  Obi  rises  in  the  Altai  Mountains  with  two  large 
branches,  the  Katunga  and  the  Biya.  The  most  remote 
branch  of  the  Katunga,  the  Chooya,  and  that  of  the  Biya,  the 
Choolyshman,«riginate  near  49°  N.  lat,  within  the  Chinese 
government  of  Gobdo.  Nearly  all  the  waters  collected  within 
the  Altai  MounUins  north  of  49°  N.  lat  and  between  84° 
SO'  and  90*  E.  long,  run  either  east  or  west,  and  uniting 
between  SO*  andsr  N.  lat  near  the  meridian  of  87°  E.  long., 
form  a  large  river,  the  Katunga.  After  the  union  of  |these 
rivers,  the  Katunga  runs  nearly  due  north  with  an  extremely 
rapid  course  through  the  novthem  ridges  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
taln^  until  it  reaches  52°  30'  N.  lat,  when  it  turns  west,  and 
entering  a  hilly  region  meets  the  other  great  branch  of  the 
Obi.  the  Biya.  The  Katunga  is  too  rapid  to  be  navipble. 
The  place  where  the  Biya,  or  Choolyshman,  as  it  is  called  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  originates,  is  not  known,  and  we 
are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  course  of  this  river 
above  the  lake  of  Teleukoi.  It  drains  that  oountry,  which 
may  be  equally  claimed  by  the  Chinese  and  Russian  govern- 
ments, as  it  is  inhabited  by  tribes  who  pay  tribute  to  both 
emperors.  The  Choolyshman  &lls  into  tlie  lake  of  Teletskoi 
near  51°  40'  N.  lat.  with  several  arms.  This  lake,  called 
also  Altyn-kul  or  Altai  Noor,  is  a  true  Alpine  lake,  resem- 
bling in  grandeur  and  beauty  the  Lake  of  Lusern.  It  is 
surrounded  by  wooded  mountains,  rising  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake  to  the  height  of  4000  or  5000  feet,  and  Mount 
Toulak  at  ita  southern  extremity  attains  an  elevation  exceed- 
ing 6000  feet  The  mountains  are  so  near  the  banks  of  the 
take  that  no  road  can  be  made  along  them.  The  lake  is 
more  than  40  miles  from  south-south-east  to  north-north- 
west, but  at  its  northern  extremity  an  arm  runs  westward 
for  20  miles  more.  At  the  southern  extremity  it  is  about 
five  miles  wide,  but  it  grows  gradually  narrower  as  it  ad- 
vances towards  the  north.  The  western  arm  is  hardly  a 
mile  wide  on  an  average.  The  lake  is  about  1900  feet 
•hove  the  sea-level.  The  river  issuing  from  the  western 
snn  of  the  lake,  under  the  name  of  Biya,  in  a  western 


direction,  soon  turns  to  the  north,  but  by  degrees  it  resumes 
its  western  course,  running  between  mountains  and  high 
hills,  until  it  joins  the  Katunga  below  Biisk,  at  Katunsk. 
Alter  tbis~  union  the  river  is  called  Obi,  or  Ob.  The  Biya 
is  too  rapid  for  navigation.  The  Obi  flows  in  a  weatem 
direction  until  it  is  met  from  the  south  by  the  river  Charysh. 
a  considerable  affluent  from  the  western  regions  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  which,  though  not  rapid,  is  unfit  for  navigation, 
owing  to  tibe  numerous  shoals  and  the  small  quantity  of 
water  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  At  the  confluence 
of  the  Charysh  the  Obi  turns  to  the  north,  in  which  direc- 
tion it  continues,  with  many  windings  to  its  confluence  with 
the  Tom,  when  it  begins  to  run  north-west  until  it  reaches 
75°  E.  long.,  from  which  place  it  flows  west  to  its  junction 
with  the  Irtish.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Charysh  the  Obi 
is  joined  from  the  east  by  three  rivers,  which  are  navigable 
and  important  for  the  industry  of  Siberia  even  in  its  present 
state.  The  most  southern  of  them  is  the  Tom,  whicn  rises 
in  the  mountains  north  of  the  lake  of  Teletskoi  under  the 
name  of  Mrassa,  and  runs  north  and  north-west  It  begins 
to  be  navigable  at  the  town  of  Kooznesk,  and  falls  into  the 
Obi  about  30  miles  below  Tomsk.  The  second  nav^ble 
affluent  of  the  Obi  is  the  Choolym,  whieh  rises  in  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  mountains  of  Kooznesk,  the  prolongation  of 
the  mountains  of  Teletskoi,  with  two  branches,  called  the 
White  and  Black  Yioos,  which  run  north-eastward,  and 
after  uniting  turn  to  the  east  until  the  river  approaches 
within  a  few  miles  the  western  bank  of  the  Yenesei,  when  it 
turns  north,  and  having  run  about  80  miles  in  that  direc- 
tion, encircles,  by  a  large  bend  to  the  westward,  the  Kem- 
chugh  range.  It  again  flows  north,  but  turns  to  the  west, 
in  wnieh  direction  it  continues  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Obi.  The  Choolym  becomes  navigable  at  a  place  called 
Legostargewa,  where  it  turns  north,  after  the  union  of  its 
upper  branches.  The  third  navigable  affluent  of  the  Obi  is 
the  Ket,  which  rises  near  the  most  northern  extremity  of 
the  Kemchugk  range,  and  running  in  a  general  western 
direction  reaches  the  Obi  with  several  arms,  the  most 
northern  of  which  falls  into  that  river  near  Narym.  The 
Ket  is  navigable  to  a  short  distance  from  its  source.  The 
current  of  the  Obi  below  Katunsk  is  very  gentle,  and  does 
not  offer  the  least  obstruction  to  an  easy  navigation,  but  in 
approaching  the  Irtish  it  spreads  its  waters  over  a  low  coun- 
try, and  divides  into  many  arms,  which  enclose  large  islands, 
and  in  this  part  shoals  are  numerous. 

The  Obi,  after  its  confluence  with  the  Irtish,  turns  north- 
ward and  flows  in  that  direction  to  the  vicinity  of  the  polar 
circle,  when,  increasing  to  a  great  width,  it  turns  east  at  Ob- 
dursk,  and  fidls  into  the  Oulf  of  Obi  by  three  arms,  of  which 
the  eastern  is  the  largest  and  deepest  Where  the  Obi  joins 
the  Irtish  it  divides  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  western  is 
called  Beresowskye  Protok,  or  Birch  River.  The  two  arms 
unite  more  than  70  miles  frirther  north,  and  enclose  an 
island  of  that  length  and  of  a  width  varying  in  general  from 
five  to  six  miles.  Farther  north  the  river  frequently  divides 
again,  as  the  alluvial  and  low  plain  which  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  river  is  from  40  to  60  miles' wide,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  inundated  in  spring  time.  The  gulf  into  which  the 
Obi  falls  is  between  70  and  80  miles  wide  and  more  than 
400  miles  long.  Except  several  low  islands  which  occur 
near  the  mouths  of  the  river,  only  a  few  rocky  islets  appear, 
not  far  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  gulf,  but  the  gulf 
itself  is  so  full  of  shoals,  that  large  vessels  find  the  naviga- 
tion very  difflcult.  At  Tobolsk  Uie  Obi  generally  freezes 
about  the  2nd  of  November,  and  at  Obdursk  in  the  middle 
of  October.  At  the  first  place  the  ice  generally  breaks  up 
at  the  end  of  April,  and  at  the  second  not  before  the  middle 
of  May.    The  gulf  it  froien  till  the  beginning  of  June. 

There  is  certainly  no  other  river  that  falls  into  the  ocean 
in  which  so  much  fish  is  taken  as  in  the  Obi.  Accord- 
ing to  an  estimate  of  Erman,  the  quantity  of  fish  consumed 
within  the  government  of  Tobolsk  canitot  be  leas  than 
1,300,000  hundredweight,  and  is  probably  much  more. 
The  fish  taken  in  the  Obi  are  not  all  consumed  in  Siberia, 
but  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  the  countries  west  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  especially  to  the  mining  districts  of 
the  government  of  Perm.  The  fish  taken  in  the  Obi  ascend 
the  river  in  spring  firom  the  Polar  Sea.  But  another  con- 
siderable fishery  is  carried  on  in  the  Upper  Irtish,  and  the 
fish  whieh  are  taken  there  seem  to  come  from  the  lake  of 
Zaizang.  The  best  places  for  this  fishery  are  really  situated 
within  the  Chinese  empire,  but  it  is  carried  On  by  Russiaa 
fishermen,  with  the  oonnivanoe  of  the  Chinese  authoritieB. 
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Some  kinds  of  fish  are  taken  here  which  are  not  taaoi  in 
tae  Obi,  a«  the  sterlet  and  the  river  salmon.  Others  are 
common  to  both  riyers,  as  the  stmrgeon  and  the  Salmo  ntlma. 
It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  sturgeon  annually  taken  in  the 
Irtish  amounts  to  3000,  and  that  of  the  sterlets  to  30,000. 
The  fish  are  mostly  salted  or  dried.   Isinglass  and  caviar  are 

Ftepared  from  them.    Most  of  the  fish  tnat  are  taken  in  the 
rtish  are  consumed  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  Altai 
Mountains. 

The  Ysnetn  is  the  second  river  of  Siberia  in  munitude. 
It  may  even  be  considered  the  first,  if  the  length  of  course 
only  is  takeu  into  account,  and  if  the  Selenga  is  considered 
as  the  principal  branch.    In  that  case  the  course  of  the 
YeneseT  exceeds  2500  miles,  while  that  of  the  Obi  iails 
short  of  2400  miles.    But  the  basin  of  the  YeneseY  is  much 
less  extensive,  as  it  covers  only  an  area  of  1,020,000  square 
miles,  and  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Mississippi  in  North 
America.    [Ritbrs.]    The   two  remotest  branches  of  the 
YeneseT,  the  Ta-kem  and  Selenara,  originate  in  the  Chinese 
empire.      Kem   is   the  name    oy  which  the  YeneseT  is 
known  to  the  Chinese.    The  western  branch  is  called  by 
them  Ta-kem.    It  rises  where  the  two  vast  mountain-chains 
of  the  £rghik  Targak  TaTga  and  the  Tangnu  Oola  Moun- 
tains [AiiTAi  MonNTAiifa,  vol.  i.,  p.  398]  meet  one  another, 
and  send  numerous  streams  westward  into  the  valley  which 
lies  between  them.  Among  these  streams  two  are  named  as 
the  branches  of  the  Ta-kem,  viz.  the  Bei-kem  and  the  Khua- 
kem.     After  running  more  than  100  miles  south-west  and 
west,  they  unite  and  form  the  Ta-kem,  or  Great  Kem.  This 
river  continues  to  run  more  than  100  miles  westward,  when  it 
is  met  by  its  first  great  tributary  the  Kemtshik,  or  Little  Kem, 
which  rises  more  than  100  miles  farther  west,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, near  the  sources  of  the  Choolyshman  or  Biya ;  but 
our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  YeneseT  is 
very  imperfect.    After  the  union  of  the  Ta-kem  with  the 
Kemtshik,  the  river  turns  north,  and  traversing  the  moun- 
tains of  Seyansk  by  a  valley  which  is  more  than  80  miles  long, 
but  very  narrow  and  surrounded  by  steep  and  high  moun- 
tains, it  enters  Siberia  (near  93°  E.  long.),  where  it  is  called 
YeneseT.  Here  it  flows  at  first  nearly  due  north,  through  the 
extensive  vale  which  bears  its  name,  and  extends  350  miles 
firom  south  to  north.    In  this  valley  its  waters  are  increased 
by  those  of  numerous  small  rivers,  which  descend  from  the 
declivities  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  border  the  valley. 
None  of  them  however  are  navigable,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Abakan,  which  may  be  navigated  by  small  river-boats  as  far  as 
Abakansk.    The  Yenesei  becomes  navigable  before  it  joins 
this  river,  at  the  town  of  Seyansk.    Before  the  river  leaves 
the  vale  it  turns  eastwards,  washes  the  walls  of  the  town  of 
Krasnoyark  and  afterwards  flowing  northward,  soon  leaves 
the  mountains  and  enters  the  plains  of  Northern  Siberia. 
Here  it  is  soon  joined  from  the  east  by  the  Upper  Toon- 
g;oo8ka,  a  river  much  larger  than  the  YeneseT  at  their  junc- 
tion, which  brings  to  it  the  drainage  of  a  country  more 
than  three  times  as  large  as  that  which  previously  has  sent 
its  drainage  to  that  river. 

The  remotest  branch  of  the  Upper  Toongootka  is  the  Se- 
lenga, which  rises  south  of  the  most  remote  branches  of  the 
YeneseT,  on  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Tangnu  Oola 
[Altai  MotrirrAiif  s,  vol.  i.,  p.  398],  and  runs  more  than  450 
miles  in  an  eastern  direction  within  the  Chinese  empire, 
where  it  is  joined  by  two  considerable  tributaries,  the  Ekhe, 
which  rises  in  the  lake  of  Koasogol,  on  the  southern  de- 
elirity  of  the  Erghik  Targak  TaTga  Mountains,  and  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Selenga;  and  the  Orghon,  which  ori- 
ginates in  the  Khangai  Mountains  of  the  Gobi,  and  runs 
from  south  to  north.  At  the  confluence  of  the  last-men- 
tioned tributary  the  Selenga  turns  to  the  north,  and  soon 
enters  Siberia,  where  it  is  joined  f^om  the  east  by  the  rivers 
ChikoT,  Khilok,  and  Uda ;  it  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Baikal 
after  a  eourse  of  about  700  miles.  About  18  miles  from  the 
lake  the  river  divides  into  twelve  arms,  which  enclose  a 
delta :  the  two  extreme  branches  are  20  miles  distant  from 
one  another  at  their  mouths>  Only  the  central  one,  called 
Serednye  Ustie,  is  used  by  the  vessels  that  ascend  to  the 
town  of  Selenginsk.  Besides  the  waters  of  the  Selenga, 
which  drains  an  area  of  more  than  140,000  square  miles,  the 
Lake  of  Baikal  receives  several  considerable  rivers  from  the 
east,  among  which  the  Barguzin  and  the  Upper  Angara  are 
the  largest.  [Baikal.]  According  to  Erman,  the  sur&ce  of 
the  lake  is  only  1350  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It*  only  outlet 
i*  the  Lower  Angara,  which  leaves  the  lake  not  far  from  its 
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western  extmnity,  and  on  the  northern  side.  This  river 
runs  in  a  narrow  valley  enclosed  by  high  rocks,  in  a  nearly 
northern  course,  through  the  Baikal  Mountains  to  the 
town  of  Irkutsk.  This  part  of  its  course  is  very  rapid,  aa 
it  descends  110  feet  in  40  miles,  measured  along  the  windings 
of  the  river,  thcagh  not  25  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Below 
Irkutsk  the  current  gradually  decreases  in  rapidity ;  but 
there  occur  several  small  rapids  as  far  as  the  river  run* 
north.  During  this  northern  course  it  is  joined  from  the 
west  by  the  river  Oka ;  and  from  the  place  of  their  junction, 
the  name  of  Lower  Angara  is  changed  into  that  of  Upper 
Toongooska.  The  lower  course  of  this  river  lies  from  east 
to  west  between  58*  and  59°  N.  lat. ;  and  before  it  joins  the 
YeneseT,  it  receives  from  the  south  the  river  Choona,  which 
flows  more  than  300  miles,  and  rises  in  the  Erghik  Targak 
Taj^a  Mountains. 

The  YeneseT  river,  after  being  joined  by  the  Upper  Toon- 
gooska, runs  north-west  until  it  has  crossed  60°  N.  lat  A 
little  below  the  town  of  YenbseTsk  it  receives  from  the  left 
the  Kem,  a  small  river,  which  is  however  important  as  a 
link  of  the  extensive  line  of  water-communication  which 
extends  from  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire,  south  of 
the  Lake  of  Baikal,  to  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  The 
Kem  generally  runs  parallel  to  the  YeneseT,  but  towards  its 
mouth  it  turns  east :  it  is  navigable  for  about  30  miles  from 
its  junction  with  the  YeneseT.  North  of  60°  N.  lat.  the 
YeneseT  flows  due  north,  sometimes  to  the  east  and  some- 
times to  the  west  of  90°  E.  long.,  until  it  approaches  69*  N. 
lat,  when  it  turns  north-west ;  and  before  it  reaches  70*  N. 
lat.  it  enlarges  into  a  wide  nstuary  full  of  low  islands  and 
shoals,  which  is  called  the  Gulf  of  YeneseT.  This  gulf  is 
on  an  average  20  miles  wide,  and  more  than  200  miles  long 
In  its  lower  course  the  river  is  joined  by  several  large  rivers, 
especially  from  the  east,  among  which  the  most  extensive 
are  the  Middle  Toongooska,  called  also  Podkamenaia  Toon- 
gooska, from  a  lake  of  that  name  which  the  YeneseT  forms 
a  little  above  its  confluence  with  that  river ;  and  the  Lower 
Toongooska.  These  rivers  are  navigable,  though  they  are 
never  navigated,  as  they  traverse  a  country  whose  inhabit- 
ants have  no  occasion  for  navigation.  They  were  however 
navigated  by  those  Russians  who  subjected  this  part  of 
Siberia  to  the  sway  of  the  emperor.  The  river  Yenesm 
freezes  towards  its  mouth  about  the  10th  of  October,  and 
the  ice  does  not  thaw  before  the  beeinning  of  June. 

The  length  of  the  course  of  the  £ena  is  about  2000  miles, 
and  the  basin  is  estimated  to  contain  nearly  800,000  square 
miles.  This  river  rises  in  the  BaTkal  Mountains  [Baikalian 
Mountains],  hardly  more  than  20  miles  from  the  banks  of 
Lake  BaTkal,  and  about  50  miles  north-east  of  Irkutsk.  It 
becomes  navigable  50  miles  from  its  source,  at  Kotshuga,  a 
large  village,  which  from  this  circumstance  has  become  thb 
depdt  of  goods  destined  for  the  north-eastern  part  of  Siberia 
and  for  the  Russian  settlements  in  North  America.  The 
river  runs  in  a  northern  direction  to  Ust  Kutsk,  and  then 
to  the  north-east,  until  it  has  passed  60°  N.  lat.,  when  it 
turns  east,  and  continues  so  to  Olekminsk.  From  this 
place  to  Yakutsk  it  flows  east-north-east ;  and  from  Ya- 
kutsk to  65*  N.  lat.,  north-west.  The  remainder  of  its 
course  is  nearly  due  north.  North  of  70*  N.  lat  it  enlarges  to 
three  or  four  miles  in  width ;  and  at  its  mouth  forms  a  delta, 
which  projects  info  the  sea,  like  that  of  the  river  Maekbaun, 
in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges.  This  delta  is  traversed 
by  several  arms  of  the  river,  three  of  which  form  navigable 
channels :  the  western  is  called  Krestovskoi,  the  central  one 
Toomatskoi,  and  the  eastern  Bukooskoi.  These  channels 
are  wide,  but  full  of  shoals.  The  Lena  freeaes  over  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  and  is  hardly  free  from  ice  before 
midsummer.  Among  the  tributaries  of  the  Lena  are  some 
very  large  rivers.  The  Vitima,  which  joins  it  from  the 
right  south  of  60*  N.  lat.,  drains  the  elevated  table-land 
east  of  the  Lake  of  BaTkal,  originating  on  the  northern  slope 
of  the  YablonoT  Khi-ebet  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  In- 
goda,  a  branch  of  the  Shilka.  It  first  runs  north-east, 
Uien  north,  afterwards  nearly  west  and  again  north :  its 
course  exceeds  700  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  mouth.  Farther  east  the  Lena  is  joined 
by  the  Olekma,  which  falls  into  it  nearly  opposite  Olek- 
minsk. The  Olekma  originates  likewise  in  the  Yablonoi 
Kbrebet between  118°  and  120*E. long., and  haaanorthem 
course.  It  runs  about  500  miles,  and  does  not  appear  to  b« 
navigated :  the  country  on  its  banks  is  covered  with  inter- 
minable forests,  and  no  part  of  it  is  cultivated.    The  thud 
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confluent  which  joins  the  L«na  from  the  right  is  the  Aldan, 
which  drains  the  eastern  part  of  the  elevated  tabla-land. 
and  receives  all  the  waters  which  collect  on  it  between 
12ft*  and  1 40°  B.  long.  That  branch  which,  from  its  source, 
is  called  Aldan,  rises  on  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet,  between 
127°  and  128*  E.  long.,  and  runs  to  the  north-east  nearly 
400  miles,  receiving  m>m  the  right  a  considerable  tributary, 
the  Maya.  It  then  turns  north,  and  after  flawing  more  than 
1 00  miles  in  that  direction,  ithaa  a  west  course^  until  it  reaches 
the  Lena  about  60  miles  below  Yakutsk.  The  lower  course 
of  the  Aldan  is  certainly  navigable,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  navigated.  Only  one  large  river  joins  the  Lena  from 
the  west :  this  is  the  Vilui,  which  rises  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Lower  Toongooska,  near  107°  E.long.  and  63° 
N.  lat.,  and  fklls  into  the  Lena  near  64°  N.  lat.  and  128° 
E.  long.,  after  a  couree  of  600  miles,  running  nearly  always 
parallel  to  the  middle  course  of  the  Lena.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  uavigaJted,  nor  is  there  at  present  any  occasion  for  it. 

Besides  these  large  rivers,  there  are  others  of  less  mag- 
nitude, but  still  so  large  that  they  would  he  considered  im- 
portant in  any.  other  country.  Two  such  rivers  fall  into  the 
Polar  Sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Yenesei  and  the  Lena, 
the  Anakara  and  Olenek.  The  first  runs  more  than  500 
miles,  and  the  last  above  700.  East  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  are  those  of  the  rivers  Yana,  Indighirka,  and  Kolyma. 
The  Yana  ilows  500,  and  the  two  last-mentioned  rivers  each 
700  miles.  All  these  rivers  are  navigable,  and  of  importance 
for  the  country,  as  the  two  greatest  neoeBsaries  of  life,  corn 
and  salt,  are  brought  by  them  from  the  southern  district*  of 
Siberia  to  the  most  northern  parts.  The  Kolyma  is  so  fa- 
vourable to  easy  navigation,  that  in  1 786  (wo  large  vessels 
wet*  built  at  Verkhnei  Kolymsk,  nearly  500  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  were  brought  down  to  the  sea 
with  the  greatest  ease.  All  these  rivers  abound  in  different 
kinds  of  fish  during  the  summer. 

The  Ansdyry  or  Anadir,  falls  into  the  Ka  of  Okhotsk ; 
And  so  does  the  Amur,  whose  northern  branches  traverse 
that  part  of  Siberia  which  lies  south  of  the  Yablonoi'  Khiebet. 
[Anadyk;  Anna.]  We  must  still  notice  the  small  river 
Ud,  which  falls  into  the  Sea  of  OkhoUk  near  56°  N.  lat., 
and  which  attracted  attention  some  years  ago,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  remove  to  its  mouth  the  town  of  Okhotsk  and 
its  commerce,  a»  the  harbour  of  Okhotsk  has  changed  so 
much  as  not  to  admit  large  vessels.  [Okhotsk.]  It  is  said 
that  the  entrance  of  the  river  Ud  forms  a  safe  harbour,  and 
that  another  good  anchorage  is  found  among  the  Shantar 
Islands,  which  are  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ud. 

Produetiont. — The  domestic  animals  vary  greatly  in  sise 
and  form  in  different  distrieta.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  horses  and  sheep.  Among  the  latter,  the  sheep  kept 
by  the  Khirghis  Cossacks,  in  the  Steppe  of  Tshim,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  thick  tails  and  fine  wool :  all  attempts 
to  transport  this  species  to  other  parts  of  Siberia  have  failed. 
In  1830  some  landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Irkutsk  introduced  Spanish  sheep,  foe  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  wool  of  the  native  sheep. 

Siberia  is  very  rich  in  metals.  There  are  three  exten- 
sive mining-distriots.  The  most  western  comprehends  the 
mines  of  the  Ural  Mountain*.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of 
that  range  the  mine*  occur  between  56°  and  60°  N.  lat., 
where  they  occupy  a  tract  of  land  about  40  miles  in  width. 
These  mines  yield  great  quantities  of  iron,  gold,  and  copper : 
there  is  also  some  silver  and  platinum.  A  silver-mine  near 
Verkhnei  Toorinsk  was  worked  some  year*  ago ;  but  the 
works  were  discontinued  only  because  the  workmen  could 
be  employed  more  advantageously  in  working  the  gold- 
mines. Gold  is  very  abundant  in  this  tract,  and  is  obtained 
either  by  regular  mining,  or  by  washing  the  alluvial  soil, 
which  contains  it  ir>  very  small  grains.  In  some  places 
platinum  is  united  with  the  gold.  Iron  and  copper  mines 
are  numerous,  and  the  produce  is  abundant.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  produce  of  the  mines  situated  ip  Siberia 
from  those  which  are  found  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  as  the  produce  of  both  is  mixed  up  in  the 
accounts  which  are  published.  According  to  these  accounts, 
the  whole  mass  of  iron  annually  procured  from  the  Ural 
mines  amounts  to  7,400,000  poods,  or  286,000  hundred- 
weight ;  and  that  of  copper  to  183,000  poods,  or  73,200  hun- 
dredweight. The  annual  produce  of  iron  is  estimated  at 
15,000,000  rubles,  or  625,000/.;  and  that  of  copper  at 
6,490.000  rubles,  or  228.750/.  The  produce  of  gold  and  pla- 
tinum was  valued  at  15,000,000  rubles,  or  625,000/.,  twelve 
years  ago     The  whole  produce  of  the  Und  mine*  amounted 


therefor*  to  1.4r8,7M/n  of  wUeh  pdfaapt  vati^S  \tmf 
got  fix>m  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountains ;  for  though 
the  mines  of  iron  and  copper  are  much  more  numerous  on 
the  west  *ide  of  the  range,  all  the  gold  and  a  great  part  of 
the  platinum  irere  got  on  the  east. 

The  aeeond  mining-district  is  that  of  Bemaul.  The  minos 
yield  much  silver  and  eopper,  but  less  gold  and  lead.  The 
mines  fix>m  which  these  metals  are  obuined  lie  mostly  in 
the  Altai  Mountains  and  in  those  valleys  which  open  to 
the  Irtish  river.  Those  which  are  witnin  the  range  of  the 
mountain  system  have  been  noticed  in  Altai  Mountains. 
vol.  i.,  397.  To  complete  this  list  we  shall  add  that  other». 
called  the  mines  of  Salairsk,  are  situated  tax  to  the  north  of 
the  mountains,  north-west  of  Kooznesk,  and  north-east  ot 
Bemaul.  They  are  very  rich  in  copper-ore ;  but  the  ore  is 
poor,  and  would  hardly  pay  the  expense  of  working  if  the 
ore  were  not  very  fusible.  The  northern  ofbets  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Telelskoi,  especially  the  Kemcbugk  range  and  the 
Koosnesk  Mountain,  near  the  source  of  the  Tom  river,  are 
rich  in  iron-ore,  which,  having  been  neglected,  or  abandoned 
to  some  familie*  of  Tartars,  appear  to  have  come  into  notice 
lately,  as  it  is  stated  that  their  produce,  which  is  brought 
to  Knoznesk,  bad  risen  some  years  ago  to  60,000  poods,  or 
24,000  hundredweight.  We  have  no  account  of  the  produce 
of  the  copper  and  lead  mines.  That  of  the  first-mentioned 
metal  must  be  considerable,  a*  copper  coin  is  annually  pro- 
duced in  the  Mint  of  Susank  to  the  amount  of  250,000 
ruble*.  The  annual  produce  of  the  s. it er-mines  from  the 
beginning  ut'  this  century  has  constantly  been  about  72,000 
marcs :  and  there  were  also  obtained  from  them,  between 
1799  and  1809,  1470  marcs  of  gold  annually.  The  produca 
of  the  gold  has  increased  lately,  as  earth  has  been  found 
which  contains  small  particles  of  gold,  from  which  it  is  ob- 
tained by  washing. 

The  third  mining-district  is  that  of  Nertsbinsfc,  which  is 
situated  on  the  east  of  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet,  in  the  basin 
of  the  river  Amur.  No  mines  are  worked  oa  the  west  ot 
the  rivers  Onon  and  Shilka,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
metals  ocpur  in  these  districts,  with  the  exception  of  gold, 
which  has  been  recently  met  with  in  small  particles.  The 
mines  which  are  worked  ooour  in  the  low  ranges  between 
the  Onon  and  Shilka  on  the  east,  and  the  Ar|un  river  on 
the  west.  All  of  them  contain  lead,  and  roost  of  them  also 
silver  and  line  The  produce  of  lead  amounts  annually  to 
35,000  poods,  or  14,200  hundredweight  This  give*  to  the 
mines  of  Nertshinsk  some  importance,  as  no  lead  is  found 
in  th*  Ural  range,  and  not  much  in  the  Altai  Mountains. 
From  these  mines  also  about  390  poods  of  silver,  4  poods  of 
gold,  and  40,000  poods  of  iron  are  produced.  In  1 812  it 
was  discovered  that  near  the  southern  extremity  of  these 
mountains,  where  they  border  on  the  Grobi,  rich  deposits  of 
tin  exist ;  and  they  have  begun  to  be  worked,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  their  produce.  Antimony  and  arsenic  also 
exist  in  this  country.  There  are  some  iron-mines  in  tbe 
valley  of  the  river  Vilui;  and  it  is  staged  that  this  meUi 
is  found  there  nearly  in  a  piue  ftate,  which  i*  rendered 
probable  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Yakutes  work  the 
mines,  and  bring  their  produce  to  the  town  of  Yakutsk. 
This  iron  is  stated  to  be  very  malleable. 

The  western  parts  of  Siberia  get  the  salt  whioh  i*  required 
for  their  consumption  from  the  salt  lake*  in  the  steppes  of 
Ishim  and  Barabinsk.  in  soma  of  which  the  salt  orystalliies 
spontaneously.  Two  lakes  of  this  kind  ooour  abo  in  the 
vale  of  the  Yenesei,  on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Teletzkoi 
Mountains ;  one  of  them  gives  an  annual  produce  of  1 30,000 
poods.  The  countries  bordering  on  the  river  Lena  obtain 
salt  partly  from  some  sfilt-springs  which  occur  in  the  vici- 
nity of  die  town  of  Ust  Kutsk,  and  partly  from  tbe  river 
Vilui,  where,  according  to  Ermaa,  there  are  some  lakes  in 
which  the  salt  crystallizes,  and  he  adds  that  from  the  same 
country  rock-salt  is  brought  to  Yakutsk.  Da-uria  obtains  iu 
salt  from  one  of  the  lakes  of  the  Gobi,  called  Dabassunei 
Lake,  not  far  from  that  of  Kbara.  Several  kinds 
of  precious  stones  occur  in  Siberia,  and  diamonds  have 
been  found  along  the  eastern  dechvity  of  the  Uralian  range. 
Tbe  amethystfi,  topues,  emeralds,  and  red  turmalines  are 
of  great  beauty ;  lircons  of  extraordinary  size  have  been 
found  near  MiasH,  south  of  Ekatarinburg.  Several  pre- 
cious stones  are  brought  from  tbe  Altai  Mountains,  the  most 
valuable  of  which  are  jasper  and  porphyry  of  great  beauty, 
of  which  a  quarry  is  worked  nearly  in  the  oentre  of  the 
Altai  Mountains*  ia  tbe  valley  of  the  river  Charysh.  The 
mountainsofDaruh*  contain  beryls,  topaie*,  emeralds,  and 
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some  other  stones  of  less  value.  In  the  Baikal  Honnltins, 
especially  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  tepis- 
lazuli  of  a  very  fine  quality  is  found.  The  most  important 
of  these  minerals  for  domestic  economy  is  a  kind  of  micst 
which  divides  into  flat  pieces  like  glass,  and  Is  extensively 
used  all  over  Siberia  and  even  in  European  Russia  for 
windows.  This  mineral  occurs  in  several  places  in  Eastern 
Siberia,  but  the  most  extensive  deposits  are  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Vitima,  about  190  miles  from  its  mouth,  whence 
large  quantities  of  it  are  annually  taken.  It  is  called 
Russian  glass. 

The  tusks  of  the  fossil  elephant  constitute  an  article  of 
commerce,  and  many  persons  make  the  discovery  of  them 
the  business  of  their  life.  [Elsphant,  vol.  ix.,  p.  392.]  These 
fossil  bones  of  the  elephant,  mixed  with  those  of  many  other 
animals,  sUch  as  the  rhinoceros,  are  very  rare  in  the  southern 
districts  of  Siberia,  nor  are  they  found  everywhere  in  the 
northern  districts.  They  are  deposited  in  immense  masses, 
which  occur  more  flrequently  and  are  of  larger  extent  as  we 
proceed  from  south  to  north.  The  greatest  number  of 
these  bones  are  brought  from  the  I^ikhovian  Islands, 
but  they  are  also  numerous  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Siberia  east  of  the  river  Lena.  They  are  generally  found 
at  a  certain  depth,  mostly  in  bills  of  clay,  rarely  in  mould, 
and  never  in  sand.  The  harder  and  more  consistent  the 
clay  is,  the  better  the  bones  are  preserved.  Where  the  clay 
hills  are  sheltered  by  more  elevated  eround,  the  bones  ooeur 
in  much  greater  numbers  than  on  the  fiat  shores  or  on  the 
level  tundras.  Those  who  are  occupied  in  finding  them 
follow  the  banks  of  the  rivers  after  the  inundations  of  th« 
spring  have  subsided.  Tbe  rapid  course  of  the  rivers  dur- 
ing the  inundations  undermines  part  of  the  high  banks, 
and  thus  the  bones  which  are  imbedded  in  them  are  brought 
to  light.  Several  hundred  poods  of  bones  are  annually  col- 
lected. 

Inhabilantt. — When  the  Russians  first  entered  Siberia, 
they  found  the  country  in  possession  of  numerous  tribes 
more  or  less  addicted  to  a  nomadic  life ;  none  of  them  cul- 
tivated the  ground,  and  they  had  no  permanent  places  of 
abode,  with  the  exception  of  some  Tartars  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tobolsk.  Some  of  these  tribes  belonged  to  widely-spread 
nations,  but  others,  often  consisting  of  a  small  number  of 
fiirailies,  constituted  separate  nations.  The  small  number 
of  individuals  in  the  several  tribes  rendered  them  unable  to 
make  effectual  resistance  to  tbe  Russians,  who  gradually 
subjugated  this  immense  country.  In  this  struggle  some 
of  the  smaller  tribes  seem  to  have  entirely  disappeared, 
or  perhaps  a  remnant  of  them  united  Itself  to  some  neigh- 
bouring tribe,  and  was  gradually  incorporated.  The 
Yakutes  on  tbe  Kolyma  river  preserve  a  tradition  (hat 
the  country  on  both  sides  of  that  river  was  once  inhabited 
by  a  nation  called  Omoki,  which  left  that  country  and  emi- 
grated westward ;  but  there  seem  to  have  been  no  traces 
of  this  tribe  when  the  Russians  took  possession  of  Siberia. 
Though  it  is  certain  that  several  tribes  or  nations  have  dis- 
appeared, there  are  still  about  thirty  tribes,  difibring  more 
or  less  in  physical  character  and  in  language.  Some  of 
them  belong  to  tbe  Caucasian  race,  and  others  are  akin  to 
the  Mongols.  In  noticing  these  tribes,  we  begin  from  the 
TJral  Mountains  and  proceed  eastward. 

The  most  north-western  part  of  Siberia  is  occupied  by  the 
Samoyedes.  [Sakoyedes.J  South  of  the  Samoyedes  are 
the  Ostiaks,  who  occupy  both  banks  of  the  river  Obi  from 
Obdursk  upwards  to  the  contluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Irtish,  anc  even  south  of  this  place  there  are  some  families. 
They  do  not  seem  to  extend  on  the  west  to  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, as  that  part  of  Siberia  is  in  possession  of  tbe  Vogules ; 
but  they  occupy  the  northern  districts  of  the  steppe  of 
Barabinca,  as  far  south  as  60°  N.  lat.  Eastward  they  are 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  wooded  region  to  the  hanks  of 
the  YeneseT.  They  are  described  as  being  of  rather  low 
stature  and  feeble;  tbe  lower  limbs  are  very  thin.  The 
.face  is  pale,  and  flat,  and  without  any  characteristic  fea- 
ture. The  hair  generally  approaches  to  red,  or  at  least  is 
light.  Their  language  shows  their  kindred  with  the 
Finns,  and  in  one-third  of  the  words  which  he  collected, 
£rman  found  that  the  roots  occurred  in  the  language  of  the 
Hungarians.  As  however  this  nation  is  spread  over  an 
immense  tract  of  country,  there  is  some  difference  between 
the  language  of  those  who  live  north  of  Berezow  and  those 
who  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Obi  before  its  contluence  Vritb 
the  Irtish.  Tbe  Arst  dialect  is  called  Nitovi,  and  the  second 
Verkhtmi.    In  the  latter  a  great  number  of  worda  occni 


which  are  derived  fVom  the  languages  of  the  Vogules  and 
Tartars,  who  live  to  the  west  and  south  of  them.  The  Os- 
tiaks derive  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  their  fishing  in 
the  rivers,  and  are  exclusively  occupied  in  this  way  during 
the  summer.  In  winter  they  hunt  the  wild  animals,  espe- 
cially reiadeerand  elks,  and  also  bears,  foxes,  and  squirrels. 
Dogs  are  the  only  domestio  animals  that  they  keep,  and 
they  use  them  in  winter  for  drawing  th«r  sledges.  For 
more  than  a  century  a  portion  of  them  have  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  but  it  is  stated  that  they  still  adhere  to  most 
of  their  heathen  practices.  The  majority  are  still  addicted 
to  that  religious  worship  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Shamanism.  Tbe  priests  are  very  expert  jugglers,  and  their 
dignity  is  hereditary.  The  number  of  Ostiaks,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  was  estimated  at  100,000  individuals  ;  but  Erman 
was  informed  that  their  number  was  decreasing,  which  is 
probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Rus" 
sians,  who  have  settled  in  their  country,  have  found  the 
means  of  occupying  the  best  Ashing-plaoes.  The  fur  dresses 
made  by  them  of  reindeer  skins,  and  their  boots,  which  are 
made  of  the  skin  taken  from  the  legs  of  these  animals  and 
eut  into  thongs,  are  much  valued,  and  are  an  article  of  ex- 
port   The  boots  are  much  used  in  European  Russia. 

The  Vogules  live  to  the  west  of  tbe  Ostiaks,  occupying 
the  woods,  and  the  mountains,  valleys>  and  plains  included 
Within  the  Ural  range  and  its  declivities  (  they  are  even  in 
possession  of  a  narrow  level  tract  along  their  base.  In  th# 
plain  they  are  found  as  fhr  southward  as  the  Toora.  They 
are  noticed  under  Russia  [vol.  xx.,  p.  347]. 

In  the  t^rioultural  district  which  extends  south  sf  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Vogules  and  Ostiaks,  the  popula- 
tion consists  of  Russians  andTTartars,  «id  in  most  parts  the 
latter  are  more  numerous.  The  Tartars  settled  in  these 
countries  before  the  Russians  took  possession  of  them,  and 
they  are  distinguished  by  several  names.  Those  who  live 
on  the  west  of  the  Tobol  are  called  Tooralinses.  They  re- 
semble in  their  habits  the  Tartars  of  Kasan  [Russia,  vol. 
XX.,  p.  247],  but  in  their  features  they  approach  nearer  to 
the  Mongol  race.  Though  the  basis  of  their  language  is 
Turkish,  many  Words  of  Russian  or  Vogulian  origin  are 
mixed  with  it.  They  are  chiefly  occupied  in  agriculture  and 
the  rearing  of  cattle;  in  winter  they  hunt  the  wild  animals 
of  the  forests.  They  have  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
but  it  is  said  that  by  this  conversion  they  have  partly  lost 
that  degree  of  civilisation  which  the  Tartars  of  Kasan,  who 
have  adhered  to  the  Islam,  have  preserved  to  the  present 
day.  The  Tartars  who  live  east  of  the  river  Tobol  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  are  known  by  tbe  name  of  Tar- 
tars of  Tobolsk.  They  are  distinguished  from  their  western 
neighbours  by  having  adhered  to  the  Islam,  and  by  their 
fondness  for  travelling:  hardly  a  caravan  goes  to  Bokhara 
of  which  they  are  not  the  leaders.  The  Barabinzes,  another 
tribe  of  Tartars,  inhabit  the  steppe  which  bears  their  name. 
They  seem  to  have  made  less  progress  in  agriculture,  and 
to  have  retired  to  the  wooded  northern  regions  of  the  steppe, 
where  they  cultivate  small  spots,  and  chiefly  live  on  the 
produce  of  the  chase.  The  most  eastern  of  their  tribes  in- 
habit the  mountains  of  Kooznesk,  and  are  called  Koosnezi, 
that  is,  smiths,  on  account  of  their  occupation.  They  unite 
agriculture  with  mining,  and  produce  annually  a  large 
quantity  of  iron,  though  in  a  very  clumsy  way.  The  num- 
ber of  Tartars  in  all  these  parts  probably  exceeds  120,000. 
A  considerable  number  of  Bokharians  have  settled 
among  the  Russians  and  Tartars.  It  appears  that  some  of 
them  emigrated  before  the  Russians  bad  taken  possession  of 
the  country,  and  most  of  these  families  have  adopted  the 
manners  of  tbe  Tartars,  and  at  present  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them.  They  have  however  preserved  their 
own  language,  and  many  of  them  are  employed  as  inter- 
preters in  the  commercial  intercourse  between  tbe  Russians 
and  the  merchants  of  Bokhara  who  visit  Siberia.  Others 
are  merchants  themselves. 

The  Bashkires  are  noticed  under  Russia  [vol.  xx.,  348]. 
We  shall  here  only  observe  that  this  tribe  is  not  found  north 
of  Ekalarinbutg,  but  that  between  this  place  and  Slatoust 
they  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population.  Between  Sla- 
toust and  Troisk  many  families  of  Chuvashes,  Teptiares, 
and  Metsheriakes  [vol.  xx.,  247  and  248]  are  settled  among 
them.  It  is  however  observed  that  the  Bashkires  do  not 
live  near  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  but  always  at  some 
distance  firom  them.  Though  this  nation  is  numerous  on 
both  sides  of  the  range,  the  range  itself  is  oocuried  by  Rus- 
sian and  Tartarian  fiuniliea. 
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The  Khirghii  Cossacks,  commonly  called  Kirghues,  are 
one  of  the  widest-spread  nations  in  Asia,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Caspian  Desert  being  in  their  possession.  Though  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  nation  is  in  some  degree  de- 
pendent on  Russia,  and  another  portion  on  China,  their 
dependence  is  rather  nominal  than  real,  and  their  country 
is  considered  a  part  of  Turkistan.  We  add  here  a  few 
observations  on  tneir  relation  to  the  Russian  government. 
That  part  of  their  counby  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Ishim 
line  of  fortifications  is  inhabited  by  the  Middle  Orda.  In- 
ternal discord,  civil  wars,  and  the  growing  power  of  the 
Soongares  [Soonoaria]  had  thrown  the  different  tribes  of 
this  orda  into  such  disorder,  that  in  1 732  some  of  their  princes 
submitted  to  the  sway  of  Russia,  but  they  continued  their 
predatory  incursions  into  the  south-western  parts  of  Siberia, 
and  did  not  pay  any  tribute.  After  the  downfall  of  the 
power  of  the  Soongares  (17S6),  they  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  Chinese  emperor  ;  and  one  of  their  sovereigns, 
Ablai,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  both  emperors,  tried  to 
increase  his  influence  on  the  orda,  and  to  have  the  whole 
power  in  his  hands,  and  it  seems  that  he  nearly  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  end.  About  that  time  the  Kirghis  ceased 
to  be  troublesome  to  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia ;  and  when 
the  death  of  Ablai  (irss)  was  followed  by  new  dissensions 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  orda,  Russia  was  enabled  to  in- 
crease its  influence  over  them.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the 
khan  or  sovereign  of  the  nation  should  not  be  considered  as 
such  till  he  was  recognised  by  the  Russian  government. 
In  1823,  at  the  request  of  the  Khirghis,  Russia  established 
an  agricultural  settlenient  at  Kar-Karaly,  not  far  from  the 
norther  declivity  of  the  Ulutan  Mountains  (near  50°  N.  lat. 
and  76°  E.  long.),  and  it  then  succeeded  in  forming  a  kind 
of  central  government  among  them.  The  families  and  tribes 
which '  have  submitted  to  Russia  are  divided  into  aulei 
and  voloites,  and  form  together  an  okrughi.  Each  aule  is 
governed  by  the  elders  of  the  families  that  compose  it,  and 
each  voloste  is  managed  by  a  chief  called  sultan.  But  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  okrughi  is  vested  in  a  divan  or 
prikat,  at  the  head  of  which  an  old  sultan  is  placed,  and 
which  consists  of  two  deputies  sent  from  Petersburg,  and  of 
two  othen  chosen  by  the  Khirghis  themselves.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  prikas  is  also  chosen  by  the  Khirghis  for  three 
years,  and  is  paid  by  the  Russian  government.  To  ensure 
obedience  to  the  decisions  of  the  prikas,  the  Russians  have 
placed  200  Cossacks  and  40  infantry,  with  a  few  pieces  of 
artillery,  at  Kar-Karaly ;  and  some  Cossacks  are  stationed  on 
the  road  which  leads  from  this  settlement  to  Semiyamk  on 
the  Irtish,  to  maintain  the  communication  betweeu  these  two 
places.  The  Middle  Orda  is  stated  to  be  composed  of 
210,000  kibitkas,  or  families,  but  probably  less  than  one-half 
of  them  have  submitted  to  Russia. 

The  interior  of  the  Altai  Mountains  is  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  of  Calmueks,  who  are  called  the  Calmuck  mountaineers. 
They  are  found  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Charygh  river,  in 
the  valleys  of  the  different  upper  branches  of  the  Katunga, 
and  as  bx  east  as  the  banks  of  the  Choolyshman.  Those 
who  inhabit  the  eastern  districts,  namely  the  valleys  of  the 
Cbooya,  Bashkaus,  and  Choolyshman,  pay  tribute  both  to  the 
emperor  of  China  and  of  Russia.  Pallas  was  of  opinion 
that  they  were  a  mixture  of  Khirghis  Cossacks  and  Calmueks, 
but  modern  travellers  find  in  them  the  true  physiognomy  of 
the  Calmueks.  They  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  live  chiefly 
on  the  produce  of  their  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep ;  in  some 
places  they  have  also  camels.  In  winter  they  bunt  the  wild 
animals  of  their  forests.  On  the  banks  of  the  river 
Choolyshman  they  cultivate  barley,  tobacco,  and  a  little 
wheat.  In  summer  they  live  with  their  herds  on  the  higher 
declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  in  winter  they  descend  to 
the  wide  and  flat  valleys  which  are  so  common  in  that  part  of 
the  Altai  Mountains.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  iron,  and  they  make  their  own  guns,  and  the  pipes  that 
they  tu>4!,  which  are  also  of  iron.  They  also  make  iron 
balls  for  their  guns,  and  their  own  powder.  According  to 
their  statement,  saltpetre  and  sulphur  are  found  in  tneir 
country.  They  do  not,  like  the  other  tribes  of  the  Cal- 
mueks, adhere  to  Buddhism,  but  they  are  still  heathens. 
A  few  of  them  who  have  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  Biysh  on 
the  Obi  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  they  cultivate  the 

Sound.  The  number  of  Calmuok  families  in  the  Altai 
ountaibs,  in  1816,  wa»  stated  at  1500,  but  their  pasture- 
grounds  begin  to  decrease  on  account  of  die  agricultural 
settlements  of  the  Russians,  which  increase  rapidly,  and 
odvance  farther  into  the  valleys 


The  nationi  hitherto  noticed  occupy 'extensive  tracts  of 
country;  but  between  the  lakes  of  Teletskoi  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Irkutsk  there  is  a  number  of  small 
tribes :  th^  most  eastern  of  them  are  the  Telesses  or  Telen- 
gutes,  who  occupy  the  western  declivities  and  valleys  of  the 
mountains  of  Teletskoi.  which  terminate  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Teletskoi,  and  the  mountains  which 
extend  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  along  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Biya  as  far  north  as  the  range  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Kuznesk  or  Salairsk  Mountains, 
in  which  the  Tom  river  originates.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  this  tribe,  which  was  well  known  two  centuries  ago^ 
had  become  extinct,  but  a  modern  traveller  has  found  that 
they  still  occupy  these  places  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
nations ;  but  their  number  is  very  small.  If  we  may  judge 
from  their  physical  character  and  their  language,  they  be- 
long to  the  Turkish  nations.  They  live  in  the  mountain 
valleys,  chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses,  and  partly  by  hunting  the  wild  animals.  Their 
religion  is  Shamanism. 

On  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  m:>untain8  of  Teletzkoi 
there  are  four  nations  of  Turkish  origiii ;  the  Biryusses,  the 
Beltires,  the  Sagai,  and  theKatshinzes.  These  tribes  are  in 
possession  of  the  mountains  and  adjacent  country  as  far 
east  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Abakan,  an  affluent  of  the 
YeneseY,  The  most  southern  tribe,  which  approaches  the 
souroe  of  the  Akaban,  but  extends  nearly  to  53°  N.  laL, 
are  the  Biryusses.  Formerly  they  lived  entirely  in  the 
mountains,  but  now  they  descend  to  the  valleys,  where  they 
have  fine  meadows  along  the  river,  and  cultivate  rye  and 
barley.  Though  they  have  cattle  and  sheep,  they  still  are 
much  given  to  hunting,  and  their  country  aboun(U  in  elks, 
deer,  wild  hogs,  saoles,  lynxes,  beavers,  otters,  gluttons,  and 
squirrels.  A  few  of  them  have  become  Christians,  but  the 
larger  number  are  stated  to  adhere  to  Shamanism.  North 
of  them  live  the  Beltires  and  Sagai',  two  small  tribes  which 
seem  to  live  together.  Their  physiognomy  proves  their  true 
Turkish  origin ;  though  their  language  contains  Mongol 
roots,  and  their  pronunciation  differa  considerably  from  that 
of  the  Tartars.  They  live  principally  on  the  produce  of 
their  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  both  of  which  domestic 
animals  are  distinguished  by  their  size.  They  pass  the 
summer  on  the  mountains,  but  in  winter  they  occupy  with 
their  herds  the  western  banks  of  the  Abakan.  The  Bel- 
tires have  made  some  progress  in  cultivating  grain,  espe- 
cially summer-rye  and  barley.  The  Saga'i  do  not  cultivate 
the  ground,  but  use  as  K>od  several  roots  which  grow  spon 
taneously  in  the  mountain-tract.  They  have  been  baptized, 
but  the  shamans  appear  to  hare  preserved  their  authority 
among  them. 

The  most  northern  of  these  Turkish  tribes  are  the  Kat> 
shinzes,  who  occupy  the  country  along  the  banksof  the  two 
rivers  called  Yoos,  and  extend  eastward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Yeneae'i.  The  greater  part  of  their  country  is  a  fine 
prairie  covered  with  a  thick  turf,  and  enjoying  a  mild  cli- 
mate. On  these  natural  meadows  the  cattle  find  pasture 
all  the  year  round,  as  the  quantity  of  snow  which  falls  is  far 
from  being  great.  Their  language  also  contains  many 
Mongol  words,  and  approaches  that  of  the  Yakutes.  Aa 
their  country  does  not  abound  in  animals,  they  derive 
their  subsistence  firom  the  large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 
The  cattle  are  laiige,  but  the  horses  are  small.  They  also 
keep  many  of  the  large-tailed  sheep.  Cultivation,  which 
was  introduced  among  them  about  one  hundred  years  ago, 
seems  to  have  made  some  progress.  They  sow  Siberian 
buckwheat  and  barley.  Only  a  small  number  of  them, 
who  have  settled  as  agriculturists  on  the  banks  of  the 
Choolym,  have  embraced  Christianity;  the  others  adhere 
to  Shamanism. 

Between  the  rivers  Abakan  and  YeneseY  are  the  Koibalea. 
and  many  families  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  found  east  of 
the  last-mentioned  river,  under  the  name  of  Motores  and 
Kandym.  Their  face  resembles  that  of  the  Toongoses,  being 
flat  and  round.  Pallas  considers  them  to  be  the  principal 
stock  of  the  Samoyedes,  and  thinks  that  those  tribes  of 
Samoyedes  which  are  at  present  found  along  the  Polar  Sea 
[SAiiOTSDBa]  were  at  a  remote  period  separated  from  them. 
All  of  them  have  embraced  Christianity,  hut  they  have  pre- 
ssrved  the  shamans.  Thev  are  an  industrious  race,  having 
adopted  agriculture  and  the  use  of  the  plough ;  but  they 
still  consider  their  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  aa  thttir  pria. 
cipal  wealth.  They  also  keep  some  camels.  The  Koibales 
are  excellent  hunters,  and  their  country  abounda  in  ell&s 
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deer  of  leveral  Undi,  lables,  beaven,  otters,  lynxes,  and 
squirrels.  This  tribe  aione  manu&oture  the  wild  hemp  and 
flax  whioh  grows  in  these  parts  of  Siberia.  They  make 
ropes  of  it.  • 

In  the  mountains  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Yenesei 
from  the  plain  of  the  Lower  Angara  there  are  several  tribes 
allied  to  the  Koibales  in  origin  and  language.  The  moat 
northern,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kam,  are  called  Ka- 
mashes,  and  south-east  of  them,  on  the  Uda,  are  the  Karakaa 
and  Kangut.  These  two  tribes  do  not  cultivate  the  ground 
to  any  great  extent,  nor  have  they  large  herds,  except  of  rein- 
deer ;  but  their  country  abounds  in  ^Id  animals,  and  the 
skins  of  their  sables  are  -much  valued.  They  still  adhere  to 
Shamanism.  Four  small  tribes  inhabit  the  northern  de- 
clivity of  the  Erghik  Targak  Taiga  Mountains.  They  are 
railed  by  the  Russians  Silpigursk,  Udinsk,  Karagansk,and 
Kamgatsk.  The  last-mentioned  tribe  is  said  to  be  of  Turkish 
origin,  but  the  others  are  Samoyedes.  They  have  herds  of 
reindeer,  but  principally  live  by  the  chase. 

In  the  undulating  ooantty  which  lies  between  the  lower 
course  of  the  river  Choona,  an  affluent  of  the  Upper  Toon- 
gooska.  and  the  Yenesei,  are  the  Yarinies,  whose  language 
shows  that  they  also  belong  to  the  Samoyedes.  They  are 
chiefly  agriculturists,  and  pay  great  attention  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle.    Their  number  is  small. 

Nearly  contiguous  to  this  country,  but  on  the  western  side 
of  the  river  Yenesei,  and  north  of  the  town  of  Yeniseisk, 
are  the  Kasuimskie  Ostiaks,  also  called  the  Ostiaks  of  the 
YeneseL  This  tribe  differs  greatly  in  physical  character  as 
well  as  in  language  irom  the  Ostiaks  on  the  river  Obi,  and 
in  both  respects  approaches  closely  to  the  Samoyedes,  and 
especially  to  the  Yarinzes.  Their  country  is  unfit  for  agri- 
culture, and  they  ate  chieSy  occupied  in  fishing,  but  they 
keep  many  reindeer,  and  hunt  the  wild  animals  with  which 
their  country  abounds.  This  is  the  most  northern  of  the 
southern  tribes  which  are  of  Samoyede  origin,  but  even 
their  most  northern  settlements  are  still  more  than  700 
miles  distant  from  the  countries  that  are  inhabited  by  the 
northern  Samoyedes. 

The  most  populous  of  all  the  nations  that  inhabit  Siberia, 
next  to  the  Russian,  are  the  Buriates,  who  occupy  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal,  and  extend 
towards  the  east*  as  far  as  the  western  bankn  of  the  river 
Onon.  An  account  of  this  great  division  of  the  Mongolic 
nation  is  given  under  Bckixtks.  It  is  now  quite  certain 
that  their  priests  have  a  very  rich  literature,  mostly  on  the 
subjects  of  Buddhism,  which  a  great  part  of  the  Buriates 
have  embraced,  but  the  classical  sacred  books  are  written 
in  Sanscrit  South  of  the  Buriates,  along  the  very  boun- 
dary-line of  the  Chinese  empire,  between  the  rivers  Selenga 
and  Onon,  a  small  number  of  Khalkas  Mongols  are 
settled. 

The  most  widely  dispersed  of  the  native  nations  of  Siberia 
are  the  Toongooses.  They  occur  even  in  Da-uria,  particu- 
larly between  the  Onon  and  Argun,  and  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Mandshooria  are  also  peopled  with  them.  In  these 
parts  they  unite  agriculture  with  the  keeping  of  animals, 
especially  the  reindeer.  Farther  north  they  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country  that  encloses  the  Lake  of  Baikal  on  the 
north,  and  hence  they  extend  to  the  Polar  Sea.  On  the 
shores  of  this  sea  they  are  found  from  the  Cboun  Bay  on 
the  east  (170°  E.  long.)  to  the  Gulf  of  Katnng[a(110'  £. 
long.).  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  Yenesei  they  are 
found  from  some  distance  below  Toorookbansk  upward  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Toongooska,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  from  the  boundary-line  of  the  Chinese 
empire  to  the  town  of  Okhotsk.  Some  parts  of  this  exten- 
sive country  are  exclusively  occupied  by  them ;  in  other 
parts  they  are  found  by  the  side  of  the  Yakutes,  Yooka- 
nires,  and  Choowanses.  Those  who  live  along  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  are  called  Lamootes,  a  word  which  signifies '  inha- 
bitants of  the  shore.'  Another  numerous  tribe  which  occu 
pies  the  country  east  of  the  Yenesei  in  the  vicinity  of 
Yeneseisk  is  named  Chapogires.  The  Toongooses  are  con- 
sidered as  the  best  formed  of  the  native  tribes  of  Siberia. 
They  are  generally  of  middling  size,  of  a  fine  shape,  and 
slender.  Tbeii  face  is  less  flat  than  that  of  the  Mongols, 
their  eyes  small  and  lively,  and  their  nose  well  formed, 
though  rather  small.  Many  of  them  have  no  beard,  and  the 
rest  have  very  little.  Their  hair  is  black  and  lank,  and 
rarely  grows  grey  in  old  age.  They  are  most  accomplished 
horsemen.  Tnougb  widely  spread  over  an  immense  country, 
the  language  of  the  most  distant  tribes  of  the  Toongooses  is 


said  to  diffei  very  little^  and  to  agree  with  that  of  the  Mand- 
shoo.  Many  roots  are  found  in  the  Mongolic  and  Turkish 
languages,  and  even  in  some  of  the  langui^s  of  Europe,  ee- 
pecially  the  Slavonian  and  Finnish.  With  the  exception  of 
thosewholive  in  Da-uria,  the  Toongooses  do  notcultivate  the 
ground,  but  live  partly  by  their  herds  of  reindeer  and  sheep. 
In  the  southern  districts  they  have  also  horses,  but  not  cattle. 
They  are  very  skilful  hunters.  When  they  have  lost  their  rein- 
deer and  sheep  by  any  misfortune,  they  settle  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  and  gain  their  livelihiMd  by  fishing,  but  do  not 
generally  change  their  abode,  which  is  the  case  with  all  the 
others.  The  leongooses  have  acquired  some  skill  in  work- 
ing iron  and  in  tanning.    Their  religion  is  Shamanism 

The  Yakutes,  the  most  populous  of  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Siberia  except  the  Buriates,  live  in  the  country  which  is  in- 
habited  by  the  Toongooses.  But  the  Yakutes  are  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  the  care  of  their  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses.  They  do  not  keep  reindeer,  and  they  neglect  both 
the  chase  and  fishing,  except  a  few  iamilies,  who  by  torn* 
chanoe  -  are  settled  in  such  parts  as  have  no  pasture* 
ground.  As  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  dairy; 
almost  entirely  engross  their  attention,  the  bulk  of  this 
tribe  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Yakutsk,  which 
has  derived  its  name  from  them,  where  an  extensive  country 
with  a  fertile  soil  is  found  between  the  Lower  Aldan  and 
the  Lena,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Vilui.  Many 
families  in  these  parts  possess  several  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  cattle ;  but  in  other  parts  also  they 
have  taken  possession  of  all  the  tracts  which  can  be  con 
verted  into  pasture-grounds  as  far  north  as  66°.  Some 
families  are  met  with  even  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
but  they  obtain  their  subsistence  by  fishing  and  hunting. 
The  Yakutes  are  Turks,  as  is  proved  by  comparing  their 
language  with  that  of  the  Tartars  of  Tobolsk.  Erman,  who 
has  investigated  this  point,  found  that  of  297  words  of  the 
Yakute  language,  only  114  did  not  occur  in  the  dictionary 
of  the  Turkish  language  of  the  Tartars,  and  he  thinks  that 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  a  Yakut  born  on  tiie  Aldan 
could  make  himself  understood  by  an  Osmanli  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  number  of  roots  which  the  Yakiite  Fanguage 
has  in  common  with  the  Mongol  languages  seems  to  be 
small.  As  many  of  the  Yakutes  are  WMlthy,  they  begin  to 
pay  some  attention  to  the  education  of  their  children.  They 
appear  also  to  have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  skill  in 
tanning,  and  in  working  iron,  which  they  get  from  the  mines 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  river  Vilui.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  as  appears  firom  Sauer,  the  Yakutes  still 
adhered  to  Shamanism ;  but  if  we  may  judge  from  what  is 
said  by  Erman,  those  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  Yakutsk 
have  been  converted  to  Christianity. 

The  Yookahires  are  only  found  north  of  the  polar  circle, 
and  mostly  in  parts  where  the  wooded  regions  border  on  the 
tundras.  They  only  live  east  of  the  Lena,  and  as  far  as  the 
vicinity  of  Choun  Bay.  The  unsuccessful  wars  with  the 
Tsbooktshes  have  much  reduced  theh  numbers.  They  have 
lost  most  of  their  herds  of  reindeer,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  turn  hunters,  and  gain  chiefly  their  subsistence  bv  the 
chase  of  the  wild  reindeer  and  the  wild  geese,  which  are 
more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
Hie  Yookahires  have  black  eves,  dark  hair,  and  rather  long 
but  regular  features.  They  are  extremely  fair;  and  a 
modern  writer  says  that  they  resemble  the  Russians, 
whose  language  is  generally  spoken  among  them.  They 
live  in  tolerably  large  houses,  built  of  timber,  and  do 
not  wander  about,  as  the  animals  which  supply  them  with 
food  pass  through  the  places  inhabited  by  them  twice  a 
year.  In  winter  they  hunt  sables,  ermines,  gluttons,  and 
foxes ,'  the  sable  is  still  numerous  in  these  parts,  and  its 
skin  is  much  valued.  In  some  places  where  their  settle- 
ments are  distant  fi:om  those  of  the  Russians,  they  still 
speak  their  own  language.  By  these  the  Shamans  are  still 
considered  as  priests,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Russian  set- 
tlements only  as  jugglers.  The  tribe  of  the  Choowanses  have 
been  almost  destroyed  in  their  wars  with  the  Tsbooktshes 
and  the  few  iamilies  still  remaining  have  united  with  the 
Yookahires. 

The  Tsbooktshes  occupy  the  most  north-eastern  penin- 
sula of  Asia.  To  the  west  this  tribe  is  met  with  as  far  a* 
Choun  Bay,  and  southward  they  are  in  possession  of  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Anadyr  river.  They  do  not  pay  any 
tribute  to  the  Russians,  except  a  small  contribution  to  main- 
tain the  fiur  at  Ostrownoye,  whioh  is  numerously  attended 
by  them.  The  Russians  do  not  consider  them  as  subjects  of 
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their  emperor,  and  the  Tshooktshta  are  very  Jeolotta  of  thmr ' 
indepenoence.  On  this  account  they  do  not  easily  permit 
Europeans  to  enter  their  country. 

This  country  appears  to  be  inhabited  by  two  tribes,  dif- 
fcrent  in  language  and  in  physical  character,  as  well  as  in 
tiieir  mode  of  living.  One  of  these  tribes,  which  is  called 
the  tedeniary  Tthooktshes,  un  account  of  their  having  fixed 
habitations,  speak  a  dialect  of  the  language  of  the  Bsqui- 
maus,  whom  they  also  resemble  in  person.  They  occupy 
the  coast,  and  live  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing.  The 
others  are  the  nomadic  Tshooktshes,  who  constitute  one 
nation  with  their  neighbours  the  Koriakes.  They  differ 
from  the  sedentary  Tshooktshes  in  their  stature  and 
features.  Cook  probably  saw  them,  when  he  says  in  his 
last  voyage,  that  the  natives  of  America  which  he  had  seen 
Iwfbre  were  rather  low  in  stature,  with  round  chubby  faces 
and  high  cheek-bqnes,  whilst  the  Tshooktshes  have  long 
visages,  and  are  stout  and  well  made.  This  tribe  lives  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the  interior,  where  they  find 
pasture  for  their  large  herds  of  reindeer  on  the  mountains 
And  in  the.  swampy  places,  but  are  frequently  obliged  to 
change  their  place  of  abode. 

These  two  tribes  live  in  peace,  and  a  considerable  inter- 
'course  exists  between  them.  The  sedentary  Tshooktshes 
exchange  the  produce  of  their  fishery,  namely,  the  flesh  and 
ribs  of  the  whales,  the  thongs  of  the  skin  of  the  morse,  and 
train-oil,  for  the  skins  of  remdeer  and  dresses  made  of  this 
material. 

As  their  country  is  generally  destitute  of  trees,  they  pour 
train-oil  on  the  bones  of  the  whale,  and  use  them  as  fuel. 
No  drift-wood  is  fbund  on  the  coast  inhabited  by  the 
Tshooktshes.  The  whales  only  are  ibund  in  abundance 
along  the  coast  of  the  Polar  Sea  as  far  west  as  the  island  of 
Koliutshin :  they  are  much  more  rare  between  that  island 
and  Cape  Shelagskoi,  and  they  do  not  occur  west  of  this 
cape.  This  is  partly  also  the  case  with'the  morse  and  seal, 
and  for  that  reason  the  eastern  part  of  the  coast  which  is 
inhabited  by  the  Tshooktshes  is  much  more  populous  than 
the  western.  The  sedentary  Tshooktshes  also  kill  common 
hears,  white  bears,  and  polar  foxes,  but  in  general  they  are 
not  much  given  to  hunting,  though  their  country  abounds  in 
Wild  animals,  especially  reindeer  and  argali ;  but  they  are 
merchants.  The  nomadic  Tshooktshes  live  on  the  produce 
of  their  reindeer  alone.  There  exists  among  the  Tshook- 
tshes an  hereditary  slavery.  The  slaves  are  found  in  the  rich 
ftimilies,  and  are  not  permitted  to  leave  them ;  they  cannot 
acquire  property,  and  are  employed  in  the  meanest  and 
most  difficult  labour.  The  Tshooktshes  themselves  are  not 
able  to  give  any  account  of  the  origin  of  this  slavery.  These 
tribes  still  adhere  to  Shamanism.  In*  the  country  of  the 
Tshooktshes,  on  the  Bay  of  Anadyr,  there  is  still  a  small 
remnant  of  a  tribe,  called  Onkilon,  which  is  little  known, 
but  is  stated  to  resemble  the  Esquimaux  in  stature  and 
langnaga. 

The  Koriakes  inhabit  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Kamtchatka  and  the  country  about  the  guli^  of  Pen- 
shinsk  and  Ishiginsk,  as  well  as  the  mountains  of  Stanovo'i 
Khrebet.  They  differ  greatly  from  the  Tshooktshes,  being 
short,  and  having  a  small  head,  a  short  nose,  and  a  very 
large  mouth.  Tneir  hair  is  black,  and  their  beard  very 
thin,  bqt  the  eye-brows  very  long.  Tliey  are  said  to  speak 
three  different  dialects,  one  of  which  is  also  used  by  the 
Tshooktshes.  Like  the  Tshooktshes,  thev  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  maritime  and  nomadic  Koriakes,  but  it  is  said 
that  both  of  them  are  inferior  to  their  neighbours  in  Strength 
of  body  as  well  as  in  their  mental  faculties.  They  also  adhere 
to  Shamanism.  The  peninsula  of  Kamtchatka  is  inhabited 
by  Kamtchatdales.    [Kamtchatka.] 

Population. — ^The  population  of  Siberia  is  now  estimated 
at  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  exclusive  of  the 
Middle  Orda  of  the  Khirgliis  Cossacks,  which  is  computed 
at  more  than  a  million  of  individuals,  in  210,000  families  or 
kibitkas.  [Russia,  vol.  xx.,  p.  257.]  But  this  population 
is  very  unequally  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  country. 
Kven  the  most  populous  districts,  namely,  the  agricultural 
region  in  Western  Siberia,  the  vale  of  thie  river  Yenesei  in 
Central  Siberia,  and  ihi  plain  of  the  Lower  Angara,  would 
be  considered  very  thinly  peopled  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
but  they  are  thickly  inhabited  wheu  compared  with  other 

ruts  of  Siberia,  where'  several  tnccts  occu^  extending  over 
surface  of  fk^m  20,000  to  30,1)00  square  miles,  which  are 
entirely  uninhabited,  as  for  instance  the  country  south  aud 
north  of  the  Verkhnel  Vansk  Mountains.    In  other  places 


•  few  familiM  lire  nt  the  distanoe  of  one  or  two  ixpf 
jovniey  from  one  another. 

The  majority  of  the  present  inhabitant*  are  Russians ; 
all  the  other  tribes  do  not  yet  amount  to  one  million.  Ac- 
eording  to  an  estimate  made  about  SO  years  ago,  the  popu- 
lation of  these  tribes  was  as  fellows: — 


Samoyedcs         .         .         , 

24,000 

Ostiaks  of  the  Obi 

66,000 

Vogules 

11,000 

Bashkires  and  Choowashes 

3,000 

Tooralinzes         ... 

80,000 

Tartars  of  the  Tobolsk 

18,000 

Barabinzes  and  Kooznezi 

10.000 

Kalmucks          .         .         , 

50,000 

Telesses 

1,200 

Biryusses,  Beltires,  and  Sagai 

1,000 

Katshinzes 

2,000 

Koibales,  Kumashes,  Yarinzes,  &c. 

6,000 

Kasuimskie  Ostiaks             . 

40,000 

Buriates             .         ,         , 

250,000 

Kbalkas  Mongols 

15,000 

Toongooses        .         . 

60,000 

Yakutes 

120,000 

Yookahiies        .         .         . 

1,800 

Koriakes           . 

1,700 

Tshooktshes       .        . 

3.000 

Kamtchatdales 

2,700 

763,800 

More  recently,  when  a  census  of  these  tribes  was  taken 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  tribute  or  tfexac,  it  was  stated 
that  the  population  of  most  of  them  had  increased,  and  in 
some  tribes  considerably.  This  censns  has  not  yet  been 
published,  but  it  ii  to  be  presumed  that  it  is  included  in  the 
estimate  which  carries  the  population  of  Siberia  to  2,645,100 
[Russia],  and  that  all  the  tribes,  exclusive  of  the  Russians, 
exceed  one  million  individuals.  If  we  suppose  the  estimate 
not  to  be  exaggerated,  which  probably  is  the  case,  there  is 
only  one  inhabitant  in  Siberia  on  each  square  mile  and  a 
quarter. 

JhKtieal  Dimsioni  and  Towtu. — The  administration  of 
Siberia  was  formerly  vested  in  one  governor-general,  who 
resided  at  Tobolsk,  and  whose  authority  was  more  extensive 
than  that  of  the  governors  of  the  Russian  governments  in 
Europe.  In  1 822  it  was  found  expedient  to  divide  Siberia 
into  two  general  governments,  those  of  Western  and  Eastern 
Siberia.  Western  Siberia  consists  of  the  governments  of 
Tobolsk  and  Tomsk  and  the  province  of  Omsk;  and 
Eastern  Siberia  of  the  governments  of  YeneseTsk  and 
Irkutsk,  and  the  provinces  of  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  and  Kamt- 
chatka, to  which  are  added  the  Russian  settlements  on  the 
western  coast  of  North  America  as  far  south  as  Caliibrnia. 
All  these  divisions  are  governed  by  separate  officers,  who 
receive  their  orders  from  the  governor-general,  and  can  only 
apply  to  the  court  of  Petersburg  through  him.  A  small 
but  very  important  portion  of  Siberia  is  not  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  general  governor,  but  is  united  to  the  Euro- 
pean governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg. 

That  part  of  the  government  T>f  Perm  which  is  on  the 
east  of  the  Ural  Mountains  extends  along  their  base 
from  55*  30'  to  61°  N.  lat.,  and  is  the  most  populous,  best 
cultivated,  and  most  industrious  portion  of  Siberia.  In  its 
northern  districts  are  the  Vogules,  and  in  the  southern  the 
Bashkires,  but  the  greater  part  is  Inhabited  by  Tooralinzes 
and  Russians.  Nearly  all  the  numerous  mines  of  the 
mining-district  of  the  Ural  are  included  in  this  division. 
Besides  Ekatarinburg  or  Yekatarinburg  [Eratarin- 
BURa],  which  is  the  seat  of  administration  ibr  the  mines, 
it  contains  several  remarkable  places,  as  Berezow,  with  2UCD 
inhabitants,  in  whose  vicinity  gold  is  obtained  by  mining 
and  also  by  washing;  Newa'nsk,  with  10,000  inhabitants 
and  extensive  iron- works,  where  gold  is  also  got  by  washing; 
Alpayewsk,  with  2000  inhabitants,  and  iron-works  ;  Nishnei 
Taghilsk,  with  more  than  20,000  inhabitants,  in  a  district 
noted  for  its  rich  iron  and  copper  mines  and  its  washings  of 
gold  and  platinum.  In  this  place  there  are  also  extensive 
manufactures  of  lacquered-ware.  Kushwinsk,  farther  north, 
with  about  6000  inhabitants,  is  built  in  the  centre  of  a  dis- 
trict rich  in  iron-mines ;  in  its  vicinity  is  the  iron-moun- 
tain called  Bladogat,  which  rises  to  1370  feet  above  the  ses- 
level.  Verkhoturye  has  SOOO  inhabitants,  and  is  considered 
the  most  northertt  point  where  the  alluvial  beds  that  contain 
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gold  ptrtielM  occur.  Tbef  have  been  tnoed  MHithward  to 
the  BoufM  of  tfaa  Ural  river,  a  diitanee  exceeding  600  miles. 
All  these  places  an  near  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 
At  a  considerable  distance  from  the  mountains  is  Irbit, 
where  a  fiur  is  annually  held,  which  was  formeily  much 
frequented,  but  since  the  establishment  of  the  gteat  fair  of 
Nishnei  Novgorod  it  has  lost  much  of  its  former  importance. 
But  even  at  present  the  value  of  the  goods  brought  to  this 
place  amounts  to  35,000,000  rubles,  or  nearly  l,SOO,000^. 
Dalmatow,  on  the  river  Isset,  has  ISOO  inhabitants,  and  also 
an  annual  fiiir. 

Only  a  small  portion  of  the  government  of  Orenburg  lies 
east  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is  partly  inhabited  by 
Russians  and  Choowashes,  and  partly  by  Bashtures.  Its 
wealth  consists  chiefly  in  cattle.  The  largest  town  is  Che- 
lyabinsk, on  the  small  river  Mias,  not  ihr  from  the  base  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  with  5000  inhabitants.  North-east  of 
Chelyabinsk  is  Miask,  the  most  southern  place  where  gold 
is  obtained  by  washing.  Troitsk,  on  the  river  Ooi,  with  3000 
inhabitants,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  but  its  commerce  is 
now  limited  to  trade  with  the  Khirghis  Cossacks  who  in- 
habit the  country  south  of  the  Ooi. 

I.  Wetiem  Siberia  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  basin 
•f  the  river  Obi  and  its  affluents,  with  the  exception  of  those 
portions  which  are  united  to  the  governments  of  Perm  and 
Orenburg,  and  the  basin  of  the  upper  course  of  the  rivers 
Choolym  and  Ket,  which  belongs  to  Central  Siberia. 

I.  The  government  of  Tobolsk  comprehends  the  whole  of 
Western  Siberia  north  of  60'  N.  lat.  and  the  western  half  of 
it  south  of  that  parallel,  exclusive  of  the  country  of  the 
Khirghis  Cossacks.  It  is  divided  firom  the  last-mentioned 
region  by  a  line  running  parallel  to  and  only  at  a  short 
distance  north  of  the  Ishim  line  of  fortifications,  and  from 
the  government  of  Tomsk  by  a  line  running  nearly  south 
and  north  across  the  Steppe  of  the  Barabinzes.  Theoontinu- 
ation  of  this  line  through  the  country  north  of  the  river  Obi 
to  the  source  of  the  river  Tax,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Obi,  separates  Tobolsk  from  the  government  of  Yeneseisk, 
which  belongs  to  Eastern  Siberia.  The  nations  which  in- 
habit it  are  Samovedes,  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  Vogules,  the 
Turkish  tribes  of  the  Tartars  of  Tobolsk,  and  of  the  Bara- 
binzes and  Bokbarians.  The  number  of  Russians  however 
is  greater  than  that  of  all  these  nations  taken  together. 
No  metals  are  found  except  some  bog-iron ;  hut  salt  is  got 
from  several  lakes.  The  wealth  of  the  southern  districts 
consists  in  the  produce  of  agriculture  and  the  herds  of 
cattle ;  those  of  the  northern,  of  that  of  the  fisheries  in  the 
river  Obi,  and  of  the  numerous  wild  animals  that  inhabit 
the  extensive  forests.  In  the  southern  districts  wood  is 
scarce,  except  along  the  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains. 

The  capital  is  Tobolsk,  where  the  governogeneral  of 
Western  Siberia  resides.  [Tobolsk.]  In  the  comparatively 
papulous  district  which  extends  south-west  to  the  boundary 
of  Perm  are  Toorinsk,  on  the  river  Tooia,  with  7000  inha- 
bitants, mostly  Tooralinzes,  who  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  furs,  and  have  many  tanning-pits ;  and  Tioomen, 
with  10,000  inhabitants.  Tioomen  is  the  oldest  city  in 
Siberia,  having  been  founded  by  Tartars  in  the  time  of 
Crenghis  Khan,  whence  it  still  is  called  by  them  Genghis- 
tora,  that  is,  city  of  Genghis.  There  are  some  tanneries  and 
soap-houses,  and  some  worsted  stuffs  are  made.  The  com- 
meree  is  mostly  in  grain,  and  partly  also  in  fbrs  and  a  great 
number  of  articles  made  of  wood.  On  the  banks  of  the 
river  Tobol  are  the  towns  of  Yalootorovsk,  with  2000  inha- 
bitants, and  Koorgan,  with  about  1000  inhabitants.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  last-mentioned  place  there  are  numerous  an- 
cient tombs  in  the  form  of  small  bills ;  they  are  called 
koorgani.  One  of  them,  called  by  Pallas  a  royal  mauso- 
leum, is  nearly  SOO  feet  in  dreumfbrence.  East  of  Tobolsk 
is  Tara,  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Irtish,  with  3600  in- 
habitants, who  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  adjoining  country  and  of  the  fishery  in 
the  river  and  the  lakes.  Vessels  of  300  tons  burden  go 
from  here  to  Tobolsk.  Surgut,  north-east  of  Tobolsk,  on 
the  river  Obi,  is  a  small  place  with  1 500  inhabitants :  it  has 
soaie  trade  with  the  Ostiaks  who  inhabit  the  country  north 
of  the  town.  Berezoir,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Obi  (63°  56' 
N.  lat.),  has  3000  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  traffic  in 
furs  and  fish.  It  is  the  most  northern  place  in  which  rye 
and  barley  succeed.  Still  farther  north  is  Obdursk,  near 
the  polar  circle,  a  small  and  miserable  plaoe^  which  however 
is  of  some  importance  as  it  is  the  principal  market  to  which 
the  Samoyemt  who  inhabit  the  eountry  between  Ark- 


hangelsk rArehangel)   and  the  river  Yeneaai  bring  th$ 
produce  of  the  chaoe, 

a.  The  prorinoe  of  Omsk  oonsist*  pioparly  of  two  lines  ot 
foctiflcations  and  of  the  country  of  the  Khirghis  Gossaoh^ 
The  western  line  lies  across  the  steppe  of  Jshiva,  and  it 
called  the  line  of  Ishim.  The  other  line  is  called  \h9  lint 
of  the  Irtish,  and  extends  along  the  banks  of  th^  Irti*]) 
from  the  town  of  Omsk  to  the  boundary  of  the  Cbinesv 
empire.  Both  lines  were  erected  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
in  awe  the  Khirghb  Cossacks.  Along  the  line  of  the  Irtish 
there  is  cultivation  in  many  places,  but  otherwise  the  whole 
country  is  a  steppe,  and  only  fit  for  pasture.  The  capital, 
Omsk,  is  built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irtish,  at  the  point 
where  the  two  lines  of  fortifications  meet.  It  is  a  well- 
fortified  place,  with  7500  inhabitants,  and  contains  a  military 
school  for  the  Cossacks  and  a  college  for  those  who  wish  to 
learn  the  languages  of  Western  Asia.  From  this  place,  as 
well  as  from  two  of  the  fortresses,  from  Petropawlawsk  on 
the  Ishim,  and  from  Semipalatinsk  on  the  Irtish,  caravans 
depart  for  Tashkend  in  Kokan,  and  for  Bokhara,  travers- 
ing the  steppe  of  the  Khirghis  Cossacks.  Ust  Kameno- 
gorsk,  on  the  Irtish,  has  about  8000  inhabitants.  The  new 
agricultural  colony  of  Kar-Karaly,  with  the  stappe  of  die 
Khirghis  Cossacks,  belongs  to  this  province. 

3.  The  government  of  Tomsk  extends  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  steppe  of  Barahinsa,  over  the  Altai  Mountains 
west  of  the  Choolyshman  and  the  Lake  of  Teletakei,  and 
over  the  hilly  country  which  is  on  the  east  of  the  Obi  river, 
and  reaches  as  far  north  as  the  course  of  the  Ket  river.  In 
the  western  districts  there  are  the  Barabinzea,  in  the  eastern 
the  Tartars  caHed  Kooznesi,  and  within  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains the  Mountain  Kalmucks.  The  mountains  ate  rich  in 
metals  (silver,  copper»  lead,  iron),  and  in  grass ;  the  steppe 
abounds  in  wild  animals,  and  the  eastern  districts  in  agri- 
cultural products,  but  even  here  cultivation  does  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers.  The  capital  is 
Tomsk,  a  town  containing  from  8000  to  9000  inhabitants,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Tom,  and  on  the  great  road  leading 
from  Western  to  Eastern  Siberia.  Owing  to  the  last-men- 
tioned circumstance,  it  has  an  active  trade  with  Tobolsk  and 
Irkutsk.  It  is  rather  a  well-built  town.  Kooznesk,  on  the 
river  Tom,  with  3500  inhabitants,  lies  in  a  district  which 
abounds  in  iron  and  copper  mhies,  the  produce  of  which  is 
brought  to  this  place.  Bernaul,  on  the  west  and  elevated 
banks  of  the  river  Obi,  is  the  centre  of  the  mining  industr* 
in  the  Altai  Mountains,  as  the  ore  of  moat  of  the  mines  is 
brought  to  Bernaul  to  be  smelted,  owing  to  the  want  of  fuel 
in  their  neighbourhood.  It  contains  between  8000  and  9000 
inhabitants,  extensive  iiimaeea,  and  a  school  of  mineralogy. 
Many  Germans  are  employed  in  the  town  and  viciuity,  and 
a  German  church  and  school  havo  been  erected:  there  is 
also  a  public  library.  The  principal  mining^-distriets  are 
noticed  in  Altai  MouHTAiNa  [vol.  i.,  p.  397].  At  Kolywan, 
which  stands  in  a  valley  of  the  Altai  Mountains  on  the 
small  river  Loktef  ka,  there  is  a  manufeolory  in  which  many 
objects  are  made  of  porphyry.  Biysk,  a  fortress  on  the 
river  Biya,  not  far  from  ^its  oonfluenee  with  the  Katunga, 
has  3000  inhabitants. 

II.  Battem  Siberia  comprehends  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  basin  of  the  Obi  river,  that  of  the  upper  conisa  of  the 
rivers  Choolym  and  Ket;  but  it  comprises  the  whole  of  those 
of  the  Yenesei,  Lena,  Yana,  Indighirka,  Kolyma,  and  Ana- 
dyr ;  and  also  Da-uria,  or  that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Amur 
river  which  belongs  to  Siberia.  It  contains  the  Mlowing 
governments  and  provinces  :— 

1.  The  government  of  Yeneseisk  extends  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Sayansk,  or  from  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire to  the  Polar  Sea  and  to  the  North-east  Cape,  being  about 
1 800  miles  in  length.  It  comprehends  the  whole  basin  of  the 
YeneseY,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  basins  of  its  conflu- 
ents the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Toongooska ;  the  upper  basins 
of  the  Choolym  and  Ket  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Obi,  be- 
long also  to  this  division.  It  is  partly  divided  from  Tobolsk 
by  the  river  Tbz  ;  and  from  Yakutsk,  which  lies  east  of  it,  by 
the  Anakara.  The  tribes  which  inhabit  it  are  the  following, 
enumerated  from  north  to  south :  the  Samoyedes,  Yakutes, 
on  the  Anakara  and  Lower  Toongooska ;  Tooneooses,  east  of 
the  Yenesei,  especially  that  tribe  of  them  which  is  called 
Chapoghires;  Kusuimskie  Ostiaks,  west  of  the  Yenesei; 
the  Yarinzes,  Kamashes,  Karakas  and  Kaugut,  Silpigursk, 
Udinsk,  Karagansk  and- -  Kamgatsk,  east  of  theifensaei^ 
above  its  confluence  with  the  Upper  Toongooska ;  and  west 
of  it  are  the  Katshinses,  Beitires,  Sagai,  Biiyussea,  aad 
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Koibales.  Agriculture  does  not  extend  north  of  the  town 
of  Yeneaei  (S8°  N.  lat) ;  but  it  is  in  a  pnwperous  condition 
in  the  vsle  of  the  Yenesei,  south  of  Krunoyark,  though 
«ven  there  cattle  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants.  Iron-ore  abounds  in  the  mountains  that  enclose 
the  Tale,  and  it  is  worked  in  a  few  places.  North  of  the  town 
of  Yeneseuk  the  inhabitanU  live  chiefiv  by  flshins.  Tbe 
•apital  of  this  government  is  Krasnoyark,  on  tbe  Yenesei, 
with  3300  inhabitants.  Being  situated  on  the  great  road 
that  leads  from  Tomsk  to  Irkutsk,  it  carries  on  an  actire 
commerce.  There  is  a  literary  society  in  this  town  which 
publishes  a  periodical  work.  Yeneseisk,  Ikrther  north,  was 
formerly  the  capital,  and  is  still  tbe  most  populous  place, 
having  between  4000  and  5000  inhabitants.  As  this  place 
is  on  the  great  water-communication  between  Eastern  and 
Western  Siberia,  the  commerce  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  Krasnoyark.  The  fair  in  the  month  of  August  is  much 
fraquenled.  Atshinsk,  west  of  Krasnoyark  and  the  Ka- 
chooga  Mountains,  contains  between  1500  and  2000  inha- 
bitants, and  has  some  commerce,  as  the  river  Choolym  is 
here  navigable  for  large  river  barges,  by  which  the  produce 
of  the  vale  of  the  Yenesei  is  carried  to  the  countries  farther 
west  TooTookhansk  (near  66'  N.  lat.),  on  tbe  Yenesei,  ia 
small ;  but  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  visited  by  the 
neighbouring  nomadic  tribes,  who  exchange  their  fiirs  for 
tobacco,  flour,  and  other  necessaries. 

2.  The  government  of  Irkutsk  comprehends  the  basin  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  Lower  Angara  and  tbe  Upper  Toon- 
gooska,  and  also  that  of  the  PotkamensJfa  Toongooaka ;  it  also 
oompiehanda  the  upper  basin  of  tbe  Lena  to  60°  N.  lat.,  that 
part  of  the  elevated  table-land  of  the  Baikal  which  lies 
west  of  the  river  Vitima,  and  all  the  countries  whose 
drainage  runs  to  the  Lake  of  Baikal ;  to  which  is  to  be  added 
Da-uria,  or  the  country  east  of  the  Yablonoi  Kfarebet.  No 
part  of  this  government,  except  the  table-land  of  the  Baikal 
and  the  more  elevated  parts  of  ito  numerous  mountains,  is 
too  cold  for  cultivation ;  and  in  many  parta  agriculture  is 
sucoessfuUy  cultivated:  cattle,  horses,  camels,  and  sheep 
constitute  the  principal  sources  of  wealth.  The  Buriates 
occupy  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  Lake  Baikal,  and  as 
<hr  east  as  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet  Near  the  boundary  of 
Mongolia  are  the  Khalkas  Mongols ;  the  Toongooses  are 
foand  in  Daruria,  on  the  table-land  of  the  Baikal,  and  in  the 
valley  of  tbe  Lena. 

The  capital  is  Irkutsk,  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  Eastern  Siberia.  This  town  is  buUt  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Lower  Angara,  opposite  tbe  mouth  of  the  river 
Irkut,  from  which  its  name  is  oerived.  It  is  about  25  miles 
from  the  banks  of  Lake  Baikal  in  a  straight  line.  A  small 
river,  the  Ushakowka,  falls  into  the  Angara,  within  the 
town.  The  streeU  run  parallel  to  tbe  Angara,  are  straight 
and  wide,  but  not  paved.  In  1829  it  contained  1900  houses, 
and  about  18,000  inhabitanU;  only  about  50  houses  were 
of  brick,  the  rest  were  of  timber.  The  palace  of  the  go- 
vernor •general,  the  medical  institution,  the  grammar- 
school,  and  the  hall  of  the  American  Company,  are  build- 
ings which  would  be  omamenU  to  any  town  in  Europe. 
Besides  the  grammar-school,  in  which  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  langui^es  are  taught,  there  is  a  seminary  for 
the  olergy,  and  another  in  which  young  Toongooses  and 
Buriates  are  instructed  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
teachers  in  their  tribes,  a  public  library,  a  museum  of  na- 
tural history,  a  military  school,  and  a  school  for  navigation. 
Irkutsk  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
as  the  commerce  with  China  at'Kiachta  and  Maimatshin  is 
carried  on  by  the  rich  merchants  of  this  town,  who  send 
the  goods  obtained  at  these  places  to  Tobolsk,  Moskwa,  and 
Peteisburg;  and  as  the  American  Company  has  here  ita 
principal  depdt,  from  which  the  eastern  coasta  of  Siberia 
and  the  Russian  settlementa  in  North  America  [Nokth- 
'WiflTBKN  Tkrritort]  are  provided  with  flour  and  other 
necessaries,  and  to  which  they  send  their  furs.  The  place 
is  1240  ieet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  climate  is  very 
cold;  but  it  is  healthy  and  pleayant,  owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere.  At  Telma,  north-west  of  Irkutsk,  is  a 
eonaiderable  manufacture  of  cloth,  a  smaller  one  of  linen, 
and  some  glass-bouses.  From  Irkutak  a  road  leads  north- 
east over  the  mountain-pass  of  Bagheudaisk,  which  is  1665 
feet  above  the  sea,  to  the  village  of  Kotshuga  on  the  Lena, 
where  the  goods  are  embarlud  that  are  destined  for  the 
province  of  Yakutak  and  the  American  settlements.  Kot- 
•httca  is  1503  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  the  country 
MUth  of  Lake  Baikal  is  Verchnei  Udinsk,  on  the  river 


Uda.  not  ftur  from  its  confluence  with  the  Selenga;  it  has 
about  4000  inhabitanta,  who  are  engaged  in  commerce  with 
Kiachta  and  Nertahinsk.  At  Selenginsk,  a  small  place, 
there  is  an  En^h  missionary  establuhment  for  converting 
the  Buriates.  West  of  it,  in  a  steppe,  is  the  seat  of  the 
Khamba  Lama,  the  chief  of  the  Buddhist  religion  among 
the  Buriates :  Uke  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Tibet,  the  soul  of  tbe 
Lama  is  supposed  to  pass  into  his  successor.  Close  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  the  commercial  town  of 
Kiachta  with  Troizko  Sawsk.  [Kiachta.]  In  Da-uria  is 
the  town  of  Nertshinsk,  ht  the  confluence  of  the  river 
Shilka  with  tbe  river  Nertsha,  a  miserable  place  with  1000 
inhabitants.  Not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Argun  is 
Nertshinskoi  Sawod,  with  3600  inhabitants,  tbe  seat  of  ad- 
ministration for  all  tbe  mines  of  this  district.  Zuruchaitoo, 
on  the  river  Argun,  was  once  a  place  of  some  importance 
when  the  commerce  between  Russia  and  China  passed 
through  it,  before  the  new  road  through  Kiachta  and  Mai- 
matshin was  established ;  it  is  now  in  ruins. 

3.  The  province  of  Yakutak  extends  over  all  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Siberia,  from  the  Anakaraand  Vitima  rivers 
eastward  to  the  country  of  the  Tsbooktahes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  adjacent 
mountain-ranges,  which  constitute  the  province  of  Okhotsk. 
Grain  is  only  cultivated  in  the  vale  of  the  Lena  as  far  as 
Yakutsk ;  but  the  crops  are  uncertain,  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  warm  season.  It  is  stated  that  Iwley  is  grown 
on  the  banks  of  the  Omekon,  one  of  the  upper  branches  oi 
the  Indigbirka.  The  population  is  most  dense  between  61* 
and  63°,  in  the  vale  of  the  Lena,  tbe  country  about  tbe 
lower  course  of  the  Aldan,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  ViluL 
In  tbe  latter  there  are  mines  of  excellent  irsn.  Cattle  and 
horses  are  numerous  in  these  parts;  but  in  others  they  are 
few,  and  north  of  the  polar  circle  there  are  scarcely  any.  In 
these  parta  the  inhabitanta  obtain  their  subsistence  by  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  The  most  numerous  and  most  wealthy 
tribe  are  the  Yakutes,  who  are  breeders  of  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep.  The  Toongooses  are  only  hunters,  and  tbe 
most  wandering  of  all  the  tribes  of  Siberia.  Tbe  Yooka- 
liires  and  Koriakes  live  partly  by  the  produce  of  their  fish- 
ing, and  partly  on  their  herds  of  reindeer  and  by  tbe  chace. 
Tbe  capital  is  Yakutak,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Lena, 
with  more  than  4000  inhabftants.  From  this  place  tbe  road 
to  Okhotek  leads  over  the  Aldan  Mountains,  where  it  rises 
to  2750  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Yakutsk  is  one  of  tbe  best 
markets  in  Siberia  for  furs,  especially  sable,  as  this  animal 
is  very  abundant  in  the  wilderness  south  of  tbe  road  leading 
to  Okhotsk,,  and  the  fur  is  of  the  best  quality.  In  ilie 
northern  districts  are  some  places,  as  Ust  Yansk  and  Nish- 
nei  Kolymsk,  to  which  the  native  tribes  resort  to  exchange 
their  furs  for  flour,  tobacco,  and  other  articles. 

4.  The  province  of  Okhotsk  extends  along  the  sea  of  that 
name,  from  the  innermost  comer  of  the  Bay  of  Penshinsk 
to  58°  N.  lat.,  comprehending  the  lower  coast  and  tbe 
mountains  at  the  back  of  it.  The  inhabitanta  aie  Koriakes 
and  Toongooses,  among  whom  a  few  Yakutes  are  settled, 
who  tear  cattle.  The  two  first-mentioned  tribes  live  by 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  have  only  herds  of  reindeer. 
There  is  no   cultivation  here.    Tbe  capital  is  Okhotsk. 

S Okhotsk.]  At  the  most  northern  recess  of  tbe  Bay  of 
shiginsk,  one  of  the  great  inlets  of  the  Sea  of  Okhouk,  is 
the  small  town  of  Ishiginsk,  with  500  inhabitants,  who  live 
chiefly  on  tbe  produce  of  their  fishery,  but  have  also  some 
oommeroe  with  tbe  Koriakes. 

5.  The  province  of  Kamlchatka.  [E^ktcbatka.] 
Mantffactwes. — The  number  of  manufacturing  establish- 
ments is  not  great,  if  we  except  tanneries,  which  are  rather 
numerous  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  as  Tobolsk,  Tioomen, 
and  Yeneseisk,  and  the  iron-foundries  in  the  towns  at  the  base 
of  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  which  several  kinds  of  utensils  are 
cast,  and  also  cutlery  is  made.  There  are  also  a  few  glass- 
houses at  Yeneseisk,  and  at  Telma,  near  Irkutak.  Though 
their  number  is  small,  the  produce  seems  to  be  equal  to  toe 
demand,  as  that  kind  of  mica  {chich  is  called  Russian  glass  is 
in  general  use  in  all  the  smaller  towns,  and  even  in  most 
houses  of  the  larger  towns.  To  these  manufactures  may  be 
added  coarse  woollen  stufis  and  linen.  An  article  of  export  is 
made  at  Ekatarinburg  by  the  jewellers  and  cutters  of  pre- 
cious stones.  Notwithstanding  the  small  number  of  manu- 
&ctures,  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods  from  Europe 
is  inconsiderable,  which  is  also  thecase  with  those  from  China, 
Songaria,  and  Bokhara,  which  consist  only  of  a  small  quaa- 
tity  of  silks,  nankins,  and  other  coarse  cotton  good&    This 
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ia  til*  effect  of  the  elimmte,  which  the  manofiMtuied  20o<U 
of  foreign  countries  do  not  luit.  During  nine  montng  in 
the  year  .the  drew  of  the  poor,  as  well  m  of  the  rich,  consists 
of  furs  or  sheep-ekius,  or  the  hides  of  the  reindeer  prepared 
in  a  peculiar  way ;  and  it  is  in  the  manu&eture  of  these 
objecu  that  the  nomadic  natiMis,  especiaUy  the  Samoyedes 
and  Ostyaks,  exoeL  Accordingly  they  not  only  sell  their 
furs  to  their  more  southern  neifjhbours,  but  iJso  dresses 
made  of  reindeer-skins,  and  boots  made  of  the  skin  that 
covers  the  feet  of  these  animals,  which  it  out  into  narrow 
thongs,  and  then  twisted  with  great  ingenuity.  The  Rus- 
sians and  the  Turkish  tribes  use  a  coarse  brown  cloth,  which 
is  made  at  home,  and  is  not  often  brought  to  market,  except 
in  a  few  large  towns.  The  Turkish  tribes  also  use  a  kind  of 
coarse  carpet  made  of  cow's  hair. 

Commeree  mth  Fortign  Nation*. — Though  the  ocean 
washes  the  northern  and  eastern  aides  of  Siberia,  this  coun- 
try has  no  muitime  commerce.  The  extremities  of  the 
Polar  Sea  are  indeed  free  from  ice  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
summer,  and  amall  vessels  might  venture  to  navigate  these 
parts,  which  indeed  is  done  occasionally,  as  vessels  go  from 
Archangel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Obi  and  Yenesei,  though 
they  are  generally  dragged  over  the  peninsula  whichisepa- 
lates  the  Gulf  of  Kara  from  that  of  the  Obi.  But  the  whole 
tea  that  washes  the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Yene- 
sei and  North  Cape  (180*  lon^.)  cannot  be  navigated  This 
circumstance  deprives  Sibena  of  most  of  the  advantages 
which  it  otherwise  would  derive  f^om  the  navigation  of  the 
large  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Polar  Sea.  The  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  may  be  navigated  for  about  five  months,  the  har- 
bours being  frosen  over  about  seven  months  in  the  year ; 
but  this  navigation  it  of  little  advantage  to  Siberia.  The 
country  which  extends  along  the  shores  'of  that  sea,  in 
some  parts  to  a  distance  of  900  miles  inland,  in  others 
of  nearly  1000,  is  an  elevated  tract  covered  with  ridges  of 
mountains,  and  does  not  supply  the  least  object  of  com- 
merce, except  the  furs  of  some  wild  animals.  Being  almost 
a  wilderness,  and  producing  very  Uttle  food  for  man,  it  ren- 
ders the  transport  of  goods  from  the  interior  of  Siberia  to 
the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  very  expensive.  Accordingly  nothing 
is  sent  from  Okhotsk  to  Yakutsk  and  the  interior  of  Siberia, 
except  the  furs  which  are  collected  by  the  American  Ck>m- 
pany  in  the  Russian  settlements  of  North  America;  and 
nothing  is  carried  from  Yakutsk  to  Okhotsk  except  a  few 
necessaries,  chiefly  flour  and  tobacco ;  and  the  price  of  these 
articles  is  generally  increased  fourfold  by  the  expense  of  the 
transport. 

But  Siberia  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Rus- 
sia, Bokhara,  Tasbkend,  and  China.  The  most  important 
is  the  trade  with  Russia.  The  transport  of  die  goods  is 
effected  by  a  road  which  leads  from  Perm  in  Russia  to 
Ekatarinburg  and  Tobolsk.  West  of  Ekaterinburg  it 
crosses  the  Ural  Mountains  by  a  mountain-pass,  the  highest 
pert  of  which,  near  Bilimbayewsk,  is  1698  feet  above  the 
sea.  By  this  road  the  produce  of  the  rich  mines  of  Siberia 
is  brought  to  Europe,  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  furs, 
and  some  leather  and  skins,  which  are  chiefly  collected 
among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  northern  districts.  The 
last-mentioned  article,  and  the  goods  brought  from  Kiachta, 
eonsisting  of  tea,  and  some  silks  and  cottons,  go  to  the  great 
foir  of  Nishnei  Novgorod,  where  the  Chinese  goods  in  1838 
were  estimated  to  amount  to  18,000,000  rabies,  or  787,500/., 
and  the  furs  to  7,500,000  rubles,  or  328,145/.  The  returns 
eonsist  of  several  articles  of  Rusaian  and  English  manu&o- 
tures,  partly  for  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  partly 
for  sale  to  the  Chinese  at  Kiaehta. 

The  commeree  which  is  carried  on  at  Kiaehta  with  the 
Chinese  has  been  noticed  under  Kiachta.  We  shall  only 
add  that,  according  to  information  obtained  by  Erman,  the 
quantity  of  tea  imported  at  that  place  in  1829  was  esti- 
mated at  between  5,600,000  and  6,000,000  lbs.,  of  the  value 
uf  from  1 ,680,000/.  to  2,000,000/.  Tea  seems  to  be  more  used 
in  Siberia  than  in  England.  There  were  also  imported  about 
320,000  pounds  of  tea  in  cakes,  valued  at  45,000/.  This 
tea  is  chiefly  consumed  by  the  Monepl  tribes,  the  Buri- 
ates  and  Calmuoks.  and  the  Tartars.  The  seeond  article  of 
importance  _was  that  kind  of  coarse  cotton-stuffs  which  is 
called  kattSka,  and  is  extensively  used  by  all  persons  of 
Russian  origin  born  in  Siberia.  Erman  does  not  state  the 
amount  of  this  article.  The  third  article  is  rhubarb,  of 
which  about  400,000  lbs.  are  imported,  and  valued  at 
90,000/.  No  estimate  is  given  respectinjg;  the  other  arti- 
elM»  cottons,  silks  and  satiBi^  and  tome  mmor  obieets :  but 
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from  the  statement  of  Erman  it  would  appear  that  the 
whole  money  value  of  the  imports  at  Kiachta  can  hardly 
fall  short  of  3,000,000/.,  whilst  Cochrane  estimates  them  at 
only  one  million  and  a  half.  The  chief  articles  of  export 
are  furs  of  sables,  foxes,  otters,  wild  cats,  beavers,  and 
squirrels.  Of  the  last-mentioned  article  some  millions  of 
skins  are  imported,  the  neater  part  of  which  are  taken 
on  the  table-land  east  of  Lake  Baikal.  The  Chinese  buy 
only  the  most  common  kinds  of  fur:  the  best  go  to  Nitimei 
Novgorod  and  Moscow,  and  from  thence  a  great  portion 
of  them  go  to  Persia  and  Turkey.  The  amount  of  this  article 
is  not  stated.  The  Russians  export  also  coarse  woollen 
cloth  made  in  Poland,  and  coarse  cotton-stuffs  to  the  value 
of  45.000/.  These  two  articles  do  not  go  to  China,  but  are 
bought  for  the  use  of  the  Kalkas  Mongols.  As  the  Rus- 
sian copper  money  is  worth  more  than  the  nominal  value 
for  which  it  is  current,  it  constitutes  at  Kiachta  a  consider- 
able article  of  export.  In  this  commerce  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants oflrkutsk  are  engaged.  The  goods  from  Irkuttk  to 
Kiachta,  and  from  Kiachta  to  Irkuttk,  are  conveyed,  from 
May  to  November,  by  large  vessels  whieh  navigate  the  Lake 
of  Baikal  and  the  river  Stelenga,  and  in  November  and  De- 
cember by  carts  on  a  road  which  passes  over  the  high 
mountain-ranges  that  enclose  the  western  portion  of  the 
lake  called  the  Kultuk,  and  in  winter  by  stedges  on  the  ice 
of  the  lake  itself.  The  greater  part  of  the  Cninese  goods 
is  afterwards  sent  to  Western  Siberia  and  to  Europe  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense,  nearly  the  whole  transit  being 
by  water.  The  bai^^  that  convey  these  goods,  after  de- 
parting from  Irkutsk,  descend  the  Lower  Angara  and  Up- 
per Toongoeska  to  the  town  of  Yeneseisk  on  the  Yenesei. 
A  little  below  this  place  the  small  river  Kem  joint  the  Ye- 
nesei', which  is  navigable  for  some  distance  fiom  its  qiouth, 
and  to  a  point  only  40  miles  from  where  the  river  Ket 
becomes  navigable.  The  goods  are  carried  by  land  over  this 
portage,  and  men  descend  the  Ket  until  they  reach  the  Obi, 
and  afterwards  the  last-mentioned  river  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Irtish,  from  which  point  they  are  eonveved  by  water 
to  Tobolsk.  From  Tobolsk  they  are  conveyed  by  land  over 
the  Ural  Mountains  to  Perm,  where  they  are  again  shipped 
for  Nithnwi  Novgorod  and  Moakow. 

Thia  inhabitants  of  Siberia  have  also  some  commerce  with 
Kuldsha,  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  government  of  Hi,  or 
of  Songaria,  but  this  is  not  authorised  by  the  Chinese  court, 
and  is  therefore  carried  on  under  the  name  and  protection 
of  one  of  the  sultans  of  the  Kbirghis  Cossaoka,  who  inhabit 
the  country  contiguous  to  the  Chiuese  boundary.  The  Rus- 
sian caravans  depart  from  Semipalatinsk  on  the  Irtish,  trsr 
verse  the  steppe  of  the  Middle  Orda  of  the  Kbirghis,  pass 
near  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Zaizang,  ascend  the 
range  called  Tarbagatai,  at  the  southern  base  of  which  they 
reach  the  town  of  Tarbagatai,  or  Chugutthak,  and  proceed- 
ing southward  traverse  the  mountains  of  Iran  Khabirgan, 
when  they  reach  the  town  of  Kuldsha.  The  Russians  ex- 
port to  this  place  only  live  cattle,  and  they  receive  in  return 
a  kind  of  cotton-stuff  of  good  qualitv,  called  bate,  which  is 
manufactured  in  some  towns  of  Chinese  Turkistan,  espe- 
cially at  Aksu. 

In  modem  times  a  regular  commercial  intercourse  has 
been  established  between  Siberia  and  the  khanat  of 
Kbokan,  by  means  of  caravans  passing  through  the  steppes 
of  the  Kbirghis  Cossacks.  These  caravans  depart  from 
Petropawlawsk  on  the  river  Ithim,  or  from  Semiyark, 
or  Semipalatinsk,  two  small  places  on  the  northern  banks  of 
the  Irtish,  and  follow  different  roads,  all  of  which  however 
unite  at  the  base  of  the  Ala-tan  Mountains  (near  43^  N. 
lat.),  which  divide  the  basin  of  the  Tales  fit>m  that  of  the 
Syr  Daria,  or  Jaxartea.  After  having  passed  over  this 
range  they  proceed  southward,  until  they  reach  the  towns  of 
Tasbkend  and  Khokan.  These  caravans  are  not  composed 
of  Siberians,  bnt  of  Bokharians,  Armenians,  and  Siberian 
Tartars.  These  Tartars  can  proceed  with  their  goods  to  the 
town  of  Kashgar  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  from  which  place 
the  Russians  are  excluded  by  the  Chinese  government,  but 
the  Siberian  Tartars  are  admitted.  As  some  articlen  of  this 
trade  are  derived  from  the  town  of  Yarkhand  in  Chinese 
Turkistan,  all  the  goods  brought  to  Siberia  by  these  cara- 
vans are  known  in  the  last- mentioned  country  by  the  name 
of  Yarkhand  goods.  The  articles  imported  to  the  above- 
mentioned  places  consist  of  cotton  goods,  neither  so  fine  nor 
so  well  worked  as  those  brought  from  Kiachta,  but  they 
are  cheaper  and  wear  better ;  of  some  stuffs  made  of  silk 
and  ootton  mixed,  and  of  several  kinds  of  palioocs.  Among 
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the  imports  are  cotton  girdles  called  kiuhak,  which  are  used 
by  the  lower  classes  all  over  Siberia  instead  of  buttons, 
which  are  not  in  use.  The  strongest  kind  of  kushak  is  im- 
ported in  this  way,  and  also  several  kinds  of  dried  fruit, 
especially  apricots,  grapes,  prunes,  pistachio  nuts,  and 
dates.  But  tne  principal  articles  brought  to  Petropawlawsk, 
&c.  are  derived  from  the  Kbirghis  Cossacks,  and  consist  of 
cattle  and  horses,  of  which  latter  the  consumption  in  the 
mining  district  is  very  great,  and  of  felts  made  of  the  hair 
of  camels  and  cattle,  and  of  coarse  carpets  made  of  wool. 
The  articles  exported  from  Siberia  by  this  way  are  chiefly 
corn  for  the  consumption  of  the  Khirghis  Cossacks,  and,  for 
the  commerce  with  Khokan,  Russian  leather,  otter-skins 
and  seal-skins,  woollen  cloth,  looking-glasses,  razors  and 
some  cutlery,  combs  of  European  manufacture,  and  parti- 
cularly large  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  fix>m  the  Ural 
mines. 

The  commerce  which  is  carried  on  between  the  town  of 
Troijsk,  on  the  river  Oo'i,  in  the  department  of  Orenburg, 
and  the  town  of  Bokhara,  is  of  a  similar  description.  The 
caravans,  which  are  composed  of  Bokhariana  and  Arme- 
nians settled  at  Bokhara,  traverse  the  steppe  of  the  Little 
Orda  of  the  Khirghis  Cossacks.  This  commerce  was  for- 
merly much  more  important ;  for  three  caravaps,  consisting 
of  more  than  1000  camels,  annually  arrived  at  Troizk ;  but 
since  the  Bokharians  have  been  permitted  to  go  with  their 
goods  to  the  fair  of  Nishnei  Novgorod,  only  one  caravan  of 
from  800  to  1000  camels  comes  annually  to  Troizk.  Besides 
the  articles  brought  from  Khokan,  the  Bokharians  import 
large  quantities  of  raw  cotton,  and  a  few  shawls  of  great 
value,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Russians,  are 
made  of  fine  and  downy  hair  from  the  bellies  of  the  camels, 
which  is  annually  taken  off  for  that  purpose  by  very  close 
combs.  The  exports  from  this  place  are  also  the  same  as 
those  from  Petropawlawsk,  but  guns  must  be  added.  The 
Khirghis  Cossacks  also  bring  to  Troizk  their  cattle  and  the 
other  goods  above  mentioned. 

Interned  Commeree.—Tbaie  is  a  considerable  commerce 
carried  on  between  the  southern  agricultural  districts  and 
the  northern,  which  are  inhabited  by  nomadic  nations.  A 
great  number  of  Russian  merchants  at  certain  periods,  es- 
pecially in  February,  visit  certain  places  to  which  the  no- 
madic nations  resort,  to  buy  from  the  latter  their  fuis  and 
other  objects.  The  Russian  merchants  give  in  return  flour  - 
3r  bread,  and  a  few  manufactured  articles.  These  places  of 
commerce  are  very  small,  but  are  full  of  people  at  the  time 
of  the  fairs.  Among  these  places  are  Obdursk  on  the  Obi, 
Toorookhansk  on  the  Yenesei,  TJst-Yansk  on  the  Yana,  and 
Ostronoye  on  the  Aniuy,  one  of  the  confluents  of  the  Koly- 
ma.   The  most  frequented  are  the  first  and  the  last. 

The  fair  of  Obdursk  is  attended  by  all  the  nomadic  na- 
tions that  live  between  the  town  of  Archangel  on  the 
White  Sea,  and  the  river  Yenesei,  by  Samoyedes,  Syrianes, 
Ostiaks.  and  Vogules.  They  buy  from  the  Russian  mer- 
ehanu  great  quantities  of  ready-made  rye  bread,  tobacco, 
iron  saucepans,  coppers,  axes,  knives,  needles,  fire-steels, 
and  some  other  smaller  articles :  they  give  in  exchange  the 
furs  of  polar  foxes,  blue,  grey,  and  white ;  common  foxes, 
Uack,  red,  and  white ;  of  beavers,  wolves,  and  polar  bears ; 
dresses  made  of  reindeer  skins;  reindeer  skins,  reindeer 
flesh,  and  live  reindeer  for  slaughter ;  with  elephants'  tusks, 
feathers,  and  goose-skins.  It  is  stated,  that  besides  the 
tribute  paid  to  the  crown,  which  consists  of  furs,  the  Rus- 
sian merchants  buy  at  this  fair  annually  furs  to  the  amount 
of  150,000  rubles,  or  6563^. 

The  fair  at  Ostrownoye  is  nearly  as  important,  as  the 
goods  obtained  there  are  said  to  amount  to  200,000  rubles, 
or  nearly  9000/.  This  fair  is  attended  by  the  tribes  that 
inhabit  the  north-eastern  peninsula  of  Asia,  the  Yooka- 
bires,  Lamutes,  Toongooses,  Choowanzes,  Koriakes,  and 
particularly  the  Tshooktshes.  The  fUrs  are  the  principal 
article  brought  by  these  tribes,  and  the  greatest  part  are 
brought  by  the  Tshooktshes  from  the  north-west  coast  of 
America.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  skins  of  black  and 
silver  grey  foxes,  of  polar  foxes,  lynxes,  gluttons,  river 
otters,  beavers,  and  an  extremely  beautiful  kind  of  marten 
which  is  not  found  in  Siberia.  They  also  bring;  skins  of  the 
black  as  well  as  of  the  ice  bear,  and  tusks  and  skins  of  the 
tnnrse ;  the  ribs  of  the  whale,  which  are  fixed  under  the 
sludges,  as  bars  of  iron  are  fixed  in  other  northern  coun- 
tries, and  are  an  important  article  of  inland  trade  as  &r  south 
as  Yakutsk,  and  west  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Yenesei 
lattty,  seal-skins,  which  are  used  as  sacks  and  for  truaki,  and 


dresses  made  of  reindeer-skins.  The  Russian  merchanti 
give  in  return  tobacco,  several  kinds  of  iron  utensihk  as 
pots,  axes,  knives,  fire-steels,  needles,  dishes  and  basins  of 
copper,  tin,  or  wood,  and  great  quantities  of  beads,  which  are 
used  as  ornaments  by  the  women.  The  Tshooktshes,  most 
of  whom  have  frequent  dealings  with  the  native  tribes  of 
the  north-west  districts  of  America,  are  in  general  suffi- 
ciently skilful  in  trading  with  the  Russians ;  but  they  are 
easily  cheated  out  of  their  goods  when  spirits  are  offered  to 
them,  which  however  are  only  smuggled  into  the  country  in 
very  small  quantities,  as  the  Russian  government  has  prohi- 
bited the  importation  of  this  article. 

We  have  still  an  observation  to  make  on  the  commeteial 
intercourse  of  the  Tshooktshes  with  the  tribes  of  the  north- 
western parts  of  America.  That  portion  of  the  Tshooktshes 
who  live  m  permanent  habitations  belong  to  the  family 
of  the  Esquimaux,  and  seem  to  have  emigrated  from  Ame- 
rica, as  the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  eastern  shores  of  Beh- 
ring's  Strait  speak  a  language  which  differs  in  very  few 
words.  This  circumstance  must  have  greatly  contributed 
to  maintain  an  intercourse  between  the  two  continents.  The 
island  of  Imaklitt,  one  of  the  group  of  the  Diomede  or 
Gwosdef  Islands,  is  generally  the  place  where  the  exchange 
of  goods  takes  place.  The  most  active  merchants  are  the 
American  inhabitants  of  the  two  small  islands  called  King's 
islet  or  Ookivok  and  Asiak  or  Ajak,  especially  those  of  the 
last-mentioned  island,  who  dispose  of  the  Russian  goods 
which  are  obtained  from  the  Tshooktshes  along  the  coast  o. 
America,  as  iar  south  as  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  and 
would  probably  carrv  them  still  farther  to  the  east,  if  the 
settlements  of  the  American  Company  did  not  provide  the 
tribes  in  those  parts  with  such  articles.  The  Tshooktshes, 
as  well  as  the  Americans,  visit  the  island  of  Imaklitt  in 
summer  in  their  boats  call  baidaret,  which  are  made  of 
whale-bone,  and  in  winter  in  sledges  which  are  drawn  by 
dogs.  The  Tshooktshes  bring  tobacco,  some  iron  utensils 
and  ornaments  obtained  from  the  Russians,  with  a  consider- 
able number  of  reindeer  dresses,  as  this  animal  does  not 
appear  to  be  common  in  any  part  of  North  America.  The 
Asiakmutes,  or  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Asiak,  bring  the 
various  furs  above  mentioned,  and  a  great  number  of  morse- 
tusks.  The  American  tribes  whicli  inhabit  the  country 
north  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  as  far  as  Icy  Cape,  also  visit 
the  island  of  Imaklitt  to  obtain  Russian  goods.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  extensive  commerce  thus  carried  on  between 
the  two  continents  by  savage  tribes,  which  we  owe  to 
Wrangel,  explains  how  the  iron  pots  and  knives  which 
Captain  Beacney  found  among  the  mhabitants  of  Icy  Cape, 
and  the  knives  which  Frank&  saw  on  the  northern  coast 
of  America,  and  which  were  all  of  Russian  manufacture, 
found  their  way  to  these  remote  places. 

Hittory. — Europeans  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  Siberia  up  to  1580.  It  is  however  certain  that 
a  part  of  it  was  conquered  by  Gengis  Khan  and  his  succes- 
sors ;  for  it  appears  that  the  Buriates  were  subjected  to  the 
Kalkas  Mongols  by  that  conqueror ;  and  when  the  Cossacks 
had  passed  the  Ural  Mountains,  they  found  that  the  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Irtish  was  subject  to  Kutshum 
Khan  and  his  Tartars  or  Turks.  It  is  very  probable  that 
this  sovereignty  had  been  established  in  these  parta  when 
those  of  Casan  and  Astrakhan  were  founded  on  the  west 
and  south  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  During  the  war  by  irtiich 
the  Czar  Iwan  Vasilievitsh  made  himself  master  of  the 
khanat  and  town  of  Casan  (1552),  the  countries  conti- 
guous to  the  western  base  of  the  Ural  Mountains  had 
fallen  into  great  disorder,  and  were  filled  with  robbers. 
The  sovereign  of  Moscow  made  every  effort  to  re-establish 
order  in  these  countries  by  punishing  the  authors  of  the 
disturbances.  Among  them  was  a  Cossack  called  Yermiik 
TimoiSyew,  who  for  a  long  time  bad  robbed  the  vessels 
that  navigated  the  Volga,  and  bad  a  considerable  number 
of  accomplices.  Seeing  the  energy  with  which  the  Czar 
pursued  the  robbers,  he  turned  bis  thoughts  to  the  East, 
and  in  1580  he  passied  the  Ural  Mountains  with  his  small 
army,  and  entered  the  territories  of  Kutshlim  Kban. 
and  by  his  activity,  energy,  and  military  skill,  within  two 
years  he  had  taken  the  town  of  Tshingistora,  now  called 
Toomen,  and  the  residence  of  the  khan,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Isker,  but  by  the  Cossacks,  Sibir,  from  which  the 
country  was  afterwards  named.  He  then  ventured  to  offet 
his  conquest  to  the  Czar,  on  the  condition  of  a  free  pardon, 
which  of  course  was  granted.  He  continued  his  conquests 
with  efliBct  until  h*  was  drowned  in  the  Irtish  in  1584 
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After  his  death  hii  oonqueats  wen  lott  to  Ruana,  but  tlia 
power  of  Kutihtim  Kban  bad  been  broken,  and  be  was 
unable  to  resume  his  former  position.  The  Russians  con- 
tinued gradually  to  gain  on  him,  until  his  empire  was  en- 
tirely destroyed,  and  all  the  country  west  of  the  river  Obi 
was  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Czar.  In  1604  the  town  of 
Tomsk  was  built,  which  constituted  a  fiesh  point  from  which 
the  bold  spirits  of  the  age  might  proceed  farther  east.  Their 
first  attempts  were  lucoessftil,  but  as  the  country  south  aod 
east  of  Tomsk  was  better  peopled  than  other  parts  of  Sr 
beria,  and  the  mountains  to  the  south  were  then  in  ti,  ft^ 
session  of  the  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  Bastam 
Khirghis,  they  were  soon  checked  in  their  enterprises.  In 
1614  the  diff»rent  Turkish  tribes  that  inhabited  those  parts, 
joined  by  the  Khirghis,  rose  against  the  inhabitants  of  Tomsk, 
laid  waste  the  whole  country  to  the  very  gates  of  the  town, 
and  besieged  the  city  itself.  No  succour  could  be  sent  from 
Europe,  as  Russia  was  then  in  great  internal  disorder,  owing 
to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  after  the  death  of 
Boris  Godoonoff,  and  the  wars  which  preceded  the  accession 
of  the  family  of  Romanoff  to  the  throne  of  Russia.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Tomsk  maintained  their  footing,  though  their 
progress  for  some  time  was  retarded;  and  several  years 
afterwards,  when  the  Eastern  Khirghis,  in  despair  of  resist- 
ing the  Cossacks,  left  the  country  and  emigrated  to  the 
west,  the  progress  of  the  Russians  was  very  rapid.    Small 

Sarties  of  adventurers,  issuing  from  Tomsk,  advanced  to  the 
anka  of  the  Lake  Baikal,  entered  the  basin  of  the  river 
Lena,  where  they  subjected,  though  not  without  consider- 
able difficulty,  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Yakutes,  and 
after  passing  the  Aldan  Mountains,  reached  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk  in  1639.  Thus,  in  a  period  not  exceeding  sixty 
vears,  the  Russian  arms  advanced  from  the  Ural  Mountains 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  all  Siberia  was  not 
so  easily  subjected.  The  populous  'nation  of  the  Buriatea 
had  been  attacked  and  partly  conquered  in  1620,  but  they 
frequently  rebelled,  and  their  complete  submission  was  not 
effected  before  1658.  Soon  afterwards  the  town  of  Irkutsk 
was  built  by  Iwan  Pochaboff  (1661).  Thus  the  whole  of 
Siberia,  with  the  exception  of  Da-uria,  was  subjected  to 
Russia  in  about  eighty  years,  without  the  government 
having  been  at  the  least  expense ;  for  all  these  wars  had 
been  undertaken  and  brought  to  successful  issue  by  private 
adventurers,  mostly  Cossacks,  who  were  induced  to  such 
undertakings  by  the  desire  of  plunder  and  by  their  roving 
habits.  Tneir  success  must  certainly  appear  wonderful, 
when  it  is  considered  that  they  were  without  the  least  edu- 
cation, and  that  they  nearly  always  proceeded  to  those  un- 
dertakings without  having  previously  concerted  any  plan. 
The  conquest  of  Da-uria  was  completed  in  the  same  way. 
Khabarow,  a  Pole  by  birth,  had  escaped  from  Yeneaeisk  with 
a  few  exiles,  and  after  wandering  about  for  some  time  in  the 
woods  which  surround  Lake  BaJikal,  he  and  his  followers 
settled,  beyond  the  present  boundary  of  Siberia,  on  the 
Amur,  in  52°  9'  N.  lat.,  where  they  built  a  small  fortress, 
called  Albasin.  As  they  had  offended  their  neighbours, 
some  tribes  bf  Toongooses,  they  feared  fbey  might  be  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and.  like  Yerm&k,  offered  their  con- 
quest to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  soliciting  at  the  same  time 
bis  fomveness  for  their  offenoes.  Meanwhile  the  Toon- 
gooses  had  applied  to  the  Chinese  for  assistance.  In  1684 
an  army  composed  of  Mandshoos  and  Chinese  appeared  be- 
fore Albasin  and  took  it,  but  permitted  the  Russians  to  go 
to  Nertshinsk,  which  had  been  built  in  1658.  when  the 
Bariates  were  completely  snbjectod.  But  the  Russians  re- 
turned the  following  spring  and  rebuilt  Albasin.  A  Chinese 
army  however  came  again  in  the  month  of  July,  took  the 
place  after  a  stout  resistance,  and  sent  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  prisoners  to  Peking.  These  events  caused  a  dis- 
pute between  the  courts  of  Peking  and  Petersburg;  but 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Jesuits  who  resided  at  Peking, 
a  treaty  was  concluded  in  IS89,  by  which  the  present  boun- 
dary between  Siberia  and  the  Chinese  empire  was  firmly 
established.  This  treaty  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
1727,  in  which  Kiachte  and  Maimatshin  were  appointed  as 
the  only  places  where  a  oommereial  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  should  teke  place.  At  the  same  lime  Russia 
obteined  permission  to  send  every  ten  years  a  spiritual 
embassy  to  Peking,  in  order  that  the  prisoners  taken  at  the 
last  conquest  of  Albasin,  and  their  offspring,  might  receive 
instruction  in  their  religion. 

(Pallas,  ReiMH  durch  veneMedene  Pnmnxen  det  Rutti- 
tdunReichei;  Qwx^BetehnibtmgdtrBmookiurdetRu*- 


$i*ektn  Beiehet,  Fisoher,  Bibirmkt  Oteehiekte,  Peten- 
burg,  1 768 ;  Bauer's  Aeeomti  tfa  Oaographieal  and  Aitro- 
nomieal  Expedition  to  M*  NortMem  Rirts  <^  Biutia,  per- 
formed  bu  Bil^mg$}  Humboldt's  Fragment  Atiatique*; 
Sarytcheirs  Jeeoimt  >/  a  Voyage  qf  Ditcovery  to  the 
Norih-eatt  (/  A'6«riia;<  Klaproth's  Magazin  Atiatique; 
Cook's  mrd  Voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  Eversman's 
SMm  mtk  Buduira  ;  Ledebour's  Riite  in  den  Altai  ;  Coch- 
rana^B  Narrative  </  a  PuUttrtan  Journey  through  Ruttia 
mii  Siberian  Tartaryj  Erdman,  Beitt^ge  zur  Kenntnitt 
det  Itinem  wmRuuHmd;  Kottebue's  Voyage  qf  Ditcovery  , 
into  the  South  Sea,  &c. ;  Beecbey's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific , 
Ennan,  £«iM  urn  dieErde;  Rme,  Eeite  naeh  dem  Ural, 
dem  Altai,  und  dem  CoMpitehen  Meere;  Wrangel's  Reite 
langt  d«r  Nordkutte  von  Siberien  und  a^f  dem  Eitmeere, 
and  S<alw<weA«  und  Ethnogr.  Nachriehten  uber  die  Rut- 
tischenBetitxungen  in  NoraAmerica  ;  Baer  on  the  Ground- 
ice  orProMtn  Soil  qf  SUteria,  in  'London  Geog.  Joum.,' 
vol.  viii. :  and  Ritter,  Erdkunde  von  Atien,  vols.  i.  and  ii.) 

SIBTHORP.  JOETN,  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.. Hum- 
phrey Sibthorp,  professor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  was  ham  ia 
that  city  Oct.  28,  1758.  He  took  his  master's  degree  in 
1780,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  Radcliffe  travelling  fellow- 
ship. In  1 783  he  took  the  degree  of  M.B. ;  and,  leaving 
Oxford  for  a  time,  pursued  his  medical  studies  at  Edinburgh. 
He  next  visited  France  and  Switzerland,  and  made  some 
interesting  botanical  discoveries  at  Montpellier,  which  be 
communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city. 

In  1784  he  returned  to  England,  and  having  taken  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  was  appointed  to  succeed  his 
father,  who  had  resigned  the  professorship  of  botany.  Part 
of  the  same  year  was  spent  at  Gottingen,  where  ha  formed 
the  nlan  of  his  voyage  to  Greece,  which  soon  after  he  exe- 
cuteo.  His  object  being  to  study  the  botany  of  that  country, 
which  had  been  so  little  investigated  by  the  moderns,  he  en> 
gaged  at  Vienna  Mr.  Bauer,  an  excellent  draughtsman,  with 
whom  he  set  out  on  his  expedition,  in  March,  1786.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  visited  Naples  and  Crete,  and  win- 
tered at  Constantinople.  In  the  spring  of  1 787  he  visited 
Cyprus  and  other  Greek  islands,  and  touched  at  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  In  June,  1787,  he  made  some  stoy  at  Athens, 
in  order  to  recover  his  health,  which  had  been  much  im- 
paired by  the  heat  of  the  wea(}ier  and  by  confinement  on 
ship-board.  From  that  city  he  made  excursions  to  various 
parts  of  Greece ;  and  embarking  at  Patras  on  September 
24th,  1787,  reached  England,  after  a  tempestuous  voyage, 
during  the  first  week  in  December. 

He  now  enjoyed  some  years  of  learned  leisure,  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  in  superintending  the 
labours  of  his  draughtsman.  He  was  one  of  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  Ijnnnan  Society,  and  became  a  fellow  of  tht 
Royftl  Society  in  1789.  His  reputation  gained  him  an 
increase  of  his  stipend,  with  the  title  of  Regius  professor, 
which  was  conferred  on  him  in  1 793.  But  nothing  could 
deter  him  from  attempting  to  accomplish  his  purpose  of 
forming  a  complete  Flora  of  Greece.  Accordingly,  in  March, 

1794,  be  set  out  on  his  second  journey  to  that  country.  He 
now  examined  the  Troad,  paid  a  second  visit  to  Mount 
Athos,  and  spent  two  monttis  at  Athens.  He  passed  the 
winter  of  1794  at  Zante,  where  an  apothecary  furnished 
him  with  a  complete  Herbarium  of  the  island.  In  February, 

1 795,  he  left  Zante  for  the  Morea,  where  he  remained  for 
two  months,  and  returned  to  Zante  at  the  end  of  April.  He 
here  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  Otranto.  The 
voyage,  which  is  usually  accomplished  in  five  days,  occupied 
more  than  three  weeks  ;  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
to  which  Dr.  Sibthorp  was  exposed  hastened  the  progress  of 
a  consumption,  of  which  be  had  before  experienced  the 
symptoms.  In  the  autumn  of  1795  he  reached  England: 
his  health  now  grew  rapidly  worse ;    and  on  February  8, 

1796,  he  died  at  Bath,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.      f 
Of  the  value  and  extent  of  Dr.  Sibthorp  s  labours,  some 

notion  may  be  formed  from  the  fitct  that  the  number  of 
species  collected  from  hia  manuscripts  and  specimens 
amounts  to  three  thousand.  Unhappily,  he  lived  to  finish 
only  one  work,  a  *  Flora  Oxoniensis,  published  in  1794. 
In  his  will  ha  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Oxford  an 
estate  of  200/.  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  hia 
*  Flora  Gtbcs,'  in  ten  folio  voluroes,  with  a  hundred  plate) 
in  each ;    and  a  prodromus  of  the  work,  without  plates. 

[DlOSCORIDBS.1 

SIBTHO'RPIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  after  Dr. 
Humphrv  SibUiorp,  formerly  professor  of  botany  atOxfor^ 
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the  suoee«wr  of  Dillenius,  and  the  fiither  of  Dr.  John 
Sibtborp.  [Sibtrokp.]  ThU  genus  oonastg  of  unall 
creeping,  rooting,  tiifted  herbs  vith  small  alternate  uniform 
leaves,  a  5-perted  calyx,  S-lobed  sabrotate  corolla,  4rS 
nearly  equal  stamens,  a  capitate  stigma,  and  a  suborbicular 
capsule  dehiscing  at  the  top.  Tlie  flowers  are  axillary, 
solitary,  and  inoonspicaons.  One  of  the  species,  S.  Europara, 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
France,  and  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  in  England.  This 
genus  is  referred  by  most  botanists  to  the  order  Secophula- 
,  riacete ;  but  it  differs  from  this  order  in  itagloboae  plaoenla  and 
regular  flowers.  It  differs  from  Primnlacee  in  its  stamens, 
oeing  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla,  and  in  its  cap- 
sule being  2-celled ;  hence  Don  has  proposed  to  place  this 
and  some  other  doubtful  genera  in  a  new  order,  Sibthorpia- 
ces,  which  possesses  characten  intermediate  between  these 
of  Scrophulariaoegs  and  PrimuIaoeB. 

SIBYL  (S</3aXXii)  is  the  name  by  which  several  prophetic 
women  were  designated,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the  mythical 
ages  of  antient  history.  But  Pausanias  (x..  e.  IS),  who 
gives  an  account  of  the  sibyls,  applies  the  same  name  to 
female  soothsayers  of  the  historical  times.  (Strabo,  xiv., 
p.  645.)  In  more  correct  language  however  the  name  is 
only  applied  to  mythical  personages.  It  was  believed  that 
the  sibyls  were  maidens  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the 
future,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  evils  might  be  averted, 
and  especially  of  the  manner  in  which  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
might  be  appeased,  and  that  they  communicated  their 
knowledge  in  inspired  verses.  They  acquired  their  know- 
ledge by  direct  inspiration.  ( Varro,  ap  Lactant.,  i.  6 ;  Cic, 
De'Div., :.  C ',  Plat,  Pfiaedr.,  p.  244.)  The  number  of  such 
prophetesses  appears  to  have  been  very  great  in  antient 
times,  and  we  know  of  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Persian,  Babylo- 
nian, Greek,  and  Italian  sibyls.  Varro  enumerates  ten  sibyls, 
while  others  only  knew  four.  (jSlian.,  Var.  Hist,  xiL  3S ; 
comp.  Suidas,  v.  Sf^vXXa.)  Varro  however  appears  in  some 
cases  to  make  two  sibyls  out  of  two  epithets  belonging  to  the 
same  person,  while  on  the  other  hand  be  does  not  mention 
the  Hebrew  sibyl,  Sabbe.  (Paus.,  x.  12,  S.)  We  shall  in 
this  article  only  mention  the  most  celebrated  sibyls. 

The  most  antient  sibyl  was  Herophile,  a  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Lamia  (Paus.,  x.  12,  1 ),  probably  the  same  who  is 
called  by  Varro  the  Sibylla  Libyca.  The  Erythraean  sibyl 
was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Babylonia,  but  some  thought 
that  she  was  bom  at  Erythrae.  She  lived  before  the  Trojan 
war,  the  cause  and  issue  of  which  she  was  believed  to  l»ve 
predicted.  (Varro ;  Paus.,  x.  1 2, 1 .) /In  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
a  hymn  on  Apollo  was  very  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Delos,  which  was  attributed  to  this  sibyl.  In  this  hymn,  a 
fragment  of  which  is  preserved  in  Pausanias,  she  calls  her- 
self the  danghler  of  one  of  the  Idaean  nymphs  and  of  a 
mortal.  TheSamian  sibyl  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
priestess  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus.  She-  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Samoa,  but,  like  most  other 
sibyU,  she  is  described  as  travelling  about  and  communicat- 
ing to  men  her  inspired  wisdom.  Thus  we  find  her  at 
Claras,  Delos,  and  Delphi.  She  is  said  to  have  died  in 
Troas,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  her  in  a  grove 
sacred  to  Apollo  Smintheus.  The  inscription  of  this  monn- 
fflent  is  preserved  in  Pausanias  (x.  12,  Sf.  CumsB  in  Ionia 
was  also  celebrated  for  its  sibyl ;  but  the  sibyl  of  Cumte  in 
Campania,  called  Demo,  has  acquired  more  celebrity  than 
any  other.  The  antient  legend  ubout  her  is  related  by 
Virgil  (.jBn.,  iii.,  441,  &o.).  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  or,  according  to  others,  in  that  of  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  there  appeared  before  the  king  a  woman,  either 
herself  a  sibyl  or  sent  by  a  sibyl,  who  offered  to  the  king 
nine  books  for  sale.  The  king  refused  to  purchase  them, 
whereupon  the  woman  burnt  three  of  the  books,  and  re> 
turning,  asked  for  the  remaining  books  the  same  price  as 
she  had  asked  for  the  nine.  Tlie  king  again  aeclined 
purchasing;  but  when  the  woman,  after  burning  three 
books  more,  returned  and  asked  for  tbe  three  remaining 
the  same  price  which  she  had  before  asked  for  tbe  nine, 
hi«  curiosity  was  excited,  and  he  purchased  the  books; 
whereupon  the  strange  woman  vanished.  These  three  books 
were  the  Sibylline  Books  which  play  such  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  Rome :  they  contained  tbe  '  fata  urbis 
Rome.'  (Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  S59 ;  Varro,  ap  Laetant,  i.  6 ; 
(Sellius,  i.  19 ;  Plin.,  Hitt.  NiU^  xiii.  37.)  Now  who  this 
sibyl  was,  is  differently  stated.  Some  of  the  antients  re- 
present her  as  theiBryuiraean  sibyU  others  say  that  she  had 
came  fromCnnm  in  Ionia  and  others  that  she  was  tbe  sibyl 


vi  the  Italian  Cumee.  Modem  writen  •»  likewise  divided 
in  their  opinions.  Niebubr  {Hut.  nf  Bami,  i.,  p.  606) 
thinks  that  it  was  the  Ionian  prophetess ;  but  his  arguments 
are  not  convincing,  and  it  is  by  fisr  more  probable  that  tbe 
sibylline  oracles  of  the  Romans  were  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Cumae  in  Campania.  (Hartung.  Die 
JReug.  der  Homer,  i.,  p.  129,  &c ;  Gbttling,  Guch.  d.  Rom. 
Staatn.,  p.  212.)  Tbe  Sibylline  Books,  which  were  hence- 
forth in  the  possession  of  the  Roman  state,  are  said  to  have 
been  written  on  palm-leaves,  partly  in  verse  and  partly  in 
symbolical  hieroglyphios.  The  public  were  never  allowed 
to  inspect  them,  but  they  ware  kept  in  tbe  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus,  where  they  were  preserved  in  a  stone  chest 
in  a  subterraneous  vault,  and  under  the  care  of  especial 
ofiBeers  (duumviri  saororum,  interpretes,  or  sacerdotes  si- 
byllae),  who  bad  been  appointed  by  the  Tarquinius  who 
purchased  the  books.  These  officers  had  to  consult  the  Si> 
bylline  Books  (adire  libros  sibyllinos)  on  all  occasions  when 
the  gods  manifested  their  wrath  by  inflicting  calamities 
upon  the  Romans,  and  when  human  help  and  human  wis- 
dom were  not  thought  capable  of  averting  their  anger. 
The  answers  which  were  aerived  from  them  were  almost 
invariably  of  a  religious  nature,  as  they  either  commanded 
the  introduction  of  some  new  worship,  or  the  institution  of 
new  ceremonies  and  festivals,  or  the  repetition  of  old  ones. 
But  during  the  time  of  the  republic^  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  ever  been  used,  like  the  Greek  oracles,  as  a  means  to 
ascertain  the  future,  or  what  political  measures  were  to  be 
adopted  in  order  to  attain  a  certain  political  object.  The 
manner  of  consulting  them,  as  Niebuhr  and  others  suppose, 
was  probably  the  fullowing :— they  opened  the  volumes  at 
random,  and  whatever  passage  flnt  met  their  eye  was  thought 
to  contain  the  suggestions  adapted  for  tbe  present  case.  Aw 
keepers  of.  the  Sibylline  Books  were  at  first  only  two,  with 
two  attendants ;  and  one  of  the  first  duumviri  appointed  by 
Tarquin  was  condemned  by  tbe  king  to  wttht  the  punish-  ' 
ment  of  a  parricide  for  blabbing.  (Dionya.,  iv«  p.  S60;  I 
Val.  Max.,  i.  1,  13.)  After  (he  (Mtnisbment  of  the  kings,  ' 
the  two  keepers  of  the  SibylUne  Books  were  appointed  by  the 
people,  probably  in  tbe  comitia  centuriata,  for  life.  They  | 
were  exempt  from  all  civil  and  military  offices;  and  when- 
ever they  had  to  consult  tbe  sacred  books,  they  irere  autlio- 
rised  by  a  senatue  oonsultum,  and  they  consulted  thera  in 
the  presence  of  their  attendants.  The  numbers  of  these 
priests  was  afterwards,  perhaps  in  the  year  bx.  366,  increased 
to  ten,  and  half  of  them  were  to  be  jdebeians:  in  tbe  time 
of  Sulla  their  number  was  increased  to  fifteen. 

In  the  year  83  B.C.  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  tbe  Capitol, 
was  burnt,  and  the  Sibylline  Books  were  consumed  by  the 
flames.  In  order  to  restore  the  books,  the  senate  sent  am- 
bassadors  to  varioos  towns  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor, 
to  oelleet  Sibylline  oracles,  both  from  public  and  private 
sources.  These  ambassadors  collected  about  one  thousand 
verses,  which  were  again  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  after 
it  had  been  restored.  (Dionys.,  iv,,  p.  360.)  This  collecting 
and  restoring  the  antient  oracles  brought  to  light  a  great 
many  spurious  ones,  and  rendered  the  people  more  familiar 
with  these  oracles  titan  they  had  been  before,  and  the  super- 
stition of  die  time  made  great  abuse  of  them.  Augustus 
therefore  ordered  that  on  a  certain  day  all  Sibylline  books 
which  were  in  the  poescision  of  private  persons  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  praetor  urbanus,  and  burnt  Onthiiocoar 
sion  more  than  two  thousand  auofa  books  were  delivered  to 
tbe  flames ;  and  those  oracles  which  were  in  the  keeping  of 
the  state,  and  were  considered  to  be  genuine,  were  now  depo- 
sited in  two  gilt  chests  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  in  the  buis 
of  his  statue^  and  entrusted,  as  before,  to  the  quindeeimvir>- 
(Suet,  Aug.,  31 ;  Taeit.,  Annal.,  vi.  12.)  Whether  this  col- 
leetion  was  not  made  with  sufficient  discernment,  or  whether 
the  keepers  eontrived  to  introduce  newor  spurious  verses, 
is  not  clear;  but,  some  years  afterwarda, Tiberius  found  it  I 
necessary  to  institute  a  fresh  examination  of  tbe  Sibylline 
oracles,  and  to  strike  out  many  which  were  considered  to  be  I 
spurious.  (Dion  Cass.,  Ivii.,  p.  705,  Steph.)  Not  many 
years  afierwaids  a  propotal  was  madie  to  add  a  new  volume 
of  Sibylline  propheoies  to  the  authorised  collection.  (Tacit, 
Atmal.,  vi.  12.)  In  the  reign  of  Nero  the  Sibylline  Books 
were  burnt  a  second  time,  but  were  again  restored,  and 
used  as  before.  In  the  year  870  xjt.  several  members  of 
the  senate  advised  to  consult  them  respecting  tho  issue  of 
the  war  against  the  Marcomanni.  (Fl.  Vopise„  JmreL,  18.) 
About  this  time  the  Christians,  in  their  ceal  to  convert  the 
heathsBB,  begm  to  lefer  to  the  Sibylline  oracles  as  eontnin- 
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vag  propheeiM  ratpeetiDg  the  M«uiah ;  and  such  proph«eiw 
may  have  been  found  in  them,  either  owing  to  the  vagvieneit 
of  ma  oracles,  which  might  be  applied  to  any  eireumstanoea, 
or  it  may  be  that  at  this  time  a  number  of  Sibylline  oracles 
were  forged  and  circulated.  Hie  coUeetion  which  was  in 
the  keeping  of  the  state  was  burnt  a  thinl  time  in  the  reign 
of  Julian  (AJ>.  363);  and  a  fourth  time  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  by  Stilicho,  A.D.  39S.  (Rut, /<>'n..  ii.  51.)  But 
it  was  restored  each  time;  and  notwithstanding  all  the 
forgeries  which  must  have  crept  into  it,  the  collection  con- 
tinued to  be  held  in  great  esteem,  as  it  was  a  useful  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  at  Uie  various  purties,  poUtical  as  well 
as  religious.  Hence  we  find  them  consulted  even  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  our  nra. 

A  complete  eoUeotion  of  Sibvlline  verses  was  compiled 
and  edited  by  Gallaeus,  Amsterdam,  16b9,  4to. ;  but  it  con- 
tains a  great  many  spurious  verses,  and  such  as  were  made 
by  the  early  Christians  who  pretended  to  be  inspired.  In 
1817  A.  Mai  published  a  collection  of  fragments  from  the 
Sibylline  Books,  which  he  discovered  in  a  MS.  of  the  library 
at  ililan.  Ancrthor  collection  of  fragments  was  publiahed 
bv  C.  L.  Struve,  under  the  title  '  Sibyllinomm  librorum 
Frasmenta,'  Reeiomont,  1818,  8  vo. 

SIGARD,  ROCH  AMBROSE  CUCURRON,  was  bom 
at  Fousseiet,  near  Toukmse,  on  the  20th  September,  1742. 
He  completed  his  studies  at  this  city,  and  entered  into  holy 
orders ;  but  while  thus  engaged  he  felt  impelled  to  enter 
upon  a  new  career,  for  which,  as  his  success  afterwards 
proved,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted.  Tbje  archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux wished  to  establish  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  he  fixed  upon  the  Abbi  Sicard  to  second  his  project, 
who  went  to  Paris  to  learn  the  method  of  instruction  there 
pursued  by  the  Abbt  de  I'Ep^e.  He  returned  to  Bordeaux 
in  1786,  and  the  new  establishment  prospered  under  his 
care.  This  success  obtained  for  Sicard  new  preferment, 
under  the  title  of  vicar-genentl  of  Condom,  with  that  also 
of  canon  of  Bordeaux.  Very  eager  for  honorary  distino- 
tions,  the  vanity  of  Sicard  was  flattered  by  the  attentions 
paid  to  bin :  he  became  a  member  of  numerous  academies 
and  literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  he  felt  pieasnre  in 
assuming  the  titles  tbns  conferred  upon  him.  These  literal^ 
honours  did  not  however  cause  warn  to  relax  in  his 
zeal  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  whidi  pur- 
suit be  became  so  distinguished  that  public  opinion  pointed 
to  bim  as  the  most  worthy  to  be  the  successor  of  the  Abb6 
de  TEp^iWho  died  in  1789.  To  obtain  this  honourable  office 
it  was  necessary  that  the  candidates  should  undergo  an 
examination  before  a  commission  from  the  three  acade- 
mies named  by  the  king.  Three  candidates  entered  into 
competition  with  Sicard :  the  Abbi  Salvan,  instructor  at 
Riom  in  AuvMgne,  afterwards  a  joint  director  at  the  insti- 
tution for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Paris  ;  Father  Ferrenet, 
an  Augustine ;  and  the  Abhi  Masse,  to  whom  the  commune 
of  I^ris  had  temporarily  entrusted  the  mani^ement  of  the 
institution.  The  last-named  candidate  did  not  submit  to 
ibe  examination,  and  after  a  minute  investigation  into  the 
acquirements  of  the  other  three,  Sicard  was  chosen,  and  the 
choice  of  the  commissioners  was  confirmed  by  Louis  XVI., 
in  April,  1790. 

The  establishment  at  Paris  was  supported  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Abb£  de  I'Ep^e's  career  by  the  government. 
From  1778  to  1785  a  decree  of  the  council  had  secured  a 
revenue  of  240/.  (6000  lines)  from  the  estate  of  the  sup- 
pressed convent  of  the  Clelestines  for  the  institution  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  which  only  ceased  when  the  National  Assembly 
declared  the  confiscated  possessions  of  the  antient  moneu- 
teries  to  be  national  property.  In  July,  1791,  the  Assembly 
granted  a  donation  of  12,700  francs  (908/.)  to  the  institu- 
tion, whioh  was  then  removed  to  the  convent  of  the  Celet- 
tines.  Since  then  it  has  been  removed  to  the  buildings  of 
the  seminary  of  St.  Magloire,  where  it  still  continues.  In 
1 791,  though  the  oath  affirming  the  civil  constitution  of  the 
clergy  was  not  required  from  Sicard.  he  was  willing  to 
acknowledge  liberty  and  equality,  and  this  acknowledg- 
ment he  aceompanied  with  a  gift  of  200  livres.  Not- 
withstanding this  concession,  he  was  arrested  on  the 
26tb  of  August,  and  confined  till  the  2nd  of  Septem- 
ber. On  this  occasion,  the  pupils  of  Sicard  addressed 
to  the  Assembly  an  eloquent  petition,  which  demonstrated 
the  intelligence  which  Sicard  had  called  fsrth  in  them. 
This  petition  was  presented  by  Sicard's  most  celebrated  pupil 
Haasieu  at  the  bar,  and  read  by  one  of  the  secretaries :  it 
was  highly  applauded,  and  a  decree  was  made,  directing 


the  minister  of  the  interior  to  give  an  account  of  the  eauta 
of  Sicard's  arrest.  Other  matters  caused  this  decree  to  be 
disregarded,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  Sicard  was  trans- 
fbrred  to  L' Abbaye ;  at  that  time  this  was  like  a  sentence 
of  death.  Durin^^  the  two  ibllowing  days  Sicard  felt  the 
danger  of  his  position,  which  he  has  narrated  with  great 
prolixity.  The  weapon  of  the  executioners  was  already 
raised  over  Sicard,  when  a  watchmaker  named  Monnot 
placed  himself  before  the  intended  victim,  saying,  'It  is 
the  Abbi  Sicard,  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  coun- 
try ■  you  shall  run  through  my  body  to  get  at  his.'  Bicaid 
then  said, '  I  am  the  Instructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
and  as  these  unfbrtunates  prevail  more  among  the  poor 
than  the  rich,  I  am  more  to  you  than  to  the  rich."  This  ad- 
dress prodnced  such  an  effect,  that  the  murderers  embraced 
him,  and  proposed  to  take  him  home  in  triumph.  An 
affected  scruple  of  justice  prevented  him  from  allowing  this 
to  be  done :  he  said  he  had  been  imprisoned  by  a  constituted 
authority,  and  to  that  authority  alone  could  he  look  for  his 
freedom.  During  two  days  and  two  nights  he  remained  in 
prison,  in  imminent  daneer  of  being  massacred.  He  wrote 
to  the  president  of  the  Assembly  stating  his  situation,  and 
the  devotion  of  Monnot,  and  a  decree  was  made  declaring  that 
this  braVe  man  deserved  well  of  his  country.  But  the  com- 
mune of  Paris,  though  appsised  of  the  interest  Sicard  excited, 
passed  on  to  the  order  of  the  day.  On  the  4th  of  September 
Sicard  knew  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  that  evening ;  and 
it  was  only  by  the  decisive  steps  taken  by  several  of  his  friends 
in  the  Assembly  to  whom  he  wrote  that  his  life  was  saved. 
Even  on  his  release,  so  great  was  his  desire  of  popular  ap- 

Elause,  that,  instead  of  retiring  in  quietness  to  his  pupils, 
e  went  to  the  Assembly,  accompanied  by  his  preserver 
Monnot,  to  exhibit  himself,  and  to  tbank  those  who  had 
b^en  instrumental  in  his  deliverance. 

After  his  restoration  to  his  pupils,  he  did  not  experience 
further  persecution,  but  occupied  himself  solely  with  them 
during  the  reign  of  terror.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
when  the  National  Convention  took  up  some  useful  projects, 
a  normal  school  was  created,  in  which  Sicard  was  appointed 
a  teacher  of  grammar.  In  his  first  lecture,  in  1795,  he 
extolled  philosophy  so  highly  when  applied  to  education,  as 
to  leave  religion  nearly  out  of  the  question.  On  another 
occasion  he  analysed  grammatically  the  following  phrase : 
'  Frenchmen  should  rally  round  the  Convention,  which 
will  persecute  the  disaffected,  to  whatever  party  they 
belong.'  He  contended  against  the  revolutionary  freedom 
of  thou-ing  and  thee-ing,  and  contributed  with  Laharpe  to 
banish  its  use  from  the  normal  schools.  His  scientifle 
course  had  great  success,  which  is  to  be  less  attributed  to  his 
grammatical  innovations,  than  to  the  simple  and  ingenious 
manner  in  which  be  submitted  the  forms  of  grammar  to  the 
operation  of  analysis.  His  lectures  were  much  frequented, 
and  occasionally  by  Garat,  Volney,  Wailly,  and  others.  He 
was  soon  after  engaged  in  contributing  to  and  otherwise  assist 
ing  in  the  publication  of  political  and  religious  papers  in 
various  periodicals,  and  was  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Directory,  and  banished.  It  was  a  considerable  time, 
and  only  after  humiliating  submissions,  that  he  was  restored 
to  his  pupils.  But  the  establishment  had  been  neglected 
during  his  proscription,  the  resources  had  been  cut  off,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  religion  forbidden.  This  state  of  things 
was  changed  on  his  return.  He  set  up  a  printing-press  in 
the  Institution,  had  his  own  works  printed  by  the  pupils, 
and  from  that  time  employed  himself  solely  in  perfecting 
the  methods  of  instruction  transmitted  to  him  by  his  illus- 
trious predecessor.  The  Abb£  de  I'Epfe  had  translated  things 
by  s^s,  and  signs  by  words,  and  he  had  applied  bis  system 
only  to  physical  objects:  in  explaining  intellectual  things 
and  operations  he  adopted  the  reverse  of  this  order;  he 
taught  them  the  verbal  expressions  first,  and  then  explained 
these  by  signs.  In  the  latter  operation  the  eyes  and 
memory  only  of  the  pupils  were  exercised ;  the  words 
conveyed  no  knowledge  to  their  minds,  and  consequently 
the  signs  for  them  were  without  meaning.  Sicard  applied 
De  l'Ep6e's  process  for  material  objects  to  metaphysical 
ideas  also,  and  thus  succeeded  in  givine  to  his  pupils  that 
development  of  intellect  of  which  he  found  them  capable. 
The  public  examinations  of  his  pupils  contributed  to  extend 
his  reputation ;  on  these  occasions  he  exhitrited  successively 
his  favouritepupils,  Massieu, Clerc,  and  Berthier.  Foreigners 
crowded  to  these  examinations,  which  were  also  attended  by 
many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction.  The  chief  works  of 
Sicard  are  his  'Th£orie  des  Signes,'  'Cours  d'Inatruotion 
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fun  Sourd  muet  de  Niisance,'  and '  Elimint  de  Gnunmoiie 
Ginirale  appliqu^e  k  la  Langue  Franouie.'  He  wrote  and 
translated  several  other  works,  and  ne  was  a  member  of 
most  of  the  learned  societiei  of  hia  time.  In  1 8 1 5  he  visited 
England  with  Maasieu  and  Clerc,  and  was  very  honourably 
received  and  noticed.  The  old  age  of  Sicard  was  not  one  of 
ease  and  plenty,  though  his  life  had  been  passed  in  assidu- 
ous labour,  'for  he  was  involved  by  his  good  nature  in 
becoming  responsible  for  the  pecuniary  engagements  of 
others,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  put  his  expenses  on 
the  most  economical  scale.  His  death  took  place  in  May, 
1922.  Three  funeral  orations  were  pronounced  to  bis 
memory ;  one  of  them  was  by  his  unfailing  friend  M.  Lafond 
de  Lad£bat,  in  the  name  of  the  Directors  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

(BiogrmMe  Umvertelle.) 

SIoKlES,  TWO,  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  THE, 
Regno  Unito  delU  Due  Sieilie,  the  title  of  an  Italian  mo- 
narchy, which  comprises  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
being  nearly  one-third  of  continental  Italy,  and  also  the 
island  of  Sicily.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  the 
Italian  States.  The  area  of  the  kingdom  has  been  variously 
estimated,  hut  there  has  been  hitherto  no  trigonometrical 
survey  of  the  whole,  though  a  commission  of  engineers  is  at 
present  employed  on  a  surrey.  According  to  an  admeasure- 
ment made  on  the  map  of  Rizzi  Zannoni,  which,  though 
not  fkultless,  is  tlie  best  general  map  of  the  kingdom,  the 
area  of  the  Continental  territories  would  be  about  23,000 
Italian  square  miles,  the  Italian  mile  of  length  being  60 
to  one  degree  of  latitude.  If  to  this  we  add  about  7700 
miles  for  the  area  of  Sicily,  the  total  area  of  the  united  king- 
dom will  be  30,800  Italian  square  rnUea,  or  about  two-thirds 
of  the  area  of  England.  In  1837  the  population  amounted  to 
above  eight  millions,  of  which  six  millions  were  in  the  Con- 
tinental territories,  and  about  two  millions  in  Sicily.  In 
the  administrative  language  the  Continental  territories  are 
styled  '  Dominj  di  qui  dal  Faro,'  while  Sicily  is  designated 
as  *  Domini  di  1&  dal  Faro.'  Writers  also  use  the  denomi- 
nation of  SiciUa  Giteriore  and  Sicilia  Ulteriore,  the  designa- 
tion having  reference  to  Naples,  the  capital  A  geographi- 
eal  and  statistical  account  of  each  of  these  two  great  divisions 
Js  given  under  Naples,  Kinodoii  or,  and  Sicily. 

In  the  present  article  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  country,  and  an  account  of  the  present 
system  of  government 

The  Sicilian  monarchy  originated  with  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  Sicily  and  Apulia  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh 
century.  An  outline  of  the  autient  history  of  the  island  of 
Sicily,  as  well  as  of  its  subsequent  vioiasitudes  previous  to 
the  Norman  conquest,  is  given  under  Sicily.  With  regard 
to  the  Continental  provinces,  which,  in  the  ante-Roman 
times  were  inhabited  by  numerous  nations,  theMarsi,  Pelig- 
ni,  Marrurini,  Vestini,  Pratutii,  Frentani,  Samnites,  Hir- 
piui,  Campani,  Lucani,  Appuli,  Calabri,  Salentini,  and  Brut- 
tii,  some  of  which  were  derived  from  the  great  aboriginal 
Sabine  stock,  and  other  fjrom  Greek  colonies,  an  account  of 
their  antient  history  and  of  their  remains  of  antiquity  still 
existing  is  given  under  Apulia  ;  Babilicata  ;  Calabkia  ; 
CAiirANiA;  Capua;  Cuviit;  Lock;  (Epizephyrii) ;  Mao- 
NA  Grxcia;  Naplb*,  City  or;  Pxarvu;  Pomfxii; 
Pyrrhus  ;  Samnitks  ;  Social  War;  Tarsntum,  &c. 

Those  various  countries,  being  finally  subjugated  by  the 
Romans  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  were  admi- 
nistered either  as  Municipia,  Coloniae,  or  Praefecturae. 
The  municipia  retained  their  local  administration  and  cus- 
toms, but  were  subject  to  the  Roman  law.  This  was  the 
condition  of  Cumee,  Acerrte,  Suessa,  Atelk^  Formiee,  Ba- 
rium, and  other  places,  most  of  which  became  colonies 
luider  the  empire.  The  colonies  were  very  numerous,  and 
among  others  are  Puteoli,  Pompeii,  Nola,  Sinuessa,  Casili- 
num,  Calatia,  Teanum,  Abella,  Pnstum,  Buxentum,  Sati- 
cula.  ^sernia,  Boianum,  Sepimim,  Sipontum,  Venusia, 
Brundusium,  Hydruntum,  Lupia,  Tempsa,  Croton,  Mamer- 
tum,  Petilia,  Scylacaeum,  Thurium,  and  other  places.  These 
colonies  had  their  civil  institutions  framed  after  the  model 
of  the  great  parent  city  Rome ;  they  bad  their  decurionea, 
decemviri,  Miles,  qusstores,  and  other  magistrates,  and 
their  public  acts  were  designated  by  the  term  'Ordo 
et  Populus,'  or  '  Senatus  Populusque'  (Nolanorum.  Min- 
turnensium,  &c.).  Several  towns,  which  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  republic  were  free  allies,  '  socii,'  paying  merely  a 
tribute  to  Rome,  such  as  Neapolis,  Nucera,  Salernum, 
Lucera,  Beneventum,  Tarentuin,  Lo<ai,  Rhegium   became 


afterwards  colonies,  in  consequence  of  the  ciTil  wars  or  under 
the  empire,  some  by  having  a  colony  sent  to  them,  other* 
by  merely  having  their  civil  institutions  assimilated  to  thosa 
of  the  real  colonies. 

The  prefectures  had  no  laws  or  magistrates  of  their  owt 
choice,  but  were  governed  as  subject  town*  by  prefects  sent 
from  Rome.  In  this  class  were  Fundi,  Veiiafrum,  Allif», 
Arpinum,  Cbnua,  and  others. 

Hadrian  cnanged  the  form  of  administration  in  Italy, 
which  he  divided  into  seventeen  provinces.  The  regions  now 
called  the  kingdom  of  tiieTwo  Sicilies,  were  by  this  arrange- 
ment made  to  consist  of  part  of  the  province  of  Campania, 
which  embraced  also  Latium,  and  of  the  four  province* 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  Lucania  and  Bruttii,  Samnium,  and 
Sicily.  Campania  and  Sicily  were  administered  by  'con 
sular*  g^ovemors,  the  others  by  correctors.  The  government 
thus  became  more  uniform  and  abwiute,  and  the  towns  lost 
most  of  their  former  privileges.  Constantino  retained  the 
division  of  provinces,  and  placed  those  of  southern  Italy 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Vicar  of  Rome,  whilst  the 
provinces  of  northern  Italy  were  under  thftt  of  the  Vicar  o. 
Italy,  who  resided  at  Milan. 

The  Christian  religion  spread  gracdually  into  southern 
Italy  during  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  «ra,  a* 
is  proved  by  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  at 
Nola  and  Puteoli,  especially  under  Diodatian,  but  heathen- 
ism continued  to  prevail  in  most  of  the  towns  till  after  the 
reign  of  Constantine.  Such  was  the  case  with  Naples  in 
particular,  as  appears  by  a  passage  of  Symmachus  (b.  viil, 
Epist.  27)  whicn  is  quotM  by  Giannone,  in  contradiction  to 
the  popular  notion  of  the  early  conversion  of  the  wfade 
country  to  Christianity.  Under  the  successors  of  Constan- 
tine the  churches  of  south  Italy  and  Sicily  were  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  and  were 
cahed  *  Suburbicarite,'  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corre- 
sponding provinces  were,  for  civil  matters,  placed  under  the 
administration  of  the  Vicar  of  Rome.  Until  the  rei<^  o( 
Valentinian  III.,  the  jurisdietioii  of  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
according  to  Sirmond,  Dupin,  and  Giannone,  did  not  ex- 
tend beyond  these  suburbicarian  provinces  or  dioceses,  of 
which  he  was  the  only  metropolitan,  and  of  which  he  ordained 
the  bishops.  The  bishop  of  Rome  was  atyled  patriareh  by 
the  Ch«eks. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  the  re-estab- 
lisbment  of  the  Gothic  prince  Theodoric  as  kiiig  of  Italy, 
the  provinces  of  south  Italy  retained  the  same  form  of  ad- 
ministration which  they  had  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
but  the  Goths  introduced  the  practice  of  sending  a  comes 
or  count  to  every  town  as  civil  governor,  besides  a  judge 
to  administer  justice.  Theodoric  enacted  many  useful  or- 
dinances for  the  administration  of  the  country,  and  both 
under  him  and  his  immediate  successors  Italy  enjoyed 
peace  and  security. 

Justinian  having  taken  Italy  fiom  the  Goths,  established 
the  ofiSoe  of  exarch  or  imperial  lieutenant,  whose  residence 
was  fixed  at  Ravenna.  The  exarch  appointed  certain  offi- 
cers, styled  dukes,  to  be  civil  and  political  governors  of 
considerable  towns,  and  thus  Naples,  Tarentum,  Gaeta, 
Amalfi,  Surrentum,  and  other  places  had  each  its  duke,  de- 
pendent on  the  Byzantine  exarch  t[t  Ravenna,  who  also 
kept  a  military  garrison  in  each  of  those  towns. 

Lpngolxird  Art'odL— The  earlier  Longobaid  conquerors 
did  not  extend  their  conquests  beyond  Spoleto;  but  after  a 
few  years,  about  580,  the  precise  date  being  a  matter  of 
controversy,  a  considerable  Longobard  force  entered  Sam- 
nium, and  took  Beneventum,  where  they  established  a  duchy 
under  one  Zoto.  This  du^y  became  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  whole  dominions  of  the  Longobards,  having 
extended  its  dominion  not  only  over  the  mountainous  region 
of  Samnium  and  the  Abruzzi,  but  also  over  part  of  Cam- 
pania, including  Capua,  and  over  a  great  part  of  Apulia. 
It  was  under  duke  Zoto  that  the  Longobards,  who  were 
still  heathens,  about  the  year  582,  pillaged  the  monastery 
of  Monte  Casino.  The  monks  took  refuge  at  Rome,  whence 
they  were  allowed  to  return  many  years  after,  when  the 
Longobards,  having  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Western 
Chureh,  not  only  protected  the  monks,  but  rebuilt  or  re- 
stored the  monastery  about  the  year  690. 

The  duchies  of  Naples  and  Gaeta,  the  towns  of  Amalfi  and 
Surrentum,  the  peninsula  of  lapygia,  and  part  of  the  ^un- 
try  of  the  Bruttii  remained  under  the  Eastern  emperors,  but 
in  a  state  of  almost  constant  war  with  the  Longobards  of 
Beneventum.  About  the  year  663,  Gonttuw  II.  eame  from 
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Constantinople  with  a  large  armamenti  and  landed  at  Ta- 
rentum  with  the  intention  of  driving  away  the  Longobards. 
He  besieged  Beneventum  unsuccessfully,  and  hit  troops 
were  defeated  near  Formiee  by  Romuald  the  Longobaid  duke, 
in  consequence  of  which,  after  committiag  many  depreda- 
tions, be  withdrew  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  soon  after 
•mothered  in  a  bath  at  Syracuse  by  one  of  his  domestics 
(a.o.  668).  After  this,  Romuald,  duke  of  Beneventum,  took 
from  the  Greeks  Salernum,  Barium,  Brundusium,  Taren- 
tum,  and  meet  other  towns  on  the  coast  (a.d.  774).  Char- 
lemagne having  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Desiderius,  the 
.ast  king  of  the  Longobards,  receivea  the  allegiance  of  all 
the  dukes  of  the  various  provinces  of  the  longobard  king- 
dom, except  Arechis,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who,  relying  on 
the  extent  and  remoteness  of  his  territories,  protected  by 
mountains  and  strong  passes,  defied  the  power  or  the  Franks, 
and  assumed  the  title  of  an  independent  prince.  Arechis 
was  a  man  of  abilities.  He  embellished  and  fortified  Saler- 
num and  Beneventum ;  he  encouraged  learning,  and  was 
the  friend  of  the  historian  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  took  refuge 
at  bis  court  In  787  Charlemagne  having  come  again  into 
Italy  with  an  army,  entered  the  dominions  of  Arechis,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Capua.  Arechis  sued  for  peace,  and 
agreed  to  pay  tribute  to  Charles,  and  gave  him  his  son 
Grimwald  as  an  hostage.  Arechis  died  shortly  after,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Grimwald,  whom  Charlemagne  released 
on  condition  of  his  acknowledging  Charles  as  nis  suzerain 
in  all  public  acts,  and  also  razing  the  walls  of  Salernum, 
Compsa,  and  other  places.  Grimwald  having  eluded  the 
last  condition,  Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  king  of  Italy, 
marched  against  him  about  the  year  801,  but  was  repulsed 
To  his  summons  to  pay  him  allegiance  Grimwald  replied  by 
the  following  distich : — 

*  Libtr  at  iagennoa  nun  natoi  ntroqoa  pmnnte 
Semper  em  Uber,  credo,  iusnte  Deo.* 

In  806  Grimwald  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Sophia  at  Beneventum,  with  an  inscription  over  his 
tomb,  in  which  he  is  called  the  '  Saviour  of  Beneventum 
against  the  phalanxes  of  the  Franks.'  Having  left  no  sons, 
his  treasurer  and  namesake,  Grimwald,  styled  II.,  was 
elected  in  his  place.  He  made  peace  with  Charlemagne, 
and  agreed  to  pay  tribute  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  After  a 
war  against  the  duchy  of  Naples,  which  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  Grimwald  II,  ma£  peace 
with  the  Neapolitans. 

About  830,  the  Saracens,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Sicily,  landed  at  Tarentum,  drove  away  the  Byzantine  gar- 
rison and  governor,  and  from  that  time  they  made  frequent 
incursions  into  Apulia.  They  also  took  Brundusium, 
Barium,  and  other  towns,  moat  of  which  however  they 
abandoned  after  sacking  them. 

Aj>.  839.  Sicardus,  prince  of  Beneventum,  being  mur- 
dered by  his  subjects,  nis  treasurer  Radelchis  was  elected 
in  his  place.  But  Siconulphus,  brother  of  Sicardus,  being 
supported  by  the  counts  of  Compsa  and  Capua,  and  by  the 
Neapolitans,  was  proclaimed  prince  at  Salernum  in  840. 
A  long  war  ensued,  in  which  both  contending  parties  called 
in  to  their  assistance  bands  of  Saracens  trom  AfHca  and 
Spain,  who  devastated  a  great  part  of  the  country.  The 
inhabitants  at  last  implored  the  interference  of  Louis 
II.,  king  of  Italy,  and  son  of  the  emperor  Lotharius,  who 
came  with  an  army  and  drove  away  the  Saracens  as  far  as 
Bari. 

851.  An  arrangement  was  made  through  King  Louis,  by 
which  the  old  Longobard  principality  of  Beneventum  was 
divided  into  two,  Radelchis  retaining  the  northern  part,  or 
the  country  of  Samnium,  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
Adriatic,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Beneventum,  and  Sico- 
nulpbos  assuming  the  title  of  Prince  of  Salernum,  which 
principality  embraced  Campania  and  Lucania.  Both  princes 
acknowledged  themselves  vassals  of  Ixuis,  king  of  Italy. 

8S3.  Landulf,  count  of  Capua,  declared  himself  indepen- 
dent of  the  prince  of  Salernum,  and  thus  a  third  state  was 
formed  out  of  the  former  principality  of  Beneventum.  In 
856,  Lando,  son  of  Landulf,  built  the  new  city  of  Capua  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Vulturnus,  and  transferred  to  it  the 
inhabitants  of  old  Capua,  which  had  fallen  to  decay. 

876.  The  people  of  Bari,  supported  by  the  Byzantines, 
drove  away  the  Saracens,  and  their  town  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Byzantine  governor,  or  strategos,  of  those  parts 
of  Apulia.  Calabria,  and  the  country  of  the  Bruttii  which 
•till  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  emperor. 
NsplM  And  Amalfl  had  their  own  dukes,  who  were  elected 


by  the  dtisetu,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  court  of  Coo* 
stantinople. 

890.  Leo  the  Phikwoplier,  emperor  of  the  East,  availing 
himself  of  disputes  concerning  the  succession  to  the  prinei* 
pality  of  Beneventum,  took  possession  of  that  city,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Longobard  principality  of  Beneventum,  which 
had  lasted  more  than  three  centuries. 

900.  The  people  of  Beneventum,  supported  by  Guy,  duke 
of  Spoleto,  having  driven  away  the  Byzantines,  proclaimed 
Atenulfus,  count  of  Capua,  as  their  prince.  Atenulfu* 
however  and  his  successors  continued  to  reside  at  Capua, 
which  city  thus  became  the  capital  of  an  extensive  princi 
pality  which  embraced  Campania,  Samnium,  and  part  of 
Apulia  and  of  the  present  Abruszo. 

963.  Landulfus  II.,  prince  of  Benevmtum  and  count  of 
Capua,  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Landulfus 
III.  as  prince  of  Beneventum,  and  Pandulfus,  called  'Iron 
Head,'  as  count  of  Capua ;  and  soon  after  Otho  I.  of  Ger- 
many, emperor  of  the  West,  went  to  Capua,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  two  brothers,  as  well  as  of  Gisulfus, 
prince  of  Salernum.  On  this  occasion  Otho  raised  Capua 
to  the  rank  of  a  principality  in  favour  of  Pandulfus.  In 
969  Landulfus  died,  and  Pandnlflis  took  possession  of  Be- 
neventum also;  and  lastly,  in  978,  Gisulfus,  prince  of  Sa- 
lernum, died  without  issue,  having  appointed  for  his  suc- 
cessor Pandulfus,  who  thus  re-united  under  his  sway  the 
whole  of  the  former  duchy  of  Beneventum.  Pandulfus,  the 
'  Iron  Head,'  appears  to  have  been  a  remarkable  prince, 
both  as  a  soldier  and  •  statesman,  and  ha  is  extolled  as  such 
by  the  anonymous  chronicler  of  Salernum,  who  was  bis 
contemporary.  But  after  bis  death,  a.i>.  982,  his  dominions 
were  divided  between  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  had  Saler- 
iMm,  and  the  other  Beneventum. 

982.  Otho  II.  came  with  an  army  with  the  intention  of 
expelling  the  Byzantines  from  Apulia,  but  having  failed, 
he  revenged  himself  upon  the  people  of  Beneventum,  who 
had  forsaken  him,  by  sacking  their  town.  In  consequence 
of  this  defeat  of  Otho,  the  Byzantines  recovered  in  some  de- 
gree their  former  preponderance  in  South  Italy,  seized  the 
whole  of  the  great  Apulian  plain  as  far  as  the  Apennines, 
and  built  a  town,  which  still  exists,  and  which  they  called 
Troia.  They  also  appointed  a  new  oflScer,  with  the  name  of 
Catapan,  to  rule  over  Apulia,  and  fixed  upon  Bari  for  his 
residence.    [Cafitanata.] 

About  the  year  1016,  a  party  of  Norman  pil^ms  from 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  in  France,  where  their  country- 
men under  RoUo  had  settled  about  a  century  before,  re- 
turning from  Palestine,  landed  at  Salerno  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  sanctuaries  of  Monte  Casino  and  Mount 
Gargano.  WaJimar,  the  prince  of  Salermo,  struck  with  the 
comely  persons  and  gallant  bearing  of  the  strangers,  received 
them  with  marked  attention,  and  induced  them  to  tarry  a 
while  in  his  capital.  In  the  mean  time  it  happened  that  a 
Saracen  squadron  anchored  at  Salerno,  and  threatened  to 
plunder  the  country  unless  they  were  paid  a  large  sum  of 
money.  The  natives  of  Salerno,  as  well  as  thcue  of  the 
neighbouring  principalities,  exposed  to  frequent  attacks  of 
Greeks  and  Saracens,  had  become  dejected  and  timid,  and 
did  not  think  of  resistance.  Whilst  their  prince  was  preparing 
to  pay  the  money,  the  Saracens  landed  on  the  beacn  outside 
of  the  walla  of  Salerno,  where  they  feasted  and  caroused  in 
heedless  security  on  the  provisions  which  were  supplied  to 
them.  The  Norman  knights,  to  the  number  of  forty,  some 
say  more,  indignant  at  the  sight,  suddenly  sallying  out  of 
the  town,  fell  upon  the  Saracens,  who  were  either  asleep  or 
otherwise  unprepared  for  defence,  made  great  slangier  of 
them,  and  drove  the  remainder  to  their  boats.  The  prince 
and  citizens  of  Salerno  loudly  expressed  their  admiration 
and  gratitude  to  the  strangers,  and  offered  tbem  an  honour- 
able settlement  in  the  country,  which  the  pilgrims  declined, 
but  promised  that  on  their  return  to  Normandy  they  would 
send  some  of  their  countrymen.  Soon  after,  one  Osmond 
Drengot,  accompanied  by  his  brothers  Rainulf^  Asclittin, 
and  other  relatives,  made  their  appearance  at  Capua,  where 
they  were  well  received  by  Pandulfus  IV.,  prince  of  Capua 
and  Benevento.  It  happened  about  this  time  (a.d.  1017) 
that  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Bari  among  the  natives 
against  their  Byzantine  rulers.  The  insurgents,  headed  by 
a  certain  Melo,  of  Longobard  descent,  and  Dato,  his  brother- 
in-law,  proceeded  in  expelling  the  Greek  Catapan  and 
garrison.  But  new  troops  coming  from  the  East,  laid  siege 
to  Bari,  and  as  the  inhabitants  appeared  disposed  to  sur* 
reader,  Melo  and  Dato  contrived  to  escape  to  Capua,  where 
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duy  found  the  Norman  emigranU,  whom  Melo  engaged  to 
join  him,  together  with  other  militia  from  the  neighbouring 
prinoipalitioB  of  Salerno  and  Benevento.  With  these 
troops  Melo  entered  the  plains  of  Apulia,  and  defeated  the 
Greeks,  but  was  at  last  defeated  himself  near  the  site  of 
Cannn  in  the  year  101 9.  The  Normans  however  protected 
his  retreat,  and  Melo  returning  to  Capua,  and  having  re- 
commended his  Norman  friends  to  Pandulfus,  princa  of 
Capua,  and  Waimar,  prince  of  Salerno,  sat  off  for  Germany 
to  induce  the  emperor  Henry  II.  to  interfere  in  the  aiiairs 
of  Southern  Italy.  Henry  however  was  busy  about  other 
matters,  and  Melo,  after  repeated  jounieys,  died  in  Ger- 
many The  Normans  of  Capaa  were  located,  some  in 
the  domains  of  the  abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  and  others 
under  the  command  of  Dato,  at  a  fort  on  the  banks 
of  the  Liris,  which  commanded  the  passage  of  that 
river.  But  Pandulfus,  prince  of  Capua,  and  his  brother 
Adinulfiis,  abbot  of  Monte  Casino,  were  induced '  by  large 
bribes  from  Basilius  II.,  emperor  of  the  East,  not  only  to  pay 
allegiance  to  him,  but  also  to  betray  into  his  hands  Dato, 
who,  being  seised  by  the  Greeks,  was  taken  to  Bari,  and 
there  being  tied  in  a  sack,  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  as  being 
guilty  of  high  treason.  The  emperor  Henry,  hearing  of 
these  transactions,  and  being  indignant  at  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Greeks,  and  the  connivance  of  the  Longobard 
princes,  in  breach  of  their  sworn  allegiance  to  the  emperors 
of  the  West,  assembled  a  force  with  which  he  crossed  the 
Alps  about  the  year  1022,  and  was  joined  by  the  contin- 
gents sent  by  the  bishops  of  Milan,  Verona,  Vercelli,  Pia- 
cenza,  and  other  cities,  most  of  which  had  in  that  age  their 
respective  bishops  at  the  heed  of  their  municipal  mminis- 
tration.  The  emperor  sent  15,000  men  under  Poppo,  patri- 
arch of  Aquileia,  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  to  attafek 
the  Greeks  in  Apulia ;  and  another  body  of  20,000  men, 
under  Pelegrinus,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  he  sent  by  the 
way  of  Rome,  with  orders  to  seize  the  abbot  of  Monte  Casino 
and  the  prince  of  Capua.  Henry  himself  followed  more 
leisurely  with  the  remainder  of  his  army.  The  Norman 
settlers,  who  had  increased  in  number,  being  joined  by 
many  of  their  countrymen  from  Normandy,  followed  the  im- 
perial standard,  the  abbot  Adinulfiis  fled  to  Otranto,  and 
Pandulfus  was  taken  by  the  emperor  and  sent  as  prisoner 
to  Germany,  and  the  principality  of  Capua  was  given  to  the 
count  of  Teano.  On  returning  to  the  north,  Henry  recom- 
mended his  German  auxiliaries  to  the  new  prince  of  Capua ; 
but  after  the  emperor's  departure,  the  Normans,  being  neg- 
lected by  the  native  princes,  took  possession  of  a  district  of 
Campania  on  the  borders  of  the  duchy  of  Naples,  and  with 
the  consent  of  that  duke,  where  they  built  a  town,  a.d.  1 020, 
which  was  called  Adversa  or  Aversa,  being  considered  as  a 
bulwark  of  Naples  '  adversus'  Capua.  [Atkbsa..]  Rainul- 
fus  assumed  the  title  of  count  of  Aversa,  which  title  was 
confirmed  some  years  after  by  the  emperor  Conrad.  This 
was  the  .first  Norman  state  established  in  Italy. 

Norman  Period,  from  1 020  to  1 194.— A  firesh  band  of  Nor- 
mans, headed  by  William,  Drogo,  and  Hunfred,  sons  of  Tan- 
cred,  count  of  Hauteville,  near  Coutances  in  Normandy,  a 
powerful  baron,  came  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  Italy,  and 
entered  the  service  of  Waimar  IV.,  prince  of  Salemoi 
vbom  they  assisted  in  taking  Sorrento,  Amalfi,  and  other 
places. 

1037.  Maniaces,  Catapan  of  Apulia,  having  prepared  an 
expedition  to  recover  Sicily  from  the  Saracens,  requested 
and  obtained  of  the  prince  of  Salerno  the  assistance  of  his 
Norman  auxiliaries.  The  expedition  proved  successful,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Saracen  emirs,  who  were 
lieutenants  of  the  Zeiride  sultan  of  Tunis  and  Kairwan,  a.d. 
1038.  The  Normans,  and  especially  their  leader  William 
of  Hauteville,  surnamed  Bras-de-Fer,  or  the  *  iron-arm,' 
gave  material  assistance  to  the  Byzantines  in  this  cam- 
paign ;  but  being  ill  requited  by  Maniaces,  they  left  him,  and 
crossing  the  Strait  of  Messina,  they  marched  through  Ca- 
labria, and  seized  Melfi,  Venosa,  Ascoli,  and  other  towns 
of  Apulia.  They  made  Melfi  their  capital,  and  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Longobard  prince  of  Benevento, 
they  repulsed  all  the  forces  which  the  Byzantines  sent 
;^8inst  them,  and  took  the  whole  of  Apulia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Bari,  Tarentum,  and  a  few  other  maritime  towns 
which  were  garrisoned  by  the  Greeks. 

1043.  The  Normans  having  divided  the  conquered  terri- 
tories into  so  many  fiefs  among  their  leaders,  appointed  one 
of  them,  WilUam  Bras-de-Fer,  to  be  above  the  tisst  as  pre- 
tident  ia  the  oounoil  and  captain-general  in  the  field,  widi 


the  title  of  eount  of  Apulia,  amidst  the  aoelamations  of  the 
united  militia,  Norman,  Longobard,  and  Apnlian.  The 
Norman  coun^  of  Aversa  remained  separate  and  indepen- 
dent, but  its  count,  Rainulfns,  as  well  as  Waimar,  prince  of 
Salerno,  attended  the  diet  of  the  Norman  barons  of  Apulia 
at  Melfi,  in  which  WilUam  was  proclaimed. 

1046.  William  Bra»-de-fer  died,  and  his  brother  Drogo 
was  proclaimed  count  of  Apulia. 

1047.  The  emperor  Henry  IH.  repaired  to  Capua,  and 
gave  to  Drogo  the  investiture  of  the  county  of  Apulia ;  and 
being  dissatisfied  with  Pandulfus,  prince  of  Benevento,  he 
made  a  grantof  the  principality  to  both  the  count  of  Apulia 
and  the  count  of  Aversa,  who  divided  the  territory  between 
them,  but  did  not  take  the  town  of  Benevento. 

1053.  Pope  Leo  IX.  having  marched  with  an  army 
against  the  Normans,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner ;  as 
however  he  was  treated  by  them  with  the  greatest  respect, 
he  not  onlv  confirmed  the  count  of  Apulia,  but  gave  the 
Normans  all  the  lands  that  they  might  conquer  in  Calabria 
and  Sicily  as  hereditary  fieb  of  the  see  of  Rome.  Robert 
of  Hauteville,  called  Gniscard  or  Wiskard,  *  the  wise,'  havinz 
succeeded  his  brother  as  count  of  Apulia,  readily  availed 
himself  of  this  grant  by  taking  a  great  part  of  Calabria  from 
the  Byzantines.  His  younger  brother  Roger  had  the 
greater  share  in  this  new  conquest,  which  be  completed  by 
taking  Rhegium  and  Scylacaum. 

1039.  Robert  Wiscard  was  by  common  consent  of  the  Nor- 
man chie&  proclaimed  duke  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  He  as- 
sumed the  ducal  coronet  and  furred  robe,  and  was  confirmed 
bv  pope  Nicholas  II.,  in  a  council  held  at  Melfi,  on  his  pByin<( 
allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome.  The  pope  moreover  granted 
him  the  investiture  of  the  island  of  Sidly,  which  he  en- 
gaged to  take  from  the  Saracens,  who  had  recovered  it 
dtrough  the  weakness  and  mismanagement  of  the  By- 
zantine governors.  The  pope  granted  in  like  manner  to 
Richard,  Norman  count  of  Aversa,  the  investiture  of  the 
principality  of  Capua,  which  he  had  taken  from  Landulfus, 
the  last  Longobard  prince  of  Capua.  Duke  Bobert  created 
his  brother  Roger  count  of  Calabria.  i 

1061.  Roger  invaded  Sicily,  being  supported  by  one  of 
the  Saracen  chiefs,  and  surprised  Messina. 

1070.  Robert  Wiscard  took  Bari,  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  Eastern  emperors  in  Italy,  after  three  years'  siege.  He 
then  joined  his  brother  in  SicSy,  where  they  took  Palermo, 
and  allowed  the  Mohammedan  population  uie  free  exercise 
of  their  religion. 

1075.  Robert  Wiscard  took  Salerno,  and  drove  away 
Gisulfus,  its  Longobard  prince. 

1077.  Landulfus,  prince  of  Benevento,  dying  without 
issue,  Robert  annexed  the  principality  to  his  other  do- 
minions, giving  the  town  of  Benevento,  with  a  small  terri- 
tory around,  to  the  pope.  Thus  ended  the  last  Longobard 
principality  in  Southern  Italy. 

lOSl.  Robert  Wiscard,  whose  daughter  had  married  the 
son  of  Michael  Ducas,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  sailed 
with  an  armament  to  the  lilieration  of  Michael,  who  had 
been  deposed  by  Nicephorus  Botoniates.  Having  entrusted 
the  administration  to  his  second  son  Roger,  be  took  with 
him  his  eldest  son  Bohemund.  Corfu  and  Durazzo  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  marching  thence  overland,  he  defeated  the 
forces  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
the  Eastern  throne.  He  soon  after  returned  to  Italy  to  the 
assistance  of  pope  Gregory  VII.,  who  was  besieged  in  Rome 
by  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  He  liberated  the 
pope,  who  followed  him  to  Salerno.    [Greqort  VII.] 

1085.  Robert  having  reimbarked  for  the  East,  where  his 
son  Bohemund  was  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  emperor 
Alexius,  fell  ill  and  died  in  the  island  of  Corfu,  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  Robert  Wiscard  was  the  founder  of  the  Sicilian 
monarchy,  and  a  very  distinguished  personage  in  the  middle 
ages.  He  bequeathed  Sicily  and  part  of  Calabria  to  bis 
brother  Count  Roger,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of 
Palermo,  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  own  capital ;  to  bis 
second  son  Roger  he  left  the  duchy  of  Apulia,  with  Salerno 
and  thereat  of  his  continental  dominions ;  and  to  Bohemund 
he  gave  his  Eastern  conquests.  Bohemund  afterwards 
having  joined  the  great  crusade,  became  the  founder  of  the 
kingdom  of  Antioch. 

1090.  Noto,  the  last  Saracen  garrison  in  Sicily,  surren- 
dered to  Count  Roger,  who  assumed  the  title  of  '  Great 
Count  of  Sicily.'  He  established  feudality  in  those  towns 
and  districts  which  he  had  taken  by  force  from  the  Saracens ; 
the  rest  'A  the  country  was  considered  crown  domains,  the 
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pnmrieton  of  wfaieh  remained  undisturbed,  under  the  name 
of  ailodialists  or  bargensatici.  He  instituted  the  Sicilian  par- 
liament, or  assembly  of  the  great  feudatories,  both  ecole- 
siastieal  and  lav,  who  met  when  convoked  fay  the  prince.  In 
1091  he  sailed  to  Malta,  and  obliged  the  Gai't,  or  Saraeen 
eovernor,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  count  of  Sicily.  Count 
Roger  protected  all  his  subjects,  both  Christians,  Saracens, 
and  Jews,  and  was  popular  with  all.  He  even  formed  a 
body-guard  of  Mohammedana. 

1101.  Count  Roger  of  Sicily  died,  much  regretted,  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  Mileto  in  Calabria.  He  was 
Bucceeded  by  his  son  Roger. 

11 II.  Duke  Roger  of  Apulia  died  at  Salerno,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William,  who,  being  harassed  bv  his 
refiraotory  vassals,  applied  to  his  cousin  Count  Roger  JII.  of 
Sicily,  entreating  him  to  come  to  his  assistance,  in  reward 
for  which  he  gave  him  the  city  of  Palermo,  which  Robert 
Wiscard  had  kept  for  himself. 

1127.  Duke  William  died  at  Salerno,  having  no  issue, 
upon  which  Count  Roger  of  Sicily  came  with  an  armament 
to  claim  the  inheritance,  and,  after  much  opposition  fitom 
some  of  the  baronif  succeeded  in  establishing  his  authori^ 
over  all  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  Salerno.  Pope  Honorius  U. 
however  opposed  his  claim,  and  excommunicated  him, 
and  preached  a  crusade  against  him.  The  pope  invaded 
Apulia  with  an  army,  but  was  obliged  to  retire. 

1128.  A  conference  took  place  near  Beneventum,  between 
Roger  and  the  pope,  in  which  the  latter  gave  him  the  in- 
vestiture of  the  dukedom  of  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Roger 
was  now  master  of  the  whole  of  the  states  which  have  since 
constituted  the  united  Sicilian  monarchy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  principality  of  Capua,  which  was  possessed  by 
another  Norman  dynasty,  and  the  duchy  of  Naples,  which 
still  retained  its  independence  and  its  elective  dukes  under 
a  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  emperors. 

1 1 30.  Roger  I»ving  assembled  a  parliament  at  Salerno, 
to  which  he  called  not  only  his  feudatories  and  prelates,  but 
also  the  most  learned  men  of  his  dominions,  it  was  decided 
in  that  assembly  that  he  should  assume  the  title  of  king  of 
Sicily.  This  lesolution  was  unanimously  confirmed  bv  the 
Sicilian  parliament  which  he  soon  after  convoked  at  Paler- 
mo ;  and  on  Christmas-day  of  that  year  Roger  was  solemnly 
crowned  in  the  caUiedral  of  Palermo  by  the  four  aich- 
bishops  of  Palermo,  Salerno,  Capua,  and  Benevento.  He 
assumed  tbe  title  of '  Rex  Sicilis,  Ducatus  Apuliee,  Princi- 
patus  Caputs.'  Robert,  prince  of  Capua,  carried  the  crown 
in  the  procession.  Pope  Innocent  II.  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge Roger's  new  dignity,  and  Roger  on  bis  part  acknow- 
ledged Anacletus,  Innocent's  competitor,  as  pope. 

1135.  King  Roger,  being  annoyed  by  the  nostile  conduct 
of  the  prince  of  Capua,  seized  that  principality  and  annexed 
it  to  bis  other  dominions. 

1 136.  Tbe  emperor  Lotbarius  II.  and  pope  Innocent  II. 
took  Capua  and  great  part  of  Apulia,  and  appointed  Rai- 
nulf,  count  of  Avellino,  duke  of  Apulia.  Roger  withdrew  to 
Sicily,  but  in  the  following  year,  Lotbarius  having  returned 
to  Germany,  he  landed  at  Salerno  and  retook  Capua,  No- 
eera,  and  other  towns.  The  war  between  him  and  Rainulf 
lasted  two  years. 

1 138.  Raiuulf  died  of  a  fever  in  Apulia,  and  Roger  soon 
after  subdued  that  province. 

1139.  Pope  Innocent  marched  with  troops  into  Cam- 
pania, but  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by  Roger,  who 
treated  him  with  great  respect,  and  on  the  25th  of  July  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  them,  by  which  the  pojpe 
granted  to  Roger  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
the  king  swearing  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  pro- 
mising the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute.  About  the  same 
time  Sergius,  duke  of  Naples,  having  died,  tbe  Neapolitans 
chose  for  their  duke  tbe  eldest  son  of  king  Roger,  but  re- 
tamed  their  municipal  laws  and  liberties. 

1140.  King  Roger  crossed  the  river  Pescara  and  seized 
that  part  of  Abruzzo  which  lies  between  the  Pescara  and 
the  "Tronto,  and  thus  the  Sicilian  kingdom  attained  its 
compact  form  and  the  boundaries  which  it  has  retained  to 
this  day.  Roger  assembled  a  parliament  at  Ariano,  in  whicd 
a  new  silver  coin  was  ordered  to  be  struck,  called  a  '  ducat.' 
In  1146  be  sent  an  armament  to  Tripoli  in  Barbary,  which 
he  took,  as  well  as  the  towns  of  HabadiaandSus,  the  island 
of  Jerbi,  and  other  places.  Being  offended  at  the  emperor 
Manuel  Comuenus  for  some  slignt,  king  Roger  sent  his 
admiral,  George  of  Antioch,  who  seized  Oxia,  invaded 
Acaraania,  apd  took  Thebes  and  Corinth,  which  be  plun- 
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dared.  He  i*tutned  to  Sicily  with  a  large  booty  and  many 
spinners  and  weavers  of  silk,  whom  Roger  settled  in  hia 
palace  at  Palermo.  Thus  the  manufacture  of  silk  was  intro- 
duced into  Sicily. 

1151.  Roger  named  his  son  William  his  colleague  oo 
the  throne. 

1154.  Roger  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  leaving  hit 
third  wife  pregnant.  She  was  delivered  of  a  daughter.  Con 
stance,  who  was  afterwards  wife  of  tbe  emperor  Henry  VL 
and  mother  of  Frederic  II.  King  Roger  was  the  third 
great  man  of  his  family.  Robert  Wiscard  and  Count 
R(^er  laid  tbe  foundations  of  tbe  monarchy  by  their  con- 
quests, and  King  Roger  consolidated  the  whole  into  a  regu- 
lar form,  made  a  body  of  laws,  and  established  an  orderly 
system  of  administration. 

1 1 54.  William  L,  called  '  the  bad,'  succeeded,  but  did  not 
imitate  his  father.  He  began  well  by  defeating  by  land 
and  by  sea  the  armaments  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  as  well  as 
the  troops  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  He  also  extricated  him- 
self with  honour  out  of  some  disputes  which  he  had  with 
the  pope.  But  afterwards  trusting  implicitly  to  his  fsvourite 
minister  and  admiral  Mi^one,  a  covetous  and  cruel  man, 
he  involved  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war. 

1 160.  Majone  was  killed  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  but 
the  rebellion  continued  until  it  was  put  down  by  force.  In 
1 162  peace  was  established  in  the  kingdom. 

1 166.  William  I.  died  at  Palermo,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  William  IL,  a  minor,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother.  The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  distracted  by  re- 
volts of  tbe  barons,  and  by  popular  tumults  in  Palermo, 
where  the  Saracens,  or  Moslems,  who  formed  a  considerable 
and  wealthy  part  of  the  population,  being  accused  of  heinous 
crimes,  were  treated  with  great  rigour. 

1 1 74.  William  raised  the  splendid  cathedral  of  Monreale 
near  Palermo. 

1177.  William  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Henry  II, 
king  of  England,  who  was  received  at  Pidermo  wi^  g»at 
pomp. 

1 178.  A  Sicilian  fleet  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Syria,  and  re- 
took 1^  and  Antioch  from  the  arms  of  Salaheiddin. 

1184-85.  A  Sicilian  armament  wa^ent  to  Thessalonica 
to  support  the  claims  of  Alexius  Comnenus  against  the 
usurper  Andronicus.  The  war  ended  with  the  dethrone- 
ment and  execution  of  Andronicus  by  tbe  people  of  Con- 
stantinople. About  10,000  Sicilian  soldiers  perished  in 
battle. 

1185.  William  having  no  issue,  the  princess  Constance, 
bis  aunt,  was  married  to  Henry,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
I.,  and  declared  heiress  apparent  of  the  kingdom. 

1188.  Another  Sicilian  fleet,  under  William's  great  ad- 
miral Margaritone  of  Brindisi,  sailed  to  Syria,  and  relieved 
Tyre  and  Autiocb,  which  were  besieged  by  Salabeddin. 

1189.  William  II.  died  at  Palermo.  He  was  styled  '  the 
good,'  a  surname  which  he  deserved  for  his  integrity,  his 
bve  of  justice,  and  his  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects. 
The  Sicilian  parliament,  being  convoked  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  kingdom,  proclaimed  his  cousin  Tancred,  count  of 
Lecoe,  an  ulegitimate  son  of  Roger,  the  eldest  son  of  king 
Roger.  This  was  done  through  fear  of  Henry  VI.  and  his 
German  foUoweta,  who  would  have  taken  possession  of  the 
kingdom  through  the  claim  of  Constance,  Henry's  consort. 
Tancred  had  a  great  reputation  for  courage,  generosity,  and 
love  of  learning. 

1190-91.  Richard  I.  of  England  landed  in  Sicily,  and  had 
several  interviews  with  Tancred  with  respect  to  his  sister 
the  dowager  queen  of  Sicily  and  her  widow's  settlement. 

1191.  Henry  VI.,  now  emperor  of  Germany,  invaded 
Apulia,  and  took  Salerno.  Returning  to  Germany,  he  left 
benind  his  wife  Constance,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
people  of  Salerno,  and  given  up  to  Tancred,  who  generously 
restored  her  to  her  husband.  Tancred  drove  away  the  Get- 
man  troops  f^om  Apulia. 

1 194.  "Tancred  died  at  Palermo,  leaving  a  son  William,  a 
minor,  to  sueceed  him  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother, 
queen  Sybilla.  Henry  VI.  having  again  entered  Apulia 
with  a  large  force,  and  being  supported  by  the  turbulent 
barons,  overran  the  country  as  far  as  Rhegium,  crossed  the 
strait,  and  took  Messina,  Syracuse,  and  Catania.  He  then 
marched  to  Palermo,  and  queen  Sybilla  and  her  son  William 
having  retired  to  a  castle,  the  city  opened  its  gates  to  Henry, 
who  was  acknowledged  king  and  solemnly  crowned. 

1195.  Henry  having  seized  the  persons  of  queen  Sybilla 
•od  hereon  William,  confined  them  first  to  a  monastery,  and 
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liKd  the  ehfld  barbarously  mutilated  and  deprived  of  sight. 
The  boy  expired  in  prison  shortly  after.  Hie  also  put  to  a 
eniel  death  their  principal  adherents.  Thus  ended  the 
Norman  dynasty,  which  nad  reigned  with  glory  over  Sicily 
for  more  than  a  century. 

Suabian  Dynasty.  U94-1260. — ^A  revolt,  caused  by  the 
eruelties  of  Henry  Vl.  and  the  brutality  of  his  German  fol- 
lowers, broke  out  in  Sicily.  It  was  quelled  by  massacre, 
and  the  prisoners  were  put  to  a  cruel  death,  some  being  em- 
paled, some  burnt  alive,  and  others  flayed  alive.  The  town 
of  Castrogiovanni  however  persisting  in  the  revolt,  Henry 
went  to  besiege  it,  when  he  was  taken  ill  and  died,  a.d.  1197. 
Constance  remained  regent  for  her  son  young  Frederic  II. 
She  restored  peace,  sent  away  the  Germans,  and  put  herself 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  her  subjects,  who  loved  her  as 
being  the  daughter  of  King  Roger. 

1198.  Frederic  IL,  then  four  years  old,  was  crowned  king , 
at  Palermo.  Not  long  after  Queen  Constance  died,  leaving 
her  ^on  at  Palermo,  where  be  was  educated  under  the  po- 
litical tutorship  of  the  pope. 

The  events  of  the  life  of  Frederic  are  related  under  Fxe- 
DKBic  II.  of  Germany.  Under  his  reign  Sieily  and  Apulia 
enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity  and  considerable  pros- 
perity. Frederic  was  a  legislator:  many  of  bis  ' Constitu- 
tions,' or  code  of  laws  for  his  Sicilian  kingdom,  are  deserving 
of  praise,  considering  the  time  when  they  were  enacted. 
He  was  the  founder  of  the  third  estate,  or  commons,  in  the 
idand  of  Sicily,  having  called  to  sit  in  the  Sicilian  parlia- 
ment two  *  prudhommes,'  or  '  wise  men,'  for  every  demesne 
town.  He  also  established  a  municipal  body  in  every  com- 
mune. Although  emperor  himself,  he  caused  the  German 
diet  to  recognise  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  as  independent  of 
the  empire.  He  took  away  from  the  bsirons  the  exercise  of 
criminid  jurisdiction,  which  in  their  hands  was  a  formidable 
means  of  oppression,  and  gave  it  to  the  king's  judges.  He 
abolished  tiie  trials  called  the  '  judgments  of  God,'  and  judi- 
ciary duels.  He  encouraged  public  iiistruction,  founded 
a  university  at  Naples,  and  schools  at  Palermo  and  in  other 
towns. 

1250.  Death  of  Frederic  II.,  a  great  prince,  and  a  bene- 
factor to  Sicily.  Conrad  succeeded  him,  but  died  in  12S4, 
leaving  his  only  son  Conradin  two  years  of  age.  Manfred, 
a  natural  son  of  Frederic,  assumed  the  regency  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sicily. 

1258.  Manfted  was  crowned  king  at  Palermo  with  the 
assent  of  the  parliament  on  the  rumour  of  the  death  of 
Conitidin.  The  events  of  his  reign  are  given  under Hanfksd. 

1266.  Battle  of  Benevento,  between  Charles  of  Anjou, 
whom  the  pope  had  crowned  king  of  Sicily,  and  Manfred. 
Manfred  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  Charles  was  acknow- 
ledged king  of  Sicily,  Apulia,  Calabria,  &c.  His  govern- 
ment was  tyrannical  and  rapacious,  and  his  French 
soldiers  were  insolent  and  dissolute.  [Anjou,  Dukes  and 
Counts.] 

1267.  Expedition  of  the  young  Conradin  to  recover  his 
paternal  kingdom.  He  was  defeated  by  Charles  of  Anjou 
at  Tagliacozzo,  and  betrayed  into  his  hands. 

1269.  Public  execution  of  Conradin  at  Naples.  [Con- 
radin.] 

Anjou  and  Aragonete period. — 1282.  Sicilian  vespers,  or 
general  massacre  of  the  French  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  to 
tile  number  of  about  4000.  The  Sicilians  called  to  the 
throne  Pedro,  king  of  Aragon,  who  had  married  Constance, 
dangliter  of  Manned.  Charles  of  Anjou  retained  the  con- 
tinental territories,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Naples.  Both 
styled  themselves  king  of  Sicily,  and  the  usap  began  gra- 
dually to  prevail  at  Naples  of  calling  the  island  Sicily  '  ultra 
pharum,'  and  the  continental  territories  '  Sicily  citra  pha- 
rum.' 

1285.  Pedro  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  'Sicily  by  his 
second  son,  ilames ;  the  eldest,  Alonso,  having  sueraeded  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon. 

I29I.  Alonso  having  died,  James  succeeded  to  the  crown 
of  Aragon,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Pope  Bonifiuse  VIII.,  a 
friend  of  the  Anjous,  he  ceded  Sicily  to  Charles  11.  of  Na- 
ples, the  pope  granting  him  in  exchange  the  investiture  of 
Sardinia.  nSAiunoNA,  Hutory  (j/l]  The  Sicilians  how- 
ever refusea  to  be  given  up  to  toe  Algous,  and  in  1256  the 
parliament  proclaimed  Frederic,  younger  brother  of  James, 
king  of  Sicily. 

1296-1337.  The  reign  of  Frederic  was  stormy;  be 
bad  to  struggle  against  his  own  brother,  who  joined  his 
AragoDOM  troops  to  those  of  the  Anjous  tarn  Naples  and 


{Itom  France,  and  against  Pope  Bonifoee  VHI.,  who  sup- 
ported both  by  the  terrors  of  church  excommunication.  The 
foreigners  landed  repeatedly  in  Sicily,  but  were  ultimately 
defeated. 

1302.  Peace  of  Castronovo,  which  put  an  end  to  a  war  of 
twenty  years.  Frederic  was  acknowledged  by  the  Anjous 
on  condition  of  marrying  Eleanor,  Charles's  daughter,  and 
on  the  further  condition  that  after  his  death  Sieily  should 
revert  to  Charles  and  his  successors. 

1309.  Death  of  Charles  H.  at  Naples.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Robert,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Guelphs  of  Itidy,  while  Frederic  of  Sicily  took  the  part  of 
the  emperor.  A  desultory  war  was  renewed  between  Sicily 
and  Naples. 

1331.  Frederic,  in  a  parliament  assembled  at  Syracuse, 
named  his  son  Peter  his  colleague  and  successor,  and  had 
him  crowned  at  Palermo. 

1337.  Frederic  II.  of  Sieily  died  after  an  eventful  but 
a  succesafiil  reign  of  forty  years.  His  son  Peter  II.  suc- 
ceeded him. 

1342.  Peter  of  Sicily  died,  leaving  his  son  and  heir 
Louis  a  minor,  under  the  guardianship  of  John,  duke  of 
Randazzo,  an  able  statesman.  Hostilities  continued  be- 
tween Sicily  and  the  Anjeus. 

1343.  Death  of  Robert  of  Naples.  His  love  of  letters  has 
consecrated  his  memory ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio. 

.343-82.  Joan  I.  succeeded  her  father  Robert.  For 
the  events  of  her  reign  see  Joan  I.  of  Naples. 

1348.  Treaty  of  peace  by  which  Louis  of  Sicily  and  his 
successors  are  acknowledged  by  the  Anjous  of  Naples  as 
legitimate  kings  of  Sieily. 

1355.  Louis  of  Sicily  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Frederic  IIL  Sicily,  under  the  weak  reign  of 
Frederic,  was  a  prey  to  factions.  The  barons  encroached 
on  the  domains  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  on  the  liberties  of 
the  towns. 

1377.  Frederic  dying  withewt  male  issue,  the  crown  de- 
volved upon  Martin,  called  the  young^er,  son  of  Martin, 
Infante  of  Aragon,  and  who  had  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Frederic.  He  was  opposed  by  the  refractory  barons,  whp 
kept  Sicily  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

1382.  Joan  of  Naples  put  to  death  by  Charles  of  Durasto, 
who  succeeded  her. 

1386.  Charles,  being  murdered  in  Hungary,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  son  Ladislans. 

1 398.  Martin  of  Sicily,  being  supported  by  his  father.  Mar- 
tin the  elder,  who  had  become  king  of  Aragon  in  1395,  was 
crowned  at  Palermo.  He  restored  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  and  checked  the  turbulent  barons. 

1409.  Martin  of  Sicily  died  in  an  expedition  to  Sardinia, 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Sieily  by  his  father, 
Martin  the  elder,  king  of  Aragon,  who  died  next  year. 

1412.  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  nephew  of  King  Martin 
was  proclaimed  king  of  Sicily  after  an  interregnum  of  two 
years.    He  sent  the  Infante  Don  Juan  to  govern  the  island. 

1414.  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  died  after  a  stormy 
reign.  He  was  mostly  employed  in  foreign  wars,  and  was 
careless  of  the  welfare  of  hu  subjects.  He  wa*  succeeded 
by  his  sister  Joan  II.  of  Naples. 

1416.  Alfonso,  son  of  Ferdinand,  having  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  recalled  the  Infanie 
Don  Juan  and  appointed  a  viceroy  to  govern  Sicily.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  viceregal  government  in 
Sicily,  which  lasted  three  centuries,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment and  disadrantage  of  the  Sicilians. 

1435.  Joan  II.  of  Naples  died,  and  bequeathed  her  crown 
to  Rdni.   [Reni  of  Anjou.] 

1442.  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon  and  I.  of  Sicily  took  Naples 
and  drove  away  R£n£.  Thus  Sicily  and  Naples  were  tem- 
porarily reunited.    [Alfonso  V.] 

1458.  Alfonso  died  after  a  long  and  eventful  reign.  He 
had  some  brilliant  qualities,  but  was  too  fond  of  war,  and 
was  too  subservient  to  the  feudal  interest.  His  illegitimate 
son  Ferdinand  succeeded  him  at  Naples.  The  events  of  his 
reign  are  related  under  Ferdinand  I.  of  Naples.  Alfonso's 
brother  Don  Juan  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of  both  Aragon 
and  Sieily,  and  Sicily  was  again  governed  by  viceroys  from 
Spain. 

1 479.  Ferdinand  of  Ara^n  and  Castile,  called  the  Catholic, 
son  of  Don  Juan,  succeeded  his  father  both  in  Aragon  and 
Sicily.  He  was  styled  Ferdinand  IL  of  Sicily.  [Ferdinand 
V.  OF  Castilk.] 
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1494.,  Alfonso,  ton  of  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  suceeeded  to 
that  erown  after  bis  father's  death.  The  Fiench,  under 
Charles  VIII.,  who  had  inherited  the  claims  of  the  Anjous, 
invaded  that  kingdom.  Alfonso  escaped  to  Sicily,  where  he 
turned  monk,  after  abdicating  in  bvour  of  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand. Sicily  remained  quiet  under  the  government  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain. 

1496.  Ferdinand,  styled  II.  of  Naples,  recovered  his  king- 
dom, which  the  French  were  obliged  to  evacuate  by  a  gene- 
ral league  of  the  Italian  powers  against  them.  He  died 
soon  after,  and  was  suceeeded  by  his  uncle  Frederic,  who, 
being  threatened  by  Louis  XII.  of  France,  applied  to  his 
relative  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  who  ordered  Gon- 
salo  of  Cordova,  his  captain-general  in  Sicily,  to  proceed  to 
the  mainland,  with  a  secret  understanding  between  Ferdi- 
nand and  Louis  XII.  that  they  were  to  divide  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  between  them.  Pope  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia) 
became  a  fit  party  to  this  disgraceftil  transaction,  by  grant- 
ing a  bull  of  investiture  to  the  two  crowned  plunderers, 
liouis  invaded  the  kingdom  from  the  north  and  Gonsato 
advanced  ft-om  the  south,  both  putting  garrisons  in  the 
towns  which  they  oooupied.  Frederic,  finding  himself  be- 
trayed by  his  own  relatives,  left  Naples  and  asked  the 
French'  king  for  an  asylum  in  his  dominions. 

1501.  Louis  XII.  granted  to  Frederic  the  duchy  of  Aniou 
with  a  pension.  Frederic  died  in  France  in  1504.  juis 
eldest  son  Ferdinand  died  in  Spain  childless,  and  his  other 
sons  died  young  and  without  issue.  Thus  ended  the  Ara- 
gonese  dynasty  of  Naples. 

1503.  The  French  and  Spaniards  auarrelled  about  the 
I  partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ana  Gonsalo  settled  the 
dispute  by  defeating  the  French  at  Cerignola  in  Apulia 
and  driving  them  out  of  the  country.  The  whole  of  the 
Sicilian  kingdom  acknowledged  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who 
governed  botii  countries  by  viceroys. 

1516.  Ferdinand  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles  V. 
of  Germany,  styled  I.  of  Spain,  II.  of  Sicily,  and  IV.  of 
Naples.    [Cbarlxb  V.  of  Gbmiany.] 

Spanttk  Ficertgat period/or  both  Napletcmd  Siciljf.  1503 
to  1 734. — During  this  lone  period  those  fine  countries  retro- 
graded in  many  respects.  The  national  spirit  became  extinct, 
and  the  ruling  country,  Spain,  being  itself  in  a  state  of 
decay,  could  not|\nfase  any  new  vigour  into  its  dependencies. 
The  administrative,  economical,  and  judicial  systems,  imper- 
fect as  they  were  under  the  former  rulers  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  became  worse  under  the  administration  of  the  Spanish 
viceroys.  Several  of  those  viceroys  were  men  of  good  in- 
tentions and  of  strict  int^;rity,  but  their  tenure  of  office 
being  short  and  depending  upon  the  intrigues  of  the  dis- 
tant court  of  Madrid,  they  had  not  the  means  or  the  time  to 
effect  any  enlarged  plan  of  improvement.  The  names  of 
some  of  them  however  are  reoocded  with  honour  in  the 
annals  of  the  kingdom.  They  Mabelllsbed  the  chief  towns, 
but  the  country  was  neglected.  It  wag  overrun  by  outlaws, 
its  resources  were  wasted,  and  the  population  decreased.  In 
Sicily  the  parliament  maintained  some  sort  of  national  spirit, 
but  in  the  Continental  territory  the  parliaments  had  never 
been  convoked  so  rwulariy  as  in  Sicily,  and  at  last  fell 
totally  into  disuse.  The  last  parliament  sat  at  Naples  in 
September,  1642.  On  the  other  side  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  was  established  in  Sicily,  but  was  firmly  rejected 
by  the  Neapolitans.  Alarming  insurrections  broke  out 
both  in  Naples  and  in  Sicily ;  that  of  1647  is  related  under 
Anibllo  Tommaso.  In  1671  Messina  revolted  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  admitted  a  French  garrison,  France  being 
then  at  war  with  Si>ain.  A  few  years  after,  peace  being 
made  between  the  two  powers,  the  French  abandoned 
Messina,  ten  thousand  of  whose  inhabitants  emigrated 
to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  Spain.  At  last  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  uccession  broke  the  power  of  Spain  in  Southern 
Italy. 

1708.  The  Austrian  troops  under  Marshal  Daun  con- 
quered Naples  on  bebalf  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  who 
claimed  the  crown  of  Spain.  Sicily  remained  quietly  under 
Philip  V.  of  Spain.  By  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  Charles,  now 
emperor,  resigned  bis  claims  to  Spain,  but  retained  Naples, 
Sardinia,  and  Milan,  and  by  the  express  intervention  of 
Queen  Anne  of  England,  Sicily  was  given  to  Victor  Ama- 
deus  of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  king. 

1714.  Victor  Amadens  made  his  solemn  ingress  into 
Palermo,  and  having  assembled  the  Sicilian  parhament,  he 
manifested  enlightened  views  of  administration.  The 
census  of  the  island  of  Sicily  being  taken  on  that  occasion, 


gave  a  return  of  1,153,000  inhabitants,  of  which  Palermo 
reckoned  120,000. 

1718.  The  expedition  sent  by  Cardinal  Alberoni  in  time 
of  profound  peace  took  Sicily  from  King  Victor,  but  Eng- 
land and  Austria  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  the 
island,  and  by  a  new  arrangement  Sardinia  was  given  to 
King  Victor  and  Sicily  to  the  emperor  Charles.  Thus 
Sicily  and  Naples  were  again  united  under  a  foreign  crown. 
[Albkroni;  Sardbona.] 

1734.  A  new  war  having  btokkn  out  in  Europe  on  the 
occasion  of  the  disputed  succession  of  Poland,  Spain  under- 
took to  reconquer  both  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  Infante 
Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.,  marched  with  a  well  appointed 
army  and  took  Naples  from  the  Austrians.  He  than  pro- 
ceeded to  Sicily,  which  he  also  conquered  after  some  resist  ■ 
ance.  At  the  same  time  Philip  V.  made  a  solemn  renun 
oiation  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  fiivour  of  his  son  Don  Car- 
los, who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
his  heirs. 

1735.  Rettoration  of  the  Sicilian  Monarchy. — This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  sera  for  the  countries  of  Naples 
and  Sicily.  They  resumed  their  rank  as  an  indepenaent 
monarchy,  and  also  their  nationality,  which  is  an  essential 
condition  to  the  well  being  of  a  people.  Don  Carlos  proved  a 
good  sovereign:  he  completely  identified  himself  with  his 
new  subjects,  and  he  set  his  mind  on  restoring  the  mo- 
narchy to  that  unity  of  administration  and  that  political 
rank  and  independence  which  it  had  assumed  under  its  first 
king  Roger.  Charles  gave  himself  the  example  of  res]iect- 
ing  the  laws ;  he  chose  able  ministers,  among  others  Tanucci, 
to  assist  him ;  be  checked  the  power  of  the  barons,  and  took 
the  first  steps  towards  the  extinction  of  feudality,  which  was 
afterwards  effected  under  his  successor.  He  created  a 
national  army  and  navy,  encouraged  useful  studies,  esta- 
blished workhouses  for  the  destitute,  built  a  new  mole  and 
quays  at  Naples,  the  splendid  theatre  of  S.  Carlo,  the  mu- 
seum, and  the  magnificent  residence  of  Caserta,  on  which 
last  he  spent  larm  sums  which  might  have  been  more  use- 
fully employed.  But  the  finances  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  the  country  enjoyed  peace,  and  a  degree  of  pro- 
sperity to  which  it  bad  been  a  stranger  for  centuries. 

1759.  Charles,  having  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Ferdi- 
nand VL  of  Spain  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  that  monarchy, 
resigned  his  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his  son  Ferdi- 
nand, then  eight  years  old,  appointing  a  council  of  regency 
during  his  mmority.  The  first  part  of  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand, till  the  epoch  of  the  French  revolution,  was  spent  in 
forwarding  the  system  begun  by  Charles.  A  sketch  of  the 
long  reign  of  Ferdinand  is  given  under  Fbbbinanv  IV.  of 
Naples. 

1799.  A  French  army  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
January,  after  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
populace,  and  established  a  republic,  Ferdinand  had  es- 
caped to  Sicily.  Ill  the  following  May  the  French  troope 
retired  from  Naples,  being  recalled  to  the  north  to  fight  the 
Austrians  and  Russians;  and  in  June  the  troops  of  Ferdi- 
nand, joined  to  a  large  Calabrian  militia,  led  by  cardinal 
Ruffo,  retook  the  capital  and  the  whole  kingdom.  A  feat^ 
ful  reaction  and  proscription  took  place. 

1806.  A  French  army  sent  by  Napoleon  invaded  the 
kinedom,  and  entered  Naples  without  opposition.  Ferdi- 
nand took  refuge  in  Sicily.  A  partisan  war  was  carried  on 
for  several  years  in  Calabria  between  the  French  and  the 
natives.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  king  of  Naples. 
In  the  same  year  feudality  was  abolished  by  a  royal  decree. 

1809.  Joachim  Murat  was  appointed  by  a  decree  of  Napo- 
leon to  the  throne  of  Naples,  in  lieu  of  Joseph,  appointed  by 
another  decree  to  the  throne  of  Spain.  [Mtwat,  Joacbik.j 

1812.  A  new  representative  constitution  upon  a  liberal 
scale  was  proclaimed  in  Sicily,  and  feudality  abolished  by 
the  vote  of  the  Sicilian  barons  in  parliament  assembled. 

1815.  The  last  parliament  of  Sicily  convoked  by  king 
Ferdinand.  Murat  makes  war  against  Austria,  is  defeated^ 
and  the  Austrians  enter  Naples  and  restore  king  Ferdi- 
nand. 

1816.  Ferdinand  ass'umes  the  title  of  Ferdinand  1., 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  the 
legidation  and  administration  of  both  divisions  of  the  king- 
dom were  reduced  to  a  uniforin  system.  Thus  the  Sicilian 
constitution  was  virtually  abolished.  The  French  civil  code 
was  retained  with  some  modifications. 

1818.  A  new  concordat  for  the  Two  Sicilies  agreed  upon 
by  the  pope. 
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1820.  Military  revelation  at  Naples ;  the  Spanish  eonsti- 1 
tution  of  1812  i*  proclaimed ;  and  a  united  parliament  fbr  | 
Naples  and  Sicily  is  convoked.  Palermo  however  and  other 
towns  of  Sicily  proclaim  the  independence  of  that  island 
under  the  same  kinj; :  in  short,  a  repeal  of  the  union  which 
bad  been  enforced  by  Ferdinand.  The  parliament  of  Naples 
sends  troops  to  Sicily,  and  Palermo  is  retaken. 

1821.  A"  Austrian  umy  marches  upon  Naples  with 
little  opposition.  The  constitution  is  abolished,  and  Ferdi- 
nand is  restored  to  absolute  power. 

1825.  Ferdinand  dies  and  is  sncceeded  by  his  son  Francis. 

1830.  Francis  dies  after  a  short  and  comparatively  unim- 
portant reign,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  II., 
the  present  king. 

The  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Two  Sicilies  are 
very  numerous :  the  old  chroniclers,  for  the  Norman,  Sua- 
bian,  and  Anjou  periods ;  and  Panormita,  Pontanus,  Valla, 
CoUenuccio,  and  Albino,  for  the  Aragonese  dynasty.  The 
general  history  of  the  kingdom  has  been  written  by  Costanzo, 
Summonte,  and  above  all  by  Giannona,  whose  history  is  a 
classical  work,  and  has  been  worthily  continued  down  to  the 
present  times  by  Greneral  Colletta. 

SICILY  (in  Latin,  Sieilia ;  in  Greek,  Sieelia,  SiccXia),  a 
large  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  is  separated 
by  a  narrow  channel,  called  Faiodi  Messina,  from  the  coast 
of  Calabria.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  of 
which,  formed  by  Cape  Lilybaeum,  is  towards  the  west,  and 
is  about  ninety  miles  distant  from  Cape  Bon  on  the  coast  of 
Tunis.  The  nortli-east  point.  Cape  Pelorus,  now  Capo  di 
Faro,  faces  the  rock  of  Scylla  on  the  Calabrian  coast,  from 
which  it  is  three  miles  distant,  and  the  south-east  point. 
Cape  Pachynus,  or  Passaro,  is  sixty  miles  from  the  island  of 
Malta.  The  length  of  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of 
the  island  on  the  map,  not  including  the  windings  of  the 
coast,  is  about  175  miles  each ;  and  that  of  the  eastern  side 
is  about  US  miles.  A  succession  of  mountain-groups  ex- 
tend across  the  idand  from  east  to  west,  bearing  various 
names:  the  Mounts  Pelorias,  or  Dinamari,  between  Melazzo 
and  Taormina.  which  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  the 
Apennines  of  Calabria ;  the  Herni  Monies,  forther  west ;  the 
Nebrodes,  now  Monti  Madonia,  south  of  Ceftkl&  and  Ter- 
mini, the  highest  summit  of  which,  near  the  town  of  Po- 
lizzi,  is  said  to  be  6000  feet  high ;  the  Cratas,  the  ramifica- 
tions of  which  extend  to  Palermo,  and  one  of  the  highest 
summits  of  which  is  that  of  Calatamauro,  near  Corleone ;  and, 
lastly.  Mount  S.  Giuliano,  or  of  Trapani,  the  antient  Eryx. 
These  mountains  are  much  nearer  to  the  northern  than  to 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  longest  watercourses  are  con- 
sequently on  the  south  side  of  them.  Toward  the  centre  of 
the  island  are  the  limestone  mountains  of  Enna,  now  Cas- 
trogiovanni,  about  3000  feet  high,  and  Mount  Artisino, 
which  is  still  higher ;  both  of  these  are  offsets  of  the  Nebrodes 
ridges:  and  farther  south  the  lower  groups  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Noto,  formed  of  tertiary  rocks,  extending  to  Cape 
Passaro ;  and  the  hills  of  Modica,  the  Hybla  Minor  of  the 
antients.  Few  summits  in  Sicily,  with  the  exception  of 
J&taa,  exceed  4000  feet  in  height.  Towards  the  eastern 
coast  rises  the  detached  group  of  jEtna,  which  occupies  an 
area  nearly  ninety  miles  in  circumference,  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  which  is  1 0,874  feet  above  the  sea.  [ifiTNA.]  At  the 
southern  base  of  iStna  lies  the  plain  of  Catania,  Uie  largest 
in  the  island.  There  are  smaller  plains  along  the  southern 
coast,  near  Alicata,  Terranova,  Marsala,  and  at  Melazso  on 
the  northern  coast ;  but  the  larger  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  island  "consists  of  mountains  and  valleys.  The  northern 
coast  is  generally  high,  the  mountains  in  many  places  com- 
ing close  to  the  sea.  Few  of  the  rivers  are  perennial.  Of 
these  few  the  principal  are,  the  Giaretta,  or  Simnthus, 
witich  flows  eastward  through  the  plain  of  Catania;  the 
Finme  Salso,  the  antient  Himera,  which  flows  southward, 
and  enters  the  sea  near  Alicata ;  and  the  Belice,  or  Hypsa, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Selinunte.  the  site  of  the 
ruins  of  Selinus.  Most  of  the  rest  are  torrents,  with  a  short 
and  rapid  course— dry  or  nearly  so  in  summer,  but  swell- 
ing into  formidable  floods  in  the  rainy  season,  when,  for  the 
want  of  bridges,  they  become  impassable  for  days  together. 
These  are  called  'flumare'  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

Most  of  the  mountains  have  been  in  the  course  of  ages 
stripped  of  their  antient  forests,  and  they  now  present  a 
naced  and  barren  appearance.  The  sides  of  ^tna  however 
are  still  covered  with  flno  forests  of  oaks,  beach,  maple, 
birch,  fir,  and  miwnificent  chesnot-trees.  A  few  other 
forests  ai«  scattern  ovartbe  surface  of  the  island,  the  prin- 


cipal being  that  of  Garonia,  near  the  northern  coast;  that  of 
Capellaro,  south  of  Palermo ;  the  woods  near  Castelvetrano, 
on  the  southern  coast ;  and  the  forest  of  Giummia,  west  of 
Caltagirone.  The  mineral  productions  of  Sicily  consist  of 
copper  and  silver,  which  were  once  worked,  but  are  now 
abandoned ;  cinnabar,  sulphur,  which  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  especially  near  San  Cataldo,  Galati,  Butera, 
Bi&ra,  Tavara,  and  Montegrande,  and  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  export  ftom  Alicata,  Gireenti,  and  Palma.  The 
quantity  exported  amounts  •nnuaUy  to  between  500.000 
and  600,000  cwt,  of  which  the  gre^iUer  part  goes  to  Eng- 
land and  France,  at  the  average  price  of  about  one  *oncia ' 
(or  10«.  ^d.)  the  cwt.  at  the  place  of  embarkation.  Several 
of  the  sulphur-mines  are  let  by  the  proprietors  to  English 
and  other  foreign  houses,  under  an  agreement  with  the 
government  for  a  moderate  fixed  duty  to  be  paid  on  the 
exportation.  The  infHngement  of  the  convention  on  the 
part  of  the  Neapolitan  government  has  given  rise  to  the 
so-called  'Sulphur  Qneation'  between  Great  Britain  and 
Naples,  whioh  attracted  the  attention  of  parliament  in  the 
session  of  1840. 

Sicily  seems  to  contain  no  iron.  Marble,  alabaster,  and 
other  kinds  of  fine  stones  are  found  in  abundance.  Amber 
is  found  near  Catania.  There  is  roek-salt  near  Castro- 
giovanni,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  consumed  or 
exported  is  sea-salt,  whioh  is  made  in  extensive  salines  or 
salterns  along  the  coast,  especially  near  Trapani,  Marsala, 
and  Agosta.  The  exported  salt  is  mostly  put  on  board 
Baltic  or  Norway  traders. 

Sicily  has  no  lakes  except  that  of  Brviere,  near  the  east 
coast,  between  (3atania  and  Syracuse,  which  is  about  twelve 
miles  in  circumference,  and  abounds  with  fish ;  and  the  lake 
of  Pergusa,  near  Castrogiovanni,  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
which  is  about  four  miles  round. 

The  sea  around  the  coast  of  Sicily  abounds  with  fish  of 
various  sorts,  but  the  most  productive  fisheries  are  those  of 
the  migrating  fish,  the  sardine  and  tunny.  The  tunny  is 
caught  in  the  months  of  May  and  June  in  the  tonnare  of 
Trapani,  Termini,  Ceialjk,  Melazso,  Capo  Passaro,  &c.  The 
quantity  is  about  20,000  cwt,  most  of  which  is  consumed  in 
Sicily  and  Naples  and  other  parts  of  Italy. 

The  cultivation  of  com  is  said  to  occupy  about  one-half  of 
the  tilled  land.  They  reckon  five  qualities  of  wheat,  the 
best  of  which  is  that  of  Termini,  and  the  lowest  quality  that 
of  Catania.  The  difference  of  price  between  these  two  is 
about  one-eighth.  But  com  is  generally  dear  in  the  sea- 
port towns,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads  in  the  interior ;  and 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  com  of  Apulia,  and 
e;ren  of  Egypt  and  the  Crimea,  brought  by  sea  to  Messina 
and  other  ports,  and  there  sold  cheaper  than  SiciUan  com. 
This  tends  to  discourage  native  agriculture.  The  lower 
classes,  especially  in  the  interior,  eat  barley  bread.  Indian- 
corn  and  beans  are  cultivated  to  a  small  extent.  Wine  is 
made  in  abundance,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island.  The  white  wines  of  Marsala,  Owtelvetrano,  Catania, 
and  Bronte  or  ^tna  wine,  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities.  -  The  firtn  of  Woodhouse  alone  exports  5000 
barrels  yearly.  Their  establishment  at  Marsala,  which  has 
existed  since  Nelson's  time,  is  on  a  large  scale,  with  dis- 
tilleries of  brandy.  The  amarena  of  Agosta  and  the 
muscat  of  Syracuse  are  fine  dessert  wines.  The  red  wine 
of  Faro  is  a  good  common  wine ;  that  of  Melazso  is  some- 
what inferior,  and  that  of  MasMli  is  still  poorer.  Sicilian 
wine,  especially  white,  is  exported  to  England,  Germany, 
Spanish  America,  and  Brazil.  More  (ban  80,000  barrels 
of  both  white  and  red  are  sent  annually  to  Holland  and 
the  Baltic  ports,  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  French  wines. 
Sicily  sendi  also  wine,  both  white  and  red,  to  Malta,  the 
Levant,  and  the  Black  Sea.  Much  remains  to  be  done  for 
the  improvement  of  Sicilian  wines,  both  in  the  eultivation 
of  the  vine  and  in  the  process  of  wine-making.  The  dis-  I 
tillery  of  alcohol  has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years  by 
means  of  the  new  French  alembics  of  Berard  and  Cellier ; 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  spirit  is  exported  to  South 
America,  as  well  as  tartar,  both  white  and  red.  Dried 
raisins,  called  zibib,  are  exported  fh>m  Messina  to  the 
amount  of  about  6000  barrels.  Messina  is  also  the  depdt 
for  the  currants  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  of  whioh  about  12,004 
barrels  are  yearly  sold  and  exported  to  Trieste,  England, 
and  America. 

Olive-oil  is  not  produced  in  great  quantity,  and  is  gene- 
rally of  an  inferior  quality,  owing  to  bad  mani^ment;  it  is 
produced  chiefly  along  the  northern  coast,  ancTnot  much  of 
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it  ii  exported.  The  oil  of  Tusa  and  Cefalik  if  oonaidered  the 
best.  Otive-plautationg  might  easily  be  spread  all  over 
Sicily.  linseed-oil  is  made  at  Catania,  and  along  the 
southern  coast,  and  exported  to  Venice  and  IVieste.  But 
the  French  oils  extracted  from  poppy  and  colza  have  in 
great  measure  superseded  the  linseed-oil.  Lemons  and 
oranges  are  plentiful  and  fine,  and  are  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities ;  but  for  want  of  roads,  much  of  the  fruit  is 
left  to  rot  on  the  ground.  Lemon-juice,  or  eitric  acid,  and 
essences  of  lemon,  citron,  orange,  aniseed,  lavender,  rose- 
mary, and  bergamot,  constitute  another  branch  of  industry, 
which  mieht  bis  greatly  extended.  Silk  was  once  a  staple 
article  of  Sicilian  export,  especially  to  England ;  but  it  has 
been  since  driven  ont  of  the  market  by  the  silk  of  Bengal. 
The  Sicilian  silk  is  now  sold,  though  in  a  less  quantity,  to 
French  and  Swiss  manufacturers.  The  silk  of  Foria  is  the 
best ;  and  next  to  it  is  the  silk  of  Fiana,  Rametta,  and 
S.  Martino.  Messina  is  the  great  mart  for  silk.  The  an- 
nual exportation  is  said  to  be  900  bales  of  300  lbs.  each. 

Liquorice-juice  is  made  chiefly  at  Catania,  Patti,  and 
Palermo,  and  exported  to  the  amount  of  5000  chests  to 
England  and  the  north  of  Europe,  where  it  is  employed  in 
brewing.  The  pods  of  the  caroob-tree,  which  grows  wild 
in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  island,  are  exported  to  Trieste, 
Naples,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa:  they  are  chiefly  used  as 
forage  for  horses.  Manna,  which  is  an  exudation  of  the 
sweet  sap  of  the  ornus,  a  species  of  ash  which  grows  in  the 
mountains  of  Sicily,  is  procured  by  making  vertical  inci- 
sions in  the  bark  of  ihe  tree.  The  best  manna  is  that  of 
Gerace,  which  is  produced  in  the  country  between  Termini 
and  Mistretta,  and  that  of  Capace.  About  2500  cwts.  are 
yearly  exported.  Almonds  are  exported  to  the  quantity  of 
about  13,000  cwts.,  chiefly  to  Germany  and  the  north  of 
Europe.  The  best  almonds  are  those  of  Avola,  near  Syra- 
cuse, Mascalt,  and  Palma ;  those  of  Girgenti  and  Terranova 
are  inferior.  Of  pistachio  nuts  about  3000  cwts.  are  ex- 
ported. Sumach,  a  dyeing  substance  extracted  from  the 
sprigs  and  dried  leaves  of  a  shrub,  the  rhut  coriaria,  is 
exported  chiefly  to  England.  The  best  sumach  is  that  of 
Alcamo  and  'Tapani.  Kid-skins  and  lamb-skins,  both 
dressed  and  undressed,  are  shipped  from  Messina  to  Crer- 
many  and  England.  The  other  articles  of  Sicilian  produce 
are — rice,  nuts,  walnuts,  dried  flgs ;  cantharides,  which  im- 
migrate from  Africa ;  honey,  wax.  gum,  soda,  but  the  trade 
in  soda  is  now  greatly  declined;  and  cotton,  which  is  culti- 
vated to  a  considerable  extent  near  Catania,  Biancavilla, 
Rttti,  Pachino,  Terranova,  &c.  The  sugar-cane,  cannamele, 
which  waa  once  extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily,  is  now  en- 
tirely abandoned.  The  above  list  of  valaable  products  shows 
not  so  much  the  actual  wealth  of  Sicily  as  its  natural  capa- 
bilities. 

Cattle  are  few  in  number,  and  mostlv  poor,  owing  to  the 
want  of  the  artificial  grasses,  and  to  their  being  neglected 
and  left  in  the  fields  without  stabling.  The  ^t  horned 
cattle  are  those  of  the  district  of  Modica.  Sheep  are  nume- 
rous, but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  improving  the  breed, 
and  the  wool  is  bad.  Cheese  is  made  from  ewes'  milk. 
Goats  are  in  many  places  preferred  to  sheep.  The  govern- 
ment has  established  a  stud  of  foreign  stallions  to  improve 
the  breed  of  horses.  Wolves  are  common  in  the  mountains 
and  forests,  and  snakes  in  the  low  plains. 

The  population  of  Sicily,  which  by  the  ceiuus  of  1798 
was  1,660,000,  had  risen  in  1831  to  1,943,000;  and  in  1836 
it  exceeded  2,000,000.  (Serristori,'Stati8ticad'Italia.')  This 
population  is  distributed  very  unequally  over  the  surface  of 
the  island.  The  coasts,  especially  the  northern  and  eastern,  are 
thickly  studded  widi  towns,  whilst  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  comparatively  uninhabited.  The  tract  between  Messina 
and  Catania  is  the  most  populous  part  of  the  island,  whilst 
in  the  west  the  tract  between  Alcamo  and  Trapani  is  almost 
a  desert.  The  mountains  aie  generally  uninhabited.  The 
want  of  roads,  and  the  greater  resources  for  industry  af- 
forded by  the  proximity  of  the  sea,  serve  to  explain  this 
inequality. 

Sicily  was  formerly  divided  into  three  great  divisions, 
called  Valli :  namely,  Val  di  Mazcara,  in  the  west ;  Val  di 
Demona,  in  the  east ;  and  Val  di  Noto,  in  the  south.  It  is 
now  divided  for  administrativa  purposes  into  seven  pro- 
vinces :  Palermo,  with  78  eommnnes ;  Messina,  97  com- 
munes ;  Catania,  65  communes ;  Girgenti,  45  communes ; 
Siracusa,  36  communes ;  Castanisetta,  29  communes ;  and 
Trapani,  20  communes.  Every  province  is  administered 
by  ao  Intendante,  and  every  commune  has  a  Sindaco. 


For  judicial  purposes  the  provinces  are  divided  inttt 
Judicatures,  oach  having  a  judge  of  first  instance  for 
criminal  and  police  matters.  In  the  head  town  of  each 
province  is  a  collegiate  court  for  civil  suits.  There  is  a  'Gran 
Corte  Civile,'  or  court  of  appeal,  ip  each  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal cities,  jPalermo,  Messina,  and  Catania,  and  a  supreme 
court  of  justice  at  Palermo.  Commercial  tribunals  exist  at 
Palermo,  Messina,  and  Trapani.  For  scientific  instruction 
there  are  three  univeisitiea,  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Cata- 
nia; and  21  colleges  in  the  various  provincial  towns.  There 
is  an  institute  for  female  education  at  Palermo,  under  the 
name  of  '  Educandato  Carolino ;'  naval  schools  at  Palermo, 
Termini,  Ceftlili,  and  Messina ;  a  veterinary  school  at  Ptt- 
lermo,  and  an  academy  of  tlie  fine  arts  in  the  same  city. 

Elementary  instruction  is  much  neglected;  soma  ele- 
mentary schools  exist  in  the  towns,  but  few  or  none  in  the 
rural  communes.  The  proportion  of  illiterate  persons  is 
very  great;  it  form*  in  fact  the  great  majority  of  the 
people. 

The  ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  of  three  arch- 
bishops— Palermo,  Monreale,  and  Messina;  eleven  bishops 
— Siracusa,  Maxsara,  Cefalik,  Patti,  Nicosia,  Piaxza,  Gerace, 
Girgenti,  Caltagirone,  Catania,  and  Lipari ;  thirtebn  abbot- 
ships  of  royal  presentation;  and  about  30,000  secular 
priests.  The  regular  or  monastic  clergy  consists  of  7591 
individuals,  including  lay  brothers,  distributed  among  658 
convents,  of  which  409  are  possessed  of  property,  and  249 
are  of  the  mendicant  orders.  The  number  of  the  convents 
of  nuns  is  not  ascertained.  Sicily  having  remained  undis- 
turbed by  revolution  or  French  invasion,  the  property  of  the 
convents  has  remained  untouched.  (Serristori,  Statuitiea.) 
No  other  form  of  worship  is  allowed  in  Sicily  than  that  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There  is  no  permanent 
Jewish  population.  There  are  however  colonies  of  Greek  or 
Epirote  origin,  which  migrated  thither  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Turkish  invasion  of  Greece:  they  have  retained  the  Eastern 
ritual,  and  have  their  own  papas, but  acknowledge  the  pope  as 
their  spiritual  head,  being  of  what  is  called  the  Greco-Latin 
Church.  They  are  distributed  in  five  or  six  localities: 
Plana  de*  Greci,  near  Palermo,  containing  about  5900  indi- 
viduals; Palazzo  Adriano,  5450;  Meszojuso,  4623;  Con- 
tessa,  3000 ;  Santa  Cristina,  720 ;  and  lastly,  the  city  of 
Messina,  where  the  piotopapa,  or  head  of  the  Greek  clergy, 
resides,  subject  however  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop 
of  Messina. 

At  the  head  of  the  political  administration  of  Sicily  is  a 
lieutenant-general,  who  represents  the  king's  person,  and 
is  often  a  member  of  the  royal  &mily.  His  salary  is  36,000 
ducats,  or  about  6000^.  sterling.  He  has  under  him  a 
secretary  of  state ;  but  all  important  matters  are  referred  to 
a  section  of  the  council  of  state  sitting  at  Naples,  which 
section  is  especially  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 
The  finances  and  treasury  of  Sicily  are  kept  distinct  from 
those  of  the  continental  dominions.  The  revenue  of  Sicily 
amounts  to  1,900,000  '  onze,'  of  three  Neapolitan  ducats 
each,  of  which  about  670,000  onze  are  employed  for  the 
expenses  of  the  administration  of  the  island,  and  the  remain- 
der is  remitted  to  Naples  for  the  general  expenditure  of  the 
united  kingdom.  The  communes  are  also  taxed  for  their  own 
local  expenditure,  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  700,000  onze. 
Sicily,  not  having  been  visited  by  the  storm  of  the  French 
revolution,  has  not  been  burthened  with  the  oppressive 
system  of  the  conscription.  Recruits  for  the  army  are  ob- 
tained by  voluntary  enlistment  Sicily  furnishes  to  the 
army  of  the  united  kingdom  10,000  infantry  and  2000 
cavalry.  The  permanent  force  kept  in  the  island  consists 
in  ordinary  times  of  6000  men.  The  principal  garrisons  are 
those  of  Palermo,  Messina,  Syracuse,  Trapani,  Agosta,  and 
Melazzo.  There  is  a  rural  police,  called  *  armigeri,'  charged 
with  the  care  of  keeping  the  roads  clear  from  outlaws ;  but 
of  late  years  it  has  been  in  great  measure  superseded  by  a 
body  of  gendarmes  sent  from  Naples,  who,  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities  and  the  people,  have  not  proved 
so  effective,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  country  has 
again  become  insecure.  Tne  present  king,  Ferdinand  II., 
during  his  residence  in  the  island  in  the  latter  part  of  1 838 
issued  strict  orders  for  the  extirpation  of  the  '  masnadieri,' 
or  banditti:  he  also  ordered  several  carriage-roads  to  be 
opened  throughout  the  island,  and  allotted  one  million  of 
ducats  for  the  purpose.  Several  new  roads  are  now  in  pro- 
gress. The  kitfg  also  ordered  a  catasto,  or  re-valuation  of 
landed  property,  to  be  made :  he  took  off  several  taxes  which 
wsighea  heavily  upon  agrioultute^  and  ordeied  the  final 
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abolition  of  every  remnant  of  feudalitv.  He  set  the  example 
himself  bjr  renouncing  several  feudal  duties  and  fees.  He 
also  ordered  the  demesne  lands  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poor  rural  population. 

The  manufactories  of  Sicily  are  neither  numerous  nor  on 
a  large  scale.  Cotton-cloth  is  manufactured  at  Messina, 
Catania,  Palermo,  and  Caltagirone ;  silks  at  Palermo,  Ca- 
tania, and  Nicolosi ;  leather  at  Messina ;  gloves,  soap,  arti- 
ficial flowers,  and  paper,  at  Palermo ;  coral  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  is  \rrougfat  at  Trapani. 

The  merchant  vessels  of  Sicily,  most  of  which  are  coasting 
vessels,  amount  to  about  1400,  besides  flshing-boats.  The 
maritime  trade  of  Sicily  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Genoese, 
Austrian,  French,  Spanish,  and  other  foreign  ships. 

The  principal  towns  of  Sicily  are : — Palbrho,  Mxssina, 
Catania,  SYRAcnBB,  Agosta,  trapani,  Giboxnti.  Among 
the  inferior  towns,  the  following  deserve  notice: — Melazzo, 
Patti,  Taormina,  Castro  Rwle,  and  Randazzo,  noticed 
under  Messina  (Intbndbnca)  ;  Termini,  Cefolii,  Corleone, 
Monreale,  and  Carini,  noticed  under  Palbrmo  (Intbn- 
denza)  ;  Caltagirone,  Nicosia,  Aci  Reale,  Patern5,  Ademo, 
and  S.  Filippo  d'Argiro,  noticed  under  Catania  ;  Sciaoca, 
Castronovo,  Bivona,  and  Aragona,  noticed  under  Gisoenti  ; 
and  Marsala,  Alcaxo.  and  Alicata,  noticed  under 
their  respective  heads. 

The  other  towns  which  deserve  notice  are : — I,  Castelve- 
trano,  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Entella,  a  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants,  in  a  romantic  situation  on  a  bill  in  the  province 
of  Trapani:  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Selinus  are  a  few  miles 
south  of  Castelvetrano,  near  the  sea-coast  2,  Mazsara,  a 
bishop's  see,  and  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  3,  Calta- 
nisetta,  a  considerable  town  in  the  interior  of  the  island, 
with  above  20,000  inhabitants,  and  numerqus  churches  and 
convents.  4,  Caltabellotta,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  on 
a  hill  north  of  Sciacca.  5,  Castrogiovanni,  near  the  site  of 
the  antient  Enna,  a  town  of  1 2,000  inhabitants.  6,  Cala- 
taxibet,  or  Calascibetta,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  near  Castrogiovanni.  7,  Terranova, 
near  the  site  of  the  antient  Gela,  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
island,  with  about  9000  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  by  sea.  8,  Modica,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
best-cultivated  districts  in  all  Sicily,  has  numerous  churches 
and  convents,  and  about  24,000  inhabitants.  The  finest 
cattle  in  Sicily,  the  finest  wool,  and  the  best  cheese  and 
butter,  belong  to  the  district  of  Modica.  9,  Piazza,  with 
18,000  inhabitants  and  a  bishop's  see,  situated  on  a  hill  half- 
way between  Castrogiovanni  and  Caltaeirone.  10,  Noto, 
in  the  south  part  of  the  island,  a  considerable  town,  with 
numerous  convents  and  churches,  and  18,000  inhabitants. 
11,  Castellamare,  on  a  gulf  on  the  northern  coast,  between 
F'alermo  and  Trapani,  has  a  strong  castle,  4000  inhabitants, 
and  large  granaries :  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  by 
sea.  12,  Palma,  a  well-built  town,  on  a  bill  not  far  from 
Alicata.  13,  Salemi,  a  town  in  the  west  part  of  the  island, 
built  by  the  Saracens,  near  the  site  of  the  antient  Alicia, 
hag  about  12,000  inhabitants.  14,  Lentini,  the  antient 
Leontini, has  6000  inhabitants  and  some  good  buildings; 
but  the  air  is  considered  unhealthy  in  summer.  IS,  Car- 
lentini,  with  4000  inhabitants.  16,  Geraci,  north-west  of 
Nicosia,  with  4000  inhabitants.  Besides  these,  there  are 
many  other  towns  of  lessnote,  such  as  Calataflmi,  Partanna, 
Leonforte,  Ragusa,  Naro,  &c.  Sicily  has  many  towns  con- 
taining above  three  thousand  inhabitants,  as  the  country 
population  live  chiefly  in  towns,  and  not  in  cottages  dis- 
persed about  the  country. 

The  small  islands  belonging  to  Sicily  are — I.  The  group 
of  the  Lipari  Islands.  [Lipari.I  II.  The  group  of  the 
Trapani  Islands — 1,  Favignana,  the  antient  ^gusa,  about 
sixteen  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Sicily,  is  eighteen  miles 
in  circumference :  it  has  good  anchorage-ground  for  large 
vessels,  and  a  strong  castle.  It  is  used  as  a  place  of  banish- 
ment for  criminals.  Favignana  has  good  pastures  and 
copious  springs.  A  number  of  sheep  are  reared  on  this 
island,  and  the  surrounding  sea  abounds  with  fish.  The 
woods  contain  hares  and  deer.  2,  Maretimo,  the  antient 
Hiera,  west  of  Favignana,  and  farther  out  at  sea,  is  eleven 
miles  in  circu  it ;  it  is  rocky  and  naked,  and  the  coast  is  bold  and 
•teep:  wild  thyme  grows  in  abundance,  and  supplies  nourish- 
ment for  swarms  of  bees.  It  has  a  strong  castle  with  dun- 
geons for  state-prisoners.  3,  Levanzo,  the  antient  Buccina, 
north  of  Favignana,  and  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
point  of  Trapani,  is  eight  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  some 
'jood  pastures.  4,  The  group  of  small  rocky  islands,  danger- 


ous to  navigators,  called'  antiently  Agades,  and  now  For- 
mica and  Scoglio  di  Mezzo,  are  betweenXevanzo,  Favignana, 
and  the  mainland,  near  which  the  consul  Lutatius  defeated 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  5. 
The  group  of  small  islands  south-east  of  Favignana,  and 
near  Cape  Lilybeum,  one  of  which  is  the  antient  Motya, 
once  a  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterwards  a 
stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Dionysius  the  elder.  A  Punic  inscription,  found  on  the 
island  in  1779,  was  transferred  to  the  town-house  of  Mar- 
sala, where  it  probably  still  remains.  III.  The  island  of 
Ustica,  forty  miles  norui  by  west  of  Palermo,  is  about  eleven 
miles  in  circumference ;  the  surface  is  hilly ;  it  contains 
many  olive  and  other  trees,  and  large  cisterns  cut  in  the 
rock,  as  well  as  sepulchres  and  other  traces  of  antient  colo- 
nization. Ustica  was  for  centuries  deserted,  owing  to  th« 
island  being  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the  Barbary 
pirates,  until  the  year  1759,  when  a  fresh  colony  was  sent  to 
it,  with  a  garrison,  and  several  small  forts  were  built :  the 
population  is  now  in  a  thriving  condition.  IV.  The  island 
of  Pantellaria,  the  antient  Coasyra,  is  situated  between  the 
south-west  coast  of  Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Tunis  east  of 
Cape  Bon,  fh>m  which  it  is  about  forty  miles  distant  It  is 
sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily  south  of  Maz- 
zara.  Pantellaria  is  about  thirty-six  miles  in  circumference ; 
the  ground  is  in  great  part  of  volcanic  formation,  and  pro- 
duces vine  and  olive  trees,  cotton,  pulse,  and  pasture,  but 
little  com.  The  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  3500,  are 
remarkably  industrious.  The  island  has  several  creeks 
with  good  anchorage-giound.  An  herb  called  orseglia, 
which  grows  on  the  island,  is  used  for  dyeing.  There  is  a 
warm  soapy  spring,  which  is  used  for  bleaching  and  scouring 
linen,  ana  other  mineral  springs,  which  are  of  use  in  severri 
complaints.  A  copious  spring  in  the  middle  of  the  island  fur- 
nishes the  inhabitants  with  dnnkable  water.  There  is  a  town, 
with  several  churches,  and  a  castle  with  a  garrison  sent 
from  Sicily.  V.  South  of  Pantellaria,  towards  the  coast  of 
Tripoli,  are  the  two  uninhabited  islands  of  Linosa  and  Lam- 
pedosa.  Linosa,  which  is  the  smaller,  is  destitute  of  water, 
but  Lampedosa  has  a  good  spring  and  good  anchorage- 
ground,  and  a  soil  capable  of  cultivation,  and  it  was  oncu 
inhabited.  Lampedosa  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  a  Sicilian 
family.  During  the  last  war  the  English  fVom  Malta  sent  a 
colony  of  Maltese  to  Lampedosa,  with  a  detachment  of  sol- 
diers for  their  protection,  but  the  island  was  afterwards 
abandoned.  Lampedosa  is  about  ninety  miles  west  by 
south  of  Malta,  130  south-west  of  the  nearest  point  of 
Sicily  near  Alicata,  and  about  75  miles  east  of  Cape  Maha- 
diah  on  the  coast  of  Tunis.  Linosa  is  about  30  miles  north- 
east  of  Lampedosa.  The  crown  of  Sicily  used  to  receive 
feudal  homage  from  the  grand-master  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  that  island,  as  well  as  Gozo,  having  formerly  been 
subject  to  the  king  of  Sicily. 

The  best  harbours  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  are  those  of  Mes- 
sina and  Syracuse,  which  are  perfectly  safe ;  and  the  latter 
particularly  is  capable  of  containing  a  fleet  of  large  ships  of 
war.  The  ports  of  Palermo,  Agosta,  and  Trapani  are  next 
in  importance.  But  the  southern  coast  is  destitute  of  har- 
bours ;  that  of  Girgenti  is  only  fit  for  small  craft,  and  there- 
fore this  large  tract,  called  '  la  Costa  di  Mezzogiorno,'  w 
dreaded  by  Mediterranean  sailors,  who  consider  it  a  danger- 
ous lee-shore.  Until  of  late  years  Sicilian  vessels  seldom 
ventured  beyond  the  coast  of  Italy,  but  they  now  begin  to 
trade  as  far  as  South  America. 

(Serristori,  Statiitica  d' Italia;  Deterizione  Geografiea 
deW  Itala  di  Si'ct/ia,  anonymous,  2  vols,  small  8vo„  Pa- 
lermo, 1806  ;  Paternb,  Viaggi  per  la  Sicilia,  1817;  Orto- 
lani,  Nuovo  Dizionario  Geografico  SUUitUco  delta  Sieilia, 
I8I9.) 

We  shall  conclude  this  sketch  of  Sicily  with  a  few  re- 
marks. The  economical  conditionof  Sicily  is  in  a  state  of 
transition.  Until  1812  the  best  part  of  the  cultivated  land 
in  the  island  belonged  to  the  barons,  the  church,  and  to 
several  corporate  bodies,  as  fldei-commissa,  and  were  inca- 
pable of  being  alienated.  This  mass  of  property  was  con- 
sequently unimproved.  Most  of  the  estates  were  also  en- 
cumbered with  mortgages,  the  interest  of  which  absorbed  a 
great  part  of  the  annual  rent,  but  the  interest  was  not  re- 
gularly paid,  owing  to  the  insuflBciency  of  the  laws  against 
debtors,  and  especially  noble  debtors.  Most  of  the  barons 
lived  in  the  large  towns,  or  at  Naples  near  the  court, 
neglecting  their  estates,  ignorant  of  their  own  financial 
affairs,  trusting  implicitly  to  agents  and  lawyers,  squander 
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ingtheir  ineome,  borrowing  more  and  more,  and  feeding  a 
boat  of  domestics,  dependents,  and  parasites.  The  eldest 
son  alone  was  allowed  to  marry ;  the  younger  had  only  a 
■mall  annual  allowance,  and  the  daughters  generally  passed 
their  life  within  the  walls  of  some  convent.  The  wants  of 
the  crown  during  the  war,  and  the  influence  and  example 
of  England,  which  by  its  land  and  sea  forces  defended 
Sicily  from  invasion,  brought  about  the  convocation  of  the 
national  parliament,  which  nndertook  a  revision  of  the  con- 
■titutiou. 

In  the  night  sitting  of  the  18th  of  July,  1812,  the  barons, 
greatly  to  their  honour,  voluntarily  gave  up  their  own 
feudal   privileges,  which  constituted  a  large  part  of  their 
revenue.     It  was  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  for  the  public 
benefit,  and  no  compulsion  of  despotism  or  of  forei^  inva- 
sion, as  at  Naples,  which  effected  the  abolition  of  feudalism 
in  Sicily.    The  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  continental 
system  of  Napoleon,  the  supply  of  provisions  required  for 
the  English  armies  and  fleets  in  Sicily  and  Spain,  the  an- 
nual subsidy  paid  by  England  to  Sicily,  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  English  army  stationed  in  the  island,  produced  an 
extraordinary  rise  in  prices,  which  compensated  the  barons 
for  the  loss  of  their  feudal  rights.    After  the  peace  of  181 4, 
the  opening  of  the  continental  porta,  and  the  departure  of 
the  English  forces,  prices  fell  suddenly  and  rapidly.    At 
last,  in  1820,  priem  fell  to  one-tenth  of  what  they  were  in 
]  810.  The  landed  proprietors  found  their  income  dwindling 
away,  but  the  institution  of  the  fidei-oommissa  remained, 
and   prevented  them  from  alienating  their  property.    A 
royal  decree  of  1818  abolished  the  fldei-oommissa,  and  in- 
troduced better  laws  for  the  protection  of  creditors.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  a  vast  mass  of  property  was  at  once 
brought  into  the  market,  and  produced  a  general  deprecia- 
tion.   Many  families,  supposed  to  be  rich,  found  themselves 
all  at  once  poor.    A  law  of  1824  enabled  debtors  to  assign 
their  land  for  the  liauidation  of  their  debts.    Many  of  the 
barons,  learning  wisaom  from  necessity,  reduced  their  esta- 
blishments, left  their  town  residences   at  Palermo    and 
Naples,  and  retired  to  their  remaining  estates,  or  to  the  pro- 
vincial towns  near  their  estates ;  others  sought  for  employ- 
ment under  government,  and  other  means  of  subsistence. 
From  this  temporary  derangement  of  the  old  economical 
system  has  resulted  the  good  effect  of  putting  into  circul»- 
tion  a  vast  mass  of  property,  which,  being  divided  into  smaller 
portions,  will  be  improved.    But  the  change  has  remained 
imperfect,  inasmuch  as  a  large  amount  of  property  still 
belongs  to  the  church  and  monasteries,  whilst  government 
interference  in  the  sale  of  agnculturalproducts,  restrictions 
upon  importation  and  exportation,  vexatious  local  duties, 
and  the  want  of  roads  in  a  country  of  mountainous  surface, 
tend  to  depress  rural  industry,  especially  in  the  interior  dis- 
tricts.   Agricultural  instruments  are  still  extremely  im- 
perfect ;  a  rotation  of  crops  is  unknown ;  there  is  no  manuring 
of  the  land,  no  shelter  for  cattle ;  the  mountains  are  gene- 
rally stripped  of  their  trees ;  and  popular  education  u  so 
neglectea  that  not  above  one-tenth  of  the  people  can  write. 
An  impulse  however  has  been  given,  and  it  depends  greatly 
on  the  Sicilian  landholders  to  continue  it  by  improving  the 
agriculture  of  their  estates.    The  government  on  its  part  is 
not  altogether  idle ;  the  carriage-roads  in  progress,  the  sale 
of  communal  lands,   the  abolition  of  several  injudicious 
duties,  are  evidence  of  the  administration  being  alive  to  the 
interests  of  the  Sicilian  population.     The  custom-house 
tariff  is  still,  as  in  most  continental  states,  established  on  a 
prohibitory  system,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  national  in- 
dustry ;  and  this  supposed  encouragement,  especially  in  a 
country  essentially  agricultural,  like  Sioily,  is  the  main  ob- 
stacle to  the  development  of  its  industry.     Our  authorities 
for  the  present  state  of  Sicily  axe — 

&Bm»ton.  Slatittica  d'ltalia,  1836;  DeWeli,  Saggio 
tuilHexzidi  moUipUcare  prontamente  le  Ricchezze  Sella 
Sicilia,  1822;  Afan  di  Rivera,  Contiderazioni  lu  i  Mezzi 
da  restitidre  il  Valor  propria  ax  Dom  eha  hala  Natura  cart' 
ceduto  al  Regno  delle  Due  Sicilie,  1833. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  the  state  of  Sicily  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  may  consult  Balsamo,  Pre»ent 
Slate  <^f  Sicily,  translated  by  Vaughan,  1811 ;  Rehfues, 
Neue*  Zuttand  der  Intel  Sicilien,  1807 ;  and  an  anonymous 
book,  entitled  De  la  Sidle  et  de  ses  Sapportt  avec  I'Angle- 
terre  d*  FEpoque  de  la  Constitution  de  1812,  par  un 
Membre  det  difflrem  Birlemens  de  Sidle,  Paris  and 
London,  1827. 

The  antient  Sicilian  population  was  formed  out  of  a  mix- 


ture of  various  nations,  Sicani,  Siceli,  and  Greek  eolonitt 
There  was  also  an  admixture  of  Punic  blood,  and  afterwards 
of  Roman  and  Campanian.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  the  Byzantine  Greeks  remained  masters  of  the 
island,  till  the  Saracens  came,  and  the  Arab  and  Moorish 
race  remaired  in  Sicily  for  more  than  two  centuries.  Then 
came  the  Normans,  and  after  them  the  Aragonese  or 
Spaniards,  who  gained  a  lasting  footing  in  the  country. 
From  all  these  races  the  actual  Sicilians  are  derived,  but  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  indigenous  Sicilian  and  the 
Greek  and  Punic  blood  are  the  three  preponderating  ele- 
ments. Acoordingly  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
complexion  and  appearance  among  the  inhabitants.  The 
Sicilians  ace  generally  dark,  and  yet  we  sometimes  see  com- 
plexions as  fair  as  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Unless  bent  down 
by  poverty  or  disease,  the  Sicilian  exhibits  a  spare  but  mus- 
cular and  erect  form,  lively  dark  eyes,  great  elasticity  of 
limb,  and  quickness  of  motion.  He  is  shrewd,  quick- 
sighted,  and  very  imitative.  Although  the  climate  and  the 
state  of  society  incline  him  to  indolence,  he  is  more  easily 
roused  into  activity  than  the  Neapolitan,  and  is  more  ca- 
pable of  perseverance.  It  has  been  remarked  that  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  which  were  partially  occupied  by  the 
English  during  the  last  war,  Sicily  was  that  in  which  they 
found  most  sympathjr,  and  that  sympathy  is  not  yet  oblite> 
rated.  The  Sicilian  is  naturally  impassioned  and  amorous, 
fond  of  music  and  of  song ;  he  is  prone  to  revenge,  but  is 
susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  social  refinement.  He  is 
generally  temperate  and  frugal,  end  has  naturally  a  strong 
feeling  of  dignity  and  independence,  unless  debased  by  an 
abject  social  condition,  when  at  time*  he  sinks  into  the  ex- 
treme of  degradation.  Considerable  corruption  of  morals 
prevails  in  the  large  towns.  The  Sicilians  had  formerly  the 
reputation  of  being  jealous,  like  the  Sardinians,  Corsicans, 
and  Calabrians,  but  the  progress  of  civilization,  or  corrup- 
tion, has  nearly  obliterated  that  feeling,  and  intrigue  espe- 
cially with  marri^  women,  is  carried  on  in  the  towns 
with  as  much  impunity  as  in  the  cities  of  continental 
Italy.  Still,  taken  as  a  nation,  there  are  elements  in  the 
Sicilian  mind  superior  to  those  of  most  other  parts  of 
Southern  Italy.  The  Sicilian  women  are  handsome,  fasci- 
nating, and  amorous ;  and  their  countenances  often  exhibit 
a  strong  admixture  of  Greek  features.  The  Sicilian  oral 
language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Italian,  and  as  such  is  noticed 
nnder  &e  head  It hLY— Language  and  Literature  of.  The 
modern  Sicilian  dialect  can  boast  of  Meli,  a  lyric  poet  equal 
if  not  superior  to  his  Gmoo-Sicilian  countryman  Theocri- 
tus. [Mbli,  Giovanni.]  AH  educated  persons  speak  the 
pure  Italian  with  more  or  less  of  an  accent.  The  Sicilians 
exhibit  a  considerable  facility  for  acquiring  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  greater  facility  than  their  neighbours  the  Neu- 
poUtans.  Sicily  has  produced  in  all  ages  a  number  of 
men  of  learning,  and  tne  literary  history  of  Sicilv  has  been 
illustrated  by  Mongitore,  'Bibliotheca  Sicula;  Ragusa, 
'  Elogia  Sioulorum  qui  Literis  floruerunt ;'  and  Scin^ 
'  Prospetto  della  Storia  Lettetaria  di  Sioilia,'  3  vols.  Svo.. 
Palermo,  1827. 

AntierU  Hittory  qf  Sidly.-r-The  legends  of  the  Greeks 
speak  of  the  giants,  Cyclops,  andLasstrygonianswho  inha- 
bited Sicily  previous  to  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war.  The 
Sicani  are  next  mentioned,  who  are  said  by  some  to  have 
been  Iberians  (Thucyd.,  vi.  2X  from  the  river  Sicanus  in 
Iberia.  Other  writers  consider  the  Sicani  to  be  abori- 
gines of  Sicily.  (Diodorus,  v.  2.)  The  island  is  sometimes 
called  Sicania,  from  the  Sicani.  According  to  tradition, 
Ceres  taught  the  Sicani  to  plough  the  ground  and  sow 
com;  AristsBUs  taught  them  to  cultivate  the  olive-tree 
and  rear  bees;  Dndalua  the  art  of  building,  and  his 
nephew  is  said  to  have  invented  the  saw  and  other 
mechanical  instruments.  Hercules  next  visited  Sicily, 
built  Soloeis  and  Motya  and  other  towns,  established  laws, 
and  repressed  and  punished  robbers.  Through  the  veil 
of  these  legends  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  history  of  the 
transition  of  Sicily  from  a  savage  to  a  civilised  state.  The 
Siouli  (SuccXoi)  next  came  from  Italy,  and  occupied  the 
eastern  part  of  Sicily  about  three  hundred  years  before  the 
Greeks  made  any  settlement  in  the  island.  The  Siculi 
drove  the  Sicani  to  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  Sicelia.  (Thucyd.,  vi. 
2.)  They  Y  uilt  Zancle,  Agyra,  Enna,  Erbessus,  and  Hybla. 
The  PhcBnicians  are  said  to  have  colonised  Panormus, 
Soloeis,  and  Motya.  Then  came  the  £lymtei,who  are  said 
to  have  built  Slynuu  Bntellm,  and  EgMta.    In  the  year  750 
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B.C..  a  colony  of  Chalcidians  from  Eubcea,  and  Megarians, 
led  by  the  Athenian  Thucles,  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Hicily,  where  they  found  the  country  deserted,  the  Siculi 
having  withdrawn  to  the  interior  in  consequence  of  the 
irruptions  of  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians.  These  Greek 
oolonists  built  thn  town  of  Naxos.  In  the  following  year  a 
party  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  led  by  Afchias, 
landed  in  the  island  of  Orlygia,  defeated  the  Siculi  who  inha- 
bited it,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  city  of  Syracuse. 
Four  years  later,  the  Greeks  of  Naxos  drore  the  Siculi  out 
of  Leontini  and  Catana,  and  occupied  those  towns.  About 
712  B.C.  a  party  of  Rhodians  and  Cretans  built  Crela  on  the 
southern  coast.  In  course  of  time,  both  Syracuse  and  (rela 
sent  colonies  to  other  parts  of  the  island ;  a  colony  from 
Gela  built  Agrieentum  (Girgenti),  or,  as  the  Greeks  called 
it,  Acragas,  and  the  Syracusans  colonised  Camariua.  A 
colony  of  Megarians  settled  at  Hybla,  and  afterwards  built 
Selinus,  651  b.c.  Colonies  from  Zancle  founded  Myls  and 
Himera.  The  interior  of  the  country  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Siculi,  under  their  respective  princes.  The  Greek 
towns  governed  themselves  at  first  as  republics,  mostly 
aristocratic,  as  Dorian  towns  generally  were;  afterwards 
some  citixens  rose  to  be  tyrants  or  permanent  chief  magis- 
trates. Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  was  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  among  these.  He  flourished  about 
495  B.C.  He  defeated  the  Siculi,  took  Naxos  and  Leontini, 
and  obliged  the  Syracusans  to  give  up  Camarina.  Having 
joined  Anaxikaa,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  they  surprised  Zancle, 
and  shared  the  plunder  between  them.  Anaxilas  then  in- 
vited a  party  of  Messenians  to  colonise  Zancle.  Phalaris 
was  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  about  b.c.  565  to  550.  Many  stories, 
probably  exaggerated,  are  told  of  his  cruelty.  He  however 
extended  and  consolidated  the  power  of  Agrigentum. 
Phalaris  was  killed  in  a  popular  insurrection,  and  about 
sixty  years  later  Theron  was  tyrant  of  Agrigentum. 
He  raised  most  of  the  splendid  buildings  of  Agrigentum, 
and  he  conquered  Himera,  thus  extending  the  dominion 
of  Agrigentum  from  the  southern  to  the  northern  coast 
of  the  island.  His  daughter  Demarata  married  Gelon, 
\vrant  of  Syracuse,  who  was  the  most  illustrious  of 
•he  early  Sicilian  princes.  Gelon  and  Theron  together 
defeated  the  first  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  48U  B.C., 
called  in  by  the  people  of  Selinus,  and  also  by  Therillus, 
tyrant  of  Himera,  who  had  been  driven  away  by  Theron, 
and  had  taken  refuge  at  Carthage.  The  history  of  that 
period  is  briefly  narrated  under  Gblon.  Syracuse  and 
Agrigentum  were  now  the  preponderating  states  in  Sicily. 
Gelon  was  succeeded  in  Syracuse  bv  his  brother  Theron, 
tyrant  of  Gela,  who  died  467  B.C.  [Hiexon  I.]  His  suc- 
cessor Thrasybulus  being  driven  away  by  a  popular  insur- 
rection, Syracuse  adopted  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  people  of  Agrigentum  about  the  same  time  expelled 
their  tyrant  Thrasydsus,  and  restored  the  democracy. 
Empedocles  is  said  to  have  framed  a  new  constitution  for 
Agrigentum ;  and  Charondas  did  the  same  for  Taurome- 
nium,  Catana,  Himera,  and  the  other  cities  of  Chalcidic 
origin.  Between  452  and  440  B.C.,  Sicily  was  distracted  by 
aniutemal  war  between  the  Siculi,  led  by  their  king  or 
chief  Deucetius,  and  the  states  of  Agrigeutum  and  Syra- 
cuse. It  terminated  with  the  destruction  of  TVinacha,  a 
stronghold  of  the  Siculi,  after  a  desperate  resistance  of 
the  inhabitanta.  The  site  of  Trinacria  is  not  ascertained, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Palica,  east  of  Oalta- 
girone,  and  on  the  western  border  of  the  great  plain  of 
Catania.  The  Syracusans  next  attacked  Leontini.  This 
was  a  war  of  races ;  the  Dorio  cities  taking  part  with  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  Chalcidic  cities  with  the  Leontini.  The  latter, 
being  the  weakest,  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  assistance. 
The  first  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  took  place  487  B.C., 
but  it  led  to  no  decisive  result.  A  truce  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  Sicilian  towns,  and  the  Athenians  withdrew  their 
fleet  B.C.  425.  A  new  quarrel  between  Egesta  and  Selinus 
led  to  the  second  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  415  B.C., 
which  terminated  fatally  for  the  Athenians.  [A].cibiaoi»; 
Syracttss.]  The  Egestans,  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  their 
eneinies  of  Selinus,  applied  to  Carthage,  and  this  led  to  the 
second  invasion  of  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians  (409  B.C.), 
who,  under  the  command  of  Hannibal,  son  of  Giscon,  took 
and  plundered  Selinus  and  destroyed  its  splendid  temples. 
Selinus,  though  it  continued  to  exist  afterwards  ibr  a  time, 
never  recovered  from  that  blow.  The  Siculi  of  the  interior 
having  joined  the  Carthaginians,  their  united  forces  attacked 


Himera,  which  stood  on  the  north  coast,  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Termini,  took  it  and  destroyed  it  completely,  240 
years  after  its  foundation.  The  Carthaginians  next  attacked 
the  powerful  city  of  Agrigentum,  and  after  a  long  siege 
took  and  destroyed  it,  406  B.C.   [Aokigkntitm.] 

The  Carthaginians  now  settled  in  Sicilv,  where  they  re  - 
mained  for  atwut  a  century  and  a  half,  till  the  first  Punic 
war.  Syracuse  was  the  only  city  that  effectually  opposed 
Carthage  and  prevented  its  dominion  extending  over  the 
whole  island.  After  a  succession  of  wars  between  Carthage 
and  Syracuse,  a  brief  summary  of  which  is  given  under 
DiomrsiDS  the  elder  and  Tiholbon,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
about  340  B.C.,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  retained  pos- 
session of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  the  river  Halycus 
near  Mazzara  forming  the  boundary  of  their  dominions  on 
that  side.  LilybsBum  in  the  south,  Eryx  in  the  west,  and 
Panormus  in  the  north,  were  the  principal  settlements  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  they  flourished  by  commerce.  The 
other  towns  formed  a  league,  of  which  Syracuse  was  the 
head.  Timoleon  invited  fresh  Greek  colonies  to  repeople 
Agrigentum,  Agyra,  Gela.  and  other  places  which  had  been 
devastated  during  the  war.  The  history  of  Sicily  from  the 
time  of  Dionysius  the  elder  becomes  in  great  measure  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Stracusb. 

The  Carthaginians  availed  themselves  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions of  Syracuse,  and  of  a  war  between  Agathodes,  tyrant 
of  that  city,  .and  the  people  of  Agrigentum,  to  interfere  as 
mediators,  when  in  reward  for  their  mediation  they  secured 
an  extension  of  territory,  by  which  Selinus,  Heraclea,  and 
the  IlieniuB  Himerensea  (hot-springs  of  Himera)  were  in- 
cluded within  the  Carthaginian  possessions,  which  now 
extended  eastward  to  the  river  Himera.  A  war  broke  out 
between  Syracuse  and  Carthage  about  3 1 0  B.C.,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  related  under  Abathoclks.  Peace  was 
concluded  after  his  death,  but  fresh  civil  dissensions  within 
Syracuse  encouraged  the  Carthaginians  again  to  attack 
that  city,  which  then  called  Pyrrhus  to  its  assistance, 
^rrhus  came  and  drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  island, 
with  the  exception  of  the  strong  town  of  Lilybeeum,  which 
he  could  not  take,  and  he  suddenly  abandoned  Sicily  to  its 
own  dissensions  and  the  mercy  of  the  C!arthaginians. 
[Pnuiaos.]  It  was  lucky  for  Syracuse  in  this  emergency 
that  it  found  a  citizen  equal  to  the  task  of  saving  his  coun- 
try.   The  sequel  is  narrated  under  Hikron  II. 

The  following  struggle  in  Sicily  between  Rome  and  Car- 
thage is  found  under  the  head  of  Punic  Wars  (the  firstj. 
At  the  end  of  that  war  the  Romans  succeeded  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  possession  of  the  western  part  of  Sicily; 
Hieron  U.,  king  of  Syracuse,  retaining  possession  of  the 
eastern  part  as  ally  of  Rome.  His  son  Hieronymos  im- 
prudently quarrelled  with  Rome  during  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  the  result  was  the  conquest  of  Syracuse  by  the 
Romans  after  his  death  [Syracusb],  and  thus  the  Romaus 
became  possessed  of  the  whole  island,  which  they  adminis- 
tered as  a  province  under  a  prtetor.  The  character  .of  that 
administration  has  been  transmitted  to  us  through  Cicero, 
in  his  'Orations  against  Verres.'  Although  ul  Roman 
governors  of  Sicily  were  probably  not  so  bad  as  Yerres, 
there  is  evidence  enough  to  .show  that  the  fearful  decay  into 
which  that  fertile  and  once  wealthy  country  was  reduced  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  had  been  the  gradual  work  of  long  years 
of  misgovernment,  which  made  the  Sicilians  regret  the 
former  dominion  of  Carthage.  '  All  our  provinces  are  in 
tears,'  exclaims  Cicero,  '  aU  firee  people  have  complaints 
against  us,  and  lastly  all  kings  remonstrate  against  our 
rapacity  and  our  injustice.  There  is  no  place,  however  re- 
mote or  concealed  within  the  expanse  of  the  ocean,  whither 
the  report  of  the  iniouity  and  licentiousness  of  our  men  has 
not  extended.  In  tnese  times  the  Roman  people  can  no 
longer  bear  the  burthen,  not  of  the  violence  or  war  of  other  , 
nations,  but  of  their  wretchedness,  their  tears,  their  com- 
plaints and  execrations.'    (Cicero  in  Verrem,  iv.  89.) 

The  consequences  of  Roman  misgovernment  are  exhibittid 
in  strikine  language  bv  the  same  orator: — 'Those  very 
fields  and  nills  which  I  had  once  seen  in  all  their  verdant 
pride  and  beauty,  look  now  squalid  and  forsaken,  and  appeal 
as  if  mourning  fur  the  absence  of  the  husbandman.  The  fields 
of  Herbita,  of  Enna,  of  Murgantium,  of  Machara,  of  Asso- 
rium,  of  Agyra,  are  mostly  deserted,  and  we  looked  in  vain 
for  the  masters  of  so  many  fertile  jugera  of  land.  <  The  vast 
fields  round  iEtna,  onoe  the  bMt  cultivated,  and  thoa* 
of  Leontini,  the  pride  of  com  countries,  which  when  sown 
seemed  to  defy  scarcity,  have  beoorae  so  degenerated  auii 
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wasted,  that  we  m  vain  looked  for  Sicily  in  tbe  most  fertile 
part  of  Sicily.'   (In  Vetrem,  iii.  18.) 

About  tbe  year  134  b.c.  the  fint  servile  war  broke  out  in 
Sicily,  caused  by  the  ill  treatment  of  the  numerous  slaves 
who  had  become  almost  the  only  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  insurrection  began  at  Enna,  among  tbe  slaves  of  Damo- 
philus,  a  wealthy  proprietor  noted  for  his  inhumanity.  The 
insurgents  killed  him  ;  and  his  wife  Megallida,  who  was  as 
cruel  as  himself,  was  given  up  to  be  tortured  to  death  by 
her  female  slaves.  Her  daughter,  who  had  always  shown 
herself  compassionate  and  kind,  was  sent  safe  to  some  of 
ber  relatives  at  Catana.  The  insurgents,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  Syrian  named  Eunos,  being  joined  by  thousands 
of  their  fellow-slaves,  took  possession  of  Enna,  ravaged  the 
country  around,  defeated  four  Roman  prstors,  and  sur- 
prised Tauromenium.  At  last  tbe  consul  Rupilius,  being 
sent  aninst  them  with  a  powerful  army,  retook  Taurome- 
nium by  famine,  and  Enna  after  a  desperate  resistance. 
The  recaptured  slaves  were  put  to  death.     il32  B.C.) 

About  102  B.C.  another  and  more  formidable  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Sicily,  among  a  class  of  men  born  free,  who  bad 
been  brought  thither  from  other  Roman  provinces,  to  be 
engaged  as  hired  labourers,  and  were  afterwards  put  in 
chains  and  confounded  with  the  common  slaves.  A  party  of 
them  gathered  on  a  mountain  near  Bivona,  defeated  the 
Roman  troops,  and  being  joined  by  another  host  of  slaves 
under  a  certain  Athenion,  a  native  of  Cilicia,  repulsed  the 
Roman  commander  L.  Licinius  Lucullus  near  Triocala. 
Tbe  proconsul  M.  Aquilius,  being  sent  to  Sicily  with  a  fresh 
army,  defeated  Athenion,  who  was  killed  in  the  fight,  and 
destroyed  most  of  tbe  insurgents.  He  took  prisoners  one 
thousand  of  them,  who  were  sent  to  Rome  to  die  in  the 
amphitheatre,  fighting  against  one  another  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  Roman  people.    [Athknion.1 

During  the  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Pompeius 
was  sent  by  the  latter  to  drive  away  the  partisans  of  Marius 
from  Sicily.  He  conducted  himself  with  comparative  mo- 
deration; but  on  one  occasion,  the  citisens  of  Messina 
remonstrating  to  him  about  some  arbitrary  acts,  which  were 
infractions  of  their  acknowledged  liberties,  Pompeius  ex- 
claimed: 'Will  you  never  cease  holding  forth  your  privi- 
leges to  us  who  carry  swords  by  our  sides  T 

Then  came  the  preetorsbip  of  Verres  and  his  wholesale 
spoliations  of  Sicily.  During  the  wars  of  the  TViumvirate 
Sicily  was  for  a  time  in  possession  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  who 
was  at  last  defeated  and  driven  away  by  Octavian.  After 
his  assumption  of  supreme  power,  Augustus  restored  many 
towns  of  Sicily  which  had  been  devastated  during  the  late 
wars ;  he  sent  colonies  to  Tauromenium,  Catana.  Thermae 
Himersnses,  the  Centuripini,  Panormus,  ThermtB  Selinun- 
tisB,  Heraclea,  and  Syracuse.  Finding  the  extent  of  this  last 
city  too  large  to  be  filled  again,  he  contented  himself  with 
colonizing  the  island  Ortygia,  which  has  constituted  ever 
since  the  modern  town  of  Syracuse. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Sicily  under  tbe  empire, 
except  that  Christianity  spread  early  into  the  island,  and 
that  a  persecution  of  the  Christians  took  place  uuder  Nero. 
In  the  third  century  of  our  sera  we  find  registered  the 
names  of  bishops  of  Panormus. 

About  A.D.  440  the  Vandals  under  Genserio  landed  from 
Afirica  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily  and  took  LilybtBum. 
Tbeodorio,  the  Gothic  king  of  Italy,  added  Sicily  to  his  eon- 
tinental  dominions.  In  the  year  534  Belisarius  reconquered 
Sicily  for  the  emperor  Justinian ;  and  the  island  continued 
to  be  a  dependence  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  styled  *  Patrician,'  who  was  sent 
from  Constantinople. 

About  the  year  826,  under  the  reign  of  tbe  Eastern  em- 
peror Michael  the  Stammerer,  a  certain  Euphemius,  a  By- 
santine  ofiicer  who  commanded  the  imperial  troops  in  Sicily, 
/ell  in  love  with  a  Sicilian  maid  of  noble  birth  who  was  a 
nun,  and  look  her  by  force  from  her  conv.ent  Complaints 
having  been  laid  before  the  emperor,  Euphemius  was  out- 
lawed. He  then  revolted,  and  defeated  the  Patrician  Pho- 
tinus,  but  not  being  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  im- 
perial forces,  he  sailM  over  to  Africa  and  invited  the  Agla- 
bide  Emir  of  Kairwan  to  efiiect  the  conquest  of  the  island. 
In  June.  827,  the  first  Saracen  expedition  landed  in  Sicily, 
took  Agrigentum  andMinoa.and,  after  several  years'  fight- 
ing, took  Messina  in  831,  and  Panormus  in  83S.  It  was 
not  till  8ZS  that  the  Saracens  took  Syracuse  by  storm. 
Soon  after  the  Saracens  of  Sicily  threw  off  their  dependence 
on  the  Emirs  of  Kairwan,  and  several  battles  took  place  b*- 
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tween  the  African  and  tbe  Sicilian  Saracens  The  great 
Mohammedan  schism  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  tenth  century 
having  raised  to  the  Caliphate  of  Africa  the  Fatimide  El 
Mehad,  Sicily,  after  some  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Sicilian  Saracens,  became  subject  to  his  power,  a.d.  910. 
In  945  the  Fatimide  Caliph  Al  Mansur  appointed  an  emir 
as  permanent  and  hereditary  governor  of  Sicily,  who  fixed 
his  residence  at  Panormus.  Under  the  rule  of  the  emirs 
Sicily  enjoyed  a  more  orderly  government  and  comparative 
tranquilUty.  Tauromenium,  the  last  hold  of  the  Byzantines, 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  962.  In  964  Nicepborna 
Phocas  sent  a  strong  armament  to  recover  Sicily  A  b«ttle 
took  place  near  Rometta,  in  which  the  Saracens  totally  de- 
feated the  Byzantine  army,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men. 
After  this  Sicily  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  emirs, 
nominally  dependent  on  the  Fatimide  caliphs,  who  had 
themselves  degenerated  from  the  vigour  and  activity  of  the 
founders  of  their  dynasty.  In  1035  a  revolt  broke  out 
among  tbe  Sicilian  Saracens  against  the  Emir  EUAchal, 
who  was  killed,  and  his  brother  El  Hassan  was  driven  away. 
In  every  town  the  leading  Saracens  assumed  the  local 
power,  and  thus  Sicily  became  a  prey  to  anarchy,  which 
favoured  the  invasion  by  the  Normans.  The  sequel  of  the 
history  of  the  island  is  given  under  Sicilies,  .Two — His- 
tory qf. 

The  Saracens  never  formed  tbe  bulk  of  the  population  in 
Sicily. '  There  are  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  that  they  did 
not  muster  at  any  time  more  than  between  200,000  ana 
300,000,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  actual  population.  The 
Christians  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  paying 
a  tribute  like  other  conquered  subjects  in  Mohammedan 
states.  They  had  their  bishops  and  their  convents.  But 
they  had  no  political  rights,  and  were  subjects  of  the  con- 
quering race.  The  Arabian  historians  Nuweiri  and  Shea- 
bodin,  and  tbe  geographer  Edrisi,  afford  information  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  Sicily  during  the  Saracen  period. 
Rosario  da  Gregorio  published  in  1790  an  important  collec- 
tion :  *  Rerum  Arabioarum  quse  ad  Historiam  Siculam 
Spectant  ampla  CoUeetio,'  in  Arabic  and  Latin. 

Of  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  existing  in  Sicily 
the  most  important  are  noticed  under  Stracusk  and  Agri- 
OBNTUM.  Taormina  has  an  antient  theatre  in  tolerable 
preservation.  The  remains  of  the  once  splendid  temple  of 
Selinus,  consisting  of  a  mass  of  broken  columns,  cornice, 
triglyphs,  and  metopes,  were  examined,  in  1823,  by  two 
English  artists,  Angell  and  Harris,  of  whom  Harris  died  of 
the  malaria  on  the  spot.  Three  of  the  metopes  have  been 
restored,  and  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Palermo.  (Memoria  tulle  Opere  di  ScuUura  in  Selinunl« 
ultimamente  tcoperte,  by  Pietro  Pisani,  Palermo,  1823 
Thiersh,  Epochen  der  Bildenden  Kuhtt,  p.  404,  &c)  On 
the  site  of  Segesta,  -  or  Egesta,  not  far  from  Trapani,  is 
the  portico  of  a  temple  consisting  of  36  Doric  columns 
standing,  with  frieze  and  cornice.    Other  remains  of  anii- 

3uity  are  seen  at  Catania,  Lentini,  Alicata,  Messina,  Mor- 
ica,  Paterno,  and  other  places.  The  antiquities  of  Sicily 
have  been  described  by  Swinburne ;  St.  Non,  Voyage  Pit- 
toreique ;  Biscari  (Principe  di),  Viaggi  per  U  AnHchitd 
delta  SicUia  ;  and  many  others. 

SrCYON  (Stjcvuv)  and  SICYONIA  (Sucvwvm),  the  terri- 
tory of  Sicyon.  Sicyonia  was  situated  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  Corinthian  Gul(  and  near  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  gulf.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  382,  Casaub.)  the  river 
Nemea  was  the  boundary  on  the  east  between  Corinihia  and 
Sicyonia.  On  tbe  west  it  was  bounded  by  the  territory  of 
Pallene  (Herod.,  i.  145),  and  on  the  south  by  the  territory 
of  Phlius.  Sicyonia  consisted  of  a  plain  country  along  the 
coast  and  a  higher  tract  extending  a  few  miles  inland.  The 
area  cannot  be  ascertained;  it  perhaps  fell  short  of  100 
square  miles.  Tbe  Asopus,  a  small  stream,  rose  in  the  Car- 
neates  Mountain,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  mountain  of 
Cloclossa,  and  passing  through  a  part  of  Sicyonia,  gave  its 
name  to  a  district  called  Asopia.  In  proceeding  along  the 
coast  from  the  harbour  of  Sicyon  to  Aristonautae,  the  naval 
station  of  the  Pellenaeans,  that  is,  westward,  the  small 
streams  Helisson  and  Sytbas  were  crossed.  Tbe  Sythas  was 
the  boundary  between  Sicyonia  and  Pellene.  In  going  from 
(^rinthia  to  Sicyonia,  the  Nemea  was  first  crossed  aad  then 
tbe  Asopus.  Tbe  old  name  of  Sicyon  was  Aegiale,  or  Aegiali, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  into  Mecone,  and  still  later 
into  Sicyon,  from  Sicyon,  an  Athenian,  who  came  to  the  ai^ 
of  Lamedon,  king  of  Sicyon,  against  Arahuder  and  Art  hi- 

teles,  the  sons  of  Aohaeus.        ^,^,u^^^  ^,  ■ ^  >jy  IVC 
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Sieyon.  the  chief  town,  wbs,  according  to  some  aeeounti, 
twenty,  and,  according  to  others,  twelve  stadia  fVom  the  sea. 
The  old  town  was  on  the  eoast,  and  it  became  the  port 
when  the  new  town  was  builL  (Strabo.,  p.  382.)  Pau- 
sanias  (ii.  6)  says  that  Demetriiu  the  son  of  Antigonus 
pulled  down  the  city  in  the  plain  and  built  the  then  cit)- 
close  to  the  antient  Acropolis,  which  is  the  same  event  that 
is  refiarred  to  by  Strabo  (p.  3S2),  where  the  name  of  Deme- 
trius is  corrupted  into  Itometer.  (Compare  Diodorus,  xx. 
102.)  The  summit  of  the  Acropolis  was  flat  and  of  some  ex- 
tent ;  it  was  surrounded  by  steep  precipices,  and  was  well 
supplied  with  water.  This  was  the  city  whioh  Pausanias 
visited,  and  which  he  has  described.  In  his  time  many  of 
the  public  buildings  were  in  a  ruinous  state ;  but  it  still  con- 
tained works  of  some  of  the  great  sculptors  of  Ghreece,  as 
Canaehus,  Soopas,  and  Lysippus.  Between  Sicyon  and 
Pblius,  sixty  stadia  from  the  former  and  forty  from  the 
latter,  was  Titane,  situated  in  a  mountainous  country.  A 
road  led  direct  from  Sicyon  through  Titane  to  Phlius. 

Aegialeus,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  founder  of 
Sicyon,  and  he  gave  his  name  to  all  that  part  of  Pelopon- 
nesus which  was  called  Aegialos.  The  mythical  history  of 
Sicyon  is  given  at  some  length  by  Pausanias  (ii.,  5,  6). 
Temenus,  the  son  of  Phalces,  surprised  Sicyon  and  took 
possession  of  it  with  his  Dorians,  and  from  thist  time  the 
Bicyonians  became  Dorians  and  a  part  of  the  Argeia. 

Contemporary  with  Megacles,  the  son  of  the  Athenian 
Alcmaeon,  was  Cleisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whose  daughter 
Agariste  was  given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  Megacles 
(Herod.,  vi.  126,  &e.),  an  event  whioh  greatly  increased  the 
consideration  of  the  Alcmaeonidae.  The  Sieyonians  sent 
3000  hoplites  to  the  battle  of  Platna;  and  they  had  IS 
ships  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  In  the  interval  between 
the  Persian  and  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  territory  of 
Sicyonia  was  ravaged  by  the  Athenian  Tolmides,  who  de- 
ftated  the  army  that  was  opposed  to  him ;  and  the  Sieyo- 
nians were  again  defeated  by  Pericles  (b.c.  454),  who  landed 
in  their  country.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Sieyonians 
joined  the  Spartan  confederation.  (Thuyd.,  ii.  9.)  lite  sub- 
sequent political  history  of  Sicyon,  is  little  known,  until  the 
Macedonian  period  and  the  wars  of  the  Achaean  league, 
when  it  was  raised  to  importance  by  Aratus.     [Aratus.] 

As  a  school  of  art,  Sicyon  holds  a  distinguished  rank ;  and 
one  of  the  great  styles  of  painting  took  its  name  fpom  this 
little  state.  This  school  was  founded  by  Eupompus,  and  it 
produced  Pamphilus  and  Apelles.  [PAiiPHiLtrs.]  Sicyon 
was  also  one  of  the  most  antient  seats  of  the  plastic  art, 
Pliny  says  {Nat.  Hist.,  xxxvi.,  c.  3)  that  Sicyon  was  long 
the  parent  country  of  all  Works  in  metal.  Dipoenus  and 
Scyllis  carried  their  art  to  Sicyon,  probably  about  b.c.  570, 
but  the  earliest  native  artists  of  note  were  Canacfaus  and 
his  brother  Aristocles,  who  were  probably  contemporary 
with  the  Pisistratidae.  Lysippus  was  also  a  native  oif 
Sicyon.    [8cin.pnmK,  p.  126.] 

SIDA.  a  genus  of  the  natural  fkmily  of  Malvaceee,  coi)- 
tainine  nearly  two  hundred  species,  which  are  very  exten- 
sively aistributed  throughout  the  warm  parts  of  the  world, 
and  abound  in  the  peninsula  and  plains  of  India.  The 
name  was  originally  applied  hj  Theophrastus  to  a  plant 
growing  in  moist  situations,  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
an  Altheea,  also  belonging  to  the  &mily  of  Malvacese,  and 
was  adopted  by  Linnteus  for  this  genus.  Sida  is  charac- 
terised by  having  a  naked  quinquifld  calyx  with  valvate 
segments.  Oorof  with  five  petals,  which  are  obovate,  with 
the  claws  often  united  into  a  tube,  and  joined  to  the  bottom 
of  the  stamen  tube.  The  stamens  numerous,  with  their 
filaments  connected  into  a  columnar  tube  at  their  base,  and 
free  at  the  apex,  bearing  the  reniform  anthers.  The  styles 
are  numerous,  but  more  or  less  united  at  the  base,  (jap- 
eule  five  or  many  celled.  Cocci  ringle-aeeded ;  seeds  sus- 
pended, roundish,  and  flattened. 

The  species  of  this  genus  vary  much  in  habit,  as  well  as 
m  the  structure  of  theit  fmit  and  seeds,  but  they  resemble 
each  other,  as  indeed  do  all  Malvaceous  plants,  in  abounding 
in  mucilage,  and  in  some  of  them  having  tough  ligneous 
fibres,  which  are  employed  for  the  purposes  of  cor^ge  in 
different  countries.  From  their  mucilaginous  nature  several 
are  employed  as  demulcents  in  India,  such  as  Sida  Indica, 
4*ia!ica,  and  populi/olia,  in  the  same  way  that  the  mallow 
and  the  marshmallow  nre  in  Europe.  The  leaves  of  S.  ear- 
•  pinifolia  (a  native  of  Braxil  and  the  Canary  Islands)  are 
chewed  by  the'  Brazilians,  and  applied  with  success  to  the 
litings  of  wasps  and  bees.  8ula  rkombotdea  and  8.  rhomtifoHa 


abound  in  vary  delicate  flax-like  fibres,  which  mar  be  oaad 
for  many  of  the  same  purposes  as  hemp  and  flax ;  but  whea 
the  plants  are  grown  for  the  sake  of  their  fibres,  they  ought 
to  be  sown  thick,  under  whioh  circumstances,  like  ot&ec 
plants  similarly  sown,  they  grow  tall  and  slender  without 
branches.  So  8.  periploe\folia,  a  native  of  the  Malay  islands, 
which  succeeds  well  in  India,  may  be  cultivatea  for  the 
same  object,  espeeially  as  when  cut  near  the  earth  it  quickly 
shoots  into  long  simple  twigs  which  abound  in  flax-like 
fibres.  A  species,  Sida  tiiie^lia,  is  actually  cultivated  for 
this  purpose  in  China.  Seeds  of  this  species  were  received 
at  the  Calcutta  botanic  garden  under  the  name  of  King-ma 
from  Pekin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  plant  was 
said  to  be  cultivated  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  and  flax. 
At  Riu  Janeiro  the  straight  shoots  of  8.  maerantha  are  em- 
ployed as  rocket-sticks. 

SIDE.  In  modem  mathematics  this  term  naans  no- 
thing but  one  of  the  lines  which  bound  a  figure,  extending 
from  one  angle  or  corner  to  the  next.  The  LiBtin  word 
iatui,  of  the  same  signification,  is  preserved  in  composition : 
thus  a  figure  of  three  sides  is  trilateral ;  of  four,  quadri- 
lateral ;  of  five,  quinquilateral ;  and  so  on.  At  the  introduction 
of  algebra,  the  same  geometrical  analogies  by  which  a  num- 
ber multiplied  by  itself  was  called  a  «9uar«,  procured  for  the 
number  itself  the  name  of  side ;  thus  7  being  the  side,  49 
was  the  square ;  and  the  same  of  the  cube,  triangular 
polygonal,  and  pyramidal  Qumbers.  [Nuubkrs,  Appella- 
tions or.] 

In  common  language  the  side  is  a  vague  term,  implying 
only  *  part,  with  a  notion  of  relative  position  :*  it  is  also 
difibrently  used  in  and  out  of  composition.  Ffafst  we  have 
the  tflside  and  outside ;  then,  with  reference  to  either  of 
these,  we  have  sides  before  and  behind,  above  and  below, 
right  and  left.  The  first  pair  is  defined  by  reference  to  the 
spectator,  the  second  by  the  direction  of  gravitation ;  but 
the  third,  with  reference  to  whioh  the  term  side  is  most 
frequently  used,  cannot  be  defined  by  the  mathematician. 
The  anatomist  will  say,  that  in  the  human  body,  the  right 
side  is  that  on  whioh  tho  heart  is  not,  and  the  left  side  that 
on  which  it  is,  and  there  is  no  other  definition.  In  every  case 
in  which  the  terms  right  and  left  are  applied,  thete  is  a  refer- 
ence to  the  position  of  the  human  body.  Thus  the  right  wing 
of  an  army  means  that  which  is  towaids  the  right  hands  of 
those  in  the  centre ;  as  soon  as  a  retreat  commences,  the  names 
of  the  right  and  left  wings  are  changed.  The  right  ban  k  of  a 
river  is  by  convention  named  on  the  supposition  that  the 
persou  who  names  it  is  looking  down  the  stream,  or  seeing 
the  water  flow  from  him.  Perhapa  some  may.  doubt  whe- 
ther the  superior  and  inferior  parts,  or  the  anterior  and 
posterior,  are  in  oup  language  properly  called  aide* ;  these 
we  must  remind  that  the  wtwds  fore-side  and  back-aide  are 
very  good  English ;  and  that  in  the  phrase  uptide-doum 
we  see  the  remains  of  the  corresponding  phrases  up-aide  and 
down- side. 

SIDEREAL  (sidus,  a  constellation ;  sidsral  would  be 
more  correct),  applied  in  astronomy  to  distinguish  that 
which  has  reference  to  the  fixed  stars,  from  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  or  comets.  See  Stak  as  to 
general  considerations,  and  Tnn  as  to  the  distinction  be 
tween  solar  and  sidereal  time. 

SIDERITIS  (fl!om  trtfqpoc,  iron),  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Lamiaoesa.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  numerous,  and  are  inhabitants  of 
Europe  and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia.  Dioseorides  men- 
tions three  species  of  Sideritis,  whioh  were  celebrated  for 
stanching  blood  and  healing  wounds. 

The  genus  consists  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  with  small  yei- 
lowish  flowers  arranged  in  whorls ;  a  tubular  5-cleft  calyx; 
a  ringent  corolla,  with  upper  lip  S-parted,  the  lower  lip 
spreading,  and  deeply  3-cleft ;  four  didynamous  stamens, 
tne  upper  short,  beating  S-celled  anthers,  Uie  lower  ones 
longer,  and  bearing  irregular  empty  antben ;  an  inclmted 
style,  biped  at  the  top,  with  one  of  the  stigmas  shorter  and 
embracing  the  other. 

8.  Romano,  Roman  iron-wort,  ii  an  annual,  clothed  with 
soft  rather  wooly  hairs,  with  oblong-ovate  leaves ;  a  nearly 
glabrous  calyx,  with  long  mueronate  teeth,  the  upper  tooth 
large  and  ovate,  the  lower  teeth  lanceolate.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  Mediterraneau.  It  was  found  by  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp  in  Greece  and  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago ;  and  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith  believes  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Sideritis  of 
Dioseorides.  It  flowers  from  June  Ut  Angutt,  and  attaiM  m, 
height  of  tbwt  six  ineheii.  ^o  by'^J  cr^T^ . 
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&  eamantimt,  Canary  laland  iron-wort,  is  a  ihrub 
elothed  with  villona  wool ;  it  has  ovate,  crenate,  thiek  wrin- 
kled leaves,  veiny  beneath,  and  clothed  with  a  villous  wool 
on  both  surfoces  ;  flowers  arranged  in  whorls.  This,  with 
many  other  of  the  species,  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
It  attains  a  height  of  from  3  to  6  feet,  and  is  often  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  Another  speoies  frequently  grown  in  gar- 
dens is  tlie  Syrian  or  sage-leafed  iron-wort  (S,  «yrMiM) :  it 
is  an  under-shrub,  and  clothed  with  white  wool  like  the 
last ;  its  leaves  are  thick,  of  an  oblong  lanceolate  shape, 
and  narrow  at  the  base.  It  is  a  native  of  Candia  and 
Palestine,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  from  1  ibot  to  \^.  All 
the  shrubby  species  of  this  genus  are  adapted  for  growing  on 
rock- work,  or  on  dry  gravelly  ehalky  soils.  They  are  reuily 
increased  by  seeds,  euttings,  or  layers.  The  seeds  of  annmd 
kinds  may  be  sown  in  spring,  in  dry  light  soils ;  and  the 
cuttings  or  layers  may  be  planted  out  or  laid  down  in  the 
summer,  and  when  rooted  may  be  removed  to  pots.  Most 
of  those  f^om  the  Canary  Islands  are  greenhouse  plants, 
and  afford  a  variety  in  collections. 

SIDBROLI'NA.    [FosAKimriiKA,  vol.  x.,  p.  348.] 

SIDBRCKXYLON  (from  oaripot  and  CiXov),  a  genns 
of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Sapotacete.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  Aftioa,  America,  the 
Bast  Indies,  and  New  Holland.  They  are  evergreen  trees 
with  axillary  and  lateral  fesMcles  of  flowers.  They  are  re- 
markable for  the  hardness  and  weiriit  of  their  wood,  which 
sinks  in  water,  and  the  genus  hss  hence  derived  the  name 
of  iron-wood.  The  S.  indme  (smooth  iron-wood)  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  has  long  been  onltivated  in 
the  greennouses  of  Europe.  None  of  the  species  however 
Rre  at  all  remarkable  for  beauty. 

SIDLAW  HILLS.    [Obbat  Britaiit,  p.  403.1 

SIDMOUTH.    [Dbtonshirx.] 

SIDNBY.  SIR  PHILIP,  was  bom  Nov.  29, 1664,at  Pens- 
hurst  in  Kent.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the 
favourite  of  Bdward  VI.,  by  whom  Sir  Henry  was  knighted 
and  sent  as  ambassador  to  France.  This  gentleman  is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  R.  Naunton,  in  his '  Fragmenta  Regalia,'  as '  a 
man  of  great  parts,'  and  certainly  the  favour  which  Be  enjoyed 
m  the  reig[n  of  Mary,  and  which  was  continued  to  him  by 
Elizabeth,  who  made  him  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  and  presi- 
dent of  Wales,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Abundant  testimony  to  his  wise  government  of  Ireland  is 
borne  by  Spenser  and  Sir  John  Davies,  in  their  treatises  on 
the  state  of  that  conntry.  Ssr  Philip's  mother  was  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
sister  to  Robert  Dudley,  the  Ihvourite  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

Young  Sidney  was  placed  at  school  at  Shrewsbury. 
While  there  his  father  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  the 
year  1S66,  full  of  sterling  advice.  This  letter  was  pub- 
lished in  1591,  by  one  Griffiths,  a  person  formerly  in  Sir 
Henry's  household.  At  this  time  Sidney  was  only  twelve 
yean  old,  but  even  at  that  early  age  his  biographer  and 
companion  .Lord  Brooke  states  that  he  was  distinguished 
for  intell^ence  and  for  a  gravity  beyond  his  years. 

In  1S69  he  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  is 
reported  to  have  held  a  public  disputation  vrith  Carew,  the 
author  of  the  '  Survey  of  Cornwall.'  During  bis  residence 
at  Oxford,  negotiations  between  bis  fhtber  and  Sir  William 
Cecil,  as  to  a  marriage  between  Sidney  and  Anne  Cecil, 
were  entered  into,  but  from  some  unexplained  cause  never 
were  matured. 

In  1$73  Sidney  proceeded  on  his  travels.  Parts  was  his 
first  halting-plaoe ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  he  was  obliged  to  shelter  himself  at  the 
house  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  the  English  ambassador, 
to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  his  uncle,  the  earl  of 
Leicester.  After  quitting  that  city,  he  visited  Belgium, 
Crermany,  Hungary,  and  Italy.  At  Frankfort  be  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  Hubert  Languet,  who  addressed  a 
volumeof  letters  to  him.  He  arrived  at  Vienna  in  1 573,  where 
he  appears  to  have  devoted  considerable  time  to  perfecting 
himself  in  horsemanship  and  other  exercises  peculiar  to 
those  times.  At  Venice  he  became  acquainted  with  Ed- 
ward Wotton,  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  is  the  E. 
W.  referred  to  in  the  first  lines  of  the  *  Defence  of  Poesie.' 
He  is  stated  also  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  "Tasso, 
but  this  statement  cannot  be  verified.  He  returned  to 
England  in  May,  1S75. 

On  his  return  home  Sidney  at  onfe  became  a  courtier,  and 
a  very  successful  one.  This  is  ascribed  by  Sir  Robert  Naun- 
ton to  the  infloenee  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Leicester- 


NauBton  says  be  came  '  famed  aforehand  by  a  noble  report 
of  his  acdomplishments,  whieb,  together  with  the  state  of  his 
person,  filmed  by  a  natural  propension  to  arms,  he  soon  at- 
tracted  the  good  opinion  of  all  men,  and  vrtis  so  highly 
prized  in  the  good  opinion  <rf  the  queen,  that  she  thought 
the  court  deficient  without  him.*  Connected  with  this  sue 
cess,  is  his  first  literary  attempt,-  a  masque,  entitled  the 
*  Lady  of  May,'  which  was  performed  befbre  queen  Eliia 
heth  at  Wanstead  House  in  Essex. 

Sidney  rase  in  favovr.  In  1576  he  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Vienna  en  a  message  of  condola- 
tion,  the  MS. '  instructions'  of  whioh  are  still  extant  in  the 
HarlMan  (Collection.  Part  of  his  mission  was  to  condole  with 
the  two  CSounts  Palatine,  and  in  the  execution  of  this  duty 
he  obtained  the  stroag  regard  and  friendship  of  Prince 
Oasimir.    He  returned  home  in  1S77. 

About  this  time  great  excitement  prevailed  throughotit 
England,  owing  to  a  negotiation  for  the  marriage  of  the 
queen  with  Henry,  duke  of  Anjou.  The  queen  appearing 
at  one  time  to  lean  somewhat  favourably  to  this  project, 
Sidney  addressed  to  her  the  celebrated  '  Remotistranne.' 
The  very  boldness  of  this  famous  letter  seemed  topreserve 
the  author  fh>m  any  of  the  usual  consequences  of  inter- 
ference with  the  will  of  princes,  fbr  we  find  him  in  as  high 
favour  as  ever:  while  inferior  people  who  took  the  same 
views  suffered  mutilation  and  imprisonment  Soon  after- 
wards a  quarrel'  at  tennis  between  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and 
Sidney,  in  which  the  latter  behaved  with  great  spirit,  occa- 
sioned his  retirement  from  conrt.  Wilton,  the  seat  of  his 
brother-in-law  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  was  his  retreat,  and 
during  this  retirement  the  'Arcadia'  was  written.  He  never 
completed  it,  nor  was  it  even  printed  in  his  life-time.  After 
his  death,  his  sister  collectea  the  MS.,  and  a  continuation 
of  it  was  written  by  Gervase  Markham.  It  was  published 
in  1590,  under  the  title  of  the  *  C3ountess  of  Pembroke's 
Arcadia.'  Of  this  work  the  *  Retrospective  Review '  ob- 
serves : '  Against  the  criticisms  of  its  detractors  (Lord  Orford 
and  Mr.  Hazlitt)  the  best  defence  will  be  found  in  the  work 
itself,  to  which  we  confidently  refer  our  readers.     That  it 

has  many  faults,  we  will  not  deny. The  feeling 

which  the  perusaT  of  the  "  Arcadia"  excites  is  a  calm  and 
pensive  pleasure,  at  once  full,  tranquil,  and  exquisite.' 

The  '  Arcadia'  was  universally  read  and  admired  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  and  gave  perhaps  a  greater  impulse 
to  the  national  taste  for  the  romantic  style  of  fiction  than 
any  single  work  before  or  after  it.  It  is  now,  like  most  of 
its  class,  almost  forgotten.  Admired  and  read  by  Cowley 
and  Waller,  it  was  also  the  companion  of  the  prison- 
hours  of  (Charles  I.  Milton  says  that  the  prayer  of  Pamela 
in  the  'Ikon  Basilike'  is  stolen  from  it.  In  1581,  the 
'  Defence  of  Poesie,'  the  great  work  of  Sidney,  and  upon 
which  his  fame  as  an  author  rests,  was  composed-  Sut  did 
not  appear  until  1595.  Nothing  more  can  be  said  upon  the 
cause  which  it  advocates,  and  What  is  said  is  placed  in  such 
a  point  of  view,  and  expressed  in  so  happy  a  manner,  as  to 
leave  nothing  to  desire.  The  names  of  Wither,  Ben  Jonson, 
and  Warton  are  sufficient  evidenoe  of  the  high  favour  with 
which  it  has  been  received. 

After  sustaining  a  severe  disappointment  from  the  mai^ 
riage  of  the  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  whom  he  celebrated 
under  the  names  of  Philoclea  in  the  '  Arcadia,'  and  Stella 
in  his  poems,  and  to  whom  he  was  most  deeply  attached,  he 
married  in  1583,  Frances,  only  daughter  of  his  old  friend 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  Shortly  after  be  stood  proxy  for 
Prince  Casimir  at  an  installation  of  Knights  of  the  Garter  at 
Windsor,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the 
queen.  In  the  ensuing  year  he  took  up  the  defence  of  his 
uncle,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Par- 
sons, the  Jesuit,  in  a  tract  called  '  Leicester's  Common- 
wealth.' Sidney's  answer  is  entitled  a '  Discourse  in  Defence 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.'  Early  in  the  year  158S  he  seems  to 
have  meditated  joining  Sir  Francis  Drake's  second  expedi- 
tion against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  The  queen 
hovrever,  taking  fright  '  least  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of 
her  dominions,'  peremptorily  forbade  his  embarkation 
Fuller  asserts  that  at  this  timeabo  the  crown  of  Poland  was 
offered  to  him  and  declined. 

The  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Hollanders  was 
being  carried  on  at  this  time.  In  order  to  mark  her  sense  of 
his  merits,  the  queen,  m  1 585,  appointed  him  governor  of 
Flushing.  After  some  considerable  successes  against  the 
enemy,  the  troops  under  his  command  accidentally  met  and 
encountered  a  force  of  a'lout  3000  men  who  were  maTcbing 
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to  rel  «te  Zttphen,  a  town  of  Gtield^rland.  The  engage- 1 
ment  took  place  almost  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  After 
having  had  a  horse  shot  under  Uim,  and  in  his  third  charge, 
Sidnev  received  a  wound  from  a  muaket-buUet  in  the  loft 
thigl^  a  little  above  the  knee.  The  anecdote  related  by 
Lord  Brooke  of  his  conduct  on  leaving  the  battle-field  illus- 
trates his  character.  Lord  Brooke's  words  are — '  In  whicti 
tad  progress,  passing  along  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  where 
his  uncle  the  general  was,  and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of 
bleeding,  he  called  for  some  drink,  which  was  presently 
brought  him ;  but  as  he  was  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth 
he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried  along,  who  had  eaten  his  last 
at  the  saite  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  his  eyes  at  the  bottje. 
W'hiph  Sir  Philip  perceiving,  took  it  from  his  head  before 
he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these 
words :  "  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine."'  The  wound 
was  mortal,  and  after  many  days  of  severe  suffering  he  died 
at  Arnheim,  in  the  arms  of  Lady  Sidney  and  of  his  faithful 
secretary  William  Temple,  on  the  7th  October,  1586,  in  the 
thirty-diird  year  of  his  age. 

The  body  of  S  idney  was  conveyed  to  England,  and  interred 
in  Old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  the  16tb  February,  1587, 
after  lying  many  days  in  state.  A  general  mourning,  the 
first,  it  is  believed,  of  the  kind,  was  observed  throughout  the 
country.  The  (Uneral  was  attended  by  seven  deputies,  one 
fur  each  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  and  by  a  great 
number  of  peers,  his  friends,  and  others. 

The  universities  published  three  volumes  of  Elegies  on 
his  death.  Spenser  composed  one  on  him  under  tne  tide 
of '  Astrophel.     Constable  contributed  sonnets. 

'  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was,'  says  the  writer  in  the  '  Retrospec- 
tive Review'  before  quoted,  '  a  gentleman  finished  and  com- 
plete, in  whom  mildness  was  associated  with  courage,  erudition 
mollified  by  refinement,  and  courtliness  dignified  by  truth. 
He  is  a  specimen  of  what  the  English  character  was  capable 
of  producing,  when  foreign  admixtures  had  not  destroyed 
its  simplicity  or  politeness  debased  its  honour.  Of  suoh  a 
stamp  was  Sir  Philip  Sidnev,  and  as  such  every  Englishman 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  him.'  His  character  bos  been  a 
favourite  theme.  Near  his  own  times,  Nash,  in  his  '  Pierce 
Penniless,'  Lord  Brooke,  Camden,  Ben  Jonson,  Sir  Robert 
Naunton,  and  John  Aubrey  have  all  contributed  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  his  panegyrists.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  called  him 
the  '  English  Petrarch.'  The  chivalry  of  his  character,  his 
learning,  generous  patronage  of  talent,  and  ."his  untimely 
fate  combine  to  make  him  an  object  of  great  interest.  *  He 
trod,'  says  the  author  of  the  *  Effigies  Poeticte,'  •  from  his 
cradle  to  his  grave  amid  incense  and  flowers,  and  died  in  a 
dream  of  glory.' 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  Sidney's  writings, 
that  they  display  great  brilliancy  of  imagination,  with  a 
chasteness  of  sentiment  well  calculated  to  refine  the  taste 
of  the  times.  Their  chief  faults  are  chargeable  on  the 
strained  and  artificial  style,  the  excess  of  which  in  all  its 
absurdity  may  be  found  in  that  very  curious  work  Lilly'* 
'  Euphues.' 

His  '  Stella'  afterwards  caused  great  scandal  by  her  un- 
fortunate connection  with  Mountjoy,  earl  of  Devonshire. 
Mrs.  Jameson,  in  her  '  Romance  of  Biography,'  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  this  lady.  Sidney  left  one  child,  Eliza- 
beth, countess  of  Rutland. 

Besides  the  works  before  enumerated,  he  contributed 
poems  to  '  England's  Helicon,' '  England's  Parnassus,'  and 
'  Davison's  Rhapsody.'  An  English  version  of  the  '  Psalms' 
and  '  Valour  Anatomised  into  a  Fancy,'  published  in  1581, 
attributed  by  some  to  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  are  his  other 
remains.  For  the  modern  reader,  Gray's  edition  of  his 
miscellaneous  works,  published  at  Oxford  in  1829,  leaves 
little  to  be  desired. 

(Wood's  Athenee;  Fuller's  JforMet;  Sidney  Papert ; 
Sir  R.  Naunton's  Praguunta  Regalia  ;  Britith  Bibliogra- 
pher f  Dr.  Zouch's  Life.) 

SIDNEY  or  SYDNEY,  ALGERNON  or  ALGER- 
NOON,  wasth^  second  surviving  son  of  Robert,  second  earl 
of  Leicester  of  that  creation,  and  of  his  wife  Dorothy,  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  born  in  1621  or  1622.  When  his  father 
went  as  ambassador  to  Denmark  in  1632,  he  took  his  son 
Algernon  with  him ;  and  four  years  after  he  likewise  ac- 
companied his  father  on  his  embassy  to  France.  His  first 
entrance  upon  public  life  was  in  1641.  when,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  he  went  over  to 
that  country,  of  which  his  fktber  was  then  lord  lieutenant. 


and  comnuinded  a  troop  of  hone  in  the  eul'a  regiment. 
Both  he  and  his  elder  brother  the  Lord  Viacount  Lislo 
distinguialied  themselves  by  their  gallantry  in  the  cam* 
paigns  of  that  and  the  following  year. 

Returning  to  England  in  August,  1643,  the  two  brothers, 
who  professed  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  king  at  Oxford, 
were  seized  as  they  landed  in  Lajioashire,  by  order  of  the 
parliament;  an  incident  which  lost  them  the  favour  of 
Charles,  who  believed  that  their  capture  was  of  their  own 
contrivance.  On  this  they  both  joined  the  parliamentary 
party  i  and  Algernon  received  a  commission  as  captain  of  a 
troop  of  horse  in  the  regiment  of  the  earl  of  Manchester. 
In  April,  1645,  Fairfax  raised  him  to  the' rank  of  colonel, 
and  gave  him  a  regiment;  and  in  1646,  his  brother  Lord 
Lisle  having  become  lieutenant-general  of  Ireland,  he  wa« 
made  lieutenant-general  of  the  horse  in  ihtt  kingdom,  and 
governor  of  Dublin.  In  the  b^nniiig  of  the  same  year  be 
had  been  returned  member  for  Cardi^  in  the  room  of  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  Esq.,  who  two  years  before  had  been  disabled 
tcom  sitting,  for  siding  with  the  kioK,  and  who  had  in  the 
interim  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  EdgehilL  In  May,  1647, 
having  come  over  to  his  native  country,  be  received  the 
thanks  iof  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  services  in  Ire- 
land; and  was  appointed  governor  of  Dover.  In  1648  h« 
acted  as  one  of  the  j  udges  at  the  trial  of  the  king,  although  he 
was  not  present  when  the  sentence  was  passed,  nor  did  he  sisn 
the  warrant  for  the  execution.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
protectorate  however  he  retired  from  public  affiurs,  and  he 
appears  to  have  continued  to  reaide  at  the  family  seat  of  Pens- 
hurst  in  Kent,  and  at  other  places  in  the  country,  during  the 
government  of  Cromwell  and  his  son. 

But  on  the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament  in  May, 
1659,  Sidney  again  came  forward,  and  on  the  13th  of  that 
month  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  state.  On  the 
5th  of  June  following  he  was  sent,  along  with  Sir  Robert 
Honeywood  and  Mr.  Borne,  to  Denmark,  to  negotiate  a 
peace  between  that  country  and  Sweden ;  and  he  was  absent 
upon  this  mission  when  the  kins  returned.  In  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  his  father  shorUy  after  the  Restoration, 
and  published  in  '  Familiar  Letters,  written  by  John,  lata 
Earl  of  Rochester,  and  several  other  persons  of  honour,' 
Svo.,  Lend.,  1697,  the  Earl  mentions  a  report  which  he  had 
heard,  that  when  the  university  of  Copenhagen  brought 
Sidney  their  album,  and  desired  him  to  write  something  in 
it,  he  wrote, — 

'...  MulnihaoinlmicatjmDnis 
EuH  p«Ut  placUam  lub  llbeitate  qnisten.' 

and  signed  the  verses  with  his  name.  This  anecdote  is  con 
firmed  by  Lord  Molesworth,  who,  in  the  Preface  to  his 
'  Account  of  Denmark'  (first  ',rtiblished  in  1694),  tells  us, 
that  even  while  Sidney  was  still  at  the  Danish  court,  '  M. 
Terlon,  the  French  ambassador,  had  the  confidence  to  tear 
out  of  the  Book  of  Mottoes  in  the  king's  library'  the  above 
lines,  '  which  Mr.  Sidney,  according  to  the  liberty  allowed 
to  all  noble  strangers,  had  written  in  it.'  '  Though  M. 
Terlon,'  adds  Lord  Molesworth,  '  understood  not  a  word  of 
Latin,  be  was  told  by  others  the  meaning  of  that  sentence, 
which  he  considered  as  a  libel  upon  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  upon  such  as  was  then  setting  up  in  Denmark 
by  French  assistance  or  example.'  His  father  intimates, 
that  this  and  some  other  things  he  had  heard  of  him  made 
him  hesitate  about  speaking  to  the  king  in  his  behalf^  as 
he  had  intended  to  do.  '  It  is  also  said,'  continues  the  Earl, 
'  that  a  minister  who  hath  married  a  Laily  Laurence  here 
at  Chelsea,  but  now  dwelling  at  Copenhagen,  being  there 
in  company  with  you,  said,  "  I  think  you  were  none  of  the 
late  king's  judges,  nor  guilty  of  his  death,"  meaning  our 
king.  "  Guilty  F'  said  you.  "  Do  you  call  that  a  fault? 
Why,  it  was  the  justest  and  bravest  action  that  ever  was 
done  in  England,  or  anywhere  else ;"  with  other  words  to 
the  same  effect.  It  is  said  also  that,  you  having  heard  of  a 
design  to  seize  upon  you,  or  to  cause  you  to  be  taken  pri- 
soner, you  took  notice  of  it  to  the  king  of  Denmark  himself, 
and  said,  "  I  hear  there  is  a  design  to  seize  upon  me ;  but 
who  is  it  that  hath  that  design?  £tt  ce  notre  bandit  t"  by 
which  you  are  understood  to  mean  the  king.  Besides  this, 
it  is  reported  that  you  have  been  heard  to  say  many  scorn- 
ful and  contemptuous  things  of  the  king's  person  and 
family,  which,  unless  you  can  justify  yourself,  will  hardly 
be  forgiven  or  forgotten ;  for  such  personal  offecees  make 
deeper  impressions  than  public  actions,  either  of  war  or 
treaty.' 
Toe  reports  were  probably  not  to  {,«  goinaayed.    Indeed 
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Sidney,  in  his  answer  to  bis  father,  says,  '  That  which  I  am 
reported  to  have  written  in  the  book  at  Copenhagen  is  true ; 
and,  ifeTer  having  heard  that  any  sort  of  men  were  so  wor- 
thily the  objects  of  enmity  as  those  I  mentioned,  I  did  never 
.B  the  least  scruple  avowing  myself  to  be  an  enemy  unto 
them.'  Accordingly,  instead  of  coming  home,  he  proceeded 
first  to  Hamburg,  whence  he  went  to  Frankfort,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,  where  he  proposed  to  take  up  his  residence. 
About  the  middle  of  the  year  1661,  however,  he  was  forced 
to  remove  to  Frascati ;  and  he  is  afterwards  traced  to  various 
places  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries.  In 
166S  he  was  at  ibe  Hague,  actively  employed,  along  with 
other  English  exiles  of  the  same  principles,  in  urging  the 
states  of  Holland  to  invade  this  country ;  and  the  next  year 
he  is  found  at  Paris,  impressing  upon  Louis  XIV.  the 
advantage  France  would  derive  from  the  establishment  of 
a  republic  in  England :  a  project  in  favour  of  which  he. 
engaged,  in  a  memorial  to  the  king,  to  procure  a  rising,  if 
he  were  allowed  a  grant  of  100,UOO  crowns.  From  this 
time  ha  appears  to  have  resided  in  Gkocony,  till  at  last,  in 
1677,  a  pardon  and  permission  for  him  to  return  home 
were  obtained  fatm  Charles  IL,  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
anxiously  desirous  to  see  his  aged  father  once  more  before 
be  died.  The  Earl  died  that  same  year,  and,  althongh  he 
had  never  approved  of  the  course  his  son  had  taken,  left  him 
a  legacy  of  5100/.,  with  which,  he  says,  in  bis  'Apology,' 
dated  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  would  have  immediately 
returned  to  Gasoony,  if  be  had  not  been  detained  by  a  long 
and  tedious  suit  in  Chancery,  in  which  he  was  involved  by 
his  elder  brother,  now  earl  of  Leirester,  choosing  to  dispute 
bis  father's  will.  Before  this,  Sidney  appears  to  have  been 
only  assisted  by  his  father  with  irregular  and  scanty  remit- 
tances; and  during  his  wanderings  on  the  Continent  he 
was  often  in  great  straita. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  Sidney's  pardon  was  obtained 
through  the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  who  was  the 
son  of  his  sister  Dorothy  (Waller's  *  Sacharisaa') ;  but  he 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Savile,  then  the 
English  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  appears  to  attri- 
bute it  to  that  gentleman's  exertions.  *  My  obligation  unto 
you,'  be  says,  'I  so  far  acknowledge  ...  to  be  the  greatest 
that  I  have  in  a  long  time  received  from  any  man,  as  not 
to  value  the  leave  you  have  obtained  for  me  to  return  into 
my  country,  after  so  long  an  absence,  at  a  lower  rate  than  the 
saving  of  my  life.' 

We  are  indebted  for  the  strongest  lieht  that  has  been 
cast  upon  the  condoct  of  Sidney  after  nis  return,  to  the 
despatches  of  the  French  minister  Barillon,  published  from 
the  originals,  in  the  foreign  office  at  Versailles,  by  Sir  John 
Dalrymple,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
4to.  Lond.,  1 773.  In  a  despatch  dated  9th  Dec.  1680,  Baril- 
lon writes,  *  The  Sienr  Algemoon  Sydnev  is  a  man  of  great 
views  and  very  high  designs,  which  tend  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic.  He  is  in  the  party  of  the  Independents 
and  other  sectaries ;  and  this  party  were  masters  during  the 
last  troubles.  They  are  not  at  present  very  powerful  in  par- 
liament, but  they  are  strong  in  London ;  and  it  is  thtoueh 
the  intrigues  of  the  Sieur  Algemoon  Sidney  that  one  of  the 
two  sheriffii,  named  Bethal,  has  been  elected.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham  is  of  the  same  party,  and  believes  himself  at 
'.he  head,  &c.  .  .  .  The  service  which  I  may  draw  from 
Mr.  Sidney  does  not  appear,  for  his  connections  are  with 
obscure  and  concealed  persons ;  but  he  is  intimate  with  the 
Sieur  Jones  [Sir  William  Jones,  lately  attorney-general], 
who  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  knowledge  in  the  laws  of 
England,  and  will  be  chancellor,  if  the  party  opposed  to 
the  court  shall  gain  the  superiority,  and  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury be  contented  with  any  other  employment.'  And  in 
ihe  account  of  bis  disbursements  among  the  patriots,  from 
the  22nd  December,  1678,  to  the  14tb  December,  1679, 
Barillon  sets  down  'To  Mr.  Sidney  500  guineas,  which 
makes  543/.  15t.  sterling.'  See  also  the  despatch  of  Sept. 
30th,  1680,  for  an  account  of  the  arguments  Sidney  was 
accustomed  to  use  with  Barillon  to  show  that  it  was  for  the 
interest  of  France  that  England  should  be  converted  into  a 
republic.  Mr.  Hallam  has  some  remarks  which  will  be 
found  worth  attention  upen  the  conduct  imputed  to  Sidney 
u  to  this  matter,  in  his  '  Constitutional  History,'  ii.  274 
(4to.  editi/m  of  1827). 

Svdney  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Guild- 
ford, at  the  general  election  in  1678,  and  forBramber  at  that 
in  1679;  but  was  defeated  both  times,  although  on  the  first 
oeeasion  be  petitbned  against  the  return  of  his  opponent. 


and  on  the  second  he  was  only  unseated  after  a  double  re> 
turn.  He  had  thus  Openly  taken  his  stand  as  the  opponent 
of  the  court ;  and  fie  was  looked  upon  as  leagued  with 
Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  Essex,  and  the  other 
popular  leaders,  who  may  have  differed  among  themselves 
in  their  principles  and  views,  but  the  designs  of  the  most 
moderate  of  whom  certainly  extended  to  such  a  change  of 
government  as  would  have  amounted  to  a  revolution.  When 
the  Rye-House  Plot  was  announced  [Russkll,  William, 
Lord],  in  June  1683,  Sidney  was  immediately  arrested, 
along  with  bis  fnend  Lord  Russell,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  brought  up  to 
the  bar  of  the  King's  Ebnch  to  plead,  on  the  7th  of  No- 
vember, and  bis  trial  took  place  on  the  2l8t,  before  Sir 
George  Jefferies,  lately  promoted  to  the  place  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice.  Jefferies  exhibited  Uttle  of  bis  wonted  coarseness 
and  passion  on  this  occasion ;  but  his  demeanour  was  very 
determined  and  inflexible,  and  he  bore  down  every  objec- 
tion of  the  prisoner  with  an  authority  that  nothing  could 
shake  or  impress.    The  only  evidence  in  support  of  the 

Principal  facts  charged  was  Lord  Howard  of  Esorick,  who 
ad,  according  to  his  own  account,  been  a  party  to  the  plot, 
and  now  came  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  his  associates  in 
order  to  save  his  own;  and  as  the  law  of  high  treason 
required  two  witnesses  to  prove  the  crime,  the  other  was  sup- 
pUed  by  bringing  forward  amanuseript  found  amongSidney's 
papers,  and  asserted,  no  doubt  with  truth,  to  be  his  hand- 
writing, which,  it  was  pretended,  contained  an  avowal  and 
defence  of  principles  the  same,  or  of  the  same  nature,  with 
those  involved  in  the  alleged  plot.  He  was  found  guilty ; 
and  being  again  brought  up  on  the  26th,  was  sentenced  to 
be  put  to  death  after  the  manner  of  execution  then  en- 
joined by  law  in  cases  of  high  treason.  He  twice  petitioned 
the  king  for  pardon  ;  but  aU  that  could  be  obtained  for  him 
was  the  remission  of  the  degrading  and  brutal  parts  of  bis 
sentence ;  and  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  December,  be  was  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill.  No  one  ever  suffered  with  more 
firmness  or  with  less  parade.  He  did  not  even  address  the 
people ;  but  when  asked  to  speak,  replied  that  he  bad  made 
his  peace  with  God,  and  had  nothing  to  say  to  man.  A 
paper  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  which  was  after- 
wards printed,  concluded  as  follows : — '  The  Lord  sanctify 
these  my  sufferings  unto  me ;  and  though  I  fall  as  a  sacrifice 
unto  idols,  suffer  not  idolatry  to  be  established  in  this  land. 
.  .  .  Grant  that  I  may  die  glorifying  thee  for  all  thy  mer^ 
cies,  and  that  at  the  last  thou  hast  permitted  me  to  be 
singled  out  as  a  witness  of  thy  truth,  and,  even  by  the  con- 
fession of  my  very  opposers,  for  that  old  cause,  in  which  I  was 
from  my  youth  engaged,  and  for  which  thou  hast  often  and 
wonderfully  declared  thyself.' 

The  trial  and  condemnation  of  Algernon  Sidney  seem  to 
have  shocked  the  public  feeling  of  the  time  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  Even  the  cautious  Evelyn,  after  stating  that  he 
was  executed  '  on  the  single  witness  of  that  monster  of  a 
man,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  and  some  sheets  of  paper 
taken  in  Mr.  Sidney's  study,  pretended  to  be  written  by 
him,  but  not  fully  proved,  nor  the  time  when,  but  appearing 
to  have  been  written  before  his  majesty's  resteration,  and 
then  pardoned  by  the  Act  of  Oblivion,'  adds,  that '  though 
Mr.  Sidney  was  known  to  be  a  person  obstinately  averse  to 
government  by  a  monarch  (the  subject  of  the  paper  was  in 
answer  to  one  of  Sir  E.  [R.7]  Filmer),  yet  it  was  thought  be 
bad  very  bard  measure.'  He  describes  Sidney  as  '  a  man  of 
great  courage,  great  sense,  great  parts,  which  he  showed 
both  at  his  trial  and  death ;'  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
looked  upon  universally  in  the  same  light — by  his  friends  as 
one  of  the  ablest,  by  his  enemies  as  one  of  the  most  dan- 

ferous  of  bis  party.  While  be  was  yet  in  exile,  Charles 
imseli^  in  1670,  described  him  to  Oilbert,  the  Frencli  mi- 
nister, as  one  who  oould  not  be  too  &r  from  England,  where 
his  pernicious  sentiments,  supported  with  so  great  parts  and 
courage,  might  do  much  hurt.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  Shaftesbury,  he  was  the  only  person  of  eminent  ability 
in  the  particular  knot  of  patriots  to  which  he  belonged. 
Yet  be  must  not  be  confounded  in  intellectual,  any  more 
than  in  moral  character,  with  that  brilliant  and  versatile 
politician.  A  man  of  talent  and  accomplishments  he  was, 
but  narrow  minded,  opinionative,  and  egotistical,  to  the 
point  of  utter  impracticability.  Burnet  describes  him  '  as  a 
man  of  most  extraordinary  courage,  a  steady  man,  even  to 
obstinacy,  sincere,  but  of  a  rough  and  boisterous  temper, 
that  could  not  bear  contradiction,  but  would  give  foul  lan- 
guage upon  it.'    '  He  seemed  to  be  a  Christian,'  adds  the 
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bishop. '  but  in  a  piirtiealar  fbnn  of  his  own :  be  thought  it 
wM  to  be  like  a  divine  philoiophy  in  the  mind ;  but  he 
wai  against  all  public  wotibip,  and  everything  that  looked 
like  a  church.  He  was  stiff  to  all  republican  principles, 
and  such  an  enemy  to  everything  that  looked  like  mon- 
archy, that  he  set  himself  in  a  high  opposition  against 
Cromwell  when  he  was  made  Protector.  He  had  studied 
the  history  of  government  in  all  its  branches  beyond  any 
man  I  ever  knew.' 

Sidney's  'Discourses  ooncerning  Government'  were  first 
published  in  1698,  with  a  short  preface  by  John  Toland; 
again  in  1704,  and  a  third  time  in  1751,  at  the  expense  d 
Mr.  Thomas  Hollis.  who  prefixed  a  life  of  the  Audior,  and 
abo  printed  for  the  first  time  his '  Apology'  already  mentioned. 
This  edition  of  the  works  of  Algernon  Sidney  was  reproduced 
in  1772  by  Mr.  Brand  Hidlis,  to  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis 
.eft  bis  properlv,  with  notes  and  correotions  by  Mr.  J.  Robertp 
SOD,  and  the  addition  of  some  letters  and  ouier  short  pieces 
of  Sidney's,  all  previously  published,  together  with  a  tract 
entitled  *  A  CSeneral  View  of  Government  in  Burope,'  first 
printed  in  James  Ralph's  anonymous  publication  entitled 
'  Of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments,'  2  vols.  Svo,  Lond., 
1 744,  and  there  attributed  to  Sidney,  but  which  Robertson 
says  he  is  convinced  '  is  the  production  of  a  different  hand.' 
In  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  spurious.  The  two  edi- 
tions of  1 76 1  and  1 7  72  both  contain '  Letters  of  the  Honour^ 
able  Algernon  Sydney  to  the  Honourable  Henry  Savile, 
Ambassador  in  France,  in  the  year  1679,  Sec.,  now  first 
printed  from  theOriBinals  in  Mr.  Sidney's  own  Hand,' which 
originally  appeared  in  an  octavo  volume  at  London  in  1 742. 
See  also  Arthur  Collins's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Actions 
of  the  Sydney*,'  prefixed  to  his  *  Letters  and  Memorials  of 
State,'  tec  a  vols,  fol.,  London,  1746;  and  Blencowe's 
'Sidney  Papers,'  8vo..  London,  182.1.  Ck>llins  states  that 
several  treatises  by  Sidney  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  also  an 
'  Ssaay  on  Virtuous  Love,'  in  English,  remain  in  his  own 
handwriting  at  Penshurst.  There  is  a  Life  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  by  George  Wilson  Meadley,  Svo^  Lond.,  1813. 

Sidney's  trial  was  printed  in  1684.  hut  is  said  to  have  fiitt 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Jefferies,  who  struck  out  what 
ever  he  pleased.  It  is  given,  along  with  the  other  trials 
oonneoted  with  the  Rye-bouse  Plot,  in  Howel's '  State  Trials,' 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  3S7-1000.  See  also  the  '  IVue  Account  and  De- 
claration of  the  Horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,' 
&e,  written  by  Bishop  Sprat,  and  puUished  by  order  of 
James  II.  in  1686;  and  'The  Secret  History  of  the  Rye- 
house  Plot,  bv  Ford,  lord  Orey,'  first  printed  in  1754. 

The  attainder  of  Algernon  Sydney  was  reversed  after  the 
Revolution  by  the  7th  Private  Act  of  the  first  session  of  the 
first  pariitment  of  William  and  Mary,  the  preamble  of  which 
declared  that  Sidney  had  been  most  unjustly  and  wrongfully 
oonyieted  and  attainted  '  by  means  of  an  illegal  return  of  ju- 
rorsi  and  by  denial  of  his  lawAil  ohallanges  to  divers  of  them 
for  want  of  freehold,  and  without  snffieient  legal  evidence  of 
any  treasons  committed  by  him ;  there  being  at  that  time 
produced  a  paper  found  in  the  eloset  of  the  said  Algernon, 
supposed  to  be  his  handwriting,  whieh  was  not  proved  by  the 
testimony  of  any  one  witaesa  to  be  written  by  him,  but  the 
jury  was  directed  to  brieve  it  bv  oomparing  it  with  other 
paper*  of  the  said  Algernon ;  besides  that  paper  so  produced, 
there  was  but  one  witness  to  prove  any  matter  against  the 
said  Algernon;  and  by  a  partial  and  unjust  construction  of 
the  statute  declaring  what  was  his  treason.'  It  is  observa- 
ble, that  neither  in  this  Act  nor  in  that  passed  in  the  same 
session  reversing  the  attainder  of  Lord  Russell  is  there  any 
assertion  of  the  innocence  of  the  convicted  party.  And  Mr. 
Hallam  observes  (ConitituUonal  HUtory.  ii.  329)  that  the 
common  accusation  against  the  court  in  Sidney's  trial,  '  of 
having  admitted  insufficiott  proof  by  the  mere  comparison 
of  handwriting,  though  alledged  not  only  in  most  of  our 
historians,  but  in  the  act  of  parliament  reversing  Sidney's 
attainder,  does  not  appear  to  be  well-founded:  the  testi- 
mony to  that  fact,  unless  the  printed  trial  is  extraordinarily 
fitlsified,  being  such  as  would  be  received  at  present.' 

SIDNEY -SUSSEX  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  was 
founded  in  1S96,  on  the  site  of  a  monastery  of  Grey  Friars, 
pursuant  to  the  will  of  Frances  Sidney,  couptess  of  Sussex, 
who  died  in  1589.  It  was  intended  to  support  a  master,  ten 
fellows,  and  twenty  scholars ;  but  the  estates  being  found 
inadequate,  after  defraying  the  building  expenses,  the  num- 
ber of  fellows  was  reduced  by  the  executors  to  seven.  Two 
were  however  afterwards  added  by  Sir  John  Hart,  citixen 
•f  London.     Besides  these  nine  foundation  fellowshipa 


(which  are  open  to  the  natives  of  any  part  of  her  Majesty's 
dominions),  two  were  founded  by  Mr.  Petw  Blundell,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  scholars  in  this  college ;  and  one  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Smith,  the  nomination  to  which  is  vested  in  the 
Fishmongers'  Company  of  London.    The  Blundell  fellow- 
ships are  tenable  for  only  ten  years  after  the  degree  of  M. A., 
and  the  Smith  fellowship  for  only  six.    A  mathematical 
lectureship,  of  the  present  value  of   140/.  per   annum, 
was  foundiad  by  Mr.  Dudley  Taylor:  it  is  not  tenable  with  a 
fellowship,  but  may  be  held  by  a  layman.  As  this  is  a  divin  ity 
college,  all  the  fellows  are  oUiged  to  take  orders  within  three 
years  after  their  eleotion,  and  the  degree  of  B.D.  at  the 
regular  time  prescribed  by  the  Universitv  statutes.    The 
college  has  20  foundation  scholarships,  perfectly  open,  value 
7«.  per  week  during  residence.    IVo  other  scholarships 
were  founded  by  Mr.  Blundell,  and  appropriated  to  scholars 
from  Tiverton  eehool.    Aiohd^oon  .lohnson  left  two  exhi- 
bitions, now  20/L  per  annum  eaoh,  with  preference  to  those 
educated  at  the  schools  of  Oakham  or  Uppingham,  in  Rut- 
land.   Mr.  Lovett  founded  two  (now  45(.  each  per  annum) 
for  clergymen's  sons,  with  a  prafbrenoe  to  thoae  who  have 
been  three  years  at  Grantham  or(^kfa«im  school:  there  ar* 
also  two  by  Mr.  Beareroft  for  clergymen's  sons,  now  worth 
12/.  per  annum  each.    The  College  has  also  two  exhibitions, 
of  12/.  each,  from  the  Haberdashers'  Company ;  and  one  i^ 
6/.  from  the  Fisbmoi^rs'  Company.     Six  mathematical 
exhibitions  have  been  lately  established  on  the  foundation  of 
Mr.  Taylor;  the  yearly  value  of  each  is  at  least  50/.,  with 
rooms  rent-f(«e.    These  exhibitions,  as  they  become  vacant, 
are  given  to  those  undergraduates  of  the  College  who  distin- 
guish themselves  in  mathematics  at  the  Midsummer  exami- 
nation.   There  aijB  various  annual  prises  (the  highest  10/.) 
enumerated  in.thie  University  CUendar.  These  are  six  church 
livings  in  the  gift  of  the  College.    The  visitor  is  Sir  John 
Shelley  Sidney,  BarL,  as  the  representative  of  the  foundress. 
Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  members  of 
Sidpey-Sussex  Ciollege,  may  be  named  Oliver  Cromwell, 
Aretanishop  Bramhall,  Bishops  Seth  Ward,  Reynolds,  and 
Wilson  (Sodor  and  Man),  Lord  Chief  Beran  Atkyns.  Sir 
Roger  L'Estrange,  Dr.  Comber,  Thomas  Woolston,  William 
Wollaston,  && 

The  College  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Bridge  Street 
It  is  enterea  by  a  neat  portico,  and  consists  of  two  courts 
built  of  brick,  and  completed  in  1598.  The  chapel  and 
library  were  rebuilt  in  1 780. 

In  1640,  Sidney-Sussex  0>llege  had  93  members  on  the 

boards.    (Dyer's  Hi»t.  qf  the  Umverrity  qf  Cambrit^e; 

Lysons'  Mt^rta  Britannia, '  Cambridgeshire ;'   Cambridge 

Ukhiertitv  Calendar  for  1840.) 

SIDON,  or  ZIDON  (]VT^  SiMc),  the  most  antient. 

and  for  a  long  time  the  chief  city  of  PsciincB,  and  pro- 
bably the  mother  city  of  Tyre,  which  is  called  in  the  Bible 
'the  daughter  of  Sidon'  (/«.,  xxiii.  12),  and  of  the  other 
towns  on  the  Phoenician  coast  (G«n.,  x.  1 5,  18;  Plol^  v.  1 5 ; 
Mela,  i.  12).  It  lay  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  a  plain  about  a  mile  broad,  200  stadia  from  Tyre,  400 
firom  Berytus,  a  day's  journey  from  Paneas,  and  66  mile* 
from  Damascus  (Strabo,  756 ;  Joseph,  Antiq^  v.  3,  I ; 
Abulfeda).  It  possessed  a  ^od  harbour  (Strabo ;  Joseph., 
Ant^  xiv.  1 0,  6  ;  Acts,  xxviu  3),  and  at  a  very  early  period 
became  a  great  maritime  and  commercial  city  (Died.  Sic, 
xvL  41,  45 :  It.,  xxiii.  2 ;  Ezek.,  xxvii.  8).  As  early  as  the 
time  of  .Josbua  (B.C.  1444)  it  is  called  "Great  Zidon' 
(Jo*h.,  xi.  8 ;  xix.  28).  The  Sidonians  are-thought  to  have 
been  the  first  manufacturers  of  glass  (Plin.,  v.  17),  and 
their  skill  in  arts  and  manufactures  is  frequently  referred 
to  by  Homer,  as  well  as  by  later  writers  (//.,  vi.  289 ;  xxiii. 
743;  Od^  XV.  415;  xvii.  424;  Virg.,  Aen.  iv.  75 ;  Strabo.  41. 
757 ;  Plin.,  xxxvi.  66  ;  Dion.  Peneg.,  913).  They  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  skilful  builders  (1  Kingi,  v.  6 ;  1 
Chron.,  xxii.  4 ;  Esra,  iii.  7).  They  were  worshippers  of 
the  goddess  Ashtoretb,  whose  head  is  commonly  found  upon 
their  coins, 

At  the  division  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
Sidon,  with  the  adjacent  country,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher, 
who  were  never  able  to  conquer  it.  Indeed  the  Sidonians 
are  mentioned  among  the  nations  which  successively  ruled 
aver  Israel  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  {Judges,  x.  12) ;  but 
generally  the  Israelites  and  Pbcenicians  seem  to  have  been 
on  terms  of  close  friendship.  The  importance  of  Sidon  was 
gradually  eclipsed  by  that  of  Tyre,  which  then  became  the 
chief  city  of  Phcenicia.  In  the  time  of  Dav.d  ana  Solomon, 
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Sidon  appears  to  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  king 
of  Tyre  (2  Scm^  t.  11 ;  1  Kmgt,  r.)-  It  still  however  con- 
tinued to  be  a  place  of  gr^t  importance.  Its  positbn 
placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  every  invaaer.  Wlien  the  Assyrian 
conqueror  Shalmanezer  invaded  Syria,  Sidon  separated  it- 
self from  Tyre,  and  surrendered  to  him  (Joseph.,  Antiq., 
ix.  14,  2).  It  had  a  king  of  its  own  under  the  Assyrians 
and  also  under  the  Babylonians  and  Persians,  to  whom  it 
became  successively  subject.  The  Sidonians  furnished  the 
best  ships  in  the  fleet  which  Xerxes  collected  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece  (Herod.,  vii.  96,  99,  100);  and  the  king  of 
Sidon  is  mentioned  as  receiving  ttota  Xerxes  the  flrst  seat 
of  honour  among  the  kings  an^  commanders  at  the  confer- 
ence which  preceded  the  battle  oi^  Salamis;  and  next  to  him 
on  that  occasion  sat  the  kingofTyre(Herod.,Tiii.  67).  Under 
Artsxerxes  Ochus  the  Sidonians  revolted,  togeihet  with  the 
other  PhcBnicians  and  the  Cyprians.  After  a  short  siege 
Sidon  was  betrayed  to  Ochus  by  its  king  Tenne^  upon 
which  the  Sidonians  burnt  themselves  with  their  city  and 
treasures  (Diod.  Sic,  xvi.  41-45).  The  city  was  rebuilt. 
It  submitted  to  Alexander  the  Great  without  resistance. 
Afler  his  death  it  was  subject  alternately  to  the  kings  of 
Egypt  and  Syria,  till  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  now  called  Saida,  and  still  has  a  considerable  com- 
merce, and  about  8000  or  9000  inhabitants.  It  suffered  a 
bombardment  during  the  recent  operations  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  by  the  allied  fleets  of  England,  Austria,  and  Turkey, 
against  Mohammed  Ali  (1840). 

(Winer's  Biblitchet  Realtoorterbuch ;  Calmet's  Dietion- 
ary;  Pictorial  Bible,  Note  im  Josh.  xix.  28;  Georgii's  iiite 
Geographie.i 


Coin  of  Sidon. 
Tlw  tnicription  li  in  the  old  FlioeniclAn  cliaractet. 

SIDCmiUS  APOLUNA'RIS,  a  Latin  writer,  or  with 
his  full  name,  C.  Sollids  Afollinakis  Mooxsnn  Sido 
Nius,  was  born  in  the  province  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis.  a.d 
428.  His  works  consist  of  several  poems,  chiefly  panegyrics 
and  epithalamia,  and  nine  books  of  epistles,  which  possess 
some  historical  value ;  but  the  style  and  language  of  his 
prose,  as  well  as  poetry,  bear  evident  traces  of  the  downfall 
of  the  Latin  language  and  literature.  Sidonius  was  a  per- 
son of  high  rank.  He  lived,  as  appears  fVom  his  epistles, 
on  intimate  terms  with  Theodorie,  king  of  the  Visigoths. 
He  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperor  Avitus,  whom  he 
praises  in  a  panegyric  of  600  verses,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  ft  bronse  statue  plaoed  in  one  of  the  portieoea 


belonging  to  Tnyan's  library^;  and  on  the  inauguration  el 
the  emperor  Anthemius  at  Riame,  be  dtjtained  the  office  of 
prsfect  of  the  city,  as  a  reward  for  the  panegyric  which  he 
pronounced  upon  the  occasion.  Sidonius  was  made  bishop 
of  Arverni  (Clermont)  in  a-d.  473,  and  died  in  484. 

The  first  edition  of  Sidonius  was  printed  at  Lyon  in  1S52. 
The  best  editions  are',  by  Sirmondus,  Paris,  1614,  4to.,  and 
Labbeus,  Paris,  1652,  4to.  (Germain,  Etsai  Littiraire  et 
Hittorique  tur  ApoUinarit  Sidonitu,  Montpellier,  1840, 8vo.) 

SIEBENKEE8.  J.  P.   JStrabo.] 

SIEGE  is  the  process  of  advancing  towards  a  fortress 
under  the  cover  of  earth  thrown  up  from  trenches  excavated 
in  the  ground ;  silencing  its  fire  by  a  superior  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry;- and  finally,  by  breaching  the  ramparts, 
either  obliging  the  defenders  to  siirrender,  or  forcing  an 
entrance  into  the  place. 

A  fortress  is  invested  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  siege  by  posting  troops  about  it,  so  as  suddenly  to  occupy 
all  the  avenues  to  the  place,  and  prevent  the  garrison  from 
receiving  succours.  The  besieging  army,  on  its  arrival, 
establishes  itself  in  the  environs  of  the  place  at  a  distance 
equal  to  about  two  miles,  so  that  it  may  not  be  annoyed  by 
the  fire  of  the  artillery  of  the  defenders ;  protecting  itself 
generally  by  redoubts  raised  at  intervals,  both  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  fortress,  and  on  that  which  is  towards  the 
country.    [ConNTBRVAi.i.ATiON.] 

The  operations  of  a  regular  siege,  when  conducted  against 
places  fortified  according  to  any  of  the  modern  systems,  ate 
nearly  the  same  till  the  approaches  (the  oblique  lines  of 
trenches)  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis ;  and  when,  as  in 
the  first  system  of  Vauban,  the  flanked,  or  most  advanced, 
angles  of  the  bastions  and  ravelins  are  nearly  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  centre  of  the  place,  those  approaones  may 
be  directed  along  the  produced  capitals  (lines  imagined  to 
bisect  the  angles)  of  a  ravelin,  and  of  the  nearest  bastion  on 
eaoh  side  of  it ;  since  then,  when  the  glacis  before  those 
works  is  crowned  by  batteries,  the  rampart  of  the  enceinte 
may  be  breached  in  two  places  at  once.  But  in  systems 
which,  like  that  of  Cormontaingne,  have  great  ravelins,  the 
approaches  should  be  direOted  along  the  produced  capitals 
of  a  bastion,  and  of  the  nearest  ravelin  on  each  side,  because 
the  glacis  of  the  bastion  cannot  he  crowned  till  the  two  c«l- 
iatbral  ravelins  are  taken ;  and  if  the  lines  of  approach  were 
directed  as  in  the  former  case,  it  would  be  necessary  to  take 
three  ravelins  before  either  bastion  could  be  breached.  The 
lines  of  approach  are  carried  on  nearly  in  the  direction  of 
the  produced  capitals  of  the  bastions  and  ravelins,  because 
there  the  ground  is  less  subject  to  the  direct  fires  from  the 
fortress. 

In  commencing  operations,  the  engineers,  having  ascer- 
tained on  the  ground  the  prolongations  of  those  capitals, 
trace,  by  means  of  pickets  driven  in  the  ground  and  con- 
nected by  Upea,  the  direction  of  the  first  parallel  trench, 
AAA,  which  is  generally  everywhere  about  600  yards  from 
the  advanced  parts,  QG  G,  of  the  ooveied-way.    This  pv 
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nllal  usually  extends  aloog  the  front*  attacked,  and  so  fiur 
beyond  as  to  embrace  the  prolongations  of  all  the  ramparts, 
a  fire  from  which  might  be  directed  against  the  works  of  the 
besiegers :  it  should  terminate  at  each  extremity,  if  possible, 
m  some  natural  obstacle,  as  a  morass  or  a  river ;  and  if  no 
such  obstacle  exists,  a  redoubt  may  be  raised  there,  in  order, 
by  its  fire,  to  oppose  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  the 
parallel.  The  trench  is  executed  by  numerous  working- 
parties  of  men,  who,  being  provided  with  spades  and  pick- 
axes, are  marched  up  to  the  ground  after  sunset,  and  are 
disposed  along  the  line  at  intervals  of  four  feet  from  each 
other.  The  earth  obtained  fVom  the  trench  is  thrown 
towards  the  fortress,  in  order  to  form  a  breastwork ;  and 
in  the  morning  the  men  are  relieved  by  others,  who  com- 
plete the  parallel  wheie  it  may  have  been  left  unfinished, 
and  dig  trenches  obliquely  towards  the  rear,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  secure  communications  to  and  ttom  the  depdts  of 
materials.  All  the  trenches  are  sunk  three  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  and  the  earth  thrown  out  forming 
a  mass  about  three  feet  high,  the  troops  in  them  are  efiee- 
tually  covered  from  the  view  of  the  b<»ieged.  The  general 
breadth  is  10  or  12  feet,  but  greater  width  is  given  in  places 
at  intervals  from  each  other. 

The  first  operations  of  the  working-parties  take  plaoe 
during  the  night,  in  order  that  some  progress  may  be  made 
before  they  are  discovered  by  the  defenders ;  but  should  the 
latter  suspect  that  the  ground  is  being  broken,  they  fre- 
quently discharge  fire-balls,  by  the  light  of  which  they  may 
aiscover  the  places  where  the  men  are  at  work.  These 
places  being  ascertained,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  ground 
will  be  cannonaded,  or  that  troops  will  make  a  sortie  from 
the  fortress,  for  the  purpose  of  interrupting  or  driving  off 
the  workmen ;  and  in  order  that  this  intention  may  be  frus- 
trated, the  parties  are  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  infantry, 
which  is  placed  at  about  SO  yards  in  f^ont  of  the  tracing- 
line.  These  troops  obtain  cover  if  possible,  or  lie  down  on 
the  ground,  that  they  may  not  be  exposed  to  the  defenders' 
Are ;  and  in  l^e  event  of  a  sortie  being  made,  they  are  to 
npel  it  by  force:  squadrons  of  cavalry  are  also  stationed 
near  the  extremity  of  the  parallel,  that  by  a  rapid  movement 
thmr  may  cut  off  the  retrect  of  the  sortie. 

The  general  uses  of  the  parallel  trenches  are  to  connect 
the  lines  of  approach  by  a  covered  line  of  communication, 
to  allow  the  tronchea  to  be  kept  clear  of  troops  and  free  for 
the  workmen,  and  to  serve  as  lines  of  countervallation  in 
oonftniog  the  garrison  of  the  place.  As  soon  as  the  first 
parallel  is  flnisned,  the  guard  of  the  trenches  is  moved  into 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  succeeding  ope- 
rations. 

Since  the  trenches  leading  from  the  first  parallel  towards 
the  place  ought  not  to  be  enfiladed  from  thence,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  must  be  formed  in  zig-zag  or  oblique  direo- 
tk>ns,  a  a  a,  &c.,  crossing  and  reciossing  the  produced 
capitals  of  the  bastions  or  ravelins ;  and  that  the  several 
branches,  if  produced,  should  fall  on  the  exterior  of  all  the 
works  of  the  place.  The  first  oblique  boyeau  (branch)  of 
the  trench  may  be  defended  by  the  fire  of  the  parallel ; 
but  the  second,  being  beyond  the  effective  range  of  musketry 
from  thence,  is  to  be  protected  by  the  fire  of  troops  stationed 
in  a  small  trench,  a  b,  called  a  parallel  boyeau,  at  the  angle 
between  the  first  and  second  branches ;  and  a  short  branch 
fbr  the  like  purpose  is  generally  formed,  when  necessary, 
at  the  angles  of  all  the  sig-zag  trenches.  If  the  directions 
of  the  several  oblique  branches  are  not  laid  down  on  the 
ground,  from  a  plan  of  the  intended  operations  previoasly 
made  on  paper,  the  engineer  endeavours,  during  the  day- 
light, to  observe,  in  the  direction  of  the  most  advanced  part 
of  the  glacis  towards  his  right  or  left  hand,  some  object 
towards  which  the  tracing-line  may  be  stretched  and  the 
trench  carried  an.  These  trenches  are  then  executed  by 
the  working-parties,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  great  pa- 
rallel was  formed.  Atthesiegeof Badajos,in  1812,aFrench 
corporal,  in  the  dusk  of  an  evening,  dexterously  displaced  a 
(racing-line  which  had  been  stretched  by  the  British  engi- 
neers,  and  directed  it  so  that  the  trench  executed  along  it 
might  have  been  enfiladed  by  three  guns  on  the  ramparts 
of  the  castle.  If  the  derangement  bad  not  been  discovered 
before  darkness  came  on,  the  labour  of  the  whole  nig'.it 
would  have  been  lost,  and  casualties  might  have  occurred 
from  the  fire  which  the  garrison  might  have  directed  along 
the  trench.  The  workmen  are  usually  relieved  after  it  is 
daik,  in  order  that  the  change  may  not  be  observed  from 
tile  fortrese;  but  the  ofBceis  should  be  relieved  earlier,  that 


those  who  come  on  duty  may  have  light  enough  to  examiiw 
the  actual  state  of  tho  works,  and  to  take  measures  for  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  the  men  during  the  night 

When  the  heads  of  the  trenches  nave  arrived  within  300 
yards  of  the  covered-way,  which  is  usually  about  the  fourth 
night  from  the  time  of  opening  the  trenches,  a  second  pa- 
rallel trench,  BBB,  is  formed,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
communication  between  the  several  lines  of  approach. 
This  trench  may  be  extended  along  the  particular  points 
attacked,  and  it*  extremities  may  be  terminated  by  redoubts, 
or  continued  till  they  fsdl  into  the  first  parallel.  It  is  exe- 
cuted by  flying  sap  [Sap],  that  the  men  may  be  quickly 
protected  from  the  ftre  of  musketry  in  the  covered-way, 
which  might  now  begin  to  take  effect.  One  of  the  principal 
means  of  accelerating  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  is  that 
of  enfilading  the  ramparts,  in  order  to  dismount  the  guns 
and  drive  the  defenders  from  the  parapets  :  for  these  pur- 
poses batteries,  £{£{d,  &c.,  are  raised  in  the  directions  of  the 
produced  faces  of  the  works,  and  in  or  near  the  first  or 
second  parallel,  which  thus  may  form  a  secure  communi- 
cation between  them.  [Battkry  ;  Ricochet.]  From  the 
same  batteries  also  an  oblique  fire  may  sometimes  be  directed 
against  the  interior  of  the  flanks  and  curtains,  and  a 
plunging  fire  into  the  ditches,  in  order  to  impede  the  com- 
munication between  the  place  and  the  outworks.  All  the 
different  ricochet  batteries  commence  firing  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  attention  of  the  defenders  may  be  divided,  and 
that  they  may  be  prevented  from  concentrating  all  their 
fire  upon  one  batter}' ;  the  guns  also  should  be  fired  singly, 
and  at  intervals  so  regulated  that  there  may  be  always 
some  shot  or  shells  in  the  air,  for  thus  the  enemy  will  have 
little  time  to  repair  tho  damage  done  to  his  artiVery  or  to 
the  parapet*.  The  firing  should  be  commenced  during 
daylight,  in  order  that  the  artillerymen  mav  be  able  to  de- 
termine by  trial  the  charge  of  powder  and  the  degree  of 
elevation  for  each  piece,  so  that  the  shot  may  just  dear  the 
parapet  of  the  work  to  be  enfiladed ;  this  being  obtained, 
tlie  direction  of  the  piece  may  be  preserved  by  means  of 
timbers  nailed  to  the  platform,  and  thus  the  fire  may  be 
kept  up  with  equal  accuracy  by  night  and  by  day. 

After  the  fire  from  the  ricochet  batteries  has  partly 
silenced  that  of  the  place,  the  trenches  of  communication 
are  continued  in  zig-zag  directions  as  before,  and  with  the 
like  precautions  against  being  enfiladed  from  the  fortress 
and  it*  covered- way.  These  and  all  the  succeeding  trenches 
may  be  executed  by  full  sap  [Sap],  while  the  fire  of  the 
besieged  continues  in  activity ;  but  if  that  fire  should  become 
at  any  time  relaxed,  the  opportunity  may  be  seized  of  carry- 
ing on  some  pert  of  the  approaches  in  a  more  expeditious 
manner.  When  the  heads  of  the  oblique  trenches  are 
about  half-way  between  the  second  parallel  and  the  foot  of 
the  glacis,  a  semi-parallel,  ««,  &c.,  is  carried  out  on  each 
side  of  the  produced  capitals  of  the  works  attacked,  till  it 
meets  the  prolongation  of  the  crest  of  the  covered-way :  its 
use  is  to  protect  the  workSi  which  are  to  be  executed  in  its 
front  hy  a  fire  of  musketry,  which,  being  nearer,  is  more 
effectual  than  that  of  the  second  parallel.  Howitzer  bat- 
teries,//', &c.,  are  formed  at  the  extremities  of  these  par- 
allels for  the.  purpose  of  enfilading  the  covered-way  with 
shells,  and  thus  destroying  the  palisades  and  traverses: 
their  interiors  are  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  in 
order  that  their  epaulemen*  may  not  mask  the  fires  from 
the  ricocheting  batteries  in  their  rear.  As  soon  as  the  firea 
from  the  howitzers  have  produced  some  effect,  the  oblique 
trenches  may  be  continued  till  they  arrive  at  the  foot  <^  the 
glacis,  on  the  capital  of  each  of  the  works  attacked,  the 
branches  being  directed,  as  before,  towards  the  exterior  ot 
any  part  of  the  covered-way  from  whence  the  enemy  might 
enfilade  them ;  and  each  being  prolonged  towards  the  rear 
about  10  or  12  yards,  in  order  to  form  places  where  tools 
and  materials  may  be  deposited  oat  of  the  line  of  passage 
•long  the  trenches.  If  the  defenders  should  have  esta- 
blished redan*  or  redoubts  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  or  should 
have  carried  out  counter-approaches  from  any  of  the  collate- 
ral works,  in  order  to  enfilade  the  trenches  of  attack,  they 
must  be  assaulted  and  destroyed  as  soon  as  it  is  found  that 
the  fire  from  thence  impedes  the  operations  of  the  besiegers. 

A  third  parallel  trench  C  C  may  now  be  executed  to  con- 
nect the  points  of  attack  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis ;  for  this 
purpose  the  squads  of  sappers  turn  to  the  right  and  left 
from  the  heaa  of  each  Ime  of  approach,  and  meet  each 
other,  forming  as  they  proceed  a  trench  which  is  either 
rectilinear  or  curved  towards  the  re-entering  parts  of  tli« 
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fortress,  in  order  to  enable  the  troops  in  it  to  Are  len 
obliquely  on  the  branches  of  the  oovered-way.  This  parallel 
should  be  made  broader  than  the  others,  because  consider- 
able bodies  of  troops  are  occasionally  collected  in  it,  and  at 
intervals  steps  should  be  made  in  it  long  enough  to  allow  a 
company  of  men  to  mount  in  line  over  the  ]»rapet  For 
the  protection  of  the  titx>ps,  the  crest  of  its  parapet  should 
be  furnished  with  sand-bags  disposed  so  as  to  leave  between 
them  small  intervals  (loop-holes)  to  Are  through ;  and  in 
this  parallel,  batteries,  A  h,  &c,  for  small  mortars  may  be 
formed,  in  order  that  shells  may  be  thrown  irom  thence 
into  the  principal  works.  It  is  estimated  that  the  third 
parallel  may  be  finished  by  about  the  tenth  night  from  the 
time  of  opening  the  trenches. 

At  this  period,  should  any  great  necessity  exist  for  has- 
tening the  sorrender  of  the  puce,  should  also  the  garrison 
be  weak,  and  should  there  be  no  retrenchments  in  the 
covered- way,  it  may  be  thought  proper  by  main  force  to 
assault  the  latter,  and  immediately  crown  the  glacis  with 
batteries  for  breaching  the  works.    In  this  case,  the  de- 

^       fenders  should  be  driven  as  muoh  as  possible  from  the 

,fl  covered-way  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  mortar  and  howitzer 
batteries ;  then  the  troops  who  are  to  make  the  assault, 

'  having  been  assembled  in  the  third  parallel,  mount,  at  a 
signal  a  little  before  sun-set,  over  its  parapet,  and  proceed 
rapidly  up  the  glacis.  A  party  of  men  then  extend  them- 
selves along  its  crest,  and  by  their  fire  keep  down  that  of 
the  defenders  on  tiie  parapets ;  in  the  meantime  the  sappers 
commence  forming  with  gabions  a  lodgment  on  the  crest, 
and  the  rest  of  the  storming  party  endeavour  to  force  an 

'  entrance  through  breaches  made  by  artillery  in  the  pali- 
sades. When  ute  deibnders  have  thus  been  compelled  to 
retire  behind  the  traverses  in  the  covered-way,  the  assail- 
ants, who  then  become  exposed  to  the  fire  from  the  parapets 
of  the  bastions  or  raveUns,  retire  into  the  lodgment  which 
by  this  time  may  be  finisheid  on  the  oreet  of  the  glacis ;  and 
during  the  night  there  may  be  executed  trenches  of  com- 
munication from  the  lodgments  to  the  third  parallel.    The 

^  lodgments  thus  formed  may  be  afterwards  connected  toge- 
ther, and  extended  to  the  right  and  left  if  necessary  ;  and  in 
these  the  breaching  batteries  may  be  fbrmed. 

Should  the  fortress  have  small  ravelins,  like  those  of 
Vauban,  the  assault  may  take  place  at  once  on  the  salients 
of  a  ravelin  and  of  the  two  collateral  bastions ;  but  if  the 
ravelins  advance  far  towards  the  country,  as  iu  the  method 
of  Cormontaingne.  it  can  take  place  only  at  the  salients  of 
the  ravelin  on  each  side  of  one  bastion;  since  if  it  were 
attempted  to  carry  on  the  approaches  between  the  two  rave- 
lins, the  troops  and  sappers  would  become  exposed  to  fires 

'       on  their  flanks  and  in  rear  as  well  as  in  front. 

An  assault  by  main  force  is  always  attended  with  con- 
siderable loss,  and  therefore,  if  time  permits,  it  is  preferred 
to  continue  carrying  on  the  approacnes  by  sap.    For  this 

Surpose,  supposing  the  place  to  be  fortified  with  large  rave- 
ns (as  in  the  cut),  a  trench  is  begun  at  about  thirty  yards 
on  each  side  of  the  ridge  between  me  two  faces  of  the  glacis 
before  the  ravelins  only,  and  carried  in  a  curvilinear  direc- 
tion till  the  two  squads  of  sappers  meet  on  the  ridge  about 
eight  or  nine  yards  in  advance  of  the  third  parallel  From 
hence  the  trench  is  continued  by  double  and  direct  sap 
along  the  ridge  till  it  arrives  at  between  thirty  and  forty 
yariu  from  the  crest  at  the  angle  of  the  glacis ;  and  at  this 
spot,  formerly,  high  breastworks,  called  trench  cavaliers,  k  A, 
&c.,  about  the  thirteenth  night  from  the  time  of  opening 
the  trenches,  were  raised  on  the  prolongations  of  the 
branches  of  the  oovered-way,  in  order  to  allow  a  plunging 
fire  of  musketry  to  be  directed  into  those  branches.  But 
as  the  fire  of  the  defenders'  artillery  may  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  such  works,  instead  of  them  there  are  now 
formed  batteries  armed  with  small  mortars  from  which  balls 
or  stones  may  be  projected  into  the  coverod-way  in  order  to 
compel  the  defenders  to  retire  from  thence.  (Mortars  for 
throwing  stones  are  called  by  the  French  engineers  pier- 
ritrt.) 

After  the  fire  fVom  the  eavaUers  or  mortar-batteries  has 
obli(^  the  enemv  to  abandon  the  advanced  parts  of  the 
covered-way,  double  saps  aie  carried  on  towards  the  salient 
augle  of  the  glaoia,  and  when  they  have  arrived  at  about 
twenty-four  feet  ficom  that  angle,  the  crowning  of  the  glaeia 
commences.  This  is  performed  by  extending  the  sap  along 
the  crest  on  each  sine  of  the  angle,  and  tluowing  up  the 
earth  towards  the  place  in  order  to  form  epanleinens  for 
hattwiM.  That  the  crowning  Uencbea  may  be  saonnd 
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against  the  enillaatng  fires  fVom  the  collateral  works  of  the 
besieged,  traverses  are  formed  across  them  at  intervals  in 
situations  where  they  may  not  interfere  with  the  guns  to  be 
placed  in  the  batteries ;  and,  on  account  of  the  fire  which  the 
enemy  may  still  keep  up  from  the  branches  of  the  covered- 
way  and  the  retrenchments  in  the  re-entering  places  of 
arms  (see  the  figwe  in  art.  Fostification),  a  portion  of  a 
fourth  parallel,  mm,  should  now  be  carried  out  in  order  that 
troops  placed  there  may  protect  the  sappers  during  the 
formation  of  the  batteries,  and  the  artillerymen  during  the 
operation  of  breaching  the  ravelins.  The  crowning  of  the 
glacis  is  sometimes  extended  along  the  fiices  of  the  re-enter- 
ing places  of  arms;  and  in  this  case  the  trenches  on  those 
faces  are  connected  with  the  fourth  parallel  by  lines  of  com- 
munication fbrmed  in  serpentine  directions. 

The  epaulemens  raised  by  the  besiegers  between  the 
salient  angle  of  the  glacis  and  the  first  traverses  on  each 
side  are  to  serve  as  counter-batteries,  whose  use  is  to  ruin  the 
parapet  and  dismount  the  guns  in  the  faces  or  flanks  of  the 
collateral  works,  in  order  as  much  as  possible  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  opposing  by  musketry  or  artillery  the  passage 
which  is  to  be  eflected  across  the  ditch;  and  the  epaule- 
mens between  the  first  traverses  and  the  re-entering  places 
of  arms  serve  for  the  breaching  batteries.  [Brsach.]  The 
crowning  batteries  on  the  glacis  of  the  two  ravelins  r  r  are 
supposed  to  be  finished  about  the  sixteenth  night  from  the 
time  of  opening  the  trenches. 

While  the  breaches  are  bein|(  formed,  the  passages  br 
which  the  descents  into  the  ditcnes  of  the  ravelins  are  to 
take  place  are  commenced.  These  are  either  open  trenches 
or  subterranean  galleries  cut  in  inclined  planes  through  or 
under  the  oovered-way  opposite  the  breaches ;  each  passage 
thus  terminates  at  a  perforation  in  the  counterscarp  about 
three  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  if  dry,  or  at  the  level 
of  the  water  if  it  contain  any.  The  sappers  throw  fascines 
into  the  ditrh  if  dry,  till  the  heap  is  suffioiently  high  and 
thick  to  seciure  them  fh>m  the  fire  of  the  defenders,  and 
then  getting  in,  they  form  by  sap  a  trench  and  parapet 
extending  some  way  up  the  breach  itself.  Preparations  are 
afterward  made  for  the  assault. 

For  this  purpose  the  interiors  of  the  batteries  and  the 
passages  leading  to  the  ditches  are  during  the  night  filled 
with  troops,  in  whose  rear  are  bodies  of  sappers  with  their 
materials  ;  and  early  in  the  mwning,  after  a  heavy  fire  has 
been  for  some  time  kept  up  from  the  batteries  in  order  to 
drive  off  the  defenders,  the  troops  charge  up,  and  endeavour 
to  keep  the  enemy  engaged  while  the  sappers  execute  lodg- 
ments on  the  breaches  by  filling  then-  gabions  with  the  loose 
earth ;  as  soon  as  these  are  finished,  the  storming  parties 
retire  behind  them,  and  from  thence  keep  up  a  fire  upon 
the  enemy.  These  lodgments  should  if  possible  be  on  the 
tops  of  the  breaches,  but  if  the  interior  of  the  ravelin  is  re- 
trenched by  a  reduit,  as  «  «,  whose  fire  commands  those  spots, 
the  lodgments  must  be  formed  on  the  ascent,  that  they  may 
not  be  immediately  destroyed.  It  is  estimated  that  the  two 
raveUns  may  be  taken  about  the  eighteenth  night. 

If  the  ditches  contain  water  which  oannot  be  made  to 
flow  o^  there  may  be  formed  across  them  solid  causeways 
consisting  of  fascines  laden  with  stones  to  make  them  sink, 
or  of  casks  or  gabions  having  their  axes  in  horizontal  posi- 
tions ;  or  floating-bridges  of  timber-logs,  casks,  or  pontoons 
may  be  constructed  ;  end  by  any  of  these  means  the  troops 
may  pass  over  to  the  assault.  From  the  lodgements  just 
mentioned  trenches  are  carried  on  by  sap  directly  to  the  top 
of  the  breach,  and  from  thence  turning  to  the  right  and  left 
they  are  continued  about  halt-way  down  the  faces  of  the 
ravelins :  their  extremities  being  made  to  join  the  parapets 
of  those  works. 

The  reduits  in  the  two  ravelins  are  next  to  be  taken :  and 
to  effect  this  object,  it  being  supposed  that  the  faces  of  the 
ravelins  are  too  narrow  to  allow  room  for  forming  batteries 
on  them,  either  a  portion  of  the  ravelin  must  be  blown  up 
in  order  to  allow  the  fire  of  the  breaching-batteries  on  the 
glacis  to  act  against  the  reduits  through  the  apertures,  or 
else  the  reduits  must  be  breached  by  undermining  them. 
Should  the  latter  method  be  preferred,  a  trench  or  gallery 
is  cut  through  the  mass  of  each  ravelin,  and  a  sap  is  carried 
across  the  ditch  of  the  reduit;  the  miner  then,  being 
secured  against  the  effect  of  the  enemy's  grenades  by  tim- 
bers |>lacM  in  inclined  positions  leaning  against  the  scarp  of 
the  reduit,  cuts  through  that  scarp  and  forms  chambers  fbr 
the  reception  of  gunpowder.  This  being  fired,  a  part  of  the 
rampart  will  ba  oostroyad  and  a  breach  formed.  An  assault 
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a  tben  made  by  troop*,  and  the  dsfenden  being  tupposed 
to  be  driven  out  of  the  works,  a  battery  may  be  raiaea  aloDg 
the  gorge  of  each  reduit  in  order  to  oompel  them  to  quit 
the  tenaillei,  1 1,  in  the  main  ditob.  The  reduita  of  the  ravs- 
liiu  beiDK  taken  (probably  about  the  twenty-ftrct  night),  the 
defenders  will  alio  be  obliged  to  retire  from  the  rear  extre- 
mities of  the  latter  works;  and  the  besieger*  occupying 
those  extremities,  their  Are  ftom  tbenoe  commanding  the 
interiors  of  the  reduits  in  the  re-entering  places  of  arms, 
these  last  must  aUo  be  abandoned. 

The  approaches  towards  the  bastion*  may  now  be  recom- 
menced, as  the  fires  from  the  ravelins  are  no  longer  to  be 
apprehended ;  therefore  a  double  sap  is  carried  on  from  the 
surved  trench  in  the  third  parallel  directly  along  the  ridge 
of  the  glacU,  till  it  begins  to  be  plunged  into  by  the  fire 
from  the  bastion  ;  it  then  proceeds  in  a  serpentine  direc- 
tion till  its  head  arrives  between  the  portions  of  the  fourth 
parallel  already  formed-  This  parallel  is  tben  completed, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  fire  from  the  troops 
stationed  in  it,  the  counter  and  breaching  batteries  before 
the  bastion  are  formed.  By  the  former  the  fire  from  the 
guns  in  the  flanks  of  the  collateral  bastion*  i*  partly 
*ilenced,  and  by  the  latter  the  breach  in  the  faces  of  the 
opposite  bastion  is  effected-  The  passage  through  the 
counterscarp  and  a  trench  across  the  main  ditch  are  then 
executed,  and  an  assault  may  be  made  up  the  breach  of 
the  bastion,  similar  to  those  which  bad  been  made  up 
breaches  of  the  ravelins;  the  defenders  being  repelled, 
a  lodgment  may  be  formed,  and  unless  the  bastion  is 
■trongly  retrenched,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  plaoe  will 
now  be  surrendered.  It  is  estimaxied  that  the  assault  of  the 
bastion  may  take  plaoe  about  the  twenty-sixth  night  flrom 
.the  time  of  opening  the  trenches ;  but  a  flood  retrenchment 
[Rstrsnchmbnt]  in  a  bastion  may  enable  the  defenders  to 
hold  out  ten  or  twelve  days  longer. 

A  fortress  is  said  to  be  countermined  when  subterraneous 
galleries  are  formed  under  the  ramparts  of  the  bastions  and 
ravelins ;  under  the  oovered-way,  and  under  the  ground  at 
the  foot  of  the  glacis,  with  galleries  of  communication  from 
one  of  these  to  another.  And  as  the  defenders  can  form 
chambers  and  place  powder  in  or  near  any  convenient  parts 
of  these  galleries  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  besiegers  above- 
ground,  the  besiegers  find  themselves  under  the  necessity  of 
■inking  shafts  and  forming  galleries  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing out  and  destroying  those  of  the  defenders,  or  of  blow- 
ing up  any  of  their  aovanced  works.  [MiNxa,  Miutary.] 

A  siege  conducted  according  to  the  rules  of  art  will  be 
attended  with  comparatively  small  Iocs  to  the  besiegers  or 
besieged,  the  troops  of  both  parties  being  but  little  exposed 
to  each  other's  fire  except  at  the  times  when  the  assaults  are 
made  on  the  ravelins  or  bastions.  And  if  circumstances, 
such  as  the  prospect  of  the  plsoe  being  relieved,  did  not 
compel  the  besiegers  to  expedite  the  surrender,  the  assault* 
by  main  fhroe  might  be  avoided ;  for  after  a  breach  has 
been  formed,  and  the  parapets  of  the  place  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  ruined  by  the  artillery  of  the  besiegers,  a 
tapper  might  be  sent  across  the  ditch  by  night  with  in- 
structions to  commence  a  trench  under  cover  of  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  broken  wall ;  tben,  if  he  succeed  in  getting 
cover  for  himself,  others  may  follow,  and  gradually  there 
may  be  formed  on  the  breach  a  lodgment  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  troops,  whose  Are  would  protect  the  succeeding 
operations :  it  being  understood  that  a  firing  party  in  the 
batteries  on  the  glatis  force  the  defender*  to  retire  aa  often 
•a  they  endeavour  to  disturb  the  sappers  while  at  work. 

The  want  of  time  and  means  to  carry  on  the  approaches 
•a  far  a*  the  covered-ways  was  the  cause  of  the  great  losses 
sustained  in  getting  possession  of  the  fortresses  garrisoned 
by  the  French  in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  war.  The 
breaches  in  the  walls  of  Badajoa  (1812)  were  made  by  guns 
in  batteries  ^t  the  distance  of  500  yards ;  and  when  the  at- 
•ailing  troops  had  descended  into  the  ditch,  being  ignorant 
of  the  position*  of  the  breacbe*.  and  confused  by  the  darkoea* 
of  the  night,  which  waa  relieved  only  by  the  appalling  and  de- 
structive blase  of  live  ahell*  and  other  combustibles  thrown 
upon  them  from  the  parapets,  they  took  a  wrong  direction, 
or  remained  patiently  to  be  glauehtered  till  the  order  wa* 
gifen  to  rbtire.  The  effort  would  have  entirely  failed,  but 
for  the  success  of  Migor-General  Picton  in  e»calading  the 
walla  of  the  caatle,  and  of  General  Walker  in  esoalading 
the  bastion  of  8.  Vincente. 

SIENA,  ths  Drovitiee  qf,  one  of  the  great  division*  of 
TuKanjr,  which  till  lately  comprehended  the  whole  Muth* 


em  put  of  that  duohy,  eonetponding  to  the  territory  of  tht 
former  republic  of  Siena,  yt  bounded  by  Florence  on  th* 
north,  PiM  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  Aresxo  on 
the  east,  and  the  Papal  State  on  the  south,  from  which  it 
i«  partly  divided  by  the  river  Fioift.    The  territory  of  Siona 
ia  now  divided  for  administrativo  purpoaea  into  two  pro- 
vince*,  styled   Compartimento   di   Siena,  and   Comparti- 
mento  di  Grroiseto.    The  Compartimento  of  Siena  IVoper 
Qomprehends  the  highlands,  or  northern  and  aastem  parts  of 
the  country ;  that  of  Grosseto  oomprehends  the  weatem  and 
southern  lowlands,  or  the  extensive  maremma  known  geo> 
graphically  by  the  namaof  Maremma  Sinese,  to  distingui^  it 
from  tlie  Fisan  Maremma.     The  province  of  Siena  Proper 
lies  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Ombrone,  and  its  affluents  the 
Arbia,  the  Mersa,  and  the  Oroia.  The  Ombrone,  called  Umbro 
M^orby  the  Romans,  to  distinguish  it  from  theUmbroMinor 
of  Pistoia,  is  the  largest  river  of  Tuscany  next  to  the  Arno :  it 
rises  from  a  copious  source  near  Ceta  Mura,  or  Civita  Mura, 
in  the  Monti  di  Chianti,  a  Subapennine  ridge  which  divides 
the  valley  of  the  Ombrone  from  that  of  the  Upper  Arno,  and 
flows  southwards  by  Berardenga  and  Aseiano,  skirting  the 
western  base  of  Monte  San  Savino,  which  divide*  it  from 
the  valley  of  theChiana;  it  then  passe*  by  the  town  of 
Buonoonvento,  below  which  it  receive*  the  Arbia  from  the 
north,  which  passes  near  the  city  of  Siena.    The  Ombrone 
then  inclines  to  the  south-west,  flowing  along  the  weetern 
base  of   the  hills  of  Montalcino^  and  receive*  the  river 
Mer*a  from  the  north-west,  a  tortuous  stream  wbieh  has  a 
course  of  above  fifty  miles.    It  then  flow*  direct  south, 
through  a  narrow  and  deep  defile  between  the  hills    of 
Montaloino  on  the  east,  and  a  hilly  tract  on  the  west  that 
divides  the  waters  of  the  Ombrone  from  those  ef  the  Bruna, 
which  flows  into  the  lake  of  Castigliene.    Issuing  from  the 
narrow  gorge  beyond  Monte  Antico,  the  Ombrone  receives 
fra«  the  eastward  the  Oroia,  a  mountain  torrent  whieh 
drains  the  northern  side  of  the  volcanic  group  of  ^  moun- 
tains of  Radioofani  and  Montamiata,  and  also  the  billy 
region  of  Montepulciano.   The  Oreia  has  a  eouna  of  about 
thirty  mile*.    Passing  by  Paganieo,  the  Ombrone  fwms  a 
bend  to  the  south-east,  and  paaiing  through  a  low  ridge,  it 
enters  the  wide  plain  of  the  Maremma,  through  whieh  it 
flow*  in  a  *outli-we«t  direetion,  passing  near  Oroasato  and 
the  lake  of  Castiglione,  into  which  part  of  its  water  i*  oon- 
ducted  by  a  oanal  lately  eooctrueted  in  order  to  fill  up  by 
its  alluvium  that  pestilential  *wamp ;  the  main  body  of  the 
river  enters  the  sea  at  Torre  delta  Trappola,  after  a  oeurse  of 
about  eighty  milea    The  whole  area  of  tbe  basin  of  the 
Ombrone  and  it*  affluent*  i*  estimated  at  i6S0    aquaie 
miles,  and  it  ii  the  moat  axtensive  in  Tuscany  next  to  the 
basin  of  the  Arno. 

The  compartimento  or  province  of  Siena  Proper  consists 
of  highlands  and  valleys,  being  orossed  by  various  range*  of 
hills,  compo*ed  roo*tly  of  marls  covered  by  yellow  *and,  and 
abounding  with  organic  remain*,  which  are  called  by  Brocclu 
and  other  geologists '  Subapennine.'  [ArKMNiNxa]  Few  sum- 
mit* exceed  one  thousand  feet,  except  the  Mantagna  di 
Cetona,  or  Monte  Pisi,  on  the  borders  of  tbe  Val  di  Chiana, 
whieh  is  above  2$«0  feet  high ;  the  vobsanie  cone  of  Radieo- 
fani,  which  ia  above  3000  feet ;  and  the  partly  voleanio  group 
of  Montamiata,  or  Mount  Santa  Fiora,  which  rises  to  about 
5000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  area  of  the  province  of  Siena  is  reckoned  at  about 
I2i0  square  mile* ;  and  the  popidation  in  1838  was  I39.6M. 
diatributed  among  thirty-four  commune*.  (Repetti,  Dimi- 
onario  Q«Qgr«ficQ  delh  Toteann,  ait.  ■  Gran  Dtwato.') 

The  following  are  the  ptinoipal  town* : — 1,  Siina.  3, 
Montaloino,  a  walled  town  and  bishop's  see,  situated  on  a 
lefty  hill  80  miles  south-east  of  Siena,  and  six  miles  out  of 
the  high  road  from  Florenoa  to  Rome :  it  has  a  cathedral, 
lately  rebuilt,  with  a  few  good  paintmg* ;  a  clerical  semi- 
nary ;  a  coaveot  of  Austin  friars ;  several  other  churches 
and  convent*;  an  bospitaL  and  orphan  asylum;  a  sm^ 
theatre ;  some  mannfaotories  of  eoarse  linen,  hats,  pottery. 
and  leather ;  and  about  3800  inhabitants.  3,  Colle,  in  Val 
d'Elsa,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  near  tbe  aource*  of  the  nver 
£l*a,  an  affluent  of  the  Arno,  twelve  miles  nvth-west  of 
Siena,  is  a  thriving  town  and  a  bishop's  see,  in  a  terri- 
tory which  produces  abundane*  of  wiue^  oil,  and  silk :  it 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  several  other  ehunhes,  a  largo  boapital, 
and  other  (dutritabla  institutions ;  a  elencal  lemiitary,  tbieo 
schools  for  boys,  a  conservatory  for  th«  education  of  young 
girls,  several  paper-mill*,  manufaotariea  of  woollen*  aiti 
Mti^  of  glass,  pottery,  and  loatlm    and  abont  8M0  inha* 
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bitanU.  The  imaUer  towna  of  Um  prOTinoa  ate  Piania, 
BuoneoDTaaUK  Sai^  Quirioo,  && 

The  oomparlimento  or  province  of  Groueto  eompraheuda 
the  Mtttiiara  and  tower  part  of  the  former  tarriton  of 
Siena.  tioaaiitinK  chiefly  or  a  vast  tract  of  maremma  along 
tba  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  valley  of  the  Cor* 
nia  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Pisa,  to  the  Lake  of 
Burano  and  the  river  Fiora,  which  form  the  boundary  of  the 
Papal  Suta,  being  a  length  of  about  70  miloa,  whilst  iu 
breadth  from  the  aea-ooaat  inland  is  from  19  to  20  miles. 
[MAXMOfA.]  The  aur&oe  of  the  province  is  1893  square 
milea,"  with  a  population  of  about  73,000,  exolusive  of 
tha  island  of  Oiglio,  which  lies  off  the  coaat  and  belongs 
to  the  provinoe,  and  has  an  area  of  about  eight  or  ten 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  1 500  inhabitanta.  Besides 
the  Ombrone,  several  rivers  flow  from  the  hills,  which  form 
a  belt  along  the  inland  side  of  the  Maremma,  and  croasihg 
the  plaint  ri^n  into  the  sea  after  a  abort  course.  These 
streams  are,— 1.  the  Cornia,  which  after  a  course  of  34 
miles  enters  the  lagoon  of  Piombino,  which  communieatea 
with  tha  sea;  3,  the  Pecora,  a  small  river  near  Massa, 
I  which  enters  the  lagoon  of  Soarlino ;  S,  tha  Bruna,  alreadv 
mentioned,  enters  £e  lake  or  lagoon  of  Cast^lione,  whicu 
likewise  communicates  with  the  sea;  4,  the  Albegna,  which 
rises  in  the  Monte  lAbro,  a  summit  about  3600  feet  high, 
fornsing  part  of  the  group  of  Montamiata,  flows  rapidly 
aouthwaids,  passing  by  the  ruins  of  the  Etruscan  city  of 
Satnrnia,  receives  several  mountain-torrents,  and  then  eroBS' 
ing  tiw  Maremma  enters  the  aaa  north  of  Mout  Argentaro, 
after  a  course  of  34  miles. 

The  Maremma  of  Siena  is  not  a  uniform  level,  for  at 
several  points,  as  at  Campiglia,  Massa,  Magjiano,  and  Cap- 
albio,  the  hills  approach  near  to  the  sea,  dividing  the  mari- 
time plain  into  several  basins,  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Maremma  of  Massa,  Maremma  of  Groaseto,  fto.  There 
is  a  succession  of  shallow  lagoons  along  the  sea-coast,  which 
by  their  mephitic  exhalations  in  aummar  occasion  the  mal- 
aria and  the  fevers  resulting  from  it.  The  largest  are  the 
lagoon  of  Caatigiione  della  Peacaia,  and  the  lake  of  Orbe- 
tello,  which  is  salt,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  ten  square 
miles.  Between  tlie  lake  of  Orbetello  and  the  sea  rises  the 
rocky  and  lofty  promontory  of  Monte  Argentaro,  a  con- 
spicuous object  from  the  sea,  wbiob,  like  Monte  Cireello,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pomptine  maiahes,  appears  to  have  been 
once  an  island.  Monte  Argan  taro  ia  of  caloareoua  formation ; 
it  oceupiea  an  area  ot  about  33  miles  in  eirenmferenee,  and 
the  summit  is  about  1700  feet  high.  It  is  joined  to  the 
mainland  by  two  very  narrow  and  low  isihmnaes  which  run 
between  the  lake  of  OrbeteUo  and  the  sea-ooast,  the 
northernmoet  of  which  is  interaected  by  a  narrow  canal 
called  Delia  Peschiera,  which  communieatea  between  the  lake 
and  the  sea.  The  sea  at  the  base  of  Monte  Argentaro  ia-very 
deep,  and  forms  two  good  harbours,  Santo  Sle&no  on  the 
north  and  Port  Brools  on  the  east,  besides  several  other 
creeks  with  good  anchorage.  Port  Brcole  has  a  strong  fort, 
and  several  towers  defend  the  coast  on  the  foot  of  the 
mount,  which,  owing  to  its  situation,  might  be  made  a  second 
Gibraltar.  The  mountain  U  covered  with  forests  whieh 
abound  in  game :  it  has  copious  mingt  and  esoellent  pas- 
tures, and  the  air  is  perfectly  healthy. 

The  air  of  the  Maremma  is  very  nnwhoteseme,  and  the 
towns  situated  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  Orbetello,  are 
thinly  inhabited,  and  sabjeel  to  the  malaria  fever.  The 
principal  branch  of  induMry  is  the  rearing  of  cattle,  which 
feed  in  tke  wide  solitary  plains,  and  the  cuttii^  of  timber 
in  the  extensive  foraats.  Corn  is  sewn,  but  not  to  a  great 
exteaL  The  wine  made  in  the  Maremma  ia  not  in  much 
esteem.  However  the  great  hydraulic  works  undertaken 
and  Mkrtly  effected  by  the  present  gnmd-dnke  Leopold  IL, 
which  are  designed  to  fill  np  the  peatilenttal  lagoons  and 
marshes,  have  Mready  produced  aooosiderable  improveownt 
in  the  atmospbete  of  the  Maremmd.  Hie  lagoon  of  Caati- 
giione, which  in  1839  covered  33  square  milesk  has  been 
reduced  to  about  one-half  tbe  siaa ;  other  lagoons  have  been 
entirely  drained,  and  become  cultivable  laad;  the  rivers  have 
been  embanked ;  a  fine  road  has  been  opened  along  the 
length  of  the  province,  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  antient 
Via  Aurelia ;  handsome  bridges  have  been  thrown  across 
the  rivers ;  Artesian  wells  have  been  made  to  provide  tbe 
iobabitants  of  Groaseto  and  other  places  with  wbdesome 
water :  and  tbe  consequence  is  that  the  populatioo  ia  inereaa- 
ing  as  the  malaria  decieasea,  fresh  groand  isbreikenttp,  and 
eiJUivation  sad  life  spiead  along  the  ooea  dMolate 


The  following  at*  tbe  towns  ef  tbe  piovlnea  of  Oraasate  ■ 
— I,  Oroiseto,  tbe  head  town,  built  in  the  middle  ages  from 
the  rains  of  the  Strusoan  town  of  Ruaella,  whieh  was  a 
few  miles  distant,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain  between 
the  Ombrone,  the  lagoon  of  Castiglione,  and  the  saa-eoaat, 
flrom  which  it  is  distant  six  miles,  and  about  4S  miles  south 
of  Siena.  Oreasato  is  gurrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
and  contains  about  3400  inhabitants.  About  a  century  ago 
it  contained  only  700  inhabitanta.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has 
a  clerical  seminary,  an  elementary-school  and  a  grammar- 
sobool,  and  a  civil  and  criminal  tribunal  for  the  whole  pro- 
vince. Orceseto  was  subject  to  tbe  republic  of  Siena  till 
tbe  fall  of  that  atate,  when  it  came  with  it  into  the  possession 
of  the  grand-dukes  of  Tuscany.  2,  Massa  Maritime,  a 
bishop's  see  and  a  town  with  some  fine  buildings,  is  situated 
on  a  bill  a  few  niiles  from  tbe  sea-coast,  north-east  of  Piom- 
bino. The  malaria  had  reduced  its  population  in  tbe  last 
century  to  about  400  inhabitants,  but  tbe  draining  of  tbe 
neighbouring  lowlands  and  the  fresh  stimulus  given  to 
industry  have  effected  considerable  improvement,  and  it 
haa  now  a  population  of  nearly  3000.  At  FoUonioa,  on  the 
sea-coast,  10  miles  south  of  Massa,  are  extensive  fumacea 
and  iron-works,  in  which  the  iron  from  the  mines  of  Elba 
is  smelted  and  oast  or  wrought.  3,  Piombino  is  a  imyll 
town  on  the  sea-ooast  feeing  the  island  of  Elba,  from  which 
it  is  divided  by  a  channel  about  Ave  miles  wide.  Piombino 
was  a  principality  befongintr  to  the  femily  Ludovisi,  from 
whom  it  wae  taken  by  Napoleon,  and  given  to  his  brother^ 
in-law  Badooohi.  On  the  fell  of  Napoleon  it  was  united 
with  Tusaany,  and  the  former  prince  received  an  indemnity. 
Piombino  is  fortified,  has  a  small  harbour,  and  about  1600 
inhabitants.  It  lies  about  40  miles  south  of  Leghorn.  The 
neighbouring  lagoon  is  now  in  progress  of  being  drained.  4, 
Campiglia,  a  thriving  town  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Cornia,  10 
miles  north  of  Piombino,  in  a  healthy  situation  on  a  hill, 
with  a  handsome  church  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  an 
hospital,  and  a  population  of  2200.  The  surrounding 
territory  ia  well  cultivated,  and  produces  com,  wine  and 
oil,  timber  and  potash.  Tbe  inhabitanta  carry  on  some 
trade  by  sea  by  the  naighboaring  port  of  Baratti.  The 
remains  of  the  Etruscan  town  of  Populonia  are  on  the 
coast  seven  miles  south-west  of  Campiglia.  5,  OrbeteUo  is 
a  considerable  town,  built  on  a  promontory  whieh  projects 
into  the  salt  lake  of  the  same  name,  which  ia  situated  at  the 
inland  base  of  Monte  Argentara  The  walla  of  OrbeteUo 
are  formed  of  large  stones  without  cement,  and  the  town  is 
strongly  fortified  on  the  side  of  the  isthmus  which  unites  it 
and  the  mainland.  It  is  aupposed  by  some  that  the  antient 
Suboosa  stood  on  the  spot  where  Orbetello  is  now,  and  many 
remains  seem  to  confirm  tbe  supposition.  Orbetello  was 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  tbe  capital  of  a 
small  state,  called  '  Stato  dei  Presidj,'  which  embraced  a 
tract  of  coast  from  Talamone  on  the  north  to  the  confines 
of  the  Papal  State  on  tbe  south,  including  Monte  Argen- 
taro, and  also  Porto  Longone  and  the  southern  part  of  tbe 
island  of  Elba.  This  territory  belonged  for  centuries  to 
Spain,  and  wag  ceded  in  tbe  last  century  to  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies ;  but  by  the  last  treaty  of  Vienna  it  haa  been 
annexed  to  Tuacany,  of  which  it  naturally  forms  a  part. 
Tbe  town  of  Orbetello  lias  about  8000  inhabitants,  and  enjoys 
a  healthy  climate,  though  the  surrounding  country  ia 
affected  by  the  malaria.  Tha  lake  abounds  with  fish,  6, 
Pitigliano,  an  inland  town  in  a  fine  situation  in  the  valley 
of  the  Flora  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  group  of  Montamiata, 
near  the  borders  of  the  Papal  Slate,  bM  about  2000  inhabit- 
ants. Tbe  Piora,  which  has  its  source  in  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  runs  southwards,  and  after  a  course  of 
about  SO  miles  in  the  Tuscan  territory  enters  the  Papal 
State,  and  pasaes  near  Mootalto,  after  which  it  enters  the  sea. 

Tha  island  of  Giglio,  tbe  antient  Igilium,  which  belongs 
to  the  province  of  Orosseto,  is  1 1  miles  west  by  south  of 
Monte  Argentaro :  it  has  a  harbour  on  its  eastern  coast,  and 
a  castle  with  a  village  on  the  hill  above  it.  The  aurface  is 
mounuinoua,  and  the  rooks  ate  of  granitic  formation,  except 
in  the  western  part,  which  is  calcareous.  Broocbi  visited 
Giglio  in  1818,  and  gave  a  geological  account  of  the  island 
in  voL  xi.  of  the  '  Biblioteea  Italiana.'  Professor  Giu^ 
afterwards  visited  Giglio,  and  his  statistical  account  of  the 
island  is  contained  in  tbe  79th  vol.  of  the  '  Biblioteea 
Italiana,'  pubhshed  in  1835.  The  inhabitants,  both  men 
and  women,  are  very  induatrious,  and  cultivate  com  and  the 
vine.  They  export  annually  12,000  barrels  of  wine  to  the 
Continent.    Tbe*  have  a  f-ew  sheep  and  pigs,  and  mai^ 
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fdtta  »nd  abundanee  of  poultir.  A  nmaber  of  them  are 
flsbennen  and  sailon.  Almost  all  the  familiei  are  pouesaed 
of  tome  landed  property.  Beggara  and  robbers  are  unknown 
on  the  island.  A  considerable  part  of  the  island  is  covered 
with  timber  trees. 

The  neighbouring  island  of  Gianutri  is  about  five  miles 
in  circuit :  it  is  destitute  of  springs,  and  uninhabited.  Some 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  upon  it,  which  show  that 
the  island  was  once  inhabited. 

SIENA,  the  City  of,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Tuscany,  is  situated  on  a  hill  with  a  very  uneven  surftiee, 
surrounded  by  other  hills  belonging  to  the  range  which 
runs  across  the  centre  of  Tuscany  from  north-east  to  south- 
west, and  divides  the  waters  that  flow  northwards  into  the 
Arno  from  those  which  run  southwards  into  the  Ombrone. 
The  Arbia,  an  affluent  of  the  latter,  flows  through  a  deep 
valley  about  four  miles  east  of  Siena.  The  air  of  Siena,  on 
account  of  its  elevation,  is  keen,  and  the  winter  rather  severe. 
The  town  has  the  form  of  a  polygon,  and  is  about  five 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  24  miles  south  of  Florence, 
and  45  miles  east-south-east  of  Leghorn,  and  on  the  high 
road  from  Florence  to  Rome.  Siena  is  ao  archbishop's  see ; 
it  has  a  university  frequented  by  about  300  students,  a  town 
lilirary  of  d0,00o' volumes,  a  college  or  gymnasium  kept  by 
the  brothers  Soolarum  Piarum,  a  clerical  seminary,  an 
elementary  school  for  boys  in  each  parish,  and  several  es- 
tablishments for  female  education.  It  has  also  an  academy 
of  the  Bne  arts,  and  school  of  equitation,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institution,  a  large  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  work- 
house for  the  destitute,  a  savings'  bank,  and  an  asylum  for 
poor  children.  The  population  of  Siena  is  about  19.000, 
of  whom  about  ■  240  belong  to  the  clergy,  and  300 
•re  nuns.  The  principal  manufactures  of  the  town  of 
Siena  consist  of  silks  and  woollens. 

Siena  abounds  with  fine  churches.  The  cathedral,  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Italy,  is  rich  in  marbles,  sculptures,  and 
paintings.  The  exterior  is  caSed  with  marble,  black  and 
white.  The  pavement  is  of  white  marble,  on  which  nume- 
rous figures  have  been  engraved  or  cut  in,  representing  bib- 
~  lical  subjaots.  In  the  annexed  hall,  called  the  Bibliotheoa, 
are  ten  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio,  representing  the  principal 
events  of  the  life  of  Pope  Pius  II.  (ifineas  Sylvius  Piooo- 
lomini  of  Siena).  The  splendid  chapel  of  the  Cbigi  fiimily. 
constructed  by  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  is  rich  in  lapis-lasuU 
and  green  marble,  bronzes  and  statues.  The  baptistery, 
which  is  a  separate  church  detached  from  the  cathedral,  as 
at  Pisa  and  Florence,  is  an  octagon,  and  entirely  cased  with 
marble  inside  and  out,  and  adorned  with  sculptures  by  the 
earliest  Tuscan  artists.  In  the  church  of  S.  Dominic  is  a 
good  painting  on  wood,  the  colours  of  which  are  well  pre- 
served, representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Guido  di 
Gbezso  of  Siena,  of  the  date  1221,  long  before  the  birth 
of  Cimabue.  who  has  been  generally  considered  as  the  re- 
storer of  Italian  painting.  Gilio  di  Pietro,  a  painter  of 
Siena,  was  also  anterior  to  Cimabue.  The  Alibi  Richard, 
in  his  'Travels  in  Italy,'  observes  on  this  subject  that  there 
is  in  the  Vatican  a  portrait  of  Sl  Francis,  by  a  painter  from 
Lucca,  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  In  the 
academy  of  the  fine  arts  of  Siena  there  is  a  painting  of  Sl 
Peter  and  St.  John  by  Pierrolino  of  Siena,  who  flourished 
about  1 100.  Siena  abounds  with  productiona  of  the  earlier 
artists,  both  of  its  own  school  and  of  the  Florentine  school. 
Among  the  numerous  churches,  those  of  S.  Martino.  S. 
Agostino,  8.  Spirito.  La  Conoezione,  and  others  are  rich  in 

Eaintings  by  good  masters.  In  the  street  dell'  Oca  is  the 
Ottse,  now  converted  into  an  oratory,  in  which  Santa  Cate- 
rina  of  Siena,  a  remarkable  character  of  the  middle  ages, 
was  born  in  1347.  She  became  a  nun.  but  acted  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  political  affiiirs  of  her  age.  She  me- 
diated a  reconciliation  between  the  pope  and  the  Florentines ; 
she  repaired  to  Avignon,  where  she  induced  Gregory  XL  to 
restore  the  papal  see  to  Rome  ;  and  she  wrote  and  spoke 
warmly  in  support  of  the  claims  of  Urban  VI.  to  the  papacy 
against  the  antipope  Clement.  She  died  at  Rome  in  1380. 
Her  letters  have  been  published. 

The  Piazza  del  Campo  is  concave,  in  the  form  of  a  shell, 
and  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  adorned  wibh  a  fountain : 
it  was  once  the  forum  of  the  republic  of  Siena.  Eleven 
streets  branch  out  of  it.  The  streets  of  Siena  are  generally 
narrow,  crooked,  and  uneven.  The  general  appearance  is 
that  of  an  old  decayed  city.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  be- 
&re  the  neat  plague  of  1348,  the  population  of  Siena  and 
its  Miborbs  amounted  to  180,000    The  people  of  Siena  are 


noted  fat  their  loeiability  and  good  temper,  and  Ibr  the 
purity  and  melody  of  their  speech.  The  females  aie  con- 
sidered handsome. 

Among  the  palaces  the  moat  remarkable  is  the  Palasao 
del  Publico,  or  town-house,  a  massive  struotui«  of  fhe  mid- 
dle ages,  which  is  adorned  wiUi  fresooes  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  commemorating  events  of  the 
national  history.  The  archives  of  the  old  republic,  which 
had  been  removed  to  Paris  by  Napoleon,  have  been  restored. 
The  palaces  Petrucci,  Piccolomini,  Saracini,  Bandinelli.  and 
Buonsignori  contain  some  good  paintings.  The  town  gate, 
called  Porta  CamoUia,  is  remarkable  for  its  architecture. 
Siena  is  well  supplied  with  good  water  by  aqueduoU  from 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  is  adomad  with  several  band- 
some  fountains. 

In  the  town  library  there  ate  several  curious  MSS, 
among  others  a  Greek  Evangeliariam  of  the  ninth  century 
from  the  chapel  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Constantinople,  a 
translation  of  the  '  ^neid '  into  Italian  prose  made  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  letters  of  Gtonta  Caterina,  and 
several  autograph  letters  of  Faustus  Socinus,  who  was  a 
native  of  Siena.  (Valiry,  Voyages  en  Italia ;  Faluschi, 
RelaxionedelU  Cote  nii  Nota&li  tli  Siena,  1817  ;  Fratini  e 
Bruni,  JlDumnodi  Siena,  1818.) 

Siena  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Senones,  a  tribe  of 
Gauls  which  migrated  into  Italy,  but  of  this  there  is  no 
evidence.  It  is  not  reckoned  among  the  towns  of  antient 
Btrnria.  It  is  mentioned  in  later  times  among  the  Roman 
colonies  by  the  name  of  Sena  Julia  or  Sena.  (Plin.. 
iii.,  c  5.)  During  the  dark  ages  which  followed  the 
down&ll  of  the  Western  Empire,  little  is  known  of 
Siena,  as  the  invading  armies  which  marched  to  Rome 
and  South  Italy  generally  passed  along  the  Adriatic 
coast,  avoiding  the  mountains  of  Tuscany.  Siena  is  men- 
tioned however  as  a  bishop's  see  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century.  A  council  was  held  at  Siena  in  1058,  wherein 
Pope  Nicholas  II.  was  elected.  In  the  subsequent  struggle 
between  Gregory  VIL  and  Henry  IV.  of  Germany.  Siena, 
which  like  the  other  towns  of  Tuscany  governed  itself  as  a  , 
republic,  received  and  assisted  the  emperor,  whilst  Florence 
shut  ito  gates  in  his  face.  From  that  time  Siena  belonged, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  imperial  party,  and  Florence  to 
the  papal  side,  two  opposite  factions  which  afterwards  as- 
sumed the  names  of  Guibelines  and  Guelphs,  and  the  two 
neighbouring  repubUcs  were  therefore  frequently  at  war. 
The.  government  of  Siena  was  first  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles ;  afterwards  the  people  obtained  a  share  in  it,  but  the 
noblea  were  not  totally  excluded  as  at  Florence.  In  1258 
Farinata  deeli  Uberti  and  the  other  Guibehnes  of  Florence, 
being  exiled  by  the  Gudph  party,  retired  to  Siena,  when, 
having  received  reinforcemenu  from  Manfred  of  Sicily  and 
from  Pisa,  be  marched  with  the  militia  of  Siena  to  meet  the 
Guelphs  at  Monte  Aperto  near  the  banks  of  the  Arbia, 
where  the  Guelphs  were  completely  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  10,000  men  killed,  and  as  many  prisoners.  The  carroo- 
cio  o(  Florence  was  dragged  in  triumph  to  Siena.  After 
the  establishment  of  Charles  of  Anjou  at  Naples,  and  the 
downfall  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  the  Guelphs  obtained  for 
a  time  the  preponderance  at  Siena,  and  the  Guibelines  were 
banished.  In  the  mean  time  Siena  extended  its  dominion 
over  the  lowlands  of  the  Maremma  as  far  as  the  sea,  but  it 
never  became  a  naval  power  like  Pisa.  About  1368  the 
popular  party,  led  by  the  Salimbeui,  who,  though  a  noble 
mmily,  bad  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people,  drove  away  the 
party  of  the  nobles  and  appointed  a  council  of '  riformatori' 
to  remodel  the  government.  The  exiled  nobles,  being  nu- 
merous and  warlike,  ravaged  the  surrounding  country  to  the  I 
walla  of  the  town.  At  last,  in  1369,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Florentines,  many  of  the  nobles  were  recalled,  and 
peaoe  was  restored  fur  a  time.  Fresh  troubles  however 
soon  broke  out ;  the  popular  party  split  into  factions,  and 
the  whole  ended  with  the  council  of  reformers  being  abro- 
sated  In  1384.  anji  the  reformera  and  their  party  being 
driven  away  to  the  number  of  4000 ;  the  whole  of  the 
nobles  returned  into  tbe  town. 

In  1399  Siena,  still  distracted  by  factions,  and  alarmed  at 
the  overgrown  power  of  Giovan  Galeazzo  Vi&conti,  duke  of 
Milan,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  Pisa,  Genoa,  and 
Perugia,  thought  to  avoid  greater  evils  by  payin„  voluntary 
allegiance  to  him  as  its  lord,  retaining  however  ita  own 
administration.  In  the  convention  which  was  made  on  that 
occasion,  we  find  that  the  territory  of  Siena  extended  along 
the  coast  of  th*  Maremma  bma  Maaaa  to  Teianitme^  whilst 
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inland  it  inoluded  Mantaloino  and  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Chiana.    But  the  death  of  Oiovan  Oaleano,  in  Septemher, 
1402,  diaaoWed  the  agreement,  and  Siena  recovered  ita 
independenoe.    Some  yean  after  Siena  was  threatened  by 
king  Ladislaua  of  Naples,  if  ho  came  to  Tuscany  with  an 
army.    His  death  in  1414  put  an  end  to  the  danger.    The 
republic  of  Siena  next  came  into  possession  of  Sovana. 
Pitigliano,  and  other  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Fiora,  as 
Ihr  as  the  borders  of  the  Papal  State,  as  well  as  of  the  strong 
place  of  Orbetello.    In  1 432  the  emperor  Sigismund  came  to 
Siena,  when  be  was  received  with  great  honour.    Alfonso  of 
Naples  and  his  general  Piccinino  gave  much  annoyance  to 
Siena,  and  a  conspiracy  being  discovered  in  14j6,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  the  kings  troops  into  the  town,  many  of 
the  conspirators  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  banished.   In 
1 460  Pope  Pius  II.  came  to  Siena,  his  native  town,  and  strove, 
but  with  little  success,  to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  discord 
which  ever  lurked  in  the  bosom  of  that  republic.    In  148'i 
a  new  tumult  broke  out ;  many  persons  were  arrested,  some 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  of  the  town-house,  others  be- 
headed in  various  prisons,  and  the  rest  banished,  fined,  and 
excluded  for  ever  from  civil  offices.    The  old  party  of  the 
reformers  was  then  recalled,  and  the  government  became 
more  democratic,  but  not  more  orderly ;  for  factions  con- 
tinued to  rage  among  the  people — individuals  were  be- 
headed, and  others  exiled,  until  14M7,  when  the  exiles  of  the 
party  of  the  '  Nine,'  as  they  were  called,  entered  the  city  by 
stratagem,  and  took  possession  of  the  state.    A  council  of 
720  citizens  was  then   appointed  from  out    the  various 
•  monti,'  or  parties,  which  appointed  a  '  balia,'  or  executive 
council  of  24  individuals,  for  five  years,  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed  in  1491,  but  on  the  condition  that  the 
public  offices  should  be  no  longer  eiven  by  favour,  but 
drawn  for  by  lot.    In  this  business  Pandolfo  Petrucei,  a 
eitiMu  of  an  old  family  of  Siena,  a  clever  ambitious  man, 
began  to  act  a  considerable  part,  being  the  most  able,  active, 
and  influential  member  of  the  balia.   Petrucei  contrived  to 
make  himself  etill  more  powerful  in  the  subsequent  general 
disturbances  of  Italy,  through  the  march  of  Charles  VIIL  of 
France  for  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and  the  wars  that  fol- 
lowed, until,  being  supported  by  Louis  XIL  of  France, 
he  became  in  reality  the   dictator   of    Siena.     Maohia- 
velli   has  described  Petrucei  as  one  of  the  most  able  and 
succeaaful  usurpers,  who  managed  to  support  himself  by 
those  very  men  who  had  once  been  his  enemies.    He  was 
however  unscrupulous  towards  those  whom  he  could  not 
win  over,  as  he  showed  by  ordering  the  murder,  in  Julv, 
ISOO,  of  his  own  son-in-law  Niceolo  &>rghesi,  who  constantly 
opposed  bis  usurpation.    Petrucei  died  in  1512,  and  was 
buried  with  great  splendour.    His  sons,  not  having  the 
capacity  of  their  father,  did  not  long  retain  power,  and  were 
obliged  toemigmte.  Fresh  civil  tumults  broke  out,  and  thisat 
a  time  when  every  state  of  Italy  was  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion from  the  contending  armies  of  Charles  V.  and  Francis 
I.    After  the  fall  of  Florence  in  1 530,  Siena  retained  for 
many  years  its  republican  government,  under  the  protection 
of  Charles  V. ;  but  civil  dissensions  continuing,  the  em- 
peror sent  thither  a  Spanish  garrison  to  enforce  order,  in 
1547,  and  began  building  a  castle  to  overawe  the  town. 

In  1552  thecitiiens,  weary  of  Spanish  interference,  rose  in 
arms  and  drove  the  Span  iards  away,  and  applied  for  assistance 
to  Henry  II.  of  France,  who  sent  them  a  small  garrison. 
They  also  made  common  cause  with  the  Florentine  exiles  led 
by  Pietro  Strozsi,  which  gave  to  Duke  Cosmo  of  Florence  the 
wished-for  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Siena. 
His  troops,  united  to  those  of  the  emperor,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Marignano,  raviiged  the  country,  and  destroyed  the 
towns  and  villages  which  remained  faithful  to  Siena.  It  was 
then  that  the  Maremma  was  reduced  to  a  wilderness.  At  last, 
in  April,  1555,  Siena  capitulated  through  femine.  In  1557 
it  was  given  up  by  Spain  to  Duke  Cosmo,  who  reunited  it 
with  the  rest  of  Tuscany,  of  which  it  has  ever  since  formed 
a  part.  (Malavolti,  Hiitoria  de'  Fitti  e  Guerre  dei  Saneti; 
Pecci,  Memorie  Hittorieo  Critiehe  della  Citta  di  Siena. )  A 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Siena,  after  the  surrender  of  that 
city,  took  refUge  at  Montalcino,  where  the  French  garrison 
under  Monluc  had  aUo  withdrawn  itself,  and  there  organ- 
ized the  aemblance  of  a  republic.  But  the  peace  of  1558 
between  Franee  and  Spain  having  obliged  the  French  to 
Withdraw  f^om  Montalcino,  the  citizens  came  to  terms 
with  Duke  Coamo,  and  swore  allegiance  to  him  in  August, 
1559,  and  thus  terminated  the  last  trace  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Siena.  (Botta,  Storia  d'ltalia,  b.  x.) 


SIENTTE.  A  compound  of  (jaarti,  ttiaptt,  and  MMa. 
being  ealled  granite,  we  find  in  many  inttanees  hom« 
blende  instead  of  mica,  and  the  rook  is  then  called  sie- 
nite  or  syenite  (from  Syene  in  Eeypt,  where  such  a  rook 
is  well  known).  If  we  imagine  (what  is  of  common  occur- 
rence) the  diminution  of  the  quartz,  and  the  partial  obscu-- 
ration  of  the  crystalline  structure,  the  rock  becomes  green- 
stone. If  in  place  of  hornblende  we  find  hyperslhene  or 
epidote,  the  rock  may  be  called  hypersthenic  or  epidotie 
sienite,  as  in  the  Val  di  Fassa  and  Shetland.  Definition 
fails  in  respect  of  sienite,  as  it  does  in  regaid  to  other  rocka 
of  igneous  origin. 

Dr.  M'CuUoch  ('  Treatise  on  Rocks')  ranks  two  rocki 
usually  called  sieuite  (one  composed  of  quartz,  felspar,  and 
hornblende,  and  the  other  of  quartz,  felspar,  hornblende, 
and  mica)  as  granite.  Mount  Sorrel  in  Leicestershire,  the 
Malvern  Hills,  and  Criffel  in  Galloway,  afford  abundant 
and  characteristic  sienites. 

SIERRA  LEONE  (properly  Leona)  is  the  name  of  a  cape 
situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  near  8°  30';  but  when 
the  English  established  a  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  this  cape^ 
the  name  was  extended  to  the  colony,  and  to  that  tract  of 
country  which  was  annexed  to  it.  At  present  the  term  is 
generally  used  in  this  sense.  Geographers  frequently  use 
the  term  in  a  still  more  extensive  signification.  As  the 
countries  of  Western  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  are  divided 
into  many  small  states  which  are  very  imperfectly  known, 
in  order  to  promote  perspicuity  geographers  have  found  it 
neoessaiT  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  division,  arbitrary  as  far 
as  regards  the  political  state,  but  founded  on  the  physical 
geography  of  the  country.  Thus  the  term  '  Coast  of  Sierra 
Leone'  is  applied  to  those  parts  of  Western  Africa  which 
are  drained  by  the  nvers  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  between 
Cape  Verge  (10°  12'  N.  lat)  and  the  Island  of  Sherboro 
(7°  30').  At  Cape  Verga,  which  is  moderately  elevated,  a 
tract  of  high  ground  begins,  which  extends  first  north  by 
east,  and  afterwards  east,  until  it  reaches  the  ranges  whica 
surround  the  table-land  of  FootaJallon.fnear  U'W.  long.). 
This  range  of  high  land  does  not  appear  to  rise  more  than 
1000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  is  much  broken  by  ravine* 
and  narrow  valleys,  especially  on  the  west,  and  consequently 
is  very  rugged.  East  of  1 1°  W.  long,  a  continuous  range  ap- 
pears to  extend  west  and  east  until  it  meets  another  range 
running  north  and  south,  between  10°  and  9*  N.  laL  and 
10°  and  9°  W.  long.,  which  extends  to  the  sources  of  the 
Joliba.  These  two  last-mentioned  ranses  have  only  been 
seen  from  a  distance  by  Europeans.  So  far  the  boundary- 
lines  of  Sierra  Leone  are  tolerably  well  known,  but  we  are 
entirely  unacquainted  with  its  southern  limits,  between  the 
mountains  at  the  source  of  the  Joliba  and  the  coast  opposite 
the  island  of  Sherboro,  as  our  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
Africa  extends  only  about  10  or  12  miles  inland,  where  the 
oouDtry  is  uniformly  low,  and  generally  subject  to  inunda- 
tions during  the  rains.  North  of  Sierra  Leone  is  that  part 
of  Senegambia  which  is  subject  to  the  king  of  Foota  Jallon, 
comprehending  the  table-land  of  Foota  Jallon,  and  the 
countries  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  on  the 
Nunez  river.  East  of  Sierra  Leone  is  Sangara,  a  part  of 
Soodan ;  but  the  nations  or  countries  which  border  on  it  on 
the  south  are  unknown  even  by  name.  Sierra  Leone,  ao- 
cording  to  a  rough  estimate,  covers  about  85,000  square 
miles,  being  nearly  equal  to  Scotland. 

CoMt.— From  (Jape  Verga  the  coast  runs  south-east  to 
Alligator  Point,  and  is  uniformly  flat  and  low,  and  thickly 
clothed  with  mangroves.  It  is  divided  into  numerous  islands 
by  the  several  arms  into  which  the  river  Pongas  divides 
before  it  reaches  the  sea.  South  of  Alligator  Point  is 
Tumbo  Point,  a  long  rocky  flat,  from  which  the  land  rises 

f gradually  until  it  attains  a  great  elevation  in  Mount  Kaku- 
imah,  2910  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  Mount  Soomba, 
1 705  feeL  From  this  tract  the  coast  extends  nearly  due 
south  for  about  100  miles  to  the  peninxula  of  Sierra  Leone; 
and  this  part  of  it,  which  is  very  low  and  flat,  consists  of 
numerous  islands.  The  coast  on  the  peninsula  of  Sierra 
Leone  which  lies  between  the  estuary  called  the  Sierra 
Leone  river  and  Yawry  Bay,  is  rather  elevated  and  gene- 
rally rocky  ;  and  its  western  beach,  from  Cape  Sierra  Leone 
to  Cape  Shillen,  u  beaten  by  a  tremendous  surf,  which 
can  only  be  passed  bythe  canoes  of  the  country,  and  not  at 
all  times  by  them.  The  eastern  shores  of  Yawry  Bay,  and 
those  extending  thence  to  the  island  of  Sherboro,  are  low, 
flat,  and  aubject  to  change. 
Sitr/aee,  Soil,  tmd  Affricultwrai  Prod»ietioiu.^Tb»  poo- 
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Intah  of  Siem  Leone,  vhich  oonititutet  the  territory  of  the 
colony,  ii  ranonnded  on  the  north,  weet,  and  louth  hy  water : 
on  the  flt&t  it  is  connected  with  the  mainland  of  Africa  hy 
a  low  tnet,  intenected  by  numeioas  creeks  and  rivers, 
which  overflow  during  the  rainy  season  and  form  extensive 
fwamps.  The  peninsula  extends  from  north  to  south  about 
18  miles,  and  from  west  to  east  12  miles :  the  sur&ee  is  about 
820  square  miles,  or  a  little  more  than  the  smallest  county 
of  Si^land,  Rutlandshire.  The  interior  of  the  peninsula 
is  an  elerated  re«on  of  uneren  surftce,  which  rises  from 
400  to  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  overtopfied  by  conical 
peaks,  which  attain  an  elevation  of  between  2000  and  3000 
feet.  In  some  places  the  declivities  of  this  region  extend 
to  the  shores,  but  they  are  usually  divided  from  the  sea  by 
a  belt  of  low  gronnd  fk'om  one  to  three  miles  in  width: 
the  whole  region  is  covered  with  a  good  soil,  which,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  British  colony,  was  entirely,  and  is  still  for  the 
most  part,  covered  with  large  forest-trees,  among  which  is 
the  silk-cotton  tree,  the  trunks  of  which  are  made  into 
canoes,  which  are  often  large  enough  to  contain  a  hundred 
men.  The  British  have  introduced  the  products  of  the 
West  Indies,  coffee,  sugar,  indigo,  ginger,  and  cotton,  wliich 
generally  succeed  well,  especi^Iy  the  coffee.  Some  Euro- 
pean fi-uits  are  cultivated  on  the  higher  parts,  and  the  vine 
flourishes  in  the  gardens  of  Freetown.  Yams,  mandioc, 
pumpkins,  plantains,  and  Indian  corn  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  the  inhabitants.  Nearly  all  our  garden  vege- 
tables are  raised  in  this  tract. 

If  this  peninsula,  and  the  mountain-tract  of  the  Kaku- 
limah  and  Soomba  Mountains  above  mentioned,  whose 
extent  is  not  known,  are  excepted,  the  western  poriion  of 
Sierra  Leone  is  a  low  plain ;  but  the  northern  part  of  it, 
north  of  1 0'  N.  lat.,  has  not  been  explored.  This  plain,  so  far 
as  is  known,  extends  about  1 00  m  iles  inland.  Laing  observes, 
that  east  of  the  town  of  Seemera  a  mountain-range  about 
60  miles  in  length  extends  from  souih  to  north,  and  this 
chain  forms  the  boundary  between  the  plain  and  the  hilly 
region.  The  surface  of  the  plain  is  level,  except  in  a  few 
places  where  rocky  tracts  are  traversed  by  ravines.  During 
the  rains  many  parts  of  the  plain  are  converted  into  swamps, 
which,  when  dry,  are  covered  with  grass  nine  or  ten  feet  high : 
in  other  places  there  are  extensive  meadows  ijitersected  with 
thickets,  and  some  portions  are  overgrown  with  trees, 
among  which  the  teak-tree  is  fre<^uent  Only  a  small 
Vart  of  this  region  is  under  cultivation,  though  the  soil  is 
fertile,  consisting  mostly  of  a  rich  blark  loam  mixed  with  a 
little  clay  and  fine  sand.  In  approaching  the  mountains  on 
the  east,  the  sarikce  of  the  country  is  undulating  and  the 
rivers  run  in  deep  beds:  this  tract  is  better  cultivated  and 
more  populous  than  the  level  portion  of  the  plain.  The 
^riciiitural  productions  consist  of  the  Carolina  or  white 
rice,  which  attains  great  perfection ;  red  riee,  which  the 
natives  prefer  far  their  own  consumption,  on  account  of  the 
length  of  time  which  it  will  keep;  yams,  ground-nuts, 
mandioc,  plantains  and  bananas,  and  several  roots  which 
grow  spontaneously.  Cattle  are  rare,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mountains ;  and  horses  are  not  reared.  Goats  are 
common,  but  there  are  few  sheep. 

Though  the  mountains  which  exist  east  of  Seemera, 
between  1 1*  and  1 2"  W.  long.,  appear  to  constitute  a  range 
running  south  and  north  across  the  country,  they  are  broken 
at  several  places  by  the  rivers  which  originate  fknher  east, 
and  traverse  them  in  a  direction  east  and  west,  forming 
large  and  wide  valleys.  Between  these  valleys  there  are 
ridges  running,  in  the  same  direction,  and  occupying  a  width 
from  .30  to  40  miles.  These  ridges  do  not  appear  to  rise  to 
a  great  elevation.  The  highest  summit  wluch  has  been 
measured  is  Sa  Woll«,  near  1 1"  W.  long,  and  9*  N.  lat., 
which  attains  abont  1900  feet;  and  the  town  of  Seml«  is 
built  on  a  mountain  1490  feet  high.  The  base  of  these  hills 
is  clothed  with  camwood-trees,  which  supply  an  article  of 
export  The  higher  part  of  the  hills  up  to  the  summit  is 
overgrown  with  a  grass  which  remains  green  all  the  year 
round,  and  is  interspersed  with  single  palm-trees.  In  a  few 
places  the  hills  are  bare,  owing  to  their  steepness.  The 
valleys  are  extremely  fertile,  and  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets  which  descend  from  the  adjacent  hills.  Rice, 
ground-nuts,  yams,  plantains,  and  mandioc  are  grown  to  a 
great  extent,  especially  mandioc,  for  which  this  tract  is  noted. 
jPine-applss  are  the  most  common  fruit :  clusters  of  palm- 
trees  are  interspersed  between  the  cultivated  fields.  In  this 
hilly  region  domestic  animals,  especially  cattle  and  goats, 
■re  nnmerons. 


The  most  eastern  part  of  Siem  Leone,  whiob  extends 
about  80  or  90  miles  east  and  west,  is  much  more  leveL  In 
many  parts  the  surface  extends  in  gentle  and  wide  nndnls- 
tions;  in  others  it  is  broken  by  deep  ravinea  end  Ainowed 
by  numerous  rivulets,  whidi  ate  sank  deep  below  it.  Tb* 
general  rievation  of  this  regisn  does  not  exceed  300  foet 
above  the  sea.  The  fkce  of  the  country  is  diveraifled  with 
hills,  extensive  vales,  and  fertile  meadows,  belted  with  stripe 
of  wood,  and  decorated  with  clumps  of  trees  of  the  denseet 
fbliage.  The  vatleys  and  loww  depressions  contain  a  rioh 
vegetable  soil  mixed  with  iron-elay  and  send.  This  soil  is 
remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  requires  little  labour;  but 
some  of  these  depressions  are  converted  into  swamps  daring 
the  rains.  The  larger  plantations  are  thoee  of  rice  and 
ground-nuts.  Indian  oorn,  yams,  and  mandioe  are  also  ex> 
tensively  grown.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  and  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  graze  in  the  pastures.  Horses  do  not  sneeeed,  and 
are  imported  from  Sangara,  whioh  lies  fkrther  east 

Chmate.—Tbere  are  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry. 
The  former  lasts  from  Mav  to  November,  and  is  always 
ushered  in  and  terminated  by  tornados.  Nothing  ean 
exceed  the  gloominess  of  the  weather  during  this  period : 
The  hills  are  wrapped  in  impenetrable  fogs,  and  the  rain 
fklls  In  such  toRents  as  to  prevent  any  one  from  leaving 
his  house.  At  this  period  the  diseases  which  prove  so 
fhtal  to  the  coast  have  generally  made  their  appearance, 
though  they  ean  scareelv  be  said  to  belong  peculiarly  to  any 
season.  The  extreme  (tumidity  of  the  climate  may  be  con- 
ceived, when  it  is  stated  thaC  in  1828,  daring  the  most 
rainy  months  (June,  July,  and  August),  the  quantity  of 
rain  amounted  to  292  inches ;  and  that  in  two  days  (82nd 
and  23rd  of  August)  there  fell  26  inches,  which  is  more  than 
fklls  at  London  in  a  year.  The  average  quantity  bow- 
ever  does  not  seem  to  exceed  ISO  inches,  of  which  one- 
half  fialls  in  July  and  August.  The  air  is  then  loaded  witb 
vapours,  the  destructive  effects  of  whieh  are  obaerved  in 
many  objects.  Iron  is  covered  with  rust;  furniture  &lls 
to  pieces,  the  glue  losing  its  tenacious  qualities;  paper 
though  well  sized,  becomes  unfit  for  use ;  woollens,  unless 
frequently  dried,  become  rotten ;  and  shoes  and  boots  art 
covered  with  mould  in  one  night.  The  rapid  putrefaction 
of  animal  sabstances  and  the  rapid  fsmientation  of  vege- 
tables can  hardly  be  conceived. 

Being  at  no  great  distance  from  the  equator,  a  high 
degree  of  heat  is  experienced  all  the  year  round.  It  is 
even  probable  that  tne  mean  beat  of  this  country  exeeeds 
that  of  the  equator,  being  between  81'  and  82*.  The 
greatest  heat  is  experienced  in  the  months  preceding  the 
rainy  season,  in  which  the  mean  temperature  may  be  about 
83*.  The  diurnal  changes  of  the  thermometer  at  Freetown 
rarely  exceed  10* ;  but  in  the  low  country  the  thermometer, 
in  Cwtober,  November,  and  December,  sometimes  varies 
15*  between  sunrise  and  noon.  Sierra  Leone  does  not 
enjoy  the  advantages  arising  from  the  trade-winda,  whieh 
in  the  West  Indies  operate  so  powerfiilly  in  reducing  the 
temperature  and  rendering  the  cKmato  more  tolerable  to 
Europeana.  There  is  however  a  pretty  regular  succession 
of  sea  and  land  breeces.  The  sea-breeze  usuidly  sets  in  at  ten 
o'clock,  but  sometimes  two  or  three  hours  later,  and  blows 
from  the  west-north-west.  It  is  always  cool  and  pleasant, 
but  varies  greatly  in  strength.  The  land-breczea  set  in 
abont  nine  o'clock  in  theevening,  and  are  in  general  heated, 
and  loaded  with  humid  exhalations  flrom  the  low  and  swampy 
grounds  over  which  they  pass. 

Sierra  Leone  is  noted  for  the  nnbealthinesa  of  its  climate, 
but  there  is  greet  variation  in  this  point  in  different  years. 
Between  1830  and  1836  the  colony  einoyed  a  succession  of 
healthy  years ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  causes  which 
had  rendered  it  so  long  a  terror  to  Europeans  were  not 
likely  to  recur,  but  the  fatal  epidemiea  of  1837  and  1838 
dispelled  this  delusion.  In  1 88ft  and  1 82<  the  mortality  was 
also  very  great. 

These  observations  refer  to  the  Peninsula,  and  to  the  low 
country  along  the  coast.  In  the  interior  the  rains  are  murk 
less  abundant,  and  the  beat  is  mu<^  less.  Aoeording  to  the 
observations  of  Laing,  which  extend  from  April  to  October, 
it  would  appear  that  the  beat  of  the  jiilly  region  ia  at  least 
four  or  five  degrees  lees,  and  that  even  in  summer  the  rains 
are  often  interrupted  by  several  fine  days  in  succession. 

IHvert. — There  are  several  rivers  in  Sierra  Leone  which 
mn  from  200  to  300  miles,  but  the  conrse  of  neariy  all  ef 
them  is  very  imperfectly  known.  The  most  northern  is  the 
Pongas,  which  reaches  the  sea,  on  both  sides  ef  10*  N.  ]«L 
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by  thrM  ta  Ibar  *mit.  The  moit  nortbam  of  thaw  vbmk 
•uled  the  M  ud  Bar,  may  be  entered  aaaUy  and  tafely  at  bieb> 
water  by  Tesaelsnotdrawing  more  than  IS  or  14  CBet,and  taey 
may  sail  up  a  few  miles  to  the  oommereial  lettlementa ;  but 
ihrther  inland  the  ooune  of  this  rirer  is  sot  known.  Seventl 
riTers  fall  into  the  tea  betveen  Cape  Tumbo  and  the  «*tu- 
ary  ealled  the  River  of  Sierm  Leone ;  but  none  of  them  are 
Tisited  by  veiaeli,  though  the  Scarciea,  alao  called  Kaba  and 
Mungo,  runs  mere  than  300  mile*.  The  most  important 
river  is  the  Rokelle,  which  is  navigable  at  certain  seasons 
for  a  great  part  of  its  course.  It  riiea  in  the  mountains 
which  separate  Sierra  Leone  from  Soodan,  at  ao  elevation 
of  1417  feet  above  the  sea- level,  and  ruaa  Arat  aoutfa,  and 
afterwards  either  west  or  south-west,  until  it  approaohea  the 
lea  within  30  miles,  when  it  spreads  out  in  a  wide  sMtuary, 
called  the  River  of  Sierra  Lwneb  which  is  seven  mile*  wide 
opposite  Freetown,  and  eonstitutaa  the  harbour  of  the 
colony.  At  the  close  of  the  dry  season  the  Roltelle  is  navi* 
gable  for  boats  only  to  Rokon,  a  distanee  of  60  miles  from 
Its  (estuary ;  but  in  all  other  seasons,  to  a  much  greater 
distance.  The  course  of  the  Karamanka  river,  whien  fclls 
into  Yawry  Bay,  is  generally  parallel  to  that  of  the  Rokelle, 
and  sometimes  only  ten  miles  from  it. 

Produetitmt. — Poultry  is  abundant,  but  of  a  very  diminu- 
tive kind.  The  wild  animalsare  the  elephant,  buflklo,  a  species 
of  antelope,  monkeys,  leopards,  and  wolvea.  The  leopards  are 
10  dreaded  by  the  natives,  that,  in  those  parts  whera  these 
animals  are  numerous,  they  will  not  travel  unless  in  company 
and  well  armed.  The  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  river,  and  several  kinds  of  snake*  are  numerous. 
The  guinea-fowls,  which  are  plentiAil,  are  muoh  larger  than 
those  in  England.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  afong  the 
shores.  Wild  bees  are  very  numerous,  and  honey  and  wax 
eonatitute  articles  of  export.  Iron  is  worked  in  the  moet 
hilly  part  of  the  country.  The  natives  have  much  gold,  but 
it  is  brought  from  the  countries  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Jbliba.     Salt  is  made  along  the  low  shores. 

Inhabitantt. — Five  different  tribe*  inhabit  this  country, 
all  of  whom  belong  to  the  negro  race,  but  tbey  have  attained 
different  degrees  of  civilization.  The  country  north  of  the 
river  Kaba  is  occupied  by  the  Mandingoes.  Between  this 
river  and  the  Rokelle  are  the  Timannees,  near  the  sea,  and 
the  Limba  farther  inland.  South  of  the  Rokelle  are  the 
Kqoranko,  and  the  moet  eastern  portion  is  occupied  by  the 
Soolima. ,  It  is  probable  that  there  are  other  tribes  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  have  not  yet  been  visited  by  Suro- 
peans.  The  Mandingoes,  who  are  Mohammedans,  and  have 
made  some  progress  in  eiviliaation,  have  been  noticed  before. 
[MANDmooaa.]  This  nation,  whioh  is  distinguished  by  its 
activity  and  restlessness  ia  Mill  penetrating  farther  south, 
and  some  of  them  have  even  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
American  eolony  of  Liberia.  The  Timannees  occupy  a 
eountry  extending  M  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  65  ftom 
north  te  south.  Their  eountry  is  divided  into  four  nominal 
districts  governed  by  headmen,  who  always  aaaume  the  title 
of  king.  Thev  cultivate  the  ground,  though  with  less  skill 
and  induatiy  than  their  neighbours.  The  men  do  not  wear 
muoh  dress,  and  the  women  still  less.  They  drea*  with  less 
decency  than  the  tribes  farther  east :  the  art  ef  making 
ootton-eloth  is  far  from  being  general  among  them.  The 
Timanneea  are  very  docile,  and  they  soon  accommodate 
themselves  to  European  habits,  and  are  in  general  much 
attached  to  their  employera  They  have  their  fetishes  and 
greegreea.  and  none  of  them  have  embraced  Christianity  or 
the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  country  of  the  Limba  has 
not  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  Kooranko  occupy  a 
eountry  extending  eaat  to  the  banka  of  the  Joliba.  In  lan- 
jruage  and  eoatume  they  closely  lesemble  the  Mandingoes.  but 
tney  are  by  no  means  ao  handsome,  nor  so  intelligent  The 
language,  exceptin|f  a  few  words  which  have  suffered  a  little 
from  eonupiion,  is  the  same  aa  that  spoken  by  the  Mandin- 

r\,  but  tneir  manners  bear  a  stronger  affinity  to  those  of 
Timanneea.  Tbey  dress  however,  like  the  Mandingoes, 
'th  great  deeeney.  and  the  manufacture  of  oottoa-cloih  is 
general  among  them.  Kooranko  ia  (he  ftrst  country  aaM- 
wud  of  Sierra  Leone  where  the  manulaeture  of  cloth  is 
common,  but  it  ia  in  general  of  a  eoaree  quality.  Farthw 
east  it  improves  in  texture.  In  Sangara,  in  Soodan.  venr 
Am  large  eloths  are  manuAiotuted,  which  are  highly  prised, 
and  form  an  important  article  of  trade  ameug  the  interior 
nationa.  The  Soolima,  who  occupy  the  country  between  the 
Kooranko  on  the  aoutb  and  Foota  Jallon  on  the  north,  are 
dasciibod  aa  abort  and  rauieular  in  suture,  averaging  in 


haigkt  from  five  foot  six  inchaa  (a  Ave  foat  flight.  They  are 
saUeet  to  one  sovereign,  whieh  eireumstance.  added  to  their 
wanike  obaraeter,  gives  them  an  asoendency  in  thia  part  ol 
Africa.  In  their  domeatio  occupations  the  men  and  womea 
appear  in  many  respects  to  have  changed  sexes.  With  the 
exception  of  sowing  and  reaping,  the  cares  of  hoabandry  are 
entirely  left  to  the  females,  wbHe  the  men  look  after  the 
dairy  and  milk  the  oowa;  the  women  build  houses,  plaster 
walla,  act  aa  barbers  and  anrgoona;  while  the  man  are  em> 
ployed  in  sewing,  and  not  unfrequently  in  washing  clothea. 
They  dreaa  very  decently,  and  their  eoatume  reaemblea  tint 
of  the  Mandingoes.  They  have  public  meetlnga,  or  palaotn, 
aa  tbey  are  ealled.  Laing  observed  that  persons  accused  of 
murder  are  tried  before  a  jury,  whioh  is  at  great  pains  to 
arrive  at  the  true  foots  of  the  case,  and  to  give  a  just  ver- 
dict. The  king  has  the  power  of  exeroidng  mermr,  when 
solicited  by  the  jury.  Mohammedanism  Ma  maoe  some 
progress  among  them,  but  even  the  king,  though  he  haa 
embraced  it,  does  not  venture  to  profess  it  publicly. 

Tke  Britiih  Colony  qf  Sierra  Leon*  was  established  in 
1787,  by  some  philanthropists,  who  intended  to  show  that 
colonial  productions  could  be  obtained  without  the  labour 
of  alavea.  In  that  year  470  negroes,  then  living  in  a  state 
of  destitution  in  London,  were  removed  to  it.  and  in  1 790 
their  number  was  inoreajed  by  IlSfi  individuala  of  the  same 
race,  who  had  been  aeitled  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  fould  not 
bear  the  severity  of  that  olimata.  Ten  years  later,  UQ 
Maroons  were  traitsported  from  Jamaica  to  Sierra  Leone ; 
and  in  1819.  when  a  olaok  re^ment  in  the  West  Indies  was 
disbanded.  1283  black  soldiers  and  their  femilies  were 
settled  there  likewise.  In  1820  the  population  amounted 
to  1  a,00t  individuala.  Sinee  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade 
(1807).  the  slaves  caf)tured  by  the  Britikh  oruisera  have 
been  settled  in  the  colony,  and  the  population  haa  thus  been 
so  muoh  increased,  that  in  1839,  ioeluding  a  few  European 
merebanta,  it  amounted  to  about  4S.000  souls.  This  popu- 
lation ia  settled  in  villages  and  snaall  towns  all  over  the 
peninsula.  They  vary  in  population  from  300  to  3000  in- 
habitants, and  most  of  them  nave  churches  and  sebools- 

Freetown,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the 
peninsula,  and  on  the  aoutb  bank  of  the  Sierra  L«ona  river, 
about  five  mile*  from  the  sea.  in  8°  29'  30"  N.  lat,  and 
13*  9'  37"  W.  long.,  on  an  inclined  plain  at  the  foot  of  some 
hills,  on  which  are  the  fort,  the  byracks,  and  some  ether 
public  buildings.  It  is  fifty  feet  above  the  sea-level  at  high- 
water  mark,  and  regularly  laid  out  into  Ana  wide  streets, 
intersected  at  right  angles  by  othera  parallel  to  the  river. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  commodious  and  liubatantial  stone 
buildings.  The  population  exceeds  6000,  among  which  are 
about  130  EuropMUa.  Though  the  river  is  seven  mile*  wide, 
the  navigable  entrance  is  narrow,  there  being  an  exten- 
sive sbou  with  steep  sides  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  called 
the  Bulam  shoals.  The  river  can  only  be  entered  with  a 
sea-breese.  which,  though  tolerably  regular,  ia  not  always 
certain  either  in  strengtn  or  duration,  llegent's  town,  in  a 
dwmarion  between  the  mountains,  contains  above  1600  in- 
haoitanta. 

Te  the  eolony  are  annexed  the  ialanda  called  Ilhosdoaldoloa. 
commonly  called  the  Isles  de  I^Ma,  whioh  were  purcbaaed  in 
1818.  They  consist  of  three  principal  islands.  Factory,  Craw- 
furd,  and  Tamara,  and  several  small  islets  and  reefs,  inclosing 
a  convenient  and  safe  ancbaiage  for  shipping.  They  are  H 
volcanic  origin,  being  formed  chiefly  of  bard  blue-  and  iron- 
coloured  lava.  Crawfurd's  Island,  on  which  a  settlement 
haa  been  formed,  ia  about  250  feet  above  the  sea-level,  but 
has  no  water.  These  islands  are  about  sixty  miles  north- 
west of  Sierra  Leone,  in  9°  0'  23"  N.  lat.  and  13°  33'  W. 
long.  The  government  has  lately  purchased  the  Banana 
Islands,  which  lie  opposite  Cape  Shillen,  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  i«ninsula.  They  resemble  the  Isles  de 
Lostb  but  the  land  ia  mora  elevated-  They  are  very  fertile, 
and  have  plenty  of  water,  but  no  running  streams.  Wild 
cattle  are  abundant  upon  the  Great  Banana. 

We  have  obtained  aome  information  about  several  small 
towns  in  the  interior.  The  largest  town  in  the  eountry  of 
the  Mandingoea  is  Fouricaria ;  in  the  country  of  the  Timan- 
neea are  Kambia,  Porto  Logo,  Maoabele,  and  Ma  Yosso ; 
in  thejoountry  of  the  Kooranko  are  the  towns  of  Seemera. 
Kolakonka,  and  Kamato.  The  capital  of  the  Soolima  is 
Falaba,  which  coiuists  of  about  4000  huta,  and  containa 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  towns  of  Saagoofa,  Semb«^  Mou 
aaiab,  and  Konkodoogoie  have  altogetber^^i^^MM^' 
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Oomm»ree.—Th»  oommerce  of  thu  colony  u  not  aotiT*  or 
important.  The  principal  articles  of  import  are  arini,  am- 
munition, flints,  tobacco,  beads,  and  handkerchief^,  which 
are  paid  for  by  gidd,  rice,  skins,  bees'-wax,  cola-nuts,  and 
wory. 

(Laing's  TVotwfr  in  the  Timannee,  Kooranko,  and  Soo- 
Kma  Countrw  in  Weitem^riea;  Winterbottom's  Account 
ffiT  the  Native  4/'nca»t«  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Sierra 
Leone;  Gray's  and  Dochard's  Traoelt  in  Wettem  Africa; 
Owen's  Narrative  i^f  Voyages  to  explore  the  Shore*  qf 
j^riea,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar;  Captain  Belcher's  Obter- 
vations  on  Various  Points  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in 
'  Lond.  Geograph.  Journal,'  vol.  ii. ;  fVest  African  fetches  ; 
and  Parliamentary/  Reports.) 

SIERRA  MADRE.    [Mexican  States.] 

SIERRA  MORE'NA.    [Spain] 

SIERRA  NEVA'DA.    [Spain.] 

SIOy«UM     [Troad.] 

SIGARETUS.    [Chiskobkanchiata,  toL  vii.,  p.  93.] 

SIGHT  (vision,  the  faculty  of  seeing).  The  structure  and 
uses  of  the  several  component  parts  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  organ  of  vision  have  been  already  described 
in  the  article  Eyb.  We  have  now  to  inquire  by  what  means 
the  images  of  objects  which  are  depicted  on  the  retina  be- 
come converted  into  ideas  of  the  objects  themselves ;  of 
their  proximity  and  distance ;  of  their  solidity  and  size.  In 
other  words,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  sensations  of  the 
retina  a  vital  property  of  the  structure  itself,  or  is  it  in  part 
derived  firom  other  sources  ?  The  following  case,  whicn  is 
recorded  by  Cheselden,  affords  us  important  data  on  this 
bead.  A  young  man,  who  was  born  blind,  was  suddenly 
restored  to  sight  by  the  operation  of  couching.  '  When  he 
first  saw,'  observes  Cheselden, '  he  was  so  far  from  making 
any  judgment  about  distances,  that  he  thought  all  objects 
whatever  touched  his  eye  (as  he  expressed  it),  as  what  be 
fblt  touched  his  skin.  He  knew  not  one  thing  from  another, 
however  different  in  shape  and  magnitude ;  but  upon  being 
told  what  things  were  whose  fbrm  be  before  knew  from 
fueling,  he  would  carefully  observe,  that  he  mirht  know 
them  again.  Two  months  after  being  couched,  nis  atten- 
tion seems  to  have  been  drawn  to  the  effects  of  painting, 
which  he  then  first  and  at  once  comprehended ;  but  even 
then  he  was  no  less  surprised,  expecting  the  pictures  would 
feel  like  the  things  they  represented,  and  was  amazed  whan 
be  found  those  parts  which  by  their  light  and  shadow  ap- 
peared round  and  uneven,  felt  only  flat  like  the  rest,  and 
asked  which  was  the  lying  sense,  feeling  or  seeing?  Being 
shown  a  small  miniature  of  bis  father,  and  told  what  it  was, 
he  acknowledged  a  likeness,  but  was  vastly  surprised,  ask- 
ing how  it  could  be  that  a  large  fsce  could  be  expressed  in 
10  little  room,  saying  it  should  have  seemed  as  impossible  to 
bim  as  to  put  a  bushel  into  a  pint.  At  first  he  could  bear 
but  very  little  light,  and  the  things  he  saw  he  thought  ex- 
tremely large,  but  upon  seeing  things  larger,  those  first  seen 
be  conoeived  less,  never  being  able  to  imagine  any  lines 
beyond  the  bounds  he  saw.  The  room  he  was  in,  he  said 
he  knew  to  he  but  part  of  the  house,  yet  he  could  not 
conceive  that  the  whole  house  could  look  bigger.'  Fh)m 
the  details  of  this  interesting  ease,  it  would  appear  that  the 
sense  of  sight  (so  fkr  as  we  can  judge  of  it  when  performed 
with  one  eye,  for  only  one  had  been  operated  on  when  the 
above  phenomena  were  observed)  originally  gives  us  no  in- 
formation respecting  the  solidity,  the  distance,  or  the  real 
magnitude  of  objects ;  but  that  they  all  seem  as  if  painted 
on  one  surftee.  If  this  then  is  the  sum  of  the  information 
which  is  oonveyed  to  us  by  the  retina ;  if  it  is  limited  to  the 
mere  perceptions  of  the  images  of  objects,  and  conveys  to  us 
ideas  relative  to  superficial  extent  only,  it  is  clear  that  our 
estimation  of  the  true  position,  the  magnitude,  and  solid 
forms  of  bodies  must  be  due  to  some  other  sense  than  that 
of  sight,  or  rather,  to  a  comparison  of  some  other  sense 
with  it;  in  short,  to  an  act  of  our  comparing  and  reasoning 
fkculties. 

We  have  seen  by  the  details  of  the  above^uoted  case,  that 
there  is  no  essential  resemblance  between  the  ideas  which 
are  derived  fhim  vision  and  those  communicated  by  touch  ; 
and  it  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  this  circumstance  that 
we  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of  external  object*  through 
our  Tiaoal  organs.  The  lad  couched  by  Cheselden  eould  not 
recognise  by  sight  the  things  whose  form  he  before  knew 
fW>m  feeling ;  but  npon  being  told  what  they  were,  he  would 
carefully  observe,  that  he  might  know  them  again.  The  in- 
tat,  in  like  manner,  itretchea  out  its  little  han^  to  grasp 


and  examine  eaeh  object  in  succession  whieh  atttMU  iU 
sight,  and  the  greater  part  of  iU  waking  bonrs  it  employvd 
in  thus  comparing  the  sensations  obtained  through  these 
two  different  channels.  That  we  do  acquire  important  in- 
fbrmation  respecting  the  size  and  fbrms  of  bodwa  through 
the  sense  of  touch  there  can  be  no  doubt;  that  the  know- 
ledge obtained  through  our  visual  organs  would  be  imper- 
fect without  it,  and  that  it  may  in  some  measure  be  a  cor- 
rective of  those  optical  illusions  which  are  so  frequent  when 
we  attempt  to  judge  of  things  by  sight  alone,  is  equally  pro- 
bable; but  in  admitting  this,  we  must  not  underrate  the 
original  powers  of  the  eye  and  the  quantity  of  knowledge 
which  we  primarily  derive  firom  it.  From  some  facts  we  are 
about  to  notice,  it  would  appear  that  much  of  the  informa- 
tion which  we  derive  from  our  visual  organs  only,  has 
hitherto  been  attributed  to  extraneous  sources.  Physiolo- 
gists have  been  too  much  swayed  by  the  opinion  of  Oassen- 
dus,  Haller,  Gall,  and  others,  that  we  see  with  only  one  eye 
at  a  time,  and  those  even  who  disputed  this  have  been  more 
anxious  to  explain  why  objects  are  seen  single  with  both 
eyes  than  to  inquire  into  the  uses  of  our  possessing  two. 
These  defects,  which  are  more  or  less  common  to  all  writers 
on  optics,  have  been  lately  remedied  by  some  very  interest- 
ing observations  of  Professor  Wheatstone  on  Binocular 
Vision.  He  has  shown  that  the  simultaneous  affection  of 
the  two  retinee,  provided  the  optic  axes  are  not  parallel, 
excites  a  different  idea  in  the  mmd  from  that  consequent  on 
either  of  the  single  impressions ;  the  latter  giving  rise  to  a 
representation  on  oplane  surface,  the  former  to  that  of  an 
object  in  relief  Tnis  is  owing  to  a  different  perspective 
projection  of  the  object  being  seen  by  each  eye ;  thus,  if  any 
figure  of  three  dimensions,  an  outline  cube  for  example,  is 
held  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  inches  before  the  eyes, 
and  viewed  with  each  eye  successively  while  the  head  is 
kept  perfectly  steady,  A  will  be  the  picture  presented  to  the 
right  eye^  and  B  that  seen  by  the  left    Now  if  these  two 
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pictures  are  made  to  fall  on  corresponding  parts  of  the 
retinee,  by  placing  them  one  in  the  direction  or  each  optic 
axis  at  equal  distances  before  or  behind  their  intersection, 
the  mind  will  perceive  not  merely  a  single  representation  of 
the  object,  but  a  body  projecting  in  relief  the  exact  counter- 
part of  that  from  whicn  the  drawings  were  made. 

But  a  better  method  is  to  employ  the  stereoscope,  an  in- 
strument invented  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Wheatstone,  the 
essential  parts  of  which  are  two  plain  mirrors  inclined  with 
their  backs  towards  each  other  at  an  angle  of  90°.  The  two 
pictures  A  and  B  are  placed  in  the  same  horizontal  line, 
and  parallel  to  each  other  at  the  sides  of  these  minors,  and 
at  equal  distances  f^om  tbem.  The  observer  then  placing 
his  eyes  as  near  as  possible  to  the  two  mirrors,  their  angle 
coinciding  with  the  middle  line  of  his  forehead  and  face, 
sees  the  solid  body  represented  by  the  perspective  drawings 
standing  forward  in  relief,  provided  the  two  drawings  are  so 
situated  that  their  images  reflected  by  the  mirrors  coincide 
with  the  lines  of  the  convergent  optic  axes.  When  similar 
images,  differing  to  a  certain  extent  in  magnitude,  are  pre- 
sented, by  means  of  the  stereoscope,  to  corresponding  parts 
of  the  two  retins,  a  single  object,  intermediate  in  size  be- 
tween the  two  monocular  pictures,  is  seen.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  objects  would  be  seen  single  only  when  the  optic  axes 
converge  directly  forwards ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  object 
is  equally  distant  f^om  the  two  eyes ;  for  it  is  only  then 
that  the  images  on  the  retinee  can  be  of  equal  size,  the  size 
of  the  image  being  dependent  on  the  angle  under  which  the 
object  is  seen,  and  this  being  less  as  the  object  is  more  dis- 
tant. As  our  conviction  then  of  the  solidity  and  projection 
in  relief  of  bodies  depends  upon  a  different  perspective 
image  of  them  being  presented  to  eaeh  retina,  and  as  this 
can  only  take  place  when  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  made  to 
converge  to  them,  it  fbllows  tlwt  when  objects  are  at  such  a 
distance  that  in  regarding  them  the  optic  axes  are  parallel, 
their  images  on  the  retinm  will  be  exactly  similar,  and  the 
idea  conveyed  to  the  mind  will  be  the  same  as  if  they  were 
seen  with  one  eye  only.   Henoe^  when  two  petlbetif  ainutar 
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piolures  of  an  otgaet  an  vievai  .a  Um  stereotoope,.  •!• 
though  they  ooaleeee,  tiieT  cppesr  but  u  punted  on  a  flat 
•urbn*.  With  a  knowledge  of  ibeie  fiieta.  it  beeomet  caajr 
to  explain  why  the  artiat  to  unable  to  give  a  fkithftit  repte- 
aentation  of  any  near  aolid  objeet,  that  ia,  to  prodnoe  a 
paintiM  which  shall  not  be  distinguished  in  the  mind  from 
the  ol^eet  itself.  When  the  painting  and  the  object  are 
seen  with  both  eyes,  in  the  case  of  the  painting  two  similar 
picturea  are  projected  on  the  retina ;  in  the  case  of  the  solid 
object  the  pietures  are  dissimilar:  there  is  therefore  an 
essential  dimreDce  between  the  impressions  on  the  organ  of 
sensation  in  the  two  cases,  and  consequently  between  the 
perceptions  formed  in  the  mind  ;  the  painting  therefore  can- 
not be  oonfoonded  with  the  solid  object  As  our  belief  then 
in  the  solidity  of  a  near  object  is  owing  to  our  taking  cog- 
nisance of  the  impresaiona  on  both  retina,  it  is  interesting 
to  inauire  whether  any  other  kind  of  information  is  im- 
partea  to  us  by  the  possession  of  two  eyes,  which  we  should 
not  obtain  by  one  only.  It  is  well  known  that  if  we  dose 
one  eye,  and  attempt  to  judge  of  distances  with  the  eye  that 
remains  open,  our  conjectures  are  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the 
rationale  of  this  has  been  explained  by  Le  Cat,  in  his 
'  Traiti  des  Sensations,'  in  the  fUlowing words: — '  The  con- 
currence of  the  optic  axes,  and  the  length  of  the  angle  they 
form,  are  the  fbudamental  prineiples  for  estimating  the  dis- 
tance of  objects:  henoe  it  is  that  when  we  look  With  one  eye 
only,  we  are  unable  to  distinguish  distances,  and  eannot 
place  the  end  of  the  flnger  direetly  upon  an  object  indicated 
to  us,  though  it  be  very  near,  for  the  finger  hides  the  olqeet, 
and  appears  to  correspond  to  it  as  exactly  when  it  is  at  the 
distance  of  a  foot,  ss  if  it  were  only  a  line  removed  ftota  it. 
But  if  our  other  eye  be  open,  it  will  see  the  flnger  and  the 
object  from  the  side,  and  will  therefore  discover  a  consider- 
able interval  between  them  if  they  are  a  foot  distant  from 
each  other,  but  only  a  very  small  interval  if  they  are  vary 
near ;  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  ptaee  oar  flnger  with  cer- 
tainty upon  the  desired  object' 

The  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  which  takes  place 
when  we  reganl  objects  within  a  short  distance  of  us,  is  sup- 
posed by  many  to  assist  us  in  our  judgment  of  the  magni- 
tude of  bodies,  and  if  this  is  admitted,  it  is  another  proof  of 
the  variety  and  extent  of  information  conveyed  to  the  mind 
by  the  possession  of  two  eyes,  which  a  monocular  organ 
could  only  have  afforded  with  the  aid  of  the  movements  of 
the  bead  and  of  the  sense  of  touch.  The  confUsion  of  vision 
and  the  indetermination  of  judgment  which  follow  the  loea 
of  an  eye,  often  continue  for  many  months,  and  strikingly 
illustrate  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks.    Our  estima- 
tion of  the  distance  and  sise  of  remote  objects  is  purely  a 
matter  of  experience :  an  object  appears  distant  in  propor- 
tion to  its  indistinctness  of  colour  and  outline,  to  the  num- 
ber of  intermediate  bodies  seen  between  it  and  the  observer, 
and  to  its  appearing  relatively  smaller  than  these.     We 
judge  of  tbe  magnitude  of  objects  by  a  calculation  founded 
on  their  apparent  sixe  and  probable  distance:  hence  we  are 
liable  to  eontinual  mistakes  on  theae  points.    An  Eng- 
lishman in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  Italy  supposes  distant 
objects  to  be  nearer  to  him  than  they  are.     A  mountain 
which  we  see  at  a  distance  for  the  first  time  appears  gene- 
rally much  less  than  it  really  is,  and  we  think  it  near  us 
when  it  very  far  away.     From  these  remarks  it  is  evident 
that  the  mind  is  constantly  co-operating  in  the  acts  of  vision, 
so  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  say  what  belongs  to  mere  sen--^ 
nation,  and  what  to  the  influence  of  tlie  mind :  that  the  latter 
must  take  an  active  part  in  the  conceptions  of  vision,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  great  difference  in  the  extent  of  the  actual 
and  the  mental  field  of  vision.   The  one  is  dependent  on  the 
extent  of  the  retina ;  the  other  has  no  determinate  limits : 
in  one,  all  objects  are  of  eaual  magnitude  that  are  seen 
under  the  same  angle,  and  therefore  produce  an  image  of 
tlie  same  size  upon  the  retina ;  in  the  other,  the  images  of 
these  objects,  though  viewed  under  the  same  angle,  are  of 
various  siies  and  placed  at  very  different  distances. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  much  in  reference  to 
the  movement  of  bodies:  we  judge  of  their  motion 
partly  from  tbe  movement  of  their  ima^  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  retina,  and  partly  from  the  movement  of  out 
eyes  following  them.  If  the  image  upon  the  retina  movaa 
while  our  eyes  and  body  ate  at  rest,  we  oonelnde  that 
the  object  is  changing  its  relative  position  with  regard  to 
ourselves.  In  such  a' case  the  movement  of  the  object  mav 
be  apparent  only,  as  when  we  are  fixed  upon  a  body  whien 
is  in  motion,  such  as  a  ship.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the 
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imwa  may  remain  fixed  on  tb^  same  spot  of  tbe  retiniu 
whua  our  eyes  foltow  the  moving  body;  we  then  judge  nt 
its  motion  by  the  sensations  in  the  muscles  which  move  the 
eyes.  If  the  iniage  moves  only  in  correspondence  with  the 
aetians  of  the  musdes,  as  in  reading,  we  infer  that  the 
object  is  stationarf.  The  sensations  of  rotatory  morementa 
of  ol^eeta,  produced  by  turning  the  body  on  its  axis,  are 

aalte  independent  of  any  impressions  on  tbe  rcftina,  and 
ieir  cbtisideration  is  therefore  foreign  to  tbe  subject  we  are 
treating  of.  The  apparent  tkiovement  of  objects  after  look- 
ing at  those  rediv  moving,  arises  from  the  successive  disap- 
pearanee  of  spectra  left  by  the  moving  bodies.  From  the 
Au!t  that  artificial  exdtement  of  the  retina,  either  by  pres- 
sure, eleetricity,  or  any  other  cause,  gives  rise  to  the  per- 
ception of  colour  as  well  as  light,  we  infer  that  the  retina  ii 
the  seat  of  these  sensations.  The  colour  of  luminous  bodiea 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  light  they  emit ;  the  colour 
of  bodies  that  are  not  luminous  is  due  to  tbe  light  which 
falls  upon  them,  and  is  reflected  by  them  towards  our  eyes. 
When  a  body  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light  which  fall  upon 
it,  its  colour  is  black;  when  it  reflecta  them  all,  it  is  white ; 
and  when  it  absorbs  some  and  reflects  others,  it  is  coloured. 
In  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  some  bodies  reflecting  certain 
rays,  and  others  different  ones,  we  express  the  fact  by  saying 
such  a  body  has  an  affinity  for  sucn  coloured  rays.  The 
question  has  often  been  raised,  wby  is  it  that  we  see  objects 
erect  while  their  images  on  the  retina  are  inverted?  Ac- 
cording to  most  physiologists,  it  is  by  virtue  of  a  certain 
property  of  the  retina  by  which  each  point  of  an  object  is 
seen  in  the  direction  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  its  surface 
now  since  this  surface  is  concave,  the  rays  proceeding  from 
an  object  which  &I1  on  the  lower  part  of  its  concavity  will 
incline  upwards,  while  those  which  impings  on  its  upper 
part  will  incline  downwards ;  and  thus  the  object  presented 
to  the  mind  will  be  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  depicted  on 
the  retina.  Many  physiologists  reject  this  theory,  on  tbe 
ground  that  it  involves  an  impossibility,  since  each  point  of 
the  image  is  not  farmed  by  rays  baviitg  one  determinate 
direction,  but  by  an  entire  cone  of  rays ;  they  affirm  more- 
over that  vision  can  consist  only  ia  the  perception  of  the 
state  of  the  retina  itself,  and  not  of  anything  lying  in  front 
of  it  in  tbe  external  world.  They  argue  farther,  that  no 
explanation  of  erect  vision  is  required,  as  long  as  all  things 
equally,  and  not  some  objects  only,  appeared  to  the  eye  in- 
verted ;  for  nothing  can  be  inverted  where  nothing  is  eree^ 
each  idea  existing  only  in  antithesis  to  the  other.  A  ^ues' 
tiou  not  less  agitated  than  the  one  we  have  just  discussed,  is 
that  of  single  vision  with  both  eyes.  We  shall  not  inquire 
into  the  merits  of  tbe  various  theories  that  have  been  in- 
vented in  order  to  account  for  this  phenomenon ;  but  shall 
merely  advert  to  the  principal  conditions  which  are  essential 
to  single  vision,  in  order  toat  we  may  explain  under  what 
circumstances  double  vision  results. 

If  two  fingers  are  held  up  before  the  eyes,  one  in  front  of 
tbe  other,  and  vision  is  directed  to  the  more  distant  the 
nearer  will  appear  double,  while  if  the  nearer  one  is  regarded 
more  particularly,  so  as  to  appear  single,  the  more  distant 
will  be  seen  double,  and  one  of  the  double  images  in  each 
case  will  be  found  to  belong  to  one  eye,  and  the  other  to  the 
other  eye.  This  phenomenon  has  given  rise  to  the  hypo- 
thesis that  there  are  certain  corresponding  or  identical  pointa 
on  the  two  retina,  and  that  when  these  are  effected  simul- 
'taneously,  single  vision  results;  while  if  tbe  image  of  an 
object  falls  on  parts  which  are  not  identical,  it  is  seen 
double.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  obtained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — ^If  in  a  dark  room  with  our  eyes  closed  we 
make  pressure  with  tbe  flnger  upon  any  part  of  the  ball  of 
the  eye,  so  as  to  affect  tbe  retina,  a  luminous  circle  will  be 
seen  in  tbe  field  of  vision  at  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 
which  the  pressure  is  made.  If  we  press  on  both  eyes  simul- 
taneously, nne  luminous  ring  is  seen  when  'identical'  parts 
are  nresaed  on,  and  too  rings  when  '  non-identical '  ]parta 
receive  tbe  pressure.  By  this  means  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  tbe  two  retina  are 
identical  with  each  other,  and  that  the  outer  lateral  portlop 


of  one  eye  is  identioal  with  the  inner  portion  of  th«  other, 
and  so  of  the  intermediate  parts.    Now  wfaenerer  the 
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•four  eyM  eonverge  to  an  object,  it*  image  Mis  on  oone- 
sponding  portion!  of.  the  two  retinii,  and  it  it  leen  single; 
when  we  regard  it  without  making  our  optio  axes  meet  in 
it,  as  in  the  experiment  of  holding  up  two  fingen,  non-iden- 
tical parts  of  tne  retina  are  affected,  and  it  is  seen  douMe. 
To  illustrate  this,  let  a  be  a  point  towards  which  the  axes  of 
the  eyes  are  directed,  and  b  an  object  more  distant  firom  the 
eyes.  Aa  image  of  a  will  Ml  upon  identical  points  of  the 
two  retina,  namely,  upon  the  central  points  6,  6;  a  will 
consequently  be  seen  single.  The  image  of  b  will  fall  in 
the  Im  eye  at  6,  and  in  the  right  eye  at  4.  The  pointa  4 
and  6  of  the  two  eyes  being  non-idsntioal  (since  the  iden- 
tical parts  are  marked  with  corresponding  figures),  b  will  be 
seen  double ;  and  the  distance  between  the  two  image*  of  b, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  field  of  vision,  will 
be  the  same  as  that  between  4  and  6,  in  comparison  with  the 
distance  between  1  and  10  in  each  retina.  The  oentie  of 
the  retina  furnish^  the  most  dutinct  Tision,  therefore  double 
images,  which  generally  Ml  on  the  Uteral  parts,  are  indistinct. 


meet  in  one  point  of  an  o^aet.  M filler  therefore  supp 
that  there  are  parts  of  their  retina  which  are  identical,  and 
parts  whieh  are  not  identical,  which  haTe  no  corresponding 
parts  in  the  other  eye,  and  the  relation  of  the  two  retina  to 
each  other  in  the  field  of  vision  may  be  represented  aa  below 


The  positkm  of  double  images  depends  upon  the  point  at 
whieh  the  axes  of  the  eyes  deeunate ;  if  in  front  of  the  object. 
the  left  hand  image  belongs  to  the  left  eye,  and  the 
right  hand  image  to  the  right  eye ;  while  if  the  axes  con- 
verge to  a  point  beyond  it,  the  converse  of  this  is  observed. 
That  objects  will  not  in  general  be  seen  single,  unless  their 
images  Ml  on  corresponding  portions  of  this  two  retinas,  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  phenomena  which  are  observed  in 
strabismus,  and  by  the  experiment  of  displacing  the  axis  of 
one  eye  by  pressing  on  it  with  the  finger ;  but  that  exactly 
identieal  points  of  the  retina  must  be  effected  by  similar 
points  of  the  two  images,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  Mr. 
Wheatstone's  discovery  of  different  perspective  projections 
being  presented  to  each  eye.  Mr.  Wheautone  has  also 
shown  that  under  some  eircumstances  similar  pictures  Ml- 
ing  on  corresponding  points  of  the  retina  may  appear 
doable  and  in  different  places.  If  to  one  eye  we  present  in 
tl>«  ttareoseqpe  a  vertical,  line  B;  to  the  other  eye  a  line  in- 
A  B 


dined  some  degrees  from  the  perpendicular,  we  slubl  see  a 
Itoe  the  extremities  of  which  appear  at  difierent  distances 
before  the  eyes.  If  now  we  draw  a  &int  vertical  Une,  in- 
tersecting the  inclined  line  at  its  centre,  as  at  A,  and  pre- 
sent the  two  drawings  to  the  eves  as  before ;  the  two  strong 
lines  will  still  coinode,  and  the  resultant  perspective  line 
will  occuOT  the  same  place,  while  the  Mnt  lin^  though  it 
oecupie*  the  same  part  of  the  retina  as  the  vertical  line  B, 
appears  in  a  different  place,  namely,  at  the  intersection  of 
the  planes  of  visual  direction  of  the  two  eyes.  In  quadru- 
peds the  relation  between  the  identical  and  non-identical 
parts  of  the  retina  cannot  be  the  sane  as  in  man,  for  the 
axes  of  their  eyes  generally  diverge  and  cannot  be  made  to 


Although  the  theory  of  eoneeponding  points  is  the  most 
perfect  that  has  yet  been  offered  in  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  single  and  double  vision,  yet  the  Ibcts  which  bare 
been  advanced  against  it  by  Mr.  Wbeatstmie  are  soflSeient 
to  show  that  it  cannot  be  adopted  without  some  limitation 
Were  it  even  not  liable  to  these  objections,  it  would  still 
only  expreu  the  eomktioiu  required  for  single  and  double 
viaioB,  and  would  leave  unexplained  theeoute  of  two  impres- 
aions  giving  rise  to  qne  sensation. 

There  are  several  eurious  phenomena  conneoted  with  the 
subject  we  are  treating  of^  some  of  whieh  we  will  briefly 
allude  to.  If  a  piece  (9  white  paper  is  viewed  through  two 
different  coloured  glasses,  held  one  to  each  eye  (for  instance, 
though  a  blue  and  a  yellow  glass),  the  paper  is  not  seen  of  a 
green  colour,  but  in  jpart  blue  and  in  part  yellow.  Some- 
times one  colour  predominates,  sometimes  the  other ;  and  if 
the  experiment  is  long  continued,  the  mingling  of  the 
colours,  to  whieh  there  waa  at  first  no  tendenev,  become* 
more  evident.  Similar  phenomena  are  observed  when  two 
dissimilar  pictures  are  viewed  in  the  stereoscope,  and  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  will  to  determine  the 
appearanoe  of  either  picture  or  either  colour.  These  facts 
seem  to  show  that  the  two  eyes  are  not  always  in  action 
together;  but  that  at  one  time  the  sensations  of  one  eye 
predominate,  and  at  another  those  of  the  other.  If  the  eyes 
are  elated  after  being  fixed  for  some  time  on  an  object,  we 
still  continue  to  see  its  image,  and  the  duration  of  this 
image,  or  '  speetrum.'  as  it  is  mlled,  is  in  a  direet  ratio  with 
the  impression  which  caused  it 

Spectra  left  by  the  images  of  white  or  luminous  objects 
are  ordinarily  white  or  luminous,  and  those  left  by  dark  ob- 
jects dark;  but  if,  instead  of  doaing  the  eyes,  they  are  di- 
rected upon  some  white  surfiice,  ss  a  sheet  of  paper,  the 
colours  of  the  spectra  are  reverted,  those  which  were  white 
when  the  eyes  were  closed  becoming  black  when  directed  to 
the  while  surfiice,  and  vice  vend.  These  phenomena 
are  easily  exnlained.  The  part  of  the  retina  which  has 
received  the  luminous  image  remains  for  some  time  aiker- 
wards  in  an  excited  state,  while  that  which  haa  raeeived  a 
dark  image  i*  in  an  unexciled  and  therefore  much  more  ex- 
citable condition.  When  the  eye  in  this  condition  is  directed 
towards  a  white  surface,  the  luminous  rays  from  this  surface 

firoduoe  upon  the  excited  parts  of  the  retina  a  much  more 
eeble  impression  than  upon  the  unexciled,  and  the  latter 
consequently  appear  more  illuminated.  Spectra  are  some- 
times coloured,  alihoogh  the  objects  which  excited  them  are 
colourlew;  such  is  the  case  if  the  impressions  on  the  retina 
are  very  intense,  as  when  produced  by  the  sun's  image. 
But  the  most  curious  phenomena  relative  to  ocular  spectra 
arise  from  the  impression  of  coloured  objects  on  the  retina 
the  spectra  consequent  on  these,  altliougb  coloured,  are  not 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  object,  but  the  opposite  or  com- 
plimentary cok>ur.  Thus  the  spectrum'  of  a  red  object  is 
green,  that  of  a  green  object  red,  that  of  a  violet  yellow,. 
&C.  There  are  two  modes  of  explaining  these  phenomena, 
the  least  oUectionable  of  which  is  the  fallowing,  oftred  by 
Milller:'Tne  perception  of  any  one  of  the  three  simple 
colour*  consists  merely  in  the  retina  being  in  one  of  those 
conditions  to  which  it  has  a  tendency  when  in  a  state  of  ex- 
oitement;  if  this  condition  be  artificially  excited  in  an  in- 
tense degree,  the  retina  acquires  an  extreme  tendency  to 
that  of  the  complementary  colour,  which  consequently  is 
perceived  as  the  ocular  spectrum.' 

The  disappearance  of  images  which  fall  on  the  retina  at 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  luminous  circles  seen 
on  making  pressure  with  the  finger  on  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
and  the  vascular  network  wbich  under  certain  oireum- 
ttanees  we  perceive  in  our  own  retina,  have  already  been 
alluded  to  and  their  eauaes  explained  in  the  article  Xri. 
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Obrcts  OF  SiOBT.— Under  this  head  will  be  compre- 
hended short-sight,  long-sight,  double  vision,  and  the  defec- 
tive perception  of  colours. 

Myopia,  or  Neartightetbiegt  (from  /ium,  'I  shut,' and  w^, 
'  the  eye,'  a  short-sighted  person  being  in  ihe  habit  of  wink- 
ing, or  half  shutting  his  eyelids  when  he  endeavours  to  see 
oojects  distinctly). 

When  the  images  of  surrounding  objects  are  brought  to 
a  focus  in  the  eye  before  they  reach  the  retina,  such  an  eye 
is  myopic;  when,  on  the  contrary,  their  foci  would  fall 
behind  the  retina,  it  is  presbyopic  Individuals  thus  affected 
see  all  objects  indistinctly  that  are  viewed  at  the  ordinary 
distance  of  distinct  vision ;  therefore,  to  remedy  this  defect, 
they  bring  them  within  such  a  distance  of  the  eye  as  will 
ensure  their  images  being  brought  to  an  exact  focus  upon 
the  retina.  The  point  of  distinct  vision  (that  is,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  eye  at  which  objects  are  perceived  most 
clearly)  of  a  perfect  eye  averages  from  1 5  to  20  inches :  an 
eye  which  cannot  discern  objects  distinctly  beyond  1 0  inches 
may  be  considered  myopic;  but  persons  affected  with  a 
high  degree  of  myopia  have  their  point  of  distinct  vision  as 
near  as  two  or.  three  inches,  or  even  one  inch,  to  the  eye. 
To  short-sighted  persons  all  objects  appear  magnifled ;  they 

E  refer  to  read  a  small  type,  and  see  better  through  a  pin- 
ole in  a  card  than  with  the  naked  eye :  on  thn  same  prin- 
ciple, when  they  endeavour  to  see  any  distant  object  dis- 
tinctly, they  almost  close  their  eyelids.  The  explanation 
of  these  phenomena  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  condition  of 
the  eyes  themselves :  they  are  generally  flrmer  than  usual, 
their  comes  are  preternaturally  convex,  and  their  pupils 
large ;  hence  by  aiminishing  the  aperture  through  which 
the  light  is  admitted,  all  but  the  more  direct  rays  are  ex- 
eluded,  and  the  images  on  the  retina  will  be  more  defined. 
Myopia  is  seldom  observed  before  puberty,  and  is  much  less 
common  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  than  in  the  higher,  but 
it  occurs  most  fre<|uently  in  those  who  occupy  themselves 
much  in  the  examination  cf  minute  objects.  It  is  some- 
times met  with  as  a  temporary  affection,  subsequent  to  a 
long-continued  exertion  of  the  eyes  in  viewing  small  objects, 
as  after  the  use  of  the  microscope.  These  facts  point  to 
the  propriety  of  desisting  fhim  such  occupations  as  soon  as 
any  fatieue  is  experienced.  From  the  well-known  hct  of 
persons  becoming  long-sighted  as  they  get  old,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  vision  of  short-sighted  persons  must 
improve  as  they  advance  in  years;  but  this  is  not  found  to 
be  the  case,  the  myopia  rather  tending  to  increase  than  to 
diminish. 

The  cause  of  myopia  is  an  over-refractive  condition  of  the 
eye ;  either  the  cornea  or  the  crystalline  lens  is  too  convex, 
or  the  humours  of  the  eye  generally  are  too  dense  or  too 
abundant 

Treatment. — Although  it  is  said  that  shortsightedness 
rarely  comes  on  before  puberty,  onr  own  observations  lead 
us  to  believe  that  it  is  more  frequently  a  congenital  defect 
than  is  generally  imagined.  If  however  an  incipient  case 
were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  practitioner  which 
could  be  shown  to  have  followed  too  great  an  exercise  of 
the  eyes  upon  minute  objects,  the  cure  would  probably  be 
found  in  abstaining  entirely  for  a  time  ftom  such  occupa- 
tions, refraining  also  fh>m  the  use  of  concave  glasses,  and 
employing  the  eyes  chiefly  upon  large  and  distant  objects. 
But  this  defect  is  one  that  is  so  little  thought  of,  and  is  so 
easily  remedied  by  the  use  of  glasses,  that  a  medical  man  is 
seldom  called  upon  to  attempt  its  cure;  the  only  plausible 
means  that  have  been  recommended  with  this  view  are, 
practising  the  eyes  in  reading  at  gradually  increasing  dis- 
tances, and  a  renunciation  of  such  pursuits  as  require  the 
concentration  of  vision  upon  near  objects.  The  manner  in 
which  concave  glasses  improve  the  vision  of  near-sighted 
persons,  is  by  causing  a  divergence  of  the  rays  of  light  before 
they  enter  (he  eye,  thus  counteracting  the  over  refractive 
condition  of  that  organ.  The  glasses  that  are  roost  com- 
monly used  are  double  concaves,  of  equal  concavity  on  each 
side ;  they  are  numbered  I,  2,  3,  4,  be,  beginning  with  the 
longest  focus  or  shallowest  concavity.  Unfortunately  there  is 
no  uniform  standard  adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
glasses,  so  that  what  one  optician  calls  No.  I,  another  rates 
as  No.  2,  and  so  on ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  that  those 
who  wish  to  Bt  themselves  with  spectacles  should  try  a  series 
of  them  at  an  optician's  shop,  and  they  should  be  content 
with  the  lowest  number  with  which  they  can  see  objects 
clearly  across  the  street :  if  it  diminishes  them  much,  or 
iVMtbem  a  danling  appearance,  or  if  the  eye*  fed  strained 


after  looking  Ihroagh  them  for  a  short  time,  they  are  loo 
concave.  Spectacles  are  alwajrs  preferable  to  a  single  eye- 
glass ;  and  when  the  individual  has  met  with  a  pair  which 
suit  him,  they  should  not  be  heedlessiy  changed  for  any  of 
deeper  concavity.  It  is  also  advisable  not  to  wear  tbem 
constantly,  but  only  on  occasions  when  their  assistance  is 
absolutely  required. 

Pretbycpia,  or  Par-tightedaeu  (from  xpivjSiv,  '  old, 
and  wi^,  'eye ;'  this  being  a  state  of  vision  to  which  old  age 
is  almost  invariably  subject). 

Long-sightedness,  as  the  iiame  sufficiently  indieatee,  is  an 
affection  the  reverse  of  the  one  just  described,  and  dependa 
upon  opposite  causes.  Either  the  refractive  powers  of  the 
eye  are  too  feeble,  or  its  axis  is  shorter  than  is  natural ;  the 
result  is  an  imperfectly  formed  image  on  the  retina,  from 
the  rays  of  light  not  converging  sufficiently  soon  to  be 
brought  to  a  focus.  Hence  the  far-sighted  person  removes 
the  object  he  is  examining  farther  from  him,  or  he  makes 
use  of  glasses  whose  effect  is  to  increase  the  refraction  of  the 
rays  of  light  before  th'ey  enter  bis  eye.  ^ar-sightedness  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  young;  but  it  is  rare  that  an  in- 
dividual lives  to  be  old  without  beooming presbyopic:  indeed 
the  sinking  of  the  eyeballs,  the  flattening  of  the  cornese,  and 
the  smallness  of  the  pupils,  all  which  contribute  to  this 
effect,  are  among  the  series  of  changes  which  every  part  of 
our  body  undergoes  as  we  advance  in  iq;e.  The  time  of  life 
at  which  presbyopia  first  shows  itself  is  generally  about 
forty-five ;  but  there  are  great  differences  in  this  respect, 
some  persons  requiring  the  use  of  convex  glasses  at  thirty 
as  much  as  others  at  fifty.  Among  the  earliest  symptoms 
observed,  are  a  difficulty  in  reading  small  print,  in  nibbing 
a  pen,  or  in  examining  small  objects ;  the  letters  of  a  book 
appear.misty,  and  run  one  into  another ;  and  if  the  effort  is 
long  continued,  the  eyes  become  fatigued  and  the  head 
aches.  NotwiUistanding  this  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
near  objects,  distant  ones  continue  to  be  seen  as  clearly  as 
before. 

Presbyopia,  after  it  has  once  appeared,  generally  goes  on 
increasing,  so  that  an  individual  thus  affected  requires  to 
change  his  glasses  from  time  to  time  for  those  of  a  higher 
power:  instances  however  are  recorded  of  old  persons  long 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  convex  glasses  recovering  their 
former  sight  at  the  advanced  age  of  80  or  90  years. 

Treatment. — The  same  principles  that  we  Dave  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  myopia,  and  for  the  use  of  concave 
glasses,  are  applicable,  regard  being  had  to  the  opposite 
condition  of  the  eye,  to  the  present  affection.  Convex 
glasses  should  not  be  bad  recourse  to  too  soon,  nor  should 
too  high  a  power  be  used,  but  the  lowest  that  answers  Ihe 
purpose  is  to  be  chosen.  When  presbyopia  occurs  suddenly, 
and  in  an  individual  much  below  the  age  at  which  it  ordi- 
narily occurs,  there  is  some  mischief  to  do  suspected  either 
in  the  eye  or  in  the  brain,  which  will  require  an  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  and  a  total  suspension  of  the  use  of  the  eyes 
in  regarding  near  or  small  objects. 

DmMe  Virion. — Visus  duplicatus,  or  diplopia,  may  arise 
either  from  a  want  of  correispondence  in  the  movements  or 
position  of  the  two  eyes,  the  vision  of  each  eye  singly  being 
perfect;  or  there  may  be  double  vision  with  one  eye  only, 
while  the  harmony  in  the  movements  of  the  two  is  not  dis- 
turbed. The  most  common  example  of  the  first  form  of  Ihe 
affection  is  afforded  by  cases  of  squinting ;  but  as  this  de- 
fect will  be  treated  of  in  a  separate  article,  we  merely  allude 
to  it  in  this  place.  More  serious  and  less  common  is  the 
loss  of  harmony  in  the  movements  of  the  eyes  which  results 
from  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  orbital  muscles.  If  one 
muscle  only  is  affected,  the  eye  will  move  in  harmony  with 
its  follow  in  every  direction  but  the  one  towards  which  its 
paralysed  muscle  should  draw  it,  consequently  in  thic 
direction  objects  will  be  seen  double;  but  if  several  are 
affected,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  then  the  move- 
ments of  the  eye  will  be  still  more  restrioled,  and  there  wih 
be  single  vision  only  when  the  axis  of  the  sound  eye  is 
parallel  with  that  of  the  paralysed  one.  These  affections 
appear  sometimes  to  arise  from  cold ;  at  other  times  they 
are  dependent  upon  disease  about  the  base  of  the  brain,  as 
some  tumour  pressing  on  the  motor  oculi  nerve,  or  there 
may  be  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  or  a  sanznineous  or  serous  effusion  involving 
the  origin  of  the  third  pair  of  nerves.  Whichever  of  these 
may  be  the  cause,  our  treatment  must  be  directed  to  re- 
move it,  while  the  state  of  the  eye  will  be  an  index  of  the 
sueceia  or  Mlure  of  the  remedies  we  make  use  of.    The 
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nuon  why  double  vision  occtin  when  tha  two  eyes  an  not 
parallel,  hu  been  already  pointed  oat  in  a  former  part  of 
this  article. 

Double  vision  with  a  tingle  eye  is  a  more  rare  affection 
tban  the  one  juat  iescribed,  and  depends  upon  some  irre- 
gular refraction  of  tbe  oomea  or  lens. 

M.  Provost,  who  published  an  account  of  his  own  case  in 
the  '  Annaleg  deChimie  et  de  Physique,'  1832,  thought  it 
anight  arise  from  a  fracture,  bruise,  or  partial  flattenug  of 
tbe  lens,  or  separation  of  its  laminEB.  Professor  Airy  and 
Mr.  Babbage  are  troubled  with  this  defect,  the  latter  gen- 
ttemaa  with  both  eyes,  but  he  is  able  to  remedy  it  by  look- 
ing through  a  small  hole  in  a  oard,  or  through  a  concave  lens. 
Professor  Airy  finds  that  his  eye  refracts  the  rays  to  a 
nearer  focus  in  the  vertical  than  in  the  horiiontal  plane, 
and  he  has  ingeniously  contrived  to  remedy  it  by  the  use  of 
a  double  concave  lens,  one  surface  of  which  is  spherical  and 
the  other  cylindrical.  The  spherical  surface  is  to  correct  the 
general  defect  of  a  too  oon  vex  cornea;  the  cylindrical  is  to 
converge  or  divene  those  rays  at  right  angles  to  the  axis, 
while  the  paralleliam  of  those  which  impinge  upon  it  in  tbe 
plane  of  its  axis  is  unaffected.  Thus  tbe  focus  of  the  sphe- 
rical surface  will  remain  unaltered  in  one  plane,  but  in  the 
other  it  will  be  changed  to  that  of  a  lens  formed  by  it  and  a 
spherical  surface  of  equal  curvature  with  the  cylinder.  With 
the  aid  of  a  glass  of  this  description  Professor  Airy  could 
read  the  smallest  print  at  a  considerable  distance  equally 
well  with  the  defective  as  with  the  sound  eye.  He  found 
that  vision  waa  most  distinct  when  tbe  glass  was  pretty  close 
to  tbe  eyeandthecvlindrical  surface  turned  from  it  '  With 
these  precautions,'  he  observes, '  I  find  that  tbe  eye  which 
I  once  feared  would  beoome  quite  useless,  can  be  usvl  in 
almost  every  respect  as  well  as  the  other.' 

D^eet  of  the  Smte  q/*  Cofour<.— There  are  some  1  JLi- 
viduals  whoae  eyes  present  no  apparent  defect,  and  who  can 
distinguish  clearly  the  size  and  form  of  objects,  yet  are 
unable  to  perceive  a  difference  between  certain  colours. 
These  penons  differ  much  in  the  degree  of  their  defect,  as 
well  as  in  respect  of  the  colours  which  they  confound  toge- 
ther. Seebeck  has  divided  tbem  into  two  classes.  Indi- 
viduals of  the  first  class  have  a  very  imperfect  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing tha  impressions  of  colours  generally;  but  the 
defect  is  greatest  with  regard  to  red  and  the  complimentary 
colour  green;  these  colours  being  not  distinguishable 
from  grey ;  blue  is  imperii9Ctly  distin;;nished,  and  vellow 
most  perfectly.  Individuals  belonging  to  the  second  class 
likewise  recognise  yellow  best,  and  err  most  with  respect  to 
the  distinction  of  red  from  blue.  The  cause  of  this  defect 
certainly  does  not  reside  in  the  eye  itself,  as  has  been 

fenerally  supposed,  but  has  its. seat  in  the  brain.  Sir  J. 
[erschel  examined  the  eyes  of  an  individual  affected  with 
this  peculiarity,  and  satisfied  himself  that  all  the  prismatic 
rays  had  the  power  of  affecting  them  with  the  sensation  of 
light,  and  producing  distinct  vision ;  '  so  that  tbe  defect,' 
observes  Herscbel, '  arises  from  no  insensibility  of  the  re- 
tina to  rays  of  any  particular  refrangibility,  nor  to  any  colour- 
ing matter  in  the  humours  of  the  eye  preventing  certain 
rays  from  reaching  the  retina  (as  bus  been  ingeniously  sup- 
posed), but  from  a  defect  in  the  sensorium,  by  which  it  is 
rendered  incapable  of  appreciating  exactly  those  differences 
between  rays  on  which  their  colour  depends.'  It  is  scarcely 
neeessary  to  observe  that  this  defect  is  irremediable. 

SIGILLARIA,  the  name  of  an  extinct  genus  of  plants. 
It  is  known  by  possessing  a  conical  stem  deeply  furrowed 
but  not  jointed ;  with  oblong  discoid  or  nearly  round  cica- 
trices or  soars,  not  arranged  in  a  distinctly  spiral  manner, 
with  frequently  three  smaller  vascular  cicatrices  in  the 
centre  of  the  larger  scars.  This  genus  includes  tbe  Rhy- 
tidolepis,  Alveolarla,  Syringodendron,  Catenaria,  and  the 
Lepidodendron  punctatum  and  appendiculatum  of  various 
authors.  Tbe  urgest  specimens  of  these  plants  occur  in 
the  coal-formation  and  m  beds  of  the  mountain-limestone 
series. 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  geolojpeal 
botanists  as  to  tbe  affinities  of  these  plants.  Aitis  thmks 
them  related  to  Buphorbiaceie ;  Schlotbein  refers  them  to 
Falms,  and  Von  Martius  to  Caotaoeee.  Brongniart  at  one 
time  thought  them  a  fkmily  nd  gewrit,  but  has  since 
referred  them,  with  Count  Sternberg,  to  the  fkmily  of  arbo- 
reseent  ferns.  Lindley  and  Hutton  think  that  *  the  weight 
3f  evidence  seems  to  mcline  in  favour  of  both  Sigilloria  and 
Stigmaria  having  been  Uiootyledonous  planta,  and  of  the 
hi|^t  d^cee  of  otganixatioB,  auch  f«  Caetae—  oi  Bu- 


phorbiaoetB,  of  even  Asclepiadaceas.'  To  these  femilies  they 
seem  to  approach,  particularly  in  their  soft  texture,  in  tbeir 
deeply  channelled  stems,  and  esperially  in  their  scars  being 
placed  in  perpendicular  rows  between  the  furrows.  These 
writers  however  add  that '  in  the  total  absence  of  all  know- 
ledge of  tbe  leaves  and  flowers  of  these  anlient  trees,  we 
think  it  better  to  place  tbe  genus  among  other  species  the 
affinity  of  which  is  alUwether  doubtful.' 

Brongniart,  in  his  'Histoire  des  Vegetaux  Fossiles,'  enu- 
merates fifty-nine  species  of  Sigillaria,  and  Lindley  and 
Hutton,  in  the  '  Fossil  Flora,'  have  figured  eight  species 
found  in  Great  Britain.    [Coix-PLANTS.] 

The  circumstamces  under  which  Sigillariee  occur  in  the 
strata  associated  with  coal  are  remarkable,  and  probably 
may  be  raterpreted  so  as  to  reveal  some  of  the  conditions 
which  were  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  vegetable 
mass  of  coaL  The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  the  hitherto 
almost  universal  absence  of  leaves,  top,  roots,  and  interior 
structure ;  we  generally  find  large  fragments,  or  perhaps 
almost  the  whole  of  the  stems,  furrowed,  and  marked  by 
the  bases  of  leaves,  but  in  other  respects  deficient,  truncate 
at  top,  and  abruptly  ending  toward  the  bottom.  If  the  plant 
lies  m  laminated  shale  above  a  bed  of  coal,  it  is  generally 
compressed  flat,  having  the  exterior  converted  to  coal,  and 
the  opposite  sides  nearly  or  quite  in  contact,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  central  (perhaps  cellular)  portions.  If  in  gritstone 
above  a  bed  of  coal,  we  find  it  more  or  less  transverse  to  the 
strata,  as  if  in  attitude  of  growth,  its  top  broken  off,  its 
lower  part  enlarged  and  tumid,  and  nearly  touching  the 
coal-bed,  but  apparently  rootless;  the  interior  full  of  sandy 
laminffi  or  irregular  accumulations  of  sand,  fragments  of 
other  plants,  lumps  of  ironstone,  &c.  The  tree  was  cer- 
tainly nollow  when  tbe  sandstone  was  formed ;  but  whether 
through  decay  of  the  internal  cellular  substance,  or  a  ge- 
neral wasting  and  consumption  of  vascular  and  cellular 
structure,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw  from  observations 
of  hollowed  dicotyledonous  trees  in  South  America,  is  still 
doubtful.  Whether  tbe  leafless  and  apparently  rootless 
trees,  which  in  other  respects  are  in  the  attitude  and  have 
the  aspect  of  growth,  did  really  grow  where  they  appear, 
and  have  lost  their  roots  by  absorption  and  conversion  into 
the  coaly  mass  below,  or  were  deposited  by  drifting  with 
their  roots  more  or  less  deficient,  is  a  question  of  great  im- 
portance, ou  which  some  recent  excavations  on  the  line  of 
the  Bolton  railway,  a  few  miles  north  of  Manchester, 
have  thrown  much  light.  Here,  above  a  thin  (6-inch)  coal- 
bed,  in  shaly  strata  much  inclined,  are  seen  several  fur- 
rowed stems  of  trees,  also  inclined  so  as  to  stand  at  right 
angles  to  the  stratification,  most  of  them  evidently  rooted, 
by  dichotomizing  root-branches,  in  tbe  clay  over  the  coaL 
The  extremities  of  the  roots  are  not  seen ;  perhapa  they 
entered  the  vegetable  mass  which  is  now  coal,  and  were 
carbonised  with  the  other  plants.  Tbe  stems  are  furrowed, 
but  less  regularly  than  is  usual  in  Sigillaria,  and  marked  less 
plainly  tban  is  usual  with  the  cicatrices  of  leaves.  The 
'bark,'  as  it  is  called,  is  coal,  showing  v^etable  structure; 
tbe  interior  is  sedimentary  rock.  These  plants  are  com- 
monly imagined  to  be  Sigillarim ;  at  all  events  some  of  them 
are  likely  to  prove  so(those  inwhich  the  roots  are  least  obvious, 
and  tbe  base  is  tumid);  others  appear  to  us  to  be  as  much 
allied  to  Lepidodendron.  We  have  seen  specimens,  in  differ- 
ent coal-districts,  certainly  congeneric,  and  presenting  the 
same  intermediate  characters  between  Sigillaria  and  Lepi- 
dodendron. Around  the  bases  Mr.  Bowman  collected 
abundance  of  Lepidostrobi,  which  are  usually  referred  to 
Lepidodendron. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  here  trees  analogous  to 
Sigillariaand  Lepidodendron  remain  in  the  place,  attitude,  and 
circumstances  of  growth ;  their  roots  entered  a  surt  of  vegeta- 
ble magma,  partly  the  fallen  accumulation ofleaves and  fruita 
of  the  forests ;  over  this  mass  and  around  these  stems  water 
left  its  sediments  horizontally  ;  these  horizontal  strata  have 
been  upheaved,  and  the  once  vertical  stems  made  to  slope  in 
accordance  with  tbe  movement.  These  interesting  trees 
have  been  carefully  preserved  in  titu,  by  tbe  care  of  Mr. 
Hawkshaw,  and  models  have  also  been  made  of  them. 

SIGISMUND.    [PoLAND-aXory.] 

SIGN  (Astronomy),  a  constellation ;  but  in  modem  times 
a  constellation  of  the  Zodiac  only.  For  the  distinction  of 
the  sidereal  and  astronomical  zodiac,  see  Pkxcsssion 
(p.  495). 

SIGN  (Mathematics).  Every  symbol  is  a  sign  of  some- 
thing or  other,  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  sign  af- 
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plying  to  any  mark  of  dutinoti«n  or  designation.  The 
general  consideration  of  the  subject  of  signs  eoasea  under  the 
word  Stmbol  ;  for  this  term  sign  is  exclusively  applied  in 
mathematieal  analysis  to  the  signs  of  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion {+  and  — ).  A  positive  quantity,  as  +3,  is  said  to 
have  the  positive  sign ;  a  negative  quantity,  as  —3,  the  ne- 
gative sign. 

The  theory  of  these  signs  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  algebra, 
as  distinguished  fh>ni  arithmetic  [Nsoatit>  and  Imfos- 
siBLS  QuANTiTiBs] ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  place  it  on  any 
satisfactory  basis  except  that  of  distinct  deflnitions  not 
wholly  derived  from  arithmetic.  On  this  point  however  it 
is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enter  farther;  the  object  of 
this  article  being  the  application  of  the  signs,  and  in  parti- 
cular those  detaUs  of  interpretation  which  are  necessary  in 
the  application  of  ordinary  algebra  to  geometry.  By  (odi- 
nary  algebra  we  mean  that  system  in  which  the  positive  and 
negative  quantities  are  fully  capable  of  interpretation,  but  in 
which  t/~  1  is  oonsidered  as  incapable  of  interpretation. 

The  relative  meaning  of  +  and  —  is  direct  oppoaition  of 
properties ;  and  it  is  only  where  direct  opposition  is  possible 
that  complete  interpretation  can  'exist  The  symbol  +a 
means  not  only  a  units  of  its  kind,  but  a  units  directed  to 
be  considered  in  a  specific  one  of  two  (the  only  possible) 
lights,  or  used  in  a  specific  one  of  two  (the  only  possible) 
manners ;  the  first  generally  implying  the  seoond.  Thus  let 
« inches  be  measure]  from  a  siven  point ;  the  superposition 
of  -f  or  —  tells  nothing,  for  the  measurement  may  be  made 
in  an  infinite  number  of  different  directions.  Chmse  one  of 
these  directions,  or  rather  one  line  of  dirwtioD,  and  the  in- 
determinate character  of  the  proposal  (to  measure  a  inches 
Arom  the  given  point)  is  almost  gone :  there  are  but  two 
directions  in  which  to  do  it;  if  one  of  them  (no  matter 
which)  be  signified  by  +a,  the  other  (no  matter  which, 
esoept  with  reference  to  the  first)  must  be  denoted  by  —a. 

A  problem  may  present  different  sets  of  oppositions  of 
very  different  kinds.  Thus  we  might  have  a  problem  in 
which  there  are  concerned  together — I,  time  before  or  time 
after  a  certain  epoch ;  8,  height  above  or  height  below  a 
certain  level ;  3,  the  debtor  or  creditor  side  of  certain  books. 
To  give  a  more  precise  idea  (it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  tnsaa 
a  specific  problem),  a  man  might  engage  to  build  a  wall  on 
different  terms  as  to  the  foundation  and  what  is  above  the 
^und ;  fbr  which  he  might  have  to  borrow  money  and  pay 
interest  up  to  a  certain  time,  when  by  receiving  the  whole 
amount  due  to  him  he  might  repay  and  invest  besides ;  and 
the  whole  transaction  might  have  to  be  properly  entered  in 
bis  books.  The  young  student  might  suppose  that  if  + 1 
and  —  1  represent  a  foot  of  the  wall  above  and  a  foot  below 
the  ground,  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that  +1  and  -  1 
(undistingnishable  from  the  former)  will  do  to  represent 
one  pound  of  interest  due  to  and  ttom  the  contractor ;  and 
still  less  that  the  same  -|-1  and  —  1  will  also  do  to  direct  1/. 
to  be  carried  to  the  debtor  or  creditor  side  of  his  books.  But 
what  he  will  learn  ftom  a  properly  establiahad  algebra  (and 
nntil  he  has  learnt  it,  he  is  not  in  possession  of  any  part  of 
the  diSsrenoe  between  algebra  and  withmetio)  is  this— that 
be  would  gain  absolutely  nothing  by  inventing  such  distinc- 
tive symbols  as  would  remove  his  doubt  of  their  applica- 
bility. Let  (+)  1  and  (-)  1  represent  feet  of  wall,  [-i-]  1 
and  [— ]  I  pounds  sterling  of  interest,  { + }  1  and  { —  1 }  1 
pounds  sterling  earned  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  books ; 
while  -I- 1  and  —  1  represent  8im|de  addition  or  subtraction. 
Let  the  problem  be  fairly  traiwlaled  into  algebraical  lan- 
guage, and  an  equation  formed  in  which  all  u»  distinctive 
symbols  are  seen :  algebra  teaches  that  the  roles  to  be  ^i- 
plied  to  that  equation  differ  in  no  reapeet  whatever  from 
those  whieh  would  have  bean  applicable  if  all  the  signs  had 
come  from  the  same  source  of  meaning.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  if  the  student  were  not  allowed  to  oome  so  easily 
by  this  rsault  as  he  nsoally  does,  but  should  be  made  to  learn 
by  his  trouble  bow  unneeessary  the  distinotioos  really  are, 
■8  to  operations,  and  allowed  in  due  time  to  feel  the  relief 
aflbrded  by  dropping  them. 

When  a  problem  admits  of  but  one  oppontiai  (say  it 
simply  refers  to  time  measured  future  or  paat  ftom  a  nven 
epoch),  there  is  no  diffieulty  about  tbe  interpretation  of  any 
MSttlt.  If  this  result  be  positive,  it  must  be  such  time  as 
was  colled  positive  when  tbe  operation  was  put  into  shape ; 
and  tbe  contrary.  But  in  the  application  to  geometry,  an 
extension  of  the  interpretation  of  sigits  eitables  us  to  remove 
some  diiBcuIties  in  the  proper  expression  of  angles,  which 
m  proceed  to  describe. 


In  the  reotilmear  figures  considered  by  Kuelid,  the  sum  ot 
the  external  angles  is  always  equal  to  four  right  angles.  In 
these  figures  tSeie  are  no  re-entering  angles.  [Salixnt.] 
The  proposition  remains  true  when  there  are  re-entering 
angles,  provided  that  the  angles  which  then  take  the  place 
of  what  were  called  external  angles  be  counted  as  negative. 
In  algebraic  eeometry  it  is  usuafto  refer  all  points  and  lines 
to  two  straight  lines  at  right  ancles  to  one  another.  [Ab- 
scissa ;  Co-oBDiNATBs.]  The  following  conventions  m>ut 
now  be  employed : — 

1.  Let  VX  and  WY  be  the  axes  of  co.«rdinates,  meeting 
atO,  the  origin.     Let  OX  and  OY  be  positive  directions : 


OV  and  OW,  negative  directions. 

2.  A  line  drawn  from  O  to  any  point  P  is  in  itself  (for 
the  present)  neither  positive  nor  negative;  either  sign 
may  be  given  to  OP,  out  the  contrary  one  must  be  given 

3.  The  Une  OP  may,  keeping  its  sign,  revolve  round  O; 
nor,  if  negative,  is  it  to  be  counted  positive  when  it  comes 
into  momentary  ooinoidenee  with  OX ;  nor,  if  oositive,  is  it 
to  be  oonnted  nq^tive  when  in  coincidence  witu  OV.  And 
generally,  a  straight  Une  revolving  round  any  point  does  not 
take  the  signs  of  lines  which  receive  signs  on  account  of  the 
fixed  directions  in  which  they  are  drawn. 

4.  The  angle  made  by  two  lines  A  and  B  is  to  have  a  dis. 
tinction  of  sign  drawn,  according  as  it  is  called  tbe  angle 
made  by  A  with  B,  or  the  angle  made  by  B  with  A  (9ie 
angles  made  by  A  Jirom  B,  and  by  B  /rom  A,  would  be 
better).  If  the  angle  of  A  with  B  (say  A*B)  be  positive, 
then  the  angle  made  by  B  with  A  (B  A)  is  negative,  and 
vice  vend. 

5.  The  positive  direction  of  revdution  is  that  in  which  a 
line  moves  from  the  positive  pert  of  the  axis  of  x  to  the 
positive  part  of  the  axu  of  y  (as  marked  by  the  arrows). 

6.  Tbe  «ig^  of  any  line  drawn  through  P  is  thus  deter- 
mined. If  OP  be  poiitive,  that  direction  is  positive  in 
which  the  point  P  must  move  so  as  to  revolte  potitively ; 
thus,  OP  being  positive,  PK  is  positive  and  PL  negative. 
But  if  OP  be  negative,  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  but  the 
rules  need  only  be  remembered  which  suppose  OP  positive. 

7.  When  an  angle  amounts  to  mote  than  four  right  angles, 
the  four  right  angles  may  be  thrown  away ;  and  generally, 
four  right  angles,  or  any  multiple  of  them,  may  bfr  added  to 
or  subtracteafrom  any  angle. 

8.  In  measuring  the  angles  made  by  two  lines  passing 
through  P  (OP  being  positive),  the  positive  directions  on 
those  lines  (found  as  in  6)  must  be  used :  and  by  A'B,  the 
angular  deiMJture  of  A  from  B,  is  understood  the  amount  of 
positive  revolution  which  will  bring  B  into  the  position  A. 

9.  Hence  it  follows  that  A'B  is  either  equal  to  A'X- 
B^'X,  or  differs  firom  it  by  four  right  angles,  X  standing  ,for 
the  axis  of  X. 

10.  Hence  also  it  follows  that  in  ev^  closed  figure,  whe- 
ther sach  as  those  admitted  by  Euclid  or  not,  some  of  the 
anries  are  negative,  if  every  angle  A*B  be  interpreted  as 
A^— B'X.  And  in  every  such  measurement,  the  sum  of 
all  the  angles,  with  their  proper  signs,  is  equal  to  nothing. 
Bat,  measured  as  ip  (8),  the  sum  of  all  tbe  angles  is  nothing, 
or  a  multiple  of  four  right  angles  positive  or  negative.  Iliis 
ambiguity  is  wholly  indifferent  in  trigonometrical  opera- 
tions. 

To  prove  the  last,  let  us  consider  a  four-sided  figure,  of 
which  the  sides  are  A,  B,  C,  O.  Tbe  angles  of  the  figure, 
taken  in  order,  are  A'B,  B'C,  CD,  D*A,  which,  measured 
as  in  9,  are  A'X-B^X,  B*X-C*X,  (rX-D*X,  D-X- 
A*X,  the  sum  of  which  is  obviously  nothing.  But  if  anyone 
of  these  angles  should  differ  firom  the  preceding,  it  can  be 
only  by  a  multiple  of  'four  right  anglea,  whence  the  sum 
must  hie  a  multiple  of  four  right  angua. 

Vte  shall  now  take  as  an  exampra,  the  Oiree  angles  of  a 
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triwugle,  estimating  them  flnt  by  each  gide  with  nferaace 
to  the  next,  and  theri  by  comparing  each  of  the  aides  witii  the 
axis  of  X.     The  aides  are  marked  A,  B,  C ;  the  aD(^  of 


Buelid,  without  reference  to  sign,  are  a,  /S,  y :  and  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  directions  are  marked.  Four  right  angles 
are  denoted  as  usual  by  2x.  Required  A'B  4-  B'C + C* A . 
In  A*B,  the  amount  of  positive  revolution  by  which  the 
positive  part  of  B  turns  round  into  that  of  A  is  y +«*.  Simi- 
larly for  B*C,  we  have  a+x,  and  for  C*A,  (8+x.  The  sum 
of  these,  a + ^ + y  being  x,  is  4x,  a  multiple  of  2x.  Now  let 
the  angle  A*X  be  6.  Then  B*X  will  be  seen  to  be  an 
angle  in  this  figure  greater  than  two  right  angles,  and  will 
be  found  to  be  x+9— y,  while  C'X  is  greater  than  three 
right  angles,  and  is  2x— a-t-0— y.    Hence  we  have 

A*B  =  e-(x+e-y)  =  y-x 

BX  =  x+9-y  -  (2»-o+e-y)  =  o-x 

C'A  =  (2x-a+fl-y)-e  =/S+». 

Only  the  third  angle  gives  precisely  the  same  in  both ;  in 
the  other  two,  the  second  determination  gives  in  each  case 
four  riftht  angles  less  than  the  first.  The  sum  of  the  three 
angles  is  now  O. 

The  use  of  this  system  lies  in  enabling  us  to  give  in  a 
general  form  propositions  which  would  otherwise  require  a 
large  examination  of  particular  cases.  This  examination 
is  not  usually  made  in  elementary  works ;  but  instead  of  it, 
the  true  result,  derived  firom  the  superior  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  is  made  to  the  reader  the  consequence  of  a  particular 
case.  In  the  consideration  of  curves,  for  instance,  there  are 
to  be  considered,  perhaps  at  the  same  time,  the  co-ordinates, 
the  radius  vector,  the  tangent,  the  perpendicular  on  it,  and 
the  radius  of  curvature.  The  varieties  of  figure  which  arise 
out  of  these  lines  are  very  numerous,  and  nothing  but  gene- 
ralised suppositions,  competent  to  assign  definite  angles  in 
all  cases,  can  legitimately  bring  out  general  propositions. 
For  instances,  see  Tanobnt,  Spiral  ;  and  for  Kirther  deve- 
lopement,  see  Library  of  IJttjful  Knowledge, '  Differential 
Calculus,'  pp.  341-345. 

SIGN-MANUAL  means,  in  its  widest  sense,  the  sig- 
nature or  mark  made  by  a  person  upon  any  legal  instru- 
ment to  show  his  concurrence  in  it.  Before  the  art  of 
Writing  was  so  universally  practised  as  it  now  is,  the  sign- 
manual  or  signature  was  usually  a  cross,  attested  either  by 
the  seal  of  the  party  containing  his  armorial  bearines,  or  by 
the  signature  of  another  j>erson  declaring  to  whom  the  mark 
belonged.  The  latter  indeed  is  still  the  practice  with  per- 
sons who  cannot  write.  Spelman  ('  Sigillum'}  quotes  from 
'  Histoire  de  Bretaigne,'  liv.  i.,  c.  28,  a  charter  of  Alan  '  le 
longe,'  king  of  Brittany,  dated  in  689 : '  Under  our  great  seal 
and  sign-mantial,  and  also  under  the  signs-manual  comi- 
tum  Cornubiensis  and  Leoniensis,  in  the  presence  of  the 
archbishop  of  Ddle,  of  the  chancellor,  and  of  twelve  other 
witnesses  ("  consenting")  whose  seals  are  affixed.' 

Sign-manual  now  however  is  us'ed  to  denote  the  signature 
of  a  reigniiig  prince.  It  is  usually  in  this  country  the  prince's 
name,  or  its  initial  letter,  with  the  initial  of  his  sMe  or  title 
in  Latin.  Thus  the  sign-manual  of  George  IV.,  when 
prince  regent,  was  George  P.  R.,  or  6.  P.  R. ;  that  of  the 
pre«siit  queen  is  Victoria  R.,  or  V.  R. 

The  royal  siini-manual  is  usually  placed  at  the  top  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  instrument,  together  with  the  privy 
seal;  and  it  is  requisite  in  all  cases  where  the  privy  seu 
and  afterwards  the  great  seal  are  used.  The  sign-manual 
must  be  countersigned  by  a  principal  secretary  of  state,  or 


fay  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  when  attached  to  a  grant  or 
warrant,  it  being  then  the  principal  act,  and  it  must  also  be 
accompanied  by  the  signet  or  privy  seal.  But  where  the 
sign-manual  only  directs  that  another  act  shall  be  done,  as 
for  letters-patent  to  be  made,  it  must  be  countersigned 
by  some  person,  though  not  neoessarily  by  these  great  offi- 
cers of  state.  The  authenticity  of  the  sign-manual  is  ad- 
mitted in  courts  of  law  upon  prodnction  of  the  instrument 
to  which  it  is  attached.    (Comyns's  Digeit.) 

SIGNATURE,  in  Music,  is  the  term  by  which  the  clefs 
and  sharps  or  flats  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  staff 
are,  collectively,  known,  and  by  which  the  key  is  partly 
shown.  See  Key,  whore  the  Signature  in  every  key  u 
given. 

SIGNATURE,  in  Printing,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
letters  or  figures  which  are  phiiced  at  the  bottom  of  certain 
pages  in  each  sheet  of  a  book,  to  fiuiilitate  the  gathering, 
folding,  collating,  and  binding  of  it.  The  French  printers 
generally  use  figures,  but  English  printers  for  the  most 
part  use  small  capital  letters.  The  bookbinders'  alphabet, 
as  it  is  called,  contains  only  23  letters  (.j,  v,  and  to  being 
omitted) ;  and  as  the  title-sheet,  which  contains  the  dedi- 
cation, preface,  &&,  is  generally  printed  last,  the  signatures 
of  the  work  itself  commence  with  b,  leaving  a  for  the  title- 
sheet.  If  there  be  other  introductory  matter  besides  the 
title-sheet,  small  letters,  as  a,  b,  &&,  are  used  till  the  work 
itself  is  reached.  If  the  work  contains  more  than  23  sheets, 
the  second  set  of  signatures  are  aa,  bb,  or  more  commonly 
2  A,  2  B,  &c ;  and  the  third  set  3  a,  3  b,  and  so  on.  If  the 
work  is  in  folio  it  requires  only  one  signature;  if  in  4to.  or 
8vo.,  it  requires  tow. as,  for  instance,  b  on  the  first  page  and 
B  2  on  the  third ;  if  in  12mo.,  it  requires  three,  as  b  on  the 
first  page,  b  2  on  the  third  page,  and  b  3  on  the  ninth  page ; 
and  so  on  for  printed  works  of  other  forms. 

SIGNET,  SEAL.  The  impression  of  a  seal  has  been 
used  from  the  earliest  times  to  prove  the  autheniicity  of  the 
documents  to  which  it  is  attached.  Amongst  Eastern  na- 
tions seals  were,  and  still  are,  rings  engraved  usually  with 
the  name  of  the  owner,  and,  among  the  Mohammedans, 
with  some  devout  aspiration.  Thedehvery  of  such  a  seal  by 
the  sovereign  was  a  warrant  to  the  holder  to  exercise  the 
royal  functions,  or  at  least  served  as  a  credential :  of  this  we 
find  frequent  instances  in  ihe  Scriptures.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
asserts  that  seals  were  used  in  England  a  century  before 
the  Conquest;  and  he  quotes  a  charter  of  King  Edwin, 
dated  in  9S6,  and  sealed  not  only  with  his  own  seal,  but 
with  that  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  He  also  states  that 
the  charter  of  Offii,  king  of  Mercia  (75&-794).  whereby 
be  gave  the  Peter  Pence,  *  doth  yet  remain  under  seal.' 
Ric&rd  I.  was  the  first  king  of  England  who  used  a  seal  of 
arms ;  theretofore  the  royal  seal  lud  been  an  effigy  of  the 
king  armed  and  on  horsebaok.  The  seals  of  the  conveying 
parties  are  now  essential  to  all  legal  instruments  whereby 
real  estate  is  conveyed.    [Dxbds.] 

The  law  recognises  three  royal  seals : — 1.  The  great  seal, 
which  is  in  the  custody  of  the  lord  chancellor :  this  is  ap- 
pended to  all  letters-patent;  and  contains  two  impressions, 
the  one  being  usnally  the  sovereign  on  horseback,  the  other 
the  sovereign  seated,  supported  bv  emblematical  figures, 
and  with  the  coat  of  arms  somewhere  in  the  field.  The 
great  seal  is  essential  to  all  royal  grants  of  inheritances  or 
chattels  real,  to  grants  of  an  office  in  fee^  and  to  all  writs  at 
common  law.  Where  the  king's  seal  is  mentioned,  it  is 
understdod  to  be  the  great  seal.  2,  The  privy  seal,  which  is 
in  the  custody  of  the  lord  keeper  of  the  privy  seal.  This 
seal  is  valid  for  the  issuing  of  the  royal  treasure,  or  for  dis- 

Sosing  of  chattels,  or  the  contracting  or  discharging  of  a 
ebt  It  is  used  as  a  warrant  for  letters-patent  before  they 
pass  the  great  seal.  The  privy  seal  consists  of  the  arms  of 
the  sovereign.  3,  The  signet,  or  privy  signet,  which  is  in 
the  custodv  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state.  Excepting 
that  it  a'  iientieates  the  sign  manual,  this  seal  seems  to 
have  no  validity,  although  it  is  alleged  to  be  sufficient  to 
give  validity  to  the  writ  ne  exeat  regno,  whereby  a  subject 
is  prohibited  ftom  going  out  of  the  realm.  For  the  use 
all  the  seals  the  countersignature  of  a  principal  secretary 
state  is reauired  by  statute.    [Sbgsbtary  or  Statk] 

(Comyn  s  DjjSett,  article  '  Patent ;'  Coke  upon  LitUttmk 
Hargravc  and  'Hiomas's  edition,  vol.  ii.,  p.  233.) 


End  of  Volukk  tbx  Twentt-first. 
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SIGO'NIO  CAHOLO  was  born  at  Modena,  about  the 
year  1520.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Franeiscus  Portus,  who 
taught  him  Greek.    He  afterwards  studied  medicine  and 

fhitosophjr  at  Bologna,  and  he  also  visited  the  university  of 
'avia.  In  1946  he  was  invited  back  to  Modena  to  flU  tbe 
chair  of  Greek  literature,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
departure  of  Portus.  In  1552  he  accepted  tbe  chair  of 
belles-lettres  at  Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
Panvinio,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  diligent  student  of  anti- 
quity, His  reputation  having  become  widely  spread  by 
various  works  on  classical  antiquity,  he  bad  invitations  both 
to  Rome  and  Padua,  at  which  latter  place  he  accepted  tbe 
ebkir  of  eloquence  in  1560.  At  Padua  he  aeain  met  with 
Robortello,  with  whom  he  had  already  had  a  dispute  on  the 
names  of  the  Romans,  and  the  disputes  between  these  two 
•cbolars,  being  renewed,  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
■enaie  of  Venice  found  it  prudent  to  silence  the  combatants. 

[ROBORTKLU).] 

Sigonk)  left  Padua  in  the  year  1563  for  a  place  in 
the  univeisity  of  Bologna,  where  he  received  a  handsome 
•alary,  and  was  made  a  citizen.  His  reputation  attracted 
numerous  students  to  Bologna.  Roman  antiquity  was  his 
special  subject,  and  his  instruction  was  characterised  both 
by  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy.  He  also  occupied 
himself  irith  middle-age  history,  and  with  this  object  he 
visited  the  great  libraries  and  ooliectu>ns  of  Italy.  It  was  at 
the  request  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  in  1578,  that  he  com- 
menced the  ecclesiastical  history,  of  which  his  friend  Pan- 
vinio had  formed  tbe  plan.  Sigonio  having  discovered  some 
fragments  of  Cicero's  treatise  *  De  Consolatione,'  undertook 
to  restore  the  work,  whkth  he  completed  and  published  as  a 
genuine  work  of  Cicero.  The  fraud  was  detected  and  ex- 
posed by  Ricooboni,  one  of  his  pupils ;  but  Sigonio,  instead 
of  confessing  the  foct,  endeavoured  to  reply  to  tbe  argu- 
ments of  his  opponent ;  and  so  well  has  no  succeeded  in 
imitating  tbe  expression  and  manner  of  Cicero,  that  the  work 
'  I>e  Consolatione'  long  passed  for  genuine,  notwithstanding 
tbe  criticism  of  Riocoboni;  and  Tiraboschi,  who  maintained 
this  side  of  the  question,  was  only  convinced  by  seeing  some 
unpublished  letters  of  Sigonio,  in  which  he  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  the  author.  Sieonio  retired  to  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  Modena,  where  he  died  in  1584.  His  numerous 
writings  were  collected  by  Argellati.  Milan,  1732-1737,  in 
6  vols,  folk),  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  by  Muratori.  All 
his  works  on  matters  of  antiquity  are  also  contained  in  the 
'Tbesaarus  Antiquitatum  Gnecarum  et  Romanarum'  of 
Oraevius  and  Qronovius. 

Tbe  following,  which  are  among  the  principal  works  of 
SigoniOk  will  indicate  the  general  character  of  his  labours : 
'  Ri^uD,  Consulum,  Dietatorum  ao  Censornm  Romano- 
rum  Fasti,  una  cum  Aotis  Triumphorum  i.  Romulo  rege 
usque  ad  TOterium  Cssarem ;  in  fastos  et  acta  triumphorum 
explieationes,'  Modena,  1550,  fbl. :  there  is  also  a  second 
edition  of  this  work.  Venice,  1556;  '  De  Antique  Jure 
CSvinm  Romanonun  libri  Duo ;  de  Antique  Jureltaliae  Libr^ 
Ttmi  ^  Antiqao  Jure  PawriiMMinim  Libri  T^'  Venice^ 
P  C  No.  1U». 
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1560,  fol. ; '  De  Republica  Atheniensium  Libri  Quinque ;  de 
Atheniensium  et  LacedtemoniorumTemporibusLiberUuus,' 
Bologna,  I56'4,  4to. ;  'De  Judiciis  Romanornm  Libri  Tres,' 
Bologna,  1574,  4to.;  '  De  Occidentali  Imperio  Libri  xx.,  ab 
anno 281  ad  575,'  Bologna,  1577,  fol. ;  '  Historiae  Ecclesias- 
ticae  Libri  xiv. ;'  this  work  comes  down  to  tbe  year  311,  but 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  continue  it  to  1580. 

Sigonio  was  one  of  the  great  scholars  to  whom  we  owe 
much  of  our  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  particularly  of 
Roman  history.  His  industry  was  unwearied,  and  his 
learning  was  sound  and  comprehensive.  He  wrote  the  Latin 
language  with  ease  and  correctness,  and  bis  style  is  simple 
ana  perspicuous.  Modem  scholars  have  often  beeb  more 
indebted  to  Sigonio  than  they  have  been  willing  to  allow, 
and  the  results  of  his  labours  have  been  used  by  one  person 
after  another,  and  sometimes  without  making  any  discri- 
mination between  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Hei- 
neocius  was  largely  indebted  to  Bim,  as  will  appear  from 
examining  his  '  Syntagma.'  If  we  consider  what  was  done 
before  his  time,  and  what  he  accomplished  towards  the  il- 
lustration of  Roman  antiquity,  we  shall  find  few  scholars 
who  have  so  well  deserved  a  lasting  reputation.  It  would 
require  a  minute  investigation  to  ascertain  bow  far  some  of 
the  more  recent  views  of  the  Roman  polity  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  writings  of  Sigonio.  His  remarks  on  the 
Agrarian  laws,  though  &r  from  being  marked  by  sufficient 
clearness  and  precision,  are  still  worth  reading.  {De  An- 
tiquo  Jure  Jtaltae.) 

SIGUENZA,  a  large  town  of  the  province  of  Guada- 
laxara  in  Spain,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Henares,  in  40°  58'  N.  laL  and  2° 
57'  W.  long.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  suffragan  of  Toledo, 
and  has  a  university,  which  was  (bunded  in  the  year  1441. 
The  town  is  badly  built ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
but  clean.  Of  tbe  numerous  ecclesiastical  buildings  which 
this  town  contains,  the  cathedral  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  men- 
tion. It  was  built  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
in  the  pure  Gothic  style ;  it  contains  one  nave  and  three  aisles, 
and  measures  330  feet  by  112.  One  of  its  chapels,  that  of 
Santa  Catalina,  is  greatly  admired  for  its  large  dimensions 
and  the  beautiful  marble  tomb«  which  it  contains.  Siguenza 
is  the  antient  Saguntia,  mentioned  by  Plin^  (iil  4)  as  one  of 
the  six  towns  among  the  Arevaci  in  Hispama  Tarraconensis. 
Livy  (xxxiv.,  19)  calls  it  Seguntia;  and  in  the  'Itinerary' 
of  Antoninus  it  is  mentioned  as  Segontia.  Inscriptrans 
bearing  tbe  latter  name  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  the  seat  of  a  contested  battle  between  Pompey 
and  Sertorius.  In  1106  Alfonso  VI.,  king  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  wrested  it  from  the  Moors,  who  had  occupied  it 
since  iko  beginning  of  the  eighth  century.  An  antient 
castle  whieh  commands  the  town  is  the  only  remain  of 
Mohammedan  architecture.  The  population,  according  to 
Mi&ano  {Diccionario  GeogrdJIco,  ^.),  was  about  30,000  in 
1833.  The  only  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  coarse  flan- 
nels, blankets,  and  hats,  which  are  exported  to  TtAedo  and 
Quadalaxanu 
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SIKE  or  8IECKE,  HENRY,  an  Oriental  scholar  of 
lome  repute,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  He  was  a 
native  of  Bremen,  and  a  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at 
Utrecht,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge.  It  appears  that 
owing  to  some  misdemeanor  he  was  to  be  subjected  to 
punishment ;  and  in  order  to  escape  from  this  disgrace,  he 
put  an  end  to  his  life  bjr  hanging  himself  in  1 7 1 2.  The  only 
work  of  any  note  which  he  published  is  the  '  Evangelium 
Infantiee  Christi,  adscriptum  Thomee,'  1697,  8vo.,  a  very 
curious  apocryphal  gospel.  It  is  reprinted  in  Fabricius's 
'Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti.'  torn,  i.,  pp.  127-212 
Sike  also  founded  with  L.  Kiister,  at  Utrecht  the  literary 

Eeriodical  called  '  Bibliotheca  Novorum  Librorum,'  to  which 
e  contributed  several  papers. 

(Saxii  Onomasticon  Literarium,  v.,  490,  &c.) 

SIKHS.    [Hindustan,  p.  233.] 

SILBURY  HILL.    [Wiltshirb.] 

SILCHEBTER.    [Hampshirk.] 

SILENA'CEi£,  a  natural  order  of  plants,  belongii^  to 
the  syncarpous  group  of  the  Polypetalous  subclass  of  Exo- 
gens.  This  order  is  a  part  of  the  larger  order  Caryophyllen 
fCARYOFHYLLXx]  of  Jussieu,  and  was  originally  separated 
by  De  Candolle.  It  has  since  been  adopted  by  Bartling 
and  Lindley  in  their  systematic  works.  It  differs  from  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  order  Caryophyllete,  which  are  now 
called  Alsinacee,  in  the  possession  of  a  tubular  calyx,  and 
petals  with  claws. 

SILE'NE,  the  name  of  an  extensive  genus  of  plants  be 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Caryophyllaces.  It  is  known 
by  Its  having  a  tubular,  naked,  5-toothed  oalyx;  S  bifid 
unguiculate  petals,  wbioh  are  usually  crowned  in  the  throat 
with  S  bifid  scales ;  10  stamens;  3  styles;  capsules  3-celled 
at  the  base,  ending  in  6  teeth  at  the  apex.  The  species  are 
in  general  herbaceous,  many  of  them  are  annual,  very  few 
shrubby.  Their  stems  are  leafy,  jointed,  branched,  and 
freauently  glutinous  below  each  joint.  The  calyx  and 
leafstalks  are  also  frequently  viscous.  The  leaves  are  oppo- 
site, simple,  and  entire.  The  petals  are  mostly  red  and 
white,  sometimes  greenish  or  yellowish.  Some  of  them 
give  off  a  delicious  perfume,  especially  at  night.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  genus  is  very  great,  and  constant  additions  are 
being  made  to  it  by  the  collections  of  travellers.  The 
greatest  proportion  are  inhabitants  of  the  South  of  Europe 
and  North  of  Africa.  Don,  in  Miller's  Dictionary,  enume- 
ntes  256  species  of  this  genus ;  of  these  we  shall  give  a  few 
examples  of  the  more  common  and  interesting  forms. 

S.  acmdii,  stemless  CatchHy,  or  Moss  Campion  whole 
plant  glabrous,  ceapitose ;  leaves  linear,  ciliated  at  the  base ; 
peduncles  solitary,  I-flowered ;  petals  crowned,  slightly 
notched.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  abundantly 
on  the  Alps.  It  is  found  on  nearly  all  the  Scottish  moun- 
tains, and  also  on  Snowdon,  and  the  highest  hills  of  De- 
vonshire. Cbamisso  also  gathered  it  on  the  islands  of  the 
western  coast  of  North  America.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  purple  colour,  and  it  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
ornaments  of  our  Alpine  flora.  Several  varieties  of  this 
plant  have  been  recorded,  varying  chiefly  in  the  form  and 
existence  of  parts  of  the  flower. 

S.  inflata,  bladder  C-impion  orCatchfly:  stems  branched; 
flowers  numerous,  panicled ;  calyx  inflated,  netted ;  petals 
deeply  cloven,  scarcely  any  crown ;  leaves  ovato-lanceolate. 

This  is  a  very  common  plant  throughout  Europe,  and  is 
met  with  in  almost  every  field  and  wayside  in  Great  Britain. 
Like  most  plants  that  are  widely  and  largely  diffused, 
many  varieties  of  it  have  been  recorde<L  This  plant  has 
been  recommended  to  be  cultivated  in  the  garden  on  account 
of  its  edible  properties.  The  shoots  gathered  young,  when 
about  two  inches  high,  and  boiled,  are  a  good  substitute  for 
green  peas  or  asparagus.  They  are  thus  eaten  by  the  na> 
lives  of  Zante,  and  in  168&  the  inhabitants  of  Minorca  are 
said  to  have  been  saved  from  famine,  occasioned  by  a  swarm 
of  locusts,  by  using  this  plant  as  food. 

S.  noctiflora,  night-flowering  Catcbfly :  panicles  forked ; 
petals  bifid ;  calyx  with  long  teeth,  oblong  in  fruit,  with  ten 
connected  ribs;  leaves  lanceolate,  lower  ones  spathulate; 
whole  plant  clammy,  pubescent.  It  is  a  native  of  Sweden, 
Grermaay,  and  Great  Britain ;  it  resembles  very  much  the 
common  red  and  white  campion  (Lychnit  dioiea).  It  is 
not  a  common  plant,  and  is  remarkable  for  openinfc  its 
flowers  at  night  only,  and  in  warm  weather,  when  they  ex- 
nale  a  powerful  and  delicious  scent. 

S.  quinquevulnerata,  five-  wounded  Catchfiy .  stems  branch- 


ed ;  leaves  lanceolate,  lower  ones  obtuse ;  calyx  fery  villous, 
with  short  teeth ;  petals  roundish,  entire,  with  toothed  ap- 
pendages. The  petals  of  this  plant  are  of  a  deep  crimson 
with  pale  edges,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  having 
been  stained  with  blood  in  the  centre ;  hence  their  specific 
name.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  and  has 
been  found  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
frequent  in  gardens,  but  loses  by  cultivation  much  of  the 
colour  of  its  flowers. 

S.  musdpula,  Spanish  or  Fly-trap  Catcbfly :  plant 
smoothish,  clammy ;  stem  erect ;  branches  alternate,  long  ; 
lower  leaves  lanceolate,  upper  ones  linear ;  flowers  panicled ; 
calyx  clavate,  netted ;  petals  bifid.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
with  intensely  red  petals.  It  is  exceedingly  clammy,  so 
that  when  flies  alight  on  it  they  are  caught ;  and  hence  the 
name  Catcbfly,  which  is  given  to  the  whole  genus,  though 
few  of  the  species  possess  the  property. 

S.  frvUcota,  shrubby  Catcbfly :  stem  shrubby  at  the 
base,  much  branched,  tufled ,-  flowering  stems  simple ; 
leaves  obovate,  dark-green,  permanent,  ciliated,  particularly 
towards  the  base ;  flowers  crowded ;  calyx  clavate ;  petals 
deeply  emarginate,  obtuse,  with  4-parted  appendages.  Thif 
plant  is  a  native  of  Sicily  and  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
grows  among  rocks.  It  is  frequently  cultivated  m  gardens, 
and  makes  a  handsome  ornament. 

S.  compacta,  close-flowered  Catcbfly  plant  glabroua- 
glaucous ;  stem  erect,  branched ;  leaves  ovate-cordate,  ses 
sile ;  flowers  crowded  into  dense  oorymbs ;  calyx  very  long ; 
petals  entire,  obovate,  crowned.  It  is  a  native  of  Russia, 
and  very  nearly  resembles  the  S.  armena,  but  is  distinguished 
by  its  entire  petals.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
genus,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every  collection  of  flowers. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  species  of  Silene  no  great  art  is 
required.  The  hardy  kinds  may  be  planted  in  the  open 
border,  and  the  smaller  species  are  well  adapted  for  rock 
work.  ■  The  seeds  of  the  hardy  annual  kinds  may  be  sown 
in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  where  they  are  to  remain 
The  perennial  kinds  are  best  increased  by  dividing  them  at 
the  roots  in  the  spring.  The  greenhouse  kinds  thrive  beat 
in  a  rich  light  soil ;  the  cuttings  of  shrubby  species  should 
be  placed  under  a  hand-glass. 

SILE'NUS  (S(iXj|v^),  B  Greek  deity.  The  traditiooa  of 
his  birth  are  various  be  is  said  to  be  son  of  Pan,  of  • 
nymph,  of  tlie  earth,  and  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of 
Uranus.  He  was  the  instructor  of  Bacchus,  a  lawg:iver  and 
prophet,  sometimes  confounded  with  Bacchus  himself  of 
the  family  of  Satyrs,  whom  he  resembled  very  much  in 
appearance  and  hidiits.  He  is  represented  as  an  old  man. 
bold,  with  a  beard,  and  depressed  nose,  sometimes  with 
a  tail,  at  times  holding  the  infant  Bacchus  tn  his  arms, 
or  with  a  wine-skin  on  his  shoulders.  He  has  a  conspi- 
cuous place  in  the  Bacchic  chorus,  and  oocuis  in  variooa 
combination  with  fauns  and  nymphs.  Though  endowed 
with  supernatural  wisdom,  he  is  of  a  eomie  dispositioo; 
bis  whole  character  is  a  mixture  of  jest  and  eantest; 
he  is  harmless,  sportive,  fond  of  children,  addicted  to 
wine;  sometimes  he  rides  on  bis  ass  reeling  and  anp- 
ported  by  a  satyr;  is  said  to  have  conducted  Baeohua 
from  Thrace  to  Phrygia;  and  to  have  been  ensnared  by 
Midas  in  a  garden,  and  compelled  to  exert  his  marvelloua 
power  of  speech.  His  discourse  was  of  the  second  world, 
of  the  land  of  Meropis,  and  of  its  strange  men,  beasts,  and 
plants,  of  the  origin  of  things  and  birth  of  the  gods,  and  he 
showed  the  miserable  condition  of  this  present  life.  In  aU 
that  be  uttered  was  an  irony  consistent  with  his  motley  cha- 
racter. The  ass  by  which  he  is  accompanied  has  given  rise 
to  many  eongectures;  the  Bacchic  myths  and  thooe  of 
ApoUo  speak  of  this  animal  as  sacred  to  both  deitiea.  It 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  link  uniting  the  two 
worships,  and  we  find  accordingly  ApoUo  called  the  son  of 
Silenus.  (Porphyry,  Vit,  Pythag^  p.  10,  ed.  Rome,  163«.) 
Attempts  have  been  made  by  Etochart  and  others  to  con- 
nect Silenus  with  the  name  Bhiloh  in  Scripture,  and  his 
ass  with  that  of  Balaam.  Other  imaginary  reaemblaaoes  are 
noticed  by  Creuser  (.SymboUk),  founded  on  the  theory  that 
the  ass  is  the  symbol  of  prophecy  in  the  East  The  mytth 
of  Silenus  has  been  further  thoui^t  by  Creuser  to  have 
reference  to  cosmogony.  He  quotes  Porphyry  (Bueb..  iV. 
Ev^  iii.,  f.  110,  Cologne,  1687)  in  support  of  ibii  opinion, 
and  considers  Silenus  as  *  tbe  half-embodierl  soul  of  the  uni- 
verae,  the  struggle  of  the  shapeless  into  shapes  or,  to  speak 
])hysicaUy,  the  moist  breath  which,  according  to  the  Eqtp 
tiaa  aitd  old  loniao  philngophies,  nourisfaas  the  stars.' 
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This  theory  u  made  still  further  to  interpret  the  oonnection 
bet-vreen  Silenus  and  Baeehus,  and  the  various  modet  in 
which  he  is  represented  on  antient  monumenta:  the  arpi- 
ments  on  which  it  rests  are  however  too  numerous  and  in- 
tricate to  hb  here  entered  upon. 

The  distinetion  between  Sileni  and  Satyrs  does  not  apfear 
very  clearly  made  out.  According  to  authorities  quoted  by 
Creuier,  the  Sileni  are  the  older  of  the  two.  The  terms 
were  certainly  not  co-extensive ;  that  of  Satyr  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  genus,  lliey  were  mostly  represented  in  the 
same  manner,  with  beards,  tails,  and  pricked  ears  like 
beasts.  In  the  procession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphtts(i<M«n., 
V.  197)  they  were  dressed  differently  from  eaeh  other,  and 
the  Sileni  have  sometimes  a  more  human  form.  See  Creu- 
zei's '  Symbolik,'  and  Oriiber's  '  Wotterbuch  der  Mythologie,* 
for  representations  of  Silenus;  Millin's  '  Cral^rie  MytlMlo- 
gique,  and  the  various  works  on  gems,  sculpture,  vases,  and 
other  monuments  of  classical  antiquity. 

SILESIA.  This  country,  which  is  now  divided  between 
Prussia  and  Austria,  was  once  inhabited  by  the  Lygii  and 
Quadi,  who,  in  the  sixth  century,  were  /breed  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  a  Slavonian  tribe  fV'om  Poland,  by  which  event 
Silesia  became  subject  to  that  country.  Under  the  do- 
minion of  Poland,  the  Polish  language  and  manners,  which 
still  remain  in  the  eastern  parts  of  tbe  province,  and  the 
Christian  religion,  were  introduced.  To  promote  the  latter 
a  bishopric  was  founded  in  906,  at  Schmogor,  which  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Breslau.  The  country  being  in 
course  of  time  divided  and  subdivided  among  the  descen- 
dants of  Boleslaus  III.,  king  of  Poland,  numerous  small 
principalities  arose.  Being  weakened  by  these  divisions, 
and  by  the  dissensions  between  the  princes,  it  was  subdued 
by  the  king  of  Bohemia  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Under 
the  dominion  of  Bohemia  the  doctrines  of  Hues,  Luther, 
and  Calvin  gained  ground,  and  their  adherents  obtained 
the  partial  exercise  of  their  religion.  With  the  Polish 
princes  Polish  manners  and  customs  disappeared ;  every- 
thing wag  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  in  G«rmany; 
trade,  manufactures,  arts,  and  sciences  flourished.  The 
prosperity  of  tbe  country  would  have  been  greater  in 
former  times,  had  not  the  Protestants  been  so  much  op- 
pressed under  the  Austrian  government.  Austria,  which  ob- 
tained possession  of  Silesia,  together  with  Bohemia,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  retained  it  undisturbed 
till  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  on  which 
Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  revived  a  dormant  claim  to  the 
western  part  of  Silesia,  which  he  immediately  invaded ;  and 
tbe  greater  part  was  ceded  to  him  in  1742,  and  confirmed  to 
iimty  the  treaties  of  Dresden,  in  1 74S,  and  of  Hubertsboi^, 
in  1763.     Austria  retained  the  smaller  portion. 

SILESIA  (in  German,  8ekletien),th«  Prussian  Province 
of,  is  situated  between  49°  40'  and  52"  8'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
14°  25' and  19"  15'E.long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by 
Brandenburg ;  on  the  north-east  by  Posen ;  on  the  east  by 
Poland;  on  the  south-east  by  Cracow  and  Oalicia;  on  the 
south  by  Austrian  Silesia ;  and  on  the  south-west  by  Bohemia. 
Including  the  county  of  Gktx,  and  the  Prussian  part  of  Upper 
Lusatia,  its  area  is  15,600  square  miles.  The  province  is 
210  miles  in  length  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  from 
70  to  80  miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west.  The  river  Oder, 
which  becomes  navigable  soon  after  entering  the  Prussian 
boundary,  divides  tbe  province  in  its  whole  length  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  which  are  very  different  fi^)m  each  other. 
That  on  tbe  left  bank,  which  is  called  the  <}erman  side,  is 
mountainous,  but  has  a  very  fertile  soil,  which  amply  rewards 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  and  supplies  almost  t<he  whole 
province.  That  on  the  right  bank,  called  the  Polish  side,  is 
very  differeut ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  sandy  and  not  very 
fruitful  soil.  There  are  however  some  sandy  tracts  on  the 
Germanside,  and  some  rich  andproductive  spots  on  the  Polish 
side.  The  country  is  highest  on  the  south-eastern  frontier, 
and  declines  more  towards  the  north-western  frontier,  where 
it  is  the  lowest. 

Where  tbe  frontiers  of  Silesia  and  Bohemia  meet,  a 
luountain-chain  lises,  which  extends  southwards  to  the 
sources  of  the  Breswa  and  the  Ostrawitza,  where  it  joins  the 
Carpathians,  divides  the  basin  of  the  Oder  on  the  one  side 
fh>m  those  of  the  Elbe  and  Danube  on  the  other,  and  fbrms 
the  natural  boundary  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.  This  chain,  called  by  the  general  name  of  the  Su-  , 
detic  chain,  is  divided  into  different  parts,  bearing  different 
nanies,  as  the  Iserg^birge,  the  Riesengebirge,  the  loftiest  and 
wildest  part  of  the  whole  chain,  the  Scfaneekoppe,  which  :s 


4950  feet  above  the  laf  el  of  the  sea,  tbe  OlaU  Mountoina.  be. 
In  the  interior  thei«  ue  some  ranges  nnoonnected  with  the 
great  chain— the  principal  of  which  U  the  Zobtengebirge, 
3318  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  right  side  of  the 
Oder,  from  the  part  where  iU  course  is  to  the  northwaid,  tiie 
high  land  disappears,  and  those  immense  plains  begin  which 
ohoraeterise  this  part  of  Europe.  The  Oder,  called  by  the  com- 
mon people  the  Ader,  that  is, '  the  vein,'  comes  from  Moravia, 
and  receives  all  its  rivers,  with  the  exoeption  of  some  on  the 
frontiers.  The  principal  are  the  Blsa,  tbe  Klodnitc,  tbe 
Slober,  and  the  BarUch,  on  the  right  side ;  the  Oppo.  the 
Neisse,  the  Ohlau,  and  the  Katzbach.  on  the  left.  Tbeiv 
ore  few  lakes,  and  those  which  are  so  called  are  rather 
large  ponds.  The  largest  are  the  Koschnitt,  Moswiu,  and 
Schlawer  lakes.  The  last  is  however  four  miles  in  length, 
but  nowhere  above  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  climate  varices 
vary  much  in  the  different  parts  of  the  province.  The  air 
on  the  whole  is  vary  mild,  except  in  tbe  mountainous  tracts ; 
but  in  proportion  as  wo  approach  tbe  southern  frontier,  the 
temperature  becomes  lower,  and  the  winter  longer  and  mora 
severe,  which  is  owing  to  the  elevation  of  tbe  country,  to 
the  extensive  foists,  and  partly  to  the  lofty  Carpathian 
and  the  winds  that  come  from  them. 

Natural  Rwbietioru.— Tbe  animals  are— horses.  horneB 
cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  Kame.  fish,  bees,  and  domestic 
poultry.  Wolves  are  found  on  the  Zobtengebirge,  otters 
in  the  Bober,  and  sometimes  beavers  in  the  Oder.  The 
vegetable  producu  are — oom,  pulse,  garden  vegetaUes, 
fruit,  flax,  tobaeoob  hops,  madder,  wood,  teasley  and  timber. 
The  minerals  are  copper,  lead,  cobalt,  arsenic,  iron,  and 
zinc  This  lost  metal  is  found  in  Silesia  and  in  the  ad- 
joining republic  of  Cracow  in  far  greater  quantities  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Other  mineral  products 
an  aulphur,  marble,  alum,  lime,  and,  above  all,  coal,  of 
which  from  two  millions  to  two  millions  and  a  half  tons 
are  annually  obtained,  wfiich  are  worth  from  100,000/.  to 
ISO.OOOiL  sterling. 

Though  Silbsia  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  beet- cultivated  provinces  of  tbe  Prussian  monarchy, 
and  produces  much  corn,  so  that  in  good  years  it  can  export 
a  portion  to  Bohemia,  yet,  as  it  is  vei7  densely  populated,  it 
has  not  sufficient  in  unfavourable  years  for  its  own  coiwump- 
tion,  and  is  obliged  to  import.  The  cultivation  of  pota- 
toes has  become  much  more  general  of  late  years. 

The  manufactures  of  Silesia  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  that  of  linen  has  existed  from  a  very  remote  time.  It  is 
carried  on  with  little  aid  from  machinery,  and  chiefly  by 
the  country-people,  though  this  branch  of  industry  affords 
them  but  a  scanty  subsistence ;  it  is  however  their  chief 
occupation.  Dieteriei  says :— '  A  third  part  of  all  the  looms 
at  work  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  viz.  1 2,799  out  of  36,879, 
is  in  Silesia.  The  linen  annually  manufactured  in  Silesia 
is  estimated  at  between  eight  and  nine  millions  of  dollars 
(l,333,000i.  to  1,500,000/.).'  Unoertain  as  such  estimates 
ore,  the  ouantity  exported  may  be  assumed  to  be  worth 
between  three  and  four  millions  of  dollars.  Woollen  cloths 
are  manufhctured  in  some  towns,  and  cottons  at  Reichen- 
bach.  There  are  sugar-houses  in  several  pieces  i  tanneries 
at  Breslau  and  Schweidnitz,  and  breweries  and  brandy-dis- 
tilleries in  most  of  the  towns.  With  respect  to  spinning  and 
weaving,  we  may  observe  that  machinery  is  beginning  to  ba 
introdnoed  into  some  larger  manufactories.  The  population  o( 
the  province,  which  at  the  end  of  1837  was  stated  at  8,679,473, 
had  increased,  at  the  end  of  1840,  to  2,B68,8':o.  They  are 
mostly  Germans,  and  some  Slavonians  of  Polish  origin. 
About  half  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants,  and  tbe  remain- 
der Roman  Catholics,  besides  about  18,000  Jews:  all  have 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  province  is  divided 
into  the  three  governments  of  Breslau,  Oppeln,  and  Lieg 
nitz ;  and  has  twenty  towns  with  above  5004  inhabitant*, 
as  noted  in  the  statistical  table  in  the  article  Prussia.  All 
the  most  important  of  these  towns  are  described  under 
their  respective  heads. 

Austrian  SiLBaiA  is  that  part  of  the  province  which  was 
retained  by  Austria  in  tbe  treaty  of  Hubertsburg  in  1763 
It  is  united  with  Moravia,  with  which  it  forms  one  province. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west,  north,  and  north-east  by 
Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  east  by  Galicia,  on  the  south  by 
Hungary  and  Moravia,  and  on  tbe  south-west  by  Moravia. 
The  area  is  about  1750  square  miles,  with  430,000  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  portly  of  German  and  partly  of  Slavonian 
origin.  Next  to  the  kingdoms  of  Lombardy  and  Venice,  it 
is  tbe  most  danialy  peopled  part  of  the  Austrian  dominioiM 
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Hm  eonntiT  u  mountaiiuna,  and  on  die  iouth-«ut  ue  the 
Cupathiani  (of  vhieh  the  Sigule  u  4300  fiMt  high),  end  on 
the  north-weit  the  MoraTien-Silecian  ehain,  a  branch  of  the 
Sttdetes.  Near  the  Carpathians,  and  abont  the  loaroe  of 
the  Oppa  and  the  Mohra,  the  climate  is  oold,  and  the 
mountaina  are  partly  covered  with  mow  till  the  middle 
of  June.  The  louthem  part  of  the  circle  of  Teschen  ii  not 
fruitful,  the  soil  being  stony ;  in  other  ports  it  is  better. 
The  principal  riyers  are  the  Oder,  with  its  tributaries  the 
Oelsaand  the  Oppa ;  the  Vistula  (in  German,  the  Weichsel) 
rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  Carpathians  from  three  sources, 
called  the  Little,  the  White,  and  the  Black  Vistula;  this 
last  rises  in  the  village  of  Weichsel,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Tankowbei^  which  vilhge  gives  iu  name  (Weidisel)  to  the 
whole  river. 

The  inhabitants  have  a  very  good  breed  of  horses,  and  of 
oxen,  and  especially  a  very  improved  breed  of  sheep.  They  are 
very  skilful  and  industrious  farmers.  The  manufactures, 
especially  those  of  linen  and  woollen  doth,  are  very  im- 
portant. The  exports  are  linen,  thread,  woollen  cloth,  wire, 
paper,  earthenware,  cheese,  flax,  rosoglio,  &c.  The  transit 
trade  is  very  profitable :  the  chief  articles  are  Hunearian 
and  Austrian  wines,  Russia  leather,  tallow.  Unseed,  and 
furs ;  Galician  rook-salt,  Moldavian  oxen,  Vienna  fancy- 
goods,  &c.    [Moravia.  ;  Teschbit  ;  Tbofpau.] 

SILEX.    [SiLiciuH.] 

SILHET,  or  SYLHET,  is  a  district  of  Bengal,  lying 
along  its  eastern  border,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Megna,  as 
the  lower  course  of  the  Brahmapootra  is  called.  Up  to  the 
year  1830  it  consisted  only  of  what  must  now  be  called 
Silhet  Proper,  or  a  country  situated  between  24°  and  25°  N. 
lit.,  and  91°  and  92°  30'  E.  long.,  which,  according  to  the 
most  recent  information,  contained  about  4500  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  1,083,120,  which  gives  241  to  the  square 
mile.  It  is  about  1300  square  miles  less  than  Yorkshire, 
but  more  populous,  as  Yorkshire,  in  1831,  did  not  contain 
more  than  235  persons  to  the  square  mile.  In  1830  tho 
royal  family  of  Kashar,  a  country  east  of  Silhet,  became 
extinct;  and  a  few  years  later  the  raja  or  sovereign  of 
Jyntea,  a  country  north  of  Silhet,  was  obliged  to  give  up 
bu  territory  to  the  British,  and  both  countries  were  annexed 
to  Silhet.  These  two  countries  taken  together  are  at  least 
three  times  as  large  as  Silhet  Proper,  and  the  district  at 
present  contains  about  18,000  square  miles,  or  two-thirds 
of  the  area  of  Ireland.  Silhet,  in  this  extent,  lies  between 
24*  10'  and  26°  20'  N.  lat..  and  between  90°  and  94°  E. 
long.  On  the  west  it  borders  on  Bengal,  on  the  district  of 
Mymansing,  and  on  tho  mountain- region  of  the  Garrows ; 
on  the  north  on  Asam.  on  the  east  on  Muneepoor,  and  on 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  unknown  region  called  the 
Tiperah  Mountains  or  Wilderness.  It  is  only  towards  Munee- 
poor that  it  has  a  natural  boundary,  which  is  formed  by  the 
course  of  the  river  Barak,  where  it  runs  from  south  to 
north,  east  of  93°  E.  long.,  and  by  two  of  its  confluents,  the 
Jeeree,  which  joins  it  from  the  north,  and  the  Tooyaee,  or 
Chikoo,  which  falls  into  it  tnm  the  south. 

Surface  and  Soil. — Silhet  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
regions.  The  northeni  part  is  a  mountain  region,  which 
extends  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Asam,  and  divides 
that  large  vale  from  the  valley  of  the  Barak,  which  river,  as 
fkr  as  it  drains  Silhet,  runs  through  a  wide  valley  that  con- 
stitutes the  low  and  level  portion  of  Silhet.  The  mountain 
region  comprehends  about  two-thirds  of  the  country,  or 
12,000  square  miles,  and  the  plain  about  one-third. 

The  Mountain  Regioa,  of  which  Silhet  now  comprehends 
nearly  one-half,  extends  along  the  southern  border  of  Asam, 
and  at  iu  most  eastern  extremitv,  near  97°  E.  long,  and 
88*  40'  N.  lat.,  at  the  sources  of  the  Lohit  river,  or  Brah- 
mapootra, it  is  united  to  the  high  table-land  of  Central 
Asia.  Its  western  extremity  comes  dose  to  the  Brahma- 
pootra, where  this  river,  after  leaving  Asam,  forms  its 
great  bend  to  the  south  (90°  E.  long.).  The  western 
portion  of  this  extensive  mountain  region  is  called  the 
Garrow  Mountains,  which  are  considered  to  extend  east- 
ward to  the  river  Patli,  which,  traversing  the  mountain 
region  in  a  southern  direction,  joins  the  Soorma  near  the 
town  of  Laour  (91°  10'  E.  laU).  The  most  western  offset 
of  the  Garrow  Mountains  skirts  the  banks  of  the  Brahma- 
pootra, between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lain  and  the  village 
of  MahendragandJ,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river  the  mountains  are  merely  rocks,  ftom 
lAO  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  rising  with  a 
Steep  ueent    They  are  called  the  Garibari  Rooks,  from  a 


■man  town  litaatod  aomewhat  to  the  loutii  of  thair  wntlMn 
termination.  But  in  proceeding  fhitber  east,  the  mountain- 
mass  rises  giaduallv  in  elevation,  and  occupies  a  greater 
breadth.  In  90°  2o'  B.  long,  it  has  attained  a  general  de- 
vation  of  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  seaplevel,  and 
occupies  a  width  of  about  50  miles.  We  are  only  acquainted 
with  the  outer  border  of  (his  mountain-mass,  where  it  con- 
sists of  ridges  broken  by  numerous  watercourses,  and  is 
entirely  covered  with  trees  and  dense  underwood.  Some 
isolated  peaks  rise  2000  feet  above  the  general  levd  of  the 
mass.  According  to  information  collected  from  the  natives, 
the  interior  of  this  elevated  region  is  nearly  a  level  table- 
land, destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  only  with  grass;  and 
this  is  probable,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  mountain  region  farther  east.  Only  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Garrow  Mountains  is  subject  to  the  British, 
and  united  to  the  three  divisions  of  Bengal,  Rangpoor,  My- 
maiuing,  and  Silhet  The  interior,  called  Gonaser.or  Ganes- 
wara,  is  occupied  by  the  Grarrows,  a  mountain-tribe  which 
has  never  been  subjected  by  the  princes  of  Bengal,  as  the 
country  is  only  accessible  by  long  and  winding  mountain- 
passes,  which  are  so  narrow  as  to  be  impracticable  for 
norses  or  other  beasts  of  burden :  they  are  properly  only 
paths  over  rugged  crags,  and  along  steep  precipices, 
and  through  extremely  narrow  gorges.  From  these  feat- 
nesses  the  Garrows  make  incursions  into  the  adjacent 
countries,  and  hence  several  tracts  of  some  extent  along  the 
boundary  of  their  country  have  been  entirely  abandoned. 
They  cultivate  rice,  millet,  and  cotton,  and  use  as  food 
several  plants  which  grow  wild  in  the  forests,  as  different 
kinds  of  arum,  caladium,  and  dioscurias.  They  cultivate 
capsicum,  onions,  and  garlic.  They  keep  cows,  goats,  hogs, 
and  eat  cats,  dogs,  foxes,  and  snakes.  Different  kinds  of 
deer  are  said  to  be  common  in  (Jonaser. 

Adjacent  to  Gionaser  on  the  east,  and  only  separated  from 
it  by  the  river  Path,  is  the  mountain  region  of  the  Kasiaa 
(Ciossyas),  which  extends  eastward  to  the  river  Kopili,  an 
affluent  of  the  Deyung,  which  falls  into  the  Brahmapootra, 
This  mountain  region  runs  above  1 00  miles  east  and  west,  be- 
tween 91°  10'  and  93°  E.  long. ;  and  in  proceeding  eastward 
it  gradually  enlarges  in  breadth  from  50  miles  to  about  70 
miles.  This  portion  of  the  mountain  region  is  much  better 
known  than  Cbnaser,  being  subject  to  the  British,  who  have 
traversed  it  at  two  places  in  passing  from  Silhet  to  Asam, 
and  who  have  erected  on  it  several  sanatorr  stations,  among 
which  that  of  Chirra  Punji  is  very  much  frequented.  The 
western  road  leads  from  Pondua  in  Silhet,  torough  Chirra 
Punji,  Moiplong,  Lombray,  and  Nungklao,  to  thebanksof  the 
river  Kailasi,  an  affluent  of  the  Brahmapootra,  and  to  the  low 
land  of  Asam.  The  traveller,  passing  by  a  steep  ascent  over 
four  ridges,  arrives  at  Cbirra  Punji,  which  is  5000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Here  begins  a  table-land,  the  surface  of  which 
is  often  level,  but  generally  exhibits  very  gentle  slopes,  which 
continues  to  N  ungklao.  The  most  elevated  points  are  at  Moip- 
long (5942  feet)  and  Lambray  (5914  feet).  At  Nungklao  it 
is  only  4550  feet.  North  of  the  last-mentioned  place  it  sinks 
by  three  wide  terraces  with  steep  descents  to  the  plain  of 
Asam.  The  table-land  is  entirely  destitute  of  trees  and 
bushes,  especially  in  the  southern  parts.  This  sterility,  as 
Fisher  thinks,  a  closely  connected  with  the  character  of  the 
sandstone-rocks  of  which  the  mountain-mass  is  composed, 
and  with  the  disturbance  of  the  strata,  but  more  especially 
the  latter ;  for  where  the  strata  are  horizontal,  there  is  an 
absence  of  vegetation,  and  where  the  strata  are  inclined, 
symptoms  of  fertility  begin  to  show  themselves.  Through- 
out the  ascent  from  the  plains  of  Silhet  to  Chirra  Punji, 
the  vegetation  is  only  dense  on  the  slopes;  and  whm 
ledges  or  steppes  occur,  it  is  comparatively  barren.  The 
table-land  itself  is  covered  with  a  short  turf,  and  there 
occur  only  a  few  bushes,  as  raspberries ;  stunted  fir-trees 
only  ooour  in  the  glens  which  are  formed  by  the  river- 
courses — as,  for  instance,  in  that  of  the  Bogapani.  To  the 
north  of  this  river  the  aspect  of  the  country  changes  gra- 
dually ;  and  though  the  elevation  is  greater,  the  vegetation 
increases,  and  continues  to  increase,  until  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nungklao  it  becomes  abundant,  though  it  does  not  e:(hi]Nt 
that  excess  which  prevails  fiiirther  to  the  north,  on  the  lower 
descent  of  the  table-land  towards  Asam.  This  «^nge  ia  attri 
buted  to  the  numerous  large  granite  boulders  which  are  scat- 
tered in  great  abundance  over  the  country.  The  disintegra- 
tion of  these  boulders  has  largely  contributed  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  soil,  especially  where  it  has  been  &voured  by  the 
oonflguration  of  uie  surface.    But  in  those  traeta  where 
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thart  u*  no  bonldwi,  tnd  the  stmta  pmem  thair  hori- 
wntal  poiition,  vegatation  is  defleiant.  The  olimate  at 
China  Puiqi  is  vary  tompenite  and  plaaiant,  eipeeialljr  be- 
tween November  and  March.  Neither  snow  nor  ftoat 
oecurs;  but  in  Deoember  and  January  hoar-froat  ia  very 
eommon.  The  aky  is  generally  clear,  but  violent  showers 
frequently  oeour.  The  almost  continual  coolness  of  the  air, 
and  the  absence  of  frost,  has  pointed  out  this  plaee  as  a 
convalaaoent  station.  Near  Moiplong  however  frost  occurs 
even  in  November,  as  the  thermometer  then  descends  to  21*. 
Nangklao  has  a  more  pleasant  elimata  The  earlier  part 
of  the  summer  is  not  much  warmer  at  that  plaee  thaa  in 
London,  as  the  thermometer  nnges  between  65'  and  74°. 

Cultivation  appears  only  on  the  southern  declivity,  and 
in  the  neighbournood  of  NungUao,  where  rice  is  grown  in 
considerable  quantity.  On  the  southern  declivity  of  the 
mountain-mass  many  fruits  are  cultivated,  as  oranges,  plan- 
tains, and  the  areca  palm ;  and  much  honey  and  wax  is 
collected.  On  the  northern  declivity,  where  fir-trees  cover 
huge  tracts  of  land;  European  firuit-trees  grow,  especially 
apples,  pears,  and  plums,  and  also  strawberries  and  rasp- 
berries. The  eastern  road  traverses  theKasia  Mountains,  be- 
tween 93°  and  92°20'B.  long.,  from  the  town  of  Jynteapoor, 
the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Jyntea,  to  Kaba 
Choky  in  Asam,  situated  where  the  Deyung  unites  with 
the  river  Kulung.  The  southern  edge  of  the  mountain 
region,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Jynteapoor, 
seems  to  be  formed  by  a  ridge  which  is  considerably  elevated 
above  the  table-land  fkrther  north,  and  which  is  traversed 
by  the  mountain-pass  of  Mutagul.  North  of  this  ridge 
Iws  a  pUin,  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  whose  sur- 
face is  undulating,  and  in  some  parts  hilly,  but  it  is  covered 
only  with  thick  grass,  without  bushes  or  trees,  except  that 
in  a  few  plaees,  and  at  great  distances  from  one  another, 
small  groves  of  ftrs  or  other  trees  are  met  with.  It  cer- 
tainly might  be  used  as  pasture-ground,  especially  as  the 
climate  is  very  mild ;  but  the  few  inhabitants  sav  that  they 
are  prevented  from  keeping  cattle  by  their  neighbours,  who 
frequently  make  predatory  incursions  into  tneir  country. 
This  table-land  occupies  a  width  of  SO  miles  along  the  road. 
The  northern  edge  is  less  distinctly  marked,  and  the  descent 
occupies  about  twelve  miles.  The  nature  of  the  table-land 
precludes  agriculture ;  but  in  the  northern  districts  rice  is 
raised  in  considerable  quantity,  particularly  in  the  small 
glens  and  on  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  where  irrigation  is 
practised,  water  being  brought  to  the  fields  througn  narrow 
canals,  and  conveyed  over  hollows  and  up  heights  for  short 
distances  by  means  of  trunks  of  trees  and  banibooa.  Rice 
and  yams  are  cultivated,  and  a  kind  of  coarse  silk  called 
viong  is  collected  on  the  trees. 

That  portion  of  the  mountain  region  which  lies  east  of 
the  Kopili  and  Deyung  rivers,  and  extends  eastward  to  the 
river  Dooyong  and  the  boundair  of  Muneepoor,  comprehends 
Upper  Mtehar,  and  is  called  the  Kacbar  Mountains.  It  is 
likewise  a  table- land,  the  southern  edge  of  which  is  marked 
by  an  elevated  range,  which  continues  to  run  east  to  93°  12' 
B.  long.,  when  it  turns  north-east  and  continues  in  that  direc- 
tion till  it  approaches  94°  B.  long.,  where  it  again  runs  east 
and  stretebea  into  an  unknown  country.  Where  this  range 
runs  north-east  it  is  called  the  Bura  Ail  Mountains,  and  at- 
tains a  mean  elevation  of  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is 
covered  with  large  trees  and  light  underwood.  The  southern 
declivity  of  the  Bura  Ail  Mountains  is  very  little  known, 
but  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  this  side  of  the  range  is 
intimately  oonneeted  with  the  three  ridges  which  traverse 
the  weatam  portion  of  Muneepoor,  and  by  running  north  and 
south  unite  the  mountain  region  which  we  are  now  noticing 
with  the  extensive  mountain-system  of  Tiperah.  The  ridges 
are  called,  from  west  to  east,  theKeibunda,  Kubitshing,  and 
Muneepoor  Mountains.  These  chaiiu  and  their  numerous 
short  oflsets  render  the  western  portion  of  Muneepoor  a 
rapid  suocaasion  of  elevated  ridges  and  deep  and  narrow 
valleys.  The  country  which  lies  north  of  the  Bura  Ail  Moun- 
tains, both  near  the  range  and  to  the  distance  of  16  or  12 
miles,  is  covered  with  the  high  offsets  of  the  range,  and  has 
an  entirely  mountainous  character.  North  of  this  compara- 
tively narrow  mountain-tiact  the  surfkoe  of  the  country  is 
nilly.  Most  of  the  hills  are  isolated,  but  in  some  places 
they  form  ridges.  This  hilly  tract  occupies  a  width  of  about 
20  miles,  and  it  is  followed  by  a  plain.  Both  the  hilly  and 
level  country  aia  almost  entirely  covered  with  forests.  The 
aortltem  edge  of  the  table-land  is  marked  by  a  ranee  of  low 
liills,  and  a  gantfe  daioent,  the  greater  part  of  whioh  teems 


to  skirt  the  southern  banks  of  the  Snmoona,  an  affluent  ol 
the  Deyung,  the  country  north  of  that  river  constitut- 
ing a  portion  of  the  plain  of  Asam.  It  is  much  more  thickly 
inhabited  than  the  table-land  of  the  Kasia  Mountains.  A 
very  large  portion  of  it  is  fit  for  agriculture,  and  the  small 
progress  that  both  agriculture  and  population  have  made  is 
mainly  if  not  exclusively  to  be  attributed  to  the  unsettled 
state  in  which  the  country  has  been  for  a  long  time,  under 
the  sway  of  petty  sovereigns,  who  were  never  able  to 
defend  their  subjects  against  the  incursions  of  the  bold 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  mountains,  especially  the  Angamee 
Nagas.  Some  large  tracts  are  q  uite  uninhabited,  though  the 
vigorous  growth  of  the  trees  shows  the  excellent  quidity  of 
the  soil.  But  along  the  large  rivers  and  in  their  neighbour- 
hood cultivated  tracts  and  villages  are  numerous,  and  will 
increase,  since  the  British  have  compelled  the  Angamee 
Nagas  to  keep  quiet.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  rice,  and 
in  the  valleys  of  the  hilly  and  mountainous  part  of  the  coun- 
try several  kinds  of  coarser  grain  are  grown ;  there  is  also  a 
very  flne-Savoured  kind  of  purple  vetch.  About  the  vil- 
lages of  the  more  elevated  region  there  are  groves  of  peach- 
trees  in  the  most  luxuriant  state,  and  the  apple-tree  grows 
wild  and  produces  a  well-tasted  ftiiit.  The  bay-leaf  and  a 
very  small  kind  of  orange  are  also  natives  of  these  moun- 
tains. Cloth  is  made  of  a  nettle<  which  is  procurable  in 
great  abundance.  On  the  lower  hills  cotton  and  chillies 
are  grown  as  articles  of  commerce,  and  in  these  parts  also 
much  wax  and  honey  is  collected.  The  cultivation  of  the 
lower  and  level  country  resembles  that  of  Asam,  being  simi- 
lar in  climate  and  soil,  but  no  part  of  it  is  subject  to  annual 
inundations. 

7%«  /fotn.— Along  the  southern  bsse  of  the  mountain 
region  hitherto  noticed  there  is  a  plain,  or  rather  a  vale,  for 
along  its  southern  side  the  mountain-system  of  Tiperah  rises 
to  a  great  height  The  length  of  this  vale  may  be  about  120 
miles,  and  the  width  in  the  western  half  about  50  miles  on 
an  average,  but  towards  the  east  it  narrows  to  30  and  even 
20  miles,  until  it  is  shut  up  by  the  Keibunda  range,  which 
lies  near  the  boundary  and  within  the  territories  of  Munee> 
poor.  As  to  the  configuration  of  its  surface  and  the  capaci- 
ties of  the  soil,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  portions.  A  line 
drawn  from  Chattao  on  the  Soorma,  south-west  of  Pondua 
(91°  40' B. long.), passing  in  asouthby  west  direction  westof 
Tajpnr,  through  Nubigum  and  thence  to  the  hills  south-east 
of  Tumif  near  the  Tiperah  Mountains,  very  nearly  separates 
these  two  tracts.  The  country  west  of  this  line  is  verv  low 
and  level,  and  oonstitutes  properly  a  portion  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  plain  of  Bengal.  It  is  in  most  parts  marshy, 
and  the  whole  is  subject,  like  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Ben- 
gal, to  periodical  inundations  of  long  nuration,  being  in 
general  under  water  from  April  to  the  middle  of  November. 
These  inundations  are  partly  the  effect  of  the  heavy  rains 
which  fell  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  partly  of  the 
immense  volume  of  water  which  is  brought  down  by  the 
rivers  during  that  season,  especially  by  those  which  drain 
the  mountain-system  of  Tiperah,  the  Manu,  Khwa-hi,  and 
CoenatL  This  lower  tract  is  called  Bhatta.  The  towns 
and  villages,  which  in  some  parts,  especially  to  the  south, 
are  numerous,  are  built  on  mounds  of  earth ;  huts,  temples, 
mosques,  and  sheds  for  cattle  are  huddled  together. 
When  the  inundations  are  at  their  height,  there  are  from 
8  to  12  feet  water  on  the  lower  grounds.  As  soon  as  they 
have  suflBcienlly  subsided,  or  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, such  lands  as  are  high  enough  for  the  purpose  are 
sown  with  rice  and  millet ;  Uie  crop  is  put  in  April.  The 
lands  yield  only  one  crop.  There  appear  occasionally  a 
little  sursoo  and  hemp,  with  some  gourds  and  cucumbers 
about  the  huts.  The  marshes  are  however  filled  with  cattle, 
from  which  profit  is  derived  sufficient  to  make  the  occupa- 
tion of  these  desolate  traots  desirable.  Ghee  and  cheese  are 
made  from  the  milk  of  buffaloes  and  cows,  and  the  upper 
country,  which  lies  ferther  east,  is  ftirnished  with  young 
bullocks  for  the  plough.  During  the  inundations  the  cattle 
are  confined  to  tne  sheds  and  feed  on  green  fodder  brought 
in  boats  tiom  the  jhils  or  marshy  tracts. 

From  this  low  country  a  few  tracts  of  low  and  level  land 
extend  eastward  of  the  line  above  indicated.  They  run  up 
for  several  miles,  more  especially  between  the  courses  of  the 
great  rivers,  where  they  form  jhils  of  great  depth,  which 
are  uneultivafale.  The  remaindw  of  the  eastern  division  has 
a  higher  level,  and  rises  gradually  towards  the  mountains 
on  both  sides.  This  country  is  in  general  dry,  though  ther« 
ate  some  marshes  of  small  extent.   The  snrlkea  of  tois  divi- 
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■ion  prewnta  great  ineguUiritiea.  It  is  flivHed  by  aevetal 
ranges  of  alluTial  formation,  whiob  run  up  into  ridges 
from  on«  to  three  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  vaUeys  be- 
tween riie  gently  towards  each  sioe.  The  banks  of  the 
Soorma  and  all  the  mountain  rivers  are  also  considerably 
eleTated  above  the  general  level ;  the  tracts  which  lie  near 
the  swampy  places,  and  are  not  much  elevated  above  their 
lievel,  are  under  water  for  some  weeks,  and  yield  only  one 
crop.  They  are  sown  in  January,  and  the  short  inundation 
does  not  damage  the  grain.  The  crops  are  much  more 
abundant  than  in  the  Bhatta.  The  more  elevated  parta, 
which  are  never  inui^ted,  and  especially  the  slopes  of  the 
ridges,  yield  two  crops  of  grain,  which  are  generally  good. 
Some  experiments  which  have  been  made  show  that  wceat, 
barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  might  be  raised.  All  the  grains 
found  in  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  are  cultivated.  Indigo  is 
not  cultivated,  but  an  excellent  dye  ver^  similar  to  it  is 
obtained  from  a  plant  which  grows  wild  on  the  hills. 
Poppy,  sugar-cane,  sa£Bower,  sursoo  and  other  plants  yield- 
ing Oil,  and  also  hemp  and  flax  are  grown.  Orange-trees 
and  the  areca  are  cultivated  on  the  declivities  of  the  Kasia 
Mountains,  and  large  quantities  of  the  produce  are  annually 
sent  to  Calcutta  and  other  places  in  Bengal.  Areca  of  in- 
ferior quality  is  found  all  over  Silhet,  but  it  deteriorates  in 
quality  towards  the  east,  and  inKachar  it  wholly  disappears. 
Among  other  fruits  the  plantain  is  particularly  fine,  the 
lemon  grows  wild  in  the  Kasia  Mountains,  and  the  aprioot 
and  lichi  in  those  of  Kaohar.  It  is  thought  that  the  tea- 
plant  would  succeed  in  some  of  the  alluvial  soils  of  Kacbar 
or  Tiperah. 

The  Tiperah  Mountains,  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
plain  hitherto  noticed,  belong  to  Silhet  only  so  far  as  a  por- 
tion of  their  lower  declivities  is  included  within  the  bound- 
ary of  the  district.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  interior 
of  this  extensive  mountain-system.  The  central  parts,  be- 
tween 23°  and  24°  N.  lat.  and  91°  and  94*  E.  long.,  probably 
attain  a  great  elevation,  which  may  be  inferred  from  the 
great  volume  of  water  brought  down  by  the  rivers  which  fall 
from  the  south  into  the  Soorpoa  and  Kusiara,  as  the  Dels- 
seri,  the  Sungai,  the  Munu,  Uie  Khwa-hi,  and  tbeClognati; 
and  from  their  rapid  course.  During  the  rains  each  of  these 
riven  discharges  on  an  average  a  volume  of  about  2i,000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  though  none  of  them  are  more  than  50 
yards  wide.  It  is  certain  that  they  have  a  long  course^  and 
descend  from  a  very  elevated  oountry.  llie  northern  por- 
tion of  this  mountain-region,  towards  Silhet,  as  well  as  that 
which  towards  the  south  enters  the  district  of  Cbittagonx, 
consists  of  ranges  running  south  and  north,  divided  by  wide 
valleys.  Some  of  these  ran^  enter  the  northern  plain,  as 
the  Banca  Mountains,  which  extend  along  the  western 
banks  of  the  Delaseri,  and  the  Bokman  range  in  Kachar, 
which  compels  the  river  Barak  to  change  its  southern  course 
into  a  northern  one.  Immense  masses  of  lava  oocur  even  on 
the  northern  ranges  of  the  Tiperah  Mountains,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  this  is  the  termination  of  the  long  series  of  vol- 
canoes which  stretch  from  the  island  of  Java  northward 
through  Sumatra,  Barren  Island,  the  island  of  Narcondam, 
and  those  of  Cheduba  and  Ramri  on  the  coast  of  Arraoan, 
whMe  the  traces  of  volcanic  agency  are  lost:  they  appear 
again  in  the  Mountains  of  Tiperah.  The  southern  declivi- 
ties of  the  Tiperah  Mountains  are  noted  for  immense 
forests  of  bamboo  and  large  herds  of  elephants.  The 
northern  dedivities  are  also  covered  with  forests  of  trees 
and  bamboos,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  derive 
great  prodI;  but  they  resort  also  to  these  hills  to  cultivate 
cotton,  which  doe*  not  grow  in  the  plain.  The  quantity  of 
cotton  which  is  raised  is  barely  sufficient  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. It  is  short  in  staple,  but  the  cloths  made  from  it 
combine  warmth  with  lightness. 

Sipert.-~The  largest  of  the  rivers  of  Silhet  is  called  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  Barak,  and  in  the  lower  part 
Sloorma.  The  Barak  originates  in  the  mountain  ngioa 
north  of  the  plain  of  Muneepoor[MuNKKFOOR],  near  25°  30' 
N.  lat.  Mid  94°  30'  E.  long.,  and  traverses  in  a  south- 
west and  south  by  west  direction  the  mountain  region 
which  connects  the  Tiperah  Mountains  with  the  Bun  Ail 
range.  After  a  course  exceeding  a  hundred  miles,  it  meets 
with  the  Bokman  ridge  of  the  Tiperah  Mountains,  which 
compels  the  river  to  change  its  southern  into  a  northern 
course.  Flowing  in  that  direction  30  miles,  it  tuma  round 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bokman  ridge  westward,  and 
thus  eaters  the  plain,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  a  few 
ailes  above  I^ikipoor.    It  runa  westward  wiUi  numerous 


windings  through  the  upper  plain  in  one  ehaand  for  40 
miles,  but  having  passed  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Banea  ridge,  it  begins  to  divide  at  Bansa.  In  these  parts  the 
name  of  Soorma  begins  to  prevaiL  The  northern  arm,  or 
the  Soorma,  flows  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Kaaia 
Mountains  with  numerous  windings,  sometimes  approach- 
ing the  hills  and  sometimes  receding  from  them,  until  it 
rAches  the  town  of  Sonamguig  after  a  couim  of  90  miles, 
when  it  turns  southward,  and  in  that  direetion  traversing 
the  lower  plain,  joins  the  southern  arm  after  having  run  70 
miles.  The  southern  arm  of  the  river  branching  off  at  Banga 
bears  different  names,  but  in  its  upper  course  it  is  generally 
known  by  that  of  Kusiara,  and  in  the  lower  by  that  of  Barak 
or  Brak.  Its  direetion  through  the  plain  is  west-south-west 
for  about  100  miles,  when  it  joins  the  Soorma,  and  the 
united  river  joins  the  Megna  near  Sunenmpoor  by  a  mora 
southern  course  of  about  20  miles.  These  appear  to  be  the 
principal  branches  of  the  river,  but  both  of  them  divide  and 
subdivide  again  ao  frequently,  that  the  whole  of  the  lower 
plain  is  traversed  by  numerous  wateroourses,  all  of  which 
join,  either  singly  or  united,  the  Megna  between  the  town  of 
Caribari  and  that  of  Sunerampoor,  which  ara  mora  than  100 
miles  from  one  another.  Nearly  all  these  watercourses  ara 
navigable  for  boats,  and  graatly  facilitate  the  transport  of 
grain  from  the  unper  plain  of  Silhet  to  other  districts  of 
Bengal.  It  is  observed  that  these  riven  are  su^ect  to 
oba^  their  beds  in  the  districts  which  approach  the  Megna. 
which  is  the  case  with  the  Soorma  itself  below  Asmeri- 
gui^. 

Of  the  rivers  which  join  the  Brahmapootra  or  I<ohit,  we 
shall  only  mention  the  Dooyung  and  the  Oeyung.  The 
ftnt-mentioned  river,  which  tarn  into  the  Brahmapootra 
west  of  94°  £.  long.,  probaUy  rises  north  east  of  the  source 
of  the  Barak,  but  its  source  has  not  been  ascertained.  Its 
course  is  nearly  due  north,  and  about  30  miles  from  its 
mouth  it  is  joined  on  the  left  by  the  river  Dhunsiri,  which 
rises  in  the  Bura  Ail  Mountains,  and  skirts  their  northern 
declivity  for  more  than  30  miles.  The  Dooyung,  as  well 
as  the  Dhunsiri,  is  navigable.  The  Deyung  rises  in  the 
Bura  Ail  Mounlaina  near  93*  E.  long.,  and  after  having 
been  joined  by  some  small  riven  it  becomes  navigable  about 
20  miles  below  iu  source  at  Aloogong  (25°  25'  N.  lat.),  and 
continues  to  be  navigable  to  its  mouth,  with  the  exception 
of  one  place,  where  a  ledge  of  rooks  traverses  the  bed  of  the 
river.  The  Deyung  is  joined  from  the  left  by  the  Kopili, 
and  from' the  east  by  the  Soomoona  river,  of  which  the  latter 
is  navigable  about  30  miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  not 
known  how  far  the  Kopili  is  navigable,  but  this  important 
point  will  soon  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  supposed  that  a  good 
road,  made  between  the  places  where  the  Kopili  and  the 
Jatinga,  on  affluent  of  the  Barak,  become  navigable,  will 
establish  an  easy  communication  between  Asam  and  the 
plain  of  Silhet. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  lower  plain  does  not  appear 
to  differ  in  any  respect  from  that  of  Bengal  [Bbnqal,  vaL 
iv.,  p.  230} ;  but  the  upper  plain  has  the  advantage  of  earlier 
rains,  which  begin  to  fall  in  February,  and  become  more 
abundant  in  the  following  montha  Owing  probably  to 
these  rains,  the  lower  plain  of  Silhet  is  under  water  earlier 
than  that  of  Lower  Bengal. 

/Votteeft'oiw. — In  the  forests  of  the  Tiperah  Mountains 
there  are  herds  of  elephants,  many  of  which  are  annually 
sent  to  Cabsutta,  where  however  they  are  reckoned  inferior 
in  sixe  and  quality  to  those  brought  from  Chittagong. 
Among  the  minerals  the  chunam,or  lime,  perbapa  is  still 
the  meet  important,  as  large  quantities  of  it  ara  taken  from 
the  lime-hills  which  skirt  the  Garrow  and  Kasia  Mountains 
at  Pondua  and  fiirther  west,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by 
water  to  CWeutta  and  other  places  in  Bengal.  Many  yean 
ago  coal  was  discovered  in  the  Garrow  and  Kasia  Moun 
tains,  but  it  was  not  turned  to  any  profit  until  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam-navigation.  It  is  now  known  that  coal  is 
found  on  the  tabie-land  of  the  Kasia  Mountains  at  Chirrof 
Punji  and  Seratira.  and  at  the  base  of  these  moputains  near 
Silhet  and  Laour.  But  none  of  these  coal-deposits  seem  to 
be  extensive.  It  ia  however  slated  that  tfaoee  which  occur 
in  the  Caribari  HiUs  and  along  the  southent  boundariea  of 
Aaaoi,  both  wbicb  localities  ara  within  the  Garrow  Moun- 
tains^ ara  net  inferior  ia  extent  to  any  in  En^ond.  Iron-ora 
is  abundant  in  the  Kasia  Mountains  north  of  Chim-Punji, 
where  it  is  worked,  and  whence  iron  is  sent  to  Bengal. 

InhabitaiUt. — The  inhabitaata  of  Silhet  Proper  are  Beo* 
golis,  aed  hardly  distinguiehable  ftwa  that  rnoe  in  tiw  dir 
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Irieta  fkrther  west    But  among  them  tbeiw  are  aho  many 
fetuiliea  of  Hindustani  and  Peniaa  origin,  who  aro  distin- 

fuished  by  their  features  and  the  stronger  make  of  the 
ody. 

Toe  Kacharis  Ibna  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  Kaehar, 
but  they  are  also  found  in  Asam  and  Tiperab.  They  eon- 
stitute  a  distinct  people,  differing  in  appearance,  religion,  and 
custom*  from  the  other  inhabitants.  The  antient  religion 
of  Kaehar  is  different  from  Brabmanism.  It  aeknowledges 
a  Supreme  Being,  or  first  principle,  from  wfaieh  the  world 
and  all  that  it  contains  is  derived.  The  manifest  powers  of 
nature  are  worshipped,  or  nther,  certain  spirits  who  have 
authority  over  them  and  influence  the  changes  of  the 
seasons.  But  in  modem  times  Brahmanism  has  cained 
fboting,  and  is  spreading.  The  Kacharis  have  a  watinct 
language,  but  as  it  is  unwritten,  it  has  been  superseded 
for  all  purposes  of  business  by  the  Bengali  for  many  cen- 
turies, so  that  at  present  the  language  is  not  known  by 
many  of  the  Kacharis  themselves.  TtM  Kaobaris  are  in- 
dustrious agriculturists. 

The  Kasias,  commonly  called  Cotsvas,  call  themselves 
Khyee,  and  inhabit  the  mountains,  which  have  obtained 
their  name  firom  this  nation.  They  are  an  atUetie  raee  of 
mountaineers,  fond  of  martial  appearance^  and  their  repu- 
tation as  warriors  is  hardly  extinct,  for  their  extensive  pre- 
datory inroads  are  still  remembered  in  Silhet  and  Asam. 
Their  religion  is  limited  to  certain  superstitious  practices, 
and  to  reverencing  and  sacrificing  to  the  presiding  deities 
of  villages,  hills,  and  similar  localities,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  a  universal  and  all-pervading  intelligence.  Brah- 
manism has  made  some  progress  among  the  Kasias,  enpe- 
cially  those  of  Jyntea,  bat  it  has  not  led  to  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  their  national  superstitions,  connected  with  which 
was  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice.  The  Khyee  language 
is  unwritten,  and  exhibits  no  affinity  to  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring languages,  some  of  which,  numerous  and  diver- 
sified as  they  are,  contain  various  indications  of  a  common 
origin.  No  great  respect  is  paid  by  the  Kasias  to  hereditary 
ehiefs,  tbougn  their  rank  is  readily  admitted,  but  their  in- 
fluence depends  more  on  their  personal  character  and  their 
power  to  direct  the  public  assemblies  without  which  nothing 
IS  determined  either  in  the  community  collectively  or  in 
the  several  villas;;<t.  It  was  reserved  to  the  British  govern^ 
nent  to  subdue  the  martial  disposition  of  this  people,  and 
to  compel  them  to  discontinue  their  predatory  incursions 
into  Silhet  and  Asam.  Polyandry  is  said  to  exist  among 
the  Kasias,  but  if  it  is  still  in  use,  it  is  fkr  from  being 
general. 

The  Nagas  are  another  race  of  mountaineers,  consisting 
of  numerous  small  tribes,  which  extend  from  the  southern 
border  of  the  vale  of  Asam,  east  of  the  Kopili  river,  to  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Tiperab  Mountains.  On  the  north- 
east they  appear  to  be  neighbours  of  the  Kbamtis.  Tbey 
are  generally  associated  with  the  Kukis,  from  whom  how- 
ever tbey  differ  essentially  in  language,  customs,  and  ap- 
pearance. Thotigh  in  general  tall,  well  made,  and  often 
powerftil  men,  the  limbs  of  the  Nagas  have  not  the  massive 
configuration  of  those  of  the  Kukis  and  other  hill-men.  It 
appears  from  the  features  of  their  face  that  they  belong  to 
the  Mongolio  raee.  The  Nagas  are  not  a  migratory  or  wan- 
dering people,  like  the  hill  Kaeharis  and  Kukis,  who  oon- 
tinnally  change  their  loeality,  and  seldom  keep  their  vil- 
lages more  than  three  yean  in  one  spot,  whilst  the  Nagas 
remain  fixed.  All  their  villages  are  built  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  and  fortified  with  stockades  and  a  ditch. 
Like  the  nations  that  inhabit  the  peninsula  beyond  tbe 
Ganges,  tb^  eat  all  kinds  of  animals,  tigers,  elephants, 
liogs,  dogs,  ests,  monkeys,  and  even  serpents.  It  is  certain 
that  the  different  dialects  which  are  spoken  by  them  differ 
ao  mneh  that  several  tribes  living  not  &r  from  one  another 
ean  have  no  inteteonise  without  an  interpreter.  Several  of 
their  tribe*  are  mueb  addicted  to  plundering.  In  1839 
some  tnxnw  were  sent  by  the  British  against  the  Angamee 
Nagas,  who  inhabit  the  mountainous  country  north  of  the 
Bora  Ail  lange,  and  had  beoome  very  tioubleaome  to  the 
Kaeharis  who  inhabit  Upper  Kaobar. 

The  Kaki*  inhabit  the  Tipeiafa  Mountains.  Albwfiunilie* 
of  this  race,  which  are  found  in  Upper  Kaehar,  have  been 
transplanted  t6  tfut  country 'in  modem  time*.  Though 
short  of  *tMnre,  they  seem  to  be  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  mountaineer*  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  have  long 
been  notorioos  for  their  attack*  on  the  peaceful  inkabitants 
of  the  plain,  not  for  the  parpoaa  of  pluiidecing  then,  but  in 


order  to  kill  them  and  carry  off  their  beads.  These  heaib 
are  used  in  certain  eeremonies  which  are  performed  at  the 
funerals  of  their  chiefii.  In  this  particular,  and  also  in  their 
features,  whioh  approach  those  of  the  Chinese  and  other 
nations  of  the  Mongd  race,  they  resemble  the  Garrows,  who 
also,  like  the  Kukis,  eat  all  kutdii  of  animals.  But  both 
nations, -as  wdl  as  the  Nagas,  and  the  Mugs  in  Airaean. 
cannot  be  induced  to  take  milk  or  anything  made  of  it. 
This  similarity  in  customs,  and  also  in  their  physi<sl  cha>- 
racter,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  all  these  nations  belong 
to  the  same  race  of  which  the  Chinese  constitute  a  braneh. 
It  is  however  remarkable  that  the  Garrows  are  separated 
fiwm  those  nations  by  the  Kasias  and  Kacharis,  who  differ 
in  the  oonformatioa  of  th^  bodies,  and  among  whom  tU 
the  cnstoms  iust  enumerated  an  unknown.  It  i«  neatly  I 
certain  that  the  Kuki*  are  cannibal*. 

PbUttoal  Divmontand  7o(en«.>-Tbat  portion  of  Silhet 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  British  possessions  contains  tbe 
district  of  Silhet,  and  the  two  countries  of  Jyntea  and 
Kichar,  which  have  lately  been  annexed  to  it. 

1.  Silhet  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  lower  and  a  part 
of  the  upper  plain  as  fhr  east  as  the  Banea  Mountains  or 
the  Delaseri  river.  It  seems  to  contain  many  small  towns, 
and  some  of  considerable  extant  The  largest  is  probably 
Baniachung,  situated  in  the  low  plain  between  tbe  Soorma 
and  Brak  nvers.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  raja  of  Bania- 
chung,  the  greatest  land  proprietor  in  Silhet,  and  is  a  largo 
place,  containii^  a  great  population.  The  town  of  Asme- 
rigunj,  west  of  Baniachung,  on  the  banks  of  the  Soorma,  is 
«  place  of  considerable  inland  traffic,  with  a  boat-building 
establishment  for  the  construction  of  native  craft.  Tbe  town 
of  Silhet  is  built  on  tbe  upper  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Soorma,  and  b  tbe  seat  of  the  local  government.  Laour, 
forther  west,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Garrows  Mountains,  earrie* 
on  a  considerable  commerce  with  the  Ckrrows,  who  bring 
cotton,  wax,  and  honey,  which  they  exdiange  for  salt  and 
some  cotton-doth  and  bras*  ornament*.  lime  is  sent  from 
this  place  to  Calcutta.  Pbndua,  a  small  fortteas,  at  tbe 
base  of  the  Kasia  Mountains  nortb*noith-west  of  Calcutta, 
ia  the  market  for  the  Kasias,  who  inhabit  the  western  part  of 
the  mountain  region.  Tbey  exchange  wax,  honey,  oranges, 
areea  nuts,  cassia,  and  other  products  of  their  country,  foe 
cotton  stuffs,  sal^  rice,  and  other  provinons. 

2.  Jyntea  lies  north  of  the  upper  plain  of  Silhet,  of  whioh 
a  small  portion  also  belongs  to  it,  and  it  extends  northward 
to  the  boundary  of  Asam,  where  also  a  part  of  the  low 
and  flat  country  was  subject  to  its  raja,  but  tbe  greater  por- 
tion of  this  country  was  in  the  Kasia  Mountains,  and  tbe 
Kasias  constituted  the  principal  population  of  the  raja's  ter- 
ritory. Eastward  it  extended  to  tbe  Kopili,  or  the  boun- 
dary of  Kaehar ;  and  on  the  west  it  was  separated  from  the 
mountains  inhabited  by  the  Garrows  by  two  smaller  coun- 
tries, ealled  Koiram  and  DuUa,  whose  soveraigns  however 
seem  to  have  been  dependent  in  some  degree  on  tbe  r%ja  of 
Jyntea,  as  they  now  are  on  the  British.  Jynteapoor,  the 
eapital,  is  built  not  far  from  tbe  southern  declivity  of  the 
Kasia  Mountains  in  the  plain,  about  20  miles  to  the  north  of 
tbe  town  of  Silhet.  The  convalescent  station  of  Chirra 
Panji  is  in  the  territories  of  the  raja  of  Koiram,  and  that  of 
Nungklao  ia  in  those  of  tbe  raja  of  Dulla. 

3.  Kaehar,  or  Kirumbha,  extends  over  the  larger  part  of 
tbe  upper  plain,  and  the  whole  of  the  mountain  region 
which  is  east  of  the  Kopili  and  west  of  the  Doovong.  But 
within  these  boundaries  are  the  territories  of  the  Tooleram 
raja,  and  the  eountiy  inhabited  by  the  Angamee  Naga 
tnbe,  which  is  quite  independent,  whilst  the  Tooleram  raja 
is  dependent  on  the  British.  The  country  is  chiefly  inhar- 
bited  by  Kacharis,  among  whom  many  Noga  tribes  are  dis- 
persed, and  also  a  number  of  Kukis,  Bengalia,  and  fugitives 
from  If  uneepoor.  Kachpoor,  the  capital,  is  on  the  plain 
between  the  banks  of  the  Barak  river  and  the  base  of  the 
Bura  Ail  range :  it  is  a  poor  place.  East  of  it,  and  south  of 
the  pass  of  Baflong,  is  tbe  village  of  Oodarbund,  which  i* 
much  reaortcd  to  by  the  Naga  tribes,  who  exchange  cotton, 
ivory,  wax,  and  chillies,  for  salt,  dried  fish,  conch  shells, 
beads,  and  bras*  ornaments.  But  the  chief  part  of  the 
cotton  ooUecled  in  these  parts  is  brought  in  boats  to  Raha 
Chocky  in  Asam. 

Ht«(ory.— Silhet  Proper  seems  always  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereign  of  Bengal,  and  it  passed  with  that  pro 
vince  under  the  dominion  of  the  British :  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  portion  of  the  mountain  region,  or  even 
Lower  Kaehar,  ha*  ever  belonged  to  any  sovereign  of  Hin 
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duitan.  Soma  eentuilM  ag4  homTer  tbe  gretter  part  of 
theie  countries  wu  included  in  the  empire  of  Kamroop, 
which  alio  extended  over  tbe  greater  part  of  Asam.  Thii 
empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  then  the  kinedonu  of  Muneepoor, 
Kachar,  and  Jyntea  were  formed.  Continual  disputes  in 
the  reigning  families  rendered  them  weak,  but  the  dif- 
fleulties  of  entering  their  country  with  an  army  secured 
them  against  foreign  invasion.  The  English,  after  taking 
possession  of  Bengal,  did  not  pay  attention  to  these  coun- 
tries, considering  this  fh>ntier  sufficiently  defended  by  tbe 
weakness  of  their  neighbours.  In  1774  they  punished  tbe 
Kasias  of  Jyntea  for  their  predatory  incursions  by  taking 
possession  of  that  country,  but  restored  it  to  tbe  raja  on 
payment  of  a  fine.  The  Burmese,  taking  advantage  of  dis- 
putes in  the  royal  family  of  Muneepoor,  possessed  them- 
selves of  that  country,  and  at  last  (1820)  declared  it  to  be  a 
Sirt  of  their  empire,  and  they  soon  after  sent  an  army  from 
irma,  and  another  from  Asam,  to  tbe  conquest  of  Kachar. 
Upon  this  the  sovereign  of  that  country  and  the  r»a  of 
Jyntea  placed  themselves  under  tbe  protection  of  the 
British.  During  tbe  war  with  the  Burmese,  tbe  possession 
of  these  countries  was  obstinately  disputed,  but  by  tbe  peace 
of  Yandaboo  (1825)  they  were  given  up  to  tbe  British,  who 
restored  them  to  their  legitimate  sovereigns.  In  1830theraja 
of  Kachar.  Govind  Chandra,  died,  without  leavine  any  issue, 
and  the  East  India  Company  took  possession  of  Kachar.  A 
few  years  afterwards  the  raja  of  Jyntea  was  deprived  of  his 
country  on  account  of  his  crimes  and  his  cruelty,  and  since 
that  time  both  countries  have  been  united  to  Silhet. 

(Walter's  Journey  across  the  Pundoa  Hills,  in  Atiatio 
Retearehes,  vol.  xvii. ;  Pemberton's  Report  on  the  Eastern 
Frontier  of  British  India;  MacClelland,  On  the  Dif- 
ference qf  Level  in,  Indian  Coai-flelds,  in  Journal  qf  the 
Atiaiie  Sixnety  cf  Bengal,  1838 ;  (Grange's  Narrative  of  an 
Expedition  into  the  Naga  Territory  qf  Assam,  in  Journal 
(f  Asiat.  Society  of  Bengal,  1839;  Fisher's  Memoir  of 
Sylhet,  Kaehar,  and  the  adjacent  Districts,  in  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Soc,  qf  Bengal,  1840;  Wilson's  iZttforyo/' Me 
Burmese  Wcr.) 

SILHOUETTE,  a  name  frequently  applied  to  tbe  black 
profile  portraits  commonly  known  simply  as  prqfiles  or 
Aadet.  The  latter  name  indicates  the  origin  of  this  simple 
class  of  pictorial  repreientatioiis,  they  haviiig  been  probably 


suggested  by  the  shadow  thrown  upon  a  walL  Beckmann. 
in  his  paper  on  '  Plant  Impressions'  iHist.  of  Inventiont, 
English  edit,  of  1814,  vol.  iy.,  p.  621),  observes,  in  reference 
to  such  productions  and  .profile  portraits, '  If  it  be  true  that 
the  extreme  boundariea  of  all  things  approach  or  touch  each 
other,  one  might  almost  believe  that  the  arts  of  drawing  and 
engravins  on  copper  must  have  attained  nearly  to  the 
highest  degree  of  perfection.'  '  At  present,'  he  continues, 
'  while  we  have  among  us  a  Tischbein,  a  Haid,  and  other 
great  artists,  whose  portraits  of  the  persons  whom  they 
honour  with  their  pencil  or  graver  are  such  striking  like- 
nesses that  they  appear  to  live,  we  return  again  to  the 
commencement  of  the  art  of  drawing,  the  paltry  outline  of 
a  shadow,  like  the  love-sick  daughter  of  Dibutades,  and 
think  we  ornament  our  apartments  and  books  with  these 
dark  and  dismal  profiles,  and  that  we  can  discover  by  them 
tbe  talents  and  disposition  of  the  persons  they  are  supposed 
to  represent.'  The  name  silhouette  has  been  said  to  be 
derived  from  Etienne  de  Silhouette,  French  minister  of 
finance  in  17S9.  It  appears  that  several  parsimonious 
fashions  introduced  during  his  administration,  in  order,  by 
severe  economy,  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  war  that  had  just 
terminated,  were  called, after  this  minister,  d  la  Silhouette; 
and  that  the  name  has  continued  to  he  applied  to  one  of 
them, — the  use  of  profiles  in  shade. 

Silhouettes  are  executed  in  various  ways.  One  of  the 
simplest  is  that  of  tracing  the  outlines  of  a  shadow  thrown 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  then  reducing  them  to  the  required 
size,  either  by  the  eye  or  by  means  of  a  pantograph.  [Pan- 
TOORAPH,  voL  xvii.,  p.  192.J  Another  mode  is  tracing  the 
outline  upon  a  glass  supported  in  a  suitable  position,  and 
either  coated  witb  a  solution  of  gum-arabic  in  water,  in  order 
to  enable  a  lead  pencil  to  mark  upon  it,  or  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  very  thin  tracing-paper.  The  camera-obscura  and 
camera-lucida  are  also  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose. 
A  more  certain  mode  of  obtaining  an  accurate  outline  is  by 
the  use  of  the  machine  invented  for  tbe  purpose  by  Mr. 
Schmalcalder,  and  patented  by  him  in  1806.  Tbe  prin- 
ciple of  this  machine  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  readily 
understood  by  the  aid  of  the  annexed  diagram,  a  6  is  an 
inflexible  rod,  usually  about  nine  or  ten  feet  long,  supported 
by  a  ball-and-socket  joint  at  c,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
the  ends  £ree  to  move  in  any  direction.    At  the  end  a,  a 
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tracer,  which  is  tapered  off  to  a  fine  pomt,  u  attached  to 
the  rod,  so  as  to  form  a  continuation  of  it ;  while  at  tbe 
opposite  end,  b,  a  steel  point  is  similarly  fixed.  The  person 
whose  profile  is  required  is  seated,  in  the  position  indicated 
in  the  cut,  in  a  chair  having  a  rest  for  the  back  of  the  bead, 
)n  order  that  he  may  sit  perfectly  still,  while  tbe  operator 
ijently  passes  the  side  of  the  tracer,  a,  over  bis  features.  By 
the  intervention  of  the  universal  joint  at  c,  a  perfectly  similar 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  steel  point  at  b,  although, 
owing  to  the  pivot  being  placed  nearer  to  it  than  to  tbe  other 
end  of  the  rod,  it  moves  in  a  path  smaller  than  that  of  the 
tracer  a.  The  pivot  c  being  stationary,  tbe  steel  point  at  b 
moves  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  which  it  (the  pivot)  is  the 
centre,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  diagram ;  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  keep  the  paper  always  in  contact  with 
it,  it  is  fixed  on  a  swinging  board,  pivoted  at  d,  and  con- 
stantly pressed  against  tbe  steel  point  by  means  of  a  weight 
or  spring,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  force  to  make  it  act 
efficiently.  The  steel  point  does  not  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  white  paper,  but  with  a  piece  of  blacked 
paper  placed  over  it,  tbe  pressure  of  the  point  transferring 
a  sufficient  Quantity  of  the  colour  to  form  a  distinct  line. 
This  part  of  the  operation  resembles  that  of  a  manifold- 
writer;  and,  as  in  that  instrument,  several  copies  may  be 
produced  simultaneously,  by  using  a  number  of  pieces  of 
white  and  blacked  pai  <  - '  • 
board.    Tbe  size 


i  paoer,  laid  alternately  upon  the  swinging 
of  the  reduced  outline  drawn  on  the  paper 


mwr  be  regulated  by  varying  the  relative  proportions  of  oc 
and  cb;  wis  and  several  other  adjustments  being  effected 
by  apparatus  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  detail.  By 
neuu  of  a  cord  eet,  held  in  the  htnd  of  the  operator,  ttie 


swingmg  board  d  may  be  drkwn  back  fW>ni  the  steel  pomt 
when  it  is  required  to  move  the  rod  without  making  a  mark 
upon  the  paper.  As  it  is  desirable  to  have  tbe  tracer  a  of 
small  diameter,  it  is  usually  formed  of  steel,  and  carefully 
tempered,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  breakage.  Greater  accuracy 
may  be  attained  by  substituting  for  the  tracer  a  thin  wire, 
tightly  stretched  in  a  bow,  and  adinsted  so  as  to  coincide 
perfectly  with  the  axis  of  the  rod.  Some  friction  may  be 
avoided  by  using  a  double-swivel  joint,  instead  of  the  ball- 
and-socket,  at  c;  but  whatever  kind  of  pivot  be  adopted, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  it  perfectly  aoountte,  as 
any  defect  in  it  will  produce  a  distorted  drawing.  When 
the  outline  of  a  profile  is  obtained  by  any  of  the  means  just 
described,  it  requires  to  be  carefully  filled  in  with  colour  by 
hand.  In  some  cases,  in  the  use  of  Schmalcalder's  machine, 
a  kind  of  knife  is  substituted  for  the  steel  point  at  6,  and 
the  profile  is  thus  cut  out  of  a  piece  of  thin  black  paper 
placol  on  the  swinging  board.  This  machine  may  also  be 
used  for  making  rMUced  copies  of  drawings  or  prints,  by 
attaching  a  suitule  tracing-point  at  a,  and  fixing  the  origi- 
nal drawing  on  a  second  swmging  boaid  in  contact  with  it; 
the  operator  guiding  the  tracing-point  over  all  the  outlines 
that  ne  wishes  to  copy.  Some  profilists  display  considerable 
talent  in  cutting  silhouettes  by  band,  with  a  pair  of  sciaaois, 
out  of  pieces  of  black  paper,  without  the  aMistance  of  an 
outline. 

Although  tilbouettes  have  no  etaim  to  tbe  diaraetar  of 
works  of  art,  they  fireqnently  convey  a  verv  good  idea  of  tb« 
person  represented ;  and  they  may  be  made  even  degant  in 
appearance.  Some  of  the  best  profilists  grently  impiov* 
the  appeannoe  of  theic  silbouettei  by  adding  th*  priactps,* 
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markings  of  the  hair  and  draper)'>  which,  if  judicioualy 
done,  ha*  s  very  good  effect.  Of  the  great  extent  to  which 
this  kind  of  portrait  has  been  patronised,  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Schmdoalder  has  made  and 
«        sold  nearly  a  hundred  of  his  machines. 

SILVCIUM,  or  SI'UCON,  the  base  of  the  weU-known 

earth  Silica  or  Flint.  By  some  chemists  it  is  regarded  as  a 

metal,  and  hence  the  termination  of  its  name  in  um,  while 

others  consider  it  as  non-metallic,  but  more  allied  to  boron, 

■'  and  these  adopt  the  term  Siiieon. 

^        Sir  H.  Davy,  by  acting  upon  Silica  with  potassium,  ar- 
rived ttt  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  oxide,  containing  a 
.         peculiar  inflammable  base,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Sil.cium ;  the  accuracy  of  this  determination  has  since  been 
demonstrated  by  Benelius. 

In  Davy's  experiments  the  silica  yielded  its  oxygen 
directly  to  the  potassium.  The  process  of  Bentelius  was 
different :  he  prepared  it  more  advantageously  by  passing 
fluosilicic  acid  into  a  solution  of  potash,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  and  heating  fbe  residue  nearly  to  red- 
ness; this  being  then  heated  with  about  an  equal  weight  of 
^  potassium  in  a  green  glass  tube,  the  potassium  combines 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  silica ;  the  resulting  mass  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  is  to  be  washed  at  first  with  cold  water,  and 
afterwards  with  hot ;  then  heated  to  redness ;  and.  lastly, 
digested  in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  to  separate  any  adhering 
silica :  the  silicon  then  remains  nearly  pure. 

The  properties  of  siiieon  are,  that  it  has  a  dark-brown 
colour,  no  lustre,  and  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity :  it  is 
this  latter  circumstance  which  has  induced  many  chemists 
to  question  or  deny  the  propriety  of  classing  it  with  the 
metals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  incombustible  in  air 
or  in  oxygen  gas;  it  neither  fuses  nor  undergoes  any  other 
change  when  heated  in  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe.  Neither 
the  nitric,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  nor  hydrofluoric  acid 
oxidizes  or  dissolves  it ;  but  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydro- 
fluoric acid  dissolves  it  readily,  even  cold.  When  ignited 
with  chlorate  of  potash,  silicon  is  not  acted  upon ;  but  if 
deflagrated  with  nitrate  of  potash,  the  silicon  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed  acid,  and  is  converted  into 
silica,  or  silicic  acid ;  and  this  uniting  with  the  potash  of 
the  decomposed  nitrate,  silicate  of  potash -is  formed. 

Oxygen  and  Siiieon  form  only  one  compound,  namely, 
silica,  or  silicic  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  artificially,  but 
very  inconveniently,  in  the  mode  just  mentioned,  of  defla- 
grating silioon  with  nitrate  of  potash.  Silica  exists  very 
largely  in  nature ;  it  is  indeed  probably  the  most  abundant 
of  all  substances  whatever.  Many  of  the  forms  under 
which  it  occurs  are  described  elsewhere.  [Quartz.]  Rock 
crystal  is  siliea,  nearly  or  quite  pure,  and  flints  or  white 
sand  are  but  slightly  intermixed  with  other  bodies.  It  is 
artificially  obtained  in  a  pure  form  by  fusing  crystal,  sand, 
or  flints,  with  about  four  times  their  weight  of  carbonate 
of  soda  or  carbonate  of  potash ;  the  resulting  fused  mass  is 
either  silicate  of  soda  or  silicate  of  potash ;  the  latter  is  a 
deliquescent  substance,  and  when  it  has  become  fluid  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  has  been  long  known  by  the  name  of 
liquor  of  flints ;  when  either  of  these  silicates  is  treated  with 
hydrocMoric  acid  dilated  with  water,  it  combines  with  the 
alkali,  and  with  any  imparity  which  the  sand  or  flint  might 
contain,  such  as  lime,  alumina,  or  oxide  of  iron,  and  pre- 
cipitates the  siliea  as  a  hydrate  in  the  state  of  a  colourless 
gelatinous  mass.    It  possesses  the  following  properties : — 

When  recently  precipitated,  and  while  it  retains  the  state 
of  moist  hydrate,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  soluble  in  water, 
and  still  more  so  in  acids,  and  also  in  solution  of-  potash  or 
soda.  When  it  has  been  dried,  it  is  an  opaque  white  powder, 
inodorous,  insipid,  and  gritty,  and  then  with  more  ditBculty 
soluble  in  the  alkaline  strfntions,  and  scarcely  at  all  so  in  any 
other  acid  than  the  bydfofluorie.  It  is  infusible  by  the  heat 
of  ordinary  furnaces,  hut  by  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe  it 
,  is  more  rMdfly  fused  than  lime  or  magnesia.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  2-7. 

It  eonsiats  of 

1  Equivalent  of  Oxygen       .        .       8 
1  Equivalent  of  Silioon         .        .       8 

Equivalent  .16 

Although  this  subetanoe  is  tasteless,  and  does  not  change 
vegetable  blue'colours  red,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  except 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  mentioned,  it  is  neverthe- 
less by  many  chemists  considered  as  and  classed  with  acids, 
under  the  name  of  £ft7tctc  acid;  and  the  various  compounds 
P.  C.  No.  1360. 


which  it  makes  with  alkalis  and  earths,  to  form  glass,  ars 
considered  as  salts.  Thus  with  potash  it  fbrms  silicate  of 
potash ;  with  soda,  silicate  of  soda ;  and  with  oxide  of  lead, 
silicate  of  lead;  and  these  are  all  constituents  of  glass. 
China  and  porcelain,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  regarded 
as  silicates  of  alumina  and  magnesia,  and  mortar  is  probably 
a  silicate  of  lime. 

It  must  be  evident  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  silica 
is  a  substance  of  the  utmost  importance  in  many  respects; 
It  enters  largely  into  the  constitution  of  minerals,  rocks,  and 
fossiU,  and  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  porce- 
lain, pottery,  bricks,  tiles,  and  mortar. 

The  compounds  which  silicon  forms  with  other  elements 
are  oompctfatively  unimportant-  we  shall  mention  only  a 
few  of  them,  and  those  but  briefly. 

Chlorine  and  Silicon  may  be  made  to  oomfatDe  by  heating 
the  silicon  in  chlorine  gas,  or  by  passing  the  eas  over  silicon 
heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube;  er,  according  to  Oersted, 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  over  a  red-hot  mixture  of  finely 
powdered  silica  and  charcoal. 

Chloride  of  Silicon  is  composed  of 

1  Equivalent  of  Chlorine    .         .        36 
I  Equivalent  of  Silicon      .         .  8 

Equivalent        .         .        44 

It  is  a  volatile  liquid  which  emits  acid  fumes ;  when  ex- 
posed to  moist  air,  or  mixed  with  water,  both  are  decom- 
posed, and  the  results  are  hydrochloric  acid  and  silica. 

Fluorine  and  Siiieon.    [Fluosilicic  Acii>.J 

MetaU  urith  Silicon. — Some  of  the  metals  may  be  com- 
bined with  silicon :  these  compounds  which  are  not  impor- 
tant, are  termed  Siliciurett.  Some  varieties  of  cast-iron 
contain  nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  silioiuret  of  that  metal.  * 

SILI'CULA  (in  Botany),  a  kind  of  fruit.  In  its  structure 
it  resembles  the  Siliqua  [Sili^ua^  and  differs  in  nothing  - 
but  its  figure,  which  is  rounded  and  much  shorter,  and  in 
the  number  of  its  seeds.  It  is  never  more  than  four  times 
as  long  as  broad,  and  often  much  shorter.  Examples  of  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  whitlow-grass  (Draba),  in  the  shep- 
heril's-purse  (Captella),  and  in  the  horse-radish. 

SI'LIQU  A  (in  Botany),  a  kind  of  fruit.  1 1  is  characterised 
by  having  one  or  two  cells,  with  many  seeds,  dehiscing  by 
two  valves,  which  separate  from  a  central  portion  called  the 
replum.  It  is  linear  in  form  and  is  always  superior  to  the 
calyx  and  corolla.  The  seeds  are  attached  to  two  placentae, 
which  adhere  to  the  replum,  and  ere  opponte  to  the  lobes 
of  the  stigma.  This  position  of  the  seeds,  being  abnormal, 
can  only  be  explained  in  two  ways :  either  this  fruit  is  in 
reality  composed  of  four  cai-pels,  two  of  which  have,  during 
the  growth  of  the  pistil,  become  abortive ;  or  the  stigmas 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  fusion  of  two  halves,  one  from 
each  side.  The  dissepiment  of  the  (hiit  in  this  case  is 
most  probably  a  spurious  one  formed  by  the  projecting 
placentsB.  It  is  sometimes  found  incomplete,  from  the 
edges  of  the  placentae  not  meeting ;  it  is  then  said  to  be  fe- 
nestrate. This  kind  of  seed-vesael  is  possessed  by  a  large 
number'of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Cruciform,  and  ex- 
amples may  be  seen  in  the  stock  or  wall-flower  {Cheiran- 
thiu),  in  the  ladies'  smock  ( Cardamne),  and  in  the  cabbage, 
turnip,  and  mustard.  The  Linnisan  class  Tetradynamia 
is  divided  into  two  orders,  according  to  the  form  of  its  fruit: 
those  plants  of  the  dass  having  a  silique  are  comprised 
under  the  order  Siliquosa;  those  having  a  silicle  [SiLi- 
cula],  under  the  order  Siliculosa. 

SIXIQUA  (Megerle),  a  genus  belonging  to  the  Legvr 
minaria,  Schum.,  and  consisting  of  those  species  of  Solm, 
Auct.,  which  are  furnished  with  an  internal  rib — Solen  ra- 
cUatut  for  example.    [PYLORimANS.] 

SIIJQtTA'RIA.    [VsBMnrs.] 

SILI'STRIA,  a  aandiak  (district)  of  Bulgaria,  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  situated  between  42*  12'  and  45°  22'  N.  lat., 
and  26*.  11'  and  29°  3'  E.  long.,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  Turkey.  This  sandjak  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Danube  and  Sireth,  which  separate  it  from  Mol- 
davia and  Bessarabia ;  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea ;  on 
the  south  by  the  lui^iaks  of  Kirk-kilissia  and  Tchirmen ; 
and  it  has  on  the  west  Rustchuk  and  Lower  Wallachia.  It 
it  crossed  in  the  south  by  the  Balkan,  which  forms  Cape 
Bmineh,  at  the  termination  of  the  mountain-range  -  and 
by  a  ramification  of  less  height  in  a  northern  direction 
which  terminates  on  the  Black  Sea  in  Cape  Calaghriah. 
From  these  heights  descend  the  numerous  rivers  which 
fertilise  the  province:  the  Pravadi,    the   Ruyuk-Campt- 
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Chik,  the  Nadir,  «nd  the  Aidos  flov  into  th«  Blaok 
Sea«  into  w  hioh  the  Danube  emptiee  itself  on  the  northern 
extretnity  of  the  provinoe,  after  receiving  the  Dristra,  the 
Taban,  and  the  Karasu.  It  ia  chielly  an  agricultural 
country. 

SILISTRIA.  or  Dryttra,  the  antient  name  of  which  is 
Dorostero  or  Durosterum,  in  44°  7'  N.  lat.  and  IT  12'  E. 
lone.,  163  niilei  north-north-east  of  Constantinople,  is  the 
capital  of  the  aandjak  which  bears  the  same  name.  The 
town  is  large,  and  defended  by  a  citadel,  which  is  kept  in ' 
good  order,  and  surrounded  by  double  walls  and  ditches. 
The  city  itself  is  surrounded  by  ditches  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen feet  deep,  and  defended  by  strbng  palisades.  The  fort 
is  situ&ted  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  town,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  is  ill  built :  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the 
houses  low  and  dull;  even  the  Ave  mosques  and  the  two 
public  baths  partake  of  the  general  ugliness.  There  is  bow- 
ever  at  the  eastern  extremity  ofthe  town  a  custom-house  in  a 
better  style  of  architecture.  The  large  magazines  which  sur- 
round it  contain  chiefly  corn  and  flour.  As  it  is  a  fortress 
built  on  the  northern  frontier,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Danube,  and  is  principally  of  a  military  character,  the  com- 
merce has  never  been  flourishing ;  and  although  many  mer- 
chants have  lately  settled  in  Silistria,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  (greater  commercial  activity  will  be  the  conseouence. 
The  population  amounts  to  20,000,  the  greater  part  or  whom 
are  Greeks.  • 

The  environs  of  the  town  are  rather  pleasant,  and  the 
numerous  vineyards  which  border  the  Danube  give  them  a 
cheering  aspect.  There  are  also  ruins,  which  are  said  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  wall  raised  by  the  Greek  emperors 
against  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians. 

Silistria  has  frequently  been  the  theatre  of  sharp  actions 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  It  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  Russians  in  1773,  and  was  again  attacked  by 
them  m  1 779,  on  which  latter  occasion  they  suffered  a  con- 
siderable loss.  In  1828  General  Rosh  was  obliged  to  retreat 
after  besieging  the  town  for  some  months ;  but  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Russians  in  1839,  when  Generals  Diebitch 
and  Kra.s8owski  took  it  by  assault  on  the  30th  of  June. 

SrUUS  ITA'UCUS,  CAIUS.  The  place  of  this  poet's 
birth  is  unknown.  It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  the 
name  is  derived  from  Italica  (near  Seville)  in  Spain,  and 
that  this  was  the  birth-place  of  himself  or  of  his  ancestors. 
But  to  this  conjecture  we  must  oppose  the  silence  of  Martial, 
who  frequently  mentions  Silius  without  speaking  of  bis 
Spanish  origin.  The  name  also  ought  in  that  case,  accord- 
ing to  analogy,  to  be  Italicensis.  Silius  was  of  an  illustrious 
plebeian  family.  He  studied  oratory,  in  which  Cicero  was 
nis  pattern ;  and  he  also  aspired  to  make  himself  a  poet  on 
the  model  of  VirgiL  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  niroself 
of  a  country-houae  that  had  belonged  to  Cicero,  and  of  one 
that  had  belonged  to  Virgil.  (Martial,  Epig.,  xL  48.)  In 
the  year  a.ix  68,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  be 
was  consul  with  M.  Valerius  Trachaliu  Turpilianus;  and 
some  time  after  he  was  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia, 
whioh  he  ia  said  to  have  administered  in  a  creditable  man- 
ner. He  was  •  friend  of  Vitellius,  and  appears  to  be  the 
Silius  Italious  who  is  mentioned  by  Taoitus  (.Hut.,  iii.  66). 
There  was,  says  Pliny  (Ep.,  iii.  7X  a  rumour  that  he  bad 
acted  the  part  of  an  accuser  or  informer  under  the  leign  of 
Nero ;  but  while  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Vitellius,  he 
conducted  himself  with  prudence.  He  finally  retired  to  his 
estate  in  (Campania,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry  and 
philosophy.  Silius  Waa  fond  of  objects  of  art,  and  he  en- 
riched his  residence  with  statues,  paintings,  and  books. 
When  his  old  age  became  troubled  with  infirmities,  he  has- 
tened his  death  by  starvation,  in  Which  he  followed  the 
fashion  of  those  times,  when  suicide  was  not  uncommon. 
Silius  was  a  Stoic  The  time  of  his  death  is  fixed  at  a.d. 
100,  when  he  is  said  to  have  completed  his  seventy-fifth 
year.  Ho  was  married,  and  had  two  children.  He  enjoyed, 
sfeys  Pliny,  unmingled  happiness  to  the  da/  of  his  death, 
with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  his  yobnger  child. 

The  only  extant  work  of  Silius  Italious  is  an  epic  poem 
on  the  second  Punic  war,  in  seventeen  books,  entitled 
'Punica.'  This  poem,  which  maybe  called  an  historical 
epic  comprises  the  chief  events  of  the  war  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  of  Saguntum  (i.  268),  to  the  defe&t 
•f  Hannibal  iit  Africa  and  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Africanus. 

SilPIO.l  The  materials  of  Silius  seem  to  be  chietty  taken 
m  Poiybius  and  Livy,  and  the  poem  has  consequently  a 
kind  of  historical  talue.  A«  a  work  of  art,  it  has  been  va- 
riously estimated,  but  the  judgment  of  the  younger  Pliny 


(Bp.,  iii  7)  seems  to  us  to  be  correct;  'Silius  wrote  with 
more  industry  than  genius,'  His  poem  is  in  fact. a  very 
laboured  composition,  and  the  labour  is  apparent.  Nume* 
rous  episodes  interrupt  the  continuity  o?  the  narrative. 
Silius  falls  short  of  his  model  Virgil,  in  simplicity  and 
clewrness ;  and  he  endeavours  to  make  up  for  foree  and  pr«- 
eision  by  rhetorical  ornament  and  long-drawn  description. 
Instead  of  making  a  picture  by  a  few  striking  touches,  be 
fills  it  with  detail  till  the  whole  is  trivial,  His  invention  is 
poor.  There  are  few  passages  whioh  excite  our  sympathies. 
In  short,  the  poem  is  a  rhetorical  history  in  verse.  All  his 
contemporaries  however  did  not  judge  so  unfavourably  of 
him.  Martial  on  several  occasions  speaks  vary  highly  of 
him,  and  compares  biro  with  Virgil  (.^.,  iv.  14;  vi.  64;  vii. 
63;  'perpetui  nunquam  moritura  volumina  Sili;'  viii.  66  ; 
ix.  86;  xL  49,  91):  he  also  celebrates  his  eminence  as  an 
orator.  According  to  Martial,  in  an  epigram  written  after 
Silius  had  enjoyed  the  consulate,  he  diil  not  attempt  to  imi- 
tate Virgil  till  he  had  acquired  distinction  as  an  advocate. 
Martial  mentions  the  ofturt  of  the  (Jentumvhri  as  one  of 
the  places  in  which  he  practised :  Pliny  the  younger  also 
praotised  in  this  court.    [Plihy.] 

The  poems  of  Silius  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  after  his 
death,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  silence  of  subsequent 
writers  as  to  them.  Sidoniua  ApoUinaris  is  the  only  writer 
who  mentions  them.  Poggio  is  said  to  have  discovered  a 
MS.  of  Silius  in  the  library  of  the  convent  of  St.  Qallen,  in 
Switierland,  whioh  was  printed  at  Rome,  1471,  folio.  An- 
other MS.  was  afterwards  found  atCiologne  by  Ludwig  Carrio, 
from  which  the  textof  Silius  was  improved.  It  was  to  supply 
the  loss  of  the  '  Punica'  that  Petrarca,  as  it  is  said,  wiote  his 
'  Africa.'  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Petrarca  had  a  copy 
of  Silius,  which  he  made  use  of,  and  carefully  suppressed. 
Such  conduct  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  character 
of  Petrarca,  and  one  would  suppose  that  a  comparison  of  the 
two  poems  would  soon  determine  whether  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  such  a  statement. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  Silius.  The  editlo  prin- 
,  ceps  is  that  of  Rome  already  mentioned.  There  is  an  edi- 
tion by  Drakenborch,  Utrecht,  1717,  and  Mitau,  1775  ;  by 
Ernesti,  Leipzig,  1791-2;  and  by  Ruperti,  with  a  preface 
by  Heyne,  Gottingen,  179$-98. 

There  ia  an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Ross,  London. 
1681,  1672,  folio;  and  a  French  translation  by  Le  Febvre 
de  Villebrune,  Paris,  1781,  .3  volh  12mo. 

SILIVRI,  a  leaport  of  Romania,  in  European  Turkey, 
in  41°  4'  N.  kt.  and  28*  W  E.  long.,  thirty- two  miles  west 
of  (iJonstantinople,  ia  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  small  hill  facing  the  Sea  of  Marmara. 
It  forms  a  beautiful  object  when  seen  from  the  sea.  and 
commanda  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Sea  of  Marmara.  The  top 
of  the  hill  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  which  was 
built  under  the  Greek  empire.  The  population  is  I  SOU 
Greeks  and  300  Jews.  The  part  of  the  town  below  the  fort 
is  solely  occupied  by  Turks,  who  are  about  4i00.  The  Turks 
have  several  mosques,  and  a  market-place,  which  is  much 
admired.    The  harbour  admits  only  kmall  vessels,  and  is 

generally  filled  with  fishing-boats,  whioh  furnish  the  inha- 
itanta  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  food.  The  environs  of 
the  town  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  corn-fields.  The 
antient  name  is  Selybria,  often  written  Selymbria.  (Steph. 
Bycant.,  Z^Xv^t/S^ ;  Strabo,  p.  319,  Csmub.,  SfXa^V"-)  It 
was  a  colony  of  the  Megariana. 

SILK.  The  manner  in  which  raw  silk  ia  produced  has 
already  been  described  [Bokbycioa],  and  its  value  when 
wrought  and  manufactured  haaalsobeien  noticed.  [Riband.] 
Clhina  waa  undoubtedly  the  country  in  which  men  Ant 
availed  themselves  of  the  labours  of  the  silk-worm.  Serica 
(the  country  of  the  Seres)  was  a  name  by  whioh  the  Mace- 
donian Greeks  designated  the  country  which  produced  the 
silk  that  came  overland  from  the  north  of  China.  The  au- 
thor of  the  '  Periplus  of  the  Erythrtnn  Sea'  speaks  of  silk 
in  Malabar  as  an  article  imported  from  oooatriM  fitrtfator  to 
the  east ;  fh>m  which  it  may  be  inferred- that  the  eulture  of 
the  silk-worm  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  had  not  been  in- 
troduced even  into  India  four  hundred  years  after  silk  was 
known  in  Europe.  In  speaking  of  the  country  of  the 
Thinie,  the  same  author  observes  that  both  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  manafaotured  artiole  were  obtained  there.  The 
'  Median  robes,'  spoken  of  by  the  Greek  writers  of  the  period 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  extolled  for  their  lustrous  beauty 
and  brilliancy,  were  no  doubt  iilken  vestments,  as  Proco- 
pius,  long  afterwards,  when  silk  bad  been  introduced  into 
Europe,  states  that '  the  robes  whioh  were  formerly  called 
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Median  by  tbe  Graeki  are  now  oallecl  «lken.'  Anttotle  is 
the  flrtt  Oraek  authqr  vbff  mention*  tbe  »ilk-wonn  iNat. 
i/i«i.,  V.  IB);  and  bs  ttatei that vilk vaa  fintq>uniathe 
ulandof  Coi,  but  tbo  raw  materia)  was  atill  an  oriental  pro- 
duct; and  Pliny  Ui.29X  in  eomventing  on  tbi«  passage, 
state*  thai  the  silli  eame  from  Aaayria.  and  was  worked  up 
by  tbe  Greek  women :  it  may  be  remarked  that  Assyria  was, 
like  Media,  frequently  used  in  an  indefinite  sense  by  antient 
writers.  Tbe  probability  i«  that  silk  was  used  in  Western 
Asia  before  it  was  known  to  tbe  Greeks ;  and  that  it  was  in 
use  among  the  Greeks  long  before  they  knew  wbenoe  the 
substance  c«m«  or  bow  it  was  produced.  Thus  Virgil  (Ofor^., 
it.'  121)  supposes  that  tbe  Seres  carded  the  silk  from  leaves ; 
and  Dionysius  Periegetes  also  supposed  it  to  be  a  Tegetable 
product )  thua  he  says,— 

*  NoiflocVi  nor  hetd*  thadUUnt  Sam  Undl 
But  from  tho  flcnr*n  that  in  the  desert  bloom 
Tiutur'd  «tlh  mtj  nryisf  hue,  thef  cull 
The  gloesy  down,  and  cord  it  ibf  the  loon/ 

Pausanias  gives  more  precise  information  respecting  the 
substance  mm  vbich  the  Seres  formed  their  cloths.  'They 
have,'  be  says,  '  a  spinning  insect,  which  is  kept  in  build- 
ings, and  produces  a  fine-spun  tbre&d,  which  is  wrapped 
at»ut  its  feet'  (vi.  26).  It  was  not  until  the  sixth  century 
that  the  obscurity  which  enveloped  this  subject  was  cleared 
up.  At  this  time  silk  was  an  article  of  general  use  among 
the  Romans,  aad  was  manufactured  for  them  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Tyro  andBerytus  in  Pboenicia.  The  Persians  mo- 
nopolised the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  guarded  their 
trade  with  so  much  jealousy,  both  by  land  and  sea,  that 
travellers  from  or  to  China  were  not  allowed  to  traverse  the 
Persian  dominions;  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  conse- 
quence of  soma  interference  with  the  trade,  they  had  en- 
tirely stopped  the  importation  of  silk.  The  trade  in  silk 
was  in  this  unsatisfkctory  state,  when  two  Nestorian  monks 
of  Persia,  who  had  travelled  to  China,  acquainted  Justinian 
with  the  mode  of  producing  silk,  and  undertook  to  return 
and  bring  back  with  them  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk- 
worm. Thmf  were  perfectly  suooessful  in  their  expedition, 
and  a  quantity  of  eggs,  secured  in  a  hollow  cane,  were 
brought  in  safety  to  Constantinople,  hatohed  by  the  beat  of 
a  dunghill,  and  fed  with  mulberry-leaves.  The  monks  also 
tvught  the  ittbiects  of  .'  .«tinian  tbe  art  of  manufaoturing 
•ilk. 

The  breeding  of  silk-worms  in  JEurope  was  for  six  eentu- 
ries  confined  to  tbe  Greeks  of  tbe  Lower  Empire.  In  the 
twelfth  century  tbe  art  was  transferred  to  Sicily  ;  in  the 
thirteenth  century  tbe  rearing  of  silk- worms  and  the  manu- 
facture of  silk  were  introduced  into  Italy,  from  whence  it 
was  sucoeesively  inlrcdueed  into  Spain  and  France,  and  in 
the  fifteenth  century  the  manufitcture  was  established  in 
England. 

James  L  was  extremely  sdioitous  to  promote  the  breed- 
ing and  rearing  of  silk-worms  in  England ;  and  in  1608  is- 
sued circular  letters,  whieh  were  addressed  to  persons  of 
influence  throughout  the  country,  recommending  tbe  sub- 
ject to  them,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  tbe  mulberry  in  the  different  counties.  Most  of  tbe 
old  mulberry-trees  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  antient 
mansions  at  the  present  day  were  planted  at  the  above 
period.     The  experiment  was  not  successful,  in    oonse- 

3uenee  of  our  climate  being  unsuited  to  the  silk-worm. 
amei  also  encoumged  the  introduction  of  tbe  silk-worm 
into  the  English  settlements  in  America.  About  a  century 
afterwards  (1718)  a  company  was  incorporated,  which  ob- 
tained a  lease  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  of 
Chelsea  park,  where  mulberry-trees  were  extensively  planted, 
and  la^e  buildings  erected  for  managing  tbe  business  of 
breeding  silk-worms.  This  scheme  also  failed.  An  attempt 
was  next  made  tointroduee  the  silk-worm  in  the  settlements 
of  Georgia  and  Carolina ;  the  importation  of  raw  silk  from 
these  colonies  was  permitted  fi»e  of  duty,  and  its  production 
was  further  encouraged  by  direct  bounties;  but  thi  quality  of 
the  silk  proved  indifferent,  and  after  tbe  trade  bad  languished 
for  some  time,  tlfe  hope  of  derivrag  any  large  supply  from 
this  quartear  was  abandoned.  About  the  year  1789  nurse- 
tie*  of  mulberry-trees  were  planted  in  several  states  of  the 
American  Union :  but  though  the  climate  is  not  unfavour- 
able to  the  learing  of  silk-worms,  which  are  found  in  their 
natural  state  in  the  forests,  the  high  mte  of  wages  is  an 
•bstacla  to  this  sort  of  employment,  which  is  better  adapted 
to  the  soeial  eondition  of  China,  Italy,  the  South  of  Franoe, 


and  Malta,  where  tbe  wages  of  labour  have  nearly  reaebed 
their  minimum.  Tbe  subject  however  has  again  recently 
attracted  attention  in  the  American  Union  ;  and  in  1831  a 
small  quantity  of  raw  silk  wa*  exported.  The  production  of 
raw  silk  is  fast  extending  in  British  India,  and  tbe  quality 
has  been  for  some  years  gradually  improving,  There  is 
every  prospect  of  tbe  English  market  being  iu  time  almost 
exdnsArely  supplied  with  silk  from  our  Indian  possessions ; 
as  labour  is  not  only  cheaper  than  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
but  three  'crops'  of  silk  may  be  taken  in  the  year,  while 
from  countries  west  of  India,  including  Turkey,  only  one 
can  be  obtained.  In  Graham's  'India,'  it  is  said  that  in  the 
Deccan  the  mulberry-trees  may  be  deprived  of  their  leaves 
six  times  a  year,  and  that  six  crops  of  worms  may  be  ob- 
tained with  ease  in  the  same  period.  The  Chinese  method  of 
rearing  silk- worms,  and  their  mode  of  treating  the  mulberry- 
tree  (described  in  Davis's  China,  p.  280),  were  introduced  at 
St.  Helena,  under'  the  auspices  or  the  East  India  Company, 
but  on  the  expiration  of  their  charter  tbe  establishment 
was  given  up.  Some  of  the  silk  produced  in  France  is  be- 
lieved to  be  better  than  that  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
The  average  price  is  twenty  IVancs  per  lb.,  and  the  quantity 
produced  exceeds  three  million  lbs.  The  Italian  silk  is 
also  highly  esteemed  ;  the  quantity  produced  is  estimated  at 
fVom  SIX  to  seven  million  lbs.  In  Russia  Peter  tbe  Great 
formed  mulberry  plantations,  and  the  rearing  of  silk-worms 
was  strongly  encouraged  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  and 
at  present  those  who  engage  in  this  business  obtain  many 
important  privileges.  In  Bavaria  and  other  parts  of  Ger- 
many, with  the  exception  of  Saxony,  the  silk-worm  is  sUc- 
cessflilly  reared  as  a  commercial  object ;  also  in  Sweden, 
where  the  silk  is  said  to  possess  some  valuable  pro- 
perties not  found  in  that  produced  in  a  warmer  latitude. 
The  last  attempt  to  introduce  the  silk-worm  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  a  large  fcale  was  made  in  1835,  by  a  company 
whidi  commeneedita  operations  by  planting  80  acres  in  the 
county  of  Cork  with  4U00  mulberry- trees ;  but  the  design 
has  been  abandoned  as  for  as  relates  to  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  company  has  transferred  its  operatioiu  to 
Malta.  ^ 

There  are  several  works  devoted  to  details  of  the  manage- 
ment of  silk-worms,  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  that  of 
Count  Dandolo,  an  Italian  nobleman :  it  has  been  translated 
into  French.  Iliere  are  also  works  on  the  same  subject 
in  our  own  language. 

It  is  said  that  sixteen  yards  of  gros-de-Naples  of  ordinary 
quality,  or  fourteen  yards  of  a  superior  description,  are 
manufactured  out  of  1  lb.  of  reeled  silk,  to  produce  which 
twelve  lbs.  of  cocoons  are  required.  The  average  weight  of 
a  cocoon  is  trom  three  grains  to  three  grains  and  a  quarter ; 
its  average  length  when  reeled  off,  about  three  hundred 
yards.  Taking  the  silk  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  a  single  year  at  5,000,000  lbs.  the  following  are  the  sta- 
(istios  of  production  :>— 

Baw  silk ■ .    S,000,000  lbs. 

le  lbs.  of  cocoons  to  1  lb.  of  raw  silk   .  60,000,000  lbs. 
80,000  worms  to  I  lb.  of  oocoons,  18,000,000,000  worms. 

loz.  of  eggs  to  100  lb*,  of  cocoons     .    600,000  f*"' "' 

l  eggs. 

J  6  lbs.  of  leaves  to  1  lb.  of  cocoops    96,000.000  (  /^*^' 

100  lbs.  of  leave*  from  each  tree     .    9,600,000  trees. 

Silk  is  obtained  from  tbe  spider,  not  the  cobweb,  but  the 
silky  thread  which  the  female  spins  round  her  eggs  has  been 
woven ;  tbe  silken  fibres  of  the  pinna  form  a  strong  and 
beautiful  fabric  [MvTiLioiB] ;  and  some  speeies  of  moths 
form  cocoons  which  may  be  spun  a*  a  matter  of  experiment 
and  curiosity,  but  not  with  a  view  to  commercial  profit. 

The  quantities  of  raw,  waste,  and  thrown  silk  taken  for 
oonsumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  following 
period  was  a*  under: — 

Ib>. 

1765  to  1767  (inclusive)  .  .  .  715,000 

1785  to  1787          „          .  .  .  86I-,000 

1801  to  1812          „          .  .  .  1.110,000 

1814  to  1822.          „           .  .  .  1,940,902 

1824  to  1835          „           .  .  .  4.164,444 

1836  to  1840          „           .  .  .  4,999,791 

The  conntrie*  from  which  we  imported  raw,  waste,  ami 
thrown  silk,  in  1899,  were  as  follows ; — 

Cf 
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Wut^lmlM, 

RivSIlk. 

■ndHiulu. 

ThiowaSilk. 

Ibfc 

Ibi. 

ll». 

India  .    .    . 

U85.932 

2,012 

,  , 

Chim .     .     . 

349,549 

10,951 

,, 

Turkey,  Syrit, 

and  Egypt  . 

731,121 

•  • 

•  • 

Italy   .     .     . 

181,743 

436,819 

755 

France     .     .' 

1,018,901 

568,754 

213,991 

Other  countries 

79,002 

23,954 

10.523 

Total 


3,746,248      1,042,490       325,268 


Tbe  duty  on  raw  silk  is  Id.  per  lb. ;  on  waste,  knubs,  and 
husks,  14.  per  cwt. ;  and  on  thrown  silk  the  following  duties 
are  imposed :— S«.  2d.  per  lb.  on  organzine  and  crape,  and 
3«  on  tram  and  singles,  dyed ;  3*.  6d.  on  organzine  and 
crapes,  2«.  on  tram,  and  1«.  6d.  on  singles,  not  dyed.  It  is 
objected  to  this  duty  on  foreign-thrown  silk  that  it  raises 
unnecessarily  the  price  of  all  silk  thrown  at  home.  A  draw- 
back is  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  foreign-thrown  silk : 
no  British-thrown  silk  is  exported.  The  first  silk-throwing 
mill  erected  in  England  was  at  Derby,  in  1718.     [Dbrbt.] 

Reeling  from  the  cocoons  is  only  performed  in  countries 
where  the  silk  is  produced.  Silk  reaches  the  weaver  in 
three  different  states,  in  which  it  is  called  singles,  tram,  and 
organzine  [Riband],  the  preparation  of  which  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  throwster.  In  plain  silk-weaving  the  process  is 
much  the  same  as  in  weaving  woollen  or  Unen ;  but  the 
weaver  is  assisted  by  a  machine  for  the  even  distribution  <rf 
the  warp,  which  frequently  consists  of  eight  thousand 
separate  threads  in  a  breadth  of  t|Wenty  inches.  The  Jac- 
quard  loom,  invented  by  a  weaver  of  Lyon,  has  been  the 
means  of  facilitating  and  cheapening  the  production  of  fancy 
or  figured  silks  to  an  extraordinary  extent  Patterns  which 
required  the  greatest  degree  of  skill  and  the  most  painful 
labour  are  produced  by  this  machine  bv  weavers  of  ordinary 
skill,  and  with  but  little  more  labour  than  that  required  in 
weaving  plain  silks.  The  Jacquard  loom  has  bisen  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Jennings,  but  at  Lyon  it 
has  undergone  no  alteration.  The  power-loom  has  been 
only  partially  employed  in  the  silk  manufacture ;  and  ex- 
cepting for  the  commonest  goods,  it  does  not  possess  any 
great  advantage  over  the  hand-loom,  as  the  delicacy  of  the 
material  to  be  worked,  and  the  attention  which  must  be 
given  to  the  process  of  the  weft,  frequently  render  it  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  machine. 

Brocade  and  damask,  the  most  sumptuous  articles  of  silk 
manufacture  a  century  ago,  are  now  comparatively  unknown. 
Persian,  sarsnet,  gro»4e-Naples,  ducapes,  satin,  and  levan- 
tines,  are  the  names  given  to  plain  silks,  which  vary  from 
one  another  only  in  texture,  quality,  or  softness.  Satin 
derives  its  lustre  from  the  great  proportion  of  the  threads 
of  the  warp  being  left  visible,  and  the  piece  being  afterwards 
passed  over  heated  cylinders.  Other  varieties  of  silk  goods 
are  produced  by  mechanical  arrangements  in  the  loom,  such 
as  using  different  shuttles  with  threads  of  various  substances, 
&c.  The  pile  which  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  velvet  is 
produced  by  the  insertion  of  short  pieces  of  silk  thread, 
which  cover  the  surface  so  entirely  as  to  conceal  the  inter- 
lacings  of  the  warp  and  woof.  The  process  of  weaving 
velvet  is  slow,  and  it  is  paid  for  at  five  times  the  rate  of  plain 
silks.  There  are  several  sorts  of  goods  in  which  silk  is  em- 
ployed with  woollen  materials,  as  poplins  and  bombazines. 
The  Chinese,  says  Mr.  Davis  (p.  286),  make  a  species  of 
washing  silk,  called  at  Canton  '  ponge,'  which  becomes  more 
soft  as  it  is  longer  used.  Their  crapes  have  never  yet  been 
perfectly  imitated ;  and  they  particularly  excel  in  the  pro- 
duetion  of  damasks  and  flowered  satins. 

The  silk  manufacture,  after  its  introduction  into  England 
in'the  fifteenth  century,  remained  for  a  long  period  one  of 
the  least  important  branches  of  the  national  industry. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  about 
50,000  refugees  fled  to  England,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
settled  in  Spitalfields,  and  carried  on  the  silk  manufacture. 
At  this  period  foreign  silks  were  freely  admitted ;  and 
from  1685  to  1692,  silks  to  the  value  of  from  (i00,000/.  to 
700,000/.  were  annually  imported.  In  1692  the  refugees 
obtained  an  exclusive  pateut  for  certain  articles ;  and  in 
1697  parliament  prohibited  the  importation  of  French  and 
•ther  silk  goods;  and  in  1701  the  silk  e;oods  of  India  and 
China  were  included  in  the  prohibition.  Some  inconsiderable 
relaxation  was  made  in  this  policy  in  1713,  but  in  1765  the 
system  of  prohibition  was  again  fully  adopted,  and  oontinved 
«  opwtlim  until  iSM.    Puring  tUi  p«irio4  t|>e  itato  of  tb« 


mannflMitnre  was  anything  but  satisfactory ;  the  manuiiM- 
ttuers  oomplainine  of  the  smuggling  of  foreign  silks,  par- 
liament vainly  endeavouring  to  exclude  them,  with  constant 
disputes  about  wages  on  the  part  of  the  weavers.  In  177S 
they  obtained  an  act,  callea  the  SpitalSelds  Act,  which 
entitled  the  Middlesex  weavers  to  dmnand  fixed  wages,  to 
be  settled  fay  the  magistrates.  To  this  act  mav  be  attributed 
the  establishment  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  various  parts 
of  the  country ;  and  having  done  great  mischief,  it  was 
repealed  in  1824.  The  changes  introduced  in  1824  (some 
of  which  only  came  into  operation  July  5th,  1826),  with  a 
view  of  stimulating  the  silk  manufiicture,  have  been  most 
successful,  as  the  table  of  the  consumption  of  silk,  be- 
fore and  after  the  duties  were  reduced,  sufficiently  proves. 
Now  that  silk  has  become  cheaper,  and  consequently  a 
commoner  article  of  dress,  it  is  less  dependent  on  the  caprice 
of  fashion  than  when  it  was  an  expensive  luxury.  The 
declared  value  of  silk  goods  exported  since  1820  is  shown 
in  the  fbllowing  table : — 

Aaniul  areraf,'*. 
jE. 
1820  to  1823  (inclusive)   .         .         .         369,835 
1824  to  1827  „  .  .  .    '     286,119 

1828  to  1831  „  .  .  .         405,961 

1832  to  1835 693,961 

1836  to  1840 771,479 

The  declared  value  of  silk  manufactures  exported  in  1839 
was  868,1 18/. :  of  which  the  United  States  of  America  took 
410,093/.;  British  North  America,  136,750/.;  Australian 
settlements,  46,724/.;  France,  44,628/.;  British  West 
Indies,  38,467/.;  Chili,  44,733/.;  Brazil,  23,U7/.;.  other 
states  of  Central  and  Southern  America,  49,060/. ;  Germany, 
17,135/.;  East  Indies  and  Ceylon,  14,713/.;  Holland, 
14,306/.;  Belgium,  10,316/.;  all  other  parts,  18,136/. 

The  value  of  the  silk  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  is 
estimated  at  between  6,000,000/.  and  7,000,000/.  One-half 
of  the  silk  factories  are  in  Cheshire,  next  to  which  stand 
Lancashire,  Somerset,  Derbyshire,  and  Staffordshire.  There 
are  one  or  more  factories  in  above  one-half  of  the  counties 
of  England;  one  or  two  factories  have  been  established  in 
Irelano,  and  a  few  more  in  Scotland.  They  employ  alto- 
gether in  these  factories  above  30,000  persons,  of  whom 
two-thirds  are  females. 

The  duty  on  silk  manufiustnred  goods  imported  from 
European  countries  is  equivalent  to  30  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. In  1839  this  duty  produced  r  2^27,438/.,  and  the 
value  of  the  goods  was  therefore  about  700,000/.,  nine-tenths 
of  which  were  from  France.  The  exportation  of  silk  goods 
from  France  to  England  was  3,589,594  lbs.  from  1827  to 
1838;  but  the  quantity  entered  at  the  English  custom- 
house was  only  l,875,7081bs.,  and  there  were  therefore 
1,713,886  lbs.  introduced  by  smuggling,  or  48  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity  entered  at  the  French  custom-house  for  ex- 
portation to  England.  The  duty  on  the  legally  imported 
goods  averaged  20*.  4d.  per  lb. ;  but  if  the  illegal  imports 
could  have  been  charged  also,  a  duty  of  10«.  lid.  would 
have  produced  the  same  revenue.  (Table  by  G.  R.  Porter, 
Esq.,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  the  Report  o^'  Committee  on 
Ifnpart  Dutiet.) 

The  silk  manufactures  of  India  are  subject  to  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  of  20  per  cent.,  which,  in  1839,  produced 
19,867/.  The  imports  consisted  in  that  year  of  503,182 
pieces  of  bandannoes,  romals,  and  silk  handkerchief^,  of 
which  only  112,280  paid  duty  for  consumption  in  this 
country ;  and  of  other  articles  the  greater  part  were  re-ex- 
ported. 

( Treatise  on  the  Silk  Mamtfaeture,  in  Lardner's  '  Cyclo- 
psedia ;'  Ure's  Hiilosophy  qf  Mamffaetures  ;  Manual  for 
the  Culture  nf  Silk,  prepared  by  order  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  Boston,  1832 ;  Enayt  on  American  St/A,  toitk 
Direction*  for  raiting  Silk-womu,  Philadelphia,  1830; 
Second  Report  on  Crmanercial  RelaUont  bettceen  Great 
Britain  and  France  (Silk),  1835.) 
SILK-WORM.    [BoMBYCWiE.] 

SILLIMANITE,  a  crystallised  tilieate  of  akamna.  It 
occurs  in  rhombic  prisms  imbedded  in  quartt.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  long  diagonal.  Colour  dark  brownish-grey  or 
dove-brown.  Fracture  uneven,  splintery.  Specific  gravity 
3 '41.  Lustre  vitreous,  nearly  adamantine  on  the  ^ce  of 
cleavage.  Nearly  opaque.  Hardness  8' 0  to  8*5.  Brittle 
and  easily  reduced  to  powder. 

It  is  met  with  at  Saybrook,  0>nnecticut,  North  America. 
It  was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  a  variety  of  anthophyl- 
lit9,  b«t  it  i»  mncb  harder  tbso  this  mineral,  and  eontaim 
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more  alamina  and  less  silica  and  oxide  of  iron.    It  moie 
nearly  resembles  sienite  both  in  form  and  eomposition. 

It  yielded  by  the  analysis  of  Bowen — 

Silica       ....     42-67 
Alumina  .  .  .    94M1 

Oxide  of  Iron  .  2*00 

Water     ....      0' 51— 99 '29 

SI'LPHIUM  (aikfiev).  Antient  author*  mention  this 
plant  and  it*  juice.  In  the  article  on  Lasxh,  it  has  been 
stated  that  two  kinds  are  described  of  this  substance,  which 
is  also  called  juice  of  silphium.-  One  kind,  from  Cyrene, 
was  probably  yielded  by  Thapsia  Silphium  [Lasbr],  and 
the  other  wa*  most  likely  assafoetida,  which  has  been  em- 
ployed medicinally  by  Asiatic*  from  very  early  times,  though 
it  has  been  known  by  this  naiiie  in  comparative  modem 
times. 

Silphium  was  however  remarkable  for  other  pnpertiea, 
and  hence  has  attracted  the  attention  of  modem  travellers 
who  have  recently  visited  tfie  countries  where  the  silphium 
is  described  as  growing  by  the  antient*.  The  army  of 
Alexander,  in  crossing  the  mountain-range  which  Arrian 
calls  Caucasus  (iii.  28, 1 0),  and  which  is  the  same  range  that 
ne  afterwards  mentions  under  the  name  of  Paropamisus  (v. 
i,  3X  met  with  tbeSQphium.  Arrian  says,  on  the  authority 
of  Aristobulus,  'In  this  part  of  the  Caucasus  nothing  grows 
except  pines  and  Silphium,  but  the  country  wa*  populou*, 
and  fed  many  sheep  and  cattle,  for  the  sheep  are  very  fond 
of  the  silphium.  If  a  sheep  should  perceive  the  silphium 
from  a  distance,  it  rans  to  it,  and  feeds  on  the  flower,  and 
digs  up  the  root  and  eats  that  also.  For  this  reason  in  Cy- 
rene they  drive  the  sheep  as  far  as  possible  from  the  spots 
where  tbe  silphium  grows,  and  some  even  fence  in  such 
places  to  prevent  the  sheep  f^om  entering  them,  if  they 
should  approach ;  for  the  silphium  i*  worth  a  good  deal  to 
the  Cyrensans.'  Burnes,  in  crossing  the  Hindu  Koosh,  and 
seeing  both  the  men  and  eattle  eating  the  young  parts  of 
the  assafoBtida  plant,  supposed  that  it  must  be  the  silphium 
of  Arrian.  But  as  this  author  describes  the  country  where 
the  silphium  grows  as  abounding  in  oattle,  Dr.  Royle  had 
concluded  that  the  Prangos  of  Mr.  Moororoft  was  the  sil- 
phium alluded  to,  and  which  is  much  fed  on  by  sheep  and 
cattle  in  the  present  day  in  Tibet.  Mr.  Vigne,  when  tra- 
velling in  these  regions,  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  both  plants,  being  umbelliferous, 
and  employed  for  the  same  purposes  in  nearly  the  same 
regions,  may  have  contributed  to  form  the  accounts  which 
are  so  brief  in  antient  authors.    [Lasxr  ;  Pranoos.] 

SI'LURES.    [BRiTANiriA.] 

SILURIAN  SY8TBM.  One  considerable  group  of  the 
fossiliferous  primary  strata,  occurring  in  remarkable  perfec- 
tion in  Wales,  eapecially  in  the  eastern  and  some  of  the 
southern  districts,  and  in  some  of  the  adjoining  English 
counties,  is  thus  named  by  Mr.  Murcbisonin  a  very  splendid 
work,  the  fSruit  of  his  long  invegligation  of  this  part  of  the 
series  of  British  strata.  Under  this  title  we  propose  to  ar- 
range some  general  view*  of  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge regarding  the  history  of  the  lower  Palsoxoic  strata. 
[Gboloot;  Pkihary  Strata;  PALiEoxoic  Rocks  ;  Sali< 
PSROus  Ststkm.I 

When  Mr.  Murchison  commenced  his  researches  in 
Shropshire  and  Wales  (LB31),  tbe  principal  knowledge  we 
possMsed  of  the  succession  of  the  older  stratified  rocks  of 
Britain,  then  commonly  call^  grauwack6  and  transition 
formations,  was  based  on  the  still  incompletely  published 
labours  of  Sedgwick  in  Wales  and  the  district  of  the  £ng- 
lish  lakes ;  and  so  little  was  known  of  their  fossil  contents, 
that  it  is  believed  the  first  definite  notice  of  this  kind  was 
contained  in  Mr.  Phillips's  description  of  a  group  of  slate- 
rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Kirby  Lonsdale.  {Geol.  'Ihmt., 
1827.)  Now,  in  consequence  principally  of  the  develop- 
ment given  to  this  subject  by  the  appearance  of  the  Silurian 
researches  of  Mr.  Murchison,  and  other  works  to  which  it 
has  led,  we  are  able  to  tiane  in  one  consecutive  history 
nearly  tbe  whole  series  of  mineral  depositions  and  organic 
combinations  of  which  the  ocean  was  antiently  the  theatre, 
from  the  period  of  tbe  mica  schists  to  the  termination  of 
the  carboniferous  »ra. 

In  this  survey,  the  Silurian  strata  form  a  very  conspicuous 
and  interesting  portion,  and  in  the  district  from  which  the 
type  wa*  originally  drawn  they  appear  within  distinct  and 
diBAnite  limit*  which  seem  to  insulate  them  from  the  older 
and  new  rocks,  and  to  justify  their  claim  to  the  rank  of  a 
peeali«r  lyitem;  but  w  vwn  4Mtr<ata  obwoomena  appear 


which  show  that  the  order  of  physical  changes  and  organie 
combinations  which  characterise  the  Silurian  System,  was 
in  operation  both  before  and  after  the  period  included  in 
the  ages  of  the  four  Silurian  groups  of '  Liandeilo,'  'Can- 
doc,'  '  Wenlock,'  and  '  Ludlow ;'  while  in  other  district* 
these  oharaoteriatio  aasemblases  do  not  all  clearly  appear ; 
and  thus  we  are  naturally  conducted  to  a  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  antient  (Paleeozoic)  formations. 

Whatever  be  the  trae  theory  of  the  origin  of  tbe  Grani- 
toid Strata  of  gneiss  and  mica  schist  (with  their  many  and 
various  quartzose,  chloritic,  and  calcareous  accompaniments), 
it  is  at  least  certain,  as  a  general  rule,  tlyt  rocks  of  (his 
general  type  are  prevalent  among  the  very  deepest  and 
oldest  deposits  from  water  which  retain  proof  of  their  watery 
aggregation,  and  that  they  are  in  this  position  devoid  of  the 
traces  of  antient  life. 

Equally  certain  is  the  character  of  the  great  series  of 
Neptunian  roc\cs  which  lies  upon  the  mica  sdiist ;  it  is  a 
vast  and  various  mass  of  strata  (principally  argillaceous, 
locally  arenaceous  or  conglomeritic,  rarely  yielding  lime- 
stone), in  which,  though  unequally,  and  in  degrees  varying 
with  locality,  ilaty  cleaoa^e  tends  to  be  developed.  Organic 
life  has  left  traces  in  this  series  of  muddy  sediments  both 
of  vegetable  and  animal  origin;  in  the  lower  and  older  parts 
very  sparingly,  in  the.  upper  parts  abundantly.  If,  with 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison,  we  take  tbe  series 
of  these  rocks  as  they  appear  in  Wales  and  Cumberland, 
namely — 

Silurian,  or  upper  group  ; 

Cambrian,  or  midwe  group ; 

Cumbrian,  or  lower  group  ; 

we  shall  find  in  the  mineral  characters  of  these  group* 
in  the  countries  named,  some  diagnostic  marks  of  import- 
ance, but  they  vanish  or  become  equivocal  in  other  regions. 
In  like  manner  the  organic  content*  seem,  in  the  co*  .ntries 
named,  to  be  definitely  arranged  in  xones,  so  as  to  mark 
successive  periods  there :  no  organic  remains  are  known  in 
the  Cumbrian  rocks ;  they  are  rare,  and  confined  to  a  few 
layers,  in  the  Cambrian  deposits ;  and  are  very  plentiful 
and  general  in  the  Silurian  group.  The  districts  in  which 
these  peculiarities  occur  are  probably  more  wide  and  scat- 
tered fiirther  asunder  than  those  in  which  the  original 
tvpeii  of  mineral  structure  prevail;  hut  yet  it  is  evident 
tnat  they  are  limited  in  respect  of  geographical  area,  and 
variable  in  regard  to  the  distinctness  and  coinpleteness  of 
the  terms,  even  in  districts  not  for  removed  firom  the  centre 
of  investigation.  Let  any  one  who  may  desire  proof  of  this 
compare  we  argillaceous  series  of  Ayrshire,  Westmoreland, 
Pembrokeshire,  Tyrone,  or  Waterford,  in  which  Silurian 
fossils  occur,  with  the  full  and  varied  series  of  ShropsbiK, 
the  Berwyn,  and  Snowdon. 

Under  these  circvimstanee*  of  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
right  general  view  of  the  antient  fossiliferous  strata,  we 
must  consider  the  series  of  Silurian  rocks  and  fouils  not  a* 
the  type  of  this  enormous  sequence  of  mineral  and  organic 
phenomena,  but  a*  one,  and  perhaps  the  rioheat  of  aU  the 
local  physical  combinations  of  that  antient  period,  and  em- 
ploy it  as  a  general  term  of  comparison  for  reducing  to 
order  and  place  many  detached  and  difficult  district*  in 
which  the  *trata  have  local,  peculiar,  and  perhapi  excep- 
tional aspect*. 

Mr.  Murchison  arranges  the  Silurian  strata  in  groups,  as 
follows ;  in  a  descending  order : — 

ThIeknMs 
PatBaUaas.  DItUoiu.  In  b«t. 

r Upper  Ludlow  rocks') 
Ludlow  rock*  .<  Ay me«try  limestone   >  1S00 
(Lower  Ludlow  rocks  J 


Upper 
Silurians 


Wenlock  rocks  {^:£«-»o-    }  1000 


Lower    (  Caradoc  rocks 
Silurians  \  Liandeilo  rocks 


:} 


very 
variable. 


We  shall  present  a  very  brief  analysis  of  some  of  their 
characters. 

Upper  Ludlow  Roeki. 

Mineral  Character.— Greyish,  argillaceous,  or  ealcareoti* 
sandstone*,  very  slightly  micaceous,  decomposing  to  ashea 
or  rusty-brown  colour. 

Stmotnre.— Mostly  laminated,  parallel  to  the  stratifica- 
tion, with  joint*  considerably  symmetrical,  nearly  reotangn- 
lar  to  tbe  plane  of  the  beds,  as  near  Ludlow. 

Aapn>l  of  ^  Ciwtntry.— A  region  rising  fvm  ben^tfc 
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the  old  re4-utndstone,  often  to  a  eonsidenble'and  rather 
eontinuoui  etcarpment,  ai  near  Usk  and  Ludlow. 

Organic  Contents. — Polypiaria,  9  ;  Crinoidea  rare ;  Con- 
chifera  Plagimyona  rather  plentiful,  10 ;  Conehifera  Meio- 
myona,  1  ;  Conehifera  Brachiopoda,  1 S  ;  Oaateropoda,  6 ; 
Cephalopoda  Monothalamaeea,  S ;  Cephalopoda  Polythalar 
macea,  6;  Crustacea,  S;  Annelida  F,  1;  Fishes,  7;  Doubt- 
ful, 3  (in  all  about  56  speoiei). 

Localities. — Ludlow;  vicinitf ofUik. 
Aymettry  lAiMttone. 

Mineral  Character.— Subcrystalline,  argillaMOUS  lime- 
stone, hluish-^y,  or  mottled,  as  near  Aymestry. 

Structure.— Irregularly  laminated,  or  nodular;  with 
oross  joints  nearly  rectangu&ted  to  the  plane  of  stratifica- 
tion. 

Aspect  of  the  Country. — Often  a  sligbtlv  prominent  ter- 
race on  the  woody  steep  escarpment  of  a  hill,  capped  with 
Upper  Ludlow  pcks,  as  near  Ludlow. 

Organ  ip  Contents. — Polypiaria, )  2 ;  Crinoidea  rare;  Pla- 
gimyona, 6;  Mesomyona,  3;  Brachiopoda,  12;  Gastero- 
poda, 9 ;  Monothalamaeea,  ]  ;  Polythalamacea,  4 ;  Ousta- 
cea.  3  (in  aU  about  49  species). 

Localities. — Aymestry ;  Sedmley  near  Dudley,  &e. 
Lower  Ludtmo  RoAi. 

Mineral  Character. — Argillaceous  (called  'Mudstone'), 
light-grey,  dark-grey,  or  black,  but  feathering  to  ashen 
hues,  as  in  the  Wigmore  Valley. 

Structure. — Partially  flaggy,  in  places  the  lamination  is 
uneven  and  nodular.  In  the  lower  parts,  nodules  of  black 
limestone  in  lines  of  stratification. 

Aspect  of  the  Country. — Toward  the  base  of  tho  steep 
•soarpment  of  a  hill,  which  may  contain  the  ivhola  Lodlow 
fturmation,  as  in  the  Wigmore  Valley. 

Organic  Contents.— Polypiaria.  9;  Crineidea  rare;  Pla- 
gimyona, 8;  Mesomyona,  2;  Brachiopoda,  19;  Grastero- 
poda,  7;  Monothalamaeea?;  Polythalsmaeea,  37;  Crus- 
caoea,  3 ;  Annelida,  1 ;  Fiahea,  I ;  Doubtft4  3  (in  all  about 
79  species). 

Localities. — Ludlow;  TTsk. 

Wenloeh  Limeitone. 

Mineral  Character. — Grey,  bluish,  or  pinkish  crystalline 
and  subcrystallioe  limestone,  arranged  in  strata  of  conora- 
tionary  aspect,  separated  by  much  argillaoeous  matter. 

Structure. — As  above  stated,  concretionary  ia  detail,  but 
stratified  on  a  large  scale  with  oonsiderahle  persiiteocQ  of 
the  parts.  The  eonoretionary  itruetur*  most  i«m«rkablf  at 
top  and  bottom. 

Aspect  of  the  Oountr)'.— Usually  a  prominent  or  termoo- 
like  escarpment,  where  the  beds  dip  moderately ;  risiim  to 
insulated  nills,  where  contortions  pnvail,  as  pear  Ludlaw, 
Wenlock,  Malvern  Hills. 

Organic  Contents.— Polypiaria.  S3;  Crinoidea,  14;  Pla- 
-gimyona  ? ;  Mesomyona,  1 ;  Brachiopoda,  98 ;  Gastarqpo^a, 
■ ;  Monothalamaeea,  8 )  Palythalaroa^aa,  9 ;  Crustacea,  1 4 ; 
Anneli^  1 ;  Doubtful,  8  (in  all  about  139  species). 

Localitias. — Dudley;  Wenlock;  near  U«k. 
Wutlack  Shalt, 

Mineral  Charaetar.— -Dull  argillaeeqns  ahale,.with  oonort- 
tions  of  impure  argillaoeou*  limwtQBe,  {uaob  analogous  to 
the  argillaceous  Ludlow  rocks. 

Structure. — Laminated,  with  spheroidal  ealoareoua  eon- 
aretions,  especially  toward  the  bas«. 

Aspect  of  the  Country.—Owing  to  the  wasting  of  the 
middle  beds,  this  shaly  mass  is  often  the  line  of  a  valley. 

Organic  Contents. — Polypiaria.  18;  Crinoidea  rare ;  Pla- 
gimyona, I ;  Mesomyona  r;  Brachiopoda,  33 ;  Gjasteropoda, 
4 ;  Monothalamaeea  ? ;  Polythalam&cea,  5  ;  Crustacra,  2  ; 
Annelida?;  Doubtful,  2  (in  all  about  6S  species).  There 
are  marine  plants  in  this  deposit,  and  we  have  seen  them 
of  a  vermilion  colour. 

Locality. — Wigmore  Valley. 

Caradoc  Sandstone. 

Mineral  Character. — Sandstones  of  various  colours,  more 
•r  less  micaceous,  sometinlies  quartiose  or  conglomeritic, 
with  thin  courses  of  impure  limestone,  especially  in  the 
upper  part.  (Where  altered  by  igneous  action,  this  sand- 
stone becomes  a  sort  of  quarts  rook.) 

Structure. — Usually  laminated.  Where  altered  by  heat, 
the  stratification  is  nearly  or  quite  losL 

Asjpeet  of  the  Country. — Very  eharaotwiatie  where  the 
•ttata  are  Indurated  by  vicinity  of  trap-roek* :  the  quarti- 
ose masses  then  assomhig  very  pioturesqne  fcrms. 

OfKanio  Contents.— Polypiaria,  13)  Crineideantre)  Pla- 


gimyona, 1 !  Mesomyona,  3 :  Braehiopoda,  53';  Gut«r«» 
poda,  7  :  Monothalamaeea,  3 ;  Polythalamacea,  6 ;  Cru*- 
tacea,  8 ;   Doubtful,  8  (in  all  about  95  species). 

Mineral  Veins.— -Green   copper-ore    (Malachite) ;    thin 
strings  of  galena ;  and  in  the  vioinity  of  trap  trve  mineral ' 
veins  occur. 

Localitiea. — Caer  CVradoc ;  May  Hill ;  near  Uandeilo. 
LlaHdeilo  Flag*. 

Mineral  Character.— Hard  dark-coloured  flagi^  some- 
times slightly  mioaeeous,  frequently  oaloaraoua. 

Structure.— Thinly  laminated,  pisrallel  to  tha  stratifica- 
tion, with  soipe  internal  oblique  cleavage. 

Aispeot  of  the  C!ountry.— Not  characteristio,  the  atratifi- 
eation  being  commonly 'vary  higjily  inclined  and  th«  masses 
very  thidi. 

(Organic  Contents. — Polypiaria,  4  ;  Crinoidea  rare ;  Pla- 
gimyot^a,  I ;  Mesomyona?:  Brachiopoda,  26  ;  Gasteropoda, 
8  ;  Monothalamacisa,  1 ;  Polythalamaeoa,  1 ;  OrustacM,  1 1 
(in  all  about  47  species). 

Mineral  Veins. — Oeour  in  the  Tidnity  of  trap,  as  in  the 
Shelve  and  Ck>rndon  district. 

Localities.— Near  Built;  Llandeilo;  Pembrokeshire. 

Pyrogenous  rooks  are  associated  with  the  Silurian  strata 
in  many  situations— as  the  Caradoc  Hills,  where  compact 
fslspar  predominates— the  Wrekin  and  Lilleshall  Hill,  cha- 
racterised fay  sienitio  rocks— Comdon,  Aill  of  greenstone. 
Alterations  of  stratified  rocks  by  the  contact  of  igneous 
rooks  are  oommon  in  the  (^radoo,  Stiperstonea,  ttc.  The 
trap  rocks  near  Welshpool  are  in  places  eolnmnar;  the 
Breiddyn  Hills  are  mostly  greenstone,  and  yield  elongated 
dykes  in  a  north-east  direction,  which  traverse  the  new  red- 
sandstone.  Mineral  veins  (yieldine  lead-ore)  are  plentiful 
in  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  in  the  Shelve  district,  adjacent  to 
the  trap  rocks  of  Corndon,  and  the  altered  sandstones  of  the 
Stiperstones.  *  In  a  plan  of  Mr.  More's  of  Linley  Hall,  the 
chief  proprietor  of  this  district,  upwards  of  84  are  laid  down 
in  the  district  of  Shelve  alone,  excluding  the  traota  around 
the  Bog  and  Penally :  so  that,  comprehending  the  principal 
portion  oi  the  mining-ground,  we  may  say  that  it  contains 
upwards  of  30  metalliferous  veins  which  have  been  profita- 
bly worked,'    (Murcbison,  SiL  Syit.,  p.  282.) 

Volcanic  grits,  composed  of  materials  derived  hom  igneous 
action,  and  subsequently  arranged  in  water,  are  mentioned 
by  M.  Murcbison  rather  frequently.  In  the  Shelve  district 
they  are  traversed  by  lead  veins;  in  the  Caradoo  Hills,  they 
abound,  and  were  noticed  as  '  allied  to  greenstone '  in  the 
Wrekin  by  Mr.  A.  Aikin.  They  contain  organic  remains  in 
several  places,  as  near  the  Comdon  Hills. 

On  reviewing  the  series  of  strata  comprised  in  the  Silu- 
rian System,  in  the  vioinity  of  Ludlow,  Usk,  Llandeilo,  or 
Denbighshire,  we  see  them  to  fbrm  in  reality  one  closely 
assooiated  sequence  of  oceanic  deposits — apparently  accu- 
mulated with  little  local  disturbance  and  very  slight  admix- 
ture of  organic  exuvis  from  the  land.  Volcanio  eruptions 
appear  to  have  rather  varied  than  greatly  disturbed  this 
system  of  operations,  though  it  is  avKlent  they  eonlributed 
no  small  part  of  the  granular  materials  of  the  principally 
sedimentary  strata.  The  formation  of  linestone  is  local  :— 
where  coral  prevailed,  we  find  the  Aymestry  and  Wenlock 
limestones,  and  even  the  calcareous  parts  of  the  Landeilo 
rocks,  to  be  in  a  great  degree  filled  with  coral.  The  Braehio- 
pod  shell  *  Psntamerus '  fills  some  whole  beds  of  limestone 
(near  Aymestry),  and  where  it  is  defloient  the  limestone 
also  fhils,  as  in  the  district  of  Usk.  In  their  course  from 
Shropshire,  northward  to  Denbighshire,  Mr.  Bowman  {Be~ 
portt  of  ike  BrititA  Ataodatien  /or  1840-41)  has  found  the 
general  type  of  the  Silurian  rocks  to  vary,  and  the  line  of 
diatinotion  between  it  and  the  slaty  strata  below  to  he  ex- 
tremely obscure  ;  and  similar  observations  are  recorded  by 
M.  Murcbison  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  these  rock» 
in  Caermarthenshire  and  Pembrokeshire. 

Mineral  character  alone  will  scarcely  auflioe,  anywhere. 
Ant  any  but  an  arbitrary  (and  therefore  unsatistactory) 
boundary-line  between  the  Silurian  and  Cambrian  depoaits. 
It  is  extremely  probable,  perhaps  we  may  say  it  is  already 
proved,  that  no  distinotion  of  higher  value  can  be  found  on 
comparing  the  organic  remains  of  these  groups.  In  Snowdon 
(supposed  to  be  very  low  in  the  Cambrian  series  of  rocks) 
are  shells  and  corals,  which  are  perhaps  t)ie  aaaae,  but  cer 
tainly  are  eongenerie  with  and  very  sitpilar  to  '  Silurian ' 
fcinils ;  and  there  is  really  as  great  (if  not  greater)  diffiMrence 
between  the  Uandeile  and  '^eikleok  rooka,  in  regard  to 
fcaails,  thas  hetwon.the  Silurian  and  GamhriaB  atxata. 
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If  we  turn  to  other'  diltnotg  wherh  SituriMi  foaiils  Ofloar 
plentiftillr  (Nonh  Amerioa.  Irelmnd,  Nonray),  tbo  result 
•ppean  tne  same.  There  is  eppateiitly  onljr  one  grett  leriea 
of  organic  oombinations  diatinguiibable  amonf  the  fonili- 
ferouB  atrata  anterior  tt>  the  old  red-umdstone  eua.  and  it 
\ras  with  a  perception  of  this  important  truth  that  Mr.  Mur- 
ehison  once  proposed  for  the  Silurian  strata  the  title  of  Fro- 
tosoic.  If  instead  of  this  we  etnplof  Palseoeoie  (at  suggested 
hj  Sedgwick),  and  adopt  the  general  view  advocated  in  this 
work  [pALiBOBOic ;  SALitiBoua  STtrxif],  we  shall  rank  all 
the  fbasiliferous  strata  of  the  Cumbrian,  Cambtian,  and  Sila 
rian  group*  as  Lower  PalaoKOio  Strata, 

The  lower  arbitrary  boundary  of  the  Silurian  strata  being 
thua  softened  or  erased,  we  may  regard  its  upper  surface  aa 
only  locally  more  definite.  Certainly  in  all  the  region 
around  Wales  the  separation  of  the  Silarian  and  old  red 
deposits  is  somewhat  sudden ;  the  colour  changes  from  grey 
to  red;  the  dull  mudstones  become  micaceous  sandstones; 
the  richly  fossiliferous  Upper  Ludlow  loees  its  character  in 
unproliflo  red  marls  and  grits.  What  few  fossils  do  occur 
in  these  overlaid  strata  (except  near  the  very  bottom)  are 
of  quite  other  types  of  organisation.  But  these  are  local 
truths,  depending  mainly  on  the  introduction  of  new  sedi- 
ments poMonoM /o  marine  invertebral  lift;  and  as  these 
sediments  are  very  local,  we  may  find  in  other  countries 
ftroups  of  strata  newer  than  the  Silurian,  older  than  the 
Carboniferous,  with  fossils  intermediate  in  character  and 
combination  to  both. 

This  expectation  ie  in  course  of  fulfilment,  but  it  is  not 
yet  fully  satisfied.  In  Devonshire,  the  Rhine  Valley,  the 
Eifel,  we  find  numerous  assemblages  of  such  Middle  Palceo- 
soic  fossils,  but  they  do  not  by  any  means  fill  the  whole  in- 
tervid  between  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  types ;  nor 
have  we  seen  in  collections  fhim  North  America,  Australia, 
the  Harts,  Brittany,  or  Russia,  all  that  is  desired  to  fill  the 
void.  Ever  alive  to  this  most  interesting  inquiry,  the  author 
of  the  '  Silurian  System'  is  perhaps  at  this  moment  adding 
valuable  facts  concerning  it,  the  firuit  of  his  continued 
researches  in  Russia;  and  we  believe  that  by  further  exami- 
nation of  the  lower  strata  of  the  Rhine  Valley,  and  the 
Hars,  some  additional  data  may  be  gathered. 

At  present  the  most  important  of  the  discoveries  which 
(however  incompletely)  represent  a  Middle  Mteozoic 
Period,  have  been  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  in  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  and  in  the  Eifel  and  Rhine  Valley.  The 
principal  of  these,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  analogies  which  it 
offers  to  the  strata  of  earlier  and  more  recent  date,  is  the 
district  of  Devon  and  (Cornwall ;  from  which  ten  years  a«> 
only  a  small  number  of  fossil  species  was  known,  but  which 
has  now  yielded  to  noraeroos  inquirers  fully  300  distinct  and 
recognisable  forms.  Of  these,  according  to  Mr.  Lonsdale, 
who  gives  (Geol.  Traru,  1840)  a  table  of  the  species  which 
be  examined,  and  to  Mr.  Murchison  and  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, who  enumerate  128  species,  a  few  of  these  species  are 
found  in  the  Silurian  and  a  few  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 
Professor  Phillips,  in  his  recent  work  (.PcUeeozoic  FoisiU  qf 
Devon  and  Cormoall),  discusses  the  relations  of  27S  species, 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  both  by  numerical  val  uations 
of  the  general  combinations  of  groups  of  invertebrata,  and 
by  specific  analogies,  the  conclusion  of  the  intermediate  age 
of  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  strata  is  confirmed.  As  the 
differences  of  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  fossils  are  vary 
much  greater  than  those  between  the  Silurian  and  (^mbrian 
fossils,  it  appears  probable  that  the  boundarv  assumed  by 
Mr.  Murchison  for  the  upper  termination  of  the  Silurian 
u'roup  may  remain  with  but  slight  alteration.  One  change 
contemplated  by  the  author  himself  we  should  be  glad  to 
see  adopted : — Uiere  are  some  fossiliferous  bands  placed  by 
Mr.  Morchison  near  the  base  of  the  old  red  system,  which 
would  better  go  to  the  Silurian  ranks,  since,  in  respect  of 
the  shells  which  they  contain  and  their  mineral  composition, 
they  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Silurian  strata. 

(>n  considering  the  distribution  of  organic  remains  in 
the  successive  stages  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  it  is  evident 
that  tbe  greatestTsriety  of  species  occurs  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  upper  and  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  Silu- 
rian rooks.  Ill  other  words,  the  conditions  favourable  to 
organic  life  in  'the  sea  were  in  the  earliest  period  consider- 
able ;  they  arrived  at  a  maximum  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
period,  in  the  Caradoc  sandstone,  the  Wenlock  shale  and 
the  Wenlock  limestone,  and  still  continued  considerable  till 
tbe  Silurian  depositions  ceased,  and  were  replaced  by  old 
ediaodatone  nearly  devoid  of  organic  remains.  Polypiaria,  I 


Orinoideai  atid  Ckustaeea  ar*  meat  nulii»t«ii«  in  tbe  princi' 

pal  calcareous  rock,  Wenlock  limestone ;  Bracbiopoda  are 
most  plentiful  in  Ciaradoc  saitdstone )  Cephalopoda,  ii\  the 
Wenlock  shale ;  fishes,  in  the  upper  Ludlow  rock. 

Mr.  Murchison  gives  the  following  general  recapitulation 
of  organic  remains  in  these  strata : — 


Pisces     <        ,   ,     » 

Ctusteeea        .         .  , 
Annelida         . 

Molluscs  (Heteropods*)  . 

(Cephalopoda)  . 

(Gasteropoda^  . 

Oonohifora  (Braefaiopoda)  . 

(Monomyaria)  . 

(Dimyaria) 

Orlnoidea        .        .  . 

Polypiaria        .         .  > 

Doubtful         .        .  . 
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SlL'd'RlD^,  a  (kmity  of  fishes  of  tlie  order  Malacop- 
terygii,  placed  by  Cuvier,  in  his  'Rigne  Animal,'  between 
the  Siocvia,  or  Pike  tribe,  and  the  Salmomdee,  of  fimiily 
of  the  Salmons;  but  in  the  'Histoire  Naturelle  des  Pois- 
sons,'  the  present  group  commences  the  Malacoptetygil. 
The  fiimily  SiluHda  constitutes  a  very  extensive  section  of 
fishes,  the  species  of  which  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to 
the  tteeh  Waters  of  warm  climates.  No  group  perhaps  pre- 
sents greater  diversity  of  form  than  the  Silurians,  and  tneir 
habits  are  equally  interesting.  Their  most  obvious  external 
characters  are,  the  want  of  true  scales ;  the  skin  is  generally 
naked,  but  in  parts  protected  by  large  bony  plates;  the 
foremost  ray  of  tbe  dorsal  and  pectoral  fins  almost  always 
consists  of  a  strong  bony  ray,  often  serrated  either  in  front 
or  behind,  or  on  both  sides.  These  fishes  moreover  fre- 
quently are  furnished  with  a  small  adipose  fin  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  back,  as  in  the  Salmomdee.  The  mouth  is  al- 
most always  provided  with  barbules. 

The  genus  SUanu,  as  now  restricted,  is  distinguished  by 
tbe  dorsal  fin  being  very  small,  without  any  distinct  spine, 
and  situated  on  the  fbre  part  of  the  back ;  the  anal  fin  is  of 
great  length,  extending  alone  the  whole  belly  of  the  fish, 
and  sometimes  joining  the  tail-fin ;  the  maxillaries  and  in- 
termaxiUaries  are  furnished  with  small  thick-set  curved 
teeth,  and  there  is  a  band  of  similar  teeth  on  the  vomer. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  confined  to  the  old  world ; 
the  only  known  European  Species  is  the  Silurut  glanit 
(Linn.),  a  fish  of  very  large  size,  wbich  is  found  in  the  lakes 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  Danube,  tbe  Elbe,  at>d  all  the  rivers 
of  Hungary.    In  Prussia  and  Sweden  it  is  also  found. 

The  Silurut  glanit  is  introduced  in  several  works  on  the 
fishes  of  this  country.  It  has  however,  says  Mr.  Tarrell, 
been  suspected  that  the  so-called  Silurus,  supposed  to  huv6 
been  found  fttrmerly  in  some  of  tbe  Bcottbh  rivers,  might 
have  been  the  burbot. 

Cuvier  states  that  this  fish  is  sometimes  upwards  of  six 
foot  in  length,  and  is  said  to  weigh  three  hundred  pounds 
(French).  The  body  is  elongated,  and  has  the  hinder  part 
compressed,  but  towards  the  head  its  width  gradually  in* 
creases,  and  the  head  itself  is  depressed  and  large;  its 
Rolour  is  dark-green  above,  of  a  bale-green  below  the  lateral 
line,  and  yellowish  on  the  belly,  and  the  whole  body  is 
covered  with  dark  spots ;  six  barbules  surround  the  mouth, 
and  two  of  these,  which  have  their  origin  (one  on  each  side) 
Just  above  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  ate  very  long. 

Mr.  Yarrell  observes,  'The  Silurus  is  represented  as  slug- 
gish in  its  habits,  and  a  slow  swimmer,  taking  its  prey  hy 
Iving  in  wait  for  it,  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Angler,  Lop/Hut;  hiding  itself  in  holes  or  soft  niud,  and 
apparently  depending  upon  the  accidental  approach  of  fishes 
or  other  animals,  of  which  its  long  and  numerous  barbules 
may  be  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  attraction  to  the 
victims,  and  the  means  of  warning  to  tbe  detonrer.  From 
its  formidable  site,  it  can  have  but  few  enemies  in  the  ftesh 
Water;  and  fVom  them,  its  dark  colour,  in  addition  to  its 
habit  of  secreting  itself  either  in  holes  or  soft  mud.  Would 
be  a  sttfiBeient  security.  In  spring,  the  ntslo  and  female 
may  be  seen  together,  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  near  the 
banks  or  edges  of  the  water,  but  scon  return  to  their  usual 
retreats.    The  ova,  wheh  deposited,  are  green;  and  the 
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Soutig  ara  excluded  between  the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth 
•yt. 

'  The  flesh  of  the  Silunu  ii  white,  fat,  and  agreeable  to 
many  persons  as  food,  particularly  the  part  of  the  fish  near  the 
tail ;  but  on  account  of  its  being  luscious,  soft,  and  difficult 
to  digest,  it  is  not  recommended  to  those  who  have  weak 
stomachs.  In  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  the  flesh 
is  preserved  by  drying,  and  the  fiat  is  used  as  laid.' 

It  appears  by  some  statements  in'the  '  Histoire  Naturelle 
dee  Poissons,'  that  the  present  fish  is  so  voracious,  that  it 
has  been  known,  in  several  instances,  to  devour  children ; 
and  in  one  instance  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found  in  one 
of  these  fishes. 

Several  examples  of  the  restricted  genus  Silurus  are 
found  in  Asia. 

Cuvier  separates  from  the  typical  Silun,  as  a  genus,  the 
Siluru*  myttu*  of  Lin'nteus,  and  some  others,  on  account  of 
the  compressed  form  of  the  body,  and  the  dorsal 'fin  having 
a  strong  bony  spine  in  front,  which  is  denticulated  on  the 
hinder  margin.  The  body  is  deepest  near  the  middle,  but 
tapers  somewhat  suddenly  towards  the  extremities.  The 
bead  is  small  and  depressed,  and  the  eyes  are  placed  bw 
down. 

The  species  upon  which  Cuvier  founds  this  genus — to 
which  he  applies  the  name  Schilbe — are  found  in  the  Nile, 
but  there  are  others  described  in  this  author's  great  work 
on  fishes,  one  of  which  is  found  at  Senegal  and  another  in 
India. 

Genus  Ce<«pm.— This  genus  is  founded  by  Agassiz  on 
certain  species  found  in  Brazil,  which  in  their  affinities  ap- 
proach the  genus  Silurut,  but  are  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
tremely small  size  of  their  eyes.* 

Genus  Btigrui,  Cuvier. — ^The  species  of  this  genus  are 
distingumhed  from  those  of  the  genus  Silurut,  as  restricted, 
by  their  possessing  an  adipose  fin  on  the  hinder  part  of  the 
back.    Tlie  body  is  naked — that  is,  unprovided  with  bony 

Elates — and  the  mouth  is  provided  with  barbules,  the  num- 
er  of  which,  varying  in  different  species,  has  been  selected 
for  the  minor  divisions  of  the  group.  Numerous  species 
are  found  in  the  Indian  and  African  rivers. 

G^nus  Pimelodut,  Lac£p. — Differs  from  Bagrtu  in  having 
no  teeth  on  the  vomer ;  the  palatines  however  are  often  pro- 
vided with  teeth.  The  species  vary  much  in  the  number  of 
their  barbules,  and  in  the  form  of  the  bead,  which  is  often 
protected  by  a  bony  plate,  and  a  large  bony  plate  is  situated 
Detween  that  on  the  head  and  the  dorsal  spine;  similar 
bony  plates  on  the  head  however  are  observable  in  many  of 
the  species  of  the  preceding  genus.  The  species  of  Pitne- 
lodu*  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  World.  Numerous  species  are  described  from  North 
America,  others  are  found  in  South  America,  and  the  rivers 
of  India  also  furnish  numerous  examples. 

Genus  Fhraetoeephalu*,  Agassiz.— This  genus  contains 
but  one  species,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Brazils ;  its  generic 
distinction  consists  in  its  possessing  some  incomplete  osseous 
rays  enchased  iu  the  upper  margin  of  the  adipose  fin.  The 
head  is  depressed  and  covered  by  a  deeply  sculptured  bony 
plate ;  a  second  bony  plate,  of  a  transverse  oval  form,  is 
situated  in  front  of  the  first  dorsal  fin.  The  hranchioste- 
gous  rays  are  nine  in  number,  and  the  mouth  is  provided 
with  six  barbules. 

Genus  Flatyttoma,  Agassiz,  is  composed  of  several  South 
American  species  of  Sibtridtt  which  have  the  muzzle  de- 
pressed, ana  are  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  their 
branchiostegous  rays,  which  amount  in  some  to  fifteen  iu 
number.  Some  of  the  species  attain  a  large  size,  there 
being  specimens  in  the  Paris  Museum  as  much  as  five  feet 
in  length,  and  they  have  been  seen  of  still  greater  bulk. 

Genus  GaleichmyM,  Cuv.  and  VaL — ^This  genus  is  nearly 
allied  to  Bagrui,  but  distinguished  by  the  head  being  round 
and  unprotected  by  any  distinct  bony  plate :  the  branchios- 
tegous rays  are  six  in  number.  Some  possess  six  barbules, 
and  others  have  four.  One  species  is  found  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  a  second  is  said  to  be  found  both  in  North 
America  and  at  Rio  Janeiro ;  several  species  occur  in 
Brazil,  and  the  Granges  also  furnishes  a  species  of  the  pre- 
sent genus. 

Genus  SUundia,  Cuv.  and  Vat.— This  genus  is  founded 
upon  a  fish  from  the  Ganges,  which  has  the  head  small  and 
smooth,  a  venr  snfall  adipose  fin,  and  a  long  anal  fin.  It 
has  bat  two  barbules,  and  they  are  very  small ;  the  bran- 
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ohiostegous  rays  are  twelve  in  number ;  the  teeth  are  longer 
and  less  abundant  than  usual  in  the  Silwrida.  The  only 
species  known  {^bmdia  Gaagetiea,  Cuv.  and  Val. ;  Pime- 
lodu*  SUundia  of  Hamilton)  is  said  to  be  very  common  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gtanges,  ajid  to  bo  much  esteemed  for 
food. 

Genus  Ariu*,  Cuv.  and  VaL— Contains  many  species  of 
Siluridte,  allied  to  the  Bagri,  but  distinguished  by  their 
palatine  teeth  forming  two  distinct  and  widely  separated 
masses.  In  some  species  the  teeth  are  minute  and  dense, 
like  the  pile  on  velvet,  or  like  the  teeth  of  a  carding-machine, 
and  in  others  the  palate  is  furnished  with  teeth  in  the 
rounded  form  of  paving-stones,  instead  of  having  them 
pointed.  Species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  trnpical 
portions  of  both  continents,  and  also  in  North  America. 

Genus  Auehenipterut,  Cuv.  and  Val. — May  be  distin- 
guished from  other  genera  which  possess  the  adipose  fin  by 
the  small  size  of  the  head,  the  very  minute  size  of  the  teeth, 
and  there  being  five  branchiostegous  rays.  It  evinces  an 
affinity  with  Pimelodut  in  having  no  palatine  teeth,  and  in 
the  number  and  form  of  the  maxillary  barbules.  The  first 
dorsal  is  situated  very  forward,  a  circumstance  which  sug- 
gested the  generic  name.  The  bony  shield  which  covers 
the  upper  surface  of  the  head  is,  in  the  fishes  of  this  genus, 
united  by  a  suture  with  the  dilated  bony  nuchal  plates.  All 
the  known  species  are  from  the  tropical  portions  of  South 
America. 

Genus  Trachelyopterut. — The  genus  is  founded  by 
MM.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  upon  a  small  Silurian  from 
Cayenne,  in  which  there  is  no  adipose  fin ;  the  teeth  are 
fine,  like  the  pile  of  velvet,  and  the  palate  is  destitute  of 
teeth  ;  the  barbules  are  six  in  number.  The  head  is  some- 
what short,  and  protected  by  a  stout  bony  shield,  which  is 
united  almost  immediately  with  the  dorsal  on  account  of 
the  shortness  of  the  interparietal  plate,  and  almost  rudimen- 
tary state  of  the  ehenron,  placed  generally  in  front  of  the 
spiny  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  ;  the  pectoral  fins  are  inserted 
as  it  were  under  the  throat 

Genus  ^vpopAfAo/mtM  (Spix),  Cuv.  and  Val. — ^This  genus 
is  composed  of  but  few  species,  and  these  are  from  the  tropi- 
cal portions  of  South  America.  The  principal  characters 
are : — Mouth  destitute  of  teeth ;  eyes  placed  very  low  down 
near  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  branchiostegous  rays  fourteen 
in  number ;  body  furnished  with  an  adipose  fin. 

Genus  .i<g«n«t>MU*(Lac£p6de),  Cuv.  and  Val. — ^This  genus 
is  th  us  characterised  in  the '  Rigne  Animal :' — Characters  the 
same  as  in  Pimelodut,  excepting  that  there  are  no  barbules 
properly  so  called.  In  some,  the  maxillary  bone,  instead  of 
being  prolonged  into  a  fleshy  and  flexible  barbule,  assumes 
the  form  of  a  projecting  denticulated  bom.  In  others  this 
bone  does  not  project,  but  is  concealed  under  the  skin ;  the 
dorsal  and  pectoral  spines  are  but  Uttle  apparent.  All  the 
species  are  from  South  America. 

(xenus  Synodontis,  Cuv. — This  genus  is  composed  of 
Silurians  found  in  the  Nile  and  Senegal,  which  have  an 
adipose  fin,  the  muzzle  narrow,  and  terminated  by  an 
ethmoid  which  supports  two  small  intermaxillary  bones 
armed  with  bristle-like  teeth;  the  lower  jaw  composed  of 
two  short  and  slender  rami^  bearing  in  front  a  mass  of  teeth 
which  are  in  the  form  of  very  slender  laminn  and  closely 
packed — each  of  these  teeth  is  attached  to  the  jaw  by  a 
flexible  and  very  slender  stalk.  The  stout  bony  plate  which 
covers  the  head  is  joined  to  the  nuchal  plate,  and  this  extends 
to  the  first  spine  of  the  dorsal  fin,  which  is  of  very  large  sixe, 
and  in  this  respect  resembles  the  first  spine  of  the  pectoral 
fins.  The  inferior  barbules,  and  sometimes  the  maxillary 
barbules,  have  small  lateral  branches. 

Genus  Dora*,  Lac£pdde.— The  speiaes  of  this  genus  are 
distinguished  by  the  lateral  line  being  armed  with  bony 
plates,  which  are  carinated,  and  terminate  in  a  spine.  They 
have  a  second  adipose  dorsal  fin,  add  the  foremost  spine  of 
the  pectoral  and  anterior  dorsal  fins  is  very  large  and  deeply 
serrated.  Osseous  plates  cover  the  upper  surfoce  of  the 
head  and  extend  to  the  dorsal  fin,  and  the  humoral  bone  is 
produced  backwards  and  pointed. 

These  may  be  regarded,  say  the  authors  of  the  '  Histoire 
Naturelle  des  Poissons,'  as  the  most  powerfully  armed  of 
all  the  Silurida ;  thus  the  Spanish  colonists  in  South 
America  have  given  to  them  the  name  Malorcmman  (or 
Crocodile-killer^  because  it  often  happens  that  when  they 
are  swallowed  by  these  large  reptiles,  the  oesophagus  and 
pharynx  of  those  anjmals  are  so  lacerated'  by  tne  spines  of 
the  Silurus  as  to  cause  death.   Strabo  also  (d.  624,  Gasaub. 
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•ttributM  limilBr  power  to  certain  fishes  of  tbe  Nile,  which 
he  called  dutenu  (xolpoc),  and  which  are  supposed  by  some 
naturaliats  to  belong  to  dte  modem  genus  Synodontit. 

The  genus  Dorat  is  divided  into  two  sections  on  account 
of  the  structure  of  the  mouth.  In  some  it  is  situated  at  the 
end  of  a  depressed  muzzle,  and  is  provided  with  two  broad 
bands  of  delicate  teeth,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. 
In  others  the  opening  of  the  mouth  is  situated  on  the  under 
side  of  a  conical  muzzle,  and  the  opening  is  of  a  circular 
form — here  the  teeth  are  either  wanting  or  are  hardly 
visible;  the  maxillary  barbules  are  sometimes  ftimished 
with  small  lateral  branches.  To  the  first  of  these  sections 
belongs  tbe  Silurui  coitaiut  of  Linnseiis,  a  species  found  in 
the  rivers  of  Guiana. 

A  species  of  Dorat,  described  by  Dr.  Hancock,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  ZoologiealJoumal,  p.  241,  under  the 
name  of  D.  cottatui,  is  a  native  of  Demerara,  where  it  is 
called  the  Flat-head  Haitar:  it  possesses  the  singular  property, 
says  Dr.  Hancock,  of  deserting  the  water,  and  travelling 
over  land.    'In  these  terrestrial  excursions  large  droves  of 
the  species  are  freouently  met  with  during  very  dry  seasons, 
for  it  is  only  at  sucn  periods  that  they  are  compelled  to  this 
dangerous  march,  which  exposes  them  as  a  prey  to  many 
and  such  various  enemies.     When  the  water  is  leaving  the 
pool  in  which  they  commonly  reside,  the  Farrowi  Ca  species 
of  Btox,  Linn.),  as  well  as  the  second  species  of  Hassar,  to 
which  I  shall  j^sently  refer,  bury  themselves  in  the  mud, 
while  all  the  other  fishes  perish  for  want  of  their  natural 
element,  or  are  picked  up  by  rapacious  birds,  &c.  The,^- 
head  Hattart,  on  the  contrary,  simultaneously  quit  tbe 
place,  and  march  over  land  in  search  of  water,  travelling  fof 
a  whole  night,  as  is  asserted  by  the  Indians,  in  search  of 
their  object.    I  bave  ascertained  by  trial  that  they  will  live 
many  hours  out  of  water,  even  when  exposed  to  the  sun's 
rays.    Their  motion  over  laud  is  described  to  be  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  two-footed  lizard.    They  project  themselves 
forwaids  on  their  bony  arms  by  the  elastic;  spring  of  the  tail 
exerted  sideways.    Their  progress  is  nearly  as  (ut  as  a  man 
will  leisurely  walk.    The  strong  scuta  or  bands  which  en- 
velope their  body  must  greatly  facilitate  their  march,  in  the 
manner  of  the  plates  under  the  belly  in  serpents,  which  are 
raised  and  depressed  by  a  voluntary  power,  in  some  mea- 
sure performing  the  office  of  feet.    It  is  said  that  the  other 
species,  the  round-head  (Callioh^t  Uttoralit,  Hancock), 
has  not  been  known  to  attempt  such  excursions,  although 
it  is  capable  of  living  a  long  time  out  of  its  element ;  but,  as 
I  before  observed,  it  buries  itself  in  the  mud  in  the  manner 
of  the  Yarrowt,  when  the  water  is  drying  up. 

*  Tbe  Indians  say  these  fishes  carry  water  within  them 
ibr  a  supply  on  their  journey.  There  appears  to  be  some 
truth  in  this  statement;  for  I  have  observed  that  the  bodies 
of  the  Haitari  do  not  get  dry,  like  those  of  other  fishes,  when 
taken  out  of  the  water ;  and  if  the  moisture  be  absorbed,  or 
they  ate  wiped  dry  with  a  doth,  they  have  such  a  power  of  se- 
cretion that  they  become  instantly  moist  agtun.  Indeed  it 
i*  scarcely  possible  to  iry  the  surfiMO  while  the  fish  is 
living.' 

Both  the  species  of  Haitar  here  mentioned,  it  appears, 
make  nests  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs  in  a  flattened  cluter, 
and  cover  them  over  most  careftiUy.  This  care  does  not  end 
here.  They  remain  by  tbe  side  of  the  nest  till  the  spawn  is 
hatched,  with  as  much  solicitude  as  a  hen  guards  her  eggs ; 
both  the  male  and  female  Hattar,  for  they  are  monogamous, 
steadily  watehing  the  spawn,  and  courageously  attacking 
any  assailant.  Hence  the  n^roes  frequently  take  them  by 
putting  their  hands  into  the  water  close  to  the  nest ;  on 
agilatine  which,  the  male  Haitar  sprmgs  furiously  at  them, 
and  is  thus  captured. 

'  The  round-head  fitrms  its  nest  of  grass ;  the /Iii<-A«ad,  or 
leaves ;  both  at  certain  seasons  burrow  in  the  bank ;  they 
lay  their  eggs  only  in  wet  weather.  I  have  been  surprised 
to  observe  the  sudden  appearance  of  numerous  nests  in  a 
morning  after  rain  occurs,  the  spot  being  indicated  by  a 
bunch  of  froth,  which  appears  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  water 
over  the  nest ;  below  this  are  the  eggs,  placed  on  a  bunch  of 
fallen  leaves  or  grass,  if  it  be  the  littoral  species,  which  they 
cut  and  collect  together.  By  what  means  this  is  efiected 
seems  ntber  mysterious,  as  the  species  are  destitute  of  cut- 
ting teeth.  It  may  poesibly  be  by  the  use  of  their  serrated 
arms,  which  form  the  first  ray  of  the  pectoral  fins.' 

Genus   CalUchihyi,    Linn. — The  species  of  this  genus 
have  the  body  almost  entirely  covered  by  large  bony  plates, 
these  forming  four  longitudinal  ranges,  two  on  each  side ; 
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the  head  is  also  protected  bv  bony  plates ;  the  mouth  is  bdt 
slightly  deft,  and  provided  with  four  long  barbulea ;  the 
second  dorsal  has  a  bony  spine  in  front ;  the  foremost  ray 
of  the  pectoral  fins  is  strong,  but  that  of  the  anterior  dorsal 
is  comparatively  feeble  and  short.  Tbe  species  of  Callichthys 
appear  to  be  confined  to  the  tropical  portions  of  South 
America.    [Cailichtbys.] 

Genus  Argei,  Cuv.  and  Val.— Tbe  prindpal  charaetets  of 
this  genus  are — teeth  bifid  at  the  extremity,  and  with  the 
points  curved  inwards;  palate  destitute  of  teeth;  opening  of 
the  mouth  large ;  maxillary  barbules  two  in  number ;  an- 
terior dorsal  fin  small,  and  with  the  front  ray  feeble ;  adipose 
fin  long ;  the  other,fins  with  the  outer  rays  prolonged  into 
a  filament. 

Tbe  species  which  fbrms  the  type  of  this  genus  {Argei 
tttbalo,  Cuv.  and  Val.)  is  a  small  fish  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  which  was  brought  by  Mr.  Pentlana  f!rom  Upper 
Peru,  being  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mission  of 
Santa  Anna,  at  a  height  of  from  4500  to  4800  French 
metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  specimen  was  given 
to  M.  Valenciennes,  who  prized  it  much,  since  it  threw  a 
light  on  the  affinities  of  a  fish  described  by  Humboldt,  under 
the  name  Pimelodut  Cyetopum,  relating  to  which  that 
author  has  given  such  an  interesting  account  The  Pime- 
lodut  Cydopum,  which  M.  Valendennes  thinks  most  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  present  genus,  is  about  four  inches  in 
length,  and  is  found  in  lakes  at  tbe  height  ef  3500  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance relating  to  these  fishes  is  that  they  are  fre- 
quently ejected  in  the  eruptions  ttova  the  volcanoes  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  and  in  sudi  quantities  that  the  fetid 
odour  arising  ftom  their  putie&etien  was  perceived  at  a  - 
great  distance,  and  the  putrid  levers  which  prevailed  in 
those  districts  were  attributed  to  the  miasmata  they  pro- 
duce. These  fishes  sometimes  issued  from  the  crater  of  the 
volcano,  and  sometimes  from  lateral  clefts,  but  constantly  at 
an  elevation  of  firom  SOOO  to  S200  metres  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  a  few  hours  millions  are  seen  to  descend  from 
Cotopaxi,  with  great  masses  of  cold  and  tteih  water. 

The  genus  montei,  Cuv.  and  Val.,  is  founded  upon  a  fish 
posaessmg  all  the  characters  of  the  preceding  genus  (and 
whschi  it  appears,  like  the  Pimelodat,  is  thrown  out  from 
the  volcanoes  of  Cotopaxi),  but  which  differs  in  having  no 
adipose  fin. 

Genus  Attroblepui,  Cuv.  and  Val.,  consists  of  but  one 
species  (the  Attroblepui  GrixahU  of  Humboldt).  Iliis 
fish  possesses  all  the  characters  of  the  genus  BronUt,  hav- 
ing, like  it.  the  head  depressed,  the  eyes  directed  upwards, 
a  single  dorsal  fin,  the  externd  rays  of  the  fins  prolonged 
into  a  filament,  and  four  branchiostegous  rays,  but  it  pos- 
sesses no  ventral  fins.  This  fish  is  found  at  Rio  de  Palace, 
near  Papayana,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  petcado 
negro  ;  it  attains  about  fifteen  inches  in  length. 

Genus  Heterobranchui,  Geofif. — Here  tbe  head  is  iiir- 
nished  with  a  rough  bony  shield,  which  is  flat  and  broader 
than  in  the  other  Silurians,  on  account  of  the  lateral  laminn 
furnished  by  the  frontals  and  parietals,  which  cover  the 
orbital  and  temporal  banes.  Tbe  operculum  is  still  smaller 
than  in  the  preceding  fishes,  and  what  chiefly  distinguishes 
these  fishes  from  others  of  the  family  is,  that,  besides  the 
ordinary  branchise,  they  have  an  apparatus  ramifying  like 
tlie  branches  of  a  tree  adhering  to  tbe  upper  branch  of  the 
third  and  fourth  branchial  rays;  the  branchiostegous  rays 
vary  f^om  eight  or  nine  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number. 
The  pectoral  spine  is  strong  and  denticulated,  but  there  is 
no  bony  spine  to  the  dorsal  fin.  The  body  is  elongated  and 
naked,  and  the  donat  and  anal  fins  are  greatly  extended  in 
the  longitudinal  direction.  The  barbules  are  eight  in  num- 
ber, llie  species  inhabit  the  rivers  of  Africa,  and  some 
ef  those  of  Asia. 

In  some  spedes  the  long  dorsal  fin  is  supported  through- 
out by  rays ;  these  constitute  the  subgenus  Clariat,  VaL ; 
and  in  others  these  is  a  dorsal  fin  supported  by  rays,  and  a 
second  behind  this,  which  is  adipose.  To  them  tbe  term 
Heterobrmehut  ais  restricted  in  tne  Hittoire  NatureUe  dee 
Mttont. ' 

Genus  Sacoobrandtut,  Cuv.  and  Val.— His  genus  is 
founded  upon  the  Silurui  Singio  of  Hamilton's '  Fishes  of  tbe 
Ganges,'  which  possesses  some  interesting  peculiarities  in  it* 
internal  organization,  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  in  the '  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Zootogical  Society,'  for  May,  1840. 

Genus  Plotoiui,  LacipMe,  is  distinguished  by  the  elon- 
gated form  of  the  body  and  the  possession  of  two  dorsal  fins, 
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tb^hindermost  being  supported  by  rays  ■•veil  as  the  ether. 
The  head  is  protected  bv  A  bony  plate,  the  lips  aro  fleshy 
and  pendent,  the  jaws  era  furnished  with  stritng  and  conical 
teeth,  and  the  vomer  with  rouhded  teeth.  The  species  in- 
habit India. 

Genus  Atpredo,  linn. — ^Tbe  fishes  of  this  genus,  says 
Cuvier.  present  very  singular  characters,  particularly  in  the 
flattening  of  the  head  and  in  tbb  dilatation  of  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  trunk,  which  chiefly  arises  from  that  of  the 
bones  of  the  shoulder ;  in  the  proportionate  length  of  the 
tail ;  in  the  small  size  of  their  eyes,  which  are  placed  in  the 
upper  surface  of  the  head.  Tlie  jntermaxillaries  are  situated 
under  the  ethmoid,  directed  backwards,  and  are  only  fur- 
nished wiih  teeth  in  their  hinder  margin.  But  the  most 
striking  character  consists  in  there  being  no  power  of  motion 
in  the  operculum,  a  character  which  distinguishes  the  pre- 
sent genus  from  all  other  osseous  fishes.  The  branchial 
opening  consists  of  a  simple  slit  in  the  skin  under  the  ex- 
ternal edge  of  the  head,  and  the  branchiostegoiis  membrane 
is  provided  with  five  rays ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  of  moderate  size; 
the  anal  is  long;  the  tail  moderate,  and  the  adipose  fill  is 
wanting ;  the  whole  of  the  body  is  smooth  and  without  bonv 
plates.  The  species  are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Soutn 
America. 

Genus  ChacOy  Cuv.  and  VaL,  which  is  the  next  in  guec«»- 
sion  in  the  HUtoirt  det  Pautotu,  is  founded  upon  the  Pia- 
tyttacu*  Chaea  of  Buchanan  Hamilton.  It  inhabit*  the 
nvers  of  India. 

The  genus  iStior  is  also  founded  upon  a  single  species 
described  (under  the  name  Suor  rhabdophorut)  by  the 
author  just  mentioned,  in  his  Fishet  qf  the  Gattgeit 

Genus  Zoncart'o.— Linnesus  gave  this  name  to  a  group 
of  tUluridee  distinguished  by  the  head  and  body  being  co- 
vered throughout  by  large  angular  bony  plates ;  the)r  differ 
moreover  from  certain  other  Siluri  which  have  the  body 
protected  by  plates  (such  as  CtUliehthyi  and  Dorat),  in  having 
the  opening  of  the  mouth  on  the  under  side  of  the  muzzle, 
in  this  respect  approaching  the  genus  SynodoAtis.  The 
intermaxillaries  are  small  and  suspended  beneath  the 
muszle,  and  the  mandibles  are  transverse  and  not  united ; 
they  are  furnished  with  long  and  slender  teeth,  and  these 
are  flexible  and  terminate  in  a  hook.  The  mouth  is  en- 
circled by  a  large,  circular,  membranous  veil;  the  pha- 
ryngeal bones  are  furnished  with  numerous  teeth  rounded 
like  paving-stones.  The  true  opercula  are  fixed  as  in 
Aepredo,  but  two  small  external  plates,  which  are  movable, 
appear  to  take  their  place.  The  branchiostegous  rays  are 
four  in  number.  The  first  ray  of  the  dorsal,  pectoral,  and 
anal  fins  is  in  the  form  of  a  strong  spine. 

This  genus  is  subdivided  into  two  subgenera.  In  the 
one  (Hypostomut,  Lao£p.),  there  are  two  dorsal  fins ;  the 
hinder  one  is  small  and  provided  with  but  one  ray.  The 
labial  veil  is  covered  with  papille,  and  provided  with  a  small 
barbule  on  each  side.  The  belly  is  hot  protected  by  plates. 
The  species  are  found  in  the  rivers  of  South  America.  In 
the  second  subgenus,  to  which  Lac^pdde  restricts  the  term 
Loriearia,  there  is  but  one  dorsal  fin ;  the  labial  veil  is  far- 
nished  With  several  barbules,  and  sometimes  beset  with 
Tillosities ;  the  belly  is  protected  by  plates.  The  tpecies  (tf 
this  section  are  also  found  in  South  America. 

8ILVA  Y  FIOUERO'A,  GARCIA  DB,  waa  bom  of 
illustrious  parents  at  Badajoz,  in  1674.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  his  ikther  sent  him  to  court,  where  he  entered  the 
household  of  Philip  II.  a*  page.  He  then  joined  the 
Spanish  army  in  Flanders,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  company.  Having 
subsequently  shown  some  talent  for  diplomacy,  he  was  de- 
spatched by  Philip  III.  on  an  embassy  to  Shah  Abbiui  king 
of  Persia,  who  was  willing  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  Spain.  Silva  embarked  for  Goa,  where  he  arrived  in 
1614;  but  the  governor  of  that  placet  who  was  a  Portu- 
guese, fearing  lest  Silva's  mission  should  lead  to  aa  inquiry 
into  the  administration  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  India, 
threw  every  impedilnent  in  his  way,  and  refused  to  provide 
hun  with  a  vessel  and  money  to  prosecute  bis  journey,  as  he 
was  ordered  to  do.  Impatient  at  the  delay,  Silva  embarked 
on  board  a  native  vessel  and  sailed  for  Ormui,  Which  port 
be  entered  on  the  1 2th  of  October,  1617.  Thence  be  sailed 
to  Bandel  (Bender  Abassi)  in  the  domiriions  of  the  Shah, 
when  be  was  well  received.  He  reached  Ispahan  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1618,  by  the  then  usual  route  of  Lar  and 
Btair&z.  After  a  short  residence  in  the  latter  place,  Silva 
etorted  for  Koswin,  or  Cubin,  whete  Shah  AbMw  was 


t)^D  hpldtOg  his  oourt,  who  received  him  with  every  mark 
of  distinction,  but  would  not  hear  his  message  until  he  bad 
himself  returned  to  Ispab&n,  where  he  directed  Silva  to 
wait  till  bis  arrival  Accordingly,  after  a  stay  of  two 
months  at  Kszwin,.  the  Spanish  envoy  returned  to  Ispa- 
han, where  Shah.  Abb&a  arrived  shortly  after,  in  July, 
1619.  He  granted  Silva  an  audience;  but  though  be  ma- 
nifested a  wish  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty,  and  to  be 
upon  friendly  terms  with  Spain,  the  Shah  refused  to  sub- 
scribe to  two  conditions  stipulated  by  the  ambassador  of 
Philip  III.,  namely,  that  be  should  restore  some  fortresses 
belonging  to  Ormuc,  which  he  had  lately  seized ;  and  that 
he  should  exclude  all  other  European  nations  from  trading 
with  his  dominions.  The  negotiations  for  the  treaty  being 
thus  suspended,  Silva  left  Ispahan  on  the  2dth  of  August, 
1619,  and  returned  by  the  same  route  to  Goa,  where  he 
landed  in  November,  1620.  From  Goa  he  sailed  to  Spain, 
where  he  died,  in  1628. 

During  his  residence  in  Persia  Silva  wrote  an  itinerary  of 
his  travels,  with  an  account  of  such  events  as  came  within 
his  observation  ;  and  a  sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  empire.  This  work  was  never 
printed  in  the  original  Spanish,  though  a  French  translation 
appeared  in  1667,  under  the  title  of  '  L'Ambossade  de  Don 
Garcias  de  Silva  Figueroa  en  Perse,  contenant  la  Politique 
de  ce  Grand  Empire,  lesMcBurs  du  Roi  Shah  Abbas,  et  une 
relation  exacte  de  toua  lesLieux  de  la  Perse  etdeslndes  ou 
oet  Ambasaadeur  a  iti  I'espace  de  buit  anneSs  qu'il  y  a  de- 
meUr^'  par  M.  Wicqfort,  Paris,  1667,  4lo.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  accounts  of  Persia  that  we  possess,  and  is  much  com- 
mended by  Chardin.  During  his  residence  in  Goa  Silva 
also  made  an  abridgment  of  Spanish  history,  which  appeared 
at  Lisbon  soon  after  his  death :  '  Breyiarium  Historite 
Hispanicie,'  Lisbon,  i  62S,  4to.  A  Latin  letter  of  his,  dated 
Ispahan,  1619,  and  addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  Bedmar.in 
which  he  gave  a  short  account  of  his  travels,  was  also  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp :  '  Garciae  Silva  Figueroa,  Philippi  HI. 
Hispaniarum  Indiarumque  Regis,  ad  Persarum  Regem  Le- 
gati.  de  Rebus  Persarum  Epistola,'  Antw.,  1620,  Svo. 

SILVER,  a  metal  which  has  been  well  known  and  highly 
valued  from  the  remotest  period — aircumstauces  which  are 
readily  explained  by  the  facts  of  its  occurring  frequently 
native,  and  possessing  great  lustre  and  fitness  for  immediate 
use  without  being  subjected  to  any  metallurgic  process. 

Ores  (/Silver. 

Native  Silver. — ^This  occttis  crystallized,  arborescent,  or 
dendritic,  capillary,  reticulated,  granular,  and  massive.  Th« 
primary  form  of  the  crystal  is  a  cube.  It  has  no  cleavage 
Fnwture  hackly.  (Jolouf  white,  but  externally  often 
blackish,  owing  probably  to  the  presence  of  a  little  sulphur. 
Hardness  3*  6  to  3.  Lostre  tnetallio.  Colour  pure  white, 
except  when  tarnished,  Stt«kk  shining.  Opaque.  Specific 
gravity  10-47.  Malleable*  hut  oommonly  less  so  than  pure 
silver^  probably  owing  to  aa  admixture  of  other  metals. 
Soluble  in  nitrio  ac^  and  the  aolution  eolourleas  when 
pure,  but  blue  if  copper  be  present;  and  if  antimony,  a 
white  substanoe,  and  if  gold,  a  blAck  on*  remains  undis- 
solved.   Fttsea  into  malleable  globulei  before  the  blowpipe. 

Native  ailvet  is  met  with  in  most  parts  of  th*  world .  in 
the  British  Isles,  Gertlian3F,  Hungary,  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  but  especially,  and  in  largest  quanuty,  in  Mexico 
and  South  America.  Silver  deours  in  mixture  or  com- 
bination with  other  metals,  as  already  hinted  aL  The  fint 
cotnpound  of  this  nature  we  shall  d«scribe  is 

AnUmonitU  Silvtr.  Stibiurtt  qf  SUvtr.-^TbiM  ocevn  in 
crystals,  in  grains,  and  massive. 

Primary  form  of  the  crystal  a  right  rhombic  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  terminal  plane  and  abort  diagonal 
of  the  prism.  Fracture  uneven.  Colour  silver  white,  or, 
when  tarnisbttd,  yellowish  white.  Streak  silver  white. 
Lustre  metaUie.  Opaque.  Slightly  tnalleable.  Easily 
frangible.    Hardnnss  3 '  6.    Specinc  gravity  9  ■  44  to  9  *  8. 

Before  the  Uotv-pipe  on  charcoal  readily  nielt*.  with  the 
formation  of  white  antimonial-vapour,  into  a  greyish  globule, 
which  is  not  malleable,  but  eventually  pure  silver  is  ob- 
tained. It  is  not  totally  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  oxide  of 
antimony  remaining  undissolvedk 

"n*  Mattive  VaritHei  are  amorphous,  and  have  a  gi»- 
nular  or  foliated  stmetur*. 

Antimoikial  silver  ia  found  in  clay-slat*  at  Andreasberg  in 
the  Han ;  in  Baden ;  near  Chiadalqanal  jn  J^i^ ;  1  S«is- 
burg;  and  at  AUemont  in  Fianoe.     ^ " ' 
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Tiie  ^B<l|«uberK  niperal  (I),  apalysad  \sf  Vanqnelin, 
and  the  Baden  (SQ,  l>y  Elaproth,  gave  the  annexed  re- 
suite  •— 

(1)  (2)      . 

Silver  .78*0        .        84*  J6 

Antimooy  .    22*0       .       16*24 

100       100 

TeUurie  StAwr  oceun  in  eoane-^rained  piassas.  Oeloar 
my.  Luatre  metallic  Soft  Somewhat  malleable. 
Specific  gravity  about  8*5.  It  is  dissolved  hj  nitric  acid, 
and  when  heated,  and  before  the  blow-pipe,  or  charcoal, 
gives  a  ftised  blackish  mass,  containing  specks  of  metallic 
silver. 

It  is  found  at  the  silver-mines  of  Savdinski,  in  the  Altai 
Mountains,  Siberia. 
Analysis  by  Ros^— 

Silver  .  ,  .    69M2 

Tellprium  .  .  .36*96 

Iron         .  .  .  .        -24 

»9*6a 

Native  Amalgam  is  a  eomponnd  of  sliver  and  mercury. 
•  [Mbrcvky.] 

Aurtferotu  Native  Silver  occurs  crystallised  in  enbes, 
capillary,  and  disseminated.  Colour  yellowish  white.  Spe- 
cific gravity  14*0  to  17*0.  Different  varieties  gave  the 
annexed  results  to 

Vtndjrta.    KbpniQi.  Bou^nganlt. 


SiKec     92 
Gold      S8 


34 
64 


J5-4 
84'S 


17*6 
82*4 


26 
74 


3507 
64*93 


100         98       100*         100-         100       100' 

Artetdeal  Antimonial  Silver,  or  rather  Artenio-famt- 
ginout  AnUmonial  Silver.-^Tbis  substance  occurs  mam- 
millated  or  in  small  globular  and  reniform  masses,  and 
sometimes  investing  other  substances.  'When  untarnished  it 
is  nearly  silver  white,  but  is  commonly  tarnished  yellowish 
or  blackish ;  its  lustre  is  metallic.  It  is  harder  than  anti- 
monial silver,  but  is  sectile  and  brittle.  Specific  gravity  9*4. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  antimony  and  arsenic  are  volatilized 
with  the  alliaeeoua  smell,  and  a  globule  of  inpuN  silver 
remains.  Its  localities  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
antimonial  silver.  Klaproth  obtained  from  a  specimen  from 
Andreasberg— 

Silver       .  .  .  .     IB*  rs 

Antimony  .  .  .4*00 

Iron        ....    44*25 
Arsenic  .  .  .  .36* 

——  96 

The  native  compounds  of  silver  next  to  be  described  are 
those  in  which  it  ooeurt  in  combination  with  the  uuii- 
metallic  elements.  It  is  not  found  simply  combined  with 
oxygen,  nor  at  all  with  azote,  hydrogen,  or  fluorine. 

Ckioride  qf  Siher.  Hor»  St/ncr.  Muriate  (/  Siiutr. 
Laxmannite. — This  ore  oooun  erystalliied  and  massive. 
Primary  form  of  Ae  crystal  a  oube.  Nq  eleavage.  Frac- 
ture uneven.  Hardness  1*0  to  1*5.  Yields  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  nail.  Stvsak  shining.  Spedfic  gravity  4*  75  to 
5' 55.  Translucent.  Opaque.  Lustra  resinous.  Colour 
grey,  yeliowisb,  greenish,  an4  blue  of  various  shades.  Mal- 
leable and  seotile.  Fusible  in  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
Heated  with  potash  by  the  blow-pipe,  yields  a  globule  of 
metallic  silver.  Insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  dissolved  by 
ammonia.  When  rubbed  with  a  pi^ee  of  moistened  sine, 
the  surfkoe  beoomes  covered  with  metallic  silver. 

This  ore  oocurs  in  various  parts  of  Burop*  and  America, 
along  with  others  of  the  same  metal.  The  largest  masses, 
'sdiicn  are  of  a  greenish  colour,  are  brought  from  Mexico 
and  Pern.    It  is  found  in  veins,  chiefly  in  primitive  rocks. 

Two  specimens  from  Peru  (1)  and  from  Saxony  (2),  ana- 
lyzed by  Klaproth,  gave— 

(I) 
.    24    . 
.     76    . 


Chlonne . 
Silver 
Oxide  of  Iron 
Alumina 
8ulphnrie  acid 


(2) 

21*50 
67*75 
6*00 
1*74 
0*25 


100 


97*26 


^Bvttermilk  Stiver.  Bartky  Oomeout  Siher.—Thn  is 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  deseribed  as 
hemg  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  occasionally  a  tinge  of 
green  or  blue.  It  is  opaque,  dull,  with  an  earthy  fracture, 
and  is  soft,  sectile,  and  heavy.    It  oeeors  massive,  and  also 


investing  other  substances.    It  ooour*  only  at  Andreasberg 
in  the  Hiurz. 
According  to  Klaproth,  it  is  composed  of— 

Cmorine  .  .  .8*28 

Silver   .  ,     .  .  .24*64 

Alumina  .  .  .67*08 

100 

"^  lofUde  qf  Silver.  Herreralite.-'Kioeun  massive  in  thin 
plates,  which  are  silver  or  greyish  white,  and  which  become 
bluish  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Transparent.  Translucent 
Lustre  resinous  to  adamantine;  in  thin  lamiote  flexible 
and  malleable.  Melts  on  ebarebal  before  the  blow-pipe^ 
vapour  of  iodine  being  evolved,  and  globules  of  silver 
remaining.  Found  at  Abarradon  near  Masapil,  in  the 
state  of  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  in  serpentine. 

Sulphttret  of  Silver.  Vitreou*  Siher.  Siher  Gkmr.e. 
Henhelite.—Oconn  crystallized  and  massive.  Primary 
form  a  cube.  Fracture  fine-grained  and  uneven ;  sometimes 
small  and  flat  conohoidal.  Colour  lead-grey;  blackish 
when  tarnished.  Lustre  metalUo.  Opaque.  Hardness 
2*0  to  2'5.  Malleable.  Sectile.  Specific  gravity  about  7*2. 
When  heated  by  the  blow-pipe,  sulphur  is  expelled  and 
silver  remains.  It  occurs  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  in  great 
abundance  in  Mexico.  It  has  been  occasionally  found  in 
Cornwall,  and  in  most  silver-mines. 

Analvsis,  (I)  by  Klaproth,  of  a  specimen  from  Freiberg; 
(2)by  Berzelius: — 

(1)  (2) 

Sulphur    .       .       .        15  12-95 

Silver        ...       8$  8705 

100 JOG 

Black  Svlpkmet  qf  Siher.  Barthu  Silver  Gimce.-^ 
Derived  from  the  daoomposition  of  the  last  mentioned. 
Goeurs  mauive  and  pulverulant.  Fracture  uneven.  Colour 
dark  lead-grey,  inclining  to  black.  Devoid  of  lustre,  or 
only  feebly  gliiqmering.  Somewhat  sectile.  Streak  shin- 
ing, metallic.  It  is  found  in  Norway,  Siberia,  Hungary,  &0., 
usually  investing  other  silver -orea  or  filling  up  cavities 
in  them. 

Sulphuret  qf  Silver  attd  Artenie.  Light  Bed  Silver. 
/VourMa.— Primary  form  a  rhomboid.  Colour  cochineal 
to  aurora  red ;  streak  lighter.  Lustre  adamantine.  Trans- 
lucent to  transparent.    Specific  gravity  5'5  to  5*6. 

It  is  found  at  Joachimsthal,  Johanpgeorgen»tadt,  Anna- 
berg,  &c 

^ae'g  analysis  (1)  and  Proust  s  (2)  give  the  following  at 
tbe  cpmpogitioa  of  a,  specimen  from  Joachimsthal : — 


(1) 

m 

Sulphur    .    . 

lO'Sl 

Sulphuret  of  Silver . 

74-35 

Silver  .    .    . 

64*67 

SulphMretof  Arsepio   . 

25* 

Arsenic     .    . 

15-09 

Antimony     . 

00*69 

99-25 

99-96 

Sulphuret  qf  Silver  and  Antimony.  Eubjf  Silver.  Dot 
Red  Silver.  Braardite. — Occurs  crystallized  and  massive. 
Primary  form  a  rhomboid.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary 
planes,  usually  indistinct.  Fracture  oonchoidal.  Colour, 
by  reflected  light,  from  lead-grey  to  iron-black ;  by  trans- 
mitted light,  from  brilliant  to  dark  red.  Lustre  adamantine. 
Translucent  Opaque.  Hardness  20  to  2*5.  Extremely 
brittle.    Streak  red.    Specific  gravity  5*8  to  5*8. 

Massive  FanVMer.— Structure  granular,  compact,  lamel- 
lar, dendritic,  amorphous. 

It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  as 
Germany,  Norway,  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  also  in  Corn- 
wall. 

According  to  Bonsdorff,  a  speeimen  fit>m  Andreasberg 
yielded  by  analysis- 
Sulphur  .  16*609 
Silver  .           .           .            58*049 
Antimony       .                       22846 

98-404 
Sulphuret  qf  Silver  and  Antimony.  Miargyrite. — Occurs 
crystallized.  Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism. 
Cleavage  imperfect  '  Fracture  uneven.  Colour  iron-black 
in  mass ;  but- in  thin  fragments  deep  red  by  transmitted  light 
Nearly  opaque.'  Lustre  bright  metallic.  Hardness  2*0  to 
2*5.  'Very  sectile.  Streak  dark  red.  Surfaces  of  the  crys- 
tals usually  striated.    Specific  gravity  5-2  to  5*4. ' 

It  is  found  with  argentifemtM^arsenieal  pyrites  at  Braun*- 
dorft.  hear  Freiberg,  SaxonT^'Q't^  ~"  V^^  -^ 

Da 
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Aeeordine  to  Row,  it  yielded— 
Sulphur 
Silver 

Antimony     . 
Copper 
Iron 


21-96 
36-40 
39-14 

1-06 

0-62 

99-17 

Biegtamar  Sil- 
CrystaU  gmall 


Sulphtartl  qf  Silver  and  a  littla  Iron, 
benkmn. — Occurs  cryttalline  and  massive, 
and  tabular.    CleaTage  parallel  to  the  terminal  planes. 
Colour  nearly  black.    Lustre  metallio.    Very  soft.    Readily 
separable  into  thin  flexible  lamine. 

Found  only  in  Hungary  and  at  Freiberg. 

According  toWollaston,  this  mineral  (which  is  extremely 
rare)  consists  of  sulphuret  of  silver  with  a  Uttle  iron. 

Sidphiret  qf  Silver  and  Iron.  Stembergite.  Flexible 
Sulpmret  t^  Silver. — Occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form 
a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  terminal 
plane,  distinct.  Lamina  very  flexible.  Colour  dark-brown, 
often  with  a  blue  tarnish.  Streak  black.  Lustre  metallic 
Hardness  I'O  to  VS.    Specifle  gravity  4-2  to  4-25. 

It  is  found  at  Johanngeorgenatadt,  Schneeberg,  and  Jo- 
achimstahl  in  Bohemia,  with  other  silver-ores. 

A  specimen  from  the  last-mentioned  locality  yielded,  ac- 
cording to  the  analysis  of  Zippe— 

Sulphur'       ...  30 

Silver  .  ~  3S-2 

Iron  •  .  -  36' 

99-2 

Brittle  Sulj^uret  qf  Silver,  Antimom,  and  Iron.  Brittle 
Silver  Glance. — Occurs  cryatalliied.  Primary  fbrm  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  Crystals  oommonly  maelM.  Fracture 
usually  conchoidal,  with  a  ahining  metallic  lustre.  Colour 
dark  grey  or  iron-grey.  Hardnees  2*0  to  3.  Specifle 
gravity  S-9  to  6*4. 

It  is  found  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Siberia,  and 
Mexico. 
Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  Frieberg  by 

Klaprath.  Row, 

Sulphur     .        .        12  .        16-42 

Silver  .        .        66-5        .        68*64 

Antimony  .        .        10*         .        14*68 
Iron   ...  5"  0-00 

Copper       .        .  0-5        .         0*64 


98-S 


100*28 


Stdptutret  <^  Silver  and  Copper.    Silberkunfetglanz. — 
Occurs  massive.     CompacL    Fmeture  brilliant,  granular, 
flat  conchoidal.    Colour  dark  lead-grey.    Streak  shining. 
Lustre  metallic.    Opaoue.    Soft.    Specifle  gravity  6*25. 
Found  at  Sehlangenberg,  near  Coli van  in  Siberia. 
Analysis  by  Stromeyer  :— 

Sulphur        .  15*96 

Silver  .  .  .  52*87 

Copper  .  .  .  30-83 

Iron  .  .  .  00-34 

100 

Sulphuret  qf  SUver,  Antimony,  and  Copper.  Romelite. 
Mine  iArgent  grite  AntimonitUe. — Occun  erystallind. 
Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
the  lateral  planes.  Colour  nearly  silver-white.  Lustre 
shining,  metallic  Opaque.  Hardness  2  to  2*5.  Ex- 
tremely brittle.    Specific  gravity  9-S  to  S-6. 

It  consist*  principally  of  sulphur  and  the  metals  above 
named,  but  in  proportions  not  yet  determined. 

Sulphuret  of  Silver,  Areeme,  Antitmnw,  and  Copper. 
Polybtuite.  Brittle  Silver.— Ocean  eryatallixed.  Primary 
form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  imperfect  Fracture 
uneven.  Colour  iron-black.  Lustre  metallic  Translucent. 
Opaque.    Hardness  2-0  to  2*5.    Specifle  gravity  6*269. 

Occurs  in  Bohemia,  Saxony,  ana  other  parts  of  Europe; 
and  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 

Analysis  (I)  of  a  specimen  from  Mexieo  by  Rose,  and 
(2)  from  Freiberg  by  Brandos: — 

(1)  «) 

Sulphur  .  .  17-04  .  19-40 
Silver  .  .  6429  .  65-50 
Arsenie  .  .  3-74  .  3-30 
Antimony  .        .        6-09        .  000 

Copper       .        .        9*93        .  3-75 

Iroa  .        .        0-06        .  6-46 

100- 15     97-41 

t^phttret  qf  Stiver,  Iron,  poffper,  Bivmih,  md  I^eq/i. 


Biimuthie  Siher.-^ieean  in  acieular  errstalsand  maniT*. 
Fraotore  uneven.  Colour,  when  flrs*  broken,  lead-grey,  but 
liable  to  tarnish. 

M(utive  Varietiet  disseminated,  amorpbooa.  Fracture 
flne-grained,  uneven.  Lustre  metallic  Opaque.  Soft. 
Seetue  and  brittle. 

It  is  found  aeoompanying  pyritea  and  galena  at  SeBap- 
paeh  in  the  valley  of  Kinkig,  Baden. 
Analysis  by  Khiproth  :— 

Sulphur  .  <  16*3 

Silver  ...  16*0 

Iron  .  .  4-3 

Copper  .  .  .  0-9 

Bismuth         .  .  87* 

Lead  33* 

96-5 

Seleniuret  t^f  Siher.  &fefwtftwr.— Oeonis  erystallized. 
Primary  form  a  cube.  Occurs  in  thin  plates.  Haidness 
between  gypsum  and  calcspar.  Flexible.  Specifle  gravity 
8-0.  Colour  iron-blaok;  streak  the  same,  but  brighter. 
Occurs  at  Tilkerode  in  the  Han,  associated  with  seleniuret 
of  lead. 
Analysis  by  G.  Rose: — 

Selenium     .  .  .  24*05 

Silver  .  .  .  66*66 

Seleniuret  of  lead,  with  a  little  iron    6-79 

96-40 

Seleniuret  qf  Silver  and  Copper.  Eukairite.—Oeeun 
massive.  Structure  granular.  Colour  grey.  Lustre  shin- 
ing.    Disposed  in  fllma  on  calcareous  spar. 

Found  in  a  copper-mine  at  Skrickerum  in  Smaland, 
Sweden. 
Analysis  by  Berzelius:— 

Selenium      ...  26* 

Silver  .  .  .  38*93 

Copper  .  .  23-06 

Earthy  matter  .  8*90 

Carbonic  acid  and  loas  3*12 

100 

Carbonate  qf  Silver  and  Antimonif.  Selbite.—Oeeun 
massive  and  disseminated.  Fracture  uneven.  Colour 
greyish-black.  Structure  fine  granular.  Lustre  metallic 
JOpaque.    Soft.    Brittle.    Heavy. 

Found  at  Altwolfach  in  the  Black  Forest. 
Analysis  by  Selb : — 

Carbonic  acid ...  12 

Silver  .  ,  .  72*6 

Oxide  of  antimony  and  a  trtu^e  of  )  , ... 
copper   •  .  .J 

100*1 

This  analysis  cannot  however  be  correct,  if  the  ore  contain 
carbonate  of  silver. 

Arteniate  of  Silver  and  Iron.  Gamekothtg^erz  i  GooM- 
dwig  Silver-ore. — Oceurs  massive.  Mammillated.  Fracture 
conenoidal ;  sometimes  earthy,  and  mixed  with  oobaltore. 
Colour  yellow  or  pale  green.  Streak  white.  Lustre  resinous. 
Found  chiefly  in  the  mines  of  Clausthal  in  the  Hars ; 
and  also  in  Cornwall,  and  at  AUemont  in  France. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aecurately  analysed. 
Having  now  mentioned  the  principal  minerals  whidi  eon- 
tain  silver,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  few  of  them  ate  largely 
worked  as  ores:  the  principal  are  native  silver,  chloride  of 
silver,  and  sulphuret  of  silver.  The  first,  when  the  quantity 
is  considerable,  is  separable  by  mere  fusion ;  the  chloride 
and  the  sulphuret  are  obtained  by  amalgamation  with  mer- 
cury ;  the  sulphuret  being  first  converted  into  a  chloride 
1^  treatment  with  common  salt,  &c  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  silver  is  also  procured  from  the  lead-ore  of  thia 
country  by  cupellation. 

Properties  qf  Silver. 

The  properties  of  silver  are,  that  it  has  a  purer  white 
colour  than  any  other  metal;  it  has  great  brilliancy,  and  is 
susceptible  of  a  very  bifih  polish.  Its  specifle  gravity  ia 
about  10-4  when  cas^  and  10-5  to  10-6  when  sUmped  or 
rolled.  It  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is 
very  malleable  and  ductile,  so  that  it  may  be  beaten  into 
leaves  about  1-1 0,000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  drawn 
into  wire  much  finer  than  a  human  hair.  It  doea  not  rust 
or  oxidise  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  when  the  air  oontaiaa 
sulphureous  vapours  it  tarnishes,  becoming  flnt  yellowish 
and  afterwards  black.  Three  metala  only,  vis.  iron,  copper. 
fioA.  platinum,  exceed  silver  in  tnneity ;  »  wirq  9*787  of  » 
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L'ne  in  diameter  nipparU  ntber  more  than  187  ponnds 
withont  breaking.  When  exposed  to  a  bright  red  heat 
ailver  melts,  which,  according  to  Daniell,  ia  equivalent  to 
1873°  of  Fahrenheit;  on  fusion  its  appearance  is  extremely 
brilliant,  and  during  this  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  to  tlw 
amount  of  about  22  times  its  volumcy  and  this  it  gives  out 
either  by  cooling  or  by  being  poured  into  water.  'When  leaf- 
silver  or  fine  silver-wire  is  heated  by  voltaic  electricity,  it 
bums  with  a  fine  green  flame ;  if  intensely  heated  in  the 
open  fire,  it  boils,  and  a  portion  is  vaporised. 

Oxygen  and  Silver  combine  to  (brm  three  compounds, 
vis.  suboxide,  protoxide,  and  peroxide. 

Protoxide  o/ Silver  is  prepared  by  oxidizing  and  dissolv- 
ing the  metal  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  when  lime  or  barytes 
water,  or  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  is  added  to  the  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitete  is  formed,  which  is  the  prot- 
oxide of  silver,  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxgyen  .        .  8 

One  equivalent  of  ailver  .        108 

Equivalent  1 16 

The  properties  of  this  oxide  are,  that  it  is  of  a  brownish 
colour,  inodorous,  tastless,  very  slightlv  if  at  all  soluble  in 
water;  it  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  being  reduced 
to  metallic  silver  and  oxygen  gas,  and  the  same  effect  is 
produced  by  heat.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  alkalis  or  alkaline 
earths  in  general,  but  is  rapidly  and  largely  dissolved  by 
ammonia.  Nitric,  acetic,  sulphuric,  and  some  other  acids 
combine  with  it  readily,  bat  it  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric aoid,  the  results  being  chloride  of  ailver  and  water. 
It  gives  a  yellow  colour  te  glass  and  porcelain.  This  is  the 
oxide  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  common  salte  of  silver. 

Suboxide  qf  Silver  was  first  procured  by  Faraday,  by  the 
partial  decomposition  of  the  protoxide ;  when  the  ammonia- 
cal  solution  of  this  is  exposed  to  the  air,  its  sur&ce  beoomes 
covered  with  a  pellicle  or  dark  film,  which  is  the  suboxide  in 
question ;  it  is  probably  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  a 
portion  of  the  ammonia^  which  in  this  case  yields  hydrogen 
to  a  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  protoxide  of  silver. 

According  to  Wohler,  it  may  be  obtained  also  by  subject- 
ing citrate  of  silver  to  a  temperature  of  218*. 

Suboxide  of  silver  appears  to  be  a  di-oxide,  composed  of— 
One  equivalent  of  oxygen  .        .  8 

Two  equivalente  of  silver   .        .        316 

Equivalent    .       224 
It  does  not  readily,  if  at  all,  form  salte  with  acids. 
Peroxide  (^Silver  has  been  stated  to  be  obtained  by  eleo- 
trizing  a  weak  solution  of  silver.  It  separates  at  the  positive 
pole  in  the  state  of  minute  acicular  crystals. 

Sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  decompose  it  with  forma- 
tion of  respective  sails  of  the  protoxide,  and  by  ammonia  it 
is  acted  upon  and  decomposed  with  great  energy. 
It  appears  to  be  a  binoxide,  composed  of 

Two  equivalente  of  oxygen         .  16 

One  equivalent  of  silver     .        .        108 

Equivalent     .        124 
Chlorine  andJSilver  readily  combine,  and  the  compound, 
as  already  mentioned,  forms  one  of  ore  of  silver. 

It  may  be  artificially  farmed  in  several  ways,  first  by  beat- 
ing the  metal  in  a  finely  divided  state  in  the  gas,  or  by 
adding  any  soluble  chloride,  as  common  salt,  to  nitrate  or 
any  soluble  salt  of  silver,  except  the  hyposulphite. 

When  recently  precipitated,  or  if  kept  from  the  action  of 
light,  chloride  of  silver  is  perfectly  white,  but  by  exposure  to 
daylight  it  becomes  slowly  bluish-white,  and  eventually 
almost  black.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  produce  this  effect 
almost  instantaneously ;  on  this  property  is  founded  ita  use 
in  photogenic  drawing :  the  exact  nature  of  the  change  which 
takes  plafee  does  not  appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  This  chloride  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  either 
cold  or  hot ;  the  stronger  acids  take  it  up  sparingly,  and  ft  is 
vrecipitated  from  them  by  dilution ;  it  is  aiasolved  however 
to  some  extent  by  hyposulphurous  acid,  and  readily,  and 
largely  by  ammonia. '  It  is  decomposed  bv  hydrosulphuric 
acids,  and  soluble  sulphureta,  which  immediately  blacken  it 
by  converting  it  into  sulphuret  of  silver ;  it  is  also  decom- 
posed by  hvdrogen  gas,  and  by  iion  and  zinc  when  put  into 
contact  with  it  and  water.  By  mere  heat  it  undergoes  no 
change  except  fusion,  and  when  it  has  solidified  on  cooling. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  horn ;  bwce  the  name  of  horn-tiher 
fcr  tb*  native  oblorj**, 


It  is  oompoied  of— 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  .  36 

One  equivalent  of  silver      .        '.^  .    106 

Equivalent  144 

Chloride  of  silver  ia  largely  and  advantageously  used 
both  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses,  to  determine 
the  presence  and  quantity  of  chlorine,  chlorides,  and  hydro- 
ohloratas. 

Fhtorine  and  Silver  may  be  eombined  to  form  fluoride  of 
silver.    It  is  an  uncryatallisable  soluble  compound;  when 
heated  it  fuses ;   and  at  a  h^her  temperature  and  exposed 
to  the  air  it  ia  slowly  reduced. 
It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  fluorine  .       .         18 
One  equivalent  of  silver     .  108 

Equivalent  .  136 
Siih)hur  and  Silver  fbrm  sulphuret  of  silver;  this  oom- 
pound  has  been  already  noticed  as  existing  in  nature  and 
constituting  the  vitreoui  Hlver-ore.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
direct  action,  as  by  heating  alternate  layers  o(^  silver  and 
sulphur ;  thus  obtained,  it  is  a  soft  malleable  dark-coloured 
compound ;  it  may  be  procured  also  by  decomposing  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  or  of  ammoniuret  of  silver  by  hyorosulphurie 
aoid,  hydrosulphates,  or  soluble  sulphurets.  It  is  insolubl* 
in  water,  ammonia,  or  other  alkalis  or  acids,  except  nitrie 
acid,  which  decomposes  and  is  decomposed  by  it  with  the 
formation  of  sulphate  of  silver. 
It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  sulphur  16 

One  equivalent  of  silver      .        ,        108 

Equivalent  .  134 
Phoephcrui  and  Silver. — The  sesubetancea  combine  when 
heated  together ;  and  form  a  white  brittle  compound ;  when 
fused  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  phosphorus.  It  may  be 
formed  either  by  projecting  phosphorus  on  red-hot  stiver, 
or  by  heating  a  mixture  of  silver  filings,  pbosphorie  acid, 
and  charcoal 
It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  phosphorus    .  16 

One  equivalent  of  silver  .        108 

Equivalent  .  134 
Iodine  and  Silver  readily  combine  when  bydriodic  acid 
or  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  vt 
silver.  Tho  iodide  of  silver  formed  ia  precipitated  of  a 
greenish-yellow  cok>ur:  it  is  insoluble  in  water  or  ammoniy, 
and  decomposed  when  heated  with  potash ;  when  fused,  it 
acquires  a  red  colour,  and  is  discoloured  by  light ;  in  the 
invention  of  the  Paguerreotype,  a  film  of  this  compound,  on 
the  surfece  of  a  polished  plate  of  silver,  is  the  substance 
that  receives  the  impressions  of  light.  It  is  decomposed  by 
concentrated  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  iodine    .  126 

One  equivalent  of  silver     .        .        108 

Equivalent     .        334 
The  compounds  containing  oxide  of  silver  consist  of  the 
ammoniuret  and  the  oxiaalto  of  silver :  we  shall  first  mention 
the 

Ammoniuret  o/ Silver.— PtotoxiAe  of  silver  dissolves  with 
great  readiness  in  ammonia,  and  by  careful  operation  the 
substance  discovered  by  BerthoUet,  and  called  fidminating 
tilver,  is  obtained.  It  should  be  prepared  only  in  very  small 
quantity  at  a  time,  on  account  of  the  facility  and  violence 
with  which  it  explodes ;  in  exploding  it  forms  water,  sets 
fiee  azotic  gas,  and  metallic  silver,  remains ;  it  is  procured  by 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  solution  of  .ammonia  to  oxide  at 
silver ;  a  portion  is  dissolved,  and  a  black  powder,  which  is 
the  fulmihating  ammoniuret  of  silver  .remains ;  it  may  be 
also  formed  by  adding  solution  of  potash  from  the  ammonio- 
nitrate  of  silver ;  a  very  gentle  heat  or  slight  firiction  causes 
it  to  explode,  sometimes  even  before  it  is  dry.  Ito  exact 
composition  has  not  been  determined. 

We  come  now  to  the  compounds  of  the  oxacids  and  oxide 
of  silver,  or  the  oxisalta  of  silver ;  it  is  the  protoxide  only 
which  enters  into  combination  with  aeids;  at  leaat  they  are 
the  only  well-known  compounds.    Hie  flint  we  shall  men- 

*'""  •'  Digitized 
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salts  of  silver.  It  is  generally  prepared  Inr  addfiK  the  netal 
to  the  diluted  acid,  in  vhieh  ease  the  silver  Is  ^idized  by 
decomposing  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  that  which  re- 
mains undecomposed  dissolves  the  oxide  formed.  It  may  also 
be  prepared,  but  less  advantageously,  by  dissolving  the  prot- 
oxide of  silver  in  the  dilute  abid;  in  this  cose  no  nitric 
exi4e  is  orolved,  for  no  nitric  acid  is  decomposed.  The 
•olution  is  colourless,  and  ty  evaporation  eolouridss  crystals 
are  readily  obtained,  the  primary  form  of  which  is  a  right 
rhpmbto  prism.  I^ltrate  of  silver  hoi  A  bitter  metallio  taste, 
is  soluble  in  about  its  own  weight  of  water  at  eo**,  aind  in  half 
ttaweightof  boiling  water;  the  solution  is  neutral  to  litmus- 
paper.  Cold  alcohol  dissolves  only  a  little  of  this  salt,  but 
when  boiling  talies  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  it,  the 
greater  part  of  which  separates  on  cooling. 

By  the  action  of  light,  especially  when  in  contact  with 
organic  matter,  nitrate  of  silver  is  rendered  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  is  then  insoluble  in  water.  When  moderately 
heated,  nitrate  of  silver  {\i8es,  and  being  then  cast  in  a  mould 
in  small  cylindrical  sticks,  it  constitutes  the  argenti 
nitras  of  the  Pharmaoopasia,  commonly  called  lunar  eatatiq ; 
if  the  heat  applied  be  too  great,  the  salt  Is  decomposed, 
oxide  of  silver  being  leftt  which,  if  still  more  strongly  heated, 
gives  metallic  silvet.  When  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  char- 
coal is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  struck  on  an  anvil, 
detonation  ensues,  and  metallic  silver  is  obtained)  the 
experiment  should  be  made  on  very  small  qaantjties. 
Nitrate  of  silver  Is  decomposed  by  simply  placing  charcoal 
or  phosphorus  in  its  solution,  metallic  silver  beinj;  deposited 
in  the  crystalline  state ;  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
several  metals,  and  more  especially  copper,  which  is  used  in 
silver-refining  for  precipitating  the  silver  from  the  nitrate 
in  a  pure  state. 

CMordte  of  Silver  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  prot- 
oxide of  silver  in  cblorie  acid ;  the  solution  yields  small 
ttiombic  crystals,  which  are  soluble  in  fbur'parts  of  water  at 
60'.    This  salt  is  not  applied  to  any  use. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  and  tboir  soluble  salts,  sulphate  atid  phospjiate 
of  silver,  are  thrown  down.  Potash  and  soda'  and  .the 
alkaline  earths  precipitate  protoxide  of  silver;  ammonia  pro- 
duces the  same  effect^  but  when  added  in  excess,  redissolves 
the  oxide  at  Brst  precipitated.  Hydrosulphurlc  acid,  hydro- 
sulphates,  and  soluble  sulpburets  occasion  the  formation  and 
precipitation  pf  black  sul^buret  of  silver. 

Chlorine  partially,  and  soluble  chlorides  and  hydrochloric 
•scid  and  hydroehlorates,  perfectly,  deoom  pose  nitrate  of  silver, 
chloride  of  silver  being  precipitated.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  nitrate  of  silver  is  employed,  and  with  great  acouracv,  in 
ioth  qualitative  and  quantitative  analyses. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid      .  94 

One  equivalent  of  protoxide  of  silver  116 

Equivalent  170 

Besides  the  uses  already  named,  nitrate  of  silver  is  em- 
ployed by  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  soda,  &c.  for 
vriling  on  linen ;  it  is  commonly  called  indelible  ink. 

Carhnnate  qf  Silver  is  prepared  by  adding  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  to  one  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  is  a  white  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  biit  dissolved  by 
immonia,  and  decomposed  by  acids ;  it  is  blackened  by  ex- 
posure to  light,  and  readily  ^composed  b^  heat^  It  is  pro- 
bablv  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  carbotjie  acid       .    22 
One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver     .1(6 

Equivalent  138 

Sulphate  of  Silver. — This  salt  p(iay  be  formed  by  boiling 
Bnely  divided  silver  in  xtrong  si^lphuric  acid,  by  dissolving 
the  protoxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  ^cid,  or  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  soda  to  one  of  nitrate  of  silver,  vUen  it 
is  thrown  dqwn  as  a  cn'stalline  precipitate. 

Sulphate  of  silver  is  a  colourless  salt,  soluble  in  about  90 
parts  of  water  at  60° ;  a  saturated  boiling  solution  deposits 
srystals  on  cooling,  which  are  prismfitio  and  anhydrous; 
when  strongly  heated, -the  acid  is  expelled,  and  metallic  sil- 
ver remains.  l\  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  chemical  re- 
agent and  i^  comppsed  of 

One  equivale^it  of  sulphuric  acid     .    40 
One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver     .116 


Equivalent 
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It  is  decompesed  by  ehleri^s  wai  falpburete,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

Srilphite  v/  Siker  may  be  obtained  by  adding  sulphite  of 
potash  ts  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  by  digesting  oxide 
of  silver  in  a  solution  of  the  acid.  It  has  the  fbrm  of  crys- 
talline grains,  and,  unlike  most  other  salts  of  silver,  is 
stated  to  retain  its  white^ness  when  exposed  to  light.  It  is 
composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  sulphurous  aoid  .    SS 
One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver     .116 

Equivalent  .148 

Hvpont^)hate  of  Siher  is  prepared  by  digesting  earbonate 
of  silver  in  hyposulphurio  acid.    It  crystallises  in  prisms. 

Ifypotulpmte  of  Silper. — ^It  fs  obtaine4  by  gradually 
adding  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  a  dilute  one  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  It  is  a  precipitate  of  a  grey  colour, 
and  the  supernatant  liquor  is  stated  by  Hersehel,  who  has 
particularly  examined  this  sal^  to  be  remarkably  swe^t, 
without  any  metallic  flavour.  It  is  also  formed  when 
chloride  of  silver  is  dissolved  in  a  hyposulphite.  This  salt 
is  very  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  beeomes 
black  owing  to  the  formation  of  sulpburet  of  silver.  The 
hyposulphites  have  been  advantageously  employed  in  re- 
moving of  the  unchanged  salt  of  silvef  in  photogenic  draw- 
ings.   Hyposulphite  of  silver  is  composed  of 

One  equh^lent  of  hyposulphurous  acid  48 
One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver         .  116 

Equiyalent      .        .  164 
PhoHihate  of  Silver. — ^Thia  is  prepared  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  the  common  neutral  phosphate  of  soda  to  one  of 
nitrate  of  silver;  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  irbich  is 
quickly  discoloured  by  exposure  to  light;  becomes  brown 
when  heated,  but  regains  its  yellow  nnt  on  cooling ;  and 
when  strongly  hefited,  it  melts.    It  is  soluble  in  nitric  and 
phosphoric  acid.    It  is  ^  stibsesquiphosphate,  composed  of 
I  equivalent  of  phosphoric  acia        .    36 
1^  equivalent  of  oxide  of  silver        .  1 74 

Equivalent  .  .910 
Pyrophoiphate  of  Silver  is  obtained  by  heating  neutral 
phosphate  of  soda  so  as  to  expel  its  water,  and  adding  a  so- 
lution of  it  to  one  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  precipitate  is  of 
a  white  colour.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  composed  of  one 
equivalent  each  of  apid  ana  base. 

We  shall  mention  the  properties  of  ^  fbw  of  the  salts 
formed  by  the  combination  of  the  vegetable  acids  with  oxide 
of  silver. 

Aceinte  qf  Silver. — It  pny  be  prepared  by  dissolving  oxide 
of  silver  in  acetic  acid,  or,  as  it  is  a  salt  of  slight  solubility, 
in  water,  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  silver  with  acetate  of 
soda,  when  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  crystalline  flocculent 
precipitate.  It  is  a  colourless  salt,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  chemical  re-agent.    It  consists  of 

One  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  .     51 

One  equivalent  of  oxitle  of  silvef     .116 

Eqt)iva1ei\t  .  167 

Senzoate  (\f  Silver  may  be  obtained  either  by  digesting 
moist  oxide  of  silver  in  a  solution  of  bensoic  acid,  or  by 
adding  a  benzoate'  to  it.  It  is  a  white  anhydrous  com- 
pound. 

Citrate  qfl^lveria  formed  by  adding  a  citrat^  to  nitrate  of 
silver.  It  is  an  insoluble  white  powder,  which  blackens  by 
exposure  to  Hgbt,  and  detonates  slightly  when  heated.  It 
is  composed  or 

One  equivalent  of  citric  acid  .  36 

One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  sQver    .  11$ 

Equivalent  .  .172 
Oxalate  qf  Silver  is  TpreeifiWeA  when  oxalic  acid  or  an 
oxalate  is  added  {o  nitrate  of  silver.  I;  fs  insoluble  in 
water,  white,  and  rendered  black  by  exposure  to  light.  It 
detonates  slightly  when  struck  on  an  anvil.  It  is  s^uble  m 
nitric  acid,  and  deco(nposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
probably  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  .        .    36 
One  equivalent  of  oxide  of  sQvet     .116 

Equivalent     .        .152 
Cyanide  qf  Silver  is  prepared  by  adding  hydrocvanie  adrf 
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to  m  lolution  of  nitnU  of  stiver)  thkliydcngen  ef  O*  arid 
anltiag  with  the  ojcygen  ot  the  ostide  of  lilvef,  w»tar  i» 
fbnued,  artd  the  ttyatibcen  and  eUver  edmhine,  «iid  /orm 
cyanide  of  sUver,  Wbleh  la  pneipitned.  It  te  eolourless,  in- 
soluble in  water  or  tolotien  of  potuh  or  lodat  bvt  readily 
taken  up  by  ammonia.  Nittie  and  anlpbnrie  a«id  act  but 
alightly  unon  it,  unlets  concentrated  and  heated;  bydro- 
chlorio  acid  decompoiiea  it,  and  hydrocyanie  acid  and  ebio- 
lide  or  silver  reiult,  and  thia  ii  one  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
curing the  last-mentioned  acid,  adopted  in  the  London 
Pharmacopceia.  It  ia  deoompoaed  by  hydrosulphurie  aoid, 
by  which  aulphuret  of  silver  and  hydrocyanie  aoid  are  ob- 
tained.   It  is  cotnposed  of 

One  equivalent  of  cyanogen     .       .    36 
*  One  equivalent  of  silver  .       .       .  108 

Equivalent         t        •  IS4 
Femeyanidt  tff  Silver  is  obtained  when  ferroeyanide  of 
potassiam  is  added  to  nitrate  of  silver.   It  ia  a  white  insolu- 
ble substance. 

Cyanate  iff  SUver  it  ibnned  when  eyanate  of  potash  is 
added  to  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  a  white  powder,  slightly 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  also  in  ammonia.  It  blafkens 
when  heated,  and  burns  with  deflagration,  and  there  are 
produced  di  cyanide  of  silvel*,  cyanio  aeid,  carbenie  acid,  and 
azotic  gas. 

Fiilminaie  qf  Silver.  Fttlmnating  8Hv*r.^T)u»  very 
explosive  compound  is  formed  by  dissolving  60  grains  of 
silver  in  half  an  ounce  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  |(ravity  V38 ; 
to  the  solution  are  to  be  added  two  ounce»of  aleohol  of  ape- 
ciSc  gravity  0*88,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  heated  in  a  capa- 
cious flask ;  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  aoon  begins  to 
appear,  and  when  ebullitioti  commences,  the  flask  is  to  be 
renaoved  from  the  heat;  the  efferveaeenoe  still  eontinuea, 
and  when  it  hag  ceased,  the  produet  is  to  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  100°  Fahrenheit. 

Fulminate  of  silver  is  a  greyish-white  crystalline  powder- 
It  becomes  darker  by  exposure  to  light ;  it  diksolFea  in  about 
40  parta  of  boiling  water,  and  separates,  aa  tht  solution 
cools,  in  minute  cryatala.  In  the  quantity  even  of  a  half 
grain  it  detonate*  violently,  either  by  the  action  of  heat, 
electricihr,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  friction.  When  placed 
on  one  flint,  and  slightly  touched  with  another,  explosion 
also  takea  place.  It  has  been  known  to  detonate  with  great 
violence  when  a  little  has  remained  between  a  stopper  and 
the  neck  of  a  bottle,  on  screwing  in  the  stopper.  It  should 
be  preserved  therefore  in  small  portions,  in  paper,  in  a  Wide- 
moBtbed  corked  vial.    It  is  composed  of 

One  equivalent  of  fulminie  acid       .    68 
Two  equivalents  of  oxide  of  silver    .  232 

Equivalent  .  300 

Alloge  o/ Silver.— LiUle  or  nothing  is  known  rekpeeting 
the  alloys  of  silver  with  the  following  metals : — Potassium, 
sodium,  and  the  metala  of  the  alkaline  earths ;  manganese, 
cadmium,  nickel,  uranium,  tellurium,  titanium,  cerium, 
chromium,  and  vanadium. 
Iron  and  silver  combine  with  difficulty.    They  separate 
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,  precipitate,  psoluble  in  water  or  hi 
,ily  in  ammonia,  by  chlorides  and  hy- 
dro<^loratea;  the  precipitate  becomes  black  by  expoiute  td 
the  light. 

Metallic  silver  is  precipitated .  by  copper  and  the  sdltitioil 
of  protOBulphateof  iron ;  black  sulphuret,  by  hydrosulphttde 
acid  an4  hydrosulphates.  A  yellow  precipitate  by  arsetiibus 
add  and  phosphate  of  soda ;  a  red-brown,  by  arseniates ;  a 
erhn^on,  by  cbxomates ;  and  white,  by  the  ferroeytinlde  of  po- 
tassium. 

With  respect  to  the  uses  sf  silver  it  is  scarcely  r^quiaits 
to  aay  anything,  as  they  are  well  known  in  iU  applica- 
tion to  coin  and  Uie  formation  of  vessels  of  great  beauty  and 
durability. 

SILVER,  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION. 
Silver-Oiea  are  found  chiefly  in  veins  trhich  traverse  the 
primary  and  the  older  of  tbe  secondary  stratified  rocks,  but 
especially  the  former ;  and  also  the  unstratiBed  rocks,  such  ttt 
granite  and  porphyry,  which  are  associated  with  the  abov^ 
Some  of  the  richest  mines  in  &outh  America  are  Situated  in 
primary  strata ;  also  in  limestone  and  in  grauwacke,  and  in 
still  moresecpndary  strata.  Insomeof  the  mines  of  Pera,abd 
in  these  of  Kongsberg  in  Noirway  and  Freiburg  in  Saxony, 
ailver  has  been  discovered  in  masses  weighing  fl-om  100  to 
800  lbs.  In  the  mines  of  Europe  the  veins  are  numerous  and 
slender ;  in  some  of  the  mines  in  the  Harz  Mountains  and  in 
the  Hungarian  mines  the  veins  occur  in  a  small  number  ot 
spots,  and  are  of  considerable  dimensions.  In  three  of  the 
ncheat  districts  of  Mexico  there  is  only  one  princitial  vein, 
which  is  worked  in  different  places.  One  of  these  veins,  in 
the  district  of  Guanaxuato,  is  from  130  to  148  feet  wide,  and 
it  baa  been  traced  and  worked  to  an  extent  of  ne&rly  dght 
miles. 

In  Mexico  tliere  were  £00  mining  establisbtnents,  called 
Beetle*,  at  the  time  of  Humboldt's  visit,  and  fh>m  3000  to 
4000  veins  or  masses  were  worked.  The  most  common  ores 
•r<B  the  sulphuret  of  silver,  antimonial  silver,  and  muriate 
of  silver. 

The  average  richness  of  all  the  ores  in  Mexico  is  frotn  3 
to  4  ounces  per  quintal  ot  lOJ  lbs.  In  one  of  the  Mexicdh 
mines  a  working  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length  yielded  in  six 
months  432,274  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  equal  in  value  to  aboil/ 
1,000,000/.  In  Chili  some  of  the  mines  yield  only  8  02.  ir. 
6000  lbs.  of  ore;  but  in  the  rich  mine  of  Copiapo,  discovered 
in  1832,  the  ore  frequently  containa  60  or  ^0  pur  cent  of  silver. 
The  average  produce  of  the  mines  in  Saxony  is  from  three 
to  four  ounces  in  the  quintal.  The  lead- mines  of  CraVtf fa 
ia  Yorkshire  contained  230  ounces  per  ton ;  and  those  of 
Cardiganshire,  worked  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles  t.,  yielded 
80  ounces.  The  average  proportion  of  the  lead-mines  of 
the  north  of  England  u  1 2  ounces  per  ton.  Even  when 
the  proportion  of  silver  is  so  low  as  eight  ounces,  or  One 
gc»in  per  4  lb.,  it  has  been  found  profitabhs  to  separate  It. 

The  pure  metal  is  separated  £rom  the  ore  by  various  pro- 
obsaes ;  by  mechanical  division,  roastinga  to  separate  the 
sulphur  and  other  volatile  matter,  and  melting  iit  different 
stages  of  purification,  with  the  addition  of  fluxes  of  various 
sorts.  Refining  ia  performed  by  amalgamation  with  quick- 
silver, the  two  metals  being  afterwards  separated  by  dis- 


on  cooling,  the  iron  retaining  about  one-eightieth  of  silver,     tilhng  off  the  quicksilver 

and  the  silver  about  one-thirtieth  of  in>n.    Aoeording  to  I     The  produco  of  the  Mexican  mines  averaged  annually 


Faraday  and  Stodart,  steel  Containing  about  one  five-hun- 
dredth of  silver  forms  a  good  alloy  for  cutting  instramenls. 
Iron  and  silver  form  a  bluish-white  granular  alloy ;  tin  and 
silver,  a  white,  hard,  brittle  alloy.  When  cobalt  and  silver 
are  fused  together,  they  separate  during. cooling,  each  re- 
taining a  portion  of  the  other.  Lead  and  silver  give  a  dull 
brittle  alloy;  antimony  and  silver,  a  white  brittle  alloy; 
arsenie  and  silver  form  a  grey,  brittle,  granular  compound, 
containing  about  14  peroentof  tha  former  metal.  Bismuth 
and  silver  give  a  yellowish-white,  brittle,  lamellar  alley; 
molybdennm  forms  a  compact,  brittle,  grey,  granular  eom- 

Sound  with  silver ;  and  tnngaton,  a  brown,  slightly  malleable 
utton ;  copper  and  silver  readily  combine^  and  the  silver  is 
rendered  lutrder  by  it  without  much  deterioration  of  colour ; 
the  standard  silver  of  this  coHntry  is  composed  of  1 1  *  1 0  silver 
and  0'90  copper.  Mercury  and'silver  amalgamate  readily, 
and  thia  compound  is  sometimes  employed  for  plating,  but 
this  operation'  is  now  being  most  advantageousljf  carried  on 
by  precipitation  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity. 

Ptopertiee  of  the  Salts  qf  Sitoer.— The  aolutions  of  the 
salts  of  silver  are  recognised  by  the  following,  among  other 
properties  which  have  been  ooeasionally  mentioned : — 


4,800,000/.  from  1793  to  1803, of  which  nineteen-twentietbs 
were  silver.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century 
the  average  annual  value  was  about  i,000,OtlO/.,  the  quan- 
tity of  pure  silver  annually  produced  in  that  time  being 
1,440,650  tioy  lbs.  The  mines  of  Potosi  in  Peru  are  the 
most  ibmons  in  South  America.  [Potosi.]  The  produce 
of  the  Chilian  mines  in  )1832  was  about  1,000,000  ounces. 
At  the  eommencement  of  the  present  century  Humboldt 
estimated  the  annual  produce  of  the  silver-mines  of  Chili, 
Peru,  Bnenes  Ayres,  and  New  Grenada,  at  nearly  700,000  lbs. 
troy,  valued  At  8,074,476i.  tterUng. 

The  abnual  average  of  both  gold  and  silver  coined  ik  the 
different  tnints  of  Spanish  AmerLn  was  estimated,  in  I&IO, 
at  8  miilkHU  Uerling,  namely,  in  Mexico  24  millions  of  dol- 
lars ;  Lima,  6  millions ;  Potosi,  4^  millions ;  Santa  Iti  and 
Santiago,  each  H  million  ]  and  Popayaa  and  Outttemals, 
nearly  1  million.  The  proportion  ot  silver  to  gold  coined  at 
all  these  mints  was  stated  as  30  to  1 :  but  the  proportion  of 
silver  to  gold  produced  from  all  the  American  mines  was  as 
62  to  1 ;  and  froia.the  mines  of  all  countries  as  52  to  1. 
In  a  work  published  at  Paris  in  1807  by  Id.  Brongniart,  the 
valiie  of  the  gold  and  silver  brought  anaually  into  circulation 
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fiK>in  all  parts  of  the  world  was  Mtimated  at  nearly  46  mil- 
lions of  doUant ;  of  which  36  were  fiom  the  mines  of  Spanish 
America,  4^  ftom  those  of  Portuguese  America,  and  5^  from 
the  mines  of  the  Old  World.  (Report  of  Bullion  Com- 
mittet,  1810.) 

The  most  fioductive  mmes  in  Europe  are  those  in  Saxony, 
Austria,  Huogary,  Norway,  Russia,  and  Spain.  The  mines 
in  Saxony  have  been  worked  since  the  tenth  century.  The 
average  annual  produce  of  all  the  European  mines  in  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  ex(«ed 
600,000/.  in  value.  In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  mines  of  Schneeberg  in  Saxony  are  said  to  have 
yielded  600,000/.  annually;  but  taking  the  average  of  all 
the  mines  of  late  years,  the  annual  produce  does  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Jacob,  exceed  400,04)0  lbs.,  or 
lOO.OOOJ.  in  value.  The  mines  of  Chemnitz  and  Kremnitz 
in  Hungary  have  been  worked  about  a  thousand  years. 
Iliose  of  the  Tyrol  have  long  ceased  to  be  productive.  The 
mine  of  Kongsberg  in  Norway  was  probably  the  richest  in 
Europe  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  yielded 
649,370  lbs.  troy,  value  nearly  2,000,000/.,  in  the  forty 
years  from  1728  to  1768.  The  silver  of  Russia  is  obtained 
from  the  refining  of  stream  gold  found  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and  from  lead-ores.  Silver-mines  were  worked  in 
Spain  from  a  very  early  period  by  the  Phoenicians,  Cartha- 
ginians, Romans,  and  Moors ;  but  they  are  now  abandoned 
as  unprofitable. 

Native  silver  and  several  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  ores 
are  met  with  in  some  of  the  Cornish  copperrmines,  and  silver 
is  extracted  from  the  ore  of  English  lead ;  but  with  these 
•xceptions,  and  very  small  quantities  which  are  occasionally 
fbund  of  this  metal,  silver  cannot  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  vem  of  silver-ore  and  the  sulphuret  was  worked  in  Stir- 
'  lingshire  during  the  latter '  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
f^om  40,000/.  to  30,000/.  were  obtained,  when  the  vein  was 
losL  In  1607  a  silver-mine  was  worked  in  linlitbgowshire. 

The  silver-mines  of  Asia  have  ceased  to  be  very  produc- 
tive in  modern  times.  There  are  mines  in  Armenia,  but 
none  are  known  to  exist  in  Persia,  nor  in  any  part  of  the 
East  India  Company*s  possessions.  Silver-mines  are  worked 
in  China;  and  Mr. Davis  remarks  (Chinese)  that  the  great 
quantities  of  silver  brought  to  Lintin  for  many  years  past, 
to  be  exchanged  for  opium  and  exported  to  India,  prove  that 
there  must  be  abundant  sources  in  the  empire.  Silver  is 
not  obtained  in  any  part  of  Africa. 

Grold  and  silver  appear  to  have  been  in  request  from  the 
earliest  ages.  Abraham  was  rich  in  silver  and  in  gold. 
He  bought  a  field  for  a  burial-place,  for  which  he  paid  400 
shekels  of  silver,  delivered  '  by  weight,  according  to  the 
currency  of  the  merchants.'  (Oeneti*,  xxii.,  14-16.) 
Joseph,  his  great-grandson,  was  sold  by  his  brethren  for 
twenty  pieces  of  silver  (Oenetii,  xxxviii,,  29) ;  and  when 
aftewards  they  went  to  Egypt  to  purchase  com,  they  brought 
*  silver  in  their  sacks'  mouth.'  (Generis,  xlv.,  22.)  In 
the  book  of  Job  (xlii.,  11-12),  we  read  of  silver  passing 
from  hand  to  hand  as  money.  The  writer  of  that  book 
was  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  silver  was  foun4  in  veins 
and  gold  in  particles,  though  the  countij  in  which  he  lived 
did  not  produce  the  precious  metaU.  It  is  said  (1  Kings, 
X.)  that  in  the  days  of  Solomon  silver  was  nothing  ac- 
counted of,  and  that '  the  king  made  silver  to  be  as  stones 
in  Jerusalem.'  Darius  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia,  annually 
collected  9880  talents  of  silver,  besides  gold,  as  tribute  from 
Asia  and  Africa  ;  subsequently  tribute  oame  in  also  from 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  from  Europe  as  far 
west  as  Thessaly.  Herodotus  states  (iii.  96)  that  the  gold 
and  silver  were  melted  and  poured  into  earthen  vessels, 
and  that  the  earthen  vessels  were  then  removed,  which  left 
the  metal  in  a  solid  mass :  when  any  was  wanted,  a  piece 
was  broken  off  as  the  oooasion  required.  Silver  was  coined 
at  Rome  266  b.c.,  before  gold  had  been  so  employed.  [Coin.] 

For  further  piformation  on  the  production  and  uses  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Mr.  Jacob's 
elaborate  '  History  of  the  Consumption  of  the  Precious 
Metals,'  2  vols.  (1831).  Chapter  ii.  contains  an  account  of 
the  mines  of  the  antients,  and  their  modes  of  mining  and 
amdtin^.  Chapter  x.  is  an  inquiry  into  the  production  of 
the  preeioos  metals  during  the  middle  ages,  from  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  discovery  of  America. 
Another  chapter  is  on  the  produce  of  tiw  mines  at  the  epoch 
of  this  discovery ;  also  one  from  this  period  to  the  opening 
of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  in  1S64;  and  two  other  chapters, 
on*  on  the  produce  of  gold  and  silver  from  17C0  to  1809, 


and  the  other  extending  the  inquiry  from  1809  to  1829, 
complete  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  investigations  of 
Humboldt,  and  the  personal  mquiries  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Ward 
(Mexieo  in  1827),  with  tie  scattered  notices  of  other  writers, 
are  oolleeted  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Jacob,  whose  work  must 
always  be  valuable  for  referenoe  in  all  questions  relating  to 
the  history  of  prices.  Several  obapters  of  the  work  are  de- 
voted to  this  topic  in  connection  with  the  increased  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  after  the  discovery  of  America,  and 
the  rise  of  prices  which  occurred  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  gold  and  silver  oom  in  Europe,  in  1492,  Mr 
Jacob  estimates  at  34,000,000/.,  which  was  increased  in  the 
course  of  the  next  112  years  by  138,000,000/.,  making  the 
total  gold  and  silver  currency  in  1599,  allowing  for  abrasion. 
&&,  1 72,000.000/.  In  book  i.,  chapter  xL,  of  the  '  Wealth  of 
NationH,'  there  is  a '  Digression  concerning  the  Variations 
in  the  Value  of  Silver  during  the  course  of  the  Four  last 
Centuries.' 

The  |HX>portional  value  of  gold  to  silver  was  12  and  10  to  1 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  discovery  of  America 
it  is  at  present  14*28  to  1.  In  antient  Greece  the  propor- 
tion varied  from  15  and  10  to  1,  and  in  Rome  from  12  and 
7  to  \.  Herodotus  (iii.  95)  estimates  it  at  13  to  1.  Since 
the  discovery  of  America  the  proportion  throughout  the 
world  has  been  17  and  14  to  1.    (Kelly's  Cambist.) 

Mr.  Jacob  gives  the  amount  of  silver  coined  in  each 
reign  from  the  time  of  James  I.  :— 

£ 
James  I.        .         .         (22  years)  1,807,277 

Charles  I.  and  the 

Commonwealth  .         (35  years)  9,776,544 

Charles  II.    .         .        (22  years)  3,722,180 

James  n.      .         .        (  4  years)  2,115,115* 

William  and  Mary, 

and  William  IIL        (12  years)  7,093.074 

Anne   ...         (13  years)  618.212 

George  I.       .         .    .     (13  years)  233,045 

George  U.     .         .        (33  years)  304,360 

George    III.    ftom 

1760  to  1809        .         (49  years)  63,419 

1809  to  1820        .         (1 1  years)  6,933,346 

The  last  new  silver  coinage  for  the  United  Kingdoni  was 
commenced  in  18 16,  since  which  time  the  quantity  of  silver 
coined  in  each  year  has  been  as  follows : — 

Tun.  Amount  n<itai«l.  Ymn.  Anonat  Ooiiicd. 

1816  £1,805,231       1889       108.259 

1817  2,436,297       1830         161 

1818  576,279       1831       33.696 

1819  1,672,272       1832         145 

1820  847,717       1833         145 

1821  433,686       1834      432,775 

1822  31,430       1835       146,665 

1823  285,271  1836  •497,719 

1824  282,070  1837  75,385 

1825  417,535  1838  174,042 

1826  608,605  1839  390,654 

1827  33,019       1840       207.900 

1828  16.288  

Total      £11.108,265 

The  weight  of  silver  coined,  and  the  number  and  deno- 
mination of  each  coin  issued  from  1816  to  1840  inclusive, 
were  as  follows,  according  to  a  parliamentary  paper  (Seu. 
1841):— 

XfOAti  Kambn.  Vdaa. 

iS.  * 

Crowns           .         140,144  1.849,905  462,476 

Hair-«rown»  .      1,190,876  31.438,434  3,929,804 

Shillings         .      1,540,080  101,645.880  5,088.264 

Sixpences       .         441,852  5<i,384,MS  1,458,114 

Fourpences     .           d2,149  10.325,380  177,062 
Maun  day  money:— 

Fourpences                     306  60,720  1,012 

Threepences   .                270  71,368  892 

Twopenoes      .                225  89,100  742 

Pence              .                278  815,424  897 

The  seignorage,  or  the  difTerence  between  the  price  at 
which  bullion  is  purchased  and  the  mint  price  of  the  coin 
at  5«.  6</.  an  ounce,  amounted  to  616,747/.  on  the  above. 
The  Maunday  money  is  coined  for  th«r  purpose  of  being 
distributed  by  the  Lord  Almoner  in  Whitehall  Chapel  on 
Maunday  Thursday. 

When  silver  is  issued  for  coin,  it  is  always  alloyed  with 
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copper '  clie  niucimum  of  hardneu  m  prodiwed  by  one-fifth 
of  eopper.  One  lb.  of  standard  silver  of  the  English  coin- 
age contains  II  ox.  8  dwts.  of  pure  silver  and  18  dwts.  alloy, 
or  925  parts  of  pnie  silver  in  1000  parts  of  standard  silver. 
[Money.]  For  purposes  connected  vith  the  manufacture  of 
various  articles  of  use  and  oruathent  the  alloy  is  greater.  At 
Birmingham  rolled  sheets  are  made  which  do  not  contain 
more  than  3  or  4  dwts.  of  silver  to  each  lb.  of  the  inferior 
metal 

The  rolling  of  silver  in  contact  with  the  inferior  metals  is 
performed  by  powerful  flatting-mills.  A  bar  ot  copper  is 
made  quite  smooth  and  clear  on  one  of  its  surfaces,  and  is 
then  sprinkled  over  with  glass  of  borax,  and  there  is  laid 
upon  it  a  plate  of  fine  silver,  and  the  two  are  carefully  bound 
together  by  wire.  The  mass  is  then  exposed  to  a  full  red 
heat,  which  melts  the  borax  and  causes  the  silver  to  adhere 
to  the  copper.  The  ingot  is  now  passed  through  a  rolling- 
press  and  formed  into  a  plate,  both  the  silver  and  copper 
extending  uniformly  during  the  whole  process,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  they  are  inseparably  joined.  The  art  of 
silver-plating  was  introduced  at  Sheffield  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Another  mode  of  plating  is  called  '  sil- 
vering,' when  an  amalgam  of  silver  and  mercury  is  well 
rubbed  upon  the  surface  of  the  copper ;  by  the  application 
of  heat  the  mercury  is  driven  off,  and  the  silver  remains 
behind,  adhering  firmly  to  the  copper,  and  capable  of  beii^ 
highly  polished. 

Mr.  Jacob  estimates  the  annual  consumption  of  silver  in 
the  United  Kingdom  at  3,282,046  oz.,  valued  at  820,521/. 
The  consumption  for  watch-cases  is  about  506,000  oz. 
annuallv :  100,000,  each  weighing  on  an  average  H  oz.,  are 
stamped  annually  at  the  London  Assay-office ;  60,000,  each 
,  weighing  3  oz.,  are  stamped  at  Birmingham ;  and  80,000,  of 
the  same  weight,  are  stamped  at  the  other  assay-offices  in  the 
kingdom.  About  900,000  oc.  are  used  by  coach-makers, 
harness-makers,  and  saddlers'  ironmongers.  In  articles  of 
small  size,  such  as  thimbles,  of  which  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  annually  made ;  chains  for  watch-guards,  pencil- 
cases,  necks  of  smelling-bottles,  locks  of  pocket-books,  in- 
strument oases,  and  portfolios,  and  small  portions  to  handles 
[  of  penknives  and  razors,  the  silver  used  is  under  the 
■V  weight  which  subjects  it  to  the  stamp-duty  of  1<.  6d.  an  oz., 
but  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is  employed  in 
these  minor  objects.  Leaf-silver  fbr  gilding  is  made  two 
and  a  half  times  thinner  than  gold,  and  the  gold-beaters 
require  a  considersble  quantity  of  the  metal  for  this  pur- 
pose. Some  articles  ar?  '  washed'  with  silver.  Mr.  Jacob 
distributes  the  total  consumption  as  follows:^ 

That  paying  duty        .         .         .         ),275,318oi. 
That  used  in  watch-cases       .         .  506,740 

That  used  in  plating  .         .  900.000 

That  for  other  minor  purposes      .  500,000 

3,282,046 
The  value  of  the  stock  of  silver  in  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers and  dealers  is  estimated  by  the  same  authority 
at  3,280,000/.  The  value  of  ornaments  and  utensils  of  the 
precious  metals  in  Europe  and  America,  if  brought  to  the 
crucible,  Mr.  Jacob  values  at  400,000,000/.,  or  one-fourth 
more  than  the  value  of  the  coined  metals.  The  annual  con- 
f.  sumption  of  gold  and  silver  in  Europe  and  America  for  or- 
'  namental  purposes  he  states  to  be  nearly  6,000,000/.,  that  of 
QnaX  Britain  being  valued  at  2,457,000/.  In  M'Cullooh's 
*  Dictionary  of  Commerce,'  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Jacob's  cal- 
culations are  generally  too  high.  Silver  forms  b^  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  value  of  domestic  utensils  m  which 
either  of  the  two  precious  metals  are  used.  In  England  the 
gold  currency  is  of  much  higher  relative  value  than  that 
of  silver  [CuBBxifcr] ;  but  in  most  other  countries  this  is 
''  not  the  case.  The  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  in  France  is 
estimated  at  100,000,00o£,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which 
is  of  silver.  Since  the  peace,  the  number  sf  silversmiths 
and  persons  engaged  in  working  silver  and  gold  into  articles 
of  ornament  and  use  has  greatly  iucreased  on  the  Continent ; 
and  the  increase  of  the  same  class  is  probably  also  con- 
siderable in  the  United  Kingdom.  See  the  articles  Andes, 
Chile,  Mexico,  Peru,  Potosi,  for  an  account  of  the  South 
American  mines;  Austbu,  Hitnoary,  Saxony,  &c.,  for 
those  of  Europe. 

(Jacob's  Inqutry  into  the  ProdueHon  and  Consumption 
ilfthe  Preeiout  MetaU,  2  vols.,  London,  1831 ;  Humboldt's 
Neto  Spain;  Perional  Betearehetr  &ic;  Ward's  Mexico, 
&c.) 
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SILVER,  Medical  Pnpertiet  tf.  In  u.  purely  metallic 
state  silver  has  no  action  on  the  animal  frame,  and  the  only 
■alt  much  used  is  the  nitrate,  termed  also  lunca-  cauttie. 
This  is  always  fused  in  proper  moulds,  from  which  it  is 
turned  out  in  the  form  of  cylinders^  about  three  incbes  long, 
and  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  at  firs, 
white,  but  quickly  become  of  a  dark  grey  or  black  colour, 
from  combining  with  organio  matter  in  the  air.  To  prevent 
this  the  cylinders-  are  generally  wrapped  up  in  blue  paper. 
AVhen  nitrate  of  silver  is  brought  in  contact  with  any  part 
of  the  human  frame,  it  causes  first  a  white  mark,  which 
gradually  changes  to  blue,  purple,  and  at  Isst  to  black.  This 
occurs  more  rapidly  if  moisture  be  present;  and  is  owing  to 
a  chemical  combination  of  the  metal  with  the  albumen  and 
fibrin  of  the  animal  tissues.  If  the  part  be  wetted,  and  the 
caustic  applied  several  times  at  short  intervals,  vesication 
results.  Nitrate  of  silver  acts  therefore  locally  as  an  irri' 
tant  and  corrosive.  When  taken  internally  in  small  doses 
for  a  considerable  time,  such  as  six  or  twelve  months,  it  is 
absorbed  and  deposited  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
when  it  is  deposited  in  the  rete  mueoeum  of  the  skin  it 
causes  discolorations,  which  in  most  cases  prove  permanent. 
It  has  been  emnloyed  fi^quently  with  success,  but  often 
with  feiluru,  in  tne  treatment  of  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  some 
forms  of  attgina  peotorie,  as  well  as  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  stomaoh.  Larger  doses  can  be  borne  when  it  is  admi- 
nistered in  the  form  of  pill  than  in  solution.  The  pilU 
should  be  madeC  with  mueilage  and  sugar,  but  not  with 
bread-orumb,  as  the  common  salt,  or  chloride  of  sodium,  de- 
composes the  nitrate  and  renders  it  inert.  In  cases  of  poi- 
soning by  nitrate  of  silver,  common  salt  is  a  ready  and 
effectual  remedy.  The  liability  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  pro- 
duce discoloratiixu  of  the  skin  in  persons  taking  it  inter- 
nally constitutes  a  serious  objection  to  its  employment,  and 
there  appears  Uttle  necessity  for  giving  it,  since  any  case  of 
epilepsy  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it  will  generally  receive 
equu  good  from  the  use  of  oxide  of  zinc,  without  the  risk 
of  stains  or  other  inconvenience.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  use  of  nitric  acid  internally  as  well  as  externally 
may  remove  the  discolorations ;  but  it  is  better  not  to  incur 
the  chanoe  of  oausing  them,  tiian  trust  to  the  remote  chance 
of  removing  them  by  such  an  expedient. 

The  external  employment  of  this  agent  is  not  liable  to 
any  objection  when  used  cautiously,  while  its  advantages 
are  very  great.  It  is  the  most  powerful  direct  antipAlogittic 
agent  known.  All  subacute  inflammations  in  any  port  to 
whieh  it  ten  be  immediately  applied  will  subside  under  its 
influence.  In  inflammations  not  merely  of  the  skih,  but  of 
mucous  membranes  when  they  occur  in  parts  which  are 
accessible,  its  influence  is  great,  and  speeiily  manifested. 
Many  of  the  cases  of  croup  which  in  an  advanced  stage  are 
unmanageable,  begin  in  the  back  part  of  the  throat  (fauces), 
and  if  these  parts  are  freely  touched  with  a  pencil  dipped  in 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  the  farther  downward 
progress  of  the  inflammation  may  bis  arrested.  The  same 
treatment  is  applicable  to  the  erythematous  inflammation 
which  firequently  begins  either  externally,  and  spreads 
through  the  mouth  or  nose  to  the  fauces,  and  thence  down 
the  OBsophagus,  or  originates  in  the  fauces,  leading  to  very 
serious  results.  Ervsipalatous  inflammation  occurring  in 
any  part  of  the  boay  may  be  effectually  limited  by  nitrate 
of  silver.  For  this  purpose  a  complete  circle  should  be 
formed  round  the  inflamed  part,  but  on  the  sound  skin. 
For  this  case  the  solid  cylinder,  moistened  at  the  end,  is 
best  The  circle  must  be  perfect,  or  the  morbid  action 
may  extend,  escaping  at  the  smallest  breach.  Chronic 
inflammation,  and  even  ulceration  of  the  eyes,  may  be  re- 
moved by  nitrate  of  silver  applied  in  difltsrent  forms.  Old 
indolent  ulcers  are  stimulated  to  a  hMilthy  action  by  its  use ; 
and  many  cutaneous  diseases  removed  by  it  Recent  burns 
have  the  severe  pain  often  very  much  mitigated  by  it ;  but 
it  must  not  in  any  of  these  cases  be  applied  to  too  large  a 
surface  at  once,  as  ill  effects  have  followed  such  a  practice. 
To  specify  all  the  uses  of  nitrate  of  silver  would  be  impos- 
sible here,  but  one  more  deserves  to  be  extensively  known. 
It  is  the  best  application  to  chilblains,  especially  at  first; 
but  even  after  they  break,  it  disposes  them  to  beaL 

When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  made,  distilled 
water  should  invariably  be  used.  The  neglect  of  this  rule 
causes  many  of  the  solutions  applied  to  the  eye  to  be  not 
only  useless,  but  hurtful.  Oxide  of  silver  has  been  recently 
strongly  recommended  as  an  antispasmodic,  and  not  l)€j>le 
to  ths  objections  which  attach  to  the  nitrate. 
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SILVER,  GERMAN.    [Totknag.] 

SILVER-GRAIN.  In  making  a  boricontal  section  of 
the  trunk  of  any  tree,  a  number  of  straight  linei  will  be  seen 
radiating  from  the  central  pith  through  the  wood  to  the 
bark.  These  rays  are  called  by  botanists  medtillary  rays  ur 
plates,  and  by  persons  who  work  on  wood  rilver-grain. 
They  are  composed  entirely  of  cellular  tissue,  which  is  of  a 
compressed  form,  and  ihence  called  muriform,  and  often  do 
not  consist  of  more  than  a  single  layer  of  cells,  althongh  in 
some  trees,  as  Aristolochias,  the  layers  are  very  nu- 
merous. In  longitudinal  sections  of  the  stem  they  give  it  a 
remarkable  satiny  lustre,  which  constitutes  the  great  beauty 
of  some  woods,  as  the  plane  and  the  sycamore.  The  great 
variety  that  is  seen  in  the  character  of  different  woods  ap- 
pears to  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  silver-grain,  for  the 
woody  and  vascular  tissues  do  not  present  sufficient  dif- 
ference to  constitute  any  obvious  peculiarity.  Thus  in  the 
cultivated  cherry  the  plates  are  thin,  <ind  their  adhesion  to  the 
bark  slight,  so  that  a  section  of  this  wood  has  a  pale,  smooth, 
homogeneous  appearance:  but  in  the  wild  cherry  the  silver- 
grain  is  much  thicker ;  it  adheres  closely  to  the  bark,  and 
is  arranged  with  great  irregularity,  so  that  this  wood  when 
cut  has  a  deeper  colour,  and  a  twisted,  knotted,  irregular 
appearance.  In  the  two  species  of  oak  the  same  kind  of 
dinerences  are  observable.  In  Quercus  sessilillora  the  rays 
are  thin  and  distant  from  each  other,  so  that  when  a  wedge 
it  driven  into  the  end  of  the  trunk  the  plates  of  wood  do  not 
readily  break  into  each  other ;  but  in  Quercus  pedunculata 
the  rays  are  hard,  and  are  so  close  together  that  the  wood 
may  be  split  up  without  any  difficulty.    [Stem.] 

SILVIO  ACID,  a  substance  wnich  with  pinic  acid 
[PiNic  Acid]  constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  colophony, 
•r  common  rosin.  When  this  substance  is  digested  in  cold 
alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*833,  the  pinic  acid  dissolves, 
but  the  silvic  acid  remains  insoluble  in  alcohol  until  it  is 
boiled ;  on  cooling,  it  separates  in  crystals  of  considerable 
size,  the  form  of  which,  according  to  Unverdorben,  is  a 
rhombic  prism  terminateil  bv  four  facets,  but  Laurent  repre- 
sents it  as  an  acute  rhomboid,  the  edges  of  which  are  usually 
serrated. 

Silvio  acid  melts  below  212*;  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  readily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ather,  and  is  preee- 
pitated  by  water ;  it  is  soluble  also  in  all  proportions  in  the 
Tolatile  and  fixed  oils.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dis- 
solves and  water  precipitates  it  from  the  acid ;  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  another  resinous  acid  when 
it  has  been  precipitated  fW>m  alcohol  by  water;  ammonia 
dissolves  this  acid  readily,  and  the  silvate  of  ammonia 
formed,  as  well  as  that  of  potash  and  of  soda,  is  soluble 
in  water;  most  silvates  are  however  insoluble  in  it,  but 
many  of  them  are  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  by  tether ;  the 
silvate  of  magnesia  especially  is  taken  up  by  alcohol ;  the 
dlvates  of  silver  and  lead  are  colourless  and  insoluble  in 
water. 

Silvio  acid  may  be  regarded  as  an  oxide  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine;  its  compoitition,  as  stated  by  the  chemists  above 
named,  is  as  follows :  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no 
great  difference  between  them,  but  they  do  not  agree  as  to 
its  constitution : — 


Hydrogen 
Carbon  . 
Oxygen    . 


ITnTvidorben. 
.     10-36 
.     79-28 
.     10-36 


Lnncvt.  EqainlMito. 

9-7  or  40  .    .  =40  10-2 

79-7  „   52  .    .  =  3U  79-6 

10-6  „     S  .    .  =    40  10-2 
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SIMARU'BA  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  Simaruba 
amara  (Aublet),  S.  officinalis  (of  Dec.  and  '  Pharm.  Lond.'), 
a  tall  tree,  native  of  Guayana,  and  also  of  Jamaica,  if 
the  tree  found  in  that  island  be  not  a  distinct  species. 
It  is  imported  in  bales  containing  pieces  a  foot  or  mote  in 
length,  tolerably  broad,  and  generally  formed  into  rolls  the 
whole  length  of  the  piece.  Externally  it  is  rough,  warty, 
and  has  a  dirty-yellow  cuticle  marked  with  transverse 
ridges;  the  epidermis  below  this  is  of  a  whitish-yellow 
colour.  Internally  smooth,  with  agreyish  yellow  colour.  It 
isdevoid  ofodoiir.but  intensely  bitter.  Its  chief  constituents 
are  qtiatrite,  resin,  a  volatile  oil  having  an  odour  like  ben- 
loin,  ulmin,  mucilage,  and  some  salts.  It  is  tonic  and  de- 
mulcent in  small  doses,  and  therefore  useful  in  the  later 
stages  of  dysentery,  but  in  larger  doses  it  is  emetic.  The 
bark  of  the  root  of  Simaruba  versicolor  (St.  Hilaire)  is  very 
like  that  above  described,  and  is  used  externally  by  the 
BrasiUans  as  a  wash  to  ill-oonditioned  ulcers,  and  to  destroy 


vermin ;  but  if  taken  internally  it  causes  stupor  and  other 
narcotic  symptoms ;  it  should  therefore  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  former. 

SIMARUBA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  gynobasic  group  of  polypetalous  Exogens.  The 
plants  of  this  order  are  trees  o-  shrubs,  with  alternate  ex- 
stipulate  usually  compound  leaves,  and  mostly  without  dots. 
The  flowers  are  whitish-green  or  purple,  on  axillary  or 
terminal  peduncles,  hermaphrodite,  or  occasionally  unisexual. 
The  cal^x  is  4  or  5  parted ;  petals  four  to  five,  twisted  in 
SBStivation ;  stamens  twice  as  many  as  the  petals,  arising 
ftom  the  back  of  an  hypogynous  scale ;  ovary  4  to  5  lobed  ; 
style  simple  ;  stigma  4  or  5  lobed ;  fruit  a  drupe ;  seeds 
pendulous,  exalbuminous,  with  a  superior  short  radicle 
drawn  back  within  thick  cotyledons.  With  one  exception 
they  are  all  natives  of  Africa,  India,  and  tropical  America. 
This  order  was  formerly  included  under  Rutaceee,  but  their 
differences  fh>m  that  order  appear  to  many  of  sufficient 
importance  to  constitute  a  separate  family.  A.  de  Jussieu 
says,  '  They  are  known  fh>m  all  Rutaceous  plants  by  the 
coexistence  of  these  characters,  namely,  ovaries  with  but  one 
ovule,  indehiscent  drupes,  exalbuminous  seeds,  a  membra- 
nous integument  of  the  embryo,  and  by  the  radicle  being 
retracted  within  thick  cotyledons.' 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  all  intensely  bitter.  The 
Quassia  on  this  account  is  used  in  medicine.  [Quassia.] 
Simaruba  versicolor  is  so  bitter  that  no  insects  will  attack 
it ;  and  when  all  ether  specimens  of  plants  in  dried  col- 
lections have  been  attacked  by  Ptini,  &c.,  specimens  of 
this  plant  have  been  left  untouched.  The  Brazilians  use 
an  inAision  of  this  plant  in  brandy  as  a  remedy  against  the 
bites  of  serpents. 


QnaMia  unarm. 


Otbrauch,  ibowinff  flwwpn  aod  oompoaDd  leavM;  b.  floirari  e,  Btaaielif 
Mpaintod.  attached  bi  hypoftynoui  mw  i  d.  stamant  Bnnoundiiijf  ovaiy ;  9, 
avmrj  Mated  od  a  ittlk,  to  which  the  aUmeu  axe  attached. 

SIMBIRSK,  a  government  of  Asiatic  Russia,  is  situated 
between  52' and  57°  N.  lat.,and  between  42°  20' and  SO* 
20'  £.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kasan,  on  the 
east  by  Orenburg,  on  the  south  by  Saratow  and  Pensa,  and 
on  the  west  by  Nischnei  Novgorod,  The  area  is  24,000 
square  miles.  The  surface  is  in  general  an  undulating  ' 
plain,  but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  there  is  a  rang* 
of  hills,  composed  of  clay,  marl,  limestone,  and  freestone, 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  400  feet.  The  principal  river 
of  this  government  is  the  Volga,  which  enters  it  from  Ka 
san,  about  the  middle  of  the  northern  frontier,  and  runs  in 
a  direction  nearly  south  to  Stavropol,  where  it  turns  to  th« 
east;  and  there,  after  being  joined  by  the  Sok,  coming 
from  Orenburg,  it  makes  a  semicircular  bend,  and  at  Sa 
mara  turns  due  west,  in  which  direction  it  proceeds  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Sysran,  when  it  again  turns  to  the  south.  It 
is  at  this  bend  that  the  eminences  on  the  Volga  are  highest, 
though  they  accompany  the  river  in  its  whole  course  from 
north  to  south.  Beyond  the  bend  the  surlace  of  the  country 
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beoomM  fiat,  and  assume*  a  character  resembling  that  of 
the  Steppe.  All  the  riven  belong  to  the  system  of  the 
Vol^,  which  receives  on  the  right  the  Ousa  and  the  Sys- 
ran,  and  on  the  left  the  Tcheremchan,  the  Sok  afker  its 
junction  with  the  Kandoustcha,  and  the  Samara.  The 
Sviaga,  running  parallel  to  the  Volga  from  south  to 
north,  joins  that  river  in  the  government  of  Kasan ;  and 
the  Soura,  which  is  navigable  in  spring,  coming  from  Pensa, 
traverses  the  western  part  of  the  government,  and  joins  the 
'  Volga  in  the  government  of  Nischnei  Novgorod.  The 
lakes  and  rivers  are  960  in  number,  but  they  are  all  small. 
The  climate  is  generally  healthy ;  hut  the  winter  isverv  cold, 
and  the  summer  very  hot.  The  Volga  is  usually  frozen  for 
five  months  in  the  year. 

The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  consisting  of  a  good  black 
mould,  which  requires  no  manure.  It  is  pretty  carefully 
cultivated,  and  produces  more  com  than  is  wanted  for  the 
home  consumption :  the  principal  species  of  grain  are  rye, 
wheat,  and  spelt ;  but  there  are  Ukewiae  oats,  barley,  millet, 
and  buckwheat.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  also  the  poppy, 
peas,  lentils,  flax,  much  hemp,  tobacco,  and  some  potatoes. 
Horticulture  is  in  a  very  backward  state:  oone  but  the 
most  ordinary  kinds  of  culinary  vegetables  are  grown,  and 
the  fruit  is  of  bad  quality.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the 
'  government  there  are  extensive  forests ;  but  in  the  south 
they  scarcely  suffice  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants. 
Though  there  are  good  pastures,  tue  breeding  of  cattle  is 
nut  much  attended  to,  except  amo^  the  Calmucks,  in  the 
steppe  of  the  circle  of  Slavrepel.  The  rich  Calmucks  have 
one  hundred  horses,  as  many  oxen,  and  four  hundred  sheep. 
The  Tartars  apply  to  agriculture  with  great  success.  Game 
is  pretty  abundant,  but  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  scarce. 
The  fisheries  of  various  kinds  in  the  Volga  are  productive. 
'  The  minerals  are  alabaster,  sulphur,  and  limestone;  but 
neither  salt  nor  metals,  except  some  iron. 

The  population  amounts  to  1,200,000,  of  whom  about 
1,080,000,  are  Russians  and  Cossacks:  the  remainder  may 
be  estimated  as,  Tartars  60,000,  Tcheremisses  40,000, 
Mordwins  4000,  Tchuswasches  5000,  Calmucks  8000,  and 
Kissilbaschss  2000.  These  numbers  are  of  course  only 
I  approximative.  Not  only  the  Russians,  but  most  of  the 
^  Tcheremisses,  the  Tchuswasches,  and  the  Mordwins,  profess 
the  Greek  religion :  some  few  are  still  adherents  to  Shaman- 
ism, and  the  Tartars  and  Kissilbasches  are  Mohammedans. 
Though  agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  in- 
habitants, there  are  some  manufactures,  both  in  the  country 
and  in  the  towns ;  they  are  woollen  cloths,  blankets,  carpets, 
sail-cloth,  leather,  and  some  of  silk  and  nankeen.  Glass- 
wares, soap,  and  candles  are  also  manufactured ;  and  there 
are  many  brandy-distilleries.  A  great  improvement  in  the 
manufactures  has  been  made  of  late  years.  The  exports 
consist  of  horses,  oxen,  hemp,  apples,  water-melons,  in  good 
■f  years  corn,  fish,  tallow,  leather,  raw  hides,  and  millstones. 
The  principal  trading  towns  are  Simbirsk  and  Samara. 
The  schools  in  this  government  are  under  the  university  of 
Kasan  ;  but  they  ore  very  few,  and  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  receive  any  education.  The  government 
endeavours  to  remedy  this  want  by  establishing  every  year 
some  new  schools. 

SiKBiRSK,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sviaga  and  the  Volga,  on  the  right 
^  bank  of  the  latter  river.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  which 
commands  a  line  view  of  the  Volga  and  over  an  immense 
extent  of  country  uninterrupted  by  forests.  The  town  is  not 
regularly  built,  but  there  are  some  broad  and  straight  streets. 
Almost  all  the  houses  are  of  wood,  but  neat  and  convenient 
within.  The  churches,  16  in  number,  are  all  of  stone, 
except  one,  which  is  of  wood.  There  are  two  monasteries, 
a  gymnasium,  and  manufactories  of  candles  and  soap,  and 
-  some  tanneries.  The  town  is  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  and  on 
one  side  there  are  gardens  and  orchards.  The  population 
amounts  to  13,S00,  who  are  in  general  in  easy  circum- 
stances; hut  even  the  higher  classes  are  without  intellectual 
resources.  Of  the  other  towns  the  most  considerable  are 
the  following:—!,  Svsran,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
not  far  from  iu  conflux  with  the  Volga,  has  7000  inhabit- 
ants (Schnitzler  says  9800) ;  2,  Samara,  on  the  Volga,  be- 
yond die  bend  which  it  makes  here,  is  a  trading  town,  with 
'  5000  inhabitants,  which  was  built  in  1591  as  a  defence 
against  the  Calmucks;  3,  Stavropol,  the  chief  town  of'the 
Calmucks,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  was  built  ex- 
pressly for  these  people,  on  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
about  the  year  1737.    In  the  centre  is  a  kind  of  fort,  sur- 


rounded with  palisades,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  chiet 
of  the  Calmucks.  The  Russian  or  Cotiack  garrison  is  in 
the  upper  town.  The  merchants  reside  together  in  a  alobod, 
and  the  citizens  in  the  lower  town. 

SIMEON  STYLITES.    [Monachum.! 

SIMEON  SETH  (Si^iiv  2^),  or  SIMEON  SETHUS, 
or  Simeon  the  Son  of  Seth,  the  author  of  several  Greek 
works  still  extant,  lived  at  Constantinople  towards  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century.  He  held  there  the  office  of  n-pwro- 
ficirrapxiis,  or  '  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,'  in  the  palace  o. 
Antiochus,  from  whence  originated  his  title  Magi*t«r  An- 
tiocfuae,  and  this  gave  occasion  to  the  false  opinion  that  be 
was  born  at  Antioch.  His  office  appears  to  have  given  him 
the  charge  of  the  imperial  jewels,  which  were  kept  in  the 
palace  named  after  the  Eunuch  Antiochus,  who  was  consul 
A.i>.  431.  (Du  Cange,  Glottar.  Med.  et  Inf.  Orteeit,,  torn, 
i.,  p.  194,  ed.  Lugd.,  1688,  and  Cotulantinop.  Christ.,  lib.  ii., 
cap.  16,  ^  5,  p.  168,  ed  Lutet  Paris.,  1680.)  Having  taken 
the  part  of  the  unfortunate  patrician  Dalossenus  i^uist  the 
usui^r  Michael  of  Paphlagonia,  the  latter  banished  him 
from  Constantinople,  a.o.  1038.  He  retired  to  Thrace,  and 
founded  on  Mount  Olympus  a  monastery,  in  which  he  com- 
posed several  works,  and  peaceably  ended  his  days.  (Georg. 
Cedreni  HUior.  CompetuL,  p.  737,  ed.  Paris,  1647.)  Some- 
time after  the  foundation  of  this  monastery,  Michael  Dukas 
having  asceuded  the  throne,  a.d.  1071,  Simeon  Seth  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  work  entitled  £vvray/ta  xtpl  Tpofuv  Awi- 
luuv, '  Syntagma  de  Cibariorum  Facultate.'  This  contains 
an  alphabetical  list  of  eatable  things  and  their  properties, 
according  to  the  opinions  of  Greek,  Persian,  Agarenian  (or 
Arabian),  and  Indian  physicians ;  and  is  the  more  valuable 
as  at  that  time  the  trade  with  the  East,  and  the  seeking  after 
foreign  and  costly  articles  of  food  at  Constantinople,  were  very 
extensive.  It  is  compiled  chiefly  firom  the  treatise  of  Michael 
Psellus  on  the  same  subject,  and  shows  us  that  the  Greeks 
were  beginning  already  to  learn  Materia  Medica  from  the 
Arabians,  to  whom  in  return  they  imparted  their  theories. 
Simeon  Seth  also  goes  through  the  medicines  then  in  use 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  he  explains  their  mode  of  action 
according  to  the  elementary  qualities  of  Galen,  and  their 
different  degrees.  He  says  that  Asparagus  bad  been  for 
some  time  introduced  as  an  article  of  food  (p,  6,  ed.  Gyrald.), 
and  that  it  possesses  great  medicinal  virtues. '  He  is  the 
fliC^t  who  speaks  of  yellow  Amber  (a/twap)  which  comes  from 
a  town  in  India,  and  which  is  the  best;  and  also  of  Amber- 
gris, which  is  an  animal  production,  coming  from  fish  (p.  8). 
Apricots  (fiipucoKKa),  he  says,  are  indigestible  and  produce 
poorness  of  blood  (p.  9).  His  work  contains  the  first  descrip- 
tion of  Camphor,  which  he  says  is  the  resin  of  a  very  large 
Indian  tree ;  that  it  is  cold  and  dry  in  the  third  degree.;  and 
that  it  is  used  with  much  advantage  in  acute  diseases,  espe- 
cially in  inflammations  (p.  35).  He  is  also  the  first  who 
speaks  of  Musk,  of  which  the  best  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  comes  from  a  town  to  the  east  of  Khorasan ;  the  black 
musk  comes  from  India:  the  properties  attributed  to  this 
medicine  are  the  same  as  those  given  to  it  in  the  present 
day  (p.  41).  The  best  Cinnamon  comes  from  Mosul  (p.  32). 
This  work  was  first  published,  Basil.,  1538,  Gr.  ana  Lat, 
8vo.,  ed.  Lilios  Greg.  Gyraldus,  ap.  Mich.  Isingrinium.  The 
Latin  translation  was  improved  and  published  'separately, 
Basil.,  1561,  8vo,  ed.  Domin.  Monthesaurus,  ap.  Pet.  Per- 
nam.  The  last  and  best  edition  was  published  Paris,  1658, 
Gr.  and  Lat.,  8vo.,  ed.  Mart.  Bogdan,  ap.  Dion.  Bachet  et 
Lud.  Billanium. 

Another  of  his  works,  entitled  '  Svvo<^ic  cat  'AirivOtviia 
^auuv  Tt  Kal  4Ao9<S0uv  Aoy^iaruv,' ' Compendium  et  Flores 
Naturalium  et  Pbilosophorum  Flocitorum,'  is  still  in  MS. 
in  several  European  libraries.  A  long  account  of  it  (ex- 
tracted from  AUatius,  '  De  Simeonum  Scriptis')  is  given 
by  Fabricius  (Biblioth.  Gr.,  tom.  xi.,p.  323-326,  ed.  Harles). 

But  Simeon  Seth  is  better  known  in  the  history  of 
literature  than  in  that  of  medicine,  as  having  translated 
from  the  Arabic  into  Greek  the  work  known  under  the 
name  of  '  Pilpay's  Fables,'  in  which  '  fifteen  moral  and 
political  sentences'  (says  Gibbon,  Decline  and  BiU, 
chap.  42)  'are  illustrated  in  a  series  of  apologues;  but 
the  composition  is  intricate,  the  narrative  prolix,  and  the 
precept  obvious  and  barren.'  An  account  of  the  history, 
translations,  and  editions  of  this  antient  and  curious  work 
is  given  under  Bidfai.  (See  also  Fabricius,  loco  eit.;  and 
Milman's  note  to  Gibbon,  vol.  vii.,  p.  310.)  He  is  also 
said  to  have  translated  from  the  Persian  a  fabulous  his- 
tory of  Alexander  the  Greek,  which  at  present  exists,  says 
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Warton  {IS*t.  (^  Bngluk  Poetry,  vol.  k,  p.  129).  under 
the  adopted  name  of  Callitthenet,  and  is  no  uncommon 
maoascript  in  good  libraries.  It  is  entitled  B<oc  'AXiSai^ 
ifttm  rmi  ntuaSSvot  icai  Upafus,  '  Da  Vita  et  Rebus  Gestis 
Alexandri  Macedonia ;'  and  a  long  passage  ftotn  the  begin- 
.  ning  of  the  work  is  quoted  by  Abr.  BerlLel  in  the  notes  to 
Stephanus  Byaantinus  (m  v.  Bova^oXcia),  and  by  Fabri- 
cius,  Bibliotlu  Gr..  torn,  xiv.,  p.  148-150  (ed.  Vet.).  This 
fabulous  narrative  is  fiill  (as  might  be  expected)  of  pro- 
digies  and  extravagancies,  some  specimens  of  which  are 
given  by  Warton.  Of  all  the  romances  on  the  subject 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  this  by  Simeon  Seth  was  for 
some  centuries  the  best  known  and  the  most  esteemed; 
and  it  was  most  probably  (says  he)  very  soon  af- 
terward* translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  and  at 
length  from  thenoe  into  French,  Italian,  and  German.  The 
Latin  translation  was  printed  at  CJolon.  Argentorat,  1489 ; 
perhaps  before,  for  in  the  Bodleian  Library  there  is  an 
edition  in  4to.,  without  date,  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
at  Oxford,  by  Fred.  Coisellis,  about  the  year  1468.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  one  Asopus,  or  by  Julius  Vale- 
rius ;  supposititious  names,  which  seem  to  'have  been  forged 
by  the  artiflce  or  introduced  through  the  ignorance  of 
scribes  and  librarians.  This  Latin  translation  however  is  of 
high  antiquity  in  the  middle  age  of  learning;  for  it  is 
quoted  by  Gyraldua  Cambrensis,  who  flourished  about  the 
year  1190.  It  was  translated  into  German  by  John  Hart- 
lieb  Moller,  a  German  physician,  at  the  command  of  Albert, 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  published  at  August.  Vindel.,  fol., 
1478.  Scaligeralso  mentions  {Epitt.  ad  Cataubon.,  113, 
US)  a  translation  from  the  Latin  into  Hebrew  by  one  who 
adopted  the  name  of  Joseph  Gorionides,  called  Pseudo  Go- 
rionides. 

SIMEON  OF  DURHAM,  an  English  historical  writer 
who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  was  after- 
wards precentor  in  Durham  cathedral.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  kings  of  England  from  616  to  1 130,  for  which 
he  was  at  great  pains  to  collect  materials,  especially  in  the 
North  of  England,  where  the  Danes  had  established  them- 
selves. The  work  was  eontinned  to  1 1 56  by  John,  prior  of 
Hexham.  Simeon  of  Durham  is  supposed  to  have  died 
soon  after  1 130,  when  his  history  terminates.  This  work  is 
included  in  Twysden's  'Anglicanee  Historis  Scriptores 
Decern.'  Simeon  also  wrote  a  history  of  Durham  cathe- 
dral, which  was  published  in  1732:  'Historia  Eccledae 
Dunhelmensis,  cui  priemittitur  T.  R.  Disquisitio  de  Auctore 
nuius  libelli ;  edidit  T.  Bedford,'  Lond.,  1732,  8vo. 

SIMFEROPOL,  the  seat  of  the  Russian  government  of 
Taurida,  is  situated  in  45°  12*  N.  lat.  and  24°  8'  E.  long.,  on 
an  elevated  plateau  on  the  river  Salgir.  Simferopol  is 
a  modern  town.  There  was  indeed  on  this  spot,  in  the 
time  of  the  Khans,  a  place  called  Akmetschet  (the  white 
church),  and  sometimes  called  Sultan  Serai,  but  it  was  of 
little  importance,  and  now  forms  a  small  part  of  Simferopol, 
under  the  naipe  of  the  Tartar  quarter.  The  antient  capital 
of  the  Khans  was  Baktschiserai,  but  it  is  confined  to  a  small 
space  in  a  rocky  valley.  The  Russians,  who  love  everything 
spacious  and  open,  left  that  town  to  the  Tartars,  and  built  at 
Simferopol  a  capital  according  to  their  own  taste,  with  im- 
mensely long  and  broad  streets,  in  which  horse-races  might 
be  held  without  interrupting  the  usual  traiBc  Being  near  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  well  calculated  for  the  seat  of 
government.  There  are  many  pretty  houses,  v(ith  iron  roofs 
nainted  green  and  adorned  with  many  columns,  like  all  the 
new  Russian  towns.  Besides  the  government  offices  there 
are  a  Russian  church,  a  pretty  German  church,  one  Greek 
and  one  Armenian  church,  four  Tartar  chapels,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  a  seminary  fbr  Tartar  schoolmasters.  The  popu- 
lation, about  6000  inhabitants,  is  a  medley  of  Russians,  Tar- 
tars, Armenians,  Greeks,  and  40  or  50  Grerman  families. 
There  is  here  a  very  good  botanic  garden,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  a  nursery  where  all  kinds  of  useful  plants,  shrubs, 
and  trees  are  cultivated,  and  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  town  has  no  manufactures,  and  has  only  an 
inconsiderable  trade  by  land,  and  scarcely  any  by  sea.  The 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  does  not  produce  much 
ihiit  or  culinary  vegetables.  During  the  hot  season  fevers 
are  very  prevalent,  and  the  water  is  very  indifferent.  Use- 
woloiski  (as  quoted  by  Hassel  in  1821)  makes  the  number 
of  inhabitants  20,000;  we  imagine  this  is  a  misprint  for 
2000,  for  Stein  in  the  same  year  gives  1800,  and  no  sub- 
Requent  account  that  we  have  seen  states  it  above  6000. 


(Hauel;  HSnchelmann;  lLAA,Btitt  mSUdEtMland, 
1841.) 

SI'MIADiS,  the  name  of  a  qnadnimanouB  fkmUy  of 
mammals.  [Afx  ;  Atelks;  Baboon  ;  Chsibofoda.  ;  Chim- 
PANZEs;  Htlobatki;  Laootbrix;  Htcbtbs;  NASAi.ia; 
Orano-Utan  ;  QuASRiniANA ;  Saeis  ;  Safajoub  ;  Sbv 

NOriTHBCUS,  &C.] 

These  animals  were  known  at  a  very  early  neriod.  The 
KopMm  of  the  Scriptures  (1  King*,  x.  22,;  2  Ckron., 
ix.  21),  the  Ceph  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  Kgioi  and  Kubbi 
of  the  Persians,  the  x^Sot  of  tlie  Greeks,  and  CgpM  of  the 
Romans,  were  clearly  apes.  They  are  to  be  traced  in  soma 
of  the  eai-Kest  paintings  of  the  Egyptians.    (Roaellini,  &c.) 

In  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  among 
a  great  variety  of  the  Sitniadte,  three  of  the  forms  which  ap 
preach  nearest  to  the  human  race  may  now  (Sept.,  1841) 
be  studied ;  for  three  Chirapancees  (two  mal«s  and  a  femalelk 
an  Orang- titan,  and  a  Gibbon  {Hylobaiei  agilui\—\.he  two 
latter  females— are  all  living  at  the  menagerie  in  the  Re- 
gent's Park. 

The  CepM  exhibited  by  Pompey  (Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  viii. 
19),  as  well  as  those  shown  by  (}8B8ar,  appear  to  have  been 
Ethiopian  apes ;  and  in  the  Greek  name  inscribed  near  the 
quadnimanous  animals,  in  Uie  Prsenestine  pavement,  the 
oriental  origin  of  the  word  is  apparent.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  name  Cebu*  [Sapajods]  is  applied  by  modem 
zoologists  to  a  genus  of  monkevs  which  could  not  have  been 
knovm  to  the  antients ;  for  the  Cebi  of  our  present  cata- 
logues are  exclusively  American. 

Fossil  Sihiadx. 

Remains  of  Simiadte  have  been  discovered  and  described 
from  the  tertiary  formations  of  India,  France,  England,  and 
Brazil.  These  fosvils  are  illustrative  of  four  of  the  existing 
types  of  quadrumanous,  or  rather  Simious  form.  Thus 
we  have  Senmopithecu*  tnm  India;  Hylobate*  ttom  tha 
south  of  France ;  Maeaai*  tnm  Sufiblk ;  and  Callithrix, 
peculiar  to  America,  found  in  Brazil.  Nor  is  it  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  we  here  have  evidence  that  so  high  a  qua- 
drumanous form  as  the  Gibhon,  a  genus  in  which  the  skull 
is  even  more  approximated  to  that  of  man  than  it  is  in  the 
Chimpanzee,  was  living  upon  our  globe  with  the  Palsothere, 
Elephants,  and  other  Pachyderms.  We  say  that  the  skull  \ 
of  the  Gibbon  comes  nearest  to  that  of  man;  because, 
though  the  cranium  of  the  young  Chimpanzee  approaches 
that  of  the  human  subject,  it  is  far  removed  from  it  when 
the  permanent  teeth  are  developed. 

From  these  evidences  we  have  also  proof  that  Simiodee 
lived  in  our  island  during  the  Eocene  period ;  whilst  the 
presence  of  fossil  vegetables,  abundant  in  the  London  clay 
at  Sheppy,  and  the  remains  of  serpents  in  the  same  locality, 
show  tho  degree  of  heat  that  must  have  prevailed  here 
during  that  period,  when  Simiada  were  co-existent  with 
tropical  &uits  and  Boa  Constrictors. 

But  Dr.  Lund's  observations  relating  to  the  extinct  ouadru- 
manous  form  detailed  in  his  '  View  of  the  Fauna  of  Brazil,' 
previous  to  the  last  geological  revolution,  require  special 
notice.  He  states  that  it  is  certain  that  the  femily  of  Si- 
miada  was  in  existence  in  those  antient  times  to  which  the 
fossils  described  by  him  belong ;  and  he  found  an  animal  of 
that  family  of  gigantic  size,  a  charact^  belonging  to  the 
organization  of  the  period  which  he  illustrates.  He  describes  ■> 
it  as  considerably  exceeding  the'  largest  Oran-Utan  or 
Chimpanzee  yet  seen ;  from  these,  as  well  as  trova  the  long- 
armed  apes  {Hylobate*),  he  holds  it  to  have  been  generically 
distinct.  As  it  equally  differs  from  the  Simiadee  now  living 
in  the  locality  where  it  was  discovered,  he  proposes  a  genenc 
distinction  for  it  under  the  name  o{  Rrotopitheeta,  and  the 
specific  appellation  of  Protopithecu*  Bratiiieiui*. 

As  connected  with  this  discovery.  Dr.  Lund  records  a  tra-  ^ 
dition  existing  very  generally  over  a  considerable  extent  of  ' 
tha  interior  highlands,  especially  in  the  northern  and 
western  portions  of  the  province  of  S.  Phul  and  the  Sert&o 
of  S.  Francisco.  According  to  this  tradition,  that  district 
is  still  inhabited  by  a  very  large  ape,  to  which  the  Indians, 
from  whom  the  report  comes,  nave  given  the  name  of  Cay- 
pore,  or  DvelUr  in  the  Wood.  This  Cagpore  is  said  to  be 
of  man's  stature,  but  with  the  whole  body  and  part  of 
its  &ce  covered  with  lone  curly  hair ;  its  colour  brown, 
with  the  exception  of  a  white  mark  on  the  belly  imme- 
diately above  the  navel.  It  is  represented  as  climbing 
trees  with  great  facility,  but  most  frequently  going  on 
the  ground,  where  it  walks  upright  like  a  man.  la  youth 
it^is  neld  to  be  a  quiet  inofbnsive  animal,  living  upon  fruits, 
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en  which  it  feadt  with  tMth  formed  like  those  of  the  human 
race ;  but  as  it  advances  in  age,  its  character  is  denounced 
as  rapacious  and  blood-thirsty.  Thea  it  chooses  birds  and 
small  quadrupeds ;  large  canine  teeth  project  ftom  its  month, 
and  it  becomes  formidaUe  to  man.  Its  skin  is  supposed  to 
be  impenetrable  to  ball,  with  Uie  exception  of  the  white 
mark  on  the  belly.  It  is  an  object  of  dread  to  the  natives, 
who  shun  its  haunts,  which  are  betrayed  by  the  Caypor^s 
extraordinary  footmark  ending  in  a  heel  both  before  and 
behind,  so  that  it  is  impcasible  to  know  in  what  direction 
the  animal  is  gone. 

Upon  this  tradition  Dr.  Lund  remarks,  that  it  is  easy  to 
trace  in  it  the  childish  embellishments  of  a  savage  race ;  and 
he  finds  in  the  alleged  double  heel  the  meaning  that  the 
forepart  of  the  foot  is  not  broader  than  the  hind  and  that 
the  impressions  of  the  toes  are  not  distinguishable.  As  to 
the  white  spot  in  the  belly,  he  remarks,  that  all  the  long- 
haired apes  BOW  fbund  in  Braail  have  the  central  part  of 
the  belly  very  thinly  covered  with  hair,  so  that  when  the 
hair  is  of  a  dark  colour  and  the  skin  light,  an  effect  is  pro- 
duced during  the  act  of  respiration  as  if  there  were  a  white 
spot  on  the  stomach.  The  impenetrability  of  its  hide,  he 
observes,  may  seem  febalons,  bat  he  slates  that  he  is  ac- 
quainted with  a  species  of  this  fhmily,  the  Outgo  (Myeetei 
erinieaudat,  Lund),  which  has  this  property  This  unde- 
scribed  animal,  he  adds  (which  constitutes  a  remarkable 
link  between  Mycete*  and  C^iw,  inasmuch  as  it  combines 
the  vocal  organs  of  the  former  with  the  perfectly  hairy  tail 
of  the  latter),  is  provided  with  a  skin  dothed  with  such  k>ng 
and  felted  bair  as  to  be  shot-proof  on  the  back  and  sides,  u 
would  seem,  says  Dr.  Lund,  to  be  well  aware  of  its  shield ; 
for  instead  of  seeking  safety  in  flight,  like  other  Sttmadte, 
when  dangw  approaches  it  roUs  itself  up  in  a  ball,  so  as  to 
cover  the  least  protected  part,  and  thus  defies  the  shot  of 
the  hunter. 

Dr.  Lund  fUrther  remarks  that  he  has  intnduced  this 
tradition,  less  on  account  of  its  coological  interest,  than  for 
the  striking  coincideace  it  displays  in  many  points  with  the 
stories  related  of  the  Pongo  of  Borneo.  He  asks,  if  no  such 
animal  exists  in  the  district  where  the  tradition  is  current, 
whence  did  it  take  its  origin?  Did  the  Indians  receive  it 
from  their  fbrefothers  ?  May  this  tradition  be  considered 
one  more  testimony  in  fkvour  of  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  America  ?  In  the  Sertfio  of  S.  Francisco 
the  tradition  is  coupled  with  additions  which  though,  he 
remarks,  they  weaken  its  zoological  interest,  impart  to  it 
another,  as  betraying  the  only  trace  he  bad  met  with  in  that 
district  of  a  belief  in  fbiry  existence.  According  to  the  na- 
tive of  Sertdo,  the  Caypore  is  lord  of  the  wild  hogs,  and 
when  one  of  diem  has  been  shot,  his  enraged  vd;w  may  be 
heard  in  the  distance,  when  the  hunter  quits  his  game  to 
save  himself  by  flight.  The  Caypore  is  said  to  have  been 
beheld  in  the  centre  of  a  herd  of  swine  riding  on  the 
largest,  and  indeed  has  been  described  as  an  ape  above  and 
&  hoflf  bdow 

SIMILAR,  SIMILAR  FIGURES  (Geometry).  Simi- 
larity, resemblance,  or  likeness,  means  sameness  in  some, 
if  not  in  all,  particulars.  In  geometry,  the  word  refers  to  a 
sameness  of  one  partioiilar  kind.  The  two  most  important 
notions  which  the  view  of  a  figure  will  give,  are  those  of 
siax  and  «tep«,  ideas  which  have  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  each  other.  Figures  of  different  sizes  may  have  the 
same  shape,  and  figures  of  different  shapes  may  have  the 
same  size.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  called  by  Euclid 
entM/,  in  the  former  similar  (similar  figures,  Topioia  irx4|iara). 
The  first  t|erm  [Equal  ;  Relation],  in  Euclid's  first  use  of 
it,  includes  united  sameness,  both  of  sice  and  shape;  but 
he  soon  drops  the  former  notion,  and,  reserving  equal  to 
signify  sameness  of  sise  only,  introduces  the  word  similar  to 
denote  sameness  of  form :  so  that  the  equality  of  the  flinda- 
mental  definition  is  the  subsequent  combined  equality  and 
tiroilarity  of  the  sixth  hook. 

Similarity  of  form,  or,  as  we  shall  now  technically  say,  simi- 
larity,  is  a  conception  which  is  better  defined  by  things  than 
by  words ;  being  in  fkct  one  of  our  fundamental  ideas  of 
figure.  A  drawing,  a  map,  a  model,  severally  appeal  to  a 
known  idea  of  similarity,  derived  from,  it  maybe,  or  at  least 
nourished  by,  the  constant  occurrence  in  nature  and  art 
of  otgects  which  have  a  general,  though  not  a  perfectly 
mathematical,  similarity.  The  rudest  nations  understand  a 
picture  or  a  map  almost  instantly.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do 
more  in  the  way  of  dsflnition,  and  we  mnst  proceed  to  point 
out  the  tnathematicsl  tests  of  similarity.    We  may  observe 


indeed  that  errors  or  monstrositiea  of  sise  are  always  mors 
bearable  than  those  of  form,  so  much  more  do  our  concep- 
tions of  objects  depend  upon  the  latter  than  the  former.  A 
painter  is  even  oblig^  to  diminish  the  sise  of  the  minor 
parts  of  his  picture  a  Uttle,  to  give  room  for  the  more  im- 
portant objects:  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  making  a  change 
of  form,  however  slight,  in  one  object,  for  the  sake  of  its 
effect  on  any  other.  The  giant  of  Rabelais,  with  whole 
nations  carrying  on  the  business  of  life  inside  his  mouth,  is 
not  so  monstrous  as  it  would  have  been  to  take  the  ground 
on  which  a  nation  might  dwell,  England,  France,  or  Spain, 
invest  it  with  the  intellect  and  habits  of  a  human  being, 
and  make  it  move,  talk,  and  reason :  the  more  tastefiil  fiction 
of  Swift  is  not  only  bearable  and  conceivable,  but  has  actu- 
ally made  many  a  simple  person  think  it  was  meant  to  be 
taken  as  a  true  history. 

Granting  then  a  perfect  notion  of  similarity,  we  now  ask 
in  what  way  it  is  to  be  ascertained  whether  two  figures  are 
similar  or  not.  To  simplify  the  question,  let  them  be  plane 
figures,  say  two  maps  of  EngUnd  of  different  siies,  but 
made  on  the  same  projection.  It  is  obvious,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  lines  of  one  figure  must  not  only  be  related 
to  one  another  in  length  in  the  same  manner  as  in  tbe  other, 
but  idso  in  position.  Let  us  drop  for  the  present  all  the 
curved  lines  of  the  coast,  &o.,  and  consider  only  the  dots 
which  represent  the  towns.  Join  every  such  pair  of  dots  by 
straight  lines:  then  it  is  plain  that  similarity  of  form 
requires  that  any  two  Unes  in  the  first  should  not  only  be  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  to  length,  with  the  two  correspond- 
ing lines  in  the  second,  but  that  the  first  pair  should  incline 
at  the  same  angle  to  each  other  as  the  second.  Thus, 
if  LY  be  the  line  which  joins  London  and  York,  and  FC 
that  which  joins  Falmouth  and  Chester,  it  is  requisite  that 
LY  should  be  to  FC  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  one  map 
that  it  is  in  the  other ;  and  if  FC  produced  meet  LY  pro- 
duced in  O,  the  angle  COY  in  one  map  must  be  the  same 
as  in  the  other.  Hence,  if  there  should  be  100  towns,  which 
are  therefore  joined  two  and  two  by  [4950  straight  Unes, 
giving  about  12  millions  and  a  quarter  of  pairs  of  Unes,  it  is 
clear  that  we  must  have  the  means  of  verifying  12^  millions 
of  proportions,  and  as  many  angular  agreements.  But  if  it 
be  only  assumed  that  similarity  is  a  possible  thing,  it  is 
easily  shown  that  this  larg*  number  is  reducible  to  twice  98. 
For  let  it  be  granted  that  /y  on  the  smaller  map  is  to  re- 
present LY  on  the  larger.  I«y  down/ and  c  in  their  pro- 
per places  on  the  smaller  map,  each  with  reference  to  I  and 
y,  by  comparison  with  the  larger  map:  then /and  c  are  in 
their  proper  places  with  reference  to  each  other.  For  if  not, 
one  of  them  at  least  must  be  altered,  which  would  disturb 
the  correotness  of  it  with  respect  to  /  and  y.  Either  then 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  similarity,  or  else  it  may  be 
entirely  obtained  by  comparison  with  /  and  y  only. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  that  both  circumstances  must 
be  looked  to;  proper  lengths  and  proper  angles;  truth  of 
linear  proportion  and  truth  of  relative  direction.  But  it  is 
one  of  the  first  things  which  the  student  of  geometry  learns 
(in  reforenoe  to  this  subject  that  the  attainment  of  correct- 
ness in  either  secures  tost  of  the  other.  If  the  smaller  map 
be  made  true  in  all  its  relative  lengths,  it  must  be  true  in 
all  its  directions;  if  it  be  made  true  in  oU  its  directions,  it 
must  be  true  in  all  its  relative  lengths.  The  foundation  of 
this  simplifying  theorem  rests  on  three  propositions  of  the 
sixth  book  of  Euclid,  as  follows: — 

1.  The  angles  of  a  triangle  (any  two,  of  course)  alone  are 
enough  to  determine  its  form :  or,  as  Euclid  would  express 
it,  two  triangles  which  have  two  angles  of  the  one  equal  to 
two  angles  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  have  the  third  angles 
equal,  and  all  the  sides  of  one  in  the  same  proportion  to 
the  corresponding  sides  of  the  other. 

2.  The  proportions  of  the  sides  of  a  triangle  (those  of  two 
of  them  to  the  third)  are  alone  enough  to  determine  its  form 
or  if  two  triangles  have  the  ratios  of  two  sides  to  the  third 
in  one,  the  same  as  the  corresponding  i-atios  in  the  other,  the 
angles  of  the  one  are  severally  the  same  as  those  of  the 
other. 

3.  One  angle  and  the  proportion  of  the  containing  sides 
are  sufncieiit  to  determine  the  form  of  a  triangle:  or,  if  two 
triangles  have  one  angle  of  the  first  equal  to  one  of  the 
second,  and  the  sides  about  those  angles  proportional,  toe 
remaining  angles  are  equal,  each  to  each,  and  the  sides 
about  equal  angles  are  proportional. 

From  these  propositions  it  is  easy  to  show  the  truth  of  all 
that  has  been  asserted  about  the  corditions  of  similarity. 
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and  the  result  is,  that  any  number  of  points  are  placed 
similarly  with  any  other  number  of  points,  when,  any  two 
being  taken  in  the  first,  and  the  corresponding  two  in  the 
second,  say  A,  B,  and  a,  b,  any  third  point  C  of  the  first 
gives  a  triangle  ABC,  which  is  related  to  the  oorresponding 
triangle  abc  of  the  second,  in  the  manner  described  in  either 
of  the  three  preceding  propositions.  For  instance,  let  there 
be  five  points  in  each  figiure : 


In  the  triangles  BAE  and  bae,  let  the  angles  AEB  and 
EBA  be  severally  equal  to  atb  and  eba.  In  the  triangles 
ADB  and  <u/6  let  DA  :  AB  : :  cb  :  a6,  and  DB  :  BA  ::  (i6  : 
ba.  In  the  triangles  ACB  and  aeb  let  the  angles  ABC  and 
abc  be  equal,  and  AB  :  BC  •.:  ab  :  be.  These  conditions 
being  fulfilled,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  figures  are  similar 
in  form.  There  is  no  angle  in  one  but  is  equal  to  its  corre- 
sponding angle  in  Uie  other;  no  proportion  of  any  two  lines 
in  one  but  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  line  in 
the  other.  Every  conception  necessary  to  the  complete 
notion  of  similarity  is  formed,  and  the  one  figure,  in  common 
language,  is  the  same  as  the  other  va  figure,  but  perhaps  on 
a  different  scale. 

The  number  of  ways  in  which  the  conditions  of  similarity 
can  be  expressed  might  be  varied  almost  without  limit;  if 
there  be  n  points,  they  are  twice  (n— 2)  in  number.  It 
would  be  most  natural  to  take  either  a  sufficient  number  of 
ratios,  or  else  of  angles :  perhaps  the  latter  would  be  best. 
Euclid  confines  himself  to  neither,  in  which  he  is  guided  by 
the  following  consideration : — He  uses  only  salient  or  con- 
vex figures,  and  his  lengths,  or  sides,  are  only  those  lines 
which  form  the  externsH  contour.  The  internal  linea  or 
diagonals  he  rarely  considers,  except  in  the  fi>ur- sided 
figure.  He  lajrs  it  down  as  the  definition  of  similarity,  that 
all  the  angles  of  the  one  figure  (meaning  only  angles  made 
by  the  sides  of  the  contour)  are  equal  to  thoM  of  the  other, 
each  to  each,  and  that  the  sides  about  those  angles  are  pro- 
portional. This  gives  2n  conditions  in  an  n-sided  figure,  and 
consequently  four  redundancies,  two  of  which  are  rasily  de- 
tected. In  the  above  pentagons,  for  instance,  if  the  angles 
at  A,  E,  D,  C,  be  severally  equal  to  these  at  a,  «,  d,  e,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  say  that  that  at  B  must  be  equtd  to  that  at 
b,  for  it  is  a  necessary  consequence:  also,  if  BA  :  AE  ::  ba: 
ae,  and  so  on  up  to  I>C  :  CB  itde  :  eb,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
lay  it  down  as  a  condition  that  CB  :  BA  ::  eb  :  ba,  for  it  is 
again  a  consequence.  These  points  being  noted,  the  deBni- 
tion  of  Euclid  is  admirably  aaapted  for  his  object,  which  is, 
in  this  as  in  every  other  case,  to  proceed  straight  to  the 
ebtablisbment  of  his  propositions,  without  casting  one 
thought  upon  the  connection  of  his  preliminaries  with  na- 
tural geometry. 

Let  us  now  suppose  two  similar  curvilinear  figures,  and 
to  simplify  the  question,  take  two  arcs  AB  and  cJ>.  Having 
already  detected  the  test  of  similarity  of  position  with  refer- 
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ence  to  any  number  of  points,  it  will  be  easy  to  settle  the 
conditions  under  which  the  arc  AB  is  altogether  similar  to 
ub.  By  hypothesis,  A  and  B  are  the  points  corresponding 
to  a  and  b.  Join  A,  B,  and  a,  b ;  and  in  the  arc  AB  take 
any  point  P.  Make  the  angle  bap  equal  to  BAP,  and  abp 
equal  to  ABP ;  and  let  ap  and  2|p  meet  in  p.  Then,  if  the 
curves  be  similar,  p  must  be  on  the  arc  ab ;  for  every  point 
on  AB  is  to  have  a  corresponding  point  on  ab.  Hence  the 
definition  of  similarity  is  as  follows : — Two  curves  are  simi- 
lar when  for  every  polygon  which  can  be  inscribed  in  the 
first,  a  similar  polygon  can  be  inscribed  in  the  second. 

It  is  easily  shown  that  if  on  two  lines,  A  and  a.  be  de- 
scribed a  first  pair  of  polygons,  P  and  p,  and  a  second  pair, 
Q  and  q,  the  proportion  of  the  first  and  second  pairs  is  the 
same,  or  P :  p  ; :  Q  :  9.  The  simplest  similar  polygons  are 
squares ;  consequently,  any  similar  polygons  descriirad  on  A 
and  a  are  to  one  another  in  the  proportion  of  the  squares  on 
A  and  a.  This  is  also  true  if  for  the  polygons  we  substitute 
similar  curvet;  and  it  must  be  proved  by  the  method  of 
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exhaustions  [Gkoiutry,  p.  164],  or  by  the  theory  of  limita 
applied  to  the  proposition,  that  any  curve  may  be  appcoached 
in  magnitude  by  a  polygon  within  any  degree  of  neamesa. 

The  theory  of  similar  solids  resembles  that  of  similar  poly- 
gons, but  it  is  necessary  to  commence  with  three  points  in- 
stead of  two.  Let  A,  B,  C,  and  a,  b,  e,he  two  sets  of  three 
points  each,  and  let  the  triangles  ABC  and  abe  be  similar: 
let  them,  also  be  placed  80  that  the  sides  of  one  arc  parallel 
to  those  of  the  other.  If  then  any  number  of  similar  pyra- 
mids be  described  on  ABC  and  (dx,  the  vertices  of  these 
pyramids  will  be  the  eomen  of  similar  solids.  If  P  and  p 
DC  the  vertices  of  one  pair,  then  the  pyramids  PABC  and 
pabc  are  similar  if  the  vertices  P  and  p  be  on  the  same  aide 
of  ABC  and  abe  [SymiBntY],  and  one  of  the  triaulea,  say 
PAB,  be  similar  to  its  correspondingtriangle  pm,  and  so 
placed  that  the  >  angle  of  the  planes  PAB  and  CAB  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  planes  pab  and  eab.     The  simplest  1 

similar  solids  are  cubes ;  and  any  similar  solid*  describeid  on 
two  straight  lines  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  cubes 
on  those  lines.  Similar  curve  surfaces  are  those  which  are 
such  that  every  solid  which  can  be  inscribed  in  one  has  an- 
other similar  to  it,  capable  of  being  inscribed  in  the  other. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  great  contested  point  of 
geometry  [Pasallxls]  would  lose  that  character  if  it  were 
agreed  that  the  notion  of  form  being  independent  of  site,  is  , 

as  necessary  as  that  of  two  straight  lines  being  incapable  of  I 

enoloting  a  space ;  so  that  whatever  form  can  exist  of  any 
one  size,  a  similar  fi>rm  must  exist  of  every  other.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  this  universal  idea  of  similarity  in- 
volves as  much  as  this,  and  no  more ;  that  in  the  passage 
from  one  size  to  another,  all  lines  alter  their  lengths  in  the 
same  proportion,  and  all  angles  remain  the  same.  It  is  the 
subsequent  mathematical  treatment  of  these  conditions 
which  first  points  out  that  either  of  them  follows  from  the  ^ 

other.  If  the  whole  of  this  notion  be  admissible,  so  in  any 
thing  less ;  that  is,  the  admission  implies  it  to  be  granted 
that  whatever  figure  may  be  described  upon  any  one  line, 
another  figure  having  the  same  angles  may  be  described 
upon  any  other  line.  If  then  we  take  a  triangle  ABC,  and 
any  other  line  ab,  there  can  be  drawn  upon  ab  a  triangle 
having  angles  equal  to  those  of  abc.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  drawing  two  lines  from  a  and  b,  making  angles  with  ab 
equal  to  BAC  and  ABC.  These  two  lines  must  then  meet 
in  some  point  e,  and  the  angle  aeb  will  be  equal  to  ACB. 
If  then  two  triangles  have  two  angles  of  one  equal  to  two 
angles  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  the  third  angle  of  the  one 
must  be  equal  to  the. third  angle  of  the  other;  and  this 
much  being  established,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary 
theory  of  parallels  follows.  The  preceding  assumption  is 
not  without  resemblance  to  that  required  in  the  method*  of 
Legendre.    [Parallxu.] 

SI'MILE  is  admirably  defined  by  Johnson  to  be '  a  Com- 
parison by  which  anything  is  illustrated  or  aggrandised,'  a 
definition  which  has  been  often  neglected  by  poets.  A  Me- 
taphor differs  from  a  Simile  in  expression,  inasmuch  as  a 
metaphor  is  a  comparison  without  the  words  indicating  the 
resemblance,  and  a  simile  is  a  comparison  where  the  objects 
compared  are  kept  as  distinct  in  expression  as  in  thought. 
Dr.  Thomas  Brown  has  well  said,  '  The  metaphor  expresses 
with  rapidity  the  analogy  as  it  rises  in  immediate  sugges- 
tion, and  identifies  it,  as  it  were,  with  the  object  or  emotion 
which  it  describes;  the  simile  presents  not  the  analogy  ^ 

merely,  but  the  two  analogous  objects,  and  traoes  their 
resemblances  to  each  other  with  ihe  formality  of  regular 
comparison.  The  metaphor,  therefore,  is  the  figure  of  pas- 
sion ;  the  simile  the  figure  of  calm  description.'  (Leeture*, 
XXXV.)  The  metaphor  is  only  a  bolder  and  more  elliptical 
simile.  When  we  speak  of  the  rudeness  of  a  man,  and  say 
'  Mr.  Jones  i*  a*  rude  as  a  bear,'  we  use  a  simile,  for  the 
rudeness  of  the  two  are  kept  distinct  but  likened ;  when  we 
say  '  that  bear  Mr.  Jones,'  we  use  a  metaphor,  the  points  uf 
resemblance  being  confounded  in  the  identification  of  rude- 
ness with  a  bear.  So,  '  brave  as  a  lion'  is  a  simile — the 
'  lion  Achilles'  a  metaphor.  Where  the  resemblance  is  ob- 
vious, it  may  be  more  fi>rcibly  and  aa  intelligibly  expressed 
br  a  simple  metaphor ;  but  when  the  resemblance  is  not  so 
obvious,  it  requires  fuller  elucidation,  and  then  it  must  be 
expressed  by  a  simile.  Similes  therefore,  firam  their  ten- 
dency to  detail,  are  usually  misplaced  in  passwnate  poetry, 
but  metaphors  constitute  the  very  language  of  passion ;  for 
the  mind,  when  moved,  catches  at  every  slight  association 
to  express  itselC  but  never  dwells  on  them  with  the  ielib*-  '? 
rateneis  of  a  compariion.  Digit  zed  by  VaUUV  IVC  ^^" 
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Poets  Bhould  never  forget  that  similea  are  net  uied  for 
their  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  '  illastratin);  or  aggran- 
dising' the  object  or  emotion  they  would  express :  hence  an 
important  but  overlooked  canon  of  criticism.  Metaphors 
may  be  indefinite,  for  they  are  themselves  the  expressions 
of  strong  but  indefinite  emotions ;  but  similes  must  be  uni- 
formly deSnite,  clear,  and  correct^  otherwise  they  are  use- 
less ;  for  the  simile  is  used  to  illustrate,  by  a  known  object, 
one  unknown  or  indescribable :  hence  the  necessity  for  its 
being  intelligible.  Moreover,  images  addressed  to  the  eye 
must  be  such  as  are  visually  clear.  These  rules  are  conti- 
nually violated  by  minor  poets,  but  there  are  few  cases  of 
such  violation  in  the  greater  poets,  and  even  there  the  ex- 
ceptions prove  the  rule. 

(Brown's  Lecture*  on  the  Phitotophy  of  the  Mind; 
Karnes's  Element*  qfCritioum;  Bishop  Lowth's  Lectures 
on  Hebrew  Bietry ;  Hegel's  Vorlesungen  iiber  die  jEitiie- 
tik;  SoW«^»  ^sthetik.) 

SIMMBNTHAL.    [Bern.] 

SI'MMIAS  was  a  native  of  Thebes,  (Kid  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Philolaus.  He  was  a  friend  of  Socrates 
(Plat.,  Crito,  p.  45,  B),  and  is  introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of 
the  speakers  in  his  'Pheedon.'  (Diof^enes  Laertius  (ii.  16, 
124)  mentions  the  titles  of  twenty-three  dialogues  which 
were  in  his  time  attributed  to  Stmmias  (Suidas,  v.  Si/ifiiae), 
but  none  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

A  second  Simiiias,  a  grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
and  probably  lived  about  the  ykir  300  B.C.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  work  on  languages,  consisting  of  three  books, 
and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  consisting  of  four 
books.  (Suidas,  v.  Si/i/uac ;  Straoo,  xiv.,  p.  6S5.)  Some 
of  his  poems,  which  however  are  of  little  value,  are  contained 
in  the  '  Anthologia  Grteca.'  (C!ompare  Athen.,  vii.,  p.  327 ; 
xL,  p.  472  and  491.) 

A  third  SiionAS,  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Olympiads,  wrote  a  work  called  'ApxauXoyia  rSv  Sa/tuM', 
of  which  nothing  has  come  down  to  us.  Suidas  confounds 
this  historian  with  Simmias  the  grammarian. 

SIMNEL,  LAMBERT.    [Henkt  VJI.] 
I  Sl'MOIS,  River.    [Troad.] 

SIMON  MACCABAEUS,  or  MATTHES,  sumamed 
^  Thasi,  was  the  second  son  of  Mattatfaias,  and  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus  and  Jonathan  Apphus.  Mattathias, 
when  dying,  recommended  him  to  bis  brethren  as  their 
counsellor  (1  Maee.,  ii.  3).  He  distinguished  himself  on 
several  occasions  during  the  lives  of  Judas  and  Jonathan. 
(1  Maec,  V.  17  ;  x.  74;  2  Jtfacc,  viiL  22;  xiv.  17).  Under 
the  latter  he  was  made,  by  Antioohus  Theos,  governor  over 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Tyre  to  the  flrontier  of 
Egypt  (1  Maee.,  xi.  59) ;  and  here  he  took  the  fortified  towns 
of  Betbsur  and  Joppa,  and  founded  Adida,  in  the  plain  of 
Sephela.     (1  Maee.,  xi.  65 ;  xii.  33,  38.) 

After  the  treacherous  seisure  of  Jonathan  by  Tryphp 
[Jonathan  AppRns],  Simon  was  chosen  by  the  people  as 
their  chief  (I  Maec,  ziii-);  and,  according  to  Josephus 
(Antiq.,  xiii.  6,  6),  as  high-priest  also.  After  putting  Jeru- 
salem in  a  state  of  defence,  he  marched  out  to  meet  Trypho, 
who  did  not  venture  to  give  him  battle,  and  who  was  soon 
after  compelled  to  retreat  into  winter-quarters  in  Gilead, 
where  he  murdered  Jonathan  and  his  two  sons.  Simon 
r  recovered  bis  brother's  corpse,  and  interred  it  in  his  ftther's 
sepulchre  at  Modin,  and  built  over  it  a  magnificent  mauso- 
leum, which  was  standing  in  the  time  ai  Busebius.  About 
this  time  (b.c.  143)  Trypho  had  murdered  Antiochus,  and 

Itroclaimed  himself  king.  Simon  immediately  declared  for 
lis  competitor,  Demetrius  Nieator.  with  whom  he  made  a 
very  fevourable  treaty,  whereby  Simon  was  recognised 
prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  all  claims  upon  whom 
for  tribute  Demetrius  reUnquished,  and  M>nsented  to  bury 
in  oblivion  their  offences  against  him.  Thus  the  Jews  be- 
came once  more  free  and  independent,  and  they  began  to 
reckon  from  this  period  (170  Aer.  Seleuc;  143-142,  b.c.)  a 
new  civil  tsra,  which  is  used  on  the  eoins  of  Simon  as  well 
as  by  Josephus  and  the  author  of  the  Fir*t  Book  qfMacea- 
bee*  (1  Maec.,  xiii.  41.).  The  last  remains  of  their  bondage 
to  the  Syrians  were  removed  in  the  next  year  by  the 
surrender  of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  succeeding  period  of  peace  was  employed  by  Simon 

tn  extending  and  consolidating  his  power,  and  improving 

the  condition  of  his  people.     He  made  a  harbour  at  Joppa, 

established  magaxines  and  armouries,  improved  the  laws  and 

<<  administered  them  with  vigour,  nestored  the  religious  ritea. 


and  renewed  the  treaties  of  alliance  which  Jonathan  had 
made  with  the  Romans  and  Spartans.  (1  Maec,  xiv.,  vt.) 
In  the  year  141  B.C.,  the  people  met  at  Jerusalem,  and 
registered  a  public  act  recounting  the  services  of  the  house 
of  Mattathias,  and  recognising  Simon  and  his  heirs  as  per- 
petual prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews :  and  this  act  was 
afterwairds  confirmed  by  Demetrius.  (1  Mace.,  xiv.  35.) 
After  the  capture  of  Demetrius  by  the  Parthians,  his  sue- 
cessor  Antiochus  Sidetes  renewed  the  treaty  with  Simon, 
allowed  him  to  coin  money,  and  declared  Jerusalem  a  free 
and  holy  city.  Soon  afterwards  however  Antiochus  not 
only  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  but  demanded  of  Simon 
the  surrender  of  several  fortified  places,  including  the  citadel 
on  Mount  Zion,  or  .the  payment  of  1 000  talents.  Simon 
refused  these  demands,  and  Antiochus  sent  a  large  army 
into  Palestine,  which  was  soon  however  driven  back  by  John 
Hyrcanus  and  Judas,  the  sons  of  Simon  (b.c.  1 39-8).  For 
the  next  three  years  the  Jews  again  enjoyed  a  season  of 
tranquillity,  during  which  Simon  occupied  himself  in  in* 
specting  and  improving  the  state  of  the  country.  In  the 
course  of  his  tour  he  visited  his  son-in-law  Ptolemy,  at  his 
castle  of  Doc,  where  he  and  his  two  sons  Mattathias  and 
Judas  were  treacherously  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy,  who 
aimed  at  the  principality  of  Judaa  (b.c.  135).  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  surviving  son  John  Hyrcanus.  [Hyecaititb, 
John;  Ashonabans;  Maccabbes.] 

The  coinage  of  Simon  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  any 
historical  account  among  the  Jews.    [Shekel.] 

(Josephus,  Antiq.;  Prideaux's  Cotmection;  Jahn's  Ai^ 
^#10  Commonwealth ;  yfinet'aBibliiehetSealworterbuch.) 

SIMON  MAGUS,  that  is,  the  magician,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Act*  (^  the  Apostle*  as  having  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  Samaria  by  magical  practices.  When  Philip  the  Deacon 
preached  the  gospel  at  Samaria,  Simon  was  among  those 
who  received  baptism  at  bis  hands.  But  when  Peter  and 
John  came  down  to  Samaria,  and  Simon  perceived  that  the 
Holv  Ghost  was  received  by  those  upon  whom  they  laid  their 
hands,  he  offered  them  money  if  they  would  give  him  the 
same  power.  Peter  vehemently  rebuked  him,  and  he  showed 
some  appearance  of  penitence  (Act*,  viii.  9-24) ;  but  the 
early  Christian  writers  represent  him  as  afterwards  becom- 
ing one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Christianity.  According  to 
them  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Gnostic  heresy,  and  was  ad- 
dicted to  magical  practices  and  to  abominable  vices.  After 
travelling  through  several  provinces,  endeavouring  as  he  went 
to  spread  his  errors  and  to  damage  Christianity  as  much  as 
possible,  he  came  to  Rome,  where  it  is  said  that  he  worked 
miracles  which  gained  him  many  followers,  and  obtained  for 
him  the  favour  of  Nero.  At  last,  as  he  was  exhibiting  in 
the  emperor's  presence  the  feat  of  flying  through  the  air  in 
a  fiery  chariot,  which  he  was  enabled  to  perform  by  the  aid 
of  dsemons,  the  united  prayers  of  Peter  and  Paul,  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion,  prevailed  a^lnst  him,  and  the  dee- 
mons  threw  him  to  the  ground.  Inere  are  also  other  mar- 
vellous stories  aboiit  his  life  and  doctrines. 

(Calmet's  Dieiioitartf ;  Winer's  BibttKhe*  Bealworter- 
buch;  Lardner's  Credibility,) 

SIMON  MATTHES.    [Simon  Maccabaeus.1 

SIMON,  RICHARD,  was  bom  at  Dieppe,  in  Normandy, 
May  13,  1638.  After  he  bad  finished  his  studies,  heentored 
into  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and  became  lecturer  on 
philoaoph^  at  the  College  of  Juilly.  Being  summoned  by 
his  auperiora  to  Paris,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
divinity,  and  made  great  progress  in  oriental  learning. 
There  being  a  valuable  collection  of  oriental  manuscripts  in 
the  Oratory  of  Rue  St.  Honor6,  Simon  was  directed  to  make 
a  catalogue  of  them,  which  he  did  with  great  skill.  In  1668 
he  returned  to  Juilly,  and  resumed  his  lectures  on  philo- 
sophy, and  two  years  after  published  his  defence  of  a  Jew 
whom  the  parliament  of  Metz  condemned  to  be  burned  on 
the  charge  of  having  murdered  a  Christian  child : '  Factum 
pour  leJuifdeMets,'&c  Paris,  1670.  In  the  following  year, 
with  a  vie^  to  show  that  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  church 
are  not  materially  different  from  those  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  respect  to  the  Sacrament,  he  published  his 
'Fides  EcelesitB  Orientalis,'  Paris,  I67I,  8va.,  and  1682, 
4to.  This  work,  which  is  a  translation  of  one  of  the  tracts 
of  Gabriel,  metropolitan  of  Philadelphia,  with  notes,  Simon 
gave  as  a  supplement  to  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Perpetuity 
of  the  Faith  respecting  the  Eucharist,'  whose  authors  he 
accused  of  having  committed  many  gross  errors,  and  not 
having  sufficiently  answered  the  objections  raised  by  tbs 
Protestant  minister  Jean  Claude,  in  his  'Reptnseau  Traiti 
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de  In  Perp£h\ii  de  la  Foi  tut  rEuchsristie.'  [Claudb.] 
This  involved  liim  in  a  controveny  with  the  vriten  of  Port- 
Royal,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  opposition  which  he 
afterwards  met  with  from  the  learned  of  hi*  own  oommunion. 
His  next  publication,  which  came  out  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Raeared  Simeon,  was  a  French  translation  of  the 
work  of  Leo  of  Modena:  'C^r^monies  et  Coiitumes  qui 
k'observent  aujourd'bui  parmi  les  Juifs,'  Paris,  1674,  12mo. 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1681,  under  the  name  of  the 
Sieur  de  Simonville,  containing  also  a  supplement  lespeotr 
ing  the  Caraites  and  the  Samaritans,  and  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  and  the  discipline  of  the 
Church.  In  167;S  he  published  the  '  Voyage  de  Mont  Liban,' 
&om  the  Italian  of  Dandini,  with  notes,  and  t^ut  the  same 
time  bis  '  Factum  du  Prince  de  Neubourg,  abb£  de  Fes- 
champs,  contre  les  Religieux  de  cette  Abbaye,'  in  which  work, 
as  was  usual  with  him,  he  took  an  opportunity  to  attack 
the  Benedictines.  But  the  work  which  rendered  him  most 
famous  is  his  '  Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament,'  which 
immediately  after  its  publication  (Paris,  1678, 8vo.)  was  sup- 
pressed on  the  ground  that  it  contained  doctrines  dangerous 
to  religion  and  the  Church.  The  work  however  was  so 
much  admired  for  its  learning  and  criticism,  that  it  was  re- 
printed the  year  after,  vid  translated  into  Latin  at  Am- 
sterdam, 1681,  and  into  English  at  London,  1682,  4to.,  by 
John  Hampden.  After  the  publication  of  his  '  Histoire 
Critique,'  Simon  left  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and 
repaired  to  Belleville,  a  village  near  Cans,  where  he  held  a 
curacy;  but  in  1682  he  resigned  his  office  and  removed  to 
Dieppe,  and  thenoe  to  Paris  to  renew  his  studies  and  make 
amusements  for  the  publication  of  other  works.  In  1684 
he  published  at  Frankfort,  *  Histoire  de  I'Origine  et  du  Pro- 

frds  des  Revenues  EcclHiastiques,'  under  the  name  of 
erome  i,  Costa,  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  at  the 
same  place  in  1709,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  In  the  same  year  (1684) 
be  printed  in  London  his  '  Disquisitiones  Critics  de  variis 
pordivena  Loca  et  Tempera  Bibliwum  Editionibus,'  whidi 
was  immediately  translated  into  English.  In  1688  he  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort,  under  the  name  of  John  Reuclilin, 
'Dissertation  CUtique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Bibliotb^ue  des 
Auteurs  Ecclfaiastiques  par  Du  Pin,'  in  which  he  defends 
some  opinions  contained  in  his  '  Histoire  Critique,'  which 
had  been  controverted  by  Du  Pin.  His  next  publication 
was  'Histoire  Critique  du  Nouveau  Testament,'  Rotter- 
dam, 1689,  410.,  an  English  version  of  which  appeared  the 
same  year  at  London.  Besides  the  above,  Simon  was  the 
author  or  editor  of  many  other  works.  He  was  unquestion- 
ably a  man  of  profound  learning  and  great  aeuteneas,  and 
he  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  lessen  the  authority 
of  his  own  church ;  hot  a  love  of  controversy,  in  all  its  bit- 
terness, and  too  great  a  propensity  to  depreciate  and  abuse 
those  who  happened  not  to  acquiesce  in  his  opiniona,  ren- 
dered him  equally  obnoxious  to  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  He  died  at  Dieppe,  in  April,  i  7 12,  in  the  seventy- 
fourth  year  of  bis  age. 

SIMONIDES  was  a  native  of  lulis.  in  the  island  of 
Ceos,  and  was  bom  about  B.C.  656.  His  father's  name  was 
Leoprepes,  and  his  grandfather's  Simonides,  who  was  also  a 
poet. 

Simonides  is  said  to  have  obtained  great  fame  as  a  poet 
at  an  early  age.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in  Ceos  till 
about  B.C.  525,  when  he  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
honourably  received  by  Hipparchus,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Anacreon  and  Lasus  (Plato,  Hippttreh^  p.  226 ;  Aelian, 
far.  Hitl.,  viiu  2).  After  the  murder  of  Hipparchus,  he  took 
refuge  with  the  Aleuadae  and  Scopadae  in  Theasaly,  whose 
praises  he  celebrated  in  some  of  his  poems  (Theoerit.,  xvi.  34, 
&C  with  the  SehoL ;  compare  Plato,  Protagor.,  p.  333).  How 
long  Simonides  remained  in  Theasaly  is  not  known ;  but  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon  (b.c.  490)  we  And  him  again  at 
Athens.  For  the  next  ten  years  he  appears  to  have  lived 
chiefly  at  Athens,  and  to  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  art.  After  the  banishment  of  Themistocles 
and  the  death  of  Pausanias,  with  both  of  whom  he  lived.on 
intimate  terms,  he  retired  to  Hieron's  court  at  Syracuse 
(Aelian,  Var.  Hiit^  ix.  1 ;  iv.  15),  where  he  died,  B.C.  467,  in 
his  ninetieth  year. 

Most  of  the  poems  of  Simonides  are  lost ;  but  enough 
have  come  down  to  ns  to  enable  us  to  form  some  opinion  of 
the  merits  of  his  poetry,  and  to  justify  the  panegyrics  which 
the  antient  writers  bestow  upon  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  elegiac  poets,  and  particularly  ex- 
eeUed  in  the  pathetie,  aa  we  see  in  his '  Lament  of  DauMT  and 


in  other  remains  of  his  poetry.  Ho  is  stated  lO  aave  had 
the  superiority  over  Aeschylus  in  an  elegy  which  be  com 
posed  in  honour  of  those  who  died  at  Marathon,  when  the 
Athenians  instituted  a  contest  of  the  chief  poets.  But  some 
of  Simonidea's  best  poems  are  epigrams,  which  species  of 
poetry  he  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. The  Persian  war  gave  constant  employment  to 
this  muse,  as  he  was  frequently  employed  by  the  different 
states  of  Greece  to  adorn  with  inscriptions  the  tombs  of 
those  who  fell,  and  the  votive  offerings  which  were  dodi- 
cated  in  the  various  temples.  We  still  possess  several  of  his 
epigrams  belonging  to  this  period.  Of  these  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  is  upon  the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Thermo- 

Eylsa: '  Stranger,  tell  the  Lacedeemonians  that  we  are  lying 
ere  in  obedience  to  their  laws;'  and  another  upon  the 
Athenians  who  fell  at  Marathon :  *  Fighting  in  the  van  of 
the  Greeks,  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  glittering  Medians.'  Simonides  also  celebrated  the 
sea-fights  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis  in  two  larger  poems, 
which  are  often  referred  to  by  antient  writers,  but  of  which 
no  fragments  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  remains  of  the  poems  of  Simonides  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Schneidewin,  under  the  the  title  of  *  Simonidis 
Carminum  Reliquis,'  Bruns.,  1835, 8vo.  The  Greek  letters 
X  *,  Q,  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Simonides,  who 
is  also  stated  to  have  converted  the  sign  of  the  aspirate  U 
into  a  long  e. 

Simonides  of  Ceoa  must  not  be  confounded  with  Simo- 
nides of  Amorgus,  which  is  an  island  not  far  from  Paros. 
The  latter  was  a  contemporary  of  Archilochus,  and  flourished 
from  B.C.  693  to  662.  He  wrote  iambics,  in  which  be  at- 
tacked private  persons,  and  of  which  a  few  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote  a  satirical  poem  upon 
women  in  the  iambic  metre,  which  is  still  extant.  "The 
fragments  of  his  poems  have  been  published  by  Welcker 
Bonn,  1835. 

(Miiller's  History  qf  the  Literature  qf  Qreeoe,  p.  125, 
&c.,  140 ;  Bode's  Geschichte  der  Lyriechen  Dichtkunst  der 
Hellenen,  vol.  i.,  p.  318,  &o.;  voL  iL,  p.  122,  &c) 

SIMONY  is  the  buying  or  aellioK  for  money  or  other 
corrupt  consideration  any  eoclesiasticu  benefice,  dignity,  or 
preferment,  or  the  causing  a  clerk  to  obtain  or  to  relinquish 
such  benefice  or  preferment  for  corrupt  consideration.  The 
word  is  derived  from  Simon,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Acts 
of  the  Apostles'  (viii.,  18-24)  as  having  offered  money  to 
Peter  and  John  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  from  them 
apostolical  powers. 

Whether  Simony  was  an  offence  at  common  law  is  at 
least  doubtfuL  Lord  Coke,  it  is  true,  repeatedly  says  that 
the  common  law  doth  abhor  Simony,  and  adduces  aa  evidence 
of  this  repugnance  the  fact  that  a  patron  of  a  living  could  not 
by  the  common  law  recover  a  pecuniary  coupensation  fer 
being  impeded  in  his  presentation.  It  is  certain  that  Simony 
is  a  great  eoclesiastical  offenoe  by  the  canons  both  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  of  the  Anglican  churdi.  The  40ih 
canon  of  the  latter  (aj>.  1603), '  to  avoid  the  detestable  crime 
of  Simony,'  and  because  the  buying  and  selling  of  spiritual 
and  ecelesiaatical  functions,  &c  '  is  execrable  before  God,' 
presoribes  an  oath  to  be  ministered  to  every  person  assum- 
ing such  offices,  by  which  he  denies  that  be  has  made  any 
Simoniacal  payment,  contract,  or  promise,  directly  cr  indi-  i 
reotly,  for  procuring  such  ecclesiastical  offioe,  or  that  he 
will  perform  any  such  contract  made  on  his  behalf  without 
his  knowledge. 

Bat  the  offence  now  depends  on  the  atatnto  31  Elisabeth, 
c.  6,  although  the  word  Simony  is  not  mentioned  in  the  act. 
By  that  statute  any  person  presenting  to  a  benefice  for 
profit  or  '  any  such  ootrupt  cause'  forfeits  to  the  crown  that 
presentation  and  double  the  value  of  oite  year's  profit  of  the 
benefice,  and  the  person  paying  the  price  is  rendered  in- 
capable of  holding  that  benaiSoe  ((5).  Any  peraon  so  cor- 
ruptly admitting  or  instituting  another  is  subject  to  the 
like  pecuniary  penal^,  and  the  benefice  is  '  eftsoons  merely 
void,'  and  the  prsMUtation  reverts  to  the  patron  as  though 
the  party  so  admitted  were  dead  (§  6).  An  incumbunt 
resigning  or  exohattging  a  benefice  with  cure  of  souls  for 
profit,  ami  the  person  with  whom  the  bargain  is  made,  both 
forfeit  double  the  price,  together  with  two  years'  profit  of 
the  benefice  ($  8).  Any  person  obtaining  for  such  corrupt 
consideration  the  ordaining  of  a  minister,  forfeits  40A.  and 
the  minister  so  corruptly  ordained  forfeits  lOiL  and  is  in- 
capable of  holding  any  occlesiMtical  preferment  for  aeven 
years.    The  mndiftcatioM  whieb  that  enntBtent  hat  undar 
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gone  by  subaequent  statutes  ud  decisions  mil  be  found 
under  Uie  head  Bxnsfice  (p.  223-6). 

The  indignation  of  ecclesiastical  authorities  against 
Simony,  excepting  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  admission  of 
persons  into  the  ministry,  seems  somewhat  unreasonable, 
and  is  certainly  inefficacious,  for  the  trafBcking  in  ecclesias- 
tical preferment  is  extensively  pursued.  Provided  that  the 
qualihcation  of  persons  for  holy  orders  is  carefully  in- 
vestigated before  their  admission  to  the  ministrv,  and  that 
the  disicipline  of  the  church  can  be  strictly  ana  easily  en- 
forced by  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  authorities,  the 
reason  vfcy  a  minister  vbo  has  been  admitted  to  a  benefice 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration  should  be  disqualified  for  his 
oflBee  is  not  very  obvious,  especially  in  a  country  where 
advowsons  are  by  law  a  marketable  commodity,  and  the 
legislature  recognises  a  bargain  for  compelling  a  minister 
to  resign  a  beneOce  in  favour  of  another  person,  provided 
the  latter  is  within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity  to  the 
patron. 

(Rogers's  Ecderiatlieal Law ;  Bacon  s  Abridgment,  'Si- 
mony.') 

SIMOOM.    [Samikli.] 

SIMPLE  BODIES.    [Atomic  Thhory.] 

SIMPLE  CONTRACT  debU  ai»  those  which  are  con- 
tracted without  any  engagement  under  the  seal  of  the  debtor 
or  of  his  ancestor,  and  which  are  not  of  record  by  any  judg- 
ment of  a  court.  Money  due  for  goods  bought  by  the  debtor 
IS  the  most  usual  of  simple  contract  debts ;  and  the  declara- 
tion against  a  defendant,  in  an  action  for  goods  sold,  usually 
alleges  that  the  defendant  undertook  (or  contracted)  to  pay 
the  plaintiif  the  sum  due.  Simple  contract  debts  are  the  last 
which  are  payable  out  of  a  deceased  person's  estate,  when 
the  assets  are  insufficient.    [ExBcnroit.] 

SIMPLI'CIUS,  a  native  of  Tibur,  succeeded  Hilarius  as 
bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  467.  He  had  a  controversy  with 
Acacias,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  about  precedence. 
Simplicius  dedicated  several  churches  at  Rome  to  particular 
saints,  and  he  also  framed  several  regulations  concerning 
the  discipline  of  the  clergy  of  Rome.     He  died  a.d.  483. 

SIMPLI'CIUS  was  a  native  of  C^ilicia.  and  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  study  of 
philosophy  by  Ammonius,  and  appears  to  have  been  engaged 
in  teaching  at  Athens  when  Justinian  issued  the  decree  which 
imposed  perpetual  silence  on  the  few  yet  remaining  votaries 
of  heathen  science  and  superstition  in  that  city.  Simplicius 
and  six  of  his  philosophic  friends,  who  were  resolved  not  to 
abandon  the  retieion  of  their  forefathers,  left  Athens,  to  seek 
in  t  fi'raign  land  the  freedom  which  was  denied  to  them  at 
home.  They  went  to  Persia,  where  Chosroes  then  reigned, 
expecting  to  find  all  their  hopes  realised ;  but  when  they 
saw  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  East,  they  repented  of 
the  steps  which  thev  had  taken,  and  declared  that  they 
would  rather  die  on  the  borders  of  the  empire  than  enjoy 
the  favours  and  the  wealth  which  the  barbarian  monarch 
might  bestow  upon  them.  They  returned  to  their  country ; 
and  Chosroes,  in  a  treaty  which  he  at  the  time  concluded 
with  the  Greek  emperor,  nobly  stipulated  that  the  seven 
philosophers  who  had  visited  his  court  should  be  exempt 
from  tne  penal  laws  which  Justinian  enacted  against  his 
pagan  subjects.  Simplicius  and  his  firiends,  after  their 
return,  lived  in  peace  and  retirement  at  Athens,  where  they 
devoted  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, enjoying  the  reputation  of  being  wise  and  virtuous 
men. 

SimpHcins  wrote  Commentaries  on  Aristotle's  Catego- 
goris,  Fhysica,  De  Coelo,  and  De  Anima.  One  of  his  objects 
in  these  commentaries  is  to  reconcile  the  Platonic  and  Stoic 
systems  with  the  Peripatetic  school,  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed. They  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  extant  Greek 
commentaries  on  Aristotle ;  for  Simplicius  possessed  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  his  author,  as  well  as  of  other  philoso- 
phical writers  of  antiquity ;  and  as  he  frequently  quotes  the 
opinions  of  antient  philosophers  whose  works  are  no  longer 
extant,  bis  commentaries  are  a  fruitful  source  for  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  history  of  antient  philosophy.  His  com- 
mentaries are  printed  in  some  of  the  early  eaitions  of  Aris- 
totle ;  they  are  also  contained  in '  Scholia  in  Aristotelem, 
coUegit  Ch  A.  Brandts,'  Berlin.  1836,  &c 

Simplieius  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Enchiridion 
of  Epietetust  which  for  its  pure  and  noble  principles  of  mo- 
rality has  commanded  the  admiration  of  all  ages.  The  best 
separate  edition  of  this  commentary  is  that  by  Schweig- 
r,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  2  vols.,  Leipsig,  1 800. 
P  C.  No.  1363. 


It  has  been  trandaied  into  English  by  Dr.  G.  Stanhope, 
London,  1704,  8vo. ;  into  -French  by  Daeier,  Paris,  1715  ; 
and  into  German  by  Schulthess,  Ziirich,  1 778. 

8IMPL0N.      [SWITZXRLA.ND.] 

SIMPSON,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  English  mathe- 
matician, was  bom  at  Market-Boswortb  in  Leicestershne, 
August  20,  1710.  He  appearseven  in  his  boyhood  to  have 
had  a  strong  inclination  for  acquiring  information  by  read 
ing  and  conversation  ;  but  his  fitther,  who  was  a  weaver, 
intending  that  he  should  follow  that  occupation,  endea- 
voured to  divert  him  IVom  apursuit  which  interfered  with 
the  labour  of  his  hands.  The  impulse  of  genius  howevei 
prevailed  over  the  remonstrances  of  the  parent,  and  the 
youth,  having  quitted  his  father's  house,  went  to  reside 
at  Nuneaton,  where,  in  the  exercise  of  his  trade,  he  ob- 
tained the  means  of  subsisting,  and  during  the  intervals 
of  leisure  he  indulged  his  taste  for  the  acquisitiDn  of  know- 
ledge. 

Young  Simpson  was  led  to  the  study  of  mathematics  by 
having  accidentally  obtained  possession  of  a  copy  of  0>cker^ 
*  Arithmetic,'  to  which  was  annexed  a  short  treatise  on 
algebra ;  and,  similarly  to  what  is  related  of  Tycbo  Brah£, 
it  is  said  that  he  applied  himself  to  astrouomy  fl-om  admi- 
ration of  the  science  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  (in 
1724)  of  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  time,  which  had 
been  predicted.  It  is  added  that  an  itinerant  pedlar  and 
fortune-teller  instructed  him  at  the  same  time  in  the  mys- 
tenes  of  judicial  astrology,  and  this  art  he  occasionally  prac- 
tised during  several  years. 

While  yet  a  stripling  he  married  a  woman  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  the  widow  of  a  tailor  and  the  mother  of  two 
children,  of  whom  the  younger  was  his  senior  by  two  yean  ; 
all  the  family  however  appear  to  have  lived  together  in  har- 
mony, Simpson  working  at  his  trade  by  day,  and  increasing 
his  income  by  keeping  a  private  school  in  the  evenings.  In 
1733  he  went  to  reside  at  Derby,  where  he  continued  to  fol- 
low the  united  avocations  of  weaver  and  schoolmaster,  and 
where  he  found  means  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics. With  arithmetic  geometry,  and  algebra  he  was 
already  acquainted;  and  now,  having  obtained  a  loan  of 
Stone's  translation  of  the  Marquis  de  I'Hopital's  '  Analyse 
dea  Inflnimens  Petits,'  he  was  enabled  bv  the  force  of 
genius  and  unremitting  application  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  direct  and  inverse  method  of  fluxions.  Being  thus 
qualified,  be  began  in  or  before  the  year  1735  to  write 
answers  to  the  mathematical  questions  in  the  'Ladies' 
Diary,'  and  even  to  propose  questions  for  solution  in  that 
work.  Some  of  the  questions  have  a  certain  degree  of 
intricacy,  and  they  afford  evidence  that,  at  this  time,  the 
scientific  attainments  of  Simpson,  considering  his  means, 
must  have  been  very  extensive. 

In  the  year  1735  or  1736  Simpson  came  to  London  and 
took  lodgings  in  Spitalfields,  where  at  first  he  both  worked 
at  the  loom  and  gave  instruction,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
country ;  but  his  great  abilities  becoming  known  to  the 
world,  and  being  perhaps  more  conspicuous  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  situation,  he  was  enabled  to  give  up  his  trade 
and  devote  himself  wholly  to  science.  Having  brought  bis 
family  to  the  metropolis,  he  established  himself  there  as  a 
teacher  of  the  mathematics,  and  employed  his  leisure  hours 
in  extending  his  researches  into  the  highest  branches  of  the 
science. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Derham,  Mr.  Simpson  was.  in 
1743,  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich ;  and  this  post  he  held 
during  nearly  all  the  rest  of  bis  life.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  successful  in  acquiring  the  friendship  and  esteem  of 
his  pupils ;  and  while  exerting  himself  diligently  in  fulfil- 
ling his  public  duties,  he  found  time  to  compose  numerous 
works  on  the  most  abstruse  points  in  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences. 

In  1746  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  on  account  of  the  mediocrity  of  his  circumstances  he 
was  excused  the  payment  of  the  admission  fee  and  the  an- 
nual subscriptions  :  several  of  his  mathematical  papers  were 
printed  in  the  '  Transactions,'  but  most  of  them  were  after- 
wards republished  in  the  volumes  of  his  works.  In  1760, 
when  the  present  bridge  at  Blaekfriars  was  about  to  be 
built,  Mr.  Simpson  was  consulted  with  other  mathemati- 
cians concerning  the  form  which  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous fur  the  arches  ;  he  appears  in  consequence  to  have 
taken  some  pains  in  investigating  the  conditions  of  the  sta- 
bility of  vaults,  and  to  have  given  the  preference  to  those 
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(if  d  homi-cylindrical  form,  but  he  did  not  Hv«  to  comt>lfete 
thu  «ro4:.  and  the  results  of  his  researches  haVe  neter  btf^c 
iiiaae  public. 

As  Mr.  Simpson  advanced  in  life,  be  became  gradually 
a  prey  to  melancholy,  which  appears  to  have  been  in- 
creased by  the  intlaehce  of  bad  habits;  his  mental  faculties 
were  at  length  so  far  impaired  that  he  became  incapable  of 
performing  the  duties  uf  his  professorship,  and  in  the  be- 
irinning  of  the  yfear  1761  he  was  prevailea  on  to  retire  to 
his  native  town.  The  fatigues  of  the  journey  increased  his 
disorder,  and  he  died  May  14,  in  that  year,  in  the  Qfty-flrst 
year  of  his  age. 

Considering  the  circumstances  attending  Simpson's  early 
life,  and  the  laborious  occupation  in  which  he  was  after- 
wards engaged,  it  is  not  without  surfirise  that  we  contem- 
plate the  number  of  works  which  he  wrote,  and  the  (iro- 
foun^  research  those  wurtls  display.  His  first  publication, 
which  came  out  in  1737,  was  entitled  *  A  New  Treatise  of 
Fluxions,'  m  which  the  direct  and  inverse  methods,  as  they 
were  called,  are  demonstrated  with  considerable  precision 
and  perspicuity,  and  agreeably  to  the  manner  of  Newton  ; 
the  work  also  contains  several  useful  applications  of  the  cal- 
culus to  subjects  in  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy. 
Thirteen  years  afterwards,  that  is,  in  1750,  he  published 
'Tlie  Doctrine  and  Application^  of  Fluxions,'  which  he 
dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  and  which,  though  it 
embraces  the  kamb  subjects  as  form  the  body  of  the  'Trea- 
tise,' must,  from  the  numerous  improvements  it  contains,  be 
considered  as  a  separate  work. 

In  1740  Simpson  published  'A  Treatise  on  the  Nature 
and  Laws  of  Chance,'  besides  '  Essays  on  several  subjects 
in  pure  and  mixed  Mathematics  ;'  and  two  years  afterwards 
*Tne  Doctrine  of  Annuities  and  Reversions,'  With  tables 
showing  the  values  of  single  and  joint  lives.  These  works 
^ere  followed,  in  1743,  by  '  Mathematical  Dissertations  on 
Physical  and  Anidytical  Subjects,'  among  which  will  be 
found  an  investigation  of  the  figure  of  a  planet  revolving 
on  its  axis,  and  of  (ho  force  of  attractioti  tit  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  which  are  nearly  spherical;  also  a  theory  of  the 
tides  and  of  astronomical  refractions.  These  dissertations 
were  dedicated  to  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

'  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra*  was  published  in 
1745;  'The  Elements  of  Geometry,'  in  1747;  and  in  the 
next  year  '  A  Tract  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,' 
with  the  'Theory  of  Logarithms.'  With  the  elements  of 
geometry  are  given  notes  in  which  are  stigKested  improve- 
ments on  some  of  the  demonstrations  of  iSuclid;  but  in 
making  occasional  observations  on  the  notes  eiven  in  the 
first  edition  of  Dr.  Robert  Simson's  '  Euclid,'  for  example 
on  the  note  to  the  first  proposition  of  the  eleventh  book,  he 
Las  'fallen  into  some  slight  inaccuracies  which  have  been 
remarked  on  in  the  succeeding  editions  of  the  latter  work. 
A  second  edition  of  Thomas  Simpson'ii  'Geometry' was  pub- 
lished in  1760. 

In  the  year  1752  be  published  'Select  fexerciiet  in  Ma- 
thematics',' in  which  are  eiven  many  geometrical  and' 
algebraical  problems  with  their  solutions,  and  a  theory  o 
gunnerjr;  but  hit  last  aiid  most  valuable  work  Was  that 
which  is  entitled  'Miscellaneous  Tracts'  (1754).  This 
consists  of  eight  separate  papers,  four  of  which  relate  to 
pure  mathematics,  and  the  others  to  physical  astronomy. 
The  first  paper  contains  investigations  for  determining  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  nutations  of  the  earth's 
axis  ;  the  second  contains  equations  for  correcting  the  place 
of  a  planet  in  its  orbit  on  the  hypotheses  of  Bullialdus  and 
Seth  Ward ;  and  the  third  is  on  the  manner  of  transferring 
tne  motion  of  a  comet  from  a  parabolical  to  an  ellipticu 
orbit.  In  the  fourth  paper  are  explained  the  advantages,  in 
point  of  accuracy,  which  arise  from  using  a  mean  of  several 
astroiiomical  observations  instead  of  one  single  observation. 
The  fifth  contains  the  determination  of  certain  fluents ;  the 
sixth,  the  resolution  of  algebraic  equations  by  means  of 
surd  divisors ;  and  the  seventh,  a  general  rule  for  the  reso- 
lution of  isoperimetrical  propositions.  The  eighth  paper 
contains  the  resolution  of  some  important  problems  in 
astronomy;  the  propositions  in  the  third  and  ninth  sec- 
tions of  the  first  book  of  Newton's  'Principia'  are  demon 
strated,  and  the  general  equations  are  applied  to  the  deter 
miuation  of  the  lunar  orbit 

In  order  that  the  merit  of  thts  last  paper  may  be  right!) 
'•jpreciated,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  about  the  year 
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nation  of  the  eletnertti  of  the  orbits  of  the  eartli,  moon,  acd 
planets:  these  bodies  being  supposed  to  pcrturbate  each 
Other's  motions  by  their  mutual  attractions,  as  well  as  to  be 
iubject  to  the  general  attraction  of  the  tun.  tn  the  prose- 
cution of  the  research,  the  mathematicians  Clairaut, 
D'Alembert,  and  Euler  particularly  investigated  the  effect 
of  the  sun's  attraction  in  causing  a  progression  of  the  apogee 
of  the  moon's  orbit,  which  progression,  being  a  remarkable 
consequence  of  perturbation,  was  considered  as  a  test  of  the 
Correctness  of  the  general  principle  and  law  of  attraction 
which  had  been  assumed  by  Newton.  The  first  efforts  of 
M.  Clairaut  showed  an  amount  of  progression  in  the  period 
of  a  revolution  of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  equal  to  about 
half  onljr  of  that  Which  had  been  determined  fi-om  astrono- 
mical observations  ('M£molres  da  I'Acadfmie,'  1747);  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  both  D'Alembert  and  feuler  obtained  at 
the  same  time  a  like  erroneous  resulL  I'his  circumstance 
at  first  caused  some  doubts  to  be  entertained  of  the  truth  of 
Newton's  hypothesis,  that  the  force  of  attraction  varies  in- 
versely as  the  squdre  of  the  distance:  but  the  process  em- 
ployed by  the  three  mathematicians  being  one  of  successive 
approximations  only,  it  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Clairaut 
that,  on  continuing  the  process,  the  second  step  in  the 
approximation  prodndled  a  quantity  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  had  been  obtained  by  the  first  step ;  and  thus  tlie 
computed  progression  was  found  to  coincide  with  the  results 
of  observation.  Now  Simpson,  employing  a  differential 
equation  of  motion  like  that  which  had  been  used  by  the 
foreign  mathematicians,  obtained  the  values  of  its  terms  by 
means  of  indeterminate  coefiicients;  a  method  which  en- 
tirely avoided  the  inaccuracy  resulting  from  the  species  of 
approximation  which  they  had  adopted;  and  thus  he  arrived 
at  once  at  the  true  value  of  the  progression. 

The  'Tracts'  were  not  published  till  seven  years  after 
Clairaut's  'M^moire'  came  out,  and  it  appears  that,  in  the 
interval,  that  mathematician  during  a  visit  to  England  had 
an  interview  with  Simpson;  the  latter  stales  however,  in 
the  preface  to  his  'Tracts,'  that  previously  to  having  had 
any  communication  with  M.  Clairaut,  he  had  discovered 
that  the  movement  of  the  moon's  apogee  coul4  be  accounted 
for  oti  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  tliere  is  there- 
fore no  reason  to  doubt  that  Simpson  had  the  merit  of 
arriving  at  a  determination  which  served  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  that  law  by  a  process  entirely  his  own:  the  whole 
investigation  exhibits  profound  mathematical  skill,  and  fully 
entitles  him  to  the  cnaracter  of  having  been  one  of  the 
ablest  analysts,  for  all  the  purposes  of  practical  science,  of 
which  the  country  can  boast. 

Mr.  Simpson  continued  during  the  whole  of  his  life  bis 
Contributions' to  the  *  Ladies'  Diary,'  of  which  work  he  was 
the  editor  from  1 754  to  1 7fiO.. 

SIMSON,  ROBERT,  one  of  the  many  mathemaUcians 
Who  have  given  a  lustre  to  the  universities  of  Scotland,  was 
a  son  of  Mr.  John  Simson,  of  Kirton  Hall  in  Ayrshire,  and 
was  born  in  October,  1687.  About  the  year  1701  he  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  acquired  that 
proficiency  in  the  learned  languages  which  he  retained  dur- 
ing all  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  considerable 
proeress  in  moral  philosophy  and  theology,  being  destined 
by  his  father  for  the  church.  Young  Simson  soon  however 
found  a  pursuit  more  congenial  to  bis  taste  in  the  study  of 
matheiiiatics,  and  chiefly  of  the  antient  geometry  :  to  this 
subject  he  applied  himself  at  first  as  a  relief  from  what  he 
considered  as  a  more  laborious  occupation,  and  it  became  at 
length  almost  the  sole  employment  of  his  life. 

In  1710  Mr.  Simson  made  a  visit  to  London,  where  he 
remained  about  a  year,  and  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Halley,  Mr.  Caswell,  Dr.  Jurin,  and  Mr.  Ditton  ; 
from  the  conversation  of  the  last  gentleman,  who  was  then 
mathematical  master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  he  gained,  not  as 
a  pupil,  but  as  a  friend,  a  considerable  accession  to  his 
knowledge  of  science.  , 

On  the  resignation  of  t)r.  Robert  £linclair,  -Mr.  Simson 
was  ap|x>inted,  in  1711,  to  succeed  him  as  professor  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  university  of  Glasgoyv.  He  then  applied 
himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  regularly  gave  lec- 
tures on  five  days  in  each  week  during  the  session  of  seven 
months.  This  practice  he  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years ; 
but  in  1 1^58,  being  then  seventy-one  years  of  age,  he  wm 
obliged  to  employ  an  assistant,  and  three  years  afterwardi 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson,  who  had  been  one  or  his  pu{iif*, 
Was  appointed  his  auocessor. 

In  1735  Dr.  Simson  published  in  4to.a  '  I'reatisa  on  Conic 
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Bootioni,'  and  a  second  editign  in  1750 :  in  this  work  the 
investigations  are  conducted  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the 
antient  geometry,  and  propositions  are  introduced  expressly 
that  It  might  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  treatise  of 
Apollonius  on  the  same  subject 

By  the  advice,  it  is  said,  of  Dr.  galley,  l^imson  early  di- 
rected his  attention  to  a  restoration  of  tpe  works  of  the 
Greek  geometers,  and  his  flrs(  effort  was  made  on  the 
porisras  of  Euclid :  a  branch  of  the  antient  analysis  wbicE 
is  only  known  from  the  short  account  in  the  works  of  ]pap- 
pus.  In  this  difficult  task  however  he  succeeded,  hut  his 
'Tract'  on  the  subject  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death.  Having  acquired  a  sort  of  key  to  that  analysis, 
he  undertook  a  restoration  of  the  'loci  plani'  of  Apollonius, 
and  this  he  completed  about  the  year  1738.  "^e  work  was 
first  published  in  1746,  and  Dr.  Simson  acquired  by  i^  the 
repuhition  of  being  one  of  the  most  elegant  geometers  of 
the  age.  Another  subject  on  w|iich  the  peculiar  talents  of 
Dr.  Simson  were  exercised,  was  the  'sectio  determinata '  of 
Apollonius,  and  this  also  be  was  so  fortunate  as  to  restore. 
The  work  appears  to  have  been  commenced  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  but  it  was  only  published,  along  with  the 
Porisms,  after  bis  death. 

A  perfect  edition  of  (be  principal  part  of  Euclid's  '  Ele- 
ments' was  the  next  object  of  Dr.  Simson's  labours.  Nu- 
merous errors  were  known  to  exist  in  the  Greek  copies,  and 
the  correction  of  these  was  a  task  worthy  of  a  scholar  who 
had  made  the  antient  geometry  almost  exclusively  liis 
study.  An  edition  of  the  '  Elements'  and  of  the  '  D^ta*  was 
published  in  4to.  about  1758,  and  the  work  has  always  en- 
joyed a  high  character  both  for  precision  in  the  definitions 
and  accuracy  in  the  demonstrations.  It  is  probable  that  the 
British  mathematician  has  even  corrected  errors  wt^ich 
existed  in  the  original  text,  though  bis  high  regard  for 
Euclid  has  led  him  to  assume  that  all  those  which  he  bas 
discovered  have  arisen  from  the  negligence  or  unskilful- 
ness  of  the  antient  editors  or  co'pyists.  Having  been  very 
generally  used  for  the  piirposes  of  elementary  instruction, 
many  editions  of  this  work  have  since  been  published- 

Aflef  his  retirement  Dr.  Simian  employed  himself  chiefly 
in  correcting  bis  mathematical  writings ;  but  though  he 
had  several  works  nearly  fit  for  publication,  he  printed 
none  except  a  new  edition  of  Euclid's  *  Data.'  He  was 
seriously  ill  only  during  a  few  weeks  previously  to  bis  death, 
which  took  place  Ostober  1, 1768,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age. 

In  1776  Earl  Stanhope  published,  at  his  own  expense, 
and  for  private  circulation,  the  above-mentioned  restora- 
tions cf  Euclid's  books  of  porisms,  and  of  the  two  books  of 
Apollonius '  De  Sectione  Peterminata :'  together  with  these 
works  the  same  nobleman  published  a  tract  on  the  limits 
of  ratios  and  another  on  logarithms,  both  of  which  had  also 
been  written  by  Dr.  Simson.  An  edition  of  the  works  of 
Pappus  was  found  among  the  Doctor's  MSS.,  and  was  sent 
by  bis  executors  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Dr.  Simson,  though  devoted  to  geometry,  was  we}!  ac- 
quainted with  the  modern  analysis,  and  the  latter  was 
occasionally  the  subject  of  pis  coileee  lectures ;  it  is  how- 
ever to  be  regretted  that  so  much  or  his  time  was  spent  in 
the  effort  to  restore  the  precise  works  of  the  antients,  when 
it  might  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in  forming  a 
connected  system  of  their  analysis,  and  in  showing  its  appli- 
cation to  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  physical 
science.  He  was  never  married,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  long  life  was  spent  within  the  walls  of  the  college;  his 
hours  of  study,  bis  exercises,  and  even  hi*  amusements  be- 
ing regulated  with  great  precision.  In  his  disposition  he 
waa  cheerful  and  sociable;  and  his  conversation,  which 
wa*  animated,  abounded  with  literary  anecdote  and  good 
Jiumour,  though  be  was  subject,  when  in  company,  to  occa- 
sional fits  of  absence,  l^e  was-a  man  of  strict  integrity  and 
pure  morals,  and  he  appears  to  have  bad  just  impressions 
of  religion,  though  he  never  allowed  the  subject  to  be  intro- 
duced in  mixed  society. 

SIN.  One  of  the  few  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  we 
have  something  which  approaches  to  the  character  of  a 
definition  relates  to  this  word:  '  Sin  is  the  transgression  of 
the  law.'  (1  JioAn,  iii.  4.)  '^ifhin  this  definition  would  be 
eomprebenqed  all  actual  sins,  when  the  word  }aw  is  inter- 
preted |o  ipean  the  phristian  law,  ^he  riije  by  which  the 
minds  of  all  who  profess  Christianity  are  bound:  an4  not 
merely  open  palpable  offences  against  the  law,  such  as  taur- 
ier.  theft,  lyin^  and  the  li^ie,  but  sinfitl  omissions  of  duty. 


and  those  sins  which  are  only  those  of  contemplation  vnd 
thought:  since  the  phristian  rule  commands  us  net  to 
neglect  the  performance  of  our  duties,  and  to  keep  a  watch 
over  the  tboughts  as  well  as  over  the  actions  and  words. 

It  was  this  comprehensive  and  most  excellent  law  which 
was  in  the  mind  of  t^ie  Apostle  when  he  said  that '  sin  was 
transgression  of  the  law,'  or  at  least  that  other  divuie  law 
which  bound  the  conscience  of  the  Jews.  But  the  expres- 
sion may  be  taken  to  express  luore  generally  any  law  which 
a  person  holds  in  bis  conscience  to  be  binding  upon  him, 
whether  it  be  a  law  of  nature  only,  or  a  law  in  which  the 
natural  perception  of  right  an4  wrong  is  modified  by  and 
mixed  ^ith  what  is  receive^  as  the  will  of  God  concerning 
us  by  direct  revelation  from  him. 

"Vyhen  the  word  ^in  is  however  applied  to  any  act,  it  is 
always,  among  correct  writers  or  speakers',  used  with  refer- 
ence, either  e.xpressed  or  implied,  to  religious  obligation, 
and  to 'the  responsibility  in  which  we  stand  to  God,  aiid  the 
liability  in  which  we  are  to  future  punishment.  '  To  do 
wrong'  would  express  the  same  act  as  '  to  commit  sin  ;'  but 
we  tise  tbe  former  phrase  without  thinking  of  the  offence 
which  is  done  against  God  in  fny  act  of  the  kind ;  not  so 
when  wu  use  the  other  phrase. 

'  ynder  this  definition  it  is  eyidenf  that  there  may  be 
degrees  in  sin :  an4  we  mention  this  to  remove  what  we 
deem  an  erroneous  opinion  on  this  subject,  which  goes  tbe 
length  of  saying  that  there  is  really  no  difference  between 
the  slightest  violation  of  any  moral  obligation  and  the  more 
heinous  transgressions.  The  error  on  this  point  arises  out  of 
one  of  the  commonest  mistakes  in  respect  of  language — con- 
founding words  in  their  abstract  with  words  in  their  concrete 
state.  It  is  true  that  sin  |n  the  abstract  is  one  and  indivisi- 
ble, and  there  are  no  degrees  in  it ;  it  expresses  that  which 
is  most  offensive  in  the  sight  of  a  pure,  holy,  and  judging 
pod.  But  when  we  say  '  a  sin,'  we  then  refer  to  some  par- 
ocular  act ;  and  common  sense  tells  us  that  in  all  acts  io 
ivhicb  the  law  is  transgressed  there  is  pot  the  same  amount 
of  moral  turpitude,  the  same  amount  of  defiance  to  the 
Divine  power,  the  same  injury  to  society  or  to  our  neigh- 
{)our,  9nd  consequently  not  the  same  amount  of  offence  in 
the  sight  of  God.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
inculcated  upon  all  to  keep  a  watchful  guard  upon  them- 
selves lest  they  commit  even  tbe  smuler  offeiices;  for 
nothing  is  more  certain  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  than  that 
small  offences  lead  imperceptibly  to  the  toleration  of 
greater,  so  that  the  man  who  thinks  little  of  small  offences 
may  become,  before  he  is  aware,  guilty  of  those  of  the  most 
heipous  nature. 

There  is  also  what  divines  call  priginal  Sin ;  a  phrase 
whicb  is  differently  interpreted  by  different  persons.  By 
some  it  is  considered  as  being  tbe  act  of  sin  committed  by 
our  first  parents  when  they  transgressed  tbe  law  which  bad 
bound  tbein  not  to  eat  of  tbe  fruit  of  a  certain  tree ;  and 
this  act  of  sin  is  regarded  as  partaken  in  by  all  tbe  posterity 
of  Adam,  who  were,  as  it  were,  existent  in  bim  their  com- 
mon father,  and  as  fixing  upon  all  tbe  guilt  of  bis  sin,  and 
exposing  them  to  punishment  which  would  be  inQicted  for 
this  particular  sin,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  sin,  but  for 
the  great  redemption.  There  are  many  modifications  of 
this  notion  and  many  intermediate  shades  of  opinion  till  we 
arrive  at  the  view  of  original  sin  which  represents  the 
nature  of  man  as  changed  oy  the  transgression  in  this  par- 
ticular of  our  common  ancestor ;  so  that  a  nature  previously 
perfectly  innocent  and  free  from  the  least  tendency  to  sin, 
became  changed  into  one  in  which  (he  disposition  to  sin  is 
inherent  and  tbe  repugnance  to  tbe  Divine  will  strong  and 
universal.  There  are  some  classes  of  professing  Christians 
who  do  not  use  the  phrase  original  sin,  though  they  admit 
the  proneness  of  man  to  sin,  attributing  it  to  bis  ignorance 
and  imperfection,  to  tbe  violence  of  bis  appetites  and  pas- 
sions, and  in  general  referring  it  to  that  state  of  probation  in 
which  it  seems  to  them  to  have  been  the  intention  of  their 
Maker  to  place  us. 

SINAI  MOUNT.    [Arabia,  p.  213.] 

SINATIS,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Crucifers  or  ^rassicacee.  All  the  speoia* 
are  knof^n  hy  the  name  of  mustard,  a  word  derived  from 
mustum  ardent,  in  allusion  to  their  hot  and  biting  cbarae- 
ter.  The  genus  is  known  by  it*  siliquose  fruit,  which  i* 
rather  terete  with  nerved  valves ;  small,  short,  acute  style ; 
tnbglobose  seeds  disposed  in  one  roiy  in  each  cell,  and  spread- 
ing calvx.  The  leaves  are  of  various  forms,  Ivrate  or  qeeply 
toothed.  The  flowers  yellow,  arranged  on  terminal  bract(es« 
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racemes.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  part* 
of  both  hemispheres  of  the  old  world.  Between  40  and  SO 
species  of  this  genus  are  enumerated.  Of  these  two  species 
are  well  known  and  much  cultivated  in  this  country,  Sina- 
vi*  nigra  and  S.  alba,  the  black  and  white  mustard. 

8.  nigra,  the  black  mustard,  is  known  by  its  smooth,  even, 
somewhat  tetragonal  siliques  closely  pressed  to  the  pe- 
duncle ;  lyrate  lower  leaves,  and  lanceolate  upper  leaves. 
It  is  found  in  cultivated  fields,  waste  grounds,  and  road- 
sides throughout  Europe.  The  youne  plants  of  both  black 
and  white  mustai-d  are  eaten  as  salad,  and  are  both  culti- 
vated for  this  purpose.  The  black  however  differs  from  the 
white  mustard  in  the  flowers  and  seed  being  much  smaller, 
and  in  the  latter  being  black.  But  the  great  purpose  for 
which  the  black  mustard  is  grown  is  for  the  seeds,  which 
when  ripened  and  powdered  form  the  well-known  condi- 
ment mustard.  'To  raise  the  seed  for  flour  of  mustard  and 
other  ofiicinal  occasions,  sow  either  in  March  or  April  in  an 
open  compartment,  or  large  sowings  in  fields,  where  designed 
for  public  supply.  Sow  moderately  thick,  either  in  drills  six 
or  twelve  inches  asunder,  or  broad-cast,  after  the  ground  has 
been  properly  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  rake  or  harrow 
in  the  seed.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high, 
hoe  or  thin  them  moderately  where  too  thick,  and  clear 
them  from  weeds.  They  will  soon  run  up  to  stalks,  and  in 
July,  August,  or  September  return  a  crop  of  seed  ripe  for 
gathering ;  being  tied  up  in  sheaves  ana  left  three  or  four 
days  on  the  stubble.'  (Don's  Miller.)  Rain  damages  the 
crop  very  much.  Black  mustard  exhausts  the  soil  rapidly. 
It  is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
When  once  grown  it  is  difficult  to  extirpate  on  account  of 
the  great  vitality  of  the  seeds,  which,  if  buried  at  almost 
any  depth  and  for  any  length  of  time,  will  germinate  when 
brought  to  the  surface.  In  preparing  the  flour  of  mustard 
in  this  country,  the  black  husk  of  the  seed  is  separated  bv 
delicate  sifting.  This  process,  which  is  not  gone  throug{i 
on  the  Continent,  makes  the  British  mustard  of  so  much 
lighter  and  more  agreeable  ,'colour.  The  mustard  on  the 
Continent  however  is  stronger,  as  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  volatile  oil  on  which  the  strength  of  the  mustard  depends 
resides  in  the  testa,  or  husk  of  the  seed,  which  in  this  coun- 
try is  thrown  away.  i 

S.  alba,  white  mustard :  siliques  hispid,  spreading,  rather 
narrower  than  the  ensiform  beak :  leaves  lyrate,  smoothish ; 
item  smooth.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain  and  most  countries 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  frequently  cultivated,  and  when 
young  is  eaten  as  a  salad.  Its  seeds  are  white,  and  by  ex- 
pression yield  a  bland  insipid  oil  perfectly  free  from  acri- 
mony, but  leaving  behind  a  cake  more  pungent  than  the 
seeds  themselves.  In  the  culture  of  this  plant  for  salad  the 
seed  should  be  sown  once  a  week  or  fortnight,  in  dry  warm 
situations,  in  February  and  March,  and  in  shady  borders  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  They  are  best  sown  in  shallow  flat  drills, 
from  three  to  six  inches  apart.  The  seeds  should  be  put  in 
thick  and  regular,  and  covered  with  not  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  of  mould.  In  winter  or  early  spring  it  may 
be  (crown  under  a  hand-glass,  or  in  hotbeds  and  stoves. 

SINAPI3.  Two  species  of  this  genus  are  used  in  this 
country  to  yield  the  mustard  of  commerce,  S.  alba  and  S. 
nigra,  or  white  mustard  and  black  mustard.  Both  are 
annuals,  the  latter  extensively  cultivated  in  Yorkshire  and 
Durham.  Of  the  former  the  seeds  are  large,  smooth,  not 
veined  or  reticulated,  and  when  bruised  and  mixed  with 
water,  do  not  evolve  a  pungent  odovir.  The  integument  or 
skin  is  also  thin,  and  the  quantity  of  flxeil  oil  obtained 
from  it  is  less  than  from  that  of  the  black  mustard.  White 
mustard  is  of  a  light  colour  externally  (but  one  variety  is 
blackish),  and  when  reduced  to  powder,  is  of  a  light  yellow 
colour. 

The  seeds  of  black  mustard  are  about  the  size  of  the 
head  of  a  common  pin,  ovato-globose,  of  a  reddish-brown, 
beautifully  veined,  internally  yellow,  oily,  and  yielding  a 
yellowish-green  powder.  The  chemical  constitution  of  the 
two  is  essentially  different,  as  it  is  only  the  black  mustard 
whieh  evolves,  when  bruised  and  mixed  with  water,  the 
pung^ent  principle  which  irritates  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and 
■kin.  The  white  mustard  possesses  a  non-volatile  principle, 
which  is  developed  by  the  addition  of  water.  It  is  the 
young  plants  from  this  species  which  are  eaten  with  cress 
as  a  salad. 

The  chemical  eonstitutioD  of  black  mustard  seems  to  be 
of  the  most  complex  kind.  According  to  Dr.  Pereira,  it 
•ontklns  myronate  of  potash,  myrosYne.  fi^^ed  oil,  a  pearly 


fat  matter,  gummy  matter,  sugar,  colouring  matter,  sina* 
pisin,  free  acid,  peculiar  green  matter,  and  some  salt^ 
chiefly  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  volatile  oil 
does  not  pre-exist  in  the  mustard,  but  is  formed,  when  water 
is  added,  '  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  contained  myrosyna 
and  myronate  of  potash  (sinapisin  ?).'  It  may  be  obtained 
by  distilling  one  part  of  the  marc  (i.«.  the  cake  of  bruised 
mustard-seeds  which  remains  after  the  fixed  oil  has  been 
expressed)  with  flx>m  five  to  eight  parts  of  water.  It  is  so- 
luble in  alcohol  and  sether,  and  also,  what  is  very  singular, 
in  water,  requiring  however  five  hundred  parts  for  its  solu- 
tion. Water  in  which  it  is  dissolved  is  a  powerful  vesicant 
and  rubefacient.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  coqnter- 
irritant  in  the  same  cases  as  sinapisms  or  mustard-poultices 
are  employed.  It  possesses  the  advantage  of  extreme  ra- 
pidity of  action ;  and  when  used  in  cases  of  torpor  or  coma, 
if  on  the  return  of  sensibility  the  patient  complains  of  pain 
from  the  application,  this  can  be  immediately  removed  by 
washing  the  part  with  sulphuric  nther,  a  property  no  other 
rubefacient  agent  possesses,  and  which  entitles  it  to  a  pre- 
ference in  many  cases.  It  is  the  only  volatile  oil  of  indi- 
genous origin  which  is  heavier  than  water,  its  specific 
gravity  being  1*015  at  68°  of  Fahr.  It  possesses  the  same 
power  as  other  volatile  oils  in  preventing  the  development 
of  fungi. 

The  fixed  oil  is  perfectly  bland,  like  that  of  olive  or  rape, 
which  last  it  greatly  resembles.  It  exists  to  the  extent  of 
20  per  cent  in  white,  and  about  28  per  cent  in  black  mus- 
tard-seed. To  obtain  it  the  seeds  are  crushed  in  a  mill  or 
between  rollers,  and  the  skins  should  be  subjected  to  pres- 
sure as  well  as  the  farina  or  flour.  The  cake  may  then  be 
sifted  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  as  it  retains  all  the 
pungent  properties.  In  France  the  oil  is  generally  left  in 
the  seeds,  which  renders  them  very  difficult  to  powder,  and 
makes  it  expensive.  It  is  also  less  potent  than  English 
mustard  in  equivalent  quantity.  The  marc  or  cake  is 
sometimes  used  as  manure,  but  this  is  a  waste.  The  oil  is 
valuable  for  burning,  especially  as  it  does  not  freese,  except 
at  a  temperature  below  zero.  It  also  forms,  with  an  alkali, 
a  firm  good  soap.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  anthelmintic 
as  well  as  purgative,  but  its  medicinal  properties  are  insig- 
nificant. 

Flour  of  mustard,  mixed  with  water,  forms  the  well- 
known  condiment  so  much  used  with  all  the  more  indi- 
gestible articles  of  food,  the  solution  of  which  it  seems  to 
favour  by  rousing  the  powers  of  the  stomach.  A  table- 
spoonful  of  mustard  in  a  tumbler  of  water  forms  a  ready  and 
useful  emetic  in  many  cases  of  poisoning,  especially  when 
narcotic  poisons  have  been  taken.  Added  to  foot-baths, 
mustard  nas  a  revulsive  action,  which  is  often  serviceable 
in  the  commencement  of  colds,  and  when  gout  has  seized 
the  stomar.h  or  brain  ;  also  when  cutaneous  diseases  have 
suddenly  receded. 

Sinapisms  are  generally  directed  to  be  made  with  vinegar, 
but  water  of  the  temperature  of  about  100°  Fahr.  is  pre- 
ferable, and  less  expensive.  French  mustard  for  the  table 
is  often  prepared  with  vinegar.  Some  years  ago,  the  seeds 
of  white  mustard,  taken  whole,  in  the  dose  of  a  table- 
spoonful,  were  recommended  as  a  cure  for  many  complaints. 
This  was  only  an  old  practice  revived,  and  not  free  from 
danger,  as  the  seeds  have  been  known  to  lodge  in  the  in- 
testines and  cause  death.  See  Cullen's  *  Materia  Medica,' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  1 70.  Respecting  the  mustard-plant  of  Scripture, 
see  'Trans,  of  Unnean  Society  of  London,'  vol.  xvii.,  p.  449. 

SINC  AFORE.    rSiNOAPORE.] 

SINCLAIR,  SIR  JOHN.  Bart.,  third  son  of  O.  Sin- 
clair. Esq.,  heritable  sheriff  of  Caithness,  was  born  at  Thuiso 
castle,  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  in  the  year  17S4. 

He  embraced  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to 
the  English  bar  in  1 782,  having  been  admitted  a  member 
of  the  fiiculty  of  advocates  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1775. 

In  1780  he  was  chosen  member  for  his  native  county, 
and  sat  in  the  house  during  several  successive  parliament's, 
sometimes  for  Caithness,  sometimes  for  other  places.  He 
was  created  a  baronet  in  17S6,  and  in  18 10  was  honoured 
with  a  seat  at  the  board  of  privy  council.  He  was  likewise 
a  member  of  several  learned  societies,  and  became  exten- 
sively known  by  his  writings,  which,  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  issued  rapidly  from  the  press.  His  death  took  pUee 
at  Edinburgh,  on  December  21,  1635,  in  the  82nd  year  of 
his  age. 

Sir  J.  Sinclair  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  hik 
pmtntxj.    He  pstablisbed  a  very  useful  society  in  Scotland 
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in  1791  for  iniproTing  wool,  and  his  exertions  led  (o  tlie  for- 
mation of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  1 793,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  presideut.  Among  the  most  important  of  his  nu- 
merous works  may  be  mentioned  bis  *  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland  ;'  '  History  of  the  Revenne  of  Oreat  Britain ;' 
and  '  Account  of  the  Northern  Districts  of  Scotland.*  The 
first  of  these  ia  an  extraordinary  work,  and  displays  an 
almost  incredible  amount  of  labour  and  research. 

SINDK.    [HjjiDDSTjuf.] 

SINDIA,  FAMILY  OF.  The  ori^n  of  this  celebrated 
family  of  Mabratta  chie&  and  princes  is  comparatively  mo- 
dern. The  family  wera  sudras,  of  the  peaceful  tribe  of 
koombee,  or  cultivators.  The  first  who  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  soldier  was 

RxifOJBB  SiNDiA,  who  was  originally  a  potail,  or  head 
man  of  a  village.  The  Paishwa  Bajerow,  who  succeeded 
his  fotber  Biswanath  Row  in  1720,  appointed  Ranojee  to 
ibe  bumble  office  of  bearer  of  his  slippers.  A  circumstance 
which  seemed  to  show  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to  his 
master  is  said  to  have  led  to  his  promotion.  Bajerow  one 
day  found  him  asleep  on  his  back,  with  the  slippers  firmly 
clasped  to  his  breast,  and  was  so  much  pleased  as  to  ap- 
point him  immediately  to  a  station  in  his  bodv-guard.  Ra- 
nojee Sindia  was  active  and  enterprising,  and  ne  was  rapidly 
promoted.  In  1743  he  had  risen  to  the  highest  rank  of 
Mabratta  chiefs;  for  when  Binerow  came  into  Malwa  in 
that  year,  Ranojee  signed  abond  which  was  required  by  the 
emperor  of  Delhi,  Mahomed  Shah,  as  a  surety  for  the  good 
conduct  of  his  master  the  Paishwa.  Before  Ranojee  died  he 
had  obtained  the  hereditary  government  of  one-half  of  the 
extensive  province  of  Malwa.  By  his  wife,  who  belonged  to 
his  own  tribe,  he  bad  three  sons,  Jeypah,  Duttagee,  and 
.Tuttabab ;  and  by  a  Rajpoot  woman  he  had  two  sons,  Tu- 
kajee  and  Madhajee,  of  whom 

Madhajeb  Sindia  became  the  head  of  the  family.  The 
date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain;  it  was  probably  about  1743  ; 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Paniput  in  1761,  when  the 
Mahrattas  were  defeated  by  Ahmed  Shah  Abdallab  and  his 
Afghans,  in  union  with  the  Rajpoot  and  Mohammedan 
princes  of  .northern  Hindustan.  In  this  disastrous  battle 
one-half  of  the  Mahratta  army,  which  amounted  to  200,000 
men,  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  Madhajee  Sindia  was 
nuriiued  by  an  Afghan  horseman  for  many  miles,  who  at 
Vni^th  overtook  him,  and  left  him  for  dead  in  a  ditch,  after 
having  wounded  him  wiih  his  battle-axe  in  the  knee  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  him  lame  for  life.  The  Sindia 
family,  as  well  as  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  were  for  a  time 
deprived  of  all  their  possessions  in  Malwa  and  Hindustan 
proper;  but  this  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  Paishwa 
Bajerow  died  in  1761,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mad- 
hoo  Row,  under  whom,  on  the  death  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar 
in  1 764,  Madhajee  Sindia  became  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Mahratta  chiefe.  Besides  being  the  principal  leader  of  the 
liousehold-horse  of  the  Paishwa,  he  had  a  large  army  of  his 
own;  and  the  return  of  Ahmed  Shah  to  Cabul,  and  the 
contests  among  the  Mohammedan  princes  under  the  weak 
emperor  Shab  Alira  II.,  in  a  few  years  afforded  opportouity 
to  him  and  his  brother  Tukajee  Sindia  to  recover  their 
former  hereditary  government  and  possessions  in  Malwa 
and  northern  Hindustan. 

In  1770,  on  the  invitation  of  Nujeeb  udDowlab,who  was 
the  minister  of  Shah  Alim,  Madhajee  Sindia,  Bassajee  Row, 
and  Tukajee  Holkar  entered  Hindustan  proper  with  their 
armies,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  Sikhs,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  emperor's  territories.  This  was  soon  accom- 
plished; and  on  the  death  of  Nujeeb  ud  Dowlah  in  1771, 
Madhajee  Sindia  obtained  possession  of  Delhi,  whither  he 
invited  Shah  Alim  to  return  from  Allahabad,  where  he  had 
been  living  under  the  protection  of  the  British  since  1 755. 
In  December  the  same  year  the  emperor  was  crowned  with 
great  pomp  in  his  capital.  He  was  not  however  the  less  in 
subjection.  Madhajee  compelled  him  to  sign  a  commission 
by  which  he  appointed  the  Paishwa  vicegerent  of  the  em- 
pire :  and  the  Paishwa,  by  a  like  commission,  appointed 
Madhajee  his  deputy. 

In  1772,  and  again  in  1773,  with  his  two  colleagues 
Bassajee  and  Holkar,  Sindia  invaded  and  ravaged  Rohil- 
cund,  and  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Ganges,  when  the 
murderof  the  young  Paishwa  Narrain  Row,  the  usurpation 
of  the  office  by  bis  uncle  Ragoba,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
British  and  the  nabob  of  Oude,  who  had  been  invited  to 
assist  th«  Rohillas,  caused  him  to  return  to  Poona.  A  con- 
bderatioD  of  Mabratta  ohisfs  was  got  up  against  Ragoba, 


I  who,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  months,  was  compelled  to  fly. 
Sevajee  Madhoo,  the  posthumous  son  of  Narram  Row,  was 
appointed  Paishwa,  and  Balluee  Pundit,  better  known  as 
Nana  Furnavese,  was  elected  dewan,  or  minister.  The 
British,  on  the  condition  of  his  ceding  to  them  certain  ter- 
ritories, came  to  the  assistance  of  Ragoba,  which  oenafoned 
a  war  between  them  and  the  Mahrattas.  Iliis  war,  twice 
interrupted  by  treaties  which  were  not  completed.  eon« 
tinned  till  1782.  when  the  treaty  of  Salbhye  wu  concluded, 
by  which  Madhajee  Sindia  was  confirmed  in  all  his  posses, 
sions,  the  places  taken  IVom  him  by  the  British  were  re. 
stored,  and  he  was  recognised  by  them  a*  an  independent 
prince. 

Madhajee  Sindia  had  now  time  and  opportunity  to  prose- 
cute his  plans  of  aggrandisement  In  1785  he  again  ap- 
peared at  Delhi,  and  by  the  murder  of  two  of  the  imperial 
ministers  once  more  got  the  emperor  into  his  power)  he 
also  conquered  Agra  and  Alyghur,  and  obtained  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Doab  About  this  time  he  en  • 
gaged  in  his  service  a  Frenchman,  De  Boigne,  who  became 
of  the  most  essential  service  to  him ;  for  by  his  assistance  ho 
formed  an  army  consisting  of  troops  regulariy  disciplined; 
he  fought  -pitched  battles,  besieged  fortresses  previously 
deemed  impregnable,  gradually  subjected  raja  after  raja  to 
contribution,  and  add^  district  after  district  to  his  posses- 
sions, till  he  became  master  of  neariy  all  the  territory  south- 
west from  the  banks  of  the  Qanges  to  the  Nerbudda.  The 
battle  of  Meerta,  gained  by  De  K>iene  in  1 790  over  the  «ol> 
lected  forces  of  Joudpoor,  had  made  Sindia  master  of  that 
principality,  as  well  as  of  the  weaker  state  of  Odeypoor^  tn 
these  conquests  was  added  soon  after  that  of  Jypoor,  which 
was  followed  in  1792  by  the  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Junka- 
jee  Holkar,  when  four  corps  of  regular  infantry  belonging 
to  Holkar's  army,  which  were  commanded  by  a  French 
officer,  were  almost  utterly  destroyed  Sindia  himself  had 
returned  to  Poona  in  1 791,  where  he  died  in  1794. 

Madhajee  Sindia's  life  was  one  of  incessant  antivitv  i  be 
was  engaged  in  a  series  of  contests  in  which  he  displayed 
great  talent  and  untiring  energy,  and  by  which  his  powei 
and  possessions  were  gradually  extended,  consolidated,  and 
confirmed.  His  habits  throughout  the  whole  nf  his  earner 
were  those  of  a  plain  soldier ;  he  was  never  seduced  liv 
luxury,  and  he  despised  the  trappings  of  state.  Though 
occasionally  guilty  of  violence  ana  oppression,  his  life  was 
for  the  most  port  unstained  by  cruelty;  his  disposition 
was  mild,  and  he  was  desirous  of  improving  the  countries 
which  he  conquered.  Towards  the  British  and  thosa  states 
which  were  unconnected  with  the  Mahratta  government 
he  conducted  himself  as  an  independent  prince,  but  in  mat- 
ter* relating  to  the  Paishwa  he  paid  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  to  all  the  forms  of  humility,  of  which  be  made  a 
curious  display  when  Sevajee  Madhoo  Row,  at  the  terminal 
tion  of  his  minority  in  1791.  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office,  and  Sindia  came  to  Poona  to  pay  his  respects  to  him. 
Sir  John  Malcolm  thus  relates  it-  'The actual  sovereign  of 
Hindustan  from  the  Sutleje  to  Agra,  the  conqueror  of  the 
princes  of  Kajpootana,  the  commander  of  an  army  composed 
of  sixteen  battalions  of  regular  infhntry,  500  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  100,000  hone,  the  possessor  of  two  thirds  of 
Malwa,  and  some  of  the  finest  provinces  in  the  Deckan, 
when  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  a  youth  who  then  held 
the  office  of  Paishwa,  dismounted  ftom  his  elephant  at  the 
gates  of  Poona ;  placed  himself  in  the  great  hall  of  audience 
below  all  the  raankarries,  or  hereditary  nobles  of  the  state, 
and  when  the  Paishwa  came  into  the  room,  and  desiied  him 
to  be  seated  with  others,  be  objected  on  the  ground  of  be- 
ing unworthy  of  the  honour,  and,  untying  a  bundle  that  be 
carried  under  his  arm,  produced  a  pair  of  slippers,  which 
he  placed  before  Madhoo  Row,  saying,  '  This  is  my  occupa- 
tion :  it  was  that  of  my  father.'  Madhajee,  at  the  moment 
be  said  this,  took  the  old  slipper*  the  Paishwa  had  in  use, 
which  he  wrapped  up  carefully,  and  continued  to  hold  them 
under  his  arm ;  after  which,  though  with  apparent  reluct- 
ance, he  allowed  himself  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  sit  down. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  by  this  affected  humility  be 
aimed  at  obtaining  the  situation  of  dewan  to  the  Paishwa ; 
if  such  however  was  his  object,  he  was  frustrated  in  it,  foi 
Nana  Furnavese  still  retained  it 

Madhajee  Sindia  had  no  sons.  His  brother  Tukajee  had 
three,  of  whom  the  youngest  Anund  Row,  became  the 
favourite  of  his  uncle,  who  adopted  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  the 
son  of  Anund  Row,  as  his  heir.  . 

DowLtiT  Row  SmDiA,  at  the  death  of  his  grand-unda^ 
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wu  only  thirteen  years  of  age.  ^e  vag  opposed  by  the 
vidowB  of  Madbajee,  who  set  up  another  prmce  in  oppo- 
sition to  him,  and  he  was  not  established  in  his  power  till 
aftar  several  battles  bad  been  fought.  He  married,  soon  after 
his  accession,  the  daughter  of  Sirjee  Row  Gatkia,  an  artful 
^d  wicked  man,  who  became  bis  minister,  to  whom  js  doubt- 
less to  be  ascribed  much  of  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  which 
marked  the  early  part  of  Dowiut  {tow's  reign.  The  seisure 
and  imprisonment  of  N«na  Furnavese,  the  murder  of  several 
Brahmins,  the  plundering  of  Poena  and  the  ueighbouriqg 
places  under  pretenee  of  paying  the  expenses  of  bis  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  aiding  of  Caaee  Ktv  Holkar  in  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Mulhar  Bow,  are  among  his  early  atrocities ;  in 
addition  to  which  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  when  Siijee 
Row  Cktkia  defeated  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  in  1801,  he  plun- 
dered the  city  of  Indore,  set  fire  to  the  best  houses,  and  mur- 
dered many  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  1802  however  Holkar  de- 
feated Sindia,  and  re-established  himself  in  Malwa.  3ut  Uie 
interference  of  the  British  at  length  put  a  stop  to  this  career 
of  spoliation  and  bloodshed.  The  Pbishwa  B^jerow,  having 
been  defeated  by  Jesw  unt  Row  Holkar  in  1 803,  U^d  toBassein, 
and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  British,  by  a 
treaty,  the  chief  oonditiontof  which  were,  that  he  should  cede 
to  them  the  island  of  SaUette,  and  they  should  restore  him 
to  the  office  of  Paishwa.  After  many  fruitless  negociations 
with  Sindia  and  the  Raja  of  Berar,  die  British  resident  left  the 
court  of  Sindia.  August  3,  1803,  and  war  was  commenced 
on  the  8tb  by  an  attack  on  the  fortress  of  ^-bmednagghur  by 
Major-General  Wellesley,  which  he  soon  took,  and  Allowed 
up  on  the  2Sth  of  September,  1803,  by  the  battle  of  Assaye, 
when  he  gained  a  eomplete  victory  over  the  confederated 
forces  of  Sindia  and  the  Raja  of  Berar,  which  were  under  the 
command  of  the  French  general  P£rop,  and  greatly  more 
numerous  than  his  own.  In  Hindustan  Proper,  General 
Lake,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1803,  defeated  Sindia's  forces 
in  the  Doab,  took  the  strong  fort  of  Alygbur,  and  afterwards 
the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  In  the  short  period  of  five 
months  was  included  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  and  deci- 
sive victories ;  the  battles  of  Delhi  and  Leswaree,  of  Assaye 
and  Argbaum,  the  reduction  of  the  strong  forts  of  Ahmed- 
nugghur,  Alyghur,  Agra,  Gwalior,  Asserghur,  and  Cuttack, 
besides  a  number  of  inferior  conquests.  T^e  two  Mahratta 
chiefs  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace  separately.  Sindia's 
brigades,  which  bad  been  trained  under  De  Boigne  and 
F^ron,  and  which  amounted  to  at  least  40,000  well-dis- 
ciplined infentry,  were  destroyed ;  500  guns,  cast  in  the 
foundries  which  Madbajee  bad  established,  were  taken ;  and 
by  the  treaty  of  December.  1803,  he  was  compelled  to  cede 
to  the  British  the  Upper  Doab,  Delhi,  Agra,  Saharunpoor, 
Meerut,  Alyghur,  Btawah,  Cuttack,  Balasore,  the  fort  and 
territory  of  Baroaeb,  &0.,  amounting  altogether  to  more 
than  50,000  square  miles.  By  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance, 
February  37,  1 804,  he  engaged  to  receive  a  British  auxiliary 
force  in  those  dominions  which  he  was  suffered  to  retain, 
which  were  still  large,  and  which  were  considerably  in- 
creased, after  the  subjugation  of  Holkar,  by  the  territory  of 
Gobud  and  the  strong  fert  of  Gwalior,  which  were  given 
up  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Muttra,  November  23,  1805,  one  of 
the  conditions  of  which  treaty  was,  that  his  father-in-law  Sir- 
jee Row  Gfttkia  should  be  for  ever  excluded  from  biscouneili. 

Dowiut  Row  Sindia,  though  be  retained  for  a  consider" 
able  time  no  friendly  feeling  towards  his  British  alllies,  by 
whom  he  had  been  so  severely  humbled,  never  again  ven- 
tured into  a  direct  contest  with  them ;  and  after  he  was  freed 
fh>m  the  influence  of  his  fether-in-law,  he  became  by  de- 
grees better  disposed  towards  them  ;  so  that  in  the  war  of 
1818,  by  which  the  Ifahratta  power  was  entirely  destroyed, 
be  prudently  kept  aloof,  though  the  Paishwa  urgently  called 
upon  him  fur  his  assistance.  The  consequence  was  that  be 
retained  his  territories,  and  continued  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  British  till  his  death,  which  took  place  March  21, 
IS27.  He  left  an  army  of  about  14,000  infantry,  10,000 
cavalry,  and  250  pieces  of  ordnance,  with  territories  worth 
about  1,250,000.'.  per  annum. 

'  JAinco  Row  SiiroiA,  the  present  Raja  of  Gwalior,  was 
elected  by  the  widow  of  Dowiut  Row,  Baita  Bai.  She  was  ex- 
pelled from  bis  territories  in  1833  by  Janko  Row,  who  is 
now  (1841)  about  19  years  of  age. 

(Malcolm's  Politietd  ffittory  qfiuKo  ;  Maleoli^'a  CtiUrai 
India  ;  Mill's  Britith  Ituka;  Biographu  VmwrttUe;  Art 
de  vtrifler  let  Dates.) 

SINE  and  COSINE.  We  separate  from  the  article Tm- 
eoNOKBTST  the  mere  description  and  properties  of  these 


fundamental  terms,  which,  (hough  originally  derived  from 
simple  trigqnometry,  are  now  among  the  most  useful  foun- 
dations of  mathematical  expression.  For  what  we  have  to 
say  on  their  history,  we  refer  to  the  article  just  cited. 

^.ccording  to  the  antient  system  of  trigonometry,  the  aine 
an4  cosine  ^re  only  iiamea  given  to  the  abscissa  and  opiinata 
of  a  point,  nof  with  reference  to  the  position  gf  (hi^t  point  ia 
space,  but  to  the  radius  vector  of  that  point  i^nd  its  angle. 
Thus,  measuring  angles  from  the  line  ON,  and  iq  the  di- 
reotioq  of  the  arrow,  the  angle  NOP  has  911  infinite  number 
of  ^e^  aq4  cosines.    Y[\W  f^fetffieei  to  the  radiue  O  P, 


PN  is  the  sine  and  QN  the  cosine  of  /  ^  Q^:  but  «ith 
reference  to  the  radips  O  Q,  Q I^  is  fhe  sine  and  O  R  the 
cosine.    Tbe  fundamental  relation 

(sine  6)'  +  (cosine  fl)»  =  (radiu^)* 
ii  obvious  enough. 

Tbe  student  always  began  trigopometry  ^ith  this  multi- 
plicity of  definitions,  and  with  u^e  idea  of  some  particular 
radius  beiqg  necessary  to  the  complete  definition  of  the  sine 
and  cosine.  But  as  he  proceeded,  he  was  always  taught  to 
suppoee  the  radius  a  unit ;  tb&t  '■>  alwavs  to  adopt  that  line 
as  a  radius  which  was  agreed  upon  to  be  represented  by  I. 
Hence  he  gradually  learned  to  forget  his  first  definition ; 
and,  passing  from  g^metry  to  arithmetic  to  use  the  follow- 
ing: PO  teing  uniQr,  tbe  sine  of  NO  P  is  PN,  ythicb  is 
therefore  in  arithmetio  tbe  fraction  wliich  PN  is  of  PO; 
and  the  cosine  is  the  fraction  which  0  N  is  of  PO.  If  Q  O 
had  been  used  as  a  unit,  the  result  '^ould  have  been  the 
same  ;  for  by  similar  triangles.  ^Q  is  the  same  fraction  of 
QQwhichNPisofPO. 

In  the  most  modern  trigonometry,  and  for  oo^ept  reasons, 
the  student  is  never  for  a  moment  allowed  to  imagine  that 
tbe  sine  and  cosine  are  in  any  manner  representatives  of 
lines.  In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  final  definition  of 
the  old  trigonometry  coincides  exactly  ^'^'i  ^^at  of  the  new ; 
but  tbe  latter  has  this  advantage,  that  all  subsei^uent  geo- 
metrical formulte  are  seen  to  be  bomogeneou*  in  a  much  ' 
more  distinct  manner.  Tbe  definition  is  this:  The  sine  of  ' 
N  O  P  is  not  N  P,  nor  any  number  to  represent  N  P ;  it  ia 
the  fraction  which  N  P  is  of  P  0,  considered  as  an  abstract 
number.  Thus  if  O  N,  N  F,  P  O,  be  in  the  proportion  of 
3,4,and5,PNis}ofOP:  this  }  is  the  sine  of  N  O  P,  nut 
}  of  any  line,  lior  any  line  considered  as  |  of  a  unit ;  but 
siipply  },  four-fifths  of  an  abstract  unit.  Similarly  the  cosine 
is  the  fraction  which  ON  is  of  QF-  In  just  the  same 
manner  the  abstract  number  w,  or  '3*14159....  is  not  styled 
(as  it  used  to  he)  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  di- 
ameter is  a  unit,  but  the  proportion  of  tbe  circumference  to 
the  diameter,  the  number  of  times  which  any  circumference 
contains  its  diameter.  We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend 
the  universal  adoption  of  this  change  of  style,  a  slight 
matter  with  reference  to  men?  calculation  of  results,  but  1 
one  of  considerable  importance  to  a  correct  understanding  ' 
of  tbe  meaning  of  formulas. 

The  line  OP  being  considered  as  positive  [Sion^  tbe 
signs  of  PN  apd  NO  determine  those  of  the' sine  and 
cosine ;  and  the  manner  in  whic)>  the  values  of  these  func- 
tions are  determined  wh^n  tbe  angle  is  nothing,  or  one,  two. 
or  threo  right  angles,  is  easy  enough.  The  following  short 
table  embraces  all  tbe  results  of  sittn : — 

0  ;  nm  \y 

Sine     O+l-4-O-l-O 
Ckwine  l-fO-l-O  +  I. 
Read  this  as  follows :— When  the  angle  =  0,  t^e  sine  =  0 , 
from  thence  to  a  right  angle  the  sine  is  positive :  at  the  right 
angle  the  sine  is  -1-1 ;  from  tiience  to  two  right  angles  tbe 
sine  is  potitivo,  fite. 

Tbe  fundamental  theorems  of  the  sine  and  equine,  from 
whioh  sU  their  properties  may  be  derive4.  are,  ' 

sin  la+b)  =  sin  a  cos  6  -t-  00s  a  sin  6 
sin  (a— (1  =  sin  a  cos  6  —  cos  a  sin  ( 
eos  (a-f  ()  =  cos  a  cos  6  —  siii  a  sin  A 
ooa ia—b)  =:co«aeoi6-t-Biii«|Mn^  2 
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kll  whieh  tbtor«m«  «i«  in  feet  eonUdned  in  thj  obfc  of  ttikthi 
t»  4oon  •«  that  one  h  shown  to  be  unireruU^  tioo.  It  fre- 
quentlt  happens  bowoTer  that  the  student  is  allowed  to 
anunie  tLe  universal  truth  of  these  theotem*  upon  too 
slight  a  founiiation  of  previous  proof:  drawing  i  flgiire  for 
instance  in  irhieh  both  angles  are  less  than  a  right  angle. 
t  We  give,  as  an  instance,  the  proof  of  the  first  fbrmula^hen 
'  both  angles  are  greater  than  two  right  angles.  Let  XO  P 
=a,  If  OQ'sb,  both  angles  being  measured  in  the  direction 
of  revolution  indicated  by  the  arrow.  The  sum  is  four  right 
angles  -(-XOQ,  which  has  the  same  sine  and  cosine  as 


X  O  Q.  troin  any  point  Q  in  O  Q  draw  perpendiculars  on 
OX  and  OP,  and  complete  the  figure  as  shown.  .Then 
sin  (a-(-&)  1:1  positive,  and  is  the  fraction  which  Q  M  is  of 
QO,  orQ>t:0O;  QM  and  Q  O  being  expressed  in  num- 
bers.    But 

QM     QS      NR     QS   QN  ,  NR   NO 


Qo-gu+go-QN  ^"•'No  50 

*.....    ..      .         OTQN  ,  Pt  Uo 

By  similar  tridngles  =  pQ  QO  +  PO  QO' 

Now,  remembering  the  magnitudes  of  a  and  0,  and  the 
rule  of  signs  established,  we  hare 


.    .  PT 

sin  a  =  —  RTT,  cos  a 


OT 


cos  6  =  — 


PO' 
NO 

5«5' 


=  -  pri'  '"»*  =  -  nTi 


QN 


PO' 


QO* 


and  subttitutioo  Itomediitely  iriveh  the  fltst  fonnlila.  We 
•hall  not  nere  dwell  on  the  nlinor  ccDseqaeribes  of  these 
formula,  but  shall  reibr  to  the  coUeotioti  inTmiaONOMBTKT. 
The  connection  of  the  sine  and  angle  depends  in  great  part 
upon  the  following  theorem :— if  x  may  be  made  at  small 
ss  we  please,  ilnx:  it  nay  be  made  as  near  to  unity  as  we 

E lease.  Observe  that  this  theorem,  supposes  Ihe  angle  x  to 
e  meaaured  by  the  theoretical  unit  [AifOLeli  or  the  angl« 
I  to  be  the  aiigle  of  whieh  the  ire  and  radius  are  equaL 
The  proof  depends  upon  the  assdmption  that  in  the  adjoining 
obvious  figure  the  are  AB  is  lesa  than  its  containing  eontour 
AC  -f  CB.  If  the  radius  OB  be  r,  we  see  that  a)  must  be 
arc  AB:r,  or  AB  =  r«.  Atoo  BM  =  »- sin  at,  BC=s 
AM  =  r— rnos  x,  by  dbflnition.  Now  the  are  A£  is  greater 
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than  BM,  (Lnd  tesS  than  BM+MA.  or  rd;  liM  b^t^6en 
r  sin  a)  and  r  sitl  £+  ^— r  cos  :r,  or  ^  lies  betwebh  sin  i;  and 
sinar+1— cosarj 

or  betwMn  sin  «  and  sin  x  +  r";; I 

1 4- COS  X 

i  *    ,      !  .  sin  a; 

whence  -r— 7  lies  between  1  and  1+  r-t — — l' 
sin  X  I  -f-cos  X 

Uence,  x  diminishing  without  limit,  the  difference  be- 
tween  1  and  x:»mx  diminishes  without  limit,  and  therefore 
that  between  1  and  sin x  :  x'  wbioli  was  to  be  proved. 
From  hence  it  follows  that  i  —  cos«  and  |«*  approach  to  a 
ratio  of  equality,  as  may  oe  readily  proved  from  the  equatioii 

*»  /Sin  «V        8 


cosx 


in  which  the  second  and  tHIfd  factors  htlvi  liiiltjrior  tlieir 
limit  Hence  then,  iiheA  t  \i  tery  Stnall,  k  and  1— ^i^ 
are  very  near  tepresc^Utatives  of  th^'sipe  and  co^in^i  and 
the  goodness  of  the  reptetentfltlon  mdy  be  Increased  lo  ati^ 
extent  by  diminishing  it. 

The  oonplete  theory  of  the  sihd  and  A6itlne,  trbta  and 
after  the  two  theoteihs  Jtut  established,  depends  iipod  the 
tnttoduetion  of  the  Squilre  i^xit  of  the  negative  (quantity.    If 


lire  talb  ordinary  ilgebra  only  [as  in  NxoAtiTk,  &&  Qva»- 
riTiBs,  p.  134,  col.  2],  in  which  the  impossible  ouantity  is 
Unexplained,  we  have  the  most  commnn  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. The  explanations  afterwards  given  would  tnake  this 
theory  the  most  simple  imaginable,  to  a  student  who  had 
learned  algebra  from  the  beginning  in  the  manner  pointed 
out.  To  take  the  middle  course,  let  us  assume  the  rules  of 
algebra  [Oferation]  iod.ependehtly  oC  the  meanings  of  the 
symbols.  Let  sin  x  and  cos  x  be  defiued  as  '  such  func- 
tions of  X  that  sin  {x+y)  gives  sin  x.  cos  y+cos  <r.  sin  y.  and 
COB  (x-{-y)=  cos  x.  cos  y — sin  «.  sin  y.'  Observe  that  we  do 
not  in  thus  defining  say  there  ar»  such  functions ;  we  only 
say,  tf  there  be  sncb,  let  them  have  these  names.  Then,  as 
in  Nkoative,  &c.  cited  above,  we  see  that  if  ^af=s 
cos  x+ii/—\.»n  X,  the  relation  ^(x+y)=0xX0y  fol- 
lows; whence  [Binoiuai.  Thborkm]  .ipx  can  be  nothing 
but  K',  where  tC  is  independent  of  X,  Let«=l,  whence 
^(1)=K,  or  we  have 

cosa;+V— l.sinir=(cos  l-fV— I  -sin  1)'  ...  (1) 
and  similarly  it  is  shown  that 

oosa:— v'— 1  .sin  3;=(cos  1—  n/—1  .sin  1)«  ...  (2). 
Ftom  these  we  get,  by  nlultiplication, 

cos' ar-l-sin' T=(eos'  l-|-$itt'  1)»;  (3) 
if  it  be  possible,  let  cos*  l-|-sin*  1  =  1,  then  <;qs'  *-|-sm'«  is 
always  =1,  or  at  least  [Root]  we  may  always  take  one 
pair  of  forms  satisfying  this  condition.      llence,  making 

cos  1-HV— 1  .sin  l=e,  we  have  cos  1  — V— l.sln  l=e'  , 
and  the  two  equations  give 


cos  X= 


e  -l-e 


■  sin  x=- 


(4j 


2        j^_j 

which  will  be  found  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  used  in 
defining  them,  namely. 


e'+^+b— » 


-'.--'e»+e-* 


e  -|-e 


e^-e-' 


•2V-I     2V-I 


e'+^-e- 


-y       *        -» 
.  e  — e 


2V-I 


2V-I 


e  +0 ,  e  -fe       e  — e 

2        "^       2  ZV-l 


(%-)'+(45b7- 


To  determine  what  illgebraical  formula  e  must  '>e,  lake  tno 
universal  formula 

e'=l-|-l6g  e .  a!+(log  e)»  y-Klog  e)»  —  + . . . 

whence  we  easily  get  from  (4) 

log  e           (lo(i  e)*   x'       (log  e)*        x'        ^ 
sina:=r-r-:.x+-7-T-r- ,+■ 


v-r 


V-»  a. 3^  V— I  2.3.4.4 


1  +  (lege)* -5-+   (lege)* 


2.3.4 


iiow  e,  as  far  as  our  definitions  have  yet  extended,  u 
wholly  undetermined,  every  value  of  e  bsing  applicable. 
Let. us  add  to  our  conditions  that  sin  s;:i;  shall  approach 
to  unity  as  x  is  diminisliud  without  limit:  but  sin  a; :  x  ap- 
proaches to    log  e:  V— 1;    therefore  log  e=;V— 1>    or 

V— 1 
e=:« 

The  i^reeeding  is  purely  symbolical ;  we  merely  ask  how- 
are  previous  symbols,  used  under  certain  laws,  to  be  pui 
together  sp  as  to  represent  certain  neitr  symbols  which  are 
to  have  certain  properties.  Let  Us  now  take  the  real  geo- 
itaetHcal  ttieaning  of  sin  k  and  cos  x^  and  the  complete  sys- 
tem of  algebfa.  In  which  n/—  1  is  explained  [Nkgatitk, 
&c.  QnANTtfiBs].  In  that  system,  if  a  line  equal  to  th« 
ubit-linC  be  iilclibed  lo  it  at  an  dngle  X,  it  is  obviously 
represented  by  cos  ±+  ij  —  1 .  sin  k,  and  any  power  of  it, 
whole  ot  n'Octional,  can  be  obtained  by  chatiging  k  into  m# 
so  that 

cos  mx-i- V— 1  ■  sin  fnd;=(cos  jt+V— 1  .sin  x) 
is  an  immediate  consequence  of  definition;  and  making 
x=l,  Ibeequaiiotl 

cosfB-fV— 1  .sInTOat(cos  '  t>J—\  .sin  J 

follows  at  once.  \q  prove  that  s""  and  cos  1  +  V-  ' 
sin  1  are  identical,  in  the  most  logical  manner,  requires  a 
previous  definition  of  an  exponential  quantity,  in  a  sccv 
so  general,  that  exponents  of  the  form  a-t-^V-  i'  shall  be 
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Eluded :  without  this,  the  new  algebra  just  referred  to  is 
not  free  from  the  results  of  IirrxRFRSTATioir. 

However  we  may  proceed,  the  series  above  given  for  the 
«ine  and  oosine  of  x  become 
as"    .       a!» 


sin  x=x— 


2 


cosaf=l— 


3^2. 
2  ^ 


3.4.5 

X* 
2.3.4 


2.3.4.5.6. 

au* 

2. 


-+... 


.3.4.5.6 

and  these  aeries  are  always  convergent.  Their  present  form 
depends  entirely  on  the  unit  chosen ;  if  however  by  x  we 
mean  *°,  x',  or  rt",  we  must  write 

a»«»       a*  a* 
sin  x=ax — 


2     •  2.3.4 

where  [  Anolk.  p.  23]  a  is  -01 745,32925 .....  -00029,08882, 

'00000,48481 according  as  «  means  a  number  of  degrees, 

of  minutes,  or  of  seconds. 

The  preceding  is  enough  on  the  fundamental  meanings 
of  these  terms,  and  on  their  eonueetion  with  algebra.  Some 
applications  will  be  seen  in  Trigonometry. 

SINE  and  COSINE,  CURVES  OF.  By  the  curve  of 
sines  is  meant  that  which  has  the  equation  y=sin  x,  and 
by  the  curve  uf  cosines,  that  which  has  the  equation  y= 
cos  a; :  it  being  understood  that  x  stands  for  as  many  ansu- 
lar  units  as  there  are  linear  units  in  the  abscissa.  The 
undulatory  forms  of  these  curves  are  easily  established  *  and 
if  the  ordinate  of  a  curve  consist  of  several  of  them,  as  in 
y=a  sin  x+b  cos  x+c  sin  2x,  the  several  parts  of  the  com- 
pound ordinate  may  be  put  together  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  in  which  the  simple  undulations  are  compounded  in 
Acoustics,  p.  92.  Except  as  expressing  the  most  simple 
form  of  undulating  curves,  these  equations  are  of  no  particu- 
lar use  in  geometry. 

SINE-CURE.  Sine-cures  are  ecclesiastical  benefices 
withoutcure  of  souls,  and  are  of  three  sorts:— I.  Where  the 
benefice  is  a  donative  [Binbfick,  p.  220],  and  is  com- 
mitted to  the  incumbent  by  the  patron  expressly  without 
cure  of  souls,  the  cure  either  not  existing  or  being  entrusted 
to  a  vicar ;  this  is  the  strictest  sine-cure.  2.  Certain  cathe- 
dral offices,  viz.  the  canonries  and  prebends,  and,  according 
to  some  authorities,  the  deanery.  3.  Where  a  parish  is  desti- 
tute, by  some  accident,  of  parishioners ;  this  lest  kind  has 
been  called  depopulations,  rather  than  sine-cures. 

Rectors  of  a  parish  in  which  vicars  were  likewise  esta- 
blished with  cure  of  souls  have  often  by  degrees  exempted 
themselves  ttom  their  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  so  have 
obtained  sine-cures ;  but  this  is  rather  by  abuse  than  legiti- 
mately. ■ 

Sine-cures  are  exempt  Arom  the  statute  of  pluralities. 
(Bum's  Eccletitutieal  Late.) 

SINEW.      rTKMDON.] 

SINOAPOkE  is  a  British  settlement  in  the  East  Indies, 
situated  at  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula. It  consists  of  the  island  of  Singapore,  and  about  fifty 
islets  dispersed  in  the  sea  south  and  east  of  the  principal 
island,  or  in  what  is  called  the  Straits  of  Singapore.  The 
territories  of  this  settlement  embrace  a  circumference  of 
about  a  hundred  miles,  including  the  seas  and  straits  within 
ten  miles  of  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Singapore,  and  they 
lie  between  1°  8'  and  l'  32*  N.  laU,  and  between  103°  30' 
and  104°  10'  E.  long. 

The  island  of  Singapore  occupies  about  half  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  capes  with  which  the  Malay  Peninsula  ter- 
minates on  the  south,  Capes  Buru  and  Ramtinia  (commonly 
called  Romania).  It  has  an  elliptical  form,  and  is  about  25 
miles  in  its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west,  and  1 5  in  its 
greatest  width.  It  contains  an  estimated  area  of  about  275 
square  miles,  and  is  about  one-lbird  larger  than  the  Isle  of 
Wight  It  is  divided  ftrom  the  continent  of  Asia  by  a  long 
and  narrow  strait  called  Salat  Tahrao,  or  the  old  strait  of 
Singapore.  This  strait  is  nearly  forty  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  width  between  two  miles  and  a  auarter  of  a  mile.  At  its 
western  extremity,  near  the  island  of  Manmbong,  it  has 
only  a  depth  of  2^  fathoms,  but  fkrther  eait  it  is  nowhere 
less  than  five  fathoms  deep.  This  strait  was  formerly  navi- 
gated by  vessels  bound  for  the  China  Seas ;  but  the  advan- 
tages which  the  Straits  of  Singapore  offer  for  a  speedy 
and  safe  naviption  are  so  great,  that  the  Salat  Tabrao  has 
not  been  used  since  the  Straits  of  Singapore  have  become 


known.   The  last-mentioned  strait  extends  along  the  south- 
em  coast  of  the  island  of  Singapore,  and  the  most  navigable 
part  lies  within  the  British  possessions.    It  is  the  high  road 
between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  maritime  Asia. 
The  snrface  of  the  island  is  gently  undulating,  here  and 
there  rising  into  low  rounded  hills  of  inconsiderable  elevation. 
The  higher  ground  rises  in  general  not  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  sea ;  the  highest  hill,  called  Bukit  Tima, 
which  is  north-west  of  the  town,  but  nearer  the  northern 
than  the  southern  shores  of  the  island,  does  not  attain 
200  feet.     The  shoreti  of  the  island  are  mostly  low,  and 
surrounded  by  mangrove-trees.   In  a  few  isolated  places  low 
rocks  approach  the  sea,  chiefly  along  the  Salat  Tabrao.    In 
several  places  however  the  coaxt  is  indented  by  salt  creeks, 
which  sometimes  penetrate  into  the  land  three  and  even  five 
or  six  miles.  When  the  island  was  first  occupied  by  the  Bri- 
tish it  was  entirely,  and  is  still  for  the  greater  part,  covered 
with  a  forest  composed  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  five  or 
six  of  which  are  well  adapted  for  every  object  of  house- 
building.   The  soil  of  the  interior  is  composed  of  sand  ami 
of  clay  iron-stone,  mixed  up  with  a  large  portion  of  vegetable 
matter,  which  gives  it  a  very  black  appearance.     There  is  a 
general  tendency  to  the  formation  of  swamps.    Rivulets  sre 
numerous,  but  they  are  of  inconsiderable  size.     Their 
waters  are  almost  always  of  a  black  colour,  disagreeable 
taste,  and  peculiar  odour,  properties  which  they  appear  to 
derive  fVom  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  superficial  soil  over 
which  they  pass,  which  in  many  parts  resembles  peat-moss. 
The  water  however  drawn  from  wells  which  are  sunk  lowet 
than  the  sandy  base  is  less  sensibly  marked  by  these  dis- 
agreeable qualities. 

The  climate  of  Sinrapore  is  hot,  but  equable,  the  seasoiu 
varying  very  little.  The  atmosphere  throughout  the  year 
is  serene,  llie  smooth  expanse  of  the  sea  is  scarcely  rut&ed 
by  a  wind.  The  destructive  typhons  of  the  China  Sea,  ami 
the  scarely  less  furious  tempests  which  occur  on  the  coasti 
of  Hindustan,  are  not  known.  The  tempests  of  the  China 
Sea  however  sometimes  occasion  a  considerable  swell  in  the 
sea,  and  a  similar  but  less  remarkable  effect  is  produced  by 
a  tempest  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  only  in  this  way,  and 
as  It  were  by  propagation,  that  the  sea  is  affected  by  remote 
tempests,  and  their  effects  are  particularly  remarkable  in 
the  irregularity  of  the  tides,  wnich  at  times  run  in  one 
direction  for  several  days  successively,  and  with  great  ra- 
pidity. In  the  numerous  narrow  channels  which  lUTide  the 
smaller  islands,  their  rapidity  is  somotimes  so  great  that  it 
resembles  water  issuing  through  a  sluice.  The  regular  and 
periodical  inHuence  of  the  monsoons  is  slightly  felt,  the 
winds  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  land  and  sea  breezes. 
To  these  circumstances  must  be  attributed  the  great  uni- 
formity of  the  temperature,  the  absence  of  a  proper  con- 
tinual and  periodical  rainy  season,  and  the  more  frequent 
fall  of  showers.  Few  days  elapse  without  the  occurrence 
of  ntin.  According  to  an  averaige  of  fbur  years,  the  num- 
ber of  rainy  days  was  185,  and  that  of  dry  only  ISO.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  foils  in  December  and  January, 
and  the  smallest  in  April  and  May.  These  frequent  rains 
keep  the  island  in  a  state  of  perpetual  verdure. 

The  thermometer  ranges  during  tiio  year  between  72° 
and  88°.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  80*7°  of  Fah- 
renheit. In  the  four  months  succeeding  February  it  rises  to 
82'5U°,  and  in  the  four  months  succeeding  October  it  sinks  to 
79*.  The  daily  ranee  of  the  thermometer  never  exceeds 
teu  degrees.  Crawfurd  states  that  the  climate  of  Singa- 
pore is  remarkably  healthy,  which  he  attributes  to  the  frer 
ventilation  that  prevails,  and  to  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  chilling  land-winds,  but  Newbold  thinks  that  it  is  not  so 
healthy  as  Malacca,  and  he  ascribes  this  to  the  lew  regular 
alternations  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes. 

Singapore  is  not  rich  in  agricultural  productions.  No 
part  of  it  was  cultivated  when  the  British  took  possession  uf 
the  place,  and  at  first  the  soil  was  considered  ill  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes.  But  it  now  appears  that  consider- 
able tracts  near  the  town  have  been  cleared  by  the  Chinese, 
and  that  this  industrious  people  have  succeeded  in  culti- 
vating different  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  rice,  cof- 
fee, sujnr,  cotton,  and  especially  pepper  and  the  betel- 
vine  {Piper  riribod).  Only  the  summit*  of  the  higher 
grounds  are  barren,  but  on  their  slopes  and  in  the  depre*- 
sions  between  them  the  soil  frequently  has  a  oonaiderabla 
degree  of  fertility.  Tropical  fruits  succeed  very  well,  such 
as  the  mangusteen,  pine-apple,  cocoa-nut,  orange,  and 
mango.    The  mango  b  found  wild  in  the  forests.    The  tro- 
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pica!  vegetables,  as  the  egg-plant,  different  kinds  of  pulse, 
the  yam,  the  batata,  different  varieties  of  cucumber,  and 
some  others,  g^w  very  well,  but  the  climate  is  too  hot  for 
most  European  yegetables.  The  produce  of  the  ^^dy- 
flelds,  as  veil  as  of  the  orchards,  is  nr  fhtm  being  sutBeient 
for  home  consumption,  and  accordingly  large  quantitiei  of 
rice  are  imported  from  Sumatra  and  Java,  and  fruits  from 
,  Malacca. 

The  animals  of  Europe  have  been  introduced,  but  most  of 
them  aro  few  in  number,  as  pasture-grounds  aie  scarce. 
The  Chinese  however  keep  a  great  number  of  hc^s.  None 
of  the  large  quadrupeds  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  such  as 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  and  leopards,  are  met  with  on 
the  island,  but  there  are  several  kinds  of  monkeys,  bats,  and 
squirrels ;  also  the  Ictides,  the  porcupine,  the  sloth  (Brady- 
fiu  didaetylui),  the  pangolin,  the  wild  hog,  and  two  species 
of  deer,  the  Moseftu*  pj/gmaetu,  which  is  smaller  than  an 
English  hare,  and  the  Indian  roe  {Cerou*  mwyae).  Some- 
times the  dugong  {Halicora  dugong)  is  taken  in  Uie  straits. 
It  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and  the  flesh  is  considered  for 
flavour  and  delicacy  not  inferior  to  beef:  the  skin  is  as 
•tron^  as  that  of  the  hippopotamus.  Birds  are  numerous, 
especially  different  kinds  of  passeres,  climbers,  and  waders, 
particularly  the  first,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  no- 
velty and  beauty.  Tortoises  are  common.  The  coral  reefs 
and  shoals  in  the  vicinity  of  Singapore  furnish  that  delicate 
fern-like  sea-weed  called  aggar-aggar  {Rtctu  Saccharinut) 
in  abundance,  and  it  forms  an  article  of  considerable  export 
to  China,  where  it  is  used  in  thin  glues  and  varnishes.  It 
is  made  into  a  very  fine  jelly  by  Europeans  and  the  native 
Portuguese.  The  average  annual  produce  is  6000  peeuls,  or 
7980  ewt,  and  it  is  sold  at  three  dollars  the  pecul. 

In  1819,  when  the  British  took  possession  of  the  islands, 
the  population  amounted  to  about  150  individuals,  mostly 
fishermen  and  pirates,  who  lived  in  a  few  miserable  huts; 
about  thirty  of  these  were  Chinese,  the  remainder  Malays. 
The  first  census  was  taken  in  1 824,  and  then  the  population 
amounted  to  10,683  individuals.  Since  that  period  it  has 
constantly  been  increasing,  and  at  the  census  of  1836  it  was 
found  to  amount  to  -29,984  individuals.  More  than  half  of 
the  population  were  settled  in  the  town  of  Singapore, 
which  contained  16,148  individuals,  of  whom  there  were 
12,748  male*  and  3400  females.  West  of  the  town  only 
a  few  settlements  occur  along  the  southern  shores  of  the 
island,  and  on  some  of  the  small  islands  near  the  coast. 
These  settlements  constitute  the  district  of  Singapore  town, 
and  contained  in  1836  only  4184  individuals,  viz.  2338  Chi- 
nese, of  whom  forty-one  only  were  females,  and  _  17SS 
Malays,  of  whom  759  were  females;  and  the  remainder, 
with  a  trifling  exception,  Klings  and  Bugis.  The  country 
east  of  the  town,  which  is  named  the  District  of  Kampong 
6tam,  contains  a  greater  number  of  settlements,  and  they 
extend  to  the  shores  of  the  Salat  Tabrao,  and  the  islands  of 
Tekong  and  Pulo  Ubin,  which  lie  within  the  strait  In 
this  district  there  were  9652  indi^-idualu,  vis.  4288  Malays, 
of  whom  2030  were  females;  3178  Chinese,  of  whom  72 
only  were  females ;  ISIS  Bugis,  of  whom  672  were  females ; 
and  the  remainder  671  were  made  upof  Javanese,  Balinese, 
and  a  few  Bengalees  and  Klings.  The  islands  of  Tekong 
and  Ubin  contained  1901  inhabitants. 

The  population  is  composed  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of 
Southern  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  among  whom 
■  small  number  of  individuals  of  European  origin  have  set- 
tled, as  appears  from  the  following  table,  which  also  shows 
the  increase  of  the  population  in  two  years,  and  the  dispro- 
portion between  males  and  females:— 

PifnUation  of  the  Island  qf  Singapore  in  1834  and  1836. 

NatiaMconrtlKitlogUie  JS34.  1881 

FbpnUUoii.  MalM.       Fsnulea.       M>1m.     Femnlm. 

Europeans,  nearly  all 

Britons  .         .        100  38  105  36 

Indo-Britons     .         .         55  58  65  52 

Native       Christians, 

mostly  Pnrtuguese .       186         140  224         201 

Armenians       .        .         32  12  26  8 

Jews        ...  6  4 

Arab*      ...         55  11  33  8 

MaUys  .  .  .  5,173  4,279  5,122  4,S10 
Chinese  .  .  .  9,944  823  12,870  879 
Mative*  of  the  Coast 

of  Coromandel,  Chu- 

liaha,    and    Klings 

(Telinsaa)      .        .     1,6»9  69        8,246         102 

P.  C„  No.  1364. 


1834. 

vat. 

FkipuUUsn. 

MalM. 

FMDilei 

Femi'n 

Natives  of  Hindustan 

439 

155 

427 

155 

Javanese 

400 

269 

580 

323 

Bogis  and  Balinese   . 

],346 

1,018 

1.032 

930 

Caffres     . 

37 

26 

17 

24 

Siamese  ... 

,  , 

•  • 

« 

1 

Parsees    .                  . 

•  • 

•  * 

2 

•  • 

19,432      6,897       22,755       7,229 

These  censuses  do  not  include  the  military,  their  follow- 
ers, nor  the  convicts,  as  Singapore  is  a  place  of  banishment 
from  Calcutta  and  other  parts  of  Hindustan.  The  numbet 
of  these  classes  of  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  about 
1200.  The  Europeans  and  Chinese  constitute  the  wealthier 
classes.  The  Europeans  are  for  the  most  part  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  and  agents  for  mercantile  houses  in  Europe. 
Most  of  the  artisans,  labourers,  agriculturists,  and  shop- 
keepers are  Chinese.  The  Malays  are  chiqfly  occupied  in 
fishing,  collecting  sea-weed,  and  cutting  timber,  ana  many 
of  them  are  employed  as  boatmen  and  sailois.  The  Bugis 
are  almost  invariably  engaged  in  commerce,  and  the  natives 
of  India  as  petty  shopkeepers,  boatmen,  and  servants.  The 
Chuliahs  and  Klings  are  dailv  labourers,  artisans,  and  petty 
traders.  The  Caffres  are  the  descendants  of  slaves,  who 
have  been  brought  by  the  Arabs  from  the  Arabian  and 
Abyssinian  coasts.  The  most  useful  are  the  Chinese  set- 
tlers. A  common  Chinese  labourer  gets  from  four  to  six 
Spanish  dollars  a  month,  a  Kling  from  three  to  four  and  a 
half,  and  a  Malay  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  balC 
A  Chinese  carpenter  will  earn  about  fifteen  dollars  a 
month,  a  Kling  eight,  and  a  Malay  only  five.  The  immi- 
gration of  the  Chinese  is  much  favoured  by  circumstances. 
Among  the  dense  population  of  China  there  are  many  pau- 
pers, who  are  a  buitlen  to  the  state,  and  the  government 
connives  at  the  poorer  classes  quilting  the  country,  though 
it  is  contrary  to  their  antient  laws.  The  poor  Chinese 
leaves  his  country  without  a  penny,  and  agrees  with  the 
captain  of  the  junk  to  pay  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  for 
the  passage.  On  landing  he  enters  into  one  of  the  secret 
societies,  which  are  always  formed  by  the  Chinese,  and  the 
society  pays  the  passage-money  and  engages  his  services. 
In  three  months  he  has  generally  paid  his  debt,  and  then 
he  begins  to  make  his  fortune.  The  Chinese  emigrants  at 
Singapore  and  Penang  are  mostly  from  Canton,  Macao,  or 
Fokien.  Many  of  those  of  Fokien  become  merchants,  and 
show  a  strong  propensity  to  speculate  largely.  The  Canton 
emigrants  are  the  best  miners  and  artisans. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  population  of  the  settlement 
now  (1841)  amounts  to  more  than  36,000  individuals,  which 
gives  more  than  130  individuals  to  a  square  mile,  which  is 
a  considerable  population  even  in  a  country  that  has  been 
settled  for  centuries,  and  is  certainly  a  very  surpriising 
population  in  a  country  which  tventy  years  ago  was  a 
desert. 

The  town  of  Singapore  stands  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  island,  in  I'  If  22"  N.  lat.  and  103"  51'  45"  E.  long., 
on  a  level  and  low  plain  of  inconsiderable  width,  fronting 
the  harbour.  It  extends  about  two  miles  along  the  shore, 
but  only  a  thousand  yards  inland,  where  it  is  enclosed  by 
hills  ttom  100  to  150  feet  high.  The  commercial  portion  of 
the  town  occupies  the  most  western  extremity,  and  is  se- 
parated fVom  the  other  parts  by  a  salt  creek,  called  the  Sin- 
gapore river,  which  is  navigable  for  small  craft.  A  good 
wooden  bridge  connects  it  with  the  eastern  part,  which  con- 
tains the  dwellings  of  the  Europeans,  the  public  offices,  and 
the  military  cantonments.  Contiguous  to  this  portion  of 
the  town  is  the  government-house,  which  is  built  on  a  hilL 
The  most  eastern  part  is  occupied  by  the  sultan  of  Johore, 
the  Malays,  and  Bugis.  The  whole  of  the  warehouses,  and 
all  the  dwelling-houses  in  the  principal  streets  in  their 
vicinity,  are  built  of  brick  and  lime,  and  roofed  with  red  tiles. 
The  more  distant  dwelling- bouses  are  biu't  of  wood,  but 
roofed  with  tiles.  It  is  only  on  the  distant  outskirts  of  the 
town  that  there  are  huts  with  thatched  roofii.  The  Malays 
and  Bugis  live  in  huts.  Tbe  population  (16,148  individuals> 
consisted, in  1836, of  8233  Chinese,  36I7Malays,  2157  Chu- 
liahs and  Klings,  and  the  remainder  was  made  up  by  Java- 
nese, Bengalees,  Bugis,  native  Christians,  and  Europeans. 
Ships  lie  in  the  roads  of  Singapore  at  the  distance  of  from 
one  to  two  miles  from  the  town,  according  to  their  draught. 
With  the  assistance  of  lighters,  cargoes  are  discharged  and 
taken  in  with  scarcely  any  interruption  throuebout  the  veai, 
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The  lighten  convey  the  goods  to  the  nver  of  Singapore, 
where  they  discharge  them  at  a  convenient  quay,  ana  at  the 
door  of  the  princip^  warehouses.  There  is  no  want  of  cotu- 
mon  artiiians.  The  Chinese  follow  the  occupations  of  sbpe- 
makers,  bakers,  butchers,  blacksmiths,  .gunsmiths,  gold- 
smiths, and  carpenters ;  they  also  manufkctura  pearl  sago 
on  an  extensive  scale,  for  the  European  market,  the  mate- 
rial being  obtained  from  the  island  of  Sumatra.  They  also 
employ  a  great  nuinber  of  forges,  in  which  native  arms 
and  domestic  and  agrieultural  implements  are  made.  These 
latter  articles  ate  mostly  sent  to  the  settlements  of  the 
Chinese  on  the  different  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago. 

The  t)rincipal  public  buildings  at  Singapore  are  the  go- 
vernment-house, a  court-house,  a  gaol,  custom-house,  Mis- 
sion chapel,  and  the  Singapore  Institution.  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  formed  a  very  extensive  plan  for  this  institution, 
which  however  has  not  been  carried  into  effect.  At  present 
t  consists  of  thl-ee  schools,  English,  Malay,  and  Tamul,  and 
the  number  of  scholars  amounts  to  upwards  of  seventy.  A 
Chinese  school  on  a  large  scale  was  contemplated  in  1837, 
and  has  probably  been  opened.  Some  Chinese  youths  are 
to  be  admitted  as  students,  to  reside  at  the  institution,  and 
to  receive  instruction  both  in  English  and  Chinese  for  a  term 
of  four  or  five  years.  There  arc  several  native  schools  in  the 
town. 

If  the  commerce  of  Singapore  were  limited  to  the  pro- 
dnce  of  the  place,  it  would  hardly  give  etnployment  to  two 
or  three  vessels.  Besides  the  pearl  sago  and  the  iron  im- 
plements, it  exports  only  a  small  quantity  of  pepper  and 
gambler,  and  perhaps  at  present  coffee  of  its  own  growth, 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  aggar-aggar.    But  Singa- 

Sore  has  become  the  Ivondon  of  Southern  Asia  and  the  In- 
ian  Archipelago.  All  the  nations  that  inhabit  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean  resort  to  it  with  the  produce 
of  their  agriculture  and  manufacturing  industry,  and  take 
in  exchange  such  goods  as  are  not  grown  or  produced  in 
their  own  countries.  All  of  them  find  there  a  ready  market, 
which  at  the  same  time  is  well  stocked  with  European 
goods.  This  effect  has  partly  been  produced  by  the  wise 
policy  of  declaring  the  harbour  of  Singapore  a  ftee  port,  in 
which  no  export  or  import  duties,  nor  any  anchorage,  har- 
bour, nor  lighthouse  fees  are  levied.  The  effect  of  this 
policy  was  evident  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  settlement. 
In  the  first  year  the  exports  and  imports  by  native  boats 
alone  exceeded  four  millions  of  dollars,  and  during  the  first 
year  and  a  half  no  les^  than  2889  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  from  the  port,  of  which  383  were  owned  and  com- 
manded by  Europeans,  and  2506  by  natives  ■ .  their  united 
tonnage  amounted  to  161,000  tons.  In  1822  the  tonnage 
amounted  to  t30,689  tons,  and  the  total  value  of  exports 
and  imports  to  upwards  of  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

Number  and  tonnage  tftauare-rigged  vettel*  wMch  entered 
into  and  clearM  at  the  port  qf  Singapore  in  1835  attd 
1836. 
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According  to  this  stateiiient  the  nimher  of  vessels  whicn 
entered  the  port  in  1836  exceeded  the  number  in  1835  oy 
22,  ahd  by  9540  tons ;  and  the  number  of  vessels  which 
cleared  oUt  in  the  first-mentioned  year  exceeded  that  of  the 
fireceding  year  by  16,  and  by  9443  tons.  This  statement 
however  does  not  include  the  native  craft,  whi(;b  are  largely 
used  in  the  intercourse  with  Sumatra,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, Rhio,  Borneo,  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  which 
in  1836  amounted  to  1484,  of  37,521  tons.  If  these  are 
added,  the  shipping  that  entered  the  port  in  1836  amounted 
to  203,574  tons. 

The  comtnelrce  of  the  nefrly  established  colony  increased 
at  first  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  the  year  1824,  only 
five  years  after  its  foundation,  the  imports  amounted  to 
6,914,536  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  exporte  to  6,604.601.  lu 
the  following  year  however  it  suffered  some  slight  diminu- 
tion, and  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  l^een  nearly  stationary 
since  thAt  period ;  for  in  1835  the  imports  amounted  only  to 
6,611,778  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  6,238,131.  In  the  for- 
mef  account  however  the  exports  to  and  the  imports  from 
Malacca  and  Penang  probably  were  included,  whilst  they 
were  not  taken  into  account  in  1836.  In  this  year  goods  to 
the  value  of  160,970  dollars  were  imported  from  Malacca,  a  jd 
others  amounting  to  168,867  dollars  exported  to  that  settle- 
ment. The  commercial  intercourse  with  Penang  was  much 
rnore  important;  the  goods  imported  from  that  settlement 
were  to  the  value  of  426,176  dollurs;  and  those  that  were 
exported  rose  to  544,640  dollars.  If  these  sums  are  added, 
the  exports  ih  1835  amounted  to  7,325,28^  dollars,  and  the 
imports  to  6,825,277 ;  and  the  whole  commerce  exceeded 
that  of  1824  by  631,425  dollars.  From  1835  an  increase 
both  in  inlports  and  exports  took  place ;  for  in  the  year  end- 
ing «ith  the  30th  of  April,  1837,  the  imports  amounted  to 
8,243,629  dollars,  and  the  exporU  to  7,8U6,965  dollars,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Irade  with  Malacca  and  Penang,  so  that  the 
difference  between  that  year  and  the  preceding  was  1,900,032 
Spanish  dollars. 

The  commerce  of  Singapore  may  be  divided  into  the 
Eastern  trade,  that  of  the  Straits,  and  the  Western  trade. 
Tho  Eastern  trade,  or  that  which  is  carried  on  with  the 
countries  east  and  south-east  of  Singapore,  comprehends 
the  commerce  with  China,  the  Spanish  settlement  of  Ma- 
ililla,  the  independent  tribes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the 
Dtitch  settlements  on  the  island  of  Java  and  at  Rhio,  and 
the  countries  of  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges  which 
lie  east  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  most  important 
branches  of  this  commerce  are  those  with  China,  Java,  and 
Siatu. 

The  commerce  with  China  is  entirely  carried  on  in 
Chinese  vessels.  The  Chinese  junks  come  from  the  ports 
of  Canton,  Changlim,  and  Ampo,  in  the  province  of  Quan- 
tong,  from  Aitoy  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  and  from  the 
island  of  Hainan.  They  leave  their  respective  ports  during 
the  north-east  monsoon,  about  January,  and  return  with  the 
south-west  monsoon,  which  blows  fl-om  April  to  October. 
They  perform  the  voyage  from  Canton  in  from  10  to  20  days, 
and  n-om  Pokien  in  12  or  15  days.  The  most  valuable,  but 
not  the  largest  of  the  Chinese  junks  are  from  Amoy ;  the 
largest  come  from  the  province  of  Quanlong,  and  the 
smallest  and  least  valuable  from  Hainan.  They  bring  an- 
nually fhim  2000  to  2500  emigrants  to  Singapore.  The 
imports  from  China  amouoted,  in  the  year  ending  the  30th 
of  April,  1836,  to  712,265  dollars;  the  most  important  ar- 
ticles Were  Spanish  dollars,  138,927  in  number;  raw  silk, 
113,942  dollars;  chinawarc,  93,902;  tea,  57,509;  tobacco, 
47,239;  cassia,  93,092;  nankeens,  25,715;  and  gold- 
thread, 11,016  dollars.  Minor  articles  were  camphor, 
copperware,  earthenware,  ironware,  paints,  piece-goods, 
salt,  sugar-candy,  and  woollens.  The  imports  entered  under 
the  head  of  sundries  amounted  to  152,440  dollars.  The  ex- 
ports to  China  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  1,079,75-2 
dollars,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  opium  arid  such  articles  as 
had  been  brought  to  Singapore  from  the  Indian  archipelago 
Next  to  opium,  which  amounted  to  252,327  dollars,  the  most 
important  articles  were  edible  birds'-nests,  to  the  amount  of 
162,852 ;  tin,  1 1 7,386 ;  and  trepang.  74,723  dollars.  Rice  was 
sent  there  to  the  amount  of  59,408  ;  pepper.  561023 ;  betel- 
nut,  44,962;  and  ratans,  36,019  dollars.  Othei-  articles  of 
importance  were  woollens  (25,064  d.},  European  piece-goods 
(20,796  d.),  cotton-twist  (18.100  d.).  raw  cotton  (16,165  d.l, 
aggar-aggar  (16,100  d.),  camphor  barus  (16,155  d.),  spice* 
(ll,314d.),  tortoise-shell  (12,684  d.),  sandal-woodd  1,143  d.), 
and  lakka-wood  (10,800  d.}.  Minor  articles  were  antimony. 
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birdi'  feathen,  oanTas,  dragon's-blood,  guabier,  gold-diut, 
glassware,  European  gold  thread,  hidM,  garro-wood,  spirits, 
and  sundries.  Spaniah  dollars  were  sent  to  China  to  the 
number  of  21,864. 

The  commerce  between  Singapore  and  Manilla  is  carried 
on  partly  by  Spanish  and  partly  by  American  and  Boglish 
yessels.  In  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  April,  1836,  (he 
import*  from  that  settlement  into  Singapore  amounted  to 
166,086  dollars,  of  which  cigars  constituted  more  tbsn  one- 
half  the  amount,  viz.  89,468  dollars.  Sugar  was  brought  to 
the  amount  of  23,190  dollars,  and  the  other  minor  articles 
were  trepang,  cotton,  hides,  indigo,  mother-of-pearl  shells, 
oils,  wines,  sapan-wood  (8803  d.),  spirits,  and  sundries  (8843 
d.).  Cowries  were  imported  to  the  amount  of  2852  dollars, 
and  also  3000  dollars. 

The  trade  with  Celebes  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bugis  of  Waju,  a  country  on  the  western  side  of 
that  island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  colonized  many 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  carry  on  what  tnay 
be  called  the  foreign  trade  of  the  eountries  in  which  they 
have  settled.  They  disperse  the  goods  obtained  at  Singa- 
pore over  most  of  the  islands  east  of  Celebes,  as  far  as  the 
'Mast  of  New  Guinea,  and  also  over  that  chain  of  islands  called 
the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands.  [Sunda  Islands.]  Their  coun- 
try vessels;  called  prahut,  arrive  at  Singapore  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  eastern  monsoon.  The  goods  brought  by 
the  Bugis  from  Celebes  in  183&  amounted  to  214.703  dol- 
lars. The  most  important  articles  were  tortoise-shell 
(61,878  d.),  gold-dust  (23,230  d.),  mother-of-pearl  shells 
(21,277  d.),  coffee  (14,098  d.),  trepang  (l2,7Sfi  d.),  bird*'- 
nests  (10,190  d.),  and  rice  (10,a01  d.).  Minor  articles  were 
birds'  feathers  and  birds  of  paradise,  bees'-wax,  hides,  oils, 
paddy,  ratans,  aggar-aggar,  spices,  and  tobacco.  The  importa- 
tion of  sundries  amounted  to  '2:j,287  dollars,  and  21,660 
dollars  in  specie  were  also  brought  to  Singapore.  The  value 
of  the  goods  exported  to  Celebes  was  339,966  dollars,  and  the 
principal  articles  were  derived  from  Burope  and  Hindustan, 
viz.  opium  (71,162  d.),  India  piece-goods  (66,236  d.),  Euro- 
pean piece-goods  (47,881  d.),  ootton-twist  (44,244  d.),  and 
copper  coin  brought  from  England  (12,076  d.).  The  expor- 
tation of  raw  silk  (17,498  d.)  and  of  gambier(l3,334  d.)  was 
also  considerable.  Minor  articles  were  arms,  benjamin, 
or  benzoin,  chinawsre,  earthenware,  gold  thread,  ivory,  iron 
and  steel  (7315  d.)  ironware  and  cutlery  (5510  d.),  nan- 
Keens,  stick-lac,  tolwcco  (7569  d.),  and  woollens  (7547  d.). 
Besides,  there  went  8792  dollars  in  specie  ahd  4000  Java 
rupees. 

The  commerce  between  Singapore  and  the  northern  coast 
of  Borneo  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by  native  vessels, 
many  of  which  are  of  great  size ;  some  of  them  are  managed 
by  Bugis.  The  articles  imported  from  that  island  in  1 835 
amounted  to  268,074  dollars.  The  most  inoportant  article  was 
gold-dust,  to  the  value  of  128,748  dollars.  Other  articles  of 
importance  were  edible  binb'-nests  (30,355  d.),  ratans 
(28,776  d.),  antimony-ore  (24,872  d.),  pepper  (17,847  d.), 
and  camphor  barus  (10,478  d.).  Minor  articles  were  sago 
(9102  d.),  tortoise-shell  (8624  d.),  bees'-wax  (8360  d.),  tre- 
pang (5067  d.),  ebony,  hides,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  garro- 
wood  (5957  d.),  and  lakka-wood  (4472  d.).  The  sundries 
amounted  to  7137  dollars,  and  the  dollars  in  specie  to  5290. 
The  goods  exported  to  Borneo  were  to  the  value  of  231,342 
dollars.  The  largest  articles  were  India  piecw-goods  (1 1 0,934 
d.),  opium  (73,490  d.),  nankeens  (17,311  d.),  Malay  piece- 
goods  (17,024  d.),  and  European  piece-goods  (9160  d.). 
There  were  also  arms  (5507d.),  iron  and  steel  (6773  d.),  iron- 
ware and  cutler)'  (4449  d.),  raw  silk  (5155  d.),  china-ware 
(3138d.),  gambier  (3793  d.),  cotton-twist  (2627  d.),  gun- 
powder (2001  d.),  and  China  sundries  (2309  d.).  Minor 
articles  were  trepan^,  benjamin,  earthenware,  ivory,  rice, 
salt,  saltpetre,  stick-lac,  tea,  tobacco,  woollens,  Java  and 
Eastern  sundries.  To  these  were  added  9389  dollars  in 
specie,  Java  rupees  to  the  amount  of  4840  dollars,  and  cop- 
per coin  to  the  amount  of  100  dollara. 

An  active  commerce  is  carried  on  between  Singapore  and 
the  rival  settlemant  of  the  Dutch  at  Rhio.  [Hhio.J  The 
imports  into  Singapore  from  that  place  amounted,  in  1835, 
to  111,395  dollars,  of  which  the  pepper  alone  amounted  to 
82,483  dollars,  and  the  rice  to  12,349.  Minor  articles  were 
bees'-Wax,  cotton,  gambler,  hidos,  sugar,  tin  (2700  d.),  and 
Java  sundries;  there  ware  also  7933  dollars  in  specie  im- 
ported. The  exports  to  Rhio  amounted  to  167,461  dollars, 
and  consisted  especially  of  dollars  in  specie  (84,882),  Euro- 
pean piece-goods  (25,938  d.),  India  piece-goods  (16,940  d.). 
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rice  (12.911  d.),  *nd  bpiui^  (S252  d.).  Minor  articles  wer» 
anchors  and  grapnels,  arms,  chinaware,  ebony,  iron  and 
steel,  lead,  oils,  paints,  ratans,  raw  silk,  sago,  salt,  spelter, 
tea,  lakka-wood,  and  sundries,  with  Java  rupees  amounting 
to  400  dollars. 

The  direct  commerce  between  Singapore  and  Java  is 
limited  to  the  three  ports  of  Batavia,  Samarang,  and  Sura- 
baya, but  European  and  India  goods  may  be  shipped  from 
these  places  to  any  other  Duteh  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Java,  or  on  the  other  islands  of  the  4>>'cbipelago,  the  Mo- 
luccas excepted.  The  exports  of  Java  to  Singapore,  in  1835^ 
amounted  to  876,321  dollars.  The  most  considerable  articles 
were — tin  (1 55,527  d,),  European  piece-goods  (142,317  d>), 
birds'-nests  (101,949  d.),  and  rice  (86,479  d.).  Next  to  these 
were  tobacco  (44,139 d.),  spices  (41,845  d.),  ratans  (34,589  d.), 
spirits,  especially  hollands  (26,938  d.\  Java  sundries 
(26,145  d-).  pepper  (18,176  d.),  sandal-wood  (18,490  d.). 
sugar  (17,043  d.),  gold-dust  (14,523  d.),  cotton  (10,751  d.), 
and  tortoise-shell  (10,059  d.).  The  importations  were— 
woollens  (9394  dollars),  European  sundries  (8088  d.),  ar- 
rack (7856  d.),  hides  (7519  d.),  glass-ware  (6275  d.), 
mothel^of-pearl  shells  (5308  d.),  and  cotton-twist  (4223  d.). 
Minor  articles  were  camphor,  camphor  barus,  coffee,  cop- 
per-ware,  copper  sheathing,  ebony,  ivory,  indigo,  oils,  paints, 
provisions,  spelter,  8(ick-lac,  sugar-candy,  tea,  wine,  garro- 
wood,  and  Eastern  sundries.  There  were  also  brought  to 
Singapore  48,374  dollars  in  specie,  Java  rupees  to  the 
■mount  of  4709  dollars,  doubloons  (980  dollars),  and  cow- 
ries (150  dollars).  The  exports  from  Singapore  to  the 
port*  of  Java  were  of  the  value  of  568,470  dollars.  The  most 
valuable  articles  were  India  piece-goods  (135,900  d.), 
opium  (118,495  d.),  and  China  sundries  (70,790  d.). 
Next  to  these  were  raw  silk  (40,135  d.),  cigars  (27,112  d.), 
china-ware  (22,336  d.),  gunnies  (15,252  d.),  tea  (I4,3l0  d.), 
wheat  (11,749  d.),  an4  nankeens  (10,994  d.);  Euro- 
pean sundries  (9231  d.),  China  piece-goods  (7617  d.),  ^ndia 
sundries  (7308  d.),  copper  (6433  d.),  pepper  (6014  d-X 
iron  and  steel  (5537  d.).  Straits  sundries  (4935  d-)>  tobacco 
(4829  d.),  saltpetre  (4449  d.),  tin  (4000  d),  mid  cassia 
(3340  d.)  Minor  articles  were  arms,  benjamin,  bees'-wax, 
canvas,  cordage,  dragons'-blood,  earthenware,  glue,  glass- 
ware, gunpowder,  ivory,  lead,  oils,  provisions,  European 
piece-goods,  Malay  piece-goods,  sago,  stick-lac  (3758  d.), wool- 
lens, and  American  sundries  (2052  d.).  There  are  still  to 
be  added  7024  dollars  in  specie,  and  Java  rupees  to  the 
amount  of  2000  dollars. 

The  iskind  of  Bally,  whose  surface  does  not  much  exceed 
2000  square  miles,  sent  to  Singapore  goods  to  the  amount  of 
59,724  dollars,  of  which  the  rice  alone  fetched  37,274  dol- 
lars; the  tobacco  8288  d.,  the  tortoise-shell  4021  d-,  and  the 
edible  birds'-nests  2755  d.  Minor  articles  were  trepang, 
bees'-wax,  coffee,  hides,  sandal-wooil,  and  Eastern  sundries 
( 1 230  d.) ;  also  4270  dollars  in  specie.  The  goods  exported 
from  Singapore  to  Bally  amounted  to  65,073  dollars,  and 
consisted  especially  of  opium  (24,264  d.),  copper  coin 
(13,339  d.),  India  piece-goods  (10,119  i.),  and  European 
piece-goods  (4583  d.),  with  several  minor  articles,  as  arms, 
chinaware,  earthenware,  gold  thread,  ivory,  ironware,  China 
piece-goods,  raw  silk,  woollens,  and  China  sundries,  with 
200  dollars  in  specie. 

The  commerce  between  Singapore  and  the  several  islands 
which  lie  in  the  sea  between  the  settlement  and  ^l^ava,  in- 
cluding Banca,  is  also  considerable.  The  goods  brought 
from  them  amounted  to  133,536  dollars.  The  larger  arti- 
cles were  tin  (47,461  d.),  frepang  (10,662  4-)>  India  sundries 
(7942  d.).  Eastern  sundries  (5622  d.),  pepper  (5689  d.),  aggar- 
aggar  (4869  d,),  and  tortoise-shell  (4882  d.).  Minor  articles 
were  bees'-wax,  birds'-nests,  chinaware,  coffee,  ebony,  ghee, 
gambler,  gold-dust,  gram,  oils,  paddy  (3612  d.),  ratans,  rice, 
sago,  tobacco,  wheat,  garro-wood,  and  sapan-wood.  There 
were  also  12,296  dollars  in  specie  sent  to  Singapore.  The 
exports  from  our  settlements  amounted  to  101,180  dollars, 
and  consisted  principally  of  opium  (18,528  d.),  India  piece- 
goods  (12,450  d.),  rice  (11,902  d.),  raw  silk  (6858  d;), 
European  piece-goods  (5829  d.),  and  Malay  piece-goods 
(5047  d.).  Minor  articles  were  anchors,  arms,  cotton-twist, 
earthenware,  gambier,  gold  thread,  gunpowder,  iron  aiid  steel, 
ironware,  nankeens,  oils,  sago,  stick-lac,  sugar,  tea,  tobacco 
(2500  d.),  wheat,  garro-woo<^  spirits,  and  sundries.  Besides, 
17,110  dollars  in  specie  and  300  dollars  in  copper  coin 
were  exported. 

The  commerce  be(weai  Singapore  and  Siam  is  qiostly 
carried  on  by  the  Chinese  who  are  settled  in  that  country 
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jind  m  janks  built  at  Bangkok  and  other  places.  The  im- 
ports from  Siam  amounted,  in  the  year  terminating  with  the 
30th  of  April,  1836,  to  282,019  dollars.  The  principal 
articles  were  sugar  (114,453  d.),  rice  (43,330  d.),  stick-lac 
(18,264  d,),  iron-ware  (12,379  d.),  sapan-wood  (11,674  d.). 
oils  (8485  d.),  salt  (7959  d.)  and  Eastern  sundries  (6483  d.). 
Minor  anticles  were  china-ware  (2147  d.),  bides,  ivory,  paddy, 
India  piece-goods,  raw  silk,  sugar-candy  (2250  d.),  tea, 
spirits,  and  China  sundries.  Tlie  imported  silver  consisted 
of  12,120  dollars,  and  ticals  to  the  amount  of  35,913  dollars. 
The  goods  imported  into  Siam  were  of  the  value  of  180,604 
dollars.  The  principal  articles  were  European  piece-goods 
(58,155  d.),  India  piece-goods  (26,845  a.),  cotton-twist 
(19,913  d.),  opium  (18,925  d.),  ratans  (9533  d.),  ebony 
(9200  d.),  bees' -wax  (8475  d.),  woollens  (5085  d.),  eambier 
(4708  d.),  and  iron  and  steel  (4560  d.).  Minor  articles  were 
anohora,  arms,  betel-nut,  earthenware,  lead,  lakka-wood, 
and  European,  India,  China,  and  Eastern  sundries.  Only 
400  dollars,  and  cowries  to  the  amount  of  1 00  dollars,  were 
■ent  to  Siam. 

The  commerce  with  Cochin  China  is  much  less  consider- 
able. It  is  likewise  carried  on  by  the  Chinese  settled  at 
Kangkao  and  Saigun  in  Camboja,  and  at  Quinhon,  Faifo, 
and  Hui  in  Cochin  China.  In  1835  the  imports  from  these 
places  amounted  to  62,319  dollars,  and  consisted  chiefly  of 
sugar  (27,055  d.),  rice  (10,356  d.),  copper  (9300  d.),  and 
salt  (4388  d.),  with  some  ebony,  indigo  (2970  d.),  iron,  oils, 
raw  silk,  tea,  and  Eastern  sundries.  The  exports  amounted 
to  91,073  dollars,  and  the  principal  articles  were  woollens 
(28.534  d.)  and  opium  (26,019  a.).  The  other  articles,  as 
arms,  canvas,  copper  sheathing,  gambier  (4706  d.),  iron, 
iron-ware  (2485  d.),  lead,  piece-goods,  ratans,  saltpetre, 
■pelter,  tea,  tobacco,  sapan-wood,  European  sundries  (3267 
d.),  and  China  and  Eastern  sundries,  amounted  in  general  to 
small  sums ;  but  9500  dollars  in  specie  were  exported. 

The  commerce  of  the  Straits  is  carried  on  with  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  with  the  island  of  Sumatra.  The  harbours 
on  the  eastern  vside  of  the  peninsula,  which  trade  with 
Singapore,  are  Pahang,  Tringanu,  and  Calantan,  and  this 
trade  is  rather  active.  The  trade  with  the  western  coast  of 
the  peninsula  is  not  important,  and  is  almost  entirely 
limited  to  the  harbour  of  Salangore.  In  1 835  the  imports 
from  these  places  to  Singapore  were  319,134  dollars.  The 
most  valuable  articles  were  gold-dust  (145,040  d.)  and  tin 
(107,670  d.).  Pepper  amounted  to  11,273  dollars,  and  sugar 
to  4210  dollars.  The  other  articles  were  trepang,  bees'-wax, 
birds'-nests,  coffee,  ebouy,  ghee,  hides,  ivory,  iron-ware, 
ratans  (2216  d.),  raw  silk,  rice,  stick-lac,  tortoiseshell,  garro- 
wood,  lakka-wood,  and  several  other  articles;  31,313  dol- 
lars were  also  Imported.  The  exports  in  1835  amounted  to 
316,370  dollars.  The  principal  article  was  opium,  to  the 
amount  of  169,348  dollars,  and  next  to  it  followed  cotton- 
twist  (40,867  d.),  tobacco  (30,034  d.),  Malay  piece-goods 
(21,538  d.),  European  piece-goods  (14,994  d.),  and  India 
piece-goods  (9474  d.).  Minor  articles  were  arms,  bees'-wax, 
cotton,  earthenware,  gambier,  iron  and  steel  (3431  d.),  iron- 
ware and  cutlery,  raw  silk,  salt,  and  several  sundries.  There 
were  also  14,408  dollars  sent  from  Singapore  to  these  ports. 

Tlie  commerce  between  Singapore  and  the  island  of  Su- 
matra is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  ports  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island :  there  is  hardly  any  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Bencoolen.  Padang, 
and  Trappanuli,  which  are  on  the  western  coast.  The  com- 
merce of  the  eastern  coast  is  divided  between  Singapore  and 
Penang.  The  ports  south  of  the  fi^e  port  of  Batu  tfara  send 
their  goods  to  Singapore,  whilst  those  which  are  farther 
north  visit  Penang.  The  harbours  connected  with  the  first- 
named  settlement  are  Campar,  Siack,  Indragiri,  Iam- 
bic, Assahan,  and  Batu  Bara.  The  goods  imported  from 
these  places  amounted  to  the  sum  of  130,921  dollars.  The 
principal  articles  were  coffee  (44,842d.),  betel-nut  (24,946  d.), 
eotton  (12,134  d.),  sago  (10,972  d.),  ratans  (8261  d.)  gold- 
dust  (5936  d.),  and  benjamin  (4652  d.).  Minor  articles  were 
trepan^,  boes'-wax  (3713  d.),  dragon's-blood,  gambier, 
hides,  iToiy,  iron,  iron-ware,  mother-of-pearl  shells,  paddy, 
pepper,  rice  (3682  d.).  spices,  tortoise-shell,  lakka-wood,  and 
several  sundries.  There  were  also  sent  to  Singapore  1250 
dollars,  and  Java  rupees  to  the  amount  of  300  dollars.  The 
goods  exDorted  to  these  places  amounted  to  the  value  of 
165,601  oollars.  The  principal  articles  were  India  piece- 
goods  (37,774  d.),  European  piece-goods  (16,443  d.),  raw-silk 
(12,680  d.)  opium  (11,767  d.).  Malay  piece  goods  (10,337  d.), 
China  sundries  (8995  d.),  iron  (6390  d.),  and  salt  (5919  d.). 


Minor  articles  were  arms  (2475  d.),  brasa-ware,  china  wars 
(3196  d.X  copper  sheathing,  cotton-twist,  earthenware,  gold 
thread,  gunpowder,  iron-ware,  nankeens,  oils,  stick-lac,  tea, 
tobacco,  wheat,  woollens,  and  several  sundries.  There  were 
also  sent  to  Sumatra  26,906  dollars,  and  Java  rupees  to  the 
amount  of  1800  dollars. 

The  western  trade  of  Singapore  comprehends  that  with 
Calcutta,  Madraa,  Bombay,    the   island  of  (^lon,   and 
Arabia,  with  the  C!ape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  and  Aus- 
tralia, and  with  Europe  and  America.    In  the  commerce 
which  is  carried  on  between  Singapore  and  CTalcutta  larger 
capitals  are  employed  than  in  that  with  China  or  Great 
Britain.    The  imports  from  Calcutta  amounted,  in  1835,  to 
1,191,390  dollars.     The  principal  article  was  opium,  of 
which  1640  chests,  of  the   value  of  957,855  dollars,  were 
imported.      Next   to    it  were    India    piece-goods,  which 
amounted   to  135,679  dollars;  gunnies  (24,745   d.),  cot- 
ton (21,060  d.).  rice  (14,042  d.),  wheat  (13,978  d.),  India 
sundries  (8024  d.),  and  saltpetre  (7451  d.).    The  other  arti- 
cles, as  brass- ware,   canvas,  copper-ware,  cordage,  copper 
sheathing,    ebony,    ghee,    hides,   mother-of-pearl    shells, 
tobacco,  and  European  sundries,  amounted  only  to  smalt 
sums.    The  exports  from  Singapore  to  Calcutta  were  to 
the  value  of  876,851  dollars,    llie  most  valuable  article 
was  gold-dust,  which  amounted  to  473,565  dollars.    Tin 
was  sent  to  the  amount  of  69,045  dollars,  pepper  44,839  d., 
cigars  29,550  d.,  European  piece-goods  20,669  d.,  sapan- 
wood  18,829  d.,  spirits  17.992  d.,  ratans  13,465  d.,  gambier 
10,230  d.,  Java  sundries  8402  d.,  spices  6333  d..  Eastern 
sundries  5781   d.,  canvass  5931  d.,  cotton-twist  5619  d., 
European  sundries  4712  d.,  and  tea  4510  d.  Minor  articles 
were  anchors  and  grapneU  (2014  A.),  arms,  benjamin,  bees'- 
wax,  betel-nut  (3589  d.),  cassia  (3951  d.),  copper,  cordage, 
glass-ware,  iron  and  steel,  sago  (3142  d.),  sugar-candy,  to- 
bacco, wine,  aandal-wood,  woollens,  and  India,  China,  and 
American  sundries  (3916  d.).     From  Singapore  there  were 
sent  to  Calcutta  70,189  dollars,  sicca  rupees  to  the  amount 
of  5092  dollars,  Java  rupees  1943  dollars,  sycee  silver  650 
dollars,  ticals  25,004  dollars,  sovereigns  475  dollars,  gold 
mohurs  93  dollars,  and  cowries  2989  dollars 

The  commerce  with  Madras  is  much  less  important.  The 
imports  fixim  that  place  to  Singapore  amounted  only  to 
151,133  dollars.  The  largest  article  was  India  piece-goods 
(132,679  d.),  and  all  the  others,  except  ebony  (6823  d.), 
amounted  to  small  sums,  and  were  trepang,  earthenware, 
ghee  (2993  d.},  mother-of-pearl  shells,  European  piece- 
goods  (2880  d.),  rice,  wine,  spirits,  and  a  few  sundries.  The 
exports  to  Madras  amounted  to  138,365  dollars,  and  con- 
sisted principally  in  money,  vis.  99,758  dollars  in  specie, 
ticals  to  the  amount  of  17,000  dollars,  sicca  rupees  311 
dollars,  and  Java  rupees  125  dollars.  Cigars,  amount- 
ing to  5187  dollars,  were  the. most  important  article 
Other  articles  were  benjamin,  chinaware,  cordage,  earthen- 
ware, gold-dust,  glassware,  iron  and  steel,  ironware  (2984  d.), 
European  piece-goods,  ratans,  sago,  spices,  sugar-candy, 
woollens  (2168  d.),  spirits,  and  some  sundries. 

The  commerce  with  Bombay  is  more  important  The 
imports  from  that  place  amounted  to  1 56,904  dollars.  Opium 
was  to  the  amount  of  117,195  dollars,  and  India  piece-goods 
19,578  dollar*.  The  other  articles  were  of  little  value,  and  con- 
sisted of  brassware,  cotton  (2308  d.),  grain,  saltpetre,  tor- 
toiseshell, woollens,  and  a  few  sundries ;  ther«  were  also 
imported  13,000  dollars.  The  exports  to  Bombay  amounted 
to  196,757  dollars.  The  largest  articles  were  gold-dust 
(38,683  d.),tiu(31,050d.),sugar(30,489d.),spices(17,051d.X 
piece-goods (II, 202  d.),raUns(7598d.),Bnd  cigars  (5441  d.). 
Minor  articles  were  benjamin,  betel-nut,  cassia  (2962  d.), 
gambier,  ivory,  oils,  pepper,  raw  silks,  sago,  garro-wood 
(3360  d.),  sapan-wood,  spirits,  and  several  sundries.  Bombay 
received  also  from  Singapore  30,437  dollars,  ticals  to  the 
amount  of  5896  dollars.  Bombay  rupees  371  dollars,  gold 
coins  92  dollars,  and  doubloons  62  dollars. 

The  exports  from  Singapore  to  Ceylon  amounted  only  to 
3849  dollars,  and  consisted  of  chinaware  (1097  d.),  ratans, 
cigars,  sugar  (1358  d.),  and  a  few  sundries.  But  Ceylon 
sent  to  Singapore  goods  to  the  amount  of  30,876  dollars,  of 
which  ebony  alone  was  of  the  value  of  19,872  dollars.  The 
other  articles,  except  cordage  (4669  d,),  were  small,  and 
consisted  of  trepang,  birds'  feathers,  canvas,  ghee,  hides, 
India  piece-goods,  wheat,  spirits,  and  some  sundriec. 

The  imports  from  Arabia  to  Singapon  amounted  oniv  to 
6395  dollars,  and  consisted  of  India  sundries  (4840  d.),  and 
small  quantities  pf  gold  thread,  tortoiseshell,  oils,  and  salt. 
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But  SiD(^pore  exported  to  Arabia,  probably  on  account  of 
tbe  pilgrims  who  go  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  the 
Indian  Archipelago  to  Mecca,  the  value  of  70,153  doUan, 
of  which  41,000  dollars  were  in  specie.  The  largest  articles 
of  goods  were  benjamin  (8708  d.),  tin  (6779  d.),  sugar 
(S883  d.),  and  garro-wood  (4710  d.)  Minor  articles  were 
gold-dust  (607  d.)i  pepper,  India  piece-goods,  rice,  sago, 
spices,  sugar-candy,  sapan-wood,  and  a  few  sundries. 

The  imports  into  Singapore  from  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and 
Australia  amounted  only  to  48C0  dollars,  of  which  2900 
were  in  specie,  to  which  arms  and  ebony  in  small  quantities 
were  added.  But  Singapore  exported  to  these  places  goods 
to  the  amount  of  88,674  dollars.  The  most  important 
articles  were  tin  (12,570  d.),  cigars  (11,272  d).,  wheat 
(U,017d.),  Eastern  sundries  (8739  d.),  sugar (6425  d.).  and 
coffee  (5886  i.)  The  other  articles  were  of  less  importance, 
and  consisted  of  antimony,  bees'-wax,  canvas,  cassia,  cord- 
age (2608  d.),  gram,  gambier,  gold-dust,  gunnies,  opium 
(2400  d.),  pepper,  paddy,  provisions  (2302  d.),  ratana,  rice 
(2633  d.),  8a^;o,  sugar-candy,  tea  (2360  d.)>  tobacco,  wines, 
spirits,  and  European  sundries  (3216  d.). 

The  United  States  of  America  carry  on  an  active  com- 
merce with  Singapore,  but  as  most  of  their  goods  are  not 
adapted  for  the  market  of  Southern  Asia,  they  generally 
pay  for  the  goods  that  they  buy  with  ready  money.  They 
imported  87,800  Spanish  dollars,  and  also  manufactured 
goods  ri  4,548  d.),  provisions  (9853  d.),  and  American  sun- 
dries (9122  d.)  Minor  articles  were  canvas,  cordage,  gun- 
powder, hides,  cigars,  and  tobacco  (1556  d.)  The  whole 
importation  amounted  to  125,897  dollars,  whilst  the  articles 
exported  were  of  the  value  of  177,526  dollars.  The  most  im- 
portant articles  among  the  exports  were  tin  (43,751  d.), 
sugar  (38,184  d.),  coffee  (34,279  d.),  pepper  (19,793  d.), 
tortoise-shell  (6784  d.),  rice  (6258  d.),  and  gunnies  (5760  d.). 
Minor  articles  were  antimony,  betel-nut,  canvas,  cassia 
(3956  d.),  cordage,  dragon's-blood,  gambier.  hides,  oils, 
opium  (2660  d.),  India  piece-goods,  ratans  (2117  d.),  sago, 
cigars,  spices  (2400  d.),  tea,  ana  several  sundries. 

As  to  the  harbours  of  continental  Europe,  that  of  Ham- 
burg had  the  greatest  share  in  the  trade.  But  the  imports 
from  these  place*  amounted  only  to  65,657  dollars,  and  the 
largest  articles  were  spirits  (12,876  d.),  piece-goods 
(12,700  d.),  wine  10,578  d.),  and  European  sundries 
(16,584  d.).  Minor  articles  were  arms,  canvas  (3000  d.), 
cordage  (2300  d.),  eoltun-twist  (2340  d.),  glassware,  gold 
thread,  iron  (2161  d.),  ironware,  lead,  oils,  paints,  provisions, 
salt,  and  woollens.  The  goods  exported  from  Singapore  to 
these  parts  amounted  to  115,303  dollars.  The  largest  articles 
were  coffee  (42,649  d.),  tin  (23,319  d.),  sugar  US|942  d.), 
pepper  (13,772  d.),  European  sundries  (5329  d.),  and  cassia 
(3355  d.).  Minor  articles  of  export  were  bees'-wax,  cordage, 
gold  dust,  bides,  rice,  ratans,  sago  (2084  d.),  cigars  (2386  d.), 
tortoise-shell,  sapan-wood,  arrack,  and  some  sundries. 

Tbe  commerce  Of  Singapore  with  Great  Britain  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  with  Calcutta,  and  more  active  than  that  with 
China.  Great  Britain  imported  into  the  port  of  Singapore 
in  the  year  ending  with  the  30th  of  April,  1836,  goods  to  the 
amount  of  1,150,808  dollars.  The  most  important  article 
consisted  of  several  kinds  of  piece-goods,  to  the  amount  of 
575,776  dollars.  Other  articles  of  importance  were  cotton- 
twist  (58,994  d.),  European  sundries  (56,772  d.),  iron 
(49,409  A.),  woollens  (48,976  d.),  arms  (45.778  d.),  earthen- 
ware (31,560d.),glassware(23,480d.),  gunpowder  (20,793d.), 
copper  sheathing  and  nails  (16,728  d.),  ironware  and 
cutiery  (15,488  d.),  anchors  and  grapnels  (14,383  d.), 
and  wine*  (13,445  d.).  The  importations  were  — beer 
(8281  d.),  canvas  (5188  d.),  cordage  (6684  d.),  opium 
(2000  d.),  paints  (3077  d.),  provisions  (4220  d.),  spelter 
(3296  d.),  and  spirits  (4724  d.).  Minor  articles  were  brass- 
ware,  gold  thread,  lead,  and  tea.  Great  Britain  sent  also  to 
Singapore  17,000  Spanish  dollars,  and  copper  coin  to  the 
amount  of  25,072  dollars.  The  goods  shipped  at  Singapore 
for  Great  Britain  amounted  to  the  value  of  890,01 7  dollars. 
The  most  important  articles  were  tortoise-shell  (125,101  d.), 
tin  (101,204  d.),  pepper  (91,289  d.),  raw  silk  (70,675  d.), 
sugar  (62,406  d.).  Eastern  sundries  (59,586  d.),  coffee 
(53,644  d.),  tea  (44,376  d.),  sago  (35,89 1  d.),  spices<34,939  d.), 
mother-of-pearl  shells  (27,570  d.),  China  sundries  (25,544 d.), 
bees'-wax  (22,6^6  d.),  cassia  (22,298  d.),  antimonyd  8,704  d.), 

5ambiur  (16,339  d.)  hides  (13,950  d  ),  benjamin  (8708  d.), 
ava  sundries  (7982  d.),  ratans  (6988  d.).  Straits  sundries 
(5943  d.),  and  ivory  (5053  d.).  Minor  articles  were  birds' 
feather*  end  birds  of  paradise,  eamphor.  cordage  (2524  d.). 


eoloured  ootton-twist  (2541  d.),  dragons'-blood,  ebony,  gold- 
dust  (4355  d.),  nankeens  (3440  d.),  oils,  China  piece-goods, 
rice,  cigars,  wines,  sapan-wood  (4262  d.j,  and  India  sundries 
(3106  d.).  There  were  also  sent  to  Great  Britain  95  sove- 
reigns, and  cowries  to  the  value  of  1086  dollars. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  commerce  of  Singapore  at  present, 
but  it  will  probably  increase  largely  in  a  few  years.  If  the 
Chinese  government  continue  the  vexatious  restrictions  on 
our  commerce  at  Canton,  it  may  be  expedient  to  discontinue 
the  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Celestial  empire. 
Instead  of  CSanton,  the  settlement  of  Singapore  would  be 
the  market  to  which  tea  and  other  articles  of  Chinese  in- 
dustry would  be  brought,  and  our  goods  adapted  for  their 
consumption  would  be  sold.  The  consumption  of  all  these 
articles,  with  the  exception  of  opium,  would  probably  be 
much  increased  by  such  a  change,  for  the  Chinese  them- 
selves would  be  able  to  sell  their  goods  at  a  less  price  at 
Singapore  than  we  have  hitherto  paid  for  them  at  cianton. 
Our  vessels  and  merchants  have  to  pay  very  heavy  dues, 
whilst  Chinese  vessels  pay  very  little  in  comparison,  and  are 
almost  entirely  free  from  dues  whenever  a  part  of  their 
return  cargo  consists  of  rice.  This  article  is  at  present 
always  to  be  bad  at  Singapore,  and  might  be  grown  to  an 
indefinite  extent  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Sumatra  and  in 
our  Tenasserin  provinces,  if  there  was  a  demand  for  it. 
Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  Chinese  junks  would  be  able  to 
sell  tea  and  other  articles  at  least  1 0  per  cent.  less  than  we 
pay  for  them  at  Canton ;  besides,  the  lea  is  brought  toCanton 
by  a  transport  over  land  of  many  hundred  miles,  whilst 
the  countries  in  which  it  grows  are  near  tbe  sea ;  and  it 
could  be  brought  directly  from  Amoy,  Nit^o,  and  Saiighae, 
to  Singapore,  at  a  much  less  expense.  Tbe  only  difference 
would  be,  that  our  vessels,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Canton, 
would  stop  at  Singapore ;  but  that  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  loss,  when  we  reflect  that  the  increased  consumption 
of  Chinese  goods,  in  consequence  of  tbe  decrease  in  price, 
would  certainly  be  attended  by  an  increase  of  our  shipping. 

Hittory. — On  the  site  of  the  present  British  settlement 
formerly  stood  the  capital  of  a  Malay  kingdom.  According 
to  the  history  of  that  nation,  Sang  Nila  Utama,  from  Men- 
angkabau  in  Sumatra,  founded  the  city  of  Singhapiira  (the 
lion's  town)  about  1160.  and  Raffles  was  able  in  1819  t« 
trace  tbe  outer  lines  of  the  old  city.  It  then  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Malacca.  This  town  was  taken  in  1252 
by  a  king  of  Java,  and  the  residence  of  the  king  was  trans- 
ferred to  tbe  town  of  Malacca,  which  was  then  founded. 
After  that  event  the  town  seems  gradually  to  have  decayed, 
and  the  country  to  have  been  abandoned;  for  when  the 
British,  after  having  restored  the  town  of  Malacca  to  the 
Dutch  in  1816,  wished  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  shores 
of  the  Strait  of  Malacca  or  its  neighbourhood,  that  they 
might  not  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  commerce  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  by  the  Dutch,  they  found  on  their 
arrival  at  Singapore  that  the  population  o'f  the  whole  island 
did  not  exceed  150  individuals,  as  already  stated.  It  was 
then  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Johore,  which  had  been  so 
reduced  by  internal  discord,  that  some  of  the  superior 
officers  bad  become  independent.  One  of  them,  the  Tu- 
mungong,  or  chief  justice,  had  got  possession  of  the  island 
of  Singapore  and  tbe  adjacent  country,  and  from  him  the 
British  obtained,  in  1819,  permission  to  build  a  factory  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  island.  Soon  afterwards  a  person 
who  had  some  claim  to  the  throne  of  JohoK  came  to  the 
British  settlement  and  received  a  small  pension.  From  this 
person,  who  was  afterwards  king  of  Johore,  and  theTumun- 
gong,  the  British .  obtained,  in  1824,  the  sovereignty  and 
fee-simple  of  the  island,  as  well  as  of  all  the  seas,  straits, 
and  islands,  for  tbe  sum  of  60,000  Spanish  dollars,  and  aa 
annuity  of  24,000  Spanish  dollars  for  their  natural  lives. 
In  1826  Singapore  was  placed  under  the  provincial  govern- 
ment of  the  Straits  Settlement,  which  is  fixed  on  the  island 
of  Penang. 

(Crawfurd's  Journal  of  an  Embatty  to  the  Court*  qfSiam 
and  Cochin  China;  Finlayson's  Mitsioti  to  Siatn  and  Hui; 
Moor's  Notice*  qf  the  Indian  Archipelaeo,  &c.;  Newbold'* 
Political  and  Slatiitical  Account  of  the  Britith  Settlement* 
in  the  Slraitt  (^Malacca.) 

SINIGAOLIA.    [Pesaro  kt  XJrbino.I 

SINKING  FUND.    [Nationai.  Dkbt.J 

SINCyPE,  or  SINUB.    [Paphlaoonia.] 

SINTOC,  or  SINDOC  sometimes  written  Syndoc,  n 
the  bark  of  a  species  of  Cinnamomum,  which  nas  traaa 
called  C.  Siotoe  by  Blume^  who  says  it  is  a  tree  80  feet  in 
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Bfight,  indigenoui  in  the  primeval  (bfesff  of  Java,  It  ia  |;i 
liattiih  pieces,  of  a  warm  spicy  taste,  but  is  seldom  seen  in 
this  country.  It  resembles  the  Calilawan  bark,  called  clove- 
bark  by  some,  which  is  called  kulie-lawan  by  the  natives  of 
Java,  and  is  the  produce  of  a  nearly-allied  species,  the  Cin- 
tumtomum  Calilawan  of  Blume,  which  grows  i^i  similar 
situations  with  the  former,  and  of  which  the  bark  is  used  as 
a  spice,  and  its  essential  oil  is  employed  as  a  medicine  and 
as  a  perfume  by  the  Javanese. 

SIOUX  INDIANS,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  of  tlie  native  tribes  within  the  territories  of  the 
ITnited  States  of  North  America.  Thev  inhabit  a  .arge  tract 
between  42°  and  49°  N.  laf.  and  90"  30' and  99'  30'  W.  long., 
comprehending  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country  between 
the  Mississippi  on  the  east  and  the  Missouri  on  the 
*est,  north  of  42"  30'  N.  lat,  or  the  present  territory 
of  Iowa.  Tbey  also  occupy  a  large  tract  of  the  territory 
of  Wisconsin  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi,  extending 
along  the  river  from  Fort  Crawford  on  the  south  to  the 
St.  Croix  river,  and  the  whole  country  west  of  the  last- 
mentioned  river  as  far  north  as  Lake  Spirit,  and  westward 
to  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  In  these  parts  their 
country  borders  on  that  of  the  Algonquins,  who  occupy  the 
tract  v^t  of  Lake  Superior,  but  along  the  banks  of  the 
Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeg  the  Sioux  claim  the  whole 
traet  to  the  boundary-line  of  the  United  States  (49°  N.  lat.). 
On  the  banks  of  the  Mis^"''i  ^^^Y  ^f^  found  near  Fort 
Mandan  on  the  north  (47°  30'),  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Soldiers'  River  (42°)  on  the  south,  and  it  is  stated  that  they 
hunt  in  the  country  west  of  the  Missouri  between  43°  and 
47°  N.  lat.  The  southern  boundary  of  their  country  may  be 
marked  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  Soldiers'  River 
to  Fort  Crawford. 

The  Sioux  Indians  call  themselves  Dacotaa,  but  in  their 
external  relations  they  assume  the  name  of  Ochente  Shakoan 
(the  nation  of  the  seven  fires  or  councils),  a  name  which  re- 
fers to  a  division  into  seven  great  tribes,  of  which  they  were 
formerly  composed.  The  French  Canadians  divide  them  into 
Gens  du  Lac  and  Gens  du  Large.  The  former  once  lived  about 
Spirit  Lake,  and  are  now  principally  found  along  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi.  They  live  in  villages,  and  have  begun  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  The 
Gens  du  Large,  under  which  name  the  greater  number  of 
the  tribes  are  comprehended,  rove  about  m  the  prairies  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  live  almost  exclu- 
sively by  the  chase.  On  these  prairies  the  buffalo  is  found 
in  uncommon  numbers,  and  probably  there  is  no  part  of 
North  America  in  which  this  animal  is  so  plentiful.  Hence 
the  means  of  subsistence  are  very  abundant,  and  the  nation 
of  the  Dacotas  is  more  numerous  than  any  other  in  such 
high  latitudes.  It  is  stated  that  the  Dacotas  themselves 
compose  a  population  of  28,000  individuals,  and  that  there 
are  above  7000  warriors.  The  Assiniboines,  who  live  north 
of  the  Dacotas,  within  the  territories  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  formerly  constituted  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Dacotas,  but  separated  from  them  in  consequence  of  a 
qijarrel.  whence  they  are  named,  by  the  Dacotas,  Hoka 
(the  revolted).  The  Chippewas  name  them  Assiniboines 
or  Stone  Boines,  and  the  Dacota  they  call  Boines.  This 
branch  of  the  Dacota  Indians  is  slated  to  be  no  less  nu- 
merous than  the  Dacotas  themselves. 

The  language  of  these  two  tribes  differs  from  that  of  their 
neighbours,  yet  some  distinctions  of  the  nature  of  dialects 
appear  to  prevail  in  some  words  as  spoken  by  the  roving  In- 
dians and  by  the  Dacotas.  They  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  a  great  number  of  subordinate  beings, 
whose  powers  and  attributes  vary  much.  The  Supreme 
Being  is  called  Wahkan  Tanka,  or  Great  Spirit,  and  they  con- 
sider him  as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  ana  as  the  ruler  and 
disposer  of  the  universe ;  they  bold  him  to  be  the  source  of  all 
good  and  the  cause  of  no  evil.  The  next  spirit  in  respect  to 
power  is  the  Wahkan  Shecha,  or  Evil  Spirit,  whose  influence 
is  exclusively  exerted  in  doine  evil.  '|'he  third  divinity  is 
the  thunder,  whose  residence  uiey  fix  in  the  west,  and  some 
believe  that  it  dwells  on  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Sfountains, 
because  in  this  country  all  thunder-storms  come  from  the 
west  The  thunder  is  considered  the  spirit  of  war.  They 
offer  sacrifices  to  these  three  powers,  and  these  sacrifices  aie 
accompanied  with  prayers,  but  not  with  dances. 

To  rise  early,  to  be  inured  to  fatigue,  to  hunt  skilfully,  to 
undergo  hunger  without  repining,  are  the  only  points  to 
which  the  Dacotas  think  k  important  to  attend  in  .the 
•ducation  of  their  children. 


Tbe  Dacotas  who  live  along  the  Mississippi  and  StPetet  • 
river  raise  maize,  and  they  also  cultivate  beans,  pumpkins, 
and  other  vegetables.  But  these  agriculturists  constitute 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  tribe :  by  far  the  larger  part  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  hunting  wild  animals,  especially  the 
buffalo.  The  other  animals  which  abound  in  their  country 
are  beavers,  otters,  marten^  minxes,  musk-rats,  lynxes, 
wolverines,  elks,  moose  deer,  bears,  and  wolves.  As  the 
wild  animals  are  so  abundant  in  their  country,  the  Dacotas 
are  no(  obliged  to  live  in  small  societies,  but  they  generally 
live  in  camps  consisting  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  lodges,  each 
lodge  containing  several  families.  Sometimes  there  are 
above  three  hundred  warriors  in  one  encampment. 

(Lewis  and  Clarke's  Travel*  up  the  Missouri,  ^. ;  and 
Keating's  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source  qf  the 
St.  Peter^s  River,  ^c,  und«r  the  command  of  Major  Long.) 

SIPHNO,  called  also  Siphanto  and  Sifanno  (by  Carpac- 
chi,  Isole  del  Mondo),  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  form- 
ing one  of  the  group  called  the  Cyclades.  The  original  name 
was  Merope ;  it  was  called  Siphnus  from  a  personage  of  that 
name.  It  was  colonised  by  lonians  from  Athens.  (Herodot, 
viii.  48.)  In  the  reign  of  Folycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos, 
about  520  B.C.,  the  inhabitants  were  very  flourishing  in  con- 
sequence of  their  gold  and  silver  mines,  and,  according  to  He- 
rodotus (iii.  57),  they  were  the  post  wealthy  of  the  islanders. 
They  had  a  deposit  at  Delphi  of  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
the  mines.  i$ome  exiles,  who  were  expelled  from  Samos  by 
Folycrates  [Samos],  invaded  Siphnus  about  this  time,  and 
levied  a  contribution  of  100  talents.  The  Sipbnians  were 
among  the  few  inhabitants  of  the  ^rchipelago  who  resisted 
the  Persian  claim  of  earth  and  water,  aiid  they  contributed 
one  small  ship  of  war  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.,  viii. 
48.)  '^heir  mines  were  not  afterwards  so  valuable  (Demos- 
thenes, vipi  avvTaiius).  Pausanias  (x.,  11)  says  that  after 
a  time  they  ceased  to  send  t^^easure  to  Delphi,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  sea  broke  in  on  their  mines  and  destroyed 
them.  Siphnus  is  very  little  noticed  by  antient  authors. 
From  Stephanus  Byzantiniis,  Hesychius,  and  Suidas  we 
learn  that  the  natives  were  of  dissolute  manners,  insomuch 
that  to  do  like  a  Siphnian  (St^vta^ctv)  was  a  term  of  re- 
proach. Ib  the  work  of  (Constantino  Porpbyrogennetus 
'  De  Thematibus,'  Siphnus  is  in  the  theme  of  Hellas,  and 
in  the  Syuecdemus  of  Hierocles  it  forms  part  of  the  Pro- 
vincia  Insularum. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  Latin  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, Marco  Satiado,  the  first  duke  of  Naxos,  conquered 
the  island  and  made  it  part  of  bis  dominions.  It  passed 
from  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Gozzadini  family,  who  held 
it  till  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  Barbarossa,  aher  the  cap- 
ture of  Rhodes  in  the  time  of  Soliman  II.  It  was,  in  eom- 
mon  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  partially  protected  from 
the  oppressions  of  theTurks  by  the  Venetians;  and  Tourne- 
fbrt  {Voyage  du  Levant)  mentions  that  about  50  years  be- 
fore his  visit  to  the  place,  so  little  was  the  power  of  the 
Porte  there,  that  the  inhabitants,  assisted  by  a  Frovengal 
corsair,  expelled  the  Turks  who  bad  been  sent  there  to  work 
the  lead -mines. 

Sijphnus  is  between  36°  50'  and  37'  10'  N-laf.,  and  in  25* 
1 0'  £.  long. :  it  is  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Serpho,  north- 
east of  Muo,  and  south-west  of  Paro,  lying  immediately  oppo- 
site Antiparo.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  narrower  at  the  north 
than  at  the  southern  extremity.  Pliny  reckons  it  at  about 
28  Roman  miles  in  circumference,  and  Carpacchi  (Isole 
del  Mon4o)  at  40.  Tournefort  mentions  five  ports,  which 
were  ranch,  frequented  about  50  years  before  his  visit  there: 
Faro,yathy,  Kilriani,  ICironisso,  and  jCastron,  of  which  Kas- 
tron  is  on  the  ea.st.  Faro  and  Kitriani  on  the  south,  and 
Yatby  on  the  west  side.  Another  on  the  east  side,  Agia 
Sosti,  is  marked  in  the  map  attached  to  Fiedler's '  Reise 
durch  Griechenland,'  1 841.  f  ournefort  gives  the  names  of 
five  villages,  Artimone,  Stavril.  Catavati,  Xambela,  and 
Petali;  and  of  four  convents  of  caloyers,  Brici  or  La  Fon- 
taine. Stomongoul,  St.  Chrysostome,  and  St.  H£lie. 

Fiedler  mentions  only  two  towns :  Kastron,  on  a  strong  and 
rocky  bill  overlooking  the  sea,  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor;  and  Stawri,  the  Stavril  of  Tournefort,  in  the 
centre  of  the  bland.  Siphnus  is  in  the  pashalik  of  Nakseha. 
The  bishop  is  also  bishop  of  Milo.  The  population  in  the 
time  of  Tournefort  was  about  5000 ;  they  were  taxed  in  the 
year  1700  at  4000  crowns  of  French  money.'  The  lands  are 
chiefly  laid  out  in  vine^rds ;  the  wine  is  not  so  good  as  that 
of  the  neighbouring  islabds.  The  chief  trade  is  in  silk, 
figs,  honey,  wax,  sesame,  and  cotton  stuffs,  which  are  cele- 
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brate^  fbr  their  quality:  the  inhabitants  imtiort  the  taw  ma- 
terial. There  are  very  few  sheep,  horses,  or  hohted  cattle. 
The  climate  is  good,  and  the  inhabiiants  lonf;-]ived. 

Sipbnus  was  celebrated  among  the  antients  for  a  sort  of 
stone  itaentioned  by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.,  xxxvi.  22),  of  which 
drinkin^-eups  were  made,  which  wls  easily  carved,  and  har- 
dened afterwards  by  boiling  oil.  This  was  a  species  of  talc, 
according  to  Fiedler,  who  gives  further  particulars  relating 
to  the  geology  of  the  island.  Tournefort  was  shown  the 
situation  of  one  gold-mine,  but  could  not  discover  the  en- 
trance.    Fiedler  gives  an  account  of  one  near  Agia  Sosti. 

The  antiquities  of  the  island  are  few.  On  the  south  side, 
at  Porto  Plati  Gkllo,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  Greek  town. 
Tournefort  speaks  of  a  temple  saered  to  Pan  near  the 
castle,  which  is  also  noticed  by  Carpaochi,  and  of  several 
murble  sarcoplia);!  with  good  sculpture.  There  are  also 
Greek  inscriptions,  which  are  given  by  him  and  Fiedler. 
The  Greek  coins  of  Siphnus  are  very  numerous:  they  are 
of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  types  on  them  are  the 
head  of  Apollo  (there  was  a  town  called  Apollonia  in  Siph- 
nus, according  to  Stephanas  Byz.,  'AwoXXan'ut),  the  Chi- 
mgera,  heed  ofBacchus,  and  a  dove  with  wings  spread.  The 
coins  struck  under  the  emperors  have  Pallas  on  the  reverse. 
Kastron  is  a  castle  built  apparentlv  when  the  Venetians  first 
occupied  the  island.  Various  buildings  bear  the  arms  of  the 
Grozzadini  family,  three  of  whom  were  still  living  there  in 
the  time  of  Tournefort. 

SIPHON  (vifcdv),  a  tube  or  pipe.  This  maohine,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  article  HYDRADLica,  was  pro- 
bably  invented  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  by  Hero  of 
Alexandria,  who,  in  the  '  Spiritalia,'  or  Pneumatics,  men- 
tions its  employment  fbr  the  purpose  of  conveying  water 
from  one  valley  to  another  over  the  intervening  ground. 

'In  order  that  a  fluid  may  issue  fh>m  that  branch  of  a 
siphon  which  is  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  vessel  con- 
taining it,  it  is  necessary,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  article 
above  mentioned,  that  the  extremity  of  the  branch  should 
be  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel ;  but  it  may 
be  observed  that  there  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  when  the 
intetior  diameter  of  that  branch  is  very  small ;  for  example, 
when  it  is  less  than  I- 1 0th  of  an  inch,  the  interior  diameter 
of  the  branch  in  the  vessel  being  considerably  greater.  For 
if  such  a  fluid  as  water  or  wine  be  introduced  into  a  bent 
tube  having  one  branch  only  very  small,  and  the  open  ends 
be  uppermost,  the  top  of  the  fluid  in  the  more  slender 
branch  will,  by  the  effect  of  capillary  attraction,  stand 
hiprher  than  the  top  of  that  in  the  other  branch.  It  would 
follow  therefore,  that  if  the  bent  tube  were  inverted,  and 
the  orifice  of  its  larger  branch  were  placed  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  in  a  vessel,  the  fluid  would  begin  to  issue 
from  the  other  branch,  though  the  orifice  of  the  latter  were 
a  little  above  the  level  of  that  surfitee. 

The  effect  of  a  siphon  may  be  produoed  by  capillary 
attraction  alone;  for  if  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  have  one  of 
its  extremities  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  part  of  it  be  made 
to  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  the  water  will  l»e  at- 
tracted along  the  threads  of  the  cloth,  and  will  descend 
from  thence  in  drops,  provided  the  extremity  of  the  part 
thus  hanging  over  be  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
vessel. 

The  phenomena  presented  bjr  springs  of  water  are  ex- 
plained by  supposini;  that  the  rain  which  is  absorbed  in  the 
earth  ocoasionally  finds  its  way  by  small  channels  to  some 
interior  cavity,  and  from  thence  by  other  channels,  which 
may  be  considered  as  natural  siphons,  to  an  ohflee  on  a  ^ 
lower  level  at  the  surfece  of  the  ground.  At  this  orifice  it 
issues  in  a  stream  of  water,  which  continues  to  flow  till  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  cavity  has  descended  below  the 
tops  of  the  vertical  bends  in  the  channels:  the  water  then 
ceases  to  flow  till  the  rains  again  raise  the  water  ill  the 
cavity  above  those  bends.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that 
a  spring,  without  ceasing  to  flow,  discharges  periodically 
greater  and  smaller  Quantities  of  water  in  given  times ;  and 
this  is  accounted  for  oy  supposing  the  existence  of  two  cavi- 
ties either  unconnected  or  cominunicating  with  one  another 
by  small  channels.  The  channels  leading  from  one  of  these 
cavities  to  the  point  of  efilux  are  supposed  to  be  below  the  level 
of  the  water  in  both  cavities,  so  that  the  water  flows  through 
them  continuallv ;  but  if  the  channels  from  the  other  have 
vertical  bends,  so  that  they  act  as  siphons,  and  at  the  same 
time  these  channels  carry  off  the  water  in  them  faster  than 
it  can  flow  from  the  first  cavity  to  the  second,  it  #ill  be  Only 
wheti  the  water  ill  the  latter  cavity  is  above  the  level  of  all 


such  bends  that  a  discharge  will  take  place  from  theooa. 

As  the  water  in  that  cavity  may  only  attain  the  neoessary 
height  in  consequence  of  periodical  fUls  of  rain,  it  will  fol- 
low that  corresponding  increases  in  the  total  qudntity  of 

water  dischatgea  can  only  then  take  place. 

For  the  amusement  of  young  persons,  several  philosO' 
phical  toys  have  been  constructed,  in  which  the  effects  are 
produced  by  means  of  concealed  siphons.  The  siphon  is 
sometimes  placed  within  a  figure  in  the  middle  or  on  the 
edge  of  a  cup,  and  sometimes  between  its  exterior  and  in- 
terior sides.  Suoh  are  Tantalus's  Gup  and  the  siphon 
fountain. 

SIPHONA'RIA.    [SBMiPBYLLiDiAifs,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  218.] 

.SIPHONIA.  [SpowoiADJt.] 
SIPHO'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
Euphorbiacea,  consisting  of  two  species,  but  one  may  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  other.  This  is  celebrated  as  being  the 
tree  which  yields  the  large  quantities  of  caoutchouc,  called 
Cahuehu  by  the  native  Americans,  annually  imported  from 
Para  in  South  America.  The  genus  has  been  named  Si- 
phonia,  from  the  Greek  word  riphtm  (ai^uv)  a  tube,  from  the 
purposes  to  which  caoutchouc  is  applied ;  but  it  was  origi 
nally  called  Hevea  by  Aublet,  and  the  name  was  changed 
by  Richard  from  its  similarity  to  Evea.  The  species,  or 
South  American  caoutchouc,  was  named  S.  Cahuehu  from 
its  Indian  name  Cahuehu.  The  same  plant  was  first  called 
Jatroj^  elattiea  by  the  younger  Linnnus ;  so  that  it  is 
known  and  referred  to  b^  three  names,  and  in  some  works 
these  are  considered  to  indicate  distinct  plants.  Aublet 
has  figured  the  plant,  and  Jussieu  the  details  of  its  in- 
florescence. 

Siphonia  elaitica  is  a  tree  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  height, 
common  in  the  forests  of  Guiana  and  Brazil,  and  which  lias 
been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  Condamiue  fre- 
quently mentions  it  in  his  voyage  down  the  Amason. 
Caoutchouc  [Caoutchouc]  is  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant 
which  exudes  on  incisions  being  made,  and  solidifies  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  Aublet  states  that  a  deep  incision  is 
first  made  into  the  wood  near  the  bottom  of  the  tree, 
another  is  then  made  longitudinally  from  the  upper  parts 
of  the  tree  down  to  the  first  lateral  and  oblique  inoisioii, 
others  are  also  made  along  the  stend,  whioh  terminate  in 
the  longitudinal  one,  and  themilky  juice  which  exudes  frotii 
all  is  collected  in  a  vessel  placed  at  the  original  incision.  He 
also  states  that  the  nuts  are  edible,  and  Mr.  Morney  savi 
that  a  caterpillar,  which  spins  a  tough  coarse  kind  of  silk, 
feeds  on  the  leaves.    . 

SIPHONI'FERA,  M.  D'Orbigny's  name  for  an  order 
of  testaceous  Mollusks.  consisting  of  the  families  SfnnUidte, 
Nautilidee,  AmmonitieUe,  and  PerittelUda,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  M.  Rang.  The  latter  family  comprises  the 
genera  lehthymarcoUlei  and  Btlemniteg. 

SIPHONOBRANCHIA'TA,  M.  De  Blainville's  name 
for  the  first  order  of  his  first  subclass  of  Mollusks,  P»ir»- 
cephalophora  dioiea.  He  describes  the  StphOHobranehiata 
as  possessitig  organs  of  respiration  constantly  formed  ef  one 
or  two  pectiniform  branehice,  situated  obliquely  on  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  back,  and  continued  in  a  cavity,  the  supe- 
rior wall  of  which  is  provided  with  a  tubiform  canal  more 
or  less  elongated  and  attached  to  the  columella ;  and  ar- 
ranges under  the  order  the  following  families:— SiPBONO- 
STOMATA ;  Entomostomata  ;  and  Angi/ottonuaa. 

The  Angyostomata  are  described  as  differing  very  little 
from  the  other  families  as  far  as  the  ahimal  is  concelrned, 
and  as  possessing  a  very  largb  subven'tral  foot,  which  can  be 
folded  together  longitudinally  for  the  purpose  of  being 
withdrawn  into  the  dbell. 

The  aperture  of  the  shell  of  the  fiimily  is  described  as 
being  more  or  less  notched  anteriorly,  generally  very  nar- 
row, but  always  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  the  colu- 
mella as  being  straight  or  nearly  straight. 

The  operoulum  u  rudimentary  in  a  certain  nutnber  of 
genera,  and  entirely  null  in  others. 

The  /^tftidra arranged  under  the  Anfmottomata  are  Strom- 
but,  Comu,  Tenbellunii  Oliva,  AhdUaria,  Mitra,  VokUa, 
Marfiinella,  Peribolust  Cypreea,  and  Ovula. 

RIPHCNOPS,  Wagler's  name  fbr  a  genus  of  Cocili- 
o'idians. 

The  first  suborder  of  the  Batraohians,  the  PitomiU*  of 
MM.  Dum£ril  and  Bibron,  consists  but  of  one  bmily,  the 
Ophiotomei  (snake-bodied  Batracbians)  or  CeedUoukant 
Their  round  elongated  form,  without  either  tail  or  feet,  ap- 
'^toximatae  (o  closely  to  that  of  the  sisrpeais,  that  to* 
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SMtei  number  of  authors  have  arranged  them  in  the  order 
^hidiana,  acknowledging  at  the  same  time  the  anomalies 
which  they  present,  and  observing  that  they  ought  to  form 
a  very  distinct  group.  [Sssfknti,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  281.] 

The  characters  vhicn  lead  to  the  classiBcation  of  these 
reptiles  into  one  lamily,  and  to  their  separation  from  all 
others,  are,  1st,  a  body  extremely  extended  in  length,  and 
of  a  cylindrical  shape ;  2nd,  the  absence  of  limbs  or  lateral 
appendages  proper  for  locomotion ;  3rd,  a  skin  naked  in  ap- 
pearance and  VISCOUS,  but  concealing  between  the  circular 
folds  which  it  forms  many  rows  or  rings  of  flat,  delicate, 
imbricated  scales,  with  free  »nd  rounded  borders,  resem- 


SoaJoa  of  ClsciUa  nlbtTentria. 

bling  those  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Qshes ;  4tli,  the  rounded 
orifice  of  their  cloaca  situated  below,  very  near  the  posterior 
extremity  of  the  body,  which  is  sometimes  truLcated,  as  it 
were,  and  rounded;  sometimes  obtusely  pointed,  as  in  (he 
genus  TypMcrpt;  Sth,  their  head,  as  in  all  the  Batrachiana, 
is  articulated  to  the  spine  by  means  of  two  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate condyles ;  6tb,  their  lower  jaw  moves  upon  the  cranium 
without  any  separate  articular  bone,  and  the  two  branches 
which  form  it  are  short  and  very  solidly  soldered  together 
towards  the  symphysis  of  the  chin. 

In  the  Serpents  the  occipital  bone  presents,  below  the 
vertebral  hole,  a  single  articular  eminence,  or  condyle ;  and 
the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  jaws  will  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  have  referred  to  the  article  Skkpents. 
The  brevity  of  the  jaws,  and  their  construction  in  the  Cnci- 
lioi'dians,  reduce  the  aperture  of  their  mouth  to  a  very  small 
diameter. 

The  bodies  of  the  vertebra  of  the  CsBcilioi'dians  are  doubly 
excavated  into  cones,  instead  of  being  concave  before  and 
convex  behind.  Their  tongue  is  large,  papillose,  fixed  by 
its  borders  upon  the  gums  in  the  concavity  of  the  jaw,  and 
not  protractile,  nor  forked,  nor  susceptible  of  entering  into  a 
sheath.  The  disposition  and  structure  of  their  teeth  are 
noticed  in  the  article  Sbkpbnts  and  more  fully  detailed  in 
this. 

Professor  Owen  observes  that  in  the  extinct  family  of  the 
Labyrinthodonts  [SALAKA.NDRoiDBa],  the  Batrachian  type  of 
organization  was  .modified  so  as  to  lead  directly  from  that 
order  to  the  highest  form  of  reptiles,  viz.  the  loricate  or 
erocodilian  Saurians ;  that  some  of  the  existing  edentulous 
genera  of  the  BufmUdes  fFRooaJ  connect  the  Batrachian 
with  the  Chelonian  order,  and  that  the  fomily  founded 
upon  the  Linnean  genus  Ctecilia  forms  the  transition  to 
the  ophidian  reptiles.  'The  characters,'  says  the  Professor, 
'  which  retain  the  Ceecilia  in  the  Batrachian  order  are  gene- 
rally known,  and  may  be  briefly  enumerated  as  the  double 
occipital  condyle,  the  biconcave  vertebrae,  the  smooth  mu- 
cous integument  with  minute  and  concealed  scales,  and  the 
brancbi^  aperturea  retained  by  the  young  aome  time  after 
their  birth.  In  the  fixed  tympanic  pedicle,  and  the  anchy- 
loted  symphysis  of  the  lower  iaw,  the  Cadliee  are  also  far 
removed  from  the  typical  ophidian  structures ;  but  the  teeth, 
in  their  length,  slendernesa,  sharp  points,  wide  intervals, 
and  diminished  number,  begin  to  exhibit  the  characters  of 
the  dental  system  of  the  serpent  tribe.'   {Odontography.) 

The  characters  above  set  forth  show  the  connection  which 
these  reptiles  have  with  the  Batrachiana;  but  there  is  one 
atriking  feature,  metamorphosis,  which  is  not  yet  quite  satis- 
ftctorily  made  out  MuUer  indeed  states  that  he  had  ob- 
served young  C<nri/t<8  whose  neck  was  furnished  with  small 
branchial  (Hnges,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  particularly 
noticed. 

The  departure  in  a  degree  of  the  CacUiiXdian*  from  the 
Batrachiana  is  marked  bv  the  presence  of  small  scales ;  by 
ribs  which  are  forked  at  their  vertebral  extremity,  and  mucn 
more  distinct  than  in  the  genus  PhurodeU* ;  by  the  ab- 
Mnee  of  a  sternum ;  and  especially  by  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  mouth,  the  aperture  of  which  is  small,  the  lower 
jaw  being  shorter  than  the  upper,  and  the  teeth  long,  sharp, 
and  generally  curved  backwards. 

The  Cteeitididiant  resemble  many  species  of  the  osseous 
flsbea  of  the  division  of  the  Murtenidee  in  the  form  and 
•tnieture  of  the  skelet«n,  the  articulation  of  the  jaws,  the 
mode  of  implantation  of  the  teeth,  &c;  but  the  mode 'of 
juoetion  of  the  head  with  the  spine  by  means  of  two  con- 


dyles, the  presence  of  lungs  and  nostrils  which  open  din- 
tinctly  within  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  branchiie,  remove  these  animals  from  that  claaa. 
Organization. 

Skeleton. — The  cranium  presents  above  a  single  vaulted 
piece,  in  which  no  trace  of  orbits  is  perceptible.  The  lower 
jaw  is  not  articulated  with  the  skull  by  an  intermediate 
bone,  as  in  the  birds,  lizards,  and  serpents,  but  nearly  as  it 
is  in  the  mammals,  without  however  there  being  the 
slightest  trace  of  a  zygomatic  bone.  The  branches  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  joined  anteriorly  by  a  true  suture,  as  in  the 
lizards. 

Professor  Owen  states  that  the  teeth  are  implanted  in  asin- 
gle  row  upon  the  maxillary,  intermaxillary,  and  palatine  bones, 
the  upper  jaw  being  thus  provided  with  two  semi-elliptical 
and  sub-concentric  series ;  that  there  are  also  two  rows  of 
equal-sized  teeth  on  the  premandibular  bones  of  the  lower 
jaw  in  certain  species :  the  Ctecilia,  he  remarks,  is  the 
last  example  in  the  ascending  survey  which  he  has  taken 
of  the  dental  system  of  this  disposition  of  teeth,  which  was 
so  common  in  the  class  of  fishes. 

*  There  are,'  writes  the  Professor, '  twenty  teeth  in  the  an- 
terior or  outer  premandibular  row  in  the  lumbrico'id  and 
white-bellied  Ceeciliee,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  much  smaller 
size  in  the  second  row.  There  are  twenty  teeth  in  the  outer 
row  of  the  upper  jaw,  of  which  six  are  supported  by  the 
intermaxillaries,  and  sixteen  in  the  inner  or  palatine  row. 
All  these  teeth  ore  long,  slender,  acute,  and  slightly  recurved. 
In  the  rostrated  CeeciUa  the  first  two  teeth  of  the  maxil- 
lary and  premandibular  series  are  longer  and  stronger  than 
the  rest :  they  are  succeeded  by  small  and  recurved  teeth  ; 
the  median  margins  of  the  palatal  bones  are  bristled  with 
small  teeth ;  the  second  row  in  the  lower  jaw  is  repre- 
sented by  two  small  recurved  teeth  on  the  internal  border 
of  the  premandibular  bones.  In  the  modification  of  the 
dental  system  presented  by  this  species  may  be  perceived  a 
retention  of  the  Batrachian  type.  The  annulated  Ceecilin 
iSiphonopt  annulatut)  has  the  maxillary  and  palatine  teeth 
strong,  pointed,  and  slightly  recurved.  In  the  glutinous 
and  two-banded  CeBcilice  (Epicrium),  the  teeth  are  slender, 
acute,  and  more  inclined  backwards,  thus  approaching 
nearer  to  the  ophidian  type ;  in  the  latter  species  {Epicrium  i 
— Rhinatrema—bivittatum)  the  palatal  series,  instead  of 
ranging  concentrically  with  the  outer  row,  is  chevron- shaped 
with  the  angle  turned  forwards  and  rounded  off.  The  teeth 
of  the  CeeciUa  are  sub-transparent ;  their  intimate  struc- 
ture corresponds  with  that  of  the  frog's  tooth ;  but  their 
mode  of  implantation  resembles  that  of  the  teeth  of  the 
Labyrinthodonts,  the  base  being  auchylosed  to  the  parietea 
of  a  shallow  alveolus.*    {.Odnntograpky.) 

In  the  junction  of  the  vertebras  there  is  an  entire  differ 
ence  from  that  of  the  lizards  and  serpents,  and  a  perfect 
approximation  to  that  of  the  perennibranchiate  batrachiana 
and  fishes.  All  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  hollowed, 
'both  before  and  behind,  by  tunnel-shaped  cavities,  in  which 
ligamentous  fibres  are  implanted ;  they  are  not  really  arti- 
culated, but  placed  one  upon  the  other.  Their  superior 
spinous  processes  are  like  those  of  the  AmjMtbante  and 
those  in  the  neck  of  birds,  in  other  words,  depressed  so  as  to 
present  only  a  slight  carina.  Each  body  of  a  vertebra  is 
furnished  below  with  an  apophysis  curved  backwards,  and  * 
forked  forwards  for  the  reception  of  the  eminence  of  the 
preceding  vertebra.  On  the  sides  is  seen  a  small  projection, 
on  which  one  of  the  bifurcations  of  the  rib  is  applied,  for  the 
other  and  longer  fork  rests  upon  an  inferior  eminence.  The  , 
ribs  are  short,  straight,  directed  backwards,  and  triangular, 
forked  as  in  the  birds,  and  united  to  the  vertebrie  very  nearly 
in  the  same  manner. 

Rerpiratory  System.— Jn  Ccecilia  btmhricoidea  the  rudi- 
ment of  a  lung  only  has  been  observed ;  and  Meyer,  who  '' 
made  this  observation,  and  recognised  also  scales  under  the 
folds  of  the  skin,  conceives  that  these  animals  are  speciea 
between  the  two  orders  of  reptiles  which  he  indicates  under 
the  name  of  OphiMurians  on  account  of  the  existence  of 
the  ribs  and  the  presence  of  the  single  lung.  Miiller  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  branchial  boles  in  a  young  Ctecilia 
(AMWcyanralpreaerved  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  Leyden.  He  noticed  an  aperture  of  the  size  of  a  line  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  at  some  lines'  distance  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  buccal  slit.  This  aperture  was  much  wider 
than  it  was  deep,  situated  in  the  yellow  stripe  which  exist* 
on  the  sides.  The  edge  of  the  bole  was  rough  (fipre>,  and 
in  the  interior  were  o^erved  black  fringes,  which  appeared 
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to  be  Bzed  to  the  horns  of  the  o*  kf/cSda,  or  branchial  ares ; 
but  they  did  not  project  beyond  the  external  orifioea.  The 
holes  themseWes  are  in  Aree  oommanication  with  the  buccal 
cavity.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  observation  was 
made  without  disseotion.  The  specimen  is  four  inches  and 
a  half  in  length,  whilst  an  addlt  individual,  which  showed 
no  trace  of  boles,  was  mote  than  a  foot  long. 

Generation. — Mayer  thinks  that  he  observed  two  intro- 
mittent  orf^ans  in  the  Cceeilia.  See  further  the  remarks  at 
the  end  of  this  article. 

Systbmatic  Abhanobiibnt. 

The  position  assigned  to  the  Csecilioi'dians  will  be  found 
in  the  articles  Reptilbs  and  Serpents.  We  will  only  here 
add  that  Hiiller  proposes  for  them  the  name  of  Gymnqf)kids, 
his  first  order  of  naked  amphibians.  Tbe  second  order  con* 
sists  of  tbe  Derotremei,  the  third  of  the  ProtAdtaiu,  the 
fourth  of  the  Scdamatidrine;  and  the  fifth  of  the  Batra- 
cMant.  Tscbudi  arranges  ihe  Ctedlioidian*  between  the 
Fipas  and  Salamanders,  adopting  the  three  genera  of  Wag- 
)er,  who  placed  them  between  the  Amphubterue  and  the 
Batraehians. 

Geographical  Distribution  </  the  Suborder. — America, 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

Genera. — Ceecilia,  Sifhonopi,  Epicriwn,  Rhinatrema. 
Cceeilia. 

Generic  Character. — Head  cylindrical;  muszle  project- 
ing. Maxillary  and  palatine  teeth  short,  strong,  conical,  and 
slightly  curved.  Tongue  velvety  or  cellulose,  most  fre- 
quently offering  two  hemispherical  convexities  correspond- 
ing to  tbe  internal  orifices  of  the  nostrils.  Eyes  distinct  or 
not  distinct  through  the  skin.  A  fosset  or  false  nostril 
below  each  nostriL  (D.  and  B.) 


HMdof  CadUaloinbriooidc'a. 

V*,  M«i  la  pnAlc  :  b,  mouih  open,  to  •bow  the  toDgoe,  Um  lesth,  and  tbe  tn- 
lanul  ohficfli  or  tba  aottrils.    (Dum.  and  Bib.) 

Geographieal  Distribution  qf  the  Genu*. — Of  the  four 
■pecies,  one  is  Asiatic  one  African,  and  two  American. 

Example.  Cacilia  lumbrieoidea. 

Deteription. — The  longest  and  most  slender  of  the  whole 
family,  its  length  being  more  than  ninety  times  the  diameter 
of  its  body  measured  towards  the  middle.  MM.  DumAril 
and  Bibron  state  that  individuals  fifty-three  ceniimeires 
loug  have  tbe  thickness  of  a  stout  goose-quill ;  cylindrical ; 
Jta  body  however  being  rather  smaller  in  its  last  part  than 
its  first,  excepting  at  tbe  extremity,  where  it  is  always  a 
little  convex.  The  muzzle  is  wide  and  rounded ;  the  maxil- 
lary and  palatine  teeth  are  rather  long,  sharp,  a  little  sessile 
backwards,  and  separated  from  each  other.  The  tongue 
adheres  to  all  parts  in  the  concavity  formed  by  the  submax- 
illary branches;  its  surface  exhibits  small  vermiculifurm 
/olds  and  furrows,  and  there  are  two  hemispherical  convex- 
ities, corresponding  to  the  internal  orifices  of  the  nostrils, 
-which  are  great  and  oval.  The  external  nostrils  are  two  very 
small  lobes  situated  on  each  side  of  the  end  of  the  muzzle, 
under  which  are  seen  two  very  small  apertures,  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  border  of  each  of  which  there  seems  to  be  a 
small  tentacle.  MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  were  unable  to 
perceive  the  eyes  through  tbe  skin,  which  is  perfectly  smooth 
over  tbe  whole  bead;  that  which  envelopes  tbe  body  is 
scarcely  marked  with  circular  folds,  except  at  the  posterior 
extremity,  that  is  to  say,  at  about  the  twenty-seoondlh  of 
the  length  of  the  body,  where  there  are  from  twelve  to 
fifteen.  When  these  folds  are  raised,  large  but  delicate 
scales  are  discovered,  bearing  much  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  carp,  forming  one  or  two  verticillations,  in  tbe  com- 
position of  which  they  show  themselves  to  be  very  distinctly 
unbricated.  The  vent  is  situated  under  the  terminal  ex- 
tr«mitv  of  the  body,  which  is  rounded.  The  colour  is  of  a 
brownish  or  olive  tint 

locality. — Surinam. 
P.  a.  No.  )36S. 


Siphonops.    (Wagler.) 

Genene  Character.— Head  and  6o3y  cylindrical ;  mual* 
short;  maxillary  and  palatine  teeth  strong,  pointed,  and  a 
little  recurved;  tongue  large,  entire,  adhering  on  all  sides, 
with  a  surface  hollowed  into  small  vermiculiform  sinkings. 
Eyes  distinct  through  the  skin.  A  fosset  or  false  nostril  m 
front  of  and  a  little  below  each  eye. 

MM.  Dumfiril  and  Bibron  remark  that  the  species  of  this 
genus  generally  have  the  muzzle  shorter  than  the  Caeilia, 
which  gives  their  mouth  the  air  of  opening  less  under  tha 
head.  The  fosaets  or  false  nostrils  aie  placed  not  under  tha 
muzzle,  but  under  the  eyes,  a  Uttle  more  or  less  forward. 
The  skin  which  covers  the  eye  is  sufficiently  transparent  to 
enable  the  observer  to  see  that  organ  through.  The  border 
of  their  nostrils  and  false  nostrils  are  without  the  least  ru- 
diment of  a  tentacle.  Their  teeth  resemble  those  of  the 
Ctecilite  ;  but  their  tongue,  whose  surface  is  furrowed  with 
small  vermiculiform  sinkings,  has  no  hemispherical  protu- 
berances. 

Geographical  Digtribulion  of  the  Genus. — Two  species 
only  are  known,  both  American. 

Example,  Siphonops  annulatus  (Ceecilia  annulata, 
Auot.). 

Description, — Muzzle  very  short,  very  thick,  very  much 
rounded,  hardly  less  than  the  back  of  the  head.  Nostrils 
opening  on  the  sides  of  the  muzzle,  entirely  at  the  end,  and 
a  little  upward.  False  nostrils  placed  below  each  eye,  and 
very  slightly  forward.  Diameter  of  the  body  a  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  of  its  total  length :  it  is  rather  strong,  and  per- 
fectly cyUndrical,  of  tbe  same  size  throughout  its  extent. 
There  are  from  eighty-six  to  ninety  annular  folds,  slightly 
and  equally  separated  from  each  other;  these  cease  a  little 
in  front  of  tbe  vent,  so  that  the  skin  of  the  terminal  extre- 
mity of  tbe  body,  which  is  rounded,  offers  no  wrinkles. 

MM.  Dumiril  and  Bibron  state  that  in  no  individual  ' 
could  they  discover  scales  in  the  thickness  of  tbe  skin,  where 
they  probably  exist,  as  in  the  other  CceeiUee,  but  doubtless 
much  smaller  and  more  ditBcult  of  exposure,  on  account  of 
tbe  extremely  close  tissue,  which  renders  it  as  it  were  cori- 
aceous. Colour  olive  or  bluish-ash,  but,  in  all,  the  circular 
folds  have  a  white  tint. 

LoeaUtu^ — Cayenne  and  Surinam. 


I,  Stpbonopa  atinulatui  very  mucb  reduced,  ii,  bend  and  neck  loen  i& 
pruflte ;  6,  muoUi  open,  to  allow  the  tonioie,  the  leeih,  and  Ihe  Iniemal  oriflcei 
of  the  noatille;  e, termlual  eztremStyof  ita  l>ody  aeen  below.  (Dura,  aad 
Bibr.) 

Epicrium.  (Wagler.  Ichlhyopkis,  Fitzing.) 
Generic  Character. — Head  depressed,  elongated ;  muzzle 
obtuse ;  maxillary  and  palatine  teeth  of  loose  texture  (effi- 
l£e8),  sharp,  and  couched  backwards.  Tongue  entire,  with 
a  velvety  surface ;  eyes  distinct  through  the  skin,  a  fosset 
(with  a  tentaculated  border?)  below  the  eye,  near  tbe  border 
of  the  upper  lip.  Boofysubfusiform,  with  numerous  circular 
folds  cloae-set  one  against  the  other.    (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

Example,  Epicrtum  glutinosum;  CtecUia  glutinota, 
Linn. :  the  only  species  known. 

Description. — The  diameter  of  the  body  taken  near  tho 
middle  is  the  twenty-second  or  twenty-thiid  part  of  the  total 
length.  There  are  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
folos,  rather  uniformly  approximated.  Those  which  occupy 
the  two  first  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  trunk  do  not  com- 
pletely surround  it,  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  descend  so  as 
to  meet  under  Ihe  belly.  These  same  folds  of  the  two  first 
thirds  of  tha  length  of  th*  trunk  are  remarkable  for  break- 
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ing  on  a  point  of  tMr  ehfeamfcrenoe,  le  as  to  form,  each  of 
tbtm,  a  vary  open  ehevren,  the  lummit  of  which,  direeted 
fcrwarda,  ii  found  placed  on  the  medio-longitudinal  line  of 
tba  back.  Tho  othar  fold*  of  the  body,  tboce,  namely,  wbieh 
tnrround  the  last  third  of  it,  form  eomplete  ringa.  The 
icalea  wbieh  thaae  folda  hide  are  small,  pumaroua,  dalieate, 
transparent,  subcircular,  and  offering  on  their  superior  sur- 
fcee  a  small  Igura  in  reliaf,  representing  a  net  with  quadri- 
lataral  meahes.  A  yellowish  band  extends  to  the  riaht  and 
left  all  along  tha  body,  from  the  muixla  to  the  ana)  extre* 
mitv :  above  and  below  the  tint  is  slate>ooleur. 

LoeaUtjf.-^trti  and  Oeylon. 

Rbinatrema.    (Dum.  and  Bibr.) 

Omttrie  Charaeteri-'Htad  depressed,  elongated ;  mnni* 
obtuaa;  maxillary  and  palatine  teeth  of  loose  strnoture 
(effilies),  sharp,  and  oouched  baokwards.  Tongue  entire, 
of  a  velvety  suribce.  Eyu  distinct  through  the  skin.  No 
foasets,  neither  under  the  muzzle  nor  below  the  eyea.  Bod»i 
subfusiform,  with  numerous  circular  folds. 

Example,  R/unairema  bivitiatumi  CtMika  bivitttUa, 
Auct. :  the  only  species. 

Dueription.—aeti  a  little  elongated  and  slightly  de- 
pressed, bearing  some  resemblance  in  form  to  that  of  aertain 
Ophidians,  particularW  of  the  CorontUa.  The  teeth  vary 
loosely  constructed  (emiies),  and  very  mueh  oounhed  baak-< 
wards  t  tha  seooqd  row  above,  instead  of  forming  a  eurvad 
line  like  tha  trat,  makes  an  anftle  rounded  at  its  summit. 
The  diamatar  of  the  middle  of  the  trunk  is  one  twenty-sixth 
of  ibe  total  length  of  tha  body,  round  which  there  are  three 
hundred  and  forty  perfectly  annuliform  folds.  Thara  exiata 
a  small  oonieal  tail.  Tba  folds  of  the  skin  may  be  easOy 
raised  by  a  point  i  and  a  great  number  of  circular  tranapargnt 
■cates,  with  a  surfsca  relieved  by  projecting  lines,  forming  a 
aort  of  net  There  ia  a  large  yellow  band  on  eseh  aide  of 
'the  body;  the  aubraaxillary  branehcs,  whoae  border  is 
brawn,  are  of  the  eolour  of  the  lateral  bands,  aa  wall  aa  the 
wugin  of  the  eloaca,  and  a  small  longitudinal  atripe  upon 
the  tail. 

£ooaJtVy.-^Cayenne  ? 


BhloatramaUTlttetum.    a.  Ill  tealei. 

MM.  Dum£ril  and  Bibron  terminate  their  account  of  the 
Ceralia  with  the  following  information. 

M  Leperieur,  during  his  stay  at  Cayenne,  having  procured 
a  living  Ceecilia,  which  he  placed  in  a  vessel  filled  with 
water,  he  saw  it  bring  fV>rth,  in  the  spaoe  of  some  days,  from 
five  to  Keven  young,  perfectly  similar  to  their  mother.  Upon 
this  MM-  DumSril  and  Bibron  observe  that  the  C<ecilia,  in 
spite  of  their  bearing  a  greater  resenoblanoe  U>  the  Batra- 
chians  than  to  the  other  reptiles,  must  be  ovoviviparous. 
The  fecundation  of  their  germs  must  be  eSisoted  in  the 
interior  of  their  body )  and  their  metamorphoses  must  take 
place  in  tha  body  of  their  mother,  a*  in  the  case  of  the 
Blaok  Salamander  of  the  Alps.    rCBciLiANsJ 

SIPHONOSTCMATA.  M.  do  Blainville's  name  for  hit 
first  family  of  SiPBONoaRANOHUTA. 

The  forms  comprised  under  this  family  aro  principally  to 
be  found  under  the  extensive  genus  Mureg  of  Linnnus. 
All  the  known  animals  belonging  to  it  are  oawivorous  and 
marine,  and  all  are  furnished  with  a  horny  operoulum* 
The  Sipkonoitomata  are  thus  subdivided  by  M.  de  BlaiR" 
yille: — 

*  No  persistent  bourrtfet  on  the  right  lip. 


PhuaotogM,    (Lutd 

aJuU  ftiaiform.  slightly  rugOM.  with  » twrrieuUttd  apiro; 
aperture  oval,  small.  t«nBin»t«4  by  ft  straight  oanal  mora  or 
less  long.  The  right  Up  trancbtnt  v)4  non  or  law  ioeiaad. 

PpMWM/Mm  horny. 

A.  Species  in  wbieh  tbQ  incision  ia  a  little  bobiod  the 
middle  of  the  lip,  and  the  tube  of  conaidenbl*  length. 

Example,  Pteurotgma  Babylmiu, 

Description. — The  shell  fusiform-turreted.  transvarsely 
carinated  and  belted,  white,  with  black-spotted  belts,  ths 
spots  quadrate ;  whorls  eenvex ;  tube  or  canal  rather  long. 

LaealUy.-^Tb»  Baat  Indian  Seu  and  tho  Moluooaa, 


FlanratiHUi  Babylonia. 

B.  Spoolea  in  nhieh  the  incision  b 
spira,  and  vbose  tube  ia  short. 
Lam.) 

Example,  fUmn>toma  aurietUifera. 


entirely  againat  the 
(Genus  Cktvatuia, 


PlauKtoma  anricalillm. 

This  genus  has  been  taken  on  different  bottoms  at  depths 
varying  from  eight  to  sixteen  fVithoms. 

Lamarck  characterises  23  living  species  of  ftewotoma, 
and  30  fossil,  the  latter  mostly  from  Orignon.  Deftiance 
makes  the  number  of  fossil  species  93. 

Mr,  G.  B.  Sqwerby  has  described  in  addition  38  living 
species  collected  by  Mr.  Cuming,  M.  Deshayes  one,  and 
Dr.Turton  one.  (Synotms  Testaceorum ;  Zooi.  Proc.,  &c.) 
M.  Deshayes  in  his  tables  makes  the  number  of  living  spe- 
des  71,  and  the  number  of  fossil  (tertiarv)  ISO.  Of  these 
he  recorda  PI.  Cordieri,  Cawnarmondi,  Vulpeada,  eratieu- 
lata,  and  a  new  species  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 
In  Europe  the  principal  localities  for  the  fossils  are  the 
calcaire  grossier,  the  jLondon  clay,  the  contemporary  beds 
near  Bordeaux,  and  the  Bubapennine  beds.  Dr.  Mantell 
notes  an  imperfoct  Pteurotoma  in  the  blue  day  of  Bracklss- 
ham.  Mr.  Lea  has  described  and  figured  eleven  fossil  ape- 
cies  (Vom  the  new  tertiary  at  Claiborne,  Alabama.  Proibasor 
Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  notice  three  species,  pniea<X\ 
fiuijtirmii,  and  ijiinoia,  from  the  Closan  deposit  and  its 
equivalents  in  the  Alps;  and  Mr.  Murchison  recorda  two 
species,  PUurotoma  articulata  and  Pl,  eorallii,  in  the  Bllu- 
nan  rocks.  iSifvrian  Syttem.) 

RoateUaria.    (Iah.)  t 

This  genus,  in  our  opinion,  belongs  to  thji'ttTSQiniiOj?, 
under  which  article  it  will  be  described. 
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Fugus.    (lam.) 

Gmerie  Chca-acter.—AtKmtl  bot  difibriitg  much  ffom 
QMtot  Murex. 

Shell  Aiiirortaa,  dftdti  Ventrteois  id  the  mlddK  rugose, 
thick,  lind  with  a  very  elevated  «plr« ;  cdtial  VAry  Mraigbt 
and  elongated ;  aperture  ovkl ;  right  lip  trenchant,  th«  left 
ttnooth. 

Opettulum  horny 


AkMul  ft  tmoa.    t,  aremiliUii. 

A.  TurHoutate  or  Bubtutriculatei  but  not  umbilicated 
speciesi 

Example,  Amm  Coliu  {Murex  Coliu,  Linn.). 

Z)Mcnp<ioA.»ihtll  fuillbrm,  narrow,  transversely  fui^ 
rowed,  whitei  the  tipsx  tnd  ba««  ryfbus ;  whorU  convex, 
Dodulously  carlnated  lit  the  midill«t  eanal  long  and  slender; 
the  lip  sulcaied  within,  and  danileulate  on  the  margin. 

Locality.—tha  East  Indian  Ocoan. 


fOMU  OHM. 

B.  Specie*  subturriculated  and  umbilioated.  (Genus  to- 
tiru»,  tie  Montf.) 

Example,  Puitu  filonu. 

I)et(Ttption.~-Shel\  fugiform-turreled,  thick,  knotty,  but 
•mooth  to  the  touch,  whitish  yellow  girt  with  numerous 
orange-red  lines;  whorls  knotty  above*  the  knotk  hemi- 
tpherical;  the  aperture  white;  the  lip  striated  within. 

Locality.— The  seas  of  New  Holland. 

C.  Subturriculata  species,  with  the  canal  notched  at  th* 
extremity. 

Example,  Dmim  arttemlatut, 

Detertption. — Shell  fusiform-turreted,  very  delicately  stri- 
ated transversely,  shining,  saffron-coloured  or  violaceeus- 
c<Bruleseent,  girt  with  articulated  bay  Unes;  lip  sulfated 
within;  columella  with  one  plait  above;  canal  kliort  and 
emarginate. 

D.  Species  with  the  whorli  of  the  spire  rotinded  and 
convex. 

Example,  Fiuut  hlandieut. 

I)e$cription.~-Bhe\l  fusllbrtn>turr«led,  ventrieote  below, 
not  knobbed,  transversely  striated,  while,  the  whorls  con- 
vex ;  the  lip  thin,  smooth  within  {  tho  canal  rather  short 
and  subrecurved. 

Loexihtff.—The  seas  of  Iceland. 

E.  MurieoTd  species. 
Example,  Rmit  murieetu. 

F.  BuccinoTd  species. 
Bxamnle,  Mwiu  bueeitutit, 

#W<  nave  been  fbuud  on  bottoms  e'  mud,  sandy  mud, 
and  sand,  at  depths  tanging  from  the  surface  to  eleven 
fUhoDM. 


Lamarck  records  37  living  speciM  of  Pitiut,  and  96  ibsafl, 
nearly  all  f^om  France,  and  prinoipally  ttmn  Grignott.  De- 
flrance  Otakea  the  number  t)f  the  latter  70,  four  of  Whksh  ato 
analoeues  from  Orignon,  and  one  from  the  Plaisfebttn. 

M.  Deshayes  in  his  tabled  gives  sixty-seven  as  th«  num' 
ber  of  living  species  of  FU*U*.  and  1 11  is  that  of  the  ftwail 
species  (tertiary):  of  these  he  records  FHti  eraUculalut, 
roitratut,  ilrigotut,  iignariut,  tinistrorsut,  TartmUntu, 
imtiquut,  brevioauda,  carinattu,  despeclut,  and  Peruoia- 
nut,  both  living  and  fbssil  (tertiary).  Dr.  Mantell  notes 
one  species  (lo^tnut)  fi-om  the  blue  clay  at  Bracklesham. 
Professor  Seduwirk  and  Mr.  Murchison  enumerate  six  spe- 
cies from  the  Gotau  deposit  and  its  equivalents  in  the  Alps. 
Dr.  Fitton  notes  ^i  elatknUut,  qtiadratus,  rigidtu,  rutti- 
cut,  and  an  indistinot  species  in  the  strata  below  the  chalk. 
(Obtenalidttt  ON  M«  Strata  betwten  the  Chalk  and  Oolite, 
&c,  in  Geoli  TVafM.,  Snd  series,  vol.  iv.)  Mr.  Lea  records 
sixteen  new  species  from  the  tertiary  beds  at  Claiborne, 
Alabama,  and  one  from  Maryland.  (Gontribution*  to  Geo- 

Pyrula.    (Lam.) 

Oeneric  Character. 

Shell  pyriform,  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  the 
spire  ;  the  canal  conical  and  very  long  or  moderate,  some- 
times slightly  notched;  aperture  oval,  rather  large;  colu- 
mella smooth  and  bent;  right  lip  trenchant. 

Operculum  horny. 

A.  Subfusiform  species;  the  spire  being  slightly  ele- 
vated. 

Example,  Pyrula  tamaria.  (P^tulaVeipertiliOilMa.i 
fliiu*  tatnariu*.  Mart. ;  Mttrex  VeepertiUo,  Ore.) 

/>McWp/fon  -  Shell  subpyriJbrta,  thick,  ponderous,  mu- 
ricated  anteriorly,  of  a  rulbusbay  colour;  the  last  whorl 
crowned  above  with  compressOd  tubercles;  spire  rather  pro- 
minent; the  sutures  simple;  canal  sulcatedand  subuiabi- 
licated. 

Locality. — East  Indian  OeeSft. 


Pytul*  caruAria. 

B.  Species  with  a  long  and  rather  narrow  tutke;  Spife 
very  short. 

Example,  Pyrula  Spirillut. 

Detcription.—SheW  ventricose  anteriorly,  the  canal  very 
long,  delicately  striated  transversely,  white,  spotted  with 
saffron-colour;  body-whorl  abbreviated,  carinaled  in  the 
middle,  flattened  above,  tuberculated  below  the  middle ; 
spire  very  much  depressed,  its  apex  mamillif^rous. 

Locality. — East  Indian  Ocean.    Coasts  of  Tranquebar. 

C.  Spe(Mes  with  a  long  and  rather  narrow  tube,  but  sinis- 
trorsal  or  left-handied,  and  with   the  indication  of  ■ 

Klait  on  the  columella  or  pillar.  (Genus  Fulgur,  De 
lontf.) 
Example,  Pyrula  perversa. 

Deieriplion. — Shell  sinistrorsal,  pyriform,  very  ventri- 
cose, smooth,  yellowish-white,  ornamented  with  broad  rufo- 
fhscouB  longitudinal  lines;  the  last  whorl  crowned  above 
with  tubercles;  the  upper  whorls  tuberculiferous  at  the 
base ;  the  canal  or  tube  rather  long  and  striated,  kj  i  yr- 
Loeality.—The  Antilles.  Bay  of  CJampeaOhy.       O 

D.  Spscies  more  ventricose  and  delicate. 

HS 
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Estmple,  PynUa  Fieut. 

Daen'ption. — Shell  flg-thaped,  delicately  decussated, 
ecerulascent-grey ;  sprinkled  with  variegated  bay  or  violet 
spots ;  transverse  stris  the  largest  and  most  crowded;  the 
spire  short,  convex,  mucroBated  at  the  centre;  mouth 
coirulesceut- violaceous  generally. 

Localitff.—The  East  Indian  Ocean.    The  Moluccas. 


PyTula  Fleus. 

E.  Ventricose  species,  with  a  short  Uil  e ;  aperture  very 
large  and  wide,  sensibly  notched. 

Example,  Pyrula  Melongena. 

Z)e#crip<iofi.— Shell  pyriform,  turgidly  ventricose,  coeru- 
lescent,  glaucous,  or  rufous,  banded  with  white ;  the  whorls 
channelled  at  the  sutures:  the  last  sometimes  unarmed, 
but  more  frequently  rauricated,  with  various  sharp  tuber- 
cles ;  spire  short,  acute;  aperture  smooth  and  white. 

LoccUitj/. — West  Indian  Seas ;  Antilles. 

F.  Species  still  shorter;  aperture  very  wide;  the  right 
lip  subalated. 

Example,  Pyrula  abbreviata. 

Detcrtption.—S\ie\l  subpyriform,  very  ventricose,  rather 
rough,  transversely  sulcated,  cinerescent-white ;  the  spire 
rather  prominent ;  the  canal  short,  widely  umbilicated ; 
muriculated  on  the  back  with  subeehinate  elevated  furrows; 
outer  lip  striated  within,  and  its  margin  denticulated. 

F^/nute  have  been  found  on  mud,  sandy  mud,  and  sand, 
at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  nine  fathoms. 

The  number  of  living  species  recorded  by  Lamarck  is 
twebty-eight.  M.  Deshayes  has  described  one  more  {P. 
fiilva),  and  a  variety  of  P.  Vetperlilio,  Lam.  Lamarck  re- 
cords six  fossil  species,  four  from  Grignon  and  Courtagnon, 
one  from  Fames,  and  one  from  Houdan.  Defrance  notices 
twelve,  three  of  which,  from  the  Plaisantin,  he  considers  as 
analogous,  and  other  three  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bor- 
deaux, analogues  also.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  makes 
the  number  of  living  PyruUe  thirty-one,  and  the  number  of 
fossil  (tertiary)  twenty-one  ;  of  these  last  he  indicates  i^- 
rula  reticulata,  Ficut,  Melongena,  and  Spirillu*,  as  being 
found  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  Dr.  Mantell  records 
two  species,  bulbiformit  f  and  leevigata,  from  the  blue  clay 
of  Bracklesham  in  Sussex,  and  one  from  the  arenaceous 
limestone  of  Bognor.  Dr.  Fitton  records  three,  Brightii, 
deprttta,  and  Smithii  f,  from  the  strata  below  the  chalk 
(eault  of  Kent).  Mr.  Lea  records  three,  Pyrulct  cancellata, 
MgantUnma,  and  Smithii,  from  the  tertiary  beds  at  Qai- 
bome,  Alabama. 

Fasciolaria.    (Lam.) 

Generic  Character. 


Animal  of  Paiclolarfa,    a,  opflrcu.um. 

Snell  fusMorm,  not  very  thick,  rather  convex  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  a  moderate  spire;  aperture  oval;  canal  rather 
long,  sometimes  slightly  bent;  right  lip  trenchant,  often 
wrinkled  internally;  columellar  lip  with  some  very  oblique 
plaits. 


Opereubimhoray. 

A.  Fusiform,  but  not  tuberouloui  apeoies. 

Example,  Fiuciolaria  Tulipa. 

Deteription.—  Shell  fusiform,  ventricose  in  the  middlai, 
unarmed,  smooth,  somotimes  orange- rufous,  lometimca 
marbled  with  white  and  bay,  girt  with  transverse  brown 
lines  unequally  congregated ;  whorls  verv  convex ;  suture* 
fimbriated  at  the  margin  ;  tube  sidcatcd;  outer  lip  white, 
and  striated  within. 

LoeaMff.— Vf oat  Indian  Seas ;  the  Ant'illes. 


Faieiolaria  Tulipa,  with  the  opaKalmn  in  aitii. 

B.  Fusiform  and  tuberculous  species. 
Example,  Fatciohria  Trapezium. 

Deteription. — Shell  fusiform,  ventricose,  tubereuliferout, 
rather  smooth,  white  or  rufescent,  girt  with  rufous  lines; 
the  tubercles  conical,  subcompressed,  and  in  a  single  series 
in  the  middle  of  the  whorls ;  columella  reddish-yellow ;  outer 
lip  elegantly  striated  within,  the  striae  red. 

Locality. — The  East  Indian  Ocean. 

C.  Tuberculated  and  turriculated  species. 
Example,  Fasciolaria JUamentosa, 

DMcnp'ion.— Shell  elongated,  fusiform,  turreted,  trans- 
versely sulcated,  white,  painted  with  longitudinal  orange- 
red  stripes ;  middle  of  the  whorls  subangulated,  and  the 
whorls  themselves  crowned  with  short  and  compressed 
tubercles;  the  canal  rather  long;  the  outer  lip  striated 
within. 

Locality. — ^The  East  Indian  Seas. 

FaspiolariaYivie  been  found  on  muddy  bottoms,  at  depths 
ranging  from  the  surface  to  seven  fathoms. 

I^marck  records  eight  living  species.  Mr.  Broderip  has 
described  one  (granota)  brought  by  Mr.  Cuming  from 
Panama.  M.  de  Blainville  states  that  seven  fossil  specie* 
are  known.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  makes  the  number 
of  living  Fixseiolariee  seven  only,  and  the  number  of  fossil 
(tertiary)  species  five.  I^ofessor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Mur- 
cbison  record  one  species  (Fateiolana  elongata)  in  the 
Crosau  deposit  and  its  equivalents  in  the  Eastern  Alps.  Mr. 
Lea  notices  two,  FasciolaricB  plicata  and  elevata,  in  the 
Caibome  tertiary,  Alabama. 

Turbinella.    (Lam.) 

Generic  Character. — Animal  imperfectly  known. 

Shell  ordinarily  turbinated,  but  also  sometime*  turrien- 
lated,  rueous,  thick ;  spire  rather  variable  in  form ;  aperture 
elongated,  terminated  by  a  straight  canal,  often  sufficiently 
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abort;  tha  laft  lip  naariy  straight  and  fbrmad  by  aoaUoai^ 
hiding  tha  columella,  which  baa  two  or  three  unequal, 
nearly  traniTene  plaits;  right  lip  entire  and  trenchant. 

A.  Fusiform  and  nearly  smooth  species. 
Example,  TurbinelUt  Rapa. 

Z)e«enp(i'on.— Shell  aubiusiform,  Tentrioose  in  the  middle, 
thick,  very  ponderous,  unarmed,  white;  the  whorls  aboTo 
covering  the  base  of  the  preceding  one ;  oanal  rather  short ; 
columella  subquadriplicated. 

Locality.— 'i\io  East  Indian  Ocean. 

B.  Turbinaceous  and  spiny  species. 
Example,  TurbineUa  Scolymut. 

Deicnpion. — Shell  aubfusiform,  ventricoae  in  the  middle, 
tuberculated,  pale  yellow;  spire  conical,  tuberculato-nodose; 
the  last  whorl  crowned  above  with  great  tubercles;  canal 
transversely  sulcated;  the  columella  orange-coloured  and 
three-plaited. 

Locality.— The  East  Indian  Ocean. 

C.  Turriculated,  tubfusiform  species. 

Example,  TurbineUa  Jt\funditmlum. 

Description.— S)ie\\  fusiform-turreted,  narrow,  many- 
ribbed,  transversely  sulcaied,  the  ribs  longitudinal  and 
thick,  the  furrows  smooth  and  red,  and  the  interstices  yel- 
low ;  canal  perforated,  the  aperture  white. 

Turbinellte  have  been  found  on  bottotna  of  sandy  mud, 
at  depihs  varying  from  the  surface  to  eighteen  fathoms. 

Lamarck  records  2J  living  species,  all  from  the  seas  of 
warm  climates.  Mr.  Broderip  describes  three  more  brought 
by  Mr.  Cuming  from  the  Galapagos  Islands,  Elizabeth 
Island,  and  the  Caracas.  M.  de  Blainville  observes  that 
when  he  wrote  (182S)  no  fossils  had  been  found.  M.  Rang 
(1829)  states  that  there  are  fossil  species.  M.  Deshayes,  in 
his  tables,  makes  the  number  of  living  species  32  and  the 
number  of  fosKil  (tertiary)  3. 

*  *  A  persistent  bourrelet  on  the  right  lip. 

Columbella.     (Lam.) 

Generic  Character.— Animal  incompletely  known. 

Shell  thick,  turbinated,  with  a  short  obtuse  spire ;  aper- 
ture narrow,  elongated,  terminated  by  a  very  short  canal 
slightly  notched,  narrowed  by  a  convexity  at  the  internal 
side  of  the  right  lip  and  the  plaits  of  tne  columella. 

Operculum  horny,  very  smalL 

Example,  Columbella  mercatoria. 

Detcription. — Shell  ovate-turbinated,  transversely  sul- 
cated, white,  painted  with  small,  rufo-fuscous,.  transverse, 
subfasciculated  lines,  sometimes  banded ;  outer  lip  denticu- 
lated within. 

Locality. — The  Atlantic  Ocean. 


CdtmlKUa  ■Bemlnla. 

ColumbeUeB  have  been  found  on  bottoms  of  sandy  mud 
and  mud  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surfece  to  sixteen 
fathoms. 

Lamarck  describes  eighteen  speeies,  all  from  the  seas  of 
warm  climates.  M.  de  Blainville  acknowledges  that  this 
genua  would  perhaps  be  better  placed  among  the  opeicu- 
lated  Angyoetomata,  or  narrow-mouthed  testaceous  gastro- 
pods. M.  Rang  however  arranges  it  between  Triton  and 
TurbineUa.  Mr.  O.  B.  Sowerby  has  described  thirty-nine 
additional  species  broug^ht  home  by  Mr.  Cuming.  De- 
franca  notices  one  fossil  species.  M.  Deshayes,  in  his 
tables,  makes  the  number  of  living  species  thirty-three  and 
of  fossil  (tertiary)  four.  M.  de  Blainville  remarks  that  the 
Columbella  avara  of  Eby  haa  not  the  character  of  the 
thickened  right  lip. 

Triton.    (Lam.) 
Generic  Character. — Animal  a  good  deal  resembling  that 
of  Murex. 

Shell  oval,  with  the  spire  and  canal  straight  and  moderate ; 
ordinarily  rugose,  furnisned  with  few  varices,  which  are  scat- 
tered and  arranged  longitudinally ;  aperture  suboval,  elon- 
eted,  terminated  by  a  snort  open  canal ;  the  columellar  lip 
»  «xcavated  than  the  right,  and  covered  by  a  calloaity. 
OpercuUm  homy  and  inclined  to  oval. 


Aalmal  of  Triton, 
a,  operculum. 

A.  Comparatively  smooth  species,  with  cordons  slightly 
or  not  at  all  marked,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the 
right  lip. 

Example,  Triton  variegatut,  the  marine  trumpet  or 
Triton's  shell. 

Z)««cnpft'on.— Shell  elongated-conical,  trumpet-shaped, 
ventrioose  below,  girt  with  very  obtuse  smooth  ribs,  while, 
elegantly  variegated  with  red  and  bay ;  the  sutures  crisped  at 
the  margin  ;  the  aperture  red  ;  the  columella  wrinkled  with 
white  and  with  a  single  plait  above ;  the  edge  of  the  outer 
lip  spotted  with  black,  the  spots  bidentated  with  white. 

Xoco/t'ty.— The  seas  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  Asiatic 
seas,  especially  those  of  the  torrid  zone. 


Triton  Vuirgatns. 

B.  Species  more  tuberculous,  or  spiny,  whose  aperture  ia 
more  open,  and  terminated  by  a  more  or  less  ascending 
canal.    (Gonus  Lotorium  of  De  Montfort.) 

Example,  Triton  Lotorium. 

Dencrtption. — Shell  fusiform-turreted,  distorted  below, 
very  much  tuberculated,  transversely  rugous,  and  striated, 
rufous ;  the  whorls  above  angulate-tuberculated ;  canal  tor- 
tuoiis,  the  extremity  recurved,  the  aperture  trigono-elon- 
gated  and  white;  the  outer  lip  toothed  within. 

Locality. — East  Indian  Ocean.  -^  .    ^T 

C.  Species  with  a  shorter  spire,  always  very^tiiBeKuIous, 
moat  frequently  umbilicated,  a  sinus  at  the  posterior 
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junction  of  the  two  lipt.    (Qenni  dquiOui,  De  Mont- 
fort.) 

Example,  TritoA  culaeeut. 

Desenption.—BhM  ovate,  ventriMse-depremed,  oingu- 
lated,  tuberculato-nodoSB,  yelloHr-rafbscelit ;  the  belta  rather 
prominent,  separated  by  a  forrow ;  the  whoria  above  angu- 
lato-tuberculate,  rather  tlattefted  above  j  OMial  ahort,  umbilU 
cated ;  the  outer  lip  notched  Within. 

Locality.— The  Atlantio  Ocean. 

D.  Species  like  those  of  section  C,  but  whose  aperture  is 
closely  narrowed  by  a  callosity  and  irregular  teeth. 
(Genus  jf^sona,  De  Montf.) 

Example,  Triton  Anus,  the  Oritflaee  of  collectors. 

2)efcr^ftun.-> Shell  ovate,  ventricose-gibbous,  distorted, 
flattened  beneath  ;  nodulous  above,  subcancellated,  white, 
spotted  with  rufous;  the  aperture  narrowed,  sinuous,  irregu- 
lar, ringent;  tho  lip  very  mueh  toothed;  the  canal  short  and 
recurved. 

Locality. — The  East  Indian  Seas. 

Tritons  have  been  found  on  various  bottoms  at  depths 
ranging  from  the  surface  to  thirty  fathoms. 

The  number  of  living  species  reoorded  fay  Lamarck 
Simounts  to  fifty-one.  Mr.  G.  &.  SoWerby  has  described 
eight  additional  species,  and  Mr.  &rodorip  the  same  num- 
ber brought  home  by  Mr.  Cuming.  Lamarck  describes 
three  fossil  species,  all  from  Grignon.  M.  de  Blainville  stales 
that  one  of  the  species  has  its  analogue.  Defrance  makes 
the  number  of  fossil  species  ten,  one  from  the  Plaisantin, 
an  analogue  according  to  Brocchi.  M.  Deshayea  in  his 
tables,  published  before  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Sowerbv  and 
Mr.  Broderip,  makes  the  nutnber  of  living  species  of  Triton 
43  and  of  fossil  (tertiary)  25.  Of  these  last,  he  records 
THtonss  nodiferui,  Lamia*,  Sctobiculator,  mccinctiu,  clath- 
ratut,  and  unifilosits  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary). 
Slruthiolaria.     (Lam.) 

Generic  Character. 

Shell  oval,  the  spire  eloVated,  the  aperture  oval  and 
wide ;  canal  very  short,  verV  Much  notched ;  right  lip  sinu- 
ous, not  toothed,  furnished  With  a  bourretet;  columellar 
iioi'der  callous,  extended ;  •  sintia  at  the  posterior  union  of 
the  two  lips. 

Operculum  horny. 

Example,  Struthiolaritt  nodulosa. 

Deicrtplion. — Shell  ovate-conical,  thick,  transversely 
striated,  white,  painted  With  undulated,  longitudinal,  saf- 
fron-coloured flame-like  lines;  whorls  angulated  above, 
flattened  on  the  uppef  side,  nodulous  at  the  angle ;  the 
sutures  simple,  the  outer  lip  luteo-rufesoent  within.       , 

Locality. —Tho  seas  of  New  Zealand. 

Lamarck  records  two  living  species.    M.  Deshayes,  in  his 
tables,  also  makes  the  number  of  living  species  two;  and 
he  records  one  fossil  (tertiary),  With  a  query,  from  Paris. 
Ranella.    (Lam.) 

Generic  Character. 

Shell  oval  or  oblong,  depressed,  having  only  two  varices 
situated  laterally ;  aperture  oval ;  canal  short,  and  a  sinus 
at  the  union  of  the  two  lips,  backwards. 

A.  Non-utobilicated  species.  (Getius  Bt/o,  De  Montf.) 
Example,  Ranella  granwata. 

Description. — Shell  ovate-acute,  girt  with  close-set  granu- 
lated stris,  pale  safTrun  colour,  soned  With  fulvoui ;  colu- 
mella sulcaled :  outer  lip  thick  and  toothed. 

Locality.— The  East  Indian  Ocean. 

B.  Umbilicated  species> 
£.\ample,  Satielta /oliala. 


RanelU  bllata. 

De*aription.—Sht)\\  ovate  conical,  vantrieose,  not  c*n- 
l^retsed,  of  afleshor  pale  toso-coleur;  With  flraqueot  trans- 


vefM,  tubgfattttteted,  low  ridgM,  th«  iitttintltds  t>etw««ii 
which  Are  longitudinally  striated ;  the  whorls  armed  with 
one  tow  Of  Sharp  tubercles,  the  tniddle  of  Which  are  the 
longest,  the  other  ridgM  of  the  body  Whotl  obsoletelv  tuber- 
culated  here  and  there ;  the  eolumellar  Up  expansive  and 
fblllttbd,  and  the  margin  of  the  outer  lip  Mpanded  and  thin ; 
the  aperture  ovate,  very  strongly  and  thickly  ftirrowed,  of  a 
rich  orange-eoloar,  and  terminating  abov«  In  t  deep  foliated 
sinus,  which  extends  beyond  the  variX>    (BtVd.) 

Locality.— The  Mauritius. 

BanelUe  have  been  taken  on  diffbfont  bOttOftt*  at  depths 
varying  from  the  surface  to  eleven  ikthotns. 

£aaiarok  describes  flfteeti  living  species.  M.  Deshayes 
has  described  another ;  and  Mr,  Broderip  nitie  new  species, 
eight  of  which  were  brought  hotne  by  Mr.  Cuming.  M.  de 
Blainville  statOs  that  there  is  but  one  fbssil  species,  but 
allows  that  Defrance  admits  five,  three  of  which,  Ootti 
Italy,  are  identical.  M.  Deshsyes,  in  his  tables,  give*  the 
number  of  living  species  as  nineteen,  and  of  fossil  (tertiary) 
as  eight:  of  these  last  he  teeurA»  Ranella  gigantea,  gta- 
nulaitt,  pygmtta,  end  tubetoia,  as  living  and  fbisil  (ter- 
tiary). 

Murex.    (Linn.) 

Generic  Charaiiter.—Anittial  furnished  with  two  long  and 
approximated  tentacles ;  mouth  without  jaws,  but  armed 
with  hooked  denticles  in  lieu  of  a  tongue;  foot  rounded, 
generally  mther  short;  mantle  large,  often  ornamented 
with  fringes  on  the  right  Side  only ;  branchiee  formed  of 
two  unequal  pectinations ;  anus  on  the  right  side  in  tbe 
branchial  cavity ;  orifice  of  the  oviduct  oii  the  right  side  at 
the  entrance  of  the  same  cavity;  orifice  of  the  deferetit 
canal  at  the  end  of  the  exciting  Ofgan,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  iteek. 

Shell.— Ostt\,  oblong,  more  or  less  elevated  on  the  spinl 
side,  or  prolonged  forwards ;  external  surface  always  inter- 
rupted by  rows  of  varices  in  the  form  of  spires  or  ramifica- 
tions, or  simply  tubel-cles,  generally  arranged  in  regular  ahd 
constant  order;  aperture  oval,  terminated  anteriorly  1^  a 
straight  oanal,  which  is  mora  or  less  elongated  and  olosed ; 
right  lip  often  plaited  or  wrinkled;  eelumellar  lip  •fUit 
callous. 

Operculum  horny. 


^nioiHl  of  Murex. 
a,  operciUuin- 

A.  Speeies  with  a  very  long  and  spiny  tub*.    ( TAerk^ 

Woodooekt  of  colleeiors.) 

Example.,  if  urea)  Tribultu,  Linn.  (Blurtm  ttiudspir.a, 
Lata.) 

DetcriptioH.'-^hbW  ventricose  anteriorlv,  thB  ttibe  very 
long,  elegantly  spired  throughout  its  length,  the  apiiwa  set 
in  triple  orders  each  row  at  logular  intervala,  greyish  or 
purplish  grey ;  the  spires  very  long,  thin,  rather  elosely  set, 
and  somewhat  hooked;  body  of  the  sbeli  tranavBraely  sul* 
eated  and  striated;  the  spii^e  prottinent. 

Zooo/tiy.— Tbe  Indian  Ocean  ;  Moluccas. 

This  is  the  Venus't  Comb  of  collectors,  and  whea  perfcdt 
is  a  most  delicate  and  striking  shell. 

B.  Species  with  a  very  long  tube  and  without  spmes, 

(Oenus  Brontes,  De  Montf.) 

Example,  Murex  Haustellum  (Snipe't  or  Woodeoek'*  htad 
of  Collectors). 

Deicription. — Shell  anteriorly  ventrtcose,  tiaked,  scarcely 
armed,  fiilvnus  inclining  to  red,  lineated  with  bay;  body  o{ 
the  shell  rounded  and  furnished  with  three  or  more  ribs 
between  the  varices ;  the  tube  very  long  atid  slender ;  the 
spire  short;  mouth  roundish,  red. 
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Man  Trilnlii*  (CwguBMi  Thoni;  Woodaodi ;  Mum  tntepfaM,  UiaO>' 


Mum  tfantlcUam. 

Q,  Species  with  three  elevated,  flattened,  wd  compft- 
raiively  thin  varices. 
Example. — Murex  acanthopterus, 
i)Mcnp<ion.  —  Shell  oblong;,  i\i»ifQrm,  trialated,  trans- 
venely  sulcated  and  striated,  white ;  the  ato  mentbrana- 
ceous ;  whorls  angulated ;  aperture  ovate-rouqded. 
Locality. — East  Indian  Seas. 


SSvMX  IVJIOS. 


D.  Speeies  with  three  ramified  varices.  fGlenus  Chu» 

rttu,  De  Montf ) 

Sitnple,  Murex  aduslut. 

DMertpHoH. — Shell  abbreviate-fusiform,  suboval,  ventri 
aoM,  thick,  with  three  rows  of  frond-like  ramifieations, 
transversely  suleated,  black ;  the  fronds  short,  curved  and 
dentate-murioated;    the  tubercle  of  the  interstices  very 
large ;  aperture  small,  roundish,  white. 

Zoca/iVy.— East  Indian  Ocean. 

E.  Species  which  b^ve  a  greater  number  of  varices; 
the  tube  nearly  closed. 

Example,  Murex  regiut. 

No  description  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  splen- 
did colouring  of  this  species  when  it  is  in  fine  condition; 
the  foriq  is  eiven  below. 

Leealihf.— The  western  coast  of  Central  and  South 
America, 

F.  Subtqrrlculated  species. 
Example,  Murex  lyratut. 
DMcr/ption.—^heUfusifonD-turreted,  thin,  multifariously 

varicose,  horny-fulvous;  the  varices  thin  and  lamelliform; 

the  Interstices  smooth ;  the  whorls  convey ;  the  tube  short. 

O.  Subturriculated  species;  the  tube  closed;  a  tube 

pierced  towards  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 

ri^bt  si§e,  and  persistent  upon  the  whorls  of  the 

spire.     (Genus  Typhis,  De  Montf.} 

Example,  Murex  pungent,  fossil. 

H.  Species  more  globular;    the  spire  and  canal  shorter, 
very  open  ;  the  aperture  rather  wide. 

Example,  Murex  vilulinu*. 

Desertpiion. — Shell  ovate-oblong,  ventricose,  somewhat 
rough,  with  seven  rows  of  varices,  whidi  are  obtuse,  aspcru- 
late,  and  ruddy;  the  interstices  white  ;  tube  narrow,  some- 
what acute  ;  the  aperture  white ;  the  lip  tootlied  inlernaliy 

I.  Species  which  have  an  oblique  fold  very  much  anterior 
to  the  coUumella,  and  en  umbilicus.  (Genus  I^os,  De 
Montf.) 

Muriee*  have  been  found  on  different  bottoms  at  depths 
ran^^ing  from  Ave  to  twenty-five  fathoms;  and  species  of 
Typhis  ou  sandy  mud  at  depths  varying  from  six  to  eieven 
Atthoms, 

Lamarck  recorda66  recent  and  IS  fossil  species,  mostly  from 
Orignon,  To  the  recent  species  are  to  be  added  26  Murite* 
described  by  Mr.  Broderip  from  specimens  brought  home 
by  Mr.  Cuming,  and  5  of  Typhis  (recent),  also  described  by 
Mr.  Broderip. 

M.  de  Blainville  remarks  that  among  the  fossil  species  of 
France  there  is  no  true  analogue ;  but  he  adds  that  Defmnce, 
who  admits  50  fossil  species,  counts  30  analogues  from  the 
Plaisanlin,  after  Broccbi. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  makes  the  number  of  recent 
species  of  Murex  (apparently  including  Typhis)-  75,  •  num 
her  much  below  the  mark,  and  gives  89  as  the  number  of 
fossil  species  (tertiary).  Of  these  last  he  records  the  fol- 
lowing as  having  been  found  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary): 
-Hiomutut,  Brandaris,  trunculus,  erinaceut,  Iriptervt, 
cristalus,  jlsiulosus,  tubifer,  a  new  species,  elongatui,  an- 
gularis,  saxatilii  (var.),  another  new  species,  iMftignei, 
and  a  third  new  species. 

pr.  Mantell  records  one  species  (argutus)  from  the  blue 
clay  of  Brackleshani  (Susses) :  and  another  (.Smithiii  froQi 
the  arenaceous  limestone  of  Bognor.  Profesaor  PbiUiM 
names  one  ( Haccanentis)  from  the  coralline  oolite  of  York- 
shire. Dr.  Fitton  raoords  one  (Calcar)  from  the  gault  of 
Kent  «nd  Blaekdown ;  and  Mr.  Lea  one  from  the  Claiborne 
tertiary,  Alabama, 

The  Smtomqitomata  and  Siphonotiomata  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  two  great  tribes  of  carnivorous  gastropods  or 
trachelipods  appointed  to  keep  down  the  undu^  increase  of 
the  CoNCRiFERA  and  herbivorous  gastropods,  whose  shells 
the  majority  of  those  carnivorous  lestaeeans  penetrate  by 
means  of  an  organ  which  makes  a  hole  as  truly  round  as  if 
it  had  been  cut  by  an  auger,  and  then  feed  on  th«  juioes  of 
the  included  animal. 

Dr.  Buckland  notioes  this  habit  with  a  view  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  testaceous  inhabitants  of  the  earlier  seas  of  our 
planet  with  his  wonted  felicity.  '  Most  collectors,'  says  .the 
Profisaor, '  have  seen  upon  the  sea-shore  numbers  of  dead 
shelU,  in  which  small  eireular  holes  have  been  bored  by  the 
prvdaeeous  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  fsading  upon  the  bodies 
of  the  animals  contained  within  them :  similar  boles  occur 
in  many  fossil  shells  of  the  tertiary  strata,  wherein  the  shells 
of  carnivorous  trachelipods  also  abound ;  but  perforations  o> 
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tbu  kind  are  extremely  rare  in  the  fossil  shells  of  any  older 
formation.    In  the  green-sand  and  oolite  they  have  been 
noticed  only  in  those  few  cases  where  ibey  are  accompanied 
by  the  shells  of  equally  rare  carnivorous  moUusks ;    and  in 
the  lias  and  strata  below  it,*  there  are  neither  perforations, 
nor  any  shells  having  the  notched  mouth  peculiar  to  perfo- 
rating carnivorous  species.     It  should    seem  from  these 
facts  that,  in  the  economy  of  submarine  life,  the  great 
family  of  carnivorous  tracnelipods    performed    the  same 
necessary  office  during  the  tertiary  period  which  is  allotted 
to  them  in  the  present  ocean.    We  have  further  evidence 
to  show  that  in  times  anterior  to  and  during  the  deposition 
of  the  chalk,  the  same  important  functions  were  consigned 
to  other  carnivorous  mollusks,  viz.  the  testaceous  oephalo- 
pods:   these  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  the 
tertiary  strata  and  in  our  modem  seas ;  but  throughout  the 
secondary  and  transition  formations,  where  carnivorous  tra- 
chelipods  are  either  wholly  wanting  or  extremely  scarce, 
we  find  abundant  remains  of  carnivorous  cephalopods,  con- 
sisting of  the  chambered  shells  of  nautili  and  ammonites, 
and  many  kindred  extinct  genera  of  polylhalamous  shells 
of  extraordinary  beauty.    T^e  molluscous  inhabitants  of  all 
these  chambered  shells  probably  possessed  the  voracious 
habits  of  the  modern  cuttle-fish  ;  and  by  feeding  like  them 
upon  young  tettaeea  and  Crustacea,  restricted  the  excessive 
increase  of  animal  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  more  antient 
seas.    Their  sudden  and  nearly  total  disappearance  at  the 
commenoement  of  the  tertiary  era  would  have  caused  a 
blank  in  the  "  police  of  nature,"  allowing  the  herbivorous 
tribe*  to  increase  to  an  excess  that  would  ultimately  have 
been  destructive  of  marine  vegetation,  as  well  as  of  them- 
selves, had  they  not  been  replaced  by  a  different  order  of 
carnivorous  creatures,  destined  to  perform  in  another  man- 
ner the  office  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  ammonites  and 
various  extinct  genera  of  chambered  shells  then  ceased  to 
discharge.    From  that  time  onwards  we  have  evidence  of 
the  abundance  of  carnivorous  trachelipods,  and  we  see  good 
reason  to  adopt  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Dillwyn,  that  in  the 
formation  above  the  chalk  the  vast  and  sudden  decrease  of 
one  predaceous  tribe  has  been  provided  for  by  the  creation 
of  many  new  genera  and  species  possessed  of  similar  ap- 
petencies, and  yet  formed  for  obtaining  their  prey  by  habits 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  cephalopods.    The  design 
of  the  Creator  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been  to  fill  the 
waters  of  the  seas  and  cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  with 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  organised  beings  enjoying 
life ;    and  the  same  expedient  of  adapting  the  vegetable 
kingdom  to  become  the  basis  of  the  life  of  animals,  and  of 
multiplying  largely  the  amount  of  animal  existence  by  the 
addition  of  eamivora  to  the  herbivora,  appears   to  have 
prevailed  from  the  first  commencement  of  organic  life  to 
tho  present  hour.'    (Bridgewaier  Treatise.) 

SlUACUSE.    [Stracusa.] 

SIRE'DON,  Wagler's  name  for  the  Axolotl.  Since 
that  ariicle  was  written,  further  information  has  been  ob- 
tained relative  to  the  structure  of  this  genus  of  perenui- 
branchiate  Batrachians.  The  form  and  character  of  the 
teeth,  as  given  by  Professor  Owen,  will  be  found  in  the  ar- 
ticle Salamanoridx,  vol.  XX.,  p.  328,  and  we  avail  ourselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  introduce  a  reduced  copy  of  the  figiire 
«f  the  animal,  lately  published  by  MM.  Dumdril  and  Bib- 
lOD,  to  whose  excellent  work  on  Reptiles  we  refer  for  the 
UtMt  pwrtioulars  known. 


8li«daiincBia]iniak;  a,  mouUi  ■md  in  (koBl,  «pea  to  allow  Ae  laalh. 

_  We  shall  confine  ourselves  in  this  article  to  an  account  of 
ita  organisation,  as  observed  by  Cuvier,  so  that  the  reader 

u,!  SlKllT"  .■"?'"'*^.  °*«"  '"  *•"  Silutimn  loeki ;  sod  tiM  long  tab*  of 
StcWftTsIirjSolioS^  *  chwuctoriiUe  of  cwBiToma  hmblt.  with  Ito 


may  have  soma  notion  of  it*  lelationihip  to  the  other  per«D- 
nimnchiale  Batrachians.  « 

Cuvier  then  remarks  that  the  Axolotl  approaches  nearly 
to  the  Salamander,  and  especially  to  it*  larva.  The  eranium 
of  the  Axolotl  is  indeed  more  depressed;  its  sphenoid  bone 
wider  and  flatter;  the  bones  of  the  nose  proportionally 
smaller ;  the  ascending  apophyses  of  the  intermaxillary  bones 
longor  and  narrower;  but,  especially,  in  limi  of  those  \aige 
and  fixed  bones  which  Cuvier  calls  vomers  or  palatines, 
there  are  two  oblong  plates  detached  from  the  cranium  be- 
set with  teeth  in  quincuncial  order,  and  continuing  them 
selves  with  the  pterygoids,  which  reach  them  because  they 
are  longer  than  in  the  Salamander,  and  which  also  carry 
teeth  in  front  on  their  external  edge.  Behind,  these  ptery- 
goids are  widened,  without  always  articulating  themselves 
to  the  sphenoid,  a*  in  the  Salamander  of  the  Alleghanies. 
[Salam ANDEIDX,  vol.  XX.,  p.  3.32.]  The  space  between  the 
orbital  and  the  petrous  bone  is  also  more  considerable  than 
in  the  Salamanders.  The  lower  jaw  has  a  regular  dental 
portion  forming  the  symphysis  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 
external  surface,  and  armed  all  along  its  superior  edge 
with  small,  fine,  and  pointed  teeth;  an  articular  portion, 
which  doubles  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  surface  of 
the  preceding,  forms  the  posterior  angle  and  carries  the 
afticular  tubercle;  lastly,  there  is  a  true  opercular  bone, 
long  and  delicate,  covering  at  the  internal  surface  the  in- 
terval of  the  two  preceding,  but  furnished  throughout  with 
very  small  pointed  teeth  arranged  in  ^uincuncia.  order. 
And  this  is  the  structure  which  we  find  in  the  Sirbn.  with 
this  difference,  that  the  dental  portion  in  the  latter  has  no 
true  teeth,  which  are  only  seen  on  the  opercular  bone. 

In  all  the  Axolotls  that  Cuvier  examined,  the  branchial 
apparatus  was  cartilaginous.  It  consisted  of  two  suspensory 
branches,  or  anterior  horns,  affixed  to  the  eranium  under  the 
fenestra  rotunda,  carrying  an  unequal  piece,  to  which  two 
lateral  branches  were  attached  on  each  side :  the  Rrst  carried 
the  first  arcb  of  the  branchin ;  the  second,  the  three  others. 
The  first  of  these  arches  had  dentilations  on  its  posterior 
border ;  the  two  intermediate  ones,  on  both  their  borders. 
Under  the  unequal  piece  was  one  which  went  backward, 
and  whose  extremity  was  bifurcated. 

When  Cuvier  wrote  this  description  (in  the  Ostement 
Fbirilet),  be  thought  that  this  animal  was  the  larva  of  some 
unknown  Salamander;  but  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Bigne 
Animal  he  corrected  this  conjecture,  and  placed  it  where  all 
zoologists  now  place  it,  among  the  Batrachians. 

SIREN  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  Perennibranchiate  Batra- 
chians. 

Generic  Character.— Form  elongated,  nearly  like  that  of 
the  eels ;  branchial  tufls  three  on  each  side ;  no  posterior 
feet,  nor  any  vestige  of  a  pelvis ;  head  depressed  ;  gape  of  the 
mouth  not  wide;  muzzle  obtuse;  eye  very  small;  the  ear 
concealed;  lower  jaw  armed  with  a  horny  sheath  and 
several  rows  of  small  teeth;  the  upper  jaw  toothless;  but 
numerous  small,  pointed,  retroverted  leeih  occur  on  ihe  pala- 
tal region.      {.SALAMANDRIDiB,  vol.  XX.,  p.  3?S.] 

Dr.  Garden  appears  to  be  the  first  who  called  attention  to 
this  form,  which  is  declared  by  Cuvier  to  be  one  of  toe 
most  remarkable  of  the  class  of  Reptiles,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  animal  kingdom,  from  the  anomalies  of  its  organiza- 
tion, and  its  apparent  relationship  with  different  families, 
and  even  classes.  Dr.  Garden  (i;6S-I766)  sent  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  reptile  to  Linnnus  and  Ellis,  and  the  former,  re- 
lying upon  Dr.  (Garden's  assurance  that  the  Siren  did  not 
change  its  form,  established  an  additional  order  for  it  in  his 
class  Amphibia,  with  the  name  of  Meantes. 

Pallas,  Hermann,  Schneider,  and  Lac£pMe  however  saw, 
as  Cuvier  remarks,  nothing  more  in  the  Siren  than  the 
larva  of  some  large  unknown  Salamander;  whilst  Camper, 
followed  by  Gmelin,  went  so  far  as  to  give  it  a  place  among 
the  fishes.  The  latter  arranges  it  at  the  end  of  the  Eels, 
under  the  name  of  Murtena  Siren.  These  diSisiences  of 
opinion  suffioiently  show  the  doubts  which  arose  on  the  ox 
amination  of  this  extraordinary  form. 

Cuvier,  in  1807,  satisfactorily  established,  in  a  memoir 
read  to  the  Institute  of  France,  and  inserted  in  the  1st  vol. 
of  the  '  Zoological  Observations  of  Humboldt,'  that  whatever 
changes  it  might  undergo,  the  Siren  was  a  reptile  sui  gc 
nerii,  which  never  could  have  bind  feet,  and  whose  whole 
bony  framework  differed  essentially  fh>m  that  of  the  Sala- 
manders ;  that  there  was  no  probability  that  it  ever  changed 
its  form  or  lost  its  branchitg;  and  that  the  Stren  ia  conae-t 
auently  a  true  Offlphibian,  which  respire*  at  will  throughom> 
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■to  life,  either  in  the  water  by  means  of  branohia,  or  in  the 
air  by  means  of  lungs.  This  conclusion  rested  upon  that 
solid  basis  which  has  given  such  value — a  value  daily  be- 
coming more  appreciated— to  the  views  of  this  great  soolo- 
gist, — his  personal  observations  made  on  the  osteology  and 
splanchnology  af  the  animal. 

Dr.  Garden  had,  in  his  correspondenee  with  Linnteus 
and  Ellis,  come  to  the  same  conclusion  ftom  other  evi- 
dence. Dr.  Garden  had  observed  the  animal  from  the  length 
of  four  inches  to  that  of  three  feet  and  a  half;  be  had 
aatisQed  himself  that  in  the  whole  province  there  was  not, 
with  the  exception  of  the  alligator,  any  Saurian  or  Sala- 
mander which  exceeded  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
he  had  convinced  himself  that  it  was  oviparous,  and  that  it 
propagated  without  losing  its  branchice. 

In  1766  Hunter,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  declared  tbe 
Siren  to  be  a  complete  form,  on  the  most  satisfactory  evi- 
dence :  the  specimens  dissected  by  him  were  brought  from 
South  Carolina  in  1 758. 

That  the  Siren  is  a  perfect  animal  belonging  to  the  pe- 
rennibranchiate  batraohians  is  now  admitted  by  all  zoo- 
logists. Cuvier  indeed  remarks  (Rigne  AnimcU),  that 
the  branehise  of  iSftrsn  intermedia  and  Siren  ttriata  have 
been  regarded  as  not  participating  in  their  respiration,  and 
that  in  consequence  Mr.  J.  £.  Gray  has  formed  them  into 
the  genus  I^eudobranehtu.  Cuvier  however  adds,  that  it 
is,  nevertheless,  not  difficult  to  see  on  their  lower  surface 
fblds  and  a  vascular  apparatus,  the  use  of  which  does  not 
appear  doubtful  to  him ;  and  that  M.  Leconte  has  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  that  both  these  species,  as  well  as  Siren 
laeertina,  are  perfect  animals. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  the  Stmt  should  be  judged  of  not 
after  Jmptiiuma,  but  from  itself.  He  accordingly  procured 
some  sirens,  and  saw  an  osteology  so  Bnished  and  so  firm, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  they  were  not  adulL 
The  branchin  of  these  individuals  were  perfectly  entire, 
and  their  lungs  completely  developed,  and  rich  in  well- 
filled  vessels.  No  doubt  therefore  existed  in  bis  mind  that 
tbe  animals  used  both. 

He  observes,  that  it  had  been  objected  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  these  animals  to  respire  air  without  ribs  or 
diaphragm ;  and  without  the  power  possessed  by  the  tor- 
toises and  frogs  to  cause  it  to  enter  by  tbe  nostrils,  in  order 
that,  so  to  speak,  it  might  be  swallowed,  because  tbe  nostrils 
of  the  Sirens  do  not  lead  into  the  mouth,  and  the  branchial 
apei  tures  must  let  it  escape.  But  his  own  observations  made 
upon  well-preserved  individuals  showed  Cuvier  that  the  nos- 
trils in  the  siren  do  communicate  with  the  mouth  by  a  bole 
pierced,  as  in  tbe  Protmi,  between  the  lip  and  the  palatal 
bone  which  carries  the  teeth.  The  membranous  opercula 
of  their  brancbis  are  muscular  internally,  and  capable  of 
hermetically  sealing  the  apertures;  then  it  is  very  easy  for 
the  siren,  by  dilating  its  throat,  to  introduce  the  air  into 
tbe  mouth,  and  to  force  it  afterwards,  by  contracting  the 
fltroat,  in^o  its  larynx.  Even  without  this  structure  of  the 
nostrils,  ihe  animal  could  produce  the  same  effect  by  open- 
ing iu  lips  a  little :  a  theory  which  Cuvier  applies  to  the  /Vo- 
yeur as  well  as  the  Siren. 

The  simultaneous  existence,  observes  the  same  author,  of 
a  larynx  and  a  trachea  with  a  branchial  apparatus  not  only 
permanent,  but  perfectly  ossified  in  many  of  its  parts,  is 
also  worthy  of  especial  attention,  and  proves,  as  is  evident 
in  the  frogs  and  salamanders,  that  the  branchial  apparatus 
is  no  other  than  a  more  complicated  os  byoides,  and  not 
a  combination  of  pieces  proceeding  from  tbe  sternum  and 
larynx.  He  adds,  that  it  is  to  the  salamanders  that  the 
•ireiM  approach  most  nearly  by  the  structure  of  the  head, 
although  neither  the  general  form  nor  the  proportions  of 
the  parts  have  so  near  similarity. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  conformation  of 
this  extraordinary  animal,  we  proceed  to  a  sketch  of  tbe 
details  of  its 

Oroanieation. 

Skeleton, — The  ihull  of  the  siren  is  narrowed  in  front  by 
reason  of  the  excessive  reduction  of  the  maxillary  bones, 
which  oonsist  only  of  a  very  small  osseous  point  Behind 
tiiere  is  a  strong  occipital  crest  on  the  parietal  and  petrous 
bones.  The  pieces  which  form  the  lower  jaw,  instead  of 
being  transverse  like  the  branches  of  a  croas,  are  directed 
obliquely  fttrwaids.  Tbe  parietal  bones  occupy  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cranium.  They  have  each 
m  front  a  poin^  expanding  so  as  to  lodge  between  them 
the  posterior  part  of  the  principal  frontal  bones,  which  have 
P.  C  Mo.  )S6S 


each  a  groove  for  tbe  lodgment  of  tbe  posterior  point  of  two 
slender  bones,  which  proceed  beside  each  other  to  the  end 
of  tbe  muzsle.  At  their  sides  are  attached  two  other  bones, 
which  are  slender  and  pointed  backwards,  and  which  de- 
scend and  widen  fiir  in  order  to  raise  the  anterior  edge  o> 
the  jaw.  Cuvier  takes  the  first  for  the  nasal  bones,  and  tbe 
others  for  intermaxillary  bones.  These  last  are  toothless, 
but  their  edge  is  trenchant,  and  furnished,  when  the  animal 
is  alive  or  well  preserved,  as  well  as  the  edges  of  tbe  lower 
jaw,  with  a  sheath  which  is  nearly  horny,  is  easily  detached 
fiwm  the  i(«ui,  and  has  its  analogiJe  in  the  tadpoles  of  tbe 
frogs.  [Salaxandkioa,  vol.  xx.,  p.  328.]  Between  (hem, 
at  the  end  of  the  osseous  muzile,  is  an  aperture,  but  not 
that  of  tbe  nostrils.  In  the  recent  animal  it  is  closed,  and 
the  nostril  is  pierced  on  each  side  on  the  outside  of  the  in- 
termaxillary hone.  In  the  crocodile  the  intermaxillary  ad- 
heres to  tbe  external  side  of  the  nasal  bone,  and  all  the 
reptiles,  except  the  crocodile,  have  the  nostril  on  the  out- 
side of  the  ascending  apophysis  of  the  intermaxillary  bone ; 
but  the  peculiarity  m  the  Siren  is,  that  the  intermaxillary 
ascending  to  the  frontal  bone  entirely  separates  the  nasal 
bone  from  the  frame  of  the  external  nostril.  The  maxillary 
bone  excludes  the  nasal  in  the  same  way  in  the  chameleon. 
A  very  small  bone,  suspended  in  the  flesh  below  the  exter- 
nal nostril,  and  without  any  tooth,  is  tbe  sole  perceptible 
vestige  of  the  maxillary  bone.  The  cavity  of  the  nostril  is 
covered  below  with  a  simple  ligamentous  membrane.  The 
internal  nostril  is  situated  on  each  side,  near  the  commis- 
sure of  the  lips,  between  the  lip  and  tbe  palatine  teeth.  All 
the  lower  part  of  the  cranium  and  the  face  is  composed  of 
a  large  and  wide  sphenoid,  which  extends  from  the  occipital 
hole  to  the  intermaxillaries.  The  sides  of  the  cranium,  in 
the  orbital  region  and  the  front  of  the  temporal  bone,  are 
closed  by  a  single  bone,  in  which  are  pierced,  forward,  the 
olfactory  aperture;  farther  back,  the  optic  hole,  and  an- 
other for  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  probably  for 
the  small  nerves  of  the  eye.  The  inferior  surface  of  this 
lateral  bone  forms  part  of  tbe  palate  at  the  sides  of  the 
sphenoid  bone.  It  is  plain  that  it  performs  the  functions  of 
the  orbital  part  of  tne  sjphenoid  bone,  or  what  has  been 
called  tbe  anterior  sphenoid,  and  that  it  fulfils  in  part  those 
of  tbe  ethmoid.  Between  it  and  the  petrous  bone  is  a  great 
membranous  space,  in  which  is  pierced  the  hole  for  the  rest 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  The  petrous  bone  and  the  lateral 
occipital  bone  are  perfectly  distinct.  It  is  in  the  petrous 
bone  only  that  the  fenestra  ovalis  is  pierced,  or  rather  cut 
out,  but  the  lower  part  of  its  frame  is,  nevertheless,  com- 
pleted by  the  lateral  occipital  and  the  sphenoid.  Its  aper- 
ture, which  is  large,  is  directed  a  little  downwards.  In 
the  fresh  state  it  is  closed  by  a  cartilaginous  plate  si- 
milar to  that  in  the  Salamander.  There  is  only  a  single 
tympanic  bone  fitted  obliquely  by  its  posterior  stem  on 
thd  superior  surface  of  the  petrous  bone,  and  enlarging  be- 
low nearly  like  a  trumpet,  in  order  to  furnish  a  large  facet 
to  the  lower  jaw.  Cuvier  found  neither  mastoidian,  plery- 
go'idian,  jugal,  superior  occipital,  nor  basilary  bone,  and  be 
remarks  tmit  the  occurrence  of  the  two  last  is  impossible, 
when  the  positioti  of  the  suture,  which  separates  the  lateral 
oocipiial  bones,  is  considered.  To  tbe  palate,  under  the  an- 
terior and  lateral  part  of  the  sphenoid  and  orbital  bones,  are 
fitted  two  delicate  plates  beset  with  hooked  teeth.  They 
may  be  taken  for  tbe  vestiges  of  vomers  and  of  palatines,  or, 
if  it  be  preferred,  of  palatine*  and  pterygoidians ;  but  Cu- 
vier did  not  find  sufficiently  marked  characters  to  warrant 
giving  them  those  names,  the  first,  which  is  the  largest, 
bas  six  or  seven  oblique  ro>*s  of  pointed  teeth,  making  a 
kind  of  wool-card.  Those  o''  the  middle  have  each  twelve 
teeth;  the  anterior  and  posterior  ones  have  less.  The 
second  plate  has  four  rows  of  similar  teeth,  each  row  con- 
sisting of  fh>m  five  to  six. 

The  lower  jaw  of  the  Siren  is  composed  of  four  bones  on 
each  side ;  one  of  which  forms  the  symphysis  and  tbe  trenchr 
ant  border  of  the  jaw,  which  it  iaveste  externally  up  to  near 
its  posterior  extremity.  One  caiiuot,  Cuvier  observes,  avoid 
taking  it  for  the  analogue  of  tbe  dental  portion,  but  it  is  not 
the  portion  which  carries  the  teeth,  and  it  has  only  its 
trenchant  edge  invested  in  the  fresh  animal  with  a  homy 
covering,  analogous  to  that  which  forms  the  edge  opposed 
to  die  upper  jaw.  The  posterior  extremity  of  this  trench- 
ant edge,  more  elevated  than  the  rest  of  the  border  of  tbe 
bone,  serve*  for  the  cnronold  apophysis.  The  second  bone 
forms  the  greatest  portion  of  the  internal  surface  and  the 
posterior  angle,  and  carries,  above,  the  third,  which  is  the 
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artieular  (ubarela.  The  feartb  ii  •  delicate  and  nanow 
lamina  wtticb  perfornii  the  offioe  of  ihe  epereular  bene,  and 
oeven.  on  the  internal  surface,  a  vaaancy  lefl  between  the 
two  Brat.  The  whole  ef  this  bope  is  beset  with  small 
pointed  teeth dispoaed  quincaaeially  like  those  of  the  palatal 
platea. 

The  Of  hffeltdM  ef  the  Siren  is  an  ea  hyoidaa  ef  the  larva 
of  a  Salamander  or  of  the  Axolotl,  but  very  raueh  oasified 
in  many  of  its  paria.  The  suspensory  braneb  or  anterior 
horn  is  a  bone  steut«r  and  longer  than  the  humerus,  dilated 
at  its  two  eqds,  narrowed  in  its  middle,  and  suiipended  to 
the  cranium  by  a  ligament.  The  first  unequal  pieee  is  also 
a  very  hard  bene  dilated  anteriorly,  eempressed  poateriorly, 
and  narrowed  in  its  middle.  The  second  unequal  piece  is  a 
pedicle,  which  is  divided  behind  into  many  radiating  apo- 
physes I  the  whole  of  this,  again,  is  very  bony,  and  the  two 
lateral  branches  are  equally  so.  The  Srat.  which  is  the 
stoutest,  carries  the  Srst  areh  of  the  branohia )  the  saoond, 
which  is  more  slender,  carriaa  the  three  others.  These 
gill'-arohea  are  not  ossified,  but  always  remain  cartilaginous, 
as  in  the  Axolotl,  and  are,  like  those  of  the  Asoloti,  denti. 
laud.  They  are  united  by  ligamenU  at  their  extwnal  eX' 
treraity,  wbieh  a  ligament  attaches  also  to  the  root  of  the 
anterior  horn.  The  same  pieces,  or  very  nearly  the  aame, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Prettui. 

The  ihoulder-blada  of  the  Siren  is  slender,  nearly  oylin- 
drieal,  narrowed  in  its  middle,  and  aufrmented,  on  the  spinal 
aide,  by  a  cartilaginous  lamina.  The  el<mM»  and  the 
coraaXd  are  represented  by  two  eartilaginous  lohea,  one 
directed  (brwards,  the  other  much  wider,  proceeding  upon 
the  breast  and  eroMing  upon  that  of  the  opposite  side.  In 
the  external  border  ef  this  coraeoTd  eartilage,  near  and  a 
Ultle  behind  the  artieular  fossa,  is  a  bony  semilunar  lamina 
which  is  the  sole  representative  of  the  bony  eoracoid  i  but 
there  is  nothing  similar  for  the  clavicle.  The  humtrui 
eom pressed  laterally  above,  from  before  backwards  below, 
knd  narrowed  in  its  middle,  has  its  oKtremitiei  eartilaginous. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm,  both 
rather  slender,  and  the  internal  boqe  or  radius  widened 
below.    The  bones  ef  the  earput  remain  cartilaginous. 

Sach  of  thf  four  finger*  baa  a  mataewpiaa  and  two 
phalangia  oalf. 


bifiinated.  and  the  braneha*  go  te  terminate  mi  tke  artieahr 
peaterior  apophysia.  Their  very  wide  transverse  apophyaea 
are  composed  of  two  lamina  united  at  their  posterior  border 
up  to  ttieir  common  point;  the  upper>  wkiob  is  oblique, 
coming  tnm  below  tda  tnterior  artieulkr  •pophyaia  and 
from  mIow  the  neighbouring  part  of  tba  la|er«l  sreet.  the 
lower  ooming  from  the  sides  of  the  body,  to  ihueb  it  ad- 
heres by  a  horicontal  line.  The  body  b«l«w  it  alao  com- 
preased  into  a  sharp  ridn  (artte). 

In  the  wtebrtt  whien  oarry  the  Wir,  the  upper  lamina 
of  the  transverse  apophysis  is  but  little  marksd.  and  the 
point  is  stgut  and  divided  into  two  lobes  for  the  two  tubercles 
of  the  rib,  aa  in  the  salamanders.  Cuvier  only  found  eight  of 
these  vestiges  of  ribs  on  each  side,  eommeneing  from  the 
second  vertebra.  Tba  two  last  have  the  besd  simple.  At 
the  tail,  the  transverse  apephysea,  which  have  already  be- 
come rather  small,  promptly  disappear :  the  articular  apo- 
pbyaes  diminish  also  by  oegrees.  The  body  of  the  vertebra 
takes  a  very  compressed  form,  and  gives  below  two  small 
lamiam,  whioh  intercept  a  oanal  for  iha  VMsoht.  like  the 
ohevron  bones  in  the  liskrds. 


Astai)NS«aDesriM(lMW*aarsiimlj|Mft<aa.    s,  4ani)  vtitalini  ssfH 
IisIUim;  ii  the  nm*  Msa  ulbn. 

There  is  no  vertigo  ef  a  pelvis,  nor  of  any  posterior  extre- 
mity, either  osseous  or  cartilaginous. 

duvier  did  not  find  in  a  large  individual  more  than  forty- 
three  verted*  in  the  trunk  and  forty-four  in  the  tail  i  but 
the  individual  whioh  be  described  in  1*07  had  three  more. 
These  vertebrsB,  all  ^rfootly  ossified  and  complete,  do  not 
resemble  in  his  opimon  those  of  any  of  the  reptiles  of  which 
be  had  previously  treated,  ner  indeed  of  any  other  aqimaL 
Their  bodies  have  their  two  articular  faces  hollow  and  united 
by  a  eartilage  in  the  form  of  a  double  cone,  as  in  the  fishes. 
IHieir  articular  apophyses  are  horixontal,  and  the  posterior 
apophyses  of  ene  vertebra  lie  on  the  anterier  apophyses  of 
toe  other.  A  horisontsl  erest  on  eaeh  side  goes  from  the 
anterior  to  the  posterior.  In  lieu  of  a  spinous  spophysis, 
thejr  have  a  vertical  crest,  whioh  at  half  its  length  beoomsf 


Sntiif  dfslnto*  of  Wrfii  Iscf  rtiss, 
Betpiratory  Onw».>^John  Hunter  in  17S(  gav«  the  M- 
lowing  accurate  and  interesting  description  of  the  two-fold 
respiratory  apparatus  of  tba  Siren :»"  On  the  postorior  and 
lateral  parts  of  the  mouth  are  three  opanings  on  eaeh  side , 
these  are  similar  to  the  slits  ef  the  gills  in  fish,  but  iha  par- 
titions do  not  resemble  gills  on  their  outer  edges,  for  Uiey 
have  not  the  comb-like  strueture.  Above  and  eloae  to  the 
extremity  of  each  of  those  openings,  extemslly,  so  many 
processes  arise,  the  anterior  the  amalleat.  the  posterior  tbe 
longest ;  their  interior  and  inferior  edges  and  extremity  arc 
serrated,  or  formed  into  flmbri* :  thwe  prpcessea  fold  down 
and  cover  die  slits  exiemally,  and  would  seem  to  answer  Ibe 
purposes  of  the  comb>like  part  of  the  giU  in  fish.  At 
the  root  of  tbe  tongue,  nearly  as  fkr  baek  aa  these  epanings 
reaoh,  tba  traehea  begins,  muoh  in  the  same  manner  as  u 
birds.  It  passes  backwards  above  the  heart,  and  there 
dividea  into  two  hraitehea,  one  going  to  eadi  lobe  ef  the 
lungs.  The  lungs  are  two  long  hags,  ene  pn  each  a'de; 
which  begin  just  behind  the  heart,  and  pasa  baek  through 
the  whole  length  ot  tba  abdomen,  nearly  aa  ikr  as  tba  anus. 
They  are  largest  in  tbe  middle,  and  honeyeomhed  on  tfaoit 
internal  suriMc  through  their  whole  length.'  (/^t/.  TVmu 
Ivi..  I7i6.) 
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tn  the  MiuAUffi  6t  th«  Royal  College  tt  Sui^Mni  ib  Lse- 
dbti  this  part  df  the  drgaulzatiDn  is  well  illiutratadi  Ne. 
1003  presebtB  A  Siren  indtHitut,  Vrith  thtt  VeAttal  pirMiH  of 
the  abdomen  Mmdvdd,  togethef  with  all  th«  Vlse«ri,  exnept 
the  luugs,  whieb  have  been  distettded  With  ItiiHt.  Thew 
ettmuenfe  iibmediately  belo*  the  periofti^intfi,  ttld  Mttebd 
almost  to  the  anus.  A  briatle  is  passed  through  the  iraehea, 


and  the  laryngeal  oriflce  is  exposed  by  the  removal  6t  the 
eranium.    The  branbhise  are  external,  three  oti  eteb  aide, 
and  suspended  to  four  (iartilaginoua  arehea  of  the  hyofd  bone. 
The  three  internal  braQChialaperturek  of  the  left  side  may 
be  seen.    No.  lo63  exhibiu  the  right  aide  of  the  head  of  a 
larger  upecimen  of  Slitn  IddgrtMa,  shoDrlng  the  branchial 
arches  and  eills  Of  that  aide,  the  drat  and  fburth  brtinohial 
archea  ate  Iked,  the  intermediate  onea  only  being  ttiti. 
their  concave  margins  are  provided,  as  IH  many  Ashes,  With 
small  pointed  processes,  which  lock  into  one  another  and 
defend  the  branchial  passages,    the  gilts  increase  irt  aize 
from  the  flrst  to  the  third,  whieh  ia  tuspenderl  to  both  the 
third  and  fourth  areh^     they  are  subdivided  and  fim- 
briated inferiorly,  where  the  aurikee  is  most  Vtueular :  the 
branchial  arteries  may  be  seen  injected  on  the  conveX  aide 
of  the  cartilaginous  arches,    the  origin  and  subsequent 
reunion  of  the  oranchial  Vessels  to  form  the  aorta  are  shown 
in  the  preparation  No.  914  (from  Which  the  present  was 
taken),  noticed  below.  No.  1064  is  a  portion  of  the  lunga  of 
the  same  Siren,  laid  open  to  show  tne  ramiOcations  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  whicb  tbrm  a  vascular  network  upon  the 
internal  aurface  of  this  simple  tespiratory  bag.  iCtttalagUet 
vol.  ii.) 

CHreulaling  System.—So^n  Buitter  deseribea  (lyftd)  the 
neart  of  the  Siren  aa  consisting  of  one  Auricle  and  ventricle. 
What  answers,'  says  Hunter,  '  to  the  infbrior  Vena  cava, 
pa^ises  forwards  above,  but  ita  a  sulcus  of  the  liver,  and  opens 
into  a  hag  similar  to  the  pericardium !  this  bag  surrounds 
the  heart  and  aorta  aa  the  pericardium  does  in  ether  ani- 
mals; from  this  there  is  ah  opening  into  a  Vein  whieh  lies 
above,  and  upon  the  left  of  the  auricle.  Which  vein  seems  to 
receive  the  bloud  firom  the  lungs,  gills,  and  head,  is  ana- 
logous to  the  superior  Veha  Cava,  and  opens  into  the  auricle 
which  ia  upon  the  left  ventricle,     the  aorta  guds  out,  pasjt- 
ing  for  a  little  way  in  a  loose  spiral  turn,  then  becoraei 
straight,  where  it  aeema  to  be  UUscular:  at  this  part  the 
branches  go  off,  between  which  there  ia  a  rising  Within  the 
area  of  the  aorta  like  a  bird's  tongue,  with  its  tip  turned 
towards  the  heart,  thia  account  of  the  vens  cava  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium  may  appear  incredible; 
and  it  might  be  supposed  that,  in  the  natural  state  of  the 
parta,  there  ia  a  canal  of  communication  going  from  one 
cava  to  the  other,  which  being  broken  or  bipt  through  in  the 
act  of  catching  Or  killing  the  animal,  would  give  the  ap- 
pearance  above  described.    I  can  only  say  that  the  appear- 
ance* were  what  have  been  described  in  three  dilAirent  aUb- 
jects  which  1  have  dissected,  and  in  all  of  them  the  pericar- 
dium was  full  of  coagulated  blood.    But  besides  the  small- 
neaa  of  the  subjects,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  had  been 
\oTig  preserved  in  spirits,  which  made  them  more  unfit  fbr 
anatomical  inquiries,  they  had  been  in  my  poasession  above 
aeven  years.'     (Phil.  Traru.,  Ivi.) 

In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  the  prepara- 
tion No.  913  shows  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  a  Sifen 
lacertina.  the  ventral  parietes  have  been  removed,  toge- 
ther with  the  pericardium,  to  show  the  heart  tn<ffu.  It  is 
of  an  elongated  form,  and  consists  of  a  large  fimbriated 
auricle,  divioed  internally  into  two  chambers,  and  of  a  flat- 
tened oblong  ventricle,  giving  oIT  a  single  artery,  Which, 
after  a  half-spiral  twist,  dilates  into  an  elongated  fleshy 
bulbua  arterioaua.  the  blood  from  the  body  passes  into  a 
large  membranous  sinus  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two 
anterior  veiiB  cavn  with  the  large  posterior  cava,  the  latter 
vessel  pours  ita  blood  into  the  sinus  by  two  otiflcea  on  either 
side  a  septum,  which  extends  forwai4s  ai  tu  aa  the  Open- 
ings of  the  anterior  cava,  where  it  terminates  in  a  free 
eemilunar  margin;  the  sinus  Is  then  continued  forwards, 
and  terminates  in  the  chamber  analogous  to  the  right  au- 
ricle. White  bristles  pass  from  the  posterior  cava  tUrough 
the  sinns  on  either  side  the  septum  into  the  anterior  cava. 
A  black  bristle  ia  passed  through  the  right  pulmonary  vein 
into  the  trunk  common  to  the  two,  which  traverses  but  does 
not  communicate  with  the  sinus  proper  to  the  veins  of  the 
body,  and  termitutes  in  the  chamber  analogoua  to  the  left 

auricle.  ... 

Tbe  bulbus  artenosos  la  laid  open,  to  ahbw  the  VaU 


vnlar  protuberanee  which  projeots  into  it  from  the  dorsal 
■ape«t.    On  tbs  oppoaita  side  of  the  preparation  the  cra- 
nium and  upper  jaw  are  removed  to  show  the  aperturaa 
leading  from  the  mouth  to  the  lun|l;8  and  gills,  the  aimul- 
taneous  existence  of  which  through  \it»  forma  the  chief  cba> 
rMtariatic  of  thia  tribe  of  truly  amphibioua  repiilea.  No.  6i3 
ia  the  heart  of  a  Siren,    the  auricle,  eonaisting  of  two 
chambera«  appeara  aa  one  cavity  extamaliyi    It  is  remark- 
able fbr  iia  large  aiae,  its  weak  parietas,  And  the  number  of 
Bmbrihted  fellieular    proceaaca  which    it   sends   off,  and 
which  givea  it  an   appearance  aimilar  to  tbe   branchial 
diviaiona  «f  the  vena    eava   in    the   cephalopoda,     the 
ventricle  ia  here  seen  to  be  klightly  bifid  at  the  apex, 
tbe  artery  is  membranous  at  ita  commencement,  the  bulb 
ia  here  laM  open  to  show  the  internal  valvular  pr^jeotion. 
Noi  913  A  presenia  the  heart  and  pericardium  of  a  Sirtn 
laeerttHa,  prepared  to  show  the  internal  structure  of  the 
aurleles  and  \entriole.   White  bristles  pau  from  the  veins  of 
the  body  into  tbe  right  auricle,  and  black  ones  through  the 
pulmonary  veins  into  the  left  auricle,  this  ia  much  amallor 
than  the  right  auricloi  corresponding  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  it  receivea.    The  pulmonary  veins  unite  into  a 
common  trunk,which  seems  to  pass  through  the  great  sinua 
of  tbe  veins  of  the  body,  but  it  adheres  to  the  parietes  of 
that  ainui  by  ita  posterior  aurfcoe.     Here  Profbsaor  Owen 
remarks  that  It  is  probably  thia  remarkable  structure  which  led 
Hunter  to  suppose  that  the  ainua  waa  part  ofthe  pericatdium« 
and  that  the  vena  cava  opened  into  it.    the  Professor  then 
quotes  Hunter'a  description,  above  given,  and  adds,  with 
truth)  that  all  anatomists  since  Hunter's  time  have  con* 
curred  in  ascribing  but  one  auricle  to  tlic  heart  of  the  Siren, 
and  that  Cuvier  regards  this  simple  airuoture  of  tbe  central 
organ  of  the  circulation  as  common  to  tbe  Batrachian  order 
^  reptiles,    the  outward  form  of  the  auriclst  observes  Mr. 
Owen,  naturally  suitgesU  such  an  idea,  and  it  is  only  in 
Ikvourable  specimena  that  the  true  structure,  as  it  ia  ah'ewn 
in  this  preparation  (made  by  him),  can  be  made  out.    the 
vetitriele  is  connected  to  the  pericardium,  not  only  by  the 
reflection  of  the  serous  layer  from  the  bulbus  arterioaua,  but 
by  a  duplleature  of  the  same  membrane,  whieh  paaaes  from 
the  lower  third  of  tbe  |>ost«rior  edge  of  tlie  ventricle,  and 
iholosea  the  coronary  vein:  this  vein  ia  continued  frOra  the 
apex  of  the  ventricle  to  the  sinus,  the  muscular  parietes  of 
the  ventricle  are  about  a  line  in  thickness,  and  of  a  loose 
ftseiottlar  structure,    the  cavity  is  partially  divided  by  a 
rudimentary  septum,  which  extends  from  the  apex  half 
way  towards  the  base  of  f Ita  ventricle,  and  there  terminatea 
in  a  eoncavi!  edge  directed  towarda  the  orifice  uf  the  artery. 
The  whole  inner  aurfkce  ia  talieulated  by  deeuaaatiog  camea 
columna,  one  of  which  baa  been  detached  from  its  oon* 
neciion  to  tbe  septum,  which  intervenes  to  tbe  two  auri- 
cular apertures,  and  which  aupporta  the  valvular  structure 
that  cloRes  them  fVom  Withitt.    tbe  artery  and  bulbus  ar< 
terioaus  are  laid  open,  showing  in  tbe  latter  the  remarkable 
valvular  projection  described  by  Hunter.    In  ooncluaioA, 
Professor  Owen  remarks  that  tlw  veasels  on  the  beck  part 
of  the  talc,  which  supports  the  preparation,  are,  the  inner 
onea,  the  pulmonary  arteries,  the  outer  ones,  the  jugular 
Veina  or  anterior  cava.    No.  914  is  tbe  anterior  part  of  tbe 
body  of  a  large  Sirsn  laeertina,  prepared  to  show  the  heart 
and  principal  vessels  Injected,     the  fimbriated  structura 
and  magnitude  of  the  auricles  are  well  seen  when  tbua 
distended,  and  they  theh  advance  forwards  on  both  sides  of 
the  ventricle  and  bulb,  so  as  almost  to  encompass  those 
parta.     the  two  divisions  of  the  venous  sinus  may  be 
observed  below  the  ventricle,  with  the  termination  of  the 
coronary  vein  and  the  attachment  of  the  ventricle  to  the 
sinus.  Behind  the  ventricle  appear  two  superior  eava  whieh 
terminate  at  the  sides  of  the  sinus,    tbe  porttona  of  the 
lunga  which  remain  are  laid  open  to  show  their  reticulate 
structure,  and   the  relative  positions  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  Veins :  White  bristlea  are  placed  in  the  ibrmert 
and  black  onea  in  the  lateral  vessela.    On  the  left  side  oi 
the  preparation,  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  from 
the  posterior  branchial  arch,  is  ahown.    The  remainder  Ot 
the  branchial  vessels.  With  the  exception  of  small  branehes 
to  the  head,  are  collected  into  one  trunk,  whieh  unitea  with 
the  corresponding  vessels  of  the  oppoaite  side  to  form  the 
aorta  or  svstemic  artery.    The  tongue,  the  interior  of  the 
air  tube,  the  internal  branchial  aperture,  and  the  branchia 
of  the  left  aide,  the  eye  And  nostril,  and  structura  of  the 
integument  are  also  fkvourablv  displayed  in  this  praparation. 
[PkoTxtra  and  PROT0M!«Bi;i.1 
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We  now  proceed  to  lay  1)efora  oar  readara  euob  other  pre- 
parations in  this  noble  collection  as  illustrate  the  circulating 
system  in  animals  approximating  to  the  perennibranchiate 
batracbians,  so  that  the  student  may  compare  this  part  of 
their  organisation  with  that  of  the  Siren. 

No.  9 1  i  shows  the  anterior  part  of  ihe  body  of  an  Aiiphi- 
vUAiAmph.  tnearu.  Garden),  prepared  to  show  the  heart 
and  great  vessels  in  titu.  Professor  Owen  states  that  the 
blood  is  returned  from  the  body,  as  in  the  preceding  species, 
^y  two  anierior  venn  cava,  and  one  large  posterior  cava, 
which  form  by  their  union  a  membranous  sinus.  The 
auricles  or  venous  chambem  of  the  heart  are  proportionately 
smaller  and  less  fimbriated,  and  are  situated  more  to  the 
left  and  superior  part  of  the  ventricle.  The  ventricle  is 
connected  to  the  pericardium  at  iti  apeiL,  and  gives  off  from 
Its  opposite  extremity  a  single  artery,  which,  after  a  half- 
spiral  turn,  dilates  into  a  large  bulb,  which  is  broader  and 
snorter  than  in  Siren  laeertina,  and  is  grooved  externally. 
The  two  pulmonary  arteries  are  given  off  from  the  posterior 
part  of  ilie  extremity  of  the  bulb,  which  then  divides  into 
two  branches,  each  of  which  again  subdivides  on  the  side  of 
the  oesophagus.  As  there  are  no  external  gills,  so  there 
are  no  lateral  branches  sent  off  from  the  branchial  arteries ; 
but  these,  after  winding^  round  the  arches  of  the  hyoi'd  bone, 
terminate  in  a  single  trunk  on  either  side,  and  form  by 
their  union  the  aorta,  which  is  seen,  injected,  behind  the 
pharynx.  On  the  left  side  of  this  preparation  the  internal 
branchial  aperture  is  preserved,  and  on  the  right  side  the 
branchial  arches  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  shown.  The  lungs 
are  laid  open  so  as  to  display  their  reticulate  and  longitudi- 
nally plicate  structure,  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  pul- 
monary arteries  and  veins. 

Professor  Owen  further  observes  that  this  preparation  is 
figured  by  Rusconi  (Amour*  det  Salanumdret  Aquatiqua, 

El.  v.,  fig.  8)  as  a  portion  of  the  adult  Siren  laeertina,  which 
e  supposes  to  have  lost  the  external  branchise,  and  to  have 
acquired  the  posterior  extremities  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  salamanders  ;  and  that  Rusconi  endeavours  to  invalidate 
the  opinion  which  Hunter,  after  an  extensive  and  minute 
comparison  of  their  entire  structure,  had  formed  of  the 
apeciBc  difference  of  the  Amphiuma  and  Siren,  as  well  from 
each  other  as  from  the  Kattewagoe  or  Menopoma  of  Harlan. 
The  manuscript  alluded  to  by  Rusconi,  and  which  contains 
detailed  accounts  of  the  anatomy  of  Amphiuma  and  Me- 
nopoma, as  well  as  of  the  Siren,  is  given  entire  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  plates  illustrative  of  the  2nd  vol.  of  the 
Museum  Catalogue,  where  (plates  xxiii.  and  xxiv.)  the  cu:- 
eulating  and  respiratory  organs  of  the  'Chuah  Chisstannah, 
or  Crawfish-eater,  or  Kattewagoe'  (Menopoma  AUegha- 
mentii,  Harlan  [SALAiiANDRiOiB,  vol.  xx.,  p.  332],  are 
beautifully  displayed ;  and  Professor  Owen  remarks  that 
the  conclusions  as  to  the  distinctions  of  these  amphibia  to 
which  Hunter  arrived,  have  been  subsequently  confirmed  by 
a  similar  series  of  investigations  instituted  by  Cuvier,  and 
above  noticed. 

No.  916  of  the  same  museum  exhibits  the  lower  jaw, 
tongue,  fiiuces,  with  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the 
heart  in  »tu  of  Mentqjoma  Alleghaniensii.  The  greater 
part  of  the  pericardium  has  been' removed.  The  ventricle 
is  of  a  flattened  triangular  form,  resembling  that  of  osseous 
fishes :  the  auricles  are  smaller  in  proportion  than  in  the 
Siren,  and  are  situated  wholly  to  the  left  of  the  ventricle. 
The  veins  of  the  body  terminate  in  a  membranous  sinus 
situated  below  the  auricles.  The  aorta,  after  making  a  spiral 
turn  to  the  left  side,  dilates  into  a  large  bulb  which  gives  off 
four  vessels  on  each  side.  The  first  or  posterior  pair  are 
the  smallest,  and  ramify  on  the  CBsophagus  and  lung*;  but 
they  are  not  distinctly  shown  in  this  preparation.  The 
second  and  third  pairs  are  the  largest :  they  are  seen  passing 
outwards,  and  winding  round  the  arches  of  the  hyoTd  bone. 
The  two  branches  unite  on  each  side,  and,  after  sending  off 
small  arteries  to  the  head,  converge  on  the  posterior  part 
ef  the  oesophagus,  and  unite  to  form  the  descending  aorta. 
The  fourth  small  pair  of  arteries  pass  outwards,  and  wind  over 
the  anterior  part  of  the  first  hyoi'd  ian  arch  :  they  send  off 
in  this  course  some  small  arteries  to  (be  head,  and  ultimately 
unite  with  a  cephalic  branch  given  off  from  the  united  trunk 
of  the  third  and  second  branchial  arteries.  The  right  lung 
is  here  preswved,  and  a  black  bristle  is  inserted  into  it  from 
the  trachea.  White  bristles  are  placed  in  the  right  branchial 
aperture,  which  is  left  entire,  showing  the  absence  in  this 
form,  as  in  Amphiuma,  of  external  gills.  On  the  left  side 
ttao  branchial  arches  of  the  hywid  bone  are  preserved.    Be- 


side* tha  part*  oonoemed  in  the  dreuUtory  and  respiratory 

functions,  the  stomach,  duodenum,  liver,  pancreas,  and 
spleen  are  well  shown  in  this  preparation.  No.  917  exbibita 
tne  heart,  pericardium,  and  trachea  of  the  last-noticed 
species.  Here  the  ventricle  is  laid  open  to  show  the  loose, 
fasciculate,  muscular  structure,  whicn,  as  in  the  Teetudo 
Jndica,  occupies  the  whole  of  its  cavity.  The  bulb  of  the 
aorta  is  laid  open  to  show  the  two  row*  of  semilunar  valves, 
three  in  each  row,  and  the  origins  of  the  branchial  arteries. 
The  preparation  is  suspended  by  the  pericardium,  behind 
which  is  the  flattened  air-tube,  in  which  distinct  cartilagi- 
nous rings  may  be  seen.    (Catalogue,  vol.  iL) 

Generative  Sy</«m.— No.269S  exhibits  the  posterior  put 
of  a  Siren  laeertina,  with  the  ventral  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
minal caviiy  removed  to  display  the  female  organs  of  gene- 
ration. The  ovaria  are  seen  as  two  urregular  elongated 
bodies,  situated  on  each  side  of  the  root  of  the  mesentery, 
and  bearing  impressions  of  the  convolutions  of  the  intestines. 
They  contain  innumerable  minute  ovisacs  of  a  greyish 
colour,  with  a  few  others  of  a  larger  sise,  and  of  a  very  dark 
colour.  The  oviducts  are  external  to  the  ovaria,  and  are 
attached  to  the  sides  of  the  spine,  each  by  a  broad  duplica- 
ture  of  peritoneum :  they  commence  anteriorly  by  a  simple, 
elongated,  slit-like  aperture,  without  fimbriated  margins, 
and  are  immediately  disposed  in  about  twenty  parallel  trans- 
verse folds,  which  gradually  diminish,  and  finally  cease  about 
three  inches  from  the  cloaca,  where  the  oviducts  open 
behind  the  rectum  upon  small  prominences :  bristles  are 
placed  in  these  outlets.  The  contracted  allantoTd  bladder 
is  seen  anterior  to  the  rectum:  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  kidney  extends  behind  the  oviducts,  a  short  way  beyond 
the  cloaca.  No.  2696  shows  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
oviducts  and  liver  of  a  Siren.  The  oviducts  are  much 
attenuated  at  their  commencement,  but  soon  increase  in  size, 
and  become  thicker  in  their  parietes.    (Catalogue,  vol.  ii.) 

No  preparation  of  the  male  organs  of  the  Siren  appears 
to  exist  in  the  College  Museum ;  but  there  are  two  illustra- 
tive of  those  of  Amphiuma  and  Menopoma,  which  we  proceed 
to  lay  before  our  readers. 

No.  2397  i*  the  posterior  moiety  of  an  Amphiuma  {Am- 
phiuma didaotyhtm),  with  the  abdominal  cavity  laid  open, 
and  exposing  to  view  the  termination  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
supported  by  its  broad  and  simple  mesentery,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  right  lung,  the  long  allanto'id  bladder  attached    ' 
by  a  duphcature  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  mesial  line  of  the    i 
abdomen,  and  the  testes  with  their  adipose  appendages:    i 
the  latter  may  be  observed  projecting  on  each  side  of  the 
root  of  the  mesentery;    and  behind  them  are  the  testes.    ' 
elongated,  subcylindrical,  ash-coloured  bodies,  tapering  at    i 
both  extremities :  the  vasa  deferentia  descend  in  the  form 
of  white  ligamentous  tubes,  and  finally  open  into  the  pas-    ' 
terior  part  of  the  termination  of  the  rectum,  which  is  laid    I 
open.    The  renal  oreans  are  almost  concealed  by  the  part* 
above  described :    they  have    been  injected.     No.  2938 
exhibits  the  male  organs,  kidneys,  allanto'id  bladder,  and    ' 
large  intestine  of  the  Menopome  (Menopoma  Alleghaniemit). 
The  testes  in  this  subject  are  less  elongated,  and  of  a  more 
compact  oval,  thus  indicating  a  further  stage  of  advance-   ' 
ment  above  the  class  of  fishes.    The  efferent  vessels  leave   I 
the  testis  at  a  longitudinal  groove  at  their  posterior  and  i 
internal  surfaces,  at  the  line  of  reflection  of  the  supporting 
processes  of  peritoneum,  and  on  each  side  unite  to  form  a 
vas  deferens,  which  descends  along  the  edge  of  a  process  of 
peritoneum  external  to  the  kidneys,  and  finally  open*  into 
the  termination  of  the  rectum,  as  in  the  Ampniume.    The 
kidneys  are  opake  white  bodies,  which,  beginning  by  small 
extremities  near  the  lower  end  of  the  testes,  slightly  enlarge 
as  they  descend  to  the  cloaca.    The  injected  aorta  occupies 
their  posterior  interspace,  and  there  sends  off  the  arteries 
for  the  hinder  extremities.    (Catalogue,  vol.  ii.) 

Siren  laeertina  grows  to  the  length  of  three  feet ;  its 
colour  is  blackish.  The  feet  have  four  toes,  and  the  tail  » 
compressed  into  an  obtuse  fin. 

This  Siren  inhabits  the  marshy  grounds  of  Carolina,  espe- 
cially those  where  rice  is  cultivated.  It  lives  in  the  mad 
from  whence  it  makes  excursions,  sometimes  on  land  and 
sometimes  in  the  water.  From  the  swampy  places  by  tin 
sides  of  pools  and  under  the  overhanging  trunks  of  old 
trees  where  it  is  found,  it  was  called  by  the  inhabit«nti 
'  the  Mud  Iguana.'  Garden  was  of  opinion  that  it  feedi 
on  serpents,  and  that  it  uttered  a  cry  similar  to  that  of  s 
young  duck;  but  Barton  contests  these  statements.  In 
food  u  generally  believed  to  consist  of  earth-worm*,  iasecli, 
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&0.  Then  is  now  (Sept,  1841)  «  fine  lively  specimen  in 
the  jMnot-hotue  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  in 
the  Regent's  Park.  It  is  kept  in  a  vessel  of  pond-water 
with  a  deep  bottom  of  mud,  in  which  it  bides  itself,  and  is 
twenty  inches  long,  as  large  as  the  wrist  of  a  stout  child 
of  six  months  old,  and  very  eel-like  in  its  movements  and 
appearance.  About  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  earth-worms  are 
£U|>plied  to  it  as  food  every  other  day. 

Siren  ttriala  is  blackish,  wiih  two  longitudinal  yellow 
atripes  on  each  side ;  has  only  three  toes  on  each  foot,  and 
is  atMttt  nine  inches  in  length. 


c,  bead  and  anterior  part  wen  In  profile,  thowing  tbe  branebi*  and  foot. 

Whilst  tbe  article  was  passing  through  the  press,  Pro- 
fessor Owen  was  so  good  as  to  send  the  following  highly  in- 
terasting  observations  on  the  blood-globules  of  the  Siren  for 
insection  in  this  work : — 

'Among  the  important  generalizations  which  the  nu- 
merous observations  of  recent  microscopical  anatomists 
have  enabled  the  physiologist  to  establish  respecting  the 
form  and  size  of  the  blood-discs  in  different  classes  of 
animals,  the  most  interesting  seems  to  be  that  which  Pro- 
fessor Wagner  has  enunciated  respecting  the  relation  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  blood-disc  to  the  persistence  of  the 
branchial  apparatus  in  the  Batracbian  order  of  reptiles  on 
the  occasion  of  his  description  of  the  blood-disca  of  the  Pro- 
teus  anguinu*. 

rhe  absolute  size  of  these  particles  in  that  perenni- 
branchiate  reptile,  in  which  they  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  naked  eye,  renders  them  peculiarly  adapted  for  minute 
investigations  into  the  structure  of  the  nucleus  and  capsule 
of  tbe  blood-disc :  but  the  value  of  tbe  relation  between 
theii  size  and  the  persistency  of  the  external  gills  must 
depend  upon  the  correspondence  of  other  perennibrancbiate 
reptiles  with  the  Proteus  in  this  respect.  Tbe  superior  size 
of  the  blood-discs  of  the  newts  to  those  of  the  land-sala- 
manders and  tailless  Batrachians  has  been  confirmed  by 
Professor  van  der  Hoeven's  observations  on  the  blood-discs 
of  the  gigantic  newt  of  Japan  (Sieboldtia,  Salamandridx, 
vol.  XX..  pp.  331,  332),  of  which  a  fine  speeimen  has  been 
for  several  years  kept  alive  at  Leyden ;  and  I  have  been 
able  to  add  another  instance  of  tbe  still  greater  relative 
size  of  the  blood-discs  in  the  perennibranchiate  reptiles 
by  the  examination  of  those  of  the  largest  existing  species  of 
that  family,  tbe  Siren  ^aceriina,  of  which  a  specimen 
twenty  inches  in  length  is  now  (October  15tb)  living  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  The  blood  was  obtained  from  one  of 
the  external  ^ills,  and  immediately  subjected  to  examination. 
Tbe  blood-discs  presented  the  elliptical  form  which  hitherto 
without  exception  has  been  found  to  prevail  among  the  air- 
breathing  oviparous  vertebrated  animals ;  tbe  ellipse  was  not 
quite  regular  in  all  the  blood-discs ;  several  were  sub-ovate, 
a  few  slightly  reniform  and  thicker  at  the  more  convex 
side :  all  were  as  compressed,  or  disc-shaped,  as  in  other 
Batrachians,  with  the  nucleus  slightly  projecting  from  each 
oi  the  flattened  surfaces. 


'The  nucleus  did  not  partake  in  the 'tune  dafiae  with 
these  varieties  of  form,  but  maintained  a  more  regular  ellip- 
tioal  form ;  tbe  varieties  in  question  appearing  to  depend  on 
pressure  acting  upon  the  capsule  and  the  coloured  fluid 
surrounding  the  nucleus.  Yet  when  the  ellipse  of  the 
blood-dikc  was,  as  it  happened  in  a  few  cases  to  be,  longer 
and  narrower  than  tbe  average,  tbe  form  of  the  nucleus  pre- 
sented a  similar  modification  of  size. 

'The  following  is  a  table  of  the  averages  of  many  admea- 
surements of  these  blood-disos,  made  with  the  screw  micro- 
meter* : — 


EngHahineli. 
.      l-450tb 
l-850th  to  l-870th 
.  1-IOOOtb 
.  ]-2000ih 
.  l-3800th 


'  Long  diameter 
Short  diameter 
Long  diameter  of  nneleus 
Short  diameter  of  ditto  . 
Thickness  of  ditto  . 
(as  viewed  edgeways  covered  by  the  capsule). 

'  Tbe  nucleus  was  circumscribed  by  a  double  line,  the 
outer  one  more  regular  than  tbe  inner  one,  which  appeared 
crenaled.  This  appearance  was  due  to  the  structure  of  the 
nucleus,  or  the  contents  of  the  nucleolar  capsule,  which 
was  indicated  by  the  outer  line.  These  contents  con- 
sisted, in  every  blood-disc  .examined,  of  a  number  of  mo- 
derately bright  spherical  nucleoli,  sufficiently  distinct  to 
be  counted,  when  viewed  by  a  Powell's  1-1  Uth  inch  ob- 
jective, with  the  eye-piece,  magnifying  700  linear  dia- 
meters: tbe  ordinary  number  of  nucleoli  seen  in  one 
plane  or  focus  being  from  twenty  to  thirty,  the  total 
number  was  of  course  much  greater.  The  facility  as 
well  as  certainty  of  the  demonstration  of  such  a  structure  in 
a  good  microscope  of  the  present  day  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted when  it  is  remembered  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
blood-disc  of  the  Siren  is  three  times  the  size  of  the  entire 
human  blood-disc.  These  tuberculate  nuclei,  when  re- 
moved from  the  capsule,  were  colourless  ;  the  component 
granules  or  cells  have  a  high  refracting  power:  viewed  in 
eitu  they  present  a  tinge  of  colour  lighter  than  that  of  the 
surrounding  fluid,  and  dependent  upon  the  thin  layer  of  that 
fluid  interposed  between  tbe  nucleus  and  the  capsule. 

'  The  external  capsule  of  the  blood-disc  is  smooth,  mode- 
rately resisting,  elastic,  as  was  easily  seen  by  the  flattening 
of  the  parts  of  two  blood-discs  that  might  come  in  contact, 
and  the  recovery  of  form  when  they  were  floated  apart. 

'  As  the  fluid  contents  of  the  blood- disc  in  part  evaporated 
during  the  process  of  desiccation,  the  capsule  fell  into  folds 
in  the  interspace  between  the  nucleus  and  the  outer  con- 
tour, these  folds  generally  taking  the  direction  of  straight 
lines,  throe  to  seven  in  number,  radiating  flrom  the 
nucleus.'    (R.  Owen,  Sept.  25.  1841.) 


Bloud-disct  of  Man  and  Siren,  drawn  by  tne  camera  ludda  under  a  magni* 
fying  power  of  700  linear  dimeuilons. 

a.  Human  btood-diwa;  a',  ditto  Tiewed  edgewiat;  A,  Siren's  bloodHliaes 
6^,  ditto  viewed  edgewiie  i  e,  folds  of  external  ocpi ale,  produced  by  deaicoa- 
tlon ;  d.  eaptnle  of  nuclena ;  c,  nudeuli. 

SIRENS  (S(tf>4v(c)  are  described  in  the  'Odyssey'  as  two 
maidens  who  sat  bv  the  sea  and  so  charmed  with  their 
music  all  who  sailed  by,  that  they  remained  on  the  spot  till 
thev  died.  Ulysses,  by  the  direction  of  Ciroe,  had  himself 
tied  to  the  mast,  and  stopped  the  eara  of  his  companions 
with  wax,  by  which  means  he  was  able  to  hear  their  music, 
and  escape  from  its  influence.  (Ocf.,  xii.  39,  &c.,  169.)    The 

•  *  1  waa  tLdabted  ta  Hr.  Sloket  for  the  nw  of  the  one  attached  to  bia  ad 
miiabto  mieicacope  br  Powatt. 
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tbip  of  OlyssM,  with  himself  Hi&  to  the  maii,  Ik  fluently 
repr^iented  on  mHat,  And  other  wofks  Of  aatieflt  an.  (Hm 
Dictionary  qf  Gteek  and  RamaH  AntiquUiet,  p.  &i.)  th« 
nufubel-  of  the  Siretli  was  aiteirwftrds  increased  to  tlir^e, 
and  various  tlamns  wei«  givbti  to  them  by  differetit  writera. 
They  were  usually  called  the  dkuehtert  of  Melpomene  and 
Aehelou^  (Apdllod.,  i.  3,  $  4),  and  were  reptesented  by  atl- 
jsts  with  the  feathers  and  wings  of  birds  (eomparv  Ovid, 
Met,  V.  6ii,  &c.)  They  were  urged  by  Hera  to  cdtltend 
vitb  the  Muses,  who  conquered  tbetn,  Slid  tore  off  tbeir 
wines.  (Paus.,  ix.  34,  $  2.) 

SIRHINDi  a  district  of  northern  Hindustan,  which  ex- 
tends from  29°  47'  to  31'  N.  lat.,  and  from  73°  38'  to  77° 
38'  fi.  long.  The  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the 
Sullej,  and  the  Jumna  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boun- 
dary. The  principal  river  is  the  Gagur.  Most  of  the  other 
rivers  are  affluents  of  the  Gagur.  Sirhind  constitutes  a  por- 
tion of  what  ire  called  ihe  Hill  States,  and  is  inhabited 
by  the  Sikhs.  [HitrotlSTAtr,  p.  293.]  The  town  of  Sirhind, 
fhiW  which  the  district  derives  its  tiaUe,  though  formerly  a 
pltce  of  importance,  is  now  little  else  than  a  heap  of  ruihs. 

BIRI,  VlTTCyRlO,  born  at  Parma  in  1625,  became  a 
priest,  atid  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  foutid  favour 
with  Louis  XIV.,  who  appointed  him  hu  almoner  and  his' 
toriographer.  Siri  Wrote  a  journal  in  Italian,  entitled  'Mer- 
curio  Politico,'  which  he  continued  for  many  years,  iad  u 
Louis  acted  fbr  a  long  period  the  principal  part  on  the 
politiekl  stHge  of  Europe,  he  Was  flattered  at  having  by  him 
a  writer  wl^  contributed  to  spread  his  fame  in  a  foreign 
language.  Sirl  however  was  not  a  fulsome  flMterer,  and 
although  he  often  praised  LoUis,  be  did  not  always  spare  his 
ministers  and  other  powerful  men  of  that  ftnd  the  preceding 
reign,  and  this  freedom  passed  unheeded  chiefly  from  tlie 
eittsumstandeof  his  writing  in  (language  foreign  to  l^rance, 
and  which  whs  not  understood  by  the  people  in  general. 
Besides  the '  MercuHo  Politico,'  the  collection  of  which  con- 
gists  of  fifteen  thick  Volumes,  Siri  wrote  another  journali 
entitled  'Memorie  Reeondite,'  which  fills  eight  volumes. 
In  Clere  {biUMhiaiu  Chofnie,  vol.  iv.,  p.  138)  observes 
that  both  these  works  contain  a  vtist  number  of  tlUuable 
autheniib  documents.  The  general  style  of  the  writer  Ifthow- 
ever  prolix  and  heavy.  Sirl  died  at  Paris,  in  1689.  .Gor- 
niani.  8/>enli  4ella  LeitenttUra  Ilaliana.) 

SIRl'dUS,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Damasus  I.  as 
bishop  of  that  eity.  At).  384,  under  the  reign  Of  Valentinian 
H.  We  have  several  tetters  by  him  written  to  various 
churches  on  matters  both  of  dogma  and  of  discipline.  Some 
of  them  are  in  condemnation  of  the  Priscillianisu,  Dona- 
tists,  and  other  heretics ;  one  is  directed  to  AnyOius,  bishop 
of  Tbessalonica,  on  matters  of  jurisdiction ;  another  to  Hi- 
meriui,  bishop  of  Tarracona,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
instances  of  a  bishop  of  Rome  sending  mandates  to  other 
churches  to  be  received  as  ecclesiastical  laWs.  Siricius  is 
also  one  of  the  first  bishops  of  Rome  who  wrote  concerning 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  He  directed  that  a  priest  who 
married  a  second  wife  after  the  death  of  the  first  should  be 
expelled  from  his  office.  (Platina,  jtfVM  tf  the  Popet ; 
Dupin,  Nouvelle  Bibliothique,  Vw  d»  Siriet.)  The  council 
of  Niceea  bad  already  decreed  that  all  elerkl  Who  had  been 
married  before  they  took  orders,  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  wives  according  to  the  antieut  tradltioilof  the  church, 
but  that  priests  and  dencons  should  not  nkAttjf  ftfter  their 
ordination.     Siricius  died  a.d.  398. 

SI'RIUS  and  PRO'CYON  (£(/(»«{  tttd  ItpMrtv*).  the 
Greek  names  of  the  bright  stars  in  the  eonstellations  of  the 
Great  and  Little  Dug  [Cams  Major  and  Minor].  These 
are  Orion's  dogs,  according  to  some,  and  those  of  minor 
personogest  according  to  others:  the  whole  of  their  mythic 
explanations  form  a  strong  proof,  in  addition  to  those  already 
noticed,  that  the  constellations  are  not  Greek  in  their 
origin.  In  a  passage  of  Hesiod  he  has  been  supposed 
to  speak  of  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Sirius;  and 
Hesychius  defines  the  word  to  mean  both  the  sun  and 
the  dog-star.  Dr.  Hutton  informs  us  that  the  Egyptians 
'ealled  the  Nile  Siris.  and  hence  their  Osiris,^  which 
he  has  copied  fl:om  Sir  John  Hill,  who  derives  Sirius 
from  Siris,  but  does  not  say  where  he  got  his  infbrnia- 
tion :  probably  from  some  writer  of  his  own  calibre.  The 
Kgvptians  called  the  dog-ster  Sothis  [SotHiAC  Pkriod], 
and  from  its  rbliacai.  rising  had  warning  that  the  overflow 
«>f  the  Nile  was  about  to  commence.  Now  the  overflow  of 
tha  Nile  fiillows  the  summer  solstice ;  whereas,  by  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  is  now 
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aboot  the  tenth  of  Aagtnt.  This  heliacal  citing  li  a  vmv 
indefinite  phenoueriodi  and  will  serve  any  evnem :  by  it 
Bailly,  ffotn  BainUridge'i  cakulatioHt.  waa  able  te  oany 
back  the  leitlemetit  of  Egypt  fttoo  years  before  ChrlM^ 
while  NeWtoh,  by  h  feekoning  made  en  the  lame  priooiples, 
made  many  entient  evimu  teem  later  than  woe  ganerally 
supposed. 

The  greatest  heats  of  snmmei  (generally  fbllew  the  summer 
aolsliee,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  latitudas,  end  in  antient 
times,  it  was  observed  that  the  unbealthy  and  oppree«iv« 
period  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  dog-atar. 
Wu  say  the  dog-star,  without  specifying  whether  it  was 
Sirius  or  Proeyon ;  it  is  uncertain  which  it  was,  and  may 
have  been  both,  for  the  heliacal  risin)^  do  iiot  differ  by 
many  days.  The  star  itaolf  was  in  Latin  eanicula,  which 
should  seem  to  Apply  to  tha  lesser  deg,  and  Horace  says — 

'JmmPnegtt  tajik 
Bt  ■tolla  Tnul  L.e<Mli  [M.  H«fda>1 
Sole  din  rafotesM  >icc«.' 

Pliny  supports  the  same  meaning  of  canieulo,  and  per- 
haps Hyginus ;  also  the  fhtmers  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables; 
and  Bede  and  Kepler,  among  the  older  moderns :  while  Qer- 
manicus  and  Julius  Firmicus,  with  Apian,  Magini,  Argoli, 
H.  Stephens,  and  Petavius,  among  the  moderns,  contend 
for  Sirius,  which  is  the  more  common  opinion.  All  anti- 
quity attributed  an  evil  influence  to  the  star ;  and  though 
Geminus  among  the  anticnts,  and  Petavius  among  the  mo- 
derns, thought  that  the  effects  were  to  be  attributed  to  the 
sun  alone,  they  had  hardly  any  followers  until  the  fkll  of 
judicial  astrology.  Even  at  this  day.  when  the  heats  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  are  excessive,  we  are  gravely  told 
that  we  are  in  the  dog-days;  and  the  almanacs,  in  which  an 
absurdity  has  the  lives  of  a  cat,  persist  to  this  very  year  in 
informing  us  that  the  dog-days  begin  on  the  itA  of  July, 
and  end  on  the  11th  of  August.  Now  a*  the  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius  takes  place  about  the  very  end  of  this  period,  it  is 
clear  that  the  cart  has  got  befbre  the  horse,  or  the  mischief 
before  the  dog.  Moreover  it  is  notorious  that  in  our  island 
the  oppressive  heats  of  the  summer,  during  which  dogs  ore 
apt  to  run  mad  (which  is  what  many  people  think  the  name 
arises  ft'om,  as  indeed  it  was  antiently  recorded  among  the 
effects  of  tbe  star),  generally  fkll  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  August.  The  real  classical  dog-days  are  the  twenty  days 
preceding  and  the  twenty  days  following  the  heliacal 
rising  of  whichever  star  it  Was,  Sirius  or  Proc)-on.  It  is  per- 
fbotly  useless  to  retain  this  period :  surely  these  doge  have 
had  their  day. 

SIRMOND,  JACQUES,  was  bom  at  Riom,  in  France, 
October  22,  1559.  Having  completed  his  Studies  at  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Billom,  the  first  which  that  Society  had 
in  France,  he  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  prepared 
himself,  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  antient  languages,  for 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  When  be  had  finished  his 
noviciate,  his  superiors  required  him  to  come  lo  Paris  as  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  in  which  city  he  remained  till  1790,  when 
he  repaired  to  Itome,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Pire  Aqua- 
viva,  Qeueril  Of  the  society  of  Jesuits,  who  chose  Sirmond 
OS  bit  ieetelaty.  In  this  employment  he  continued  sixteen 
years,  during  Which  he  examined  diligently  the  manuscripts 
in  the  Vatican  library,  as  well  as  the  inscriptions  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity,  of  which  Rome  poMesaed  such  kn 
abundant  *upply. 

In  I60B  the  Pdre  Sirmond  returned  to  Paris,  and  soon 
afterwards  Commenced  a  visitation  of  the  libraries  and 
archives  of  the  convents,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  save 
from  destruction  a  great  number  of  documents  of  the 
highest  value  ibr  tbe  history  of  the  middle  ages.  Kirmond's 
first  publication  was  tlie  '  Opuscules'  of  Oeoffroi.  abb£  de 
VendOme,  in  1610;  from  wnieh  time  be  continued  to  add 
to  his  reputation  by  other  publications  almost  every  year. 
Pone  Urban  VII.  invited  him  to  return  to  Rome,  but  Louis 
Xllt.  retained  him  iit  Prance,  and  in  1637  made  him  his 
confessor. 

The  P^re  dirmond,  having  left  the  court  on  the  death  of 
Louis  Xltl.  in  164^,  recommenced  bis  literary  laboura. 
which  had  been  somewhat  interrupted  by  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  late  dignified  office,  and  continued  with  un- 
abated ardour  to  occupy  himself  in  the  same  way  till  his 
death,  October  f,  1691,  when  he  was  92  years  of  age. 

Sirmohd's  *  Ouvrages '  Were  collected  and  published  in 
1696,  in  9  vols.  Iblio.  The  first  three  volumeo  contain  the 
*  Opuscules'  of  those  Fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  Writers 
which  had  been  published  by  Sirmond,  with  preikoes  and 
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notes :  the  (feartli  volume  eontaiiit  hii  DiiMrtatieng ;  and 
the  Qnh  Tolijine  eontains  the  work*  of  Theodore  Stodite. 
This  edition  of  Sirmond's  Work*  is  by  the  Ptoe  La  Bauiae, 
and  Is  preceded  \ty  a  Life  of  Sivmond  by  the  editor,  his 
Funeral  Oration  by  Henri  de  Valois,  and  a  list  of  Sirmond's 
Works  in  manusenpt  as  well  as  printed.  In  this  edition 
are  included  the  Works  ef  Bnnodlus  bishop  of  Pana,  of 
Sidoniiu  ApoUinaris,  of  Bugenius  bishop  of  Toledo,  the 
Chronicles  of  Idativs  and  It^reellinus,  the  Ciolleotions  of 
Anastasius  the  Librarian,  the  Capitularies  of  Charles>le- 
ChauTe  and  bis  successors,  the  works  of  St.  Avit,  of  Th^- 
dulphe  bishop  of  Orleans,  &e.  Father  Simond  published 
other  ecclesiastical  writers  besides  those  included  in  the 
above  edition,  among  whieh  are  '  L'Histeire  de  Reims,'  by 
Flodoard,  the  '  Lettre*  de  Pierre  da  Ceiles,'  the  '  Qtuvres' 
of  Radbert,  of  Tbeodoret,  of  JliRcmar  arehbishopof  Reims, 
t(c.  Sirmond  published  also  a  Collection  of  the  Couaeils  of 
fVance, '  Concilia  Antiqua  Oallise,'  Paris,  16S9,  feHo. 

(Biograp/ut  Univertelle.) 

8IRC)CC0.    [WjND.] 

SISIN'NIUS,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  sueeeeded  John  VII. 
as  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  707,  and  died  twenty  days  after  his 
election.     |Ie  was  succeeded  by  Constantinq. 

8ISON,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonginsr  to  the 
natural  order  UmbelliferiB.  It  possesses  the  ft>ilowing 
characters :— calyx  obsolete ;  petals  broadly  obeprdate,  deeply 
notched,  and  curved  with  an  infiexed  point ;  styles  very 
short;  f^uit  ovate,  laterally  compressed;  carpels  with 
five  llliftHrm  equal  ridges,  of  whieh  the  lateral  ones  are 
marginal;  interstices  with  single,  short,  club-shaped  vittn; 
seed  gibbous,  convex,  plane  in  frpnt;  universal  and  partial 
involucre  of  few  leaves. 

Sevend  species  were  fonnerly  referred  to  thit  genus  vhieb 
BK  now  placed  under  variousgenera.  The  only  species  that 
is  now  decidedly  referred  to  Eluon  is  the  S.  Amonnm,  hedge 
bastard  atone  parsley.  It  is  a  native  of  fWice,  Sicily,  Italy, 
Greece,  and  Qreat  Britain,  It  is  not  unfrequent  In  this 
country,  especially  in  chalk  toils  in  rather  moist  ground, 
under  hedges,  ite.  It  is  known  by  its  erect,  terete,  pani- 
eulately  brancned  stem ;  pinnate  leaves,  the  lower  leatlets 
rather  toothed  and  lobed,  upper  ones  cut  into  narrow  seg- 
ments. The  flowers  are  cream-coloured.  The  green  plaqt 
when  bruised  has  a  peculiarly  nauseous  smell,  something 
like  that  of  bugs.  The  seeds  are  pungent  and  aromatic, 
and  were  formerly  celebrated  as  a  diuretic,  but  ar«  now  little 
used. 

SISSOQ.  a  tree  well  known  throughout  the  Bengal  pre- 
aideney,  and  highly  valued  on  account  of  its  timber.  It  if 
common  chiefly  In  the  forests  and  beds  of  rivers  which  ex- 
tend all  along;  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas  up  to  30*  N.  lat 
The  trunk  is  generally  more  or  less  crooked,  lofty,  and 
oAen  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  branches 
are  numerous  and  spreading;  the  leaves  pinnate,  with  5 
alternate  roundish  acute  leaflets,  which  ft-om  their  small 
siie  and  drooping  nature  give  the  tree  a  very  light  and 
elegant  appearance. 

Tlie  Sissoo  yields  the  Bengal  shipbnildera  their  crooked 
timbers  and  knees.  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes  it  as  being 
tolerably  light,  remarkably  strong,  but  not  so  durable  as 
could  be  wished ;  the  colour  is  hght  greyish-brown,  with 
dark  veins  ]  he  says  that  upon  the  whole  he  learcel^  knows 
any  other  tree  more  deserving  of  attention,  from  its  rapid 
growth  in  almost  every  soil,  its  beauty,  und  uses.  Captain 
Baker,  in  his  '  Experiments  on  the  Elasticity  and  Strength 
of  Indian  Timbers,'  describes  the  S>*soo  in  itryctttre  some- 
what resembling  the  finer  species  of  teak,  but  as  being 
tougher  and  more  elastic,  and  as  employed  by  the  natives 
for  nouse  furniture,  beams,  cheeks,  spokes,  naves  und  fel- 
lies of  wheels,  keels  and  frames  of  boats,  blocks,  and  print- 
ing-presses. It  is  universally  employed  both  by  Europeans 
and  natives  of  the  north-west  provmces  where  strength  is 
required. 

The  Sissoo  belongs  to  a  genus  Dalbergia,  which  abounds 
in  valoable  timber-trees,  as  D.  latifolia,  whieh  is  usually 
called  QIackwood-tree  by  the  English,  and  of  which  the 
wood  is  exported  as  a  kind  of  ebonv :  sometimes  also 
called  Black  Rose-wood.  I(  is  one  of  the  largest  timber- 
trees  of  India,  being  15  feet  ip  circumference,  with  the 
wood  of  a  gre«ni8h-bfack  colour,  with  lighter-coloured  veins 
running  in  various  directions,  and  admitting  a  fine  polish, 
and  therefbre  much  admired  as  furniture-wood.  Captain 
Baker  found  it,  like  the  Suwoo,  able  to  sustain  a  weight  of 
'30O  pounds,  when  teak  broke  with  1128  lbs.    S.  Dalber- 


glaOagcinensis,  feund  in  pentral  India,  is  alsohiglity  valuad 

fur  timber :  the  pillars  of  Sindia's  palace  at  Ougeia  am 
made  ef  it. 

S18TER0N,  the  chief  town  of  an  anrondissenent  in  th* 
depArtmentof  Basses  Alpes  in  Franea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Durance,  at  the  junction  of  the  Buech,  437  miles  from  Paris 
by  Lyon,  Grenoble,  and  Gap.  Siateron  was  known  to  the  BlO' 
mansby  the  name  of  Seguslero  {Ititurarium  Antomnim,  and 
PoMnyer  TabU)  or  the  town  of  the  Sagesterii  {Nntitia  Pn- 
viweiarwn),  afterwards  altered  intn  Segestsrium,  Sisterieuro, 
and  Sisteron.  It  is  not  known  to  what  people  it  belonged.  In 
the  sixth  century  it  became  the  seat  or  a  bishopric^  and  was 
the  objeet  of  attack  in  the  ninth  century  to  the  Baraeens  and 
the  Hunearians.  The  townsmen  embraeed  the  Huguenot 
party  in  the  religious  contests  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Th* 
CatboUealn  consequence  attacked  the  town  and  took  it,  a.d. 
1883 ;  but  it  was  aifierwards  retaken  by  Lesdiguidres.  The 
town  is  calculated  to  be  479  metres,  or  1570  feet,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rack,  upon 
which  is  an  old  citadel,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  »m< 
battled  wall  flanked  with  towers,  but  is  commanded  by  the 
surroundini;  heights,  so  as  to  be  little  defensible  in  modern 
warfare.  There  are  two  bridges,  one  of  a  single  arch  over 
the  Duranee,  the  other  over  the  Bueeh.  The  sx-eathedral 
has  a  fine  altar-piece  by  Vanloo;  there  are  two  other 
churches,  an  hospital,  and  a  prison.  The  population  in 
1831  was  3937  fer  the  town,  or  4489  Ibr  the  whole  com- 
mune. The  townsmen  manufectura  bats,  leather,  and  pot- 
tery ;  there  are  lime-kilns ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in  almonds, 
wool,  oil,  and  truffles i  thero  are  tan. yearly  fairs.  The  sur- 
rounding country  produces  a  great  quantity  of  walnuts 
and  almonds,  and  some  good  wine.  Urns,  vaias,  lamps, 
medals,  and  other  Roman  antiquitiai  have  bean  dug  up 
here. 

SISJRyM,  a  musical  instrument  of  percussion,  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  constructed  of  brass,  and  shaped  like 
the  frame  and  handle  of  a  racket,  the  head  part  of  which 
had  three,  and  sometimes  four,  horizontal  bars  placed 
loosely  on  it,  which  were  tuned,  most  probably,  by  some 
scale,  and  allowed  to  play  freely,  so  that  when  the  instru- 
ment was  shaken,  pierulng,  ringing  sounds  must  have  been 
produced.  Some  writers  have  conrounded  the  sistrum  with 
the  cymbals,  though  the  instruments  eould  have  had  nothing 
in  common  except  their  harsh  metallie  sounds. 

SISYMBRIUM    (from   Tli<ri,iflpun>\  the    name   of  a 

f;enus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Crueifbrn. 
t  possesses  a  roundish  silique  seated  upon  a  toru^;  two 
stigmas,  somewhat  distinct,  or  connate  into  a  head ;  calyx 
equal  at  the  base;  ovate  or  oblong  seeds ;  flat,' incumbent, 
sometimes  oblique  co^ledons;  stamens  net  toothed.  The 
species  are  mostly  perennial  or  annual  herbs,  with  yellow 
or  white  flowers,  and  leaves  very  variable  on  the  same 
plant.  About  fifty-eight  species  are  enumerated,  but  com- 
paratively few  of  these  are  eultivated.  The  genus  however 
belongs  to  an  order  that  possesses  no  injurious  plants,  and 
a  few  of  the  species  are  well  known  on  aceount  of  tbeit 
uses. 

S.  qMcinarwn,  Common  Hedge-Mustard,  has  muricate 
pilose  leaves,  a  pilose  stem,  and  subolate  pods  pressed  to  the 
rarhis.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  grows  in  waste  places 
and  way-sides,  among  rubbish,  and  along  the  sides  of  walls. 
It  is  plentiful  in  Britain,  and  also  the  north  of  Africa.  The 
whole  plant  is  warm  and  acrid,  and  is  often  cultivated  for 
use  as  a  pot-herb.  It  is  eaten  by  sheep  and  goats ;  but 
cows,  horses,  and  swine  refuse  it.  In  medicine  it  was  for- 
merly much  used  as  an  expectorant  in  chronic  pgughs  and 
asthma.  It  was  also  recommended  in  ulcerations  of  the 
mouth  and  throat.  The  stimulant  properties  of  this  and 
other  plants  belonging  to  the  ordel"  would  make  them  un- 
doubtedly valuable  remedies  in  many  diseases  in  the  absence 
of  other  means,  but  in  modern  medicine  more  powernil  and 
certain  remediea  have  thrown  into  disuse  many  agents  for- 
merly highly  valued. 

8.  Mo,  London  Rocket  or  Broad  leaved  Hedge-Mqatard : 
stem  and  leaves  smooth ;  leaves  ruucinate ;  lobes  tqothed ; 
pod  erect.  It  is  a  native  of  waste  places  throughout  Europe, 
out  especially  about  London.  It  is  said  to  have  entirely 
covered  the  ground  in  the  following  spring  of  the  great  fire 
of  London  in  1666.  The  former  species  is  also  remarkable 
for  appearing  on  the  ground  where  fires  have  existed.  In 
such  cases  the  ashes  of  the  fires  constitute  a  nutriment  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  the  growth  and  development  of  these 
plants.    The  whole  of  this  plant  possesses  the  hot  biting 
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obaruler  of  the  muitard.    Several  varieties  have  been  re- 
corded. 

S.  Sophia,  Five-leaved  Hedse-Mustard,  or  Flixweed: 
leaves  aoubly  pinnati&d,  slightly  hairy;  lobes  linear  or 
oval;  pedicels  four  times  longer  than  the  calyx;  netals 
shorter.  It  grows  on  dry  banks,  waste  ground,  dung- 
hills, and  among  rubbish  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
frequent  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  derived  its  name  of  flix- 
weed and  that  of  '  wisdom  of  surgeons '  from  its  supposed 
power  of  controlling  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  &c.  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  former  reputation,  it  is  now  almost 
entirely  fallen  into  disuse. 

8.  mU^folium,  Millfoil-leaved  Flixweed:  leaves  some- 
what tripinnate,  hoary ;  lobules  blunt,  small ;  stems  shrubbv ; 
petals  larger  than  the  calyx.  A  native  of  Teneriffe,  on  the 
tocks  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  island.  It  is  a  small  branched 
shrub,  with  corymbose  flowers.  It  is  a  greenhouse  species, 
gpiowing  well  in  a  rich  light  soil ;  and  young  cuttings  will 
readily  root  under  a  hand-glass  when  placed  in  a  sheltered 
situation. 

8.  ttrietitsimwn.  Spear-leaved  Hedge-Mustard :  leaves 
lanceolate,  stalked,  toothed,  pubescent.  It  has  intensely 
yellow  flowers,  with  pods  two  inches  long ;  the  stem  is  erect, 
and  branching  at  the  top.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  adapted 
for  shrubberies,  and  may  be  easily  increased  by  division  of 
the  root. 

This  genus  at  one  time  included  that  now  known  under 
the  name  of  Natturtium.  The  latter  was  originally  sepa- 
rated by  Brown,  and  is  principally  distinguished  by  the 
position  of  the  cotyledons,  a  point  of  primary  importance  in 
the  whole  order  of  Brassicaces.  In  Sisymbrium  the  cotyle- 
dons are  folded  with  their  back  upon  the  radicle,  whilst  in 
Nasturtium  their  edges  are  presented  to  it ;  in  the  former 
the  cotyledons  are  said  to  be  incumbent,  in  the  latter  accum- 
bent. 

A  well  known  species  of  Natturtium  is  the  N.  officinale, 
formerly  Sitymbrium  Natturtium,  the  common  water-cress. 
In  addition  to  the  characters  of  tbe  genus,  this  plant  is 
known  principally  by  the  form  of  its  leaves.  The  leaf  is 
composed  of  from  5  to  7  leaflets,  which  are  arranged  oppo- 
site each  other  on  a  common  petiole  with  a  terminal  leaflet. 
The  leaflets  are  somewhat  heart-shaped  and  slightly  waved 
and  toothed ;  they  are  succulent,  and  their  surface  is  smooth. 
The  terminal  leaflet  is  always  largest.  Tbe  upper  leaves  do 
not  separate  into  distinct  leaflets,  being  pinnatifld  with 
narrow  segments.  The  petiole  of  the  leaf  aoes  not  in  any 
mann^  embrace  the  stem.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  the 
pods,  when  ripe,  are  about  an  inch  long.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  rivulets  throughout  tbe  world,  and  is  very  plentiful 
in  Great  Britain.  It  has  a  warm  agreeable  flavour,  and  has 
long  been  one  of  the  most  popular  plants  as  a  salad.  It 
was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  diuretic  and  anti- 
scorbutic, but  its  great  consumption  now  is  as  an  article  of 
diet.  As  it  frequently  grows  amongst  plants  that  are  not 
wholesome,  and  that  bear  to  it  a  general  renemblance,  it 
would  be  well  fur  every  one  to  be  acquainted  with  its  charac- 
ters. The  plant  most  frequently  mistaken  for  it,  ospecially 
when  out  of  flower,  is  the  fool's  water- cress.  (.Siux.j  From 
this  it  may  be  always  distinguished,  and  in  fact  from  tdl 
other  Umbelliferge,  by  the  petioles  of  the  leaver  nut  forming 
a  sheath  round  the  stem. 

The  water-cress  is  cultivated  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  The  plants  are  placed  out  in 
rows  in  the  bed  of  a  clear  stream  in  the  direction  of  the 
current,  and  all  that  is  required  for  their  successful  growth 
is  replanting  occasionally  and  keeping  the  plants  clear  of 
mud  and  weeds;  sandy  and  gravelly  bottoms  are  best. 
'  Some  market-gardeners  who  can  command  only  a  small 
stream  of  water,  grow  tbe  water-cress  in  beds  sunk  about 
two  feet  in  a  retentive  soil,  with  a  very  gentle  slope  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Then,  according  to  tbe  slope  and 
length  of  the  bed,  dams  are  made  six  inches  high  across  it, 
at  intervals,  so  that  when  these  dams  are  fulC  the  water 
may  rise  not  less  than  three  inches  on  all  the  plants  in- 
cluded in  each.  The  water,  being  turned  on,  will  circulate 
from  dam  to  dam,  and  the  plants,  if  not  allowed  to  run  to 
flower,  will  afford  abundance  of  young  tops  in  all  but  the 
winter  months.'  (G.  Don.)  Watet^cresses  grown  in  this,way 
have  not  so  fine  a  flavour  as  those  from  natural  streams'. 

SITKHA  is  the  name  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Russian  settlements  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America, 
though  its  proper  name  is  New  Arkhanghelsk.  This  place  lies 
in  S7*  8'  £0"  M.  lat.  and  135'  18'  W.  long.,  and  is  built  on 


one  of  the  sronp  of  islands  whieb  leoeived  from  Vancouver 
the  name  of  King  George  IIL's  Archipelago.  The  outward 
coast  of  this  extensive  group  had  been  seen  before  by  Cook 
in  his  third  voyage,  who  called  a  very  elevated  island,  whicb 
had  the  appearance  of  a  cape.  Mount  Edgecombe,  but  he 
afterwards  suspected  that  it  was  an  island.  The  space  between 
this  small  island  of  Edgecombe  and  the  larger  island  which 
lies  east  of  it,  forms  the  harbour  of  the  settlement  WhenVan- 
couver  surveved  this  coast,  he  thought  that  tbe  outward  coast, 
which  extends  from  Chatham  Sound  on  the  south  (56°  N.  lat) 
to  Cross  Sound  (58°  N.  lat)  on  the  north,  constituted  one  large 
island,  which  he  cdled  King  (Seorge  IIL's  Island ;  but  it 
was  afterwards  ascertained  that  it  was  divided  by  a  narrow 
strait  into  two  islands,  and  since  that  time  the  northern 
island  has  been  called  by  the  native  name  of  Sitkha,  while 
the  southern  has  received  the  name  of  Baranoff  Island,  in 
honour  of  the  founder  of  the  Russian  settlement  On  the 
last-mentioned  island  Baranofl  built  a  small  fort  in  1799, 
which  was  destroyed  in  1802  by  the  natives  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Koloshes.  But  in  1804  Baranoff  expelled  them  from  the 
strait  which  constitutes  the  harbour  of  New  Arkhanghelsk, 
and  founded  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  their  villages  the  pre- 
sent town.  Tbe  harbour,  which  Vancouver  named  Norfolk 
Sound,  but  which  is  now  better  known  as  the  Bay  of 
Sitkha,  is  spacious  and  safe,  and  offers  excellent  anchorase 
opposite  the  settlement  The  place  itself  is  surrounded  by 
a  wooden  wall,  and  enclosed  by  mountains  of  considerable 
elevation,  which  are  almost  covered  with  forests,  in  which 
excellent  timber  is  found.  Ship-building  constitutes  the 
most  important  of  the  branches  of  industry,  and  all  the 
vessels  of  the  American  Company  are  now  built  at  this 
place,  since  ship-building  has  been  discontinued  at  Okhotsk. 
New  Arkhanghelsk  is  the  centre  of  the  administration  of 
the  Russian  territories  in  America,  over  which  the  American 
Company  exercises  sovereign  powers,  nearly  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Hudson's  Bay  (3ompanyover  a  much  more  extensive 
portion  of  North  America.  The  collecting  of  furs  is  the 
exclusive  object  of  both  companies,  and  New  Arkhanghelsk 
may  be  compared  with  Fort  York,  which  lies  nearly  under 
the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern  coast  of  America.  But 
New  Arkhanghelsk  is  larger :  its  population  in  1833  amounted 
to  847  individuals,  of  whom  406  were  Europeans,  and  307 
descendants  of  Europeans  and  native  women,  and  134  only 
Aleutes  and  Koloshes.  New  Arkhanghelsk  has  also  a 
much  greater  commerce  by  tea,  and  the  vessels  of  the  Com- 
pany visit  California,  whence  they  import  grain  and  salt,  and 
dried  meat ;  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  obtain 
salt  for  curing  their  fish.  Tbe  number  of  vessels  employed 
by  the  Company  in  this  commerce  and  in  tbe  transport  of 
the  furs  which  have  been  collected  in  the  different  smaller 
settlements  amounts  to  twelve;  their  tonnage  is  stated  not 
to  e.xceed  (183-3)  156S  tons. 

Wrangell  continued  to  make  meteorological  observations 
during  his  slay  at  New  Arkhanghelsk  (1833  and  1835),  and 
Baer  has  taken  advantage  of  liis  work  to  compare  the  cli- 
mate of  Nain  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  with  that  of  Sitkha. 
The  result  is  contained  in  the  following  table,  which  ex- 
presses the  mean  temperature  of  tbe  seasons  and  of  the 
year : — 

New  Atkh«ii(baldc.  Nua. 

Winter  (Deo.— Feb.)  -f-34  •  74  -1-26 

Spring  (March- May)  42*28  -f  22*38 

Summer  (June— Aug.)  56*30  45*62 

Autumn  (Sept— Nov.)  47*89  36*00 

Annual  mean  temper.        -(-45*30  +25*50 

Thus  it  appears  'that  tbe  mean  annual  temperature  of 
these  two  places,  situated  respectively  on  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  North  America,  differs  nearly  20  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit;  in  winter  the  difference  amounts  to  36 
degrees,  and  in  summer  to  nearly  1 1^  degrees.  But  though 
these  observations  prove  the  great  superiority  of  the  western 
coast  of  North  America  over  the  eastern  in  respect  to  climate, 
a  comparison  between  Sitkha  and  Bergen  in  Norway  shows 
that  the  western  coast  of  the  old  continent  is  much  more 
favoured  by  nature.  For  though  Bergen  is  3  degrees  and 
20  minutes  nearer  the  pole,  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
winter  is  -|-36°,  of  the  spring  -f  45°,  of  the  summer  -{-58*,  and 
of  the  autumn  -1-48°.  ana  the  mean  annual  temperature 
nearly  47°.  The  climate  of  the  last-mentioned  place  may 
also  in  other  respects  be  compared  with  that  of  Sitkha,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  humidity.  Sitkha  however  is  cer- 
tainly more  humid;  for  in  1 828  ther*  oeoutiad  180  days 
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IB  which  rain  fell  without  interruption,  and  180  days  in 
which  showers  were  frequent,  so  that  only  66  days  were 
I  ftee  from  rain.  Snow  is  frequent  during  three  or  four 
months,  hut  it  does  not  lie  long  on  the  ground.  It  is  consi- 
dered lare  if  the  frost  continues  for  ten  days  together. 
It  is  to  this  great  degree  of  humidity  that  the  failure  of 
all  attempts  to  cultivate  grain  is  attributed  ;  for  there  are 
many  other  places  in  which  it  succeeds,  and  in  which  the 
mean  temperature  of  summer  is  from  8°  to  10°  lower.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-east  and  the  south-west. 
Thunder-storms  occur  only  in  November  and  December, 
and  never  in  summer. 

(Langsdorf 's  Voyage*  and  Travels  in  various  parti  qf 
the  World;  Liilke's  Voyage  autour  du  Monde ;  andWran- 
gel's  StatisUtche  und  Ethnographische  Nachrichten  iiber 
die  Russitchen  Besitzungen  an  der  Nordusstkiiste  von 
Jmenca.) 

SITKOPF.    [Japan.] 
SITTA.    [Nuthatch.] 
SITTINGBOURNE.    [Kekt.] 

8IUM,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Umbelliferse.  The  calyx  possesses  5  teeth  or 
is  obsolete ;  petals  obcordate  with  an  inttexed  point,  or  entire 
and  ovate;  fruit  laterally  compressed  or  contracted,  and 
subdidymous,  crowned  with  the  reflexed  styles  with  their 
depressed  bases ;  carpels  with  5  equal,  filiform,  rather  obtuse 
ridges,  of  which  the  lateral  ones  are  marginal ;  interstices 
with  one  or  many  vittee;  seed  subterete.  The  universal 
iavolucre  varies;  the  partial  one  is  composed  of  many 
leaves. 

S.  Sirarttm,  Skirret,  is  the  best-known  plant  of  this 
genus.  The  root  is  composed  of  fascicles  of  fusiform  tubers ; 
stem  terete ;  leaves  pinnate,  upper  ones  temate,  leaflets 
ovato-lanceolate,  acute,  serrated;  involucre  of  5  reflexed 
leaves ;  commissure,  according  to  Koch,  with  4  vittta.  It 
has  white  flowers.  The  tubers  of  the  root  are  about  the 
size  of  the  finger,  and  were  formerly  greatly  esteemed  in 
cookery,  but  are  now  gone  much  into  disuse.  The  French 
call  this  plant  Chervis,  the  Germans  Zucker-wwzel,  and  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where  it  is  much  eaten  when  cooked, 
it  is  ealled  erummock.  When  eaten,  the  tubers  are  boiled 
and  served  up  with  butter,  forming,  according  to  an  old 
writer,  '  the  sweetest,  whitest,  and  most  pleasant  of  roots.' 

The  Skirret  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  reputed  to  possess 
in  that  country  peculiar  medicinal  virtues.  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
observes  that  the  Chinese  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  this  root  to  Japan  as  the  true  Ginseng  of  Tartary, 
or  Panax  quinquefdia  of  Linneeus,  a  plant  possessing  very 
different  properties. 

The  Skirret  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  and  offshoots. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  in  small  drills  eight  inches  apart,  in  an  open  space  of 
lightish  ground.  When  the  plants  are  one  or  two  inches 
high,  they  should  be  thinned,  and  they  may  be  used  as  they 
attain  size  till  August,  September,  or  October.  Plants  of 
the  last  year  will  always  affurd  offsets,  which  may  be  broken 
off  the  old  roots  and  planted  in  rows.  For  procuring  seed 
the  plants  should  be  left  till  the  following  autumn. 

S.  nodiflorum.  Fool's  Water-cress,  or  procumbent  Water- 
parsnip,    possesses  a  rooting,   procumbent,  striated  stem ; 
pinnate    leaves,  oblong  equally  serrated  leaflets ;    umbels 
sessile,   opposite  the  leaves.     It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  in 
ditches  and  rivulets,  and  is  common  in  Great  Britain.     A 
small  and  large  variety  are  recorded,  the  one  not  attaining 
more  than  three  or  four  inches  in  height,  the  other  as  many 
feet.     It  was  formerly  admitted  into  the  '  London  Pharma- 
copoeia,' on  account  of  its  efficacy  in  cutaneous  diseases 
and  scrofula.     Dr.  Withering  has  recorded  his  opinion  in 
its  favour,  and  related  a  remarkable  case  in  which  benefit 
was  derived  from  its  use.     He  administered  three  or  four 
ounces  of  the  juice  in  milk  daily.  This  plant  has  oflen  been 
represented  as  very  poisonous ;  but  if  thus  much  of  the  juice 
can   be  taken  with  impunity,  it  can  hardly  be  very  active. 
This,  with  some  other  species  of  Slum,  has  been  placed  by 
Koch  under  a  new  genus,  Helosciadium.    The  principal  dif- 
ference consists  in  the  number  of  vittte  found  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  carpels ;   Stum  having  several  vitt«e,  Heloscia- 
dium only  one. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  Siom,  four  of  which  are 
British,  but  none  of  them  are  cultivated  for  their  beauty  or 
applied  to  any  particular  uses. 

SIVA,    the    personification  of  the  destroying  principle, 
forms,  with   the  two  other  gods,  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  the 
P.  C,  No.  1367. 


Trimftrti,  or  triad,  of  the  Hindu* ;  and  although,  in  allusion 
to  his  offioe  as  destroyer,  he  is  classed  third,  yet  he  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  occupy  the  second  place  among  the  Hindu 
deities,  or  even  (according  to  Kindersley)  the  first,  as  his 
supremacy  appears  to  have  obtained  more  general  assent 
than  that  of  Vishnu.  Indeed  the  worship  of  Siva  is  so  pre- 
dominant, that  Brahma,  who  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
mentioned  by  Mami,  and  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a 
larger  share  of  adoration  in  antient  times,  has  now  only  one 
temple  in  India,  while  Mahfideva(a  name  of  Siva)  and  th« 
adventurous  Vishnu,  whose  incarnations  attract  so  much  ot 
the  vuutiiation  of  the  Hindus,  are,  in  fact,  the  only  gods  of 
the  whole  Hindu  pantheon  who  have  numerous  worship- 
pers. This  however  is  no  proof  that  Siva  or  Vishnu  dates 
from  a  later  period.  The  personification  of  the  three  divine 
attributes  originates,  no  doubt,  with  the  Vedas,  and  the 
names  of  the  three  gods  are  mentioned,  though  rarely,  and 
without  the  least  allusion  to  their  pre-eminence  over  the 
elemental  gods  or  over  each  other;  but  we  do  not  find 
that  the  two  great  sects  of  India,  the  Vaishnavas  (followers 
of  Vishnu)  and  the  Saivas  (worshippers  of  Siva)  came  into 
existence  before  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  of  our  era. 
It  is  therefore  to  the  Pur&nas  (the  scriptures  of  the  modem 
Hindu  religion)  that  we  must  ascribe  the  extension  of  the 
worship  of  Siva  and  the  character  which  now  distinguishes 
this  god.  We  cannot  however  point  out  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mode  of  worshipping  Siva  now  and  in  the  time  of 
Manu,  the  Vedas  being  toolittle  known,  and  the  extracts  from 
them,  which  have  been  hitherto  published,  unsatisfactory. 
We  must  therefore  limit  ourselves  to  the  description  of  the 
present  popular  form  of  Siva  worship,  which  in  all  probability 
had  not  assumed  its  actual  state  before  the  great  Saiva  re- 
former, Sankara  Acharya,  who  lived  in  the  eif^hth  or  ninth 
century.  {Vishnu  PurSna,  met.,  p.  x.)  This  opinion  is 
suppoited  by  the  well-foundea  assertion  that  the  Saiva  faith 
was  instituted  by  Paramata  KaMnala,  who  is  described  in 
the  '  Sankara  Vijaya '  of  Ananda  Giri  as  teaching  at  Be- 
nares, and  assuming  the  insignia  that  characterize  the  Dan- 
dis,  a  sect  of  Saivas  of  modern  times.  {As.  Res.,  xvi.  22.)  No 
allusion  is  made  in  the  PurSnas  to  the  original  power  of  this 
god  as  destroyer ;  that  power  not  being  called  into  exercise 
till  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  millions  of  years,  when 
according  to  Pauranic  accounts,  theKaliyuga  will  come  to  a 
close  together  with  the  universe ;  and  MahSdeva  is  rather 
the  representative  of  regeneration  than  of  destruction.  In- 
deed the  worship  of  the  type  which  represents  him  as  the 
vivifying  principle,  the  linga  (phallus,  a  smooth  black  stone 
in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  with  a  projection  at  the  base 
like  the  mouth  of  a  spoon)  is  spread  all  over  India,  and  the 
number  of  worshippers  of  this  image  is  far  greater  than  the 
worshippers  of  all  the  other  gods.  (Ward,  i.  16.)  There 
are  however  a  few  legends  in  Hindu  mythology  in  which 
Siva  appears  as  the  actor  without  any  reference  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  linga.  The  linga  is  indeed  the  only  form  under 
which  Siva  is  now  adored  in  most  parts  cf  India.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Wilson  ( Vishnu  PurSna,  xliv.),  'There  is 
nothing  like  the  phallic  orgies  of  antiquity ;  it  is  all  mystical 
and  spiritual.  The  linga  is  twofold,  external  and  internal. 
The  ignorant,  who  need  a  visible  sign,  worship  Siva  through 
'a  mark'  or  'type,'  which  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word  '  linga,'  of  wood  or  stone ;  but  the  wise  look  upon  this 
outward  emblem  as  nothing,  and  contemplate  in  their 
minds  the  invisible  inscrutable  type,  which  is  Siva  himself. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  form  of  worship 
in  India,  the  notion  upon  which  it  was  founded,  according 
to  the  impure  fancies  of  European  writers,  is  not  to  be  read 
even  in  the  Saiva  Purdna.'  Indeed  the  emblems  under 
which  the  Hindus  exhibit  the  elements  and  operations  of 
nature  are  not  indecorous,  and  the  low  cylinder  of  stone, 
which  is  meant  for  the  symbol  of  the  creative  power,  sug- 
gests no  suspicion  of  its  original  import;  and  nothing  what- 
ever belongs  to  the  worship  of  the  linga,  or  to  the  terms  in 
which  this  is  mentioned,  which  has  the  slightest  tendency 
to  lead  the  thoughts  from  the  contemplation  of  the  god  to 
an  undue  consideration  of  the  object  by  which  he  is  typified. 
The  best  refutation  however  of  tbe  injurious  suppositions  to 
which  the  accounts  of  many  travellers  have  given  rise,  will 
be  the  words  which  Siva  himself  is  supposed  to  say  in  the 
Saiva  PurSna:  'From  the  supreme  spirit  proceed  Puru- 
sha  (the  generating  principle),  Prakriti  (the  generative 
nature),  and  Time ;  and  by  them  was  produced  this  uni- 
verse, the  manifestation  of  the  one  god Of  all  omns 
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AhanMra;*  Abanlstra,  from  intell«et;  iHteneet,  froa  th« 
■npreme  being,  who  is  in  fact  Purusba.  It  is  tb«  firimeval 
male,  whose  form  constitutes  this  universe,  and  whose  breath 
b  the  sky;  and  though  incorporeal,  that  male  am  I.'  This 
doctrine  is  pare  enough,  and  the  few  aberrations  which 
rensind  one  of  the  orgies  practised  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
are  not  sufficient  to  justify  as  in  sti^atixing  it  as  vile  and 
infamous. 

The  linga  however  is  only  the  type  of  Siva  as  fbe  god 
who  presides  over  generation.  His  other  forms  are  many,  and 
Uiey  vary  in  so  far  as  they  attribute  to  him  the  qualities  of 
ereator,  preserver,  destroyer,  and  regenerator,  and  represent 
him  in  bis  various  aoatarat  (incarnations,  eight  of  which 
•re  called  by  the  common  name  of  Bliairava,  and  are  seve- 
rally termed  Asiiflnga,  Ruru,  Chandra,  Krodha,  Unmatia, 
KApati,  Bhtshana,  and  Saiibira,  all  alluding  to  terrific  pro- 

Eerties  of  mind  or  body.    He  is  sometimes  seen  with  two 
ands,  at  others  with  four,  eight,  or  ten,  and  with  five  faces; 
he  has  a  third  eve  in  bis  forehead,  the  corners  uf  which  are 
perpendicular,  which  is  peculiar  to  him ;  acfescent  in  his  hair, 
or  on  his  forehead,  encircling  the  third  eye;  he  Wears  ear- 
rings of  snakes,  and  a  collar  of  skulls.    MahddeVa,  when  re- 
presented thus,  but  with  one  bead,  has  four  hands,  in  one  of 
trhieb  he  holds  a  pSsa,  ilie  use  of  which  is  to  extract  the 
souls  out  of  the  bodies  of  men,  when  tiieir  time  is  eome.  and 
is  a  common  attribute  of  Yama,  the  god  of  death  (8.  SSvi- 
tryupakhuana,  ed.  Bopp.,  p.  2S),  a  tris'ula  is  upheld  by  the 
Other,  and  the  two  other  hands  are  in  a  position  of  benedic- 
tion.   As  Bhairava  (the  lord  of  dread)  he  is  frightful  to  be- 
hold ;  great  tusks  burst  through  bis  thick  lips ;   the  hair, 
Which  is  stiff  and  erect,  gives  his  face  a  dreadful  aspect;  the 
h\\  of  the  necklace  is  impeded  by  numerous  snakes  which 
twine  round  his  body.  This  is  also  the  idol  which  shows  him 
■a  Mahi-kila,  or  god  of  time.  It  is  in  this  character  that  he 
Sa  supposed  to  delight  in  bloody  sacrifices,  and  that  the  Saiva 
SannySsIs  (followers  of  Siva  who  practise  the  yoga  to  the 
highest  oegree)  inflict  on  themselves  the  cruelties  which  have 
rendered  so  conspicuous  the  temple  of  Jaggernaut  (Jagan- 
nfttba,  the  lord  of  the  world).    [Yooa.]    A  very  minute 
McouDt  of  tlie  fortitude  and  self-denial  uf  the  deluded  Yogis 
1*  given  in  Ward's  *Vlew  on  the  Religion  of  the  Hindus' 
(i.  19),     His  consort  Sakti,  who  in  her  corresponding  cha- 
taeter  is  oelebraied  ak  the  goddess  Durgd  or  KSIt,  parliei- 
pates  in  these  horrible  sacrifices,  and  has  lately  become 
more  notorious  by  tlie  exposure  of  the  homicidal  practices 
of  the  Tliugs,  who  recognise  in  her  their  tutelary  divinity. 
Siva  is  also  the  god  of  juittice.    In  that  ebaraettr  be  rides 
k  white  bull,  the  sjmbol  of  divine  justice  (Manu,  tiii.  16), 
tad  is  often  seen  with  Aeparathu  (battle-axe)  in  bis  hand, 
tad  the  sacred  string.    On  pictures  he  is  often  represented 
as  if  rubbed  over  with  ashes,  and  with  a  blun  neck;  the 
epithet  of  Ntlakanta  (blue-necked)  was  given  to  him  in 
commemoration  of  his  having  drunk  the  poison  wbicfa  arose 
fhim  the  sea,  and  threatened  to  destroy  mankind.    But  the 
eharaniar  in  which  he  Is  more  generally  known,  and  which 
his  followers  Imiiate,  is  that  of  the  Rapila-bnrit  (skull- 
bearer).    Skanda-PurSna  makes  him  describe  himself  in 
the  foilowiog  words : — 'Pirvattthis  bride)  must  be  foolish 
to  practise  so  severe  a  penance  in  order  to  obtain  me,  Rudra 
(one  of  his  1U0O  names),  h  wandering  mendicant,  a  bearer 
of  a  human  skull,  adeligbterin  cemeteries,  one  ortiamentbd 
With  bones  and  serpents,  covered  with  ashes  and  with  no 
garments  but  an  elephant's  skin,  riding  on  a  bull,  and  ac- 
companied by  ghosts  and  goblins.*     NoW  this,  except  that 
the  unearthly  beings  who  fullow  him  are  represented  by  a 
crowd  of  dirty  people,  is  exactly  the  description  of  a  Saiva 
digambara  (sky-clad,  i.e.  naked — a  kind  of  religitus  mendi- 
cants), if,  instead  of  the  god's  third  eye,  we  adtfb  round  dot 
oh  the  nose,  made  of  clay  or  cow-dung,  and  a  mark  ou  the 
forehead,  composed  of  three  curved  lines,  instead  of  the 
ehandra  (half-moon)  which  Rudra  obtained  at  the  churning 
of  the  ocean.  When  asked  fur  the  reason  why  they  and  their 
god  carry  a  human  skull,  they  refer  to  the  Vftmana-Purdiia: 
'Formerly,  when  all  thines  moveable  and  immoveable  had 
been  destroyed,  and  nought  remained  but  one  vast  ocean ; 
while  universal  darkness  reigned,  that  lord  Who  is  ihcom- 
|)rehensible  and  subject  to  neither  birth  uor  death  reposed 
in  slumber  on  the  abyss  of  the  waters  for  a  thousand  oivine 
years;  but  when  his  night  had  passed,  desirous  of  creating 
the  three  worlds,  he,  investing  himaelf  With  the  quality  Ok 
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impurity,  aasniMd  *  corporeal  form  with  flte  bMda.  Thas 
also  was  produced  from  tha  darkness  another  form,  with 
three  eyes  Ud  twisted  looks,  and  bearing  a  rosary  and  tri- 
dent. Brahma  next  cnated  Akanhdra  (islf-oonsciousness), 
which  immediately  pervaded  both  Siva  and  himaelf,  and 
nnderits  impression  Rudra  thus  said  to  Pitt-Mafat:— "  Say, 
O  lord  I  bow  camest  thou  here,  cod  by  whom  wert  thou 
created?"  Brahma  replied,  "  And  whence  art  thou?"  and 
instantly  caused  the  new-made  sky  to  reverberate  with  a  won- 
drous sound.  Sambhu  (Siva)  Was  thus  subdued,  and  stood 
With  a  countenance  downcast  and  bumbled,  like  the  moon  in 
an  eclipse,  and  the  fifth  head  of  Brahma  thus  addressed  him 
rendered  red-dark  with  anger  at  his  defisat : — "  I  know  thee 
well,  thoa  form  of  darkness  I  with  three  eyes,  clothed  with 
the  four  quarters  of  the  sky  {{.t.  naked),  mounted  on  a 
bull,  the  destroyer  of  the  universe."  On  hearing  these 
words  Sambhu  became  incensed  with  anger,  and  while  he 
viewed  the  head  with  the  terrible  (>lances  of  bis  world-con- 
suming eye,  his  five  heads,  from  his  wrath,  grsw  while,  red, 
golden,  black,  and  yellow,  and  fearfal  to  behold.  But 
Brabma,  on  •bserving  these  beads  glowing  like  the  sun, 
thus  said  :—■"  Why  dost  thou  agitate  thyself  and  attempt  to 
appear  powerful  ?  for,  if  I  eboose,  I  eonid  this  instant  make 
thy  heads  become  like  bubbles  of  water."  This  heard.  Siva, 
inflamed  with  anger,  cut  off  with  the  nail  of  his  right  band 
the  head  of  Brahma  which  had  ottered  stich  fierce  and 
boasting  words :  but  when  be  would  have  thrown  it  on  the 
ground,  it  would  not,  nor  ever  shall  it,  fell  from  bis  hand.' 
The  beautifbl  idea  which  is  obscured  by  the  extraVaganeet 
of  this  passage,  namely,  that  the  creation  in  itself  involves 
subsequent  destruction,  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  In 
nearly  all  the  representations  of  Siva,  the  Oanga  (Oanges)  is 
seen  either  flowing  iiroffi  his  head  or  beaming  on  bis  bead- 
piece.  There  is  an  interesting  fable  which  makes  it  flow 
from  Pfirvaif's  fingers,  but  fof  which  we  refer  our  readers  to 
Moore's  'Hindu  Pantheon'  (p.  41). 

The  origin  of  the  linga  worshipis,  we  flfld,  differently  ao- 
counted  for  in  different  Purlnaa.  The '  Linga  PurSna,'  w'hich 
contains  1 1 ,000  yeneaOfaehenisie  Cott.,  i.  39),  states  that  the 
primitive  linga  is  a  pillar  of  radiance  in  which  MahSdeva 
IS  present,  "rhe  appearance  df  the  great  fiery  liflga  takes 
place,  in  the  inter^'al  of  a  creation,  to  s6parate  Vishnu  and 
Brahma,  who  not  only  dispute  the  place  of  supremacr,  but 
fight  for  It,  when  the  linga  suddenly  springs  up,  and  puts 
(hem  to  shame;  after  travelling  upwards  and  downwards 
fur  a  thousand  years  in  each  direction,  neither  of  them  can 
approach  its  termination.  Upon  the  linga,  the  sacred 
monosyllable  Om  is  visible,  and  the  Vedas  proceed  fh>m  it, 
by  which  Brahma  and  Vishnu  become  enlightened,  and  ae- 
knowledgd  the  superior  might  and  glory  of  Siva  (FttAnic- 
Atrdmt,  xliii.).  This  legend,  by  which,  in  its  Tarn ul  version, 
the  circumstant!e  of  Brahma  having  neither  temple  nor  wor- 
shippers is  accounted  for,  is  given  in  Kindersley'g '  Specimen 
of  Hindu  Mythology' (p.  21).  In  his  travels  in  search  of  the 
head  of  the  column,  Brahma  is  said  to  have  found  a  Cauldairy 
flower  which  Siva  had  purposely  drobt  from  his  head.  He 
entreated  it  to  bear  false  witness  Ibr  Dim,  that  he  had  artu- 
ally  found  the  top  of  the  column.  The  flower  rashly  con- 
senting to  the  fraud,  both  returned  to  Siva,  and  asserting 
the  falsehood  agreed  on,  Siva,  in  his  just  resentment,  de- 
creed that  Brahma  should  never  receive  any  external  wor- 
ship. A  very  fancifiil  story  about  the  linga  is  given  in  the 
4th  volume  of  the  'As.  Res.,'  p.  368;  and  another.  Which 
Abb£  Dubois  states  to  be  derived  ih>m  the  'Lainga,*  but 
which,  in  fact,  is  from  the  *  Padma-Purftna,'  may  be  found 
in  this  author's  '  Moeurs,  &c.  des  Peuples  de  I'Inde.*  vol.  ii, 
p.  417.  But  the  pure,  original,  m]stical  idea,  which  must 
undoabtedly  have  been  expressed  iu  the  Vedas,  u  poorly 
pieserved  in  the  PurSnas,  and  almost  entirely  lost  in  the 
daily  Worship  of  the  present  Hindus,  who.  although  without 
any  admixture  of  obscene  thoughts,  adore  their  stone,  or  the 
image  which  they  make  themselves  from  the  clay  of  the 
sacred  river  Where  they  perform  their  ablutions,  in  much 
the  same  way  as  an  African  Venerates  his  fetish.  Siva.  wIm 
as  the  type  of  the  regenerating  principle  is  also  that  of  fire, 
which  quality  is  represented  by  a  triangle  with  the  a|>ex 
upwartls  (A),  is  the  object  of  a  very  ludicrous  ceremony 
when  the  heat  is  ereat.  Fearing  lest  he  diould  set  oit 
Are  the  whole  world,  they  put  above  his  idol  a  basin  full  of 
water  with  a  small  aperture  at  the  bottom.  In  order  that  the 
water  which  drops  on  him  may  moderate  his  ardour.  (Du- 
bois, ii.,  304.)  We  heed  not  wonder  if  the  linga  worship  has 
given  rise  to  sects  whose  practices  are  &r  front  adauituic 
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«n/  tpoiagf  Then  ili  aecordinK  to  Pubois  (L  164). «  Mct 
called  VtrthSaiva,  vho  reject  altogether  the  antborit7  of 
the  Veda*  and  the  other  sacred  works  of  tJiie  Bindui,  vh» 
deny  the  di«tipction  of  caats,  maiataiDuig  tbiat  llie  lin^a 
renders  all  men  equal ;  even  a  Vaisya,  who  embracea  this 
doctrine,  is,  in  their  opinion,  equal  to  a  Brftbmaiia.  Tbejr 
ataie  that  where  tlie  linga  exists,  there  is  also  the  throne 
ti  the  deity,  without  distinction  of  ranks  and  persons;  and 
that  the  humble  but  of  the  labourer  where  this  sacred  sign 
exista.  is  much  above  the  sumptuous  palace  where  it  is  not 
to  be  found.  This  doctrine,  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  customs  of  the  Hindus,  has  never  had  many  fullowers. 

To  continue  the  account  of  his  adventures:  Siva  marries 
Pfirvaii,  and  lives  with  her  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snows 
of  Mount  Kailfisa.  His  heaven  is  however  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  Hindu  myiboloi;y,and  a  description  of  it  maybe 
found  in  Ward's  'View'  (i.  30);  it  is  a  translation  from  the 
Kritya  Tatwa.  There  also  are  his  two  sons ;  Ganesa,  the 
leader  of  the  heavenly  choristers,  and,  as  Vigneswara,  the 
ffod  of  difficulties,  whose  head  is  that  of  an  elepbaut ;  au4 
Kartikeya,  the  six-faced  god  of  war.  It  is  there  that  be 
was  thus  addressed  by  Brahma  and  the  other  gods:—'  I 
know  that  thou,  O  Lord,  art  the  eternal  Brabm,  that  seed 
which,  being  received  in  the  womb  of  iby  Sakti  (aptitude  to 
conceive),  produced  this  universe ;  that  thou,  united  with 
thv  Sakti,  dost  in  sport  create  tfae  ooiverse  from  tby  own 
substance,  like  the  web  from  the  spider.'  Here  it  waH  that 
he  rediiofd  to  ashes  the  '  flo'^ery-bowed  mind-bewitcher ' 
Kdma  (the  god  of  love),  piea-c«d  by  whose  arrows  be  had 
i}eg1ected  to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  him  and  his  consort  by 
his  father-in-law  Daksba.  On  the  top  of  KaiUha  it  is  that 
the  worshippers  of  Siva  will  be  admiited  to  ihe  sports  of  tbe 
inhabitants,  where Mahddeva  invented  for  the  amusemeoi  of 
bis  bride  the  heavenly  dance,  to  which  hia  &iihful  attendant 
Nandi  plays  the  musical  acoompanimeot.  There  lie  before 
the  door  his  vehicle,  tbe  white  bull,  and  the  tiger  on  which 
his  consort  ridea.  Though  wanting  all  the  splendours  of 
the  Swarga(Indr*'s  heaven),  the  abode  of  Siva,  when  drawn 
in  tbe  gbwing  oolourt  of  tbe  Eaat,  ia  no  less  gratifying. 
From  theoee  he  is  supposed  t«  bless  bis  worshippers, '  when, 
with  PArvaU  on  bis  knees,  he,  the  lord  of  the  world,  on 
whose  brow  shines  the  moon  throwing  its  beams  over  the 
mountain  of  the  noitb,  deigns  to  allow  tbe  Suraa  and 
Asuras  (goda  and  d«emons)  tu  wear  for  their  frontal  orna- 
ment ihe  reileotion  of  ibe  radiance  of  tbe  nails  of  bis  feet, 
and  the  Ganga,  rushing  from  iba  top  of  his  bead,  refreshes 
the  air  of  hia  sacred  dw«iling'  (.KathA  Sarit  S&gara).  This 
is  a  favourite  aubjeot  among  the  Hindu  painiera,  and  we 
must  allow  that  their  oonoeption  of  it  ia  generally  good  and 
well  eaecuied. 

The  religious  service  is  the  same  aa  that  which  is  used  at 
the  worship  of  Siva  under  bis  other  names.  In  performing  the 
linga-pflja,  far  that  ia  the  Saoiscrit  name  for  saorifloe  or  wor- 
fibip,  all  its  varioua  parte  ar«  perrormed  in  due  order.  The 
directions  for  it  may  be  found  in  tbe  Lainga>Purfina  (i.  2S), 
translated  by  Kennedy  (p.  306) : — '  Having  bathed  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  enter  the  place  of  worsnip  ;  and  having 
performed  three  suppreasiona  of  breath  [Yoga],  medi- 
tate on  that  gad  who  baa  three  eyes,  Ove  beads,  ten  arms, 
and  is  of  the  oelour  of  pure  crystal,  arrayed  in  costly  gar- 
ments, and  adorned  wUball  kinds  of  ornaments :  and  having 
thus  fixed  in  tby  mind  the  real  form  of  Maheswara,  proceed 
to  worship  him  wiib  the  proper  prayers  and  hymns.    First 

r inkle  the  place  and  ut«nsils  of  worship  with  a  bunch  of 
(Aa  dipped  in  perfumed  water,  repeating  at  the  aame 
time  the  aacrvd  monosyllaUe  Om,  and  arrange  all  tbe  uten* 
sils  and  other  tbinga  required  in  the  presorihed  order ;  then 
in  due  manner  repeating  tbe  proper  invocations,  prayera, 
and  byutns,  preceded  by  tbe  aaored  word  Om,  prepare  tbe 
offerings,  ¥ot  tbe  Ridiam,  they  should  consist  of  Ushiram 
(root  of  tbe  Andtopogou  murioatus),  sandal  and  similar 
sweet-amelling  woods,  &c.  Having  then  with  due  rites  pre- 
pared a  seat,  invoke  with  tbe  prescribed  prayers  the  presence 
of  Parameswara.  and  present  to  him  tbe  fiadiam,  the  Sekama- 
niffom,  and  argyha.  Next  bathe  tbe  linga  with  perfumed 
watca.  tfae  paHehagavyam  (Ave  produces  of  the  cow),  cla- 
rified butter,  hooey,  the  juice  of  the  augar-oine,  and,  lastly, 
pour  over  it  a  pot  of  pure  water  consecrated  by  the  lequiaite 
prayers.  Having  thus  purified  it,  adorn  it  with  clean  gar- 
meats  and  a  sacrificial  string,  and  then  offer  flowera,  per- 
fumea,  frankiocense,  lampa,  fruits,  and  different  kinds  of 
prepared  MtaUes  and  ornaments.  Thus  worship  the  lingam 
vita  tb«  praasribed  9SMag/t,  invoeationi,  prayera.  and 


hjnnL  and  by  circumambnlating  it,  and  by  prostrating 
thyself  before  Siva  represented  undet  this  symbol.'  For 
an  explanation  of  the  technical  terms  here  employed,  we 
refer  to  Dubois  (i.  1 99). 

The  PurSnas  which  the  worshippers  of  Siva  are  most 
acquainted  with,  and  which  have  more  or  less  of  a  Saiva 
bias,  are  the  MStsya,  Kaurmo,  Saiva,  I^inga,  Skhanda, 
and  Agneya,  to  all  df  which  the  term  of  Tfimasa,  or  works  ot 
darkneas,  is  given.  Tbe  Piidma-Purdua  contains  tbe 
thousand  names  of  Siva  at  length,  and  is  better  known  than 
tbe  others.  None  of  them  however  have  yet  been  published, 
and  the  reader  will  have  to  judge  of  the  general  tendency 
of  these  works  from  tbe  extra<:ts  that  we  have  given.  It  ia 
remarked  that  they  are  not  so  popular  as  the  Purfixias,  which 
contain  the  narratives  of  Vishnu's  wonderous  deeds,  and 
that  they  have  not  found  their  way  iuto  the  modern  litera- 
ture of  India.  If  therefore  the  thousand  visible  manifesta- 
tions of  Siva's  presence  on  eai'th,  under  as  many  different 
names,  are  known  to  the  present  Hindus  by  tradition  oitly, 
we  shall  not  be  surpriaed  that  they  united  them  all  in  one 
common  typiflcation  by  means  of  tbe  linga.  There  are  how- 
ever a  few  exceptions.  A  form  of  Siva  which  is  especially 
worshipped  by  the  lower  orders,  who  consider  him  aa  the 
destro)er  of  children,  is  known  under  the  name  of  Ihnehd- 
nana;  it  is  a  misshapen  stone,  anointed  and  painted,  and 
then  placed  under  trees.  Another  form  which  is  siitl  pre- 
served IS  that  of  the  KSlurdya,  the  god  of  forests.  He  ia 
represented  aa  sitting  on  a  tiger,  and  carrying  a  bow  and 
arrows.  The  woodcutters  worship  him  to  insure  protection 
from  wild  bea^its.  These  numerous  uames  of  Siva  have  lad 
Eurupeans  into  a  notion  contrary  to  that  which  induced  the 
Hindus  to  make  the  linga  the  general  type  for  all  the  forma 
of  this  god ;  they  naturally  enough  supposed  each  of  hia 
numeroua  names  and  pagodas  to  belong  to  a  distinct  and 
aeparale  deity.  Hence  ilie  erroneous  notion  about  poly- 
theism in  India,  whilst  it  is  evident,  even  from  the  few  paa- 
sages  we  have  quoted,  that  tbe  original  monotheikm  of 
Hindu  religion  bad  in  the  progress  of  time  become  pan- 
theism, wbirb  is  prevalent  all  ever  the  East  Even  at 
present  the  follower  of  Siva  denies  the  divinity  of  Vishnu, 
and  viae  ptrtd ;  alihougk  both  these  gods,  now  repre- 
senting tbe  Supreme  Being,  were  only  types  of  divine 
qualities  attributed  to  the  Trimflrti.  But  the  allegory 
eventually  acted  too  strongly  on  the  imagination  of  tbe 
people.  Bi-ahma.  as  creator,  had  finished  his  work,  and 
could  not  with  propriety  act  any  more.  Siva  therefore  and 
Vishnu  were  destined  to  do  all  that  fancy  could  suggest; 
but  still  Mali&deva  is  the  only  god  to  the  Saivaa.  whilst 
Nariyaaa  is  the  one  clioseu  by  the  Vaishnavaa.  For  tbia 
we  have  tbe  express  words  of  the  Radha  Tantra,  which  says 
that  tbe  form  of  Arddbanai eswara  (half  man,  half  woman) 
was  assumed  by  Siva  in  order  to  prove  that  be  was  the  one 
Biahma,  in  whom  both  the  female  and  male  powers  are 
united.  (Rolle,  i.  IS;  Bohlen.  i.  UO.)  This  notion  of  the 
animating  and  recipient  principles  being  united  in  one,  baa 
been  embodied  in  the  statue  termed  Arddhanart;  one  half 
of  Siva,  from  head  to  foot,  bears  all  the  ornaments  of  PSr^ 
vaU  or  Bliflvant;  the  other  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  in 
which  be  is  usually  exhibited.  The  Vyaghra  (tiger)  of 
Ktit  ia  also  seen  under  tbe  female  half  of  this  symbol,  and 
the  bull  Nandi  liea  at  the  foot  of  the  man  portion  of 
Siva. 

S«ctt  qf  Saiva*. — The  Dandit  ar«  aepaiated  into  two 
classes.  1,  The  Dandit  proper  are  tbe  only  legitimate  ra- 
pceaenlalives  of  the  fourth  asrama,  or  mendicant  life,  into 
which  tbe  Hindu  i»  to  enter  after  passing  through  the  pra- 
vioua  stages  of  student,  householder,  and  hermit.  (Menu 
vi.  33.)  They  woisbip  Siva  as  Bhawnva ;  the  ceremony  of 
initiation  consists  in  a  small  incision  being  made  in  tbe  inner 
part  of  tbe  knee,  and  in  drawing  tbe  blood  of  the  novice 
as  an  acceptable  offering  to  tbe  god.  2,  Tbe  DamSmi 
Dtndi*  admit  only  Brabmana  into  their  fraternity,  and  are 
tbe  primitive  mambara  of  the  Dandi  order.  Siokara,  the 
teacher  of  tbe  caste,  has  perpetuated  his  influence  by  writ- 
ings, the  beat  of  which  are  his  Bh&»hyas,  or  Commentariea 
on  the  SAtras  (aphorisms)  of  V)fii>a,  and  on  the  Bliagavad- 
Gtta.  Tbey  are  distinguished  by  carrying  a  small  dand  (or 
wand),  whence  they  derive  their  name,  and  a  piece  of  cloth 
dyed  with  red  ochre.  They  shave  their  hair  and  beard ; 
wear  only  a  cloth  round  tbeir  loina;  and  subsist  upon  food 
obtained  ready  drewed  from  the  houses  of  the  Brahmanaa. 
Their  principal  study  ia  that  of  the  Vedanta  warkui.,  ,{Af 
Ru^  ifrii.  169.)  T5igit  zedlT^UfO^rC 
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The  other  sects  are  the  Saudras,  Ugras,  BhSktcu,  Jan- 
gamat,  Pdgupatat,  and  others,  each  of  which  wears  the  linga 
on  some  part  of  the  dress  or  person,  and  are  distinguished 
from  each  other  accordingly.  This  sign  is  often  worn  in 
small  cases  of  silver  or  brass.  (Dubois,  i.  147.)  Their 
occupations  are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  Dandis 
(for  ihe  principal  points  in  which  they  differ,  see  ViSHNtr). 
Their  scriptural  authorities  are  the  Siva-Gtta,  Siva-sanhita, 
Siva-harasya,  Rudra  Samoha  Tantra,  and  a  great  number 
of  Tantras  which  are  little  known. 

Among  the  sects  of  Siva  there  are  women  who  are  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  their  gods,  under  the  name  of  spouses 
of  the  gods.  They  are  called  linga-vadhvas,  and  wear  the 
stamp  of  the  linga  on  their  thigh.  Although  known  to  be 
the  concubines  of  the  priests,  tbey  enjoy  considerable 
respect.     (Dubois,  i.  1 79.) 

Among  the  chief  places  of  pilgrimage  sacred  to  Siva,  is 
Kasi,  or  Benares,  which  contains  the  finest  temple,  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Pagoda  of  Vis'wes'wara.  Chandra 
Sekhara,  a  mountain  near  Chittaganga,  on  which  stands  a 
temple  of  Siva,  is  another  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  surface 
of  a  pool  of  water  at  this  place  is  said  to  emit  inflammable 
air,  from  the  fire  of  which  pilgrims  kindle  their  burnt  offer- 
ings. According  to  a  statement  of  Ward  (ii.  130),  Ekam- 
rakanana,  a  place  on  the  borders  of  Orissa,  contains  6000 
temples.  Not  less  than  70,000  or  80,000  people  are  said  to 
visit  this  place  at  the  drawing  of  the  car  of  Jagannfilba,  when 
all  castes  eat  together. 

Of  the  festivals  of  Siva  the  chief  is  that  called  Siva- 
rfttri.  It  lasts  three  days,  which  are  employed  in  perform- 
ing various  rites  before  the  linga,  which  they  wash  four 
times.  The  occasion  of  this  is  the  Bhavishya-Purftna.:  '  A 
bird-catcher  detained  in  a  forest  in  a  dark  night  climbed  a 
Bilwa-tree,  under  which  was  an  image  of  the  linga;  by 
shaking  the  boughs  of  the  tree  the  leaves  and  drops  of  dew 
fell  upon  the  image ;  with  which  Siva  was  so  much  pleased, 
that  he  declared  the  worship  of  the  linga  on  that  night 
should  be  received  as  an  act  of  unbounded  merit'  (Ward, 
ii.  20 ; .  Dubois,  ii.  328  and  530.)  This  takes  place  on  the 
1 4th  of  the  increase  of  the  moon  in  February.  For  the 
other  festivals  common  to  both  sects,  see  Vishnu.  The 
Monday  is  generally  consecrated  to  Nandi  (Siva's  bull),  and 
no  work  is  done. 

The  shape  of  the  temples  of  Siva  does  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  gods.  The  chief  entrance  into  the  great 
temple  is  by  a  high  massive  pyramid,  the  top  of  which  has 
generally  the  form  of  a  crescent ;  it  invariably  faces  the 
east.  Beyond  the  gate  there  is  a  large  court,  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  which  another  gate  leads  through  a  pyramid 
of  less  height,  but  of  the  same  form.  A  small  yard  separates 
it  from  the  temple  of  the  idol.  In  the  middle  of  it  there  is 
either  a  huge  bull  or  a  linga  carved  in  stone,  raised  on  a 
pedestal,  or  put  under  a  canopy  supported  by  four  pillars. 
This  is  the  first  object  of  adoration  to  the  visitors,  who  then 
pass  through  a  low  narrow  door  into  the  inside  of  the  temple. 
This  door  is  the  only  passage  for  light  and  air,  there  being 
no  windows.  A  lamp,  which  burns  night  and  day,  gives 
a  tolerable  light.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  gene- 
rally divided  into  two  parts,  sometimes  into  three,  the  first 
of  which  is  the  most  spacious,  and  is  destined  to  receive  the 
people;  the  second,  or  the  adytum,  in  which  the  idol  re- 
sides, is  much  smaller  and  darker,  and  generally  shut,  the 
door  being  opened  only  by  the  officiating  priest,  who,  with 
acme  of  his  attendants,  has  alone  the  right  of  entering  this 
mysterious  place  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  image,  and 
dressing  and  bringing  offerings  to  it  This  part  is  often 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  vault,  but  it  is  so  low  as  to  make  a 
prolonged  stay  in  it  rather  oppressive. 

Among  the  trees  sacred  to  Siva  the  chief  are  the  Vepu 
and  the  Bilwa,  the  leaves  of  which  are  often  brought  as 
offerings  to  the  god.  The  first  of  these  trees  has  to  undergo 
the  singular  ceremony  of  being  married  to  the  Aswata  (the 
holy  fig-tree) ;  the  formalities  are  much  the  same  as  those 
which  take  place  at  the  marriages  of  the  Brfthmanas.  Siva 
himself  is  said  to  be  the  stem  of  the  Aswata-tree,  of  which 
Brahma  i*  ihe  root  and  Vishnu  the  branches.  Besides  the 
Vepu  and  the  Bilwa,  there  are  numberless  inanimate  objects 
sacred  to  Siva. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  bull  is  the  am 
mal  which  enjoys  the  greatest  veneration  from  the  Saivas, 
and  to  which  a  day  in  the  week  is  consecrated. 

The  worshippers  of  Siva  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  Hindus  by  burying  their  dead  bodies,  instead  of  burn- 


ing them.  The  obseauies  are  performed  in  the  following 
manner,  if  the  deceased  is  a  Saiva  Sanhyfisi  * — The  corpse  it 
deposited,  with  its  legs  crossed,  in  a  large  basket  made  of 
bamboo,  which  four  Brfthmanas  carry  to  the  grave,  which  ii 
dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  river  or  pond.  It  is  about 
six  feet  deep,  and  of  a  circular  form.  Tbey  cover  the  bottom 
of  it  with  a  thick  layer  of  salt  upon  which  the  deceased  u 
placed  in  a  sitting  position ;  the  space  between  him  and  the 
sides  of  the  grave  is  then  filled  with  salt  up  to  the  chin  of 
the  corpse,  with  the  view  of  holding  up  the  head  so  as  not 
to  allow  of  its  being  moved.  A  great  number  of  cocoa-nut* 
are  then  thrown  against  it  until  the  skull  is  Quite  broken, 
when  they  throw  salt  upon  the  place  so  as  to  nide  entirely 
the  fractured  head.  They  then  erect  over  the  grave  a 
kind  of  tumulus,  an  elevation  about  three  feet  high,  on 
the  top  of  which  a  linga  of  two  feet,  made  of  clay,  is  placed, 
and  immediatelv  consecrated  by  the  mantras  (incanta- 
tions) of  the  Brahmanas,  who  present  to  it  kindled  lamps, 
flowers,  incense,  bananas,  atid  other  offerings.  This  cere- 
mony is  performed  with  the  accompaniment  of  sacied 
hymns,  which  are  sung  by  those  who  are  present  at  the 
burial.  At  the  termination  of  this  discordant  concert,  a ;  it 
is  termed  by  Dubois,  he  who  presides  at  the  ceremony  goes 
three  times  round  the  linga,  inclines  himself  before  it  and 
expresses  his  hope  '  that  by  virtue  of  the  sacrifice  offered  to 
the  linga,  the  deceased  may  be  agreeable  to  Siva,  and  that 
being  once  received  by  Brahma  {paramatma,  the  universal 
soul)  he  may  not  be  obliged  to  be  born  again.'  During  two 
days  which  follow  this  ceremony,  offerings  are  brought  to 
the  linga  every  morning,  and  the  sacred  mantras  are  re- 
peated. A  year  ajrerwards  the  ceremony  is  performed 
again,  but  with  less  expense  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article,  that 
nothing  indecent  occurred  at  the  festivals  in  honour  of  Siva, 
or  in  worshipping  his  type  the  sacred  linga ;  but  since  so 
much  has  been  said  in  support  of  an  assertion  tending  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  strict  observance  of  all  the  rules  of 
decency,  and  to  identify  the  practices  of  the  linga  wor- 
shippers with  the  phallic  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks,  it 
seems  proper  to  state  what  may  have  occasioned  this 
report 

There  is  indeed  in  India  a  sect  which  some  writers  have 
stated  to  belong  to  the  Saivas,  whilst  others  describe  them 
as  votaries  of  Vishnu;  others  again,  and  apparently  with 
more  reason,  speak  of  them  as  independent  of  either:  they 
are  called  SSktas,  and  adore  the  female  organ  of  generation 
under  the  type  of  the  yoni  (pudendum  mnliebre,  a  figure 
of  stone  or  wood  in  the  shape  of  a  heart).  Their  name 
Sikta  is  derived  firom  Sakti,  which  means  power,  aptitude, 
and  is  the  name  of  Siva's  consort 

These  Sdktas  seem  to  found  their  religious  belief  on  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  the  Upanishads  to  the  Atharvan- Veda,  quoted 
by  Windischmann,  p.  847  ■ '  Voluptatem  in  amplexu  foeminea, 
et  voluptatem  emissionis  et  voluptatem  acquirendi  nati  fkusti, 

3ui  desiderium  patris  post  mortem  ejus  adimpleat  et  gati- 
iura  quod  in  illo  tempore  simul  provenit  etiam  Brahms 
esse  qui  scit  oportet  eum  meditari  de  ilia  (lA  cum  ilia  yogam 
inire) ;'  and  certainly  in  some  of  their  festivals  they  com- 
mit great  excesses.  Dubois,  an  eye-witness,  states  ex- 
pressly that  they  are  held  in  honour  of  Vishnu  (i.  402). 
The  ceremony  of  the  Sakti-pfija  is  performed  at  night  with 
more  or  less  secrecy,  a  minute  description  of  which  is  given 
by  Dubois.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  observing  that 
the  least  odious  of  these  orgies  are  those  where  they  linnit 
themselves  to  drinking  and  eating  all  that  is  forbidden  them 
by  their  Sistras,  and  where  men  and  women  violate  the  most 
sacred  rules  of  decency.  This  is  the  only  instance  where  the 
worship  of  the  generating  principle  has  been  made  the  pretext 
for  the  most  revolting  orgies,  where  the  idea  degenerated  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  did  in  Rome  and  Greece.  There 
too  the  principle  was  the  same— a  highly  philosophical  and 
moral  idea.  The  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  Isis  became  Detneter, 
Orus  the  Bacchus  lacchus.  That  same  Isis  was  the  Sakti 
of  the  Hindus:  the  notion  which  this  Sanscrit  woi-d  conTeys 
suits  exactly  the  description  of  the  Egyptian  goddess  by 
Plutarch.  According  to  him  Isis  was  the  generative  power 
(iirvafut),  which  lay  dormant  until  Osiris's  vivifying  prin- 
ciple had  reproduced  himself  by  her  in  his  son  Horus.  The 
same  idea  was  in  Plato's  mind  when  he  said  that  nature  was 
composed  of  three  things,  and  could  be  represented  by  a 
I  triangle.    There  are  still  some  pauages  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
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man  'wnten  which  prove  that  the  wonbip  of  the  phallus  had 
in  other  places  been  as  pure  as  that  of  the  linga.  Tacitus,  for 
instance  iHiit.,  ii.  3),  describes  a  linga  in  the  temple  of  Pa- 
phian  Venus  without  being  aware  of  it;  these  are  bis 
words-— 'Simulacrum  de»  non  effigie  humana;  oontinuus 
orbis  latiore  initio  tenuem  in  ambitum,  metn  modo  ex- 
surgens,  et  ratio  in  obscuro;'  and  RoUe,  ii.  342,  says, 
without  mentioning  his  authority,  'It  was  the  custom  of 
the  Greeks  to  put  phalli  on  the  tombs,  that  the  producti- 
vity  of  nature,  extinct,  or  rather,  stopped  for  a  short  time  by 
death,  mio:ht  take  a  new  life.'  This  coincides  exactly  with 
the  ceremony  observed  by  the  Saivas  at  their  funerals ;  it 
does  not  appear  however  what  kind  of  images  were  used 
gpon  this  occasion ;  but  those  which  Pliny  (xlx.  4)  men- 
tions, and  which  be  calls  tatyriea  ngna,  must  have  differed 
from  those  which  are  described  as  belonging  to  the  Greeks. 
Another  circumstance  which  is  remarkably  like  the  practice 
of  the  Hindus  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  the  custom  of 
wearing  phalli  in  small  silver  cases  to  protect  children  against 
fatcinatiofu,  as  stated  by  Varro  (,Ling.  Lot.,  vi.  5,  p.  99,  Bip. ), 
Other  traces  of  the  linga,  as  considered  by  the  Hindus,  may 
be  found  in  Socrates  (Hui.  Eecl.,  5, 1 7),  where  he  relates  that 
at  the  destruction  of  a  temple  of  Serapis  in  Alexandria  a 
number  of  signs  were  found,  the  purpose  of  which  was  not 
understood ;  among  them  there  was  one  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross,  which  the  heathens  stated  to  be  the  symbol  of  a 
future  life.  The  Christians,  be  continues,  by  the  means  of  this 
cross  made  ■  great  number  of  pnyelytes.  Now  this  cross 
is  the  same  by  which  we  mark  the  planet  Venus  (  $  ),  and 
which,  when  first  seen,  was  supposed  to  mean  the  key  to 
the  mysteries.  Jablonsky  was  the  first  who  understood 
its  real  iaaport,  when  he  expressed  himself  thus :  '  Cruci 
ansaite  sive  phallo  adeo  similis  est  lingam  illud  Brahma^ 
num  ut  ovum  ovo  aimilius  esse  nequeat 

For  the  description  of  the  degraded  phallic  worship  we 
must  refer  to  the  2nd  vol.,  pp.  257-274,  of  the  '  Indian  An- 
tiquities'  of  T.  Maurice,  who  traces  the  origin  of  the  linga 
worship  back  to  Egypt,  and  gives  a  faithful  paraphrase  uf 
the  account  contained  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  which  he  only 
proved  bow  little  he  knew  the  Hindu  view  of  the  subject. 

The  rage  for  identifying  the  gods  of  the  Eastern  nations 
with  those  of  the  West  bas  not  spared  Siva.  He  was 
Bacchue,  and  Saturn,  aud  Pluto;  in  fact,  he  was  said  to  be 
almost  the  entire  pantheon  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  Egypt. 
Neither  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  ascribed  different  attributes  to  different  deities. 
The  Hindus  have  only  one  to  whom  to  ascribe  all  attributes. 
Siva  is  also,  and  it  appears  originally,  the  representative  of 
fire.  This  element  penetrates  earth  and  water,  represented 
by  Brahma  and  Vishnu,  imparts  to  them  some  of  its  vigour, 
develops  their  qualities,  and  brings  everything  in  nature  to 
that  state  of  increase,  maturity,  and  perfection  which  they 
would  not  attain  without  it.  But  ceasing  to  act  beneficially 
on  the  created  things,  they  perish :  this  agent  of  reproduc- 
tion, when  free  and  visible,  consumes  the  body,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  he  himself  had  effected:  to  this  quality  he 
owes  bis  title  of  god  of  destruction. 

The  reader  who  may  wish  to  see  the  oonnection  of  the 
Hindu  gods  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  will  find  ample 
materials  in  the  papers  which  Col.  Wilford  inserted  in  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  '  Asiatic  Researches :'  they  cannot 
however  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

(Vans  Kennedy.  Reiearchet  into  Ancient  and  Hindu 
Mythology  ;  WttrA,  Vieta  of  the  Religion,  Literature,  <$«. 
of  India;  Wilson,  Viehnu  Purdna  —  Oxford  Leeturei; 
Rolle,  Recherche*  tur  Bacehut  et  let  Myttiret ;  P.  von  Boh- 
len.  Dot  Alte  Indien;  Kindersley,  Speamen  of  Hindu  Litera- 
ture ;  Moore,  Hindu  Pantheon  ;  Atiatie  Reeearche*  ;  Dubois, 
Maeurt,  ^.  det  Peuple*  de  I  'Inde.) 

SIVAS,  or  81WA8,  a  town  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  north 
sank  of  the  river  Kiail-Irmfck,  in  390  26' N.  laL  and  36° 
56'  E.  long. ;  166  geographical  miles  south-west  by  west 
from  Trebixond,  and  87  north-east  from  Kaisariyeh.  It  is 
the  capital  of  a  pashalic  which  comprehends  the  whole  east- 
ern part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Riim,  or  Rdmiyah,  which  was  applied  to  the  whole  Turkish 
empire  before  its  expansion.  The  valley  of  the°Kizil  Irmak, 
the  antient  Halys,  here  spreads  out  into  a  broad  and  fertile 
plain.  The  situation  being  level,  with  the  exception  of  only 
one  small  circular  elevation  in  the  south-west,  the  whole  city 
is  seen  to  much  advantage  when  approached  from  the  north. 
It  is  interspersed  with  trees,  without  being  buried  in  them, 
jke  most  of  the  towns  in  these  parts.    The  great  number 


I  of  chimneys  seen  above  the  house-tops  indicate  that  the 
winter  is  severe ;  and  the  inhabitants  affirm  that  it  is  u 
cold  as  at  Brz-rdm.  The  houses  are  well-built,  partly 
tiled,  partly  flat-roofed,  and  intermingled  with  gardens. 
These,  with  the  numerous  minarets,  give  a  cheerful  aspect 
to  theplaee.  The  basaars  ore  extensive  and  well  stocked 
with  goods,  including  many  of  British  manufacture.  The 
consumption  of  Sivas  itself,  and  the  cireumstanoe  of  its  t\u- 
nisbing  supplies  to  maxu/  places,  causes  its  transit-trade  to 
be  extensive.  Sivas  is  inhabited  by  about  60U0  families,  of 
whom  1000  or  1100  are  Armenians,  and  the  rest  Moslems. 
The  place  was  once  called  Cabira,  a  name  that  was  changed 
to  Diopolis  by  Pompey,  and  subsequently  to  Sebaste. 
Sivas  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Sebaste.  It  was  the  theatre 
of  the  great  contest,  in  1401  aj>.,  between  Bajaset  and  Ti- 
mour,  in  which  the  former  was  defeated  An  Armenian  his- 
torian states  that  the  town  then  contained  120,000  souls; 
and  that  it  capitulated  to  Timour,  on  condition  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared,  which  condition  he  most  hurbarously 
violated. 

(Mr.  Johnston's  Journal,  in  the  American  Mistionary 
Herald,  Oct  1837;  and  Mr.  Consul  Suter's  Journal,  in 
London  Geo^aphieal  Journal,  1841.) 

SIWAH  is  the  modern  name  of  the  oasis  in  the  Sahara, 
which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  Ammonium, 
Ammonia,  or  Ammooiaca,  from  thecelebratedoracleand  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Ammon,  with  whose  worship  the  Greeks  be- 
came acquainted  through  the  Cyrennans.  The  town  of 
Siwah  is  in  29°  12'  N.  lat.  and  26'  17'  E.  long.,  and  is  about 
160  English  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  twelve  days 
journey  from  Cairo.  The  distances  between  the  temple 
of  Ammon  and  several  of  the  Egyptian  towns  are  stated 
by  the  antients  thus:  from  Memphis  it  was  twelve  days 
journey  (Plin,  Hist.  Nat.,  v.  5.) ;  from  the  village  of  Apis, 
five  days'  (Strabo,  xvii.,  p.  799);  and  from  Thebes,  ten  days' 
journey  (Herod„  iv.,  181).  The  whole  oasis  is  about  fif- 
teen geographical  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth, 
but  Diodorus  (xvii.  60)  says  that  the  length  and  breadth  are 
about  50  stadia,  which  would  only  make  a  little  more  thma 
five  geographical  miles.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  oasis  has 
a  fruitful  soil,  and  is  watered  by  manv  springs  of  fresh  as 
well  as  of  salt  water,  the  latter  of  which  probably  arise  from 
the  masses  of  salt  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  The  aspect  of  the 
oasis  is  that  of  an  undulating  country,  and  in  the  north  it  ia 
surrounded  by  high  limestone  hills.  "The  antienu  speak  of 
three  things  as  remarkable  in  this  oasis:  first,  a  well,  called 
the  Well  of  the  Sun,  of  which  the  water  was  warm  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  and  cold  at  mid-day  (Herod.,  iv.  181 ; 
Diodor.,  xvii.  60  ;  Lucr.,  vi.  849,  &e. ;  Pomp.  Mehi,  i.  8) ; 
secondly,  a  large  palace  of  the  antient  kings  of  the  Ammo- 
nians,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  and  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  oasis  (Diodor.,  xvii.  50) ;  and  thirdly,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  was  surrounded  by  a 
shady  grove.  Clambyses  made  an  unsuiscessful  attempt  to 
take  the  Ammonium  (Herod.,  iii.,  25) ;  and  it  was  visited  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  [.4lkxandbr.]  In  the  reign  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  under  the  Romans  the  oasis  belonged  to 
that  nomos  or  province  which  was  called  Libya  (Ptolem.,  iv. 
5).  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (xvii.,  p.  813)  the  oracle  was  al- 
most entirely  neglected.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Anba 
called  this  oasis  Santariah. 

The  Ammonium,  during  its  most  flourishing  state  in  an- 
tient times,  seems  to  have  been  well  peopled;  and  the  in- 
habitants are  said  to  have  consisted  of  three  distinct  tribes. 
The  southern  and  western  parts  were  inhabited  by  JUihio- 
pians,  the  middle  part  by  the  Nasamones,  and  the  north  by 
a  nomadic  tribe  of  Libyans.  No  town  however  is  mentioned 
in  the  oasis,  but  it  is  stated  that  its  inhabitants  hved  in 
villages  (Diodor.,  xxvii.  50).  The  description  which  Dio 
dorus  gives  of  the  beautiful  climate  of  the  oasis,  and  of  its 
fertility,  especially  in  fruit,  is  still  applicable  to  it :  nearly 
the  whole  oasis  forms  one  uninterrupted  succession  of  mea- 
dows, fields,  and  palm-groves ;  and  the  gardens  produce  at 
abundance  of  the  most  delicious  fruits.  The  water  however 
is  said  to  be  injurious  to  camels. 

The  present  inliabilants  consist  chiefly  of  Berbers  mixed 
with  negroes,  and  all  are  very  zealous  Mohammedans. 
Since  the  year  1820  they  have  been  subject  jo  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  to  whom  they  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  2UU0  camel- 
loads  of  dates  and  10,U0U  Spanish  piasters.  Their  jealousy 
of  foreigners  has  frustrated  several  attempts  of  Europeans 
to  investigate  the  interior  of  the  oasis.  The  principal  pUoe 
in  it  bears  the  name  of  Siwah,  and  has  about  8000  itthabit 
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MU.  This,  u  well  as  the  Mwaral  ether  mRlkr  plMiea  in 
the  ouii,  are  built  upoa  eoiinenees,  and  larrouiuled  bj 
walk  to  protect  them  from  heetile  inroMle.  Thehouiegare 
all  wretehad  huti,  and  the  street*  narrow  and  dark. 

Ruins  of  the  antient  temple  of  Amnon,  as  well  aa  of  a 
wall  by  which  it  appears  to  nave  been  surrounded,  ate  still 
visible.  The  paintings,  sculptures,  sad  bieroKlyphies  which 
are  still  preserved  on  the  w^ls,  are  copied  and  deseribed  in 
the  work  of  Minutoli.  lliere  are  aim  ruins  of  other  places, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  village  of 
Shargiah,  which  probably  mark  the  sites  of  the  aiitient 
village*.  The  Well  of  the  Sun  is  alio  near  Sbargiah,  and 
i*  still  remarkable  for  its  varying  temperature.  Catacombs 
eat  in  the  reeks  have  been  discovered  in  four  different  parts 
of  the  oasis. 

In  the  year  18C0  Baron  Minutoli  undertook  a  journey  to 
Upper  Eftypt  and  the  ocuiis  of  Siwah ;  and  some  years  after, 
his  account  of  it  was  edited  by  TSIken,  under  the  title 
'Reise  lu  dem  Tempel  des  Jupiter  Ammon  und  naeb  Ober- 
Sgypten,'  Berlin,  1 824.  4to.  This  work  contains  a  map  of 
the  oasis.  In  1837  Tolken  published  a  supplemeiit  to  this 
work,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  archieologioal 
and  mythological  points  which  are  mentioned  in  the  work 
of  Minutoli. 

fHX  CLERKS.  The  office  of  iKx  Clerks  is  an  office  of 
great  antiquity  connected  with  tbe  Court  of  Chancery,  pro- 
probaUy  as  antient  as  the  Court  itself.  The  number  of 
the  Six  Clerks  »as  limited  toaix  *•  long  ago  as  ih*  18th 
Rich.  II.  The  history  of  this  office  illustrates  the  mischief 
of  attempting  to  regulate  the  supply  of  le}!8l  services  to  the 
eitent.  It  exhibtu  an  instam-e  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
ference and  monopoly  destroying  two  succeMive  classes  of 
offieers,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  support  which  the  law  and 
the  courts  could  give  to  them. 

The  Six  Clerks  were  originally  the  only  attorney*  of  the 
Court.  By  the  ecmmon  law  any  person  who  was  impleaded 
in  any  of  the  courts  of  law  was  bound  to  appear  in  person, 
unlea*  he  obtained  the  king's  warrant,  or  a  writ  frees  Chan- 
eery  enabling  him  to  appear  by  attorney, '  by  reason  whereof,' 
teys  Lord  Coke  (I  but.,  MS),  'there  were  but  few  suits.' 
There  are  many  early  statutes  still  in  force  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  empowering  the  subject  to  appoint  an  attorney. 
The  earltest  statute  is  that  of  Merton  (a.d.  1286),  whereby 
it  i*  '  provided  and  granted  that  every  freeman  which  oweth 
suit  to  the  county,  tithing,  hundred,  and  wapentake,  or  to 
the  court  of  his  lord,  may  freely  make  his  attorney  to  do 
those  suits  for  him.'  Subsequent  Acts  extended  this  pri- 
vilege to  other  parties  and  other  courts;  but  to  this  day  it 
would  appear  that  by  the  strict  law  of  the  land,  except  so 
&r  aa  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  persons  in  good  health, 
in  plea*  relating  to  monej',  are  bound  to  appear  in  person. 
None  of  these  statutes  however  extended  to  Courts  of 
Equity,  but,  as  tat  as  appears,  every  person  who  was  de- 
sirous of  relief,  or  compelled  to  defend  nimnelf  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  was  obliged  to  employ  one  of  the  Six  Clerks  a* 
hb  representative. 

In  early  times  great  exertions  were  made  to  limit  the 
nnmber  of  attorney*  who  were  allowed  to  practise  in  each 
eourt  The  increase  of  litigation  which  accompanied  the 
inerease  of  property  was  looked  on  as  an  evil  to  be  checked 
in  every  possible  method ;  and  tbe  method  most  relied  on 
wtM  that  of  limiting  the  number  of  legal  practitioners.  The 
well  known  statuieof  14SS  (33  Hen.  VI.,  c.  7.,  which  is  still 
in  force)  may  be  referred  to  as  an  instance.  It  recKes  a 
practice  of  contentious  attornejs  to  stir  up  suits  for  their 
private  profits,  and  enacts  that  there  sliall  be  but  six  com- 
mon attorneys  in  Norfolk,  six  in  Suffolk,  and  two  in  Norwich, 
to  be  elected  and  admitted  by  the  chief-justice.  In  1964 
a  rule  was  made  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  that  every 
attorney  of  that  court  '  should  satisfle  himself  with  the 
Milts  in  the  same,  and  forbear  to  be  towards  any  causes  as 
plaintifr  in  any  other  the  Queen's  Majestie's  courts  here  at 
Westminster.'  As  late  as  the  year  1616  a  rule  was  made, 
'  that  the  number  of  attorneys  of  each  court  be  viewed,  to 
have  them  drawn  to  a  competent  number  in  each  court, 
and  tbe  superfluous  number  to  be  removed.'  These  various 
regulations,  so  far  as  they  were  enforced,  could  only  have 
been  detrimental  to  tbe  pubhc  ;  and  as  regards  the  Courts 
of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  they  seem  not  to  have 
been  long  insisted  on.  As  to  the  Exchequer,  the  principle 
of  monopoly  was  continued  in  force  down  to  the  year  1830, 
untU  which  time  eighteen  attorneys  only  were  admitted  to 
practise  tai  it    As  a  eomequence,  that  court  was,  befon 


the  year  1834,  searcely  at  all  rwortad  to.  Sinca  that  tun* 
more  aetions  are  commenced  in  it  than  in  aoy  other  eeurt. 
In  the  yaar  1632  «  new  principle  was  introduoad  into  the 
Common-Law  Court*,,  and  all  persons  wishing  to  be  attor- 
ney* war*  required  to  serve  an  attorney  under  articles  for 
six  years  (ainee  reduced  to  Bvo).  The  Six  Clerks'  Office 
however  did  not  adof  t  this  method  until  long  after.  They 
got  over  the  difficulty  by  admitting  uuder-clerks,  afterward* 
called  sworn  clerks,  Lo  practise  in  ibeir  names,  and  they 
shared  in  some  way  or  other  tbe  profits  with  tbem.    In 

IS48  an  inquisition  was  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  sufH 
posed  exaetion*  and  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chaocerv,  and 
the  fees  then  payable  for  the  business  of  this  office.  A  copy 
of  their  presentment  ww  printed  by  order  of  the  Bouse  ot 
Commons,  eth  February,  \H3\.  It  show*  that  all  ibefeM 
payable  for  busineas  done  in  this  office  were  at  that  lime 
payable  to  tbe  Six  Clerks ;  and  it  contains  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  under-derks  as  being  in  any  way  known  as 
officer*  of  the  eourt  They  seem  at  that  time  to  have  held 
a  poaition  with  regard  to  the  Six  Cierks,  quite  anslogpus  to 
that  the  solicitors  for  a  long  (keriod  were  under  with  reganl 
to  the  sworn  cUrks,  and  to  have  been  tbe  real  penwns  who 
prosecuted  the  causes.  They  must  have  beeu  numeioui^ 
as  in  1696  an  order  was  made  limiting  tbe  number  that 
each  Six-Clerk  should  be  allowed  to  have  under  bim.  Soon 
after  this  the  SixClerka,  instead  of  taking  clients  according 
to  the  diento'  cboiee,  agreed  to  divide  the  busioes*  coming 
from  time  to  time  into  wurt  among  themselves  ali)habeti- 
cally.  This  anangemenl  shows  that  the  schenkc  of  a  limited 
number  of  legalised  attorneys  for  tbe  Court  of  Chancery  had 
now  entirely  ce*«ed  tA  operate,  and  bad  been  cunvwteJ  into 
a  mere  lefcal  pretext  to  MiabW  these  offioers  to  tax  all  who 
were  driven  to  such  Chancery  Court  for  justice.  This  re- 
gulation for  dividing  the  bueines*  was,  after  some  years,  set 
aside  on  petition  of  the  mastw  of  tbe  rolls  to  tbe  crown,  as 
a  monoftoly  aitd  a  breach  of  the  liberty  of  the  sutject.  la 
1630  tfaeofficeof  Six-Clerk  was,  if  not  a  sinecure,  at  laastan 
appointment  of  great  value.  From  a  ridiculous  story  told 
about  Sir  Julius  Ciesar,  the  master  of  the  lolls,  in  Claren- 
don's '  Rebellion'  (vol.  i.,  p.  6'i ),  it  appears  that  the  appoint- 
ment at  that  lime  sold  for  so  large  a  sum  a*  6000^  About 
thi*  time  the  under  wr  «woni  clerks,  or  clerks  in  court  (for 
all  these  namee  apply  to  them),  began  to  b«  frequaotly 
in«ntioi)«d  in  the  orders  regulating  tbe  court,  and  soon 
grew  into  a  very  inporlaBt  body.  Tlie  under-clerks  were 
tbe  parties  who  knew  the  merit*  of  the  differeoi  causes,  and 
were  interested  in  getting  tbe  work  done,  so  as  to  gain  the 
fees  from  the  clients.  The  Six  Clerks  had  begun  to  sink 
into  the  lethargy  of  sinaeurists.  Many  orders  were  made 
te  spur  them  into  activity,  but  all  in  vain.  Tbe  following 
may  be  instaiHted  —  the  10th  of  Lord  Coventry's  ordera 
(1635):  '  The  Six  Clerks,  who  are  the  only  attorneys  of  this 
court,  ought  to  inform  tbenselves  oootinually  of  the  state 
and  prooeeding  of  their  idieat*'  cauae*,  whereby  they  may 
be  able  to  defisnd  their  cUenta,  and  to  give  account  to  xhe 
eourt,  as  tbe  attorneys  in  all  Ahot  courts  do,  aiid  not  leave 
tbe  care  and  knowledge  tb»reaf  upon  their  tuider-cierka, 
who  attend  not  in  court;  end  tbe  el  lent*,  andsuoh  as  follow 
their  cause,  are  to  acquaint  their  attorneys  for  that  purpose.' 
Order  of  1660:  *  Whereas  only  Mr.  Hues,  one  of  the  Six 
Clerks  of  this  court,  gave  hi*  attendanoe  this  morning  at 
tbe  sitting  of  the  court,  at  tbe  entering  into  the  hearing  of 
the  eause  wherein  Kitobin  i*  plaintiff  «^inst  Meredith 
defendant,  and  the  reat  of  tbe  Six  Clerks  mMe  default :  it  is 
therefore  this  present  day  ordered,  that  such  of  ti»»  six 
clerks  who  so  made  default  of  their  attendanoe  and  service 
to  this  court,  at  the  beginning  of  that  cause,  be  Qned  ten 
shillings  a-piece  to  tbe  poor,  and  the  usher  of  the  eourt  i* 
to  receive  the  same  to  the  use  afoiesaid.' 

The  Six  Clerks,  in  a  paper  civen  in  bytiiem  to  the  Chan- 
cery Commissioners  of  1825  (&p<.,  Appx.  B,  No.  20),  after 
communieating  their  present  duties,  state  that  '  From  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Six  Clerks,  up  to  the  RebelliiMi  in 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  I.,  many  ether  important  duties 
were  attached  to  their  ofice.  Daring  die  usurpation  how- 
ever a  part  of  the  dutiea  wa*  assigned  to  certain  new  offi- 
cers entitled  the  sworn  clerks,  who  have  ever  since  continued 
the  execution  thereof.'  Tbe  Six  Clerks  in  this  statement 
have  fixed  iwther  too  early  a  date  to  Uie  legal  transfer.  Great 
efforts  were  made  for  reform  of  legal  prooedure  during  the 
Commonwealth.  Among  othera  there  was  en  ordiaanoe  Cor 
abolisbiug  the  ofice  of  Sis^lark  in  16S4,  but  it  termioated, 
witlk  the  othat  ocdinanoes  of  die  Gevaawnwealth,  at  the  &«- 
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^        ton4:Mi  and  the  judges  endeatwmd  rifNtraily  to  rrimtate 

•  the  Six  ClarKs  in  their  old  position.  By  an  wd«r  of  Lord 
'  Garendon,  of  \  S8S,  made  '  On  taking  into  eonsidenttioa  the 
^         manifold  disorders  and  andue  praetiees  which  of  the  late 

•  times  have  crept  into  the  Six  Clerks'  Oflloe,  to  the  great 

•  dishonour  of  this  court,  the  obstruction  of  iustice,  ana  the 
)  damage  of  the  client,'  the  alphabetical  division  was  re- 
■  enacted.  '.And  because  it  is  very  manifest  that  these  mis- 
^  demeanors  and  enormities  are  gotten  into  the  office  of  the 
)  Six  Clerks  by  the  liberty  and  licence  which  the  inferior  clerks 
t        have  of  lato  assumed  to  theroieWea,'  the  numbers  were  to 

be  limited  to  twelve  under-clerks  to  each  Six-Clerk.  It  is 
obvious  however  that  the  decrepitude  of  a  rotten  constitu- 
tion rendered  these  efforts  nugatory.  In  orders  about  this 
time  the  under-clerks  are  sometimes  referred  to  incidentally 
as  the  '  attorneys  of  the  parties,'  though  it  is  strongly  re- 
peated that  '  the  Six  Clerks  are  tbe  only  attorneys  of  this 
eourt.'  In  1668  the  Six  Clerks  submitted  to  their  ftito ;  an 
order  was  made  fully  reeognisiug  the  under-clerks,  and  di- 
viding the  offiee-fees  between  them  and  the  Six  Clerks.  The 
Six  derks,  having  secured  their  own  tnonopolv,  bad,  by  the 
year  1 688,  become  the  agressors,  and  had  sokemed  to  in- 
arease  their  income  by  admitting  other  persons,  as  well  as 
the  sworn  or  under  clerks,  to  practise  in  their  names.  This 
I  was  a  bone  of  contention  for  many  years.  Before  1693  the 
I  nnder  clerks  had  obtained  the  privilege  of  filling  up  all  the 
vacancies  in  the  office  by  taking  artirled  clerks  themselves. 

>  From  this  time  the  office  of  Six-Clerk  has  become  a  compleie 
t        sinecure,  and  the  Six  Clerks  are  only  mentioned  in  the  court's 

>  annals  with  respect  to  the  fees  that  they  are  entitled  to 
demand  from  suitors,  as  door-keepers,  as  it  were,  to  the  court. 
Their  business,  aueh  as  it  is,  Ibr  a  long  time  has  been 

I  nanaged  by  one  or  two  privato  clerks,  employed  as  clerks 
to  tbe  whole  body  of  Six  Clerks;  and  the  Six  Clerks  have 
signed  the  neoesaary  doeumenu  for  eaeh  other,  each  being 
at  the  offices  for  two  months  only  in  the  year.  The  office 
is  virtually  abolished  by  Lord  Brougham's  Act,  8  8c  4 
Wm  IV4  c  94,  s.  28,  which  enacte  that  vacaneies  shall  not 
be  filled  up  till  the  number  of  Six  Clerks  is  reduced  to  two. 
Nearly  the  same  story  has  to  be  told  over  again  with  re- 
Ibrence  to  the  sworn  elerks.  For  a  loni;  time  these  under- 
elerks  were  the  principal  solicitors  of  the  court ;  and  until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  ehief  business  of  the 
eourt  was  transactod  by  them  without  the  iniervention  of 
a  solicitor.  The  same  principleof  monopoly  has  with  them 
led  to  nearly  tbe  results  that  it  did  with  their  titular  superiors. 
A  vested  right  to  fees  in  the  various  stages  of  equity  pro- 
aeediiigs  brought  about  an  inattention  to  business,  which 
has  led  to  the  transfer  of  the  proseoution  of  suits  to  tbe 
soliciton. 

In  1 693  anew  balfoffloial  character  was  given  to  the  articled 
elerks  of  the  under-elerks.  They  were  legalised  under  the 
name  of  *  waiting  clerks.'  This  new  body  soon  began,  u  the 
fbllowing  extract  from  an  order  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  of 
1893  will  show,  to  imitato  towards  their  own  masters  the 
insolence  which  tbe  sworn  clerks  had  thirt3ryears  before 
shown  to  their  superiors  the  Six  Clerks :— '*  Whereas  com- 
plaint haih  been  made  by  the  petition  of  the  sworn  olerks 
of  this  court  to  the  right  hen.  the  master  of  the  rolls,  that 
divers  of  (heir  undei^clerks  have  of  laie  behaved  themselves 
after  a  bold,  insolent,  rude,  and  disorderly  manner  in  the 
Six  Clerks'  Office,  as  well  towards  their  respective  masters 
as  to  others  the  sworn  clerks,  and  to  the  suitors  of  the  eourt 
&tUnding  the  despatch  of  their  business  there,  by  unman* 
nerly  and  abusive  language,  breaking  of  windows,  cutting 
desks,  breaking  down  reals,  throwing  stones  and  other  things 
at  the  said  sworn  elerks  and  their  clients,  wherebv.  and 
by  making  rude  and  indecent  noises,  they  often  forced  them 
to  leave  the  said  office,  and  caused  the  same  to  be  shut  up 
in  the  Most  usual  time  of  business,  and  when  the  eourt  hath 
been  sitting,  to  the  great  scandal  thereof,  and  damage  of 
the  said  sworn  clerks  and  their  clients,  and  contrary  to  the 
duty  of  the  said  under-clerks,  and  the  antient  and  laudable 
usage  of  the  said  office:  and  whereas  complaint  hath  been 
likewise  made  to  His  Honor  by  petition  of  tbe  under'Clerka 
that  the  Six  Clerks  do  take  and  employ  persons  to  be  their 
waiting- clerks  who  have  not  been  articled  clerks,  or  ever 
educated  and  employed  in  the  said  office ;  and  that  several 
of  tbe  sworn  clerks  bate  and  do  not  only  take  more  than 
one  articled  clerk,  which  they,  by  tbe  rules  and  orden  of 
tbe  said  eourt  for  the  government  of  the  skid  office,  ought 
not  to  dok  but  do  likewise  cany  the  teeortb  out  bf  tiWMid 


offiee,  and  canse  the  sane  to  be  eopied  at  nnder-ratea  by 
persons  out  of  the  office,  rather  than  to  allow  to  their  under- 
clerks  their  due  fees  for  copying  tnereof.'  It  was  acomdingly, 
amongst  other  things,  ordered  '  that  no  under-clerk  in  the 
said  office  shall  from  henceforth  during  tbe  time  of  his 
clerkship  presume  to  wear  any  sword,  either  in  or  out  of  the 
said  office,  within  the  cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  or 
the  liberties  thereof;  or  to  be  covered,  or  wear  bia  hat  in  the 
said  office,  in  the  presence  of  any  one  of  tbe  sworn  elerks; 
but  that  all  the  said  under-clerks  shall,  during  all  the 
time  of  their  respective  clerkships,  as  well  in  their  masters' 
seats  as  elsewhere  in  the  said  office,  be  uncovered,  and 
behave  themselves  orderly,  soberly,  and  with  respect  towards 
all  the  said  sworn  clerks  and  suitors  of  tbe  said  court :  and 
in  case  any  of  the  said  under-clerks  shall  be  idle  in  the  said 
office,  out  of  their  mastois'  seats,  they  shall,  upon  the  admo- 
nition or  command  of  any  of  the  said  sworn  clerks,  Imme- 
diately repair  to  their  masters'  seats,  and  quietly  sit  and 
attend  their  busineu  there,  from  seven  of  tbe  clock  in  ihe 
morning  in  summer,  and  eight  in  the  winter,  till  twelve  of 
tbe  clock  at  noon,  and  from  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afler- 
noon  until  such  time  at  night  as  their  respective  masten 
shall  think  fit.' 

There  is  still  another  class  of  workers  of  a  semi-semi- 
ofHcial  character,  even  now  not  recognised  by  the  court-'tbe 
sworn  clerks'  agents.  These  genttemen  really  now  perform 
almost  all  the  remaining  duties  of  the  office  which  the  in- 
trusion of  tbe  office  of  solicitor  has  left  to  it,  except  taxing 
the  costs;  and  are  paid  (it  would  appear  illegally)  by  some 
share  of  the  fees  received.  The  necessity  for  these  agents 
seems  to  prove  that  a  monopoly  officer  cannot  work.  After 
BO  many  successive  attompu  by  the  court  to  have  each  sue- 
cessive  class  of  officers  do  their  duty  in  person,  it  is  at  last 
in  the  main  done  by  gentlemen  who  are  mere  private  per- 
sona, bold  no  official  situation,  and  are  liable  in  point  of  lew 
to  be  turned  away  at  any  moment. 

An  effort  was  made  on  the  oedwion  of  the  Chancery  Com- 
mission of  1829  by  several  eminent  solicitors  to  set  the 
offices  of  Six-Clerk  and  clerk  in  court  abolished.  It  was 
broadly  stated  in  evidence  by  a  solicitor  of  celebrity  that 
Mr.  S.  (a  gentleman  whose  mind  bad  failed  him)  was 
'  quite  as  good  a  clerk  in  oourt  after  he  was  a  lunatic;*  and 
the  expense  of  the  office  to  the  suitor  was  insisted  on.  The 
comtnisaion,  influenced  (as  one  of  their  number  has  lately 
declared)  by  Lord  Eldon,  stated  they  saw  no  reason  to  in- 
torfere  with  these  offices ;  and  they  have  remained  to  Uie 
preeent  day.  It  is  now  however  condemned  by  tbe  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  whole  profeuion,  and  its  fall  may  be 
shortly  expected.  At  present  the  client  has  still  to  use  the 
Six-Clerks  name  as  his  attorney.  Be  therefore  pays  bis  own 
solicitor  for  his  services;  be  pays  a  clerk  in  eourt  (end  his 
partner,  the  real  working  agent)  for  letting  the  solicitor  get, 
in  his  name,  to  the  Six-Clerk  for  liberty  to  use  the  8  ix-Clerk's 
■name,  and  he  pays  the  Six-Clerk  for  this  liberty  also. 
Therefore  what  was  once  fair  emolument  has  now  become 
plunder.  It  is  mainly  to  the  existence  of  such  legal  abuses 
as  have  here  been  pointed  out,  that  w*  must  look  to  account 
for  the  astonishing  fact  that  more  suitors  annually  applied 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  aid  100  years  ago  than  do  now. 
80  little  does  personal  talent  affect  the  office  of  clerk  ia 
court,  that  an  executor  of  a  clerk  in  court  can  sell  the  prae* 
tice  of  his  testator  to  another  clerk  in  oourt,  almost  with  a 
eertainty  that  not  a  client  will  be  lost,  however  mean  may 
be  the  talents  of  riie  purchaser. 

Tbe  emoluments  of  the  office  have  long  been  a  subject  of 
speenlalion  among  tbe  profession  of  the  law.  They  were 
represented  by  Lord  Bidon's  eommisaion  as  causing  '  a  very 
fritting  expense  to  the  suitort.'  The  accuracy  of  this  repre- 
sentation was  suspected,  and  orders  were  made  on  various 
occasions  by  the  House  of  Comoions  for  the  Six  Clerks  and 
clerks  fn  court  to  return  the  amount  of  their  receipts,  but 
tbe  return  could  never  be  procured,  until,  in  the  year  1840, 
a  aolicitor,  by  a  variety  of  calculations,  detoottttnited  that 
Uie  amount  must  be  between  68,000/.  and  63,000/.  a  year. 
The  return  at  last  has  been  obtained,  and  it  turns  out  to 
have  been,  for  the  year  1889,  69,967/.  6t.  9t/.,  with  some 
extra  fees  reeeived  by  the  Six  Clerks  not  included  in  the 
return.  (Bee  Jtatmrn,  prinwd  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Gommohs,  1849.)  The  Six  Clerks  receive  only  a  smdl 
amount  of  the  wlkele  *uta,  about  1300/.  a  year  each.  One 
ef  the  elei-ki  in  eoutt  elone  ipf|Mkn|ol»,ia  the  gtimvuauf 
iweipt  of  lAow  I«»0«M.      "<^^^^y  ^  ^^c*) "  " 
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For  further  information  as  to  this  office,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  case  'Ex-parte  the  Six  Clerks,'  3  Vesey's 
'BLeports,' 519;  to  the  '  Keports  of  the  Commissioners  on 
the  Offices  of  Courto  of  Justice'  of  1816 ;  to  the  '  Report  of 
1825  of  the  Chancery  Commission ;'  to  Beames's  '  Orders  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery ;'  and  to  several  recent  pamphlets 
hv  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Field,  Mr.  Merivale,  and  Mr.  Waine- 
wrizht;  and  to  a  powerful  speech  on  Equity  Reform, 
made  in  the  end  of  the  session  of  1840,  hy  Mr.  Pemberton, 
since  published  in  a  separate  form. 

SIXTH,  a  musical  interval,  a  concord,  the  ratio  of  which 
is  5  :  3.    [CoNCOBo;  Harmony.] 

Of  the  Sixth  there  are  three  kinds ;  the  Minor  Sixth, 
the  Mcfjor  Sixth,  and  the  Extreme  S/iarp  Sixth.  The 
first  (k,  c)  is  composed  of  three  tones  and  two  semitones; 
the  second  (c,  a),  of  four  tones  and  one  semitone ;  the  third 
(c,  A^),  of  four  tones  and  two  semitones.    Ex. : — 


Itt  Snd.  3rd. 


SIXTUS  L  u  recorded  as  bishop  of  Rome  after  Alexan- 
der I.,  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our 
•era,  but  the  precise  epoch  is  not  ascertained,  and  nothing 
more  is  known  of  him. 

SIXTUS  II.  succeeded  Stephen  I.,  a.d.  257.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  by  birth  an  Athenian,  and  a  philosopher  of  tbe 
Academy  until  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  He 
suffered  martyrdom  in  tbe  persecution  of  the  Christians 
under  the  emperor  Valerianus,  a.d.  25S. 

SIXTUS  III.  succeeded  Celestine  I.,  a.d.  431.  He  en- 
deavoured, though  with  little  success,  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  John,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  concerning  the  Neslorians.  Several  of  his  letters 
■re  contained  in  Constant's  collection.     He  died  in  440. 

SIXTUS  IV.  (Cardinal  Francesco  della  Rovere),  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk,  succeeded  Paul  II.  in  1471.  He  greatly  en- 
riched his  nephews,  or  sens,  according  to  some,  one  of 
whom  was  afterwards  pope  under  the  name  of  Julius  II. 
He  seized  Citt&  di  Castello  from  its  lord,  Niccol6  Vitelli, 
and  took  Forli.  Imola,  and  other  places.  He  afterwards 
supported  tbe  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  against  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici,  and  his  nephew  Cardinal  Riario  was  present  in  the 
church  when  Giuliano,  Lorenzo's  brother,  was  assassinated. 
The  conspiracy  however  failed  of  its  principal  object,  for 
Lorenzo  was  saved,  and  the  conspirators  were  put  to  death, 
including  Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  was  one  of  the 
leaders.  Riario  was  saved  by  Lorenzo's  interposition,  and 
mereiy  contined  for  a  time,  Sixtus,  on  hearing  the  news, 
excommunicated  Lorenzo,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  Flo- 
rence and  their  abettors,  for  having  hung  the  archbishop. 
The  clergy  of  Florence  took  the  part  of  Lorenzo,  and  being 
MSemblM  in  convocation  or  synod  held  for  the  occasion, 
they  8i^ned  an  act  of  accusation  grounded  upon  depositions 
and  statements  of  facts  proving  Sixtus  to  have  been  acces- 
sory to  the  conspiracy  and  the  murder  of  Giuliano.  This 
curious  document,  the  original  of  which,  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Gentile  d'Urbino,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  exists  in  the  archives 
of  Florence,  is  given  by  Fabroui  and  Roscoe  in  their  re- 
spective biogramiies  of  Lorenzo.  The  expressions  used  by 
the  clergy  of  Florence,  in  speaking  of  the  head  of  the 
church,  are  stronger  than  any  of  those  used  half  a  century 
later  by  Luther  and  the  other  reformers.  Another  docu- 
ment, drawn  up  by  Bartolomeo  Scala,  chancellor  of  tbe 
republic  of  Florence,  corroborates  the  statements  in  the 
Florentine  synod,  by  giving  an  historical  memorial  of  all 
the  proceedings  of  that  celebrated  conspiracy.  Pope  Sixtus 
induced  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  to  join  bis  troops  to 
the  papal  forces  against  Florence,  but  the  Florentines 
braved  the  storm,  until  Lorenzo  took  the  bold  resolution  of 
proceeding  to  Naples  alone,  to  plead  the  cause  of  his 
country  before  King  Ferdinand,  in  which  he  succeeded. 
Sixtus,  being  forsaken  by  his  ally,  and  alarmed  at  the  same 
time  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  who  had  landed  at 
Otranto,  was  fain  to  agree  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Flo- 
rentines. In  1482  Sixtus  entered  into  another  intrigue 
with  the  Venetians,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  Duke  Er- 
oole  of  Este  of  bis  dominion  of  Ferrara,  which  he  wished  to 
bestow  upon  Count  Girolamo  Riario,  another  of  bis  nephew*. 


This  led  to  a  war,  m  which  the  king  of  Naples  and  the 
Florentines  supported  the  duke  of  Ferrara  against  the 
pope  and  the  Venetians.  The  emperor  however  interposed, 
threatening  to  call  together  a  general  council  of  the  church, 
upon  which  Sixtus  thought  it  advisable  to  detach  himself 
from  the  Venetians,  and  make  a  separate  peace  with  the  duke 
of  Ferrara.  He  then  advised  the  Venetians  to  do  the  same, 
and  as  they  disregarded  his  counsel,  he  solemnly  excommu- 
nicated his  late  allies.  In  1484  however  the  Venetians 
made  peace  also,  and  a  few  days  after  Sixtus  died.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  unscrupulous  in  the  long 
list  of  pontiff's. 

SIXTUS  V.  (Cardinal  Felice  Peretti  of  Montalto)  suc- 
ceeded Gregory  XIII.  in  1585.  His  first  care  was  to  puVge 
the  city  and  neighbourhood  of  Rome  of  tbe  numerous 
outlaws  which  the  supineness  of  his  predecessors  had  en- 
couraged. He  resorted  to  summary  means,  he  employed 
spies  and  armed  men,  and  he  soon  extirpated  by  tbe 
sword  and  the  halter  the  noxious  brood.  The  name  of 
'  Papa  Sisto,'  as  connected  with  his  summary  justice,  has 
continued  proverbial  at  Rome  to  the  present  day.  Being  a 
shrewd  politician,  he  disliked  tbe  overgrown  power  of  Spain, 
and  was  not  displeased  at  the  staunch  opposition  which 
Philip  II.  received  from  Elizabeth  of  England,  whom  Six- 
tus however  formally  excommunicated  as  a  heretic.  He 
embellished  Rome  with  numerous  and  useful  structures 
among  others  the  present  building  of  the  Vatican  library 
(Bocoa,  De  Sixti  V.  Edifidis,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Vaticana. 
He  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  1587,  and 
one  of  the  Vulgate  with  improvements,  1590 ;  and  he  him- 
self edited  the  works  of  St.  Ambrose,  and  is  said  also  to 
have  superintended  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible,  which 
was  condemned  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  between  which 
body  and  Sixtus  there  was  little  sympathy.  Sixtus  died 
in  August,  1589.  His  life  has  been  written  hy  Leti,  Tem- 
pesti,  Robardi,  and  others.  As  a  temporal  prince  he  was 
distinguished  in  his  age. 

SIZAR,  a  term  used  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  for 
a  class  of  students  who  are  admitted  on  easier  terms  as  to 
pecuniary  matters  than  others.  These  pecuniary  advantages 
arise  from  different  sources  in  different  Colleges,  and  are  of 
different  value.  Originally  certain  duties  were  required  o. 
the  students  so  admitted,  approaching  to  the  character  Oi 
menial,  but  these  have  been  long  discontinued.  A  similar 
class  of  students  at  Oxford  are  called  Servitors.  The  word 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  tige,  which  is  used  in  the 
University  to  denote  an  allowance  of  provisions  at  the  col- 
lege buttery ;  and  that  from  the  verb  to  atrize,  which  is 
much  the  same  as  the  modem  atseis,  which  means  appor- 
tion. 

SKATE.  This  name,  as  well  as  the  term  Ray,  is  used  in 
England  to  designate  numerous  fishes  with  cartilaginous 
skeletons,  having  the  body  much  depressed  and  more  or 
less  approacJiing  to  a  rbomboidal  form.  The  eyes  and  tem- 
poral orifices  are  on  the  upper  surface,  and  the  mouth, 
nostrils,  branchial  and  anal  apertures  are  situated  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  body ;  the  tail  is  long  and  slender, 
generally  furnished  with  two  (analogues  of  the  dorsal  fins 
and  sometimes  three  fins,  and  usually  armed  with  spines 
The  peculiar  form  of  the  skate  arises  chiefly  from  the  great 
size  and  expansion  of  the  pectoral  fins;  these  extend  fron 
the  head  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  and  are  dilated  in  or  near 
the  middle  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  (combined  with  the 
pointed  snout)  that  rbomboidal  form  so  peculiar  to  these 
fishes.  Tbe  jaws  are  as  it  were  paved  with  teeth,  and  these 
approach  more  or  less  to  a  rbomboidal  form,  and  are  flat, 
but  in  the  adult  males  (at  least  of  many  of  the  species) 
those  nearest  the  centre  assume  a  pointed  form. 

The  young  of  the  skate,  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  are  produced 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  or  during  summer. 
They  are  deposited  by  the  parent  fish  in  tbeir  horny  cases, 
like  those  of  some  of  the  sharks;  hut  they  are  more 
square  in  form.  These  horny  cases  of  the  young  skates  are 
by  some  called  purses,  and  ou  the  coast  of  Cumberland  have 
the  name  of  skate-barrows,  from  the  resemblance  they 
bear  to  a  four-handed  machine  by  which  two  men  carry 
goods.  As  the  young  skate  increases  in  size,  the  angular 
parts  of  the  body  are  curved  over. 

Nine  species  of  skates,  or  rays,  are  found  on  the,  British 
coast,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which  are  carefully 
pointed  out  in  Mr.  Yarrell's  History  of  Britith  FUhe* 
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SKBLBTON  (from  mnXmi,  'I  dry'),  is  the  name  applied 
to  those  harder  parts  of  organiied  bodies  which  form  the 
ftamework  upon  which  the  softer  tissues  are  fixed.  It  is 
more  particularly  applied  to  the  collection  of  bones  which 
in  an  animal  either  serve  as  fixed  points  for  the  attachment 
af  the  soft  parts,  or  form  cavities  for  enclosing  and  protect- 
mg  important  organs,  or  constitute  the  apparatus  of  sup- 
port and  the  passive  instruments  of  voluntary  motion. 

The  present  article  will  treat  of  the  skeleton  of  man, 
as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare  those  of  other  ani- 
mals desoritied  in  the  several  articles  on  natural  history 
and  comparative  anatomy.  On  this  comparison  of  skeletons 
many  of  the  most  important  facts  of  the  latter  science  de- 
pend; for  the  bones,  being  the  least  destructible  of  the 
tissues,  are  the  most  convenient  organs  to  examine  in  the 
different  classes  of  the  higher  animals  ;  and  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  of  the  exact  adaptation  of  all  the  parts  of  an 
organized  body  to  each  other,  the  skeleton  of  each  animal 
affords  general  indications  of  the  characters  of  every  other 
organ  in  its  body.  And  not  only  so ;  but  each  bone,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  rule,  affords  indications  of  the  characters  of 
the  rest  of  the  skeleton,  and  therefore,  though  less  cer- 
tainly, of  the  other  organs  of  the  body.  Hence  it  is  that, 
by  an  examination  of  a  part  of  the  skeleton  of  an  extinct 
animal,  geologists  are  enabled  to  form  very  probable  sup- 
positions of  the  form  of  the  whole ;  knowing  by  certain 
marks  on  the  bones,  that  they  served  for  the  attachment  of 
muscles  of  corresponding  form  and  strength,  and  that 
these  muscles  were  adapted  for  peculiar  movements,  which 
again  were  most  probably  employed  for  certain  purposes 
closely  connected  with  the  mode  of  life  and  the  whole 
adapted  organization  of  the  animal. 
Fig.  I. 


The  human  skutetott  is  divided  into  three  pnaoipal  parts: 
the  trunk  (2),  the  head  (I),  and  the  extremities  (3  and  4). 
Neither  the  whole  number  of  bones  composing  it,  nor  that 
ia  each  main  division,  can  be  exactly  stated,  for  many 
which  are  in  early  life  separated,  are  subsequently  united ; 
but  as  an  approximation,  the  following  enumeration  may  be 
adopted: — Cranium,  8;  face,  14;  internal  ears,  8 ;  vertebral 
colunan,  24;  chest,  26;  pelvis,  11;  npper  extremities,  68; 
lower  extremities,  64:  in  the  whole,  223. 

Xlie  trunk  is  composed  of  the  spine  or  vertebral  column 
P.  C.  No.  1368. 


(extending  from  a  to  d  in  the  annexed  Mg.  i\,  t&e  tlkmi, 
including  the  ribs  and  sternum  or  breast-bone  («),  ani  t^ 


pelvis,  the  circle  of  bones  on  which  the  spine  rests.  Tiie 
spine  is  the  column  of  bones  which,  in  the  erect  postnie, 
supports  the  bead  on  its  summit  (a),  and  rests  with  its  base 
((/)  upon  the  sacrum.  It  consists  uf  24  bones,  called  verte- 
brae (from  verto,  I  turn),  because  it  is  their  motion  upon 
each  other  which  enables  the  trunk  to  be  turned  round. 
Of  the  24,  the  7  upper  (a  to  b)  are  called  cervical,  the  12 
middle  (b  to  c)  dorsal,  and  the  9  lowest  (c  to  d)  lumbar, 
vertebrse.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  first,  they  are  all 
connected  by  interposed  discs  of  a  very  elastic  subst^nie, 
the  intervertebral  cartilages. 

The  general  characters  of  the  vertebra  may  be  best 
studied  on  one  from  the  lumbar  region;  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing parts,  common  to  nearly  all  of  the  24,  are  well 
marked : — a  body,  a  ring,  a  spinous  process,  two  transverse 
processes,  four  articulating  processes,  and  four  notches.  In 
the  annexed  plate  two  lumbar  vertebra  are  represented : 
that  in  the  figure  A,  as  seen  obliquely  from  behind,  from 
above,  and  from  the  right  side ;  ana  that  in  the  t^gure  B,  as 
seen  from  above  and  behind. 

Fig.  3. 
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The  body  (1)  is  a  disk  of  tone  with  a  B«ariy  o^  outliiM, 
larfrsr  above  and  below  than  at  its  middle,  and  having  its 
neatest  dimension  from  side  to  side.  Its  texture  is  spongy, 
invested  with  a  thin  layer  of  compact  tissue.  Its  upper  and 
lower  surfaces,  by  which  it  is  affixed  to  the  two  adjacent  in- 
tervertebral cartilages,  are  nearly  flat,  and  slightly  marked 
by  radiating  lines.  At  its  posterior  border  the  oval  outline  is 
interrupted  by  a  slight  concavity  (2),  which  forms  a  portion  of 
the  ring  surrounding  the  spinal  marrow,  and  in  which  there 
are  several  aporturas  larfS'  than  those  on  the  rest  of  the 
body,  for  the  exit  of  the  veins  frnm  the  interior 

To  eiiher  side  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  near 
jU  upper  boraer,  is  affixed  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
arch  (3)  by  which  the  ring  is  completed  behind.  It  is  com- 
posed of  two  flat  lamina,  which  sprine  from  the  sides  of  the 
body,  and  meet  at  an  obtuse  rounded  angle  in  the  middle 
line  behind,  where  thev  bear  the  spinous  process  (S).  The 
space  (4)  included  between  the  body  and  these  laminss  is 
called  the  vertebral  foramen ;  it  is  occupied  by  the  spinal 
ehord ;  it  is  of  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  and  in  the 
lumbar  vertebrs  is  of  large  size. 

Close  to  the  attachmenlsof  the  laminn  to  the  body  there 
is  in  each  of  their  borders  a  rounded  notch  (6) ;  and  when  the 
vertebrs  are  applied  one  on  another,  these  notches  form 
oval  holes  (the  intervertebral  fnamina,  see  next  figure  C8), 
through  which  the  spinal  nerves  pass,  one  pair  going  out 
between  each  two  vertebree.  [Nxrvb.]  To  the  rest  of  the 
laminee  are  attached  the  interlaminar  ligaments,  or  liga- 
menta  subflava,  bands  of  very  elastic  tissue  by  which  the 
spaces  between  the  adjacent  arches  are  filled  up,  and  the 
spinal  canal  completed  behind,  as  it  is  by  the  intervertebral 
cartilages  before. 

The  spinous  process  (S)  is  a  broad  flat  qnadrilateral  por- 
tion of  bone  directed  horisontallybackwaros  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  lamina.  Its  posterior  border  is  thickened,  and 
to  it,  as  well  as  to  the  upper  and  lower  borders,  are  attached 
strong  ligaments  binding  the  spinous  process  of  each  ver- 
tebra to  those  next  above  and  below  it.  The  transverse 
processes  (7)  project  horisontally  outwards  on  either  side ; 
they  are  ihin  and  long,  and  are  enlarged  and  rough  at  their 
ends,  to  which  several  strong  muscles  and  ligaments  are  at- 
tached. The  articulating  processes  are  flat  and  oval ;  each 
has  a  smooth  surface,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
oorresponding  part  of  the  next  vertebra  above  or  below. 
The  upper  pair  (8)  are  set  most  widely  apart,  and  their  ar- 
ticulating surfaces  are  concave  and  turned  inwards;  the 
lower  pair  (9)  are  nearer  together,  and  have  their  articula- 
ting surfaces  turned  outwards.  When  the  lumbar  vertebrn 
are  put  together,  the  lower  processes  of  each  are  locked 
Witbm  the  upper  processes  of  the  one  next  below,  so  that 
scarcely  anv  lateral  or  rotatory  motion  is  in  this  part  of  the 
spine  possible. 

The  dorsal  vertebra,  which  in  the  adjacent  plate  are 
Irawn,  as  seen  in  A  and  B,  ttom  behind  and  from  iJbe  left 
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side. and inC from b«f«i«  and ftom  tb« laoie Ma,  hara  the 
same  general  ebaimetars  as  the  lumbar,  but  are  diatxiguishad 
from  them  by  the  following:^ 

The  body  (1)  is  small  but  deep,  and  longer  firom  before 
backwards  than  in  any  other  direction ;  its  genenl  outline 
is  heart-shaped ;  it  has  at  each  border,  just  in  front  of  the 
attachment  of  the  lamina,  a  shallow  depression  (2) ;  and 
when  the  vertebra  are  set  together,  this  depressions  on 
either  side  of  eaeh  adjacent  pair  form  one  cavity,  into  which 
the  head  of  one  of  the  nbsiC  3)  is  received  for  artieulatioii. 
The  lamina  are  broad  and  thick ;  the  vertebra}  foramea  is 
oval  and  smalL  The  spinous  process  (6)  is  long  and  narrow, 
and  projects  obliquely  downwards;  those  of  adjacent  ver- 
tebra are  imbricated  at  their  bases  (Pig.  B>.  The  transverse 
processes  (0)  are  long  and  directed  tackwards  as  well  as 
outwards ;  each  of  them  (except  those  of  the  two  last  verte- 
bra) has  a  smooth  surfiwe  in  front  of  its  outer  extremity,  by 
which  it  articulates  with  the  tubercle  of  the  oorresponding 
rib.  The  articulating  proeasses  (7),  both  superior  and  iit- 
ferior,  sire  equally  wide  apart ;  the  former  have  their  smootb 
surfcces  turned  baokwanu,  the  latter  theirs  forwards.  The 
notches  and  foiamina  are  smaller  than  in  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. 

The  cervieal  vertebra,  of  whieb  one  is  represented  in  the 
adjacent  cut,  as  seen  flrom  behind  and  above,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  body  (S)  being  small,  broad,  and  shallow 

Fig.i. 
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and  wider  above  than  below.  In  its  upper  surfiice  also  it 
has  two  elevations  (1)  between  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
vertebra  next  above  is  received.  The  lamina  (3)  of  the 
arch  are  long  and  narrow,  and  enclose  a  large  somewhat 
triangular  vertebral  foramen  (4).  The  spinous  process  is 
short  and  bifurcated.  The  transverse  processes  (6)  are 
short,  horizontal,  and  bifurcated ;  and  each  has  a  foramen 
at  its  base,  through  which  the  vertebral  artery  passes.  The 
superior  articular  processes  have  their  smooth  oval  surfaces 
directed  backwaras  and  inwards,  and  they  receive  between 
them  the  inferior  processes  of  the  vertebra  next  above, 
whose  articular  surfaces  are  turned  in  the  opposite  direction. 
But  these  distinctive  characters  of  the  several  sets  of 
vertebra  are  only  general:  they  are  merged  at  the  ex- 
tremes of  each  set,  the  lowest  dorsal  being  very  hke  the 
upper  lumbar,  and  the  upper  dorsal  like  the  lowest  cervical. 
Some  single  vertebra,  moreover,  have  particular  charaetets. 
The  first  of  the  cervical  set,  or  Atlas,  is  scaroely  more  than 
a  flat  ring  of  bone  with  two  long  transverse  processes,  two 
superior  articulating  processes,  with  large  oval  concave  sur- 
faces opposed  to  those  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  two  infe- 
rior, with  large  flat  horizontal  surlkces,  which  articulste 
with  those  ot  the  second  Vertebra.  By  the  former  joint  the 
chief  movements  of  depression  and  elevation  of  the  head 
upon  the  neck  are  peimitted;  by  the  latter,  those  of  rota- 
tion. The  second  ceivioal  vertebra  (named  axis,  or  V. 
dentata)  has  a  large  pointed  process,  which  rises  from 
tile  upper  part  of  its  bcMV,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  ring  formed 
by  the  anterior  half  of  tue  Atlas,  and  a  transverse  ligament 
passing  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  its  body.  In  this  ring 
the  process  of  the  axis  rotates  freely ;  or  rather,  the  Atlas, 
with  the  head  supported  on  it,  moves  round  that  process, 
and  upon  the  flat  superior  articulating  surfaces  of  the  axis. 
The  seventh  cervical  vertebra  has  a  remarkably  long  spinous 
process,  to  which  is  attached  the  ligamentum  nucha,  a 
strong  elastfo  band  for  the  support  of  the  head  when 
inclined  forwards,  but  which,  as  well  as  the  spinous  pro- 
easses of  all  the  adjacent  vertebras,  is  mneh  more  develop«Ml 
in  animals  that  move  horizontally  and  graze,  than  in  man. 
This  vertebra  tsalso  marked  by  having  a  small  rib-like  pro- 
ecss  in  fnntof  its  transverse  proeess ;  it  it  a  rudimenul  rib, 
and  it  analogous  to  the  cervical  ribs  of  serpents  and  many 
other  animals  in  whoa  the  chest  Is  more  elongated  than  in 
man.  The  first  and  the  three  last  dorsal  vertebra  have  eac^ 
at  the  upper  borders  of  the  body,  ludheea  ftr  articulMiiw 
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with  th«  whate  hwid  cf  the  OMTMpoiuling  rib.  The  flfth 
lanber  ha«  iU  lower  sarfttee  cut  obliquely  upward*  to  arti- 
eulete  with  the  top  of  the  leerum  ano  fbrm  the  promontory 
of  the  pelvis. 

Viewed  a*  a  whole,  the  bumaii  vertebral  oolamn  femn  a 
kind  of  pyramid  with  its  base  at  the  saerum,  and  its  truii- 
eated  summit  at  the  head.  It  is  not  however  regularly 
pyramidal ;  for,  as  seen  from  the  front,  it  beoomes  gradually 
smaller  from  the  base  to  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra ;  then  it 
widens  to  the  seventh  eervied,  and  then  again  becomes 
narrower  to  the  second.  In  the  adult  it  has  well-marked 
curvatures.  (See  Fig.  3.)  From  the  head  it  is  first  curved 
slightly  forwards  to  the  last  cervical  vertebra ;  then  its  dor- 
sal portion  forms  an  arch  with  its  convexity  backwards  and 
ending  at  the  last  dorsal ;  and  then  again  in  the  lumbar 
region  It  arches  forwards  to  the  base  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra.  These  directions  of  the  coinmn  have  relations  to 
the  naturally  erect  posture  of  the  human  body  [Man]  :  in 
correspondence  with  them  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  their  intervertebral  cartilages,  are 
thioker  before  than  behind,  and  those  of  the  dorsal  thicker 
behind  than  before. 

^  The  spine  serves  several  ofRoes  in  the  economy.  One  is 
that  of  guarding  the  spinal  marrow,  which,  with  the  roots 
of  its  nerves,  is  enclosed  in  the  long  canal  formed  by  the 
superposed  rings  of  the  several  vertebrae.  The  spini  cere- 
brate form  of  nervous  system,  which  eonsista  of  a  brain  and 
longitudinal  axis,  both  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  diges- 
tive canal,  is  intimately  connected  with  all  the  rest  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  animals  in  which  it  exists;  and  being 
always  enclosed  in  a  skull  and  spinal  canal,  the  vertebral 
column  is  taken  as  the  most  obvious  character  of  the  four 
classes  of  animals  which  have  this  plan  of  nervous  system. 
These  therefore,  namely,  mammals,  birds,  fish,  and  reptiles, 
are  called  ve-tebrata;  and  the  other  portion  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  whatever  be  the  plan  of  their  nervous  centres,  in- 
vertebrate. 

The  spine  is  also  the  main  support  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
skeleton.  The  head,  the  ribs,  and  the  pelvis  directly  arti- 
oulate  with  it;  and  through  the  medium  of  the  pelvis  and 
sternum,  it  suspends  both  the  lower  and  upper  extremities. 
It  is  the  passive  instrument  of  alt  the  motions  of  the  trunk, 
and  the  centre  about  which  each  of  the  limbs  as  a  whole  is 
moved.  For  thxse  purposes  it  is  adapted  by  combining 
firmness  with  flexibility  and  lightness.  Flexibility  is  ob- 
tained by  its  being  composed  of  so  many  pieces  separated 
from  each  other  by  layers  of  elastic  tissue ;  and  its  strength 
is  secured  by  these  layers,  which  are  at  the  same  time  firm 
bonds  of  union,  and  by  numerous  other  strong  ligaments 
passing  firom  bone  to  bone.  In  its  own  movements,  extent 
is  oombined  with  security  by  each  vertebra  (except  the  Brst) 
having  bat  little  motion  on  those  next  to  it;  the  larger 
movementa  being  the  result  of  the  combination  of  a  number 
of  such  small  ones.  The  directions  of  the  processes  and  the 
.  diverse  modes  in  which  they  are  locked  one  within  another, 
determine  the  degrees  in  which,  in  each  part  of  the  column, 
the  several  motions  of  flexion  and  extension  in  all  dii ac- 
tions, and  of  rotation,  can  be  performed.  The  pyramidal 
,t)rm  of  the  whole  is  adapted  to  the  accumulated  weight 
which  the  lower  vertebra  nave  to  bear.  The  curvature  in 
the  back  increases  the  capacity  of  the  chest.  The  spinous 
and  transverse  processes  especially  serve  for  the  attach- 
ments of  muscles  of  the  head,  chest,  back,  shoulders,  and 
pelvis.  The  elastic  cartilages  interposed  between  the  bodies 
break  the  shock  of  any  violence  upon  one  end  of  the  body, 
and  both  they  and  the  interlaminar  ligaments  tend  to  keep 
the  spine  straight,  and  so  diminish  the  museular  action 
necessary  to  hold  the  body  erect 

The  base  of  the  spinal  column  rests  on  the  top  of  the 
sacrum  (Pig.  2,  ^),  which,  though  commonly  described  as 
part  of  the  pelvis,  is  indeed  a  continuation  of  the  column, 
and  is  composed  of  five  or  six  rudimental  vertebra,  which 
after  about  the  tenth  year  become  consolidated.  The  sacrum 
{Fig.  6,  A)  has  a  triangular  outline,  the  base  being  above ;  and 
it  articulates  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  so  as  to  form  an 
obtuse  angle,  the  promontory,  by  means  of  an  intervertebral 
subiitance  and  the  other  parts  common  to  the  rest  of  the 
vertebral  joints.  Its  anterior  surface,  which  in  the  erect 
posture  looks  obliquely  downwards,  is  concave,  and  on  it 
are  four  or  five  transverse  lines,  the  traces  of  the  divisions 
between  the  bodies  of  the  original  vertebra.  At  each  end  of 
thes*  lines  are  as  many  holes  (the  anterior  sacral  foramina), 
which  give  passage  to  the  anterior  branches  of  the  sacral 


nerves.  Outside  thaM  Iwles  the  saomm  twi  a  smeeth  sur 
ftoe  composed  of  the  eoaleseed  transverse  proceases  of  itt 
several  vertebra.  Along  the  posterior  convex  sur&ee,  the 
saerum  presents  oerrsaponding  traces  of  its  composition.  Its 
upper  border  is  surmounted  hy  two  regularly-formed  arti- 
cular processes  which  are  connected  with  those  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra,  aud  leading  downwHrds  from  tbass,  in 
converging  lines  on  either  side  of  the  middle,  is  a  series  of 
slight  elevations,  the  traces  of  other  rudimental  articular 
processes.  Along  the  middle  line  are  three  or  four  highw 
ridees,  the  traces  of  spinous  proeesses,  and  between  tneee 
and  the  former  are  on  either  side  four  or  five  foramina, 
which  -give  passage  to  the  posterior  branches  of  the  sacral 
nerves.  These  and  the  anterior  sacral  foramina  already 
mentioned  are  analogous  to  the  intervertebral  foramina ;  and 
they  both  lead  into  the  sacral  canal,  which  runs  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  sacrum,  and  ooniaios  the  cauda 
equina,  or  tuft  of  the  last  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  The 
outline  of  the  sacral  canal  is  triangular;  it  grows  smeller 
from  above  downwards,  and  is  closed  in  behind  by  a  layer 
analogous  to  the  arches  of  the  regular  vertebra.  It  is  con* 
tinuous  above  with  the  spinal  canal,  and  below  is.  in  the  dry 
bones,  open  in  the  middle  line,  the  arch  of  the  last  saeral 
vertebra  being  deficient ;  but  in  the  recent  suliject  is  closed 
by  dura  mater  and  dense  ligament.  The  sides  of  the  saerum 
are  thick  above,  and  become  gradually  thinner  below.  In 
the  former  situation  they  are  marked  by  large  rough  oval 
surftices,  directed  backwards  and  somewhat  outwards,  by 
which  the  sacrum  is  on  either  side  articulated  immoveably 
with  the  iliac  bones  to  form  the  sacro-iliac  symphyses.  The 
lower  end  of  the  sacrum  has  a  plain  oval  surface,  which  ia 
fltied  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  first  bone  of  the  coccyx. 

The  coccyx  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  whole  vertebral 
column.  Its  bones  form  the  interior  frame  of  tho  tail  in 
brutes,  but  in  man  are  small,  short,  and  not  more  than  four 
or  five  in  number.  The  uppermost  is  bv  far  the  largest,  and 
is  surmounted  by  two  processes  cal!e<l  cornua,  the  extre- 
mities of  which  are  adapted  to  those  of  two  similar  proeesres 
by  which  the  sides  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sacral  canal  are 
bounded.  The  three  or  four  lower  pieces  of  the  coccyx  have  a 
somewhat  oval  outline,  and  are  rather  deeper  than  they  are 
broad.  Up  to  a  Jaie  period  of  life  they  are  articulated 
moveably  with  thin  layers  of  interposed  cartilage. 

The  sacrum  and  coccyx  form  the  middle  posterior  part  of 
the  pelvis ;  its  sides  and  front  are  formed  by  the  bones  called 
ossa  innominate  {Fig.  6,  B).  Each  of  these  is  in  the  young 
subject  composed  of  three  parts,  which  sre  usually  described 
separately,  as  the  ilium,  or  haunch  bone  (a),  the  ischium  (6), 
and  the  pubes  (c).  These  three  meet  at  the  acetabulum  ( I ), 
the  hemispherical  eavity'in  which  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone 
is  lodged,  and  of  which  the  ischium  forme  nearly  Ihree- 
flflhs,  the  ilium  somewhat  more  than  one-ftfth,  and  the 
pubes  rather  less  than  one-fifth. 


Fig.  6. 


The  ilium  forms  the  upper  broad  and  expanded  port  oi 
the  pelvis.  Its  outline  is  somewhat  fan-shaped,  aud  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent  it  is  flat  and  thin.  That  surfkee 
which  is  directed  forwards  and  inwards  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis  is  slightly  concave,  and  gives  attachment  to 
the  strong  iliac  muscle  by  which  the  thigh  is  raised  towards 
the  pelvis.  Its  upper  border  has  a  thick  strong  rim  (2),  the 
crista  ilii,  to  which  parts  of  the  three  broad  muscles  of  the 
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abdomen  are  kttaebed,  and  which  serves  for  a  fixed  point 
towards  which  the  ribs  are  drawn  down  by  those  muscles  in 
strong  expirations.  The  extremities  of  tliis  rim,  and  the 
anterior  and  posterior  edges  of  the  ilium,  into  which  it  is 
continued,  have  at  either  end  two  strong  projections  for  the 
attachment  of  muscles  of  the  thigh,  which  are  named  spinous 
processes.  In  Rg.  6,  3  is  the  anterior  superior,  and  4  the 
anterior  inferior  spinous  process;  $  is  the  posterior  superior 
spinous  process,  and  6  the  posterior  inferior.  At  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ilium  is  a  rough  oval 
sur&ce,  which  is  fixed  behind  that  at  the  back  of  the  sa- 
crum, with  which  its  fore  part  forms  the  sacro-iliao  sym- 
physis (see  Fig.  2).  From  the  upper  part  of  this  symphysis 
aline,  continuous  with  that  of  the  top  of  the  sacrum  and  the 
promontory  of  the  pelvis,  passes  in  a  curve  across  the  lower 
part  of  the  ilium  to  the  upper  and  inner  edge  of  the  pubes, 
along  which  it  is  continued  to  the  middle  line  at  the  sym- 
physis pubis.  This  line,  by  which  tho  pelvis  is  divided  into 
•n  upper  and  a  lower  cavity,  is  caMeil  the  brim,  and  the 
space  it  encloses  is  named  the  upper  strait  of  the  pelvis  (see 
Fig.  2).  At  and  just  below  the  brim  is  the  thickest  part  of 
the  ilium ;  its  inner  surface,  which  is  opposite  the  acetabu- 
lum, is  smooth,  and  gives  attachment  to  muscles  of  the 
pelvis  and  thigh.  The  outpr  and  back  sur&ce  of  the  ilium 
(wbich  is  represented  in  Fig.  6,  b)  forms  the  haunch,  that 
is,  that  expansion  of  bone  which  is  felt  above  the  hip-joint. 
It  is  marked  by  curvea  lines  for  the  attachment  of  the 
strong  glutei  muscles  of  the  buttock,  and  of  the  ligaments 
connecting  it  with  the  sacrum  and  last  lumbar  vertebra.  At 
Its  lowest  and  narrowest  part  it  swells  outwards,  and  is  then 
suddenly  and  deeply  hollowed,  to  fbrm  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  acetabulum.  In  this  cavity  it  is  united  with 
the  pubes  before,  and  the  ischium  behind,  by  flat  surfaces, 
which  in  the  adult  bones  are  indicated  only  v  slightly  ele- 
vated lines  tending  to  the  deepest  part  of  tho  uavity. 

The  ischium  is  the  bone  on  whose  lowest  part,  or  tuberosity, 
the  body  rests  in  sitting.  It  is  described  as  composed  of 
two  principal  portions :  a  body  (7),  consisting  of  the  tuberositv 
and  the  thick  strong  part  above  it ;  and  a  ramus  (8),  which 
passes  from  the  tuberosity  obliquely  upwards,  forwards,  and 
inwards.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  united  tp  the  lower 
part  of  the  ilium,  and  its  outer  and  anterior  surface  is 
deeply  hollowed  to  form  the  lower  and  baok  part  of  the 
acetabulum.  At  its  posterior  and  inner  border  there  is  a 
strong  pointed  process,  the  spine  of  the  ischium  (9),  to  which 
one  of  the  main  ligaments  of  the  pelvis,  the  lesser  sacro-sci- 
atic,  is  attached.  Above  the  spine,  the  body  of  this  bone  and 
the  adjacent  posterior  border  of  the  ilium  as  far  as  its  poste- 
rior inferior  spinous  process,  are  cut  out  in  a  crescentic  form  ; 
they  thus  form  the  ischiatic  notch,  and,  with  the  ligament 
just  mentioned  and  the  outer  border  of  the  sacrum,  enclose 
an  oval  aperture,  the  great  ischiatic  foramen,  through  which 
there  pass  from  the  pelvis  to  the  thigh  the  pyriform  muscle, 
and  the  gluteal,  ischiatic,  and  pudic  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 
Below  the  spine,  another  foramen,  the  lesser  ischiatic,  is  en- 
closed between  the  same  and  another  stronger  ligament,  the 
great  sacro-seiatic,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the 
ischium;  through  this,  together  with  some  vessels  and 
nerves,  passes  the  internal  obturator  muscle,  which,  on  its 
way  to  the  femur,  winds  round  a  smooth  oval  surface  on 
the  back  of  the  ischium  direcily  below  its  spine.  The  pos- 
terior thick  surface  of  the  body  is  rough  for  the  attachment 
of  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  ham-strings  which  form 
tbe  greater  part  of  the  back  of  the  thigh.  From  the  lowest 
part  of  the  tuberosity,  and  forming  an  acute  angle  with  it, 
ascends  the  ramus,  which  at  its  anterior  extremity  (10) 
unites  with  the  descending  ramus  of  the  pubes. 

The  pubes  forms  the  anterior  part  of  each  os  innomina- 
tum,  and  is  composed  of  a  body  (II),  and  a  descending  ramus 
(12).  The  body  is  the  upper,  anterior,  and  larger  part.  At  its 
outer  extremity  it  articulates  with  the  ilium  just  below  the 
anterior  and  Inferior  spine,  from  which  it  descends  in  an 
even  gentle  curve,  over  which  tbe  iliac  and  psoas  muscles, 
the  cbief  vessels,  and  one  of  the  principal  nerves  of  the 
thigh,  pass  beneath  the  crural  arch.  Its  outer  end  is  hol- 
lowed to  form  part  of  tbe  acetabulum.  The  horizontal  part 
of  the  body  has  a  somewhat  pyramidal  form  with  three 
sides.  Along  its  posterior  and  upper  border  is  the  line 
which  forms  part  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Near  the  ter- 
mination of  this  line  is  an  elevation,  the  spine  of  the  pubes, 
for  the  attachment  of  one  end  of  the  crural  arch,  the  strong 
igament  already  mentioned,  whose  other  end  is  fixed  to  the 
■interior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium.    The  inner  ends  of  the 


bodies  of  the  two  pubio  bones  are  opposed  by  HA  oval  rar 
faces,  which,  with  ligaments  and  a  strong  intermediate  car 
tilage,  form  the  symphysis  pubis.  From  Delow  and  the  side 
of  this,  the  ramus  descends  outwards  and  backwards  to  meet 
the  ascending  ramus  of  tbe  ischium,  with  which  it  forms  one 
flat  and  thin  beam.  Between  these  rami  below,  the  body  of 
the  pubes  above  and  on  the  inner  side,  and  tbe  meeting  of 
tbe  pubes  and  ischium  at  the  acetabulum  on  the  outer  side, 
is  an  oval  aperture,  the  foramen  ovale  or  obturatorium^lS) 
which  in  the  recent  body  is  nearly  closed  by  the  obturator 
ligament,  and  of  which  the  borders,  as  well  as  tbe  surfaces 
of  the  ligament,  give  attachment  to  the  two  obturator 
muscles,  wbich  thence  proceed  to  the  back  of  the  thigh-bone, 
which  it  is  their  office  to  rotate  outwards.  Tbe  space  in- 
cluded between  the  rami  of  the  pubes  a])d  iscbia  on  either 
side  and  in  front,  and  the  great  sacro-sciatie  ligament^ 
passing  from  both  borders  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  to  tbe 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  behind,  is  named  the  lesser  aper- 
ture or  strait  of  the  pelvis.  The  meeting  of  the  two  rami 
in  the  middle  line  makes  the  angle  of  the  pubes. 

The  general  purposes  served  by  the  pelvis  are — to  support 
the  abdominal  viscera,  to  enclose  and  guard  those  in  its  own 
cavity,  to  give  insertion  to  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  back, 
and  thighs,  and  to  be  such  an  intermedium  between  the 
rest  of  the  trunk  and  the  lower  limbs  that  the  latter  may 
move  feely  and  yet  firmly  support  the  body.  For  the  three 
first  of  these  purposes  its  adaptation  is  obvious.  For  the 
last,  the  pelvis  is  fitted  by  its  posterior  half  forming  an  arch 
on  whose  summit  the  spine  is  supported,  and  whose  pillara 
rest  on  the  heads  of  the  thigh  bones.  Of  this  ardi  the 
sacrum,  impacted  between  the  ilia  and  held  firmly  by  the 
ligaments  of  the  symphysis,  forms  a  kind  of  key-stone,  fitted 
tightly  enough  to  bear,  through  the  ttiedium  of  the  spine, 
the  weight  of  the  trunk  and  of  great  additional  burdens 
Tbe  pillars  of  tbe  arch  are  terminated  by  the  aoetabula, 
which  rest  on  the  femora ;  and  the  direction  in  which  tbe 
weight  is  thus  transmitted  from  tbe  sacrum  to  the  thighs  is 
that  in  which  tbe  strongest  and  thickest  part  of  the  ilium 
(in  the  line  of  the  brim  of  tbe  pelvis)  is  placed.  Each  ace- 
tabulum forms  part  of  a  sphere  hollowed  out  at  the  meeting 
of  the  three  component  bones  of  the  os  innominatum.  Its 
depth  is  increaaea  at  the  upper  and  back  part  (where  the 
chief  pressure  falls)  by  the  swelling  out  of  the  ilium ;  and 
all  round,  by  tbe  cotyloid  ligament,  a  band  of  tough  fibrous 
tissue,  by  which  tbe  bone  is  bordered.  It  in  a  measure  en- 
velopes the  bead  of  the  femur,  which  is  fitted  into  it  air-tight, 
and  so  closely  that  even  after  ail  the  ligaments  an  removed, 
they  cannot  without  much  force  be  separated.  In  the  dry 
bones  however  the  border  of  the  acetabulum  is  not  a  com- 
plete circle ;  there  is  a  notch  where  the  ischium  and  pubes 
meet  at  tbe  fore  and  lower  part,  to  which  the  round  liga 
meiit  is  in  part  attached.  Tbe  head  of  the  ibmur  thua 
moves  in  the  freest  manner  in  the  acetabulum  bv  a  perfect 
ball-and-socket  joint ;  and  if  the  thigh-bones  be  Axea,  then 
it  is  by  tbe  rolling  of  the  pelvis  on  their  heads  that  the  body 
is  swayed  en  matte. 

Tbe  particular  circumstances  in  the  structure  of  the 
pelvis  which  are  especially  adapted  to  the  erect  posture,  such 
as  its  hollow  expanded  sides,  the  oblique  direction  of  its 
cavity,  its  width,  tbe  strength  and  position  of  the  tuberosities 
of  tbe  ischia,  &c.,  are  described  in  the  article  Man.  Its 
relation  to  gestation  and  parturition  may  also  be  here 
omitted,  except  to  say  that  it  is  in  reference  to  its  share  in 
these  processes  that  the  pelvis  is  larger  in  all  its  dimensions 
in  women  than  in  men. 

The  last  main  division  of  the  trunk  is  the  Chest  oi 
Thorax,  composed  of  the  dorsal  vertebrte  behind,  the  ster- 
num in  front,  and  the  12  ribs  and  their  cartilages  on  either 
side.  (See  Kg.  7.)  All  the  ribs  articulate  with  the  spine, 
but  only  the  7  uppermost  on  each  side  have  distinct  con- 
nections with  the  sternum ;  these  are  therefore  called  True 
ribs,  and  tbe  five  lower  on  each  side  False  ribs.— Of  these 
last,  the  3  upper  have  their  cartilages  united  before  they 
reach  the  sternum ;  and  tbe  two  lower,  which  are  sometimes 
called  floating  ribs,  have  short  cartilages  which  are  not  aU 
tached  to  the  sternum  at  all. 

In  each  of  the  greater  number  of  the  ribs  there  aro  a  bewl, 
a  neck,  a  tuberosity,  an  angle,  a  body  or  shaft,  ana  a  carti 
lage.  The  head  is  that  part  which  articulates  with  the  ver- 
tebral column.  It  is  larger  than  the  neck,  and  its  articn- 
lating  surface  has  a  somewhat  oval  outline,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  transverse  elevation.  This  elevated  line  corr*- 
sponds  to  the  intervertebral  cartilage,  to  which  it  is  aflBxed 
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by  a  ligament  The  motion  permitted  at  the  joint  between 
the  bMd  of  the  rib  and  the  border  of  each  of  the  vertebrw 
next  above  and  below  it  i«  not  extensive ;  but  it  ia  sufBcient 
to  give  the  body  of  each  rib,  which  has  the  relation  of  a  long 
lever  to  the  joint  as  a  fulcrum,  a  wide  sweep  outwards  and 
upwards  in  the  act  of  deep  inspiration.  Proceeding  onwards 
from  the  bead,  and  passing  over  the  neck,  which  is  the 
smallest  and  roundest  part  of  the  rib,  the  next  object  is  the 
tubercle,  an  elevation  on  the  posterior  surface,  by  which  the 
rib  is  articulated  with  the  end  of  the  transverse  process  of 
the  vertebra  next  below  it.  Farther  outward  is  the  angle, 
an  oblique  projecting;  line  at  which  each  rib  turnii  somewhat 
more  upwards  and  becomes  flatter.  The  remainder  of  the 
rib  is  its  shaft.  This  ik  thin  and  flat ;  iu  surfaces  are  both 
nearly  smooth,  the  outer  being  slightly  convex,  the  inner  as 
slightly  concave;  the  upper  edge  is  rounded;  the  lower 
(which  is  also  directed  somewhat  outwards)  is  sharp,  and, 
from  the  angle  inwards,  is  grooved  on  its  inner  aspect,  where 
the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves  lie.  The  end  of  the 
osseous  part  of  each  rib  has  a  rough  surface,  to  which  is 
adapted  one  end  of  the  costal  cartilage,  of  which  the  other 
end  (except  in  the  instances  already  mentioned)  is  attached 
to  the  sternum.  The  costal  cartilages  have  each  the  same 
general  form  and  direction  as  the  part  of  the  rib  to  which 
tbev  are  appended ;  they  may  be  regarded  as  mere  prolonga- 
tions of  the  ribs,  the  purpose  of  their  being  cartilaginous 
instead  of  bony  being  that  of  giving  more  elasticity  to  the 
walls  of  the  chest.  Each  of  them,  except  the  first,  is  arti- 
culated with  a  slight  capacity  of  motion  to  a  depression  on 
the  border  of  the  sternum. 

The  direction  of  the  hodj  of  the  rib  is  first  downwards 
and  backwards,  forming  an  arc  of  a  small  circle,  to  the 
angle,  at  or  near  which  it  seems  twisted  on  itself,  and  then 
sweeps  round  forwards  and  a  little  upwards  in  the  arc  of  a 
larger  circle.  The  distance  from  the  head  to  the  part  at 
which  this  change  of  direction  takes  place,  is  greater  in  the 
lower  than  in  the  upper  ribs,  and  in  the  same  progression  is 
gradually  increased  the  obliquity  of  the  ascent  of  the  carti- 
lages towards  the  sternum.  The  length  of  the  ribs  and 
their  cartilages  together  becomes  regularly  greater  from 
the  first,  that  is,  the  uppermost,  to  the  seventh  or  eigthth, 
the  rest  become  gradually  shorter,  especiallv  in  their  os- 
seous parta. 

Some  of  the  ribs  have  particular  characters  in  which  they 
deviate  flrom  the  general  description.  The  heads  of  the 
first,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  have  but  one  articular  surface, 
being  each  connected  with  but  one  vertebra ;  the  first  and 
twelfth  have  no  angles,  the  second  and  eleventh  scarcely 
any.  The  first  forms  nearly  the  half  of  a  circle  of  a  very 
small  radius  compared  with  those  of  the  ribs  below  it ;  its 
surfaces  are  horizontal ;  the  upper  is  marked  by  two  grooves 
over  which  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein  pass,  and  by  an 
impression  between  them  to  which  the  anterior  scalenus 
muscle  is  attached ;  the  lower  surface  baa  no  groove ;  the 
sternal  end  is  very  broad ;  the  head  is  small.  The  second 
rib  present*  characters  intermediate  between  thoee  of  the 
first  and  those  of  the  true  ribs  below  it 

The  Sternum,  or  breast  bone,  is  single  only  in  the  adult ; 
m  youth  it  is  composed  of  at  least  two  pieces  (of  which  the 
upper  {Ffg.  7",  A)  is  named  manubrium),  and  in  the  foBtus 
of  many  more.  Considered  as  one  bone,  its  form  is  elongated, 
broader  and  thicker  above  thui  below  where  it  terminate*  in 


a  long  narrow  process,  which  is  generally  cartilaginous,  and 
is  iiamed  the  ensiform  or  xiphoid  cartilage  (B).  The  an- 
terior surface  of  the  sternum  is  marked  by  four  transverse 
lines  (3,  4,  5,  6)  which  indicate  the  division*  between  the 
five  principal  paru  of  which  it  is  composed.  These  marks 
are  repeated  on  the  posterior  surface.  Along  its  border* 
there  are  (proceeding  ttom  above  downwards),  first,  at  each 
of  the  angles  between  its  upper  and  lateral  edges,  a  shallow 
depression  (1)  into  which  the  extremity  of  the  clavicle  is 
received;  then  immediately  below  this  an  oval  depressed 
surfiice  (2)  to  which  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  is  fixed ;  and 
lastly,  along  each  side  six  other  similar  surfaces  separated 
by  notches  with  which  the  cartilages  of  the  six  following 
ribs  articulate.  Of  these  six,  the  four  upper  are  placed  at 
the  ends  of  the  transverse  lines ;  so  that  each  of  theiie  ribs 
articulates  at  its  sternal  end  with  two  pieces  of  the  sternum, 
just  as,  at  its  other  extremity,  it  articulates  with  two  ver- 
lebrte. 

The  general  structure  of  the  chest,  and  its  adaptation  to 
the  naovements  of  breathiug,  the  most  important  function 
in  which  it  is  particularly  engaged,  are  described  in  the  ar- 
ticle Respiration. 

The  Bones  of  the  Skull  are  divided  into  two  chief  seta. 

Ffg.  9. 
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those  of  tbe  Cranium,  or  case  for  the  brain,  and  those  of 
the  Face.  They  are  represented  in  the  annexed  sketches 
■eparated,  yet  in  their  natural  relative  positions,  in  three  dif- 
ferent aspects :  in  Pig.  8,  aa  seen  from  the  front ;  in  Pig.  9, 
as  seen  in  profile;  in  Fig.  10,  as  seen  when,  after  removing 
the  top  of  the  skull,  one  looks  from  above  upon  the  bottom 
of  its  interior 

Fig.^. 
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on  either  side  of  it  are  fixed  parts  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  ia 
the  middle  the  nasal  bonea,  which  rest  behmd  on  a  process 
called  the  nasal  spine  (3).  At  the  outer  extremity  of  each 
orbital  arch  is  the  eKtamal  angular  process  (4,  4),  and  at  tho 
inner  extremity  the  internal  angular  process  (S,  9);  the 
former  is  articulated  with  the  malar,  the  latter  with  the  up- 
per jaw  and  lacrymal  bonea.  Near  tbe  internal  process  i« 
the  Supraorbital  ForaoMn  or  notch  (6,  6),  through  which 
the  frontal  vesaels  and  nerve  pass  from  the  orbit  to  the 
forehead.  Just  above  it  and  by  its  side  ia  a  rounded  eleva- 
tion,  the  frontal  protuberance  (7),  which  marks  the  situa- 
tion of  the  subjacent  frontal  sinuies.  air-eavitiei,  between 
the  two  layers  of  which  the  bone  is  composed.  They  vary 
much  in  siie  in  different  persons,  and  communicate  with 
the  interior  of  the  noee.  Chi  either  side  of  tbe  middle  line, 
and  extending  above  ib»  orbital  ridge,  the  surface  of  the 
bone  is  af^tn  elevated  in  the  superciliary  ridge  (8,  8),  an 
arched  prominence  behind  the  eyebrow.  The  rest  of  this 
anterior  surface  is  smooth  and  even,  but  in  different  persoos 
its  form  is  as  varied  as  that  of  any  other  feature.  On  either 
side  it  terminates  rather  abruptly  with  a  curved  border  (9), 
which  feroM  tbe  front  boundary  of  tbe  Temporal  Csaaa  (10), 
and  behind  which  there  ia  a  amooth  aurface,  to  wbieh  tii* 
fere  part  of  tbe  (emporml  maaeto  ia  atlaabad. 

Pig.n. 


Tbe  Bonea  ef  tbe  Craniun  «re,  the  Frontal  (a),  tl>e  two 
Parietal  (*>,  the  two  Temporal  (c),  the  Occipital  (d),  the 
Sphenoid  <#)i,  tbe  Ethmoid  (/) ;  those  of  tbe  face  are,  the 
two  Nasd  (g),  tbe  two  superior  Maxillary,  or  upper  jaw- 
bonw  ihu  the  two  Palate,  the  two  Malar  (t),  tbe  two  Lacry- 
mal  ijy.  tbe  two  inferior  Tiubinated,  tbe  Vomer  (ft),  aod  the 
inferior  Maxillary  (/). 

Hie  frontal  bone  tffr.  \\,m,b)  forms  the  fbrehead  Md 
tbe  roof  of  ihe  orbit.  The  front  or  frontal  portion  is  the 
larger.  Its  anterior  surface,  which  is  represented  in  Pig. a, 
is  convex  and  smooth :  it  is  bounded  below  by  two  arched, 
thick,  and  rounded  borders,  separated  by  a  rough  notch  in 
the  middle  line.  The  borders  (1,  1)  are  called  the  orbital 
arobe*  or  rtdgea,  and  liiey  form  the  front  and  prominent 
iwrt  oi  the  ori  its.  The  notoh  (2)  "^  named  the  nasal  notch  ■ 


The  foalerior  or  cerebral  surface  of  the  frontal  bene  iPig. 
11,  i)  is  concave.  Along  Ihe  niddle  line  there  ia  a  broad 
fn>ove(l),  in  which  a  part  of  the  longitudinal  aioHB  [BbaiiTj 
liea ;  and  at  the  fore  and  lower  end  of  tUs  a  ridi*,  to  which 
a  prooaas  ef  dura  mater  called  tbe  fklx  is  atta&ed.  Tbe 
ridge  ends  at  a  hole  named  tbe  For«men  c»enm.  l%e  rert 
of  this  surface  is  marked  by  depressions  and  ridge*  flitiflg 
to  the  convolutions  of  the  surface  ef  tbe  brain. 

The  orbital  portions  (6,  3,  S,)  of  tbe  frontal  bene  are  tirin 
phne*  extending  almost  horicontally  backwards  fton  tbe 
erbitri  arches.  Between  their  inner  borders  it  a  apnea,  tm 
ethmoid  notch,  into  which  the  ethmoid  bone  fits,  and  just 
anterior  to  which  are  the  apertures  (4,  4)  leading  into  the 
frontal  ainnses.  The  under  aurftce  of  each  plata  is  «o«- 
eave,  mooth,  and  even  ;  and  has  at  its  enter  and  #Dr«  part  a 
riiallow  depression,  in  which  Ike  lachrymal  gland  is  lodged, 
and  at  Ha  riner  and  ibre  part  a  mark  lo  which  the  pulley  of 
tbe  treebleKiis  mnscle  of  the  eye  is  attached.  The  upper 
surfbee  is  O'aiked  in  eorresponoence  with  the  irragularitiaa 
of  the  under  part  of  tbe  anterior  lobe  of  the  brai«,  «^i4Jh 
rests  upon  it 

The  posterior  and  upper  taargin  ef  the  frontal  bone  ib,  5, 
<)  is  joined  by  the  coronal  autura  to  the  two  parietal  bonea  ; 
and  it  is  cut  obliquely  ic  tmsh  a  manner  that  ila  ed|^  T«*t 
upon  theirs  above,  and  theirs  overlap  its  below.  Tbe  lowac 
part  of  this  margin  k  covered  by  the  ate  ef  tiw  mheauH 
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wlMn  ikuf  nM  into  the  temponl  bum.  The  frontd  ia 
itnaily  in  the  edaU  onl7  a  single  bone,  composed  (at  all  the 
bones  in  the  middle  plane  of  the  skeleton  are)  of  two  eqval 
and  similar  halvea:  these  are  developed  separately,  and 
they  sometime*  remain  undivided  by  a  continuation  of  the 
sagittal  satnte  which  paaaea  ftom  between  the  two  parietal 
ftiaight  down  the  middle  of  tha  fironteL 

Fig.Xi. 


The  eonatruetion  of  the  Parietal  bones,  which  form  all 
tha  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  skull,  is  very  simple.  In 
FSg.  13  at  a  the  exterior,  and  at  b  the  interior,  of  the  right 
parietal  is  repreaenled.  They  are  quadrilateral,  and  of  nearly 
equal  thiokness  throughout.  The  outer  eonvex  surface  is 
everywhere  smooth,  except  at  its  lower  border  (1),  where 
it  is  overlspped  by  the  Temporal  bone  in  the  squamous 
suture,  and  just  above  this  part,  whara  there  is  a  slight 
arched  ridge  (S),  for  the  atiacnment  of  a  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral mus^e.  The  inner  concave  surface  has  impressions 
3f  the  eerebral  eonvolutions,  and  a  deep  branching  groove, 
wbidt,  beginning  at  the  fore  and  lower  angle  (3),  thence  ra- 
miBa*  di^raaely.  It  lodges  the  middle  meninaual  artery  of 
the  dura  mater.  rBaAiifij  Along  the  upper  bonier  is  a  broad 
shallow  groove  (4).  which  lodges  part  of  the  longitudinal 
nnoa,  ana  ia  continuous  with  that  on  tha  interior  of  the  frontal 
bone.  The  borders  of  the  parietal  bonea  are  all,  except  the 
lower,  deeply  and  irregularly  indented ;  aod  by  the  dove- 
tailing of  such  irregular  teeth,  they  form,  with  the  frontal 
bone  in  froDi,  the  coronal  suture,  with  the  occipital  behind, 
the  lambdoidal,  and,  in  the  middle  line  at  their  own  meet- 
ing, the  aagitial. 

The  Temporal  Bonea  (IVf .  13,  as  seen  from  without)  are 
placed  in  the  middle,  lateral,  and  inferior  part*  of  the  skull. 
They  praeent  each  three  diatinguiahable  p«rta,  whieh  in  the 
foBtua  are  separated:  namely,  a  Squamous  portion  (]), 
whieh  forma  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  skull ;  a  Maatoid 
portion  (S)^  which  forma  the  thick  protuberance  that  may 
oe  felt  befalDd  the  ear ;  anda  Petrous  portion  (not  visible  in 
Fig.  13,  but  in  Fig.  10  marked  «),  which  passna  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  squamoua  forwards  and  inwards  in  the 

Fig.  13. 


base  «f  thm  akulL  The  aquamous  bona  or  portion  has  a 
raundiab  ibra>  Ita  upper  edge  covers  in  the  lower  border 
tt  Ik*  ftiiaUL    It*  exterioc  auifaee  i*  ameeth,  and  givai 


attachment  to  some  of  the  temporal  muacle.  At  the  hitder 
port  of  its  lower  border  ia  an  oval  aperture  (3),  leading  ta 
the  meatus  auditorius  externus  [Ear],  a  passage  which 
goes  forwards  and  inwards  to  the  tympanum  in  the  interior 
of  the  petrous  portion.  Immediately  anterior  to  this,  and 
under  tne  fore-part  of  the  bone,  is  the  Glenoid  cavity  (4),  a 
deep  transversely  oval  hollow,  with  which  the  cor:^le  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  articulated,  and  behind  which  is  a  narrow 
chink,  the  Fissura  Glaseri,  separating  it  firom  a  strong 
ridge  which  runs  along  the  upper  surface  of  the  petrous 
bone.  In  froat  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  a  prominence,  which 
forms  its  border,  the  Tuber  articulare  (5)  ;  and  rrom  its  outer 
part  there  proceeds  horizontally  forwards,  as  if  springing 
from  the  tuber  and  two  other  8li|;htly  elevated  lines  running 
backwards,  a  long  narrow  portion  of  bone,  the  Zygomatic 
process  (6).  the  enlarged  end  of  which  joins  a  short  process 
of  the  malar  bone  to  form  the  xygoma,  an  arch  bieneath 
which  the  temporal  muscle  plays,  and  whose  sixe  and 
strength  are  generally  in  direct  proportion  to  those  of  that 
muscle,  and  to  the  force  with  which  the  lower  jaw  is  worked 
in  gnashing  with  the  teeth. 

Behind  the  metaus  auditorius  is  the  mastoid  portion.  It 
is  prolonged  downwards  in  a  strong  conical  projection,  the 
mastoid  process  (7)  giving  insertion  to  muscles  upon  and  just 
above  it,  and  of  which  the  interior  is  occupied  by  nume> 
rous  cells  communicating  with  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
Behind  and  within  the  mastoid  process  is  the  digastric 
groove,  to  whieh  the  muscle  of  the  same  name  is  attached ; 
and  farther  back  another  more  shallow  groove  for  the  tra- 
ohelo-mastoid  muscle. 

The  cerebral  surface  of  the  squamous  portion  has  a  very 
obliquely  cut  and  groved  upper  border,  which  articulates 
with  the  lower  border  of  the  parietal  bone.  On  the  same 
surface  of  the  mastoid  portion  is  a  deep  fossa,  which  lodge* 
part  of  the  lateral  sinu*.  Both  are  marked  by  the  impres- 
sions of  the  brain. 

The  Petrous  process  or  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
(Fig.  10,  c),has  received  its  name  from  the  peculiar  hardness 
of  its  tissue.  It  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  three-sided 
pyramid,  directed  from  either  side  forwards  and  inwards, 
and  fitting,  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  into  the  angle  left 
between  the  sphenoid  and  the  occipital  bunes  («  and  d). 
Its  base  is  affixed  to  the  interior  and  lower  part  of  the 
squamous  bone ;  it*  summit  fits  in  the  apex  of  the  angle 
just  mentioned.  On  its  posterior  surface  the  most  pro- 
minent object  is  the  oval  aperture  of  the  meatus  auditoriu* 
internus,  the  passage  leading  to  the  internal  ear,  and  tra- 
ver*ed  by  the  auditory  and  the  facial  nerves.  On  the 
anterior  surface  there  are  a  shallow  groove  leading  to  a 
small  hole,  through  which  the  Vidian  nerve  and  blood- 
vessels pass,  a  slight  hollow  on  which  theGasserian  ganglion 
of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  lies,  and  a  prominence  which 
indicates  the  position  of  the  superior  semicircular  canal  of 
the  ear.  On  the  inferior  surface,  which  is  placed  outside 
the  skull,  there  are  seen,  at  the  posterior  ana  outer  border, 
a  deep  fossa  (the  Jugular),  in  which  the  upper  part  of  the 
internal  jugular  vein  is  lodged;  before  and  on  the  inner 
side  of  this,  and  separated  fi^m  it  by  a  prominent  ridge,  a 
large  oval  aperture,  through  which  the  internal  carotid 
artery  passes  into  a  tortuous  canal,  whose  other  extremity  is 
at  the  very  apex  of  the  bone ;  between  the  jugular  fossa 
and  the  mastoid  process  a  hole,  the  Stylo-mastoia  foramen, 
through  which  the  facial  nerve  passes  on  its  way  to  the  face, 
after  penetrating  the  bottom  of  the  meatus  auditorius  in- 
terniu  i  and  just  anterior  to  this,  a  long-pointed  process,  the 
Styloid  (8),  to  which  several  muscles  and  ligaments  are 
attached,  and  whose  base  is  surrounded  by  an  irregular 
sharp-edged  elevation,  the  Vaginal  process  (9). 

The  anterior  border  of  the  petrous  bone  is  articulated  with 
the  posterior  part  of  the  ala  of  the  sphenoid,  leaving  an 
intermediate  space,  named  foramen  laoerum  medium  ;  the 
posterior  border  is  similarly  united  with  the  side  of  the 
Dasilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  leaving  another  space, 
the  foramen  lacerum  posterius,  through  which  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  pass.  Near 
the  angle  where  the  anterior  border  joins  the  squamous 
bone  is  an  irregularly  ^aped  aperture,  to  which  tue  carti- 
laginous part  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  affixed. 

The  small  bones  of  the  internal  Ears,  and  all  the  other 
ftartaof  the  organ  of  Hearing,  which  lie  within  and  near 
the  petrous  bone,  are  already  described.  [Bar.] 

The  Occipital  Bone  {Fig-  14  is  a  view  of  the  internal 
surface)  forms  the  posterior  and  lover  pait  of  the  middle  o$ 
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verM  ridges  and  the  spaces  below  them  give  attachment  to 
muscles ;  the  spine,  to  the  ligamentum  nucha.  Above  the 
upper  ridge  the  surface  is  smooth. 

llie  upper  and  lateral  borders  (7)  of  the  Oeuipital  bone  are 
deeply  toothed,  and  form  the  Lambdoidal  Suture,  with  the 
parietal  bones  above  and  the  mastoid  below.  In  the  course 
of  this  suture  there  occur,  more  often  than  in  that  of  any 
other,  insulated  portions  of  bone,  of  various  size  and  form, 
called  Ossa  Wormiana,  surrounded  by  margins  toothed  a« 
in  the  regular  line  of  suture. 

The  Sphenoid  Bone  (  PSg.  10,  «)  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  has  a  very  complicate  form. 
Fig.  15,  a,  gives  a  front,  and  b,  a  back  and  upper  view  af 
it.    Its  principal  partt  are  described  as  a  body  (1, 1),  two 
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the  skull,  a  portion  being  at  the  outer  wall  and  a  portion  at 
file  base.  Its  lower  and  anterior  part  is  narrow,  and  has  a 
rough  surface  (I)  in  front,  which  is  united  with  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid  bone.  Viewing  it  at  its  internal  surface,  it 
vresents,  as  one  proceeds  from  this  surface  backwards  and 
apwards,  a  smooth  hollow  surface,  which  gradually  widens, 
and  is  limited  behind  by  a  lai^e  oval  opening.  The  surface 
(2)  is  that  of  the  Basilar  Process,  in  which  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  pons  Varolii  [Brain]  rest;  the  aperture  (3) 
is  the  Foramen  magnum,  through  which  the  medulla  passes 
into  the  spinal  canal,  where  it  is  continued  into  the  spinal 
cord.  By  the  sides  of  this  foramen,  near  where  the  basilar 
process  joins  the  back  and  expanded  part  of  the  bone,  there 
are  four  foramina,  two  on  either  side,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  condyloid  foramina,  of  which  the  anterior  transmit 
the  hypoglossal  nerves,  on  which  the  motions  of  the  tongue 
depend,  and  the  latter  give  passage  to  veins  communicating 
with  the  vertebral  veins.  Opposite  the  fore  part  of  the 
foramen  magnum  the  basilar  process  suddenly  widens  into 
the  greater  portion  of  the  occipital  bone,  which  forms  the 
back  of  the  head.  In  this  part  are  four  large  hollows 
(4, 4, 5,  5),  of  which  the  two  upper  lodge  the  surfaces  of  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  the  two  lower  those  of  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum.  They  are  separated  by  two  ridges, 
which  bisect  each  other  at  nearly  right  angles.  The  upper 
part  of  that  which  runs  vertically  has  attached  to  it  a  portion 
of  the  faU  major,  and  to  its  lower  part  is  affixed  the  falx 
cerebelli ;  that  which  runs  transversely  gives  insertion  to 
the  back  part  of  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  whose  anterior 
borders  are  fixed  to  the  upper  angles  of  the  petrous  bone. 
By  these  ridges  are  broad  shallow  grooves,  which  lodge 
parts  of  the  sinuses  of  the  brain.  By  the  upper  half  of  the 
vertical  ridge  is  the  extremity  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  the 
grooves  for  which,  in  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  are 
already  mentioned,  and  which,  at  the  Internal  Occipital 
spine,  where  the  ridges  bisect  each  other,  meets  the  inferior 
longitudinal  and  other  sinuses,  to  form  what  is  named  the 
Torcular  Herophili,  their  common  point  of  meeting.  From 
this  there  proceed  the  two  lateral  sinuses,  which  run 
above  the  transverse  ridge  on  either  side,  then  cross  over 
the  posterior  inferior  angle  of  each  of  the  parietal  bones, 
then  lie  for  a  short  distance  on  the  inside  of  the  mastoid 
portion  of  the  temporal,  from  which  they  pass  through  the 
nramen  lacerum  posterius  by  a  special  aperture,  marked  by 
a  deep  notch  in  the  border  of  the  occipital  bone,  near  the 
angle  (6),  which  separates  the  basilar  from  the  other 
portion. 

The  inferior  and  outer  surface  presents  on  the  basilar 
process  numerous  irregularities,  from  which  the  back  part 
of  the  pharynx  is  suspended,  and  into  which  certain  mus- 
oles  and  ligaments  of  the  front  of  the  spine  are  inserted. 
The  foramen  magnum  has  here  an  even  and  grounded  bor- 
der ;  and  by  its  sides  two  elevations,  each  with  a  smooth  con- 
vex oval  surface,  whose  larger  axis  is  directed  forwards,  in- 
wards, and  downwards ;  these  are  the  Condyles,  by  which 
the  occipital  bone  articulates  moveably  with  the  first  verte- 
bra of  the  spine.  Near  these  also  are  the  outer  orifices  of 
tba  anterior  and  posterior  condyloid  foramina,  and  around 
them  very  rough  surfaces  for  the  insertion  of  ligaments  and 
muscles.  On  the  outer  surface  of  the  expanded  posterior 
portion  of  the  bone  are  three  ridges,  one  of  which  passes 
wom  the  border  of  the  foramen  magnum  backwards  and 
upwards  in  correspondence  with  the  internal  vertical  ridge, 
and  is  crossed  on  iu  way  by  two  transverse  arched  ridges. 
At  the  crossing  of  the  upper  of  these  two  is  a  sharp  promi- 
ence,  the  occipital  spine  or  protuberance.    The  two  trant- 


Greater  Al»  (2,  2),  two  Lesser  Alas  (6,  3,  3),  and,  on  each 
side,  two  Pterygoid  Procesnea  (a,  4,  4).  Hie  body  is  the 
central  part,  and  has  somewhat  the  form  of  a  hollow  cube. 
Chief  part  of  its  upper  or  cerebral  surface  is  hollowed, 
forming  what  is  called  the  Sella  Turcica  (6,  4).  and  lodging 
the  pituitary  gland.  [Brain]  It  is  bounded  at  its  four 
corners  by  bluntly  pointed  prominences  called  Clinoid  Pro 
cesses  (see  Fig.  10),  to  whitth  prolongations  of  dun  mater 
are  attached.  Between,  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  two  an- 
terior of  these,  is  a  level  surface  (6,  5)  on  which  the  com- 
missure of  the  optic  nerves  rests,  and  which  has  behind  a 
slight  elevation,  the  Olivary  process,  and  in  from  a  pointed 
one,  the  Ethmoid  spine  (6,  6)  which  fits  into  the  Ethmoid 
bone.  The  sides  of  the  body  slope  obliquely  downwards 
towards  the  great  ain,  and  the  cavernous  sinus  and  internal 
carotid  artery  of  each  side  rest  against  them.  The  posterior 
surface  (b.  7)  of  the  body  is  rough,  and  unites  with  the 
end  of  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital.  The  anterior 
presents  the  openings  of  large  cells  which  occupy  the  whole 
interior.  These  are  divided  by  a  middle  septum  (a,  S).  and 
are  partly  closed  in  by  two  small  portions  of  bone  edled 
Sphenoidal  Cornua;  where  not  thus  closed,  they  open  into 
the  posterior  ethmoidal  cells.  The  under  surface  of  the 
body  is  chiefly  flat,  but  has  a  ridge  called  the  azygoas  pro- 
cess along  the  middle  line,  which'  fits  to  the  Vomer. 

The  Greater  Ala  (2)  are  affixed  by  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  project  from  it  outwards,  upwards,  and  forward*.  On 
each  there  are  three  principal  surfaces,  turned  towards  the 
brain,  the  temple,  and  the  orbit,  respectively.  The  inner 
or  cerebral  (b,  8)  is  concave,  supports  part  of  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  brain,  and  presents  three  particular  orifices, 
namely  ■  the  foramen  rotundum,  near  its  anterior  and  inner 
margin,  through  which  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  passes 
bom  the  Gasaerian  ganglion  of  the  fifth  pair;  the  foramen 
ovale,  much  larger  and  near  the  posterior  and  inner  border, 
through  which  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  goes  from  the 
same  ganglion ;  and  the  foramen  spinosum,  near  the  outer 
and  posterior  angle,  which  transmits  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery.  This  outer  angle  (6,  9),  which  fits  in  between 
the  petrous  and  squamous  parts  of  the  temporal  bone  (see 
Rg.  10),  is  named  the  spinous  process.  The  outer  or  tem- 
poral surface  (a,  6)  is  slightly  hollowed,  and  forma  part  of 
the  temporal  fossa,  rising  up  at  the  lower  part  of  tne  side 
of  the  skull  as  far  as  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of  the  parie- 
tal bone.  At  its  lower  border  it  turns  abruptly  inwards  at 
a  slight  ridge,  below  which  it  is  continued  to  the  ptery- 
goid processes,  and  ftirms  part  of  the  xygomatie  ibsaa  ;  its 
posterior  border  articulates  with  the  squamous,  its  aaterior 
with  the  frontal  bone.  The  anterior  or  orbital  lutfiica  (a,  7 
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ii  flat  and  tmooth,  and  forms  part  of  the  outer  wall  of.  the 
orbit,  where  it  articulates  with  the  malar,  frontal,  and  upper 
jaw  bones. 

The  Leaser  Ate  {b.  3.  3)  aie  long,  narrow,  sharp-pointed 
processes  projecting  horicontallr  outwards  ftom  the  front 
and  upper  part  of  the  body.  Internally  and  behind  they 
bear  tlie  anterior  clinoid  processes,  beneath  which  are  the 
Optic  foramina  for  transmitting  the  ophthalmic  arteries  and 
the  optic  nerves  from  the  commiaeure  to  the  orbit  The 
upper  surfiiM  of  these  alss  is  flat,  and  supports  part  of  the 
brain.  The  anterior  border  is  articulated  with  the  orbital 
plates  of  the  frontal  bone  on  either  side,  and  in  the  middle, 
where  the  ethmoidal  spine  projects,  with  the  ethmoid  bone. 
The  posterior  border  lies  in  the  Fissura  Sylvii,  between  the 
anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the  brain.  The  under  surface 
is  smooth :  between  it  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  great 
ala  is  a  gap,  the  foramen  lacerum  anterius,  transmitting 
nerves  and  a  vein  to  the  orbit. 

The  Pterygoid  processes  (a,  4,  4)  ire  directed  downwards 
from  the  under  and  outer  part  of  the  body.  On  each  side 
there  are  two  lamellse,  an  external  and  an  internal ;  they 
are  long  and  narrow  quadrilateral  plates  nearly  meeting  in 
front,  where  they  articulate  with  the  palate  bone,  and  di- 
verging behind  so  as  to  leave  a  space,  in  which  the  internal 
pterygoid  and  circumflezus  palati  muscles  are  attached. 
The  internal  and  longer  of  the  lamellse  has  at  its  lowest 
extremity  a  hook,  the  Hamular  process,  round  which,  as  on 
a  pulley,  the  tendon  of  the  last-mentioned  muscle  plays. 
At  the  upper  part,  where  the  pterygoid  processes  jom  the 
body,  is  a  canal,  the  Vidiaif,  running  fh>m  Wore  backwards 
and  transmitting  the  Vidian  nerve. 

The  Ethmoid  Bone  (  Kg.  10,/)  is  situated  in  the  front 
snd  middle  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  between  the  orbits. 
Kg.  1 6  gives  a  profile  view  of  it  flx>m  the  left  side.  It  pre- 
sents six  different  aspects,  and  for  the  most  part  is  of  a  very 
light  spongy  texture.  Its  upper  surface,  which  is  presented 
to  the  brain,  has  in  front  and  in  its  middle  line  a  strong 
triangular  process,  the  Crista  Chdii  (I),  to  which  the  front 
of  the  falx  cerebri  is  attached.  The  apex  of  this  process  is 
directed  straight  upwards;  the  base  is  continuous  below 
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with  the  perpendicular  or  nasal  plate  (2),  which  divides  the 
Ethmoid  bone  into  two  equal  lateral  halves,  and  which, 
with  the  Vomer,  which  it  joins  below,  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  septum  of  the  nose.  The  Crista  Ghlli,  sloping 
downwards  and  backwards,  is  gradually  kwt  behind,  where 
the  Ethmoid  bone  receives  the  spine  of  the  sphenoid.  On 
either  nde  of  it  is  a  narrow  quaarangular  plate  (the  Cribri- 
form plate),  on  which  the  bulb  of  one  of  the  olfectory  nerves 
rests.  Each  is  perforated  by  a  number  of  holes  throngh 
which  the  branches  of  the  olfketory  and  another  smaller 
nerve  pass  to  the  interior  of  the  nose.  In  front,  and  along 
part  of  the  border  oi' each  plate,  are  the  orifices  of  numerous 
cells,  whieh,  in  the  entire  skull,  are  closed  in  by  the  frontal 
bone  and  its  orbitar  plates,  and  eommunicate  with  the 
frontal  sinuses. 

The  surface  of  the  upper  part  of  each  side  of  the  ethmoid 
bone  is  (brmed  by  a  thin  smooth  quadrilateral  plate,  the 
orbitar  plate  (3),  which  forms  great  part  of  the  inner  wall  of 
the  orbit,  and  unites  above  with  the  corresponding  plate  of 
the  frontal  (leaving  two  small  apertures,  the  anterior  and 
posterior  internal  orbitar  foramina,  for  the  passage  of  small 
nerves  and  vessels),  in  front  with  the  laerymal,  below  with 
the  orbitar  portions  of  the  upper  jaw  and  palate  bones,  and 
behind  with  the  sphenoid.  Between  the  oibitar  and  nasal 
plates,  each  half  of  the  bone  is  formed  of  cells  and  folds  of 
very  thin  lamelln,  which  form  part  of  the  chambers  of  the 
nose,  and  have  the  olilsotory  membrane  and  nerves  spread 
out  upon  them.  [SmcLL.]  The  principal  parts  are  the 
middle  turbinated  or  spongy  bone  (4),  a  roll  of  thin  bone, 
which  forms  the  lower  border  of  the  cells ;  and  a  smaller  but 
similar  roll  bighw  up,  and  confined  to  the  back  part,  called 
the  superior  turbinated  or  spongy  bone  (9).  Under  each 
toll  at  its  posterior  part  is  apaasage  to  the  cells,  called  re- 
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spectively  the  Superior  and  the  Middle  Meatus  of  the  noUi 
The  ethmoidal  cells  communicate  in  front  with  the  frontal, 
and  behind  with  the  sphenoidal  cells  or  sinuses. 

The  six  bones  just  described  enclose  the  Brain,  forming  a 
cavity  whose  sise,  compared  with  that  of  the  crania  of  brutes, 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  marks  of  the  human 
species.  To  the  protection  of  the  important  organs  within 
ii  as  to  their  chief  office,  everything  in  the  structure  and 
arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  is  adapted.  Those 
parts  of  them  which  lie  exposed  to  direct  external  injury  are 
formed  of  three  layers,  namely,  an  outer  and  inner  table,  and 
an  intermediate  diploe.*  The  outer  table  is  formed  of  bone 
of  ordinary  compactness,  such  as  is  not  liable  to  be  cracked 
by  moderate  shocks ;  the  inner,  of  much  harder  and  more 
brittle  bone  (whence  its  name  of  Tabula  vitrea),  which  may 
be  more  easily  cracked,  but  less  easily  cut  or  pierced.  The 
diploe  is  of  a  soft  spongy  tissue,  calculated  to  lessen  the 
vibrations  that  are  produced  by  blows  on  the  outer  table, 
before  they  reach  the  inner  and  more  brittle  one.  The 
arrangement  is  thus  similar  to  that  by  which  one  might 
safely  enclose  a  substance  liable  to  injury  either  from 
being  shaken  or  cut,  within  an  inner  case  of  hard  porcelain, 
a  middle  one  of  soft  leather,  and  an  outer  oqe  of  tough 
wood. 

The  formation  of  the  sutures  seems  to  have  the  same  end. 
The  outer  tables  of  the  exposed  bones  have  their  edges  finely 
dovetailed,  and  ore  thus  so  immoveably  held  together  that 
none  but  a  violentlv  expansive  force  exercised  at  once  on  the ' 
whole  interior  of  the  cavity  can  separate  them.  The  inner 
tables  are  simply  apposed  with  a  very  thin  intermediate 
layer  of  cartilage ;  an  arrangement  which,  as  Sir  Charles 
BellYwho  has  written  most  ingeniouslyon  this  subject  in 
his  *  Animal  Mechanics '),  says,  is  often  imitated  in  works  of 
art,  in  which  tough  materials,  such  as  wood,  are  joined  by 
mutually  fitting  dentations ;  and  britUe  ones,  such  as  glass 
or  marble,  by  smooth  edges  and  a  layer  of  cement.  A  similar 
mode  of  opposition  is  seen  between  all  the  bones  of  the  skull 
that  are  not  exposed  to  direct  violence. 

The  top  of  the  skull  presents  transversely  an  arch  formed 
by  the  two  parietal  bones  (see  Fig.  8),  whose  most  prominent 
parts,  like  those  of  the  frontal,  occipital,  and  others,  era 
stronger  and  thicker  than  any  others;  a  circumstance 
adapted  for  greater  resistance  to  force,  whether  applied 
directly  against  those  parts,  or  to  the  summit  of  the  arch 
from  whence  it  would  fall  chiefly  on  them.  The  strength  of 
this  arch  is  further  secured  by  the  lower  parts  of  the  parietal 
bones  being  held  in  by  the  overlapping  upper  borders  of  the 
temporal  and  sphenoidal  bones,  other  parts  of  which,  passine 
across  the  base  of  the  skull,  hold  the  parietal  bones,  which 
by  pressure  from  above  might  be  made  to  start  outwards  or 
pushed  inwards,  as  beams  hold  the  walls  of  a  house  from 
oein^  driven  either  in  or  out  by  the  weight  of  the  roof. 
Taking  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  skull  as  a  dome,  the 
same  strength  of  resistance  to  superincumbent  pressure  is 
obtained  at  every  part  by  nearly  similar  means,  especially  at 
at  the  coronal  suture,  where,  as  has  been  already  said,  the 
parietal  bones  overlap  the  flnntal  at  the  supports  of  its  arch, 
and  are  themselves  overlapped  by  it  at  the  summit  of  their 
own.  In  this  regard  also  may  be  noticed  the  strength  and 
thickness  of  the  angular  processes,  and  of  the  orbitar  arches 
extended  between  them  (see  Fig.  11),  which  serve  as  sup- 
ports for  the  front  of  the  dome ;  and  the  thickening  of  the 
bones  along  the  course  of  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses, 
resembling  groins  in  masonry. 

Tha  relations  of  the  skull  to  the  erect  posture,  the  adap- 
tations of  the  ethmoid  and  sphenoid  bones  to  the  sense  of 
smell,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  base  of  the  skull  in 
reference  to  the  ear,  the  several  nerves,  &C.,  are  considered 
elsewhere.    [BRAiir;  Ear;  Man;  Siixll,  &c.] 

The  second  chief  ^vision  of  the  Skull  includes  the  bones 
of  the  Face,  the  principal  of  which  are  represented  in  Pigt. 
8  and  17. 

The  Nasal  3one»(Flgi.  8,  9,  17,  g)  form  the  upper  part 
of  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  They  are  narrow  and  quadri- 
lateral ;  thick  above,  where  they  fit  into  the  nasal  notch  of 
the  fh>ntsil  bone;  broad  and  thin  below.  The  outor  bordei 
of  each  articuhttes  with  that  of  the  ascending  process  of  the 
upper  jaw-bone ;  the  inner  is  in  contact  witn  that  of  tho 
other ;  the  lower  are  in  contact  with  the  cartilages  that  form 
the  rest  of  the  groundwork  of  the  nose.     The  anterior  sur- 

*  ThteurusniMBtdaMiiotniitlnailhCTtlMelindorlhaoUpaNM.  In 
th*  fonon  all  th«  boa«  «ra  tnfh  ud  alaMla  |  lu  tha  latin:  tha  diploa  I*  UM 
ap  by  bald  bsMb  and  thr  whole  aaoimi  la  tlierafora  mon  liable  to  fnalu*. 
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6f  the  palate  bone.  He  inner  or  naaal  aspect  presents, 
bebw,  a  tough  surfiue  by  which  the  botie  is  united  to  it* 
fellow  on  the  opposite  side,  and  which  is  deeper  in  front  than 
behind.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  ridge  which  extends  from 
before  backwards,  and  between  which  and  that  of  the  other 
bone  is  a  narrow  groove  to  receive  the  vomer.  The  anterior 
part  of  the  ridge  (r)  is  called  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  and 
elose  by  it  is  the  (bramen  incisivum,  which  leads  down  to 
tbe  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  transmiu  the  anterior  palatine 
nerve.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  ridge  is  a  concave  smooth 
surface,  the  upper  snrfiteeof  the  palatine  process,  of  which 
the  lower  surface  forms,  as  already  said,  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  From  the  outer  part  of  tnis  surface,  which  forms 
part  of  the  floor  of  the  nostrils,  the  bone  rises  almost  verli- 
esUy  towards  the  naaal  spine  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  orbiul 
plate,  and,  at  about  its  middle,  presents  a  large  aperture 
leading  into  tbe  Antrum  Highmori,  a  cavity  occupying  the 
whole  interior  of  the  bqdy  of  tbe  bone. 

The  Palate  bones  are  placed  backward  between  tbe  superior 
maxillary  and  the  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid.  The 


fece  is  concave  from  above  downwards,  and  convex  from  side 
to  side ;  the  posterior  has  opposite  directions,  and  in  the 
middle  line,  where  the  two  bones  are  in  contact,  is  applied 
on  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal,  and  the  edge  of  the  perpen- 
dicular plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone. 


The  Superior  Maxillary  or  Upper  Jaw  bones  (Fig*.  8,  9, 
17,  A)  form  the  greater  part  of  the  front'of  the  ihoe.  Fig.  IB 
gives  a  view  of  the  outer  part  of  that  of  tbe  left  side.  This 
surface  is  bounded  below  by  a  narrow  border,  the  Alveolar 
border  or  process  (1),  in  which  the  upper  teeth  are  set  in 
their  sockets.  Its  outline  is  an  elliptioal  arc,  and  from  it 
the  outer  sur&ce  ascends  to  the  orbit,  of  which  it  forass  tbe 
inner  and  great  part  of  the  lower  margin  (2).  It  is  un- 
evenly depmsed  in  two  or  three  places  fbr  the  attachment 
of  muscles  of  the  face.  At  the  outer  part,  near  the  orbit,  it 
presents  a  rough  surfiuie,  the  Malar  eminence  (8),  by  which 
It  i*  united  with  the  oheek-bone.  Below  and  in  front  of 
this  is  a  depression  called  Fossa  canina,  and  on  its  innat 
side,  just  below  tbe  orbital  margin,  is  the  Infra-ocbital  fora- 
men, through  which  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  posses 
to  the  face.  Tbe  anterior  border  of  this  external  surfkoa 
first  ascends  vertically  where  the  two  bones  are  in  contact 
in  tbe  middle  line  (see  Fig.  8);  then  is  suddenly  cat  out  in 
a  cieseentie  arch  (4)  so  as  to  leave  between  the  two  the  large 
aperture  into  tbe  nasal  cavities,  and  then  again  ascends 
where  the  upper  maxillary  bone  unites  with  the  nasal  of  tbe 
same  side.  This  ascending  part  is  called  the  nasal  prooesa 
(5) ;  its  summit  is  fixed  in  the  nasal  notch  of  the  frontal 
bone ;  its  outer  surface  looks  towards  the  orbit,  is  deeply 

grooved,  and  with  the  lacrymal  bone,  to  which  its  postetior 
order  is  attached,  forms  a  channel  for  the  lacrymal  duet ; 
its  inner  surface  is  directed  towards  the  cavity  of  the  noae^ 
has  an  oval  roughness  which  is  united  with  the  inferior  tur- 
binated bone,  and  above  closes  some  of  the  anterior  eth- 
.  moidal  cells.  Below  and  behind  the  malar  eminence  the 
surface  is  excavated  to  form  part  of  the  sygomatic  fosta ; 
and  above  this  it  swells  out  ana  is  perforated  by  numerous 
foramina,  through  which  the  nerves  of  tbe  upper  teeth 
pass. 

The  upper,  or  orbitar,  surface  (S),  consists  of  a  thin  filate, 
forming  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  and  presenting  a  groove  which 
leads  to  the  infra-orbital  canal,  and  a  depression  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle  of  the  eye.  llie 
under  or  palatine  surface  is  rough  and  concave,  and  forms 
part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Its  eater  border  is  arched, 
and  bounded  by  the  alveolar  process;  the  inner  is  straight, 
and  is  set  against  that  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  middle 
line;  the  posterior  is  utiitrid  with  tne  corresponding  process 


lower,  horitontal,  or  palatine  portion  (1)  of  each  is  attached 
behind  the  palatine  process  of  the  upper  jaw,  to  which  it  is 
similar  in  form,  and  it  completes  the  back  part  of  the  roof 
of  tbe  mouth  or  hard  palate,  and  of  the  floor  of  the  nostrils. 
Its  poatarior  border  baa  the  Velum  palati  [Palatb]  attached 
to  it:  its  under  surfiaee  presents  two  foramina,  through 
which  the  poatarior  palatine  nerves  pass.  From  its  outer 
border  a  thin  plate  (S)  ascends  vertically ;  where  It  com- 
mences there  is,  behind,  a  rough  process  (3),  articulating  with 
and  filling  up  the. gap  between  the  pterygoid  processes  of 
tbe  sphenoid.  (J^.  1  a,  a,  4, 4.)  The  nasal  or  inner  surface 
of  this  ascending  portion  articulates  with  the  inferior  turbi- 
nated bone,  and  forms  part  of  tbe  outer  wall  of  tbe  nostrils : 
tbe  outer  surface  articulates  with  the  back  and  inner  part 
of  tbe  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  forms  with  it  the  pos- 
terior palatine  canal.  The  upper  border  has  a  notch,  which, 
in  the  entire  skull,  is  completed  by  the  sphenoid  bone  into 
a  bole,  called  the  spheno-palatine,  for  tbe  transmission  of 
nerves  of  the  same  name :  behind  it  is  a  triangular  process 
(6),  of  which  one  surface  articulates  with  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid)  and  before  it  is  another  (4),  of  whose  sur&oea 
one  closes  some  of  the  ethmoid  cells,  and  another  ftttms  a 
small  part  of  the  baok  and  floor  of  the  orbit. 

The  Malar  or  Cheek  Bonaa  {Kgt.  8, 9, 1 7,  t)  farm  the  moat 
prominent  part  of  the  cheeks.  The  form  of  each  is  quadran- 
gular. The  ftunt  surface  is  slightly  convex,  and  mu  small 
apertures  for  vessels  and  nerves :  the  baok  covers  the  tnmt 
of  the  lygoitaatis  fossa :  the  upper  surface  is  the  narrowest, 
and  forms  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  of  which  also  part 
of  the  front  border  ia  formed  by  the  upper  margin  of  this 
bone.  By  its  poatarior  surfaoa  and  inner  border  tbe  malar 
is  united  to  tbe  upper  jaw-bohe,  as  already  described  ;  and 
by  its  posterior  ana  outer  angle  to  the  aygomatie  proceaa  of 
the  temporal  bone  {Kg.  13,  6X  with  which  it  fwma  tbe 
sygoma. 

The  Lacrymal  Bones  {Pig.  9,j)  are  two  small  thin  lamella 
of  bone  at  tbe  fore  part  of  tbs  inner  wall  of  the  orbit.  Each  of 
them  in  some  maaaure  tesembles  a  thumb-nail,  whence 
they  are  also  called  Ungual  Bones.  Eaoh  is  cotnpoaed  of 
two  parts :  tbe  anterior  is  deeply  grooved  an  the  aurfoee 
turned  towards  the  orbit,  and  oontributea  to  tbe  fbnxwtion 
of  tbe  lacrymal  oanal  with  tbe  naaal  process  of  the  unper 
jaw-bone,  with  whiob  its  anterior  margin  articulates.  Tbe 
posterior  part  is  flat,  and  closes  those  of  the  ethmoidal 
oelU  whioh  lie  anterior  to  it»  orbital  plate.  Tbepoaterior 
margin  of  this  part  articulates  with  the  ethmoti  lione,  the 
upper  with  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frotatal,  and  the  lower 
with  that  of  the  upper  jaw-bone. 

Tbe  Inferior  Turbinated  or  Spongy  Bones  are  thin  roi^h 
lamelltB,  whose  lower  bordeir  is  rolled  up  aomewhat  like  a 
scroll.  They  lie  withirl  the  nasal  cavitiaSk  and,  exeopt  ia 
being  larger,  they  alosely  resemUe  the  benes  of  the 
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name  which  ara  appended  to  the  ethmoid.  Thef  aM 
attached  at  either  end  to  the  inner  surfiicea  of  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  upper  jaw  and  palate  bones,  and,  in  the 
middle,  to  the  laetymal  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  orbital 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone :  upon  these  they  are  suspended 
before  the  aperture  of  the  Antrum,  which,  in  the  entire 
akull,  thM  nearly  conceal.  Like  all  the  bones  whieh  fbrm 
part  of  the  carities  of  the  nose,  they  are  eorered  by  mucous 
membrane.  Beneath  their  outer  coneave  snrflusa  nms  the 
inferior  meatus  of  the  nose. 

The  Vomer  (Fig.  8,  k)  is  a  thin  qnadrilateral  plate  which 
forms  a  eonsidenble  part  of  the  middle  partition  of  the 
nose.  Its  upper  border  is  the  thickest,  and  is  articnlated 
with  the  azygos  process  and  under  surface  of  the  sphenoid 
bone ;  the  lower  border  Qts  into  the  groove  between  the 
ridges  in  the  apposed  snrfltoes  of  tbn  palatine  pnoesses  of 
the  upper  jaw  and  palate  bones ;  the  anterior  joins  the  ver- 
tical part  of  the  ethmoid  above,  and  the  cartilaginous  part 
of  the  septum  of  the  nose  below :  the  posterimr  is  fiee,  and 
divides  the  passage  firom  the  nostrils  into  the  phwyax 
behind. 

Fig.  20 


The  Inferior  Maxillary,  or  Lower  Jai^-Bone  (Fig$.  8,  9, 1, 

and  F!g.  SO),  has  a  form  something  like  that  of  a  horse-shoe. 

It  is  made  up  of  a  body  or  horiiontal  portion  (1),  and  a 

ramus,  or  ascending  portion  (8).    The  former  is  convex 

anteriorly,  and  on  Its  very  ft-ont  presents  the  prominence 

which  contributes  to  form  the  ohin  (3).    This  is  marked  in 

the  middle  line  by  the  Symphysis,  at  which  the  two  portions 

of  which  the  jaw  was  lint  composed  are  nnited.    On  either 

side  of  this  is  a  slight  depression,  the  Fossa  incisrva ;  and 

farther  out  a  hole,  the  mental  (4),  through  which  branches 

of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  and  vessels  pass  to  the  chin.    A 

raised  line  giving  insertion  to  mnsoles  passes  hence  obliquely 

outwards  to  the  upper  border ;  and  on  the  inner  surface  there 

is  another  line  corresponding  to  this,  and  giving  origin  to 

'         the  mylo-hyoideus  muscle,  from  whence  it  is  called  the 

'         mylo^yoidean  ridee.    On  the  inner  surfsce  there  are  also 

'        prominences  near  the  symphysis  for  the  insertion  of  muscles. 

'         The  lower  border  is  smooth  and  rounded ;    the  upper,  or 

.\lveolar  process,  is  marked  by  notches  corresponding  with 

'         the  sockets  of  the  lower  teeth,  which  are  set  in  it. 

*  The  rami  ascend  almost  vertically  f^om  the  endsof  the  two 
'  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  broad,  flat,  and  quadrilateral. 
'  At  the  angle  (5),  where  each  joins  the  body,  there  are  on 
'  both  surfaces  rough  prominences;  the  external  gives  at- 
'  taohment  to  the  masseter,  the  internal  to  the  internal  ptery- 
'  goid  muscle.  The  internal  surface  has  also,  near  the  end  of 
'        the  mylo-hyoidean  ridge,  a  hole,  the  inferior  dental  (6), 

*  through  which  the  nerve  of  the  same  name  passes  into  the 
'  interior  of  the  jaw,  ttota  which  it  again  emerges  at  the 
'        mental  hole  (4).    Leading  from  the  dental  fbramen  is  a 

small  groove  for  a  branch  of  the  dental  nerve.  The  anterior 
''  border  of  the  ramus  terminates  in  a  sharp  projection,  the 
''        Coronoid  process  (7,  7),  to  which  the  temporal  muscle  is  at- 

*  tached ;  the  posterior,  in  a  transversely  oval  process,  with  a 
'  smooth  summit,  the  Condyle  (8,  8),  which  articulates  with 
''  full  freedom  of  motion  in  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal 
'*  bone.  Below  this  is  the  Neck  (9),  to  whieh  the  external 
If  pterygoid  muscle  is  in  part  attached ;  and  the  space  between 
^  the  condyle  and  the  coronoid  process  is  the  Sigmoid  notch 
*>        (10,  10). 

s*  The  bones  of  the  ihee  serve  as  a  groundwork  to  many 

parts  whose  structures  and  functions  are  already  described 

^  in  separate  articles ;  and  since,  in  eadi  case,  the  parts  which 
the  bones  take  are  at  the  same  time  considered,  an  aeoonnt 

^       of  their  adaptation  to  the  several  offices  perfmned  by  tiM 

li^'       different  portions  of  the  face  is  not  hei*  neeessary.  Their  m- 

f>      htions  to  the  featotes  are  dMorlbed  in  the  aitloW  Mjur. 
ft 


The  l^t  main  division  of  the  Skeleton  oonaista  of  tb* 
Upper  and  Lower  Extremities  (Fig.  1 ;  3,  4).  The  upper 
are  composed  of  the  Soapula,  Clavicle,  Humerus,  Radtus. 
Ulna,  Carpus,  Metacarpus,  and  Fingers.  The  scapula  and 
clavicle  are  analogous  to  the  Ossa  innominata  in  the  lowtr 
eztramitiea. 

Fig.  21. 


The  Scapula,  or  shoulder-blade,  of  which,  in  Fig.  21,  tne 
back  is  represented,  with  parts  of  the  clavicle  and  humerus, 
is  triangular  in  its  outline,  and  flat,  being  formed  of  two 
compact  layers,  and  an  intermediate  diploe,  varied  in  thick- 
ness. It  has  three  borders  or  Costrn,  a  superior  (I),  poste- 
rior (2),  which  lies  nearly  parallel  with  the  spine,  and  an 
inferior  (3),  which  is  also  the  longest.  They  are  all  thicker 
than  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  give  insertion  to  various 
muscles  moying  the  shoulder.  F^om  the  posterior  border, 
about  one-third  from  the  upper  and  two-thirds  from  the 
lower  angle,  there  commences  a  ridge  called  the  Spine  (4), 
which,  as  it'  passes  along  the  back  of  the  scapula  towards 
the  oater  angle,  gradually  increases  in  depth,  and  at  its 
end,  projecting  beyond  and  above  the  angle,  bears  a  strong 
■rchM  process,  called  the  Acromion  (5),  which  articulates 
with  the  clavicle,  overhangs  the  shoulder-joint,  and  gives  at- 
tachment to  some  of  its  muscies  and  ligaments.  The  spine 
divides  the  back  of  the  scapula  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
icwer  is  much  the  larger,  and  which  are  named,  according 
to  their  position.  Supra-  (6)  and  InfVar  (7)  Spinous  Fossb. 
They  give  origin  to  muscles  of  the  same  names.  The  an- 
terior surface,  or  belly  of  the  scapula,  is  slightly  concave,  and 
gives  insertion  to  the  subscapularis  mUscle,  for  the  attach- 
ment of  whoee  several  parts  it  is  marked  by  alternate  longi- 
tudinal elevations  and  depressions.  At  the  outer  angle  the 
bone  is  terminated  by  the  Glenoid  Cavity  (8),  an  ovate  sur- 
face slightly  hollowed,  narrower  above  than  below,  and  with 
which  die  head  of  the  humerus  (9)  articulates  with  very  ex- 
tensive ft'eedom  of  motion.  Its  border  is  thick,  and  is  ren- 
dered deeper  in  the  recent  subject  by  a  rim  of  fibro-carti- 
lage,  the  glenoid  ligament,  similar  to  that  which  borderf 
the  acetabulum.  Between  this  border  and  the  base  of  the 
spine  the  scapula  is  narrower  than  elsewhere ;  and  this  pari 
is  called  the  Neck.  From  the  superior  oosta,  near  this 
neck,  a  long  and  strong  curved  process,  the  Coracoid,  pro- 
jects forwards,  and  gives  attachment  to  several  pauscles  and 
ligaments;  and  at  its  root  there  is  in  the  superior  costa 
a  hole,  or  a  notch,  through  which  the  supra-scapular  nerve 
(and  sometimes  its  accompanying  vessels)  pass. 

The  scapula  is  attached  to  the  trunk  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  clavicle,  and  by  the  muscles  which  connect 
it  to  the  spine  and  ribs.  It  can  therefore  slide  freely  on  the 
back  of  the  chest ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  follows  all  the 
larger  movements  of  the  humerus,  so  that  its  glenoid  cavity 
and  the  head  of  that  bone,  which  have  but  a  small  surface 
of  mutual  contact,  almost  always  preserve  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  dislocated  than 
thcry  would  be  if  the  scapula  were  more  closely  fixed. 

The  Clavicle,  or  Collar-bone,  extends  transversely  from 
the  notch  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  sternum  to  the  anterior 
and  outer  margin  of  the  acromion  (Fig.  21).  With  both 
«f  these  its  ends  are  articulated  wi£h  a  moderate  extent  of 
nobility;  with  the  stemnm,  by  the  apex  of  a  brood  to* 
•ngidarsnrfkoef  with  the  acromion,  by  a  small  flat  oval  inr 
ina  oa  ittf  potrtaiiot  Mig*.  TheGlaTidahataearIyth«dire«< 
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tions  of  the  double-curved  line  of  beauty,  being  slightly 
arched  forwards  at  the  sternal,  and  backwards  at  the  sca- 
pular, half.  At  the  former  it  is  thick,  strong,  and  trian- 
gular; in  the  latter,  broad  and  flattened.  On  the  upper 
surface,  which  lies  just  under  the  skin,  it  is  smooth ;  on  the 
lower  it  has,  near  its  sternal  end,  a  mark  where  a  ligament 
fixing  it  to  the  first  rib  is  attached ;  farther  out  a  larger 
elevation,  to  which  the  subclavian  muscle  is  fixed:  and 
near  the  acromial  end,  other  prominences,  to  which  the 
ligaments  connecting  it  with  the  ooracoid  process  of  the  sca- 
pula (which  projects  just  below  it)  are  amxed. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Clavicle  is  to  keep  the  arm  at  a 
distance  from  the  trunk  for  all  its  outward  motions ;  and  in 
adaptation  to  this,  its  length  and  streuglh  form  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  features  of  the  humaa  skeleton. 

The  Humerus,  the  bone  of  the  upper  arm  (Fig.  22,  A),  is 
articulated  above  with  the  scapula  by  a   hemispherical 


smooth  portion  called  the  Head  (I),  which  is  bounded  at 
its  outer  and  lower  part  by  a  narrow  groove  called  the  Neck. 
The  axis  of  the  head  forms  with  that  of  the  shaft  or  body  of 
the  bone  an  angle  of  about  130°.  Close  by  the  neck,  the 
upper  and  outer  part  of  the  shaft  is  surmounted  by  two  Tu- 
berosities :  the  larger  and  posterior  (2)  has  three  flat  surfaces, 
to  each  of  which  a  muscle  from  the  scapula  is  attached  ;  the 
lesser  (3)  gives  attachment  to  the  subscapularis  muscle. 
The  rest  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  is  round  and  nearly 
smooth ;  but  just  above  the  middle  of  its  outer  surface  is  a 
rough  elevation  (4),  to  which  the  deltoid,  the  chief  muscle 
of  the  shoulder,  is  attached.  About  half-way  down,  the 
shaft  begins  to  be  flatter  and  wider,  and  at  either  border  of 
it  commence  sharp  ridges,  which,  as  they  descend,  become 
prominent,  and  which  terminate  below  at  the  External  (5) 
and  Internal  (6)  Condyles.  Each  of  the  Condyles  gives 
insertion  to  a  ligament  and  several  muscles  of  the  fore-arm ; 
the  inner  is  the  more  prominent,  but  the  outer  is  the  larger. 
Between  the  condyles  is  the  inferior  articular  surface,  which 
is  composed  of  two  parts  for  articulatiog  separately  with 
each  or  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  Oa  the  outer  side,  just 
within  the  external  condyle,  the  surface  has  a  smooth  rounded 
('Prominence  or  tuberosity  (7),  against  which  the  summit  of 
the  head  of  the  radius  is  apposed ;  more  inwards  there  is  a 
deep  groove  (8)  separated  from  the  tuberosity  by  a  slight 
ridge,  and  from  the  inner  condyle  by  one  much  more  pro- 
aiiaont,  in  which  the  raised  portion  of  the  sigmoid  cavity  of 
the  ulna  moves  as  in  a  hiuge-joint.  This  part  of  the  joint 
is  named  the  Trochlea.  Both  before-  and  behind  it  is 
bounded  above  by  a  depression  :  into  thai  on  the  posterior 
surface,  which  is  the  deeper,  the  olecranon  of  the  ulna  is 
received  when  the  fore-arm  is  extended ;  and  into  the  an- 
terior, the  coronoid  process  of  the  same  bone,  when  the  fore- 
arm is  much  bent. 

The  Fore-arm  contains  two  bones,  the  Radius  and  the 
Ulna  {Fig.  22,  B,  C) :  the  former  being  that  with  which  the 
movements  of  rotation  are  effected ;  the  latter,  that  which 
takes  the  chief  part  in  flexion  and  extension.  The  radius 
(B),  when  tlie.{«lm  of  the  hand  is  turned  forwards,  is  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  arm ;  and  it  is  the  shorter  of  the  two 
boues.  At  iu  upper  end  it  has  a  circular  disk,  the  Head  (1), 
WMlowed  on  iU  upper  surface,  where  it  artioulatea  with  the 
tabctwiiy  on  the  lower  md  of  the  Humerus  (A,  7),  tad 


smooth  on  its  circumference,  where  it  is  encircled  by  a  riiig 
within  which  it  rotates,  and  which  is  formed  in  part  by  the 
ulna,  and  in  part  by  a  ligament.  Just  below  this  is  the 
Neck  (2),  of  which  the  upper  part  is  similarly  encircled ; 
and  below  it,  on  the  anterior  and  inner  surface  is  a  knob, 
the  Tubercle  (3),  to  which  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  the  chief 
flexor  muscle  of  the  fore-arm,  is  attached.  Yet  lower,  the 
shaft  (6,  6)  of  the  radius  becomes  three-sided,  and  as  it 
descends  grows  wider.  At  its  lowest  pcut  it  is  much  ex- 
panded, is  flattened  before  and  behind,  and  terminates  with 
•  prominent  border  to  which  ligaments  of  the  wrist-joint  aru 
attached.  The  posterior  and  outer  surfaces  of  this  lower 
end  are  deeply  grooved  for  the  passage  of  tendons :  and  ihu 
latter  is  prolonged  into  a  blunt-pointed  process,  the  Styloiil 
(4),  to  which  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  attached.  The 
inner  surface  has  a  small  smooth  cavity,  the  Semilunar, 
which  articulates  with  the  outer  part  of  the  lower  head  of  the 
Ulna.  The  terminal  sur&ce  (at  5)  is  smooth,  somewhat 
triangular,  and  slightly  hollowed  ;  it  articulates  with  the 
carpus,  and  is  continuous  over  the  inner  border  with  that 
which  articulates  with  the  ulna. 

The  Ulna  (C)  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ibre-arm. 
At  its  upper  and  larger  extremity  it  has  a  broad  and  deep 
crescentic  notch,  the  Greater  Sigmoid  Cavity  (1)  whose 
smooth  surface  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  middle  ridge, 
and  which  is  received  in  the  trochlea  of  the  Humerus.  It  is 
bounded  at  either  end  by  a  sharp  process.  The  upper  and 
posterior  is  the  larger,  and  is  named  the  Olecranon  (2) ;  it 
forms  the  rough  prominence  behind  the  elbow;  and  when 
the  arm  is  extended,  its  point,  which  is  curved  forwards, 
rests  in  the  fossa  at  the  back  of  the  humerus.  The  lower 
and  anterior  (3)  is  the  Coronoid  Process,  whose  point,  when 
the  arm  is  fully  bent,  rests  in  the  anterior  fossa  of  the 
humerus.  On  the  outer  side  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
great  sigmoid  cavity  is  continued  over  a  small  oval  concave 
portion  of  the  side  of  the  bone  just  behind  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess. This  is  the  Lesser  sigmoid  cavity;  upon  which  the 
side  of  the  head  of  the  radius  rotates,  and  to  whose  borders 
the  coronaiY  ligament  by  which  that  head  is  encircled,  is 
attached.  The  body  or  shaft  (4,  4)  of  the  ulna  grows 
smaller  from  above  downwards,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
three-sided ;  its  external  and  sharp  margin  giving  origin  to 
the  interosseous  ligament,  which,  being  attached  also  to  the 
opposed  margin  of  the  radius,  fills  up  the  space  between 
these  bones.  At  its  lower  end,  the  ulna  becomes  nearly 
cylindrical  and.  then  is  a  little  enlarged:  at  its  termination 
it  presents  a  double  articular  surface;  one,  on  the  end 
which  is  nearly  circular,  and  (through  the  medium  of  a 
flbro-cartilage)  articulates  with  part  of  the  carpus ;  the  other, 
on  the  outer  border,  which  is  narrow  and  convex,  and  is 
received  in  the  semilunar  cavity  of  the  radius.  The  inner 
border  of  this  lower  extremity  bears  a  short  and  blunt  pro- 
cess, the  Styloid  (S),  to  which  the  internal  lateral  ligament 
of  the  wrist-joint  is  fixed. 

The  motions  of  which  tbo  Fore-arm  is  capable  ate  Flexion 
and  Extension,  and  Rotation  on  its  axis.  The  two  former 
are  effected  at  the  hinge-like  joint  between  the  Greater 
Sigmoid  cavity  of  the  Ulna  and  the  Trochlea  of  the  Hume- 
rus ;  the  head  of  the  radius  moving  at  the  same  time  for- 
wards and  backwards  on  the  lower  tuberosity.  The  elbow 
affords  the  best  specimen  of  a  hinge-joint  in  the  body,  for 
no  lateral  motion  is  permitted  in  it,  the  ulna  being  locked  in 
the  groove  between  the  two  side-ridges  of  the  trocnlea.  Ro- 
tation, by  which  also  the  rotation  of  the  hand  is  effected,  is 
performed  by  the  upper  head  of  the  radius  moving  round 
in  the  ring  formed  by  the  coronary  ligament  and  the  lesticr 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna ;  and  by  its  lower  head  at  the 
same  time  being  carried  round  on  the  outer  border  of  the 
lower  head  of  the  ulna.  In  this  movement  the  ulna  is  almost 
fixed,  its  lower  end  only  being  carried  outwards  as  that  of 
the  radius  is  moved  far  inwards,  when  in  extreme  pronation 
of  the  hand  the  two  bones  are  made  to  cross  each  other. 

The  Hand  (22,  D)  consists  of  the  Carpus,  Metacarpus, 
and  Fingers.  The  Corpus  (1,  1)  is  compobed  of  eight  small 
bones  arranged  in  two  rows,  and  so  nearly  immoveably 
united  by  ligaments,  that,  except  in  being  more  elastic,  they 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  single  bony-aroh.  Those  of  the  first 
row,  which  lie  nearest  to  the  fore-arm,  are  (from  the  outer  to 
the  inner  side)  the  Scaphoid,  Lunar,  Cuneiform,  and  Pisi- 
form bones :  those  of  the  second  row,  following  the  same 
Older,  are  named  Trapesium,  Trapesoid,  Magnum,  and  Un- 
ciform. The  three  first-named  articulate  with  the  radius 
direoUy  «nl  with  the  ulna  indirectly;  the  trapezium  has  a 
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■urfiuM  of  peeuliar  form,  eoneave  from  tide  to  tide  and  eoo- 
vex  from  before  backward*,  by  which  the  thumb,  artieu- 
lating  with  it,  is  permitted  to  have  a  very  wide  extent  of  mo- 
tion. 

The  If  etaearpua  (between  2  and  2)  ia  eompoied  of  five 
bene*,  which  are  called  by  number  aeoording  to  the  order 
in  which  they  stand ;  that  of  the  thumb  being  taken  as  the 
first  Each  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  body  and  an 
upper  and  lower  heads.  The  form  of  the  upper  head  is 
adapted  to  one  or  more  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus ;  that  of 
the  lower  is  in  all  very  convex,  and  rather  narrow.  The 
body  is  compressed  Oram  side  to  side,  and  is  broader  behind 
than  before,  and  on  its  dorsal  than  on  its  palmar  aspect. 
The  first  metacupal  bone  only  has  free  mobility. 

The  Bones  of  the  Fingers  are  called  Phalanges.  The 
thumb  has  two,  each  of  the  fingers  three.  Their  form  and 
proportionate  sites  are  plainly  exhibited  in  Figure  22,  D. 
They  are  articulated  wiu  each  other,  and  vrith  the  meta- 
carpal benes,  so  as  to  permit  free  extension  apd  flexion, 
and  at  the  joints  between  the  phalanges  and  metacarpus 
there  is  also  permitted  a  certain  extent  of  lateral^  motion. 
At  that  between  the  carpus  and  fore-arm  there  is  a  very 
extensive  hinge-like  motion  of  flexion  and  extension,  as 
well  as  a  wide  lateral  motion. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  human 
upper  extremity  is  adapted  to  a  for  more  extensive  and 
varied  set  of  movements  than  exists  in  the  corresponding 
member  of  any  other  animal ;  they  have  all  relation  to  the 
office  of  the  hand,  as  an  instrument  not  of  support,  but  of 
prehension,  and  that  in  its  most  perfect  form.  In  this  view 
they  are  fUlly  considered  in  the  article  Man. 

Each  of  the  Lower  Extremities  is  formed  by  a  Femur, 
Tibia,  Fibula,  Patella,  Tarsus,  Metatarsus,  and  Toes. 

Pig.  23. 


The  Femur,  or  Thigh-bone,  A,  is  the  largest  of  the  Body. 
It  articulates  with  the  acetabulum  of  the  Os  innominatum 
by  its  head  (1),  whioh  forms  rather  more  than  half  a  sphere, 
and  is  smooth,  except  at  its  summit,  where  there  is  a  de- 
pression for  an  interarticular  ligament.  It  rests  upon  a 
narrower  part,  the  Neck  (2),  which  descends  obliquely  to  the 
summit  of  the  shaft,  and  is  at  its  base  somewhat  expanded. 
It  is  here  set  between  two  strong  processes  called  Trocban- 
tors,  by  which  the  shaft  is  surmounted,  and  its  base  is 
bordered  by  two  oblique  lines,  named  Intertrochanteric, 
-which  pass  on  either  surface  of  the  bone,  from  one  to  the 
other  Trochanter.  The  Greater  Trochanter  (3)  is  the  upper- 
most, and  lies  at  the  outer  part  of  the  bone ;  it  is  thick, 
rough,  and  strong,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  great  muscles 
of  the  buttock.  Behind  ^  is  a  deep  depression,  the  Digital 
Fossa,  in  which  the  obturator  and  other  muscles  to  rotate 
tiie  thigh  outwards  are  attached.  The  Lesser  Trochanter 
(4)  is  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  femur,  and  also  gives  a 
point  of  insertion  for  muscle*.  At  the  levd  of  the  Tro- 
clianten  the  shaft  is  flattened  both  behind  and  before^  bot 


below  them  it  is'  round  and  nearly  cylindrical,  till,  within 
one-fonrth  of  ita  length  from  the  lower  end,  it  expands,  and 
again  becomes  flattened.  The  shaft  (S,  S)  of  each  femur  is 
directed  rather  inwards,  and  is  slightly  arched  forwards; 
its  axis  makes,  with  that  of  the  neck  and  head,  an  angle 
of  about  120° ;  ita  surface  is  everywhere  smooth,  except 
behind,  where  there  is  a  prominent  line,  the  linea  aspera, 
running  abng  the  middle,  and  at  either  end  dividing  into 
two,  which  above  go  each  to  one  of  the  trochanters,  and 
below  each  to  one  of  the  condyles.  These  condyles  are  the 
processes  in  which  the  lower  expanded  part  of  the  femur 
terminate*.  The  inner  condyle  (6)  is  tne  narrower,  and 
descends  lower  than  the  outer  (7X  which  is  the  broader  and 
stronger.  Their  articular  surfaces  are  united  in  front  at  a 
concave  pulley-like  surfooe  (8),  over  which  the  patella  lies ; 
below  it  thev  diverge,  and  at  the  back  of  the  femur  are 
separated  widely  on  two  very  convex  prominences,  between 
which  there  is  a  deep  and  rough  fossa,  in  which  the  Crucial 
ligaments  of  the  knee-joint  are  fixed.  On  the  sides  of  the 
femur,  just  above  the  lower  border  of  the  condyle,  are 
eminences,  the  Tuberosities  (9, 9),  to  which  the  external  and 
internal  lateral  ligaments  respectively  are  attached. 

The  Tibia,  or  Shin-bone  (A>.  23,  B),  is  placed  on  the  front 
and  inner  part  of  the  Leg.  Its  upper  part  or  Head  (I)  is 
for  larger  than  any  other.  lU  upper  surfece  is  nearly  oval, 
its  greatest  diameter  being  transverse ;  and  it  presents  two 
slightly  concave  oval  smooth  surfaces  (2,  2),  on  which  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  rest.  Between  them  is  an  eminence, 
named  the  Spine,  which  fita  in  between  the  condyles,  and 
to  which,  as  well  as  to  rough  surfaces  before  and  behind 
it,  the  crucial  ligaments  and  semilunar  cartilages  are  fixed. 
Below  and  on  the  sides  of  the  head  are  Tuberosities  on  which 
the  lateral  ligamenU  ate  inserted,  and  behind  the  external 
tuberosity  is  a  smooth  sur&oe  which  articulates  with  the 
head  of  the  fibula.  In  ftont,  and  a  little  below  them,  is  the 
Tubercle  (4),  to  which  the  ligamentum  patoUie  is  attached. 
Below  this  the  body  (5,  S)  is  triangular,  and  as  it  descends, 
becomes  smaller :  ita  outer  surfsce  is  hollowed ;  ita  inner, 
which  forms  the  skin,  slightly  convex ;  ite  posterior  rounded. 
The  outer  border  gives  attachment  to  an  interosseous  liga- 
ment, which  fills  up  the  space  between  it  and  the  opposed 
part  of  the  fibula :  the  anterior  is  sharp  and  prominent,  and 
is  named  the  Crsat.  The  lower  or  tarsal  extremity  is  a 
little  expanded,  and  has  a  somewhat  quadrilateral  form.  Ita 
outer  aspect  has  a  slightlv  concave  surface,  which  is  articu- 
lated immoveably  with  the  fibula ;  the  inner  is  prolonged 
into  a  bluntly  pointed  process,  the  internal  malleolus  (6), 
which  has  the  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the^ancle  fixed 
to  ita  extremity,  and  a  smooth  surface  on  ita'outer  side, 
which  articulates  with  the  astragalus.  The  anterior  surfiiee 
of  this  extremity  is  smooth  where  tendons  pass  over  it ;  the 
posterior  is  flat;  the  lower  or  terminal  surlSsce  (7)  is  quadri- 
lateral and  slightly  hollowed ;  it  resta  on  and  is  articulated 
with  the  astragalus. 

The  Fibula  (Fig.  23,  B)  is  situated  at  the  outer  part  of  the 
leg,  and  is  fixed  immoveably  by  the  side  of  the  Tibia.  It  is 
long,  very  slender,  for  the  most  part  three-sided,  and  en- 
larged at  either  extremity.  The  upper  extremity  or  head  (1) 
is  the  smaller ;  it  is  rounded,  ana  on  ita  upper  and  inner 
part  has  an  oval  smooth  surface,  with  which  it  articulates 
with  the  outer  tubercle  of  the  Tibia ;  the  rest  of  ita  surface 
is  uneven,  for  the  attachment  of  ligamenta  and  a  tendon. 
The  lower  extremity  (2)  is  longer  and  more  pointed  than 
the  upper ;  it  fornm  the  external  malleolus,  or  outer  ancle, 
to  whose  extremity  the  external  lateral  ligament  of  the  joint 
is  attached,  and  whose  inner  surfkce  is  articulated  with  the 
astragalus ;  behind  it  is  a  deep  groove,  over  which  the  ten- 
dons of  some  muscles  of  the  leg  pass  to  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
Above  the  malleolus,  and  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  fibula, 
is  a  smooth  surfkce,  where  it  is  united  with  the  tibia. 

The  Phtella,  or  Knee-pan,  has  a  somewhat  triangular  out- 
line. Ita  narrowest  part  is  below,  and  is  fixed  by  the  liga- 
mentum patell*  to  the  tuberple  of  the  tibia.  Ita  anterior 
surface  is  slightly  convex,  and  looks  fibrous,  being  marked 
by  the  insertions  of  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  muscles  of 
the  leg ;  the  posterior  is  smooth,  and  divided  by  a  ridge  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  outer  is  the  larger,  and  which  are 
adapted  to  the  pulley-like  surface  between  the  condyles  of 
the  femur. 

The  Tarsus  is  composed  of  seven  bones,  namely,  the 
Astragalus  (1),  Os  Qtlcis(2),  Navicular (3), Cuboid  (4),  In- 
ternal (5),  Middle  (6),  and  External  (7)  Cuneiform  Bones. 
These  are  set  togettier  M  that  they  cannot  be  moved  by  any 
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aligbt  for«a,  and  yet  aie  potsefsfd  of  oonpidarable  elwtiei^. 
The  Astraj[»lu4  U  that  op  which,  through  the  Tibia,  vhiui 
rests  upon  its  upper  quadrilateral  surface,  the  weight  of  the 
t;ody  first  falls.  With  the  Tibia  abore,  tnd  the  two  naalle- 
oli  op  either  side  of  it,  it  forms  the  auele-jpin^  a  bioge  with 
a  limited  lateral  motion.  Its  lower  part  rests,  with  two  sur- 
fkoes  of  oQDtaot,  op  the  os  calcia,  whose  binder  prominent 
part  (8)  fofnu  the  heel ;  and  its  anterior  portion  pr  head  is 
received  in  a  cavity,  formed  by  the  navicular  boo6  in  frantj 
part  of  the  os  calcis  behind,  and  a  very  strong  ligament  b»r 
low  and  between  them.  This  cavity  is  at  tbe  summit  of  aq 
4rch  whieb  tbe  tarsus  and  metataisui»  together  contribute  to 
fcrm.  and  of  which  tbe  supports  are  the  os  caleis  behind  and 
tbe  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones  befiire.  It  is  indeed  a  double 
arch,  for  it  has  at  the  sole  a  oonoavity,  both  ftvm  Wore 
backwards  and  from  side  to  side ;  and  tbe  strength  with 
which  its  several  parts  are  joined  is  so  great,  that  Tew  acpi- 
dents  are  rarer  than  a  fracture  or  dislocation  of  any  of  the 
bones  of  tbe  tarsitjl. 

The  rest  of  the  bones  of  tbe  Foot,  including  these  of  the 
Metatarsus  (9,  9}  and  the  Toes,  are  in  number,  arrange- 
ment and  form  very  similar  to  the  Metacarpus  and  the  Pba- 
fauiges  of  tbe  Fingers.  Tbe  pietatarsal  bones  however  are 
longer,  more  slender,  and  set  (nore  closely  side  by  side  than 
tbe  metacarpal ;  and  tbe  Phalanges  are  all  much  shorter, 
and  (except  the  two  of  the  great  Toe)  smaller.  Their 
movements  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  of  the  fingers, 
but  less  extensive:  neither  is  there  any  adaptation  for  so 
free  a  movement  of  the  first  toe  as  of  the  thumb. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  mechanism  of  tbe  bones  of  the 
leg  tbe  article  Man  may  be  again  referred  to. 

There  are  same  supplemental  bones  of  the  skeleton, 
which  need  but  just  be  mentioned.  These  Are  tbe  Sesa* 
moid  and  the  Hyoid  bones.  Tbe  former  occur  within  the 
substance  or  in  the  course  of  tendons  which  are  much  txr 
erted ;  the  patella  is  the  largest  of  them  t  the  number  and 
existence  of  the  others  are  not  eertaip,  but  there  are  almost 
always  two  at  the  first  jobtts  of  eaoh  of  the  thumbs  and 
great  toes;  they  are  small,  oval,  or  round,  and  rough  on  all 
their  surbces,  except  that  by  which  they  articulate  with  the 
bone  on  whiob  they  lie.  The  Hyoid  bone  is  that  on  which 
the  larynx  is  suspended,  and  the  base  of  tbe  tongue  fixed  j 
it  is  not  articulated,  except  by  long  ligaments,  with  any 
otber  of  the  bones,  and  is  deseribed  in  the  articles  Lakynx 
and  ToNODx.  In  relation  to  many  points  in  this  article, 
those  on  Articulations  and  Bonx  may  be  consulted,  as  well 
as  those  to  which  distinct  references  are  given. 

SKELLEFTEA-BLF.    [Bothsia.] 

8KELT0N.  JOHN,  an  Bngliah  poet  of  an  antient  Cum- 
berland &mily,  was  bom  some  time  in  the  latter  port  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Very  few  particulars  of  his  life  are 
known.  The  first  mention  of  him  is  in  the  preface  to  Caz- 
ton'a  translation  of  tbe  '  Maevi,'  printed  in  1490,  where  ha 
is  said  to  have  been  lately  created  poet-laureate  in  the 
'  Unyversite  of  Oxenfbrde.'  This  honour  was  a  degree  in 
grammar  conferred  by  universities,  and  nol^  as  is  now  the 
case,  an  office  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  (Warton,  Hitt.  Eng. 
Ihetry,  in  the  account  of  Skelton ;  and  Malone,  Life  qf 
Drj/deti,  i.  83.)  Skelton  was  ordained  deacon  in  1498,  by 
tbe  bishop  of  London,  and  priest  the  following  year. 
iJiegM»-  Savaga.  Eipi^-  London.,  quoted  by  Bishop  Kennet 
in  nis  collections ;  Lansdowne  M8S.)  He  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  an  ad  eundem  degree  at  Cambridge  and  allowed 
to  wear  the  dreu  (kabitut)  given  him  by  the  king.  This 
we  must  suppose  to  have  been  some  badge  of  royal  ihvour 
bestowed  on  him  by  Henry  VII.,  to  whose  son  Henry  VIII. 
he  was  tutor,  being  eeteeraed  so  great  a  classical  scholar  as 
to  obtain  from  Eraamns  tbe  praise  of  being  <  Britannioarum 
Literarum  Deetu  et  Lumen.'  (Epittie  to  Henry  VIII., 
prefixed  to  his  Eptgrcmu,  894,  4to.,  Basil.,  IS  18.)  In  1107 
we  find  firom  his  own  statement  in  his  poems  that  he  was 
rector  of  Diss  in  Norfolk  and  curate  of  Trompington  in 
Cambridgeshire. 

In  the  reigu  of  Henry  VIII.,  if  not  during  tbe  lifetime  of 
his  predecessor,  he  was  appointed  orator  regins,  as  he  styles 
himself  in  the  title  to  several  of  bis  poems,  being,  according 
to  Warton,  a  graduated  rhetorician  employed  in  tbe  sd^viee 
of  tbe  king,  though  whether  with  any  salary  does  not  appear ; 
in  one  place  he  is  called  Regins  Orator  ('  Poems^,  in 
a  passage  referring  probably  to  tbe  battle  ef  Guinegate, 
1613. 

Skaltaa  beoama  notorious  firem  hia  ooarae  and  bob)  inves- 
tivw  against  Cardinal  Wolpef  nd  th*  otafgf  i&  general,  hnt 


■Mording  to  tnt41tian  hi»  own  oonjuct  w  a  Br(es^  ««•  &r 
from  being  deeditable.  He  was  eiteem(»dt  oWrves  Wood 
iAthmm  0mm.),  in  his  parish  and  tbe  dieoese  more  fit  for 
tbe  stage  than  the  pew  or  pulpit ;  he  is  said  to  have  been 
suspended  by  the  bishop  of  Norwieh,  h^vipg  b«en  guilty  ot 
'  certain  crimee,  aa  meat  poets  are.  (Wood,  Ibid.)  The 
oiimes  alluded  to  in  this  patsage  were  ftnibably  something 
more  thait  the  mere  axtravagances  of  buSuonery;  he  is 
accused  by  Fuller  of  having  kept  a  poneubine,  or  a  wife 
(according  Jo  Delafield,  *  Anecdotes  pf  celebrated  Jesters. 
be,  M8.  Bodl.,  quoted  by  Bliai,  Ath.  Oxm.\  a  graver  I 
offence  at  that  time.  The  seven  attack  Upoa  Wolsey  in  the 
poem, '  Why  come  ye  not  to  Court?'  drew  down  upon  him 
the  resentment  of  that  great  eoclesiaatio^  who  ordered  him 
to  be  arrested.  Skelton  took  sanctuary  at  Westminster, 
under  the  protection  of  Abbot  Islip^  to  wbqm,  in  1S18,  he 
dedicated  the '  Fmoobium  Benrifi  Septimi.' 

He  died  in  this  retreat,  June  31, 1528,  and  was  interred    , 
in  the  ehurohyard,  with  the  inscriptiMi,   '  J,  Skelionus    ' 
Vates  Pierius  hie  situs  est.    Aninwm  eeit  31  Junii,  An. 
Dom.  MDXXIX.' 

Bkelton  was  much  thdught  of  in  his  day.  We  have 
already  quoted  the  praise  bestowed  oo  him,  and  '  of  the  like 
opinion,  says  Wood,  '  were  many  of  his  time.  Yet  the 
generality  saw  that  his  witty  dimurses  were  biting,  his 
laughter  opprobrious  and  soornftil,  and  his  jokes  commonly 
sharp  and  reflecting.'  Ameng  tbe  nobility  Us  patron  was 
Algernon  Percy,  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  he  has 
written  a  long  elegy  on  tbe  death  of  that  nobleman's 
father. 

Tbe  chief  of  his  poems  are  the  *  CreWne  of  lAwrell '  and 
the  '  Bouge  of  Oonrte,'  two  oold  and  tedious  allegories ; 
'  Why  ooirife  ye  not  to  Ctoiurt?'  a  satire  against  Wolaey,  and 
the  '  Boke  of  Colin  Clout,' '  Ware  the  Hawk,'  ficc,  atUeks 
upon  the  whole  body  of  the  church.  In  other  poems 
Henry  VIII.'s  foreign  enemies,  particularly  tbe  Scotch,  are 
the  victims  of  his  scurrility,  or  else  some  private  grudge  is 
gratified,  as  in  his  abuse  of  William  Lilye  the  grammarian. 
Most  of  his  productions  are  enumerated  in  Wood'a '  Atheno' 
(Bliss),  who  says  he  wrote '  SO  several  things.'  According  to 
Caxton,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  he  translated  the 
Epistles  of  Cicero,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  various  Latin 
writers. 

Skelton  has  been  called  original  and  inventive.  He  is 
rather  unique ;  in  style  there  is  no  known  writer  through- 
out our  literature  to  whom  he  can  be  compared.  His  poems, 
if  they  deserve  the  name,  present  a  strange  mixture  of 
ribaldry,  learning,  malice,  and  'buffoonery,  unrelieved  by 
any  traces  of  the  higher  qualities  of  satire.  The  structure 
of  his  verse  is  irregular  and  tuneless ;  the  language,  a  motley 
jargon,  at  once  pedantic  and  barbarous ;  in  the  '  Boke  i^ 
Philip  Sparow,'  he  complains  of  the  rude  and  unpolished 
state  of  his  native  tongue,  to  the  improvement  of  which  bis 
studied  obscurity  has  certainly  not  contributed.  Hia  Latin 
compositions  are  written  with  comparative  elegance. 

He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  authors  in 
this  country  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  nation  at 
large,  rather  than  to  the  nobility  or  to  any  partienlar  class. 
Hence  perhaps  the  grotesque  combination  in  bis  works  of 
classical  allusions  and  phraaeology,  and  of  doggrel  for  tbe 
unlettered  multitude.  That  be  should  hare  been  admired 
in  an  imperfectly  civilised  age  and  in  the  dearth  of  better 
literature  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that  in  a  crisis 
of  great  politioal  excitement,  such  as  the  Reformation,  any 
metrical  compositions  are  eagerlv  oircnlated  wbldi  embody, 
however  rudely,  the  feelings  and  opinions  generally  {weva- 
lent  among  the  people. 

In  thia  point  of  view,  regarding  them  as  eminently  typical 
of  tbe  hold  and  unlicensed  spirit  of  his  time,  we  may  still 
be  interested  by  the  poems  of  Skelton.  They  present  more- 
over a  curiously  minute  picture  of  tbe  corruptions  of  the 
Romish  church,  to  tbe  infiimy  and  downhll  of  which  they 
probably  much  contributed,  and  contain  several  allnsions  to 
passing  events  whiob  aw  not  without  historical  value.  In 
tbe  '  British  Kbliogmphar'  (iv.  319)  there  is  a  ftaU  length 
portrait  of  Skelton  in  tiie  dreas  of  his  time,  copied  fkwm  the 
wood-ent  in  a  work  of  Skalton's  in  the  British  Museum, 
entitled  <  A  Rygbt  Delectable  Tiftyse  upon  a  geodly  Oar- 
huide  er  Ohapelet  of  Laaiell,  by  Mayster  Skelton.  I^>ete 
lauraat,  studyonslt  devysed  at  Shertf  botton  Caatell,  ace. 
Inprynted  by  me  Ryeharde  foukeo,'  lie.,  I9U,  4to.  A  new 
edition  at  the  Works  of  Skelton,  with  an  intiodactory  Lifo 
}tf  the  Reverend  A.  Dyca^  is  amMniiMed  taa  pnblicaiiea. 
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8KSW-BACK.  in  eivil  engineonng,  th*  oourie  of  tauk 
umrj  forming  the  abatment  for  the  vonsaoin  of  a  aegmen- 
tal  arch,  or,  in  iron  bridges,  for  the  riba.  In  the  latter  case 
a  plate  of  cait-iron  ia  usually  laid  upon  the  stone  skew- 
backs,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  bridge,  and  form- 
ing a  tie  to  the  masonry.  On  aeoount  of  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  iron  under  changes  of  temperAturOi  the  ribs 
should  not,  especially  in  large  arebesi  be  fixed  to  their 
abutments.  The  ribs  of  Southwark  Bridge,  ovel-  the 
Thames,  were  originally  bolted  to  the  masonry  of  the  piers ; 
but  it  was  found  necessary,  on  this  account,  to  detadh  them, 
during  the  progress  of  the  work*. 

SKEW-BRIDGE,  a  bridge  in  which  the  passages  over 
and  under  the  arch  intersect  each  other  obliquely.  In  con- 
ducting a  road  or.railway  through  a  district  in  which  there 
are  many  natural  or  artificial  watercourses,  or  in  making  a 
canal  through  a  country  in  which  roads  are  frequent,  such 
intersections  very  often  occur.  As  however  the  construc- 
tion of  an  oblique  or  skew  arch  is  more  difiBcult  than  that 
of  one  built  at  right  angles,  skew-bridges  were  seldom  erected 
before  the  general  introduction  of  railways ;  it  being  more 
usual  to  build  the  bridge  at  right  angles,  and  to  divert  the 
course  of  the  road  or  of  the  stream  to  accommodate  it,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  a  ft  is  a  stream  crossed  by 
the  road,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  Indicated  by  the 
dotted  line  ea.     In  a  railway,  and  tometimes  in  a  common 


road  or  a  canal,  such  a  deviation  from  the  straight  line  of 
direction  is  inadmissible,  and  it  therefore  becotnes  neces- 
sary to  build  the  bridge  obliquely,  as  represented  in  the  plan. 
Fig.  2.  Where  space  and  neatness  do  not  require  to  be  con- 
sidered, an  oblique  arch  may  be  avoided,  either  by  building 
the  bridge  square  with  the  uppor  passage,  and  making  the 
span  so  wide  as  to  allow  the  stream  to  pass  under  it  with- 
out being  diverted ;  or  by  building  the  arch  square  with 
the  stream,  and  of  8u£Bcient  length  to  allow  the  upper  pas- 
sage to  talie  an  oblique  course  over  it ;  but  either  of  these  is 
a  clumsy  expedient,  although  well  adapted  for  some  situa- 
tions. The  arches  or  tunnels  by  which  the  Birmingham 
railway  is  conducted  under  the  Ilampsteaa-road  and  Park- 
street,  near  the  London  terminiis,  are  instances  of  the  lat- 
ter kind  of  construction ;  the  length  o^  the  arches  beine 
such  that  they  present  faces  square  with  the  line  of  raiU 
way,  notwithstanding  the  oblique  direction  of  the  roads  over 
them.  A  similar  case  occurs  at  Denbigh  Hall,  on  the  same 
line,  where  the  railway  crosses  over  the  London  and  Holy- 
hoad  road  at  such  an  angle  that  the  difference  of  direction 
is  only  25°.  In  this  case  a  long  gallery  is  constructed  un- 
der the  railway,  consisting  of  iron  ribs  or  girders,  resting 
upon  walls  built  parallel  with  tVe  turnpike  road;  the  ribs, 
and  consequently  the  faces  of  the  bridge,  being  at  right  an- 
gles with  it.  This  gallery  is  about  two  hundred  ^et  long 
and  thirty-four  feet  wide;  and  by  its  adoption,  the  necessity 
uf  building  an  oblique  arch  of  eighty  feet  span  was  avoided. 
The  necessity  of  increasing  the  span  of  an  arch  according 
to  its  degree  of  obliquity,  by  which  the  expense  and  ditti- 
culty  are  materially  increased,  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  3,  the 


gttiubd-plan  of  ah  oblioue  •ioh  aeroes  a  stream  a  b.  Henf 
it  is  evident  that  e  ^  is  the  actual  span  of  the  arch  ;  although 
e  d,  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  would  be  the  span  of  a 
straight  ateb,  leaving  the  same  width  of  passage  nndeb- 
nb&tb. 

Very  little  is  known  respecting  the  origin  of  skew-bridges. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  those  built  by  George 
Stephenson  oti  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  were 
the  first  erection*  of  the  kind;  but  this  is  certainly  incor- 
rect, there  being  some  of  earlier  date  even  in  Lancashire. 
A  paper  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,'  vol.  i.,  p.  18S,  alludes  to  an  oblique  arch  erected 
about  the  year  1S30  by  Nioolft,  called  ■  II  Tribolo,'  over  the 
river  Mugnone,  near  Porta  Sangallo,  at  Florence.  It  ap- 
pears however  that  the  principle  upon  which  such  bridges 
should  be  constructed  was  too  little  understood  to  render  an 
attempt  at  constructing  them  on  a  large  scale  advisable. 
The  next  information  the  writer  has  met  with  on  tbe subject  ^ 
is  contained  in  the  article  '  Oblique  Arches,'  in  Rees's 
*  Cyclopeedia ;'  an  article  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  modern  writers  on  this  branch  of  engineering 
science.  It  is  written  by  an  engineer  named  Chapmau. 
who  mentions  oblique  bridges  as  being  in  use  prior  to  1787, 
when  he  introduced  a  great  improvement  in  their  construc- 
tion. Dowti  to  that  time,  as  fkr  as  he  was  informed,  such 
bridges  had  always  l)een  built  in  the  same  Way  as  common 
square  ardhes,  the  voussoirs  being  laid  in  courses  parallel 
with  the  abutments,  llow  very  defective  such  an  arch 
would  be  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  3,  in  which  lines 
are  drawn  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  courses.  It  is 
evident  that  hei-e  tbe  portion  c  d/e  is  the  only  part  of  tho 
arch  supported  by  the  abutments ;  the  triangular  portions 
Kdg  and  e/ A  being  sustained  merely  by  the  mortar,  aided 
by  being  bonded  with  the  rest  of  the  masonry.  This  plan 
could  therefbre  only  be  adopted  for  bridges  of  very  slight 
obliquity,  and  even  then  with  considerable  risk.  About  the 
time  mehtioned  above,  Mr.  Chapmau  was  employed  as  en 
gineer  to  the  Kildare  cailal,  a  branch  from  the  Grand  Canal 
of  Ireland  to  the  town  of  Naas,  on  which  it  was  desired  To 
avoid  diverting  certain  toads  which  had  to  be  crossed.  He 
was  therefbre  led  to  think  for  some  method  of  constructing 
oblique  arches  upon  a  sound  principle,  of  which  he  con- 
sidered that  the  leading  fbature  must  be  that  tbe  joints  of 
the  voussoirs,  whether  of  brick  or  stone,  should  be  rectan- 
gular with  the  face  of  tho  arch,  instead  of  being  parallel 
with  tbe  abutment.  Thus  the  courses,  instead  of  taking 
the  direction  shown  in  Fig.  3,  were  laid  in  the  manner  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  4.  One  of  the  first  bridge*  built  on  this 
plan,  the  Finlay  bridge,  near  Naas*  crossed  the  canal  at  an 


angle  of  only  39°;  the  oblique  sp^n  being  25  feet,  and 
the  height  of  the  arch  i  feet  6  inches.  Mr.  Chapman 
observes  that  tbe  lines  on  which  the  beds  of  the  voussoirs 
lie  are  obviously  spiral  lines,  and  to  this  circumstance 
may  he  attributed  mucfi  of  the  singular  appearance  of 
oblique  arches.  The  ("iniay  bridge  stood  well,  but  the 
ingenious  designer  did  nut  think  it  prudent  in  any  other 
case  to  attempt  so  great  a  degree  of  obliquity,  although  he 
built  several  other  bridges  on  the  same  principle,  over  the 
Grand  Canal  in  Ireland,  ana  over  some  wide  drains  in  the 
East  tliding  of  Yorkshire.  He  recommends  carrying  up 
the  masonry  as  equally  as  possible  from  each  abutment,  iq 
order  to  i^void  unequal  strains  ou  the  centering. 

On  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  out  of  rather 
more  than  sixty  bridges,  about  one-fourth  were  built  on  the 
skew ;  one,  built  of  stone,  conducting  the  tumpike-road- 
across  the  line  at  Rainhill,  being  ai  an  angle  of  only  34'',  by 
which  tbe  wi(ith  of  span  is  increased  from  30  feet,  tiie  width  of 
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the  ntilway  from  wall  to  wall,  to  54  feet,  the  width  on  the 
oblique  face  of  the  arch.  Skew-bridges  have  since  become 
vary  common,  and  some  have  been  erected  of  even  greater 
obliquity.  That  at  Box-moor,  on  the  Birmingham  railway, 
is  stated,  in  Roscoe  and  Lecount's  history  of  the  under- 
taking, to  be  unrivalled  for  obliquity  by  any  other  brick 
arch.  Its  angle  is  32Mhe  square  span  21  feet,  and  the 
oblique  span  39  feet.  There  are  also  brick  arche*  of  great 
obliquity  on  tfae  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  railways,  but 
with  their  preeiae  angles  we  are  unacquainted. 

The  extended  use  of  such  structures  has  led  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  several  methods  for  forming  the  voussoirs  with 
accuracy,  and  disposing  them  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner.  The  common  tfieory,  the  credit  of  which  is  claimed, 
we  believe,  both  by  Mr.  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Fox,  is  that  the 
eourses  of  the  stones  should  form  portions  of  the  thread  of 
a  square-threaded  screw,  or  rather,  of  a  thread  somewhat  of 
%the  dovetail  form ;  the  highest  point  of  each  thread,  or  that 
in  the  crown  of  the  arch,  being  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  road.  This  theory,  it  is  contended  by  the  author 
of  the  article  '  Skew-Bridge,*  in  the  recent  edition  of  the 
Eneydopeedia  Britanniea,  is  imperfect ;  and  he  intimates 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  this  branch  of  science,  the  most 
perfect  way  of  constructing  a  skew-arch  would  be  to  out  the 
stones  as  they  are  wanted,  forming  each  of  them  in  such  a 
manner  '  that  two  of  its  opposite  sides,  or  at  least  the  mid- 
dle parts  of  these  sides,  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
right  angles  both  to  the  soffit  and  also  to  the  direction  of 
the  passage  over  the  bridge.'  Those  who  wish  for  further 
information  on  this  subject  are  referred  to  Nicholson's 
paper  on  the  Principle*  qf  Oblique  Bridget,  presented  to 
the  British  Association  in  1838;  the  treatises  of  Messrs. 
Fox.  Hart,  and  Buck  on  oblique  brid{^;  and  the  article  just 
quoted. 

From  Mr.  Buck's  treatise  it  appears  that  the  difficnlty 
of  building  skew-bridges  increases  with  the  obliquity  of 
the  angle  from  90°  to  45°,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  hazardous  angle  for  a  semicircular  arch  ;  but  that  be- 
yond that  point,  instead  of  increasing,  it  rather  diminishes, 
to  about  25°,  which  appears  to  be  about  tho  natural  limit  for 
a  semi-cylindrical  arcti.  Mr.  Buck,  whoso  experience  ren- 
ders his  opinion  highly  valuable,  considers  that  oblique 
arches  of  the  elliptical  form  should  not  be  attempted,  as 
they  are  deflcient  in  stability,  more  difficult  to  execute,  and 
more  expensive  than  semicircular  or  segmental  arches. 

The  construction  of  skew-bridges  of  iron  or  timber  is 
comparatively  simple,  the  ribs  or  girders  of  which  such 
brideea  are  composed  being  of  the  usual  construction,  laid 
parallel  with  each  other,  but  the  end  of  each  being  in  ad- 
vance of  that  next  preceding  it  Fig,  5  represents  the 
ground-plan  of  such  a  bridge,  the  dotted  lines  indicating 
the  situation  of  the  ribs  upon  which  the  platform  is  sup- 
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ported.  The  extraordinary  iron  bridge  by  whidi  the  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  railway  is  conducted  over  Fair- 
fleld-street,  Manchetter,  at  an  angle  of  only  24^°,  is  a 
fine  example  of  this  kind  of  skew-bridge.  It  consists  of 
six  ribs,  of  rather  more  than  128  feet  span,  although  the 
width  of  the  street  is  only  48  feet,  resting  upon  very  mas- 
sive abntmenu  of  masonry.  The  total  weight  of  iron  in 
this  bridge,  which  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  iron 
arches  ever  built,  is  540  tons.  It  was  erected  from  the  de- 
si|p  of  Mr.  Buck,  who  has  constructed  several  other  oblique 
bridges  of  great  size  and  very  acute  angles.  Timber  bridges, 
formed  of  trussed  ribs  or  girders,  are  built  on  the  same 
principle.  One  of  very  great  obliquity,  on  the  Sechill  rail- 
TOy,  is  represented  in  the  second  series  of  Brees's  RaUioay 
Praetiee.  A  somewhat  similar  mode  of  constructing  skew- 
bridges  in  brickwork  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Gibbs  on 
the  Croydon  railwav.  The  Jolly  Sailor  bridge,  which  crosses 
over  this  line  near  Norwood,  consists  of  four  separate  ribs  of 
uncliwork,  each  forming  an  elliptical  arch  of  50  feet  span, 
*»tl»  avwraed  sine  of  18  feet  «  inehot,  supporting  a  flat 


viaduct  of  Yorkshire  flagstones.  Each  of  these  ribs,  which 
are  three  feet  wide  on  the  transverse  fece,  is  built  square, 
so  that  the  brickwork  is  of  the  simplest  kind ;  but  by  mak- 
ing the  respective  abutment*  project  beyond  each  other 
according  to  the  oblique  direction  of  the  railway,  the  ribs, 
taken  eoTleetiv'ely,  form  askew-arch.  In  a  bridge  erected 
by  Mr.  Woodlionse  on  the  line  of  the  Midland  Counties 
railway,  the  same  principle  is  adopted,  but  the  ribs  are 
placed  close  togethar,  so  that  no  platform  of  flagstones  is 
required. 

SKIDDAW.    [CmaaRLANo.] 

SKIMMER.    [Ryitcbops.] 

SKI^.  The  skin,  or  derma,  is  the  outer  covering  of  the 
body ;  and  haviag  to  serve  at  once  as  a  defence  for  tho  more 
deeply  seated  structures,  as  an  organ  of  touch,  and  as  an 
apimratus  for  secretion,  it  is  one  of  the  most  compound  of 
all  the  tissues. 

It  is  composed  of  two  chief  parts: — a  vascular  basis 
named  Cutis,  and  a  superficial  layer  named  Epidermis  or 
Cuticle,  which  is  not  Aiascular.  The  cutis  is  made  up  for 
the  most  part  of  fibres  and  lamina,  like  those  of  common 
cellular  tissue.  They  are  much  mora  densely  woven  near 
the  surface  than  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  skin :  in  the 
former  they  constitute  a  very  tough  and  Elastic  compact 
membrane ;  in  the  latter  they  are  arranged  in  irregular 
large  cells,  which  in  moderately  stout  persons  are  Uled  with 
fat,  but  in  the  emaciated  are  collapsed,  and  form  a  loose 
flocculent  white  tissue.  This  general  form  of  structure  pre- 
vails through  the  whole  skin ;  but  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  still  mora  in  different  persons,  the  density  and 
thickness  of  its  layers,  the  size  of  the  cells,  the  quantity 
of  fat  which  they  contain  in  the  deeper  parts,  and  toe  fine- 
ness or  coarseness  of  the  tissue  composing  them,  vary  con- 
siderably. 

The  external  surface  of  the  skin  presents  a  variety  of 
wrinkles.  The  larger  of  these  ara  produced  by  the  aation 
of  muscles,  which  in  many  parts  throw  the  skin  into  folds ; 
others  rasult  from  ita  loss  of  elasticity  in  old  age,  and  the 
removal  of  the  fat  beneath  it ;  and  again  others,  which  are 
seen  most  plainly  on  tfae  palms  and  the  balls  of  the  fingers, 
and  on  the  correapr.nding  parts  of  the  foot,  run  in  very  close 
parallel  arches,  and  indicate  the  arrangement  of  subjacent 
rows  of  sensitive  papillae,  with  which  the  whole  surface  of 
the  skin  is  beset,  and  which  in  the  parts  just  named,  and 
in  some  others,  are  arranged  in  regular  double  hnes.  In 
their  most  developed  state,  on  the  balls  of  the  fingers  for 
example,  the  papillsB  are  very  fine  conical  processes,  standing 
somewhat  obliauely,  and  so  densely  set,  that  their  summits 
form  a  seemingly  smooth  surikee.  On  these  parta  each  ele- 
vated line  which  one  sees  on  the  surfece  has  beneath  it  two 
rows  of  papillae ;  for  when  looked  at  closely,  each  such  ridge 
shows  on  its  summit  a  little  ftirrow  dotted  with  minute  aper- 
tures, and  which  fits  into  the  space  between  die  rows  of 
papilla.  Over  the  rest  of  the  body  the  papilla  are  much 
smaller,  and  are  irregularly  arranged.  Evervwhere  how- 
ever they  are  the  most  vascular  part  of  the  skin,  each  pa- 
pflla  receiving  a  distinct  loop  from  the  subjacent  network  of 
blood-vessels.  It  is  in  them  also  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
very  numerous  nerves  of  the  skin  terminate;  for  though 
every  part  of  the  skin  be  sensitive,  yet  the  papilla  an  so  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  arei|the  chief  instrumenta  by  which 
the  sense  of  touch  is  exercised.  [Senses  ;  Nervx.]  It  is 
through  their  being  so  much  developed,  that  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  are  adapted  for  the  perception  of  the  finest  imprw- 
sions  of  the  sense ;  though  even  they  have  less  delicate  pe> 
ception  than  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  on  which  similar  but 
larger  and  mora  pointed  papilla  ara  seL 

The  chief  secretory  apparatus  of  the  skin  consists  of  the 
perspiratory  glands,  which  are  disposed  over  itt  whole  ex- 
tent, but,  like  the  papillae,  are  largest  and  most  numerous 
in  the  palms  and  soles.  By  looking  on  the  surfece  of  the 
cuticle  covering  these  parts,  one  may  see,  especially  on  a 
warm  day,  or  when  perspiring  freely,  a  number  of  minute 
orifices  between  and  upon  die  tops  of  the  arched  ridges  ' 
already  described.  These  ara  the  orifices  of  the  glands 
by  which  the  perspiration  la  secreted,  and  sometimes  on* 
may  squeeze  through  them  a  drop  of  the  dear  ciytta.  i 
fluid  which  the  glands  produce.  Each  orifice  Irads  to  a 
fine  tube  of  somewhat  .ess  diameter  than  itself,  which 
passes  down  through  the  epidermis,  and  into  the  deeper 
parta  of  the  skin,  making  on  ita  way  several  spiral  turns, 
and  ending  in  a  slightly  enlarged  closed  sac.  In  the  sole 
eacb  such  tube  makes  from  15  to  20  spiral  turns;  in  the 
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palm,  from  6  to  10 ;  in  other  putt,  fever :  in  the  right  hand 
the  spiral  tuns  are  made  from  left  to  right ;  in  the  left,  from 
rignt  to  left.     Ilwre  are  about  25  of  these  orifices  in  a 

Snare  line  of  the  surfiue  of  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger ;  and 
out  75  in  the  tame  space  between  the  bases  of  the  fin- 
gers :  taking  thereibre  tie  whole  superficies  of  the  body  at 
14  square  feet,  it  is  probable  that,  as  Eiehhorn  ealoulated, 
there  are  not  less  than  ten  millions  of  these  glands  scattered 
through  the  skin.  , 

It  is  in  them  that  the  perspiration  is  being  constantly 
formed,  though  it  most  generally  passes  away  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced  in  an  invisible  Tapour.  and  during  ^ealth  collects 
in  the  form  of  sweat  only  when  it  is  very  rapidly  formed,  as 
during  active  exercise,  or  when  the  surrounding  atmosphere 
la  already  saturated  with  moisture.  The  fluid  of  the  per- 
spiration is  composed  of  water,  with  very  small  quantities  of 
animal  and  saline  manner,  some  free  lactic  acid,  nitrogen, 
and  carbonic  acid.  By  thus  removing  carbonic  acid  from  the 
blood,  the  skin  is,  next  to  the  lungs,  the  most  important  and 
essential  excretory  organ  of  the  body ;  some  recent  experi- 
ments have  proved  ttut  animals  prevented  ftam  perspiring 
die  of  suffocation  as  certainly,  though  not  so  rapidly,  as  when 
their  respiration  is  obstructed.  The  quantity  of  perspira- 
tion  secreted  amounts  to  about  two  pounds  in  24  hours ;  but 
it  is  liable  to  considerable  variations,  aceording  to  the  habits 
of  the  individual,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  activity 
of  other  glands,  such  as  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  and  other 
cirenmstances. 

Another  secretion  from  the  skin  is  that  of  the  oily  seba- 
ceous matter  by  which  its  surface  is  always  kept  in  a  slight 
degree  greasy,  so  that  water  adheres  to  it  only  in  drops, 
and  does  not  easily  soak  into  the  substance  of  the  epider- 
vo\a.  The  sebaceous  glands  by  which  this  secretion  is  pro- 
duced, as  well  as  the  haii^foUicles  on  which  tbey  are  almost 
always  attendant,  are  already  described,    [Hair.] 

The  loss  of  fluid  by  these  secretions  from  the  skin  is  in 
some  measure  compensated  by  the  absorption  which  it  also 
•xertsises.  It  is  uncertain  how  much,  if  any,  of  the  vapour 
of  the  atmosphere  around  us  is  thus  imbibed;  but  it  is 
certain  that  ttie  skin  absorbs  fluids  placed  for  a  short  time 
in  contact  with  it,  and  this  so  rapidly,  that  (especially  after 
long  fasting)  a  perceptible  increase  of  weight  is  observed 
after  a  person  has  been  immersed  in  a  bath.  The  obstacle 
to  a  more  constant  and  considerable  absorption  of  fluid  is 
the  nearly  impenetrable  layer  of  epidermis;  and  hence  the 
substances  most  rapidly  absorbed  are  those  which  most 
easily  pass  through  it,  such  as  water,  after  having  been 
imbibed  into  its  oeepest  layers,  vapours  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.,  oils  rubbed  upon  it,  or 
corrosive*  which  destroy  its  texture. 

Besides  its  secretions,  there  are  produced  from  the  vessels 
of  the  skin  materials  of  which  are  formed  certain  appen- 
dages ibr  its  protection  and  other  purposes,  such  ax  the 
cuticle,  the  hair,  and  the  nails. 

The  cuticle,  or  epidermis,  is  an  insensible  and  non-vat- 
cular  membrane,  which  is  laid  over  the  whole  of  the  exter- 
nal surface  of  tlie  bodv  in  a  layer,  the  thickness  of  which 
is  varied  according  to  die  protection  required  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  subjacent  cutis.    The  under  surface,  which 
lies  next  to  the  cutis,  is  accurately  fitted  into  all  its  irregu- 
larities, and  sends  prolongations  down  into  the  interior  of  all 
its  glands  and  follieles ;  the  outer  surface,  which  is  exposed 
to  friction,  is  comparatively  smooth.    The  epidermis  is  com- 
posed of  several  layers  of  cells :  of  the  two  layers  into  which 
it  may  commonly  in  an  ordinary  dissection  be  split,  the 
lower  i/called  rete  mucosum,  or  rete  Malpighii ;  the  upper 
and  outer,  more  particularly,  epidermis.  In  the  deeper  layers 
the  epidermis  is  composed  entirely  of  minute  polygonal 
cells,  adhering  by  their  edges,  and  containing  nuclei  and  a 
thin  fluid;  in  the  layers  nearer  the  sur&oe  are  cells  of  the 
same  kind,  but  larger  and  flatter ;  and  those  on  the  very 
outer  surface  are  dry  and  scale-like ;  they  have  lost  almost 
all  trace  of  form,  and  becoming  loose,  are  removed  by 
(Mction  at  exactly  the  same  rate  as,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, new  cells  are  produced  at  the  surfiuse  next  the 
cutis.    Thus  the  epidermis  is  subject  to  constant  and  rapid 
sbange :  its  cells,  as  fast  as  they  dry  and  are  removed  in 
the  form  of  scurf  [Scurf]  from  its  exterior,  being  replaced 
by  new  ones  at  its  interior;  and  thus,  whatever  waste 
(within  certain  limits)  it  is  subject  to,  its  thickness  is  not 
diminished,  but  rather,  as  the  waste  is  increased,  so  is  its 
thickness,  till  it  attains  that  degree  which  is  competent  to 
the  protection  of  the  subjacent  cutis ;  as  any  one  may  see 
P.  C^  No.  1370. 


in  the  palms  of  his  hands,  soon  after  he  has  begun  to  occupy 
himself  in  a  more  than  usually  laborious  handicraft. 

The  epidermis  is  the  seat  of  the  charactwistie  national 
colours  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  of  the  colours  of  frecUes  and 
other  superficial  marks.  In  dark-complexioned  races,  espe< 
cially  in  negroes,  it  is  very  thick,  and  its  cells  are  filled  with 
minute  black  or  otherwise  coloured  pigmen^granule■,  many 
of  which  also  lie  loose  among  them.  The  thickness  of  the 
epidermis  in  these  tribes  renders  it  less  penetrable  by  the 
rays  of  heat ;  and  it  is  hence  (and  not  on  account  of  its  colour, 
which  would  have  an  opposite  effect)  that  a!  negro  can  bea. 
the  exposure  of  his  skin  to  a  degree  of  solar  beat  which 
blisters  that  of  a  European. 

The  hairs  are  already  described  in  a  separate  t  rticle.  The 
nails  are  thiu  lamins  of  homy  tissue,  prodbced  by  the 
cutis  on  the  back  of  the  ends  of  the  flngeii  and  toes. 
Under  each  of  the  more  perfect  of  the  nails,  si  eh  as  those 
of  the  fingers  and  the  great  toe,  the  cutis  bai  a  peculiar 
structure,  called  the  matrix  of  tlie  nail, .competed  of  lai«e 
sAarply  pointed  and  very  vascular  papilla,  w'licb  at  the 
root  are  arranged  Irregularly,  but  at  the  body  of  the  nail  are 
placed  in  close-set  rows  or  longitudinal  ridges.  By  all  this 
vascular  surface  the  substance  of  the  nail  is  produced  in 
minute  cells,  which  subsequently  coalesce  akl  form  the 
dense,  obscurely  fibrous,  and  transparent  mas*  of  the  body 
of  the  nail.  The  crescentic  opaque  part  at  ih  »  root  of  the 
nail  owes  its  whiteness  in  part  to  its  own  subttance,  which 
in  the  deeper  layers  is  softer  and  more  opaque  .ban  in  those 
of  the  body,  and  in  part  to  the  surface  beneath  it  being  less 
vascular  than  the  rest. 

The  under  surface  of  the  nail  is  grooved  or  otherwise 
marked  in  correspondence  with  the  matrix,  to  which  it 
closely  fits ;  the  outer  surface,  exposed  to  fi  iction,  is  com- 
paratively smooth,  though  still  it  presents  traces  of  the 
ridges  in  which,  when  it  was  at  the  under  surface,  it  was 
formed ;  for  the  nails  are  produced  in  the  sMne  method  as 
the  cuticle ;  as  fast  as  their  exposed  surfacsa  or  their  ends 
are  worn  away,  they  are  replaced  by  layers  growing  from 
the  matrix ;  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  tiail,  growing  at 
once  fh>m  below  its  body  and  fiom  its  roet,  is  constantly 
pushed  forwards  and  thickened,  at  the  very  same  rate  as 
its  itve  extremity  ia  cut  or  worn  down,  and  its  body  thinned 
by  friction. 

SKINNER,  STEPHEN,  M.D..  bom  1023,  died  1667, 
a  skilful  physician  and  a  very  learned  philologist.  He  was 
bom  in  London  or  the  neighbourhood ;  studied  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  where  he  was  acommoner  of  Christ  Ghuroh ; 
but  the  civil  war  coming  on,  he  left  Oxford  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  travelled  abroad,  occasionally  remaining  some 
time  at  the  foreign  universities.  In  1646  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  took  the  usual  academical  degrees ;  after  which 
he  again  went  abroad,  living  in  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
and  the  Netherlands ;  frequenting  the  courts  of  princes  and 
the  halls  of  the  universities,  being  highly  esteemed  both  for 
his  learning  and  his  general  deportment  He  took  the 
degree  of  NI.D.  at  Heidelberg,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  in 
1656.  He  then  settled  at  Uncoln,  where  be  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  with  great  success;  but  his  career 
was  short.  In  the  beginning  of  autumn  in  )667  fbbrile 
complaints  were  very  prevalent  in  Lincolnshire,  and  he 
among  others,  was  fatally  attacked.  He  died  on  the  Sth  ol 
September  in  that  year,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  to  the  great 
regret  of  his  friends,  to  whom  the  innocence  of  his  life  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  had  endeared  him. 

His  early  decease  was  a  great  hies  also  to  the  world,  for 
he  was  applying  his  vast  stores  of  philological  knowledge 
to  the  illustration  of  his  native  language ;  and  had  made 
no  inconsiderable  progress  in  a  work  which  was  designed  to 
serve  as  an  etymological  dictionary  of  the  language. '  This 
manuscript  came  after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Henshaw,  Esq.,  of  Kensington,  who  had  a  disposition  to 
the  same  kind  of  studies,  and  who  made  additions  to  it  He 
also  superintended  the  publication  of  it,  which  was  effected 
in  1671,  in  a  folio  volume,  under  the  title  of '  Etymolo- 
gicon  Linguae  Anglicanae.'  Dr.  Skinner's  work  has  the 
great  disadvantage  of  having  been  left  unfinished  by  the 
author,  who,  it  mav  be  presumed,  would  have  struck  out,  as 
well  as  added,  as  his  knowledge  advanced  and  the  general 

Srinciples  of  philology  became  more  distinctly  perceived 
y  him,  which  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  he 
proceeded  in  his  work.  As  it  is,  it  is  to  be  regarded  rather  at 
containing  anecdotes  of  the  language  than  as  a  systematie 
body  of  English  etymologies;  but  it  contains  numerous 
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raluable  luggestioni,  and  manr  latet  Bttglish  et)rmo1ogists 
have  made  Use  of  his  labours.  The  etymologieal  pan  of  Dr. 
JohMon'g  Dictionary  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  Skintier 
and  Junius. 
8KIPTON.    [YoHKSHiM.] 
8KIRRET.    [Siuu.] 
8K0DRB'.    [Scutari.] 

SKORODITE.    Cupreoru  Arteniata  of  Iron.    Ocicurs 
crystallised  and  massive,    ^mary  form  a  right  rhombic 
vrism.    Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  planes,  indistinct 
Fracture  uneven.    Hardness,  scratches  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  is  scratched  by  flnor-spar.    Rather  brittle.     Colour 
bluish-green  of  different  degrees  of  intensity,  also  blackish- 
green,  brown,  and  black.    Streak  white.    Lustre  vitreous. 
Transparent;  translucent;  opaque.  SpeeiBc  gravity  3*168  to 
3-8 
Mamve  varietu*,  globular,  fibrous,  radiating. 
By  the  blow-pipe  gives  arsenical  vapours,  and  fuses  into  a 
globule  attracted. by  the  m^net.      Found  in  Cornwall, 
Saxony,  near  Hutteuburg  in  Carinthia,  Bratil,  he. 
Analysis  by — 

ndnof, 
Arsenious  Acid  .    .    .    31*40 
Protoxide  of  Iron   .    .    36*39 
Protoxide  of  Manganese    4*00 
Sulphuric  Acid ...      1*54 

Lime 8*00 

Magnesia 2*00 

Water  ......    18*00 

Ciangue 1*40 


Chaaafix. 

Arsenic  Acid  .    . 

33-5 

Oxide  of  Iron  .    . 

27*6 

Oxide  of  Copper  . 

22*5 

"Water    .... 

18 

Silex  (matrix)      . 

3 

98-tf 


96*69 
It  would  appear  that  different  substances  have  in  this,  as 
in  other  cases,  been  called  by  the  same  name.  In  one  ana- 
lysis we  have  arsenic  and  in  the  other  arsenious  acid ;  one 
contains  no  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  other  no  oxide  of  man- 
ganese. A  specimen  examined  by  R.  Phillips  contained 
no  copper.  . 

SKOVORODA  (known  in  the  tJkraine  under  the  name 
of  Gregory  SawliiK,  or  Gregory  the  son  of  Sava)  was  bom 
about  1730,  of  poor  patents,  in  a  village  near  Kiew,  where 
his  fkther  was  subdeaoon  or  parish  clerk.  He  was  admitted 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years  into  the  ecclesiastical  academy  of 
Kiew,  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  but  was  soon  allowed  to 
attend  the  lectures  there,*  in  consideration  of  the  talent 
which  he  showed.  After  obtaining  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  classical  scholar  of  the  place,  and  in  vain  soliciting 
permission  to  go  abroad,  he  set  out  on  foot,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  supeiriors,  for  Pesth,  where  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  German  language,  and  in  six  months  was 
able  to  prbflt  by  the  lectures.  His  account  of  these 
lectures  however  shows  them  to  have  been  very  inefficient, 
and  moreover  the  fame  of  Wolf  was  then  at  its  height  and 
attraetine  students  from  every  part  of  Germany  to  Halle. 
SkovorodS  went  to  Halle,  where  he  devoted  three  years  to 
metaphysical  and  theological  studies ;  and  that  his  fcountry 
m  ight  profit  by  the  advantages  which  he  derived  from  foreign 
learning,  he  made  at  this  time  translations  from  the  Homi- 
lies of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  composed  moral  fables  whieh 
have  been  handed  down  orally  by  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Ukraine,  the  surest  possible  test  of  their  popularity.  After 
four  years  he  returned  to  Kiew,  but  was  not  re-admitted 
into  tm  academy,  nor  appointed  to  any  post  in  which  hia 
energies  might  flpd  exercise.  Upon  this  he  applied  himself 
to  mitigate  the  persecutions  of  the  United  Greeks, 'concern- 
iogwhom  a  few  details  are  necessary. 

This  seet  had  arisen  in  Russia  fh>m  a  kind  of  politico- 
religious  compact  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  sovereign  of 
Russia  about  the  year  1610,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Russia  under  the  papal  dominion.  In  order  to  effect  this, 
the  two  powers  established  a  medium  sect,  partly  Romanist, 
partly  Greek :  the  pope  sent  Jesuits  to  teach  the  necessary 
doctrine ;  and  the  emperor  Wladislaw,  by  a  power  over  the 
oonscienees  of  his  peopie  which  we  can  scarcely  understand. 
Imposed  this  body  of  doctrine  as  the  creed  of  the  provinces 
on  the  border  of  Russia  and  Poland,  whose  situation  had 
already  exposed  them  to  the  influences  of  both  parties. 
The  Unites  (as  the  members  of  the  Crreek  Church  who  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  pope  are  called  in  Russia) 
had  already  appeared  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  Illyria,  and 
Croatia;  bvt  nowhere  under  similar  circumstances.  In 
Russia  this  sect  became  a  sort  of  rallyin^point  ftir  the 
■mnbera  of  both  ohurohes,  teaching  the  Ruaaians  gra- 


dually to  confound  distinctions  of  dobtrine,  and  so  to  thihk 
little  of  the  purer  faith  and  system  handed  down  to  thetn 
by  their  ancestors.     It  has  existed  to  tbe  present  day, 
and  so  late  as  1840  the  emperor  of  Russia,  by  a  dispensing 
power  as  strange  as  that  which  he  exercised  originally, 
decreed  that  the  United  Greeks  should  exist  no  more.    But 
in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  under  whieh  Skovorodi  lived, 
the  oppression  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine  (who  had 
lost  the  privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  Peter  the  Great 
after  the  battle  of  Poltava)  had  so  far  spoiled  their  disposition, 
as  to  render  them  willing  in  their  turn  to  oppress  any  one  who 
was  weak  enough  to  fbar  them.     The  United  Greeks,  who 
had  trom  the  commencement  of  the  sect  lived  under  the 
protection  of  the  throne,  were  selected  as  the  objects  of  their 
persecution.    The  most  rational  way  of  checking  these  per- 
secutions WBS  to  destroy  the  spirit  which  gave  them  birth. 
To  this  task  Skovorodft  applied  himself:   in   the  mixed 
character  of  priest  and  minstrel,  he  proceeded  from  village 
to  village  through  his  native  Ukraine,  preaohing  the  words 
of  peace,  singing  the  religious  songs  which  he  huL  composed 
for  them,  ana  inculcating  the  same  truths  under  the  attrac- 
tive form  of  fables.     Still  he  constantly  refused  to  head  the 
sect'  of  the  Unites,  as  his  object  was  not  to  create  or  foster 
schism,  but  merely  to  give  both  parties  the  benefit  of  his 
lessons.    By  this  time  the  influence  which  he  had  justly 
acquired  had  pleaded  strongly  in  his  favour,  and  the  aca- 
demy conferred  on  him  the  vicarage  of  hi*  native  village.  In 
this  station  he  prohibited  all  rigour  against  the  persecuted 
Unites,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  them  over  by  his  doctrines, 
which  were  enfbrced  hyan  eloquence  unequalled  in  the  pul- 
pit of  South  Russia.   This  at  the  same  time  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  clergy  of  the  province,  which  however  ttnhappilv 
ceased  with  his  death.     Bven  when  ordered  by  the  synod, 
he  refVised  to  use  the  means  of  persecution,  and  his  refusal 
led  to  his  ejection  from  the  cure  which  his  exertions  had  so 
greatly  benefited.      His  occupation  being  gone,  he  resolved 
to  indulge  a  long-felt  desire  to  visit  Rome,  the  nurse  of 
doctors  and  confessors,  and  to  view  her  who,  in  his  eyes,  had 
been  glorious  as  the  queen  of  nations.    But  almost  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  that  city  he  was  recalled  by  the 
news  of  fresh  persecutions  at  home ;  his  works  however  show 
what  an  impression  Christian  rather  than  Pagan  Rome 
had  left  on  his  mind.    His  return  again  cheeked  the  fury 
of  the  opposite  parties;  but  his  exertions,  though  success- 
ful, were  only  working  out  his  own  ruin.    The  jealousy  of 
the  court  at  St  Petersburg  could  not  allow  a  single  itidt- 
yidual,  in  a  cause  however  humane,  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  views.     He  was  considered  as  a  rebel,  and  orders  fur 
his  apprehension  were  issued,  which  he  evaded  by  taking 
refuge  at  the  country  residence  of  a  noble  who  had  oflen 
pressed  him  to  become  tutor  to  his  son.    This  sanctuary  of 
feudal  power  could  not  be  invaded  even  by  the  imperial 
authority,  and  he  might  still  have  lived  in  a  diminished 
sphere  of  usefulness,  but  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty- 
eight  and  traditions  say  that  he  ibretold  his  own  death  the 
day  before  it  occurred,  and  dug  his  grave  in  the  garden, 
unwilling  to  give  this  last  trouble  io  the  friends  to  whom  he 
thought  ne  had  long  enough  been  a  burden. 

He  was  the  only  author  in  Little  Russia  who  has  yet 
written  in  prose :  his  work  called  '  Symphonon '  is  a  solitary 
instance  of  that  kind  of  composition,  and  it  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  works  written  in  Great  Russia  in  being  fbrmed 
rather  on  the  antient  Greek  model  than  on  that  of  the  Latin 
or  German  languages,  a  style  of  which  Lomonoesof  was  the 
founder.  His  translations  have  been  already  noticed»  Some 
original  essays  in  the  Latin  and  Russian  languages,  which 
remain,  show  much  good  taste  and  elegance,  with  a  g^eat 
extent  of  reading,  qualifications  which  were  little  known  in 
his  age  or  country.  With  the  exception  of  the  common 
songs  of  war  and  lore,  all  traditional  songs  of  the  present 
day  are  attributed  by  the  banclurists  (the  troubadours  of  the 
Ukraine)  to  Skovorodft. 

The  object  of  this  notioe  is  to  rescue  iVom  utter  neglect 
the  name  of  one  who  in  his  exertions  resembled  FeUx 
Neff  (whoee  name  and  character  have  become  generally 
known  throngh  the  memoir  of  the  Rev.  W.  8.  Only),  but 
has  still  ftirther  claims  on  our  notiee  as  the  founder  of  a 
national  literature. 

Further  details,  garnished  with  all  the  omantic  circum- 
stances wfth  which  tradition  loves  to  invest  its  hieraec,  vaaj 
be  found  in  the '  Moskowski  Telegraph.' 

SKUNK.     [WxAUU.]  ^  O 
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8KYI.  rHiBBiins.1 
SKYLIOHT.  Including  under  tiiis  term  every  mode  of 
«dmittinf(  light  into  an  apartment  through  its  roof  or  ceilr 
ing,  we  may  here  briefly  notice  that  particular  fashion  of 
skylight  dictinguished  in  Gh>thie  architecture  by  the  name 
of  Lantern,  though  lanterns  in  Gothic  buildings  vera  not 
so'inuoh  intended  te  admit  light,  as  to  supply  ventilation 
and  the  means  of  eaoape  to  smoke.  Accordingly  their 
•ides  were  generally  left  unglased'  or  open,  whence  such 
lanterns  were  distingoishad  by  the  name  of  Lowora  (Fau- 
vert) ;  and  though  no  longer  required  for  its  original  pur- 
pose, after  fireplaces  were  introduced,  the  lantern  was  atill 
retained  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  hall,  not  oqly  in 
monastic  and  collegiate,  but  also  in  domestic  architecture, 
when  that  apartment  showed  itself  externally  as  a  distinct 
portion  of  the  building,  being  carried  up  as  a  small  turret 
rising  out  of  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The  lantern  over  the 
hall  of  the  Middle  Temple,  London,  is  an  example.  Lanterns 
of  this  kind  appear  to  have  been  invariably  polygonal  in 
plan,  octagonal  or  hexagonal,  and  had  apertures  or  windows 
on  all  sides.  But  the  term  lantern  is  occasionally  used  in 
two  other  significations:  it  is  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  a 
tower  placed  at  the  iqterseotion  of  the  transepts  with  the 
body  of  a  church,  which,  being  open  below,  forma  a 
loftier  portion  of  the  interior,  lighted  by  windows  on  each 
side ;  and  again  tu  an  upper  open  story,  that  is,  one  en- 
tirely filled  trith  windows,  on  the  summit  of  a  tower,  and 
frequently  forming  a  superstructure  different  in  plan  fi^)m 
the  rest,  as  at  Fotberin^y  Church,  and  that  at  Boston, 
Lincolndtire,  in  both  which  examples  the  lantern  forms  an 
octagon  placed  upon  a  square.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
tower  of  SL  Ounstan's,  Fleet  Street,  London,  may  also  be 
described  as  a  lantern. 

Of  skyligbtg  however,  properly  so  called  (that  is,  which 
are  nearly  in  the  same  plane  as  the  general  surface  of  the 
ceiling),  or  of  lanterns  intended  to  light  the  whole  of  an 
interior,  without  other  windows  in  its  side  walls,  no  exam- 
ples are  to  be  met  with  in  our  antient  architecture ;  not  but 
that  skylights  might  be,  and  probably  in  some  cases  have 
been,  introduced  into  buildings  in  the  Pointed  style,  without 
doing  violence  to  its  character,  by  merely  perfbrating  some 
of  the  compartments  and  tracery  in  a  groined  ceiling.  As 
one  instance  at  least  of  the  kind,  we  may  mention  the  con- 
servatory that  was  at  Carlton  House,  which  had  a  roof  of 
fon-tracery,  designed  after  that  of  Henry  VU.'s  Chapel,  the 
whole  of  which  was  perforated  and  filled  in  with  glass ;  but 
as  the  ceiling  itself  was  low,  and  three  sides  of  the  building 
consisted  entirely  of  windows,  it  conveyed  only  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  effect  that  might  be  produced  in  an  interior  of 
the  kind,  if  lighted  from  above  only,  particularly  if  the  per- 
forated parts  of  the  ceiling  were  filled  in  with  stained  glass. 
Notwithstanding  both  the  variety  as  to  design  and  decora- 
tion of  which  skylights  are  susceptible,  and  the  picturesque 
effiect  produced  in  an  interior  where  the  light  falls  in  from 
above,  so  &r  from  having  been  turned  to  account  for  archi- 
tectural purposes,  and  studied  as  ornamental  features,  sky- 
lights have  generally  been  considered  and  treated  as  mere 
shifts  and  expedients  in  building,  excusable  only  when  re- 
sorted to  from  necessity,  and  for  inferior  rooms  situated 
where  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  side-windows.  Hence 
scarcely  anything  on  the  subject,  hardly  the  bare  mention  of 
skylights,  is  to  be  met  with  in  architectural  works.  In  Italian 
buildings  such  mode  of  lighting  rooms  is  almost  unknown, 
even  where  it  recommends  itself  as  being  greatly  preferable 
to  that  by  side-windows,  and  in  fact  scarcely  less  than  iq- 
dispensable,  as  is  the  case  with  sculpture  and  picture  gal- 
leries, staircases,  and  libraries ;  and  though,  as  regards  these 
last,  it  is  not  very  material  whether  the  light  is  admitted 
from  the  side  of  the  room  or  from  above,  the  second  method 
is  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  allows  the  bookcases 
to  be  continued  on  all  sides  of  the  room. 

For  rooms  in  general,  the  plan  of  lighting  them  from  the 
ceiling  would  not  be  practicable ;  yet,  where  suitable  oppor- 
tunity offers,  it  should  be  adopted,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  variety  of  effect,  but  also  as  affording  great  scope  for 
ornamental  design. 

Scarcely  anything  ot  the  kind  occurs  in  Italian  architec- 
ture, except  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  cupola  over  a  central 
saloon.  [Saloon.]  Neither  is  the  very  best  effect  usually 
studied  in  Italian  cupolas  and  domes,  the  light  being  gene- 
rally admitted  partly  through  small  apertures  in  the  con- 
cave of  the  dome  itself,  or  through  a  mere  lantern  on  its 
summit  and  partly  through  upright  vrindows  in  the  tam- 


bonr  or  e^ndrioal  wall  immediately  beneath  it ;  instead  of 
being  ooneentrated  and  diffused  througn  a  single  large 
opening,  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Bame,  which,  though  pro- 
fessedly so  mueh  admired,  has  very  raraly  indeed  been  fol- 
lowed as  a  model  by  the  architeets  of  Italy.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  their  followers  in  other  eountries :  so  far 
from  ttiidionaly  availing  themselves  of  opportunities  of 
lighting  interioM  from  above,  and  varying  the  means  of 
aocotnplishing  it  according  to  the  particular  oooaaion  or 
design,  they  have  rather  avoided  everything  of  the  kind. 
Even  where  it  Would  seem  the  most  direct  mode  of  obtain- 
ing light,  as  in  the  eaee  where  a  dome  is  introdnoed,  the 
effect  that  might  he  so  produced  is  more  frequently  than 
not  quite  neatraUsed,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  chief  light 
being  derived  from  lateral  windows.  Of  this  we  have  an 
instance  in  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  which,  whatever  merit 
it  may  possess  in  regard  to  proportions,  most  assuredly  does 
not  exhibit  the  most  refined  taste,  the  small  oval  holes 
in  the  walls,  serving  as  windows,  being  in  fact  so  many 
blemishes  in  the  design.  In  that  and  most  other  examples 
of  the  same  kind  the  lantern  is  so  narrow  or  small  in  dia- 
meter compared  with  the  dome,  that  it  seems'as  much  in- 
tended to  ohstruot  as  to  admit  light,  and  applied  rsther  with 
a  view  to  external  than  to  internal  effect  and  utility, — as  an 
architectural  finish  to  the  outside  of  the  dome,  than  in  order 
to  light  the  inside  of  the  building. 

It  seems  indeed  a  strange  kind  of  perverseness,  that  while 
lighting  interiors  entirely  from  above  has  been  employed 
not  only  for  picture  and  sculpture  galleries,  but  alto  for 
conoert-rooms,  lecture-rooms,  and  other  placet  intended  to 
accommodate  an  auditory  or  congregation,  it  should  hardly 
in  any  instaace  have  been  applied  to  churehei^  though  by 
mtting  rid  of  apertures  in  the  walls,  noisea  and  sounds  from 
the  street  would  be  excluded.  If  the  style  of  the  building 
be  Gothic,  such  mode  of  coarse  becomes  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; for  windows  in  the  walls  themselves  are  then  essen- 
tial, being  not  only  charaeterlstio  features,  but  one  chief 
source  of  decoration,  while  owing  to  their  being  divided  by 
mullions  into  compartments,  and  more  or  less  filled  up 
with  tracery,  the  glare  of  light  is  properly  attempereo. 
With  regard  to  other  styles,  Gieeian  or  Italian,  the  ease  is 
widely  difiiareHt:  in  them  the  windows  ore  internallv  no 
better  than  so  many  gapsi — ^mere  glazed  aperturua,  which, 
so  far  ^om  oontributing  to  deooration,  have  not  even  any 
kind  of  finishing  bestowed  upon  thedi)  neither  architrave, 
mouldings,  nor  cornices. 

_  The  only  instance  that  we  ate  acquainted  with  of  a  church 
ligbtdd  entirely  from  above,  without  lateral  windows,  is  thv 
of  St.  Peter-le-Poor,  Broad  Street,  London,  whith  is  a  ro- 
tunda, covered  by  a  cove,  and  a  large  circular  lantern,  whose 
tambour  forms  a  sort  of  clerestory,  consisting  of  a  conti- 
nuous series  of  arched  windows,  while  the  ceiling  makes  a 
very  flat  or  slightly  concave  dome.  In  point  of  design  this 
example  is  not  particularly  tasteful,  but  the  principle  de- 
serves attention.  Other  ideas  of  a  similar  nature  have  occa- 
sionally been  thrown  out,  though  npt  carried  to  the  same 
extent:  the  centre  of  the  interior  of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth's 
is  covered  by  a  square  clerestory  lantern,  having  a  large 
semicircular  window  on  each  of  its  sides, — a  peculiarity  pro- 
bably forced  upon  the  architect  (HawksmoQr)on  account  of 
its  being  desirable  to  have  no  windows  on  the  side  towards 
Lombard  Street,  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  any 
were  allowed  on  the  opposite  one,  as  the  whole  interior 
would  have  been  materially  improved  by  the  omission  of 
them.  A  more  recent  instance  is  that  of  Hanover  Chapel, 
Regeitt  Street,  London,  which  has  what  may  be  conve- 
niently distingiiished  by  the  term  lantern-dome,  viz.  a  dome 
where  the  light  is  admitted  neither  through  a  sqialler  lan- 
tern, or  other  aperture  at  its  apex,  nor  through  windows  in 
a  tambour  beneath  it,  but  fay  a  series  of  windows  or  glazed 
panels  in  the  lower  part  of  the  concave  of  the  dome  itself 
similarly  curved,  and  therefore  narrower  at  top  than  below 
Taken  by  itself,  this  is  a  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  into 
rior,  but  its  efi'sct  is  counteracted  by  the  nuroerotu  windows 
on  the  sides,  ^^hich,  in  addition  to  being  mere  plaiq  openings 
in  the  walls,  destroy  all  architectural  repose,  by  the  spotty 
cross-lights  which  tbey  occasion.  Vnder  such  circumstances, 
it  is  to  be  wished  that  tUe  architect  could  not  possibly  obtain 
light  except  firom  above.  Fortunately  this  is  sometimes  the 
cose,  if  not  in  regard  to  churches,  in  other  spacious  apar^ 
ments,  where  it  has  been  turned  to  mpru  or  less  account  in 
the  design,  and  the  neoessi^  of  lighting  them,  if  not  im- 
mediately from  the  ceiling,  at  least  through  the  upper  part 
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of  the  walls,  hM  given  riae  to  new  ideas  and  novel  arohtteo- 
tural  combinations.  Soane  was,  we  believe,  almoit  the  first 
who  attempted  to  give  importance  and  decorative  character 
to  skylights  and  ceiling  teindowt,  or  windowed  ceilings,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  makinf;  them  ornamental  features  in 
his  interiors,  varied  in  their  design,  and  producing  great 
diversity  of  striking  effects,  oooasionallv  heightened  by  the 
light  being  transmitted  through  tinted  glass,  so  as  to  dif- 
fuse a  warm  sunny  glow  over  the  apartment.  The  offices 
at  the  Bank  of  England  afford  many  studies  of  the  kind, 
while  his  own  house  (now  the  Soanean  Museum)  shows 
what  he  accomplished  by  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  upon 
a  very  limited  scale.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  taste  which 
he  otherwise  displayed  in  internal  architecture,  even  in 
those  instances,  was  the  most  refined,  for  it  was  exceedingly 
unequal ;  yet  many  valuable  hints  may  be  derived  from  what 
he  did  in  that  way,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  the  good  result 
of  inducing  others  to  render  such  method  of  lighting  in- 
teriors higMy  effective  and  ornamentaL 

How  very  different  that  which  is  essentially  the  same 
mode  in  itself,  becomes,  according  as  it  is  treated,  may  be 
seen  in  two  examples  which  resemble  each  other  so  nearly 
in  some  other  respects,  that  the  comparison  between  them 
becomes  the  more  instructive,  and  die  contrast  the  more 
striking.  We  have  in  London  two  narrow  streets  of  shops, 
exclusively  for  fbot  passengers,  covered  in  above,  and  con- 
sequently lighted  through  that  covering;  but  while  that 
termed  the  Burlington  Arcade  is  no  more  than  en  ordinary 
skylight — just  what  may  be  seen  in  a  workshop — continued 
from  end  to  end  of  the  building,  the  roof  of  the  Lowther 
Arcade  is  formed  into  a  series  of  arches  and  elegant  pen- 
dentive  domes,  each  of  which  terminates  in  an  eye  or  circu- 
lar skylight.  Somewhat  similar  to  this  last,  though  less 
ornamental  in  design,  is  the  roof  of  the  Arcade  or  Gallery 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Italian  Opera-house. 

The  simplest  and  most  ordinal^  form  of  skylight  consists 
merely  of  a  sash  or  fhuning  fixed  into  an  aperture  in  a  roof 
or  ceiling,  in  a  slanting  direction,  in  order  to  throw  off  the 
rain,  and  either  of  one  or  more  planes  according  to  its  size 
or  other  circumstances.  If  square  in  plan,  a  skylight  of 
this  sort  is  usually  composed  of  four  triangular  surface's,  like 
a  low  pyramid ;  if  oblong,  of  four  sloping  planes,  after  the 
manner  of  ti  hipped  not,  with  a  ridge.  Sometimes  the  whole 
of  a  room,  or  other  area,  is  oovered^bv  a  glazed  ceiling  of  the 
kind,  menty  divided  into  such  number  of  compartments  or 
separate  lights  as  its  construction  may  require,  as  is  the  case 
with  a  portion  of  the  Com  Exchange,  Mark-lane.  The  effect 
however  then  becomes  rather  that  of  an  open  court  than  a 
covered  hall  or  room,  on  which  account,  convenient  as  it 
may  be  in  peculiar  cases,  it  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  apart- 
ments generally  which  may  otherwise  require  to  be  so  lighted, 
and  least  of  all  for  such  as  are  intended  to  be  chieHy  used  by 
night.  Yet  where  the  object  is  not  to  admit  light  into 
a  ceiled  room,  but  merely  to  exclude  the  weather  from  what 
must  else  be  an  uncovered  court,  such  glazed  roofs  may 
very  properly  be  applied ;  and  it  is  rather  strange  there  should 
be  no  intention  of  so  covering  in  the  area  of  the  new  Royal 
Exchange,  and  thereby  protecting  it  from  rain  and  damp. 

To  attempt  to  describe  all  the  various  forms  of  skylights 
and  lanterns  that  have  hitherto  been  employed,  would  re- 
quire considerable  research  for  examples  of  them,  and  also 
that  plans  and  other  delineations  should  be  given  of  some  of 
the  more  complex  designs.  Such  a  systematic  and  complete 
elucidation  of  the  subject  would  form  an  interesting  architec- 
tural volume.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  merely  advert 
to  some  of  the  principal  varieties.  Those  more  generally  used 
for  picture  galleries,  libraries,  and  other  apartments  of  that 
class,  are  aUo  the  simplest  in  form,  being  lanterns,  not  like 
those  in  Gothic  architecture,  of  narrow  and  straight  propor- 
tions, but  spacious  and  low,  and  occupying  a  considerable 
surface  of  the  ceiling.  The  light  is  admitted  through  the 
sides  of  the  lantern,  which  are  mostly  filled  in  with  panes  of 
glass,  so  as  to  form  a  window  continued  on  every  side,  with- 
out other  divisions  than  the  bars  in  its  frame-work.  The 
sides  of  the  lantern  are  made  either  vertical  or  sloping ;  by 
which  latter  method  more  light  is  obtained,  the  upper  ceiling, 
or  that  of  the  lantern,  being  thereby  reduced,  as  compared 
with  the  opening  of  the  lantern  itself.  Therefore  m  such 
cases  its  sides  may  be  curved,  instead  of  being  made  merely 
sloping  planes.  The  upper  ceiling  should  l)e  coffered,  or 
otherwise  ornamented  in  accordance  with  the  lower  one, 
and  rather  in  a  greater  than  in  a  less  degree,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  forming  a  oompartment  where  decoration  is 


looked  for,  and  because  the  enrichments  bestowed  upon  it 
display  themselves  to  greater  effect.  Whae.  as  will  fre- 
quently happen,  more  than  one  lantern  is  required,  the 
centre  one  mav  be  larger,  that  is,  longer  than  the  others, 
and  somewhat  loftier  also,  besides  being  more  or  less  distin- 
guished from  them  in  its  decorations.  If  a  room  be  coved 
and  also  lighted  from  above,  the  lantern  may  occupy  the 
whole  horizontal  surface,  so  that  its  ceiUng  becomes  in  a 
manner  that  of  the  room. 

Of  other  forms  of  lanterns  and  skylights  in  picture  and 
sculpture  rooms,  examples  are  furnished  by  those  at  the 
British  Museum,  National  Gallery,  and  Fitzwilliam  Mu- 
seum, Cambridge,  some  of  which  are  double  skylights,  a 
smaller  one  being  raised  over  the  first  one.  In  a  small 
octagon  room  in  the  second  building  there  is  also  an  in- 
stance of  a  lantern  dome  above  a  square  opening  in  the 
ceiling ;  which  kind  of  contrast  is  the  reverse  of  that  shown 
in  one  of  Soane's  buildings,  where  a  square  lantern  is  seen 
through  an  oVal  opening  beneath  it.  Among  other  novel 
contrivances,  Soane  occasionally  introduced  narrow  sky- 
lights or  glazed  panels  around  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  lighting  the  whole  of  it,  but  of  obtaining  a 
strong  light  immediately  on  the  upper  part  of  the  walls, 
and  on  pictures  in  that  situation,  an  effect  rendered  the 
more  striking  in  consequence  of  such  openings  being  made 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ceiling,  and  therefore  in  some 
measure  screened  from  view.  At  other  times  he  occasion- 
ally placed  a  lantern  immediately  upon  the  walls  of  a  room, 
that  is,  he  carried  up  the  latter  above  the  roof^  opening  win- 
dows in  it  on  every  side,  immediately  below  the  ceiling. 

Somewhat  similar  to,  although  also  different  in  effect 
from,  the  mode  just  now  pointed  out,  of  admitting  light 
through  openings  in  the  border  of  a  ceiling,  is  that  of  ob- 
taining it  through  the  cove  of  a  room,  as  has  been  done  by 
Barry  in  the  saloon  of  the  Reform  Club-house,  where  the 
whole  of  the  cove  is  perforated,  and  filled  in  with  small 
panes  of  cut  glass,  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  diapered  surface 
throughout.  Once  adopted,  the  same  idea  may  be  varied  in 
a  great  number  of  ways,  by  making  separate  apertures,  for 
instance,  in  the  cove,  and  filling  them  in  with  stained  kIsss, 
so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  painted  transparent  panels, 
which  effect  might  be  rendered  even  still  more  striking  by 
night  than  by  day,  by  means  of  lamps  or  gas-burners  placed 
outside.  That  the  same  mode  of  lighting  at  night  might 
be  applied  in  other  cases  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

There  are  a  variety  of  other  modes  of  lighting  rooms  from 
their  ceilings,  which  we  have  not  yet  mentioned,  and  some 
of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  intelligibly  by 
words ;  we  shall  therefore  merely  notice  one  or  two  of  them 
in  general  terms.  Of  an  arched  skylight  ceiling,  divided 
into  compartments  by  intersecting  ribs,  an  instance  is  fur- 
nished in  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Bank  of  England,  built  a 
few  years  ago  by  Cookerell^  and  shown  in  the  '  Companion 
to  the  Almanac,'  for  1836.  The  roof  of  the  Pantheoik 
Bazaar,  Oxford-street,  on  the  contrary,  though  also  arched. 
is  treated  altogether  differently;  for  instead  of  being  glased 
along  its  centre,  it  has  a  series  of  sashes  or  glaced  panels  ou 
each  side,  as  shown  in  the  small  section  of  it  here  given 
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The  Waterloo  gallery  or  nloon  at  Windaor  Outle  has  a 
lantern  ceiling  of  unusual  design,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  style  of  deooration,  as  of  its  arrangement  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  light  is  admitted.  The  only  other 
instance  «e  shall  add,  and  it  deserves  to  be  noticed  for 
the  novelty  of  the  idea,  is  that  of  a  skyligbt  in  a  shop  at 
Southampton,  forming  a  dome  raised  upon  four  columns, 
square  in  its  plan,  and  semicircular  in  section,  and  entirely 
filled  in  with  stained  glass  of  various  colours,  fbrming  a 
mosaic  pattern  in  the  Alhambra  style,  executed,  we  be- 
lieve, from  designs  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones. 

SKYROS  (xicipos),  an  island  in  the  iBgean,  lying  to  the 
east  of  Phalasia  in  Negroponte,  and  to  the  west  of  Psara, 
but  nearer  to  the  former,  in  39*  10'  N.  lat.  and  23°  12'E. 
long.  The  earliest  inhabitants  were  Pelasgians  and  Carians, 
according  to  Nicolaus,  quoted  by  Stephanus  Bysantinus 
fStipos),  and  Dolopes  (Thucyd.,  i.  98).  Homer  records  the 
capture  of  it  by  Achilles  (//.,  x.  664),  who  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  there  disguised  in  female  attire  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Theseus  was  sent  into  exile  to  this  island, 
and  was  murdered  by  Lycomedes,  its  king,  who  became  jea- 
lous'of  his  popularity.  (Pausan.,  iii.  6.)  In  476  b.c.  it  was 
taken  by  Cimon,  when  the  inhabitants  were  enslaved,  and  a 
colony  was  sent  thither  from  Athens  (Thucyd.,  i.  98),  but  not 
in  consequence  of  the  oracle  which  directed  the  removal  of 
the  bones  of  Theseus,  as  Pausanias  asserts,  for  the  delivery 
of  the  oracle  and  the  disinterment  did  not  take  place  till 
six  or  seven  years  after  the  capture.  It  afterwards  passed 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  but  was  restored  to  them 
by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  B.C.  386.  It  was  taken  by  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  and  again  given  to  Athens,'  b.c.  196,  in 
the  treaty  between  Rome  and  PhQip  of  Maeedon.  (livj, 
xxxiii.  30.) 

In  the  division  of  the  Greek  empire  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogennetus,  Scyrus  was  placea  in  the  Thema  iBgsum 
Pelagus,  and  in  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles,  in  the  Pro- 
vincia  Helladis  Achaiss.  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latins,  it  was  seized  by  Andrew  and  Jerome  6ixi. 
It  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Naxos,  and 
finally  of  the  Turkish  empire.  In  1823  the  Skyriotes  were 
among  the. islanders  who  renoanced  their  allegiance  to  the 
Porte,  and  repulsed  the  troops  sent  against  them  with  great 
slaughter.  This  island  was  however  restored  at  the  close 
of  the  Greek  war  to  the  Turks,  by  the  protocol  of  1829. 

According  to  Dapper  the  bearings  of  Skyros  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Ten  or  eleven  leagues  to  the  north  of  Cap  Mantelo, 
the  south-east  cape  of  Eubcea;  on  the  east  it  is  sixteen  or 
eighteen  leagues  from  Lesbos,  and  the  same  on  the  north- 
east from  I^mnos;  and  on  the  north-west  six  or  seven 
leagues  from  the  island  of  Skopelo.  Tournefort  states  the 
circumference  at  sixty  miles.  On  the  west  side  is  a  large 
bay,  with  several  islands  at  the  mouth.  The  harbour  here 
is  called  Kalamitia  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Italians  Gran 
Spiaggia.  Opposite  to  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
is  Port  Akbili.  The  isthmus  between  these  two  points 
divides  the  island  into  two  parts ;  the  southern  portion  is  un- 
cultivated, full  of  high  mountains,  intersected  by  deep 
gullies,  and  rugged  and  bare,  except  at  their  summits, 
where  they  are  covered  with  oak,  flr,  and  beech. 

Mount  Cocyla,  on  the  east  coast,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Port  Akhili,  is  2S88  feet  high,  according  to  some  authorities. 
At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island  is  a  port  called 
Trimpouchais,  a  corruption  of  Tre  Bocbe,  or  the  three 
mouths.  It  is  surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  and  has  three 
entrances,  the  one  on  each  side  being  about  one-third  of  a 
mile  in  width,  and  the  middle  one  rather  narrower.  They 
are  all  safe  and  deep.  There  is  about  twenty  fothoms  water 
in  the  centre  of  the  harbour. 

The  northern  division  of  the  island  is  less  mounlainous. 
The  town  of  St.  George,  on  the  east  coast,  covers  the 
north  and  west  sides  of  a  high  rocky  peak,  which  termi- 
nates abruptly  on  the  sea.  On  the  table  summit  of  this 
hill  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  built  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  many  houses,  all  abandoned,  which  are  used  by  the 
inhabitants  to  keep  stores  in.  The  houses  of  Skyros  are  flat- 
roofed,  of  two  stones,  the  lower  of  stone,  the  upper  of  wood, 
surmounted  by  terraces  covered  with  earth.  This  hill  was 
the  site  of  the  antient  Acropolis.  The  remains  of  Hellenic 
walls  may  be  traced  round  the  edge  of  the  precipices,  parti- 
cularly at  the  north  end  of  the  castle,  and  others  halfway 
Sown  the  peak,  or  among  the  modern  houses.  The  greater 
part  of  the  antient  city  lay  to  the  east,  near  the  sea.  In 
this  direction  there  is  «  large  ■emicitetilar  bwtion  almoat 


I  entire.  Thence  the  wall  is  continued  along  the  slope  above 
the  sea  as  fkr  as  a  round  tower,  half  of  which  is  still 
standing.  Beyond  this  are  the  remains  of  another  tower, 
and  a  wall  ftma  each  connects  the  city  with  the  sea,  like 
the  long  walls  of  Athens  and  other  antient  cities.  Tour- 
nefort (voyage  du  Levant)  makes  mention  of  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Pallas  near  the  town.  This  goddess  was  wor- 
shipped here,  as  appears  from  Statins  {AMU.,  i.  286). 

In  the  neighbournood  of  St.  George  is  a  plain  four  square 
miles  in  extent,  which  bears  corn,  grapes,  and  figs.  There  is 
another  at  Kalamitia,  which  is  also  fertile.  On  the  steep 
ground  in  the  north  part  of  the  island  madder  is  grown. 
The  wheat  of  Skyros  equals  in  quality  that  of  any  island  in 
the  iSgeaa.  Its  productions  are,  1 0,000  barrels  of  wine  in 
a  good  vintage,  three- fourths  of  which  are  exported ;  15,000 
kila  of  com,  2000  of  which  are  exported ;  500  kanthars  of 
&sulin;  2000  okes  of  wax;  8000  okes  of  honey;  100,000 
oranges  and  lemons ;  and  400  kanthars  of  madder.  There 
are  a  few  oxen,  and  about  15,000  head  of  sheep  and  goats, 
of  which  2000  are  annually  exported.  The  taxes  are  20 
purses,  paid  by  500  families  living'  in  St.  George.  'There 
are  three  kaiks  belonging  to  the  island,  and  many  feluccas 
built  with  the  flr  of  the  mountains.  The  oak  timber  is  only 
used  for  flrewood.  (Leake's  Travel*  in  Northern  Greece.)  In 
1813  Scyros  had  12  ships,  with  an  average  tonnage  of  100; 
average  nuniber  of  crevrs  12 ;  of  cannon  4.  (Pouqueville, 
Vouage  dam  la  Griee.)  The  inhabitants  are  good  seamen, 
and  fond  of  the  chase.  They  retain  more  antient  customs 
than  moat  of  the  islanders  in  the  Archipelago,  and  are  at- 
tached to  the  early  Greek  traditions.  The  memory  of 
Achilles  is  still  preserved  in  the  name  Akhili  ('Ax>XXiuv). 
Skyros  was  much  celebrated  among  the  antients  for  its  red 
and  white  marble,  which,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  was  used  at 
Rome  in  preference  to  white  marble.  (Strabo,  437,  Casaub.) 
There  is  a  bishop,  who  resides  in  the  deserted  part  of  St. 
George.  His  see  is  dependent  on  that  of  Rhodes.  Tourne- 
fort mentions  two  monasteries — 8l  George  and  St.  Dimitri. 

SLANDER  consists  in  the  malicious  speaking  of  such 
words  as  render  the  party  who  speaks  them  in  the  hearing 
of  others  liable  to  an  action  at  the  suit  of  the  party  to  whom 
they  apply. 

Slander  is  of  two  kinds :  one,  which  is  aotionable,  as  neces- 
sarily importing  some  general  damage  to  the  party  who 
is  slandered ;  the  other,  which  is  only  actionable  where  it 
has  actually  caused  some  special  damage.  The  first  kind 
includes  all  such  words  as  impute  to  a  partv  the  commission 
of  some  crime  or  misdemeanour  for  which  he  might  legally 
be  convicted  and  sufiier  punishment,  either  by  the  general 
law,  or  by  the  custom  of  a  particular  place,  as  where  one 
asserts  that  another  has  committed  treason,  or  felony,  or 
perjury,  &c.  It  also  includes  such  words  spoken  of  a 
party,  with  reference  to  his  oiBce,  profession,  or  trade,  as 
impute  to  him  malpractice,  incompetence,  or  bankruptcy; 
as  of  a  magistrate,  that  he  is  partial  or  corrupt ;  of  a  clergy- 
man, that '  he  preaches  lies  in  the  pulpit ;'  of  a  barrister,  that 
'  he  is  a  dunce,  and  will  get  nothing  bv  the  law ;'  of  a  physi- 
cian, that '  he  is  an  empiric,  a  mountebank ;'  of  an  attorney, 
that '  he  hath  no  more  law  than  a  goose,  bull,'  &c.,  or  that 
'  he  is  no  more  lawyer  than  the  devil ;'  of  a  trader,  that  he 
has  failed,  or  uses  deceit  in  his  trade,  &c ;  or  that  charge 
a  party  with  having,  at  the  time  being,  an  infectious  dis- 
ease which  prevents  his  having  intercourse  with  others; 
or  that  tend  to  the  disherison  of  a  party,  as  where  it  is 
said  of  one  who  holds  lands  by  descent,  that  he  is  illegi- 
timate. Where  a  party  is  in  possession  of  lands  which  be 
desires  to  sell,  he  may  maintain  an  action  against  any  one 
who  slanders  his  title  to  the  lands ;  as  by  stating  that  he 
is  not  the  owner,  or  that  another  has  a  lease  of  the  lands 
or  is  in  possession  of  a  mortgage  or  other  incumbrance  upon 
them.  With  respect  to  the  second  class  of  slander,  the  law 
will  not  allow  damage  to  be  inferred  firom  words  which  are 
not  in  themselves  actionable,  even  although  the  words  are 
untrue  and  spoken  maliciously.  But  if,  in  consequence  of 
suoh  words  being  so  spoken,  a  party  has  actually  sustained 
some  injury,  he  may  maintain  an  action  of  slander  against 
the  person  who  has  uttered  them.  In  such  case  the  injury 
must  be  some  certain  actual  loss,  and  it  must  also  arise  as 
a  natural  and  lawful  consequence  of  speaking  the  words. 
No  unlawful  act  done  by  a  third  person,  although  be  really 
was  moved  to  do  it  by  the  words  spoken,  is  such  an  injury 
as  a  party  can  recover  for  in  this  action.  Thus,  the  loss  of 
the  society  and  entertainment  of  friends,  of  an  appointment 
to  some  raise,  the  breach  of  a  marriage  engagement  caused 
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by  the  alandarer'i  ttatement,  are  iojuries  for  which  a  {Morty 
liiay  raoover  damages.  But  he  can  have  no  action  becanse 
in  consequence  of  such  statement  certain  persons,  to  use  an 
lUustration  of  Lord  SUenborough's,  '  have  thrown  him  into 
a  horse-pond  by  way  of  punishment  for  his  supposed  trans- 
gression.' 

With  respect  to  both  kinds  of  slander,  it  is  immaterial 
m  wh^  way  the  charge  is  conveyed,  whether  by  direct 
statement,  or  obliquely,  as  by  question,  epithet,  or  exclama- 
tion. But  the  actual  words  used  must  be  stated  iu  the  de- 
claration, and  upon  the  failure  to  prove  them  as  stated,  the 
plaintiff  will  be  nonsuited  at  the  trial :  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  state  the  meaning  and  inference  of  the  words.  They  will 
be  interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly 
used,  but  where  they  are  susceptible  of  two  meanings,  one 
innocent,  the  other  defamatory,  the  innocent  interpretation 
is  to  be  preferred.  Where  words  are  equivocal  either  in 
their  meaning  or  their  application,  a  parenthetical  explana- 
tion may  be  inserted  in  the  declaration.  This  is  called  an 
innuendo.  It  may  be  employed  to  explain  and  define,  but 
not  to  enlarge  or  alter,  the  meaning  or  application  of  the 
words  spoken.  The  declaration  must  state  the  publication 
of  the  words,  that  is,  that  they  were  spoken  in  the  hearing 
of  others,  and  spoken  maliciously.  Two  cannot  join  in 
bringing  one  action  of  slander,  except  in  the  case  of  husband 
and  wife,  or  of  partners  for  an  injury  done  to  their  joint 
trade ;  nor  can  an  action  be  brought  against  two,  except 
a  husband  and  wife,  where  slanderous  words  have  been 
spoken  by  the  wife.  Where  an  action  is  brought  for  slan- 
derous words  spoken  of  a  party  relative  to  his  office  or  pro- 
fession, the  declaration  must  state  that  be  was  at  the  time 
of  speaking  the  words  in  possession  of  the  office  or  engaged 
in  the  profession.  And  where  the  knowledge  of  extraneous 
facts  is  necessary  to  show  the  application  of  the  slander, 
these  should  be  stated  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  de- 
claration. 

In  answer  to  an  action  of  slander  the  defendant  may 
plead  that  the  words  spoken  were  true,  or  that  they  were 
spoken  in  the  course  of  a  trial  in  a  court  of  justice,  and 
were  pertinent  to  the  case ;  or  formed  the  subject  of  a  con- 
fidential communication,  as  where  a  party  on  application 
bonS  fide  states  what  he  believes  to  be  true  relative  to  the 
character  of  a  servant,  or  makes  known  facts  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  honestly  warning  another  in  whom  he  is 
interested.  (Com.,  Big.,  'Action  on  the  case  for  Defama- 
tion.' D.  1.  &c.) 

SLANE.    [Meath.] 

SLANEY,  River.    [Wkxford.] 

SLATE.  By  some  geological  writers  the  laminar  struc- 
tures which  prevail  in  many  stratified  and  in  some  meta- 
morphic  rocks  are  called  slaty  or  schistose;  but,  in  con- 
■equence  of  the  progress  of  investigation,  one  of  these  struc- 
tures, locally  superinduced  in  deposited  strata,  which  is  cha- 
racterized by  planes  of  cleavage  generally  meeting  those  of 
deposition  at  considerable  angles,  is  specially  called  the  slaty 
•tructure.    If,  in  the  diagram  below,  e,  «,  I,  represent   in 


lectioD  a  series  of  deposited  beds  of  clay  (e),  sandstone  («), 
•nd  nodules  of  limestone  (I),  all  dipping,  as  the  arrow  S 
(south)  indicates,  at  20° :  the  lines  which  cross  these  beds  at 
oblique  angles,  and  are  more  highly  inclined,  as  in  the 
arrow  K  =  60°,  are  the  edges  of  innumerable  parallel 
planes  of  cleavage,  which  are  contiiYuous  through  the  finely 
argillaceous  beds  c;  more  or  less  twisted  in  and  about  the 
limestone  nodules  / ;  more  or  less  interrupted  by  the  are- 
naceous beds  I,  or  represented  therein  by  lines  more  nearly 
reetangled  to  the  plane  of  deposition.  The  law  here  indi- 
eated  of  the  want  of  coincidence  in  the  planes  of  cleavage 
•nd  deposition  is  almost  universally  observed  in  nature. 
Nearly  horizontal  strata  are  crossed  by  inclined  cleavage ; 
liighly  inrlir.ed  strata  are  traversed  by  nearly  vertiAl  cleav- 


age. In  strata  which  dip  different  ways  from  an  axis  or  to 
an  axis,  the  elcavage  planes  are  sometimes  found  to  be  paral- 
lel throughout  the  mass  on  both  sides  of  the  axis ;  and  even 
where  strata  are  variously  contorted,  they  are  frequently 
dissected  through  a  great  part  or  the  whole  of  their  mass 
by  cleavage  planes  passing  in  one  direetion.  Henoe  the 
conclusion  is  obvious  that  this  slaty  structure,  this  mono- 
hedral  symmetry  (if  we  may  not  call  it  crystallixation),  is 
the  fruit  of  a  general  cause  acting  subsequently  to  the  de- 
position and  disturbance  of  the  strata,  capable  of  pervading 
and  rearranging  the  particles  so  as  to  polarixe  and  systema- 
tize their  mutual  attractions,  but  not  to  fuse  tbem  together, 
destroy  their  original  distinctness,  or  obliterate  the  evidemee 
of  their  original  condition.  This  force  was  so  general,  that 
along  many  miles  of  country,  as,  for  example,  in  the  whole 
Snowdonian  chain,  one  particular  direction  (north-north- 
east), in  North  Devon  and  Pembrokeshire  another  (nearly 
east  and  west),  is  found  to  prevail  more  or  less  distinctly  in 
all  the  rocks ;  though,  as  before  observed,  arenaceous  and 
pebbly  beds  are  least  influenced  by  it,  and  limestones  are 
unequally  and  variously  affected. 

This  dependence  of  the  slaty  structure  on  the  nature  of 
the  rock  is  sometimes  very  positively  pronounced,  as  in 
some  classes  of  rock  the  cleavage  does  change  and  even  re- 
verse its  inclination  where  contortions  prevail.  (Thi«  is 
very  observable  in  some  cases  of  cleavage  in  the  old  red 
sandstone  of  Pembrokeshire.)  On  a  first  view  it  appears  to 
be  equally  dependent  on  geological  time,  since  it  is  prin 
cipally  among  the  older  strata  that  it  is  well  exhibited  on  a 
large  scale ;  but  on  this  h(«d  doubt  arises,  when  we  find 
the  Silurian  rocks,  which  are  not  slaty  at  Ludlow,  become 
so  near  Llandovery ;  the  old  red-sandstone  slaty  in  Pem- 
brokeshire and  not  so  in  Monmouthshire ;  the  mountain 
limestone  shales  slaty  near  Tenby  and  not  so  in  Yorkshire ; 
the  lias  shales  slaty  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  but 
not  so  in  England. 

There  are  tnen  hoaJL  oonditiong  which  influence  the  deve- 
lopment of  slaty  cleavage,  and  it  is  essential  to  a  general 
solution  of  the  problem  which  this  structure  involves,  that 
these  conditions  should  be  determined.  Proximity  to  rocks 
of  igneous  origin  has  been  freely  appealed  to  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  this  appears  an  insufficient  and  not  often  appli- 
cable cause.  The  most  general  condition  which  has  occurred 
to  our  observation  is  the  (hot  of  remarkable  displacement 
of  the  strata  on  one  or  more  anticlinal  or  synclinal  axes; 
and  it  is  of  consequence  to  this  inference  to  remark  that 
very  often,  approximately  or  even  exactly,  the  horisontal 
edge  ('strike')  of  the  inclined  cleavage  planes  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  movement  (and  therefore  with  the  strike)  of  the 
stratification.  Presture  in  some  peculiar  application  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  indicated  by  all  the  phenomena  as  the 
grand  agent  in  the  production  of  slaty  cleavage.  Only  one 
tolerably  successful  effort  has  been  made  experimentally  lo 
reproduce  this  structure  by  art.  Mr.  R.  W.  Fox  has  caused 
electrical  currents  to  traverse  a  mass  of  moist  clay,  and  has 
observed  in  consequence  the  fbrmation  of  numerous  fissures, 
more  or  less  similar  to  slaty  cleavage,  in  planes  parallel  to 
the  vertical  bounding  surfaces  of  the  mass,  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  electrical  currents.  The  exact  application  ol 
this  experiment  is  not  understood.  Perhaps  however,  eon- 
joiaed  with  the  admission  that  the  great  movements  ot 
strata,  by  which  apparently  slaty  cleavage  was  determined, 
depended  on  disturbed  equilibrium  of  internal  beat,  which 
might,  or  rather  must,  have  developed  electrical  currents, 
this  solitary  experiment  may  be  the  commenoement  of  a 
right  mode  of  more  extensive  inquiry  embracing  the  many 
circumstances  of  chemical  nature,  stratified  arrangement, 
disturbed  position,  and  proximity  of  igneous  rocks,  which 
must  all  be  included  in  a  good  theory  of  slaty  cleavage. 

For  economical  purposes  there  appears  little  chance  of 
obtaining  in  the  British  Islands  good  tlate  (properly  so 
called)  from  any  but  the  antient  argillaceous  strata  super- 
posed on  mica  schist  and  gneiss,  and  covered  by  old  red- 
sandstone  or  mountain  limestone.  From  these  strata  in 
Scotland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Yorkshire,  Charn- 
wood  Forest,  North  Wales  abundantly,  South  Walos,  De- 
vonshire, Ornwall,  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland,  slates  of 
various  value  are  dug.  The  thin  flagstone  of  the  coal  forma- 
tion in  many  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  the  laminated 
sandy  limestone  of  StonesBeld,  Collywisten,  fee.,  which  are 
often  called  slates,  and  are  extensively  used  in  roofing,  are 
all  obtained  by  natural  partings  parallel  to  the  stratification. 
True  slate  is  solit  by  wedges  (kom  the  apparently  solid  rock 
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•long  planea  often  no  more  disooverable  than  thoM  of  a  real 
cr)'8tal.  In  colour  it  is  purple,  blue,  green,  yellowiili,  or 
almost  white,  or  striped  across  the  planes.  In  some  slates 
(west  of  Scotland,  Ingleton,  &c.)  orystals  of  cubical  iron 
pyrites  are  scattered.  Much  of  the  Cumberland  slate  ap- 
pears full  of  fragments  (Born>dale),  and  some  contains  chi- 
astolite  (Skiddaw). 

SLAVE,  SLAVERY.    The  word  slavery  has  various  ao- 
ceptations,  but  its  proper  meaning  seems  to  be  the  eondition 
of  an  individual  who  is  not  master  of  his  own  actions,  and 
who  is  also  the  property  of  another  or  others.    Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  '  aervi,'  or  slaves  among  the  Romans  and 
Greeks ;  such  is  still  that  of  the  slaves  in  Eastern  countries, 
and  that  of  the  negro  slaves  in  many  parts  of  Africa  and 
America.    A  mitigated  form  of  this  condition  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  serfs  in  Russia  and  Poland,  and  of  a  similar  class 
in  India  and  some  other  parts  of  Asia.    The  Russian  and 
Polish  serf  is  bound  to  tne  soil  on  which  he  is  born ;  he 
may  be  sold  or  let  with  it,  but  cannot  be  sold  away  from  it 
without  his  consent;  he  is  obliged  to  work  three  or  four 
days  in  the  week  for  his  master,  who  allows  him  a  piece  of 
land,  which  he  cultivates.   He  can  marry,  and  his  wife  and 
cliildren  are  under  his  authority  till  they  are  of  age.  He  can 
bequeath  his  chattels  and  savings  at  his  death.     His  life  is 
protected  by  the  law.    The  real  slave,  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  time8,'had  none  of  these  advantages  and  securities, 
any  more  than  the  negro  slave  of  our  own  times ;  he  was 
bought  and  sold  in  the  market,  and  was  transferred  at  his 
owner's  pleasure ;  i|e  could  acquire  no  property ;  all  that  ha 
had  was  his  master's ;  all  the  produce  of  his  labour  belonged 
to  bis  master,  who  could  inflict  corporeal  punishment  upon 
him ;  he  had  no  right  of  marrying ;  and  if  he  cohabited  with 
a  woman,  he  could  be  separated  from  her  and  bis  children 
at  any  time,  and  the  woman  and  children  sold ;  be  was,  in 
short,   in  the  same  condition  as  any  domesticated  animal. 
The  distinction  therefore  between  the  slave  and  the  serf  is 
essential.    The  villeins  of  the  middle  ages  were  a  kind  of 
serfs,  but  their  condition  seems  to  have  varied  considerably 
according  to  times  and  localities,  and  in  many  cases  it  ap- 
pears to  nave  been  more  advantageous.  The  villaniorooloni 
were  in  a  less  dependent  condition  than  the  adscriptitii,  or 
than  the  actual  Russian  and  Polish  serfs.    This  sul^ct 
however  is  treated  under  Viu.simaok.    Servitude  of  every 
kind  is  now  abolished  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe.    In 
the  present  article  we  treat  only  of  the  real  slavf  of  antient 
and  modem  times. 

Slavery,  properly  so  called,  appean  to  have  been,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  man- 
kind in  almost  every  countnr,  until  time*  comparatively 
recent,  when  it  has  been  gradually  abolished  by  all  Chris- 
tian states,  at  least  in  Europe.  The  prevalence  of  domestic 
slavery  constitutes  one  great  difference  between  antient  and 
modern  society.  Slavery  existed  among  the  Jews :  it  existed 
before  Moses,  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchg ;  and  \t  existed, 
and  still  continues  to  exist,  all  over  the  East.  The 'ser- 
vants' mentioned  in  Scripture  history  wqre  mostly  uncondi- 
tional and  perpetual  slave* :  they  were  strangen,  either 
taken  prisoners  in  war  or  purchased  from  the  neighbouring 
nations.  They  and  their  offspring  were  the  property  of  their 
masters,  who  could  sell  them,  and  infliot  upon  them  corpo- 
real punishment,  and  even  in  some  cases  oould  put  them  to 
death.  The  three  hundred  and  eighteen  servants  born  in 
Abraham's  own  house  (Genen*,  xiv.  14)  ware  of  this  descrip- 
tion. But  the  Hebrews  had  also  slaves  of  their  own  nation. 
These  were  men  who  sold  themselves  through  poverty,  or 
they  were  insolvent  debtors,  or  men  who  haa  eommitted  a 
theft,  and  had  not  the  means  of  making  restitution  as  re- 
quired by  the  laws,  which  was  to  double  the  amount,  and  in 
some  cases  qtuch  more.  (Exodut,  xxii.)  Not  only  the  person 
of  the  debtor  was  liable  to  the  claims  of  the  creditor,  but  his 
right  extended  also  to  the  debtor's  wife  and  children.  Moses 
regulated  the  condition  of  slavery.  He  drew  a  wide  distinc- 
tion between  the  alien  slave  and  the  native  servant.  The  lat- 
ter could  not  be  aperpetaal  bondman,  but  might  be  redeemed ; 
and  if  not  redeemed,  he  bemme  iiree  on  the  completion  of 
the  aerenth  year  of  his  servitude.  Again,  every  fifty  years 
the  jubilae  caused  a  general  emancipation  of  all  native 
servants.  During  tl)e  time  of  their  servitude  they  were  to 
be  treated  with  kindness;  'for  the  children  of  Israel  are 
servants  unto  me,'  saith  the  Lord.  '  Both  thy  bondmen  and 
thy  bondmaids  which  thou  shalt  have  sh^l  be  ef  the  hea- 
then that  are  round  about  you,  of  them  shall  yon  buy 
bondmen  aadbondmatd5.    Moceovei^  of  the  children  of  the 


strangers  that  do  sqjoum  among  you,  of  them  shall  ye  buy, 
and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you  which  they  begat  it; 
your  land ;  and  they  shall  be  your  possession.  And  ye  shall 
take  them  as  an  inheritance  for  your  children  after  you,  to 
inherit  them  for  a  possession,  they  shall  be  your  bondmen 
for  ever ;  but  over  your  brethren  the  children  of  Israel  y« 
shall  not  rule  one  over  another  with  rigour.  And  if  a  so- 
journer or  stranger  wax  rich  by  thee,  and  thy  brother  that 
dwelleth  by  him  wax  poor,  and  sell  himself  unto  the  stranger 
or  sojourner  by  thee,  or  to  the  stock  of  the  stranger's  fomily, 
after  that  he  is  sold  he  may  be  redeemed  again,  one  of  bis 

brethren  may  redeem  him And  if  he  be  not  redeemed 

in  three  years,  then  he  shall  go  out  in  the  year  of  the  jubilee, 
both  be  and  his  children  with  him.'  {Levitictu,  xxv.  44-54.) 

The  sources  of  the  supply  of  slavee  have  been  the  same 
both  in  antient  and  modern  times.  In  antient  times  all 
prisoners  were  reduced  to  slavery,  being  either  distributed 
among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  conquering  army,  or  sold 
by  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  troops.  In  very  remote 
times,  when  the  early  ^olian  and  Ionian  colonies  settled  in 
the  islands  of  thoiEgean  Sea,  or  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
it  was  a  frequent  practice  with  them  to  kill  all  the  adult 
males  of  the  aboriginal  population,  and  to  keep  the  wivea 
and  children.  As  however  dealing  in  slaves  became  a  profit- 
able trade,  the  vanquished,  instead  of  being  killed,  ware  sold, 
and  this  was  so  far  an  improvement.  Another  source  of 
slavery  was  the  practice  of  kidnapping  men  and  women, 
especially  young  persons,  who  were  seized  on  the  coast,  or 
enticed  on  board  by  the  crews  of  pirate  vessels ;  and  most 
vessels  were  piratical  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  Phoenicians, 
and  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians,  had  the  character  of 
being  men-stealers ;  and  also  the  Cretans,  Cilicians,  Rho- 
dians,  and  other  maritime  states.  Another  source  was,  sale 
of  men,  either  by  themselves  through  poverty  and  distress, 
or  by  their  relativea  and  superiors,  a*  is  done  now  by  the 
petty  African  chiefs,  who  sell  not  only  their  prisoners,  but 
often  their  own  subjects,  and  even  their  children,  to  the 
slave-dealers.  The  sale  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren  to  the 
Midianite  or  Arabian  merchants,  who  sold  him  again  in 
Egypt,  i«  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  practice. 

The  sequel  also  shows,  that  in  Egypt,  unlike  most  other 
countries  of  antiquity,  the  life  of  a  slave  was  protected  by 
law  ;  for  Joseph  s  master,  when  he  bad  reason  to  believe 
hiin  guilty  of  a  heinous  offence,  did  not  put  him  to  death, 
but  sent  him  to  prison,  there  to  await  his  trial,  and  this  in- 
ference is  confirmed  by  Diodorus,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
laws  of  the  Egyptians,  says,  that  whoever  murdered  a  man, 
whether  free  or  slave,  was  punished  with  death. 

Among  the  Greeks  slavery  existed  from  the  heroic  timefl, 
and  the  purchase  and  use  of  slaves  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Homer.  The  household  of  Ulysses  was  served  by  slaves, 
over  whom  their  master  had  power  of  life  and  death.  The 
use  of  such  domestics  however  was  copfined,  in  those  early 
ages,  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  who  alone  could  afford  Uie 
purdiase  money.  As  war  and  piracy  became  frequent, 
slaves  taken  or  bought  became  more  plentiful  and  cheaper, 
and  they  were  chiefly  employed  in  handicrsA  and  household 
labours.  The  labours  of  husbandry  were  performed  in  some 
instances  by  poor  freemen  for  hire,  but  in  most  places,  es- 
pecially in  the  Doric  states,  by  a  class  of  bondmen,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  country,  resem- 
bling the  serfs  of  the  middle  ^get,  who  lived  upon  and  cul- 
tivated the  lands  which  the  dominant  or  conquering  race 
had  appropriated  to  themselves ;  they  paid  a  rent  to  the  re- 
spective proprietors,  whom  they  also  attended  in  war.  They 
could  not  be  put  to  death  without  trial,  nor  be  sold  out  of  the 
country,  nor  separated  from  their  families ;  they  could  ac- 
quire property,  and  were  often  richer  than  their  masters. 
Such  were  the  ClaiotB  of  Crete,  the  Peneatn  of  Thesealy 
Proper,  and  the  Helots  of  Sparta, who  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  PerioBci,  or  country  inhabitants  of  Laconica  in  gene- 
ral, who  were  political  subjects  of  the  Doric  cunmunity  of 
Sparta,  without  however  being  bondmen.  [Spabta.]  In  the 
colonies  of  the  Dorians  beyond  the  limits  of  Greece,  the  condi- 
tion of  the  oonquerad  natives  was  often  more  degraded  than 
that  of  the  bondmen  of  the  parent  states,  because  the  for- 
mer were  not  Greeks,  bat  barbarians,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  slaves.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  Kalli- 
rioi  or  Kallikurioi  of  Syracuse,  and  of  the  native  Bithynians 
at  Byzantium.  At  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  the  Mariandyni 
submitted  to  the  Greeks  on  condition  that  they  shoiUd  not 
be  sold  beyond  the  borders,  and  that  they  should  say  a  flisd 
tribute  to  the  ruling  race. 
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The  Doric  states  of  Greece  bad  few  purchased  slaves,  but 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  other  commercial  states  had  a  large 
number,  who  were  mostly  natives  of  barbarous  conntries, 
aeooiding  to  the  Greek  phraseology.  The  slave  population 
in  Attica  has  been  variously  estimated  as  to  numbers,  and 
it  varied  of  course  considerably  at  different  periods,  but  it 
appears  that  in  Athens,  at  least  in  the  time  of  its  greatest 
power,  they  were  m«ch  more  numerous  than  the  fteemen. 
wIthbns.]  From  a  fragment  of  Hyperides  preserved  by 
Suidas  (t>.  iwrfnifiaan'),  the  numbes  of  slaves  appears  to 
have  been  at  one  time  150,000,  who  were  employed  in  the 
fields  and  mines  of  Attica  alone.  Even  the  poorer  citizens 
had  a  slave  for  their  household  affairs.  The  wealthier 
citizens  had  as  many  as  fifty  slaves  to  each  family,  and  some 
had  more.  We  read  of  philosophers  keeping  ten  slaves.  There 
were  private  slaves  belonging  to  families,  and  public  slaves 
bdonging  to  the  oommunity  or  state.  The  latter  were  iam- 
ployed  on  b<»rd  the  fleet,  in  the  docks  and  arsenal,  and  in  the 
construction  of  public  buildings  and  roads.  Pausanias  says 
that  slaves  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  among  the 
land  forces  at  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  but  this  was,  it 
seems,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Plataans,  for  the  Athenians  did 
not  introduce  them  into  their  armies  till  a  later  period.  At 
the  sea  fight  of  ArginusB  there  were  many  slaves  serving 
in  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  they  were  emancipated  after  the 
battle.  Again  at  Cberonsa  the  Athenians  granted  liberty 
to  their  slaves  who  served  in  the  army. 

Slaves  were  dealt  with  like  any  other  property:  they 
could  be  given  as  pledges;  they  worked  either  on  their 
master's  account  or  on  their  own,  in  which  latter  case  they 

EuA  a  certain  sum  to  their  master;  or  they  were  let  out  on 
iie  as  servants  or  workmen,  or  sent  to  serve  in  the  navy  of 
the  state,  the  master  receiving  payment  for  their  services. 
Mines  were  worked  by  slaves,  some  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  lessees  of  the  mine,  and  the  rest  were  hired  from  the 
great  slave  proprietors,  to  whom  the  latter  paid  a  rent  of  so 
much  a  head,  oesides  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
slave,  which  was  no  gi«at  matter.  They  worked  in  chains, 
and  many  of  them  died  fh>m  the  eSeet  of  the  unwholesome 
atmosphere.  Nicias  the  elder  had  1 000  slaves  in  th^  mines 
of  Laurium;  others  had  several  hundreds,  whom  they  let  to 
the  contractors  for  an  obolus  a  day  each.  At  one  time  the 
mining  slaves  of  Attica  murderM  their  guards,  took  pos- 
session of  the  fortifications  of  Sunium,  and  ravaged  the 
surrounding  country.  (Fragment  of  Posidonius's  Continua- 
tion of  Polybius ;  see  Boeckh's  PubUe  Economy  of.  Athem, 
b.  i.)  The  thirty-two  or  thirty- three  iron-workers  or  sword- 
eutlers  of  Demosthenes  annually  produced  a  net  profit  of 
thirty  mins,  their  purchase  value  being  190  mins;  whilst 
his  twenty  chair-makers,  whose  value  was  estimated  at  40 
minee,  brought  in  a  net  profit  of  12  minss.  (Demosthenes 
AgaituI  AfMobui,  i.)  The  leather-workers  of  Timarchus 
brought  in  to  their  master  each  two  oboli  a  day,  and  their 
foreman  three.  -  The  master  furnished  the  raw  materials. 
The  price  of  slaves  at  Athens  varied  from  half  a  mina  to 
five  and  ten  minss  a  head:  a  common  mining  slave,  in  the 
age  of  Demosthenes,  cost  from  125  to  ISO  drachmss.  The 
profits  derived  flnom  slave  labour  must  have  been  very  high, 
ts  the  owner  bad  to  replace  his  capital  and  to  obtain  the 
usual  rate  of  interest  for  his  money,  which  was  a  high  rate, 
and  the  slave  was  only  valuable  so  long  as  he  had  health 
and  was  able  to  work.  There  was  also  the  danger  o'  his 
running  away,  especially  in  war  time.  Antigenes  of  Rk^es 
was  the  first  to  establish  an  insurance  for  slaves.  For  a 
yearly  contribution  for  each  slave  serving  in  th*  army  he 
Undertook  to  make  good  his  price  to  the  owner,  in  case  of 
hit  running  away. 

The  antients  were  ao  habituated  to  the  sight  of  slavery, 
that  none  of  the  antient  philosophers  make  any  objection  to 
>ts  existence.  Plato,  in  his '  Perfect  State,*  desires  only 
that  no  Greeks  should  be  made  slaves.  The  only  states  of 
Greece  in  which  no  slaves  appear  to  have  been  introduced 
were  Locris  and  Pbocis,  probably  by  reason  of  the  poverty 
of  the  people  and  the  simplicity  of  their  manners. 

The  Etruscans  and  other  antient  Italian  nation*  had 
slaves,  as  is  proved  by  those  of  VuUinii  revolting  against 
their  masters,  and  by  the  tradition  that  the  Bruttii  were  run- 
away slitires  of  the  Lucanians.  The  Clampanians  had  both 
slaves  and  gladiators  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  But 
the  Romans  by  their  system  of  continual  war  caused  an 
enormous  influx  of  slaves  into  Italy,  where  the  slave  nopu- 
Jation  at  last  superseded  almost  entirely  that  of  the'  free 
labourers. 


The  Roman  system  of  slavery  had  peculiarities  which 
distingnished  it  fhmt '  diat  of  (rreece.  One  distinction 
existed  in  principle.  The  Greeks  considered  slavery  to  be 
derived  from  the  law  of  nature  and  ftom  permanent  diver- 
sities in  the  races  of  men.  f  Aristotle,  AKtf.,  i.)  The  Ro- 
mans admitted  in  principle  that  all  men  were  originally 
free  {InttU,  i.,  tit.  ii.)  by  the  law  of  nature  (jure  natu- 
rali)i  and  they  ascribed  the  rights  of  masters  over  Uieir  slaves 
entirely  to  the  will  of  society,  to  the  '  jus  gentium,'  if  the 
slaves  were  captives  taken  in  war,  whom  the  conquerors,  in- 
stead of  killing  them,  as  they  might  have  done,  spared  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  them,  or  to  the  '  jus  civile,'  when  a 
man  of  full  age  sold  himself.  It  was  a  rule  of  Roman 
law  that  the  offspring  of  a  slave  woman  followed  the 
condition  of  the  mother.  (Intl.,  i.,  tit.  3.)  Emancipation 
was  much  more  frequent  at  Rome  than  in  Greece :  the  eman- 
cipated slave  became  a  freedman  (libertus),  but  whether  he 
became  a  Roman  citizen,  a  Latinus,  or  a  Dediticius,  de- 
pended on  circumstances.  If  the  manumitted  slave  was 
above  thirty  years  of  age,  if  he  was  the  Quiritarian  property 
of  his  manumittor,  and  if  he  was' manumitted  in  due  form, 
he  became  a  Roman  citizen.  At  Athens,  on  the  contrary, 
emancipation  from  the  dominion  of  the  master  was  seldom 
fbllowea  by  the  privileges  of  citizenship  even  to  a  limited 
extent,  and  these  privileges  could  only  be  conferred  by 
public  authority.  It  is  true,  that  at  Rome,  under  the  em- 
pire, from  the  enactment  of  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  passed  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  there  were  restrictions,  in  point  of 
number,  upon  the  master's  power  of  freeing  his  bondmen 
and  raising  them  to  the  rank  of  Roman  citizens ;  still  in 
every  age  there  was  a  prospect  to  the  slave  of  being  able  to 
obtain  his  fl%edom. 

The  slaves  of  the  Romans  were  called  by  the  names  of 
servi,  servitia,  mancipia,  famuli,  and,  as  being  members  of 
a  fiimilia,  also  familiares.  A  slave  was  often  called  '  puer,' 
which  was  sometimes  contracted  into  'por,'  and  added  to 
the  master's  name,  as  'Marcipor,'  the  slave  of  Marcus. 
Slaves  were  not  considered  members  of  the  community: 
they  had  no  rights,  and  were  not  legally  considered  as  per- 
sons, but  as  things  or  chattels.  They  could  neither  sue  nor 
be  sued,  and  they  could  not  claim  the  protection  of  the 
tribunes.  When  an  alleged  slave  claimed  his  freedom  on  the 
plea  of  unjust  detention,  be  was  obliged  to  have  a  free  pro- 
tector to  sue  for  him,  until  Justinian  iCode,  vii.,  tit.  1.  7,  'De 
adtertione  \ollenda')  dispensed  with  that  formality.  Slaves 
had  no  connubium,  that  is,  they  o«uld  not  contract  a  Roman 
marriage ;  their  union  with  a  person  of  their  own  rank  was 
styled  contubernium,  and  cohabitation  with  another  person 
was  not  adultery ;  and  even  the  Christian  church  for  several 
centuries  did  not  declare  the  validity  and  indissolubility  of 
slave  marriages.  At  last  the  emperor  Basilius  allowed  slaves 
to  marry  and  receive  the  blessing  of  the  priest,  and  Alexius 
Comnenus  renewed  the  permission.  As  slaves  had  no  con- 
nubium, they  had  not  the  parental  power  {patria  potestas) 
over  their  offspring,  no  ties  of  blood  were  reiiognised  among 
them,  except  with  respect  to  incest  and  parricide,  which 
were  considered  as  crimes  by  the  law  of  nature.  Though 
slaves  were  incapable  of  holding  property,  they  were  not  in- 
capacitated fh>m  acouiring  property,  but  what  they  did  ac- 
quire belonged  to  their  masters.  They  were  often  allowed 
to  enjoy  property  as  their  own, '  peculium,'  consisting  somft' 
times  of  other  slaves,  but  they  held  it  only  by  permission,  and 
any  legal  proceedings  connected  with  it  could  only  be  con- 
ducted in  the  name  of  the  master,  who  was  the  only  legal 
proprietor.  No  slave  could  bold  a  public  office,  and  if  a  slave 
unknown  to  be  such  had  obtained  a  responsible  office,  it  was 
a  question  among  the  jurists  whether  his  acts  would  be 
valid  or  null  Until  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  slaves 
and  even  fl«edmen  were  not  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  In  cases  of  urgent  public  danger,  such  as  after  the 
defeat  of  Cannse,  slaves  were  purchased  by  the  state  and 
sent  to  the  army,  and  if  they  benaved  well,  they  were  eman- 
cipated.   (Livy,  xxii.  57,  and  xxiv.  14-16.) 

Male  slaves  were  not  permitted  by  law  to  wear  the  toga 
and  bulla,  nor  females  the  stole,  but  otherwise  there  was  no 
fixed  distinctive  costume  for  them,  and  they  were  mostly 
dressed  like  poor  freeman,  who  could  not  afford  to  wear  the 
toga.  A  distinct  dress  for  slaves  bad  been  proposed  in  the 
decline  of  the  republic,  but  the  proposition  was  rejected 
upon  some  senator  adverting  to  the  danger  of  showing  the 
slaves  how  much  superior  in  numbers  they  were  to  the 
freemen.  Slaves  were  forbidden  the  use  of  horses,  car- 
riages, or  litters  (lectica)  within  the  walls  of  the    city 
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They  weie  not  howaver  denied  the  righto  of  buiial,  and  nu- 
merous inscription!  attest  that  monuments  weta  often 
erected  to  the  memory  of  deceased  slaves  by  their  masters, 
their  fellows,  or  friends,  some  of  which  bear  the  letters  D. 
M  '  Diis  ManibuB,'  for  according  to  the  Roman  principle 
that  slavery  was  not  by  nature,  but  was  the  effect  of  law, 
death  was  considered  as  puttiug  an  end  to  the  legal  dis- 
tinction between  slaves  and  masters,  and  the  manes  of  a 
departed  slave  might  be  an  object  of  reverence  even  to  a 
freeman.  Slaves  were  often  buried  in  the  family  burying- 
place  of  their  masters.  The  '  sepulchretum '  or  burial- 
vaults  of  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  Augustus  and  bis 
wife  Livia,  discovered  in  1726  near  the  via  Appia.  and 
which  has  been  illustrated  by  Bianchini  and  Gori,  and 
another  in  the  same  neighbourhood  also  belonging  to  the 
household  of  the  early  Caesars,  and  containing  at  least  3000 
urns  with  numerous  inscriptions,  which  have  been  illus- 
trated by  Fabretti,  throw  much  light  upon  the  condition 
and  domestic  habits  of  Roman  slaves  in  the  service  of  great 
families.    [Bianchini,  Fbancksco.] 

'With  regard  to   the  classiBcation  and  occupations  of 
slaves,  the  first  division  was  into  public  and  private.  Public 
slaves  were  those  which  belonged  to  the  state  or  to  public 
bodies,  such  as  provinces,  municipia,  collegia,  decuriee,  &c., 
or  to  the  emperor  in  his  sovereign  capacity,  and  employed 
in  public  duties,  and  not  attached  to  his  household  or  pri- 
vate estate.    Public  slaves  were  either  derived  from  the 
share  of  captives  taken  in  war,  which  was  reserved  for  the 
community  or  state,  or  were  acquired  by  purchase  and 
other  civil  process.    Public  slaves  of  an  inferior  description 
were  engaged  as  rowers  on  board  the  fleet,  or  in  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  roads  and  national  buildings.  Those 
of  a  superior  description  were  employed  as  keepers  of  public 
buildings,  prisons,  and  other  property  of  the  state,  or  to 
attend  magistrates,  priests,  and  other  public  officers,  as 
watchmen,  lictors,  executioners,  watermen,  scavengers,  &c. 
Private  slaves  were  generally  distributed  into  urban  and 
rustic;  the  former  served  in  the  town    bouses,  and  the 
others  in  the  country.   Long  lists  of  the  different  duties  per- 
formed by  slaves  of  each  class  are  given  by  Pignorius, '  De 
Servis  et  eorum  apud  Veteres  Ministeriis,'  Amsterdam, 
1674 ;  Popma,  *  De  Operis  Servorum,'  ibid.,  1672 ;  and  Blair, 
'  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Slavery  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans,' Edinburgh,  1833,  which  is  a  very  useful  little  book. 
It  will  be  enough  here  to  say,  that  for  all  the  necessities  of 
domestic  life,  agriculture,  and  handicraft,  and  for  all  the 
imaginable  luxuries  of  a  refined  and  licentious  people,  there 
was  a  corresponding  denomination  of  slaves.     Large  sums 
were  occasionally  paid  for  slaves  of  certain  peculiar  kinds, 
some  of  which  we  should  consider  the  least  useful.     Eu- 
nuchs were  always  very  dear ;   the  practice  of  emasculating 
boys  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Asiatics,  among 
whom  it  was  a  trade  as  eavly  as  the  time  of  Herodotus 
(viii.  105):  it  continued  to  the  time  of  Dumitian,  who  forbade 
it ;   but  eunuchs  continued  to  be  imported  from  the  East. 
>V  '  morio,'  or  fool,  was  sometimes  sold  for  20,000  nummi,  or 
about   160  pounds.      Dwarfs    and    giants  were    also   in 
^reat  request.    Marc  Antony  paid  for  a  pair  of  handsome 
youths  200  sesterlia,  or  1600  pounds.     Martial  iEp.,  iii. 
62)  mentions  a  single  handsome  youth  who  cost  as  much  as 
iboso  two.   Actors  and  actresses  and  dancers  sold  very  dear, 
as  well  as  females  of  great  personal  attractions,  who  were 
likely  to  bringin  great  gains  to  their  owners  by  prostitution. 
A  good  cook  was  valued  at  four  talents,  or  772  pounds. 
Medical  men,  grammarians,  amanuenses,    anagnostee    or 
readers,  and  ahorthand-writeis,  were  in  considerable  request 
With  regard  to  ordinary  slaves,  the  price  varied  from  fitly  to 
twenty  pounds,  according  to  their  abilities  and  other  cir- 
cumstances.   The  lowest  legal  valuation  of  a  man  slave  in 
the    time  of  Justinian  was  twenty  solidi,  or  about  sixteen 
pounds;  and  the  value  seems  to  have  been  about  the  same 
in  the  time  of  Horace  {Sat.,  ii.  7 ;  v.  43).   After  a  victorious 
campaign,  when  thousands  of  captives  were  sold  at  once  on 
the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  prize-money,  to  the  slave-dealers 
who  followed  the  armies,  the  price  sunk  very  low.    Thus  in 
the   camp  of  LucuUus  in.Pontus  slaves  were  sold  for  four 
dracbniB,  or  two  shillings  and  sevenpenoe,  a  head ;   but 
the  same  slaves,  if  brought  to  the  Roman  market,  fetched 
a  jnuoh  higher  price.     Uome-born  slaves,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  '  vemee,'  m  contradistinction  to  '  aervi  empti,' 
or  '  venales,'  or  imported  slaves,  were  generally  treated  with 
in«ater  indulgence  by  their  masters  in  whose  families  they  had 
^le»  brought  up;  and  for  that  very  reason,  when  taken  to 
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market,  bore  an  inlbrior  value  to  the  imported  slaves,  being 
considered  as  spoilt  and  troublesome.  The  number  of  slavea 
born  in  Roman  famiUes  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been 
far  inferior  to  that  of  the  imported  slaves.  In  general  the 
propagation  of  slaves  was  not  much  encouraged  by  masters, 
many  of  whom  considered  slaves  bom  at  home  to  cost 
more  than  those  who  were  imported.  Ordinary  female  slaves 
were  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  males,  and  were  generally 
cheaper  in  the  market. 

There  was  a  brisk  trade  in  slaves  carried  on  from  the  coasto 
of  Africa,  the  Euxine,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  island  of 
Delos  was  at  one  time  a  great  mart  for  slaves,  who  were  im- 
puted thither  by  theCilician  pirates. (Strabo,  p.  668,Casaub.) 
The  Illyrians  procured  numerous  slaves  for  the  Italian  mar- 
ket, whom  they  bought  or  stole  from  the  barbarous  tribes 
in  their  neighbourhwid.  Thrace  was  the  parent  country  of 
numerous  slaves,  and  the  selling  of  children  by  their  pa* 
rents  was  an  antient  practice  among  the  Thracian  tribes. 
(Herod.,  v.  6.)  But  the  chief  supply  of  slaves  was  derived 
from  Asia  and  AArica.  In  most  countries  it  was  customary 
for  indigent  parents  to  sell  their  children  to  slave-dealers, 
and  even  Roman  citizens  at  times  sold  themselves  or  their 
children  through  distress.  Criminals  were  also  in  certain 
cases  condemned  to  slavery,  like  the  galley-slaves  of  our 
own  times. 

Both  law  and  custom  forbade  prisoners  taken  id  civil 
wars,  especially  in  Italy,  to  be  dealt  with  as  slaves ;  and 
this  was  perhaps  one  reason  of  the  wholesale  massacres  of 
captives  by  Sulla  and  the  Triumviri.  In  the  war  between  the 
party  of  Otho  and  Vitelliua,  Antonius,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  latter,  having  taken  Cremona,  ordered  that 
none  of  the  captives  should  be  detained,  upon  which  the 
soldiers  began  to  kill  those  who  were  not  privately  ransomed 
by  their  friends. 

In  the  latter  period  of  the  empire  free-born  persons  of 
low  conditioii  were  glad  to  secure  a  subsistence  by  labour  on 
the  estates  of  the  great  landowners,  to  which,  after  a  con- 
tinued residence  for  thirty  years,  they  and  their  families  be> 
came  bound  by  a  tacit  agreement  under  the  name  of  ad* 
soriptitii,  or  adscripti  glebss,  and  this  was  one  of  the  source* 
of  tne  servitude  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  customary  allowance  of  food  for  a  slave  appears  to  bavo 
been  four  Roman  bushels, '  modii,'  of  corn,  mostly  *  far,'  per 
month  for  country  slaves,  and  one  Roman  libra  or  pound 
daily  for  those  in  town.  Salt  and  oil  were  occasionally  al- 
lowed, as  well  as  weak  wine.  Neither  meat  nor  vegetables 
formed  part  of  their  regular  allowance,  but  they  got,  ac- 
cording to  seasons,  fruit,  such  as  figs,  olives,  apples,  pears, 
&c.  (Cato,  Columella,  and  Varro.)  Labourers  and  artizans 
in  the  country  were  shut  up  at  night  in  a  bouse  ('  ergastu- 
lum'),  in  which  each  slave  appears  to  have  had  a  separate  cell. 
Males  wero  kept  apart  from  females,  excepting  those  whom 
the  master  allowed  to  form  'contubernia'or  temporary  con- 
nections. Columella  adverts  to  some  distinction  between  the 
ergastulum  for  ordinary  labourei-s  and  that  for  ill  behaved 
slaves,  which  latter  was  in  fact  a  prison,  often  under  ground, 
but  generally  speaking  the  ergastula  in  the  later  times  of 
the  republic  and  under  the  empire  appear  to  have  been 
no  better  than  prisons  in  which  freemen  were  sometimes 
confined  after  being  kidnapped.  The  men  often  worked  in 
chains.  The  overseers  of  farms  and  herdsmen  had  separate 
cabins  allotted  to  them.  Slaves  enjoyed  relaxation  from 
toil  on  certain  festivities,  such  as  the  Saturnalia.  [Satur- 
nalia.] 

Every  individual  master  had  the  power  of  manumitting 
his  slave,  and  this  he  could  effect  in  several  forms,  by  Vin- 
dicta,  Census,  or  by  Testamentum.  All  slaves  manumitted 
by  a  Roman  citizen  (subject  to  the  conditions  above  men- 
tioned) became  Roman  citisens  and  members  of  his  gens, 
of  which  they  took  the  name.  They  laboured  however 
under  several  disabilities.  They  were  enrolled  in  the  lowest 
of  the  city  tribes ;  tbey  were  ineligible  to  the  consulship  and 
other  high  offices;  and  they  were  not  generally  admitted 
into  the  oest  society.    [LiBKRTiinn.] 

The  number  of  slaves  possessed  by  the  wealthy  Romans 
was  enormous.  Some  individuals  are  said  to  have  poaaessed 
10,000  slaves.  Scaurus  possessed  above  4000  domestie  and 
as  many  rustic  slaves.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a  freed- 
man  who  had  sustained  great  losses  during  iae  civil  wars  left 
4116  slaves,  besides  other  property 

The  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  as  already  mentioned,  laid  various 
restrietioiis  on  manumission.  Among  other  things  it  pre- 
vented peBsons  under  twenty  years  of  age  f^om  manu- 
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mitting  a  alav«  axoept  by  th*  Vindieta,  and  vith  tha  ap^ 
probation  of  the  Consiliuin,  which  at  Ronn  oonaiatad  of  flv* 
aenator»  and  five  Roman  equitas  of  legal  age  (pubarea),  and 
in  the  provinces  oonaitted  of  twenty  tecupetatores,  wbo  war* 
Roman  citizens.  (Gains,  i.  20,  38.)  The  Lex  Aelia  Sentk 
alao  madeaU  manumissions  void  which  ware  effected  to  cheat 
orediton  or  defraud  patrons  of  their  rights.  The  Lex  Furia 
Caninia,  whiqh  was  passed  about  ko.  7,  limited  the  whale 
number  of  slaves  who  could  be  manumitted  by  testament  to 
lOe,  and  When  a  man  had  fewer  than  500  slaves,  it  de- 
termined by  a  scale  the  number  that  he  eould  manumit. 
This  Lex  only  applied  to  manumiaaion  by  testament.  (Gkius, 
i.  42,  &e.) 

In  the  earlier  agea  of  the  Republic,  slaves  were  not  very 
Bumerous,  and  were  chiefly  employed  in  household  offices  or 
as  operatives  in  the  towns ;  and  they  were  g«narmUy  treated 
like  members  of  the  lamily,  and  joined  their  masters  in 
ofhring  prayen  and  saerifioes  to  the  gods.  (Horace,  Euitt., 
ii.  1,  148.)  '  But  after  the  conquests  of  Rome  spreaa  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Italy,  the  influx  of  captive*  was  so  great, 
and  their  price  fell  so  low,  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  a 
eheap  and  easily  renewed  commodity,  and  treated  as  such. 
The  condition  of  the  Roman  riave,  generally  speaking,  be- 
•ame  worse  in  the  later  age*  of  the  republic  than  that  of  tho 
dave  at  Athens.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  many  of  the  em- 
perori,  even  aome  of  the  worst  of  them,  interfered  on  behalf  of 
tbe  slave.  Augustus  established  courts  for  the  trial  of  slaves 
toho  were  chained  with  serious  offences,  intending  thus  to 
•upersede  arbitrary  punishment  by  the  masters,  but  the 
law  was  not  made  obligatory  upon  the  latter  to  bring  their 
•laves  before  the  eourts,  and  was  often  evaded.  The  same 
mnperor  strongly  reprobated  Vedius  Pollio,  aRoman  knight, 
Ibr  sentanoing  a  slave  to  be  thrown  alive  into  a  fish-pond 
to  be  devoured  by  lampreys,  and  he  took  the  slave  into 
Ids  own  houaehold.  By  a  law  passed  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius, a  master  who  exposed  his  sick  or  infirm  slaves  for- 
feited all  right  over  them  in  the  event  of  their  recovery. 
The  Lex  Petronia,  probably  passed  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, or  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  prohibited  masters  flx>m  eom- 
iwlling  their  slaves  to  fight  with  wild  beasts,  except  witti 
the  consent  of  the  judicial  authorities,  and  on  a  suffl- 
oient  case  being  made  out  against  the  slave.  Domiiian 
forbade  the  mvtilation  of  slaves.  Hadrian  suppressed  the 
irgutula,  or  privat*  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  slaves ; 
he  ako  restrained  proprietors  from  selling  their  slaves  to 
keepers  of  gladietors,  or  to  brothel- keepers,  except  as  a  pun- 
isbmeat,  in  which  case  the  sanction  of  a  judge  (judex)  was 
nqnired.  The  same  emperor  banished  a  lady  of  rank  for 
five  years  on  account  of  her  eruelto  to  her  slaves.  Anto- 
ninus Pius  adopted  an  old  law  of  the  Athenians,  by  which 
the  judge  who  should  be  satisfied  of  a  slave  being  cruelly 
treated  by  his  owner,  had  power  to  oblige  the  owner  to 
sell  him  to  some  other  person.  The  judge  howwver  was 
hflt  entirety  to  his  own  discretion  in  determining  what  mea- 
sure of  harshness  on  the  part  of  the  owner  should  be 
a  proper  ground  for  judicial  interposition.  Septimius  Se- 
verus  forbade  the  forcible  subjection  of  slaves  to  prostitu- 
tion. The  Christian  emperors  went  ftirther  in  protecting 
the  persons  of  slaves.  (Jonstantine  placed  the  wilftil  mur- 
dta  of  a  slave  on  a  level  with  that  of  a  freeman ;  and  Justi- 
aim  oonflrmedthis  law,  including  within  its  provisions  cases 
of  slaves  who  died  under  excessive  punishment.  Constan- 
tine  made  also  two  laws,  both  nearly  in  the  6ame  words,  to 

Srevent  the  forcible  separation  of  the  members  of  servile 
imiliei  by  sale  or  partition  of  property.  One  of  the  laws, 
dated  a.d.  334,  was  retained  by  Justinian  in  his  code.  The 
Chureh  also  powerfully  interfered  for  tbe  protection  of 
slav«B,  by  threatening  excommunication  against  owners  who 
put  to  death  their  slaves  without  the  consent  of  the  judge; 
and  by  aSbtding  asylum  within  sacred  precincts  to  slaves 
firom  the  anger  of  unmerciftil  masters.  A  law  of  Theo- 
dosiut  I.  aathoriaed  a  slave  who  had  taken  refoge  in  a 
c^ur^  to  (All  for  the  protection  of  tbe  judge,  that  he  might 
proceed  unmolested  to  his  tribunal  in  order  that  his  case 
ni^t  be  investigated.  After  Christianity  became  the  pre- 
domiiwnt  religion  in  the  Roman  world,  it  exercised  in 
vuioM  ways  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  Williout  how%ver  interfering,  at  least  for  centuries, 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  itself.  Even  the  1aw«  of  the 
Christian  emperors  abolishing  the  master's  power  of  lifo  and 
death  over  his  slave  were  long  evaded.  Salvianus  (Z)*  Ou- 
*«r»ta«fon«  Dei,  iv.)  informs  us  that  in  the  provitrces  of  Gaul, 
in  tfaa  fifth  ebatury,  masters  stiU  faneied  that  tiiay  had  a 


right  to  jrat  dieir  slaves  to  death.  Maerpbius  (Saturn.,  l, 
1 1)  makes  one  of  his  interlocutors,  though  a  heathen,  ex- 
patiate with  gi«at  eloquence  on  the  cniel  and  unjust  treat- 
ment of  slavea.  In  Spain,  in  the  early  period  of  the  Visi- 
gothio  kings,  the  practice  of  putting  slaves  to  death  still 
existed,  for  in  the '  J'oro  Jodicum'  (b.  vi.,  tit.  5)  it  is  said 
that  as  acme  otneL  masters  in  the  impetuosity  of  their  pride 
put  to  death  their  staves  wftbont  reason,  it  is  enacted  that  a 
publio  and  regular  trial  shall  take  place  previous  to  their 
condemnation.  Several  laws  and  ecclesiastical  canons  for- 
bade the  sale  of  Christians  as  slaves  to  Jews  or  Saracens 
and  other  unbelievers. 

The  northern  tribes  which  invmded  the  Western  empire 
had  tb«r  own  slaves,  who  were  ehiefly  Slavonian  captives, 
distinct  fl«m  the  slaves  of  the  Romans  or  oonquered  inhabi- 
tants. In  course  of  time  however  the  Various  clssses  of 
slaves  merged  into  one  dass,  that  of  the  'adseripti  glebte,' 
or  aetft  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  institution  of  Roman 
slavery  in  its  unmitigated  form  I)ecame  obliterated.  The  pre- 
cise period  of  this  change  cannot  be  fixed ;  it  took  place  at 
various  times  in  different  countries.  Slaves  were  exported 
from  Britain  to  the  Continent  in  the  Saxon  period,  and  the 
young  English  slaves  whom  pope  Gregory  I.  saw  in  the  mar- 
ket at  Rome  were  probably  brotight  thither  by  slave-dealers. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  William  of  Malmsbury,  and  others 
Bcouse  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  selling  their  female  servants 
and  even  their  children  to  strangers,  and  especiallv  to  the 
Irish,  and  the  practice  continued  even  after  the  fiorman 
conqnesL  In  the  canons  of  a  council  held  at  London,  a,d. 
1102,  it  is  said,  'Let  no  one  from  henceforth  presume  to 
carry  on  that  wicked  traffic  by  which  men  in  England  have 
l>een  hitherto  sold  like  brute  animals.'  (Wilkin's  Concilia, 
I,  p.  383.) 

But  although  the  traffic  in  slaves  ceased  among,  ^e 
Christian  nations  of  Europe,  it  continued  to  t>e  carried  on  by 
the  Venetians  across  the  Mediterranean  in  tbe  age  of  the 
Crusades.  The  Venetians  supplied  the  markets  of  the  Sa- 
racens with  slaves  purchased  from  the  Slavonian  tribes 
which  bordered  on  the  Adriatic.  Besides,  as  personal 
slavery  and  the  traffic  in  slaves  continued  in  all  Moham- 
medan countries.  Christian  captives  taken  by  Mussulmans 
were  sold  in  the  markets  of  Asia  and  Northern  Aftica,  and 
have  continued  to  be  sold  till  within  our  own  times,  when 
Christian  slavery  has  been  abolished  in  Barbery,  Egypt,  and 
the  Ottoman  empire,  by  the  interforence  of 'the  Christian 
powers,  the  emancipation  of  Greece,  and'  the  conquest  of 
Algiers  by  the  French. 

With  die  diseovery  of  America,  a  new  description  of 
slavery  and  slave-trade  arose.  Christian  nations  purchajsed 
heathen  negroes  for  the  purpose  of  employing  them  in  tha 
mines  and  plantations  of  the  New  World.  It  was  found  by 
experience  that  the  natives  of  America  were  too  weak  and 
too  indolent  to  undergo  the  hard  work  which  their  Spanish 
task-masters  exacted  of  them,  and  that  they  died  in  great 
numbers.  Las  Oasas,  a  Dominican,  advocated  with  a  per- 
severing energy  before  the  court  of  Spain  the  cause  of  the 
American  aborigines,  and  reprobated  the  system  of  the 
'  repartimientoa,  by  which  they  were  distributed  in  lots 
like  cattle  among  their  new  masters.  [Casas,  Bartholoxs 
DB  LAS.]  But  it  was  necessary  for  the  settlements  to  be 
made  profitable  in  order  to  satisfy  the  conquerors,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  negroes  fIrom  Africa,  a  more  robust  and 
active  race  than  the  American  Indians,  might  be  substituted 
for  them.  It  was  stated  than  an  able-bodied  negro  conld 
do  as  much  work  as  four  Indians.  The  Rjrtuguese  were  at 
that  time  possessed  of  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of  Afhca, 
where  they  easily  obtained  by  force  or  barter  a  considerable 
number  of  slaves.  The  ttade  in  slaves  among  the  nations 
of  Africa  had  existed  fVom  time  immemorial.  It  had  been 
carried  on  in  antient  times:  tbe  Oaramantes  used  to  supply 
the  slave-dealers  of  Carthage,  Gyrene,  and  Egypt  with  black 
slaves  which  they  brought  fVom  the  interior.  The  demand 
for  slaves  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  Allanticharbours  gave 
the  trade  a  iVesh  direction.  The  petty  ohieb  of  the  interior 
made  predate^  incursions  into  each  other's  teiritnries,  and 
sold  their  captives,  and  sometimes  their  own  subjects,  to  the 
European  traders.  The  first  negroes  were  imported  by  the 
Fbrtuguese  firom  Africa  to  the  Weat  Indies  in  1503,  and  m 
191 1  Ferdinand  the  Gathblie  allowed  a  larger  importation. 
These  however  were  private  and  partial  speculaitions ;  it  is 
said  that  Cardinal  Ximenes  vras  opposed  to  the  trade  beet^se 
he  considered  it  unjust.  Charles  V.  however  being  pireaseA 
on  one  side  by  the  deamnd  Ibr  labour  iK  the 
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Httbmenti^  ud  on  the  othw  Iff  Las  CaaM  and  othan  who 
iriaadad  the  cauie  of  the  ladian  nativaa,  granted  to  one  of 
Bis  Flamish  courtiers  the  exduaive  pmilsgio  of  importing 
4000  blaoks  to  tlie  West  Indiss. 

The  Fluming  sold  his  privilege  for  25,000  diieats  to  some 
(Genoese  merebanta,  vho  organised  a  regular  siave-trado 
between  Africa  and  Amarica.  As  the  European  settlenwato 
in  Amerioa  inereoaed  and  extended,  the  demand  for  slaves 
also  increased;  and^all  European  nations  who  had  colonies 
in  America  shared  in  the  slave-trade.  The  details  of  that 
trade,  the  sufferings  of  the  slaves  in  their  journey  ftom  the 
interiar  to  the  coast,  and  afterwards  in  tbetr  passue  aeross 
the  Atlantic — their  tmatmant  in  Amehoa.  which  varied 
not  only  eixrarding  to  the  disposition  of  their  individual 
masters,  but  also  according  to  different  colonies,  'are  mat- 
ters of  notoriety  which  have  been  amply  discussed  in  every 
country  of  Europe  during  the  last  and  present  centunes. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  the  slaves  of  the  Spaniards, 
especially  in  Contioental  America,  were  the  best  treated  of 
all.  But  the  negro  slaves  in  general  were  exactly  in  tha 
same  condition  as  the  Roman  slaves  of  old,  bdng  sale- 
able, tmnsfarable,  pawnable,  and  punishable  at  the  will  of 
■  their  owners.  Restrictions  howevor  were  gradually  intro- 
duced by  the  law  of  the  respective  states,  in  order  to  protect 
the  life  of  the  nej^ro  slave  against  the  caprice  or  brutality  of 
his  owner.  In  the  British  colonies,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
muoh  waa  done  by  the  legislature ;  courts  were  ostablished 
to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  slaves,  flogging  of  females  was 
forbidden,  the  punishment  of  males  was  also  limited  within 
certain  hounds,  and  the  condition  of  the  slave  population 
was  greatly  ameliorated.  Still  the  advocates  of  •maneipa- 
tion  objected  to  the  principle  of  davery  as  being  uniuat  and 
unchristian ;  ^nd  they  also  appealed  to  experience  to  show 
that  a  human  being  cannot  be  safely  trtuted  solAj  to  the 
mercy  of  another. 

But  long  before  they  attempted  to  emaneipata  the  slaves, 
the  efforta  of  philanthropists  were  directed  to  abolish  the 
slave  traflbs,  which  desolated  Africa,  wholly  prevented  the 
advsnee  in  civilisation,  and  encouraged  tb»  maltiMtaaant 
of  the  negroes  in  the  colonies,  by  afiordiag  an  unlimitad 
aupply,  and  making  it  not  the  planter's  intereat  to  keep  up 
his  stock  in  the  natural  way.    The  attention  of  aaakind 
vras  first  effectually  awakened  to  the  horrora  of  this  trade  by 
Thomas  Clarkson.    His  labours,  with  the  aid  of  the  lealous 
nun,  chiefly  Quakers,  who  early  joined  him,  prepared  the 
vay  lor  Mr.  Wilberforoe,  who  brought  the  subjeet  before 
parliament  in   1788,  and  although,  after  his  notice,  the 
motion,  owing  to  his  accidental  illness,  was  flist  Inrought 
forward  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Wilberforoe  was  throughout  the 
great  parliamentary  leader  in  the  cause,  powerfully  sup- 
ported in  the  eonntry  by  Iliomas  Clarkson  and  others,  as 
Kicbard  Phillips,  Qeoige  Harrison,  William  Allen,  all  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Mr.  Stephen,  who  had  been  in  the  West 
Indies' as  a  barrister,  and  Mr.  Z.  Macaulay,  who  had  been 
governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  had  also  resided  in  Jamaica. 
A.  bill  was  first  carried  (brought  in  by  Sir  W.  Dolben)  to 
regulate  the  trade  until  it  could  be  abolished,  and  this  in 
Bome  degree  diminished  the  horrors  of  the  mtddle  passage. 
But  the  question  of  abolition  was  repeatedly   dsfeated, 
until  1804,  when  Mr.  Wilberfbrce  first  carried  the  bill 
through  the  Commons ;  it  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  and 
next  year  it  was  again  lost  even  in  the  Commons.    Mean- 
while the  captum  of  the  foreign  oolonies,  especially  the 
I>utcfa,  during  the  war,  frightfuBy  increased  the  amount  of 
the  trade,  by  opening  these  settlements  to  British  capital ; 
Mid  at  on*  time  the  whole  importation  of  slaves  by  British 
vessels  amounted  to  nearly  60,000  yearly,  of  which  about  a 
third  was  tar  the  supply  of  our  old  colonies.    At  length,  in 
1 805  an  Older  in  ooun^  probihitod  the  slave-trade  in  the 
cotH|uered  colonies.    Next  year  the  administration  of  Lord 
Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  carried  a  bill  through,  prohibiting 
British  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  trade  for  supplying 
either  foreign  settlements  or  the  conquered  colonies.    A 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  the  last  time  he  took  any 
part  in  public  debate,  was  also  earriad  in  1806,  fdedging  the 
Commons  to  a  total  dxilition  of  the  trade  early  next  session, 
and  this  wss,  on  Lord  Orenville's  motion,  adopted  by  the 
Lords.    Aoeordingly  next  year  the  Gensral  Abolition  Bill 
was  brought  in  by  Liord  Ho  wick  (after  waida  Earl  (key),  uid 
being  passed  by  both  houses,  received  the  royal  asaeot  on 
the   8Sth  of  March,   1807.     This  sot    prohibkad   alave- 
^•ding  from  and  after  tha  Ist  of  January.  18D8;  b«t  ai 


it  only  sobjaeted  offisnders  to  pecuniaiy  mnaltia^  it  nn 
ibund  that  something  more  was  reqnirea  to  put  down  a 
traffic  the  gains  of  whioh  were  so  great  as  to  aover  all  losaaa 
by  capture.  In  1 81 0  the  Bouse  of  Comaaens,  on  the  motioa 
of  Mr.  Brougham,  passed  unanimously  a  resolution.  pledg> 
ing  itself  early  next  session  effectually  to  prevent  *  suok 
daring  violationa  of  the  law :'  and  be  next  year  carrwd  a 
bill  making  slave-trading  fieleBy.  punishable  with  fourtaaa 

J  ears'  transportation,  or  imprisonraent  with  hard  labour, 
n  1624  the  laws  relating  to  the  slave-tia.e  ware  con- 
solidated, and  it  was  flirther  deolarad  to  he  piracy,  and 
pnnishatja  capitelly.  if  committed  within  the  Admiralty 
jurisdiction.  In  1837  this  was  changed  to  transportetioa  for 
litii,  by  the  acts  diminishing  tha  number  of  capital  punish- 
ments. Since  the  F«k>ny  Act  of  1811,  the  Briti^  coloniaa 
have  eAirely  ceased  to  have  any  concern  in  thia  traffic.  If 
any  British  subjects  have  engaged  in  it,  or  any  British  capital 
has  been  embarked  in  it,  the  oflSsnce  has  been  committed  in 
the  foreign  trade. 

The  influence  of  Great  Britain  was  strenuously  exerted 
at  the  peace  in  1814  and  1815,  and  afterwards  at  the  con- 
gress of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to  obtein  the  conourseaee  of  foreign 
powers  in  the  abolitian  ;  and  with  success  thus  fiir,  that  all 
of  them  have  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  trafio,  and  all. 
except  the  United  States  of  North  America,  have  agreed  to 
the  exercise  of  a  mutual  right  of  seaich,  the  only  effectual 
means  of  putting  it  down.  As  (he  United  States  were  the 
first  to  abolish  the  foreign  trade  by  law,  liaving  passed  their 
abolitian  act  before  ours,  and  as  early  as  the  eonstilution 
gave  congress  the  power  to  do  so,  it  is  the  mure  to  b* 
Ismented  that  they  should  still  refiise  a  right  of  sesrch, 
whioh  Fruioe  herself  has  given,  and  ahonld  thus  eoabU 
slava-tcaders  to  use  thsir  llsg  to  a  dread&I  extant  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  while  ambassador  at  Paria  in  1814. 
used  avery  effort  to  obtain  from  the  restored  government  a 
prohibition  of  the  traffic;  but  the  West  Indian  intereat, 
and  commereial  jaalousy  of  England,  frustrated  all  his 
attempto,  and  Napoleon,  during  the  hundred  days,  on  his 
return  ilwm  Elbs,  first  abolisbed  the  trad*  by  law.  The 
right  of  search  has  been  moat  honourably  granted  by  tha 
revolutionary  government  of  1830.  The  History  of  tha 
Abolition  is  to  be  found 'in  the  work  under  that  title,  by  T. 
Clarkson  (edition  1834),  and  the  state  of  the  law,  aa  wall  m 
the  treatment  of  alaves  practioally  in  the  eolonies,  is  most 
fully  treated  of  in  a  work  on  that  sulgect  by  Mr.  Stephen. 
T.  CUrkson's  other  works  on  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  which 
first  exposed  it  to  the  people  of  this  country,  were  pub 
Iwhad  in  1767. 

The  slave-trade  was  suppreved,  but  slavary  continued  to 
exiat  in  the  oolonies.  In  1 834  the  Britirii  parliament  passed 
an  aet  by  which  slavery  was  abolished  in  all  British  colonies, 
and  twenty  millions  sterling  were  voted  aa  compensation 
money  to  the  ownera.  This  aet  stands  prominent  in  tha 
history  of  our  age.  No  other  nation  has  imitated  the 
example.  Slavery  exists  in  the  French,  Duteh,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  and  in  the  southern  states  of  the 
North  American  Union.  The  new  republics  of  Spanish 
America,  generally  apeaking,  emanoipated  their  slaves  at 
the  time  of  tlie  revolution.  Ai  the  slave  population  in 
general  does  not  maintain  ito  numben  by  natural  increase, 
and  as  plantations  in  America  are  extended,  there  is  a  de- 
mand £»  a  fresh  annual  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa, 
which  are  taken  to  Brazil,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Monte  Video, 
and,  it  is  said,  clandestinely  and  eircuitously,  slso  to  Texas. 
In  a  recent  work,  *  The  Afriean  Slave-Trade  and  its  Re- 
medy,' by  Sir  T.  PbweU  Buxton  (who,  after  Mr.  Wither 
force's  retirement,  took  a  moat  active  part  in  |>arliament  on 
tbe  subject  of  slavery),  it  is  ealeulated,  appatently  on  suffi- 
cient date,  that  not  less  than  150,000  negro  slaves  are 
anniully  imported  from  Africa  into  the  alMve-mentioned 
oonntries,  in  contrasentien  to  the  laws  and  the  treaties 
existing  between  Great  Bntein  and  Sjwin  and  Portugal,  the 
looal  authoritisa  either  winking  at  the  practice  or  being 
unable  to  prevent  it.  But  another  appalling  fact  is,  that 
siiuse  the  uave-trode  has  been  deelared  to  be  illegal,  the 
suffering  of  the  slaves  on  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic 
have  been  greatly  increased,  owing  to  its  being  aeoesaary  for 
masters  of  slave-traders  to  conceal  their  cargoes  by  cooping 
up  the  negroes  in  a  small  compass,  and  avoiding  the  British 
oruiiws ;  they  are  often  thrown  overboard  in  a  chase.  There 
is  a  considerable  loss  of  life  incident  to  the  seising  of  slaves  by 
force  in  the  hunting  excursions  after  negroes,  and  in  the 
wan  between  the  diieftaina  of  the  interior  for  the  purpeae  al 
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making  eaptivei.  There  is  a  Iom  on  their  march  to  the  aea- 
coast :  the  Ion  in  the  middle  paaeage  is  reckoned  on  an 
average  at  one-fourth  of  the  cargo ;  and,  besides  this,  there 
is  a  further  loss,  after  landing,  in  what  is  called  the  '  season- 
ing '  of  the  slaves.  At  present  the  Portuguese  and  Brazilian 
flags  are  openly  used,  with  the  connivance  of  the  authorities, 
for  carrying  on  the  slave-trade.  The  Spanish  flag  is  also 
used,  though  less  openly,  and  with  greater  caution,  owing 
to  the  treaty  between  England  and  Spain  which  formally 
abolishes  the  slave-trade  on  the  part  of  Spain.  A  mixed 
commission  court  of  Spaniards  and  British  exists  at  Havana 
to  try  slavers ;  but  pretexts  are  never  wanting  to  elude  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  There  seems  indeed  to  be  a  great 
difiieulty  in  obtainmg  the  sincere  co-operaiion  of  all  the 
Christian  powers  to  put  down  the  slave-trade  eSfectually,  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  in  all  but  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
settlements  ilie  traffic  has  now  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Besides  the  slave-trade  on  the  Atlantic,  there  is  another 
periodical  exportation  of  slaves  by  caravans  from  Soudan 
to  the  Barbery  states  and  Egypt,  the  annual  number  of 
which  is  variously  estimated  at  between  twenty  and  thirty 
thousand.  There  is  also  a  trade  carried  on  by  the  subjects 
of  the  Imam  of  Muscat,  who  export  slaves  in  Arab  vessels 
from  Zanzebar  and  other  ports  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  to  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  Java,  and  other  places.  In 
a  despatch,  dated  Zansebar,  May,  1839,  Captain  Cogan  esti- 
mates the  slaves  annually  sold  in  that  market  to  be  no  less 
than  50,000.  The  Portuguese  also  export  slaves  from  their 
settlement  on  the  Mozambique  coast,  to  Goa,  Diu,  and  their 
other  Indian  pos^iessiuns. 

By  a  law  of  the  Koriin,  which  however  is  not  always  ob- 
served in  all  Mohammedan  countries,  no  Mussulman  is 
allowed  to  enslave  one  of  his  own  faith.  The  Moslem 
negro  kingdoms  of  Soudan  supply  the  slave-trade  at  the 
expense  of  their  pagan  subjects  or  neighbours,  whom  they 
sell  to  the  Moorish  traders.  There  is  no  likeUhood  that 
Mohammedan  powers  will  ever  suppress  this  trade  of  their 
own  accord. 

"niere  is  also  a  considerable  internal  slare-trode  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America.  Negroes  are  purchased 
in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  some  other  of  the  slave- 
holding  states,  and  carried  to  the  mote  fertile  lands  of  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  other  southern  states. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  that  the  African  slave-trade 
cannot  be  effectually  put  down  by  force,  and  that  the  only 
chance  of  its  ultimate  suppression  is  by  oiviliitng  central 
Africa,  by  encouraging  agricultural  industry  and  legitimate 
branches  of  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  spreading 
education  and  Christianity;  and  also  by  giving  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  flag  to  those  negroes  who  would  avail 
themselves  of  it.  It  is  certain  that  if  other  countries  will 
not  exert  themselves  to  enforce  these  laws,  the  abolition 
must  be  postponed  to  this  remote  period.  The  Africans 
sell  men.  because  they  have  no  other  means  of  procuring 
European  commodities,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  one 
result  of  the  slave-trade  is  to  keep  central  Africa  in  a  state  of 
barbarism.  We  refer  for  evidence  of  this,  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  traffic  generally,  to  the  numerous  authorities 
nuoted  in  Sir  T.  Buxton's  book,  and  to  the  works  of  T. 
Clarkson,  and  Messrs.  Wilberforce^  J.  Stephen,  Brougham, 
and  Macaulay. 

The  amount  of  the  slave  population  now  existing  in 
America  is  not  easily  ascertained!  By  the  census  of  1835 
Brazil  contained  2,100,000  slaves.  The  slaves  in  Cuba,  in 
1826,  were,  according  to  Humboldt,  about  260,000.  In  the 
United  States,  in  1830,  the  number  of  slaves  was  a  little 
more  than  twb  millions.  For  more  precise  details  we  refer 
to  the  separate  heads  of  each  state,  Cabolina,  Gkoroia, 

ViKOINIA,  &c. 

Societies  for  the  ultimate  and  universal  abolition  of 
slavery  exist  in  England,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
and  they  publish  tbetr Reports;  and  a  congress  was  held  in 
London,  June,  1840,  of  delegates  from  many  countries  to 
confer  upon  the  means  of  effecting  it  The  American  So- 
ciety has  formed  a  colony  called  Liberia,  near  Cape  Mesu- 
rado,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  negroes  who  have 
obtained  their  freedom  in  the  United  States  are  sent,  if  they 
are  willing  to  go.  The  Enghsh  government  has  a  colony 
for  a  similar  purpose  at  Sierra  Leone,  where  negroes  who 
have  been  seized  on  board  slavers  by  English  cruisers  are 
settled.    [SiEKHA  Lbone.I 

SLAVONIA  is  a  province  of  the  Austrian  dommions, 
which,  though  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Hungary, 


is  still  styled  in  otteial  documents  the  kingdom  of  Slavocia. 
It  is  situated  between  44°  50'  and  46°  12' N.  lat.,  and  be- 
tween 17°  and  20°  40'  E.  long     It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Croatia,  on  the  north  and  east  by  Hungaiy,  and  on  the 
south  by  Turkey.  It  is  wparated  from  Hungary  by  the  Drave 
and  the  Danube,  from  Turkey  by  the  Save,  and  has  the  II- 
Iowa  on  part  of  the  western  frontier.    It  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  province  of  Slavonia,  and  the  Slavonian  part  of  the 
Military  Frontier.    The  areaof  the  wbt^e  is  6600  sq.  miUs, 
and  Ihe  population  is  598,800.   The  province  has  an  area  of 
3570  square  miles,  divided  into  the  three  counties  of  Posega, 
Veroez,  and  Sirmium,  with  348,000  inhabitants.     A  chain 
of  high  mountains  coming  from  Croatia  traverses  the  pro- 
vince.  Where  this  chain  enters  the  province  the  valleys  ate 
narrow,  but  they  gradually  become  more  open  towards  the 
middle  of  the  province,  and  form  near  Posega  a  wide  plain 
bounded  by  lofty  mountains,  nhich  is  called  the  Posega 
Valley ;  but  at   the  eastern  friintiec  of  this   county,  the 
branches  of  the  mountains  again  join  in  one  principal  chain, 
which  coven  all  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Sir- 
mium. This  chain  is  covered  niih  vast  forests.    The  high- 
est points  are  2800  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  three 
principal  rivers.     The  remaining  part  of  Slavonia  consists 
partly  of  fertile  eminences  planted  with  vines  and  fruit- 
trees,  and  partly  of  beautiful  and  extensive  plains.    But  as 
many  tracts  of  land  on  the  Save  and   Drave  are  very  low, 
they  are  subject  to  be  frequently  overflowed,  and  there  are 
several  large  and  small  pieces  of  stagnant  water,  and  exten- 
sive marshes.    Many  of  these  are  presumed  to  have  been 
formed    through   neglect,   and  some   have    already   been 
drained  and  cultivated.    The  country  produces  corn  of  all 
kinds,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  great  quantities  of  liquorice. 
There  are  whole  forests  of  plum-trees:   chesnut,  almond, 
and  fig-trees  are  likewise  found,  and  the  white  mulberry 
abounds.    Slavonia  is  rich  in  useful  domestic  animals.  The 
horses  are  of  a  small  race,  and  sheep  are  not  numerous. 
Of  wild  animals,  the  bear,  wolf,  fox,  pole-cat,  and  vulture 
are  common.    Swarms  of  troublesome  insects  are  bred  in 
the  marshes,  and  a  long  continuance  of  southerly  winds 
sometimes  brings  locusts  from  Turkey.    The  only  minerala 
of  which  there  are  coiuiderable  quantities  are  sulphur,  lime- 
stone, coal,  salt,  and  iron.     It  may  be  said  that  there  are 
no  manuikctures  in  Slavonia.     The  peasant  makes  all  his 
farming  implements— his  cart,  his  plough,  &c.,  and  his  wife 
and  daughters  weave  the  cloth  and  knit  the  stockings  fur 
the  family.    The  anonymous  author  of  the  '  Geographical 
and  Statistical  Description  of  Hungary,  Croatia,  and  Sla- 
vonia,' says  that  wheat  yields  20-fotd  and  sometimes  30-fold, 
and  that  one  grain  of  maize  yields  2000.     In  so  fertile  a 
country  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  are  the  most 
profitable  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.    The  culture  of 
silk  is  flourishing.    The  quantity  of  wine  produced  is  very 
large,  especially  in  the  county  of  Sirmium,  where  the  vine  was 
planted  in  the  third  century  by  the  soldiers  of  the  emperor 
Probus:  about  560,000  eimer  (the  eimer  is  10  gallons)  are 
produced  in  one  year  in  that  county.    The  wines,  both  red 
and  white,  are  very  fiery,  but  will  not  keep  long,  and  are 
therefore  not  fit  for  exportation.     The  export    trade    is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  natural  productions  of  the 
soil,  such  as  corn,  swine,  and  oxen  to  Austria ;  tobacco  to 
Italy,  France,  and  Belgium ;   spirits,  distilled  from  plums, 
to  Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Germany ;  silk  to  Ofen ;  honey, 
wax,  liquorice,  gall-nuts,  aitd  raw  hides  to  Austria  and  Italy ; 
pipe^taves  and  wooden  hoops  are  sent  to  Hungary  ;  some 
salt  and  oil  are  also  exported ;  and  Peterwardein  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  fruit 

Reli^on  and  EdHeaHon. — The  inhabitants  are  Roman 
Catholics  and  Non-united  Greeks ;  the  latter  ate  the  most 
numerous,  in  the  raoportion  of  about  five  to  three.  Till  1827, 
the  law  excluded  Protestants  from  Slavonia,  though  it  made 
an  exception  in  favour  of  those  who  were  settled  in  the  coun- 
try in  1791.  There  are  now  two  flourishing  Protestant 
communities  in  Old  and  New  Panza,  consisting  of  aboat 
3500  persons ;  and  a  few  Jews,  mostly  in  Peterwardein,  and 
about  300  in  Semlin.  There  are  about  30  Roman  Catholio 
schools  in  the  province,  and  as  many  in  the  Military  frontier ; 
and  two  Roman  Catholic  gymnasia  at  Essek  and  Posega. 
The  Non-united  Greeks  have  an  archbishop  at  Carlowitx, 
where  there  is  a  flourishing  lyceum.  There  is  likewise  a 
clerical  school  at  Carlowitz,  and  another  at  Pakrats.  In 
the  archbishopric  there  are  above  360  national  schools. 

The  earliest  known  inhaoitants  of  Slavonia  were  the 
Scordisci ;  it  wm  afterwards  inhabited  by  the  Paimeaiuisk 
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who  were  subdued  by  Augustui.    The  oountiy  wu  after- 
wards part  of  Pannonia  Inferior,  and  was  ealled  Pannonia 
Ssvia.     The  emperor  Probus,  who  was  a  native  of  Sir- 
miam,  did  much  to  improve  the  cultivation  of  the  country, 
and  caused  the  first  vines  to  be  planted  in  the  year  270. 
Subsequently,  several  portions  of  Slavonia  were  detached 
from  the  Byzantine  empire ;  but  Sirmium  continued  to  be- 
long to  it,  even  when  the  whole  countiv  was  a  prey  to  the 
Avari.  When  the  Avari  were  overpowered,  in  716,  by  Pepin, 
the  &ther  of  Charlemagne,  the  greater  part  of  Pannonia  Savia 
was  a  desert,  and  Charlemagne  afterwards  allowed  a  Slavo- 
nian tribe  living  in  Dalmatia  to  settle  in  it.  The  first  settlers 
were  soon  followed  by  others,  and  the  Slavi  (or  Slavonians) 
soon  became  a  numerous  people,  who  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Louis  the   Pious  had   their  own  prince,  named 
Lindewit,  subject  however  to   the  FVanks.    In   827  the 
Bulgarians  invaded  the  countrv,  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
Franks.  The  Slavonians  had  indeed  been  partially  converted 
to  Christianity  6n  their  first  settling,  but  as  they  fell  into 
gro>s  ignorance  for  want  of  instruction,  two  brothers,  Cyrillus 
and  Methodius,  went  in  864  to  visit  the  Slavonian  tribes  in 
the  west,  and  to  instruct  them.    In  the  tenth  century,  the 
Magyars,  having  conquered  all  Pannonia,  afterwards  sub- 
dued Slavonia  also  ;  Sirmium  however  still  remained  subject 
to   the  Byzantine  empire,    but   by  degrees   became  inde- 
pendent, and  had  it«  own  princes.    In   1019  it  was  again, 
lor  a  abort  time,  subject  to  Byzantium,  and  continued  for 
many  years 'the   theatre  of  war  between  the  Byzantines 
and  the  Hungarians ;    the  latter  ultimately  got  possession 
of  it,  till  it  was  flnallv  ceded  to  the  Hungarians  in  1 165.  In 
1471  the  Turks  invaded  Slavonia  for  the  first  time.  In  1S24 
the  whole  country  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  to  whom 
the  counties  of  Valpo,  Posega,  Veroez,  and  Sirmium  were 
ceded  in  1S62,  and  erected  by  them  into  a  distinct  pashalik. 
It  was  recbvered  by  the  emperor  Leopold  I.,  and  after 
having  been  for  a  long  time  the  theatre  of  war,  was  ceded 
to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  in  1699.    The  country 
having  become  almost  a  desert  While  under  the  Turks, 
numbers  of  Illyrians  were  settled  in  it.    In  1690  and  the 
following  years  the  country  was  placed  under  a  military 
administration ;   the  inhabitants  were  exempted  fh>m  taxes, 
but  were  bound  to  arm  themselves,  and  be  always  ready  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.    This  military  administration 
was  abolished  in  1745,  but  in  later  times  it  has  been  again 
introduced  under  a  better  form,  which  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  tract  along  the  Turkish  fh>ntier. 

The  Slavonian  Military  Frontier  (including  what  is  called 
the  district  of  the  Czaikist  Battalion,  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Theis)  has  an  area  of  3030  square  miles  aud 
250,000  inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into  the  three  regimen- 
tal districts  of  Peterwardein,  Brod,  and  Gradiska,  and  the 
Czaikist  district.  [Essbk  ;  Military  Frontiir  ;  Pbtbr- 
wardsin;  Sbhun.] 

(Oesterreiehisehe  National  Enctfclopedie  ;  Slatistueh- 
Geagraphttehe  Beichreibung  d»»  Kbnigreieht  Ungam,  Cro- 
aiieriy  und  Slavonien;  Stein;  Hassel ;  Horschelmann.) 

SLAVONIANS.  The  Slavonian  or  Slavic  race,  which 
now  extends  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
northern  ocean  to  the  fh)ntier8  of  China,  Persia,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  comprehends  about  70,000,000  inhabitants, 
divided  into  several  nations,  who  speak  various  cognate  dia- 
lects, and  live  within  the  dominions  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Turkey,  Prussia,  and  Saxony.  The  name  '  Slavonian'  is 
deduced  from  the  word  tlava,  'glory,*  or  tlovo, '  word.'  The 
advocates  of  the  first  etymology  support  it  by  referring  to 
the  usual  termination  of  Slavonian  names  in  ilat>,  such  as 
Staniilav,  *  establiaher  of  glory ;'  Vladitlav,  'mlerof  glory ;' 
and  Fbrof/or.  *  furious  fbr  glory.'  Others  maintain  that 
the  name  of  Slavonians,  which  is  often  written  Slovgme 
instead  of  Slavenie,  is  derived  from  tlovo, '  word,'  and  that 
the  Slavonians  being  unable  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  nations  with  whom  they  came  into  contact,  called  them 
Niemetz,  that  is, '  mute,'  an  appellation  which  is  given  to 
the  Germans  in  all  the  Slavonian  dialects,  whilst  they 
called  themseKes  Slovenie,  that  is, '  men  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  the  word.'  The  Byzantine  writers  changed  the  ap- 
pellation of  Slavonians  into  Sclaben  or  Sclav  (ScXa^vot, 
Frocopius);  and  hence  the  appellation  of  Sdavonians, 
adopted  by  the  western  authors. 

According  to  Jomandes,  the  first  writer  who  mentions  the 
Slavonians,  they  were  formerly  called  Venedi ;  and  Pliny 
(iv.  13)  says  that  they  lived  about  the  banks  of  the  Vistula. 
Ptolemy  places  them  oe  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  whi(di 


he  calls  the  Venedian  Onlf.  This  is  the  oldest  account  that 
we  have  about  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Slavonians ;  but 
whence  and  when  they  came  to  these  parts  is  unknown.  Jor- 
nandes  gives  the  following  account  of  them : — <  Dacia  is  se- 
cured by  Alps  (t.«.  Carpathian),  on  whose  left  side,  which  from 
the  source  of  the  Vistula  runs  to  the  north  through  an  im- 
mense extent,  the  nation  of  the  Winidi  have  their  settle- 
ments. Although  their  names  vary  in  various  tribes  and 
places,  they  call  themselves  Slavonians  and  Ante.'  Jor- 
nandes  also  says  that  this  nation  was  conquered,  a.d.376,  by 
Hermanarik,  king  of  the  Goths;  and  he  says  in  another 
place,  '  These,  as  we  have  said,  proceed  from  the  same 
blnod,  and  have  three  names.  Venedi,  Antse,  and  Slap 
vonians,  who  for  our  sins  are  now  ravaging  everywhere' 
(ijt.  in  the  Roman  empire). 

Tlie  evidence  of  Jornandes  proves  that  the  Venedi, 
AntiB,  and  Sclavini  or  Slavonians  were  the  same  race^  al- 
though they  may  have  formed  separate  tribes  or  nations,  aa 
the  Bohemians,  Poles,  and  Russians  of  our  days ;  and  wo 
may  add  that  the  Slavonians  of  Lusatia  and  Saxony  are 
even  now  called  Veiides  by  the  Germans. 

The  Slavonians  appeared  on  the  borders  of  the  empii« 
about  AJ>.  527,  and  having  invaded  the  Greek  provinces 
oommitied  terrible  ravages.  The  Imperial  legions  were  de- 
feated by  them,  and  the  wall  erected  by  the  emperor 
Anastasius  to  arrest  the  savage  tribes  of  the  north  was 
forced  by  the  Slavonians,  who  devastated  all  the  country 
from  the  Ionian  Sea>to  the  walls  of  Constantinople.  They 
besieged  the  capital  itself,  and  nobody  dared  to  encounter 
them.  Belisarius  at  last  succeeded,  more  by  presents  than 
force,  in  removing  this  dangerous  enemy  from  Constan- 
tinople. After  that  time  they  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  alternately  ravaging  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
or  serving  in  its  armies.  The  Slavonians  were  conquered 
in  the  sixth  century  by  the  Avari,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  were  settled  on  the  Danube,  and  who,  in  the  year 
581,  invaded  the  empire.  The  emperor  Tiberius,  who  was 
occupied  at  that  time  with  the  Persian  war,  was  unable  to 
repel  the  Slavonians,  and  he  induced  the  Khan  of  the  Avari 
to  attack  them.  The  power  of  the  Slavonians  was  destroyed, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Khan.  After  that 
time  they  served  in  the  wars  of  their  new  master,  and  the 
Greeks  experienced  their  desperate  valour  when  the  Avari 
besieged  Constantinople  in  629,  on  which  occasion  the 
Slavonians  nearly  carried  the  town. 

The  Slavonians  who  inhabited  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltic 
remained  free,  while  their  brethren  of  the  south  were  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Avari.  This  yoke  was  at  last  broken  by  the 
Slavonians  of  Bohemia,  who  rose  against  their  oppressors, 
and  defeated  them  under  the  command  of  a  chieftain  called 
Samo,  who  was  chosen  king  by  his  grateful  countrymen. 
The  emancipation  of  the  Slavonians  from  the  dominion 
of  the  Avari  was  followed  by  an  extension  of  their  posses- 
sions. In  the  seventh  century,  having  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  they  entered 
lUyria,  and  after  having  expelled  the  Avari,  they  founded 
new  colonies  under  the  name  of  Slavonia,  Croatia,  Servia, 
Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia.  The  Greek  emperors  favoured  their 
settling  in  the  Imperial  provinces.  In  the  seventh  century 
there  were  Slavonian  settlements  on  the  river  Strymon  in 
Thrace,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tbessalonica,  and  in  Moesia,  or 
the  modern  Bulgaria.  Many  of  them  settled  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  a  considerable  number  passed  into  Asia  and 
settled  in  Bithynia  and  other  provinces.* 

From  this  time  the  Slavonians  are  no  longer  historically 
known  under  that  general  appellation,  but  tbev  continued  to 
take  a  prominent  part  in  political  affairs  under  the  various 
denominations  by  which  the  nations  belonging  to  that 
race  are  distinguished,  as  Pole^  Russians,  Bohemians,  Skc. 
The  customs,  religion,  and  language  of  the  Slavonian 
race  are  still  characterised  by  a  fitmily  likeness,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  numerous  nations  which  have  sprung  firom 
the  same  stock,  notwithstanding  the  modifications  produced 
ia  the  respective  nations  by  local  circumstances  and  his- 
torical events. 

Procopius  (J)»  Bello  Goth.,  iii.)  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Slavonians :  *  The  nations  of  the  Slavonians 
and  Antes  do  not  obey  a  single  master,  but  live  under  a  de- 
mucratical  government ;  therefore  the  gains  and  losses  ar« 
common  amongst  them,  and  all  other  things  go  in  the  same 

*  At  th* uma  Uibb Cliititimnitybegui  to  ipniH uwDt Uiain.  Tba  ilxdi 
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wtf»  Tho)  aeknawlfadge  u  god  uid  m  Urn  kxtd  tit  all  thair 
nation  ft*  maker  of  the  thunder,  to  whom  the;  offitr  oxen 
•nd  other  Morifloea  of  every  kind.  They  do  not  ■eknow- 
ladge  fate,  and  do  not  even  admit  ito  innuenoe  on  mortal 
Bien ;  and  when  tliey  apprehend,  in  sicknes*  or  trouble,  a 
speedy  death,  they  vow  to  God  aome  bloody  sacrifice  for  their 
health  or  safety ;  and  believe,  vhen  they  come  out  of  danger, 
that  they  did  so  in  oonsequence  of  their  voir.  They  wonbip 
also  river-nymphs  and  some  other  divinities,  to  whom  they 
offer  sacrifloes,  making  at  the  same  time  divinations.  They 
live  in  miserable  bnta,  standing  isolated,  and  they  «^nge 
their  settlements.  In  a  battle  many  of  them  fiifht  on  foot, 
armed  only  vith  a  small  target  and  a  lanee.  They  do  not 
wear  any  armour,  and  they  luive  not  even  a  shirt  or  a  cioak ; 
but  they  encounter  the  enemy  only  in  breeches  covering 
tbe  secret  parts.  They  all  speak  the  same  very  barbarous 
language,  and  do  not  differ  much  in  their  exterior.  Their 
complexion  is  not  very  white,  and  their  hair  is  neither  fair 
nor  black,  but  dark.  They  lead,  like  the  Maasagette,  a 
rude  and  wandering  life,  and  they  are  always  dirty.  Their 
mind  is  neither  malicious  nor  fraudulent,  ^nd  they  preserve, 
with  the  simplicity,  the  manners  of  the  Huns  in  many  things. 
Formerly  the  Slavonians  and  Antas  had  tbe  same  name; 
both  were  called  Spori.  probably  because  they  live  in  aacatr 
tared  manner  (sporaden)  in  isolated  huts,  and  they  oeeupy 
for  that  reason  a  large  extent  of  country.  They  poeaeas 
the  greatest  part  of  tta«  farther  banks  of  the  Danube.  Ao- 
eording  to  some  they  feed  their  flocks  wandering  about' 

This  description  shows  that  the  Slavonians  then  lived  in 
a  state  of  barbarism.  They  were  inured  to  every  kind  of 
Iktigue  and  privation,  and  accustomed  to  all  the  expedients 
of  a  savage  warfare.  These  (jualitiea  made  them  formidable 
enemies  and  invaluable  allies  to  the  Greeks.  They  were 
rapacious,  like  all  savage  tribes,  but  the  cruelty  with  which 
they  were  taxed  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  provocation 
of  the  Greeks,  who  frequently  treated  their  vanquished  ene- 
mies with  great  barbarity.  But  the  Slavonians  exhibited, 
notwithstanding  their  state  of  barbarism,  virtues  of  the 
noblest  kind,  and  a  mildness  of  character  unparalleled  even 
among  the  eivilisad  nations  of  that  time.  According  to 
the  emperor  Mauritius,  they  treated  their  prisoners  with 
great  humanity,  and  instead  of  keeping  them  in  servitude 
like  other  nations,  they  always  fixed  a  limit  to  it,  and  gave 
them  the  choice  of  paying  a  ransom  and  returning  to  tneir 
country,  or  remaining  with  them  as  freemen  and  friends. 
A  stranger  was  welcome  among  them,  and  hospitably  en- 
tertained. The  houseowner  was  answerable  to  idl  his  nation 
tor  the  safety  of  the  stranger  whom  ha  had  received ;  and 
he  who  had  not  preserved  his  guest  from  injury  drew  upon 
himself  the  vengeance  of  his  neighbours. 

The  matrimonial  fidelity  of  the  Slavonian  wives  and  hus- 
bands is  extolled  by  foreign  authors.  The  wive*  were 
complete  slaves,  as  is  generally  the  case  amongst  uncivilised 
nations :  the  widow  was  burnt  on  tbe  same  pile  with  her 
deceased  husband,  as  it  was  disgraceful  to  survive  him.  It 
is  also  said  that  a  Slavonian  father  might  destroy  a  female 
ehild,  when  he  was  already  overcharged  with  a  large  family, 
but  he  might  not  put  a  male  child  to  death ;  and  that  the 
children  might  put  their  parents  to  death,  when  from  old 
age  and  infirmity  they  were  a  burthen  to  them.  Their  chief 
occupation  was  agrioulture.  They  seem  to  have  poeseased 
some  knowledge  of  the  arts,  and  they  were  exceedingly  fond 
of  music  The  most  antient  masioal  inttrunent  at  the  Sla- 
vonians is  a  kind  of  lyre  called  gtula,  which  is  still  preaerved 
among  some  nations  t^  their  raee. 

Although  tbe  Slavonians  who  appeared  on  the  herders  of 
tbe  Greek  empire  were  rude  and  uncivilised,  thoee  who  lived 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  had  towns  and  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  a  considerable  commerce.  Their  chief 
cities  were  Arcona,  on  tbe  island  of  Rugan,  which  con- 
tained the  moet  celebrated  fane  of  their  worship,  and  Vineta, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oder.  Adam  of  Bremen,  who 
wrote  in  1067,  and  Helmold,  state  that  all  the  Slavonians 
were  idolaters,  but  that  no  nation  was  more  hospitable  end 
honest  than  they ;  that  the  original  form  of  government  was 
demoeratical,  that  the  fathers  of  families  had  great  authority 
over  their  wives  and  children,  and  that  they  met  together 
occasionally  to  consult  on  the  affairs  of  their,  community. 
With  tbe  prop-ess  of  time,  and  probably  also  from  the  neces- 
sities created  by  their  coming  in  to  contact  with  more  civilised 
nations,  the  Slavonians  introduced  permanent  authorities 
and  chiefs.  Aristocracies  were  formed,  either  by  military 
leadors,  or  by  the  more  wealthy  and  cunning  fenoitM,  who 


MHSoeeded  in  wtaUiiliing  an  hei^ttry  influence.  Many 
Slavonian  oommunities  came  under  the  rnle  of  hereditary 
ebieft  or  sovereigna;  others  elected  their  chieA  for  life; 
whilst  many  retained  their  primitive  demooratio  fonn,  some- 
what modified  by  circumstances.  Tbe  Slavonian  ehieGi 
were  called  Krai  or  Krol,  which  signifies  king.  Knias  at 
Knes,  is  now  employed  for  prince ;  Boyar.  a  warrior,  from 
Qoy.  fight ;  Lekh,  or  noble ;  Voyevoda,  Le.  leader  of  war, 
perhaps  a  more  modern  translation  from  the  Saxon  heretog, 
or  German  herzog;  Pan,  in  Polish,  lord^  Zupan,  the  chief 
of  a  district,  Zupn.  All  these  dignities,  whether  hereditary 
or  elective,  by  no  means  implied  absolute  authority,  and  tbe 
persons  holding  them  were  always  subject  to  the  popular 
will,  which  decided  on  public  affairs  in  the  assemblies,  which 
were  held  in  the  open  air,  and  called  ViteAaor  Vieche,  pro- 
bably from  the  Slavonian  word  viMMtat, '  to  proclaim.' 

The  religion  of  the  antient  Slavonians  seems  to  have  beat 
different  from  that  of  the  Teutonic  nations.  The  latest  ac- 
count of  the  Slavonian  idols  and  pagan  rites  is  given  by  tbe 
German  missioinaries.  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  Slavonians  of  tbe  Baltic  coast,  or  at  least  derived  in- 
formation on  that  subject  from  eye-witoesees,  as  well  as  by 
some  Scandinavian  authors. 

According  to  tbe  above-mentioned  authors,  the  Slavo- 
nians of  the  Baltic  acknowledged  two  prineipla^  one  of 
ipod.  and  tbe  other  of  evil.  They  called  the  former  Biel 
Bog,  or  the '  white  god,'  from  whom  all  that  was  good  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  tbe  seeond  Cherni  Bog,  or  '  black  god,  wIh>  was 
the  cause  of  all  eviL  This  latter  Was  represented  in  the 
form  of  a  lion.  The  most  celebrated  Slavonian  idol,  whose 
temple  was  at  Arcona,  was  Sviatovid,  that  is, '  holy  sight'  He 
was  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Slavonians,  and  even 
tbe  kings  of  Denmark,  who  then  professed  Christianity, 
frequently  sent  him  offerings.  This  idol  represented  a  man 
larger  than  life,  dressed  in  a  short  garment  made  of  many- 
eoloured  wood.  He  had  two  chests  and  four  beads.  He 
stood  with  his  feet  on  the  ground,  held  in  one  hand  a  bow, 
and  in  the  other  a  bom,  which  was  filled  once  every  year 
on  a  Bolemn  oocasion  with  mead.  Near  the  idol  were 
placed,  as  belongiBg  to  him,  a  bridle  and  saddle,  and  a 
sword  richly  ornamented  with  silver-  His  festival  was  cde- 
brated  onacertainday  after  harvest,  when  the  priest  brought 
out  to  the  assembled  multitude  tjie  born  which  the  idol 
held  in  his  band,  and  from  the  decrease  of  the  liquid 
poured  into  it  tbe  year  before  the  result  of  the  next  harvest 
was  prognosticated.  The  mead  of  the  last  year  was  poured 
at  tbe  idol's  feet,  and  his  horn  was  replenished,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  prayers.  The  remainder  of  tbe  day 
was  spent  in  feasting;  abstemiousness  on  that  day  was 
oonsidMed  sinful,  and  the  greatest  excess  in  drinking  and 
eating  was  accounted  an  act  of  devotion. 

The  Slavonians  paid  a  tax  to  the  temple  of  the  idol,  and 
gave  him  the  third  part  of  their  booty.  There  were  also 
three  hundred  horsemen  bekinging  to  the  idol,  who  deposited 
in  his  temple  all  the  spoils  that  they  made.  Theae  dif- 
ferent donations  were  empkiyed  to  ornament  the  temple, 
or  deposited  in  tbe  treasury,  which  contained  a  great  num- 
ber of  chests  filled  with  coin,  rich  stuffs,  and  otlrar  precious 
things.  There  was  a  white  boras  consecrated  to  the  same  idol, 
which  was  lad  and  mounted  only  by  tbe  priest  Tbe  Sla- 
vonians bdieved  that  Sviatovid  occasionally  node  upon  this 
borsa.  in  order  to  conUMrt  tbe  enemies  of  their  feith ;  and  its 
noving  with  tbe  right  or  left  foot  over  lanoes  plac»d  on  the 
gronnd.  decided  the  moat  important  undertakings.  The 
temple  of  Sviatovid  was  destroyed  in  tbe  twelfth  century  by 
Waldevar,  king  of  Denmark.  Some  German  chrooielen 
believe  that  Sviatovid  was  the  same  as  St.  Vitus,  wfaom  the 
Slavonians  had  adopted  after  having  beard  of  bis  great 
miraeles ;  but  this  is  evidently  an  error  founded  on  tbe  si- 
milarity of  names.* 

There  were  also  several  other  divinities  worsbippad  by  tbe 
Slavonian  idolaters,  snch  as  Porenut,  whose  id(4  bad  four 
&Qes,  and  a  fUUi  on  his  breast,  suppoaed  to  have  been  the 
god  of  seasons,  fr«m  tbe  word  poro.  *  season ;'  Porevit. 
represented  with  five  bands ;  Rnghevit,  supposed  to  be  tbe 
god  of  war,  wbeae  idol  bad  seven  &ees,  seven  swords  sus- 
pended at  his  side,  and  an  eighth  in  his  hand.  All  these 
three  were  in  the  island  of  Riigen,  tbe  last  asylum  of  Sla- 
vonian idolatry. 

This aeconnt  of  Ibe^veoian  deities  is  founded, aaalieady 
observed,  on  the  report  of  vrriters  who  bad  either  bb«b  tkt 
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idals  or  disrived  their  inibniwtion  frWB  haMMjr.  The  oaljr 
ganuina  mwiumoiits  of  SlaTonias  idolattf  whioh  hara 
raaohed  our  timag  are  tha  idola  dag  op  about  tha  eod  of  the 
aaventaenth  oaatury  in  the  village  of  PriUwitz,  oa  the  banka 
of  tha  lake  ToUeni.  in  the  territory  of  Mecklenburg.  Thia 
village  ia  auppoaed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Slavonian  town 
of  Retra,  which  waa  deatrcqred  by  tfaeSaxoM  in  the  middle  of 
the  twelfth  eentury,  and  was  celebrated  in  ita  time  for  its 
temples  and  idola.  Thaaearduaologioal  treaaurea  remained 
unknoirn  to  the  learned  world  till  1771,  when  Mr.  Maaoh, 
chaplain  of  the  dake  (rf  Meokhnbuig,  published  a  descrip- 
tion of  them  with  engravings.  These  antiquities  were  found 
ia  tw»  metal  vesaels,  guppoeed  to  have  aerved  for  aacrificea, 
•ad  which  were  so  placed  that  one  formed  a  cover  to  the 
other :  they  had  engraved  on  them  several  ioaoriptiona, 
but  unfortunately  they  ware  both  melted  for  the  casting  of 
a  bell  before  they  were  examined  by  any  parson  eompateot 
to  judge  of  tha  inscriptions.  11m  oontants  of  these  vessels 
Were  not  <Hily  idols,  out  also  several  olqaots  employed  in 
the  performance  of  sacriflcea.  They  are  ail  of  brass,  with 
more  or  less  admixture  of  silvwr.  Hie  graateat  part  of 
them  have  inscriptions  in  Runic  ehameters :  one  of  them 
however,  exhibiting  the  attributes  of  antumn,  haa  theOieek 
insoriptioa  onaf  A.  The  irreatar  part  of  theaa  idols  have 
Slavoniau  lamas,  sooh  aa  Radegast,  Chami  Bog,  Zibag,  &a. 
(Bog  in  Slavonian  signifies  OoA) ;  several  of  them  however 
have  Lithuanian  names,  and  must  belong  to  the  Lithuanian 
and  Prussian  idolaters,  who  probably  sought  refuge  among 
the  Slavoniana  from  their  common  enemies  the  Christiana. 
Both  Slavonian  and  Lithuanian  idols  correspond  to  the  de> 
aoriptions  eiven  of  them  by  the  old  ohroniolers.  The  Sla- 
vonian dimities  usually  have  mora  than  one  head :  many 
of  them  have  on  some  part  of  thair  body  either  a  human 
Cice,  signifying  the  good  principle,  or  a  lion's  head,  denoting 
the  evU  principle.  Many  have  also  the  Sgure  of  a  beetle  on 
them,  which  might  denote  an  Egyptian  origin.  They  are 
in  ffenetal  only  a  few  inches  long. 

The  chief  Slavonian  divinities  repreaonted  by  tbeae  idols 
are  Radei^st,  having  the  bead  of  a  lion,  surmounted  by  a 
biid ;  Woda,  represented  as  a  warrior,  perhaps  the  Scandi- 
navian Odin,  ice 

These  monuments  of  Slavonian  idolatry  presant  a  wide 
field  for  investigation,  and  they  prove  that  the  nation  with 
vrbose  religious  Worship  they  are  connected  was  not  a 
stranger  to  the  aria.  It  is  di£Be«lt  to  ascertain  whether  the 
divinities  of  Lithuanian  atkd  Scandinavian  origin,  whioh  wei« 
ibreign  to  the  Slavonians,  Werw  adopted  by  them,  or  only 
Ibund  an  asylum  with  their  worshippers  when  expelled  iVom 
their  eouBtnes  bv  the  progvese  of  Chriitianity. 

The  eastern  Slavonians  worshipped  Perun,  or  the  god  of 
thunder;  Volos,  the  god  of  the  locks;  Koleda,thegodoffe8- 
tivah,  whose  fostival  wosceiebrated  on  the  34th  of  December, 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  common  people  in  many  parts  of 
Poland  and  Russia  ms  that  account  even  now  call  Christ- 
Bias,  Koleda ;  Kupaia,  the  god  of  the  firuits  of  the  earth,  re- 
ceived saoritoes  on  the  Sard  of  June,  and  in  many  parts 
of  Russia  and  Priand,  St.  John,  whose'  fisstival  AlIIb  on  the 
same  day,  is  called  John  Kupaia.  Dittmar,  a  Oerman 
wtiter,  prstends  that  the  pagan  Slavonians  did  not  believe 
in  the  ittoMrtality  «t  the  soul ;  but  this  statement  is  suf- 
fleiently  refuted  if  aeveral  ctistoms  and  ceremonies  which 
they  obaerved  for  the  repose  of  the  dead. 

In  the  afnth  eentuty  Ae  Slavonians  occapisd  «  large 
part  of  Bastam  Bwrope.  They  extended  ham  the  BhtM 
Sea  along  the  Danube  and  to  the  westward  of  (hat  river  on 
the  shore  of  the  Adriatic  occupying  the  antient  Roman 
previnoea  of  Pannonia,  Dacia,  Ulyricum,  and  Dalmatia. 
The  Slavonian  sattlementa  KaclMd  from  the  northern 
part  6f  the  Adriatic  bordering  on  thw  Tyrol  and  Bavaria  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  EHxy  and  they  occupied  the  country 
between  that  river  «nd  th«  Seal,  as  well  aa  all  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kibe,  extending  over  the  southern  ahere  of  the 
Bkltic  tnm  Jutland  to  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula.  Fnta 
the  Vistula  (with  tbe«xaeption  of  tha  (vast  of  the  Baltic 
inbahited  \if  another  race)  the  Slavonians  spread  ever  all 
the  country  between  diat  river  mat  the  Danube.  Thus 
they  possessed  the  countries  which  now  oonstitate  tlM 
greater  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  Hungary,  the  pro- 
vinoes  bordering  on  Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  Bohemia  and 
Moravia,  a  great  partof  Saxeny,^  Mard>  of  Brandetibivg, 
Silesia,  Pomaiania,  and  the  island  ef  Riigen,  to  which  anut 
be  added  the  territory  wUoh  eanstituted  antient  Pnliwri,  and 
a  gtMit  part  ef  the  pnteut  Ruama  aMpNw 


The  navonian  population  of  Pomerania,  Uaefclenbuiw, 
the  island  of  Rfigen,  the  March  of  Brandenburg,  and  of 
Saxony,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  was  either  extermi- 
nated or  so  oompletely  Germanised,  that  the  language  of 
their  country  u  completely  superseded  by  the  Oerman :  but 
there  are  traces  of  this  language  being  used  in  official  docu- 
ments in  the  country  about  Leiptig  as  late  as  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  names  of  many  towns  and 
villages  situated  in  those  parts  of  Germany  are  evidently  of 
Slavonian  origin. 

The  following  are  tb*  Slavonian  nations  now  in  ex- 
istence :— 

1.  The  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  who  inhabit  Bohemia 
and  Moravia,  and  are  scattered  in  some  parts  of  Hunsarv 
and  Silesia.  "    ' 

8.  The  Poles,  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  antient  Poland, 
Silesia,  and  Prussia. 

3.  The  Muscovites  or  Great  Ruasians,  who  have  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  Finnish  blood,  and  have  become 
somewhat  orientaUsod  by  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars  in 
Russia.  They  inhabit  the  north-eastern  provinces  of 
Russia  in  Europe. 

4.  The  Russians,  who  are  quite  distinct  tarn  the  Great 
Russians  or  Musoovitea,  are  divided  into  Little  Ruaaians, 
who  inhabit  the  antient  Polish  provinces  of  the  Ukraine, 
Podolia,  and  Volhynia,  now  incotiwraud  with  Russia,  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  Gallicia  or  Aostrian  Poland,  and 
some  paru  of  Northern  Hungary ;  and  White  Russians, 
who  innabit  a  jaait  of  Lithuania,  and  chiefly  the  provinces 
of  Mohilof  ana  Witepsk,  which  wero  acquired  by  Russia  at 
the  first  digmemberment  of  Poland,  in  1772,  as  well  as  a 
part  of  the  eovernment  of  Smolensk. 

i.  The  Slovaeks,  who  inhabit  the  north  of  Hungary, 
fl.  The  Croats,  who  inhabit  the  south-west  of  Hungary. 

7.  The  Illyrians,  who  inhabit  the  Austrian  provinces  of 
Carintfaia,  Carniola,  and  Dalmatia. 

8.  The  Servians,  who  inhabit  Sarvia,'  to  whom  may  be 
added  the  Montenegrins. 

9.  The  Bulgarians  and  Bosnians  in  Turkey,  of  whom  a 
psrt  have  embraced  Mohammedanism,  while  others  profess 
the  Christian  religion  according  to  the  Eastern  church. 

10.  The  Syrbes  or  Wends,  who  inhabit  Lusatia,  and 
whose  settlemenU  are  about  U  miles  from  Dresden. 

SlMOJiian  Vongue.— It  has  been  observed  that  Procopius, 
who  described  the  Slavonians  in  the  fifth  century,  says  that 
they  and  the  Ants  used  the  same  language,  and  a  similar 
opinion  is  expressed  about  the  Slavonians  of  the  eighth 
century,  by  ^inhard,  the  hbtorian  of  Charlemagne.  It  is 
however  impossible  to  admit  the  perfect  universality  of  the 
same  language  among  a  race  composed  of  so  many  tribes, 
and  occupying  such  a  vast  extent  of  country.  The  evidenee 
of  the  writers  above  mentioned,  who  have  not  transmitted 
to  us  any  monument  of  the  Slavonian  language,  and  pro- 
bably did  not  understand  it,  cannot  be  admitted  as  conclu- 
sive, except  to  prove  that  all  the  Slavenisns,  who  were  di- 
vided into  various  tribes  or  nations^  ooald  easily  undentand 
eaehotber.  Thetruthofthiaftntcannotbedoubted;  fornot- 
withstanding  the  lapse  of  ages,  during  whioh  many  Slavonian 
nations  have  remained  oompletely  isolated  from  several  of 
their  kindred  po^latiens,  and  have  lived  in  constant  inter- 
coune  with  nations  of  an  entirely  foreign  race,  their  k- 
gpective  dialects  pinaerve  a  strong  similarity,  so  thai  a 
Slavonian  inhabiting  the  shone  of  the  Froten  Sea  may  h»- 
qaantly  understand  the  language  of  those  who  live  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic.  This  fri^  ia  moreover  corroborated 
by  the  eifcuiiistanoe  that  the  monuments  of  the  different 
Slavonian  languages^  though  written  several  centuries  egi^ 
exhibit  a  much  greater  sinilarity  among  themselves  than 
is  the  case  with  those  languages  in  our  time.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  at  some  unrecorded  period  all  the  Slavo- 
nian race  had  the  same  tangna,  which  began  to  split  into  dif- 
ferentdialects  at  the  same  time  when  the  race,  increasing  in 
numbers,  began  to  divide  into  various  tribes;  and  that  the 
diffKwnces  among  those  dialects  gnw  ia  the  same  proportion 
aa  tha  sumnndang  tribaa  who  spoke  them  became  more 
estranged  ftmn  each  ether  by  physical,  political,  and  Migi- 
ooa  causes.  The  Slavonian  tongue  is  generally  oonsiderad 
to  hava  an  Indian  origin,  and  thw  sapposition  is  founded  on 
the  great  number  of  Sanscrit  roots  whioh  it  eontaiui,  as  well 
as  an  seme  uaoes  of  a  similar  origin  exhibited  in  the  religion 
of  the  ontieatSiavonians,  of  whi^  tha  moat  striking  eireum- 
•M  tha  bnatiag  of  widawa  oa  tha  funonl  pile  of 
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th«ir  deoMied  tiUBbands,  the  idol  of  Sriatovid,  nprMented 
with  four  heads,  and  other  resemblances  of  a  like  kind.  The 
most  antient  written  Slavonian  language  is  that  into  which 
Cyrillus  and  Methodius  translated  the  Scriptures  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  which  must  have  been  the  dialect  of  the 
Slavonians  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  for 
whom  this  translation  was  made  from  the  Septuagint,  and 
for  which  an  alphabet,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek 
one,  was  introduced  by  the  translators. 

Although  the  above-mentioned  alphabet  was  adopted  for 
the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  impossible  to  admit 
that  the  Slavonians  were,  previously  to  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  letters,  and 
indeed  the  Bohemian  chronicles  speak  of  legislative  tables 
(deski  pravodatne)  in  the  seventh  century.  (Palatzky, 
Gesehiehte  von  Eohmen,  vol.  i.,  p.  182.)  The  antient  Sla- 
vonian name  for  a  wizard  {czarnoknijnik),  signifying  one 
occupied  with  black  books,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the 
antient  Slavonian  conjurors  made  use  of  certain  writings 
ir  performing  their  incantations.  Martinus  Gallus  speaks 
of  Polish  chronicles  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, which  were  aestroyed  by  Christian  missionaries. 
Dithmar  of  Merseburg,  who  wrote  in  the  eleventh  century, 
positively  states  that  the  Slavonian  idols  bad  inscriptions  on 
them,  a  statement  fully  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of'the 
monuments  of  the  antient  Slavonian  worship  found  at 
Prillwitz.  It  is  true  that  the  above-mentioned  inscriptions 
were  Runes  borrowed  from  the  Scandinavians,  and  one  of 
them  was  Greek,  which  may  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Slavonians  employed  foreign  characters,  but  they  tend  to 
show  that  they  were  not  strangers  to  the  art  of  writing. 

The  conversion  of  the  south-eastern  Slavonians  by  Greek 
missionaries  was  a  circumstance  highly  favourable  to  their 
national  language,  as  the  Eastern  church  left  to  the  newly 
converted  nations  the  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue  in  the 
performance  of  divine  service,  instead  of  introducing  the 
Latin,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Western  church.  The 
conversion  of  the  majority  of  the  Slavonians  was  effected 
principally  by  the  exertions  of  Cyrillus  and  Methodius.  As 
early  as  the  seventh  century  a  great  number  of  Slavonians 
has  been  converted  to  Cbristtanity,  and  were  followers 
of  the  Eastern  church.  This  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  those  who  had  settled  within  the 
confines  of  tbe  Greek  empire,  whilst  those  who  lived  beyond 
its  borders  remained  either  in  a  complete  state  of  idolatry 
or  exhibited  only  some  individual  conversions.  Among 
the  Slavonian  states  of  that  time,  the  most  important  was 
that  of  Grand  Moravia,  which  must  however  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  province  that  now  bears  this  name:  it 
extended  over  part  of  Hungary  and  some  adjacent  countries, 
and  it  was  converted,  though  it  appears  rather  nominally 
than  really,  about  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  by 
the  missionaries  of  the  West ;  for  the  Papal  records  prove 
that  Moravia  about  820-830  was  under  the  spiritual  au- 
thority of  the  archbishop  of  Passau.  Nestor,  a  monk  of 
Kief,  one  of  the  oldest  Slavonian  chroniclers,  says  that 
the  princes  of  Moravia  sent,  about  863,  a  message  to  ihe 
Greek  emperor  Michael,  stating  that  their  country  was  bap- 
tised, but  that  they  had  no  teachers  to  instruct  the  people 
and  to  translate  for  them  the  sai^red  books,  and  accordingly 
they  requested  him  to  send  them  men  capable  of  performing 
such  a  task.  The  emperor  complied  with  their  request, 
and  sent  them  the  two  brothers  named  Cyrillus  and  Metho- 
dius, natives  of  Thessalouica,  who  were  distinguished  by  their 
learning  as  well  as  piety,  and  possessed  a  thorough  know- 
'.edge  of  the  Slavonian  tongue. 

The  missionaries,  having  arrived  in  Moravia,  translated 
Uie  Scriptures,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  into  the  Slavonian 
tongue  of  the  country ;  they  also  invented  the  letters,  which, 
being  called  the  Cyrillic  alphabet,  are  still  used,  with  some 
few  variations,  by  the  Slavonians  who  follow  the  tenets  of 
the  Eastern  church,  who  also  employ  in  the  performance  of 
divine  service  the  same  Slavonian  idiom  into  which  the 
Scriptures  were  translated,  and  which  is  now  become  the 
sacred  tongue  of  those  nations.  Cyrillus  and  Methodius, 
having  completed  tbe  translation,  established  the  worship  in 
the  Tfemacular  language,  founded  schools,  and  organised 
everything  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  the  Christian 
religion.  They  extended  their  labours  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  Moravia,  and  converted  Bohemia,  a.d.  873.  It  is  even 
supposed  that  they  visited  Poland,  and  there  can  scarcely 
*»•»  doubt  that  their  diaeiples  were  active  itf  that  country. 

The  aiMwtoUcal  labouis  of  Cyrillua  and  Methodius  took 


place  during  tbe  time  of  those  dispute*  between  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople  and  the  popie  of  Rome  which  led  to 
the  final  separation  of  the  Eastern  from  the  Western  church. 
Among  many  causes  of  dispute,  the  dominion  over  tb* 
newly  converted  Slavonian  nations  formed  an  important 
subject  of  contention  between  Rome  and  Constantinople. 
Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  although  they  introduced  among 
their  new  converts  the  rites  of  the  Eastern  church,  and  the 
worship  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  acknowledgea  the  supre- 
macy of  the  pope,  and  not  that  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  as  is 
evident  from  the  approbation  of  their  proceedings,  which 
they  sought  and  obtained  from  pope  John  VIII.,  before 
whom  they  were  accused  ef  deviating  from  the  line  of  con- 
duct followed  by  Roman  missionaries  in  the  conversion  of 
pagan  nations. 

The  confirmation  granted  by  pope  John  VIII.  to  the  na- 
tional mode  of  worship  introduced  by  Cyrillus  and  Metho- 
dius, was  rather  a  concession  extorted  by  circumstances,  and 
particularly  by  apprehension  lest  the  missionaries,  in  case  of 
refusal,  should  transfer  their  obedience  from  Rome  to  Con- 
stantinople, than  a  real  approbation  of  the  use  of  the  verna- 
cular language  in  the  divine  service,  a  principle  considered 
by  the  Western  church  as  prejudicial  to  its  poUty,  the  object 
of  which  is  not  only  unity  of  dogma,  but  also  uniformity  of 
ritual;  and  indeed  although  some  successors  oftfohn  VIII. 
assented  to  the  Slavonian  mode  of  worship,  they  constantly 
endeavoured  to  abolish  it,  or  at  least  to  limit  its  use.  This 
tendency  became  much  stronger  when  the  final  separation 
between  tbe  Eastern  and  the  Western  churches  removed 
the  reasons  which  tbe  latter  had  for  conciliating  the  nations 
that  were  wavering  between  the  two  churches.  Rome 
declared  an  unrelenting  hostility  against  every  ritual  which 
deviated  from  that  which  it  had  established,  and  the  coun- 
cil of  Salona,  held  in  1060,  proclaimed  Cyrillus  a  heretic, 
and  his  alphabet  a  diabolical  invention.  The  kingdom  of 
Grand  Moravia  was  destroyed  by  the  pagan  Hungarians 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  and  the  Slavonian 
population  either  fled  to  other  countries  inhabited  by  theit 
own  race,  or  remained  under  the  yoke  of  their  conquerors, 
who,  having  embraced  Christianity  from  the  Western 
church,  promoted  the  papal  views  as  to  the  Slavonian  wor- 
ship. In  Bohemia  the  same  worship  struggled  for  some 
time  against  the  Roman  ritual,  till  its  last  stronghold,  the 
convent  of  Sazava,  was  abolished  in  1094,  and  the  Sla- 
vonian books  were  destroyed  by  the  zealous  promoters  ot 
the  Roman  ritual.  In  Poland,  where  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished in  966  bv  Bohemian  priests,  when  the  national 
mode  of  worship  was  still  prevailing  in  that  country,  and 
where  Christianity  had  partly  penetrated,  even  betbre  its 
final  triumph,  from  Moravia  and  Greece,  the  same  mode  of 
worship  struggled  for  some  time  against  the  Roman  ritual, 
and  seems  to  nave  been  continued  in  some  parts  as  late  at 
the  fourteenth  century. 

The  Slavonian  service  and  the  use  of  tbe  Cyrillic  letters, 
which  were  completely  superseded  by  the  Latin  worship  and 
letters  among  the  Slavonians  who  followed  tbe  Western 
church,  remained  in  full  vigour  among  those  who  belonged 
to  the  Eastern  church.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Servians 
and  other  Slavonians  of  the  Danube,  the  population  of  Mus- 
covy, and  of  many  provinces  of  Lithuania  and  Poland  And 
it  is  moreover  used  by  the  Wallachians,  who  inhabit  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  several  parts  of  Hungary,  although  their 
language  is  derived  from  the  Latin  and  has  only  a  slight  ad- 
mixture of  the  Slavonic  Several  Slavonian  nations,  which 
had  originally  followed  the  Eastern  church,  but  submitted 
to  the  supremacy  of  Rome  after  the  union  of  Florence,  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  Slavonian  liturgy  and  tbe  use  of  tbe 
Cyrillic  letters.  The  moat  antient  manuscripts  written  in 
the  Cyrillic  alphabet  are  the  gospel  of  Ostromir,  written 
in  1056,  which  is  preserved  at  St.  Peteiaburg,  and  a  Sbor- 
nik,  or  collection  of  religious  tracts,  of  the  year  1U73,  now  at 
Moscow.  An  inscription  in  the  same  letters,  preserved  in  a 
church  at  Kief,  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Vladi- 
mir the  Great.  The  nrxt  printed  works  with  the  same  cha- 
racters are  a  book  of  prayers,  entitled  *  Oktoikh,'  &c.,  printed 
at  Cracow  in  1491,  and  another  work  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, at  Venice  in  1493. 

Besides  the  Cyrillic  letters,  there  if  another  alphabet  used 
by  some  Slavonian  populations  of  Dalmatia  and  Illyna, 
which  is  called  the  Glagolite  character,  and  the  use  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  the  liturgy  in  the  Slavonian  language, 
has  been  allowed  by  the  Roman  see  to  these  nations.  The 
invention  of  that  alphabet  hu  b«en  ascribed  to  St.  Hiero- 
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nymus,  a  native  of  Dalmatia,  bnt  this  origin  of  tlie  Ola- 
solite  letters,  probably  inTeated  by  their  advocates  in  order 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  Rome,  cannot  stand  the  test  of 
historical  criticism,  as  St.  Hieronymus  lived  in  the  fburth 
century,  being  born  ajd.  331,  in  Dalmatia,  while  the  Slavo- 
nians settled  in  that  province  only  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Many  Slavonian  scholars  supposed  that  the  Glagolite 
alphabet  was  comparatively  a  modern  invention,  and  that  it 
Was  nothing  more  than  the  Cyrillic,  dis)^isedby  some  altera- 
tions and  t^additionof  raperfluous  ornaments.  This  opinion 
was  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  the  oldest  monument 
of  the  above-mentioned  characters  was  a  Psalter  written  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  their  intention  was  considered  on 
that  account  to  be  of  no  earlier  date.  The  same  opinion 
seemed  to  be  corroborated  by  the  fkot  that  it  was  only  in  1248 
that  Pope  Innocent  IV.  permitted  the  use  of  the  Slavonian 
liturgy,  and  of  those  letters  which  they  had  from  St.  Hierony- 
mus, to  those  nations  that  bad  still  retained  them.  This 
theory  about  the  Glagolite  alphabet,  which  was  combated  by 
many  Slavonian  scholars,  has  been  recently  overturned  by  the 
learned  Kopitar,  librarian  of  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna, 
one  of  the  first  Slavonian  scholars  of  our  time.  He  has 
proved,  from  a  manuscript  written  in  the  Glagolite  characters, 
hat  the  Glagolite  character  was  coeval  with  the  Cyrillic, 
»f  it  was  not  more  antient  This  manuscript,  which  was 
long  considered  to  be  an  autograph  of  St.  Hieronymus,  is  of 
a  very  antient  date,  and  belongs  to  Count  Cloz,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trento.  The  lovers  of  Slavonian  antiquity  may 
consult  Kopitar,  Glagoiita  Chtxianut,  <^.,  Vienna,  1836. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  liturgy  in  Slavonian  with  the 
use  of  the  Glagolite  letters  was  approved  by  Pope  Innocent 
IV.  in  1248.  A  Slavonian  missal  was  printed  in  these 
characters,  at  Venice,  in  1483.  In  the  tenth  century,  when 
a  revision  of  the  Roman  missal  and  breviary  was  made  by 
the  order  of  the  popes,  the  same  measure  was  extended  to 
the  Slavonian  missal,  and  the  congregation  De  Propaganda 
Fide  intrusted  that  task  to  a  Franciscan  monk,  Raphael 
Levakovich,  a  native  of  Croatia;  hut  as  he  was  not  com- 

gletely  master  of  the  sacred  Slavonian  tongue,  he  called  to 
is  assistance Terletzki,  a  Greek  bishop  of  Lulzkn  in  Poland, 
who,  having  subscribed  the  union  with  Rome  at  Brest  in 
Lithuania,  in  1 576,  came  to  Rome.  Terletzki  replaced  many 
words  which  he  could  not  understand,  by  others  employed 
in  the  Slavonian  liturgy  of  the  Greek  churches  in  Poland 
and  Russia,  by  which  the  original  text  was  spoiled.  The 
Slavonian  missal  thus  revised  was  printed  at  Rome,  1631- 
1648.  Another  revision  was  made  by  Rastricius,  a  Dalma- 
tian clergyman,  who  spoiled  it  still  more  by  substituting 
modern  words  for  those  which  he  could  not  understand. 
'It  was  printed  in  1688-1706.  The  third  and  taut  revi- 
sion of  the  Slavonian  missal,  published  in  1741  1748,  was 
made  by  Mathias  Caruman,  a  clergyman  of  Dalmatia,  who, 
having  remained  fur  some  time  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Russian  language, 
disfigured  the  missal  still  more  by  introducing  into  it  matiy 
Rusoian  idioms,  so  that  the  missal  became  less  intelligi- 
ble to  the  inhabitants  of  Illyria  and  Dalmatia,  for  whom  it 
was  designed,  than  it  had  been  before. 

Except  the  populations  of  Dalmatia  and  Illyria,  who,  as 
we  have  just  said,  have  retained  the  Slavouian  liturgy  and 
the  use  of  the  Glagolite  charecters,  all  the  other  Slavonian 
nations  which  were  converted  by  the  Western  church 
adopted  the  Latin  alphabet. 

Irie  sacred  Slavonian  tongue,  having  been  originally  the 
dialect  of  the  Slavonians  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  cannot  be  justly  regarded  as  the  mother  tongue  of 
all  the  Slavonian  dialects  now  extant ;  we  shall  therefore 
give  its  characteristics  in  speaking  of  the  Slavonian  languages 
in  general.  It  continued  to  be  employed  for  some  time 
in  the  composition  of  sacred  books,  as  well  as  chronicles 
amoug  the  Slavonian  nations  who  adhered  to  the  Greek 
church,  and  particularly  the  Russians,  but  we  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  hereafter  in  speaking  of 
the  literature  of  those  nations. 

General  Charaeterutie*  qf  the  Slavoman  Languaget. — 
The  Slavonian  languages  are  distinguished  by  the  richness 
of  their  vocabulary,  which  consists  not  only  in  the  great 
number  of  words,  that  is,  a  great  quantity  of  synonymes, 
but  also  in  the  number  of  in^xions,  both  at  the  heginning 
and  the  end  of  words,  which  gives  a  fitcility  of  creating  from 
one  radical  word  an  extraordinary  number  of  derivatives. 
Oy  the  simple  prefixing  of  th«  letten  i,  i,  T,  w,  the  verb 
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acquires  a  different  signification.    The  great  feellity  with 
which  the  Slavonian  languages  receive  new  forms  and  addi 
tions  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  manifold  declensions  and  their 
numerous  tenses  and   participles,  and  they  excel  in  that 
respect  all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.    The  declen- 
sions, of  which  there  is  a  great  variety,  are  formed  by  the 
inflexion  of  the  termination,  and  without  any  articles.   The 
participles  possess  a  great  pliability  by  uniting  in  them- 
selves the  advantage  of  verbs  and  adjectives,  and  denoting 
as  verbal    adjectives   at   once  the   quality   of  the   thing 
and  the  determination  of  the  time,  thus  saving  the  use 
of  relatives,  as  who,  which,  and    prepositions,  as  after, 
sin(«.    This  circumstance  gives  them  a  great  conciseness, 
which  is  increased  by  the  absence  of  auxiliary  verbs.    An- 
other advantagre  of  the  Slavonian  languages  is  their  great 
facility  of  compounding  words :   it  is  possible  to  form  from 
native  roots  all  the  scientific  words  which  the  languages  of 
Western  Europe  have  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
These  languages  contain  not  only  diminutives  to  express 
small  objects,  and  which  are  also  used  as  terms  of  endear- 
ment, but  likewise  augmentatives,  to  express  a  thing  of  a 
larger  size  than  usual.    They  have  the  patronymic  which  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  total,  answering  to  the  Greek  idet. 
There  are  also  frequentative  and  inceptive  verbs.    The  verbs 
are  conjugated  without  the  use  of  pronouns,  which  adds 
considerably  to  the  conciseness  of  these  languages,  and  the 
preterits  of  the  third  person  singular  and  plural  designate 
the  sex  by  a  variation  in  the  last  syllable.     Many  prepo- 
sitions and  much  circumlocution  of  different  kinds  are  saved 
by  the  use  of  the  instrumental  case  corresponding  to  the 
ablative.    The  Slavonian  languages  have  the  dual  number 
They  have  several  preterit  tenses  and  many  future  ones, 
&c.    It  may  be  easily  concluded  from  what  we  have  said  of 
the  Slavonian  languages  that  they  must  possess  great  ex- 
pressiveness and  energy,  and  that  they  are  able  to  represent 
every  object  of  imagination  and  of  passion,  as  well  as  ail  the 
higher  emotions  of  the  poet  and  the  orator,  in  a  manner  not 
inferior  to  any  modern  language,  and  superior  to  many ;  and 
that  they  are  eminently  fit  for  the  translation  of  the  classics. 
We  must  also  add,  that  the  Slavonian  languages  possess 
every  sound  contained  in  other  languages,  except  the  Eng- 
lish M. 

Ruteian  Language,  and  Literature.— The  Russian  lan- 
guage may  be  divided  into  three  dialects.  I.  The  dialect  of 
Great  Russia,  or  Muscovy,  which,  since  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  has  been  formed  into  the  present  literary  language  of 
Russia,  and  issubdivided  into  the  minor  dialects  of  Novgorod, 
Suzdal,  and  Rezan.  The  dialect  of  Great  Russia  is  distin- 
guished from  other  Slavonian  languages  by  the  admixture 
of  some  words  and  sounds  of  a  Finnish  origin,  as  the  popu- 
lation which  speak  this  dialect  partly  came  from  some  Finnish 
tnbes  that  were  absuibed  by  the  Slavonians.  Ii  also  contains 
many  Oriental  wonls,  which  were  introduced  under  the  Tar- 
tar dominion,  but  these  words  have  generally  their  Slavonian 
synonymes.  2.  The  dialect  of  Little  or  Southern  Russia  is 
spoken  by  the  population  of  the  Ukraine,  the  antient  Polish 
provinces  of  Volhynia  and  Podulia,  as  well  as  that  of  Gal- 
licia,  or  Austrian  Polaud.  It  diSers  from  the  dialect  of 
Great  Russia  not  only  in  many  expressions,  but  also  in 
many  turns  and  grammatical  forms,  which  often  rather 
resemble  those  of  the  Polish  language  than  the  above-men- 
tioned dialect.  It  is  perhaps  the  softest  of  all  the  Slavo- 
nian dialects  ;  it  is  full  of  picturesque  expressions,  and  its 
diminutives,  used  as  terms  of  endearment,  have  a  peculiar 
sweetness.  The  national  songs  and  ballads  of  the  popula- 
tion who  speak  this  dialect,  are  distinguished  by  great 
depth  of  feeling,  and  their  music,  although  composed  by 
simple  peasants,  is  generally  very  beautiful.  It  was  cul- 
tivated under  the  dominion  of  Poland,  which  continued  for 
many  centuries,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  provincial  dia- 
lect of  that  country.  3.  The  dialect  of  White  Russia  is 
now  spoken  by  the  population  of  the  governments  of  Mohileff, 
Witepsk,  and  Smolensk,  as  well  as  some  adjacent  districts. 
It  is  less  harmonious  than  the  dialect  of  Little  Russia.  It 
is  considered  by  philologists  as  being  of  high  antiquity,  and  it 
was  the  oflSciai  language  of  Lithuania  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  the  code  of  that  country  was 
originally  composed  in  it 

The  present  literary  language  of  Russia  participates  in  all 
the  merits  of  the  othw  Slavonian  languages;  and  it  has 
been  enriched  by  its  authors,  who  have  introduced  many 
new  words,  either  from  the  Slavocian  sacred  tongue  or 
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formed  from  iu  own  roots.  It  ia  mora  haimooious  tlukn 
roaDv  other  Slavonian  languages,  being  rieher  in  vowels,  a 
peculiarity  which  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  tb«  Finnish 
iaDguage.  which  is  characterised  by  an  exlnordinary  soft- 
ness. 

The  history  of  the  Russian  language  end  literature  may  be 
divided  into  two  great  periods,  one  comprising  the  timebefwe 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  other  the  period  since 
his  reign.  The  first  period  may  be  subdivided  into  three : 
the  time  from  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  tenth  century,  to  the  establishment  of  the  dominion  of 
the  Tartars  in  the  thirteenth;  2,  the  time  from  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Tartars,  or  irom  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  the  3rd,  ft-om  that 
time  to  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  or  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  written  language  of  the  first 
period  is  the  Slavonian  sacred  tongue,  into  which  the  Scrip- 
tares  were  translated  by  Cyrillus  and  Methodius.  Toe 
most  remarkable  author  of  that  period  is  Nestor,  a  monk  of 
the  cavern  convent  at  Kieff.*  who  was  born  in  1056,  and  who 
is  the  first  chronicler  of  Russia  and  the  father  of  Russian 
history.  He  was  evidently  a,  learned  man.  He  knew 
Greek,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  Byxantine  writers,  from 
whom  he  translated  and  inserted  into  his  chronicles  aevecal 
passages.  He  collected  his  information  from  tradition,  and 
possibly  from  some  now  unknown  reoords.  He  was  much 
indebted  to  the  narrative  of  his  fellow  monk  Ian,  who  died 
in  1 1 06,  at  the  age  of  ninety -one,  and  was  consequen  tly  born 
one  year  after  tne  death  of  Vladimir  the  Great,  who  died 
in  101 S,  and  must  have  known  many  persons  who  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  great  event  of  the  establishment  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  Russia  by  Vladimir  in  98S-9.  Nestor  also 
described  many  events  which  happened  in  his  own  time. 
His  style  is  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Bible,  and  he  often 
makes  the  individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of  his  history 
speak  in  the  first  person,  as  is  the  case  in  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  His  Chronicle  was  continued 
after  his  death  in  1116,  by  Abbot  Sylvester,  till  1123. 
Two  other  monks  continued  it  till  124)3.  It  has  gone 
through  many  editions,  and  it  has  been  eften  trans- 
lated. The  best  translation  is  the  Germati,  with  a  va- 
luable Commentary,  by  the  learned  historian  Schlozer, 
Gottingen,  1802-4,  iu  five  volumes.  After  Nestor's  Chro- 
nicle, the  most  remarkable  literary  monument  of  that 
period  is  the  last  will,  or  instructions  to  his  children,  of  the 
grand-duke  Vladimir,  who  was  surnamed  Monomachos, 
after  his  maternal  grandfather  the  emperor  Constontine 
Monomachos,  and  died  in  U25.  It  contains  precepts  of 
Christian  morality  andof  government ;  and  it  gives  us  an 
insight  into  the  state  of  learning  of  that  period,wbich  seems 
to  have  been  more  advanced  among  the  higher  classes  in 
Russia  than  in  Western  Europe.  He  says,  when  recom- 
mending his  children  to  seek  for  information,  '  My  father 
remaining  at  home,  that  is,  not  having  travelled,  spoke  four 
languages,  for  which  we  are  praised  by  foreigners.'  These 
last  words  imply  that  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
was  common  at  that  time  in  Russia,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
know  what  those  languages  were.  We  may  however  sup- 
|wse  that  Greek  was  studied  by  the  cleigy,  who  were  con- 
tinually coming  from  Constantinople  to  Russia,  and  that 
the  Scandinavian  was  cultivated  by  the  higher  classes,  as  the 
Russian  princes,  being  sprung  from  a  Norman  stock,  had  at 
that  time  considerable  intercourse  with  Sweden  and  Noi^ 
way.  Vladimir  married,  about  1070,  Gida,  daughter  of 
Harold,  the  last  Saxon  king  of  England,  who  had  retired  to 
Sweden  after  the  death  of  her  father. 

Several  theological  worhji  of  this  period  still  exist  The 
most  remarkable  are  two  Epistles  of  Nicephorus,  metropo- 
litan of  Kieff'.  There  ia  also  a  description  of  a  ijourney  to 
Jerusalem  a  few  years  after  its  conquest  by  the  first  cru- 
saders, by  a  Russian  abbot  named  Daniel.  The  only  extant 
poetical  production  of  that  period  is  the  poem  of  the  '  Expe- 
dition of  Igor.'  It  is  written  in  poetical  prose,  and  describes 
an  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  nomadic  nation  of  the 
Polovtci,  or  Comanes,  by  Igor,  a  petty  prince  of  Novgorod 
Severrski,  in  1)82.  Itcontains  much  fine  poetical  imagery, 
and  though  written  at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  com- 
pletely established,  the  author  introduces  into  his  poem  the 
g^ds  of  the  Slavonian  mythology,  .which  leads  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  traditions  of  that  mythology  still  lived  in  the 
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national  poetry.  It  ^>peacs,  from  the  apostrophe  to  the  dif- 
ferent princes  of  Russia,  to  have  been  written  immediately 
after  the  event  had  taken  place  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  poem.  This  precious  monument  of  antient  Russian 
literaUue  was  discovered,  in  1796,  by  Count  Moossia  Push- 
kin. There  have  been  several  translations  of  it  into  the 
ptesent  Russian,  as  well  as  into  Bohemian,  Polish,  and 
German.  The  code  of  laws  given  by  the  grand-duke 
Yaroslaf  to  Novgorod  belongs  to  the  same  period,  during 
which  Russia  enjoyed  comparatively  a  high  degree  of  civi- 
lization, owing  to  the  influence  of  Bvzantine  literature, 
science,  and  art.  Besides  Vladimir  Monomachos,  many 
other  princes  and  princesses  are  mentioned  as  having  cul- 
tivated and  encouraged  learning,  and  libraries  ore  spoken 
of  as  containing  Greek  and  Latm  manuscripts. 

The  progress  of  this  civilisation  was  stopped  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Tartars,  who  established  a  reign  of  ignorant 
barbarism  in  the  north-eastern  principalities  of  Russia,  and 
separated  them  completely  from  the  rest  of  Europe.  The 
clergy  still  continued  to  maintain  some  intercourse  with 
Constantinople,  but  the  Greek  empire  was  rapidly  declining, 
and  the  few  learned  men  whom  it  produced  were  averse  to 
visit  a  country  which  was  under  the  yoke  of  barbarians. 
The  customs  of  the  country  were  orientalized,  as  the  inha- 
bitants adopted  many  things  from  their  Tartar  masters. 
The  clergy,  who  wen  much  favoured  by  the  Tartars,  did 
not  take  advantage  of  their  position  in  order  to  cultivate 
learning  or  establish  schools.  They  composed  however 
several  spiritual  works,  and  some  chronicles  in  the  sacred 
Slavonian  tongne.  Tliere  are  also  extant  some  stories 
translated  from  the  Greek  during  that  period ;  as,  for  in 
stance,  of  Alexander  the  Great  from  Arrian,  on  the  heroes 
of  antiquity,  the  rich  Indies,  &c.  The  popular  songs  on 
historical  subjects,  particularly  on  the  times  of  Vladimu:  the 
Great,  are  supposed  to  have  been  composed  during  the 
same  period  by  the  people,  who  soliu^d  themselves  during 
their  oppression  by  the  traditions  of  better  times-  There 
were  however  several  authors  in  this  period.  Cyprian, 
metropolitan  of  Russia,  who  died  in  1406,  was  a.nativeof 
Servio,  and  brought  with  him  to  Moscow  a  great  number  of 
Slavonian  manuscripts.  Ho  composed  and  translated  se- 
veral spiritual  works,  and  made  a  collection  of  Russian  laws. 
Demetrius,  probably  a  monk,  translated,  towards  the  end 
of  tha  fourteenth  century,  from  the  Greek,  the  poem  of 
George  Pisides,  metropolitan  of  Nicomedia  (who  lived  in 
the  seventh  century),  entitled  the  '  Creation  of  the  World.' 
This  translation  was  such  on  uncommon  event,  that  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  mention  it  as  such.  The  Diaconus 
Ignatius,  who  accompanied  the  metropolitan  Pimen  on  bis 
journey  to  Constantinople  in  1389,  left  a  detailed  description  ■ 
of  that  joiu-ney.  Sophronius,  a  clergyman  of  Rezan, 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wrote  a  poetical 
description  of  the  invasion  and  defeat  of  the  Tartars,  under 
Mamay,  in  1380.  A  merchant  of  Tver,  called  Nikitin, 
went,  about  1470,  to  the  East  Indies,  and  left  a  diary  of  his 
traveis.  It  neither  displays  particular  talent  for  observa- 
tion, nor  does  it  contain  much  informfition,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting, as  it  shows  the  route  which  was  then  followed  by 
the  commerce  from  Europe  to  India. 

TTiird  Period  •  from  the  Termination  qf  the  Tartar  domi- 
nation iu  Peter  the  Great.— Soon  ofter  Muscovy  had  been 
liberated  from  the  yoke  of  the  Khans,  it  begun  to  have 
some  intercourse  with  the  west  of  Europe.  The  marriage 
of  the  grand-duke  Ivan  III.  with  the  Greek  princess  Sophia 
PalsBologns,  who  had  resided  at  Rome,  contributed  greatly 
to  the  increase  of  that  intercourse  and  the  progress  of  civi- 
lization in  Muscovy.  Many  Greeks  who  acoompaaied  the 
princess  Sophia  brought  valuable  Greek  manuscripts.  The 
Venetian  architect  Fioravanti  Aristoteles  built  several 
churches,  the  Kremlin,  and  some  other  palaces  at  Moscow. 
Foreign  artists  cast  cannon  and  bells,  and  coined  money. 
Under  Ivan's  son  Vassili  the  intercourse  with  Europe  in- 
creased, and  embassies  were  sent  and  received  from  several 
states.  Under  Ivan  Vassilevich  the  Terrible  (1534-84)  a 
civil  and  an  ecclesiastical  code  were  composed,  oomcaercial 
intercourse  was  opened  with  England,  and  aprinting-press 
was  established  at  Moscow.  Boris  Godoonoff  [Godoowoct] 
was  a  great  promoter  of  learning:  he  designed  to  establish 
at  Moscow  a  university  with  foreign  professors,  but  this  pro- 
ject was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  patriarch,  who 
feared  that  such  an  institution  might  be  dangerous  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  church.  Boris  patronised  learned  fo- 
leignen^  and  paid  an  immense  sum  to  the  tutor  of  hii  sw^ 
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to  whom  h*  «Mg  gifing  a  Karopean  adiiaaiian.  A  gsMnl 
map  of  the  liuioovits  dominions  was  also  made  by  hi* 
Ofdera.  Tha  events  which  afitatsd  Mnaeory  after  the  death 
of  Godoonoff,  pat  a  stop  for  some  time  to  all  improvement, 
bat  when  tranquillity  was  restored,  after  the  aoeeasion  of 
Miehaei  Federovich  (1613-45X  the  eourse  of  improTement 
was  resumed.  Many  foreigners  were  taken  into  the  serrioe 
of  the  Czar,  and  Oreek  and  Latin  schools  were  established  in 
the  house  of  the  Patriarch  in  1 643.  Under  Alexey  Miehae- 
iovieh  several  omnuftetures  were  introdueed,  and  a  regular 
communication  with  western  Burope  was  opened  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Qerman  poet,  which  carried  letters 
twioe  a  week  from  Mosoow  to  Rij;a  and  Vilna,  but  there 
was  no  such  aeoommodation  for  the  interior.  Several 
foreign  books  were  translated ;  of  whieh  the  most  remarkable 
is  one  on  military  eoience,  printed  at  Moscow,  in  1644. 
A  German  newspaper  was  regularly  translated  for  the 
Czar,  but  his  foreign  otfioe  seems  not  to  have  profited  much 
by  the  information,  for  the  credentials  of  the  embassy  which 
was  sent  by  the  Csar,  in  1663,  to  Madrid,  were  directed  to 
Philip  IV.,  who  had  died  two  years  before.  The  number  of 
foreign  ofBeen  was  incraaiied,  and  some  renlar  troops  were 
formed  after  the  European  foshion ;  but  uie  most  remark- 
able eveitt  of  that  reign  is  the  Ulojgnie,  at  code  of  laws, 
which  was  formed  by  order  of  tha  Caar,  and  printed  at 
Mosoow  in  1649.  The  acquisition  of  Kieff,  which  possessed 
an  ecclesiastical  academy,  founded  under  the  Polish  do- 
minion [Russian  Church],  favoured  the  progress  of  learn- 
ing among  the  Russian  clergy.  Under  Fedor  Alezeyvich 
(1676-88)  a  Greeoo- Latino  Slavonian  academy  was  founded 
at  Moscow  on  the  model  of  that  of  Kieff.  The  great  map 
of  Russia  made  under  Godoonoff  was  revised  and  improved. 
During  the  regency  of  the  princess  Sophia  (1682-89),  ftinee 
Galitzin,  who  was  her  principal  minister,  intrcdnoed  many 
European  refinements  and  luxuries  into  his  bouse,  and  his 
example  was  imitated  by  other  grandees. 

The  Slavonian  language  eontinued  to  be  used  in  all  eccle- 
siastical oompoeitions,  as  well  as  by  the  chroniclers,  but  the 
common  dialeet  of  Moscow  began  to  be  adopted  in  all 
official  acts  of  the  government.  At  the  same  timn  tlie  dia- 
lect of  White  Russia,  which  was  the  oi&cial  language  of 
Lithuania,  was  penetrating  to  Moscow,  and  there  are  several 
diplomatic  notes  addressed  by  the  grand-dukes  to  formgn 
princes,  which  contain  an  admixture  of  that  dialect,  and 
even  many  Polish  words.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  die  seventeenth,  the  works  ef  St  Ambro- 
sius,  Augnstinus,  Hieronymue,  and  Gregory,  as  well  as  the 
'  History  of  the  Twelve  (5ssars,'  by  Suetonius,  were  trans- 
lated into  Slavonian.  Some  tales  written  in  a  mixture  of  the 
Slavonian  and  the  common  dialeet  of  Moscow  belong  to  that 
period.  Josqth,  Hagumenos  «r  abbot  of  a  convent  at  Voloko- 
lamsk (died  in  1S16),  became  celebrated  by  his  writings  and 
personal  exertions  ^inst  the  Jewish  sect  of  Raskolnichi. 
[RossiAN  DissBNTBRS.]  Part  of  his  works  wei«  printad 
in  the  collection  of  materials  for  Russian  history,  entitled 
'  Antient  Russian  Bibliotheoa.'  Hisoontemperary  Oenna- 
dius,  arehbishop  of  Novgorod,  an  equally  aealous  perse- 
cutor of  th*  above-mentioBed  seet,  wrote  sevenl  pastoral 
exhortations  on  the  same  subject.  Macarius,  metropolitan 
ofMosoow(diedinlSS4),  is  the  authorof  the  lives  of  several 
saints.  The  annak  known  under  the  name  of '  Stepennaya 
Kniha,'  that  is,  the  graduated  book,  were  composed  under 
his  superintendence,  aiid  indeed  the  authorship  has  been 
ascribed  to  him.  They  are  so  called  because  they  are 
divided  into  ehipters,  each  of  which  contains  the  reign  of 
one  sovereign,  and  is  called  a  grade.  Maxim,  a  Greek  monk 
of  the  convent  of  Mount  Athos,  and  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, who  had  studied  at  Paris,  Florenoe,  and  other  places  in 
Western  Burope,  came  to  Moscow  by  the  desire  of  tlie 
Czar  VassUi  Ivanovioh,  in  order  to  revise  the  oorrupted  text 
of  the  sacred  books  xised  in  Muscovy  [Rcssiait  (Church], 
and  to  arrange  the  Greek  manuscripts  which  were  ia  the 
possession  of  the  Czar.  It  is  said  that  he  was  astonished  at 
the  value  and  rarity  ef  some  of  those  manuscripts.  He 
made  a  complete  eatalogue  of  them,  and  presented  to 
the  Czar  a  list  of  those  saered  werks  which  had  not  yet 
been  translated  into  the  Slavonian  tongue.  The  Czar  com- 
missioned him  to  translate  tbeeommentaries  on  the  Psalter, 
and  gave  him  two  translators  and  two  copyists  to  assist  him. 
After  a  latiourofseventeen  months,  Maxim  presaatad  to  the 
Ckar  his  translation,  which  was  received  with  much  appro- 
bation  by  tke  metropolitoa  and  all  the  clergy.  He  wished 
to  return  to  bis  convent  on  MimuU  Athos,  uU  be  was  per- 


saadad  to  remain  at  Mosaow.  ia  order  to  revise  the  text  of 
the  sacred  books,  which  had  been  corrupted  by  ignorant 
copyists.  He  devoted  nine  years  to  tliat  uaportant  labour, 
but  the  Civour  of  the  Czar  and  the  reputation  which  he  bad 
acquired  excited  great  jealousy,  and  created  enemies,  who 
accused  him  of  fUsely  expouadiog  the  Scriptures.  He  was 
confined  in  a  convent  in  1S25,  where  he  died  in  1S36,  and 
bis  pupils  shared  his  fote.  He  was  engaged  till  his  death 
in  the  composition  of  theological,  philosophical,  and  etbisal 
works ;  among  others,  he  wrote  in  Slavonian  a  dissertation 
on  the  utility  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy,  which 
was  an  eztraordinarv  performance  at  that  time. 

A  monk  called  (ieorge  composed  a  Russian  chtontele, 
which  reaefaes  to  the  year  IS33.  Two  merchants,  called 
Korobeinikoff  and  Grekoff,  were  sent  in  1583  by  the  Czar 
Ivan  Vassilevich  to  distribute  alms  in  different  holy  place* 
of  the  East  for  the  soul  of  bis  son,  whom  the  Czar  had  mur- 
dered in  a  fit  of  passion.  They  visited  (Doustantinople, 
Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Mount  Sinai,  and  some 
other  places,  and  kept  a  diary  of  their  journey,  which  has 
been  printed.  Prince  Kurbski,  descended  from  a  branch 
of  the  Ruric,  or  reigning  house  of  Muscovy,  and  related  to 
the  Czar  Ivan  VMsilevich  the  Terrible,  was  born  in  1 529, 
and  was  one  of  his  boyars  and  principal  generals.  He  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  capture  of  Kasaa  in  1553,  and  in 
several  other  eampaigns;  but  in  1564  be  was  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  his  monarch  in  Poland, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  king  Sigismund  Augus- 
tus, who  granted  him  estates.  In  his  exile  he  devoted  mm- 
self  to  literature  and  learnt  Latin.  He  wrote  the  reign  of 
the  Czar  Ivan  Vassilevich,  and  the  campaigns  in  which  he 
himself  had  taken  a  part  This  work  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  that  period.  He 
also  wrote  several  letters  to  the  Muscovite  prince,  upbraid- 
ing him  for  his  tyranny,  and  proving  by  the  Scriptures  and 
the  works  of  the  antieots  that  his  conduct  was  very  bad. 
Ivan  Vassilevich  answered  all  these  letters,  endeavouring  to 
eonvinee  Kurbski,  particularly  by  passages  of  Scripture, 
that  It  was  he  who  was  in  the  wrong,  and  that  he  had  no 
right  in  any  rase  to  rebd  against  his  sovereign. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  following  authors  deserve 
notice:  Abraham  Palitsin,  abbot  of  the  celebrated  convent 
of  Troytza  or  Trinity,  distinguished  himself  bv  his  patriotism 
in  the  year  1612,  and  left  a  description  of  the  siege  which 
the  convent  sustained  against  the  Poles.  Kubassov  wrote 
a  chronolagi<'4U  universal  history,  beginning  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  Epiphanius  Slavinetski,  a  native  of 
Poland,  after  having  studied  at  Kieff  and  other  academies, 
adopted  the  monastic  life  in  Kieff.  He  was  called  to  Mos- 
oow in  1649,  by  a  boyar  of  the  name  of  Riishcbef,  in  order  to 
translate  tlieological  works  from  Greek  into  Slavonian,  and 
be  translated  several  of  the  works  of  St.  John  Chrvsostomua. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Hasilius  the  Great,  and  other  father* 
of  the  church,  which  were  printed  at  Moscow  in  1 664-6 JL, 
He  also  made  a  complete  (xreek-Slavono-Latin  Dictionary 
in  two  volumes,  and  a  Philological  Lexioon,  or  a  comparison 
of  passages  of  the  Greek  fathers.  He  was  oommissioned 
in  1664  by  the  Patriarch  and  the  Csar  to  make  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Greek  into  Slavonian,  but 
he  was  prevented  by  death  from  acnomplishing  that  im- 
portant work.  Simeon  of  Polotsk,  a  native  of  that  city  in  Po- 
land, studied  in  his  native  country  and  in  some  foreign  uni- 
versitise,  and  having  become  a  monk,  be  went  to  Moscow  in 
1667,  where  be  was  appointed  by  the  Czar  Alexey  Michselo- 
vich  tutor  to  his  son  Fedor.  He  wrote  many  poems,  which 
were  much  praised  at  the  time,  although  they  are  no  loader 
readable.  He  was  also  the  first  who  introduced  the  practice 
of  writing  sermons  for  bis  congregation,  which  was  already 
usual  with  the  Greek  clergy  of  Poland.  It  had  hitherto 
been  the  custom  in  Musoovy  only  to  read  sermons  selected 
from  ecelesiaslioal  authors  and  approved  by  the  patriarch. 
Sylvester  Medveyeff,  a  pupil  of  Simeon  of  Polotsk,  and  abbot 
of  a  convent  at  Mosoow,  wrote  many  polemical  works;  but 
being  suspected  of  a  tendency  to  Romish  doctrines,  be  waa 
deprived  of  his  clerical  dignity,  and  confined  in  a  convent; 
in  1691,  being  aeetisetl  of  participation  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Strelitz,  he  was  executed.  He  left  several  poems.  Prince 
Shakhovski  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Having  fUlen  into  disgrace  with  the  Czar  Michael  Fcdoro- 
vich,  he  was  eonfined  in  a  convent,  where  he  composed 
epistles  on  religious  subjects,  of  which  the  roost  remarkable 
is  an  Bpistle  on  the  orthodox  faith  to  the  highest  Shah  Ab- 
bas, king  ef  Persia  and  Media,  addressed  in  U>«  name  of  ti 
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high  arehbwhop  and  senfsnt  of  God,  tbe  most  hoty  Patri- 
arch Philaret  Nikitch.  In  this  epistle  he  exinesses  his 
thanks  for  a  relic,  a  supposed  fragment  of  the  garment  of 
Jesus  Christ,  sent  by  the  Shah  to  theCiar,  and  exhorts  bim 
to  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 

The  conquest  of  Siberia  brought  the  court  of  Moscow  in 
contact  vitn  China  and  some  states  of  central  Asia.  An 
ambassador  named  Baykoff  was  sent  to  Pekin  in  1654,  and 
returned  in  IG.'itj;  be  left  a  very  curious  description  of  his 
embassy,  which  has  been  translated  into  sevei-al  foreign 
languages.  A  Cossack  of  Siberia  named  Pellin  explored 
in  1620  the  course  of  the  river  Oby,  and  wrote  a  description 
of  bis  journey. 

The  first  attempts  at  dramatic  representations  appeared 
In  Russia  about  ihe  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  were  introduced  from  Poland  by  the  students  of  the 
ecclesiastical  academy  of  Kie^  who  were  used  to  perform 
plays  on  Scriptural  subjects  in  Palish,  Slavonian,  and  the 
dialect  of  Little  Russia.  They  performed  these  plays  dur- 
ing the  vacation  time  in  several  towns  of  Russia,  and  they 
vere  finally  introduced  at  Moscow  by  Simeon  of  Polotsk, 
whom  we  have  mentioned.  In  1676  German  actors  per- 
formed before  the  Czar  Alexey  plavs  taken  from  Scriptural 
history  accompanied  with  ballets.  The  Princess  Sophia,  Ihe 
eldest  sister  of  Peter  ibe  Great,  was  very  fnnd  of  theatrical 
amusements,  and  wrote  several  dramas,  which  she  performed 
with  her  court. 

The  Second  Period  of  Riurian  Literature  :  from  Peter 
the'Great  to  the  present  time. — It  is  unnecessary  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  civilization  which  Peter  the  Great  introduced 
into  Russia.  He  established  many  primary  schools  in 
different  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  a  military  and  naval 
school  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  sent  young  Russians  abroad 
to  study  the  various  sciences  and  arts ;  he  took  into  his 
service  many  foreigners  of  talent,  collected  books,  cabinets 
of  natural  history,  and  got  together  philosophical  instru- 
ments. A  new  alphabet,  simplified  from  the  old  Slavonian, 
formed,  as  it  is  said,  by  himself,  was  introduced ;  but  the 
language  made  no  great  progress  from  the  state  in  which  it 
had  been  during  the  preceding  reign,  and  it  was  inundated 
with  many  foreign  words  introduced  under  Peter's  reign,  who 
showed  perhaps  too  much  predilection  to  everything  foreign. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  authors  of  his  time  is  Theo- 

5 ban  Prokopovich,  archbishop  of  Novgorod,  a  native  of 
[ieff,  but  educated  in  Poland.  He  vrrote  many  works  on 
divinity,  politics,  and  history,  as  well  as  sermons,  orations,  and 
some  poetry.  His  works  display  considerable  talent,  not- 
withstanding their  barbarous  style.  He  also  wrote  in  Latin, 
and  his  style  in  that  language  is  much  better  than  his  Rus- 
sian. Stephen  Javorski,  metropolitan  of  Rezan,  a  native  of 
Leopol  in  Poland,  and  Demetrius,  metropolitan  of  Rostov,  a 
native  of  tbe  environs  of  KieS',  who  was  canonized  after  his 
death,  wrote  many  works  on  theological  subjects.  Gabriel 
Bushinski,  bishop  of  Rezan,  translated  some  of  the  works 
of  Puffendorf  and  other  authors,  relating  to  history  and 
politics.  Kopievich,  a  native  of  Lithuania,  studied  in 
Holland,  and  passed  from  the  Greek  persuasion  to  Pro- 
testantism. He  became  pastor  at  Amsterdam.  Peter  the 
Great,  during  his  visit  to  that  city  having  been  acquainted 
with  Kopievich,  gave  him  a  commission  to  compose  school 
books  and  other  useful  works  in  the  Russian  language. 
Accordingly  he  wrote  and  translated  many  books  on  several 
literary  and  scientific  subjects,  which  were  printed  at  Am- 
•terdam.  Prince  Chilkoff  (died  in  1718)  wrote  an  abridged 
history  of  Russia,  which  was  used  in  schools,  but  has  since 
been  superseded  by  other  works.  Great  service  was  ren- 
dered to  primary  instruction  by  Ernest  Gliick,  a  Lutheran 
clergyman  of  D  vonia,  who,  being  taken  by  tbe  Russians,  was 
employed  by  Peter  the  Great  in  establishing  a  school  at 
Moscow  for  the  children  of  burghers.  He  published  many 
school-books,  and  among  others,  the  'Orbis  Pictus'  of 
Comenius. 

Peter's  successor,  Catherine  I.,  founded  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  projected  by  her  pre- 
decessor. Its  object  was  to  prepare  teachers  for  public 
schools,  to  publish  useful  works,  and  to  collect  all  kinds  of 
information  about  Russia.  The  imperial  physician  Blu- 
mentrost  was  appointed  president;  and  many  learned 
foreigners,  as  De  Lille  de  la  Croyere,  Bernoulli,  Bayer,  and 
othei-s,  were  nominated  members.  The  academy  established 
a  high  school  for  the  formation  of  teachers,  caused  many 
Bcientiflc  treatises  to  be  written,  aud  promoted  geographical 
discoveries,  De  Lille  de  la  Croyere  aooompanieaBmring  on 


his  expedition  in  tbe  Paisific  Ocean,  and  died  from  tbe  bard- 
ships  of  the  voyage.  A  great  number  of  clasaical  authors, 
Greek  and  Latin,  were  translated  and  published  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  academy ;  but  these  translations, 
being  made  in  a  language  which  was  not  yet  formed,  and 
publubed  at  a  time  when  they  rould  scarcely  find  any 
readers,  did  not  contribute  to  tbe  progress  of  literature,  and 
they  found  few  purchasers.  The  reign  of  the  empress 
Anna  was  not  favourable  to  the  national  literature.  The 
court,  which  was  governed  by  Biren,  imitated  everthing  that 
wa-s  foreign,  and  showed  the  greatest  contempt  for  all  that 
was  national.  These  circumstances  had  a  very  unfavour- 
able effect  on  tbe  national  language  and  literature,  although 
Lomonossoff  was  preparing  a  salutary  revolution  towa^ 
the  end  of  that  reign.  A  favourable  change  took  place 
under  tbe  empress  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  great  patroness  of 
science  and  literature.  Tbe  Academy  of  Sciences  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  section  of  arts,  and  its  income 
increased  in  1747,  and  in  17S2  the  University  of  Moscow 
was  established  on  the  proposition  of  Count  Shoovaloff,*  a 
distinguished  patron  of  learning ;  and  it  was  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  same  nobleman  that  the  Academy  of  Arts  for 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  was  founded.  Geo- 
graphical knowledge  was  ailso  advanced  by  tbe  discoveries 
which  some  Russian  adventurers  made  in  the  Pacific. 

Among  the  principal  authors  of  this  perbd  was  Prince 
Antiochus  Kantemir,  son  of  the  hospodar,  or  reigning 
prince  of  Moldavia,  who  removed  to  Russia  with  all  his 
family  during  the  expedition  of  Peter  the  Great  into  that 
principality.  He  was  born  at  Constantinople  in  1 708,  and 
was  educated  at  Kharkoff  and  Moscow,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Greek  clergyman,  and  also  of  his  father,  who 
was  himself  a  learned  man.  Antiochus  made  such  progress, 
that  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old  he  wrote  a  Greek  pane- 
gyric on  St.  Demetrius,  which  was  read  in  a  church.  Ow- 
ing to  bis  extraordinary  talents  and  high  rank  he  obtained 
rapid  preferment.  In  1731  he  was  nominated  Russian 
minister  at  London,  where  he  remained  till  1738,  in  which 
year  he  was  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1744.  He  wrote  eight 
satires,  which  were  publislied  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1762; 
but  translated  into  French  during  the  author's  lifetime.  His 
language  and  versification  belong  to  the  old  school ;  but  m 
his  satires  he  displays  great  power  of  observation,  and  such 
genuine  wit,  that  they  are  still  read  with  pleasure.  He  also  left 
a  translation  of  Horace's  *  Epistles,'  Fontenelle's  dialogues 
on  the  '  Plurality  of  Worlds,'  and  a  great  many  otber  trans- 
lations from  the  classics,  as  well  as  from  French  and  Italian 
writers.  Living  in  constant  intercourse  from  1731  to  1744 
with  the  first  wits  of  London  and  Paris,  Prince  Kantemir's 
works  contain  ideas  and  opinions  which  belong  more  to 
those  seats  of  European  refinement  than  to  Russia,  and 
consequently  he  cannot  be  considered  as  truly  nationaL 
Lomonossoff  Trediakowski  (Basil),  bom  at  Astrakhan  in 
1703,  studied  at  the  university  of  Paris  under  Rollin,  and 
travelled  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  In  1733  he  was  nomi- 
nated secretary  of  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  in 
1745  appointed  by  a  ukase  professor  of  eloquence :  he  died 
in  1769.  Trediakowski  possessed  considerable  learning,  but 
more  industry  than  talent.  He  wrote  several  works  on  tbe 
principles  of  literary  composition,  and  a  great  many  poems ; 
but  his  veniflcation  is  cumbrous,  and  his  language  so  little 
pleasing,-  that  the  empress  Catherine  II.  enacted,  in  the 
humorous  code  which  she  made  fo^  her  own  immediate 
society,  that  the  transgressors  of  certain  regulations  should 
be  condemned  to  read  several  pages  of  Trediakowski's  poem 
'  Telemachida,' which  was  a  versified  translation  of  Fenelon's 
'  Telemachus.'  He  translated  many  foreign  works,  chiefly 
on  history  :  as  an  instance  of  his  indefatigable  industry  ve 
ma.y  mention,  that  after  having  completed  the  trans- 
lation of  RoUin's  'Antient  History*  in  26  volumes,  the 
manuscript  was  destroyed  by  fire,  upon  which  he  again 
translated  the  26  volumes,  which  were  published  at  St. 
Peter8burg(1744-67).  Tatisbcheff  (Basil),  bom  of  an  antieat 
family  in  1686,  was  one  of  those  young  men  who  were  sent 
in  1709  for  their  education  by  Peter  the  Great  to  different 
parts  of  Europe.  He  acquired  a  good  deal  of  scientific  in- 
formation, and  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
German  and  Polish  languages.  On  his  return  home  he  was 
employed  in  many  offices  of  great  importance.  In  1724  oe 
was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  Sweden ;  in  1 734  be  was  in- 

*  CoiDt  SliociTaloir  li  known  in  Franch  literatura  by  hi«  ■  Ejittn  a  Niaaih 
wUeh  wu  MstitMd  to  Vduin  Iwftn  Um  nal  iuitlxi>*«u  koova. 
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TMted  with  the  sapreme  direction  of  the  miiMB  of  Siberi* ; 
and  in  1 740  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Astrakhan.  It 
was  there  that  our  countryman  Jonas  Hanway,  who  speaks 
much  of  him,  made  his  acquaintance.  He  died  in  1750, 
holding  the  rank  of  a  privy  councillor.  During  his  travels  in 
Russia  he .  diligently  collected  all  kinds  of  information 
relating  to  that  country,  and  acquired  a  rich  store  of  mate- 
rials for  its  hititory  and  geography.  His  principal  work  is  a 
history  of  Russia,  from  the  most  antient  times  to  the  year 
1462.  He  spent  thirty  years  on  this  work,  which  was  writ- 
ten amidst  his  muliifarioua  official  avocations:  it  ia,  in  fact, 
a  comparative  chronicle ;  the  author  having  procured  several 
copies  of  different  chronicles,  compared  them,  and  ma'le  a 
comment  on  them  by  extracts  from  various  foreign  authors 
which  related  to  the  same  subject.  The  manuscript  of  this 
work  was  kept  for  some  time  in  the  archives.  The  empress 
Catherine  II.  ordered  its  publication,  which  was  dune  under 
the  care  of  Gerhard  Muller,  in  1764-74.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  tlie  chronicles  and  other  materials  on  which  Ta- 
tishcheff  founded  bis  work  were  destroyed  by  lire.  He  occu- 
pied himself  with  tbe  composition  of  a  complete  geography 
of  Russia,  and  a  map  of  Siberia  was  made  by  his  exertiuns, 
and  publislied  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1745,  in  20 
sheets.  He  also  wrote  an  'Historical  and  Pulitical  Lexicon 
of  Russia,'  which  be  completed  to  the  letter  I^  and  which  was 
published  in  1793. 

Stephen  Ktasbennikoff,  professor  of  botany  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  (1713-1755),  became  known  all  through 
Europe  by  bis  'Description  ofKamtcbatka,' which  was  pub- 
lished at  St.  Petersburg  in  1755.  He  was  sent  by  tbe 
academy,  with  Steller,  to  examine  this  country,  where  he 
remained  for  many  years,  collecting  the  information  which 
enabled  him  to  produce  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  and 
which  was  translated  into  several  languages. 

The  creation  of  a  national  drama  in  Russia  dates  from 
this  reign.  This  honour  belongs  to  Alexander  Soomaro- 
koff  (I7I8-I777).  He  was  educated  partly  in  the  bouse  of 
nis  father,  who  was  a  general  officer,  and  partly  in  the  mili- 
tary school  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  study  of  Corneille, 
Racine,  and  other  French  dramatic  writers,  awakened  his 
talents,  and  he  began  to  write  tragedies  about  tbe  year 
1740,  which  were  performed  by  the  pupils  of  the  military 
school,  in  the  presence  of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  who  in 
1756  nominated  the  aathor  director  of  the  court  theatre. 
Soomarokoff  wrote  many  tragedies,  the  best  of  which  is  'The 
False  Demetrius,' which  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
English,  and  also  several  comedies  an(^  operas.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  various  minor  poems,  and  numerous 
essays  and  dissertations  in  prose,  on  various  subjects.  Soo- 
marokoff enjoyed  during  his  lifetime,  and  some  time  after- 
wards, a  great  reputation,  which  has  however  declined,  and 
his  works  are  now  little  read.  His  dramatic  productions 
are  all  imitations  of  the  French  school,  and  notwithstanding 
they  display  considerable  talent,  thev  are  characterised  by 
great  affectation,  and  his  heroes  and  heroines  are  never  true 
to  nature.    His  language  also  is  now  become  obsolete. 

Dramatic  art  in  Russia  begins  with  Volkoff,  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  Kostroma,  who  learned  Oerman,  painting,  and 
music  at  Moscow,  He  established,  with  some  other  young 
men,  a  little  theatre  at  Yaroslav,  where  they  performed  the 
dramas  of  Demetrius,  bishop  of  Rostov.  At  St.  Petersburg 
he  saw  the  performances  at  the  Italian  court  theatre,  and 
he  diligently  studied  its  organisation.  Having  thus  im- 
proved his  knowledge  of  tbe  dramatic  art,  he  returned  to 
Yaroslav,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  he 
established  a  theatre,  which  contained  a  thousand  spec- 
tators, and  of  which  he  was  not  only  director  and  fint  per- 
former, but  also  machinist  and  painter.  Several  ^oung 
men  of  talent,  as  Popoff  Dmitresski  and  others,  joined 
Volkoff,  whose  reputation  reached  the  court  at  St,  Peters- 
hurg,  where  tbe  plays  of  Soomarokoff  were  performed  by 
the  pupils  of  the  military  schooL  He  was  invited  to  court 
in  1752,  and  in  1756  an  imperial  ukase  established  a  Rus- 
sian theatre,  of  which  Soomarokoff  was  appointed  director, 
and  Volkoff  the  first  actor.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
1763,  but  the  pupils  whom  he  had  formed  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  improvement  of  the  national  drama.  Periodi- 
cal literature  also  originated  under  the  same  reitm.  The  first 
literary  journal,  which  was  entitled '  The  Monthly  Magazine 
for  Utility  and  Amusement,'  was  edited  by  Gerhard  Mtiller, 
and  all  the  Russian  authors  of  that  time  were  contributors. 
In  17.59  appeared  tbe  '  Industrious  Bee,'  edited  by  Sooma- 
rokoK 


Tbe  reign  of  Catherine  II.  was  favourable  te  the  civiliia- 
tion  of  Russia  in  many  respects.  Ambitious  of  every  kind 
of  distinction,  she  courted  the  applause  of  Voltaire  and  other 
French  philosophers  of  that  school,  and  these  dispensers  of 
reputation  extolled  the  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments 
of  that  princess,  notwithstanding  her  share  in  the  destruc- 
tion uf  Poland,  and  her  continual  invasions  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  which  were  hailed  by  the  same  adulatory  phi- 
losophers as  so  many  steps  towards  the  progress  of  the 
civilization  of  mankind;  yet  although  the  execution  of  Ca- 
therine's political  schemes  of  aggrandizement  was  often 
stained  by  great  atrocities,  Russia  is  much  indebted  to  her 
for  encouraging  literature  and  learning.  The  military  and 
naval  schools  were  enlarged  and  improved.  A  mining 
school  was  established  in  1772,  and  it  is  still  one  of  th« 
best  educational  institutions  in  Russia.  The  IJniversity 
of  Moscow  and  the  Academy  of  Arts  were  enriched  and 
enlarged.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  as  Pallas,  Georgi,  Richkolf,  and 
others,  were  commissioned  to  undertake  si^ientiflc  travels  in 
various  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  their  researches 
contributed  not  only  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  that 
country,  but  also  to  the  progress  of  ocience  in  geneial.  A 
Russian  Academy  which  had  for  its  object  the  iniprovement 
of  the  Russian  language  was  established  on  the  plan  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  it  published  a  dictiunary  of  the  Russian 
language,  a  grammar,  and  other  useful  works  of  a  similar 
description.  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of  National  Litera- 
ture and  History,  established  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  did  great  service.  A  commission  for 
the  organization  of  public  schools  was  appointed,  and  it 
founded  a  seminary  for  teachers  at  St.  Petersburg,  one  high 
school  and  twelve  preparatory  schools,  and  published  under 
its  superintendence  muny  school-books.  New  schools,  high 
as  well  as  primary,  were  opened  in  several  towns  of  the 
empire.  Institutions  for  the  education  of  the  females  of 
noble  and  burgher  families  were  founded  at  St.  Petersburg, 
where  a  number  of  pupils  are  maintained  and  educated  free 
of  expense,  while  others  are  admitted  on  the  payment  of  a 
moderate  sum.  There  were  also  established  an  agricultoral 
society,  a  surgical  school,  and  other  useful  institutions. 

The  Russian  language,  which  is  chiefly  indebted  to  Soo- 
marokoff for  its  improvement,  was  greatly  enriched  in  this 
reign  by  the  creation  of  new  words  from  Slavonian  roots, 
which  were  substituted  for  other  words  of  a  foreign  origin: 
many  new  scientific  terms  also  were  introduced.  Its 
grammatical  construction  was  better  developed,  the  versi- 
fication was  rendered  more  harmonious,  and  the  style  in 
general  greatly  improved  by  being  purified  from  foreign 
expressions  and  idioms,  which  abound  in  the  works  of 
the  authors  belonging  to  the  preceding  period.  Many 
literary  periodicals  were  started,  and  some  of  them  were 
continued  with  considerable  success.  The  censorship  of 
the  press  was  remarkably  liberal,  and  it  seems  indeed  that 
Catherine,  intoxicated  with  the  flatteries  of  the  French 
philosophers,  entirely  overlooked  the  tendency  of  their 
works,  which  were  dangerous  to  such  a  government  as  hers. 
Many  political  works,  such  as  those  of  Montesquieu.  De- 
lolme,  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Rousseau's  '  Contrat  Social,' 
were  translated  into  Russian,  and  printed.  This  liberality 
was  also  extended  to  many  productions  of  an  immoral  and 
irreligious  tendency,  and  several  works  of  this  description, 
by  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  and  others,  were  published 
in  Russia.  The  effect  of  such  works,  in  such  a  state  of 
society  as  that  of  Russia,  could  not  be  very  salutary. 

Michael  Kheraskoff  (1 733-1807),  curator  or  supreme  direc- 
tor of  the  university  of  Moscotr,  wrote  the '  Rossiad,'  an  epic 
poem  in  twelve  cantos,  which  describes  tbe  conquest  of  Ka- 
zan ;  and '  Vladimir,  or  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion,' also  an  epic  poem.  In  eighteen  cantos.  These  two  pro- 
ductions are  considered  his  best,  although  they  are  far  firom 
having  any  real  claim  to  the  name  of  epic  His  other  poems 
are, '  The  Pilgrims,'  in  six  cantos,  a  production  which  displays 
much  entertaining  variety,  and  is  written  in  various  metres ; 
'The  Fruits  of  Science,'  a  didactic  poem;  *  The  Universe  ;'and 
*  The  Battle  of  Chesme,'  &c.  Kheraskoff  also  wrote  several 
novels,  the  subjects  of  which  were  taken  from  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  and  some  dramas.  The  number  of  his  pro- 
duetions,which  is  more  than  twenty,  attests  his  great  industry, 
and  they  show  that  he  had  considerable  information ;  but  the 
same  praise  cannot  he  extended  to  his  poetical  and  creative 
talents.  Basilius  Petroff  (1736-1799)  was  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, and  was  educated  in  the  ecclesiastical  academy  of 
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Motoow.  Ha  attracted  the  notioe  of  CatiieriiM  II.  by  an 
ode  on  ber  cotooatioa  in  1763,  and  was  appointed  a  trans- 
lator of  the  imperial  cabinet,  and  reader  to  the  empreas. 
Be  afterwards  visited  England,  where  he  resided  for  some 
time,  and  after  having  travelled  in  other  eountries,  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  appointed  librarian 
to  tbp  emprws.  The  delicate  state  of  his  health  eompelled 
him,  however,  to  abandon  a  career  in  which  he  might  have 
expected  rapid  preferment,  and  he  retired  in  1 780  into  the 
conntiy,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits  and 
affrioulture,  visiting  Moscow  every  winter,  for  the  sake  of 
tSa  library.  As  one  instance  of  his  industry,  we  may  men- 
tion that  he  learned  modern  Gkeek  at  the  age  of  sixty.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  iu  three  volumes,  was  pub- 
lished at  Sl  Petersburg  in  1811 :  they  consist  of  odes 
written  on  several  solemn  occasions,  and  epistles  addressed 
to  different  persons.  He  also  made  a  metrical  version  of 
the  '  ^neid,'  which  was  published  in  1781-86.  PetrofTs 
poems  are  characterised  by  genuine  animation  and  energy 
of  thought,  expressed  in  a  concise  and  powerful  manner, 
and  he  would  have  equalled  Lomonossafr  if  his  style  had 
not  been  so  rough ;  though  some  of  bis  odes  are  free  from 
that  reproach,  and  are  writtMi  in  flowing  and  barmoniotts 
verses. 

Hippolyta  Bogdanovieh  (1743-1803)  was  bom  in  the 
Ukraine,  and  educated  in  a  school  at  St.  Petanbaig.  In 
bJs  fifteenth  year,  by  frequenting  the  theatre  and  reading 
plays,  he  becameso  enamoured  of  the  dramatic  art,  that  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Kherashoff,  who  at  that  time  superintended 
the  theatre  of  Moscow,  and  requested  to  he  received  as  an 
actor.  Kherasho^  who  was  struck  with  the  talents  of  the 
boy,  dissuaded  him  from  this  desi^,  and  taking  him  into 
his  bouse,  made  him  continue  his  studies  at  the  univenity 
of  Moscow,  where  he  made  rapid  progress.  He  was  after- 
wards employed  in  the  foreign  department,  and  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Russian  embassy  at  Dresden  (1766^68).  After 
his  raturn  to  St.  Petersburg,  he  continued  in  tbe  civil 
service  till  1795,  when  he  setued  in  the  country.  Bogda- 
novich  began  to  write  poetry  when  he  was  seventeen,  and 
when  he  was  twenty  he  edited  a  literary  periodical  called 
the  '  Innocent  Amusement:'  he  displayed  considerable  ta- 
lent in  several  minor  poems,  particularly  by  a  very  successful 
translation  of  Voltaire's '  Ode'  on  the  Destruction  of  Lisbon.' 
His  poetical  fame  was  established  by  his  *  Dooshinka,'  or 
'Little  Soul,'  an  exceedingly  successful  translation  of  La 
Fontaine's  '  Psyche.'  This  poem,  which  not  only  equala^ 
but  iu  some  respects  surpasses  the  original,  is  still  one  of 
the  most  popular  productions  of  Russian  literature. 

Gabriel  Deijavin  (1 74S-1816)  was  bom  at  Kaaan,  and  be- 
longed to  a  family  of  Tartar  origin,  as  appears  from  his  fre- 
quent allusions  to  such  a  descent.  He  was  educated  in  the 
military  school  of  the  engineers,  and  served  in  the  army  till 
1779,  when  he  passed  into  the  civil  service.  He  was  gover- 
nor ofOloneti  and  then  of  Tambov  (1784-1791),  and  after- 
wards successively  secratary  of  state,  president  of  the  col- 
lege of  commerce,  treasurer  of  the  empire,  and  finally  mi- 
nister of  iuatice.  In  1803  he  left  the  public  service,  and 
Uved  till  bis  death  chiefly  on  his  estate  of  Zvanka,  in  the 
government  of  Novgorod.  Deijavin  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
Russian  lyric  poet,  a  distinction  which  he  has  earned  by  the 
boldness  of  his  imagery,  the  harmonious  flow  of  his  veraifioa- 
tion,  and  tbe  happy  turns  of  his  expressions.  He  craated 
Biany  new  words,  and  restored  several  that  wera  either  obso- 
lete or  considered  as  unsuitable  to  a  higher  style;  but 
although  these  innovations  proved  very  successful  with  Der- 
javin,  they  produced  a  contrary  efGect  with  his  imitators. 
Tbe  hvltM  of  his  style  an  &e<{uent  inequalities:  a  sublime 
passage  is  folldwed  ^  lines  of  a  very  inferior  description, 
and 'Us  imagination  buiried  bira  away  to  the  neglect  of  tbe 
rules  of  art  and  good  taste.  Although  be  flattared  the  nt»- 
oareh  in  bis  poems,  many  of  them  contain  very  Mi  trntfaa. 
The  noat  iwnarkabls  productions  of  Deijavin  are  his  '  Ode 
to  God,'  wfaieh  was  tranriated  into  several  languages ;  '  To 
Felitn,'  a  Dane  under  which  he  addressed  Catherine ;  '  On 
Ihm  Death  of  Prince  Mesbcbsrski ;'  ' The  CaUraot ;'  'The 
Autunn,'  &c. ;  and  a  great  number  of  Anaoreontica.  He 
wrote  also  several  prose  works,  but  none  of  them  equal  his 
poetical  productions.  Several  of  his  poems  have  been 
trandated  into  Bnglish  by  Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  *  Russian 
Anthology.' 

Baailius  Kapaist  was  born  in  the  Ukraine,  of  a  diatin- 
gnished  &mily  of  that  province,  where  he  possessed  large 
eMataa.    H«  neeiwd  an  exceUent  education,  and  wratn 


several  eompoaitionf  of  oonsidenUe  merit  when  h*  was 
very  young.  The  Ukiaina.  which  after  iu  separation  from 
Poland  had  submitted  to  Russia,  on  condition  that  she 
should  preserve  all  her  privileges,  which  constituted  a  kind 
of  self-government  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  gradually 
lost  those  rights,  and  was  finally  converted  by  Catherine 
into  a  Russian  province.  On  that  occasion  Kapnist  wrote 
an  degy,  entitled  '  Slavery,'  in  which  he  paints  in  animated 
colours  the  calamities  resulting  from  the  loss  of  liberty.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  poems,  but  bis  reputation  was  es- 
tablished by  his  comedy  entitled  '  Yabedniki,'  that  is,  the 
Chicaneries  of  Law.  In  1823  Kapnist  died,  at  a  very  adr 
vanced  age,  on  his  estate  in  the  government  of  Pultava.  Kos- 
troff  (died  in  1 796)  translated  the  '  Iliad,'  from  the  original 
Greek ;  the  '  Golden  Ass '  of  Apuleius ;  Mid  the  Poems  of 
Ossian.  He  also  made  some  other  translations  from  the 
French.  Bohroff  (died  in  1810)  became  chiefly  known  by 
his  '  Khersonide,  or  a  Summer  Day  in  the  Ounea,'  which 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Bowring.  His 
poetic  style,  formed  chiefly  firom  a  deep  study  of  toe  best 
English  authors,  has  much  feeling  and  animation,  but  he  is 
frequently  obscure,  and  sometimes  degenerates  into  bom- 
bast, Neledinski  Melelaki  is  tbe  author  of  songs  and 
romances,  which  are  characterised  by  much  tenderness  and 
feeling;  they  are  set  to  music,  and  are  very  popular  among 
the  ladies  of  Russia.  Barkoff  (died  in  1 768)  translated  the 
'  Epistles'  of  Horace,  the  '  Fables'  of  Pbsedrus,  and  many 
other  works.  He  became  universally  known  by  his  witty 
poems,  which  however  are  disfigured  by  extreme  licentious- 
ness. Prince  Dolgoruki  wrote  epistles  and  other  poems,  in 
a  popular  style,  on  philosophical  and  moral  subjects.  Uis 
works  have  gone  through  several  editions,  the  last  of  which 
is  that  of  1819.  Cbemnitzer  was  bom  at  Moscow,  of  Ger- 
man parents,  in  1744.  He  died  in  1784,  as  Russian  con- 
sul at  Smyriuk.  He  wrote  fables,  which,  owing  to  their  great 
simplicity  and  natural  ease^  have  acquired  a  merited  popu- 
larity, and  continue  to  be  read.  Dramatic  literature  was 
cultivated  chiefly  by  James  Kniajnin  (174S-91).  His  talents 
were  formed  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  Sooma- 
rokofiT,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  Kniajnin  wrote 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  operas,  besides  odes,  fablea,  and 
other  minor  poems.  His  principal  productions  are — '  "The 
Clemency  of  Titus,' '  Dido,'  'Sophonisba,'  '  Rosla^'  ■  Vladi- 
mirk,'  and  'Yaropolt,'  &c.  Soma  of  them  are  original; 
others  translations  or  imitations  from  fiireign  authors,  par- 
ticularly from  Metastasio.  His  comedies  are—*  The  Boaster,' 
'  The  Odd  Fellows,'  &c. :  his  operas.  *  Misfortune  from  a 
Coach,' '  The  Vender  of  Sbitw '  (a  national  beverage), '  The 
Miser,'  &&  His  style  is  purer  and  more  elevated  than  that 
of  SoomarokoS',  but  it  is  eften  constrained,  and  he  oSeaAg 
by  a  continual  attempt  to  be  sublime,  which  frequently  de- 
generates into  bombast.  Like  Soomar<dLof',  be  is  also  a 
servile  imitator  of  the  French  dramatic  school.  Some  of 
his  comedies,  and  particulariy  'The  Boaster,'  and  '  The  Odd 
Fellows,'  are  clever.  They  were  however  surpassed  by  these 
of  Von  Visin,  who  was  bom  at  Moseow  in  1 749.  He  studied 
at  the  university  of 'his  native  town,  and  travelled  iu  several 
parts  of  Knrope.  His  comedy  of  '  Niedorosl,'  that  is,  the 
Minor,  or  the  Spoiled  Child,  is  an  admirable  picture  of 
Russian  mannera  in  tbe  eighteenth  century,  and  although 
thoae  mannen  are  fast  disappearing,  it  ia  still  a  very  popular 
play.  His  other  comedy  of  the  same  kind,  entitl^  'TIm 
Brigadier,'  is  also  a  clever  peribrmanoe.  Von  Visin  trans- 
lated into  verse  Voltaire's  'Alzire'  and  Bitaube's  poem  of 
'  Joseph.'  He  also  wrote  a  poetical  epistle,  addressed  to  his 
servants,  of  a  satirical  d«Kriptioa,  whiofa  is  very  popular: 
it  eontains  some  ideas  evidently  borrowed  from  the  French 
phikiaophy  of  his  time,  which  tbe  author  ia  said  to  have 
afterwards  much  regretted,  on  account  of  tbe  mischief  which 
they  might  prodoee  by  their  imligiotts  tendency.  He  also 
puhtisfaed  many  translationsand  original  oorapositions,  wbidi 
are  now  fiMgotten.    He  died  in  1798. 

The  study  of  national  history  was  much  advanoed  during 
this  period  by  tbe  learned  researches  of  foreigners  as  weU 
as  natives.  The  learned  Scblozer,  who  came  to  Ruesia  in 
1761,  was  nominated  (1765)  professor  ef  history  at  the  Aca- 
demy of  St.  Petenburg.  He  remained  there  till  1769,  wb«i 
he  was  appointed  professor  at  GSttingen.  DMring  his  resi- 
dence in  Russia  he  learned  tbe  Russian  language,  and  pub- 
lished soma  works  relating  to  the  history  of  that  country.  He 
oontinnad  his  leaearehes  on  that  sukjeet  at  GSttinaan. '  John 
Stritter.  bon  in  1 740,  «t  Stettin  in  Pemerania,  died  In  1 80 1 ,  at 
Moscow.   By  order  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  he  coUeotad 
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aocMding  to  the  plan  of  ScUSier,  irem  the  ^luilia*  tn- 
thors,  the  aooounU  of  the  different  nations  winch  are  con- 
BMted  with  the  history  of  Kuuia:   they  weie  publi«hed  in 
Latin,  under  the  title  of'  Memorie  Popuiorum  ohm  ad  Danu- 
biiim,  Pantum  Buxinum,  Paludem  Maeotidem,  Caucuum, 
Mare  Caapium,  et  inde  magis  ad  Septentrionem  locolaDtium, 
i  Scriptoribus  HiltoriB  BynmtiiiB  emtae  et  digei  te,'  4  vol*. 
large  4to^  St  Peteraburg,  1771-80,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.    This  valuable  collection  of  historieal 
materials  was  well  received  bv  the  learned  in  Europe,  and  was 
made  use  of  by  Gibbcm  in  nia  ^reat  work.     An  abridge- 
ment of  it,  made  by  the  author  himself^  in  Latin,  was  trans- 
lated into  Russian  by  Svietof^  and  published  at  St  Petera- 
burg (1770-7A)in4  vols.  8  vo.    Stri  ttar  also  wrote  in  Russian 
a  '  History  of  Russia,'  which  reached  only  to  the  year  1464, 
and  was  printed  in  3  vols.  atSt  PBterUiuig  (tSOO-S),  and 
some  historical  dissertations  also  in  Russian.    Prince  If  i- 
chael  Shcherbatoff  (bom  in  1733,  died  in  1790)  ttom  his 
youth  evinced  g^reat  xeal  for  (he  study  of  national  history, 
and  diligently  collected  materials  relating  to  that  subject 
The  empress  Catherine  commisswned  him  to  arrange  the 
archives  of  the  cabinet  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  grant^  him 
fiee  access  to  all  the  libraries  and  records  of  the  state.    He 
was  thus  enabled  to  prosecute  his  researehee  for  a  history  of 
Russia,  which  appeared  in  13  vols.  (I770-9S),  but  which 
reaches  only  to  the  reign  of  the  Czar  Michael  Federovich. 
It  is  written  in  a  heavy  style,  without  criticism,  and  is  full  of 
blunders.    Many  of  his  errors  were  pointed  out  in  Boitin's 
remarks  on  Lnbec's  *  History  of  Russia,'  which  led  to  a  very 
angry  literary  quarrel  between  Shcherbatoff  and  Boltin. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  works :  '  On  the 
Antient  Gradation  of  Ranks  in  Russia,    Moscow,   1 784 ; 
and  an  '  Historical  Account  of  the  Origin  of  the  Russian 
Princes  who  are  descended  flrom  Rurio.'    He  also  edited 
many  important  historical  documents,  such  as  the  *  Diary 
of  Peter  the  Great.'    Boltin  (1735-91)  contributed  by  his 
critical  writings  to  the  elucidation  of  many  obscure  parts 
of  anlient  Russian  history,  although  his  own  writings  were 
not  free  from  error,  as  was  pcoved  by  Shofaerbatofli     He 
left  in  manuscript  several  historical  and  philotogieal  works, 
and  a  translation  of  the  French  Enoyelopaidia  to  the  letter 
K.  Golikoff  (17S9-180I)  was  a  merchant,  but  occupied  him- 
self in  his  Imsnre  hours  with  literature  and  history,  and 
particularly  with  the  history  of  Peter  the  Cheat.    Being 
engaged  with  a  cousin  in  the  iSwming  of  the  government 
revenue  firom  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits,  he  was  guilty  of 
some  irregularities,  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  lifb.  He  was  however  pardoned  in  consequence 
of  an  amnesty  granted  in  1782,  on  the  occasion  of  the  in- 
stallation of  the  monument  of  Poter  the  Great    Golikoff 
went  from  his  prison  straight  to  the  ehurch  to  thank  God 
for  his  deliverance,  and  then  to  the  monument,  before  which 
he  made  a  solemn  vow  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  glory  of  the  monaroh  to  whom  it  was  erected.  He  kept 
his  vow,  and  diligently  collected  all  that  was  written  about 
Peter  the  Great  in  every  language,  and  as  he  did  not  under- 
stand any  foreign  tongue,  he  got  translations  made  at  his 
own  expense.    He  also  visited  all  the  towns  where  Peter 
had  resided,  and  collected  all  the  traditions  relating  to  him. 
Catherine  being  informed  of  his  exertions,  gave  him  fVee 
access  to  ail  tlie  public  records.    The  result  of  his  labours 
was  a  work  entitled  *  Deeds  of  Peter  the  Great'  in  1 2  vols., 
Moscow,  1 788-90 ;  and  a  continuation  of  that  work  in  1 8 
vols.,  completed  in  1798.  under  the  title  of 'Supplement  to 
the  Deeds  of  Peter  the  Great'    He  also  wrote  anecdotes  of 
Peter  the  (jlreat  and  the  Lives  of  Lefort  and  Gordon.  These 
works,  although  written  witlMut  any  criticism,  contain  very 
valuable  materials  for  the  history  of   Peter   the  Great 
Niciwlas  Novikoff  (1744-1618)  has  done  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  individual  in  Russia  fi>r  the  diffusion  of  litera- 
ture.   He  edited  several  periodicals  devoted  to  literature 
and  education,  and  he  odlected  numerous  historical  docu- 
ments, such  as  relations  of   Russian   ambassadors   sent 
abroad,  official  instractions  given  to  government  agents, 
report*  of  governon  of  provinces,  diaries  of  private  person^ 
&0.,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  the  '  Antient 
Russian  Bibliotheca,'  St  Petersburg,  10  vols.,  1770-76;  and 
it*  oontinuation  in  9  vols.,  1 7U6-9S.    Novikoff  establislied  a 
society  for  publishing  usef\il  books  at  a  chrap  rate:    he 
hired  the  printing-office  of  the  university  of  Mosoow,  and 
introduced  into  it  many  improvements.    He  had  foreign 
works  traOBla(«d  into  Russian,  established  books^ers'  shops 
in  ptoTinoial  towns,  sod  the  fint  oiMuIating  library  in 


Susaia.  TbaneArU to enli^tm  his  oountryBMa  awakened 
the  suspicion  of  the  government  which,  bang  afraid  of  the 
French  revolution,  became  much  less  liberal  in  its  views 
than  it  had  been  before  tliat  event,  and  Noviluff,  being  ac- 
cused of  promoting  the  prindpies  of  that  revolntion,  wa* 
subjected  to  a  saraere  persecution.  His  innooenoe  was  how- 
ever recognised  under  the  emperor  Paul,  who  geoerovdy 
rewarded  Novikoff  for  his  sufferinRs.  Sergiits  Pleahc|ieyelr 
(17S2-1802)  was  edueated  in  Sn^kod.  and  served  in 
the  Russian  fleet  during  the  campaign  against  the  Tnrka 
in  1770  and  the  following  years ;  paaaed  into  the  civil  mt- 
vice,  and  na*  to  the  rank  of  a  privy-eouneilhir.  neshdieyeff 
wrote  the  first  lAatistieal  aooount  of  Russia,  which  was  pnb- 
lished  in  1790,  and  translated  into  several  languages;  and 
the  'Diary  of  a  Naval  Bxpedition  to  Syria,'  whioh  waasent 
to  assist,  against  the  Turks,  the  celebrated  Ali  Bey,  who  bail 
usurped  the  government  of  Egypt  Two  Freneh  authors  have 
written  on  the  history  of  Ruuia,  Levesqne  and  Laelarc,  both 
of  whoa  resided  in  Russia  and  were  conversant  with  the 
language,  but  their  works  belong  rather  to  French  than 
Russian  literature. 

The  matliematical  sciences  and  natural  philoaophy  were 
cultivated  with  considerable  success  by  seveiid  membeis  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Roomovaki,  bom  in  1734,  of 
poor  parents,  learnt  mathematioa  under  Euler.  He  was 
sent  to  Selenghinsk  (on  the  frontiers  of  China)  to  observe 
the  passage  of  Venus  over  the  sun^  disk,  and  afterwards 
made  a  journey  for  a  similar  purpoae  to  Kola  in  Lapland. 
He  was  appointed  professor  or  astronomy  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  successively  honoured  with  other  duties 
connected  with  public  education.  Finally  he  was  created 
in  1803  curator  or  supreme  director  of  the  university  of 
Kazan.  He  died  in  1812.  Roomovski  was  the  first  who 
wrote  a  mathematieal  school-book  in  Russian,  which  ap- 
peared in  1760;  and  ha  also  published  translations  of 
Buler's  letters  on  different  philosophical  subjects,  and  of 
the '  Annals'  of  Tacitus.  John  Lepeehin  ( 1 739-1 803)  studied 
at  St  Petersburg  and  afterwards  at  Strasbuig,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  He  undertook 
seientiflo  journeys  in  several  provinces  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. His  principal  work  is  *  Diary  of  my  Voyage  in  severs] 
Provmces  of  Russia,'  St  Petersburg,  1771-80.  He  also 
wrote  some  minor  work*  on  subjects  of  medicine  and  rural 
economy.  Nicholas  Riehkoff  (died  in  1780)  published  a 
'  Diary  of  Travela  in  different  parts  of  Russia,'  chiefly 
Asiatic,  in  the  years  1768-71,  3  vols.,  St  Petersburg,  1772. 
Oseretskovski  published  'Travels  on  the, Lakes  of  Ladoga 
and  Onega,'  and  some  other  minor  works.  There  were 
also  many  learned  foreigners  employed  by  the  govemment 
in  seientiflo  travels  in  Russia. 

The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  was  chiefly  eultivated  during 
this  reign  by  Platon  Lefohin,  metropolitan  of  Moscow  (1737* 
1812).  This  learned  prelate  wrote  many  sermons,  several 
theological  works,  and  an  abridged  history  of  the  Russian 
church.  Athanasius,  archbishop  of  Astrakhan,  and  John 
Levanda,  Archiyerey  of  Kieff,  were  distinguished  as  writers 
of  sermons.  The  national  'theatre  received  a  new  impulse. 
It  was  rendered  a  public  amusement  to  whidi  every  one 
bad  admission  by  paying,  whilst  formeriy  it  had  been  ex- 
clusively reserved  for  die  conrt  and  the  upper  classes,  who 
received  free  admiasion  to  plaoaa,  distributed  according  to 
their  respective  ranks.  A  great  number  of  pwiodieals  ap- 
peared dating  the  same  period. 

The  reign  of  the  empcwr  Pltul  wa/  distingaished  by  the 
foundation  of  the  university  of  Dorpat,  and  the  agricultural 
school,  the  school  for  military  orphans,  the  institute  of  the 
order  of  St.  Catherine  for  the  education  of  ^ris,  and  the  plac- 
ing of  all  the  female  educational  institutions  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  empress  Maria,  under  whose  care  they 
remained  till  her  death,  and  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity.  The  emperor  Alexander  gave  a  great  impulse 
to  the  hterature,  learning,  and  public  education  of  his 
conntry.  Bf  hia  order  a  new  ministty  of  publie  education 
was  established  in  1862,  and  intrusted  with  the  supreme 
direction  of  all  the  educational  institutions  in  Russia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eockaiastieal,  military,  naval,  and  min- 
ing schools.  Immediately  after  ita  eataMiahment  this 
ministiy  formed  a  general  plan  of  public  eduoation  for  Rus- 
sia, which  was  approved  by  the  emperor.  In  consequence 
of  that  plan  all  the  Russian  dominions  were  divided  into 
the  six  following  educational  distriets,  viz.:  I,  Moscow} 
2,  St  Petersburg;  3,  Vilna ;  4,  Dorpat;  5,  Kazan;  « 
Kharkoff  •  each  of  these  distrists  had  a  uniiwrtity,  and  oon« 
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lequently  two  now  ones,  tboBe  of  Kharkoff  and  Kuan,  vera 
eatablished  in  1S04-5.  The  universitieg  were  intrusted  with 
the  organization  and  direction  of  all  the  schools  in  their 
respective  districts,  A  gymnasium,  or  higher  school  pre- 
paratory for  the  university,  was  established  in  every  govern- 
ment ;  and  a  school  preparatory  to  the  gymnasium,  in  every 
circle,  besides  maay  primary  or  parochial  schools.  The 
instruction  in  the  university  of  Dorpat  and  its  department 
ia  given  in  Gierman,  which  is  the  official  lani^uage  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  comprehended  in  that  department.  Polish 
was  left  to  the  university  of  Vilna  and  its  department,  which 
extended  over  all  the  provinces  dismembered  from  Poland. 

Besides  the  schools  established  in  consequence  of  the 
general  plan  of  public  education,  many  other  important 
institutions  of  that  kind  were  founded  in  several  parts  of 
Russia;  such  as  the  Lyceum  at  Tzarskoye  Selo,  m  1811, 
which  has  produced  several  distinguished  authors  of  the 
present  day ;  the  Lycee  Richelieu,  at  Odessa,  in  1817;  the 
gymnasium  of  Yaroslaf,  founded  by  Demidoff  in  180S  ;  the 
Lyceum  of  Krzemieniec  in  Volhynia ;  and  some  commercial 
schools,  &c.  A  great  number  of  learned  and  literary 
societies  were  also  established  in  the  capitals  and  other 
towns  of  Russia. 

The  Russian  language,  which  had  made  great  pro- 
gress in  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
attained  under  this  reign  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Its 
prose  was  chietly  formed  by  the  writings  of  Karamsin,  who 
began  to  replace  the  Latin  and  German  construction  into 
which  the  Russian  authors  had  generally  forced  their  na- 
tional language,  by  periods  approaching  more  to  the  French. 
But  although  his  style  is  far  more  easy  and  agreeable  than 
that  of  his  predecessors,  it  often  contains  foreign  turns,  and 
the  style  of  the  school  of  imitators  which  he  created  was 
corrupted  by  so  maay  Gallicisms,  that  it  frequently  appeared 
to  be  French  written  with  Russian  words.  A  reaction  was 
produced,  cliietly  by  the  work  of  Admiral  Shishkoff,  on  the 
antient  and  modern  Russian  style,  in  which  he  violently 
attacked  those  absurd  innovations ;  but  although  there  is 
much  sound  criticism  in  his  observations,  his  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  the  national  language  is  sometimes  extravagant. 
This  work,  which  caused  a  great  sensation,  created  two 
opposite  parties  in  Russian  literature— that  of  Moscow, 
which  consisted  of  Karamsin's  imitators,  and  that  of  St. 
Petersburg,  which  adhered  to  the  ideas  of  Shishkoff,  and  the 
animated  contest  which  has  been  carried  on  between 
them  has  greatly  coniributed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Russian  style.  The  school  of  Karamsin  became 
purified  from  its  foreign  idioms ;  and  even  the  style  of  its 
founder,  in  bis  great  work  the  '  History  of  Russia,' is  far 
superior  to  his  early  productions.  The  labours  of  the  Rus- 
sian Academy,  which  was  re-organized  in  1816,  have  also 
tended  to  improve  the  language,  the  rules  of  which  are  de- 
terdined  by  the  grammar  of  that  Academy,  published  for 
the  last  time  in  1802.  The  imperial  manifestoes  and 
other  public  documents  of  importance  issued  since  the 
accession  of  the  emperor  Alexander  are  written  in  a  very 
good  style. 

John  Dmitrieff  (born  in  1760)  has  done  almost  as 
much  for  Russian  poetry  as  Karamsin  did  for  prose.  Dmi- 
trieff began  at  an  early  age  to  write  poems,  several  of  which 
were  prin.ed  in  the  '  Literary  Journal  of  Moscow,'  1792  and 
1793.  His  works,  consisting  of  odes,  epistles,  satires,  tales, 
epigrams,  &c.,  have  eone  through  several  editions;  they 
are  written  with  great  ease  and  elegance,  are  full  ol~  genuine 
wit,  fine  feeling,  and  good  sense  expressed  in  a  ver)'  happy 
manner.  His  life  was  spent  in  public  service,  and  he  was 
minister  of  justice  under  the  emperor  Alexander. 

VladislafO&eroff,  a  general  officer  (1770-1816),  created  by 
bis  tragedies  a  neweera  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  Russia, 
and  threw  into  the  shade  all  the  dramatists  who  preceded 
him.  Yet  although  his  productions  rise  immeasurably  above 
those  of  Soomarokoff  and  Kuiajnin  in  artistic  skill,  anima- 
tion and  truth,  and  situations  of  high  tragical  interest,  his 
versification  is  far  from  being  perfect;  it  wants  ease  and 
harmony,  and  the  structure  is  too  artificial  Oseroff  is  still 
the  first  tragic  writer  in  Russia,  and  a  contemporary  writer 
■aid  that  tragedy  was  born  and  died  in  Russia  with  Oseroff : 
his  chief  productions  are — '  (Bdipus  in  Athens,'  '  Deme- 
trius Donskoy,'  and '  Polyxena.' 

John  Kriloff  (bom  in  1768),  Iflmrian  of  the  Imperial 
library  at  St  Petersburg,  is  the  author  of  several  success- 
ful comedies,  but  his  literary  reputation  resta  on  his  fables, 
which  rival  those  of  La  Fontaine,  and  display  all  the  '  boa- 


hommie'  of  the  French  &halist  They  have  passed  througa 
several  editions,  and  a  splendid  edition,  with  a  French 
and  Italian  translation,  was  published  by  Count  Orio£^ 
at  Paris,  in  1825. 

Nicholas  Onedieb  (bom  in  1784)  is  the  author  of  a  very 
successful  translation,  in  hexameter  verse,  of  the  '  Iliad.' 
He  also  translated  several  tragedies  from  modern  authors, 
of  which  Shakespere's  'King  Lear 'is  the  most  remark- 
able. 

Prince  Peter  Viazemski  (born  in  1 792)  occupies  a  distin- 
guished place  among  Russian  authors  by  his  epistles 
and  satirical  poems,  which  are  written  in  elegant  verse, 
and  display  much  imagination  and  true  feeling.  The  few 
literary  essays  which  he  wrote  in  prose  are  among  the  best 
in  the  Russian  literature.  Viazemski  lived  for  some  time 
at  Warsaw  as  a  Russian  employ&  He  became  intimate 
with  the  first  literary  persons  of  Poland,  and  in  conjunction 
with  several  of  them  formed  a  plan  for  establishing  a  connec- 
tion between  the  Polish  and  Russian  literature  by  means  of 
reciprocal  tranalatioQs.  Circumstances  however  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  project. 

Prince  Alexander  Shakhovskoy  (born  in  1771)  made  me- 
trical versions  of  several  tragedies  from  the  French,  and 
wrote,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  a  great  number  of  comedies 
and  vaudevilles,  many  of  which  are  very  popular. 

Alexander  Pushkin  is  undoubtedly  the  first  poet  o' 
Russia:  his  character  has  been  given  in  another  place. 
[Pushkin.] 

Pushkin  was,  on  his  mother's  side,  grandson  of  a  black 
called  Annibal,  who  was  the  son  of  a  groom  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  rose  in  the  Russian  service  to  thp  rank  of  a 
lieutenant-general  of  engineers.  Pushkin,  who,  with  a 
white  complexion,  bad  the  features  of  a  negro,  was  proud  of 
his  African  origin,  and  frequently  made  allusion  to  it  in  his 
poeins. 

Basilius  JookowskI  (bora  in  1783)  was  educated  at  Mos- 
cow. He  was  employed  in  a  department  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice, but  in  1812  he  entered  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  professor  of  Russian  literature  at 
the  university  of  Dorpat ;  then  nominated  teacher  of  the 
Russian  language  to  the  grand-duchess,  the  present  em- 
press; poet  laureate,  and  finally  tutor  to  the  grand-duke 
Alexanaer,  crown-prince  of  Russia.  His  poetical  reputa- 
tion was  established  chiefly  by  a  very  successful  imitation 
of  the  German  ballad  of  Leonora,'  by  Biirger.  He  trans- 
lated with  equal  success  several  poems  from  the  German, 
French,  and  English,  and  among  them  Gray's  '  Elejty  in 
a  Country  Churchyard,'  Schiller's  'Jeanne  d'Arc,'  and 
Bynin's  *  Prisoner  of  Cbillon.'  His  original  poem,  the 
'  Bard  in  the  Camp  of  the  Russian  Warriors,'  which  he 
wrote  during  the  campaign  of  1812,  amidst  the  turmoil  of 
warfare,  presents  an  animated  picture  of  the  life  of  a  camp, 
and  contains  some  passages  of  wild  and  original  poetry. 
Jookowski  has  also  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  Russian  prose  writers  by  his  tale  called  the  '  Wood  of 
Mary,' and  his  traniilation  of  '  DonQuixoie.'  Asa  translator 
Jookowski  IS  unrivalled:  he  adapts  his  style  to  that  of  the 
original  in  such  a  manner  that  each  of  his  translations  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  by  a  different  person.  Notwith- 
standing the  favoui-s  of  the  court,  which  bad  been  poured 
upon  him,  Jookowski  preserved  great  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  that  kindness  of  heart  which  induced  his  friends, 
before  be  had  become  the  favourite  of  fortune,  to  inscribe 
under  his  portrait  the  following  line  of  Gray — 

'  He  ga^a  to  miwry  aU  h*  had— « tear,' 

taken  from  his  own  translation  of  the  poem. 

Constantino  Batiooshkoff,  bornat  Vologda  in  1787, was  edu- 
cated in  a  private  school  at  Su  Petersburg,  and  served  in  the 
army  in  1806-9.  The  severe  wounds  which  he  had  received  in- 
duced him  to  leave  the  service  after  the  peace  with  Sweden  in 
1809 ;  but  he  re-entered  (lie  army  in  1812,  and  left  it  again 
in  1 8 1 6.  He  was  employed  in  1 8 1 8  at  the  Russian  enabassy 
at  Naples.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  fit  of 
melancholy,  which  haffied  all  medical  skill :  he  tried  in  vain 
to  counterbalance  the  effects  of  the  malady  by  study-  and 
literary  occupation.  When  he  returned  to  Sl  Petersburg, 
his  friends  endeavoured  to  surprise  him,  by  singing  one  of 
his  finest  compositions,  accompanied  by  the  harp.  This 
produced  a  powerful  effect  on  Batiooshkoff,  but  the  oontrmry 
of  that  which  was  expected ;  for  his  mind,  instead  of  re- 
fovering,  was  completely  destroyed.  In  1 836  be  was  still 
aliva,  but  in  a  state  of  insanity.  Batiooshkoff 's  talent  was 
fbrmed  chiefly  by  the  literature  of  Italy,  which  be  studied 
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and  imitated  from  hii  utij  youth.  Hia  pqatry  in  distin- 
guished by  the  great  finish  of  his  rerses  and  th«i  harmony, 
which  sometimes  remind  one  of  the  Italian  language. 
No  Russian  author  has  shown  so  much  delicacy,  precision, 
and  expressiveness  of  language  as  Satiooshkoff,  both  in 

Sietry  and  in  prose.  Hia  chief  productions  are : — '  The 
ying  Tasso,'  an  elAgy,  which  may  be  considered  the  most 
elassical  production  in  the  Russian  language,  by  the  depth 
and  truth  of  feeling,  and  the  eminent  art  of  the  composi- 
tion. All  his  poetical  productions  have  an  elegiao  charac- 
ter. He  did  not  compose  much ;  the  best  of  his  writings, 
besides  that  which  we  have  mentioned,  are  the  *  Russian 
Captive^'  and  the  *  Phantom,'  imitated  from  the  French  of 
Pariiy.  His  prose  writings,  on  different  literary  subjects, 
are  marked  by  talent  and  a  moral  tendency. 

John  Kosloff,  bom  in  1780,  received  a  good  education, 
and  spent  a  great  part  of  bis  life  among  the  £tshionable 
circles  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg :  when  about  forty 
'  years  of  s«e  a  severe  illness  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his 
legs,  and  his  consequent  retirement  from  the  world  directed 
bis  mind  to  literary  occupations  and  developed  his  talents. 
Kosbffwas  already  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  languages 
and  hteratnreof  France  and  Italy,  and  be  now  devoted  him- 
aelf  to  the  study  of  English  literature.  He  was  doomed  to  a 
still  severer  trial  by  the  loss  of  his  sight.  Yet  this  accumu- 
lation of  misfortune  broke  not  his  spirit,  but  rather  deve- 
loped his  poetical  genius.  He  learnt  German,  notwith- 
standing his  blindness,  in  a  very  short  time.  His  memory 
was  so  powerful  that  he  retained  all  that  he  ever  read  ;  and 
be  translated  Byron's  '  Bride  of  Abydos'  from  memory.  He 
composed  and  translated  many  smaU  poems,  which  an  «ba- 
raeterised  by  an  extraordinary  bannonyof  vaniflcatioa:  the 
most  remarkable  are '  The  Monk'  and  '  The  Venetian  Night.' 
Alexander  Voyeykoff,  born  in  1773,  translated  Virgil, 
and  several  poems  of  De  Lille,  and  wrote  a  desorifttive  poem 
entitled  '  Arts  and  Sciences.'  as  well  as  satires,  epistles,  and 
other  minor  poems.  He  is  also  known  as  one  of  the  first 
literary  critics  in  Russia. 

Dionysius  DavidoC  a  general  officer  of  cavalry,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  partisan  or  guerilla  warfare  during 
the  campaigns  of  1812-1^  is  theauthor  of  many  fine  poems, 
which  being  generally  written  in  the  midstof  toe  occupation 
of  war,  have  something  inimitably  wild  and  original.  Baron 
Delvig  died  very  young,  but  left  some  beautiful  songs,  and 
the  first  attempt  towards  a  history  of  the  arts  in  Russia. 
Anna  Bunin,  born  in  1774,  in  the  government  of  Rezao, 
received  a  scanty  education,  but  a  natural  love  for  literature 
overcame  all  the  difficulties  of  her  situation.  She  was  27 
years  old  when  she  came  to  St  Petersburg,  where  she  be- 
gan diligently  to  study  French,  (xerman,  and  English,  as 
well  as  mathematics  and  Russian  literature.  She  soon  ex- 
pended her  little  means  of  subsistence ;  but  her  first  poetical 
essays,  entitled  'The  Inexperieuoed  Muse,'  were  favourably 
received  by  the  empress  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Alexander, 
who  granted  her  a  small  pension ;  and  the  poems  which  she 
pnblished  subsequently  obtained  such  success  as  to  give  her 
competence  and  reputation.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
attacked  by  cancer,  which  resisted  the  skill  of  the  best  phy- 
sicians. Supported  by  the  bounty  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, the  came  in  I  SIS  to  England  for  medical  advice,  but 
without  deriving  any  benefit  from  it.  She  returned,  after  a 
residence  of  two  years  in  England,  to  St  Petersburg,  where 
she  continued  to  linger  tilf  death  released  her  from  her 
sufferings,  which  bad  usted  seventeen  years.  Although  she 
was  prevented  by  illoeas  from  actively  pursuing  her  literary 
occupations,  abe  trandated  twenty  of  Blair's  'Sermons.' 

Amonir  the  remaining  poeto  of  the  present  period  we  may 
mention  Panayeft  author  of  eclogues ;  Krukowu.  author  of 
some  tragadies ;  Raich ;  Katenin  ;  and  Viskovatoff,  the  trans- 
lator of  several  foraign  poems.  We  shall  conclude  with 
one  who  became  celebrated  by  his  talents,  his  daring  spirit, 
and  his  tragical  end. 

Rileyeff  acquired  great  celebrity  in  Russia  and  abroad 
as  the  chief  promoter  of  the  coitspiracy  against  the  present 
form  of  government  in  Russia,  which  ended  in  a  firuitless 
attempt  on  the  aeeeasion  of  the  present  emperor,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1826.  Rileyeff  was  first  known  by 
translating  from  the  Polish  some  of  the  historical  ballads 
of  Niemcewicz,  and  he  also  wrote  similar  compositions  on 
subjects  from  Russian  history.  All  these  poems,  like  those 
of  Niemcewics  are  animated  by  a  patriotic  and  Uberal 
spirit.  Rileyeff  developed  his  political  views  fihiefly  in  his 
Ules  '  Woynamwski'  and  <  NaMvayka*  The  first  is  a  bis- 
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tory  of  a  chief  of  the  Ukraine^  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Maseppa,  who  while  an  exile  in  Siberia  for  his  share  in  the 
attempt  of  bis  unde  to  liberate,  with  the  assistance  of 
Charles  XU^  the  Ukraine  from  the  oppression  of  the  Csar, 
relates  his  adventures  to  the  German  Miiller,  who  met  with 
him  during  his  travels  in  Siberia.  The  most  daring  opinions 
expressed  in  beautiful  verses  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  although  they  are  accompanied  with  notes 
condemnatory  of  them,  or  explaining  them  to  be  harmless, 
in  order  that  permission  to  print  thmn  might  be  obtained 
from  the  censors,  a  stratagem  which  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  other  poem '  Nalevayko'  is  the  history  of  a  hetman  of  the 
Ukraine,  who  was  beheaded  at  Warsaw  for  a  revolt  against 
the  Polish  dominion.  Only  fragments  of  it  appeared  in  the 
'  Northern  Star,'  an  annual  edited  by  the  author  and  Bes- 
tujeff.  The  most  striking  is  the  confession  which  Nslevayko 
makes  to  a  priest  before  raising  the  standard  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  the  author  has  predicted  his  own  &te,  in  an  an- 
swer which  Nalevayko  gives  to  the  priest,  who  represents  to 
him  the  danger  of  his  enterprise  7  Bis  answer  is  as  follows, 
expressed  in  beautiful  verse:  'I  know  that  peril  awaits  him 
who  first  rises  against  the  oppressors  of  the  people.  Fate 
has  already  devoted  me,  but  say  when  and  whoe  was  free- 
dom attained  without  sacrifices  f  I  Know  that  I  shall  perish 
for  my  native  land,  and  I  bless  with  joy  my  destiny.' 

Rileyeff  displayed  during  his  imprisonment  and  trial,  as 
well  as  at  his  execution,  a  firmness  of  character  which  in- 
spired his  judges  with  respect;  and  he  was,  according  to 
universal  opinion,  a  victim  to  his  sincere  convictions.  He 
was  executed  in  July,  1826,  with  four  other  leaden  in  the 
conspiracy. 

Admiral  Shuhkof^  who  was  also  president  of  the  Russian 
Academy,  and  minister  of  pnblic  education,  was  distin- 
guished as  a  prose  writer.  Besides  the  dissertation  on  the 
old  and  new  Russian  style,  which  has  been  alreadv  men- 
tioned, he  was  the  author  of  various  literary  works,  and 
seveni  relating  to  nautical  science. 

Alexis  Merslakoff,  professor  of  literature  at  the  university 
of  Moscow,  is  undoubtedly  the  first  literary  critic  in  Russia. 
He  has  translated  several  works  relating  to  the  theory  of 
literature,  and  has  written  original  works  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. The  most  remarkable  are  his  lectures  on  literature, 
whiuh  were  delivered  at  Moscow. 

Alexander  Vostokoff  is  the  author  of  a  Slavonian  grammar, 
and  a  dissertation  on  that  tongue,  which  have  gained  him  the 
reputation  of  being  the  first  Slavonian  scholu  in  Europe. 

NichoUs  Orech  is  the  author  of  a  course  of  Russian  lite- 
rature, a  Russian  grammar,  and  a  great  number  of  minor 
compositions,  which  are  inserted  in  the  periodicals, '  The 
Northern  Bee,'  and  '  The  Son  of  the  Fatherland.'  which  he 
had  edited :  he  is  now  one  of  the  first  critics  in  Russia. 

Thaddeus  Bulgarin,  born  in  1789.  of  an  antient  family  ig 
Lithuania,  was  educated  at  the  military  school  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  served  in  the  Russian  guards  during  the  French 
and  Swedish  wars;  but  in  1810  he  left  the  Russian  service, 
and  having  entered  the  Polish  army  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Warsaw,  he  joined  the  French  armies  in  the  campaigns  of 
Spain,  Germany,  and  France,  till  the  ipeace  of  18U.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  land,  be  published  several  composi- 
tions in  the  Polish  language,  but  having  gone  to  St.  Peters- 
burg on  acoount  of  some  law  business  of  bis  family,  he  was 
induced  by  some  of  his  early  (nends  to  try  his  talents  in 
the  field  of  Russian  literature.  His  first  attempu  were 
sacoessful,  and  be  established,  in  1823,  a  periodical  called 
the  'Nortiiem  Arohives,' which  contained  essays,  historical, 
get^^pbical,  and  statistical,  and  continued  many  years  with 
great  success.  He  is  best  known  by  his  novel  '  Voejighin, 
or  the  Russian  Gil  Bias,'  which  is  a  satire  on  Russian  man- 
ners ;  but  bis  pictures,  although  cleverly  drawn,  are  often 
overcharMd :  it  has  been  tranuated  into  several  languages, 
and  into  English.  '  The  False  Demetrius,'  an  historical  novel, 
contains  many  good  pictures  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Russia  and  PtSand  at  the  beginning  of  the  seve  teenth 
century,  and  several  well-drawn  charaoters;  hut  there  is 
perhaps  too  much  of  pure  historical  narration.  Besides 
*  MsMppa,*  an  biatorioal  novel,  he  has  published  Memoirs  of 
bis  campaigns  in  Spain,  a  large  work  on  Russia,  its  geo- 
graphy, statistics,  history,  and  literature,  and  many  minor 
compositions.  His  works  are  characterised  by  great  talent 
of  observation,  and  much  wit ;  and  his  style  is  excellent. 

Alexander  Bestujeff  (born  in  1795)  was  educated  in  a 
military  sebool,  and  served  as  an  officer  in  the  life-guards. 
Being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  of  Rileye^  he  was  d»- 
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^Traded  to  the  rank  of  a  common  soldier,  and  sent  into  the 
interior  of  Siberia.  He  was  seen  there  by  the  Gkmwn 
traveller  Ermann,  to  whom  he  addressed,  in  Rrenoh,  an 
exceedingly  clever  letter,  which  contributed  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  and  he  was  sent  as  an  officer  to  the  army  of  the 
Caucasus,  where  he  was  killed,  in  1837,  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  Circassians.  Before  his  exile  Bestujeff  edited,  with 
Rileyeff,  the  first  Russian  annual,  entitled  the  '  Northern 
Star.'  in  which  he  wrote  a  very  clever  sketch  of  contem- 
porary Russian  literature,  and  several  little  novels.  After 
he  was  pardoned,  he  wrote  several  novels  under  the  name  of 
Marlinski.  In  these  works  he  displayed  an  uncommon 
talent  in  describing  romantic  scenes  of  a  wild  character,  a 
power  which  was  developed  by  the  excitement  of  a  con- 
stant warfare  with  the  Caucasian  mountaineers,  in  which  he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life.  His  last  work  is  '  Amaleth 
Beg,'  a  novel,  containing  the  story  of  a  Circassian  chief,  and 
animated  sketches  of  Caucasian  scenery.  The  best  Russian 
novelist  is  undoubtedly  Zagoskin,  whose  works  belong  to 
that  branch  of  the  novel  to  which  Scott  has  given  celebHty. 
His  '  Youri  Miloslavski,  or  Russia  in  1612,'  which  has  been 
translated  into  English,  coutains  an  admireble  picture  of 
Russian  manners  in  those  troubled  times,  and  some  exceed- 
ingly well  sketched  characters.  His  '  Roslavleff,  or  Russia 
in  1812,' is  considered  inferior  to  the  other  work:  perhaps 
being  obliged  to  describe  scenes  relating  to  a  modern 
event  of  so  much  impoitance,  he  could  not  free  himself 
entirely  from  many  personal  considerations.  The  other 
novelists  of  Russia  are  Ooshakoff,  Dahl,  Prince  Odoyevski, 
Baron  Korf,  and  Massalski.  who  also  has  written  in  Polish. 
The  Russian  literature  is  very  rich  in  translations  of  foreign 
novels. 

The  present  literature  of  Russia  is  producing  many  his- 
torical works.  Ustrialoff  has  written,  by  order  of  the 
government,  a  history  of  Russia  for  the  use  of  sehools.  It 
is  certainly  an  able  production,  but  the  fairness  of  its  views 
may  be  doubted,  as  it  is  a  kind  of  defence  of  the  successive 
usurpations  of  Russia  on  Poland.  Polevoy,  a  merchant  of 
Moscow,  published  a  history  of  Russia,  in  which  he  attacked 
many  of  the  views  that  were  adopted  by  Koramsin.  Polevoy 
is  well  known  as  the  successful  editorof  a  literary  periodical 
called  the  '  Telegraph.'  Polgodin  has  made  some  valuable 
researches  into  the  period  of  the  false  Demetrius,  the  Annals 
of  PlescoT,  &e. 

Berg  (died  in  1834)  published  a  history  of  the  reign  of 
Michael  Federovich  (1832),  of  Alexey  Michaelovich  (1834), 
and  of  Fedor  Alexeyevich  (1835).  Several  other  special 
histories  relating  to  Russia  have  been  recently  publuhed. 
The  campaigns  against  the  French  and  the  Turks  have 
fkirnished  materials  for  several  works,  among  which  there 
is  one  on  the  war  of  1812-14,  which  was  written  by  a  female 
who  had  served  in  that  war.  Great  attention  is  now  paid  in 
Russia  to  the  collecting  of  materials  relating  to  the  national 
history.  A  systematic  collection  of  various  accounts  of 
Russia,  by  Artzibashoff,  is  now  publishing  at  Moscow.  A 
similar  work,  under  the  title  of  the  '  Library  of  Foreign 
Authors  who  have  written  on  Russia,'  was  begun,  in  1837,  at 
St  Petersburg,  by  Semenoff,  who  promises  to  fiimish  the 
translation  of  one  hundred  foreign  works  on  Russia.  Se- 
veral learned  men  have  made  successful  researches  in 
foreign  countries  relating  to  Russian  history.  Many  works 
on  the  geography  and  statistics  of  Russia  have  lately 
been  published.  The  most  important  of  these  are— the 
'Military  (zeography  of  Russia,'  by  Yasikoff,  1838;  '  Con- 
tributions to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Russian  Empire  and 
the  adjacent  Countries  of  Asia,'  is  a  very  interesting  work, 
which  was  commenced  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1 830, 
and  two  volumes  have  appeared.  The  work  on  the  Cauca- 
sian provinces,  by  Chopin,  1840,  gives  many  new  details  on 
those  countries.  Many  travels  in  different  parts  of  Russia, 
as  well  as  abroad,  have  been  recently  published. 

The  study  of  the  Oriental  languages  is  much  anoouraged 
in  Russia.  Besides  the  Oriental  Institute  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  all  the  principal  languages  of  the  East  are 
taught,  and  which  possesses  a  splendid  Oriental  library, 
numismatic  cabinet  and  a  printing  establishment  for 
Oriental  publications,  there  are  chairs  of  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  in  all  the  Russian  universities.  The  university 
of  Cazan,  being  situated  in  a  country  partly  inhabited  by  a 
Mohammedan  population,  and  having  a  great  intercourse 
with  the  East,  is  specially  endowed  with  the  means  requisite 
br  Oriental  studies.    There  are  oham  of  the  Arabic,*  Per- 
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sian,  Tnrkisb,  Chinese,  Mongolj  Armen.  an,  and  Tibetan  laa- 
guages,  as  well  as  rich  collections  of  OrieLital  books^  manu- 
soripts,  and  coins.  There  is  also  a  print.'ng-press  for 
Oriental  works,  whence  the  celebrated  '  History  of  the  Tar- 
tars,' by  Abulgaxi  Khan,  and  other  important  works,  have 
issued.  The  same  university  has  a  stipend  for  fourteen 
scholars,  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
Oriental  languages.  The  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  Ir- 
kutsk has  a  separate  class  for  missionanes  among  the 
Mongolian  trihes.  Japanese  is  taught  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  same  towik,  and  a  special  school  fbr  the  Chinese  was 
established  in  183S,  at  Kiakhta. 

Joseph  Senkowski,  a  Pole,  having  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  the  university  of  Vilna,  studied  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages at  Constantinople  and  in  Syria,  where  he  resided  for 
some  time  among  the  Maronite  Christians.  Senkowski  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  linguists  of  his  time;  he  pos- 
sesses not  only  a  great  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the 
East,  but  also  a  great  fhimiliariiy  with  those  of  the  West ; 
he  has  published  several  well  written  things  in  the  Polish 
(which  is  his  native  language),  the  Russian,  and  the  French. 
He  is  now  the  chief  editor  of  the  '  Encyolopisdical  Diction- 
ary,' to  which  he  has  contributed  many  valuaible  articles  on 
Oriental  subjects.  His  works  display  great  learning,  and  a 
lively  although  somewhat  satirical  humour.  Kowalewski, 
also  a  Pole,  and  a  pupil  of  the  university  of  Vilna,  is  now 
professor  at  Cazan.  He  is  distinguished  by  his  great  know- 
ledge of  the  Mongol  languages,  which  he  studied  for  several 
years  among  the  native  populations.  He  published,  in 
1838,  very  valuable  extracts  from  the  Mongol  literature. 
The  most  eminent  Chinese  scholar  of  Russia  is  father 
Hyaeinthus  Bichoorin,  who  was  for  seven  years  a  pupil 
of  the  Russian  mission  at  Pekin,  and  subsequently  fbr 
seven  other  years  at  the  head  of  that  mission.  His  prin- 
cipal works  are — '  Researches  on  Mongolia  ;'  a  '  His- 
tory of  the  Calmucks,'  1834;  and  his  'Chinese  Gram- 
mar,' which  is  considered  to  be  the  best  tiiat  exists. 
There  are  also  several  foreign  Orientalists  of  great  emi- 
nence employed  in  Russia.  Many  scientific  works  have 
been  recently  published,  and  an  '  Encydopsedical  Dio- 
tionanr '  has  been  commenced.  This  work  seems  to  have 
been  formed  on  too  extensive  a  plan,  as  the  fifteenth  volume 
(thick  8vo.,  printed  with  small  type  in  double  columns)  has 
only  reached  the  beginning  of  the  letter  D,  the  fifth  in  the 
Russian  alphabet.  It  contains  many  well  written  articles, 
particularly  on  Slavonian  and  Oriental  subjects.  It  con- 
tains the  most  minute  details  relating  to  Russia,  but  many 
of  the  geographical  articles  are  too  elaborate  for  a  work 
intended  to  be  popular.  This  work  when  completed  will 
make  about  fifty  volumes.  The  publication  has  been  sus- 
pended, owing  to  the  fiulure  of  the  publisher. 

In  1839  there  were  fifty-three  Russian  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  many  of  which  were  devoted  to  literature  and 
science  in  general,  as  well  as  soma  special  branches,  as,  for 
instance,  military  art,  agriculture,  technology,  mining,  &c. 

The  tendency  of  the  present  government  is  decidedly  to 
destroy  die  provincial  characteristics  which  are  preserved 
in  different  parts  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  which  had 
been  respected  under  preceding  reigns.  We  have  in  aa- 
other  place  described  the  offorts  of  the  Russian  government 
to  destroy  the  Polish  language.    [Polish  LiTBRATintK.] 

The  Gierman  nationality  of  the  Baltic  provinces  (Livonia. 
Esthonia,  and  Courland)  had  been  scrupulously  respected 
since  their  incorporation  with  Russia.  All  the  official  tran>- 
actions  were  in  German,  and  the  public  education,  which 
was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  university  of  Dorpat, 
was  conducted  in  the  same  language,  whilst  the  Russian 
was  only  taught  like  any  other  foreign  language.  These 
privileges  are  now  beginning  to  be  graduuly  under- 
mined by  successive  enactments  respecting  the  public  edu- 
cation in  the  Baltic  {Movinces.  Not  only  the  aoqoisition  of 
the  Russian  language  has  been  imposed  on  all  the  pupils  in 
the  public  schools,  but  no  one  can  be  admitted  as  &  teacher 
in  these  schools  who  cannot  show  his  ability  in  the  Russian 
language ;  and  those  teachers  who  are  already  employed  aia 
enjoined  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Russian. 

An  Imperial  ukase  has  decreed  that  fh>m  the  1 0th  of 
December,  1845,  no  academical  degrees  shall  he  conferred 
by  the  university  of  Dorpat  on  individuals  who  shall  not  be 
able  to  show  in  a  strict  examination  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  Russian  language.  These  measures  are  evidemqp 
preparatory  steps  for  replacing  the  German  language  by  tha 
Russian  in  the>pu')lie  scbooU  of  the  Baltic  proviacoK 
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Many  new  regulations  respeeting  the  admiMion  of  pupils 
oelonging  to  the  different  ranks  of  society  have  been  lately 
introduced,  and  the  admission  of  serfs  to  the  higher  schools 
is  stictly  prohibited  unless  they  have  been  previously  eman- 
cipated. 

IhUth  Language  and  Literatttre.—Tho  Polish  language 
is  considered  to  be  more  flexible  and  euphonic  than  the 
other  Slavonian  dialects.  In  conciseness  of  expression  it 
I  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  by  any  other  language.  The 
nouns  have  a  declension  of  seven  cases,  and  the  verb  is 
equally  well  developed.  The  verb  also  has  some  delicate 
shades  of  distinction  as  to  tenses  and  genders  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  Teutonic  or  Romanic  languages.  The  juxta- 
position of  numerous  consonants  gives  the  language  an  ap- 
pearance of  harshness,  but  the  consonants  are  softened  in 
the  pronunciation  by  melting  them  together.  The  Polish 
is  the  only  Slavonian  language  which  contains  the  nasal 
sounds  like  the  French  en,  on,  in,  which  are  represented 
by  the  letters  a  and  «,  undermarked  with  a  '.  The  Polish 
language  can  imitate  with  great  ease  the  beauties  of  classi- 
cal prose,  but  it  has  not  the  same  faeilities  for  poetry,  as  all 
the  words  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable.  It 
seems  to  have  separated  at  an  early  period  firom  the  other 
Slavonian  dialects,  and  owing  to  the  predominance  of 
Latin  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  its  forms  have 
been  moulded  into  those  of  that  language,  although  its 
original  purity  was  not  affected  by  the  admixture  of  foreign 
words,  except  in  the  transient  period  of  a  corrupted  taste. 
Of  all  the  Slavonian  dialects  it  comes  nearest  to  the  Bohe- 
mian language. 

LUerature. — Learning  was  introduced  into  Poland  by 
Christian  missionaries,  and  particularly  by  Benedictine 
monks.  Daring  the  middle  ages  there  were  parochial 
schools  in  Poland,  and  the  statute  of  the  anshbishop  of 
Gnczno,  a.d.  1237,  ordered  that  no  German  masters  should 
teach  Latin  in  these  schools,  unless  they  knew  Polish.  The 
earliest  literary  productions  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
chrouicles ;  and  the  earliest  known  annalist  is  the  biographer 
of  St.  Adalbert,  who  is  mentioned  by  Martinus  Gallus.  Gallus 
wrote  his  chronicle  between  1110-1115,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  Frenchman  who  had  settled  in  Poland.  Mathias, 
bishop  of  Cracow  (died  in  1 1 66),  wrote  a  chronicle,  which  was 
used  in  the  composition  of  his  Annals  by  Vincent  Kadiu- 
bek,  also  a  bishopof  Cracow,  whodied  inl223.  Boguchwal, 
bishop  of  Po8nania(died  in  1253),  wrote  the  Annals  of  Poland 
to  the  year  1249,  which  were  continued  by  Bassko  Custos.  of 
the  same  town,  to  the  year  1273.  There  are  several  other  an- 
nalists of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century,  but  the  most 
celebrated  Polish  author  of  that  period  is  the  well  known 
Martinus  Polonus,  whose  family  name  was  StncempslA ;  be 
la  the  author  of  a  chronicle  of  the  popes  and  emperors.  He 
was  a  Dominican  monk,  confessor  to  the  pope,  and  was 
notninated  archbishop  ofGnezno,  but  died  on  his  way  to 
Poland,  at  Bologna,  in  1279.  All  these  chronicles  were  in 
Latin.  The  most  antient  monument  of  the  Polish  language 
is  a  hymn  to  the  holy  Virgin,  attributed  to  Saint  Adalbert 
'died  in  1167).  Dr.  Bowring  has  given  a  translation  of  it 
in  his  specimens  of  the  Polish  poets.  Some  other  songs  and 
hymns  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  Vitellio,  a  Pble,  about 
1300,  wrote  a  treatise  on  optics.  At  an  early  period  the 
Poles  resorted  to  the  foreign  universities,  and  chiefly  to 
Paris  and  Padua.  Casimir  the  Great  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  university  at  Cracow  in  1347,  but  it  seems  to  have  com- 
pletely fallen  into  decay  during  the  reign  of  Louis  of  Hun- 
gary (1370-82).  In  1400,  Vladislav  Jagellon  founded, 
according  to  the  last  will  of  his  queen  Hedvige,  a  university 
at  Cracow.  This  learned  establisnment,  which  was  honoured 
with  the  name  of  the  '  daughter  of  the  Sorbonne,'  was  at 
first  engaged  in  teaching  divinity  and  scholastic  philosophy ; 
classical  learning  began  to  flonrish  there  only  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Oregorius  of  Sanok,  who 
afterwards  died  in  1477,  as  archbishop  of  Leopol,  first  ex- 
plained the  text  of  Virgil.  He  also  boldly  attacked  the 
scbolastical  philosophy,  which  he  called  '  somnia  vigilan- 
Tium.'  John  of  Glogov  (died  in  1909),  a  professor  and 
canon  of  Cracow*,  became  known  through  Europe  by  his 
works    on    different   parts    of    the   Aristotelian    philoso- 
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with  points  indicating  the  seats  of  the  various  intellectual 
powers.  He  divides  the  btain  into  three  compartmants* 
the  front,  the  middle,  and  the  back ;  each  of  which  is  sap* 
posed  to  be  the  seat  of  different  faculties,  m  apprehension, 
imagination,  jw^ment,  memory,  &o.  He  admits  however  the 
existence  of  an  immaterial  intellect,  or  virtus  divina,  whilst 
the  other  faculties  depend  on  material  organs.  A  treatise 
by  him,  '  De  Arte  Memorativa,'  was  published  at  Cracow, 
1604.  John  Stobnitzki,  who  succeeds!  John  of  Glogov  in 
the  choir  of  philosophy,  published  several  treatises  on 
metaphysics,  and  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as 
on  geography.  Brudsewski,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Oaoow,  published  several  works  on  astronomy  before  the 
year  ISOO,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  the  instructor  of 
Copernicus.  James  of  Kobylin,  one  of  Brudzewski's  dis- 
ciples, wrote  a  work,  celebrated  in  its  time,  entitled  '  Decla- 
ratio  Astrologica,' and  Martin  of  Olkusz,  who  terminated  his 
studies  at  Craoow,  1499,  became  afterwards  physician  and 
astrologer  of  Mathias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  and 
assisted  Regiomontanus  in  the  composition  of  his  'Tabuls 
Direetionum  Planetaruit.' 

King  Casimir  Jagellon  (1446-1492)  determined  that  every 
superior  magistrate  should  be  conversant  with  Latin  and 
the  sciences  of  that  time.  He  intrusted  the  education  of 
his  children  to  Dlogoss,  wh^  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
historian  of  Poland  (1419-80).  H«  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  superior  talents,  which  is  proved  by  the  nume- 
rous diplomatic  missioiw  in  which  he  was  employed.  He 
collected  the  antient  dironicles,  and  formed  of  them  a  whole 
system  of  history,  supplying  their  deficiencies  from  different 
public  and  private  records.  His  work  readies  to  the  year 
1480,  in  which  he  died,  and  it  becomes  much  more  detailed 
and  displays  better  judgment  towards  the  end  than  in  the 
early  part.  His  Latin  is  not  better  than  that  which  gene- 
rally prevailed  at  that  period.  As  a  proof  of  his  industry 
we  may  mention  that  he  learned  Russian  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  chronicles  written  in  that 
language.  He  tells  us  with  sincerity  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  truth,  without  sparing  the  clergy,  and  this  is  supposed 
to  be  cause  why  his  work  was  printed  so  late  (1619) :  it  has 
been  reprinted  many  times.  After  Dlugosz's  death  the 
education  of  the  royal  princes  was  continued  by  the  Italian 
scholar  Buonacorsi,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Calli- 
maohusS^f  eiieus,  who  published  some  works  in  his  adopted 
ooontry. 

AugutUmMra  qfPalith  Liferature.—Tbe  brilliant  sera 
of  Polish  literature  b^ins  with  the  sixteenth  century  and 
extends  to  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth :  it  may  be 
considered  as  commencing  with  the  accession  of  Sigiamund 
I.,  in  1908.  It  was  during  this  reign  that  the  human  mind 
received  a  new  impulse  from  the  Reformation,  and  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  tended  in  Poland,  as  well  as  else- 
where, to  improve  the  national  language.  Poland  was  well 
prepared  for  this  revolution  by  the  Hussite  doctrines  which 
nad  circulated  there  widely  during  the  preceding  century. 
Sigismund  I.  was  of  a  tolerant  disposition,  and  his  answer  to 
EcKius,  the  antagonist  of  Luther,  who  had  sent  him  the  book 
of  Henry  VIII.  against  that  reformer, '  Permitte  mihi  ovium 
et  hircorum  rex  esse,'  shows  his  opinion  on  this  then  all- 
engrossing  subject.  By  on  ordinance  in  1939  he  established 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  this  permission  was  only  re- 
quired for  the  royal  towns,  as  the  privileges  of  the  nobles 
prevented  the  king  and  the  cleigy  from  interfering  with 
anything  on  their  own  estates.  These  privileges,  which 
paralyzed  the  power  of  the  clergy,,  facilitated  the  diffusion  of 
the  Reformation,  as  every  noble  who  had  embraced  its  doe- 
trines  gave  the  Roman  C!atholic  church  to  a  Protestant 
minister.  Under  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor  Sigis- 
mund Augustus,  Protestantism  made  further  progress,  and 
the  states,  which  assembled  after  his  death  in  1973,  acknow- 
ledged the  perfect  equaliW  of  all  Christian  confessions. 

The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages was  the  first  general  consequence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  Poland  was  no  exception  to  this  universal  rule. 
Not  only  did  Protestants  make  great  efforts  to  spread  tho 
Scriptures,  but  the  Roman  C^atholics,  in  order  to  counter- 
balance the  influence  of  the  Protestant  versions,  published 
their  own.  The  first  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Polish 
was  the  New  Testament,  by  Seklucyan,  a  Lutheran  version, 
published  in  1992  at  Konigsberg.    It  was  followed  by  dit 
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New  Testament  of  Scbarfenberger,  a  Roman  Catholic  Tor- 
sion, Cracow,  1 956;  in  1561  appeared  a  Roman  Catholic  veT<- 
Kion  of  the  whole  Bible  bv  John  Leopolita,  and  in  1563  a 
Protestant  version  was  published  at  Brest  inLithnania ;  this 
last-mentioned  Bible,  being  published  at  the  expense  of 
Prince  Radziwill,  is  also  known  nnder  the  name  of  the 
'  Radziwillian  Bible.'  In  1566  a  Socinian  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  hj  Faleonius,  appeared  at  Brest ;  and  in 
1572  a  version  of  the  whole  Bible  at  Zaslav  in  Lithnania, 
by  Budny,  a  Sooinian ;  this  latter  translation  is  ctmsidered 
ezoeedingly  eorreot,  but  the  notes  which  Budny  added  were 
of  such  a  character  that  he  was  expelled  by  the  Socinians 
from  their  congregation  as  an  infldel.  tn  1577  there  ap- 
peared at  Rakow  a  New  Testament,  by  Cseehowio,  a  So- 
cinian; in  1599,  at  Cracow,  the  Bible,  by  Wujek,  a  Jesuit— 
this  edition,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  copious  oommen- 
tary,  is  considered  eanonical.  In  1606  appeared  at  RakoW 
a  New  Testament  by  Sntaloius,  a  Socinian ;  in  1617,  at  Cra- 
cow, the  Bible,  by  Justus  Rabe,  a  Jesuit;-  and  in  1632,  at 
Danzig,  the  Bible,  by  Paliurus,  a  Protestant  Thus  Poland 
has  eleven  versions  of  the  Bible  and  Now  Testament,  which 
together  have  gone  through  more  than  forty  editions.  The 
chief  productions  of  that  period  weie  polemical  writings, 
which,  although  they  did  not  inilBediately  promote  the 
national  literature,  contributed  greatly  to  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  by  obliging  the  authors  of  those  writings  to 
severe  study  in  order  to  answer  the  attacks  of  their  anta- 
gonists. 

Schools  were  also  generally  established  by  the  Protest- 
ants ;  but  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of  Rakow,'B  Socinian 
academy,  which  was  attended  by  students  of  different  con- 
fessions, and  had  a  reputation  all  through  Europe.  The 
principal  theological  authors  of  that  period  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  are,  Hosius,  Novicampianus  (Nowo- 
polski),  Kuczborski,  but  particularly  the  Jesuit  Skarga, 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  Of  that  country,  and  the  au- 
thor of  several  works  against  the  Protestant^  and  Sawioki, 
also  a  Jesuit,  who  wrote  under  the  assumed  name  of  Cicho- 
vios.  Among  the  Pirotestants,  there  were  Turnowski,  Gk- 
gory  of  Zarnowietz,  Dtembrowski,  Volanus,  and  John  Laski 
or  Alasco,  wlio  was  invited  by  Cranmer  to  assist  at  the  Re- 
formation of  the  Anglican  church. 

The  national  language,  having  received  a  new  impulse 
from  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  began  to  be  generally 
cultivated.  The  first  compositions  were  spiritual  hymns 
and  polemical  and  religious  works.  Nicholas  Rey  (1515- 
1568),  having  become  a  zealous  Protestant,  published  a 
translation  of  the  Psalms,  a  Postilla  or  explanation  of  several 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  works  of  a  religious  as 
well  as  purely  literary  character ;  his  style  is  now  obsolete. 
John  Kochanowski  (1530-1584)  received  a  superior  educa- 
tion at  Padua  and  Paris.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country  he  was  much  patronised  by  the  king  and  the  first 
grandees :  he  rejected  all  the  brilliant  offers  of  preferment 
both  in  the  church  and  in  civil  employment,  and  settling 
on  his  paternal  estate,  devoted  himself  to  literature.  His 
poetry  is  still  classical,  and  it  breathes  a  particular  sweet- 
ness.* He  translated  the  Psalms,  the  'Phenomena'  of 
Aratus,  the  third  book  of  the  '  Iliad,'  and  Vida's  poem  on 
Chess.  Among  bis  original  productions  several  lyrical 
poems,  but  particularly  his  elegiac  lines  on  the  death  of  bis 
young  daughter,  are  beautiful.  He  wrote  several  occasional 
poems,  satires,  and  the  first  drama  in  Polish,  on  the  Greek 
model,  with  chornsses.  The  subject  was  the  dismissal  of  the 
Greek  ambassadors  who  came  to  claim  Helena  from  the  Tro- 
jans. He  also  wrote  various  fragments  in  prose,  and  four 
books  of  Latin  elegies,  as  well  as  other  poems  in  the  same 
language,  all  of  which  are  much  admirea.  His  brother  An- 
drew Kochanowski  translated  the  'Aaeid,'  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1 590 ;  and  Peter  Kochanowski  made  a  translation  of 
the  '  Gierusalemme  Liberata'  of  Tasso,  and  the  'Orlando'  of 
Ariosto  Szarzynski,  a  young  man  (died  in  1581),  who  left 
some  sonnets,  hymns,  and  a  translation  of  a  few  Psalms,  is 
only  second  to  Kochanowski.  Valentine Brtozowski,  a  Protes- 
tant clergyman,  published  (1554)  the  first  Polish  collection 
of  SBcrerl  hymns  set  to  music.  Mathias  Rybinski,  also  a 
Protesiant  clergyman,  published  a  translation  of  the  Piialms 
wbich  was  adopted  by  the  Protestant  congregations  of  Po- 
land. His  son  John  Rybinski  wrote  some  beautiful  descrip- 
tive poems,  one  of  wbich  is  *  Spring.'  Zbylitowski  was  the 
author  of  the  '  Village,'  a  didactic  poem  on  rural  economy, 
besides  other  productions  chiefly  of  a  satirical  character. 

*  Some  ofliif  poetry  hu  been  tnuKlntcd  iota  Engliih  by  Dr.  Boirrlnt. 


Groohowski,  Miaakovski,  and  Klonowicz,  ar»  renowned  for 
the  beauty  of  their  verses.  Szymonowies  or  Sinonidea, 
who  belonged  to  a  bui^^ier  ftnily  of  Leopol  (1558),  distin- 
guished himself  not  only  by  his  beantifiil  Polish  eclogues, 
but  atxmired  a  European  reputation  by  his  Latin  poems. 
Justus  Lipsius  called  him  the  Catullus  of  Poland.  From 
his  youth  he  was  known  to  the  great  Zamoysk%  who  at- 
tached him  to  his  person,  made  him  the  tutor  of  his  son, 
and  liberally  providod  for  his  support.  Pope  Clement  VIII., 
who  had  been  nuncio  in  Poland,  held  him  in  great  esteem, 
and  oonfbrred  on  him  the  honour  of  a  laurel  wreath.  His 
earliest  works  have  gone  tiirough  several  editions;  his 
Latin  poems  were  collected  and  published  at  Warsaw  in 
1 772,  by  the  papal  nuncio  in  Poland,  Angek>  Durini,  who 
beatows  on  him  the  appellation  of  the  I«tin  Pindar.  Zimo- 
rowics  (died  in  1634,  at  the  early  age  of  25)  translated 
Moachus,  and  wnte  several  original  idyls.  We  may 
add  to  the  Bucolic  poett  of  that  time  Ckiwinski  and  Chel- 
ohowski. 

The  I«tin  poets  of  that  period,  besides  J.  Kochanowski 
and  Simonides,  are  the  following: — Kriycki,  archbishop  of 
Gneinok  and  primate  of  Poland  distinguished  himself  in 
diplomacy;  and  when  king  Swismund  I.  acknowledged  as 
sovereign  duke  of  Prussia,  under  the  suserainty  of  Poland, 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  the  last  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  who  had  become  a  Protestant,  Knyoki  wrote  a  pam- 
phlet in  defence  of  that  transaction,  which  was  the  flnt 
legal  recognition  of  the  aeculariiBtion  of  a  Roman  (ktholic 
leligiotu  order  by  its  conversion  to  Protestantism.    It  waa 
therefore  no  wonder  that  the  clergy  said  that  his  pamphlet 
was  more  politic  than  Catholic.  Krsycki  corresponded  with 
many  eminent  scholars  of  his  time,  but  particularly  with 
Erasmus,  who  bestcAwed  extraordinary  praise  on  his  accom- 
plishments, and  particularly  on  his  Latin  poetry,  which 
IS  compared  by  all  competent  judges  with  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  antient  Rome.    Dantiseus,  son  of  a  burgher 
of  Danzig,  rose  by  his  services  to  the  episcopal  dignity 
of  Varmia,  was  employed  principally  on  diplomatic  mic- 
sions,  and  became  such  a  fitvourite  of  Charles  V.   that 
he  was  the  only  foreign  ambassador  who  accompanied  him 
to  Spain  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  a.d.  1525.     He  died 
in  1S48,  at  83  years  of  age,  and  left  several  Latin  poems 
which  were  much  commended  by  contemporary  scholars, 
and  particularly  by  Erasmus.    Janicki,  the  son  of  a  pea- 
sant (1916-1543),  was  educated  by  the  liberality  of  Krxycki, 
and  gained  a  great  reputation  when  only  ten  years  old. 
He  remained  a  long  time  at  Padua,  and  in  otiier  pirts 
of  Italy,  and  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old.  Pope 
Clement  VII.  crowned  him  with  a  laurel  wreath.     His 
poems  are  compared  by  many  Polish  and  foreign  authors 
with  those  of  Tibullus  and  Catullus :  they  were  collected 
and  published  at  Leipzig  by  Biihm,  in  1755,  with  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  '  Janitii  Poloni  Poetae  Lanreati  Poemata,' 
&c.    The  best  of  them  are  of  an  elegiao  charaeter.    The 
poems  of  Casimir  Sarbiewski  are  well  known  to  every  lover 
of  Latin  literature,  and  he  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
first  modern  Latin  poeL  The  other  Latin  poets  of  that  period 
are  Malinski,  Szamotalski,  Marszewski,  and  Kobylinski. 

We  must  not  omit  mentioning  a  remarkable  person,  the 
particulars  of  whose  life  are  unknown  to  ns,  but  it  appears 
that  he  lived  for  some  time  at  Venice,  and  waa  r  great 
friend  of  Aldus  Manutius.  His  facility  of  makine  verses 
seems  to  have  been  extraordinary.  He  published  a  pro- 
gram in  wbich  he  offered  to  answer  on  Candlemaa-day 
1584,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at  Venice,  in  verse,  any 
question  that  was  addressed  to  him  on  divinity  or  Aristote* 
lian  philosophy.  He  published  at  Venice,  in  Latin,  a  lau- 
datory poem  on  Zamoyski,  sumamed  the  Great,  to  which 
are  appended  six  dithyrambs  in  the  following  languages : 
on  Gideon,  in  Hebrew;  Epaminondas,  in  Gwek;  Pabios 
Maximus,  in  I«tin ;  Gran  Oapitan  Hernando  Gonxales  de 
Cordoba,  in  Spanish;  Marco  Antonio  (>>lonn8,'tn  Italian; 
and  John  TamowskI,  in  Polish. 

The  same  period  produced  many  eminent  prose  writers  in 
the  Latin  as  well  as  in  the  native  language.  The  moat  deser- 
vedly celebrated  of  them  is  Andrew  Modrzewski,  who  waa 
born  in  1506.  He  early  embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Re 
formers,  although  he  never  publicly  joinea  any  of  the  Prolee: 
tant  confessions  which  were  established  during  his  lifetime- 
la  1 534  be  went  to  Wittemberg,  where  be  completed  hk 
studies  under  the  direction  of  MeUnchthon,  whose  friend 
iihip  ha  fully  possessed.  After  having  resided  in  aeveral 
parts  of  Germany,  he  returned  to  bis  country,  and  having 
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become  aeereUry  to  Sigiaannd  Angustus,  rained  the  obH- 
inited  confidence  of  that  kin^.  His  most  oeTebrated  work  k 
'  De  RepubUea  Bmendanda,'  which  was  declared  by  John 
Justiniani,  a  celebrated  professor  of  Padua,  Peter  Martyr, 
and  some  other  eminent  scholars,  to  be  the  best  political 
work  of  that  period.  It  has  been  translated  into  German, 
French,  and  Spanish ;  a  Polish  translation  appeared  in 
1577.  The  work  is  divided  into  Shocks:  1,  DeMoribnt; 
2,  De  legibus ;  3,  De  Bello ;  4,  De  Eceleaia ;  i,  De  Sohola. 
This  last  is  decidedly  of  an  anti- Roman  Catholic  tendency. 
It  was  published  at  Cracow  in  1551,  and  at  Basel  in  1554- 
1559. 

Onecbowski  (Orlchovius),  bom  in  1512,  wai  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  who,  having  married  a  wife,  maintained  an 
animated  dispute  with  Rome  about  the  lawflilness  of  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  and  became  celebrated  over  all  Europe  by  the 
eloquent  invectives  with  which  he  attacked  the  pApal  power. 
He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  became 
as  zealous  an  advocate  of  the  papal  authoi-ity  as  he  had  for- 
merly been  its  opponent.  Besides  his  polemical  writings, 
be  wrote  several  works  of  a  political  and  historical  character. 
His  writings  in  Latin  as  well  as  Polish  are  distinguished  by 
great  beauty  of  style,  but  disgraced  by  extreme  violenee, 
which  was  however  perhaps  well  calculated  for  producing  a 
momentary  eflfect.  Being  a  zealous  advocate  for  a  war  with 
the  Turks,  he  supported  his  views  by  pamphlets ;  he  wrote 
also  Annsjs  of  Poland,  but  comprising  only  a  short  period. 
The  number  of  pamphlets  which  he  published  on  several 
occasions  is  about  50:  the  most  remarkable  is  entitled 
Chimssra,'  which  was  directed  against  the  opponents  of 
Rome,  in  which  he  attempts  to  establish  the  temporal  au- 
thority of  the  pope. 

Gkulicki,  bishop  of  Posnania  (1537-1601),  is  the  author 
of  a  valuable  political  treatise  entitled '  De  Optimo  Senatore,' 
Venice,  1588.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Oldis- 
worth,  and  published  under  the  title  of  the  '  Accomplished 
Senator,'  in  1733,  London.  Adam  Burski  published,  in 
Latin,  at  Zamosc,  1604,  the  philosophy  of  Cicero,  entitled 
*  Dialectica  Ciceroni's  qua  dispersa  in  seriptts  reliquit,'  &e., 
a  much  esteemed  work,  which  is  attributed  by  many  to  the 
great  general  and  statesman  Zamoyski,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  and  patron  of  Burski.  Moscicki  was  the  author  of 
a  treatise  on  logic,  besides  many  theological  works.    Gorski 

Jmblished,  in  1663,  'Commentarii  Artis  Dialectiese ;'  and 
eft  in  manuscript  several  works  on  history  and  politics. 
The  Jesuit  Smigiecki  published  a  work  on  logic,  which  was 
long  used  not  only  in  the  schools  of  Poland,  but  also  abroad ; 
it  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  among  other  places  at  Ox- 
ford. Petryvy  published  at  Cracow,  1605-1618,  a  beautiful 
Polish  translation  of  Aristotle's  politics,  ethics,  &c. 

The  principal  historians  of  this  period  are  Mathias  of 
Mieehow  (dieid  in  1523),  who  wrote  'Descriptio  Sarmatia- 
rum  Asians  et  Europeanee,'  and  '  Chronica  Polonorum 
usque  ad  annum  I504-'  both  these  works  had  for  some 
time  great  celebrity,  being  the  first  Polish  histories  which 
were  printed,  and  they  went  through  several  editions  in  dir-_ 
ferent  countries.  In  the  first  work  he  defended  his  country 
against  the  aspersions  of  iBneas  Sylvius,  who  wrote  against 
Poland  out  of  spite  fbr  the  loss  of  the  rich  bishopric  of 
Varmia,  which  was  refhsed  to  him  by  the  king,  although 
granted  by  the  pope.  Martin  Kromer  (1512-89)  was  the 
son  of  a  peasant,  but  rose  by  his  services,  chiefly  in  the 
diplomatic  line,  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishop.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work,  *De  Origine  et  Rebus  Oiestis  Polonornm 
Libri  xxz,'  Basil.,  1 555,  which  has  been  often  reprinted ;  and 
2, '  Polonia,  sive  de  Situ,  Populis,  Moribus,  Magistratibns, 
et  Republici  Regni  Poloniss  Xibri  Duo,'  Basil.,  1568,  also 
often  reprinted,  and  among  others  by  the  Eltevirs.  It  is 
an  admirable  geographical  and  statistical  sketch  of  Poland. 
Herburt,  an  accomplished  lawyer,  wrote  a  history  of  Poland 
in  Latin,  BasiL,  1521 ;  it  was  reprinted  several  times,  and  a 
French  translation  of  it  appearea  at  Paris  in  1573.  Neuge- 
bauer  (died  in  1618),  a  native  of  Prussia,  left  two  works: 
I,  '  Historite  Rerum  Polonicarum  Libri  vii.,'  Francofiirti, 
1611;  and  a  continuation  of  the  same  work,  entitled  '  Hist 
Rer.  Pol.  concinnata  et  ad  Sigismundum  III.  usque  Libris  x. 
deducta,'  Hanovise,  1618.  In  addition  to  an  historical  sketch, 
these  works  contain  a  political  and  physical  description  of  Po- 
land; they  had  consid««ble  reputation  abroad,  although  th<!y 
are  in  fact  nothing  better  than  abridgments  of  Kromer  and 
some  other  Polish  historians,  a  fkct  which  the  author  does 
not  state. 

Count  AloMnder  Chiagnini  wo*  a  native  of  Italy,  but 


having  king  sarved  m  Oie  army  at  Poland,  he  was  mtm 
rolised,  and  died  in  that  country  in  1814.  He  wiota 
'  Sarmatls  EuropoB  Descriptio,' Craoow,  1578,  which  haa 
often  been  reprinted  in  the  original  text,  and  in  Italian 
in  Romuaio's  colleotion,  Venice,  1588.  Ghiagnini  waa 
accused  by  Stryikowski,  who  had  served  under  his  orders, 
of  having  published  his  manoseript  under  his  name.  Thia 
aeeusation,  made  by  a  contemporary  author,  and  not  con- 
tradieted  by  Guagnini  himself,  appeared  to  be  so  well 
founded,  that  Mitaler,  in  hli  colleotion  of  Polish  histo- 
rians, printed  this  work  wider  the  name  of  Stryikowski, 
without  even  mentioning  that  «f  Goagnini ;  yet  the  eritiea. 
aeuteness  of  the  learned  liriewel  has  disproved  the  im- 
putation  of  this  gross  plagiarism  agaiaat  Guagnini,  whose 
work  is  composed  with  much  more  method  and  order 
than  that  of  Stryikowski.  This  lastnamed  auUior  pub- 
lished in  Polish  a  'Chronicle  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  and 
Russia,'  KSnigsberg,  1582,  and  Warsaw,  17*6.  It  is  de- 
ficient in  methodical  arrangement,  and  in  historieol  eriti 
cism,  and  is  also  disfigured  by  numerous  absurd  vetaes,  for 
the  author  always  describes  the  most  important  events  in 
rhyme.  Notwithstanding  all  these  defbeto,  it  ia  a  valuable 
work  on  account  of  the  information  which  it  oontains,  and 
which  the  author  collected  from  traditions,  nwnusoripts,  and 
other  sonrees  no  longer  extant  Stryikowski  himself  was  a 
very  remarkable  character  (bom  1547).  He  was  educated  at 
the  university  of  Craoow,  and  continued  his  studies  in  several 
uAiversities  of  Italy  and  Germany ;  for  some  time  he  served  in 
the  army.  Having  accompanied  a  Polish  embassy  to  Constan- 
tinople, he  made  a  voyage  in  the  Levant,  and  was  taken  by 
pirates,  on  which  occasion  he  loat  his  manuscripts,  and  re- 
mained several  years  in  captivity  until  his  family  paid  his  ran- 
som. On  his  return  to  Poland,  hetaokorden,and  died  in  1600 
as  archdeacon  of  Samogitia.  The  anecdotes  and  traits  of  his 
adventurous  life,  which  he  sometimes  intermingles  in  his 
narrative,  give  a  romantio  interest  to  his  work.  Lucas 
Gomicki  (1520-80),  secretary  to  king  S.  Augustus,  wrote 
in  Polish  a  history  of  his  country  from  1538  to  1572,  which 
was  published  in  1637.  He  ts  also  the  author  of  the  follow- 
ing works: — 'The  Road  to  a  nerfoot  Liberty,'  1590 ;  and  a 
*  Dialogue  between  a  Pole  ana  an  Italian,  on  the  Liberty, 
I.aws,  and  Manners  of  Poland,'  published  1616;  'The 
Polish  Courtier,  a  free  translation  of  the  Libro  del  Cor- 
teKiano  of  Baltazar  CJtotigltoni,  adopted  to  the  Polish  oourt 
ana  manners  of  that  time  ;*  a  IVeatise  on  Orthography, 
and  several  tranalations  of  clissieal  authors.  His  style  is  a 
pattern  of  purity  and  elegonoe  even  in  the  Augustan  age  of 
Polish  literature. 

Martin  Bielski  (1500-75)  wrote,  in  Polish,  a '  Universal 
History,' Cracow,  1550,  which  is  characterised  by  the  beauty 
of  its  style.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  art 
of  war,  and  of  several  biographies  of  ancient  philosopbeia. 
His  son,  Joachim  Bielski,  also  wrote  in  Polish  a  chronicle 
of  his  country  (Oaeow,  1 597),  which  in  style  ia  equal  to 
the  work  of  his  father.  Stanislaus  Samioki  published  in 
1587,  at  Cracow,  'Annates  Flolonoram  et  Lithuanornm 
Libri  viiL'  It  contains  some  abeurdities  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  fobulous  times  and  the  origin  of  nations,  but  the 
modern  part  is  judiciously  written.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  '  Descriptio  Veteris  et  Novte  Poh>ni«,'  Craeow,  1585. 
Reynhold  Ueydenstejm,  a  learned  lawyer,  wrote '  I>e  bello 
Mosoovitico  quod  Stephanus  rex  Poloni*  gessit  commen- 
tariorum  libri  vi.,'  Cracow,  1584,  which  ha*  often  been  re- 
printed. It  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  Poland,  and  has  all  the  interest  of  historical  memoirs, 
as  the  author  was  a  witness  of  the  event*  which  he  de- 
scribe. His  son,  John  Heydensteyn,  eastellon  of  Daniig 
continued  the  work  to  the  year  1603,  from  his  father's  manu 
scripts,  'Rerum  Polonicaram  ab  excessu  Sigismundi  Au- 
gusti,  &c.,  Libri  xii.,'  Frankftirt,  1673.  Solikowski,  arch- 
bishop of  Leopol  (1526-1603),  who  took  an  important  part  in 
the  aflkir*  of  his  country,  was  Ae  author  of  'Commentarius 
Brevis  Reram  Polonicaram  k  Morte  Sigismundi  Augusti,' 
1S79-IS90,  Danzig,  1647,  a  work  not  devoid  of  merit  Paul 
Piaseeki,  bishop  of  Przemysl  (1 583-1 649),  wrotp  a  history  of 
Europe,  fVom  1572  till  1645,  entitled  'Chronics  Rerum 
Gestarum  in  Europe,'  Oacow,  1645-48,  a  work  distinguished 
by  the  soundness  of  its  political  views  and  great  impwtiality 
The  author's  public  career  was  guided  hy  the  principles 
which  he  advocated  in  his  work,  and  his  private  character 
was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  praise,  yet  these  very  quolitieo, 
which  give  value  to  his  work,  brought  upon  him  many  bitter 
enemie*,  and  the  Jesuits  attoeked  him  violMttly  for  kaving 
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spoken  freely  of  their  pernicious  influene*  in  Poland,  aod  I 
Mving  called  the  authors  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  in  Eng- 
land '  malefietors.'  Braun,  who  wrote  a  critical  work  on 
Polish  literature,  gives  the  following  judgment :  *  This 
author  (Piaaecki)  told  the  truth  to  his  dtfuntrymen  as  well  as 
to  foreigners;  he  divulged  the  intrigue*  of  the  papal  legate, 
Annibal  of  Capua ;  he  discovered  the  peijury  of  another 
legate,  Malaspina ;  he  said  that  the  French  league  had 
nothing  holy  but  its  name;  he  inveighed  against  intole- 
rance in  Bohemia  and  Hungary;  he  raised  hi*  eloquent 
voice  in  favour  of  liberty  of  conscience;  o»  reproaehed  the 
Jesuits  with  teaching  regicide  in  the  schools  of  France,  and 
proved  the  justice  of  their  expulsion  from  Venice,  Bohemia, 
aod  England;  he  brought  to  light  their  intrigues  at  the 
court  of  Poland,  and  maintained  that  they  were  the  cause 
of  the  wars  with  Sweden,  Turkey,  Muscovy,'  &&  &c. 

Among  the  historians  of  that  period  we  may  mention 
Bsowski,  the  continuator  of  Baronius's  '  Ecclesiastical  An- 
nals.' Hewasbornofadistinf^uished  fkmily  in  ld67.  Having 
entered  the  order  of  Sl  Dominic,  be  was  for  some  time  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Milan,  and  of  divinity  at  Bologna.  On 
his  return-to  Poland  he  was  imade  superior  of  the  Domir 
nican  convent  at  Cracow.  He  went  finally  to  Rome,  where 
he  enfi^ed  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History,'  and  remained 
tin  his  death  in  1637.  The  continuation  of  Baronius,  which 
contains  the  events  from  1198  to  1572,  is  comprehended  in 
twelve  volumes,  of  which  only  nine  were  printed.  The  work 
is  written  with  extraordinary  research,  but  it  raised  much 
enmity  against  the  author  by  three  circumstances.  In  the 
first  place,  by  not  having  spoken  with  sufficient  respect  of 
John  Scotus,  suriiamed  '  Dootor  Subtilis,'  he  offended  all  the 
orders  which  follow  the  rule  of  St  Francis ;  2dly,  having 
mentioned  in  a  slighting  manner  a  production  of  St.  Hilde- 
garda,  he  excited  the  most  violent  hatred  of  the  Jesuits;  and 
3dly,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  so  angry  with  him  for  having 
written  against  the  emperor  Louis  fV.  of  Bavaria,  that  he 
ordered  his  chancellor  Hervart  to  write  a  refutation  of 
Bzowski,  who  was  ultimately  compelled  to  retract  what  he 
had  written  about  the  emperor.     Bzowski  published  also  a 

S-eat  number  of  works  in  Latin,  and  a  few  in  Polish, 
ayle,  who  eives  in  his  '  Historical  Dictionary'  a  very  ex- 
tensive article  on  him  (under  the  name  of  Bsovius),  states 
that  it  has  been  remarked  of  him  that  it  would  be  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  Bsowski  wrote  more  works  than  other 
persons  have  read.  Lasioki  was  the  author  of  a  history  of 
the  Bohemian  brethren,  and  of  a  '  Treatise  on  the  Samogi- 
tian  or  Lithuanian  Mythology.'  John  Krasinski  wrote  a 
description  of  Poland,  entitled  'J.  Crassini  Polonia,'  &a, 
BononisB,  1574:  it  was  written  for  Henry  of  Valois  (lU.  of 
France),  when  he  was  elected  king  of  Poland,  and  contains 
a  political  description  of  that  country.  It  is  remarkable  ibr 
the  beauty  of  its  style,  and  was  attributed  by  Thuanus  to  the 
celebrated  Sigonius,  who  was  the  tutor  of  krasinski.  This 
assertion  was  however  proved  to  be  erroneous;  Sigonius 
only  induced  Krasinski  to  undertake  the  work.  The  cele- 
brated geographer  Cluverius  (1580-1623),  born  at  Dansig, 
and  partly  educated  at  the  court  of  Poland,  belongs  also  to 
the  authors  of  that  country.  We  must  add  to  the  list  of  the 
Polish  historians,  Paptocki,  the  author  of  a  genealogical  work 
on  the  noble  families  of  Poland,  published  at  Cracow,  1578, 
with  many  wood-cuts.  He  also  wrote  a  similar  work  on 
Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

Many  of  the  works  which  have  been  enumerated  were 
published  in  the  collection  of  Pistorius,  at  Basil,  1582,  in  3 
vols.,  folio  entitled  *  Polonicae  Hisloriae  Corpus,'  &c.,  and 
in  the  Elzevirian  collection, '  Rerum  Publicarum,'  entitled 
'Reipublica,  sive  Status  Regni  Polonia,'  &c.,  Leyden, 
1626. 

The  study  of  law  was  not  neglected  in  Poland  during 
this  period  of  its  intellectual  elevation.  A  collection  of  laws 
was  made,  containing  the  oode  of  Caaimir  the  Great  (1374), 
and  all  the  enactments  from  that  time,  with  the  addition  of 
Saxon  or  Magdeburg  law,  by  which  the  towns  of  Poland 
were  governed;  this  was  the  work  of  Raymundus  Neapoli- 
tanua,  and  was  published,  by  orderofKing  Alexander  L,  by  the 
Chancellor  John  Laski,  in  15U6,  at  Creoow.  This  valuable 
•ollection  is  the  only  one  which  obtained  a  legal  sanction. 
Another  collection  was  published  by  order  of  King  Sigis- 
inund  I.,  at  Cracow,  1532;  but  it  never  obtained  a  legal 
sanction. 

James  Prtyluski  was  originally  a  Roman  Catholic  cler^ 
gyman,  but  he  embraced  Protestantism,  and  becamea  public 
BotanT of  the  district  of  Cracow:  heanangedthe  lawsofbis 


country  aooording  to  the  Roman  method. '  secundum  jus  per- 
sonamm,  rerum,  et  actionum,'  Oacow,  1553.  This  work, 
although  undertaken  by  order  of  the  king,  never  obtained 
a  legal  sanction,  which  was  mainly  owing  to  the  great 
opposition  of  the  Roman  C!atholic  clergy,  on  account  of 
the  bitter  invectives  against  that  body  in  which  Pnyluski 
indulged  in  his  *  Prototypon,'  which  he  bad  published  as  a 
prospectus  to  his  work.  John  Herburt,  castellan  of  Sanok 
whom  we  have  mentioned  among  the  historians  of  his 
country,  published,  in  1 563,  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  Po- 
land in  Latin,  arranged  in  alphabetic^  order.  This  collec- 
tion, although  never  formally  sanctioned,  was  recognised  in 
the  courts,  and  has  been  reprinted  several  times.  CJolieo- 
tions  of  laws  in  the  national  language  were  published  at 
Ctaoow  in  1560,  1578,  and  1581.  Stanislaus  Sarnicki,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  an  historian,  published  in  Polish  a  large 
work,  divided  into  twelve  books,  on  the  laws  of  his  country. 
But  the  most  ample  and  best  collection  of  the  Polish  laws, 
published  during  this  period,  is  that  of  Janussowski,  Cra- 
cow, 1600. 

The  mathematical  sciences  and  the  different  branches  of 
natural  philosophy  were  also  cultivated  with  considerable 
success  in  Poland  during  this  period.  Besides  Copernicus, 
the  university  of  Cracow  produced  several  eminent  mathe- 
maticians. Martinus  of  Olkuss  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
another  mathematician  of  the  same  name)  received  his  doc- 
tor's degree  at  Cracow,  and  became  professor  of  astronomy  in 
the  university  of  that  town.  This  university,  being  invited 
by  Pope  Leo  X.  to  present  a  project  for  the  reform  of  the 
calendar,  commissioned  Martin  of  Olkusz  to  perform  this 
task,  which  he  did  in  his  treatise  'Nova  Calendarii Romani 
Reformatio.'  Leo  X.  signified  to  the  university  of  Cracow 
his  entire  approbation  of  this  work  ;  but  the  reformation  of 
the  calendar  was  postponed  by  the  important  events  which 
agitated  Europe,  and  particularly  the  church,  during  Leo's 
pontificate,  and  it  was  not  effected  till  1583,  under  Gregory 
XIII.  Tlie  change  was  made  however  entirely  according  to 
the  plan  proposed  by  Martin  of  Olkusz.  Although  his 
name  was  not  mentioned  on  that  occasion,  an  autograph 
copy  of  the  treatise  of  Martin  of  Olkusz  has  been  preserved, 
and  serves  as  the  means  of  restoring  the  honour  of  the  re- 
form of  the  calendar  to  the  real  author.    He  died  in  1540. 

Stanislaus  Grzebski  (1526-72)  wrote  the  first  work  on  geo- 
metry in  Polish,  1566.  Peter  Slowacki,  professor  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  university  of  Cracow,  assisted  in  the  reform- 
ation of  the  calendar  at  Rome ;  and  a  letter  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory XIU.,  giving  great  commendation  to  this  mathema- 
tician, is  stiU  extant;  he  left  almanacs.  Broscius,  a  name 
Latinized  from  Brozek  (1581-1652),  canon  of  Oacow  and 
rector  of  the  university,  was  not  only  deeply  versed  in  the 
mathematics,  but  was  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew,  metaphysics,  divinity,  medicine,  and  even  mu- 
sic. Besides  several  works  on  different  subjects,  he  wrote 
several  mathematical  treatises,  and  a  defence  of  Aristotle 
and  Euclid  against  Ramus.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
severe  work  against  the  Jesuits. 

Sendzivoy  or  Sendivogius  (1565-1645)  acquired  a  certain 
reputation  overall  Europe  by  his  alchemical  vagaries.  An-, 
dreas  Mirowski  published,  in  1596,  a  '  Theory  of  Winds ;' 
Willichius,  in  1523,  a  treatise  '  De  Salinis  Cracovianis ;' 
Simon  of  Lovicz  wrote  '  De  Heibarum  Virtutibus,'  with 
figures,  1537;  Stephen  Falimierz  wrote  in  Polish  on  differ- 
ent branches  of  natural  history  connected  with  medicine, 
1534  ;  Hieronymus  Splbzyuski,  alderman  of  Cracow,  and 
physician  to  King  Sigismund  Augustus,  wrote  in  Polish  a 
work  on  animals,  plants,  and  the  birth  of  man,  1534— one  part 
relating  to  plants,  entitled  '  Herbarium,'  &c.,  was  published 
with  many  additions  by  Siennik,  in  1568;  the  'Herbarium' 
of  Martin  of  Urzendow  appeared  in  1595.  But  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  botanical  works  of  that  period  was  that 
of  Simon  Sirenski,  professor  of  medicine  at  Cracow, '  On  the 
Nature  and  Use  of  Plants,'  Cracow,  1614 :  it  was  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  Princess  Anna  Vasa,  sister  of  King 
Sigismund  III.,  who  was  a  great  lover  of  botany,  and  left  an 
herbarium,  which  was  collected  and  arranged  with  her  own 
hands.  The  work  contains  all  that  was  known  at  that  time, 
and  is  adorned  with  many  woodcuts.  Many  authors  sup- 
pose Zaluzianski,  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  his  '  Methodus  Herbarum,'  in  which  he 
establishes  the  sexual  differences  of  plants,  a  discovery 
v'hich  was  neglected  till  the  time  of  Linntsus,  to  have  been 

Pole,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  a  Bohemian. 

There  ware  several  works  on  rural  economy,  the  breeding 
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of  cattle,  keeping  of  fishponds,  bees,  tee. .  tbe  best  is '  Hip- 
pica,'  or  a  work  on  horses,  by  Monivid  Dorohostayski, 
grand-marshal  of  Lithuania,  an  accomplished  nobleman. 
This  work  was  published  at  Cracow,  1603,  with  many  fine 
engravings. 

Works  on  medicine  were  published  by  Wedelicki,  Cypria- 
nus  ofLoricc,  Peter  of  Kobylin,  and  others ;  but  the  most 
distinguished  physician  of  the  period  was  Joseph  Strut,  (I  SIO- 
1668),  who  became  professor  of  medicine  at  Padua,  where 
he  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  reviving  the  doctrine  of 
Galenus  about  pulsation,  in  his  treatise  '  Artis  Spbygmicee, 
jam  mille  duceatos  annos  perdite  et  desideratse,  Dbri 
v.,  Struthio  Posnaniense,'  &c,  Venet,  1583,  a  work 
which  makes  an  epoch  in  medicine.  He  wrote  a  large 
number  of  other  works :  and  his  renown  was  such  that  he 
was  invited  to  CSonstantinople  by  Saltan  Solyman,  whom  he 
treated  with  great  sneoess.  He  died  as  physician  of  Kin^ 
Sifismund  Augustus. 

Military  science  could  not  bo  neglected  in  a  country  like 
Poland,  which  was  constantly  involved  in  war.  Albert, 
duke  of  Prussia,  a  vassal  of  Poland,  wrote  a  great  work  on 
the  art  of  war,  which  he  dedicated  to  King  Sigismund  Augus- 
tus, and  sent  to  him,  in  Oerman  and  Polish,  the  manuscript 
copy :  the  work  has  never  been  printed.  John  Tarnowski, 
grand  general  of  Poland,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  sol- 
diers and  statesmen  whom  that  country  ever  produced,  pub- 
lished, in  his  own  estate  of  Tarnow,  a  treatise  entitled  *  Con- 
silium Rationis  Bellicss,'  1557.  A  great  work  on  antient 
and  modern  military  science  in  Polish,  was  published  in 
1569.  Adam  Freytag,  a  native  of  Thorn,  and  professor  at 
the  Protestant  school  of  Keydany,  wrote  in  Oerman  a  work 
on  fortiflcation,  with  many  engravings :  printed  at  Lejrden 
by  Elzevir,  in  1631 :  it  was  dedicated  to  Vladislav  prince 
royal  of  Poland,  and  was  much  esteemed  all  over  Europe. 

This  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  state  of  Polish  literature 
during  its  golden  age,  which  begins  with  the  reig^  of  Sigis- 
mund I.,  1508,  and  ends  with  that  of  Sigismund  III.,  1632. 
We  have  enumerated  the  causes  of  this  extraordinary 
development  of  the  national  intellect  daring  that  period, 
which  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  prosperous  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  its  political  importance,  the  political 
and  religious  liberty  which  did  not  yet  degenerate  into 
1  icence,  and  the  safo^  from  every  kind  at  oppression  enjoyed 
by  its  citisens,  advantages  which  attracted  to  Poland  many 
eminent  foreigners,  who  sought  there  a  refuge  from  peise- 
outioDB.  The  progress  of  literature  and  soienee  in  Poland 
was  particularly  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  the  >  superior 
ranks  of  society,  the  court,  the  nobles,  and  the  higher 
clergy.  It  is  a  particular  trail  whieh  distinguishea  this  period 
of  Polish  civilization,  that  notwithstanding  tbe  bitterness  of 
theologieal  controversy,  which  divided  the  country  into 
many  parties,  there  were  numerous  instances  of  scientiflo  and 
literary  intercourse,  carried  on  with  all  the  marks  of  firiendship 
and  personal  esteem,  between  individuals  who  were  divided 
by  religious  tenets,  which  they  warmly  defended  by  their 
writings.  Thoe  are  indeed  instances  of  eminent  noble- 
men, and  even  prelates,  patronizing  individuals  who  pro- 
fesseid  a  different  faith.  But  the  reign  of  Sigismund  III. 
wrought  a  melancholy  change  in  the  intelleotual  condition 
of  Poland.  This  narrow-minded  and  bitted  king,  during  a 
reign  of  40  yean,  pursued  only  one  object,  tbe  extirpation 
of  all  the  confessions  that  were  opposed  to  Rome,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  undivided  papal  dominion  .in  Poland. 
He  attained  that  object  by  aacnOcing  every  interest  of  the 
country;  and  although  the  great  number  of  eminent  men 
who  were. educated  during  the  fortunate  reigns  of  Sigis- 
mund Angustus  and  Stephen  Battery  counterbalanoed  for 
some  time  the  growing  evil,  the  mischievous  policy  of  the 
king  finally  prevailed,  as  those  distinguished  petsons  gra- 
dually disappeared.  Prevented  by  the  laws  of  Poland, 
which  guaranteed  perfect  religions  liberty  to  its  citizens, 
from  employing  open  persecution,  he,  or  rather  the  Jesuits, 
whose  tool  he  was,  advanced  this  project  with  great  success, 
by  arti&ce  and  cunning.  Sigismund  UI.  gloried  in  the 
nickname  of'  the  king  of  the  .Jesuits,'  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  whose  patronage  was  the  only  load  to  prefer- 
ment. 

This  patronage  could  only  be  secured  by  a  display  of  zeal 
for  the  interasts  of  Rome  in  general,  and  for  those  of  their 
order  in  particular.  The  king  having  the  distribution  of 
M  the  chief  dignities  of  the  state,  and  the  gift  of  the  sta- 
rosties,  or  onnro  domains,  which  were  granted  for  life,  these 
■dvaDtagBS  were  obtained  not  by  services  to  the  eoontry,  but 


by  gaining  the  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  wealth  increased 
by  private  donations  so  rapidly,  that  in  1627  they  had 
400,000  dollars  (about  100,000^.  English  monev)  of  yearly 
income.  Their  colleges  spread  over  all  Poland,  and  at  the 
close  of  Sigismund's  reign  they  had  50  schools,  in  which  a 
great  part  of  the  children  of  the  nobles  were  educated.  Their 
riches  and  the  number  of  their  schools  went  on  increasing, 
for  their  pupils  became  the  most  ardent  promoters  of  their 
views.  'The  system  of  education  adopted  in  those  schools 
was  calculated  not  to  elevate,  but  to  depress  the  under- 
standing, and  was  ably  exposed  by  the  learned  Broscius, 
who,  although  himself  a  Roman  Qitholic  clergyman,  and 
attached  to  his  church,  severely  attacked  (in  a  book  entitled 
'  Dialogue  of  a  Landowner  with  the  Parish  Priest')  the  re- 
trograde movement  which  these  priests  were  giving  to  the 
national  intellect  Unable  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  au- 
thor, the  Jesuits  persecuted  the  printer,  who  was  at  their 
instigation  publicly  flogged  and  banished.  There  were 
several  Protestant  schools  in  Poland,  but  some  of  them  were 
destroyed,  as  well  as  the  churches  of  the  same  confession, 
by  a  lawless  mob  excited  by  the  Jesuits,  whose  protection 
insured  the  impunity  of  these  rioters.  The  Socinian  aca- 
demy of  Rakow,  which  was  celebrated  all  over  Europe,  and 
where  pupils  belonging  to  different  religions  were  educated, 
was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  the  diet  in  1638,  in  conse- 
ouence  of  twoi  pupils  of  that  school  being  charged  with  having 
tnrown  stones  at  a  cross.  This  measure,  obtained  by  the  grow- 
ing influence  of  the  Jesuits,  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of 
the  two  remaining  Socinian  schools,  Kisielin  and  Beres- 
teezko  in  Volhynia.  The  Protestant  schools,  generally  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribution,  were  unable  to  enter  into 
competition  with  those  of  their  antagonists,  which  had  ample 
endowments.  Many  of  the  former  schools,  deriving  their 
support  ftom  the  liberality  of  great  ftmilies,  ceased  to  exist, 
or  were  converted  into  Roman  (Datholic  establishments,  as 
soon  as  their  patrons  returned  to  the  old  faith.  The  con- 
sequences of  all  this  were  fatal  to  the  national  intellect  of 
Poland ;  and  the  literature  of  that  country,  which  pro- 
duced so  many  splendid  works  in  Latin  and  in  Polish, 
can  scarcely  boiast  of  any  production  of  merit  iVom  that  epoch 
to  the  second  part  of  ^e  eighteenth  century,  which  was  the 
period  during  which  the  Jesuits  had  unlimited  power  over  the 
national  education.  The  Polish  language,  whieh  had  attained 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  during  the  preceding  period,  was 
soon  corrupted  by  an  absurd  admixture  of  Latin  and  barbaric 
phrases,  called  'macaronic,'  which  disgraced  Polish  literary 
productions  for  more  than  a  century.  As  the  chief  object  of 
the  Jesuits  was  to  combat  anti-Romanists,  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  their  instruction  was  polemical  divinity ;  and  the 
ablest.^ of  their  students,  instead  of  acquiring  information 
which  might  enable  them  to  become  useful  members  of  so- 
ciety, lost  their  time  in  dialectic  subtleties  and  quibbles. 
The  Jesuits,  well  aware  that  vanity  is  the  most  accessible  of 
hnman  weaknesses,  were  as  prodigal  of  praise  to  their  par- 
tisans as  they  were  lavish  of  abuse  on  their  antagonists.  Thus 
the  benefactors  of  their  order  became  the  objects  of  the  most 
fulsome  adulation,  which  nothing  but  the  corrupted  taste 
acquired  in  their  schools  could  have  rendered  palatable. 
Their  bombastie  panegyrics,  lavished  on  the  most  insignifi- 
cant persons,  were  almost  the  only  literature  of  the  country. 
The  censorship  was  established  in  1618,  and  the  first '  Index 
Librorum  Prohibitorum'  was  published  about  that  time. 
Not  only  the  progress  of  literature  was  arrested  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jesuits,  but  a  great  number  of  valuable  pro- 
duetions  df  tbe  preceding  period  were  destroyed  by  them,  in 
order  to  obliterate  every  vestige  of  heresy.  The  families 
and  individuals  who  passed  fh>m  Protestantism  to  Romanism 
surrendered  their  libraries  to  the  Jesuits,  who  delivered  them 
to  the  flames;  thcfy  even  purchased  at  a  high  price  all  books 
and  documents  relating  to  Protestantism,  in  order  to  destroy 
them.  Thus  although  they  were  unable  to  exterminate 
literairproduetions  bel«mging  to  a  period  of  religious  liberty 
with  the  same  Tiolenoe  as  they  did  in  Bohemia,  they  <de- 
stroyed  a  great  quantity  of  valuable  documents  relating  par- 
ticularly to  the  religious  history  of  Poland. 

Notwithstanding  this  melancholy  decline  of  mental  culti* 
vation,  Ptdand  produced,  in  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
some  few  authors  of  note.  Such  were  Twardowski  (1600- 
1560),  author  of  saiFeral  descriptive  poems  in  Polish;  Bar- 
dzinski,  translator  of  Lucan  and  otiier  Latin  authors; 
Birkowski,  a  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  preacher ;  Koo- 
howski,  a  Latin  poet,  and  author  of  a  history  of  Poland  firom 
1648  to  1675,  in  Latin ;  Rttdawski,  a  history  of  Poland,  1641* 
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1660.  Starovolski,  who  died  in  1656,  at  s  Twy  advanoed 
ag«,  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  historical  and  bio- 
graphical works.  Wengierski,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  is  the 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Slavonian  churches :  and  Lubi- 
eniecki,  a  learned  Socinian,  is  the  author  of  the  '  Historia 
Reformationis  Foloniee.'  Siemienowicx,  a  native  of  Lithu- 
ania, an  officer  wjo  served  a  long  time  in  the  Dutch  armies 
under  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  wrote  a  work  on  artillery,  en- 
titled '  Artis  MagnsB  Artilleris  Pars  Prima ;  auctore  Cazi- 
nsiro  Siemienowicz,  equite  Lithuano,  olim  Reg.  Pol.  Artil- 
■erite  Pioprsfecto,'  Amstelodam,  1660.  Death  prevented  the 
author  from  publishing  the  second  part;  but  this  work,  even 
in  its  incomplete  state,  was  considered  as  classical  in  all 
Europe,  was  translated  into  French  and  Gcerman,  and  the  mi- 
litary authors  of  the  seventeenth  century  cited  Siemienowicc 
as  the  most  important  authority  on  all  that  referred  to  ar- 
tillery. To  this  period  belongs  also  the  astronomer  Heve- 
lius  (1611-1687),  a  native  of  Dancig,  and  alderman  of  that 
city,  where  his  works  were  published.  He  was  liberally 
supported  by  John  Sobieski,  in  honour  of  whom  he  named 
1  constellation  Scutum  Sohiescianum.  The  Protestant  high 
school  at  Leszno  or  Lissa,  supported  by  the  powerful  family 
of  Leszczynski,  attracted  students  not  only  from  Pbland,  but 
also  from  Prussia,  Silesia,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  even  Hun- 

fary.  At  a  time  when  the  university  of  Cracow  and  the 
esuits'  colleges  in  Poland,  and  the  Roman  C&tholio  as  well 
as  Protestant  schools  of  Gennany,  followed  the  old  methods 
of  instruction,  which  were  calcukted  only  to  waste  the  pre- 
cious time  of  the  pupils,  the  professors  of  Lesino  dated  to 
open  a  new  road  in  that  important  field.  Comenius,  who 
acquired  celebrity  over  all  Europe  by  his  efibrts  to  improve 
the  methods  of  education,  composed  for  the  school  of  Leszno 
his  celebrated  work  '  Jonua  Lioguarum  reserata.'  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages.  The 
same  school  was  honoured  by  the  co-operation  of  another 
learned  individual.  Dr.  Johnstone,  who  acquired  a  great 
reputation  all  over  Europe  by  his  works,  particularly  on 
natural  history.  He  was  bom  in  1603,  at  Szamotuly  or 
Sambter,  in  Grand  Poland,  of  a  &mily  descended  from  the 
Johnstones  of  Craigboume  in  Scotland,  and  which  like  many 
other  Scotch  families  have  settled  in  Poland.  After  having 
received  a  preparatory  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
land,  he  went,  in  1622,  to  England,  and  contiaued  his 
studies  there  and  in  Scotland  till  1625.  He  returned  thence 
to  Lissa,  which  he  left  in  1628,  and  studied  medicine  in 
some  of  the  universities  of  Germany,  and  in  Leyden, 
London,  and  Cambridge.  Having  returned  to  Poland,  he 
left  it  after  some  time  again  as  tutor  of  two  Polish  noble- 
men, !with  whom  he  revisited  London  and  Cambridge, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  after 
which  he  continued  to  travel  over  other  parts  of  Europe 
till  1636,  when  he  settled  at  Lissa.  He  refused  the  cbatrs 
of  medicine  which  were  offered  to  him  in  1642  by  the  uni- 
versities of  Leyden  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder ;  but  tbe 
Wars  which  agitated  Poland  from  1653  to  1660  compelled 
him  to  leave  that  country.  He  retired  to  Silesia  and 
remained  on  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased,  till  bii 
death  in  1675.  His  principal  works  are : — '  Thaumatogra- 
phia  Naturalis  in  10  classes  divisa,'  &c.,  Amsterdam,  1632, 
34,  CI,  and  66 ;  '  Historia  Universalis,  Civilis,  et  Eodeaia«- 
tica,  ab  orbe  condito  ad  1633,'  Leyden,  1633  and.  34,  Am- 
sterdam. 1648;  Frankfort,  1678,  continued  till  that  year; 
De  Natur»CoDStantia,'  fta,  Amsterdam,  1632 ;  translated 
into  Bnglish  and  published  at  London,  1657,  under  the  title 
'  The  Hutory  of  the  Constancy  of  Nature,'  wherein,  by  com- 
paring the  latter  ages  with  the  former,  it  is  maintained  that 
the  world  doea  not  universally  decay,  &c  '  Systema  Den- 
drologieam,'  &e.,  Lissa,  1648 ;  '  Hiatoria  Naturalis  de  Pisei- 
bua  et  Cetis,'  Erankbrt,  1646 ;  '  De  Quadrupedibus,  Pisd- 
bus,  Avibus,  Iniectis,  at  Serpentibus,'  2  vds.,  Frankfoit, 
1650 ;  this  edition  is  much  pr«sed  on  account  of  the  plates 
exeeuted  by  the  celebrated  Merian ;  '  Idea  Medictna  Uni> 
y«nm  Praetica,'  &c.,  Amst.,  1652-64;  Leyden,  1659. 
•  Hist  Nat.  de  Inaectis,'  Frankfort.  1653 ;  '  Hist.  NaU  Ani- 
malium,  cum  figuris,'  1657,  2  vols.,  tran^ted  into  English 
and  published  at  Amsterdam,  under  the  title  '  A  Deieription 
of  four-footed  Beasts,  illustrated  by  copper-plates,'  Sec. 
'Notitia  Regni  Vegetalis,'  Lipsias,  1661;  '  Dendrographia, 
seu  Hist.  Nat.  de  Arboribus  et  FructibiM,  Syntagma  Medi- 
eins,'  Jena,  1674;  'Idea  Hygeins,'  Jente,  1674.  '  Notitia 
Regni  Minetalis,'  Lips.,  1661 ;  '  De  Festis  Hehrsorum  et 
GrsBcorum,' Breslau,  1660;  ■  Polyhistor.  seu  Rerum  ab  Ortu 
Univeisi  usque  ad  nostra  Tempora,  per  Europam,  Asian, 


Aflioam,  et  Amerioam,  in  saeris  et  profiuiis  geatarum,  sua 
cincta  et  methodica  Enartatio,'  Jena,  1660.  The  number 
of  books  which  Johnstone  published,  and  that  of  their  edi- 
tions, prove  his  great  talents  and  learning,  as  well  as  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries. 

The  wars  in  which  Poland  became  involved  under  the 
reign  of  John  Casimir  extinguished  the  remnant  of  learn- 
ing in  that  country,  whidi  was  overrun  by  Swedes,  Musco- 
vites, Transylvanians,  and  the  revolted  Cossacks ;  and  it  was 
also  distracted  by  domestic  factions.  Leszno  was  burnt  with 
its  school,  in  1656,  and  many  learned  establishments,  private 
and'  public  libraries,  shared  the  same  fate.-  From  that  time 
Poland  continued  to  be  agitated  by  foreign  and  domestic 
wars,  till  it  found  a  momentary  interval  of  repose  under  the 
rule  of  the  heroic  John  Sobieski,  whose  brdliant  victories 
threw  a  halo  of  glory  over  the  declining  fortunes  of  Poland, 
although  they  assured  no  real  or  permanent  advantage  to 
the  country.  The  first  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Augustus 
U.,  elector  of  Saxony  (elected  in  1696),  was  agitated  by  the 
invasion  of  Clharles  XII,  who  dethroned  him,  and  by  faia 
misunderstandings  with  the  nation,  which  were  settled 
by  the  diet  of  1717.  The  calamities  of  every  kind  which 
had  des<rfated  Poland  during  nearly  70  yean^  plunged  that 
country  into  a  stupor,  and  the  profound  peace  whidt  it  en- 
joyed from  1717  to  thedemiseof  Augustus  IIL,  1763, except 
the  transient  disturbance  which  took  place  at  his  election, 
deprived  it  of  all  its  energy.  Poland  had  still  a  large  teni- 
tory,  and  preserved  its  antient  institutions,  but  it  was 
plunged  into  a  kind  of  intellectual  and  political  lethargy. 

There  were  some  individuals,  educated  diiefly  abroad, 
who  deeply  felt  the  moral  degradation  of  their  country,  and 
exerted  themaelves  to  awake  the  sldmbering  energies  of  the 
nation.  Stanislaus  Lesczinski,  having  been  expelled  from 
the  throne  of  his  country  for  the  second  time  in  1 733,  be- 
came sovereign  of  Lorraine,  where  his  paternal  and  en- 
lightened rule  proved  what  a  misfortune  it  was  for  Poland 
to  have  lost  such  a  king.  He  educated  many  young  Polish 
nobles  at  Luneville,  and  made  them  into  useful  and  patriotic 
citizens,  who  greatly  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  learn- 
ing in  their  country.  The  man  to  whom  Poland  owes  most 
in  that  respect  was  Stanislaus  Konaraki,  who  was  born  in 
1700,  of  a  distinguished  fkmily.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  entered  the  congregation  of  the  Patres  Pii ;  and  in  his 
25th  year  went  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
for  four  years.  He  afterwards  travelled  through  Italy 
and  Fhince,  and  remained  for  some  time  at  Paris.  On 
his  return  to  his  country  be  was  struck  with  the  mise- 
rable state  into  which  it  was  plunged ;  and  he  perceived 
that  among  ,the  numerous  causes  of  mischief  there  was 
the  want  oJT  a  regular  code  of  laws,  and  that  the  existing 
collection  served  only  to  increase  the  confusion.  Re- 
solving therefore  to  obviate  that  defect,  he  collected  with 
great  cave  all  the  laws  of  P(dand  from  the  time  of  Casimir 
the  Great  to  Uke  year  1739,  which  be  published  under 
the  title  of  '  Volumina  Legum,'  with  a  learned  preface 
on  the  le^lation  of  Poland.  Having  joined  the  party  of 
Lesczinski  during  the  intenegnum  of  1733,  he  followed 
him  to  Lotaryngia ;  but  returned  to  Poland  in  1 738,  Mid 
devoted  himself  to  teaching  in  the  schools  of  his  conjuga- 
tion. Being  entrusted  wiu  the  office  of  Ae  provincial  of 
his  order  in  Poland  during  the  yean  1742-3-4,  he  re- 
organised its  schools,  and  introduced  a  better  ayatem  of  in- 
struction. He  established  a  college  at  Warsaw  under  his 
own  direction,  wherein  he  educated,  with  the  aasiatance  of 
the  most  enlightened  memben  of  his  congregation,  a  great 
number  of  youths,  who  became  most  useful  eitixena.  In 
his  works  he  attacked  not  only  the  corrupt  stats  of  literature 
and  of  public  eloquence,  but  even  dared  to  point  out  the 
vices  of  the  constitution,  and  particularly  tne  miaohief  of 
the  '  Liberum  Veta'  This  brought  on  him  a  great  number 
of  enemies,  but  created  at  the  same  time  many  fhenda  and 
adminrs.  His  house  became  a  point  cf  unim  for  the  most 
enlightened  patriots.  Konarski  refiised  the  episcopal  di? 
ni^.  which  bad  been  oiSetei  to  him  seveml  times,  lest  he 
might  be  disturbed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  useful  avocation, 
which  he  continued  till  his.  death,  at  the'age  of  seventy- 
three.  This  enlightened  and  patriotic  clergyman  was  also 
a  pattern  of  Christian  piety  and  charity.  The  impulse 
which  he  gave  to  his  congregation  of  the  Patres  Pii  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time,  and  this  congregation  ranked 
among  its  members  many  eminent  authors.  Next  to  Ko- 
narski, the  two-  bntbets,  Andreas  Zaluski,  bishop  of  Kieff. 
and  JltaaialaiMi  bishop  of  Ckaoow,  did  great  service  to  kwi  ning 
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in  Poland  by  collecting  at  their  own  expenM  tb  immeiiM 
library  of  200,000  vols.,  of  which  30,000  were  Polish  works. 
The  former  of  them,  who  possemed  extraordinary  erudition, 
particularly  tn  all  that  related  to  Pbland,  was  the  author  of 
several  works.     They  gave  this  splendid  library  to  the 

fiublio  in  174S.  Many  distinguished  persons  patronised 
iterature,  but  none  so  much  as  the  family  of  the  Firinces 
Czartoryski.  This  powerful  fhmily  undertook  to  effect  a 
great  and  salutary  revolution  in  Poland  by  transforming  the 
di:iorderly  republic  into  a  well- organised  monarchy ;  and  as 
this  could  only  be  done  by  preparing  public  opinion  for  such 
a  change,  they  sought  out  and  patronised  men  of  superior 
talents,  and  such  as  by  their  writings  exerted  or  might 
exert  an  influence  on  public  opinion.  This  revival  of  the 
national  intellect  continued  to  advance,  notwithstanding  the 
inelancholy  circumstances  of  the  country,  which  lost  a  great 
part  of  its  territory  by  the  first  dismemberment  of  1772. 
King  Stanislaus  PoniatoWiiki,  although  a  weak  man,  and 
unfit  to  hold  the  helm  of  the  state  in  such  troubled  times, 
was  an  accomplished  scholar;  and  Poland  o^es  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  having  promoted  national  education,  which 
is  the  main  cause  of  that  uneonquetable  spirit  of  nationality 
which  continues  to  animate  the  Poles  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances.  He  patronised  literary  men  of  merit, 
admitted  them  to  his^ntimacy,  and  invited  them  regularly 
one  day  in  the  week  to  his  table,  where  a  perfect  freMom  of 
speech  animated  a  lively  and  learned  conversation.  A  board 
of  public  education,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  couiitry,  was  instituted  in  1775;  and  Poland  thus  set 
the  example  of  establishing  a  department  for  the  promotion 
of  the  most  important  object  of  national  welfare.  The 
estates  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits, -which  was  abolished  in 
1773,  were  assigned  to  the  support  of  schools,  which  were 
organized  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Count  Ignatius  Potocki. 
who  formed  a  complete  plan  of  instruction  for  the  schools 
preparatory  to  the  universities.  By  his  advice  a  society 
for  the  composition  of  school-books  was  instituted,  and 
programs  for  that  object  were  issued,  by  which  all  the  au- 
thors  of  Europe  were  invited  to  enter  into  competition  for 
the  prizes  which  were  offered.  The  school-books  which 
were  written  in  consequence  of  this  measure  were  intro- 
duced into  the  schools.  The  Institute  of  Cadets  was  es- 
tablished under  the  superintendence  of  Prince  Czartoryski, 
where  the  union  of  a  classical  and  military  education  pro- 
duced many  distinguished  individuals,  several  of  whom, 
like  Kosciuszko  and  Niemeewicz,  reflected  honour  ou  their 
country  during  the  eventful  times  which  preceded  its  de- 
struction. Tlie  universities  of  Cracow  and  Vilna,  which  had 
fallen  into  a  state  of  decay,  were  entirely  re-organized  and 
rendered  highly  efficient,  the  chairs  being  supplie<l  with 
able  professors,  both  natives  and  foreigners.  The  libraries 
and  cabinets  were  also  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  books 
ojid  instruments. 

The  Polish  clergy  participated  in  the  intellectual  move- 
ment which  animated  Poland,  and  the  church  of  that 
country  may  claim  for  many  of  its  members  the  honour  of 
having  greatly  contributed  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
progress  of  the  nation.  Several  individuals  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  literary  labours. 

Adam  Naruszewicz,  bom  in  1 733,  of  an  antient  Lithuanian 
family,  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1748.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  at  their  college  at  Lyon  in  France;  and 
on  his  return  to  Poland,  was  prufessor  in  the  schooU  of  the 
snme  order  till  its  abolition.  He  was  created,  by  King 
Stanislaus  Ponlatowski,  bishop  and  secretary  of  state  of  Li- 
thuania, and  died  in  1796.  His  translation  of  Tacitus 
(1772),  in  the  conciseness  and  energy  of  the  style,  is  equal 
to  the  original.  His  History  of  Poland,  which  contains  the 
period  from  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the 
death  of  Louis  of  Hungary  (96S-1382),  first  ediuon  1780- 
1 786,  from  <ol.  i  to  7,  is  written  in  a  style  equal  to  his'  traas- 
latioA  of  Tacitus,  with  much  Impartiality  and  sound  eritidisni ; 
and  it  is  founded  6n  ihateriab  collected  with  iiiimensie 
r^earch.  Death  prevented  Narusxewici  from  completing 
this  work;  and  the  first  volume,  containing  his  valuable 
rRseurches  on  the  state  of  Poland  previous  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  was  published  from  his  manuscripts 
only  in  1824.  Naruszewicz  occupies  an  equal  rank  as  a  pdet 
by  his  satires,  odes,  eclogues,  and  many  successful  transla- 
tions of  the  classics,  particularly  of  Horace  and  Anaeieun. 

Count  Ignatius  Krasickt,  bom  in  1 734.  of  a  distinguished 

Aunily,  tod  dtetined  for  th»  ehareh  ttam  his  aariiesk  youth, 
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reoeived  k  part  ef  his  education  at  Rome,  travelled  over 
different  parts  of  Europe,  and,  having  taken  orders,  was 
rapidly  advanced,  and  became  bishop  of  Warpila  or  Ermeland, 
an  exceedingly  rich  see,  with  the  title  of  prince  attached  to 
it  The  diocese  being  seized  by  Prussia  at  the  first  dis- 
memberment of  Poland,  he  could  no  longer  take  any  active 
part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  but  he  continued  to  render 
It  great  services  by  his  literary  productions.  In  1 795  he  was 
created  archbishop  of  Gnezno,  and  died  at  Berlin  in  ',801. 
Krasicki  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  deservedly  the  must 
popular  author  of  Poland.  His  fables,  which  all  the  chil- 
dren in  Poland  know  by  heart,  are  generally  so  short  that 
they  resemble  epigrams :  they  are  characterised  by  great 
wit,  charming  simplicity,  and  a  pure  morality.  His  satires 
may  vie' with  the  best  proiluctions  of  this  kind  in  any  lan- 
guage, and  are  written  in  the  must  beautiful  and  easy  verses : 
they  are  free  from  every  personality;  tney  attack  national 
but  not  individual  fbibles.  He  strictly  adheres  to  the  ful 
lowing  precept,  established  by  himself  in  one  of  his  satires: 
Satire  tells  the  truth,  but  insults  no  person :  it  honours 
the  government,  reverences  the  king,  but  judges  the  man.' 
These  satires,  although  they  scourge  vice  in  all  its  forms, 
are  written  in  such  a  tone  that  they  may  be  safely  read 
by  persons  of  every  age  and  sex,  a  praise  which  unfurtu- 
nately  cannot  he  bestowed  on  the  satires  of  Naraszewicz. 
Myszeis,  that  is,  the  '  Mouseide,'.or  the  'War  of  Cau  and 
Mice,'  an  heroio-oomie  poem,  full  of  wit,  animated  de- 
scription, and  cutting  raillery  against  the  national  faults. 
'Monachomachia,'  or  the  'War  of  Monks,'  a  burle»quo 
poem  in  six  cantos,  contains  a  witty  satire  on  the  igno- 
rance and  laziness  of  the  religious  orders.  Yet  although 
the  clergy  are  severely  lashed  in  this  poem,  the  author  is 
never  guilty  of  throwing  ridicule  on  religion.  It  is  related 
that  when  the  author  oame  on  a  visit  to  Frederick  II.  at 
Potsdam,  he  lodged  him  at  Sans  Souci,  in  the  same  apart- 
ments which  had  been  occupied  by  'Voltaire,  saying  thai  be 
should  write  there  something  very  clever,  and  it  was  in 
that  apartment  that  the  'Monachomachia'  was  composed, 
litis  poem  having  irritated  many  persons,  Krasicki  wrote  his 
'  Antimonachomachia,'  in  which  he  attacked  the  offended 
parties  with  so  much  wit  and  good  satire,  that  they  became 
reconciled  to  him.  His  epic  poem,  the  '  War  of  Khoiiim,' 
which  describes  the  memorable  events  of  1621,  cannot  claim 
the  name  of  a  real  epic  poem,  but  it  contains  many  beauti- 
ful images,  and  some  passages  which  may  called  sublime. 
He  also  made  an  excellent  poetical  translation  of  '  Fingal 
and  some  other  parts  of  Ossian,  which  rendered  those 
poems  esreedingly  popular  in  Poland,  and  he  wrote  a  great 
number  of  fugitive  poems.  Among  his  prose  works  the 
most  remarkable  are  '  Podstoli,'  which  exhibits  a  virtuous 
lanilowner,  a  work  designed  to  correct  the  defects  of  the 
Polish  gentry,  and  which  contains  a  beautiful  picture  o! 
the  national  manners  and  customs;  and  a  novel  entitled 
'  Doswiadczynski '  (that  is.  The  Experienced),  of  a  murr>l 
and  satirical  description.  He  left  several  comedies,  whi^h 
were  published  under  the  name  of  his  secretary,  Mowiiiski. 
Bohomolec  (died  iu  179U)  wrote  the  first  comedies  in  Polish, 
the  *  Lives  of  John  Zamoyski  and  George  Ossolinski,'  &c., 
and  be  edited  'A  Collection  of  National  Chrunlcles.' 
John  Albertrandyi  a  bishop,  born  of  an  Italian  patent, 
devoted  his  long  lifb  (1732-1808)  to  archaeological  studies 
and  historical  researches  relating  to  Poland,  for  which  pur- 
pose he  visited  several  countries,  and  particularly  Sweden. 
He  left  some  valuable  works  on  national  history,  of  which 
the  greatest  part  remain  still  in  manuscript.  'Wyrwicz  was 
the  author  of  several  esteemed  historical  and  geographical 
works.  'Wengierski  (died  in  1787),  was  a  witty  and  agree- 
able, bnt  sarcastic  poet,  whose  Works  are  unfortunately 
tainted  with  the  loose  morality  of  the  French  school  of  t  hut 
age.  Kniazoin  was  a  successful  writdr  of  ode»,  eclogues, 
and  fables.  Trembecki,  who  died  at  a  very  advanced  age 
(1812),  has  not  written  much,  but  his  poems,  chiefly  lyrical 
And  descriptive,  arer  splendid.  The  best  is  '  Sophiofka,'  or  a 
pomieal  description  of  a  eelehratea  park  in  the  Ukraine 
belonging  to  tntf  countess  Sophia  Potocki.  Francis  Kar- 
pinski  tran^ated  the  Psalms,  and  wrote  eclogues  and  songs, 
which  are  characterised  by  great  simplicity  and  deep  fe«l- 
ing,  and  have  become  so  popular,  that  they  are  sung  by  the 
common  people  in  all  parts  of  Poland.  Having  received,  lu 
1771,  an  estate  from  the  king,  situated  in  the  forest  of  Bia- 
laveja,  a  wild  part  of  Lithuania,  be  remained  in  that  rural 
retreat  till  his  death  in  1825,  devoted  to  literature  and  to 
tha  wMfair  of  bis  tnuintiy.    H«  wrote  also  several  other 
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n-otki,  and  among  them  an  '  Autolnognphy,'  published  at 
Wilna.  1834.  a*  f  /    f 

Many  literary  ioumals  appeared  during  this  period,  but 
the  best  was  the '  Monitor,'  which  was  continued  from  1 764  to 
1 784,  on  the  same  plan  as  the  English '  Spectator,'  from  which 
it  contains  many  translations  adapted  to  circumstances  and 
the  nalional  manners. 

The  political  dissolution  of  Poland  in  1795  did  not  arrest 
the  intellectual  movement  by  which  the  nation  was  ani- 
niulcd.  A  number  of  patriotic  citizens  founded  at  Warsaw 
the  Philomathic  Society,  with  the  object  of  promoting  sci- 
once  U)d  national  literature.  The  university  of  Wilna, 
tfbioh  was  included  in  that  part  of  Poland  that  was  taken 
liy  Russia,  received  a  new  and  superior  organization,  and  an 
excellent  system  of  public  education  was  established,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  same  university,  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces dismembered  from  Poland.  This  was  done  chiefly 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  as  a 
preparatory  measure  for  the  restoration  of  Poland  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  emperor  Alexander,  an  idea  which  was 
suggested  by  Prince  Czartoryski,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  fondly  cherisheil  for  some  time  by  Alexander. 

The  patriotic  exertions  of  Prince  Czartoryski  were  power- 
fully supported  by  thuse  of  Count  Czacki,  who  by  his  ex- 
ertions established  the  High  School  of  K'rzemieuiec,  in  Vol- 
bynia,  which  has  promoted  education  in  a  very  effective 
manner  in  the  southern'  provinces  of  antient  Poland  that 
have  been  incorporated  with  Russia.  The  same  Count 
Czacki  is  the  author  of  a  'History  uf  the  Polish  and  Lithu- 
anian Laws,'  and  other  justly  esteemed  works. 

Niemcewicz,  born  in  1765,  and  educated  in  the  School  of 
Cadets,  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquent  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  u.seful  reforms,  and  the  abolition 
of  antient  abuses,  at  the  diet,  which  lasted  four  years  ( 1 788-92), 
and  which  established  a  new  constitution,  by  which  the  '  li- 
berum  veto'  was  abolished,  and  the  hereditary  character  of 
the  throne  established.  In  1794  be  fought  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country  as  an  aide-de-camp  of  Kosciuszko,  was 
made  prisoner  with  him,  and  kept  in  the  dungeons  of  St. 
Petersburg  till  the  emperor  Paul  released  them  both  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  He  accompanied  Kosriuszko  to  Eng- 
land and  the  United  Slates,  where  he  married  and  remainwl 
several  years.  He  returned  to  his  country  only  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  in  1807,  in  order  to  devote  hia 
service  to  the  re-awakened  hopes  of  the  national  restoration. 
He  Blled  several  important  offices,  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
he  was  made  secretary  of  the  senate.  During  the  national 
insurrection  of  1830-31,  he  was  created  a  senator  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  national  representation,  and  died  in  1841,  as  a 
refugee  at  Paris,  occupied,  till  his  last  moments,  with 
literary  pursuits  tending  to  patriotic  subjects.  The  nu- 
merous works  published  by  this  eminent  individual  are 
not  only  written  with  great  talent,  but  have  always  a 
]iatriotio  object.  His  principal  productions  are  '  Histori- 
cal Songs  of  Poland,  with  Music  and  Engravings,'  a  work 
Composed  with  the  view  of  rendering  popular  the  most 
important  eventsof  the  national  history,  and  which  has  been 
attended  with  the  greatest  success ;  *  The  History  of  the 
Times  of  Sigismund  III.,'  3  vols.,  with  engravings ;  '  A  Collec- 
tion of  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Ancient  History  of  Poland ;' 
'Levi  and  Sara,  a  Novel  in  Letters,  or  a  Picture  of  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Polish  Jews,'  which  has  been  translated  into 
English;  'John  of  Tenczyn.' an  historical  novel;  'Fables 
and  Tales  in  Verse,'  distinguished  by  their  beauty,  wit,  and 
aKreeable  versification.  He  has  also  translated  many  poems 
from  foreign  languages,  amongst  others,  that  of  the '  Rape  of 
the  Lock,'  by  Pope.  John  Sniadecki  is  ecjually  distinguished 
by  bis  works  on  astronomy  and  on  literature;  and  his 
brother  Andrew,  byhis  works  on  different  branehea  of  na- 
tural philosophy.  Woronicz  (died  in  1829,  a«  archbishop  of 
Warsaw)  was  an  eminent  poet  and  a  Srst-rate  preacher ;  but 
tlie  authors  who  have  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on 
their  countrymen,  and  who  enjoy  the  highest  reputation 
among  the  Polish  writers,  are  Lelevel  and  Mickiewicz. 

Joachim  Lelewel,  born  at  Warsaw  in  1 786,  was  educated  in 
his  native  town.  He  completed  his  studies  at  the  university 
ofWilnain  1809.  He  became  professor  of  history,  at  Krzemie- 
nietz  in  Volhynia  in  1814,  and  public  lecturer  on  the  same 
subject  at  Wilna.  In  1816  he  was  called  tu  the  newly 
created  univerisity  of  Warsaw  as  professor  and  librarian,  and 
in  1821  he  obtained  the  chair  of  history  at  Wilna.  His 
popularity  coutini<«d  unabated  t-'^.  1.824,  when  the  Rossian 


govemment,  taking  the  alarm,  deprived  Lelevel  of  bis  chair 
He  retired  to  his  native  town,  and  continued  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  literary  pursuits ;  but  he  was  elected  nuncio  to 
the  diet  of  1829,  and  the  revolution  of  1830  called  him  to  great 
activity.  He  was  elected  member  of  the  supreme  exe«-.uii\  a 
government,  and  retired,  after  the  foil  of  the  Polish  cause,  to 
Paris,  which  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  1832,  at  the  instifsa- 
tion,  of  the  Rubsian  ambassador  ;  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  the  country-seat  of  his  friend  General  Lafayette,  but 
was  finally  obliged  to  retire  to  Belgium.  The  number  of 
his  works,  which  are  full  of  the  deepest  historical  research, 
is  startling.  The  principal  are  a  '  History  of  the  Nations 
which  inhabited  central  Europe  previously  to  the  tenth  cen- 
tury;' 'Researches  on  the  Geography  of  the  Antien's;* 
'  The  History  of  Antient  India  and  of  its  Influence  on  ibe 
Nations  of  the  West ;'  '  The  Discoveries  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Greeks  in  the  Atlantic;'  besides  many  other  wurkii 
FelatlnK  to  the  history,  bibliography,  legislation,  and  diplo- 
macy of  Poland.  During  his  exile,  he  published  at  Brussels 
'  Numismatique  de  I'Europe  en  Moven  Age ;'  '  Uiiitoire 
Numismaiique  de  la  Gaule,'  &c  Many  of  bis  works  are 
tianslaled  into  German. 

Adam  Mickiewicz  was  born  at  Nowogrodek,  in  Lithuania, 
in  1 798.  of  an  antient  family.    He  entered  the  university  of 
Wilna  in  1815,  and  was  appointed  a  few  years  afterwards 
teacher  in  the  school  of  Kownn.     It  is  poetical  talent  de- 
veloped itself  at  an  early  age,  but  although  he  became  in 
the  course  of  his  studies  thoroughly  acquainted  not  only 
with  the  beauties  of  classical  puets,  but  also  with  those  of 
the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  bis  muse  chose  the  hitherto 
untrodden  path  of  the  popular  poetry.   Mickiewicz  percei\ed 
the  beauties  which  werp  contained  in  the  songs,  traditions, 
and  tales  of  the  people  of  Lithuania,  and  he  created  from 
those  materials  a  really  national  poetry.  His  ballads  and  other 
poems  of  a  similar  description,  published  in  1622.  obtained 
at  once  a  great  and  deserved  popularity  throughout  all  parts 
of  Poland.     In  1823.  when  the  Russian  government  becan 
to  oppress  the  university  of  Wilna,  Mickiewicz,  being  accused 
of  belonging  to  a  secret  patriotic  society,  was  kept  for  some 
time  in  prison,  and  afterwards  sent,  with  many  other  young 
men,  into  the  interior  of  Russia.     His  talents,  asreeable 
manners,  and  high  mgral  qualities  inspired  the  Russians 
among  whom  he  was  placed  with  the  greatest  respect,  and  hit 
exile  proved  to  him  a  source  of  triumph,  for  be  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  Russians  learned  Polish 
in  order  to  read  the  productions  of  Mickiewicz,  which  were 
translated  into  their  language,  and  were  no  less  admired  by 
them  thiin  by  the  Poles.    Prince  Gallitzin,  general  governor 
of  Moscow,  attached  him  to  his  person,  paid  him  the  greatest 
attention,  and  took  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  where   he  met 
with  the  most  flattering  reception  in  the  drawing-rooms 
of  that  capital.     Yet  neither  the  favour  of  the  Russian 
public,  nor  the  most  flattering  distinction  of  the  powerful 
which  insured  for  him  a  rapid  preferment  and   a  situa- 
tion of  comfort  and  ease,  could  shake  for  a  moment  the 
patriotic  feeling  of  Mickiewicz,  which  breathes  in  all  his 
productions  written  and  published  during  his  reaidence  in 
Russia.  The  principal  of  these  productions  are. '  Dsiady,'  that 
is,  'Ancestors,'  founded  on  the  festival  of  that  name,  which 
has  been  retained  from  the  pagan  times  to  the  present  day 
iu  Lithuania,  and  the  object  of  which  is  to  propitiate  the 
souls  of  departed  ancestors  with  meat  and  drink.    This  wild 
and  original  poem  contains  many  beauties  of  the  first  order. 
'  Grazyna,  a  tale;'  'Ode  to  the  Youths,'  and  '  Paris,  or  lbs 
Arabian  Horseman,'  both  splendid  compositions;  a  beau 
tiful  English  translation  of  the  last  appeared  in  the  *  Meiro- 
politan  Magazine,'  November,  1831.    'The  Polish  Mother,' 
is  a  heart-rending  elegy ;  Conrad  Wallenrod,'  a  tale  in  ver^ic, 
from  the  history  of  Lithuania,  displays  great  poetical  beau- 
ties, and  is  full  of  patriotic  allusions  to  the  present  times. 
It,  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  a  fine 
metrical  translation  in  English  by  Mr.  Catley  appeared  ia 
1841,  besides  one  in  prose  at  Edinbut;gh  in  the  sanae  year 
by  Jablonski.     The  '  Books  of  the  Polish  Pilgrimage,*  of 
which  an  English  translation  appeared  in  1833,  is  a  pure 
imitation  of  the  Biblical  language,  and  contains  a  poetical 
image  of  the  past  of  Poland,  and  a  prediction  of  its  futunt}. 
The  Abb£  de  Lammenais  took  from  it  the  idea  uf  his  *  P*- 
roles  d'un  Croyant.'    Both  these  productions,  although  full 
of  a  deep  religious  feeling.  Were  condemned  by  the  pope  as 
having  a  democratic  tendency.     '  Pan,  or  Mr.  Tliaddeus,'  a 
tale  ill  verse,  contains  an  exceedingly  clever  picture  of 
country-life  in  Lithuania,  and  has  a  great  value  oa  ww>»wBt 
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of  its  truly  national  character.  Miokiewict,  who  has  been 
for  some  time  profeuor  of  Latin  literature  at  the  university 
of  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  was  lately  appointed  professor 
of  the  Slavonic  languages  and  literature  at  raris. 

Casimir  Brodxinski  (1791-1835)  served  in  all  the  French 
wars  from  1809  to  181 3,  as  an  officer  of  Polish  artillery,  and 
was  afterwards  professor  of  literature  at  the  university  of 
Warsaw.  He  perceived,  even  hefore  Mickiewicz,  that  the 
Bonf^  of  fbe  Polish  people  presented  rich  materials  for  a  truly 
national  poetry,  and  in  1 8 1 1  he  published  his '  Village  Songs.' 
When  Micklewicz's  poems  appeared,  they  created  a  great 
sensation,  and  found  not  only  warm  admirers,  but  also  violent 
antagonists,  chiefly  amongst  the  adherents  of  the  French 
school,  who,  calling  themselves  classical,  condemned  the 
opposite,  or  Romantic  school;  Brodzinski  warmly  espoused 
the  latter,  and  contributed  greatly  to  its  success  by  his 
writings,  being  one  of  the  best  critics  in  Poland.  He  left  a 
great  number  of  works  on  different  branches  of  literature 
which  have  not  yet  been  collected  :  several  of  his  poems 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Bowring.  Louis 
Oaiiiski,  who  was  for  a  long  time  director  of  the  theatre  at 
Warsaw,  translated  several  tragedies  of  C!orneille  and  Racine. 
Felinski  wrote  a  tragedy  called  '  Barbara  Radziwill,'  which, 
with  that  of  Ludgarda,'  by  Kropinski,  are  considered  the 
best  in  the  Polish  language.  The  greatest  services  to'  the 
national  theatre  were  however  rendered  by  Boguslaw&ki,  who 
be^an  his  dramatic  career  in  1 778,  and  continued  it  almost 
to  his  death,  in  1829.  He  left  about  eighty  plays,  original 
and  translations,  and  was  himself  an  excellent  performer. 
Tu  the  principal  authors  of  this  period  we  may  add  Kozmian, 
Madame  Hofman,  Wenzyk,  Morawski,  and  Odyniee,  who 
made  a  be<)Utiful  translation  of  Byron's  'Corsair,'  and  many 
equally  successful  ones  from  Scott,  Moore,  Southey,  &c. 
Great  service  was  rendered  to  the  Polish  language  oy  tne 
Lexicon  of  Samuel  Linde,  6  vols.  4to.,  Warsaw,  I8U7-14.  It 
contains  not  only  ail  the  Polish  words,  with  their  etymology 
and  quotations  from  the  writers  who  have  employed  them, 
after  ibe  manner  of  Johnson's  '  Dictionary,'  but  also  tneir 
translation  into  all  the  written  Slavonian  dialects,  as  well  as 
Latin  and  German:  it  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  work  of  its  kind. 

Tbe  unsuccessful  insurrection  of  1831  was  followed  by 
the  most  melancholy  consequences  to  the  national  language 
and  literature  of  Poland.    The  university  of  Warsaw  was 
abolished,  and  its  library  and  collections,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Philomathic  Society,  were  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  splendid  library  of  Prince  Czartoryski  at  Pulawy  shared 
the  same  fate.    The  university  of  Wilnawas  also  abolished, 
and  the  library  and  museum  transferred  to  Kieff,  where  a 
new  university  was  founded.    The  same  was  done  with 
many  schools.    The  Russian  language  was  substituted  for 
tlie  Polish  in  tbe  schools  of  the  antient  provinces  of  Poland 
incorporated  with  Russia,  where  the  Polish  language  was  also 
abolished  in  judicial  proceedings,  in  which  it  had   been 
hitherto  preserved.  Yet  notwithstanding  these  unfovourable 
circumstances,  many  Polish  works,  some  of  which  are  of  con- 
siderable merit,  continue  to  be  published.    The  reAigees  in 
Paris  have  published  a  great  number  of  books  and  pamph- 
lets, the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  '  History  of  the 
Insurrection  of  Poland  in  183 1,'  Paris,  1834, 2  vols.,  by  Mau- 
ritius Mochnacki,  a  young  man  of  eminent  talent.     Death 
prevented    him    from    completing   this  work,   which   be- 
longs   to    the    most  valuable    modern    historical   produc- 
tions.    He  bad  published  in  Poland  a  work  on  the  litera- 
ture  of  that  country  in  the  eighteenth  century.    Wrot- 
nowski,  Pietkiewict,    and  Jelqwicki  have  also  furnished 
valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  same  insurrec- 
tion.     Czaykowski  wrote   some  historical  romances  not 
devoid  of  merit,  particularly  those  which  relate  to  the 
Ukraine.    This  country,  which  literally  signiBes  'borders,' 
being  on  tbe  boundaries  of  Poland,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  was 
for  a  long  time  the  scene  of  many  daring  adventures,  and  the 
abode  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  but  lawless  race.  It  furnishes 
therefore  a  One  field  for  romance  and  poetry ;  this  latter  was 
cultivated  with  great  success  by  Goszciynski,  Malczewski, 
and  Zaleski,  whose  poems  are  founded  on  local  traditions, 
songs,  and  tales.    Padura  composed  ballads  in  the  dialect  of 
the    Ukraine,  which  frequently  unite  tbe  wildness  of  tbe 
original  poetry  of  that  country  with  beauties  of  a  higher 
oriicrr.     The  national  songs  and  traditions  of  all  parts  of 
i'uland    have  been  recently  collected  and  published  at 
Warsaw,  Wiliia,  and  Leopol,  1833-1840. 
Couot  Alexander  Fredro  pabUih«d,in  1839,  flv*  Tolumei 


of  comedies,  which  are  considered  the  best  in  the  Polish  Ian* 
Kuage,  and  have  been  performed  with  gmt  success.  Hit 
brotlier.  Count  Maximilian,  produced,  in  1837,  at  Leipzig, 
several  tragedies.  Many  plays  of  Sbakspere^  translated  by 
Holowinski,  were  lately  published  at^ilna.  Two  dramatic 
poems,  although  written  in  prose,  and  not  calculated  for 
the  stage,  produced  a  considerable  sensation  by  the  boldness 
of  their  conception  and  ideas,  as  well  at  the  many  beautiful 
images  which  they  contain,  and  the  profound  grief  of  s 
wounded  mind,  which  revolts  against  the  existing  ortler  of 
things,  and  of  which  his  oountir  is  a  victim.  One  of 
them.  'Nieboska  Komedia,' the  '  Not  Divine  Comedy,' re- 
presents a  deadly  struggle  between  the  old  and  new  ideas 
which  are  now  agitating  the  world.  Tbe  other  en- 
titled 'Irydion'  represents  a  young  Greek  born  of  a  Scan- 
dinavian woman,  who  is  with  his  sister  at  Rome  in  its  moat 
corrupted  time  under  UelioKsbalus,  and  who  devotes  all  hi* 
energies  in  order  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  own  and 
other  conquered  nations  by  destroying  Rome  through  i 
conspiracy  of  gladiators  and  barbarians.  These  productions 
were  published  anonymously,  but  their  author  is  known  to 
be  Count  Sigismund  Krasinski,  a  young  man  of  great 
talent,  who  has  written  some  historical  novels.  Witwicki, 
Gorecki,  and  Slowacki  have  recently  published  at  Paris 
many  successful  minor  poems. 

Historical  researches  are  not  neglected  by  Polish  writers. 
Tbe  history  of  Slavonian  legislation,  by  Macieyowski,  and  his 
Memoirs  on  the  history,  literature,  and  legislation  of  the 
Slavonians,  produced  a  great  sensation  not  only  among  aU 
the  Slavonian  nations,  but  among  the  learned  Germans,  into 
whose  language  they  were  translated.  Kucbavski's  work 
on  the  most  antient  monuments  of  Slavonian  legislation,  in 
]  838.  was  no  lew  siipceMoful.  Count  Bdouaixl  Raczynski  pub- 
lished a  description  of  Polish  and  French  medals  with  engra- 
vings. He  also  published  at  his  own  expense  several  inedited 
memoirs  and  other  historical  documents.  Tbe  same  Count 
Raczynski  establishivl  nt  his  won  expense  a  public  library  at 
Posen,  aud  auppuried  its  librarian  Mr.  Lukaszewicz,  in  bis 
researches  into  the  religious  history  of  Poland,  the  result  of 
which  was  several  valuable  contributions  to  the  historv  of 
the  Reformation  in  that  country.  Narbntt  published  in 
1837,  at  Wilna,  a  detailed  history  of  Lithuania,  and  many 
othor  historical  contributions  have  recently  appeared,  and 
several  literary  periodicals  continue  to  appear  in  difeerent 
parts  of  Poland.  We  may  conclude  this  article  by  observing 
that  it  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  love  of  national  literature 
continues  unabated  in  Poland  notwithstanding  its  unfortu- 
nate political  condition,  that  many  works  in  the  Polish  lan- 
guage are  fluently  published  aud  reprinted  at  Leipzig, 
and  are  excellent  speculations. 

The  sources  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  Polish  lan- 
guage and  literature  are — Bentkowski's  HUtory  qf  Pttlith 
Literature,  Warsaw,  1814;  Ossolinski's  Crilicat  Notieet 
on  the  History  of  Polish  Literature,  4  vols. ;  Juszynski  s 
Dictionary  qf  the  Jhliih  Biet*  ;  Chodyniecki's  Dictionary 
rff  Learnt  Pole*;  Wiszniewski's  Hietory  <(f  Iblieh  Literor 
tare,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1840. 

Bohemian  Literatwe. — Tbe  national  literature  of  Bo 
hernia  is  older  than  that  of  any  other  Slavonian  country, 
and  its  monuments  extend  as  far  back  as  tbe  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  most  valuable  remnants  of  antient  Bohemian 
literature  were  however  only  recently  discovered ;  they  con- 
sist ohieQy  of  the  so-called  Kraiodvortki  (queen's  court 
manuscript),  discovered  by  Professor  Hanka  iu  1817,  which 
contains  tbe  fragments  of  a  collection  of  epic  and  lyrio 
poems,  composed  apparently  in  tbe  thirteenth  century. 
This  collection  must  have  been  considerable,  as  the  frag- 
ments contain  only  the  twenty-sixth  and  the  twenty-eighth 
chapters  of  the  third  book:  the  loss  of  the  remainder  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  as  the  fourteen  songs  which  have  been 
preserved  surpass  all  similar  productions  of  the  middle 
ages  in  their  poetical  beauties,  deep  and  tender  feeling,  and 
purity  of  language;  the  form  in  which  they  are  com- 
posed is  peculiar,  and  truly  national.  Besides  this  coUee- 
tion  of  poems,  there  are  extant  about  twenty  poetical  and 
more  than  fifty  proce  compositions,  belonging  to  the  earliest 
period  of  Bohemian  literature,  that  is,  before  the  time  o( 
John  Huss,  Dalimil's  *  Rhymed  Chronicle  of  Bohemia' 
was  written  in  1 314 ;  the  '  Book  of  Instruction  to  his  Chil- 
dren,' by  the  knight  Thomas  of  Sztitny,  in  1376 ;  the  fabulous 
poem  entitled '  The  Council  of  Animals,'  by  an  unknown, 
author  of  tbe  same  period,  is  still  in  general  repute ;  a  work 
on  the  judicial  organisation  of  Bohemia,  by  the  Baron  An- 
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dnu  of  Dttba,  ehief-jastiou  of  the  oountrjr,  wm  wnttaa  in 
I40t '  and  a  polttico-didaetie  poem  by  the  Baron  Smil 
Flatzka  of  Richebourg,  chief-secretary  of  state  in  1403.  To 
the  beginning  of  the  f6urteenth  century  there  belong  several 
historical  sones,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
where  king  John  of  Bohemia  was  killed.  Many  foreign 
works  were  also  translated  into  Bohemian  during  that 
period,  as.  for  instance,  the '  Alexandreide ;' '  KinK  Arthur's 
Round  Table;'  the  story  of  'Tristram;'  the  'Travels  of 
Marco  Polo,'  &c  The  emperor  CSiarles  IV.  king  of  Bohemia 
founded  the  university  of  Prague,  and  was  a  lealous  pro- 
moter of  the  national  language,  of  which  he  was  so  fond, 
that  he  recommended  in  his  golden  bull  that  the  electon 
of  the  empire  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  it 

John  Huss  commenced  a  new  peiiiKl  of  literature  for 
Bohemia,  as  Luther  did  afterwards  for  Germany.  He  intro- 
duced that  simple  and  precise  orthography  of  the  Bohemian 
language  which  is  still  used,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
treatise  which  he  wrote  on  that  subject  has  not  been  printed. 
H  uss  wrote  several  pieces  in  Bohemian  hexameters ;  he  re- 
vised and  corrected  the  old  Bohemian  version  of  the  Bible, 
and  left  in  his  native  tongue  about  twenty  oompositionSk  The 
followers  of  Huss  produced  an  extraordinary  number  of  re- 
ligious works,  and  there  are  still  extant  many  tracts  of  a  pole- 
mical, dogmatical,  and  ascetical  nature,  written  by  the  several 
sects  of  Hussites  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Many  of  these 
tracts,  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit,  were  composed  by  oom- 
mon  mechanics,  peasants,  and  women.  Several  of  the  Hussite 
religious  compositions,  which  were  much  valued  in  the  time, 
are  hiwevar  lost,  having  been  chiettydestroyed  by  the  enemies 
of  that  sect  Some  of  the  religious  hymns  of  the  Uusaites 
contain  high  poetical  beauties,  but  in  general  the  national 
poetry  of  that  period  degenerates  into  a  mere  rbyniing;  al- 
though the  imperfectly  preserved  poems  of  Prince  Hynek,  sod 
of  king  George  Podiebrad  (who  reigned  from  1458  to  1471), 
are  not  devoid  of  merit.  But  although  the  poetical  literature 
of  Bohemia  decUned  during  the  fifteenth  century,  the  prose 
style  was  developed,  as  the  national  language  was  exclusively 
used  in  all  public  transactions  in  Bohemia,  instead  of  the 
Latin.  The  state  papers  of  Bohemia,  and  the  letters  of 
the  Bohemian  statesmen  during  that  period,  are  considered 
patterns  of  ooneise,  clear,  and  energetic  language,  but 
unfortunately  the  Bohemian  chancery,  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  abandoned  this  fine  style,  and  began 
gradually  to  imitate  the  diffuse  pomposity  of  the  Germans. 
The  national  language,  the  study  of  which  was  promoted 
by  the  University  of  Prague  and  the  example  of  the  court, 
acquired  a  high  degree  ofperfeetiou,  and  a  great  supernrity 
over  all  the  Slavonian  dialects,  which  were  at  that  time 
in  an  uncultivated  state,  and  without  almost  any  national 
literature.  Owing  to  this  circumstance,  its  use  began  to 
spread  over  other  Slavonian  countries,  but  particularly  Po- 
land, the  idiom  of  which  country  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Bohemia.  The  Poles  also  resorted  in  great  numbers  to  the 
university  of  Prague,  where  they  had  a  separate  college. 

Besides  these  religious  compositions,  the  national  litera- 
ture of  Bohemia  contains  other  important  works  belonging 
to  this  period.  Ziska,  the  eelebraied  leader  of  the  Hussites, 
was  also  an  author.  He  composed  a  war-song  to  animate 
his  soldiers,  and  military  institutions  for  their  use.  A  work 
3f  the  same  kind,  which  contains  more  particulars  about 
the  military  science  of  that  time,  was  written  by  his  con- 
temporary the  knight  Hajek  of  Hodetin.  Venceslav 
Wilczek  of  Cienow,  an  experienced  commander,  wrote,  in 
the  second  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  atrategie  work, 
which  has  been  recently  discovered,  and  which  throws 
great  light  on  the  tactics  of  the  Hussites;  but  it  contains  nu- 
merous technical  expressions,  now  entirely  obsolete,  whidi 
often  render  the  work  uniDtelligible.  The  national  history  was 
however  not  cultivated  in  a  manner  as  it  would  have  been 
desirable  on  account  of  the  great  events  whidi  took  place  in 
Bohemia  during  that  period,  A  collection  of  the  histories  of 
that  time  was  published  by  FWlaoky,  in  his ' Scriptores  Rerum 
Bohem.,'  Prague,  1829.  A  great  deal  of  very  interestingr 
information  on  the  geography  of  several  countries,  as  well 
as  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  period,  is  contained  in 
the  following  travels  : — Baron  Albrecht  Kostka  of  Postupic, 
to  France,  1464;  Baron  Leon  of  Rosmittal,  over  Europe, 
1469  ;  the  Bohemian  brother  (a  member  of  a  sect  of  the 
Hussites)  Martin  Kabatnik,  to  the  Sast  and  Egypt.  1491 ; 
and  of  Baron  John  Lobkowitz,  to  Palestine,  1493.  Among 
the  political  works  of  that  period  tho  most  remarkable  are 
thoee  of  the  governor  of  MoraTia,  Baron  Ctibor,  <tf  Cimbuig 


and  Tobitchow  (died  m  1494),  which  a^  ehaneteriied  by 
great  talent  and  powerful  eloquence ;  and  that  of  the  knight 
Victorin  Cornelius  of  Visehrad,  the  eloquence  and  pre- 
cision of  whose  style  almost  equals  the  best  writers  of  an- 
tiquity. The  '  Art  of  Governing,'  by  Paul  Zidek.  canon  ot 
Prague,  dedicated  to  King  George  Podiebrod,  is  a  comnosl- 
tion  of  superior  merit,  as  well  as  his  great  encyclupteaical 
work.  Ihere  are  also  many  works  on  various  branches  of 
economy,  and  other  similar  subjects,  belonging 'to  this 
period. 

The  period  from  1520  to  1620  is  called  by  the  Bohemiaos 
the  golden  age  of  their  literature,  and  indeed  science, 
literature,  and  art  were  cultivbted  in  Bohemia  during 
that  period  with -much  success.  Public  instruction  in 
Bohemia  was  in  a  more  flourishing  state  than  in  other 
countries.  Prague  alone  contained,  besides  three  univer- 
sities, sixteen  educational  institutes,  among  which  there 
were  several  for  girls;  and  parochial  as  well  as  higher 
schools  were  established  over  all  the  country.  The  Bohe- 
mian language  attained  its  perfection,  and  the  number  of 
works  of  every  description  published  in  that  language  in- 
creased v^ry  greatly.  But  notwithstanding  this  universal 
diffusion  of  information,  and  the  great  number  of  native 
works  produced  at  that  period,  few  of  them  are  of  superior 
merit.  Not  a  single  native  has  distinguished  himself  in 
science,  although  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe  had  for  some 
time  the  care  uf  the  observatory  of  Prague. 

No  truly  great  poetical  genius  appeared   in  Bohemia 
during  this  period.     George  Streyc  translated  the  Psalms, 
and  Sy  mon  Lemnicki,  ofBudecz.  was  the  poet-laureate  of  the 
emperor  Rudolph  II.    Oratory  however  acquired  during  the 
same  period  an  eminent  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  few 
productiona  of  that  description  which  have  reached  us  make 
u*.  regret  the  loss  of  the  remainder.    The  '  Memoirs'  of 
Baron  Charles   of  Zerotin,   governor  of  Moravia  (1574- 
16I4J,  and  his   'Bohemian  Letters,'  are  still   patterns  of 
a  finished  epistolary   style.      The  next  celebrated  histo- 
rian of  that  period    is  Venceslav  Hajek.    of    Luboczan 
(died  in  1553),  but  his  '  Chronicle  of  Bohemia '  is  rather  an 
historical  romance  than  a  trustworthy  history.    Consider- 
able morit  is  displayed  by  the  following  historians,  whose 
works  still  remain   in  manuscript :— Bartosz  of   Prague, 
publio  notary  (died  in   1544).  who  depicted  in   glowing 
colours  the  religious  disturbanoes  of  Bohemia  in  1524;  and 
Sixtus  of  Ottersdorf^  chancellor  of  the  old  city  of  Prague 
(died  in  1583). who givesavery  circumstantial accountof  the 
events  that  brought  about  the  celebrated  bloody  diet  of  1547. 
John  BUhoslav  (died  in  1521),  the  author  of  a  history  of  the 
Bohemian  brethren  ;   the  anonymous  author  of  a  Universal 
History,  of  which  only  the  fii-st  volume,  preserved  at  Stock- 
holm in  Sweden  in  M  S.,  is  extant ;  and  finally  Vaclav  of  Brze- 
zan,  an  excellent  genealogist  and  hiographer,  whose  works  are 
distinguished  by  clearness  of  exposition,  brevity  of  style,  and 
deepreseatch.    Amoog  the  historians  of  that  period  whose 
works  were  printed  were,  Daniel  Adam  of  Veleslavin,  an  in- 
dustrious aud  patriotic  writer ;  and  the  Pole  Paprocki,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  the  noble  families  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia.    Valuable  materials  are  furnished  by  the  travela 
and  adventures  in  the  East  of  the  knight  Ulrich,  prefect  of 
Wlkanowa,  1546;  as  well  as  by  the  travels  of  Miirovic. 
1599;  and  those  of  Christopher  Harant  of  Palzic,   1608. 
The  other  remarkable  authors  of  that  period  are,  Nicholas 
Konae  of  Hodislav  (died  in  1546)  one  of  the  superior  judges 
of  the  country :  the  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  brethren.  John 
Augustus  (died  in  1572),  the  cathedral  canon  of  Prague ; 
Thomas  Bavorowski.  an   eloquent   preacher  (died   about 
156U);   the  senator    of   Prague.    Paul    Koldin    Cdied   in 
1589);  the  linguist  Mathias  Benesowsky  (died  in  1587); 
the  eminent  classical  scholar  Abraham  of  Ginterod ;    the 
justice  baron  of  Budova  (died  in  1621);  and  the  two  dis- 
tinguished religious  writers,  Martinus  Philadelphus  Zanars- 
ky  (died  in   1592),  and  Callus  Zolansky  (died  in   1620). 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  oroduction  of  that  period  is 
the  Bible  of  Kralic    Baron  Jonn  Zerotin  assembled  in  his 
castle  of  Kralic,  situated  in  Moravia,  eight  of  the   most 
learited  men  of  the  Bohemian  brethren,  who,  in  tbe  course 
of  fifteen  years,  made  a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  from 
the  original  tongues,  with  a  commentary:    the  work  was 
published    in  six  4to.  volumes,    1579-1594.      No    nation 
at  that  time  could  boast  of  a  similar  work.    Tbe  Bible  of 
Kralic  was  always  considered  a  pattern  of  a  pure,  elegaai, 
and  correct  style:  its  merits  were  even  admitted  by  en- 
lightened Jcawiits,  apd.  it  i».  sjtttdiei  now  bj  all  those  wbs 
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wish  to  wiiio  the  Bohemian  language  with  punty  and  om- 
rectness.  > 

A  melancholy  period  for  the  language  and  literature  of 
Bohemia  began  with  the  Thirty  Years' War,  and  particu- 
larly from  the  battle  of  Weisenberg,  when  the  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  Who  was  elected  king  of  Bohemia  by  the  Pro- 
testant parlT,  was  defeated  by  the  Imperialists;  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  Bohemia  fell  from  a  high  degree  of 
eivilixation  into  an  almost  barbarous  state  is  unexampled 
in  history.  The  most  distinguished  individuals  of  the 
oatioD  perished  either  on  the  scaffold,  or  on  the  field  of  battle, 
or  fi-om  pestilence.  Others  wlip  were  distinguished  Ibr 
talent  and  superior  education  left  the  country;  first  the 
Sletay  and  the  teachers,  then  the  burghers,  and  finally  the 
nobles.  The  places  of  those  exiles  could  not  be  easily  sup- 
plied, and  the  want  of  able  men  was  particularly  fblt  in  the 
schools,  which  were  provided  with  teachers  who  either  dia- 
tingu.shed  themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  dominant  party, 
or  were  employed  only  for  want  of  better.  Crowds  of 
Spanish,  lulian,  Belgian,  and  Irish  adventurers  flocked  to 
Buhemia,  and  became  principal  landowners,  occupying 
public  places,  and  giving  the  tone  to  society.  The  Bo- 
n<>mian  nationality  was  moriUly  destroyed.  A  native 
Bohemian  was,  according  to  the  new  order  of  things,  syno- 
nymous with  rebel  and  heretic.  Many  natives,  m  order 
to  avoid  suspicion,  renounced  their  nation,  German- 
ised their  Bonemian  names,  and  feigned  a  foreign  ori- 
gin. The  emissaries  of  the  Jesuits,  who  ruled  the 
country,  accompanied  by  soldiers,  visited  every  house  in 
order  to  take  away  and  to  destroy  all  books  suspected  of 
heresy.  As  it  was  an  admitted  principle  that  all  books 
written  from  1414  to  1625  Qtight  be  heterodoxical,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  the  emissaries,  wno  did  not  make  a  scrupulous 
examination  amongst  so  great  a  number,  and  chiefly  their 
companions  the  soldiers,  committed  all  Bohemian  works 
to  the  Hames.  Some  enlightened  Jesuits,  as  Balbinus,  pro- 
tested in  vain  against  this  barbarous  persecution,  which  was 
continued  till  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Jesuit  Anthony  Kenios,  who  died  in  1780,  boasted  of 
having  burnt  about  sixty  thousand  books.  It  is  indeed  asto- 
nishing that,  notwithstanding  this  destruction,  there  are  any 
monuments  of  old  Bohemian  literature  extant.  A  mental 
darkness  spread  over  the  country  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  those  proceedings.  There  were  stiU  however  some 
able  writers,  who  had  received  their  education  pre- 
viously to  the  be);inning  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Count 
Slavata,  who  died  in  1658,  wrote  in  Bohemian  a  history  of 
his  own  time,  in  Bfleen  volumes  in  folio:  this  work  hu  not 
been  printed.  The  exile  Paul  Skal  of  Zhor  wrote  from 
1620  to  1642,  first  at  Liibeck,  then  at  Freyberg  in  Saxony, 
a  Universal  Ecclesiastical  History,  in  ten  large  folios,  filled 
with  a  small  hand-writing.  This  work  also  is  still  in  manu- 
script; it  contains  much  important  information  about  the 
ecclesiastical  affaira  of  Bohemia  up  to  the  year  1624.  Amos 
Comenius,  the  last  bishop  of  the  Bohemian  brethren  in  his 
country,  was  also  the  last  ornament  of  the  national  litera- 
ture. 

The  emperor  Joseph  II.,  by  the  decrees  of  1 774  and  1784, 
ordered  the  introduction  of  the  German  language  into  all 
the  schools  of  Bohemia,  and  the  inhabitants  were  no  longer 
permitted  to  learn  in  their  national  language  anything  ex- 
cept reading,  writing,  the  catechism,  and  the  elements  of 
arithmetic  This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Bohemian  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  the  more  dangerous  as  the  decrees 
promoted  real  information,  though  they  established  the  supe- 
riority of  German  over  Bohemian  civilization  by  introducing 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  German  language  in  all  matters 
of  administration.  Yet  this  measure  appears  to  have 
awakened  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  nation,  and 
to  bave  stimulated  it  to  new  exertions.  The  first 
man  who  raised  his  voice  in  behalf  of  the  nation- 
ality of  his  country  was  General  Count  Francis  Kin- 
sky,  who  rendered  great  services  to  the  military  organi- 
zation of  Austria,  and  to  the  civilization  in  Bohemia.  Ue 
advouated  the  cause  of  Bohemian  nationality  in  a  work 
written  in  German  in  1774;  'Recollections  on  an  import- 
ant subject'  His  example  was  followed  in  1775  by  Pelzel, 
the  author  of  an  excellent  history  of  his  country  in  the 
national  language.  In  1779  the  government  found  it 
necessary  to  recommend  instruction  in  the  Bohemian  lan- 
guage in  the  superior  military  schools.  The  awakened 
intellect  of  the  nation,  promoted  by  the  improved  system,  of 
public  fdiication,  began  to  exercise  a  salutary  influence  on 


the  study  of  the  national  language  and  ou  its  literature , 
new  original  compositions  were  written ;  foreign  works  of 
merit  were  translated  ;  and  many  valuable  monuments  of 
the  antient  literature  were  brought  to  light.  The  follow- 
ing individuals  alxo  distinguished  themselves  in  the  noble 
work  of  regenerating  their  national  literature:  Frani 
Faustut  Prochazka,  a  Pauline  monk,  1798-1804;  Wao- 
law  Kramerus  (died  in  1808),  who  published  many 
excellent  popular  works ;  Albert  Vincent  Porizek  (died  in 
1823),  who  composed  and  translated  many  valuable  works 
ibr  schools  and  the  use  of  children  ;  and  particularly  Joseph 
Dobrowsky,  who  is  justly  considered  the  patriarch  of  Sla- 
vonian literature  in  modern  times,  not  only  by  his  own 
countrymen,  but  by  the  scholars  of  all  other  nations  of  that 
race.  He  was  born  of  Bohemian  parents-  at  Gyomar  in 
Hungary,  in  1753,  and  entered  the  church  in  1772,  after 
haviiie  received  an  excellent  classical  education.  He  con- 
tinued his  theological  study  at  Prague,  and  became  about 
1776  rec*or  of  the  seminary  of  Olmutz.  He  soon  however 
left  that  place,  and  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count 
Nostitz.  He  settled  after  that  time  at  Prague,  and  the 
study  of  Slavonian  became  uis  passion  and  the  object  of 
his  life.  He  was  noticed  by  the  first  ftimilies  of  the  country, 
who  wished  to  attract  him  to  their  circle ;  but  Dobrowsky, 
fond  of  independence,  was  rarely  induced  to  receive  any 
assistance.  His  habits  were  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  an^ 
he  travelled  a  great  deal  about  the  country  on  foot,  visiting 
the  most  remote  corners,  in  order  to  observe  any  antient 
ruin  or  monument,  or  place  remarkable  for  any  historical 
event;  and  to  collect  at  the  same  time  the  remains  of 
national  language  and  history,  preserved  in  the  local  songs 
and  traditions.  Having  acquired  a  considerable  reputation 
in  his  country,  supported  by  some  powerful  friends,  he 
made  a  journey  to  Sweden  in  1792, in  order  to  examine  the 
manuscripts  which  were  carried  froxa  Bohemia  by  the 
Swedes  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  He  returned  fi-om 
that  country  by  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  where  he 
examined  the  collections  of  Slavonian  manuscripts.  In 
1796  he  published  an  account  of  his  literary  researches 
made  during  these  travels.  In  order  to  restore  his  health 
he  went  to  reside  in  a  conntry-house  of  bis  former  pupil 
Nostitz,  and  during  that  time  studied  botany  with  so  much 
success,  that  be  was  able  to  write  a  very  clever  botanical 
dissertation.  Universally  beloved  on  account  of  his  great 
learning  and  the  sirapKcity  and  honesty  of  his  character,  he 
spent  his  life  among  his  friends,  constantly  engaged  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies,  and  he  kept  up  a  learned 
correspondence  with  several  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of 
his  time.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  1 827,  in  the  78th  year  of 
his  age.  He  left  a  great  number  of  works,  chiefly  on  Sla- 
vonian subjects,  the  most  important  of  which  are,  a  'His- 
tory of  the  Bohemian  Language  and  Literature,'  last  edition, 
Prague,  181U;  'Slavina,  a  message  from  Bohemia  to  all 
the  Slavonian  nations,' containing  a  collection  of  treatises  on 
Slavonian  subjects;  on  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  the  apostles 
of  the  Slavonian  nation,  &c:  the  number  of  his  works  on 
different  subjects  is  about  forty. 

Francis  Tumsa  (died  in  1814)  was  the  author  of  some  ex- 
cellent grammars,  and  several  valuable  works  for  popular  in- 
struction. There  were  also  Waclaw  Stach,  John  Rulik,  the 
brothers  Tbam,  and  several  others.  This  literary  movement 
was  shared  by  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary,  who  use  the  Bohe- 
mian language;  and  the  principal  writers  among  them  who 
may  claim  merit  for  their  services  to  the  national  language 
and  literature  are  Leski,  Rybay,  Tablic,  Palkowic,  and 
Roznay. 

The  labours  of  the  authors  who  have  been  enumerated, 
were  chiefly  directed  to  promote  education  and  the  national 
language,  and  were  confined  to  prose.    But  the  learned  cler- 

fyman  Anthony  Puch mayor  attempted  (1795),  with  consi- 
erable  success,  to  revive  the  poetry  of  Bohemia,  and  he  also 
made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  cognate  litera- 
tures of  Poland  and  Russia.  The  example  was  followed  by 
others,  and  amongst  them  chiefly  by  the  brothers  Albert 
and  John  Negedly,  Joseph  Rautin,  Kronz,  Francis  Step* 
niseka,  Sebast  Hncwkowsky,  Francis  Swoboda,  &c.,  but 
particularly  Joseph  Jungman,  professor  in  the  university 
of  Prague.  The  persevering  efforts  of  these  patriotic 
writers  were  however,  fur  a  long  time,  unproductive  of  any 
important  result,  as  the  nobility  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  more  educated  classes  had  become  complete  strangers 
to  the  language  of  their  forefathers.  They  had  theiefbre 
to  contend  with  great  difficulties ;  and  it  is  owing  only  t* 
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their  unwearied  exertions,  assisted  by  some  fortunate  oir- 
eumstances,  that  the  national  literature  of  Bohemia  beging 
finally  to  assume  a  steady  progress  in  its  own  country.  The 
year  1818  may  be  considered  as  opening  a  new  sera  for 
Bohemian  literature,  by  the  publication  of  the  antient  na- 
tional poems,  contained  in  the  'Kraledworsky'  manuscript, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  producea  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  literature  of  Bohemia.  The  estab- 
iishiiient  of  a  national  museum  at  Prague,  by  Count  Kol- 
vrat  in  1829,  has  exercised  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the 
progress  of  the  national  intellect.  Several  decrees  of  the 
government,  published  in  1816-1818,  recommended  the 
study  of  the  Bohemian  language  in  the  gymnasia  of  the 
country;  but  these  decrees  were  annulled  in  1821.  Since 
that  time,  the  language  and  literature  of  Bohemia  have 
been  advancing  with  great  rapidity.  A  scientific  termino- 
logy for  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  which  the 
western  languages  of  Europe  have  chiefly  derived  from  the 
Greek,  was  created  from  pure  Slavonic  roots  ;  and  the  merit 
of  this  difficult  task  belongstothe  professors  of  the  university 
of  Prague,  Joseph  Jungman  and  John  Fresl.  The  poetical 
diction  was  much  improved  by  the  study  of  the  Kraledworsky 
manuscript,  and  the  successful  imitation  of  its  metre,  an 
improvement  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  his- 
torian Palaly,  Schaffarik,  and  Hanka,  the  most  eminent 
Slavonian  scholars  of  their  time.  Many  alterations  in  the 
Bohemian  orthography  were  introduced  according  to  a  plan 
recommended  by  Dobrowsky.  This  innovation  was  however 
strongly  opposed  by  several  zealous  partisans  of  the  antient 
orthography,  and  particularly  by  the  professors  of  the  Bo- 
hemian language,  Negedly  at  Prague,  and  Palkowic  at 
Presburg.  This  difference,  although  relating  to  a  subject 
of  minor  importance,  created  a  violent  dispute.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  new  orthography  were  accused  by  their  oppo- 
nents of  promoting  innovations  dangerous  to  religion  and 
morality  ;  and  the  study  of  the  other  Slavonian  dialects 
was  considered  by  some  as  implying  a  political  tendency  to 
the  interest  of  Russia.  Fortunately  these  absurd  accusa- 
tions vanished  before  the  good  sense  of  the  public  and  of 
the  government,  and  the  Bohemian  literature  has  continued 
to  advance  in  its  development,  and  to  increase  in  popularity 
among  all  classes. 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  recent  Bohemian  au- 
thors: — Francis  Vladklaw  Celakowskv,  born  in  1799,  pos- 
sesses a  vigorous  and  highly  cultivated  talent,  original  and 
thoroughly  national.  His  principal  works  are : — '  Various 
Poems,'  Prague,  2nd  edition,  1830;  'Echo  of  Russian 
Songs,'  ibid.,  1829;  '  Echo  of  Bohemian  Songs,' ibid.,  1830. 
His  productions  are  considered  equal  in  merit  to  the  best 
poetical  compositions  of  modern  times.  Vaclaw  Klicpera, 
born  in  1792,  has  composed  more  than  thirty  dramatic  works, 
of  which  several  have  obtained  great  success. 

John  KoUar,  born  in  1 793,  of  a  Slavonian  family  in  Transyl- 
vania, received  his  preparatory  education  in  his  native  land. 
In  1817  he  went  to  study  divinity  at  the  university  of  Jena, 
where  be  became  passionately  attached  to  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman.  This  love  inspired  liis  rouse,  and  in  his 
'  Slavy  Dczera'  (the  daughter  of  glotr),  (Ofen,  1824),  he  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  for  his  beloved  Mina,  whom  circum- 
stances permitted  him  to  marry  only  in  1835.  This  pro- 
duction, which  established  his  reputation  as  the  first  poet  in 
tile  Bohemian  language,  comprises  ISO  sonnets,  of  which 
many  contain  the  description  of  his  love,  whilst  in  others 
he  deplores  the  fall  of  several  Slavonian  nations  which  had 
once  orxupied  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe.  Many  of  these  sonnets  may  be  compared  with  those  of 
Petrarca,  and  it  ix  admitted  that  he  has  created  a  new 
poetiral  language  for  the  Bohemians.  In  1832  these  sonnets 
Were  republi»lied,  with  the  addition  of  new  ones,  which  de- 
scribe the  Slavonian  heaven  and  the  deeds  of  the  Slavonian 
heroes  received  into  it,  while  others  depict  the  Slavonian 
hell,  the  abode  of  the  unworthy  Slavonians  and  of  the  ene- 
mies of  their  race.  A  great  knowledge  of  the  Slavonian 
history  is  displayed  in  these  compositions,  but  this  very 
circumstance  renders  them  on  the  whole  cold  and  pro- 
saic, notwithstanding  many  beautiful  passages.  He  has 
also  published  a  collection  of  minor  poems  and  songs. 
In  1819  lie  became  clergyman  to  a  newly  created  Sla- 
vonian Protestant  congregation  at  Pesth,  and  the  great 
diliicuUies  with  which  he  had  to  struggle  in  the  dis- 
cnarge  of  his  duty  are  said  to  have  changed  the  animated 
poet  into  a  serious  and  even  morose  person.  The  collection 
9f  sermons  which  he  had  preached  Wore  his  congregation, 


and  which  be  published  in  1831,  display  profound  pietjr 
and  an  extraorainary  knowledge  of  the  numan  heart,  ae 
well  as  great  beauty  of  language.  He  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  schools  of  his  parish,  and  composed  some 
books  for  their  use.  Kollar  occupies  also  a  distinguished 
place  among  Slavonian  philologers  and  historians.  He 
is  the  author  of  '  Dobre  wlasnosti  narodu  Slovanskeho,' 
t.«.  'the  good  qualities  of  the  Slavonian  nation,'  Pesth, 
1821,  and  of  Researches  on  the  names  and  antiquities 
of  the  Slavonian  nation  and  its  branches.  He  has  rendered 
great  service  to  Slavonian  literature  by  his  collection  of 
the  national  songs  of  the  Slovaks  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains. Kollar  is  one  of  those  who  have  perceived  the 
necessity  of  an  understanding  among  all  Slavonian  scholars, 
in  order  to  promote  by  their  united  efforts  the  progress  of 
their  literature,  and  he  made  an  appeal  to  them  for  that 
object  in  his  work,  in  1828,  '  O  wzajimuosti  Slowian,' 
on  the  reciprocity  of  the  Slavonians.  Kollar's  merits  as  a 
Slavonian  scholar  are  universally  acknowledged,  and  he  is 
continuing  his  labours  with  the  greatest  success. 

J.Langer,  born  in  1806,  is  an  original  writer,  but  has  not 
had  sufficient  cultivation.  He  has  written  clever  national 
eclogues  and  tales,  and  several  satirical  poems.  Charles 
Machacek,  bom  in  1799,  is  the  author  of  the  best  Bohemian 
comedy,  entitled  the  'Wooer;'  the  national  opera  owes  like- 
wise to  him  the  great  improvement  which  it  has  receive 
since  1822.  Charles  Schueller,  a  popular  author,  wrote  the 
best  Bohemian  ballads,  published  in  2  vols.,  1823-30.  J. 
N.  Sizepanck,  bom  in  1783,  director  of  the  national  theatre 
at  Prague,  is  the  creator  and  promoter  of  the  Bohemian 
theatre,  for  which  he  has  written  16  volumes  of  plays.  Vin- 
cent Zahradnia,  a  clergyman,  born  in  1 790,  lias  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  fables.  Tales  and  songs  have  been 
written  by  Winarecky,  Kamaryt,  Chmelensky,  Marek,  and 
Swobada,  as  well  as  Magdalena  Retty,  and  the  nun  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  Maria  Antonia. 

ScientiBc  subjects  have  been  treated  chieflv  by  J.  Presl, 
director  of  the  national  museum  at  Prague,  born  in  1791, 
who  has  published  several  works  on  different  branches  of 
natural  philosophy:  works  of  a  similar  description  have 
also  been  published  by  Charles  Schadek  and  Professor 
Albert  Sedlocek.  Eminent  service  has  been  rendered  to 
the  national  language  by  Joseph  Jungman,  professor  of 
the  university  of  Prague,  by  his  great  critical  dictionary  of 
the  Bohemian  language,  on  which  he  was  occupied  more 
than  thirty  years ;  ne  has  published  also  '  Slovestnost,'  i.e. 
'literature,'  Prague,  1820 ;  a  history  of  the  Bohemian  litera- 
ture, in  1825 ;  bmides  many  other  compositions  of  less  import- 
ance. Francis  Palaeky,  born  in  1798,  is  now  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  writers  of  Bohemia;  he  has  published  several 
works  on  literary  subjects,  and  made  a  particular  study  of 
the  national  history.  The  states  of  Bohemia  commissioned 
him  to  write  a  complete  history  of  Bohemia,  and  settled  on 
him  a  pension  for  life,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  the  task :  for  that  purpose  he  made  extensive 
researches  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  even  abroad, 
and  particularly  in  the  archives  of  Italy.  The  result  of  his 
labours  is  a  history  of  Bohemia,  in  German,  of  which  two 
volumes,  already  published  at  Prague,  bring  it  down  to 
the  extinction  of  the  national  dynasty  of  the  Przemyslaidi, 
1306.  It  is  founded  on  original  documents  chiefly  in 
manuscript. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  short  notice  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Slavonian  living  scholar,  Paul  Joseph  Schafiaric,  born 
in  1795,  in  Northern  Hungary.  After  having  gone  through 
his  preparatory  stildies  in  his  native  land,  he  completed 
them  at  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  applied  himself 
to  divinity,  metaphysics,  general  literature,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy. His  first  work  was  a  collection  of  the  national 
songs  of  the  Slovacks  (Slavonians  of  Northern  Hun^^ary), 
published  in  1819.  He  also  translated  into  Bohemian  the 
'  Clouds '  of  Aristophanes,  and  '  Maria  Stuart '  of  Schiller. 
After  his  return  to  Hungary  he  diligently  continued  his 
Slavonian  studies,  and  was  appoint^  professor  in  and 
director  of  the  Non-united  Greek  gymnasium  at  Neusak, 
established  by  the  Austrian  government  for  its  Servian 
subjects.  He  resigned  however,  in  1825,  the  direction  of 
that  school;  but  he  retained  the  professorship  till  1833. 
His  residence  in  that  place  afforded  him  ample  opportu- 
nities for  the  study  of  the  dialects  of  the  Southern  Sla- 
vonians, Servians,  Croatians,  and  Bulgarians,  the  result  of 
which  was  his  historico-critical  reseai'ches  on  those  dialects, 
which  appeared  in  1 833,  at  Pesth,  in  German,  under  the  titis 
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of  '  Serbiiehe  Leaekorner,'  &e.    He  bad  proyieualy  pvb- 
lished  in  the  same  language  a  manual  of  the  history  of  ui« 
Slavonian  language*  and  literature,  at  Ofen,  in  1826,  whioh 
was  woll  received.    He  also  published  in  German,  1828,  at 
Ofen,  '  Researches  on  the  Origin  of  the  Slavonians,'  which 
is  a  critical  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  similar  work  published 
in  Polish  by  Surowiecki.  Since  1833  Schaffario  has  settled 
in  Bohemia,  and  prosecutes  his  literary  labours  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  country,  in  whidi  he  had  published  in  1818, 
conjointly  with  his  friend  the  historian Palveky,  'Elements 
of  Bohemian  Poetry.'  His  principal  work  is  his  'Slavonian 
Antiquities,'  publiuied  in  Bohemian,  at  Prague,  1838,  a 
production  distinguished  by  extensive  learning,  as  well  as 
acute  criticism,  and  which  haH  been  received  with  unani- 
mous approbation  by  the  first  scholars  of  all  the  Slavonian 
nations.  Since  1838  he  has  edited  the  '  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Prague.'     He  is  now  employed  in  col- 
leciing  the  monuments  of  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  lan- 
guages of  the  eighieenih  century,  and  on  an  extensive  hi»- 
tory  of  the  literature  of  all  the  Slavonian  dialects. 

Servian  Language  and  literature, — The  Servian  lan- 
guage has  more  resemblance  to  the  Russian  than  to  the 
Poliiih  or  Bohemian  languages.  It  is  considered  more 
melodious  than  any  other  Slavonian  dialect,  a  circumstance 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  by  whom 
the  Servians  were  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  as 
well  as  to  that  of  the  Italians,  with  whom  they  had  many 
rommercial  relations.  The  dominion  of  the  Turks  was 
also  not  without  influence  on  the  Servian  language.  It 
has  however  preserved  all  the  characteristics  of  other  Sla- 
vonian languages.  It  is  spoken  by  a  population  of  about 
five  millions,  and  it  may  be  divided,  according  to  Vook 
Stephaiiovich,  into  three  dialects:  1,  that  of  Hersegovina 
(comprehending  Montenegro);  2,  Rasava;  and  3,  of 
Sirmia  and  Slavonia  (provinces  of  Hungary).    The  Bul- 

§  Brian  language,  which  is  spoken  by  about  half  a  million  of 
lavonians,  who  inhabit  Bulgaria  and  some  parts  of  Mace- 
donia, may  also  be  considered  a  dialect  of  the  Servian, 
although  it  differs  in  grammatical  construction  from  all  the 
other  Slavmian  idioms,  being  the  only  one  which  has 
adopted  Iht  article.  The  Servians,  as  well  as  the  Bulga- 
rians, make  use  of  the  Cyrillto  alphabet.  Some  works, 
however,  which  have  been  recently  published  in  Servia,  are 
printed  in  the  Russian  character,  with  some  slight  altera- 
tions, which  are  required  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Servian 
language.  A  dictionary  of  this  language,  containing  more 
than  thirty  thousand  words,  with  a  German  and  Latin 
translation,  was  published  by  Vook  Stephanovich  at  Vienna 
in  1819.  The  same  author  published  also  a  Servian  gram- 
mar (Vienna,  1814),  of  which  a  translation,  by  T.  Grimm, 
with  a  prefifweaud  annotations  by  Vater,  appeared  at  Berlin 
in  1824. 

The  oldest  monuments  of  Servian  literature'  date  fl'»m 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  are  composed  in  the  Sla- 
vonian idiom,  which  was  employed  in  the  version  of  the 
Scriptures  by  Cyrillus  and  Methodius,  with  some  admixture 
of  the  language  which  is  now  spoken  by  the  Servians. 
There  is  a  great  probability  that  the  Slavonian  of  the  Bible 
was  originally  in  common  use  among  the  population  of  the 
present  Servia,  as  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Moravia,  where  the  Slavonian  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  made  by  Cyrillus  and  Methodius  in  the  ninth 
century,  but  that  it  became  by  degrees  estranged  from  its 
original,  through  the  various  revolutions  to  whioh  that 
country  was  subject. 

The  monuments  of  the  Servian  literature  to  which  we 
have  alluded  are.  the  '  Rodoslov,'  that  is,  genealogical 
register,  by  Daniel,  archbishop  of  Servia,  which  contains  the 
history  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings  Urosh,  Dragutin,  Milutin, 
and  l>eobanski  (1272-1336).  The  manuscript  is  preserved 
at  the  monastery  of  Mount  Athos.  The  Servian  king  (cxar) 
Stephen  Oushan  the  Great  (1336-56)  gave  to  his  nation  a 
code  of  laws,  which  bear  a  purer  stamp  of  the  Slavonian 
character  than  the  laws  of  any  other  nations  belonging  to 
the  same  race,  and  are  drawn  up  in  a  spirit  of  great  mode- 
ration. There  are  also  some  religious  books  of  the  same 
veriod.  The  defeat  of  the  Servians  by  the  sultan  Murad  L 
H<>strored  their  national  independence,  and  created  in  their 
literature  a  chasm  of  two  centuries. 

A  new  tsra  for  Servian  literature  was  commenced  by 
George  Brankovieb  (born  in  164S),  who  was  ambassador  of 
the  emperor  Leopold  I.  at  C!onst«ntinople,  but  having  after- 


wards iMWn  into  disgrace  with  the  court,  died,  in  1711.  • 
state  prisoner.  He  wrote  in  Slavonian  a  history  of  the 
Servians  from  their  origin  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  I.  The  manuscript  is  preserved  in  the  archiepis- 
copal  library  at  Carlovitz.  Many  years  however  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  Brankovieb  before  any  other  works  were 
added  to  Servian  literature.  The  archimandrite  John 
Raioh  (1726-1801)  wrote  a  history  of  the  Slavonians  in 
general,  and  of  the  Servians,  Khorvates,  and  Bulgarians,  in 
particular,  (four  volumes,  Vienna,  1792-95).  It  is  compoaod 
in  the  Slavonian  of  the  Bible,  but  much  intermingled  with 
Russian  and  Servian  words. 

The  Servian  was  employed  a*  a  written  language  for  the 
flrst  time  by  Dositheus  Obradovicb  (born  in  1739),  who, 
after  having  spent  twenty-flve  years  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  died  in  1811  at  Belgrade,  where  he  occupied  the 
post  of  senator,  and  was  at  the  same  time  tutor  of  the 
children  of  the  celebrated  Servian  leader  George  Cherny. 
The  example  of  Obradovicb  was  only  partially  followed  by 
other  Servian  authors ;  and  it  created  such  confusion  in  their 
literature,  that  among  the  400  Ser\-ian  works  which  has 
been  published  since  1760,  only  a  few  are  written  either  Ik 
pure  Slavonian  or  Servian,  the  remainder  of  them  being 
written  in  a  mixture  of  the  two  above-mentioned  idioms 
exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  orthography  and  grammatica- 
construction.  This  mongrel  style  was  strongly  combated  by 
Demetrius  Davidovich,  secretary  to  Prince  Milosb,  who 
edited  (1814-22)  a  Servian  gazette  and  a  Servian  annual  at 
Vienna.  The  same  object  has  been  successfully  promoted 
by  Vook  Stephanovich  Karadgich,  who  is  the  Brst  Servian 
scholar  of  the  age,  and  has  rendered  the  greatest  services 
to  the  language  and  literature  of  his  country.  He  was 
born  in  1786,  in  Servia.  At  an  early  period  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  noble  task  of  raising  his  native  language  to 
the  same  degree  of  perfection  which  has  been  attaint  by 
other  Slavonian  tongues,  and  he  has  promoted  his  object 
without  intermission,  particularly  by  his  continual  travels 
among  all  the  populations  which  speak  the  different  dialects 
of  the  Servian.  After  many  efforu,  he  succeeded,  with  the 
assistance  of  Davidovich,  in  persuading  the  Servian  writers 
to  abadon  the  Slavonian  of  the  Bible  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
their  national  language.  The  greatest  service  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  literature  of  his  country  is  the  collection  of 
national  songs  which  he  published  at  Leipzig  in  1823.  A 
German  translation  of  thebe  songs  by  Mrs.  Robinson,*  under 
the  assumed  nama  of  Talvi,  appeared  at  Halle  in  1825. 
Some  of  these  songs  had  already  besn  known  to  the  public 
through  a  collection  of  ihem  made  by  the  Franciscan  monk 
CiiasicE  Miossich,  printed  at  Venice  in  1759.  The  songa 
however  published  by  Vook  Stephanovich  were  chiefly  col- 
lected by  himself  during  his  travels,  and  he  added  to  them 
valuable  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  These  songs,  in- 
spired by  the  splendid  scenery  of  Servia,  the  patriarchal  life 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  recollections  of  their  eventful 
history,  are  considered  the  finest  of  all  the  Slavonian  nationa* 
songs.  Full  of  the  wildest  romance,  they  admirably  depict 
scenes  of  love  and  war,  and  express  in  the  most  animatec 
manner  feelings  of  a  simple  and  tender,  as  well  as  of  s 
glowing  and  impassioned  character.  Some  of  them  belong 
to  a  period  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Turks  m  Europe. 
Several  allude  to  the  seat  ot  the  Ottoman  empire  at  Adria- 
nople ;  whilst  many  are  of  a  much  more  recent  date,  de- 
scribing the  oppression  exercised  by  the  Turks,  as  well  as 
different  scenes  of  intercourse  with  that  nation.  The  same 
author  published  in  1836,  at  Cettigne  in  Montenegro,  a 
collection  of  Servian  proverbs,  amounting  to  about  4000, 
with  a  preface,  containing  much  valuable  information  on 
the  Slavonian  idioms  spoken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Adriatic; 
and  he  edited  (1826-38)  at  Vienna  five  numbers  of  a 
Servian  annual,  called  '  Danitza,'  i.e. '  the  morning  star.' 
Simeon  Milutinovich,  born  at  Sarayevo  in  Bosnia,  received 

*  Mn.  Boliliuoa  b  th*  wife  of  Um  Her.  Edvnd  KoUoion,  pM^mr  and 
llbnutan  o(  Andom  CoU«g>,  MatiaohnHtii.U.  Suim,  •ndmll  kuown  h  Ui« 
editor  of  th*  '  Biblical  Repositor),*  aa  well  aa  the  tnoalator  ftom  Gannan  of 
aanni  worka  relating  to  th*  atndy  of  tlie  Seri|>tum.  and  the  aattrar  of  a  re. 
eentlj  pabllahed  work  on  Paleaiioe.  She  ia  the  daof hter  of  Prahaaor  Jacob, 
anlhor  of  MTeral  political  wurka  of  considerable  reputation.  Harlsf  apent  bi« 
early  >outh  in  Ru-aia,  where  her  fiither  waa  suecriaiTelj  empluTrd  (1807. 
tSle)  at  the  uniTmily  of  Kharkoir  and  at  ML  l'nt«tabnr(,  ahe  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  ttuaaiin  language.  After  her  reiuni  to  Uermany  ah* 
devoted  hrraelf  tu  literary  pnnoita.  8be  beaine  aeqoaintrd  with  Vuuk  Siepha- 
noTlch  at  Halle,  and  tmnalaird,  with  hia  aaaiaU nee,  the  Servian  iougi  meu- 
tionad  in  th*  lexL  Baring  married  Mr  Rubioton  in  1898.  ah*  follnwed  him 
to  the  Uttilad  >tatea,  whrre  ahe  began  to  write  Engliah.  and  publialied  aeveral 
exerlleat  article*  on  SlaTonian  Utcrature  in  the  '  North  American  QnartprW 
Review,'  aa  w*U  a*  a  very  valuable  woik  on  the  —ma  anl^eet  in  th*  •  Uiatsriad 
View  of  th*  Stovi*  language^'  Andsvat.  18M. 
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■eme  education  in  the  gymnasium  at  Carl<»Tits  in  Bnngaty ; 
and  after  having  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  among 
rery  agitated  and  trying  circumstances,  which  have  perhaps 
contributed  to  develop  his  poetical  genius,  h«  received 
assistance  from  the  Russian  government,  which  enabled 
him  to  devote  himself  to  literature.  He  composed  a  series 
of  lyrical  and  heroic  poems  on  subjects  taken  iVom  the 
history  of  the  Servian  insurrection  in  1804-15.  These 
poemsi,  which  imitate  the  tone  of  the  songs  published  by  V. 
Stepbanovich,  appeared  under  the  name  of '  Serbianka,'  at 
Leipzig,  18'J6,  in  4  volumes,  12mo.  He  also  added  some 
new  poetry,  published  at  the  game  place  in  1826  and  1827. 
All  bis  productions  are  characterised  by  a  bold  originality, 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  a  glowing  patriotism.  Havin); 
studied  for  some  time  at  the  university  of  Leipiig,  he  retired 
'into  Montenegro,  where  the  metropolitan's  patronage  af- 
forded him  the  means  of  pursuing  literature.  He  collected 
there  the  national  songs  of  Montenegro  and  Herzegovia,  and 
wrote  a  history  of  Servia  -during  the  years  18U4-1815.  Both 
these  works  were  published  at  Leipsig  in  1837.  Among 
the  other  Servian  authors  we  may  mention  the  present  vla- 
dika,  or  metropolitan,  of  Montenegro,  who  is  considered  to 
be  a  very  accomplished  poet.  Anna  Obrenovich,  niece  of 
Prince  Milosh,  has  published  some  works,  original  and 
translations. 

Prince  Milosh  Obrenovich  has  done  much  for  promoting 
the  education  of  his  countrymen,  having  established  sixteen 
schools  Ibr  the  training  of  teachers,  and  founded  a  printing- 
ofBce  at  Kragoyevatz,  the  place  of  his  residence.  The 
Austrian  government  pays  great  attention  to  the  education 
of  its  Servian  subjects,  for  wnich  purpose  it  haa  established 
gvmnasia  or  higher  schools  at  Karlovitx  and  Neusatz  in 
Hungary.  There  are  now  Servian  printing  establishments, 
besides  that  of  Kragoyevatz,  at  Vienna,  Buda,  Venice,  and 
at  Cettigne,  the  residence  of  the  metropolitan  of  Monte- 
negro. 

A  society  (br  the  promotion  of  Servian  literature  by  giving 
prizes  for  the  best  works  has  been  recently  established,  under 
the  name  of  the  '  Servian  Mother,'  and  a  periodical  is  pub- 
lished in  the  same  language. 

SLEAPORD.     [LiNCOLNSHIRB.] 

6LKEP,  the  periodical  repose  of  the  organs  of  the 
senses,  and  of  the  greater  number  of  the  intellectual  (koul- 
ties  and  voluntary  movements.  The  above  indeed  is  by 
no  means  a  satis&ctory  definition ;  but  it  is,  as  with  life,  twt 
easier  to  describe  its  phenomena  than  to  define  its  nature. 

True  sleep  is  peculiar  to  the  mammalia  and  to  birds ;  the 
lower  animius,  indeed,  rest  fVom  time  to  time,  and  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  external  world,  but  having  no  external 
eyelids,  they  cannot  exclude  all  influence  from  without 
Fish  conceal  themselves  behind  a  stone  or  near  the  bank  of 
a  river,  crocodiles  hide  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  tortoises 
creep  into  holes.  The  higher  animals  likewise  usually  seek 
out  some  place  of  retirement  to  sleep  in,  and  dispose 
tnemselves  in  a  posture  which  either  is  maintained  with 
little  muscuUir  effort,  or  is  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
warmth. 

The  approach  of  sleep  is  announced  by  diminished  activity 
of  mind  and  loss  of  the  power  of  attention.  The  senses 
hecome  blunted  to  external  impressions,  and  we  feel  an 
unconquerable  desire  fbr  stillness  and  repose.  Our  ideas 
grow  more  confused,  our  sensations  more  obscure,  our  sight 
Aiils  us,  and  if  our  ears  still  perceive  sounds,  they  are  in- 
distinct; and  seem  as  though  distant  Tb«  eyelids  close, 
the  joints  relax,  we  instinctively  assume  an  easy  position, 
and  fall  into  a  sleep,  which  at  first  is  deep,  then  soft  and 
gentle,  and  becomes  gradually  less  sound  as  tbe  time  for 
waking  anproacbes. 

Physiologists  are  aoenstomed  to  distinguish  what  are 
termed  the  organic  or  vegetative  f^om  the  animal  properties 
of  living  beings.  By  tto  former  are  understood  develop- 
ment, growth,  excitability,  &0.,  those  powers  in  short  which 
are  common  to  plants  and  animals;  by  tha  latter,  thos« 
properties  which  are  peculiai  to  an'mals,  such  as  sensation 
and  voluntary  motion.  During  sleep  tbe  orgaoa  of  vegeta- 
tive life  continue  to  discharge  their  functions  with  scarcely 
less  activity  than  in  the  waking  state.  Their  repose  is 
independent  of  sleep,  and  occurs  at  verv  different  times.  The 
heart  rests  between  each  pulsation,  the  muscles  of  expira- 
tion and  inspiration  are  in  a  state  of  alternate  action  and 
repose,  and  tbe  pwistaltic  motions  of  the  intextines  have 
their  distinct  periods  of  remission.  The  pulse  and  respira- 
tion however  beeome  stover  daring  sleep,  and  digestion 


teems  to  go  on  then  lest  perfectly  than  in  (he  waiting  state 
The  tempenture  of  the  body  sinks  during  sleep,  owing  to 
diminished  nervous  energy,  and  to  the  same  cause  may  be 
ascribed  the  increased  susceptibility  of  persoiu  to  rheuma- 
tism and  other  effects  of  cold  when  asleep. 

Not  only  are  the  functions  of  organic  life  little  affected 
by  sleep,  but  even  those  of  animal  lifis  are  not  in  a  state  of 
complete  repose.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  make  a  dead 
body  remain  in  those .  postures  which  we  assume  when 
asleep,  and  our  eyelids  are  not  closed  except  by  muscular 
action.  Some  animals  sleep  standing,  as  tne  horse;  birds 
do  so  also,  sometimes  standing  on  one  leg.  When  very 
weary,  we  sleep  even  in  the  most  constrained  positions ; 
soldiers  have  been  known  to  sleep  while  marching,  posti- 
lions on  horsabask.  and  fiddlers  at  a  fair  have  continued  to 
play  even  when  through  weariness  they  had  fallen  asleep. 
The  uunnrous  instances  of  somnambulism  on  record  show 
how  high  a  degree  of  activity  of  tbe  animal  functions  is 
compatible  with  sleep.  For  remarks  on  this  subject  bow- 
ever,  as  well  as  on  the  condition  of  tbe  senses  during  sleep, 
we  refer  to  the  article  Drbaks. 

Animals  in  general  require  less  sleep  than  man ;  thus, 
fiir  instance,  four  hours  are  sufficient  for  the  horse.  Those 
animals  whose  blood  circulates  very  rapidly,  whose  motions 
are  peculiarly  energetic,  and  their  senses  very  acute,  usually 
sleep  more  lightly,  and  Ibr  a  riiorter  time  than  others.  Tlie 
timid  herbivorous  animals  sleep  less,  and  less  profoundly 
than  the  bolder  carnivore.  In  man  the  want  of  sleep  varies 
at  different  ages ;  the  new-bom  infant  sleeps  almost  conti- 
nually, while  pmons  in  middle  life-can  do  with  less  sleep 
than  children  or  very  old  persons,  and  women  require  less 
sleep  than  men.  From  six  to  eight  hours  a-day  are  usually 
passed  in  sleep,  but  habit  exercises  a  great  influence  in 
determining  tbe  amount  of  repose  required.  John  Hunter 
and  Frederick  the  Great  did  not  sleep  for  more  than  four 
hours  daily,  while  some  sluggish  persons  spend  nearly  half 
their  time  in  sleep.  In  extreme  old  age  much  sleep  some- 
times becomes  necessary.  De  Moivre,  when  eighty-three 
years  old,  was  awake  only  during  fout  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  and  Thomas  Parr  towards  the  close  of'his  life 
was  almost  constantly  asleep.  Children  sleep  very  soundly, 
old  persons  are  easily  disturbed,  men  sleep  more  profoundly 
than  women,  and  sleep  is  always  sounder  after  considerable 
weariness. 

There  are  some  conditions  which  flivour  the  occurrence  of 
sleep.  Stout  and  full-blooded  persons,  and  thoee  of  an 
excitable  but  easily  exhausted  frame,  require  more  sleep 
than  such  as  are  thin,  or  who,  though  equally  excitable,  are 
more  enei^etic,  and  less  easily  tired.  Abundant  food  in- 
duces sleepiness,  and  also  wine  and  other  stimulants.  A 
class  of  medicine*  are  known  by  the  nameof  narootics,  whose 
peculiar  action  is  to  induce  sleep.  Ease  and  quiet  of  mind 
conduce  to  it,  but  the  weariness  of  hopeless  grief  is  likewise 
followed  by  sleep.  Certain  external  causes  fovour  sleep, 
such  as  the  warm  bath  or  friction  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
Extreme  cold  is  a  powerful  and  most  dangerous  narcotic ;  it 
induces  a  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  waking.  Such  a 
sleep  it  was  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  Dr.  Solander  when 
with  Sir  J.  Banks  in  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

We  have  not  yet  noticed  one  very  important  c^qracter  of 
sleep — its  periodical  return  once  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  idle  person  sleeps  as  well  as  the  diligent,  who  has  passed 
his  time  in  exerting  his  powers  of  mind  or  body.  Sleep 
usually  occurs  at  night-time,  and  we  are  awake  during  the 
day,  but  the  day  may  become  the  time  for  sleep,  aud  night 
for  watching,  if  a  person's  occupations  so  require.  Many 
animals  sleep  during  the  day,  and  watch  or  pursue  their 
prey  at  night  We  cannot  then  regard  the  periodical  return 
of  sleep  as  dependent  on  the  simple  alternation  of  day  and 
night,  or  merely  a*  the  result  of  bodily  &tigue,  since  it  is 
known  that  extreme  wearinesa  will  prevent  sleep.  The 
alternation  of  sleep  and  waking  it  eiaentially  connected  with 
■omething  in  tbe  ttature  of  animals,  to  which  there  are 
many  analeeies.  The  suceeMdon  of  the  seasons  and  of  day 
and  night,  Uie  ebb  and  flow  of  tbe  sea,  the  daily  variations 
in  the  electricity  of  the  air,  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  baro- 
meter and  the  regular  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle 
eastward  and  westward,  at  different  hours,  il  Inst  rate  toe 
same  law  of  periodical  action  which  is  displayed  in  the 
unvarying  alternation  of  sleep  and  waking.  '  We  may,* 
says  Professor  Miiller,  one  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists 
of  tbe  present  day, '  regard  sleep  and  the  waking  state  aa 
the  result  of  a  spMiee  of  antegoninn  between  the  o(g«aie 
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tnd  the  animal  life,  in  which  the  animal  functions,  governed 
by  the  mind,  become  free  to  act,  vhile  at  other  times  they 
are  repressed  by  the  organic  force  acting  in  obedience  to  a 
law  of  creative  nature.  In  sleep,  when  the  animal  functions 
entirely  or  for  the  most  part  cease,  the  organic  processes 
are  almost  the  only  ones  which  continue,  and  dnring  that 
state  even  the  organs  of  animal  life  are  rendered  capable  of 
renewed  action  by  the  organising  force  which  proceeds 
without  the  consciousness  of  the  animal,  though  accordant 
with  a  well-constituted  plan  and  with  reason.' 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  uses  of  sleep.  *  Nature's  soft 
nurse,'  it  invigorates  body  and  mind  when  worn  out  by 
toil,  and  the  occurrence  of  sleep  in  the  course  of  a  disease  is 
one  of  the  most  favourable  signs  of  returning  health.  After 
a  night's  sleep  we  are  nearly  an  inch  taller  than  before ; 
the  intervertebral  cartilages,  which  had  been  compressed  by 
bearing  the  weight  of  the  body  during  the  day,  having  re- 
gained their  natural  form  and  proportions.  The  powers 
exhausted  by  our  intercourse  with  the  external  world,  re- 
cover themselves  during  sleep,  and  our  senses  in  the 
morning  are  alive  to  all  impressions.  It  in  however  pre- 
eminently the  rest  of  the  brain,  which,  when  fatigued  by 
the  constant  action  of  the  mind,  becomes  incapable  of  con- 
tinuing that  action,  just  as  the  eye,  if  long  fixed  upon  one 
spot,  ceases  to  perceive  any  object  distinctly. 

Sino«  then  sleep  is  not  a  mere  torpor  of  the  system  in- 
duced by  fatigue,  long  watching,  or  auy  external  cause,  but 
a  natural  state  whose  periodical  recurrence  is  essential  to 
the  harmonious  performance  of  our  functions,  it  need  excite 
in  us  no  surprise  to  find  that  in  certain  .animals  this  condi- 
tion lasts  for  a  long  time,  even  for  months ;  and  that  in  it 
the  activity  of  the  organs  of  animal  life  is  suspended  more 
completely  than  in  diurnal  sleep.  To  this  state  the  name 
of 

Winter  Sleep,  or  Hybernation,  is  applied.  Hybernation 
occurs  in  some  mammalia,  in  all  the  amphibia,  and  in  some 
of  the  molluscous  and  insect  tribes.  Birds  do  not  hybernate, 
and  the  vulgar  notion  with  reference  to  the  sleep  of  the  swal- 
low in  winter  is  erroneous.  Hybernation  is  either  perfect  or 
imperfect.  In  the  former,  of  which  the  marmot  affords  an 
instance,  the  lethargy  is  profound  and  undisturbed  by  any 
sense  of  thirst  or  hunger,  and  the  animals  do  not  awake 
until  the  period  of  sleep  is  completely  past.  In  the  latter, 
intervals  of  wakefulness  occur,  during  which  the  creatures 
rouse  themselves  and  seek  for  food,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
insects  and  spiders,  also  the  hedgehog,  bat,  and  dormouse. 
The  time  during  which  hybernation  continues  varies  much. 
In  some  animals  it  lasts  for  four  months  only ;  in  others 
for  five  or  six;  but  almost  all  awake  either  in  March  or 
ApriL  The  sitaations  which  animals  select  for  hyberna- 
tion, and  the  position  in  which  they  await  it,  differ,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  accordance  with  their  various  habits, 
but  all  seem  to  subserve  one  great  purpose,  the  preservation 
of  a  moderate  and  equable  temperature.  Most  creatures 
hybernate  in  solitude,  but  some,  as  the  marmot,  pass  the 
winter  in  company. 

The  approach  of  winter  sleep  is  not  sudden,  but  it  comes 
on  gradually ;  the  activity  of  the  animals  diminishing  as  their 
sense  of  hunger  grows  less  keen.  In  some  animals,  as  in 
the  hedgehog,  a  diminution  yr  total  Ices  of  appetite  precedes 
hybernation  for  some  weeks.  When  hybernation  is  perfect, 
the  senses  become  so  completely  blunted,  that  severe  wounds 
and  electric  shocks  are  insufficient  to  rouse  the  animal. 

'  The  phenomena  of  organic  life  go  on  far  more  sluggishly 
during  hybernation  than  in  diurnal  sleep.  The  pulsations 
of  Uie  heart  sink  to  a  fourth  or  even  a  tenth  of  their  na- 
tural frequency.  The  respiration  becomes  slow,  intermits 
frequently  and  for  a  long  time,  or  even  becomes  altogether 
imperceptible.  An  animal  in  this  condition,  if  plar^  in  a 
poeumatometer,  will  produce  no  change  in  the  air  which  it 
contains,  or  may  be  kept  for  a  considerable  time  in  irrespi- 
rable  gases  without  sustaining  any  inconvenience.  The 
temperature  of  the  body  depends  on  the  activity  with  which 
respiration  and  circulation  are  carried  on  ;  hence  during  hy- 
beraation  it  sinks  greatly,  and  in  some  animals  is  not  higher 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Hybernation  is  not  mere  torpor  from  cold;  all  animals 
may  be  benumbed  by  cold,  but  those  which  hybernate  are 
comparatively  few  in  number.  A  moderately  low  tempera- 
ture indeed  is  favourable  to  hybernation,  but  instinct 
teaches  the  animals  to  defend  themselves  from  the  cold,  and 
their  deathiesults  firom  exposure  to  its  severity.  Suspended 
animation  from  cold  is  a  morbid  state;  hybernation  and 
P.  C„  No.  1375. 


sleep  are  preoedea  by  similar  phetiomena,  and  both  termi- 
nate alike,  after  a  certain  time,  in  renewed  activity. 

If,  lastly,  we  inquire  what  uses  are  answered  by  winter 
sleep,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  a  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  life  at  a  season  when  those  animals  in  which  it  occurs 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  their  natural  food.  It  serves 
likewise  for  their  protection  against  a  degree  of  cold  to  which 
they  could  not  bear  to  be  exposed.  Nor  is  it  merely  against 
extreme  cold  that  annual  sleep  and  the  instinctive  prepara- 
tions of  animals  for  that  condition  supply  a  defence,  but  ex- 
treme heat  is  followed  in  some  animalsby  a  lethari;y  similar 
to  hybernation.  Thus  the  Tanrec,  or  rat  of  Madagascar, 
sleeps  during  the  height  of  summer.  Changes  in  the  sys- 
tem generally,  and  renewed  activity  of  the  various  fnnc« 
tions,  follow  hybernation,  as  they  do  diurnal  sleep.  It  would 
lead  us  into  discussions  beyond  our  limits,  if  we  were  to  ex- 
amine the  various  peculiarities  of  hybernating  animals,  or 
to  inquiie  into  what  may  be  termed  the  proximate  cause  of 
annual  sleep. 

The  revolutions  of  the  seasons  produce  changes  in  plants 
not  unlike  those  which  we  have  just  noticed  in  hybernating 
animals.  There  is  however  a  still  closer  analogy  between 
diurnal  sleep  and  the  so-called 

Sleep  of  Plantt,  a  condition  first  discovered  by  Linnaeus 
to  be  general,  though  some  of  the  phenomena  had  long  been 
noted  in  the  tamarmd-tree,  and  in  some  leguminous  plants 
with  pinnated  leaves,  natives  of  Egypt. 

The  attention  of  Linnaeus  was  railed  to  this  phenomenon 
by  the  following  circumstance : — Having  sown  some  lotus 
seed,  he  watched  the  progress  of  the  plants,  and  at  len|^ 
discovered  upon  one  of  them  two  tlowers.  When  evenmg 
oame,  he  could  not  find  the  flowers  again,  and  supposed  that 
some  one  had  plucked  them.  On  the  following  morning 
he  again  observed  them,  and  they  onoe  more  disappeared  at 
evening.  He  then  examined  the  plants  with  care,  and  saw 
that  at  evening  the  leaflets  had  approached  each  other,  and 
thus  concealed  the  flowers  flrom  view.  Struck  by  this  fact, 
he  took  a  lantern  in  his  hand  and  visited  his  flower-beds, 
when  to  his  surprise  he  found  the  appearance  of  all  things 
changed,  and  thus  discovered  the  sleep  of  plants. 

As  night  approaches,  flowers  close,  the  leaves  of  plants  be- 
come more  erect  and  fold  themselves  together,  while  vitality 
seems  to  retire  from  the  periphery.  Thus  during  sleep  the 
leaves  of  the  sensitive-plant  lose  their  peculiar  sensibility, 
which  retires  to  the  petiole.  With  the  approach  of  night  too 
an  important  change  takes  place  in  the  functions  of  plants, 
for  instead  of  exhaling  oxygen  and  absorbing  carbon  from 
the  atmosphere,  as  in  the  day  time,  their  action  at  night  is 
directly  the  reverse. 

The  sleep  of  plants  usually  occurs  at  night  time,  owing 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus  of  light,  to  which  they  are 
subjected  during  the  day.  The  experiments  of  De  Candolle 
indeed  have  proved  that  by  producing  artificial  day  and 
night  it  is  possible  to  change  the  time  for  the  sleep  and 
waking  of  plants.  There  must  however  be  some  cause  of 
sleep  more  intimately  connected  with  their  organism  than 
the  mere  withdrawal  of  light ;  for  not  only  ore  there  plants 
which,  like  certain  animals,  sleep  through  the  day  and  are 
awake  at  night,  but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  leaves 
of  plants  kept  constantly  in  the  dark  open  and  close  at  re- 
gular intervals,  as  during  sleep. 

Much  information  concerning  sleep  and  hybernation  will 
be  found  in  Miiller's  *  Physiology,'  translated  by  Dr.  Baly, 
vol.ii.,  p.  1410,  &C.;  in  the  article  'Hybernation,' by  Dr. M. 
Hall,  in  the  '  Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;'  and 
in  the '  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,'  under  the  word 
'  Sommeil.' 

SLEEP  OF  PLANTS.    [Sibkp.] 

SLEEP-WALKING.    [SoMNAMBiii.iaM.] 

SLESWICK.    [ScHtKswiG.] 

SLIDE  (or.SLIDlNG)  RULE.  The  slidine-rule  is  an 
instrument  for  the  mechanical  performance  of  addition  and 
subtraction,  which  is  converted  into  an  instrument  for  the 
mechanical  performance  of  multiplication  and  division  by  ' 
the  use  of  logarithmic^  scales,  instead  of  scales  of  equtd 
parts. 

This  instrument  has  been  greatly  undervalued  in  our 
country,  in  which  it  was  invented,  and  is  very  little  known 
on  the  Continent :  for  though  a  French  work  on  the  subject, 
published  in  1825,  which  is  followed  by  the  writer  of  a  very 
recent  mathematical  dictionary  in  the  same  language, 
assures  us  that  in  England  the  sliding-rule  is  taught  at 
schools  ivt  the  same  time  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
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we  iM  Mfer  m  saying  that  nine  Engligbmen  out  of  ten 
'would  not  know  what  the  iaHtrumeat  was  for  if  they  saw  it, 
and  that  of  those  who  even  know  what  it  is  for,  not  one  in 
a  hundred  would  be  able  to  work  a  simple  question  bj 
means  of  it  For  a  few  shillings  most  persons  might  put 
into  their  pockets  some  hundred  times  as  much  power  of 
calculation  as  they  have  in  their  heads :  and  the  use  of  the 
instrument  is  attainable  without  any  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perties of  logarithms,  on  which  its  principle  depends. 
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We  have  before  us  a  logarithmic  scale,  of  which  AB, 
tailed  the  raditu,  may  stand  ibr  the  logarithm  of  10,  100, 
1000,  &c. :  but  if  AB  should  be,  say  the  logarithm  of  100, 
then  Ac  is  that  of  20,  Ad  of  30.  and  so  on.  If  this  scale  be 
repeated  several  times,  beginning  again  at  B,  anUf  it  be 
also  large  enough  to  be  subdivided  to  a  greater  extent  than 
can  be  shown  in  the  diagram,  any  multiplication  can  be  ap- 
proximately performed  by  addition,  and  any  division  by  sub- 
traction ;  which  may  be  done  with  a  pair  of  compasses.  That 
is  to  say,  the  figures  of  the  product  may  be  found,  exactly  or 
approximately,  and  the  meaning  of  the  figures  must  be  set- 
tled from  the  known  character  of  the  result.  For  example, 
to  find  4  times  1 5  ■ — First  let  AB  mean  the  logarithm  of  1 00, 
then  Aa  is  that  of  15 :  next  let  AB  mean  the  logarithm  of 
10,  then  Ae  is  that  of  4.  Take  Aa  on  the  compasses,  and 
set  it  on  to  the  right  of  « ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  point  g 
is  attained,  directly  under  6.  But  4  times  1 5  must  be  tens ; 
therefore  60  is  meant,  or  4X  15=:60.  Next  to  divide  90  by 
45 :  from  AA  take  Ai,  or  set  off  At  from  k  towards  the 
left.  The  points  will  be  attained,  under  2,  which  is  the  quo- 
tient. Next  to  find  7  times  5 ;  set  off  A/  from  A  towards 
the  right,  and  the  point  y  of  the  scale  following  S  will  be 
attained,  and  35  is  the  answer.  But  had  it  been  to  multi- 
ply 7  by  '5  or  5-tenths,  this  35  would  have  meant  3'5  or  S^. 
Attempts  are  made  in  works  profbssing  to  explain  the  slid- 
ing-rule  to  give  rules  for  the  determination  of  the  character 
of  the  figures  in  the  answer,  b'lt  without  any  success.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  a  few  chosen  examples,  but  an  attempt 
to  do  without  the  book  soon  shows  the  insufficiency  of 
rules.  If,  on  a  large  scale,  653  should  be  the  figures  of  an 
answer,  common  sense,  applied  to  the  problem,  must  say 
whether  it  is  '0653,  -653,  6-53,  65-3, 663,  6530,  65300,  &o. 
which  is  meant.  A  knowledge  of  decimal  fractions  is  there- 
fore indispensable. 

Now  these  additions  and  substractions  might  be  per- 
formed by  a  pair  of  rulers  made  to  slide  each  along  the 
other ;  but  whether  they  are  kept  together  by  the  hand,  or 
whether  the  one  ruler  slides  in  a  groove  along  the  edge  of 
the  other,  matters  nothing  to  the  explanation.  The  follow- 
ing diagram  represents  the  two  rulers  in  one  relative  posi- 
tion. Here  1  on  the  slide  is  made  to  match  2  on  the  fixed 
ruler,  and  the  instrument  b  now  in  a  position  to  multiply 
by  2,  to  perform  every  division  in  which  the  quotient  is  2, 
and  to  work  every  question  in  the  rule  of  three  tn  which  the 
ratio  of  the  first  term  to  either  the  second  or  third  is  that 
of  2  to  1,  or  of  1  to  2.  And  here  let  us  observe,  that  much 
the  best  way  of  beginning  to  use  the  sliding- rule  is  not  by 
working  given  questions,  but  by  setting  the  slide  at  basard, 
and  learning  to  read  the  questions  which  are  thus  fortui- 
tously worked. 
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In  the  cut  before  us  we  have  the  1  of  the  slide  placed  at 
2  of  the  fixed  ruler ;  conseouently  6  on  the  slide  comes 
under  what  would  be  12  of  the  fixed  ruler  if  the  secondary 
graduations  were  inserted.  Again,  4  comes  over  2,  and  9 
over  45,  giving  4  ■  2  : :  9  :  4*5,  the  decimal  point  being  in- 
serted by  intuition.  To  show  the  sort  of  results  which  we 
obtain  from  such  a  slide  of  5^  inches  radius  (or  from  1  to  1), 
we  take  one  of  tliis  sort,  and  throw  1  of  the  slide  at  hazard 
between  225  and  230  on  the  fixed  ruler,  a  little  farther  to 
the  right  than  it  is  on  the  preceding;  diagram  ;  guessing  at 
the  interval,  it  scoms  228-5.  We  detect  it  more  exactly  by 
looking  at  5  on  the  slide,  which  is  hardly  visibly  in  advance 
of  114  on  the  scale.  As  far  theu  as  the  divisions,  aided  by 
onr  jodgment  of  this  interval,  inform  us,  we  have  ll4-f-5 
X.-22-85,  the  truth  being  22-8.     Again  we  find  628  (fixed) 


just  over  27S  (slide),  the  8  being  estimated :  hence,  by  the 
scales  we  learn  that  628-f-275=2°28S ;  the  truth  being 
2-2836.  Thirdlv.  we  estimate  that  1725  (fixed)  falls  over 
757  (slide),  and  that  276  (fixed)  falls  over  121  (slide). 
That  is,  the  ruler  informs  us  that  1725  :  757  : :  276  :  121 ; 
the  fourth  term  should  be  12ri2,  as  found  by  oomputation. 
We  take  a  larger  scale,  having  7\  inches  of  radius,  and 
setting  1  on  the  slide  to  228*5,  we  find  1725  appears  to  fall 
over  what  we  should  judge  to  be  756  rather  than  757.  Now 
1725^757=2-2787,  and  1 725-4-756=2-2818.  Both  give  on 
the  scales  2-285,  so  that  the  advantage  is  slightly  in  favout 
of  the  larger  se«le^  but  not  so  much  as  we  should  have  ex- 
pected. We  now  try  one  of  24  inches  radius,  and  setting  1 
on  the  slide  to  2'285  on  the  fixed  ruler,  we  find  that  1725 
(fixed)  falls  over  754-7  (slide),  the  last  7  being  estimation. 
Now  1725-4-754-7  =  2-2857,  which  gives  the  advantage 
again  (but  not  so  decidedly  as  might  nave  been  expected) 
to  the  large  rule.  The  fiuit  is,  that  it  is  rather  ease  than 
proportionate  accuracy  which  is  gained  by  the  large  rules : 
the  preceding  results-  required  care  and  close  attention  on 
the  5^-inch  rule ;  were  obtained  with  moderate  care  on  the 
7i-inch ;  and  taken  off  instantly  from  the  24-incb  rule. 
Moreover,  divisions  on  wood,  made  in  the  usual  way,  do 
not  allow  accuracy  to  increase  with  the  size :  if  these  rulers 
were  divided  on  brass,  and  with  the  precautions  taken  in 
astronomical  instruments,  it  would  be  a  very  different 
thing ;  but  after  all,  the  wonder  is  that  the  common  wooden 
rules  should  be  so  accurate  as  they  are. 


The  next  step  in  the  description  is  as  follows : — It  mat- 
ters nothing  whether  the  second  scale  be  really  made  con- 
secutive with  the  first,  or  occupy  any  other  part  of  space  ■ 
provided  that  when  1  and  1  are  brought  together  on  the 
first  scale,  I  and  1  also  oome  together  on  the  second,  and 
that  the  first  slide  and  its  continuation  slide  equally.  We 
see  this  in  the  diagram  before  us :  a  6  is  one  slide,  and  A  B 
are  two  rulers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  groove.  When  a  6  is 
pushed  home,  A  and  a  present  coinciding  scales,  as  do  B 
and  6:  we  should  rather  say,  that  the  last  is  not  one  scale, 
but  the  end  of  one  and  the  beginning  of  another;  the  1  of 
B  and  b  being  in  the  middle.  The .  consequence  is,  that  as 
long  as  1  of  the  scale  b  is  not  pushed  out  bo  far  aa  to  Ml 
out  of  the  groove  (which  is  never  necessary,  since  there  is  a 
whole  scale  on  B),  there  is  always  the  power  of  reading 
every  result  of  the  multiplication  in  hand.  In  the  diagram, 
1  on  A  is  pushed  out  to  2  on  B,  and  on  the  upper  scales  (A 
and  a)  we  see  2X2=4,  2X3=6,  2X4«8,  2X5=10;  on 
tlie lower (B  and 6), 2X4=8, 2X6=10,  2 X6ei  12, 2X7=  14, 
2X8=16,  2X9=18,  2X10s20.  This  modification  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Silvanus  Bevan  (Nicholson's  Journal,  vol. 
xlix.,  p.  187) ;  but  thirty  years  before  this  Mr.  Nicholson 
(Phil.  Trans.,  1^87,  p.  246)  had  pointed  out  how  to  divide 
the  whole  radius  into  four  parts,  two  on  each  face. 

But  the  most  simple  plan,  and.  but  for  difficulty  of  divid- 
ing, the  best,  is  to  make  a  revolving  circle  turn  upon  a  fixed 
one,  in  which  ease  the  scade  is  its  own  continuation,  as  in 
the  following  diagram.    The  two  circles  have  «  cobudob 
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pivot,  and  the  upper  one  turns  round  on  the  lover ;  the 
rim  of  the  inner  circle  being  bevelled  down  to  the  plane  ol 
the  lower.  A  complete  logarithmic  scale  is  marked  on  each 
circumference,  and  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  tlie  eohles  ai« 
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placed  so  as  to  point  out  multipIieBtioiu  by  2,  as  in  the 
former  instances,  and  also  that  the  recommencement  of  the 
scale  begins  its  continuation.  Instead  of  two  circles  there 
might  be  two  thin  cylinders,  turuinf;  on  a  common  axis,  the 
graduations  being  made  on  the  rim.  TweWe  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  an  instrument-maker  at  Paris  laid  down  loga- 
rithmic scales  on  the  rims  of  the  box  and  lid  of  a  common 
circular  snuff-box:  one  of  two  inches  diameter  would  be  as 

ftod  an  aid  to  calculation  as  the  common  engineer's  rule, 
ut  either  calculators  disliked  snuff,  or  snuff-lakers  calcu- 
lation, for  the  scheme  was  not  found  to  answer,  and  the 
apparatus  was  broken  up.  There  can,  we  think,  be  little 
doubt  that  when  the  knowledge  of  this  instrument  is  ex- 
tended, and  consequently  its  sale,  a  pair  of  well-graduated 
brass  circles  will  be  the  form  it  will  take. 

The  form  first  proposed  by  Oughtred  (presently  to  be 
mentioned)  was  a  modification  of  the  preceding.  Instead 
of  two  circles,  two  pointing  radii  were  attached- to  the  centre 
of  one  circle,  on  which  a  number  of  ooneentric  circles  were 
drawn,  each  charged  with  a  logarithmic  scale.  These 
pointers  would  either  move  round  together,  united  by  fric- 
tion, or  open  and  shut  by  the  application  of  pressure :  they 
were  in  fitct  a  pair  of  compasses,  laid  fiat  on  the  circle,  with 
their  pivot  at  its  centre.  Calling  these  pointers  antecedent 
and  consequent,  to  multiply  A  and  B  the  consequent  arm 
must  be  brought  to  point  to  1,  and  the  antecedent  arm  then 
made  to  point  to  A.  If  the  pointers  be  then  moved  together 
until  the  consequent  arm  points  to  B,  the  antecedent  arm 
will  point  to  the  product  of  A  and  B. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  every  construction  the  loga- 
rithmic spaces  are  very  unequal,  those  near  the  end  of  the 
scale  beiu^  small  when  compared  with  those  at  the  begin- 
ning. This  is  not  so  great  a  disadvantage  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, for  it  makes  the  liability  to  error  increase  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion  with  the  result,  so  that  the  per-centage 
of  error  in  the  sliding-rnle  is  nearly  the  same  thing  in  all 
its  parts.  For  example,  the  scale  going  from  10  to  100,  the 
interval  from  10  to  11  is  to  that  from  99  to  100  as  207  to 
22,  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1.  The  tendency  to 
absolute  error  will  be  inversely  as  these  intervals,  or  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10  :  the  tendency  to  error  is  there- 
fore about  ten  times  as  great  precisely  when  the  result 
estimated  becomes  ten  times  as  great.  Onghtred  appro- 
priated two  circles  to  his  logarithms  of  sines,  and  it  would 
be  easy  in  his  construction  of  the  '  circles  of  proportion,'  as 
he  called  them,  to  distribute  the  scale  amongdiSbrent  ciroles' 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  graduations  should  he  nearly 
equal  throughout.  But  the  mathematician  will  easily  see 
that  the  most  perfect  mode  of  developing  this  idea  would  be 
to  lay  down  the  scale  on  a  revolution  of  a  logaiithmie  spiral, 
having  the  pointers  joined  at  its  pole.  The  gradualioBS 
would  then  be  absolutely  at  equal  distances  tmta  each  other 
on  the  ^rc  of  the  spiral. 

Another  modification  of  the  principle  of  the  sliding-rnle 
is  as  follows : — ^Let  the  divisions  be  all  made  equal,  and  the 
numbers  written  upon  the  divisions  in  geometrieal  propor- 
tion. If  this  were  done  to  a  sufficient  extent,  any  number 
might  be  found  exactly  or  nearly  enough  upon  the  scale ; 
the  only  difficulty  being  that  very  small  divisions  do  not 
give  room  enough  to  write  the  numbers.  This  modification 
of  the  principle  has  been  applied  in  two  very  useful  modes 
1^  Mr.  MacFarlane.  In  the  first,  two  cylinders  moving  on 
the  same  axis,  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  a  third,  give  the 
means  of  instantaneously  proposing  and  solving  any  one 
out  of  several  millions  of  arithmetical  anestions  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  teachers.  In  the  secona,  one  circle  revolv- 
ing upon  another  gives  the  interest  upon  any  sum,  ft>r  any 
number  of  days,  at  any  rate  of  interest  under  ten  per  cent. 
The  rules  for  using  the  sliding-rule,  in  iu  most  simple 
form,  may  be  symbolKslIy  expressed  in  the  following  man- 


ner:— 


1      6    I  A    B 
A    AB  I    1    B-£-A 


A    C 

B    CXB^A 


Thus,  if  1  on  either  ruler  be  brought  opposite  to  Aon  the 
other,  B  on  the  first  ruler  is  brought  opposite  to  AB  on  the 
other.  But  if  the  slide  be  taken  out  and  inverted,  we  have 
the  following  rules  :•> 

I     B         I  A    B         I  A    C  I 

A    A-i-B  I    1     A-i-B  I  B    AxB-^G  | 

We  now  proceed  to  some  of  the  additions  which  are  fire- 

quently  made  to  sliding-rules,  premising  that  we  do  not 

dMvribfl  Bi>7  one  in  particular,  out  refer  for  detaU  Vo  the 


traets  which  are  afterwards  cited.  For  the  extraction  of 
square  or  cube  roots,  or  the  formation  of  squares  or  cubes, 
the  following  method  is  adopted :— In  the  case  of  squares 
and  square  roots,  for  instance,  there  is  a  pair  of  scales,  one 
on  the  slide  and  one  on  the  fixed  ruler,  of  different  radiit 
the  radius  of  one  being  twice  as  long  as  that  on  the  other, 
for  cubes  and  cube  roots  the  radius  of  one  is  three  times  as 
long  as  the  other.  On  the  former  scale  (that  of  squares 
ana  square  itwts)  the  rules  are  now  as  foUows^— 

Longer  Rad.l     A  VA  I  I      B  V(B:A) 

Shorter  Rad.l      A  A  A  |  A    AB»  B 

A    B  AVBIA    C  AVcCcB) 

1     B«-A«  B        IB    BC:A»  C 

The  denomination  of  the  answer,  or  the  pitee  of  the  deci- 
mal point,  must  be  determined  by  independent  consideration, 
as  before :  but  there  is  one  circumstance  to  be  attended  to 
in  every  ease  in  which  two  of  the  data  are  to  be  read  on  the 
shorter  scale.  For  example,*  suppose  it  is  required  to 
estimate  V(2 : 7).  By  the  second  formula,  7  on  the  shorter 
scale  is  placed  opposite  to  I  on  the  longer,  and  2  on  the 
shorter  scale  is  then  opposite  to  1693  on  the  longer.  The 
answer  from  the  scale  is  then  '1693,  to  all  appearance;  but 
this  is  not  V  (2 :  7),  but  V(2 :  70).  The  place  on  the  longer 
scale  which  should  give  the  answer  has  no  slide  opposite  to 
it,  but  only  empty  groove.  But  mark  where  1  on  the  shorter 
scale  is  opposite  to  a  part  of  the  longer  (between  119  and 
120),  and  push  the  sliae  in  from  left  to  right  till  the  first  1 
on  the  shorter  scale  comes  where  the  second  now  is;  then 
look  under  the  second  2  of  the  shorter  scale,  we  have  534; 
and  'S34  is  the  true  answer  as  far  as  the  scale  will  give  it. 
We.have  taken  the  most  straight-forward  plan  of  reading 
the  rule,  and  have  net  space  for  all  the  details  which  are  in 
works  on  the  subject,  particularly  the  method  of  using  the 
slide  of  numbers  with  a  scale  of  numbers  above  and  of 
square  roots  below.  The  following  is  the  general  principle 
applicable  to  the  preceding  case : — 

It  is  well  known  that  whereas  in  common  division  the 
place  of  the  decimal  point  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sig- 
nificant figures  of  the  quotient ;  yet  in  extracting  the  square, 
cube,  fiEc  roots,  the  figures  of  the  root  are  altered  by  a 
change  of  the  decimal  point,  unless  it  be  changed  by  an 
even  number  of  places  in  extracting  the  square  root,  by 
three  or  a  multiple  of  three  places  in  the  cube  root,  and  so 
on.  In  extracting  the  square  root,  a  number  may  either 
have  two  figures  in  its  first  period,  or  one;  thus  '07618  and 
7616  must  (in  the  rule  for  extraction)  be  pointed 

■076  {60  and  -7616. 
Let  us  call  numbers  unidigital  or  bidigital,  according  as 
there  are  one  or  two  significant  figures  in  the  first  period. 
Then  the  application  to  the  sliding-rule  is,  that  on  the  shorter 
scale  numbers  of  the  same  name  must  be  read  eidier  on 
the  same  radius  or  with  a  whole  radius  intervening,  while 
numbers  of  different  names  must  be  read  on  different  radii. 
In  the  scale  for  the  extraction  of  the  cube  root,  numbers 
must  be  distinguished  into  unidigital,  bidigital,  and  tridi- 
gital;  and  signifying  these  by  their  initial  letters,  and  taking 
the  succession  tJBTUBT,  Bec,  there  must  be  the  same 
relation  between  the  scales  on  which  they  are  read  that  there 
is  between  the  places  of  their  letters  in  the  preceding  list. 
Thus  if  U  be  read  on  one  radius,  T  must  either  be  read  on 
that  immediately  preceding,  or  on  the  next  but  one.  Thus 
in  the  preceding  question,  which  we  first  solved  wrongly, 
we  have  2  and  7  to  consider  on  the  shorter  scale,  the 
pointing  of  which  is — 

2-0000    and    7-o6o6, 

and  both  are  unidigital  numbers.  Bringing  7  on  the  shorter 
scale  to  1  on  the  longer,  we  see  that  the  next  2  is  on  a 
different  radius ;  it  would  do  then  for  70,  or  7,  or  '007,  but 
not  for  7.  By  the  process  we  followed  we  took  not  indeed 
a  2  on  the  same  radius  with  our  7,  but  on  the  next  radius 
but  one;  and  thus  obtained  the  correct  answer.  These 
points,  and  others  (such  as  the  meanings  of  the  lines  of 
sines,  tangents,  &c  annuities,  &c.,  which  are  found  on 
several  rules)  can  only  be  mastered  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted theoretically  with  logarithms,  trigonometry,  &c; 
for  after  all  the  sliding-rule  will  not  teach  the  method  of 

•  TheiralmwUI  not  undcntud  thn.  vakaivHh  th*  lala  tn  hi* hud.  TIm 
commoa  carpenter*!  rule  or  BeTso'i  rule  will  do,  lo  vhieh  two  aoueauttv* 
ndii  ue  oa  the  ihorter  •oale,  wid  oae  tadioi  af  twia*  flw  leagih  oa  Ike 
loagra.  « 
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working  any  question,  but  will  only  afford  aid  in  computa- 
tion— in  common  multiplication  and  diTision,  to  «ny  one ;  in 
higher  rules,  to  those  who  understand  their  principles. 
Ottghtred,  the  inventor,  kept  the  instrument  by  him  many 
years,  out  of  a  settled  contempt  for  those  who  would  apply 
it  without  knowledge,  having  'onely  the  superflciall  seumme 
and  froth  of  instrumental!  trickes  and  fxactises:'  and 
wishing  to  encourage  '  the  way  of  rationall  scientiadlists,  not 
of  ground-creeping  Methodicks.'  A  little  distinction  between 
that  portion  of  its  use  which  is  generally  attainable,  and 
that  which  requires  mathematical  knowledge,  would  have 
been  more  reasonable. 

On  the  carpenter's  and  en^neer's  sliding-rule  are  en- 
graved a  number  of  numerals  in  columns  with  headings,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen  *— 


CAST  IRON 


SQUARE. 

FFF  FII  III 


CTLINDBR. 
FI      II 


OLOBK. 
F         I 


■0022  -323  3-878  |  '41 1  4*935  |  '0043  7*406 
These  divisors  (called  gauge-points)  are  intended  to  con- 
vert into  pounds  the  weight  of  a  rectangular  prism,  cylinder, 
or  globe,  of  cast-iron;  the  first,  on  three  suppositions, 
namely,  all  dimensions  in  feet,  one  in  feet  and  two  in  inches, 
and  all  in  inches ;  the  second,  on  the  suppositions  that  the 
length  is  in  feet  and  the  diameter  in  inches,  and  that  both 
are  in  inches ;  the  third,  on  the  supposition  that  the  di- 
ameter is  either  in  feet  or  in  inches.  We  shall  here  content 
ourselves  with  verifying  one  of  these,  say  the  first  of  those 
marked '  cylinder,'  which  will  show  the  nature  of  the  divisor. 
The  specific  gravity  of  cast-iron  is  7'2n7,  and  the  content 
ef  a  cylinder  of  D  inches  diameter  and  L  feet  of  length  is 
'7854  X  D*L  divided  by  144,  in  cubic  feet.  A  cubic  foot  of 
water  weighs  62'321  pounds  avoirdupois;  one  of  oast-iron 
therefore  weighs  62*321  X  7*207;  whence  the  weight  of  the 
cylinder  is,  in  pounds. 


62-321  X  7*207  X  7854  D»L-t-  144,  or 


G  ' 


where  G  = 


144 


62*321  X  7*207  X  -7854 


or  *4082; 


new  enough  to  *4l  1  to  illustrate  our  object,  but  showing  that 
the  computer  of  this  divisor  used  a  specific  gravity  slightly 
differing  from  the  above.  The  rule  in  all.  the  cases  is  to 
multiply  the  three  dimensions  together,  diameters  or  lengths, 
•nd  to  divide  by  the  divisor  given  in  the  table.  The  term 
gauge-point,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  part  of  the  scale 
on  which  the  divisor  is  marked,  has  passed  to  the  divisor 
itself. 

Tlie  following  list  of  sliding-rules,  now  on  sale  in  London, 
contains  all  or  nearly  all  which  can  be  useful  to  any  one : — 

1.  Common  Engineer's  Rule,  or  Carpenter's  Rule  in  its 
best  form.  A  double  12-inch  rule,  a  slide  of  two  radii  with 
the  same  scale  on  one  side,  and  a  scale  of  one  radius  of 
double  length  on  the  other,  with  divisors  (sold  by  all  rule- 
makers).  The  newest  description  is  Kentish's  *  Treatise  on  a 
Box  of  Instruments,'  &c,  London,  1839. 

2.  Bevan's  Engineer's  Rule,  12  inches.  Has  elides  on 
both  faces  (which  may  be  exchanged),  and  serves  for  squares, 
cubes,  square  roots  of  cubes,  &c.  There  are  scales  on  the 
backs  of  the  slides  and  in  the  grooves,  for  sines,  tangents, 
inverted  numbers,  compound  interest  and  annuities  at  5  per 
cent.     (Cary,  Strand;  with  an  explanatory  treatise.) 

3.  Henderson's  Double-Slide  Rule,  12  inches.  Has  two 
parallel  contiguous  slides,  with  scales  of  numbers  fixed  above 
and  below,  and  solves  at  one  operation  most  sets  of  multipli- 
cations and  divisions  not  exceeding  five  operations.  At  the 
back  are  tables  of  divisors  fqr  solids.     (Jones,  Holborn.) 

4.  WooUgar's  Pocket  Calculator,  8  mches.  The  two  slides 
work  in  either  of  the  grooves :  the  backs  and  the  grooves 
have  scales  of  sines,  tangents,  areas  of  polygons,  circular 
segments ;  interest,  annuities,  certain  and  for  lives,  at  several 
rates  of  interest.  An  addition  may  be  made  by  a  metal 
slip,  giving  the  solution  of  the  same  questions  as  the  last 
rule.  (Rooker,  Little  Queen  Street ;  with  an  explanatory 
tract) 

5.  Woollgar's  Pocket- Book  Rule,  6  and  8  inches.  Two 
radii,  one  under  the  other,  as  described  in  the  preceding  part* 
of  the  article ;  a  line  for  sines,  and  duplicate  proportions  at 
the  bock  of  the  slide.  At  the  bottom  of  the  groove  are 
sometimes  inserted  lines  for  finding  the  relations  of  right- 
angled  triangles,  for  cask-gauging,  and  for  cuttings  and 
embankments.    (Rooker.) 

•ThtaakOTorthi*  did*  has  Umiii  ot  mnoRi  Itogthi  up  to  M  inehM. 


6.  Excise  Officer's  Sliding  Rule,  modem  form.  Sold  at 
the  Excise  Store-office,  and  by  some  of  the  instrument- 
makers.  The  old  Excise  rule  was  a  thick  block,  with  a 
slide  on  each  face. 

Among  separate  treatises  not  yet  noted  are  Flower's,  8vo., 
London,  1768 ;  Mackay's,  Svo.,  2nd  edit.,  London,  181 1 ;  do., 
Leith,  1812;  '  Instruction  sur  laManitrede  se  servir  de 
la  Regie  &  Cialcul.,'  petit-in-8vo.,  Paris  et  Dijon,  1825; 
'  The  Universal  Ready-Reckoner,'  by  an  Idle  Gentleman, 
12mo.,  London,  1839 ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Ingram's  '  Concise  System  of  Mathematics,'  12mo., 
Edinburgh,  1830;  and  Baseman's 'Excise Officer's  Manual,' 
12mo.,  London,  1840. 

Between  the  sliding-rule  and  the  book  of  logarithms 
comes  the  card  of  four-figure  logarithms,  published  by 
Messrs  Taylor  and  Walton  (explained  in  the  '  (Companion 
to  the  Almanac'  for  1841),  to  which  has  very  recently  been 
added  a  similar  card  for  sines  and  tangents.  A  sliding-rule 
which  would  in  ail  parts  compete  with  these  tables  in  ac- 
curacy must  have  a  radius  of  from  8  to  10  feet,  and  would 
be  unmanageable.  At  what  length. the  card  begins  to  be 
more  easily  used  than  the  rule  we  cannot  determine,  but 
we  should  suspect  that  the  former  would  be  preferable  to 
a  rule  of  four  feet  radius.  We  have  found  the  rule  of  24 
inches  extremely  useful  in  checking  the  material  figures  of 
more  minute  calculations,  particularly  when  there  are  many 
divisions  by  the  same  divisor. 

The  history  of  the  sliding-rule,  had  it  ever  been  properly 
given,  would  be  matter  for  a  few  lines  of  our  work,  in  the 
way  of  abbreviation  and  reference.  As  it  is,  we  have  not 
only  to  establish  the  main  points,  but  also  to  point  out  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  account  of  early  Eng- 
lish science  has  been  written.  Harris's  '  Lexicon  Techni- 
cum'  (1716)  informs  us  that  sliding-rules  '  are  very  inge- 
niously contrived  and  applied  by  Gunter,  Partridge,  Cogs- 
hall,  Everard,  Hunt,  and  others,  who  have  written  particular 
treatises  about  their  use  and  application.'  Stone's  '  Mathe- 
matical Dictionary'  (1 743)  has  the  same  words.  Dr.  Hutton 
(Math.  Did.,  1815)  informs  us  that  they  are  variously  (not 
ingeniously)  contrived  and  applied  by  diSierent  authors, 
particularly  Gunter,  Partridge,  Bunt,  Everard,  and  Goggles- 
hall.  Other  writers  repeat  this  sentence  in  their  own  ways, 
and  the  summing  up  is  this: — the  recognised  history  of  the 
sliding-rule  consists  in  the  names  of  five  persons;  all  our 
best  English  authorities  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  these 
men  '  contrived  and  applied'  sliding-rules,  either  ingeniously 
or  variously ;  but  to  the  credit  of  this  century  be  it  spoken, 
that  it  was  our  historian  who  altered  the  chronological  order, 
and  spelt  Coggleshall's  name  right :  had  it  not  Men  for  the 
research  of  I^.  Hutton,  it  might  have  been  (^gshall  to  this 
day. 

We  now  go  on  to  something  more  like  history.  It  is 
generally  stated  that  Gunter  invented  the  sliding-rule. 
This  is  not  oorreet ;  Gunter  neither  invented  this  rule  nor 
wrote  about  it;  and  though  he  was  the  first  {On  the  Croste- 
staffe,  book  i.,  cap.  6)  who  used  a  logarithmic  scale,  it  was 
in  the  manner  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
compasses  being  used  to  make  the  additions  and  subtrac- 
tions. Gunter's  rule  is  used  up  to  the  present  time,  under 
that  name,  in  the  navy,  without  any  slides. 

The  real  inventor  of  the  slide  was  Ouobtred,  who  was 
also  the  first  writer  upon  it.  He  was  a  man  who  set  but 
little  value  upon  instrumental  aids,  unless  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  previously  learned  sound  principles,  which 
(as  we  have  seen)  he  himself  testifies.  In  the  year  1 630  lie 
showed  it  to  his  pupil  William  Forster,  who  obtained  his 
consent  to  translate  and  publish  his  own  deeoription  of  the 
instrument,  and  rules  for  using  it.  This  was  done  under 
the  following  title :  '  The  Circles  of  Proportion  and  the 
Horizontal  Instrument,' London,  1632;  followed,  in  1633, 
by  an  '  Addition,  &c.,'  with  an  appendix,  having  title, '  The 
Declaration  of  the  Two  Rulers  for  Calculation/  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  W.  Forsten's*  dedication  to  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby  will  explain  the  whole : — 

*  £teing  in  the  time  of  the  long  vacation  1630,  in  the 
Country,  at  the  house  of  the  Reverend,  and  my  most  worthy 
friend,  and  Teacher,  Mr.  William  Oughtred  (to  whose  in- 
stniction  I  owe  both  my  initiation,  ana  whole  progresse  in 
these  Sciences),  I  upon  occasion  of  speech  told  him  of  a 
Ruler  of  Numbers,  Sines,  and  Tangents,  which  one  had  be- 

*  Thli  nun  nnut  not  be  eonlbnndad  vlth  tha  Omhiim  |iihIIhmiii  of  hit 
name ;  noUiiog  moie  tiiaa  hU  cooceoiion  vitii  Ovghtrad  U  kuowo  of  hiik 
The  one  whose  name  iaio  mncli  connected  with  Oonter  is  SamiMt  Poetar  (dM 
16A£),  Gradiam  profenor  of  utiauomy. 
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tpoken  to  be  made  (such  as  is  UBually  called  Mr.  Gunter*! 
Italer)  6  feet  long,  to  be  used  with  a  payre  of  beame-com- 
passes.  He  answered  that  was  a  poore  invention,  and  the 
perfonnance  very  troublesome:  But,  said  he,  seeing  you  are 
taken  with  such  mechanicall  wayes  of  Instruments,  I  will 
show  you  what  devises  I  have  had  by  mee  these  many 
yeares.  And  first,  hee  brought  to  mee  two  Rulers  of  that 
sort,  to  be  used  by  applying  one  to  the  other,  without  any 
compasses:  and  after  that  he  shewed  mee  those  lines  cast 
into  a  circle  or  Ring,  with  another  moveable  circle  upon  it. 
I  seeing  the  great  expeditenesse  of  both  those  wayes,  but 
especially  of  the  latter,  wherein  it  fane  excelleth  any  other 
Instrument  which  hath  bin  knowne;  told  him,  I  wondered 
that  he  could  so  many  yeares  conoeale  such  usefull  inven- 
tions, not  onely  from  the  world,  but  from  my  selfe,  to  whom 
in  other  parts  and  mysteries  of  Art  he  had  bin  so  liberall. 
He  answered.  That  the  true  way  of  Art*  is  not  .by  Instru- 
ments, but  by  Demonstration  :  and  that  it  is  a  preposterous 
course  of  vulgar  Teachers,  to  begin  with  Instrumenu,  and  not 
with  the  Sciences,  and  so  in-stead  of  Artists,  to  make  their 
ScboUers  only  doers  of  tricks,  and  as  it  were  Juglers:  to  the 
despite  of  Art,  losse  of  precious  time,  and  betraying  of  willing 
and  industrious  wits  unto  ignorance,  and  idlenesse.  That 
the  use  of  Instruments  is  indeed  excellent,  if  a  man  be  an 
Artist :  but  contemptible,  being  set  and  opposed  to  Art  And 
lastly,  that  be  meant  to  commend  to  me  the  skill  of  Instru- 
ments, but  first  he  would  have  me  well  instructed  in  the 
Science*.  He  also  showed  me  many  notes,  and  Rules  for 
the  use  of  those  circles,  and  of  his  Horixontall  Instrument 
(which  be  had  projected  about  30  yeares  before)  the  most 
part  written  in  JLatine.  All  which  I  obtained  of  him  leave 
to  translate  into  English,  and  make  publique,  for  the  use, 
and  benefit  of  such  as  were  studious,  and  lovers  of  these 
escellei>t  Sciences.' 

Oughtred  gave  his  right  in  the  invention  (as  soon  as  it 
was  settled  to  be  published)  to  Elias  Allen,  a  well-known 
instrument-maker,  near  St.  Clement's  church,  in  the 
Strand.  In  walking  to  and  firo  from  this  shop,  he  com- 
municated his  invention  to  one  Richard  Delamain,  a  mathe- 
matical teacher  whom  be  used  to  assist  in  hi*  studies.  This 
Delamain  not  only  tried  to.  appropriate  the  invention  to 
himself,  but  wrote  a  pamphlet  of  no  small  scurrility  against 
Oughtred,  which  the  latter  answered  in  an  '  Apologetieall 
Epistle'  fully  as  vituperative ;  which  epistle  was  printed  at 
the  end  of  W.  Forster's  translation.  It  conteins  some 
quantity  of  biographical  allusion,  and  must  not  be  forgotten 
by  a  mathematical  historian  of  the  times.  W.  Forster's 
work  was  republished  in  1660,  by  A.H.  (Arthur  Haughton, 
another  pupil  of  Oughtred),  with  Oughtred's  consent,  but 
the  dedication  and  epistle  were  omitted. 

The  next  writer  whom  we  can  find  is  Seth  Partridge,  in  a 
'  Description,  &c.  of  the  Double  Scale  of  Proportion,'  Lon- 
don, 1685.  He  studiously  conceals  Onghtred's  name:  the 
rulen  of  the  latter  were  separate,  and  made  to  keep  toge- 
ther in  sliding  by  the  hana ;  perhaps  Partridge  considered 
the  invention  his  own,  in  right  of  one  ruler  sliding  between 
two  others  kept  together  by  bits  of  brass.  Coggleshall's 
ruler  was  made  in  both  ways,  that  is,  with  the  rulers 
attached  and  unattached;  it  appears  to  have  come  in 
at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Since  that  time 
several  works  have  been  written,  and  various  modifications 
of  the  ruler  proposed.  Ward  (Lives  qf  Gresham  Profet- 
sora)  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  Wineate  carried  the  sliding- 
rule  into  France  in  1624 :  it  was  Gunter's  scale  which  he 
in  troduced  there.  In  fact  the  slide  was  little  used  and  little 
known  till  the  end  of  the  century.  Leybourn,  himself  a 
fancier  of  instruments,  and  an  improver  (as  he  supposed)  of 
the  sector,  has  30  folio  pages  of  what  he  calls  instrumental 
arithmetic  in  his  'Carsus  Matheraaticus' (1690),  bat  not 
one  word  of  any  sliding-rule,  though  he  puts  fixed  lines  of 
squares  and  cubes  against  his  line  ef  numbers  in  his  ver- 
sion of  Gunter's  scale. 

Finding  so  meagre  an  account  on  this  matter  in  publica- 
tionii  professedly  mathematical,  we  did  not  at  first  tnink  of 
having  recourse  to  any  others.  When  we  had  finished  the 
preceditig  however,  we  thought  of  consulting  the  *  Bio- 
graphia  Sritennica,'  and  there  we  found,  in  the  middle  of  a 
very  full  life  of  Oughtred,  the  whole  account  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  sliding-rule,  exactly  as  above,  and  from  the  game 
authorities.  On  looking  at  Dr.  Button's  account  in  the 
Dictionary,  we  perceive  that  ha  has  either  used  this  me- 

•  Uaia  b  ttis  eld  ue'oT  tiM  «aid  ut   we   thould  now  ny  KhinM. 


moir  or  some  copy  of  it;  but  without  giving  anj^  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  some  account  of  a  new 
species  of  sliding-rule,  invented  by  Dr.  Roget  (Phil.  Trans. 
for  1813),'  which  would  be  very  useful  in  the  hands  of 
writers  on  statistics,  and  would  sometimes  save  much 
trouble  to  the  mathematician.  The  slide  contains  a  com- 
mon logaritlimio  line  of  two  radii,  each  10  inches  in  length. 
The  fixed  ruler  has  not  logarithms,  but  logarithms  of  loga- 
rithms denoted  by  its  spaces.  For  instance,  reckoning  from 
10  (remembering  that  log  log  10=0),  the  space  fix>m  10  to 
100  is  log  log  100,  or  log  2,  the  same  space  as  from  1  to  2  on 
the  slide.  And  since  log  log  x  is  positive  or  negative, 
according  as  x  is  greater  or  less  than  10,  we  have  the  logo- 
logarithms  laid  down  on  the  left  for  numbers  less  than  10, 
and  on  the  right  for  numbers  greater.  This  instrument  is 
constructed  by  Mr.  Rooker  (Little  Queen  Street),  and  in 
this  manner:  10  is  on  the  middle  of  the  upper  ruler,  which 
ends  on  the  right  at  10,,,  or  ten  thousand  millions;  and  on 
the  left  at  1  *  25.  At  the  extreme  right  of'the  lower  ruler  we 
find  1*26  again,  from  which  we  recede  to  1*0025  on  the 
extreme  left.  The  upper  and  lower  rulers  are  so  adjusted 
that  from  the  end  of  one  to  the  beginning  of  the  other  it  is 
exactly  two  radii,  so  that  a  setting  on  the  upper  ruler  ap- 
plies also  to  the  lower,  but  it  may  be  nec^ssaiy  first  to  slip 
the  slide  a  whole  radius  forwards  or  backwards,  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  article.  And  here 
again  the  meaning  of  the  reading  on  the  slide  must  fre- 
quently be  determined  by  common  sense  applied  to  the  pro- 
blem. 

When  1  on  the  slide  is  placed  opposite  to  a  on  the  tuler, 
we  have  b  on  the  slide  opposite  to  a*  on  the  ruler.  Or 
using  the  preceding  rotation— 

Rule    a    a^         I         a    \/a         I        a    K/af> 
Slide    I    b       .\         b    I  I         be 

The  anproximations  of  this  rule  are  equally  easy  whether 
applied  to  fractional  or  integer  exponents,  and  Dr.  Roget 
justly  observes  that  it  gives  a  much  better  idea  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  powers  than  simple  reflexion.  It  is  so  little  known 
even  to  mathematicians,  that  we  put  down  some  of  its  results 
as  specimens  of  its  powers.  Set  1  on  ^e  slide  opposite  to 
3'  14  on  the  rule,  and  we  find  for  the  approximate  powers  of 
this  number  by  simple  inspection  9*85,  31,  97,  300,  960. 
3000,  9500,  29,500,  93,000,  &c.  The  square  root  is  1'772, 
the  cube  root  1*463,  the  fourth  root  1*331,  the  fifth  root 
1  *  257.  We  must  now  change  the  slide,  as  above  directed, 
so  as  to  put  it  in  connection  with  the  lower  scale,  and  the 
proceeding  roots  are  1*215,  1*178,  &c.  All  questions  of  in- 
crease of  money,  population,  &c  are  in  this  manner  reduced 
to  simple  inspection,  and  very  easy  trial  gives  that  approxi- 
mate solution  of  exponential  equations  which  the  mathema- 
tician must  find  before  he  applies  his  more  extensive  me- 
thods. Thus,  to  form  the  table  of  logarithms  in  Scale  (p. 
506)  the  base  of  which  is  '*/2 : — Set  12  on  the  slide  opposite 
to  2  on  the  ruler,  and  the  table  is  ready,  as  far  as  the  instru- 
ment will  give  it.  Thus,  opposite  to  3,  4,  5,  &c.  we  find 
19*0,  34,  27' 9,  31*0,  33*7,  36 * 0,  &c.  almost  exactly  as  in  the 
table  cited.  It  is  also  worth  notice  that  each  division  of  the 
upper  fixed  ruler  answers  to  the  hundredth  power  of  the 
division  directly  beneath  it  on  the  lower  fixed  ruler.  Thus, 
wishing  to  know  what  effect  would  be  produced  in  100  years 
upon  a  population  which  increases  3*  46  per  cent,  we  set 
unity  to  1 -034S  on  the  lower  scale,  and  find  at  once  30*025 
on  toe  upper  ruler,  being  the  number  by  which  the  present 
population  must  be  multiplied. 

Mr.  WooUgar  (to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  in- 
formation in  this  article,  and  who  has  made  a  particular 
study  of  the  sliding-rule)  has  carried  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  principle  of  making  the  slide  or  the  rule  (no  matter 
which)  bear  not  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  marked  on 
its  graduation,  but  those  of  the  values  of  a  function  of  those 
numbers  (,Meehartiei'  Magazine,  No.  849,  vol.  xxxii.).  Let 
a  slide  be  so  graduated  that  the  interval  firom  a  given  point 
to  the  graduation  x  represents  log  ^.  When  x  is  then 
ascerteined  (by  the  common  scale,  if  necessary),  the  formula 
a^tx  is  immediately  deduced  from  the  cemmon  scale  and 
the  new  slide.  Nor  need  there  be  a  new  slide:  for  any 
scale  being  laid  down  in  the  g^roove,  the  Mmimon  slide,  by 
having  its  end  made  to  coincide  with  one  or  another  divi- 
sion of  the  scale  in  the  groove,  may  be  rendered  capable  of 
answering  the  purpose  of  a  new  slide. 

Since  the  above  article  was  written,  we  have  obtained 
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rrom  Paris  a  circular  logaritfamio  scale  in  brass,  altogether 
resembling  the  one  figured  and  described  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  article,  with  the  addition  only  of  a  clamping 
screw.  This  instrument,  the  scale  of  which  is  4}  inches 
in  diameter,  is  so  well  divided  that  it  will  stand  tests 
which  the  wooden  rules  would  not  bear  without  show- 
ing the  error  of  the  divisions.  But  here  arise  disadvan- 
tages which  we  had  not  contemplated.  In  the  first  place, 
no  subdivision  can  be  well  made  or  read  by  estimation, 
unless  the  part  of  the  scale  on  which  it  comes  is  uppermost 
or  undermost,  which  requires  a  continual  and  wearisome 
turning  of  the  instrument.  In  the  next  places  to  make  the 
beat  use  of  it,  and  bring  out  all  its  power,  requires  (we 
should  rather  say  renders  worth  while)  such  care  in  setting 
and  reading,  as,  unless  a  microscope  and  tangent  screw  were 
used,  makes  the  employment  of  the  fi)ur-figura  logarithm 
card  both  shorter  and  less  toilsome.  For  rough  purposes, 
^  then,  a  wooden  rule  is  as  good ;  for  more  exact  ones,  the 
card  is  better.  We  made  a  fair  trial  of  both  on  the  tables 
in  Solar  System,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  though 
the  French  brass  arithmometer  did,  with  great  care,  bring 
out  the  results  required,  the  four-figure  card  did  the  work 
more  easily.  But,  had  we  wished  to  abandon  two  or  three 
units  in  the  last  places  of  figures,  there  would  then  have 
been  no  doubt  that  the  instrument  would  have  been  the 
easier  of  the  two:  but  then  a  straight  wooden  rule  of  the 
same  radius  would  have  done  quite  as  well,  and  been  more 
convenient  still.     (Mechanic*'  Magazine,  No.  949.) 

SLI60,  an  Irish  county  in  the  province  of  Connaught, 
extending  along  the  southern  shore  of  that  great  inlet  of 
the  Atlantic  Oeean  which  separates  the  provinces  of  Ulster 
and  Connaught,  and  of  which  Donegal,  Sligo,  and  Killala 
bays  are  subordinate  parts.  The  county  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  sea,  on  the  north-east  by  the  county  of  Leitrim, 
on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Roscommon,  and  on  the  south- 
west and  west  by  that  of  Mayo.  Its  form  is  tolerably  com- 
pact :  the  greatest  length  is  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and 
west,  from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Leitrim, 
Roscommon,  and  Sligo,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Moy  in 
Killala  Bay,  thirty-five  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  is  from  the  village  of  Clossibawn,  on 
the  Atlantic,  to  the  shore  of  Lough  Gara,  thirty-four  miles. 
(Ordnance  Survey.) '  The  gross  area,  according  to  the  Ord- 
nance Survey,  is  461,753  acres,  or  721^  square  miles;  of 
which  12,740  acres,  or  20  square  miles,  are  loughs,  leaving 
449,013  acres,  or  70 1^  square  miles,  of  land.  The  gross  area 
is  about  equal  to  the  area  of  the  English  county  of  Wor- 
cester. The  population,  in  1831,  was  171,765,  which  gave 
nearly  245  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile  of  land.  It  is  the 
smallest  and  least  populous  county  in  Connaught  ex- 
cept Leitrim,  but  the  population  is  more  dense  than  in  any 
other  except  Roscommon.  Sligo,  the  county  town,  is  at 
the  bottom  of  Sligo  Bay,  in  54°  :  8'  N.  lat.  and  8"  tb'  W. 
long.,  109  miles  in  a  direct  line  north-west  of  Dublin,  or 
132  miles  by  the  road  through  Luoan,  Leixlip,  Mullingar, 
Longford,  Carrick-on-Shannon,  and  Boyle. 

Coatt-Line,  Baye,  and  Jtlands.—The  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Moy,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
county,  runs  north-north-east  seven  miles  in  a  tolerably 
direct  line,  forming  the  eastern  side  of  Killala  Bay.  and  ter- 
minating in  Lenaaoon  Point  From  Lenadoon  Point  the 
coast  runs  eastward  to  Cooanmore  Head  five  miles,  and 
then  south-east  for  as  much  more,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  post-town  of  Dromore  West,  at  which  point  it  turns  to  the 
north-east,  and  runs  twenty  or  twenty-two  miles  in  that  direc- 
tion to  the  headland  ne^  the  small  harbour  of  Clossibawn  or 
Classybaun,  the  outline  being  broken  in  this  part  by  Sligo  Bay. 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Clossibawn  the  coast  runs  for 
about  five  mile*  first  south,  then  east  to  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  Duff,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  this  county 
and  Leitrim.  Except  in  Sligo  Bay  and  along  the  coast  east- 
ward from  it  the  shore  is  rocky.  There  are  cliffs  in  some 
places  on  the  shore  of  Killala  Bay,  and  between  Lenadoon 
Point  and  Dromore  West,  and  near  the  entrance  of  Sligo 
Bay  on  each  side,  and  again  about  the  headland  near  Clos- 
sibawn. Off  that  part  of  the  coast  which  extends  north- 
eastward from  Sligo  Bay,  dbtant  between  three  and  four 
miles,  is  Innis  Murray,  a  small  island,  about  a  mile  long 
from  east  to  west.  It  rises  precipitously  on  every  side  ex- 
ceat  just  at  the  east  point ;  and  it  is  highest  on  the  north 
anfl  west  sides  (74  to  77  feet),  where  it  faces  the  open  sea. 
It  contains  about  209  acres  of  cultivable  laud,  chiefly  pastu- 
rage, and  is  inhabited  by  about  a  score  families.   About  two 


or  three  miles  farther  out  to  sea  are  the  Boabinshy  rocks. 
Sligo  Bay  is  nearly  six  miles  across  at  the  entrance,  and 
about  ten  miles  deep  to  the  town  of  Sligo.  On  the  south- 
west side  of  the  entrance  is  Aughris  Head,  and  on  the 
north-east  side  is  Roskeeragh  Point.  The  bay  is  divided  by 
projecting  headlands  into  three  smaller  bays  which  pene- 
trate inland  in  an  east  or  south-east  direction.  The  north- 
ernmost of  these  smaller  bays  is  called  Drumeliffe  Bay :  it 
is  useless  as  a  harbour  from  its  being  shallow,  but  has  «ii 
oyster-bank  on  its  northern  shore  near  Lissadill  House, 
which  yields  good  oysters.  The  middlemost  bay  is  that  at 
the  bottom  of  which  the  town  of  Sligo  stands ;  it  is  in  great 
part  occupied  by  a  large  bank  called  Cummeen  Strand,  but 
has  a  channel  navigable  up  to  Sligo  town  for  vessels  of 
small  burden.  The  mouth  of  this  bay  is  protected  by  Coney 
Island  (area  388  acres),  which  stretches  across  the  entrance, 
and  forms  a  natural  breakwater,  within  which  large  vessels, 
which  cannot  get  up  to  the  town,  lie  at  anchor.  There  is 
another  much  smaller  idaad  in  the  bay,  called  Oyster  Is- 
land, on  which  are  two  lighthouses ;  and  westward  from 
Oiney  Island  extends  a  reef,  on  the  western  extremity  of 
which,  the  Black  Rock,  dry  at  low-water,  a  lighthouse  has 
been  built.  There  is  another  still  smaller  island,  Maguin's 
Island,  off  the  headland  between  this  bay  and  that  of  Bal- 
lysadere.  The  southernmost  of  the  three  bays,  Ballysadere 
or  Ballysadare  Bay,  forms  the  nstuary  of  the  Ballysadere 
river:  it  isshallow,  except  just  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  by 
which  ships  of  100  tons  burden  ean  get  up  to  the  village  of 
Ballysadere.  There  are  extensive  sands  or  other  strands  in 
Killala  and  Sligo  bays,  and  along  the  coast  eastward  of  Sligo 
Bay.  A  narrow  channel  in  the  strand  between  Sligo  Bay 
and  Clossibawn,  the  mouth  of  a  small  rivulet,  runs  for 
several  miles  nearly  parallel  to  the  noast,  and  is  known  as 
Milk  Haven.  Two  small  islands  lie  between  it  and  the  sea. 

Surfaet  and  Geology. — ^Tbe  mountains  of  this  county 
form  three  principal  groups.  The  Ox  Mountains  extend 
from  the  river  M(^  at  Foxford,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
north-east  to  the  shore  of  Ballysadere  -Bay.  The  mountai  ns 
which  overspread  the  counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Leitrim 
extend  into  this  county  and  occuot  the  north-eastern  border; 
these  form  the  second  group.  The  third  group  consists  of 
such  portions  of  the  Braughlieve  and  Curlew  Mountains 
[Roscohmon]  and  the  mountains  round  Lake  Gara  as  are 
in  the  county.  The  Ox  Mountains  (to  which,  in  the  Map 
of  Ireland,  published  by  the  Useful  Knowledge  Society,  the 
name  of  Slievh  Ghutff  is  also  given)  form  a  considerable 
range,  about  twenty-five  miles  loiig  and  five  or  six  in 
breadth.  They  consist  chiefly  of  mica  slate,  with  occasion- 
ally granite,  hornblende  slate,  gneiss,  and  quartz  rock ;  the 
strata  dip  rapidly  towards  the  south.  The  summits  have  a 
mean  height  of  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low- 
water  ;  on  the  north-west  side  they  present  abrupt  rocky 
peakst  with  intervening  ravines  of  no  great  dmth.  On  the 
south-east  the  ascent  is  more  gradual  ana  less  rocky. 
Knock-a-Cbree,  the  highest  of  the  peaks,  near  the  north- 
eastern termination  of  the  range,  is  1778  fbet  high;  it  is 
composed  of  hornblende  slate.  Streams  are  more  abundant 
on  the  south-eastern  slope  than  on  the  north-western  ;  and 
amid  the  group  are  two  small  lakes.  Lough  Easkey  and 
Lough  Talt,  the  former  607  feet  and  the  latter  455  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low-water.  The  mica  slate,  of 
which  the  Ox  Mountains  are  compoaed,  extends  eastward 
across  the  Ballysadere  river,  and  along  the  south  side  of 
Lough  Gill  into  the  county  of  Leitrim,  forming  a  range  of 
hills  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  the  Ox 
Mountains.  At  the  base  of  the  Ox  Mountains  the  old  red- 
sandstone  and  conglomerate  are  observed  skirting  on  both 
sides  of  the  range  the  primary  rocks,  and  sinking  below  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  which  occupies  the  lower  lands 
extending  on  one  side  to  the  sea  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Curlew  and  other  mountains  on  the  border  of  Roscommon. 
The  strata  are  generally  very  distinct ;  in  some  places  how- 
ever the  conglomerate  graduates  insensibly  into  the  sub- 
jacent quarts  rock,  especially  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
range,  where  the  two  formations  lie  confbrmably  on  the 
inferior  beds;  but  on  the  north-western  slope  the  conglo- 
merate rests  on  the  outcrop  or  edge  of  the  older  beds. 
Garnets  are  found  near  Lough  Easkey  in  the  Ox  Mountains. 

Of  the  mountains  on  thebwder  of  Roscommon,  the  Braugh- 
lieve Mountains,  which  rise  iuone  part  1346  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  low- water,  belong  to  the  carboniferous  group, 
and  the  Curlew  Mountains,  which  rise  in  one  part  1 062  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  old  red-sandstone  grou]^ 
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Tbe  same  group  (the  sandstone)  oecnpies  the  headland  on 
the  north-easteru  side  of  the  entrance  of  Sligo  Bay.    The 
rest  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  the  formations  of  the  car- 
boniferous limestone  group.     A  ridge  of  mountains  west  of 
Lough  Oara  consists  of  the  yellow  sandstone  which  consti- 
tutes the  lowest  member  of  .this  group;  but  very  little  of 
this  ridge,  if  any  part  of  it,  is  within  tlie  oouniy.  The  lower 
limestone,  the  member  neiLt  above  the  yellow  sandstone,  is 
found  at  the  base  of  the  Curlew  Mountains,  near  Lough 
Arrow,  and  yields  grey  and  dove-coloured  marble.     The 
mountains  on  the  north-eastern  border  of  the  county  are 
formed  of  the  calp  and  shale  division,  whioh  is  next  above 
the  lower  limestone,  and  of  the  upper  limestone,   which 
is  the  uppermost  division  of  the  group.     These  moun- 
tains form  part  of-  the  mountain  distriot  of  Fermanagh, 
Cavan,  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo,  the  limestone  of 
which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  in  character  and  com- 
position to  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire,  Cum- 
berland, and  the  north-west  of  Yorkshire,  and  which  exhi- 
bits in  perfection  the  whole  series  of  formations  belonging  to 
the  carboniferous  limestone  and  the  millstone-grit  series  of 
Ireland.  In  Benbulben,  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  the 
group  (1 722  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  situated  several 
miles  north  of  Sligo,  the  upper  limestone  is  500  feet  thick. 
Its  upper  strata  are  frequently  associated  with  irregular  beds 
of  semi-crystalline  brown  spar  rock,  the  disintegrated  surfaces 
of  which  so  much  resemble  ordinary  giey  sandstone  in  ap- 
pearance, that  this  rock  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
it.    Brown  spar  of  this  kind  occurs  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  Knockaree,  or  Knock-na-ree  (10S7  feet  high), 
which  ooeupies  part  of  the  headland  that  separates  Sligo 
Bay  from  Ballysadere  Bay.  The  northern  face  of  the  moun- 
tain Benbulben  is  nearly  perpendicular,  while  on  the  south 
side  a  more  gradual  slope  leads  to  the  summit,  which  is  a 
table-land  of  some  extent    The  other  principal  mountains 
of  this  north-easteru  and  eastern  group  are  Triisk  More 
(2113  feet  high),  Trusk  Beg,  Ben  Weskey,  King's  Mountain 
(1965  ft.).  Castlegal  (1447  ft.),  and  Culogua  Buy  (1430  A.). 
This  county  and  iho'adjaoent  one  of  Mayo  are  traversed 
by  trap  dykes  unexampled  for  length,  directness,  and  pa- 
ralleUsm.  Their  direction  is  nearly  east  and  west.  Trachyte, 
a  formation  not  observed  elsewhere  in  the  British  Isles,  is 
found  on  the  shore  of  KillalaBay.  (Archdeacon  Verschoyle, 
On  the  North  Coast  qf  Mayo  and  Sligo,  in  Geol.  Trant- 
actions,  second  series,  vol.  v.,  pp.  149,  &&;   Griffiths,  On 
the  Geology  of  Ireland,  in  Appendix  to  Second  Report  </ 
Irish  Sailtpay  Commissioners.    The  heights  are  from  the 
Ordnance  Survey.) 

Copper  and  lead  mines  were  formerly  wrought  in  the 
primary  district  to  which  the  Ox  Mountains  belong ;  but 
there  are  not  any  carried  on  at  present.  Garnets  abound 
above  Lough  Easkey,  and  asbestos  is  found  to  the  eastward. 
The  Arigna  coal-works  are  just  beyond  the  boundary  of  this 
county.  A  considerable  part  of  the  district  extending 
northward  from  the  foot  of  the  Ox  Mountains  to  the  sea  is 
covered  with  bog ;  and  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  bog 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  but  very  little  in  the 
part  which  lies  north  of  the  town  of  Sligo. 

Hydrography  and  Communications. — ^The  western  side  of 
the  county  is  watered  by  the  Moy  and  other  smaller  streams 
which  flow  into  KillalaBay,  or  into  the  open  sea.  A  stream, 
called  by  some  authorities  the  Moy,  but  in  the  Society's 
map  the  Owengarrow,  has  part  of  its  course  in  this  county 
wd  part  in  Mayo.  It  joins  what  is  marked  in  the  Society's 
map  as  the  Moy,  above  Foxford.  The  united  stream  touches 
^e  western  border  of  the  county  just  below  the  town  of 
Ballina,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  Sligo  and 
Mayo,  until  it  falls  into  Killala  Bay.  It  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  burden  up  to  Ballina.  Nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  county  is  drained  by  the  streams  which  flow 
into  Sligo  Bay,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Bally- 
sadere, and  the  river  Sligo  or  Garvogue,  whioh,  flowing 
from  Lough  Gill,  passes  the  town  of  Sligo.  The  Ballysadere 
^^°rmed  by  two  streams,  the  Awinmore  and  the  Arrow  or 
Unshin  or  Awinshien  (the  latter  .flowing  from  Lough  Ar^ 
row),  which  unite  near  the  town  of  Collooney,  and,  falling 
over  a  ledge  of  rock  which  crosses  the  bed,  enter  Ballysa- 
dere Bay.  These  riven  are  all  small,  and  of  Httle  use  for 
navigation. 
The  lakes  are  tolerably  numerous,  and  have  an  aggregate 
I  *'*•  of  20  square  miles.  The  principal  are — Lough  Gara, 
I  on  the  aouthern  boundary,  222  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
I      **a  at  low  water,  and  having  an  area  m  this  county  of  3684 


aerea,  or  above  H  square  miles ;  Lough  Arrow,  in  the  Muth- 
eastem  corner,  1 8 1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  area  in  tbii 
county  2977  acres,  or  4^  square  miles;  and  Lough  Gill, 
on  the  eastern  boundary,  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  having  an  area  of  3131  acres,  or 'nearly  5  square  miles, 
in  this  county,  beside  a  portion  in  the  county  of  Leitrim. 
Among  the  smaller  lakes  are  Lough  Talt,  w  Tait,  465  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  Lough  Easkey,  607  feet  above  the  sea, 
area  168  acres,  in  the  Ox  Mountains;  and  Lough  C^ar,  or 
Glencar,  97  feet  above  the  sea,  having  an  area  of  1 13  acres 
in  this  county,  and  a  still  larger  area  in  the  county  of  Lei- 
trim, on  the  north-eastern  border.  Lough  Gill  is  nearly  six 
miles  long  from  east  by  north  to  west  by  south,  and  about 
two  miles  wide.  It  is  studded  with  islands,  some  of  them 
richly  wooded,  and  two  of  them.  Church  island  (42  acres) 
and  Cottage  island  (14  acres),  inhabited.  Lough  Arrow,  and 
Lough  Gara,  nearly  as  large  as  Lough  Gill,  but  of  more  ir- 
regular outline,  are  also  picturesque  and  studded  with 
islands.  Lough  Arrow  affords  fine  fishing  in  the  spring ; 
Lough  Talt,  imbedded  amid  precipices,  abounds  with  trout, 
and  is  much  fi'equented  in  the  summer  by  water-fowl. 

The  principal  roads  are  the  mail-road  from  Dublin  to 
Sligo,  with  a  branch  mail-road  to  Ballina  and  Castlebar ;  and 
the  mail-road  from  Sligo  to  Ballyshannon  (county  of  Done- 
gal), from  which  place  it  continues  to  Donegal,  Lifford,  Stra- 
bane,  and  Londonderry,  with  a  branch  road  to  Enniskillen. 
The  inland  traffic  to  and  from  Sligo  is  very  considerable, 
greater  than  to  and  from  any  other  town  in  Ireland,  except 
these  six:  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Galway,  and 
Waterford.  There  are  a  mail-coach  daily  and  another  coach 
three  times  a  week  from  Dublin  to  Sligo ;  a  mail-coach  daily 
from  Sligo  to  C^tlebar,  and  one  from  Sligo  to  Londonderry ; 
a  mail-car  daily  from  Sligo  to  Enniskillen,  and  cars  from  the 
same  town  six  times  a  week  to  Ballysbanpon,  and  twice  a 
week  to  BalUnacarem,  about  nine  Irish  (between  eleven 
and  twelve  English)  miles  south  of  Sligo.  {Appendix  to 
Second  Report  qf  Irish  Railroad  Commissioners.)  The  Ox 
Mountains  are  traversed  by  several  passes;  that  through 
which  the  Dublin  and  Sligo  mail-road  runs  presents  some 
very  picturesque  scenery.  The  roads  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  county  are  numerous,  and  those  leading  to  the  market- 
towns  are,  generally  speaking,  well  laid  out  and  well  kept. 
Much  has  been  done  of  late  years,  partly  at  the  cost  of  the 
landlords,  but  in  some  places  much  remains  to  be  done. 
There  is  scarcely  any  inland  water-carriage,  but  in  the  parts- 
about  Sligo  Bay  produce  is  carried  to  market  by  water. 

Soil;  State  qf  Agriculture;  ConeUtibn  of  the  People. 
— ^A  oonsiderable  part  of  the  soil,  168,711  aeres,  is  oc- 
cupied by  unimproved  bog  or  mountain;  857,217  acres 
are  under  cultivation.  In  the  north  the  soil  is  thin  and 
poor,  but  it  improves  as  we  advance  southward.  The  vici- 
nity of  Sligo  is  a  plain  of  great  fertility :  in  the  west  the 
soil  is  light  and  gravelly,  with  large  tracts  of  bog.  The  fol- 
lowing particulars,  extracted  from  the  Appendix  to  ^eKrtt 
Report  qf  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  State 
qf  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  apply  to  the  barony  of  Clarbery, 
which  includes  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Sligo,  and 
all  that  port  of  the  county  which  lies  north  of  that  town,  but 
may  probably  be  taken  as  applying  to  most  other  parts  of  it. 

About  one  half  of  the  barony  is  held  under  resident  land- 
lords, the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  under  landlords  who 
have  agents  resident  in  the  barony.  About  one-half  of  the 
land  is  held  under  middlemen,  but  as  their  leases  expire, 
the  landlords  are  putting  down  the  system.  The  generality 
of  farms  are  held  under  leases ;  these  never  exceed  2 1  years, 
and  the  general  tendency  is  to  shorten  the  term.  One  exten- 
sive landowner  grants  no  leases,  or  scarcely  any.  The  consoli- 
dation of  amall  iioldinga  has  been  actively  going  on  for  some 
year*,  but  the  forms  are  still  very  small.  On  the  large 
estate  of  Sir  R.  G.  Booth  there  were  no  fiinns  over  30  acres, 
not  six  over  29,  and  the  majority  between  6  and  10.  In  the 
parish  of  Drumcliffe,  the  titbei  are  levied  on  holdings  which 
average  3}  acres  each;  and  the  holding  on  the  average 
of  the  barony  is  estimated  at  from  3  to  5  acres :  some  few 
have  30,  40,  or  50  acres  of  tillage,  and  graiing-ferms 
average  80  acres.  Want  of  capital,  combined  with  want  of 
skill  and  the  quantity  of  ground  lost  by  the  numerous  and 
irregular  fences,  keep  down  the  produotineness  of  the  farms. 
The  people  know  nothing  of  artificial  manure,  and  many 
think  of  nothing  but  sea-weed ;  but  the  consolidation  of 
farms,  and  the  engagement  by  some  landlords  of  Scotch 
agriculturists  to  instruct  their  tenantry,  will  tend  to  improvo 
the  present  wretched  methods  of  farming.    It  is  difficult 
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^m  want  of  capital, '  to  find  persons  to  occupy  large  farms, 
where  an  attempt  is  made  to  form  tbem.  Considerable  emi- 
gration has  taken  place  of  late  years,  especially  to  the  United 
States:  the  emigrants  have  been  chiefly  persons  possessed 
of  a  little  money,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  have 
been  Protestanis.  The  competition  to  obtain  land  is  great, 
consequently  rents  are  so  high  as  to  leave  the  oocupier  no- 
thing but  a  Dare  subsistence.  Yet  the  destitution  of  a  large 
part  of  the  population  has  not  been  any  check  to  improvi- 
dent marriages,  and  the  distress  prevalent  among  the  people 
has  led  to  occasional  outrages,  and  created  a  sense  oi  inse- 
curity which  has  kept  capitalists  from  taking  farms  when 
offered  them.  The  'con-acre'  system  is  very  prevalent; 
but  from  the  superabundant  population,  many  of  the  la- 
bourers occupy  less  than  a  rood  of  land,  and  some  can  ob- 
tain none.  -. 

The  usual  course  of  tillage  is  potatoes  followed  by  two 
white  crops,  then  potatoes  again,  after  which  a  few  of  the 
larger  farmers  allow  the  land  to  remain  fallow ;  but  among 
the  smaller  farmers  the  course  is  an  alternate  crop  of  potatoes 
and  grain.  It  is  only  by  the  help  of  sea-weed  usea  as  ma- 
nure, which  is  often  carried  20  miles,  that  the  land  is  en- 
abled to  bear  this  constant  exhausting  process.  Near  Sligo, 
lime  and  animal  manure  are  used  as  well  as  sea-weed. 
After  gathering  the  potato  crop,  the  land  is  manured  with 
sea-weMl ;  and  iu  the  spring  it  is  ploughed,  and  the  oats, 
wheat,  or  barley  sown.  Very  little  wheat  is  sown  in  No- 
vember, as,  if  the  season  afterwards  should  prove  wet,  it 
does  not  succeed;  besides  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  po- 
tatoes off  the  ground  in  time.  '  Some  attention  is  paid  to 
weeding  the  corn  crops  during  their  growth,  but  the  farmers 
are  not  aware  of  the  benefit  uf  rolling  the  land,  and  there 
are  consequently  but  few  rollers  in  the  barony ;  they  gene- 
rally defer  cuttiyg  the  corn  tiU  it  has  become  dead  ripe,  by ' 
which  delay  it  becomes  thick-skinned,  and  the  sample  is 
greatly  deteriorated  in  appearance  and  in  the  produce  of 
flour.'  But  this  delay  is  often  the  result  of  the  farmer  being 
obliged  to  do  duty-work,  or  of  other  causes  arising  from  his 
poverty.  The  same  cause  obliges  him  to  bring  his  com  early 
to  market,  and  thus  the  market  at  Sligo  (from  which  port 
large  quantities  are  shipped  both  to  London  and  Liverpool) 
is  glutted. 

Clover  and  vetches,  turnips,  and  mangel-wurzel  may  be 
seen  on  the  demesnes  of  the  proprietors,  and  some   few 

{latches  on  the  lands  of  the  tenantry,  among  whom  the  land- 
ords  are  striving  to  introduce  them.  Few  oi'  the  farmers 
requite  any  further  help  than  that  of  their  own  families,  ex- 
cept in  the  hurried  times  of  spring  and  harvest,  when  it  is 
procured  either  by  an  exchange  of  labour  or  by  hiring  the 
smaller  occupiers ;  when  more  constant  help  is  required, 
one  or  two  lads  are  kept.  The  grazing  farmers  are  gene- 
rally men  of  more  capital  than  the  tillage  farmers,  but  the 
pasture-land  is  commonly  poor.  The  labourers  are  placed 
«n  the  worst  land  in  the  farm,  from  which  their  con-acre  is 
taken.  The  number  of  cows  kept  varies  from  one  to  ten. 
The  butter  produced  in  the  district  is  counted  only  second 
or  third  rate  at  the  Sligo  market,  which  itself  ranks  in 
London  next  below  those  of  Cork  and  Belfast  iu  the  quality 
of  its  buttw.  The  quantity  of  butter  sold  in  Sligo  market 
in  1833  was  53,452  firkins,  weighing  on  the  average  2qrs. 
IS  lbs.,  of  which  4  lbs. '  tret'  is  allowed ;  in  1 834  the  quantity 
sold  was  48,525  firkins.  Not  many  sheep  are  kept,  except  by 
large  farmers,  and  a  few  by  those  who  hold  mountain  farms: 
no  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  breeds  kept  by  the 
farmers,  but  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  those  kept 
by  gentlemen.  The  large  Irish  breed,  and  the  mountain 
breed,  which  is  smaller,  are  the  most  common.  The  farmers 
keep  the  Irish  cattle;  the  proprietors  and  those  persons  who 
live  near  the  town  of  Sligo,  tne  Ayrshire,  or  a  cross  between 
the  Ayrshire  and  the  Irisn ;  the  latter  are  coming  more  and 
mora  into  use  fbr  the  dairy.  Few  cattle  are  fattened.  The 
houses  both  JOt  the  dairy  and  tillage  farmers  are  generally 
very  poor,  usually  consisting  of  two  or  at  most  three  rooms, 
a  kitchen  and  two  bed-rooms,  one  of  which  serves  also  for  a 
rjaity.  The  fences  are  usually  dry  stone  walls  or  earthen 
banks.  Draining  is  little  attended  to. 
.  The  average  rent  of  tillage-land  and  pasture-land  toge- 
ther appears  to  be  from  U.it.  to  1/.  I0«.,  rising  in  some 
places  to  2L,  and  in  other*  falling  to  1/.  Pasturage  alone 
may  be  considered  to  average  about  15«.  Therefttof  oon-aore 
ground  varies  from  il.toluL  per  acre. 

Employment  is  scarce  and  precarious,  and  the  demand 
for  labour  has  of  late  years  much  diminished,  through  the 


decay  or  removal  of  the  linen-manufacture,  the  increase  of 
population,  and  the  subdivision  of  land.  Wages  have  been 
decreasing ;  the  farmers  pay  id.  or  6d.  a  day  in  summer, 
tad  4d.  in  winter,  with  diet  Gentlemen  give  ]0d.  a  day 
in  summer,  and  Sd.  in  winter,  without  diet.  Young  men 
boarded  in  the  house  receive  4/.  or  9/.  a  year.  Few  men 
earn  more  than  6/.  or  7l.  a  year  ;  and  of  that  less  than  41.  in 
monev,  the  rest  being  rent,  &c  received  in  return  for  labour. 
It  is  the  con-acre  that  maintains  them.  From  the  miserable 
insufficiency  of  their  wages  to  procure  proper  sustenance, 
they  are  unable  to  do  a  full  day's  work.  Early  and  incon- 
siderate marriages  are  exceedingly  common  ;  labouring 
men  generally  marry  under  twenty,  and  it  is  rare  to  find 
an  unmarried  person,  of  either  sex,  above  thirty  years  of 
age.  The  labouring  class,  or  cottiers,  generally  rent  a  cabin 
with  or  without  a  few  perches  of  land :  the  rent  is  fre- 
quently paid  in  labour,  so  many  days  in  the  week.  A  few 
of  them  manage  to  keep  a  cow ;  for  grass  for  whieh,  during 
the  summer  half-year,  they  pay  W.  lOf.  or  2/.  Women  can 
rarely  get  any  out-of-door  labour ;  a  few  are  employed  in 
harvest  or  hay-making  time,  and  earn  3d.  or  id.  a  day. 
The  earnings  obtained  by  flax-spinning  are  very  trifling,  not 
more  than  a  halfpenny  a  day.  Children  get  no  employ- 
ment except  from  their  parents.  Few  of  the  cottiers  Keep 
poultry  ;  and  only  those  who  hold  above  half  a  rood  of  land 
nave  a  sufficiency  of  refuse  potatoes  to  enable  them  profitably 
to  keep  a  pig.  Herds  are  sometimes  paid  in  money,  some- 
times by  giving  tbem  a  cabin  and  a  small  plot  of  grasing- 
land,  with  or  without  a  small  sum  of  money. 

The  cabins  of  the  peasantry  are  of  the  moat  wtelebed 
description,  built  of  sods  or  of  loose  stones,  coated  out- 
side with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  mortar,  with  a  clay  floor, 
and  a  roof  formed  by  laying  branches  of  trees  across  the 
rafters,  and  covering  them  with  sods  of  turf,  over  which  is 
laid  a  thin  and  inadequate  thatching  of  straw.  The  greater 
part  are  without  chimneys,  and  are  not  large  enough  to  be 
divided  into  apartments:  a  small  pane  of  giaas,  kept  in  its 
place  by  mortar  or  mud,  is  the  usual  window ;  most  have  a 
wooden  door  on  hinges,  but  others  have  wicker  doors,  and 
in  a  few  the  doorway  is  closed  by  a  hanging  of  straw  mats. 
Most  have  pigstyes  or  cowhouses,  however  wretched ;  but 
privies  are  not  thought  necessary,  even  for  new  houses 
built  for  farmers  holding  12  or  13  acres  of  land.  The  rent 
of  a  cabin  with  a  rood  of  land  varies,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil,  from  1/.  to  2/.,  or  even  more.  Turf  is 
the  ordinary  fuel,  and  constitutes  a  serious'  item  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  poor  family,  when  they  have  not  liberty  to 
cut  it  on  the  estate. 

A  large  portion  of  the  labouring  classes  never  get  any 
food  but  potatoes  with  a  little  salt,  and  at  prosperous  sea- 
sons milk :  those  who  live  near  the  sea-shore  get  less  milk, 
but  occasionally  they  have  flsh.  They  get  commonly  three 
meals  a  day,  but  in  scarce  times  only  two.  Considerable  dis- 
tress prevails  yearly  between  the  decay  of  the  old  potato- 
crop  and  the  coming-in  of  the  new,  an  interval  varying  from 
two  to  eight  weeks.  The  clothing  of  the  peasantry  is  very 
miserable,  especially  of  the  women  and  children  ;  the  last 
are  at  all  times  in  rags.  Many  cabins  have  rude  bedsteads, 
but  frequently  with  no  other  bedding  than  atraw  or  hay, 
with  a  single  quilt  or  sheet  of  sacking,  or  perhaps  a 
blanket  for  the  parents  and  one  or  two  of  the  younger  chil- 
dren ;  the  other  children  have  often  nothing  but  a  little  old 
hay.  A  table,  a  few  stools,  and  a  chest,  perhaps  with  a 
metal  pot  and  a  pair  of  tongs,  compose  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  rest  of  the  furniture.  Drinking  and  illicit  dis- 
tilling have  much  diminished ;  though  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  they  are  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Dtvition,  Toumt,  ^. — ^The  town  is  divided  into  six  ba- 
ronies, as  follow : — 


Buoay. 

Carbery  or 

Carbury 

Coolavin 

Corran 

Leyny  or 

Leney 

Tirraghrill  or 

Tirerrill 

Tireragh  or 

Tyreragh 


An*  in  Aens. 


Land.       Warn 


76,279 

25,449 
44,988 

120,624 

75,199 

106,474 


2,605 

3,708 
640 


Total. 
78,884 

29,167 
46,628 


1,062  121,686 

4,397     79,596 

328  106,802 


in  1831. 

48,887 

8,696 
17,431 

32,849 
28.736 
35.26c 


Totat  area    449,013  18.740  461.7ftS  171,765 
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It  contains  the  county  town  of  Sligo,  the  market  and  post 
.  towns  of  Collooney  and  Ballymote  ;  the  market-towns  of 
Coolaney,  Tubbercurry,  and  Easkey ;  and  the  post-town  of 
Dromore-West  The  principal  villages  are  Ballysadere, 
Ardnaree,  Grange,  andlliverstown. 

Sligo,  the  county-town, 'is  situated  on  the  Garrogue  or 
Garvoge  river,  which  flows  from  Lough  Gill  into  Sligo  Bay, 
not  htdf  a  mile  above  its  outfal.    It  is  in  the  barony  of 
Carbury.  This  town  appears  to  have  owed  its  importance  to  a 
castle  and  monastery  of  Dominican  friars,  built  here  aj>. 
242  and  1292,  by  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,and 
at  that  time  lord  justice  of  Ireland.     The  town  sulfered 
repeated  injuries  from  the  hostilities  between  the  English 
and  the  native  Irish,  and  from  fire.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
it  received  a  grant  of  a  market  and  two  fairs,  and  was  in- 
corporated and  made  a  parliamentary  borough.      In  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  L  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians under  Sir  Charles  Coote  (a.d.  1649).      They 
were  however  attacked  by  a  strong  force  under  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Tuam,  but  repulsed  the  assailants. 
The  archbishop  was  killed  in  the  retreat ;  and  his  papers, 
which  were  taken,  afforded  evidence  of  the  king's  private 
treaty  (conclnded  on  his  behalf  by  the  earl  of  Glamorgan) 
with  the  Catholics.    Sir  Charles  Coote  afterwards  aban- 
doned the  town,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Gatholics,  and 
retained  by  them  to  the  end  of  the  war.    In  the  civil  war  of 
James  II.  it  was  taken  by  the  Enniskilleners,  who,  after 
repelling  one  attack,  were  driven  out  'by  the  Jacobites  under 
Sarsfleld:  it  was  again  occupied  by  the  Protestants  under 
Lord  Granard. 

The  river  Garvogue  makes  a  bend  just  at  the  town,  its 
course  changing  from  west  to  north  and  north-west.  Part 
of  the  town  is  situated  within  the  elbow  thus  formed,  but 
the  greater  part  is  on  the  other  side  (the  south  and  west 
side)  of  the  stream.  The.town  extends,  in  all,  about  a  mile 
from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  as  fiur  from  east  to  vest 
The  streets  are  irregularly  laid  out ;  they  are  paved,  but  the 
pavement  is  in  many  parts  very  indifferent,  and  they  are 
not  lighted.  The  houses  are  generally  respectable,  and 
some  of  them  very  superior.  There  are  two  bndges ;  the 
old  bridge  below  the  bend,  and  the  new  bridge  above  it 
The  left  bank  of  the  river,  below  the  old  bridge,  is  lined 
with  quays ;  these  quays  have  been  extended  and  some 
warehouses  built  within  the  last  few  years.  That  part  of 
the  town  which  is  on  the  south  and  west  side  of  the  river  is 
in  the  parish  of  St.  John ;  the  church  is  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  town,  near  the  outskirts :  it  is  an  antient  cross 
church,  with  a  massive  S()uare  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
other  part  of  the  town  is  in  Calry  parish :  the  church  is 
at  the  eastern  end  of, the  town:  it  is  a  modem  building, 
in  the  Gothic  style,  with  a  well-proportioned  spire.  There 
are  in  the  town  a  Catholic  chapel  (for  St.  John's  parish), 
and  a  small  Dominican  convent,  with  a  chapel  attached  to 
it ;  and  meeting-houses  for  Methodists  (two),  Presbyterians, 
and  Independents.  Just  out  of  the  town,  on  the  east  side, 
are  the  fever  hospital,  infirmary,  and  dispensary,  all  in  one 
enclosure,  and  a  charter-school;  these  are  near  Calry 
church,  north  of  the  river:  on  the  opposite  bank  is  the 
county  gaol.  The  custom-house  is  on  the  new  quay,  just 
below  the  town,  and  not  for  from  it  are  the  police-barracks 
and  the  government  emigration-o£Bce.  The  town  has  every 
prospect  of  extension  ana  improvement. 

The  population  of  the  borough,  in  1831,  was  15,192;  viz. 
11,411  in  St.  John's,  and  3741  in  Calry:  the  outparts  of 
the  two  parishes  contain  a  considerable  population  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  viz.  St.  John's,  2610,  and  Calry.  2679. 
There  are  a  few  linen  and  stocking  weavers;  bat  the  linen 
manufacture,  once  very  flourishing,  is  almost  extinct,  and 
the  linen-hall  is  unoccupied.  There  is  a  large  whiskey- 
diatillary  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  above  the  new 
bridge,  several  breweries,  with  flour-mills,  soap-houses,  rope- 
walks,  and  manuCactnres  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  bats,  and 
candles.  The  trade  of  the  port  is  very  considerable.  The 
exports  are  chiefly  of  corn,  meal,  flour,  butter,  provisions, 
and  linen  yam;  and  the  imports.  West  India  produce, 
tobacco,  refined  sugar,  tea,  British  spirits,  wine,  flax-seed, 
tallow,  glass  and  earthenware,  coals,  iron,  timber,  and  salt. 
The  principal  markets  for  corn  and  provisions  are  on 
Tues<iaya  and  Saturdays,  and  are  well  attended :  there  is  a 
corn  and  butter  market  every  day :  there  are  five  yearly 
cattle- fairs,  and  a  considerable  salmon  fishery  is  carried  on 
in  the  river  just  above  the  town.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  exports  in  \B3S  wa»  3S9,490A'  of  t|ie  imports,  I24.698& 
P.  C,  No.  1376. 


ITie  amount  of  customs  duty  eolleded  at  the  port  in  I8SQ 
was  33,094/.  12«.  7d.  gross,  or  17,128/.  12«.  S(/.  net,  after 
deducting  repayment  of  trade  vouchers,  office  expenses, 
and  incidental  charges :  in  1839  the  gross  amount  was 
29,530/.  2«.  3d. ;  the  net  revenue,  13,743/.  1  Is.  Id. 

The  corporation,  before  the  late  Irish  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  consisted  of  a  provost,  twelve  f^ee  burgesses,  and  com- 
monalty ;  under  that  act  the  borough  has  been  divided  into 
three  wards,  and  has  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen 
councillors ;  the  commonalty  are  now  termed  the  burgesses. 
The  borough  has  a  court  of  quarter-sessions,  which  is  also 
a  court  of  record.  The  municipal  borough,  as  limited'by 
the  same  act,  is  much  smaller  than  the  parliamentary  (aifd 
previous  municipal)  borough,  which  is  bounded  by  a  circular 
line  drawn  with  a  radius  of  one  mile  Irish,  and  having  the 
market-cross  as  a  centre.  Sligo  returns  one  memter  to 
parliament :  before  the  Union  it  sent  two  to  the  Irish  Par- 
liament. The  assizes  for  the  county,  quarter-sessions  for 
the  division,  and  petty-sessions  for  the  district,  are  held  here. 
St.  John's  parish  (a  rectory)  and  Ctiry  parish  (a  vicarage) 
are  included,  with  the  adjacent  parishes  of  Killaspicbrone 
(rectory  and  vicarage)  and  Kilmacowea  (rectory  and  vicar- 
age), in  the  union  of  St.  John's,  Sligo,  the  gross  revenue 
of  which  was  returned  (on  the  average  of  three  years,  ending 
with  1831)  at  945/.  13«.  9</.,  the  net  revenue  at  718/.  6«.  4</. 
There  are  some  ruins  of  the  antient  monastery,  including 
three  sides  of  the  cloisters,  and  a  portion  of  the  church,  the 
east  window  of  which  is  of  beautiful  design  and  adorned 
with  rich  tracery. 

Collooney  is  in  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Ballysadere 
which  is  in  the  barony  of  Tirraghrill  or  Tirerrill,  about  seven 
miles  south  of  Sligo,  through  Ballysadere.  It  is  a  sm<U 
place,  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  Awinmorb  (or  Owen- 
more,  as  it  is  often  written),  and  cocsisted,  in  1831,  of  a 
■ingle  street  of  90  houses  (89  inhabited  and  one  empty),  of 
which  about  13  were  slated,  the  rest  thatched.  The  street 
runs  northward  to  the  Awinmore,  over  which  there  is  a 
bridge.  The  population  in  1831  was  953.  At  the  southern 
end  of  the  town  are  the  church,  a  handsome  Gothic  build- 
ing containing  some  good  monuments,  the  police-barracksa 
and  the  market-bouse;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  linen-hall,  a  dispensary,  and  two 
schools.  Near  the  town  are  a  large  bleach-ground  and  ad 
oatmeal-mill.  The  market  is  on  'Thursday,  and  there  is  one 
vearly  foir.  A  short  distance  north-east  of  the  town,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Awinmore  and  Arrow,  are  the  remains  of 
an  antient  easUe.  There  was  a  smart  skirmish  near  Col- 
looney (September  5,  1 798),  between  a  detachment  of  the 
Limerick  militia,  under  Ctflonel  Vereker,  and  the  invading 
French  force,  under  General  Humbert 

Ballymote  is  in  the  parish  of  Emlyfadd  or  Emiaghfad,  in 
the  barony  of  Ckirran,  about  14  miles  south  by  west  from 
Sligo,  by  Ballysadere  and  OiUooney.  It  had  formerly  a 
strong  castle,  built  by  Richard  de  Burgo,  a.d.  1300,  seized 
by  the  native  Irish  in  the  great  civil  war  of  1641,  and  retaken 
by  the  Parliamentarians,  under  Ireton  and  Sir  C.  Coote,  in 
1652.  The  ruins  of  this  building  occupy  an  area  ISO  feet 
square ;  and  there  are  the  remains  of  a  Franciscan  friary. 
Tne  town  had.  in  1831. 140  houses,  viz.  124  inhabited,  and 
16  empty,  and  a  population  of  879  It  is  at  the  junction  of 
six  considerable  roads,  and  is  irregularly  built.  The  parish 
church  of  Emlyfadd,  a  good  building  in  the  early  English 
style,'  with  a  handsome  tower  and  spire,  is  in  tlie  town ;  and 
there  are  a  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  meeting,  police- 
barracks,  a  bridewell,  and  a  courthouse  in  which  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  division  and  petty  sessions  are  held.  The 
linen  manu&otnre,  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent,  is 
now  nearly  extinct :  there  is  a  weekly  market,  and  there  are 
six  yearly  Mrs. 

(Joolaney  is  in  KSloran  parish,  in  the  barony  of  Leney, 
about  10  miles  south-west  of  Sligo,  through  Ballysadere. 
It  stands  on  the  right  or  south-east  bank  of  the  Awin,  or 
Owen-beg,  which  joins  the  Awinmore  about  two  miles  above 
Collooney.  There  were,  in  1831,  68  houses,  viz.  58  in- 
habited, 8  uninhabited,  and  2  building;  the  population  was 
326.  The  houses  form  one  street,  running  nearly  north  and 
south,  parallel  to  the  river,  over  which,  near  the  north  end 
of  the  town,  is  a  bridge.  There  are  a  dispensary,  a  court- 
house for  petty  sessions,  a  police  barrack,  and  a  small  Bap- 
tist meeting-house.  There  is  a  weekly  market,  and  thwra 
are  two  yearly  Csirs.  There  is  a  penny  post,  dependent  on 
the  post-ofitce  at  Collooney. 

Tubberourry,  orTobeieurty,  is  in  the  parish  of  Achonry 
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and  barony  of  Lroey,  about  21  miles  touth-iouth-wMt  Urom 
Sligo,  on  the  road  to  Swineford  and  Castlebar,  and  10  or  1 1 
miles  from  Ballymote.  The  town  had,  in  1831,  48  houses, 
rlz.  40  inhabited,  6  uninhabited,  and  2  building;  the  popu- 
lation was  -210;  there  are  in  the  place  a  neat  Episcopal 
chapel,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  police-barrack,  and  a 
market-house.  The  market  is  on  Monday,  and  there  are 
seven  yearly  fairs.  There  is  a  penny-pos^  dependent  on 
Ballymote. 

Easkey  is  in  Eaakey  parish,  in  Tyreragh  barony,  27 
miles  west  of  Sligo,  on  the  old  or  coast  rood  to  Ballina.  It 
is  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Easkey,  about  half  a 
mile  from  its  mouth :  it  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  most  of 
the  bouses  are  on  the  Ballina  road ;  there  were,  in  1831,  76 
houses,  vis.  61  inhabited,  14  uninhabited,  and  1  building; 
the  population  was  289.  The  church  is  a  neat  building,  and 
there  are  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  a  Baptist  meeting- 
house. There  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  church,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  two  antient  castles,  and 
some  other  antiquities.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and 
there  are  two  yearly  fairs  in  the  town,  beside  two  others  at 
Rosslee  in  the  parish.  Petty-sessions  are  held  once  a  fort- 
night in  a  court-house  in  the  town.  Quarter-sessions  for 
the  division  are  also  held  here. 

Dromore  West  is  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacshalgan,  in  the 
barony  of  Tyreragh,  about  22  or  23  miles  west  of  Sligo,  on 
the  road  through  Ballysadere  to  Ballina.  It  stands  on  the 
little  river  Dunneill,  which  flows  into  the  sea  about  a  mile 
below  the  town,  and  consist  of  about  20  bouses;  it  has  a 
post-office:  a  short  distance  east  of  the  village  are  the  pre- 
sent parish  church  and  the  remains  of  the  former  one;  and 
a  short  distance  south-west  is  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel. 

Ballysadere  is  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  just  above 
its  outfal  in  Ballysadere  Bay,  five  miles  south  of  Sligo.  It 
is  in  the  parish  of  Ballysadere,  and  just  on  the  boundary  of 
the  baronies  of  Tirraghrill  and  Leney,  which  are  here  sepa- 
rated irom  each  other  by  the  river.  That  part  of  the  village 
whieh  is  on  the  right  bank  is  in  Terragbrill,  the  part  on  the 
left  bank  in  Leney.  The  village  consists  of  one  main  street 
on  the  right  bank,  running  down  to  the  bridge,  and  some 
houses,  irregularly  grouped,  on  the  other  bank;  there  were, 
in  1831,  100  houses,  95  inhabited  and  5  empty;  the  poouia- 
tion  was  546.  It  a  busy  little  place ;  on  the  river  Lelow 
the  village  are  several  mills,  and  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood are  a  limestone-quarry  and  a  bleach -green. 
Vessels  of  100  tons  can  enter  the  river,  and  there  is  some 
esport  of  corn  and  meal.  There  is  a  small  pier,  and  at  the 
mouth  gf  the  river  a  quay.  There  are  seven  yearly  fairs, 
besides  others  at  Tubberscanavin,  Carricknaeatt,  and  Col- 
looney,  all  in  this  parish.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the 
left  bank  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  church,  and  near  it 
the  ruins  of  an  abbey. 

Ardnaree  is  in  the  pariah  of  Kilmoremoy,  in  Tyreragh 
barony.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Moy,  and  forms 
a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Ballina,  which  is  on  the  opposite 
bank.  It  consists  of  one  principal  street  running  westward 
down  to  the  bridge,  which  unites  it  with  Ballina,  and  of 
some  smaller  streets  or  lanes  leading  from  this;  there  were, 
in  1831,  512  houses,  vis.  432  inhabited,  64  uninhabited, 
and  16  building:  the  population  was. 2482.  The  parish 
church  is  in  the  town,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is 
very  handsome ;  it  is  the  cathedral  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishopric  of  ICillala.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  antient 
Augustinian  abbey  or  monastery.  There  are  a  brewery  in 
the  town  and  a  salmon-weir  and  a  flour-mill  just  above 
it. 

Grange  is  in  the  parish  of  Ahamlish  and  the  barony  of 
Carbury.  It  consisted,  in  1831,  of  40  houses,  34  inhabited, 
4  uninhabited,  and  2  building;  the  population  was  221. 
It  has  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  near  the  village  are  a  revenue 
police-barrack,  and  one  for  the  county  constabulary.  There 
are  seven  yearly  fairs. 

Riverstown  is  partly  in  Drumcollum  or  Drumcolumb 
parish  and  partly  in  Kilmacallan,  in  the  baronyof  Tirraghrill. 
It  had,  in  1831,89  houses,  vis.  87  inhabited  and  2  building; 
the  population  was  421.  The  parish  church  of  Kilmacallan 
is  in  tne  village,  and  the  Catnolic  chapel ;  both  are  plain 
buildings,  there  are  a  Methodist  meeting-house  near  the 
Tillage  and  a  police-barrack.  There  are  two  corn-mills  and 
two  kilns. 

Dkitiom  far  EcoletituUeal  and  Legal  Purpote*. — ^The 
eounty  was  formed  on  the  division  of  Connaught  into  coun- 
*m  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord-deputy  uf  Ireland,  under 


Queen  Elisabeth,  a.d.  1665.  With  the  exception  of  two 
parishes,  it  is  divided  among  the  three  dioceses  of  Elphin. 
Killala,  and  Aohonry,  the  chief  part  belongs  to  the  lasL 
All  the  parishes  of  the  barony  of  Carbery,  except  Ros- 
sinver,  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore  and  province 
of  Armagh,  and  all  those  in  the  barony  of  Tirraghrill, 
except  Bsulysadere  andKillery,  the  latter  of  which  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Ardagh  and  province  of  Armagh,  are  in  the 
diocese  of  Elphin ;  all  those  in  the  baroay  of  Tyreragh,  in 
the  diocese  of  Killala;  and  all  those  in  the  baronies  of 
Coolavin,  Corran,  and  Leney.  with  the  palish  of  Ballysadere, 
which  is  partly  in  Leney,  partly  in  Tirraghrill,  are  in  the 
diocese  of  Achonry.  From  the  time  of  Charlm  I.  the  two 
sees  of  Killala  and  Achonry  were  united ;  and  in  1833  they 
were,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  3  and  4  William  IV.,  united 
to  the  see  of  Tuam.  By  the  same  act  Elphin  is,  upon  its 
nest  avoidance,  to  be  added  to  Kilmore.  All  these  are  in 
the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Armagh.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic dioceses  nearly  coincide  with  those  of  the  established 
church,  but  Killala  and  Achonry  have  continued  separate. 
The  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Killala  has  his  seat  at 
Ardnaree,  a  suburb  of  Ballina,  in  this  county;  and  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Elphin  has  his  residence  at  Sligo. 
The  county  contains  thirty-seven  entire  parishes  and  part  of 
four  or  five  others. 

It  is  in  the  Connaught  eireuit:  the  assises  are  held  at 
Sligo,  where  is  the  cOunty  gaol.  Quarter-sessions  for  their 
respective  divisions  are  held  at  Sligo,  Ballymote,  and  Easkey 
at  each  of  the  last  two  places  there  is  a  oourt-house,  and  at 
Ballymote  there  is  a  bndewell.  The  Report  of  the  Inspec- 
tors of  Prisons  as  to  the  general  management  of  the  county 
gaol  and  the  Ballymote  bridewell  (FarL  Paptr*.  1840)  is 
favourable ;  but  the  county  gaol  has  no  adequate  provission 
for  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  separate  confinement.  The 
number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  in  1837  was  154,  of 
whom  107  were  convicted,  1  found  to  be  insane,  and  46  so- 
quitted  :  of  the  convictions,  only  one  was  for  a  capital 
offence.  In  1839,  578  persons  were  committed,  of  whom 
151  were  convicted,  I  found  to  be  insane,  and  426  acquitted 
or  discharged  without  trial :  of  the  convictions,  not  one  was 
for  a  capital  oSenoe.  In  both  years  the  number  of  offenden 
was  below  the  average  of  the  Irish  counties,  and  in  the  year 
1837  very  far  below  it. 

It  returns  two  members  to  parliament  for  the  county,  and 
one  fur  the  borough  of  Sligo.  Before  the  Union,  Sligo 
borough  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
The  county  members  are  elected  at  Sligo.  The  number  of 
voters  for  the  county  in  1834-5  was  804;  for  the  borough 
of  Sligo  694. 

The  county  constabulary  consisted,  on  the  1st  Jan.,  1840 
of  one  county  inspector,  third-rate ;  five  sub-inspectors,  one 
first-rate  and  the  other  four  third-rate ;  six  head  constables, 
one  first-rate  and  five  second-rate ;  twenty-three  constables, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  sub- constables,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  nineteen  were  first-rate  and  thirty  second- 
rate  :  the  whole  expenditure  for  this  force  in  the  year  ending 
31st  Dec.,  1839,  was  9598/.  18«.  ^.  The  total  amount  of 
grand-jury  presentments  for  the  same  year  was  20,825/.  18<. 
altd.,  consisting  of  the  following  items : — New  roads,  bridges, 
pipes,  gullets,  &c.,  879/.  I8«.  7d. ;  repairs  of  roads,  bridges, 
pipes,  gullets,  &c.,  6092/.  7«.  7^.;  erection  or  repair  of 
court  or  sessions  houses,  1 1 0/.  1 5«.  Bd ;  building  or  repairing 
gaols,  bridewells,  and  houses  of  correction,  127/.  S«.  id. ;  atl 
other  prison  and  bridewell  expenses,  3943/.  3«.  4<1;  police 
and  police  establishments,  4020/.  8«.«^;  salaries  o(  an 
county  ofliioers,  not  inoludeid  above,  2374/.  12«.  IXd. ;  puUiic 
charities,  3 1 45/.  1 1«.  Si/. ;  repayment  of  advances  to  govern- 
ment, 417/.  M».  Od.;  miscellaneous,  not  included  above, 
1413/.  U.  3id-\  together,  21,524/.  18*.  10</.;  firom  which 
the  sum  of  699/.  0$.  4^  is  to  be  deducted  for  re-present- 
ments. The  county  is  included  in  the  district  of  the  Con- 
naught  lunatic  asylum  at  Ballinasloe,  in  which  it  bad,  in 
the  year  ending  31st  Dec  1839,  39  patients,  at  a  charge  of 
623/.  4s.  0^.  The  county  infirmary  and  fever  hospitu  are 
at  Sligo ;  and  there  are  dispensaries  at  Ballymote,  Carney, 
Castleoonnor  and  Kilglass,  Collooney,  Coolaney,  Dromore 
West,  Riverstown,  Tubbercurry,  and  St.  John's,  SUgo. 

The  number  of  schools  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  on  the  31st  March,  1335,  was  18,  with  18  teacheis, 
namely,  13  males  and  S  females;  and  2663  ohiUreo, 
namely,  1571  boys  and  1092  girls,  on  the  rolL 

Hittorjf  and  Antiquitifs.—ln  the  most  antient  historiea! 
period,  tius  part  of  Inland  is  thought  to  bare  been  inhabited 
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by  the  people  called  by  PXolemy  Vayvirat,  Uavtr/trat,  or 
Hayvarot,  Nagnatae,or  Magnatae,  or  Magnati ;  wnose  chief 
town,  VayvaTa,  Nagnata,  or  Mayvaro,  Maffiiata,  called  by 
Ptolemy  riKis  Iriinifios,  *  an  eminent  city,'  is  supposed  by 
Sir  James  Ware  to  have  been  near  Sligo,  though  Baxter 
places  it  at  or  near  Gialway.  The  AtjSvtof  or  AijSoiof  raranic, 
river  Libnius  or  Liboeua  of  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
river  on  which  Sligo  stands ;  but  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  identity  of  Nag- 
nata with  the  town  of  Sligo.  In  the  territorial  arrange- 
ment of  Ireland  which  prevailed  both  before  and  for  long 
after  the  establishment  of  the  English  dominion  in  the 
island,  this  part  of  the  country  was  ditided  as  follows  ■ — 

Antlmt  Diiiiion.  Uodam  Divlaioa. 

Ccdruidhe,  or,  more  usu-' 
ally,  Ctdrigia,  apparently  the 
modern  parish  of  Calry,  near 
Lough  Gill. 

Dartrigia,  also  near  Lough 

^  W  Ccdrbre,  whence  the  \  ,  J5»riy  f-'"^S  "'* 
modern  name  of  the  barony,  f  '^«  ^^""^  of  Carbury. 

SiolMorey,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sligo,  more  antiently 
called  Crioch  Carbury:  it 
was  the  country  of  O'Connor 
Sligo. 

Coranna,  whence  the  nio-\     Nearly  coinciding  with  the 
dern  Corran.  jbaroniesofCorranandLeney. 

H.;^n"Rn''Jr^°M'-  "^^X  Nearly  Coinciding  with  the 
Coraana  *"''^'"*""'  °^|ban>ny  of  Leney 

Gregraria,  in  the  neigh- 


Nearly  coinciding  with  the 
'barony  of  Coolavin. 


bourhood  of  Lough  Gara,  the 
name  of  which  appears  to  be 
an  element  of  the  designation 
Gre-grar-ia. 

This  part  of  Connaught  was  made  the  scene  of  warfare 
between  the  descendants  and  family  of  Roderic  O'Connor 
(the  last  monarch  of  Ireland),  in  their  struggle  for  the  prin- 
cipality of  Connaught.  Hugh  O'Nial,  chieftain  of  Tir-owen, 
or  Tyrone,  was  defeated  near  Ballysadere  (aj}.  1200)  in  the 
attempt  to  reinstate  Cathal  Croobhdere,  or  Cathal  of  the 
Bloody  Hand,  who  had  been  dethroned  by  his  brother  or 
kinsman  Carrach,  who  was  supported  by  the  Anglo-Nor- 
mans under  De  Burgh  or  De  Burgo.  Some  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  settlers  were  engaged  on  the  side  of  Cathal.  In 
1245  the  castle  of  Sligo  was  built,  and,  having  been  destroyed 
by  the  natives,  was  festered  about  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century. 

The  relics  of  antiquity  are  numerous.  There  are  many 
cromlechs  and  other  (supposed)  Druidical  monuments ;  and 
several  remarkable  caverns,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which 
are  unknown.  Raths,  or  hill  forts,  are  numerous  in  all 
parts  of  the  county;  and  at  Drumcliffe  is  one  of  the 'round 
towers '  which  have  excited  so  much  discussion :  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  small  dimensions  and  coarse  construction. 
The  ecclesiastical  and  castellated  ruins  of  a  somewhat  later 
date  are  also  numerous :  several  of  the  monastic  churches 
have  beeu  converted  to  parochial  use. 

In  the  general  rebellion  near  the  close  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  royal  forces  under  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  president 
of  Connaught,  were  surprised  in  this  county  by  the  natives 
under  O'Ruarc,  or  O'Rourke,  chieftain  of  BrefAiey  (now 
Leitrim),  and  suffered  considerable  loss.  In  the  rebellion 
of  1641  the  county  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents,  and 
though  Sligo  was  taken  from  them  (aj>.  1645),  and  they 
were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  it  by  Sir  C.  Coote,  they  re- 
covered it  afterwards,  and  held  it  till  nearly  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the  county  was  )ield  by 
the  Jacobite*.  A  body  of  them  were  indeed  repulsed  on 
their  first  advance  toward  Sligo  town  by  the  Protestants  diF 
Enniskillen;  but  on  their  advance  with  a  superior  force, 
they  obtained  possession  of  that  town.  In  toe  French  in- 
vasion of  1798,  a  smart  skirmish  was  fought  at  Colooney 
between  the  invading  force,  under  General  Humbert,  and 
a  body  of  the  Limerick  militia,  under  Col.  Vereker. 

{Ordmuice  Survey  of  Sligo ;  Lewis's  Topographical 
Dictionary  ijf  Ireland;  The  Hittory  and  Antiquitie*  of 
Ireland,  by  Sir  James  Ware,  translated  and  augmented  by 
Harris ;  Moore's  History  qf  Ireland;  Qordon's  Hittory  qr 
Ireland!  Farliamentary  Paper*,) 


SLING,  on  instrument  with  which  stones  or  other  mis- 
siles may  be  thrown  to  a  great  distance.  In  its  simplest 
form  the  sling  consists  of  a  thong  of  leather,  or  a  piece  of 
cord  or  some  woven  fabric,  both  ends  of  which  are  held  in 
the  hand  of  the  slinger.  The  stone  or  missile  is  placed  in 
the  fold  or  double  of  the  thong,  which  is  made  wide  at  that 
part,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  a  slit  or  socket  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  it;  and  the  sling  is  then  whirled  round 
to  gain  an  impetus.  When  a  sufficient  degree  of  centrifu- 
gal force  is  thus  generated,  the  slinger  allows  one  end  of  the 
uong  to  escape,  and  the  stone,  being  thereby  released,  lUet 
ofi  with  considerable  velocity.  In  the  hands  of  an  expert 
slinger,  this  instrument  maybe  made  to  project  missiles  to  a 
great  distance,  and  with  surprising  accuracy. 

The  simplicity  and  portability  of  the  sling,  and  the  faeilitv 
with  which  supplies  of  ammunition  for  it  might  be  obtaineo, 
led  to  its  extensive  use  among  the  antients  as  a  weapon  of 
war,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  Its  common  use  among 
the  Jews  is  intimated  by  several  passages  of  Scripture.  In 
the  book  of  Judget,  xx.  16,  we  read  of  700  men  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  of  whom  it  is  stated  that  *  every  one  could 
sling  stones  at  an  hair-breadth,  and  not  miss.'    At  a  later 

Eeriod  the  account  of  David's  conflict  with  Goliath  indicates 
is  femiliarity  with  this  weapon;  while  the  subsequent 
notices  in  1  CAron.,  xii.,  and  2  Chron.,  xxvi.,  distinctly 
allude  to  its  use  as  a  weapon  of  offence.  Several  antient 
paintings  represent  the  uSe  of  the  sling  at  an  early  period 
by  the  Egyptians.  Some  of  these  ore  given  by  Wilkinson, 
who  says  (vol.  i.,  p.  316,  &c.), — 'Tho  sling  was  a  thong  of 
leather,  or  string  plaited,  broad  in  the  middle,  and  having 
a  loop  at  one  end,  by  which  it  was  fixed  upon  and  firmly 
held  with  the  hand :  the  other  extremity  terminating  in  a 
lash,  which  escaped  from  the  fingers  as  the  stone  was 
thrown ;  and  when  used,  the  slinger  whirled  it  two  or 
three  times  over  his  head,  to  steady  it  and  to  increase  the 
impetus.'  In  the  Greek  and  lioman  armies  the  light 
troops  consisted  in  great  part  of  slingers,  who  were  called 
a^fvJovqrai,  or  funditoret,  from  a^ivi6vfi,  and  ftmda,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  weapon.  The  Carduchi, 
according  to  Xenophon,  annoyed  the  retreating  army  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  by  their  powerful  slings.  {Anab,,  iv.  1,  &c.) 
There  are  no  slingers  mentioned  in  Homer;  and  the  word 
which  usually  means  sling .  (<r6ivt6vri)  occurs  only  once 
(Hiad,  book  xiii.,  line  599),  and  then  not  in  the  sense  of 
sling,  but  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word,  which  means  a 
broad  band  or  bandage.  This  passage  has  sometimes  been 
strapgely  misunderstood.  The  sling  is  not  mentioned  by 
Herodotus ;  and  it  is  an  error  to  assign  the  use  of  it  to  the 
Persians,  for  which  there  appears  no  evidence  but  a  loose 
expression  in  Diodorus  (xviiL  51),  where  he  speaks  of  '  Per- 
|ians,  bowmen  and  slingers,  five  hundred.'  The  natives  of 
the  Balearic  Islands  attamed  the  highest  reputation  for  their 
skill  in  its  management ;  which  is  attributed  to  their  custom 
of  teaching  their  children,  while  very  young,  to  wield  it,  and 
forbidding  them,  it  is  said,  to  taste  their  food  until  they  had 
dielodged  it  from  a  post  or  beam  by  means  of  a  sling.  Among 
the  Greeks  the  sling  was  Used  with  the  greatest  expertness 
by  the  Acheeans  and  Acamanians.  Besides  stones,  leaden 
plummets,  cast  in  moulds,  were  used  as  projectiles  for  the 
sling.  These,  which  were  called  glandes,  or  noXvtliSec,  were 
of  an  elongated  spheroidal,  form ;  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  olives  or  acorns.  They  have  been  often  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  and  ft-equently  bear  on  one  side  a 
figure  of  a  thunderbolt,  and  on  the  other  side  either  the  word 
AEXAI  (take  this),  the  name  of  their  owner,  or  some  other 
inscription  or  device.  Some  of  these  were  of  considerable 
size,  weighing  as  much  as  an  Attic  pound,  or  100  drachmn. 
Fireballs  also  have  been  thrown  by  slings.  Antient  Egyptian 
representations  show  a  small  bag,  attached  to  a  belt  worn 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  slinger,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
a  supply  of  stones ;  and  a  Roman  bas-relief  represents  a 
slinger  with  a  supply  of  stones  laid  in  the  folds  of  h\i  pal- 
lium, or  upper  garment,  hanging,  like  the  Egyptian  bag, 
upon  his  breast.  Some  of  the  slings  used  by  the  antients 
were  managed  by  more  than  one  cord ;  one,  two,  or  three 
being  used,  according  to  the  size  of  the  missiles  to  be 
thrown. 

The  sling  was  long  used,  both  as  an  offensive  weapon  and 
otherwise,  in  England.  Strutt  observes,  *  that  it  is  alto- 
gether uncertain  whether  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Britain 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  sling  or  not;'  but  that 
our  Saxon  ancestors  certainly  used  it,  and  seem  to  have 
b^en  skilful  in  its  LJtnagement.    Besides  the  ordinarr 
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ding,  they  used  one  attached  to  a  staff  or  truncheon  three 
or  four  feet  long,  wielded  with  both  hands.  This  kind  of 
ding,  with  which  large  stones  were  thrown,  appears  to  have 
been  used  principally  in  sieges  and  in  naval  warfare.  It  is 
represented  in  an  old  drawing,  supposed  to  be  by  Matthew 
Paris.  Slingers  formed  a  part  also  of  the  Anglo-Norman  ^ 
■oldiery ;  and  the  following  lines,  ^quoted  by  Strutt,  show  ^ 
that  the  sling  had  not  foUen  into  disuse  as  a  military 
weapon  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  occur  in  a  MS.  poem  of  that  date,  entitled  '  Knyght- 
hode  and  Batayle,'  which  professes  to  treat  upon  the  duties 
and  exercises  necessary  for  a  good  soldier.  The  object  of 
the  poet  in  this  passage  is  to  express  the  destructive  effect 
of  stones  projected  from  a  sling,  even  to  men  cased  in 
armour ;  and  the  advantages  of  the  weapon,  in  being  readily 
carried,  and  easily  supplied  with  ammunition  in  any  place : 

•  Um  Mk  the  cut  of  itoBe,  with  ilynK*  or  hond* : 
It  fUl«th  oft«,  yf  other  shot  there  Done  Is, 
Men  huneyaea  Id  eteel  may  not  wttlutoDde 
Th9  moltltade  and  mighty  out  of  itonys ; 
And  Btooyi  in  effeeto  ara  awry  where. 
And  flynges  are  not  noyooa  for  to  beare.* 

In  alluding  to  the  more  recent  use  of  slings  for  amuse- 
ment, Strutt  mentions  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  sling, 
consisting  of  a  stick  of  ash  or  hazel,  cleft  at  one  end  to 
receive  the  stone ;  which  was  thus  held  with  sufficient  force 
to  keep  it  from  falling  out,  yet  not  so  Brmly  as  to  resist  the 
impulse  of  the  slinger.  It  required,  he  states,  much  practice 
to  make  the  stone  fly  out  at  exactly  the  right  time,  so  as  to 
strike  the  mark  with  precision.  The  use  of  the  sling  may 
now  be  considered  obsolete  in  this  country,  not  only  as  an 
offensive  weapon,  but  even  as  a  means  of  amusement. 

{Dictionary  qf  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  art. '  Funda ;' 
Wilkinson's  Mcmnert  and  Customt  qf  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tian*, first  series,  vol.  i. ;  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes.) 

SLINGELANDT,  PETER  VAN,  was  born  at  Leyden 
in  1640,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Grerard  Douw.  He  imitated 
very  successfully  the  hignly  finished  style  of  his  muster, 
whom  in  this  respect  be  fircquently  equalled.  His  colour- 
ing is  perfectly  true  to  nature,  and  his  chiar'oscuro  admira- 
ble. Various  instances  are  recorded  of  his  extreme  pa- 
tience in  finishing  his  works.  It  is  related  by  Houbra- 
ken,  that  he  was  employed  three  years,  withoi^t  inter- 
mission, on  a  small  picture  containing  portraits  of  the 
fiimily  of  Meerman,  and  that  be  devoted  a  whole  month  to 
the  finishing  of  a  ruff.  When  he  introduced  a  dog,  a  cat, 
or  a  mouse,  which  he  often  did,  he  seemed  to  have  made  a 
point  of  representing  every  single  hair.  It  was  to  be  regret- 
ted that  with  all  this  labour  his  design  and  composition  are 
in  general  indifferent,  and  far  inferior  in  correctness  and 
expression  to  his  master.  His  works  are  however  highly 
valued,  as  among  the  best  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  are 
often  mistaken  for  those  of  Mieris  and  Gerard  Douw.' 
Dr.  Waagen,  in  his  account  of  the  galleries  in  England, 
mentions  very  few  of  this  artist's  performances :  one  in 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  collection ;  one  in  the  Bridgewater  gal- 
lery, distinguished,  he  says,  by  the  incredible  minuteness  of 
detail  in  the  execution,  in  which  it  even  exceeds  Gerard 
Doaw,  though  &r  inferior  to  him  in  other  respects ;  two  in 
the  private  collection  of  George  IV.,  which  he  highly  com- 
mends, and  which  have  both  been  ascribed  to  6.  Douw,  and 
•old  as  his ;  and  one  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  at  Lttton  House,  which  be  says  is  far  more  powerful 
and  warm  in  the  tone,  and  more  spirited  in  the  execution, 
than  is  usual  with  him.    Slingelandt  died  in  1691,  aged  51. 

SLIP,  or  BUILDING-SUP,  a  piece  of  ground  cut  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  bank  of  a  river  or  harbour, 
M>  as  to  form  an  inclined  plane,  descending  from  the  gene- 
ral surface  of  the  land  at  one  end,  towards  the  water  at  the 
other  end.  It  is  frequently  paved  with  stone,  and  it  is  en- 
tirely covered  by  a  roof,  which  is  support^  on  lofty  pillars 
of  wood.  On  this  plane  ships  are  built,  and  therefore  its 
length  and  breadth  must  exceed  those  of  the  largest  vessel 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Its  slope  has  about  I  foot  in 
height  to  every  19  feet  in  length,  so  that  its  surface  is  in- 
clined to  the  horixon  at  an  angle  of  about  three  degrees. 
Its  lower  extremity  is  considerably  below  the  level  of  high 
water,  and  strong  gates  keep  the  slip  dry  till  the  vessel  is 
about  to  be  launched. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  article  Ship-Boilding,  that 
during  the  construction  of  a  vessel,  the  keel  rests  upon 
blocks  of  wood  placed  at  intervals  in  line  on  the  slip.  >fow 
when  the  vessel  is  to  be  launched,  timbers  placed  side  by  side, 
having  their  upper  surfaces  worked  to  a  plane,  or  to  a  gentle 


curve  with  ita  convexity  upwards,  and  made  very  smooth, 
are  disposed  on  blocks  which  are  also  laid  on  the  slip,  in  a 
line  on  each  side  of  the  keel,  parallel  to  it,  and  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  feet  (usually  about  one-sixth  of  the  vessel's 
breadth)  from  it.  These  two  inclined  planes  are  called  the 
teays  ;  each  extends  through  the  whole  length  of  the  slip, 
and  its  breadth  is  about  three  feet:  its  dope  is  rather 
greater  than  that  of  the  slip,  having  1  foot  in  height 
to  about  14  feet  in  length,  so  that  its  inclination  to  the 
horizon  is  above  4  degrees.  Previously  to  the  ship  being 
launched,  a  frame  of  timbers  called  a  cradle  is  constructed 
for  its  support ;  and  this,  carrying  the  vessel  with  it,  is 
allowed  to  slide  upon  the  ways  till  the  ship  floats  upon  the 
water ;  then  the  cradle,  whose  parts  are  kept  together  and 
are  attached  to  the  ship  only  by  treenails,  either  falls  to 
pieces  of  itself  or  is  removed  by  the  workmen.  Along  the 
exterior  side  of  each  of  the  way*  is  a  riband  or  ledge  of 
timber  raised  above  4  inches  above  the  surface,  in  order  to 

Erevent  the  frame-work  which  forms  the  cradle  from  being, 
y  any  lateral  pressure,  forced  off  from  the  plane. 
The  cradle  is  formed  by  laying  upon  each  of  the  way*  one 
long  timber  called  a  bilge-toay,  about  1 2  inches  ^n  breadth, 
annas  much  in  depth,  having  its  lower  surface  made  quite 
smooth,  and  upon  this  another  timber,  which  is  capable  of 
being  raised  a  little  from  the  former  by  means  of  numerous 
wedgesplacedbetween  them  at  intervals  in  its  whole  length. 
Above  these  timbers,  about  the  middle  of  the  ship's  length, 
are  laid  others  longitudinally;  and  near  the  two  extremities  are 
placed  stout  props  of  timber  in  vertical  positions,  the  upper 
sides  of  the  former  and  the  upper  ends  of  the  latter  being 
in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  hull.    Previously  to  the 
completion  of  the  cradle  the  surfaces  of  the  two  inclined 
planes  or  ways  are  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  soap, 
tallow,  and  oil ;  and  when,  by  driving  in  all  the  wedges 
simultaneously,  the  upper  part  of  the  cntdle  is  made  to  press 
against  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
latter  is  in  a  great  measure  taken  off  from  the  blocks  under 
the  keel,  on  cutting  away  those  blocks  the  ship  is  ready  to 
descend  in  its  cradle  to  the  water.    In  fact,  the  ship  is  then 
only  prevented  from  sliding  on  the  ways  by  two  short  tim- 
bers called  the  dog-shoars,  which  are  placed,  one  on  each 
of  the  ways,  near  tne  head  of  the  vessel  at  a  small  angle  of 
inclination  to  the  plane  of  the  ways,.    Each  of  these  shoacs 
is  kept  in  its  inclined  position  by  a  short  prop  called  a 
poppet  placed  under  its  extremity  (that  which  is  nearest  to 
the  head  of   the   vessel),   and  that   extremity,  which   is 
covered  with  iron,  abuts  against  a  projection  on  one  side  of 
the  cradle,  while  the  lower  extremity  abuts  on  a  cleet,  which 
is  spiked  down  to  the  surface  of  the  way.    When  the  ship 
is  to  be  launched,  the  gates  of  the  slip  hairing  been  opened, 
and  the  water  suffered  to  flow  in  by  the  rising  of  the  tide, 
the  poppets  of  the  two  dog-shoars  are  knocked  away  at  the 
same  moment,  which  is  nearly  that  of  the  highest  water; 
and  should  the  shoars  not  drop  down,  on  cutting  a  slender 
string  at  the  ship's  head  a  heavy  mass  of  lead  on  each  side 
becomes  disengaged,  and  descending  upon  each  shoar  at  the 
same  instant,  causes  both  of  them  to  fall.    Then  the  weight 
of  the  ship  on  the  inclined  planes,  aided  by  a  small  eleva- 
tion of  her  hull,  produced  by  the  water  which  has  entered 
the  dip,  causes  her  to  descend  gradually  into  tlie  river  or 
harbour. 

SLOANE,  SIR  HANS,  Bart,  was  bom  at  Killileagh. 
in  county  Down,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1660.  Though  a 
native  of  Ireland,  he  was  of  Scotch  extraction,  his  father 
Alexander  Sloane  having  been  the  head  of  a  colony  of  Scots 
whom  James  1.  settled  in  UUter. 

While  young  his  health  was  delicate,  and  from  his  sixteenth 
to  his  nineteenth  year  he  suffered  from  spitting  of  blood 
It  was  however  in  his  youth,  and  while  living  at  borne,  that 
he  imbibed  a  taste  for  those  pursuits  in  the  cultivation  of 
which  be  afterwards  attained  such  celebritv.  As  soon  as 
his  health  would  permit,  he  repaired  to  London,  aad  during 
four  years  which  he  spent  in  the  metropolis  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  collateral  sciences.  Straf- 
forth,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Stahl,  was  his  instructor  in 
chemistry,  and  his  fondness  for  botany  brought  him  ac 
quainted  with  Ray  and  Robert  Boyle.  In  1683  he  set  out 
for  Paris,  and  during  his  stay  there  attended  the  anatomicd 
lectures  of  Duvemey  and  those  on  botany  by  Tournefort. 
On  his  departure  for  Montpellier  he  was  furnished  by  Tour- 
nefort with  introductions  to  all  the  celebrated  men  at  that 
university.  Here  be  passed  a  year,  spending  much  of  hii 
time  in  collecting  plants,  and,  aflei  having  trnveUed  thxongb 
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Languedoc  with  the  same  purpose,  returned  to  London  lata 
in  the  year  1684. 

He  gave  many  of  the  plants  and  seeds  which  he  had 
collected  to  Ray,  who  de«cribed  them,  and  ouknowledged 
bis  (ibligations  to  the  donor  in  his  '  Historia  Plantarum.' 
He  now  settled  in  London,  and  the  youn^  physician  found 
in  the  great  Sydenham  a  most  valuable  fnend,  who  did  all 
in  his  power  to  introdnoe  him  to  practice.  In  1685  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  a  fellow  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  in  April,  1687.  His  attention  had 
been  excited  when  young  by  the  descriptions  of  the  wonder- 
ful productions  of  tropical  climates,  and  the  offer  of  the 
appointment  of  physician  to  the  duke  of  Albemarle,  who 
was  going  out  as  governor  to  Jamaica,  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  his  curiosity.  He  accordingly  set 
sail  with  the  duke  on  September  12,  1687,  and  after  touch- 
ing at  many  of  the  Caribliee  islands,  reached  Port  Royal  on 
the  19th  of  December  in  the  same  year.  The  death  of  the 
duke  soon  after  his  arrival  diminished  Sloane's  resources, 
and  compelled  him  to  hasten  his  return,  though  he  did  not 
leave  Jamaica  till  he  had  formed  in  that  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  an  immense  collection  of  plants.  He  arrived 
in  England  on  the  29th  of  May,  1689,  after  a  residence  in 
Jamaica  of  only  fifteen  months. 

The  plants  which  he  brought  with  him  amounted  to  800 
species.  Of  these  he  gave  his  friend  Mr.  Courten  whatever 
he  wanted  to  complete  his  ooUection,  and  the  remainder, 
with  other  objects  of  natural  history,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
his  museum.  Success  too  attended  him  in  practice.  He 
was  appointed  physician  to  Christ's  Hospital  in  1694,  and 
held  the  office  for  thirty  years;  and  in  I69S  he  married  a 
lady  of  considerable  wealth,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alder- 
man Langley,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  two  of  whom 
died  young,  while  two  daughters  survived  their  parents,  and 
carried  their  wealth  to  the  noble  families  of  Stanley  and 
Cadogan. 

In  1693  he  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society ; 
and  in  1712  was  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris  had  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  a  foreign  associate  in  1 708.  George  I.  created  him 
a  baronet  in  1716,  and  appointed  him  physician-general  to 
the  forces ;  he  was  electea  president  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians in  1719,  and  held  the  office  till  1735.  In  1787  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  king ;  and  in  the  same  year 
had  the  honour  of  succeeding  Newton  in  the  president's 
chair  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  had  purchased  an  estate  at 
Chelsea  in  1720,  and  retired  thither  in  1740,  when  eighty 
years  old.  His  time  was  now  passed  in  entertaining  scien- 
tific men,  and  in  examining  the  treasures  be  had  collected. 
He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  January  11, 1753,  in  the 
ninety-third  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  a  man  of  a  benevolent  and  generous 
disposition,  and  active  in  all  schemes  for  doing  good. 
During  the  thirty  years  that  he  held  the  appointment  of 
physician  to  Christ's  Hospital  be  never  kept  his  salary,  but 
always  devoted  it  to  charitable  purposes.  He  was  very 
active  in  establishing  the  dispensary  set  on  foot  by  the 
CoUese  of  Physicians  for  providing  the  poor  with  medical 
attendance  and  medicines  gratuitously,  the  opposition  to 
which  on  the  part  of  the  apothecaries  called  forth  Garth's 
tdent  for  satire ;  but  be  was  so  ready  to  banish  the  memory 
of  a  quarrel,  that  when  he  purchased  his  Chelsea  estate  in 
1 720,  he  presented  the  Apothecaries'  Company  with  the 
freehold,  of  their  botanic  garden.  He  did  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  formation  of  the  colony  in  Georgia  in  1732, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 
drew  up  the  ^mis  for  the  management  of  the  chilaren. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  directed  that  at  his  death  his  museum 
should  be  offered  to  the  nation  for  20,000^,  a  sum  which  he 
says,  in  a  codicil  to  his  will,  dated  July  20,  1749,  did  not 
amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  its  real  value.  This  collection,  in 
the  purchase  of  which  by  government  the  British  Museum 
originated,  was  not  altogether  accumulated  by  Sir  H.  Sloane, 
but  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  bequest,  in  1 702,  of  the 
mu8eaaofhisfUendMr.Courten.Atthetimeofhisdeatb,Sir 
H.SIoane'seabinet  contained  200  volumes  of  dried  plants,  and 
30,600  other  specimens  of  objects  of  natural  history,  besides 
a  library  of  50,000  volumes  and  3566  manuscripts.  [British 
MusxnM.]  His  fame  however  does  not  rest  merely  on  his 
collection:  ha  contributed  many  papers  to  the  'Philoso- 
phical Transactions.'  Before  he  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society,  the  publication  of  these  Transactions  had 


been  suspended  for  six  years;  he  resumed  their  publication« 
and  continued  to  superintend  it  till  1712.  He  likewise 
wrote  a  pamphlet  on  sore  eyes,  which  had  consider^le  re- 
pute for  many  years.  But  his  great  work  was  the  '  Natural 
Histoty  of  Jamaica,'  which  appeared  in  two  volumes,  folio^ 
with  many  plates,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published 
in  1707,  and  the  second  twenty  years  after.  The  first  vo- 
lume contains  an  introduction  comprising  a  desoription  of 
the  island,  its  climate,  products,  and  the  diseases  of  its  in- 
habitants, followed  by  an  account  of  the  plants  indigenous 
there  and  in  other  of  the  West  India  Islands  :  the  trees  and 
animals  are  described  in  the  second  volume.  He  mentions 
in  his  preface  that  the  whole  undertaking  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  Ray,  and  met  with  his  approval,  though  it  did  not 
receive  any  emendations  from  him.  A  small  Latin  cata- 
logue of  the  plants  of  Jamaica  had  been  published  by  him 
in  1696,  and  serves  as  a  sort  of  index  to  the  large  work. 
Notwithstanding  his  diligence  in  studying  natural  history. 
Sir  H.  Sloane  appears  not  to  have  fUlIy  appreciated  the  be- 
nefits of  scientific  arrangement,  and  he  contents  himself  in 
his  writings  with  referring  plants  to  genera  and  species  al- 
ready known,  and  made  no  attempt  to  improve  the  very  de- 
fective classification  of  that  day. 

SLO'ANEA  a  eenus  of  fine  trees  of  the  natural  family 
of  Tiliacete,  named  by  Flumier  in  honour  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  a  former  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  well 
entitled  to  the  compliment  from  his  investigation  of  the 
Flora  of  Jamaica,  and  from  his  being  the  founder  of  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Giarden,  as  well  as  a  patron  in  general  of 
science.  The  genus  Sloanea  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
each  of  which  may  probably  form  a  genus.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  alternate,  the  flowers  are  large,, and  the  fruit  as 
big  as  chesnuts.  The  trees  are  not  known  to  be  applied  to 
much  use,  with  the  exception  of  S.  dentata,  of  which  the 
wood  is  sometimes  employed  for  making  canoes  of  a  single 

Siece.    The  inner  bark  is  astringent,  and  prescribed  in 
ysentenr;  the  fruit  is  eaten. 

SLOBODE  UKRAINE,  or  the  government  of  the  Slo- 
bodSs  of  Ukraine,  in  European  Russia,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  southern  Russia,  which,  after  successive  invasions 
from  Lithuanians  and  Mongols,  came  into  the  possession  of 
tie  Czars  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  tributary  to  the  grand- 
duchv  of  Kieff :  it  formed  part  of  the  government  of  Biel- 
gorod,  which  was  constituted  in  1726.  and  did  not  obtain 
Its  present  appellation  until  1765.  It  bore  the  name  of 
Kharkof  in  the  interval  between  1780  and  1796,  in  which 
year  Paul  I.  declared  tfaat  it  should  be  called  the  govern- 
ment of  the  SlobodSs  of  Ukraine.  The  term  SloSodd  be- 
longs in  Malo-Russia  to  the  villages  inhabited  by  Cossacks, 
who  were  formerly  organised  into  regiments,  free  from  all 
taxes,  and  hiid  no  master  but  their  own  will.  The  tract  of 
land  of  which  we  are  speaking  being  almost  uninhabited  in 
1651,  the  emperor  Alexey  Michaelowich  allowed  the  Cos- 
sacks of  western  Ukraine  to  settle  in  it,  and  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  Stephen  Battory,  kiqg  of 
Poland.  They  then  founded  five  large  villages  or  *  Slobo- 
dfls ;'  and  from  this  circumstance  the  name  is  derived. 

The  government  of  the  SlobodSs  of  Ukraine  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  that  of  Kursk,  on  the  east  by  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks,  on  the  south  it  has  the  government 
of  Yekaterinoslaf,  and  on  the  west  that  of  Poltiva.  It  con- 
tains about  1 9,000  square  miles,  6930  of  which  are  arable 
land  and  2000  forests.  The  country  is  generally  flat,  and 
the  soil  fertile,  yielding  frequently  more  than  five  millions 
chetwerts  (3,750,000  quarters)  of  com,  two  millions  of  which 
are  surplus  produce,  and  may  be  exported.  The  forests  in 
this  government  belong  chiefly  to  the  crown ;  game  it 
scarce,  but  the  forests  abound  in  wolves  and  foxes. 

The  population  consists  of  Malo-Russians,  Cossacks, 
Great  Russians,  German  colonists,  oonvertad  Calmuck% 
Jews,  and  Gypsies,  and  amounts  to  1,350,000  (according 
to  an  estisaate  taken  in  1835), of  whom  35,000  are (Jossacks 
Besides  the  military  population  of  the  Cossacks,  there  .are 
five  colonised  regiments  of  cavalry,  who  occupy  the  diatiicta 
of  Chuguyef,  Volchansk,  Izyum,  KupyansK,  and  Staio- 
byelsk ;  the  number  of  districts  belonging  to  this  govern- 
ment is  eleven,  viz.  Kharkof,  Akhtyrka,  Lyebedin,  Sumy, 
Valki,  Zmiyef,  and  the  above-mentioned  milituv  colonies. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Slobude  Uk- 
raine is  agriculture,  although  various  means  have  been 
used  by  ike  govemmpnt  and  the'  nobles  to  dnw  their  at- 
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lention  to  manufootures  and  commeree.  The  cultivation  of 
mulberry-trees  for  the  production  of  silk  was  introduced  in 
the  reign  of  Alexander  I.,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
Men  successflil.  It  is  probable  however  that  the  depressed 
state  of  eommerce  in  this  government  is  owing  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  roads  and  the  want  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
only  stream  which  could  have  been  made  use  of  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transporting  goods  is  obstructed  by  corn-mills  and 
hide  and  tallow  factories.  This  is  the  Syevernoy  Donyetz, 
the  principal  river  of  the  government,  which,  after  receiving 
the  Oskol  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Izyum,  falls  into  the 
Don.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Vorskla  and  the  Psiol,  both 
falling  into  the  Dnieper,  the  former  of  which  belongs  to  the 
southern  districts,  and  the  latter  to  the  northern. 

The  inhabitants  are  all  of  the  Grseco-Russian  church, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  Lutherans  and  some  Jews; 
ihey  belong  to  the  eparchy  of  the  Slobodds  of  Ukraine  and 
Kharkof,  which  was  erected  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  This  diocese  contains  628  churches,  seventeen  of 
which  are  cathedrals,  and  one  monastery  and  one  nunnery. 

There  were  in  1838  thirty  schools  with  200  masters  and 
1938  pupils,  133  of  whom  were  girls.  These  establish- 
ments for  public  instruction  are  all  under  the  control  of 
the  university  of  Kharkof,  which  was  established  in  1805, 
and  has  authority  over  a  district  comprising  the  go^'em- 
ments  of  Sloboda  Ukraine,  Polt&va,  Kursk,  Orel,  and 
Vor6neti. 

The  chief  town  is  Kharkof,  fbunded  in  16S2.  [Cbarkow.] 

The  other  towns  of  this  government  are  the  following: 
Akhtyrka,  the  chief  place  of  the  district  which  bears  its 
name,  situated  on  a  small  river  which  falls  into  the  Vorskla; 
it  contains  eight  churches,  one  of  which  attracts  a  great 
number  of  pilgrims  ftom  possessing  a  miraculous  image  of 
the  Holy  Virgin.  Sumy,  remarkable  for  its  extensive 
trafBc  in  horses.  Chuguyef,  on  the  Psiol,  containing  9000 
inhabitants, of  whom  many  are  converted  Calmucks.  Izyum, 
which  is  a  fortified  town  containing  four  churches  and 
about  4000  inhabitants;  it  is  situated  between  the  Oskol 
and  the  Donyetz,  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  government. 
Slavyansk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  city  there  are 
four  saline  lakes.  Besides  these  towns  there  are  Lyebedin, 
Volchanak,  Zmiyef,  Miropoloye,  Nyedrigaylof,  Krasnokutsk, 
Zolochef,  Kupyansk,  and  Valki. 

SLOE.    [Pruitos.] 

SLOTH.    [Ai ;  Unau.] 

SLOW  LEMUR.  [Stbnofs.] 

SLOW  WORM,  one  of  the  English  names  for  the  Blind 
Worm.    And  see  also  Ortct  :  SatAians  :  Scincoidians. 

SLUaS.  [LiHAX.] 

SLUICE.  (In  Dutch,  Sluit,  in  which  language  it  is 
defined  to  be  '  a  mass  of  masonry  and  closing  doors,  to  keep 
water  in,  or  to  stop  "the  flow  of  water.  The  word  Sims 
occurs  in  the  names  of  yarious  places  in  Holland,  as  Helle- 
voetsluis.)  In  a  limited  sense  this  name  is  almost  confined 
to  the  sliding  gates  commonly  used  in  mill-streams,  ponds, 
sewers,  &c.,  to  retain  the  water  when  necessary,  or  to  allow 
it  to  escape  in  any  required  quantity ;  such  gates  being 
usually  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  frame  in  which  they  slide. 
In  a  more  extended  application  of  the  term,  it  embraces  all 
kinds  of  floodgates,  flaps,  and  other  apparatus  used  to  stop, 
collect,  or  retain  water,  and  to  let  it  off  as  occasion  requires. 
According  to  this  use  of  the  word,  a  canal  lock  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  double  sluice. 

Sluices  are  extensively  used  in  most  hydraulic  works, 
and  vary  much  in  their  construction,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  required.  In  mill-streams  they 
serve  to  keep  back  the  water  when  the  mill  is  at  rest,  and 
to  regulate  tne  supply  when  it  is  going.  They  also  act  as 
UKUter*,  to  allow  the  surplus  water  of  a  reservoir  to  escape. 
For  these  purposes  many  self-acting  sluices  have  been  con- 
trived, to  avoid  the  inconvenience  and  even  danger  which 
might  arise  from  neglect,  as  well  as  to  save  the  expense  of 
a  sluice-keeper.  In  Brewster's  Ectin.  Journal  of  Science, 
vols,  ii.,  Ui.,  and  iv.,  several  ingenious  arrangements  of  this 
sort  are  described  and  illustrated;  most  of  which  have 
been  successfully  used  by  their  inventor,  a  Scotch  gentle- 
man named  Thom.  Some  of  these  are  regulated  by  floats ; 
and  others  by  the  weight  of  iron  cans,  so  situated  as  to  fill 
with  water  when  it  rises  in  the  reservoir  to  a  certain  height, 
while  they  are  made  to  empty  themselves  when  it  is  neces- 
Mry  to  close  the  eluice.    In  one  of  the  plans  ;for  a  waster- 


sluice,  the  sluice-gate  is  balanced  by  a  weight,  capable  of 
sliding  freely  up  and  down  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  which 
communicates  with  the  water  at  the  highest  required  level 
and  has  a  small  pipe  from  its  lower  extremity  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  out  as  soon  as  the  water  in  the  reservoir  sinks 
below  that  level.  The  weight  is  so  adjusted  as  to  bold  the 
sluice-gate  closed  so  long  as  the  cylinder  is  empty,  while  it 
is  insufficient  to  do  so  when  the  cylinder  is  full  of  water: 
the  useful  effect  being  produced  by  the  difference  between 
the  gravity  of  the  balance-weight  when  suspended  in  air  and 
in  water. 

The  construction  of  an  ordinary  canal-lock  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  article  CAifAL,  vol.  vi.,  p.  220.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  large  gates  meet  in  an  angle  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  water ;  and  as  this  pressure  would  render 
it  impossible  to  open  them  against  any  considerable  head  of 
water,  small  sluices  are  provided,  either  in  the  gates  or  in 
the  masonry  of  the  lock,  by  which  the  water  may  be  let  in 
or  out  at  pleasure.  In  locks  exposed  to  the  sea  or  to  a  tide 
river,  a  double  set  of  gates  are  sometimes  used ;  one  set 
pointing  outwards,  to  exclude  the  high  tide,  and  the  other 
inwards,  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  canal 
when  the  tide  is  below  it  An  admirable  eontrivanee  for 
meeting  all  the  contingencies  of  such  a  situation  is  the/an- 
gate  sluice  or  lock ;  of  which  a  full  description,  with  eu- 
gravings,  is  given  in  Brewster's  Edin.  Jowrnal  of  Science, 
voL  iii.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Blanken,  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  has  been  found  completely  successful.  The  sub- 
joined cut  will  explain  the  principle  of  the  apparatus, 
applied  merely  as  a  sluice  capable  of  bearing  a  head  of 
water  in  either  direction ;  of  being  epened  against  a  head 
of  water ;  or  of  being  closed  while  the  current  is  rushing 
through.  In  this  diagram  a,  (,and  b,a,  are  the  iduice-gates, 
meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  capable  of  resisting 
the  pressure  of  a  head  of  water  at  A.  These  gates  are 
pivoted  at  a,  a,  and  are  connected,  by  very  strong  framing, 
with  the  tail-gates  a,e,  which  move  with  them,  and  fit 
closely  to  curved  recesses  of  masonry,  d,  d.  The  tail-gates 
are,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  about  one-fifth  wider  than  the 
sluice-gates :  e,  e,  are  small  tunnels  in  the  masonry,  com- 
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municating  between  the  head  of  water  at  A  and  the  spaces 
d,d;  these  being  provided  with  small  sluices  by  which 
they  maybe  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure:/,^ are  similar 
tunnels,  also  provided  with  sluices,  communicating  between 
the  water  at  B  and  the  side  spaces  d,  d.  If  the  gates  be 
required  to  exclude  a  head  of  water  at  A,  the  tunnels  e,  e 
are  opened,  and  the  water,  rushing  through  them,  fills  the 
side  spaces  to  the  level  of  A ;  the  gates  being  thereby  held 
close.  If  the  head  of  water  to  be  sustained  be  at  B,  the 
tunnels  e,  e  are  closed,  and  those  marked  /,/ opened  ;  and 
then,  although  the  pressure  of  the  water  tends  to  open  the 
sluice-gates,  the  water  rising  to  the  suae  level  in  tid,  and 
there  acting  upon  the  larger  superficies  of  the  tail-gates  a  e 
keeps  them  closed.  By  reversing  the  use  of  the  tunnels  e,  e, 
AvAff,  the  gates  maybe  released  ftom  pressure  in  either 
direction,  and  therefore  be  easily  opened ;  while  by  using 
them  in  the  order  first  described  the  gates  may  be  cloaed 
when  the  stream  is  rushing  through.  The  illuBtration 
given  by  Brewster  is  a  lock  at  Gorinchem  in  Holland, 
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fonning  a  communication  between  the  tidal  river  Linge  and 
liie  canal  of  Steenenhock.  The  arrangement  resembles 
that  of  the  above  diagram,  the  chamber  of  the  lock  being 
in  the  place  of  B.  and  its  other  end  being  closed  by  a  pair 
of  common  gates  opening  towards  the  river. 

SLUR,  in  Music,  a  curved  line  (^  ^)  more  or  less  ex- 
tended, as  may  be  required,  drawn  over  two  or  many  notes. 
If  placed  over  two  notes  op  the  same  line  or  space,  it  signi- 
fies that  the  second  is  not  to  be  repeated,  though  to  be  held 
out  its  due  time.  When  drawn  over  notes  on  different  do- 
nees, it  signifies  that  they  are  to  be  legato,  ijg.  tied — played 
in  a  smooth  blending  manner.  This  character  is  some- 
times called  a  bind,  and  aUo  a  tit. 

SLUYS  (in  French,  L'Ecluse),  is  a  very  strongly  forti- 
fied town  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  It  is  situated  in  53°  1 8'  30"  N.  lat.  and  3°  20' 
£.  long.,  on  a  small  bay  of  the  German  Ocean  called  the 
Zwin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde,  and  is  connected  by  a 
canal  with  the  city  of  Bruges,  which  is  about  15  miles  dis- 
tant The  harbour,  which  was  formerly  deep  and  clean,  is 
not  now  capable  of  admitting  any  but  small  vessels.  It  is 
furnished  with  sluices  (whence  its  name),  by  which,  in  case 
of  a  siege,  all  the  surrounding  country  can  be  laid  under 
water.  It  has  about  1400  inhabitants.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1794. 
SMALAND.    [SwBDiN.] 

SMALL-POX  (Variola).    It  is  a  subject  of  dUputa 
whether  this  disease  was  known  to  the  antients,  or  whether 
it  has  originated  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.    Those 
who  contend  for  its  antiquity  refer  us  to  the  account  of  the 
plague  of  Athens  by  Thuoydides  (ii.  46,  &c.),  which,  they 
say,  is  aa  accurate  a  description  of  the  leading  symptoms  of 
Variola  as  could  possibly  be  expect«d  from  any  historian 
who  is  not  a  physician.    Those  who  hold  the  opposite 
opinion  call  in  etymology  to  their  aid ;   the  word  poek  or 
pox,  they  say,  is  of  Saxun  origin,  and  signifies  a  bag  or 
pouch  ;  the  epithet  small  in  England,  and  petite  in  France, 
were  added  in  the  fifteenth  century.    The  term  variola  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  varui,  a  pimple,  or  variui, 
spotted ;  and.  according  to  Moore,  the  first  authentic  pas- 
sage in  which  it  occurs  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  Bertinian 
Chronicle'  of  the  date  961.     The  first  author  however  who 
treats  expressly  of  small-pox  is  Rhazes,  an  Arabian  phy- 
sician [Rkazbs],  but  even  he  confounded  it  with  measles, 
and  these  two  diseases  continued  to  be  considered  as  modi- 
fications of  the  same  disorder  till  the  time  of  Sydenham. 
Small-pox,  when  it  occurs  naturally,  is  preceded  by  the 
usual  premonitory  symptoms  of  eruptive  fevers,  such  as 
rigors,  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  prostration  of  strength, 
loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomiting,  and,  in 
young  children,  frequently  convulsions.    About  forty-eight 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  these  symptoms  an  erup- 
tion of  small,  hard,  red-coloured  pimples  makes  its  appear- 
ance about  the  face  and  neck,  and  gradually  extends  down- 
wards over  the  trunk  and  extremities.    The  primary  fever, 
as  it  is  called,  now  lessens ;  but  the  pimples  increase  in 
size,  and  become  converted  into  wbey-ooloured  pustules 
with  a  depression  in  their  centre.    On  the  eighth  oay  they 
are  at  their  height,  and  on  the  eleventh  the  matter  oozes 
from  thexn  and  concretes  into  crusts,  which  fall  oft  about  the 
fourteenth  day,  leaving  the  skin  of  a  brownish-red  colour, 
and  studded  with  slight  depressions  or  pits.    As  the  erup- 
tion travels  from  above  downwards,  the  parts  of  the  body 
successively  attacked  by  it  become  affected  with  swelling, 
the  mouth  waters,  and  the  voice  is  hoarse ;  when  the  in- 
crustation has  taken  plaoe^  these  symptoms  subside,  but  a 
secondary  fever  commences,  which  is  sometimes  more  severe 
than   that  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  eruption. 
Small-pox,  according  to  its  severity,  is  distinguished  by 
authors  into  two  varieties,  the  diitinet  and  the  eonjltiettt, 
variola  dHtareta  and  coaflueru.    In  the  fi>rmer,  the  pustules 
are  few  in  number,  well  formed,  and  do  not  touch  each 
other,  and  the  fever  is  inflammatory,  but  mild;   in  the 
latter,  the  disease  altogether  is  more  violent,  the  eruption 
more  general,  and  the  pustules,  small  and  unhealthy,  run 
one  into  another.    The  fever  likewise  is  greater,  and  rather 
of  the  typhoid  character,  is  not  mitigated  on  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption,  and  is  much  aggravated  at  its  termination ; 
there  ia  delirium,  considerable  prostration  of   the    vital 
powers,  ptyalism,  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  and  frequently 
diarrbcBa.     Fetecbiss  and  an  unhealthy  exudation  from  the 
body  often  accompany  this  form  of  the  disease.    Amoug  the 
muco-os  membranes,  the  larynx  and  trachea  suffer  much. 


and  children  often  die  of  suffoeation  tram  this  cause ;  tiM 
extent  of  mucous  and  of  cutaneous  inflammation  however 
are  not  always  necessarily  proportioned  to  each  other 
Small-pox  rarely  attacks  the  same  individual  more  than 
once,  and,  like  measles  and  scarlatina,  its  consequences  ar« 
sometimes  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  disease  itself. 
During  the  secondary  fever,  an  intense  form  of  ophthalmia 
fi-equently  sets  in,  which  rapidly  involves  all  the  structures 
of  the  eye,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  destroys  its  en- 
tire organization.  Although  it  is  not  common  to  have  both 
eyes  &U8  affected,  still  a  large  proportion  of  the  blind  at 
our  public  institutions  owe  their  misfortune  to  this  disease. 
Pleurisy,  consumption,  scrofula,  obstinate  diarrhoa,  and  a 
fetid  discharge  from  the  ears  attended  with  more  or  less 
deafness,  are  the  principal  diseases  liable  to  result  from  a 
severe  attack  of  small-pox.  The  immediate  cause  of  this 
disease  is  a  peculiar  miasm  or  poison  received  into  the  sys- 
tem from  an  individual  labouring  under  the  same  affsetion, 
and  it  is  said  to  make  its  appearance  in  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen days  after  exposure  to  the  contagion ;  when  however 
it  is  communicated  by  inoculation,  it  appears  on  th* 
seventh  or  eighth  day.  Instances  are  recoiled  of  mothers 
who  were  exposed  to  the  infection  of  small-pox,  communis 
eating  the  disease  to  the  foetus  in  utero,  without  being 
themselves  affected  by  it ;  and,  what  is  equally  remarkable, 
women  suffering  from  small-pox  during  pregnancy,  have 
brought  forth  healthy  children,  who  did  not  take  the  disease 
till  they  were  inoculated.  Small-pox  is  frequently  epidemic, 
especially  in  the  spring,  and,  like  all  other  epidemics,  those 
who  are  first  attacked  by  it  suffer  the  most  severely :  it  is 
observed  also  to  be  gieaUy  influenced  by  certain  oonditions 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Small-pox  can  be  communicated  by  inoculation  with 
the  matter  of  its  pustules,  and  the  resulting  disease  being 
rendered  milder  by  this  operation,  it  was  formerly  muoh 
practised  to  guard  the  individual  against  a  spiataneeus 
attack;  since  however  the  introduction  of  vaccination 
by  Dr.  Jenner,  the  practice  has  been  deservedly  aban' 
doned.  Vaccination  was  supposed  by  its  disoovever  to 
secure  the  individual  permanently  and  effeotually  from  tbo 
contagion  of  the  small- pox;  more  extended  experience  has 
proved,  that  although  it  does  not  always  prevent  it,  yet  it  so 
shortens'its  duration  and  moderates  its  vicdence,  that  a 
death  from  small-pox  after  vaccination  is  a  rare  occurrence. 
A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  the  eharaoter  of 
the  eruption  which  occasionally  appears  after  exposure  to 
variolous  infection  in  persons  previously  vaccinated.  Ao- 
eording  to  many,  it  is  nothing  more  than  chicken-pox ;  while 
others  affirm  that  it  is  really  small-pox,  alUiough  modified 
by  the  controlling  influence  of  the  oow-pox.  The  truth 
appears  to  be,  that  'modified  small-pox'  resembles  the 
nbicken-pox  in  its  mildness  and  duration,  but  differs  fixim 
it  in  its  originating  from  the  '  variolous  germ,'  and  in  its 
power  of  communicating  the  true  small-pox  to  others,  as 
well  by  inoculation  as  by  infection. 

The  history  of  the  different  epidemics  of  small-pox  shows 
the  mortality  to  be  one  in  four  of  those  attacked  who  had 
not  been  vaccinated ;  whilst  of  those  who  had  nndergone  vao- 
cination  the  proportion  was  not  one  in  450.  From  the  registet 
kept  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital  in  London,  it  appears  that  the 
mortality  at  this  institution  is  considerably  greater  than  one 
in  four,  having  averaged  during  the  last  fifty  years  SO  per 
cent.,  the  extremes  being  18and4I.  From  the  same  source 
we  learn  that  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  occurs  on  the 
eighth  day.  Of  168  f^tal  cases,  there  died  in  the  first  week 
32;  in  the  second,  99;  in  the  third,  21 ;  and  in  the  fourth  . 
and  after,  16.  The  causes  of  death  at  these  different  periods 
are  the  following : — 1st  week,  malignant  fever  ;  2nd  week, 
affections  of  the  throat,  and  consequent  suffocation ;  3rd 
week,  or  during  the  secondary  fever,  febrile  excitement, 
mortification  of  large  portions  of  the  intenuments,  pneu- 
monia, pleurisy,  or  laryngitis;  4tb  and  following  weeka, 
exhaustion,  erysipelas,  or  some  of  the  diseases  before  enu- 
merated as  liable  to  result  from  small-pox.  It  was  for- 
merly supposed  that  the  eruption  of  variola  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  skin,  but  invaded  also  the  internal  parts ;  this 
is  not  the  ease,  the  internal  affections  are  simply  inflam- 
matory, and  do  not  partake  of  the  specific  character  of  the 
cutaneous  disease. 

No  peculiar  plan  of  treatment  is  required  for  small-pox; 
it  is  that  of  ordinary  fever :  cleanliness,  free  ventilation,  an 
attention  to  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  a  watchfulness 
against  accidental  complications,  are  the  principal  points  te 
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bo  kept  in  view.  During  the  eruptiTe  stage  of  the  disorder, 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  moderately  open  by  saline  ape- 
rients, and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  a  mild  mercurial. 
The  temperature  of  the  skin  may  be  regulated  by  cool  air, 
or  by  sponging  it  with  tepid  vinegar  and  water ;  if  there 
should  be  mucn  unpleasant  effluvium  from  the  surface  of 
the  body,  washing  it  with  a  weak  solution  of  one  of  the 
chlorides  will  be  found  to  con«ct  this.  It  has  been  recotn- 
mended  by  some  writers,  and  has  been  long  a  practice  in 
Eastern  countries,  to  pierce  the  pustules  with  a  fine  needle ; 
this  procedure,  it  is  said,  lessens  the  violence  of  the  second- 
ary fever,  and  prevents  pitting.  M.  Serres,  with  the  same 
object,  directs  the  application  of  lunar  caustic  to  the  pus- 
tules on  the  fourth  day.  As  a  general  rule,  we  should  say 
that  venesection  is  not  admissible  at  any  period  of  small- 
pox ;  indeed  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  some 
of  the  severest  consequences  of  the  disease  may  be  averted 
by  a  judicious  employment  of  measures  of  an  opposite 
tendency  to  blood-letting.  The  sloughing  of  the  integu- 
ments, and  the  intense  ophthalmia,  rapidly  terminating  in 
entire  loss  of  vision,  are  eminently  connected  with  an  en- 
feebled and  cachectic  state  of  body  ;  and  the  best  mode  of 
averting  these  evils  is  to  have  recourse  early  to  those  reme- 
dies which  are  most  efficacious  in  arresting  their  progress. 
Henoe  bark  or  its  preparations,  combined  with  the  mineral 
acids,  aarsaparilla,  wine,  brandy,  if  the  powers  are  much 
reduced,  and  animal  food,  if  the  patient  cart  eat  it,  must  be 

gerseveringly  administered.  It  may  not  be  out  of  pla<^e 
ere  to  mention  that  the  character  of  the  ophthalmia  termed 
varioioui  has  only  lately  been  pointed  out  to  the  professiou 
by  Mr.  Marson  of  the  Small-pox  Hos|ntal.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  the  eye  was  lost  in  small-pox  from  one  or  more 
of  the  pustules  of  this  disease  forming  on  the  cornea.  Mr. 
Marson  has  shown  not  only  that  this  never  takes  place, 
but  that  the  loss  of  vision  is  attributable  to  ulceration  or 
sloughing  of  the  cornea,  which  comes  on  generally  about 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  of  the  disease.  The  patient  is 
nearly  always  in  a  state  of  great  debility,  and  requires  tonic 
medicines  and  nutritious  diet  to  give  him  a  chance  of 
escaping  from  the  destructive  effects  of  this  ophthalmia. 

St/SALT  is  a  glass  coloured  of  a  fine  blue,  by  means  of 
oxide  of  cobalt.  [Cobalt.]  When  reduced  to  an  impalpa- 
ble powder,  it  is  employed  to  give  a  blue  tint  to  writing- 
paper  and  linen. 

SMART.  CHRISTOPHER,  was  born  at  Shepfauine  in 
Kent,  April  11,  172*2.  He  was  educated  at  Durham  and 
Maidstone  schools,  and  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  sent  October  30, 1739.  Here  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  classical  attainments ;  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  July  3,  1745.  He  gained  the 
Seatonian  prize  for  five  successive  years :  the  subjects  of 
the  price  poems  were  respectively  ue  Eternity,  the  Im- 
mensity, the  Omnisdence,  the  Power,  and  the  Goodness  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  In  1 7S3  he  quitted  Cambridge  on  his 
marriage  with  Miss  Ann  Maria  Carman,  and  afterwards 
(•aided  in  London,  endeavouring  to  make  a  livelihood  by 
trifling  literary  undertakings.  He  became  engaged  in  an 
(Itercation  wi&  Sir  John  Hill,  who  criticised  his  poems,  and 
Smart  in  revenge  published  a  satire  called  the  '  Hilliad.' 

In  1734,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  and 
other  mortifications,  he  became  deranged,  and  continued  in 
this  condition,  with  intervals  more  or  less  lasting  of  sanity, 
till  his  death.  May  18,  1770,  in  the  rules  of  the  King's 
Bench,  where  he  had  been  confined  in  his  latter  years. 
Smart  translated  the  Psalms,  PhsBdrus,  and  Horace  into 
prose;  and  in  1752  published  a  small  collection  of  poems, 
to  which  he  made  subsequent  additions.  His  productions 
have  sunk  into  deserved  oblivion.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  weak  improvident  man,  not  destitute  of  good  qualities, 
such  as  gained  the  fisTour  of  several  of  the  nooility,  and  the 
friendship  of  Garrick  and  Johnson,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
written  an  account  of  him.  His  poems  were  printed  in 
1791. 

SMEATHMAlfNIA,  a  small  but  beautiful  genus  of 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Passitbracete.  It  was 
named  by  Giolander  in  honour  of  Smeathmann,  a  German 
botanist,  who  travelled  in  many  parts  of  Western  Afnca, 
and  collected  plants,  especially  at  Sierra  Leone,  of  which 
place  this  genus  is  exclusively  a  native.  The  genus  po*- 
sesses  a  one-leaved  nectarium,  which  is  urceolate  and  sur- 
rounding_  thebase  of  the  stamens.  The  stamens  are  nume- 
nmsidistinet,  and  seated  on  a  short  column  with  mcumbent 
anthers;  the  stigmas  are  peltate  and  five  in  number;  the 


capsule  is  mflated,  and  four-  or  five-valved ;  the  seeds  ar« 
dotted.  All  the  species  are  upright  shrubs,  with  white, 
showy,  axillary  flowers.  Three  species  are  recorded,  & 
pubetcetu,  S.  Ueoigata,  and  5.  media.  In  cultivation  they 
succeed  best  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peftt,  and  sand.  They 
may  be  easily  propagated  by  sticking  cuttings  in  the  same 
soil  under  a  bell-glass. 

SMEATON,   JOHN,   was   bom,  according  to  most 
authorities,  on  the  28tfa  of  May,*  1724,  as  AusUiorpo,  near 
Leeds,  in  a  house  built  by  his  grandfather,  and  long  after- 
wards inhabited  by  his  family.    His  father  was  an  attorney, 
and  brought  him  up  with  a  view  to  the  legal  profession. 
Our  information  respecting  the  domestic  history  of  Smeaton 
is  exceedingly  scanty ;  it  amounts  to  little  more  than  that  he 
very  early  displayed  a  taste  for  mechanical  pursuits;  delight- 
ing, it  is  said,  even  when  a  child  in  petticoats,  to  observe 
mechanics  at  work,  and  to  question  them  respecting  their 
employments.    One  of  his  biographers  states  that  his  toys 
were  the  tools  of  men ;  and  that,  while  yet  little  more  than 
an  infant,  he  was  discovered  one  day  on  the  top  of  his 
father's  barn,  fixing  something  like  a  windmill.    But  pass- 
ing over  such  symptoms  of  precocity,  the  evidence  of  which 
must  always  be  received  with  caution,  we  find  him,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  constructing  a  machine  for  rose- 
engine  turning,  and,producing  neat  ornamental  boxes,  &c.  for 
his  friends.    He  appears  to  have  been  but  little  older  when 
he  cut,  in  a  lathe  of  his  own  manufacture,  a  perpetual  screw 
in  brass,  according  to  the  design  of  his  intimate  friend  Mr. 
Henry  H  indley  ofYork,with  whom  he  joined  enthusiastically 
in  mechanical  pursuits.  By  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  had 
attained  much  practitnl  skill  in  mechanical  operations,  and 
had  furnished  himself  with  many  tools  for  performing  them. 
About  this  time,  in  the  year  1 742,  in  pursuance  of  his 
father's  design,  young  Smeaton  came  to  London,  and  at- 
tended the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster  Hall;  but  finding 
the  bent  of  his  mind  averse  to  the  law,  his  father  yielded  to 
his  wishes,  and  allowed  him  to  devote  his  energies  to  more 
congenial  matters.    The  next  circumstance  in  his  history 
related  by  his  very  brief  biographers  is  his  taking  up  the 
business  of  a  mathematical-instrument  maker,  about  the 
year  17.S0,  when  he  was  residing  in    lodgiogs    in  Great 
Turnstile,  Holborn.    In  1751   he  tried  experiments  with  a 
machine  that  he  bad  invented  for  measuring  a  ship's  way  at 
sea;  and  in  1752  and  1753  was  engaged  in  a  course  of  ex- 
periments 'concerning  the   natural  powers  of  water  and 
wind  to  turn  mUls  and  other  machines  depending  on  circular 
motion.'    From  the  latter  investigation  resulted  the  most 
valuable  improvements  in  hydraulic  machinery.      In  the 
construction  of  mill-work,  Smeaton,  during  the  whole  of 
his  useful  career  as'  a  civil  engineer,  stood  deservedly  high ; 
and,  by  his  judicious  application  of  scientific  principles,  be 
increased  the  power  of  machinery  impelled  by  wind  and 
water  as  much  as  one-third.    The  results  of  these  experi- 
ments were  published  in  1759,  after  he  had  been  able  to 
give  them  a  practical  trial ;  and  their  value  obtained  for  him 
tne  Coplev  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  that  year. 
Smeaton  had  previously,  in  the  year  1753,  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Koyal  Society ;  and  he  had  made  some  com- 
munications to  the  '  Transactions'  even  before  that  date.  In 
17A4  he  visited  Holland  and  the  Netherlands ;  and  the  ac- 
quaintance he  thus  obtained  with  the  constructionof  embank- 
ments, artificial  navigations,  and  similar  works,  probably 
formed  an  important  part  of  his  engineering  education. 

In  1766  Smeaton  commenced  the  great  work  which, 
more  than  any  other,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  lasting 
monument  of  his  skill— the  Eooystone  Liohthousz  [ix., 

Sp.  268,  269].  Two  lighthouses  had  been  erected  on  the 
Iddystone  or  Edystone  rock,  before  the  admirable  struc- 
ture of  Smeaton ;  of  which  the  first  was  swept  away  in  a 
storm,  and  the  second,  which  was  formed  of  timber,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1755.  '  The  immediate  re- 
erection  of  the  beacon  being  highly  important,  Mr.  Weston, 
the  chief  proprietor,  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  the  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  then  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  ad- 
vice as  to  die  person  who  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
difficult  task,  llie  previous  structures  had  been  designed 
by  non-profeuional  men ;  and  it  was  felt  now,  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Smeaton's  narrative,  that  to  erect  another 
'  would  not  so  much  require  a  person  who  had  merely  been 
bred  or  had  even  renderod  himself  eminent  in  this  or  that 

*  Jbim  ISlh  Is  th«  dmte  liren  ill  ths '  EnCTolojpadia  BrlUnmea:*  bat  aa  oc- 
pUnotloo  U  of md  of  tbu  dertatlMi  frm  m  ni «  Um  wiiMr  eu  mminn. 
■U  Qitor  authoritiM, 
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cWen  profession ;  but  rather  one  who  from  natural  genius 
Md  a  turn  for  contrivance  in  the  mechanical  branches  of 
science.'  The  earl  immediately  perceived  that  Smeaton 
was  the  man  required,  and  tnerefore  recommended 
him.  Although  a  great  portion  of  the  lease  under  the  pro- 
visions of  which  the  lighthouse  had  been  erected  was 
expired,  and  their  interest  in  the  undertaking  was  conse- 
quently limited  to  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  proprie- 
tors liberally  entered  into  Smeaton's  views  respecting  the 
superior  advantages  of  a  more  durable  material  than  tim- 
ber; and  determined  on  the  adoption -of  his  plans  for  a 
stone  structure  of  the  greatest  possible  strength.  The 
cutting  of  the  rock  for  the  foundation  of  the  building  was 
commenced  on  the  Sth  of  Angust,  1736;  the  first  stone 
was  landed  upon  the  rock  June  12th,  1757;  the  building 
was  finished  on  the  9th  of  October,  17S9,  and  the  lantern 
lighted  for  the  first  time  on  the  16th.  During  this  time 
there  were  421  days'  work  done  upon  the  rock. 

Smeaton  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  AiUy  em- 
ployed as  an  engineer  for  several  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse ;  for  in  1764  he  he- 
came  a  candidate  for  tiie  office  of  a  receiver  of  the  Der- 
wentwater  estate,  the  funds  of  which  were,  after  its  forfeiture 
in  1 7 1 S,  appropriated  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  On  the  last 
day  of  that  year,  chiefly,  as  he  states  in  his  account  of  the 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  through  the  friendship  of  the  earl  of 
Egmont  and  earl  Howe,  lords  of  the  admiralty,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  office.  In  this  engagement  he  was  happy 
in  being  associated  with  Mr.  Walton,  the  other  receiver, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  management  of  the  accounts, 
leaving  Smeaton  at  leisure  to  devote  bis  attention  to  im- 
provements and  to  proressional  engagements.  While  he 
neld  the  receivership  he  greatly  improved  the  estate,  the 
mines  and  mills  of  which  required  the  superintendence  of 
such  a  man  to  make  them  or  their  ta\l  value.  Increasing 
business  induced  him,  in  1 775,  to  desire  to  relinquish  this 
engagement,  but  he  was  prevailed  on  to  retain  it  about  two 
years  longer. 

Of  the  many  useful  works  executed  by  Smeaton,  Rams- 
gate  harbour  perhaps  holds,  nest  to  the  Eddystone  light- 
boase,  the  most  prominent  place.  This  work  was  commenced 
in  1749,  but  was  carried  on  with  very  imperiisct  success 
until  it  was  placed  under  his  superintendence  in  1774.  This 
harbour,  bemg  enclosed  by  two  piers,  of  about  2O00  and 
1500  feet  long  respectively,  affioros  a  safe  refUge  for  ships 
where  it  was  much  needed,  vessels  in  the  Downs  having 
been  exposed  to  imminent  risk  during  bad  weather  before 
it  was  constructed.  Smeaton  laid  out  the  line  of  the  great 
canal  connecting  the  western  and  eastern  shores  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  and  supermtended  the 
execution  of  great  part  of  it.  To  his  skill,  in  all  probability, 
the  preservation  of  old  London  bridge  for  many  years  was 
attributable.  In  1761,  in  consequence  of  alterations  made 
for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation,  one  of  the  piers  was 
undermin^  by  the  stream  to  a  fesrfbl  extent  The  bridge 
was  considered  in  such  danger  that  no  one  would  venture 
to  pass  over  it ;  and  the  engineers  were  perplexed.  An 
express  was  therefore  sent  to  Yorkshire  for  Smeaton,  who 
immediately  sunk  a  great  quantity  of  stones  about  the  en- 
dangered pier,  and  thereby  preserved  it  The  Calder  navi- 
gation was  one  of  the  great  works  which  he  successfully 
accomplished;  and  he  provided  with  much  skill  for  the 
effect  of  the  impetuous  floods  to  which  that  river  is  subject. 
The  Spurn  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  H  umber,  some 
important  bridges  in  Scotland,  and  many  other  works  of  like 
character  might  also  be  mentioned. 

About  1783  Smeaton's  declining  health  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  avoid  entering  upon  many  new  under- 
takings. He  then  devoted  much  attention  to  the  publica- 
tion of  an  account  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  which  was 
to  have  been  followed  by  a '  Treatise  on  Mills,'  and  other 
works  embodying  his  valuable  experience  as  an  engineer. 
The  former  of  these  was  the  only  work  he  lived  to  complete ; 
and  it  is  a  volume  of  great  and  permanent  interest,  detail- 
ing in  the  most  minute  and  simple  manner  every  ciroum- 
•tance  worthy  of  record  concerning  the  history  or  the  con- 
struction of  the  lighthouse.  It  is  dedicated  to  Gleorge  IIL, 
who  had  taken  mueh  interest  in  the  structure;  and  in  the 
dedication,  in  explaining  the  circumstances  which  had  de- 
ferred the  appearance  of  the  narrative  so  long  after  the  oom- 
pletion  of  the  building,  the  author  observes, '  I  can  with 
>  truth  say,  I  have  aver  since  h«on  amployad  in  works  tend- 
'  ilia  to  tha  tmmadiata  banaflt  of  nur  midw^'*  wlijoou  { and 
^     P.O,No.l8ff, 


indeed  so  unrunittingly,  that  it  is  not  without  the  greatest 
exertion  that  I  am  enabled  even  now  to  complete  the  pub- 
lication.' He  had  made  some  progress  in  this  work  before 
1 763 ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  for  about  twenty 
years,  and  was  not  published  until  1791.  On  the  1 6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1792,  while  walking  in  his  garden  at  Austhorpe, 
Smeaton  was  seised  with  an  attack  of  paralysis ;  and  on  the ' 
28th  of  October  he  died. 

About  the  year  1771  several  finends  of  Smeaton,  engaged 
in  kindred  pursuits,  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  which 
may  perhaps  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  public  recognition 
of  the  useful  body  of  men  who  have  since,  under  the  name 
of  Civil  Engineers,  done  so  much  in  developing  the  re- 
sources of  this  country.  Untoward  circumstances  led  to 
the  dissolution  of  this  society  previous  to  Smeaton's  death , 
but  steps  were  taken  to  re-organise  it  before  that  event  took 
place.  The  new  Society  shortly  took  steps  for  the  publica- 
tion in  a  collected  form  of  Smeaton's  ntmerous  professioiuil 
reports ;  but  the  work  was  not  completed  until  1 812.  It  is 
in  three  quarto  volumes,  to  which  a  fourth  was  subse- 
quently added,  consisting  of  his  miscellaneous  papers  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  &c.  The  Society  alluded 
to  is  mentioned  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Transactions  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers '  as  still  existing.  The 
introduction  to  this  volume  contains  a  high  sulogium  on  the 
talent  of  Smeaton  as  an  engineer.  Alluding  to  the  Eddy- 
stone I^hthouse,  it  observes, '  This,  Smeaton's  first  work, 
was  also  his  greatest;  probably,  the  time  and  all  things 
eonsidered,  it  was  the  most  arauous  undertaking  that  has 
ikllen  to  any  engineer,  and  none  was  ever  more  successfully 
executed.  And  now,  having  been  buffeted  by  the  storms 
of  nearly  (now  more  than)  eighty  years,  the  Eddystone 
stands  unmoved  as  the  rock  it  is  built  on — a  proud  monu- 
ment to  its  great  author.  Buildings  of  the  same  kind  have 
been  executed  since,  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
who  taught  the  first  great  lesson,  and  racorded  the  progres- 
sive steps  with  a  modesty  and  simplicity  that  may  well  be 
held  up  as  models  for  similar  writings.  His  Reports  are 
entitled  to  equal  praise ;  they  are  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the 
sound  principles  which  they  unfold  and  the  able  practice 
they  exemplify*  both  alike  based  on  close  observation  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  affording  many  fine  examples  of 
cautions  s^city  in  applying  the  instructions  she  gives  to 
the  means  within  the  reach  of  art'  The  deliberation  and 
caution  always  exercised  in  the  works  of  Smeaton  are  well 
worthy  of  imitation;  and  to  this  may  be  attributed  th% 
almost  unexampled  success  of  his  undertakings.  So  highly 
was  his  judgment  appreciated,  that  he  has  been  called  the 
'  standing  counsel'  of  his  prof<^ion,  and  he  was  constantly 
appealed  to  by  parliament  on  difficult  engineering  questions. 

His  improvements  of  wind  and  water  mills  have  been 
mentioned  already.  The  atmospheric  steam-engine  of 
Newcoraen  was  the  subject  of  similar  experiments,  attended 
with  the  like  results;  although  the  more  important  im- 
provements of  Watt  threw  Smeaton's  efforts  in  this  way 
comparatively  into  the  shade.  His  improvements  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  proportions  of  the  component  parts  of  the 
machine ;  yet  they  effected  so  great  a  saving  of  fuel,  that 
Boulton  and  Watt  excluded  them  lh>m  their  ordinary 
agreement — which  was,  to  receive  for  the  use  of  their  patent 
right  one-third  of  the  coal  saved  by  their  machine  in  com- 
parison with  those  previously  used.  The  low  state  of  the 
mechanic  arts  in  England  led  Smeaton,  during  the  early 
part  of  Watt's  career,  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  his  machines 
being  made  with  the  required  accuracy. 

Smeaton  also  introduced  many  improvements  in  mathe- 
matical apparatus,  and  bad  an  ardent  love  for  science.  He 
was  particularly  attached  to  astronomy,  and  had  an  obser- 
vatory at  Austhorpe,  where,  even  during  the  most  active 
part  of  his  career,  he  occasionally  resided. 

In  person  he -was  of  middle  stature,  broad  and  strong 
made,  and  of  good  constitution.  His  manners  were  simple 
and  unassuming.  His  temper  was  warm,  but  not  over- 
bearing ;  and  his  social  character  unimpeachable.  Very  little 
is  recorded  of  his  private  history ;  but  his  daughter,  Mary 
Dixon,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  his  '  Reports,'  gives  a  pleaiiBg 
account  of  his  character  as  a  husband,  parent,  and  friand 
He  was  by  no  means  grasping  or  avaricious,  as  msny  anec- 
dotes related  of  him  seem  to  show.  The  empress  Catharine 
of  Russia  was  at  one  time  very  desirous  of  engaging  his 
services,  and  offered  him  his  own  terms :  but  the  princess 
DaschkKw,  by  whom  the  request  was  communicatad,  found 
him  to  bo,  u  aho  laid,  t  man  who  had  uo  prioa. 

vot.  xxn.-v 
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The  principal  autfaoritieB  consulted  for  this  article  are  a 
short  memoir  by  Smeaton's  intimate  friend  Mr.  Holmes,  a 
watchmaker,  then  residing  in  the  Sband,  which  was  pub- 
lished separately  in  1793,  and  appeared  also  in  the  '  Eu- 
npean  Magazine'  and  the '  Annual  Roister'  for  that 
year ;  and  the  memoir  prefixed  to  his '  Reports.*  Some 
particniars  have  been  gleaned  also  from  hisown'Nam- 
tive '  respecting  the  Eddystone  lighthouse. 

SMBLL.  The  essential  part  of  the  organ  of  smell  oonsists 
of  the  expansion  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  the  first  or  most 
anterior  of  the  nerves  ftom  the  brain,  whose  uimitest 
branches  are  distributed  jnst  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  part  of  the  nose. 

In  man  the  firamework  of  the  nose  is  formed  ia  part  of 
bone  and  in  part  of  cartilage.  Of  that  part  which  is  promi- 
nent on  the  foce,  the  upper  portion  only  is  formed  of  bone, 
consisting  of  the  nasal  bones  in  the  middle,  and  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  on  each  side. 
The  lower  and  lateral  portions,  termed  the  Aln,  which 
bound  the  nostrils,  are  formed  chiefly  of  cartilage.  The 
nasal  cavities,  to  which  the  nostrils  lead,  extend  to  the  fore- 
head above  and  to  the  pharynx  behind ;  they  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  middle  partition.  They  are  bounded 
on  isach  side,  in  front,  by  the  nasal  bone  and  the  meeting 
of  the  septum  and  alee ;  above,  by  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone ;  below,  by  the  paktine  processes  of  the  upper 
iaw  and  palate  bones ;  behind,  by  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
bone ;  on  the  inner  side  by  the  septum ;  and  on  the  outer  by 
the  ala,  by  the  ascending  plates  (rf  the  upper  jaw  and  palate 
bones,  the  lacrymal,  and  the  orbital  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  and  the  internal  pterygoid  processes  of  the  sphenoid, 
between  which  is  the  aperture  team  the  nose  into  the  pha- 
rvnx.  Within  these  cavities  there  hang,  on  each  side,  th« 
tiiree  turbinated  bones,  the  spaces  above  and  within  which  are 
occupied  by  the  fine  cells  and  laminee  of  bone  forming  the 
ethmoidal  cells,  which  communicate  with  the  frontal,  maxil- 
lary, and  sphenoidal  sinuses. 

Of  these  complicated  cavities,  the  several  parts  of  whieh 
are  described  in  the  article  Skblbtow,  a  small  portion  only 
is  devoted  to  the  sense  of  smell.  The  rest  is  subservient 
either  to  respiration,  the  passage  through  the  nose  being 
that  by  which  in  most  animals  the  air  passes  to  the  Inngs, 
or  to  the  voice,  of  which  the  cells  and  the  several  sinuses 
near  the  nose  seem  destined  to  increase  the  resonance.  All 
the  surfbces  within  the  nose  are  covered  by  a  layer  of  thin, 
toug'n,  and  very  vascular  mucous  membrane,  the  Schnei- 
derian  membrane,  whose  structuie  is  simple,  possessing 
neither  papills,  villi,  nor  glands,  and  whieh  secretes  in  every 
part  a  small  quantity  of  clear  viscid  mucus. 

The  olfactory  nerves  descend  from  the  under  surfices  of 
the  olfactory  bulbs  [Bkain]  through  the  foramina  of  the  cri- 
briform plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  They  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  densely  distributed  in  bxindles  and  tufts  in  the  tnu- 
cous  membrane  covering  the  upper  part  of  the  septom,  the 
under  surface  of  the  cribriform  plate,  and  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  superior  and  middle  turbinated  bones,  and  of  the  cells 
immediately  adjacent  to  them. 

The  human  organ  of  smell  is  less  developed  than  that  of 
other  mammalia,  in  most  of  whom  the  turbinated  bones,  and 
all  the  parts  to  which  the  olfoctory  nerves  are  distributed, 
are  mu'ch  larger  and  more  complicated  in  their  form.  In 
birds  also  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  of  these  parts  is  propor- 
tionally much  greater  than  in  man,  in  correspondence  with 
the  greater  acuteness  with  which  they  smell.  In  fish  the 
nose  is  merely  a  depressidn,  without  any  aperture  into  the 
pharynx ;  the  olfactory  membrane  lining  it  has  its  surface 
extended  by  being  developed  in  numerous  folds  and  tufts. 
The  closure  of  the  nasal  passage  behind  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  of  the  characters  distinguishing  Qsh  from  amphibia, 
in  the  majority  of  which  also  there  are  not  mere  tufts  of 
membrane,  but  well-developed  turbinated'  bones,  with  the 
mucous  membrane  spread  out  upon  them.  In  invertebrata 
the  organs  of  smell  are  not  clearly  known,  though  there  is 
little  doubt  that  some  of  them  exercise  the  sense. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  the  perception  of  an  odour  is 
tbat  the  scented  particles  (without  undergoing  any  such 
changes  as  light  does  in  arriving  at  the  retina,  or  sound  on  its 
way  to  the  auditory  nerve)  should  come  in  contact  with  the 
surface  under  which  the  olfkctory  nerves  lie,  with  the  force 
of  rather  more  than  an  ordinary  inspiration.  If  the  medium 
containing  the  o<lout  be  at  rest,  or  be  only  gently  forced 
ag--.inst  the  membrane,  no  impression  is  produced. 

in  different  animals  the  sense  of  smell  is  adapted  efaieftf 


to  that  okas  of  sabstaneei  on  which  they  feed.  The  cami- 
vora,  for  example,  have  «n  acute  sense  of  the  odour  of  animal 
substances,  bat,  so  fiur  ■•  we  can  diseern,  none  for  that  oi 
vegetables ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  herbivora  are  as  clear 
in  their  perception  of  the  latter,  and  as  nearly  inaensible  to 
the  former.  Man,  as  his  food  is  mixed,  so  abo  is  his  sense 
of  smell  adapted  to  both  dasaes  of  snbstanoea,  though  for 
each  less  acuta  than  that  of  the  animals  that  feed  exclu- 
sively on  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  choice  of  food,  whieh 
is  the  main  object  of  the  sense  of  smeli,  man  {generally, 
though  almost  uneonseiooriy,  and  animals  always,  exercise 
the  precaution  of  smelling,  and  they  instinetively  form  a 
jadgment  according  to  the  impression  received.  In  eating 
also,  much  of  that  whidi  is  commonly  attributed  to  the 
sense  of  taste  depends  on  the  odonr  of  the  food  carried  from 
the  mouth  to  the  nose.  In  eating  einnamon,  for  example, 
or  any  similar  anmatie  substance,  if  we  eloM  the  nostrils, 
we  perceive  no  flavour,  and,  except  for  the  stinging  of  the 
tongue,  might  imi^ine  ourseWes  eating  a  tasteless  wood. 
And,  in  like  manner,  we  often  mistake  for  those  of  odour 
the  impressions  made  by  substances  on  the  nerves  of  com- 
mon sensation  with  which  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose 
is  abundantly  supplied;  for  example,  in  smriling  am- 
monia, vinegar,  and  other  acrid  sobstanees,  the  impression 
which  we  regard  as  their  odour  is  compounded  of  that 
and  of  the  irritation  of  the  iierves  of  common  sensation  ;  and 
the  nose  of  an  animal  whose  olfactory  nerves  ai»  destroyed 
m  hardly  less  sensible  to  this  latter  irritation  than  that  of 
one  in  whieh  the  nerves  kre  entire.  Facts  of  this  kind  have 
led  to  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  olfoetory  are  not  the 
only  nerves  of  smell ;  they  only  prove  that  the  sense  of  smell 
has  a  more  limited  range  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
same  snbstanoes,  ammonia  and  the  like,  which  irritate  the 
oommon  sensitive  nerves  of  the  nose,  act  in  the  sime  man- 
ner on  the  eye  or  any  equally  delicate  part ;  bat  in  the  nose 
alone  is  this  irritation  accompanied  I7  any  peculiar  sensa- 
tion of  odour  fay  which  one  soch  sufaatance  can  be  distin- 
guished from  another.  This  perception  of  odour,  indepen- 
dently of  irritation,  is  the  proper  function  of  the  olfeclory 
nerves,  which  are  thus  strictly  nerves  of  peeoliar  sensation, 
of  the  same  class  with  the  optic,  auditory,  and  gustatory. 
[NxRya;  SxmiKS.] 

SMELTINO.    \lmjf—ManuJaeture  and  ZVotfe.] 

SMKRDIS.  [Cambtsss;  Darius.] 
'  SMIL  A'CBiB,  a  small  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
Lindley's  Retose  group  of  Monocotyledons.  There  bu  been 
much  diffsrenco  of  opinidn  amongst  botanists  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  Smilax  ill  the  natural  system,  as  well  as 
the  tiumber  of  genera  that  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
order  Smilseea.  Lindley  has  placed  two  genera,  Smilax 
and  Ripogonum,  in  this  order,  whidi  poGsoasBS  the  following 
characters: — Flowers  hermaphnidite  or  dicscioua;  calyx 
and  corolla  confounded;  inferior  six-parted;  stamens  six, 
inserted  into  the  perianth  near  the  base,  seldom  bypogynous ; 
ovary  three- celled,  the  cells  one-  or  many-scMed;  style 
usually  trifld ;  stigmas  three ;  fruit  a  roundish  berry ;  albu- 
men bietween  fleshy  and  cartilaginous;  embryo  naually  dis- 
tant fh>m  the  hilum.  They  are  mostly  herbocaons  plants, 
with  a  woiody  stem,  and  a  tendency  to  dinb.  Their  leaves 
are  reticulated.  This  last  eluiractsr  sepatatas  the  order  ^m 
Liliaeete  and  tts  allied  orders,  with  which  it  otherwise  closely 
agrees. 

Smilax  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  wdld,  especially  in 
Asia  and  America.  For  the  principal  |iroperties  of  the 
order  see  Skilax. 

SMILAX,  a  genus  of  plants  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
natural  ftniily  of  Smilaoeee.  The  name  ocours  in  Greek 
authors,  as  Tbeopbrastus  and  Diosoorides,  and  is  applied 
to  several  different  kinds  of  plants,  as  the  yew-tree ;  a  species 
of  Phaseolus  or  Convolvulus  (apifXiiI^  rpax<Ia),  is  Smilax 
aspera,  which  belongs  to  the  present  genus.  Smilax  is  cha- 
racterised by  having  a  six-leaved  eorol-like  perianth,  with 
six  stamens  inserted  into  their  base;  the  anthers  are  linear 
and  fixed  by  the  base;  ovary  three-celled ;  ovules  solitary, 
in  each  cell  affixed  to  the  apex ;  style  very  short ;  stigmas 
three,  spreading ;  berry  one-  to  three-celled,  one-  to  three- 
seeded;  seeds  globular;  testa  membranaceous,  whitish ;  hilum 
large  and  coloured ;  albumen  cartilaginous ;  embryo  very 
small,  remote  from  the  hilum.  The  species  ibrm  evergreen 
climbing  shrubs,of  which  afeware  found  in  temperate,  but  the 
majority  in  warm  and  tropical  ngions  of  both  hemispheres, 
extending  sonth  to  New  Holland,  «n  ^  north  to  Japan,  North 
Aiheriea,  and  the  sonth  of  Butope.  The  species  have  fibcow 
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or  tuberous  roots ;  stems  often  prickly ;  leaves  alternate  pe- 
tiolate;  cordate  or  hastate,  nerved,  reticulate',  venose,  con- 
chiferous  stipules  between  the  petioles;  flowers  sessile  on  a 
globular  receptacle ;  subcapital  pediculate  and  umbellate. 

Though  the  original  species  (S.  aspera)  of  this  genus  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  aouLh  of  Europe,  those  now  most  celebrated 
for  yielding  the  different  kinds  of  Sana  or  Sarsaparilla  are 
Datives  of  South  America.  But  S.  aspera  still  continues 
to  be  employed  for  medicinal  purposes  in  the  south  of 
i^urape,  where  it  is  called  Sanapanlla  Italiea,  but  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  statement  of  its  being  the  plant  yielding 
Indian  Sarsaparilla,  which  is  Hemidesmus  indicus.  An- 
other celebrated  species  is  the  Smilax  China,  which  has 
a  tuberous  root  abounding  in  fecula,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably useful  as  a  demulcent,  though  the  Chinese  esteem  it 
invigorating,  and  ascribe  to  it  other  virtues.  It  is  remark- 
able that  two  Indian  species,  which,  like  the  Chinese 
species,  have  tuberous  roots,  should  be  called  in  Silhet 
hurina-shook- China  and  gootea-»hook- China.  These  are 
Smilax  glabra  and  S.  Laneee^tdia,  and  their  roots  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  the  China  root,  or  Chob.  cheenea,  as 
it  is  called  in  India.  A  similar  species  is  common  in  the 
southern  parts  of  North  America,  and  has  been  called 
Smilax  p$eudo-China,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
more  than  one  species  may  be  confounded  under  this  name. 
S.  glyetfphylla  is  a  New  Holland  species,  which  has  re- 
ceived its  speciflc  name  fh>m  the  sweetish  taste  of  its  leaves, 
and  has  been  called  Sweet  Tea  from  its  employment  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  and  is  probably  alterative  and  diaphoretic, 
as'well  as  slightly  tonic.  Though  the  genus  Smilax  contains 
about  one  hundred  species,  few  others  require  notice  except 
those  yielding  the  medicinal  Sarsaparilla.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  the  species  found  in  the  Old  World  will 
be  discovered  to  be  possessed  of  virtues  equal  to  the  Ame- 
rican species.  Some  of  the  Indian  species  have  been  sent 
by  Dr.  Gibson,  superintendent  of  the  East  India  Company's 
botanic  garden  near  Poonah,  to  the  Medical  Board  of 
Bombay,  for  trial  in  the  hospitals  of  that  presidency. 

SMILAX  (  Medical  Propertiet  of).  Though,  according 
to  Dr.  Hancock,  but  one  species  of  this  rather  extensive 
genus  yields  the  genuine  sarsaparilla,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  roots  of  many  are  collected,  and  pass  under  that  name  in 
commerce.  The  species  which,  according  to  him,  furnishes 
the  true  root  is  a  native  of  Guayana,  growing  on  the  ele- 
vated lands  of  the  Rio  Juniquen  at  Unturana  and  CaraburL 
Most  species  of  smilax  are  provided  with  spines,  which  has 
given  origin  to  the  first  half  of  the  name  in  the  Spanish 
language,  zarza,  a  bramble,  and  parilla,  a  vine,  &om  its 
climbing  or  turning  habit  The  former  is  adopted  as  its 
familiar  name  in  the  London  Pharmacopaeia.  The  same 
work  indicates  S.  officinalis  (Humbt,  Nova  Genera  et 
Spedei,  i,  271)  as  the  source  of  the  officinal  article.  The 
different  kinds  of  sarsaparilla  are  better  known  by  the 
course  they  fbllow  in  their  progress  towards  European 
consumption,  than  by  their  botanical  history.  In  describing 
them  it  seems  best  therefore  to  adopt  their  commercial 
names. 

1.  Jamaica  or  Red  Sarsaparilla.  This  occurs  in  bundles 
fbnned  of  the  root  alone,  folded  in  a  lonndish  mass,  about  a 
foot  or  mare  in  length,  and  four  or  five  inches  broad.  Each 
bundle  is  formed  by  the  roots  and  rootlets  (fibrillts,  or 
beards,  as  they  are  technically  termed),  without  any  portion 
of  the  rhisoma  (or  chump)  or  of  the  aerial  stem.  The  roots 
are  lone,  slender,  about  the  thickness  of  a  small  quill,  with 
a  dark^rown  furrowed  or  wrinkled  bark.  The  bark  is 
thick,  easily  separable  from  the  ligneous  part  beneath.  The 
lieneous  part  is  of  a  light  red,  which  assumes  a  deeper  hue 
when  moistened.  It  is  easily  split  longitudinally,  and  has 
a  whitish  centre  or  medulla,  containing  more  or  less  starch. 
But  for  the  absence  of  medullary  rays  and  of  nodi,  this  root 
might  be  taken  for  the  twigs  of  an  Exogenous  plant,  to 
which  the  structure  of  the  Smilacese  approximates  in  seve- 
ral other  points.  A  transverse  section  exhibits  the  cu- 
ticle and  epidermis,  which  are  separated  from  the  inner 
or  Itgneous  circle  by  a  totie  of  celluUr  tissue;  then 
the  duramen,  which  presents  the  cut  or  open  extremities 
of  numerous  ducts;  and  lastly,  the  medulla,  or  pith,  in 
the  centre.  The  duramen,  though  porous,  is  of  a  denser 
texture  than  that  of  the  Honduras  sarza.  The  taste  is  at 
first  sweetish  or  slightly  mucilaginous,  then  nauseous,  re- 
sembling ipecacuanha,  but  not  very  acrid  or  bitter.  No 
variety  of  sana  has  any  odour,  but  dirty  or  unwushed  spoei- 
moBs'bave  a  fiiintly  earthy  smell. 


The  ^wder  if  a  light  reddish-brown,  which,  when  tritu- 
rated with  water  and  tincture  of  iodine,  changes  to  a  blue^ 
but  of  a  less  intense  depth  than  the  Honduras  sarza,  indi- 
cative of  a  smaller  proportion  of  starch  in  the  former. 

According  to  Mr.  Pope  (TVonf.  MecUeo-Chir.  Soeielf, 
xii.,  p.  349), '  the  whole  medical  efficacy  resides  in  tM 
bark ;  and  the  root,  deprived  of  its  cortical  part,  contains 
only  pith  and  tasteless  woody-fibre.'  The  tasteless  character 
of  the  wood  renders  this  statement  very  probable.  He 
further  says :  '  The  cortical  part  gives  out  nearly  the  whok 
of  its  virtues  by  cold  infusion  in  distilled  water,  very  readily 
to  lime-water  or  water  slightly  impregnated  with  caustic 
alkali;  and  that  boiling  distilled  water  extracts  all  its 
virtues.'  He  deems  the  quantity  of  extract  yielded  by  any 
specimen  the  criterion  oi  its  excellence.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  the  Jamaica  sarza  is  manifestly  the  best.  His 
experiments  have  been  confirmed  by  those  of  Mr.  Battley, 
and  by  Thubeuf,  the  latest  inquirer,  who  from  six  pounds 
of  Jamaica  sarza  obtained  22^  ounces  of  extract,  while  f 
similar  quantity  of  Lisbon  sarza  yielded  only  131  ouncei^ 
and  of  Honduras  sarza  1 4  ounces. 

Jamaica  sarsaparilla  is  the  produce  of  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  thence  sent  to  Jamaica,  to  be  forwarded  to  Europe^ 
Some  has  been  recently  cultivated  in  that  island,  but  it  is 
of  inferior  quality.  The  smilax  officinalis  (Humbt.),  which 
is  conjectured  to  be  the  parent  plant  of  the  wild  root,  grows 
in  New  Granada,  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalen  river,  near 
Bojorque. 

2.  Lisbon,  Para,  or  Brazilian  Sarza.— The  term  lisbon 
sarza  was  also  bestowed  on  the  sort  just  described,  for  as 
Lisbon  sarza  was  till  lately  most  esteemed,  the  former  on  its 
first  introduction  was  vended  under  that  name.  The  tru* 
Lisbon  sarza  is  the  produce  of  smilax  siphilitica,  which 
grows  both  in  New  Granada,  on  the  river  Cassiquiare. 
between  Mandacavaand  San  Francisco  Solano,  and  in  Bra- 
zil, on  the  Yupura  and  Rio  Negro,  by  which  last  name  it  is 
sometimes  designated.  (Marlius,  Beige,  iii.,  pp.  1213, 1280.) 
The  Indians  collect  it  all  the  year  round,  dry  it  over  a 
moderate  fire,  and  tie  it  into  bundles  with  the  flexible  stem 
of  a  plant  called  Timbotitica.  To  prevent  its  being  attacked 
by  insects,  they  hang  it  up  at  the  gables  of  the  houses,  and 
sometimes  gently  smoke  it. 

It  is  shipped  from  the  Brazils,  mostly  flrom  Maranham,  in 
large  bundles,  weighing  each  about  one  hundred  pounds, 
which  are  generally  remodelled  in  Europe,  especially  in 
Holland,  and  reduced  to  small  parcels  of  ttom  one  and  a 
half  to  two  pounds  weight,  the  roots  being  cut  dean  off  at 
each  end,  and  made  fast  with  paper  and  string.  These 
bundles  have  a  neat  appearance  externally,  but  the  interior 
is  filled  up  with  the  chumps  and  other  rubbish.  The 
fibres  vary  in  thickness  from  that  of  a  straw  to  that  of  a 
crow-quill,  with  little  beard,  and  fewer  longitudinal  wrinkles 
than  the  Jamuca  sarza ;  the  colour,  a  light,  sometimes  a 
dirty  greyish  yellow,  or  reddish-brown  colour,  internally 
white;  the  cortical  part  mealy,  including  a  thin  cellular 
layer,  which,  with  the  duramen,  is  also  white.  Taste  at 
first  insipid,  but  on  prolonged  mastication  a  sort  of  acrid 
guttural  taste,  without  bitterness,  is  experienced.  This 
kind  contains  more  starch  than  die  Jamaica  variety,  and 
yields  a  paler  infusion. 

3.  Honduras  Sarza  was  the  kind  first  introduced  into 
medical  practice,  a  circumstancd  which  still  leads  many 
persons  to  prefer  it.  It  generally  comes  over  in  very  large 
bundles,  weighing  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  but  sometimes  in  small  round  bundles.  Each 
piece  has  the  chump  and  the  numerous  roots  proceeding 
from  it  The  chump  is  often  two  inches  thick,  woody, 
hard,  and  insipid.  The  roots  are  from  two  to  four  feet 
long,  mostly  tmcker  than  those  of  the  Jamaica  or  Lisbon 
kinds.  The  outer  part  is  a  dirty  greyish  yellow,  sometimes 
verging  to  brown  or  reddish.  The  cortical  part  is  very  easily 
separable  firom  the  ligneous;  between  the  epidermis  and 
the  duramen  is  a  thick  white  amylaceous  layer,  whence  a 
large  quantity  of  flour  or  starch  fells  when  the  piece  is 
broken  across;  hence  the  term  mealy,  applied  to  this 
variety.  A  transverse  section  exhibits  a  great  many  cut 
extremities  of  ducts,  which  run  parallel,  and  are  so  conti- 
nuous, that  air  can  be  blown  from  one  end  to  the  opposite 
of  a  considerable  piece.  This  kind  has  no  odour,  and  the 
taste  is  at  first  merely  starchy  and  insipid,  but  at  last  acrid 
and  guttural.  The  rhizoma  (or  chump)  is  altogether  taste- 
less. The  &bre.s  and  the  bark  are  rendered  black  by  iodine; 
while  the  rhizoma  is  not  affected  by  this  re-agent    The 
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decoction  of  the  roots  is  changed  to  an  intense  blue  by  a 
solution  of  iodine. 

4.  Vera  Cruz  Sarza  is  not  common  in  the  English  market, 
but  is  occasionally  sold  under  the  name  of  Lisbon  sarza.  It  is 
the  produce  of  smilax  medica  (Schlecht),  which  grows  abun- 
danUy  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mexican  mountains. 
Externally  the  fibres  are  more  furrowed  than  the  Jamaica, 
^e  transverse  section  is  denser  in  the  young  roots,  and  it  is 
not  mealy;  there  is  little  beard.  The  chump  is  always 
attached.  It  yields  a  deep-coloured  decoction,  which  is 
unchanged  by  a  solution  of  iodine.  The  sarsaparilla  of  the 
Caracas  ofFrench  writers  is  deemed  to  be  the  Vera  Cruz  sort. 


S.  A  kind  called  Lima  Sarza  is  brought  in  considerable 
quantity  to  this  country,  and  greatly  resembles  Jamaica 
sarza,  for  which  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Poeira  to  be  extensively 
sold,  and  from  which  itdiffem  chietty  in  j'ielding  a  less 
quantity  of  extract 

It  is  manifest  that  the  S.  Sarsaparilla  (Unn.),  which  is  a 
native  of  the  southern  states  of  the  American  Union,  yields 
none  of  the  article  used  at  present  in  Europe,  though  it 
may  yield  a  portion  of  what  is  used  in  the  United  States. 

It  IS  difBcult  to  distinguish  these  different  kinds  of  sarza 
by  mere  physical  characters,  but  chemical  tests  furnish  a 
ready  and  certain  criterion. 


Hktta 

Iodine,  aetioa  oC  on 
lubiUuoa. 

Infodon. 

Decoction. 

Colour. 

lion. 

TlaeturaofCtelU. 

CoUxur. 

lodiso. 

Jamaica    . 

Turns  it  black,  but 
the    powder,  rubbed 
with  water  and  tinc- 
ture of  iodine,  be- 
comes blue. 

Brownish- 
red. 

Is  rendered 
turbid    but 
not  deepen- 
ed in  colour. 

No  effect. 

Clear  deep  red- 
dish-brown. 

Colour  deep- 
ened, but  not 
rendered  blue. 

Honduras 

Tincture    of    iodine 
turns  the  roots,  but 
not  the  chump,  black. 
The     powder,     with 
water  and  iodine,  is 
iutense  bluish-black. 

Deep     red- 
dish-brown. 

Scarcely 
affected.    ' 

No  effect 

Deep  brown,  but 
not  clear  when 
cold. 

Turned  intense- 
ly blue. 

Lisbon 

As  the  foregoing. 

As  the  above. 

As  the  above. 

No  effect 

Light  brown. 

Rendered  blue. 

VeraCftti 

Turns  it  brown,  the 
thicker  pieces  rather 
blackish-blue. 

Light  brown. 

More  deep- 
ened. 

No  effect 

Deep  coloured. 

Scarcely  affected. 

'  A  strong  decoction  of  Honduras  sarza  forms  a  copious 
precipitate  (starch)  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.'    (Pereira.) 

Besides  the  above-described  varieties,  the  produce  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  smilax,  there  are  numerous  spurious  or 
false  sarsaparillas,  some  from  known,  others  from  unknown 
sources.  Italian  sarza  is  the  root  of  Smilax  aspera,  the 
only  species  native  of  Europe.  It  is  a  very  worthless  kind, 
and  owes  its  reputation  to  a  mistake  by  which  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  source  of  the  Indian  sarza,  a  truly  valu- 
able root,  but  which  is  the  produce  of  an  asclepiadeous 
plant,  Hemidesmus  indicus.  German  sarsaparilla  consists 
of  the  rhizoma  of  one  or  more  species  of  Carex.  C.  hirta 
and  C.  arenaria.  It  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the 
genuine  by  the  numerous  nodi,  which  are  absent  from  the 
smilax.  The  chemical  analyses  of  sarsaparilla  furnish  little 
practical  guidance,  from  its  not  being  recorded  what  kind 
was  submitted  to  examination.  The  investigation,  in  1834, 
by  Thubeuf  (Joiima/  ch  Fftarmade,  xx^  p.  682),  gave  as  its 
composition, — a  crystalline  substance  (Saltaparine,  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  parigUn  of  Palotta,  tmiUusin  of 
Folchi,  and  parallinic  aad  of  Batka),  a  colouring  mat- 
ter, a  resinous  matter,  ligneous  matter,  starch,  chloride  of 
potassium,  nitrate  of  potash,  fixed  aromatic  thick  oil,  and 
waxy  substance.  A  volatile  oil  is  mentioned  in  some  of  the 
analyses;  it  probably  exists  only  in  young  roots,  and  in  the 
older  is  converted  into  resin.  Berzelius  procured  only  one 
ounce  from  100  pounds  of  the  root 

The  active  properties  are  mostly  due  to  the  salseparine 
the  resin,  and,  when  present  to  the  volatile  oiL  The  more 
acrid  and  bitter  any  specimen  of  sarza  is,  the  better. 

The  virtues  of  sarsaparilla  are  the  subject  of  much 
diversity  of  opinion ;  many  practical  men  deeming  it  very 
useful,  while  others  consider  it  nearly  worthless.  This 
difference  seems  owing  partly  to  its  being  employed  in 
different  diseases  by  the  one  set  from  those  in  which  it  is 
used  by  the  other,  and  still  more  to  inherent  differences  in 
the  particular  root  used.  It  is  collected  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  in  all  stages  of  its  growth,  circumstances  which 
cannot  fail  to  influence  its  qualities;  as  young  roots  gathered 
before  the  flower  appears  must  differ  greatly  from  old  roots 

fathered  after  flowering.  But  a  more  important  cause  of 
ifference  exists  in  the  mode  of  preparing  it  for  administra- 
tion. The  long  period  enjoined  in  the  '  London  and  Edin- 
burgh PbarmaooMBias '  for  boiling  the  root  is  most  ii\j  urious, 
wa  in  leality  the  order  is  never  obeyed  by  any  of  the 


chemists  or  druggists  who  have  obtained  a  reputation  for 
their  preparations.  They  either  use  water  of  a  temperature 
far  below  that  of  boiling,  or  perfectly  cold  water,  as  ordered 
by  the  Dublin  FharmacopoBia,  and  recommended  by  all  the 
most  eminent  Continental  pharmaceutists.  The  powder  is 
not  thus  injured,  but  its  bulk  and  taste  are  obstacles  to  its 
full  employment  The  compound  syrup  of  the  latest  editics 
of  the  American  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  most  excellent  form  as 
an  addition  to  some  of  the  watery  preparations. 

The  curative  powers  of  sarsaparilla  are  often  very  much 
heightened  by  combination  either  with  alkalis,  especially 
lime-water,  or  in  other  oases  with  acids,  particularly  the 
nitric  When  properly  prepared,  and  administered  in  suit- 
able cases,  no  one  can  doubt  the  efficacy  of  sarsaparilla. 
From  the  high  price  of  it,  and  the  great  consumption  of  it 
attempts  have  been  made  in  many  of  the  great  hospitals  to 
dispense  with  it  or  discover  a  cheaper  substitute,  but  with- 
out success.  In  the  worn-out  or  debilitated  systems  so 
common  in  the  patients  by  whom  these  establishments  are 
crowded,  its  utility  is  daily  manifested.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  care  taken  to  procure  the  best  kinds,  and  partly 
to  the  appropriate  use  maae  of  it  for  the  sake  oif  economy. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  chronic,  syphilitic,  rheumatic  gouiy, 
and  cutaneous  diseases.  Its  most  obvious  action  is  diapho- 
retic, but  if  the  patient  be  kept  cool,  diuretic  In  cases 
where  an  acid  is  indicated,  the  Hemidesmus  indicus,  which 
is  possessed  of  a  natural  acid  (hemidesmic  acid),  will  be 
found  a  useful  substitute  for  the  artificial  preparations. 

If  any  European  plant  ever  prove  a  proper  substitute  for 
sarsaparilla,  it  will  be  the  Tamus  communis,  or  black  bryony 
of  our  hedges,  the  root  of  which,  when  scraped  and  applied 
extemallv  as  a  poultice,  rapidly  promotes  absorption  of 
effused  blood.  This  is  well  known  to  bruisers,  gypsies,  and 
others,  who  to  remove  ecchymoses  of  the  eye  apply  a  poul- 
tice of  this  root  and  Kenerally  remove  the  blackness  in  twelve 
or  twenty  hours.    (Tyrrell  On  the  Eye,  vol.  L,  p.  200.) 

SMILlS.    rScnLPTOTiB.) 

SMI'LIUM,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  pedunea- 
lated  Cirripedt,  distinguished  from  PenMumi*  by  the 
number  of  its  valves,  and  fk'om  Scalpellum  by  ita  hairy 
pedicle.  Pieces  thirteen, all  smooth;  ten  in  psurs,  lateral 
and  subtriangular ;  two  anterior  dorsal  and  ventral  in 
curved  and  triangular;  one  posterior  dorsal  and  linear 
pedicle  hairy.  .  ,.  ,.  ,..- 

Example,  Smilium  Arwiw.  /  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 
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SMITH.  SIR  THOMAS,  was  .the  eldest  of  the  three 
ions  of  John  Smith,  of  Saiffron-W^ldon,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  Eentleraan  of  some  distinction  in  the  county, 
■inoe  he  lervML  the  office  of  high-sheriff  for  Essex  and  Hert- 
ford in  1538.  His  son  Thomas  was  born  at  Saffron- Wal- 
den,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1314,  or  ISIS,  most  probably  in 
the  latter  year. 

In  1526  be  was  entered  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow  in  1531.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  after  this  that,  incited  by  the  example  of  Dr.  John 
Redman,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Continent  an  ac- 
complished Greek  scholar,  ha  made  himself  master  of  that 
language  in  about  two  years ;  and  the  story  is  commonly 
told  so  as  to  imply  that  the  study  of  Greek  was  till  now  un- 
known at  Cambridge.  But  this  is  incredible ;  and  indeed 
Smith's  own  relation  of  the  methods  he  took  to  reform  the 
prevalent  mode  of  reading  Greek  at  the  University  shows 
that  some  acquaintance  with  the  language,  though  perhaps 
not  a  very  exact  or  profound  acquaintance,  was  previously 
general  among  the  students.  In  1535  be  was  appointed  to 
read  the  public  Greek  lecture ;  and  it  was  while  holding 
this  oflSce  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Cbeke,  be  in- 
troduced the  improved  mode  of  pronouncing  the  Greek 
letters,  of  which  he  has  given  an  account  and  defence  in  his 
tract  entitled  '  De  Recta  et  Emendata  Lingun  Graecte  Pro- 
nuntiatione,'  first  printed  in  4to.,  at  Paris,  in  1568,  and 
afterwards,  along  with  the '  Disputationes '  of  Cbeke,  the 
'  VII.  Epistola '  of  Bishop  Gardener  (who  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  old  ^onunciation),  and  other  writings  on  the 
same  subject,  in  Henry  Stephen's  collection  entitled  '  De 
Lin^tB  GraecsB  ac  Latinee  Vera  Pronuntiatione  Commen- 
tarii  Doctissimorum  Virorum,'  8vo.,  1587. 

In  1 536  Smith,  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  University,  was  chosen  public  orator,  and  for 
some  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
great  applause.  But  in  1539  he  left  England,  and  remained 
abroad  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which  time  he  visited 
France  and  Italy,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  the  civil 
law  at  Padua.  After  his  return  home,  having  taken  the 
same  degree  at  Cambridge  in  1 542,  he  was  appointed  king's 
professor  of  law  in  that  University  ,  and  he  seems  to  have 
continued  to  resids  at  Cambridge  -during  the  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.,  although  he  is  stated  to  have 
taken  at  least  deacon's  oHers,  and  to  have  held  in  the 
church  both  the  rectory  of  Leverington  in  Cambridgeshire 
and  the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  His  father  had  been  long 
attached  to  the  new  doctrines  in  religion,  and  he  had  him- 
self been  brought  up  in  the  reformed  faith  iVom  his  child- 
hood. 

The  accession  of  Edward  VI.  however  was  the  great 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  this  learned  and  able  man. 
He  was  immediately  taken  into  the  fkmily  of  the  lord-pro- 
tector Somerset ;  and,  besides  being  made  one  of  his  masters 
of  requests,  was  appointed  to  the  two  lucrative  places  of 
Provost  of  Eton  and  Steward  of  the  Stannaries.  In  addition 
to  his  classical  erudition.  Smith  had  distinguished  himself 
by  his  acquirements  both  in  the  pure  mathematics  and  in 
such  physical  and  experimental  philosophy  as  was  then 
known.  We  have  already  seen  him  figuring  as  a  professor 
of  law  and  as  u  clergyman  :  in  1548  he  appears  in  a  new 
professLonal  character,  having  been  that  year  made  secretary 
of  stata  and  knighted.  The  same  year  he  was  sent  to 
Brussels  on  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  There 
Is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  on  the  fall  of  his  patron  So- 
merset he  lost  his  place  of  secretary ;  but  if  so,  he  was  soon 
restored  to  it;  for  in  April,  1551,  be  was  sent  in  that  ca- 
pacity on  the  embassy  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  to  treat  of  a 
marriage  between  King  Edward  and  that  king's  daughter. 

When  the  crown  passed  to  Mary,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was 
deprived  of  all  his  employments  and  preferments;  but 
having  conducted  himself  with  prudence,  ne  was  not  further 
molested,  and  was  even  allowed  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year. 
On  the  accession  of  Elisabeth,  he  was  immediately  restored 
to  his  deanery,  and  he  was  soon  also  recalled  to  public  em- 
ployment. In  1559  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent 
to  France  by  whom  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
countries;  and  being  again  sent  thither  in  1562,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  abroad  till  1566.  He  was  also  employed 
on  another  mission  to  France  in  1567.  Then  he  resided 
for  some  years  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  till  he  was  re- 
eled to  eourt  in  1571 ;  and  being  admitted  of  the  privy 
euuncil,  was  soon  after  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  state 
vain  Burleigh.     In  1572  he  once  more  went  over  in  a 


diplomatic  capacity  to  France;  and  while  he  was  abroad  he 
was  nominated  by  the  queen  Chancellor  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  In  June  that  same  year,  on  Burleigh's  promotion 
to  the  place  of  lord  treasurer.  Smith  succeeded  him  as 
secretary  of  state;  and  this  office  he  held  till  his  death  pn 
the  12th  of  August,  1577.  Hedied  possessed  of  considerable 
landed  property,  which,  as  he  left  no  issue,  though  he  was 
twice  married,  descended  to  the  &mily  of  one  of  his  younger 
brothers.  A  natural  son  whom  he  had  was  killed  in  Ireland 
in  1573. 

Besides  his  Latin  treatise  on  the  pronunciation  of  Greek, 
already  mentioned,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  is  the  author  of 
another  tract,  entitled  '  De  Recta  et  Emendata  Linguae 
Anglicse  Scriptione,'  printed  along  with  that  in  1 568.  But  his 
most  remarkable  work  is  that  entitled  'The  English  Com- 
monwealth,' in  three  books,  first  published  in  1584,  and 
several  times  reprinted  since;  and  in  a  Latin  translation 
executed  b^  himself,  forming  one  of  the  small  volumes  of 
the  collection  of  the  '  Respublicse.'  Some  shorter  per- 
formances of  his  are  given  in  the  appendix  to  his  Life  by 
Strype,  which  also  contains  accounts  of  his  uuprinted  writ- 
ings.   [SntTPB,  John.] 

SMilnS.  ROBERT,  D.D.,  an  English  mathematician, 
who  was  born  in  the  year  1689 :  the  place  of  his  birth  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  educated  are  mot  known ;  but 
it  appears  that  from  his  youth  he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  tne  study  both  of  pure  mathematics  and  of  the  physical 
sciences.  In  the  eany  part  of  his  life  he  was  appointed 
tutor  to  the  duke. of  Cumberland,  and  he  subsequently 
received  the  title  of  master  of  mechanics  to  the  king.  He 
was  a  cousin  by  his  mother's  side  of  the  celebrated  Roger 
Cotes,  and  the  two  young  men  were  intimately  connected  by 
friendship  as  well  as  by  blood ;  they  pursued  their  studies  in 
each  other's  society,  and  their  united  labours  were  directed 
to  the  advancement  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Cotes,  who  was  Plumian  professor  of  astro- 
nomy at  Cambridge,  dying  in  1716,  Mr.  Smith,  then  M.A,, 
was  immediately  afterwar&  appointed  to  succeed  him :  in 
1723  he  was  madeLL.D.;  and  in  1742,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Bentley,  be  was  appointed  master  of  Trinity  College, 
In  1722  he  published,  under  the  title  of  Harmonia  Men- 
surarum,'  and  with  a  valuable  commentary,  several  tracts 
on  philosophical  subjects  which  had  been  written  by  his 
relative  and  friend;  and  in  1738  he  brought  out,  in  two 
vols.  4to.,  his  great  work,  entitled  '  A  Complete  System  of 
Optics,'  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Ed.  Walpole. 
Such  a  work  was  then  much  wante'd :  it  contains,  besides 
a  full  development  of  the  several  different  branches  of  the 
science,  a  considerable  number  of  applications  of  the  subjects 
to  astronomy  and  navigation ;  but  it  is  considered  as  rather 
deficient  in  perspicuity  and  arrangement.  It  was  translated 
into  French  in  1 767. 

Dr.  Smith  undertook  to  correct  and  publish  Cotes's  'Lec- 
tures on  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics ;'  and  this  work, 
which  came  out  in  the  year  1737,  was  enriched  with  a  great 
number  of  notes,  explanatory  and  illustrative  of  the  subjects. 
A  second  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1747.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  published  in  one  volume.  Sva,  a  treatise 
entitled  '  Harmonics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Musical  Sounds ;' 
and  of  this  work  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1758.  This 
learned  man,  of  whose  life  so  little  is  known,  was  in  1 71 8 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Roval  Society,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  scientific  men  of  his  time. 
He  d^d  at  Cambridge  in  1 768,  and  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  a  liberal  beneftctor  both  to  the 
University  and  to  Trinity  College ;  and  having  bequeathed 
two  annual  prises,  each  of  25/.,  for  students  who,  being 
bachelors  of  arts,  should  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy.  The  two  bachelors 
who  gain  these  prizes  are  designated  by  the  name  of  Smith's 
prizemen. 

SMITH,  ADAM,  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  was  bom 
at  Kirkaldy,  June  Sth,  1723,  a  few  months  after  the  death' 
of  his  fiither,  who  was  comptroller  of  the  customs  at  that 
place.  He  was  brought  up  with  great  tenderness  by  his 
surviving  parent,  and  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  town.  From  1737  to  1740  ne  pursued  his  studies 
at  the  university  of  Glasgow.  Being  designed  for  the 
Church  of  England,  he  left  Glasgow,  and  proceeded  as  an 
exhibitioner  on  Snell's  foundation  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  spent  seven  years.  Mathematics  and  natural  phi- 
losophy, with  antient  and  modem  languages,  were  his 
favourite  studies  at  this  University.  Having  MHUidoned  the 
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idea  of  taking  orders,  be  returned  to  Scotland :  and  in  I 
1748  went  to  reside  at  Edinburgh,  where,  for  the  next  j 
three  years,  be  read  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  | 
under  the  patrona|;a  of  Lord  Kames.  In  17S1  he  was 
elected  pro^sor  of  logic  in  the  university  of  Glasgow ;  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy,  which  he  filled  nir  the  next  thirteen  yean.  The 
third  division  of  his  lectures  included  various  subjects, 
which  he  subsequently  so  ably  treated  in  the  '  Wealth  of 
Nations.'  His  talents  in  the  chair  have  been  highly  praised, 
and  hi*  lectures  were  generally  delivered  extempore. 
During  his  residence  at  Olasgow,  he  published  his '  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments :'  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1 759  ; 
and  the  sixth,  which  contains  considerable  additions,  shortly 
befoi«  the  authori  death.  The  ftindamental  principle  of 
this  work  is,  that  sympathy  forms  the  foundation  of  morals ; 
that '  the  primary  objects  of  our  moral  perceptioiu  are  the 
actions  of  other  men ;  and  that  our  moral  judgments  with 
respect  to  our  own  conduct  are  onlv  applications  to  ourselves 
of  decisions  which  we  have  already  passed  on  the  conduct 
of  our  neighbours.'  (Dugald  Stewart.)  This  theory  being 
now  little  thought  of,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further 
details.  To  the  second  edition  of  the  above  work  was  pre- 
fixed a  dissertation  on  the  origin  of  languages,  which  was 
afterwards  published  separately,  under  the  title  of  '  Con- 
siderations concerning  the  First  Formation  of  Languages, 
and  the  Different  Genius  of  Original  and  Compouiided 
Languages.*  It  is  praised  rather  for  its  ingenuity  than 
the  soundness  of  its  conclusions.  In  1 763  Mr.  Smith  re- 
signed his  professorship,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  to 
accompany  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  on  his  travels.  The 
university  of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  LL.D.,  a  title  which  he  nev^r  assumed  in  private 
life.  He  left  London  with  his  noble  pupil  in  January,  1764, 
and  proceeded  to  Toulouse,  where  they  resided  eighteen 
monnu.  They  next  visited  various  parts  of  the  South  of 
France,  spent  two  months  at  Geneva,  and  came  to  Ftois  at 
the  end  of  1765,  where  they  remained  ten  months;  and 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  yean,  returned  to  Eng^ 
land.  At  Paris  Mr.  Smith  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Tureot,  Quesnay.  Neoker,  D'Alembert,  Helvetius, 
Marmontel,  ana  ocher  distinguished  persons.  Had  Quesnay 
lived,  it  IS  said  that  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations'  would  have 
been  dedicated  to  him.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England, 
Smith  proceeded  to  Kirkaldy,  where,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  visits  to  Edinburgh  and  London,  he  resided  until 
1766,  ei\ga^ed  in  his  great  wor|(.  He  mixed  with  the  best 
literary  society  of  boiE  capitals,  and  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
mate friendship  with  Hume.  When  Johnson  visited  Scot- 
land, he  and  Smith  met,  and  Johnson  rudely  attacked  the 
Utter  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the  great  historian. 
Hie  interview  between  them  is  described  in  the  Edinburgh 
Reoiaw,  No.  145,  p.  51.  The  'Wealth  of  Nations'  ap- 
peared early  in  1766.  To  the  third  edition  (1784)  the  author 
made  several  additions;  but  the  fourth  edition  (1789) 
contained  no  alterations  of  any  kind.  The  two  ibllowing 
years  after  the  first  appearance  of  the  work  were  spent  in 
London.  In  1788,  through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleugh,  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  custom*  for  Scotland,  on  whieh  he  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  thirteen  years  of 
his  hfe.  When  this  appointment  took  place,  he  was  in  his 
fifty-fifth  year ;  and  it  has  frequently  neen  regretted  that 
bis  time  was  not  devoted  to  more  profitable  labours,  for 
though  the  duties  of  his  office  were  not  onerous,  they  were 
sufficient  to  distract  his  attention.  He  had  collected  mate- 
rials for  publication,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  de- 
tached essays  published  by  his  executors,  were  destroyed  by 
his  orders  a  few  davs  before  his  death,  as  he  had  never  found 
time  to  arrange  tnem  for  the  press.  The  closing  years  of 
hi*  life  were  spent  tranquilly  in  the  society  of  a  small  circle 
of  friends,  who  generally  supped  with  him  every  Sunday. 
His  mother  resided  with  him  until  her  death  in  1784,  aloss 
which  he  severelv  felt;  and  a  maiden  cousin,  who  had 
always  superintended  his  domestic  concerns,  died  four  years 
afterwards.  In  1 787  ha  wo*  elected  rector  of  the  university 
of  Glasgow.  He  did  not  linger  long  after  his  domestic  be- 
reavements, but  died  in  July.  1790, aged  67.  He  was  never 
married. 

The  private  character  of  Adam  Smith  has  been  fiilly 
given  by  his  friend  Dugald  Stewart,  in  the  account  of  his 
'  Life  and  Writings,'  which  is  prefixed  to  more  than  one 
edition  of  the  ■  W»lth  of  Natiomi.'    Hi*  diapoeiiion  was 


amiable  aud  btinevolent;  his  manners  artles*  and  simple , 
and  in  society  he  not  anfrequently  exhibited  instances  of 
absence  of  mind.  Dugald  Stewart  says : — *  He  was  certainly 
not  fitted  for  the  generail  commerce  of  the  world,  or  for  the 
busioess  of  active  life.'  His  acts  of  private  charity  were 
on  a  scale  much  beyond  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  fortune.  "The  medallion  by  Tassie  gives  an  exact 
idea  of  hi*  profile  and  the  general  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance. 

The  'Wealth  of  Nations,'  or,  to  give  the  title  correctly, 
the  '  Inquiry  mto  the  Nature  and  &uses  of  the  Wealth  of 
Nations,  is  the  work  on  which  the  feme  of  Adam  Smith 
will  permanently  rest  It  overthrew  the  errors  of  the 
mercantile  theory,  that  money  was  wealth  ;  those  of 
the  agricultural  theory,  that  land  was  the  only  source 
of  wealth ;  and  established  the  principle  that  the  true 
source  of  wealth  was  labour.  Hobbes,  in  1651  ('  Le- 
viathan,' chap.  24),  had  briefly  glanced  at  the  importance 
of  labour  in  conferring  value  upon  things;  Locke,  in  1689 
('Essay  on  Civil  Government'),  went  further,  but  was  evi- 
dently not  fully  aware  of  the  itnportance  of  the  principle 
which  he  elucidated.  Mr.  McCJuUoch,  in  bis  '  History  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy up  to  the  publication  of  the  Wealtii  of  Nations,* 
thus  sums  up  wnat  Adam  Smith  has  done  for  th^ 
science: — 'In  the  "Wealth  of  Nations**  (be  says)  the 
science  was,  for  the  first  time,  treated  in  its  fullest  extent: 
and  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  production  ot 
wealth  depends,  were  established  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil 
and  dispute.  In  opposition  to  the  French  economists.  Dr. 
Smith  nas  shown  that  labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth, 
and  that  the  wish  to  augment  our  fortunes  and  to  rise  in 
the  world  is  the  cause  of  wealth  being  saved  and  aceuma- 
lated.  He  has  shown  that  labour  is  productive  of  wealth 
when  employed  in  manufectures  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
when  it  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  He  has 
traced  the  various  means  by  which  labour  may  be  rendered 
more  effective ;  and  has  given  a  most  admirtble  analysis 
and  exposition  of  the  prodigious  addition  made  to  its  powers 
by  its  division  among  different  individuals,  and  by  the  em- 
ployment of  accumulated  wealth,  or  capital,  in  industrious 
undertakings.  Dr.  Smith  has  also  shown,  in  opposition  to 
the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  merchants,  politi- 
cians, and  statesmen  of  nis  time,  that  wealth  does  not 
consist  in  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  the 
abundance  of  the  various  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
enjoyment*  of  life.  He  has  shown  that  it  is  in  every  case 
sound  policy  to  leave  individuals  to  pursue  their  own  in- 
terest in  their  own  way ;  and  that,  in  prosecuting  branrhes  I 
of  industry  advantageous  to  theinselves,  they  necessarily 
prosecute  such  as  are  at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  the 
public.  He  has  shown  at  great  length,  and  with  a  force  of 
reasoning  and  amplitude  of  illustration  that  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired,  that  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  or  exclu- 
sive system  are  at  once  inconsistent  and  absurd ;  and  that 
every  regulation  intended  to  force  industry  into  particular 
channels,  or  to  determine  the  species  of  commercial  inter- 
course to  be  carried  on  between  different  parts  of  the  same 
country,  or  between  distant  and  independent  coimtrie*,  is  im- 
politic and  pernicious— injurious  to  the  rights  of  individuals 
— and  adverse  to  the  progress  of  real  opulence  and  lasting 
prosperity.' 

Adam  Smith's  errors  lean  towards  the  theories  of  the 
French  economists.  Some  principles  he  overlooked ;  othen 
he  did  not  duly  appreciate.  Many  of  the  theories  which  he 
controverted  nave  now  become  obsolete,  yet  the  man 
ner  in  which  he  has  investigated  tbeni  will  always 
please  and  instruct.  Still  it  is  not  safe  for  the  student 
to  read  him  without  a  guide.  The  best  edition  of  the 
'Wealth  of  Nations'  is  that  by  Mr.  McCulloch.  either  in 
4  vols.  8vo.  or  I  vol.  8vo. :  it  contains  useful  fbot-notes,  and 
at  the  end  several  original  dissertations  on  subjects  which 
were  not  so  well  understood  half  a  century  ago. 

The '  Wealth  of  Nations'  is  divided  into  five  books ;  but 
the  arrangement  of  the  subject  is  not  on  the  whole  con- 
sidered judicious.  In  the  first  and  second  books  the  cir- 
cumstances which  determine  the  price  of  commodities,  the 
rate  of  wages  and  profits,  and  the  rent  of  land  are  discussed. 
The  third  hook  treats  of  the  probable  progress  of  a  country 
in  which  individual  and  national  industry  were  unimpeded 
by  restrictions,  and  shows  the  'natural  progress  of  opu- 
lence.' The  causes  which  had  produced  the  then  existing 
policy  of  different  European  eountiies  are  pointad  out.    In 
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the  ibnrth  book  the  tnereantfle  and  agricnltnnl  tystem* 
are  examined.  The  fifth  book  relates  to  revenues  of  the 
itate,  the  principles  of  taxation,  and  the  effeet  of  national 
debts.  There  are  several  long  digressions  on  various 
branches  of  the  snMect 

SMITH,  JOHN  STAFFORD,  a  composer  of  great 
eminence,  was  bom  about  the  year  175fl,  in  Gloncester,  of 
which  cathedral  his  father  was  organist,  and  by  whom  he 
was  prepared  for  his  final  instructions  in  music  under  Dr. 
Boyee.  At  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Chapel-Royal;  and  on  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  ih  1802,  became  oreanist  of  the  same.  In  1803 
Dr.  Ayrton  resigned  to  him  the  mastership  of  the  CMIdren 
of  the  Chapel,  an  office  which  he  relinquished  in  1817,  when 
he  withdrew  from  all  his  professional  engagements,  and  en- 
joyed a  moderate  bnt  well-earned  independence  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1836. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Mr.  Smith  gained  a  pri*e- 
medaf  firom  the  Catch- Club,  (br  a  composition  which  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it  but  that  kind  of  grossness  so 
much  admired  in  '  the  good  old  times ;'  but  the  following 
year  produced  his  fine  glee  for  four  voices, '  Let  happy  lovers 
fly  where  pleasures  call,'  on  Which  a  similar  medal  was 
much  more  properly  bestowed.  The  same  honour  was  with 
equal  discrimination  conferred,  in  the  three  succeeding 
years,  on  his  glees,  •  Blest  pair  of  Syrens,'  'While  fbols  their 
time  in  stormy  strife  employ,'  and  *  Return,  blest  days.'  He 
obtained  in  the  whole  eight  of  these  honourable  distinc- 
tions; but  bis  very  delightful  glees, '  Let  us,  toy  Lesbia, 
live  and  love,*  and, '  As  on  a  Summer's  day,"  missed  the 
reward  due  to  their  merits.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  author  of 
a  madrigal, '  Flora  now  calleth  forth  each  flower,"  a  work 
which  may  compete  with  anything  of  the  kind  extant.  He 
published,  between  the  years  1777  and  1785,  five  collections 
of  glees,  a  volume  of  anthems,  Murica  Antiaua,  and  An- 
tient  Songs  (if  the  Fi^tnenth  Century,  the  two  last  of  which 
bear  indisputable  evidence  of  his  industry  and  research, 
and  now  form  a  part  of  every  good  musical  library. 

SMITH,  JOHN  RAPHAEL,  son  of  a  respectable  land- 
scape-painter, who,  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  is  cobi- 
monly  known  as  Smith  of  Derby,  was  born  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  His  father,  Thomas  Smith,  has  been 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  first  artists  '  who  explored  and  dis- 
played the  charming  scenery  of  his  native  country.'  Several 
of  his  pictures  were  engraved  by  Vivares.  Bryan  states  that 
he  died  in  1769.  He  intended  to  make  an  artist  of  his  eldest 
son  Thomas,  who  had  given  early  indications  of  inclination 
towards  painting,  and  apprenticed  the  subject  of  this  notice 
to  a  linen-draper.  Time  however  proved  that  he  was  mis- 
taken in  bis  selection,  for  Thomas  never  advanced  beyond 
mediocrity,  while  John  Raphael  forsook  the  counter,  and 
became  eminent  as  a  mezzotinto  engraver  and  also  as  a 
painter.  Very  little  is  recorded  of  his  history,  and  the  few 
circumstances  which  are  narrated  are  conflicting.  It  tippears 
however  that  he  was  in  full  practice  as  an  artist  in  London 
about  1778.  He  executed  many  beautiful  engravings  from 
pictures  br  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  several  from  his  own. 
Among  the  latter  are  whole-length  portraits  of  Charles 
James  Fox  and  Earl  Stanhope.  Latterly  Smith  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  the  production  of  slight  crayon  portraits, 
which  he  executed  with  great  facility.  Dayes,  a  contem- 
porary artist,  observes, '  The  number  of  slight  heads  he  has 
painted  at  a  guinea  are  incalculable ;  one  of  the  family  told 
me  he  had  done  as  many  in  one  week  as  brought  him  forty 
pounds,  and  each  of  them  I  know  he  could  finish  in  an 
hour.'  While  residing  in  London,  he  became  a  publisher 
and  printseller;  but  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  be 
travelled  about  the  country  a  good  deal  as  a  portrait-painter. 
He  died  in  March,  1812,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  according  to  a 
brief  notice  of  his  life  and  works  in  vol.  iv.  of  the  '  Library 
of  the  Fine  Arts,'  or  in  1811,  according  to  Bryan,  and  was 
buried  at  Doncaster.  Unhappily  his  habits  and  character 
were  not  such  as  to  excite  respect  He  was  much  given  to 
low  sports  and  practices ;  even  pugilism  has  been  mentioned 
among  the  debasing  amusements  to  which  he  was  addicted. 
With  a  taste  for  such  pursuits,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him 
on  intimate  terms  with  Morland,whom  he  assist^  in  bringing 
into  notice. 

SMITH,  SIR  JAMES  EDWARD,  celebrated  as  the 
purchaser  of  the  collections  and  library  of  Linneeus,  and 
rounder  of  the  Linnean  Society,  waa  born  at  Norwich,  on 
th«  2nd  December,  J  759.  Ho  is  des<;ribed  bs  having 
extreme  mental  susceptibility,  and  a  delicate  constitution. 


whene*  he  was  mnch  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  fIrom 
whom  he  imbibed  his  taste  for  flowers.  His  father  was  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind,  and  had  no  doubt  considerable  influence 
in  forming  his  son's  mind,  especially  as  his  education  was 
domestic,  with  the  assistance  of  masters  fIrom  Norwich. 
This  town  has  long  been  remarkable  for  the  fondness  of 
its  mnabitants  for  flowers,  introduced,  it  is  believed,  by  the 
Flemish  weavers,  who  took  refoge  in  England  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  country.  Hence  it 
has  probably  happened  that  botany  has  been  a  favourite 
pursuit  in  Norwich,  and  that  so  many  botanists  have  been 
produced  there,  at  may  be  seen  in  Smith's  'Biographi- 
cal Notice  of  Norwich  Botanists,'  as  well  as  in  some  of  our 
living  botanists.  Mr.  Smith  was  intended  for  some  mer- 
cantile calling,  bnt  from  his  love  of  science  Was  induced  to 
study  medicine,  for  which  purpose  he  proceeded  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1781,  and  obtained  in  1782  Dr.  Hope's  gold  medal 
for  the  best  botanical  eolleetioh.  After  bis  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, he  happened  to  be  breakfasting  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
from  whom  he  leamt  that  the  whole  of  the  oolleetion  of 
books,  manuscripts,  and  natural  history  of  Linnteos  had 
been  oflbred  hitn  for  one  thousand  guineas,  but  that  he 
intended  to  decline  it.  The  young  stndent  of  medicine 
determined  upon  becoming  himself  the  purchaser,  though 
without  funds  for  the  purpose.  His  father,  though  at  first 
refosing,  afterwards  consented  to  the  purchase.  The  col- 
lection arrived  here  in  twenty-six  cases,  in  1784,  and  cost 
1088/.  3f.  The  ship  conveying  it  had  just  sailed  when  the 
king  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  III.,  who  had  been  absent  in 
France,  hetumed  home,  and  sent  a  vessel  to  the  Sound  to 
intercept  its  voyage,  but  happily  it  was  too  late.  On  the 
death  of  Sir  James,  this  celebrated  collection  was  purchased 
by  the  Linnean  Society,  and  forms  a  part  of  their  valuable 
stores  of  natural  history. 

A  number  of  circamstances  appear  thus  to  have  deter- 
mined the  future  course  of  Sir  James's  life.  Though  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  London,  with  the  intention 
of  practising  his  profession,  it  seems  never  to  have  seri- 
ously occupied  his  attention.  Two  years  after  he  became 
possessed  of  the  collections  of  Linneeus,  he  made  a  tour 
through  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  of  which 
he  published  an  account  He  obtained  his  medical  degree 
at  Leyden.  In  the  year  1788,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Goodenough  (Bishop  of  Carlisle),  and 
some  others,  the  Linnean  Society  was  founded,  and  Dr. 
iSmith  elected  its  first  president  In  1792  he  was  em- 
ployed to  teach  botany  to  Queen  Charlotte  and  to  the 
princesses.  He  continued  to  reside  in  London  until  1796, 
when  he  removed  to  Norwich,  but  paid  a  yearly  visit  of  two 
months  to  London,  when  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on 
botany  at  the  Royal  Institution.  On  the  28th  July,  )SI4, 
Dr.  Smith  was  knighted  by  the  prince  regent  at  a  levee, 
when  he  presented  a  eopy  of  the  'Transactions'  of  the 
Linnean  Society.  The  honour  was  conferred  on  him  as 
institutor  and  president  of  the  Society.  In  the  year  1818  ' 
Sir  James  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  botany  at 
Cambridge,  but  not  being  a  member  of  the  University,  nor 
of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  not  considered  eligible  by 
the  authorities  of  the  University.  His  hdalth  began  to  de- 
cline five  or  six  years  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  I7th  March,  1828. 

The  public  will  be  chiefly  interested  in  his  works.  Of 
these  a  full  list  is  eiven  in  the  Memoir  of  his  Lifa  and 
Correspondence,  published  by  his  widow.  These  are  nume- 
rous, but  those  by  which  he  will  be  principally  known  and 
remembered  are,  *  English  Botany,'  in  thirty-six  volumes, 
with  2592  coloured  figures  by  Mr.  ^owerby ;  *  The  Latin 
Flora  Britannica,'  three  volumes,  and  especially  *  The  Eng- 
lish Flora,'  in  four  volumes :  also  '  Flora  Graeca,'  from  Dr. 
Sibthorp's  materials,  and  the  '  Prodromus  Florte  GrsBcse.' 
He  was  also  author  of  the  botanical  articles  and  of  the 
botanical  biography  in  Rees's  '  Cyclopsdia,'  from  the  letter 
C,  which  have  always  been  much  valued,  and  of  numerous 
papers  in  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

Sir  James  Smith  was  moreover  esteemed  as  a  man  of  a 
kind  heart,  amiable  dispositions,  and  pure  moral  habits.  His 
correspondence  displays  great  warmth  of  friendship  towards 
him  on  the  part  of  numerous  distinguished  individuals. 
His  purchase  of  the  Linhean  collections,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  science  of  botany  for  so  many  years,  had  considerable 
influenise  in  spreading  a  taste  for  and  in  extending  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  science.  In  his  exclusive  attachment  to  the 
artificial  classification  of  Linnteus  in  preference  to  the  7A- 
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tural  method,  in  fiiTour  of  which  Linnsus  has  expretsed 
himself  in  the  strongest  terms,  he  preferred  that  which 
was  valuable  for  a  time,  to  that  which,  as  perfected,  becomes 
fitted  for  all  times. 

SMITH,  ANKER,  who  received  his  unusual  name  by 
way  of  fanciful  allusion  to  his  being  an  only  son,  the  hope  of 
his  parents  (anker  being  an  old  way  of  spelling  anchor),  waa 
bom  in  London  in  1 759.  He  was  educated  in  the  Merchant 
Taylors'  School,  and  was  articled,  in  1 777,  to  his  uncle,  Mr. 
John  Hoole,  a  solicitor.  The  unusual  neatness  of  his  writ- 
ing led  Mr.  Hoole  to  try  bis  skill  at  drawing  with  a  pen. 
He  therefore  copied  two  line  engravings  in  pen  and  ink ; 
and  so  admirably  was  the  second  executed,  that  James 
Heath  is  said  to  have  mistaken  it  for  a  print.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  indication  of  talent,  young  Smith  waa  articled 
to  an  engraver  named  Taylor,  in  the  year  1779,  but  he 
quitted  bim  in  1 782,  by  which  time  be  had  surpassed  his  in- 
structor. He  then  became  an  assistant  of  James  Heath,  in 
whose  name  he  executed  many  works,  among  others,  the 
Apotheosis  of  Handel,  which  is  said  to  be  entirely  his  own. 
About  the  year  1 787  Smith  received  his  first  independent 
employment  as  an  engraver,  being  then  engaged  upon  the 
plates  to  illustrate  Bell's  edition  of  the  '  British  Poets.' 
About  the  same  time  he  was  introduced  by  Hoole,  the  trans- 
lator of  Tasso  (who  was  brother  to  the  gentleman  of  that 
name  before  alluded  to),  to  Alderman  Boydell,  by  whom  he 
was  commissioned  to  engrave  Northcote's  picture  of  the 
Death  of  Wat  Tyler.  For  this  engraving  he  was,  in  1797, 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  engravings  of  Anker  Smith  are  much  esteemed  for 
their  beautiful  execution  and  correct  drawing;  although, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  working  much  for  book  pub- 
lishers, his  name  is  less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  His 
private  character  was  unimpeachable:  and  his  modesty, 
piety,  and  correct  judgment  secured  him  many  friends,  in 
1791  he  married.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  in  June,  1819, 
leaving  his  widow,  four  sons,  and  a  daughter.  Of  his  sons, 
the  second,  named  Frederick  William,  who  became  a  pupil 
of  Chantrey,  gave  great  promise  of  eminence  in  the  art  of 
sculpture,  but  died  in  18.35,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight  years; 
and  the  two  younger,  who  still  survive,  have  embraced  that 
of  painting.  Mr.  Smith  had  several  sisters,  one  of  whom 
was  mother  to  W.  C.  Ross,  Esq.,  miniature-painter  to  her 
present  majesty. 

SMITH,  JOHN  THOMAS,  fbr  many  years  keeper  of 
the  prints  and  drawing*  in  the  British  Museum,  was  the 
son  of  Nathaniel  Smith,  formerly  a  sculptor,  and  afterwards 
a  well-known  printseller  in  Cfreat  May's  Buildings,  St. 
Martin's  Lane.  Nathaniel  Smith  had  heen  when  young 
the  playfellow  of  NoUekens ;  and  they  had  learned 
drawing  together.  In  August,  1755,  Smith  was  placed 
with  Roubiliac,  the  sculptor;  and  about  1759  and  1760  he 
and  NoUekens,  who  had  become  a  pupil  of  Scbeemakers  in 
1750,  obtained  some  of  the  best  prises  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  Nathaniel  Smith,  who  gained  many  prizes  from  the  So- 
ciety, carved  three  of  the  heus  of  the  river-gods  which  adorn 
the  arches  of  Somerset  House,  fVom  designs  by  Cipriani 
The  friendship  existing  between  him  and  NoUekens  occa- 
sioned the  subject  of  this  article,  who  waa  bom  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  1766,  to  be  very  early  noticed  by  the  eccentric 
sculptor,  who,  whUe  he  was  yet  a  boy,  used  to  take  him  to 
see  various  parts  of  London,  pointing  out  curious  vestiges  of 
antiquity,  and  thus  probably  exciting  that  peculiar  taste  by 
which  Smith  was  subsequently  rendered  eminent.  His 
mother  dying  in  1779,  young  Smith  was  invited  to  the 
studio  of  NoUekens,  to  whom  his  father  was  then  chief 
assistant.  After  enjoying  this  privilege  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  much  practice  in  drawing,  be 
became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Acaaemv.  About  this  time 
he  made  pen-drawings  in  imitation  of  t&e  etchings  of  Rem- 
Iwandt  andOstade,  and  these,  through  the  introduction  of  Dr. 
Hinchliffe,  then  bishop  of  Peterborough,  obtained  a  liberal 
offer  from  Sherwin,  in  consequence  of  which  Smith  became 
a  pupil  of  that  skilful  engraver.  For  some  years  after  being 
with  him.  Smith  was  chiefly  engaged  as  a  drawing-master. 

He  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and  soon 
afterwards  commenced  the  publication,  in  numbers,  of  his 
first  work,  the  '  Antiquities  of  London  and  its  Environs,'  a 
collection  of  representations  of  houses,  monuments,  statues, 
and  other  interesting  remnants  of  antiquity ;  unaccompanied 
by  letter-press  descriptions,  hut  having  short  accounts,  with 
AfbninoM  to  Pennant  and  other  writers,  engraved  under 
•Mh  mt|)MU   This  w«k wu  oemmanoad  In  Jtnnkijr,  \1%U 


and  completed  in  1800;  the  whole  series  consisting  of 
ninety-six  plates  of  a  quarto  size.  A  complete  list  of  the 
subjects  is  given  in  Upcott's  '  Bibliognsbieal  Account  of  the 
Principal  Works  relating  to  English  Topography,*  vol.  iL,  p. 
886.  While  this  was  in  course  of  publication.  Smith  brought 
out  his  *  Remarks  on  Rural  Scenery,'  a  thin  quarto  volume, 
illustrated  with  twenty  etchings  of  cottages,  soma  of  which 
are  very  prettUy  executed. 

SmiUi's  next  work  for  the  illustration  of  the  early  archi- 
tecture of  the  metropolis  was  his  '  Antiquities  of  Westmin- 
ster,' comprising  the  old  Palace,  St  Stephen's  Chapel.  &e., 
and  containing  engravings  of  246  topographical  objects,  of 
which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication  (1807),  122  were  no 
longer  in  existence.  This  series  of  engravings  is  comprised 
in  38  plate*  and  six  wood-cuts,  of  which  a  particular  account 
is  given  by  Upcott,  vol.  ii.,  p.  835,  et  *eq.  '  This  task,'  it  is 
observed  by  Mr.  Smith's  biographer,  in  the  '  Gentleman's 
Magaxine,'  'appears  to  have  been  determined  on  in  the  year 
1800;  when,  on  occasion  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  it 
becoming  necessary  to  remove  the  wainscoting  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  House  of  Commons,  some  very  curious 
paintings  were  discovered,  on  the  llth  of  August.'  'The 
next  day,'  the  narrative  proceeds  to  inform  us,  *  Dr.  Charles 
Gower  and  Mr.  Smith  visited  the  paintings.  Mr.  Smith 
immediately  determined  to  publish  engravings  from  them ; 
and,  permission  being  obtained,  on  the  14th  he  commenced 
his  drawings.  It  was  his  custom  to  go  there  as  soon  as  it 
was  light,  and  to  work  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  workmen,  who  often  fol- 
lowed him  so  dose  in  their  operations  as  to  remove  in  the 
course  of  the  same  day  on  which  he  had  made  his  drawing, 
the  painting  which  he  had  been  employed  in  copying  that 
very  morning.'  Antiquaries  will  long  esteem  the  name  of 
John  Thomas  Smith,  were  it  only  for  the  service  he  ren- 
dered in  snatching  these  curious  paintings  firom  complete 
oblivion.  The  plates  of  the  '  Antiquities  of  Westminster,' 
which  comprise  coloured  copies  of  several  of  these  paintings, 
are  accompanied  by  descriptions  of  eonsiderable  length,  a 
great  part  of  which  were  written  by  J.  Sidney  Hawkins, 
F.S.A. ;  although,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding  which  led 
to  the  publication  of  much  angry  correspondence,  portions 
of  which  are  often  bound  up  with  the  work,  it  was  com- 
pleted by  Smith  alone.  A  disastrous  fire  at  Bensley's  print- 
ing-office destroyed  400  copies  of  this  work,  and  5600 
prints,  occasioning  a  loss  to  Mr.  Smith  which  he  estimated 
at  3000/.  In  1809  appeared  sixty-two  additional  plates  to 
the  above  work,  forming  a  second  volume,  but  without  any 
description,  or  even  a  list  of  subjects.  The  latter  however 
has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Upcott,  in  the  work  above  alluded 
to,  vol.  ii,,  p.  839,  &c. 

These  works  were  followed  by  another,  in  imperial  4to., 
entitled  *  Ancient  Topography  of  London,*  the  publication 
of  which  was  commenced  in  October,  1 810,  although  it  was 
not  completed  until  1815.  This,  which  is  considered  Smith's 
best  work,  contains  32  plates,  very  boldly  etched,  in  a  style 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  Piranesi,  and  accompanied  by 
description*  of  the  buildings  represented.  The  author  in- 
tended to  extend  it  somewhat  further,  but  never  did  so.  In 
1SI6  Mr.  Smith  received  hi*  appointment  as  keeper  of  the 
print*  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  in  the  next  year  pub- 
lished his '  Vagabondiana,  or  Anecdotes  of  Mendicant  Wan- 
derers through  the  Street*  of  London,' illustrated  with  about 
thirty  portraits,  and  with  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Douce. 

The  last  litorary  production  of  Mr.  Smith  was  the  amu- 
sing but  not  very  honourable  or  trustworthy  book  entitled 
'NoUekens  and  his  Times,'  which  appeared  in  1828,  and 
soon  ran  through  three  editions.  Smith  was  an  executor  to 
NoUekens,  and  was  disappointed  in  not  being  a  legatee. 
He  therefore  wrote  under  the  influence  of  excited  feelings, 
and  made  a  discreditable  use  of  the  ttoe  access  he  had  fi>r 
so  many  years  enjoyed  to  the  home  and  studio  of  NoUekens. 
StUl,  although  the  work  contains  much  that  should  not 
hava  been  published,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  degree  of 
high  colouring  which  greatly  impairs  its  veracity,  it  contain* 
many  curious  anecdotes  of  artists  and  other  distinguished 
men  with  whom  Smith  had  come  in  contact  in  the  oonne 
of  a  long  and  rather  eventful  life.  He  left  in  manuscript 
materials  for  a  history  of  his  own  life  and  times,  which  bat 
not  yet  been  published.  He  had  also  collected  much  matter 
towards  an  acoount  of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  fbr  a  work  which  he  intended  to  call  'Walks 
through  London ;'  but  he  did  not  live  to  compteta  aay  of 
tbtMi  works,  having  di«d  of  inflammation  of  tho  lungii  aM 
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aniy  k  week's  illneu,  March  8th,  1833,  in  his  67:th  year. 
His  wife,  a  son,  and  two  daughters  surrived  him.  Mr. 
Smith  is  stated  to  have  heen  of  kind  disposition,  and  in- 
dined  to  eneodrage  young  artists.  Iix  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  offioe  he  was  exemplary ;  and  his  fund  of  anec- 
dote rendered  him  a  very  amusing  companion.  There  is 
a  portrait  of  him  eMraved  by  Skelton,  from  a  drawing  by 
Jackson.    (Gent.  Aug^  vol.  103,  part  i.,  p.  641,  &c) 

SMITH.  WILLI.^  LL.D.,  author  of  the  first  geolo- 
gical map  of  England  and  Wales,  born  83rd  March,  1769, 
at  Churchill,  in  Oxfordshire,  died  28thAuKust,  1839,  at 
Northampton,  where  a  tablet  is  intended  to  be  erected  by 
subscription  to  his  memory. 

The  life  of  this  distinguished  ornamentof  English  geology 
is  full  of  events  which  illustrate  the  power  of  a  vigorous  in- 
tellect and  patient  disposition  in  conquering  the  difSeulties 
which  sometimes  impede  the  prosecution  of  science;  but  we 
propose  in  this  brief  notice  merely  to  state  a  few  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  justify  his  admitted  claim,  to  be  entitled 
*  father  of  EngUsh  geology.' 

Previous  to  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Smith  had  made  observa- 
tions on  the  various  sorts  of  land,  as  depending  on  different 
kinds  of  rocks;  had  compared,  for  example,  the  red  marls 
and  lias  of  Warwickshire  with  the  oolitic  aoilawnd  strata  of 
Gloucestershire;  but  in  1791,  being  employed  to  make  care- 
ful surveys  of  collieries  and  mines  in  Somersetshire,  he 
found,  on  descending  the  pita  and  comparing  the  under- 
ground sections  with  the  surfiice  features,  evidence  of  a 
'  constancy  in  the  order  of  superposition'  of  strata,  much 
more  extensive  and  practically  and  analytically  demonstrated 
than  was  ever  stated  or  admitted  before.  Reflecting  on 
this  circumstance,  he  resolved  to  examine  if  the  strata  thus 
regularly  superposed  were  equally  or  approximately  coex- 
tensive in  the  limited  dintrict  of  Somersetshire  and  the 
bordering  eountiea,  in  which  his  labours  were  then  confined. 
He  found  by  abundant  investigation  and  levellings  in  sepa- 
rate valleys,  that  generally  the  edges  of  the  strata  above 
the  coal  were  continuous  on  the  surface,  their  plane  sur- 
faces declining  into  the  earth  in  one  direction,  vis.  toward 
the  east  or  south-east ;  but  that  the  strata  of  coal  lying  be- 
neath the  red  marl  were  not  'conformed'  in  their  indina 
tion  to  the  rocks  above.  This  '  unconformity'  he  represented 
by  a  large  working  section  of  Pucklechurch  colliery  in 
Glouceateishire. 

In  his  in  'estigadons,  which,  as  engineer  to  the  Somerset 
Coal  Canal,  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  setting  out  the  line 
and  letting  the  works,  it  became  difficult  always  to  recc^ise 
and  discriminate  the  rooks  which  were  to  be  cut  through, 
on  accoant  of  the  great  mineral  resemblance  between  some 
of  these. and  their  accidentally  displaced  positions.  Search- 
ing for  marks  to  aid  these  distinctions,  Mr.  Smith  was 
quickly  led  to  perceive  the  constancy  with  which  certain 
classes  of  organic  remains  aeeompanied  only  particular 
layers  or  strata.  By  collecting  these  fossils,  and  placing 
them  in  relative  order,  as  they  were  found  lying  in 
the  earth,  he  was  soon  able  by  weir  aid  to '  identify'  the 
strata  near  Bath ;  to  declare,  regarding  aJl  these  stratified 
rocks,  that  they  had  each  formM '  successively  the  bed  of 
the  sea,'  and  contained  each  the  remains  of  the  creatures 
which  then  lived  and  died.  These  remains  were  different 
in  differant  strata,  because  at  successive  times  the  forms 
of  life  had  changed,  and  because  of  the  influence  on  life 
of  the  different  mineral  constitution  of  the  sea's  bed;  but 
they  were  generally  identical  in  distant  parts  of  the  same 
strata. 

With  these  ideas  clearly  established,  Mr.  Smith,  in  1794, 
was  enabled,  by  one  long  journey  through  great  part  of 
England  and  Wales,  to  generalise  the  propositions,  and  to 
commence,  as  an  obvious  consequence  of  such  views,  a 
'Geolc^cal  Map  of  England  and  Wales,'  and  a  'Table  of 
Superposition  of  the  Strata.'  This  table  was  drawn  up  in 
1799 ;  a  map  on  a  small  scale  was  coloured  in  1801 ;  and 
(he  author  promised  in  that  year  a  valuable  volume  to  ac- 
company documents  so  new  and  important.  The  originals 
of  these  doeaments  are  fortunately  preserved.  It  would  be 
painfkil  to  ■peak  of  the  discouragements  and  difficulties 
which  Mr.  Smith  had  to  overcome  before,  in  1815,  on  a 
large  and  handsome  scale,  appeared  the  *  Delineation  of  the 
Strata  of  England  and  Wales,'  with  an  interesting  memoir. 
These  difllculties  were  often  generated  by  his  own  unmea* 
surad  nal  in  proeecuting  his  fiivourite  science.  To  it  all 
the  considimbM  profits  oik  ■uomsbAiI  prafotsien  win  freely 
^•rotidj  Md  not  rraa  in  Uttw  jrwrit  «hin  ht  hid  to  lulw 


the  consequences  (ff  such  devotion,  was  he  ever  known 
regret  this  inconvenient  profusion. 

After  giving  to  the  world  21  geologically-coloured'  mapa 
of  English  counties,  many  valuable  sections,  and  two  un- 
finished volumes  on  Organic  Remains,  Mr.  Smith  was  for 
many  years  lost  to  science  till  drawn  from  his  retirement 
by  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  which,  in  1831,  awarded 
to  him  tbe  first  medal  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  be- 
quest of  Wollaston,  '  in  consideration  of  his  being  a  greet 
original  discoverer  in  English  geology ;  and  especially  for 
his  being  the  first,  in  this  country,  to  discover  and  to  teach 
the  identification  of  strata,  and  to  determine  their  succession 
by  means  of  their  imbedded  fossils.' 

In  1 89S  he  received  the  degree  of  IX-D.  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, DubUn,  and  during  a  few  years  he  enjoyed  a  pension 
of  1002.  At  his  death,  a  vast  mass  of  unpublished  papers, 
many  of  which  are  of  uncommon  merit  and  bear  on  prac- 
tical applications  of  geology,  constituted  his  whole  property. 
(Fitton,  in  Edinb.  Review  for  1817 ;  Sedgwick,  Addre**  to 
Geol.  Soc.,  1831 ;  Magaz.  qfNat.  History,  1839.) 

SMITH.  Several  English  artists  of  this  name  may  be 
briefly  mentioned.  John  Smith,  a  contemporary  of  Knel- 
ler,  after  whom  he  engraved  many  portraits,  was  by  far  the 
best  meziotinto  engraver  of  his  time.  His  works  are  very 
numerous,  and  comprise  not  only  portraits,  but  historical 
and  miscellaneous  subjects  also.  The '  Biog.  Univ.,'  without 
referring  to  any  English  authority,  gives  1654  as  the  date  of 
his  birth,  and  1719  as  that  of  his  death;  and  several  other 
works  state  that  he  died  in  1 72  0.  The  writer  has  however  seen 
a  print  with  his  name,  hearing  the  date  1721.  From  Dalla- 
way's  edition  of  Vertue's  '  Catalogue  of  Engravers,'  it  would 
appear  that  there  were  two  engravers  of  this  name,  father 
and  son ;  but  this  statement  rests,  as  far  as  we  know,  on  no 
other  authority.  A  note  in  the  work  referred  to  mentions 
a  colleotion  of  574  engravings  by  these  artists.  Of  the  more 
eminent  John  Smith  (if  tliere  were  really  two)  there  is  a 
portrait  by  Kneller.  Strutt  mentions  an  indifferent  por- 
trait engraver  named  Jacob  Smith,  who  was  living  in 
1730,  and  executed  portraits  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Sir 
Hans  Sloone,  each  of  which  consisted  of  a  single  spiral  line ; 
and  Gabriel  Smith,  who  died  in  1783,  and  excelled  in  the 
chalk  style  of  engraving.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  Paris, 
but  was  a  native  of  London,  where,  according  to  the  '  Biog. 
Univ.,'  he  was  born  in  1724.  Samuel  Smith,  a  landscape 
engraver,  surpassed  by  few,  if  by  any,  lived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  engraved  a  beautiful  plate  of 
Wilson's  *  Niobe,'  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery ; 
the  figures  were  put  in  by  Sbaipe.  He  also  did  the  land- 
scape to  Sharpe's  'Holy  Family,'^  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  some  engravings  from  Loutherbourg.  As  he  worked 
much  for  other  engravers,  his  name  is  comparatively  un- 
known. We  have  been  unable  to  find  the  date  of  his  birth 
or  death,  and  know  nothing  of  his  history  excepting  that  he 
never  married.  William  Smith,  bom  1707,  died  1764; 
Gkorob  Smith,  bom  1714,  died  1776;  and  John  Smith, 
bom  1717,  died  1764,  were  three  brothers,  natives,  it  is 
commonly  stated,  of  Chichester,  although  Pilkington  men- 
tions Guildford  instead  of  that  place.  The  first  painted 
chiefly  portraits,  and  the  others  nrincipally  landscape.  Al- 
though apparently  self-taught,  tney  attained  a  respectable 
standing  in  their  profession. 
SMITH,  JOHN.    [Virginia.] 

SMI'THIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
LeguminoetB,  named  in  memory  of  Sir  James  Smith,  foun- 
der and  long  president  of  the  Linnean  Society. 

The  genus  Smithia  consists  of  small  plants  with  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  but  tbe  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their 
apparent  sensibility  on  being  touched,  in  which  they  resem- 
ble the  sensitive  plant.  The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to^schy- 
nomeae  and  to  Lourea.  The  calyx  is  bipartite,  the  corol 
papilionaceous,  tbe  stamens  in  two  equal  bundles,  tbe 
legume  transversely  articulated,  plicate,  and  enclosed  within 
the  calyx.  The  species  are  found  in  warm  ports  of  the 
world,  as  in  New  Holland  and  the  plains  of  India,  in  the 
rainy  season.  As  the  periodical  rains  extend  also  to  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  and  produce  considerable  uniformity 
of  temperature  and  moisture,  so  a  delicate  Smithia  is  found 
at  considerable  elevations,  as  S.  ciliata,  figured  by  Dr.  Royle 
in  his  '  Illustr.  of  Himalayan  Botany,'  ttom  the  lofty  Moun- 
tain of  Kedarkanta, 
SMITHFIELD.    [LondOk.]  ^-^  t 

BMOKX,the  vapour  aruiog  flroffl  tubtUtaM^filTiiitli'ef 
oombwtion.   la  Itt  mn  mwiiaad  mu*  ^i  word  i 
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is  applied  to  all  the  Tollatite  pTodnots  or  oombuition,  wfaieh 
consist  of  gaseous  exhalations  chained  with  minnte  portions 
of  carbonaceous  matter,  or  soot;  but,  as  often  tised  in  re- 
ftirence  to  what  are  called  smoke-consumrng  ftirnaoes,  the 
term  is  frequently  employed  to  express  merely  the  car- 
bonaceous matter  which  is  held  in  suspension  by  the  gases. 
It  is  important  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mmd,  as  it  in- 
▼olres  a  Ibct  which  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  OTer- 
looked,  namely,  that  however  completely  the  soot  may  be 
destroyed,  and  the  smoke  be  thereby  rendered  invisible,  it 
(till  remains  necessary  to  provide  m^ns  of  free  exit  for  tfab 
deleterious  gaseous  matter  which  is  evolved  fh»m  thk  burn- 
ingfuel. 

The  matters  to  be  noticed  under  this  head  resolve  them- 
selves into  two  classes — such  as  effect  the  removal  of  smoke, 
especially  from  open  fire-places ;  and  such  as  bear  upon  the 
purification  of  smoke,  either  by  consuming  the  carbonaceous 
daatter,  or  by  separating  it  from  the  more  volatile  gases. 

Remooal  of  Smoke;  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneiff.—'tbe 
action  of  an  ordinary  chimney  in  conveying  the  smoke  from 
a  fire  situated  ar  its  lower  extremity  is  very  simple.  The  air 
in  the  chimney,  being  rarefied  by  the  heat,  becomes  lighter 
in  pnportion  to  its  bulk  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  therefore  rises,  its  place  being  supplied  by  fresh  air 
fbrced  in  at  the  lower  end  by  the  pressure  of  the  compara- 
tively heavy  cold  air  outside  the  chimney.  A  constant  rising 
current  is  thus  created,  the  force  of  which  is  sufiicient  to 
Carry  up  with  it  any  light  -bodies,  such  a^  the  particles  of 
Soot  which  escape  from  the  fire.  The  intensity  of  this  cur- 
rent, or  in  ordinary  language,  the  strength  of  the  draught, 
depends  much  upon  the  height  of  the  chimney ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  higher  a  chimney  is,  within  reasonable 
limits,  the  greater  must  be  the  difference  between  the 
Weight  of  the  column  of  hot  air  which  it  contains,  and  that 
of  a  column  of  cold  air  of  equal  elevation ;  and  that  the  force 
with  which  the  cold  air  enters  the  bottom  of  the  chimney 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  such  diff^renee.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  hotter  the  air  in  the  chimney  is 
kept,  the  more  rapidly  it  will  rise,  and  that  it  is  therelbre 
advisable  to  build  chimneys  in  warm  and  sheltered  sitaa* 
tions,  and  to  construct  them  of  materials  which  wHl  not 
readily  part  with  the  heat  they  may  acquire.  Hence  obint- 
neys  act  better  when  built  in  stacks,  or  when  in  the  in- 
terior of  a  house,  than  when  single,  or  when  outside  the 
walls,  and  it  is  especially  desirable  to  avoid  erecting  them 
in  situations  exposed  to  cold  north  winds. 

The  circumstances  which  impede  the  proper  action  of 
chimneys,  and  occasion  the  annoyance  of  smoke  in  houses 
warmed  by  common  open  stoves,  have  excited  the  attention 
of  many  individuals,  and  form  the  subject  of  several  trea- 
tises. Franklin  analysed  the  sufoiect  very  judicioasly,  atid 
published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Observations  on  the  Canses 
and  Cure  of  Smoky  Chimneys,'  in  which  he  enumerated 
nine  different  causes,  and  suggested  means  for  the  eul-e  of 
each.  This  little  work,  from  which  most  of  the  foUowitag 
remarks  are  condensed,  was  originally  printed  in  Philadel- 
phia, but  has  been  republished  in  England.  The  causes, 
with  the  remedies  recommended  by  Dr.  Franklin,  ai«  as 
fbllow:— 

I.  The  want  of  a  free  supply  of  air  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney.  It  is  of  little  consequence  how  spacions  the  roOm 
may  be  into  which  the  chimney  opens,  if  the  access  of  ftesh 
air  to  the  room  be  cot  off.  As  tbe  hot  air  escapes  from  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  its  place  most  be  filled  by  fivsh  air 
taken  from  the  room.  But  if  the  entrance  of  the  external 
atmosphere  be  prevented,  every  chimney-full  of  air  ab- 
stracted from  the  room  lessens  the  density  of  what  remains, 
so  that  the  draught  will  decrease  nntil  the  Sir  in  the 
chimney  and  that  in  the  room  are  of  equal  density,  when  it 
will  cease  altogether,  and  the  smoke  will  no  loi>«er  ascend. 
The  esse  here  supposed — that  of  the  entire  exdnsion  of  fresh 
air  fh>m  the  room,  never  occurs  in  practice ;  but  the  same 
results  are  produced  in  a  less  degree  wherever  the  means  of 
aeeess  for  the  external  air  are  .nsuActent  ibr  the  supply  Of 
the  ehimney — a  eircnmstance  of  fl«quent  occurrence  in  new 
houses,  where  the  rarpenter's  work  is  trtie  and  close.  This 
ineonvenienoe  can  only  be  remedied  by  providing  openings 
fbr  air  oommensnrate  to  the  demands  of  the  fire.  The  area 
of  the  openings  required  fbr  this  purpose  may  be  ascertained 
by  opening  a  door  or  window  just  so  far  as  to  enable  the 
■moke  topass  off  freely ;  and  their  situation  should  be  chosen 
With  refemiee  t»  the  comfort  of  the  inmates,  so  w  to  avoid 
M IwaapossMe  any  owrent  ofeold  aii  pessing  through  the 


roam.  Whenever  it  ia  practicable,  the  best  sitnttion  for  them 
is  near  the  top  of  the  room,  and  over  the  fire-place ;  because 
the  entering  air  is  then  warmed  by  the  warm  air  which  rises 
to  the  top  of  the  roosa,  and  becomes  pretty  generally  diffused. 
In  bniMing  new  houses  sach  an  ammgemant  maybe  readily 
eflbeted,  and  the  airfasaages  may  be  oondueted  vf  tbe  sides 
and  baek  of  tbe  flre-fdaoe,  so  as  to  warm  tite  air  previous  to 
entering  die  room.  In  other  oases  the  ohjeet  may  be  at- 
tained by  leaving  a  wiadow  a  little  open  at  the  top,  or  b} 
long '  narrol*  openings  above  the  window  or  immediately 
beneath  the  cornice.  la  either  ease  Franklin  teoommends 
the  fixing  of  a  little  ineliued  shelf  just  below  tbe  opening, 
to  conceal  it  from  view,  and  to  direet  the  air  towatds  t^ 
ceiling.  Another  plan  ooeasienally  resorted  to  ia  the  use  of 
a  pane  of  glass  in  the  window,  hinged  to  the  hmu  at  iu 
lower  edge,  and  capable  of  being  opened  more  or  less  as 
required ;  wings  or  side-pieoes  of  glass  bein^  added  to  pre- 
vent tbe  air  from  entering  sideways.  Sometuaes,  in  lieu  of 
one  pane  of  glass,  a  tanmber  of  strips  of  plate.gla8s,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  resemble  a  Venetian  blind,  ate  used;  these 
being  so  placed  as  to  throw  the  air  upwards,  by  which 
means  also  the  risk  of  rain  beating  in  ia  avoided.  The 
common  ventilator,  or  tphirlirig,  answers  the  same  purpose, 
and  diflbses  the  air  in  some  degree  by  its  ra]Hd  revolution, 
which  is  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  cnmnt  upon  its 
inclined  vanes;  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  bmng  un- 
sightly, and  also  that  of  making  a  noise.  It  has  been  pro- 
posed to  supply  a  chimney  with  air  by  passages  opening 
immediately  into  its  lower  extremity;  but  any  such  ar- 
rangement, by  diminishing  the  rush  of  air  from  the  apart- 
ment, destrovs  tbe  best  safeguard  against  the  entrance  ol 
smoke  into  the  room. 

S.  Many  chimneys  smohe  beeaase  the  opening  at  the 
lower  end  is  too  laige.  The  atae  of  the  opening  ahonld  be 
proportioned  to  the  height  of  tbe  chimney;  far  while  a 
small  opening  to  a  tall  ehimney  increases  the  draught  to  an 
improper  degt«e,  and  causes  a  wasteful  consumption  of 
fhel,  a  krge  opening  to  a  short  fbnnel  will  allow  the  smoke 
toeeeape  into  the  room;  baoaaee  all  tbe  air  required  by  the 
ehimney  may  enter  at  one  side  of  the  opening,  leaving  the 
other  side  free  iirom  cmrent,  and  therefne  allowing  tbe 
smoke  to  puff  out.  In  such  a  case  the  draogfat  is  weakened 
by  the  ooldnesa  of  the  air  which  eaters  the  ehimney  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  fire  as  to  be  very  little  affseted  by  it. 
This  defbct  most  be  remedied  by  eontraetiog  the  opening ; 
and  tbe  neeeasary  degree  of  eontraotion  may  be  asoartained 
by  covering  the  top  or  sides  of  tbe  opening  with  boarda  un- 
tn  the  smoke  eeasea  te  enter  the  rsom.  Staves  are  now 
asade  in  sach  a  form  that  a  oontiacted  opening  is  not  neces- 
sarily mean  in  its  appearance;  tbe  marble  top  and  aidea  of 
the  flre-plaoe  being  of  handaema  dimensions,  while  the 
opening  is  oaotracted  by  ornamental  iron-work.  This  &ult 
in  oonsanctioB  is  still  very  eommon. 

S.  Tbe  third  cause  of  defeetive  action  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Franklin  is  tbe  funnel  or  chimney  being  toe  short  Tbe 
same  effect  is  ptodnoed  when,  as  in  some  ill-contrived 
houses,  the  flue  from  an  upper  story  is  turned  into  one  from 
a  lower  room ;  for  in  such  a  case,  when  a  fin  is  burnt  in 
the  upper  stov^  the  only  available  length  of  chimuey,  as 
far  as  dranght  is  ooncemed,  is  that  between  the  point  of 
jnmstion  and  the  top  of  the  funoel,  because  than  is  free 
aoeess  for  air  at  the  point  of  junctioa,  from  the  lower  pan 
of  the  main  flue.  In  like  manner  the  length  of  the  main 
fine  atm  only  he  oouated  from  the  bottom  to  the  point 
where  the  collateral  chimney  joins  it,  and  brings  in  a  supply 
of  air.  The  inconvenience  of  smdi  an  arrangement  may 
be  aomewhat  dimiaiahed  by  m  contrtvaoee  for  efaaing  the 
coltataral  flue  when  not  in  use.  The  shortness  of  a  ehimney 
may  somstiuies  he  renderod  faarmlesa  bf  cautracting  the 
entrance,  so  that  aU  the  air  entenng  it  shall  be  highk 
heated,  by  paaaing  imasediately  over  tbe  fire;  but  iot 
kitehen  cmimneya,  where  Iai{^  openings  are  ioditpensable, 
our  author  recommends  the  ereotaon  of  two  additional  fun- 
nels, one  on  each  side  of  the  ertgiaal  one;  each  funnel 
having  a  distinct  opening  of  moderate  size,  and  those  at  the 
sides  being  provided  with  slides,  so  that  one  or  both  might 
be  closed  when  not  in  use.  One  mlvantage  daiined  for 
this  plan  is,  that  the  stack  of  three  chinuMys  may  be  safely 
oarried  up  to  a  greater  heii^t  than  a  singk  funned  could  be. 

4.  DiKrent  chimneys  in  the  same  fawtse  oeeosionally 
overpower  each  other.  If  we  suppeaa  two  stoves,  each  hav- 
ing u  distinct  chimney,  in  a  room  withoot  a  aufflcieBt  sup- 
ply of  air  from  without,  we  mar  oeuoeiva  tint  one  fin 
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b««omiog  stronger  than  the  oth«r,  may  onrpowar  it,  and 
obtain  a  supply  of  air  down  the  chinuwy  of  weakeat  draught ; 
the  descending  current  of  couKe  blowing  the  smoke  of  the 
weaker  flue  into  the  room>  Precisely  the  same  effect  will 
take  place  if  the  stoves  are  in  different  rooms,  provided  their 
be,  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  doors,  a  communioatigo  be- 
tween them.  This  wUl  afloount  for  the  common  case  of  a  par- 
lour chimney  smoking  whenever  the  room-door  is  opened, 
although  it  may  act  properly  when  the  room  is  closed,  and 
thereby  cut  off  fh)m  the  effect  of  4ie  kimhen  chimney.  The 
proper  cure  for  this  is  the  pame  fw  for  the  first-mention«d 
cause  of  smoking.  If  every  room  have  a  free  supply  of  air 
fl-om  without,  there  will  cease  to  be  any  probability  of  the 
chimney  of  one  apartment  overpoweriDg  that  of  another.   > 

5.  The  next  cause  of  fikilure  in  the  action  of  a  chimney 
arises  from  the  situation  of  the  house.  If  a  bouse  stand 
under  the  brow  of  a  hill,  er  i(i  the  vicinity  of  a  much  higher 
building,  the  wind,  passing  over  the  higher  obstacle,  appears 
to  beat  down  into  the  chimneys  of  the  sheltered  bouse,  and 
80  to  prevent  the  exit  of  smoke.  This  may  sometimes  be 
remedied  by  raising  the  chimney,  and  in  other  cases  by 
means  of  a  cowl,  or  turning-cap,  the  opening  of  whieh 
always  turns  from  the  wind.  The  ordinary  o«wl  is  turned 
by  means  of  a  vane  attached  to  its  upper  part ;  but  one 
patented  in  1S31  by  Mr  Pollard  is  turned  by  wheels  set  in 
motion  by  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  oblique  vanes  of 
a  rotatory  flyer ;  the  apparatus  resembling  that  used  on  a 
large  scale  for  turning  the  upper  .part  of  a  tower  windmill. 
In  the  'Mechanic's  Magaiine.'  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  121,  is  a  ds- 
seription  of  a  cowl  in  which  the  end  opposed  to  the  wind  is 
not  solid,  but  concave  or  funnel-shaped,  and  terminating  in  a 
small  pipe.  By  this  arrangement  the  vind  pMta*  through  the 
centre  of  the  cowl,  and  is  supp<^ad  to  assist  in  carrying  away 
the  smoke.  The  plan  is  stated  to  have  proved  suooessful  in 
some  cases  that  had  been  deemed  incurable.  Many  other 
contrivances  for  the  same  piirpose  have  been  used,  but  only 
one  other  will  be  adverted  to  hen.  It  consiats  of  a  squaie 
box  placed  on  the  top  of  the  chimney,  each  side  of  which 
consists  of  a  door,  hmged  at  one  edge,  and  oonneoted,  by 
means  of  an  iron  rod,  wiUi  the  door  on  the  4mostta  side  of 
the  box  or  cowl,  in  such  a  w^y  that  when  one  aogt  is  oleaed 
by  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  opposite  one  opens,  and  allows 
the  smoke  to  escape.  This  simple  apparatus,  which  is 
stated  to  be  in  common  use  at  Olasgow,  is  deaoribed  and 
represented  in  Hebert's  'Engineer's  and  Mechanic's  Ency- 
clopaedia,' vol.  i.,  p.  367.  Franklin  recommends,  when  a 
house  is  built  in  ue  immediate  vicinity  of  a  hill  that  is 
likely  to  produce  the  effect  above  deacribed,  that  the  doMS 
should  be  made  in  the  side  nearest  the  hill,  in  order  that 
the  wind  entering  them  may  oouniernalance  the  pressure 
<n  the  chimneys^  and  so  lessen  its  iigurious  effisot. 

6.  Chimneys  occasionally  smoke  from  a  cause  just  the  re- 
verse of  that  last  described.  This  occurs  when  the  ohim- 
neys  are  low,  and  stand  between  the  wind  and  a  high 
building,  or  neighbouring  edifice,  so  that  the  air  is  dammed 
up,  as  It  were,  round  about  them.  This  case  appears  to  be 
a  very  diSBcult  one  to  deal  with;  for*  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  resisting  the  escape  of  the  smoke  in  every 
direction,  cowls  are  of  very  little  use.  Raising  the  chimneys 
appears  to  be  almost  the  only  alternative. 

7.  Another  cause  of  smoking  is  the  injudicious  arrang»- 
ment  of  the  door  or  doors  of  a  room.  If  the  door  be  on  the 
same  side  as  the  fire- places  and  occasion  it  to  smoke  by 
sending  a  current  acros^he  front  of  the  stove,  either  it  must 
be  altered  so  as  to  open  in  the  opposite  disaatioB,  or  a  sereea 
must  be  used  between  it  and  the  stove. 

8.  Smoke  is  sometimes  blown  down  a  chimney  which  is 
;>ut  of  use.  This  arises  from  the  eireumstaDee  that  a  stack 
of  chimneys  usually  maintaina  a  note  unifima  temperatuce 
than  the  surrounding  air.  So  long  as  their  temperature 
exceeds  that  of  the  exteriwl  atmosptwra,  though  it  may  be 
in  a  very  trifling  degreeu  there  is  an  upKoni  current  through 
them ;  but  when,  as  in  (he  middle  of  the  day,  the  air  gene- 
rally becomes  warmer  than  that  in  the  chimueya,  the  cur- 
rent moves  downward,  carrying  wHh  it  smoke  that  may 
happen  to  be  passing  over,  or  escaping  from  a  neighbour- 
ing flue.  A  plate  or  register,  eloaiag  the  bottom  of  the 
chimney  when  out  of  use.  obviate*  thia  insonvenienae.  It  is 
also  very  useful  in  affording  ready  means  of  r«t|^lating  the 
draught  of  the  chimney,  and  thereby  eeonomisiiig  &el.  and 
avoiding  unnecessary  earrents  of  air  tiuoogh  the  room. 

9.  Lastly,  chimneys  which  uadw  vdinatf  eiieumttaaoes 
perform  very  well,  occjiMonaUy  nnoke  ia  eaniequonee  of  Htm 


passage  of  a  strong  wind  over  them,  whieh  the  force  ef  the 
rising  vapour  is  insufiieient  to  cope  with.  Fraakhn  states 
*hat  in  Veniee  it  was  customary  to  make  the  top  of  the  flea 
funnel-shaped,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
smoke  under  such  circumstances;  but  that  when  be  lived 
a  different  practice  pfevailed.— 4hat  of  reduoing  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  to  a  long  narrow  sht.  Ptobably  a  eowl  might 
be  of  use  in  suob  a  eaae. 

Although  Fmoklin  atatesthat  he  found  smoke  geneimlly 
tractable,  when  ,d6idt  with  in  a  pioper  way,  and  that  h« 
could  make  it  escape  in  almost  any  direetian  he  chose,  ho 
met  with  some  very  puasling  cases.  In  one  instance  when 
a  chimney  resisted  all  applianeaa,  it  was  dbeovarad  that, 
owing  to  the  irregular  settlement  of  the  briekwevk,  it  had  a 
large  fissure  which  admitted  the  eold  air.  In  another  ease 
a  chimney  on  which  several  experimente  had  been  tried, 

g roved  to  be  choked  up  by  the  building  of  birds'  nests, 
imilar  instances  still  ocoasionally  baifie  the  tmake-doetor ; 
but  most  smoky  chimneys  may  be  aocounted  for  by  one  of 
the  above  canses,  and  remedied  by  the  means  suggested. 

Contumption  or  Pwr^eation  ^  Smoht. — The  anisanoe 
occasioned  by  the  smoke  of  coal-fires  has  formed  a  subjeet 
of  complaint  from  the  earliest  times  in  which  mineral  fliel 
was  extensively  used ;  and  the  great  increase  of  steam-engine 
and  other  furnaces,  consequent  on  the  extension  of  mano- 
bcturee,  has  afforded,  of  late  years,  additional  ground  for 
attempts  to  abate  the  nuisance.  Saeh  attempts  are  import- 
ant, not  only  for  the  purification  of  the  air,  but  also  for  the 
economy  of  fuel;  since  the  matter  which  gives  smoke 
objectionable  density  and  colour  is  unconsumed  fuel  in  a 
finely  divided  state.  It  appean  therefore  that  if  a  supply 
of  air  oould  be  tlvown  into  a  fire  In  sueh  a  way  as  to  occa- 
sion the  combustion  of  the  carbonaceous  matter,  the  result 
would  be  that  a  greater  amount  of  heat  would  be  obtained 
from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
nuisanoe  of  smoke  would  be  riwted.  But  while  this  is  true 
in  theorv,  and  almost  every  scheme  brought  forward  for  the, 
so-oalled,  consumption  of  smoke  lays  claim  to  great  advan- 
tages on  the  score  of  economy,  it  seems  that  no  important 
saving  has  yet  been  effected  in  practice.  Even  an  act  of 
parliament,  passed  in  consequence  of  the  Report  of  a  Select 
Committee  appointed  in  1819  and  1880,  *  to  inquire  how  tar 
it  may  be  praeticable  to  compel  penons  nsing  steam-engines 
and  furnaces  in  their  different  works,  to  erect  them  in  a 
manner  less  prejudicial  to  public  health  and  public  comfort,' 
though  it  has  afforded  the  means  of  removing  the  uuisanee 
in  some  instances,  has  failed  to  relieve  our  manufocturiag 
towns  generally  from  the  murky  exhalations  of  fnmaoe- 
cbimneys,  notwithstanding  the  recorded  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  object  sought  after— -an  efficient  means  of 
destroying  smoke— had  '  been  satiafootMily  and  effectually 
obtained. 

It  aiay  be  ohaerved  that  the  quantity  of  aawke  emitted 
from  furnace-chimneys  varies  mnoh  with  the  state  of  the 
fire;  being  greatest  when  a  mass  of  fresh  Aiei  is  thrown  on, 
and  least  when  the  fire  has  burned  clear,  or  the  fiiel  is  fully 
ignited.  Attention  to  this  circumstance,  on  the  part  of  the 
stoker,  will  greatly  diminish  the  nuisanoe ;  because  if  he 
throw  on  the  fresh  fuel  in  a  thin  layer,  it  will  the  sooner 
become  perfectly  ignited  ;  and,  by  la^ng  it  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  furnace,  the  dense  smoke  arising  from  it  ha*  to  pas* 
over  that  part  of  the  fire  which  is  in  a  slate  of  more  perfect 
combustion,  and  is  thereby  in  a  great  measure  eonsumed. 
Many  of  the  contrivances  introduced  or  suggested  as  smoke- 
eonsuming  fiimaoes  act  on  these  principles ;  arrangements 
being  adopted  to  insure  the  right  feeding  of  the  fire  without 
much  attention  on  the  port  of  the  firemen.  In  the  appant* 
tns  of  Mr.  Steel,  for  instance,  whieh  is  fiilly  described  and 
repiesented  in  the  Report  of  the  Fuliamentary  Committee  of 
1819,  the  fuel  ia  supplied  in  a  constant  stream,  by  means  of 
aa  inclined  hopper ;  the  quantity  of  coal  supplied  in  a  given  ' 
time,  and  the  siae  of  the  pieees,  being  regulated  by  meatM  of 
a  grooved  roller ;  while  it  is  distributed  all  oyer  the  fumaoe 
by  the  motion  of  the  grate  itself,  whieh  is  of  a  eircalar  form, 
and  turns  on  a  central  pivot  A  similar  method  of  feeding 
the  fite  is  adopted  in  Brunton's  patent  apparatus,  of  wbioa 
an  account  will  be  found  in  the  same  Report.  In  some  fVir- 
naees  of  the  more  usual  form  a  similar  object  is  aimed  at  by 
inclining  the  grates,  or  making  portions  of  them  moveable. 

It  is  usually  stated  that  the  first  important  attempt  mod* 
in  this  country  ibr  the  combustion  of  smoke  was  that  of 
Watt,  who  obtaiaod  a  patent  in  1785  for  a  method  of  ooa- 
■tracting  flumaaa*  in  wish  a  way  as  to  oauae  ■  the  smoke  or 
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ftune  of  the  firegh  fuel,  in  its  way  to  the  fluei,  or  chimney, 
to  pau,  together  with  a  current  of  fre*h  air,  through,  ov«r, 
or  among  fuel  which  has  already  ceased  to  smoke,  or  which 
u  convwted  into  coke,  charcoal,  or  cinders,  and  which  is 
intensely  hot ;  by  which  means  the  smoke  and  grosser  parts 
of  the  flame,  by  coming  into  close  contact  with,  or  by  being 
brought  near  unto,  the  said  intensely  hot  fuel,  and  by  being 
mixed  with  the  current  of  fresh  or  unbumed  air,  are  con- 
sumed or  converted  into  heat,  or  into  pure  flame,  free  from 
smoke.'  Since  that  time  innumerable  plans  have  been 
brought  forward  for  intraducing  the  necessary  supply  of  air 
to  the  furnace :  but  while  many  of  them  accomplish  the 
pariflcation  of  the  smoke  as  completely  as  could  be  desired, 
they  are  generally  found  either  to  increase  the  oousomption 
of  fuel,  or  to  weaken  the  draught  of  the  furnace.  If  the 
air  admitted  to  the  furnace  be  cold,  it  diminishes  the  heat 
of  the  fire ;  and  if  hot,  expense  is  incurred  in  beating  it, 
whether  thb  be  effected  by  a  separate  fire  or  by  passing  the 
air  in  pipes  through  the  chimney.  Without  pretending  to 
enumerate  the  plans  that  have  been  tried,  even  within  the 
last  few  years,  allusion  may  bo  made  to  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Chanter,  especially  as  applied  to  the  use  of  coal  in  loco- 
motive engines.  Most  railway  companies  are  required,  by 
their  acts  of  incorporation,  to  avoid  the  emission  of  smoke 
from  their  engines ;  and  this  is  usually  done,  at  great  ex- 

Esnse,  by  the  use  of  coke.  The  plain  of  Mr.  Chanter,  which 
as  been  tried  with  great  promise  of  success,  consists  in  the 
introduction  of  a  deflector  dipping  into  the  burning  fuel, 
which  compels  the  smoke  from  the  crude  coal  to  pass 
through  a  mass  of  burning  coke,  which  is  supplied  through 
a  smill  door,  and  conduct^  at  once  to  the  back  of  the  fur- 
nace. By  this  means  three  parts  of  coal  may  be  used  to 
one  of  ooke,  with  very  little  risk  of  much  smoke. 

Another  mode  of  destroying  smoke,  which  appears  to 
answer  the  purpose  very  completely,  is  by  injecting  steam 
into  the  fiimace.  The  plan  has  been  tried  by  several  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  apparatus  which  has  attracted  most  notice 
is  that  of  Mr.  Iveson,  in  which  the  steam  is  thrown  into  the 
fire  in  several  minute  jets,  from  a  fan-shaped  distributor  in 
the  fere  part  of  the  furnace.  The  steam  not  only  destroys 
the  smoke,  but  also  greatly  increases  the  intensity  of  the 
fire;  so  much  so,  indwd,  as  to  sanction  the  supposition  that 
Uie  steam  is  decomposed,  and  that  its  component  gases  are 
consumed.  Thus  tne  necessity  for  a  lai^e  chimney  is  obvi- 
ated, it  beipg  only  necessary  to  provide  a  small  passage  for 
the  escape  of  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion.  Experi- 
ments on  the  same  furnace,  with  and  without  the  injection 
of  steam,  indicate  a  saving  of  fuel  to  the  amount  of  thirty- 
three  per  cent. ;  the  consumption  in  five  hours  being  re- 
spectively 658  and  812  lbs.  As  a  tetwback  from  this 
saving,  the  pten  requires,  in  a  steam-engine  furnace,  about 
one-tenth  of  the  steam  generated,  and  in  other  furnaces 
Tenders  necessary  the  erection  of  a  small  boiler.  It  is  pro- 
posed, in  high-pressure  engines,  to  make  use  of  the  waste 
steam  for  the  purpose  of  injection.  A  patent  was  obtained 
in  1838,  by  Mr.  Chapp^  for  the  use  of  a  stream  or  shower 
of  hot  water  thrown  into  the  fiirnaee  in  the  same  way. 

Besides  the  numerous  plans  for  the  combustion  of  smoke, 
various  methods  have  beeu  tried  on  a  limited  scale  for  con- 
ducting it  to  a  distance  from  the  buildings  in  which  it  is 
formed,  by  means  of  subterraneous  channds;  and  for  con- 
densing it  by  means  of  a  shower  of  water,  so  that  the  sooty 
matter  might  be  conveyed  away  by  the  sewers.  Some  in- 
teresting experiments  on  the  purification  of  the  noxious 
smoke  emitted  from  copper-smelting  furnaces,  are  detailed 
in  Gill's  'Technical  Repository,'  vol.  ir.,  p.  1,  &e.  Without 
offering  any  opinion  as  to  the  means  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  it  may  be  «>bserved  ti-''  some  simple  aud  eoono- 
miod  method  of  destroying  ti.**-  Jvisance  of  smoke,  from 
private  bouses  as  well  as  from. factories  and  steam-vesseLi, 
would  tend  greatly  to  the  salubrity  and  cleanliness  of  large 
towns,  and  will  probably  soon  be  introduced. 

SMOKE-JACK,  an  apparatus  believed  to  be  of  German 
origin,  by  which  the  rising  current  in  a  chimney,  acting 
upon  the  inclined  vanes  of  a  wheel  fixed  in  the  AtnneU 
gives  motion,  through  a  train  of  wheels,  to  any  matter 
which  is  hung  before  the  fire  to  roast.  This  contrivance  is 
now  almost  superseded  by  jacks  impelled  by  the  descent  of 
a  weight  or  the  uncoiling  of  a  spring.  The  smoke-jack 
appears  to  be  of  early  origin ;  for  it  is  stated  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  '  Snoyclopceidia  Britaimiea,*  on  the  authority 
of  Messineer,  that  it  is  represented  in  a  painting  at  Num- 
barg,  which  is  known  to  be  older  than  13dO. 


SMOLENSK,  a  government  of  the  Russian  empire,  was 
acquired  by  Russia  from  Lithuania  in  1654.  It  is  situated 
between  53°  12'  and  56'  SO'  N.  1st.,  and  between  30°  20'  and 
35"  80'  E.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by 
Pskow,  on  the  north-east  by  Twer,  on  the  east  by  Moscow, 
on  the  south-east  by  Kaluga  and  Orel,  on  the  south  by 
Csemigow,  on  the  south-west  by  Mohilew,  and  on  the  west 
by  Witepsk.  The  area  is  20,000  square  miles,  and  the 
population  1,200,000. 

The  country  is  an  undulating  plain,  broken  only  by  low 
hills.  The  soil  is  clay,  mixed  with  sand  and  black  mould. 
Some  parts  are  very  fertile,  and  all  well  repay  the  expense 
of  cultivation.  The  country  forms  an  elevated  table-land, 
and  a  part  of  the  Alauman  Hills  extends  into  it  from  the 
north-west,  and  contains  the  sources  of  several  considerable 
rivers.  There  are  many  marshes.  The  principal  rivers,  are : 
I,  the  Dnieper,  which  rises  in  the  marshes,  but  though 
swelled  by  the  junction  of  several  other  rivers,  is  shallow 
and  not  navigable  in  this  government;  2,  the  Obscha;  3, 
the  Miseha;  4,  the  Kaspla,  which  run  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion to  the  Duna ;  5,  the  Ugra,  which  flows  eastward  to  the 
Oka ;  6,  the  Gshat,  and  7,  the  Wasuga,  both  which  run 
into  the  Volga.  There  are,  it  is  said,  150  lakes,  but  none 
of  considerable  extent,  and  manv  morasses.  As  the  country 
lies  so  high,  the  dimate  is  colder  than  that  of  other  pro- 
vinces in  the  same  latitude.  The  frost  in  winter  is  very 
severe,  and  the  ice  does  not  break  up  till  April ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  heat  of  the  summer  months  is  very  great, 
vegetetion  luxuriant,  the  weather  not  changeable,  and  the 
air  healthy. 

Natural  I^rodueUoiu  ;  Agriculture  ;  Mamtfaeture* ;  Trade. 
—The  government  produces  corn  (especially  rye),  about 
four  million  chetwerts  in  a  year,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco  and 
hops,  culinary  vegetables,  and  some  fruit,  but  the  wealth  of 
the  country  consists  chiefly  in  the  immense  forests,  which 
supply  timber  for  the  use  of  the  province  itself^  and  also  for 
the  navy,  particularly  fine  masts,  which  are  sent  to  Riga. 
These  forests  abound  in  game  of  all  kinds ;  elks,  deer,  wild 
boars,  wolves,  bears,  and  lynxes  are  found  in  them,  and 
prodigious  quantities  of  wild  birds.  Much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  breed  of  horses,  which  are  of  a  good  Lithuanian 
race.  Oxen  are  used  in  agriculture  as  well  as  horses ;  and 
great  numbers  are  fattened  for.  exportation.  Swine  are 
very  numerous,  but  sheep  do  not  appear  to  thrive.  The 
fishen-  is  of  no  importance ;  the  Quantity  of  sturgeon,  shad- 
fish.  Sec.  does  not  exceed  four  tnousand  poods  in  a  year, 
and  the  profit  is  not  above  seven  thousand  rubles.  The 
country-people  have  great  numbers  of  bees.  The  minerals 
are  copper,  salt  in  abundance,  and  bog-iron.  Tfaoueb 
Smolensk  is  not  among  the  manufacturing  provinces  of  the 
empire,  the  inhabitants  being  chiefly  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  rural  occupations  in  general,  the  country-people 
manu&oture  linen  and  woollen  cloths.  The  Smolensk 
carpets  are  in  great  repute,  and  employ  a  large  number  of 
looms,  which  are  mostly  worked  by  the  women.  There  are 
numerous  saw-mills,  brandy  distilleries,  tanneries,  soap  and 
candle  manubctories,  and  some  glasshouses. 

The  exports  of  this  government  are  com,  flour,  groaU, 
peas,  hemp,  and  flax  of  superior  quahty,  some  hemp-seed 
and  linseed  and  oil,  horse-hair,  hides,  hogs'  bristles,  wool, 
honey,  wax,  masts  to  Riga,  timber  and  firewood  to  tba 
Dnieper,  boats  made  for  the  navigation  of  the  Oka.  the 
Volga,  and  the  Diina ;  horses,  oxen,  swine,  salt  pork,  tallow, 
and  lard.  Most  of  the  articles  are  conveyed  by  land  to  Riga, 
Wilna,  and  Moscow;  a  great  part  of  the  cattle  are  driven 
to  Poland,  and  thence  to  Germany,  and  the  timber  is  floated 
down  the  rivers  which  foil  into  the  Duna,  the  Oka.  and  the 
Volga.  The  imports  are  colonial  produce,  wines,  fine  manu- 
factured goods,  and  various  articles,  which,  if  they  cannot  be 
called  neoessaries,  nor  yet  designated  as  luxuries,  are  how- 
ever nearly  indispensable  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
civilized  life.  The  principal  commercial  towns  are  Wiasma 
and  Gshatsk.  Smolensk,  situated  on  the  main  road  to 
Moscow,  likewise  takes  an  active  share  in  the  foreign 
commeroe,  but  is  chiefly  engaged  with  inland  and  retail 
trade. 

ReUgiou  ami  Ed»eaiion.—Tho  great  majority  of  the 
inhabiianU  are  of  the  Russian-Greek  church,  under  the 
bishop  of  Smolensk,  whose  diocese  is  co-extensive  with 
the  government,  and  has  608  parishes.  The  Poles,  Jews, 
and  Germans  are  few  in  numbor.  For  public  instructioD 
Smolensk  is  under  the  University  of  Moscow,  but  educa- 
tion is  very  baokwird.    In  1832  there  were  only  18  civil 
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Mthools.  with  45  tekchen  and  1097  Kholsn;  8  ecclesiasti- 
cal schools,  with  27  teachers  and  1534  scholars; — total, 
26  schools,  72  teachers  2631  scholars ;  so  that  there  was 
only  one  scholar  out  of  450  inhabitants.  Many  schools  have 
been  since  founded,  but  we  have  not  the  specific  official 
accounts.    The  government  is  divided  into  twelve  circles. 

SiioLXNaK,  the  chief  town  of  the  government,  is  in 
54°  50'  N.  lat  and  38°  E.  Io»g..  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  which  is  there  navigable,  and  over  which  there  is 
a  wooden  bridge.  It  is  the  key  to  the  interior  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  on  the  road  to  Moscow,  and  is  strongly  for- 
tified; it  ia  surrounded  with  a  wall  30  feet  high  and  IS  feet 
thick,  nearly  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  has  a  strong  oitadel. 
Smolensk  ia  one  of  the  most  antient  towns  in  Russia,  and 
the  date  of  its  origin  is  not  known.  Its  name  occurs  in  the 
Russian  Annals  as  fisr  back  as  879.  It  wai  subsequently 
an  independent  principality,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  suffered  by  the  attacks  of  the  Knssians 
of  Kieir,  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  Lithuanians.  The  Lithu- 
anians obtained  possession  of  it  in  1413.  In  the  next  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken 
by  the  Poles  and  Russians,  till  it  was  finally  taken  by  the 
latter  in  1654,  and  formally  ceded  to  them  by  Poland  bv 
the  treaties  of  1667  and  1686.  It  was  then  strongly  fortified. 
In  1818  the  first  serious  conflict  between  the  army  of  Napo- 
leon, and  the  Russians,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  took  place 
on  the  Ifith  and  1 7th  of  August,  under  the  walls  of  Smo- 
lensk, when  it  was  bombarded  and  set  on  fire.  Tvo-thirds 
of  the  town  were  reduced  to  ruins.  The  Russians  stated 
their  loss  at  4000  men ;  that  of  the  French  was  8000,  and 
that  of  the  Poles  5000.  The  Russians  could  not  pardon 
Barclay  de  Tolly  for  giving  up  this  holy  city,  as  they  call  it, 
without  a  pitched  battle.  On  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the 
French  in  November,  they  blew  up  part  of  the  works.  In 
1613  there  remained  only  459  habitable  housM,  and  317 
capable  of  being  repaired.  The  number  of  the  inhalntants 
was  reduced  to  4000.  Smolensk,  though  not  a  handsome 
citv,  is  now  much  superior  to  what  it  was  before  ISIS,  when 
it  was  almost  entirely  built  of  wood.  The  part  rebuilt  since 
that  time  is  more  regular;  the  houses  generally  of  stone, 
and  many  of  them  handsome.  The  public  buildings  are 
numerous ;  there  are  sixteen  Greek  churches,  three  con- 
vents, one  Roman  Catholic  and  one  Lutheran  chapel,  nu- 
merous charitable  institutions,  agymnasium,  a  seminary  for 
priesu,  a  miliUry  school,  &c.  The  manufttcturns  are  lin-sn, 
leather,  silks,  hats,  and  soap ;  and  the  inhabitants  carry  on 
a  brisk  trade  in  their  own  manufactures  and  in  the  natural 
productions  of  the  country.  The  population  at  the  lowest 
estimate  is  now  12,000 ;  some  late  writers  state  it  at  20,000. 

WiABUA,  about  110  miles  from  Smolensk,  on  the  road  to 
Moscow,  is  a  considerable  town,  with  12,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  built  on  a 
hill,  and  surrounded  with  a  wall.  There  being  large  vacant 
spaces,  it  covers  a  great  extent  of  ground,  so  that  viewed  at 
a  distance  it  looks  much  more  considerable  than  it  really  is, 
an  illusion  which  is  aided  by  the  steeples  and  domes  of 
nearly  thirty  churches. 

PoBESTicBJE  on  the  Kaspla,  which  is  here  nav^able,  is 
a  town  with  600J  nhabitants,  5U  miles  from  Smolensk.  It 
has  a  considerable  transit  trade,  and  is  the  staple  place  for 
the  commerce  between  Smolensk  and  Riga. 

DososoBuscH,  on  the  Dnieper,  is  a  pretty  and  well- 
built  town,  with  4000  inhabitants,  who  have  some  manufac- 
tures and  considerable  trade. 

SMOLLETT,  TOBIAS,  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Card- 
ros8,  in  1721,  of  good  family;  his  gtandfother.  Sir  James 
Smollett  of  Bonhill,  upon  whom  he  was  left  dependent,  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  Scottish  parliament  The  lovely 
scenes  among  which  he  was  bred  had  no  doubt  considerable 
influence  on  his  tastes  and  feelings ;  and  he  describes  them 
in  '  Humphrev  Clinker'  with  great  relish.  He  was  sent 
to  school  at  Dumbwton,  where,  under  Mr.  Love,  he  made 
great  proficiency  in  the  classics.  His  tendeuov  to  ridicule 
was  manifested  very  early,  and  he  wrote  abundant  satirical 
verses  on  his  schoolfellows ;  and  he  also,  with  a  boyish  pa- 
triotism, wrote  a  poem  on  '  Wallace,'  which  has  been  lost 
He  left  Dumbarton  for  Olasgow,  where  he  chose  the  nro- 
feskkm  of  medicine,  and  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Groraon, 
surgeon,  whom  Smollett  is  supposed  to  have  ridiculed  as 
Potion,  in  '  Roderick  Random.^ 

His  medical  studies  were  but  indilftirently  panned :  the 
more  attractive  pnrtait  of  literature  and  history— the  passion 
for  miscellaneous  mding  which  so  oflen  b«Mts  nen  of  genius, 


unable  to. confine  themselves  to  any  one  branch  of  study 
— and  whieh  so  materially  assisted  him  in  his  sabseqnent 
literary  career — diverted  his  attention.  Satirical  verses; 
pnuttieal  jokes,  prompted  by  a  wild  reckless  spirit  of 
enjoyment ;  poetical  and  literary  studies ;  fruitless  ei^ea- 
vours  to  give  the  proper  direction  to  his  energies;  these 
occupied,  not  quite  unprofltaUy,  bis  early  years.  Before 
oompletiuj;  his  eighteenth  year  he  finished  a  tragedy  called 
'  The  Regicide ;'  the  preikee  to  which,  written  ten  years  after^ 
is  perhaps  the  most  amusing  portion.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  require  in  such  a  production  any  of  the  requisites  of 
tragedy ;  it  would  be  ui\)ust  to  olyeot  to  so  prosaic  a  man 
as  Smollett,  that  it  is  only  stilted  prose ;  and  it  would  be  still 
more  unjust  to  criticise  it  otherwtoe  than  as  the  production 
of  a  boy;  but  when  we  find  him  in  his  preface  railing  at  the 
managers,  and  looking  on  himself  as  a  very  ill-used  man 
because  it  was  not  prodoced ;  and  when  we  look  at  this  tra- 
gedy, which  he  brought  with  him  to  London  in  the  hopes 
of  making  his  fortune,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  tricks  of 
managers,  nor  at  his  being  reduced  to  'print  it,  aid  shame 
the  rogues.' 

In  1741  Smollett  was  appomted  surgeon's  mate  on  board 
a  ship  of  the  line,  and  he  sailed  on  the  expedition  to  Car- 
tbagena.  He  describes  this  expedition  in '  Roaerick  Random,' 
and  also  with  historical  accuracy  in  the '  Compendium  of  Voy- 
ages and  Travels'  which  he  published  in  1756.  He  quitted 
the  service  in  disgust  whilst  m  the  West  Indies,  and  resided 
for  some  time  in  Jamaica,  in  what  capacity  is  not  known. 
It  was  here  that  he  met  and  fell  in  love  with  Anne  Lascelles, 
whom  he  subsequently  married.  On  his  return  to  London, 
1 746,  his  imaginatnn  was  inttamed  at  the  exaggerated  de- 
scriptions  of  the  severities  practised  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Scottish  reheUion,  and  aoeordingiy  vented  itself  in 
some  stansas  of  prosaic  fhstian,  entitled  the  '  Tears  of  Scot- 
land.' *  His  friends  wished  him  to  suppress  this  piece,  as. 
having  a  tendency  to  ofiend  the  Whigs,  on  whose  patronage 
he  had  some  reliance ;  and  althongh  his  enthusiasm  was  at 
present  too  warm  for  advice,  and  he  had  from  this  time  de- 
clared war  against  the  Whig  ministers  un^  George  n.,yet 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  published  with  his  name  for 
many  years  after.' 

'  Advice,'  a  satire,  was  his  first  appearaooe  in  public,  in 
1746.  It  has  all  the  dirt  and  vehemence  of  Juvenal,  with 
none  of  the  power ;  it  alarmed  and  disgusted  his  flriends,  in- 
creased his  enemies,  and  en*aged  the  persons  attacked.  He 
wrote  also  an  opera  for  Covent-garden,  called '  Alceste.'  But  his 
ungovernable  temper  was  perpetually  provoked  at  the  deUys 
and  hindrances  of  a  theatre,  and  a  quarrel  with  the  manager 

Erevented  its  hiing  acted.  The  next  year  he  again  disgraced 
imself  by  a  satire,  the  '  Reproof,'  a  sequel  to  the '  Advioe,' 
and  of  the  same  stamp,  with  some  bitter  lines  on  Rich,  the 
manager  of  Covent-garden.  It  ia  curious  to  see  how  he 
quarrelled  with  all  the  managers,  and  thus  fi>r  ever  shut  the 
theatres  against  him ;  and  not  content  with  <)aarrelling,  he 
abused  and  ridiculed  all  who  did  not  agree  with  him  on  the 
merit  of  bis  pieces.  Oarrick,  Lacy,  Rich,  Quin,  Aken- 
side.  Lord  Lyttleton,  were  all  introduced  by  him  into  his 
novels  and  satires,  and  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  having 
ofiended  an  author's  vanity.  In  this  year,  1747,  he  married 
Miss  Lascelles,  who  was  to  have  had  three  thousand  pounds, 
but  owing  to  a  suit  he  obtained  only  a  small  portion  of  this 
dowry.  This  disappointment,  together  with  sundry  extra- 
vagances he  bad  been  led  into,  placed  him  in  a  very  un- 
pleasant pecuniary  position,  to  relieve  which  he  published, 
1748,  'Roderick  Random,'  the  first  and  best  of  bis  novels. 
It  is  an  admirable  novel,  and  one  which  must  ever  be  a 
frivourite.  The  style  is  easy  and  unaffected :  the  ineidetfts 
rapid,  varied,  but  loosely  connected  and  often  purposeless. 
The  humour  is  broad,  palpable,  and  coarse— mostly  of  a 
physical  nature,  and  deriviiig  its  fotoe  firom  external  eircum- 
stances;  for  instance,  Roderick's  'earrotty  looks,  which 
hung  down  over  his  shoulders  like  a  pound  of  eandles' — 
the  adventure  of  Strap  and  Mrs.  Weaile  (which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  Chaucer's  'Rove's  Tale') — Strap's  ignorance 
of  London,  and  the  adventures  and  blunders  which  arise 
tbereflrom.  Smollett's  humour  is  essentially  vulgar,  but 
hearty.  He  exhibits,  as  Haslitt  said,  the  ridiculous  acci- 
dents and  reverses  to  which  human  life  is  liable,  not  the 
*  stuff'  of  which  it  is  composed.  Smollett  does  not  probe 
to  the  quick,  as  Fielding  does,  nor  penetrate  beyond  the 
surface.  He  has  great  knowledge  of '  life,'  especially  in  its 
wont  shades,  but  little  of  *  character.'  He  knows  the  peou- 
liarities  of  men  better  than  their  motives ;  their  ecoentiieitiea 
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betUir  than  their  nftiures.  In  »  word,  he  hag  a  ready  «ye  to 
teize  tha  supcr&cial  distiaotions  of  mauuM  and  appearance, 
but  little  ioMgbt  int^  the  paesion*  and  charact^.  Here  lies 
F^ielding'ii  superiority.  On  the  other  hand,  he  baa  a  '  rude 
conception  of  generosity  in  some  of  his  characters,  of  which 
fielding  seems  incapable,  his  amiable  persons  being  merely 

food-natured.  It  is  owing  to  this  that  Strap  is  superior  to 
Cartridge ;  as  thar^  ia  a  heartinefH  and  warmth  of  feeling 
in  aome  of  th^  scenes  betw^n  Jieu^uaqt  Bowling  and  his 
nephew,  which  is  beyond  Fielding'*  powe(  of  impasaioood 
writing.'  (Hazlitt'a  Come  Writett^^.  838.) 

Id  17j0  Smollett  W9nt  to  Paris,  but  biapnyttdicet  against 
the  French  and  his  igooraiMe  of  their  Ifinguage  rendered 
bis  stay  there  a  short  one-  The  year  after  be  published 
'  Peregrine  Pickle,'  which  was  greatly  cead  and  applauded. 
He  received  '  a  handsome  reward '  for  irtaecting  the  prurient 
and  pr(«tligate  qoemoits  of  X<ady  Vane,  a^d  they  form  such 
a  mere  episode,  we  wonder  they  have  not  been  expunged.  It 
might  suit  this  morbid  vanity  of  tha '  Isdy'  to  pay  a  large 
sum  fbr  the  insertion  of  her  memoirs  in  a  populu  novel ; 
but  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  author  who  received  the 
money  for  auoh  a,  purpose  7— one  too  who  described  him- 
self as— 


'Toooittaflmttaruid  too  pnmd  to  Hmi 

Thina  be  the  jojrieu  dlgBlty  to  (tuTe. 

Having  done  it,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  hi* '  flattering 
himself  that  be  bfkd  expunged  every  adventure,  phrase,  an? 
insinuation  that  could  be  oonstrued  by  the  most  delicate 
readers  into  a  trespass  up«9U  tha  rules  of  decorum :'— the 
one  was  a  consequence  of  the  pther.  After  'Peregrine 
Pickle'  was  published,  be  rsaumed  bis  medical  profewion. 
and  announced  bintselC  as  DV-  Smollett ;  but  from  what 
university  he  obtained  his  degree  was  a  seooet,  and  remains 
one.  With  this  charaotet  however  be  eadeavoured  to  set 
up  in  Bath,  and  published  a  pamphlet  on  the '  External  Use 
of  Water.*  Noiody  howef  er  sosHaad  inclined  t*  trust  their 
healths  with  tha  '  pepulut  authoc' — teputation,  unless  ex- 
clusively profesHonu.  being  a  greater  drawbaefc  to  success 
than  the  nost^profoiml  stupidity.  Qiaappainted  therefore 
in  this  design,  he  again  took  up  the  pen  as  a  profession, 
and  fixed  himself  in  Chelsea,  where  he  wrote  the  '  Adven- 
tures of  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom.'  This  novel  has  not 
been  relished  so  much  ss  the  others,  and  with  reason; 
the  subject  and  characters  are  disgusting,  and  the  story  is 
tedious  sud  spun  out  There  is  however  aonw  biting  satire 
on  the  foUiea  attd  vices  of  the  world,  and  some  powerrol  writ- 
ing in  it.  The  robber-ecene  in  the  forest  is  a  mastorpieoe  of 
^et. 

In  I7M  be  published  by  subscription  his  translatien  of 
'  Don  Quixote ;'  this  translation,,  wnicsh  has  been  so  often 
praised,  is  worthless.  Let  any  one  compare  it  with  the 
original,  and  he  will  be  atruck  with  ita  inefficienoy.  All 
the  diOcuU  passages  are  slurred  over ;  Sanobo's  dry  pro- 
Vtarbial  humoi^  is  lost,  by  having  a  sort  of  eonseions 
sLsng  Dsixed  with  it ;  die  exquisite  gravity  of  tha  Den  is 
lost — bis  use  of  antiqae  heroic  words,  such  as  '  insula' 
for  '  isla,'  *  las  fazana*  que  haa  fecho'  lor  '  laa  haianaa  que 
Han  hecbo,'  bo.,  is  not  represented ;  the  mekneholy  and 
poetical  shades  of  kis  character  axe  not  seised,  and  the 
wki^e  beeeues  vulgarized.  Lord  Woodbouslae  was  the 
Srst  to  detaet,  in  his  'Essay  on  Translation,'  that  Smollett 
had  founded  his  translation  on  Ae  forgotten  ohm  of  Jarvis. 
He.  is  said  to  have  excelled  Jarvis,  but  wo  think  without 
juatiee.  Jarvis  bad  a  greater  knowledge  of  Bponish ;  and 
if  his  translation  be  dull,  it  is  at  least  firoe  from  the  vulga- 
rity and  Smellettism  (so  to  speak>  of  SmoUett,  which  the 
latter  has  oontrived  to  infiise  into  his  translation. 

Smollett  thaa  visaed  his  reUtioo*  in.Sootland,  and  on  hia 
return  to  London  undertook  th»maiMg«Bent  of  tke  '  Cri- 
tical Revieiv,'  whiek  waa  to  oppose  the '  Monthly  Beview.' 
His  taste,  was  vitiated,  and  oaprioioua,  aad  his  temper  irri- 
table :  his  jeahMsy  bittes  and  watohAtl,  aad  his  vanity  enor- 
SBMM.  These  ware  not  the  qualities  desirable  in  an  editor, 
and  in  consequeoee  his  poww  to  offend,  coupled  with  his 
delimit  iaofiMidinf.  disgraced  the  '  Review'  with  unseemly 
personalitiaB.  Aibob^'  tko  aaay  he  attaeked  was  Admiral 
Knowtes,  who  broiight  an  aetion  against  the  printer  of  the 
'  Review '  for  a  likel.  Smollett,  by  applying  to  persona 
aequainted  with  Knoalas.  ondaavound  to  stop  the  aotien, 
but  without  avails  and  when  judgment  was  about  to  be  pro- 
nounced on  the^iinter,  ho  stepped  forward  and  declared 
himself  the  author,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  lOOi.  and  be 
isaprioonod  for  three  montba     In  17A7  he  wrote  the  '  Ro- 


prisals,  or  the  Tars  of  Old  England,'  a  comedy,  which  Gar- 
rick,  in  spite  of  their  old  quarrel,  produoed  on  the  stage, 
where  however  it  had  only  small  suocass.  In  1758  he 
brought  out  his  '  Complete  History  of  England  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-ia-Chapells  in  1748. 
This  was  written  iu  the  space  of  fourteen  months— «  speci- 
men, as  it  has  been  observed,  of '  literary  industry,*  a  speci- 
men also  'of  literary  presumpUon.  Neither  his  temper  of 
mind  nor  bis  ptusuits  had  qualified  him  to  be  an  historical 
writer.  But  the  work  was  writtaa  in  a  elear  and  easy  shrle, 
and  it  was  very  popular,  and  was  immediatdy  roprinted  in 
Svo.  weekly  numbMS.  of  whiob  an  edition  of  tea  thousand 
was  rapidly  sold. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  the  '  Adventures  of 
Six  Launeelot  Gnaaves,'  a  stupid  and  tedious  intitation  of 
'  Don  Quixote.'  But  the  chwaoters  of  Cfow*^  Ferret,  and 
Clarke  are  amusing.  This  novel  was  printed  in  detached 
parts  in  the  '  British  Msgasino.'  The  success  of  his  '  Com- 
plete History'  induced  him  to  continue  it  from  1 748  to  1 764. 
The  volume  for  176£  waa  written  by  Guthrie  during  Smol- 
lett's afasenee  on  the  Continent.  Smollett  is  also  supposed 
to  have  written  the  aeeounts  of  Franco,  Italy,  and  Germany 
for  the  *  Universal  History.' 

On  Lord  Bute's  promotion  to  the  admiAiatration,  Smol- 
lett defended  bim  against  Wilkes  in  a  paper  caUed  the 
'  Briton,'  which  Wilkea  answered  by  his  celebrated  '  North 
Briton.'  Smollett's  paper  was  however  soon  diaeoDtinued 
and  his  servioee  unpaid.  About  1764  also,  having  mastered 
the  French  language,  ha  was  engaged  iu  a  translation 
of  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  a  oompuation  entitled  '  The 
Prewat  State  of  all  Natiobs.'  In  June,  1769,  'traduced.' 
aa  he  sentimentally  ittforms  us,  *  by  malige,  persecuted  by 
footion,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  domestio  ca- 
lamity,' he  went  to  Franee  and  Italy,  and  on  bis  return 
published  the  result  of  his  observatians. '  Travels  through 
France  and  Italy.'  Splenatic  and  prsjudieed,  thia  work 
has  long  been  toiijotten.  His  increasing  iU-bealth  made 
travailing  necessary,  and  accordingly  ho  went  to  Scotland, 
and  from  Bootlaind  to  Bath,  and  in  1767  found  himself 
considerably  restored.  His  renewed  vigour  was  shown  in 
the  '  Adventures  of  an  Atom,'  a  violent  political  satire, 
whereiii,  under  iletitious  namoi.  he  abused  ministers.  But 
hia  health  again  roquiring  a  milder  climatiw  this '  independ- 
ent wfiter,'  this  man  too  '  coy  to  flatter,'  got  his  friends  to 
solicit  the  very  ministers  whom  he  bad  satirised,  for  a  con- 
sulship. It  can  occasion  no  surprise  that  this  application 
did  not  sueeeed. 

In  1770  howeimB  be  t«(t  Knsland  again  for  Italy,  writing 
on  the  way  *  The  Bxpodition  of  Humpuey  Clinker,'  a  plea- 
sant gossiping  work,  which  has  remaued  a  favourite.  '  It 
is  Quite  as  amusing  as  goiug  the  journey  could  have  been ; 
and  we  have  just  as  good  an  idea  of  what  happened  on  the 
road  as  if  we  had  been  of  the  party.  Humphry  Clinker 
himself  is  exquisite ;  sAd  his  sweetheart  Winifrid  Jenkiiu 
not  much  benind  him.  Matthew  Bramble,  though  not 
altogeUier  original,  is  excellently  supported,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  prototype  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  iu  the 
"  Rivals."  But  Lisniishsgo  is  the  flower  of  the  flock.  His 
tenaciousness  in  argument  is  not  so  delightful  as  the  relaxa- 
tion of  his  logical  severity  when  he  finds  lus  fortune  mel- 
lowing in  the  wintry  smiles  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Brambh^  This 
is  the  best  preserved  and  .most  severe  of  all  Smollett's  dia- 
racters.  The  indecency  and  filth  in  this  novel  are  what 
must  be  allowed  to  all  Smollett's  writings.'  (HasUtt's '  Comic 
Writers^'  p.  239.) 

In  ths  neighbourhood  of  L^hom  he  limieiied  through 
the  summer  of  1 7  7 1 ,  and  died  onthe21stqf  Qptober,  in  the 
fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  Stout,  well-proportioned,  md 
eagagiog  in  person ;  cold  in  his  manners ;  impetuous,  ini- 
taUe,  and  unforgiving  in  temper ;  contemptuous  and  bitter 
towards  all  diffcrancos;  hearty  and  loving  in  all  sympathies; 
proud  and  yet  mean ;  vain,  yet  generous ;  of  quick,  versatile 
intellect ;  oonsidersble  information  i  broad  exuberant 
humour,  and  shrewd  observation— such  appears  to  have 
been  Tobias  Smollett  Aa  a  novelist  be  stands  next  lo 
Fielding — as  a  poet  he  is  not  to  be  named — and  in  refer- 
ence to  his  other  works  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
bookseller's  hack,  writing  foe  bread,  with  no  other  object 
than  dispatch. 

SMUGGLING  is  the  clandesti|>e  introduction  of  pro- 
hibited goods ;  or  the  illicit  introduction  of  goods  by  the 
evasion  of  this  legal  duties.  Exoessive  duties  preaent  sa 
ovorwholming  tamptatioD  to  mon  to  evade  then ;  aud  ths 
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Uw  loMB  k  OMt  jMrt  of  ita  moral  inflnenM  when  it  lint 
tempts  to  Tkiuition  of  it  and  then  punishe*  the  offence.    In 
]>Brts  of  a  eountry  where  a  '  free  trade '  is  extensivdjr  car- 
ried on,  the  smuggler  is  rather  a  popnlar  person  than  other- 
wise ;  in  some  countries,  as  in  Spain,  still  more  than  in 
England.    His  neighbours  do  not  usually  regard  his  mode 
of  acquiring  a  tiTelihOod  disgraceAil,  hat  rather  look  upon 
him  as  a  bandhotor  who  supplies  them  with  necessaries  and 
luxuries  at  a  cheap  rate.    '  To  protend,'  says  Adam  Smith, 
'to  haTo  any  leruple  about  buying  smuggled  goods  would  in 
most  oountriee  be  regarded  as  one  of  thoee  pedantic  pieces 
of  hypocrisy,  which,  instead  of  gaining  credit  with  anybody, 
serve  only  to  expose  the  person  who  pretends  to  practise 
them  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  greater  knave  thah  the  rest 
of  his   neighbours.'    This  is  probably  rather  too  strongly 
expressed;  hut  many  persons  even  attach  a  fictitious  value 
to  goods  which  have  Men  smuggled,  on  account  of  their 
cheapness  and  supposed  excellence ;  «>  much  so,  that  ar- 
ticles which  have  duly  passed  through  all  the  forma  of  the 
eustom-houae  are  freauently  offered  ror  sale  as  contraband. 
It  is  the  crimes  and  tne  moral  evils  which  are  the  offspring 
of  smuggling  that  are  to  be  dreaded  rather  than  smuggling 
itself.    The  true  remedy  is  a  wise  tariff.    It  annihilates  at 
once  a  traffic  whkih  no  ingennity  can  ever  put  down ;  for  all 
experience  proves  that  so  long  as  a  profit  can  be  made  by 
smuggling  sufficiently  high  to  counterbalance  the  necessarr 
risk,  it  will  not  fhil  to  flourish.    The  decrees  of  Berlin  and 
Milan,  instead  of  annihilating  commerce,  only  forced  it  into 
extraordinary  channels.    Silk  (torn  Italy,  for  example,  in- 
stead of  being  received  in  England  by  the  most  direct 
meana,  often  arrived  by  way  of  Archangel  and  Smyrna  ;  in 
the  former  iUstanee  being  two  years,  and  in  the  latter 
twelve  months  on  its  passage.    Bngar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and 
cotton-twist  wer«  dispatched  from  England  to  Saloniea,  and 
thence  conveyed  by  horses  and  mules  through  Servia  and 
Hungary  to  Vienna,  fiom  which  place  they  were  distributed 
over  the  Continent,  in  de6ance  of  the  rigorous  decrees  of 
Napoleon :  it  might  happen  that  coffee  was  consumed  at 
Calais  which,  instead  of  being  sent  dil-ect  from  London, 
arrived  by  the  above  circuitous  route.    The  risks  of  this 
illicit  trafflc,  and  the  enormous  expense  ubder  which  it  was 
carried  on,  raised  the  price  of  sugar  on  the  Continent  to 
5«.  and  6«.  per  lb.    The  refined  sugar  was  packed  in  small 
boxes  made  in  England,  and  capable  of  containing  about 
two  cwts.,  so  as  to  admit  of  one  box  being  slung  on  each 
side  of  a  horse  or  mule  for  the  overland  journey.    (Tooke's 
Hist.  Prieet,  i.  310.)    The  slave-trade  may  be  mentioned  as 
another  instance  of  the  impoaaibillty  of  pnttihg  a  stop  to 
any  traffic  which  is  a  source  of  great  profit  The  slave-traders 
of  the  Havanna  gave  trvm  39  to  40  per  cent,  as  a  premium 
of  insurance  on  their  African  risks ;  but  at  thii  rate  the 
assurance  companies  did  not  realise  a  profit,  though  they 
sustained  no  serious  loas.     This  proves  that  nearly  two  out 
of  every  three  adventures  are  successful ;  and  as  one  out  of 
three  would  at  least  have  covered  all  loss,  the  difference 
makes  a  profit  of  at  least  cenL  per  cent,  to  the  slave-dealer. 
Untfl  this  profit  be  reduced,  the  slave-trade  cannot  be  effec- 
tually suppressed.     (TumbaH's  Cuba,  1840.)    Whenever 
duties  exceed  30  per  cent  ad  vslorem,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
▼ent  •  contraband  trade. 

We  have  only  to  examine  the  tariff  of  any  country  to 
know  if  smuggling  is  practised ;  and  if  a  bad  system  of 
eommercial  policv  has  been  long  pursued,  there  the  smug- 
gler will  be  foun^.  The  eontr<3)<mdiita  of  Spain  figures  in 
novels  and  tales  of  adventure,  lono  country  is  the  illicit 
trade  so  general  and  extensive.  The  exports  to  Gibraltar 
from  England  considerably  exceed  a  million  sterling  per 
annum,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  British  goods  is  in- 
troduced by  smugglers  into  the  interior.  Mr.  Porter  states 
{Progress  qf  the  Nation,  ii  111)  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  tobacco  imported  into  Gibraltar,  amounting  to  fbm  6  to 
8  million  lbs.  per  annum,  is  subsequently  smuggled  into 
Spain,  where  the  article  is  one  of  the  royal  monopolies.  On 
the  French  fhintier  the  illicit  trade  is  ^ually  active. 

The  vicinity  of  France  and  England,  and  the  injudicious 
cbanwster  of  their  respective  tariffs,  have  encouraged  smug- 
gling to  a  large  extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
1.  Smuggling  of  French  goods  into  England.  Spirits,  tea, 
tobacco  and  silk  goods,  and  more  particularly  brandy,  from 
the  high  duties  imposed  on  it  in  this  country,  constitute  the 
luuAt  important  articles  of  the  illicit  trade.  The  total  amount 
of  duties  evaded  in  1831  by  the  smuggling  of  French  goods 
into  the  United  Kingdom  was  estimated  to  exceed  800.000/., 


exclusive  of  tobacco, '  whole  cargoes  of  which  are  sometimes 
introduced  fh>m  the  French  bonding  warehouses  into  Ireland.' 
(Report  on  the  Commerdal  Relationt  between  France  and 
England,  by  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  (late  Lord  Sydenham) 
and  Dr.  Bowring.)  The  duty  on  tobacoo  in  England  is 
above  900  per  cent ;  and  Lord  dongleton  states  (Finaneidl 
R^orm)  that  three-fourths  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in  It^ 
land  is  believed  to  be  supplied  bv  amu^lett.  Mr.  Porter, 
of  the  Board  of  IVade,  proved  before  the  Imports  Duty 
Cominittee,  in  1840,  that  48  per  cent,  of  FVench  silks  im- 
ported into  England  paid  no  duty  whatever;  and  that  the 
loss  to  the  revenue  in  twelve  years,  from  1827  to  I'838, 
amounted  to  1,792,439/.  In  the  Report  just  quoted,  the  loss 
to  the  revenue  on  smuggled  French  brandy  was  estimated, 
in  1831,  as  considerab^  exceeding  500,000/.  a  year.  The 
duty  is  22f.  6d.  per  gallon,  and  the  smuggled  brandy'is  usu- 
ally 33  per  cent  above  proof,  the  proof  being  22.  Dunkirk, 
Calais,  Boulogne,  Fecamp,  and  Cherbourg;  are  the  head- 
quarters of  the  French  smugglers,  ^ho  m  the  northern 
parts  of  France  are  chiefly  Flemings,  and  in  the  Channel 

Sorts  Normans.  The  landing  is  usually  effected  during 
ark  nights  on  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  or  fiirtber 
to  the  west  as. may  best  suit  their  purpose.  The  premium 
on  the  illicit  introduction  of  French  goodi  into  England  was, 
in  1831,  for  gold  trinkets,  from  6  to  10  per  cent;  silver, 
10  to  12 ;  silk  goods  and  ribands,  22  to  25  per  cent ;  tea,  50 
per  cent ;  and  spirits  80  per  cent  2.  Smuggling  English 
goods  into  France.  The  extensive  land  frontier  of  France, 
and  the  offices  for  collecting  the  octroi  duties  in  inland 
towns,  give  rise  to  some  peculiarities  in  the  smuggling-trade 
in  France.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  land  taiercbandise  on  the 
coast  as  in  England,  but  it  has  to  past  the  local  custom- 
houses at  the  barriers  of  the  large  towns.  This  adds  greatly 
to  the  difficulty  and  expenses  of  smuggling.  It  is  stated  that 
in  1831  the  premium  on  landing  English  woollens  on  the 
French  coast  was  55  per  cent. ;  at  the  barriers  of  Paris  63  per 
cent ;  and  within  the  walls  10  percent  additional;  making  in 
all  73  per  cent ;  the  premium  on  cotton  goods  beitig  65  per 
cent.  English  goods  are  chiefly  introducted  by  the  Belgian 
ft^ntier,  and  the  smugglers  have  their  depAts  at  Cambray, 
StQuentin,  Ypres,  Tournay,  Mons,  and  other  towns  in  the 
adjacent  departments.  In  the  Report  of  1831,  already 
quoted,  it  is  stated  that  in  that  year  the  amount  of  British 
goods  smuggled  into  France  by  this  frontier  exceeded 
2,000,000/.  in  value ;  but  if  the  ports  on  the  Channel  were 
included  (of  which  no  estimate  is  given),  this  amount  would 
be  greatly  increased.  Cotton-twist  is  the  most  important 
article  in  the  illicit  trade.  Cotton-yarns,  when  once  lodged 
in  the  manufacturer's  warehouse,  cannot  be  seized,  ^nd  in 
consequence  of  the  article  being  essential  to  the  progress  of 
manufacturing  industry^  in  France,  the  government  instead 
of  reducing  the  duty,  in  some  degree  connives  at  its  illicit 
introduction.  Bobbin-net  is  extensively  smuggled,  also 
quiltings,  cambric,  and  muslins;  and  tobacco  is  clandes- 
tinely introduced  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  price  of  the 
inferior  article  produced  under  the  royal  monopoly  being 
from  300  to  400  per  cent  above  the  English  and  Dutch 
bonded  prices.  The  smuggled  tobacco  finds  its  way  to  a 
great  distance  in  the  interior :  at  two  or  three  leagues  dis- 
tance from  the  frontier  it  is  80  or  90  per  cent  above  the 
foreign  prices,  while  at  Amiens  and  in  the  inland  towns  it 
is  150  per  cent,  above  the  foreign  price.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  fine  cutlery  is  also  smuggled.  Smuggled  sugar, 
coffee,  and  other  bulky  articles  are  consumed  m  the  dis- 
tricts adjacent  to  the  frontier.  The  agents  of  the  smuggling 
companies  regularlv  attend  'Change.  They  effect  insurances 
to  cover  the  risk  of  seizure,  and  make  arrangements  for  the 
conveyance  of  smuggled  goods  into  the  interior.  The 
houses  importing  these  gooos  usually  run  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  of  the  risk ;  the  rate  of  insurance  varies  consider- 
ably in  the  different  custom-house  districts ;  and  the  goods 
are  valued  at  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  price. 
On  the  Belgian  north-eastern  and  eastern  frontier  dogs  are 
trained  to  convey  smuggled  goods  into  France.  They  are 
of  a  large  size,  and  carry  from  22  to  26  lbs.  each  of  to- 
bacco and  colonial  produce,  and  sometimes  cotton-twist  and 
manufactured  goods.  A  single  dog  has  been  seized  convey- 
ing goods  worth  from  20/.  to  nearly  50/.  These  dogs  a.re 
conducted  across  the  flrontier  in  packs,  are  kept  without  food 
many  hours,  then  beaten,  and  at  night-fall  their  load  is 
fixed  upon  them,  when  they  start  for  their  destination, 
which  is  usually  two  or  three  leagues  on  tho  other  side  oi 
the  frontier.     On  their  arrival  tney  are  well  fed.    From 
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1830  to  1830  not  fewer  than  40,278  of  the  smuggling  dogs 
wero  destroyed,  a  reward  of  three  ii-ancs  being  offered  for 
Moh. 

The  nature  of  the  frontier  by  which  a  country  is  bounded 
necessarily  exercises  considerable  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter ot  its  tariff.  It  would,  for  example,  be  nearly  impossible 
to  prevent  the  smuseling  of  British  goods  into  the  United 
States  on  tiie  CaniSuan  frontier,  if  the  duties  on  importa- 
tion were  exoeuive.  This  consideration  has  induced  the 
legislature  of  Texas  to  raise  the  public  revenue  by  direct 
taxation,  and  the  importation  of  merchandize  is  charged 
with  very  trifling  duties. 

'  In  1822  the  cost  of  preventing  smuggling  in  England  was 
enormous.  The  Preventive  Service  and  the  Coast  Blockade 
were  organised  for  this  purpose,  and  were  aided  by  a  fleet  of 
fifty- two  revenue  cruisers.  In  1822  and  1823  there  were 
captured  on  the  English  coast  52  vessels  and  385  boats  en- 
gaged in  smuggling.  For  the  half-year  ending  April,  1 823, 
the  cost  of  this  department  of  the  public  service  amounted  to 
227,145^.,  and  the  seizures  were  valued  at  67,000/.  The 
Coast  Blockade  consisted  of  1500  officers  and  seamen  of  the 
royal  navy,  who  were  employed  on  shore  under  the  orders  of 
the  Admiralty ;  and  the  Coast  Guard  was  under  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Customs.  In  1832  upwards  of  181,000/. 
had  been  expended  in  building  cottages  for  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  Kent  and  Sussex.  Lord  Congle- 
ton  estimated  the  total  annual  cost  of  protecting  the  revenue 
in  1831  at  f^om  700,000/.  to  800,000/.  For  several  years 
frequent  conflicts  took  place  between  the  officers  of  the 
revenue  and  smugglers,  the  latter  being  generally  aided  by 
the  country-people.  In  1830  there  were  116  persons  under 
conQnement  in  England,  and  64  serving  in  the  navy  as  a 
penalty  for  smuggling  offences.  The  counties  on  the  Scot- 
tish border  were  at  one  period  rapidly  becoming  demoral- 
ized by  smuggUng,  the  duties  on  spirits  being  much  higher 
in  England  than  in  Scotland.  In  two  years  163  informa- 
tions were  laid  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Cumberland  for  smuggling  spirits.  The  duties  being  re- 
duced more  nearly  to  an  equality,  these  evils  ceased  on  the 
border ;  and  the  quantity  of  spirits  charged  with  duty  in 
Scotland  rose  from  24  million  galbns  in  1822,  to  nearly  six 
million  gallons  in  1825.  The  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
sillu.  tea,  and  British  spirits  has  done  more  to  repress 
smuggling  than  all  the  efforts  of  the  revenue  officers  aided 
by  a  large  armed  force.  In  1841  the  number  of  persons 
under  confinement  in  England  for  offences  against  the  Cus- 
toms laws  was  65,  all  for  periods  under  six  months,  with 
two  exceptions ;  and  in  Ireland  there  were  none  under  con- 
finement. 

The  direct  cost  incurred  for  the  protection  of  the  cus- 
toms revenue  was  as  follows  in  1840: — Harbour  vessels, 
7250/.;  Cruisers,  118,543/.;  Preventive  Water -Guard, 
349,474/.;  Land  Guard,  19,662/.:  total,  494,930/.  The 
Board  of  Excise  emplovs  cruisers  for  the  protection  of 
the  revenue  collected  unaer  its  authority,  the  cost  of  which 
amounted  to  5458/.  in  1840;  and  also  a  force  in  Ireland 
called  the  Revenue  Police,  whose  maintenance  in  the  above 
year  cost  42,095/.  The  total  charge  for  collecting  and 
protecting  the  customs  and  excise  revenues  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  2,309,611/.;  namely,  1,286,353/.,  or  5/.  Bi.Sld. 
percent.,  for  the  customs;  and  1,023,258/.,  or  6/.  10«.  11^. 
percent,  for  the  excise.  In  1835  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  department  of  the  customs  was  1 1 ,600 ;  and 
in  the  excise  6072.  The  present  Acts  relating  to  smuggling 
are  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  53,  and  4  and  5  Wm.  IV.,  c.  13. 
SMUT.    [Uebdo.] 

SMYRNA,  one  of  the  most  antient  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  There  was  an  Old  Smyrna  (4  nXaii  Z/i£pi>a)  and 
New  Smyrna.  The  old  town  lay  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  Hermssan  Gulf,  which  it  sometimes  called  the  Gulf  of 
Smvma.  According  to  some  traditions  it  was  originally  an 
JBMma  colony,  and  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by 
some  Ionian  exiles  of  Colophon.  (Herod,  i.  16,  149.)  An- 
other account  describes  it  as  an  Ionian  colony  of  Ephesus, 
where  a  part  of  the  old  town  is  said  to  have  borne  the  name 
of  Smyrna  f^om  an  Amazon  of  the  same  name.  Afterwards 
however  the  Ephesian  colonists  are  said  to  have  been  ex- 
pelled by  the  .Aolians,  and  to  have  fled  to  Colophon,  whence 
a  short  time  after  they  returned,  and  recovered  their  original 
home.  (Strah.,  xiv.,  p.  633,  St6.)  This  latter  account  is  not 
tmly  in  itself  the  mora  probable,  but  also  contains  the  ete> 

fetiu  out  of  which  the  other  may  have  arisen.    (Sm 
UtlwaU**  aut  mr  Ormt,  iU  P>  93i  In  *  nou  tdd«d  \A 


Schmitz's  German  transL)    After  Melite,  one  of  the  Ionian 
towns,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
others,  Smyrna  was  admitted  into  the  confederacy.    This 
antient  town  of  Smyrna  was  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  the  birth-place  of  Homer ;  and  in  its  vicinity,  on 
the  banks  of  tlw  little  river  Meles,  there  was  a  grotto  in 
which  Homer  was  said  to  have  composed  his  poema    The 
Smyrnnans  were  proud  of  this  tradition,  and  endeavoured 
to  propagate  it.     The  Lydian  king  Sadyattes  took  and  de- 
stroyed Smyrna,  and  distributed  the  inhabitants  among  a 
number  of  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  646 ; 
Herod.,  i  16.)     In  this  state  they  remained,  according  to 
Strabo,  for  400  years,  after  which  the  town  was  rebuilt  with 
great  splendour  by  Antigonus  and  Lysimaehus,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  (vii.  5,|  1),  and  Bioy  (v.  31),  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  This  new  town  however  was  20  stadia  distant 
from  the  site  of  Old  Smyrna,  and  320  stadia  from  Ephesus, 
and  was  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Meles, 
covering  the  plain  as  far  as  the  sea,  and  occupying  also  a 
part  of  a  hill  which  FUny  calls  Mastusia.    It  was  adorned 
with  several  magnificent  buildings,  among  which  the  Home- 
reum  was  a  square  edifice  surrounded  by  colonnades,  and 
conteining  a  temple  and  a  statue  o(  Homer.    The  streets 
were  paved  with  stone,  and  built  at  right  angles  to  one  an- 
other ;  but  as  no  sewers  were  constructed  to  carry  off  the 
water  and  filth,  the  streets  were  very  dirty,  especially  in 
rainy  weather.     But  notwithstanding  this,  the  city  was 
or   soon  became  the  finest  and  largest   in   Asia  Minor. 
(Strab.,  xiv.,  p.  646 ;  Marm.  Oxon.,  n.  5.)     When   Asia 
Minor  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  Smyrna  became 
the  seat  of  a  conventus  juridicus  (Plin.,  v.  31),  and  flourished 
as  a  commercial  town.    It  received  various  granto  andprivi^ 
leges  from  the  Romans  as  rewards  for  the  part  it  took  in  the 
wars  with  Antiochus  and  Mithridates,  as  may  be  seen  from 
several  passages  in  livy  and  Polybius.    Trebonius,  one  of 
Ctesar's  murderers,  was  besieged  in  Smyrna  bjr  Dolabella, 
who  took  the  city,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  it  (Strabo ; 
CHc,  Philip.,  xL  2.)    Butas  in  that  most  beautiful  country 
even  the  heaviest  calamities  are  soon  got  over,  so  Smyrna 
soon  recovered  and  flourished  as  before.    In  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  it  received  the  honourable  distinetion  of  being 
allowed  to  erect  a  temple  to  the  emperor.  (Tacit,  AttmU.,  iv. 
56.)     C!hristianity  was  early  established  here,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  zeal  of  Polycarp.  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  there. 
(Iren.,  ilL  3,  4,  p.  176.)     The    whole    neighbourhood    of 
Smyrna  appears  in  early  times,  as  at  present,  to  have  been 
subject  to  frequent  earthquakes;  but  that  which  occurred 
aJ).   178  visited  the  city  most  severely,  and  changed  it 
into  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius.   [Aristidbs  ;  i£nus.]    Before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  the  Smyrngeans  worshipped  chiefly 
the  heroine  Smyrna,  Nemesis,  Homer,  and  (he  mother  of 
the  gods,  whose  temple  stood  near  the  sea-coast,  and  whose 
head  was  represented  upon  several  of  their  coins,  as  in  that 
which  is  given  below.    (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Ntan.,  iL  537,  &c.) 
During  the  Eastern  empire  Smyrna  agaiu  experienced 
several  severe  vicissitudes.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Tzachas,  a  Turkish  pirate, 
and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  Greek  fleet  under  John  Ducas. 
It  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Comnenus,  but  soon  after  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  (jrenoese,  who  continued  in  possession 
of  it  until  the  year  1364.    In  1402  it  was  taken  by  Tamer- 
lane, and  suffered  very  severely.    The  conqueror  erected 
within  its  walls  a  tower  constructed  of  stones  and  of  the 
heads  of  his  enemies.    Soon  after  it  came  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Turks,  under  whom  it  has  always  been  the  most 
flourishing  city  of  the  Levant,  notwithstanding  it  has  fre- 
quently been  visited  by  earthquakes,  Aree,  and  the  plague. 
Smyrna,  which  the  Turks  call  Izmir,  is  thus  one  of  lb* 
very  few  antient  cities  which  have  survived  to  our  times. 
At  present  it  is  the  most  important  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  centre  of  the  Levant  trade.    Of  her  antient  buildings 
however  only  very  few  traces  remain.    It  rises  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre  from  the  sea,  and  upon  the  hill  there  is 
an  antient  castle  which  forms  the  citadel ;  over  one  of  the 
gates  there  is  a  head  which  either  represents  Apollo  or  an 
Amazon,  and  over  another  a  Roman  eagle. 

The  modern  city  of  Smyrna  is  in  38°  25'  N;  lat  and  87' 
9' E.  long,,  about  2l0  miles  soUth-south-west  from  C!onstan> 
titiople,  direct  distahcfi.  The  situatioti  is  adttiirable,  at  ths 
bottom  of  ft  capaclou*  bty.  «ith  ekctllttit  Mchoruk.  Mi 
w  dMp  ttaftt  lalfH  ihipi  loBU  6l«M  to  th<  thwfti  Tb«  b«y 
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eAtendt  into  the  city,  and  its  margin  is  lined  .with  quays,  on 
which  there  are  handsome  stone  bouses,  so  that  the  city, 
with  its  domes  and  minarets,  has  a  fine  appearance  on  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  bay ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  interior, 
and  especially  that  part  which  is  built  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
consists  of  low  wooden  houses,  and  the  streets  are  ill-paved, 
narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  inhabitants  are  probably 
about  130,000,  of  whom  about  70,000  are  Turks,  30,000 
Greeks,  12,060  Jews  (the  descendants  of  Jews  who  were 
expelled  from  Spain  and  Portugal),  7000  Armenians,  and 
the  remainder  natives  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italians,  who  reside 
there  for  purposes  of  commerce,  and  occupy,  fbr  the  most 
part,  the  best  quarter  of  the  city  near  the  bay.  The 
port  is  iVequented  by  ships  from  all  nations,  freighted  with 
valuable  cargoes  both  outward  and  inward.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  trading  transactions  are  manaj^ed  by  brokers, 
who  are  mostly  Jews,  the  principals  meeting  afterwards  to 
confirm  the  bargains.  The  chief  imports  are,  coffee  from 
America,  England,  France,  &c. ;  sugar,  chiefly  ft-om 
England  and  America;  indigo,  chiefly  from  England; 
tin,  exclusively  from  England ;  iron,  from  England, 
Russia,  Sweden,  &c.;  lead,  from  England  and  Germany; 
cotton-twist,  from  England;  manufactured  cotton-goods, 
from  England,  America,  &c. ;  rum  and  brandy,  spices, 
cochineal,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  The  principal 
exports  are,  silk,  chiefly  to  England ;  opium,  to  England, 
America,  and  Holland ;  drugs  and  gums,  mostly  to  England ; 
galls,  to  England,  Germany,  and  France ;  'cotton-wool, 
valonia,  and  fruit;  figs  are  brought  to  market  early  in 
September,  and  are  only  to  be  had  at  Smyrna,  but  raisins, 
which  are  ready  early  in  October,  arp  shipped  also  in  large 
quantities  from  other  neighbor  ring  ports.  Besides  these 
exports  there  are  various  ki'jds  of  skins,  goats'  wool,  olive 
oil,  wax,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles.  This  large  com- 
merce has  obviously  arisen,  not  only  from  the  advantageous 
situation  of  the  port,   but  from  the   judicious  and  liberal 

Eolicy  of  the  Turkish  government,  which  has  imposed 
ardly  any  restrictrve  enactments,  with  few  duties,  and  those 
extremely  low. 

Many  of  the  European  slates  have  their  consuls  at 
Smyrna,  such  as  England,  Sweden,  Prussia,  France, Venice, 
&.C.  The  city  and  its  territory  are  governed  by  a  pasha, 
and  the  revenues  are  raised  by  a  muzelim. 

About  midnight,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1841,  a  fire  broke 
out  at  Smyrna,  which,  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  wooden 
houses,  the  want  of  water,  and  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
was  destructive  to  a  dreadful  extent.  About  12,000  houses 
were  destroyed,  including  two-thirds  of  the  Turkish  quar- 
ter, most  of  the  French  quarter,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Jewish  quarter,  with  many  bazaars,  and  several  mosques, 
synagogues,  and  other  pubHc  buildings.  It  was  calculated 
that  20,000  persons  were  deprived  of  shelter  and  food. 
The  damage  was  estimated  at  two  millions  sterling.  Sub- 
scriptions to  a  large  amount  were  soon  raised  at  Smyrna, 
Constantinople,  and  elsewhere ;  the  sultan  gave  40002.,  and 
sent  ships  with  articles  of  food  and  clothing;  and  a  large 
subscription  has  since  been  raised  m  London  among  the 
merchants  connected  with  the  Levant  trade. 

An  excellent  description  of  the  antientaa  well  as  modem 
citv  of  Smyrna  was  written  by  Prokesch,  in  the  Wiener 
Jahrbiidter  der  Litteralur  iot  1834,  vol.  67. 


Coin  of  Smyrna. 
BrltUh  MoMum.    Actual  aiM. 

Tht  Ctaau  tgiin  on  tha  ma  alda  of  thii  eotu  li  tha  (raat  mothar  of  the 
y«da  I  on  tha  othar  lUa,  wlthla  a  crown  of  oak-leaTaa,  va  read  SMYP- 
aifAIQV  ;  and  anderneath  a  monogram,  tha  meaning  of  vUeh  la  not  eint. 
Itcmhal  ia  inoUned  to  take  It  tn  IIPIT.,  that  ia,  Ilpvr^cc. 

SMY'RNIUM  (9/i£pvtav),  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  Xo 
the  natural  order  Urobelliferte.'  It  is  known  by  its  obsolete 
P.  C„  No.  1379. 


calyx;  lanceolate  or  elliptical,  entire,  acuminate  petals,  it: 
flexed  at  the  point;  didymous  fruit,  contracted  at  the  side. 
The  half-fruits  are  almost  globose  and  reniform,  with  three 
fine  prominent  ridges  on  the  back,  and  two  on  the  side,  but 
almost  obliterated ;  the  channels  with  many  vittee ;  the  seed 
is  involute ;  the  species  are  upright  smooth  biennials  with 
fleshy  roots,  various,  leaves,  terminal  umbels,  and  variable 
involucres.  The  flowers  are  yellow  or  yellowish-green,  and 
are  frequently  polygamous. 

<S.  OlwaiTwn  (Common  Alexanders)  has  a  taper  stem; 
the  leaves  of  the  stem  are  temate,  with  ovate  serrated  seg- 
ments, and  very  short  involucels.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe  in  humid  places.  It  is  found 
in  Great  Britain,  and  is  observed  most  frequently  near  the 
coast,  although  not  confined  to  such  a  locality.  This  plant 
was  formerly  much  eaten  in  Europe  both  as  a  salad  and 
potherb,  on  which  account,  and  the  black  colour  of  its  stalks 
and  leaves,  it  derives  its  specific  name  Oluaatrttm,  from 
olus  and  ater.  Ray  says  that  this  is  the  Herba  Alexandrina 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  whence  our  name  Alexanders.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  brought  from  Alex- 
andria. It  flowers  in  May,  and  the  whole  plant  dries  up  by 
the  middle  of  July,  but  remains  laden  with  large  black 
seeds. 

iS.  per/oliatum  (Perfoliate  Alexanders)  has  the  stem  an- 
gularly winged  above,  with  ovato-cordate  toothed  leaves, 
which  embrace  the  stem.  This  plant  wag  obtained  in  Greece 
by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  and  is  also  an  inhabitant  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Dalmatia.  It  'is  the  Smymium  DioscoridU.  of  Sprengel ; 
and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  was  of  opinion  that  this  species  is  the 
true  o/ivpva  of  Dioscorides,  with  whose  description  it  re- 
mkrkably  agrees.     {Flora  Greeca,  p.  289.) 

SNAILS,  the  English  name  for  the  Slitos  and  shell 
snails.  [Hslicid/b.]  N.B.  The  secretion  of  the  so-called 
laccus  calcareu*  of  the  snail  and  other  molluscous  animals 
has  been  found  to  contain  uric  acid.  Consult  the  paper 
by  Jacobson  arfd  De  Blainville,  Sur-C Existence  des  Heine 
dans  lei  Molbuquet,  in  the  Joumal'de  Phyiique,  tom.  xci., 
p.3l8. 

8NAITK.    [YoBKSHiRB.] 

SNAKE,  a  term  commonly  applied  to  any  serpent,  but 
more  particularly  used  to  designate  the  common  snake, 
Natrix  /org«o/a.  [Natrix.] 

8NAKBR00T.    [Polyoala  Sknxoa.] 

SNAKEWOODS.    [Sthtchnos.] 

SNELL.  AinLLEBRORD,  a  Dutch  mathematician  and 
philosopher,  was  born  in  1591,  at  Leyden,  in  the  university 
of  which  city  his  father,  Rudolph  Snell,  the  author  of  severa. 
scientific  works,  was  professor  of  mathematics.  He  at  first 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  he  very  soon 
abandoned  that  pursuit,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  mathe- 
matics. In  these  he  early  made  great  progress,  and  at 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  published  an  essay,  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  restore  the  lost  treatise  of  Apollonius, 
'  De  Sectione  determinata.'  The  work  is  said  to  nave  poe- 
sessed  considerable  merit,  and  to  have  procured  for  the 
author  a  reputation  among  the  scientific  men  of  that  time, 
but  it  has  lost  its  importance  since  the  publication  of  the 
more  oomplete    restoration    by   Dr.    Simson.     [SfXBOii, 

ROBXRT.] 

In  order  to  acquire  information  relative  to  scientific  sub- 
jects beyond  that  which  Lis  own  country  aflTorded,  Snell 
travelled  to  Germany,  where  be  obtained  an  introduction 
to  Kepler.  From  the  conversation  of  this  mathematician, 
during  the  three  years  of  his  absence  ttotn  home,  he  ob- 
tained a  great  accession  to  his  knowledge  of  the  sciences ; 
he  appears  also  to  have  acquired  the  esteem  and  friendship 
of  the  celebrated  German,  and  he  regularly  corresponded 
with  him  during  the  rest  of  bis  life.  On  his  return  to 
Leyden,  his  father  having  resigned  his  post  in  the  univer- 
sity, the  young  mathematician  was  immediately  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  From  this  time  he  applied  himself  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  to  the  perform- 
ance of  philosophical  experiments,  and  to  the  composition  of 
the  works  which  have  procured  for  him  a  high  reputation 
among  the  learned  men  on  the  Continent. 

His  first  publication  was  an  explanation  of  the  monetary 
system  of  the  antients,  which  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  16 1 3,  in 
octavo,  under  the  title, '  De  Re  Nummarift  Liber  Singularis.' 
His  second  and  most  important  published  work  was  en- 
titled '  Eratosthenes  Batavus  deTerrte  Ambitfis  verA  Quan- 
titate  &W.  Snellio  suicitatus '  (Leyden,  1617):  it  contains  a 
description  of  the  method  of  determining  the  magnitude  of 
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tbe  earth  by  trigouometrical  pp«ntioDi,  combined  with  the 
observed  latitudes  of  the  stations;  an^  Snell  haa  tbe 
honour  of  being  the  first  who  put  in  practice  a  method 
which  has  since  been  almost  always  adopted  by  those  who 
have  undertaken  that  great  geodetical  problem.  He  mea- 
sured a  base  line  on  the  eround,  and  observed  with  circular 
instruments  the  angles  t>etween  the  stations:  he  then  by 
computation  found  the  length  of  tbe  terrestrial  arc  be- 
twisen  Alkmaar  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  from  which  arc,  with 
tbe  difference  between  the  observed  latitudes  of  those  places, 
be  deduced  the  length  of  a  meridional  arc  of  one  4^ree. 
The  method  possesses  great  advantages  over  the  older  pro- 
cess of  actually  measuring  the  whole  length  of  the  meri- 
dional arc  with  rods,  or,  as  Fernel,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  said  to  have  ascertained  it,  by  tbe 
number  of  revolutions  made  by  a  carrii^e-wheel.  Tbe  im- 
perfection of  the  instruments  employed  was  the  cause  that 
some  inaccuracies  occurred  in  the  performance  of  the  opera- 
tions ;  these  were  however  discovered  by  Snell ;  and  it  is 
said  that  he  intended  to  have  given  the  necessary  correc- 
tions in  a  second  edition  of  his  book,  but  he  did  no(  live  to 
complete  them. 

Be  published,  in  1619,  a  work,  in  quarto,  entitled  '  De- 
scriptio  Cometa  qui  ann.  1618  primum  effulsit;*  and  two 
years  afterwards  his  '  Cyclometricus,  seu  de  Circuli  Dimen- 
sione,'  in  which  is  given  an  approximation  to  the  value  of 
the  circumference  of  a  circle  by  a  method  more  short  than 
that  of  Van  Keulen.  His  next  work  (1624),  called '  Tiphys 
Batavus,'  constitutes  a  treatise  on  navigation ;  and  in  1627, 
that  is,  after  his  death,  Hortensius  of  Delft  published  his 
'  DoctrinsB  Triangulorum  Canonica  Libri  Quatuor,'  which 
contains  the  theorems  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
together  with  rules  for  the  calculation  of  sines,  tangents, 
and  secantp. 

According  to  both  Vossius  and  Huygen*,  Snell  was  the 
first  who  made  the  discovery  that  if  a  ray  of  light  be  inci- 
dent on  a  refracting  surface,  and  be  produced  within  tbe 
medium,  the  parts  of  the  refracted  ray  and  of  the  produced 
incident  ray  intercepted  between  the  point  where  the  re- 
fraction takes  place  and  any  line  passing  through  them 
perpendicularly  to  the  refracting  surface,  have  lo  each  other 
a  constant  ratio.  This  discovery,  which  is  said  to  have  beec 
made  in  1621,  is  no  other  than  the  now  well-known  law 
between  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction, 
which  Descartes  published  in  his '  Dioptrics,'  in  1637,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  researches.  The  experiments  by  which 
Snell  discovered  the  law  were  never  published ;  but  Huy- 
gens  states  that  be  had  'seen  the  manuscript  containing  an 
account  of  them ;  and  Vossius  relates  that  the  heirs  of  Pro- 
fessor Hortensius  communicated  the  contents  of  the  manu- 
script to  Descartes.  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that 
Descartes  obtained  the  idea  from  the  works  of  Snell,  to 
Whom  Montucla,  Bossut,  and  most  of  the  English  philoso- 
phers agree  ,ia  attributing  the  honour  of  this  important 
oisco'very. 

After  havinif  luffered  during  several  years  from  bad 
health.  Snell  died,  October  31,  1626,  when  thirty-five  years 
of  age;  his  wife  survived  him  only  eleven  days,  and  both 
of  them  were  buried  in  the  same  grave. 

SNEYDERS,  or  SNYDERS,  FRANCIS,  a  painter, 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1S79,  was  a  pupil  of  Henry  van  Baleh, 
and  for  a  time  followed  the  style  or  his  preceptor,  confining 
himself  to  the  representation  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  other 
objects  of  still-life.  He  soon  attempted  the  more  difficult 
task  of  painting  animals,  in  which,  for  freedom,  truth,  and 
energy,  he  becaihe  conspicuous,  and  for  these  qualities 
remains  to  this  day,  if  not  without  a  rival,  at  least  inferior 
to  no  other  artist  D'Argenville  says  that  Sneyders  went  to 
Italy  for  professional  improvement,  and  that  at  Rome  he 
became  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  style  of  Benedetto  Casti- 

flione,  from  whose  pictures  he  studied  a  considerable  time, 
'his  statement  is  followed  by  M.  Piviii  in  the '  Biographie 
Universelle.'  though  the  same  work  gives  the  date  of  Caa- 
tiglione's  birth  as  1616.  Mr.  Bryan  properly  observes  that 
the  assertion  of  M.  D'Argenville  is  not  reconcileable  with 
ehronoiogy,  for  the  Flemish  painter  was  thirty-seven  years 
older  than  the  Genoese ;  but  how  flu  he  is  justified  in  thence 
inferring  that  Sneyders  did  not  leave  the  Netherlands  is 
not  so  deaf.  During  part  of  hit  career  he  lived  at 
Brussels,  having  been  invited  there  by  the  Archduke  Al- 
bert, governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  whom  ha  painted 
tome  of  his  finest  works,  particularly  a  stag-hunt,  which 
was  sent  by  the  archduke  to  Philip  lU.  of  Spkin..  who 


wa;  so  charmed  with  the  present,  that  he  nve  the  artist 
commissions  for  several  large  pictures  of  huatings  and 
other  similar  compositions,  and  which,  down  to  a  recent 
date,  were  in  the  old  palace  of  Buen  Retire.     Rubens 
although  himself  eminent  as  an  animal  painter,  held  the 
abilities  of  Sneyders  in  such  adiqiration  that  he  frequently 
entrusted  that  portion  of  his  pictures,  as  well  as  lie  fruit 
and  other  similar  accessories,  to  the  masterly  pencil  of  bit 
brother-artist,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  two 
masters  who  have  worked  in  conjunction  whose  perform- 
ances are  in  more  perfect  harmony  than  those  of  these 
eminent  men.    Jordaens  too  availed  himself  of  the  talents 
of  Sneyders  in  a  similar  manner,  and  in  a  variety  of 
instances  both  Rubens  and  Jordaens  conjointly  executed 
the  human  figures  in  compositions  of  Sneyders,  and  there 
are  known  to  be  several  pictures  in  existence  the  joint  pro- 
duction of  these  three  great  but  friendly  rivals.  The  works  of 
Sneyders  are  in  many  of  the  best  collections  in  England. 
One  in  the  possession  of  the   Marquis  of  Westminster, 
in  Grosvenor  House,  London,  representing  a  Bear  Hunt, 
consists  of  a  group  of  two  bears  and  eleven  dogs.     This 
picture  is  stated,  in  Mr.  Young's  Catalogue  of  that  col- 
lection, to  have  been  painted  for  a  noble  fiimily  in  Venice, 
and  to  have  been  sent  to  England  about  seventy  years 
ago  and  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Grosvenor.    H.  Paries 
enumerates  nine  pictures  by  this  master  as  being  in  1825  iL 
the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  one  of  which  contains  the  two 
lions  aflerwards  introduced  by  Rubens  into  his  picture  of 
the  Marriage  of  Henry  IV.    Although  tbe  works  of  Sney- 
ders consist  principally  of  boar  and  bear  hunts,  and  other 
compositions  of  animals,  views  of  interiors  and  subjects  of 
still-life  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  though  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  chief  number  of  these 
were  executed  soon  after  he  had  left  the  studio  of  Van 
Balen.    Those  however  in  which  the  human  figures  are 
painted  by  Rubens  or  Jordaens  are  of  course  of  a  later  dite. 
There  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  Sneyders  by  Vandyke, 
which  was  in  the  Orleans  collectbn,  and  is  engraved  in  the 
well-known  series  of  heads  after  pictures  by  that  master. 
There  are,  according  to  Mr.  Bryan,  a  set  of  sixteen  etchings 
of  vario'  a  animals  by  Sneyders,  executed  in  a  spirited  and 
masterly  manner.    That  there  are  a  few  etchings  by  him 
we  know,  but  that  they  consist  of  so  great  a  number  as 
sixteen  is  very  doubtful,  for  Baitsch  in  his  catalogue  does 
not  mention  even  one  as  belonging  to  the  extensive  collec- 
tion at  Vienna,  nor  is  there  one  oy  his  hand  among  tbe 
prints  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  a  collection  confessedly 
ricn  in  works,  both  with  tbe  graver  and  the  point,  by  masters 
in  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools.      Altnougb  there  are 
very  few  etchings  by  this  eminent  painter,  there  are  many 
after  his  works.    He  died  at  Antwerp,  in  the  year  1657. 

(Biofrcg)hi«  Vniverselle ;  Bryan's  and  Pilkington's  Die 
Uonanei.) 

SNIPE,  the  English  name  for  those  grallatorial  birds 
which  belong  to  the  second  seetion  of  the  Scolopacidjk 
[vol.  xxL,  p.  85],  and  form  the  genus  GeJlinago,  Steph. 

The  Snipes  moat  familiar  to  the  English  sportsman  and 
ornithologist  are  the  Common  Snipe,  the  Jack  Snipe,  and 
the  Solitary  Snipe:  Sabine's  Snipe  {Scolopax  SaHni)  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence,  and  indeed  the  Solitary  Sn|p«  is  far 
from  common. 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  this  section  by  descriptions  and 
figures  of  the  Common  Snipe  and  the  Solitary  or  Great 
Snipe. 

And  first  of  the  Common  Snipe,  Seokptae  GaUinago, 
Linn.,  GaUinago  teolopaeinut,  Bonap. 

i>««crtpft'ofl.— Normal  number  of  tail-feathers  fourteeo. 
varying  to  sixteen  (Brehm's  Snipe),  and  twelve  (Delamotte's 
Snipe).  Upper  parts  variegated  very  nearly  as  in  the  Soli- 
tary Snipe;  neck  and  breast  striped  longitudinally;  aides 
striped  transversely  with  white  and  blackish;  midcUe  of  tbe 
belly  and  abdomen  spotless,  pure  white;  base  of  the  bill 
ash-colour,  tbe  rest  brown ;  feet  pale-greenish ;  length  about 
ten  inches  and  a  half,  of  which  the  hill  measurea  about  two 
inches  and  three-quarters. 

The  colours  of  the  plumage^  after  the  spring  oioult,  are 
brighter  and  ipore  brilUant  with  bronsa  reflactions  tiian 
after  the  autumnal  moult :  in  winter  the  hua  baoomca  nora 
ashv. 

F(in«/tM.— Pure  white;  reddish- white ;  tb«  feubwa 
sp.inkled  or  blotched  with  white,  at,soiaeiMrt  of  tfaa  nl». 
mage  white.  ^,y,n.=.  .,  ^crv^^^^  *• 
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This  is  the  Beceadno  and  Pitzarda  of  the  Italians ;  Bi- 
eastine  or  Bicatieau  and  Chcvre  volanf  of  the  French; 
Heer  ScAnefj/e  and  HimeU  Ziege  of  the  Dutch ;  Watertnep 
of  the  Netherlandera;  Mvr  Snippe  of  the  Icelanders; 
Horsgjnk  of  the  Swedes ;  Hoitegtoegi  of  the  Danes ;  and 
Ytnittan  y  Pyniar  of  the  antient  British.* 

Geographical  Dutribution, — Mr.  Gould  (Birds  qf  Eu- 
rope) states;  that,  although  the  contrary  has  been  long 
stated  by  naturalists,  hp  conceives  that  the  natural  range  of 
the  Common  Snipe  is  comparatively  limited,  and  that  the 
Snipes  from  India,  Africa,  and  North  America,  which  have 
been  regarded  as  identical  with  our  bird,  will  be  found,  oh 
examination,  io  be  specifically  distinct ;  in  the  character  of 
their  plumage,  be  observes,  they  are  indeed  somewhat  si- 
milar, but  they  nearly  all  present  a  different  form  in  the 
feathers  of  the  tail,  and  also  a  difierence  of  number.  The 
Prince  of  Musignano  had,  in  his  SptecMo  Comparativo, 
narked  the  North  American  bird  with  a  ?,  as  identical  with 
that  found  near  Rome;  and  iti  his  Birds qf  Europe  and 
North  America,  the  same  identity  is  recorded,  and  the  7  is 
withdrawn.  Temminck  savs  that  an  individual  received  by 
bim  from  North  America  differs  solely  from  those  killed  ii> 
Europe -in  the  colours  of  the  plumage,  which  are  some 
shades  brighter.  He  also  states  that  the  common  snipe 
occurs  '  jusqu'au  Japon,'  where,  he  remarks,  the  species  is 
exactly  the  same,  and  has  always  fourteen  feathers  in  the 
tail.  Mr.  Strickland  notes  it  as  abundant  in  Smyrna.  It 
is  said  to  be  found  in  Lower  Egypt. 

The  following  localities  have  been  given  as  the  i'ange  of 
the  common  snipe  in  Europe  and  Asia :— Russia  and  Siberia, 
from  Scona  to  Lapland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Faroe 
Islands,  Iceland  and  Greenland,  Germany,  Holland,  British 
Islands,  France,  Spain,  Provence,  Switzerland,  Itedy,  Hun- 
gary,  and  Illyria. 

Food,  Habits,  Nest,  <fc. — Marshes,  moist  meadows,  and. 
in  frosty  weather,  the  edges  of  rushy  rills,  are  the  haunts  of 
the  snipe.  In  such  situations  they  have  been  seen  pushing 
their  bills,  by  means  of  repeated  thrusts,  quite  up  to  the 
base  in  the  mud,  drawing  them  back  with  great  quickness, 
and  shifting  their  ground  every  now  and  then.  Their  food 
consists  of  such  worms,  insects,  and  small  moUusks  as 
haunt  such  mir)'  places,  and  they  have  been  shot  in  the  act 
of  feeding  on  leeches. 

The  bill  of  a  fresh  snipe  bresehts  above,  at  the  end,  and 
for  some  way  up,  a  dimpled  appearance,  iotUewhat  resem- 
bling the  depressions  on  a  v^oman's  thimble :  these  little 
cells,  which  are  continued  into  the  bones  of  the  upper 
mandible,  aire  supplied  by  ^rtions  from  two  branches  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  nerves.  Thus  this  sensitive  probe  enables  the 
bird  to  ascertain  the  presehce  of  its  prey,  and  to  capture  it 
securely,  though  hidden  from  its  sight  The  nest,  which  is 
rude  and  inartificial,  being  a  mere  depression  in  the  ground 
under  or  upon  a  tuft  of  grass  or  rushes,  scantily  lined  with 
dry  grass  or  herbage,  hal  beeti  fonnd  among  long  grass  by 
the  side  of  small  lochs,  amid  the  long  heather  on  the  sides 
of  hills,  and  in  fens  among  rushes.  The  eggs,  generally 
four  in  number,  are  pale-yellowish  or  greenish-whito,  with 
rather  elon^tated  spots  of  two  or  three  shades  of  brown  on 
the  biK  end.  They  are  large,  being  about  one  inch  six 
lines  in  length,  and  one  inch  one  line  in  breadth.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  who  came  upon  the  nests  of  ten  or  twelve 
couple,  in  the  heather  surrounding  a  small  lake  in  the 
island  of  Hoy  in  the  Orkneys,  where  he  was  grouse-shoot- 
ing in  August,  1817,  found  usually  two  young  ones  in  a  nest, 
though  he  had  seen  three.  He  describes  the  parent  birds  as 
being  exceedingly  attached  to  their  young,  and  says  that  if 
any  one  approach  their  nest,  they  make  a  loud  and  drum- 
ming noise  above  the  head  of  the  intruder,  its  if  to  divert  his 
attention.  In  the  British  Islands  they  have  been  known 
to  breed  also  in  Dorsetshire,  in  the  New  Forest,  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, in  Norfolk,  in  Scotland,  in  Wales  (on  a  marshy 
bill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CoytrahSn,  near  Bridgend  in 
Glamorganshire), and  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Selby  observes,  that, 
in  addition  to  our  native  snipes,  great  flights  come  annually 
from  Norway  and  other  northern  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  that 
in  Northumberland  they  arrive  in  the  greatest  numbers  in 
the  beginning  of  Novetnber.  He  remarks  what  most  snipe- 
ghooters  have  noticed,  that  they  seldom  remain  long  in  one 
•ituatioii,  but  tnove  from  place  to  place ;  so  that  the  sports- 
man who  has  enjoyed  excellent  snipe-shooting  one  day,  may 
find  the  same  spots  entirely  deserted  on  the  following. 
'Towards  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,'  say« 

•  0i«dt  1*  Uw  utUttt  BttUtI  Mas  lor  th*  iMll  lUr*. 


Mr.  Selby  in  continuation, '  snipes,  having  perfected  their 
summer  or  nuptial  plumage,  select  appropritlte  places  for 
nidiflcation,  and  the  tnale  bird  commences  his  calls  of  in- 
vitation for  a  mate.  These  are  always  uttered  upon  the ' 
wing,  and  consist  of  a  piping  or  clicking  note,  often  repeated, 
and  accompanied  at  intervals  by  a  humming  or  bleating 
noise,  not  unlike  that  of  a  goat,'  whence  probably  it* 
French  names  of  Chivre  volmt  and  Chivrette  volatile, 
'  apparently  produced  by  the  action  of  the  wings,  as  the 
bird,  whenever  this  sound  is  emitted,  is  observed  to  descend 
with  great  velocity,  and  with  a  trembling  motion  of  the 
pinions.  At  this  season  it  soars  to  an  immense  height,  re- 
maining long  upon  the  wing ;  and  its  notes  may  frequently 
be  heard  when  the  bird  itself  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
sight.  These  flights  are  performed  at  intervals  during  the 
day,  but  tnore  commonly  towards  the  evening,  and  are  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  time  that  the  female  is  engaged  in 
incubation.' 

Utility  to  Man. — Few  birds  are  better  than  iji-esh  tnipe. 
The  old  quatrain  says— 

*  La  bacHMaa  nt  de  Ibrt  boa  augsr, 
Du'iuel  1*  ehmlr  rMuellla  TappttHt 
II  0st  oyMUi  paiuffer  et  p«Ui  i 
Et  par  aon  gonlt  hit  daa  Tina  bian  Juiar.' 

*  Snypes'  were  among  the  birds  admitted  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland's  table  (Houiholdi  1512),  arid  were  then 
cbai^ged  at  3d.  a  dozen. 


Haad  aad  Foot  of  th*  Commoa  8nip«b 

The  Solitary,  Double,  or  Great  Snipe,  Scolopax  nuyor 
{Gallinafio  major,  Bonap.),  is  a  mgch  larger  bird. 

Description. — ^Tail  composed  of  sixteen  feathers;  mid- 
rib of  the  first  quill  whitish.  The  black  of  the  top  of  the 
head  divided  by  a  band  of  yellowish  white ;  eyebrows  of  that 
colour;  upper  parts  variegated  with  black  and  bright  rusty, 
the  last-named  colour  disposed  longitudinally ;  lower  parts 
whitish  rusty;  belly  and  sides  striped  with  black  bands; 
bill  inclining  to  reddish,  brown  at  the  point ;  feet  greenisk 
ash.   (Temm.) 

Mr.  Yarrell  gives  a  much  more  elaborate  description,  and 
as  it  is  very  correct,  and  the  bird  is  not  common,  we  here 
lay  it  before  our  readers  :— 

'  The  beak  dark-brown  at  the  end,  pale  yellow-brown  at 
the  base ;  irides  dark-brown ;  from  the  base  of  the  beak  to 
the  eye,  a  dark- brown  streak ;  over  that,  over  the  eye  and  the 
ear-coverts,  a  streak  of  pale-brown  ;  forehead  and  top  of  the 
head  rich  dark-brown,  divided  along  the  middle  line  from 
before  backwards  by  a  pale-brown  stripe ;  neck  all  round 
Ipale-brown,  th«  efSM  of  each  feather  darker  brown ;  inter- 
scapulars, scapnlars,  and  back,  rich  brownish-black,  with 
central  lines  and  broad  margins  of  rich  buff  or  fawn  colour ; 
lesser  wing-coverts  nearly  black,  the  upper  series  tipped 
with  pale-brown,  the  lower  series  tipped  with  white ;  great 
coverts  black,  tipped  with  white;  primary  quill-feathers 
dull  greyish- black,  with  white  shafts;  secondaries  dull 
black,  tipped  with  white ;  tertials  black,  barred  and  streaked 
with  pale  brown ;  rump  very  dark-brown,  edged  with  pale 
brown;  upper  tail-coverts  pale  yellow-brown,  varied  with 
dark-brown;  tail-feathers  Sixteen,  the  four  on  each  out- 
side neatlt  all  white,  the  others  rich  brownish-black  ove> 
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(bree-fourtbg  of  their  length  from  the  oase,  then  a  patch 
of  chestnut,  bounded  by  a  circle  of  black,  and  tipped  with 
white ;  chin  pale  yellow-brown ;  breast  and  side«  of  the 
body  with  half-circular  bands  of  brownish-black  on  pale- 
brown;  belly  and  vent  pale  brownish-white;  legs  and  toes 
^[ree'iish-brown ;  the  claws  black.  The  legs  and  loesare  sub- 

iect  to  some  variation  in  colour.  I  have  seen  them  in  fresh- 
ulled  birds  of  a  livid-green,  and  even  of  a  light-drab  colour. 
The  whole  length  about  twelve  inches.  From  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  quill-feather,  which  is  the  longest 
in  (he  wing,  five  inches  and  a  half.  The  weight  from  seven 
to  nine  ounces,  depending  on  age  and  sex.  The  females 
larger  than  the  males.  The  males  are  lighter  in  colour 
above  and  below  the  dark  stripe  behind  the  base  of  the 
beak,  like  the  woodcock ;  and  the  breast  is  less  covered  with 
the  dark  half-circular  markings:  the  white  spots  at  the  ends 
of  the  wing-coverts  are  rather  larger,  and  more  conspicuous 
from  their  purer  white  colour.  Young  birds  in  their  first 
autumn  have  short  beaks,  and  fewer,  if  any,  white  outside 
tail-feathers;  these  are  probably  obtained  at  their  first 
moult,  as  this  species  is  sometimes  described  as  being  with- 
out any  white  outer  tail-feathers,  and  at  others  with  as  many 
as  five  on  each  outside.' 

This  is  the  Orande  or  Double  Bicanine  of  the  French ; 
Beeeaeino  maggiore,  Pizzardone,  and  Croccolone  of  the 
Italians ;  Mitteltcknepfe  and  Doppeltehnepfe  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  PneUnep  of  the  Netherlanders ;  Great  Snipe,  Double 
Sntp«,and  Solitary  Snipe  of  the  modem  British;  and  Ysnid 
of  the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Head-quartera,  the  north 
of  Europe.  Norway,  where  specimens  transmitted  to  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London  were  shot  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davyi  Sweden,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, the  borders  of  Asia,  Trebizond,  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Caucasus. 

In  the  British  Islands  the  bird  has  been  killed  in  Lanca- 
shire (the  specimen  from  which  Pennant  first  described  it, 
and  which  was  preserved  in  the  Leverian  Museum),  and 
has  been  noticed  as  not  uncommon  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  Yar- 
rell  says,  '  Their  course,  both  in  the  spring  and  autumn  (at 
which  period  they  have  been  generally  shot  in  this  country), 
is  considered  by  Mp.  Selby  to  be  generally  to  the  east  of  the 
longitude  of  the  British  Islands ;  and  I  may  mention,  in  cor- 
roboration of  this  view,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  more  than 
one  record  of  the  occurrence  of  this  species  in  Ireland,  and 
in  England  they  are  most  frequent  in  the  eastern  counties.' 
From  the  Welsh  name  above  noticed,  it  is  plain  that  the 
bird  has  been  not  unfrequently  observed  in  the  principality, 
though  published  instances  of  its  occurrence  in  that  locality 
do  not  appear  to  be  known.  Whilst  we  write  (late  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841)  a  friend  has  sent  us  a  fine  specimen,  killed 
on  the  marshy  hill  near  CoytrahSn,  above  alluded  to.  It 
was  Hushed  from  a  dry  hedge-row  (the  boundary  to  a  wet 
field),  into  which  it  had  been  marked  by  the  keeper,  and 
was  shot  by  our  friend's  companion.  The  bird  uttered  no 
cry  in  rising,  and  its  flight  was  very  heavy,  more  like  that 
of  a  woodcock  than  a  snipe.  Several  common  snipes  were 
found  in  the  field,  one  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from  the 
place  where  the  solitary  snipe  was  put  up.  The  keeper 
stated  that  the  latter  kept  in  a  perfectly  dry  part  of  the  hill, 
not  near  any  other  birds ;  and  it  was  considered  probable 
that  it  had  been  there  all  the  summer,  as  it  was  in  good 
condition,  and  no  foreigners  of  the  common  kind  had  yet 
arrived  in  the  low  grounds,  where  they  are  very  numerous 
late  in  the  year.  But  it  should  he  remembered  that  the 
bird  was  killed  at  a  period  when  it  most  commonly  occurs 
as  a  visiter  to  this  country. 

Food,  Habitt,  Nidiflcation,  ^.— Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
who  notices  the  fact  of  this  snipe's  breeding  in  the  great 
royal  decoy  or  marsh-preserve  near  Hanover,  stys  that  they 
require  solitude  and  perfect  quiet,  and  that,  their  food  being 
peculiar,  they  require  a  great  extent  of  marrhy  meadow. 
They  feed  on  the  larvte  of  Ttpulte  (commonly  called 
Fatlier  Long-legs),  cr  congenerous  Hies;  and  their  stomach, 
the  same  auChor  tells  us,  is  the  thinnest  among  the  Scolopax 
tribe.  Mr.  Lloyd  always  found  this  bird  singly,  or  at  most 
in  pairs,  near  Gothenburg,  where  they  were  by  no  means 
plentiful,  and  he  states  that  they  are  so  fat  in  the  autumn, 
as  apparently  to  be  hardly  able  to  fly ;  indeed,  he  remarks 
that,  if  nusbed,  they  usually  proceed  but  a  short  distance  be- 
fore they  settle  again.  Their  flight,  he  adds,  is  heavy' and 
pteady,  and  they  present  the  easiest  mark  possible.  The 
(MM  »porU()9  traveller  (quotes  Vfx,  Qreiff  ('  Fortt^  Qof-Js^- 


mastare  *),  who  remarks  that  this  species  is  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage, and  amongst  those  which  arrive  the  latest ;  and  that  at 
the  end  of  July,  when  the  meadows  are  mowed,  shooting  them 
commences  and  continues  till  towanls  the  end  of  September. 
The  pointer  is  the  dog  selected  to  accompany  the  sportsman, 
and  Mr.  GreifT  speaks  of  the  sport  with  rapture.  '  The  birds,' 
he  says,  '  are  easy  to  shoot,  and  in  some  places  fifty  or  sixty, 
aye,  considerably  more,  may  be  killed  in  a  day,  particularly 
in  autumn,  when  they  are  so  fat  that  they  almost  bunt  their 
skins.  They  are  most  delicious  eating.'  Mr.  Greiff  adds, 
that  he  was  already  an  old  sportsman  of  thirty  years'  stand- 
ing before  it  came  to  his  knowledge  that  these  double  snipes 
had  their  lek  or  playing-ground.  [Cafercailix,  vol.  vL, 
pp.  262,  263.]  He  heard  their  cry  a  whole  spring  in  a 
marsh  where  be  had  a  good  Orr-lek*  but  never  observed 
them,  and  therefore  believed  that  the  sound  came  from 
some  frogs  or  reptiles ;  but  at  last  he  discovered  that  the  cry 
was  uttered  by  double  snipes  which  ran  like  rats  among  the 
hillocks.  This  cry,  according  to  Mr.  Greifl',  commences  with 
a  sound  resembling  the  smack  of  the  tongue,  and  thereupon 
four  or  five  louder  smacks  follow. 

The  rude  nest  of  the  double  snipe,  which  is  very  like  that 
of  the  common  snipe,  is  generally  placed  on  a  hummock  or 
tuft  of  grass,  or  a  bunch  of  rushes  on  the  borders  of  a  swamp, 
often  near  willow  bushes.  Eggs  three  or  four  in  number, 
yellowish  olive-brown,  with  great  spots  of  reddish-brown ; 
length,  one  inch  nine  lines ;  breadth,  one  inch  two  lines. 

They  breed  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  as  high  as  the  range  of  birch- 
woods  extend.  In  the  Dofre  Fi-ell  at  Jerkin  and  Fogstuen, 
they  are  numerous  on  the  edges  of  the  grassy  swamps, 
avo'ding  the  wet.  They  also  frequently  resort  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  small  rills  used  for  irrigating  the  grass-lands. 
During  the  pairing  season  they  fly  ta  a  vast  height.  They 
make  a  drumming  noise  as  they  descend,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  a  slight  and  peculiar  vibration  of  the  wings.  ( Yar- 


SoUiur>'  or  Double  >^uipo. 

rcU,  ex  relatione  Dann.)  Mr.  Gould  observes  that  there  are 
two  other  snipes  which  exceed  this  in  size,  found  in  tlie 
hilly  districts  uf  India,  and  a  third  from  Mexico,  whose  sin 
is  superior  to  that  of  a  woodcock.     (Birds  of  Europe.) 

SNORRI  STURLUSON,  also  called  Sturleton  or  Sto- 
laton,  and  in  Latin  works  Snorrn,  was  the  son  of  Sturla. 
and  born  in  Iceland  iu  the  year  1178,  on 'an  estate  be- 
longing to  his  father,  called  Hoamms,  whence  the  father  is 
sometimes  called  Hoamms-Sturla,  When  Snorri  had 
scarcely  attained  his  fourth  year,  his  father  died,  and  ha 
was  thenceforth  educated  at  Odi,  in  the  house  of  Ion,  the 
most  learned  man  of  the  age.  His  education  was  coaducted 
with  great  care,  and  his  talents  soon  gave  him  distinc- 
tion as  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  a  lawyer,  a  linguist. 
antiquary,  and  architect.  At  the  same  time  he  acquired 
great  reputation  for  the  enchanting  manner  in  which  be 
told  the  stories  of  former  times,  an  art  which  is  still  highly 
valued  in  Iceland.  Although  his  father  had  been  the 
chieftain  of  an  Icelandic  tribe,  the  son  appears  to  have  been 
poor,  until  he  improved  his  circumstances  by  a  marri*g« 
with  a  wealthy  lady,  whom  some  years  aflerwaids  however 
be  deserted.    Be  managed  hii  newly-acquired  property  w 
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^ell,  that  he  became  no  lew  distinguished  for  his  wealth 
than  for  his  talents  and  learning.  He  was  several  times 
invested  with  the  office  of  Lojnogumadr,  that  is,  interpre- 
ter of  the  law,  the  highest  official  dignity  in  Iceland,  and 
gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  Landur-madur  and  of  Yarl, 
which  was  the  highest  title  next  to  that  of  duke.  During 
this  period  of  his  greatest  prosperity  he  composed  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  sonss,  tales  (sagas)  that  exist  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Iceland,  and  also  wrote  some  historical  works.  .  He 
also  spent  considerable  sums  upon  the  building  of  splendid 
edifices,  especially  at  Reykiahollt.  His  character  as  a  man 
however  was  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  bi<  great 
mental  powers,  for  he  was  avaricious,  quarrelsome,  incon- 
stant, and  full  of  cunning,  though  wanting  in  active  energy. 
A  party  was  formed  against  him,  which  was  headed  by  his 
own  brother  Sighwat  and  his  nephew  Sturls;  and  bis 
sons-in-law,  enraged  at  Snorri  having  abandoned  his  wife, 
joined  his  enemies.  Snorri  and  his  adherents  were  defeated 
and  banished  from  the  island  (1234).  They  went  over  to 
Norway,  where  Snorri's  patron,  Duke  Skuli,  was  preparing 
to  revolt  against  King  Hacon,  and  was  supported  by  the 
poetical  powers  of  Snorri.  In  the  meanwhile  however  bis 
enemies  in  Iceland  were  defeated,  and  Snorri,  dreading  the 
vengeaD?«  of  King  Hacon,  returned  to  his  native  island. 
But  the  king  d««lared  him  an  outlaw,  and  Snorri  was  mur- 
dered on  the  22nd  of  September,  1241,  at  Reykiahollt,  by 
his  own  sons-in-law. 

Snorri  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  at  tne  same  time  the 
last  of  the  northern  Scalds.  His  most  important  work  is 
the  '  Heimskringla,'  a  beantiful  collection  of  sagas,  con- 
sisting partly  of  Scaldic  sonss  by  Snorri  himself,  and  partly 
of  the  poems  of  earlier  Scalds,  who  were  contemporary  with 
the  events  which  they  describe,  and  whose  poems  are  in- 
terwoven in  the  Sagas  of  Snorri  himselC  This  collection 
was  first  published  by  Peringskiold  (Stockholm,  1697,  foL), 
with  a  Swedish  and  Daoiw  translation ;  another  edition, 
with  a  Danish  and  Latin  translation,  appeared  at  Copen- 
hagen from  1777  till  1826.  Vols.  1  and  2  were  edited  bv 
Schoning ;  vol.  3  by  Sc.  Th.  Thorlacius ;  vols.  4,  9,  6,  with 
the  separate  title  of  '  Noregs  Konunga  Sogor,'  by  Birg. 
Thorlacius  and  E.  Chr.  Werlauf.  The  last  Danish  trans- 
lation is  that  by  Grundtvig,  (Copenhagen,  I8I8-1822,  S  vols. 
4to.  It  has  also  been  translated  into  Ckrman  by  Wachter, 
who  has  added  a  very  valuable  historical  and  critical  intro- 
duction. 

Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  Snorri  are,  1,  'The 
Gylfa-Ginning.'  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the  'Snorra- 
Edda;'  2,  '  The  Scaldic  Songs  called  Kanningar  or  Skallds- 
koparmal  ;*  3, '  Hattalykill,'  or  the  Ke^  of  the  Wise,  con- 
sisting of  two  eulogies  on  Duke  Skull,  and  three  others 
which  are  partly  written  in  praise  of  King  Hacon.  All 
thq^e  poems  form  part  of  the  '  Skallda,'  which  has  been 
edited  by  Rask  (Stockholm,  1818),  under  the  title  of*  Snorra- 
Bdda  &samt  Skildu.'  Besides  several  other  poems  upon 
contemporary  heroes,  Snorri  also  wrote  a  number  of  Fraedi- 
baekur,  i.e.  manuals  of  science,  which  have  been  very  much 
used  by  bis  couutrymen. 

SNOW.  It  has  been  stated  [Rain,  p.  269,  coL  1]  that 
rain,  snow,  and  hail  are  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  va- 
pour when  two  volumes  of  air  of  different  temperatures,  and 
aaturated  with  moisture,  become  mixed  together ;  the  nature 
of  the  precipitation  depending  on  the  temperature  of  the 
region  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  the  aqueous  par- 
ticles descend  towards  the  ground.  Now  when  the  par- 
ticles are  frozen  in  separate  crystals  of  ice,  and  these  after- 
wards unite  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reflect  light 
to  the  eye  in  great  abundance  from  all,  thus  producing  a 
sensation  of  whiteness,  the  assemblages  of  crystals  con- 
stitute snow. 

M.  Monge  observes  idnnalei  de  Chimie,  vol.  v.,  p.  1) 
that  the  crystal! iiation  of  sal-ammoniac  presents  pheno- 
mena similar  to  those  which  are  observed  in  the  formation 
of  snow.  If  a  saturated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  in  a  warm 
state  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  tranquil  air,  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  is  that  which  first  arrives  at  a  state  of  supersatura- 
tion,  and  there  the  first  crystals  are  formed;  these  sink  im- 
mediately, and  in  descending  they  unite  with  similar  crystals 
formed  in  the  liquid  itself,  so  that  they  arrive  at  tbe  bottom 
of  the  vessel  in  white  flakes.  Thos  also  the  elementory 
crystals,  formed  ganeially  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, gradually  descend  by  their  superior  speeifie  gravity, 
and  by  tho  laws  of  affinity  cause  the  crystallisation  of  the 
aqueous  moleeolea  which  otherwise  the  air  would  have 
M4  »» wlHtioQ.  Ttmt  miting.  thw*  v«o)4  pmbaUy  ra- 


•ult,  if  the  atmosphere  were  tranquil  and  the  temperatura 
very  low,  small  flakes  of  some  regular  figure.  From  such 
as  have  been  observed,  it  apoean  that  these  consist  of  bril- 
liant spicular  icicles,  which  oiverge  from  a  centre  in  six  di- 
rections, and  resemble  stars  having  so  many  rays,  upon  each 
of  which  small  crystals  are  sometimes  formed;  hut  if  the 
atmosphere  is  agitated,  the  original  flakes  strike  against 
each  other,  and  uniting  in  groups,  in  consequence  of  small 
quantities  of  moisture  adhering  to  them,  tney  descend  in 
irregular  forms.  In  regions  of  the  earth  tar  to  the  north  or 
south,  the  air,  when  allowed  to  enter  through  a  small  aper- 
ture into  a  heated  apartment,  has  f^ttendy  caused  the 
warm  vapour  V>  be  converted  into  snow. 

Snow  has  been  observed  to  fall  in  a  fine  powder,  not 
having  any  appearance  of  regular  crystals ;  this  is  therefore 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  near  the  surbce  of  the  earth, 
and  is  considered  as  being  in  an  elementary  state.  {Biblio- 
thiqua  Umvertelle,  1830.)  The  crystals  are  evidently  those 
of  ice  combined  together,  and  their  primitive  form  is,  from 
the  experiments  and  observations  of  Sir  David  Brewster, 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  pyramidal  system ;  M.  Haidin- 
ger  infers  this  f^t  from  the  circumstance  that  tin-ore  and 
rutile,  which  are  of  that  class,  produce  crystallizations 
similar  to  the  stellar  figures  of  snow.  The  regularity  of  the 
formation  of  snow  has  been  ascribed  to  electricity.  Bee- 
caria  observed  that  his  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  elec- 
trical state  of  the  atmospnere  indicated  the  presence  of  the 
fluid  in  snow  as  well  as  in  rain ;  and,  according  to  the  ob- 
servations of  Schubler,  it  is  more  commonly  positive  than 
negative.  The  ligbtaess  of  the  flakes,  by  which  they  float 
about  in  the  air  when  agitated,  is  the  result  of  their  surface 
being  great  when  compared  with  their  volume.  The  spedfie 
gravity  of  snow  is  veiV  variable ;  and  according  to  Muss- 
chenbroek,  that  of  some,  of  the  stelliform  kind,  was  only  ^ 
of  the  speeiflo  gravity  of  water ;  but  M.  Quetelet  has  since 

found  that  the  greatest  density  is  nearly-T;;2of  that  of  water, 

2*8 

the  temperature  being  34-5°  (Fahr.).    He  asoertained  also 

that  the  density  of  fine  snow  having  no  determinate  form 

was  about  f  the  temperature  being  32°,  and  that  the  least 

■tensity  varied  from  ^  to  ^  of  that  of  water,  at  which  time 

the  snow  bad  the  form  of  small  stars,  and  the  temperature 

varied  from  29-7°  to  18-5°. 

lite  flakes  of  snow  have  even  in  temperate  regions  many 
varieties  of  form,  and  are  often  vejj  elegant;  but  the  polar 
regions  of  the  earth  are  those  in  which  nature  has  displayed 
her  power  in  creating  this  species  of  beauty  in  the  highest 
degree  and  to  the  greatest  extent  In  the  Util.  TVont., 
1775,  mav  be  seen  numerous  delineations  of  the  figures 
assumed  by  flakes  of  snow  as  they  were  observed  by  Dr. 
Nettie  of  Hiddelburg  in  1740;  but  Mr.  Scoresby,  in  his 
'Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,'  has  given  still  greater 
varieties ;  the  latter  gentleman,  besides  dividing  them  into 
classes,  has  also  expressed  their  magnitudes,  and  the  state 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  when  the  snow  fell. 

Of  these  classes  the  first  is  called  '  lamellar,'  and  is  di- 
vided into  many  different  species:  one  of  the  latter  is  a 
thin  transparent  hexagonal  plate,  or  a  hexagonal  plate  with 
white  lines  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  polygon,  and  some- 
times there  is  a  starlike  figure  in  the  centre;  the  magni- 
tudes vary,  and  the  greatest  is  about  ^  inch  diameter. 
Another  species,  and  this  is  the  most  ordinary  appearance 
of  snow,  is  the  stelliform ;  tbe  figures  1,  2,  and  3  represent 


the  most  remarkable  varieties  of  this  kind ;  ite  magnitude 
varies,  but  tbe  diameter  of  the  greatest  is  about  }  inch,  and 
it  occurs  most  abundantly  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
is  near  the  freezing-point  of  water.  Sometimes  the  stars 
appear  to  have  twelve  points,  but  Mr.  Scoresby  thinks  that 
these  are  formed  merelv  of  two  stellar  plates  applied  one  on 
tbe  other.  The  six  following  figures  represent  assemblages 
of  hex^onal  crystals ;  the  diameters  of  the  two  first  kinds 
are  respeetivoly  ■),  and  ^  inch,  and  those  of  the  rest  are  | 
inch  diameter;  they  are  usually  formed  at  temper«tunH> 
b«tweei»  3$*  wd  ?0*  (Fabr.)  r  • 
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The  second  class  is  also  lamellar,  but  it  differs  from  tlie 
former  in  having  a  spherical  Ducleus,  either  transparent  or 
white,  about  ^  inch  diameter ;  and  sometimes  spicular  radii 
proceed  from  thenoe  in  different  diireotions  at  angles  of  60° 
with  each  other.  The  temperature  at  which  this  class  is 
formed  varies  also  from  the  freezing-point  to  20"  (Fahr.) 

The  third  class  consists  of  spiculse,  or  six-sided  prisms ; 
of  these,  the  finer  sort,  which  are  formed  at  the  temperature 
of  28*",  resemble  white  hairs  very  delicate  and  clear,  and 
about  ^  inch  lon|;;  the  coarser  kinds  are  formed  in  the 
lower  region  of  the  atmosphere,  at  about  the  freezing  tem- 
perature. 

The  fourth  class  is  of  a  pyramidal  form  and  about  ^  inch 
high,  but  Mr.  Scoresby  could  hot  determine  whether  the' 
base  was  triangular  or  hexagonal.  The  fifth  class  consists 
of  hexagonal  crystals  united  together  by  a  slender  spicular 
crystal,  so  as  to  resemble  two  wheels  with  an  axle.  Both  of 
these  liinds  are  very  rare.  Mr.  Scoresby  saw  the  latter  only 
twice  and  the  former  only  orice. 

M.  Huber  Burnand,  speaking  of  the  character  of  the 
snow  which  fell  at  Yverdun  in  1829  and  1830,  states  that  it 
was  crystallized  in  stellar  plates  with  sik  rays,  along  each  of 
which  were  disposed  filaments  arranged  like  feathers,  and 
these  again  supported  finer  filaments  similarly  arranged ; 
the  plates,  which  were  extremely  th^n,  were  perfectly  plane 
and  regular.  (Bibi.  Univ.,  1830.)  It  is  also  related  in  the 
same  work,  that  in  1829  the  frost  at  Yverdun  assumed 
every  day  a  different  form,  being  sometimes  disposed  in  pa? 
rallel  groups  or  fillets ;  sometimes  it  resembled  leavot,  and 
occasionally  spines  about  an  inch  long,  which  were  termi- 
nated by  a  flat  rosette  with  six  divisions. 

Snow  in  the  form  of  cylinders  and  spheres  or  spheroidii 
has  been  occasionally  observed  in  North  America.  The 
former  were  produced  by  the  snow  deposited  in  a  second 
shower  upon  some  which  had  previously  fhllen,  and  the 
surface  of  which  had  been  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  iue. 
A  violent  wind  then  caused  the  particles  of  snow  to  roll  on 
the  iue,  and  the  masses  thus  produced  assumed  perfectly 
cylindrical  forms  of  various  sizes,  the  greatest  being  2^  or 
3  feet  diameter ;  they  were  hollow  at  each  end.  The  spheri- 
cal balls  Were  from  1  inch  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  were 
also  formed  chiefly  by  rolling,  though  Some  were  found  in 
enclosures  where  they  could  not  have  rolled,  and  therefore 
they  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  in  the  atmosphere 
itself;  they  were  very  light,  and  were  composed  of  crystals 
irregularly  united.  (Silliman's  Journal,  vols.  ii.  and  vi.) 
Similar  balls  were  observed  in  East  Lothian,  in  1830,  by  Mr. 
Sheriff;  and  this  gentleman  relates  that  they  were  composed 
only  of  snow,  for  one  of  them  being  cut  through,  was  found 
to  have  no  hard  body  for  its  nucleus.  {Edin.  Phil.  Journal, 
ii.  58.) 

That  animalculee  exist  in  snow  is  evident  from  an  obser- 
vation stated  in  Silliman's  Journal  (vol.  xviii.).  We  learn 
there  that  Dr.  Mure  having  first  examined  some  water  in  a 
p;lass  by  means  of  a  microscope,  and  found  it  quite  pure,  put 
into  the  water  a  quantity  of  snow;  he  then  found  that,  on 
solution,  the  water  exhibited  in  full  activity  hundreds  of  ani- 
malcules, which,  when  viewed  through  the  microscope,  re- 
sembled very  diminutive  shrimp,  and  were  quite  unlike 
the  eels  discovered  in  acetous  acid.  It  may  be  observed  here, 
that  snow-water,  being  drunk,  is  considered  as  unfavourable 
to  the  human  constitution ;  the  affections  of  the  throat,  to 
Which  the  people  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland  are  subject, 
M«  thought  to  be  caused  by  its  deleterious  qualities. 


The  fbrmation  of  hail  ii  probably  a  result  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  calorie  from  the  inolecules  of  vapour  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  the  agency  of  electricity  or  otherwise.  Volt*  sup- 
poses that  the  bail,  when  once  formed,  may  continue  to  ac- 
quire new  accessions  of  froteti  vapour,  till  the  weight  of  the 
stones  becomes  sufficient  to  overcome  the  electriod  attrac- 
tions by  which  they  are  kept  suspended ;  and  thus  the  exist- 
ence of  very  large  hailstones  may  be  accounted  for.  The 
violbnce  with  which  they  rush  in  a  direction  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  horizon  when  no  wind  is  stirring,  is  ascribed 
by  the  same  philosotiher  to  a  combination  or  the  force  of 
gravity  with  tnat  which  Arises  from  the  shock  of  two  elec- 
trical clouds,  by  which  the  hail  may  be  produced.  The  by- 
l>othe8is  of  the  formation  of  hail  oy  the  collision  of  electrical 
clouds  has  however  been  objected  (o  byM.  Arago;  and 
the  theory  of  Button  respecting  the  formation  of  rair 
(IIain]  is  considered  capable  of  accounting  also  for  the 

Shenomena  both  of  snow  and  hail.  The  loss  of  heat  in  the 
escending  molecules  being  greater  when  hailstones  are 
formed  than  when  the  vapour  is  brought  to  the  state  of  rain 
or  snow.  This  hypothesis  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  same  cloud  has  produced  both  rain  and  bail. 

Hailstorms  often  extend  to  great  distances  in  one  direc- 
tion, while  they  are  of  very  limited  breadth.  That  which 
created  so  mucn  destruction  in  France,  in  July,  1788,  passed 
in  two  parallel  lines  over  that  country  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  one  line  being  in  length  about  175,  and  the  other 
about  200  leagues,  while  the  mean  breadth  ofeach  was  only 
about  3  leagues  ■  and  in  the  interval  between  tbem,  which 
was  about  5  leagues,  the  country  was  deluged  with  heavy 
rains.  The  hailstorm  which,  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the 
present  year  (1841).  visited  this  country,  spent  all  its  fury 
between  Bagshot  and  Reading,  within  which  tract  immense 
damage  was  sustained. 

Hoar-fixist  is  only  dew  frozen  inlmediately  upon  being 
formed.    [DkwJ 

SNOW,  RED.  The  occasional  occurrence  of  snow  co- 
loured red  has  for  a  long  time  created  great  interest,  espe- 
cially as  the  labours  of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  have 
hot  yet  been  able  to  determine  precisely  to  what  causes  this 
singular  phenomenon  owes  its  origin.  The  chemist,  the 
botanist,  and  the  zoologist  have  in  turn  examined  this 
extraordinary  substance,  and  each  has  not  failed  to  trace 
its  source  to  objects  belonging  to  his  pairticular  depart- 
ment of  study. 

It  appears  that  this  phenomenon  did  not  escape  the  ob- 
servant eye  of  Aristotle,  and  he  mentions  that  living  beings 
found  in  old  snow  had  frequently  a  reddish  colour,  which  be 
siipposed  tbey  derived  from  the  snow.  (Hitt.  Anitiu,  v, 
cap.  19.)  This  observation  of  Aristotle's  however  does  not 
appear  to  have  excited  any  attention,  and  no  other  writer 
mentioned  the  occurrence  of  red  snow  till  1760,  when 
Saussure  discovered  it  on  the  Brevent  and  other  mountains, 
but  more  especially  oh  the  Saint  Bernard,  where  it  existed 
in  great  abundance.  He  made  some  chemical  analyses  of 
this  show,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  of  vege- 
table origin,  and  probably  consisted  of  grains  of  pollen 
mixed  with  the  snow,  such  a  cause  having  been  known  to 
discolour  rain,  producing  what  was  called  a  tutphur  thmcer. 
(Oe  Sauss.,  Foy.,  ii.,  p.  646.) 

It  was  not  however  till  the  year  1819,  when  our  country- 
man Captain  Ross  returned  from  his  arctic  expedition,  that 
this  substance  was  accurately  examined  with  a  view  to  the 
discovery  of  the  origin  of  its  peculiar  colour.  Whilst  in 
Baffin's  Bay,  75"  54^  N.  lat  and  67'  15'  W.  long..  Captain 
Ross  discovered  a  range  of  cliffs  covered  with  snow  of  a 
crimson  colour.  The  cliffs  were  about  600  feet  high,  and 
were  coloured  for  the  extent  of  eight  miles.  According  to 
Captain  Ross,  the  party  he  sent  on  shore  '  found  that  the 
snow  was  penetrated  even  down  to  the  rock,  in  many  places 
to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  by  the  colouring  matter,  and  that  it 
had  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  long  time  in  that  state.' 
The  colouring  matter  of  the  snow,  in  the  first  instance, 
excited  the  attention  of  chemists,  and  was  first  analyzed  by 
Peschier,  an  Italian  chemist,  and  subsequently  by  Wollaston 
and  Th^nard.  They  all  obtained  nearly  the  same  results. 
The  fbllowing  is  Peschier's  analysis : — 

Siliceous  matteir     .        .        .        6S*5 
Alumina       .         .        .        .  6*35 

Peroxide  of  iron  .        .        SI  '35 

Lime  .         .        ^    .  1*17 

Organic  matter    ,_ad  by  VjOOy  P'« 
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But  t)ie  labours  of  the  chemist  affording  little  that  was 
sstis&ctory  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  substance,  it 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  botanist,  and  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  accciunt  of  Captain  Ross's  polar  expedition,  Mr. 
Robert  Brown  described  the  colouring-matter  of  the  snow 
as  a  probable  genus  of  the  fitmily  of  Algse,  and  pointed  out 
its  resemblance  to  the  Fremella  amenta  of  the  English 
Botany.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the  red  snow-water 
brought  from  Baffin's  Bay  was  sent  to  Francis  Bauer,  who 
published  the  results  of  a  very  careful  examination  of  it 
under  the  tnicroscope,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Brande's 
'  Journal  of  ScienciB  and  Arts,*  accompanied  with  several 
drawings.  He  found  that  the  water  contained  a  number  of 
opaque  or  red  spherical  globules,  which  were  heavier  than  the 
water,  forming  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  also 
of  some  transparent  vesicular  bodies  which  floated  about  in 
tho  Huid.  On  examining  the  red  globules,  he  found  them 
possessed  ofa  pedicelresembling  thatof  some  species  of  Uredo, 
and  regarded  them  as  a  species  appertaining  to  this  genus. 
He  subsequently  observea  that  many  of  the  globules  were 
attached  to  a  gelatinous  matrix  presenting  a  cellular  and 
articulated  character.  On  exposing  the  water  with  the 
globules  for  some  days  to  the  air,  he  found  that  they  lost 
their  colour,  and  that  on  tbe  sides  of  the  vessel  were  deve- 
loped new  portions  of  the  gelatinous  matrix,  which  were 
covered  with  small  globules,  which  he  looked  tipon  as  young 
Uredos.  He  also  found  that  on  comparing  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  Uredo  /astida  with  that  of  the  red  snow, 
they  in  a  great  measure  agreed,  and  hence  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  colounng-matter  of  the  red  snow  was  a 
fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Uredo,  and  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  U.  niwdit. 

But  the  question  was  not  thus  set  at  rest  In  1833 
Baron  Wrangel  gave  an  account  ofa  plant  Ofa  red  colour, 
which  he  called  Lepraria  Kermmina,  and  supposed  to  be 
Identical  with  tbe  long-disputed  Byssut  lolitnus  of  Lin- 
nssus.  This  plant  was  obtained  from  the  surface  of  white 
lim.estone^  rocks,  forming  over  them  a  thin  red  crust, 
and  was  also  found  contained  in  the  rain  water  remaining 
on  the  limestone.  During  the  same  year  Professor  Agart.i 
of  Lund,  who  had  previously  suggested  the  identity  of  this 
plant  and  that  of  red  snow,  received  specimens  of  the  Le- 
praria from  Baron  Wrangel,  and  also  of  the  Uredo  nivalit  of 
Bauer  from  England,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  a 
very  minute  examination, '  that  the  two  plants  were  actu- 
ally one  and  the  same  species.'  *  We  must  conclude,'  says 
Agardh  (Greville's  Scottiik  Cryptog.  Flora, '  Protococous,' 
p.  15),  •  that  the  Uredo  nivalis  and  tbe  Lepraria  Kermesina 
are  alike  called  into  existence  by  the  gradual  melting  of  the 
snow,  and  the  intensitv  of  light  in  their  relative  situations ; 
and  that  they  are  neither  washed  down  from  the  rocks,  as 
some  persons  believe,  not*  are  precipitated  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, as  might  be  inferred  ttota  the  accounts  transmitted 
by  the  Italians.' 

The  plants  wbicn  Agardh  had  thus  identified,  he  could 
not  consider,  with  Bauer,  a  fungus,  or,  with  Wrangel,  a 
lichen,  but,  fhim  its  analogy  to  some  of  the  Algse,  he  placed 
it  in  his  Syttema  Algarum,  in  that  fttmily  under  tbe  name 
o(  Protocoecus  nivalit. 

In  1825  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Dr.  Qreville  of 
Edinburgh.  He  had  received  specimens  of  the  plant  of 
red  snow  from  the  polar  regions,  and  also  from  the  island  of 
Lismore  in  Scotland.  From  this  latter  situation  it  was 
sent  to  Dr.  Greville  by  Captain  Carmichael,  who  says : — '  It 
occurs  in  abundance  on  the  borders  of  the  lakes  of  Lismore, 
spreading  over  the  decayed  reeds,  leaves,  &c  at  the  water's 
edge,  but  in  greater  perfection  on  the  calcareous  rocks 
within  tbe  reach  of  occasional  inundation ;  and  what  is 
rather  remarkable,  it  seems  to  thrive  equally  well  whether 
immersed  in  water  or  exposed  to  the  dry  atmosphere.  It  is 
to  be  found  more  or  less  at  all  seasons  of  tbe  year.'  The 
specimens  were  immersed  in  water,  and  then  examined  by 
the  microseope.  In  every  instance  Dr.  Greville  observed  a 
gelatinous  substratum  varying  in  thickness,  colourless, 
diffuse,  without  any  border.  Upon  this  gelatine  rested  a 
vast  number  of  minute  globules,  the  colour  of  fine  garnets, 
exactly  spherical,  nearnr  opaque,  yet  very  brilliant,  and 
nearly  equal  in  size.  In  the  full-sized  globules  granules 
were  detected  in  the  interior,  which  gave  to  the  surface  a 
reticulated  appearance.  When  mature,  they  burst,  and  the 
granules  escaped,  to  the  number  of  six,  eight,  or  more,  and 
the  membrane  only  of  the  globule  was  left  behind,  buoyant 
and  colourless.    The  globule*  or  gnmules  were  never  ob- 


served to  move.    Dr.  Oreville  at  first  doubted  the  pR>- 
priety  of  referring  his  plant  to  Agardh's  genus  Protocbccui; 


Pntoeaoan*  oinlit,  0nT.  i  aiaooMoeiu  unlto.  Shut. :  a,  nutun  globulM 
mixed  with  jrDiinger  ones  (1)  lyinf;  on  a  man  of  gelatine,  i,  mature  no- 
bole* !  iorae  bom,  with  gnoolaa  lying  on  the  gelatine,  c,  graanlet.  i,  tin- 
bulet  after  dieoharging  their  granule*,    t.  taU-iliad  globulei. 

as  in  his  definition  Agardh  bad  not  mentioned  any  gela- 
tinous substratum,  which  was  so  evident  in  his  own  speci- 
mens. He  however  determined  on  keeping  up  the  genus 
with  an  amended  character.  Agardh's  deBnition  of  Proto- 
ooecus  is  merely,  'plants  with  aggregated,  not  mucous  glo- 
bules.' To  this  Greville  added,  'globules  containing-grannles 
seated  on  a  transparent  gelatinous  mass.' 

In  the  same  year  Sir  William  Hooker,  in  tbe  '  Appendix 
to  Pirry's  Second  Voyage  to  the  Arctic  Regions,'  described, 
under  the  name  of  Palmella  nivalis,  the  plant  of  the  red 
snow  collected  in  that  expedition.  Sir  William  Hooker 
referred  the  plant  to  this  genus,  as  it  only  differed  in  its 
globules  being  seated  on  a  gelatinous  mass,  instead  of 
being  immersed  in  it.  '         ' 

From  this  time  to  1838  a  variety  of  memoirs  and  observa- 
tions upon  the  red  snow  were  published,  chiefly  on  tbe 
Continent,  by  Kunze,  Unger,  Martins,  and  other  observers, 
hut  no  new  matter  of  any  importance  was  elicited. 

We  now  come  to  another  and  very  important  point  in  tbe 
history  of  red  snow.  Hitherto  ail  the  examinations  bad 
been  made  on  old  specimens  of  tbe  red  snow,  most  of  them 
removed  at  a  great  distance  fi'om  tbe  spots  on  which  they 
were  originally  found,  In  August,  1 839,  Mr.  Shuttle-worth, 
an  ^ngUsh  gentleman  resident  in  Switzerland,  being  at 
Grimsel,  understood  that  there  was  red  snow  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood, and  having  a  microscope  with  him,  made  obser- 
vations on  tbe  recently  procured  snow.  Having  melted 
the  snow  and  placed  some  of  the  red  matter  on  the  field  of 
tbe  microscope,  he  was  surprised  at  finding,  instead  of  the 
immoveable  globules  of  an  Alga,  an  immense  number  of 
exceedingly  active  animalculn,  not  of  one  form  only,  but  of 
various  sizes  and  forms.  The  results  of  this  examination  he 
has  given  in  an  interesting  paper  accompanied  with  draw- 
ings, in  the  '  Bibliothique  Universelle  de  G^ndve '  for 
February,  1840.  The  following  are  the  forms  of  Infusoria, 
which  he  was  enabled  to  detect: — 1.  An  animalcule  belong- 
ing to  Ebrenberg's  genus  Astasia,  which  he  called  /I.  mvahs 
2.  An  animalcule,  red  inside,  with  a  transparent  carapace.' 
belonging  to  the  genus  Qyges,  O.  sanguineus,  Sb.  3.  One 
much  smaller  than  the  other  two,  moving,  but  resembling 
the  globules  of  Protocoecus.      4.   One  belonging  to   the 

fenus  Volvox.  Several  other  uncoloured  species  were  found, 
ut  they  were  ooniidered  accidental.  In  addition  to  the 
animalcules,  Mr.  Shuttleworth  found  bodies  which  ha  took 
to  be  true  plants,  and  referred  to  the  Protocoecus  nivalis  of 
Anirdb  and  the  P.  nebulosus  of  Kfitzing. 

In  1840  Professor  Agassis  of  Neufchitel  made  a  visit  to 
the  glacier  of  Aar,  where,  having  taken  with  him  a  micro- 
scope, he  bad  several  opportunities  of  examining  tbe  red 
snow,  and  communicated  a  paper  on  this  subject  to  tbe 
meeting  of  the  British  Assooiation  at  Glasgow  in  the  same 
year.  He  conflrifted  Use  researches  of  Shuttleworth,  having 
fbund  all  the  animalcules  mentioned  by  him,  and  added  four 
others  to  tbe  list '  Three  of  these  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant, but  to  tbe  fourth  great  interest  attaches,  as  he  sup- 
poses that  the  ova  of  this  animal  are  the  globules  which 
nave  been  taken  for  a  plant  and  called  Protocoecus,  &e. 
This  animalcule  is  the  Philodina  roseola  of  Ehrenberg.  It 
was  found  abundantly  in  the  lower  glacier  of  the  Aar.  It 
has  a  mnch  higher  organisation  than  the  other  animalcules^ 
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ttid  eontaing  in  its  inside  a  number  of  red  globulei,  which 
m»;  be  distinctly  seen  through  its  transparent  body. 
Thsse  globules  are  its  ova,  which,  on  being  deposited,  pre- 
cisely resemole  the  globules  of  Protoooecua  aa  figured  by 
Shuttleworth  and  others. 

In  the  varions  papers  referred  to  above,  no  mention  is 
made  of  snow  of  any  other  colour  than  red.  Hartius  how- 
ever, a  naturalist  who  accompanied  the  French  expedition 
to  Spitzbergen,  mentions  having  found  in  one  instance  a 
field  of  green  snow.  It  was  accompanied  however  with  the 
Protococcus,  giving  a  red  colour.  From  many  observations 
Martius  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  red  globules  of 
the  green  snow  are  identical  with  those  of  the  red  snow, 
and  that  the  green  snow  (/Vofocoeewt  viridit)  and  the  red 
(/>.  nwafiO  are  one  and  the  same  plant,  only  in  different 
staees  of  development,  but  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  which 
is  the  original.  The  late  Professor  Meyen  (Taylor's  Ann. 
Nat.  Hist.,  August,  1841)  remarks  on  this  statement, 
that  these  Protococci  are  not  plants,  but  animals,  the  Eu- 
gkna  sanguinea  and  E.  viridis  of  Ehrenberg.  The  reason 
of  their  Ming  so  often  taken  for  plants  is,  that  they  natu- 
rally pats  a  great  portion  of  their  existence  in  a  passive  state, 
only  occasionally  under  favourable  circumstances  starting 
into  activity.  When  they  do  this,  their  spherical  form  is 
changed,  and  they  become  the  elongated  beings  described 
and  figured  by  Ehrenberg. 

From  this  sketch  of  our  present  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  will  be  found  that  a  wide  field  still  remains  open  for 
observation,  which  will  have  for  its  object  not  so  much  the 
determining  tbe  natura  of  the  colouring-matter  of  the  red 
snow,  as  the  ascertaining  the  laws  that  regulate  organic  life 
in  its  simpliest  forms. 

SNOWDON.    [Cassnabtonshiu.] 

SNUFF.    [ToBACca] 

SNYDERS.    [Sinm>Bita.] 

SOANB,  SIR  JOHN,  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  a 
career  commenced  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  and  termi- 
nating in  opulence  and  celebrity.  Of  his  origin  Uttle  's 
known,  except  that  his  father  was  a  bricklayer  or  petty 
buildnr,  and  he  himself  bom  at  Reading,  September  10th, 
1 753.  At  an  early  age  he  was  taken  into  the  office  of 
Dance,  the  architect  (in  whose  family  his  sister  was  also  a 
servant),  first  merely  as  errand-boy  or  attendant,  but  after- 
wards he  was  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  pupil.  He  subse- 
quently entered  that  of  Holland,  another  eminent  architect, 
where  he  remained  up  to  the  time  of  his  being  sent  to 
Italy  for  three  years  aa  travelling  student  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  W.  Chambers,  in 
consequence  of  the  talent  displayed  by  him  in  a  design  for 
a  triumphal  bridge,  which  obtained  the  gold  medal.  It  was 
perhaps  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him  that  an  octavo 
volume  of  designs  for  temples,  baths,  &c.,  previously  pre- 
pared by  him,  was  not  published  till  1778,  the  year  after  he 
quitted  England,  since,  so  far  from  displaying  any  talent,  it 
indicates  the  most  wretched  taste.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
at  a  later  period  the  author  should  have  bought  up  every 
copy  he  could  meet  with,  more  especially  aa  his  name  is 
there  printed  Soon,  which  name  itself,  we  have  been 
assurea  upon  excellent  authority,  was  an  improvement  upon 
the  original  one  of  Swan.  These  designs  exhibit  the  germs 
of  many  of  his  after  peculiarities — of  those  whims  and 
fieaks,  together  with  that  littleness  of  manner,  from  which 
he  could  never  totally  divest  himself  even  in  his  best  works. 

During  his  stay  in  Italy  (1777-1780)  he  made  good  use 
of  his  time,  studying  antient  buildings,  particularly  those 
arrangements  of  jplan  and  picturesaue  combinations  which 
occur  in  Roman  Tbermse,  or  imperial  baths.  He  also  made 
original  designs,  among  which  were  those  for  a  British 
Senate  House  and  Royal  Palace.  While  in  Italy  he  became 
aequainted  with  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  afterwards  Lord  Camel- 
ibrd,  to  whose  influence  he  is  sfiid  to  have  been  mainly  in- 
debted for  his  appointment  as  architect  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, on  tbe  death  of  Sir  Robert  Taylor.  Very  soon  after  his 
return  to  England,  he  executed  several  private  residences  and 
eouDtry-seata  in  tbe  countiet  of  Norfolk,  SufiTolk,  &0.,  the 
plans  and  elevations  of  which  he  published  in  a  folio  volume, 
1788;  but  except  that  there  arc  some  good  points  in  the 
former,  and  that  they  manifest  great  attention  to  conveni- 
ence, they  display  very  little  invention  or  taste.  On  obtain- 
ing the  lucrative  appointment  to  the  Bank,  he  married  Miss 
Smith,  the  niece  of  Mr.  George  Wyatt,  a  wealthy  builder  in 
the  city,  whose  death  soon  put  him  into  possession  of  a 
very  oonsidnable  fgrtune  in  right  of  his  wife.    Oiher  advan- 1 


taMous  appointments  followed:  that  of  clerk  of  the  works 
to  Elt.  James's  Palace,  1791 ;  of  architect  to  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  1 79S ;  and  of  surveyor  to  Chelsea  Hospital;  1807; 
besides  that  of  professor  of  architecture  at  the  Koyal  Acade- 
my in  1806.  Numerous  commissions  for  both  public  and 
private  buildings,  in  addition  to  his  official  engagements, 
kept  him  in  constant  occupation  for  many  years ;  and  some 
of  them  furnished  him  with  more  favourable  opportunitiet 
than  were  afforded  to  almost  any  other  arcbiteet  of  that 
day.  Yet  notwithstanding  his  undeniable  attachment  to  hii 
profession,  and  his  industrious  application  to  it,  the  majoritjr 
of  the  buildings  that  he  executed  are  little  better  than  to 
many  exp^imental  attempts  at  originality,  with  considerable 
merits  in  parts,  but  more  or  less  failures  upon  the  whole. 
With  all  his  apparent  fertility  of  invention,  they  exhibit 
sameness  of  ideas,,'  and  those  by  no  means  of  the  happiest 
kind ;  while,  with  a  good  deal  of  study  in  some  respects, 
they  betray  great  neglect  of  it  in  others.  Never  was  archi- 
tect more  unequal  in  his  taste,  not  only  at  different  time«, 
but  in  the  same  building,  for  not  a  single  building  among 
all  that  he  executed  or  designed  is  consistently  finushed  up 
throughout  On  the  contrary,  striking  beauties  and  strikiog 
defects  are  -so  oddly  mixed  up  in  several  of  them,  that  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  say  which  predominate.  Even  in  mere 
designs,  where  he  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  fanc)' 
without  restraint,  there  invariably  occurs  something  most 
offensively  mean  or  extravagantly  uncouth  and  absurd 
Proofe  of  this  assertion  are  furnished  by  the  folio  of 
'  Public  and  Private  Buildinga,'  published  by  him  in  1838, 
and  which  was  intended  to  be  in  some  measure  a  record  of 
his  long  professional  career,  although  the  plates  are  wretch- 
edly executed ;  and  nearlv  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  in  tbe 
'Deactiption'  of  his  own  house  and  museum,  a  quarto  volume 
of  some  bulk,  printed  by  him  in  1832  for  private  distribution 
and  presents.  In  both  instances  he  was  most  niggardly  to- 
wards himself,  yet  in  the  latter  not  altogether  free  at  the  same 
time  from  vanity.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  ht< 
house  itself,  the  exterior  of  which  is  by  no  means  such  a 
specimen  of  taste  as  an  arohitect  would  be  ambitious  of  be- 
queathing to  posterity,  though,  taken  altogether,  the  build 
ing  and  its  contents  form  a  monument  sufficiently  expres- 
sive of  the  character  of  the  man — a  strange  tumble  of  insig- 
nificance and  ostentation,  of  parsimony  and  extravagance, 
of  ingenieis  contrivance  in  some  parts,  and  of  the  most 
miserable  .jinceits  in  others.  Such  as  it  is  however,  it  was 
for  years  his  favourite  amusement,  even  from  the  time  when 
he  commenced  it  in  1812 ;  and  as  he  seems  to  have  grudged 
no  cost  in  making  repeated  alterations,  it  is  singular,  more 
especially  considering  the  purpose  to  which  he  ultimately 
destined  it,  that  he  should  not  have  rebuilt  the  front,  and 
that  of  the  house  on  each  side  of  it  (also  his  own  property), 
so  as  to  have  produced  a  uniform  facade  of  tolerably  im- 
posing aspect,  even  had  he  not  added  those  houses  to  his  owa 
residence  and  museum.*  • 

In  1833  he  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  vesting  hia 
museum,  library,  &c.  in  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  public 
after  his  death.  Availing  himself  of  the  power  given  by 
the  act  of  parliament  to  make  such  regulations  as  be  after- 
wards pleased,  he  thought  proper  to  limit  the  time  of  tbe 
'  Soanean  Museum'  being  opened  to  the  public  to  two  Am 
in  each  week  for  three  montng  in  the  year ;  when  it  can  b« 
visited  only  by  tickets,  and  those  are  given  in  a  very  limited 
number  for  each  day.  On  many  occasions  he  indulged  ia 
ostentatious  profusion,  in  donations  to  public  bodies,  &e.. 
such  as  that  of  1000^  to  tbe  fund  for  tbe  Duke  of  York'i 
monument,  and  similar  sums  to  the  British  Institution,  Sk. 
Contrasted  with  his  general  economy — with  the  paraimom 
displayed  in  bringing  out  his  own  publications,  it  would  m- 
deed  seem  that  such  fits  of  expansive  liberality  were  ia 
some  measure  prompted  by  tbe  desire  of  showing  that  u 
was  not  his  love  of  money  which  prevented  him  firom  as- 
sisting his  SOD,  who  had  .certainly  some  natural  rlaimi 
upon  him.  Whatever  may  have  been  tbe.  real  cause,  it 
is  notorious  that  a  most  violent  rupture  had  existed  for 
years  between  Sir  John  and  his  only  surviving  son ;  nor 
could  any  reconciliation  between  theo^  be  effected — a  cir- 
cumstance which  throws  some  light  upon  much  that 
would  otherwise  be  inexplicable  in  Sir  John'a  eharacler,  in- 
cluding among  other  points  of  it,  bis  refusal  of  a  baronetcy, 
and  his  determination  to  accept  only  simple  knighth.xid 
(1831).    His  alienation  from  his  son  induced  many  to  look 
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forward  to  contideiable  legaciw  from  him;  but  if  he  ever 
encouraged  an/  such  expectations,  he  certainly  did  not 
realiie  them.  Advanced  aa  he  waa  m  yean,  he  had  not 
Men  into  dotage :  both  hia  faculties  and  health  remained 
UDimpaired  to  the  last,  when,  with  scarcely  a  day's  previous 
indisposition,  he  died  at  his  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
January  20,  1837. 

Eminently  successful  as  oe  was  throughout  life,  Sir  J. 
Soane  was  qfiite  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  to  be  envied,  and 
he  is  a  striking  lesson  to  the  world  that  prosperity  may  be 
bitter  to  the  man,  and  opportunity  sometimes  worse  than 
useless  to  the  artist    ^s  an  architect,  he  did  not,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bank — and  there  only  in  bits — accomplish 
anvthing  of  sterling  merit.    He  had  great  ingenuity  and 
contrivance,  and  was  often  singularly  nappy  in  those  pic- 
turesque and  perspective  eflbctswhioh  depend  upon  arrange- 
ment and  plan,  and  on  the  mode  of  admitting  light  [Sky- 
lioht]  in  interiors,  but  he  never  Ailly  wrought  up  his  ideas, 
and  often  left  them  quite  crude  sketchings.    His  attempts 
at  Gothic  were  almost  beneath  contempt.    On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  entitled  to  no  small  praise  as  being,  if  not  tlie 
inventor  of  a  new  order,  the  first  to  apply  and  naturalise  in 
this  oountry  the  Tivoli  Corinthian,  employed  by  him  at  the 
Bank,  the  north-west  comer  of  which  structure  so  infinitely 
surpasses  anything  thkt  he  ever  executed  or  designed,  that 
his  reputation  would  stand  higher  if  that  were  all  that  he 
erer  did. 

SOAP.  This  term  originallv  meant  the  compounds 
derived  from  the  union  between  ntty  bodies  and  the  alkalis 
potash  and  soda;  and  although  it  is  still  usually  thus 
limited  in  its  meaning,  it  has  nevertheless  been  extended  to 
compounds  of  oleaginoua  bodies  with  some  earthy  and  me- 
tallic bodies,  havine  but  few  properties  in  common  with 
soap  properly  so  called. 

It  has  been  found  by  Chevreul  that  different  varietiea  of 
fatty  matter  consist  chiefly  of  two  kinds:  one  hard,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  ttearin ;  and  the  other  aoft,  which  he 
termed  otein.  He  also  discovered  that  stearin  is  composed 
of  stearic  acid  and  a  peculiar  principle  whidi  on  account 
of  its  sweet  taste  he  named  gtyetrm,  and  it  waa  further 
proved  by  bis  experiments  that  olein  consists  of  oleic  acid 
and  glycerin ;  stearin  is  therefore  a  stearate  of  glycerin,  and 
olein  an  oleate  of  the  same  aubstance. 

When,  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  an  alkali  (soda  for 
example)  is  heated  with  tallow,  the  soda  gradually  dislodges 
the  glyoeriu  from  combination  with  the  atearie  and  oleic 
acids,  and  by  combining  with  them  forms  soap,  or  in  other 
words  a  compound  of  stearate  and  oleate  of  soda,  and  the 
glycerin  remains  in  solution. 

Glycerin  was  first  noticed  by  Scheele,  and  it  obtained  in 
the  greatest  Quantity  and  purity  by  saponifying  olive-oil 
with  oxide  of  lead  mixed  with  a  little  water.  This  is  the 
well-known  process  of  preparing  what  is  called  diachylon  or 
lead  plaster,  which  is  in  fact  a  metallic  soap,  or  a  margarate 
and  oleate  of  lead.  The  glycerin,  which  remains  in  combinv 
tiou  with  the  water,  is  purified  ham  oxide  of  lead  by  means 
of  faydroBulphuric  acid,  and  by  cautious  evaporation  is 
obtained  a*  a  syrupy  liquid  of  a  decidedly  sweet  taste. 

The  principu  kinds  of  soap  manufactured  in  England  are 
uiMte  or  eura  toap,  made  chiefly  from  tallow  and  soda,  but 
for  some  particuhur  purposes  olive-oil  and  soda;  yMow  toap, 
composed  of  tallow,  resin,  and  soda,  to  which  some  palm- 
oil  is  oocaMonally  added ;  and  mottled  toap,  made  from  tal- 
low, kitchen  stufl;  and  soda ;  the  mottled  appearance  is  given 
to  this  soap  by  dispersing  the  lees  through  it  towards  the 
end  of  the  operation.  There  is  also  a  brotan  toap,  made  from 
palm-oil  and  resin.    This  oil  contains  palmitie  acid. 

Sqfi  Soap  is  generally  prepared  from  fish-oil  and  potash, 
and  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  while  hard  soaps  are  pre- 
pared with  the  alkali  soda,  the  alkali  potash  always  enters  into 
the  composition  of  soft  soaps.  Besides  the  fatty  matters  men- 
tioned, linseed  oil  and  cocoa-nut  oil  are  occasionally  used, 
and  formerly  barilla,  an  impure  carbonate  of  soda  prepared 
chiefly  in  Spun,  was  employed  in  England,  while  kelp  (or  in- 
cinerated sea-weed)  was  and  still  is  to  a  certain  extent  used 
in  Scotland.  These  changes  have  been  effected  by  abolish- 
ing the  duty  on  common  salt,  fhim  which  a  very  pure  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  now  made,  and  when  oeated  with  lime  its 
carbonic  acid  is  removed,  and  being  thus  rendered  caustic, 
it«  solution  is  used  in  the  manufacture ;  it  is  to  this  im- 
provement in  the  nature  of  the  alkali  now  used,  and  its  free- 
dom from  sulphur,  that  the  nuisance  of  soap-lees  waggons 
poasins  through  London  is  got  rid  o£ 
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The  harder  or  soda  soaps  are  prepared  by  boiling  the 
fktty  matter  with  an  aaneous  soluuon  of  caustic  soda,  that 
is,  of  carbonate  of  soda  aeprived  of  its  carbonic  acid  hj  means 
of  lime ;  when  combination  has  taken  place,  or  in  other 
words,  when  the  soap  is  formed,  a  quantity  of  common  salt 
is  added,  which,  dissolving  in  the  lees,  increases  their 
density,  and  the  soap  then  flbats  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
The  fire  being  then  extinguuhed,  the  semifluid  soap,  after  a 
proper  interval,  but  while  yet  hot,  is  removed  fVom  the  lees 
and  put  into  frames  of  wood  or  iron,  where  it  remains  until 
it  aas  become  cold  and  hard,  when  it  is  cut  into  bars  for 
sa  e.  In  making  soft  soap  no  lees  are  separated,  the  whole 
of  the  solution  of  potash,  which  is  made  strong  on  that 
account,  being  combined  with  the  oily  matter  used. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomson,  and  according  to  his  ana- 
lysis, both  white  and  yellow  soda-soaps  are  subsalts  con  • 
sistine  of  one  equivalent  of  fatty  acids  and  two  equivalents 
of  soda,  combined  with  variable  quantities  of  water.  Tlie 
diflisrent  analyses  of  soap  which  are  on  record  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  satisfactory,  for  not  only  does  the  equivalent  of 
the  acid  vary  according  to  the  fatty  substance  producing  it, 
but  the  quantity  of  water  is  very  variable.  Thus  a  sample 
of  yellow  soap  which  had  been  left  during  nine  days  ex- 
posed to  the  air  of  a  room  with  a  stove,  gave  Dr.  Thom- 
son— 

Oily  acids  .        .        75*9 

Soda         .         .  10*6 

Water       .        .        .        13-S 

100- 
Another  specimen  of  the  same  kind  of  soap,  made  by  a 
different  manufacturer,  exposed  34  days  to  the  air  in  a  room 
with  a  stove,  yielded  the  same  chemist — 

Oily  acids  .         .        80*6 

Soda  .         .        .        13-7 

Water       ...  5-7 

100- 
The  excess  of  water  m  thn  former  is  evidently  owing  te 
its  having  been  dried  for  a  shorter  time  ;  bat  Dr.  Thomson 
considers  both  these  specimens  as  composed  of  one  equiva- 
lent of  acid  and  two  equivalents  of  soda,  and  consequently 
the  acids  must  be  differently  constituted,  for  their  saturating 
powers  are  as  14  to  17  very  nearly. 

Braconnot,  Th^nard,  and  Pelletier,  respectively,  analysed 
Marseilles  soap  (1),  marbled  soap  (2),  and  common  French 
soap  (3);  the  following  are  the  results : — 

(1)  (2)  (3) 

Oily  acids  .  68-40  64-  60-94 

Soda  .         .  10-34  6'  8-i6 

Water        .         .  21-36  30*  30-50 

100-  100-  100- 

In  vegetable  fat  oils,  olive-oil  for  example,  the  glycerin  is 
combined  with  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  forming  margarate 
and  oleate  of  glycerin,  and  consequently  soap  made  with 
this  oil  is  a  margarate  and  oleate  of  soda,  instead  of  a 
stearate  and  oleate  of  this  baae. 

The  soaps  which  have  the  alkalis  for  their  bases  are  solu- 
ble in  water,  though  the  solution  is  in  general  milky ;  they 
are  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  used  fre- 
quently as  a  test  of  what  is  called  die  hardntu  of  water ; 
on  the  addition  of  the  solution  to  a  water  containing  earthy 
salts,  as  indeed  spring  and  river  water  almost  always  do,  a 
white  curdv  deposit  is  formed ;  this  is  an  earthy  soap, 
formed,  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  lime,  by  double  deoompo 
tition,  the  sulphuric  apid  combining  with  the  alkali  and  the 
fatty  acids  with  the  lime,  thus  forming  an  earthy  soap, 
which,  beine  insoluble  in  water,  is  precipitated.  Bi-carbonate 
of  lime  produces  a  corresponding  effect,  and  as  the  quanti^ 
of  this  in  river  water  is  generally  much  larger  than  that  ol 
sulphate  of  lime,  the  principal  effect  produced  is  owing  to  it. 

Acids  also  decompose  soaps,  and  tnough  the  effect  is  ap- 
parently similar,  yet  it  is  in  reality  different;  thus  when 
sulphurie  aeid  is  sidded  to  soap,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed, 
but  this  is  mereW  the  fiitty  acid  which  the  soap  contained, 
and  shows  the  change  which  the  fat  employed  has  under- 
gone ;  it  is  either  stearic,  oleic,  or  margaric  acid,  &c,  or  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  of  them ;  sulphate  of  soda  remains 
in  solution  when  a  soda  soap  has  been  thus  decomposed. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  are  certain  preparations  used 
in  medicine  under  the  name  of  emulsions  and  liciment^ 
which  are  obtained  by  merely  agitating  either  ammoniai 
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potasb,  Boda,  or  Uin»-w«ter  with  oil :  the  flnt  of  theie  ia  an 
ammoniacal  «oap,  the  second  and  third  are  imperfect  alka- 
line soaps,  and  the  fourth  ia  an  earthy  soap,  and  harytea 
and  strontia-water  form  compounds  analogous  to  it ;  tnetd 
earthy  soaps,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  are  insoluble 
ill  water,  or  nearly  so.  Metallic  soaps  are  formed  hy  heat- 
ing certain  metallio  oxide*,  as  those  of  lead,  mercury,  an^ 
bismuth,  with  fattv  matter ;  glycerin  is  separated,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  the  metallic  soaps  formed  are 
insoluble  in  water ;  the  only  soap  of  this  kind  extensively 
employed  is  that  of  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  largely  used 
unaer  the  name  of  diachylon,  or  lead  plaster. 

Soap  Trade- — The  Soap  Manufacture  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance,  which  contributes  a  million  sterling  to  the 
revenue,  and  creates  an  annual  demand  for  above  60,000  tons 
of  tallow,  tS!,000  tons  of  palm  oil,  and  20,000  tons  of  rough 
turpentine  as  the  raw  material.  From  the  Excise  returns 
we  ascertain  that  the  total  quantity  of  soap  made  in  Great 
Britain in1840  was  77,123  tons;  that  4516  tons  were  exported 
to  Ireland  in  the  same  year ;  9379  tons  to  foreign  parts ;  and 
8072  tons  were  used  in  the  various  branches  of  our  textile 
manufactures.  The  domestic  consumption  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Great  Britain  was  S8,593  tons.  The  principal  seats 
of  the  soap  manufacture  in  England  are  Liverpool  and 
Runcorn,  London,  Brentford,  Bristol,  and  Hull.  In  1840 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  quantities  of  soap  were  made 
at  these  places : — 

Hud.  Soft. 

Liverpool  .         .     46,103,782  lbs.        5,643,542  lbs. 
Runcorn   .         .     12,339,986 
London     .         .     37,548,574  758,468 

Brentford  .         .       6,071,543 
Bristol       .         .       7,813,721  287,097 

Hull  .         .       4,825,126  696,18^ 

There  are  manuftotoriea  of  considerable  extent  at  Broms- 

frove,  Newcastle,  Gateshead,  Warrington,  and  Plymouth, 
n  Scotland  two-thirds  of  the  total  quantity  of  soap  are  made 
at  Glasgow  and  Leith.  In  1 835  it  was  estimated  that  abou 
1 200  tons  of  soap  were  made  at  Belfast ;  600  at  Londonderry 
ftbout  700  at  Limerick  and  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  about 
300  tons  at  Cork.  The  consumption  of  Ireland  in  1835  was 
between  10,000  and  11,000  tons,  one-half  of  which  was  im- 
ported fi'om  England,  the  remainder  being  of  domestic 
manufacture. 

In  171 1  an  Excise  duty  of  li^.  per  lb.  was  first  imposed  on 
all  soap  made  in  Great  Britain,  which  was  raised  in  1 7 1 3  to 
\id.  per  lb.  In  1782  the  di^ty  was  as;ain  increased,  and  a 
distinction  was  for  the  first  time  made  between  hard  and 
soft  soap,  the  duty  on  the  former  being  i^d^  and  on  the 
latter  Ifct.  per  lb.  In  1816  another  increase  of  duty  took 
place,  and  hard  soap  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  3<f.  per 
lb.  Since  May  31,  1833,  the  duty  has  been  Hd.  per  lb.  on 
hard  soap,  and  Id.  per  lb.  on  soft  The  soap  duty  has  not 
yet  been  extended  to  Ireland.  In  1785,  when  the  quantity 
of  soap  made  in  Great  Britain  was  under  40,000,000  ibs.,  the 
number  of  manufacturers  was  above  900;  but  In  1815  the 
number  had  diminished  to  447 ;  in  1830  to  309 ;  and  in  1839 
to  196,  of  whom  177  were  in  England,  and  19  in  Scotland. 
In  1832  one-twentieth  part  of  the  soap  duty  was  paid  by  a 
single  house.  The  number  of  manufacturers  in  Ireland  has 
decreased  from  214  in  1835,  to  183  in  1839.  Every  mana- 
fkcturer  of  soap,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  re- 
quired to  take  out  an  annual  licence,  which  costs  41. 

The  interference  of  the  Excise  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  was,  until  recently,  exceedingly  arbitrary  and  vexa- 
tious ;  but  in  the  'Seventeenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Excise  Inquiry'  (Soap),  dated  Dec,  1835,  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  system  of  survey  which  (hen  existed  was  recom- 
mended. The  Act  which  at  present  regulates  the  manu- 
fiicture  is  the  3  and  4  Vic,  c.  49,  passed  in  August,  1 840. 
It  repealed  seventeen  other  Acts,  so  far  as  they  concerned 
the  making  of  soap.  The  article  may  now  be  made  in  any 
way  or  of  any  material  which  the  manufticturer  thinks 
most  judicious,  as  the  Excise  does  not  interfere  with  the 
process  of  manufttcture. 

The  quantity  of  soap  made  in  Great  Britain  at  the  under- 
mentioned periods  was  as  follows : — 

tew. 

1601 
1811 
IBS) 


Hud. 

Soft. 

43.123,578  lbs. 

3,842,136  Ibs 

62,427,791 

3,199,609 

70,596,590 

6,509,677 

89,168,834 

7,758,938 

109,080,944 

•.641,007 

The  qnaptity  made  ftom  1832  to  1840  inclusive,  has  beeo 
as  follows : — 

Ta«r.               Hud.                             Soft.  Duty. 

1831  109,080,944  lbs.        9,641,907  lbs.  £1,433.617 

1832  119,503.092  10,350.703  1,569,262 

1833  138.170.787  11.731,156  1,174.421 

1834  144,344,043  10,401,281  945,489 
1836  148,806,207  12,103.109  980,468 

1836  146,539,!ilO  13,358,894  971,523 

1837  140,822,611  11.794.834  929.286 

1838  158.573,948  13,549,998  1,047.545 

1839  155,585,756  14,874,963  1,034,390 

1840  159,220,068  13,535,856  1,079.448 
The  Quantity  made  in  England  and  Scotland  in  1840 

separately,  was,— 

Hwd.  Soft. 

England       .     148.803.574  lbs.        8,917,668  lbs. 
Scotland       .       10,416,494  4,618.188 

The  quantity  used  by  manufMtnren,  on  whiob  an  allow- 
ance is  made,  has  varied  so  little  during  the  last  few  years, 
that  it  will  be  sufficient  to  givo  the  quantities  used  in  each 
class  of  manufaetutes  for  1840  :— 

AUomnee  <o  Maan- 

ftetonnot  B«ld.  Soft.  Allonoee.' 

Woollens         .  6,021.114  lbs.  6,611.178  lbs.  £42.519 

Linens    .         .  6,798               1,325                 47 

Silk        .         .  1,578.483         1.286,531            14.674 

Flax  or  Ck>tton  1,965,414           611,859           14.514 


Total  .    9,571,809        8,610.893        £71,965 

In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  duty  in  1816,  the  price 
of  soap  advanced  to  82/.  per  ton  in  itik  two  follownig  years ; 
but  in  188 1-2-3,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  the  raw  materials, 
the  price  fell  to  68/.;  and  from  this  period  it  gradually  de- 
clined to  52/.  in  1830.  In  1834,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  in  the  previous  year,  the  price  was  47/. ;  and  at  present 
it  is  50/.  per  ton.  The  old  duty  of  Sd.  per  lb.  discouraged 
deanlineas,  and  led  to  disease  and  its  attendant  evils.  The 
reduction  to  \id.  has  not  only  been  successftil  as  a  flnancia! 
measure,  but  has  conferred  the  greatest  benefit  on  the 
poorer  classes,  who'  now  consume  a  better  and  therefore 
more  economical  soap  than  before.  In  1834  the  consump- 
tion of  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  6^  lbs.  per  head,  and 
though  it  has  not  vet  reached  7  lbs.,  the  proportion  of 
soap  of  better  qualities  now  consumed  has  increased.  As 
the  Excise  allowance  of  one-tenth  in  favour  of  the  manu- 
facturer ceased  in  May,  1833,  it  is  necessary  to  add  one- 
ninth  to  the  quantity  charged  previous  to  that  year,  in  order 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  quantities  made  be- 
fore and  after  the  reduction  of  duty.  The  illicit  manufac- 
ture of  soap  i«  still  carried  on,  but  not  to  its  former  extenL 
The  time  has  probably  arrived  when  the  duty  itaight  be  re- 
duced to;  Id.  per  lb.  on  hard  soap,  and  ^d.  per  lb.  on  soft,  and 
at  the  same  time  these  duties'  might  be  charged  on  soap 
consumed  in  Ireland.  At  present  a  drawback  is  allowed 
on  all  soap  exported  to  Ireland,  and  fraudulent  practices 
take  place  in  both  kingdoms  in  consequence  of  this  arrange- 
ment, and  of  the  article  not  being  subject  to  duly  in  Ire- 
land. The  quantity  of  soap  exported  to  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain  in  each  of  w*  years  unaer- mentioned  Was, — 


Hud. 

Soft. 

DnwbKk. 

1834 

1 1,368,626  lbs. 

33,604  lbs. 

£76,595 

1836 

12,469,747 

8,458 

77,966 

1886 

11,086,072 

86,326 

69,647 

1837 

10,040,747 

98,018 

63,163 

1838 

10,240,399 

196,328 

64,816 

1839 

9,376,461 

161,216 

69,268 

1846 

9,980,108 

187,244 

64.457 

In  1840  Ireland  exported  708.126  lbs.  of  soap  to  England, 
on  which  duty  was  paid ;  but  it  is  stated  (hat  a  large  quan 
fity  of  Irish  soap  is  annually  smuggled  into  England. 

A  small  quantity  of  foreign  soap  is  imported:  in  1840, 
the  importation  amounted  to  729  cwts.,  of  which  398  CTt& 
were  re-exported. 

The  exportation  of  English  soap  to  foreign  parts  has  been 
increasing  within  tho  last  few  years.  This  may  partly  be  a^ 
tributed  to  the  more  liberal  character  of  the  presentExci^e 
regulations  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  which  do  not  render 
it  necessary  to  conform  to  certain  processes,  but  permit 
the  manufacturer  to  make  experiments  and  improve- 
ments, and  thus  enable  him  to  unite  cheapness  and  excel- 
lence.   Formerly,  though  obtainkg  the  imw  material  at  • 
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loirar  rate  than  the  aannfiustnten  of  otter  eonBtriea,  he 

was  unable  to  compete  with  them  in  fbreign  markett.  A 
feir  yean  ago  an  English  manu&cturer  brought  aoap-makers 
to  London  from  Marseille,  trhere  excellent  soap  u  mide ; 
but  it  was  found  that  these  men  eould  riot  pursue  the  pr&- 
cessei  to  which  thev  had  been  accustomed,  in  conseqiiebee 
of  the  Excise  restrictions.  The  countries  to  whieh  soap  in 
exported  are  hot  distinguished  in  the  public  accounts  sepa- 
rately from  candles ;  but  t%e  gross  quantities  exported  in 
each  of  the  following  yealn  were  as  uhder : — 


B«2d. 

ewv 

Snwliwk. 

1834 

12,4$9.747  lbs. 

8,458  lbs. 

£77,966 

1835 

12.987,385 

8,954 

81,2Q9 

1836 

19.«48i895 

8,239 

8VJ6 

1837 

U,119,SI5 

13.274 

69>9»2 

1838 

16,176,681 

7.713 

101.130 

1839 

21.148.724 

9,231 

132,218 

1840 

82.004,076 

7.008 

140,745 

SOAP,  MtdiM  tJ»e»  (f.  In  pharmacy  and  medieine  the 
term  soap  is  applied  to  combinations  not  only  of  oily  and  fetty 
matters  with  the  alkalis  soda  or  potash,  but  also  with  the 
volatile  alkali  (ammonia),  lime'  (an  alkaline  earth),  and 
metallio  oxides,  especially  oxide  of  lead;  likewise  to  so- 
lutions of  resins  in  liquid  potash,  such  aa  euaiaoin  [Ouxia* 
cvh].  called  therefore  Sofo  guaiaeinut.  The  combinations 
of  oils  with  ammonia  or  lime,  being  very  thin,  are  generally 
termed  limmentt ;  the  common  one  of  hartshorn  with  oil 
is  an  example  of  the  formeri  while  oil  and  lime-water 
constitute  the  common  applleation  to  burns  termed  Cairen 
oil,  from  its  frequent  employment  in  the  great  iron-works 
at  that  place.  The  combination  of  oil  with  oxide  of  lead  is 
generally  temled  a  tjlcuttr.  Soitie  oorahinations  of  a  vola- 
tile or  fixed  oil  with  an  aeid  are  sometimes  oalled  soaps, 
such  as  that  ef  oil  of  turpentine  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(artiSoial  campfaorj,  or  of  almond  oil  with  swlphuric  acid 
iSapo  acidtti)'.  but  these  ate  scarcely  entitled  to  be  so  re- 
garded. Antong  continental  phaniiaoeuiists,  many  cerates 
and  mixtures  of  metaUio  saltii  with  oommon  soap  are  termed 
(oapt,  hilt  they  are  more  correctly  called  plasters. 

Of  soaps  properly  so  called  there  are  two  kinds,  the  so- 
luble and  the  intoluble.  To  the  first  belong  the  soape  of  soda, 
potash,  and  ammonia ;  to  the  latter,  the  eombinations  with 
lime  and  lead ;  but  even  the  soaps  of  soda  and  potash  are 
only  perfectly  soluble  in  a^  water,  for  hard  waters,  espe- 
cially those  abounding  in  salts  of  lime^  decompose  the  ori- 
ginal union  and  form  an  insoluble  soap. 

Soaps  are  farther  divided  into  hard,  when  soda  is  em- 
ployed in  their  formation,  and  into  tqft,  when  potash  ia 
used  :  each  of  these  presents  some  varieties  aeeording  to  the 
nature  of  the  ingredients  associated  with  them  in  the  manu- 
fiicture.  A  soap  is  sometimes  pteparad  in  whieh  both 
alkalis  are  used,  but  it  belongs  to  the  daas  of  soft  soaps. 

Of  hard  soaps,  the  fine  kinds  are  made  with  soda  and  the 
purer  vegetable  oils,  and  the  inferior  kinds  with  animal  oils 
or  the  coarser  vegetable  oils  or  resins.  'White  soda  toap  is 
prepared  with  caustic  soda  and  olive  oil  (in  Spain),  or  with 
almond  oil  (in  France).  In  its  purest  state  it  ts  called  medi- 
innai  8oa|> ;  in  a  less  pure  state,  it  is  called  Alicant,  Venice, 
or  Spanish  soap.  The  Castile  or  marbled  soap  has  this 
appearance  eommunicated  to  It  1^  sulphate  of  iron  and  red 
oxide  of  iron  being  added  and  stirred  through  it  when  the 
soap  is  nearly  made.  These  are  impurities  which  render  it 
less  fit  for  medical  use  in  many  cases  than  the  white  soap. 
When  properly  prepared,  white  soap  should  neither  make 
an  oily  mark  on  paper  nor  have  a  burning  alkaline  taste. 
It  should  be  periiKstly  soluble  in  pure  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  is  the  ordinary  chemical  test  of  the 
purity  or  softness  of  water.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  is 
evaporated,  the  residuum  constitutes  trttntmOrent  soap. 

White  soda  soap  is  the  only  one  whieh  snould  be  used  in- 
ternally. It  is  chiefly  employed  to  form  pills,  which  are 
gently  aperient  and  antacid;  their  power  in  this  latter  re- 
spect is  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  exsiccated  oai^ 
bonate  of  soda:  this  combination  is  of  great  utility  in  the 
treatment  of  gouty  and  calouloas  disor&rs.  when  an  alkali 
»  indicated.  In  other  oases  it  is  used  to  prevent  the  pills 
becoming  hard  and  insoluble.  White  soap  nimishes  a  readjr 
antidote  to  the  strong  mineral  aeids.  in  oases  of  poisoning 
by  any  of  these. 

Soft  soap  is  directed  by  the  London  Pharmaeop<Bia  to  be 
made  With  potash  and  olive  oil.  but  this  order  is  seldom 
eompliad  with.    Hie  soft  soap  above  mMtioiMd,  in  which 


(both  sodft  and  potash  are  used,  is  made  with  olive  and  othei 
oils  and  tallow.  It  is  employed  only  to  form  the  compound 
sulphur  ointment  Common  soft  soap  is  made  with  train 
or  ood-flsh  oil  and  tallow ;  from  its  ordinary  appearance,  it 
is  sometimes  called  black  soap.  If  a  slight  excess  of  alkali 
exist,  its  detergent  powers  are  thereby  heightened.  Soft 
soap  ia  of  great  service  in  many  cutaneous  diseases,  several 
of  which,  when  in  a  mild  form,  may  be  cured  by  it  alone.  It 
may  be  rendwed  still  more  useful  by  the  addition  of  sulphur 
or  sulpburet  of  potash  (Uver  of  sulphur).  In  the  treatment 
of  scBDies,  pomgo  (ring-worm),  and  such  diseases,  this  ap- 
plication is  far  superior  to  the  ointments  and  other  greasy 
compounds  commonly  employed,  whieh  increase  the  fiUh  or 
uncleanneas  by  whieh  the  disease  is  aggravated.  It  is  also 
much  cheaper. 

SOAP-BERRY.    [Safikdits.] 

SOAPSTONE.    rSiBATiTK.]  ' 

SOAR,  River.    [LciciaraBSBiRB.] 

SOBIBSKI,  JOHN,  son  of  James  Sobieski,  a  Polish 
liohle,  castellan  of  (Cracow,  and  a  distinguished  warrior,  was 
born  in  1629,  in  the  district  of  Olesko,  in  the  present  Ghd- 
licia,  or  Austrian  Poland,  near  the  sources  of  the  Bug  and 
the  Bog,  on  the  feudal  estate  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  care- 
fully brought  up  under  the  superint«^ence  of  his  father ; 
he  completed  his  education  at  Paris ,  served  for  some  time 
in  the  mousquetaires,  or  body-guards,  of  Louis  XIV, ;  and 
travelled  with  his  bnodier  Mirk  in  France,  Italy,  and  Turkey. 
The  young  Sobieskis  were  staying  at  Constantinople  when 
the  news  of  a  fearful  insurrection  of  the  Cossacks,  who  were 
ioined  bv  a  multitude  of  Polish  ser&,  mode  them  hasten 
home.  They  overran  Polish  Russia,  and  destroyed  many 
people,  esplscially  priests  and  J  ews  Out  of  hatred  of  (^holic 
intbleranee,  they  obliged  all  the  monks  and  nuns  whom  they 
could 'Seise  to  marry  each  other  under  pain  of  death:  the 
khan  of  theTartars  had  also  espoused  their  cause.  The  king  of 
Poland,  John  Casimir,a  weak  prince,  harassed  by  the  ^rou4 
independence  of  jla  magnates,  opposed  but  a  feeble  reaist- 
anoe  to  the  devastating  torrent.  At  last  the  insurgents  met 
with  a  check  under  the  walls  of  Zamosc,  and  a  peace  was  made 
with  the  Ckissaoks,  but  it  t^aa  soon  broken ;  and  the  Poles 
suffered  many  reverse*,  in  one  of  which  Mark  Sobieski  was 
killed  by  the  hands  of  the  Tartars.  His  brother  John  oon- 
eontinded  to  serve  in  the  army  with  distinction  against  the 
Cossacks  and  TarUrs,  as  well  as  against  the  Swedes  and 
Russians ;  for  at  that  time  Poland  was  assailed  on  every 
side,  and  nearly  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  In  1660  John 
Sobieski  gained  a  victory  over  the  Muscovite  general  Sbere- 
metoff ;  and  for  several  vears  after  he  continued  to  figbt 
with  success  against  both  Muscovites  and  Tartars,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  raised  to  the  dignities  of  grand 
marshal  and  grand  hetman  of  Poland. 

In  1667  Poland  was  invaded  by  100,000  Cossacks  and 
Tartars.  Sobieski  marched  to  meet  them  at  the  head  of 
only  20,000  men.  At  first  he  kept  on  the  defensive,  in 
order  to  weary  out  the  assailants ;  but  seizing  a  favour- 
able moment,  he  sallied  out  of  his  entrenchments,  routed 
the  enemy,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  Po- 
land wax  thus  again  saved  from  destruction.  In  1671 
he  routed  the  Turks,  who  were  led  by  Sultan  Mahomet  IV. ; 
and  some  time  after  he  took  from  them  the  fortress  of  Kot- 
zim,  till  then  oonsidered  impregnable.  On  the  death  of 
king  Michael  Wisniowietski,in  1674,  the  diet  assembled  to 
name  a  successor.  Several  candidates  appeared :  Charles 
of  Lorraine  was  countenanced  by  Austria,  and  Philip  d. 
Neuhurg  by  Louis  XIV.  Sobieski  himself  proposed  the 
Prince  m  Condfi ;  but  the  palatine  Stanislaus  Jablonowski 
having  stated  in  an  eloquent  speech  his  objectiLns  to  those 
candidates,  concluded  by  saying,  *  Let  a  Pole  reign  over 
Poland,'  and  he  proposed  the  conqueror  of  Kotzim.  John  So- 
bieski. The  effect  waa  electrical ;  all  the  Polish  and  Lithu- 
anian nobles  shouted  '  Long  live  J»hn  lU.,'  and  John  was 
proclaimed  king.  Tne  country  was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion- 
the  regular  army  consisted  of  only  a  few  thousand  men,  the 
treasury  was  empty,  and  the  crown  jewels  were  pledged  to 
the  Jews.  Sobieski  redeemed  tbe  jewels,  raised  several 
regiments  at  his  own  expense,  and  then  matched  to  oppose 
the  Turks,  who  were  advancing  with  a  large  force.  He  was 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  within  Lemberg,  which  was 
speedily  invested;  but  taking  advantage  of  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow  which  a  high  wind  blew  in  the  face  of  the  Turks,  he 
isaued  from  the  town  with  a  small  but  devoted  band,  and 
tbe  cry  of  '  Christ  for  ever,'  and  completely  routed  the  b«- 
siegers.    A  fJMsh  Turkish  army  came,  at  the  head  of  which 
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wM  the  biwre  pasha  of  Damaseiu,  who  had  acquired  in  var 
the  surname  of  '  ShaVtan,'  or  '  the  Devil,'  accompanied  by 
a  formidable  artillery  Sobieski  entrenched  himself,  with 
about  10,000  men,  between  two  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dniester,  and  there  sustained  for  twenty  days  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy  and  a  continued  cannonade.  At  last,  on  the 
14th  October,  1676,  the  Polish  king  issued  out  of  his  en- 
trenchments with  his  few  remaining  followers,  whom  he 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  Turks,  who  numbered 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand,  were  astounded, 
and  they  began  to  ory  out  that  it  could  not  be  a  mere  man 
who  risked  such  odds,  that  Sobieski  must  be  a  wizard,  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  contend  with  the  wisard  king.  The 
*  Shaitan '  pasha  was  superior  to  such  superstition ;  but  he 
knew  that  tne  '  pospolite,'  or  levy  m  mante,  of  the  kingdom, 
was  at  hand ;  and  he  offered  Sobieski  an  honourable  peace, 
which  was  accepted. 

A  few  years  of  peace  followed,  at  least  external  peace,  for 
Poland  was  seldom  if  ever  at  peace  within  herself.  The 
kingi's  authority  was  set  at  nought  by  the  nobles,  who  would 
not  listen  to  reform  or  redress  of  grtevanoes,  and  by  their 
veto  dissolved  every  diet  in  which  the  attempt  was  made. 
In  his  own  family,  Sobieski  was  tested  and  tormented  by 
his  wife,  a  French  woman  by  birth,  an  ambitious  domineer- 
ing woman,  whom  he  had  not  the  heart  to  restrain.  But 
a  new  storm  was  gathering  to  draw  out  Sobieski's  energies. 
This  time  the  attack  of  the  Turks  was  directed  a^inst 
Austria.  The  Turks  were  countenanced  by  Louis  XIV., 
the '  most  Christian'  king '  of  France,  who  wished  to  humble 
the  house  of  Austria  to  the  dust.  A  most  formidable 
army,  commanded  by  the  grand-vicier  Kara  Mustapha, 
after  sweeping  over  Hungary,  in  the  month  of  July,  1683, 
invested  Vienna,  from  which  the  emperor  Leopold  and  his 
femily  had  fled.  Germany,  Italy,  all  Europe,  were  in  con- 
sternation. All  eyes  were  turned  towards  Sobieski.  The 
Polish  king  had  no  reason  to  love  Austria,  but,  as  a  Christian 
prince,  he  determined  to  defend  the  Eastern  bulwark  of 
Christian  Europe  against  the  dreaded  Ottomans.  Having 
assembled  at  Cracow  an  army  of  16,000  men,  he  marched 
to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  was  met  on  tbe  way  by  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  and  other  German  princes  with  their  eon- 
tingents,  and  at  length  found  himself  at  the  bead  of  70,000 
men.'  H»vins  crossed  the  Danube,'  he  ascended  the  ridge 
of  the  Kalemoerg,  which  overiooks  the  Austrian  capital. 
On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September,  the  allied  army, 
reaching  the  summit  of  tbe  ridge,  saw  before  them  the  wide- 
spread tents  of  the  Ottoman  host  in  the  plain  below.  On 
the  following  daj;  Sobieski's  army  descended  tbe  mountain 
to  attack  the  visier,  and,  after  a  hard  struggle,  drove  the 
Turks  into  their  entrenchments,  which  were  fortified  with 
great  care,  and  appeared  even  to  Sobieski  too  strong  to  be 
forced.  It  was  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  had  given  up 
all  idea  of  attack  for  that  day,  when  he  spied  the  visier 
fitting  at  the  entrance  of  his  splendid  tent,  tranquilly 
sipping  coffee,  with  his  two  sons  beside  him.  This  compo- 
sure provoked  Sobieski,  and  he  gave  orders  for  an  immediate 
attack.  The  Polish  hussars  cleared  the  ditch  and  rode  into 
the  camp,  the  infantry  followed,  and,  after  a  rude  shock,  the 
Ottomans  were  driven  in  .a  confused  mass  towards  the  tent 
of  tbe  vizier.  Kara  Musupha  attempted  to  make  a  stand, 
but  in  vain:  at  last  he  fled  with  the  rest;  and  Sobieski 
remained  master  of  the  whole  camp,  artillery,  baggage,  and 
all.  On  the  news  of  the  deliverance  of  Vienna,  all  Europe 
resounded  with  acclamations.  Sobieski  pursued  the  Turks 
into  Hungary,  and  he  experieneed  a  defeat  at  Parany,  where 
he  was  exptned  to  great  personal  danger ;  but  he  defeated 
them  again  at  Strigonia,  and  at  last  cleared  the  whole 
country  of  them. 

Returning  to  his  own  kingdom,  be  found  himself 
again  involved  in  domestic  troubles.  Every  attempt  that 
he  had  made  for  the  regeneration  of  Poland  was  thwarted 
by  some  of  the  tnrbulent  nobles  Iw  means  of  the  veto  which 
the  constitution  gave  to  each.  Sobieski  was  even  called  a 
tyrant  and  traitor  because  be  fretted  at  his  own  impotence 
to  do  good  to  his  countij.  At  the  close  of  the  stormy  diet 
of  1688,  be  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  sad  and  almost 
prophetic  tone :  '  What  will  be  one  day  the  surprise  of  pos- 
terity to  see  that  after  being  elevated  to  such  a  height  of 
glory,  we  have  suffered  our  country  to  fidl  into  the  gulf  of 
ruin;  to  &I1,  alas !  for  ever.  For  myself,  I  may  from  time 
to  time  have  gained  her  battles ;  but  I  am  powerless  to  save 
ner.  I  can  do  no  more  than  leave  the  future  of  my  beloved 
IfiO,  not  Uf  dertiay,  for  I  «m  a  Cbnstiui,  b|it  to  Ooi^  tbe 


High  and  Mighty.  You  know  that  I  am  no  believv  in 
auguries;  I  do  not  seek  after  oracles;  I  place  no  reliance 
on  dreams.  It  is  not  from  auguries,  but  Oom  ftiith,  that  I 
learn  that  the  decrees  of  Providence  cannot  fiul  of  accom- 
plishment. Tbe  power  and  justice  of  Him  by  whom  the 
universe  is  goveruM  regulate  the  destiny  of  stetes.  'Where- 
ever  during  the  lifetime  of  the  prince  crime  is  attempted 
with  impunity,  where  altar  is  raised  against  altar,  and 
strange  gods  followed  under  Ae  very  eye  of  the  true  one, 
there  the  vengeance  of  the  Most  High  nas  already  begun 
his  work.' 

Sobieski  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  very  fond  of 
learning:  he  acquired  the  Spanish  longpiage  at  an  advanced 
age,  amidst  the  cares  of  his  kingdom. 

In  169S  Sobieski  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died,  on 
Corpus  Christi  day,  and  with  him  Polish  greatness  may  be  ■ 
said  to  have  expired.    He  was  tbe  last  of  ita  really  patriot 
kings. 

(Lettret  du  Roi  de  Pologne  Jean  Sobieiki,  publi^es  par 
De  Salvandy,  Paris,  1826;  Hittoire  de  Pologne,  by  the 
same  author.) 

SOCCA6E  (more  correctly  loeate)  in  ite  original  signi- 
fication, according  to  Bracton,  Cttleton,  and  others,  it 
service  rendered  bya  tenant  to  his  lord  bv  the  soo  (soke) 
or  ploughshare.  The  term  was  afterwards  extended  to 
all  services  rendered  which  were  of  an  ignoble  or  non- 
military  character,  and  were  fixed  in  their  nature  and 
quality.  The  certainty  of  tbe  services  to  be  rendered  distin- 

guished  socage  tenure  from  tenure  in  chivalry,  or  by 
night's  service,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  tenure  in  pure 
villenage  by  arbitrary  services,  on  tbe  other;  and  there- 
fore Littleton  says, '  A  man  may  hold  of  his  lord  by  fealty 
[Fxaltt]  only ;  and  such  tenure  is  a  tenure  in  socage ;  for 
every  tenure  which  is  not  a  tenure  in  chivalry  is  a  tenure 
in  socage.'  By  some  modem  writers  '  socage'  is  derived 
from  '  soke,'  a  term  importing  a  district  having  a  particular 
jurisdiction.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  either 
that  all  lands  within  a  '  soke'  were  held  by  one  species  of 
tenura,  or  that  socage  tenuro  was  limited  to  such  districts. 

Socage  is  said  by  old  writers  to  be  of  three  kinds :  socage 
in  fironk  tenure ;  socage  in  antient  tenure ;  and  socage  in 
base  tenure.  (CMtf  Temiret.  1 25, 1 26 ;  Old  Natura  Brevium, 
title  Garde.)  The  seeond  and  third  kinds  are  now  called 
respectively  tenure  in  antient  demesne  and  copyhold  tenure. 
The  first  kind  is  called  free  and  common  socage,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  two  others,  though  as  the  term  socaga 
has  long  ceased  to  be  applied  to  tbe  latter,  socage  and 
free  and  common  socage  now  mean  one  and  tbe  some 
thing. 

Land  denominated  in  Domesday '  reveland '  is  supposed 
by  Lord  Coke  to  be  land  holden  by  socage  tenure.  It  wai 
probably  so  called  as  being  land  from  which  the  Reeve  (tbe 
collector  of  the  king's  or  lord's  dues  within  the  district)  re- 
oeived  rent  in  money,  or  in  produce,  in  commutation  tot 
agricultural  services. 

Every  tenure  which  had  the  same  incidento  as  aooase, 
properly  so  called,  as  derived  tram  service  of  the  plough, 
appears  to  have  fallen  under  the  same  denominatior.  Ws 
however  find  the  word  soke  used  at  a  very  early  period  for 
rent ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  term  socage  may  be  derived, 
not  immediately  from  the  ploughshare,  but  from  this  a«coD- 
dary  or  derivative  sense  of  the  term  soke. 

Besides  fealty,  which  Uie  tenant  in  socage,  like  every  other 
tenant,  is  bound  to  do  when  required,  the  tenant  in  socage, 
or,  as  he  was  formerly  called,  the  socager  or  sockoaan,  is 
bound  to  give  bis  attendance  at  his  lord's  court-baron,  if  the 
lord  holds  a  court-baron  either  for  a  manor  [Manor]  or  for 
a  seigniory  in  gross.  This  tenure  is  also  still  subject  to  a 
payment  amounting  to  one  year's  additional  rent  upon  the 
death  of  the  tenant;  which  payment  is  sometimes  called 
relief  [Rslisf],  from  one  of  a  similar  nature  due  to  the  lord 
upon  the  death  of  a  tenant  by  knight's  service  on  the  rever- 
ter of  land  to  the  lord. 

Both  forfeiture  and  escheat  are  incident  to  tenure  in  so- 
cage, as  they  were  also  to  tenure  by  knight's  service. 
[EscHBAT.l  In  that  species  of  socage  tenure  which  is  called 
gavelkind  [Gatklxind],  and  whic£  exista  in  some  parts  of 
Kent,  there  is  no  forfeiture. 

Wardship  is  also  incident  to  this  tenure.    But  this  inci- 
dent is  not,  as  formeriy  in  knight's  service,  abenefit  givea  to  j 
the  lord,  but  a  burthen  imposed  on  the  iofknt's  next  flriaad 
of  full  age,  who  must  however  be  a  person  not  capabl«  of  j 
inheriting  thf  estate  upon  hi^  ypt)pg  Vinamait's  devtb.  -  89 
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•nxions  was  the  law  to  avoid  entnutins  tb«  person  an.*) 
the  property  of  the  infcnt  to  the  cottody  of  a  party  who 
might  benefit  by  his  death,  that  we  find  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  even  illegitimate  relations  might  not  be  guardians 
in  socage.    (Bracton,  88, '  Wardship.' 

By  the  mutual  consent  of  lord  and  tenant,  socage  tenure 
might  have  been  eonrerted  into  tenure  by  knight^  service, 
or  tenure  by  knighfs  service  into  tenure  in  socage.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  the  tenant  held  by  knight's  ser- 
vice of  a  lord  who  held  in  socage ;  and,  more  frequently,  that 
a  tenant  held  in  socage  of  a  lord  who  held  by  knight  s  ser- 
vice. 

In  particular  districts  some  of  the  incidents  of  tenure  by 
knight's  service  were  by  custom  annexed  to  the  tenure  in 
socage.  Thus  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester  the  lord  claimed 
the  wardship  and  marriage  of  his  socagers. 

Before  the  abolition  of  ibudal  burtiwns  by  the  Common- 
wealth, confirmed  upon  the  Restoration  by  12  Car.  XL,  e. 
24,  tenants  in  socage  were  bound  to  pa^  2b«.  upon  every  20/. 
of  annual  value,  as  an  aid  for  making  the  lord's  son  a 
knight,  and  the  same  for  marrying  the  lord's  eldest 
daughter. 

This  tenure  was  also  subject  to  the  payment  of  fines  upon 
alienations. 

By  the  above  statute,  the  provisions  of  which  were  ex- 
tended  to  Ireland  by  the  Irish  Act  of  14  and  IS  Car.  II., 
c.  19,  tenure  by  knight's  service  was  abolished,  and  all 
lands,  with  the  exception  of  ecclesiastical  lands  held  in  free 
alms  [Fkamkalmoions],  were  directed  to  be  held  in  free 
and  common  socage,  which,  with  the  limited  exception  in 
fovour  of  lands  held  in  frankalmoigne,  is  now  the  universal 
tenure  of  real  property  throughout  England  and  Ireland,  and 
those  colonies  which  have  toen  settlM  by  the  English. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of  all  those  coun- 
tries  is  held  by  leaseholaers,  and  in  England  also  by  copy- 
holders ;  but  the  freehold  of  the  land  ^d  by  leaseholders 
and  copyholders  is  in  their  lords  or  lessors,  who  hold  that 
freehold  by  socage  tenure. 

SOCIAL  WAR,  also  called  the  Marsian  or  Italian  War 
(Bellum  Sociale,  Marsicum  or  Italicum),  lasted  from  91  till 
89  B.C.,  and  was  the  most  formidable  war  aver  carried  on  in 
Italy  during  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  The  object  of 
Rome  was  to  maintain  her  supremacy  over  Italy,  and  that 
of  her  enemies  was  to  annihilate  Rome,  and  to  establish  an 
Italian  republic  on  new  principles  of  representation.  It 
arose  from  the  desire  of  the  Italians  to  be  plared  on  a  footing 
of  equaUty  with  the  Romans  as  to  the  Roman  franchise. 
The  Italians  contributed  largely  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
republic,  and  a  greatportion  of  the  Roman  armies  always 
consisted  of  them.  The  natural  result  of  this  consciousness 
of  their  own  importance  was  a  wish  to  have  a  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  state  which  they  upheld,  and  for  which 
they  were  constantly  shedding  their  blood.  The  relation  of 
the  Italians  to  the  ruling  Romans  at  this  time  had  great 
similarity  to  toe  position  in  which  the  plebeians  had  for- 
merly been  with  respect  to  the  patricians.  Attempts  to 
bestow  the  franchise  upon  the  Italians  had  been  made  by 
C  Gracchus  and  M.  Fulvius,  but  their  hopes  had  been  dis- 
apiKiiDted  by  the  Roman  aristocracy,  who  strenuously  op- 
posed all  measu  res  of  that  kind.  During  the  period  preceding 
the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  several  distinguished  Italians 
had  taken  up  their  abode  at  Rome,  and  had  exercised  the 
Roman  franchise,  and  the  Romans  had  connived,  and  tacitly 
recognised  their  citizenship.  But  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Italians  began  loudly  to  demand  the  franchise,  the  consuls 
L.  Licinius  Craasua  and  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola  the  pontifex 
(95  B.C.)  carried  the  Lex  Licinia  Mucia.  which  enacted  that 
all  those  who  had  illegally  exercised  the  Roman  franchise 
should  quit  Rome,  and  return  to  their  former  homes. 
(Ascon.  Ted.  in  Cornel.,  p.  67,  ed.  Orelli;  Cic.,  IVo  Se:et., 
13;  De  Offi,  iii.  11.)  This  act  at  such  a  time  naturally 
created  great  exasperation  among  the  Italians,  though  they 
still  hoped  that  their  claims  might  be  granted  in  a  peaceful 
way.  Four  years  passed  without  anything  being  done,  until 
in  91  B.C.  the  tribune  Livius Drusus,  in  his  Lex  de  Civitate 
Sociia  donanda,  renewed  the  attempt  of  Oracchus  and  Ful- 
vius ;  but  he  was  assassinated  before  he  had  attained  his 
object.  (Appian,  Civil.,  L  36;  Liv.,  Epit.,  lib.  71.)  Imme- 
diately after  this  act  of  violence  another  law  (Lex  Varia)  was 
carried  by  the  tribune  Q.  Varius,  which  enacted  that  all  those 
should  be  prosecuted  who  had  either  publicly  or  secretly 
tupported  the  elaims  of  the  Italian  allies  (Appian,  Civil.,  i. 
37;  oomp.  Awod.  fed.  ad  Gorri«l,  p.  73;  Orelli,  Onomatt. 


7U/.,  iii., ;.  itli,  and  in  consequence  of  this  law  the  prKif 
cipal  frienu  of  the  Italians  were  compelled  to  go  into  e>ile. 
It  was  now  evident  that  the  Italians  could  never  hope  to 
obtain  their  end  without  resorting  to  force.    There  arose  a 

feneral  eommotion  among  the  several  nations  of  Italy :  the 
'icentians,  Vestiaians,  Maraians,  Pelignians  3tarruciniana, 
Samnites,  and  Lucanians  entered  into  a  sort  of  confederacy 
among  themselves,  secret  embassies  were  sent  from  place 
to  place,  and  at  last  a  meeting  of  deputies  was  held  at 
Asculum,  in  the  country  of  the  Picentians.    The  Latins. 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Campanians  did  not  join  the. 
insurgents.    The  Romans  in  tbe  meanwhile  also  sent  out 
their  emissaries  in  various  directions,  with  tlie  intention  of 
putting  down  the  insurrection  either  by  persuasion  or  by 
threats;  but  when  the  proconsul  Servilius  Caepio  appeared 
at  Asculum,  and  angrily  exhorted  the  confederates  to  desist 
from  their  undertaking,  he  and  his  legate  Fonteius  were 
murdered  by  the  enraged  people  in  the  theatre.    All  the 
Romans  who  were  at  the  time  at  Asculum  suffered  the 
same  fate,  and  their  property  was  seized  and  destroyed. 
(Appian,  Civil.,  L  38 ;  Veil.  Pat,  ii.  15 ;  liv.,  Epit.,  lib.  72.) 
After  these  occurrences  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Rome,  to 
try  whether  the  question  might  still  be  settled  peaceably ; 
and  when  this  last  attempt  was  fruitless,  the  Italians  roso  m 
arms.    All  their  towns  were  protected  by  strong  garrisons, 
independent  of  which  their  army,  which  was  ready  for 
fighting,  amounted'to  nearly  100,000  men.  The  force  which 
the  Romans  had  to  oppose  to  them  was  nearly  equal,  for 
thejr  had  drawn  reinforcements  from  all  quarters,  and  even 
enlisted  their  freedmen,  which  had  never  been  done  before. 
(Appian,  Ctvil.,  i.  49 ;  Liv.,  Epit.,  lib.  74.)  The  Italian  allies 
were  determined  to  rase  Rome  to  the  ground,  and  to  form 
all  Italy  into  one  great  confederate  republic  Arrangemeats 
were  made  accoriGnglv ;  Corfinlum  was  made  the  capital  of 
the  new  republic,  and  its  name  was  changed  into  Italiea. 
(Strabo,  V.  4,  p.  391,  TauehniU;  Veil.  Pat.,  ii.  16.)     The 
administration  was  entrusted  to  a  senate,  consisting  of  five 
hundred  deputies,  elected  by  tbe  several  towns  of  the  con- 
federacy, to  two  consuls,  and  twelve  praetors.    (Diodor., 
Fragm..  lib.  37,  p.  245,  ed.  Tauchnili.)    The  Martians  Silo 
Popaedius  and  C.  Papius  Mutilus  were  the  first  two  consuls 
of  the  confederacy.    Other  distinguished  generals  among 
them  were  Herius  Atinius,  Insteius  Clato,  C  Pontidius, 
Marius  Egnatius,  Teliiinus  Pontius,  and  others.    The  war 
extended  nearly  over  all  Italy.    Tbe  accounts  which  we 
have  of  it  are  so  obscure,  incoherent,  and  fragmentary,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  all  tbe  operations  in  detail.    Tha 
whole  scene  of  the  war  may  however  be  divided  into  threa 
regions :  the  southern,  comprehending  the  south  of  Italy 
as  far  as  the  river  Liris;  the  middle,  from  tbe  Liris  to 
the  frontiers  of  Picenum;  and  the  northern,  which  was 
chiefly  in  Picenum.    The  Roman  army  in  the  south  of 
Italy  was  under  the  command  of  L.  Julius  Ceesar  and  four 
legates ;  the  forces  of  the  confederates  in  this  quarter  were 
commanded  by  C.  Papius  Mutilus,  who  took  many  towns, 
and  transferred  the  waranto  CSampania,  where  the  Samnites, 
commanded  by  Marius  Egnatius,  put  L.  Cesar  to  flight, 
though  some  time  afterwards  he  gained  a  victory  near 
Acerrae.    His  colleague,  the  consul  P.  Rutilius  Lupus, 
with  five  legates,  commanded  in   central  Italy,  and  was 
opposed  to  Silo  Popaedius,  a  very  distinguished   general, 
whose  uninterrupted  success  was  only  checliedbv  the  energy 
of  the  legates  Marius  and  Sulla.    Rutilius  himself  was 
slain  in  Apulia  by  Vittius  Cato,  and  Q.  Caepio,  one  of  his 
legates,  by  Silo  Popaedius.   Marius  was  now  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  whole  army  of  Rutilius.    At  the  end 
of  the  first  year  the  confederates  had  gained  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  Romans.    The  Etruscans  and  Umbrians 
also  began  to  join  the  confederates,  but  they  were  soon 
reconciled  to  Rome.    At  this  perilous  juncture  the  Romans 
devised  an  admirable  plan  for  strengthening  themselves  by 
the  celebrated  Lex  Julia  de  Civitate.  ii.c.  90,  which  con- 
ferred the  Roman  franchise  (Romans  Civitas)  upon  all  tbe 
Latins  and  Socii  (Sociis  et  Latinis;  Cic,  Pro  Baib.,  8),  who 
had  remained  faithful  to  Rome.    Upon  these  new  citizens 
Rome  could  now  place  full  dependence,  and  her  armies 
were   strengthened  by  them.      Rome,  with   her  central 
position,  and  surrounded  by  the  faithful  Latins,  had  thus 
great  advantages  over  the  Italians,  who  were  obliged  to 
leave  strong  garrisons  in  all  their  towns,  and  thus  to  split 
their  forces  into  many  fractions.  Tbe  Latin  colony  Aesernia 
however  was  taken  by  the  Samuites.    Tbe  first  signal 
victory  which  ikp  I^qpfiBps  gained  wu  i^  99  b,9,,  vqd^r  ^ 
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•onral  Co.  Pompeius  Strabo^  \rho  defeated  70,000  Italians 
at  Ascnlam,  whieh  was  destroyed.  This  victory  was  fol- 
toved  by  seTeral  others,  for  L.  Murena  and  Metellus  Pius 
defeated  the  Marsians ;  SuUa,  the  Hirpinians  and  Samnites, 
who  now  transrerred  the  seat  of  government  from  CorBnium 
to  Aesernia,  and  henceforth,  notwithstanding  their  defeat, 
became  the  soul  of  the  war.  Several  of  the  confederates, 
disheartened  by  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  deserted 
the  common  cause,  and  concluded  separate  treaties  with 
Rome,  nnlil  at  last  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  alone 
carried  on  the  war.  The  undertakings  of  ^ithridatos  in  A^ia, 
and  the  connections  which  the  Italians  began  to  form  with 
nim  (Diodor.,  R-agm.,  lib.  37,  p.  247,  Tauchnitz),  as  well  as 
the  hostility  between  Harius  and  Sulla,  rendered  the  Roman 
senate  now  more  than  ever  inclined  to  bring  the  destructive 
war  to  a  close.  In  consequence  of  this  the  Roman  franchise 
was  promised  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  The 
offer  was  accepted  by  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sam- 
Aites,  who  were  resolved  either  to  conquer  or  to  perish,  and 
who,  in  the  civil  war  whieh  soon  ensued,  joined  the  party  of 
Harius.  [Samnitbs,  p.  380.] 

Nearly  all  the  nations  of  Italynow  acquired,  one  after 
another,  the  franchise.  Concerning  the  relation  of  these 
new  citizens  to  the  old  ones,  see  Rome,  p.  109.  At  the  end 
of  this  War,  then,  Rome  was,  notwithstanding  the  reverses 
of  the  Italians,  compelled  to  grant  what  at  its  coinmence- 
ment  she  had  obstinately  refused ;  but  this  refusal  cost  her 
and  Italy  the  ilower  of  their  population,  for  nearly  3U0,0C0 
lives  were  lost  during  these  fatal  two  years  (Yell.  Pat.,  ii. 
15),  many  towns  were  destroyed,  and  many  districts  laid 
#aste,  which  were  never  restored  to  their  former  state  of 
prosperity. 

The  history  of  the  Social  War  is  the  subject  of  several 
separate  works  in  modem  times,  among  which  there  is  one  by 
Heyne, '  De  Belli  Romani  Socialis  Causis  et  Eventu,  respectu 
ad  Bellum  cum  Coloniis  Americanis  gestura  habito,'  in  his 
'Opusculaj*  vol.  iiL,  p.  144,  &c. ;  C.G.  Keferstein, .'  De  Hello 
Ifarsico,'  Halae.  1812;  C.  A.  F.  Weiland,  '  De  Bello  Mai> 
sico,'  Berlin,  1834, 

SOCIETIES,  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC.  A 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  general  history  of  associations  for 
die  cultivatiun  of  particular  branches  of  science  and  litera- 
ture will  be  found  under  the  word  Acadsvt,  along  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  most  distinguished  among  such  of 
these  bodies  or  institutions  as  have  adopted  that  name.  As 
ii  there  stated,  what  would  be  called  academies  on  the  Con- 
tinent are  more  commonly  called  societies  both  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America;  and  a  few  of  them 
are  also  so  designated  in  France  and  other  Continental 
countries. 

I.  British  SocisTiBt. 

Of  some  of  the  principal  of  these,  such  as  the  Royal  So- 
cieties of  London  and  Edinburgh,  detailed  accounts  are 
given  under  their  names.  Some  of  those  established  in  pro- 
vincial towns  will  also  be  found  noticed  in  the  articles  on 
tlfe  towns.  The  following  list  however  includes  all  the 
literary  and  scientific  societies  existing  .in  the  United  King- 
dom and  its  dependencies,  that  are  of  any  eminence,  whether 
elsewhere  mentioned  or  not:— 

Society  for  promoting  the  Discovery  of  the  Interior  parts 
of  Africa,  commonly  called  the  African  Association.  [Anu- 

CAN  AstOCIATtON,  VoL  i.,  p.  188j 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England ;  established  1838 ; 
incorporated  1840. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland;  established  1840. 

Society  of  Improvers  in  the  Knowledge  of  Agriculture  in 
Scotland:  (extinct)  ' Select  Transactions,' prepared  for  the 
press  by  Robert  Maxwell,  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1 743. 

Socie^  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  commonly  called  the 
Antiquarian  Society.  [Antiquaiubs,  Socixtt  or,  voL  ii., 
p.  117.1 

Society  of  Anti<)uaries  of  Scotland;  established  1782,  in- 
corporated 1783 ;  'Transactions,'  4to.,  Edinburgh,  1792,  Sec. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne;  'Ar- 
chaeologia  Aeliana,  4to.,  Newcastle,  1816,  &c. 

Society  of  Aoothecaries  of  London.  [Ajk>thkcaris<,  Coh- 
PAWY  OF,  Vvl.  u.,  p.  17i5.] 

ArcbitdOtural  Society  of  London;  established  1808;  'Es- 
says,* 8vo.,  London,  1808,  &c. 

JLondon  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu- 
feetures,  and  Commerce;  established  1753  .  'Transactions,' 
vol.  i.,  8vo.,  London,  1783.  [Socibty  TOR  THX  Encouraqk- 
Mim  Of  AsTt.  &e.] 


Bahnnt  AgrieidtnM  Society;  'Communications,'  4to,« 
Nassau,  1802,  &c. 

Bath  Society  for  the  Ehcouragement  of  Agricultnre,  Arts* 
Hanufectures,  and  Commerce ;  founded  1777 ; '  Letters  and 
Papers.'  8vo..  Bath,  1792,  8cc. 

Society  of  Arts  for  Scotland. 

Association  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scot- 
land ;  established  1834. 

Society  of  Artists  of  Great  Britain  ;^  ineorporatfcd  1765; 
re-inoorpoiated  1768,  under  the  name  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Arts.    [RoTAL  AcAOKUY,  vol.  XX.,  p.  202.] 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  founded  at  Cidcutta,  1784. 
[Asiatic  SociRTiss,  vol.  ii.,  p.  484.] 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
founded  at  London,  and  incorporated,  1824.  [Asiatic  So- 
CIBTIBS,  vol,  ii.,  pp.  484,  485.] 

Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  originall;^  Literary  Society  of 
Bombay.    J^siaiic  Socibtiks,  vol.  li.,  p.  485.J 

Madras  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  originally  Literary  Society 
of  Madras.    [Asiatic  BociiSTilts,  vol.  ii,  p.  485.] 

Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London ;  founded  1820-. 
'  Memoirs,'  4to.,  London,  1822,  &c 

Botanical  Society  of  London. 

British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science ;  esta- 
blished 1831;  'Transactions'  in  8vo.  annually. 

Cambridge  Philosophical  Society;  established  1819;  in- 
corporated 1832;  'Transactions,'  4to.,  Cambridge,  1821, 
&c. 

Camden  Society  for  the  Publication  of  Early  Historical 
and  Literary  Remains ;  founded  at  London,  1838 ;  first  pub- 
lication, 1839. 

London  Society  for  promotint^  Practical  Design. 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  esta- 
blished 182A  ;  incorporated  1832;  first  publication,  1827. 

Royal  Dublin  Society  for  Improving  Husbandry  and 
other  Useful  Arts;  incorporated  1749  [Dublin,  voL  is.,  p. 
172];  •  Weekly  I  Obser+ations,'  8vo.,  Dublin,  1739,  &c.; 
'Transactions,'  8vo.,  Dublin,  1799,  &c. 

Other  Dublin  Societies.    [Dublin,  voL  ix.,  p.  172.] 

Central  Society  of  Educationj  first  publication,  12ino., 
London,  1837. 

Smeatonian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers;  incorporated  1818. 
[Skbaton,  p.  145.] 

Entomological  Society  of  London;  -established  1806, 
'Transactions,'  8vo.,  London,  1807,  &c. 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London;  established  1831; 
'Journal,'  8vo.,  Lon.,  1832,  &c. 

Geological  Society  of  London;  established  1807;  'Trans- 
actions,' 410.,  London,  1811,  &c.;  Second  Series,  1824. 

Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall ;  established  1814; 
'Transactions,'  8vo.,  London,  1818,  &c. 

Harveian  Society  of  London. 

Highland  Society  of  London;  founded  ]  778 ;  incorporated 
1816. 

Highland  and  Agricultaral  Society  of  Scotland ;  founded 
1784;  '  Prize  Essays  and  Transactions,'  8vo.,  Edinburgh, 
1799,  &c. ;  New  Series,  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1829,  &c. 

Horticultural  Society  of  London;  founded  1804;  'Trans- 
actions,' 4to,  London,  1807,  &c.;  Second  Series,  4to.,  1835 
&c. 

Caledonian  Horticultural  Society;  'Memoirs,'  Svo.,  Edin- 
bursb,  1814,  8:c. 

Hunterian  Society  of  London. 

Roval  Jennerian  Society;  founded  1803;  'Annual  Re- 
ports,   8vo.,  London,  1804,  &c, 

Linnean  Society  of  London;  founded  1788;  incorporated 
1802;  'Transactions,'  4to.,  London,  1791,  &c 

Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
incorporated  1823;  'Transactions,'  4to.,  London,  1827,  &c. 

Bath  Royal  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. 

Bristol  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Hull  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Leeds  LiteraW  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Manchester  Literary  and  Pnilosophical  Society ;  founded 
1781;  'Memoirs,'  8vo.,  1789,  &c.;  .Second  Series,  8va, 
1805,  &C.    [Seevol.  xiv.,p.  374.] 

Eainburgh  Society  for  Improving  Medical  Knowledge.; 
founded  1731  (on  the  basis  of  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Society,  established  in  1718);  converted  'nto  Society  for 
Improving  Arts  and  Sciences,  1739  (noW  the  Royal  So- 
ciety);  'Medical  Essays  and  Observations,'  5  vols    8vo, 
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Medico-Botanioal  Society  of  limdoo;  'T)nm<><#Wfr' 
evo.,-LoDdoD,  1829,  &o. 

Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgioal  Society  of  JiOQdon ;  wt** 
blished  1805;  '  Medioo-Chirurgidal  Xnoaactiong^'  8vo., 
liondon,  18  IS,  &e. 

Medieo-Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinbuigh;  'Trnwyetioiu,' 
8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1824,  &c. 

Mineralogical  Society  of  London;  e«tablisbe4  1799  (in- 
corporated vitb  Geologiea]  Sodety  in  1811). 

Motett  Society  far  Irevival  of  tJbe  Antient  Chojnl  Music 
of  the  Cburcb;  established  1841. 

Royal  Acadamy  of  Music. 

Natural  History  Society  of  London. 

Natural  History  Society  of  Manchester. 

Natural  History  Society  of  Northamberland,  Durham, 
and  Ne«castle-u|ion-Tyne ;  '  ThtnsactioDs,'  4to,  New- 
castle, 1830,  &c. 

Natural  History  Society  of  Shropshire  and  North  Wale^ 

Natural  History  Society  of  Warwickshire. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcast]e-upo|i- 
Tyne ;  established  1793 ;  'Annual  ReporU,'  8to.,  Newcastle, 
1 794,  &c.    [Nbwcastls,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  187.] 

Omilhological  Society  of  London. 

British  Institution,  established  180^  exhibit*  annually  in 
Pall-Mall. 

Society  of  British  Artists,  exhibiting  in  Suffolk  Street, 
Pall-Mall  East ;  first  exhibition,  1834. 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  exhibiting  in  Pall- 
Mall  East. 

New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Coloux*.  founded  in  or 
about  1832;  exhibits  annually. 

Percy  Society,  for  publishing  old  baUad  poetry,  &c ;  esta- 
blished 1840;  first  publication,  1840. 

Phrenological  Society  of  Edinburgh;  'Transactions,' 
Svo.,  Edinborgh,  1834,  &c. 

London  Phrenological  Society. 

Society  of  Physicians  in  London  (extinct) ;  '  Medical  Ob- 
servations and  Bnquiries,'  6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1 767-84. 

Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh;  established  1786. 

Royal  Polytechnic  Society  of  Cornwall ;  established  1833; 
*  Annual  Reporu,'  8vo.,  Falmouth,  1833,  &c  [Falmoutb, 
vol.  X.,  p.  192.] 

Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire;  established  1838. 

Royal  Society  of  London.  [RcnrAL  SociBxy,  voL  xx.,  p. 
206.] 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  [Rotal  Socixry.  voL  xx, 
p.  211.] 

Shakespeare  Societv,  for  puMishing  works  relating  to 
Shakespeare  and  thednuna;  established  1840;  first  pub- 
lication 1840. 

Statistical  Society  of  London ;  established  1834 ;  '  Jour- 
nal,' 8to.,  London,  1838,  &c.. 

Statistical  Societies  of  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Olaagow 
and  Clydesdale,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Ulster; 
all  established  since  183^ ;  have  almost  all  published  Tran»- 
actions  or  Reports. 

Surtees'  Society;  flrstpublication,  1836. 

Werneriah  Natural  History  Society;  established  1S08; 
'  Memoirs,'  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1811,  &e. 

Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society 

Zookigical  Society  of  London ;  incorporated  1835  ;  'Trans- 
actions,' 4to.,  London,  1835,  8cc. 

Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society ;  established  1839.  Some 
'  Troniaetions'  published. 

Hoyal  Institute  of  British  Arehiteets;  eettblished  1835; 
incorporated  1837 ;  London. 

Oxford  Architectural  Society;  established  ]839. 

Ashmolean'  Society,  Oxfordl 

Royal  Botanic  Society;  incorporated  by  dtarter  1839. 

Cambridge  Camden  Society ;  established  1839. 

Insititution  of  Civil  Engineers;  csUblished  1817;  inow* 
porated  1838.    '  Tiransactions,'  ist  voU  4to,  1836. 

Historical  Societr  of  Seisnce;  establisbed  1840;  first 
work  published  1841. 

Microscopical  Society ;  establisbed  1839. 

Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  for  pnbliabing  scarce  Sng- 
liih  Music;  esUblisfaed  1840;  flrstpublication  1841. 

Parker  Society,  for  printmg  works  of  the  early  fkthets  of 
the  Church ;  established  184). 

8(wlding  Club,  Aberdeen;  established  1840;  for  aati- 
qusrian  objects. 

Wnmismstie  SoQiatyi  ssUblisked  1837. 


Aff  QnipQ  p( London;  established  18f6. 
Art  Union  of  Ireland. 

Granger  Society,  for  publishing  portraits  and  memoiiv  ol 
illustrious  persons ;  establishe'il  1 840 ';  first  publication  1^1. 

II.   AkXRICAN  SOCISTIBS. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia;  founded 
1769;  'Transactions,'  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  18U4,&e.;  N^w 
Series,  4to.,  Philadelphia,  1818,  &c.  [^ilaoxi^bu.  vol 
xviii.,  p.  71.) 

American  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia.  [PsiiiSr 
DXLFHIA,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  71.] 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston;  founded  179.1 ; 
'Collections,'  8vo.,  179  ,  &c. 

Histoheal  Society  of  New  York;  founded  1804;  'CoUee- 
tions,'8To.,  18    ,  &c, 

New  York  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society;  founded 
1815;  'Transactions,' 4to.,  1815,  &c. 

Medical  Society  of  New  York. 

Historical  Society  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

Essex  Historical  Society,  at  Salem,  MasMcbusetts. 

American  Antiquarian  Society ;  '  TransactionSt'  Svo., 
Worcester,  1880,  &o. 

III.  Continental  Socibtixs. 
Soci£t£  Royale  de  M£decine ;  established  1776,  afterwards 
incorporated  with  the  Institut  National  [see  vol.  xii.;  p. 
497];  re-established  1820  ; '  Mfimoires,' 4to,  Paris,  1779,  &c. 
Soci£t£  des  Pharmaciens  de  Paris;  (^  'Journal,  ou  R»- 
cueil  d'Observations  deChimie  et  de  Pbarmscie,'  4tOn  1797. 
&c. 

^  Soci£t6  Royale  d' Agriculture  de  Par's ;  (?)  '  M^moirea 
d' Agriculture,  d'Economie  Rurale  et  Domestiqu'e,' '  Svo., 
1785,  &c. 

Soci£i£  de  Botanistes ;  '  Journal  de  Botanique,'  Svo., 
Paris,  1808,  &c, 

Soci£t£  Philomathique  de  Paris ;  '  Bulletin  des  Sciences,' 
4to..  Paris.  1797;  8vo,  1789 ;  'Nouveau  Bolletiu.'  4to, 
Paris,  1807,  &c. 

Soci£tg  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Paris;  (?)  '  Actea,'  folio, 
Paris,  1792.  &c. 

Soci£l6  Royale  des   Antiquaires  de  France    formerly 

Academic  CJeltique ;  (?)  '  Mimoires  et  pissertations  iat  les 

Antiquit£s  Nationales  et  Etrang^res,'' 8vo.,  Paris,  1817,&c. 

Soci£t£  de  Geographic  de  Paris  ; '  Recueil  de  Voyages  et 

de  M£moires,'  4to.,  Puis.  1824,  &c 

Soci£te  d'Arcueil ;  'M6moires  de  Physique  et  de  phimie,' 
8vo. 

Soci6t£  d'Encouragement  pour  I'Industrie  Nationale; 
Paris;  •  Bulletins,' 4to.,  1802,  &c. 

Soci£t£  des  Sciences,  d' Agriculture,  et  des  Arts  du  D^ 
partemeot  du  Bos  Rhin  ;  'Journal,'  Svo.,  Strasburg,  1824, 
Kc. ;  'Nouveaux  Mimoires,'  8vo,,  Strasburg,  1832,  &c. 

Soci£t£  de  Physique  et  d^|Iistoire  Naturelle  de  66n%ve; 
'Mfimoires,' 410.,  Gf£n..  1821,  &o. 
Literary  Society  of  Brussels. 

'Dutch  Society  of  Sciences  (Hollandsche  Maatschappij  der 
Weetenschappen),  at  Haarlem;  (?)  'Transactions'  (Verhan- 
delingen),  in  Dutch,  8vo.,  Haarlem,  1754;  inCrerman,  8to., 
Alteuburg,  1758,  &c. 

Batavian  Society  (Bataafsch  Genootschap  der  Proefender- 
findelyke  Wiisbegeerte) ;  '  Transactions,'  4to.,  Rotterdam, 
1774,  &c. ;  new  series,  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1800,  &c. ;  '  Pbyi 
sical  Transactions,'  (Naturkundige  VerbandelUneen),  8vo., 
Amst.  and  Haar..  1799,  &c. ;  '  Transactions,'  CWiisgeerige 
Verhandelingen),  Svo.,  Amst.,  1811,  &c. 

Batavian  Society  of  Language  and  Poetrr  (Bataafsche 
Maatschappij  van  Taal  en  Dicbtkunde);  '  Transactioiis ' 
(Werken),  8vo.,  1804.  &c. 

Societas  Philologica  pipsiensis;  '  Commentarii,'  ed. 
curavit  C.  D.  Beckius,  Svo.,  Lips.,  1801,  Sec. ;  second  series, 
1811.  &o. 

Societas    Artium    et    Docfrinarum    Rheno-Trajectina ; 
'Nova  Acta,'  8vo.,  Utrecht,   1821,  &c.;'and  in  Dutcb, 
'  Niauwe  Verhandelingen,'  8vo,  Utrecbl;  1822,  ^c. 
Literary  Society  of  Flushing. 

Hamburg  Society  (Hambuigische  Gesellschaft) ; '  Transr 
actions,'  &c.  (' Verhandlungen  und  Schriften,  nebst'  d'er 
Geschichte'),  Svo..  Hamb.,  1 792,  &c 

Royal  Botanical  Society  of  Bavaria,  at  Ratisbon ;  '  Trans* 
actions'  (Schriften),  8vo.,  Ratisbon,  1792,  &c.;  'Memoirs' 
(Denkschriften),  4to.,  Ratis.,  1SI5,  &c. 

Society  of  Natural  History,  and  other  Spoiatiei,  »t  Bsr* 
lin.    [Vol.  iy.,  p.  298.]  "  ^•Qn.zmr^^^*^ 
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SodetwLatina  Jenen8i8;(?) 'Acta,'editaab  J  B.Wal- 
ihio,  Sto,  Jen^  1 79%  8eo. 

MiQeraloeioal  Society  of  Jena. 

Natural  History  Sooiety  (Naturfonchende  CkseUschaft) 
of  Daiutig;  'New  Memoirs,'  4to..  Dansig  and  Halle,  1820, 
bo. 

Bohemian  Society  of  Mathematics  and  National  and 
Natural  History  (Privat-OeseUachaft  in  Bohmen  sur  Auf- 
nahme  der  Mathematik,  der  Vaterlandisohen  Chschichte, 
jnd  der  Natur-Oeschichte) ;  'Transactions,'  8 vo,  Prague, 
1 77S,  fee. ;  New  Series  ('  Neuere  Abhandlungen  der  K. 
BShmiscbeu  Gesellschaft  der  Wissenaohaftea'),  4to., 
Vienna  andPragae,  1791,  &c. 

Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen ;  founded  in  1 7S1 ; 
publishes  the '  Oottingische  Gelehrte  Anseieen,'  which  first 
ippeared  in  1739,  before  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  So- 
uety,  and  under  the  title  of '  OSttingische  Zeitungen.' 

Suabian  National  Soeie^  of  Physical  Philosophy  and 
Natural  History  (Vatarlaadische  Gesellschaft  der  Physiker 
und  Naturfocscher  Swabens) ;  '  Memoirs,'  Svo,,  Tubingen, 
I80S,  &C. 

Copenhagen  Society  of  Literature  and  Science,  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign  (Kiobenhavnske  Selskab  af  Laerdoms  og 
Videnskabers,  &&);  *  Memoirs,'  4to.,  Copen.,  1747,  &o. 

Royal  Danish  Scientific  Society;  'Memoirs,'  4to.,  1781, 
&0. ;  New  Series,  4to.,  1 80 1,  &c. 

Icelandic  Royal  Society  of  Copenhagen ;  and  other  Ice- 
landic Societies.     [See  toI.  xii.,  p.  126.J 

Upsal  Royal  Society  of  Sciences;  founded  in  1720; 
'Transactions,'  4to.,  17..,  &c. 

Gothenburg  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  and  Belles  Lettres. 

Soci£t£  des  Naturalistes  de  rUniversiti  Imperiale  de 
Moscow;  ' Mimoires,' 4to.,  Moscow,  1806,  &c. 

The  taw  American  societies  must  be  considered  as  set 
down  according  to  a  loose  notion  of  their  respective  emi- 
nence or  importance;  and  the  Continental  societies  are 
grouped  as  Frnneh,  Belgic,  Dutch,  Hamburg,  Ckrman, 
Danish,  Icelandic  Swedish,  Russian  following  what 
wemed  the  most  natural  connection  of  the  several  countries. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE.  In  the  month  of  November,  1826,  Mr. 
Brougham  convened  a  meeting  of  gentlemen,  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  for  promoting  the  composition, 

gublication,  and  distribution  of  elementary  works  upon  all 
ranches  of  useful  knowledge.  The  two  main  objects  in 
view  were  to  give  the  people  books  which  might  convey 
anowledge  to  uneducated  persons,  or  persons  imperfectly 
educated,  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  scientific  and  other 
useful  works  to  the  community  generally.  The  committee 
then  founded  a  society,  under  the  name  of  The  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  composed  of  donors  of  1 0/. 
and  annual  subHcribers  of  1/.  The  average  income  arising 
from  annual  and  life  subscription  in  each  of  the  first  five 
years  was  300/.,  from  which  one-half  is  to  be  deducted  for 
works  given  to  subscribers.  From  that  time  the  subscriptions 
gradually  diminished;  indeed  the  pecuniary  support  of  the 
Society  was  after  the  first  year  derived  almost  entirely  from 
the  sale  of  its  works. 

In  the  year  1832  the  Society  was  incorporated  by  a  charter, 
which  vested  in  the  London  committee  the  whole  of  its  pro- 
perty, and  gave  them  the  control  over  its  proceedings.  The 
London  committee  consists  of  a  chairman,  of  a  vice-chair- 
man and  a  treasurer  elected  annually,  and  sixty  members, 
who  hold  their  %eats  until  forfeited  by  neglect  oif  the  duties 
prescribed  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Society. 

From  its  outset  the  Society  excluded  from  its  works  all 
subjects  that  involved  differences  of  religious  opinion,  partly 
because  the  different  religious  bodies  bad  occupied  that  field 
far  more  efficiently  than  the  Society  could  hope  to  do ;  partly 
because  the  Sooiety  was  supported  by  men  of  various  religious 
opinions,  and  intended  to  address  itself  to  the  whole  people 
without  distinction  of  sect.  Excepting  in  so  far  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  may  trench  upon  matters  that  belong  to 
oontroversial  theology,  this  rule  of  the  Sooiety  has  been 
•trictlyobsarved.  Upon  two  occasions  the  rule  excluding 
theological  matter  has  caused  works  which  had  been  in- 
tended to  be  undertaken  by  the  Society  to  be  prepared  and 
pnblished  by  individuals  connected  with  it  in  their  separate 
ud  private  capacity,  namely,  the  *  Illustrated  Edition  of 
Paley,'  by  Lord  Brougham  and  SirC.  Bell,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Knisbt's  •  Pictorial  Bible.' 

The  usual  method  adopted  by  the  Society  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  iu  works  has  been  to  engage  the  assistance  of 


authors ;  these  in  the  Snt  instanee  submit  a  plan  for  the  ap- 
proval of  theoommittee,  by  whom  the  manuscript  and  proofs 
of  the  works  are  usually  revised..  The  committee  hss 
^ao  in  several  instances  engaged  the  service  of  an  editor, 
who  conducts  the  works  entrusted  to  him,  under  the  super- 
intendence and  control  of  the  committee.  The  proofb  are 
often  likewise  referred  by  the  committee  ibr  revision  to 
gentlemen  not  members  of  their  own  body;  and  these 
referees  are  sometimes,  according  to  circumstances,  remune- 
rated fbr  their  assistance.  By  means  of  the  local  committees, 
a  list  of  which  is  printed  periodically  on  the  wruper  of  the 
Society's  publications,  and  with  the  assistance  of  friends  to 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  various  works  that  have  been  published 
by  the  Society,  and  particularly  articles  in  their  periodical 
publications,  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  revision  of  per- 
sons who,  from  possessing  local  knowledge,  or  ttom  other 
circumstances,  hi^ve  been  enabled  to  make  valuable  correc- 
tions and  additions.  The  copyright  of  the  works  published 
under  the  Society's  superintendence  is  usually  assigned  to 
the  Society,  unless  when  the  work  has  been  prqeeted  by 
one  of  its  publisbeis,  and  produced  and  conducted  with 
his  capital.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  many  of  those 
published  by  Mr.  Charles  Knight 

The  revenue  which  the  Society  derives  firom  ita  works  is 
usually  a  tent  paid  hy  the  publisher  for  the  use  of  the  copy- 
right, proportionate  to  the  cost  and  price  of  the  work,  and 
the  number  of  the  edition. 

The  Society  has  published  or  superintended  the  publica- 
tion of  the  following  works:—],  'The  Library  of  Usefii! 
Knowledge,'  consisting  of  a  series  of  treatises  on  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  as  pure  mathematics,  physics,  his- 
tory, biography,  and  geography.  These  treatises  compre- 
hend nearly  the  whole  of  the  sciences  taught,  reaching  to 
their  most  abstruse  parts ;  but  treatises  on  each  branch 
of  physics  have  been  also  published,  adapted  to  the  con- 
veyance of  instruction  in  the  most  elementary  and  popular 
form.  There  are  fbr  example  treatises  teaohmg  aa  much  of 
natural  philosophy  as  can  be  conveyed  without  a  know- 
ledge of  mathematical  science.  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  numbers  of  this  series  have  been  published.  2, 
'  The  Farmer's  Series,'  consisting  of  works  on  the  horse, 
on  various  kinds  of  cattle,  on  planting,  on  farms,  on  fiirm 
implements,  and  other  agricultural  subjects.  3,  '  The 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,'  which  consists  of 
volumes,  largely  illustrated,  relating  to  history  and  biography, 
arts  and  antiquities,  descriptive  geography,  and  natural  his- 
tory, treated  in  a  popular  manner.  4,  'The  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation,' 10  vols.  5,  'The  Penny  Magazine,'  9  vols.  6,  '  The 
Penny  Cyclopedia,' 2 1  vols,  (not  yet  finished).  7,  A  aeries  of 
Maps,  almost  complete,  and  consisting  of  nearly  200  maps  and 
plans  of  great  cities:  these  maps  are  founded  on  the  best 
and  most  recent  authorities,  and  are  prepared  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Society.  8,  Maps  of  the  Heavens 
9, '  The  Gallery  of  Portraits,'  containing  engraved  likenesses 
of  eminent  inen,  fix>m  original  portraits  or  other  good 
authority,  with  memoirs,  in  7  vols.  10,  Almanacs  and 
Companions  to  them,  fh>m  1828  to  1842,  both  inclusive. 
1 1, '  The  Working  Man's  Companion.'  12,  '  The  Library 
for  the  Young.'      13,  'The  Sutistica  of  Great  Britain.' 

14,  '  A  Treatise  on  FViendly  Societies ;' '  A  Treatise  on  An- 
nuities ;'  '  A  Manual  for  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  a 
Report  of  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  these  Institutions 

15,  A  Series  of  Treatises  on  Governments.  16,  'Tables 
of  Logarithms,'  and  Barlovr's  '  Tables  of  Squarea,  Cubes, 
fee.'  The  total  number  of  volumes  of  various  sixes  hitherto 
(.Nov.,  1841)  iuued  by  the  Society  is  168. 

From  the  profit  of  some  of  these  works  the  Society  has 
derived  a  considerable  income,  which  it  has  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  others,  tending  either  to  the  advancement  of 
science  or  to  the  moral  or  physical  improvement  of  the  people 
Thus  the  work  on  the  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,  and 
afterwards  a  set  of  large  astronomical  maps,  were  prepared 
with  the  Society's  funds  without  hope  of  praAt.  Again,  in 
the  year  1829  the  Society  eoUeetepd  from  all  the  Friendly 
Societies  in  England  returns  of  the  amount  of  aicliness  and 
mortality  experienced  by  them  during  the  preeeding  five 
years ;  and  from  these  returns  and  other  data  a  work  was 
written  by  Mr.  Ansell.  More  recently  it  has  made  similar 
inquiries  concerning  the  state  of  Mechanics'  Institutions, 
and  has  pnblished  the  result  of  the  inquiries,  with  sugges- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  those  usefiil  bodies,  which  it 
has  united  into  associations  in  vaiioua  parts  of  the  tringlM^ 
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for  mutual  advice  and  asaiitanee.  The  Society  is  prohibited 
by  its  charter  from  dividing  any  proBt  among  its  members, 
or  in  any  way  deriving  gain  from  its  publications :  all  that 
it  does  and  can  do  is  to  make  the  profit  on  one  work  pay 
for  the  loss  on  another. 

An  impartial  estimate  of  the  direct  and  indirect  effects 
of  tbe  Society's  labours  can  scarcely  be  expected  in  this 
place,  nor  shall  we  attempt  more  than  the  statement  of  a  few 
facU.  Until  the  publication  of  '  Tbe  Library  of  Useful 
Knowledge,'  persons  of  small  means  were  unable  to  procure 
any  scientific  works,  except  at  a  high  price  and  in  a  cum- 
brous form ;  nor  were  there  any  separate  elementary  treatises 
3f  particular  branches  of  science  that  could  be'  had  for  a 
few  pence.  Thus  in  all  the  memoirs  of  men  who  have 
raised  themselves  by  their  own  exertions  from  humble  cir- 
Bumstances  to  literary  or  scientific  fame,  we  find  that  the 
g^reatest  diQculty  which  they  have  had  to  encounter  has 
l>een  the  obtaining  of  books.  Of  many  of  the  scientific 
treatises  in  '  The  labraty  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  more  than 
25,000  copies  have  been  sold,  and  the  demand  for  them  con- 
tinues. Of  '  The  Penny  Magasine,'  the  sale  at  one  time 
reached  nearly  200,000  copies ;  and  if  the  sale  has  diminished, 
t  is  because  other  publications  of  the  same  kind  afford  to 
purchasers  an  opportunity  of  selection.  IThe  extent  of  the 
iale  may  be  conceived  when  it  is  stated  that  for  one  wood* 
;ut  as  much  as  fifty  guineas  have  been  paid,  to  replace 
vhich  (independently  of  the  authorship  and  the  cost  of  paper 
ind  printing,  and  other  illustrations  of  that  number)  nearly 
i  0,000  copies  must  have  been  sold.  Until  the  publication  of 
be  Society's  series,  maps  wereluxuries  confined  to  tbe  rich ; 
low  nearly  25,000  copies  of  many  of  its  maps  have  been  sold ; 
md  other  maps  of  the  same  form,  and  nearly  as  cheap  as  the 
Society's,  have  been  published  with  success.  But  besides 
be  direct  benefit  conferred  on  the  public  by  placing  in  their 
lands  works  carefully  prepared,  vast  advantage  has  been 
lerived  from  the  example  of  the  Society's  success.  No 
looner  had  '  The  Penny  Magazine'  become  successful,  than 
be  Christian  Knowledge  Society  devoted  a  part  of  its  large 
'unds  to  the  publication  of  '  The  Saturday  Magazine,'  a 
neritorious  work,  similar  in  design  to '  The  Penny  Man- 
;ine ;'  and  soon  afterwards  the  same  body  superintended  the 
ireparatiou  of  a  aeries  of  popular  works  on  subjects  of 
general  literature  and  science.  The  publication  of  the 
Society's  '  British  Almanac'  was  followed  by  an  immediate 
mprovement  in  those  issued  by  the  Stationers'  Company, 
he  suppression  of  two  of  the  most  absurd,  and  the  publica- 
.ion  of  an  excellent  almanac  by  that  corporation.  *  The 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge'  was  followed  (almost  imme- 
liately)  by  Lardner's  '  Cabinet  Cyctopsedia,'  a  work  different 
n  its  form,  but  identical  in  its  plan ;  and '  The  Family 
Library,'  published  by  Mr.  Murray,  was  issued  veiy  soon 
itXer  the  first  parts  of '  The  Library  of  Bntertaining  Know- 
edge'  had  appeared. 

The  sale  of  many  of  the  Society's  works  has  demonstrated 
bat  it  is  in  most  instances  more  profitable  to  count  on  a 
arge  number  of  purchasers  for  a  good  work,  and  accordingly 
:o  fix  a  low  price,  than  to  publish  books  in  a  costly  form  for 
,he  few. 

Translations  of  many  of  the  Society's  works,  especially 
>f  *  The  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  have  been  made 
nto  French,  Spanish,  and  Glerman.  *  The  Preliminary 
Discourse '  has  been  also  translated  into  Dutch,  Swedish, 
ind  Portuguese.  Societies  after  the  model  of  that  which 
we  are  describing,  and  witb  much  the  same  name,  have  been 
bundod  at  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  Stockholm,  Bombay,  and 
It  Canton,  most  of  these  being  in  correspondence  with  the 
U>ndon  Society. 

The  effect  of  the  Society's  labours  is  demonstrated  by  the 
jxtendive  adoption  of  the  general  principles  on  which  they 
started,  which  is  now  apparent  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
publishers  generally.  In  one  particular  indeed  it  would  be 
ruinous  for  the  latter  to  imitate  the  former,  namely,  in  ex- 
l>ending  their  profits  upon  useful  but  unsaleable  works ; 
though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  publishers  frequently 
lo.  from  want  of  foresight,  that  which  the  Society  does  from 
principle.  In  either  ease  tbe  benefit  to  the  puUie  is  the 
tame :  works  which  produce  useful  effects  by  means  of  the 
ew  who  require  them,  are  attainable  through  the  miscal- 
iulation  of  the  publisher,  as  well  as  through  the  intentional 
sxpenditure  of  the  Society.  Witb  wguA  to  tbe  latter  how- 
ever, it  must  be  stated  that  their  name,  and  the  mode  of 
;heir  publication,  baa  firequently  extended  the  circulation  of 
^eir  works  beyond  that  vhieh  tbe  same  species  of  books 
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could  have  been  expected  to  have  had  proving  that  many 
have  been  induced,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  to  attempt 
the  acquisition  of  information  which  they  would  otherwise 
never  have  hoped  for.  A  mathematical  work,  of  the  sort 
which  usually  circulates  its  hundreds,  has  been  increased  ta 
thousands  by  the  Society.  In  fact,  without  claiming  any 
peculiar  merit  for  the  material  of  the  Society's  publications, 
the  following  may  be  insisted  on  without  any  degree  of  par- 
tiality, and  the  work  in  which  these  observations  appear 
mav  be  cited  as  an  instance :  namely,  that  its  efforts  have 
had  a  remarkable  success  in  bringing  before  a  large  number 
an  amount  of  accurate  knowledge  which  was  formerly 
the  property  of  a  few  only.  The  industrious  student,  if  he 
required  books  of  a  high  character  of  instraction,  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  those  of  a  past  age,  which 
had  gradually  descended  within  his  means  ai>  to  price.  If 
he  can  now  commence  his  labours  with  the  advantage  of 
more  modern  assistance,  he  has  to  thank  in  a  great  measure 
those  who  discovered  for  him  that  books  of  the  more 
learned  character  might  be  successfully  published  on  the 
principles  of  cheapness  which  had  been  so  often  applied  to 
other  branches  of  trade.  The  number  of  editions  of  the  best 
writers  on  all  subjects  which  have  appeared  at  almost  arti- 
sans' prices  within  the  last  six  years,  and  the  amount  of 
books  now  attainable  by  persons  with  very  small  means, 
may  without  arrogance  be  attributed  to  the  example  of  the 
Society. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 
ARTS,  MANUFACTURES.  AND  <X>MMERCE.  The 
object  of  this  Society,  as  expressed  in  their  address  or  adver- 
tisement to  the  public,  is  '  to  promote  tbe  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  of  this  kingdom,  bv  giving  honorary 
or  pecuniary  rewards,  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  case, 
for  the  communication  to  the  Society,  and  through  the  So- 
ciety to  the  public,  of  all  such  useful  inventions,  discoveries, 
and  improvements  as  tend  to  that  purpose.'  It  was  pro- 
jected in  the  year  1753  ;  but  the  .first  public  meeting  took 
place  ill  March,  1754.  The  plan,  which  has  been  styled  by 
Anderson  (,Hitt  of  Commerce,  vol.  iii.,  p.  298),  '  one  of  tbe 
noblest  designs  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  which  could  possibly  have  been 
devised,'  was  formed  by  Mr.  William  Shipley,  a  drawing- 
master,  whose  public  spirit  appears  to  have  been  very  supe- 
rior to  his  station  in  life,  and  who  acted  for  some  time  as 
secretary  to  the  Society ;  and  it  was  carried  into  effect  by  a 
few  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  among  whom  appear  the 
names  of  Lord  Folkstone,  Lord  Romney,  and  Dr.  Stephen 
Hales.  The  services  of  Mr.  Shipley  were  acknowledged  by 
the  Society  voting  to  him,  in  1758,  a  gold  medal, '  for  his 
public  spirit,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Society ;'  and  subse- 
quently by  the  publication  of  his  portrait  as  a  frontispiece 
to  the  fourth  volume  of  their  '  Transactions.'  The  Sooi<>ty 
b^;an,  immediately  after  its  formation,  to  advertise  pre- 
miums for  the  encouragement  of  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  in  the  various  departments  of  the  fine  arts ;  for  im- 
provements in  agriculture  and  manufactures ;  for  mechanical, 
inventions;  and  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of  valuable 
plants  in  British  colonies.  The  utility  of  the  scheme  soon 
attracted  a  large  body  of  supporters ;  and  for  many  years 
the  Society  received  constant  additions  to  its  members,  and 
continued  to  dispense  its  rewards  with  increasing  zeal  and 
success.  It  has  latterly  fallen  off  in  prosperity ;  a  circum- 
stance which  may  be  partially  accounted  for  in  various  ways, 
and  is  probably  in  great  part  attributable  to  the  fact  that  its 
proceedings  have  not  been  made  public  so  fully  as  the 
altered  state  of  society  has  rendered  desirable.  While 
numberless  other  societies,  different  indeed  in  their  aim,  yet 
all  having  for  their  object  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  o( 
useful  knowledge,  have  been  brought  into  active  operation, 
and  while  a  new  and  popular  scientific  literature  has  been 
extensively  introduced,  the  operations  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  collecting  and  diffusing  information  have  remained 
almost  atationarv ;  and  the  result  has  been  that  tbe  Society 
and  its  proceedings  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  comparative 
obscurity,  which  is  neither  in  character  with  its  various  and 
important  objects,  nor  justified  by  the  manner  in  which 
those  objects  have  been  pursued.  Measures  have  been 
recently  taken,  and  are  now  in  agitation,  for  so  far  modify- 
ing the  constitution  of  the  Society  and  extending  its  opera- 
tions, as  to  place  it  once  more  in  the  prominent  station 
which  it  deserves  to  occupy ;  but  of  tbe  proposed  change* 
it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  give  any  details.  -^ 

Tot  several  years  after  the  forroaiion  of  the  SooietT  of 
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Arts,  there  was  no  authorized  or  official  publication  of  the 
papers  communicated  to  its  various  commiitees,  or  for  mak- 
ing known  the  results  of  its  labours.  The  publication  of 
such  information  in  an  annual  Tolume  of  'Transactions'  was 
contemplated  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  Society's 
operations ;  but  the  first  volume  did  not  appear  until  the  year 
1783.  Many  of  the  papers  however  which  would  otherwise 
have  appeared  in  such  a  work,  were  published,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Society,  in  Doasie's  '  Memoirs  of  Agricul> 
ture  and  other  Qiconotnical  Arts,'  of  which  the  first  volume 
appeared  in  1768,  and  the  third  and  last  in  1782.  Some 
farther  particulars  respecting  the  early  proceedings  of  the 
Society  are  supplied  by  a  '  Register  of  the  Premiums  and 
Bounties*  given  by  the  Society  instituted  in  London  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
from  the  original  institution  in  the  year  1754,  to  the  year 
1776  inclusive.'  This  register,  which  was  prepared  by  a 
sommlttee  of  the  Society,  and  is  arranged  in  a  tabular  form, 
was  primed  in  folio,  in  1778.  From  it,  and  from  a  brief 
history  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society,  published  in  the 
f  rst  volume  of  Dossie's  '  Memoirs,'  the  following  summer}' 
]f  their  early  proceedings  is  taken.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  there  are  no  published  statements  from  which 
:he  account  can  be  readily  continued  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  department  of  Agriculture  the  peoaniary  rewards 
g\ven  from  I7S4  to  1776  amounted  to  320U.  19«. ;  while 
during  the  same  time  56  gold  and  26  silver  medals  were 
distributed.  In  this  class  of  rewards  several  wfere  given  to 
encourage  the  planting,  raising,  and  preserving  of  timber- 
trees  ;  especially  of  oak  for  ship-building.  Some  were  given 
for  the  cultivation  of  madder,  the  supply  of  which  had  been 
previously  dependent  upon  Holland.  '  In  addition  to  the 
premiums  bestowed,  the  Society  aided  this  undertaking  by 
procuring  an  act  of  parliament  to  substitute,  for  a  term  of 
years,  a  fixed  payment  of  3«.  per  acre,  instead  of  the  payment 
of  lithe  in  kind,  which  would  have  impeded  the  cultivation 
of  so  valuable  a  crop  in  England.  The  cultivation  of  hemp, 
of  foreign  grasses,  and  of  several  kinds  of  roots  for  the 
food  of  cattle,  was  also  encouraged  by  prixes.  Another  ob- 
ject attempted,  but  not  so  successfully,  wa*  the  produc- 
tion of  bees'-wax  in  England  in  suiBcient  quantity  to  ren- 
der this  country  independent  of  others  for  the  supply  of  so 
useful  an  article.  Several  important  agricultaral  imple- 
ments were  also  brought  into  use,  and  experiments  on  drill 
husbandry  were  promotei  and  brought  into  public  notice. 

In  the  class  of  Chemutry  the  Society  expended,  in  the 
same  time,  the  sum  of  1315/.  is.  in  pecuniary  rewards,  be- 
sides giving  2  gold  medals  and  1  of  silver.  One  of  the 
most  important  objects  attained  in  this  department  was  the 
manufacture  of  crucibles,  similar  to  the  Hessian,  of  melt- 
ing-pots suitable  for  smelting  tin-ores,  and  of  earthern  re- 
torts. The  production  of  such  vessels  was  commenced  at 
Chelsea  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society :  the  supply  had 
been  previously  obtained  from  the  Continent.  The  disco- 
very of  a  mine  of  cobalt  in  England,  and  the  home  manu- 
facture of  zaffre  and  smalt,  were  also  eneooraged.  The 
manufacture  of  verdigris  wa*  established  in  this  country ; 
and  the  industry  oftbe  nation  was  further  promoted  by  the 
intrbduction  or  improvement  of  the  processes  of  tinning 
copper  and  brass  vessels ;  dyeing  woollen  cloth,  linen,  cotton, 
silk,  and  leather;  making  buff  leather;  tanning  vrith  oak 
sawdust ;  making  transparent  varnish,  white  enamel,  sal 
ammoniac,  &c. 

Under  the  head  Colonist  and  Trade,  the  register  shows 
an  expenditure  of  2785/.  13«.  id.  in  pecuniary  rewards,  in 
addition  to  which  12  gold  medals  had  been  presented.  The 
chief  object  of  this  part  of  the  Society's  operations  is  the  in- 
troduction into  British  colonies  of  plants  or  manufactures 
previously  confined  to  foreign  countries ;  and  in  the  period 
embraced  by  the  document  referred  to,  this  object  had  been 
attained  as  far  as  regarded  the  production  of  potash  and 
yearlash  in  North  America,  while  much  had  also  been 
done  towards  the  raisitigof  silk,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  indigo,  vegetable  oils,  8tc. 
The  American  war  of  independence  put  an  end  to  many 
promising  experiments  in  this  department 

In  the  promotion  of  home  Manufactures,  besides  those 
already  alluded  to  under  the  head  of  chemistry,  much  was 
done  in  the  early  part  of  the  Society's  career;  the  sum 
expended  in  pecuniary  rewards  in  this  department  being 

*  i^«imiM  ne  ti.e  lewud*  be»  iwed  tor  matins  nipaeUat  wliWi  th* 
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2026f.  1(.,  togMlur  with  1  gold  aiid  3  inlver  medals.  Ths 
manufteture  of  Turkey  carpets,  tapestry  weaving,  weaving 
imitations  of  Marseilles  and  India  quilting,  various  improve- 
ments in  spinning,  lace-making,  &&,  were  among  the  objects 
promoted.  The  improvement  of  paper,  the  making  of  chip 
and  straw  hats,  of  artificial  flowers,  and  of  catgut  strings 
fot  musical-instruments  were  also  encouraged. 

In  the  Mechanical  department  6  gold  and  10  silver  me- 
dals were  given,  and  2284/.  14«.  td.  was  distributed  in  pe- 
cuniary rewards.  The  introduction  of  saw-mills  into  this 
count^  was  one  of  the  most  important  objects  effected  by 
the  Society,  while  they  also  encouraged  the  use  of  many 
new  or  improved  machines.  The  gun-harpoon  for  the 
whale-fishery  was  rewarded  by  them. 

In  the  Polite  Arte,  embracing  sonlpture,  painting,  draw^ 
ing,  mapping,  engraving,  &c.,  the  expenditure  in  money 
amounted  to  8326/.  At. ;  and  the  honorary  rewards  bestowed 
were  as  follows; — 10  gold  medals,  6  silver  medals,  17  gold 
pallets,  47  great  silver  pallets,  and  37  small  silver  pallets. 
The  rewards  offered  by  the  Society  not  only  had  a  great 
effect  in  enoouraging  individuals,  but  also  promoted  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  first  public  ex- 
hibition of  paintings  in  the  metropolis,  which  soon  gave  rise 
to  others,  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
1767;  the  apartments  being  gratuitously  opened  for  the 
purpose  in  that  and  the  two  following  years. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  embraced  in  the  above  classes, 
3613/.  in  money  and  16  gold  medals  were  devoted  to  mis- 
cellaneons  objects  embraced  by  the  comprehensive  plan  of 
the  Society.  The  principal  part  of  this  expenditure,  the  sum 
of  3500/.,  was  applied  to  the  promotion  of  a  plan  for  supply- 
ing the  metropolis  with  fish  by  land-carriage :  a  scheme  which 
was  also  assisted  by  parliament  to  the  amount  of  2000/. 

The  total  amount  of  pecuniary  rewards  bestowed  by  the 
Society  down  to  1776  was,  according  to  the  '  Register'  above 
referred  to,  23,551/.  18«.  id.;  or,  including  the  cost  of 
medals  and  pallets,  24,616/.  4*.  Sd.  This  register  wa* 
continued  by  manuscript  additions  to  the  end  of  1813 ;  and 
from  the  unpublished  part,  with  a  sight  of  which  the 
wcretary  has  favoured  the  writer,  it  appears  that  the  pecu- 
niary rewards  bestowed  from  1777  to  1813  amounted  to  about 
2757/.  10*.,  and  that  the  medals  and  pallets  distributed  were 
1 88  in  gold  and  464  in  silver.  Later  than  this  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  condensed  statement  of  the  operations 
of  the  Society ;  but  it  ha*  been  stated  for  some  years  past, 
in  their  advertisement  to  the  public,  that  upwards  of  1 00,000/., 
derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions  and  legacies,  has  been 
expended  in  pursuance  of  their  plan.  It  is  needless  to  re- 
capitulate the  mof'e  recent  proceedings  of  the  Society, 
which  have  been  the  same  in  character,  although  more 
limited  in  extent,  than  those  above  mentioned ;  but  it  may 
be  briefly  remarked,  in  the  words  of  the  secretary's  address 
at  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  1841,  that  'at  a  time  vrfaen 
it  stood  alone  in  offering  encouragement  to  the  fine  arts,  it 
emoted  much  good  in  that  department ;  and  that  it  can  now 
point  with  proud  satisfaction  to  the  names  of  Bacon,  Nolle- 
kens,  and  Flaxman,  Gosway  and  Lawrence,  Sharp  and  Sher- 
win,  Pingo,  Merchant,  and  Wyon,  with  many  other  eminent 
artists,  the  early  manifestations  of  whose  genius  were  no- 
ticed by  the  Society  in  a  manner  which,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  assisted  very  materially  in  its  development'  Still 
more  important  perhaps  have  been  the  effects  of  the  So- 
ciety's encouragement  of  poor  operatives,  in  improving  the 
processes  with  W>-  ioh  they  are  practically  acquainted.  The 
nistory  of  those  inventions  connected  with  weaving,  which 
have  been  the  objects  of  their  encouragement  within  the 
last  forty  years,  was  adverted  to  in  the  address  just  quoted, 
as  an  illustration  of  what  the  Society  have  effected ;  aboat 
twenty  pecuniary  rewards  having  been  given,  chieflv  to 
Bethnal  Chreen  and  Spital fields  weavers,  for  inventiovsof 
great  utility. 

As  before  stated,  the  first  volume  oftbe  Society's  'Trans- 
actions' was  published  in  1783.  For  forty-seven  years  frots 
that  time  a  volume  appeared  annually;  but  since  1829  tl.e 
volumes  have  been  biennial.  An  index  to  the  first  twentv- 
five  volames  was  published  in  1808,  and  two  others,  cro- 
bracing  respectively  from  the  twenty-sixth  to  the  fortieth, 
and  from  the  forty-first  to  the  fiftieth,  have  since  appearcri. 
In  1774  the  Society  removed  from  their  original  premi»«», 
opposite  Beaufort-buildings,  Strand,  to  their  present  bous4 
in  the  Adelphi,  which  was  ejected  purposely  for  them  ;  an  j 
in  the  years  1777-83  Berry  decorated  their  great  room  wit] 
a  seriet  of  pictures.    [BaAr^,  v(d.  iii,p.  911.] 
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Tlie  Sodety  of  Arts  consists  at  present  of  about  eight 
hundred  person.s  of  whom  imany  are  life  members.  Mem- 
bers are  admitted  by  ballot,  and  subscribe  two  guineas  or 
upwards  annually,  or  twenty  guineas  or  upwards  in  a  single 
sum.  The  business  is  conducted  by  several  committees, 
one  being  appointed  for  each  department  of  its  operations : 
and  general  meetings  ar«  held  four  times  in  each  session, 
on  the  first  Wednesdays  of  December,  February,  April,  and 
June.  Besides  these,  ordinary  meetings  are  held  every 
Wednesday  evening,  to  receive  reports  froih  the  severu 
committees,  &c  The  Society  issue  gratuitously,  every 
second  year,  a  pamphlet  containing  a  list  of  the  premiums 
offered  in  the  various  classes  of  agriculture,  fine  arts,  che- 
mistry and  mineralogy,  colonies  and  trade,  manufactures, 
and  mechanics;  and  in  which  the  privileges  of  the  mem- 
bers are  stated  at  length.  The  paintings  in  the  great  room, 
and  the  museum,  which  contains  models  of  the  machines 
rewarded  by  the  Society,  with  specimens  of  the  manufactures 
they  have  encouraged,  may  be  seen  gratuitously  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  two  on  any  week  day,  except  Wednes- 
day. According  to  the  rules,  admission  must  be  obtained 
by  an  order  IVom  a  member ;  but  any  respectable  person  can 
obtain  admission  even  without  this  form.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  utility  of  the  collection  may  be  soon  extended  by 
the  suspension,  in  some  coses,  of  a  rule  of  the  Society,  which 
stipulates  that  all  machines  or  processes  rewarded  by  them 
shall  be  freely  given  up  to  the  public  and  not  protected  by 
patent,— a  rule  which  new  excludes  many  useful  inventions 
from  the  beneQts  offered  bv  its  rewards  and  the  publicity  01' 
its  museum 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS,  the  name  given  by  Captain  Cook, 
in  honour  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  to  a  cluster  of 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  They  lie  about  70 
miles  to  the  westward  uf  another  cluster,  of  which  Tahiti 
(Otaheite).is  the  chief,  named  the  Georgian  Islands,  in  ho- 
nour of  George  III.  Mariners  usually  called  the  latter 
the  Windward  and  the  former  the  Leeward  Islands.  Recent 
geographers  have  been  disclosed  to  comprehend  both  the 
clusters  under  the  name  of  Society  Islands.  As  however 
the  two  clusters  are  politically  as  well  as  geographically  dis- 
tinct, it  will  be  sometimes  expedient  to  preserve  the  distinc- 
tive designations  in  speaking  of  them;  although  we  are 
to  be  understood  as  noticing  both  groups  under  the  general 
head.  The  following  are  the  names  and  positions  'jf  these 
islands.  The  names  are  given  according  to  the  orthogra- 
phy introduced  by  the  first  miiisionaries,  and  used  by  the 
press  now  established  among  the  people : 

s.ut.  W.lont.   - 

Meatia  .         .         .     17'  53'     0"  148'    9'  44" 

Tahiti   (Otaheite),   north 

point         .         .         .     17»  29'  17"  149»  33*  16" 

Eimeo  ,         .         .     17"  SO*    0''  I50»    O'    O" 

Maiaoiti,  or  Charles  San- 
der's Island        .         ,17"  28'    0"  160"  40'    0" 

Tetuarua 

Huahine       .         .         .16'  43'    O"  161*    6'  46" 

Raiatea         .         .         .     16»  46'    O"  161'  88'  4S" 

Tahaa,  three  miles  north 
of  Raiatea. 

Borabora      .         .         .     1«»  27'    0" 

Mauarua      .         .         .16"  10'    0" 

Tuba. 

Lord  Howe's  Island       .     16°  46'    0" 

Scilly  Island  .         .     16«  28'    0" 


161"  62'  44" 
iMf  SO*    0" 

164«  12'  46" 
ISft"  24'  46" 

The  five  flrst  are  those  called  the  Georgian  Islands,  and 
the  rest  the  Society  Islands,  when  the  two  groups  are  dis- 
tinguished. The  list  is  exclusive  of  severid  islets  which 
surround  or  are  interspersed  among  these. 

Of  all  these  iahinds.  Tahiti  is  by  mueh  the  largest  and 
the  inpst  elavatvd.  [Otahxiti.]  All  the  islands  are  moun- 
ttiinous  in  the  interior,  and  have  a  border,  from  one  to  four 
miles  wide,  of  rich  level  laud,  extending  from  the  base  of 
the  high  land  to  the  sea;;  and  although  the  outline  of  each 
has  some  peculiarity  distinguishing  it  from  the  rest,  in 
their  genetml  appearance  they  reaemole  each  other.  Tetu- 
aroa,  Tubai,  Lord  Howe's  and  the  Scilly  islands  however 
form  exceptions,  as  they  are  low  coral  islands,  seldom  rising 
•nany  feet  above  the  sea.  Tahiti  is  108  miles  in  circum- 
ertiiice ;  Eimeo  is  supposed  to  be  about  24  miles;  Huahine 
probably  more  than  30  ;  and  Raiatea  is  somewhat  larger. 
The  others  are  of  smaller  extent  Aoorresponding  resem- 
olance  prevails  in  the  geological  strueture  of  the  principal 


clusters  and  surrounding  islands;  the  component  sub- 
stances being  the  same  in  all,  although  each  has  soma 
distinguishing  peculiarity  of  its  own.  A  full  account  of 
these  geological  characteristics,  analogous  and  distinctive, 
may  Be  found  in  Ellis's  'Polynesian  Researches.'  There 
seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  these  islands  are  of 
altogether  volcanic  origin,  like  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The 
entire  mass  of  the  latter  has  evidently  been  in  a  state  of 
fusion,  and  offers  no  trace  of  any  primitive  or  secondary 
rock.  But  in  the  Society  Islands  there  are  basalts,  whinstone 
dykes,  and  homogeneous  earthy-lava,  retaining  all  the  con- 
volutions which  cooling  lava  is  known  to  assume  ;  there  are 
also  kinds  of  hornstone,  limestone,  silex,  breccia,  and  other 
substances,  which  under  the  action  of  fire  do  not  appear  to 
have  altered  their  original  form.  Some  are  found  in  de- 
tached fVagments,  others  in  large  masses.  Although  many 
unequal  appearances  of  the  action  of  fire  occur  in  almost 
every  islana,  yet  Mr.  Ellis  states  that  he  never  met  with 
any  cavern,  aperture,  or  other  formation  resembling  a 
crater,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  of  any,  with  the  exeception 
of  the  large  lake,  called  by  the  natives  Vaihiria,  situated 
among  the  mountains  of  "Tahiti.  '  The  wild  and  broken 
manner  however  in  which  the  rocks  and  mountains  now 
appear,  warrants  the  inference  that  since  their  formstioti, 
tney  have  been  thrown  up  by  some  volcanic  explosioc, 
the  disruptions  of  an  earthquake,  ox  some  o'.lssr  violent 
convulsion  of  the  earth ;  and  have  from  this  circumstance 
assumed  their  bold,  irregular,  and  romantic  forms.'  All 
the  Society  Islands,  and  many  others  in  the  Pacific,  are 
surrounded  by  a  belt  of  coral  rock,  from  two  or  three  to 
twenty  yards  in  width,  and  situated  at  distances  from  a  few 
vards  to  perhaps  two  miles  from  tbe  shore.  Against  this 
barrier  the  long  rolling  waves  of  tbe  wide  Pacific  are  driven 
with  terrific  violence  by  tbe  trade- winds,  and,  arrested  by  it, 
oflen  rise  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  feet  above  its  surface. 
These  reefs  protect  the  low  lands  from  the  violence  of  the 
sea;  for  while,  beyond  them,  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
^tated  by  the  slightest  breeze,  all  within  is  smooth  water. 
'There  is  usually  a  break  or  opening  in  these  marine  barriers, 
which  offers  an  easy  passage  for  shipping.  The  soil  is  va- 
rious. The  sides  of  the  mountains  are  frequently  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  light  earth  ;  but  the  summits  of  many 
of  the  inferior  hills  present  a  thick  stratum  of  stiff  red 
ochre  or  yellow  marl.  This  is  seldom  found  on  the  lofty 
mountains  composed  of  basalt  or  cellular  volcanic  stone, 
but  generally  covers  the  lower  hills  that  rise  between  the 
interior  mountains  and  the  shore.  The  natives  use  it  as  a 
pigment  for  staining  or  painting  their  doors,  window-shut- 
ters, canoes,  &c.,  and,  when  mixed  with  lime,  the  walls  of 
their  houses.  The  level  tracts  along  the  coast  are  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  land.  The  soil  of  those  tracts  is  a  rich 
alluvial  deposit,  with  a  considerable  mixture  of  vegetable 
mould,  and  is  exceedingly  prolific.  . 

The  climate,  products,  character,  and  condition  of  toe  in- 
habitants are  the  same  as  those  of  Tahiti,  the  principal 
island.    ^Otahxitk.} 

Rain  IS  much  more  frequent  in  the  Soctety  than  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  during  the  whole  year ;  but,  except  in 
the  rainy  season,  it  is  seldom  heavy  or  lasting.  Ttie  rainy 
season,  the  only  variation  of  the  tropical  year,  occurs  when 
the  sun  is  vertical,  and  generally  continues  from  December 
to  March;  during  this  time  the  climate  is  more  insalubrious 
and  the  sickness  of  the  inhabitants  greater  than  at  any 
other  period.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  frequent,  especi- 
ally in  the  rainy  season. 

Hogs  and  dogs,  and  sometimes  rats,  were  the  only  ani- 
mals whose  flesh  was  formerly  eaten  by  the  natives.  The 
missionaries  have  introduced  all  our  domestic  animals;  and 
all  have  succeeded  very  well,  except  the  sheep.  Many  of 
the  natives  now  possess  hundreds  of  cattle,  which,  with 
their  other  produce,  they  sell,  with  mutual  advantage,  to 
the  ships  which  touch  at  the  islands  for  refreshments.  Rab- 
bits could  not  be  preserved;  cats  have  become  common  in 
houses,  and  are  great  favourites.  The  birds  of  these  and  the 
neighbouring  islands  are  not  distinguished  by  brilliancy  of 
plumage  or  melody  of  song.  Tliere  are  however  several 
varieties,  and  some  of  them  in  immense  numbers.  The 
most  numerous  class  are  the  aquatic  fowl.  The  albatross 
(diomeda  exulant),  the  tropic  bird  (phaeton  mtkeritit), 
sevei  al  kinds  of  petrel,  with  others,  abound  in  all  the  islands, 
especially  in  Borabora  and  Mauarua.  Among  tbe  lakes  are 
several  kinds  of  heron ;  and  wild  ducks  resort  to  the  Iv 
goons  and  morshes.    There  ore  several  kinds  of  birds  of 
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prov,  and  a  number  of  ihe  woodpecker  tribe,  with  some 
small  paroquets  of  rich  and  splendid  plumage.  The  turtle- 
dove ia  found  in  the  inland  parts  of  some  of  the  islands,  and 
Sigeona  among  the  mountains.  Among  the  few  singing- 
irds  the  most  conspicuous  is  that  called  by  the  natives 
Omaomao,  which  in  appearance  and  note  much  resembles 
the  thrush.  Domestic  fowl  are  abundant,  and  were  found 
in  the  islands  when  originally  discovered. 

The  Society  Islanders  are  generally  above  the  middle 
stature,  but  their  limbs  are  much  less  muscular  and  firm 
than  those  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  whom  in  many  re- 
spects they  resemble ;  but  they  are  more  robust  than  the 
Marquesans,  who  are  the  most  light  and  agile  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Eastern  Polynesia.  In  size  and  physical  power 
they  are  inferior  to  the  New  Zealanders,  and  more  resemble 
the  Friendly  Islanders ;  but  they  as  much  lack  the  gravity 
of  the  latter  as  they  do  the  vivacity  of  the  Marquesans. 
The  countenance  of  the  Society  Islanders  is  open  and  pre- 
possessing, though  the  features  ai-e  bold,  and  sometimes  pro- 
minent. The  facial  angle  is  frequently  as  elevated  as  in 
the  European,  except  where  the  frontal  and  the  occipital 
bones  have  been  pressed  together  in  infancy.  The  prevail- 
ing complexion  is  an  olive,  a  bronze,  or  a  reddish-brown, 
equally  removed  from  the  jet-black  of  the  African  and 
Asiatic,  the  yellow  of  the  Malay,  and  the  red  or  copper 
colour  of  the  aboriginal  Americans :  it  is  frequently  a  me- 
dium between  the  two  latter  colours.  Ck)nsiderab1e  variety 
nevertheless  prevails  in  the  complexion  of  the  population  of 
the  same  island,  and  as  great  a  diversity  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  different  islands. 

The  mental  capacity  of  the  Society  Islanders  has  hitherto 
been  only  partially  developed.  They  are  remarkably  cu- 
rious and  inquisitive ;  and,  compared  with  other  Polynesian 
nations,  may  be  said  to  possess  considerable  ingenuity,  me- 
chanical invention,  and  imitation.  Totally  unacquainted 
with  the  use  of  letters,  their  minds  could  not  be  improved 
by  any  regular  continued  culture;  yet  the  distinguishing 
featuresof  theircivil  polity — the  imposing  nature,  numerous 
observances,  and  diversified  ramifications  of  their  superstition 
— the  legends  of  their  gods— the  historical  songs  of  their 
bards — the  beautiful,  figurative,  and  impassioned  eloquence 
sometimes  displayed  in  their  national  assemblies — and, 
above  all,  the  copiousness,  variety,  precision,  and  purity  of 
their  language,  with  their  extensive  use  of  numbers,  war- 
'  rant  the  conclusion  that  they  possess  no  mean  mental  capa- 
bilities. 

By  diseases,  wars,  infanticide,  and  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  the  large  population  which  these  islands  formerly 
contained  was  reduced  to  a  mere  remnant  when  the  mis- 
sionaries came  among  them,  and  was  in  rapid  progress  to 
extinction.  The  general  adoption  of  Christianity  put  a  stop 
to  the  evils  in  whiklt  this  decline  had  originated ;  but  for 
some  years  after,  the  number  of  deaths  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  births.  About  the  years  1819  and  1820,  the 
births  were  nearly  equal  to  the  deaths,  and  since  that  period 
the  population  has  been  rapidly  increasing.  The  latest  in- 
formation estimates  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  at 
18,000  or  20,000.  Most  of  the  natives  can  now  read  and 
write.  Their  moral  conduct  has  become  more  regular,  and 
their  social  condition  much  improved;  they  have  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  various  useful  arts,  and  profitable  branches 
of  commerce  have  been  opened.  Numerous  vessels  of  from 
30  to  80  tons  burden  are  usefully  employed  in  trade,  and  in 
maintaining  an  intercourse  between  the  several  islands.  A 
press  has  for  many  years  been  actively  engaged  in  supply 
ing  the  natives  with  publications  in  their  own  language, 
suited  to  their  wants  and  their  condition. 

(Ellis's  Polynenan  Retearchet;  Voyagei ofWM'K,  Cook, 
and  Wilson ;  Tyerman  and  Bonnet's  Voyage  round  the 
H^orld;  Williams's  MUrionary  EnterprUet ;  the  Seportt 
and  Maecaine  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  &c.) 

SOCPNUS  FAUSTUS.  The  Socini  were  an  antient 
family  of  Siena.  Marianus  Socinus,  a  lawyer,  is  highly 
extolled  by  ^neas  Sylvius,  Pope  Pius  II.,  with  whom  he 
was  contemporary.  This  Marianus  had  a  son  Bartholomew, 
whom  Politian  calls  the  Papinian  of  his  age ;  and  also  a  son 
Alexander.  Alexander  had  a  son  Marianus  the  younger, 
also  B  distinguished  lawyer,  who  was  the  father  of  Alexander 
Socinus  the  younger  and  Laelius  Socinus,  by  Camilla,  who 
was  related  to  the  Salvetti  of  Florence.  Alexander  was 
a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  teacher  of  jurisprudence. 

Laelius,  the  uncle  of  Faustus  Socinus,  was  born  at  Siena 
n  1525.    He  was  brought  up  to  the  law ;   but  he  turned 


his  thoughts  to  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  for  which  be  wm 
qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and,  it  is  said,  the  Arabic  also.  Having  detected, 
as  he  supposed,  various  errors  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 
church,  he  left  Italy  in  1547,  either  that  ho  might  ensure 
his  safety,  or  have  the  advantage  of  prosecuting  his  theo- 
logical studies  more  diligently.  He  was  only  about  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  commenced  his  travels,  whicli 
extended  to  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Poland.  He  first  visited  Poland  about  1551,  and  a  seeood 
time  about  1556.  He  Anally  settled  at  Zurich,  where  he 
died  in  1 562,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  bis  age.  Hii 
nephew  Faustus,  who  then  happened  to  be  at  Lyon  in  France, 
succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  his  papers.  Laelius  wai 
on  intimate  terms  with  all  the  great  scholars  of  the  time. 
By  his  prudent  conduct  he  secured  his  personal  safety 
amidst  men  who  were  the  enemies  of  his  opinions,  which 
however  he  communicated  fhjely  to  his  friends,  and  princi- 
pally to  his  countrymen  who  were  in  voluntary  exile  in 
Switzerland  and  Grermany.  He  also  corresponded  with  his 
family  in  Italy,  and  brought  several  of  them  over  to  liit 
opinions.  Laelius  Socinus  had  put  various  questions  to 
Calvin,  among  other  great  theologians.  Calvin  declined  to 
answer  his  '  portentous  questions,'  and  in  a  rough  but  well- 
meant  letter,  told  him  that '  if  he  did  not  timely  correct  this 
itch  of  inquiring,  he  would  draw  on  himself  great  torments.' 
Calvin's  letter  was  written  in  January,  1552;  and  in  the 
month  of  October  of  the  next  year,  Sisrvetus  was  burnt  at 
Geneva.  This  was  a  significant  comment  on  the  words  of 
advice. 

Faustus  Socinus,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  younger,  was 
born  at  Siena  in  December,  1539:  his  mother  Agnes  was 
the  daughter  of  Burgesio  Petrucci,  adistinguishedpersonage 
at  Siena,  and  of  Victoria  Piccolomini,  niece  of  Pope  Pms 
the  Second. 

The  parents  of  Faustus  Socinus  died  youn|{,  and  his 
education  was  somewhat  neglected.  He  himself  complains 
that  he  studied  the  liberal  arts*  slightly,  and  without  the 
direction  of  a  teacher:  be  had  learned  nothing  of  phi- 
losophy or  school  divinity,  and  of  logic  he  had  only  certain 
rudiments,  and  that  very  late.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
took  refuge  in  France,  on  account  of  danger  which  threat- 
ened his  family  on  a  suspicion  of  heresy.  On  the  death  of 
his  uncle  Laelius  he  returned  to  Italy ;  and  bein^;  taken 
into  the  service  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  spent  twelve 
years  at  the  court  of  Florence.  About  the  close  of  this 
period  he  began  seriously  to  reflect  on  religious  matters, 
and  finally  determined  to  abandon  his  country  and  his  fa- 
vourable prospects,  that  he  might  occupy  himself  about  his 
own  and  other  men's  salvation.  In  the  year  1574.  at  the  age 
of  thirty-flve,  he  retired  to  Basle  to  study  theology.  About 
1578  he  was  invited  into  Transylvania  by  George  Blandrata,  a 
person  of  great  influence  in  that  country,  to  oppose  the  opi- 
nions of  Franciscus  Davidis  on  the  power  of  Christ  and  the 
honour  due  to  him.  The  two  theologians  lodged  together  in 
the  same  house  for  four  months,  but  Davius  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  change  his  opinions;  and  as  be  still  con- 
tinued to  proclaim  them  pubUcly,  he  was  put  in  prison  by  the 
prince  of  'Transylvania,  where  he  soon  ended  his  life.  So- 
cinus was  blamed  in  this  matter,  but  without  any  reason; 
for  whatever  share  any  of  those  who  followed  bis  opinions 
had  in  the  persecution  of  Davidis,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Socinus  joined  them. 

In  1579  Socinus  visited  Poland,  and  wished  to  be  received 
into  the  Unitarian  churches  of  that  country,  which  acknow- 
ledged none  but  the  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be 
the  most  High  God ;  but  as  he  dissented  from  the  Unitarian 
churches  in  some  matten,  his  application  was  at  fiist  re- 
jected. 

Sociniu  however  wrote  in  defiance  of  the  Polish  Unita- 
rian churches ;  and  he  also  published  his  treatise,  entitkd 
*  Pro  Racoviensibus  Responsio,'  in  reply  to  the  'work  of 
Jacobus  PalsBologus,  which  was  entitled  '  Defensio  Vera 
SententitB  de  Magistratn    Politico.'      Socinus   maintains 
the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign  power  in  its 
most  unlimited  exteaik  and  he  instances  as  an  example 
of  the  mischievous  teaching  of  those  who  inculcaited  the 
right  of  resistance  to  prinoes,  the  bloody  wars  of  the  Hol- 
landers with  Philip  II.  of  Spain.    It  is  singular  that  \b« 
Responsio  was  represented  to  Stephen  Bathory,   king    oil 
Poland,  as  a  work  against  government,  a  charge  which  could 
not  well  be  made  against  a  treatise  that  was  directed  against 
all  those  who  maintained  the  right  of  subjects  to  ex&min* 
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and  pu*  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  prinoos,  taowever, 
Soeinus  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  flrom  Cracow,  where  be 
had  lived  four  years,  to  the  estate  of  a  nobleman  named 
Christopher  Morsstyn,  where  he  was  safe.  During  this  re- 
treat he  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  his  protector, 
by  whom  he  had  a  child  called  Agnes,  who  afterwards 
married  a  Polish  gentleman.  By  this  marriace  Soeinus 
became  connected  with  the  principal  families  of  Poland,  a 
circumst«noe  which  greatly  contributed  to  the  influence 
which  b«  subsequently  obtained.  His  wife  died  in  1587, 
and  bis  grief,  which  was  exoessive,  was  followed  by  a 
severe  illness.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Cracow,  and 
in  the  year  li88  ho  assisted  at  the  synod  of  Brest,  which 
is  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania,  and  disputed  on 
the  death  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,  on  justification,  the  cor- 
rupted nature  of  man,  and  with  the  followers  of  Davidis 
and  Budny,  ou  the  invocation  of  Christ.  Soeinus  was 
now  beginning  to  gain  over  many  persons  of  rank  to  his 
opinion!!,  though  some  who  were  in  authority,  and  most 
or  the  old  ministers,  still  opposed  him.  It  is  said  that 
Seourinius  was  the  first  who  maintained  the  doctrines  of 
Soeinus ;  but  Petrus  Stoinius,  a  young  minister,  became 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  expounders  of  bis  tenets.  It  was 
during  the  second  tesidence  of  Soeinus  at  Cracow,  and 
in  1998,  after  the  publication  of  his  book  on  the  Saviour, 
'  De  Jesu  Christo  Servatote,'  that  the  rabble,  being  stirred  up, 
as  it  is  said,  by  the  scholam,  pulled  him  from  his  sick  cham- 
her,  and  dragged  him  half  naked  through  the  streets,  and  he 
was  rescued  with  difficulty  by  one  of  tbe  professors.  His 
property  was  plundered,  and  his  manuscripts  were  de- 
stroyed, one  of  which  was  against  atheists.  After  this 
outrage  he  left  Cracow  for  a  neighbouring  village,  where  he 
died  in  Mareh,  1604. 

Soeinus  was  rather  tall  and  slender :  his  forehead  was 
lofty,  and  his  eyes  penetrating ;  he  was  a  handsome  man. 
and  of  dignified  appearance.  He  was  abstemious  in  all 
things ;  simple  in  his  manners,  though  grave ;  and  affable  to 
all  persons.  He  was  naturally  choleric,  but  he  had  so  tamed 
his  temper,  that  the  mildness  of  his  disposition  seemed  to 
be  a  natural  gift.  His  services  to  the  cause  of  tbe  Unita- 
rians in  Poland,  according  to  his  Polish  biographer,  con- 
sisted in  opening  tbe  genuine  meaning  of  Scripture  in  in- 
numerable places,  and  in  confirming  by  solid  arguments 
those  opinions  touching  the  person  of  God  and  Christ 
which  be  found  in  Poland.  His  biographer  adds,  '  As  for 
the  errors  received  from  the  reformed  churches,  which  did, 
in  a  great  number,  as  yet  reign  in  that  church,  he  did,  with 
a  marvellous  felicity,  root  then)  out.  Such  were  that  of 
justification,  that  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God,  that  of  pre- 
destination, that  of  the  servitude  of  the  will,  that  of  original 
sill,  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  baptism,  together  with 
other  misconstrued  doctrines.'  With  respect  to  Christ, 
Soeinus  declares,  in  opposition  to  the  Theses  of  Davidis, 
'  that  the  man  Jesus  of  Naxareth,  who  is  called  Christ,  not 
only  spoke  by  tbe  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  more  than  pro- 
phecy, for  he  was  the  express  image  of  God,  in  whom  tbe 
whole  fullness  of  tbe  godhead  dwelt  corporeally,  so  that  he 
never  used  a  word  in  bis  teaching  which  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  God  himself; '  and, 
further,  for  the  reasons  which  Soeinus  alleges, '  Christ  may 
now  justly  be  called  God,  inasmuch  as,  by  tbe  appointment 
of  God,  he  discharges  the  highest  of  all  functions  and  is 
endued  with  divine  power  in  heaven  and  earth ;'  and  '  that 
we  ought,  in  addition  to  keeping  his  commands,  to  obey 
and  worship  him  as  our  Lord  and  God,  appointed  over  us  by 
the  Supreme  God,  and  now  reigning  over  us  with  supreme 
power.'    (Socini  Oper(h  iL,  pp.  801,  802.) 

Antitrinitarian  opinions  had  been  promulgated  in  Poland 
in  1546,  at  the  meetings  of  a  secret  society  at  Cracow.  The 
works  of  Servetus  were  then  read  in  Poland,  and  Laelius 
Soeinus,  in  his  visit  to  that  country  in  1551,  is  said  to  have 
tropuiiated  his  doctrines.  '  But  it  was  Faustus  Soeinus  who 

Jave  to  the  antitrinitarian  opinions  a  definite  form,  and  re- 
uced  them  to  a  svstem.  He  did  not  form  a  catechism, 
though  be  designed  one ;  but  this  was  effected  by  Smalcius 
and  Hieronymus  Moskorsewski,  who  collected  and  digested 
tbe  doctrines  which  were  established  or  approved  by  Faus- 
tus Soeinus.  This  catechism  was  published  at  Sakow  in 
1605,  in  the  Polish  language.  It  was  translated  into  Latin 
in  1609,  and  an  English  translation  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam in  1652.  In  1819,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Rees  published  a 
new  English  translation,  with  an  historical  notice. 
The  works  of  Soeinus  are  in  Latin,  and  fill  the  first  two 


folio  volumes  of  the  *  Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonoruni  ques 
Unitarios  vocant,  Irenepoli.  1 656.'  The  first  volume  con- 
tains the  exegetical  and  didactic  works  of  Soeinus,  and  the 
second  his  polemical  writings.  Soeinus  wrote  in  a  pure 
perspicuous  style,  and  the  moderation  with  which  he  ex- 
presses himself  contrasts  favourably  with  the  usual  tone  of 
polemical  writings  of  that  day. 

('  Tbe  Life  of  that  incomparable  Man,  Faustus  Socif  us 
Senensis,  described  by  a  Poloniau  Knight,'  Harleian  Mil- 
eelUmy,  vol.  vi.,  p.  355  (this  is  a  translation  of  the  Life  of 
Soeinus,  prefixed  to  his  works,  by  Samuel  Przypkowski) ; 
Bayje,  Sodn  (Fauite);  Krasinski's  Hiftorical  Sketch  o) 
the  Reformation  in  Poland,  London,  1840  ;  Socini  Opera.) 

SOCORRO.    [Granada™  New.] 

SCCOTRA,  is  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  situated 
about  200  miles  from  Cape  Guardafui,  tbe  most  eastern 
point  of  Africa.  It  lies  between  12°  16'  and  12°  45'  N.  lat., 
and  between  53°  S5'  and  57°  34'  £.  long.,  and  extends 
about  70  miles  from  west  to  east,  with  an  average  width  of 
15  miles.  It  contains  1100  square  miles,  being  equal  in 
extent  to  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

Socotra  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land,  which  occupies 
about  four-fifths  of  the  surface,  and  two  plains,  which  lie 
south  and  norlh  of  the  table-land.  Tbe  general  elevation 
of  the  table-land  is  between  700  and  800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  lis  surface  is  in  many  parts  level  for  a  con- 
siderable extent ;  many  hills  are  dispersed  over  it,  but  they 
rarely  constitute  ridges,  except  a  granitic  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  stands  on  the  northern  edge  of  tbe  table-land, 
about  four  miles  fV'om  tbe  northern  shores  of  the  island,  and 
extends  about  eight  miles,  between  54°  2'  and  54°  10' E. 
long.  This  mountain-mass  may  have  a  general  elevation  of 
about  3000  feet,  but  the  most  elevated  portion  consists  of 
numerous  peaks,  some  of  which  rise  to  5000  feet.  This 
range  may  oe  called  tbe  Haggler  Mountains,  from  the  most 
elevated  of  its  peaks.  From  tbe  western  extremity  of  this 
range  a  ridge  of  limestone  runs  off  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion, but  without  forming  peaks.  Near  the  mountains  its 
height  may  exceed  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  it  decreases 
as  it  proceeds  southward,  and  at  its  termination,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  southern  shores,  it  is  not  more  than 
1200  feet  high.  The  bills  which  are  dispersed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  table-land  attain  an  elevation  varying  between 
1000  and  2000  feet.  On  the  more  level  parts  of  the  table- 
land Uiere  are  many  wide  depressions,  wnich  generally  ex- 
tend south  and  north,  and  form  long  valleys.  As  the  water 
collects  in  these  depressions,  it  forms  temporary  water- 
courses, which  give  nourishment  to  numerous  bushes,  and 
to  a  fine  turf^  so  that  they  constitute  the  best  pasture- 
grounds  of  the  island.  But  these  watercourses  disappeai- 
when  the  rains  have  failed  for  some  time.  There  are  fields 
of  dukkum  {Sorgxtm  taecharinum)  only  in  a  few  places.  Plan- 
tations of  date-trees  skirt  tbe  banks  of  tbe  watercourses  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  eastern  districts,  but  are  rarely  met 
with  in  tbe  western  districts.  In  the  former  the  fields  on 
which  dukkum  and  cotton  are  cultivated  are  much  more  nu- 
merous. The  table-land  descends  to  the  plains  generally 
with  a  steep  declivity,  but  in  a  few  places  it  comes  close  to 
the  sea,  as  at  Ras  (Cape)  Sbuab,  tne  western  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  at  Ras  Kattany :  near  Ras  Feling,  on  the 
southern  coast,  the  cliffs  skirt  the  shores  for  eight  miles. 

Tbe  plain,  which  skirts  the  southern  base  of  the  table- 
land, is  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  and  nearly  level,  but 
it  is  as  arid  and  barren  as  the  worst  part  of  Arabia.  The 
sand  on  the  sea-shore  is  very  fine,  and  is  put  into  motion  by 
everv  strong  wind.  The  force  of  the  south-west  monsoon, 
to  which  the  coast  is  exposed,  has  carried  it  inland,  where 
it  forms  a  contiuuous  range  of  sand-hills  parallel  to  the 
beach,  and  hence  it  has  spread  over  the  plain,  so  that  in 
many  places  great  quantities  of  sand  are  disposed  at  the 
very  base  of  tbe  table-land.  Tbe  shores  run  in  a  continuous 
line  without  being  broken  by  any  inlet.  Tbe  few  inhabit- 
ants of  this  plain  live  by  fishing ;  but  they  have  no  boats, 
and  take  only  those  fishes  which  remain  in  the  depres- 
sions of  the  beach  after  tbe  retreat  of  the  high  tides-  The 
northern  plain  varies  in  width  between  two  and  f>ur  miles. 
It  is  not  so  low  as  the  southern,  nor  so  level,  the  surface 
being  intersected  by  flat  valleys  in  many  places,  and  in 
others  some  masses  of  hills  rise  ft-om  300  to  600  feet. 
Sometimes  these  hills,  or  rather  small  table-lands,  occupy 
several  square  miles.  The  western  districts  of  this  plain, 
though  less  sterile  than  the  southern  plain,  are  more  adapted 
for  iwsture  than  for  cultivation,  but  the  eastern  districts  hav« 
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K  tnpaRor  soil,  vhicli  is  a  reddisb-coloured  earth,  coTered  at 
certain  seasons  with  abundant  grass,  and  well  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  In  the  val- 
leys through  which  the  streams  flow  there  are  extensive 
groves  of  date-trees,  and  numerous  enclosures  of  duitkum, 
tad  some  plantations  of  indigo  and  eotton,  which  are  all  in 
a  thriving  state.  The  vigorous  vegetation  with  which  the 
lower  declivities  of  the  Baggier  Mountains  are  clothed  in- 
dicates a  superior  fertility  in  that  district.  In  fi^neral  the 
soil  of  this  northern  plain  is  stony,  but  it  is  generally  covered 
with  a  dwarfish  bush  about  six  feet  high. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  rivulets  which  originate  in 
the  Haggler  Mountains,  few  if  any  of  the  streams  contain 
water  all  the  year  round.  Hence  the  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  collect  rain-water  in  reservoirs,  hut  in  most  parts  of  the 
northern  plain  water  is  found  at  a  distance  of  from  eight  to 
ten  feet  below  the  surface. 

As  no  European  in  modern  times  has  spent  a  whole  year 
in  Socotra.  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
climate.  In  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  the  mean 
temperature  is  about  70^°,  and  in  June  and  July  about  88". 
Though  within  the  range  of  the  monsoons,  it  is  differently 
affected  by  them  from  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
north-east  monsoon  brings  dry  weather  to  Hindustan  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  but  in  Socotra  during  that  mon- 
soon it  rains  almost  daily.  During  the  south-west  monsoon, 
on  the  contrary,  the  sky  is  generally  clear  and  cloudless, 
and  the  stars  shine  with  uncommon  brilliancy.  But  before 
the  setting  in  of  the  breeze  a  dense  white  canopy  of  clouds 
extends  over  the  sky ;  the  air  however  is  perfbctly  dry.  The 
north-east  monsoon  blows  with  a  steady  breeze,  but  that 
from  the  south-west  commences  with  a  force  almost  like  a 
hurricane. 

The  principal  commercial  products  are  derived  ttova 
the  wild  plants,  and  are  the  aloe  and  dragon's-blood.  The 
aloe  plant  (Aloe  spicaia  or  Soeotrina)  in  the  western  dis- 
tricts covers  the  hills  for  many  miles,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
500  to  2000  feet  above  the  plains.  The  dragon's-blood  tree 
grows  in  the  same  part  of  the  island,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
800  to  2000  feet.  These  two  plants  are  so  abundant,  that  ten 
times  the  quantity  which  at  present  is  exported  could  be 
collected  in  the  island.  There  are  several  forest-trees,  but 
none  St  for  timber.  Yams  grow  wild  in  the  Haggler  Moun- 
tains, where  also  wild  orange-trees  are  found,  which  pro- 
bably have  been  introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  Dates  are 
the  only  fl-uit-trees  which  are  cultivated,  and  though  nu- 
merous in  the  eastern' districts,  their  produce  is  not  equal  to 
the  consumption,  and  dates  are  imported  from  Muskat. 
Agriculture  is  limited  to  the  cultivation  of  dukkum,  a  species 
of  millet,  beans  and  tobacco,  with  a  little  cotton  and  indigo. 

There  are  no  horses.  Asses  are  only  found  in  a  wild  state 
on  the  Haggier  Mountains.  They  are  probably  the  descen- 
dants of  domestic  animals.  The  camel  is  the  only  animal  of 
burden,  and  is  nearly  as  sure-footed  as  the  mule ;  but  there 
are  only  about  200  in  the  island.  The  cows  are  small,  resem- 
bling in  size  the  black  Welsh  cattle.  They  are  only  kept 
for  their  milk.  Ghee  forms  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  Sheep  and  goats  are  numerous,  especially  in  the 
western  districts,  where  they  constitute  the  principal  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  sheep  are  small,  but  have  a  good 
wool,  of  which  thick  cloaks  are  made,  which  are  well  known 
in  Arabia  and  Persia.  There  are  several  kinds  of  goats, 
and  one  of  them  is  found  in  a  tiili  state  on  the  mountains : 
the  flesh  of  this  species  is  much  prized  by  the  natives. 
There  are  civet-cats  all  over  the  island,  rats,  mice,  and 
chameleons.  There  are  several  kinds  of  vultures,  and  also 
the  flamingo.  Turtles  are  found  on  the  southern  coast. 
Fish  abound  in  several  parts  oC  .he  coast,  and  some  fomi- 
lies  live  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing. 

The  population  is  estimated  by  Wellsted  at  4000  indivi- 
duals, which,  considering  the  large  tracts  consisting  nearly 
of  bare  rocks,  seems  to  be  a  very  fair  estimate.  It  consists 
of  two  different  nations,  of  which  one  is  foreign  and  the 
other  apparently  aboriginal.  The  former  are  called  Socotran 
Arabs,  and  the  latter  Bedouins.  The  Arabs  are  a  mongrel 
race,  chieSy  the  descendants  of  Arabs  who  were  left  there 
by  boats  passing  between  Zanzebar  and  the  Arabian  coast, 
and  have  settled  on  the  island.  With  these  are  intermixed 
the  descendants  of  the  Somaulies,  or  natives  of  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  of  Portuguese,  and  of  Arabian  and 
African  slaves.  They  generally  understand  the  Arabian 
language,  but  usually  speak  that  of  the  Bedouins.  They 
•re  the  only  cultivators  of  the  ground,  but  they  alse  make 


ghee.  They  are  zealous  Mohammedans.  The  aboriginos 
are  called  Bedouins  in  consequence. of  their  pastoral  habits 
and  their  wandering  mode  of  life,  though  they  diSer  widely 
from  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  in  some  points.  Their  lan- 
guage also  appears  to  differ  considerably  from  that  of  the 
Arabs.  The  mountaineers  from  the  Arabian  coast  indeed 
are  sometimes  able  to  make  themselves  understood  by  the 
Bedouins  of  Socotra,  but  the  Arabs  from  Muskat,  or  from 
any  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  are  quite  unable  to 'do  so. 
They  have  no  characteristics  in  common  with  the  Arabs  or 
Somaulies.  They  are  tall,  with  strong,  muscular,  and  re- 
markably well-formed  limbs;  a  facial  angle  like  that  of  Eu- 
ropeans, the  nose  slightly  aquiline,  the  eyes  lively  and  ex  - 
pressive,  and  the  mouth  well-formed.  Their  hair  curls 
naturally,  but  does  not  approach  to  a  woolly  or  crisp  texture. 
Their  general  complexion  is  fair,  hut  a  few  of  them  are  as 
dark  as  the  Hindus.  The  regularity  of  their  features,  the 
fairness  of  their  complexion,  and  the  symmetry  of  their 
bodies,  render  them  a  people  distinct  from  any  of  the  va- 
rieties seen  on  the  shores  of  the  continent  on  either  side. 
They  live  on  the  produce  of  their  sheep  and  goats,  and  col- 
lect aloes  and  dragon's-blood,  which,  together  with  ghee,  they 
bring  to  the  ports,  where  they  exchange  them  for  dates, 
dhurra,  and  clothes.  As  they  frequently  change  their 
abodes,  and  live  in  a  country  not  abounding  in  building  ma- 
terials, they  inhabit  the  numerous  caverns  which  are  found 
in  the  limestone  hills  of  their  country.  They  are  Moham- 
medans, but  they  do  not  show  much  zeal  in  the  performance 
of  their  religious  duties,  nor  are  they  tainted  with  the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Arabs.  They  are  divided  into  families  or 
tribes,  each  occupying  a  determinate  part  of  the  island,  and 
having  a  representative  or  bead,  who  exercises  what  may 
be  termed  a  patriarchal  authority  over  them. 

There  is  no  place  which  can  be  called  a  town.  The  capi- 
tal is  Tamarida,  which  is  built  not  for  from  the  northern 
shores,  and  consists  of  about  150  strangling  houses,  of  which 
however  only  one-third  are  inhabited.  Wellsted  thinks  that 
the  number  of  inhabitants  cannot  exceed  ISO. 

Socotra  was  known  to  Ptolemy,  who  notices  it  under  the 
name  of  Dioscoridis  Insula,  and  Arrian  says  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  incense  country. 
It  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  Fernandez  Perara  in  1 504, 
and  taken  possession  of  by  Albuquerque  in  1507.  It  is  not 
i  known  at  what  time  the  Portuguese  evacuated  the  island, 
but  probably  before  the  sixteenth  century  elapsed.  It  then 
returned  under  the  sway  of  the  sultan  of  Kisseen  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  Arabia,  and  its  peace  was  not  interrupted 
until  1801,  when  the  Wahahees  made  a  descent  on  the 
northern  shores,  and  laid  waste  a  part  of  it,  together  with 
the  town  of  Tamarida.  The  sultan  of  Kisseen  is  stUl  the 
sovereign  of  the  country,  but  all  the  advantages  he  derives 
from  this  possession  are  a  few  hundred  dollars,  which  are 
annually  collected  by  a  person  whom  he  sends  to  the  island. 
On  the  other  hand  he  maintains  no  regular  administration, 
and  the  people  live  without  any  laws  or  courts  of  justice. 
It  is  stated  that  crimes  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

(Wellsted's  Memoir  on  the  Itbtnd  qf  Socotra,  in  '  Lond. 
Cteogr.  Journal,'  vol.  v.) 

SO'CRATES,  considered  by  sotne  the  fbunder  of  Greek 
philosophy,  was  bom  at  Athens  on  the  6th  of  Thargelion, 
01.  77.  4  (B.C.  468).  His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  sculp- 
tor ;  his  mother,  Phaenarete,  a  midwife.  He  was  originally 
destined  for  his  father's  profession,  and  we  are  told  that  he 
made  no  slight  proficiency  in  his  art ;  statues  of  the  Graces, 
clothed  in  flowing  drapery,  were  exhibited  in  the  Acropolis 
as  his  work.  He  did  not  however  devote  himself  to  this 
profession ;  he  carried  it  on  so  far  as  to  earn  a  decent  sub- 
sistence from  it,  but  as  he  inherited  some  little  property 
on  his  father's  death,  he  was  content  to  devote  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  for 
which,  he  had  a  strong  natural  inclination.  While  still 
engaged  in  statuary,  ana  much  more  so  after  he  had  given 
it  up,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  reading  all  the 
accessible  works  of  former  and  contem^rary  philosophers. 
-Crito  supplied  him  with  money  to  pay  the  masters  who 
taught  various  accomplishments  at  Athens,  and  he  became 
an  auditor  of  most  of  the  great  physical  philosophers  and 
sophists  who  visited  Athens  during  his  time,  especially  of 
Anaxagoras,  who  was  expelled  from  the  city  when  Socrates 
was  thirty-seven  years  old,  his  successor  Archelaus,  and  the 
luxurious  and  accomplished  Prodicus,  of  whom  Xenophon 
makes  him  speak  in  terms  of  the  warmest  affection  {Mem., 
ii,  1>  sects.  SI,  24).    In  a  word,  he  may  be  considered  m 
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'         having  received  the  very  best  education  which  an  Athenian 
'         could  command  in  those  days.    With  regard  to  bis  public 
life,  we  know  that  he  served  his  country  faithfully  as  a 
'         (oldier,  according  to  the  duty  of  all   Athenian    citi2ens. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  he  made  three  several  cam- 
paigns.   In  the  first  of  these  he  took  a  part  in  the  long 
fatockude  of  Potidaea,  and  Alcibiades,  in  Plato's  Symposium 
(p.  219,  E,  &c)  gives  a  full  account,  though  perhaps  rather 
a  partial  one,  of  his  extraordinary  hardihood  and  valour 
during  this  long  service.    He  endured,  with  the  greatest 
indifference,  hanger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold ;  in  one  of 
the  skirmishes  which  took  place,  Alcibiades  fell  wounded 
in  the  midst  of  the  enemy ;  Socrates  rescued  him,  and  carried 
him  off,  together  with  his  arms,  for  which  exploit  the 
generals  awarded  him  the  civic  crown  as  the  prize  of 
valour  (rck  Apimia) ;  this  however  be  transferred  to  Alci- 
biades.   The  scene  of  his  second  campaign  was  Bceotia, 
where  he  fought  for  his  country  in  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Dehum.    Here  he  saved  the  life  of  another  of  his  pupils, 
Xenophon,  whom  he  carried  from  the  field  on  his  shoulder, 
fighting  his  way  as  he  went.    On  his  third  campaign  he 
served  at  Amphipolis.    On  the  merit  of  bis  civil  services  it 
is  more  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion.    As  a  member 
of  the  deliberative  senate  (0ovXi|),  he  showed  great  firmness 
in  votinK  against  the  iniquitous  sentence   by  which   the 
victors  of  Arginusae  were  condemned  to  death.    But  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  really  belonged  to  the 
party  of  Theramenes,  who  was  the  chief  mover  in  that  and 
other  unhappy  proceedings.    At  any  rate  he  did  not  leave 
Athens  even  when  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  had  reached 
its  height;  he  was  employed  by  th^ro  as  an  agent  in  one  of 
the  most  detestable  murders  which  they  perpetrated — that 
of  Leon,  and  though  he  did  not  actually  assist  in  seizing  the 
fugitive,  his  reluctance  to  do  so  arose  probably  from  a  good- 
ness of  heart  quite  consistent  with  a  general  adherence  to 
the  party  which  had  selected  him  as  their  instrument.  That 
Socrates  favoured  the  aristocratic  or  oligarchical  faction  at 
Athens — that,  at  least,  he  was  not  well-disposed  to  the 
democratic  constitution  of  his  country,  is  proved,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  fact  that  the  indictment  on  which  he  was  con- 
demned ui  d  executed  was  brought  forward  by  Anytus,  one  of 
the  chief  of  those  citizens  who  assisted  Thrasybulus  in  re- 
storing the  old  stateof  things.  Weareof  opinion  (and  the  sub- 
ject is  one  on  which  many  opinions  have  been  entertained) 
that  Socrates,  though  a  thoroughly  good  and  virtuous  man, 
endued  with  great  self-control,  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  won- 
derful amiability  of  disposition,  and  indeed  with  almost  all 
those  qualities  which  ohtain  tor  an  individual  the  love  and 
admiration  of  his  fellows,  was  deficient  in  the  higher  kind 
of  political  virtue ;  that  in  fact  he  was  not  a  good  citizen, 
because,  with  every  wish  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  state,  he 
eould  not  refrain  from  broaching  theories  at  variance  with 
the  first  principles  of  a  democratic  constitution,  because  he 
eould  not  prevail  upon  his  intellectual  convictions  to  bow 
before  the  supremacy  of  public  opinion.    That  in  the  ab- 
stract he  mignt  have  been  in  the  right,  while  all  Athens 
was  in  the  wrong,  is  not  the  question.    As  laws,  in  a  demo- 
cratic state,  are  made  by  the  majority,  the  voice  of  one  man, 
or  of  a    small   class  of   men,  though  they  may  be  all 
philosophers,    will    never  justify  the  speakers  in  break- 
ing through  those  rules,  to  which,  as  members  of  the  body- 
politic,  they  are  bound  to  submit.    The  Athenians  were 
justified,  by  every  principle  of  law  which  was  acknowledged 
,       in  those  days,  in  the  sentence  which  they  passed  upon 
,       Socrates,  and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  votes 
,       of  the  judges  were  so  nearly  divided.    An  opinion  generally 
,       unfavourable  to  him  had  for  a  long  time  been  prevalent 
,       in  Athens,  and  it  is  no  slight  evidence  of  this  opinion  being 
,       well-founded,  that  it  was,  in  part  at  least,  supported  by 
Aristophanes,  who  introduced  Socrates  into  his  celebrated 
,       comedy,  *  The  Clouds,'  as  a  mischievous  speculator  on 
matters  of  religion,  and  as  a  corrupter  of  the  youth  of 
Athens— as,  in  fact,  one  of  the  class  of  Sophists.    Although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  comedy  just  mentioned  had 
no  share  in  producing  the  condemnation  of  Socrates,  it  is  at 
least  remarkable  that  the  two  principal  charges  brought 
against  him  on  his  trial  constitute  the  leading  features  in 
the  satirical  censure  of  Aristophanes.    The  accusers,  Mele- 
tus,  Aiiytiis,  and  Lycon,  state   their  charges  as  follows: 
'  Socrates  is  guilty  of  impiety  in  not  acknowledging  the 
I       gods  acknowledged  by  the  state,  but  on  the  contrary,  intro- 
ducing new  deities;  and  he  also  does  wrong  in  corrupting 
'       the  ycuth.'    It  would  be  easy  to  confute  the  arguments  by 


which  Xenophon  seelu  to  justify  his  master  from  thea« 
charges,  and  if  we  only  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the 
Athenians,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a  small  majority  of 
judges  were  compelled  by  their  duty  to  pronounce  him 
guilty.  It  does  not  however  follow  that  he  would  have 
been  put  to  death  in  •*x>nsequence  of  this  conviction. 
But  on  being  called  up  to  receive  his  sentence,  he  treated 
the  court  with  a  contumelious  disdain,  which  was  not  only 
at  variance  with  Attic  law,  but  also  eminently  calculated  to 
provoke  bis  judges,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  most 
numble  and  abject  demeanour  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  brotight  before  them,  and  who  could  ill  brook  the 
irony  and  ridicule  of  a  condemned  criminal.  He  was  len- 
lenced  to  death  by  a  much  larger  number  than  those  who 
had  voted  him  guilty.  The  festival  of  the  Theora  gained 
him  a  reprieve  of  thirty  days,  during  which  his  flriend  Crito 
provided  for  him  the  means  of  escaping  from  prison,  but  he 
would  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity.  His  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  at  the  end  of  tlie  month  Tharge- 
lion,  Ol.  95.  1  (B.C.  399).  If  we  may  believe  the  account 
given  us  by  a  fKend  and  disciple  of  his,  he  met  his  fate 
with  the  most  heroic  calmness  and  resignation,  discoursing 
with  and  consoling  his  weeping  friends,  even  after  he  had 
drunk  the  cup  of  hemlock,  and  expressing  with  his  last 
breath  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  .Asculapius  for  having  at 
lengttl  supplied  him  with  a  cure  for  all  earthly  ills. 

The  philosophical  merits  of  Socrates  are  less  doubtful 
than  his  political  character.  The  mere  fact  that  he  is 
made  the  chief  interlocutor  in  Ihose  wonderful  dialogues 
which  contain  the  whole  system  of  Plato,  is  suflScient  to 
prove  that  be  exerted  no  slight  influence  on  that  great 
philosopher,  and  though  he  never  committed  any  of  his  own 
thoughts  to  writing,  he  has  left  indisputable  traces  of  the 
important  innovations  in  science,  of  which  he  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  real  and  first  author.  We  have  three  autho- 
rities for  the  doctrines  of  Socrates:  Xenophon's  'Memora- 
bilia;' the  'Dialogues'  of  Plato; 'and  the  'Strictures*  of 
Aristotle.  With  regard  to  the  first  work,  too  much  reliance 
has  been  placed  upon  it  as  a  faithful  delineation  of  the 
sayings  of  Socrates.  It  is  too  much  of  an  apologetic 
nature  to  deserve  the  title  of  a  just  and  accurate  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  which  it  defends ;  and  even  if  Xenophon 
had  wished  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  philosophy  of  So- 
crates, it  is  not  possible,  from  all  that  we  know  of  him,  that 
be  would  have  been  able  to  do  so.  His  talents,  such  as  they 
were,  were  all  of  a  practical  nature ;  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  toleration  for  philosophy ;  he  clearly  did  not 
understand  the  definition  of  terms  or  ideas ;  and  at  any  rate 
had  not  originality  enough  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  such 
a  thoroughly  original  character  as  Socrates. 

As  to  Plato,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  never  meant 
to  pass  off  as  his  own  the  doctrines  and  speculations  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates ;  but  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  Socrates,  whom  he  represents  with  such 
dramatic  truth,  must  have  been  a  real  person,  and  no  crea- 
ture of  the  imagination,  and  that  Socrates  must  have  been 
the  philosophical  as  he  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  that  Plato 
has  done  for  science.  If  then  we  seek  to  make  up  forj  th« 
deficiencies  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  as  exponents  of  the 
doctrines  which  their  master  actually  promulgated,  by  turn- 
ing to  the  criticisms  of  Aristotle,  we  shall  find  that  Plato 
gives  us  a  much  truer  conception  of  what  he  effected  by  his 
scientific  labours,  than  we  could  have  derived  from  Xeno- 
phon. Aristotle  distinctly  tells  us  that  Socrates  philoso- 
phised about  virtue,  and  made  some  real  discoveries  with 
regard  to  the  first  principles  of  science.  Now  this  is  just 
the  philosophical  basis  which  we  discern  in  the  Socrates  of 
Plato.  We  find  him  always  endeavouring  to  reduce  things 
to  their  first  elements,  stripping  realities  of  their  pom- 
pous garb  of  words,  and  striving  to  arrive  at  certainty  as  the 
standard  of  truth ;  and  we  also  find  that  his  philosophy  is 
generally  applied  to  ethics  rather  than  to  physics.  He 
seems  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  unity  of  virtue,  and  to 
have  believed  that  it  was  teachable  as  a  matter  of  science. 
In  fiict,  with  him  the  scientific  and  the  moral  run  into  one 
another,  for  knowledge  is  the  final  cause  of  the  will,  and 
good  is  the  final  cause  of  knowledge ;  hence  he  who  know« 
what  justice  is,  must  needs  be  jnst,  since  no  one  wittingly 
departs  from  that  which  he  knows  to  be  good.  Socraics 
considered  it  to  be  his  particular  vocation  to  arouse  the  idea 
of  science  in  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  clear  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  is  said  to  have  insisted  upon  ihe  conscious- 
neti*  of  ignorance,  and  also  from  the  use  which  he  inade  of 
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tbe  Delphic  response,  yvwOt  navrov, '  Know  thyself.'  *  For,' 
Rays  Schleiermacher  (in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  '  Worth 
of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher'), '  if  he  went  about  in  the  ser- 
Tioe  of  the  god,  to  justify  the  celebrated  oracle,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  utmost  point  he  reached  could  have  been 
simply  to  know  that  he  knew  nothing;  there  was  a  step  be- 
yond this  which  he  must  have  taken,  that  of  knowing  what 
knowledge  is.  For  by  what  other  means  could  he  have 
been  enabled  to  declare  that  which  others  believed  tliem- 
selves  to  know,  to  be  no  knowledge,  than  by  a  more  correct 
conception  of  knowledge,  and  by  a  more  correct  method 
founded  upon  that  conception?  And  every wherei  when  he 
is  explainmg  tbe  nature  of  non-science  (avcTumi/ioirui'i)), 
one  sees  that  he  sets  out  from  two  tests :  one,  that  science 
is  the  same  in  all  true  thoughts,  and  consequently  must 
manifest  its  peculiar  form  in  every  such  thought;  the 
other,  that  all  science  forms  one  whole.  For  his  proofs 
always  hinge  on  this  assumption— that  it  is  impossible  to 
start  from  one  true  thought  and  to  be  entangled  in  a  con- 
tradiction with  any  other,  and  also  that  knowledge  derived 
from  any  one  point,  and  obtained  by  correct  combination, 
cannot  contradict  that  which  has  been  deduced  in  like 
manner  from  any  other  point:  and  while  he  exposed 
such  contradictions  in  the  current  conceptions  of  man- 
kind, he  strove  to  rouse  those  leading  ideas  in  all  who  were 
capable  of  understanding  or  even  of  divining  his  meaning.' 
In  all  the  isolated  particulars  which  are  recorded  of 
Socrates,  this  one  object  is  everywhere  discernible.  His 
antagonistic  opposition  to  tbe  Sophists  is  one  very  strong 
feature  of  this.  They  professed  to  know  everything,  with- 
out having  the  idea  of  science,  or  knowledge  of  what  know- 
ledge is,  and  as  he  had  that  idea  without  the  mass  of 
acquirements  on  which  they  prided  themselves,  he  was  na- 
turally their  opponent,  and  his  strife  with  them  is  carried 
on  entirely  in  this  way,  that  he  endeavours  to  nullify  the 
effects  of  their  acquired  knowledge  by  shifting  the  ground 
from  the  object.s  to  the  idea  of  science,  whereby  he  generally 
succeeds  in  proving  their  deficiency  in  the  one  thing  need- 
ful to  the  philosopher.  His  irony,  as  it  is  called,  is  another 
remarkable  proof  of  his  devotion  to  his  vocation  as  an 
awakener  of  the  idea  of  science.  The  irony  of  Socrates  has 
been  well  described  as  the  co-existence  of  the  idea  of  science 
in  him,  with  the  want  of  clear  and  complete  views  on  any 
objects  of  science — in  a  word,  as  the  knowledge  of  his  igno- 
rance. With  this  is  intimately  connected  the  indirect  dialo- 
gical  method  which  he  invariably  adopted,  and  which  mav 
be  considered  as  his  method  of  extracting  scientific  truth 
from  the  mass  of  semblances  and  contradictions  by  which 
it  was  surrounded.  His  dtemonion,  or  secret  monitor,  which 
was  a  great  puzzle  to  his  contemporaries,  as  it  has  been  to 
many  of  the  moderns,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than 
a  name  which  he  gave  to  those  convictions  on  practical  sub- 
jectii  which  sprung  up  spontaneously  in  his  mind,  and  for 
which  he  could  not  find  any  satisfactory  means  of  account- 
ing, though  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  follow  in  the 
course  which  they  prescribed,  as  when  he  felt  convinced  of 
the  issue  of  an  undertaking,  or  was  restrained  by  some 
secret  misgiving  from  taking  a  certain  route  on  his  retreat 
from  a  disastrous  battle. 

Such  are  the  leading  outlines  of  the  philosophy  of  So- 
crates, so  far  as  they  are  capable  of  being  established  with 
any  certainty.  The  importance  of  his  doctrines  is  most 
clearly  perceived  when  we  consider  them  as  they  were  de- 
veloped and  applied  by  tbe  various  schools  which  acknow- 
ledged him  as  their  founder,  and  especially  as  they  were 
carried  out  by  Plato.  [Cynics  ;  Cyrenaics  ;  Meoarians  ; 
Plato.]  In  all  these  schools,  we  find,  along  with  tbe  purely 
Socratic  element,  some  foreign  admixture  which  constitutes 
tbe  diagnosis  of  the  different  systems,  and  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  no  school  of  Socratic  philosophy  merely 
adopted  the  principles  and  method  of  its  great  founder.  A 
thoroughly  original  man  like  Socrates  would  naturally  gather 
aronnd  him  all  the  original  and  thinking  men  who  fell  in 
his  way,  and  his  business  was  best  done  by  making  them  all 
think  for  themselves  and  work  by  themselves  on  the  idea 
of  science  which  he  had  awakened  in  their  minds.  The 
Socratic  impulse  being  once  communicated,  it  would  take  a 
different  direction  according  to  the  character  and  natural  bias 
of  tbe  subject  on  which  it  operated,  and  though  Socrates  may 
be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  superstructure,  he  can 
have  no  more  claim  to  the  whole  merit  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy than  he  is  entitled  to  be  blamed  for  the  reckless  incon- 
sistenoiea  of  Alcibiadea  or  the  selfish  policy  of  Xenophon. 


In  person,  Socrates  was  no  less  singular  than  he  was  m 
manners  and  dress  He  had  large  projecting  eyes,  a  sunken 
nose  turned  up  at  the  end,  with  wide  dilated  nostrils,  and  a 
great  unwieldy  belly ;  so  that  his  appearance  was  not  un- 
like that  of  the  Silens  and  Satyrs,  whom  he  also  seemed  to 
resemble  in  the  severe  mockery  of  his  ironical  language 
His  dress  was  coarse  and  inelegant,  and  he  seldom  wors 
shoes.  If  we  add  to  this,  that  as  he  walked  along  tbe  streets 
he  strutted  about  in  a  most  haughty  supercilions  manner, 
staring  to  tbe  right  and  left  at  every  one  he  met,  sometimes 
stopping  suddenly  in  an  absent  fit  and  remaining  for  a  con- 
siderable time  fixed  to  the  spot,  we  shall  not  wonder  at  the 
selection  which  Aristophanes  made  of  him  as  a  fit  and  pro- 
per subject  for  the  caricature  of  comedy. 

SODA.    [Sodium.] 

SODA'DA  has  been  named  from  sodad,  the  Arabic  name 
of  a  shrub  found  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  everj-where  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Yemen  in  Arabia.  It  was  considered  by  Forskal,  the 
discoverer,  to  be  a  distinct  genus  which  belongs  to  the  natural 
family  of  Capparideae.  It  is  now  arranged  only  as  a  subgenns 
under  Capparis  [Cappasidacex],  distinguished  by  having 
concave  leaflets  of  the  calyx,  stamens  indefinitely  numerous, 
berry  ovate.  It  requires  mention  only  as  the  unripe  .(ruit  is 
cooked  and  forms  an  article  of  diet  among  the  Arabs.  The 
same  plant  is  known  in  Egypt  by  the  name  Hombac :  it 
forms  a  shrub  .with  thorny  nearly  leafless  branches. 

SODALITE  occurs  crystallized  and  massive.  Primary 
form  the  cube,  but  usually  met  with  in  rhombic  dodecache- 
drons,  parallel  to  the  planes  of  which  it  is  cleavable.  Frac- 
ture conchoidal,  uneven,  with  a  vitreous  lustre.  Hardness 
sufflcieiit  to  scratch  gla^seasily.  Colour  white,  grey,  greyish- 
green,  and  green.  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Transpa- 
rent ;  transIucenL    Opaque.    Speriflc  gravity  2*295  to  2*37. 

MatsiveFarietiet,  amorphous.  Structure  granular,  com- 
pact. 

When  heated  by  the  blowpipe,  the  edges  are  rounded  with 
difficulty,  and  without  any  other  alteration.  With  borax 
dissolves  into  a  colourless  transparent  glass  with  great  dif- 
ficulty. 

It  is  found  in  Greenland,  in  Mount  VesaTioa,  and  in  Si- 
beria. 

Analysis  of  the  Vesuvian  mineral  by  Arfwedsoa : — 

Silica 35-99 

Soda    .....  26-55 

Alumina       ....  32°59 

Muriatic  Acid       .         .         .  5-30 
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SODDOMA,  IL.    [Razii] 

SODERHAMN.    [Swedbn.] 

SODBRKOPING.    [Sweden.] 

SODERMANLAND.    [Sweden.] 

SODERTILGE.    [Sweden.] 

SO'DIXJM,  a  metal,  the  base  of  the  alkalis  soda,  natron, 
and  the  fossil  alkali,  in  which  substances  it  is  combined  with 
oxygen,  forming  the  protoxide  of  the  metal. 

Sodium  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  and  the 
method  by  which  he  obtained  it  is  perfectly  similar  to  that 
by  which  he  procured  potassium  [Potassium],  which  it 
strongly  resembles  in  many  properties.  It  will  of  course  be 
understood  that  in  the  latter  case  the  alkali  soda  in  tbe  state 
of  hydrate  was  substituted  for  hydrate  of  potash.  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Th£nard  soon  afterwards  procured  it  in  greater 
quantity  by  decomposing  soda  by  means  of  iron,  as  already 
pointed  out.  [Potassium.]  It  is  stated  by  Schoedler,  that 
it  may  be  economically  procured  by  mixing  one  part  of 
acetate  of  soda,  which  has  been  decomposed  by  ignition, 
with  half  its  weight  of  coarsely-powdered  charcoal,  and  one- 
fourth  of  finely-powdered  charcoal,  and  then  heating  the 
mixture  in  an  iron  retort  with  the  usual  recipients  for  the 
product. 

The  properties  of  sodium  are  such  as  to  prevent  its  oe- 
currence  in  nature,  except  in  combination.  Immense 
quantities  occur  combined  with  chlorine,  forming  common 
salt ;  and  considerable  quantity  is  met  with  in  the  state  of 
oxide,  or  soda,  combined  with  carbonic  acid :  these  are  its 
principal  sources. 

Sodium  has  a  colour'and  lustre  resembling  those  of  sil- 
rer.  It  remains  a  soft  solid  at  32°,  so  that  small  portions 
may  he  welded  together  by  pressure ;  it  becomes  much  softer 
at  123*,  fiises  at  about  190",  and  by  a  white  heat  it  is  volati 
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lised.  Like.potassiuni,  it  speedily  tarnishes  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  owing  to  its  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  this  oc- 
curs more  rapidly  when  the  air  is  moist,  and  it  requires  for 
preeerration  the  same  precautions  as  have  been  mentioned 
with  reeard  to  potassium.  It  does  not,  like  this  metal,  in- 
flame when  thrown  upon  water,  but  decomposes  it  with  a 
hissing  noise,  the  results  beiag  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  so- 
dium, or  soda,  which,  remaining  in  solution,  exhibits  the 
well-known  alkaline  character  of  that  substance.  When 
however  it  is  placed  on  a  moistened  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
as  charcoal,  it  decomposes  water  with  vivid  combustion.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0*972,  so  that  although  it  is  considerably 
more  dense  than  potassitim,  it  is  yet  less  so  than  water.  It 
is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity  and  heat ;  but  if  too  strongly 
heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  yellow  flame. 

Sodium  combines  with  all  the  elementary  gaseous  bodies, 
two  of  which,  namely,  those  with  oxygen  and  chlorine,  are 
of  great  importance  and  utility. 

Chrygen  and  Sodium  form  two  compotinds,  protoxide  and 
peroxide  of  sodium;  the  former  of  these  has  been  long 
known,  and  extensively  used  in  various  arts  and  manufac- 
tures for  many  centuries.  It  was  formerly  called  the/oftiV 
alkali,  to  distinguish  it  from  potash,  which,  as  being  pro- 
cured by  the  incineration  of  wood,  was  called  the  vegetable 
alkali;  the  peroxide  has  been  discovered  only  since  the 
metal  was  known. 

Under  the  head  of  carbonate  of  soda  we  shall  briefly 
mention  the  processes  by  which  soda  is  procured  for  mano- 
iacturing  purposes,  stating  merely  at  present  that  protoxide 
of  sodium,  or  anhydrous  soda,  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
metal  in  aufllcient  dry  oxygen  gas,  taking  care  that  there  is 
no  excess,  for  if  there  be,  then  some  peroxide  will  be  formed ; 
thus  obtained,  it  is  «  grey  solid,  resembling  potash  in  appear- 
ance, but  it  is  less  fusible  and  volatile.  It  is  extremely  acrid 
to  the  taste,  and  is  very  caustic.  It  has  great  affinity  for 
water,  dissolving  readily  in  it,  and  in  large  quantity,  and 
the  solution  has  strongly  marked  alkaline  properties. 

Sodium  differs  remarkably  ih>m  potassium  in  some  re- 
spects :  thus,  while  both  become  first  alkaline  oxides,  and 
afterwards  carbonates,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  carbonate 
of  soda  remains  dry,  while  that  of  potash  becomes  fluid, 
owing  to  the  absortion  of  water. 

Sodium,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  is  oxidized  by  de- 
composing water,  and  the  solution  of  soda  obtained,  when 
evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  hydrate  of  soda.  This  is  a 
solid  white  substance,  greatly  resembling  soda  in  appearance 
and  properties.  It  retains  the  water  with  so  great  affinity, 
that  it  cannot  be  expelled  by  heat. 

Soda,  or  protoxide  of  sodium,  is  composed  of — 
One  equivalent  of  oxygen     ...       8 
One  equivalent  of  sodium     .         .         .24 

Equivalent  .         .         .33 

The  hydrate  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  soda  and  one 
equivalent  of  water  (32  +  9). 

Soda  is  met  with  in  some  mineral  substances,  but  not  so 
commonly  as  potash.  It  is  found  however  in  albite,  or  cleav- 
landite,  a  constituent  of  granite  resembling  felspar,  except 
that  it  contains  soda  instead  of  potash. 

Peroxide  qf  Sodiwn. — This  compound  is  formed  by  beat- 
ing sodium  in  mora  oxygen  gas  than  is  required  to  convert 
it  into  a  protoxide.  It  bums  vividly,  extricating  much  light 
and  heat;  the  peroxide  resulting  is  of  a  yellowish-green 
colour.  When  put  into  water,  it  is  decomposed,  oxygen  gas 
being  evolved,  and  soda,  or  protoxide  of  sodium,  remaining 
in  solution. 

According  to  Davy  it  is  a  sesqui-oxide  consisting  of— 
One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  oxygen       .     12 
One  equivalent  of  sodium    .        .        .24 

Equivalent  .         .         .36 
The  later  experiments  of  Millon  make  it  •  compound  of— 
Two  equivalents  of  oxygen  .         .16 

One  equivalent  of  sodium     .         .         .94 

Equivalent .        .        .40 
It  is  not  applied  to  any  use,  and,  being  decomposed  by 
water,  it  does  not  form  salts  with  acids. 

Chlorine  and  Sodium  form  only  one  compound,  the  im- 
portant one,  common  salt,  formerly  called  muFiate  of  soda, 
and  now  chloride  of  sodium.  Of  all  natural  soluble  salts 
this  occurs  in  the  greatest  quantity.  It  is  met  with  solid, 
constituting  rock  salt,  in  solution  in  salt  springs  ai)d  in  lb* 
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ooean,  and  in  small  quantity  in  almost  all  spring  and  rim 
water.    [Salt-Tradx.] 

This  salt  may  be  obtained  artificially,  either  by  the  diieet 
action  of  chlorine  gas  on  sodium,  or  by  saturating  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  soda ;  by  evaporating  the  solution,  com- 
mon salt  is  obtained,  which,  in  whatever  manner  or  from 
whatever  souroe  procured,  has,  when  pure,  the  following  pro- 
perties : — it  is  colourless,  inodorous,  has  a  purely  saline  taste 
unmixed  with  bitterness  ;  is  transparent,  brittle,  and  eaailr 
reduced  to  powder;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  2*125  ;  when 
exposed  to  moist  air,  it  deliquesces ;  it  crystallizes  in  cubes, 
which  form  under  common  circumstances  is  but  Uttle  sub- 
ject to  modification.  It  is  almost  as  soluble  in  cold  water  a* 
in  boiling.  Water  at  32"  dissolves  more  than  at  60";  the  ex- 
periments of  Gay-Lussac  show  that  1 00  parts  of  water  at  58* 
dissolve  36  of  salt,  and  in  a  boiling  saturated  solution,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  225°,  100  parts  of  water  hold  40*38 
of  salt  in  solution.  According  to  Berzelius,  the  quantities 
are  very  nearly  354  and  36*1.  A  saturated  boiling  solution 
does  not  deposit  crystals  on  cooling,  evaporation  being  ne- 
cessary to  produce  this  effect ;  in  pure  alcohol  it  is  insoluble. 
At  a  red  heat  common  salt  fuses,  and  on  cooling  it  becomes 
a  transparent  brittle  mass;  the  crystals  contaia  no  water  of 
crystallization,  but  decrepitate  strongly  when  boated,  owing 
to  the  expansion  of  mechanically  interposed  water.  At  a 
bright  red  heat  it  sublimes  in  the  air,  and  tinges  flame  of  a 
blue  colour. 

CHiloride  of  sodium  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine  .         36 

One  equivalent  of  sodium  .        24 

Equivalent  60 

The  uses  of  this  salt  have  been  known  from  the  earliest 
ages.  It  is  employed  not  only  in  seasoning  food,  but  in  pre- 
serving meat  from  putrefaction.  It  is  used  occasionally  as  a 
manure.  In  chemical  manufactures  it  is  employed  for  pre- 
paring hydrochloric  acid,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  several  other  salts,  as  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  and 
the  chlorides  of  mercury,  and  in  the  preparation  of  soap. 

Sodium  cofnbineswith  fluorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur, 
phospborus,  &c ;  but  the  compounds  which  they  form  are 
not  very  important,  not  being  extensively  applied  to  any 
purposes  whatever.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  consider 
the  properties  of  some  of  the  more  useful 

Salts  or  Oxidx  of  Sodiuh,  or  Oxisalts  or  Soda. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  requisite  to  state  that  these  salts 
are  never  prepared  by  directly  acting  upon  the  metal  sodium, 
although  for  purposes  of  curiosity  they  might  all  of  them  bo 
so  procured.    The  first  which  we  shall  nolioe  is — 

Nitrate  o/  Soda.— Tha  salt  may  be  prepared  either  by 
adding  the  metal,  or  soda,  its  oxide,  to  nitric  acid ;  as  a 
natural  product  it  has  however  of  late  years  been  largely 
imported  from  Peru,  where  it  forms  a  stratum  of  some 
miles  in  extent.  This  salt  has  a  cooling  salino  taste,  is  ino- 
dorous and  colourless;  in  a  moist  atmosphere  it  deliquesces ; 
it  readily  crystallises,  and  the  form  of  the  crystal  is  an 
obtuse  rhomboid ;  so  obtuse  indeed,  and  so  near  a  cube,  that 
the  salt  was  originally  called  cubic  nitre,  to  distinguish  it 
firom  potash  nitre,  the  crystals  of  which  are  prismatic.  Ac- 
cording to  6ay-Lussae,  100  parts  of  water  at  32*  dissolve 
73  parts  of  this  salt;  and  at  21S*,  173  parts.  Berzelius  says 
that  water  at  60*  dissolves  half  its  weight.  Itis  sometimes 
found  with  crude  nitrate  of  potash. 

Like  nitrate  of  potash,  it  deflagrates  with  charcoal ;  but 
owing  to  its  property  of  attracting  moisture,  it  cannot  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  is  however  used 
largely  in  making  nitric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  as  a 
manure. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  anhydrous,  and  is  composed  of— 
One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid        .        S4 
One  equivalent  of  soda        .         .        3S 

Equivalent         .        86 
There  are  three  compoun<fs  of  carbonic  aeid  and  soda, 
the  carbonate,  sesqui-oarbonate,  and  bi-carbonate. 

Carbonate  qf  Soda. — ^This  salt,  formerly  called  tubearbon- 
ate  qf  soda,  was  obtained  from  barilla  [Barilla]  or  kelp 
[Kblv]  :  the  former  being  the  ashes  of  the  SaUola  toda,  and 
prepared  in  Spain  ;  the  latter  the  ashes  of  burnt  sea-weed, 
manufiactured  in  Scotland.  Since  the  duty  has  been  taken 
off  common  salt,  carbonate  of  soda  is  now  prepared,  for  ths- 
numerous  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  by  first  convertinc 
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aofflmon  aalt  into  sulphate  of  soda  by  means  of  sulphuric 
tusii,  and  then  treating  thd  sulphate  with  small-coal  and 
ohalk  in  a  reverberatory  furnace :  the  result  is  a  mixture  of 
carbonato  of  soda  and  sulpburet  or  perhaps  oxisulphuret  of 
calcium ;  and  when  this  is  treated  with  cold  water,  the  sul- 
pburet remains  undissolved,  while  the  carbonate  of  soda  is 
taken  up  by  the  water,  and  bv  evaporatioD  to  dryness  what 
is  called  toda  ash  is  obtained ;  while  by  due  evaporation 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  is  formed. 

This  salt,  when  obtained  by  evaporation,  is  a  colourless  in- 
odorous powder ;  it  is  devoid  of  smell,  but  has  a  disagreeable 
taste,  though  less  so  than  carbonate  of  potash ;  it  is  readily 
toluble  in  water ;  does  not  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  The  primary  form  of  this  substance,  when  crystallized 
by  moderate  evaporation  of  the  solution,  is  an  oblique 
rhombic  prism.  The  crystals  are  frequently  very  large. 
They  contain  about  62  per  cent,  of  water,  the  greater  part 
of  which  they  lose  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  efSorescing, 
fiill  to  powder.  At  high  temperatures  the  salt  becomes 
fluid  and  boils.  Water  at  60°  dissolves  half  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  boiling  water  considerably  more. 
The  solution  possesses  the  alkaline  property  of  turning 
vegetable  yellows  brown.  Like  other  carbonates,  this  salt  is 
decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids,  with  effervescence  of  car- 
bonic acid ;  and  by  lime,  which  separates  its  carbonic  acid, 
it  is  rendered  caustic. 

Carbonate  of  soda  is  composed  of— in  the  state  of  crys- 
tols— 

One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  .     22 

One  equivalent  of  soda        .         .        .32 

One  equivalent    .        .54 
Ten  equivalents  of  water      .         .         .90 

Equivalent  of  crystals   .   144 
The  quantity  of  this  salt  prepared  and  used  is  enormous ; 
It  is  required  in  making  soap,  and  crown  and  plate  glass,  and 
for  numerous  other  purposes. 

Setqui-carbonate  oj  o!oJa.— This  compound  is  found  na- 
tive in  Hungary,  .nd  also  near  Fezzan  in  Africa.  By  the 
natives  it  is  called  Trona.  V.  is  found  in  hard  striated  cry- 
atalliue  masses,  and  it  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
but  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 

This  salt  appears  to  be  formed  when  a  solution  of  the 
carbonate  of  soda  is  heated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
probably  also  when  a  solution  of  the  bi-carbonate  is  heated. 
Its  taste  is  less  alkaline  than  that  of  the  carbonate,  into 
which  it  is  converted,  when  strongly  heated,  by  losing  one- 
third  of  its  carbonic  acid. 
It  is  compose  of — 

One  equivalent  and  a  half  of  carbonic 

acid 33 

One  equivalent  of  soda         .         .         .32 
Two  equivalents  of  water     .         .        .18 

Equivalent .         .         .83 

It  is  used  in  medicine,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  AfHca  it 
has  been  used  for  building  walls. 

Bi-earbonate  qf  Soda.— This  salt  is  formed  by  passing 
carbonic  acid  gas  into  and  through  a  solution  of  the  car- 
bonate of  soda;  a  crystalline  granular  compound  is  formed, 
which  consists  of — 

Two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid  .         .     44 
One  equivalent  of  soda  .         .         .32 

One  equivalent  of  water       ...       9 

Equivalent  .         .     85 

This  salt  has  a' very  slightly  alkaline  taste,  and  it  acts 
very  feebly  on  turmeric-paper.  It  raiuires  about  twelve 
times  its  weight  of  water  for  solution.  When  the  solution  is 
boiled,  it  loses  one-fourth  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  is  con- 
verted into  sesqui-carbonate ;  at  a  red  heat  it  loses  all  its 
water  and  half  its  carbonic  acid,  and  is  then  eaibonate  of 
soda.  It  resembles  the  sesqui-carbonate  in  giving  no  preci- 
pitate with  the  salts  of  magnesia  till  heated ;  and  they  both 
differ  from  the  carbonate  in  this  respect.  It  is  used  in 
(Bedicine.  This  salt  dissolved  in  water  is  called  soda-water, 
when  an  additional  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  has  been  fur- 
eibly  combined  with  it 

Sulphate  of  So<fa,  formerly  called  Glauber's  salt,  may  be 
fonned  by  the  direct  combination  of  the  acid  and  alkali ;  it 
u  however  generally  prepared  by  decomposing  common 


salt,  in  the  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  for  making 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  has  also  been  met  with  in  nature^  but 
not  largely. 

This  salt  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  the  aolution  bj 
evaporation  yields  colourless  transparent  prismatic  crystals, 
the  primary  form  of  which  is  an  oblique  rnombie  prism.  It 
has  a  very  bitter  taste ;  eflloresces  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
by  losing  water  of  crystallisation.  Boiling  water  dissolves 
its  own  weight  of  this  salt,  and  water  at  60"  one-third  of  its 
weight  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  exposed  to  heat 
it  first  undergoes  watery  fusion,  by  melting  in  its  water  of 
crystallization;  when  the  water  has  been  expelled,  it  be- 
comes  opaque  white,  and  at  a  red  heat  it  melts. 

It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  aoid   .        .40 
One  equhralent  of  soda         .         .         .32 


Equivalent 
Ten  equivalents  of  water 


72 
90 


Equivalent  of  the  crystals    .  162 

It  i*  employed  in  medicine,  but  much  more  largely  in  the 
preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

IViotphorio  Add  combines  with  soda  to  form  several  con- 
pounds;  for  an  account  of  which  we  refer  to  Brand's 
*  Manual  of  Chemistry.'  No  one  of  them  is  extensively  cm- 
ployed. 

Borate  qf  Soda  is  a  compound  of  boracie  acid  and  soda. 
[Borax.] 

Acetate  q^  Soda  is  a  salt  prepared  by  saturating  the  add 
with  the  alkali  or  by  double  decomposition  with  acetate 
(pyrolignite)  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda.  This  salt  has 
a  saline  but  not  a  disagreeable  flavour ;  it  ie  colourless,  in- 
odorous, and  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms;  tbe 
crystals  are  soluble  in  three  times  their  weight  of  cold  water, 
and  much  more  so  in  hot ;  when  heated,  it  first  melts  in  its 
water  of  crystallization,  and  at  a  red  heat  it  is  decomposed 
and  converted  into  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  acetio  acid  and  of  sodium. 

It  consists  of,  in  its  crystallized  state — 

One  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  .  51 
One  equivalent  of  soda  .  .  32 
Six  equivalents  of  water      .         .        54 

Equivalent         .        .        137 

For  an  account  of  numerous  other  salts  of  soda  we  must 
refer  to  chemical  authors ;  those  whose  properties  we  have 
detailed  being  merely  the  most  useful. 

General  Properties  of  the  Salts  qf  Sodium. — UnliRe  the 
salts  of  potash,  there  is  no  acid  nor  any  metallic  oxide 
which  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  salts  of  soda, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  precipitated  in  combination  from 
solution.  The  best  mode  of  distinguKhing  between  these 
two  alkalis  is,  to  convert  them  into  their  respective  sulphates 
or  nitrates,  and  compare  their  distinctive  characters. 

SODIUM,  Medical  Properties  qf  the  Preparations  qf 
This,  when  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  is  termed  the  mineral 
alkali,  in  contradistinction  to  potash,  or  the  vegetable  alkali: 
both  however  are  found  in  plants,  though  the  former  exists 
in  large  quantity  only  in  plants  growing  in  tbe  sea,  on  tbe 
sea-coast,  or  inland  salt-marsbes.  In  the  form  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  common  or  table  salt,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  principles  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  also  exist* 
in  many  fluids  in  the  animal  kingdom,  such  as  the  blood 
and  urine,  particularly  in  man. 

It  possesses  the  ordinary  qualities  of  a  fixed  alkali,  but 
notwithstanding  the  resemblance  it  has  to  potash,  the  pre- 
parations, even  with  the  same  acid,  present  some  differences 
which  may  be  here  pointed  out. 

In  the  oxidized  state,  or  soda  (pure  or  cauatic)»  it  is  not 
employed  in  medicine  to  counteract  acidity ;  nor  in  surgery 
to  form  an  ulcer  or  to  open  abscesses,  though  for  this  latter 
purpose  it  possesses  some  advantages  over  hydrate  of  potash, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  liable  to  spread  or  run. 

It  IS  only  when  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid  thai  it 
is  used  to  correct  acidity.  It  exists  in  three  states,  viz.  car- 
bonate, sesqui-carbonate,  and  bi-carbonate:  the  causticity  of 
these  is  less  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  acid.  These 
preparations,  administered  in  vatious  ways,  but  chiefly  id 
solution,  are  much  used  to  counteract  real  or  presumoil 
acidity  of  the  stomach.  The  abuse  of  the  analogous  pre- 
parations of  potash  has  been  already  pointed  out.    [Potas. 
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■iim.]  The'' same  caution  is  necessaiy  as  to  soda-water, 
when  that  really  contains  any  carbonate  or  bi-carbonate  of 
soda,  as  it  not  unfrequently  consists  only  of  carbonic  acid 
compressed  into  the  water.  The  saline  draughts  so  com- 
monly employed  in  the  medical  practice  of  this  country  are 
liable  to  the  same  objection,  and  in  all  cases  of  debility, 
especially  in  the  phosphatio  diathesis,  do  infinite  harm. 
For  an  opposite  reason,  they  are  extremely  serviceable  in  all 
inflammatoiT  complaints :  the  period  when  they  should  be 
discontinued  can  only  be  determined  by  an  intelligent  me- 
dical attendant. 

The  preparations  of  soda  possessed  of  purgative  properties 
are— the  sulphate,  or  Glauber's  salts,  the  phosphate,  and  the 
triple  salt,  called  sodte-potassio-tartras,  or  Rochelle  salts, 
of  which  potash  is  also  a  constituent.  Of  these  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  that  of  the  sulphate  a  much  larger  dose 
is  required  than  of  the  corresponding  salt  of  potash;  and 
that  the  phosphate,  being  nearly  tasteless,  and  extremely 
mild  in  its  action,  is  a  very  proper  aperient  for  delicate  per- 
sons. A  nearly  similar  character  belongs  to  the  Rochelle 
salt,  but  as  this  is  decomposed  in  the  stomach,  it  is  as  hurt- 
ful as  the  common  saline  draughts  in  cases  of  debility, 
though  very  beneficial  in  inflammatory  disorders,  particu- 
larly in  both  acute  and  chronic  duodenitis.  The  same  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  the  so-called  Seidlitz  powders  formed 
with  Rochelle  salt  and  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  to  which,  when 
dissolved,  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  is  added,  and  the  mix- 
ture drank  in  the  state  of  effervescence.  The  most  quickly 
acting  aperient  is  aSeidlitz  powder  dissolved  in  warm  water; 
this  is  most  proper  at  the  commencement  of  common  colds, 
influenza,  and  inflammatory  diseases,  but  it  should  not  be 
repeated  without  medical  sanction,  especially  in  influenza, 
where  extreme  debility  speedily  ensues. 

The  preparations  of  soda  possessed  of  diuretic  properties 
are  the  bi-borate  and  the  acetate.  The  former  of  these  has 
been  already  treated  of  [Borax],  and  the  second  is  rarely 
used,  though,  from  not  deliquescing,  it  has  the  advantage 
over  acetate  of  potash,  that  it  can  Be  administered  in  the 
form  of  powder. 

Chloride  of  sodium  possesses  purgative  and  emetic  pro- 
perties, which  render  it  useful  as  a  domestic  remedy.  Its 
other  uses  have  been  already  pointed  out  [Bathing  ;  Amt- 
HELMiNTics;  Food.] 

Chloride  or  hypochlorite  of  soda  is  a  powerful  disinfect- 
ing  agent.    [Antiskptics.] 

SODOM,  an  antient  city  of  Palestine,  which,  with  Go- 
morrah, Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Bela  or  Zoar,  formed  the 
five  '  cities  of  the  plain,'  four  of  which  were  destroyed  by 
fire  from  heaven  for  the  wickedness  and  vices  of  their  in- 
habitants, in  the  time  of  Abraham.  (Gen.,  xix.) 

It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  Dead  Sea  has  ex- 
isted only  since  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other 
cities ;  and  of  late  years  the  favourite  hypothesis  has  been, 
that  before  that  time  the  Jordan  bad  flowed  through  the 
wliole  length  of  the  Wady-el-Arabah  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba, 
and  that  the  present  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  a  fertile  plain. 
But  from  the  recent  discoveries  of  Dr.  Robinson,  we  learn 
that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case,  at  least  not  within 
any  historical  period.  This  traveller  found  that  the  Arabah, 
through  which  the  Jordan  was  supposed  to  have  once  passed 
southward  to  the  eastern  arm  of  tne  Red  Sea,  actually  sends 
its  own  waters  northward  into  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea ; 
and  that  the  waters  of  the  high  western  desert,  far  to  the 
south  of  the  Arabah,  all  flow  in  the  same  direction.  '  Every 
circumstance  goes  to  show  that  a  lake  must  have  existed  in 
this  place,  into  which  the  Jordan  poured  its  waters  long  be- 
fore the  catastrophe  of  Sodom.  The  great  depression  of  the 
whole  broad  Jordan  valley  and  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Arabah,  the  direction  of  its  lateral  valleys,  as  well  as  the 
slope  of  the  high  western  desert  towards  the  north,  all  go 
to  show  that  the  configuration  of  this  region  in  its  main  fea- 
tures is  coeval  with  the  present  condition  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth  in  general,  and  not  the  effect  of  any  local  cata- 
strophe at  a  subsequent  period.' 

But  although  it  appears  that  the  Dead  Sea  existed  before 
the  destruction  of  Sodom,  it  is  also  concluded  that  the  lake 
then  covered  a  eonsiderably  less  extent  of  surface  than  at 
present ;  and  that  Sodom  and  the  other  cities  stood  in  what 
is  now  the  southern  portion  of  the  lake,  which  portion  is 
even  now  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  main  body  of 
that  water.  That  Sodom  was  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  lake  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  near  to  Zoar  (to 
which  Lot  fled,  and  which  was  spared),  and  the  name  of 


Zoar  is  now  recognised  at  a  spot  almost  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  present  lake.  The  fertile  plain  therefore  in 
which  Sodom  is  described  as  having  been  situated,  and 
which  '  was  well  watered,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,'  lay  to  the 
south  of  the  lake  '  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar.'  Even  to  tb* 
present  day  more  living  streams  flow  into  the  Ghor,  at  th« 
south  end  of  the  lake,  nom  the  wadys  of  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, than  are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all  Palestine; 
and  the  tract,  although  now  mostly  desert,  is  still  better  wa- 
tered through  these  streams,  and  by  the  many  springs,  than 
any  other  district  throughout  the  whole  country. 

(Robinson's  BiMical  Setearchet  in  Palettine,  ii  601,  et 
seq.) 

SOFAIA  is  a  country  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  ex- 
tending from  Cape  Corrientes  on  the  south  (25°  S.  lat.)  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  river  Luabo,  the  most  southern  arm  of 
the  Zambesi  (19*  S.  lat).  As  the  country,  except  in  two 
or  three  places  on  the  coast,  where  small  Portuguese  settle- 
ments are  found,  is  occupied  by  small  independent  tribes,  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  to  it  a  western  boundary.  Thwcoun- 
try,  together  with  the  province  of  Senna  [Senna],  was  for- 
merly known  by  the  name  of  Monomotapa,  and  was  noted 
for  the  quantity  of  gold  which  was  supposed  to  exist  there. 
It  has  sometimes  been  considered  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Solo- 
mon, whence  his  fleets  returned  laden  with  '  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.'  [Ofhir.]  At  present  the  name  of  Monomo- 
tapa is  antiquated,  and  the  few  gold-mines  which  exist  are 
included  in  the  province  of  Senna.  [Sej«na,  vol.  xzi., 
239.1 

Toe  coast  is  low,  and  so  beset  with  shoals  and  sandbanks, 
that  it  is  very  difiicult  of  access  for  large  vessels.  Alonz 
the  coast  are  several  islands,  as  the  Bazaruta  Islands,  and 
Chuluwan,  which  h  sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  is  nearly 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  salt  creek,  which  opens  into 
the  small  channel  that  separates  it  from  the  mainland. 

The  moutbswf  several  rivers  have  been  visited.  The  most 
northern  is  the  river  Boozy,  commonly  called  Jarra,  which 
falls  into  a  large  shallow  bay  called  Massangzany.  Then 
follows  the  river  of  Sofala,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  tolerable 
harbour,  which  however  is  very  difficult  of  access  on  account 
of  the  bar.  Farther  south  is  the  river  Savey  or  Sabia,  and 
then  the  Sawooro,  which  falls  into  the  great  bay  of  Ma- 
roonone.  These  two  rivers  are  hardly  navigable  for  boats  at 
their  entrance,  but  are  stated  to  be  large  rivers  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  most  southern  river  is  Inhamban,  which  is  easy 
of  access,  and  makes  a  superb  harbour,  but  is  scarcely  navi- 
gable for  ships  beyond  the  town,  eight  miles  from  the  en- 
trance ;  and  five  miles  farther  up  it  is  not  navigabl»  even 
for  boats. 

Ivory  and  bees'-wax  constitute  the  principal  if  not  tb( 
only  articles  of  export :  they  go  to  Mozambique.  When 
the  inhabitants  have  had  a  war  with  their  neigbboun,  a  few 
slaves  are  brought  to  the  settlements. 

The  native  tribes  are  very  warlike.  They  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  fire-arms,  and  use  only  spears  and  shields 
made  of  hide.  They  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  and 
their  chiefe  come  annually  to  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
where  they  receive  some  trifling  presents. 

The  most  northern  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  is  So- 
fala, which  consists  only  of  a  paltry  fort  and  a  few  misera- 
ble mud  huts.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabia  a  seijeant 
and  six  men  are  stationed.  The  most  important  settlement 
is  Inhamban,  which  is  a  small  trading  town  with  tolerably 
good  buildings.  The  Portuguese  population,  exclusive  of 
the  military,  is  only  twenty-five,  but  the  coloured  inhabit- 
ants are  numerous. 

Sofala  was  visited  by  Pedrao  Cavalhao,  a  Portuguese, 
before  the  way  to  India  by  sea  was  known.  Be  went  there 
hy  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  CJalicut,  in  1480,  a  year 
before  Bartolomeo  Diaz  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Cape  of 
Crood  Hope.  Albuquerque  took  poEsession  of  it,  and  in  1508 
the  fort  of  Soiala  was  built  The  Portuguese  have  always 
remained  in  possession  of  the  country ;  but  in  proportion  as 
their  power  in  the  East  Indies  decreased,  the  importance  of 
these  settlements  was  lessened,  and  in  consequence  they 
have  been  neglected. 

(Capt.  Owen's  Narrative  qf  Voyagee  to  explore  the 
Shore*  qf  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagatear.) 

SOHAM.    [Caxbridoxshire.] 

SOHO.      [BlRKlNeHAM.] 

SOIL.  Wherever  the  surface  of  the  earth!is  not  covered 
with  water,  or  is  not  naked  rock,  there  is  a  layer  of  earth, 
more  or  less  mixed  with  the  remains  of  animal  and  vege- 
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table  substanceg,  in  a  state  of  deoompoaitioD,  which  ii  eom- 
monly  called  the  *oil. 

The  nature  and  composiitioii  of  the  soil,  and  consequently 
its  greater  or  less  aptitude  to  the  growth  and  maturity  oj 
Teeetahle  productions,  depend  chietty  on  the  proportion 
and  mechanical  structure  of  the  various  substances  of 
vhich  it  consists.  When  the  soil  is  favourable  to  the  che- 
mical action  by  which  the  elements  are  combined  to  form 
Tegetable  substances,  and  admits  that  quantity  of  air  and 
moisture  without  which  this  chemical  action  cannot  take 
place  in  any  given  climate  or  temperature,  vegetation  goes 
on  rapidly,  and  all  the  plants  which  are  suited  to  the  climate 
grow  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  bear  abundant  fruits. 

It  is  not  nowever  very  frequently  the  case  that  a  soil 
possesses  all  those  qualities  on  which  great  fertility  depends. 
So  many  circumstances  must  concur  to  make  a  soil  highly 
fertile,  that  the  great  majority  of  soils  can  only  be  made  to 
produce  abundantly  by  being  improved  by  art  both  in 
their  texture  and  composition.  Henre  the  practice  and 
science  of  agriculture,  which  is  founded  on  experience,  but 
to  which  every  progress  in  science  also  affords  great  assist- 
ance, by  the  additional  light  which  every  new  discovery 
throws  on  the  true  theory  of  vegetation. 

There  are  various  modes  of  distinguishing  soils,  without 
entering  into  a  minute  analysis  of  their  component  parts. 
The  simplest  and  most  natural  is  to  compare  their  texture, 
the  size  and  form  of  the  visible  particles  of  which  they  are 
composed,  and  to  trace  the  probable  source^^of  their  original 
formation  from  the  minerals  which  are  found  abound  or 
below  them,  or  the  rocks  firom  which  they  may  have  been 
slowly  separated  by  the  action  of  the  elements.  The  science 
of  geology,  which  teaches  the  relative  position  and  nature 
of  the  minerals  of  which  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  is 
formed,  is  consequently  of  the  greatest  utility  in  aiding  us  to 
compare  different  soils  and  ascertaining  their  composition. 

The  knowledge  which  geology  imparts  is  however  not 
sufficient  for  the  minuter  classification  of  soils ;  for  it  is 
found  by  experience  that  the  soils  which  lie  over  or  near 
the  different  strata,  as  they  appear  near  the  surface,  vary 
greatly,  although  they  retain  some  general  character  which 
distinguishes  them  from  others.  The  streams  which  de- 
scend from  the  hills,  and  flow  towards  the  valleys,  and 
through  them  to  the  sea,  carry  to  a  great  distance  the 
minuter  portions  of  the  minerals  which  they  flow  over  in 
their  course,  while  the  larger  and  heavier  are  deposited 
much  sooner.  Hence  the  heterogeneous  mixture  of  various 
earths  and  stones,  and  their  stratification  in  thin  layers,  as 
is  often  found  when  a  soil  is  examined  which  has  never 
been  disturbed  by  cultivation.  A  sudden  flood  rising  rapidly 
carries  stones  and  fragments  of  rocks  in  its  course,  while 
a  gentler  stream  deposits  fine  sand  or  clay  over  these,  and 
forms  every  variety  of  sandy,  gravelly,  or  clayey  soil.  If 
chalky  hills  are  near,  carbonate  of  lime  abounds  in  almost 
every  proportion,  with  its  usual  concomitant  irregular  flints. 
If  the  waters  have  accumulated  in  a  basin,  and  formed  a 
temporary  lake,  the  soil  will  consist  of  all  the  finest  portions 
of  the  minerals,  which  from  their  minute  size  have  remained 
long  suspended  in  the  still  waters,  and  slowly  deposited  in 
the  form  of  mud.  In  proportion  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
lake,  vegetable  matter  will  have  been  produced,  and  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  minerals ;  and  where  vegetation  has 
gone  on  rapidly,  peat  and  soft  bogs  are  formed. 

It  is  not  sufllcient  to  class  soils  according  to  the  sub- 
stance which  predominates,  as  has  been  usually  done,  such 
as  sandy,  gravelly,  chalky,  or  clay  soils  ;  for  this  gives  very 
imperfect  information  respecting  their  nature  or  fertility  ; 
neither  is  it  altogether  sufficient  to  class  them  according  to 
any  particular  geological  formation.  It  is  important  to  enter 
into  a  more  minute  examination  of  their  component  parts. 
But  as  the  geological  mvestigation  of  the  different  strata  is 
a  great  help  in  the  examination  of  soils,  we  will  in  the  first 
place  give  a  short  description  of  those  which  have  the 
most  distinct  characters,  from  their  connection  with  dif- 
ferent geological  formations. 

The  soils  which  are  immediately  derived  from  those  rocks 
m  which  no  tmces  of  organic  remains  are  to  be  found,  con- 
sist either  of  visible  fragments  of  quartz  and  other  hard 
minerals,  which  are  not  affected  by  exposure  to  air  or  water, 
ini  aie  only  ground  and  comminuted  by  being  rubbed 
against  each  other  in  floods  and  torrents,  or  of  minuter 
particles  of  the  same,  of  which  the  shape  is  not  readily 
aisUnguished  by  the  naked  eye.  When  they  are  alto- 
gether eonposed  of  visible  particles  and  stones,  the  water 


readily  passes  through  them;  and  unless  they  are  kept 
continually  moist  by  a  regular  irrigation,  without  any  stag- 
nation of  the  water,  they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  sus- 
taining vegetation,  or  of  bringing  fruits  to  maturity.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  any  gravel  or  sand  does  not  contain 
some  portion  of  earth  or  other  matter,  of  which  the  particles 
become  invisible  when  diffused  through  water,  and  to 
which,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  to  prevent  confusion, 
we  will  here  give  the  general  name  of  impalpable  tubttatice. 
A  certain  portion  of  this  finer  part  of  the  soil,  and  its  due 
admixture  with  the  coarser,  especially  where  there  is  some 
regular  gradation  in  size,  and  no  stones  of  too  large  dimen- 
sions to  obstruct  the  instruments  of  tillage,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  fertility.  The  chemical  composition 
of  the  impalpable  substance  no  doubt  greatly  affects  the 
degree  of  fertility ;  but  the  general  texture  must  be  consi- 
dered as  by  far  the  most  important  circumstance.  To 
improve  this  texture  permanently  is  the  great  object  of  all 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman.  For  this  purpose  he  carries 
various  earths  from  one  spot  to  another ;  clays  one  field,  and 
limes  or  chalks  another ;  brings  peat  upon  sands  and  days, 
and  carries  gravel  and  lime  on  his  peat-bogs.  Without  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  texture  of  a 
soil,  it  is  impossible  to  make  permanent  improvements  with 
any  certainty,  or  without  incurring  the  risk  of  fiulure  or  of 
useless  outlay. 

Tbesoils  which  have  been  formed  from  the  disint^ration 
and  decomposition  of  the  primitive  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
basalt,  schist,  or  limestone,  and  especially  those  which  con- 
tain all  these  minerals  minutely  divided  and  intimatdy 
mixed,  are  always  naturally  fertile,  and  soon  enriched  by 
cultivation.  The  hard  particles  of  quartz  maintain  a  cer- 
tain porosity  in  the  soil,  which  allows  air  and  moisture'to 
circulate,  while  the  alumina  prevents  its  too  rapid  evapora- 
tion or  filtration.  The  silicate  of  potash  also  seems  highly 
favourable  to  the  vegetation  and  growth  of  those  plants 
which  contain  silica  in  their  stems,  such  as  the  graminec, 
especially  wheat,  of  all  plants  the  most  important  to  the 
husbandman  in  our  nortnem  climates.  If  organic  matter 
be  an  essential  ingredient  in  a  fertile  soil,  it  is  soon  pro- 
duced by  cultivation,  or  added  by  judicious  manuring. 

Where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  impalpable  matter,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  rocks  of  which  the  soil  is  composed 
are  large,  and  lie  loosely,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  vegetation, 
except  along  gently  flowing  streams,  which  supply  the  roots 
with  moisture,  and'  thus  fotm  a  bed  of  vegetable  matter ; 
but  in  a  climate  suited  to  the  vine,  and  in  a  good  exposure, 
these  loose  soils  often  produce  excellent  wine,  as  may  be 
seen  along  the  steep  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  other  rivers. 
The  roots  of  the  vine  run  deep  into  the  fissures  of  the  rockk 
below,  and  there  find  nourishment  suited  to  their  nature. 

The  primitive  limestone,  which  is  very  hard,  is  yet  gra- 
dually decomposed  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  being, 
in  a  very  small  degree,  soluble  in  the  latter.  The  water 
which  flows  through  these  rocks  is  soon  saturated ;  but 
when  it  springs  out  and  comes  to  the  light,  the  carbonate 
of  lime  is  deposited  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water ;  and, 
if  this  meets  with  the  clay  which  results  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  slate,  it  forms  a  marl,  which,  naturally  or 
artificially  added  to  silicious  sand,  forms  the  basis  of  a  very 
good  soil,  particularly  well  adapted  to  pasture. 

The  soils  which  liave  been  evidently  formed  from  the 
rocks  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  secondanr  formation,  are 
fertile  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  earths  of  these  rocks 
which  they  contain.  It  is  of  these  chiefly  that  those  loose 
sandy  soils  are  formed  of  which  the  particles  appear  as  dis- 
tinct crystals,  easily  distinguishable  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  ci 
even  by  the  naked  eye.  Air  and  water  have  been  the  chief 
agents  in  thte  decomposition  of  those  secondary  rocks  called 
tandslones,  and  agitation  in  water  has  washed  fi'om  them  the 
finer  portions,  which  have  remained  suspended.  The  im- 
mense sandy  plains  which  are  either  barren  or  have  been 
fertilized  with  great  trouble  and  expense,  have  probably  once 
been  the  shores  of  the  sea,  from  which  the  waves  have  washed 
all  that  portion  whim  was  impalpable  and  easily  suspended  in 
water,  oepositing  this  in  the  depths,  which,  by  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature,  may  some  time  or  other  be  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  waters,  and  form  hills  or  plains  of  clay,  such 
as  are  often  found  in  extensive  basins  of  great  depth. 

Argillaceous  earth  exists  in  some  proportion  in  almost 
every  rock.  Some  of  the  hardest  items  are  chiefly  composed 
of  alumina.  It  has  the  property,  wnen  mixed  with  other  sub- 
stances, as  kiiica  or  lime,  of  fusing  into  a  stone  of  great  bard- 
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neM  and  insolubility.  la  this  state  its  effect  on  the  soil  is 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  silica ;  and  by  burning 
common  clay,  or  clay  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  a  sandy 
substance  is  produced  resembling  burnt  brick,  which  tends 
(treatly  to  improve  the  texture  of  those  clays  which  contain 
little  or  no  sand  in  their  composition.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  stiffest  clays  contain  a  large  portion  of  silica 
in  an  impalpable  state ;  but  this,  instead  of  correcting  their 
impermeable  and  plastic  nature,  rather  adds  to  it.  It  u  only 
palpable  sand  which  with  clay  forms  what  is  commonly 
called  loam,  and  which,  when  the  sand  is  in  due  proportion 
with  a  mixture  of  organic  matter,  forms  the  richest  and  most 
easily  cultivated  soils.  Some  of  the  rocks  of  secondary 
formation  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  alumina  and 
lime ;  and  when  these  earths  meet  with  crystallized  sand, 
a  compound,  or  rather  a  mixture  is  formed,  which  has  all 
the  requisite  qualities,  as  to  texture,  to  produce  the  most  fer- 
tile loams.  The  only  deficiency  is  that  of  organic  matter ; 
but  this  is  so  readily  accumulated  wherever  vegetation  is 
established,  or  can  be  so  easily  added  artificially,  that  these 
loams  may  always  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  favourable 
soils  for  the  usual  agricultural  operations ;  and  if  a  con- 
siderable depth  of  loam  is  found,  wnich  neither  retains  water 
too  long  nor  allows  it  to  percolate  too  rapidly,  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  soil  eminently  capable  of  the  highest  de- 
gree of  cultivation,  and  on  which  no  judicious  outlay  of 
Ubour  will  ever  cause  loss  or  disappointment  to  the  farmer. 

The  greensand  which  lies  under  the  chalk,  and  appears 
near  the  surface  in  several  parts  of  Britain,  consists  of  sili- 
cious,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous  earth,  intimately  combined 
and  in  a  high  state  of  subdivision,  and  yet  not  forming  a 
compact  paste  with  water  so  as  to  dry  in  hard  lumps,  but  hav- 
ing rather  the  loose  appearanc«  and  granulation  of  fine  sand, 
whence  its  name.  On  this  soil  are  found  the  finest  wheats ; 
but  such  is  the  variety  of  its  form  as  it  approaches  towards 
the  chalk  or  crystallized  sand,  or  the  plastic  clay,  that  the 
soils  which  it  forms  have  every  degree  of  texture,  from  loose 
sands  to  stiff  marls,  whose  chief  use  is  to  mix  with  other  soils 
and  improve  them.  In  general  however  it  may  be  said  th:it 
the  soils  of  which  the  greensand  forms  a  considerable  part 
are  productive  and  easily  cultivated,  and  that  they  repay  the 
labour  and  manure  expended  on  them  better  than  most 
others.  A  narrow  strip  of  this  sand  crosses  Bedfordshire, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandy  and  Biggleswade  are 
raised  some  of  the  finest  culinary  vegetables  which  come  to 
the  London  market  This  sand,  though  light  in  appearance, 
and  very  easily  worked,  contains  much  of  the  impalpable 
substance  mentioned  before ;  and  this,  with  careful  cultiva- 
tion and  manuring,  makes  it  peculiarly  suited  for  gardens 
as  well  as  for  corn-fields.  In  its  natural  state  it  u  easily 
distinguished  finm  other  sands  by  certain  dark  particles  in 
it,  which  give  it  the  greenish  hue  from  whence  it  has  been 
called  greensand,  and  also  by  its  effervescence  with  strong 
vinegar  or  any  other  acid. 

Chalk  is  perhaps  the  mineral  most  widely  spread  through- 
out Britain.  The  chalk  formation  of  itself  forms  a  very  poor 
and  barren  soil.  In  the  course  of  ages  the  surface  of  the 
chalk  has  been  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  soil,  consisting 
of  chalk  and  organic  matter  chiefly.  On  this  soil  the  finest 
and  most  aromatic  plants  are  found,  but  of  minute  dimen- 
sions, affording  a  sweet  short  pasture,  much  relished  by 
,  sheep.  The  constant  treading  in  of  the  dung  of  the  sheep, 
and  the  stimulating  effect  of  their  urine,  gradually  increase 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter ;  and  thus  the 
turf  becomes  close  and  rich :  but  if  this  thin  coat  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  plough  and  mixed  with  the  chalk  below, 
it  will,  after  one  or  two  tolerable  crops  of  com,  be  reduced 
to  its  original  sterility;  and  it  requires  ages  to  restore  the 
fine  pasture  which  once  covered  it.  Such  is  the  case  with 
those  hills  which  are  called  the  South  Down  Hills,  in  Sussex 
and  Wiltshire,  on  which  are  bred  the  excellent  sheep 
which  bear  that  name. 

But  the  chalk  has  in  many  places  been  carried  down  by 
the  rains  and  transported  in  a  comminuted  state  to  the  sandy 
or  clayey  valleys  around  them,  and  by  the  mixture  has 
greatly  improved  both,  forming  various  loams  and  marls  in 
themselves  highly  fertile,  or  very  useful  in  increasing  the 
fertility  and  texture  of  other  soils.  Chalk  has  the  peculiar 
property  of  neutralising  acids  of  every  description,  and  of 
preventing  their  formation  in  the  soil  by  the  fermentation 
of  vegetable  substances ;  while  it  assists  in  that  slow  decom- 
position which  causes  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
thereby  SKists  and  inrigoiates  vegetation.    The  presence 


of  carbonate  of  lime,  if  it  does  not  exceed  a  third  part,  and 
if  it  is  intimately  blended  with  alumina  and  silica,  u  always 
a  sign  of  fertility,  especially  when  loose  sand  is  mixed  with 
it,  so  as  to  form  one-half  of  the  whole  soil.  This  is  called 
a  light  calcareous  loam,  and  is  usually  found  on  the  slopes 
or  around  the  base  of  chalky  hills. 

The  Weald  clay  consists  of  very  minute  particles  of  alu- 
mina and  silica,  forming  a  tough  unctuous  earth,  fit  for  the 
growth  of  oaks,  with  very  few  stones  or  visible  particles. 
This  soil  is  found  in  Sussex  and  Kent  chiefly.  The  plough 
cuts  it  into  continuous  slices,  when  it  can  be  ploughol, 
which  is  only  in  a  certain  state  of  moisture ;  for  when  it  is 
dry,  the  surface  is  as  hard  as  a  rock,  while  the  subsoil  is 
continually  moist,  the  water  being  unable  to  pass  through 
its  pores.  It  has  the  most  unpromising  aspect,  drying  into 
hara  lumps  like  brick,  and  apparently  incapable  of  being 
brought  to  such  a  state  of  mellowness  as  to  admit  the  seed 
or  cause  it  to  vegetate ;  yet  this  stubborn  soil  may  be  ren- 
dered fertile  by  tillage,  draining,  and  exposure  to  frost  in 
winter :  and  its  tenacity  may  be  corrected  by  the  application 
of  lime,  ashes,  and  other  substances,  especially  fresh  stable- 
dung,  which  interpose  and  prevent  the  clods  from  re- uniting 
into  one  tough  impervious  mass.  Lime  and  chalk  do  this 
most  effectually ;  and  when  the  weald  clay  has  been  brought 
to  a  looser  texture,  it  produces  beans,  wheat,  oats,  and 
clover  in  great  perfection. 

The  system  of  complete  under-draining  by  parallel  drains, 
at  the  distance  of  from  10  to  20  feet,  which  carries  the  mois- 
ture into  the  surrounding  ditches,  has  in  many  instances  so 
greatly  improved  the  weald  clays,  that  those  who  had  for- 
merly attempted  to  cultivate  them  can  scarcely  believe  their 
eyes  when  they  see  the  abundant  crops  produced.  Subsoil 
ploughing  has  also  done  wonders  after  complete  draining, 
in  some  cases  rendering  the  soil  so  mellow  and  loose  as  ft 
allow  of  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  especially  the  Swedish- 
As  clay  soils  predominate  in  England,  and  their  improve- 
ment has  been  almost  despaired  o^  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  it  should  be  generally  known  that  no  soils  repay  the 
cost  of  improvement  better  than  cla^s,  provided  the  surface 
be  such  as  to  admit  of  perfect  drainme. 

Another  clay  is  called  the  Oxford  clay.  This  is  of  a 
bluish  colour,  which  alters  on. exposure  to  the  air,  probably 
from  a  change  in  the  oxidation  of  the  iron  which  it  con- 
tains. This  clay  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  grass,  and 
some  of  the  richest  pastures  in  Wiltshire  and  Oxfordshire 
have  it  for  a  subsoil,  over  which  the  decomposition  of  the 
roots  and  leaves  of  the  grasses  has  formed  a  layer  of  vege- 
table mould  of  the  highest  degree  of  fertility.  In  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire  the  Oxford  clay  is  covered  by  a  coat  of 
peat,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  aquatic  plants,  which 
have  accumulated  wherever  the  water  bad  no  natural  exit. 
When  these  fens  wore  laid  dry  by  an  extensive  system  of 
draining,  the  peat  was  converted  into  a  rich  soil  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  the  clay  which  was  found  under  it 

The  Oolite  formation  contains  much  carbonate  of  lime 
cemented  by  an  unctuous  earth  into  a  species  of  stone. 
The  soil  which  lies  over  this  stone,  and  which  is  of  nearly 
the  same  nature,  but  broken  and  disunited,  is  various  in 
its  qualities.  Sometimes  it  is  of  great  fertility,  and  some- 
times nearly  barren,  according  as  the  impalpable  matter  in 
it  abounds  and  contains  a  due  proportion  of  the  different 
earths,  or  it  rraembles  a  loose  chalky  sand,  in  which  mois- 
ture is  retained  with  difficulty.  In  the  first  case  it  pro- 
duces every  kind  of  grain  in  abundance  with  moderate  cul- 
tivation. In  the  latter  it  requires  a  great  outlay  of  manure 
which  readily  disappears,  and  it  is  justly  called  a  poor 
hungry  soil. 

On  the  red-sandstone  is  found  a  soil  which  u  usually  of 
the  finest  quality.  The  fine  loose  soils  of  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire  are  of  this  description.  It  unites  most  of  the 
requisites  of  a  good  soil  in  its  texture,  neither  too  close  nor 
too  loose,  and  in  the  impalpable  matter  in  its  composition. 
It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  potatoes  and  all 
roots  which  form  the  basis  of  a  judicious  cultivation.  When 
it  contains  a  proper  portion  of  calcareous  earth,  it  may  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  most  fertile  soils,  and  where  this  is 
deficient,  the  addition  of  lime  or  chalk  is  the  best  means  of 
improving  it.  The  calcareous  earth  seems  greatly  to  add 
to  the  effect  of  the  usual  manures,  so  that  a  much  smaller 
portion  is  required  to  produce  good  crops. 

The  neighbourhood  of  coal,  however  valuable  it  may  be 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view, 
ia  generally  aooompanied  by  a  great  degree  of  poverty  iu 
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the  Boil  wherever  this  mineral  crops  out  (o  the  light.  Coal 
BeemB  not  only  barren  in  itself,  but  almost  incapable  of 
being  fertiliseu.  Tiie  slate  which  usually  accompanies  it 
crumbles  into  a  very  poor  earth,  which  lats  the  water 
through,  and  is  composed  of  visible  iVagments  of  irregular 
shapes.  The  same  maybe  said  of  the  stale  which  rises  into 
high  hills  in  Devonshii«  and  Cornwall.  The  strata  here 
are  generally  very  upright  and  narrow,  and  the  water  find- 
ing an  easy  exit  downwards  between  them,  leaves  the  sur- 
ftice  too  dry  to  favour  vegetation,  even  if  the  soil  which 
coven  it  were  more  fertile;  but  every  portion  of  organic 
matter  is  carried  off,  and  none  can  accumulate  to  form  vege- 
table mould.  The  lauds  which  are  in  cultivation  in  the 
valleys  whither  the  waters  have  carried  a  mixture  of  earths, 
and  where  the  subsoil  is  of  slate,  require  much  manure  to 
produce  even  moderate  crops. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  natural  soils  found  iu 
Great  Britain.  It  will  be  seen  that  each  distinct  formation 
gives  rise  to  a  great  variety  with  respect  to  fertility,  even 
where  the  basis  remains  the  same:  but  it  is  Of  great  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  to  ascertain  the  general  nature  of 
the  rocks  and  strata  on  which  his  farm  is  incumbent,  and 
no  chemical  analysis  can  determine  the  exact  value  of  the 
land,  unless  the  geological  situation  of  it  is  distinctly  known. 
But  with  this  guide  the  analysis  may  distinguish  the  varie- 
ties, and  point  out  the  spots  which  can  be  cultivated  at  the 
least  expense,  or  improved  by  the  simplest  means,  while  it 
may  also  show  the  deBciencies  which  render  a  soil  on  the 
most  favourable  formations  difficult  of  cultivation  or  im- 
provement, when  these  deficiencies  are  not  easily  remedied 
for  want  of  those  substances  which  are  not  found  within 
reach  of  the  farm.  In  all  these  soils  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  organic  matter,  because  this  seems  not  in  any 
great  degree  to  be  connected  with  their  formation.  The 
primary  strata  are  distinguished  by  having  no  traces  of 
organic  remains  in  their  composition.  The  secondary  have 
not  a  sufficient  proportion  to  call  for  an  especial  notice  of  it. 
It  is  in  the  tertiary  strata,  especially  those  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  destruction  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, that  oi^nio  matter  becomes  a  peculiar  object  of 
mttention,  and  from  this  reason  alone  the  alluvial  soils  of 
later  date  are  found  highly  fertile,  whenever  the  circum- 
stances which  preventcKl  their  cultivation  are  removed; 
whether  it  be  the  waters  which  are  to  be  shut  out  by  dykes 
or  carried  off  by  draining,  or  a  want  of  labourers  which  has 
left  them  to  a  state  of  nature,  whenever  the  soil  is  turned 
up  and  the  seed  sown,  the  crops  are  always,  for  a  greater  or 
less  period,  certain  and  abundant. 

The  alluvial  soils  formed  by  the  deposit  of  a  variety  of 
earths  in  a  state  of  great  division,  and  mixed  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  organic  matter,  form  by  far  the  most 
productive  lands.  They  will  bear  crop  after  crop  with  little 
or  no  addition  of  manure,  and  with  a  very  slight  cultivation. 
These  soils  are  found  along  the  course  of  rivers  which  tra- 
verse extensive  plains,  and  which  have  such  a  current  as  to 
keep  Very  fine  earth  suspended  by  a  gentle  but  constant  agi- 
tation, bat  not  sufficiently  rapid  to  carry  along  with  it  coarse 
gravel  or  sand.  Wherever  there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  cur- 
rent and  an  eddy  is  formed,  there  the  soil  is  deposited  in 
the  fo^m  of  mud,  and  gradually  accumulating,  forms  those 
alluvial  soils  which  are  so  remarkable  for  their  fertility  when 
carefully  protected  from  the  inroads  of  the  waters.  In  these 
soils  the  impalpable  matter  greatly  predominates ;  but  the 
intimate  mixture  of  the  earths  with  organic  matter,  iti  that 
state  in  which  it  has  been  called  humtu,  prevents  their  con- 
solidating into  a  stiff  olay ;  and  the  gasses  which  are  con- 
tinually evolved  from  the  organic  matter  keep  the  pores 
open,  and  give  scope  to  the  growth  as  well  as  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  roots.  It  is  in  the  alluvial  soils  principally  that 
an  accurate  analysis  is  useful ;  because  the  proportion  of 
their  constituent  parts  varies  in  innumerable  degrees.  It 
may  he  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  most  fertile  of 
these  soils  are  those  in  which  the  primitive  earths  are  nearly 
in  equal  proportions,  silica  being  the  most  abundant,  with 
about  to  per  cent,  of  organic  matter:  a  greater  proportion 
of  this  last  would  form  too  loose  and  spongy  a  soil  to  bear 
good  crops  of  corn,  especially  of  wheat  But  4  per  cent,  of 
humus,  with  a  good  mixture  of  earths,  and  some  phosphate 
of  lime  from  the  decomposition  of  bones  and  marine  shells, 
produces  a  very  good  wheat  soil.  The  rich  warp-lands 
•long  the  Humber  are  artificial  alluvial  soils,  and  although 
they  contain  but  a  small  proportion  of  humus,  are  highly 
(SntiU  after  their  first  deposition,  but  it  is  observed  that 


they' gradually  become  more  tenacious  and  difficult  of  cul- 
tivatioH  as  this  humus  is  carried  off  by  the  crops ;  and  that 
it  is  soon  necessary  to  add  animal  ana  vegetable  manures 
to  supply  its  deficiency. 

Organic  matter  is  no  doubt  essential  to  great  fertility  in  a 
soil,  but  some  soils  require  more  of  it  than  others.  Httmui, 
which  is  the  form  which  organic  matter  naturally  comes  to 
by  slow  decomposition  in  the  earth,  gives  out  certain 
elements  which  the  roots  can  take  up  in  their  nascent 
state,  and  from  which  they  obtain  the  carbon  which  is  so 
abundant  in  all  vegetable  productions.  But  organic  matter 
in  every  stage  of  its  spontaneous  decomposition  keeps  the 
pores  of  the  soil  open,  and  admits,  if  it  does  not  even 
attract,  air  and  moisture  to  the  fibres  of  the  roots.  In  all 
rich  soils  which  have  been  long  cultivated,  especially  in 
gardens,  there  are  particles  of  a  dark  colour  and  fibrous 
texture,  which  in  the  microscope  appear  like  minute  logs  of 
charred  wood.  These  keep  the  soil  open,  and  supply 
carbonic  acid,  when  the  air  reaches  them,  or  they  are  slowly 
transformed  into  humus,  which  remains  inert  as  long  as  it 
cannot  imbibe  oxygen  and  form  carbonic  acid  by  a  species 
of  slow  combustion.  Humus  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  fertility,  but  its  presence  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
indispensable  as  has  been  imagined.  A  proper  texture 
seems  a  much  more  indispensable  condition.  Humus  can 
undoubtedly  be  formed  from  the  elements  of  water  and  of 
the  atmosphere.  Whether  it  be  directly  or  by  the  slow 
process  of  vegetation  and  subsequent  decomposition,  does 
not  so  readily  appear,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  soils 
which  are  highly  fertile  in  which  scarcely  a  trace  of  humus 
can  be  discovered,  and  which,  from  their  igneous  formation, 
cannot  well  contain  oi-ganic  matter;  such  are  the  soils 
which  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  lava  which 
has  run  in  a  liquid  state  from  the  craters  of  volcanoes. 
This  is  composed  of  different  minerals,  which  have  been 
fused  by  the  action  of  heat,  but  in  which  the  mixture  of  the 
earths  and  salts  has  not  been  in  such  proportions  as  to 
form  a  perfect  glass.  When  exposed  K>r  a  time  to  the 
influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  lava  crumbles  into  an  earth, 
which  is  neither  so  loose  as  silicious  sand  nor  so  plastic  as 
clay,  and  which  has  such  a  porosity  as  suits  the  growth  of 
the  roots  of  vegetables.  By  the  effect  of  a  warm  climate  and 
frequent  rains,  vegetation  goes  on  rapidly;  and  by  culiiva- 
tion  humus  is  soon  formed  and  accumulated,  so  that  it  is 
only  in  the  more  recently  cultivated  lavas  that  it  can  be 
said  that  vegetation  goes  on  without  any  snpply  of  organic 
matter;  and  the  addition  of  humus  greatly  increases  the 
fertility  of  these  soils.  It  is  much  easier  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  humus,  which  at  best  forms  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  soil,  than  of  silica  or  alumina,  which 
should  enter  into  its  composition  in  the  proportion  of  one- 
half  or  a  third  of  the  whole.  It  is  practicable  to  carry 
lime  or  chalk  upon  soils  which  do  not  contain  calcareous 
matter ;  elay  may  also  be  carried  upon  loose  sandy  soils, 
where  it  can  be  found  below  the  surface,  or  at  a  mod-erate 
distance ;  but  if  a  soil  is  very  deficient  in  silica,  it  requires 
so  large  a  proportion  of  this  earth  to  give  porosity  to  stiff 
clay,  that  it  very  seldom  can  repay  the  trouble  and  expense. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  bringing  poor  wet  clay  soils  into  a 
fertile  state,  except  where  an  abundance  of  chalk  and  vege- 
table manures  ean  be  easily  procured.  In  this  case  the 
perfect  draining  of  the  land,  and  exposure  of  the  ploughed 
surface  to  the  frosts  of  winter,  with  the  addition  of  chalk 
and  manure,  produces  such  an  alteration  in  the  texture  of 
the  elay,  that  by  continuing  the  improving  process  it  is 
entirely  changed  into  a  mellow  and  fertile  loam.  The 
burning  of  a  portion  of  the  retentive  subsoil  into  a  brick-like 
earth  gives  it  a  porosity  which  renders  it  mechanically 
similar  to  silicious  sand,  and  converting  the  iron  which  all 
these  clays  contain  into  a  peroxide,  the  soil  is  thereby 
greatly  improved  in  fertility ;  for  it  seems  that  iron,  in  a 
state  of  slight  oxidation,  or  combined  with  any  acid,  is 
hurtful  to  vegetation,  whereas  the  red  peroxide  is  not  only 
innocuous,  but  seems  to  have  fertilising  properties. 

The  comparison  of  the  different  fertile  soils  leads  there- 
fore to  the  conclusion  that  the  texture  or  porosity  arising 
fi-om  the  admixture  of  particles  of  various  dimensions  is 
the  most  important  object  of  examination';  and  subordinate 
to  this  is  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  earths  and  other 
substances  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  the  examination  and 
analysis  of  soils  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  power 
of  production,  we  must  therefore  first  examine  them  me- 
ehahically,  and  afterwards  chemically,  and  on  this  prindpto 
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hu  been  proposed  the  mode  of  analyting  toils,  in  a  paper 
which  obtained  one  of  the  first  prizes  given  by  the  Royal 
English  Agricultural  Society,  and  published  in  the  first 
number  of  its  journal.  We  will  here  insert  a  short  account 
of  the  process,  with  such  alterations  and  additions  as  more 
extensive  practice  has  suggested. 

There  are  two  easy  methods  of  ascertaining  the  size  of 
the  oarticles  of  a  soil.  The  first  and  simplest  is  by  drying 
the  nortion  unaer  asamiuation,  gently  triturating  it  with  a 
wooden  pestle  in  a  mortar,  so  as  not  to  produce  a  grinding 
of  the  more  soUd  portions,  and  then  separating  the  coarser 
from  the  finer  partis  by  means  of  several  metallic  sieves  of 
diflerent  fineness.  A.  simple  instrument  is  recommended  for 
,  this  purpose,  which  is  very  portable,  and  consists 
of  three  or  four  sieves  fitting  into  each  other  like 
the  percolators  in  a  cofiee-biggin ;  the  coarsest 
I  sieve  being  uppermost  and  covered  with  a  lid ;  the 
finest  fitting  into  a  recipient,  and  the  whole  form- 
ing a  cylinder  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
from  six  to  eight  in  height.  The  coarsest  sieve  has 
threads  at  the  distance  of  ^  of  an  inch,  the  second 
has  80  in  an  inch,  the  thira  120.  and  the  fourth  is 
the  finest  metallic  tissue  which  can  be  made. 
What  remains  in  the  two  first  is  easily  examined 
by  the  eye,  or  with  the  help  of  a  lens.  The  third 
and  fourth  require  a  microscope  to  see  whether  any  crystal- 
lized particles  remain  in  the  impalpable  dust  which  has  gone 
through  all'the  sieves.  By  carefully  weighing  these  dif- 
ferent earths  their  proportion  is  known,  and  by  taking  the 
specific  gravity  of  each  their  nature  can  be  guessed  at  with 
tolerable  accuracy. 

As  this  analysis  is  not  intended  for  experienced  chemists, 
the  simplest  methods  are  preferred  to  the  more  accurate. 
There  is  a  mode  of  taking  the  specific  gravities  of  sub- 
stances, which  are  in  the  form  of  powder  insoluble  in  water, 
so  easy  and  so  little  liable  to  error,  that  any  person,  however 
unaccustomed  to  experiments,  can  soon  become  sufficiently 
expert  to  have  full  confidence  in  the  result.  It  is  as  follows: 
a  small  pear-shaped  phial  is  blown  of 
'  1  thin  gloss,  and  the  neck  cut  and  ground 

smooth.  The  size  is  such  as  to  contain 
300  grains  of  water,  more  or  less ;  the 
exact  quantity  is  not  essential.  It  is 
now  filled  with  pure  water  at  60*  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  accurately  poised 
in  a  delicate  balance :  100  grains  weight 
are  then  placed  in  the  same  scale  with 
this  phial,  and.  by  means  of  a  very  fine  tube,  water  is  gra- 
dually sucked  out  of  the  phial,  till  the  equilibrium  is 
restored;  that  is,  exactly  100  grains  of  water  have  been 
taken  out.  A  counterpoise  is  now  made  of  lead  or 
brass,  when  the  100  grains  weight  has  been  removed,  and 
this  serves  for  all  future  experiments.  When  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  any  substance  is  required,  the  phial,  partly 
filled  with  water,  is  placed  in  one  scale,  and  the  coun- 
terpoise, made  as  above  described,  is  placed  in  the  other ; 
water  is  added  or  taken  from  the  phial  till  an  equilibrium 
is  obtained.  The  substance  to  be  tried  is  slowly  and 
carefully  poured  into  the  phial,  until  the  water  rises  to  the 
ground  surface  of  the  neck  and  stands  quite  level,  which  is 
easily  seen  by  observing  the  reflexion  of  the  light  from  the 
surface.  It  is  then  carefully  replaced  in  the  scale,  and  grain 
weights  are  added  to  the  other  scale  to  restore  the  equili- 
brium. The  number  of  these  grains  at  once  indicates  the 
speciQo  gravity  of  the  substance ;  for  the  space  above  the 
water  was  that  of  100  grains  of  water,  and  this  space  is  now 
filled  up  by  the  earth  examined.  Its  weight  therefore  de- 
notes its  specific  gravity  compared  to  water  as  100;  and  as  a 
delicate  balance  readily  turns  with  a  decimal  of  a  grain,  the 
decimals  give  the  specific  gravity  to  the  third  figure.  Thus 
if  th«  giaing  are  256  and  the  decimals  4,  the  specific  gravity 
IS  accurately  2564,  water  being  1000. 

By  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  pure  earths,  it  is 
found  that  silica  is  the  heaviest,  next  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  the  lightest  is  alumina,  while  organic  matter  is  much 
lighter  than  any  earth.  Thus  a  tolerable  guess  can  be 
made  of  the  composition  of  that  impalpable  portion  of  the 
soil  which  generally  contains  all  the  salts  and  organic 
matter.  To  separate  these  chemically  requires  more  expe- 
rienee  and  a  more  extensive  apparatus ;  but  the  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  any  soil  which  eServesces  with  acids, 
when  it*  preaenee  is  thus  ascertained,  can  be  calculated  by 
ft  aimide  process,  almost  as  easily  as  the  specific  gravity : 


for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  balanoa  with  a 
somewhat  larger  scale,  in  which  can  be  conveniently  plaeed 
a  small  glass  cup  and  a  phial.  The  cup  is  plaeed  in  the 
scale,  with  100  grains  weight  in  it ;  and  the  phial,  also  con- 
taining 200  or  300  grains,  more  or  less,  of  very  dilute  mu- 
riatic acid.  The  whole  is  accurately  poised,  j'jne  dry 
sand  is  the  most  convenient  eounterpoise,  when  the 
exact  weight  is  not  required.  The  100  grains  are  now 
taken  out,  and  replaced  by  the  dried  soil  to  be  examined ; 
when  the  equilibrium  is  restored,  the  diluted  muriatic  acid  is 
poured  carefully  and  gently  on  the  earth  in  the  cup,  as 
long  as  it  continues  to  effervesce.  It  is  then  left  for  awhile, 
and  a  little  more  of  the  acid  added.  If  no  bubbles  appear, 
then  all  tbe  carbonic  acid  has  been  expelled,  and  the  oppo- 
site scale  preponderates.  The  ^ains  and  decimals  of  grains 
required  to  restore  the  equilibrium  give  the  weight  of  the 
carbonic  acid  expelled,  which  will  sometimes  be  consider- 
able. Since  100  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  contain  44 
grains  of  carbonic  acid,  we  have  only  to  take  the  proportion 
as  follows :  let  a  denote  the  grains  of  carbonic  acid  indi- 
cated in  the  experiment;  then,  44  :  100  ::  a  • =  the 

44 

quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  soil.  That  is,  multiply 
the  grains  added  to  the  scale  by  100,  and  divide  by  44. 
This  experiment  repeated  with  a  very  accurate  balance  will 
surprise  by  its  correctness ;  and  no  chemieal  analysis  could 
give  it  with  equal  certainty,  especially  in  the  hands  of  an 
mexperienced  person.  When  the  weights  are  ascertained 
by  substitution,  the  accuracy  of  the  balance  is  of  less  eon- 
sequence  ;  all  that  is  required  is  that  it  be  sensitive,  or  turn 
readily  by  the  addition  of  very  minute  weights.  Thus,  by 
two  simple  and  easy  experiments,  some  of  the  most  import- 
ant qualities  of  the  impalpable  portions  of  a  soil  may  be 
accurately  ascertained,  viz.  its  specific  gravity,  and  the 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  which  it  contains." 

It  is  more  difficult  to  separate  the  fine  silica  from  the 
alumina,  and  this  is  of  less  importance  than  might  be  sup- 

f)osed;  for  silica,  when  extremely  divided,  so  as  to  remain 
ong  suspended  in  water,  and  mixed  with  alumina,  becomes 
as  impervious  to  water  as  alumina  itself,  and  therefore  its 
mechanical  effect  on  the  soil  is  the  same.  Phosphate  of 
lime,  where  it  is  found,  is  no  doubt  of  importance ;  but  this 
requires  a  much  greater  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  separate 
it  than  is  presumed  in  practical  farmers,  for  whom  this 
is  chiefly  written.  Gypsum  likewise  has  a  considerable 
effect;  but  these  substances  are  not  generally  diffused,  and 
may  always  be  suspected  when  the  rocks  and  minerals  in 
the  neighbourhood  indicate  their  presence;  in  which  case 
it  is  prudent  to  submit  the  soil  to  a  strict  chemical  analysis. 

It  is  however  very  important  to  know  how  much  organic 
matter  exists  in  a  soil,  especially  in  alluvial  soils.  The  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  impalpable  portions  will  often  give  some 
idea  of  this,  when  organic  matter  abounds,  as  in  peaty  soils. 
But  the  only  sure  test  is  its  destruction  by  fire.  This  must 
be  done  very  carefully.  The  soil  must  be  dried  and  heated 
over  a  lamp  to  about  300'  of  Fahrenheit,  stirring  it  often. 
This  will  exp«l  the  water,  but  tiot  burn  the  organic  matter 
or  humus.  It  is  then  weighed  in  an  open  platinum  capsule, 
and  heated  very  gradually  over  the  lamp,  or  in  a  clear  fire,  con- 
tinually stirring  it  with  a  glass  rod  till  it  appears  red;  very 
minute  portions  of  pure  nitrate  of  amn^onia  may  be  added 
from  time  to  time,  taking  care  that  there  be  no  decrepita- 
tion, so  as  to  throw  any  of  the  earth  out  of  the  capsule. 
After  it  is  supposed  that  all  the  organic  matter  is  destroyed, 
and  expelled  in  the  form  of  vapour  or  gas,  the  capsule  is 
accurately  weighed,  and  the  loss  indicates  the  quantity  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  It  will  require  some  correction ; 
for  if  alumina  abounds,  it  will  have  retained  some  water, 
even  after  the  first  heating,  which  a  red  heat  will  have  ex- 
pelled. But  this  is  not  of  very  great  importance  in  a  mere 
comparison  of  different  soils,  for  the  same  circumstances 
will  be  common  to  all. 

The  coarser  portions  of  the  soil,  which  have  been  sepa- 
rated in  the  sifting,  are  easily  examined  by  the  eye.  If  re- 
peated washing  carries  off  nothing  from  them,  they  may 
be  considered  as  so  many  crystals,  which  have  no  other 

*  A  very  neat  iDBtrument  bu  be«D  itiTanted  Inr  Dr.  T're  to  IkcUitat*  thb 
opemtton.  It  eoniiiti  of  a  bent  tube  with  two  b;ilM.  which  oommuoioate  by 
■  very  imaU  apsrtnre,  ons  bidb  being  «  Uttlo  nbon  Iha  l«ml  of  the  othat.  Xlw 
whola  caa  be  suspeuded  from  lUe  arm  of  Ab-tlauce.  Th«  diluted  muriatic  acid 
is  poorni  into  the  lowri  bulb,  aud  thBritith  luto  the  Dth<!T.  Byiocnnln^tfaelB- 
■tram^nt  the  acid  Is  gndoally  mada  to  potl  into  tbo  bolb  oontaininx  the  earth . 
Thua  Um  oatbonia  acid  ■•  tuaUed  wlUioat  dUfW  of  loaa  by  •bulitioa,  and 
tho  loai  of  weight  ii  aceumtaly  ucertaiBed, 
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offMt  in  the  soil  than  to  keep  it  open.  If  some  of  these  are 
of  «  calcareous  nature,  they  will  dissolve  with  eSerresceDce 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  their  proportion  can  he  ascertained  by 
the  process  ahove  describerl ;  if  not,  they  may  be  all  con- 
sidered ai  mere  silicious  sand  or  gravel. 

A  good  soil  is  composed  of  one-third  coarse  sand,  one- 
third  Very  fine  sand,  and  one-third  impalpable  matter,  in 
which  there  is  silica  in  the  greatest  quantity,  alumina  and 
lime  in  a  smaller,  and  from  four  to  ten  per  cent,  of  or- 
ganic matter,  without  any  appearance  of  tannin,  which  is 
readily  discovered  by  pouring  into  the  water  which  has 
Altered  through  it  a  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  if 
a  blackness  appears,  the  gallic  acid  is  present,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  its  quantity  the  soil  is  less  fertile.  In  this  case 
quicklime  is-  the  best  corrective. 

In  ascertaining  the  value  of  a  soil  for  the  purposes  of  agri- 
culture, two  circumstances  should  be  carefully  noticed.  The 
flrst  is  the  permeability  of  the  soil  to  water ;  and  the  second 
is  its  power  of  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  To 
ascertain  the  Qrst,  it  is  only  required  to  place  an  equal  weight 
of  different  soils  in  glass  tubes  of  eaual  diameter,  pressing 
them  so  that  they  shall  occupy  equal  spaces,  but  not  filling 
the  tubes.  Then  pour  an  equal  quantity  of  water  over  each 
soil,  and  place  them  upright  with  cups  under  them.  Examine 
which  has  the  surKsra  first  dry,  and  how  much  water  runs 
through  each  in  a  given  time.  That  which  presents  a  dry 
sur&<^  while  it  holds  most  water  in  its  pores,  is  probably  the 
best.  To  ascertain  the  comparative  absorption  of  moisture, 
the  soils  are  dried  in  pairs  on  a  plate  of  metal  heated  by 
steam,  or  at  a  beat  of  212°,  to  expel  the  water.  They  are 
then  placed  in  equal  quantities  in  similar  flat  cups  or  dishes, 
and  placed  in  opposite  scales  of  a  balance,  and  poised.  The 
apparatus  is  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere  out  of  doors,  or 
in  a  cellar,  and  occasionally  examined.  That  which  is  heaviest 
is,  in  general,  the  most  fertile,  and  contains  most  humus. 
If  there  are  more  than  two  soils,  they  are  compared  with 
each  other,  and  wiih  a  third  as  a  standard. 

By  these  simple  means  any  person,  however  ignorant  of 
chemistry,  or  unaccustomed  to  make  accurate  experiments, 
may  soon  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  dif- 
ferent soils  which  have  never  yet  been  cultivated ;  how  they 
may  be  improved,  and  what  crops  are  best  suited  to  them ; — 
things  of  the  greatest  importance  to  those  who  go  to  dis- 
tant colonies  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  good  land  at  a  mo- 
derate price,  and  cultivating  it  to  advantage. 

But  we  have  intimated  that  there  were  other  means  of 
ascertaining  the  mechanical  texture  of  soils  than  by  sifting 
them.  This  is  by  washing  with  pure  water.  For  this  pur- 
pose nothing  is  required  but  a  few  flat  plates  and  large 
cups.  Some  of  the  soil  is  formed  into  a  very  tbin  mud  by 
stirring  it  in  a  cup  nearly  full  of  water.  The  finer  particles 
are  successively  poured  off  from  the  sand  or  grit,  which  at 
last  remains'pure,  so  that  the  water  added  to  it  is  no  longer 
discoloured.  This  being  dried  and  weighed,  gives  the  coarse 
sand.  The  water  and  earth  poured  off  are  allowed  to 
settle.  A  common  soup-plate  is  found  a  very  convenient 
vessel  for  this  purpose.  On  the  surface  of  the  deposited 
earth  will  be  found  all  the  undecomposed  vegetable  matter, 
which  with  a  Utile  care  is  easily  taken  off,  dried,  and 
weighed.  The  finer  portions  of  the  earth  can  be  poured  off 
successively,  by  shaking  the  whole  moderately,  till  nothing 
but  very  fine  sand  remains.  The  alumina  and  impalpable 
silica  will  remain  long  suspended  in  the  water,  and  allow  any 
sand  yet  remaining  to  be  deposited.  They  may  be  rapidly 
separated  from  the  water  by  filtration  through  stout  blotting- 
paper  ;  but  it  is  preferable  to  pour  them  into  a  glass  tube  about 
one  inch  in  internal  diameter,  with  a  cork  fitted  into  the  lower 
end.  In  this  tube  the  earths  slowly  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  any 
irariety  in  the  sixe  of  the  particles  causes  a  line  more  or  less 
distinct,  which  can  be  observed  through  the  glass ;  and  thus 
a  very  good  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  porportion  of  the 
different  earths,  as  far  as  regards  the  sixe  of  their  particles. 
For  their  chemical  differences,  the  preceding  process  must 
h«  adopted. 

It  is  often  nsefbl  to  ascertain  nearly  the  composition  of  a 
soil,  without  having  time  or  opportonity  to  make  accurate 
experiments.  A  graduated  glass  tube,  which  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket,  and  a  small  phial  with  a  ground  stopper,  con- 
taining diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  secured  in  a  wooden 
ease  for  fear  of  accident,  is  all  the  apparatus  required.  A 
litUe  of  the  soil  is  taken  and  moistened  with  water ;  a  few 
drops  of  the  acid  are  poured  on ;  and  by  the  greater  or  less 
wwngagemmt  of  bubMaa  tha  proportion  of  oaloarwnu  mat- 


ter is  guessed  at,  and  its  presence  proved.  The  soil  mixed 
with  water  is  poured  into  the  glass  tube  and  well  shaken. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  coarse  sand  is  deposited :  shortly  after 
the  finer  sand,  and,  lastly,  the  clay  and  impalpable  matter, 
of  which  the  lightest  remains  longest  suspended.  Distinct 
rings  can  be  observed  in  the  deposits,  and  the  graduated 
tube  shows  their  proportioii.  A  person  accustomed  to  this 
method  will  guess  with  great  precision  the  general  qua- 
lities of  the  soil ;  and  when  the  geological  structure  of  the 
neighbourhood  and  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  are  taken  into 
consideration,  the  value  of  the  land  for  pasture  or  cultiva- 
tion is  guessed  with  little  danger  of  making  very  glaring 
mistakes.  To  surveyors  and  valuers  this  method  is  of  very 
great  help,  when  other  means  are  not  at  hand. 

In  practice,  soils  are  usually  divided  into  light;  mellow, 
and  stiff;  but  this  gives  very  little  information,  there  being 
every  imaginable  variety  in  each  of  these.  In  the  article 
Arable  Land,  we  have  given  a  more  particular  classifica- 
tion from  Thaer,  but  this  is  found  chiefly  applicable  to  allu- 
vial soils.  There  are  still  minute  circumstances  which  pro- 
duce great  fertility  or  the  reverse,  and  w.bick  it  is  difficult  to 
investigate.  Aq  accurate  chemical  analysis,  joined  to  a 
careful  mechanical  examination,  and  very  correct  accounts 
of  the  average  produce  under  different  systems  of  cultiva- 
tion, can  alone  give  us  a  scale  according  to  which  the  natural 
fertility  of  different  soils  can  be  classed ;  and  this  must  be 
the  work  of  time  and  industry  joined  to  science  and  prac- 
tical knowledge.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  this  article 
by  recommending  to  every  lover  of  agriculture  to  observe 
and  note  the  peculiarities  of  the  soils  with  which  be  is  best 
acquainted;  to  analyze  them  frequently  and  under  vari- 
ous circumstances,  and  thus  endeavour  to  find  to  what 
peculiar  substance  or  condition  is  to  be  ascribed  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  fertility ;  so  as  to  lead  to  the  simplest  and 
easiest  mode  of  rendering  indifferent  soils  fertile,  and  in- 
creasing the  productive  power  even  of  the  best. 

SOILING  is  the  name  given  in  agriculture  to  the  mode 
of  feeding  horses  and  cattle  in  the  stable  or  yards  with  food 
brought  to  them  as  it  is  cut  in  the  meadows  or  fields.  The 
great  advantage  of  soiling  cattle  is  the  increase  of  manure 
of  the  best  quality,  which  is  thereby  produced;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance alone  can  counterbalance  the  great  trouble  and 
expense  incurred  in  cutting  and  carrying  all  the  green  food 
from  a  distance  to  the  farmyard. 

The  system  of  soiling  is  not  very  generally  adopted  in 
British  husbandry,  it  being  so  much  easier  to  allow  the 
'  cattle  to  crop  their  food  in  the  pastures ;  but  in  those  coun- 
tries where  property  in  land  is  greatly  subdivided,  and 
where  farms  are  small  and  good  pastures  scarce,  as  in  Flan- 
ders, France,  and  Switzerland,  especially  where  the  vine- 
yards render  manure  scarce  and  denr  by  taking  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  and  returning  none,  there  tbe  soiling  of 
cattle  is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity.  A  cow  or  ox  require* 
from  two  to  three  acres  of  pasture  or  meadow  to  feed  it  all 
the  year  round,  allowing  a  portion  fbr  hay.  But  by  raising 
clover,  lucern,  sainfoin,  tares,  and  other  green  crops,  three 
cows  or  more  can  be  fed  with  the  produce  of  one  acre,  espe- 
cially if  a  portion  is  in  turnips  or  other  succulent  roots. 
Thus  the  straw  of  the  white  crops  is  converted  into  exeelieni 
manure,  and  the  land  kept  in  a  state  of  fertility. 

In  proportion  as  a  farm  is  larger  in  extent,  so  the  expense 
of  toiling  increases,  both  from  the  distance  of  the  fields 
where  the  green  crops  grow,  and  from  the  same  distance  to 
which  the  dung  ia  to  be  carted.  There  is  a  limit  therefbra 
to  the  soiling  system,  unless  there  he  many  yards  or  stables 
in  different  parts  of  a  farm,  so  as  to  subdivide  it,  and  make 
each  yard  the  centre  of  a  distinct  system  of  soiling,  with 
fields  near  at  hand  for  the  green  crops.  In  almost  every 
experiment  on  a  large  scale  it  has  been  found  that  soiling 
was  only  a  certain  mode  of  purchasing  dung,  and  that  it 
often  was  mora  expensive  to  procure  it  in  this  way  tlian  to 
send  to  a  considerable  distance  to  purchase  it  in  towis. 
Where  it  cannot  be  purehased  at  all,  there  are  no  other  means, 
in  many  situations,  of  producing  a  suffieient  quantity  ;  and 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  soiling  must  be  submitted  to.  In 
almost  every  case  where  sheep  can  be  fblded  to  feed  off  the 
crops,  the  soiling  of  cattle  is  a  loss,  because  the  sneop  pay 
something  for  their  food ;  the  cattle  in  the  stall  seldom  da 

But  there  are  animals  which  must  be  fbd  for  the  work  of 
the  farm,  such  as  horses  or  oxen;  and  these  are  much 
more  profitably  and  economically  fed  by  soiling  than  by  any 
other  means.  A  horse  or  ox,  if  he  works  eight  or  ten  hours, 
hiM  no  tiqte  fbr  rest  if  b*  has  to  onp  bis  (bod  (rom  a  abort 
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pasture,  however  sweet;  whereas  an  abundant  supply  of 
olover,  lucern,  or  tares  enables  him  to  take  a  hearty  meal 
and  lie  down  to  rest.  He  wants  no  com  with  this  food,  and 
does  his  work  without  losing  flesh  or  activity. 

There  is  nothing  easier  in  a  mild  climate,  and  especially 
a  moist  one,  like  Britain  or  Ireland,  than  to  have  a  succes- 
sion of  green  .food  from  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  end 
of  autumn.    Rye  and  winter  barley,  sown  early  in  autumn, 
will  be  ready  to  cut  as  soon  as  the  mild  weather  of  spring 
commences:  soipe  sown  later  with  winter  tares,  and  the  young 
clover,  which  has  not  been  cropped  in  autumn,  will  succeed. 
After  this  come  artificial  grasses,  as  Italian  rye-grass  and  the 
grass  of  water-meadows  mown  early ;  al  though  this  last  is  not 
so  hearty  food  for  working  cattle;  but  when  joined  to  amix- 
ture  of  oats  and  cut  straw,  their  watery  nature  is  corrected. 
Clover  and  spring  tares  (when  these  last  are    sown   at 
proper  intervals),  lucern  and  sainfoin  (if  the  soil  is  suited 
to  them),  will  afford  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  to  the 
scythe  which  cuts  the  daily  allowance.     It  is  prudent  to 
provide  against  failure,  and  have  more  land  in  these  crops 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  because  the  surplus  can  always 
be  made  into  hay  or  reserved  to  ripen  its  seed ;  and  these 
grean  crops,  valuable  as  they  are,  mr  from  deteriorating  the 
soil,  clear  it  of  weeds,  and  render  it  more  fit  to  bear  com 
afterwards.  In  this  case  soiling  is  profitable  and  economical. 
It  is  generally  thought  in  those  countries  where  the 
■oiling  system  is  most  universally  adopted,  that  it  is  best  to 
allow  the  green  food  to  remain  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours 
after  it  is  cut,  before  it  is  given  to  cattle.    This  may  be  pru- 
dent with  cows  and  oxen,  who  are  apt  to  eat  voracionsly,  and 
are  subject  to  be  hoven  from  the  fermentations  of  the  green 
food  in  the  paunch  or  rumen :  but  for  horses  there  is  little 
danger;  and  if  the  food  is  not  wet  with  dew  or  rain,  the 
fresher  it  is  eaten,  the  better  it  will  nourish  the  animal,  and 
the  more  he  will  relish  it. 

If  any  one  is  desirous  of  calculating  the  expense  of  soil- 
ing any  number  of  beasts,  be  has  only  to  reckon  what  time 
of  men  and  horses  it  will  take  to  cut  the  food  and  carry  it 
to  the  cattle,  from  the  average  distance  of  the  fields  in 
which  it  can  be  raised  in  succession.  Much  of  their  time 
is  lost  ib  the  morning  and 'evening  in  going  backwards 
and  forwards  from  the  field  to  the  yard;  for  there  can 
acarcely  be  an  establishment  so  large  as  to  keep  them  em- 
ployed a  whole  day ;  and  if  there  was,  the  fields  must  be  so 
large  and  so  distant,  as  to  greatly  increase  the  expense  of  car- 
riage. Not  to  enter  into  minute  calculations,  it  is  fully  proved, 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  soiling  is  profitable  and  econo- 
mical, when  it  can  be  done  before  and  after  the  usual  hoars 
of  labour ;  but  that  when  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in 
anyone  locality,  it  is  usually  attended  with  loss,  the  manure 
produced  being  pnrchaaed  at  too  great  a  price. 

If  a  labourer  who  has  an  allotment  of  half  an  acre  of 
good  light  land  would  devote  it  entirely  to  raise  food  for  a 
cow,  his  wife  and  children  cutting  the  food  and  tending  the 
cow  in  a  small  yard  with  a  shed,  or  in  an  airy  cow-stall,  he 
'would  find  that  he  had  a  muqh  greater  clear  profit,  than  if 
he  had  sown  his  land  every  year  with  wheat,  and  had  always 
a  good  crop,  which  last  supposition  is  impossible.  There 
-would  be  no  better  stimulus  to  industry  than  to  let  a  piece  of 
land  for  this  pur]iose  to  every  man  who  could  purchase  a 
cow  and  feed  it  by  soiling. 

SOISSONS,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Aisne,  62  miles  north-east  of 
Paris,  on  the  road  to  Namur.  Liege,  and  Aix-la-Chape11e. 
This  town  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it 
was  called  Augusta,  with  the  distinctive  epithet  '  Sues- 
«ionum,'  from  its  being  the  capital  of  the  Sueniones  (Sovccr- 
tnSvic,  or  SoDtffiwvff,  Strabo),  or,  as  Ptolemy  writes  the 
name,  Oilmovtc.  From  this  people,  who  were  of  the  Belgie 
race,  it  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Sueasiones,  or  Sues- 
son»,  from  whence  is  derived  the  modem  Soissons.  D'An- 
Tille,  Dulaure,  and  others  are  disposed  to  identify  Augusta 
Suessionum  with  the  Noviodunum  of  Cssaar  iD«  Bell.  OalL, 
lib.  ii.,  c.  12),  but  we  think  this  position  not  consistent  with 
CsBsar's  narrative.  In  the  'Notitia  Imperii,'  it  is  recorded 
that  there  was  at  Augusta  a  government  manufactory  of 
shields,  balistn,  and  armour  for  the  cavalry  called  Cliba- 
narii,  or  Cataphraeti  (/abriea  Kutaria,  bauttaria,  et  eli- 
banaria).  The  Roman  roads  popularly  called  Lei  Cfmit- 
aiei  de  Brtmhaut  are  near  this  town,  which  in  the  later 
period  of  the  Roman  domination  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  the  north  of  Gaul;  and  one  of  the  last 
which  remained  under  the  govenunant  of  the  emperor*.  It 
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was  the  seat  of  government  of  iBgidius  and  his  son  Syagriui^ 
and  near  it  the  latter  was  defeated  by  CSovis. 

Under  the  early  Prankish  princes,  Sojssons  continued  to 
be  of  importance,  and  was  toe  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Hen 
Clovis  espoused  Clotilde ;  and  upon  the  division  of  his  ao- 
minions  among  his  descendants,  it  gave  name  to  one  of  tha 
kingdoms  f»rmed  out  of  them.  Here,  a.]>.  752,  Childirio 
III.,  the  last  Merovingian  king  was  deposed,  and  Pepin  b 
Bref,  the  first  Carlovingian,  proclaimed  and  eonsecratad. 
In  A.D.  922  Charles  le  Simple  was  defeated  at  Soissons  by 
the  troops  of  Robert,  his  competitor,  who  fell  in  the  battla. 
Under  the  kings  of  the  third  race  (the  Capetian)  Soissons 
was  the  capital  of  a  county,  and  received  from  Louis  VI.  (la 
Gros),  with  the  consent  of  the  count,  a  municipal  charter ;  but 
the  burgesses,  weary  of  the  contentions  which  they  bad  with 
their  counts  and  with  the  canons  of  the  cathedral,  surren- 
dered their  charter  to  the  king  Charles  I V.  (le  Bel),  A.D.  1 325, 
Philippe  VI.  (de  Valois)  granted  them  some  privileges,  but 
would  not  re-establish  the  municipality.  The  county  hod  in 
the  meantime  come  by  marriage  to  the  Count  of  Hainault 
and  Holland :  it  was  subsequently  divided,  part  soon  falling 
to  the  crown,  the  other  part,  with  the  title,  passing  to  a 
branch  first  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  then  of  the  housa 
of  Savoy ;  the  last  holder  of  this  portion  was  the  father  of  the 
well  known  Prince  Eugene.  [Euobnk  Fra.n90isdx  Savoix.] 
In  A.D.  1413  the  town,  then  garrisoned  by  the  Bourguignon 
party,  was  taken  by  the  rival  fsntion  of  the  Armagnacs,  who 
committed  the  most  dreadful  excesses.  Having  again  fUlan 
into  the  bands  of  the  Bourguignons,  it  was  a  second  tima 
taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Armagnacs.  In  a.d.  1 544  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  in  his  invasion  of  France  was  at  Soissons. 
In  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  in  the 
troubles  of  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.  it  suffered  again. 
In  the  campaign  of  1814  it  was  twice  taken  by  the  allies 
and  retaken  by  the  French ;  it  was  a  third  time  besieged  by 
the  allies,  bombarded,  and  much  damaged. 

The  town  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aiane,  over 
which  river  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge,  uniting  the  town 
to  the  suburb  of  St.  Vaast  on  the  northern  side.  The  town 
and  the  suburb  of  St.  Vaast  are  fortified ;  the  eirenit  of  the 
walls  includes  many  gardens  and  void  spaces.  The  ether 
suburbs  are  without  the  walls.  The  streets,  though  not 
wide,  are  for  tha  most  part  well  laid  out  and  neatly  kept; 
the  houses,  which  are  oommonly  of  one  story,  are  built  of 
stone,  and  many  of  there  oovered  with  slate.  The  cathedral 
is  a  larae  and  fine  Gothie  ehureh,  with  a  tower  160  Iset 
high.  Of  the  clwrch  of  the  ex-aBbey  of  St.  Jean  des  Vigues, 
the  west  front,  with  two  noble  towers,  and  spires  remains, 
and  is  of  rich  Gothic  architecture.  The  eharcn  of  St.  Piwre 
is  of  Lombard  architecture ;  that  of  St.  Leger  belongs  to  tha 
period  of  the  revival  of  the  arts.  There  are  an  antient  oaatla 
and  some  remains  of  the  antient  abbey  of  St.  Mddard,  in 
whichLouis  le Debonnaire  was  imprisoned  by  his  rebellious 
children.  The  ex-office  of  the  intendant  (t.«.  the  director  of 
the  finances  and  judicial  administration)  of  the  Genaralily  or 
province  of  Soissons,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
town.    There  are  public  walks,  a  theatre,  and  pubue  baths. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Soissons,  in  1816,  was 
7483;  in  1831,  8149  (7946  of  them  in  the  town);  and  in 
1836,  8124.  The  townsmen  have  few  manufactures;  soma 
fine  carpets,  woollens,  hosiery,  linen,  twine,  sead,  oil, 
leather,  and  percussion  cape  fbr  guns  are  bowever^made 
Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  floor,  and  pulaa 
(especially  French  beans),  for  the  supply  of  Paris,  and  timber 
and  firewood,  which  are  sent  down  the  Aisne  to  the  capital 
There  are  a  considerable  weekly  market  and  fourteen  yeariy 
fans.  Soissons  has  a  college,  two  saminaria*  for  the  priest- 
hood, a  society  of  sciences,  arts  and  baUas-lattrea,  a  public 
library,  a  drawing-school,  an  hospital,  a  foundling-nospi* 
tal,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  aubordinata  court  of  justiea^ 
and  two  prisons.  The  revolutionists  OoUot  d'Harbois  and 
Ronsin  were  natives  of  Soissons. 

The  arrondissament  of  Soissons  had,  in  1831,  a  popubi- 
tion  of  68,036 ;  it  oompichanded  six  cantons  or  districts, 
each  under  a  justice  of  the  peaces  and  169  communes.  Tha 
diooese  comprehends  the  department;  tha  bishop  is  a  snffira- 
gan  of  the  archbishop  of  Reims. 

SOJA  HI'SPIDA  (Mcench),  Soja  Japonica  (Savi),  tha 
Doliohos  Soja  (linn.),  a  leguminous  plant,  native  of  Japan 
and  the  Moluccas,  aod.abundant  in  the  peninsula  of  India, 
though  probably  introduced  there.  Tha  seeds  resembla 
those  of  the  haricot,  French  or  kidney  bean,  and  are  uaad 
by  the  Chinese  to '  form  a  favourite  dish,  called  ttn-hu,  ar 
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tiM-hu,  which  looks  like  eurd,  and  which,  though  in»ipid  in 
itself,  yet  with  proper  seasoning  is  agreeable  and  whole- 
gome.'  (Don's  Dictionary.)  The  Japanese  call  the  seeds 
.^140,  and  put  them  into  soup,  of  which  they  sometimes 
partake  three  times  a  day.  Tbey  likewise  prepare  with  them 
the  sauce  termed  Sooja,  which  has  been  corrupted  into  Soy. 
*  The  beans  are  boiled'  until  all  the  water  is  nearly  evapo- 
IBted)  and  they  begin  to  bum,  when  they  are  taken  Arom  the 
Are,  and  placed  in  large  wide-mouthed  jai's,  exposed  to  the 
Win  and  air ;  water  and  a  certain  proportion  of  ipolasses  or 
very  brown  sugar  are  added.  These  jars  ^re  stirred  well 
every  day,  until  the  liquor  and  beans  are  completely  mixed 
and  fermented ;  the  material  is  then  strained,  salted,  and 
boiled,  and  skimmed  until  clarified,  and  will  after  this  pro- 
oess  become  of  a  very  deep  brown  colour,  and  keep  any 
length  of  time.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  gravy  or  juice 
of  meat  waa  used  in  preparing  this  condiment,  but  it  appears 
to  be  entirely  made  from  vegetable  materials.  There  are 
two  or  three  qualities  of  soy.  To  make  the  best  requires 
much  care  and  attention.  Japanese  soy  is  much  esteemed  in 
China  on  account  of  the  superior  manner  in  which  it  is  made. 
Shopkeepers  at  Canton  who  tell  soy  have  large  platforms 
on  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  where  the  jars  for  preparing  soy 
are  arranged  and  exposed  to  the  sun ;  for  the  consumption 
of  soy  is  enormous.  Neither  rich  nor  poor  can  breakfast, 
dine,  or  sup  without  it ;  it  is  the  sauce  for  all  kinds  of  food ; 
gives  a  zeiit  to  every  dish,  and  may  be  said  to  be  indispen- 
sable at  a  Chinese  repast'  (Dobell's  Katmohatha.)  Soy  is 
only  sparingly  used  as  a  sauce  in  this  country.  It  has  the 
eharacter  of  being  a  useful  stomachic,  but  not  more  so  than 
any  of  the  other  condiments  when  used  with  moderation. 
SOKSNS.    [Euxx.] 

SOL,  in  music,  the  name  given,  in  sol-Ai-ing,  by  the 
English,  Italians,  and  French  to  the  fifth  of  the  scale ;  and 
by  (be  two  last  also  to  the  sound  called  o  by  the  Germans 
and  English.    [Solmisation.] 

SOLA,  frequently  Shola,  is  the  name  of  a  plant  common 
m  moist  places,  and  in  the  rainy  season  in  many  parts  of 
tb«  plains  of  India.  It  bdongs  to  the  genus .£sohyiu>men«», 
and  has  been  called  JB.  otpera  by  Linnnus,  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  stem  being  rough  and  scabrous,  as  well  as  the 
legumes.  It  has  been  called  ^.  lagenaria,  both  by  Lou- 
reiro  and  Roxburgh.  The  plants  ai-e  remarkable  for  their 
light  and  spongy  texture,  and  seem  indeed  to  be  composed 
almost  entirely  of  pith.  .On  this  account  the  thicker  stemmed 
plants  are  collected  in  the  dry  months  and  the  light  sub- 
stance applied  to  a  variety  of  uses,  as  for  making  some 
kinds  of  toys,  and  the  floats  of  fishermen's  nets ;  out  into  thin 
slices  and  pasted  together,  they  are  much  employed  for 
making  hats,  which,  being  light  and  having  broad  brims,  are 
well  suited  for  protecting  the  head  from  the  influence  of  the 
powerful  Indian  sun,  especially  if  a  handkerchief  be  put 
loosely  into  the  crown  of  the  hat.  This  substance  has  also 
faten  employed  for  lining  drawers  of  natural  history,  and  iit 
its  texture  very  much  resembles  the  substance  called  rice- 
paper,  which  is  the  pith  or  stem  of  a  Malvaoeous  plant  eat 
into  thin  slices.  A  branch  with  leaves  of  this  kttor  plant  baa 
been  flguted  in  Bonnet's  ffandtringt  in  Ntie  South  Walet. 
SOLAN  GOOSE.  [Booby,  vol.  v..  p.  160.] 
SOLANA'CEiB,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  dioarpous  group  of  monopetalous  Exogens.  This  order 
is  eompOMd  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  rarely  of  arborescent  plants, 
with  eoloarless  juicaa,  round  or  irregularly  angled  stems  w 
facabohes,  sometimes  armad  with  thorns  or  prickles  ;  their 
leave*  alternate,  simple,  entire,  or  lobed.  The  inflores- 
oenoo  is  variable,  mostly  axillary,  sometimes  terminal,  p*^ 
dioels  without  braots,  aiid  the  flowers  regular  and  united. 
The  calyx  is  9-partad,  persistent,  inferior ;  corolla  meoopetal- 
otM,'  hypogynous,  S-cle(t  or  4-cleft,  regular,  deciduous,  plaited 
or  imbricated  in  sstivation  ;  stamens  inserted  upon  the  co- 
rolla, aa  many  as  the  segments  of  the  limb,  and  alternate  with 
them,  anthers  bursting,  mostly  longitudinally,  sometimes  by 
pores  at  the  apex ;  ovarium  9-  or  4-ceUed,  style  continuous, 
stigma  simple  ;  Aruit  either  a  capsule,  with  a  double  dissepi- 
ment parallel  with  the  valves,  or  a  berry  with  the  plaoentaa 
adhering  to  the  dissepiment ;  seeds  numerous,  sessile ;  em- 
bryo straight  or  curved,  lying  in  fleshy  albumen ;  radicio 
next  the  huum. 

This  order  is  moat  closely  allied  to  ScrophulariaoesB,  but" 
IS  distinguished  by  Brown  from  that  order  Iqr  the  possession 
of  a  curved  or  spiral  embryo,  a  plaited  eastivation  of  the 
oorolla,  and  the  flowers  being  regular,  with  the  same  nuia- 
''vr  of  stamens  aa  lobes.    From  the  ocourranoe  of  many 


species  in  this  order  with  a  straight  embryo,  bet  with  tbt 
other  characters  of  Solanaceee,  Lindley,  with  Battling  and 
others,  is  inclined  to  look  upon  this  as  a  secondary  point, 
and  a  plaited  corolla  and  symmetrical  flowers  to  constitute 
the  real  character  of  this  order.  Solanaces  and  Scropbu 
lariace  are  however  so  nearly  allied  that  scarcely  any  limits 
exist  between  them.  They  jnay  be  considered  as  the  con- 
necting groups  of  two  larger  masses  of  plants,  of  which  aa» 
has  a  tendency  towards  regular  flowers  and  symmetrical 
stamens,  and  the  other  a  tendency  towards  irregular  flowers 
and  didynamous  stamens. 

The  plants  of  this  order  are  natives  of  most  parts  of  the 
world,  without  the  arctic  and  antarctic  circles,  and  espe- 
cially within  the  tropics. 

This  order  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
in  its  class,  from  its  bringing  together  plants  of  the  greatest 
utility,  yet  possessing  apparently  opposite  properties.  It  is 
a  great  advantage  of  a  natural  system  that  it  brings  togr' 
ther  not  only  plants  that  are  allied  in  structure,  but  in  pro- 
perties also;  .but  this  order  seems  to  form  an  exception. 
The  deadly  nightshade,  the  esculent  potato,  the  pungent 
capsicum,  the  mild  tomato,  the  wholesome  egg-plant,  and 
the  poisonous  tobacco,  are  all  found  here.  They  will  all  how- 
ever, on  close  examination,  be  found  10  possess  the  same  pro- 
perties in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Tbe  potato,  the  tomato, 
and  egg-plant  possess,  when  uncooked,  in  a  mild  degree,  tbe 
properties  of  the  nightshade,  the  stramonium,  and  the  Ken- 
bane,  confirming  the  remark  of  De  CandoUe, '  that  all  our 
aliments  contain  a  small  proportion  of  an  exciting  principle, 
which,  should  it  occur  in  a  much  greater  quantity,  might 
become  injurious,  but  which  is  necessary  as  a  natural  condi- 
ment.' In  fact,  when  food  does  not  contain  some  stimulat- 
ing principle,  we  add  it  in  the  form  of  spices.  Many  of  tbe 
plants  of  this  order  are  used  in  medicine,  amongst  the  most 
valuable  of  which  are  henbane  [Hyoscyavub],  deadly  niebt- 
shade  [Atrofa],  bittet^sweet  [Solanuu],  stramonium  [Da- 
tura], and  tobacco  [Nicotiana].  The  species  of  Pltysali* 
were  formerly  used  in  medicine,  but  are  not  now  in  repute 
in  this  eouutry,  P.  Alkekengi,  the  common  winter  cherry, 
is  grown  as  an  ornamental  plant;  and  in  Arabia,  and  even 
Germany  and  Spain,  the  harries  are  eaten  as  a  dessert 
Lyciwn  barbarum  is  known  in  this  country  as  tea-ptant, 
and  has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the  Chinese 
plant  Tbe  calabash-trees  of  the  West  Indies  and  tbe 
American  continent  arc  different  species  of  Cr«rce«/ta,which 
is  often  referred  to  this  order.  The  fleshy  pulp  of  the  fruit 
of  some  is  eaten,  but  in  most  species  is  deleterious.  The 
most  valuable  part  of  the  calabashes  is  their  rind,  which  it 
tough,  and  it  is  applied  by  the  negroes  to  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. Cups,  mugs,  bowls,  basins,  and  saucepans  are  mads 
from  them,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every  other  article  of  house- 
hold u»e.    Cayenne-pepper  [Ca^icuh]  is  the  produce  of 
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this  order,   at  well  as  the  potato,  tomata,  and  egg-plant 
ISoLAtfOK],  which  are  used  extensively  fs  articles  of  diet. 
SOLANDBR.  DANIEL  CflARLES.  a  celebrated  na- 
turalist, the  pupil  of  Linneaas,  and  the  ft'iend  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks.    He  was  horn  in  Nordland,  in  Sweden,  where  his 
&ther  was*  minister,  on  the  28th  of  Fehnmry,  1736.    He 
studied  at  Upsal,  under  Linnecus,  and  took  his  degree  of 
M.D.  at  that  university.     After  tht^  he  made  a  tour  in 
Russia,  and  on  his  return  was  recommended  by  Linnssus  to 
go  to  England.    For  this  purpose  he  embarked  on  board  a 
vessel  of  war,  which  was  suddenly  Ordered  to  the  Canary 
Isles,  taking  Solander  far  away  from  his  destination.    He 
however  made  the  most  of  it,  for  he  not  only  shared  the 
prizes  taken  by  the  vessel  oh  this  cruise,  but  made  great 
accessions  to  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  whilst  at  the 
Canary  Isles.    Shortly  afLer  his  arrival  in  England,  which 
was  in  October,  1760,  lie  was  employed  at  the  British 
Museum  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  the 
collections  in  that  institution.    Three  years  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  natural  history 
department.    In  1764  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  tbe  Royal 
Society.    In  1766  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  fossils 
presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Brander.    In  1 768 
sir  Joseph  Banks  proposed  to  Dr.  Solander  that  he  should 
accompany  him  in  a  voyage  round  the  world,  in  search  of 
discoveries  in  natural  history.    To  this  he  assented,  and  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum  having  promised  a  conti- 
nuance of  his  salary  in  his  absence,  the  two  naturalists 
started  with  Captain  Cook  in  his  celebrated  first  voyage 
round  the  world.    During  this  voyage  Dr.  iSolander  pro- 
bably Saved  a  large  party  from  dbstruction,  in  ascending  the 
mountains  at  Tierra  del  Fuego,  by  advising  them  on  no 
account  to  give  way  to  sleep  when  they  arrived  at  the  cold 
regions.     He  himself  was  the  first  affected  amongst  them, 
and  was  with,  difficulty  kept  awake  during  their  perilous 
•xcursion,  which  was  attended  with  the  death  of  a  negro 
and  an  English  seaman,  from  the  effects  of  the  cold.    They 
returned  from  this  voyage  in  1771,  laden  with  treasures, 
which  are  still  in  the  collection  at  the  British  Museum.    It 
does  not  appear  that  Solander  received  any  remuneration 
for  his  services  in  this  expedition,  unless  it  was  from  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  whose  munificence  knew  no  bounds  when 
forwarding  in  any  manner  the  study  of  natural  history. 

Sir  Joaepb  Banks  and  Solander  wished  to  accompany 
Cook  on  hi^  second  voyage,  but  some  misunderstanding 
having  arisen  with  regard  to  their  accommodation  in  the 
vessel,  they  abandoned  the  project.  On  his  return  from 
his  voyage  the  University  of  Oxibrd  conferred  on  Solander 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Common  Laws.  In  1 773  he  was 
appointed  under-Iibrarian  at  the  British  Museum.  He 
died  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  in  the  year  178S. 

Tlie  following  papers  were  published  with  his  name 
during  his  lifetime:—!.  An  account  of  the  i^ria  in/ema/t'f, 
and  the  disease  which  it  produces.  It  was  published  in 
Latin  at  Upsal,  and  appears  to  have  been  his  inaugural 
dissertation ;  2,  An  account  of  Cardenia,  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  natural  orderCinchonaeete,  in  the  fifly-second  volume 
ot  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions;'  3,  A  botanical  de- 
scription of  the  plant  producinjg  the  Cortex  Winteranus  or 
Magellanicos,  published  in  the  fifth  volume  of '  The  Obser- 
vations and  Inquiries  of  a  Society  of  Physicians.' 

Although  Dr.  Solander  published  little  with  his  name 
attached,  his  labours  were  by  no  means  few  or  of  little 
importance.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  large  mass  of  manu- 
scripts, which  are  still  existing  in  tbe  British  Museum,  and 
containing,  as  they  do,  a  vast  store  of  information  on  all 
that  passed  under  bis  observant  eye,  they  afford  abundant 
materials  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subjects  to  which 
be  devoted  his  attention. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  Solander  in  England  may  be  looked 
npon  as  an  important  sera  in  the  history  of  botany  in  this 
country,  as  by  his  means  the  sexual  system  of  arrangement 
of  plants,  which  was  only  imperfectly  understood  in  Great 
Britain,  became  more  widely  extended..  We  will  not  stop 
here  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  benefit  conferred  on 
jotany  by  this  system,  which  is  now  nearly  exploded,  but 
^om  the  perfect  knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  Dr.  Solander, 
ind  the  ease  with  which  it  was  acquired  by  others,  there  can 
je  no  doubt  that  during  bis  lifetime  the  cultivation  of  the 
Linnfpait  system  had  a  very  favourable  influence  in  deve- 
oping  and  extending  a  taste  for  bofanf  in  thiscountry. 

But  botany  was  not  thk  only  dephrtmerit  purstted  by 
[>r.  Solander.    In  1786  tfa4  ittipartant  work  of  Elltl,  on  the 


'  Natural  History  of  Zoonhytes,'  wa^  piiblished,  in  the  pr^ 
fbce  to  which  the  editor  thug  expresses  himself:—'  For  the 
arrangement  and  the  descriptions,  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Solander,  whose  premature  death  prevented  this  and  other 
valuable  works  from  ^pearing  in  so  complete  a  manner  as 
they  otherwise  would  nave  done,  since  it  must  be  universaBy 
allowed  that  the  world  suffered  in  Dr.  Solander  the  loss  of 
one  of  tbe  greatest  naturalists  ever  known,  while  his  more 
intimate  friends  that  of  an  invaluable  member  of  society.' 

80LANDRA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  fkmily 
of  SolanacetB,  which  has  been  thus  named  in  compliment 
to  Daniel  C.  Solander,  LL.D.  The  name  has  been 
applied  to  other  genera,  but  is  now  restricted  to  a  small  So- 
lanaceous  genus,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 

Seat  size  of  the  flowers  of  its  species,  which  are  natives  of 
exico,  Jamaica,  and  Brasil,  with  a  doubtful  species  in 
Ceylon,  forming  large  scandent  shrubs,  with  broad  alternate 
leaves  crowded  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches  with  tbe 
solitary  extra-axillary  or  terminal  flowers.  The  geniis  is 
characterized  by  having  a  sheath-Hke  calyx  splitting  on  on* 
side,  and  3-5  cleft  at  the  apex.  Corel  fbnnel-shaped  and 
ventrieose,  with  a  plicate  quinquelld  limb  and  undulated 
lobes.  Stamens  five ;  anthers  versatile,  opening  longitu- 
dinally. Berry  pulpy,  covered  by  the  s^lit  calyx,  4-eeTled, 
many  seeded.  These,  being  highly  ornamental  plants,  are 
cultivated  in  our  hot-houses,  but,  requiring  moisture  and 
much  room,  are  difficult  to  flower.  Sweet  says  tbe  best  way 
is  to  plant  them  in  a  loamy  soil,  and  rilow  them  to  grow 
fast  at  first,  till  they  hare  made  a  great  many  shoots ;  then 
keep  them  very  drv  till  their  leaves  drop  o^  and  they  will 
produce  plenty  of  Aowers.  The  best  way  to  have  plants 
flower  young  is  to  take  tbe  cuttings  from  the  flowering 
shoots. 

SOLANI'NA,  a  vegetable  alkali  obtained  by  Desfosses 
from  the  berries  of  the  solamim  nigrum,  and  the  fruit  of 
the  common  potato. 

In  appearance  sotanina  resembles  sulphate  of  quina,  hut 
the  crystals  are  finer  and  shorter ;  it  restores  tbe  blae  cotenr 
of  litmus  when  reddened  by  an  acid;  dissolves  in  acids,  and 
is  precipitated  from  them  by  the  alkalis.  The  hydrochlorate 
and  acetate  of  solanina  hav6  a  gummy  appearance  when 
evaporated  to  dryness,  but  the  Sulphate  and  phosphate  are 
crystallizable.  It  is  extremely  poisonous :  a  grain  of  it  dis- 
solved in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  killed  a  rabbit  in  six  hours. 

According  to  Blanchet  this  alkali  consists  of— 
Hydrogen     .        4        .        .         8*96 
Carbon         ....        38'67 
Oxygen        ....        80*73 
Azote  ....  1*64 
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SOLA^NUM,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
genera  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order  Solanacen. 
This  genus  is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters  :^ 
Calyx  permanent,  5-10  parted.  Corolla  rotate.  Anthers 
oblong,  connivent,  opening  by  2  pores  at  the  extremity. 
Fruit  a  berry,  subgloDose,  2-celled,  sometimes  3  or  4-celled 
The  species  are  herbs  Or  shrubs,  unarmed  or  prickly,  rarely 
spiny.  The  leaves  are  entire,  sinuated  or  lobed,  mostly 
alternate. 

Upwards  of  400  species  of  plants  belonging  to  this  genus 
have  been  enumerated,  including  many  with  apparently 
very  opposite  properties.  The  esculent  Tomato,  ine  Egg- 
plant, and  the  mvaluable  potato,  with  the  various  species  of 
poisonous  nightshades,  are  found  united  so  closely  by  bo- 
tanical characters,  that  it  is  impossible  generically  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  properties  of  these  plants  however  do  not 
differ  in  kind,  but  in  degree,  and  the  berries  and  leaves, 
and  even  the  tubers  when  uncooked,  of  the  potato,  possess 
in  a  mild  degree  the  narcotic  properties  of  tbe  poisonous- 
nightshades.  Many  of  them  have  also  very  handsome 
flowers,  and  are  much  cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  green- 
houses. From  the  immense  list  of  species  belonging  to 
this  genus,  we  shall  select  for  description  a  few  of  those  that 
are  used  as  medicines  or  food,  or  are  much  cultivated, 

&  tvbiroiUTn,  the  common  potato,  is  known  in  the  geiuu 
by  its  tuberous  subterranean  stem,  herbaceous  stems  with- 
out thorns,  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  with  entire  leaflets, 
and  articulated  pedicels.  It  is  one  of  the  plants  for  which 
we  are  entirely  indebted  to  America.  It  is  found  native  in 
the  greatest  abundance  on  the  westezn  coast  of  South 
America.  Like  most  plants  which  are  Oiuch  cultivated,  an 
abundance  of  varieties  have  beeh  produced  from  the  oHginoI 
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plant,  knd  in  the  leavM,  colour  of  the  flowen,  shape,  siie, 
and  colour  of  the  tubers,  it  has  a  greet  tendency  to  depart 
from  it*  normal  character.  For  an  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  plant  into  Europe,  its  varieties,  the  mode  of 
its  cultivation  and  uses,  see  PoiATa  Two  other  species 
of  Solanum,  viz.  &  Valenzuela  and  numUmum,  produce 
edible  tubers,  but  they  are  little  used. 

S.  nigrum,  common  or  garden  nightshade:  stem  herba- 
ceous without  thorns ;  leaves  ovate,  bluntly  toothed,  and 
waved;  umbels  lateral,  drooping.  Throughout  Europe,  it 
is  a  weied  in  cultivated  ground,  and  is  also  found  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  It  is  common  in  gardens,  fields,  and  waste  places 
in  Great  Britain.  It  has  white  flowers,  producing  small 
berries  of  a  black  colour. 

S.  dulcamara,  woody  nightshade,  or  bitter-sweet :  stem 
shrubby,  thornless,  climbing,  flexuous;  leaves  cordate, 
upper  ones  jagged ;  corymbs  almost  opposite  the  leaves.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  in  hedges 
and  among  bushes.  It  is  plentiful  in  Oreat  Britain.  It 
has  purple  flowers  and  crimson  berries,  which  latter  may 
be  mistaken  by  children  for  red  currants,  a  mistake  ithat 
has  sometimes  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

S.Melongena,  egg-plant,  mad-apple,  Jew's-apple :  stem 
herbaceous,  woody  at  the  base,  clothed  with  star-shaped 
hairs ;  ovate,  serrated  leaves ;  flowering  peduncles  reflexed ; 
fertile  peduncle  soUtary,  sterile  one  racemose;  calyx  cam- 

ranulate ;  corolla  angular.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
ndies,  and  also  said  to  be  of  Arabia.  This  plant  has  purple 
flowers,  and  bears  large  smooth  shining  berries,  which  are 
the  shape  and  size  of  a  small  hen's-e^g.  Two  varieties  of 
this  plant  are  recorded:  the  S.  M.  ovtgerum,  in  which  the 
stem,  calyx,  and  leaves  are  without  thorns ;  and  the  S.  M. 
eieuUntum,  in  which  these  parts  are  more  or  less  covered 
with  thorns.  Several  subvarieties  of  both  these  are  re- 
corded, varying  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  fruit  The 
berries  are  mostly  of  a  white  colour,  but-in  some  of  the  sub- 
varieties  they  are  yellow,  red,  purple,  and  black.  The  fruit 
of  this  plant  is  used  by  the  French  and  Italians  in  stews 
and  soups.  For  this  purpose  the  varieties  used  are  the 
oval-shaped  white,  the  globular-shaped  white,  and  the 
purple  or  violet-coloured  of  both  forms.  In  cultivating 
them  they  may  be  reared  in  hot-beds  in  a  rich  light  soil, 
or  in  fine  summers  they  will  even  produce  their  fruit  in  this 
country  against  a  wall,  if  planted  out  in  June  after  having 
been  struck  in  a  hot-bed. 

<S.  Sodomeum,  Sodom  egg-plant,  or  apple  of  Sodom: 
stem  shrubby,  diffuse ;  prickles  straight,  dilated  at  the  base ; 
leaves  oblong,  sinuate,  shining  above,  and  rather  scabrous 
and  prickly  on  hoth'surfeoes ;  lobes  obtuse  angular ;  pedun- 
cles bifld.  It  is  a  native'  of  the  North  of  Africa  and  the 
South  of  Europe.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  white,  and 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  It  is  very  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  an  insect  which  deposits  its  eggs  within  the  germen,  and 
as  the  fruit  enlarges,  the  larvn  of  the  insect,  as  in  the  case 
of  many  other  fruits,  destroy  and  pulverise  the  whole  of 
the  interior,  whilst  the  rind  is  left  unchanged  and  entire. 
When  the  fruit  is  gathered  under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
crushed  to  pieces  by  the  hand ;  or  if  convey^  to  the  lips, 
the  mouth  becomes  filled  with  an  ash-like  powder,  exceed- 
ingly bitter  to  the  taste.  To  these  berries  remarkable  pro- 
perties have  been  assigned  by  Josepbus,  Tacitus,  and  otliers. 
Mandeville,  an  old  English  writer,  says,  speaking  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  '  And  there  besyden  groweu  trees  that  baren 
fulle  faire  apples  and  faire  of  colour  to  beholden,  butte 
whosoe  breakethe  them  or  cuttetbe  them  in  two,  he  shall 
find  within  them  coles  and  cyndres.'  Milton  finely  alludes 
to  this  fruit  in  the  lines — 

*  OiMdil*  tiMy  plaek'd 
Tb*  ftnhu*  hir  to  slvht,  like  Uiat  which  gm 
Neu  that  Ditumlnoiu  uk*  when  Sodom  uuMd 
,  This  mora  lUliuifo.  not  th«  touch  but  teilo 

DeeaiTod,  they  Ibadly  thiokiog  to  atlay 
Their  appetita  with  auat,  Inataad  of  bait 
Chawed  biiUi  aabaa? 

8.  Sanetum,  Palestine  egg-plant:  stem  shrubby,  tomen- 
Tote ;  leaves  ovate,  renand,  oblique  at  the  base,  clothed  with 
hoary  tomentum  on  both  surfaces ;  berries  nearly  globose. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  Palestine ;  it  is  often  found  in  col- 
lections of  plants.  There  are  several  other  species  of  So- 
lanum, which,  on  account  of  the  size,  form,  and  colour  of 
their  fruits,  are  called  egg-plants,  as  S.Indieum,  the  Indian 
egg-plant,  &c. 

S.  jBihiopieum,  iBthiopian  nightshade :  stem  herbaceous ; 
Uaves  ovate,  repand,  angular;  pMuncles  usually  1-flowered, 


drooping;  berries  torulosa.  It  is  a  native  of  Kthiopuh 
China,  and  Japan.  There  are  twn  varieties  recorded :  ths 
one  the  S.  JE.  vialacmim,  is  a  native  of  China,  and  the  fruit 
is  frequently  eaten  in  that  country  as  a  dessert.  It  has  a 
large  spheroid  oval  berry  of  a  red  colour.  The  other  variety 
is  the  S.  .<£.  acvXaiiieum,  having  a  prickly  stem,  and  small 
yellow  berries  of  the  size  of  peas. 

S.  pteudo-quina,  folse  quina  nightshade :  stem  shrubby 
unarmed  ;  leaves  oblongo-lanoeolate,  narrow,  acute,  entire, 
glabrous  above,  but  with  fascicles  of  villi  in  the  axils  of  the 
nerves  beneath ;  racemes  extra-axillary,  short;  calyx  gla- 
brous. This  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil  in  the  district  of 
Curitiba,  in  St  Paul  without  the  tropics.  The  Brazilians 
use  this  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  quiua  or  Jesuits'  bark. 
It  is  intensely  bitter,  and  may  with  adrantage  be  ust^  as 
a  substitute  for  that  bark. 

S.  verbascifolium,  mullein-leaved  nightshade:  stem 
shrubby ;  leaves  ovato-oblong,  acuminated,  entire,  tomen- 
tose,  white  beneath,  without  any  leaves  in  ihe  axils; 
corymbs  nearly  terminal,  dicbotomous ;  calyx  semi-quinque- 
fid.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia,  America,  and  the  tropical  parts 
of  New  Holland.  This  plant  is  frequently  cultivated. 
Every  part  is  covered  with  a  powdery  white  tomentum. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  the  berries  are  of  the  size  of 
small  cherries. 

S.  Lyeopertieum  of  linneeus,  common  Love-apple  or 
Tomato.  This,  with  some  other  of  the  older  species  of 
Solanum,  now  form  the  genus  Lyeopertieum,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  possessing  a  calyx  S-6  parted  ;  corolla  rotate, 
5-6  cleft ;  stamens  5 ;  anthers  conical,  connate  at  their  ex- 
tremities by  an  elongated  membrane,  and  dehiscing  length- 
wise inside;  berry  2-3-ceUed;  seeds  villous.  The  present 
species  is  called  L.  etculenium;  it  has  herbaceous  pilose 
stems ;  unequally  pinnate  leaves ;  leaflets  cut,  attenuated 
at  the  apex,  glaucous  beneath;  flowers  many,  united; 
berries  torulose.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
but  it  is  much  cultivated  and  well  known  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  in  France,  Germany,  and 
luly.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  has  an  acid  flavour,  and  is 
added  to  soups,  sauces,  &c.  It  is  also  used  in  confec- 
tionary as  a  preserve,  and  sometimes  as  a  pickle.  It  is  not 
often  used  in  this  country,  but  in  Italy,  near  Rome  and 
Naples,  whole  fields  are  covered  with  it,  and  scarcely  a  dish 
is  served  up  into  which  it  does  not  enter  as  an  ingredienL 
In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  the  seed  should  be  sown 
in  March  in  a  hot-bed,  and  when  two  inches  high,  they 
may  be  pricked  out  into  another  hot-bed.  In  May  ihey 
should  be  transplanted  into  a  warm  south  border,  where 
they  may  have  the  full  sun,  and  the  fruit  may  ripen  quickly. 
The  stem  runs  up  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  should  be  trained  to 
stakes  or  nailed  up  a  wall  or  pales.  The  fruit  begins  te 
ripen  in  August,  and  may  be  gathered  in  October,  and, 
when  kept  dry,  will  keep  good  till  November.  There  an 
several  varieties  cultivated ;  the  best  are  called  the.laigt 
and  small  cherry  and  pear-shaped  red,  and  the  large  and 
small  or  cherry-shaped  yellow.  The  size  of -.the  fruit  it 
seldom  larger  than  a  golden-pippin  apple.  (Don's  Millet, 
voL  iv.,  p.  444.) 

Several  other  species  of  Solanum  are  recorded  as  having 
medical  properties.  S.  Jacquini  is  considered  by  the  nativt 
practitioners  of  India  as  an  expectorant ;  S.  boAametue  » 
used  as  a  gargle  for  sore  throat  in  the  West  Indies ;  S. 
mammotum,  paniculatum,  and  cemuum  have  the  reputation 
of  being  diuretic  and  astringent  (Lindley's  Ftcra  Mediae 
p.  512.) 

SOLA'NUM  DULCAMAHA,  an  indigenous  petenmal 
climbing  plant,  common  in  wet  aud  shady  places,  especiaUy 
hedges.  It  has  a  remarkably  zigzag  stem,  with  alieraat* 
leaves,  the  lower  ones  lanceolate,  entire,  the  upper  hastate; 
the  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  potato,  but  are  smaller,  and 
are  succeeded  by  a  cluster  of  red  berries.  This  plaot  is 
called  tooody  nwhuhade,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Atropa 
Belladonna,  or  Madly  nightshade.  The  young  twiga  or  tops 
are  ofiicinal,  and  they  should  be  gathered  in  spring,  befon 
the  flowering  of  the  plant,  or  in  autumn,  while  ihe  leaves 
are  yet  freth,  as  much  activity  seems  to  belong  to  the 
leaves,  and  the  twigs  are  best  from  plants  about  ihroe  years 
old.  When  fresh,  tlie  plant  hasan  unpleasant  odour,  which  is 
in  a  great  measure  lost  by  drying,  as  is  also  a  lar|^  portion 
of  water.  The  taste  is  at  first  bitter  and  slightly  acrid, 
then  sweet;  hence  the  name  bitter-tweet  given  to  iu 

Tea  pounds  of  the  dried  twigs  yield  two  pounds  of  extract. 
Aeooiding  to  itaS,  100  pound*  of  perfeoUy  drieti  steiiB 
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yield  a  bittoMiweet  oxtraotive  (pinroglycion).  81 ;  vageto- 
animal  matter,  3 ;  gummy  extractive.  12 ;  gluten  with  wax. 
I ;  ra»in  with  benzoic  acid,  2 ;  gum,  ataroh,  lalu  (chiefly  of 
lime).  8 ;  and  woody  fibre,  62.  Solanina  has  been  found 
by  Detfoaaes.  Whether  picroglyeion  is  a  distinct  principle, 
or  a  combination  of  solanina  with  sugar,  is  doubtful. 

Bittersweet,  when  taken  fresh,  has  a  slightly  narcotic  in- 
fluence, causing  also  nausea,  vertigo,  and  a  dryness  of 
throat,  like  other  solanaceous  poisons.  If  delirium  display 
itself,  it  is  always  of  a  most  frantic  kind.  Perspiration  or 
an  increased  discharge  of  urine  generally  occurs,  followed 
by  gentle  purging.  _ 

Bitter-sweet  is  chiefly  employed  m  cutaneous  diseases, 
especially  of  the  scaly  kind,  such  as  lepra ;  it  may  be  given 
internally,  while  a  strong  wash  of  it  is  applied  externally. 
It  is  also  useful  in  some  vesicular  diseases,  such  as  herpes 
and  ecaema.  In  these  its  virtues  as  an  external  application 
may  be  increased  by  dissolving  in  it  sulpburet  of  potass. 
This  combination  relieves  most  effectually  the  intolerable 
irritation  of  these  complaints. 

It  is  usually  ordered  in  the  form  of  decoction,  but  long 
boiling  is  destructive  of  its  powers.  Slow  simmering  is  pre- 
ferable. The  extract,  when  prepared  firom  the  fresh  plant 
with  a  low  degree  of  heat,  is  a  good  form  for  internal  admi- 
nistration, as  it  may  be  combined  with  antimonials. 

In  cases  of  poisoning  'by  the  berries,  the  stomach-pump 
should  be  usea  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  moderate  vene- 
section is  of  service. 

SOLAR  CYCLB.    [Pbbiods  or  Rbtolotion.] 

SOLAR  SYSTEM.  We  have  given  the  elements  of  the 
planetary  motions  minutely  in  the  several  articles  Mxr- 
CURY,  Vbnus.  &c.  together  with  such  physical  peculiarities 
as  belong  to  them  severally,  and  independently  of  the 
System;  the  general  phenomena  of  their  motions  Mvebeen 
deduced  from  the  great  principle  of  Gravitation  ;  their 
history,  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  plan  of  this  work  to  give  it,  has 
been  treated  in  Astbonomy.  It  remains  to  bring  together 
the  dimensions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  system,  and  to 
notice  such  points  as  could  not  properly  find  a  place  under 
any  of  the  heads  just  mentioned. 

By  the  Solar  System  is  meant  that  collection  of  bodies 
which  contains  the  sun,  the  planets  which  revolve  round 
Dim,  their  satellites,  and  such  periodic  comets  as  have  had 
their  returns  successfully  predicted.  The  system  of  the 
antients  includes  the  Earth  as  a  fixed  centre,  with  the  Moon, 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Sun,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn.  That 
of  the  modems  includes  at  this  day  the  Sun  as  a  governing 
body  (but  not  as  a  fixed  centre).  Mercury,  Venus,  the 
Earth  (with  the  Moon),  Mars,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres,  Pallas. 
Jupiter  and  four  satellites.  Saturn  (with  the  ring)  and  seven 
satellites,  and  Uianuswith  six  satellites,  besides  the  comeU 
of  Halley.  Encke,  and  Biela.  The  following  svmbols  are 
used  to  represent  these  bodies,  to  which  we  nai  the  received 
explanation,  wittiout  expressing  any  opinion  about  it: — 
©  Sua  ^  Mars  %  Jupiter 

a  Mercury  6  Vesta  (modem)  4  Saturn 

9  Venn*  X  Juno  (modern)    ¥  Uranus  (modem) 

e  or  6  Earth  (mo-  P  Ceres  (modem) 
>  Moon       [dern)  ^  FMlas  (modem) 

The  symbol  for  the  Sun  is  all  that  modem  abridgment  has 
left  of  a  face  surrounded  by  rays  :  Mercury  has  the  cadu- 
eens,  or  rod.  entwined  bv  two  serpents :  Venus  a  circular 
looking-glass  with  a  handle :  the  Earth  (a  modern  symbol) 
has  a  sphere  with  an  equator,  and  also  (with  gome)  an  in- 
verted symbol  of  Venus.  Those  who  first  used  it  did  not, 
we  presume,  know  that  they  might  be  makinga  looking-glass 
turned  upside  down  represent  their  planet  The  symbol  of 
the  moon  is  obvious :  Mars  has  what  regains  of  a  spear 
and  shield:  Vesta,  an  altar  with  fire  on  it :  Juno,  a  sceptre : 
Ceres,  a  reaper's  smtbe:  Pallas,  the  head  of  a  lance :  Ju- 
piter, supposed  to  be  a  symbol  of  the  thunder  (arm  and 
band  holding  thunder?) :  Saturn,  an  altered  form  of  a  mower's 
scythe,  the  emblem  of  time:  Uranus,  the  initial  letter  of 
Herachel.  the  discoverer's  name,  with  a  symbol  of  a  planet 
attached.  But  others  have  thought  that  Mercury  was  de- 
signated by  putting  a  and  r  together,  the  initials  of  irriXiSaiy ; 
Venus,  from  the  first  and  last  letters  of  *tKrf6pot ;  Jupiter, 
from  the  first  and  last  letters  of  ZcAc-  These  signs  are 
found  on  very  old  manuscripts  and  gems,  variously  figured, 
hut  all  with  some  general .  resemblance  to  the  modem 
printed  forms. 

We  are  nov  to  atate  the  relative  dimentiont  of  <he  Solar 


System  in  a  rough  manner.  This,  we  thJak,  it  may  bo  ineful 
to  do  in  such  a  manner  that  any  two  planets  may  be  oom- 
pared  with  one  another  without  computation. 

And  (best,  as  to  the  relative  distances  from  the  sun,  we 
have  the  following  table  : — 
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2652 
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1259 

725 

3686 
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This  table  is  a  succession  of  columns,  each  of  which  re- 
presents the  comparative  mean  distances  of  the  p^lanets  ttcm 
the  sun.  In  each  ooluma  one  of  the  distances  is  made  100 
or  1000,  and  the  rest  are  expressed  accordingly ;  except  only 
in  the  fifth  column,  iiwwhica  the  mean  distance  of  the  four 
small  planets  is  made  100.  Thus  we  see  by  inspection  Uiat 
Uranus  is  about  1 2^  times  as  far  flrom  the  Sun  as  Mars ;  about 
19  times  as  far  as  the  Earth ;  about  26^  times  as  &r  as  Venus ; 
and  about  7i  times  the  mean  distance  of  the  four  smalt 
planets.  Also,  taking  the  mean  distance  of  the  small 
planets,  we  see  that  the  distances  from  the  sun  are  as  the 
numbers  15.  27,  38.  58.  100.  197,  361,  725 ;  and  if  we  Uke 
the  first  away  flom  all  the  rest,  we  have  12,  23.  43,  85, 182, 
346,  710  ;  in  which  it  will  "be  observed  that  each  is  about 
double  of  the  preceding.  Kepler  had  observed  a  progres- 
sion, without  assigning  a  law ;  and  had  also  noticed  that 
one  term  appearra  US  be  missing.  Bode  assigned  the  law 
which  has  just  been  noticed;  noticing  also  the  apparently 
missing  term.  The  existence  of  a  planet  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter  was  accordingly  suspected;  and  at  last,  to  the 
astonishment  of  astronomers,  four  little  bodies,  looking 
more  like  fhigments  of  a  planet  than  planets,  were  dis- 
covered at  a  distance  from  the  Sun  so  near  to  that  which 
had  been  suspected,  that  their  mean  distance  fills  up  its 
place  in  the  series  as  well  as  that  of  any  other  planet.  It 
was  of  course  immediately  suspected  (when  only  two  had 
been  discovered)  that  these  were  remains  of  some  planet 
which  had  been  shattered  by  explosion  or  other  cause ;  and 
the  encouragement  which  t&is  idea  gave  to  look  for  further 
fhigments.  was  perhaps  one  of  thelnain  causes  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  remaining  two.  This  law  of  Bode,  as  it  has 
been  called  firom  the  astronomer  who  first  noticed  it,  may  be 
thus  expressed :  if  a  be  the  distance  of  Mercury,  and  a-\-  b 
of  Venus,  then  a  -(-  26  is  that  of  the  Earth,  a  -f  46  of  Mars, 
a  -I-  86  of  the  small  planets,  a  -{- 166  of  Jupiter,  a  •)■  326  of 
Saturn,  and  a  -{-  646  of  Uranus ;  all  nearly. 

To  convert  the  above  relative  distances  into  actual  ones, 
consider  the  distance  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  as  23984 
mean  semidiameters  of  the  earth,  the  mean  semidiameter 
being  3956  miles ;  so  that  the  distance  in  question  is  95 
millioiu  of  miles.  The  semidiameter  of  the  sun  is  1 11*454 
times  that  of  the  earth  ;  so  that  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun  may  be  called  215  semidiameters  of  the  sun. 
One  of  our  olnects  in  this  article  is  to  correct  the  absurd 
notions  derived  from  the  playthings  called  orreries,  and 
the  diagrams  exhibited  in  books  and  lectures.  Let  the 
capital  letter  O  of  the  type  which  stands  at  the  bwinning 
of  the  article  in  this  work  represent  the  sun ;  then  the 
earth  is  a  speck  which  would  need  a  good  microscope  to 
show  it ;  and  its  distance  from  the  sun  is  represented  by 
11  inches,  or  nearly  two  inches  more  than  the  length  of  one 
of  our  columns.  Sir  John  Herschel  describes  the  Solar 
System  thus:— 

Flueb  OfejMt  which  npMMiU  it. 

Sun.  Olobe  of  4  fiMt  diameter. 

Mercury.  Grain  of  mustard  seed. 

Venus.  A  pea. 

Earth.  A  pea. 

Mars.  A  rather  large  pin's  be«d. 

Juno,&c  Chrains  of  sand. 

Jupiter  A  moderate  sited  orange. 

Saturn.  A  small  orange. 

Uranus.      A  fbll  sixed  cherry,  or 
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The  exeentritittf  of  a  planet  meant  the  fractional  pan  tff  | 
a  planet's  mean  distanoe  by  Which  its  greatest  or  least  AH- 
tance  exceeds  or  flilU  short  of  the  mean  distance.     Ar- 
ranging the  planets  in  the  order  of  their  exeentrieities,  we 
have 
For  Venua   -007    For  Satom   -056    For  Mercury  -206 

„    Earth    -017      „    Ceres      -078      „    Pallas     -24-2 

„    Uranus  -047      „    Vesta     *089      „    Juno      -258 

„    Jupiter '048      „    Mars      '093 

That  is,  if  the  mean  distance  of  Venus  were  called  1000, 
ite  greatest  distance  woald  be  only  1067  and  its  least  993. 
But  if  the  mean  distance  of  Jano  were  called  1000,  its 
greatest  distance  would  ber  1268  and  its  least  distance  742. 

We  now  give  a  table  for  the  times  of  tvrolation,  similar  to 
that  given  for  the  distances '— 
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The  explanation  of  this  table  resembles  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  times,  instead  of  distances,  being  the  objects  of 
comparison.  Thus,  if  a  revolution  of  Jupiter  contain  1000 
parts  of  time,  that  of  Saturn  has  2428  such  parts:  and  the 
revolution  of  Uranus  is  84*01  as  long  as  that  of  the  earth. 

In  the  following  table  will  be  seen  the  absolute  time  of 
revolution  in  days,  and  also  numbers  expressive  of  the  com- 
parative aneles  moved  over  in  a  day  by  each  planet,  and 
.he  intervals  (in  days)  between  two  conjunctions  with  the 
sun: — 
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Thus,  Venus  revolves  in  225  days  (all  the  numbers  in 
this  article  are  more  roughly  given, than  in  the  articles 
specially  devoted  to  the  planets) ;  is  in  conjunction  with  the 
sun  at  intervals'  of  584  days ;  and,  with  its  mean  mo- 
tion, would  describe  274°  in  the  heavens  while  Jupiter  de- 
scribes 23°'l.  Saturn  moves  2'01  minutes  daily ;  the  earth, 
59'  8"-3. 

The  minor  elements  (in  a  general  consideration)  may  be 
4e8t  described  by  diagrams ;  the  inclinations  of  the  orbits 
may  be  represented  by  the  following  lines,  which  show  the 
slope  or  inclination  of  each  orbit  to  the  orbit  of  the  earth  or 
plane  of  the  ecliptic.  None  of  the  old  planets  have  an  inclina- 
tion of  more  than  7°,  while  in  the  new  planets  the  same 
element  varies  from  7°  to  35°. 


In  the  next  figure  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  represented : 
OB  is  the  line  which  points  to  the  astronomical  first  point  of 
Aries,  or  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  arrows  represent  the 
directions  of  the  planetary  motions.  On  the  outer  circle  are 
represented  the  longitudes  of  the  ascending  nodes  of  the 
different  planets,  or  the  lines  in  which  they  are  found  when 
they  rise  throueh  the  ecliptic  from  the  southern  to  the 
northern  side  of  it.  On  the  inner  circle  are  represented  the 
longitudes  of  their  perihelia,  or  points  of  nearest  approach 
to  the  sun.    The  slow  change*  which  take  place  in  these 


Jupiter  and  his  satellites  might  be  enclosed  in  a  sphere 
having  a  radius  of  about  2^  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
sun;  Saturn  and  his  satellites  in  a  sphere  of  7}  the  radius 
of  the  sun;  and  Uranus  and  his  satellites  in  a  sphere  of  <i 
the  radius  of  the  sun.  The  earth  and  moon  [Moon]  might 
be  contained  in  a  sphere  of  one-half  the  radius  of  the  sun. 

In  apparent  diameter  Mercury  varies  from  5''  to  12"; 
Venus  from  10"  to  61";  Mars  from  4"  to  18";  the  small 
planets  hare  diameters  hardly  measurable;  Jupiter  from 
30"  to  46";  Saturn  from  14"  to  18";  Uranus  from  a  little 
less  to  a  little  greater  than  4". 

If  the  radius  of  the  sun  were  lUvided  into  1000  parts, 
there  would  be  as  follows  in  the  radii  of  the  several  planets : 
— Mercury,  SJ;  Venus,  81;  the  Earth,  9;  Mars,  4!;  Jupi- 
ter, 97^;  Saturn,  85;  and  Uranus,  39.  If  the  bulk  of  the 
sun  were  divided  into  a  million  of  parts,  Mercury  would  be 
a  little  less  than  one-twentieth  of  one  of  the  parts;  Venus, 
two-thirds  of  a  part;  the  Earth,  three-quarters  of  a  part; 
Mars,  one-tenth  of  a  part;  Jupiter,  925  parts;  Saturn,  720 
parts ;  Uranus,  58  parts.  The  Moon  is  about  the  third  part 
of  Mercury  in  bulk. 

The  mass  of  the  planets  varies  very  much  (Vom  what  it 
would  be  if  they  were  nearly  of  the  same  substance.  From 
the  effects  of  the  planets  in  attracting  their  satellites,  '■om- 
pared  with  the  effects  of  the  sun  upon  themselves,  it  is 
fuiind  that  if,  according  to  Cavendish's  experiment,  we 
take  the  earth  to  be,  at  a  mean,  5}  times  the  density  of 
water,  or  about  half  that  of  lead,  the  sun  may  be  considered, 
as  to  density,  to  be  made  of  asphaltum,  or  rather  heavy 
coal ;  Jupiter  of  the  same ;  Uranus  of  a  material  very  little 
heavier ;  Saturn  of  maple-wood ;  the  Moon  of  diamond  or 
topaz.  By  other  modes,  of  course,  than  that  of  their  satellites. 
Mercury  is  found  to  be  three  times  as  dense  as  the  Earth ; 
Venus  of  about  the  same  density ;  and  Mars  aboot  three- 
quarters  as  dense  as  the  Earth. 

The  sun  revolves  about  its  axis  in  about  25^  sidereal 
days ;  Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  and  Mars,  all  revolve  in 
about  the  same  time,  from  23i  h.  to  24ih.;  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  severally  revolve  in  about  10  h.  and  10^  h.  About 
Uranus  nothing  is  known  in  this  respect. 

From  what  precedes,  a  sufficient  general  notion  may  be 
colleoted  of  the  dimensions  of  the  Solar  System,  and  we  now 
proceed  to  some  other  points  connected  with  it.  As  to  its 
place  among  the  fixed  stars,  it  is  only  within  the  last  tvo 
years  that  the  distance  of  any  star  from  our  system  may  be 
said  to  have  been  positively  measured.  [Pakallax.]  The 
star  61  Cygniis  shown  to  be  more  than  340,000  times  as  far 
from  our  system  as  its  most  distant  discovered  planet  is  from 
the  sun.  As  to  the  question  of  the  motion  of  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem in  space,  no  such  phenomenon  has  been  made  apparent 
Were  any  such  motion  to  exist,  of  a  degree  sufficient  to 
have  a  sensible  effect,  it  is  obvious  that  the  stars  which  the 
system  is  leaving  would  appear  to  draw  nearer  together, 
while  those  to  which  it  is  approaching  would  appear  to  be- 
come wider  apart.  W.  Herschel  thought  at  one  time  that 
some  such  phenomenon  was  slightly  perceptible,  and  that 
the  system  was  in  motion  towuds  the  constellation  Her- 
cules; but  the  fact  has  received  no  confirmation.  That  the 
whole  System  is  in  motion  more  of  less,  mechanical  consi- 
derations make  almost  certain.    Whatever  motion  the  cen* 
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tra  of  gravity  bad  at  any  one  tinw.it  is  damonttntble  that  it 
inv*t  keep  unaltered,  except  by  the ,  attraetion  of  the  fixed 
(tars ;  and  it  is  miUiona  to  one  against  there  having  \>9*a 
DO  motion  whatever  of  this  centre  at  the  time  when  the  sys- 
tem received  its  organization.  And  if  there  he  any  attrac- 
tion from  the  fixed  stars,  however  little,  soma  motion  must 
be  produced.  Centuries  of  close  observation  on  double  stars 
may,  and  probably  will,  detect  the  motion  of  our  system. 
All  that  can  be  said  up  to  the  present  time  is,  that,  be  it 
what  it  may,  it  is  exceedingly  small,  compared  with  the  dis- 
tance of  our  System  from  these  stars. 

The  next  question  mav  be,  is  there  any  evidence  in  our 
System  of  any  secondary  law  of  formation,  indicating  a  con- 
nection between  the  mode  of  creation  of  one  planet  and 
another.  The  will  and  power  of  the  Creator  are  the  final 
causes  both  of  the  initiation  and  maintenance  of  this  vast 
machine ;  but  in  the  latter  there  are  visible  secondary  laws, 
that  of  attraction,  for  instance :  were  there  any  in  the  former  ? 
Attempts  at  investigation  on  this  point  have  been  frequently 
considered  atheistical ;  a  foolish  notion  arising  out  of  those 
views  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  Motion,  p.  4^2.  Those 
who  can  only  think  of  the  Cr«a^or  and  forget  the  Maintainer, 
and  who  virtually  separate  the  office  of  the  latter,  and  give  it 
to  the  '  laws  of  nature,'  may  reasonably  fear  that  they  would 
have  to  give  up  also  the  former  office  to  the  '  laws  of  crea- 
tion,' if  such  were  found ;  which  would  be  (but  owing  only 
to  their  own  interpretation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  world 
continue*  to  exist)  a  renunciation  of  the  idea  of  Deity  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  manner  in  which  it  began  to  exist. 
But  to  those  who  keep  constantly  in  view  the  met  which  no 
modem  theist  disputes,  that  the  same  power  which  created 
continue*  to  create  in  preserving,  and  Uiat  the  '  laws  of  na- 
ture' are  only  expressions  of  the  manner  in  which  this  pre- 
servation is  seen  to  act,  will  look  upon  the  'laws  of 
creation'  to  be  as  simple  and  natural  an  object  of  phi- 
losophical inquiry  as  those  of  the  ascent  of  sap  in  a  plant, 
or  of  the  revolution  of  a  planet.  The  proper  reply  to  a 
charge  of  atheism  brought  against  those  who  investigate 
any  mode  of  action  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  at  any  ficut 
time,  is  the  retort  of  semi-atheism  against  those  who  make  it. 

Many  speculations  have  been  made  upon  the  formation 
of  the  several  planets,  but  none  which  has  any  appearance 
of  connecting  the  phenomena  of  one  planet  with  those  of 
another,  except  by  Laplace  {Syiteme  du  Mnnde,  vol.  ii., 
note  7),  in  what  has  been  called  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
This  conjectural  theory-,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention, 
never  received  any  particular  notice,  to  our  knowledge,  firom 
any  writer  in  this  country,  until  Mr-Whewell's '  Astronomy 
and  General  Physics,'  the  third  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises, 
appeared,  in  which  it  is  announced  that  toe  nebular  theory 
was  ushered  in  with  expressions  which  showed  Laplace  to 
be  a  professor  of  atheism.  What  Laplace  really  thought 
on  these  subjects,  as  we  have  said  before  [Laflacb],  we  do 
not  know,  nor  would  it  really  matter  if  he  were  what  he  was 
represented  to  have  been ;  for  a  coi^ecture  nay  be  ingenious, 
and  a  theory  sound  in  its  details,  even  though  its  author 
made  it  stand  in  the  place  of  a  Creator.  But  considering  the 
collateral  associations  connected  with  such  a  charge,  it  will 
be  well  to  examine  into  the  fact  whether  there  was  any 
such  announcement;  and  to  do  this  fairly,  we  qaust  quote 
both  Mr.  Whewell  and  Laplace.  The  former  says, — '  Wa 
have  referred  to  Laplaoe  as  a  profound  mathematician,  who 
has  strongly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  arrangement 
by  which  the  stability  of  the  Solar  System  is  secured  is  not 
the  work  of  chance ;  that  "  a  primitive  ccaue  has  directed 
th'e  planetary  motions."  This  author  however,  having  ar- 
rived, as  we  have  done,  at  this  conviction,  does  not  draw 
from  it  the  conclusion  which  has  appeared  to  us  so  irresis- 
tible, that  "  the  admirable  arrangement  of  the  Solar  System 
cannot  but  1>«  the  work  of  an  intelligent  and  most  power- 
ful Being."  He  quotes  these  expre^ons.  which  are  those 
of  Newton,  and  noints  at  them  as  instances  where  that 
great  philosopher  nad  deviated  from  the  method  of  true 
philosophy.  He  himself  proposes  an  hypothesis  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  primitive  cause,  of  which  he  conceives  the 
existence  to  be  thus  probable.' 

Here  are  two  assertions: — 1,  That  it  is  the  doctrine  of  an 
intelligent  Creator  which  Laplace  *  points  at'  as  a  deviation 
from  true  philosophy  ;  %  That  Laplace  proposes  his  nebu- 
lar hypothesis  as  a  primitive  cause.  We  pay  a  writer  of 
Mr.  Whewell's  character  the  compliment  of  inserting  here 
matter  which  would  more  appropriately  appear  in  a  review 
of  bis  work:  Bod  w«  deny  that  Laplace  has  been  well 


detoribed  in  either  assertion.  Our  obicet  is  to  dear  til* 
nebular  hypothesis  from  the  unphilosophical  character  with 
which  its  first  appearance  is  thus  presented,  and  Iky  no 
means  to  uphold  the  moral  dignity  of  Laplace.  Until  the 
biting  facta  connected  with  his  treatment  of  his  benefactor 
[Vol.  xiii.,  p.  32S]  are  answered  or  explained,  that  great 
mathematician  must  be  called  a  time-server ;  and  we  sus- 
pect that  his  '  Systdroe  du  Monde'  only  treats  the  intelligent 
Creatoi  whom  his  mind  acknowledged,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  afterwards  treated  Napoleon-  It  was  published  in  1796, 
a  period  which  would  well  explain  the  mere  suppression  of  all 
allusion  to  the  Supreme  Being:  and  one  of  these  things  must 
be  true ;  either  Laplaoe  was  what  Mr.  Whewell  styles  him, 
or  he  had  not  the  courage  to  declare  himself  otherwise  in 
his  age  and  country.  But  what  we  have  here  to  do  with 
is  the  assertion  that  he  did  more — that  he  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  a  Supreme  Being.    His  words  are  a*  follows,  the 

fassages  to  which  we  wish  to  draw  attention  being  in 
lalics : — '  I  cannot  here  help  observing  how  much  Newton 
has  departed  on  this  point  from  the  method  which  be  else- 
where BO  happily  applied.  After  the  publication  of  his 
disooveries,  this  great  geometer,  abandoning  himself  tc 
speculations  of  another  nature,  inquired  into  the  motive* 
which  made  the  Author  qf  nature  gtve  to  the  Solar  Syttem 
the  constitution  whilsh  we  have  described.'  Laplace  then 
quotas  Newton's  Scholium  cPrincipIa,  pp.  10,  11,  where 
we  have  translated  the  whole)  thus :  *Am  all  thete  regular 
motion*  have  no  origin  m  meehameal  cautes,'*  &o.  &o. 
down  to  *  all  parts  of  the  heavens.'  He  then  further  quotas, 
'  This  most  elegant  group,  &o.  can  only  arise  from  the 
design  and  government  of  a  powerful  and  intelligent  Being.' 
He  (Liaplace)  continues  thus,  speaking,  so  far  as  the  mere 
notion  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  concerned,  rather  in  approba- 
tion :  '  He  repeats  the  same  thought  at  the  end  of  his 
Optics,  in  which  be  would  have  been  still  more  confirmed  if 
he  had  known  what  I  have  demonstrated,  namely,  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  planets  and  satellites  is  precisely  that 
which  makes  a  certain  provision  for  their  stability.  "  Blind 
destiny,"  say*  Newton,  "  can  neve/  make  the  planets  move 
thus  with  such  small  irregularities,  which  appear  to  come 
from  the  mutual  action  of  the  planets  and  comets,  and  which 
will  probably  become  greater  and  greater  in  the  course  q/ 
time,  until  at  last  the  System  will  again  require  its  author 
to  put  it  in  order."  But,'  proceeds  Laplace,  *  may  not  this 
arrangement  of  the  planets  be  itself  a  consequence  of  the 
laws  of  motion,  ana  may  not  the  Supreme  Intelligence, 
which  Newton  makes  to  interfere,  have  already  made  it 
depend  upon  a  more  general  law?  Are  we  to  qfirm  that  the 
[unlimited]  preservation  of  the  Solar  System  is  a  part  of  the 
intention*  qjf  the  Author  of  nature  f '  This  we  should  sum 
up  as  follows :  Laplace  charges  Newton  with  a  departure 
from  philosophical  principles  in — 1,  Speculating  on  the 
motives  of  the  Creator  ;t  2,  Assuming  the  probability  that 
his  works  would  not  lost  his  time  without  his  own  super- 
natural interference;  3,  Assuming  that  he  intended  to 
preserve  the  Solar  System  for  ever.  But  Mr.  Whewell 
singles  out  only  one  part  of  Laplace's  quotation,  and  without 
paying  anv  attention  to  the  remarks  which  explain  his 
meaning,  declares  that  Laplace  '  pointed  at'  Newton's  de- 
claration of  belief  in  God  as  a  piece  of  bad  philosophy ; 
whereas  this  part  of  his  quotation  is  only  followed  by  the 
remark  how  much  stronger  he  himself  (lAplace)  had  been 
able  to  make  the  sort  of  evidence  on  which  Newton  rested ; 
and  the  sentence  selected  by  Mr.  Whewell  as  '  pointed  at,' 
coupled  with  the  remark  specially  made  on  that  sentence, 
has  rather  the  appearance  of  being  pointed  at  with  approba- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  Laplace  propounded 
the  nebular  theory  as  a  primitive  cause,  it  is  true  that  he  did 
so  in  his  own  sense  of  the  words.  Mr.  Whewell  means  by 
primitive  cause  a  first  cause,  as  those  words  are  usually 
understood:  and  he  asks  (and  the  question  would  hava 
been  much  to  the  purpose  if  Laplace  bad  really  meant  the 
same  thing  as  himself  by  the  words  primitive  cause), '  Was 
man,  with  bis  thought  and  feeling,  his  powers  and  hopes, 
bis  will  and  conscience,  also  produced  as  an  ultimate  result 
of  the  condensation  of  the  solar  atmosphere  7'  But  Laplace 
speaks  as  follows:  '  Quelle  est  cette  cciwe  jDnnu'A're  /  J'ex- 
poserai  sur  celi,  dans  la  note  qui  lermine  cette  ouvrage,  une 
bypoth^se,*  &c.    And  in  the  very  first  words  of  this  note 

*  Laplac*  nidinUy  thuimht  tbmt  br  meohanlcal  cftuiet  Newtou  BBlot 
trliat  we  now  c«tl  iccond  cauaei.    Seo  the  refereDce  just  mode- 

t  NttWtoa'i  SchuUiun  duei  nut  mm  to  us  to  du  any  aodi  thing;  but  th&t  It 
not  the  queBtfajD. .  Laplace*!  appruval  or  diaappiuTal  u  of  Goun«toli««fpUM 
to  hit  own  interpretation  of  Newton'i  meaning,  not  to  oun. 
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we  find,  '  Or  a,  ponr  remonter  k  la  amu  dec  moavemena 
pimittft  du  systime  planetaire,*  &c.  This  then  is  what 
Laplace  understood  by  primitive  ernue,  a  eaute  of  the 
primitive  motions ; — an  improper  use  of  language,  if  the 
reader  pleases ;  but  when  a  man  puts  his  own  meaning  on 
his  own  words,  no  one  has  a  right  to  fix  the  oonsequenees 
of  another  meaning  upon  him. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  nebular  the6ry,  which  is  a  con- 
jecture proposed  with  much  doubt  by  Laplace,  as  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  moHotu  of  the 
several  planets  obtained  those  remarkable  resemblances 
which  are  found  to  subsist,  without  making  the  inquiry  ex- 
tend to  anything  except  their  motions.  All  the  planets 
move  in  otte  direction  round  the  sun,  and  their  sateUites 
move  in  the  same  direction  round  themselves ;  those  that 
are  known  to  revolve  round  their  axes  (and  the  contrary  has 
been  proved  of  no  one  of  them)  also  revolve  in  the  same 
direction,  and  their  equators  are  not  much  inclined  to  their 
orbits.  The  excentricities  of  the  planets  and  satellites  are 
in  no  case  very  large,  and  generally  very  small ;  and  the 
inclinations  of  their  orbits  to  one  another  are  generally  small. 
Many  nebulsa  in  the  heavens  appear,  when  examined,  to 
consist  of  a  bright  nucleus  surrounded  by  nebulous  matter; 
in  others  it  is  found  that  the  apparently  nebulous  matter 
eonsista  of  stars.  This  gave  Laplace  the  idea  that  our  Sys- 
tem might  originally,  that  is,  previously  to  the  establishment 
of  its  present  order,  have  been  a  large  nebula  of  which  the 
•nn  was  at  the  centre.  Imagine  a  large  nebulous  mass  in 
•  state  of  revolution,  with  a  solid  or  at  least  less  nebulous 
centre,  round  which  it  revolves :  call  this  central  nucleus 
the  sun.  Assume  the  ordinary  laws  of  matter  to  be  true  of 
this  nebulous  mass ;  and  also  that  it  extends  as  for  as  such 
an  atmosphere  can  do ;  namely,  until  the  attraction  of  the 
whole  upon  particles  at  the  equator  is  equal  to  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  those  particles.  If  condensation  should 
begin  to  take  place,  arising  from  loss  of  heat,  the  mass 
would  revolve  more  and  more  rapidly  as  it  was  condensed 
into  less  and  less  spacf ;  but  it  aoes  not  follow  that  the 
equatorial  particles  would  fitU  in  towards  the  centre:  they 
are  balanced  by  the  equality  of  the  centripetal  and  centri- 
fugal forces;  and  might  form  a  ring  round  the  rest  of 
the  mass.  If  the  process  were  conducted  with  great 
regularity,  this  nng  and  the  mass  of  vapour  might  undergo 
eontitiual  condensation  together,  until  ihe  increasing  velo- 
city of  rotation  prevented  the  formation  of  the  ring  from  con- 
tinuing. The  departures  from  complete  regularity  which 
might  exist  in  the  mass  might  cause  disturbances  in  the 
formation  of  the  ring*,  which  might  end  in  there  being  one 
or  more  (not  many)  permanently  revolving  round  the  rest 
of  the  mass  condensed  into  a  solid  body,  in  the  manner  of 
Saturn  and  its  rings.  Such  regular  formation  however 
might  be  rarely  continued  long  enough;  and  if  the  rings 
got  broken,  each  ring  would  become  several  masses,  which 
would  revolve  nearly  at  the  same  distance,  and  nearly  with 
the  same  velocity :  such  a  result  is  seen  in  the  four  small 
planets.  But  as,  generally  s{>Mking,  these  masses  would, 
by  irmgularitie*  in  their  velocities,  be  combined  into  one* 
at  last,  each  broken  ring  would  form  a  new  nebulous  mass, 
revolving  round  the  diminished  central  nucleus :  and  if  a 
number  of  such  masses  were  formed,  those  nearer  to  the 
central  mass  would  move  with  the  greater  velocity,  and 
would  be  both  smaller  and  denser  than  the  external  ones : 
the  first  circumstance  certainly,  the  second  and  third  most 
probably.  Again,  each  mass  would  have  a  motion  of  revo- 
lution m  the  same  direction  [Motion,  DiKEcnoN  of]  as 
the  motion  round  the  primary ;  for  when  the  ring  becomes 
broken,  its  internal  parts  have  a  somewhat  more  rapid 
motion  than  the  external  ones,  which  would  give  the  motion 
of  rotation  noticed.  And  the  rotations  thus  created  in  the 
internal  masses  would  probably  be  greater  than  those  in 
the  external  masses.  The  orbits  of  the  masses  would  ne- 
cessarily be  nearly  circular,  and  not  much  inclined  to  each 
other  ■  but  for  irregularities,  quite  circular,  and  in  the  same 
plane.  In  each  of  the  nebulous  masse*,  tiius  detached  and 
revolving,  condensation  might  again  give  rings  or  satellites 
or  both ;  but  in  all  probabUity  3ie  external  masses  would 
get  more  satellites  than  the  internal  ones :  the  orbits  of  the 
satellites  must  be  also  nearly  circular,  and  not  much  in- 
clined.   All  the  preceding  circumstances,  both  those  which 

*  If  mnv  ■ttinbm  of  muiM,  catmbi*  of  eoherinf,  MToln  In  oiblti  to  neu 
to  OM  UKAha  that  Uwy  miut  eoho*  when  th«T  <uma  to  thiir  minlmnm  dh- 
BUe*.  aoiUui  but  u  aUolnla  and  mathemalical  eqoalhy  in  thair  nwan  valo- 
onMcan  kaep  tham  MraaoaBtty  aanadai;  thaamallaat  tnemMlitr  moat  at 
■■at  briag  Umb  aU  MfMbtr. 


are  certain  and  those  whidi  ere  probable  (Laplace  eonflned 
himself  to  the  former),  are  actually  existing  in  the  Selar 
System;  consequently  this  hypothesis,  though  subject  to 
serious  difficulties,  deserves  attentive  consideration,  at  often 
as  any  new  knowledge  of  the  constituent  parts  of  our  system 
shall  render  a  reference  to  it  likely  to  produce  evidence  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  As  a  substitute  for  intelligent  crea- 
tive power,  if  such  a  thing  were  intended,  it  would  do  tio 
better  than  any  other ;  for,  as  Mr.Whewell  observes,  a  man 
with  will,  power,  and  conscience,  cannot  be  admitted  to  be 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  cooling  of  a  nebulous  atmo- 
sphere. Nevertheless,  as  exhibiting  a  possible  mode  in 
which  the  Creator  of  mind  and  matter  made  the  laws  of 
formation  resemble  those  of  continuation,  as  far  as  the  mo- 
tions of  the  system  are  concerned,  this  hypothesis  is  strikingly 
explicative  of  what  we  really  see.  But  even  if  we  were  to 
take  it  to  be  a  true  explanation,  it  would  only  be  one  step 
of  ihe  ascent,  and  the  next  question  would  be,  what  higher 
process  distributed  the  parts  of  this  nebulous  mass  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  place  those  outermost  which  were  fit  to  form 
a  planet  so  distant  from  the  source  of  light  and  heat  as 
Uranus,  and  to  support  the  appropriate  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  which  analogy  would  induce  us  to  suppose 
must  exist  there. 

The  history  of  astronomy  teaches  us  that  the  system  in 
which  we  live  has  not  undergone  any  apparent  change  for 
more  than  2000  years;  and,  on  inquiring  into  the  connection 
which  exists  between  one  planet  and  another,  or  the  laws  of 
gravhation,  it  is  found  that  so  far  as  their  mutual  actions 
are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  change  ever 
should  take  place.  If  the  central  }foAj  were  the  only  one 
which  attracted  the  rest,  and  as  long  as  the  laws  of  matter 
remained  unaltered,  it  is  certain  that  nothing  could  alter  the 
revolutions  of  a  system  of  planets,  unless  two  orbits  inter- 
sected, and  the  planets  of  those  orbits  happened  to  come  to 
the  intersecting  part  at  the  same  time,  and  to  strike  each 
other.  But  the  planets  are  subject  to  the  action  of  each 
other  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  sun,  and  no  instant  elapses 
without  every  orbit  undergoing  a  slight  change  from  every 
one  of  the  planets  of  the  other  orbits.  Jupiter  alone  pro- 
duces on  the  earth's  orbit  in  one  year  more  change  than  we 
have  any  right  to  say  all  the  comets  put  togrether  would  do 
in  a  hundred.  And  yet  the  system  not  only  continues  with- 
out any  sensible  change,  but,  one  circumstance  alone  ex- 
cepted, to  which  we  shall  presently  allude,  is  demoaatrably 
formed  to  continue  for  a  most  enormous  length  of  time,  un- 
less some  new  action  should  arise,  or  some  external  cause 
begin  to  operate.  As  it  is  sometimes  stated  that  a  complete 
mathematical  demonstration  has  been  given  of  the  elenui 
stability  Qf  the  Solar  System,  so  far  as  the  mutual  actions  of 
its  parts  are  concerned — an  assertion  which  is  altogether  in- 
correct— It  may  be  worth  while  to  enter  a  little  on  the  detaiU 
of  this  subject. 

The  disturbing  forces  of  the  planets  on  each  other  cannot 
have  their  effect*  calculated  all  at  once ;  but  each  force  must 
be  divided  into  an  infinite  series  of  terms,  the  flnt  of  which 
contain^  all  the  terms  of  the  first  dimension,  the  aecond  all 
those  of  the  second,  and  so  on.  Of  all  these  terms  each  is 
much  less  in  its  effect  than  the  preceding ;  so  that  in  fact 
the  first  two  dimensions  are  all  that  produce  any  sensible 
effect  in  any  time  which  it  is  worth  while  to  consider.  Oc- 
casionally it  happens  that  terms  of  the  third  and  fourth  di- 
mensions have  been  required  to  be  used,  but  almost  all  the 
sensible  perturbations  of  the  system  depend  on  terms  of  the 
fint  two  ordera.  As  far  as  any  effects  arising  from  such 
terms  are  concerned,  Lagrange  and  Poisson  are  adaiiued  on 
all  bands  to  have  demonstrated  the  stability  of  the  EMir 
System:  and  considering  the  natureof  the  process  emploved, 
and  there  being  no  appearance  of  any  circumstance  which 
looks  likely  to  lead  to  a  different  result  in  any  of  the  re- 
maining terms  of  the  disturbing  forces,  it  may  be  highly 
probable  that  a  fiirther  investigation  would  show  the  same 
thing,  if  all  the  dimensions  of  the  disturbing  forces  were 
employed.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  (Phil.  Ma^.,  February,  1831) 
has  pointed  out  the  forms  which  Airlher  investigation  wouU 
apparently  produce,  and  which  would  (unless  a  detailed  in- 
vestigation should  lead  to  something  not  discoTerable  a 
priori)  bear  out  as  certain  what  we  have  juat  stated  to  be 
probable.  But  though  all  the  presumptions  lie  on  the  side 
of  those  who  would  assert  the  proposition  absolutely  of  ail 
dimensions  of  the  disturbing  force,  it  is  not  yet  time  to  sav 
that  it  is  a  certain  mathematioal  eonseqnenoe  of  the  theoa 
ofgrmvitation.  Digitized  by  VjOLJV IV 
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Vbao  the  •ffaeti  of  nratnrbation  are  examined,  as  Ikr  as  the 
awond  dimension  of  ttie  disturbing  force,  it  appears  that  the 
immense  mass  of  the  sun  compared  with  that  of  any  planet, 
Ibe  great  distance  of  the  planets  ftom  each  other  as  com- 
pared with  their  amonats  of  departure  from  spherical  taaa, 
the  amall  axoentrioities  and  inclinations  of  their  orbits,  and 
their  motions  being  all  in  one  direction,  give  the  following 
mathematical  consequences  of  the  law  of  attraction: — 
First,  the  longest  or  major  axes  of  the  planets'  orbits  are  not 
subject  to  any  slow  variations  of  very  long  period ;  all  their 
variations  being  excessively  small,  and  soon  destroyed  by 
the  production  of  oontiyry  variations.  It  is  very  often  stated 
that  the  miyor  axes  are  subject  to  no  variation ;  this  is  to  be 
understood  only  of  teeular  variation  (or  of  very  long  period). 
One  year  is  not  precisely  the  same  as' another  to  any  frac- 
tion of  a  second ;  but  the  average  year  of  one  long  period  i> 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  another ;  or  at  least  the  mean 
years  of  the  two  periods  becotne  more  nearly  equal  the 
longer  the  periods  are  made.   But  the  excentricities  and  in- 
clinations are  subject  to  long  periodic  alterations,  the  times 
of  their  recurrences  not  being  exactly  settled,  fh>m  the  diffi- 
culty of  their  determination.    How  then  is  it  known  that 
they  are  periodic?    For  instance,  the  exeentricity  of  the 
Earth's  orbit  is  subject  to  a  yearly  diminution  of -00004,  its 
value  in  1801  being '017.    Had  this  diminution  been  an 
increase,  as  it  is  ip  Mercury  and  Jupiter,  it  might  d  priori 
appear  possible  that  this  increase  should  continue  until  the 
orbit  (preserving  the  same  major  axis)  should  be  so  elon- 
gated that  the  ultimate  approach  to  and  recession  from  the 
sun  should  give  our  planet  the  alternate  climates  of  Mei^ 
eury  and  Mars,  and  thus  no  doubt  destroy  it  as  the  abode 
of  beings  constituted  like  ourselves.    It  is  found  however 
that  the  following  relation  must  exist: — If  at  any  one  mo- 
ment the  square  of  the  exeentricity  of  each  planet  be  multi- 
plied by  its  mass  and  the  square  root  of  its  mean  distance 
from  the  sun  (represented  in  numbers),  the  sum  of  all  these 
products  must  be  the  same  as  it  was  at  any  moment  past,  or 
will  be  at  any  moment  future.    And  if  in  each  product  the 
tangent  of  the  inclination  to  a  fixed  plane  be  substituted  for 
the  exeentricity,  the  resulting  equation  is  true.   From  such 
relations  as  these,  and  others  connected  with  them,  it  is 
shown  that  so  fiir  as  the  mutual  actions  of  the  planets  are 
ooncemed,  no  one  exeentricity  nor  inclination  can  increase 
indefinitely,  but  all  their  changes  must  be  periodic,  and 
confined  within  rather  small  limits.    The  approach  of  the 
•cliptie  to  the  equator,  for  instance,  which  amounts  to  about 
half  a  second  in  a  year  (and  which  leads  speculators  some- 
times to  talk  about  a  past  time  when  the  ecliptic  passed 
Aroiigh  the  pole,  and  a  fliture  time  when  it  will  coincide 
with  the  equator),  must  stop  long  before  the  ecliptic  reaches 
tiie  equator,  and  attain  a  minimum  inclinatioa,  after  which 
the  two  will  begin  to  separate;  the  whole  oscillation  being 
less  than  three  degrees.    The  whole  result  is  summed  up 
thus :  As  far  as  terms  of  the  second  order  (inclusive)  in  the 
disturbing  forces,  and  as  long  as  only  the  mutual  attractions 
of  the  planets  aot,  there  is  a  mathematical  certainty  that  the 
Solar  System  will  remain  in  its  present  state,  the  elements 
of  the  different  orbits  oscillating  about  certain  mean  values, 
fh>m  whieh  they  are  never  very  distant:  except  only  the 
longitudes  of  the  nodes  and  perihelia,  which  change  with 
velocities  which  are  always  very  near  to  a  certain  mean 
velocities.    The  probability  is  very  small  that  the  higher 
dimensions  of  the  disturbing  forces  would  affeet  this  result, 
and  certainly  only  in  a  length  of  time  to  which  the  longest 
periods  known  are  trifling  in  comparison. 

This  Inst  point  however  is  of  the  less  importance,  since  it 
has  become  highly  probable,  within  the  last  few  yean,  that 
an  external  cause  does  exist,  which  must,  unless  there  be  a 
counteracting  force  of  whidi  we  know  nothing,  in  time 
cause  the  dertraetion  of  the  Sjrstem.  If  the  planets  move 
in  any  medium  which  resists  their  motions,  however  little, 
the  consequence  must  be  a  gradual  diminution  of  their 
mean  distances  from  the  sun,  and  a  gradual  increase  of 
tbair  velocities,  ending  in  their  absolutely  fidling  into  the 
•un.  For  the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  aotual  existence 
of  such  a  resisting  medium,  see  Cohbt,  p.  394.  This  re- 
tarding agent  seems  to  show  a  rapid  effect  upon  so  at- 
tenuated a  mass  as  Bncke's  eomet,  though  thonssnds  of 
ye«r»  have  elapsed  without  its  producing  any  sensible  effect 
upon  the  planets.  Little  as  it  may  concern  us  directly, 
tlieae  speculations  have  an  interest,  both  as  to  the  glimpse 
toey  give  of  the  possible  destiny  of  our  System,  and  from 
their  asaoeiation  with  the  history  of  past  and  the  hope  of 
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fiiture  discovery.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  sewBea 
has  drawn  out  so  much  of  mathematical  talent,  or  indirectly 
excited  such  an  influence^  upon  other  branches  of  physical 
research,  as  the  application  of  the  theory  of  gravitation  to 
the  development  of  the  planetary  motions. 

For  more  detail  upon  the  sulgeet,  in  a  popular  manner, 
the  English  reader  may  consult  Sir  •John  Heischel's 
'  Treatise  on  Astronomy,'  in  the  Cabinet  Cydo^edia,  or  Mrs. 
Somerville's  '  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Scienoea. 

SOLA'RIO,  ANTONIO  DE,  caUed  '  II  Zingaro,'  or  the 
Oipsy,  was  born  in  1382,  at  Chivita,  in  the  Abrussi,  ae 
cording  to  Dominici  (  Vite  d«'  Pittori  Naptditttni),  butothers 
have  contended  that  he  was  a  Venetian.  He  was  a  gip^ 
by  birth,  and  in  his  youth  was  a  sort  of  itinerant  blacksmith. 
He  was  not  a  mere  tinker,  a  mender  of  kettles  and  sauce- 
pans, for  he  is  said  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  house  of 
the  painter  Colantonio  del  Fiore  at  Naples,  on  account  of 
his  skill  in  making  implements  of  iron.  Nearly  the  same 
story  is  related  of  Solano  as  of  MaUys,  the  blacksmith  of 
Antwerp.  [Matsys.]  Solario  fell  in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
Colantonio,  and  she  fell  in  love  wi(h  him.  Solaria  made  pro- 
posals, butCk>lantonio  said  that  he  would  never  consent  that 
his  daughter  should  marry  any  one  but  a  painter  of  reputa- 
tion at  least  equal  to  his  own.  The  gipsey  was  not  to  be  thus 
got  rid  of;  he  asked  to  be  allowed  ten  years  to  study  the  art, 
and  Colantonio,  to  satisfy  his  daughter,  assented.  Solario 
became  a  pupil  of  Ijppo  Dalmasi  at  Bologna,  with  whom 
he  remained  six  or  seven  years,  and  afterwards  travelled 
through  thechief  towns  of  Italy  in  order  to  study  the  works 
of  other  masters.  In  rather  more  than  nine  years  he  re- 
turned in  disguise  to  Naples,  and  having  presented  to  the 
fueen  of  Naoles  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  infant 
esus  crownea  by  angels,  and  also  been  permitted  to  paint 
a  portrait  of  the  queen,  Colantonio  was  tnen  invited  to  view 
the  productions  of  the  unknown  artist,  of  which  he  ex- 

Eressied  the  highest  admiration.  Solario  then  disooveied 
imself,  and  soon  afterwards  became  the  son-in-law  of  (Col- 
antonio. His  reputation  was  immediately  established,  and 
he  was  much  employed,  espeoially  at  Naples,  in  painting 
altar-pieces,  and  in  decorating  the  walls  of  convents  ana 
other  religious  houses  with  frescoes.  In  the  fine  expression 
of  his  heads,  and  in  the  richness  and  harmony  of  his  colour- 
ing, he  hss  been  compared  to  Titian.  He  is  abo  praised  for 
the  graceful  action  of  his  figures,  but  is  said  to  be  defeetive 
in  the  drawing  of  the  hands  and  feet  Solario  was  also  dis- 
tinguished as  an  illuminator  of  manuscripts,  especially 
Bibles.  He  died  in  14SS.  Vasari  has  not  included  Solario 
in  his  '  Lives.' 

(Dominici,  Vitt  tW  Pittori  Napolitani;  Mosehini,  if«- 
mori«  deUa  Vita  di  Antonio  d»  Solario,  detto  II  Zmgwro, 
Pittore  Viniziano,  Venezia,  1828.) 

SOLA'RIUM.    [TRocHiDiB.] 

SOLDA'NIA.    [FoRAMiNiFXRA.  toL  x..  p.  348.] 

SOLDERING,  according  to  Dr.  Ure  (Diet.  qfArtt,  &c.X 
is  '  the  process  of  uniting  the  surfaces  of  metals,  by  Ae  in- 
tervention of  a  more  fusible  metal,  which,  being  melted 
upon  each  surface,  serves,  partly  bv  chemical  attraction, 
and  partly  by  cohesive  force,  to  bind  them  together.'  In 
accordance  with  this,  which  is  the  ordinary  acceptation  <rf 
the  word  soldering,  a  solder  may  be  defined  as  a  metallic 
cement  employed  to  unite,  by  being  fused  between  them, 
two  pieces  of  metal.  Such  an  explanation  however,  though 
correct  in  most  cases,  does  not  apply  to  every  kind  of  solder- 
■"K  i  *  process  having  been  recently  introduced  by  which 
pieces  or  metal  may  Im  perfectly  united  without  the.  inter- 
position  of  solder. 

In  the  ordinary  mode  of  soldering,  the  alloy  used  as  a  solder 
must  be  more  fusible  than  the  metal  or  metals  which  are  to 
be  united,  and  must  have  a  strong  affinity  for  them.  The  sol- 
der usually  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  metal  to  which 
it  is  to  be  applied,  in  combination  with  some  more  easily 
fVidble  metals.  To  insure  perfect  meiallic  union  between 
the  soldw  and  the  surfaces  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  be  made  perfectly  clean  ana  free  from  oxide 
and  that  the  atmosphere  be  excluded  during  the  operation, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  oxide  while  the 
process  is  going  on.  This  is  effected  in  various  ways,  but 
most  commonly  by  the  use  of  borax,  sal  ammoniac,  or  rosin, 
either  mixed  with  the  solder  or  applied  to  the  surfoces  to 
be  joined.  Mr.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  has  recently 
made  some  interesting  experiments,  the  resuks  of  which 
are  given  in  a  paper  '  On  the  Tbeoiy  and  Practice  of  Sol 
dering  Metals,'  which  was  read  liefore  the  Liverpool  Poly- 
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tMbaio  Sociatjr  in  M«y,  1840,  and  published  in  tlw  '  Meobs- 
nic'it  Mftgasioe,'  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  729,  &e.  An  almMt  infinite 
variety  of  alloys  are  used  in  diffecent  kinds  of  soldering,  the 
principal  of  which,  as  recoamended  by  the  best  authorities, 
will  be  described  below,  classified  according  to  the  metals 
which  tbey  are  commonly  used  to  unite. 

IHatinim  is  soldered,  according  to  Dr  Ur«,  with  fine 
gold. 

For  gold  it  is  usual  to  employ  an  alloy  of  fine  cold  with 
silver  or  copper,  or  with  both  of  those  metals.  These  are 
sometimes  used  in  the  following  proportions: — pure  gold 
twelve  parts,  pure  silver  two  parts,  and  copper  four  parts. 
The  metals  are  fused  together,  beat  into  thin  leaves,  and 
then  softened  by  annealing.  Borax  mixed  to  a  thick  con- 
sistence with  water  is  applied  to  the  joint,  and  the  solder  is 
melted  by  the  blowpipe.  It  is  staled  in  Brewster's  '  Edin. 
Enoy.,'  that  the  borax  may  be  removed  by  boiling  water,  or 
diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid;  and  that  the  paleness  of 
the  solder  may  be  remedied  by  melting  upon  its  sijrface  a 
mixture  of  two  parts  of  nitre  and  one  of  burnt  alum,  and 
then  washing  it  off  with  hot  water.  The  same  authority 
states  that  gold. articles  may  be  cleaned  after  soldering  by 
boiling  them  in  urine  and  sal  ammoniac,  and  those  of  silver 
by  boiling  in  alum- water. 

Sileer  solders  usually  consist  of  silver  mixed  with  brass, 
and  sometimes  with  sine.  Dr.  XJre  states  that  pure  tin  is  oc- 
casionally used  as  a  solder  for  silver,  but  that  the  solder  com- 
monly used  is  an  alloy  of  five  parts  silver,  six  brass,  and  two 
sine  Some  authorities  give  nineteen  silver,  one  copper, 
and  ten  brass,  as  the  proportions  in  jewellers'  silver  solder; 
and  two  parts  of  pure  silver  to  one  of  brass  as  the  composi- 
tion of  solder  for  plating.  Another  solder  for  coarser  silver 
has  four  parts  silver  to  three  of  brass,  with  a  little  borax ; 
and  a  hard  silver  solder  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  silver  and 
fine  brass.  The  addition  of  sine  softens  this  alloy.  Mr. 
Gill,  in  an  article  on  soldering  in  jewellery,  in  the  '  Tech- 
nical Repository,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  63,  states  that  the-tbin  laminated 
•older  is  cut  up  into  very  small  bits,  and  applied  with  borax 
and  water.  The  article  to  be  soldered  is  laid  on  charcoal 
ashes,  and  submitted  to  the  jet  of  a  blowpipe.  To  prevent 
the  solder  from  spreading  over  the  surrounding  parts,  they 
may,  be  observes,  be  coaled  with  Indian  ink  laid  on  with  a 
namel'a-hair  pencil.  The  fluid  borax  is  also  applied  with  a 
hair-pencil,  and  the  solder  with  the  end  of  the  ivory  handle 
on  which  the  pencil  is  Bxed.  Filagree-work  is  soldered  in 
a  somewhat  different  manner;  the  minute  parts  being  laid 
together  in  their  proper  position  on  a  flattened  piece  of 
chvcoal,  which  is  smeared  with  a  thick  solution  of  gum 
tragacantb  to  bold  them  steady.  The  fluid  borax  is  then 
brushed  over,  and  the  solder,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  is 
sprinkled  upon  it.  In  this  as  in  all  other  kinds  of  soldering, 
whenever  several  parts  must  be  successively  put  tlM^tber,  it 
is  necessary  to  use  solders  of  different  degrees  of  fusibility ; 
the  least  fiuible  being  used  first,  so  that  the  joints  made 
with  it  may  not  be  disturbed  by  the  heat  of  the  subsequent 
operations. 

Spelter  solder  is  used  for  brass,  copper,  and  iron,  and  «son- 
sists  of  zinc  (spelter)  mixed  with  oopper  or  brass,  and  some- 
times also  with  tin.  The  proportions  vary  greatly.  Gill 
gives  eighteen  parts  brass,  three  sine,  and  two  tin  ;  or  six- 
teen parts  copper,  sixteen  zinc,  and  one  tin.  (  Technie.  Rep,, 
U  432.)  Dr.  lire  says  it  consists  of  zinc  and  copper  in 
nearly  equal  parts.  Brewster's  '  Edin.  Enoy.'  describes  it 
as  consisting  of  two  parts  sine  and  one  brass,  and  observes 
that  the  addition  of  one  dwt.  of  silver  to  each  ounce  is  a 
great  improvement.  In  the  '  Diet.  Teohnologique,'  aa 
qnoted  in  vol.  vi.  of  Gill's  'Technical  Repository,'  p.  181,  the 
following  solders  for  copper  are  mentioned :— eight  copper 
and  one  zinc,  which  form  a  very  bard  yet  fusible  and  mal- 
leable solder ;  three  copper  and  one  zinc ;  and  ten  copper 
and  one  zinc.  The  latter  forms  the  hardest  but  least  fusible 
•older.  Generally  the  addition  of  oopper  increases  the 
hardness  and  diminishes  the  fusibility  of  the  alloy.  For 
bard  brass  solders  the  same  proportions  are  recommended, 
but  brass  is  substituted  for  oopper.  The  proportions  may 
vary,  it  is  stated,  from  two  to  sixteen  parts  of  brass  to  one 
part  of  sine.  Six  brass,  one  sine,  ana  one  tin,  form  a  soft 
solder  for  brass.  An  alloy  of  two  parts  oopper  and  one  part 
tin  is  sometimes  used  as  a  hard  solder.  All  the  above-men- 
tioned bard  solders  are  granulated,  and  applied  to  the  joint 
in  tlie  form  of  a  coarse  powder. 

Artiotes  of  wrougM-iron,  and  some  qualities  of  eteel  aUo, 
may  be  soldared  with  cast-iron ;  the  cast-iion  being  ra> 


peatedly  heated  and  quenched  in  water,  by  wUcb  it  becomes 
sufficiently  friable  to  be  beaten  to  a  coarse  powder  with  an 
iron  pestle  and  mortar.  Several  papers  respecting  titis 
method  of  soldering  were  published  in  the  '  Technical  Re- 
pository,' vols,  i.,  iii.,  and  iv. ;  iVom  which  it  appears  that 
the  process  was,  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  prac- 
tised in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  was 
rather  a  welding  than  a  soldering  operation ;  the  soldar  being 
applied  in  the  fbrm  of  a  black  shining  composition  resembling 
pitch,  which  Mr.  Gill  conceived  to  be  cast-iron  powdered 
and  mixed  with  glass  of  borax ;  and  the  joints  being  sub- 
jected to  a  slight  hammering.  Th^  parts  united  by  tbii 
means  are  stated  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable.  In  making 
fine  steel  instruments,  gold,  either  alone  or  with  a  slight 
alloy  of  oopper,  is  often  used  a*  solder.  Silver  solder,  being 
less  expensive,  and.  nearer  the  colour  of  the  steel,  is  pre- 
ferred by  some  for  this  purpose.  An  alloy  of  nineteen  partH 
fine  silver,  one  copper,  and  two  brass,  has'been  recommended 
for  steel  joints.  In  larger  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  a  solder 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  tin  and  iron  is  sometimes  used. 

Common  plumber*'  solder  is  made  of  two  parts  lead  and 
one  part  block  tin ;  or  of  the  same  metals  mixed  in  nearly 
equal  quantities;  bismuth  is  added  when  it  is  desired  to 
make  the  alloy  more  fusible.  Soft  solder  has  two  parts  tia 
to  one  lead ;  and  other  alloys  of  tin,  lead,  and  bismuth,  are 
used  for  uniting  various  articles  of  lead,  tin,  pewter,  and 
other  soft  compounds.  Such  highly  fUsible  solders  are 
usually  cast  in  ingots  or  strips,  and  melted  a*  they  are  used 
by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  soldering-iron,  which  it 
tipped  with  oopper — that  metal  being  preferred  for  its 
greater  affinity  for  tin.  In  soldering  tin  plates  together, 
their  edges  are  made  to  overlap ;  but  in  almost  every  other 
case  the  edges  to  be  joined  are  made  only  to  meet,  the  solder 
being  run  between  their  abutting  edges. 

The  'Technical  Repository  '  (vol.  iv.,  p.  S7)  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  curious  mode  of  soldering  resorted  to  in  order  to 
fix  upon  the  back  of  the  dial-plate  of  a  watch  the  small 
copper  studs  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  plate  which  en- 
closes the  wheel-work.  The  beat  required  for  melting 
spelter  solder  would  be  injurious  to  the  enamel,  and  there- 
fore the  studs  are  made  of  wire  plated  with  silver,  and  fixed 
by  melting  the  silver  on  their  sides,  and  causing  it  to  run 
down  to  their  base,  where  borax  and  water  is  previously  laid. 
Thus  the  studs  are  &xed  without  applying  the  jet  of 
the  blowpipe  immediately  to  the  back  of  the  enamelled 
plate. 

A  kind  of  soldering,  called  bumitig-to,  has  been  long 
practised  in  some  cases  with  sheet-lead,  wbere  it  has  been 
desirable'  to  make  a  vessel  entirely  of  that  material ;  the 
junction  being  effected  by  pouring  melted  lead  on  to  the 
edges  to  be  united,  until  they  fuse  together.    Somewhat 
similar  to  this  is  the  process  recently  inti-oduced  under  the 
name  of  ou'o^enoiM  «oM^rifi^.    This  process,  which  is  tbe 
invention  of  a  French  gentleman,  M.  de  Richemont.  con 
sists  in  the  union  of  two  pieces  of  metal  without  the  inter 
position  of  any  solder,  by  fusing  them  at  the  point  of  junc 
tion  by  jets  of  flame  from  a  gas  blowpipe.    The  apparatus 
used  for  the  purpose  contains  a  hydrogen  gas  generator 
bellows  for  atmospheric  air,  and  valves  for  regulatine  the 
proportion  in  which  the  gas  and  air  are  to  be  mixed.    A 
complete  description,  with  outs,  of  this  machine,  is  given  in 
the  'Mechanic's  Magasine'  (vol.  xxxii.,  p.  d46).     The  in- 
vention has  been  rewarded  in  Paris  by  a  gold  medal,  at  tbe 
National  Exhibition  of  Arts,  and  is  patented  in  this  country. 
It  has  hitherto  been  applied  chiefly  to  lead,  but   appears 
suitable  for  metals  more  aiffioult  of  fusion.    By  its  adoption 
lead  may  be  applied  very  extensively  in  chemical  vessels,  in 
which  the  use  of  solder  has  been  inconvenient  or  impos- 
sible, owing  to  its  degree  of  expansibility  differing  from  that 
of  lead,  and  its  greater  liability  to  be  acted  upon  by  acids. 
Tbe  joints  formed  in  this  way  are  also  much  neater  and  lea 
liable  to  flaws  than  those  made  by  the  common  process.    It 
appears  by  the  paper  referred  to  at  the  commenoemeDt  of 
this  article,  that  Mr.  Spencer  discovered  this  process  ataou* 
the  same  time  as  M.  de  Richemont ;  and  his  experiments 
lead  him  to  suppose  that,  by  varying  the  admixture  of  gases, 
a  jet  of  tiame  may  he  produced  of  intensity  suitable  for  any 
metal  to  which  it  may  be  deaired  to  apply  the  new  mods  of 
soldering. 

SOLDIER  is  a  term  applied  now  to  every  man  employed 
in  the  military  service  of  a  prince  or  state,  but  it  was  at 
first  given  io  suoh  persons  only  as  were  expressly  ent^^^pad 
for  pay,  to  follow  some  ehief  in  his  varlike  expeditions 
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Cnsr  mentions  •  band  of  600  men  c&Ued  ■  soldurii,*  vho 
bound  themselTes  to  attend  tbeir  leader  in  action  and  to 
live  or  die  with  him  (De  Bello  Cfallieo,  iii.  22),  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  served  for  pay.  By  some  the  word  has 
been  thoaght  to  oome  ftom  *  solidus,'  the  name  of  a  eoin 
under  the  Roman  empire,  whi<^  may  have  been  received 
as  the  payment  for  the  service.  . 

The  troops  which  formed  the  armies  of  the  Crusaders 
were  engaged  to  serve  for  pay,  for  though  the  nobles  volun- 
tarily entered  into  the  war,  their  vassUs  were  not  obliged 
by  the  tenure  of  their  fle£i  to  accompany  them.  Pire  Daniel 
(Hitt.  de  la  Miliee  R:,  torn,  i.,  p.  103)  expresses  his  belief 
that  lyiilip  Augustus,  near  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
was  the  first  of  the  French  kings  who  had  hired  troops,  at 
least  in  any  considerable  body,  in  his  service ;  and  the  prac- 
tice of  retaining  such  troops  appears  to  have  been  afterwards 
very  generA.  It  is  probable  that  men  hired  tor  the  wars 
were,  from  the  time  of  that  prince,  called  soudoyers  or  soul- 
dyours,  that  is,  stipendiaries ;  but  the  name  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  the  'Chronicles'  of  Froissart,  where  it  is  applied 
to  the  hired  troops  both  of  France  and  Germany.  It  is 
stated  that  Jaques  Dartvell  (von  Artaveld)  of  Ghent  (1339) 
kept  a  guard  of  60  or  80  soaldyera,  each  of  whom  was  paid 
four  Flemish  groats  daily  (liv.  i.,  e.  29).  About  the  same 
time  Philip  de  Valois,  in  ravenge  for  an  inroad  which  had 
been  made  into  his  country,  gave  leave  to  the  soodyeis  of 
France  to  plunder  the  lands  of  Sir  John  of  Hainault  (liv.  i., 
c.  44) ;  and  the  name  occurs  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
work.  This  class  of  troops  at  that  time  engaged  tbemielves 
to  fight  for  any  party  which  would  employ  and  pay  them ; 
and  when  not  occupied  in  the  warS,  they  used  to  wander 
about  the  country  in  large  bodies,  plundering  the  people  and 
committing  every  enormity.  The  terms  'routiers'  and 
*  brigands,'  as  words  of  reproach,  were  applied  to  them,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  as  formidable  to  those  who  hired 
them  as  to  the  enemy.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  of 
Franca,  Bertrand  da  Ouesclin  led  them  into  Spain  to  serve 
against  Peter  the  C!ruel,  and  in  that  country  great  numbers 
of  them  remained,  yet  the  disorders  which  they  caused  in 
Fraiioe  did  not  terminate  till  Charles  VII.,  in  1445.  and 
Louis  XL,  in  1480,  established  a  regular  militia,  which  was 
paid  by  the  stale. 

In  the  wardrobe  account  of  Kdward  I.  (1300)  the  term 
soldier  occurs  fluently,  and  Grose  considers  that  the  per- 
sons so  designated  were  of  a  different  class  from  the  other 
troop*.  Some  of  them  are  called  '  soldiers  ncutifers,'  or 
esquires;  some,  'soldiers  constables;'  and  others,  simply 
'  soldiers  ;*  but  the  pay  of  all  was  the  same,  viz.  one  shilling 
per  day.  (Mil.  Antiq.,  vol.  i.,  p.  326.)  From  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  to  the  end  of  the  rsign  of  Edward  IIL  the  daily 

gay  of  a  banneret  was  4«.,  taik  of  a  knight,  8«. ;  that  of  a 
obiler,  a  sort  of  light  horseman,  was  6d. ;  of  a  erossliow- 
man,  4</. ;  and  of  an  archer,  id.  In  that  age  the  stipendiary 
troops,  or  soldiers,  were  raised  in  England  by  commissions 
(granted  by  the  king  to  persons  who  undertook  to  enlist  men 
for  a  certain  pay  (which  was  made  to  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  service),  and  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  tansom- 
money  which  might  be  obtained  in  the  war. 

Little  obai^  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  pay  of  the 
English  soldiers  between  the  times  of  Edward  III.  and 
Mary.  We  find  that  during  the  reign  of  this  queen  the 
daily  pay  of  a  captain  of  heavy  cavalry  was  10*.,  and  of  a 
cavaliy  soldier  1*.  6d.  The  pay  of  a  eaptain  of  light  ca- 
valry was  6«.,  and  of  a  soldier  \».  The  pa^  of  a  captain  of 
foot  was  4«.,  of  a  lieutenant  2«.,  of  an  ensign  1«.,  and  of  a 
foot  soldier  9d. ;  a  halbardier  and  a  haekbutter,  en  hone- 
baok,  had  each,  1*.  daily.  In  the  times  of  Elizabeth,  James 
I.,  and  Charles  I.,  the  pay  of  the  officers  was  a  little  raised, 
but  that  of  a  private  foot-soldier  was  still  8<1  per  day: 
during  the  civil  wars  the  pay  of  the  latter  was  9a,  but  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.  it  was  again  reduced  to  8<i  At 
that  time  the  pay  of  a  private  trooper  was  2«.  6d.,  and  that 
of  a  private  dragoon  was  If.  6(f.,  including  in  both  cases 
the  allowance  for  the  horse.  It  is  evident  that  the  pay  of 
the  private  soldier  in  later  tinus  is  far  from  having  been 
raised  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  value  of  money. 

While  armour  was  in  xeneral  use,  the  common  soldiers  of 
England  were  distinguished  only  by  searfb  or  by  badges,  on 
the  latter  of  which  were  impressed  the  arms  of  their  several 
leaden ;  bat  in  the  reirn  of  Henry  VIII.  something  like  a 
uniform  was  worn,  and  it  appears  that  the  coloar  of  the 
man's  upper  garments  was  then  generidly  white ;  the  soW 
4atK»  ih  thif  king's  particnisr  serviee  only,  had  on  their  eoats 


a  representation  of  the  cross  of  St.  G«orge.  However,  M 
an  army  beinr  raised  in  1944,  the  soldiers  were  ordered  t» 
wear  coats  of  blue  eloth  bordered  with  red.  White  cloaks 
marked  with  ted  crosses  oontinved  to  be  the  uniform  of  the 
troops  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary ;  but  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  the  infkntry  soldiers  wore  a  oassoek  and  long 
trowsen,  both  of  which  were  of  Kentish'  grey :  the  cavalry 
were  fiimished  with  red  cloaks  reaching  down  to  the  kne« 
and  without  sleeves.  Grey  coats,  with  breeehes  of  the 
same  colour,  continued  to  be  the  uniform  as  late  as  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  William  III.,  but  soon  after  that  time  red 
became  ihe  general  colour  for  the  eoats  of  the  Brltidt  in* 
fan  try  soldiers. 

The  low  condition  of  the  first  soldiers  in  France  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  article  Infantry:  with  respect  to  those 
of  England  in  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI., 
we  have  a  more  favourable  account ;  for  Sir  John  Smithe, 
in  the  preface  to  his  tract  on  *  Military  Instruction '  ( 1 S9 1 ), 
observes  that  the  order  and  discipline  in  the  armies  during 
the  reigns  of  those  kings  were  so  good,  that  the  men,  on 
being  discharged,  were  never  seen  to  become  rogues  or  to 
go  begging  under  pretence  that  they  had  been  soldiers,  as, 
he  observes,  they  now  most  commonly  do.  In  the  preface 
to  his  '  Discourses  on  the  Forms  and  Bfl'eets  of  Weapons' 
(li90),  he  complains  that,  in  his  time,  the  commanders  of 
troops  serving  abroad,  instead  of  publishing  regulations  for 
the  conduct  of  the  men,  gave  a  few  laws  artfU%  tending  to 
deter  the  soldiers  from  demanding  their  pay,  bat  in  no  way 
prohibiting  them  fh>m  plundering  the  people  of  the  country : 
he  adds  that  they  esteemed  those  soldWs  to  be  the  best  who, 
by  robbery,  could  live  tongest  without  pay.  He  complains 
also  that  while  the  commanders  were  gallant  in  appearance, 
and  had  their  nurses  full  of  gold,  the  soMiers  were  without 
armour,  ragged,  and  barefooted ;  and  that  when  money  was 
to  be  received,  they  used  to  send  the  men  on  desperate  en- 
terprises, in  order  that  they  might  obtain  the  pay  of  those 
who  were  killed.  He  adds  that,  in  the  summer  before  the 
earl  of  Leicester  went  over  (to  Holland)  the  eommanders 
devised  a  manner  of  paying  the  soldiers  which  had  never 
before  been  heard  of;  instead  o'f  money,  the  men  were  paid 
in  provand,  under  pretenee  that  they  knew  not  how  to  make 
purchases ;  by  which  means,  the  food  supplied  being  of  an 
inferior  kind,  greet  part  of  the  sokiiers'  pay  was  put  in  their 
own  pockets.  It  appears  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  being 
informed  of  these  abuses,  caused  the  practice  of  paying  in 
provand  to  be  abolished.  We  find  that  subsequently,  even 
so  late  as  the  time  of  George  I.,  the  pay  both  of  oflScers  and 
private  soldiers  was  frequently  postponed  for  years,  and  was 
sometimes  entirely  withheld.  Happily  sncit  injustice  no 
longer  exists  in  t^e  British  army ;  the  pay  of  the  soldier 
is  assured  to  him  by  the  nation  ;  and  a  well-appointed  cote- 
missariac  provides,  as  far  as  possible,  for  his  wants  while  in 
the  field. 

It  most  be  admitted  that,  till  lately,  the  condition  of  a 
private  soldier,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent, 
was  unfavourable  for  inspiring  a  love  of  the  service  in  his 
mind.  Obliged  to  be  furnished  with  good  clothing  and  to 
preserve  a  becoming  appearance,  that  which  remained  of 
his  scanty  pay  scarcely  sufficed  for  procuring  the  food  ne- 
cessary for  his  support.  In  his  barracks  he  was  snljeet  to 
numerous  petty  details  of  duty,  which  produced  weariness 
and  even  disgust ;  and,  at  all  times,  to  the  restraints  of  dis- 
cipline, which  deprived  him  of  the  recreations  enjoyed  by 
other  classes  of  men.  It  may  be  added,  moreover,  that  the 
soldier  had  too  often  the  mortification  to  find  himself  de- 
spised for  his  poverty  by  persons  with  whom  men  of  his 
condition  are  aceustomed  to  associate.  These  disadvantages 
are  now  however  in  a  great  measure  removed ;  and  the  pay 
of  the  soldier  suffices  to  alTord  him  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  comforts  of  life  in  a  degree,  at  least,  equal  to  those 
which  are  enjoyed  by  an  ordinary  peasant  or  mechanic. 
With  the  improvement  of  bis  condition,  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the  soldiers  has  taken 
place :  men  of  steady  habits  are  indneed  to  enlist,  and  offi- 
cers are  enabled  to  select  the  best  among  those  persons  who 
present  themselves  as  recruits  for  the  army. 

The  duties  of  the  soldier  are  now  rendered  as  little  bur- 
thensome  as  is  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  service ;  and 
the  regulations,  promulgated  by  the  highest  authorities, 
prescribe  that  he  shall  at  all  times  be  tireated  with  mildness 
and  humanity :  even  the  non-oommissioned  officers  are  re- 
quired to  use  patienee  and  fotbearance  in  instructing  the 
leomita  in  their  military  exercists.    When  breaches  of  dis* 
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oipIiiM  on  the  part  of  the  soldier  oblige  a  commander  to 
Cfder  the  infliction  of  punishment,  attention  is  paid  as 
much  aa  powible  to  render  it  a  means  of  promoting  a  re- 
formation of  character :  the  lash  is  now  vary  sparingly 
used.  Wherever  a  regiment  be  now ,  ouartered,  there  is 
established  for  the  soMiers  a  school,  wtiich  the  men  are 
obliged,  as  part  of  their  duty,  to  attend,  and  which  is  gene- 
rally furnished  with  a  library  for  their  use.  The  library 
and  school  are  formed  and  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of 
the  oiBeers,  and  both  have  been  found  to  contribute  greatly 
to  the  preservation  of  sobriety  and  good  conduct  among  the 
men,  by  weaning  them  from  the  naunts  of  idleness  and 
dissipation,  and  giving  them  a  taste  for  useful  knowledge. 

In  time  of  peace  the  soldier,  being  surrounded  by  the 
members  of  civil  society,  must,  fike  them,  conform  to  its 
laws ;  and,  being  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  he 
is,  unconsciously  to  himself  held  in  obedience  by  them ;  so 
that  no  extraordinary  coertion  is  necessary  to  keep  him 
within  the  bounds  of  civil  or  military  law.  But  in  the 
colonies  the  soldier,  even  though  he  be  serving  in  a  time  of 
peace,  has  many  temptations  to  fall  into  a  neglect  or  breach 
of  discipline :  he  is  flr  removed  from  the  friends  of  his  early 
life,  who  may  have  exercised  upon  his  mind  a  moral  in- 
fluence for  good :  he  sees  around  him  only  the  conduct,  too 
frequentiy  licentious,  of  the  lower  orders  of  peoide  in  the 
country  where  he  is  stationed ;  and  it  maybe  that  he  is  not 
fortified  with  the  principles  which  should  have  been  im- 
planted in  his  mind  by  a  sound  education.  The  probability 
of  a  return  to  his  native  land  before  many  years  have  passed 
it  small,  and  the  diseases  to  which  he  is. exposed  from  the 
unhealtbinesa  of  the  climate  frequently  terminate  fatally : 
hence  he  becomes  reckless  from  despair,  and  the  foeilities 
with  which  wine  or  spirituous  liquors  may  often  be  obtained 
lead  him  into  excesses  which,  while  they  accelerate  the  ruin 
of  his  health  and  render  him  unfit  for  duty,  cause  him  to 
commit  offences  both  against  discipline  and  morals.  Thus 
in  the  colonies  there  arises  a  necessity  for  greater  restraints 
on  the  freedom  of  the  soldier,  and  for  the  infliction  of 
heavier  punishments  than  are  required  at  home.  (Maj.- 
Gen.  Sir  Cbas.  Napier,  Remark*  on  Military  Law.)  Lastly, 
in  time  of  war  and  on  foreign  service  a  vigorous  discipline 
is  essentially  necessary:  the  privations  to  which  soldiers 
are  then  exposed  strongly  induce  those  who  are  not  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  moral  and  religious  principles  to 
plunder  the  country-people,  in  order  to  supply  their  imme- 
diate wants,  or  to  drown  the  sense  of  their  sufferings  in 
liquor.  It  ought  also  to  be  observed  that,  in  war-time,  many 
turbulent  spirits  are  induced  to  enter  the  army  in  the  hope 
of  enjoying  the  licence  which  the  military  Ufe  abroad  ap- 
pears to  hold  out.  These  men  are  the  ring-leaders  in  all 
excesses,  and  they  too  commonly  cause  many  of  those  who 
are  weak  in  principle  to  join  them ;  in  such  cases  therefore 
the  most  severe  coercive  measures  must  be  immediately 
applied,  if  discipline  is  to  be  preserved  in  the  army.  The 
efforts  made  by  the  British  oommandets,  during  die  war 
against  the  French  in  Spain,  to  maintain  order,  and  prevent 
the  people  of  the  country  from  being  injured,  were  great 
and  praiseworthy ;  and  perhaps  fewer  erimes  were  eom- 
mittM  by  the  British  troops  than  by  those  of  their  idlies  or 
their  enemies ;  but  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  were  still 
too  many  occasions  in  which  the  national  character  was  dis- 
graced by  the  misconduct  of  its  soldiery. 

SOLE.      [PLRUBONSCTIDiE.] 

SOLECISM  (loloecMmut,  aoKtuuaiiSiA,  a  grammatical 
term  which  is  used  by  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
and  by  modern  grammarians  also,  though  in  a  somewhat 
different  sense.  It  is  defined  by  Sinnius  Capiio  (GeU.,  v. 
20)  as  an  unequal  and  improper  arrangenient  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  that  is,  as  a  violation  of  we  rules  of  syntax. 
Quinctilian  (i.,  s.28)  &c.)  specifies  four  kinds  of  solecisms : 
the  first  consists  in  the  addition  of  a  superfluous  word ;  the 
seeond,  in  leaving  out  one  that  is  necessary ;  the  third,  in 
perverting  the  order  of  the  words  of  a  sentence ;  and  the 
fourth,  in  using  an  improper  form  of  a  word.  The  antients 
also  used  the  word  in  a  wider  sense,  understanding  by  it  any 
kind  of  fault,  error,  or  mistake,  whether  made  in  speaking, 
writicg,  or  acting.  Modem  grammarians  designate  by 
■oiecism  any  word  or  expression  which  does  not  agree  with 
the  established  usage  of  writing  or  speaking.  But  aa  cu^ 
toms  change,  that  which  at  one  time  is  eonsidered  a  sole- 
cism,  may  at  another  be  regarded  as  correct  language.  A 
aoleeism  therefore  differs  from  a  barbarism,  inasmuch  as  tbs 
•alter  oonsisu  in  the  use  of  a  word  or  expreaaion  which  is 


altogether  oontraiy  to  the  spirit  of  the  language,  and  can, 

Eroperly  speaking,  never  become  establiued  as  correct 
inguage. 

The  term  solecism  was  supposed  by  antient  grmmmarians 
to  be  derived  from  Soli,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  wure  the  lan- 
guage of  the  original  Greek  settlers,  who  were  few  in  num- 
bers, became  corrupt  through  the  influence  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded. 
SOLEN.  [PYI.ORID1ANS,  voL  xIXm  p.  US.  «<  teqA 
SOLENA'CB  A,  Lamarck's  name  for  a  fam^y  of  bivalve 
testaceous  moUusks,  including  the  genera  Solen,  Pmoptea, 
and  Gtyeymerit.     [PrLOBiDiAiia,  voL  xix.,  pp.  145,    et 
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OLENE'LLA,  Sowerby's  name  for  a  genus  of  tes&ceous 
bivalve  moUusks  apparently  belonging  to  tfae  f»,iaiXy  Areaeea 
of  Lamarck,  and  ptjlaking  of  the  characters  of  the  genus 
Nueula  [Poltodonta,  toL  xviii.,  p.  363],  and  of  the  fiimily 

SOLENACXA. 

Generic  Character. —  SheU  oval,  equivalve,  sub-equi- 
lateral,  compressed,  covered  with  a  thin  shining  olive-green 
epidermis.  Hinge  with  many  teeth,  three  or  four  of  which 
are  anterior,  and  the  numerous  rest  sharp,  posterior,  lateral, 
and  arranged  in  a  straight  line.  Two  lateral  tmuatlar  im- 
prettioHt.  The  pallial  impreteion  with  a  large  sinus. 
Ligament  external,  prominent,  and  elongated. 

Example,  SoUmeUa  Norritii.  A  few  specimens  of  this, 
the  only  known  species,  were  dredged  up  by  Mr.  Cuming  at 
Valparaiso. 

SOLENIMY'A.  or  SOLEMY'A.    [Ptloudiaits.  vol. 

"'sbtENOCURTtS.  or  SOLECURTUS.  [Ptwjbi- 
DiANa,  vol.  xix.,  p.  144.] 

SOLE'NODON,  a  genus  of  insectivwous  mammals  esta- 
blished by  Brandt  on  a  specimen  sent  from  the  island  of 
Hispaniola  by  Jaeger. 

Generic  Ckaraeler. — Habit  generally  between  that  of 
Surex  and  DidelfAtft.  Muzile  elongated,  the  snout  smooth', 
produced,  and  with  nostrils  at  the  sides  of  its  apex.  Byes 
minute.  Bars  large,  rounded,  nearly  naked.  Body  hairy. 
Stem  and  upper  part  of  the  rump  beset  with  a  few  very 
short  silky  haira.  Feet  ambulatory,  plantigrade,  pentedac- 
tylous ;  claws  fiileular,  those  of  the  fore  Met  the  longest 
Teats  inguinal  7  Tail  long,  smooth,  and  for  the  most  part 
scaly. 

Dental  Fdrmula  —Incisors,—;  molars  (spurioua  -,  true 

-)  =  40. 

The  skull  of  Solenodon  is  considorably  elongated :  the 
occipital,  parietal,  and  temporal  bones  are  moderately  con- 
vex ;  and  the  condyles  of  the  occipital  are  prominent. 
There  is  an  obtuse  crest  on  the  sagittal  suture,  but  none  on 
the  coalesced  frontal  bones.  The  internal  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses alone  are  conspicuous,  thin,  and  joined  by  a  auture 
with  the  perpendicular  parte  of  the  palatal  bone.  There 
is  no  bony  bulla,  and,  consequently,  the  interior  wall  of  the 
tympanic  oaviu  is  only  closed  by  skin.  There  is  no  sygo- 
matic  arch.  The  coronoi'd  process  of  the  mandible  is  di- 
lated and  directed  outwards.  The  angle  of  the  mandible  is 
dilated,  subtetiagonally  rounded,  and  prominent  above  the 
oondyMd  part 

The  two  anterior  upper  incisor  teeth  are  the  largest,  dis- 
joined from  the  others,  perpendicular,  and  unicuspid  :  the 
two  anterior  lower  incisors  are  very  short  and  very  narrow ; 
the  two  middle  are  the  longest,  and  conical,  and  excavated 
on  the  internal  surface  with  a  rather  deep  triangular  canal. 
Brandt  remarks  that  the  structure  of  the  teeth  manifests  a 
greater  similitude  to  that  of  MyogaU  (Mygale)  than  any 
other  genus,    . 

Example,  SoUttodom  paradorut. 

Detenpfion. — Sides  of  thQ  bead  and  neek  dilute  yellow- 
brown,  mixed  with  ferruginous,  and,  occasionally,  with 
grey.  Abdomen  and  feet  dilute  yellow-brown, -with  hardly 
a  mixture  of  grey.  Space,  upon  the  breast  between  the 
anterior  limbs  dilute  ferruginous,  extended  to  the  internal 
side  of  the  feet,  and,  anteriorly,  to  the  cubit.  A  siailarlv 
coloured  space  occupies  the  inguinal  region,  and  also  extends 
upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  legs.  Upper  part  (doraum)  of 
the  muule,  forehead,  vertex,  middle  of  the  nape,  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  back,  tinged  with  black-brown :  the  rest  of 
the  back  black-brown,  the  colour  (more  diluted)  extending 
towaida  the  posterior  part  of  the  sides  and  towards  the  a- 
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torul  lurfaca  of  the  thigtut    The  btsal  and  middle  part 
of  the  scaly  tail  grey ;  tbe  apieal  part  white. 


'm'^' 


The  form  of  the  note  and  of  the  cribriform  plate  leems,  he 
obeervei,  to  indicate  a  well-developed  organ  of  smell. 

The  true  place  of  this  animal  is,  most  probably,  among 
tbe  SouciDiK. 


A,  sknll  of  BotoncMioD  ^prafllo^ :  A,  Men  tnvi  above ;  e.  teen  frOB  below  ; 
«#.  niBullblc  or  lower  jaw;  a.BnfHorpatt  of  the  Inteimaxillarv  bone,  with  the 
two  anterfur  inchoT  terth;  /anterior  lurikce  of  au  anterior  upper  Indaor  tooth; 
ff,  anterior  pnrti  of  the  mandible,  with  tlie  four  anterior  ineiaor  tevth;  A,  the 
erowB  of  a  lecond  or  middle  inciior  tooth  of  the  mandible,  seen  on  ita  interna] 
mirlnce,  and  nhibitiog  ita  triangular  canaL  Th«  forafoiiif  Sguraa  are  nearly 
of  the  natural  ilie.  i,  teeth  of  Ilia  upper  Jaw  laen  lataralty  ;  1, 1,  nat.  ain ; 
»,i,  magoiled.    (Bmndt.) 


SolenodoB  paradcsni.    (Brandt, ' 
Science!  of  81.  Helenbuig..l832sl.) 


Meiaaira  of  the  Imperial  Academy  o< 


faatofUBlwifan     (Braadi.) 
a,  aMarior  pan  of  tbe  anterior  am, aaen  on  the  donal  ot  ancrndei  (,  a 
•larilat  tiew  of  the  aoterior  part  ofUia  poaterior  loot. 

Habit*,  ^. — Brandt  remarks  that  nothing  is  known  of 
Ibe  mode  of  life  of  this  animal ;  but  from  the  structure  of 
tlM  proboecis  and  daws,  he  eoncludea  that  it  must  burrow. 


SOLETELLI'NA.    [Pyloridians,  vol.  xix.,  p.  U4.] 

SOLEURE.    [SotoTHURN.] 

SOL-FA-ING.    [SoLMisATioN.] 

SOLFATA'RA.    [Phlborxi  Campi.] 

SOLICITOR.    [Attornky;  Six  Clerks.] 

SOLID.  SOLIDITY.  (Mechanics.)  A  solid  bodv  is  one 
which  is  composed  of  matter  so  connected  together  that  the 
relative  positions  of  its  parts  cannot  be  altered  without  the 
application  of  sensible  force.  The  force  which  resists  the 
alteration  of  the  relative  positions  is  called  force  of  Cohz- 
siON :  the  perfect  absence  of  this  force  constitute  fluidity. 
[Fluid.] 

SOLID  ANGLE,  a  name  given  to  the  idea  of  opening 
conveyed  by  three  planes  which  meet  at  a  point.  The 
properties  of  a  solid  angle  are  considered  under  the  head 

SOLID,  SURFACE.  LINK,  POINT.  (Geometry.)  We 
have  thought  it  best  to  bring  together  the  remarks  which 
it  is  necessary  to  make  upon  these  fundamental  terms  of 
geometry.  According  to  Euclid,  a  point  has  no  dimensions ; 
a  line,  length  only ;  a  surface,  length  and  breadth  ;  a  solid, 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  No  one  has  the  least  doubt 
about  each  of  theM  terms  conveying  a  clear  and  distinct 
notion ;  in  spile  of  this  however,  the  propriety  of  the  dett- 
nitions  has  been  made  matter  of  much  discussion. 

Space  being  distinctly  conceived,  parts  of  space  become 
perfectly  intelligible.  Hence  arises  the  notion  of  a  boundary 
separating  one  part  of  space  from  the  rest.  That  a  material 
object,  a  desk  or  an  inkstand,  occupies  a  certion  portion  of 
space,  separated  by  a  boundary  from  all  that  is  external, 
needs  no  explanation :  this  boundary  is  called  surface,  and 
possesses  none  of  the  solidity  either  of  the  desk  or  inkstand, 
or  nt  the  external  space.  Surfbu»  itself,  when  distinctly 
understood,  is  capable  of  division  into  parts,  and  tbe  boundary 
which  separates  two  parts  of  a  surface  has  none  of  the 
surface,  either  on  one  side  or  tbe  other :  it  therefore  pre* 
sents  length  only  to  the  imagination.  Again,  length  itself 
is  capable  of  division  into  parts :  the  boundaries  do  not 
possess  any  portion  of  length,  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other:  they  are  only  partition  marks  or  points.  Euclid 
reverses  the  order  of  our  explanation,  requiring  first  th« 
conception  of  a  point,  then  of  a  line,  then  of  a  surface,  then 
of  a  solid. 

That  when  we  think  of  a  point,  we  deny  length,  breadtb, 
and  thickness ;  that  when  we  think  of  a  line,  it  is  length 
without  breadth  that  we  figure  to  ourselves ;  that  in  the 
same  manner  the  surface  of  our  thoughts  possesses  no 
thickness  whatever — are,  to  us  at  least,  real  truths.  We 
cannot,  for  instanoe,  imagine  what  Dr.  Beddoes  meant 
when  he  said  (Ob*,  on  Denunutrative  Evidtnee,  p.  33), 
'  Draw  your  lines  as  narrow  as  you  conveniently  can,  your 
diagrams  will  be  tbe  clearer ;  but  you  cannot,  and  you 
need  not,  conceive  length  without  breadth.'  Why  are  dia- 
grams' the  clearer,  the  narrower  tbe  lines  of  which  they 
consist?  Diagrams  have  no  clearness  in  themselves,  thie 
oomprelMnsion  of  them  is  in  the  mind  of  the  observer.  If 
diagrams  having  (so  called)  lines  of  one-hundredtli  of  on 
inch  in  breadth  be  clearer  than  others  of  flve-hundredtba  of 
an  inch,  it  ia  beoaus*  the  formeir  approach  nainr  Uun.tiM 
Digitizes  l^rVjUOVTt: 
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lattM  to  a  trua  repretenlation  of  that  which  is  in  the  mind, 
or  of  that  which  the  mind  desires  to  see  portraved.  If  the 
smaller  the  breadth  the  better  the  diagram  in  the  clearness 
which  it  gives  to  the  mind,  it  must  oe  because  the  mind 
would  have  no  breadth  at  all. 

It  matters  nothing  that  the  point,  line^  and  surface  are 
mechanical  impossibilities,  that  no  point  or  line,  if  they 
actually  existed,  could  leileot  light  to  show  them,  and  that 
no  surface  could  eontinue  to  exist  for  any  perceptible  time, 
even  supposing  it  to  have  one  moment  of  existence.  Neither 
does  it  signify  whether  the  ideas  are  necessary,  or  arquired 
horn  the  senses ;  the  question  in  geometry  is.  Have  you  got 
them?  not.  How  did  they  comer  There  may  be  danger 
that  some  students  should  need  at  first  to  be  frequently  re- 
minded of  the  abstract  limits  of  which  the  conceptions  must 
be  made  permanent,  lest  they  should  accustom  themselves 
to  rest  in  the  imperfect  approaches  to  these  conceptions 
which  are  realised  in  their  diagrams ;  but  it  is  always  found 
that  a  moment's  recollection  will  produce  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  any  question  upon  this  point. 

There  i^  it  is  true,  one  circumstance  in  which  the  pupil 
may  acquire  a  permanently  false  notion  of  the  object  of 
geometry.  If  an  instructor  should  require  what  is  called  a 
very  well  drawn  figure  in  every  case,  with  very  thin  linet 
and  very  small  potntt,  he  may  perhaps  succeed  in  giving 
the  learner  some  idea  that  geometry  consists  in  that  ap- 
proadh  to  accuracy  which  constitutes  practical  excellence  in 
the  applications  of  the  science.  No  idea  can  be  more  false : 
let  the  good  line  be  examined  under  'jbl  microscope,  and  it 
if  seen  to  be  a  solid  mound  of  black  lead  or  ink,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Hence  it  is  perhaps  desirable  that  the  de- 
monstrations should  be  frequently  conducted  with  what  are 
called  ill-drawn  figures,  in  order  that  no  reliance  may  be 
planed  on  the  diagram,  further  than  as  serving  to  remind 
the  student  of  the  ideal  conception  which  is  the  real  object 
of  his  demonstration.  This  of  course  is  recommended  with- 
out pi^ndice  to  his  learning  the  accurate  use  of  the  ruler  and 
compasses  for  another  distinct  purpose,  namely,  the  inten- 
tion of  producing  avowedly  approximate  practical  results. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  definitions,  so  called,  are  in 
Buclid  more  than  definitions.  They  appeal  to  conceptions 
supposed  to  exist,  in  words  which  are  considered  sufficient 
'  not  to  give,  but  to  recal,  the  necessary  ideas.  This  they 
actually  do,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  learner,  who  would 
never  dream  of  their  containing  anything  dubious,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  ill-advised  interference  of  the  metaphysician. 
Whatever  of  pleasure  or  profit  there  may  be  in  the  sub- 
sequent wiion  of  the  sciences,  there  is,  we  think,  no  doubt 
that  the  young  geometer  should  not  be  required  to  take 
lessons  of  the  ontologist. 

SOLID,  SUPERFICIAL,  AND  LINEAR  DIMEN- 
SIONS. Asolid,  a  surface,  and  a  line,  when  they  come  to  be 
the  objects  of  arithmetic,  are  things  as  distinct  as  a  weight 
and  a  time.  That  a  surface  is  included  by  lines,  or  a  solid 
by  surfaces,  makes  no  mora  of  necessary  connection  between 
tnem  than  exists  between  weight  and  time,  because  the 
former  can  never  be  made  sensible  without  the  latter. 
Length  only  can  measure  length,  a  surface  only  a  surface, 
s  soUd  only  a  solid.  Reasons  of  arithmetical  convenience, 
not  of  necessity,  make  it  adviseable  that  whatever  length 
may  be  chosen  to  measure  length,  the  Square  on  that 
length  should  be  the  surface  by  which  surface  is  mea- 
sured, and  the  Cubs  on  that  length  the  solid  by  which 
solidity  is  measured.  Unfortunately,  if  a  foot  be  the  mea- 
sure of  length,  the  square  on  a  foot  and  the  cube  on  a  foot 
have  no  other  names  than  tquare/ool  and  cubic  foot.  The 
farmer  with  his  acres,  and  the  distiller  with  his  gallons, 
hftve  wa  advantage  which  is  denied  to  the  young  mathema- 
tieiao.  Ask  the  first  jbow  many  acres  make  a  gallon,  and 
the  second  how  many  gallons  make  an  acre,  and  both  would 
laugh  sA  the  question ;  the  third  is  allowed  an  indistinct 
oonception  of  measuring  sur&ces  and  solids  in  feet  or 
inches,  as  if  they  were  Unes,  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  word  in  all  his  measuresw 

Length  is  said  to  be  a  quantity  of  one  dimension,  surfece 
of  two,  and  solidity  of  three.  The  right  line,  the  right  sur- 
face or  RxctANOLX,  and  the  right  solid  or  rectangular  Pa- 
%KLL*Lonp*D  (the  figure  of  a  box,  a  die,  a  plank,  a  beam, 
fce.),  am  the  implements  of  mensuration.  Every  sorftuie 
must  be  reduced  to  the  second  form,  and  every  solid  to  the 
third,  before  it  can  he  measured.  The  rules  (which  tacitly 
•ontaitt  these  reductions)  for  measmiBg  different  saper- 
teial  0*  solid  fignrss  will  be  found  uider  the  sereial  heads: 


the  two  Audamental  theorems  by  whiok  mea^krement  be- 
comes practicable,  are  as  follows :-~. 

1.  The  numbers  of  linear  units  in  the  two  Met  of  a  rect- 
angle, being  i^ultiplied  together,  give  the  number  of  su- 
perficial units,  square  units,  or  squares  on  the  linear  unit, 
which  the  rectangle  contains.    Thus  a  rectangle  of  2^  by 

4}  feet  contains ; 
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2.  The  numbers  of  linear  units  in  the  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness  of  a  right  solid,  being  multiplied  together, 
give  the  number  of  solid  units,  cubic  units,  or  cubes  oii  the 
Unear  unit,  which  the  right  solid  contains.  Thus  a  plank 
of  2^  inches  broad,  1^  inch  thick,  and  1(4  inches  long,  con- 

»         3        31        279  .      ^.   .    ^ 

tarns  "T  J*  5  X  ~^i  •>'  "ft  » *"  ^^  '^"^  mches. 

SOLIDS.  REGULAR.    rREOin.AK  Fiousxs,  &c.] 

SOLIMAN,  EBN  ABD-AL-MALEK,  the  seventh  ca- 
liph of  the  race  of  the  Ommiyades,  succeeded  his  elder 
brother  Walid  I.,  A.D.  715  (a.H.  96).  He  acquired  high 
popularity  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  dismissing 
the  various  governors  whom  the  inertness  of  Walid  had 
suffered  to  oppress  the  people  at  their  pleasure ;  and  Kati- 
bah,  the  first  Moslem  conqueror  of  TVansoxiana,  who  alone 
refused  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  was  seized  and  pu: 
to  death  fay  his  own  soldiers.  Another  of  his  lieutenants, 
Yezid  Ebn  Mohalleb,  reduced  the  nigged  and  impenetrable 
provinces  of  Tabrestan  and  Jorjan,  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Caspian,  which  had  never  before  been  completely  subdued. 
But  the  principal  military  undertaking  of  his  reign  was  the 
siege  of  Constantinople,  commenced  the  year  aAer  his  ac- 
cession, by  a  vast  fleet  and  array  under  his  brother  Moslemafa. 
(Gibbon,  c.  52.)  But  the  Saracen  fleet  was  destroyed  by 
the  Greek  fire;  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  reduced 
the  siege  to  a  blockade ;  and  the  caliph  was  preparing  to 
lead  a  second  army  to  reinforce  his  brother  when  he  di^  of 
a  surfeit  at  Chalcis  m  Syria,  aj>.  717  (a.h.  99),  nominating 
in  his  last  moments  his  cousin  Omar  Ebn  Abd-al-Axez  as 
his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  sons  and  brothers. 
The  reign  of  Soliman  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  epoch  of  the 
first  rise  of  the  Barmecides,  who  afterwards  became  famous 
as  the  ministers  of  the  Abbasides. 

SOLIMAN,  EBN  AL-HAKEM,  a  Moorish  chief,  who. 
in  the  civil  wars  preceding  the  extinction  of  the  caliphate 
of  the  Ommiyades  at  Cordova,  possessed  himself  of  the  ca 
pital  by  the  aid  of  the  African  troops  whom  he  commanded, 
and  proclaimed  himself  king,  a.d.  1009  (a.h.  4O0),  under  the 
title  of  Al-Mostain  Billah.  Though  soon  expelled  by  Mo- 
hammed, one  of  the  Ommiyan  competitors,  he  recovered 
Cordova  in  1112,  dethroning  Hesham  II.,  who  had  been 
replaced  on  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Mohatomed  :  but 
his  valour  and  abilities  were  not  able  to  maintain  him  in 
his  usurped  authority :  the  uxUit,  or  governon  of  the  Afri- 
can and  Spanish  provinces,  refused  obedience ;  and  after 
various  changes  of  fortune,  he  was  overthrown  and  slain. 
A.D.  1016  (A.H.  407),  by  All  Ebn  Hamid,  tro/i  of  Tangier,  who 
was  proclaimed  king  in  his  room,  but  speedily  perished  Uy 
another  revolution.  The  first  discovery  of  the  Azores  has 
been  attributed  to  the  reign  of  this  prince,  on  tbe  authori'.y 
of  a  passage  in  the '  Geography'  of  bherif-Ai-Edrisi ;  but  i: 
is  not  very  clear  that  the  Azores  are  tbe  islands  there  alluded 
to  as  discovered  by  some  Moslem  adventurers  from  Lisbon. 
D'Herbelot  erroneously  mentions  Soliman  as  the  nephew  of 
Hesham  U.,  whereas  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  blood  of  tbe 
Ommiyades. 

SOLlMAN  EBN  CUTULMI8H,  a  Seljookiaa  prince 
who  founded  the  first  Turkish  dynasty  in  Room,  or  Asia 
Minor.  His  father  had  perished  in  a  revolt  against  Alp- 
Arslan,  the  great  Seljookian  sultan  of  Persia ;  and  Malek- 
Shah,  the  son  of  Alp-Arslan,  was  glad  to  rid  himself  of  the 
turbulent  ambition  of  Soliman  by  furnishing  him  with  an 
army  for  the  conquestof  the  West,  a.o.  1074  (a.h.  467).  Tbe 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Greeks  facilitated  his  progress. 
In  a  few  years  he  had  subdued  nearly  all  Asia  Minor  ex- 
cept the  districts  on  the  western  coast  and  the  isolated 
city  of  Trebizond;  his  capital  was  fixed  at  NicBa,  within 
100  miles  of  Constantinople,  and  his  Turkoman  followers 
spread  themselves  all  over  the  country,  which  was  thence- 
forward permanently  lost  to  Christendom.  Antioeh  (which 
had  been  held  by  the  Greeks  since  its  capture  by  John 
Zimisees  in  968)  was  betrayed  to  him  (1084)  by  tbe  son  of 
the  governor ;  but  this  acquisition  brought  on  a  ruptere  be- 
tween Soliman  and  Moalem-Kfai>-Koreisb,  prineeof  Alej^ 
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to  whom  the  Greeks  had  paid  a  tribute  for  Antioch,  whioh 
SolimRTi  refused  to  continue.  Moslem  was  defeated  aad 
killed;  but  in  attempting  to  pursue  his  advantage  and 
occupy  Aleppo,  SoHman  was  opposed  and  overthrown  by 
Sultan  Tutush,  vicero;  of  Syria  for  his  brother  Maiek  Shah 
(whose  vassal  Moslem  had  been),  and  either  fell  in  the 
battle,  or,  as  some  say,  perished  by  his  own  hand,  a.d.  1086 
(a.h.  479).  His  sons  were  however  restored  by  Malek-Shah 
to  the  kingdom  of  Room,  where  one  of  them,  Kilidi-Arslan, 
was  reigiiing  at  the  appearance  of  the  first  Crusaaera,  who 
erroneously  call  him  Boliman. 

80LIMAN  (often  mentioned  with  Che  surname  of  Tche- 
libi, '  gentle  or  noble,'  which  is  however'  the  funeral  title  of 
the  sons  of  the  Ottoman  sultans)  was  the  eldest  surviving 
son  of  Bayezid  I.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Angora,  in  which 
his  father  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by  Timour,  aj>. 
1402  (A.H.  804),  he  effected  his  escape  to  Europe  with  the 
viiir  All  Pasha,  and  reigned  several  years  in  tranquillity  at 
Adrianoplo,  while  the  fragments  of  Asia  Minor  were  dis- 
puted by  his  three  brothers.  He  was  frustrated  however  in 
an  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  (1406) 
by  an  insurrection  excited  against  him  at  home  by  his 
brother  Mousa,  which  recalled  him  to  Europe.  Mouse  was 
defeated,  and  fled  into  Wallachia,  but  he  returned  in  1410 
with  a  iresh  army,  and  Soliraan,  surprised  in  Adrianople, 
was  slain  in  his  flight.  Mousa  was  himself  dethroned  three 
years  later  by  Mohammed  I^  under  whom  the  Ottoman 
dominions  were  reunited. 

Soliman  is  not  generally  included  in  the  list  of  the  Turkish 
sultans,  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Bayetid  and  the 
flnal  establishment  of  Mohammed  being  regarded  as  an 
interregnum.  He  was  a  brave  and  generous  prince,  and  the 
first  of  the  line  of  Othman  who  patronised  literature;  but 
his  good  qualities  were  obscured  by  his  excessive  indolence 
and  indulgence  in  wine. 

SOLIMAN  (surnaraed  by  the  Turks  Kanooni,  or  *  the 
Legislator,'  and  by  European  writers  '  the  Magnificent'),  the 
tenth  and  greatest  of  the  Ottoman  sultans,  succeeded  his 
father  Selim  I.,  a.d.  1520  (a.h.  926),  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  as  he  was  an  only  son,  his  succession 
was  not  disturbed,  Kke  those  of  his  father  and  grandfather, 
by  civil  wars.  His  first  exploit  was  an  invasion  of  Hungary 
(1521),  in  which  he  captured  Belgrade,  the  keyof  that  king- 
dom, a  conquest  often  attempted  in  vain  by  his  predeces- 
sors ;  and  in  the  following  year  Rhodes,  which  had  defled 
all  the  efforts  of  Mohammed  H.,  was  surrendered  to  him 
after  an  arduous  siege,  by  the  knights  of  St.  John.  The 
suppression  of  a  rebellion  in  Egypt,  and  of  a  revolt  of  the 
Janissaries  (as  a  counterpoise  to  whom  the  corps  of  Bos- 
tandjis  was  instituted),  occupied  the  next  three  years  ;  but 
in  1526  Hungary  was  again  invaded;  the  king,  Lewis  IL, 
ind  nearly  all  his  army,  slain  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohacz, 
ind  the  whole  kingdom  overrun  by  the  Turks.  The  Hun- 
garian crown  was  conferred  by  Soliman  on  John  Zapolya, 
*rho  received  it  as  a  vassal  of  the  Porte ;  but  the  rival  pre- 
:ension3  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria  kindled  the  first  of  the 
ong  wars  between  the  sultans  and  the  German  emperors ; 
incT in  1529  Vienna  was  besieged  without  success  by  Soli- 
nan  in  person.  A  war  with  Persia  followed,  in  which 
Armenia  and  Irak,  with  the  cities  of  Tabreez  and  Bagdad 
1534),  were  sub'dued  by  the  Ottomans ;  while  Yemen  and 
he  Arabian  coast  were  subjugated  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt, 
ind  armaments  sent  even  into  Guzerat  to  aid  the  Indian 
^loslems  against  the  Portuguese :  the  fleets  of  the  vassal 
itates  of  Barbary,  under  the  famous  corsair  Khaireddin,  or 
iarbarossa,  at  the  same  time  swept  the  Mediterranean,  and 
aid  waste  the  Italian  coasts ;  and  Croatia  was  conquered 
1537)  after  a  great  victory  over  the  Imperialists  at  Essek. 
Che  Turkish  arms  were  everywhere  triumphant,  and  the 
>owerful  friendship  of  Soliman  was  courted  oy  Francis  I.  of 
France,  the  alliance  with  whom  (1536)  was  the  first  between 
he  Porte  and  any  Christian  power.  The  death  of  John 
Sapolya  (1541)  wrought  a  fresh  change  in  the  afiiiirs  of 
Hungary,  great  part  of  which  was  seiaed  by  the  Turks; 
3uda  became  the  seat  of  a  pasha;  and  the  war  continued, 
Generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  Sultan,  till  a  truce  was 
included  in  1347,  by  which  Austria  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute 
if  30,000  ducats  for  her  remaining  possessions  in  Hungary. 
n  the  89me  year  a  fresh  invasion  of  Persia  led  to  the  cap- 
ure  of  Ispahan ;  but  this  conquest  was  not  long  retainM. 
The  war  with  the  house  of  Austria  for  Hungary  again  broke 
tut  in  1552;  and  Transylvania  was  subdued  and  made  a 
tiineipality  under  the  suzerainfe  of  the  Porte.    Persia  wu 


again  attacked,  and  Srivaii  taken  in  16$ 4 ;  but  a  paaoe  wu 

concluded  with  the  Shah  in  the  following  year,  which  be- 
came the  basis  of  all  subsequent  treaties  between  the  two 
powers. 

A  great  naval  victory  was  gained  in  1560.  over  the  com- 
hined  fleets  of  the  Christian  powers  at  Djerbeh,  on  the 
African  coast,  bv  Piali,  who  had  succeeded,  on  the  death  of 
Barbarossa,  to  tne  command  of  the  Turkish  navies ;  and  a 
fresh  truce  with  the  empire  (1562)  left  the  Turks  in  posses- 
sion of  their  Hungarian  conauests.  But  the  martial  glories 
of  Soliman  were  clouded  by  domestic  dissensions.  Hii 
eldest  son,  Mustapha,  had  been  put  to  death  in  1553,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  stepmother  Roxalana,  who  was  solicitous 
to  secure  the  succession  for  one  of  her  own  children ;  and 
jealousies  of  the  two  surviving  princes,  Selim  and  Bayezid, 
having  ended  in  the  rebellion  or  the  latter,  he  was  defeated 
and  driven  into  Persia  ;  but  the  Shah  surrendered  the  fugi- 
tive on  the  demand  of  Soliman,  and  he  was  put  to  death  with 
hit  children  (1561)- 

The  united  fleets  of  the  Porte  and  of  Barbaiv  had  ruled 
the  Mediterranean  since  the  battle  of  Djerbeh ;  but  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  toss  in  the  siege  of  Malta  (1565) 
by  the  heroism  of  the  grand-master  John  de  la  Valette. 
Tho  war  in  Hungary  meantime  continued,  notwithstanding 
frequent  partial  pacifications ;  and  inl566Sohman  headed 
his  armies  for  the  last  time  for  its  invasion:  but  he  died  in 
his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Szigeth,  September  5, 1 566  (Safar 
20th,  A.H.  974),  the  day  before  the  capture  of  the  town,  at 
the  age  of  72  solar  (or  74  lunar)  years.  His  only  surviving 
son,  Selim  II.,  succeeded  him. 

Though  the  Ottoman  empire  did  not  fully  attain  its 
greatest  territorial  extent  during  the  reign  of  Soliman,  its 
military  power  was  undoubtedly  during  this  period  at  its 
greatest  height  and  most  complete  organisation,  and  de- 
clined irrecoverably  in  both  these  respects  under  his  indo- 
lent and  voluptuous  successors.  The  personal  energy  of  tha 
Sultan  himself,  and  of  the  ministers  and  generals  selected 
by  him  and  trained  under  his  eye,  maintained  the  efficiency 
of  every  branch  of  the  administration ;  and  the  Kanooa- 
Nameh,  or  code  of  regulations,  whioh  was  drawn  up  under 
his  own  superintendence,  completed  the  reform  which  his 
exertions  had  commenced.  Tlie  finances,  the  military  fiefs, 
the  functions  of  the  pashas  and  other  employes,  the  police 
and  administration  of  justice,  are  all  treated  at  length  in 
this  elaborate  compilation,  which  long  formed  the  basis  of 
both  the  jurisprudenoe  and  jpolitical  soience  of  the  Ottomans. 
But  Soliman  was  not  less  distinguished  as  a  patron  of  lite* 
rature  and  the  arts  than  as  a  warrior  and  a  legislator ;  the 
ereotion  of  the  noble  mosque  of  the  Solimaneyeh,  and  of 
numerous  publio  buildings  both  in  the  capital  and  the  pro- 
vinces, attest  his  arohiteotural  magnificence ;  and  he  is  the 
only  one  of  the  Ottoman  sovereigns  who  facilitated  the  in- 
ternal communications  of  his  dominions  by  the  construction 
of  roads  and  bridges.  He  was  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean 
rank ;  and  the  encouragement  whioh  he  afforded  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Turkish  language  in  place  of  the  Persian, 
which  the  Ottomans  had  generally  chosen  as  the  vehicle  of 
their  sentiments,  forms  an  ara  in  the  literature  of  tha 
country.  In  an  age  remarkable  for  the  eminent  greatness 
of  the  monarchs  filling  the  thrones  of  Europe,  few  of  them 
equalled  Soliman  the  Magnificent  either  in  the  union  of 
princely  qualities  or  in  the  gbry  and  good  fortune  of  tbeic 
reiKns. 

SOLIMAN  II.,  a  younger  son  of  Sultan  Ibrahim,  wa< 

S laced  on  the  Ottoman  throne  a.d.  1687  (a.h.  1098),  on  the 
eposition  of  bis  elder  brother,  Mohammed  IV.  He  was 
nearly  forty-six  vears  of  age  at  his  accession,  and  had 
passed  his  whole  life  secluded  in  the  seraglio  and  occupied 
by  the  study  of  the  Korfcn.  A  prince  thus  unacquainted 
with  active  life  was  little  fitted  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
Imperialists,  who  in  the  last  years  of  the  preoediug  reign 
had  almost  expelled  the  Turks  from  Hungary.  In  the 
campaign  of  1688  Belgrade  and  Agria  were  lost;  and  in 
1689  the  vizir  Ragib  was  twice  signally  defeated  by  the 
Austrians,  who  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Servia  and  took 
Nissa.  An  abortive  negotiation  for  peaoe  followed;  but 
the  appointment  of  Mustapha-Pasha  Kuprilu  to  tha  visirat 
changed  the  face  of  ^Sairs,  and  in  the  two  succeeding  cam- 
paigns the  Ottomans  reoovered  Belgrade  and  most  of  the 
frontier  fortresses.  Soliman  however  died  at  Constantino|de 
in  June,  1691  (a.h.  1102),  affer  ateignof  three  years  and 
nine  months;  and  leaving  no  children,  Vassacoeeded  by  his 
next  brother,  Abned  IL 
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SOU'NnS.  CATUS  JU'LIUS.  a  Roman  writer  of  who«e 
life  and  period  nothing  is  known.  It  is  however  certain 
that  he  did  not  write  in  the  Augustan  age,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, for  his  work,  entitled  '  Poljrhistor,'  is  merely  a  com- 
pilation flrom  Pliny's  '  Natural  History.'  Indeed  Salmasius 
says  i^vUgomena)  that  the  work  contains  nothing  which 
is  not  found  in  Pliny,  and  that  he  got  together  all  that  be 
could  out  of  Pliny's  work,  and  put  it  in  his  compendium, 
keeping  the  same  arrangement  and  nearly  the  same  words. 
Solinus  however  never  mentions  Pliny,  though  he  cites  near 
one  hundred  authors.  Salmasius  endeavours  to  show  that 
he  lived  about  two  hundred  years  after  Pliny.  The  first 
writers  who  mention  him  are  Hieronymus  and  Priscian.  It 
has  often  been  said,  and  even  in  very  recent  works,  that  the 
researches  of  Salmasius  prove  that  there  were  two  editions 
of  the  *  Polyhistor.'  But  we  certainly  do  not  need  the  tes- 
timony of  Salmasius  to  this  point,  as  it  is  correctly  observed 
in  the  article '  Solinus'  {Biog.  Univ.);  for  Solinus,  in  his 
address  to  his  friend  Adventus  (according  to  some  readings) 
says  that  the  first  edition  was  a  hasty  performance,  and  that 
it  appeared  under  the  title  of '  Collectanea  Kerum  Memora- 
bilium  ;'  and  that  he  gave  the  name  of  '  Polyhistor'  to  his 
second  and  improved  edition.  The  work  of  Solinus  contains 
a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  matter,  of  which  a  large 
part  is  geographical.  His  style  deser^'es  no  great  com- 
mendation, but  it  is  sufficiently  perspicuous.  Some  frag- 
ments of  a  poem  entitled  '  Pontica '  have  been  attributed  to 
him,  but  it  has  recently  been  attempted  to  be  shown  that 
this  poem  is  the  work  of  Varra  Atacinus. 

The  first  edition  of  Solinus  is  probably  that  of  Rome  about 
1473 ;  but  one  also  appeared  about  the  same  date  at  Milan, 
edited  by  Bonini  Mombriti.  The  pains  that  have  been 
taken  with  a  work  of  little  value  are  shown  by  the  number 
of  editions.  The  principal  edition  is  that  of  Salmasius,  2 
vols.  foL,  Paris.  1629;  and  2  vols,  fbl.,  Utrecht,  1689;  a 
work,  says  Morhoflus  (Ihlyhittor,  ii.,  c.  2),  accompanied 
with  a  most  enormous  commentary,  in  which  the  editor  has 
collected  all  that  he  could  find  in  the  antiunt  writers  on  the 
topics  which  Solinus  discusses,  and  has  given  also  his  own 
opmions ;  but  the  editor,  as  usual,  did  his  work  in  a  hurry, 
and  made  various  blunders,  which  a  little  mote  attention 
might  have  prevented. 

There  is  an  English  translation  of  Solinus,  by  Arthur 
Golding,  London,  1587  and  1590.  The  title  of  the  former 
edition  is, '  The  Excellent  and  Pleasant  Worke  of  Julius  Ca. 
Solinus,  Polyhistor,  containing  the  Noble  Actions  of  Human 
Creatures,  &c' 

SOLIPE^DBS,  Cuvier's  name  for  his  third  family  of 
Pachydiruata,  which  have  only  one  apparent  toe  and  a 
single  hoof  on  each  foot,  although  under  the  skin  these 
quadrupeds  have  on  each  side  of  their  metacarpus  and 
metatarsus  ttylett  wliich  represent  two  lateral  toes.  The 
genus  Equui  of  Linnsus  is  the  only  recent  form  belonging 
to  this  family  known.  [Horsb.]  The  extinct  Hiffothb- 
Klim  may  find  a  place  under  it. 

SOLI'S,  JUAN  DIAZ  DE,  a  Spanish  navigator.  wa« 
born  at  Lebrixa,  the  antient  Nebrissa,  in  the  province  of 
Seville.  In  1506  he  sailed,  in  company  with  the  celebrated 
pilot  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  on  an  expedition,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  endeavour  to  find  the  strait  or  passage  sup- 
posed by  Columbus  to  lead  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  southern 
ocean.  As  no  such  passage  exists,  this  of  course  proved  un- 
successful, as  did  also  another  voyage  which  was  undertaken 
bv  them  for  the  same  purpose  in  1508.  They  howevei:  ex- 
plored the  northern  coast  of  South  America,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  discovered  Yucatan.  On  their  return  to  Spain, 
Soils  and  Pinzon  were  appointed  royal  pilots,  and  again 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  dis- 
eovery  of  new  lands.  This  time  they  doubled  Cape  St. 
Augustine,  and  sailing  southwards  along  the  coast,  reached 
the  40*  of  8.  lat  However,  on  their  return  to  Seville  in 
1509,  the  court  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  unprofit- 
mble  result  of  the  expedition,  that  they  were  both  deprived 
«f  their  offices  and  emoluments,  and  Solis  was  put  in  prison. 
In  1512  Solis  applied  for  and  obtained  permission  to  sail  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery ;  but  aa  the  t|overnmeut  would  not 
grant  him  any  assistance,  he  was  obliged  to  raise  among  his 
ffiends  the  funds  required  for  the  expedition.  Afier  touch- 
ing at  Tenerifl'e,  he  surveyed  Cape  St.  Roque,  then  Cape 
St.  Augustine;  continuing  his  route  to  the  South,  he  dis- 
ewrered  Ospe  Frio,  and  entered,  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
■/"J^'?  ttua  to  be  the  strait  in  search  of  which  be  had 
Mued,  Solia  took  pmsesakm  of  the  Borlhem  coast  in  tho 


nanw  of  the  king  of  Castile,  and  gave  the  name  of  Hu 
Fresca  (Fresh  sea)  to  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  lay 
befi>re  him.  Proceeding  farther  along  the  coast,  he  saw 
several  Indians,  who  told  him  of  a  river  called  Paraguaya, 
i.e.  great  water,  on  the  banks  of  which  gold  was  said  to  be 
found  in  large  quantities.  Satisfied  with  this  informatioo, 
Solis  returned  to  Spain,  and  having  obtained  the  requisite 
leave  to  undertake  tne  conquest  of  the  lands  watered  by  that 
river,  he  sailed  on  the  8th  of  October,  1515,  with  three 
caravels,  having  seventy  soldiers  on  board.  On  bis  arrival 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  Solis  left  two  of  his  ships  behind,  and  sailed 
with  the  third  in  a  south-western  direction  in  search  of  the 
Indians  with  whom  he  had  conversed  on  his  first  voyage. 
He  found  them ;  but  scarcely  bad  he  landed  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  crew,  when  they  were  surrounded  and 
put  to  death  by  the  Indians.  This  catastrophe  happened 
near  a  small  river  between  Maldonado  and  Montevideo, 
which  to  this  day  is  called  '  El  Rio  de  Solis.' 

SOU'S,  ANTONIO  DE,  was  born  at  Placenzia,  July 
18,  1610,  of  an  antient  and  illustrious  family.  His  parents 
sent  him  to  Salamanca  to  study  the  law;  but  having  a 
natural  turn  for  poetry,  he  gave  it  the  preference,  and  cul- 
tivated the  muses  with  great  ardour  and  success.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  when  still  a  student,  he  wrote  a 
comedy  called  '  Amor  y  Obligacion'  (Love  and  Duty), 
which  was  received  with  the  highest  applause.  This  in- 
troduced him  to  the  notice  of  Calderon,  with  whom  he  was 
afterwards  very  intimate,  occasionally  writing  the  preludes 
to  his  dramas.  At  six-and- twenty  Solis  applied  himself  to 
ethic*  and  politics,  as  well  as  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
his  native  country.  His  great  merit  procured  him  a  patron 
in  the  count  of  Oropesa,  then  viceroy  of  Navarre,  and  who 
appointed  him  his  secretary.  Solis  seems  to  have  taken  par- 
ticular delight  in  recording  the  virtues  of  his  MsBcenss. 
whom  he  highly  praises  in  several  of  his  poems.  On  the 
birth  of  one  of  his  sons  he  composed  an  heroic  drama  called 
'  Orpheo  y  Eurydice,'  which  was  acted  at  Pampeluna  dur- 
ing the  festivities  celebrated  by  the  municipality  on  that 
occasion.  In  1 642  Solis  was  appointed  to  a  Ibcrative  office 
in  the  secretary  of  state's  department,  and  subsequently 
raised  to  the  honourable  post  of  secretuQr  to  Philip  iV.  It 
was-  then,  and  in  order  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  a  son  of 
this  king,  that  Solis  composed  one  of  his  best  comedies, 
'Triumfosde  Amor  y  Fortuna'  (Triumphs  of  Love  and  For- 
tune), which  met  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  After 
the  death  of  Philip,  Solis  was  named  to  the  ofilce  of  cronitta 
de  la*  Jndiat,  or  first  historiographer  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Spaniards  in  both  Indies.  In  this  capacity  he  wrote  his 
'Historia  de  la  C!onquista  de  Mexico,'  a  work  which  has 
ranked  him  among  the  best  prose  writers  of  Spain,  and 
which  was  greatly  esteemed  at  home  and  abroad.  It  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Hernando 
Cort£s,  written  with  great  spirit  and  in  very  elegant  style, 
though  it  is  deficient  in  the  criticism  which  belongs  to  a  true 
historical  writer.  The  work  is  considered  by  the  Spaniaidi 
as  the  last  relic  of  their  classic  literature.  It  appeued  fo; 
the  first  time  at  Madrid  in  1682,  folio,  and  went  aubse- 

Suently  through  several  editions,  of  which  the  principal  are: 
arcelona,  1691.  fol. ;  Madrid,  1777  and  1783,  4to. ;  Venice, 
1704,  4to.;  London,  1808,  2  vols.  8vo.  We  have  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  it  by  Townsend  (Lond.,  1724),  and  there  ais 
besides  French  and  Italian  translations. 

Solis  is  better  known  out  of  Spain  as  an  historian  than 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  yet  he  occupies  a  prominent  plaee 
among  the  poets  of  that  nation.  His  plays  do  not  display 
to  much  invention  as  those  of  Calderon,  but  his  dramsa  »• 
more  regular  than  those  of  that  poet,  because  he  was  lest 
liable  to  be  led  awav  by  the  force  of  his  imagination.  Among 
his  comedies,  'El  Alcazar  del  Secrete'  (the  (^tle  of  Mvs- 
tery),  and  '  La  Gitanilla  de  Madrid'  (the  6ipsy-girl  of  lia- 
drid),  which  is  partly  founded  on  Cervantes's  novel  of  the 
same  title,  are  justly  much  valued.  His  comedy  *Ua  Bobo 
hazeC^ento'  (One  Fool  will  make  a  Hundred)  has,  vrith  many 
others,  been  imitated  by  the  French  dramatic  writers.  A 
volume  of  Solis's  plays  and  dramas,  in  all  fourteen,  appeared 
at  Madrid  in  1 732,  4to.  There  is  alto  a  volume  of  Lifrie 
Poems  written  by  him  on  various  subjects, '  Varias  Poesiaa  de 
Don  Antonio  de  Solis,'  Madrid,  1682,  4to. ;  and  some  let- 
ters published  by  Mayans  in  1732.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six 
Solis  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  devoted  himself  alaiost 
exclusively  to  exercises  of  devotion.  He  now  reoottnaed  aU 
profane  compositions,  and  wrote  nothing  but  some  dramattr 
pieces  upon  lacmd  subjects.    He  died  April  19, 16S6.     His 
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ftiend  Juan  de  Ooyeneche  wrote  an  account  of  his  life  and 
writings,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Brussels  in 
1704,  with  the  'History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,'  and 
has  been  prefixed  to  almost  every  subsequent  edition  of  the 
same  work. 

SOLITA'RIUS  (the  Hermit),  an  obscure  constellation 
of  Lemonnier,  which,  having  been  admitted  into  the  Astro- 
nomical Society's  lists,  appears  here.  It  is  situated  a  little 
above  Centaurus,  near  the  Uil  of  Hydra.  Its  principal  stars 
are  as  follows : — 
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SCyLLYA,  a  gonus  of  planU  of  the  natural  family  of 
Pitiosporea>,  named  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  compliment  to  R.  H. 
Solly,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  versed  in  the  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy'of  plants,  and  well  known  as  a  patron  of  science  and 
■rt.  The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Pronaya  and  Billardiera, 
and  the  species  are  highly  ornamental  plants,  which  are  in- 
digenous in  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  with 
▼oTuble  stems,  oblong  alternate,  shining,  dark-green  leaves, 
-with  the  flower-stalks  terminal,  or  opposite  tu  the  leaves, 
and  bearing  bunches  of  bright-blue  nodding  flowers.  S. 
beterophylla  and  S.  angut^oUa  are  two  common  species 
cultivated  in  our  greenhouses,  and  were  very  common 
everywhere  until  the  severe  winter  of  1837-38. 

SOLMISATION,  or  Solfa-ing,  in  singing,  is  the  art  of 
applying  to  the  seven  notes  of  tne  scale  certain  syllables, 
having  no  meaning  in  themselves,  but  containing  the  five 
first  vowels,  according  to  the  French  method,  and  the  four 
first  according  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Italians  and 
English. 

This  art  was  practised  by  the  Ore«ks ;  but  the  six  sylla- 
bles now  in  use  are  generally  attributed  to  Guido  d'Arezzo. 
[GniDO  d'Arbzzo.]  These  he  selected,  on  account  of  their 
furnishing  all  the  vowel  sounds,  from  the  following  stanza 
of  a  monkish  hymn  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  :— 

'  Vt  qonnt  luit, 
iZdaooK  flbxls 
Mm  gMloram 
hamuli  tnorum 
Sain  (.ulluH 
X«I>U  reatum 

t-AMCTX  Joxaicn.' 

In  what  is  called  the  hexachord  system  [Hkxacroro], 
these  syllables  were  found  sufficient  When,  however,  that 
perplexing  and  absurd  method  began  to  be  disused,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  name  for  the  seventh  of  the  scale  became  neces- 
sary, and  Le  Maire,  a  French  musician  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  has  the  credit  of  having  introduced  for  this  purpose 
the  syllable  gi.  The  Italians  rejected  the  French  ul,  and 
substituted  the  more  euphonons  syllable  do,  which  is  also 
adopted  in  England.  The  syllables  therefore  now  used  by 
the  Italians  and  English—  at  least  by  such  masters  as  under- 
stand and  know  bow  to  value  the  art  of  Solmisation — are 
as  follows: — 

Do,    Re,    Mi,    Fa,    Sol,    La,    Si.    Do. 

C,      D,      E,      F.      O,      A,     B,     C. 

To  these  syllables  the  English  give  the  Italian  pronuncia- 

SOLOMON  (nb-^.  SaX-piw.  SoXo^),  the  son  of  David 

and  Bathsheba,  was  bom  B.C.  1033,  and  was  named  by  (Sod. 
through  the  prophet  Nathan, '  Jedidiah,'  that  is,  *  beloved 
of  the  Lord.'  ( 2  Sam.,  xii.  24. 25.)  In  the  old  age  of  David, 
hit  son  Adonijah  attempted  to  seize  the  kingdom,  upon 
-which  David  had  Solomon  proclaimed  and  anointed  king, 
B.C.  1015.  (1  Kingt,  i.;  I  Ckron.,  xxiii.)  In  the  same 
vear  David  died,  after  giving  certain  charges  to  Solomon. 
<1  Kingt,  ii.)  The  first  acts  of  Solomon  were  to  punish 
the  enemies  of  David,  and  especially  Adonijah  and  his  ad- 
herents. Ha  then  contracted  a  close  alliance  with  Pharaoh, 
Jting  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter  be  married.  Being  thus 
P.  U  No.  138$. 


strengthened  in  his  kingdom,  he  assembled  all  the  congw- 
gation  of  Israel  at  Gibeon,  where  the  Tabernacle  stood,  and 
offered  burnt  offerings  to  God.  In  the  same  night  Grod 
appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  ask  what  he 
would.  Solomon  asked  for  wisdom  and  knowledge,  that  he 
might  judge  the  people.  OoA  was  pleased  with  the  request, 
ana  promised  him  not  only  the  wisdom  which  he  asked  for. 
but  also  riches  and  long  life,  and  power  over  his  enemies. 
Solomon's  wisdom  was  soon  displayed  in  his  decision  of  a 
singular  case  which  came  before  him  for  trial.  (1  Kingt, 
iii.;  2  Chron^i.) 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  now  at  its  highest  pitch  of 
prosperity  and  extent.  It  reached  from  E|;ypt  and  the 
borders  of  the  Philistines  to  the  Euphrates,  and  southward 
as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  With  the  neighbouring 
kings  of  Egypt  and  Tyre,  which  city  then  held  the  suprc 
macy  of  Phosnicia,  Solomon  was  in  close  alliance.  The 
people  of  Israel  were  very  numerous  and  prosperous,  and 
enjoyed  profound  peace;  and  the  court  of  Solomon  was 
maintained  on  a  scale  of  the  greatest  splendour,  which  was 
supported  by  the  encouragement  that  he  gave  to  commerce, 
by  which  '  he  made  silver  and  gold  as  stones,  and  cedar- 
trees  made  he  as  the  sycamore- trees  that  are  in  the  vale 
for  abundance.'  The  fame  of  his  wisdom  spread  abroad, 
and  people  and  kings  came  from  all  countries  to  hear  it,  for 
'  he  spake  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his  songs  were  a 
thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar- 
tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that  sprinKcth 
out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts  ana  of  fowl,  and  of 
creeping  things,  and  of  fishes.'  (1  Kingt,  iv.,  x. ;  2  CAfon., 
ii.,  13-17;  ix.) 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  having  secured 
the  co-operation  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  he  began  to  build 
the  Temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem,  for  which  David  had 
already  formed  a  plan  and  collected  treasures,  but  which  he 
had  not  been  allowed  to  build  because  be  was  a  man  of 
blood.  (1  CAron.,  xxii.,  xxviii.)  In  seven  years  (b.c.  1005) 
the  building  was  finished  and  dedicated  to  God.  (1  King*, 
v.,  viii. ;  2  Chron.,  ii.-vii.  |Tkmplb.]  On  this  occasion  God 
appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  vision  the  second  time,  and  pro- 
mised that  if  he  continued  in  piety  and  uprightness,  hit 
family  should  be  established  on  tne  throne  ;  but  that  if  be 
or  his  children  should  fall  into  idolatry,  Israel  should  be 
cut  off  out  of  their  land,  and  both  they  and  the  Temple 
itself  should  be  made  a  proverb  and  by-word  among  all 
people.    (1  Kings,  ix.  1-9  ;  2  Chron.,  vii.  12-22.) 

Josephus  (Antiq.,  viii.  2,  8)  states  that  copies  of  the  letters 
which  passed  between  Solomon  and  Hiram  concerning  the 
building  of  the  Temple  were  preserved  in  bis  day  among 
the  archives  of  Tyre. 

Solomon  adorned  Jerusalem  with  other  magnificent  build- 
ings. He  built  a  palace  for  himself,  which  took  thirteen 
years  to  complete ;  and  another  palace,  which  was  called 
the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,  probably  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  cedar  used  in  it,  with  porticoes  where  he 
sat  in  judgment ;  and  also  a  palace  for  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh.  (I  Kings,  yi\.  1-12;  2  Chron.,  viii.  1.)  He 
also  built  several  cities,  and  among  them  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness,  which  was  afterwardy  called  Palmyra;  but  the 
splendid  ruins  which  still  exist  belong  to  the  age  of  the 
Roman  empire.  (1  Kings,  ix.  15-19;  2  Chron.,  viii.  1-6.) 
In  all  these  buildings  he  used  as  workmen  the  descendants 
of  the  Canaanites  who  remained  in  the  land,  whom  alto  he 
made  to  pay  a  tribute :  the  Israelites  he  employed  in  his 
armies,  and  in  superintending  the  works.  (1  Kings,  ix.  20- 
23 ;  2  Chron.,  viii.  7-10.)  Im  built  a  navy  at  Ezion-geber, 
which  brought  him  the  produce  of  Arabia  and  India. 
(1  Kings,  ix.  26-28 ;  x.  1 1, 12 ;  2  Chron.,  viii.  17-lU.  [Ophik.] 
He  htul  also  another  navy  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  corapanv 
with  a  navy  of  Hiram,  whiclji  made  a  voyage  to  Tarshish 
every  three  years,  bringing  gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and 
peacocks.  (I  Kings,  x.  22,  23;  2  Chron.,  ix.  21)  From 
Egypt  he  imported  horses  and  linen-yarn.  (1  Kings,  x. 
28.  29.) 

While  Solomon  was  thus  at  the  height  of  his  prosperitjr, 
he  received  a  visit  from  the  queen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba,  in 
Ethiopia,  who  had  heard  of  his  wisdom  and  came  to  prove 
it  with  hard  questions,  to  which  Solomon  gave  such  answers 
that  she  confessed  that  the  half  of  his  wisdom  had  not  been 
told  her,  and  departed  after  an  exchange  of  presents.  (1 
Kings,  X. ;  Malt.,  xiL  42.) 

Solomon's  prosperity  was  at  length  too  much  for  him. 
Among  bis  magnificent  establishments  was  a  large  harem, 
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edtnposed,  in  dirtet  oppoaitida  to  tha  divinft  6«mtaftn(l,  of 
wdmen  froU  the  reoinatit  idolatrous  nations  of  Cantmn. 
These  women  seduced  him  intnidolatr;^,  as  a  punishment  fof 
which  God  threatened  to  divide  his  kingdom  after  his  de&th  ; 
•ndeven  during  his  lifte  signs  Were  given  of  the  cottting  eala- 
mity  in  the  rebellion  of  Hadad  the  Edomitd,  Aeton,  Icing  of 
Syria,  and  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  \»ho  afterwards 
became  king  of  the  ten  revolted  tribes  of  Isi-ttel.  (I  KiAgs, 
xi. ;  Niherti.,  xiii.  26.) 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  threat  had  the  effect  of 
recovering  Solomon  from  his  idolatry,  and  that  he  then 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Eeelesiaitei  his  confessions  of  the 
vanity  of  worldly  wisdom,  riches,  and  honour.  This  sup- 
position Is  rather  Ikvoured  by  the  internal  6videuce  of  the 
narrative  in  the  book  of  King*,  and  by  that  of  the  book  of 
Becletitutet  itself.  Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  him 
are  the  '  Book  of  Proverbs,'  of  which  he  must  be  regarded 
as  the  compiler  rather  than  the  author  [Proverbs],  the 
Sonq  Of  SoLOiiotf,  the  Witdom  of  Sohmon  [Solomon, 
WlsDolt  of],  the  Ptalmi  \x%n.  and  cxxvii,,  and  also  a  col- 
lection of  eighteen  psalms,  entitled  '  The  Psalter  of  Solo- 
mon,' which  was  found  in  Greek,  in  the  library  at  Auzshurp;, 
by  Scbott,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  De  la  Cerda,  and 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  some 
Hellenistic  Jew,  in  imitation  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  Other 
Writings  ascribed  to  Solomon  are  mentioned  by  Suida.^  (s.  v. 
'BCtKldc),  by  Euseb.  (Praepar.  Evafig.,  i%.  31).  See  also 
Fftbrio.,  Cod.  Pseudepigraph.,  1.  914,  &c.j  1014,  &c.;  Bar- 
tolocc,  Bibl  Rabb.,  i.  490,  &c.  Solomon  died  in  the  year 
97ft  B.C.,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years.  (1  Kingi,  xi.  42,  43 ; 
2  Chron.,  iX.  30,  31.) 

The  reign  of  Solomon  wag  the  period  of  the  highest  pro- 
sperity of  Israel  and  the  commencement  of  its  decline,  both 
in  its  religious  and  civil  state.  At  its  commencement  the 
kingdom  had  reached  its  Utmost  boundaries,  and  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  profound  peace  and  plenty,  and  the  temple  of 
Ckid'was  built  and  dedicated;  but  before  its  close  the  king 
had  tamed  idolater,  rebellion  had  broken  out,  and  the  king- 
dom was  on  the  eve  of  a  partition.  The  causes  of  this 
decline  are  obvious.  They  were  in  part  Judicial,  for  in  the 
ffltgniflcent  establishments  of  Solomon,  especially  in  his 
treasures,  his  horses  and  chariots,  and  his  concubines,  he  had 
transgressed  the  fundamental  law  which  defined  the  duties 
of  the  king.  [Mosss,  p.  441.]  But  natural  causes  also  may 
easily  be  fbund.  The  government  of  Solomon  was  calculated 
rather  to  promote  the  splendour  of  the  court  than  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  people.  The  wealth  derived  from  commerce 
went  into  the  king's  treasury,  and  the  people  were  even 
taxed  in  addition.  (I  Kingt,  xii.  4, 10,  1 1.)  The  <!ourt  set 
the  example  of  luxury,  which  weakened  and  depraved  the 
whole  nation,  besides  trainingup  that  race  of  insolent  young 
nobles  whose  bad  advice  to  Kenoboam  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  partition  of  the  kingdom.  (1  Kings,  xii.  6-1 1.) 
The  subject  nations  were  of  course  ready,  especially  after 
forty  years  of  peace,  to  throw  olF  the  yoke,  and  it  has  even 
been  doubted  whether  the  splendid  scale  on  which  Solomon 
established  the  Temple  worship  was  likely  to  support  the 
national  religion.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  this  period  of 
the  history  of  Israel  must  be  regarded  as  far  less  solid  than 
splendid. 

Solomon  has  always  had  an  extensive  fabulous  reputation 
in  the  East.    As  early  as  the  time  of  Josephus  magical 

Siwers  were  ascribed  to  him  (^Antiq.,  viii.  2,  5 ;  comp. 
tigen.  Ad  Matlh.,  xxvi.  63;  Nicet.  Clion.,  Annal.,  iv.  ?). 
The  similar  traditions  of  the  Arabians  concerning  him  have 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Lane  {Thousand  and  One  Nights, 
Index,  under  SuUymdn  Ibn  Ddood). 

(Winer's  Biblisches  Realworterbuch;  Calmet's  Diclioti- 
anj.) 

SOLOMON,  THE  WISDOM  OF  (io^ia  SoXiJuw),  an 
apocryphal  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  ascribed  to  SoloiUon, 
but  manifestly  written  long  after  his  time.  It  is  not  known 
to  hare  ever  existed  in  Hebrew,  and  it  eotitnins  Greek 
ideas  and  expressions  which  prove  it  to  belong,  if  to  a  Jew 
at  all,  to  one  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  There  are  In  it 
historical  references  utterly  at  variance  with  the  state  of 
things  in  Solomon's  reign,  and  quotations  from  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah.  Internal  evidence  would  point  to  the  end  Of  the 
second  or  beginning  of  the  Brst  century  fi.c.  as  the  time  of 
Its  composition.  It' is  commonly  ascribed  to  Philo  the  Jew, 
but  the  style  is  quite  different  from  his  genuine  writings. 
It  was  badly  translated  into  Latin  before  the  time  of  Je- 
rome, who  did  not  revise  the  version.    The  ftithert  of  the 


Ahurch  ednstdered  it  afioeryphal ;  but  it  «u  ptDnonneod 
Canonical  by  the  third  council  of  Carthage  (aj>.  M7)  and 
again  by  the  (*oune{l  of  Trent 

It  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  (chat>.  L-iX.)  con- 
tains the  praise  of  wisdom,  an  exhortation  to  all,  and  espe- 
cially to  kings,  to  seek  it,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  olitained.  The  second  part  (chap.  x.-xix.)  brings  iat- 
ward  examples  fTom  history  of  the  happiness  that  springs 
from  wisdom  and  the  misery  entailed  by  folly.  Throughout 
the  book  Solomon  is  represented  as  speaking ;  and  the  work 
is  evidently  an  imitation  of  his  proverbs.  It  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  earliest  Jewish  work  extant  which  contains  a 
clear  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  a  future  state. 

Bishop  Lowih  says  (Praelec.,  xxiv.)t  'The  style  is  very 
unequal ;  it  is  often  pompous  and  turgid,  as  well  as  tedious 
and  diffuse,  and  abdunda  in  epithets,  directly  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  Hebrews;  it  is  however  sometimes  tem- 
perate, poetical,  and  sublime.  The  construction  is  occa- 
sionally sententious,  and  tolerably  accurate  in  that  respect, 
so  as  to  discover  very  plainly  that  the  author  had  the  old 
Hebrew  poetry  for  his  model,  though  he  fbll  far  short  of  hs 
beauty  and  sublimity.'  (The  Jntroduetiotu  of  Jahn  and 
Home.) 

SOLOMON,  THE  SONG  OF,  or  THE  BOOK  OF 
CANTICLES  (tynit^  TVf ;  'Aw^ia  ^tftirmv,  •  Cuitienm 

Cantioorum,'  whioh  titles  mean  '  The  Song  of  Songs,'  that 
is,  'the  most  beautiful  song'),  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  canonical  authority  of  this  book  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. It  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  formed  part 
of  the  Jewish  canon.  It  is  ibund  in  the  oldest  Christian 
catalogues  of  the  sacred  books,  and  in  all  the  antient  ver- 
sions. The  argument  that  it  is  not  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament  is  of  little  Weight  against  this  mass  of  external 
evidence.  The  same  objection  would  apply  to  other  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament,  And  although  the  book  is  not  ac- 
tually quoted,  yet  the  canonical  vrriters  of  both  Testaments 
employ  the  same  imagery  which  is  used  in  it  to  descrit>e  the 
connection  between  Christ  and  the  church.  Some  critics 
have  indeed  found  passages  in  the  New  Testament  wbidi 
they  conceive  to  contain  designed  allusions  to  passagaa  in 
the  Cantides,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  meet  of 
these  examples  the  allusion  is  not  very  obvious.  The 
objections  to  its  canonical  authority  are  now  therefore  de- 
rived solely  from  its  internal  character,  and  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  argument:  that  the  book  cannot  form  a 
part  of  Holy  Scripture,  since  it  contains  no  religious  truth, 
unless  we  interpret  it  after  a  fashion  for  which  there  is  no 
authority. 

The  book  is  a  poem,  or  collection  of  poems,  describing  in 
imagery,  which  is  certainly  vrerm,  but  to  an  Oriental  taste 
perrectly  delicate,  the  chaste  loves  of  a  bridegroom  and  bis 
bride.  1 1  bears  the  name  of  Solomon  in  its  title, '  The  Song  of 
Songs,  which  is  Solomon's ;'  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  oalr 
remaining  one  of  the  thousand  and  five  songs  which  we  at« 
told  that  that  monarch  bomposed.  According  to  the  com- 
mon opinion  it  was  oomposed  as  an  epithalamium  at  the 
marriage  of  Pharaoh's  daughter  with  Solomon,  who  are  re- 
spectively the  brids  and  bridegroom  of  the  poem  ;  but  under 
the  guidance  of  divine  inspiration  it  was  so  construoted  ai 
to  form  a  mystical  allegory  representing  the  relatioo  be- 
tween Ohrist  and  his  church. 

First  then  with  respect  to  its  date  and  author.  An  at- 
tempt has  been  made,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Kenni- 
cott,  to  prove  the  poem  later  than  the  Bsbylonish  captivity, 
simply  from  the  insertion  of  the  letter  Yod  in  spelling  the 
name  of  David,  whioh  was  the  spelling  adopted  after  the 
Captivity,  but  not  before.  But  as  the  name  in  question 
occurs  only  once,  and  as  all  our  MS8.  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
are  comparatively  modern,  what  is  more  probable  than  that 
the  Yod  was  inserted  by  mistake  in  an  early  copy,  and  after- 
wards  retained  by  transcribers?  Whether  this  be  th«  true 
explanation  or  not,  Kennicott's  argument  is  of  no  weight 
against  the  clear  allusions  to  Solomon  in  the  poem,  and  to 
circumstances  connected  with  his  history,  which  proT«  that 
it  must  have  been  written  in  his  time  (L  S,  9;  vi  12 ;  iiL 
9,  10,  &e.). 

The  style  and  language  are  not  more  different  from  that  of 
the '  Book  of  Proverbs  "than  might  be  expected  from  the 
difference  of  tke  subjects.  Rut  the  structure  and  oontenb 
of  the  poem  are  altegea  as  presentiue  insapetabie  ob 
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•ttolM  ta  the  tuppMUioit  that  Solomoii  was  the  author.    It 
u  ooateaded  that  the  scene  ii  laid  among  the  beauties  of  the 
open  countiy,  and  not  amongat  courti  and  palacea ;  and  that 
!•  far  from  the  bridegroom's  portions  of  the  noem  being  an 
expression  of  Solomon's  feelings,  they  are  the  language  of  an 
humbler  and  happier  man,  who  only  refers  to  Solomon  to 
contrast  his  numerouseonoubinesand  unbounded  wealth  with 
the  treasure  he  himself  possesses  in  his  sole  and  undefiled 
spouse,    (vi.  8-10;   viti-  II.  12.)      But  basidet  those  pas- 
sages which  appear  to  place  the  foene  in  the  country,  others 
might  be  quoted  whioh  refer  to  the  splendours  and  luxuries 
of  a  royal  palaoe ;  and  some  which  seem  to  have  a  direct 
allusion  to  Solomon's  establishment,  as  it  is  represented  to 
us  in  history ;  and  the  passages  which  are  thought  to  cast 
reflections  upon  Solomon  are  quite  capable  of  a  different 
interpretatioa-    Again,  with  referenoe  to  the  bride,  it  is 
contended  that  the  poem  itself  proves  her  to  have  been  not 
an  Egyptian  princess,  but  an  Israelite,    This  point  is  very 
alroDgly  if  not  conclusively  brought  out  by  Dr.  Mason  Good. 
On  all  these  points  the  difficulty  is  much  increased  by  the 
highly  coloured  imagery  of  the  poen>.    But  the  first  dif- 
flouliy  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  supposing  one  or  more 
changes  of  scene :  there  seem  in  fact  to  be  several.    The 
question  respecting  the  person  designed  to  he  represented 
by  the  bride,  it  has  been  attempted  to  solve  in  various  ways. 
A  writer  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review '  (vol.  xvi.,  p. 
32 1 )  ha«  adduced  certain  Egyutian  hieroglyphics  in  support 
of  the  ooisnion  opinion  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  is  refeired 
to.     Dr.  Mason  Good  imagines  that  the  poem  describes  a 
hv«-ma4eA  which  Solomon   made  with  some  Israelitish 
woman  after  his  politieal  marriage  with  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
A  third  mode  of  explanation,  which  if  adopted  would  cut 
the  knot,  is  that  of  Dr.  James  Bennett,  who  supposes  that 
the  poena  never  had  any  literal  reference  at  all  to  an  actual 
marriage,  but  is  purely  an  allegory   descriptive  of    the 
oautual  love  of  Christ  and  hia  church.    The  reasons  which 
Dr.  Bennett  adduces  to  prove  that  the  poem  would  be  most 
unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  of  an  actual  marriage,  are, 
to  aay  the  least,  extremely  fanciful    but  the  great  principle 
for  which  he  contends  is  one  which  the  generality  of  critics 
admit  in  a  case  very  nearly  piaraUel  to  the  present,  namely, 
the  45tb  Paalm.    But  the  minute  allusions,  especially  those 
to  Solonaon,  which  aie  contained  in  this  poem,  are  a  moat 
A>nnidable  objeotion  to  such  an  explanation  ;  and  even  those 
eritioii  who  contend  most  strongly  for  the  purely  allegorioal 
character  of  the  45lh  Psalm,  maintain  as  strongly  that  the 
'  Sang  of  Solomon '  has  a  literal  as  well  as  a  spiritual  mean- 
ing.    (See  especially  Bishop  Horsley's  Sth  Sermon.)    The 
distinction  however  between  the  two  questions  of  who  was 
the  author  and  who  the  parties  described,  ought  not  to  be 
lost  siKht  of,  as  it  too  often  has  been.     Finding  the  book  in 
the  Jewish  canon,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  a  genuine 
part  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  is  intended  to  teach  religioua 
truth.  Thin  presumption  is  strengthened,  if  it  can  be  proved 
that  Solomon  wa*  the  author,  since  we  have  at  least  one 
other  book  of  his  in  the  sacred  canon ;  but  it  is  not  dis- 
proved  even  if  the  poem  should  be  found  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Solomon  either  as  its  author  or  its  subject. 

But  this  argument  is  met  in  another  way,  namely,  by 
denying  that  the  book  is  intended  to  convey  any  religious 
truth.  This  olqeotion  seems  to  proceed  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion ;  for  ioaamuch  as  Christ  and  the  Apostles  referred  to 
the  Jewiab  Scriptures,  as  they  existed  in  their  day,  as  eon- 
tainingr  the  great  body  of  religious  truth,  and  we  know 
that  this  book  did  form  a  part  of  the  Jewish  canon  at  that 
time,  wa  ooght  to  conclude  that  the  diligent  inquirer  will 
Bnd  a  religious  meaning  ia  it,  rather  than  first  deny  the 
sxistonoe  of  any  such  meaning,  and  then  argue  Uvm  this 
issumption  against  its  canonical  authority.  But  the  ob- 
jection can  be  met  upon  its  own  merits.  The  composition, 
It  is  said,  is  a  mere  love-song :  it  bears  nothing  on  its  face 
\o  msurk  it  as  allegarical,  nor  have  we  any  inspired  authority 
for  so  regarding  it. 

I^ow  it  i>  admitted  that  from  a  very  early  period  the 
Oriental  nations  have  been  accustomed  to  express  religious 
lentiments  allei<orically  under  the  guise  of  amatory  poems, 
if  which  the  Gitagovinda  ia  an  example.  To  this  day  the 
|.-yptiaa  Arabs,  at  their  religious  festivals,  sing  sontsa  re- 
einblins  this,  in  which  the  prophet  is  the  beloved  object, 
nd  which  are  only  intended  to  have  a  spiritual  sense. 
Tone's  Modem  Egyptiant,  vol.  ii.,  p.  195.)  Mr.  Lane  in 
.  fives  passages  from  thsse  songs  strikingly  parallel  to 
in  Salomon'a  Song.    Naithar  is  it  denied  that 


similar  imagaiy  is  used  with  a  similar  meaniDg  in  othei 
parU  of  the  Biole  QFuUmt,  xlv. ;  Iiaiak,  liv. ;  Ixii.  4,  6  j 
i^ofli.,  vii.  4;  2  Cor^  xi.  i;  Ephet^  y.  23-32;  £et>.,  xix.  7  ; 
xxL  2-9),  and  also  the  opposite  figure  of  representing 
idolatry  and  apostasy  under  the  image  of  adultery  or  whore- 
dom. But  it  is  said  that  in  all  such  passages  the  allusioDt 
are  more  distant,  and  enter  less  into  detail  than  is  the  oaas 
in  Salomon's  Song,  and  that  in  them  the  religious  sense  is 
made  so  prominent  that  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive  it. 
The  first  part  of  this  assertion  does  not  appear  to  be  aut* 
tained  by  fact.  Any  one  who  examines  the  passages  care- 
fully, especially  thoi>e  whioh  relate  to  apiritual  adultery, 
will  find  allusions  inferior  in  delicacy  to  the  grossest  which 
can  be  produced  from  Solomon's  Song.  The  latter  con- 
dition doe«  not  appear  to  be  necessary  (as  has  been  argued 
above)  to  establish  the  allegorical  meaning  of  such  imagery. 
when  occurring  in  a  canonical  book ;  neii  Mr  is  the  spiritual 
sense  always  so  obvious.  For  example,  there  is  nothing  ia 
the  45  lb  Psalm,  except  one  or  two  expreasions  which  could 
not  by  ths  greatest  hyperbole  refer  to  a  human  being,  to 
lead  us  to  suspect  its  spiritual  meaning.  Passages  or  the 
same  kind  might  perhaps  be  adduced  from  Solomon's 
Song ;  but  even  if  not,  does  not  the  admission  that  one  love- 
poem  which  we  find  in  the  sacred  canon  is  to  be  interpreted 
spiritually,  furnish  a  presumption  Ibr  putting  a  similar  in- 
terpretatioa upon  another?  The  fact  that  the 46th  Psalm 
is  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the  Song  of 
Solomon  is  not  so  quoted,  is  no  objection,  for  the  quotation 
of  the  one  sanctions  the  general  principle  of  interpretation, 
while  the  silence  respectinc  the  other  proves  nothing, 
knowing  as  we  do  that  the  New  Testament  writers  adopted 
the  Old  Testament  canon  as  it  existed  in  their  day,  and  that 
this  Song  waa  iu  that  canon.  Nearly  all  expositors,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  have  adopted  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, though  they  have  explained  the  all^ery  in  dif- 
ferent waya.  The  Chaldee  Tsrgum  oonaiders  it  as  a  figura- 
tive description  af  the  love  of  God  to  Israel,  aa  shown  in 
delivering  them  from  the  Egyptian  slavery,  supporting  and 
comforting  them  in  the  wildernesa,  and  bringing  them  into 
the  promised  land..  Christian  expositora,  from  Origan 
downwards,  have  generally  understood  it  as  descriptive  of 
the  union  between  Christ  and  the  church  ;  but  aome  few 
have  explained  it  in  a  different  way.  Those  Who  acknow- 
ledge its  canonicity.  but  reject  the  idea  of  a  reference  either 
literally  to  Solomon  or  figuratively  to  Christ,  take  its 
admission  into  the  canon  to  be  a  divine  recommendation 
and  praise  of  a  single  virtuous  marriage  as  opposed  to  poly- 
gamy and  concubinage.  This  appears  to  be  now  the 
opinion  of  the  most  distinguished  modern  opponent  of  its 
canonicity  in  England,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith.  Various  opinions 
are  held  as  to  the  structure  of  the  Song,  the  best  of  which 
appears  to  be  that  which  takes  it  to  be  a  aeries  of  Idyls. 

(The  Jtilroductions  of  Eichhorn,  Augusii,  Jabn,  and 
Home ;  Dr.  Smith's  Seripturt  TettimoHy,  voU  i.,  c  1,  note 
A  ;  Paper*  by  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Bennett,  and  others,  in  the 
'Congregational  Magazine'  for  1837  and  1838;  Calmet's 
Dictionary,  art.  *  Canticles,'  with  fragments  in  Taylor's 
edition ;  The  SoTig  of  Srmgt,  by  Thomas  Williams,  l^nd., 
1801 ;  The  Song  of  Songt,  by  Mason  Good,  Loud.,  1803 ; 
other  Commentariei  in  Uorne,  vol.  ii.,  part  il. ;  Lowth's 
Preelections) 
SOLOMON'S  ISLANDS.  [Nxw  Gxosoia.] 
SOIXIN,  son  of  Exeeestides,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
royal  house  of  Codrus,  was  born  about  B.C.  638,  in  the  island 
of  Salamia.  His  father  is  said  to  have  considerably  dimi- 
nished his  property  by  his  liberality,  and  tliat  Sulon  in  his 
youth  engsged  in  mercantile  undertakings  in  order  to  belter 
his  circumstances.  For  this  purpose,  or,  aecording  to 
others,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  visited 
various  countries.  The  time  when  he  retunied  and  settled 
at  A>hens  ia  not  quite  clear,  but  it  seems  very  prubable 
that  it  was  soon  after  tlie  C\ Ionian  conspiracy  (612  B.C.), 
when  be  must  have  been  about  twenty-six  years  old. 
Athens  at  this  time  was  in  a  deplorable  condition:  it  was 
distracted  by  internal  feuds,  and  unable  to  maintain  itself 
against  its  hostile  neighbours.  It  had  shortly  befuts  been 
deprived  of  the  island  of  Salamis  by  the  Megariana,  and  in 
the  ensuing  war  Athens  had  suffered  such  lasses,  that  at 
lost  a  decree  was  made  that  any  one  who  ventured  to  pro- 
pose the  continuance  or  renewal  of  the  war  should  be  pun- 
ished with  death.  (Flut.,  Sn/.,8;  Diog.  Laeru,  i.  45.)  Solon, 
indignant  at  the  humiliation  of  Athens  and  the  pusillani- 
mity of  bar  citiseni^  deviaad  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  te 
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rooM  the  Atlienuint  to  renewed  activity  without  incurring 
the  penalty  of  the  law.  Being  endowed  by  nature  with 
considerable  poetical  talents,  as  appear*  from  the  fragmenta 
of  his  works,  he  composed  an  elegy  upon  the  loss  of  Sala- 
mis  (Miiller,  Hitt.  cfthe  Lit.  qfAntient  Greece,  i.,  p.  117), 
and  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  madman,  he  rushed  into 
the  Agora,  where  a  crowd  soon  gathered  around  him.  Here 
be  reciled  his  poem  to  the  multitude,  aud  its  inspiriting  in- 
fluence, together  with  the  probably  preconcerted  assistance 
of  some  of  his  friends,  had  such  an  ellect  upon  the  people, 
that  they  not  only  repealed  the  law  respecting  Salamis,  but 
resolved  to  try  once  more  to  recover  that  island.  Solon  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  forces,  and  led  them  to 
victory  by  a  stratagem  which  is  differently  described  by  an- 
tient  writers.  (Plut.,  SoL,  8,  9.)  All  the  Megarians  in 
Salamis  were  either  slain  or  dismissed  to  their  homes,  and 
Salamis  again  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  This 
successful  undertaking,  in  which  the  Athenians  also  appear 
to  have  gained  possession  of  Nisaea,  raised  Solon  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  popularity.  In  the  war  between  Delphi  and 
Cirrha  (about  600  B.C.),  Solon  advised  the  Athenians  to 
support  the  former  city  against  the  saorilegious  Cirrhaeans. 
His  advice  was  followed  and  crowned  with  suc<:es8,  for 
Cirrha  was  destroyed,  and  Solon's  fame  now  spread  through 
all  Greece. 

In  conseqaence  of  the  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Cylon, 
notwithstanding  their  having  taken  refuge  in  the  temples 
and  at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  the  republic  was  at  this 
time  divided  between  two  parties,  which  were  as  much  the 
result  of  religious  feara  and  scruples  as  of  the  political  state 
of  the  country.  A  part  of  the  Athenians  were  enraged 
•gainst  Megacles  and  his  associates  for  their  violation  of  all 
religious  feelings,  and  the  surviving  friends  of  Cylon  did 
their  utmost  to  foster  this  hostility  against  their  enemies. 
The  MegacUds  were  looked  upon  a«  a  cursed  race,  and  the 
Cylonids  were  gaining  fresh  strength  every  day.  It  was 
evident  that  peace  could  not  be  restored  until  the  Megaclids 
had  atoned  for  their  crime,  and  delivered  the  city  from  the 
curse  they  appeared  to  have  brought  upon  it.  Solon,  who 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  neither  party,  enjoyed  the 
full  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  when  the  dissen- 
sions had  reached  their  highest  pitch,  he  persuaded  the 
Megaclids  to  submit  their  case  to  the  decision  of  a  commis- 
sion of  300  persons  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  nobles. 
The  sentence  of  this  coort  was  that  the  surviving  Megaclids 
should  be  sent  into  exile,  and  that  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  died  should  be  taken  from  their  graves  and  be  carried 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Attica.  During  these  troubles  at 
Athens  the  M^arians  renewed  their  attempts  upon  Sala- 
mis with  success.  Both  the  Megarians  however  and  the 
Athenians  were  unwilling  to  engage  again  in  a  long  and 
tedious  warfare,  and  both  agreed  to  request  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  appoint  a  commission  of  five  men  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  the  two  states.  Solon,  who  was  the  spokesman  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians,  established  by  yarious  means  the 
legitimacy  of  the  claims  of  his  country,  which  thus  again 
came  into  the  possession  of  Salamis.  (Plut,  Sol.,  10,  12  ; 
Diog.  Laert.,  i.  48.) 

Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  Megaclids  from 
Athens,  the  party  feuds  continued  to  rage  as  before.  For 
besides  the  relij(ious  scruples  arising  from  the  crime  of  the 
Megaclids,  which  still  seemed  to  call  down  the  divine  wrath 
upon  the  city,  there  were  other  causes,  which  could  only  be 
removed  by  a  reform  of  the  constitution.  This  however 
could  not  be  effected  with  any  degree  of  success,  unless  all 
religious  fears  and  apprehensions  were  allayed  by  a  com- 
plete purification  of  the  city.  This  was  done  by  Epimeoides 
of  Crete,  whom  the  Athenians  invited  for  this  purpose. 
The  way  was  thus  prepared  for  the  legislation  of  Solon. 

The  three  antient  local  divisions  of  the  country,  the  low- 
landors  (IlcfuZc  or  UiiuiXoi),  bigblanders  (Juuptot),  and  the 
inbabitanta  of  the  coast  (IliifiaXot),  formed  three  distinct  poli- 
tical parlies;  the  highlanders  being  the  most  democratical, 
the  lowlanders  the  most  oligarchical,  and  the  men  of  Ihu 
coast,  who  took  a  middle  course,  wishing  to  reconcile  the  two 
other  parties.  Besides  these  political  parties,  a  struggle  was 
going  on  between  the  wealihy  and  the  poor.  Many  of  the 
Uitter  had  not  only  lost  their  properly,  but,  not  being  able 
to  pay  their  creditors,  had  become  the  bondsmen  uf  iheir 
wealthy  oppressors,  and  some  had  even  been  sold  as  slaves 
into  foreign  countries.  (Plut.,  Sot.,  13.)  The  most  moderate 
and  wiiiesk  among  the  Athenians  saw  that  this  state  of  things 
cottld  not  last,  and  that  if  no  remedy  was  applied,  the  tun* 


vould  soon  flome  when  the  people  isould  take  the  power 
into  their  own  hands.  Solon  appeared  to  be  the  only  man 
who  was  impartial  and  skilful  enough  to  mediate  between 
the  hostileparties.  In  the  year  B.C.  S94  he  was  invested 
with  the  office  of  arehon,  and  requested  to  act  as  mediator 
and  to  frame  a  new  code  of  law*.  In  considering  the  legis- 
lation which  he  undertook,  it  should  eonstantly  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  received  from  both  parties  full  power  to 
arbitrate  between  them ;  and  he  acted  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  his  country.  The  sincerity  with  which  he  acted  is 
manifest  from  the  fact  that  he  resisted  all  temptations  and 
exhortations  of  his  friends  to  make  himself  tvrantof  Athens, 
which  he  ftiight  undoubtedly  have  done  without  much  diffi- 
culty, and  that  he  himself  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his 
property  by  bis  own  legislation. 

The  legislation  of  Solon  consisted  of  two  main  parts :  the 
one  embraced  those  measures  by  which  be  intended  to 
remove  the  evils  under  which  the  republic  was  actually 
labouring ;  the  object  of  the  second  was  to  establish  the 
constitution  upon  such  a  basis  as  would  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  these  evils.    The  first  step  he  took  was  to  relieve 
those  who  were  oppressed  by  debts.    This  was  done  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  cause  too  great  loss  to  the  rich,  and 
was  yet  a  great  relief  to  the  poor,  by  a  measure  called 
nurix^"'^  oi'  a.  disburdening  ordinance,  by  which  h«   not 
only  established  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  (which 
was  probably  made  retrospective),  but  also  lowered    the 
standard  of  the  silver  coinage  in  such  •  manner  that  73  old 
dracbmts  became  worth  100  new  ones.  (PluL,  SoL,  IS.)  He 
also  released  the  pledged  lands,  and  restored  them  to  their 
owners,  but  it  .is  not  clear  whether  this  was  effected  by  a 
particular  measure,  or  whether  it  was  included    in  his 
disburdening  ordinance.     Those  citizens  who  had  been 
enslaved  by  their  creditors  were  restored  to  freedom,  and 
those  who  had  been  sold  into  foreign  countries  seem  to  have 
recovered  their  liberty  at  the  expense  of  those  who  bad 
sold  them.     Finally,  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a 
right  to  the  person  of  his  insolvent  debtor  was  abolished. 
Some  of  the  antient  writers  state  that  he  cancelled  all  debts, 
but  the  best  authorities  do  not  mention  any  such  measure, 
which  is  the  more  improbably  as  we  read  that  the  most 
violent  democrats,  who  would  certainly  have  been  ploased 
with  it,  were  not  satisfied  with  his  disburdening  ordinance. 
If  we  except  the  extreme  of  both  parties,  the  relieving 
measures  of  Solon  were  received  with  universal  approbation, 
and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods  for  the  happy  change. 
Thus  encouraged,  Solon  proceeded  to  the  second  and  more 
difficult  part  of  his  task.    The  first  thing  be  did  was  ta 
abolish  the  bloody  laws  of  Draco,  with  the  exception  of 
those  relating  to  murder.    The  characteristic  feature  of  his 
new  constitution  was,  that  he  substituted  property  for  birth 
as  a  title  to  the  honours  and  offices  of  the  state.  The  change 
brought  about  by  this  new  standard  could  not  at  first  be 
great,  as  the  eupatrids  were  undoubtedly  the  wealthiest 
citizens.'    Aocoraing  to  their  property,  he  divided  the  wboie 
population  of  Attica  into  four  classes,  and  regulated  their 
political  rights  and  duties  according  to  the  amount  of  their  ' 
income  from  their  landed  property.    The  first  class  com- 
prised all  those  citizens  whose  estates  yielded  a  yearly  in 
come  of  500  medimni  (a  medimnus  is  a  bushel,  six  pints  and 
a  fraction)  of  dry  or  liquid  produce,  whence  they  are  called 
irtyraKomouiiifiMH ;  the  second,  those  who  hadSUO  medimni. 
and  could  keep  a  war-horse,  whence  they  were  called  imnlc. 
and  formed  the  Athenian  cavalry ;  the  third  contained  those 
whose  estates  yielded  200  medimnu     They   were  called 
liivyirtu,  from  the  yoke  of  cattle  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  fields,  and  formed  the  heavy-armed  infantry  in  the 
Athenian   armies.    All  the  remaining  population  whoae 
income  did  not  amount  to  200  medimni  constituted   the 
fourth  class,   with  the  name  of  ft^nc,  that  is,  hired  la- 
bourers,  who  were  excluded  from  all  the  offices  of  the  state, 
and  formed  the  light-armed  infantry  in  the  armiea.  as  sub- 
sequently they  also  manned  the  fieets.     They  had  however 
the  right  of  voting  in  the  popular  assembly,  as  well  as  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power,  which  Solon  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  peogile.    The  archonship  and  tbe  other  great 
civil  and  military  offices,  which  had  before  been  held  by  the 
nobles  alone,  became  now  accessible  to  all  the  citizens  oon- 
lained  in  the  first  class,  while  ihe  second  and  third  classes 
had  access   to  all  ihe  minor  offices.     The  public  burdeoa 
were  distributed  according  to  the  classes ;  but  as  the  lower 
classes  had  fewer  political  rights  than  the  higher,  the  con- 
tributiou  to  the  n^oesaitiet  of  the  state  were  for  the  Iowm 
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proportioiiatelv  light,  tut  the  second  and  third 
BiMseivere  not  tued  aecordinfr  to  the  real  value  of  their 
property,  but  that  of  the  second  class  «aa  reduced  by  one- 
sixth,  and  that  of  the  third  class  bv  one-third  below  its  real 
value.  (Bockh.  8taaithaiuh,  ii,,  p.  ^9,  &c.)  The  fourth 
class  was  altogether  exempted  from  direct  taxes.  This 
distribution  of  power  and  duties  was,  as  Solon  himself 
expressed  it,  intended  to  give  to  the  people  as  much  power 
as  would  enable  them  to  protect  themselves,  and  to  the 
wealthy  as  much  as  was  neceesary  to  maintain  their  dignity. 
(Plut.,  SW,  18.) 

The  four  old  tribes  into  which  Attica  was  divided  were 
left  unaltered  by  the  now  constitution.  The  magistrates 
also  appear  to  have  retained  the  same  power  which  they 
had  had  before,  with  the  exception  that  they  were  now  made 
responsible  for  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  people,  and  not,  as 
before,  merely  to  the  order  of  the  nobles.  From  the  judi- 
cial sentence  of  a  magistrate  an  appeal  also  was  left  to  the 
popular  courts  of  justice,  which  were  numerously  composed 
of  citixens  of  all  classes  indiscriminately.  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  qf 
Qrttee,  ii.,  p.  39.  &e.)  Two  other  institutions,  which  were 
intended  as  bulwarks  Sfpinst  democratical  extravagance, 
the  senate  of  four  hundred  and  the  council  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, are  almost  unanimously  ascribed  to  Solon.  But  as 
regards  the  senate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  existed 
previous  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  and  was  composed  of 
the  nobles,  but  its  number  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any 
accuracy.  Solon  raised  it  to  the  number  of  four  hundred, 
and  threw  it  open  to  all  citiiens  belonging  to  the  flrst  three 
classes,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  of  the  foar  tribes  was 
represented  in  it  by  one  hundred  members.  Whether  these 
members  were  elected,  as  Plutarch  states,  or  whether  they 
were  appointed  by  lot,  as  in  subsequent  times,  is  uncertain. 
Each  member  however  had  to  give  evidence  of  his  qualifl- 
cation  by  an  examination  called  ioKijuutia,  and  no  person 
was  eligible  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  All 
members  of  the  senate  were  changed  every  year,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  were  liable  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct 
during  the  time  of  their  administration.  The  senate  was 
divid^  into  sections,  called  pry  taniea,  which  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  throughout  the 
year,  and  held  their  assemblies  in  the  Prytaneum.  The 
most  important  part  of  their  business  consisted  in  preparing 
those  measures  which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  popular 
assembly,  which  had  the  power  to  accept,  reject,  or  modify 
them.  The  senate  however  had  other  powers  connected 
-with  the  finances  and  other  branches  of  the  administration. 
Concerning  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  see  Arbopaous. 

As  regards  the  rights  which  Solon  gave  to  the  popular 
assembly,  no  measures  could  originate  in  it,  but  its  discus- 
sions were  confined  to  such  measures  as  had  been  prepared 
by  the  senate.  Every  citixen,  to  whatever  property-class  he 
belonged,  had  a  right  to  take  part  and  to  speak  in  it,  so  that 
the  vote  of  the  wealthiest  nobleman  had  no  more  weight 
than  that  of  the  poorest  labourer.  No  one  however  was 
allowed  to  speak  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
tbe  oldest  persons  were  called  upon  by  the  crier  to  vote  first. 
Though  the  political  power  of  tbe  assembly  was  limited,  the 
judicial  power  with  which  Solon  invested  it  was  consider- 
able. Out  of  the  popular  assembly  6000  men  above  the 
age  of  thirty  were  chosen  every  year  by  lot,  to  form  a  su- 
preme court  of  justice  called  the  i^Xuzia,  to  which  appeals 
were  made  from  the  sentence  of  magistrates,  and  which  had 
in  certain  cases  to  take  cognizance,  independently  of  any 
ether  court,  and  in  subsequent  times  assumed  all  judicial 
power  in  the  state.  The  importance  and  infiuence  of  the 
Heliaea  appears  from  the  oath  which  the  heliaats  had  to 
take  at  the  time  of  their  appoiniment,  and  which  is  pre- 
served in  Demosthenes  (c.  Timocrat.,  p.  746). 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  legislation  of  Solon,  although  there 
are  many  materials  for  such  a  purpose.  It  may  suffice  here 
to  state,  that  although  he  dia  not  in  the  same  degree  as 
Lycurgus  interfere  with  and  regulate  the  private  affairs 
and  the  mode  of  living  of  bis  fellow-citizens,  yet,  like  most 
antient  legislators,  he  did  not  think  any  part  of  the  life  of 
the  citixeus  unworthy  of  his  attention.  The  education  of 
the  young,  and  the  conduct  of  women  as  well  as  of  men, 
were  to  him  as  important  as  any  of  those  subjects  which  in 
modern  times  alone  engross  the  attention  of  legislators. 
Plutarch  (Sol,  18)  states  that  Solon  clothed  his  laws  inten- 
tionally in  obscure  language,  for  tbe  purpose  of  increasing 
the  infloanoe  of  the  courts  of  justiee.    But  surely  nothing 


ia  more  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  his  legislation  than 
such  a  scheme  and  the 'alleged  otmnurity,  if  it  existed  at  all, 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  the  natural  conaequence 
of  tbe  state  of  the  language  in  the  days  of  Solon,  iu  com* 
parison  with  what  it  was  two  centuries  later. 

Tbe  Attic  tribes  had  from  early  times  been  divided  into 
forty-eight  naueraries,  and  Solon  is  said  to  have  established 
the  law  according  to  which  each  of  these  naueraries  was 
charged  with  tbe  equipment  of  a  trireme  and  the  mounting 
of  two  horsemen.  If  this  is  true,  he  must  be  regarded  aa 
the'  founder  of  tbe  Attic  navy.  (Phot.,  s.  v.  yatwpapia.) 
Solon  also  encouraged  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  for 
this  purpose  be  invited  foreigners  to  settle  at  Athens.  (Plut., 
Sol..  24.)  The  calendar  likewise  received  some  improve- 
ments from  Solon. 

He  bad  made  such  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  obser- 
vations of  his  laws,  and  their  constant  revision,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  place  any  confidence  in  the  statement  of 
Plutarch,  that  he  enacted  them  to  remain  in  force  un- 
altered only  for  a  century.  The  laws  were  inscribed  upon 
wooden  tablets,  put  together  in  pyramidal  blocks,  which 
turned  upon  an  axis.  They  were  at  first  kept  in  the  Acro- 
polis, and  afterwards  in  the  Prytaneum.  These  axes  were 
called  j£ayf£  and  if£p^if,  and  according  to  some  authors  the 
former  contained  tbe  civil,  and  the  latter  the  religious 
laws.  (Plut.,  Sol.,  2S.) 

When  his  legislation  was  completed,  Solon  is  said  to  have 
been  so  much  annoyed  at  Athens  by  the  remarks  of  the 
discontented,  and  the  importunate  inquiries  of  the  curious, 
that  he  asked  permission  to  leave  Athens  for  ten  years^ 
hoping  that  during  this  period  the  people  would  become 
familiar  with  their  new  institutions.  The  permission  was 
granted,  and  Solon  is  said  to  have  visited  Egypt,  Cyprus, 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  beautiful  story  of  his  interview  with 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  which  is  told  by  Herodotus,  Plu- 
tarch, and  others,  is  inconsistent  with  chronology,  as  even 
some  of  the  antient*  have  observed,  for  Croesus  did  not 
come  to  the  throne  till  about  560  B.C.,  soma  twenty  or 
thirty  years  later  than  the  time  at  which  Solon  must  have 
visited  Asia  Minor.  (Voemel,  Exereitat.  Chronolog.  d» 
Aetate  Soloni*  el  Croeri,  Frankf.,  1832.)  On  his  return 
he  found  Athens  again  distracted  by  factions.  The  three 
parties,  of  the  highlanders,  the  men  of  the  plain,  and 
of  the  coast,  were  again  engaged  in  hard  struggles.  The 
first  of  these  parties  was  headed  by  Pisislratus,  the 
friend  of  Solon,  the  second  by  Lycurgns,  and  the  third 
by  Megacles.  Solon  exerted  all  his  powers  to  avert  the 
threatening  danger,  and  to  reconcile  the  heads  of  the 
parties.  But  he  laboured  in  vain,  and  although  Pbistratus 
listened  to  him  respectfully,  he  secretly  continued  to  work 
out  his  plan.  [Pisistrattts.]  When  Pisistratus  had  esta- 
blished himself  as  tyrant  of  Athens,  Solon,  who  was  pro- 
bably convinced  that  the  mild  rule  ofone  man  was,  after  all, 
greatly  pre{era|[>le  to  the  continuance  of  party  struggles,  is 
said  to  have  supported  the  tyrant  with  his  advice.  At  the 
same  time,  he  withdrew  flrom  public  life.  How  long  be 
survived  the  ascendency  of  Pisistratus  is  not  certain,  but 
according  to  the  most  probable  account  he  died  soon  after, 
in  tbe  year  b.c.  959.  (Clinton,  Fiut.  Hell-,  ii..  p.  301.) 
Respecting  the  constitution  of  Solon,  see  Thirlwall,  Hitt.  of 
Greece,  ii.,  pp.  23  58. 

From  the  numerous  works  ascribed  to  Solon,  it  appears 
that  he  must  have  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
muses;  and  be  is  said  to  have  done  so  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life,  for  at  the  time  when  be  died,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  engaged  in  writing  a  poem  upon  the  state  of  Attica 
previous  to  tbe  Ogygian  flood,  and  its  wars  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  island  Atlantis,  which  was  afterwards  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  (Plut.,  Sol„  31,  &c.)  We 
are  enabled  to  judge  of  his  poetical  powers  from  the  few 
figments  which  are  still  extant.  They  are  distinguished 
by  a  graceful  simplicity  and  great  vigour.  They  have  been 
ollected  by  Forilage,  in  a  work  entitled '  Solonis  Carminom 
Fragments,  Greece,  cum  variis  lectionibus  notisque,'  Lipsia, 
1 776 ;  and  by  N.  Bach,  in '  Solonis  Carmine  que  supeisunt, 
emend,  atque  annot.  instr.,'  Bonn.,  1829,  Sva 

SOLOR.     [SuNDA  Islands,  Lsssbr.] 

SOLOTHURN  [Soleure,  in  French),  a  canton  of  Switzer- 
land, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Basle,  on  the  east  by 
Aargau.  on  the  south  by  Bern,  and  on  the  west  partly  by 
Bern  and  partly  by  France.  Its  shape  is  extremely  irregu- 
lar, the  boundaries  being  conventional,  and  not  marked  by 
natural  limita :  tbe  area  is  about  270  square  miles.    It  is 
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cioued  in  tha  direation  from  wuth-trast  to  nortb-«wt  by 
the  Jura,  which  forms  several  parallel  ridges,  and  coven  tb« 
greater  part  of  the  canton.  The  principal  valley  is  that  of  the 
Aar,  which  runs  in  tb«  same  direoUon.  flowing  eastward  Pf 
the  Jura.  The  hi^hegt  «ummils  of  ihe  Jura  in  the  canton  of 
SoWure  vt*  the  Weissensieio  and  the  Hasenmatt,  which 
latter  is  about  4400  feet  above  the  sea.  The  oanlou  of 
Soleure  is  one  of  the  most  productive  in  SwiUerland.  espe* 
cially  in  corn,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  vine  thrives  only 
in  certain  localities.  The  mulberry-tree  is  cultivated,  and 
some  silk  is  made.  There  were  in  183S  about  28,000  head 
of  horned  cattle,  19,000  sheep  and  goats,  19,000  pigs,  and 
4700  horses,  the  average  value  of  which  is  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  pounds  sterling  each.  The  horse-fair  of  Soleure  it 
one  of  the  principal  in  Switzerland.  A  considerable  quaQ> 
tity  of  cheese  is  made,  both  of  cow's  milk  and  goat's  milk, 
and  part  of  it  is  exported.  Part  of  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  timber-trees,  especially  fir  and  beech.  The 
canton  abounds  in  iron-mines,  and  the  ore  is  smelted  in  the 
furnaces  of  Si.  Joseph,  and  worked  at  the  iron-works  of 
Till/Li.  The  other  manufaotures  consist  of  leather,  paper, 
woollens,  and  kirscbwasser.  There  are  alsp  quarries  of 
marble  and  gypsum. 

The  population  of  the  canton,  according  to  the  census  of 
1835,  amounted  to  62,400,  distributed  among  134  com- 
munes. A  dialect  of  the  Swiss-Grerman  is  the  language  of 
the  country.  The  inhabitants  are  Roman  Catholics,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  district  of  Bucheggberg,  ^nd  a 
small  congregation  in  the  town  of  Soleure,  which  profess 
the  Helvetic  reformed  communion.  Most  famtlies  are 
possessed  of  landed  property.  Every  commune  has  now  an 
elementary  school,  and  a  normal  school,  or  school  fur 
teachers,  has  been  established  at  Soleure.  Most  of  the 
communes  have  a  bourse,  or  fund  for  the  relief  of  their 
awn.  poor. 

The  constitution  of  8oleu(«  was  for  a  long  time  aristo- 
cratical,  as  in  most  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  but  in  January, 
1831.  a  new  constitution  was  framed,  on  a  more  popular 
system.  The  mode  of  election  of  the  members  of  the 
legislature  is  by  means  of  electoral  colleges,  as  in  France. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  ten  electoral  circles,  each 
having  its  electoral  college,  which  names  a  oertain  propor- 
(ion  of  members  to  the  great  council  or  legislature.  The 
town  of  Soleure  returns  34  out  of  the  109  members  who 
compose  the  great  council.  A  little  council,  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  great  council,  coiutitutes  the 
executive.  The  members  of  the  great  council  are  renewed 
every  six  years. 

SoLomtiBN,  or  SoLXURS,  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  head 
town  of  the  canton,  is  built  on  both  banks  of  the  Aar,  1320 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The  popu- 
lation is  4200.  The  cathedral  is  reckoned  the  Quest  church 
in  Switzerland;  the  tower  is  190  feet  high.  The  canons  of 
Soleure  receive  about  3600  francs  a  year,  and  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  bishop  are  10,000  francs.  The  other  remark- 
able buildings  of  Soleure  are  the  town-bouse,  which  is  very 
old,  the  arseual,  the  theatre,  the  hospital,  the  fountain  in  the 
market-place,  the  former  church  of  the  Jesuits,  and  several 
convents.  Soleure  has  a  gymnasium  with  »ix  professors, 
a  lyceum  with  three  professors,  and  a  faculty  of  theology 
divided  into  three  classes.  The  town  library  has  16,000 
volumes.  There  are  also  the  library  belonging  to  the 
sathedral,  which  is  said  to  contain  some  valuable  manu- 
scripts, aud  several  libraries  belonging  to  convents  and  to 
the  gymnasium.  Soleure  has  a  botanical  garden,  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  a  society  for  the  natural  sciences,  founded 
in  1823,  a  medical  society,  a  literary  society,  a  dramatic 
society,  and  a  military  society.  Soleure  is  nineteen  miles 
north  of  Bern,  and  tweniysix  miles  south  of  Basle. 

Ollen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aar,  about  twenty  miles 
north-east  of  Soleure,  is  the  second  town  in  the  canton,  and 
is  a  bustling,  thriving  place.  It  has  several  manufactories, 
some  good  buildings,  and  above  1500  inhabitants.  (Leresche, 
Dictionnaire  Girigraphiqut  de  let  Suiste.) 

SOLSTICES,  the  points  of  the  ecliptic  which  are  highest 
above  the  equator,  at  which,  the  sun's  motion  in  declination 
being  imperceptible,  the  days  remain  sensibly  unaltered  in 
length  for  several  days  together,  as  they  would  do  if  the  tun 
absolutely  stood  still :  whence  the  name.    [Sun.] 

SOLUTION.  (Mathematics.)  By  the  solution  of  a  pro- 
blem should  be  meant  the  method  of  finding  that  which  the 
problem  requires  to  be  found ;  but  the  word  is  {^equently 
.understood  to  apply  to  the  answer  i(«eif. 


A  solution  it  given  when  the  problem  is  redueed  to  •ay 
other  which  was  supposed  to  be  known  before  the  flrtt  waa 
presented :  the  difficulty  peculiar  to  tae  given  problem  it 
removed  as  toon  at  it  is  tbown  to  be  capable  of  refereno*  to 
another  and  a  lower  class.  That,  tbougb  properly  speaking 
a  problem  it  not  solved  until  tbeantww  it  piesented  in 
numbers,  yet  it  is  not  thought  necesiary  to  require  that 
tucb  a  result  should  be  tttained,  provided  the  ttepa  which 
are  left  are  such  as  are  well  known  and  generally  Mmitted. 
Thus  ati  equation  would  be  taid  to  be  solved  wer«  it  found 
that  the  roots  required  are  those  of  a  given  quadratic ;  for  no 
one  is  supposed  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  then  finding  them. 

A  ftometrietU  solution,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  it 
one  in  which  only  the  means  of  construction  admitted  by 
Euclid,  or  others  dedueible  from  them,  are  employed  in  its 
attainment  This  it  the  leatt  finished  of  all  solutions ;  foi 
a,  mode  of  laying  down  the  various  points  which  terminate 
lines  is  not,  generally  speakins>*  mode  of  ascertaining  their 
ratio.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  by  the  admirers  of  geometry 
that  the  most  important  part  of  a  result,  the  expression  of 
the  ratios  whieh  the  answer  bears  to  the  several  data,  is  only 
indirectly  obtained  in  their  favourite  method. 

When  more  means  than  those  allowed  by  Euclid  are  eis- 
ployed.  the  solution  used  to  be  called  »i«cAantca/.  It  is 
rarely  that  such  a  solution  it  now  employed. 

An  algebraiwl  solution  is  one  which  employs  algebra  and 
arithmetic,  to  the  exclusion  of  geometrical  construction; 
that  is,  one  in  which  the  answer  can  always  be  directly  cal- 
culated from  a  formula.  Geometrical  oonstruction  may  be 
net^essary  for  thedsraonatration  of  the  solution  :  it  is  enough 
that  the  answer  contain  no  directions  to  find  lipes  or  siu- 
faoes  by  construction. 

An  approximate  solution  is  one  which  hat  an  amount  of 
inaccuracy  necetaarily.  Thus  if  3+  V2  were  the  root  of 
an  equation,  thit  solution  would  not  be  called  approximate; 
for  though  V2  cannot  be  perfectly  represented  in  a  finite 
form,  the  symbol  itself  contains  the  mode  of  attaining  the 
result  with  any  degree  of  exactness  short  of  perfectioiL 
But  if  V2  were  found  to  five  decimal  placet,  .the  answer 
1*41421  would  be  called  an  approximate  answer.  Most 
solutions  must  terminate  in  an  approximate  representation. 
[Tkanscvhobntal.] 

SOLVENT  is  that  which  has  the  power  of  Tenderinc 
other  bodies  liquid ;  and  ohomieally,  a  menstruum.  Of  aC 
solvents,  water  is  the  most  universal  and  useful ;  ii  dissolves 
a  great  number  of  neutral  vegetable  product!,  as  gum. 
sugar ;  and  of  saline  bodies,  as  common  salt,  sulphate  ol 
soda,  &0.  The  resins  are  not  soluble  in  water,  and  oils  do 
not  combine  with  it,  nor  has  it  the  power  of  diacolving  any 
metal  whatever  while  it  retains  its  metallic  propertiea;  it  a 
only  the  oxides  even  of  the  lately  discovered  metal*  of  tb« 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  which  are  taken  up  by  it,  exrept 
indeed  such  metallic  oxides  at  were  previously  known  to 
possets  acid  propertiet.  The  solvent  of  resinous  bodies  i> 
alcohol,  and  of  some  similarly  constituted  aubstances: 
while  caoutchouc  is  insoluble  in  it.  but  i«  dissolved  by 
naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  astber. 

The  metals  are  inioluble  in  any  solvent  until  they  bav* 
suffered  some  change  by  itt  action,  or  by  a  aimilar  cban^ 
differently  produced;  thus,  when  line  is  put  into  nitric  acid, 
that  acid  acts  as  a  solvent,  because  the  metal,  by  decoaipcH- 
ing  a  portion  of  the  acid,  it  converted  into  an  oxide ;  and 
after  this,  whether  it  be  effected  by  the  acid  or  by  the  at^ioo 
of  heat  and  air,  the  metal,  or  rather  metallic  oxide,  be- 
comes soluble  not  only  in  nitric  acid,  but  in  an  aqueous  solih 
tion  of  the  alkali  ammonia  and  of  potash. 

Heat  has  great  power  in  altering  the  aolveat  power  ef 
bodies ;  in  most  cases  it  increase*  it,  and  hence,  when  it  ii 
required  to  crystallize  certain  salts,  they  are  dLsaolved  it 
hot  water,  and  the  solvent  power  of  the  water  diminishitig 
as  the  solution  cools,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  crystals. 

There  are  exceptions  however  to  this  increased  aelveat 
power  by  heat :  thus  lime  it  mere  soluble  in  water  at  3i* 
than  at  60°,  and  at  thit  latter  temperature  than  at  its  bail- 
ing point.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  more  soluble  in  water  at  3¥ 
than  at  92°.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  ibt 
solvent  power  of  hot  and  cold  water  with  respect  to  aL 
gaseous  bodies ;  owing  to  their  disposition  to  resume  the 
elastic  state,  gases  are  readily  expelled  fron  solution  by 
heat,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  in  many  eases,  the  solvent 
power  is  increased  by  cold. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  gum  is  solubU  ir 
water,  while  resin  ia  taken  up  by  spirit,  and 
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hitile  in  the  other,  to  that  when  we  nix  an  aqueous  solution 
of  gum  with  a  spirituoui  solution  of  resih,  both  are  ren- 
dered insoluble  and  precipitated  together,  owing  to  the  com- 
biDktion  whinh  takes  place  between  the  spirit  and  the 
water.  When  any  solvent  has  taken  up  as  much  of  any 
particular  substance  aa  it  is  capable  of,  the  solution  oIh 
tained  is  termed  a  saturated  on« :  and  whal  shows  that  the 
change  of  form  from  solid  to  fluid  is  the  result  of  chemical 
aflSnity,  is  the  hot  that  water  which  is  saturat-ed  with  one 
sybatanoe  will  take  up  another;  thus  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  oommou  salt  will  still  dissolve  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
viee  verti. 

We  sliad  ooncluds  this  subject  with  adducing  an  example 
of  the  ehemical  nature  of  solution,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  applied  in  chemical  researches  connected  with  the  in- 
solubility of  soma  substances. 

Thos  yellow  copper  is  a  compound  of  sulphur,  copper, 
and  iron.  Put  it  into  water,  no  action  takes  place,  the  com- 
ponent parts  being  quite  insoluble  in  it;  put  it  into  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  ap^y  heat,  and  it  is  totally  dissolved.  The 
•ulphur,  acquiring  oxyten,  becomes  sulphuric  acid ;  the  cop- 
per, eombining  also  with  oxygen,  becomes  oxide  of  copper ; 
and  the  iron  fn>iu  the  same  caoae  becomes  peroxide  of 
iron:  and  both  these  oxides  combine  with  the  sulphuric 
ecid  formed,  and  remain  in  solution  as  sulphates  of  copper 
«nd  iron.  The  next  operations  are  tp  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  the  acid  forme(C  and  of  the  oxides  with  which  it  is 
combined,  and  this  is  effected  by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
bervtes,  the  base  of  which  oembines  with  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  barytas,  being  an  insoluble  salt,  is 
precipitated.  The  oxides  of  copper  and  iron  are  now  held 
io  solution  by  the  nitrk:  acid  of  the  decomposed  nib«te  of 
berytes;  and  these  oxides  are  separated  by  finding  a  sub- 
stance whiob  acts  as  a  solvent  upon  one  and  not  upon  the 
other ;  ammonia  dissolved  in  water  is  such  a  body ;  when 
added  to  the  mixed  solution  in  excess,  it  dissolves  the  oxide 
of  copper  and  leaves  the  peroxide  of  iron  unacted  upon. 

Thousands  of  analogous  and  of  more  complioatad  cases 
might  be  adduced,  but  the  above,  without  carrying  out  the 
analysis,  or  showing  how  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is  esti- 
mated from  that  of  the  sulpbete  of  barytes,  or  the  quantities 
of  eopper  and  iron  from  their  oxides,  is  sufficient  to  prove 
thfe  important  aetion  of  solvents,  end  of  the  varied  applica- 
tion of  tolability  and  insolubility  in  chemical  investigations. 

SOLWAY  FRITH,  an  seatwrv  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  on 
the  western  side  of  tjw  island  of  Great  Britain,  separating, 
in  one  part,  Bngland  from  Scotland.  Thia  testuary  extends 
inland,  Areas  a  line  drawn  between  Rayberry-Head  in 
Kirkendbrightsbiie  to  St.  Bees'  Head  in  Cumberland,  41 
miles  north-east  to  Solway  Moss  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bsk. 
The  line  between  the  two  above-mentioned  headlands, 
which  maybe  regarded  as  measuring  the  mouth  or  entrance 
of  the  Frith,  is  mote  than  twenty  miles  long.  Abeat 
seventeen  miles  up,  between  Southemess  Point,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, and  the  Cumberland  shore  near  Allonby,  the 
width  is  diminished  to  seven  miles :  it  afterwards  expands, 
then  again  contracu;  and  fifteen  miles  Airther  «p,  between 
the  month  of  the  Annan,  Dumfriesshire^  and  Bownem, 
Oamberlaod,  is  reduced  to  two  miles :  this  continues  to  be 
the  width  of  the  ssstuary  Ibr  the  remaiiung  nine  miles  to 
its  termination. 

On  the  north-west  or  Scottish  ritoiot  tlie  Sotway  Frith  is 
bounded  near  its  entrance  by  the  stewartry  or  shire  of 
Kirkeudbright,  from  wbieh  it  receives  the  river  Urr,  and 
in  its  upper  part  by  Damfiriessbire,  from  which  it  receives 
the  Nita  and  the  Annan.  On  the  aouth-east  or  Bnglish 
shorsk  and  at  its  head,  the  frith  is  bounded  by  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  from  which  it  receives  the  Bsk,  with  its 
tributariea  the  Liddle  and  the  Line ;  the  Bdeti.  with  nume- 
rous tribttlaries;  the  Wampoo),  the  Waver,  the  Bllen,  and 
the  Darwent.  It  receives  in  ftsct  the  drainane  of  the  dis- 
trict, bounded  on  the  nertb*w«st  by  the  higher  grounds  of 
Bast  Galloway ,  en  the  north  by  the  Lowthers  aM  the  con- 
nected hills;  on  tha  north-east  by  the  heights  whiA unite 
these  to  the  Cheviot  and  ether  herder  hills ;  OH  the  eeet  by 
that  part  of  the  Peniae  ahaia  which  extends  from  the  bor- 
der hills  southward  to  the  beads  of  the  Ed*n  and  the  Yore 
or  Urok  including  Geltsdnie,  MMbeum,  !»•%  and  Stain- 
moor  foMats ;  and  ets  the  aouth  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Cumbrian  gtoup. 

The  shores  of  Solway  Fiith  are  far  the  meat  part  low. 
At  St.  Bees'  Head  are  lofty  eiiffii;  and  thers  are  cUfls  again 
toe  a  short  distance  between  Whitehaven  and  Workington, 


and  between  Maryport  and  Allonby ;  but  all  the  Cumbrian 
shore  from  Allonby  to  the  head  of  the  frith  is  low  and 
sandy.  The  shore  of  Dumfriesshire  is  also  low  and 
sandy,  and  lined  in  several  parts  with  marshes,  locally 
termed '  mosses'  or  *  flows.'  The  shore  of  Kirkcudbrightshire 
is  loftier ;  and  in  this  part,  not  fbr  inland  from  the  shore  of 
the  frith,  Criffel  mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  1830  fltet 
A  considerable  part  of  the  frith  within  Southerness  Point 
and  Allonby  is  occupied  by  broad  sands,  dry  at  low  water, 
and  intersented  by  the  channels  formed  by  the  streamsi  which 
flow  into  the  ft'ith.  The  friih  is  navigable  thivugh  the 
greater  part  of  its  extent  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  for 
those  of  100  tons  up  to  the  head.  It  affords  a  supply  of 
different  kinds  of  flsh,  especially  salmon,  of  which  there  \s 
a  valuable  though  declining  fishery.  The  tide  sets  into  it 
with  great  force,  the  flood  sometimes  advancing  with  ahead 
three  or  four  feet  high.  The  water  has  a  whitish  colour 
firom  the  great  extent  of  sand  over  which  it  flows. 

At  the  bead  of  Solway  Frith  is  Solway  Moss,  a  tract  of 
bog  in  the  parish  of  Kirk-Andrews-upon-Esk,  in  Cumber 
land.  In  1771  this  bog  burst,  and  overflowed  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  fertile  land,  sweeping  away  the  tenants' 
houses  with  its  black  stream.  The  damage  was  at  first 
thought  to  be  irreparable ;  but  by  great  exertion  and  ex- 
pense the  land  was  attain  brought  into  cultivation,  and  all 
trace  of  the  catastrophe  obliterated. 

Solway  Moss  is  memorable  for  the  defeat  of  the  Scots, 
a:o.  1542.  A  body  of  10,000  men,  under  Lord  Maxwell 
and  the  Barls  of  Cassilis  and  Glencaim,  entered  Bngland ; 
but  the  leaders  were  corrupt,  and  the  men  mutinous;  and 
on  being  attacked  by  a  force  of  1400  English,  the  whole 
army  took  to  flight,  leaving  nearly  1 000  prisoners,  of  whom 
200  were  lords,  esquires,  or  gentlemen.  Lord  Maxwell,  the 
commander-in-chief,  was  among  them.  James  V.  of  Scot- 
land died  of  vexation  at  this  defeat,  about  a  month  after  it 
took  place. 
SOLWAY  MOSS.  [Solway  Feith.] 
SOMATE'RIA.  [Fuliodlin«,  vol.  xi.,  p,  5.] 
SOMBRERETE.  [Mexican  States.] 
SOMERS,  JOHN,  LORD  SOMBRS,  was  bom  at 
Worcester,  where  his  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  an 
attbrney  in  good  practice.  His  mother  was  Catherine  Cea- 
verne,of  a  good  family  in  Shropshire.  The  year  of  Somers's 
birth  is  supposed  te  have  been  1650;  but  some  accounts 
make  it  to  have  been  1652.  We  are  not  aware  upon  what 
authority  it  has  been  sometimes  stated,  or  assumed,  that  the 
day  on  which  he  was  born  was  the  4tb  of  March. 

Somers's  father,  who  was  a  zealous  Commonwealth  man, 
and  had  oommanded  a  troop  under  Cromwell  in  the  civil 
war,  intended  to  breed  his  son  to  his  own  profession.  He 
managed  the  estates  of  the  earl  (afterwards  duke)  uf  Shrews- 
bury, who  often  visited  him,  and  in  that  way  had  his  atten- 
tion early  attracted  to  the  promising  qualities  of  young 
Somers.  He  was  also  connected  by  electioneering  services 
with  the  member  for  the  city,  Sir  Francis  Winnington, 
afterwards  solicitor-general,  in  whom  his  son  found  another 
useful  patron  when  he  entered  the  profession  of  the  law. 
He  died  in  1681,  when  the  subject  of  the  present  article 
inherited  a  small  estate  in  Gloucestershire,  which  bad  been 
for  aome  generations  in  possession  of  the  family. 

Young  Somers  however  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at 
the  expense  of  his  father's  sister,  who  had  married  Mr. 
Blurton,  an  opulent  Worcester  clothier,  and  who,  having  no 
children  of  her  own,  had  adopted  him  from  his  birth. 
At  her  bouse,  and  not  at  that  of  his  father,  he  resided 
throughout  his  boyhood.  He  appears  to  have  been  placed 
first  at  the  cathedral  school  of  Worcester,  and  afterwards  at  a 
private  school  at  Walsall  in  Staffordshire;  and  it  has  also 
been  supposed  that  after  leaving  school  he  may  have  spent 
a  year  or  iwe  io  bis  father's  office.  While  at  school  he  is 
said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  his  gravity  of  deiaeauour, 
as  well  as  his  studious  habits.  It  isstated,  on  the  authority 
of  his  fiiend  Winnington,  that  at  this  time, '  by  the  exact- 
ness of  his  knowlsdge  and  behaviour,  he  discoLraged  hk 
father  and  all  the  young  men  that  knew  him ;  they  were 
afraid  te  he  in  his  company.'  This  beginning  would  not 
lead  us  to  expect  the  robust  heartiness  of  character  by 
which  Somers  was  distinguished  in  after-life,  nor  the 
Boaaewhat  free  or  lax  system  of  private  morality  as  to 
certain  pomts,  of  which  indeed  we  have  not  a  hint  in 
the  common  formal  biographies  of  the  distiDguished  lawyM 
and  atatesman,  but  which  neverthelesb  he  is  very  well 
known  to  have  adopted  and  practised. 
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Wilmington  has  the  credit  of  haTingr  adviied  that 
lie  should  be  sent  to  the  bar.  With  this  view  he  en- 
tered himself  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  in  1674  was 
admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  In  1676 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  although  he  never  took  any 
foither  degree  than  that  of  B.A.,  he  continued  to  reside  at 
the  University  for  Ave  or  six  vears  longer.  To  the  latter 
part  of  this  interval,  between  the  completion  of  bis  studies 
and  his  removal  to  London  and  entrance  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  beloae  the  principal  literary  performances 
which  he  sent  to  tbe  press: — 1,  'The  Memorable  Case  of 
JDenail  Oaalow,  Esq.,  tried  at  the  Assizes  in  Surrey,  July 
30, 1681,  touching  bis  election  at  Haslemere  in  Surrey;' 
3,  'A  Brief  History  of  the  Succession  of  tbe  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, collected  out  of  Records  and  the  most  authentic  His- 
torians,' 1681;  reprinted  1714;  3,  'A  iust  and  modest 
Vindication  of  thq  Proceedings  of  the  two  last  Parliaments,' 
[in  which  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  tbe  Duke  of 
York  had  been  agitated,]  1681,  (a  reply  to  the  kin^s  decla- 
ration,) at  first  penned,  according  to  Bumet,  by  Algernon 
Sidney,  but  afterwards  drawn  out  anew  by  Somers,  and 
finally  corrected  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who  had  been 
attorney-general  a  few  years  before ;  but,  adds  Burnet, '  the 
spirit  of  that  side  was  now  spent ;  so  that  this,  though  tbe 
best  writ  paper  in  all  that  time,  yet  l>ad  no  great  effect ;'  4, 
'The  Security  of  Englishmen's  lives ;  or  tbe  Trust,  Power, 
and  Duty  of  the  Grand  Juries  of  England,  explained  ac- 
cording to  tbe  fundamentals  of  the  English  government,' 
1681,  written  on  the  failure  of  the  charge  agamst  the  earl 
of  Shaftesbury ;  '  it  passed,*  says  Burnet,  *  as  writ  by  Lord 
Batex,  though  I  understood  afterwards  it  was  writ  by 
Somen,  who  was  much  esteemed  and  often  visited  by  Lord 
Essex,  and  who  trusted  himself  to  him,  and  writ  the 
best  papers  that  came  out  in  that  time.'  He  bad  before 
tbis  time  contributed  poetical  versions  of  Ovid's  'Epistles 
of  Dido  to  Aeneas,  and  of  Ariadne  to  Theseus,'  to  Tonson's 
edition  of  Ovid's  'Epistles'  in  English;  and  atranslation  of 
Plutarch's  'Lifeof  Alcibiades'  to  the  English  Plutarch,  'by 
various  hands,'  produced  by  the  same  publisher.  And  there 
ia  also  attributed  to  him  an  original  English  poem,  of  some 
three  hundred  lines,  entitled  '  Dryden's  Satire  to  his  Muse,' 
a  libellous  attack  on  that  poet,  which,  from  several  allusions 
in  it,  must  have  been  written  early  in  1682.  It  has  a  con- 
aiderable  portion  of  the  strength,  as  well  as  the  coarseness, 
of  Dryden's  most  prosaic  manner.  Walpole,  in  his  *  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors,'  expresses  his  opinion  that '  the  gross 
ribaldry'  of  this  poem  '  cannot  be  believed  to  have  flowed' 
ftom  10  humane  and  polished  a  nature  as  Lord  Somers's;' 
but  tbis,  we  apprehend,  is  to  carry  out  too  strictly,  or  too 
far,  the  figure  with  which  Walpole  introduces  his  notice  of 
Somers— that  he  was  'one  of  those  divine  men,  who,  like  a 
chapel  in  a  pa'ace,  remain  unprofaned,  while  all  the  rest  is 
tyranny,  corruption,  and  folly.'    The  poem  is  printed  in 

fart  ii.  of  the  'Supplement  to  the  Works  of  the  Minor 
'oets,'  pp.  3-1 1. 

Somers,  whose  ability  and  professional  learning  were 
already  well  known  to  a  circle  of  influential  friends,  at  last 
came  up'to  London  in  1682,  and  commenced  practice  at  the 
bar.  The  first  cause  of  public  importance  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  the  prosecution  of  Pilkington  and  Shute, 
•heriffs  of  London,  and  other  members  of  the  Whig  party, 
who  were  tried  and  convicted,  in  May,  1683,  for  a  riot  at 
the  last  election  of  sherifl's,  in  which  he  appeared  as  junior 
eoancil  to  his  friend  Winnington  for  the  aefendants.  From 
this  time,  it  is  stated  by  tbe  writer  of  the  Memoirs  of  his 
Life,  Svo.,  London,  1716,  that  his  practice  increased  daily, 
so  that  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  his  professional  income 
already  amounted  to  700/.  a  year,  whicli  was  in  those  days 
a  large  sum  for  a  barrister  of  bis  standing ;  and,  according 
to  tbis  authority,  '  lie  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  tbe  most 
rising  counsel  in  England,  before  he  appeared  at  the  trial 
of  tbe  Bishops.' 

But  no  duubt  his  being  selected  to  be  one  of  the  counsel 
for  tbe  defence  in  that  celebrated  case,  tried  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  June,  1688,  was  what  first  brought  him 
prominently  before  the  public  eye.  He  was  selected,  it  is 
•tated,  on  the  strong  recommendation  of  Mr.  PoUexfen, 
one  of  tbe  leading  counsel  fur  the  bishops,  and  a  lawyer  of 
the  highest  eminence.  '  I  have  heard  one  of  the  bishops 
deelare,'  says  Bishop  Kennett,  in  a  note  to  bis  ■  Complete 
History,*  'that  objection  was  made  among  themselves 
aninst  Mr.  Somers  as  too  young  and  obscure  a  man  ;  but 
old  PoUexfen  insisted  upon  him,  and  would  not  be  himself 


retained  without  the  other ;  representing  him  as  the  man 
who  would  take  most  pains,  and  go  deepest  into  all  that 
depended  on  precedents  and  records.'  Somers's  speech  oc- 
cupies only  about  a  column  in  the  '  State  Trials'  (vol.  xii., 
{I.  396) ;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  seniors  were  indebtcid 
or  mudi  of  their  matter  to  his  learning  and  research. 

From  this  tine  Somers  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
leading  political  persons  of  his  time.  He  is  understood  to 
have  been  associated  with  his  friend  Shrewsbury  and  the 
other  chiefs  of  tbe  Whig  party  in  the  negociations  and  ar- 
rangements which  resulted  in  the  coming  over  of  the  Princo 
of  Orange;  and  he  was  taken  into  the  confidence  of 
William  from  the  first.  He  was  returned  as  one  of  tbe 
representatives  for  Worcester  to  the  Convention,  which  met 
in  January,  1689 ;  and  he  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
debates  in  the  Commons  and  the  conferences  with  the  Lords, 
which  terminated  in  tbe  adoption,  by  both  houses,  of  tbe 
decisive  resolution  that  the  late  king  bad  '  abdicated  '  tbe 
government  Somers  indeed  was  a  member  of  tbe  first  and 
chairman  of  the  second  of  the  two  committees  which  pre- 
pared the  Declaration  of  Right;  and  it  was  perhaps  mainly 
drawn  up  by  him,  as  is  hinted  by  Burke,  who,  in  hii  *  Re- 
flections on  the  Revolution  in  France,'  says,  '  I  never  desire 
to  be  thought  a  better  Whigthan  Lord  Somers,  or  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  the  Revolution  better  than  those  by 
whom  it  was  brought  about ;  or  to  read  in  the  Declaration  of 
Right  any  mysteries  unknown  to  those  whose  penetrating 
style  has  engraved  in  our  ordinances,  and  in  our  hearts,  tbe 
words  and  spirit  of  that  immortal  law.' 

Under  the  new  government  preferment  flowed  fast  upon 
Somers.     In  the  beginning  of  May,  1689,  he  was  made 
solicitor-general  and  knighted;  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1692, 
he  was  made  attorney-general ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
in  the  same  year,  he  was  promoted  to  tbe  office  of  lord-keeper 
of  the  great  seal.    Tbis  last  appointment,  of  course,  though 
he  was  not  yet  raised  to  the  peerage,  removed  hitn  both 
from  Westminster  Hall  and  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
'  All  the  people,'  says  Burnet,  '  were  now  grown  weary  of 
the   great  seal  being  in  -commission ;   it  made  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Chancery  to  be  both  more  dilatory  and  more 
expensive ;    and  there  were  such  exceptions  made  to  the 
decrees  of  the  commissioners,  that  appeals  were  brought 
against  most  of  them,  and  generally  they  were  reversed. 
Sir  John  Somers  had  now  got  great  reputation,  both  in  his 
post  of  attorney-general  and  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  so 
the  king  gave  him  the  great  seal.    He  was  very  learned  in 
his  own  profession,  with  a  great  deal  more  learning  in  other 
professions — in  divinity,  philosophy,  and  history.    He  had 
a  great  capacity  for  business,  with  an  extraordinary  temper : 
for  he  was  fair  and  gentle,  perhaps  to  a  fault,  considering 
his  post ;   so  that  he  had  all  the  patience  and  softness,  as 
well  as  the  justness  and  equity,  becoming  a  great  magis- 
trate.     He  had  always  agreed  in   bis  notions  with  the 
Whigs,  and  had  studied  to  bring  them  to  better  tlioughts  of 
the  king,  and  to  a  greater  confidence  in  him.'    The  most 
remarkable  occasion  on  which  Somers  distinguished  himself 
while  holding  tbe  office  of  lord  keeper,  was  what  is  called     ' 
the  case  of  the  Bankers  in  the  Oaurt  of  Exchequer,  in 
1696.     He  delivered  a  judgment  against  the  bankers,  and 
reversing  tbe  decision  of  tbe  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
has  been  characterised  hy  Mr.  Hargrave  as  'one  of  the  most 
elaborate  arguments  ever  delivered  in  Westminster  Hall.' 
and  in  collecting  books  and  pamphlets  for  which  he  is  said   . 
to  have  expended  several  hundred  pounds.    It  is  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  case  in  Howel's  '  Stale  Trials,'  vol.  xiv., 
pp.  39-105.    This  judgment  however,  in,  which  he  was  sup- 

Krted  by  Treby,  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  Common 
eas,  but  opposed  by  Holt,  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  Lords;  and  Lord 
Dartmouth,  in  a  note  to  Burnet's  '  History,'  asserts  ihat 
when  the  decree  which  he  had  made  was,  after  a  very  warn 
debate,  set  aside,  Somers  fell  ill,  and  never  appeared  upon 
the  woolsack  more.    This  was  in  1 700. 

Meanwhile,  in  1697,  Somera  bad  been  appointed  lord- 
chancellor,  and  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Bano 
Somers  of  Evesham  in  tbe  county  of  Gloucester.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  from  the  time  of  iiis 
promotion  to  the  plaee  of  lord  keeper ;  and  he  waa  uo« 
generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  ministry,  u 
well  as  one  of  the  most  attached  and  influential  of  the 
king's  friends.  This  made  him  a  principal  object  of  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  Tory  opposition  in  the  second,  or  last, 
session  of  King  William's  fourth  parliument.  which 
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menoed  in  NovemjMr,  1699.  After  two  succesaive  chmrgag 
brought  against'  liim  had  been  negatived — the  one  for  his 
having  improperly,  as  was  alleged,  disDiisMd  many  persons 
from  the  com  mission  of  the  peace;  the  other,  founded 
on  the  affair  of  Captain  Kid,  who,  after  having  been  sent 
out  in  the  command  of  an  armament  to  destroy  certain 
pirates  in  the  West  Indies,  the  expense  of  which  had  been 
very  patriotically  contributed  by  Somets,  Shrewshury,  and 
some  other  noblemen,  had  taken  to  piracy  himself,^a 
motion  was  made  on  the  10th  oC  April,  1700,  the  day  before 
the  king  came  down  to  prorogue  the  parliament,  that  his 
majesty  should  be  addressed  to  remove  Somers  from  his 
presence  and  councils  for  ever.  But  this  attempt  also  failed : 
the  numbers,  according  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a  note  to 
Burnet,  were  106  for  the  motion,  and  167  against  it.  Im- 
mediately before  this,  the  bill  for  resuming  the  king's  Irish 
grants  had  been  carried  through  both  Houses,  in  spite  of 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  by  the  court,  and  the  deter- 
mination which  William  was  at  one  time  understood  to 
have  come  to  rather  to  risk  everything  than  give  his  con- 
sent to  the  measure.  '  While  the  bill  was  in  suspense,' 
writes  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  a  note  upon  Burnet,  '  the  whole 
city  of  London  was  in  an  uproar;  Westminster  was  so 
thronged,  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  anybody  got  into 
either  House.  .  .  All  seemed  under  the  (greatest  distrac- 
tion. I  heard  the  king  was  come  to  the  Cockpit,  and  had 
sent  for  the  crown,  with  a  resolution  to  dissolve  us  imme- 
diately, which  I  communicated  to  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
who  ran  full  speed  with  it  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  upon 
which  they  adjourned  in  great  haste.'  It  was  this  appre- 
hension, according  to  Burnet,  of  the  king's  resorting  to  the 
violent  measure  of  a  dissolution  in  order  to  quash  the  bill, 
that  provoked  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned  attacks 
of  the  Commons  upon  Somers.  But  the  chancellor  did  not 
please  either  party  in  this  unfortunate  business.  '  During 
the  debates  about  the  bill,'  says  Burnet, '  he  was  ill,  and  the 
worst  construction  possible  was  put  on  that:  it  was  said  he 
advised  all  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  it  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  but  that,  to  keep  himself  out  of  it,  he  feigned 
that  he  was  ill ;  though  his  great  attendance  in  the  (^urt 
of  Chancery,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  the  council-table, 
had  so  impaired  his  health,  that  every  year  about  that  time 
he  used  to  be  brought  very  low,  and  disabled  from  buAneas.' 
Lord  Hardwicke  tells  us,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  that  for 
this  conduct  of  Somers,  in  absenting  himself  from  the 
house,  and  taking  little  or  no  share  in  the  debates  about 
the  bill, '  it  is  said  the  king  was  angry  with  him,  and  made 
easy  to  part  with  so  wise  a  servant  soon  after.*  It  is  certain 
at  any  rate,  that,  shortly  after  this,  William  resolved  to  en- 
deavour to  rid  himself  of  the  incessant  annoyance  and 
obstruction  he  received  IVom  the  aversion  the  Commons  had 
taken  up  against  the  chancellor  by  the  dismissal  of  Somers. 
Tindal,  who  says  that  the  account  was  given  to  Mr.  Old- 
mixon  by  a  gentleman  who  had  it  from  Somers's  own 
mouth,  tells  us  that  the  first  time  Somers  came  to  court 
after  his  illness,  the  king  stated  that  it  seemed  necessary 
for  his  service  that  he  should  part  with  the  great  seal,  and 
expressed  his  wish  that  he  would  make  the  delivering  of  it 
up  bis  own  act,  Somers  replied,  that  be  knew  this  was 
what  bis  enemies  were  striving  after ;  that  the  seal  was  his 
greatest  crime,  and  that  if  he  quitted  that,  he  should  be 
freed  from  their  abuse  and  persecution ;  but  that  he  was 
resolved,  with  his  majesty's  permission,  to  keep  it  in  defiance 
of  their  malice;  adding,  that '  be  did  not  doubt  but,  if  his 
majesty  would  be  as  firm  to  his  friends  as  they  would  be  to 
bim,  they  should  be  able  to  carry  whatever  points  he  had  in 
view  for  the  public  welfare  in  a  new  parliament'  His  ma- 
jesty however  shook  his  head,  and  said '  It  must  be  so.'  But 
Somers  pei-sisted  in  declining  to  offer  the  surrender  of  the 
seal ;  so  that  a  few  days  afier.  on  the  1 7th  of  April,  the  king 
sent  Lord  Jersey  for  it,  with  a  warrant  under  his  hand,  on 
which,  of  course,  it  was  immediately  given  up.  About  a 
month  after  it  was  given  to  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  with  the 
title  of  lord  keeper. 

After  all,  his-  ejection  from  office  neither  saved  Somers 
from  the  enmity  of  the  Commons,  nor  lost  him  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  king.  In  the  new  parliament,  which 
met  in  February,  1701,  the  Tories  found  themselves  in  a 
majority  in  the  Lower  House ;  and  they  had  not  sat  long 
b^re  they  proceeded  to  direct  their  power  against  the 
chief  of  the  king's  friends  ami  ministers,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, Lord  Someia,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Halifax, 
all  of  whom  il  was  resolved  to  impeach.  The  resolution  to 
P.  C.  No.  1386. 


impeach  Somers  was  carried  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of 
the  14th  of  April,  by  a  minority  of  198  to  188,  after  he  had 
come  down  to  the  House,  and  been  heard  in  his  own  de- 
fence. The  principal,  and  indeed  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  only  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  was  the  concern 
he  had  had  in  the  two  tteatim  for  kue  partition  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  [PAXTiTioir  Tbxatixb]  which  had  been 
negociated  in  1698  and  1699  by  King  William,  without  con- 
sulting with  his  ministers,  and  for  which  Somers  bad  for- 
warded, at  the  king's  desire,  the  necessary  powers  in  blank 
under  the  great  seal.  We  suppose  there  can  be  no  question, 
but  that,  according  to  the  modern  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tion, no  minister  would  be  held  to  be  justified  in  acting  as 
Lord  Somers  admitted  he  had  done  in  this  case;  but  mini- 
sterial responsibility  was  not  so  well  understood  or  so  com- 
pletely established  in  those  early  days  of  the  system  intro- 
duced by  the  Revolution  as  it  now  is.  The  precise  charge 
against  Lord  Somers  too,  as  slated  in  the  resolution  for  im- 
peaching him,  was,  that  he  bad  advised  his  majesty  to  the 
treaties;  and  that  certainly  was  not  and  could  not  be  made 
out,  being  in  truth  contrary  to  the  fact.  Afterwards  four- 
teen distinct  articles  o/  impeachment  were  drawn  out  and 
sent  up  to  the  Lords,  which  charged  bis  lordship  distinctly 
with  having  presumed  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  the  blank 
commissions,  contrary  to  the  duty  of  his  office,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  great  trusts  reposed  in  him,  '  without  communi- 
cating the  same  to  the  rest  of  the  then  lords  justices  of  Eng- 
land, or  advising  in  council  with  his  majesty's  privy  council 
thereupon.'  His  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Captain  Kid, 
which  surely  was  the  very  reverse  of  blameable,  was  also- 
made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  articles ;  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  related  to 
various  personal  grants  of  land  and  money  which  he  was 
asserted  to  have  begged  and  obtained  from  the  crown— 
'  many  great,  uureasonable,  and  exorbitant  grants,'  as  they 
were  s^led,  '  of  several  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents, 
hereditaments,  and  revenues,'  besides  the  annual  salary,  or 
pension  (as  it  is  called),  of  4000/.,  which, '  through  his  ma- 
jesty's most  abundant  grace  and  bounty,'  he  bad  received 
during  all  the  time  he  was  lord  keeper  and  lord  chancellor, 
over  and  above  '  the  fees,  profits,  and  perquisites  of  or  be- 
longing to  the  great  seal,  established  by  law  as  a  sufficient 
and  ample  recompense  and  reward  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  that  high  station.'  The  grants  were  alleged  to  consist  of 
the  manors  of  Ryegate  and  Howleigh,  granted  in  1697,  to 
Joseph  Jekyl,  Esq.,  in  trust  for  Lord  Somers  and  his  heirs— of 
certain  fee-farm  rents  to  the  value  in  all  of  33,000/^  granted 
at  various  times  by  pretended  contracts,  under  which  'there 
was  not  any  sum  of  money  whatsoever  really  and  bona  fide 
paid  as  the  consideration  of  the  conveyances  of  the  said 
rents '  from  the  trustees  to  whom  they  were  granted  for 
Somers's  benefit— and  of  certain  other  rents  to  the  yearly 
value  of  nearly  400/.  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  Somers 
in  his  answer  stated  that  the  4000/.  a  year  was  the  same 
allowance  that  had  been  made  to  several  of  his  predecessors ; 
and  as  to  the  other  grants,  he  pointed  out  certain  deductions 
from  their  value  to  which  the  Commons  had  not  ad- 
verted, and  denied  that  there  had  been  anything  unlawful 
in  the  transactions,  or  that  the  grants  had  been  obtained 
either  in  deceit  of  bis  majesty  or  in  elusion  of  any  acta  of  par- 
liament The  affair  ended,  after  many  messages  and  confer- 
ences between  the  two  Houses,  by  the  Commons  declining 
to  appear  to  prosecute  their  impeachment  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lords,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Lords  had 
refused  them  justice  in  the  matter;  on  which  their  Lord- 
ships pronounced  bim  acquitted,  and  dismissed  the  im- 
peai-.hment.     (See  Howel's  State  Trials,  xiv.  311.) 

In  October  of  this  same  year  a  negociation  was  opened  by 
the  king  with  Somers,  through  Lord  Sunderland,  for  bring- 
ing him  again  into  power ;  but  his  majesty's  death,  in 
March,  1702,  put  an  end  to  the  project  after  everything 
had  been  arranged.  The  speech  wiih  which  William 
opened  bis  last  parliament,  on  the  31sl  of  December,  1701, 
called  by  Burnet '  the  best  speecu  that  he,  or  perhaps  any 
other  prince,  ever  made  to  his  people,  was  written  by 
Somers ;  Lord  Hardwicke  mentions  thai  he  had  seen  the 
original  in  Somers's  handwriting. 

In  1702  Somers,  unoccupied  by  the  cares  and  toils  of 
office,  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  170t 
he  introduced  and  carried  through  parliament  a  bill  '  foe 
the  amendment  of  the  law,  and  the  better  advancement  of 
justice,'  which,  allbough  deprived  of  some  useful  clauses  by 
the  Commons,  corrected  various  ubuses  in  the  courts  both 
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of  Clian-  «ry  and  of  Common  Law.  H«  alM  took  a  leading 
part  in  ihe  (liiieu<3ion  and  arranfiatnant  of  the  great  mea- 
sure of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  wiiich  was  now  at  last 
brought  to  a  eoucluaion,  after  having  been  again  and  again 
unsueoessfully  attempted  during  more  than  a  century. 
[Scotland,  UNiott  witb.]  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that 
the  learned  and  able  statement  of  the  famous  Aylesbury 
Election  Case,  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  House  of  Lords 
in  17(13,  was,  acootding  to  Mr,  Speaker  Oniilow,  drawn  up 
by  Lord'Somers.  He  too,  it  is  stated  by  Lord  Hardwicke, 
was  Ihe  author  of  'ha  act  passed  in  1705,  for  the  security  of 
the  Proteatant  Succeasion.    [Oxoaos  L,  vol.  xi.,  p.  I57.J 

On  the  return  of  his  party  to  power  in  1708,  Somers  was 
made  president  of  the  council ;  and  he  held  that  office  till 
the  recovei  y  of  the  cabinet  by  Harley  and  the  Tories  in 
1710.  He  succeeded  in  maxing  himself  very  acceptable  to 
Queen  Anne,  notwithstanding  her  original  prejudice  against 
him.  It  is  affirmed  by  Lord  Dartmouth  that  he  impressed 
her  with  a  deep  and  grateful  sense  of  bis  fidelity  and  integ* 
tity.  by  his  acquainting  her  with  and  putting  her  on  her 

fuard  against  a  scheme  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
orough  to  getbimself  made  captain  general,  or  commander 
of  the  forces,  for  life,  which,  without  having  so  much  as  men- 
tioned it  to  her  majesty,  his  graoe  tried  in  1709  to  get  pro- 
posed in  Ihe  House  of  Commons,  and  expected  the  'Whigs 
should  all  come  into,  in  return  for  the  great  services  he  bad 
lately  done  them.    The  following  year,  on  occasion  of  the 

Sroposals  for  peace  made  by  the  French  at  Oertruydenberg, 
omers  strongly  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
He  had  of  course  gone  along,  apparently,  with  his  colleagues 
in  the  prosecution  of  Sacheverell,  in  17U9  ;  but  Swift,  in  his 
'  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,'  tells  us 
that  he  bad  heard  from  Lord  Somers  himself  that  he  was 
against  engaging  in  that  foolish  business,  aa  foreseeing  that 
it  was  bkely  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  Whig  party. 

There  is  a  curious  note  to  Burnet's  *  History  of  his  own 
Time,'  by  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  in  which  he  relates  some 
negociations  that  were  carried  on  with  Harley  by  Somers. 
Haliflu,  and  Cowper,  a  short  time  before  the  change  of 
ministers  in  1710,  on  the  basis  of  an  overture  made  by 
Harley  for  keeping  them  in  place,  if  they  would  consent  to 
Ae  substitution  of  himself  and  some  of  his  fHends  for  the 
lord  treasurer  (Grodolphin)  and  his  dependants.  Onslow 
says  that  he  had  his  information  from  Sir  Joseph  J  ekyl, 
'  who,'  he  adds,  '  had  it  very  likely,  and  I  think  he  said  so 
too,  from  the  Lord  Somers,  to  whom  he  was  brother-in-law.' 
The  negociation  was  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  Lord  Wharton,  who  expressed  his  detestation  of 
having  anything  to  do  with  Harley. 

Somers  continued  to  take  part  occasionally  in  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Lords  after  his  second  dismissal  fh>ni 
office;  but  the  infirm  state  of  his  health  is  said  by  this  time 
to  have  somewhat  affected  his  intellect.  In  1713  we  find 
him  joining  in  support  of  the  factious  motion  brought 
forward  by  a  section  of  the  opposition,  for  leave  to  bring  in 
•  bill  to  dissolve  the  Union.  '  I  had  it,'  writes  Onslow, 
'  from  good  authority  (the  late  Sir  Robert  Monroe,  then  of 
the  House  of  Commons),  that  at  a  meeting  upon  it  at  my 
lerd  Somers's  house,  where  Monroe  was,  nobody  pressed 
this  motion  more  than  that  lord !"  He  resumed  his 
place  at  the  council-board  after  the  accession  of  George  I. ; 
but  his  Acuities  were  now  almoat  gone.  It  is  related,  how- 
ever, that  he  took  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  Sep- 
tennial Bill,  which  he  declared  '  he  thought  would  be  the 
greatest  support  possible  to  the  liberty  of  the  country.'  At 
fast  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  occasioned  his  death,  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1716. 

Lord  Somers  was  never  married,  though  it  is  stated  by 
the  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  that  when  he  was 
solicitor-general  he  paid  his  addresses  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Bawdon,  a  Londnn  alderman,  and  that  he  went  so 
tu  in  the  matter  as  to  deliver  in  a  rental  of  his  estate,  after 
several  meetings  with  (be  lady's  friends;  'but,'  eoni:ludes 
the  story,  '  the'  treaty  broke  off  on  account  of  a  difference 
about  the  marriage-portion  and  settlement,  to  the  great 
regret  of  the  lady,  when  she  found  him  made  lord  keeper  of 
the  great  seal  in  two  years'  time.'  His  estate*  descended 
to  tM  family  of  his  sister,  who  was  married  to  Charies 
Cooks,  Esq.,  M.P.,  whose  grandson,  the  father  of  the  present 
Barl  Somers,  was  created  Baron  Somers  in  1784. 

The  character  of  Lord  Somers  has  been  elaborately  dra-wn 
by  Addison  in  one  of  the  uumbeni  of  the  *  Freeholder'  (pnb- 
Uahad  14th  May,  1714;.  but  with  oonsideraUe  wordiiraea. 


and  lomething  perhapi  of  Ihe  air  of  intineorilT  which 
monly  attaches  to  a  formal  panegyha.  He  had  been  aa 
early  and  cealous  patron  of  Addison,  who  bad  oblfeined  hia 
notice  by  inscribing  to  him  his  early  poom  on  the  campaign* 
of  King  William,  and  who  afterwuds  dedicated  lo  him  his 
'  Travels  in  Italy,"  and  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Spectator.' 
There  is  much  more  force  in  the  more  shaded  picture  of 
him  which  Swift  has  given  in  his  *  History  of  the  Four 
Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne;'  nor  perhaps,  taken  with  the 
proper  allowance,  does  it  convey  a  less  correot  notion  of  the 
man. 

The  collection  commonly  called  the  '  Somers  Tracts,' 
which  has  been  twice  primed,  first  in  1748,  in  16  'tolutDes, 
4to.,  secondly,  in  1809  15,  in  13  volumes,  4to.,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scoit,  eonsist*  Of 
scarce  pamphlets  selected,  as  the  title  intimate*,  principally 
from  the  librar}-  of  Lord  Somers.  A  valuable  collection  of 
original  letters  and  other  papers  left  by  his  lordship  was 
unfortunately  consumed  in  a  fire  which  happened  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Honourable  Charles  Yotke,  then  solicitor- 

§enerBl,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Square,  on  the  morning  of  Bator- 
ay,  the  29th  of  January,  1752.  Mr.  Yorke's  father,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  married  Lord  Somers'a  nieoe^ 
Miss  Margaret  Cocks. 

SOMERSET.  EARL  OF.    [Jams  I.] 

SOMERSET,  EDWARD  SEYMOUR.  [Edwabs  VI.] 

SOMERSETSHIRE,  an  English  county,  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-west  sides.  On  the  north-eaat  it  is  bounded 
by  Gloucestershire,  from  which  it  is  in  part  separated  by  the 
river  Avon  ;  on  the  east  by  Wiltshire ;  on  the  south-east  and 
south  by  Dorsetshire,  and  a  small  detached  part  of  Devon- 
shire ;  and  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  Devonshire.  Its 
form  is  irregular ;  the  greatest  length  is  fittm  eaat  by  north  to 
west  by  south,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  to  Bxmoor 
on  the  Devonshire  border,  70  or  71  miles;  the  greatest 
breadth  at  right-angles  to  the  length  is  ttom  the  coast  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Avon  to  the  Dorsetshire  border  between 
Milborne  Port  and  Stalbridge,  40  miles.  A  small  detached 
portion  of  the  county  is  entirely  surrounded  by  Dorsetshire: 
it  lies  between  Sherborne  and  Blaodford.  The  total  area 
of  Somersetshire  is  1645  square  miles :  it  it  the  aeventh 
English  county  in  respect  of  size,  ranking  next  below 
Lancashire,  and  next  above  Hants. 

The  population  by  the  different  enumerations  of  the  pre- 
sent century  was  as  follows : — 

y«u»reeunii.  FapulaUon.  InersiM  par  a>at. 

1801  273,760  — 

1811-  303,180  1< 

1831  355.314  17 

1831  404,200  la 

The  last  enumeration  gives  246  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile.  In  amount  of  population  it  is  the  eighth  English 
county,  being  below  Staffordshire,  but  above  Norfolk; 
and  in  density  of  population  the  eleventh,  its  place  being 
being  between  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire.  Taun- 
ton, which  has  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  county 
town,  is  133  or  134  miles  in  a  direct  line  west  by  aouth  of 
the  General  Post-office,  London ;  or  141  mile*  by  the  road 
through  Basingstoke,  Andover,  Amesbury,  Bruton,  Castle 
Cary,  Somerton,  and  Langport. 

Surface,  Coait-line,  and  Geolngy. — Someraetahire  is  a 
hilly  county ;  but  the  range*  of  hills  are  separated  by  low 
marshy  flats ;  so  that,  hilly  a*  it  is,  it  yet  exceeds  moat 
counties  in  the  extent  of  its  fens.  The  nortb-eastem 
part  is  occupied  by  the  eminence*  round  Bristol  and 
Bath,  through  which  the  Avon  makes  its  way.  These 
eminences  are  irregularly  grouped,  and  extend  along  the 
north-eantern  border,  from  Pill  on  the  Avon  below  Bristol 
into  Wiltshire:  many  of  the  valleys  or  'combea'  vrhieh 
separate  the  hills  are  drained  by  small  streams  which 
flow  into  the  Avon.  The  principal  heights  in  this 
part  of  the  county  are,  Falkland  Knoll  near  Norton  St. 
Philip,  between  Bath  and  Frome;  Lansdown  (813  feet 
high),  and  Claverton,  (Tombe,  and  Odd  downs,  near  Bath ; 
Dundry  hill  (790  f^t  high);  Mays  knoll,  Cadbury,  Sims, 
and  North  hills,  which  are  snmmits  of  BrotdfieM  down, 
south  of  Bristol ;  and  Leigh  down,  west  of  that  city. 

The  snmmits  of  the  hills  in  the  immediate  neighboor- 
hood  of  Bath  ate  of  the  oolitic  formation*.  The  great 
oolite,  the  most  important  of  these,  whicfa  furnishes  the 
fine-grained  freestone  commonly  known  as  Bath  stone, 
hM  ft  thickness  probably  of  130  to  150  feet.     Marnes 
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of  thia  roek  are  faund  leattared  on  tha  ilopM  of  the 
hilla  which  it  erowni,  covaring  the  lubjaeent  olaya  and 
'       ftilleia'-aarih,  which,  with  the  inferior  ixAite  and  ealearaoua 
'       aand,  eonstitute  the  lowaat  members  of  the  oolitie  group,  and 
'       farm  a  terface  pnjeeting  into  the  •ufajaaentTaUayt,  beyond 
the  great  udlite  and  eonnacted  roeki  which  arown  tho  aum- 
mita  of  the  hilli.     Sometimes  these  lower  oolitie    beds 
form  outlying  uminenees,  such  as  Siantonbury  hill,  Dundry 
hill,  and  Mays  knoll.    The  inferior  oolite  is  exlennively 
quarried  in  Dundry  hill,  where  it  yields  a  good  fi«eatone. 
The  general  inclination  of  the  strata  of  all  these  forma- 
tions is  to  the  aouth-east,  but  with  a  very  small  angle. 
Some  remarkable  derangement*  and  dislocations  are  ob- 
servable. 

The  oolite*  rest  on  a  platform  of  the  lias  formations,  which 
appear  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  slope  of  the  oolite  bills,  or 
form  detached  bills  to  the  south-west  of  them. 

The  valley  of  the  Avon,  and  the  other  valleys  which 
separate  these  hills,  and  are  drained  by  streams  flowing  into 
the  Avon,  are  oceupied  by  the  formations  of  the  red  marl  or 
new  red  sandstone  group.  In  some  place*  the  newer  mag- 
nesian  or  conglomerate  limestone,  wbieh  underlies  the  new 
red  sandstone,  rises  to  the  surfkce:  it  occasionally  crowii« 
the  summit  of  the  hills,  but  more  usually  is  found  in  hori- 
lontal  atrata  resting  against  the  elevated  beds  of  the  coal- 
measures  or  of  the  mountain  limestone,  which  latter,  trith 
the  old  red  sandstone,  forms  the  constituent  mass  of  Leigh 
down  and  Broadfield  down  near  Bristol.  These  two  masses 
of  mountain  limestone  are  surrounded  by  the  magnesian 
limestone  oonglomerate.  The  mountain  limestone  of  Leigh 
down  is  prolonged  across  the  Avon,  and  forms  the  well- 
known  pieeipices  of  St  Vincent's  rocks,  Cliflon,  between 
which  that  river  Bows.  Broadfleld  down  has  two  precipi- 
tous combes  or  valleys,  Cleve  and  Brookley,  less  magniBoent 
than  the  defile  of  Cheddar,  but  poasessing,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  wood,  more  beauty. 

The  coal-measures,  mountain  limestone,  and  old  red 
sandstone  belong  to  the  carbonifbrous  group  of  tha  Somer- 
setshire and  South  Gloucestershire  coal-field,  and  occupy 
the  northern  part  of  the  county  extending  to  the  Mendip 
hiUa,  though  covered  in  most  plaees  by  more  recent  forma- 
tions. In  this  field  are  numerous  eoal-piU:  the  chief  of 
them  are  in  those  parts  (Bedminster,  Nailsea,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Chsw  above  Keynsham)  where  the  coal-measures  have 
been  denuded ;  but  several  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Midfurd 
brook,  which  extends  ficm  Combe  Monkton  near  Bath  to 
High  Littleton,  and  in  the  adjacent  valley,  which  extends 
from  Combe  Monkton  to  Radstock,  where  they  are  sunk 
through  the  superincumbent  strata  of  the  red  marl,  the 
lias,  and  even  the  lower  oolite:  this  last  is  the  case  in  a  pit 
near  Pauiton,  which  is  probably  unequalled  in  the  number 
of  formations  through  which  it  pssses  before  it  reaches  the 
coal:  it  penetrat'es  through  strata  which  in  other  parts 
would  probably  have  an  aggregate  tbibknesa  of  2000  feet, 
but  are  here  reduced,  in  conaequenee  of  the  thinning  out  of 
many  of  the  beda,  to  less  than  5U0  feet. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  county,  extending  from  Bath  by 
Frome,  Bruton,  and  Castle  Gary  toYeuvil,  and  the  southern 
side,  from  Yuovil  by  Ilrainster  to  Wellington,  are  occupied 
by  hills  of  >imilar  geological  character  to  those  around  Bath, 
and  uniting  with  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 
The  lower  slopes,  with  some  outlying  aniinenaes  or  range*  pio- 
jeoting  to  tlw  west  ur  north-west,  consist  of  lias,  upon  which 
rest  the  lower  oolitic  formations,  and  upon  these  again  the 
great  oolite.with  its  connected  beds.  Rocks  of  the  middle  sys- 
tem of  the  oolitie  formations  andof  the  green-sand  formation, 
and  even  chalk,  are  found  in  several  places  along  the  border 
of  the  county.  This  range  is  divided  into  detached  parts  by 
the  transverse  valleys  of  ine  Brue,  the  Yeo  or  Ivel,  the  Parrel, 
and  the  isle;  and  iliat  portion  which  lies  west  of  Iluiinsier 
overlooks  to  the  north  thevaleof  Taunton,  which  is  occupied 
by  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  is  watered  by  thb  Tone.  Among 
the  eminence'  of  this  range  are  Barrow  hill,  norib-west  of 
Frome;  Roddenbury  bill,  near  Longleat  park; Long  Knoll 
(chalk);  and  the  site  of  Alfred's  tower,  south  of  Frome  in 
Selwood;  May's  down,  near  Shepton  Mallet;  Lamyat  bea- 
con, near  Bruton ;  Ash  beacon,  near  Milborne  port;  Ham- 
den  hill  and  St.  Michael's  hill,  between  llchester  and 
Crewkerne;  Shave  Lane  hill,  near  Crewkeme;  and  Buck- 
land  down.  Staple  hill,  and  the  Black  Down  hills  (green 
sand  and  chalk  marl),  south  of  Taunton.  Oood  freeaione 
is  qiMrried  in  the  inferior  oolite,  near  Shepton  Mallet,  and 
at  Norton-unde«-HamdeD,  between  llehMter  and  Craw- 


kemo ;  and  tiie  liai  is  much  naed  ibr  building  cottages  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  llchester. 

The  Mendip  hills  are  a  distinet  range  stretching;  fW)m 
WMt  by  north  to  east  by  south,  and  separated  fh>m  the  hills 
about  Bath  and  Bristol  by  the  narrow  valley  of  theYeo  orYow, 
a  amall  stream  which  flows  into  the  Bristol  Channel  near 
Weston.  They  extend  at  their  western  end  to  the  coast,  and 
unite  at  their  eastern  extremity  with  the  hills  near  Frame. 
The  longth  of  the  Mendips  may  be  estimated  at  2S  miles, 
their  breadth  between  Stoke  Rodney  and  West  Harptree  at 
6  or  f .  'This  chain  consists  of  a  central  axis  of  old  red  sand- 
atone,  flanked  on  it*  opposite  declivities  by  parallel  band* 
of  mountain  limestone,  dipping  from  it  in  opposite  direc- 
tions in  angle*  varying  from  30*  to  70*.  This  central  axis 
is  not  however  visible  throughout  its  whole  course,  being 
eecasionally  overarched  and  concealed  by  the  calcareous 
strata ;  but  it  appears  in  ibur  ridges,  forming  the  most  ele- 
vated points  of  the  chain,  and  disposed  at  nearly  equal  dis- 
tances through  its  length.  The  cavern  of  Wukey  hole,  and 
the  defile  of  Cheddar  cliffs,  with  its  long  line  of  stupendous 
mural  precipices,  certainly  among  the  most  magnificent  ob- 
jects of  this  kind  in  Britain,  are  the  well-knowu  features  of 
this  chain.'  (Conybeare  and  Phillips.)  The  cavern  at  Wokey, 
or  Wookey,  is  not  in  the  mountain  limestone,  but  in  the 
calcareo-magnesian  fbrmation  which  abuts  against  it,  near 
the  foot  of  the  chain,  on  every  side ;  of  English  caverns  it 
yields  in  extent  only  to  those  of  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire. 
It  is  described  in  Dr.  Maton's  *  Observations  on  the  Western 
Counties,'  vol  ii.,  p.  136,  &e.  The  mineral  treasures  of  the 
Mendips  are  important;  xino  and  calamine  are  obtained 
abundantly  in  the  central  and  western  part  of  the  range. 
Lead  was  formerly  procured ;  but  the  works,  from  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  ore,  or  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  have 
been  given  up.  There  are  numerous  coal-pits  in  the  vil- 
lages which  lie  north-west  of  Frome.  The  argillaceous  beds 
of  this  coal-formation  have  been  remarkably  contorted,  ap- 
parently by  the  force  which  elevated  the  adjacent  harder 
rocks  (mountain  limestone  and  old  red  sandstone)  in  mass. 
The  coal-seams  are  all  thin,  hardly  any  exceed  three  fbet ; 
nor  could  they  be  profitably  worked,  but  for  the  highly  im* 
proved  state  of  the  machinery.  The  Mendips  rise  in  some 
parts  to  more  than  1000  feet.  Their  principal  summitaare 
— Worle  hill,  near  Weston-super-Mare;  Ban  well  hill, 
Sandford  hill,  Dolberry  warren,  and  Burrington  Ham,  be- 
tween Worle  and  Blagdon,  overhanging  the  valley  of  the 
Yeo,  north  of  the  chain  ;  Bleadon  hill.  Wavering  down,  and 
Shutshelve  hill,  overhanging  the  valley  of  the  Ax,  below 
Cheddar ;  Black  down  (old  red  sandstone),  in  the  axis  of  the 
range,  north  of  Cheddar ;  West  hill.  North  hill,  and  Egar 
hill  (all  in  the  old  red  sandstone),  between  Cheddar  and 
Chewton  Mendip;  Pen  hill  (old  red  sandstone)  and  Milton 
hill,  north  of  Wells ;  and  Masberry  castle  and  Beacon  bill 
(both  old  red  sandstone),  north  of  Shepton  Mallet. 

The  lung  low  ridge  of  Pawlet  or  Poiden  hill  and  the 
connected  hills  is  on  offset  from  (he  eastern  bills  between 
Castle  Cary  and  llchester.  It  extends  about  20  miles  in  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  Mendips,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a  wide  intervening  fenny  flat,  drained  by  the  Brue,  and 
comprehending  East  Sedgemoor  and  the  adjacent  moors. 
Among  the  higher  points  of  this  range,  which  consists  of 
lias  resting  on  the  new  red  marl  or  red  sandstone,  are 
Kingweston  down,  Butleigb  hill,  Dundon  beacon  (36U  feet), 
Moorlynrh  (330  feet).  Cock  hill,  and  Ball  hill.  Some  de- 
tached knolls  of  lias,  and  a  tract  of  new  red  marl  crowned 
with  some  lias,  or  oolitic  eminences,  rise  out  of  the  fens  be- 
tween the  Poiden  and  the  Mendip  hills;  such  as  Krent 
knoll,  near  the  sea,  and  Glastonbury  Tor,  or  Chalice  hill 
near  Glastonbury.  Gypsum  occurs  abundantly  in  the  red 
marl  on  the  south  side  of  Holden  hill  near  Somerton. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county,  running  north-west 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton  to  Bridgewster  bay  in 
the  Bristol  Channel,  bounding  the  valley  of  the  Parrel  after 
the  junction  of  the  Tone,  are  the  (juantock  or  Quantox 
bills.  Tliey  consist  of  an  elevated  mass  of  a  coarse  grit- 
stone (with  some  portions  of  killaa),  and  belong  to  the  slate 
formation  which  overspreads  the  north  of  Devonshire,  sepa- 
rated however  from  the  principal  slate  district  by  an  inter- 
vetiing  tract  of  new  red  sandstone,  which  formation  nearly 
surrounds  the  foot  of  the  range.  At  .the  northern  foot  of 
the  hills  lias  occurs,  covering  both  the  red  sandstone  and 
the  slates.  The  principal  summits  of  the  Quantock  range 
are— Thomcombe  barrow.  Hurley  beacon.  Doucebury  or 
Daneiborongh  (1022  feet).  Fire  beacon,  Bagborou^ib  station 
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«■  Wni*i-nee1c  (1270  feet),  Colhelston  lodge  (1060  feet),  and 
Buncombe  hill.  Tbe  length  of  the  Quantook  hilU  is  about 
14  miles.  Their  greatest  breadth  is  about  S  or  6  miles,  or, 
including  the  bills  which  are  thrown  off  from  tbe  principal 
range  toward  the  bank  of  the  Parret,  about  0  or  in  miles. 
Limestone  is  procured  in  the  hills,  and  gypsum  in  (be  new 
re<l  marl  formation  of  the  adjacent  coast,  near  Waicbet. 
Some  veins  of  copper  have  been  found  aud  worked,  bat  with 
little  advantage. 

Tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  county  west  from  the  narrow  tract 
of  new  red  sandstone  which  separates  the  Quantock  hills 
from  the  principal  district  of  tbe  slate  rocks,  is  occupied  by 
an  irregular  hilly  district,  forming  part  of  the  wild  moor- 
lands 01'  Exmoor  forest,  extending  into  the  two  counties  of 
Devon  and  Somerset.  This  hilly  district  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  valley  of  the  Tone,  and  on  the  north  by  tbe 
Bristol  Channel.  It  is  occupied  by  the  slate  rooks  of  the 
Devonian  range ;  but  in  some  of  tbe  valleys  near  tbe  coast 
these  are  covered  by  tbe  rocks  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
group.  Tbe  principal  eminences  are— Oare  bill,  Porluck 
hill.  North  hill (824  feet),  Orabbist  bill  (906  feet),  Croydon 
hill,  and  Old  Cleeve  hill,  near  the  coast;  and  Ox- Head 
hill.  Dure  down,  Ashcombe  hill.  Span  head,  Shear  down, 
Black  Barrow  down,  Lucott  hill,  Dunkerry  beacon  (1668 
feet),  Winsford  hill,  Exton  hill,  Lype  hill,  and  Brendon  hill 
(1210  feet)  more  inland.  Slate  is  quarried  in  these  bills 
near  Wiveliscombe. 

The  measurements  of  heights  given  above  are  from  the 
Ordnance  Survey, except  Doucebury,  North  hill,  and  6rab- 
bist  hill,  which  are  given  by  Mr.  Leonard  Horner,  and 
Brendon  bill,  which  is  given  by  Mr.  S.  Woods.  The  latter 
gentleman  has  estimated  North  Hill  at  1000  feet,  and  Dun- 
kerry Beacon  at  1784  feet. 

There  are  mineral  springs  at  Bath,  Glastonbury,  Alford, 
near  Castle  Cary,  and  Queen  Camel,  near  Ilcbester.  Most, 
if  not  all  of  these,  are  found  in  a  stratum  of  marl  between 
the  lower  oolite  and  tbe  lias  formations.  Others  are  enume- 
rated by  Collinson,  in  his  History  r/  Somersetthire. 

Tbe  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  (which  separates 
Gloucestershire  from  Somersetshire)  runs  about  15  or  16 
miles  south-west  to  Sand  Point.  For  about  2  mile*  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Avon,  it  is  low  and  marshy,  but  at  Portis- 
head  point,  near  the  village  of  Portsihead,  the  coast  rises, 
and  low  cliffs  skirt  the  shore,  with  one  or  two  slight  intei^ 
valt,  for  7  miles  to  the  quiet  watering-place  of  Cleredon. 
Between  Portisbead  and  (jlevedon  is  a  continuous  range  of 
hills,  formed  by  an  outlying  mass  of  mountain  limestone 
and  old  red-sandstone,  separated  from  Leigh  down  by  a  low 
marshy  valley ;  the  cliffs  are  formed  on  the  side  of  these 
hills.  For  nearly  S  miles  beyond  Clevedon  tbe  shore  is 
lined  with  the  marshes  through  which  the  Yow  or  Yeo 
and  some  other  small  streams  tlow  into  the  sea ;  but  between 
St.  Thomas's  head  and  Sand  point  is  a  range  of  cliflb  of 
about  a  mile  in  length,  worn  in  the  face  of  a  mountain- 
limestone  bilL  From  Sand  point  tbe  coast  runs  south- 
ward to  Brean  down,  a  hill  of  mountain  limestone,  precipi- 
tous on  every  side,  and  surrounded  by  the  sea  except  just 
at  its  eastern  end,  where  a  marshy  flat  connects  it  with  the 
mainland.  Between  Sand  point  and  Brean  dawn,  which 
are  distant  nearly  5  miles  in  a  straight  line,  the  coast  fonts 
two  bays,  Sand  bay  and  Uphill  bay,  separated  by  the  in- 
tervening cliffs  of  Anchor  bead.  This  headland  is  the 
extremity  of  Worle  hill,  one  of  tbe  Mendips,  composed  of 
mountain-limestone,  on  the  sides  of  which  the  magnesian 
or  conglomerate  limestone  rests,  and  upon  this  the  lias. 
The  two  bays  are  filled  with  sand,-  dry  at  low-water ;  on 
Uphill  bay,  just  at  the  foot  of  Amrhor  bead,  is  the  Ultle 
watering-place  of  Weston-super-Mare. 

Between  Brean  down  and  Little  Stoke  point,  which  is  dia- 
tant  from  Brean  down  10  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-west, 
ia  the  bay  usually  called  Bridgewater  bay,  although  tbe 
town  of  Bridgewater  lies  some  miles  up  the  Parret  inland. 
The  coast  from  Brean  down  runs  about  7  miles  almost  in  a 
direct  line  due  south  tu  tbe  nstuary  of  tbe  Parret,  forming 
one  side  of  the  bay,  and  then  gradually  turniiii;  westwaiu 
runs  about  7  or  b  miles  in  an  irregular  line  to  Little  Stoke 
point.  The  greater  part  of  the  shore  of  the  bay  is  formed 
by  sand  hills,  bounding  the  marshes  which  extend  between 
the  Mendip  hills  and  the  lower  otTsets  of  ihe  Quaniuck 
range.  Poldeu  bills  and  the  detached  knolls  which  rise 
out  of  this  flat  do  not,  any  of  them,  reach  the  shore.  This 
flat  district  appears  to  have  been  once  covered  by  the  sea, 
but  not  within  the  period  of  authentic  history.    Toward  the 


western  extremity  of  the  bay,  between  Oateford  and  Littls 
Stoke  point,'  the  ooast  is  higher,  and  is  lined  for  the  last 
3  miles  of  its  extent  by  lias  cUiTs ;  where  tbe  lower  Quan- 
tock bills  abut  on  the  se^,  at  Little  Stoke  point,  the  cli£b 
are  interrupted  by  a  very  narrow  interval  of  marsh  land, 
through  which  a  small  stream  flows  into  the  sea. 

From  the  extremity  of  Bridgewater  bay  the  coast  runs 
westward  25  miles  to  tbe  boundary  of  tbe  county.  For  the 
first  9  miles,  to  the  little  watering-place  of  Blue  Anchor,  it 
continues  to  be  lined  by  tbe  lias  cliffs  of  the  Quantock 
range,  with  one  or  two  trifling  interruptions.  These  cliffs 
sometimes  rise  to  the  height  of  100  feet  ((Jonybeare  and 
Phillips)  or  even  200  feeU  (Collinson,  Hitt.  of  Somertet.) 
From  Blue  Anchor  to  Minebead,  about  4  miles,  the  coas^ 
which  forms  a  shallow  bay,  is  lined  with  marshes ;  at  the 
back  of  which,  about  a  mile  inland,  Orabbist  hill  rises. 
From  Minebead  to  Bossington  point,  5  miles,  are  lofty 
cliffs,  formed  in  the  face  of  the  slate  rocks  of  North  hill. 
At  Bossington  point  the  cliffs  cease,  and  the  eastern  side  of 
the  shallow  bay  of  Porlock,  which  is  5  miles  between  its 
extremities,  is  formed  by  a  low  shore:  but  tbe  cliffs  re- 
appear on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  and  continue  nearly 
to  iheboundary  of  tbe  county:  these  last  cliffs  are  formed  in 
the  slate-rocks  of  Oare  and  Porlock  bills.  Tbe  coast  is  lined, 
with  very  little  interruption,  by  sands,  but,  excepting  in 
Sand  bay,  Uphill  bay,  and  Bridgewater  bay,  they  have  little 
breadth.  These  three  bays  are  filled  up  with  sand,  dry  at 
low-water,  except  in  tbe  channel  of  the  Parret:  the  sands 
in  Bridgewater  Bay  have  in  one  part  a  breadth  of  three 
miles.  .The  only  islands  are  Stert  island  and  Fenning's 
island,  in  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Parret ;  and 
Flat  Holm  (magnesian  or  conglomerate  limestone)  and 
Sleep  Holm  (mountain  limestone)  in  the  midst  of  the 
Bristol  Channel.  These  two  islands  are  both  girt  with 
cliffs:  there  is  a  lighthouse  on  Flat  Holm  opposite  Brean 
down.  The  only  harbours  of  any  importance  are  formed 
by  the  rivers  Avon  and  Parret  The  roadstead  of  King's 
Hoad  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Avon.  Some  shipping  trade  is 
carried  on  from  the  towns  of  Porlock,  Minebead,  and 
Watchet. 

Hydrography,  CommumcaiioM,  ^.— The  general  direc- 
tion of  the  rivers  is  to  tbe  north-veest :  the  only  mateinal 
exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  Tone  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  Bristol  Avon.  The  larger  rivers  (except  the  Tone)  rise 
in  the  adjaoent  counties,  aud  pass  through  the  depressions 
which  break  the  continuity  of  the  border  hills. 

.  The  Avon,  distinguished  from  the  Warwickshire  river  so 
called,  by  the  title  of  the  Lower  Avon,  rises  in  Gloucester- 
shire, on  the  esstem  slope  of  the  Cotswold  hills,  and  Bows 
through  Wiltshire  by  Malmsbury,  Chippenham,  Melksbam, 
and  Bradford ;  below  which  it  reaches  Somersetshire,  and  has 
a  farther  course,  on  or  within  the  border  of  the  count}-,  of 
31  miles  into  the  Bristol  Channel  or  nstuary  of  the  Severn 
at  King's  Road.  Its  course  to  the  border  of  the  county  is 
for  tbe  most  part  southward ;  but  after  that  it  flows  north- 
west by  Bath,  having  a  winding  course  between  the  oolite 
and  mountain  limestone  bills  of  the  north-eastern  border. 
It  is  navigable  up  to  Bath  (where  tbe  Kennet  and  Avon 
canal  locks  into  it)  for  barges,  and  to  Bristol  for  sea-borne 
vessels,  tbe  largest  class  of  which,  owing  to  the  great  rise 
of  the  tide,  reach  tbe  quays  of  tbe  town  without  any  diffi- 
culty, though  it  is  8  miles,  following  the  winding  of  the 
channel,  above  its  mouth.  At  tbe  mouifa  uf  the  Avon  the 
spring  tides  usually  rise  40  feet,  and  have  been  known  to 
rise  SO  feet. 

Tbe  Avon  receives  the  Frome,  the  Midfbrd  brook,  above 
Bath,  and  the  Chew  at  Keynsham.  The  Frome  rises  not 
far  from  Brutou,  flows  northward  past  the  town  of  Frome, 
and  joins  the  Avon  between  Bradford  and  Bath  :  tis  course 
(of  about  20  miles)  is  within  or  upon  tbe  border  of  Somer- 
seuhire. 

The  Avon  is  connected  with  the  Thames  by  tbe  Kennet 
and  Avon  canal,  of  which  a  portion  is  in  this  county  ;  it  en- 
ters by  the  Dundas  oqueduct  over  the  Avon,  and  then  f<^ 
lows  tbe  valley  of  that  river  to  Baib.  The  Somersetshire 
coal  canal  is  cut  from  the  coal-works  near  Paultun  into  tbe 
Kunnet  and  Avon  canal  on  the  border  of  the  county  :  it  is 
94  miles  Ion;.  CJonnected  with  ihis  canal  is  a  railway  ftom 
the  adjacent  coal -works  at  Radstock.  Acts  were  ublaiaed 
some  years  since  for  a  canal  to  connect  the  Dorsetshire 
Stour  at  Blandford  Forum  with  the  Avon  :  it  waa  to  follow 
the  valley  of  the  Frome,  but  was  never  executed. 

The  Yow  or  Yeo  rises  at  Compton  Martin  on  the  northern 
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■lope  of  tha  Ifmdip  Hillt,  and  flowa  nonh-«est  13  milM 
between  tfaem  and  Broadlield  Down  into  tbe  Bmtol  Cban- 
oel.  The  Axe  rises  in  Wookey  Hole  or  Cavern,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  same  hills,  near  Wella,  and  flowa  north- 
west  21  miles  through  the  Hats  at  their  foot ;  it  is  navif^a- 
ble  to  the  village  of  I^wer  Weare,  near  Axbridn,  about 
1 1  milea  above  its  mouth,  following  the  natural  channel  of 
tb<>  rivi-r;  but  this  distance  has  been  shortened  to  9  miles 
by  one  or  two  cuts. 

Tbe  Brue  rises  on  the  slope  of  the  chalk  marl  and 
green-sand  hills,  on  the  border  of  Somerset  and  Dorset- 
shire, and  flows  westward  by  Bruton  and  Glastonbury,  35 
miles  through  the  marshy  flat  between  the  Mendip  and 
the  Polden  Hills  into  the  mtuary  of  the  Parret.  It  is  not 
navixable;  but  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  included  in 
the  Glastonbury  navigation,  for  which  an  act  was  obtained 
Aj>.  1827.  The  navigation  from  Glastonbury  to  the  Brue 
is  by  a  canal  running  nearly  parallel  to  tbe  river. 

The  Parret,  antiently  the  Pedred,  the  principal  river  in 
the  county,  rises  in  the  chalk  downs  at  South  Perrot,  near 
Beaminster  in  Dorsetshire.  It  reaches  the  border  of  So- 
mersetshire about  a  mile  from  its  source,  and  flowing 
northward  for  IS  miles,  traverses  the  oolitic  border  hills  by  a 
depression  near  Crewkerne  and  passes  by  South  Peiherton  to 
Langport.  receiving  the  Isle  or  lie  on  its  left  bank,  and  the 
Yeo  or  Ivel  on  the  right.  From  Langport  the  Parret  flows 
north-west  12  miles,  through  a  marshy  flat  to  Bridge- 
water,  receiving  midway  between  that  town  and  Langport 
the  Tone  on  the  left  bank.  Below  Bridgewater  the  Parret 
has  a  winding  course  of  16  miles  into  Bridgewater  Bay, 
in  the  British  Channel,  receiving  the  Cary  on  its  right  bairk, 
and  uniting  just  at  its  outfal  with  the  Brue.  The  whole 
course  of  the  river  is  thus  about  43  miles  ;  but  the 
computation  would  be  considerably  higher  were  the  Tone 
or  the  Yeo  regarded  as  the  principal  stream. 

The  Isle  or  He  rises  in  the  slope  of  an  outlying  chalk 
hill  between  Chard  and  Crewkerne,  and  flows  north  and 
north-east  15  or  16  miles  into  the  Parret,  through 
marshes  which  cover  the  lias  formation.  It  passes  near 
Ilminster,  but  not  through  it.  The  Yeo  or  Ivel  rises  amid 
the  oolite  border  hills  near  Milborne  Fort ;  and  flows  south 
and  south-west,  and  then  north-west  U  miles,  through 
a  valley  amid  the  oolite  hills,  past  Sherborne  in  Dorset- 
shire to  Yeovil,  receiving  several  streams  from  the  Dorset- 
shire chalk  downs  on  the  left  bank.  From  Yeovil  it  flows 
8  miles  in  a  circuitous  course  nortb-north-west  to  Ivel- 
cheater  or  Ilohester,  and  from  thence  7  miles  west- 
north-west,  making  26  milea  in  all,  into  the  Parret 
at  Langport.  All  this  part  of  its  course  is  through  marshes, 
which  cover  the  lias  and  new  red-sandstone  formations. 
The  Tone  rises  in  the  southern  slope  of  Brendon  hill,  and 
flows  10  miles  south  to  the  border  of  Devonshire;  its 
course  thus  far  is  through  the  hills  of  the  slate  formation  in 
which  it  rises.  It  then  turns  eastward  and.  flows  23 
miles  through  tbe  new  red-sandstone  formations  of 
the  vale  of  Taunton,  past  the  tjown  of  Taunion  into  the 
Parret  The  Carv  rises  in  tbe  oolite  border  hills  near 
Castle  Cary,  and  flows  westward  through  tbe  lias  and  new 
red-sandstone,  and  through  tbe  marshes  which  cover 
them,  into  the  Parret;  its  whole  course  is  about  30  miles. 

The  navigation  of  this  system  of  rivers  commences  at 
Ilchester  on  the  Yeo,  which  is  navigable  for  7  miles  into  tlie 
Parret  at  Langport ;  this  is  sometimes  called  the  Ivelcbester 
and  Langport  Canal.  A  little  above  Langport  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Parret  commences,  and  continues  to  the 
mouthof  that  river.  Shipsof  2U0  tons  can  get  op  to  Bridge- 
water.  Tbe  Tone  is  navigable  from  Taunton  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Parret  ten  or  eleven  miles.  The  Carey  is  not 
navigable. 

It  was  intended  to  make  a  canal  from  Morgan's  Pill  in  the 
Avon  fix  miles  below  Bristol,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Taunton,  where  it  was  to  unite  with  tbe  intended  'Grand 
'Western  Canal'  from  Bxeter.  There  were  to  be  two 
branches,  one  to  the  coal-works  at  Nailsea,  and  one  to  Ax- 
bridge  and  Cheddar.  The  act  was  obtained,  a.d.  1811,  and 
the  project  taken  upwiib  apparent  spirit ;  but  thirteen  years 
afterwards  (a.i>.  ls'24)  anoiher  act  was  ublained,  abandon- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  line,  retaining  only  the  portion 
between  Bridgewater  and  Taunion,  which  has  been  made. 
A  branch  to  Chard  is  in  progresa  if  nut  finished.  The 
Grand  Western  Canal  was  designed  to  follow  the  valley  of 
the  Tone  from  tbe  border  of  the  county  to  Taunton.  Acts 
were  obtained  ii.i>.  1796, 1811,  and  1812,  but  tbe  canal  has 


never  been  executed.  Tbe  English  and  Bristol  CbanBob 
ship  canal  was  to  cross  tbe  county  bv  Chard  and  Bridge- 
water,  but  this  undertaking,  for  wbicb  an  act  was  otiained 
A.IX  1825,  has  been  given  up. 

The  river  Exe  has  its  source  and  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  in  the  western  extremity  of  Somwsetsbire,  to  which 
some  of  its  first  affluents  belong,  but  this  river  belongs 
chiefly  to  Devonshire. 

The  two  principal  coach  roads  from  London  to  Bristol  (one 
by  Calne  and  Chippenham,  the  other  by  Devizes  andHelks- 
ham)  enter  the  county  near  Bath,  before  reaching  which 
city  they  unite ;  the  road  from  Bath  to  Bristol  through 
Keynsham  is  wholly  in  this  county.  The  mail-road  bom 
London  to  Exeter  through  Salisbury  crosses  a  corner  of  tbe 
county  between  Shaftesbury  and  Sherborne,  and  re-enter- 
ing it  beyond  Sherborne,  passes  through  Yeovil,  Crewkerne, 
and  Chard.  The  Falmouth  mail-road  by  Amesbury  enters 
the  county  between  Mere  (Wilts)  and  Wincanton,  and 
runs  through  Ilubester  and  Ilminster.  A  road  from  Bristol 
runs  by  Axbridge  to  Bridgewater,  from  whence  one  road 
leads  near  the  coast  by  Watchet,  Dunster,  and  Minebead  to 
Porlock,  and  from  thence  to  Ilfracombe  in  Devonshire;  a 
second  by  Milverlon  and  Wiveliscombe  to  Barnstable, 
Devon ;  and  a  third  to  Taunton,  and  from  thence  either  by 
Wellington  and  Collumpton  (Devon)  or  by  Honiton 
(Devon)  to  Exeter.  A  road  from  Bath  leads  by  Wells  and 
Glastonbury  to  Taunton ;  and  roads  from  Briatol  atid  Bath 
unite  at  Sbepton  Mallet,  and  proceed  by  Castle  Caiy  and 
Yeovil  to  Dorchester.  The  road  from  London  by  Devizes 
and  IVowbridge  to  Frome  enters  the  county  a  little  beyond 
Trowbridge.  From  Frome  a  road  leads  on  one  hand  to  Sbep- 
ton Mallet,  Glastonbury,  and  Taunton ;  and  on  tbe  other  to 
Bruton,  Castle  Cary,  and  Ilchester. 

The  Great  Western  railway,  now  open  throughout  the 
whole  line,  enters  tbe  county  near  Bath,  and  runs  by  Bath 
to  Bristol,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
railway.  Tbe  Box  tunnel,  near  Bkth,  is  close  on  the 
border  of  this  county.  Tbe  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway 
commences  at  Bristol,  and  runs  south-west  between  Leigh 
down  and  BroadQeld  down  through  the  Nailsea  coal-field, 
where  there  is  a  short  branch,  to  Weston-super-Mare ;  its 
course  is  then  south  by  Bridgewater  to  Taunton,  where  it 
inclines  to  the  south-west,  and  passes  by  Wellington  into 
Devonshire.  There  is  one  tunnel  just  on  the  border  of  tbe 
county,  under  White  Ball  hill,  between  Wellington  and 
Collumpton.  This  railway  is  open  from  Bristol  to  Bridge- 
water. 

Agriculture.— Tbe  county  of  Somerset  possesses  a  soil 
and  climate  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  wheat  and  all  the 
agricultural  produce  usually  raised  in  any  part  of  England. 
Tbe  hills  do  not  rise  to  any  great  height,  and  are  mostly 
cultivated  or  in  profitable  pasture.  There  is  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  woodland  without  any  extensive  forests.  In  some 
of  the  vales,  such  as  the  extensive  vale  of  Taunton,  tbe  soil 
is  of  a  rich  nature,  and  the  wheat  which  is  produced  there 
is  of  superior  quality,  so  as  to  be  much  sought  after  for 
sowing  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Excellent  butter  and 
cheese  are  made  where  the  land  is  better  adapted  to  pas- 
tare.  Tbe  Cheddar  cheese,  which,  from  its  superior  quality, 
gives  its  name  to  a  great  portion  of  the  cheese  made  in  the 
county,  is  reckoned  by  many  to  be  the  best  cheese  made  in 
England,  from  pure  milk  without  any  addition  of  cream: 
the  real  Cheddar  cheese  is  consequently  scarce,  and  bought 
up  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 

The  cows  are  mostlv  of  the  Devon  breed;  but  many 
short-horns  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  dairies.  The  oxen 
fatted  are  either  Devons  or  Herefords  and  short- horns. 
Many  of  the  landed  proprietors  have  farms  in  their  own 
hands,  and  show  their  tenants  an  excellent  example  in  the 
choice  of  their  cattle  and  sheep,  and  in  introducing  im- 
provements in  tbe  cultivation  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  state 
of  agriculture  has  greatly  improved  within  a  few  years: 
better  implements  are  used,  and  more  profitable  rotations 
of  crops  are  introduced  than  in  the  old  triennial  system. 

Tbe  sheep  on  the  best  lands  are  of  ibe  Leicester  or  South 
Down  breeds,  with  cri>sses  between  ihese  and  tbe  Coiswold 
sheep,  which  increases  their  sixe.  Some  Dorset  ewes  are 
kept  for  early  lambs,  which  are  felted  for  the  Rath  and 
Bristol  markets.  The  railway  which  nuw  traverses  the 
county  will  probably  increase  this  species  of  industry. 

There  are  a  few  hops  grown  in  the  county,  but  no  very 
extensive  hop-gardens ;  nor  is  there  mush  ^^llf^f  A^ 
though  there  are  some  good  orchards.    ^  ^-*'<jy-^Qi-*^ 
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Maajp  hogt  are  fattad,  and  vary  good  haaoa  U  ou|«d ;  the 
meed  of  nigs  U  like  the  Hampsbiw  and  Berluhir<k  vbieb 
have  of  late  yean  been  improved  by  oroMCi  with  ihe 
Essex  and  Neapolitan  breeds.  Greater  attention  it  paid  to 
the  breed  of  pigs  than  formerly. 

The  form  nonet  are  generally  ttrong  and  active;  and 
altboagh  some  heavy  waggons  and  old-foshioned  ploughs 
are  still  met  with,  light  carts  and  ploughs  begin  to  be  ap- 
meoiated  and  gradually  supersede  the  old  implements. 
Bomaraet  is  decidedly  improving  in  its  agriculture,  and 
keeps  pace  with  the  progress  which  it  visible  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  There  are  many  important  foira  in 
the  county.    The  principal  are : — 

Asbbritile.  Feb.  35.  Oct.  19;  Atbeott,  Jan.  9;  AshiU, 
Easter  Wed.,  Sept.  Vi;  Axbridge,  Feb.  5.  Mar.  25,  June 
11,  Oct.  28;  Backwell,  SepU  'i\  ;  Bagber-West,  May  12; 
Banwell.  Jan.  18,  July  18;  Bath,  Feb.  14,  July  10;  Bine- 
gar,  Whit-Wed.  and  Th. ;  Bishop  Lydeard,  April  5,  Sept. 
9 ;  Biagdon,  last  Fri.  in  Aug. ;  Bridgewater,  2nd  Th.  in 
Lent,  June  24.  Oct.  2,  3,  Dec  28 ;  Bristol,  Mar.  1,  Sept.  1 ; 
Broadway,  Sept.  14;  Broomfield,  Nov.  13;  Bruton,  April 

23,  Sept.  17  ;  Buckland.  Oct.  10 ;  Buckland  St.  Mary.  Sept. 
21,  22;  Burnham,  Trinity-Mon. ;  Castle  Gary,  Tu.  after 
Fblm  Sun.,  May  1,  Wbit-Tu. ;  Chard,  1st  Wed.  in  May,  Aug., 
and  Nov. ;  Cheddar,  May  4,  Oct.  29 ;  Cbesilborough.  last 
Th.  in  Oct.;  Cuokhill.  Jan.  8  ;  Coombe  8t.  Nicholas,  June 
19, 1st  Wed.  after  Dec.  10  ;  Congresbury,  Sept.  14;  Crew- 
kerne,  Sepl.  4 ;  Croweombe,  1st  Fri.  in  May.  Mon.  after 
Aug.  1.  (Jet.  31 ;  Curryrivel,  last  Wed.  in  Feb.,  first  Mon. 
after  I^mmas-day;  Deouman's,  Su,  Aug.  24,  Sept  17;  Dul- 
verton,  July  10,  Nov.  8;  Dundry,  Supt.  12;  Dimster,  Mon. 
in  Whiuun-week ;  Draycot,  Sept.  10 ;  East  Brent,  Aug-  28 ; 
Freshford,  Sept.  6  ;  Fiome,  Fob.  24.  July  22,  Sept.  14,  Nov. 
25 ;  Glastonbury,  Wed.  in  Easter  week,  Sept.  19,  Oct  1 1 ; 
Hinton  St.  George,  April  23;  HoUoway,  May  14;  Hunta- 
fleld,  June  29 ;  llobesier,  Mun.  before  Palm-Sun.,  July  2, 
Aug.  2 ;  llminster,  last  Wad.  in  August;  Ivelcbester,  Mon.- 
fortnight  before  Easter,  July  2,  Aug.  2 ;  Keynsbam,  Mar. 

24,  Aug.  IS;  Ktlmington,  Aug.  29;  Kingsbromptun,  Wed. 
before  Holy  Th.,  Th.  se'nnight  after  Oct.  10  ;  Langport, 
Mun.  before  Leut,  2nd  Wed.  in  Aug.,  2nd  Mon.  in  Sept., 
last  Mun.  in  Nov. ;  Langridee,  Aug.  2 ;  Lansdown,  Aug.  10 ; 
Liffoid  Green,  Holy  Th.,  Aug.  12 ;  limpsham.  April  25 ; 
I^rng,  laat  Mon.  in  Aug. ;  Martak,  To.  before  Whit-Sur>., 
Aug.  10,  Sept.  15;  Msrtock,  2nd  Th.  in  Oct.;  Milborne 
Port.  June  6,  Oct.  28 ;  Mells,  Mon.  after  Trinity.  Sept.  29 ; 
Midsummer  Norton.  April  25;  Milverton,  Easter-Tu.,  July 
85,  Oct.  10 ;  Minebead,  Wed.  in  Wbiuun-week ;  Moorlinch, 
Aug.  20 ;  Moniacute,  May  9,  Sept  27 ;  North  Curry,  lat 
Tu.  in  Sept ;  North  Petherton,  May  1.  Nov.  7 ;  Nunny,  Nov. 
11  ;  Otlerford,  Nov,  28 ;  Pensford,  May  6.  Nov.  8  ;  Pether- 
ton, July  6 ;  Phillips  Norton,  Mar.  21,  27,  May  1,  Aug.  29; 
PiUon  (near  Shepton  Mallet),  1st  Mon.  after  Sept  10 ;  Port- 
loek.  Th.  before  May  12,  October  9,  Nov.  12;  Poribury, 
Wbit-Mon.;  Preddy,  Aug.  21,  22;  Queen  Camel,  Trinity 
Th.,  Oct  25 ;  Redlyacb.  June  29  ;  Road,  Mon.  after  Aug. 
29;  Ruishion,  Whit-Mon.;  Samford  Arundel,  Wed.  before 
Easter.  3rd  Tu.  in  Sept ;  Shepion  Mallet,  Fr.  after  Whit' 
Mon.,  Aug.  8  ;  Snowdon.  Whit-Th.;  Somerton.  Tu.  in  Paa- 
•ion-week,  3rd,  6th,  9th.  and  12th  Tu.  after.  Sept  30,  Nov. 
8;  South  Brent  Oct  10  ;  South  Petherton.  July  6  ;  Suvor- 
dale,  Aug.  5  ;  Sloford,  June  11,  Sept  28;  Stogursey,  May 
2,  Sept  12;  Stogumber,  May  6,  Aug.  1 ;  Sioke-under-Ham- 
den,  April  25  ;  Stuwey,  Sept.  18 ;  Stuckleb  ridge,  Fr.  before 
HolyTh.,  Wed.  after  Oct  17 ;  Taunton,  Juue  17,  July  7.  8. 
9;  Ubley.  Oct4;Watchet  Nov.  17,  Aug.  23;  Wedmore, 
Aug.  2 ;  Wellington,  Th.  se'nnight  before  Easter,  Holy  Th. ; 
Wellow,  May  20.  Oct  17  ;  Wells  Jan,  8,  May  14.  July  «, 
Oct  25,  Nuv.  30  ;  West  Pennard,  1st  Mon.  in  Aug. ;  Wes- 
ton Zoyland,  Sept.  10;  White  Down,  Wbit-Mon.  andTu.; 
Williion,Triiiity-Mon. ;  Winranton,  EasterTu.  anil  Michael- 
mas-day;  Wintham,  Whit- Wed.;  Wivelitcombe,  last  Tu. 
in  Feb.,  May  U,  Sept.  25,  last  Sat  in  April;  WouUving- 
ton,  Oct  18;  Woottun  Courtney,  Sept  19;  Yarliogton, 
Aug.  26;  Yeovil.  June  28.  Nov.  17. 

Divitioni,  Town*.  4*- — 1^*  county  of  Somerset  is 
divided,  according  to  Collinson  (,Hi*t.  qf  Someriet»hir»), 
into  forty  hundreds  and  seven  liberties;  but  in  the  Popu- 
lation Returns  (1831)  two  of  the  hundreds  are  united  with 
others,  and  two  of  the  '  liberties' are  given  as  hundreds; 
thus  keeping  the  number  of  hundreds  lurly.  The  remain- 
ing liberties  are  not  noticed.  The  towns  of  Bath.  Taunton, 
and  Bridgewater,  whiob  are  giv«a  separately  in  t.tw  Popula- 


tlM  lUtiunt,  wa  hav«  indaded  in  the  huadrvds  in  whieh 
they  are  reapaotiv^ly  lituatad. 

N«M(<Biia4mL  MtuUm.     Anisia         rop-ia 

AaiM.  i»^i 

Abdtck  and  Bulstone .    .  Central  38,070  11,231 

Andenli^d 'Central  10,950  2,764 

Bath- Forum     (including 

the  City  of  Bath)     .    .  N.K.  16,530  99.172 

Bempstone N.W.  24,530  7,328 

Brent  with  Wrington .    •(  ^"^^    18.21*        4,828 

Bruton E.  14,250  4,490 

Cannington  .    .    .    .  -  .  N.W.  25,480  5.695 

Carhampton W.  60.390  8.n2 

Catsash Central  25.340  7,516 

Chew  and  Cbewton    .    .  Central  46,700  17,932 

Crewkerne S.  13.260  6,847 

Curry  (North)   ....  Central  12,940  4.211 

Frome E.  32.900  19.884 

Glaston-twelvft-hides  .  .  Central  24,610  6,366 
Hampton  and  Claverton 

(liberty  or  hundred)  .  N.E.  2,610  587 
HarteliTO  with  Bedmin- 

Eter N.  19,440  17,047 

Horethorne S.E.  26,370  7,663 

Houndsborough,  Berwick, 

and  Coker      ....  8.  18.890  8.163 

Huntspill  and  Puriton    .  N.W.  6,800  2.012 

Keynsbam N.  24,520  9.029 

Kilmersdon Central  15.400  6.629 

^'Zir.    ^^\    *°^{  ^I*'  ="''®*"  "'"- 

Martock Central  6,930  2,841 

Mells  and  Leigh  l(Uberty 

or  hundred)   .  ' .    .    .  Central  4,720  1,899 

Milverton S.W.  19,250  4.634 

Norton  Ferris    ....  £.  18.730  9.092 
Petherton    (North),    in- 
cluding Bridgewater    .  Central  26,730  13,697 
Petherton  (South) ...  8.  14,680  6.267 

Pitney Central  3,690  1,923 

Portbury N.  23.980  9.333 

Somerton Central  25.450  9.452 

Stone S.E.  10,720  7,433 

Taunton  and  Taunton 
Dean,  including  the  bo- 
rough of  Taunton   .    .  Central  4.1,240  22,427 

TintinhuU Central  7,4.50  4,492 

Wellow N.E.  21,900  8,974 

Wells-Forum.    ;    .    .    .  Ontral  30,090  11,420 

Whitestone,  or  WhiUtone  Central  33,150  12.412 

Whitley (Antral  49.640  12.794 

WillitonandFreemannen  W.  114,870  14.717 

Winterftoke {  S^i^    ^"^'^^      "•*" 

1,028,090     402,776 
Militia  under  training        .    .  1.424 

404.200 
Libertiat,  tnitmerated  by  Colhnton. 

Hampton  and  Claverton. 

Mells  and  Leigh. — These  are  enumerated  above  as  bua 
dreds. 

Easton  and  Amrill,  included  in  Bath-Forum  hundred. 

Hinton  and  Norton,  included  in  Wellow  hundred. 

East  Cranmore,  included  in  Frome  and  Wells  Forum 
hundreds. 

Hill-House,  included  in  Frome  hundred. 

Wiiham  Friary,  included  in  Frome  hundred. 

Somersetshire  contains  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
a  part  of  the  city  of  Bristol ;  the  parliamentary  boroughs  o! 
Taunton,  Bridgewater,  and  Frume;  the  municipal  (but  not 
pai'Iiamentary)  boroughs  of  Axbridge,  Chard.  Glastonbury. 
Ilchesler.  Langport  Milborne  Port,  and  Yeovd;  and  the 
market-towns  of  Bruton,  Oistle  Gary,  Crewkerne.  Dulver- 
tun,  Dunster.  llminster,  Milverton,  Minebead,  South  Peilier- 
ton,  Sbepton  Mallet,  Somerton,  Watcbet  Wellicgton,  Win- 
canton,  and  Wiveliscombe.  To  these  may  be  added,  as 
places  of  some  consequence,  Beilminster,  Backwell,  Brisling- 
ton,  Long  Ashton,  Nailaea,  Clevedon,  Pill,  and  Keynsbam, 
all  near  Bristol;  Bath  wick,  Lyncomb  and  Widcomb,  Batb- 
Saston,  Weston,  and  Twiverton,  all  near  Bath;  Backingtoa 
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and  Xhm  other  villages  supported  by  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture near  Frome,  aud  the  villages  in  the  Mendip  coal-Reld 
north-west  of  that  town  ;  North  Pelherton  and  Huntspill, 
near  Bridguwater ;  Cheddar,  BanwelU  Burnham,  Wedmore, 
Wrington,  and  CJongreshury,  near  Axbridge ;  Merriot,  near 
Crewkerne;  East  Coker,  Montacute,  Stoke-under- Hamden, 
and  Martock,  near  Yeovil ;  Curry  Revel,  near  Langport ; 
Porlock  and  Old  Cleeve,  near  the  Bristol  Channel ;  Siogum- 
ber,  between  Watchet  and  Taunton:  and  We8ton->uper- 
Mare  on  the  sea,  between  Bristol  and  Bridgewater.  Several 
of  these  are  given  in  their  respective  articles  [Axbriose  ; 
Bath;  Brioobwatbr |  Bristol;  Cheddar;  Frome; 
Taunton;  and  Wells],  the  others  we  notice  here,  giving 
first  the  towns  in  alpbaoetical  order,  and  the  other  places 
according  to  their  locality.  All  distances  from  London  are 
computed  from  the  General  Post-oifice. 

Bruton  is  in  Brulon  hundred,  on  the  river  Brue,  from 
which  it  gets  its  name,  112  miles  west  by  south  from  Lon- 
don, by  Andover  and  Amesbury,  and  32  miles  east  by  north 
from  Taunton.  The  manor  of  Bruton  (or,  as  it  is  written  in 
Domesday,  Brumetone)  was  held  by  the  kings  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  Wdliam  the  Conqueror ;  and  was  granted  by 
tlks  latter  to  Sir  William  de  Mohun,  whose  descendants 
founded  here  a  priory  for  black  canons,  on  the  ruins  of  a 
more  antient  Benedictine  monastery.  This  priory,  at  the 
suppretiion,  just  before  which  it  was  made  an  abbey,  had  a 
yearly  revenue  of  480/.  17;.  2d.  gross,  or  439/.  6i.  Sd.  clear. 
The  town  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brue,  which  is 
here  a  small  stream  crossed  hy  a  stone  bridge,  and  compre- 
hends one  main  street,  clean  and  well  paved,  with  neatly 
built  houses,  and  several  smaller  streets.  The  ehurcli, 
which  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  large;  it  compre- 
hends a  nave,  chancel,  side  aisles,  vestry,  and  two  porcnes, 
partly  of  decorated  English,  partly  of  perpendicular  archi- 
tecture, with  a  pinnacled  tower  at  the  west  end.  Dr.  Ma- 
ton  (Obiervatioru  on  the  Wettem  Countiet)  and  Collinson 
{Hist,  of  Samersetthire)  notice  a  second  and  more  antient 
tower  on  one  side  of  the  north  aiale.  There  are  no  remains 
of  the  priory,  which  was  near  the  church  :  some  parts  of  it 
were  incorporated  in  a  mansion  occupied  by  the  Berkeley 
family,  now  pulled  down.  Hie  town-hall  contains  a  court- 
room, used  for  petty  sessions ;  the  lower  part  is  used  as  a 
market-house.  There  are  an  Independent  meeting-house, 
and  a  well  endowed  and  commodious  hospital  or  almshouse, 
founded  by  Hugh  Saxey,  or  Sexey,  auditor  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth;  the  buildings  of  this  hospital  form  a  spacious  quad- 
rangle decorated  with  a  statue  of  the  founder  in  a  niche  on 
the  south  side. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  3520  acres ;  the  population,  in 
1831,  was  2-223,  of  which  2031  belonged  to  the  town.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  of  stockings  and  silk:  in  Le- 
land's  time  the  townsmen  were  '  much  occupied  with  mak- 
ing of  clothe.'  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are 
two  yearly  fairs. 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
jf  138/.,  with  a  glebe-house:  it  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Wells,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

There  were,  in  1833,  an  endowed  free  grammar-school, 
founded  by  Edward  VL,  with  1 1  boys  on  the  foundation 
and  30  others;  Sexey's  hospital-school,  with  IS  boys;  and 
eight  other  day-achools,  with  97  boys  and  IDS  girls;  and 
two  Sunday-schools,  with  99  boys  and  110  girls. 

Casile  Carv  is  in  the  hundred  of  Catsash,  116  miles 
west  by  south  from  London,  by  Bruton,  and  28  miles  east 
by  north  from  Taunton,  by  Langport  and  Somerton.  It  is 
called  Car!  in  Domesday.  The  castle  was  built  or  strength- 
ened by  William  Gouel  de  Percheval,  lord  of  the  place  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen;  it  was  twice  besieged  in  tne  civil 
wats  of  that  reign,  William  de  Percheval  having  taken 
arms  against  the  king.  The  earthworks  alone  remain. 
Charles  II.  was  in  this  totrn  in  disguise  after  the  battle  of 
Worcester. 

The  town  is  irregularly  built;  the  principal  street,  which 
is  partially  paved,  but  not  lighted,  extends  near  a  mile  on 
the  road  tollcbester:  the  houses  are  straggling,  but  neatly 
built.  The  small  village  of  Almsford  is  so  near  as  almost 
Xo  form  part  of  the  town.  Castle  Cary  church  is  handsome, 
and  on  an  elevated  site;  it  comprehends  nave,  chancel,  side 
aisles,  and  an  embattled  western  tower.  Almsford  church 
is  small,  hut  neat  There  are  Independent  and  Methodist 
meeting-houses. 

The  area  of  Castle  Cary  parish  is  3640  acres ;  the  popu- 
lation, ia  1831,  wai  J  794;  Almsford  has  an  artt  of  920 


aerM ;  the  population  Waa  304 ;  to||«ther  4660  aiMH  and 
2098  inhabitants.  The  market,  whieh  is  \irj  small.  Is  olt 
Tuesday.  There  are  three  fkira  and  latsn  gnat  oatde  IMN 
kets  in  the  year. 

The  living  of  Castle  Cary  is  a  v{car«g«,  of  the  clear  ytarly 
value  of  312/. ;  that  of  Alttnfbrd  is  a  rectory,  of  the  eleW 
yearlv  value  of  297/.,  with  a  glebe-house i  both  are  In  thti 
archdeaconry  of  Wells,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells, 

There  were  in  the  two  pnrishes,  in  1833,  seventeen  day 
or  boarding  schools,  with  123  boys  and  121  girlsj  and  flv« 
Sunday-schools,  with  88  boys  and  94  girls. 

Cbard  is  in  the  hundred  of  East  Kingsbury,  143  miles 
west-south-west  of  London,  by  Salisbury  and  Shaftesbury, 
and  13  miles  south-east  of  Taunton.  It  is  Written  Cerdre  iH 
Domesday,  at  the  compilation  of  w'hicb  the  manor  was  held 
by  the  bishop  of  Wells.  It  is  asserted  to  have  been  a 
borough  by  prescription  ;  it  sent  members  to  parliament  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  but  not  since. 

The  town  stands  oft  the  high  ground  on  the  sotlth  border 
of  the  county,  and  consists  of  several  streets  irregularly  laid 
out,  and  lighted  with  gas:  the  houses  are  generally  well 
built.  The  church,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  towHi 
isa  large  and  handsome  cross-church ;  it  comprehends  a 
nave,  chancel,  side  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts,  and  a 
low  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  market-house,  formerly 
used  as  the  borough  court-house,  is  an  antient  building ;  ts 
is  the  present  town-ball,  formerly  a  chapel.  There  are 
meeting-houses  for  Baptists  and  Independents. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  5140  acres;  the  population,  in 
1831,  was  5141.  The  manufketures  are  chiefly  of  laoe  and 
woollen  cloth,  in  which  nearly  500  men  are  employed  ;  to 
the  introduction  of  these  manufactures  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  town  may  be  ascribed.  The  market  it  on 
Monday,  it  is  noted  fbr  the  sale  of  potatoes;  there  ate  three 
yearly  airs. 

The  corporation  of  Chard,  under  the  Munioipal  Relbrm 
Act,  consists  of  four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.  The 
borough  is  not  to  have  a  commission  of  the  peace,  except  on 

fietition  and  grant.  The  corporation  never  possessed  any 
urisdietion.  The  limits  of  the  borough  comprehend  nearly 
the  whole  town  ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge  them  so  as  to 
comprehend  the  whole ;  the  borough  is  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  parish,  as  respects  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  ralue  of  436/., 
with  a  glebe-house;  it  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Taunton, 
in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,'eight  day«4chool8,  one 
endowed  with  15  boys,  and  seven  others,  with  110  boys  and 
IDS  girls;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  745  children  of 
both  sexes. 

Crewkerne  is  in  the  hundred  of  Crewkerne,  1.15  miles 
flrom  London,  by  Salisbury  and  Shaftesbury,  and  19  south- 
east of  Taunton.  Crewkerne  is  written  Cruche  in  Domes- 
day, at  the  compilation  of  which  it  belonged  to  the  king. 
The  town  consists  of  several  streets  meeting  in  the  market- 
place, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  commodiuus  market-house; 
the  houses  are  generally  well  built.  The  church  is  a  lawe 
cross  church,  with  an  embattled  tower  with  pinnacles  at  the 
corners,  rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs. It  is  lighted  with  large  windows  of  perpendicular 
character,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  small  room  behind  the 
altar,  once  used  as  a  confessional.  There  are  meeting-houses 
for  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Unitarians. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  5810  acres;  the  population,  in 
1831,  was  3789.  The  principal  manufacture  is  of  sail-cloth 
and  sacking,  whieh  employs  a  numbers  of  hands;  some 
dowlas  and  stockings  are  also  made.  There  are  a  well  at- 
tended corn-market  on  Saturday  and  one  yearly  fair. 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  158/.,  in  the  arohdeaeonry  of  Taunton,  in  the  diocese  of 
Bath  and  Wells. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  seten  inftutt  or  dame 
schools,  with  121  children  of  both  sexes;  a  well  endowed 
free  grammar-school,  with  14  boys;  and  six  other  day- 
schools  (two  of  them  with  small  endowments),  with  80  boys 
and  70  girls ;  and  four  Sunday-sehools,  with  304  boys  and 
270  girls. 

Dulverton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Welliton  and  Freeman- 
ners,  167  miles  west  by  south  from  London  by  Andover, 
Frome,  and  Bridgewater,  and  24  miles  west  of  Taunton.  It 
was  a  roval  manor  at  the  compilation  of '  Domesday,'  in  which* 
it  is  called  Dolvertune.  The  town  stands  in  a  deep  valley,' 
watered  by  the  Barle  (a  feeder  of  the  Bx),  over  whieh  tbrre 
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it  •  itone  bridge  of  five  arohM.  The  bills  round  are  ricbly 
wooded.  The  town  con«isU  of  two  well-paved  streets,  with 
ehanneli  of  water  running  through  them :  the  houses  are 
mostly  well  built.  The  church  is  an  aniient  building,  com- 
prising nave,  chancel,  and  two  side  aisles,  with  an  embattled 
tower,  60  feet  high,  at  the  west  end.  There  is  an  Indepen- 
dent meeting-bouse. 

The  parish  has  an  area  of  7760  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  a 
population  of  1285.  The  silk  manufacture  is  carried  on  on 
a  small  scale.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there  are  two 
yearly  fairs. 

The  living  is  a  vicarnge,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Taunton, 
'in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  322/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1 833,  five  infant  or  dame 
schools,  with  37  boys  and  49  girls ;  two  day-schools  (one 
endowed)  and  one  boarding-school,  with  59  boys  and  about 
30  girls;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  about  124  children. 

Dunster  is  in  the  hundred  of  Carhampton,  165  miles  west 
by  south  from  London  through  Frome  and  Bridgewater,  and 
21  miles  west-north-west  of  Taunton.  The  West  Saxon 
kings  had  afortress  hereduringthe  period  of  the  Heptarchy. 
It  was  called  Torre  (tower),  by  which  name  it  appears  in 
*  Domesday,'  where  the  manor  is  said  to  belong  to  William 
de  Moion  (or  Mohun),  who  had  his  castle  here.  This  castle 
afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  Dune»-torre  (tower  on  the 
downs),  now  Dunster.  The  De  Mohuns  supported  the 
empress  Maud  against  Stephen.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  the  castle  passed  by  sale,  on  the  failure  of  the  male  line 
of  the  De  Mohuns,  to  the  Luttrell  family,  by  which  it  is 
stfll  held.  It  was  a  military  post  of  the  Royalists  in  the 
civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  afterwards  the  place  of  con- 
finement of  Prynne.  Dunster  sent  members  to  parlia- 
ment as  early  as  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  in  later 
times  united  in  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  with  the  adja- 
cent borough  of  Minehead,  until  its  disfranchisement  by  the 
Reform  Act  There  was  a  Benedictine  priory  here,  founded 
by  the  De  Mohuns,  a  cell  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Bath : 
its  yearly  revenue  at  the  suppression  was  37/.  4«.  Sd 

Tbe  town  stands  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Grabbist  Hill,  at 
the  end  of  a  narrow  valley  which  here  opens  upon  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  the  shore  of  which  is  a  mile  north-east  of  the 
town.  A  small  stream  which  drains  the  valley  runs  near 
the  town,  and  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches. 
There  are  two  principal  streets,  at  the  southern  end  of  one 
of  which  is  the  castle,  a  building  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
and  style,  having  behind  it  a  richly  wooded  park,  command- 
ing a  beautiful  and  extensive  prospect.  The  church  is  a 
fine  spacious  building  of  perpendicular  architecture,  built 
m  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  aisles,  west  of  the  central  tower,  and  a  disused  portion 
east  of  it.  Before  the  suppression  of  the  priory  (which  was 
adjacent  to  the  church,  and  of  which  some  remains  still 
exist),  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the  parishioners 
and  the  monks,  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  was  separated 
for  the  use  of  the  monks,  since  whose  time  it  has  been  neg- 
lected: it  contains  several  monuments  of  the  De  Mohuni 
and  Luttrells.  There  is  an  old  market-house  in  the 
town. 

Theparishof  Dunster  contains  2500  acres;  the  popula- 
tion, in  1831.  was  983.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there 
is  one  yearly  fair. 

The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Taunton,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  130/. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  an  endowed  day-school, 
with  30  children  of  both  sexes;  another  day-school  with  21 
boys  and  17  girls:  and  one  day  and  Sunday  school,  sup- 
ported by  contributions,  for  30  girls. 

Glastonbury  is  in  the  hundred  ofGlaston-twelve-liides,  127 
miles  west  by  south  from  London  by  Amesburv,  Frome,  and 
Shepton  Mallet,  and  2*2  miles  east-north-east  from  Taunton. 
Tbe  eminence  on  which  the  town  stands  is  nearly  insulated 
by  the  surrounding  marshy  flats,  and  was  called  by  the 
Britons  '  Ynswytryn,'  or  •  Ynys-wytryn,  the  glassy  island,' 
afterwards  '  Avalon ;'  the  meaning  of  the  latter  name  is 
disputed,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  which  the  former  was 
given.  Monkish  legends  ascribed  the  foundation  of  a 
Christian  church  on  this  spot,  said  to  be  the  first  in 
England,  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  supposed  apostle  of 
the  British  Islands;  and  a  species  of  thorn,  still  existing  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  blossoms  in  the  winter,  was  long 
believed  to  have  sprung  from  his  walkioK-staff  which  he 


stuck  in  tho  earth.  A  monastery  or  abbey  was  certainly 
etilablished  here  at  an  early  period,  in  the  precincts  of 
which  the  semi-fabulnus  British  chieftain  Arthur  was  said 
to  be  buried.  A  leaden  cross,  bearing  the  following  Latin 
inscription,  '  Hie  jacet  sepultus  inclitus  rex  Artburus  in 
insula  Avallonia,'  was  found  under  a  stone  seven  feet 
beneath  the  surfkce ;  and  nine  feet  below  this  an  oaken 
coffin,  inclosinn;  dust  and  bones,  was  discovered.  Of  this 
diseoveiy,  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  Henry  U.,  and  it 
recorded  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  the  genuineness  of  the  re- 
mains has  been  questioned.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Saxons,  the  spot  obtained  a  new  designation,  Glaestingbyrig. 
the  first  part  of  which  appears  to  he  the  Saxon  equivalent 
for  its  British  name  '  Wytryn.'  The  monastr.,y,  which  bad 
fallen  into  decay,  was  rebuilt  with  great  splendour  by  Ina. 
king  of  Wessex  (about  ao-  708),  and  the  establishment, 
enriched  by  the  liberality  of  successive  princes,  flourished 
till  the  period  of  the  Danish  incursions,  under  Ethelred  I.  and 
Alfred  the  Great,  the  West  Saxon  princes.  Under  the 
abbacy  of  the  famous  Dunstan  [Ddnsta-N,  Saint],  and  by 
the  munificence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon-  kings  Edmund  I.  and 
Edgar,  it  regained  its  former  prosperity,  and  was  conformed 
to  the  rule  of  the  Benedictines.  At  the  Conquest,  the  abbot 
of  Glastonbury  was  a  personage  of  importance  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  state;  but  the  jealousy  of  William,  who  deposed  the 
abbot  and  substituted  a  Norman  in  his  room,  and  stripped 
the  abbey  of  many  of  its  lands,  depressed  the  establishment 
for  awhile;  but  it  was  restored  by  the  carefulness  and  in- 
fluence of  subsequent  abbots.  Tbe  buildings  were  in  great 
part  rebuilt  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  and 
were  subsequently  repaired  or  enlarged.  It  became  soon 
after  this  time  a  mitred  abbey,  and  was  for  a  short  period 
annexed  to  the  bishopric  of  Wells,  which  was  during  this 
interval  called  the  bishopric  of  Glastonbury.  At  the  time 
of  tbe  suppression,  Richard  Whiting,  the  abbot,  who  resisted 
the  measures  of  Henry  VIII.,  was,  upon  a  charge  of  em- 
bezzling tbe  conventual  plate,  tried,  and  hanged  on  tbe  ad- 
jacent eminence  of  the  Tor  Hill,  a.d.  1539.  Tbe  yearly 
revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  3508/.  13«.  4id.  gross,  or 
33 11/.  7«.  4\d.  clear.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  abbey  may  be  formed  from  tbe  statements 
given  in  Dugdale's '  Monasticon '  (last  edition)  of  the  abbot's 
munificence,  and  from  an  enumeration,  at  the  time  of  the 
'  suppression,  of  nearly  eighty  apartments,  offices,  &c.  con 
tained  in  tbe  precincts,  which  included  a  space  of  60  acres. 
Tbe  reputation  of  Glastonbury  for  sanctity  did  not  cease  at 
the  Reformation.  As  late  as  a.d.  1750  and  1751,  a  number  of 
invalids,  to  the  number  in  one  month  (May,  1751)  of  ten 
thousand,  flocked  to  Glastonbury  in  consequence  of  the 
account  of  a  wonderful,  not  to  say  miraculous,  cure  wrought 
by  drinking  the  water  of  a  spring  near  the  town.  We  are 
not  told  how  long  the  delusion  lasted. 

The  town  consists  of  several  streets;  four  of  these  inclose 
a  quadrangular  space,  in  which  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  are 
comprehended ;  and  from  the  corner^  of  this  quadrangle 
other  streets  extend.  The  houses  are  generally  low,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  built  with  the  stones  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  the  abbey.  The  remains  of  this  splendid  struc- 
ture consist  of  some  fragments  of  the  church,  the  chapel  of 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  what  is  called  tbe  abbot's 
kitchen.  The  ruins  of  the  church,  which  was  cruciform, 
comprehend  two  of  the  pillars  which  supported  the  central 
tower,  some  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  choir,  and  a  frag- 
ment of  the  wall  of  the  nave.  The  architecture  belongs  to 
the  period  of  transition  from  the  Norman  to  Early  English, 
with  some  portions  of  later  date.  The  whole  length  of  tbe 
church  was  380  fuet,  tbe  breadth  of  tbe  choir  and  its  aisles 
70.  St.  Joseph's  Chapel  is  in  better  preservation  than  the 
church,  at  the  west  end  of  which  it  is  placed,  and  with  which 
it  communicates  by  an  ante-cbapel,  of  somewhat  later  date; 
both  however  belong  to  tbe  same  transition  period  as  the 
church,  but  are  of  a  more  enriched  character :  the  len(;th  of 
tbe  chapel  and  ante-chapel  together  is  1 10  feet,  the  breadlk 
25  feet.  The  abbot's  kitchen  is  a  small  building,  square  ex- 
ternally, hut  octagonal  within :  it  is  in  a  very  perfect  state, 
and  belongs  to  tbe  late  perpendicular  period.  Tbe  roof  is 
surmounted  by  a  double  lantern.  Glastonbury  has  im 
parish  churches,  St.  John  and  St.  Benedict,  both  elegant 
structures  in  the  perpendicular  style,  with  graceful  towers; 
and  in  the  town  are  several  buildings  whic^  were  formerly 
dependencies  of  the  abbey :  the  George  Inc,  or.e  of  these, 
offers  a  good  specimen  of  late  perpendicular.  On  a  hill  near 
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the  town  w  what  is  oaUed  '  the  Tor.'  a  tower,  which  u  the 
only  remain  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Benedict.  It  ia  of 
the  decorated  English  character,  of  beautiful  though  simple 
oompotition,  and  very  perfect  in  its  details.  There  are 
plares  of  worship  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Wesleyans, 
and  Quaker*. 

The  area  of  the  parishes,  and  their  population,  in  1831, 
were  as  follows : — 

Aim.  P»|KiBU3I. 

St.  John       .     .     .    6I07iaeres.  2601 
St.  Benedict      .     .    1109  483 


7216  2984 

Some  hosiery  and  coarse  eloves  are  manufactured.  The 
market  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fsirs. 

The  municipal  borough  comprehends  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  two  parishes ;  but  it  is  proposed  to  contract  the  limits. 
The  town  was  incorporated  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  from 
whom  it  reoeired  its  only  charter.  The  Municipal  Reform 
Act  assigns  to  it  4  aldermen  and  12  councillors;  it  is  not 
to  have  a  commission  of  the  peace,  except  on  petition  and 
grant.     Glastonbury  is  not  a  parliamentary  borough. 

The  living  of  St.  John  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  to  which  the 
chapelry  of  St  Benedict  is  united :  their  joint  yearly  valuo 
is  195/.,  with  a  glebe-house :  they  are  in  the  diocese  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  and,  with  several  adjacent  parishes,  constitute 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  Glaston. 

There  weae  in  the  two  parishes,  in  1833,  one  infant  school, 
with  39  bovs  and  31  girls;  nine  boardino;  or  day  schools 
(three  of  them  partially  supported  by  endowment  or  sub- 
scription), with  89  boys,  SI  girls,  and  85  children  of  sex  not 
stated;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  148  bo}-s  and  ISO 
girls. 

Ilcheater  or  Ivelchester  (firom  thenver  Ivel  or  Yeo,  on 
which  it  stands)  is  in  the  hundred  of' Tintinhull,  124  miles 
west  by  south  of  London  by  Andover  and  Amesbury,  and  22 
miles  east  of  Taunton  by  Langport.  This  town  is  of  great 
antiquity  :  the  British  name  is  given  by  Nennius  a*  Caer 
Pensavelcoit,  which  is  said  to  signify  '  the  city  at  the  head 
of  the  river's  mouth  in  the  wood :°  it  was  the  Ischalis  of  the 
Romans,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  writes  it  "laxcikis,  as 
one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Belgn.  The  Rohan  town  was 
defended  by  a  wall  and  deep  ditch,  oomprehendintr  an  ob- 
long quadrangle,  through  which  the  Foss-way  [Foas]  passed 
from  north  to  south.  The  ditch  and  the  foundations  of  the 
wall  may  be  traced  in  many  places,  the  latter  consisting  of 
brick  and  stone  work  regularly  mingled.  Roman  liypo- 
caustsand  baths,  tessellated  pavements,  urns,  laorymatories, 
paterm,  fibula,  bracelets,  ana  ether  rdics  of  antiquity  have 
been  repeatedly  discovered,  and  medals,  especially  of  Ves- 
pasian, Trajan,  and  Antoninus  Pius.  'Vsst  arcbes  and 
immense  foundations  of  antient  buildings,'  says  CoUlnson, 
*  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  grouBd,  and  the  entire  site 
of  the  old  city  is  filled  with  snbterraneous  ruins.'  Some 
traces  of  the  paved  ford  by  which  the  Foss  was  carried  acrx>ES 
the  river  are  still  visible  near  the  brid^.  Under  the 
Saxons,  who  called  the  place  Givel-oestre,  it  was  a  place  of 
note,  and  at-  the  time  it  the  Domesday  Survey  contained 
107  burgesses,  who  had  a  market  It  was  besieged  without 
success,  A.D.  1088,  by  the  forces  of  the  lords,  who  had 
espoused  the  claim  of  Robert  of  Normandie  to  the  crown 
against  William  Rnfus.  It  sent  members  to  parliament  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  county  courts  and  assises  were  ordered 
to  be  held  here,  but  the  elective  iranchise  was  suspended 
till  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  then  again  suspended 
after  a  short  interval  till  the  reign  of  James  L:  it  was  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act  There  were  three  religious 
establishments  in  the  town ;  an  hospital  called  White  Hall, 
subsequently  converted  into  a  nunnery,  and  then  into  a  free 
chapel ;  a  bouse  for  lepers,  with  a  chapel  annexed ;  and  a 
house  of  Dominican  or  Black  friars. 

The  town  is  in  a  rich  valley,  and  may  be  cdnsidered  as 
consisting  of  two  parts,  Ilchester  proper  and  the  village  of 
Northover ;  these  are  separated  by  the  river  Yeo  or  Ivel, 
which  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of  two  larg^  arches.  Il- 
chester proper  consists  of  four  streets  of  indifferently  built 
houses ;  and  there  are  some  large  piles  of  building,  formerly 
inhabited  in  separate  apartments  by  burgage  tenants,  for 
whom  these  dwellings  were  erected  by  the  patrons  of  the 
borough.  The  church  is  an  anient  building,  consisting  of 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle  or  chapel,  with  a  low  octa- 
gonal tower, '  constructed,'  says  CoUinson, '  of  Roman  stone.' 
P.  C-  No.  1387. 


The  county  gaol,  which  is  still  at  Ilchester,  though  the 
assises  are  no  longer  held  here,  is  a  spacious  building  of 
freestone  from  Hamden  bill.  The  town-hall  is  a  neat 
modern  building  at  one  end  of  the  market-place,  at  the 
other  end  of  which  is  a  sun-dial  with  four  fhces,  supported 
by  a  Doric  pillar.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  Domini- 
can friaiy,  used  some  years  since  as  a  silk-factory :  those  of 
White  Hall  were  removed  some  time  since. 

The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  690  acres;  the  popa- 
latioa  in  1831  was  975,  without  reckoning  the  inmates  of 
the  county  gaol ;  to  this  statement  we  may  add  220  acres 
and  138  inhabitants  for  Northover:  total  910  acres,  1113 
inhabitants.  The  trade  of  the  place  is  trifling;  some  women 
are  engaged  in  the  glove  manufacture,  of  which  Yeovil  is 
the  centre.  The  market  has  been  discontinued,  and  two  of 
the  three  yearly  fairs  are  falling  into  neglect.  The  corpo 
ration  still  exists,  but  it  exercises  no  jurisdiction,  and  is  of 
little  importence;  it  was  not  included  in  tbe  Municipal 
Reform  Act. 

The  living  of  Ilchester  is  a  rectory,  in  tbe  archdeaconry  of 
Wells,  in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  282/. ;  that  of  Northover  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  106/. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  two  day-schools,  with 
62  children  (31  boys  and  31  girls),  and  two  Sunday-schools, 
with  73  children  (42  boys  and  31  girls). 

Ilminster  is  in  the  hundred  of  Abdiek  and  Bulstone,  136 
miles  west  by  south  of  London  by  Ilchester,  and  12  miles 
south-east  of  Taunton.  It  was  a  market-town  at  tbe  time  oi 
the  Domesday  Survey,  when  it  belong^]  to  the  Benedictine 
abbey  of  Micelenie,  now  Muchelney,  near  Langport  and 
was  called  Ileminstre.  The  town  is  in  a  low  but  pleasant 
situation,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  rivor  Isle  or  lie,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name:  it  consists  principally  of  two 
streets  forming  a  cross;  the  longer  of  these  extends  nearly 
a  mile  from  east  to  west :  the  houses  are  neat  and  well  built 
The  church  is  a  large  cross  ehurrh,  in  the  centre  of  tbe 
town,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  transept,  north  and 
south  aisles,  and  porch ;  at  the  east  end  is  a  small  vestry, 
formerly  a  chantry  chapel.  There  is  a  handsome  tower,  at 
the  intersection  of  the  cross,  of  light  and  uncommon  con- 
struction, crowned  with  twelve  pinnacles.  Tbe  general  cha- 
racter of  the  architecture  is  perpendicular.  There  are 
meeting-houses  for  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Uni 
tarians ;  and  a  neat  market-house. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  4390  acres ;  the  population  in 
1831  was  2957.  The  woollen-cloth  and  silk  and  lace  manu- 
factures are  carried  on  in  a  small  way,  and  there  are  some 
tan-vards  and  a  considerable  malt-trade.  The  market  is  on 
Wednesday,  and  there  is  one  yearly  fair. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Taunton, 
in  the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  200/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  one  dame-school;  a 
well  endowed  grammar-school,  with  20  boys  on  the  foun- 
dation and  about  100  others ;  another  school  of  50  boys  and 
40  girls,  supported  from  the  same  property  as  the  grammar- 
sehool ;  a  third  endowed  school,  with  27  children  of  both 
sexes ;  and  thirteen  other  day-schools,  with  237  children  of 
both  sexes ;  and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  340  children. 

Langport  is  in  the  hundred  of  Pitney,  131  miles  west  by 
south  from  London,  and  13^  miles  east  of  Taunton.  It  was  a 
borough  at  tbe  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  was  held 
of  the  king ;  it  had  34  burgesses,  and  was  called  Lanporth. 
A  severe  encounter  took  place  here  in  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.  (a.d.  1645),  between  a  Royalist  detachment  of 
Lord  Goring's  army  and  a  Parliamentarian  force:  the 
Royalists  were  beaten  with  considerable  loss. 

"1116  town  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Ivel  and  Parret,  and 
is  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  overlook  tbu 
nurshy  flats  adjacent  to  those  rivers  :  the  lower  part  of  the 
town  near  the  river  is  liable  to  be  flooded.  The  principal 
street  leads  down  the  hill  to  the  Parret  ovei  which  was  a 
bridge  of  ten  arches :  this  bridge  is  now  pulled  down,  and 
a  handsome  bridge  of  three  arches  is  erected  on  the  site 
(1840-1).  There  are  several  other  bridges  or  arches,  either 
over  arms  of  the  river,  or  designed  to  allow  a  passage  to  the 
waters  in  the  time  of  floods.  The  town  is  well  lighted  with 
gas,  and  paved  throughout.  A  small  part  of  the  towu  lies 
west  of  the  Parret  and  is  distinguished  as  Langport  West- 
over,  from  the  principal  part,  which  is  'Langport  Eastover.' 
Tbe  village  of  H<<'sh  Episoopi,  or  Bishop's  Huish,  in  the 
hundred  of  Kingsbury  East  >s  so  near  to  LanB;port  on  the 
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«ast  aide  of  the  town  as  to  form  part  of  it.  Langportehnrehl 
eon!>ists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  wuth  aides,  two  chapels, 
and  a  vestry-roocn,  with  a  good  western  tower.  There  is  an 
antiont  juildins;  with  an  arched  gateway  under  which  the 
road  to  Yeuvif  passes:  it  is  popularly  called  Hanging 
Chapel,  a  name  which  it  perhaps  owes  to  iu  having  been  a 
place  of  execution  after  Monmouth's  rebellion:  it  is  now 
used  as  a  museum.  There  are  an  Independent  meeting- 
house and  a  neat  guild-bail.  On  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  near 
the  middle  of  the  town,  the  Register-office,  an  elegant  little 
building;,  has  lately  been  erected.  There  is  also  a  public 
reaiding-room.  The  chureh  of  Bishop's  Huish  has  a  fine 
tower  with  eight  pinnacles. 

The  perish  of  Langport  has  an  area  of  660  acres ;  the 
population  in  1831  was  1245  ;  to  this  may  be  added  1780 
acres,  and  574  inhabitants,  lor  Bishop's  Huish :  together 
24  40  acres  and  1819  inhabitents.  The  chief  business  of  the 
place  is  the  import  of  coal,  iron,  timber,  and  other  articles 
from  London,  Bristol,  and  Wales,  by  means  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Parret,  which  is  now  made  navigable  for  several 
miles  above  Langport  bridge  by  means  of  locks.  The  market 
is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs. 

Langport  is  a  lx>rough ;  the  corporate  body  consists  of  a 
portreeve  and  two  bailiffs  chosen  vearly,  and  nine  other  ca' 
pital  burgesses :  the  portreeve  and  recorder  are  magistrates, 
and  petty  sessions  are  held  occasionally,  but  the  borough 
court  of  record  is  diiused.  The  corporation  keep  the  bridges 
in  repair.  Langport  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the 
reignof  Edward  I. 

The  living  of  Langport  is  a  chapielry,  annexed  to  the 
vicarage  of  Huish  Episeopi;  their  joint  clear  yearly  valae 
is  210^,  with  a' glebe-house :  they  constitute  a  peculiar  of 
the  archdeacon  of  Wf  lis. 

There  were  in  the  two  parishes,  in  1833,  one  infant-school 
with  70  children:  an  endowed  grammar-sehool  with  30 
boys ;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school  with  80  children  ; 
eight  other  day  or  boarding  schools,  with  1 02 children;  and 
one  Sunday-school  with  50  boys  and  40  girls. 

Milbome  Port  is  in  the  hundred  of  Horethorne^  117  or 
118  miles  west-south- west  of  London  by  Salisbury  and 
Shaftesbury,  and  34  miles  east  by  south  of  Taunton  by 
Ilminster  and  YeoviL  it  was  a  borough  and  market-town 
at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  Domesday,  in  which  it  ia 
called  Milebume  and  Melebume,  and  is  recorded  to  con- 
tain 56  burgesses.  It  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the 
tiiiie  of  Edward  I.,  after  which  it  ceased  to  send  them  till 
the  reign  of  Charles  L,  when  it  regained  the  franchise^ 
which  it  finally  loat  by  the  Reform  AcL 

The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  vall^  near  the 
sources  of  the  Yeo :  it  consists  ehiefty  of  detached  honses, 
and  ia  irregularly  built ;  it  is  small  and  of  mean  appearance. 
The  church  is  a  large  cross  ehurcb,  with  a  square  tower : 
there  is  an  antient  town-hall  with  a  cnrioas  Norman  door- 
way, and  theieare  an  Independent  and  a  Wosleyan  meeting 
house. 

The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  3150  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  2073.  Leather-dressing  and  glov»- 
msking  are  carried  on,  having  replaced  the  manuibcture  of 
woollen-cloth,  linen,  and  hosiery,  which  formerly  existed. 
The  market  is  discontinued,  but  there  are  two  yeariy  Airs. 
The  corporation  still  exist*,  and  consists  of  nine  proprietors 
of  eertain  pieces  of  land  or  burgage  tenementa;  two  of 
whom  are  annually  appointed  '  reigning  bailiffs.'  The  bo- 
reugh  is  not  notieed  either  in  the  Reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Municipal  Corporations  or  in  the  Municipal 
Refbrm  Act. 

The  living  is  a  viearam,  in  the  aiehdeaeenry  of  Wells,  in 
the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wellf,  of  the  elear  yearly  value  of 
233/.,  with  a  glebe-honse. 

There  were,  in  1833,  five  dame-eehools,  with  91  diildren 
of  both  sexes ;  five  other  day-sebools,  with  156  children ; 
and  three  Sunday-aebools,  with  315  ehiMren. 

Milverton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Milverton,  152  or  153 
miles  west  by  south  of  London,  and  8  miles  westof  Tannton. 
It  was  a  market-town  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of 
Domesday,  and  belonged  then  to  the  king,  but  had  pre- 
viously belonnd  to  the  bishop  of  Wells.  The  town  is  plea- 
santly situatM  in  a  valley  drained  by  a  feeder  <^  the  Tone, 
and  surrounded  by  wooded  hills.  It  consists  principally  ef 
three  streets,  irregularly  laid  out,  and  neither  paved  nor 
lighted.  The  church  is  a  spacious  building  of  perpendicular 
character ;  there  are  meetiug-hooses  tot  Quakers  and  In- 
dependent*. 


The  area  of  the  parish  is  6400  acres:  the  popnUtion  ia 

1831  was  2233.  The  only  manufacture  is  of  woollan-eloth ; 
formerly  druggets  and  serges  were  made  to  considerable 
amount:  stone  is  quarried  in  the  parish.  The  market  is  on 
Friday,  and  there  is  one  yearly  fair. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  chapelry  of 
Langford  Budville,  both  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
archdeacon  of  Taunton,  of  the  clear  yearly  valoe  of  449A, 
with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  a  day-school  with  90 
boys  and  59  girls,  partly  supported  by  endowment;  and 
eight  other  day-schools  or  boarding-schools,  with  104  boys 
and  79  girls ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  187  boys  and 
148  girls. 

Minebead  is  in  the  hundred  of  Carhampton,  167  miles 
west  by  south  of  London,  and  23  miles  west-north-west  of 
Taunton.  It  is  written  in  Domesday  Manheve,  and  was 
held  by  Willelmus  de  Moion.  The  town  was  incorporated 
by  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, until  disfranchised  by  the  Refbrm  Act  The  cor- 
poration has  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  town  consists  of  three  parts :  the  upper  town,  com- 
prehending the  church  and  some  streets  of  mean  boosei, 
irregularly  laid  out,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Greenaley  Hill, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  600  feet,  and  is  caliivated  on 
the  land  side  to  the  very  top ;  the  lower  town,  which  is  the 
principal  part,  and  has  some  respectable  streets;  and  the  Quay- 
town  along  the  shore,  fi)  chureh  is  large  and  handsome, 
with  an  embattled  tower,  90  feet  high,  at  the  west  end  :  it 
contains  a  monument  with  an  effigy,  but  with  the  inacripiion 
obliterated,  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  antieut  law-writer 
Henry  doBracton ;  there  ia  also  an  alabaster  statue  of  Queen 
Anne.  There  are  a  Baptist  meeting-house  and  an  alma- 
house.  At  Quay-town  is  a  quay,  faced  with  masonry  and 
with  a  parapet  towards  the  sea :  also  a  custom- houee. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  3780  acres ;  tbe  population  ia 
1831  was  1481.  The  trade  of  the  port  a  century  ago  con- 
sisted in  the  import  of  woollen-yarn,  raw-wool,  linena.  and 
hides,  chiefly  from  Ireland ;  and  in  the  export  of  coals  and 
oak-bark  to  Ireland,  and  of  herrings  to  the  Mediterranean. 
At  present  only  a  few  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  which  ex- 
port grain,  milt;  flour,  and  hides  to  Bristol  and  to  Wales ; 
and  import  groeeries  and  iron  from  the  former,  and  rosl 
and  culm  from  the  latter.  The  herring  fishery  is  carried 
on  along  the  coast.  Tbe  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and 
there  is  one  yearly  &ir.  Minehead  is  sometimes  resorted 
to  liT  invalids  on  account  of  tbe  mildness  of  the  climates 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  tbe  archdeaconry  of  Taunion. 
in  the  dioeese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of  tbe  elear  ycerty  value 
of  200/.,  with  a  glebe-bouse. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  18SS,  six  day  orboardinc- 
sehool8»  with  75  boys  and  92  girls ;  and  two  Sunday-acboob. 
with  83  boT*  and  79  girls. 

South  Pstherton  is  in  the  hundred  of  South  ^tberton. 
131  miles  west  by  south  ef  London  through  Andover, 
Ameabury,  and  Ilebester,  and  17  miles  aoutb-eaat  of  Taun-  | 
ton  through  Ilminster.  Ceneiderable  Roman  remains 
have  been  found  at  WigboroughMn  this  parish,  wb:rh  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  town.  Tlie 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  at  South  Petherion.  llie 
town  is  called  in  Domesday  Sudperet  It  is  about  a  mils 
west  from  Petherton  bridge  (a  stone  bridge  of  three  arches, 
adorned  with  the  figures,  in  stone,  of  two  children  who  ^ 
were  drowned  in  the  river,  and  by  whose  parents  the  bridge 
was  built)  over  the  Parret :  and  conaists  of  aeveral  atreeu 
or  lanea  irregularly  laid  out  The  chureh  is  crucifona,  and 
consists  of  nave  aiM  cltanoel,  with  side  aisles  and  transept; 
and  a  plain  octangular  tower  at  the  intersection.  There  are 
meeting-houses  for  Independents  and  Wesleyan  Meibodisti. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  3410  acrea;  tbit  population  lo 
1831  was  2894;  aome  stone  ia  quarried  in  the  parish; 
there  are'two  small  weekly  markets  and  one  yearly  fiur. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  elear  yeariy  value  vt  475/.. 
with  a  gleb^hoose ;  in  the  arehdeaconiy  of  Taunton,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

There  were,  in  1833,  one  endowed  day-school  with  tt 
boys;  fbur other day-sehoids,  with  42 boys  and  49  girla;  and 
fhur  Sunday-seboola,  with  150  beys  and  174  girla. 

Sheplon  MaUet  is  in  the  hundred  of  Whiteetone.  HI 
miles  west  by  south  of  London  throngh  Andover,  Aascs- 
bury,  and  Frome,  and  32  miles  east-n.>rth-east  of  Taunton. 
It  ia  called  Sepeton  in  Domesday ;  but,  becoming  afterwards 
partef  the  territory  of  tbe  Ualet  fsasily,  look  the  aMitioaal 
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dMignktion  of  Maltet  The  town  is  litnated  in  «  vall^ 
watered  by  a  small  feeder  of  theBrue,  and  coniiaU  of  several 
atreeu,  irregularly  laid  out;  the  prineipnl  atreet,  whieb 
runs  north  and  south,  is  broad  and  well  built,  and  is  paved 
and  lighted.  The  ohuroh  is  a  large  and  handaome  cross 
•burcb.  on  (he  east  side  of  the  market-i^ace :  it  couipre- 
bends  a  nave,  chancel,  side  aisles,  transept,  two  eba]^s, 
and  a  chantry,  now  used  as  a  vestry-room.  There  u  a 
tower  at  the  west  end  crowned  with  a  spire.  There  are 
Unitarian,  Independent,  and  Methodist  meeting-houses,  a 
Catbolie  convent,  and  a  nunnery.  The  eounty  bridewell  is 
•t  Sbepton  Mallet.  In  tb»  market-place  is  an  antient 
market-«nMB. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  3770  acre* ;  the  population  in 
1 83 1  was  5330.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  woollen- 
cloth,  sorge,  sail-cloth,  and  silks,  which  employed,  in  1831, 
109  men,  besides  women  and  children.  The  markets  are  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday ;  the  latter  is  a  considerable  corn  mar- 
ket- there  are  three  yearly  fairs. 

The  living  is  a  ceotory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  $33/., 
with  a  glebe- house,  in  the  ardideaconry  of  Wells,  in  the 
diocese  of  Bath  and  Well*. 

There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  twenty-seven  day-schools 
ot  all  kinds  (including  four  boardingr  schools,  a  national 
school,  and  another  school  supported  by  subscription),  with 
236  boys,  216  girls,  and  60  children  of  sex  not  stated;  one 
evening  (national)  school  with  20  children ;  and  four  Sun- 
day-schools,  with  627  children.  There  is  a  foundation  for  a 
grammar-school,  but  the  school  was,  in  1833,  in  abeyance. 

Somerton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Somerton,  127  miles  west 
by  south  of  London,  and  174  miles  east  by  north  of  Taunton. 
It  was  a  forti&ed  town  in  the  time  of  the  Heptaroby,  and 
the  West  Sason  kings  had  a  palace  here.  It  was  plundered 
by  tbo  Danes  about  a.d.  877,  but  recovered  its  importance, 
which  is  attested  by  its  having  K'^^o  name  to  the  county. 
It  is  called  Summertone  in  'Domesday.'  The  town  has  a 
neat  and  respectable  appearance :  it  stands  on  a  hill  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  C*rey,  over  which  is  a  stone  bridge,  and  con- 
sists of  about  five  narrow  streets,  the  bouses  of  which  are 
built  of  blue  lias  from  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
church  is  sntient,  and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  side  aisles, 
porch,  and  vestry,  with  an  octangular  embattled  tower  on 
the  south  side.  There  are  an  Independent  meeting-house 
and  a  range  of  almshouses. 

The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  6030  acres,  with  a 
population,  in  1831,  of  1786.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday, 
and  there  are  seven  fait*  in  the  year.  AJabuter  and  lias 
axe  quarried  near  the  town. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wells,  in 
the  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  2691. 

There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  an  inftnt-sch;iol,  partly 
supported  by  contribution,  with  40  boys  and  30  girls ;  an 
endowed  day-school,  with  1 2  boys ;  three  other  day-schools, 
with  21  boys,  40  girls,  and  60  children  of  sex  not  stated; 
and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  93  boys  and  90  girls. 

Watchet  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  Decuman,  in  the  hundred 
of  Williton  and  Freemanners,  159  or  160  miles  west  by 
south  of  London  by  Shepton  Mallet  and  Bridgewater,  and 
19  miles  north-westofTaunton.  It  was  attacked,  but  in  vain, 
by  the  Danes  in  their  war  with  Edward  the  Elder,  but  was 
,  twice  taken,  and  the  last  time  entirely  ruined,  by  them  in 
,  their  war  with  Ethelred  II. 

,      The  town  stands  on  the  coast  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 

,  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  rivulet:  cliffs  extend  along  the 

^  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  town,  which  consists  of  four 

I  btreets,  mostly  paved.    The  parish  church  of  Su  Decuman's 

^  is  in  the  village  of  that  name,  about  a  mile  south  of  the 

town,  and  is  a  large  handsome  church,  consisting  of  a  nave, 

two  side  aisles,  and  a  chancel,  with  an  embattled  western 

tower  80  feet  high.     There  is  a  chapel  at  the  village  of 

Williton  in  the  parish,  and  four  antient  stone  crosses  in  the 

same  village.    There  are  in  the  town  of  Watchet  meeting- 

'  bouses  for  Baptists  and  Wesleyans. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  3260  acre* ;  the  population  in 

1831  was  2120.     There  is  a  small  harbour,  formed  by  a 

pier,  and  some  coasting  trade  is  carried  on ;  coals  are  im- 

'  ported  from  Wales,  and  lime  and  alabaster  are  (at  least 

were)  exported.    There  is  a  market  on  Saturday,  and  one 

'  yearly  fair, 

'  The  living  of  Sl  Decuman's  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
'  yearly  value  of  134/.,  in  tbe  arehdea^nry  of  TkUDten,  in 
I  the  diooeae  of  Bath  and  Welia. 


There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  eight  day-acbooli^  with 
103  boys  and  97  girls;  and  four  Suoday-aehoobi,  with  17 i 
boys  and  160  girls. 

Wellington  is  in  tbe  hundred  of  AVest  Kingsbury,  ISI 
miles  west  by  south  of  London  by  Andover,  Amesbury, 
Somerton,  and  Taunton,  and  7  miles  south-west  of  Taunton. 
Tbe  manor  of  Wellington  was  bestowed  by  Alfred  the  Great 
on  his  friend  and  biogra|rtier  Assar,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  and 
on  bis  death  was  transferred  to  the  bishop  of  the  newly- 
erected  du>eese  of  Wells,  by  whose  successor  it  was  held  at 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  in  which  U  is  written 
Wal  intone. 

Tbe  town  is  situated  on  high  ground  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  the  Tone,  and  consists  chiefly  of  two  streets 
intersecting  in  the  middle  of  the  town ;  one  of  them  is  along 
the  road  from  Taunton  to  Exeter.  Considerable  improve- 
ments have  been  made  of  late  years  by  paving  the  streets 
and  removing  old  bouses.  The  church  is  at  the  north-east 
end  of  the  town,  and  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  consisting  of 
nave,  chancel,  side  aisles,  two  small  chapels,  vestry-room, 
and  porch,  with  a  handsome  embattlea  western  tower, 
crowned  with  twelve  pinnacles:  it  contains  a  fine  monu- 
ment of  (Thief  Justice  Sir  John  Popham.  There  is  an 
Episcopal  chapel  at  the  west  end  of  the  town :  and  there  are 
meeting-houses  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Methodists,  and 
Quakers. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  4830  acres ;  the  population  in 
1831  was  4762.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent :  it  gave  employment  in  1831  to  258  men.  The 
market,  which  has  declined  of  late  years,  is  on  Thursday ; 
and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs. 

The  living  is  a  vicaretge,  united  with  the  chapelry  of  West 
Buekland,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  tbe  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells:  their  joint  clear  yearly  value  is  894/,  with  a 
glebe- hoase. 

There  were  in  the  parish  of  Wellington  in  1833,  two 
inbnt  schools,  with  82  boys  and  90  girls ;  and  three  dame- 
schools,  with  24  boys  and  28  girls ;  nine  other  day-schools, 
with  124  boys  and  90  girls ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with 
262  boys  and  835  eirls. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  derives  his  title  from  this  town, 
and  he  is  lord  of  the  manor  of  Wellington.  A  pillar  in 
commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  has  been  erected 
by  subscription  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tpwn. 

Wineanton  or  Wincaunton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Norton 
Ferris,  111  miles  west  by  south  of  London  by  Andover  and 
Amesbury,  and  35  miles  east  of  Taunton  by  Langport  and 
Ilchester.  Some  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  and 
near  the  town.  It  is  called  Wincaleton  in '  Domesday,'  a  name 
embodying  that  of  the  river  (^e,  an  affluent  of  the  Dorset- 
shire Stour,  on  which  it  stands.  The  town  consists  of  four 
principal  streets,  through  one  of  which  the  road  from  London 
to  Exeter  by  Ilchester  and  Honiton  runs :  the  houses  are 
commonly  well  built  and  regular,  which  is  partly  ouing  to 
their  having  been  rebuilt  after  an  extensive  conflagration 
in  1747.  The  church  is  a  tolerably  largo  and  plain  build- 
ing, consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  side  aioles,  and  western 
tower.  There  are  meeling-bouses  for  Independents  and 
Baptists. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  3860  acres;  the  population  in 
1831  was  2123.  Dowlas  and  bed-ticking  are  made,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent'  as  formerly.  The  market  is  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs.  The  living  is  a  per- 
petual curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wells,  in  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  123/.  There 
were  in  the  pariah,  in  1833,  eleven  day  or  boarding  schools, 
with  100  boys  and  94  girls;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with 
150  boys  and  155  girls. 

Wiveliseombe  is  in  the  hundred  of  West  Kingsbury, 
156  or  157  miles  west  by  south  of  London  turuugli 
Taunton,  and  12  miles  west  of  Taunton.  On  a  bill  a  mile 
eastward  of  the  town  is  a  camp,  described  by  CuUinson  ai 
Roman,  and  within  which  Roman  coins  have  been  found. 
During  the  iivoada  of  the  Danes  this  camp  was  occupied  by 
them,  out  whan  peace  was  restored  the  Saxons  built  the 
town  of  Wiveliseombe  in  tbe  subjacent  valley.  The  town  it 
in  a  valley  or  '  combe,'  enclosed  by  hills  on  all  side*  except 
the  south-east:  it  is  irregularly  laid  out,  but  oonsists  for  the 
moat  part  of  neat  and  well-built  houias.  Tbe  church  con- 
lista  of  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  with  a  western  tower  and 
spire.  There  are  Independent  and  Wesleyan  meeting- 
houses, an  infirmary,  aad  tbe  raiu  of  an  oid  residf<i>o*  «l 
tbe  bishops  of  Walla. 
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The  arm  of  the  jmrigh  is  5310acre«;  the  populktion  in 
1831  was  3047.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  carried  on,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent.  The  markets  are  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday;  the  former  is  a  considerable  corn-market,  and 
ihe  market  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  February  is  also  a  great 
cattle-market.  There  are  two  yearly  fairs.  The  town  is 
governed  by  a  bailiff  and  portreeve,  who,  with  other  officers, 
are  chosen  annually  at  the  court  leet. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  SOOf., 
with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833, 
fifteen  day  or  hoarding  schools,  with  135  boys  and  156  girls ; 
and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  140  boys  and  130  girls 

Yeovil  is  in  the  hundred  of  Stone,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  Stone  and  Yeovil,  125  miles  west-south-west  of  Lon- 
don through  Salisbury  and  Shaftesbury,  and  26  miles  east  by 
south  of' Taunton.  Roman  coins  and  tessellated  pavements 
have  been  found  here :  the  town  was  called  Gevele  by  the 
Saxons,  and  Ivle  and  Givele  in  '  Domesday,'  which  names 
may  be  identified  with  that  of  the  river  Ivel  or  Yeo,  near 
which  it  stands.  The  town  consists  of  a  number  of  streets 
and  lanes  irregularly  laid  out,  paved  and  lighted :  some  of 
the  streets  are  spacious,  and  are  lined  with  good  houses  of 
brick  or  stone.  The  church  is  a  handsome  cross  church  of 
perpendicular)  character:  it  comprehends  a  nave,  a  large 
chancel,  side  aisles,  and  transept,  with  a  large  plain  western 
tower  90  feet  high.  It  stands  in  a  large  churchyard  sur- 
rounded with  lime-trees.  An  anlient  building,  probably  a 
chapel,  adjacent  to  the  church,  is  now  used  as  a  school. 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Me- 
thodists, and  Unitarians;  and  a  range  of  almshouses  well 
endowed. 

The  area  of  the  parish  is  3890  acres ;  the  population  in 
1831  was  5921.    The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable 

flove-manufecture,  which  in  1831  employed  300  men, 
eside  women  and  children.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and 
is  an  important  market  for  the  sale  of  corn,  cattle,  butter, 
cheese,  hemp,  and  flax.  There  are  many  dairy-farms  in 
the  surrounding  district,  fh>m  which  a  good  deal  of  butter  is 
sent  to  London.  There  are  two  yearlj;  fairs.  •  Yeovil  is 
incorporated,  but  the  borough  does  not  include  more  than 
one-third  of  the  town :  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act.  A  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  is  held 
every  three  weeks. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the  chapelry  of 
Preston,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wells,  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  391/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  twelve  day  or  boarding 
schools,  with  239  boys  and  132  girls;  and  five  Sunday- 
schools,  with  307  boys  and  323  girls. 

Of  the  places  near  Bristol,  Bedminster  (population  in 
1831,  13,130)  is  a  suburb  of  Bristol,  and  the  parish  is  now 
almost  entirely  included  in  the  municipal  and  parlia- 
mentary boundaries  of  that  city.  There  is  a  church,  which 
has  various  antient  portions,  amid  additions  and  alterations 
of  a  later  dale ;  there  are  also  a  district  church  or  chapel 
(St.  Paul's)  and  several  dissenting  moeting-houses.  There 
are  rope-walks  and  tan-yards,  and  the  place  shares  in  the 
commerce  of  Bristol.  In  the  outparts  of  the  parish  are 
numerous  coal-works  and  market-gardens  for  the  supply  of 
Bristol.  Bristol  gaol  is  in  Bedminster.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  362/,  with  a  glebe- 
house,  and  the  vicar  presents  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Paul's, 
the  benefice  of  which  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1 80/, 
with  a  glebe-house.  Both  are  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bath, 
and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Long  Ashton  (population 
in  1831,  1423)  and  Brislington  (population  1294)  are  distant 
about  three  miles,  one  south-west,  the  other  south-east  of 
Bristol.  Long  Ashton  has  iron-works  and  collieries.  There 
ate  in  the  parish  two  remarkable  camps,  on  the  hills  over- 
looking the  Avon,  opposite  Clifton,  and  a  neat  and  elegant 
chureh  of  perpendicular  character.  Brislington  has  a  very 
extensive  and  complete  private  lunatic  asylum.  Backwell, 
•Kst  under  Broadfield  Down  (population  in  1831,  1038), 
has  collieries.  Nailsea,  eight  miles  west  by  south  of  Bristol 
(population  in  1831,  2114),  gives  name  to  the  adjacent  coal- 
flela,  the  pits  of  which  employ  a  considerable  number  of 
men ;  there  are  also  stone-quarries  and  important  crown- 
glass  works.  Clevedon  (population  in  1831,  1147)  and 
Portishe<l  'population  800),  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  one  12 
or  14  miles  west  by  south  from  Bristol,  the  other  nearer,  are 
reported  to  as  bathitig-places.  Pill,  or  Crockem  Pill,  in  the 
parish  of  Baaton-in-Gordano  (population  in  1831,  82M),  is  a 


pilot^tation  on  the  Avon  Mlow  Bristol.  Several  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  found  here :  there  are  an  episcopal 
chapel  and  several  dissenting  meeting-houses.  Keynsham 
(population  in  1831,  2142),  nearly  midway  between  Bath 
and  Bristol,  was  formerly  a  market-town.  It  has  a  spacious 
church  of  perpendicular  character,  whieh  exhibits  some 
good  portions.  There  are  flax-mannikctories,  which  in  1831 
employed  79  men,  and  some  copper-mills  near  the  town. 
It  has  an  almshouse  and  an  endowed  school. 

Bathwick  (population  in  1831,  4033)  and  Lyncombe,  and 
Widoomb  (population  8704),  are  suburbs  of  Bath,  and  by 
late  acts  are  included  both  in  the  parliamentary  and  muni'- 
cipal  boundaries.  Bathwick  is  separated  from  Bath  proper 
by  the  Avon,  which  is  here  crossed  by  Pulteney  Bridge.  Br 
the  extension  of  the  buildings  in  later  vears,  some  of  the 
finest  parts  of  Bath  (Pulteney  Street,  Laura  Place,  and 
Sydney  Glardens)  are  in  Bathwick.  The  Kennet  and  Avon 
Cianal  and  the  Great  Western  Railway  run  through  the 
parish.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  at  Bath- 
wick. Lyncombe  and  WiJcomb  parish  is  separated  fh>rn 
Bath  by  the  Avon :  it  contains  a  number  of  streets,  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  the  manufacturing  part  of 
Bath :  and  a  number  of  detached  villas  or  rows  of  ^bod 
private  houses,  rather  more  distant  finm  the  town.  The 
valley  of  Lyncombe  is  very  beautiful,  and,  considering  its 
proximity  to  so  large  a  city,  remarkably  secluded.  The 
woollen-manufacture  in  1831-  employed  565  men.  Bath- 
Easton  (population  1783)  is  about  two  miles  north-east  of 
Bath,  on  the  London  road.  The  church  has  a  beautiful  em- 
battled tower,  100  feet  in  height.  Weston  (population  2560; 
is  about  the  same  distance  west-north-west  of  Bath.  Twiver- 
ton  (population  2478),  about  the  same  distance  west  of 
Bath,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Avon,  and  on  the  road  to 
Bristolj  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  cloth  manufacture, 
whieh  in  1831  employed  284  men. 

Beckington  (population  in  1831, 1340),  three  miles  north- 
north-east  of  Frome,  Road  (population  954),  five  miles 
distant  in  the  same  direction,  and  Berkeley  (population  531), 
two  miles  east  of  Frome,  are  all  engaged  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  of  which  Frome  is  the  centre.  Melis  (popu- 
lation 1259),  three  miles  north-west  of  Frame;  Kilmersdon 
Cpopulation  2129),  Rad^lock  or  Radstoke  (population  1)65), 
Midsummer  Norton  (population  2942),  (jamerton  (popula- 
tion 1326),  Timsbury  (population  1367),  High  Littleton 
(population  911),  Paulton  (population  1784),  Clutton  (popu- 
lation 1287),  Chew  Magna  (population  2046),  are  all  more 
or  less  inhabited  by  the  colliers  of  the  Mendip  coal-field, 
which  in  1831  gave  employment  in  these  and  the  adjacent 
places  to  nearly  1800  men,  beside  boys,  of  whom  several 
were  employed. 

North  Petherton  (population  in  1831,  3566),  about  three 
miles  south  of  Bridgewater,  is  one  of  the  largest  villi^s  in 
the  county :  it  was  formerly  a  market-town,  and  though  the 
market  is  disused,  it  retains  two  important  cattle-fairs. 
Huntspill  (population  1503),  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Parret,  seven  miles  north  of  Bridgewater,  was  formerly  a 
markeE-town  :  it  has  three  fairs. 

Banwell  (jxjpulaiion  1623),  three  or  foar  miles  north- 
west of  Axbridge,  is  pleasantly  situated  under  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Mendip  Hills.  Two  remarkame  caverns  have  been 
discovered,  one  filled  with  diluvium,  in  which  were  embedded 
various  fossil  bones,  the  other  covered  with  beautiful  sta- 
lactites. There  was  an  abbey  at  Banwell  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  Alfi-ed  gave  the  abbacy 
to  his  friend  Aaser :  it  was  destroyed  in  the  Danish  wars. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  an  episcopal  palace  of 
the  bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  now  converted  into  a  private 
residence ;  and  a  modern  cottage  belonging  to  the  same 
prelates.  Bumham  (population  1113),  on  the  Bristol 
Channel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Parret,  has  a  church  whose 
lofty  tower  is  used  as  a  sea-mark,  and  a  lighthouse.  The 
altar-piece  of  the  church,  sculptured  in  white  marble,  was 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  Wedmore  (population  3557)  is 
on  a  gentle  elevation,  rising  out  of  the  flats  between  the 
Mendip  and  the'Polden  hills;  it  was  the  occasional  resi- 
dence at  one  time  of  the  West  Saxon  kings,  and  retains,  in 
the  power  of  choosing,  at  the  manorial  court,  a  portreeve 
and  water-bailiffs,  traces  of  former  municipal  organisation. 
Wrington  (population  )5-t0),  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
(Yeo)  which  drains  the  valley  between  Broadfield  down  and 
the  Mendips,  was  formerly  a  market-town,  and  had  one 
yearly  fair,  but  both  market  and  fiiir  have  fallen  into  disuse 
within  the  last  fifty  yean.    Barley  Wood,  the  resider.ee  of 
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the  late  Hannah  More,  la  m  the  pariah.  Gonmabnry  (papu- 
lation 1327),  two  milea  veit  of  Wrington,  had  antiently  a 
market,  now  disused. 

At  Merriot  (population  in  1831,  140S),  two  miles  north 
of  Crewkeme ;  East  Coker  (population  1330),  three  miles 
aouth  of  Yeovil ;  Montaoute  (population  1028),  three  miles. 
Stoke- nnder-Hamden  (population  136S),  five  miles,  and 
Mattock  (population  2841),  seven  miles  west  of  Yeovil, — 
about  200  men  are  employed  in  glove-making  or  in  weaving 
aail-cloth.  sacking,  and  girth-web.  Bast  (joker  has  a  fine 
cross  churoh  and  a  row  of  almshouses.  The  remains  of  a 
Roman  villa  were  found  beie  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  in  a  field ;  but  the  site  has  been  ploughed  up,  and 
the  fragments  dispersed.  Montaoute  has  extensive  quar- 
ries. Martock  was  formerly  a  market-town,  but  the  market 
baa  fallen  into  disuse  within  the  last  fifty  years.  In  the 
market-place  are  the  former  market-houae  with  an  assembly- 
room  over  it,  and  a  fluted  oolumn  supporting  a  dial.  Mai^ 
took  church  has  a  tower  90  f^et  high,  and  a  handsome 
altar-piece,  but  of  a  obaraoter  not  in  harmony  with  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  the  church.  Curry  Revel  (popula- 
tion in  1831,  1378)  has  quarries  of  lias,  aiM  two  cattle  and 
sheep  fairs.  In  this  parish,  on  a  commanding  emiaenoe, 
ia  Burton  Pynaent,  the  seat  of  the  great  earl  of  Chatham, 
to  whom  a  monument  was  erected  in  the  park  by  bis 
widow. 

Porlock  (population  in  1831,  830)  is  in  the  hilly  district 
which  occupies  the  western  extremity  of  the  county,  six 
miles  west  of  Minehead.  The  Saxons  gave  to  this  place 
the  name  of  '  Portrlonan,*  the  locked  or  enlocked  harbour; 
but  aa  this  title  would  by  no  means  apply  to  the  shallow  bay 
near  which  Porlock  stands,  it  is  probable  that  the  line  of 
eoaat  has  undergone  considerable  change  by  the  retreat  of 
the  sea.  The  principal  part  of  the  village,  consisting  of 
two  streets  of  mean  straggling  houses  near  the  churoh,  is 


now  above  a  mile  from  the  sea.  The  Danes  ware  repttlte4 
in  an  attack  on  this  place,  a.d.  918;  but  it  was  burnt,  and 
the  neighbourhood  plundered  by  Harold,  in  the  revolt  of  bis 
(kmily  against  Edward  the  O>nfessor,  a-d.  1062.  There  is 
an  old  but  unfinished  camp  not  far  from  the  town,  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  about  this  time.  Porlock  Quay  is  two 
miles  north-west  of  the  village,  on  the  shore :  a  small  har- 
bour is  here  formed  by  means  of  a  pier.  A  very  few  small 
sloops  which  import  coal  and  lime  from  Wales,  and  some 
fishing-boats,  belong  to  the  place.  The  market  formerly 
held  has  been  discontinued.  There  are  three  yearly  feiis 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  antient  market-cross  is  still 
'standing.  Old  CSeeve  (population  in  1831,  1347)  is  about 
two  miles  west  of  Watchet :  the  parish  extends  northward 
to  the  clifb  which  here  line  the  Bristol  Channel.  There  are 
the  ruins  of  an  antient  Cistercian  monastery ;  the  remaini^ 
which  are  extensive,  have  been  converted  into  a  private 
house ;  the  architecture  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  per- 
pendicular character.  The  revenue  of  the  monastery  at  the 
dissolution  was  155/.  9*.  Sd.  An  old  cross  with  four  steps, 
the  pedestal  and  pillar  almost  entire,  stands  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  parish  church.  The  hamlet  of  Blue  Anchor 
in  this  parish  is  a  little  resorted  to  as  a  bathing-plfeoe. 
Stognmber  (population  in  1831,  1294),  between  Watchet 
and  Taunton,  was  formerly  a  market-town :  it  has  still  two 
yearly  fairs. 

Weston-auper^Maie  (population  in  1831,  1310)  is  a 
watering-plaee  much  frequented,  especially  ftom  Bristol :  it 
has  commodious  inns,  lodging-houses,  and  baths.  The 
Bristol  and  Exeter  railway  passes  near  it  It  has  a  neat 
church,  and  some  distentinp;  meeting-houses. 

Diviriont  for  Eegletiaittcal,  Legal,  and  Parliamentarff 
Purpote*. — ^The  county  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells  ;  and  is  divided  into  three  archdeaconries,  and  again 
into  thirteen  rural  deaneries  as  follow : — 


I.  Archdeaconry  of  Bath: 

1.  Deanery  of  Bath      . 

2.  Deanery  of  Redcliffo  and 

Bedminster 

II.  Archdeaconry  of  Wells: 

3.  Deanery  of  Axbridge 

4.  Deanery  of  Cary     . 

5.  Deanery  of  Frome  . 

6.  Jurisdiction  of  Glaston     . 

7.  Deanery  of  Ilchester 

8.  Deanery  of  Marston 

9.  Deanery  of  Pawlet . 

III.  Archdeaconry  of  Taunton : 

10.  Deanery  of  Bridgewater  . 

11.  Deanery  of  Crewkeme     . 

12.  Deanery  of  Dnnster 

13.  Deanery  of  Taunton 
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Making  a  total  of  400 
single  benefices. 

19            36            45 

These  are  combined  in 
46  united  benefices. 

13 

513 

The  number  of  benefices,  as  returned  to  the  church  com- 
mis!)ionurs,  was  430,  besides  two  not  returned,  and  exclusive 
of  those  which  are  annexed  to  other  preferments.  Two  of 
the  benefices  were  sinecure  rectories,  the  clear  yearly  reve- 
nue of  which,  taken  together,  amounted  to  386/.  The 
remaining  428  benefices  are  classified  by  their  clear  yearly 
revenue  as  follows :— under  50/.,  12;  100/.,  47  ;  150/.,  57; 
2U0/..  81  ;  300/„  101 ;  400/.,  57 ;  500/.,  37 ;  600/.,  14 ;  700/., 
11 ;  800/.,  7;  900/.,  3;  1000/.,  I :  total,  428. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the 
number  of  benefices  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  church 
commissioners  and  in  the  'Clergy  List.' 

The  county  is  in  the  Western  Circuit.  The  spring  assizes 
are  held  at  Taunton ;  the  summer  assizes  at  Bridgewater  and 
Wells  alternately.  The  ouarter-sessions  are  held,  the 
Epiphany  and  Easter  at  Wells,  the  Midsummer  at  Bridge- 
water,  and  the  Michaelmas  at  Taunton.  There  are  a  county 
gaol  si  Ilchester;  a  oounty  gaol  and  house  of  correction  at 
Wilton  near  Taunton  ;  and  a  county  house  of  correction  at 
Bhepton  Mallet.     There  are  a  city  gaol  at  Bath,  a  borough 


gaol  at  Bridgewater,  and  a  city  and  county  lock-up  house  at 
Wells.  The  city  gaol  and  house  of  correction  of  Bristol  are 
at  Bedminster  in  this  county.  The  prison  at  Ilchester  is 
not  large ;  it  is  not  in  a  dry  situation,  nor  is  it  well  venti- 
lated ;  it  is  used  for  untried  and  convicted  prisoners  and 
debtors.  It  has  been  proposed,  but  not  decided,  to  abolish 
this  gaol.  The  Wilton  and  Shepton  Mallet  prisons  are  too 
small  for  the  number  of  prisoners ;  and  the  Bath  and  WeUs 
prisons  are  altogether  insufficient  The  erection  of  a  new 
gaol  at  Bath  has  been  determined  on,  and  is  probably  bv 
this  time  completed.  Bridgewater  gaol  is  used  as  a  lociL- 
up  house,  and  for  the  temporary  confinement  of  prisoners 
at  the  assizes  or  quarter-sessions. 

Before  the  Refoim  Act  Somersetshire  sent  altogethsk 
sixteen  members  to  the  House  of  O>mmons ;  viz.  two  for 
the  county,  two  each  for  the  cities  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
two  each  for  the  boroughs  of  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  Mine- 
head,  Ilchester,  and  Milborne  Port.  The  county  members 
were  elected  at  Ilchester.        ^.,^,1  ^c^ 

By  the  Reform  and  Boundary  Acts  the  »ttnty  has  bew 
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divided  into  two  parts,  each  leturning  two  memben.  The 
•astern  division  coiaprebends  the  bundreda  or  liberties  of 
Bath  Forum,  Bem|Mtone,  Brent  wiib  Wrington,  Bruton, 
Catsash,  Cliew  and  Cbawton,  Prome,  Olaitontwelve-hides, 
Hampton  and  Claverton,  Horethome,  Keynsbam,  Kilmers- 
don,  Mails  and  l^eigb,  Norton  Ferris,  roribory,  Wellow, 
Weils  Forum,  Wliitstono.Winterstoke,  andWitham  Friary 
(this  is  included  in  Frome  hundred),  and  such  parts  of  the 
hnndred  of  HarteliSe  with  Bedminster  as  are  not  inoloded 
in  the  parliamentary  limits  of  Bristol.  The  court  of  eleotion 
IS  held  at  Wells ;  and  the  polling-stations  are  Wells,  Bath, 
Shepton  Mallet,  Bedminster,  Azbridge,  and  Wincanton.    , 

Tne  western  division  eomprebends  the  hundred*  or 
liberties  of  Abdick  and  Bulstone,  Andersfield,  Cannington, 
Carbanipton,  Crewkerne,  North  Curry,  Houndsborough 
Berwick  and  Coker,  Huntspill  and  Puriton,  East  Kingsbury, 
Weiit  Kingsbury,  Martock,  Mdverton,  North  Peiherton, 
South  Petherton,  Pitney,  Somerton,  Stone,  Taunton  and 
Taunton  Dean,  Tintinbull  Whitley,  and  Williton  and  Free- 
nan  nera.  The  court  of  election  is  held  at  Taunton ;  and 
the  paliing-statioiu  are  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  llohester, 
and  Williton. 

Three  of  the  boroughs,  nefaester,  Milbwne  Port,  and 
Minehead,  were  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act ;  but 
Frome  was  made  a  parliamentary  borough,  to  return  one 
member.  Thq  number  of  city  or  borough  memben  is  now 
nine,  making,  with  the  four  eounty  members,  a  total  of 
thirteen. 

The  namber  of  registered  electors  in  the  years  1835-6 

and  1839-40  was  as  follows  t— 

U3S4.  U3SMM. 

County,  Eastern  Division      .         .     8d04  97d9 

West          do.           .         .     8854  9024 

atyefBath         ....     2892  3119 

"     Wells        .         .         .         .388  414 

Borough  of  Bridgewater         .         .      497  573 

"            Frome         .         .         .307  339 

■            Taunton      .         .         .1166  1010 

Hiitory  and  Antiquitiet.— In  the  earliest  historical  period 
this  county  is  thoui{ht  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the 
Belgae  (BtXyat  of  Ptolemy),  by  which  generic  name  alune 
it  is  deiiignated.  This  nation  appears  to  have  possessed 
the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of  Hants  and  Wilts,  and 
was  subdued  by  Vespasian  during  the  command  of  Aulus 
Plaulius,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Of  the  incidents  of  this 
warfare  scarcely  any  are  recorded,  none  at  least  that  can  be 
couuected  with  this  county.  According  to  Richard  of  Ci- 
rencester, the  Belgae  could  have  possessed  little  of  this 
county,  for  the  Hedui,  a  nation  whose  name  links  them  with 
the  Celtic  stock,  are  placed  by  him  in  the  eastern  part,  and 
the  Cimbri  of  the  same  writer  appear  to  have  occupied  the 
western. 

In  the  Roman  division  of  the  Island,  Somersetshire  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Britannia  Prima.  The  Antonine 
station  Aquae  Sulis  (called  also  'ttara  dipua  by  Ptolemy, 
and  Thermae  by  Richard)  was  Bath;  the  river  on  which 
.t  stands  is  called  by  Richard  A  bona,  a  name  evidently 
identical  with  Avon.  It  appears  from  inscriptions  dug  up, 
that  Sulis  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Bath,  which  makes  it 
probable  that  the  Antunine  name  Aquae  Soils  is  a  blunder 
for  Aquae  Sulis.  The  town  Abone  (ad  Abonam,  as  Richard 
calls  it),  18  Roman  miles  from  Bath,  according  to  Anto- 
ninus, and  which  is  fixed  by  Reynolds  (Iter  Britannia- 
rum)  near  the  Gloucestershire  end  of  the  New  PasDaee,  is 
by  Ricnard  placed  6  miles  from  Bath,  and  6  from  Ad  Sa- 
brinam,  at  the  passage  over  the  Severn.  As  the  distance 
thus  measured  from  Bath  to  the  Severn  is  insufficient,  it  is 
probable  that  in  one  the  abovo  distances,  perhaps  the 
second,  VI.  is  a  transcriber's  error  for  XI.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  Richard  is  correct  in  placing  Ad  Abonam  between 
Aauae  Solis  and  Trajectus  or  Trajectum  (the  name  of  which 
indicates  its  position  at  the  passage  of  the  Severn,  and 
which  Richard  distinctly  states  to  be  on  the  Monmouth- 
snire  side),  and  that  the  present  copies  of  Antoninus  are 
wrong  in  reversing  this  arrangement.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Haichard  (in  his  translation  of  Richard)  and  with  the 
Useful  Knowledge  Society's  map,  in  flxin<;  Ad  Abonam  at 
Britton  in  Gloucestershire,  nearly  opposite  Keynshsm ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  fix  Ad  Sabrinam  at  Portishead,  or  Port- 
bury,  west  of  Bristol.  The  Avalonia  of  Richard  was  in  all 
probability  Glastonbury ;  and  the  Ischalis  (^irxaXic,  Ptol.), 
Uxella  (OS^fXXa  of  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as  belonging 
to  the  AovftrSviot  or  Dumnonii),  and  Ad  Aquas,  are  placed 
by  Hatcharo,  and  in  the  Society's  map,  at  Ilchester,  Bridge- 


water,  and  Walls  respectively.  Ischalis,  Avalonia,  and  appa^ 
renlly  Aquae  Solis,  Ad  Aquas,  and  Ad  Abonam,  were  in  ifat 
territory  of  the  Hedui.  The  river  Uxella  of  the  same  writer 
(the  OlilcMut  of  Ptolemy)  is  supposed  to  be  the  Parr,  t;  it 
separated  the  territories  of  the  Hedui  from  those  of  (he 
Cimbri.  The  antient  road  the  Fosse,  Foss,  or  Foss-wiy 
[Foss]  enters  the  county  on  the  north-east  side  near  Bath, 
and  runs  south-wast  by  Radstoke,  Stiatton-on-tbe-FotM, 
Shepton-Hallat,  Street-on-tbe-Fosse  near  Shepton-Maltei, 
Bast  and  West  Lydford,  Ilchester,  and  Petherton  Bridgi 
near  South  Petherton;  and  appears  to  have  quilted  iha 
eounty  not  far  from  Chard.  A  Roman  road  from  the  eoatt 
fans  along  the  crest  of  the  Mendip  Hills  in  the  direction  uf 
Sorbiodanam  (Old  Barum),  crossing  the  Foaa-way  at  rigiii 
angles.  The  Foss  may  be  traced  near  Bath,  where  it  united 
with  another  road  coming  from  Londinium  (London),  Cil- 
leva  (Silchester),  and  Spinae  (Speen,  near  Newbury) ;  it 
may  be  seen  also  on  the  Ml  near  Combe  Hay,  aouih  of 
Bath,  and  near  (Damarton  and  Midsummer- Norton.  la 
many  parts  of  it*  course  it  ooineides  with  and  is  obUierated 
by  n  odern  roads. 

Richard  of  Cirencaster  describes  a  chain  of  mountains, 
called  Ocrinum,  as  extending  from  the  Uxella  (or  Parrel) 
to  the  promontory  Ocrinum  (the  Lizard). 

Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  considerable 
abundance.  Those  near  Bath  are  mentioned  elsewbef« 
[Bath],  and  those  at  Ilchester  have  been  mentioned  in  a 
former  pert  of  this  artide.  At  Farleigh,  or  Farley,  near  the 
border  of  Wilts ;  at  Diabeoya,  near  Bruton ;  at  Bast  Cuket, 
near  Yeovil ;  and  at  Yeovil  itself,  tessellated  pavements  htie 
been  dug  up ;  and  a  piece  or  pig  of  lead,  50  lbs.  weigbt, 
with  a  Roman  inscription,  was  found  naar  Bruton,  and  an- 
other piece  at  Wookey,  near  Wells.  At  South  Ckdbury,  lie- 
tween  Wincanton  and  Ilchester,  is  a  remarkable  camp 
(called  by  some  old  topographies  Camalet  castle,  but  more 
commonly  Cadbury  castle)  of  irregular  form,  ancording  to 
the  shape  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  with  an  inner  and 
higher  fort  or  praslorium.  It  is  partly  hewn  in  the  solid 
rock,  partly  formed  with  a  rampart  of  loose  stones,  and  ii 
defended  by  never  leas  than  four  ditches,  and  in  one  part  by 
six  or  seven.  Various  Roman  antiquities,  especially  eoini, 
and  pavements,  and  other  remains  of  buildings,  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  enclosure,  whioh  is  about  30  acres  in  area. 
Another  camp,  three  miles  in  circuit,  of  irregular  form,  on 
Hamden  Hill,  is  supposed  to  have  been  Roman.  The  val- 
lum is  almost  entire ;  the  north-western  part,  the  most  diffi 
cult  of  access,  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  an  intrenchment. 
Various  antiquities  have  been  found  at  and  near  South  Pe- 
therton, indicative  of  a  Roman  settlement  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Neroche  castle,  west  of  Ilminster,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Roman  post,  and  there  are  other  reputed 
Roman  camps,  one  popularly  called  '  the  Castle,'  near  Wive- 
liscombe,  near  which  coins  have  been  dug  up ;  a  second  at  Ba- 
dialton,  near  Milverton ;  and  a  third  at  Brompton  Regis,  near 
Dulverton.  There  is  a  Roman  camp  at  Stringston,  between 
Bridgewater  and  Watchet.  At  Cadbury,  between  Bristol  and 
Clevedon,  is  a  camp  supposed  to  be  Roman,  but  of  less  import- 
ance and  extent  than  the  camp  at  South  Cadbury  already 
noticed.  There  is  a  third  hill  called  C^bury,  near  Congres- 
bury  (between  Bristol  and  Weston-super-Mai^),  on  which 
also  are  vestiges  of  antient  fortifications.  Thereia  aremaik- 
able  camp  un  the  summit  of  Brent  Knoll,  a  lolfty  eminence 
rising  out  of  the  flats  between  tho  Mendip  wnd  Folder 
hills,  in  which  Roman  coins  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  fbund.  The  name  of  an  adjacent  bamlftt.  Battle- 
borough,  is  the  record  of  some  now-forgotten  eneoi")'*''- 
There  are  two  other  camps,  supposed  to  be  Roman,  >t  Long 
Ashton  near  Bristol,  opposite  Clifton.  The  name  of  one, 
Burwalls,  and  the  nature  of  its  construction  (of  limestone 
rubbish  cemented  with  an  almost  impenetrable  cement).  <n- .. 
dicate  it  to  have  ceen  a  permanent  military  post  The  foun-je 
dalions  of  buildings,  supposed  to  be  Roman,  have  been  oi-^as 
covered  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  It  is  not  unlikely  th;  jg 
Masbury  camp,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  MasburyCntlthe 
near  Shepton  Mallet,  and  the  'bulwarks'  or  other  Biilit»|esi- 
works  at  Blacker'*  Hill,  not  far  from  Masbury,  both  on  ibiin 
Mendips,  are  Roman  works.  And  from  the  massire  leoaiM  « 
of  antient  buildings  at  Portbury,  near  tho  south  bank  of  im  i. 
Avon,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  we  think  it  not  an  ""?'*"!"■ 
ble  conjecture  that  the  Ad  Sabrinam  of  Richard  sboulo  M 
placed  here,  or  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Portisl'"^^^ 
A  Roman  road  from  Axbridge,  in  many  p«tt»  ("''  P*^\ 
son)  still  plain  and  visible,  leads  towarih  P>r' 
Portishead.    Coins  in  great  abundance  have  b' 
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▼ariooi  pltms,  eapeeiaUy  at  Elm,  near  From* ,  at  Corton- 
Dinham,  near  South  Cadbury  camp;  at  Street,  inWinsham 
parisb,  near  Chard ;  at  Bishops  Lydeard,  and  Lydeard  St. 
Lawrence^  near  Taunton ;  and  at  Stogumber,  BicknoUer, 
Putsham,  in  Kilve  pariih,  and  Kilton,  near  the  northern 
ead  of  the  Quantock  HilU.  Other  antiquities,  a*  well  as 
coini,  have  been  found  at  Wincanton ;  -at  Street,  on  the 
Fosse,  near  Sbepton-Mallet;  at  Ediugton  and  at  Chedzoy, 
near  Brid{;ewater;  and  at  Hinton  Qiarterbouie,  botweeu 
Bath  and  Frome. 

Beside  the  Roman  eamps  abore  mentioned,  there  are 
several  other  antient  forts  or  camps  scattered  throughout  the 
county.  Doleberry  castle,  on  Mendip,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  Several  are  on  Leigh  down  near  Bristol,  and 
on  Lansdown,  and  the  other  hills  round  Bath ;  others  are 
in  the  grounds  and  woods  of  Loneleat  and  Stourhead,  on 
the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  To  what  period  or  nation 
these  are  to  be  attributed  is  uncertain.  Burrows  are  nu- 
merous, especially  on  the  Mendip  Hills,  on  the  Quantock 
Hills,  and  the  hilly  districts  west  of  these. 

The  remarkable  entrenchment  called  'Waitsdike'  is 
partly  in  this  county.  Commencing  near  Andover  in 
Hampshire,  it  crossed  the  Wiltshire  Downs,  and  entered 
Somersetshire  near  Bath-Hampton  ;  and  turning  westward 
and  then  north-westward,  so  as  to  make  a  circuit  round 
Bath,  it  ren  along  the  hills  by  South  Stoke,Englisb Combe, 
Stanton  Prior,  Compton  Dando,  Norton  Malreward,  and 
Long  Ashlon,  to  the  Bristol  Channel  at  Portishead.  It  is 
still  existing  in  many  places,  as  on  Claverton  down  and 
Odd  down ;  and  may  be  traced,  with  ocasional  breaks,  for 
Ave  or  six  miles  between  English  Combe  and  Norion  Mal- 
reward. The  antient  camps  on  Bath-Hampton  down, 
Stantonbury  hill  near  Stanton  Prior,  and  Mays  knoll 
near  Norton  Malreward,  are  jnst  on  the  line  of  Wansdyke. 
This  entrenchment  oonsists  of  a  diteh,  with  the  vallum  or 
embankment  on  the  south  side,  the  top  of  whieh  is,  in  some 
places,  twelve  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch; 
the  breadth  of  the  ditch  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet.  The  date 
and  origin  of  this  singular  work  are  unknown ;  it  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  a  barrier  between  the  Anglo-^axon 
kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Wessex,  with  which  its  position 
would  agree ;  but  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intersected  by 
a  Roman  road  on  Marlborough  Downs  shows  it  to  be  of 
earlier  date  than  the  road,  and  consequently  earlier  than 
the  Roman  conquest  and  settlement  This  has  led  Collin- 
son  to  regard  it  as  a  barrier  made  by  the  Belgie  Britons  to 
repress  the  incursions  of  the  Celts;  but  the  position  of  it 
does  not  suit  this  hypothesis,  as  the  Hedui,  a  people  whose 
name  clearly  oonnects  them  with  the  Celtic  stock  (for  the 
Gallic  Hedui,  or  ^dui,  were  undoubtedly  Celts),  were  on 
the  southern  or  supposed  Belgie  side  of  the  barrier.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  have  been  erected  by  the  South-Western 
Britons  as  a  defence  against  the  first  Roman  attack,  which 
was  probably  made  from  the  side  of  the  Dobuni,  who  occu- 
pied Gloucestenhire  and  Oxforddiire.    [Bsitavnia.] 

Of  what  are  usually  regarded  as  Druidical  antiquities  So- 
mersetshire possesses  but  few.  The  principal  is  at  Stanton 
Drew,  east  of  the  road  between  Bristol  and  Wells :  it  con- 
sists of  four  groups  of  stones,  forming  (or  rather  having 
formed,  when  complete)  two  jirclet;  and  two  other  figures, 
one  an  ellipse,  the  other  vaguely  described  by  Collinson  4s 
an  '  oblong.'  Some  of  the  stones  ar«  9  feet  high,  22  feet  in^ 
girth,  and  15  tons  wei^t. 

In  the  Saxon  invasion,  this  county  was  the  scene  of  con- 
flict:   the  battle  of  Mount  Badon,  in  which  the  Britons 
under  Arthur  repulsed  the  Saxons  under  Cerdic,  founder  of 
the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  is  commonly  fixed  at  or  near 
!Batb  :  its  date  is  uncertain ;  perhaps  it  was  fought  ad.  520. 
In  the  reign  of  Cealwin,  or  Cejulin,  of  Wessex  (a-d.  977), 
after  thi  defeat  of  the  Britons  at  Dieorham  in  Gloucester- 
hire,  Bath  was  t^ken  by  the  Saxons,  from  whom  it  received 
e  characteristic  names  of  Acemannes-eeastre,  or '  the  town 
aching  men  or  invalids;'  or  Bathan-cesster,  or  'the  town 
n  the  baths.'    Cenwalcb,  king  of  Wessex,  defeated  the 
citons  or  Welsh,  Wealas,  as  the  Saxon  chronicle  terms 
^m,  at  Peonnum,  or  Pen  (Pen-Selwoo4  or  Peuzlewood), 
ear  Wincanton  (a.d.  66BX  and  drove  them  to  Pedridan 
.^etherton),  on  the  Parrot,  and  the  county  was  permanently 
incorporated  in  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.    OSa  of  Mercia 
appears  to  have  possessed  Bath :  he  founded  or  restored  the 
abbey  there  (a.Dv  77i).    In  the  early  Danish  invasions,  in 
the  reign  of  Etbelwulf  (a.d.  846),  a  body  of  those  marauders 
was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  at  Pedridan-mutb,or  the 


mouth  of  the  Parrot;  and  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  Somerset- 
shire was  again  attacked  by  them.  Alfred,  when  driven 
from  his  throne,  found  security  in  the  marshes  of  the  isle 
of  Athelney  [Atbxlnby,  Islb  of],  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tone  and  Parret.  When  he  emerged  from  this  retreat,  he 
assembled  his  army  at  Egbyrtes-stane,  perhaps  Brixton  in 
Wiltshire,  in  Seal-wuda  or  Selwood  Forest,  wiiich  occupied 
the  border  of  Somersetshire  and  Wiltshire.  After  the  battle 
ofBtUngtoo,  Godrum  or  Guthrum  the  Dane  was  baptized  at 
Aire,  now  Aller,  near  Langport;  and  Alfred  and  Gutbrum 
spent  twelve  days  at  Wedmore,  between  Glastonbury  and 
Axbridge,  on  occasion  of  the  Danish  chieftain's  '  crisom 
leasing,'  or  baptismal  anointing.  In  the  subsequent 
struggle  of  Alfred  with  Hastings  the  Dane,  the  men  of  East 
Somerset,  *  from  every  town  east  of  Pedridan  (the  Parret), 
as  well  as  west  of  Sealwuda'  (Selwood),  formed  part  of  the 
force  which  besieged  Hastings  (a.o.  894)  at  Buttington,  on 
the  Severn.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder  (a.d.  918). 
a  band  of  marauders,  probably  Danes,  from  Bretagne  landed 
twice,  first  near  Watchet,  and  then  at  Porlock ;  but  they 
were  repulsed  both  times,  and  were  afterwards  blockaded  in 
the  island  of  Flatholm,  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  until  they 
were  nearly  starved,  when  they  managed  to  escape  to  Irelana. 
Edred,  king  of  England,  died  in  this  county,  at  Frome  (a.d. 
9S5) ;  and  Edgar,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  was  ■  hal- 
lowed,' or  consecrated,  king  at  AcemannesceaKtre,  or  Bathan, 
now  Bath  (a.d.  973).  On  his  death  (a.d.  975)  he  was  buried 
at  Glastonbury.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.,  Watchet  was 
plundered,  iipparently  by  the  Danes  (a.d.  987);  and  ten 
years  after  (a.o.  997)  it  was  a  second  time  plundered  by 
the  same  enemy.  Sweyn,  king  of  the  Danes,  was  at  Bath 
with  bis  army  (a.d.  1013);  and  all  the  west  country  sub- 
mitted, and  gave  hostages  to  him  there.  In  the  short  reign 
of  Edmund  II.  (Ironside),  a  severe  battle  took  place  between 
him  and  Cianute  at  Pen-selwood;  and  on  the  death  of  Ed- 
mund, the  s»me  year,  he  was  buried  at  Glastonbury,  near 
his  grandfather  Edgar.  In  the  troubles  raised  by  the  con- 
tests between  the  foction  of  Godwin  and  the  Norman  faction 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  Porlock  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  plundered  (a.d.  1052)  by  Harold,  the  sou  of 
Godwin.  In  a.d.  1067,  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
a  son  of  Harold  came  with  an  army  and  fleet  to  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Avon,  and  plundered  part  of  the  county.  During  the 
West  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Anglo- Danish  dynasties, 
Somerset  existed,  for  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  time,  as  a 
county.  A  '  dux  provinciv  Sumersetton'  was  at  the  battle 
of  Ellandun  (a.d.  823),  in  which  Egbert  of  Wessex  broke 
the  power  of  Mercia.  It  was  included  in  the  earldom  of 
Wessex  held  by  Godwin  and  his  son  Harold.  (Ingram's 
Saxoti  Chronicle;  Palgrave's  Rite,  ^.  0/  the  English 
Commonioeulth, ) 

In  the  rising  of  Odo  and  other  supporters  of  Robert  of 
Normandie  against  William  Rufus  (a.d.  1088),  Bath  and 
the  neighbourhood  were  plundered  by  the  insurgents.  Some 
military  operations  were  carried  on  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
who  took  Casile  Cary  and  Ricbmont  castles. 

Of  the  middle  ages  there  are  several  memorials,  some  of 
which  are  noticed  elsewhere  [Bath  ;  Wblls]  :  the  ruins  at 
Glastonbury,  Ilcbester,  Banwell,  and  Old  Cleeve  have  been 
described  above.  Other  monastic  ruins,  those  of  Siavordale 
priory,  for  canons  of  St.  Augustin,  near  Wincanton,  and 
of  Woodsrring  priory,  near  Weston-super-Mare,  for  regular 
canons  of  St.  Augustin,  are  tolerably  entire,  and  are  now  con- 
verted each  into  a  farm-house  and  offices :  the  latter  are  of 
more  elegant  architecture  than  the  former.  The  remains  of 
Montacute  Cluniac  priory,  near  Yeovil,  and  of  Mucbelney 
Benedictine  abbey,  Ibunded  by  King  Athelslan,  near 
Langport,  are  of  considerable  interest.  Of  the  Carthusian 
priory  of  Hinton  Charterhouse,  hear  Bath,  there  are  several 
remains:  the  present  manor-house  was  built  out  of  the 
ruins.  Cannington  church  and  StoKuraey  church,  north- 
west of  Bridgewater,  and  Witham  Friary  church,  between 
Frome  and  Bruton,  were  all  conventual  churches :  the  first 
is  a  very  fine  building.  The  only  important  castellated 
remains  are  Farleigh  or  Farley  Castle,  between  Bath  and 
Trowbridge  in  Wiltshire ;  Nunney,  near  Frome ;  and  Wal- 
ton Castle,  near  Clevedon.  The  ruins  of  Farleigh  are  very 
picturesque.  There  are  some  remains  of  Bridgewater  and 
Taunton  castles.  The  antient  mansions  of  Montacute, 
near  Yeovil ;  Shapwick,  between  Glastonbury  and  Bridge- 
water ;  Fairfield,  near  Slogursey,  north-west  of  Bridgewater: 
Sutton  Court,  near  Chew  Magna,  between  Keynsbam  and' 
Axbhdge;  Hinton  St.  George,  near  Crewkerne;  and  Bar* 
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row  Court,  near  Bristol,  all  belong  to  the  middle  ages,  or 
at  least  to  the  period  which  preceded  the  general  reviTal  of 
classical  architecture. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  several  tnemorahle  events 
are  connected  with  this  county.  A  severe  battle  was  fought 
Sth  July,  1643,  on  Lansdown  Hill  near  Bath.  The  Parlia- 
mentarians occupied  the  top  of  the  hill,  under  Sir  William 
Waller ;  and  the  Royalists,  under  Prince  Maurice  and  the 
earl  of  Caernarvon,  advanced  to  storm  the  works  which 
Waller  had  thrown  up :  the  victory  was  not  decisive,  but 
on  the  whole  rested  with  the  Royalists.  They  however  lost 
many  of  their  chiefs,  especially  Sir  Bevil  Grenviller  to 
whose  memory  a  monument  was  erected  on  the  hill,  which 
still  remains.  The  Royalists  bad  previously,  in  their  ad- 
vance from  Devonshire,  occupied  Dunster  castle.  Bridge- 
water,  and  Taunton,  and  obliged  the  train-bands  of  the 
county,  which  were  raised  by  the  Parliamentarian  '  Com- 
mittee,' to  retire  from  Wells.  The  capture  of  Bristol  soon 
after  seemed  to  confirm  the  superiority  of  the  Royalists. 
In  1644  Taunton  was  taken  by  the  Parliam^tarians  under 
the  earl  of  Essex,  in  his  march  into  the  West ;  and  the 
king  marched  through  Bath,  Frome,  Bruton,  and  Chard  in 
puriuit  of  him.  After  Essex's  infantry  had  capitulated  in 
Cornwall,  the  king  ordered  Taunton  to  be  blockaded ;  and 
next  year  (xji.  1645)  the  blockade  was  converted  into  a 
siege,  and  the  town  radnced  to  Extremity,  when  it  was  re- 
lieved by  Col.  Weldon.  The  relieving  party  were  however 
beaten  on  their  return,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Taunton, 
which  was  again  besieged  by  the  Royalists  under  Lord 
Gorini;,  but  relieved  by  Fairfax,  who  advanced  for  the  pur- 
pose after  the  battle  of  Naseby.  The  garrison  of  Taunton 
was  commanded  by  Blake,  afterwards  the  famous  admiral. 
Goring  drew  off  from  Taunton  and  advanced  to  Lang:port 
where  he  was  beaten  by  Fairfax,  who  also  took  by  assault 
the  strong  post  which  the  Royalists  had  garrisoned  at 
Bridgwater,  while  a  detachment  of  his  army  surprised  and 
took  Bath.  Some  other  actions  of  less  consequence  were 
fought. 

Somersetshire  was  the  principal  scene  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion  (a.d.  1685)  against  James  II.  After  landing  at 
Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire  (11th  June),  and  carrying  Bridport 
by  assault  (I4tb  June),  he  marched  (15th  June)  by  Ax- 
minster,  in  Devonshire  (from  whence  the  Devonshire  militia 
retreated)  to  Chard ;  and  thence  to  Tminton,  where  be  was 
received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  declared  himself  king. 
After  a  delay  of  some  days  at  "Taunton,  he  proceeded  (2Ist 
June)  to  Bridgewater,  where  also  he  was  cordially  received, 
and  next  day  to  Glastonbury ;  the  militia  of  the  county, 
which  had  been  assembled  to  oppose  him,  having  retreated 
to  Bath  and  Bristol.  The  duke  now  resolved  to  attack 
Bristol,  and  advanced  by  Shepton  Mallet  to  Pensford  ;  from 
whence  he  sent  a  detachment  which  secured  the  bridee  at 
Keynsham,  where  he  passed  the  Avon.  From  Keynsham 
be  advanced  on  the  Gloucestershire  side  of  the  river  toward 
Bristol,  which  he  prepared  to  assault;  but  bad  weather 
having  compelled  him  to  return  to  Keynsham,  he  was  at- 
tacked there,  but  without  success,  by  two  parties  of  the 
king's  horse.  Here  he  learned  the  approach  of  the  king's 
army,  4000  strong,  which  induced  him  to  march  towards 
Wiltshire,  from  which  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  a  strong 
body  of  horse ;  hut  a  number  of  his  supporters,  who  had 
assembled  from  Warminster,  Westbury,  and  Frome,  were 
routed  at  Frome  by  a  party  of  the  royal  forces ;  and  Mon- 
mouth's own  army  was  weakened  by  desertion  and  discou- 
ragement from  his  Wiltshire  supporters  not  having  joined 
him.  At  Norton  St.  Philip's,  between  Bath  and  Krorae, 
he  was  attacked  (27th  June)  by  the  Royalists,  whose  ad- 
vanced guard  bad  marched  from  Bath  under  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  Monmouth's  half-brother.  Monmouth  repelled 
this  attack ;  but  retreated  slowly  to  Frome,  Shepton  Mal- 
let, Wells,  and  Bridgewater.  From  thence  he  marched 
with  about  5000  horse  and  foot  on  the  night  of  the  Sth 
July,  to  surprise  the  king's  armv,  which,  undw  the  orders 
of  the  Earl  of  Feversham  and  Lord  Churchill  (afterwards  the 
celebrated  duke  of  Marlborough),  was  encamped  on  Sedg- 
moor  to  the  number  of  about  3000,  or,  as  some  say,  5000. 
The  attempt  at  surprise  fiiiled,  but  a  fierce  engagement  en- 
sued (6th  July),  m  which,  though  Monmouth's  army 
'xihaved  with  great  spirit,  they  were  defeated  with  great 
loss;  300  being  killed  on  the  field,  and  1500  or  more  in 
the  pursuit  on  that  and  the  following  dav.  Monmouth 
quitted  the  field  early,  but  was  taken  before  the  night  of  the 
Tth,  and  subsequentlv  condemned  and  exeeuted  in  London. 


The  most  fearful  severities  followed  the  suppression  of  tais 
revolt  The  Earl  of  Feversham  hanged  twenty-two  men  %t 
Bri(^;ewater  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  without  any  form 
of  tnol:  and  on  his  leaving  the  command  to  Colonel  Kirke, 
the  severity  and  violence  of  the  soldiery  were  increased,  so 
that  Kirke  s  name  was  long  the  object  of  popular  execration 
in  the  West  of  England.  But  this  was  not  all:  a  special 
commission,  with  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffireys  at  ita  head, 
was  sent  into  the  West;  and  a  great  number  of  persons 
were  condemned  and  executed  at  Dorchester.  Exeter,  and 
especially  Taunton  and  Wells.  The  prisoners  for  trial  in 
this  eounty  alone  were  above  1000,  and  of  these  at  least 
239  were  executed,  and  probably  mote.  The  sentences  were 
carried  into  effect  in  thirtv-six  different  towns  and  villages, 
among  which  they  were  distributed. 

(C!ollinson'B  Hitlory  qf  Somersetthire ;  Maton's  Obter- 
vatioru  on  the  Wettem  Countiei;  Conybeare  and  Phillips's 
Geology  of  England  and  WaU* ;  Priestley's  Hittory  o/ 
Navigable  River*  and  Canal* ;  Rickman's  Ooihie  Archi- 
tecture ;  Turner's  Anglo-Saxon* ;  Ingram's  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle ;  Carte,  Kennett,  Eachard,  and  Vaughan's  Hiit.oj 
England;  Vox'a  Jame*  JI. ;  Parliamentary  Paper*.) 

STATtSTICt. 

Population  and  OeatfxUiont. — Above  one-third  of  the 
populatiou  is  employed  in  agriculture,  in  which  occupation 
there  woe,  in  1831,  6032  occupiers  of  land  employing 
labourers;  3731  smaller  occupiers  not  employing  hired 
labour;  and  28,107  labourers  subsistine  on  wages.  The 
remainder  of  the  male  population  aged  20  and  upwards, 
were  as  follows :— 4350  engaged  in  manufkctures  or  in 
making  manufacturing  machinery ;  26,762  in  retail  trades 
and  handicrafts;  4676  belonging  to  the  professions,  and 
bankers  and  capitalists ;  12,183  non-agricultural  labourers; 
3801  domestic  servants;  and  7074  other  males  of  this  age 
whose  occupations  are  not  distingpiished:  the  number  of 
female  servants  was  18,333.  The  monufocture  of  fine  wool- 
len cloth  is  extensive  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  principally 
at  Frome,  where  730  men  are  so  employed;  Road  contains 
59  such  manufacturers;  Beekington  33;  Charter  House 
Hintou  24 ;  at  Twerton,  near  Bath,  are  284 ;  at  Lyncombe 
and  Widcombe  566 ;  at  Freshford  32 ;  at  Wellington  258; 
at  MiWerton  and  elsewhere,  in  small  numbers,  to  the 
amount  of  200 ;  sheep-skins  are  tanned  or  dyed  at  Street, 
for  hearth-rugs  and  gig-rugs.  About  300  men  are  employed 
in  sail-cloth,  saekinff,  or  girtwed.  at  Crewkeme  (and  its 
vicinity),  at  Bast  (Doker,  Merriot,  West  Hatch,  and  North 
Perrot ;  at  Ilminster  21  men  are  variously  employed  in 
silk  or  lace  machinery;  atCAiard  478;  several  at  Bruton; 
at  Taunton  109  men  ;  and  at  Shepton  Mallet  as  many  an 
variously  employed  in  making  woollen  cloth,  serge,  sail- 
cloth, and  silk  goods :  at  (]orbon  Denham,  Wineanton,  and 
Stoke-Trister,  dowlas  is  made,  and  ticking ;  and  at  Keyn- 
sham are  flax  manufoctories,  employing  79  men ;  about  60t 
men  are  employed  in  the  glove  trade,  of  whom  300  men  are 
at  Yeovil,  150  at  Milbome  Port,  45  at  Stoke-under-Ham- 
don,  Montacute,  and  Martook.  Edge-tools  are  made  at' 
Mells  by  56  men,  and  by  several  at  Whatley,  Emborrow.i 
and  other  places ;  at  Nailsea  94  men  are  employed  in  thsj 
manufacture  of  glass ;  paper-making  and  tanning  employ; 
59  men  at  Cheddar ;  and  at  various  places  in  the  county 
are  mentioned  a  few  manufactures  in  iron,  calamine,  copperij 
brass,  paper,  and  snuff;  and  a  variety  of  small  articles  an 
made  at  Bath.    (CwuiM  o/1831.) 

The  population  of  Somersetshire  at  each  of  the  five  foU 
lowing  periods  was  as  under; — 

Mala*.  FamalM.              Tutal      _  par  cent. 

1801         126,297  146,823  273,570 

1811          141,449  161,731  303,180          10*7 

1821         170,199  185,113  355,314          18-1 

1831         194.316  209,884  404;200          13-6 

1841         209,421  226,581  436,002           7*8 

Being  an  increase  of  162,258,  or  SM  V*  o«nt>,  in  fot1| 
years,  the  increase  for  the  whole  of  England  during  tti 
same  period  being  79*9  per  cent. 

The  only  details  published  up  to  the  present  time  (Decea>| 
her)  of  the  census  in  June,  1841,  are  tne  number  of  housq 
and  the  gross  totals  of  the  population,  distinguishing  thl 
sex.  At  this  period  there  were  in  the  county  81,632  mhi{ 
bited  houses,  4702  uninhabited,  and  893  were  building. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  populaiid 
of  every  hundrad,  &c.  as  taken  in  1831 : — 


80M 


SO  M 


HODSIS. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

PBB80N8. 

FuniliM 

AUothar 

HUKDUDS. 
HOIOOeRS,  JU. 

Inbabitad 

FamlllM. 

Bnild 

Unln- 

runlUat 
enhuie. 

cbieflr 
wiimilhr- 

FubOIm 
aatmn- 
Vrindln 
tha  two 

lUlK 

FMBlte. 

ToUor 

IfalM 

twratjr 

!■(. 

bafaiUd 

prticad- 

peiMiu. 

ytmot 

UKlhaa- 

Ini 

•r- 

dimn. 

rhMH, 

Abdick  and  BaUtone  , 

1.977 

2.234 

10 

48 

1.161 

686 

387 

5,694 

5,537 

11,231 

2,794 

Andenfield       .     .     , 

501 

525 

9 

16 

300 

147 

78 

1.403 

1,361 

2,764 

716 

Bath  Forum     .     .     . 

3.683 

4.643 

85 

316 

1,084 

1.752 

1,807 

9,392 

11,717 

21,109 

4,696 

Bempstone  .     .     .     . 

1,299 

1,457 

12 

62 

926 

293 

838 

3,595 

3.733 

7,328 

1,894 

Brent  with  Wriugton  . 

769 

928 

4 

38 

555 

221 

152 

2,350 

8,478 

4,828 

1,126 

Bruton 

890 

944 

6 

48 

458 

281 

205 

2.081 

2,409 

4,490 

1,006 

Canningtoa      .     .     . 

1,001 

1,161 

12 

28 

668 

330 

163 

2,801 

2,894 

5,695 

1,396 

Carhampton     .     .     . 

1.487 

1,628 

11 

42 

879 

450 

299 

4,032 

4,070 

8,102 

1,984 

Catsash.     .     .     .     . 

1,343 

1,536 

16 

53 

816 

387 

333 

3,727 

3,789 

7,5)6 

1,847 

Chew  and  Chewton     . 

3.285 

3,589 

29 

100 

1,184 

660 

1.745 

9,027 

8,905 

17,932 

4,240 

Grawkerne  .     .     .     . 

1,286 

1,359 

16 

60 

619 

485 

255 

3,864 

3,583 

6,847 

1,579 

Cuny.  North   .     .    . 

815 

871 

11 

38 

540 

177 

154 

2,088 

2,123 

4,211 

987 

Prome 

3,842 

4,189 

12 

423 

949 

2,126 

1,114 

9,438 

10.446 

19,884 

4,363 

Glaston  Twelve  Hides 

1,149 

1,318 

7 

38 

787 

276 

255 

3.208 

3,158 

6,366 

1,557 

HamptOD  and  Claver^ 

ton 

100 

113 

2 

16 

77 

16 

20 

281 

306 

587 

145 

Harteliffe   with    Bed- 

miniter   .     .     .     . 

3,010 

3,937 

158 

177 

404 

1,405 

8,128 

8,179 

8,868 

17,047 

4,094 

Horethom   .... 

1.439 

1.660 

4 

44 

815 

•    553 

292 

3.690 

3,973 

7,663 

1,859 

Houndsborougb     .     . 

1,447 

1,683 

16 

45 

780 

693 

210 

3,973 

4,190 

8,163 

1,867 

HunUpill  and  PuritOD . 
Keynsham  .... 

371 

387 

— 

3 

263 

84 

40 

1,030 

982 

2,012 

454 

1,558 

1,889 

21 

56 

734 

598 

657 

4,469 

4,560 

9,029 

2.217 

Kilmersdon      .     .     . 

1,272 

1,401 

14 

41 

337 

238 

826 

3,310 

3,319 

6,629 

1,572 

KinKtbury.  East    and 
West 

3,803 

4.338 
557 

59 

202 
16 

1,616 
255 

2,050 
164 

672 
138 

9,666 
1,341 

10,806 
1,500 

19,962 
2,841 

4,579 

Martock      .... 

364 

638 

Mails  and  Leigh    .     . 

389 

439 

5 

7 

146 

145 

148 

933 

966 

1,899 

465 

Milvertoa    .... 

849 

978 

7 

51 

479 

284 

215 

2,257 

2,377 

4,634 

1,140 

Norton  Ferris  .     .     . 

•     937 

1,137 

2 

35 

510 

333 

294 

2,473 

2,619 

5,092 

1,255 

Petherton,  North  .     . 

1,047 

1,199 

14 

87 

803' 

240 

156 

2,969 

2,921 

5,890 

1,402 

Petherton,  South    .     . 

1,221 

1,359 

9 

39 

851 

283 

225 

3,090 

3,177 

6,267 

1,483 

Pitney 

321 

359 

3 

15 

114 

115 

130 

980 

943 

1,923 

425 

Portbury      .... 

1,665 

1,895 

18 

46 

635 

444 

816 

4,605 

4,728 

9,333 

2  264 

Somerton    .... 

i  1.017 

1.185 

18 

33 

632 

273 

280 

2,681 

2.771 

5,452 

1,340 

Stone 

1,297 

I-.442 

15 

79 

341 

747 

354 

3,564 

3,869 

7,433 

1.690 

Taunton  and  Taunton 

Dean 

1,935 

2,260 
954 

26 
14 

92 
40 

1.276 
354 

580 
332 

404 
268 

5,546 
2,189 

5,742 
2403 

11,288 
4.498 

2,886 

Tintinhall  .... 

795 

1,074 

Wellow 

1,510 

1,694 

58 

43 

525 

662 

507 

4,445 

4429 

8,974 

8,148 

WelU  Forum    .     .     . 

2.041 

2.234 

9 

91 

891 

779 

564 

5,421 

5,999 

11,420 

2,709 

Whiteatone       .     .     . 

2,582 

8.776 

29 

168 

902 

879 

995 

5,914 

6,498 

12,412 

3,147 

Whitley       .     .     .     . 

2,340 

2.585 

35 

61 

1,496 

597 

492 

6,388 

6.406 

12,794 

3,221 

Williton  and  Freeman- 

431 

7,410 

7,307 

14,717 

3,801 

ners         .     .     .     . 

8,678 

2,969 

23 

104 

1,746 

792 

Wintentoke     .     .     . 

3,523 

3.947 

51 

816 

2,082 

944 

921 

9,765 

9,746 

19,511 

4,639 

Bath  (City)      .     .     . 

5,063 

9,044 

40 

382 

221 

3,907 

4,916 

15,587 

22,476 

38,063 

8,556 

Bridgewater  (Borough) 

1,400 

1,507 

20 

85 

82 

629 

796 

3,683 

4,124 

7,807 

1,797 

Taunton  (Borough)     . 

2,024 

2,261 

29 

108 

1S9 

1,193 

909 

4,953 

6,186 

11,139 

2,510 

Militia  under  tnining. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,424 

— 

1,424 

— 

Total    .     .     . 

71,936 

84,571 

939 

3.<38 

30,453 

28,830 

85.889 

1»4,S1« 

209,884 

404,200 

95,556 

County  Expeniet,  Crime,  <$«.— Sams  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor — 1748-49-50  (annual  average),  25,596/. ; 
1776,  50.491/.;  1783-84-85  (average),  66,267/:  Hie  sums 
expended  at  the  four  datee  of 

£.  «.   d. 

1801  were  121.790.  being   8  10  for  eMh  inhabitant. 
1811   .   .    185.407      „      18    8 
1821    .   .   153.906     M        8     7  „ 

1831    .   .   178,047      „        8    0  ., 

And  in  each  of  the  foUowing  years  ending  25th  Mareb, 
the  expenditure  was  as  under  :■— 

U38.  use  107.  1838.  1888.  1840. 

£154.443  £140.442  £124,699 £130,077  £155,632  £156,059 

The  expenditure  in  the  last  of  the  above  years  would 
average  about  7«.  2|dL  for  each  inhabitant,  which  i«  U.  4d.  per 
head  higner  than  for  the  whole  of  England.  The  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1834,  was  176,886/. 
The  saving  effected  between  that  year  and  1840  amounted 
to  41,680/.,  or  80  per  cent.;  namely,  under  ibe  head  of 
relief  and  maintenanoe,  20,227/.,  or  11  percent.;  in  suits 
P.  C  No.  1388. 


of  law.  &e.,  5093/.,  or  76  per  cent ;  and  in  miscellaneous 
expenses.  16,360/.,  or  78  per  cent.  The  number  of  poor- 
law  unions  is  1 7,  comprising  every  parish  in  the  county. 
The  number  of  paupers  relieved  during  the  quarter  ending 
Lady-day,  1840,  was  43,462  (4001  in-door,  and  39,461  out- 
door), being  10  per  cent  of  the  population,  the  proportion 
for  England  being  8*6  per  cent  The  social  condition  ot 
the  county  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  fi>11owing 
facts:— Illegitimate  births  in  1830,  503,  or  1  in  23; — 
in  England  1  in  20.  Bastard  children  charEcable  on  the 
poors'-rate  in  1835-6,  2260,  or  1  in  179;— in  England  Ito 
215.  Lunatics  and  idiots  chareeable  on  the  same  fund  in 
1836,  484,  or  1  in  835;  —  in  England  1  in  1033.  Pro 
portion  per  eent.  of  persons  married  under  21  years  of 
age  in  1840,  8-4;  — in  England  and  Wales,  9*6  for  the 
two  sexes. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  county  aasosMd 
to  the  property-tax  in  1815,  was  1,900.651/.  The  sum  raited 
for  poor-rate,  county-rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  for  the 
year  ending  2Sth  March,  1833,  was  223,492/.,  levied  up'tn 
the  under-mentioned  descriptions  of  nroperty : — 
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BOM 

On  land 

Dwelling-houses 
Mills,  factories,  &c.      . 
Manorial  proflts,'  navigation,  &o. 

ToUl 
Th«  amount  expended  was — 
For  the  relief  of  the  poor 
In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &e. 
For  other  purposes 


£169,354 

44,936 

2,868 

6,333 

£223.492 


£184.595 

6,474 

.       31.794 


Total  money  expended         £222.864 
The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  was  19.129/.   19».  7lrf..  disbursed  as  fol- 
lows*— 

Bridges,  buildinj;,  repairs,  &c.         •     £1.495 
Gaols,  houses  ofcorreclion,  and  main- 


taining prisoners 
Shire-hall  and  courts  of  justice,  build- 
ing, repairs,  &c. 
Prosecutions  .         •         .         • 

Clerk  of  the  peace  .        ■      _  • 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 
Conveyance  of  transports 
Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 
Constables,  high  and  special  . 

Coroner 

Miscellaneous         •  > 


7.413 

33 

5,364 

726 

1,351 

404 

60 

77 

585 

1,681 


Total  £19,129 

The  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods  during  the 
last  half-century,  and  the  principal  disbursements,  so  far 
they  can  be  made  out,  are  shown  in  the  following 


as 

table: 


Income 

Expenditure : — 
Bridges 
Gaols 
Prisoners' 

maintenance 
Prosecutions 
Constables  and 

vagrants 


isoi. 
£ 
6,036 

406 
148 

3,941 
876 

298 


UU. 
£ 
10,563 

738 
795 

3,446 
614 


1821. 

£ 
20,006 

1,181 
287 

8,813 
3,994 


214       1,133 


1831. 

£ 

17,837 

1.287 
1,895 

10.410 
4.706 

477 


1838. 

£ 

20,606 

827 
1,087 

7,532 
4.489 


In  1839  the  length  of  streets  and  highways  in  the  county. 
Mid  the  expenditure  thereon,  were  as  under  :- 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acts 
Turnpike  roads  .  . 

All  other  highways 


Kiln. 

89 

876 

3,346 


BO  M 

Thenumben  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitted  ia  eaek 
year  from  1834  to  1839  were  as  under: — 

ISM.  Uat.  1836.  1837.  U38.  1339.  I8« 

Committed      677  684  796  1028  858  843  112t 

Convicted        448  484  543  722  636  58»-  756 

Acquitted        229  200  253  306  222  254  37! 

In  1834  the  proportion  of  persons  committed,  to  the  total 
population  of  tlie  county,  was  1  in  597  ;  and  in  1840,  allow- 
ing for  the  increase  of  population,  1  in  about  380. 

Of  1128  criminal  offenders  tried  at  the  assises  and  ses- 
sions in  Somersetshire  in  1840,  there  were  51   charged  with 
offences  against  the  person;  131  with  offences  against  pro- 
perty committed  with  violence;  836 (including  612  cases  of 
simple  larceny)  with  offences  against  property  committed 
without  violence ;  3  with  malicious  offences  against  pro- 
perty; 10  for  forgery  and  uttering  base  coin;  and  97  for 
various  misdemeanors,  including  64  for  riot  and  breach  of 
the  peace.     Above  two-ihirds  of  tbe  offences  were  Ibofce 
against  property  committed  without  violence ;   and  above 
one-half  were  cases  of  simple  larceny.     Sentence  of  death 
was  recorded  in  5  cases,  which  was  commuted  for  various 
periods  of  transportation.     Of  766  offenders  convicted,  in- 
cluding the  5  above-mentioned  cases,  13  were  trsinsported 
for  life;    33  for  periods  varying  from  10  to  15  years;  74 
from   7  to  10  years;   47  for  7  years,  making  in  all   172 
offenders  transported;    1   was  imprisoned  for  above   two 
years;  22  for  a  term  exceeding  twelve  months  ;  62  for  above 
six  months;  and  479  for  six  months  and  under;  and  20 
were  whipped,  fined,  or  discharged  on  sureties.    The  ac- 
quittals were  379  in  number:  in  18  cases  there  was  no 
prosecution;   in  128  no  bill  was  found;  and  326  persons 
were  found  not  guilty  on  trial.    Of  the  total  number  com- 
mitted 915  were  males  and  213  females;    and  of  those 
transported  151  were  males  and  16  were  females;  and  o. 
the  total  number  340  males  and  70  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write;  423  males  and  127  females  could  read,  or 
read  and  write  imperfectly;  81  males  and  7  females  could 
read  and  write  well ;  6  males  had  received  supeirior  instruc- 
tion ;  and  the  state  of  instruction  of  65  males  and  9  females 
was  not  ascertained.    On  an  average  of  several  years  the 
proportion  of  uninstnieted  criminals  in  this  county  was  86  ? 
per  cent. ;  of  those  instructed,  1S"7  percent;— the  average 
of  the  former  for  England  and  Wales  being  89-3  per  cent. 
Savings'  Banks.— There  are  9  of  these  useful  institutions 
in  the  county ;  and  the  number  of  depositors  and  amount  ol 
deposits  on  the  2Uth  of  November  in  each  of  the  fuliowin^ 
years,  were  as  under  :— 


4,311 
Amount  of  rates  levied  .  £39,165 

Expended  in  repairs  of  highways        £37,060 
Law  and  other  expenses  .  403 

Total  expenditure    37,463 

The  number  of  turnpike  trustt  in  the  county  in  1839  was 
33,  and  the  income  arising  from  tolls  amounted  to6l,040i. ; 
from  parish  compositions,  in  lieu  of  statute-duty,  696/.; 
and  the  total  income  (including  2700/.  borrowed)  was 
65.230/. ;  the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year  being 
64  652/.  The  assets,  including  arrears  of  income,  amounted 
to'l0,482/.;  the  debU  to  318,583/.  In  1836  the  debt  was 
equal  to  517  years  of  the  annual  income;— tbe  proportion 
for  England  being  4'56  years;  the  proportion  of  unpaid 
interest  to  the  total  debt  was  6  per  cent,  the  average  for 
England  being  12  per  cent.  ,    . . ' 

In  1839  the  church-rates  amounted  to  14,743/.;  and  witb 
2904/.  derived  from  other  sources,  were  applied  to  defray 
expenses  connected  with  the  established  church  :  in  1832 
the  sum  derived  from  other  sources  included  684/.  ftom 
estates  and  rent  charges.  The  sum  expended  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tbe  establishment*  amounted  to  16,780/.  ih  1839, 
and  8674/.  were  expended  in  repairs  of  churches. 

Cri'we.— Number  of  persons    charged   with   criminal 

offences  in  the  four  septennial  periods  ending  1819,  1826, 

1633,  and  1840:-  ^_       ,_^„ 

1813-19.      useas.       18t7-SS.      iBM40. 

Total  of  each  septen- 

teonial  period      .    3.053        3,1  S«        4,267        6,«t4 
Annual  average      .       393  450  683  85* 


1833. 
No.  oT  depodton  HAM 


1838. 
14.408 


1837- 
15233 


1838. 
l»-«7  . 


1840. 
ISJtf 


Am.  ~i  de^U  i460i«M  dsHM  MmSK  itie&JMi  £Sn,'iM  XM1.374 

The  various  sums  placed  in  tbe  savings'  banks  in  1830, 
1834,  and  1839,  wert  distributed  as  follows: — 


1830. 


1884. 


1838. 


Notenmtlag^rw 
Aban     .    .    SOO 


Dqn- 

•Hen. 
6.300 
3,410 
S,006 

424 


Depoalti. 
^41,069 
105,354 
137, «16 
89, 7*6 
72,416 
83,401 


Dppo- 
BHon. 
6,843 
3,699 
186 
661 
436 
171 


Deiwrilt.   iStun.  Dnoriu. 
Jt^.tM    8,904    MS.om 

1M.821    4,670      143,3)t 

1M,898    8,207 

11 


79.40 


901 
46S 

131 


164,194 

10it,3S3 

so,  IN 
12.141     <08.7<4   12,68     477,1«>  17.S8t      ^7^ 

The  deposits  of  144  fiiendly  societies,  not  reckoned 
above,  amounted  ih  1840  to  25,483/.;  and  30,634/.  were  in- 
vested by  375  charitable  institutions. 

From  1835  to  1839-4Q|  the  number  of  cown^  electors  in 
the  eastern  division  inoieaaed  1255;  and  in  the  westera 
division  170.  Tbe  number  in  each  division  at  tbe  latter 
period  was  as  under : — 

B.41T.  W.div. 
Freeholders  of  every  class  .  .  6,505  6,489 
Copyholders  and  customary  tenants  165  ^16 
Leaseholders   for  life  or  for  a 

term  .        .        .      '  • 
SO/,  tenants  at  trill  . 
Trustees  and  mortgagees 

Slualiaedbyoffieas  .        .      '  . 
oint  and  duplicate  qnalilleations 
Defbetm  speeiAoation 


633 
3,286 
1« 
61 
61 
47 
Digitized  by  VjWJWV  L 

9,7I»  ^  •,•34 


849 

2.093 

It 

ft 

14S 

11 


Tctil. 

^  11.994 

581 

1.482 

4.379 

28 

t( 

l»4 

M 


lt,-«l 


BOM 


23» 


S  O  H 


Bdiieatiom.'-Sttmvuirf  ef  the  fioturns  mad*  to  Pwliar 
mantin  1633  :~> 


Infent  srhools 

Number  of  fhUdrcn  &t  such  school! ; 
ages  from  2  to  7  yeajs  — 

Males 

Females     .  . 

Sex  not  specified    . 

Daily  schools  .  .  .   1,303 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
age*  firom  4  to  14  years:— 

Males         .  . 

Females     . 

Sex  not  specified    . 


MMd«.    MfolMt   tuta. 
121 


9lf 
1,001 
1,3«6 


3,186 


14.748 

12,744 

S,313 


Sobools       , 
Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction ... 
Sunday  schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years : — 
Males 
Females     . 
Sex  not  specified    . 


1,424 


593 


33,705 


35,891 


16.923 

17,904 

7,947 


42,774 


The  number  of  children  in  Somersetshire  in  1833,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  2  and  15,  may  be  taken  at  about  14,000. 
Thirty-eight  Sunday-schools,  attended  by  1392  children, 
areveturned  from  places  where  there  are  no  other  schools ; 
but  in  erery  other  ease  the  children  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  daily  schools  as  well,  but  to  what  extent  they  do 
so  cannot  be  ascertained.  Seventy  schools,  attended  by 
4267  children,  are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  and 
duplicate  returns  are  known  to  be  thus  &r  created.  The 
children  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15  who  were  under  in- 
atruction  in  this  county  in  1833  probaVy  did  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  total  number.  One  hundred  and  thirty-four 
boarding-school*  are  included  in  the  numbei:  of  daily  schools 
given  above. 

The  proportion  of  persons  who  attested  their  marriages 
by  marks  instead  of  writing  their  names,  was,  in  1839-40, 
37  per  cent,  for  men  and  49  per  cent,  for  women,  which  is 
a  little  under  the  average  for  England  and  Wales. 

Maintenanoe  qf  Schools. 
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The  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  hi  the 
above  statement,  are — 

Bebolait. 

Infant-schools    .  .  .  3,  eontaining      190 

Daily-schools      .  .  .         SO,  .  1,070 

Sunday-schools  .  .  .       163,  .        -  15,665 

The  schools  established  since  I6I8  are — 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools     .       828,  containing  81,282 
Sundav-sehools  .  .      340  .         26.512 

Lendintt'libraries  are  attached  to  83  schools. 

SOMERTON.     [SOMXMITSHIRB.] 

SOMERVILLB,  WILLIAM,  was  born  m  1603.  at  Ed- 
stone,  in  Warwickshire,  which  had  been  the  residence  of 
his  anrestors  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  He  studied  at 
Winchester  School,  and  at  New  College,  Oxford.  Having 
completed  bis  education,  he  resided  during  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  the  family  mansion,  partly  occupied  with  the  duties 
of  a  justice  of  peace,  partly  with  the  active  pleasures  of  the 
sportsman,  and  partly  with  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical 
talents.  His  income,  derived  Arom  the  estate  Which  be 
inherited  from  his  flttber,  was  ISOOi.  a  year,  out  of 
which  his  mother  had  a  jointure  of  6001.  a  year.  Hos- 
pitable, convivial,  and  careless  of  economy,  he  became 
involved  in  debt,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  ao- 
cording  to  the  account  of  hi*  firiend  Shenstone  the  poet, 
'  drank  himself  into  pains  of  the  body,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  pain*  of  the  mind.*    He  4ied.  Jvdy  10.  1742,  and 


was  buried  at  Wotton,  near  Henley-in-Ardon,  Warwiek* 
ibire. 

Sumerville's' Chase'  is  still  a  favourite  with  those  who 
combine  a  taste  for  poetry  with  an  allachment  to  the  sport* 
of  the  field,  and  uas  been  fieauently  reprinted.  It  is 
written  in  tolerably  harmonious  olank  verse ;  and  as  tlie 
poet  was  practically  master  of  his  subject,  hi>  description* 
are  always  accurate  and  frequently  vivid,  and  be  has  given 
variety  to  them  by  comparing  the  rural  sports  of  other 
countries  with  those  of  his  own.  Somerville  has  written 
another  rural  poem,  called  '  Field  Sports,'  which  describes 
the  amusement  of  hawking ;  and  '  Hobbinol,  or  Rural 
Games,'  a  mock  heroic.  He  has  also  written  some  Fables, 
which  are  moetly  dull  and  uninteresting;  some  rather 
eoarse  Tales;  and  a  few  lyrical  pieces,  which  display  no 
great  poetical  power,  but  contain  many  beautiful  lines. 
Johnson  (Livu  of  the  Poett)  has  justly  praued  the  happy 
delicacy  with  which,  in  his  verses  to  Addison,  Somerville 
mentions  the  name  Clio,  the  letters  of  which  are  used  by 
Addison  to  distinguish  his  own  papers  in  'The  Spectator:'^ 

*  Wheo  panUnK  Virtua  har  laat  effurU  made, 
Yuu  bnjufiht  your  Clio  to  tha  Tiigui't  aid.' 

SOMME,  River.  [Francr  ;  Sohuk,  Department.] 
SOMME,  one  of  the  departments  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  that  of  Pas  de  Calais,  on  the  north-east  by 
that  of  Nord,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Aisne,  on  the  south  by 
that  of  Oise,  and  on  the  south-vest  by  that  of  Seine  Inj^ 
rieure ;  it  is  washed  on  the  west  by  La  Mancb^  or  the 
English  Channel.  The  form  of  the  department  is  com- 
pact :  the  greatest  length  is  from  east-south-east  to  west- 
north-west,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ham  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Somme,  80  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  is  from 
the  hank  of  the  river  Bresle  near  Aumale  (in  the  depart- 
ment ofSeine  Infi^rieure)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lucheux, 
47  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2378  square  miles :  the 
population  in  1831  was  543,704;  in  1836  it  was  552,706; 
showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  9002,  or  1  *  7  per  cent, 
and  giving  232  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  area  it  is 
just  about  the  average  of  the  French  departments,  and  about 
midway  betweea  the  English  counties  of  Devon  and  Nor- 
folk. In  population,  absolute  and  relative,  it  exceeds  the 
average  of 'the  departments  in  the  proportion  of  rather  more 
than  four  to  three ;  and  is  in  both  respects  considerably 
above  either  of  the  two  English  counties  with  which  we  have 
compared  it.  Amiens,  the  capital,  is  on  the  Somme,  70 
miles  in  a  direct  line  north  of  Paris,  or  75  miles  by  the 
road  through  Chantilly  and  Clermont ;  in  49°  54'  N.  lat.  and 
2°  1 7'  B.  long. 

The  surface  of  the  department  is  generally  level,  and  the 
scenery  monotonous.  The  coast,  which  has  a  tolerably 
straight  outline,  extending  ftom  south  by  west  to  north  by 
east,  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Somme ;  to  the  north  of  that  river  the  shore  is  lined 
by  sand-hills  or  downs,  which  protect  the  low  grounds  from 
the  incursions  of  the  sea  ;.to  the  south  of  the  Somme  com- 
mence the  c\iSa  which  extend  westward  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hftvre.  The  coast-line  has  undergone  a  consider- 
able change  even  in  comparatively  recent  times.  In  the 
ninth  century  the  waves  covered  the  low  ground  between 
the  Somme  and  the  Autbie,  several  miles  inland  from  the 
present  shore.  When  the  sea  retired,  there  remained  for 
some  time  a  large  lake  or  pool,  long  since  dried  up,  and  the 
site  of  which  is  now  among  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  de- 
partment. The  whole  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
formations  of  the  cretaceous  group.  The  extensive  chalk- 
plains  are  intersected  at  intervals  by  valleys,  watered  by 
streams,  and  presenting  green  meadows  and  trees,  which 
contrast  favourably  with  the  general  nakedness  of  the 
country.  Some  sandstone  for  paving  is  quarried,  and  peat 
is  dug  in  great  abundance  in  the  valleys. 

The  department  is  watered  by  the  Somme,  with  its  tri- 
butaries, and  by  the  BiWe  and  the  Authie.  The  Somme 
rises  in  the  adjacent  department  of  Aisne,  not  far  from  St. 
Quentin  :  it  has  a  south-western  course,  past  that  town,  o^* 
about  18  or  20  miles,  and  enters  this  department  just  above  ' 
the  town  of  Ham,  below  which  it  ttuws  about  20  miles  to 
the  north-north- west  to  Cliry  below  Peronne,  and  from 
thence  westward  30  miles  to  Amiens :  below  Amiens  ita 
course  is  north-west  in  a  tolerably  direct  line,  45  miles  to 
the  sea;  its  whole  course  may  thus  be  estimated  at  115 
miles,  95  of  which  are  in  this  department.  The  navigation 
of  the  river  commences  at  the  pert  of  Grand  Sailly,  be- 
tween Corbie  and  Bray,  and  about  midway  between  Pe- 
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ronne  and  Amiens :  its  length  nay  be  estimated  «t  60 
miles;  but  it  is  so  impeded  by  difficulties,  that  a  canal, 
partly  coinciding  with  the  river,  partly  rarallel  to  it,  has 
been  formed  to  improve  the  navigation.  By  means  of  this 
eanal,  which  is  carried  &r  above  Grand  Sailly,  a  communi- 
cation has  been  opened  with  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin ;  and 
by  means  of  the  two,  water-carriage  is  provided  along  the 
valley  of  the  river,  and  adjacent  to  it,  almost  up  to  its  source, 
«nd  a  communication  is  formed  with  the  Escaut  or  Scbelde 
and  the  Oise.  The  principal  feeder*  of  the  Somme  are  the 
Miraumont,  the  Nieve,  and  the  Male,  on  the  right  bank ;  and 
the  Avre,  which  receives  the  Dam  or  Don  and  the  Noye, 
and  the  Celle,  on  the  left  bank.  These  are  all  smell ;  but 
the  Avre  has  been  made  navigable  for  about  1 1  miles.  The 
Authie  rises  not  far  from  Doullens,  and  flows  past  that  town 
in  a  north-west  direction  into  the  sea.  Its  whole  course  is 
about  50  miles,  nearly  the  whole  on  the  border  of  the  de- 
partment, which  it  separates  from  that  of  Pas  de  Calais. 
The  Bresle  rises  in  the  department  of  Oise,  near  Formerie, 
and  flows  north-west  into  the  sea ;  about  25  miles  of  its 
course  are  on  the  border  of  this  department,  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  that  of  Seine  Inf£rieure.  Neither  the  Autnie 
nor  the  Besle  is  navigable ;  but  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
forms  the  harbour  of  La  Tt^port.    [Sbinb  Infsrisvrb.] 

The  official  return  of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  depart- 
ment is  as  follows: — 

Avre    .        .        «        .        .        II  miles. 

Luce 1 

Rivers  —12 

Canal  of  the  Somme,  and  navigation 
of  the  river         ...  97 

Total  109  miles. 
The  department  is  traversed  bv  ten  government  roads 
.  (Routes  Royales),  which  had,  in  January,  1837,  an  aggre- 
gate length  of  362  miles ;  viz.  304  in  good  repair,  8  miles 
out  of  repair,  and  50  miles  unfinished.  The  chief  roads 
are  that  from  Paris  to  Calais,  which  enters  the  department 
near  Poix,  and  runs  by  Ayraines  and  Abbeville  into  the 
department  of  Pas  de  Calais  ;  that  A-om  Paris  to  Dunkerque, 
which  enters  the  department  beyond  Breteuil  (department 
of  Oise),  and  rnns  by  Amiens  and  Doullens ;  and  that  from 
Paris  to  Cambray  and  Lille,  which  enters  the  department 
near  Roye,  and  passes  by  Peronne.  Roads  run  from  Amiens 
to  Abbeville ;  to  Rouen  (department  of  Seine  Infirieure), 
by  Poix ;  to  (Cambray  (department  of  Nord),  by  Albert  and 
mpaume;  and  to  Compile  (department  of  Oise),  by 
Montdidier;  and  from  Abbeville  to  Eu  aud  Dieppe  (de- 
partment of  Seine  Inftrieure);  to  Neufchttel  and  Rouen ;  to 
Arras  (department  of  Pas  de  Calais),  by  Doullens ;  and  to 
St.  Omer  (department  of  Pas  de  Calais),  by  Hesdin :  there 
are  some  other  roads  of  less  amount.  The  departmental 
roads  had,  in  January,  1837,  an  aggregate  length  of  109 
miles ;  viz.  96  in  good  repair,  and  13  unfinished.  The  bye- 
roads  amounted  in  round  numbers  to  5000  miles. 

The  department  is  by  no  means  naturally  fertile:  the 
chalky  plains  by  which  a  large  part  is  occupied  have  been 
rendered  tolerably  productive  by  the  care  bestowed  on 
them.  Of  the  whole  area,  which  may  be  estimated  at  above 
1,500,000  acres  in  round  numbers,  nearly  1,200,000  acres, 
or  four-fifths,  are  under  the  plough.  The  principal  crops 
are  of  wheat,  rye,  and  maslin.  The  produce  in  wheat  is 
about  half  as  much  again  as  the  average  produce  of  the 
French  departments ;  and  of  rye  and  maslin  the  prodnce  is 
nearly  double  that  of  wheat  Barley  and  buckwheat  are 
grown,  the  former  in  tolerable  quantity ;  but  oats  and  pota- 
toes are  comparatively  little  cultivated.  A  great  quantity 
of  corn  is  exported  into  the  neighbouring  department  of 
Seine  InfSrieure,  and  to  those  of  Seine  and  Nord  ;  but  in 
oats  a  considerable  importation  is  requisite  to  make  good 
the  shortness  of  the  supply.  The  meadows  do  not  exceed 
40,000  acres,  nor  do  the  open  pasture-grounds  much  exceed 
20,000 ;  yet  horses  are  very  numerous,  because  they  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  labours  ot  agriculture.  Cows  are 
also  numerous,  nearly  half  as  many  again  as  in  the  average 
of  the  departments;  and  in  sheep  the  preponderance  is  yet 
greater;  but  there  are  very  fow  oxen.  The  long-woolled 
English  sheep  have  been  bred  with  great  suocess.  The 
wool  not  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  department 
is  exDorted  to  the  departments  of  Seine,  Seine  InfMeure, 
and  Nord.  Pulse,  seeds  for  oil,  hops,  hemp,  and  flax  are 
grown.  There  are  no  vineyards,  but  the  ordiards  andgar- 
nens  ate  numerous  and  extensive.    The  apple  is  tiie  fruit 


ehiefly  cultivated,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  eider  is 
made :  it  fbrms,  with  beer,  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Ghtme  abounds,  and  sea-fish  and  fkesh-watcr  fish 
are  plentiAil.  The  woodlands  amount  to  neariy  130,000  acres. 
The  only  extensive  forest  is  tbtt  of  Ctioj,  on  the  north 
western  part  of  the  department  The  supply  of  fuel  is 
insufficient,  and  would  be  more  so  but  for  the  quantity  of 
peat  dug. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  anondissements.  as 
follows: — 

AiMb 

aqnan  Popnlatioii  in        Com- 

milal.        I8S1.  U3S.      mnnei. 

712  178.206  181,989  250 

604 


Chiaf 
Amiens 
Abbeville 
Doullens,  or 
Doulens  . 
Montdidier 
Peronne 


Sttutioii. 

Central  &S.W. 

W. 

}N. 

S. 
E. 


255 

354 
453 


132,717 

58,425 

67,881 
106.475 


133,300 

59,023 

69,271 
109.123 


172 

88 

144 
181 


2378     543,704    553,706     835 

The  number  of  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  is  41. 

In  the  aiTondlssement  of  Amiens  are— Amiens  (popula- 
tion in  1831, 31,457  town, 45,001  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
46,129  commune).  Corbie,  and  Picquigny, on  the  Somme; 
Poix  and  C^nty,  on  the  Celle  or  its  i^uents;  Senarpont, 
on  the  Bresle ;  and  Airaines  (population  1930).  Oisemont 
and  Hornoy,  in  the  district  between  these  three  rivers. 
Amiens  is  described  elsewhere.  [Akikns.]  Cocbie  has 
some  woollen  manufacttkrea  and  tan-mills ;  there  are  two 
yearly  fairs.  Picquigny  has  some  historical  note.  HereGuS- 
laume,  longue  Bp6e  (Long-Sword),  duke  of  Normandie,  was 
asssasinated,  a,d.  943  [Norxandik]  ;  and  here  Louis  XL 
had  an  interview  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  aj>.  1 475.  [Ed- 
ward IV.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  296.]  The  town,  whidi  is  on  the  left 
bank  of  tbe  river,  is  ill  built  The  townsmen  carry  on  some 
trade  in  linen.  Peat  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  both 
Corbie  and  Picquigny.  Poix  is  a  well  built  town :  it  has  a 
large  tile-yard  and  two  yearly  fairs.  CouQr.  or  Conti,  was  fo^ 
merly  the  capital  of  a  principality  which  gave  title  to  one  of 
the  branches  of  tiie  house  of  Bourbon :  it  has  a  manufactory 
of  hosiery  and  a  paper-mill,  and  the  townsmen  carry  on 
trade  in  com.  Oisemont  has  lime-works  and  brick-yards; 
and  tbe  townsmen  trade  in  grain,  wool,  and  horses.  Neat 
Picquignv  is  a  Roman  camp  in  tolerably  good  preservation  ■ 
it  is  ascribed  to  Ckaar. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Abbeville  are— Abbeville  (po- 
pulation in  1831,  19.162;  in  1836,  18,247),  La  Fertg.  St 
Valery  (population  3265),  and  Le  Crotoy,  on  the  Somme ; 
Rue  and  Cricy,  on  the  Maie ;  St  Riquier,  between  the 
Authie  and  the  Somme ;  Cayeux  (population  2549),  on  the 
coast  between  Somme  and  the  Bresle  ;  and  Gamaches,  on 
the  Bresle.  Abbeville  and  Cricy,  the  latter  the  scene  of  a 
memorable  battle  between  the  English  and  French,  under 
their  respective  kings  (a.d.  1346),  are  noticed  elsewhere. 
[Abbevillr  ;  Crbcy.]  St  Valery  b  at  the  mouth  of  ihe 
Somme,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  which  forms  the 
harbour.  The  town  is  on  tbe  side  of  a  hill;  it  has  large 
warehouses,  lopewalks,  and  ship-building  yards.  The 
harbour  u  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  300  tons,  but  the 
shifting  sandbanks  render  the  entrance  difficult  The  tide 
rises  about  12  feet  Considerable  trade  is  carried  on  ;  sail 
and  packing  cloth,  cordage,  and  glass  are  exported ;  and  an 
important  commission-trade  is  carried  on  in  the  wines, 
brandies,  and  other  productions  of  the  south  of  France. 
Vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  fisheries,  the  colonies,  and  the 
coasting-trade:  the  imports  are  conveyed  by  the  Somms 
navigation  up  to  Abbeville  and  Amiens  in  lighters  of  35  lo 
40  tons.  Communication  by  steam  has  been  established 
between  St  Valery  and  London.  There  is  one  yearly  &ir. 
St  Valery  has  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  and  a  free  naviga- 
tion-school. The  remains  of  a  Roman  poet  or  camp  and 
several  antiquities  have  been  discovered  on  the  slope  on 
which  the  town  stands.  Some  writers  have  represented  this 
as  the  port  from  which  Ouillaume  or  William  tbe  (^n- 
queror  sailed  for  the  conquest  of  England.  [NouiAjroiK.] 
Le  Crotoy  is  a  small. but  busy  fishing-town  on  the  north 
hank  of  the  Somme,  opposite  St  Valery.  Rue  has  some 
trade  in  fish,  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  wool :  it  was  once 
a  seaport,  hut  by  the  resession  of  the  sea  is  now  three  m 
ibur  miles  inland.  St  Riquier  was  antiently  called  Centale, 
snd  took  its  present  name  from  St  Riquier,  native  of  tlsa 
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town,  wIm  ibnndad  here,  in  the  seventh  century,  a  Benedie- 
tine abbey :  it  iiaaid  to  have  contained,  under  Loui*-le-Debon- 
naire,  2600  housei.  The  church  of  the  abbev  atill  remain*, 
and  is  the  finest  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  department 
after  the  cathedral  of  Amiens;  and  there  is  au  hospital. 
Some  trade  is  cag-ied  on  in  com  and  hemp.  Cayeus  is 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme;  it  has  a  lighthouse  to  guide 
vessels  amid  the  sands  which  line  this  part  of  the  coast 
Gamaches  was,  in  the  middle  ages,  a  place  of  strength ; 
and  there  are  yet  some  remains  of  its  ramparts  and  its 
castle ;  the  town  is  tolerably  well  built ;  it  has  a  linen 
manufactory,  a  pottery,  and  several  oil-mills. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Doullens  are— Doullens  (popu- 
lation in  1831,  2511  town,  3703  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
3912  commune)  and  Lucheuz,  on  the  Autbie  or  its  feeders, 
and  Domart,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Nieve.  Doullens  or 
Doulens  is  defended  by  a  double  citadel,  formed  by  two  forts 
or  citadels  communicating  with  each  other.  It  has  several 
public  offices,  fiscal  or  judicial,  a  theatre,  and  two  hospitals. 
There  is  a  fine  manu&ctory  for  cotton-yarn,  and  several  oil- 
mills  or  presses  for  seed-oil.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  coarse 
linen  for  wrappers,  and  in  corn,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  cattle. 
There  are  two  yearly  fail*  for  hoiMS,  cattle,  and  hardwares. 
This  town  was  taken  by  the  Huguenots,  a.d.  1S67,  and  re- 
taken by  the  Catholics  next  year.  Domart,  or  Dommart, 
sometime*  distinguished  as  Dommart-les-Ponthieu,  has 
two  yearly  Mrs  for  horses,  cattle,  drapery,  and  hardwares. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montdidier  are — Montdidier  (po- 
pulation in  1831,  3769;  in  1S36,  3790),  on  the  Dam  or  Don, 
a  branch  of  theAvre;  Roye  (population  3636)  and  Moreuil 
(population  1930  town,  1 941  whole  commune),  on  the  Avre ; 
and  Ailly,  on  the  Noye,  another  affluent  of  the  Avre. 
Montdidier  is  on  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river ;  it  is 
an  old  ill  built  town,  with  some  remains  of  the  fortifications 
whic^  formerly  defended  it.  It  has  several  government 
offices,  a  high  school,  and  an  agricultural  lociety.  Cotton 
yarn,  cotton  hose,  and  leather  are  manufactured;  and  trade 
is  carried  on  in  grain,  pulse,  cattle,  poultry,  peat,  and  coals. 
Roye  if  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Avre ;  it  has  narrow  streets  and  ill-built  houses.  The  town- 
hall,  a  Gothic  building,  is  in  the  public  square,  which  is 
large.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  yarn,  cotton  and 
woollen  stuffs,  stockings,  &c;  and  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  in  corn  and  flour  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  There 
is  one  yearly  fair.  Roye  was  a  place  of  strength  in  former 
times,  and  has  been  repeatedly  besieged.  Moreuil  has 
manufactures  of  hosiery  and  paper.  Peat  is  dug  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Ailly,  distinguished  as  Ailly -sur- Noye, 
has  a  paper-mill. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Peronne  are— Peronne  (popula- 
tion in  1831,  38U2;  in  1836,  4119),  Ham  (population  1663), 
and  Bray,  on  the  Somme;  Albert  (population  2668),  on  the 
Miraumont ;  and  Lihons  and  Nesle  (population  1 565  town, 
1643  whole  commune),  between  the  Somme  and  the  Avre.  Pe- 
ronne was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  middle  ages.  Charles- 
'  le-Simple  died  here  in  captivity,  a.d.929.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  well-known  interview  (a-s.  1468)  between  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  and  Charles,  duke  of  Bonrgogne  [Bousooonb], 
described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  '  Quentin  Durward.'  In 
A.D.  1536,  it  was  besieged  by  Henri  of  Nassau,  one  of  the 
officer*  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  but  without  success. 
Though  still  fortified  by  a  brick  rampart  and  a  ditch,  it  is 
no  longer  of  any  importance  as  a  fortress,  from  its  being 
commanded  by  the  neighbouring  heights.  The  town  has 
two  suburbs ;  the  house*  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  there 
are  two  churches,  a  nunnery,  a  high  school,  an  hospital,  and 
a  theatre.  Calico,  dimity,  muslin,  lawn,  and  other  cottons 
and  linens  an  manuihetured ;  also  leather,  seed  oil,  and  beet- 
root sugar.  Peat  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are 
thirteen  yearly  iairs,  and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in 
woven  goods  and  cattle.  Ham  is  situated  in  a  marsbv 
plain,  and  was  in  Ihe  middle  ages  a  place  of  strength.  It 
is  surrounded  by  the  ruins 'of  its  antient  fortifications,  and 
has  a  castle,  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  memorable  as  the 
place  of  confinement  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X.  There 
are  three  parish  churches  and  an  hospital.  The  townsmen 
manu&cture  blankets  and  cotton  goods,  beet-root  sugar, 
and  oiL  There  are  two  yearly  fairs  for  cattle  and  general 
merchandise.  General  Fo^  was  a  native  of  Ham.  Bray 
has  a  number  of  tan-yards.  Albert  has  a  manufactory  of 
cotton-yam,  a  bleach-ground,  a  paper-mill,  a  mint- work  for 
papei^hangings  and  calico,  and,  in  the  suburbs  >  saltpetre 
manufactory     Trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle.    There  is  at 


Albert  a  subterraneons  cavern,  or  quarry,  vaulted  with  th* 
moat  singular  petrifactions.  Nesle,  or  N8le,  has  an  hospi- 
tal, and  considerable  works  for  making  seed-oil,  beet-root 
sugar,  and  mustard. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  described,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Amiens,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Reims. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  C!our  Royale  of  Amiens  and 
of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  the  same  city.  It  returns 
seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  of 
education  it  is  rather  above  the  average  of  France.  Of  thf 
young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  44 
in  every  100  could  read  and  write;  the  average  of  France 
being  between  39  and  40. 

This  Dart  of  France  was  in  the  earliest  historical  period 
includea  in  the  territories  of  the  Ambiani  ('A^eun>oi),'  a 
Belgic  nation  of  inferior  importance.  Their  territories 
formed  part  of  what  Csesar  designates  Belgium,  a  name 
far  more  limited,  as  applied  to  the  country,  than  that  of 
Belgae,  given  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  Roman  division 
of  Gauli  the  Ambiani  was  included  in  the  province  of 
Belgica,  and  upon  the  subdivision  of  this,  in  Belgica  Se- 
cunda.  The  river  Somme  was  known  to  the  Romans 
as  the  Samara.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  by  the  name 
tpoviif  (tfoiSios  roTa/iov  UPoXai).  The  Britanni,  a  people 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  appear  to  have  occupied  the  sea- 
coast  near  the  mouth  of  the  Somme.  The  Gallic  or  Ro- 
man towns  included  in  the  limits  of  the  department  were 
Samarobriva,  Pontes,  Teucera,  Setuci,  and  Rodium.  Samb.- 
robriva  is  mentioned  by  Csesar,  and  appears  to  have  been  of 
some  importance  in  his  time ;  for  he  fixed  upon  it  as  the 
place  for  holding  a  general  assembly  of  the  Gauls  iDe  Bell. 
Gall.,  lib.  v.,  c.  24).  The  name,  which  is  Celtic,  sienifiea 
'  the  ford  or  passage  of  the  Samara  or  Somme,'  and  indicates 
the  situation  of  the  place.  Samarobriva  obtained  in  the 
later  period  of  the  Roman  domination  the  name  of  Am- 
biani, from  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  from  this 
name  is  derivea  its  modern  name  Amiens.  Pontes,  men- 
tioned in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  was  probably  at  Ponches, 
a  small  place  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Authie.  Possibly 
this  place  may  have  given  name  to  the  district  of  Ponthieu, 
or  Pontieu,  of  which  Abbeville  was  the  capital.  Teucera 
(inserted  in  the  Piutinger  Table)  was  between  Nemetacum 
(Arras)  and  Samarobriva  (Amiens),  perhaps  at  Tievre,  near 
the  Autbie,  which  is  just  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  de- 
partment. Setuci  (also  inserted  in  the  Peutinger  Table),  the 
name  of  which  D'Anville  conjectures  to  have  been  (}atuei, 
was  perhaps  near  C!ayeux,  between  Amiens  and  Roye ;  and 
Rodium  (.Peutinger  Table)  may  be  fixed  at  Roiglise,  or 
Roye-eglise,  near  Roye. 

On  uie  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  district 
passed  early  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks;  and  in  the 
middle  ases  constituted  part  of  the  province  of  Picardie. 
It  compnebends  the  greater  part  of  the  former  district*  of 
Ami^nais,  Santerre,  and  Ponthieu,  in  which  last  were  Pon- 
thieu, properly  so  called,  Vimeux,  and  Marquenterre.  Ham 
and  its  district  were  part  of  the  province  of  Vermandoi*.  It 
was  the  frequent  scene  of  hostilities  in  the  English  wars  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  in  the  Spanish 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth. 

SOMNA'MBULISM,  a  word  of  modern  origin,  which 
means  strictly  and  etymologically  eleep-tealking ;  and  in 
this  sense  is  synonymous  with  the  various  names,  noctiva- 
gatio.  noetiiurgium,  noctambulatio,  paromria  ambuUuu, 
nifpnobarit,  nyctobasit,  &c. ;  it  is  however  generally  used 
in  a  more  extended  signification  to  comprehend  all  the  phe- 
nomena that  take  place  when  a  person,  apparently  insensible 
to  external  objects,  acts  as  if  he  were  in  a  statu  of  conscious- 
ness: and  this  is  the  sense  which  the  word  will  bear  in 
this  article.  M.  Bertrand,  in  his  '  Traii6  du  Somnamhu- 
lisme'  (8vo.,  Paris,  1823),  divides  those  phenomena  into 
four  classes :  1,  essential  (or  proper)  somnambulism,  which 
arises  from '  some  particular  disposition  of  the  nervoua 
system  in  persons  who  in  other  respects  apparently  enjoy 
perfect  health ;  2,  symptomatic  (or  morbid)  somnambulism, 
which  occurs  in  the  course  of  certain  diseases ;  3,  artificial 
somnambulism,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  proceeding* 
employed  in  animal  magnetism  or  mesmerism ;  and,  4, 
ecstatic  somnambulism,  which  is  the  result  of  a  sort  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm.  The  same  division  of  the  subject  will 
be  here  adopted. 
I.  Euential  (or  Proper)  SwrmambuUem  is  intimateir 
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flonneeted  with  tba  subjeet  of  ileop  and  dreaming ; 
and  in  fact  *  a  eomnambalator,'  as  Dr.  Pritebard  sajrs, 
'is  notbing  but  a  dreamer  who  is  able  to  act  bis  dreams.' 
As  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  pbysiolog^y  of  these  two  phe- 
nomena would  here  be  out  of  place,  the  reader  must  consult 
the  articles  already  given  on  these  subjects.  This  form  of  som- 
nambulism was  noticed  by  the  antients.  The  author  of  the 
treatise  '  De  Morbo  Sacro.'  that  commonly  goes  under  the 
name  of  Hippocrates,  says  that '  he  knew  many  persons  who 
used  to  groan  and  cry  out  in  their  sleep,  and  others  that 
seemed  to  pant  for  breath  (rviyo/icvovc).  and  others  that 
would  get  up  and  run  out  of  the  house  and  act  like  mad- 
men tul  they  were  awakened,  afler  which  they  were  in 
good  health  and  sound  sense  as  before,  only  rather  pale  and 
weak.'  (torn,  i.,  p.  588,  ed.  Kiifan.)  Aristotle  tells  us  that 
'there  are  individuals  who  rise  in  their  sleep  and  walkabout, 
seeing  as  elearly  as  those  that  are  awake.'  Diogenes  Laer- 
tiiis  mentions  (De  Fitis  Philosopkorum,  Pyrrhn,  lib.  ix.)  that 
a  Stoic  philosopher  named  Theon  was  a  sleep-walker;  and 
Galen  says  (De  Motu  Mutculorum,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  4,  torn. 
iv.,  p.  439,  436,  ed.  K&hn)  that  he  would  not  beliere  that 
people  ever  fell  asleep  while  walking,  nntil  one  night 
when  walking  along  the  road  he  did  so  himself,  and 
went  on  for  about  a  furlong,  sleeping  and  dreaming,  till  at 
last  he  was  awakened  by  kicking  against  a  stone.  '  And 
this,'  adds  he, '  is  the  reason  why  people  cannot  go  on  walk- 
ing for  any  distance  in  their  sleep,  because  they  cannot 
meet  with  a  perfectly  smooth  road ;'  in  which  he  is  not  ouite 
correct,  as  we  often  find  that  both  the  bodily  and  intellec- 
tual powers  of  the  individual  are  more  active  and  developed 
in  his  sleep  than  when  he  is  awake,  and  that  he  is  then  able  to 
perform  feais  which  at  any  other  time  he  would  shudder  at. 
xhe  instances  on  record  of  this  species  of  somnambulism  are 
ao  numerous,  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  the  most  interest- 
ing ;  one  or  two  examples  however  taust  be  given,  and  for  a 
more  copious  collection  the  render  must  be  referred  to  some 
of  the  works  whose  titles  will  be  given  in  the  following  part 
of  this  article. 

The  following  case  is  reported  in  the  38tb  volume  of  the 
French  Bnnyclopadia.  on  the  highlv  respectable  authority 
ef  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  has  been  frequently 
copied  into  other  subsequent  publications.  It  is  the  case  of 
a  young  ecclesiastic,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up 
during  the  night  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  of  going  to 
bis  room,  taking  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  composing  and 
Writing  sermons.  When  he  had  finished  one  page  of  the 
paper  on  which  he  was  writing,  he  would  read  oyer  aloud 
what  ha  had  written,  and  correct  it.  Upon  one  occasion  he  had 
made  use  of  the  expression  —  '  Ce  divin  enfant.'  In  reading 
over  the  passage,  he  changed  the  word  *  divin '  into  *  adora- 
ble.' OtMerving  however  that  the  pronoun 'ce' could  not 
stand  before  the  word  'adorable,'  he  added  to  it  the  letter  /. 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  somnambulist  made  any 
nse  of  his  eyes,  the  archbishop  held  a  piece  of  pasteboai  d 
under  his  chin,  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  the  paper  upon 
which  he  was  writing;  but  he  continued  to  write  on,  with- 
out being  apparently  incommoded  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. The  paper  upon  which  he  was  writing  was  taken 
away,  and  other  paper  laid  before  him  ;  but  the  young 
ecclesiastic  immediately  perceived  the  change.  He  wrote 
pieces  of  music  while  in  this  state,  and  in  the  same  manner, 
with  his  eyes  closed :  the  words  he  placed  underneath  the 
music.  It  happened  upon  one  occasion  that  the  words  were 
written  by  him  in  too  large  a  character,  and  did  not  stand 
exactly  under  the  corresponding  notes  ;  he  soon  perceived 
the  error,  blotted  out  the  part,  and  wrote  it  over  again 
vith  great  exactness. 

Several  interesting  cases  of  somnambulism  will  be  found 
in  Muratori's  work,  Delia  Porta  delta  Fantatia  Humana  ; 
tome  of  them  given  on  the  authority  of  Gassendi.  One  of 
Gassendi's  somnambulists  used  to  rise  and  dress  himself  in 
his  sleep,  go  down  to  the  cellar  and  draw  wine  from  a  cask. 
He  appeared  to  see  in  the  dark  as  well  as  in  a  clear  day ; 
but  when  he  awoke,  either  in  the  street  or  cellar,  he  was 
obliged  to  grope  and  feel  his  way  back  to  his  bed.  He 
Always  answered  his  wife  as  if  awake,  but  in  the  morning 
tecoUectcd  nothing  of  what  bad  passed.  Another  sleep- 
walker, a  countryman  of  Gassendi's,  passed  on  stilts  over  a 
twolter.  torrent  in  the  night,  but  on  awaking  was  afraid  to 
return  before  daylight,  or  until  the  water  had  subsided. 
This  species  of  somnambulism  has  been  known  to  be  here- 
ditary. Horstius,  in  his  work  '  De  Natura,  Differentiis,  et 
Causueotum  qui  Dormiemes  ambulant'  (teu  'de  Noatam-  I 


batoniburi').  Lips.,  1  bti,  8to.,  p.  1 72.  mentiona  tlirae  brolbeic 
who  were  affected  with  it  at  the  same  time ;  and  Willis  knrw 
a  whole  family  that  was  subject  to  it.  Perhaps  however  these 
may  rather  be  considered  as  instances  of  the  influence  of  ex.- 
ample  and  of  the  power  of  unconscious  imitation,  which 
sometimes  renders  it  in  a  manner  eoalagioua.  Of  (bis  there 
is  a  curious  example  given  by  Dr.  Peui,  in  a  work  entitled 
'  Soretti  di  Medico  Argomento,'  Venex.,  Itjl3.  It  appears 
that  his  nephew,  after  reading  more  than  unce  the  history 
of  a  somnambulist,  was  himself  seixed  with  this  affection; 
and  also  that  the  servant  who  attended  him  soon  began  to 
exhibit  in  his  own  person  similar  phenomena. 

Essential  somnambulism  occurs  in  many  persons  fsays 
Dr.  Good)  without  any  manifest  predisponent  cause,  though 
it  is  generally  connected  with  a  considsrable  irritabUity  of 
habit.  A  morbid  state  of  the  stomach,  where  this  habit 
exists,  has  very  frequently  proved  an  exciting  cause;  and 
where  this  is  the  case,  the  attention  of  the  physician  muat  of 
course  be  directed  to  that  quarter.  With  respect  to  the 
mode  of  treatment  during  the  fit,  though  it  has  sometimes 
been  recommended  to  employ  violent  means,  so  as  to  awaken 
the  somnambulist  suddenly,  and  to  repeat  this  as  often  as 
the  attacks  como  on,  until  they  have  completely  ceased ;  yet 
M.  Bertrand  warns  us  against  such  a  proeeeding.  *  If,  in 
the  first  place,'  says  he,  *  sensibility  is  completely  extin- 
guished, idl  the  means  employed  to  awaken  the  somnam- 
bulist will  be  useless ;  secondly,  even  when  it  is  possible  to 
awaken  him  at  once,  the  sudden  shock  produces  serious 
consequences ;  thirdly,  as  somnambulism  is  often  the  result 
of  a  salutary  crisis  of  nature,  one  is  never  sure  of  not  hurt- 
ing the  patient  by  suppressing  it ;  and,lastly,  the  sudden  sus- 
pension of  a  habit  of  the  animal  economy  that  has  been  con- 
tracted for  a  long  time,  must  in  all  case*  be  attended  with 
danger.'  He  adds  that  the  best  plan  is  to  try  to  putoneseU 
in  connection  with  the  patient  by  entering  into  the  course 
of  ideas  by  which  he  is  occupied  during  the  attack,  and  so 
endeavour  to  direct  him  in  a  reasonable  manner. 

Further  information  respecting  this  species  of  somifMn- 
bulism  may  he  found  in  the  following  works,  besides  those 
already  quoted  and  referred  to: — Zacuti  Lusitani  Medicor. 
Princip.  Uitt.,  lib.  i.,  bjst.  IS ;  Jo.  Langii  Epitt.  MitcelL, 
lib.  ii.,  ep.  44 ;  Pet.  Salii  Diversi  Curat.  Partie.  Morb.,  cap. 
18;  Abercrombie  On  <A« /fi(«/^<iui/ Au>er« ;  Macnish's 
Anatomy  qf  Sleep;  Colquhoun's  ^reiifui/  Magnetitm  (from 
which  work  and  M.  Bertrand's  great  part  of  this  article  is 
abridged) ;  &c.  , 

II.  Symptomatic  or  Morbid  Sotimambulitm  generally 
presents  itself  as  one  of  the  phenomena  attending  cata- 
lepsy, for  a  general  account  of  which  singular  afiection  the 
reader  is  referred  to  tbe  article  on  that  subject;  as  however 
this  remarkable  part  of  the  disease  is  there  only  very  slightly 
alluded  to,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  enlarge  upon  it 
here.  This  form  of  somnambulism  (as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  antients ; 
but  there  are  many  cases  on  record  long  before  tbe  time  of 
Mesmer.  as  well  as  others  described  by  persons  unacquainted 
with  and  even  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  animal  mag- 
netism. The  following  case  is  given  by  Colquhoun,  on  the 
authority  of  Bsuvages,  and  may  be  found  in  greater  detail 
in  the  '  Hist,  de  l' AcadJmie  des  Sciences,'  for  the  year  1 742 : 
A  girl  of  twenty  years  of  age  was  {Vequently  attacked  with 
cataleptic  insensibility,  during  which  she  continued  stiff 
and  deprived  of  all  sensation,  whether  standing,  sitting,  or 
lying,  in  the  position  she  might  happen  to  be  in  at  the 
commencement  of  the  attack,  and  she  oould  be  pushed  for- 
ward, like  a  statue,  when  it  was  wished  to  remove  her  from 
one  place  to  another.  She  was  afterwards  placed,  in  a  dif- 
ferent state,  which  commenced  with  the  same  deprivation 
of  sense  and  motion,  but  at  intervals  presented  a  wonder- 
ful kind  of  animation.  She  first  became  motionless,  iheo, 
some  minutes  afterwards,  she  began  to  yawn,  sat  up  on  the 
bed,  and  enacted  tbe  following  scene,  which  she  repeated  at 
least  fifty  times.  She  spoke  with  an  unusual  livelineas  and 
cheerfulness,  and  what  she  said  was  a  continuation  of  what 
she  had  spoken  in  her  previous  fit,  or  a  repetition  of  some 
part  of  the  catechism  which  she  had  heard  read  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  She  frequently  addressed  her  acquaint- 
ances in  the  house,  and  sometimes  made  ironical  applica- 
tions of  moral  apophthegms  tft  them  under  feigned  names 
with  open  eyes,  and  such  gestures  as  she  had  made  the 
previous  evening.  That  during  all  this  time  she  was  iMt 
awake,  is  clear  from  various  experiments.  A  hand  was  sud- 
denly passed  near  her  eyes.  Without  producing  any  motion  io 
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the  eye-lidi «»  any  attempt  to  erade  tt,  or  iatempting  bar 
■peech  in  the  alightest  decree.    The  «ame  thing  happened 
when  a  finger  was  suddenly  approached  close  to  bar  »y%  or 
a  burning  taper  held  so  near  to  it  that  the  hair  of  her  eye- 
lids was  actually  burnt,  and  also  when  any  one  called  loudly 
into  her  ear  from  behind,  or  threw  a  itone  against  the  bad- 
stead.     Nay  more,  brandy  and  spirit  of  hartshorn  were 
poured  into  her  eyes  and  mouth ;  Spanish  snuCT  was  blown 
into  her  nostrils;  she  was  pricked  viifa  needles;  her  fingers 
were  wrenched ;   the  ball  of  her  eye  was  touched  with  a 
feather,  and  even  with  the  finger :  she  manifested  not  the 
slightest   sensation.     During  these   trances    she    always 
began    to  speak  with  more  than   usual  animation;    soon 
afterwards,  she  sang  and  laughed  aloud,  attempted  to  get 
out  of  bed,  and  at  length  sprang  out  of  it  and  uttered 
a  cry  of  joy.     She  kept  the  middle  way  between    the 
bedsteads    as  well    as    when    awake,    and    never    came 
against    them — turned    dexterously    round    between    the 
bedsteads  and  a  concealed  closet,  without  ever  groping  her 
way  or  touching  the  objects;   and  after  turning  round,  she 
returned  to  her  bed,  covered  herself  with  the  cloihes,  and 
again  became  stifT  as  at  the  commencement.    She  then 
awoke,  as  if  from  a  profound  sleep,  and  when  she  perceived, 
from  the  appearance  of  tbe  bystanders,  that  she  must  have 
bad  her  fiis  again,  she  wept  tbe  whole  day  for  shame,  and 
never  knew  what  bad  happened  to  her  during  the  paroxysm. 
The  above  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  most  wonderful  cases 
of  somnambulism  occurring  during  a  cataleptic  seizure,  but 
it  has  been  cbosen  on  account  of  the  respectable  authority 
on  which  it  rests.    Those  recorded  by  M.  Petetin  (Mimoire 
9ur  la  Decnuverte  de*  Phinominei  que  prism t«nt  la  Catalep- 
tic et  le  Sonmambulitme,  ^c,  1 787 ;  and  Electridtb  Animale 
prouvce  par  la  Dicouverte  det  Phinomenet  Physiquet  et 
Moraux  de  la  Cataleptie  HyiUrique,  et  de  let  Varieltt, 
Lyon,  1808),  are  not  perhaps  less  autlientio,  but  certainly 
carry  less  weight  with  them  on  account  of  theirnumier; 
for  no  one  can  help  being  struck  with  the  somewhat  start- 
ling announcement,  that  of  a  disease  so  rare  that  its  exist- 
ence has  been  doubled  by  many  writers'  {Copland,  Pict.  of 
Piacl.  Med.),  no  less  than  eight  cases  should  have  been  seen 
by  a  single  practitioner  in  the  course  of  his  practice,  all  «f 
which  presented  similar  and  ma>t  remarkable  phenomena. 
Indeed  one   may  suspect  that    he  was   himself  doubtful 
whether  his  work  would  be  believed,  as  be  did  not  venture 
to  publish  it  during  his  life;  but  it  should  at  the  same  time 
be  added  that  there  is  no  other  reason  whatever  to  call  in 
question  ihe  accuracy  of  his  statements,  as  his  own  charac- 
ter both  for  talent  and  booetly  was  highly  rexpectable,  and 
bis  experiments  were  performed  in  the  preeence^of  satisfac- 
tory  witnesses.   Perhaps  with  some  persons  bis  observations 
will  receive  more  credu  from  the  fact  that,  when  bis  experi- 
ments and  discoveries  were  first  made,  he  was  not  an  advo- 
cate for  the  doctrines  of  animal  magnetism,  and  that,  even 
after  be  had  found  reason  to  change  his  opinion  on  the  sub- 
iect,  he  still  continued  to  explain  tbe  phenomena  which  he 
had  obse^^'cd  by  quite  a  different  hypothesis.    An  account 
of  the  contents  of  bis  works  may  be  found  in  the  Hiiloire 
Ctitique  du  Magnitieme  Animal,  by  Deleuze  {i  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1819) ;  and  in  tbe  Bapporti  et  Ditcuetioni,  ^.  *ur 
le  Magnitieme  Animal,  by  Foissac  (Svo.,  Paris,  1833).   One 
of  tbe  most  extraordinary  phenomena  of  this  species  of  som- 
nambulism is  tbe  transference  of  the  faculties  from  their 
usual  and  appropriate  organs  to  tho  epigastrium  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and 
toes ;   another  is  tbe  slill  mora  surprising  faculty  of  previ- 
aiun.   By  tbe /ocu/iy  qf  previHon  it  is  not  meant  that  som- 
nambulists enjoy  an  unlimited  power  of  reading  the  pages 
of  futurity,  but  merely  that  they  predict  with  the  greatest 
precision  and  accuracy  tbe  different  symptoms  and  obanges 
that  are  to  take  place  in  tbe  course  of  their  disease.    This 
power  is  sometimes  further  extended.     In  both  of  these 
phenomtna,  as  well  as  in  several  other  respects,  mor- 
bid or  symptomatic  somnambulism  ofli»rs  •  striking  simi- 
larity to  the  phenomena  of  the  two  following  ipeoieB;  but  as 
it  is  impossible  here  to  go  fully  into  the  aubject,  it  is  per- 
haps better  to  leave  it  untoucoed,  and  to  refer  the  r«ader 
for  the  details  of  tbe  facts,  and  for  the  evidence  on  which 
they  rest,  to  some  of  the  above-mentioned  works.     (1^ 
also  a  posthumous  essay  by  Deleuze,  entitled  Mimoire  t»r 
la  Facullc  de  Priviiion,  8vo..  Paris.  1836.) 

III.  Artificial  Somnambulitm,  or  that  which  is  occasioned 
by  tbe  proceedings  employed  in  animal  magnetism,  is  not 
expressly  mentioned  by  any  antieat  writer,  but  tbe  follow- 


ing cnriovt  liDW  by  Selon  have  bean  appliad  tp  Uu«  profxw 
by  Colquhoun; — 

naXX^n  t  U  JXiyifc  Miryqc  fiya.  ylyvtrat  iKyta 
Koit  av  ne  Xiaavr*  4*f  fippata  toif. 

Tiv  Ik  KOKcSt  votaetn  cvni^vov  ipya^tae  rs 
'Atfii/ume  xctpoiy  di^a  riBife'  iyt^. 

Thus  translated  by  Grotius : 

*  Smp*  dolor  teaols  morbot  produxit  acerbos, 
l^tlen  qiMM  nullb  sit  medkaiuiaibus, 
SoefMt  itlu  Novo  jaotatsm  eurporla  asta 
Cintaotu  lAiuim  reddidit  una  maaus.' 

Stub.,  FML,  at.  9,  {  IS,  f.  (9. 

The  following  verse  in  Plautui  (Amphitr.,  i.,  1-157)  bat 
also  been  supposed  by  some  persons  to  allude  to  the  sama 
manipulations :  '  Quid  si  ego  ilium  tractim  tangam,  ut  dor- 
miat  T  where  '  traetim  tangere'  is  explained  to  mean  '  sea- 
sim  et  leniter  tangere,  manum  trahendo,  non  iottigendo; 
quod  faoiunt  nutrices,  blande  et  tracta  menu  paipaotei 
infantulos,  ut  somnum  capiant.'    (Facciol.,  Lex.)    As  an 
account  of  the  doctrines  of  Mesmer  has  been  already  given 
under  the  head  of  Anim /^l  Maonetism,  it  will  be  sufficient 
here  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  Somnambulism  as  ocea' 
sioned  by  it.'    There  has  been  so  much  of  'knavery  an4 
credulity'  (to  use  the  words  of  that  article)  displayed  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  animal  magnetism,  that  it  is  of 
more  than  usual  importance  to  select  only  those  instances 
which  reat  on  the  most  unexceptionable  evidence;  accord- 
ingly nothing  will  be  noticed  bere  except  the  '  Rapport  stir 
les  Experiences  MagnMiques  faites  par  la  Comaiisaion  df 
rAcadimie  Royale  de  Medecine   [a  Paris],   lu  dans  lea 
S6eDcee  des  SI  et  SB  Juin,  1831,  parM.  Husson,  Rappor- 
teur.'   In  this  Report  the  experiments  are  distributed  int* 
four  divisions:    I,  Magnetism  without  effect;    3,  Magne- 
tism with  slight  effects ;  3,  Effects  produced  by  etmui,  mo- 
notony, and  imagination ;  and  4,  Effects  probably  depeDding 
only  upon  magnetism.    The  whole  is  well  worth  reading, 
but  there  is  only  room  here  for  one  extract  from  it,  which 
relates  to  a  case  that  was  communicaiad  to  tbe  surgical 
section  of  the  French  Academy  on  April  16, 1829,  by  Jules 
Cloquet,  and  which  occupied  twoof  its  meetings  in  iu  invea- 
tigaiion.  It  is  that  of  a  lady,  aged  sixty-four,  who  eensulied 
M.  Cloquet,  April  8, 1829,  on  accountof  an  ulcerated  oanetr 
on  tlie  right  breast,  of  several  years'  standing,  wbiob  wa« 
combined  with  a  considerable  swelling  (engorgeKtetit)  tt 
the  corresponding  axillary  glands.   M.  Cliapelain,  tba  phy- 
sieiau  attending  this  lady,   who  bad  magnetized  her  tm 
some  months,  bad  obtained  no  other  result  than  that  W 
producing  a  most  profound  sleep,  during  which  all  sensi- 
bility appeared  to  be  annihilated,  while  the  ideas  retained 
all  their  clearness.    He  proposed  to  M.  Cloquet  to  u|ierBi« 
upon  her  while  she  was  plunged  in  this  magnetip  sleep. 
Tbe  latter,  having  deemed  the  pperatioo  indispensable,  con- 
sented.   "The  two  previous  evenings  this  lady  was  magne- 
tized several  times  by  M.  Chapelain,  who,  in  her  somnam- 
bulism, disposed  her  to  anbmit  to  the  operation,  although, 
when  awake,  she  rejected  the  idea  with  horror.    Upon  tbe 
day  appointeid  M.  Cloquet  found  the  patient  dressed  and 
seated  in  an  elbow-chair,  in  tbe  attitude  of  a  person  enjoy- 
ing a  quiet  natural  sleep.     She  had  however  been  thrown 
into  a  state  of  somnambulism;  and  ulked  with  great  calm* 
ness  of  the  operation.     She  undressed  herselt  and    tat 
down  upon  a  chair;  M.  Chapelain  supported  the  rigbt  arot, 
tbe  left  was  permitted  to  hang  down  at  the  side  of  the  body. 
M.  Cloquet  deliberately  performed  the  operation,  which 
lasted  from  ten  to  twelve  minutes,  and  tbe  tumour  was  #&• 
tirpatecL    During  all  this  time  the  patient  continued  t* 
converse  quietly  with  the  operator,  and  did  not  exhibit  the 
slightest  sign  of  sensibility.    There  was  no  motion  of  tho 
limbs  or  of  tbe  features,  no  cbanga  in  the  respimiiun  not 
in  tbe  voice;  no  emotion  even  in  the  pulse.  The  patient  con^ 
tinued  in  tbe  samo  state  of  automatic  indifereno*  and  im* 
passibility  in  wbiob  she  bad  beeu  aomo  minutes  beforo  tfao 
operation.    There  was  no  occasion  to  bold,  but  only  to  tup- 
port  her.    A  ligature  was  applied  to  one  of  the  tboracia 
arteries,  which  tod  been  opened  during  tbe  extraction  of  the 
glands.    Tbe  wound  was  united  by  means  of   adhesivo 
plaster,  and  dreesed.     The  patient  was  put  to  bed  wbilo 
still  in  a  state  of  somnambulism,  in  which  sIm  was  left  for 
forty-eight  hours.    An  hour  after  tbe  operation  there  ap- 
peared a  slight  bomorrbage,  which  was  attendi>d  with  no 
consequence.    The  first  dressing  was  taken  off  o>  the  1 4th. 
and  the  wound  was  tdeaned  and  dressed  anew ;  tho  patient 
exhibited  no  sensibility  or  pain,  and  the  pulse  preserved 
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tt<  ttitud  nte.  After  this  dressing  M.  Chapelain  awakened 
the  patient,  whose  somnambulic  sleep  had  continued  from  an 
hour  previous  to  the  operation,  that  is  to  say,  for  two  days. 
She  did  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  what  had 
passed  in  the  interral;  but  upon  boing  informed  of  the 
operation,  and  seeing  her  children  around  her,  she  expe- 
rienced a  very  lively  emotion,  which  the  magnetixer  checked 
by  immediately  setting  her  asleep.  The  only  doubt  or 
objection  that  the  writer  has  ever  seen  raised  with  respect 
to  the  above  case,  is  that  it  does  not  appear  certain  that  the 
patient  was  not  in  a  state  of  antesthesia  before  she  wag 
thrown  into  the  magnetic  trance ;  but  this  is  so  very  far- 
fetched and  improbable,  that  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  con- 
fessing that  the  fact  of  an  artificial  state  of  antesthesia 
having  been  produced  is  indisputable.  With  respect  to 
the  pnenomanon  of  somnambulism  as  caused  by  mes- 
merism, or  animal  magnetism,  the  writer  only  wishes 
to  add  most  distinctly  and  explicitly  that  so  much  credu- 
lity and  deception  have  been  brought  to  light  in  connection 
with  it,  that  a  person  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  sifting  and 
weighing  the  evidence  on  which  each  of  the  alleged  in- 
stances rests ;  but  that,  after  all  this  mass  of  knavery  and 
fcUy  has  been  cleared  away,  there  still  remain  a  large  num- 
ber of  instances  which  cannot  be  disbelieved  without  dis- 
carding all  historical  evidence  whatever.  For  more  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  the  reader  may  consult,  besides  the 
works  already  quoted,  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Townshend's 
work  on  Somnambulism,  and  '  Le  Magn£tisme  Animal  en 
France,'  by  M.  Bertrand,  Paris,  1826. 

IV.  Ee*tatie  SomnambuUtm. — M.  Bertrand  has  given 
this  name  to  that  species  which  is  produced  by  a  high  ex- 
altation of  the  mind,  and  becomes  in  a  manner  infectious 
by  sjrmpathy  in  such  persons  as  are  predisposed  and  sub- 
jected to  the  same  influences.    Of  this  last  species,  the 
dtvotional  eabui*  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  and  the 
most  remarkable ;  and  this  has  been  supposed  tp  have  had 
some  connexion  with  the  oracles  and  other  miraculous 
stories  of  antiquity.    M.  Bertrand  has  however,  for  obvious 
reasons,  selected  his  instances  from  four  different  periods  in 
modern  times,  in  each  of  which  the  devotional  ecstasis  ap- 
peared as  a  sort  of  epidemic,  and  presented  symptoms  very 
similar  to  those  occurring  in  the  three  former  species  of 
■omnambulism.    The  first  series  of  phenomena  are  those 
which  took  place  in  connexion  with  the  burning  of  the  un- 
happy Grandier  on  the  charge  of  sorcery  at  Loudun,  in  1 634, 
•n  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  Bayle  [Diet.  Hitt., 
art '  Grandier') ;  or  in  the  *  Hist,  dea  Diables  de  Loudun,' 
by  a  Protestant  Refugee,  Amat,  1693,  12mo.    The  next  in- 
ttances  are  extracted  troxa  a  scarce  work  entitled  'Th£Stre 
Saeri  dea  Civennes,'  and  relate  to  the  French  Protestants 
who,  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  1685, 
went  by  the  name  of  the  '  Trembleurs  des  Civennes,'  and 
were  persecuted  and  massacred  in  those  mountains.    The 
third  epidemic  broke  out  at  the  tomb  of  the  AbbS  Ptris  in  the 
church  of  St.  MMar4  at  Paris,  about  the  year  1731.  'These 
are  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  as  having  been  selected 
by  Hume  to  oppose  to  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament. 
Ijie  original  and  authentic  account  of  ihem  was  published 
by  M.  Carr6  de  Montgeron,  in  a  work  entitled  '  La  V6rite  des 
Miracles  op^rts  k  llntercession  de  M.  De  Pfiris,'  &&,  2 
vols.  4to.,  1 737, 174 1 ;  and  they  are  examined  at  some  length 
and  with  great  acuteness  by  Bishop  Douglas,  in  his '  Criterion, 
or  Miracles  Examined,'  &c.  To  these  he  has  added,  fourthly, 
some  oonsiderations  on  the  state  produced  in  the  patients 
who,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  exorcised  by 
a  priest  named  Gassner,  at  Ratisbon.    An  account  of  these 
(supnosed)  miraculous  cures  is  to  be  found  in  a  work  en- 
titled '  L'Antimagnfttisme ;  ou  Origine,  Progtis,  Decadence, 
Renouvellement,  et  Refutation  du  Magnltisme  Animal.' 
Svo.,  Londres,  1784  (pronounced  by  M.  Deleuie  to  be  the 
ablest  puUicatlon  that  had  appeared  against  the  doctrines 
of  Mesmer),  which  account  is  extracted  from  a  work  called 
'  Procds-verhal  des  Operations  Merveilleuses,  &«.,  par  le 
Miniature  du  Sieur  Gassner,'  &c.,  Schillingafurat,  1775.   As 
however  neither  these  nor  many  other  examples  that  might 
be  brought  forward  can  be  fully  noticed  here,  it  has  been 
thought  sufficient  to  point  out  the  places  where  further  in- 
formation may  be  procured. 

S9HNER,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  ac- 
eording  to  the  account  given  by  his  wife  and  son,  March 
3011^1606 ;  but  according  to  the  register  of  the  parish  of 
ii«?^*'ff ''**••  ''•  "**  baptised  there  on  November  otii. 
His  fathet  «as  registrar  of  the  court  of  Canterbury 
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under  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  who  was  then  commiaianr.  H« 

was  sent  to  the  free-school  of  that  <ntv,  where  he  acquuva  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Latin.  He  waa  next  placed  as 
clerk  to  his  father  in  the  eoclesiaatical  courts  of  the  dioceso, 
and  afterwards  preferred  to  an  offiee  in  the  courts  by  arch- 
bishop Laud.  His  natural  bent  was  to  the  study  of  anti- 
quities, in  which  he  waa  encouraged  by  Dr.  Meric  Ca- 
saubon,  one  of  the  prebendaries. 

In  1640  he  published '  The  Antiquities  of  Canterbury.' 
4to.,  a  work  which  gained  him  considerable  reputation,  and 
which  was  afterwards  reprinted  and  enlarged  by  Nicholas 
Batteley,  fol.,  Lend.,  1 703.  Somner's  next  production  was 
an  Appendix  to  the  first  part  (all  that  was  published)  of 
Casaubon's  Commentary  '  De  Quatuor  linguis,*  1 2 mo.. 
Lend.,  1650,  showing  the  relation  of  the  German  with  the 
Saxon  language.  In  1652  he  added  a  most  valuable  Glos- 
sary to  Sir  Roger  Twysden's  '  Decern  Scriptores.'  He  was 
now  urged  by  his  friends  to  make  a  Saxon  Dictionary,  but 
as  this  was  a  work  which  reauired  time  and  great  labour,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  shoula  have  sufficient  means  of  sup- 
port while  engaged  upon  it.  Sir  Henry  Spelman  had 
founded  at  Cambridge  a  lecture  for  *  promoting  the  Saxon 
tongue,  either  by  reading  it  publicly  or  by  the  editini;  of 
Saxon  Manuscripts;'  and  this  lecture  being  vacant  in  1657, 
archbishop  Usher  recommended  Somnertothe  then  patron 
Roger  Spelman,  grandson  of  the  founder.  Accordingly 
Somner  had  the  salary,  and  went  on  with  the  work,  which 
waa  published  at  Oxford,  in  folio,  in  1659. 

A  short  time  before  the  Restoration,  Somner  was  impri- 
soned in  the  castle  of  Deal  for  endeavouring  to  procure  sig- 
natures to  a  petition  for  a  free  parliament. 

In  1660  he  was  made  master  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Canterbury,  and  about  the  same  time  auditor  of 
Christ  Church.  In  this  year  he  published  in  quarto  his 
'  Treatise  on  Gavelkind,'  his  last  publication.  He  died 
March  30th,  1669. 

He  left  behind  him  various  manuscript  coUeetiona,  and 
two  or  three  treatises,  one  of  which, '  Of  the  Roman  Ports 
and  Forts  in  Kent,'  was  published  at  Oxford,  8vo,,  1693,  by 
Brome.  Another,  *  De  Portu  Iccio,'  translated  into  Latin 
by  Mr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Gibson,  wab  published  at  Oxford, 
8vo.,  1694.  To  the  former  of  these  a  Life  of  Somner  is 
nreflxed  by  White  Kennet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peter- 
ftorougb. 

Somner  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  St  Margaret's 
Church,  Canterbury,  where  there  is  an  inscription  to  his 
memory.  His  books  and  manuscripts  were  purchased  by 
the  dean  and  cliapter  of  Canterbury,  and  they  are  still  in 
the  Cathedral  library ;  a  catalogue  of  them  is  appended  to 
Kennet's  Life  of  Somner.  Somner  gave  great  assistance  to 
Dugdale  anil  Dodsworth,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Monas- 
ticon  Anglicanum.'  Among  his  friends  and  correspondents 
were  the  archbishops  Laud  and  Usher,  Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  Sir  William  Dugdale,  Burton  the 
antiquary,  Sir  John  Marsham,  and  Elias  Ashmole. 

(White  Kennet's  Life;  Pief.  to  the  Roman  I^U  and 
Pbrtt;  Biographia  Britatmioa;  and  Gough'a  Britith  To- 
pography, vol.  i..  p.  443.) 

SONCHUS  (v<7xoc)>  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  be> 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Composite ;  suborder  Cicho- 
races.  It  is  characterised  by  a  many-flowered  bead,  invo- 
lucre imbricated  with  scales,  swdling  at  the  base.  Recep- 
tide  naked.  Fruit  transversely  striated.  FVppus  simple, 
sessile.  The  species  are  inhabitants  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America.  De  Caudolle  enumerates  forty-five 
species,  of  which  four  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.  They 
are  not  used  in  medicine,  but  some  of  Uiem  are  cultiTated 
in  gardens. 

The  most  common  species  is  the  Soncfuu  oleraeeut,  the 
eommon  sow-thistle.  It  baa  downy  subumbellate  flower- 
stalks;  a  glabrous  involucre;  lyrato-runcinate  leaves,  upper 
ones  lanceolate  sagittato-amplexicaul  at  the  base,  all  den- 
tato-ciliate.  This  plant  is  found  commonly  in  waate  places 
and  cultivated  ground  all  over  the  world.  It  has  small 
yellow  flowers  and  a  conical  involucre  when  in  seed,  and  is 
greedily  fed  upon  by  many  animals. 
'i9.ari>«n«w( corn  sow-thistle):  flower-stalks  corymbose ;  in- 
volucre glandiloie-hispid  ;  leaves  denticulate,  cordate  at  the 
base,  oblongo-lunceolate,  loner  ones  sinuato-runcinate.  It 
is  frequent  in  corn-6elds  in  this  country  and  the  southern 
paru  of  Europe,  and  in  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found 
it  in  Greece,  and  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  same  plant 
as  the  'iyxt  Inooc  of  Dioscorides. 
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SCVNDRTO.    (yALTBi.i.iirA.] 

SONG,  a  tenn  applied  toeither  a  sbort poetical  or  ainiiaal 
composition,  but  most  fi«qaently  to  the  two  inunion. 

As  a  poetical  composition  it  may,  according  to  Dr.  Aikin, 
*  be  largely  defined  a  short  poem,  divided  into  portions  of 
returning  measure,  and  turning  upon  some  single  thought 
or  feeling.'  As  a  union  of  the  two  arts,  Rousseau  deDoribes 
Song  (chatuon)  as  a  very  brief  lyrical  poem,  founded  com- 
monly on  agreeable  subgects,  to  which  is  added  a  melody 
for  the  purpose  of  singing  it  on  familiar  occasions,  either 
at  table  among  friends,  or  to  a  beloved  object,  and  even 
when  alone,  to  dissipate  the  ermtd  of  the  rion,  or  to  lighten 
the  care  aud  labours  of  the  poor. 

As  denoting  a  musical  composition.  Song  is  used,  in 
this  country,  to  signify  a  vocal  melody  of  any  length  or 
character,  and  not  confined  to  a  single  movement ;  and  while 
the  solemn,  sublime  air  of  the  oratorio,  and  the  aria  grande 
of  the  Italian  opera,  are  frequently,  though  erroneously, 
called  by  this  name,  the  same  is  biestowed  on  the  short, 
simple,  unpretending  ballad.  But  this  is  only  one  instance 
among  many  of  the  defective  state  of  our  musical  nomencla- 
ture. Of  the  varieties  of  Song,  see  Air,  BALi.iU>t  Can- 
zonet. The  term  however  is  not  absolutely  unlimited  in 
its  meaning,,  for,  as  i»'gards  performance,  it  is  confined  to 
an  air  far  a  single  \aice ;  tbough  formerly  the  word  was 
considered  as  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  sing,  and 
signified  anything  sung.  Thus  our  composers  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  often  entitled  their  pro- 
ductions fur  more  than  one  voice, '  Part-Songs.' 

Concerning  tneSo*^*,  or  "SitSKta,  of  the  Greeks,  we  refer  to 
our  article  Music,  p.  24,  col.  2,  and  Scolium .  Of  the  Roman 
Song,  musically  considered,  we  are  without  information. 
More  of  war  than  of  taste  in  their  nature,  the  Romans  be- 
stowed little  thought  on  music,  and  coldly  adopted  what  was 
transmitted  by  the  elegant  Greeks.  But  as  we  have  before 
ventured  to  assert,  and  now  repeat,  musie,  as  the  term  is 
at  present  understood,  is  an  art  exclusively  modem,  and 
cannot  be  said  to  have  existed  till  the  invention,  or  at  least 
the  use,  of  counterpoint. 

'  Rousseau  claims  fbr  the  French  pre-eminence  in  song- 
writing  ;  if  not  for  tbe  melody  of  the  music,  at  least  for  the 
•pirit,  wit,  and  grace  of  the  words.  In  tenderness  however 
and  in  priqrity  as  to  the  time  at  which  we  suppose  it  to  have 
had  its  birth,  the  music  of  the  Irish  for  excels  that  of  the 
French ;  aud  for  strength  of  fseling  and  energy  of  expres- 
sion, the  early  lyric  poetry  of  Scotland  may  challenge  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  most  favoured  nation.  What  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  Scottish  music — but  much  of  which  we 
believe  lo  have  originated  in  Ireland — yields,  to  nothing  of 
the  kind  in  distinctness  and  force  of  character,  in  beauty 
and  pathos.  In  Russian,  Swiss,  and  Spanish  melodies, 
great  and  agreeable  natioUHlity  is  undeniable ;  and  not  less 
is  found  in  the  rustic  music  of  the  Neapolitans  and  Vene- 
tians. 

In  England  Song  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  passed  out 
of  its  infant  state,  whether  connidered  in  relation  to  music 
or  poetry,  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and 
though  we  have  some  lyrio  produotioos  of  merit  before  the 
time  of  Sbakapere,  yet  they  are  so  hm  in  number,  that  with 
him  and  his  contemporaries  this  species  of  verse  may  be 
said  to  have  begun  really  to  flourish.  But  of  the  music  set 
to  these  songs  scarcely  any  remains,  and  what  is  handed 
down,  though  generally  equal  to  that  produced  during  the 
same  periodhin  otlier  parts  of  Europe,  is,  with  an  occasional 
exception,  so  nearly  devoid  of  all  those  elements  which 
constitute  nelody,  as  to  be  almost  worthless.  A*  tbe  seven- 
teenth century  advanced,  the  number  of  our  poets  who  suc- 
ceeded in  song-writing  increased  fast,  and  Henry  Lawes 
-was  the  composer  who  at  the  same  time  wrought  that 
change — or,  rather,  set  that  example— which  his  finend  Mil- 
ton ascribes  to  him.  {.Sonnet  to  Lcmet.)  The  civil  wars 
checked  the  progress  of  song,  so  for  certainly  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  music :  but  at  the  Restoration  lyric  poetry  reco- 
vered its  gaiety,  and  song-composers  began  to  appear; 
though  Ull  Purcell  roso  up  no  one  seems  to  have  poesessed 
much  twent,  if  Matthew  Lock's  single  air  in  Macbeth  does 
not  entitle  him  to  be  named  as  an  exception. 

Tbe  poetry  of  modem  Songs  has,  in  too  many  instances, 
degenerated,  while  the  music  of  them  has  gradually  improved. 
England,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  till  a 
recent  period,  furnished  its  fbll  share  of  beautiful  songs 
(this  term  excluding  all  airs  of  greater  pretensions)  to  the 
xcnenl  stock.  France  rather  later  began  to  "Hitribute  its 
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foir  quota ;  and  however  opinions  may  diflhr  respecting  the 
merit  of  earlier  French  melodies,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that 
they  may  now  compete  with  those  of  most  other  nations. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  Germany  is  at  present,  and 
has  been  for  many  years,  taking  the  lead  in  this,  as  in  higher 
departments  of  music  Gterman  oomposers  most  commonly 
think  much,  and  henoe  that  truth  of  expression  and  depth 
of  feeling  which  are  so  apparent  in  their  vocal  compositions, 
qualities  which  are  introducing  their  productions  into  every 
oircle  where  the  beauties  of  the  art  are  clearly  perceived  and 
jttsily  valued. 

SONG  OF  BIRDS.  The  Hon.  Daines  Harrington  define* 
a  bird's  tong  as  *  a  succession  of  three  or  more  different  notes^ 
whiob  are  eontiDued  without  interraption  during  the  same 
interval  with  a  musical  bar  of  four  erotchets  in  an  adagio 
movement,  or  while  a  pendulum  swings  four  seconds.'  But 
in  this  definition  he  excludes  the  call  of  a  cuckoo  and  the 
c&tcMn^  of  a  ben,  theseconsistingof  only  two  notes;  'while,' 
he  says, '  the  short  bursts  of  singing-birds  contending  with 
each  other,  are  equally  distinguished  from  what  I  call  «ofV 
by  their  not  continuing  for  four  seconds.'  '  Notes,'  tbe  same 
author  adds,  '  are  no  more  innate  in  birds  than  language  is 
in  man,  and  depend  entirely  upon  the  master  under  whom 
they  are  bred,  as  far  as  their  organs  enable  them  to  imitate 
tbe  sound»  which  they  have  frequent  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing.' By  such  note*  however  we  presume  tbe  writer  mean* 
those  of  imitation,  and  in  tbe  term  '  master '  includes  the 
parent  of  the  young  bird.  For  though  birds  are  ollen 
taught  to  sing  musical  tunes,  strictly  so  termed,  by  human 
masters,  yet  many  leara  what  may  be  called  appreciable 
melodies,  from  the  mala  parent,  or  from  others  of  its  own 
species.  Mr.  Barrington  further  says  that '  Birds  in  a  wild 
state  do  not  commonly  sing  above  ten  weeks  in  a  year ; 
while  the  bird  in  a  cage  sings,  perhaps,  nine  or  ten  months.' 
He  denies  that  the  singing  of  the  male  bird  in  the  spring  is 
only  to  please  its  mate  during  incubation,  for  that  the 
greater  number  of  birds  do  not  sing  at  all.  Tbe  caged  bird 
which  sings  during  the  far  greater  part  of  the  year  cannot 
do  so  from  the  alleged  inducement;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
be  is  only  contending  with  some  other  bird;  or,  indeed, 
against  any  sort  of  continued  noise.  The  song  of  birds,  he 
observes,  is  rarely  reduceableto  musicalnotation ;  1st,  because 
its  rapidity  is  often  so  gieat,  and  it  is  so  uncertain  when  it 
will  stop,  that  the  notes  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  musical  bar, 
in  any  time  whatsoever;  and,  Siidly,  because  the  pitch  of 
most  birds  is  higher  than  that  of  any  instrument.  Dr.  WoU 
laston  tells  us,  in  vol.  1 10,  p.  3U6,  of  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,'  that  the  pitch  of  the  chirp  of  tbe  sparrow 
'  seems  to  be  about  four  octaves  above  b  in  the  midiile  of 
tbe  piano-forte.' 

Mr.  Barrington  thinks  that  all  birds  of  the  same  species 
sing  in  the  same  key ;  and  from  '  an  experienced  harpsi- 
chord-tuner,' who  had  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject, 
he  learnt  that  woodlarks  sing  in  the  key  of  t;  common 
cocks  in  a:  Bantam  cocks  in  c;  cuckoos  in  c,  falling  to  a; 
aud  thrushes  in  a.  We  give  these  as  the  cunjectureM  of  the 
learned  writer;  but  to  bis  opinioa,  which  is  decidedly  ex- 
pressed, that  for  the  musical  scale  man  is  indebted  to  the 
singing  of  birds,  we  canqpt  assent,  believing  that  a  much 
more  satisfoctory  source  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  harmonics  of 
all  sonorous  bodies,  and  in  the  simple  arithmetical  divisions 
of  a  vibrating  string.  He  agrees  with  most  others  in 
assigning  precedence  in  vocal  rank  to  the  nightingale,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  '  tone  and  variety,'  but  also  because 
it  '  sings  with  superior  judgment  and  taste.'  He  places 
the  skylark  next ;  and  with  a  portion  of  his  curious  table 
of  the  comparative  merit  of  British  singing-birds,  20  being 
the  assigned  point  of  absolute  perfection,  we  shall  conclude 
this  articles— 
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60N0  OF  SOLOMON.  [SoLOMON'a  Scma] 
SONOA'RIA  it  th»  iiaau  of  a  oountrjr  ia  Asia,  vbiob 
eonatitutea  the  north-wettern  portioo  of  the  Cbinete  MB- 
pir«.  The  name  i»  derived  from  the  Songarea,  mm  of  the 
great  dhriaiona  of  the  CUmucka  or  Olotb,  who  had  taken 
poaaaaaion  of  this  oountry,  and  erected  a  powerfal  empire, 
that  waa  daetniyed  by  the  Ghineae  after  the  middle  of  the 
hat  century.  Soni^ria  liea  between  43°  and  49°  N.  lat., 
•ad  extendi  flrom  76*  to  95°  E.  lone.  In  leoffth  it  mtends 
upward*  of  900  miles ;  but  the  width  variea  so  much,  ttiat 
on  an  average  it  probably  does  not  much  exceed  300  miles. 
This  givea  an  area  of  270,001)  square,  miles,  or  about  70,000 
milea  more  than  the  extent  of  France. 

Songaria  oooapies  a  very  remarkable  poaition  on  the  globe. 
It  forms  the  most  noi-them  poriion  of  an  isthmus,  which 
aeparatea  two  fi^t  waatea,  the  largest  deserta  on  the  auHbee 
«f  the  globe,  with  the  exeeptioD  of  the  Sahara  in  Africa. 
On  the  east  of  thia  iathmna  ia  the  Gobi,  which,  aeeordinf 
to  a  rough  eatimate,  has  a  surbce  exceeding  1,200,000 
■quare  miles.  This  daaert  eonstitutea  an  elevated  table- 
land, and  ia  ealled  the  Gobi  at  Sbamo.  [Gobi.]  On  the 
weat  of  the  iathmua  extends  a  low  desert.  Thia  deeart, 
which  may  be  called  the  Caspian  Deaert,  as  it  surrounds  the 
aoa  of  that  name  on  the  north  and  east,  is  even  larger  than 
the  Gobi,  covering  an  area  of  nearly  1,300,000  square  miles. 
In  this  estimate  the  Desoht  Kowar,  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Amoo^  ia  considered  as  the 
most  southern,  and  the  Birabinxa  Steppe  in  Siberia,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Irtish  and  Obi,  as  the  meet  northern  por- 
tion :  and  it  is  aaaumed  that  the  Calmuek  Steppe,  between 
the  lower  Volga  and  the  Black  Ssa,  constitutes  ila  most 
western  part.  Both  deserts,  the  Gobi  and  the  Caspian  De- 
sert taken  together,  are  equal  in  axtont  to  the  Sahara, 
and  to  two-thirds  of  the  surface  of  Buropeu 

The  isthmus  which  separates  these  two  large  deserts  is 
connected  on  the  south  (near  .W°  N.  hit.)  with  the  range  of 
the  Hindu  Koosh,  and  on  the  north  (near  90*  N.  laL)  with 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Altai  Mountains.  South  of 
40*  it  lies  north  and  south,  and  comprehends  the  countries 
known  under  the  names  of  Badakahan  and  Bokhara.  North 
of  40*  it  lies  south-west  and  north-east,  and  comprehends 
the  countries  called  Kokand  and  Songaria.  South  of  40° 
N.  lat.  the  descent  from  the  elevated  Gobi  to  the  low  Caspian 
Desert  is  formed  by  an  elevated  range  a  great  part  of  wbieh 
is  always  covered  with  snow,  and  the  desownt  is  rapid ;  bat 
north  of  40*  N.  lat.,  and  espeeially  in  Songaria,  it  is  fanned 
by  a  number  of  extensive  terraces,  which  taken  together 
extend  tnva  east  to  west  over  a  space  of  SOO  miles. 

On  the  east  Songaria  opens  to  ^e  Giobi,  and  on  the  west 
to  the  Caspian  Desert ;  but  on  the  north  and  south  it  ia 
bounded  by  two  elevated  mountain-ranges,  the  Thiaiv-ahan 
and  the  Altai  Mountains.  The  space  between  the  two 
ranges  is  traversed  by  numerous  minor  nuiges,  which  lie 
in  every  direction,  and  divide  the  aurfece  into  several  river- 
basins,  which  are  entirely  separated  from  one  another,  and 
each  of  which  contains  a  lake,  the  reci-ptacle  of  its  drain- 
age. Although  such  closed  river-haains  occur  in  other 
parts,  sometimes  in  mountain  regions,  and  still  more  fro- 

Suently  in  deserts,  they  are  nowhere  so  numeroua  as  in 
ongaria,  and  they  impress  on  this  country  a  very  peonliar 
character.  It  is  desirable  that  snch  an  extraordinary  coun- 
try should  be  open  to  the  investigation  of  scientific  travel- 
lers ;  but  the  poliey  of  the  Cbinetie  preventa  it,  and  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  country  ia  derived  from  the  aoanty  obser- 
vations of  travellers  who  have  traversed  the  country  with 
caravans,  and  the  information  given  in  the  Chinese  Impe- 
rial geography.  These  scanty  materials  have  been  collected 
by  Ritter,  in  faia  'Brdkunde  von  Asien,'  with  his  usual  in- 
dustry, and  have  been  compared  with  more  than  bia  usital 
sagacity. 

Thian-ihan  Mountaitu. — Thia  extensive  range  of  moun- 
tains extends  in  its  western  prolongation  far  into  the  Cas- 
pian Desert.  The  must  western  brannh  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Ak-tatih,  which  occurs  about  50  miles  north  of 
Samarcand  in  Bokhara,  near  41°  N.  lat.  and  67°  B.  long. 
In  these  parts  it  rises  with  a  moderate  elevation  above  the 
adjacent  steppe.  From  this  point  it  extends  eastward  to  the 
east  of  the  meridian  of  the  town  of  Hami  in  Chinese 
Torkislan ;  and  seems,  a*  for  as  is  known,  to  terminate 
near  9i°  B.  long.  The  extent  from  west  to  east  is  about 
,  1400  miles,  or  200  miles  more  than  the  length  of  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountains  in  North  America,  if  the  Lookout 
Range  in  Alabama  and  the  mountains  at  the  month  of  the 


river  St  Lawrence  are  considerad  as  th*  extnantiw  of  the 
laat-nMntioaad  mountain-aystem.    The  Thiiui-slutn  do  not 
greatly  deviate  £rem  a  circle  of  Utituda,  as  their  western 
estreolity  is  near  41*  N.  lat..  and  theii  easiem  betweea  43 
and  44°  N.  lat 

The  Ak-tagh  riass  boldly  out  of  the  steppe,  but  not  to  a 
great  elevation,  iwr  does  it  oceupy  a  great  width.     Where 
it  approachee  the  daacent  from  tbe  high  table-land  to  the 
lower  country,  it  iocreaaes  in  elevation  and  width,  and  take* 
the  name  of  the  Aaf'erab  Mountains.    At  the  road  which 
traverses  theifhain  between  Kashgar  in  Chit  a»e  Turkiatan, 
and  Khokhaitd  in  Fergana,  the  range  is  probably  lOO  miles 
serosa,  and   rises  so  high   that  it  is  covered  with   anuw 
nearly  the  whole  year  round:  aome  parts  even  seem  to  rise 
above  the  snow-line.     East  of  this  road  the  mountains  are 
called  Mus-tagh  or  Moossoor,  and   this  name  baa  been 
adopted  to  designate  the  range  of  the  Tbian-sban  as  far  east 
as  the  great  mass  of  tbe  Bogdo  Oola  Mountains,  near  86* 
E.  long.    The  westsm  part  of  tbe  Miu-tagh  is  atated  to 
contain  many  high  aummiic,  which  are  always  covered  with 
snow ;  but  aouth  of  tbe  lake  of  Issikul  or  Temurtoo.  where 
it  ia  croaaed  by  two  roads  leading  from  Kuldsba  or  Ili  t« 
Ushi  and  Kashgar,  the  mountainsare  much  below  tbesnow- 
line.    About  sixty  milea  further  eaat  however,  where  tbe 
road  between  Kuldsha  and  Aksoo  traverses  the  chain,  the 
snow  masses  oocupy  from  nine  to  ten  miles  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  range,  and  those  masses  are  stated  to  extend  to 
a  great  distance  eaat  and  west  of  the  road.   The  biglier  por- 
tion is  said  to  occupy  about  forty  miles  in  width ;  and  when 
the  lower  heights  which  are  coniiguoua  to  it  on  both  sides  are 
added,  the  whole  breadth  of  tbe  Tbian-diaD  at  the  road  can 
hardly  be  less  than  eighty  miles.    Eaat  of  8i°  ia  the'Bogdo 
Oola,  which  liea  north  of  Karaahar,  and  seems  to  be  the 
moat  elevated  and  most  extenaive  mountain  nnat  of  the 
Thian-ahan.    According  to  Ute  informatiou  «tf  the  antives, 
the  masses  if  anow  and  ioe^  and  the  glaciers  whieb  cover 
its  summit,  occupy  a  great  apace,  and  attain  a  cooaiderable 
elevation  above  the  snow-line.    There  is  no  road  over  this 
range  between  that  which  leads  from  Kuldsba  to  Kutche 
(83°  £.  long.),  and  which  has  not  been  traveled  by  any 
European,  and  another,  by  which  the  range  ia  traversed  west 
of  Turfen  (89°  B.  long.),  a  distance  of  300  miles.   The  ntost 
eaatarn  part  of  tbe  Tnian-ahan,  or  that  which  lies  betwcet 
89°  and  96°  S.  long.,  ia  very  little  known.    Along  the  roai 
weat  of  Tnrfon,  which  Isms  from  this  jdace  northward  ts 
Urumtai,  there  are  sobm  snow-covered  mountains;  but  far 
thar  weat  tbe  range  ia  oonaiderably  lower,  and  near  96°  it 
tarminatea  as  abruptly  in  the  eaatarn  dmert  aa  tbe  Ak- 
tagfa  riaes  in  the  weatern.    It  is  indeed  supposed  that  this 
mountain-range  continues  through  tite  Gobi,  antil  it  unites, 
near  100°  or  107*  B.  long.,  with  tbe  In-ahan,  which  lias 
north  of  tbe  gipat  northurn  bend  of  the  Hoan^-ho ;  but 
this  suppositMu  ia  not  borne  out  Int  tbe  scanty  iaformatioB 
that  we  possess  about  this  part  of  Asia,  or  if  such  continih 
ation  exists,  it  ia  only  indicated  by  low  hills  and  ranges 
which  occur  at  great  distanoea  from  one  another. 

Altai  Moimtaint.— The  Altai  Mountains  wbieh  bonad 
Songaria  on  the  north  are  described  in  voL  i,  p.  387.  We 
shall  here  only  add,  according  to  the  moat  roeant  iafoaaa- 
tion,  that  tbe  part  ef  the  range  wbiob  lies  south  of  the 
rivers  Narym  and  Bukhtarma,  and  oonsequently  within  the 
Chineae  empire,  and  in  Songaria,  baa  been  found  ta  be  the 
noat  elevated  part  of  this  mountain  system  whieb  it 
known.  South-east  of  the  Kolaon  Btalki.  or  tba  Saow- 
mountaina  of  Kolaon,  whidb  are  the  bighsst  in  Siberia,  it 
what  ia  called  by  tbe  Russians  tbe  Kurtsbom  Uelki.oc  the 
Snow-mountains  of  Kurtahum,  which  attain  a  maeh  graalac 
elevaticit,  and  form  on  their  snow-coveied  ton  aa  ex- 
tensive ice-fleld  above  whieb  no  summit  rises.  But  a  verr 
high  summit  stands  near  88*  30',  and  this  pnperiy  ia  atUd 
by  tb»  natives  B^tag  Altai,  or  Graat  Altai. 

Mountain-cham$  leithin  Songutia. — It  was  formedy  sup- 
posed that  a  continuous  elevated  chain  of  monataina  coo 
nected  tbe  Mtts.tagb  wit**  tbe  Altai  Mountaiaa,  and  that 
this  chain  ran  in  a  direction  south-west  and  north  saiL 
Such  a  obain  does  not  exiat  There  is  however  an  unu- 
tarrupted  continuation  of  high  ground  between  both  raoaa- 
taia  ayatema.  So  far  aa  ia  known,  this  high  ground  does 
not  in  any  place  foil  to  tbe  common  level  of  the  eounai. 
nor  even  sink  low  enough  to  lose  the  appellation  of  mooA- 
taina,  sad  in  some  places  it  rises  above  tbe  anow-hae. 
Tbe  most  elevated  portioB  ia  the  range  called  ban  Khabir  i 
gan,  which  at  its  eastern  estremity  is  conneeted  wuh  ibi 
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mountainHDUii  of  tho  Bogdo  OBla.  Ftraoi  Oe  point  of  oon- 
nsction  with  that  awu  it  Ant  runs  nortb-west,  bnt  after- 
wards  tuma  waat,  and  may  be  said  to  tarmiimte  with  a  ooiwi« 
dbrabladepnaaioa  north  «f  the  town  of  Kuldifaa.  The  length 
of  thii  chain  vbmj  be  about  200  miles,  and  we  infer  that  it 
mint  rise  to  a  great  elevation  and  contain  much  snow  on  its 
summits,  firom  the  eircuntstanee  that  the  great  load  from  Pe- 
king to  Kuidsha  traveraas  the  ehain  at  the  depiession  north 
of  Kulddia,  and  does  not  cross  it  fsrtber  east,  though  ir 
it  did,  the  road  would  be  considerably  shorter.  The  western 
continuation  of  the  Iron  Kbabirgan  is  called  the  Tokty 
mountains.  This  chain  soon  turns  to  the  north-west  and 
north,  and  extends  along  the  western  banks  of  Lake  Aiakul 
or  Alaktaa-kul  until  it  terminates  at  the  Tarbagatai  moun- 
tains.  This  last-mentbned  chain  runs  east  and  west.  The 
Tokty  mountains  are  of  moderate  elevation,  but  it  is  stated 
that  near  Lake  Alakul  a  summit  occurs  whieh  is  always 
covered  with  snow.  The  chain  is  modi  lower  which  ex- 
tends iVom  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Tarbagatai  moun- 
tains first  northward  and  then  north-eastward,  until  it 
terminatea  on  tlia  banks  of  the  river  Irtish,  constituting  in 
this  part  the  boundary  between  the  empires  of  China  and  of 
Russia.  This  most  northern  probngation  is  called  the 
KheVrek  mountains.  The  Kheirek  mountains  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  Altai  mountains  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Irtish.  Another  chain  of  mountains  is  connected  with  the 
Tokty  mountains  near  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
Alakul  lake.  It  is  called  Ala-tau,  a  name  frequently  oeeur- 
ring  ID  these  parts  of  "Asia,  and  it  extends  first  eastward  to 
a  short  diatanee,  and  then  north-east  to  a  great  distance, 
until  it  joins  the  Egtag  or  Cheat  Altai  near  the  sources  of 
the  Irtish.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  Tarbagatai  moun- 
tains is  immediately  connected  with  the  Ala-tau.  The 
Tarbagatai  mountains  ran  riwnt  400  miles  east  and  west, 
and  terminate,  like  the  Ak-taeh,  abruptly  in  the  western 
desert.  They  seem  to  rise  from  4000  to  6000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  in  some  places  snow  in  small  patches  is  found  even 
in  summer.  These  ridges,  and  some  others,  1ms  elevated  or 
less  known,  divide  the  greater  part  of  Songaria  into  nome- 
rous  closed  basins. 

The  basin  of  Lake  Issik\il  or  Temurtoo  occupies  the  most 
south-western  part  of  l^ngaria.  The  lake  is  stated  to  be 
nearly  100  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  about  36  miles 
wide  on  au  average.  At  no  great  distance  from  its  shores 
Bsountaina  enclose  it  on  all  sides,  ftvm  which  the  river  re- 
eeives  a  great  rapply  of  water.  The  superabundance  is 
carried  off  by  a  river,  whioh  leaves  the  lake  at  its  western 
extremity,  and,  uwder  the  name^of  Chooi,  traverses  a  great 
extent  of  the  western  deserts,  which  is  possessed  by  the 
Great  Orda  of  tho  Khirgbis  Cossacks.  [TniiKisTAN  }  On 
the  south  of  the  lake  is  the  Mus  tagh,  and  on  the  north  of 
it  is  a  ehain  called  Ala-tau.  It  is  said  that  these  mountains 
contain  iron-ore  whioh  is  worked. 

Bast  and  north  of  Lake  Issikul  is  the  basin  of  the  river 
Hi,  whieh  falls  into  the  lake  of  Balkash.  It  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  basins  of  Songaria ;  it  extends 
more  than  400  miles  east  and  wedt,  and  about  100  miles 
•outb  and  north,  and  probably  has  an  area  of  40,000  square 
miles,  which  is  equal  to  the  state  of  Tennessee.  The  river 
Hi  rises  with  two  branches  in  the  Thian-shan  mountains . 
the  larger  originates  between  81"  and  82°  B.  long.,  and 
runs  under  the  nameof  Takes  norih-east  for  more  than  100 
miles,  when  it  meeu  the  other  and  smaller  branoh,  whioh 
originates  near  the  place  where  the  Iren  Kbabirgan  is 
united  with  the  Bogdo  OBla,  and  runs  westward.  Prom 
the  place  where  these  branches  unite,  the  river  is  called  Hi, 
and  runs  to  tiie  west,  inclining  towards  its  terminaiion  to 
the  north-west.  It  fklls  into  Lake  Balkash  bv  several  artM, 
after  a  course  of  more  than  3uo  miles.  Lake  Balkash  is  the 
largest  of  the  lakes  of  SongariOt  and  has  no  outlet,  though 
it  re<-eives  several  other  riMrs  tfoat  the  north  and  east. 
Tlio  eautent  half  of  the  Hi  basin  ha-i  a  vwry  hilly  surfiioe, 
but  it  contains  numerous  tracts  which  ai«  fit  (br  agri- 
culture.  Even  when  the  Songares  were  in  possession  of 
the  country,  some  of  the  most  fitvoured  trapts  were  under 
cultivation.  But  aa  that  nation  derived  its  subsistence  from 
its  horses  and  cattle,  and  was  not  aocustotned  to  agricuhural 
labour,  it  occupied  nearly  the  whole  oountry  as  pa.it»re- 
ground,  and  these  pastures  were  very  rieb  in  eomparison 
with  those  in  the  deserts  farther  east  and  west.  Aeoord- 
ingly  this  country  was  tile  principal  seat  of  the  empire  of 
the  Songares.  SItiee  it  baa  fhllen  under  the  sway  of  the 
CSiinaea,  the  government  ha*  aant  there,  and  ki  stiU  tending. 


a  great  number  of  settlers,  partly  a*  military  eoloniaa,  and 
partly  as  cultivators  of  the  ground,  but  all  of  them  are 
boand  to  apply  themsrtves  to  agriculture.  The  military 
colofiies  consist  chiefly  of  Mongols,  especially  Tshagars  am 
Syb^s,  and  Mandshooa,  who  unite  agriculture  with  tht 
breeding  of  cattle.  A  number  of  Chinese  -also  comw  an- 
nually, who  are  oondemned  to  death  according  to  the  laws, 
but  the  punishment  is  in  most  cases  converted  into  trans- 
portation to  the  banks  of  the  river  lit.  These  Chinese  are 
said  to  have  already  greatly  contributed  to  change  the  fiiee 
of  the  country  by  introducing  several  branches  of  cultivation. 
Though  the  army  which  is  kept  in  those  parts  is  rather 
large,  as  it  is  one  of  the  frontier  provinces,  and  surrounded 
by  many  wandering  tribeo,  agriculture  is  already  in  such  a 
forward  state,  that  no  great  supply  of  grain  is  required  fh)m 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  Farther  west,  about  60°  B.  long . 
the  hills  disappear,  end  the  surface  sinks  to  a  level.  The 
soil  is  much  less  fertile,  and  is  ohiefly  covered  with  extensive 
bogs,  in  which  only  canes  and  rushes  abound.  It  is  nearly 
a  desert,  mainly  inhabited  by  innumerable  herds  of  wild 
hogs  and  other  animals ;  but  in  approaching  the  country  of 
the  Khirgbis  Cossacks  south  of  Lake  BalkMb  it  becomes  a 
dry  steppe,  affording  pasture-ground  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
sheep  for  several  months  in  the  year.  This  portion  of  the 
basin  is  abandoned  to  some  tribes  of  the  khirgbis  Cos- 
saoks. 

North  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Hi,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  Iren  Kbabirgan  and  the  Tokty 
moantaina,  is  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Borotala,  which  is  fol- 
lowed on  the  easi  by  that  of  the  lake  of  Aysr,  whose  eastern 
extremity  is  contiguous  to  the  basin  of  the  lake  Khulus- 
sutai.  The  three  basins  occupy  a  line  of  at  least  46u  mile* 
ft'om  west  to  east,  near  4S°  N.'lat  Only  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  first  basin  has  been  visitad  by  Europeans,  and  of 
the  others  some  account  is  given  in  the  Chinese  geography 
According  to  this  information,  it  seems  that  this  region, 
which  extends  to  the  base  and  over  the  northern  declivities 
of  the  Thian-shan,  is  well  watered,  as  a  number  of  small 
rivers  descend  from  the  snow-covered  mountains,  which  in 
summer  supply  abuudsnt  means  of  watering  the  soil.  It  it 
stated  that  the  Chinese  and  Mongols  who  have  been  trans- 
planted to  this  country  have  made  considerable  progress  iu 
cultivating  the  ground,  and  that  it  is  rather  populous.  But 
the  cultivable  and  cultivated  space  is  not  of  great  width,  a* 
the  rivers  at  a  distance  of  20  or  SO  miles  from  the  base  of 
the  mountains  arrive  at  the  lowest  depression  of  the  basins, 
and  there  form  the  three  above-mentioned  lakes,  which  are 
surrounded  by  extensive  swamps,  if  they  themselves  are 
not  rather  to  be  considered  as  swamps,  like  the  Hamoon  in 
Seistan.  [Seistaji.]  We  have  no  information  respecting 
the  country  to  the  north  side  of  the  lakes,  nor  respecting 
the  extent  of  (he  lakes  themselves. 

North  of  the  basins  of  the  lakes  of  Ayar  and  Khulussutai 
are  several  smaller  basins,  and  a  larger  one  whioh  is  drained 
by  the  river  Urungbu,  which  falls  into  a  large  lake  called 
Kisilbash.  We  are  entirelv  unacquainted  with  the  natural 
capacities  of  this  region,  and  only  know  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Torgut  Mongols,  who  left  Russia  in  1771  and  1772, 
were  settled  in  these  parts,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  i* 
more  fit  for  pasture  than  agricultural  purpose*. 

The  basin  of  the  lake  Kisilba»h  lies  south  -east  of  the  basin 
of  the  river  Irtish,  which  occupies  that  extensive  tract  of 
country  which  is  south  of  the  Egtag  or  Great  Altai,  and 
north  of  the  chain  of  the  Tarbagatai  mountains,  and  is  closed 
on  the  west  by  the  low  ridge  of  the  Kheirek  mountsins,  be- 
tween whieh  and  the  Altai  mountains  is  the  narrow  valley 
by  which  the  river  Irtish  runs  off  to  the  north.  This  ex- 
tensive basin  has  not  been  seen  by  Euroiieans  since  the 
country  has  been  subjected  to  the  Chinese ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Peter  1.  of  Russia  it  was  visited  by  his  eommand.  The 
expedititfti  sailed  to  the  lake  of  Zaisatig,  from  the  north- 
western comer  of  whieh  the  river  issues.  The  lake  is  about 
70  mile><  lung  and  10  wide,  and  abounds  in  fish.  The  banks 
are  swampy  and  overgrown  with  canes  and  reeds.  The 
river  Irtish,  which  originates  in  the  Egtag  Altai,  enters  the 
lake  at  the  eastern  extremity,  after  a  course  of  about  250 
mites,  as  it  is  supposed.  It  may  be  navigated  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  by  large  river  barges.  Thn  country  about 
the  lake  was,  when  fint  visited,  in  possession  of  the  Son- 
gares, and  no  part  of  the  basin  at  that  time  seemed  to  be 
cultivated.  At  present,  some  tribes  of  Khirgbis  Cossacks 
are  found  in  these  parts,  and  they  occupy  this  country  ex- 
clusively, With  the  exception  rjf  a  few  Chinese  and  Mandshooa 
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wbo  are  Mtabliihed  along  the  bound&iy-Iine  of  Siberia.  In 
the  eastern  dUtrioti  of  the  basin  however  some  tribes  of 
the  Songares  have  maintained  their  footing;.  Nearly  all 
of  them  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  some  live  by  the  )>ro- 
dooe  of  the  chase.  The  Russians,  who  dwell  farther  north 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  with  the  permiasion  of  the 
Chinese  authorities  carry  on  an  extensive  fishery  in  the 
river  below  its  efflux  from  the  lake,  and  a  few  of  them 
advance  even  across  the  lake  to  the  upper  course  of  the 
river.      , 

Between  the  Tarbagatai  mountains  on  the  north,  and 
the  Ala-tau  range  on  the  south,  is  the  basin  of  Lake  Ala- 
kul  and  of  the  river  Emyl.  The  lake  is  said  to  extend 
more  tjian  sixty  miles  east  and  west,  and  about  half  that 
length  north  and  south.  The  course  of  the  river  does  not 
much  exceed  one  hundred  miles.  The  level  part  of  the 
basin  has  a  soil  consisting  of  gravel,  and  consequently  of 
little  fertility,  but  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  along 
the  livers  there  are  many  fertile  tracts  of  considerable 
extent,  which  are  cultivated  with  care  by  the  Kbirghis 
Cossacks,  who  came  after  the  Songares  had  left  the 
country. 

Fokaitoet  and  Earthquake*. — In  the  lake  Alakul  there 
is  a  lofiy  island  called  Aral-tube,  which  is  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. Two  other  extinct  volcanoes  occur  in  the  Tbian-shan 
mountains,  the  western  called  Pe-shan,  near  83°  E.  long., 
and  the  eastern  called  Hotsheou,  north  of  Turfan,  near 
90°  £.  long.  Along  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Thian-shan 
mountains  there  are  several  tracts  which  are  covered  with 
volcanic  products,  and  on  which  sal-ammoniac  and  sulphur 
abound.  It  seems  therefore  that  here,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  Asia,  and  at  a  distance  of  from  1000  to  1800  miles  from 
the  sea,  an  extensive  volcanic  system  has  once  been  in 
action,  and  the  earthquakes  which  even  in  modem  times 
have  been  felt  in  this  country  show  that  this  powerful  cause 
is  still  in  operation. 

Climate.— Via  are  not  acquainted  with  the  climate  of 
Son^aria.  The  few  Europeans  who  have  visited  the  coun- 
try have  always  stayed  too  short  a  time  to  give  any  account 
of  the  climate.  As  however  this  country  is  placed  between 
two  great  deserts,  which  are  do  less  distinguished  by  the 
great  heat  which  is  experienced  in  summer,  than  by  the 
severe  cold  in  winter,  we  may  suppose  that  Songaria  par- 
takes of  both  in  a  considerable  degree.  Rain,  which  is  so 
rare  in  the  deserts,  does  not  appear  to  be  abundant  in  Son- 
garia, as  we  must  infer  from  the  circumstance  that  where 
the  ground  is  cultivated  irrigation  is  practised ;  in  winter 
however  snow  falls  in  considerable  quantities. 

ProiUtctiiins. — Wheat,  barley,  and  millet  are  cultivated, 
but  riee  only  in  the  southern  districts,  especially  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hi.  Tobacco  is  very  extensively  grown,  and 
vegetables  abound.  There  are  excellent  melons  of  several 
kinds.  But  fruit-trees  are  not  frequent,  nor  is  the  fruit  so 
good  as  that  which  grows  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thian- 
shan.  The  lower  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  trees,  and  likewise  the  valleys  and  some  parts  of  the 
plains,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  destitute  of 
trees.  The  most  common  trees  are,  pines,  mountain-ash, 
poplars,  willows,  lime-trees,  and  birch.  In  some  parts  there 
are  good  timber-trees,  but  in  general  timber  is  very  scarce. 

The  herds  of  the  wandering  tribes  consist  of  horses, 
camels,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Wild  animals  are  numerous, 
especially  deer.  The  argali  occurs  in  the  northern  as  well 
as  in  the  mountainous  districts.  Wild  hogs  are  extremely 
numerous  in  the  extensive  tracts  covered  with  reeds  and 
eanes  which  surround  most  of  the  lakes.  As  most  of  the 
larger  lakes,  for  instance  the  Balkash,  the  Zaisang,  and 
others,  are  not  Alpine  lakes,  but  have  the  character  of  lakes 
of  the  desert,  it  is  probable  that  all  of  them  abound  in  fish. 
The  Russian  adventurers  carry  on  their  fishing  in  the  river 
Irtish  and  in  Lake  Zaisang.  The  fish  which  are  taken  are 
chiefly  sterlets  (accipenser  ruthenius,  L.),  sturgeons  (acci- 
penser  siuno),  whitesalmonCsalmonalma),  salmo  fluviatilia, 
and  gadus  lota. 

The  minerals  which  are  mentioned  are  sal-ammoniac, 
sulphur,  salt,  iron,  and  coal.  The  last  two  minerals  are 
found  in  abundance  a  few  miles  west  of  Kuldsha. 

Inhabitant*. — Songaria  is  pliiced  between  the  two  great 
deserts  of  Asia,  and  time  out  of  mind  the  nations  that  in- 
habit the  Gobi  have  been  always  wandering  towards  the 
west,  and  expelling  the  nations  that  they  found  in  their 
way ;  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  not  a  trace  of  the  abo- 
liginea  of  these  countries  at  present  exists.    We  learn  from 


the  Chinese  historians  that  the  most  aatient  nations  in 
Songaria  belonged  to  the  Caucasian  raoe,  but  the  present 
inhabitants  are  Mongols,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  Knirghis 
Cossacks.  This  last-mentioned  nation,  which  at  present  is 
nearly  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  western  districts, 
seems  to  have  occupiBd  this  part  of  the  country  at  the  time 
when  the  Songares  were  dispersed,  after  the  downfall  <rf 
their  empire.  For  the  proper  country  of  the  Khirghis 
Cossacks  is  the  (rreat  western  denert.  In  the  others  paru  of 
Songaria  the  different  nations  of  the  Oloth  or  Calmueks 
[CALXtiCKs]  form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  most 
numerous  are  the  Turgut,  or  rather  Toorgoot,  who  emi- 
grated from  Russia  in  1771  and  1772,  and  were  then  etti- 
mated  to  amount  to  alieut  80,000  families,  or  480,000  indi- 
viduals. They  are  mostly  settled  in  the  north-eastern 
districts,  but  occur  in  small  numliers  in  other  parts. 
The  two  united  nations  of  the  Oloth  Proper  and  Songares 
are  dispersed  over  the  whole  couniry,  and  among  them  are 
settled  the  nations  which,  hince  1767,  have  been  sent  ihere 
by  the  court  of  Peking,  the  T!>hagar  Mongols,  the  Hand- 
shoos,  and  the  Chinese  themselves.  The  Mandshoos  and 
Chinese  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  commerce,  trade,  or 
employed  by  gavernment.  The  Tshagars  are  koldiers  and 
agriculturists,  and  chiefly  live  in  the  military  colonies.  The 
majority  of  the  other  tribes  live  on  the  produce  of  their 
herds,  but  many  of  them  have  begun  to  apply  themselves  to 
agriculture,  when  the  soil  and  other  circumstances  concur 
to  render  cultivation  profitable. 

Political  Divman*  and  Town*. — Since  the  country  has 
become  subject  to  China,  it  has  been  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  eastern  districts,  or  thoEie  which  extend  along  the 
northern  base  of  the  Tbian-shan  mountains,  have  been  in- 
oorporaied  into  the  provinre  of  Kansi,  which  constitutes  ar. 
integnd  part  of  China  Pro)  er.  Tbe  western  districts  are 
united  under  a  provincial  government,  established  at  Kuld- 
sha on  the  III,  and  constitute  the  government  of  Ili.  These 
two  parts  together  are  also  known  under  the  name  of 
Thian-shan  Pelu,  or  the  North  Road  of  Thian-shan,  as  the 
great  road  from  Peking  to  the  north-western  boundaiy  of 
the  Chinese  empire  traverses  them  in  their  length.  The 
northern  districts,  that  is,  the  basin  of  the  rivers  Irtish  and 
Urung-hu,  and  some  smaller  basins,  constitute  a  part  of 
the  government  of  Khobdo  or  Gobdo,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  lies  east  of  the  Egtag  Altai. 

That  part  which  belongs  to  tbe  province  of  Kanai  contains 
the  towns  ofBarkol  and  Oorum-tsL  Barkol,  called  by  the 
Chinese  Tshin-si-fti,  is  near  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Thian-shan  mountains,  north  of  Hami,  and  a  fortress  with  a 
considerable  garrison,  which  begins  to  have  some  commerce 
on  account  of  the  great  road  passing  through  it.  The  country 
in  which  it  is  buib  seems  to  be  very  elevated,  as  it  is  staled 
thatsnow  sometimes  occurs  in  July.  Oorum-tsi.orUrum-isi, 
wiiich  hes  about  250  miles  fariher  west,  near  tbe  base  of 
some  offsetsof  the  Bogdo  Oola,  in  a  very  fertile  district,  con- 
sists of  two  towns.  Old  and  New  Oorum-tai,  which  are 
about  two  milesfrom  one  another.  They  are  well  built,  with 
wide  streets.  The  military  colony  established  at  these 
places  consisted,  at  (he  time  of  the  establishment,  of  8000 
families  The  town  has  a  large  population,  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  thriving  and  industrious  place  in 
Songaria.  The  Chinese 'have  established  several  manu&e- 
tures,  and  they  have  a  grammar-school,  a  city  aehool,  and 
an  elementary  school.  The  Chinese  name  of  Oorum-tsi  is 
Ty-hua-tshew.  It  is  a  town  of  the  second  class,  the  capital 
of  the  western  district  of  Kansi.  It  oarrie*  on  a  ctmaiderabie 
trade  with  Kuldsha  and  TarbafataL 

The  capital  of  the  government  of  Hi  is  Kuldsha,  called 
also  Ui  and  Kiira,  and  by  the  Chinese  Hoei-Yuan-ahing. 
It  stands  about  a  Aiile  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Hi.  and 
is  enclosed  with  a  wall  built  of  hewn  stone  eighteen  feet 
high.  It  contaiiu  about  10,000  houses  and  60,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  tbe  seat  of  the  provincial  government,  and  of 
the  military  administration  of  the  army,  which  is  posted 
along  the  western  boundary  of  the  Chinese  empire.  It 
carries  on  a  oonsiderable  trade  with  Ourum-tsi  and 
Signan  in  Sliensi,  and  also  with  Kashgar  in  Chinese  Tur- 
kistan,  and  with  TarbagataL  About  nine  miles  north  of 
Kuldsha  is  Kashmir  or  Kashmir-huri,  a  new-built  town 
with  3000  bouses,  mostly  inhabited  by  Chinese  settlecs. 
who  are  very  industrious.  Tarbagatai,  called  by  tbe  Khiigfais 
Cossack*  Toogootshuk,  and  by  the  Chinese  Soui-shiBff- 
tsbing,  is  situated  not  far  from  the  southern  basis  of  toe 
Tarbagatai  atoantainS)  and  i»  fortified.  It  oontaiu  about  CM 
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houies,  and  5000  inbabitanta,  of  wbom  2500  belong;  to  tbe 
garrison.  It  carries  on  a  considarable  commerce  with  the 
kbirghis  Coasacks,  and  has  some  tiade  with  Kuldiha, 
Oorum-tai.  and  Khobdo. 

That  part  of  Songaria  which  belongs  to  tbe  government 
of  Khobilo  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  occupied  by  wan- 
dering tribes,  and  cuUivatiou  is  hardly  known.  There  are 
neither  towns  nor  villa^ies. 

Cowwerc*.— Since  the  country  has  been  occupied  by  the 
Chinese,  a  considerable  commerce  has  been  established, 
and  it  is  still  increasing.  The  town  of  Kuldiiha  may  be 
considered  as  the  centre  of  this  commerce.  The  most 
active  branches  seem  to  be  the  trade  with  China  Proper, 
and  with  the  town  of  Aksoo  in  Chinese  Turkistan; 
that  with  Semipalatinskaya  in  Siberia  is  less  important. 
The  road  which  leads  to  China  Proper  crosses  th?  western 
extremity  of  the  Iren  Khabirj^n  mountains,  north  of  the 
town  of  Kashmir.  Where  it  crosses  the  Iren  Khabiigau 
mountains,  which  are  rather  steep,  especially  on  the  nortliern 
declivity,  an  artificial  road  has  been  made  over  two  ridges, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  government.  Where  the 
level  country  round  Boroiala  begins,  the  road  runs  eastward 
aloiijf  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Iren  Klial)irt;an  moun- 
tains, and  of  theThian-shan.  through  Oorum-tsi  and  Baikol. 
At  the  last  place  it  turns  south,  and  traverses  the  eastern 
extremiiy  of  the  Thiaii-sban  ran^e,  and  passing  through 
Harai,  it  enters  the  Gobi.  That  part  of  the  road  vhich  lies 
within  the  desert  between  Hami  and  Su-tscbeu  is  nearly 
400  miles  along,  and  runs  south-east.  From  tbe  last-men- 
tioned place  it  continues  south-east  through  a  more  fertile 
and  somewhat  cultivated  region  to  Lan-tcheou,  the  capital 
of  Kansi,  where  the  fertile  part  of  Chma  begins.  The 
principal  imports  from  China  are  the  numerous  articles 
manufactured  in  that  country,  which  are  consumed  by  the 
Chinese  and  Mandshoo  families  established  in  Songaria. 
Some  of  these  artii-les,  especially  china-ware,  are  sold  to  the 
nomadic  tribes.  All  that  is  imported  seems  to  be  employed 
fbr  maintaining  the  military  establi>hment. 

The  road  from  Kuldsha  to  Aksoo  in  Chinese  Turkistan 
runs  directly  south,  and  crosses  tbe  Thian-shan  Mountains 
a  considerable  distance  east  of  the  town  of  Aksoo.  On  the 
summit  of  the  range  a  space  ten  miles  wide  is  covered  with 
snow.  The  pi-incipal  imports  from  Aksoo  are  cotton  stuffs, 
made  in  the  place  or  imported  from  Kashgar  and  Khoten. 
By  this  route  also  a  few  of  the  manufactures  of  Hindustan 
are  brought  to  Kuldsha,  especially  muslins  of  indifferent 
qualities;  some  stuffs,  half  silk  and  half  cotton  ;  and  several 
kinds  of  calicoes. 

The  road  from  Kuldsha  to  Semipalatinskaya  passes  over  the 
Iren  Khabirgan  Mountains,  along  the  same  artificial  road 
which  is  travelled  by  those  who  go  to  China;  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  tbe  two  roads  separate  :  the  road  to 
Russia  lies  in  a  general  north-northeast  direction  to  Tar- 
bagatai,  and  from  this  place  it  continues  north,  passing 
along  the  western  banks  of  Lake  Zaisang,  until  it  enters 
Russia,  where  it  turns  north-west  to  Semipalatinskaya. 
The  Russians  do  not  import  manufactures  into  Songaria, 
but  only  cattle  and  sheep.  They  are  not  permitted  *o  enter 
the  Chinese  empire  in  these  places  as  Russians,  but  only 
as  the  subjects  of  some  khan  of  tbe  Kbirghis  Cossacks.  It 
is  therefore  not  an  open  trade,  but  a  kind  of  smuggling. 
As  the  subjects  of  a  khan  of  the  Kbirghis  Cossacks,  they 
can  only  import  cattle.  Though  all  the  nomadic  tribes  bring 
a  great  number  of  cattle  to  the  market,  the  Russians  find 
it  advantageous  to  send  there  also  a  considerable  number, 
-which  are  generally  sold  to  the  government,  and  paid  for 
by  the  cotton  stuff's  of  Aksoo,  Koshgar,  and  Khoten. 

Government. — ^The  government  of  this  province  is  on  a 
military  footing.  The  commander-in-chief  of  tbe  troops  is 
also  invested  with  tbe  civil  authority.  The  governor  is 
called  Zianggbium,  and  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  per- 
sons, called  )^ai-das.  The  army  stationed  in  Songaria  pro- 
bably consists  of  more  than  60,000  men,  of  whom  28,000 
are  quartered  in  Kuldsha  and  the  neighbourhood.  The 
whole  population  of  the  country  probably  falls  short  of  two 
millions,  and  three-fourths  of  this  number  are  wandering 
tribes,  who  are  very  lightly  taxed.  The  expenses  therefore 
are  much  greater  than  the  revenues;  and  the  Chinese  go- 
vernment accordingly  sends  many  goods  from  China,  which 
are  partly  disposed  of  to  the  Kbirghis  Cossaeks  for  cattle 
and  sheep  for  the  soldiers  ss  part  or  their  pay  :  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  silver  also  is  annually  received  from  Peking. 

Hiitory. — We  shall  not  state  what  nations  sucemsive^ 


in  antiant  times  settled  in  this  country,  nor  at  what  times 
and  under  v4iat  circumstances  tbey  were  obliged  to  siva 
way  to  other  intruders,  who  always  advanced  £rom  the  Gobi 
towards  the  West.     The  fate  of  the  mnst  distinguished  of 
these  nations  is  described  in  Ritter's'Urdkunde  von  Asien,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  431-441.    We  shall  only  gi\ea  short  account  of 
tbe  events  which  led  to  the  occupation  of  Songaria  by  the 
Chinese.    After  the  Eastern  or  Proper  Mongols  had  con- 
quered China,  in  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  greater  part  of  that  nation  settled  in  the  conquered 
countries.    Thus  the  population  of  their  own  native  country 
was  considerably  diminished ;  and  their  neighbours  on  the 
West,  the  Western  Mongols  or  Oliith,  also  called  Calmucks, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  the  less  powerful  branch 
of  the  great  nation,  began  to  extend  farther  to  the  east,  and 
to  increase  in  numbers.    On  the  downfall  of  the  Yuen  di- 
nasty,  or  that  of  the  Mongols  in  China,  in  13G6,  the  greatest 
number  of  the  Eastern  Mongols  who  had  been  settled  in 
China  perished  in  the  war  which  accompanied  tbe  destruc- 
tion of  their  power,  and  only  a  small  remnant  returned  ti 
theirnaiive  countr)-,  where  ihey  again  united  with  those  who 
had  not  emigrated  to  China     They  found  that  their  neigh- 
bours were  now  more  powerful  than  themselves;    but  the 
great  fame  which  the  Eastern  M..>ngols  had  acquired  by  the 
exploits  uf  Ghengis  Khan  and  the  conquest  of  China,  kept 
the  Oloth  in  awe  for  more  than  two  centuries.    In  the  six- 
teenth century  however  the  war  between  tbe  chiefs  of  the 
Khalkas  Mongols,  and  several  claims  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Oloth,  led  to  a  war  between  these  two  nations.    Tbe  two 
other  great  branches  of  the  Mongols  had  already  submitted 
to  the  Mandshoos  [Mongols],  when  that  nation  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  government  of  China  into  its  hands 
(1644).     For  some  time  neither  of  the  two  belligerent  powers 
had  a  decided  advantage ;  but  when  the  Galdan,  the  khan 
of  the  Oliith  Proper,  who  had  compelled  the  >Songares,  an- 
other band  of  tbe  Olbt  h,  to  acknowledge  bis  supremacy,  made 
the  same  claims  on  the  Khalkas  Mongols,  a  war  arose 
(1686),  in  which  the  Khalkas  were  expelled  from  their 
country,  and  compelled  to  fly  towards  the  country  occupied 
by  the  Sunnites  and  Tsbagar,  two  tnbes  which  were  already 
subject  to  tbe  Mandshoos.    To  avoid  destruction  they  sub- 
mitted to  theChinese  emperor  (1688),  and  requested  pro- 
tection against  their  enemies.    Tbe  emperor  Kang-hi  tried 
to  settle  the  matter  in  a  peaceable  way,  but  without  success. 
He  then  sent  three  armies  against  the  (ialdan ;  but  he  would 
hardly  have  been  successful  if  Tse-vang  Arab<lan,  the  khan 
of  the  Songares,  who  aad  been  offended  by  the  Galdan,  had 
not  alienated  his  nation,  and  also  a  part  of  the  Proper  Oloth, 
from  the  Galdan.  After  having  been  defeated  several  times, 
and  at  lost  been  abandoned  by  nearly  all  his  followers,  the 
Galdsn  died  by  taking  poison  (1697).    By  these  wars  the 
Chinese  emperor  gained  only  the  submission  of  the  Khalkas 
Mongols,  who  returned  to  the  country  from  which  they  had 
been  expelled  by  the  Oloth.    On  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of 
the  Oliiih  rose  that  of  tbe  Songares.    Tse-vang  Arabdan 
was  no  less  enterprising,  and  more  sucbessful,  than  Galdan 
'  had  been.    He  subjected  to  bis  authority  all  tbe  chiefs  of 
the  Oloth  Proper,  conquered  Turkistan,  obliged  another 
branch  of  the  Western  Mongols,  the  Toorgut,  who  then  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  the  Caspian  Desert,  to  abandon 
the  country  west  of  Songaria,  and  to  retreat  to  the  banks 
of  the  Volga  and  Don,  and  he  took  possession  of  Tibet. 
Thus  nearly  all  the  elevated  region  of  Central  Asia  was 
subjected  to  his  sway.    A  was  with  China  seemed  unavoid- 
able.   Arabdan  tried  to  ward  it  ofii  by  offering  to  submit 
to  the  emperor,  bnt  his  offers  were  not  accepted.     The 
Chinese  armies  were  generally  successful  in  expelling  the 
Songares  from  the  conquered  provinoes,  but  they  could  not 
get  possession  of  Songaria.     The  death  of  the  emperor 
Kang-hi  and  that  of  Arabdan  occurred  about  tbe  same  date 
(1723),  and  for  some  time  the  Chinese  did  not  interfere 
with  the  disputes  and  internal  wars  which  broke  out  after 
the  death  of  Arabdan  between  the  members  of  tbe  royal 
family  of  the  Songares.    During  the  disorders  which  origi- 
nated in  these  wars  the  throne  of  the  Songares  was  occupied 
by  two  usurpers,  called  Davatsi  and  Amursana.    Though 
at  first  closely  united,  they  soon  disagreed,  and  Amursana 
took  refuge  in  China,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  sent 
back  (175S)  with  a  Chinese  ariny,  as  the  lawful  occupant 
of  the  throne  of  tbe  Songares.    The  expedition  was  succesa- 
ful :  Davatsi  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  soon  ofterwarda. 
But  Amursana  did  not  intend  to  be  a  vassal  of  the  emperar : 
be  aeon  collected  a  large  foroe^  aad  destroyed  two  Chineie 
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armies  which  were  sent  againtt  him ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  third  (1737),  which toolc  possession  of  thewhole 
country  of  Soiigaria  and  TurkistBO.  Amursana  went  to  Si- 
beria, and  died  soon  afterwards,  at  Tobolsk,  of  the  smaU-pos. 
These  continual  wars,  and  theseverity  with  which  theChinew 
punished  Amursana's  adherents,  nearly  extirpated  the  Proper 
Oliith  as  well  as  the  Songaves,  and  the  eountry  was  turned 
into  a  desert.  As  a  great  portion  of  it  i*  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, the  Oiinese  wished  to  re-people  it  with  some  nomadie 
tribes;  and  induced  the  Toorgiit,  who  had  taken  rehige  in 
Russia  when  pressed  by  Arabdan,  *o  return  to  their  native 
country  in  1771  and  1772.  [Calmttcks.]  It  seems  that 
the  Khirghis  Cossacks,  who,  upon  the  destruction  of  the 
Sungares,  had  taken  possession  of  the  western  districts  of 
Songaria,  joined  the  insurrection  of  the  Turkish  tribes  in 
Chinese  Turkestan  in  1825,  and  that  a  great  number  of  them 
have  been  put  to  death.  It  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  to  punish  all  revolts  of  the  nomadic  tnbes 
with  unsparing  severity. 

(Ritter,  Erdkunde  von  Atien,  vol.  i. ;  Humboldt,  Frag- 
tnent*  Atiatiquet.) 

SONNERATI  A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  (kmlly 
of  Myrtacete,  so  named  by  the  younger  Linneeus  in  compli- 
ment to  M.  Sunnerat,  well  known  by  his  '  Voyage  i  la  Nou- 
velle  Gruinee,'  and  his  '  Voyacfes  aus  Indes  Orientates  et  k 
la  Chine,'  and  who  made  known  many  new  plants.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  'having  a  4-6-cleft  campanu- 
late  calyx,  adhering  to  the  ovary  at  the  very  base;  petals 
4  to  6,  alternating  with  the  valvate  lobes  of  the  calyx ; 
stamens  numerous;  styles  filiform,  with  a  peltate  stigma; 
fVuit  baccate,  appearing  half-superior,  many-celled ;  seeds 
numerous,  nestling  in  a  fleshy  pulp,  curved ;  the  species 
form  moderate-sized  trees,  with  opposite  leaves,  which  are 
entire,  thick,  and  almost  veinless ;  flowers  usually  solitar}*, 
large.  S.  acida  is  the  best  known  species,  being  the  Paga- 
pate  of  Sonnerat,  and  the  Blatti  of  Rheede,  which  has  an 
acid  eatable  fhiit.  The  branchlets  tetragonal ;  leaves  oval, 
oblong ;  calyx  6-cleft ;  petals  6 ;  berry  globose.  The  tree 
is  forty  feel  high,  and  is  a  native  of  New  Guinea  and  the 
Moluccas,  as  well  as  of  the  Malabar  coast  and  of  the  delta 
of  the  Ganges.  S.  alba  is  another  species  of  the  Muluecas, 
and  S.  apetala,  a  native  of  Ava,  near  Rangoon,  as  well  as  in 
moist  situations  along  the  Burmese  coast. 

SONNBT  (Italian,  Sonata,  Sonetto),  a  form  of  poetry 
much  used  by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  poets,  but  which  our 
defleienoy  of  rhymes  has  caused  to  be  more  sparingly  used 
in  English.  The  sonnet  properly  consists  of  two  quatrains 
and  two  tercets.  The  last  six  lines  are  susceptible  of  various 
arrangements ;  the  one  usually  adopted  in  Bnglish  is  the 
rhyming  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  lines  togeihur,  frequently 
after  a  full  pause,  so  that  the  sonnet  ends  with  a  point,  as 
in  an  epigram.  The  Italians  consider  the  best  form  to  be 
the  rhyming  together  of  the  three  uneven  and  the  three 
even  lines;  bat  our  poverty  of  rhymes  causes  us  to  prefer 
the  rhyming  of  the  first  and  fourth,  second  and  fifth,  third 
and  sixth  lines :  this,  with  a  break  in  the  sense  at  the  third 
hne,  eonstitutes  also  a  legitimate  sonnet,  of  which  the 
Italians  have  given  abundant  precedents.  V/e  need  scarcely 
observe  that  all  our  poets  have  held  themselves  at  liberty  to 
,vary  the  form  of  the  sonnet.  Tlie  lightness  and  richness 
of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languaees  enable  their  poets  to 
express  every  feeling  or  fancy  in  the  sonnet ;  but  with  us  it 
has  been  found  most  suitable  to  grave,  dignified,  and  eon- 
tmaplative  subjects.  Hence  Milton  and  Wordsworth  are 
our  best  writers  of  sonnets. 

SONNiriiS.    [Mohammed] 

SONNiNI  DE  MANONCOURT,  CHARLB&  NI- 
COLAS 8101SBERT,  was  born  at  Luntville,  Feb.  1, 
1761.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicolas  Sonnini,  seigneur  of  the 
flef  of  Manonoourt  in  Vermois,  and  councillor  of  Stanislaus, 
king  of  Poland.  He  was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  university 
of  Pent-A-Housson,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies. 
At  an  early  age  he  became  acquainted  with  Boflbn  and 
Nollet,  who  enouuraged  his  taste  for  natural  history.  Hav- 
ing a  wish  to  travel,  he  ubtainea  a  commission  in  the  marine 
engineer  service,  and  in  1772  was  sent  to  Cayenne  in 
eonsequence.  Here  he  showed  great  energy  and  courage 
in  exploring  the  country  and  dislodging  froni  their  strong- 
holds the  siivages  with  whom  the  colony  was  molested, 
and  suocseded,  at  great  personal  risk,  in  rsaking  a  passage 
b»  water  from  Cayenne  to  the  mountain  La  Gabrielle,  the 
aoeompiishment  of  which  had  been  mudi  desired  by  the 
.  ealaiusu  bat  abandoned  by  leeaen  of  the  natural  diOcultiea 


of  the  mute.  He  was,  in  eonsequence  of  this  enterprise, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on  his  return  to  France. 
In  1775,  after  a  visit  to  the  western  coast  of  AfViea,  he  re- 
sumed his  post  as  an  engineer  at  Cayenne,  and  spent  two 
years  in  researches  in  natural  history.  Returning  to  France, 
in  consequence  of  ill  health,  be  passed  the  winter  of  1776 
with  Buffbn,  assisting  him  in  his  labours,  till  be  joined  the 
African  expedition  ^  Baron  de  Tott,  in  1777.  After  re- 
maining some  time  in  Egypt,  and  exploring  the  country, 
he  tra\e1led  in  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  ana  Asia  Minor. 
He  returned  to'  France  in  1 780,  and  employed  himself  in 
the  improvement  of  agriculture,  introducing  several  valuable 
exotic  vegetables  into  his  country.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  admimstraiors  of 
the  d^partement  de  la  Meurthe ;  but  being  deprived  of  this 
office  by  St.  Just,  and  rednced  to  poverty,  on  account  of  bis 
noble  birth,  he  etnployed  himself  in  arranging  and  pub- 
lishing the  materials  collected  in  his  travels.  He  was  after- 
wards placed  at  the  head  of  the  college  of  Vienne,  in  the 
dSpartement  de  I'lstre ;  but  failing  in  his  projects  of  reform 
there,  gave  up  this  situation  after  holding  it  two  years,  and 
returnea  to  his  literary  labours.  In  1810  he  went  to  Mol- 
davia, and,  while  traversing  that  country,  caught  a  fever, 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  at  Paris,  May 
29,  1812.  His  principal  works  are, '  Voyage  dans  la  Haute 
et  Basse  Egypt,  Paris,  8to.,  1799 ;  '  Voyage  en  Grioe  et  en 
Turquie,'  Paris,  8vo.,  1801. 

Buffon's  'Histoire  Naturelle,'  Paris,!  799-1808,  to  which  he 
contributed  1 3  vols,  of  fishes  and  1  vul.  of  cetaeea,  and.  jointly 
with  M.  Latreille,  4  vols,  of  reptiles ;  and  the  '  Nouveau 
Dictionnaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle,'  8vo.,  1803-4,  were  edited 
by  him:  in  the  latter  he  wrote  the  articles  'Man," Quadru- 
peds,' '  Birds,'  and  'Cetaeea.' 

Sonnini  deserves  great  praise  for  his  labours  as  a  natu- 
ralist Like  other  great  travellers,  though  eager  and  en- 
thusiastic, he  was  somewhat  inconstant  in  the  direction  of 
his  energies,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  events  of  his  life,  not 
less  than  from  the  remarks  of  his  French  biographer.  In 
his  '  Travels  in  the  East'  he  treats  of  the  natural  and  arti- 
ficial productions  of  each  country,  and  gives  also  archeeiolo- 
gical  and  topographical  notices  not  remarkable  for  their 
research  or  originality.  {Biograpkie  Univertelle,  by  the 
author  of  his  '  Eloge  Historique,'  where  is  a  list  of  his  other 
publications.) 

SONCRA.    [Mexican  States.] 

SOODAN,  or  BELE'D  EL  SU'DAN  ('  the  Country  of 
the  Blacks'),  is  a  term  applied  by  the  Arabs  to  designate 
the  interior  of  Africa ;  but,  according  to  the  geographieal 
position  of  the  country  in  whicb  it  is  used,  this  term  indi- 
cates different  portions  of  that  continent.  The  inhabitants 
of  Egypt  apply  it  to  the  countries  south  of  the  second  cata- 
ract of  the  Nile  (22°  N.  lat.),  and  the  present  pasha  of  that 
country  has  formed  a  province  of  all  the  countries  in  these 
parts  which  he  has  subjected  to  his  sway,  under  the  name 
of  Beled  el  Siidan.  [Sennaar.]  The  Arabs  who  trade  to 
or  are  settled  in  Bornou,  which  is  about  400  miles  west  of 
the  Egyptian  province,  call '  Soodan '  the  countries  which 
are  still  farther  west,  towards  the  middle  course  of  the 
Quorra.  The  geographers  of  Europe  have  given  it  a  more 
comprehensive  application,  and  they  designate  all  the  I'ouo- 
tries  along  the  southern  ed^e  of  the  Sahara  from  Senegam- 
bia  and  Sierra  Leone  on  the  west,  to  Dar  Fur  on  the  east, 
by  the  term  Suodan.  Thus  Soodan  extends  from  10*  W.  long, 
to  25"  E.  long.,  and  is  2400  miles  in  length.  Its  nurihem 
boundary  towards  the  Great  Desert  cannot  be  exactly  fixed, 
as  the  fertile  and  cultivable  country  changes  into  the  sandy 
waste  sD  imperceptibly,  that  the  boundary  appears  to  vary 
according  to  tlie  seasons,  and  in  different  years:  it  is  also 
very  imperfectly  known.  In  one  part,  at  the  most  northern 
bend  of  the  Qiiorra  or  Joliba,  the  fertile  country  extends  to 
17'  N.  lat.;  but  in  other  places,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Tshad,  it  does  not  rome  up  to  14"  N.  lat.  The  southern 
boundary-line  Is  almost  entirely  unknown.  West  of  the 
course  of  the  Quorra  it  is  formed  by  the  Kong  Mountains, 
which,  according  to  information  obtained  from  the  natives, 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  space  between  8"  and  1 0°  N. 
lat.,  and,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  occur  between  7'  and 
U"  N.  lat.  East  of  the  Quorra,  the  extent  of  Boodan  to- 
ward the  sr  Jth  is  eniirelv  unknown.  If  we  suppose  that 
the  average  width  of  Soodan  is  about  five  degrees,  or  350 
miles,  the  sur&ce  will  cover  an  area  of  880,000  square  milet, 
which  is  more  than  four  times  the  area  of  France. 

Nearly  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  oenturr  this  country  waa 
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,  •nly  kBOWn  ky  Hi*  dMRripti«iM  tt  tiia  Ankwii  gdognpben  I 
,  Mid  of  LMAfrieanoft.  At  that  time  (1799)  the  flrst  Eu-  I 
ropeon  traveller,  Houghton,  entered  Soodui  from  the  west ; 
but  he  WM  killed  in  1 79 1 .  Mungo  Park  however  gueceeded 
in  traveraing  the  nertb-western  portion  of  Soodan  in  1 796 
'  Mid  1 797,  and  oolleoted  very  valuable  information.  The 
'  «zpedition  undei^Denham  and  Clapperton  (1823-24)  made 
ua  acquainted  with  a  larj^e  portion  of  Central  Soodan  (be- 
tween 6'  and  17*  B.  lonf;.),  to  which  Clapperton,  bjr  his 
second  journey  (1896),  added  the  souih  and  aoutb-west 
countries  of  Central  Soodan;  and  Riehard  Lander,  the 
vale  of  the  river  Quorra  (1830).  CailM  itaeeeeded  in  tra- 
versing a  large  portion  of  South-western  Soodan  in  1828. 
As  these  travellers,  with  the  exception  of  Denham  and  Clap- 
perton, who  remained  there  for  more  than  two  years,  tra- 
versed these  eountries  only  in  one  direction,  our  knowledge 
would  be  very  limited  were  it  not  for  the  great  uniformity 
which  the  country  exhibits,  and  which  enables  us  to  form 
a  general  idea  of  a  large  portion  of  it.  We  shall  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  western  and  central  districts,  observing  that  the 
eastern  (between  17°  and  3S*  E.  long.)  has  not  been  visited 
by  Europeans,  and  that  the  Information  collected  from  the 
natives  is  very  scanty,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

W*«l«m  Soodan  comprehends  the  country  west  of  the 
eourae  of  tiie  Quorra,  from  Ilmbuctoo  to  its  entrance  into 
the  delta  at  Abbaxaca.  The  elevated  tract  which  divides 
Soodan  flrom  Sierra  Leone  and  Senegambia,  and  along  the 
base  of  which  the  Joliba  rnns  in  a  north-western  direction 
•8  far  north  as  Yamina,  appeals  to  be  rather  a  huge  swell 
of  the  country  overtopped  by  rocky  masses,  than  a  mountain- 
range:  at  least  it  is  traversed  by  the  native  traders  in  many 
S laces  with  little  difficulty.  The  southern  border  of  Western 
loodan  is  formed  by  the  Kong  Mountains,  with  which  we  are 
still  less  acquainted,  no  part  of  the  mountains  having  been 
seen  by  European  travellers.  Caillit,  who  seems  to  have 
approached  the  place  where  they  are  laid  down  in  our  maps, 
between  6°  and  7*  W.  long.,  saw  only  one  elevated  peak  at  a 
distance.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  this  range  too  is 
rather  an  extensive  and  elevated  swell  of  the  country  than 
what  may  be  called  properly  a  mountain-chain.  Most  of  the 
rivers  that  descend  from  it  to  the  south  and  north  have  also 
very  little  water  in  the  dry  season,  though  several  of  them 
run  many  hundred  miles.  This  leads  »  to  believe  that  its 
elevation  is  not  very  considerable.  The  most  eastern  portion 
of  the  Kong  Mountains  (between  3*  and  5°  E.  lone.)  has  been 
traversed  by  Clapperton  and  Lander ;  and,  according  to  their 
account,  in  passing  from  Ekwa  to  Katunga,  they  ascended 
many  short  and  gentle  acclivities,  until  they  bad  atte,ined  an 
elevation  of  about  SSOO  feet  above  the  sea-level,  when  they 
descended  in  nearly  the  same  way  towards  the  vale  of  the 
Quorra.  This  elevated  region  occupies  not  much  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  in  width,  but  we  must  include  in  it 
the  country  north  of  Katunga  as  ikr  as  Yaouri,  which  is 
•bout  ISO  miles  farther  north ;  fdr  though  it  is  less  uneven 
and  hilly,  it  resembles  the  more  southern  parts  in  soil  and 
productions.  In  this  eastern  mountain-tract  the  highest  part 
of  the  country  hardly  anywhere,  except  in  the  centre  and  at 
the  southern  edge,  takes  the  appearance  of  a  continuous 
ridge;  but  the  surfkce  is  a  succession  of  wide  valleys  and 
plains  of  considerable  extent,  and  single  hills  connected  by 
rising  grounds  slightly  elevated  above  the  general  level.  The 
surface  generally  consists  of  a  fertile  soil,  which,  in  many 
parts,  is  covered  with  forests,  but  in  others  is  cleared  and 
cultivated.  The  forests  consist  chiefly  of  tall  trees,  with  very 
little  underwood,  and  the  intervening  places  are  covered  with 
luxuriant  grasses.  These  forests  abound  in  deer,  antelopes, 
lions,  leopards,  elephants,  wild  asses,  buffaloes,  and  hycenas ; 
and  in  the  Quorra  the  hippopotamus  is  common.  The  country, 
where  cultivated,  yields  plentifhl  crops  of  indiyo,  tobacco, 
yams,  wheat,  and  other  kinds  of  corn,  riceof  a  superior  quality, 
onions,  and  several  other  vegeiables;  and  in  the  extensive 
pastures,  great  nunifaeiM  of  horses,  bullocks,  sheep,  and  guats 
are  fed.  Between  Yaouri  (1 1*  N.  lat.)  and  Rabba  (9°  N. 
lat.)  the  hilly  country  anproaches  the  banks  of  tbe  Quorra, 
and  only  a  comparatively  narrow  tract  of  well-cultivated 
alluvial  aoQ  extends  along  the  river.  Between  Rabba  and 
Egga,  where  the  river  runs  south-east,  the  alluvial  valley 
is  much  wider ;  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  a  swamp  even  in  the 
dry  season,  and  destitute  of  wood.  But  between  Egga  and 
Abbaiaca  the  rocky  masses  advance  so  close  to  the  banks  of 
the  river,  that  there  is  very  little  level  ground  along  them. 
The  hills  on  both  sides  rise  nearlv  to  the  height  of  moun- 
tains.   They  are  entiialy  eovered  with  wood,  and  the  uees 


ar*  higber  tiian  fcrther  upward.  This  region  is  ratner 
densely  inhabited,  and  villages  are  very  numerous,  as  well 
near  the  river  as  farther  inland.  There  are  also  several 
large  towns. 

The  eonatry  exteBdin|>  ftom  the  northern  base  of  tbe 
Kong  Mountains  to  tbe  edge  of  the  Sahara  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  plain,  whioh  in  extent  crxceeds  tbe  area  of  France. 
No  continuous  ridges  of  high  land   braiM^li  off  from  the 
Kong  Mountains.    In  tbe  vicinity  of  the  range  indeed  hills 
are  met  with,  and  many  of  them  are  rocky ;  but  they  occur 
at  ixinsiderable  distances  from  one  another,  and  never  form 
ridges  more  than  a  few  miles  in  length.    The  level  country 
which  lies  between  them  sometimes  extends  flf\y  miles  in 
every  direction.     This  part  of  the  plain  is  rather  uneven 
when  compared  with  that  farther  north,  and  occupies  along 
the  base  of  the  mountains  a  belt  about  a  hundred  miles  in 
width.      Only  one  of  the  hills  was  observed  by  Cailli£  to 
rise  about  SOO  feet  above  its  base ;   in  several  places  large 
granite  blocks  are  dispei'sed  over  the  surface,  rising  abuut 
six  or  seven  feet  above  it.    The  soil  of  this  extensive  tract  is 
ohielly  grey  sand,  alternating  in  some  places  with  red  sand. 
This  sand  is  very  frequently  mixed  with  gravel,  but  some- 
times with  argillaceous  earth,  clay,  and  mould.    In  some 
places  occur  i«d  and  porous  stones.     In  the  vicinity  of  the 
watercourses  it  is  subject  to  inundations  fi>r  more  than  six 
months  of  the  year.    The  more  distant  parts  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  abundant  rains,  and  are  so  far  fertilised  by  them 
that  no  considerable  part  of  the  country  can  be  called  a 
useless  waste.  There  occur  indeed  large  tracts  covered  with 
trees,  many  of  which  are  applied  to  no  uses ;  but  among 
them  are  also  many  shea-trees  and  nadis,  the  fruits  of  which 
are  much  esL^omed  by  the  natives ;  and  the  indigo  plant 
abounds  in  several  parts.     The  more  fertile  tracts  are  culti- 
vated.    Cailli^  is  of  opinion  that  the  agricultural  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Wassoolo  is   not  inferior  to  that  of 
most  parts  of  France.    The  most  common  objects  of  culti- 
vation are  maize,  millet,  rice,  tobacco,  which  however  is 
inferior  to  that  brought  from  the  coast,  yams,  onions,  cotton, 
French  beans,   water-melons,  and  calabashes.    Near  tbe 
base  of  the  mountains  a  kind  of  long  pepper  and  pimento 
is  grown.    In  the  same  districts  the  colat  or  gora  nuts  are 
collected,  which  constitute  an  important  article  of  oommecce 
all  over  Western  Soodan,  and  are  carried  from  the  Kong 
Mountains  to  Timbuctoo,  and  even  to  Tripoli,  a  distance  of 
respectively  SOO  and  2000  miles.  As  the  places  where  these 
nuts  are  c<  Jected  have  never  been  visited  by  Europeans, 
the  tree  or  plant  on  which  they  grow  has  never  been  de- 
scribed.    Besides   the   shea-trees   and   ned£s,   the   forests 
contain   several   other  usefiil  trees,  as  the   baobab,  some 
kinds  of  mimosas,  and  the  Nauclea  ^/'rt'eima.    The  most 
common  fruit-trees  are  pistacias,  which  are  grown  to  a  great 
extent,  tamarinds,  and  oranges;  wild  flg-trees  occur  in  tbe 
forests.    Domestic  animals  abound  in  most  parts,  especially 
black  cattle  of  good  size,  sheep,  and  goats ;  the  hones  are 
of  a  small  breed,  except  at  Tangrera,  where  they  are  rather 
large  and  of  fine  form.   There  are  also  asses  and  abundance 
of  poultry.     Dogs,  serpents,  lizards,  rats,  and  mice  serve  as 
food  to  the  natives.    Other  wild  animals  are  not  numerous. 
Cailli6  mentions  only  gazelles  and  wild  boars,  and  of  wild 
birds,   green  parrots,   Guinea  fowls,  and   Barbary  ducks. 
Fish  aMunds  in  the  rivers,  and  is  prepared  for  sale  by  dry- 
ing. Wild  bees  are  extremely  numerous,  and  wax  and  honey 
are  not  only  largely  consumed,  but  also  sent  to  other  parts 
of  Africa. 

Cailli£,  who  remained  in  this  country  about  six  months, 
gives  some  account  of  its  climate  from  the  beginning  of 
August  to  the  end  of  January.  The  month  of  August  is 
exceedingly  stormy ;  the  rains  pour  down  day  and  ni^bt, 
the  sky  is  cloudy,  and  the  air  heavy  and  cool.  The  south- 
west wind  prevails,  but  at  intervals  eastern  winds  blow,  and 
they  are  followed  by  a  small  cold  rain.  The  sun  is  rarely 
seen.  The  natives  always  keep  a  large  fire  in  their  huts. 
In  September  the  rains  a're  more  interrupted,  but  still  they 
fall  every  day  until  October,  when  they  become  less  fre- 
quent, but  they  continue  to  be  heavy,  aud  set  in  with 
hurricanes  from  the  south-east.  In  proportion  as  the  rain 
diminishes,  tbe  heat  increases,  and  the  air  becomes  less 
damp  and  more  salubrious.  About  the  end  of  October  tbe 
rains  cease  entirely,  the  days  become  exceedingly  hot,  and 
the  nights  cool.  In  November  and  December  the  weather 
is  very  fine,  and  the  wind  blows  frequently  from  the  north- 
east and  sometimes  from  the  north.  A  cold  north  wind 
begins  te  prevail  at  the  end  of  December,  and  the  natives 
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(h«n  oorer  themselvea  with  woollen  wrappen,  and  Undle 
Uiger  fires  than  usual  in  their  huts.  At  this  season  the 
trees  shed  their  leaves. 

The  country  between  1 0*  30'  and  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Joliba  river  is  still  more  level,  but  less  fertile.  Even  small  hills 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  the  highest  appear  to  be  those 
which  MungoPark  saw  at  Bammakoo,  and  considered  as  an 
ofliiet  of  the  Kong  mountains..  The  surface  of  tha  country  is 
slightly  undulating  or  a  level.  Several  tracts  which  are  a 
little  depressed  below  the  general  surface  are  swamps  during 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  whilst  others  are  always  in  this 
state.  The  first  are  either  used  as  pasture-grounds,  or  rice 
is  cultivated  on  them,  as  well  as  on  the  borders  of  the  others, 
and  along  the  alluvidl  banks  of  the  rivers.  The  soil  of  the 
higher  grounds  consists  cbiedy  of  grey  sand  and  gravel,  often 
intermixed  with  ferruginous  stones.  In  some  places  bushes 
are  met  wiih,  but  there  are  no  forests.  Shea-trees  and 
nedis  are  dispersed  over  large  tracts,  and  here  nearly  all  the 
vegetable  butter  is  collected,  which  is  consumed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Joliba  as  far  as  Timbuctoo ;  for  farther  north 
the  shea-tree  becomes  rare,  and  disappears  at  some  distance 
Arom  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  a  few  places  the  baobab- 
trees  abound,  whose  leaven  and  fruits  supply  another  article 
of  trade  to  the  countries  farther  north.  In  the  more  fertile 
tracts  millet  is  extensively  cultivated,  but  other  grains  and 
vegetables  are  scarce  or  do  not  grow  at  all,  as  yams  and 
maize.  Of  fruit-trees  only  tamarinds  and  the  Rbamnus 
lotus  occur.  The  Hibiscus  cannabinus  abounds  in  many 
places,  and  ropes  are  made  for  the  markets  on  the  Joliba, 
where  these  ropes  are  used  to  fasten  together  the  boards  of 
which  the  barges  are  made.  The  marshes  are  frequented 
by  numbers  of  aquatic  birds,  as  pelicans,  egrets,  trumpet- 
birds,  marabous,  puflSns,  Barbary  ducks,  and  teals.  From 
the  ferruginous  stones,  which  are  so  frequent  in  this  region, 
iron  is  extracted,  and  is  an  article  of  export  to  the  banks  of 
the  Joliba.  The  country  along  the  banks  of  this  river  is  a 
dead  flat,  and  is  annually  inundated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. A  great  part  of  it  has  been  converted  into  marshes, 
which  serve  as  pasture-grounds ;  but  on  the  drier  parts  rice, 
maize,  and  other  grains  are  cultivated.  This  low  country  is 
destitute  of  trees. 

That  part  of  Western  Soodan  which  is  north  of  the 
Joliba  and  the  marshes  contiguous  to  the  river  is  tolerably 
fertile  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  banks.  It  is  a 
plain,  but  here  and  there  interspersed  with  sandy  hills,  and 
in  other  places  with  rocky  eminences.  The  soil  is  raiher 
fertile,  and  produces  plentiful  crops  of  millet  and  maize. 
Vdlages  and  towns  are  frequent.  But  in  proceeding  far- 
ther north,  the  soil  becomes  less  fertile,  as  the  sand  of  the 
Sahara  is  frequently  thrown  upon  it  by  (be  strong  north- 
eastern winds.  The  surface  in  many  places  is  covered  with 
hillocks  of  white  sand,  between  whirh  numerous  bushes, 
but  only  a  few  large  trees  grow.  The  wild  animals,  which 
hardly  appear  south  of  the  Juliba,  as  elephants,  lions,  pan- 
thers, leopards,  and  wild  hogs,  are  ft'equent,  as  well  as  wolves, 
antelopes,  and  ostriches.  Park  also  mentions  wild  burses, 
which  are  eaten.  Among  the  domestic  animals  are  camels, 
which  are  not  found  south  of  the  Joliba. 

The  country  ou  both  sides  of  the  Joliba  is  sultry  and  op- 
pressive before  the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  About  the 
middle  of  June  the  heated  atmosphere  is  agitated  by  violent 
gusts  of  wind,  accompanied  with  thunder  and  rain.  These 
usher  in  the  rainy  season,  which  continues  to  the  month  of 
November.  During  this  season  the  diurnal  rains  are  very 
heavy,  but  not  so  continual  as  near  the  Kong  Mountains. 
The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west.  The  termi- 
nation of  the  rainy  season  is  likewise  attended  with  violent 
tornadoes,  after  which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north-east,  and 
continues  to  blow  from  that  quarter  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
With  the  setting-in  of  the  north-east  wind  the  face  of  the 
country  begins  to  change.  The  grass  soon  becomes  dry  and 
withered,  the  rivers  subside  very  rapidly,  and  the  trees  shed 
their  leaves.  At  this  period  the  hamattan  is  commonly  felt, 
a  dry  and  parching  wind  blowing  from  the  north-east,  and 
accompanied  by  a  thick  smoky  haze,  through  which  the 
sun  appears  of  a  dull  red  colour.  As  this  wind  passes  over 
the  Great  Desert,  it  becomes  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  as  it 
approaches  Soodan,  and  parches  up  everything  which  is 
•zpcsed  to  it. 

A  great  part  of  Western  Soodan,  lying  on  both  sides  of 
(he  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  extending  along  the  banks 
of  the  Joliba  or  Quorra  fVom  Timbuctoo  to  Yaouri,  has  never 
been  vbited  by  Europeans,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 


travellers  who  visited  the  countries  west,  south,  and  east  ot 
this  tract,  have-not  been  able  to  collect  any  important  in- 
formation respecting  this  country.  Lander  states  that 
many  years  before  his  stay  at  Yaouri  a  large  boat  arrived  at 
that  town  from  Timbuctoo  on  a  trading  voyage,  and  that 
the  crew  retomed  by  land  to  their  native  town.  This  provra 
that  the  navigation  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Joliba  ia  far 
from  being  so  active  as  on  the  upper  part,  and,  together 
with  the  scanty  information  which  travellers  have  collected, 
it  seems  to  show  that  this  part  of  Soodan  is  much  less  popu- 
lous than  the  other  districts. 

Central  Soodan  comprehends  that  portion  which  extends 
from  the  river  Quorra,  where  it  Hows  southward,  as  far  east 
as  Lake  Tshad  and  the  river  Sbary,  which  falls  into  the 
lake,  or  from  5°  to  16°  E.  long.  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
regions,  a  billy  and  an  alluvial  plain.  The  first  occupies  the 
country  west  of  1 1°  £.  long.,  and  the  plain  occupies  the  re- 
mainder. 

The  hilly  region  seems  to  extend  to  the  very  border  of 
the  Sahara,  which  in  these  parts  occurs  between  14"  and 
1 5°  N.  laL  The  surfiice  is  extremely  diversified.  In  many 
places  the  higher  grounds  extend  in  level  plains,  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  extent,  but  in  others  these  tracts 
are  diversified  by  a  succession  of  open  valleys  aod  gentle 
rising  grounds.  In  several  places  however  ridges  of  hills 
extend  across  the  region,  mostly  running  from  south  to 
north,  or  rather  from  south-west  to  uorth-east.  Where  the 
country  is  traversed  by  watercourses,  the  surface  is  more 
broken,  the  valleys  being  in  general  much  narrower,  and 
the  hills  rising  with  a  steep  and  sometimes  a  perpendicular 
ascent.  The  highest  hills  which  have  been  seen  are  not 
much  more  than  70U  feet  above  their  base,  and  the  general 
levelof  the  country  seems  to  be  about  1000  or  1200  feet  above 
the  sea.  A  great  part  of  this  region  extends  in  level  plains, 
which  are  chiefly  converted  into  large  swamps  or  tem- 
porary lakes  during  the  rainy  season,  but  this  circumstance 
is  favourable  to  fertility.  1  here  Is  however  a  large  tract  in 
which  the  swamps  exist  all  the  year  round.  This  tract  is 
situated  north  of  13°  N.  lauand  between  6°  and  Js'E.  loni;„ 
east  of  the  town  of  Soccatoo,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Gondami  Swamps.  Hills  of  granite,  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion, enclose  ibis  tract  on  all  sides,  and  prevent  the  water 
which  collects  on  (ts  surface  from  running  off  in  any  direc- 
tion. These  bills  are  covered  with  stunted  trees,  whilst  the 
country  between  them  and  the  swamps  is  overgrown  with 
forests.  Though  the  soil  is  of  the  best  quality,  Uiis  tract  is 
nearly  uninhabited,  and  the  haunt  of  wild  animals.  Nearly 
all  the  rivers  and  watercourses  of  this  region  are  very  rapid 
and  deep  during  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  Ary  sea^on 
only  pools,  sometimes  single,  sometimes  In  rows,  occupy  the 
lowest  part  of  their  bed.  The  soil  retains  moisture  all  the 
year  round.  Clay  constitutes  the  predominant  soil ;  in 
several  places  it  is  intermixed  with  gravel,  and  in  othets 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand.  In  some  places  large 
blocks  of  granite  rise  out  of  the  earth  like  towers,  and  in 
others  rucks  of  sandstone  are  embedded  in  the  clay;  but 
clay,  mostly  of  a  light  or  deep  red  colour,  is  found  neaily 
everywhere.  -Its  quality  of  retaining  moisture  for  a  long 
time,  even  under  a  burning  sun.  renders  this  region  the 
most  fert'le  tract  of  Afinca  north  of  the  equator,  and  is 
populous  in  spite  of  the  continual  wars  between  its  sove 
reigns,  and  its  being  situated  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  and 
being  nearly  secluded  from  commercial  intercourse  with  ' 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  some  parts  the  villages  are 
very  numerous,  and  the  towns  are  of  considerable  extent 
and  contain  a  great  population.  Where  the  country  is  not 
cleared  for  cultivation,  it  is  covered  with  forest  trees,  espe- 
cially mimosas  and  acacias;  only  the  more  elevated  and 
dry  ridges  are  overgrown  with  bushes  or  stunted  trees,  and 
rarely  a  spot  is  wlihout  vegetation. 

The  products  are  extremely  vsrious.  Wheat  succeeds  in 
some  of  the  more  elevated  tracts,  but  the  grains  which  are 
generally  cultivated  are  rice,  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  ana 
millet.  Cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  grown  to  a  great 
extent.  Other  objects  of  cultivation  are  yams,  sweet  pota- 
toes, beans,  French  beans,  water-melons,  musk-melons,  and 
onions.  In  the  districts  south  of  10*  N.  lat.  palm-oil 
and  cocoa-nut  trees  abound,  but  they  do  not  thrive  farther 
north.  In  the  same  places  plantains  and  bananas  are  grown 
in  abundance.  In  tne  eastern  districts  date-trees  are  com- 
mon, but  they  do  not  occur  in  the  western.  The  fruit-tree* 
which  are  most  common  are  figs,  pomegranates,  hmes, 
papaws,  cashew-nuts,  plumsyGuinea  nuts,  shaddocks,  nutta- 
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b«an«,  and  tamarinds;  the  butter-tree  alio  abounds  in 
Mtveral  places ;  the  mango-tree  is  cultivated,  and  occurs  also 
in  a  vild  state.  The  fields  are  often  watered  from  deep 
well  8. 

The  domestic  animals  are  goats,  sheep,  asses,  horses,  and 
cattle.  The  horses  are  small,  but  along  the  northern  border 
they  are  large  and  of  a  good  breed,  which  is  derived  from  that 
of  the  Tuaricks  of  the  Sahara,  but  it  is  not  equal  to  the 
Arab  breed.  In  these  districts  many  camels  are  also  raised. 
Poultry  abounds.  In  some  woody  parts,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  swamps  of  Gondami,  elephants  and 
lions  are  numerous:  Lander  mentions  tigers,  hyeenas,  tiger- 
cats,  jackals,  and  monkeys.  Buffaloes  are  only  found  in  the 
southern  districts,  but  wild  bogs  and  several  kinds  of  deer 
are  met  with  in  many  places,  and  among  the  latter  the  kari- 
goom,  which  is  as  high  as  a  full-grown  mule.  Guinea-fowls, 
partridges,  the  ibis,  storks,  cranes,  adjutant  cranes,  jays, 
and  several  kinds  of  pigeons  are  enumerated.  The  hippo- 
potamus and  alligator  are  found  only  in  the  Quorra.  iron 
is  the  only  mineral :  it  occurs  in  many  places,  and  a  small 
quantity  is  exported  to  the  countries  farther  east. 

As  no  European  has  stayed  a  whole  year  in  this  region, 
we  are  only  in  possession  of  partial  meteorological  observa- 
tions. According  to  these,  the  rainy  season  sets  in  at  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  and  continues  to  the 
middle  of  September.  It  difTers  greatly  from  that  of  the 
cuast  of  Guinea.  The  rains  are  much  less  abundant,  and 
not  so  continual.  Even  in  the  height  of  the  season,  in 
August,  there  are  several  days  without  rain,  and  a  continua- 
tion of  rain  for  twenty-four  hours  is  a  rare  occurrence.  The 
prevailing  wind  changes  regularly  to  all  quarters  of  the  com- 
pass. From  October  to  March  it  blows  almost  always  from 
the  north-east,  turning  occasionally  to  the  north  and  east, 
but  in  March  it  varies  between  east  and  south,  and  in  April 
between  south  and  west.  In  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season  its  direction  is  more  variable,  but  it  usually  varies 
between  south-west  and  north-west.  The  diurnal  change 
of  the  temperature  is  very  great.  The  difference  between 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon is  hardly  ever  less  than  12  degrees,  oflen  amounts  to 
20  degrees,  and  sometimes  rises  to  25  and  even  30  degrees, 
especially  during  the  north-eastern  winds.  The  natives 
keep  flres  all  the  year  round  in  their  huts.  The  great.- 
est  heat  which  was  observed  was  104*.  and  the  least 
was  57*. 

The  Plain  of  Centml  Soodan  extends  from  10'  E.  long, 
to  Lake  Tchad  and  the  river  Shary,  and  from  14°  to  10°  30' 
N.  laL.  where  it  lies  contiguous  to  a  hilly  country.    The  ' 
greatest  part  if  not  the  whole  of  this  plain  is  alluvial.    It  is  I 
probably    the    largest  alluvial   tract  on   the   globe   which  j 
occurs  far  inland,  if  the  plain  surrounding  the  Caspian  Sea  ' 
is  excepted,  which  is  of  a  different  oharacier.    The  alluvial 
plain  of  Soodan  i*  nearly  a  dead  level.    It  is  very  fertile, 
but  nut  easily  cultivated,  as  a  large  part  of  it  is  converted 
into  lakes  during  the  rains,  which  give  rise  to  a  rank  vege- 
tation, and  thus  create  great  obstacles  to  the  clearing  of  the 
ground.    The  southern  distriots  however  are  in  general 
rather  populous,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  tnem  is 
cleared  and  oultivated,  but  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Yeou  is  not  much  cultivated,  and  it  is  exposed  to 
the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Tuaricks,  who  inhabit  that 

Ssrt  of  the  Sahara  which  extends  north  of  the  plain.  Thus 
y  far  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  is  covered  with  thick 
underwood,  high  coarse  grass,  and  parasitical  plants;  in 
many  parts  there  are  extensive  forests.  The  soil  is  a  dark 
clay,  which  cracks  during  the  dry  season. 

The  clinaace  of  this  region  differs  considerably  from  that 
of  the  hilly  region.  It  is  in  general  much  hotter,  but  the 
daily  rauge  of  the  thermometer  is  much  less.  Jhe  country 
therefore,  notwithstanding  the  moisture  of  the  air  during 
and  after  the  rainy  season,  is  more  healthy  than  in  the  hilly 
region.  Accordiag  to  the  meteorological  observations  of 
Denham,  which  embrace  nearly  two  years,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  836°,  that  of  the  winter  (December-Febru- 
ary) 76-2*,  of  the  spring  (March-May)  90-8°,  of  the  summer 
84*6%  and  of  the  autumn  82-7°.  From  the  beginning  of 
Mareh  to  the  end  of  July  the  heat  is  excessive,  but  not 
uniform.  About  two  o'clock  the  thermometer  sometimes 
rises  to  IOS°  and  107°,  and  occasbnally  to  110°,  and  at  this 
season  winds  from  the  south  and  south-east  prevaiL  The 
nights  are  oppressively  hot,  but  towards  sun-rise  the  ther- 
mometer usually  falls  to  86°  or  85*.  Towards  the  middle 
of  May  the  rains  set  in  with  violent  tempests  of  thunder 
P.  C.  No.  1390. 


and  lightning.  The  rain  pours  down  in  torrents,  and  eon 
tinues  sometimes  for  two  or  three  days.  17p  to  the  end  of 
June,  the  ground,  having  been  parched  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, absorbes  all  the  rain,  but  towards  the  end  of  July 
the  lakes  and  rivers  begin  to  overflow,  and  tracts  of  many 
sguare  miles  in  extent  are  quickly  converted  into  large 
lakes.  The  weather  is  without  interruption  cloudy,  damp, 
and  sultry ;  the  wind  hot  and  violent,  and  generall*;  from 
the  east  and  south.  In  October  the  rains  are  less  frequent, 
the  air  mild  and  more  fresh,  and  the  weather  serene ;  the 
wind  blows  from  the  north-wesL  December  and  January 
are  rather  cold.  Clapperton  and  Oudney  experienced  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  December  an  unexpected  degree 
of  cold.  The  water  in  the  shallow  vessels  was  crusted  with 
thin  flakes  of  ice,  and  the  water-skins  were  frozen  as  hard 
as  a  board.  The  thermometer  generally  does  not  rise 
higher  than  74°  or  75°,  and  at  sunset  it  sinks  to  58°.  In 
February  the  heat  increases  rapidly. 

The  principal  objects  of  cultivation  aregussup,  which  is  a 
kind  of  millet,  Indian  corn,  cotton,  and  indigo ;  the  two  last 
grow  wild  near  LakeTchad  and  the  overflowed  grounds.  Rice 
is  not  much  grown,  and  is  of  inferior  quality ;  large  quantities 
are  exported  from  the  hilly  region.  Kasheia  and  meloheia 
are  two  kinds  ofgrass  growing  wild,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
used  as  grain.  Onions  and  four  kinds  of  beans  are  exten- 
sively grown.  The  senna-plant  is  found  wild.  The  fruit- 
trees  consist  of  limes,  tamarinds,  figs,  jujube,  and  locust- 
trees.  Near  the  Sahara  are  date-trees,  and  towards  the 
hilly  region  mango-trees  in  the  forests.  Several  wild  trees 
bear  edible  fruits. 

The  domestic  animals  constitute  the  wealth  of  this  country. 
Sheep,  goats,  cows,  and  oxen  are  numerous.  In  the  low- 
lands, along  the  banks  of  Lake  Tchad  and  the  river 
Shary,  many  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  pastured,  and  all 
over  the  country  black  cattle  are  very  numerous.  There  is 
also  a  good  breed  of  horses,  much  superior  in  size  and  form 
to  those  of  the  hilly  region,  to  which  great  numbers  are 
exported.  Domestic  fowls  are  very  common ;  they  are  small, 
but  well  flavoured.  Bees  are  very  numerous,  and  honey 
constitutes  an  important  article  of  food.  Locusts  frequently- 
lay  waste  a  part  of  the  country,  but  the  natives  eat  them 
with  avidity,  both  boiled  and  roasted,  and  formed  into  paste. 
The  wild  animals  are  lions,  panthers,  tiger-cats,  leopards, 
hytenas,  jackals,  civet-cats,  foxes,  monkeys  of  different 
kinds,  and  elephants,  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  bw 
banks  of  Lake  Tchad,  that  they  are  frequently  seen  in 
herds  of  from  fifty  to  four  hundred.  Buffaloes,  wild  hogs, 
gaxelles,  antelupes,  and  several  kinds  of  deer  abound  ;  among 
the  last  is  the  kurigoom.  The  must  common  wild  birds  are 
pelicans,  spoonbills,  and  Balearic  cranes  of  large  size.  The 
woods  abound  in  Guiiiea-fo\Us,  large  iiartridges,  small  grouse, 
and  the  tuda,  a  bird  resembling  the  thrush.  In  the  lower 
grounds  are  geese,  wild  ducks,  and  snipes.  Ostriches  are 
found  along  the  northern  buuiidary-liiie.  Fish  are  very 
numerous  in  the  lake  and  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  and 
fishing  is  much  attended  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  these 
tracts.    No  minerals  are  found  in  this  region. 

Rivers. — The  largest  river  is  the  Quorra,  which  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  cuurse  is  called  Juliba.  Though  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  divides  the  mountain 
region  of  the  Kong  from  the  hilly  region  of  Central  Suodan, 
the  bed  is  traversed  at  several  places  by  ledges  of  rocks, 
which  render  the  navigation  difficult  during  low  water,  this 
river  is  navigated  in  its  whole  extent,  nearly  from  its  source. 
[Quorra.]  Its  tributaries  are  still  less  known  than  the 
principal  river.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  Quorra 
is  joined  from  the  right,  above  the  town  of  Segu,  by  the 
rivers  Bagoe  and  Kuaruba,  which  are  navigable  for  small 
craft  more  than  lUO  miles  from  their  junction  with  the 
Quorra.  The  largest  aflluents  of  the  Quorra,  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  are  the  Mayarrow,  the  Coodonia,  and  the 
Shary,  which  fell  into  it  from  the  \e{t  The  first  does  not 
appear  to  be  navigated,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the  second 
as  to  its  navigability.  The  Shary  has  been  ascended  about 
100  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Quorra,  but  the  navi- 
gation is  much  impeded  by  shoals  and  sand-banks.  The 
other  rivers  of  Soodan  fall  into  Lake  Tchad.  The  largest 
are  the  Yeou  and  the  Shary.  The  Yeou  does  not  appear 
to  be  navigated  to  any  extent,  but  the  Shary  is  navigated 
to  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles. 

Lake  Tchad  is  of  great  size,  and  its  length  is  stated  to 
be  five  days'  sail.  Its  eastern  and  north-eastern  shores 
have  never  been  visited  by  a  European   traveller.    It  it 
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nearly  surrounded  by  s  low  flat  country,  which  fbr  seTeral 
miles  from  its  banks  is  overflowed  during  six  months 
of  the  year,  and  the  other  six  months  is  mostly  a 
swamp. 

Inhabitant*. — ^The  population  is  composed  of  aborigines 
and  foreieners.  The  aborigines  belong  to  the  negro  race. 
The  negroes  are  almost  exclusively  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain  region  of  Kong,  but  in  the  plain  north  of  that 
range  they  live  intermixed  with  Mandingoes  and  Foolahs. 
In  the  hilly  region  of  Central  Soodan  the  negroes  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  but  ihey  are  governed  by  Fell&- 
tahs,  and  in  the  eastern  plain  they  are  intermixed  with  Ara- 
bian tribes,  which  have  nere  obtained  the  ascendency,  which 
the  Fell^tahs  have  acquired  in  the  hilly  region.  These 
negroes  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  civilization.  They 
live  in  small  well-built  huts,  and  generally  wear  a  slight 
but  decent  dress,  which  is  adapted  to  the  climate.  They 
apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  in  some  parts  the 
I^ound  is  cultivated  with  a  considerable  degree  of  skill. 
Their  isolated  situation  has  also  obliged  them  to  manufac- 
ture several  objects.  They  manufacture  great  quantities  of 
cotton-cloth,  only  fVom  five  to  six  inches  wide,  but  of  good 
texture.  The  cotton-cloths  made  at  Nyfl  are  of  a  superior 
kind,  and  fetch  a  high  price  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  They 
are  also  expert  in  forging  iron.  Clapperton  mentions  several 
villages  which  were  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  black- 
smiths. They  tnake  arms,  especially  daggers,  knives,  and 
axes;  agricultural  implements,  especially  hoes,  flre-tongs, 
and  even  needles.  They  also  make  earthenware  of  a  greyish 
colour,  which  they  glare,  and  which  constitutes  an  import- 
ant article  of  inland  trade.  'Where  the  Fell&tahs  or  Arabian 
tribes  have  acquired  the  ascendency,  many  negroes  have 
been  converted  to  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  but  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  pagans,  and  have  their  fetishes 
and  greegrees. 

The  foreigners  settled  in  Soodan  are  Mandingoes,  Fell&- 
tahs,  and  Arabian  tribes.  The  Mandingoes  are  only  met 
with  in  the  plain  north  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  where  they 
have  settled  as  merchants.  Though  they  have  not  acquired 
any  political  power  over  the  negroes,  they  have  attained  a 
Superiority  by  their  higher  degree  of  civilization,  and  still 
more  by  being  Mohammedans.  [Mandinooes]  Their  lan- 
guage is  generally  spoken  in  all  that  part  of  the  country  in 
which  they  have  settled. 

The  Fell&tahs  are  the  same  nation  which  in  Senegambia 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Foulahs  [Foula.hs],  and  they  speak 
the  same  language.  Qupperton  and  Den  ham  agree  in  this 
statement,  and  the  latter  found  that  a  native  of  Footatoro 
in  Senegambia  easily  made  himself  understood  by  an  inha- 
bitant of  Mandara,  though  their  native  places  were  1500 
miles  distant  from  one  another.  It  appears  that  the  Fell&- 
tahs  first  settled  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  negro 
towns,  like  the  Mandingoes,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century  they  entered  the  country  as  conquerors,  under 
the  conduct  of  Danfodio,  with  a  large  army,  and  were  emi- 
nently stKcessful,  subjecting  in  a  few  years  the  whole  of 
Central  Soo4ui  to  their  sway.  After  the  death  of  Danfodio 
however  the  sheik  of  Bornou  succeeded  in  expelling  them 
from  the  alluvial  plain  [Bornou)1,  but  in  the  mountain 
region  south  of  Mandara  they  have  maintained  their 
footing.  Several  of  the  negro  tribes  that  inhabit  the  hilly 
region  have  risen  against  their  new  sovereigns,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  have  been  so  successful  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Bornou.  Lander  observes  that  the  Fell&tahs 
have  even  passed  the  river  Quorra  and  obtained  a  firm  foot- 
ing in  the  region  of  the  Kong  mountains. 

The  Arabs  settled  in  Soodan  are  only  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lake  Tchad,  where  they  lead  a  wandering  life, 
living  on  the  produce  of  their  cattle,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Shouaas.  They  are  a  very  extraordinary  race,  and 
have  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  Arabs  of  the  north ; 
they  have  fine  open  countenances,  wuh  aquiline  noses  and 
large  eyea.  Their  complexion  is  a  light  copper  colour,  and 
they  resemble  some  of  the  best  formed  gypsies  in  England, 
particularly  the  women.  Their  Arabic  is  nearly  pure 
Egyptian. 

Pblitical  G«)grtg>hy  atut  Towns. — Soodan  contains  many 
large  and  smallstates,  and  there  occur  also  extensive  tracts, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  live  in  a  peaceful  state  of  society, 
without  having  entered  into  a  political  union.  We_  shall 
notice  these  political  divisions  in  the  order  of  the  natural 
regions. 

I.  The  Mountain  Region  of  Western  Soodan,  or  that  of 


the  Kong  Mowttatnt,  is  only  partially  known  between  S* 
and  7°  E.  long.,  and  comprehends  two  extensive  countries, 
Yarriba  and  Borgoo.  The  first  occupies  the  southern  por- 
tion, and  extends  to  a  short  distance  from  the  shores  of  the 
Bight  of  Benin.  Tlie  small  river  Moussa,  which  falls  into  the 
Quorra  near  9"  20'  N.  lat.  here  divides  Yarriba  firom  Borgoo. 
Borgoo,  of  which  we  are  only  acquainted  with  the  tract  ad- 
jacent to  the  banks  of  the  Quorra,  seems  to  extend  west- 
wards to  a  ereat  distance.  This  region  is  very  populous, 
and  judging  Trom  the  numerous  Tillages  and  towns  which 
Clapperton  and  the  Landers  saw  in  passing  through  it,  must 
be  compared  with  the  beat  inhabited  regions  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  some  parts  of  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands. 

The  kingdom  of  Yarriba  seems  to  extend  westward  to 
the  very  boundary-line  of  Ashantee :  on  the  south-west  and 
south  it  is  separated  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  only  by  the 
kingdom  of  Dahomey  and  a  country  called  Jaboo,  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge.  It  is  not  known  if  it  immediately 
joins  the  kingdom  of  Benin,  or  if  some  other  independent 
country  lies  netween  them.  The  Qnorra  divides  Yarriba 
ihim  the  kingdoms  of  Nyfl  and  Yaouri.  Though  only  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  the  road  leading  fh>m  Badagry  to 
Eyeo,  the  capital  of  Yarriba,  have  been  visited  by  European 
travellers,  they  have  seen  upwards  of  thirty  towns  of  large 
or  middling  size,  each  containing  a  population  of  from 
5000  to  30,000  individuals.  The  present  capital  is  Eyeo,  or 
Katunga,  which  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  or  rather  a 
wide  valley,  about  20  miles  from  the  river  Quorra.  It  it 
enclosed  by  walls  built  of  clay,  about  20  feet  high,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  dry  ditch.  They  are  about  15  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, of  an  oval  shape,  about  four  miles  in  diameter 
one  way,  and  six  miles  the  other.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
town  are  hilly  rocks.  The  king's  houses  and  those  of  fais 
women  occupy  about  a  square  mile :  they  are  built  of  clay 
and  have  thatched  rooik.  A  considerable  part  of  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  walla  is  laid  out  in  gardens  or  cultivated, 
and  the  population  does  not  exceed  20,000  individuals.  The 
second  town  of  the  kingdom  is  Bohoo,  which  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  about  fifty  years,  ago.  It  has  an  immense 
triple  wall,  which  is  rather  more  than  20  miles  in  circuit, 
and  is  built  on  the  slope'  of  a  very  gentle  and  fertile  hill,  in 
an  exceedingly  well  cultivated  country,  in  appearance  not 
inferior  to  any  part  of  England  in  the  best  season  of  the 
year.    The  population  is  not  stated. 

There  are  several  large  towns  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Quorra,  as  Lever  or  Layaba,  near  the  boundary  of  Boreoo, 
whioh  is  very  extensive  and  has  a  great  population ;  Ba- 
Jiebo,  a  flourishing  and  important  trading  town  of  great 
extent;  Lechee,  a  very  lar^  and  thriving  place;  Egga, 
which  is  of  prodigious  extent,  and  has  an  immense  popula- 
tion, but  a  large  portion  of  it  is  firequently  inundated  by  the 
river ;  and  Kakunda,  which  is  governed  by  a  sovereign  in- 
dependent of  Yarriba,  and  consists  of  three  or  four  con- 
siderable villages,  situated  within  a  short  distance  of  one 
another,  but  unconnected. 

On  the  road  leading  from  Badagry  to  Eyeo  several  other 
large  towns  are  situated.  Between  Eyeo  and  Bohoo  are 
Eetcfao,  Atoopa  (6000  inhabitants),  and  Jagllta,  a  large  and 
well  fortified  town.  South-west  of  Bohoo  is  Kooso,  a  lat^ 
double-Walled  town,  which  has  at  least  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  trade ;  Cb&adoo,  with  7tU0  inha- 
bitants ;  Duffoo,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  and  considerable 
manufactures  of  cotton-cloth:  Assoudo,  with  10,000  inha- 
bitants; Assula,  with  6000  inhabitants;  and  Jenna,  with 
from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitant*. 

Within  the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of  Yarriba  the 
Fell&tahs  have  established  some  independent  states,  among 
which  the<ownsof  Racca,  not  far  from  Eyeo  towartls  ibe 
north-east,  and  Alorie,  south-west  of  the  capital,  are  said  to 
be  very  populous.  These  places  have  not  been  visited  by 
Europeans. 

Borgoo,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Yarriba,  consists,  so  bt 
as  we  know,  of  ten  states,  governed  by  independent  kings, 
and  loosely  connected  with  one  another.  The  most  powerhil 
is  the  sovereign  of  Niki,  and  he  is  styled,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, king  or  sultan  of  Borgoo.  His  country  has  never 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  Only  the  countries  of  the  kings 
of  Wawa,  Ki&ma,  and  Boosa  are  partly  known,  having  been 
visited  by  Clapperton  and  the  Landers.  These  countries  are 
inferior  in  population  and  cultivation  to  Yarriba,  and  then 
occur  tracts  of  considerable  extent  which  are  without  cul 
tivation.    The  capitals  have  the  names  of  the  coimtriea 
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Ki&ma  i*  built  on  the  toutbam  aide  of  a  loeky  ridge,  and 
surrounded  by  an  eztenaive  low  elay  wall ;  it  is  a  ooiamer- 
cial  town,  with  30,000  inhabitant*.  The  houses  coniist  of 
circular  huts,  built  of  clay  aod  tbatehed ;  a  number  of  these 
houses  enclosed  in  a  square  fence  of  matting  generally 
tona  but  one  house.  Inside  the  walls  are  plantations  of 
corn  and  yams.  Wawa,  or  Wowow,  is  a  very  neat  and 
compact  built  town,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  mav  con- 
tain from  18,000  to  20,000  inhabitants;  it  is  surrounaed  by 
a  good  high  clay  wall  and  dry  ditch.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  aicy,  and  the  houses  as  in  Ki&ma.  The  town  of  Boossa 
is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  western  arm  of  the  Quorra, 
which  at  this  place  divides  into  three  branches,  and  it  con- 
tains from  10,000  to  13.000  inhabitants.  The  houses  are 
built  in  clusters  inside  the  wall,  and  do  not  occupy  above 
one-tenth  of  the  ground  enclosed. 
Two  caravan  roads  traverse  this  region,  and  are  much  fre> 

Suenled  by  merchants  from  Haussa  and  other  countries  of 
Antral  Africa.  The  most  northern  passes  through  Ki&ma, 
and  the  southern  through  Etoboo  and  Kooso.  These  two 
roads  lead  to  Gonja,  a  country  lying  west-north-west,  either 
within  the  range  of  the  Kong  Mountains  or  along  their 
northern  base.  In  this  country  alone  thecolat  or  gora  nuts 
are  found,  which  are  carried  by  the  caravan*  all  over 
Soodan,  as  far  north  as  Timbuctoo,  and  as  far  east  a*  the 
Lake  Tchad,  whence  a  small  quantity  finds  its  way  to 
Tripoli.  This  important  article  is  exchanged  for  ele- 
phants' teeth,  trona,  rock-salt,  and  cotton-cloths  made  in 
Soodan,  which  are  brought  from  the  eastern  countries.  The 
frequent  fairs  and  market-days,  which  are  regularly  held  in 
all  the  larger  towns,  showthe  degree  of  civilisation  which  this 
eountry  has  attained.  All  articles  grown  or  manufiactured 
in  the  country  and  in  places  situated  at  a  great  distance 
farther  east,  are  exposed  far  sale,  and  genarauy  in  considet^ 
able  quantities.  Buropevt  articles  are  ohietty  obtained  from 
Dahomey  and  the  European  settlements  east  of  the  river 
Volta  or  Adiri. 

II.  The  southern  part  of  the  Flatn  (^  fVgtttm  Soodm 
presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  people  Uving  in  society 
and  having  attained  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation  with- 
out entering  into  a  closer  political  union.  Towards  the  west, 
near  the  boundary  of  Soolima  in  Sierra  IaoDe,and  of  Foot* 
Jallon  in  Senegambia,  there  are  indeed  some  small  states, 
among  which  we  know  Sangara,  Amana,  Kankan,  and  Wa»- 
soolo ;  but  east  of  7°  W.  Ion);.,  each  town  and  village,  accord- 
ing to  Caillii,  is  independent  of  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
villages,  and  what  renders  this  circumstance  more  remark- 
able, each  place  is  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Mandingoes, 
who  are  Mohammedan*,  and  of  Bambarras,  most  of  whom 
are  pagans.  Still  they  live  peaceably  together,  and  the 
elders  of  each  nation  decide  the  diSerences  arising  among 
the  people  belonging  to  their  nation.  The  Mandingoes  how- 
ever have  acquired  some  ascendency  by  their  wealth  and 
greater  civilisation,  but  their  pre-eminence  is  nowhere  sup- 
ported by  law  or  political  eftablishments.  In  this  region 
no  large  towns  are  met  with ;  some  of  them,  which  are 
situated  on  the  caravan  roads,  contain  a  population  of  from 
5000  to  7000  inhabitants,  as  Kankan,  Tangrera,  Toomaneh. 
and  Oooasso.  Kayaye  is  said  to  be  a  larger  place,  but  it 
has  not  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  commerce  of  this 
country  i^  not  oonsiderable,  and  consists  almost  exclusively 
In  the  transport  of  the  eolat-nuts  frooi  Ooiga  to  the  coun- 
tries on  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  where  salt  is  tbe  principal 
article  taken  in  exchange.  No  beasu  of  burden  are  usually 
employed  in  this  trade,  but  tbe  merchandise  is  transported 
by  the  merchant*  and  their  slaves  on  their  beads. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Joliba  several  kinij;doms  occur.  That 
of  Booreh  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  country  between 
9°  and  7'  W.  long,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  It  is  entirely 
inhabited  by  MandinKoes,  according  to  the  information  of 
the  natives,  and  the  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Sene- 
gambia are  very  rich  in  gold,  of  which  a  considerable  quan- 
tity IS  annually  got,  which  partly  goes  to  the  European  set- 
tlemenis  on  tbe  western  coast,  and  is  partly  earned  down  tbe 
Joliba  to  Yamina,  Sego,  San!ianding,  Jenneh,  aud Timbuc- 
too, wbenee  some  of  it  Buds  its  way  to  the  countries  situated 

!      on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  town  of  Booreh 

I      is  said  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  but  it  has  never  been 

I     visited  by  Europeans. 

East  of  Booreh  is.  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra  [BAMBAXitA]. 
in  which  several  towns  of  considerable  extent  are  situated 
on   the   banks  of  the  Joliba:    Bammakao,  a  town  from 

'     which  the  gold  obtained  from  Booreh  is  sent  downward ; 


Marraboo  and  Koolikorro,  two  places  of  some  extent,  whieb 
trade  extensively  in  salt;  Baba;  Yamina,  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade;  Sai;  Sego[SKOo];  Sansanding  [SANtAir 
DiNo],  and  Silla. 

East  of  Bambarra  is  the  kingdom  of  Jenneh,  which  com- 
prehends tbe  country  on  both  si>les  of  the  river  where  it 
makes  its  great  bend,  after  which  it  flows  northward. 
This  country  seems  to  extend  to  the  vicinity  of  15°  N 
lat.  It  has  obtained  its  name  from  Jenneh  the  principal 
commercial  town,  but  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  sultan 
is  called  Ellam  doo  Lillabi  ('to  the  praise  of  God'),  which 
has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  where  there  ai« 
said  to  be  public  schools  in  which  children  are  taught  gra- 
tuitously, and  also  schools  for  adults.  The  town  of  Jenneh 
i*  about  six  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Joliba,  but  the 
whole  country  between  the  town  and  the  river  is  cut 
up  by  numerous  watercourses,  so  that  river  vessels  of 
80  or  100  tons  of  burden  can  come  up  to  the  town  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  smaller  vessels  all  tbe  year  round.  Ihis 
place  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  ten  fiset  high  and  fourteen  inches 
thick,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The 
popuhition  may  amount  to  10.000  individuals,  all  of  whom 
are  occupied  in  commerce,  Mandingoes,  Foulabs,  Bam- 
barras, and  Moors,  The  sultan  is  a  Foulah.  The  principal 
merchants  are  tbe  Moors.  They  send  great  quantities  of 
ivory,  gold,  rice,  millet,  honey,  bees'-wax,  cured  proviiions, 
and  onions,  and  also  tamarinds,  pimento,  long  pepper, 
leaves  and  fruits  of  the  baobab,  pistachia  nuts,  ^ns,  and 
colat-nut*  to  Timbuctoo.  Great  number*  of  wax  candle* 
are  made  in  Jenneh,  and  sent  to  Timbuctoo. 

North  of  the  kingdom  of  Jenneh  is  Masina,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  Joliba,  and  Banan  on  the  right;  they  extend  to 
the  lake  Debo.  [Quorka.]  These  countries  are  unknown, 
except  the  tract  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  allu- 
via. North  of  the  lake  Debo,  and  on  the  east  of  the  river, 
is  an  extensive  country,  called  Dirimans,  whose  capital  is 
said  to  be  Alcodia.  This  country  apparently  extends  to  tlie 
vicinity  of  Timbuctoo,  with  which  plac;  our  knowledge  of 
this  part  of  Soodan  terminates.    [Tiicbuctoo.] 

In  the  north-western  corner  of  Soodan,  and  contiguous  to 
the  boundary  of  Senegambia,  are  thetwokingdomsof  Kaarta 
and  Ludamar.  Kaarta  lies  partly  within  the  mountain- 
range  which  constitutes  the  boundary  between  Senegambia 
ana  Soodan;  and  Kassan,  which  formerly  was  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  but  has  been  conquered  and  united  to 
Kaarta,  is  properly  within  Senegambia.  Kaarta  contain* 
several  very  fertile  plains  and  valley*.  The  capital  is 
Kemmo,  which  was  visited  by  Mungo  Park,  but  ne  say* 
nothing  respecting  this  place.  Gray  visited  the  large  towns 
of  Asamangatary  and  Somantari.  The  walls  of  the  first- 
named  place  are  higher,  stronger,  and  better  constructed 
than  those  of  any  other  town  in  these  paru  of  Africa,  and 
the  town  is  an  extensive  plain,  noted  for  the  quantity  of 
earthenware  which  is  there  manufactured,  and  its  great  fer- 
tility in  rice  and  onions.  The  kingdom  of  Ludamar  borders 
on  the  Sahara,  and  consists  of  a  succession  of  fertile  and 
cultivated  tracts  and  sandy  deserts.  The  capital,  Yarra,  is 
of  considerable  extent,  and  the  houses  are  built  of  stone 
cemented  with  elay.  Other  large  places  are  Deena  and 
Sampaka,  which  lie  farther  east  than  -Yarra. 

That  large  tract  of  Soodan  which  extends  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  Sahara,  between  Ludamar  and  Tim- 
buctoo, has  not  been  visited  by  Europeans.  According  to 
the  information  which  was  obtained  from  the  native  mer- 
chants, tbe  greater  part  of  it  beloni;i)  to  the  kingdom  of 
Boroo,  which  appears  to  resemble  Ludamar  in  productive 
powers,  but  is  separated  from  the  neighbouring  states  by 
sandy  deserts.  Its  capital.  Wallet,  is  said  to  be  as  large  as 
Timbuctoo,  and  to  carry  on  a  very  extensive  trade  in  salt, 
whieh  is  brought  from  the  great  rock-salt  mines  of  Shin- 
garin  [Sahara],  and  sent  to  Sansanding,  8et;o,  and  Ya- 
mina, in  Bambarra,  whera  it  is  exchanged  for  com  and 
provisions. 

Ill,  The  greater  part  of  the  hilly  region  of  Central  Soodan 
constituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  prenent  century  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  kingdom  of  Haussa,  or  was  subject  or  tri- 
butary to  it.  This  kingdom  was  either  founded  by  Danfodio, 
or  he  raised  a  small  state  to  a  decided  eminence  in  CentnU 
Africa  by  continual  wars,  which  were  always  attended  with 
success,  subjecting  or  annexing  to  it  several  large  and  popu- 
lous countries,  inhibited  by  negroes,  and  governed  by  kings 
of  t^bat  natioa.    But  after  hi*  death  oust  of  these  omuitdo* 
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rose  ukinst  liis  guecessor  Bello,  and  thougb  in  the  bngin- 
ning  Bello  wu  rather  successful,  it  seems  that  several  of 
those  countries  have  recovered  their  independence ;  but  our 
information  on  this  point  is  very  incomplete.  The  most 
populous  districts  are  those  which  lie  along  the  course  of  the 
Quorra,  and  the  northern  districts,  between  1 1*  and  13*  30' 
N.  lat.  Those  which  are  at  a  great  distance  from  the  river, 
or  farther  to  the  south,  appear  to  be  much  less  cultivated 
and  le^is  populous. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  river  Quorra,  firom  north  to  south, 
are  Y&oori,  NyO,  and  Funda.  The  capital  of  Yaoori  beats 
the  same  name.  It  is  a  place  of  great  extent,  and  very 
populous.  The  wall  is  high  and  excellent,  though  made  of 
clay  alone,  and  may  be  between  20  and  SO  miles  in  circuit. 
The  space  enclosed  is  not  laid  out  in  streets,  but  covered 
w.th  clusters  of  huts,  between  which  are  cultivated 
tracts.  In  this  place  very  neat  saddles,  country  cloth, 
and  gunpowder  are  manufactured.  Where  the  countries 
of  Y&oori  and  Nyfl  join  one  another,  is  the  basin  of 
the  river  May -yarrow,  which  is  extremely  fertile  and 
thickly  inhabited.  Several  large  towns  are  found  here  : 
Tabra,  on  butb  sides  of  the  river,  about  30  miles  above  its 
mouih,  with  from  18,000  to  20,000  inhabitants;  Koulfu,  on 
the  northern  banks  of  the  river,  a  central  point  of  inland 
Ub.de,  with  from  12,000  to  15,000  inhabitants;  Rajadawa, 
with  from  6000  to  7000  inhabitants;  Womba,  with  from 
10,000  to  12,000  inhabitants;  and  Guari,  a  targe  and  well 
fortified  place,  the  seat  of  a  negro  chief,  who  has  made  him- 
self independent  of  H&ussa.  The  capital  of  Nyfl  is  Nyfl, 
a  town  known  over  all  Western  Africa  for  the  excellent 
cotton-cloth  which  is  made  there.  It  has  not  been  visited 
by  Europeans.  In  Nyfl  is  the  town  of  Rabba,  built  on  the 
banks  or  the  Quorra.  on  a  gentle  slope.  It  is  the  emporium 
of  all  the  surrounding  countries  to  a  great  distance,  and 
several  articles  are  brought  to  this  place  from  Tripoli  on  the 
Mediterranean.  It  contains  a  population  exceeding  40,000, 
and  has  rather  extensive  manufactures  of  saddles  and  bri- 
dles, made  of  red  and  yellow  leather,  cloth,  shoes,  boots, 
and  sandals.  Opposite  the  town,  and  near  the  western 
banks  of  the  Quorra,  lies  the  island  of  Zag6zhi,  which  is  15 
miles  long  and  three  in  breadth,  and  though  low  and  partly 
inundated  in  the  rainy  season,  it  is  covered  with  clusters  of 
huts,  which,  taken  together,  constitute  a  populous  town. 
The  inhabitants  are  partly  sailors  and  fishermen,  and  partly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  country  dotb,  which  is  of 
excellent  quality.  They  make  also 'a  variety  of  caps  of 
eotton  interwoven  with  silk,  of  the  most  excdient  work- 
manship; and  also  wooden  bowls  and  dishes,  mats  of  various 
patterns,  shoes,  sandals,  cotton  dresses  and  caps,  brass  and 
iron  stirrups,  bits  for  bridles,  hoes,  chains,  saiiddlea,  and 
horse  accoutrements  for  the  Rabba  market.  Fnnda,  the 
oapital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  some 
miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sbary ;  it  contains  about 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton- 
doth. 

In  the  central  districts  of  this  region  we  are  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  countries  of  Zegzeg,  Kano,  Kashna,  and 
Haussa  Proper.  Zegzeg  apparently  extends  between  8°  and 
11°  E.  long,  and  9°  and  12°  N.  lat.  In  this  counity  Richard 
Lander  visited,  among  other  smaller  places,  the  towns  of 
Kuttup,  Eggebee,  and  Zaria  or  Zegzeg.  Kuttup,  the  most 
southern  (near  9°  40'  N.  lat.),  consists  of  nearly  500  small 
villages,  almost  adjoining  each  other,  which  occupy  nearly  the 
w^ole  of  a  vast  and  beautiflil  plain,  and  in  which  a  consider- 
ak  e  traffic  is  carried  on  in  slaves  and  bullocks.  Eggebee  (near 
9''E.lung.  and  10° 50'  N.  lat.)  is  a  very  large  and  extremely 
neat  town,  surrounded  with  a  high  wall,  and  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  fine  and  highly  cultivated  plain.  Zaria  or  Zeg- 
leg,  the  capital  of  this  country,  is  enclosed  by  good  walls, 
and  contains  a  population  of  between  40,000  and  50,000  in- 
dividuals, but  a  large  portion  of  the  area  is  occupied  by 
swamps,  corn-fields,  and  green  plots.  Rioe  of  the  finest 
quality  is  raised  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sent  to  distant 
countries. 

North  of  Zegzeg  is  Kano.  Among  the  most  mmarkable 
places  is  Baebaej^ie  (11°34'N.  lat.  and  9°  13'  E.  long.), 
which  is  built  in  the  midst  of  a  laj-ge  plain,  and  <^nlains 
about  20.000  or  25,000  inhabitants,  who  are  all  engaged  in 
trade.  East  of  it  is  the  town  of  Girkwa,  a  large  place,  and 
north-west  of  Girkwa  is  Kano,  the  capital  of  the  country, 
and,  as  it  appears,  the  most  commercial  town  of  Central 
Africa.  It  mav  contain  from  30,000  to  40,000  resident  in- 
habitants, of  whom  more  than  one-half  are  slaves.    During 


the  dry  months  this  place  is  resorted  to  by  numerous  tra 
vellers  from  all  parts  of  AIHca,  ftom  the  Meditetranean  ana 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  from  Sennaar  and  Ash- 
antee.  The  city  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  about  15 
miles  in  oircumfarence,  and  surrounded  by  a  elay  wall 
thirty  feet  high,  with  a  dry  ditch  in  the  inside,  and  another 
on  the  outside.  Not  more  *han  one-fourth  of  the  ground 
within  the  walls  is  occupied  by  houses.  The  vacant  spaes 
is  laid  out  in  fields  and  gardens.  A  large  morass  nearly 
intersects  the  city  from  east  to  west,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
neck  of  land  on  which  the  market  is  held.  The  houses  are 
built  of  clay^  and  are  mostly  of  a  square  form,  in  the  Moorish 
fkshion.  Tliey  have  generally  two  floors.  Clapperton  ob- 
serves that  the  commercial  intercourse  is  regulated  with 
the  greatest  fairness,  and  the  regulations  are  strictly  and 
impartially  enforced  If  a  tobe  (cotton  dress)  purchased  at 
Kano  is  carried  to  a  distant  place  without  being  opened, 
and  is  there  discovered  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  it  is  imme- 
diately sent  back  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  name  of  the 
dyla/a,  or  broker,  being  written  inside  every  parcel.  In  this 
case  the  dj/kUa  must  find  out  the  seller,  who,  by  the  laws  of 
Kano,  is  forthwith  obliged  to  refund  the  purchase  money. 
This  traveller  was  solicited  by  some  merchants  of  Gbadamis 
settled  at  Kano  to  takes  supplies  of  goods  or  money  to  any 
amount  for  a  bill  on  the  British  Tripolitan  consul.  Nearly 
every  day  during  the  dry  season  caravans  arrive  fsom  all 
parts  of  Northern  Africa,  and  sometimes  they  consist  of 
31100  camels.  Kano  is  not  only  a  commercial,  hut  also  a 
manufocturing  town;  and  the  division  of  labour  is  carried 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Cotton,  befops  it  is  fit  to  be 
consumed,  passes  through  five  or  six^ands.  The  weaver, 
the  dyer,  and  the  cloth-glazier  are  separate  persons,  and 
carry  on  their  business  in  separate  establishments.  Tanning 
is  executed  with  considerable  skill,  and  ingenuity  is  shown 
in  the  manufacture  of  leathern  jaM,  which  are  used  to  hold 
fat,  melted  butter,  honey,  and  bees'-wax.  Within  the  walls 
of  the  city  is  a  separate  district  or  village  for  blind  people, 
who  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 

In  the  country  of  Kashna  are  the  large  towns  of  Jaxa, 
Ratah,  and  Kutri,  but  the  largest  is  the  capital,  also  called 
Kashna,  which  is  still  a  commercial  town  of  the  first  rank, 
though  it  has  lost  some  part  of  its  business  by  the  rise  of 
Kano.  The  walla  are  of  clay,  but  the  houses  do  not  occupy 
one-tenth  of  the  space  within  them.  The  commerce  of  this 
place  is  now  limited  to  its  intercourse  with  Ghadamis,Tuat, 
and  the  Tuaricks.  From  the  first  two  places  unwrought 
silk,  cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  beads,  and  a  little  cochineal 
are  imported,  and  in  return  are  taken  the  blue  cotton-cloths 
manufactured  in  the  country,  especially  tobes  and  turkadoes. 
The  Tuaricks  bring  salt,  and  buy  several  kinds  of  provisions, 
especially  corn  and  dried  beef.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  of  leather,  such  as  tanned  bullocks'  hides,  water-skins, 
red  and  yellow  cushions,  and  bridles  of  goat  skin. 

In  Haussa  Proper,  which  lies  west  of  Kushna,  k  the  large 
town  of  Zirmie,  and  the  capital,Cackatoo,  or  Sookatoo,  which 
is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Zirmie,  which  runs  south- 
west, and  is  said  to  join  the  Quorra.  Sackatoo  was  built 
about  the  year  1805,  by  Danfodio,  the  Fell&tah  conqueror. 
Clapperton  considers  it  tlie  most  populous  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  The  houses  are  not  thinly  scattered,  as  in 
other  towns,  but  laid  out  in  regular  well-built  streets,  and 
come  close  up  to  the  walls.  The  walls  are  between  20  and  30 
feet  high,  and  have  twelve  gales,  which  are  regulariy  closed 
at  sun-set.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  Fellfttahs,  and 
possess  numerous  slaves,  of  whom  a  considerable  number  are 
employed  in  manufacturing  cotton-stufis,  and  in  tanning  and 
iron-work.  The  slaves  from  Nyfi  are  numerous,  of  whom  the 
men  are  considered  the  most  expert  weavers  and  the 
women  the  best  spinners  in  Soodan.  The  commerce  of  Soc- 
katoo  is  much  less  important  than  that  of  Kashna.  The 
exports  are  principally  civet  and  blue-check  tobes,  aid  the 
imports  gora-nuts,  coarse  calico,  and  woollen-doih,  with 
brass  and  pewter  dishes,  and  some  few  spices  firom  N}^!. 
The  Arabs  from  Tripoli  and  Ohadamis  bring  unwrought 
silk,  otto  of  roses,  spices,  and  beads,  and  take  in  return 
principally  slaves.  The  Tuancks  take  Guinea  corn  in  ex- 
change for  their  salt. 

IV.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  alhwial  plain  of  Centni 
Soodan  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  Bornou,  or  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  appendage  of  it.  [Bornou.]  It  contains 
many  towns,  some  of  which  are  very  populous.  The  capital, 
Kouka,  is  only  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  banks  of  Lake 
Tdiad.    It  ia  the  residence  of  the  sheik,  and  may  have  a 
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populmtion  exceeding  10,000.  The  walls  are  well  built  of 
day,  aud  the  whole  Bpaee  enolowd  by  them  is  occupied  with 
houses,  but  the  extensive  market  in  the  eentre  and  some 
other  opeD  places  take  up  about  one-fourth  of  the  area.  An- 
goriiou,  the  largest  and  most  populous  place  in  Bornou,  is 
likewise  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Tohad.  It  contains 
above  30,000  inhabitants,  but  is  a  straggling  place  without 
walls.  It  is  the  principal  commercial  town  of  the  country, 
where  the  caravans  arrivini;  from  Fezsan  or  from  Kauo 
dispose  of  their  goods.  A  few  miles  west  of  Angornu  is 
New  Birnie.  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  which  contains 
about  lO.OUO  inhabitants.  Farther  south  are  the  towns  of 
Dugoa,  with  30,UOU  inhabitants,  and  AfTagay,  with  20,000. 
On  the  banks  of  the  river  Shary  is  Logman,  where  much 
cotton-doth  is  made  and  dyed.  On  the  banks  of  tbe  river 
Yeou  are  several  towns  of  middling  size,  as  Kabshari,  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  their  neighbours,  when  Deuham  was 
there;  Kukabonee,  with  6000  inhabitsnU:  Bedeekarfi,  a 
large  and  populous  town ;  and  Katagum,  with  from  7000  to 
8000  inhabilants.  Burwha,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Yeou,  and  not  br  from  Lake  Tchad,  is  a  well  fortified  place, 
with  about  5000  inhabitants. 

South  of  Bornou  is  the  kingdom  of  Mandara,  which  com- 
prebends  the  northern  portion  of  the  hilly  region  south  of 
the  alluvial  plain  of  Central  Suodan,  and  extends  from 
10°  30  to9°30°N.lat..  Steep  and  rather  high  ridges  enclose 
wide  and  open  valleys,  which  are  abundantly  watered,  and 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  is  rich 
in  natural  productions,  well  cultivate^  and  densely  peopled.. 
The  inhabitants  are  exclusively  negroes,  and  are  governed 
by  a  sovereign  of  their  own  race,  who  is  independent  both 
of  the  sheik  of  Bornou  and  the  Fell&tahs,  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  more  elevated  and  mountainous  country  which 
lies  farther  south.  These  mountains  have  only  been  seen 
at  a  distance  by  Denham,  and,  according  to  informa- 
tion obtained  from  the  natives,  they  are  connected  with  still 
higher  mountains,  which  appear  to  be  the  Jebel  al  Kamar 
or  ICumri  (the  Mountains  of  the  Moon)  of  the  Arabian  geo^ 
graphers.  The  valleys  of  Mandara  contain  some  consider- 
able towns.  Delow  contains  at  least  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
Mora,  the  residence  of  the  sultan,  is  a  strongly  fortified 
place,  but  of  less  extent. 

Eastern  Soodan  extends  from  1 7°  to  25'  E.  long.  We 
have  no  account  of  this  extensive  country  from  eye-wit- 
nesses, as  no  part  of  it  has  ever  been  visited  by  a  European 
traveller,  and  the  information  collected  from  the  natives  of 
Africa,  who  have  penetrated  so  far,  is  very  scanty.  Accord- 
ing to  them  it  is  divided  into  three  countries  or  states. 
Kanem  is  contiguous  to  the  eastern  banks  of  Lake  Tchad, 
and  south  of  it  lies  BegharmL  Between  those  two  countries 
and  Dar-Fur,  which  is  eonsidered  as  lying  to  the  east,  and 
without  the  boundary-line  of  Soodan,  lies  Dar-Zaleh,  or 
Wadai,  which  Aeems  to  extend  over  the  greater  part  of  East- 
ern Soodan.  A  large  river  is  said  to  traverse  Wadai  in  a 
north-west  direction,  and  to  be  lost  in  a  large  lake,  called 
Fittreb,  which  lies  east  of  and  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  Lake  Tchad. 

As  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  Soodan  has  been  seen 
by  Europeans,  it  would  be  premature  to  give  a  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  impiortance  of  this  part  of  Africa. 
But  if  we  may  judge  from  what  we  know  of  it,  we  must 
pronounce  it  superior  to  any  other  part  in  fertility,  cultiva- 
tion, and  population,  not  excepting  the  countries  situated 
along  the  Mediterranean  or  even  Egypt  It  must  there- 
fore be  very  satisfactory  to  every  person  interested  in  the 
extent  ofEnglish  commercial  enterprise,  that  the  government 
has  taken  decisive  measures  &r  gaining  a  firm  footing  for 
Englishmen  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  Soodan,  namely, 
those  which  are  contiguous  to  the  lower  course  of  the 
Quorra.    [Quorka,  vol.  xix.,  p.  227.]      / 

(Park's  TraveU  t'n  Africa;  Cailli^'s  Travels  through 
Central  Africa  to  'fimbuctoo,  8ui. ;  Gray's  and  Dochard's 
TraoeU  in  Wettem  4/rica;  Denham  s,  Clapperton's,  and 
Oudney '«  Narrative  qf  Travel*  and  Dieeuveriet  in  Northern 
and  Cent'ol  Africa ;  ClappertoiiS  Journal  qfa  Second  Ex- 

Cdition  mto  the  Interior  qf  Aft  ioa ;  Richard  and  Jol\n 
inder's  Journal  of  an  Eacpedition  to  explore  the  Courie 
and  Ternunation  of  the  Niger ;  Laird  and  Oldfleld's  Nar- 
rative of  an  Expedition  into  the  Interior  qf  Afirica,  &c) 
SOOKFEE  DYNASTY.  [Pkhsia— ^«<ory.] 
SOOLIMA'S,  a  {>eople  of  Western  Africa,  who  take 
their  name  from,  or,  it  may  he,  give  their  name  to,  their 
proper  country  of  Soolimana.    Vaia  oountiy  i»  situated 


among  the  sotirces  of  the  rivers  which  enter  the  sea  at  and 
immediately  to  the  north  of  Sierra  Leone.  This  territory 
extends  between  9°  20'  and  10°  28'  W.  long.,  and  mostly 
south  of  the  10th  parallel  of  N.  laL,  being  about  sixty 
miles  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  and  reaching  from 
the  present  site  of  Falaba  to  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Joliba 
or  Niger.  This  is  the  native  country  of  the  Soolimas; 
but  they  now  chiefly  occupy  a  strip  of  land  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Kooranko  territory,  which  is  bounded  on  tbe  south  by 
the  river  Rokelle,  on  the  north  by  Foota  Jallon,  on  the  west 
by  Limba  and  Taraisso,  and  on  the  east  by  Kooranko  Proper 
and  Soolimana,which  latter  is  now  used  merely  as  a  fiurmiug- 
ground,  and  only  as  a  temporary  residence. 

The  Soolima  country  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  being 
diversified  with  hills,  extensive  vales,  and  fertile  meadows, 
belted  with  strips  of  wood,  and  decorated  with  clumps  of 
trees  of  the  densest  foliage.  The  hills  are  composed  of  a 
light  whitish  granite,  principally  consisting  of  mica  and 
\  felspar,  with  occasional  strata  of  blue  mica-slate  isibedded 
in  the  granite.  The  valleys  have  a  rich  vegetable  and 
mineral  soil  mixed  with  sand.  This  soil  is  remarkable  for 
iu  fertility,  and  requires  very  little  labour  to  prepare  it  for 
the  seed.  In  its  cultivation,  a  hue.  shaped  like  a  cariienter's 
adze,  supplies  the  place  both  of  tbe  plough  and  tho  harrow. 
After  sowing,  which  is  generally  before  the  ISth  of  June, 
the  Soolima  leaves  his  farm  in  Soolimana,  until  October,  to 
the  care  of  his  wives,  who  clear  the  crop  of  weeds  in  the 
early  stages  of  its  growth.  In  October  the  husband  ralurn 
from  Kooranko,  and  both  sexes  labour  together  in  getting 
in  the  harvest  Rice  is  the  chief  object  of  cultuie.  Yams 
and  ground-nuts,  bananas,  pineapples,  and  oranges  are 
the  principal  fruits,  but  the  first  only  in  any  degree  of  per- 
fection. The  Soolimas  have  numerous  herds  of  cattle; 
and  they  also  rear  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry,  the  last  of  a 
very  diminutive  sort  Horses  are  few,  and  not  reared  in  the 
country.  Tbe  wild  animals  are  numerous,  principally  ele 
phants,  buffaloes,  a  species  of  antelope,  monkeys,  leopards, 
and  wolves. 

All  the  principal  towns  of  the  Soolimas  are  in  Kooranko. 
These  are  Falaba,  the  capital,  Sangouia,  Semba,  Mousaiah, 
and  Koukodoogore,  containing  in  all  about  25,000  souls, 
of  which  Falaba  has  about  6000.  This  town,  which  appears 
to  have  been  built  in  1768,  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
first-class  native  towns  of  Western  Africa.  It  derives  its 
aame  from  the  Fala-Ba,  or  river  Fala,  on  which  it  stands, 
and  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  long  by  a  mile  in  breadth 
although  closely  built  for  an  African  town.  The  town  is 
'fortifiM,  impregnably  according  to  the  African  system  of 
warfitre,  by  being  surrounded  by  a  thick  stockading  of  bard 
wood,  and  by  a  ditch  80  feet  deep  by  as  many  brMd.  The 
town  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  containing  about  4000  circular 
houses  or  huts,  which,  though  built  of  clay,  aud  covered 
with  conioal  roois  of  thatch,  are  extremely  neat,  clean, 
and  in  many  cases  elegant  The  palaver  or  court  house 
stands  on  an  open  piece  of  ground  towards  the  south  end 
of  the  town,  and  is  a  place  of  recreation  as  well  as  business. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town,  a  large  open  piece  of  ground  is 
left  vacant  for  the  purposes  of  exercise,  of  receiving 
strangers,  and  of  holding  grand  palavers.  Here,  on  such 
occasions,  the  king  sits  on  the  root  of  a  large  tree  for  hit 
throne,  the  branches  serving  as  his  canopy,  as  simple  in  his 
appearance  as  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 

In  Major  Laing's  time  (1822),  tbe  king  and  some  of  the 
ciders  were  Moslems,  while  the  younger  part  of  ihe  com- 
munity were  pagans;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in 
the  steady  progress  which  Islam  has  since  been  making  in 
this  quarter  of  Africa,  it  has  by  this  time  acquired  the  pre- 
dominance among  the  Soolimas. 

The  Soolimas  are  short  and  muscular:  their  stature 
averages  from  five  feet  six  inches  to  five  feet  eight  inches. 
They  are  thus  well  formed  for  the  warlike  er  erprises  to 
which  they  are  much  addicted.  In  battle  they  use  the 
spear,  musket,  sling,  and  bow : — the  first  more  for  ornament 
than  use;  the  second  more  for  noise  than  effect;  but 
in  the  use  and  management  of  the  two  latter  they  are  moat 
expert  Warlike  songs  and  exercises  figure  largely  iu  all  their 
public  rites  and  amusements.  Where  ibeir  predatory  habits 
do  not  interfere,  their  dispositions  are  mild  and  inoficnstve, 
and  they  exercise  the  most  open  hospiiahty  to  the  strangers 
who  visit  them  as  traders. 

The  king  monopolises  the  whole  trade  of  the  country,  and 
no  barter  takes  place  without  his  knowledge  and  aetual 
presence.    The  trade  it  chiefly  with  the  Sangaras.on  the 
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OMtide,  and  with  the  Mandingoea  ontb«  etbar.  Th*  fbrmer 
bring  horses  and  gold,  for  which  ther  reaeive  a  thareof  the 
goods— cloth,  powaer,  flints,  beads,  &o. — ^brought  from  the 
eoast  by  the  Mandingoes,  who,  in  their  torn,  receive  slavea 
and  other  spoils  of  war,  with  a  little  ivory. 

Men  and  women  seem  to  have  exchanged  ceonpations 
among  the  Soolimas.  Except  sowing  and  reaping,  the  prin- 
cipal cares  of  husbandry  are  left  to  the  females,  while  the 
men  look  after  the  dairy  and  milV  the  cows.  The  women 
^ild  houses,  plaster  walls,  act  as  barbers  and  surgeons,  while 
(he  men  employ  themselves  in  sewing,  and  often  in  washing 
clothes.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Mandingoes.  Indeed  the  dress  among  the  pagan 
nations  of  Western  Africa  differs  little.  There  is  another 
dress,  essentially  Arabian,  which  spreads  together  with  the 
Muhammedan  faith.  This  dress  was  affected  by  the  Sooli- 
mas before  their  great  contest  with  the  Foulabs  in  the  early 
part  of  this  centory,  since  which  it  has  been  the  fhshion  to 
make  themselvea  as  different  as  possible  from  their  ene- 
mies, in  dress  a&  well  as  in  religion. 

Among  the  Soolimas  murder  is  the  only  crime  putiisbed 
with  death ;  for  all  other  crimes,  fines,  stripes,  or  slavery 
are  the  punishments.  Death  is  inflicted  by  strangling ;  but 
there  is  a  reluctance  to  inflict  it,  unless  for  a  peculiarly 
atrocious  murder,  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  lay  bold  of 
any  mitigating  circumstances.  The  mode  of  trial  appears 
to  be  very  fair,  not  unlike  our  trial  by  jury  ;  and  the  desire 
to  decide  justly  is  strongly  manifested  in  the  sentences. 

The  general  customs  of  the  Soolimas  do  not  differ  mate- 
rially firom  those  of  other  nations  in  this  part  of  Africa;  end 
therefore  need  not  be  particularly  described.  Major  Laing 
thinks  them  peculiarly  open  to  the  operations  of  the  mis- 
sionary and  the  civilizer. 

(Lame's  Traveli  in  Wettem  Africa,  London,  1825.) 

SOOLOO  ARCHIPELAGO,  which  is  called  by  the 
Spaniards  Archipelago  de  Felicia,  consists  of  a  considerable 
number  of  islands,  siuiated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between 
the  Philippines  on  the  north-east  and  the  island  of  Borneo 
on  the  south-west.  They  consist  of  two  chains  of  islands, 
which  lie  nearly  parallel  in  a  south-western  and  north* 
eastern  direction,  and,  together  with  Borneo  and  the  Phi- 
lippines, enclose  a  portion  of  the  ocean  which  is  usually 
called  the  Souloo  Sea,  and  also  the  Mindoro  Sea,  the  latter 
name  being  derived  from  that  of  one  of  the  Philippines 
which  lies  at  its  northern  extremity.  The  southern  chain 
of  islands,  which  is  properly  called  the  Sooloo  Islands,  begins 
on  the  west  opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Unaang  in 
Borneo,  near  119°  30'  E.  long,  and  i"  N.  lat,  and  extends 
east-north-east  to  Mi"  30'  E.  long,  and  6°  30'  N.  lat.,  where 
it  is  separated  from  the  south-western  mirt  of  the  island  of 
Magindano  by  the  Straits  of  Basilan.  The  northern  chain, 
which  is  called  the  Palawan  Islands,  begins  on  the  south 
near  7°  N.  lat.  and  118°  30'  E.  long.,  opposite  Cape  Pirate's 
Point  or  Sampanmangio  in  Borneo;  and  its  southern 
portion,  which  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits  of  Balabac,  lies 
nearly  south  and  north,  but  the  remainder  lies  south-west 
and  north-east.  It  terminates  with  the  island  of  Busvagon 
on  the  Straits  of  Mindoro,  near  12'  2U'  N.  lat.  and  120°  30' 
E.  long.  Large  vessels  enter  and  leave  the  Sooloo  Sea  by  the 
Straits  of  Basilan,  Balabac  and  Mindoro ;  that  branch  of 
the  last-mentioned  straits  which  is  on  the  west  of  the  Bajo 
de  Apo  is  called  Northumberland  Strait. 

Though  there  are  volcanoes  in  the  islands  which  lie  east 
atid  south  east  of  the  Sooloo  Archipelago,  as  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Molnccas,  it  does  nut  appear  that  any  of  the  nu- 
merona  islands  that  compose  these  groups  is  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  larger  islands  of  the  chain  are  of  moderate 
height,  but  the  mountains  on  the  island  of  Palawan  attain  a 
considerable  elevation.  Some  of  them  are  covered  to  the 
very  summits  with  lofty  trees,  and  others  with  rich  pastur- 
age, here  and  there  intersected  by  cultivated  grounds,  whilst 
others  again  exhibit  cultivation  to  the  highest  point,  and 
are  only  chequered  with  groves  of  fruit-trees.  Along  the 
'oot  of  the  hills  there  are  level  grounds  two  or  three  n  -s 
wide,  which  are  pai-tly  swampy,  but  mostly  caltivat  or 
planted  with  fruit-trees. 

The  wet  season  'occurs  firom  May  to  September,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  south-western  monsoon,  and  the  dry 
seaaoc  lasts  froi»  October  to  April.  But  neither  of  these 
seasons  has  that  invariable  character  b>  which  they  are 
dislmgaisbed  in  Hindustan ;  for  showers  flrequently  occur 
during  the  dry  season,  and  the  rains  of  the  other  season  are 
Bach  more  interrupted  atul  irregalar  than  in  Hindnatan. 


The  mouioons  tfaemaelvea  are  vary  irregnlar.  In  April  vaA 
May  the  winds  aw  light  and  variable,  but  rather  iltclinil^( 
to  tiM  SDUth-weat ;  they  are  oftai  int«rrtipted  by  oalnm.  In 
Jane  and  July  strong  galas  ftauk  the  weat  prevail,  and  often 
blow  ibr  many  days.  In  August  and  September  aoutherijr 
winds  blow,  and  sometitnes  in  very  hard  galea.  In  Oetober 
and  November  the  winds  are  again  Ught  and  variable,  in- 
clining to  the  north-easL  In  the  following  two  montba  it 
blows  in  hard  galea  from  the  north,  but  in  February  and 
March  the  variable  winds  retnra.  The  beat  is  oonsidarabtei, 
but  not  oppressive,  being  mostly  tempered  by  the  land  and 
sea  breetea.  In  summer  it  varies  between  76°  and  87°. 
The  thermometer  however  falls  to  75°  only  early  in  the 
mornings.  The  interior  mountainous  distrieta  have  a  nueb 
lower  temperatare. 

The  soil  of  the  eeuntry  is  generally  rieh,  aad  the  erapa 
are  abundant  But  though  agriculture  is  not  so  nc^glected 
as  in  many  other  islands  of  the  Indian  Arehipelago,  the 
produce  of  the  rice,  of  which  eight  species  are  eultivated,  is 
not  sufiBciant  for  the  oonsumption  of  the  inhabitants,  partly 
because  the  ponulation  is  eomparatively  very  greet,  end 
partly  because  the  rains  frequently  fail,  and  eonsequentljr 
the  crops  of  rice  also.  Rioe  oonstitutes  one  of  the  moat  in' 
portent  articles  of  importation,  and  it  is  brought  from  the 
Philippine  Islands,  especially  fbom  Panay  and  Magindano, 
and  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Borneo,  which  is  subject  to  the 
sultan  of  Sooloo.  Many  roola  however  are  cultivated  with 
the  best  success,  as  two  kinds  of  yams,  sweet  potatoea,  and 
the  Chinese  potato,  with  many  others  which  are  peeuliar  to 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  Wheat  is  cultivated  in  several  dis- 
tricts, but  not  on  a  large  scale.  Their  gardens  produce 
pumpkins,  cucumbers,  radishes,  and  a  great  number  of 
plants  penuliar  to  the  country.  Their  fruit-trees  are  well 
attended  to.  From  their  intercourse  with  the  Chinese, 
many  of  whom  have  settled  here,  the  inhabitanta  have 
learned  the  art  of  ingrafting  and  improving  their  fruit, 
^hich  is  extremelv  plentiful  and  of  a  delicious  flavour.  The 
mangoes  are  small,  but  sweet  and  lusoions ;  the  oranges  are 
equal  to  those  of  China;  the  mangustan,  durian,  jack, 
cbampaka,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  plaintain  kind  are 
equal  to  those  eultivated  in  Java,  and  the  dukoo  is 
thought  to  be  superior.  A  great  number  of  other  fruits  are 
cultivated,  which  are  unknown  in  Europe,  except  the  pine- 
apple and  the  cocoa-nut.  The  sago-trees  are  numerous, 
and  part  of  the  produce  is  exported  to  China.  Pepper  was 
fbrmerly  cultivated  with  success,  but  this  hraneh  of  agri- 
culture has  been  discontinued  in  modem  times  for  want  of 
demand ;  only  a  little  ia  grown  for  home  consumption,  and 
some  parcels  occasionally  sent  to  China.  The  cinnamon  is 
particularly  fine,  not  so  pungent  as  that  fh>m  Ceylon,  but 
it  differs  essentially  fVom  the  Launi*  emtio.  The  cacao- 
tree  is  not  mentioned  by  Forrest  <177S),  who  foend  only  a 
few  of  them  on  Magindano;  but  Hunt,  who  was  in  the 
Sooloo  Archipelago  in  1814,  says  that  it  grows  all  over  the 
island  of  Sooloo,  and  that  it  is  used  for  the  common  be- 
verage of  all  classes.  The  Spaniards  generally  export  from 
lOU  to  200  peculs  (I  pecul  =  133  lbs.)  to  Manilla,  where  it  is 
much  esteemed.  Indigo  equal  to  that  of  Manilla  is  manu- 
Aietured  to  some  extent,  but  oonsumed  in  Sooloo.  Very  good 
cotton  is  grown  in  various  parts,  but  not  exported ;  tobaeeo 
also  is  grown.  The  plant  from  which  the  Manilla  while 
rope  is  made  and  the  gamuty  are  plentiful, and  also  a  apaeies 
of  hemo  and  flax,  of  which  the  inhabitanta  mannCMtura 
their  flsning-lines.   Turmeric  and  ginger  grow  to  perfection. 

The  woods,  with  which  a  large  part  of  the  aurmee  of  the 
islands  is  covered,  supply  many  arti<dea  ibr  domaatie  use  and 
exportation.  Timber-trees  of  the  best  quality  and  of  the 
largest  dimensions  may  be  got  in  any  Quantity.  The  teak- 
tree  douriihes  in  great  luxuriance,  and  is  abundant  in  nearly 
all  ihehigher  islands.  The  mahogany  is  equal  to  that  of  Hon 
duras :  and  the  black  wood  or  ebony,  to  that  of  Luzon ;  masts 
and  slabs  of  these  woods  are  exported  to  China.  Many  of 
the  useful  trees  which  grow  in  this  archipelago  are  not 
yet  known  to  botanists.  The  camphor  barus  collectt'd  in 
the>e  woodii  is  nut  inferior  tu  that  of  Sumatra,  and  sells  well 
in  Jspan  and  China.  Sapan-wood,  red-wood,  and  various 
dyeing-voods  are  exported  to  Amoy  in  China.  The  sandal- 
wood, and  the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees  are  said  to  exiat  here, 
and  the  bread-fruit  and  laka  trees  are  abundant. 

Buffaloea  are  not  numerous;  but  Sooloo  black  cattle 
abound,  and  they  are  used  as  beasts  of  iiurden,  aad  even  for 
the  saddle.  The  horses  are  of  good  breed  and  hardy.  Hogs 
are  not  rare.  tkoM<*h  the  inhabitants,  being  MobaMoaedans 
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do  not  eat  them :  thejr  are  oonsumed  by  the  ChioeM.  Wild 
hogii  are  abundant.  There  are  goats,  some  with  akios 
aputted  like  leopards,  and  some  beautiful  small  antelopes. 
The  Sooloo  Islands  are  the  most  eastern  couotiy  in  which 
the  elephant  is  found.  The  elephant  was  introduced  from 
Borneo,  hut  it  is  no  longer  used  for  religious  purposes,  since 
the  Islam  has  spread  among  the  inhabitants.  The  breed  of 
elephants  is  now  kept  up  only  in  one  place;  but  there  are 
still  wild  elephants  in  the  more  extensive  forests,  and  as 
they  damage  the  crops,  there  is  a  grand  hunt  of  them  eyery 
year.  The  swallow  which  makes  the  edible  bird's-nest  is 
common  in  most  of  the  islands. 

The  seas  ire  abundantly  stocked  with  flsh.  Hunt  enu- 
merates thirteen  species  which  ar^  found  in  Europe  or  the 
West  Indies,  and  forty-one  which  are  peculiar  to  these  seas. 
The  most  important  productions  of  the  sea,  as  yielding  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  are  the  sea-slugs,  which  under  the 
name  of  tripang  are  sent  to  China,  and  the  prawns  «nd 
shrimps,  which,  after  being  pounded  in  a  mortar  into  a  soft 
mass,  are  an  important  article  of  commerce  all  oTer  the 
Indian  Archipelago  and  the  countries  beyond  the  Granges, 
under  the  name  of  blachang.  Sea-weed,  collected  ft-om  the 
rocks  that  surround  the  islands,  is  exported  to  China.  There 
are  several  places  in  which  excellent  pearls  are  found ;  the 
pearls  go  to  China. 

A  little  gold  has  been  fbund.  Common  salt  is  not  used, 
but  a  salt  made  iVom  burnt  sea-weed  is  in  general  use. 

The  Sooloo  chain  consists  of  three  groups,  those  of 
Basilan  on  the  east,  Sooloo  in  the  middle,  and  Tawi-Tawi 
on  the  west.  The  first-mentioned  group  is  composed  of  the 
large  island  of  Basilan  and  several  smaller  ones.  Basilan  is 
about  45  miles  long,  and  the  avenge  width  may  be  12 
miles;  the  surface  is  therefore  340  square  miles,  or  some- 
what more  than  Monmou'fashire.  The  centre  is  hilly,  but 
the  sea-coast  luw  and  woudy.  It  is  very  fertile,  and  sends 
much  rice  to  Sooloo.  It  exports  besides  birds'-nests,  tepoy 
or  mother-of-pearl  shell,  some  tortoise-shell,  and  a  few  pearls ; 
cowries  are  abundant.  The  principal  ports  are  Maloza  on  the 
south-west  side  and  Gubawang  on  the  north-east  coast 

The  Sooloo  group  consists  of  the  larger  island  of  that 
name  and  of  several  small  islands.  Sooloo  is  about  40  miles 
long  and  10  wide  on  an  average.  The  area  is  about  400 
square  miles.  The  surface  presents  two  hilly  tracts,  sepa- 
rated by  a  low  and  level  plain.  It  is  very  populous.  Forrest 
estimated  the  population  at  60,000,  but  Hunt  states  it  to 
be  200,000,  or  500  to  each  square  mile.  There  are  many 
small  towns  on  the  coast.  The  largest  is  Sooloo,  or  Soog, 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  with  a  permanent 

Spulation  of  6800  souls,  among  whom  are  800  Chinese, 
ore  than  half  of  the  inhabitants  are  always  enjpged  in 
trading  voyages,  in  the  pearl  and  tripang  fishenes,  and 
the  collecting  of  birds'-nests.  On  the  north  coast  is  Bokol, 
with  6000  inhabitants,  and  ou  the  south  coast  Parang, 
with  8000.  It  exports  all  the  products  which  have  been 
mentioned  as  articles  of  export.  The  larger  of  the  other 
islands  belonging  to  this  group  are  Pargutaran,  Tapul,  and 
Sihasi,  lying  north-west  and  west  of  Sooloo. 

Tawi-Tawi  is  about  40  miles  long  and  12  wide.  He  sur- 
face may  amount  to  400  square  miles.  In  the  centre  are 
some  bills  of  considerable  elevation,  and  two  lakes  of  some 
extent.  One  of  the  lakes,  called  Dungon,  is  united  to  the 
sea  by  a  channel  which  is  from  five  to  seven  fiithoms  deep, 
but  has  a  bar,  on  which  there  are  only  I  j  fathoms  at  low- 
water,  and  about  four  at  spring-tides.  The  lake  itself  is 
about  eight  fothoms  deep  and  is  fresh  at  low  water.  It  is 
an  excellent  harbour  for  vessels  which  can  pass  the  bar. 
The  island  is  thinly  inhabited.  It  exports  tepoy,  white  and 
black  tripang,  white  and  black  birds'  nests,  and  many  valu* 
able  pearls,  but  does  not  produce  rice  enough  for  the  con- 
sumption. The  principal  town  is  Dungon,  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake.  The  chain  of  small  islands  which  extends  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Tawi-Tawi  consists  of  low  islands, 
with  numerous  shoals  between  them.  The  channels  that 
divide  them  are  from  six  to  eight  fathoms  deep,  but  they 
are  extremely  intricate,  and  so  narrow  that  tne  Chinese 
junks  in  some  places  require  to  be  pushed  on  with  poles. 
The  mosi  valuable  pearl  fishery  is  in  those  strait*,  which  are 
accessible  at  all  seasons,  and  flsh  is  very  plentiful  and  of 
large  size.  North  of  Tawi-Tawi  is  the  Tehaw  Bank,  which 
consists  of  coral  rocks  covered  with  a  layer  of  sand,  and  is 
in  some  places  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  trees.  It  has  no 
fresh  water,  but  the  pearl  fishery  is  very  valuable. 

Between  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Borneo  and  the 


large  ishtad  of  PaUdMB  are  several  smaller  islands,  and  tb« 
three  islands  of  Banquey,  Balambangas,  and  Balabacwhiob 
are  of  some  extent.  They  are  thinly  inhabited,  aitd  overrun 
with  jungle  and  timber-tree*.  They  produee  chiefly  was, 
tripang,  and  tortoise*.  Balambangan,  together  with  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Bomea,  was  ceded  to  the  British  by 
the  sultan  of  Gkwloo,  and  a  settlement  was  established  there 
in  1763.  But  tl;e  British  were  expelled  in  1774  by  the 
Sooioos,  who,  finding  the  garrison  weak  and  sickly,  and  off 
their  guard,  murdered  them  and  set  fire  to  the  settlement. 
In  18*3  the  set  dement  was  re-established,  but  again  ■baa- 
doned  in  the  following  year,  on  account  of  the  axpenae  of 
maintaining  it. 

The  large  idand  of  Palawan,  or  Palwan,  is  mora  than  375 
mile*  long,  and  on  an  average  33  mile*  vid».  The  ar«a  is 
therefot«  about  870*  square  mile*,  which  exceed*  that  of 
Wale*  by  800  square  mile*.  A  oentinuou*  rasge  of  hills  runs 
along  the  wast  side  of  the  island.  But  abng  the  eaatani 
shores  a  low  and  genenlly  level  oountiy  exteuls  from  1 0  to 
3V  mile*  inland.  Tha  northern  portion  of  the  island  is 
■ul^eet  to  the  Spaniards,  and  called  Pkragua.  It  fans* 
a  part  of  the  province  of  Calamianes,  one  of  the  political 
divisions  of  the  Philippines,  and  contained  in  1818  a 
population  of  11,097,  among  which  there  was  only  one 
Spaniard  and  38  Sptmish  ereoles.  lu  this  oensus  some 
adjacent  islands  were  included.  The  low  countrf  soadi 
of  10"  20'  N.  laL  is  tolerably  well  peopled,  and  subject 
to  the  sultan  of  Sooloo,  but  the  hilly  and  mountainous 
region  is  in  possession  of  the  aboriginal  iBhabitant*^  who 
resemble  the  Papuaa,  and  are  continually  at  war  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains.  The  produclioiu  of  the  low  lands 
and  the  adjacent  seas  are  oanes,  especially  ratans,  eowries, 
wax,  tortoise*,  tripang,  and  gum  copal,  of  which  last  forty 
or  fifty  pecul*  may  be  had  yearly.  Rke  i*  also  exported. 
The  principal  town  is  Babuyan,  which  is  well  fortified,  and 
has  a  population  of  about  2000. 

The  islands  north  of  Palawan,  vix.  Linacapan,  the  Cala- 
mianes, and  Coron,  form  politically  a  portion  of  the  PhUip- 
pinas,  and  are  little  known. 

Besides  the  islands  hitherto  noticed,  the  sway  of  the  sul- 
tan of  Soolooextends  over  a  large  portion  of  the  north-eastaru 
part  of  Borneo.  This  eountry,  which  was  ceded  to  the  Eng- 
lish in  1 763,  extends  from  the  river  Kimanis,  which  enters 
the  Chinese  sea  opposite  the  island  of  Pulo  Tiga,  not  many 
miles  east  of  the  town  of  Borneo,  to  Cape  Kaniongan,  whieh 
forms  on  the  west  the  entrance  of  the  Straita  of  Macassar 
oompiehending  a  sea-coast  probably  exceeding  800  mile*  in 
length.  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  sovereign  of  such 
comparatively  small  dusters  of  islands  has  been  able  to  *ub- 
jei-i  to  bis  sway  such  extensive  countries,  and  to  pre*erve 
his  dominions,  but  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  govern- 
ment and  the  want  of  powerful  neighboun  aecoant  for  this 
apparently  extraordinary  fact 

The  government  of  Sooloo  reaembles  that  which  existed 
in  the  last  century  in  Poland,  and  in  the  beginning  of  this 
century  in  the  Mahratta  dominions.  Each  chief  or  noble- 
man is  sovereign  in  the  country  which  belongs  to  him,  and 
his  authority  depends  on  the  number  of  his  followers,  or 
rather  slaves,  called  ambaa,  who  are  his  soldiers.  The  sultan 
is  a  mere  cipher,  and  his  orders  are  disputed  by  the  meanest 
individual ;  he  is  unable  to  decide  the  most  trivial  points 
without  the  concurrence  of  his  privy  council  called  '  Ruma 
Bechara.'  In  1814  this  council  was  composed  of  eighteen 
members,  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  ehiefs,  and 
most  of  them  were  relations  of  the  king,  and  assumed  the 
title  of '  datu.'  They  hold  their  seat  however  not  by  heredi- 
tary title,  but  may  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  sultan  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Ruma  Bechara.  The  sultan  seems 
to  derive  all  his  revenues  from  his  own  estates,  as  rto  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  noblemen  or  their  subjects,  and  the  only 
revenue,  consisting  of  the  customs  on  goods  imported,  is 
shared  in  unequal  proportions  among  the  snllan  and  the 
members  of  the  Ruma  Bechara,  according  to  their  rank. 
The  petty  chiefs  of  the  more  remote  islands  and  those  on 
the  coast  of  Borneo  do  not  appear  to  have -any  share  in  the 
government,  but  they  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 
sultan,  in  order  that  they  may  be  protected  firom  the  piracy 
of  his  subjects,  or  share  the  advantages  arising  fttHU  luch 
predatory  expeditions. 

The  Sooioos  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  and  most  of  the 
chiefs  speak  the  Malay  language.  But  the  indigenous  lan- 
guage IS  the  Bisayan,  which  is  generally  spread  over  the 
soutliem  Philippines,  also  commonly  called  the  BisByaa 
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and  containB  •  great  number  of  words  which  aie  used  in 
the  laiiguage  of  Sumatra.  Many  of  the  chiefs  speak  the 
Spanish  language,  and  some  the  Chinese  fluently;  the 
former  they  hare  learned  from  the  Christian  slaves,  kid- 
napped by  the  pirates  in  the  Blsayas,  and  the  latter  from 
the  Chinese,  who  are  settled  all  over  the  Sooloo  possessions. 
TheSooloos  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civilization 
in  the  last  two  centuries.  From  their  commercial  inter- 
oporse  with  the  Chinese  and  Spaniards  they  have  learned 
the  comforts  of  various  articles  of  civilised  life,  and  though 
their  houses  are  small  and  mean,  they  are  usually  furnished 
with  various  objects  of  Cliinese  and  some  of -Eurupean  and  In- 
dian manufacture.  Kvery  rich  man  hsis  a  considerable  number 
of  Chinese  chests  with  locks  for  holding  his  valuables,  and 
many  of  them  dress  in  silks  and  satins  of  all  colours  im- 
ported from  China.  The  court-dress  of  the  datus  on  solemn 
occasions  is  of  the  most  splendid  Chinese  mandarin  robe, 
made  of  costly  silks  and  satins,  embossed  and  filagreed  with 
gold,  and  pink  satin  breeches  decorated  with  gold  dragons 
and  splendidly  embossed.  The  people  are  Mohammedans, 
but  tney  know  little  of  the  tenets  of  their  faith,  and  ob- 
serve its  religious  rites  still  less,  which  is  partly  ascribed  to 
the  great  number  of  Christian  slaves  annually  imported 
by  the  pirate  prows  from  the  Philippines. 

Besides  the  Christian  slaves,  there  are  two  classes  of  men, 
the  'Bajows'  (fishermen),  also  called  'Orang  lant,'  and  the 
lanuns  or  lUanos.  The  Bajows  fish  for  the  pearls,  tripang, 
and  sea-weed.  They  are  very  numerous  in  all  the  eastern 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  where  a  great  number  of 
them  are  continually  fishing,  shifting  their  places  according 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  moonsoons.  In  the  Sooloo  Islanos 
they  are  stationary,  and  inhabit  the  small  towns  on  the  sea- 
shore. They  speak  the  same  language  as  the  Sooloos,  and 
are  Mohammeaans.  Though  free,  they  are  much  oppressed 
by  the  datus  and  other  chiefs. 

The  Lanuns,  or  Illanos,  are  properly  from  the  island  of 
Magindano,  the  most  southern  of  the  Philiiipines,  and, 
without  exception,  the  greatest  pirates  on  the  globe.  Their 
depredations  are  conducted  in  large  fleets  of  small  prows 
in  the  Straits  of  Macassar,  among  the  Moluccas,  but 
mere  particularly  among  the  Bisayas.  The  whole  produce 
of  their  enterprises  is  sold  at  Sooloo,  which  is  their  grand 
entreoftt.  But  they  have  many  stations  on  most  of  the  other 
islan(}s.  Hunt  has  enumerated  twelve  larger  stations. 
^Tliey  are  intimately  connected  with  the  piratical  establish- 
ments on  the' island  of  Magindano.  They  have  obtained 
the  protection  of  the  sultan  by  giving  to  him  and  the  Ruma 
Bechara  25  per  cent,  ou  all  ibeir  captures;  but  they  must 
respect  the  Sooloo  flag,  and  commit  no  depredations  on 
vessel*  actually  at  anchor  in  Soog  roadstead.  The  chiefs 
advance  them  guns  and  powder,  for  which  they  are  paid  by 
a  stipulated  number  of  slaves. 

The  principal  force  of  the  sultan  and  chiefs  consists  of 
their  personal  slaves  (ambas  or  hianbet),  who  are  Chris- 
tians purchased  from  the  pirate  prows.  They  aiv  very  nu- 
merous all  over  the  islands,  and  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  the  capital,  Soog,  but  hundreds  annually  effect 
their  escape  to  the  Philippines  or  to  the  interior.  The 
Chinese  who  are  seitled  in  these  islands  are  for  the  most 
part  engaged  in  traffic  They  keep  shops  in  the  towns,  or 
in  the  trading  prows,  and  many  of  them  carry  on  the  pearl 
and  tripang  fisheries,  or  birds'-nesling,  but  as  soon  as  they 
have  scraped  together  a  small  competency,  they  retire  to 
their  native  country.  At  Soog  alone  more  than  800  of  them 
are  settled ;  but  in  all  places  they  are  much  oppressed  by 
the  chiefs. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  very 
limited;  but  a  large  number  of  prows  is  built.  Certain 
cotton-cloths,  called  tarongi  and  tanjam,  are  of  a  very  fine 
texture  and  tartan-striped;  some  of  them  are  exported  to 
the  neighbouring  islands.  '  Sugar,  indigo,  saltpetre,  and 
ehocolale  are  only  made  for  home  consumption.  There  are 
cutlers  who  make  creese*  or  daggers,  aud  some  goldsmiths 
who  make  jewellerv. 

The  position  of  the  bland  of  Sooloo  is  very  favourable  for 
oommerce,  being  situated  between  the  Moluccas,  Celebes, 
Borneo,  the  coasts  of  Cochin  China,  China,  and  the  Philip- 
pines, and  the  trade  would  be  very  considerable  if  it  were  not 
continually  interrupted  by  the  pirates.  At  present  it  is 
limited  to  the  produce  of  the  country,  which  chiefly  goes  to 
China,  being  less  adapted  for  other  markets.  It  is  carried 
on  by  the  Chinese  from  the  province  of  Fukian,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  harbours  of  Amoy  and  Pactow.   The  Chinese 


junks  always  arrive  fi-om  the  middle  of  Marcli  to  the  middle 
of  April,  They  are  from  one  to  five  in  number,  and  from 
3000  to  7000  pekuls  burden.  They  leave  Sooloo  by  the 
1st  of  August.  Their  cargoes  consist  of  furniture,  particu- 
larly of  chests,  brass  utensils  and  wire,  iron  unwrou^t 
and  iron  pans,  raw  silk,  nankeens,  linen,  a  great  quantity 
of  porcelain  and  crockery,  some  piece-goods  of  flowered 
silk,  cutlery,  sugar-candy,  tea,  and  some  smaller  articles. 
They  take  in  return  tepoy  or  pearl  shells,  cut  betel-nuts, 
tripang,  wax,  sugar,  agar-agar,  or  sea-weed,  white  and 
black  birds'-nest,  shark  fins,  camphor  barus,  tortoise  shells, 
pearls,  ebony,  sapan-wood,  clove-bark,  cinnamon,  cowries, 
pepper,  and  sago.  Sometimes  British  vessels  from  Singapore 
visit  the  Sooloo  Islands.  Their  cartio  consists  mostly  of 
opium,  cotton  goods  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel  and  from 
Bengal,  with  some  others  from  Java,  English  chintzes, 
Swedish  flat  iron  and  steel,  large  spike  nails  for  prow  build- 
ing, and  some  hardware.  They  receive  in  return  the  various 
products  of  the  country,  which  they  take  to  Canton,  and 
thence  return  with  a  cargo  of  tea  and  other  Chinese  articles. 
The  trading  season  in  the  town  of  Sooloo  does  not  extend 
beyond  August.  After  the  departure  of  the  junks,  the  fair, 
which  up  to  that  time  is  actively  maintained  at  the  port,  is 
broken  up,  and  the  remaining  produce  is  either  sent  to  the 
port  of  Yloylo,  in  the  island  of  Panay,  or  retained  on  band  fur 
the  next  season.  The  people  then  disperse  to  Borneo  and 
the  other  islands  in  search  of  articles  of  commerce  for  the 
next  wason. 

(Forrest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea;  Moor's  Notices  on 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  Singapore,  1837.) 

SOOT  is  that  portion  of  fuel  which  escapes  combustion, 
and  which  is  mechanically  carried  up  and  deposited  in  chim- 
neys. The  soot  of  coal  and  that  of  wood  differ  very  mate- 
rially in  their  composition  ;  the  former  indeed  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  accurately  analysed,  but  it  evidently 
contains  more  carbonaceous  matter  than  the  latter.  Coal- 
soot  contains  substances  usually  derived  from  animal  mat- 
ters ;  it  contains  sulphate  and  bydrochlorate  of  ammonia, 
and  has  been  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  carbonate ;  to 
hot  water  it  yields  a  brown  bitter  extract,  and  it  contains 
an  empyreumatic  oil ;  but  its  great  basis  is  charcoal  in  a 
state  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  rendered  soluble  by  the 
action  of  oxvgen  and  moisture,  and  hence,  combined  with 
the  action  oi  the  ammoniacal  salts,  it  is  used  as  a  manure, 
and  acta  very  powerfully  as  such.  Sir  H.  Davy  observes 
that  for  this  purpose  it  is  well  fitted  to  be  used  in  the 
dry  state,  thrown  into  the  ground  with  the  seed,  and  re- 
quires no  preparation. 

The  soot  of  wood  has  been  minutely  analysed  by  Bra- 
coanot,  who  found  It  to  consist  of  the  following  substances  :— 
Ulmin        (about)  .  .  30"20 

Azotised  mailer        .  .  .  20*00 

Carbonate  of  lime  and  traces  of  carbonate 

of  magnesia  .  .  .  14*66 

Water  ....  1250 

Acetate  of  lime         .  .  .  S'6S 

Sulphate  of  lime       ...  S'OO 

Acetate  of  polash       .  .  .  4*10 

Carbonaceous  matter  insoluble  in  alkalis         3'85 
Ferruginous  phosphate  of  lime  .  I'SO 

Silica  ....  0*95 

Acetate  of  magnesia  ,  .  0*53 

Asbolin  (a  peculiar  acrid  and  bitter  prin- 
ciple) about  .  ,  .  0*50 
Chloride  of  potassinm           .            .  0*36 
Acetate  of  ammonia  (about).            .              0*20 
Acetate  of  iron  (a  trace)  — 


100* 

Braeonnot  considers  the  ulmin  as  absolutely  similar  to 
that  obtained  artificially  by  the  action  of  potash  on  wood- 
sawdust,  but  Berzelius  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  calls  it 
geine.  The  azotised  matter  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  As  coal-soot  contains  much  more 
carbonaceous  matter  than  wood-soot,  and  also  a  much 
larger  portion  of  ammoniacal  salts,  it  must  be  more  active 
as  a  manure,  and  altogether  a  more  useful  substance. 

SOPHIA  CHARLOTTE.    [Frkdbric  I.  of  Prussia.! 

SOPHIA  of  RUSSIA.  [Pctkr  of  Russia;  Russia— 
Hittory.'] 

SOPHISM  (SiS^iffua),  that  superficial  and  incomplete  as- 
pect of  the  truth,  which  at  first  sight  looks  like  the  truth, 
but  on  closer  inspection  tiums  out  to  contain  soma  cwlieai 
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error.  This  Beem«  the  most  correct  definitioii,  but  the  word  is 
utid  loosely.  Its  general  signiBcation,  yii.  a  tpedou*  proposi- 
tion, is  perhaps  nearest  the  mark.  TVuiy  eonsidered,  most 
errors  are  sophisms,  for  errors  are  not  direct  contradictions 
to  the  truth,  but  simply  the  leaving  out  of  view  one  or  more 
elements  of  the  truth,  and  seizing  on  only  one  or  two  ele- 
ments, and  declaring  them  to  constitute  the  whole  truth. 
Victor  Cousin  defines  error  to  be  'One  element  of  thought 
eonsidered  exclusively,  and  taken  for  the  complete  thought 
itself.  Error  is  nothing  but  an  incomplete  truth  converted 
into  an  absolute  truth.  {.Introduetion  d  FHUt.  de  Fhilo- 
snpMe,  Lefon  7.)  Spinoca  had  before  defined  '  fialsity  to  be 
that  privation  of  truth  which  arises  from  inadequate  ideas.' 
{Bthica,  b.  ii.,  prop,  xxxt.)  A  selection  of  some  of  the  cele- 
brated sophisms  of  antient  philosophers  will  best  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  the  definition.  The  '  lying'  sophism  was 
this:  if,  when  you  speak  the  truth,  you  say  you  lie,  you  lie; 
but  you  say  you  lie,  when  you  speak  the  truth,  therefore  in 
speaking  the  truth  you  lie.  The  *  occult'  sophism :  Do  you 
know  your  father?  Yes.  Do  you  know  this  man  who  is 
veiled  r  No.  Then  you  do  not  know  your  father,  for  it  is 
your  father  who  is  veiled.  The  '  sorites :'  Is  one  grain  a 
neap  ?  No.  Two  grains  ?  No.  Three  grains  ?  Ko.  Go 
on  adding  one  by  one,  and  if  one  grain  be  not  a  heap,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  say  what  number  of  grains  make  a  heap. 
(Enfleld,  Hist  o/FKlot.,  L,  p.  200.)  In  all  of  these  we  see 
that  important  omission,  or  confusion  of  ideas  or  names, 
constitutes  the  apparent  contradiction.  In  the  common  ex- 
ample of— Bread  being  better  than  para4ise;  becanse  bread 
is  t>etter  than  nothing,  and  nothing  is  bistter  than  paradise 
— the  confusion  arises  from  both  the  'nothings'  being  used 
substantively ;  whereas  it  is  only  the  first  that  is  so  used ;  the 
■ ,  second  is  affirmative,  and  expresses '  there  is  nothing  better.' 
A  sophism  is  therefore  the  use  of  some  word  in  a  different 
sense  in  the  premises  from  that  in  the  conclusion,  and  this 
is  the  definition  of  Aristotle  (Top.,  viiL  II):  'When  the 
discourse  is  a  demonstration  of  anything,  if  it  contains  any- 
thing which  has  no  relation  to  the  conclusion,  there  will  be 
no  syllogism ;  and  if  there  appears  to  be  one,  it  will  be 
a  sophism,  and  not  a  demonstration.' 

This  confusion  of  words  and  ideas,  though  carried  to  a 
ridiculous  excess  in  the  above  examples,  is  the  origin  of  all 
errors  and  sophisms ;  but  though  errors  and  sophisms  are 
lof^ically  constituted  alike,  yet  the  instinctive  sense  of  man- 
kind marks  the  difference  between  incomplete  views  (error) 
and  wilful  perversion  (sophism).  In  all  oases  a  sophism  is 
supposed  to  be  recognised  as  such  by  the  sophist.  It  is  an 
endeavour  on  his  part  to  '  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason.'  It  is  the  consciousness  then  of  the  sophist  which 
distinguishes  and  renders  odious  his  error  as  a  sophism. 

SOPHIST  (■So^urrlK).  •  It  is  well  known,'^  says  Dr. 
Wiggers,  '  that  the  word  oa^urr^c  at  first  bad  an  honourable 
meaning,  and  was  synonjrmous  with  mfde,  a  sage,  a  scholar 
in  its  widest  sense,  for  even  artists  were  comprehended  in 
it.  Protagoras  was  the  first  who  adopted  the  name  of 
(ro^urrqc,  to  distinguish  more  decidedly  one  who  makes 
others  wise,  especially  one  who  taught  eloquence,  the  a(t  of 
governing,  politics,  or,  in  short,  any  kind  of  practical  know- 
ledge. From  that  time  the  word  sophist  acquired  that  odious 
meaning  which  it  retains  at  the  present  day.  Afterwards, 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  the  name  of  sophist 
again  became  an  honourable  appellation,  and  was  applied 
to  the  rhetoricians.'    (.Li/e  t^  Soaratet,  p.  xiii.,  trans.) 

The  raee  of  Sophists,  whose  enmity  to  Socrates,  their  great 
opponent,  has  perhaps  been  the  principal  cause  of  their 
celebrity,  was  not  without  influence  on  the  philosophy  and 
literature  of  Qreece.    They  were  a  class  of  men  who  went 
about  Greece  discoursing  and  debating,  and  sometimes  edu- 
cating" the  youthful  sons  of  rich  and  noble  famiUes.    The 
cause  of  their  success  lay  in  the  very  nature  and  habits  of 
the  Greek  people,  who  were  so  much  addicted  to  talk  and 
so  little  to  study — ^wha  were  so  passionately  fond  of  and  so 
easily  led  by  rhetorio.  And  the  easy  triumph  which  a  fluent 
talker  can  always  attain  by  a  rapid  and  artful  oonfiision  of 
words  and  ideas,  must  also  have  operated  in  their  favour. 
The  period  at  which  the  Sophists  flourished  was  onerof  ob- 
solete creeds — oue  lifeless  from  the  want  of  tome  vivifying 
I       faith.  Religion  was  attacked  by  open  sceptieisra ;  the  whole 
I      sect  of  the  Eleata,  with  the  exception  of  BmpedoelM,  ap- 
I       pear  to  have  handled  the  history  of  the  gods  with  arbitrary 
I      and  allegorisrvg  boldness.    Even  the  pious  Pythagorean 
adopted  the  old  religion  merely  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  his 
I      own;  Heraclitus  argued  against  its  probability ;  Anaxa- 
P.  a.  No.  1391. 


goras  understood  it  allworically ;  and  lastly.  Hippo  was  re- 
garded as  an  open  and  avowed  atheist  Euripides,  Piota- 
goras,  Diogenes,  Prodieus,  and  Critias,  alLdenied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  (^s.  (Ritter,  Gesefuehte  der  FtUlotophu,  vol. 
i.)  Everything  human  and  divine  had  lost  its  earnest  na- 
ture, and  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  art — an  exercise  of  in- 
genuity. The  art  of  the  Sophists  was  oratory.  Assuming  that 
there  was  nothing  right  in  its  nature,  but  only  by  position 
(rb  tUaauw  rai  rh  lUaxpi"  «b  ^ini,  tlXXd  vipif,  Plato^  Gorg., 
p.  482).  it  was  their  boost  that  they  could  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  cause.  (Aristotle,  Rhet.,  ii.  24.)  Their 
doctrines  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Sceptics,  since  they 
equally  denied  the  possibility  of  truth,  and  even  interdicted 
inquiry  into  it ;  but  the  distinction  between  these  sects  con- 
sists in  the  Sophists'  not  masking  their  arrogance  under 
doubt,  hut  boldly  and  distinctly  averring  that  tnere  was  no 
truth  at  all,  and  seeking  to  communicate  this  wisdiom  to 
others,  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  investigation. 

The  doctrine  of  Protagoras  tends  to  deny  the  possibility 
of  anything  objective  being  represented  by  thought,  and  by 
making  human  thought  the  standard  of  all  truth  (riivrwv 
Xpii^tw  |iirpoy&>0|MiMr«c,  Plato.  CVaty„  385),  and  affirming 
that  each  manner  of  viewing  things  has  its  contrary,  so  that 
there  is  as  mucn  truth  on  one  a&e  as  on  the  other,  it  is  de- 
duced as  a  consequence  that  the  end  of  philosophy  is  per- 
suasion ;  and  oratory  being  the  art  of  persuasion,  it  was  to  that 
which  they  directed  their  greatest  attention.  (Plato,  ThetB- 
letu*.)  Ritter  however  observes  that '  Plato,  it  is  certain, 
attributed  much  to  Protagoras  that  did  not  actually  belong 
to  him.'    (Getckickle  der  FhU.,  vol.  i.) 

But  Protagoras,  however  sophistical  his  doctrines,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  earnest,  and  to  have  deduced  them 
rigorously  from  his  premises.  Among  his  followers,  as 
always  happens,  this  earnestness  wag  wanting,  and  accord* 
ingly  we  find  Gorgias  (as  sketched  by  Plato)  without  a 
single  claim  to  respect ;  and  Euthydemus  a  despicable  bab- 
bler. With  these  latter  men  it  was  truly  sophistry — 
quackery ;  and  answered  their  purposes,  for  they  amassed 
considerable  wealth  thereby.    (Ritter,  vol.  i.) 

Gorgias  wrote  a  work  on  nature,  or  non-being,  fragments 
of  wbioh  ate  preserved  in  Aristotle  and  Sextus  Empincus, 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  nothing  is ;  that 
if  anything  is,  it  cannot  be  an  object  of  knowledge ;  and 
finally,  that  if  even  anything  is,  and  can  be  known,  it  can- 
not be  imparted  to  others.  (Ritter ;  Tennemann,  Manuel, 
p.  123.)  He  reasons  thus :  if  anything  is,  it  must  be  eidier 
being  or  non-being,  or  even  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
being  and  non-being.  (Sextus  Emp.  ado.  Math.,  vii.  66.) 
All  these  cases  are  impossible ;  for  a  non-being  cannot  be, 
because  it  is  the  opposite  of  being ;  and  therefore,  if  the 
latter  is,  the  former  cannot  be;  because  if  it  were,  it 
must  be  at  the  same  time  being  and  non-being.  Aristotle, 
according  to  Ritter,  gives  the  reasoning  and  proofs  dif- 
ferently, bat  his  text  is  so  corrupt  as  to  prevent  any  con- 
fidence being  placed  in  iL  Nor  is  being  possible :  for  it 
cannot  be  either  produced  or  unproduced,  neither  one,  nor 
many,  nor  yet  both  at  once.  Nor  can  it  be  at  once  being 
and  non-being ;  for  if  there  is  both  that  which  is  and  that 
which  is  not,  then  must  they,  in  reference  to  being,  be  one 
and  the  same.  But  if  they  are  the  same,  then  that  which  is 
is  also  that  which  is  not ;  the  non-being  however  is  not,  and 
consequently  the  being  cannot  be.  (Sext,  Emp.  ado.  Math., 
vii.  75 ;  Ritter.)  As  consequences  of  this  arid  sophistry,  he 
deduces  that  if  we  suppose  being  to  be  an  object  of  thought, 
it  must  be  similar  to  being ;  or  m  other  words,  that  it  must 
be  being  itself,  for  otherwise-being  cannot  be  an  object  of 
thought.  Now  if  thought  is  being,  then  everv  thought 
must  be  true,  and  non-biing  is  inconceivable.  In  vain  do 
we  obieot  that  only  those  thoughts  are  true  which  are  con- 
firmed by  peroeption;  for  as  the  object  of  sight  is  true, 
though  it  be  not  neard,  so  a  thought  ma^  be  true,  though  it 
cannot  be  perceived.  (Sextus  Kmp.,  t&,  77.  et  *eq.)  A 
notable  instanoe  of  the  sophistical  argument  which  assumes 
an  analogy  as  a  proof,  taking  care  the  analogy  itself  shall  be 
false. 

It  it  earious  to  contemplate  a  highly  intellectual  tiation 
delighting  in  such  barren  quibbles  as  these,  and  the  fact  of 
the  prevalence  of  sophistry  indicates  an  important  phasis  in 
Greek  histoty.  We  have  a  parallel  in  our  schoolmen  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  were  quite  as  sophistieal  and  as  trifling. 
But  it  is  also  important  to  notice  the  influence  which  sura 
a  sect  had  on  philosophy  and  literature.  It  was  the  prae- 
tioal  demoiutnUion  of  the  incompetence  of  ail  previous  phi- 
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Iwophv,  \>y  parrying  out  thejr  pTin«pl«f  f9  fJ>e  )u^'pwu» 
exti'onia  (^  'Hume  s  ciu^tHQes  nrere  uut  t)Ve  oonsunimfttion 
of  all  the  liiaierialism  of  Ifobbes  an4  |^-ke),  ^n^  fhereby 
necessitating  an  ent-ire  reformation  and  rebuiidtn^  of  prin- 
oipleal  '  In  the  person  of  Socrates,  philosophy  again  recora- 
toenccj  its  atternpts  to  ?olve  its  own  mysteries.  We  must 
also  add  what  Riller  says  with  regard  to  the  efocts  on  lan- 
guage] It  is  not  tu  be  denied,  lie  thinks,  that  the  Sophists 
conj'riputed  p;reatly  to  the  perfejotion  pf  prose ;  which  vas  in 
itself  a  Rreat  benefit  to  philosophy.  The  !3op)ilst§  applied 
themselves  to  manifold  arts  of  persuasion,  and  in  tbeit 
titucks  upoii  each  other,  laboup'ng  to  expose  and  lay  bara 
the  delusions  of  appearance,  they  acquired  great  nicety  in 
the  distinction  of  terms.  '  frodicus  was  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  the  distinctions  of  synonymous  ternia  (as  we  learn 
from  Plato,  who  ridicules  him  for  it  (Protag.,  p.  3^7;  Crat., 
p.  3S4);'but  Prodicus  is  honourably  mentioned  by  him 
(£utbyd'>  P'  277-305).  The  sophisms  turning  upon  the 
-words  '  to  learn,'  'to  understand,'  to  know,' also  contributed 
to  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of  these  terms.  The  very 
circumstance  that  their  rules  were  intended  to  be  subser- 
vient to  the  ends  of  fallacy  and  deception,  must  bave  afforded 
a  slropger  motive  to  the  philosopliical  spirit  to  bring  under 
investigation  the  frue  Cirms  of  (houg)it  an4  expression 
which  had  been  neelected  hy  earlier  philosophers;  and 
accordingly  we  find  tnat  they  occupied  much  of  the  %(ten- 
tion  of  Socrates.  '  (See  Hitter* s  fleiparks  on  |)>e  ^op^ists, 
Cjetchiehie  dtr  ^iil6*6phie,  vol.  i.) 

$0'PHQCLE3,  son  of  Sophilus,  was  borp  jn  tb^  A^ic 
demus  or  village  of  Colouus,  and,  yccordiog  (o  the  most 
authentic  accounj^s,  ip  the  year  b.c.  495,  fifteen  year;  before 
the  battle  of  ^alfunis,  when  ^schylus  was  thirty  years  old. 
He  appears  to  have  received  9s  good  an  education  as  could 
be  half  ^^  the  time.  In  music  be  was  instructed  by  Lao)- 
prus,  and  in  t^ia  art,  u  well  as  in  gymnastic  exercise^  tip 
gained  lai^rels  even  wnen  a  youth.  At  the  a^e  o(  fifteen, 
when  ^lie  Greeks  ha4  defeated  th^  Persians  in  the  battle  of 
Salami^  (430  B.C.),  Sophocles,  o))  apcount  of  his  bequf^y,  ws^ 
selected  by 'those  who  had  F^e  management  of  the  so)enini- 
ti^f  VJijch  followed  the  victory,  as  leader  of  the  chorus  which 
Janoed  around  the  trophies  in  galamis  and  sang  the  hymn 
of  victory.  (Athen..  1.,  p.  20.)  T^e  anonymous  Qrvelt 
biographer  pf  Sophocles  states  ih^(  igsohylus  was  his  master 
in  tragedy,  bnt  ^uch  a  relation  between  the  two  poets  is 
improhable,  and  ;a  contradicfpd  by  a  passage  in  AilieusBus 
(iJ,  p.  22),  where  Sophoiles  says  <&  .Sschyius,  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  rulef  of  his  art  without  knowing  them.  It  is  a 
favourite  practice  with  ^ptient  historians  and  grammarians 
to  describe  the  relation  of  two  persons  who  lived  at  the  same 
time  fiid  practised  the  same  art,  as  that  of  master  and 
pupil,  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  fact,  except  that 
the  one  was  younger  than  the  other.  The  flrst  tim*  that 
Sophocles  produced  a  tragedy  on  tbe  Attic  stage  was  in  the 
year  a.p.  468,  and  the  piece  was  probably  the  *  Triptolemus,' 
which  is  now  lusU  (Euseh-,  C^ron.,  p.  167 ;  Plin.,  Hi»t.  Nat., 
xviii.  12.)  ^schylus  was  at  this  lime  the  great  dramatist 
of  the  At^ic  stage,  but  his  young  rival,  who  ventured  to  oon- 
ten4  with  hipi  for  tbe  prize,  won  the  victory,  which  was 
attended  by  the  following  memorable  eircumstanoe.  On 
tbe  day  when  the  drama  wt«  acted,  Cimon  had  just  returned 
from  the  island  of  Scyrus,  bringing  with  him  the  remains  of 
Theseus,  who  was  believed  to  have  been  murdered  and 
buried  in  that  island.  When  pimon,  irith  his  nine  col- 
leagues, entered  tbe  theatre  to  offer  tbe  customary  liba- 
tions to  Dionysus,  he  was  detained  by  the  chief  arcbon 
Aphep^ion,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preside  at  the  dramatic  per- 
formances and  to  nominate  the  iudges.  Aphepsion  ap- 
pointed no  judges,  but  called  upon  (Jimon  and  hit  colleagues 
to  determine  the  pri«e.  Cimoi).  recognising  the  great  gishiu* 
that  the  tragedy  displayed,  gave  the  pnfe  to  Sophoeies^ 
(Plut.,  Cint.,  8.) 

From  this  time  twenty-eight  years  of  his  life  passed  with- 
out any  memorable  event  being  recorded,  though  Sophocles 
must  have  been  extremely  active  in  the  exercise  of  bis  art, 
fbr  during  t^is  period  be  is  said  to  have  cr.  mposed  thirty-one 
dramas,  not  ineludiog  t^e '  Triptolemus.'  (Aristoph.  B}«., 
Ar^um.  ad  Antig.)   ' 

III  the  year  b.c.  440  he  brought  out  the  '  Antigone,'  his 
thirty-second  drama;  and  be  gained  the  prise.  The  Atfae^ 
nivns.  who  perceived  iri  this  play  tbe  wisdotn  of  a  statesman 
and  general,  appointed  himone  of  the  commanders  to  conduct 
the  war  against  the  aristocrats  of  Kanos,  who,  after  being 
•xpelled  rron)  the  island  by  the  Athenians,  had  returned 


from  4"^  ^  ^'J"^  f whence  t})e  Grce](  biogf^plf^r  colts  tt 
the  war  of  Ani^eai,  and  endeavoured  to  induce  tbe  Samians 
to  revolt  against  Athens.  In  this  campaign  Sopbocl^  was 
tbe  colleague  uf  Pericles.  No  mi^lAry  feat  is  recorded  of 
him,  and  It  is  only  stated  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  uppor- 
tunity  to  enrich  bimFelf. '  In  Samos  he  j«  said  to  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Herodotus,  for  whom  be  wrote  a  poem. 
(Plut.,  Jn  Sent  ntgertnda  rup.,  3.)  Whether  Sopboclev, 
after  tbi^  expedition,  which  ended  in  439  B-c,  took  any 
further  part  in  public  affairs,  is  not  certain.  Y\is  life  seems 
to  have  passed  in  the  glorious  career  of  a  successful  drama- 
tist, and  has  left  no  traces  in  history ;  we  only  bear  that 
several  kings  invited  him  to  their  coiurts,  but  that  he  pre- 
ferred staying  at  home.  He  was  married  twice.  His  first 
wife  was  Nicostrale  of  Athens,  by  wbom  he  had  a  son, 
lophon ;  his  second  wife  was  Theoris  of  Sicyon,  by  whom 
be  had  e  *ou  called  Ariston.  Ariston  again  bad  a  son 
called  Sophocles,  who  is  generally  distinguisbed  from  bis 
grandfather  by  the  epithet  '  the  Younger.'  Sophocles  was 
very  partial  to  this  grandson,  ^nd  it  was  believed  that 
during  his  lifetime  he  intended  to  transfer  to  bim  a  cor- 
siderable  part  of  his  properly.  lophon,  fearing  lest  his  in- 
heritance should  be  diminished,  brought  a  charge  of  mental 
incapacity  against  his  father  before  tbe  memberaof  his  pbra- 
tria,  and  proposed  that  \»  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  tbe 
control  over  Ifis  proivrty.  Sopbocle*  is  said  to  have  made 
no  reply  to  this  cfaarBe,  but  with  a  strong  conTiction  of  tbe 
excellence  of  the  '  (Edipus  in  Colonus,'  which  be  had  just 
composed,  to  ^lave  only  read  to  his  pbratores,  who  bad  to 
examine  bim,  tbe  parodos  of  this  play.  Jbe  consequence 
was  tha^  )ie  was  |iUowe4  to  retain  the  mfuiaiiement  of  bis 
property. 

§ophacles  died  in  the  year  406  B.C.,  at  the  very  advanced 
age  of  ninety.  The  accounts  of  the  cause  of  his  death  are 
not  consistent.  Some  ftafp  that  he  was  choked  by  a  grapg, 
which  stuck  in  his  throat ;  others,  that  in  tbe  loud  reading 
of  ^hc '  i^ntigone'  he  exerted  himself  so  much,  that  at  last  bis 
voice  failed  b'nt  and  he  expired ;  and  others  <gain,  that  he 
died  of  joy  at  the  announcement  of  a  victory  gained  by  one 
of  his  dramas.  He  was  buried  ia  the  tomb  of  his  fiit^iers 
near  Qecelea. 

As  regards  tbe  private  life  of  Sophocles  we  know  nothinj. 
except  that  he  was  addicted  to  sexual  pleasures  (Aihen„ 
xii.,  p.  610) ;  but  the  anecdotes  in  Athenaus  (»ii.,  p.  (03, 
&c.)  seem  to  belong  to  that  sort  of  seaitdal  from  which  no 
great  roan  can  escape. 

Sophocles  is  said  to  have  written  130  dramas,  but  Aris- 
tophanes of  Bysantium  declared  seventeen  of  them  spurious, 
which  W0UI4  leave  113  genuine  dramas,  which  number  in- 
cludes bis  satyrio  dramas.  At  tbe  age  of  forty-five  he  had 
written  32  ^mas,  so  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  his 
works  were  composed  during  tbe  latter  half  of  his  life.  The 
'  CBdipus  in  Colonus,'  his  last  production,  was  written  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  but  was  not  brought  out  till 
the  year  b.c.  401.  With  these  plays  he  disputel  the  prire 
with  the  greatest  dramatists  of  the  day,  Jlscbylus,  Burt- 
pidey,  Cbcerilus,  Aristias,  lophon,  and  others ;  and  gained 
twenty  times  the  first  prise,  several  tines  the  aecoiM.  b:n 
nevef  tbe  third.  Of  all  his  plays  there  only  remain  seven ; 
of  others  we  only  possess  some  fragments,  and  sometimes 
no  more  than  tbe  titles.  The  earliest  of  th^  extant  pieces  is 
tbe  ^  4''tigone,'  and  the  probable  ehroholoeioal  order  in 
which  the  others  followed  is  this :  ''Blectra;  '  Trachinise,' 
'King  CBdipus,'  <Ajax,'  ' Philoatates '  (ffrst  acted  in  b.c. 
409)i'and  the  'CBdipus  in  Ootonos,'  wfaidi  was  Srst  acted  in 
B.C.  401. 

Tbe  antients  themselves  regarded  Sophocies  as  the  most 
perfect  of  all  dramatic  poets ;'  they  called  him  the  tragic 
Hotner,  and  th^  Attic  bee,  to  express  the  unrivalled  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  bis  pnxtuctioils.  Their  admiration  was  veli- 
feunded,  for  the  tragediee  of  Sophocles,  as  ftr  as  we  can 
judge,  excel  every thfaig  of  the  kind  that  appeared  in  Greece 
either  belbre  or  softer  him.  Sophocles  abandoned  (he  pomp, 
grandiloquence,  and  harshness  of  Asehylus,  for  -which  he 
substituted  the  noble  simplieity  and  tenaemess  which  tbe 
antients  admired:  bis  heroes  are  not  beings  of  a  superior 
nature,'bis  men  krenot  tbe  sport  of  an  itiscrutable  dest'ny: 
tbe  world  which  he  represents  is  peopled  by  nsen,  agitated 
indeed  by  suffsrings  and  passions,  but  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  do  not  dppear  urtder  the'  iroii'  ruft  of  destiny  ; 
alt  his  ehsracters  are  men  in~the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
beings  with  whom  we  can  sympaibiss '  Hence  faii  dramaf 
are  Uf  an  ethical  and  praciicu  charactcrr,  wliile  those  of 
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Aichylas  in  mora  calculated, to  ina^ire  religioua  il«f«. 
Sophocles  knew  the  laws  of  his  art  and  what  it  required,  M 
appears  from  an  expression  ascribed  to  him  by  Pliilaren 
(D*  Prtif.  Virt,  Sent.  7).  During  his  whole  career  hh 
appears  to  have  been  striving  to  realize  the  idea  which  h« 
had  formed  of  tragedy,  tn  the  three  earliest  of  the  extant 
plavs  there  appear  occasionally  traces  of  an  artificial  style 
and  studied  oDscurity,  but  the  remaining  four  are  entirely 
fiee  of  this  fault.  But  even  the  '  Antigoije'  is  so  different 
from  any  play  of  .^Bachylus  in  desij^n  and  execution,  that 
he  must  have  long  before  been  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the 
changes  which  he  introduced.  The  more  (wrtieuUr  changes 
to  which  we  here  allude  kih  as  follows.  Each  drama  of 
Sophocles  turns  upon  one  great  action,  the  'Antigone' 
perhaps  excepted ;  and  one  idea,  which  is  the  leading  idea 
ofthe  drama,  is  perfectly  developed  in  one  play ;  while  with 
iBschylns  the  three  plays  of  a  trilogy  are  like  so  many  acts 
of  one  drama.  Although  therefore  Sophocles  may  usually 
have  brought  out  three  tragedies  at  once,  each  of  them  was 
complete  in  itself.  The  lyric  part,  or  the  chorus,  in  Sopho- 
cles has  no  longer  that  prominent  place  which  it  has  in 
^schylus,  nor  uioes  it  take  part  in  the  action  in  the  same 
degree  ;  it  no  longer  expresses  the  feelings  supposed  to  be 
called  forth  in  the  audience;  but  the  tragic  dtivelopment  of 
the  characters  of  the  drama,  or,  in  other  words,  the  action, 
is  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  drama.  The  chorus  is 
subordinate,  and  it  would  seem  that  Sophocles  used  it  as  a 
means  to  let  the  spectator  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
minds  of  the  actors  rather  than  in  that  of  the  spectators. 
As  the  action  was  thus  extended,  Sophocles  also  introduced 
a  third  actor,  or  the  tritagunistes,  so  that  now  three  actors 
might  appear  upon  the  stage  at  once,  whereas  before  his 
time  there  had  not  been  more  thttn  two  at  a  time,  which 
rendered  the  action,  as  well  as  the  dialogue,  monotonous. 
Lastly  Sophocles  introduced  several  improvements  in 
scene-painting  aad  in  other  mechanical  pans  of  stage  per- 
formance. At  flrst  he  is  said,  like  /fischylus,  to  have 
acted  in  his  own  dramas,  but  as  his  voice  #as  too  weak,  he 
gave  it  up. 

Besides  his  dramas,  Sopiboeles  also  wrote  att  elegy, 
several  paeans,  and  other  minor  poems,  and  also  a  prose 
work  on  the  chorus,  which  was  directed  against  Thespis  and 
Choeritus.  Several  antient  grammarians,  such  as  Didymus, 
Horapollon,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  Ahdrotion,  Praxi- 
pbanes,  and  others,  wrote  commentaries  upon  the  draiaas  of 
Sophocles. 

Respecting  the  life  and  works  of  Sophocles,  see  the  Life, 
by  an  anonymous  Oreeic  writer,  which  is  prefixed  to  several 
editions  of  his  works ;  Suidas,  t.  ir  £of o(Xi{c ;  the  masterly 
treatise  of  Lessing,  'Leben  des  Sophocles,'  which  has  un- 
fortunately been  left  a  fragment  by  the  author;  Ferd. 
Schulti,  *De  Vita  Sophoclis  Pueite,'  Bonn,  1836,  8vo. ; 
Adolph  SchSIl, '  Sophocles,  sein  Wirken  und  Leben,'  Frank- 
furt, 8vo. ;  MSIIer,  '  Hist,  of  the  Lit.  of  Antient  Greece,' 
i.,  p.  337-356 ;  A.  W.  v.  Schlegel,  '  Lectures  on  Dramatic 
literature,'  vol.  i.,  lect.  4. 

The  works  of  Sophocles  were  first  printed  by  Aldus, 
Venice,  1502,  8vo.  The  best  ofthe  subsequent  editionsare 
those  of  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1568,  4  to.,  with  valu|blMHes, 
and  that  of  Brunck,  Strassbure,  1786,  2  vols.  8vo,f^l|La 
Latin  translation  and  notes.  In  the  same  year  Brunck 
published  his  great  edition  ni  2  vols.  4to.',  or  4  vols.  8vo.  It 
was  reprinted  in  London,  1823,  in  3  vols.  Svo.,  with  some 
additions  by  Bumey.  The  text  of  Brunck  has  served  as  the 
basis  for  all  subsequent  editions.  The  best  among  them  are 
that  of  Musgrave,  Oxford.  1800,  &c.,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  of  F.  H. 
Bothe,  Leipxig,  1806,  2  vols.  8vo.,  the  last  edition  of  which 
appeared  in  1827  and  1828;  of  Erfurt,  Leipzig  1802,  &o., 
7  vols.  8to.  ;  of  Elmsley,  1826,  reprinted  at  Leipzig  in  8 
I  vols.  8vo. ;  of  Brfurt  and  Q.  Hermann,  Leipzig,  1823-25, 
1 7  vols.  l2mo.  An  edition  by  O.  Hermann  including  the 
I  notes  of  Erfiirdt  has  been  published  in  pai-ts.  The  plays 
that  were  published  last  are:  'Antigone'  (1S30).  'King 
(Edipus'  (1833),  and  '  Philoctetes'  ( 1839),  forming  vols.  J.  2, 
and  6;  vols.  3,  4,  &,  and  7  having  appeared  before,  at 
Leipzig,  1822-1825.  The  most  useful  edition  of  Sophocles 
for  students  is  thai  by  E.  Wunder,  Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1831- 
1841.  The  editions  of  single  plays  and  dissertations  upon 
them  are  almost  innumerable.  The  titles  and  remains  of 
the  lost  pieces  of  Sophocles  have  been  collected  by  Wclcker, 
iin  his  '  Die  Griechischen  Tra^dien,'  p.  59,  &c.  He  has 
jelassed  them  aceording  to  the  legendary  cycles  to  which 
jtbey  belong,  and  also  giveik  ike  probable  contents  or  thi 


leading  iiei  6t  eaisli  play,  ail  far  as  ihii  can  bd  niade  out 
from  the  fragment^. 

The  translations  o^  Sonliocles  are  verr  numprout.  The 
best  German  is  that  by  Solger,  the  la^t  edition  of  which 
appeared  at  Berlin,  1824,  2  vols.  6vo.  There  are  numerous 
English  translations :  in  prose,  by  George  Adams,  London, 
1729,  2  vols.,  and  others  subsequently ;  in  verse,  by  Franklin, 
LDQdon,  1738-9,  2  vols.  4to.,  atid  1766  and  1788,  8to.;  by 
Robert  Potter,  London,  ]788 ;  and  by  Thomas  Dale,  1824. 

SOPflONISBE.    tNuHtniA.] 

SOPHORA;  a  genus  of  plants  of  th^  natural  familj^  of 
Leguminosa,  saiti  to  be  so  named  fl-om  an  Arabic  name 
iSophertt)  of  one  of  the  species.  These  are  ornam<>ntal 
shrubs  and  trees,  found  in  central  and  tropical  Asia,  also  in 
the  warm  parts  of  North  America  and  the  equinoctial  and 
subtropical  parts  of  Soutti  America.  The  genus  is  character- 
ised by  having  a  5-tootbed  campdndlate  calyx ;  coi-ul  (lapili- 
onaceous;  petals  of  the  keel  usually  united  together  at  their' 
apex;  stamens  10,  distinct;  legumes  moniliform,  without 
Joints  or  wings,  and  coiitaining  several  seeds;  the  leaves 
are  impari-pinnate,  usually  exstipulate  and  terminal ;  the 
inflorescence  is  in  racemes  or  panicles  of  yellow,  while,  or 
blue  flowers.  The  species  best  known  ih  England  are  S. 
japonica  and  S.  chinensis,  which,  being  from  the  northern 
lat^ides  of  the  countries  from  which  they  are  named,  are 
har?y  enough  to  withstand  the  climate  of  England;  and  it 
bas  been  proposed  to  engraft  the  Nepanl  £>.  velutina  on  the 
S.  japonica.  Being  handsome  trees,  with  both  leaves  and 
trees  differing  much  from  European  trees,  they  are  well 
adapted  for  standing  singly  in  lawns.  They  are  raised  from 
layers,  but  also  from  seeds,  and  require  a  little  protection 
when  younf;. 

SOpHRON,  son  of  Agathocles,  a  native  of  Syracuse, 
was  born  about  the  year  B.C.  420.  He  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  called  mimes. 

KiMES.]  He  wrote  his  works  in  the  vulgar  dittloct  of  tho 
rio  Greek  as  spoken  in  Sicily,  and  in  a  kind  of  rythmiral 
prose. .  Plato,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Sophron  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  valued  them 
very  highly,  and  is  said  to  have  made  the  Athenians  ac- 
quaintud  with  this  species  of  poetry.  (Quinctil.,  i.  10,  17.) 
Besides  the  few  fragments  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron  which 
yet  remain,  we  only  know  the  titles  of  some  others  of  his 
poems,  so  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  form  an  exact  idea  of 
this  species  of  poetry.  The  circumstance  that  Supliron 
wrote  in  a  popular  dialect  fiiU  of  peculiarities  and  solerism  J, 
was  probably  the  reason  why  his  works  were  studied  by  the 
grammarians.  ApoUodortu  of  Athens  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  them. 

The  fragtttents  are  collected  by  C.  J.  BlomReld,  in  the 
'  Classical  Journal,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  380,  &c.,  to  which  a  supple- 
ment and  some  corrections  were  added  by  the  same  scholar 
in  the  '  Museum  Criticum.'  No.  VIL,  t>.  640,  &c.  Compare 
Grysar,  *  De  Sophrone  Mimographo,'  Colonlae,  1838. 

SOPORIFICS.    [Anodynks;  NARconca.] 

SOPRA'NO  (Italian),  the  highest  of  the  various  voices ; 
the  Treble.    FVoic*.] 

SpRA.    [Lavoro,  Tsr&a  di.] 

^SORA'NUS  (Swpavjc),  an  eminent  antient  physician, 
the  son  of  Menander,  was  born  at  Ephesus,  probably  about 
the  end  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  raised  the  sect 
of  the  Methodici  to  its  highest  degree  of  reputation.  Ho 
had  been  broueht  up  at  Alexandria,  but  under  the  reign 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  taught 
and  practised  medicine  with  great  success.  (Pseudo-Gal., 
Introducl.,  cap.  4,  p.  184,  torn,  xiv.,  ed.  Kuhn;  Suidas.) 
He  passed  some  time  also  in  Aquitania,  and  very  successfully 
treated  the  leprous  diseases  which  prevailed  there.  (MarcelL 
Emp.,  De  Medicam ,  cap.  19,  p.  321,  ed.  H.  Steph.)  In  his 
time  the  leprosy,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  East  into 
Italy  and  Gaul,  was  making  there  the  greatest  ravages :  and 
the  physicians,  who  were  not  yet  well  acquainted  with  this 
disease,  were  anxious  to  recommend  certain  preparations 
against  each  of  its  particular  symptoms.  Some  of  those 
employed  by  Soraiius  have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Galen. 
(Gal.,  De  Comjmt.  Medicam,,  Mb.  Loco,  lib.  i.,  cap.  2,  8,  p. 
414  et  sq.,  493  et  sq.,  torn,  xii.)  Their  object  was  in  a  great 
measure  to  effect  a  metasyncrisis,  or  the  re-establishmeat  of 
the  pores  in  their  natural  state.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  observations  (Paul.  ^giti..  Dt  Be  Med.,  lib, 
iv.,  cap.  59,  p.  73,  ed.  Aid.)  upon  the  species  of  W9rm  called 
by  the  Greeks  JpaK^vhoy,  by  the  Latins  Gordiut,  ft^ariui 
or  V&iti  Mfediiietiii* ;  ft>r  an  ilceoutit  ut*  Which  see  a  disscr- 
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totion  oy  Justus  Weiho,  entitled  D«  PUartaMedinenn  Gmel. 
Commentariolum,  BetoL,  1832,  8to.,  and  especially  the  very 
learned  work  by  Georg.  HieroB.  Velschiui,  entitled  Exer- 
tilatio  de  Vena  MadHnerui.  ad  Mentem  Ebtuina  (t.«.  Avi- 
cenn»),  rive  De  Dracuneuli*  Veterum,  4to.,  August.- Vin- 
daU  1674.  He  made  the  interesting  remark,  that  children 
\rhile  at  the  breast  are  sometimes  attacked  wittt  hydropho- 
bia. (Coel.  Aurel.,  De  Morb.  Acut^  lib.  iii.,  c.  11.  p.  221, 
ed.  Amman.)  His  theory  on  the  Nightmare  (.U.,DeMorb. 
Chron^  lib.  L,  c  3,  p.  289),  and  his  opinion  on  the  use  of 
magical  songs  and  incantations  in  the  treatment  of  diseases, 
prove  how  little  he  was  imbued  with  the  prej  udices  of  his  age. 
He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  reduce  the  opinions  of  bis 
predecessors  to  certain  principles  (Id.,  De  Morb.  Acul.,  lib. 
li.,  cap.  9,  p.  91),  and  therefore  did  not,  like  them,  show  con- 
tempt for  the  antients,  but  tried  to  refute  them  by  the 
arguments  of  the  MethodicL  (Id.,  ibid.,  cap.  19,  p.  127 ; 
cap.  29,  p.  142.)  Indeed  he  was  the  first  who  gave  a 
plausible  reason  for  the  necessity  of  rejecting  purgatives, 
m  saying  that  they  evacuated  indiscriminately  the  healthy 
humours  as  well  as  the  bad  ones,  cid.,  ibid.,  cap.  9,  p.  91.) 
He  always  employed  venesection  in  pleurisy,  because  it 
proceeds  evidently  from  the  ttrictum,  and  had  no  regard  to 
the  difference  of  climate.  (Id.,  ibid.,  cap.  22,  p.  132.)  In 
pneumonia  he  considered  that  the  whole  body  suffered,  but 
that  the  lungs  are  particularly  affected ;  for  Sorauus  did 
not  admit  a  single  local  disease,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of 
the  term.  (Id.,  ibid.,  cap.  28,  p.  139.)  The  cholera  morbus, 
said  he,  is  a  relaxation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  ac- 
companied with  imminent  danger.  (Id.,  ibid.,  lib.  iii.,  cap. 
19,  p.  2S4.)  Sprengel  (Hitt.  de  la  Mid.)  thinks  that  he 
is  not  the  Soranus  who  is  mentioned  by  Coelius  Aure- 
lianus  (£«  Morb.  Chron^  lib.  iL,  cap.  10,  p.  391)  as  having 
recognised  three  causes  of  hemorrhage,  viz.  eruption, 
lesion,  and  putrefaction,  because  the  study  of  these  parti- 
cular causes  would  not  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  school 
of  the  Methodici.  We  know  also  from  Suidas  that  at  least 
two  different  physicians  bore  the  name  of  Soranus.  His 
work,  Hifi  TvvtuKlmr  QaSAv,  De  Arte  Obttetricia  Mnrbie- 
que  MuUerum,  shows  that  he  possessed  very  considerable 
anatomical  knowledge,  though  he  introduces  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  sexual  organs  by  saying  that  the  study  of  ana- 
tomy is  quite  useless  {axpioree),  and  that  he  only  inserted 
these  chapters  in  order  that  people  mi^ht  not  say  be  dispa- 
raged anatomy  because  he  was  himself  ignorant  of  it  (cap.  3, 
p.  6,  ed.  Diets).  Indeed  he  described  the  uterus  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prove  (what  he  himself  assures  us)  that  be 
derived  his  ideas  of  anatomy  flrom  the  dissection  not  of 
animals,  but  of  human  bodies.  (Ibid.,  cap.  4,  5,  p.  11,  13.) 
Ha  denies  the  existence  of  the  cotyledons  (Ibid.,  cap.  4,  p. 
10),  but  he  still  gives  to  the  ovaries  the  name  of  testicles, 
compares  the  form  of  the  uterus  to  that  of  a  cupping-glass, 
points  out  the  relations  of  this  viscus  with  the  os  ilii  and  the 
sacrum,  and  mentions  the  changes  that  its  orifice  experi- 
ences during  pregnancy.  (/Uef..  p.  10,  sq.)  He  attributes 
the  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  to  the  separation  of  its  internal 
membrane  (ibid.,  p.  II);  he  speaks  of  the  sympathy  that 
exist*  between  it  and  the  mammm  (ibid.,  p.  12),  and  accu- 
rately describes  the  hymen  and  the  clitoris  (ibid.,  cap.  5, 
p.  13). 

A  fragment  by  Soranus,  IIipl  Xtiiuiwv  Karay^iaruv,  De 
Signie  Practurarum,  was  published  by  Cocchi.  in  his  Gra- 
eorum  Chirurgici  Libfi,  Gr.  et  Lai.,  Florent.,  1754.  fol. 
It  is  also  inserted  by  Jul.  Lud.  Ideler,  in  bis  Medici  et 
Ph/riei  Graci  Minore*.  Berol.,  1841,  8vo.,  Gr.  His  work 
De  Arte  Obttetrida  Morbitque  MuUerum  consisted  origi- 
nally of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  chapters,  of  which 
only  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  remain,  which  were 
first  published,  Regim.  Pruss.,  8vo.,  1838,  Greece,  from  a 
manuscript  prepared  for  the  press  before  his  death,  by  the 
late  learned  professor  F.  R.  Diets.  An  anatomical  ftag- 
ment  of  this  work,  Tltpl  M^rpoc  nai  ruvouciiov  'AiJotov,  De 
Vtero  et  Pudenda  Muliebri,  was  pablished  in  Greek,  toge- 
ther with  Rufus  Ephesius,  Paris,  1354,  8vo.,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  Ideler's  collection  mentioned  above.  A  Latin 
translation  is  added  to  the  «lition  of  Oribasiua,  by  Rasarius. 
There  is  also  a  dissertation  by  H.  Haser,  De  Sorarto  Ephe- 
aio,  ejusque  Uipi  Tmaittuttf  nadwv.  Liber  nuper  reperto, 
Jen*.  1840,  4to.  Whether  the  Life  of  Hippocrates,  that 
goes  under  the  name  of  Soranus,  was  written  by  the 
author  who  is  the  subject  of  this  article,  is  uncertain ;  and 
indeed  the  writer  is  not  quite  sure  that  all  that  has  been 
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(which  is  of  little  or  no  authority)  is  proftzad  to  several 
editions  of  his  works,  and  is  also  inserted  by  Fabricius  in 
bis  Bibttoth.  Graea,  vol.  xiL,  p.  673,  ed.  Vet.,  and  by  Ideler 
in  his  collection  above  mentioned.  A  work  which  exists 
only  in  Latin,  and  which  bears  the  title  In  Arlem  Medettdi 
Itagoge,  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  a  later  writer,  as 
Galen  is  mentioned  in  it  by  name  (cap.  13).  It  is  in  ibe 
collection  edited  by  Torinus,  BasiL,  1528,  fol.,  and  iu  that 
published  '  apud  Aldi  Filios,'  Venet.,  1547,  fol. 

SORBONNE,  a  celdbrated  College  which  existed  in 
France  for  several  centuries.  Its  founder  was  Robert  de 
Sorbonne,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  born 
(Aj].  1 201)  at  the  village  of  Sorbon,  in  the  territory  of 
Relhel,  bow  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  of  poor  and 
obscure  parents.  His  talents  and  acquirements  introduced 
him  to  the  notice  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  king  of  Fiance, 
who  retained  him  at  his  court  as  his  confessor  and  chaplain, 
and  showed  him  great  favour.  In  1251  be  was  made  a 
canon  of  Cambray,  and,  mindful  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  experienced  in  early  life,  he  formed  the  nian  of  an  in- 
stitution for  the  assistance  of  poor  students  His  intention 
was  to  establish  a  society  of  secular  priests,  for  whom  a  main- 
tenance in  common  should  be  provided,  and  who  should  de- 
vote themselves  wholly  and  gratuitously  .lu  the  work  of 
instruction  in  theology.  A  society  on  this  plan  was  founded 
by  him  with  the  aid  of  his  friends,  all  of  them  ecclesiastics, 
.A.o.  1252  or  1253;  and  was  encouraged  by  the  liberal  pa- 
tronage of  the  king.  Robert  de  Sorbonne  was  the  first  head 
of  the  establishment,  direeteur  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after 
eighteen  years'  official  experience  that  he  settled  the  consti- 
tution and  regulations  of  the  establishment,  which  were  not 
in  any  respect  changed  until  the  suppression  of  the  college 
at  the  Revolution.  Robert  established  another  college,  for 
the  study  of  the  humanities  and  philosophy,  that  of  Calvi, 
sometimes  called  '  the  little  Sorbonne,'  near  his  principal 
foundation,  to  which  it  seems  to  have  been  pre|>araiory. 
This  minor  establishment  was  destroyed  in  order  to  erect  the 
church  when  Richelieu  rebuilt  the  college  premises.  In 
KJx.  1258  Robert  was  made  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Paris, 
and  died  in  1274,  bequeathing  all  his  proper^  to  the  college 
which  he  had  founded. 

The  members  of  the  college  were  all  either  doctors  or  ba- 
chelors of  theology.  There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  number  in  the  first  instance.    Du  Boulay.  in  his 
Hittoria  Unioerritati*  Paririenrit  (Hittory  qflJie  Univer- 
rity  qfParie),  gives  it  as  sixteen ;  but  Ladvocat,  himself  a 
professor  of  the  Sorbonne,  contends  strenuously  that  the 
number  was  larger.    The  original  regulations  indicate  that 
the  members  were  more  ihva  thirty ;  but  these  were  not 
finally  settled  till  the  college  had  been  established  eighteen 
years.    The  members  of  the  college  consisted  of  two  classes, 
'  socii  et  hoepites,'  or'  fellows  and  commoners,'  and  persons 
of  any  nation  or  country  were  eligible.  The  socii,  if  not  the 
hospites,  were  in  holy  orders.    The  hospites  were  bachelois 
of  the  bculty  of  theolon'  &t  Paris,  and  were  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  socii,  after  a  triple  scrutiny,  having   pre- 
viously maintained   a  thesis  called  Robertine,  after  lbs' 
name  of  the  founder.    The  hospites  were  boarded    and. 
maintained  in  the  college,  and  were  allowed  to  study  in  | 
the  library,  but  they  had  no  voice  in  the  assemblies  of  its  | 
members,  and  they  were  obliged  to  quit  it  upon  taking  s ' 
doctor's  degree.    The  socii  were  either  bachelors  or  dM* ; 
tors,  were  obliged  to  pass  through  the  same  ordeal  as  (b* 
hospites,  besides  having  to  deliver  gratuitously  a  course  rf 
lectures  on  philosophy,  and  then  to  be  elected  by  the  fellovs  I 
after  two  additioneJ  scrutinies.    A  bursary  of  trilling  valusj 
was  granted  from  the  revenue  of  the  college  to  those  liel-  i 
lows  whose  yearly  revenue,  whether  arising   from  private 
property  or  from  an  ecclesiastical  benefice,  was  under  forty  I 
livres  of  Paris  (the  livre  of  Paris  was  equal  to  twenty-fiw 
sous,  or  rather  more  than  a  shilling):  these  bursaries  were 
granted  for  a  limited  term,  ted  years,  not  for  life;   sod 
ceased  immediately  upon  the  bursar  acquiring  a  private  in- 
come of  forty  livres  a  year :   after  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  which  required  a  certain  income  as  a  title  to  priests'  ^ 
orders,  they  sunk  into  disuse.    At  the  end  of  seven  yem' 
the  bursars  were  strictly  examined,  and  those  who  woai 
found  incapable  of  serving  the  public  usefully  as  teachos  eri 
preachers,  or  in  some  other  way  were  deprived  of  their  Im^ 
saries.    The  fellows  who  were  not  bursars  (eocii  non  bur 
talee)  paid  to  the  college  a  sum  equal  to  that  which,  as  bulk 
sars,  they  would  have  received.    Every  fellow  bore  the  tilW 
of  dkwtor  or  baohalor  of  the  House  and  Society  of  the  ttor 
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bunne;  the  oommonen  were  doctors  or  baobelom  of  the 
House  oT  tlie  Sorbonne.  The  whole  maaagement  of  the 
Kooiety,  «ud,  M  far  M  appean,  its  property,  were  vested  in 
the  fellows,  among  whom  there  was  no  gradation  of  authority : 
lil  were  equal ;  there  was  neither '  Superior'  nor  *  Principal ; 
some  distinctions  of  office  and  precedence  there  appear  to 
have  been,  but  no  power  of  one  over  another;  and  so  strictly 
was  this  equality  observed,  that  no  regular  ecclesiastic  could 
be  a  fellow,  because  he  was  subject  to  his '  principal '  or  '  su- 
perior;' and  a  fellow  entering  into  any  religious  order,  for- 
feited his  fellowship  thereby.  The  fellowships  appear  to  have 
been  appointments  for  life.  The  offipen  appear  to  have 
been  elected  by  the  fellows  flrom  among  themselves ;  they 
were-  the  superintendant  (proviseur),  who  was  always  a  man 
of  eminence ;  the  prior,  who  presided  at  their  assemblies, 
examinations,  &c.,  and  was  always  chosen  from  among  the 
bachelor-fellows;  the  elder  (senieur) ;  the  professors,  the  li- 
brarian, the  conscripteur,  the  procureurs,  &c.  There  were 
apartments  in  the  college  for  thirty-six  persons,  and  latterly 
thirty-seven.  The  doctors  and  bachelors  were  fh>m  the  first 
allowed  to  receive  poor  scholars  as  pupils  They  taught 
theology  gratuitously,  and  from  1253  to  the  suppression  of 
the  college  there  were  at  least  six  professors  who  gave  gra- 
tuitous instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  theology. 

The  college  was  from  time  to  time  enriched  by  legacies 
and  donations.  Robert  de  Sorbonne  took  great  pains  in 
the  establishment  of  a  library,  which  became  one  of  the 
most  valuable  in  France:  in  1289-90,  when  a  catalogue  was 
made,  it  consisted  of  above  a  thousand  volumes,  worth  more 
than  30,000  livrea,  or  ISOO/.,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  and 
so  far  increased  in  1292,  that  it  became  necessary  to  make 
out  a  new  catalogue.  The  accessions  between  this  year  and 
1338  amounted  in  value  to  3812  livres,  or  190/.  All  the 
more  valuable  books  were  autiently  chained  to  little  desks 
or  stands  (tablettes),  and  were  arranged  according  to  their 
subjects.  Antient  catalogues  of  the  dates  of  1289-90  and 
1338  were  in  existence  when  Ladvocat  wrote  (ajx  1760). 

Ihe  buildings  of  the  college,  which  are  in  the  south  of 
Paris,  near  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  having  become 
much  dilapidateo,  were  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
demolished  the  college  of  Calvi  in  order  to  build  the  church. 
He  had  engaged  to  restore  this  smaller  college,  but  died 
before  he  could  effect  his  purpose,  and  it  was  never  restored. 
The  church  itself,  after  the  suppression  of  the  college,  was 
appropriated  to  other  purposes,  but  has  since  been  restored 
to  its  original  use  as  a  place  of  public  worship.  The  other 
buildings  of  the  college  are  occupied  by  the  three  faculties 
of  theology,  science,  and  literature  of  the  Acad6mie  Uni- 
versitaire  of  Paris. 

The  college  of  the  Sorbonne  was  one  of  the  four  consti- 
tuent parts  of  the  &eulty  of  theology  in  the  university  of 
Paris ;  and  though  the  least  numerous  part,  yet  from  the 
number  of  eminent  men  belonging  to  it,  this  college  fre- 
quently gave  name  to  the  whole  faculty ;  and  graduates  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  though  not  connected  with  this  col- 
lege. frequenUv  styled  themselves  doctors  or  bachelors  of  the 
Sorbonne.  The  high  reputation  of  the  college  caused  it  to 
be  continually  appealed  to  for  the  judgment  of  its  members 
on  questions  of  theology  or  morals.  One  question  referred 
to  their  decision,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  age, 
was  the  validity  of  the  gift  made  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  king  of 
France,  of  the  heart  of  his  father  (Philippe  le  Hardi)  to 
one  of  the  churches  of  the  Dominicans ;  and  which  heart 
the  monks  of  St.  Denis  claimed  to  have  interred  in  their 
abbey.  It  was  more  to  the  honour  of  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  that  the  first  printing-presses  in  Paris  were  esta- 
blished in  their  house.  They  supported  the  faction  of  the 
Guises  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

(Ladvocat,  Dictionnaire  Hittorique;  Duvernet,  Histaire 
lU  la  Sorbonne;  BiographU  VniverteUe;  Dulaure,  Hi*- 
toire  de  Pari*.) 

SORBUS,  the  Linnsan  name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  com- 
prising the  mountain-ash,  rowan-tree,  and  service-tree.  It 
is  now  made  a  subgeniu  of  Pyrus,    [Pnius;  Rowan- 

TBKS.] 

SORE'CIDJt  or,  more  accurately,  Sorieida,  Mr. 
Swainson's  name  for  the  family  of  Shrew*  or  Shrew-mice, 
j^eniis  Sorex  of  Linnsus. 

Mr.  Swainson  observes,  that  the  Shrew-mice  stand  at 
the  head  of  the  Soreeidte,  the  second  aberrant  family  of  the 
order  Fera,  according  to  his  views,  and  which,  he  states, 
conesponds,  without  any  variation,  to  the  Insxctitora  of 
Cuvim  a  name  which  he  says  that  h«  would  have  retained 


for  the  group,  were  it  not  highly  expedient  to  preserv*  a 
uniformity  of  nomenclature  throughout  the  animal  king- 
dom ;  and  he  aets  upon  the  rule  of  naming  arety  famiiy 
flrom  the  typical  genus  by  which  it  is  represented. 

Mr.  Swainson  enters  among  these  'carnivorous  mice, 
as  he  terms  them,  by  the  genus  Gym nvka,  which  bears  the 
closest  affinity  to  CladoSatee  |Tupaia],  and  aliw  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Didelphff*.  duvier.  he  remarks, 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  adverted  to  the  affinity  of 
Gymnura  with  the  shrews,  as  seen  in  its  pointed  snout  and 
scaly  tail,  &c.,  although  he  omitted  to  remark  that  the 
stiff  tetee,  or  bristles,  interspersed  among  the  woolly  hairs  of 
the  body,  point  out  another  and  a  very  important  link  of 
connection,  namely,  to  the  Hedgehog*,  close  to  whieb  bow- 
ever  he  admits  that  Cuvier  arranged  that  interesting 
genus. 

'  The  Sorecids,'  says  Mr.  Swainson,  in  continuation,  and 
following  Cuvier,  '  like  the  bats,  have  the  grinders  fur- 
nished With  conical  points;  but  they  are  destitute  of  wings 
or  lateral  membranes,  and  they  possess  clavicles :  they  have 
no  cibcum,  and  they  all  press  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot  on 
the  ground  in  walking.  In  their  economy  they  are  noc- 
turnal, leading  for  the  most  part  a  subterraneous  life,  and 
deriving  their  principal  support  from  insects:  those  that 
are  natives  of  cold  countries  pass  the  winter  in  a  lethargie 
state :  their  feet  are  short,  and  their  motions,  when  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  slow  and  feeble.'  Mr.  Swainson,  then, 
after  some  remarks  tending  to  show  that  Ciivier's  views 
indirectly  favour  the  natural  analogy  which  Mr.  Swainson 
holds  to  exist  between  the  Soreeidte,  Tartiut,  the  Oliret, 
and  the  VetpertiUorndte,  eaeu  of  which,  in  Mr.  Swainson's 
opinion,  truly  represents  the  other  in  their  respective 
circles,  observes,  that  in  the  moles  there  are  four  large 
canine  teeth,  separated  from  each  other,  between  which  are 
small  incisors ;  an  arrangement,  he  remarks,  more  in  unison 
with  the  general  dentition  of  the  Quadrumana  and  the 
Camivora. 

Mr.  Swainson  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  group  more 
particularly,  observing,  that  the  genus  Gymnura  will  pro- 
bably M/unect  the  hedgehogs,  so  well  "known  by  their 
prickly  spines,  and  their  remarkable  property  of  rolling 
themselves  up  into  a  ball  when  disturbed,  either  with  Cla- 
dobatei,  or  that  the  latter  may  come  in  between  the  shrews 
and  the  hedgehogs,  the  former  being  much  the  most  nume- 
rons.  These,  with  but  two  exceptions,  he  remarks,  one  of 
which  is  the  Sorex  IncKeu*,  are  peculiar  to  the  European 
continent.  They  are  remarkable,  he  observes,  for  having 
on  each  flank,  under  the  ordinarv  skin,  a  little' band  of 
stiff  and  close  hairs,  from  which  an  odoriferous  humour 
can  be  distilled.  They  dig  holes  in  the  earth,  which  they 
seldom  quit  until  the  evening,  when  they  search  for  insects 
and  worms.  He  then  notices  the  Desmans  (Mygak)  as 
being  also  European  animals,  and  much  resembUng  the 
shrews,  from  which  they  chiefly  differ  in  their  teeth. 
Scalope,  in  his  opinion,,  seems  to  represent  either  th^e 
animids,  or  the  moles  in  the  New  World.  Lastly,  he  ob- 
serves, we  find  in  the  AlVican  Chrtsocbloris  a  represent 
tation  of  this  little  group.  Maerotcelidet  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Swainson,  though  the  genus 
was  described  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Zoological 
Journal,'  in  16S9 ;  neither  does  he  seem  to  have  been  aware 
of  Brandt's  description  of  Solenodon  ( 1 832). 

The  second  division  of  the  family,  according  to  the  same 
author,  is  composed  of  mole-like  animals,  apparently  con- 
nected to  the  shrews  by  the  American  Sealop*,  and  the  African 
CrytoMorit,  and  includes  three  genera,  the  Tenrees  (Cen- 
tetet.  III..  Centenet,  Desm.)  [Tenrxc],  "Talpa,  and  Condi- 
LtntA.  At  the  end  of  the  volume,  the  Pamilv  SorecuUe  is 
made  to  contain  the  Shrews,  Moles,  and  Hedgehogs,  with 
the  following  character : — 

Muzzle  lengthened,  pointed;  legs  short,  feeble;  feet  pen- 
tadactylous;  lower  incisors  genenlly  very  long,  pointing 
forwards;  no  lateral  membranes;  mammn  ventral.  The 
family  thus  characterized  includes  the  genera  Ennaeetu, 
L.;  Sorex,  L.;  Mygale,  Geoff.;  Sealopi,  Guv.;  Chryto- 
chlorit,  Cuv. ;  Talpa,  L. ;  Centenee,  Cuv. ;  and  Condylura, 
Desm. 

The  Inteetioora  of  Cuvier  consist  of  the  HedJ^hogs 
(Erinaeeue);  the  Tenrees  {.Centenet);  the  Shrews  (Sores 
and  Scalopt);  the  Desmans  (Mygale);  Chrytoehlori* ; 
TtUpq;  and  Condilura. 

The  genus  Sorex  of  Linnaeus  is  placed  between  7b^ 
and  Erinaceu*;  and  this  article  will*be  confined  to  the  tr^i 
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Shrews  (8orex\i  itiid  tbe  forma  which  most  closdy  approxi- 
mate to  that  genus. 

The  OeogrofMetU  DiiM^tdinn  of  the  foftUs  of  thesS 
Soriddtg  is  wide:  examples  of  thetii  oecttr  in  Eurdpe, 
Alia,  AfHca,  and  America.. 

9or«. 

Gtntrat  Charaeler. — Upper  incisors  eurVed  dnd  toothed 
oc  notched  at  the  base;  lower  incisors  tiearly  horizontal, 
dl  nuch  produced.  Body  covered  with  iott  arid  velvet* 
Air.  Muztle  very  much  attenuated ;  ears  short  and  rounded. 
Five  toe^  with  moderately  itron^  claws  on  each  foOt  Tail 
generally  long. 

i  8—8 

Dental  Formula:— incisors  tt;  caninea  0;  molars 

3<t. 
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TmiIi  of  Sorex,  ttma  a  Ing*  ipreioi  Inken  iu  th«  Ide  o(  France,  ilx  timet 
laiger  thut  utore. 

Example,  Sorex  araneui. 

Detcription. — Reddish  mouse-colour  above^,  paler  be- 
neath ;  tail  somewtiat  quadrangular,  rather  shorter  than 
the  body,  not  ciliated  beneath. 

This  appears  to  be  the  Mutaraigtte  of  the  ("rench ;  Topo- 
rango  of  the  Italians;  Murganho  of  the  Spanish;  Spitz- 
tnatu  and  Zismaut  of  the  Germans;  Nabbmtu  of  the 
Swedes;  Neebmuui  and  Mucuetkier  of  the  Danes;  and 
Llygoden  gock,  Chmstleh,  and  lAyg  of  the  antient  Bri- 
tish. 

Mr.  Bell,  whose  description  we  have  above  given,  slates 
that  he  has  ventured,  after  some  consideration,  to  retain 
the  name  of  Araneut  fur  the  common  Shrew  of  England, 
notwithstanding  the  doubts  which  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  many  zoologists,  and  in  which  he  had  till  lately 
participated.  These  doubts,  be  observes,  have  arisen  from 
what  he  believes  to  be  an  erroneous  statement  of  Geoffroy, 
who,  in  bis  paper  on  the  Shrews,  in  the  Annodes  du  Mu- 
itum,  has  given  as  a  character  of  Sorex  araneut,  that  the 
teeth  are  all  white ;  and  as  Daubenton,  in  his  memoir  on 
the  same  subject,  in  the  Mimoirei  ae  rAcademie  de* 
Sciencf*,  docs  not  mention  the  colour  of  the  teeth  dt  all, 
the  autnority,  he  adds,  of  Greoffroy  has  been  sufficient  to 
produce  considerable  hesitation  as  to  whether  the  Sorex 
araneui  of  the  Continental  authors  be  identical  with  our 
common  Shrew,  which  has  iuvariably  hrown  teeth.  'It 
seems  however,'  says  Mr.  Bell  in  continuation,  '  to  have 
been  overlooked,  that  Daubenton,  in  his  description  of  the 
Shrews  in  BuSbn's  Hutoire  Naturelle,  has  set  the  question  at 
rest,  as  far  as  regards  the  colour  of  the  teeth ;  for,  in  de- 
scribing the  'Musaraigne,'  Sorex  aroMiM.he  refers,  for  the 
account  of  the  teeth,  toJiis  description  of  the  'Musaraigne 
d'eau.*  S./odient;  and  we  there  find  that  the  teeth  of  the 


•Musaraigne'  are  brown  at  the  tips.  Now,  as  ho  invainablf 
speaks  of  this  species  without  any  adjiinct  to  the  name,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Water  Shrew,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
as  far  as  this  character  is  concerned,  that  the  Continetital 
and  Biritish  aiiimali  may  be  identical ;  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason,  from  any  other  characters,  to  doubt  that 
such  is  the  case.  That  more  than  one  speclei  have  ocen 
confoutided  araongsi  the  common  Shrews  of  this  country,  J 
have  long  entertained  a  decided  prepossession  ;  but  I  havij 
not  at  present  sufficient  ground  to  Warrant  me  In  describing 
them  as  distinct."    {History  qf  Briiisfi  Quadruped*.} 

Food,  Habile,  N«>t,  ^. — Insects  atid  woritis  are  the  food 
of  the  Coramoii  Shre>V.  Pennant  states  that  it  inhabits  old 
walls,  heaps  of  stones,  and  holes  in  the  earth,  and  is  fre- 
quently found  near  h&y-ricks,  dunghills,  and  similar  places. 
The  annual  autumnal  mortality  among  these  animals,  at 
which  season  (about  August)  they  are  so  often  found  dead, 
has  been  observed  by  most,  and  satisfVi,ctorily  accounted  for 
by  none,  as  far  as  we  know.  Pennant  says,  and  ARricola, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  noticed  the  fact  before  him,  that 
cats  will  kill  but  hot  eat  them,  being  probably  disgusted 
by  their  peculiar  and  somewhat  musky  smell;  and  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  sKi-ews  have  been  observed  to  be  marked 
by  a  nip  near  the  loins,  as  if  by  the  bill  of  some  Capacious 
bird.  Kestrels  and  0«(ls  however  are  known  to  prey  upon 
them,  and  the  bones  of  the  head  have  been  found  io  the 
stoinach  of  the  Barn  Owl.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Bury  St.  Ed- 
iSiiinds,  detected  among  twenty  casts  fVooi  that  owl,  taken 
Itolh  d  considerable  mass,  tlie  skeletons  of  seven  Shrew*. 

Shrews  are  very  tiugnacious ;  and  Mr.  Bell  remarks  that, 
if  two  be  conRued  in  a  box  together,  a  very  short  time 
elapses  before  the  weaker  of  the  two  is  killed  and  partly  de- 
voured ;  he  also  gives  his  reasons  for  Supposing  that  shrews 
fall  victims  \6  the  rapacity  of  moles.  The  nest,  which  is 
fVamed  of  soft  grasises  and  other  plants,  s  generally  found 
iti  a  hole  more  or  liesS  shallow  in  the  ground,  or  a  dry  hank, 
apd  is  entered  at  the  side,  being,  so  to  sneak,  foofed  over. 
Here  the  female  produces  in  the  spring  urom  five  t6  seven 
little  Shrews. 

Among  the  antients,  the  Shrew-mouae  had  a  very  bad 
reputation.  Thus  Aristotle  declares  that  its  bite  is  dan- 
gerous to  horses  and  other  beasts  of  burthen  ;  and  that  it  is 
more  dangerous  if  the  Shrew-mouse  be  *tth  voung.  The 
bite,  he  says,  causes  boils  (^Xvcraivot),  and  these  burst,  if 
the  Shiww-mouse  be  pregnant  when  she  inflicts  the  wound  ; 
but  if  she  be  not.  ihey  do  hot  burst,  .{^iit.  Anin.,  viii., 
24.)  Pliny  states  that  the  bite  of  the  Italian  Shrew-mice 
is  venomous: — 'In  Italia  muribus  draneis  venenatus  est 
morsus.'  (.Nat.  HiH„  viii.,  58.)  With  referehee  to  this 
supposition,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  French  apply 
the  tertn  *  ihusaraigne,'  or  '  musette,'  to  a  disease  of  the 
horse,  which  manifests  itself  in  a  small  tumour  {anthrax) 
on  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  thigh,  and  is  often 
accompanied  by  very  severe  symptoms. 

Agricola,  in  his  book  De  AntmatiiibiU  Subterraneis, 
does  not  forget  the  antient  traditions,  of  the  Shrew's  venom, 
and  thus  Imnds  them  on  :— *  The  Sfut  Araneut,'  Says  be. 
'  took  its  name  among  the  Latins,  because  it  injects  venom 
from  its  bite,  like  a  spider.'  The  Greek  name,  uvyaXji,  he 
derives  from  the.  facts  that  it  is  of  the  site  or  a  mouse, 
whilst  it  is  of  the  colour  of  a  weasel.  In  his  description  of 
the  aniiiial,  he  notices  the  termination  of  the  teeth  in  both 
jaws  in  bifid  points,  wlience,  he  remarks,  animals  bitten  by 
it  receive  quadrifld  wounds,  lie  tells  uS  that  its  bite  in  warm 
regions  is  generally  pestiferous ;  but  that  in  cold  climates  it 
is  not,  consoling  those  who  may  suffer  by  the  not  unusual 
assertion  in  sucli  cases,  that  the  animal  ittelf  torn  asunder 
or  dissected  and  placed  upon  the  wound  is  a  remedy  for  its 
own  venom.  Agricola  states  also  that  cats  kill  it,  but  ab- 
horring this  same  venom,  do  not  eat  it 

This  harmless  little  animal  was  also  an  object  of  fear  and 
superstition  to  our  ancestors.  Mr.  Bell  ^ives  the  following 
etymological  observations  made  by  Mr.  Thompson,  cf  the 
London  Institution : — '  Sehreava,  Angl.  -  Sax.,  a  Shrew- 
Mouse  ;  which,  by  Uting  cattle,  it  venometh  them  that  they 
die.'  (Somner.)  Lye  adds  the  orthography  of  Schreova, 
The  etymon  may  possibly  be  found  in  Scnreadan,  to  r^it.  or 
Schrif,  to  censure  bitterly ;  or  rather  Scheorjian,  to  bite  or 
gnaw  (all  Angl.-Sax.) ;  and, the  ordinary  notion  is  that  the 
biting  disposition  expressed  by  the  word  Shrew  comes  from 
the  name  of  the  Sbrew-Mouse ;  though  Todd  prefers  de- 
riving it  fVoin  the  German  Schreien,  to  clangour,  or  from 
the  Saxon  Schryvan,  to  beguile.  In  the  word  Erdshrew  the 
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preSx  M  clearly  the  Anglo-Suon  Eortk,  eartb— designed 
to  expre'si  the  animal's  habitation.'  The  erjrof  dbeOomouHi 
Sbrenr  is  shiill,  but.feeble. 

The  etymological  remarks  here  notice^  prepare  us  for 
White's  account  of  the  superstition  itself,  iovoma|;  the  sup- 
posed injury  and  the  alleged  remedy.  '  At  the  south  corner 
of  the  Piettor,  or  area  near  the  church,'  says  the  author  of 
the  '  History  of  Selborne,'  there  stood  about  twenty  years 
ago  a  very  old  grotesque  hollow  pollard-ash,  which  for  age* 
bad  been  looked  on  with  no  smdl  veneration  as  a  threw- 
ath.  Now  a  shrew-ash  is  an  ash  whose  twigs  or  branches, 
when  gently  applied  to  the  limbs  of  cattle,  will  immediately 
relieve  the  pains  which  a  beast  suffi»rs  firom  the  running  of 
a  skrnc-mouie  over  the  part  affected :  for  it  is  supposed  that 
a  shrew-mouse  is  of  so  baneful  and  deleterious  a  nature,  that 
whenever  it  creeps  over  a  beast,  be  it  horse,  cow,  or  sheep, 
the  suffering  animal  is  afflicted  with  cruel  anguish,  and 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  limb.  Against 
this  accident,  to  which  they  were  continually  liable,  our  pro- 
vident forefathers  always  kept  a  shrew-ash  at  hand,  which, 
when  once  medicated,  would  maintain  its  virtue  for  ever. 
A  shrew-ash  was  made  thus:  into  the  body  of  the  tree  a 
deep  hole  was  bored  vith  an  auger,  and  a  poor  devoted 
shrew-mouse  was  thrust  in  alive  and  plugged  in,  no  doubt 
with  several  quaint  incantations  long  since  forgotten.  As 
the  ceremonies  necessary  for  such  a  consecration  are  no 
longer  understood,  all  succession  is  at  an  end,  and  no  such 
tret^  is  known  to  subsist  in  the  manor  or  hundred.  As  to 
that  on  the  Ptettor— 

'•  T)»  Inte  Tieur  stnbb'd  andbnrat  II," 

when  he  was  way- warden,  regardless  of  the  remonstrance  of 
the  bystanders,  who  interceded  in  vain  for  its  preservation, 
urging  its  power  and  efficacr,  ^nd  alleging  that  it  had 
been — 

"  Religione  ptlram  mal|iM  wmta  per  aonM.** ' 

Thus  do  old  superstitions  die  away.  It  would  seem  that 
the  antidote  was  not  confined  to  an  ash-tree,  bat  that  differ- 
ent kinds  of  trees  were  use4  for  t)ie  same  purpose,  jtf  a 
person  or  anima),  thus  shrew-afflicted,  was  passed  through 
the  arch  of  a  brambip,  ))ojh  ends  of  w^ich  were  rooted  and 
growing,  his  cure  was  considered  as  effected.  In  Stafifoid- 
shire  a  tree  endowed  with  the  curative  power  was  called  a 
nursrotc-tree.  Tl'ose  "ho  saW  onie  of  these  little  aniraajs 
running  over  cattle  and  attributed  that  action  to  its  malij^- 
uity,  never  stopped  to  ipquire  whether  their  approach  had 
not  suddenly  disturbed  it  from  its  feast  of  insects  harbour- 
ing in  cattle  droppings,  which  are  generally  to  be  fouiid  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  the  cattle  are  lying. 


TIm  Cimmiaii  Slinw. 


The  other  British  jBbrews  are  the  Water-Shrew,  ^$x 
foditn*,  ftlhw,  »nd  the  Oared  Shjrew,  Sorex  rfn^ftr, 
GeoS. 
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Th*  W»tar-ii»rflw.  ylm)*  bahitf  ifp  grapfifpflly  described 
by  Mr.  Dovkstop,  jp  Lou4ori'>  4fa£'a^°B^(I}-)>  appears  to  be 
the  Mu*ar<tigne  ifEfat  of  the  French,  "fhe  Oared  Shrew 
seems  to  have  been  fii'st  published  as  British  in  Sowerby's 
Brilith  Mueellatm,  from  a  specimen  taken  by  Pr.  ^Qoker 
in  Norfolk,  nnder  the  name  of  Sorex  dliatuf. 

The  Sorex  ImHeu*  (S.  myosufia,  Paliss),  ^r  ilff<«i-^  <y 
ItuUa,  has  much  the  same  appearance  in  point  of  colouf 
and  the  siie  of  i;s  naked  ears  as  our  commoo  Shrew,  but  is 
nearly  as  large  as  our  cominon  brown  rat,  and  the  tail  if 
round  and  thinly  fumbhed  with  hairs.  This  species  diffuses 
a  most  powerful  odour  of  musk,  whioh  iippregnates  every- 
thing that  is  touched  by  it.  It  has  been  a^eged  that  even 
the  wine  in  a  well-corked  bottle  over  which  the  animal  has 
run  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  use  in  consequence  of  the 
flavour  imparted  to  it.  Cuvler  states  that  this  species  is 
found  throughout  the  East  Indies  and  in  a  part  of  Africa, 
and  that  it  is  among  the  animals  embalmed  by  the  antient 
Egyptians;  but,  according  to  others,  it  is  Sorex  Olivitri, 
Desm.,  which  Olivier  found  in  a  mummy  state  in  the  cata- 
combs of  Sakkara. 

Mygale.* 

Generic  Character.— Grea.t  lower  incisors  having  between 
them  two  very  small  teeth.  Muzxle  in  a  very  small  and 
very  moveable  proboscis.  Ears  short.  Five  unguiculated 
toes  on  each  foot  united  by  a  membrane.  Tail  long,  scaly, 
compressed  laterally. 
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Pental Formula:— incisors,-;  canines,-  , 


^^o^m^ 


Tnth  of  the  upper  jir  at  My|>>t*  moMbaU,  P.  Car. 

Example,  Mygale  motchaia,Caitor  motchatut,  Linn. 

Detcnption. — Tail  shorter  than  the  body,  scaly,  nearly 
naked,  contracted  at  its  base,  cylindrical,  and  convex  in  its 
middle,  very  much  compressed  vertically  at  its  extremity ; 
fur  brown  or  dusky  above,  whitish  ash  below :  total  length, 
including  the  tail,  about  IS  inches,  of  which  the  tail  mea- 
sures eight 

This  appears  to  be  the  Deetmanof  the  Fbwia  Sueeiea; 
Le  Desman  of  the  French ;  the  Bietamratze  of  the  Ger- 
mans ;  the  Wyehoskol  of  the  Russians ;  and  the  Muscovff 
or  Muik-rat  of  the  British. 

£ocu/tVy.— The  river  Wolga,  and  the  adjacent  lakes  from 
Novgorod  to  Saratov. 

Habits,  ^. — This  species  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
seen  on  dry  land ;  and  indeed  it  is  broadly  asserted  that  it 
never  goes  there,  but  wanders  from  lake  to  lake  in  fortuitous 
floods-only.  It  is  often  seen  swimming  or  walking  under 
the  water,  and  coming  for  air  to  the  surface,  where,  in 
clear  weather,  it  is  apt  to  sport.  Stagnant  waters  shut  in 
by  hig^  banks  are  its  favourite  localities,  and  in  such  places 
it  makes  burrows  some  twenty  feet  in  length.  Its  principal 
food  is  alleged  to  consist  of  fish,  leeches,  and  the  larvie  of 
water-insects ;  but  fragments  of  roots  have  been  found  ic 
its  (tomaoh.  Its  pace  is  slow;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
torpid  in  winter,  at  which  season  it  is  often  taken  in  nets. 
The  holes  which  it  makes  in  cliffs  and  banks  have  the 
entrance  far  beneath  the  lowest  level  of  the  water,  and  the 
animal  works  upwards,  never  however  reaching  the  surfitce, 
but  only  su^ciently  high  to  secure  itself  from  the  highest 
rise  of  the  river.  Fisl^  as  we  have  seen,  forms  part  of  its 
food,  but  the  quadruped  in  its  turn  falls  a  victim  to  the 
Pikes  and  Siluri,  whose  flesh  becomes  so  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  musk  in  consequence,  as  to  be  not  eatable. 

*  N.B.  Tlui  uiiiae  tiaviug  been  pre-oeeapfed  among  the  modemii  fbr  ■  genus 
of  Inieete,  Fiieher  propuses  tliat  oF  UytgaUa,  and  Hrandt  that  uf  Mytgatt ;  but 
Allan  QMS  MvyoXq  »>  dnignate  a  Shnv-nuaie,  and  lo  doei  Ariitotle. 

t  This  formula.  Kiren  bjr  U.  I-eison,  hai  the  anthority  of  M.  F.  Cnrjar  far 
tbeteMheftheuppnjaw,  and  of  Oeoftey  (tn  Uie  ««ie  6f  i<M«fc  iyreneicej 
tatbawofthelaweijav.  ^^ 
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Uhnly  to  Man. — From  the  region  about  the  fail  a  sort  of 
musk,  resembling  the  genuine  sort,  it  expressed;  and  tbe 
tkins  are  put  into  cbests  and  wardrobe*  among  clothes, 
fcr  the  purpose  of  preserving  them  from  moths.  These 
skins  were  ^so  supposed  to  guard  the  wearers  of  them  ftom 
fevers  and  pestilence.  The  price  at  Orenburg  for  the  skins 
and  tails  was  formerly  twenty  copees  per  hundred.  They 
were  so  common  near  Niscbnei-Novgorod,  that  the  pe»- 
sants  were  wont  to  bring  five  hundred  eaeh  to  market, 
where  they  sold  a  hundred  of  them  fbr  a  ruble. 


There  is  a  species  more  than  eight  inches  in  len^h  {My- 
gnle  Pyrendiea)  inhabiting  Tarbes  at  the  foot  of  the'Pyrenees. 
Scalops. 
Generic  Charaeter. — Muzzle  pointed  and  cartilaginous ; 
no  external  ears.  Three  toes  on  the  anterior  feet,  which 
are  short,  wide,  and  armed  with  strong  claws  fit  for  bur- 
rowing ;  posterior  feet  feeble,  with  five  toes.    Tail  short. 
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Dental  Formula: — Incisors  - ;  grinders 
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The  above  is  the  formula  given  by  Dr.  Richardson ;  but 
F.  Cuvier  (and  he  is  followed  by  Lnson)  makes  the  num- 

2  0  9  —  9 

ber  36,  viz.  Incisors  — ;  canines  - ;  molars  r — ■  =s  36.    We 

4  0  0  —  6 

subioin  the  teeth  as  given  by  F.  Cuvier,  but  Dr.  Richard- 
son s  description  appears  to  be  very  carefully  given,  and  his 
accuracy  is  well  known. 


Xxaaple, 
Linn. 


TMlhofSadofs. 
8$alof)i  CanadmtiM,  Gov, 


Sena  aquatunu. 


Deter^tion. — Body  thick  and  cylindrical,  like  that  of  the 
eommon  mole,  without  any  distinct  neck ;  limbs  very  short, 
being  concealed  by  the  skin  of  the  body  nearly  down  to  the 
wrist  and  ankle-joints;    fore  extremities  situated  nearly 
under  tbe  auditory  opening;  tbe  moveable  snout  almost 
linear,  and  projecting  about  four  lines  and  a  half  beyond  the 
incisors,  naked  at  its  extremity,  particularly  above,  thinly 
clothed  with  hairs  below^  for  about  two-thirds  of  its  length 
next  the  incisors:  a  conspicuous  furrow  extendi  nearly 
its  whole  length,  on  the  upper  surface,  and  beneath  there  is 
also  a  furrow,  reaching  half  its  length  from  the  incisors, 
beyond  which  last  the  snout  is  transversely  wrinkled  be- 
neath, and  it*  small,  Hat,  or  truncated  extremity  is  smooth 
and  callous;  the  small  oblong  nostrils  open  in  an  inclined 
space  immediately  above  this  circular  callous  end.    The 
eyes  are  concealed  by  the  fur,  and  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
dried  specimens.    According  to  Crodman  the  aperture  in 
the  skin  is  just  big  enough  to  admit  au  ordinary  human 
hair.    The  auditory  openings  covered  by  the  fur,  and  no 
external  ear ;  tail  thickest  about  one-third  from  its  root,  and 
tapering  thence  to  the  acute  tip ;  it  is  whitish,  sparingly 
clothed  with  short  hairs,  and  its  vertebrn  are  equally  four- 
sided  ;  fore-arm  slender,  projecting  about  three  lines  from 
the  body,  and  consequently  concealed  by  the  fur ;  tbe  Ave 
extremely  short  fingers,  united  to  the  root*  of  the  nails, 
form,  with  the  wrist,  a  large  nearly  circular  palm ;  the  nails 
are  large,  white,  and  semilanoeolate  in  form,  with  narrow 
obtuse  points,  convex  above,  and  slightly  hollowed  beneath ; 
the  middle  one  is  the  largest,  the  otbers  gradually  diminish 
on  each  side,  and  the  exterior  one  is  tbe  smallest;   tbe 
palms  are  turned  outwards  and  backwards,  and  the  whole 
fore-foot  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  tbe  common 
mole :  tbe  hind-feet  are  more  slender  than  the  fore-feet, 
and  the  nails  are  one-half  shorter,  much  more  compressed, 
and  sharper,  in  fact  nearly  subulate.    Thev  have  a  slight 
curvature  laterally  corresponding  with  the  direction  of  the 
toes  inwards,  and  are  somewhat  arched,  but  cannot  be  said 
to  be  booked ;  they  are  excavated  underneath.     Both  fore 
and  hind  feet  are  thinly  clothed  above  with  adpressed  pale 
hairs;  the  palms  and  soles  are  naked,  but  are  bordered 
posteriorly  with  white  hairs,  which  curve  a  little  over  them ; 
the  fur  has  the  same  velvety  appearance  with  that  which 
clothes  the  common  mole,  and  is  considerably  lustrous  on 
the  surface.     In  most  lights  it  is  brownish-black;   when 
blown  aside,  it  shows  a  greyish-black  colour,  from  the  roots 
to  near  the  tips.    Such  is  the  general  colour  over  the  whole 
body,  but  there  is  a  slight  chesnut-brown  tinge  on  tbe  fore- 
head and  about  the  base  of  the  snout.    On  the  throat  tbe 
fur  is  shorter  and  paler.    Length  of  bead  and  body  7  inches 
8  line*,  and  of  tail  I  inch  6  lines.     Such  is,  in  substance, 
tbe  accurate  description  by  Dr.  Richardson  of  this  species, 
which,  according  to  him,  is  the  Brown-Mole  of  Pennant ; 
the  Skrew-MoU  of  Godman  ;  the  Mole  of  Lewis  and  Clarke ; 
and  the  MutaraigTie-Taupe  of  Cuvier. 

Locality. — ^The  banks  of  the  Columbia  and  the  adjoining 
coasts  of  the  Pacific,  where  it  occurs  in  considerable  num- 
bers.   (Richardsou.) 

HaJbitt,  ^. — Dr.  Richardson  states  that  the  Shrew-Mole 
resembles  tbe  common  European  mole  in  its  habits,  in  lead- 
ing a  subterranean  life,  forming  galleries,  throwing  up  little 
mounds  of  earth,  and  in  feediug  principally  on  earth-worms 
and  grubs.  The  individual  domesticated  by  Mr.  Titian 
Peale  is  described  by  Dr.  Godman,  who  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  manners  of  these  animals,  and  who  relates  that 
they  are  most  active  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  at 
mid-day,  and  in  the  evening,  coming  daily  to  the  surfaea, 
when  in  their  natural  state,  at  noon.  Then  they  may  be 
taken  by  driving  a  spade  beneath  them,  anu  throwing  tbem 
on  the  ground,  but  they  are  hard  to  be  caught  at  any  other 
time  of  the  day.  They  burrow  in  a  variety  of  soils,  but  in 
wet  seasons  they  retire  to  tbe  high  grounds.  Mr.  Peale's 
shrew-mole  fed  largely  on  fresh  meat,  cooked  or  raw,  drank 
freely,  was  lively  and  playful,  followed  the  hand  of  its  feeder 
by  scent,  burrowed  for  a  short  distance  in  loose  earth,  and, 
after  making  a  small  circle,  returned  for  more  food.  It  em- 
ployed its  flexible  snout  in  a  singular  manner  whilst  it  was 
eating,  in  order'to  thrust  the  food  into  its  mouth,  doubling 
it  so  as  to  force  it  directly  backwards. 

The  same  author  remarks  that  Sir  Charles  Mackenzie 
saw  many  animals,  which  he  terms  '  moles,'  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  near  the  sources  of  the  Colunabia ;  but 
as  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  were  in  numbers  abov* 
I^Tound,  Dr.  Richardson  is  inclined  to  think  that  they  wart 
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SewelM*,  belonging  to  the  genu  AploAmtia  [Mmunx, 
vol.  XT^  p.  515],  and  not  Shrew-moles;  but  the  tatter  did 
not  obtain  recent  «peeinien«  of  the  Shrew-mole  during  the 
expedition  to  which  he  was  attached,  and  is  unable  to  say 
wtiat  are  the  exact  limits  of  its  range  to  the  northward. 
He  does  not  think  however  that  it  can  exist,  at  least  on  the 
east  side  bf  the  Roekjr  Mountains,  beyond  the  fiftieth  degree 
of  latitude ;  because  the  earth-worm  on  which  the  Scalops, 
ike  the  German  mole,  principally  feeds,  is  nnknown  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  eountries.  On  the  milder  Pacific  shore,  it 
may,  perhaps,  he  thinks,  reach  a  somewhat  higher  latitude. 
He  remarks  that  there  are  two  specimens  of  the  Shrew- 
mole  from  the  Columbia  preservea  in  the  museum  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Compiuiy,  and  he  states  that  Mr.  David 
Douglas  had  kindly  furnished  him  with  others  which  he  ob- 
tained in  the  same  quarter.  Dr.  Richardson  fUrther  observes 
that  the  Columbian  animal  seems  to  be  of  larger  dimensions, 
and  has  a  longer  tail  than  the  Shrew-moles  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  had  not  detected  any  other  peculiarities  by 
which  it  might  be  characterised  as  a  distinct  species;  and 
he  adverts  to  the  fiict  that  authors,  probably  fVom  their  spe- 
cimens being  of  different  ages,  have  varied  considerably  in 
their  descriptions  of  the  dentition  of  the  Scalops,  and  that 
several  of  them  have  mentioned  edentate  spaces  between 
the  incisors  and  grinders.  In  the  adult  animal  from  which 
his  description  was  taken,  no  such  spaces  existed. 

M.  Lesson  makes  the  Seatopt  Pntntylvatdea  the  type  of 
his  genus  Talpatorex,  acknowledging  however  that  it  only 
differs  from  Scahp*  in  its  dental  formula,  which  he  gives 

thus: — ^Incisors-;  Canines  0;  Molars — ^—  =40.  It  will 
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be  well  for  the  student  to  bear  in  mind,  with  reference  to 
the  genus  proposed  by  M.  Lesson,  Dr.  Richardson's  obser- 
vations on  tne  dentition  of  Scalops  above  noticed. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  true 
Moles  in  North  America,  the  following  remarks  of  the 
last-mentioned  accurate  and  diligent  author  are  alio  worthy 
of  attention.  '  From  the  great  resemblance  of  the  shrew- 
mole  to  the  common  one,'  says  Dr.  Richardson, '  they  might 
be  readily  mistaken  for  each  other  by  a  common  observer  ; 
and  Bartram  and  others,  who  have  asserted  the  existence  of 
a  specie*  of  the  genus  Talpa  in  America,  are,  on  this  ac- 
count, supposed,  by  later  writers,  to  have  been  mistaken. 
There  are  however  several  true  moles  in  the  Museum  of 
the  ZooloKical  Society  which  were  brought  from  America, 
and  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  European  species  in  be- 
ing of  a  smaller  size,  and  in  having  a  shorter  and  thicker 
snout.  Their  fur  is  brownish-black.  I  could  not  learn  what 
Oistrict  of  America  they  came  from.'  {Fauna  BorecUi- 
/tmerictttia.) 


8e«lap«  Miii*tie«.l 

Maoroscelides. 

G«n«ne  Character. — ^Muzsle  narrow,  ending  anteriorly 
m  a  long  and  suboylindrical  proboscis,  having  nostrils  at  its 
apex.  Byes  moderate.  Ears  large  and  round.  Bodv  fUrry. 
Tail  elongated,  scaly,  annulated,  and  furnished  scantily  with 
hairs.  Feet  distinct,  plantigradb,  and  five-toed ;  the  claws 
falcular.    Hind-legs  much  shorter  than  the  fore-feet. 
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ikoU  xwi  tMtk  of  If MRiHilldei  tjiUfia. 

a,  tJiipOTnifaMor  tlMikiiUor  jr.  r|rr<gM,  ut.nM;  l,UI«mlTute«rtlH 
■amr,  DM.  riM!  t,  knrcr  Jaw  of  th*  tmmt,  tax.  ilu;  t,  vmimtoHtemal  ih* 
•kail  oTtlw  •saa.dMililaUwaM.iiaa;  «.  hnrariawof  th*na«,iloabUUw 
ut.(ii«.  (Smith.) 

Example,  Maero*eeUdM  typietu. 

DeiertpHon. — Above  brown,  brightened  by  an  intermix- 
ture of  tawny ;  beneath  whitish  ;  extremities  covered  with 
a  very  short  whitish  hair ;  ears  within,  scantily  fhmished 
with  some  of  a  similar  edlour,  without,  nearly  bare ;  tail 
thinly  elothed  with  a  stiff  short  black  hair ;  whiskers  neai 
the  base  of  the  proboscis,  each  hair  variegated  black  anc 
white ;  daws  short,  black,  oompresseC  and  pointed 
Length  from  nostrils  to  root  of  tail  fbor  inches  and  three- 
quarter*  ;  length  of  tail  three  inches  and  a  quarter. 

The  eolour  of  both  sexes  is  nearly  ahke. 

Loealitu,  Habit*,  ^. — Inhabits  the  open  country  in  the 
interior  of  South  Africa,  and  is  occasionally  seen  during  the 
day  about  the  roots  of  bushes  or  amongst  brushwood,  tnm 
whence,  upon  being  discovered,  it  instantly  retreats  to  its 
natural  and  subterraneous  habitation.    (.Zodl.  Jonm.) 

Dr.  Smith,  in  his  lUuatration*  qf  the  Zoology  qf  SotOh 
4fiiea,  thus  fbrther  deseribes  the  appearance  and  habits  of 
M.  typieu*  which  he  had  first  recorded  in  the  Zooiogieal 
Jimrnat  under  the  name  of  M.  Tynu.  '  The  shape,  breadth, 
and  shortness  of  the  ears,  tofreiner  with  the  comparatively 
dense  coating  of  fui  by  whioh  both  their  inner  and  outer 
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turfaoes  are  covered,  enable  us  readily  to  digtinguish  this 
species  from  any  of  the  othars  which  have  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  Southern  Africa.  It  is  found  inhabiting  open 
arid  plains,  particularly  sud>  as  bear  a. thin  coating  of 
brushwood.  It  lives  in  burrows  under  ground,  the  passage 
iO  which  is  usually  for  some  distance  below  the  surface 
almost  perpendicular;  it  vacates  these  during  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  day,  and  is  employnd  either  in  seeking  its  food 
or  basking  in  the  solar  rays.  To  the  latter  it  is  very  partial, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  greatest  quantttm  of 
heat,  it  usually  sits  erect  upon  its  hinder  legs,  and  facing 
the  direction  from  which  the  heat  proceeds.  When  dis- 
turbed while  occupied  in  either  of  the  ways  mentioned,  it 
flies  immediately  to  its  subterranean  retreat,  and  its  pro- 
gress is  effected  with  such  rapidity,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  anything  either  of  the  form  or  the  real  nature  of 
the  animal  as  it  advances.  On  this  account  I  was  familiar 
with  the  general  appearance  it  presents  on  such  occasions 
long  before  I  bad  any  idea  of  its  real  character.  It  feeds 
upon  insects.  The  discovery  of  this  little  animal  in  1828, 
rendered  the  institution  of  a  new  group  of  Insectivora  neces- 
sary. When  its  characters  were  indicated  in  1829,  M.  ty- 
picu*  was  only  known ;  at  present  the  number  of  described 
species  are  seven,  six  of  which  belong  to  Southern  Africa 
and  one  to  Algiers.' 

Dr.  Smith,  in  the  Zoohgiccd  Journal,  places  this  genus 
immediately  after  SoreX,  and  the  reader  wiit  find  most  of 
the  species  beautifully  depicted  and  accurately  described  in 
the  Illuttrationt  qf  the  Zoology  of  Sottth  4f''ica  above 
quoted. 


UuroscFlidei  tjrpicm.    (Radoud  frani  Dr.  Smith't  ftpii*.) 

This,  or  one  of  the  species, — ^but  most  probably  this, — 
seems  to  be  the  Elephant  Shrew  of  Pennant,  and  thus  de- 
scribed: '  S.  with  a  very  long,  slender,  and  little  nose;  the 
whole  animal  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  Inhabits  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  called  the  Bttphant, 
from  its  proboscis-like  snout :  engraven  from  a  drawing  by 
Mr.  Paterson.'  Pennant  further  remarks  that  ^his  animal 
has|>een  very  ill  represented  by  Petiver,  in  Tab.  xxiii.  of  his 
Gazophylacfi  ifatura  et  Artis  Peca^  tertia,  and  truly  so  it 
is :  but  Pennant's  figure  is  not  much  better.  Peiiver's  de- 
scription i«  '  9.  Mut  araneu*  Capentit  maximut.  Taken 
from  a  painting  of  Dr.  Sherard's,  now  consul  of  Smyrna.' 

SORfiL.    [Canada.] 

SOREL,  AGNES.    [Chablsb  VII.  of  France.] 

SOREX.    rSoB^ciD^.] 

SORGHUM,  a  genus  of  grasses,  said  to  be  namad  from 
he  Oriental  name  of  one  of  the  species,  of  which  »orgQ  is 
JtM  Italian  name.  The  species  have  sometimes  b$en 
referred  to  Hotcus,  sometimes  to  Andropogon,  but  from 
their  habit  and  uses  they  seem  veil  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  a  distinct  genus,  which  nay  be  cknjaalerized  as  having 
the  flowprs  moniBcious,  panicled;  glume  coriaceous,  carti- 
laginous, 2-flowered ;  tiie  upner  Sower  hermaphrodite, 
the  lower  pajea  more  or  less  deeply  bifid  and  avTned  be- 
tween the  lobes,  the  upper  often  wanting.  The  species 
form  tall  grasses  with  succulent  stems,  and  are  found  in  th* 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  whence  they  |iave  spread  to  the  warm 
puts  of  Europe.    S.  vulgar*  »  the  largest  of  the  small 


cerwl  m\D^,  1^4  VMy  t)?  cpn$id«r«d  t})p  raprefentative  oi 
Uie  Inqtah  corn  (2«a  4fay«)  in  America,  where  it  is  usu- 
ally called  druinea  corn,  aud  in  some  works  the  Great  or 
Indian  Millet.  The  different  kinds  are  usually  called  joar 
in  India,  where  'bey  f<^rm  principal  objects  of  culture,  and 
one  of  piuch  more  importance  than  would  appear  in  Eurupe, 
as  niany  of  the  inhabitants  live  as  much  upon  these  unali 
or  4ry  grains  as  upon  rice.  The  joqr  is  the  dtura  of  son» 
Arab  tribes,  and  tfie  zurrut  of  others ;  its  Indian  origin  is 
indicated  by  the  Peraian  name,  jotcur^  Hindee.  It  b  exten- 
sively cultivated  throughout  Aisia,  and  appears  to  be  the 
tall  com  of  the  Chinese.  It  has  been  introduced  into  the 
south  of  Europe,  wh^re  i(  is  chiefly  employed  for  feeding 
cattle  and  poultry,  but  it  is  also  made  int.p  cakes.  The  Hour 
is  white  and  a  go^d  deal  resombles  that  pf  the  Indian  corn 
in  nature.  Jhe  species  commonly  sown  in  India  arc  S-  vul- 
gore  and  S.  bicolor  (hala-joar).  S.  eernuum  is  a  distinct 
species,  which  torm^  the  principal  food  of  the  mountaineers 
of  the  Munnipore  district.  S.  taccharatutn  is  also  culti- 
vated in  many  parts  during  the  rainy  and  cold  seasons,  on 
land  ^liich  is  too  high  fur  rice.  The  stalks  and  straw  of  nil 
are  much  valued  as  fodder  for  cattle,  being  cut  iu<^o  sm'iU 
pieces,  comnionly  called  iurbee. 

SO'R^ A,  a  small  province  of  ^pain,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Iiogrono,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Si- 
guenza,  to  the  east  by  Aragoo,  and  to  the  west  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Burgos.  The  capital,  S6ria,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  I)ouro,  about  30  miles  from  its  source,  in 
41°  34'  I^.  lat.  and  2°  24'  W.  long.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Numantia.  It  owes  its  foundation  to 
the  Syrian  Arabs,  who  settled  in  Spain  after  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  Miisa,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Stiria, 
whence  S6ria.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  and 
strong  wall,  built  in  the  year  1290,  by  one  of  the  kings  of 
Castile,  and  is  commanded  by  a  strong  citadel,  now  in 
ruins,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Moorsi.  The  population, 
according  to  Minafio,  did  not  exceed  7000  souls  in  183-i. 
The  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  and  a  few  taii-yaj-dsi  It  contains  nine  parishes, 
ohe  of  which  is  collegiate. 

SORREL  JTluKBX.i 

80RS0.    [Sardkona.] 

SORUS,  in  botany  ( from  o»>p6s, '  a  heap'),  a  te|iu  applied 
to  the  collections  of  the  sporangia  or  capsules  wbicn  are 
found  on  the  edges  or  the  under  surface  of  the  fronds  of 
ferns.  In  most  instances,  as  in  the  Aspidiaeess,  Asplenia- 
ces,  Pavilliacee,  &c.,  the  sori  are  covered  with  a  peculiar 
projecting  portion  of  the  epidermis,  which  is  called  the 
Inaugium.  and  forms  un  important  part  in  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  these  plants.  In  some  instances,  as  in 
Adianthum  and  Ceratopteris,  the  substance  of  the  leaf  has 
a  share  in  the  formation  of  the  indusium.  It  has  been 
generally  admitted  that  the  indusium  is  the  analogue  of  the 
bract  in  the  higher  plants,  but  Treviranus  maintains  that  it  is 
an  entirely  peculiar  organ,  nor,  according  to  this  view,  can  it 
be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  extension  of  the  epidermis.  In 
looking  for  analogies  between  flowering  and  flowerless 
plants,  Kolreuter  supposed  that  the  indusium  (^presented 
the  stamens.     [SpoSBvl 

The  term  sorus  is  sometimes  applied  to  mere  collections 
of  spores  or  granules,  as  seen  in  many  Algse,  of  which  Delet- 
tena  alaUt  and  D.  rinuota  are  examples. 

SOSl'GBNES,  an  Egyptian  astronomer,  who  wasl>roiight 
to  Rome  by  Julius  Csesar,  to  superintend  ^he  correction  of 
the  calendar.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  ^.\  Rome  till  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  to  have  assisted  in  the  further  cor- 
rection which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor.  But 
beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  death,  or  pursuits. 
For  some  detail  of  the  correction  see  Tbar. 

S08PELL0.    [Nicb.] 

SO'STRATUS  of  CNIPUS.    [^ikxandma.] 

SOTHIAC  PERIOD.  The  antient  Egyptian  year 
consisted  only  of  365  days,  without  any  intercalation ;  and 
was  divided  into  12  months  of  30  days  mch,  with  S  days 
added  at  the  end.  (Herodotus,  ii.  4.)  Jhe  ^cnoliast  on  Art* 
tus  informs  us  that  the  priests  were  sworn  never  to  alter 
this  year.  This  oath,  we  may  conjecture,  only  came  into  use 
after  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  ^  fraction  of  a  day  more 
would  (lave  been  desirable  to  make  the  civil  ;fear  conform 
to  the  siin.  As  long  as  365  days  was  imagined  to  be  the 
real  year,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  have  sworn  esch 
other  to  its  observance ;  hut  if,  aftei-  the  discovery,  a  party 
were  formed  in  fisvour  of  an  alteration,  the  attempt  to  pre- 
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I      Mnm  the  antiant  imtitntion  by  an  oatb  woiild  b*  riinait  a 
>       matter  of  eoune. .  Again,  Diodorui  Siciilui  (L  60)  tKft,  that 
I      the  Egyptians  add  five  days  and  a  quarter  to  the  360  days 
I       of  their  12  months,  vhich  statement  is  generdly  supposed 
to  refer  to  a  more  ooneet  year  which  had  been  introaoced 
1       among  the  people,  while  their  religious  festivals  oontinned 
i       to  be  regulated  by  the  old  year.     The  propriety  of  this 
I       mode  of  reconciling  the  two  authorities  is  made  probable 
by  the  luiown  existence  of  the  Sothiae  period  (also  called 
the  Canicular  year.  Annus  Magnus,  &c.,  deriveid  trova  Se- 
this, a  name  for  the  star  Sirius)  mentioned  bf  Oeminus,  and 
also  by  Cenaorinus  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  from  older 
writers.  It  is  obvious  that  146 1  years  of  364  days  each,  make 
1460  years  of  365i  days.  .  This  period  of  1460  Julian  years 
was  the  Sothiae  period.    It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  time  at 
which  this  period  was  introduced,  or  to  say  whether,  during 
its  existence  as  a  recognised  cycle,  it  had  time  to  run  its 
whole  career.    Had  it  been  a  real  cycle  of  experiiaent,  it 
must  be  imagined  that  it  would  have  been  found  to  be 
wrong,  to  the  extent  of  requiring  an  addition  to  the  oath ; 
for  1508  real  ye»H  is  nearer  to  the  tiine  in  which  a  year  of 
S65  days  would   have  its  beginning  in  all  the  seasons  suc- 
cessively, and  reeommence  the  same  process.    It  is  obvious 
tliat  such  a  cycle  of  recurrence  was  the  intention  of  the 
Egyptians  in  eonstructing  the  period:  their  vague  year  (on 
nu*  vagut)  of  365  days,  aombined  with  their  nearly  fixed  fes- 
tivals, depending  upon  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius,  made 
the  latter  take  all  consecutive  positions  among  the  months 
of  the  former,  gradually  falling  later  and  later.     Again,  if 
the  Egyptians  had  really  gone  through  a  whole  recorded 
period,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  would  avoid  discovering 
that  another  cycle  would  be  necessary.    In  the  time  of  their 
antient  kings  the  heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  Would  have  ad- 
vanced, by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  about  12  days 
in  one  Soihiao  period.     The  beginning  of  the  vague  year 
(365  days)  was  continually  falling  back ;  so  that  if  at  the 
b^inniugof  a  period  they  had  noted  the  day  of  theirvague 
year  on  wbioh  the  equinoX  fell,  and  also  the  day  on  whieh 
Sirius  rose  heliacally,  they  would  have  found  that  the  latter 
came  again  to  the  same  day  of  the  vague  year  fifty  years, 
or  thereabouts,  before  the  equinox  was  similarly  restored. 
This,  so  far  as  the  star  was  concerned,  would  fit  their  erro- 
neous period  very  well  (1460  instead  of  I  SOS) ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  astronomers  who  had  discovered  the 
odd  quarter  of  a  day  which  the  year  recjuires,  should  not 
'      know  within  12  days  the  time  of  the  equmox.    But,  on  the 
'      other  hand,  those  who  incline  to  believe  in  a  very  long 
'      period  of   stai^gaiing,  too  rude  to  be  called  observation, 
'      may  assert  the  possibility  of  a  period  of  1460  years,  or  there- 
abouts, being  discovered  by  noting  the   period    elapsed 
oetween  successive  heliacal  risings  of  Sirius  on  the  same 
day  of  the  vague  year,  and  the  theory  of  the  discovery  of 
the  additional  quarter  of  a  day  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
subsequent  (and  of  course  mistaken)  mode  of  explaining 
'      the  period. 

The  epoch  of  commencement  of  a  Sothiao  period  is  not 
well  determined,  and    only  from  comparatively   modern 
writers.     Censorinus  asserts  that  the  consulship  of  Ulplus 
and  Pontianus  (usually  placed  in  a.d.  238)  was  in  the  hun- 
dredth year  of  such  a  period:  accordingly  B.C.  1322  was  the 
-      beginning  of  the  preceding  period.      Clement  of  Alexan- 
dna  says  that  the  period  began  34S  years  after  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Israelite*  from   Egypt,  a  date  which  differs 
'      considerably  firom  that  of  Censorinus,  according  to  modem 
'      chronologers.    The  point  is  hovtever  of  no  importance,  as 
no  dates  were  ever  recorded  in  writteii  history  by  means  of 
Sothiao  periods. 
SOTIES.    [ENaLMR  Draka.  p.  416.] 
SOTO,  DOMINGO,  a  learned  Spanish  ecclesiastic,  was 
hotn  at  Segovia,  in  1494.    His  fitther,  who  was  a  gardener, 
destined  him  for   the  same   occupation,  but  seeing  him 
make  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  he  gave  him  as  good  an 
(     education  as  bis  means  could  afford,  and  placed  him  as 
i      sacristan  to  the  church  of  a  neighbouring  village.    Having, 
whilst  there,  rendered  himself  qualified  for  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, Soto  repaired  to  the  miversity  of  Alcalfi,  where  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  nobleman  named  Saave- 
dra,  who  took  him  to  Paris  as  one  of  his  snite.   Soto  pursued 
t      his  studies  there,  and  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts. 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  in  1519,  he  (anght  philosophy,  first 
at  Alcala,  and  then  at  Salamanca ;  and  m  1524,  entered  into 
the  Dominican  order.    It  was  about  this  tkne  that  he  pub* 
lished  his  treatise  on  the  Dialectioa  and  Phyaics  of  Ari»^ 


totle,  eiititi«d  'StommulsB,'  Salamanca,  1S25,  4to.  So  h\gi 
^aa  his  reputation  for  ecclesiastical  learning,  that  in  1549 
the  emperor  Charles  ▼.  kent  him  as  his  first  theologian 
to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  he  becaiiie  one  of  the  inost 
active  and  esteemed  members  of  that  assembly.  As  bt 
spoke  ftequently,  and  was  consulted  on  difficult  points  of 
canonic  law,  he  was  one  of  the  members  charged  with  re- 
cording the  decisions  of  the  assemtily  and  drawing;  up  i^ 
decrees.  This  peculiar  distinction  was  tb6  more  remark- 
able, as  there  were  above  fifty  bishops  and  several  eminent 
theologians  of  the  same  order  as  his  in  the  assembly.  Find- 
ing that  a  brother  of  his  own  order,  named  Catharin,  dis- . 
sented  from  him  on  several  material  points,  he  composed 
his  'Apologia  contra  R.  Pairem  Ambrosium  Catharinum, 
qua  ipse  de  eertitudine  gratim  respondet,'  which  was  after- 
wards pnblished  at  Antwerp,  1 356,  fbl.,  and  Salam.,  1574. 
fol.  On  his  return  from  the  nouncil  Charles  V.  appointed 
bim  his  confessor,  and  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Segovia, 
whieh  he  declined.  He  was  spon  after  chosen  by  that 
monarch  to  arbitrate  in  a  dist>ute  pendihg  between  Ias 
Casas  and  Sepulveda  respecting  the  Indians,  which  be  de- 
cided in  favour  Of  the  former.  [SkPulvkda.]  In  1550 
Soto  left  the  court  and  retired  to  Salamanca,  where  he  di^ 
on  the  17th  of  December,  1560.  at  the  age  of  sixty- si:t. 
Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  Soto  9i<fXe  |he  fbllow- 
ing: — 'In  Dialeeticarn  Aristotelis  Comiiieritari!,'  Salman- 
ticse,  1580,  fol.;  'In  Categorias  Aristotelis  Comijiehtarii,' 
Venetiis,  1583,  4to. ;  '  De  Natnra  et  Gratia  Libri  iii.,'  Ant- 
werp, 1 550 ; '  De  Jtistitid  et  Jurb,'  Antw.,  1 56g.  In  this  last 
treatise  Soto  defends  the  proposition  which  he  bad  main- 
tained at  the  council,  'that  the  residence  of  bishops  is  of 
divine  right.'  '  De  Cavendo  Jurtimentoiruni  Abusu,'  Sal- 
mantiete,  1 552,  and  several  niiore,  a  list  of  which  may  b« 
seen  in  Nicolas.  Ant.,  Bib.  Msp.  Nova,  vol.  i.,  p.  332. 

SOUBISE.  BENJAMIN  DE  ROHAN,  baron  of  Fton- 
tenai,  and  brother  to  the  famous  Duo  de  Rohan.  [RoitAiT.] 
He  was  born  in  1 589.  Under  Maurice  of  Nassau,  in  Holland, 
he  learnt  the  art  of  war.  Boubise  was  through  life  a  zealous 
reformer,  and  figures  in  all  the  assemblies  of  the  Huguenots 
for  putting  in  force  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  1615  he  joined 
the  party  of  the  Prince  de  Condi,  but  the  civil  war  termi- 
nating shortly  after,  be  has  little  opportunity  for  exhibit- 
ing that  audacity  and  those  talents  for  intrigue  which  he  sub- 
sequently displayed  in  the  religious  wars  which  commenced 
in  1621.  His  repntition  ibr  courage  and  his  talents  as  a 
leader  induced  the  assembly  of  Rbchelle  to  give  him  the 
general  command  in  Bretagne,  Anjou,  and  Poitou.  Un- 
dazcled  by  the  brilliant  offers  which  had  seduced  so  many 
of  the  corrupt  chiefs  to  submit  to  the  court,  Soubi»e,  with  his 
brother,  the  Due  de  Rohan,  remained  true  to  their  party.  But 
seeing  themselves  deserted  by  their  friends  and  reduced  to 
despair,  they  resolved  on  a  decisive  blow,  and  proclaimed 
open  War  against  the  king.  Louis  XIII.  marched  against 
them  in  person,  and  commenced  the  siege  of  Saint  Jean 
d'Angeli.  Saubise  undertook  its  defence,  and  with  his 
usual  audacity,  when  summoned  to  surrender,  he  wrote  the 
following  reply  :— 'I  am  his  majesty's  very  humble  servant, 
but  the  execution  of  his  commands  is  not  in  my  power. 
Benjamin  de  Rohan.'  The  siege  was  vigorously  pressed, 
but  it  was  not  till  after  a  month's  hard  fighting  that  the 
place  surrendered.  On  the  entrance  of  the  royal  army, 
BoubiSe,  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  Louis,  vowed 
inviolable  fidelity.  '  Serve  me  better  than  thou  hast  done 
hitherto,'  replied  the  king,  and  pardoned  him. 

The  '  inviolable  fidelity'  of  Soubise  disapneared  with  the 
absence  of  danger,  and  accordingly  we  flna  him  very  soon 
after  flying  to  Rochelle,  there  to  form  new  intrigues.  He 
was  not  so  warmly  seconded  however  as  he  had  anticipated. 
He  soon  after  collected  a  few  troops  and  seized  Royan ; 
and  in  the  winter  of  1622  made  himself  master  of  Bas- 
Poitou,  together  with  the  isle  of  R£,  Perier,  and  Mons.  This 
success  drew  8000  men  to  bis  standard,  with  whom  he 
seized  Olonne,  and  threatened  Nantes.  Louis  again 
marched  to  meet  him,  and  routed  his  army  after  a  short 
conflict.  Soubise  escaped  to  Rochelle,  whence  he  passed 
over  to  England  to  ask  for  succour,  but  failing,  be  went  to 
Germany,  and  with  no  better  success.  The  king  declared 
him  a  rebel,  but  by  the  edict  of  pacification  published  at 
Montpdlie^  Oetober  Id,  1622,  he  was  restored  to  his  honoua 
and  estates. 

Peace  tired  him,  inactivity  was  abhorrent  to  him ;  and 
restless  unless  plotting,  Soubise  soon  recommenced  in- 
triguing with  Spain  and  England,  and,  in  the  beginning  oi 
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I88S,  be  again  appeared  as  a  traitor ;  and  pnblisbing  a 
maaifesto,  aeized  the  isle  of  lU,  wiib  Uiree  huadred  wldtan 
and  one  hundred  lailurs.  Encouraged  by  thia  aucoesa,  he 
dasoanded  on  Blavet  in  Bretagiie,  where  the  royal  fleet  waa 
at  that  moment ;  and  auddenly  attacking  one  of  the  largeat 
ahips,  boarded  it,  aword  in  band.  He  took  the  other  ships 
in  succession,  and  then  attacked  the  fort.  He  waa  repulsed 
in  his  attack  on  the  fort ;  and  after  a  fruitless  siege  of  three 
weeks,  he  set  sail  for  the  isle  of  R£  with  flftaen  ships.  He 
aeised  the  isle  of  Oleron,  and  was  thus  master  of  the  sea 
from  Nantes  to  Bordeaux. 

His  daring  had  surprised  every  one ;  and  the  Huguenots, 
who  had  hitherto  regarded  tbeae  exploits  as  those  of  a  bri- 
gand, now  acknowlwged  bim  chief  of  the  reform.  The 
king^  occupied  with  the  Spanish  war,  offered  bim  the  com- 
mand  of  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  in  an  expedition  against 
Genoa,  as  an  honourable  way  of  returning  to  his  allegiance. 
Soubuie  refused  the  offer ;  and  naming  himself  admiral  of 
the  Protestant  church,  persisted  in  the  war.  Attacked  by 
the  Royalista  near  Castillon,  he  r«^ined  his  ahips  with  a 
precipitation  very  un&TOurRble  to  bis  reputation  for  courage. 
We  may  observe  that  his  life  exhibited  a  contiaat  of  audacity 
and  cowardice.  He  wu  more  reckleas  than  bold,  more  ve- 
hement thai\  courageous.  On  his  return  to  the  isle  of  Rf, 
he  was  met  b^  the  royal  fleet,  augmented  by  twenty  Dutch 
vessels.  As  he  was  still  in  negociation  with  the  court,  he 
obtained  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  the  two  admirals  ex- 
changed hoetagea.  Without  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
negociation,  Soubise  redemanded  hia  hostages,  which  were 
returned  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  on  the  condition  that  the 
suspension  of  arma  should  not  terminate  till  news  was  re- 
ceived from  the  court ;  but  Soubise  suddenly  attacked  the 
fleet,  and  fired  the  admiral'  ahip.  T^e  result  of  this  per- 
fidy waa  the  confirmation  of  Louis  in  bis  pacific  intentions 
with  regard  to  the  Proteatanta;  but  the  people  of  Rocbelle, 
blinded  by  prosperity,  were  more  exacting  in  proportion  to 
tlie  concession  of  the  court,  and  the  war  continued.  On 
the  15th  September,  after  a  sharp  conflict,  Soubise  was 
beaten  by  the  royal  fleet ;  and  quilting  his  ship,  be  regained 
the  isle,  where  the  victorious  rovaUsts  haa  landed,  and 
attacked  them  with  3000  men.  Here  too  hia  army  was  van- 
quished, and  he  saved  himself  by  ignominioua  flight. 

He  again  came  to  England.  Charles  I.,  interposing  on 
behalf  of  the  French  Protestants,  obtained  for  them  a  new 
edict  of  pacification,  April  6,  1626.  Soubise  was  created  a 
duke ;  but  bo  siill  remained  in  England,  endeavouring  to 
win  over  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  support  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  he  sooeeeded.  Louia  seriously  determining  to 
besiege  Rocbelle,  Soubise  prevailed  on  Buckingham  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  fleet,  which  Soubise  conducted  to 
Rocbelle ;  but  the  Rocbeilois  refused  to  admit  the  English, 
ships  into  their  port,  or  Soubise  within  their  walla.  Soubise 
returned  to  England  and  solicited  a  second  fleet,  which, 
commanded  by  Denbigh,  Buckingham's  brother-tn-law,  waa 
equally  unsuccessful.  Nothing  daunted,  he  again  returned 
to  England;  and  after  pressing  Charles  for  some  time,  had 
a  third  fleet  granted,  under  the  command  of  Buckinghaa. 
This  fleet  was  at  Plymoui  h,  ready  to  start ;  but  Buckingham, 
having  quarrelled  with  Soubise,  annoyed  him  by  all  aorta 
of  delays.  On  the  2nd  September,  1628,  the  two  had  an 
animated  discussion  in  French  on  the  point,  which  the  ofiBoers 
who  were  present,  not  understanding  the  language,  viewed 
as  a  quarrel.  A  few  hours  after  this  Buckingham  was 
stabbed  by  Felton.  In  the  first  moment  of  horror  at  the 
murder,  the  officers  accused  Soubise  and  the  deputies  of 
the  deed,  and  the  infuriated  people  were  about  to  sacrifice 
them,  when  Felton  declared  himself. 

The  command  of  the  fleet  was  then  bestowed  on  the  Earl 
of  Lindiey.  When  they  arrived  before  Rochelle,  Lindsey 
repulsed  all  Soubise'a  proposals,  and  it  was  found  impossible 
toe  them  to  act  in  concert.  Meanwhile  Rochelle  capitulated ; 
but  Soubise,  refusing  the  cond  lions  proposed  by  Louis,  re- 
turned to  England,  where  he  ceased  not  to  intrigue  against 
nis  country  His  restless  career  waa  terminated  in  1641, 
when  he  died,  regretted  by  few  and  less  respected.  (,Biog. 
Univ. ;  Voltaire,  Biecle  tk  Load*  XIV.) 

SOUBISE,  CHARLES  DB  ROHAN,  born  July  16, 
1715.  He  was  an  inefficient  general,  but  a  fortunate 
eobrtier ;  for,  befriended  by  Louis  XV.,  he  became  mar&^al 
of  France,  minister  of  slate,  and  allied  to  royalty  itself. 
His  lifb  was  tinged  with  many  licentious  and  foolish  acts, 
but  his  bravery  and  generosity  gilded  over  hia  foulla  and 
rjoea.    He  married  MdUe.  de  Bouillon,  daughter  of  the 


chamberlain  of  France.  She  died  soon  after  (he  birth  of 
her  fitst  child,  a  dau|jhter,  whom  be  subsequently  (17&3) 
married  to  the  Prince  de  Cond&  In  1745  Soubise  married 
the  Princess  Christina  of  Hesse-Rheinfels.  Hs  served 
Louis  as  aide-de-camp  in  all  the  campaigns  of  1744  to  1 748, 
and  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Voltaire : — 

*  MalloB  da  mi.  Duclua,  unrai  U  tiulollg  j 
BoabiM  <t  Faeqnifsy  Toai  aalwBt  k  U  |loiia.' 

His  services  were  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  field- 
marshaJ  in  1748,  and  in  17S1  with  the  government  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault.  Being  defeated  by  the  Prussians 
at  Rosbach,  be  returned  to  court,  the  object  of  a  thousand 
malicious  epigrams.  The  favourite  of  Madame  Pompadour, 
he  was  hated  as  a  favourite  by  all  the  other  courtiers ;  but 
Louis  remained  firm  in  his  attaebmeut  to  him,  and  made 
him  minister  of  state,  with  a  pension  of  50,000  livres. 

In  1 758  he  commanded  a  new  army,  burning  to  efface 
the  diagrace  of  Rosbach,  and  defeated  the  Hessians,  Hano- 
verians, and  English,  first  at  Sondershausen,  July  13,  and 
next  at  SutzellMrg,  Oct  10,  by  which  be  completed  the 
conquest  of  the  landgraviat  of  Hesse.    When  Louis  XV. 
had  taken  Madame  Dubarry  as  his  mistress,  and  presented 
her  at  court,  the  ladies  refused  to  receive  her,  or  acknow- 
ledge her  presence,  except  in  the  most  distant  manner 
Soubise  induced  the  Countess  de  I'Hdpital,  his  mistress,  to 
rece  -e  her  at  her  house.   ThisdelightedLouis,and  made  Ma- 
dame Dubarry  his  friend.    Soubise  indeed  carried  his  venal- 
ity 80  far  as  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his  cousin  Mdlle.  de 
Toromon  with  theVioomle  Dubarry,  the  favourite's  nephew; 
but  we  must  add  however,  as  a  set-off  to  this  baseness,  that 
on  the  death  of  Louis,  Soubise  alone  of  all  the  oourtiera 
followed  the  funeral  procession,  which  consisted  only  of  a 
few  valeta  and  pages,  and  never  left  the  remaina  of  bia  kind 
master  till  he  saw  them  fairly  deposited  in  the  tomb.    He 
had  resolved  to  retire  finm  the  pourt,  but  Louis  XVL 
touched  with  his  fidelity,  requested  him  to  retain  his  place 
as  minister,  which  he  did.     He  died  on  the  4th  July.  1787. 
(BiosrocA^  UmvtrtelU;  Voltaire,  Steele  de  Louie  XIV.) 
SOUFFLOT,  JACQUES    GERMAIN,  was   born    at 
Iraney,  near  Auxerre,  in  1713.    His  parents  gave  bim  a 
good  education,  but  without  any  intention  of  bringing  nim 
up  to  the  profession  to  which  his  own  inclination  strongly 
prompted  him.    Fortunately,    instead    of  attempting    to 
thwart  this  bias,  his  father  assisted  him  in  pursuing  the 
requisite  preparatory  studies.    At  what  time  he  went  to 
Rome,  where,  through  the  influence  of  M.  de  Saint- Aignant, 
the  ambassador,  he  was  admitted  as  a  pensionary  at  the 
French  academy,  is  not  precisely  known,  but  he  remained 
there  three  years,  after  which  he  spent  several  more  at  Lyon 
where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession ;  and 
besides  the  Exchange  (now  converted  into  the  Protestant 
church),  and  some  other  works  of  less  importance,  he  exe- 
cuted one  of  the  largest  public  edifices  in  that  city,  the  Great 
Hospital,  the  faf  ade  of  which  is  somewhat  more  than  1 00(' 
feet  in  extent.    The  distinction  be  thus  acquired  caused 
bim  to  be  invited  to  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Architecture.    Within  a  short  lim« 
an  opportunity  presenting  itself  of  revisiting  Italy,  in  com- 
pany with  M.  de  Marigny  (Madame  Pompadour'a  brother) 
the  superintendent  of  the  crown  buildings,  be  availed  him 
self  of  it,  and  examined  the  antiquities  of  Piestum  in  1 75o. 
[Pastdm,  Arcsitxcturb  Or.]     In  1 754  he  waa  again  em 
ployed  at   Lyon  to  erect  the  Grand  Theatre,  which  wu 
capable  of  containing  2000  spectators,  and  waa  eansidete(< 
to  be  excellently  contrived  in  every  respect,  but  has  since 
been  replaced  by  another  atructure. 

It  having  been  determined  to  rebuild  the  antientand 
greatly  decayed  church  of  St.  G£n^idve,  several  architects 
presented  designs  for  the  new  edifice,  among  which  those 
by  Soufflol  obtained  the  preference;  and  in  1797  the  wotis 
commenced,  but  they  proceeded  so  slowly,  that  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  first  stone  by  Louis  XV.  did  not  lake 
flaoe  till  the  6th  of  Sejitember,  W64.  [Pau«,  page  25'.] 
n  this  work  Soufflot  entirely  changed  the  aystem  which 
had  till  then  prevailed  in  alt  the  'modem  churches  of 
I'aris;  and  although  he  coMd  not  attempt  to  rival  the 
magnitude  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  St.  Paul's,  Londoo. 
his  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  produce  greatness  of  efiiwl  ot 
a  different  kind,  together  with  decided  difference  of  charac- 
ter. Avoiding  two  orders,  as  in  the  latter  building,  and  tne 
attached  columna  and  heavy  attie  of  the  former,  he  has 
employed  a  aingle  order  of  insulated  columna  60  feet  high 
a*  a  prostyle,  oecupying  the  entire  width  of  the  UqtAn  at 
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tbat  extremity  of  the  cron;  and  has  monorar  confined  the 
order  to  that  feature  of  the  building,  the  entablature  alone 
beinj;  continued  abng  the  other  elevationi,  which  eUe 
present  little  more  than  unbroken  surface  of  solid  wall,  a 
circumstance  that  gives  the  whole  a  degree  of  severity,  not 
to  call  it  nakedness,  that  contrasts  most  strongly  with  the 
breaks  and  multiplicity  of  parts  in  the  two  other  buildings. 
The  portico  itself  is  therefore  a  feature  which  strikingly 
tlistinguishes  this  from  both  the  Italian  and  the  English 
church.  Like  St.  Paul's,  Soufflot's  edifice  has  a  Corinthian 
peristyle  of  thirty  columns,  encircling  the  tambour  of  the 
dome,  with  the  diflerence  that  all  the  columns  are  insulated, 
whereas  in  the  other  instance  eight  of  them  are  attached  to 
four  nuuitf*,  or  piers.  Another  marked  disiincibn  in  rej^ard 
to  the  effect  of  the  dome  in  the  exterior  composition  gene- 
rally is,  that  the  plan  of  the  building  being  a  Greek  cross, 
it  comes  in  the  centre,  consequently  is  not  thrown  so  far 
back  from  the  front  as  in  the  other  two  instances.  In  the 
interior,  again,  SouiBot's  design  differs  from  them  still 
more  :  it  has  colonnades,  comparatively  shallow  as  to  depth, 
instead  of  aisles  separated  from  the  naves  by  massive 
piers  and  arches ;  neither  has  it  any  windows,  except  in  the 
tambour  of  the  dome  and  the  arches  in  the  vaultings  of  the 
roof,  so  that  the  light  is  admitted  entirely  from  above.  In 
consequence  however  of  settlements  and  fractures  taking 
place,  it  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to  deviate  from  the 
original  plan,  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  columns  at 
the  four  angles  beneath  the  dome,  so  as  to  convert  them 
into  solid  piers.  These  remarks  might  be  greatly  extended, 
but  the  only  one  we  will  add  is,  mat  a  deiailed  parallel 
between  this  edifice.  Sl  Peter's,  and  Su  Paul's,  might  be 
rendered  a  highly  interesting  architectural  disquisition,  espe- 
cially if  illustrated  with  drawings  made  to  the  same  scale. 

Soufflot  did  not  live  to  see  his  great  work  completed,  for 
he  died  on  the  29th  of  August,  1781,  after  which  period 
many  repairs  in  the  construction  took  place,  an  account  of 
which,  and  criticisms  npon  the  building,  may  be  found  in 
Wood's  '  Letters  of  an  Architect,'  vol.  i.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  the  destination  of  the  building  was  changed,  and 
it  was  then  called  the  Pantheon,  by  whicn  name  it  is  still 
generally  spoken  of,  although  now  restored  to  its  original 
purpose,  and  the  dome,  &c.  decorated  with  paintings  by 
Gros  and  others.  Among  other  buildings  by  Soultlot  may 
be  mentioned  the  Ecole  de  Droit  (1779)  in  the  Place  du 
Panth&>n  (which  last  formed  part  of  his  plan  fbr  a  uniform 
architectural  area  round  the  church),  the  Orangery  at  the 
Clidteau  de  Menars,  the  saoristry  of  Notre  Dame,  and 
several  private  hotels. 
SOUI-MANGA.  [SuN-Bisos.] 
SOULTZ.  [Rhin,  Haut.] 
SOUND.    [Acoustic*  1 

SODND-BOAKD,  or  SOUNDING-BOARD,  a  board 
placed  over  a  pulpit  or  other  place  occupied  by  a  public 
speaker,  to  reflect  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  thereby  ren- 
der it  more  audible.  Sounding-boards  are  usually  flat,  and 
placed  boriiontally  over  the  nead  of  the  speaker ;  but  a 
different  form  and  position,  contrived  by  the  Rev.  J.  Black- 
burn, of  Attercliffe-cum-I>amell,  near  Sheflield,  has  been 
adopted  in  some  cases  with  great  advantage.  In  the  new 
church  erected  at  that  place  in  1826,  it  was  found  tbat  the 
speaker's  voice  was  rendered  so  indistinct  and  confused  as 
to  be  scarcely  audible,  and  the  common  sounding-board  was 
tried,  but  with  very  imperfect  success.  Th6  body  of  the 
church  is  9S  feet  long,  and  72  feet  wide ;  hut  the  extreme 
length  is  increased  to  lOS  feet  by  an  elliptical  recess  at  the 
east  end,  32  feet  wide,  and  lU  feet  deep.  The  extreme 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  is  56  feet,  and  the  roof  is 
groined  and  vaulted.  In  the  hope  of  overcoming  the 
difficulty,  the  pulpit  was  tried  in  several  different  situations; 
but  that  finally  chosen  was  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  IS 
feet  in  advance  of  the  altar  rails ;  the  floor  of  the  pulpit 
was  about  9  feet  above  that  of  the  church.  All  other 
means  having  failed,  Mr.  Blackburn  conceived  that  the 
object  might  oe  attained  by  the  use  of  a  concave  parabolic 
I  sounding-board,  so  placed  as  to  intercept  and  reflect  to  a 
I  distance  tlie  sound  that  would  otherwise  escape  behind  the 
speaker,  and  echo  in  the  vaulted  roof.  Theexperiment  suc- 
I  ceeded  perfectly,  and  similar  sounding-boaras  have  been 
erected  in  other  places  with  great  advantage.  The  Rev. 
I  W.  Parish,  Jockaonian  pcofassor  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, had  one  put  up  in  hi*  church,  and  states  that  he 
ooulo,  by  its  ussistaoce,  converse  in  a  low  whisper  with  a 
,      yenon  ib  any  part  of  the  buildiiu(     He  reoommends  th»t 


the  mouth  of  the  sneaker  should  he  a  little  behind  the  focus 
of  the  reflector.  Mr.  Blackburn's  reflector,  or  sounding- 
board,  was  made  of  pine- wood,  and  so  ornamented  a*  to 
have  a  handsome  appearance.  'The  surface,'  be  state*,  'u 
concave,  and  is  generated  by  half  a  revolution  of  one  branch 
of  a  parabola  on  its  axis.'  The  axis  is  inclined  forward  at 
an  angle  of  ahout  10°  or  1S°  to  the  plane  of  the  floor,  so 
that  the  sounding-board  comes  partly  over,  hut  chiefly  be- 
hind the  speaker.  Models  of  the  pulpit  and  sounding- 
board  were  exhibited  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1828,  and 
subsequently  deposited  in  the  museum  of  Ide  Society  of 
Arts;  and  full  descriptions  have  appeared  in  the  'Philoso- 
phical Transactior  ^'  vol.  exviii.,  p.  361 ;  the 'Transactions' 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  1 92  ;  and  in  an  octavo 
pamphlet,  published  in  1829,  entitled  'Description  of  4 
Parabolic  Souudiug-Board  erected  in  Atterclifie  Church,' 
Mr.  Blackburn  concludes  his  pamphlet  by  suggesting 
whether,  in  erecting  a  new  church,  it  might  not  he  advisa- 
ble to  give  to  the  east  end  of  the  building  itself  the  form 
of  a  paraboloidal  concave,  and  to  place  the  pulpit  in  its 
focus. 

SOUNDIN(j>S,  in  hydrography,  are  properly  the  depths 
of  water  in  rivers,  harbours,  along  shores,  and  even  in  the 
open  seas;  but  the  term  is  also  applied  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  water. 

If  the  operation  of  taking  soundings  is  to  be  performed 
while  the  vessel  is  in  motion,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  is 
comparatively  small,  a  man  who  is  stationed  for  the  pur> 
pose  in  the  main  or  mizen  chains,  on  the  windward  side, 
throws  out  a  mass  of  lead,  which  is  attached  to  one  end  of  a 
line  between  20  and  30  fathoms  in  length.  On  this  line  are 
fixed,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  fathoms,  pieces  of  leather 
or  cloth  of  different  colours ;  and  the  mark  which  is  next 
above  the  surfiice  of  the  water  when  the  lead  strikes  the 
bottom  affords  an  indication  of  the  depth. 

The  sounding-lead  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of 
a  cone,  and  weighs  eight  or  nine  pounds.  The  man  takes 
care  to  throw  it  towards  the  head  of  the  vessel,  so  tbat  a* 
the  latter  advanoes  the  line  may  be  nearly  in  a  vertical 
position  when  be  ooserves  the  mark.  That  which  is  called 
the  deep-sea  lead  is  a  mass  of  metal,  weighing  from  25  to 
30  lbs.,  and  attached  to  a  line  of  great  length,  on  which  at 
the  distance  of  every  ten  fiithoms  are  knots  expressing  the 
number  of  times  ten  fathoms  in  the  depth  (thus  five  knots 
denote  50  fathoms,  &c^:  it  is  used  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  hand-lead,  but  generally  the  motion  of  the 
stiip  is  stopped  before  it  is  thrown,  in  order  that  the  line 
may  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  vertical  position  when  the 
depth  is  observed.  The  bottom  of  the  lead  is  covered  with 
a  coating  of  tallow  ibr  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  the 
sand,  shells,  or  other  matter  which  may  udhere  to  it,  the 
nature  of  the  ground. 

When  soundings  are  to  be  taken  in  the  survey  of  a  coast, 
a  harbour,  or  the  mouth  of  a  river,  the  surveying  ship  and 
its  boats  are  disposed  at  convenient  dutances  fimm  each 
other  (suppose  from  two  to  five  miles),  so  that  the  lines 
imagined  to  join  them  and  any  remarkable  objects,  should 
there  be  such,  on  the  shore,  may  form  triangles  as  nearly  as 
possible  equilateral.  If  the  number  of  boats  are  not  suf- 
ficient, the  deficiency  may  be  supplied  by  Deacons  formed  of 
water-casks.  The  distances  of  the  boats  or  beacons  from 
one  another  and  from  the  ship,  when  all  have  been  moored, 
may  be  ascertained  by  the  velocity  of  sound,  guns  oeing 
fired  for  this  purpose,  or  by  observing  the  angle  subtended 
by  the  known  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the 
top  of  a  mast ;  but  the  officers  in  the  ship  and  boats  observe 
also  the  angles  which  lines  supposed  to  join  their  several 
stations  make  with  one  another,  and  thus  the  positions 
which  they  occupy  may  be  determined.  The  boats  then 
row  or  sail  along  the  directions  of  the  lines  joining  each 
other,  sounding  as  they  proceed  at  equal  intervals,  suppose 
ten  minutes,  of  time.  If  it  be  necessary  to  sound  close  to  a 
reef  or  shore,  or  within  the  mouth  of  a  river,  the  boats 
move  from  one  remarkable  point  to  another,  taking  such 
angles  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  positions  of 
those  points,  and  sounding  as  before:  thus  the  outline  of  the 
shoal,  reef,  coast,  or  river  will  be  determined,  as  well  as  the 
depth  of  the  water.  All  the  soundings  must  be  afterwards 
reduced  to  the  depths  below  the  surface  of  the  sea  at  the 
level  of  low-water. 

In  order  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  may  be  asoei 
tained,  the  ship  should  remain  in  its  position  during  twen^- 
four  hours,  ana  at  certain  intervals  of  time  the  deothof  to* 
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titer  iMiiM  Bt  6bterved.  For  thifi  purpose  tBe  shij)  is  ' 
usualtjr  troTlded  «Stfa  a  gradnated  pole  about  fifty  ibetlone, 
ind  hiving  it  its  lower  extremity  a  heavy  mass  of  leM ; 
this  pole,  being  let  fall  into  the  sea,  retains  a  vertical  posi- 
tion in  eontequence  of  the  ballast  attached  to  it,  and  the 
iraduation  at  the  surface  of  the  water  expresses  the  de^th. 
Then  this  depth  exceeds  the  length  of  the  pole,  the  sound- 
in|;-lead  must  of  course  be  used. 

tt  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  moment 
trlienth^  lead  strikes  the  bottom  ;  and  to  meet  this  inconve- 
nience an  electro-magnetic  sounding  apparatus  has  been 
invented  by  Mr.  Bain,  who  has  contrived  also  some  other 
recently  ingenious  machines  (br  renderingavailable  the  power 
of  felectricity.  The  line  itself  is  formed  of  wires,  protected 
ttoiti  the  action  of  the  water;  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  the 
electrical  current  shall  be  uninterrufited  so  long  as  the  ring 
attached  to  the  weight  remains  in  contact  with  the  ring  or 
hook  at  the  lowerend  of  the  line,  but  shall  be  broken  when. 
Owing  to  the  lead  touching  the  bottom,  the  contact  of  the 
rings  is  interrupted.  The  effect  thus  produced  is  instan- 
taneously communicated  through  the  wires  to  an  apparatus 
on  deck,  where  it  causes  a  hell  to  ring.  .  This  invention  is 
exhibited  at  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  in  Regent  Street, 
London. 

S0U8LIK,  the  name  of  certairl  marmots  With  cheek- 
pouches  (Bpermophiltu,  V.  Cuv.). 

The  European  and  Asiatic  Souslik,  or  Ziael  (Mtu  Ci- 
tellut,  Linu.),  has  the  face  cinereous  and  tl  white  line  over 
each  eye.  The  teeth  are  yellow  and  the  whiskers  black 
and  long.  It  is  greybrown  above,  undul&ted  or  spotted 
with  white  below. 

There  appear  to  be  several  varieties.  One  spotted  (gut- 
tatus) ;  one  undulated  (the  Zixel) ;  and  a  third  of  a  yel- 
lowish uniform  brown  (Kfwa*AAa  or  J«»ra«cA*o,  the  Sibe- 
rian Marmot).  Length  a  foot :  that  of  the  tail  to  the  end 
6t  the  hairs  four  inches  and  a  half, 

QeogTopMcal  Dittribution. —  Bohemia,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary; ftom  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  to  India  and  Persia, 
through  Siberia  and  Great  Tartary  to  Kamtchatka  ;  some 
of  the  intervening  isles,  such  as  Ktuljak;  and  even  the  con- 
tinent of  America  itself.  (Pentiant.) 

Habitt,  4v<— This  marmot  or  ground-squirrel  (as  these 
Spermopmli  have  been  termed  from  their  more  slender 
forms)  burrows  and  provides  for  its  winter  food  by  laying  up 
a  magasine  of  corn  and  nuts.  Some  inhabit  the  fields,  and 
their  holes  have  a  double  entrance :  others  itihabit  grana- 
ries, and  these  are  said  not  to  sleep  in  winter  like  the  field 
sousliks,  but  to  remain  ih  motion  during  the  cold  season. 
They  sit  in  multitudes  near  their  holes,  and  only  one  inha- 
bits each  burrow.  The  females  remain  separate  IVom  the 
males  except  during  the  breeding  season,  which  is  in  May, 
and  produce  from  five  to  eight  young  ones:  these  they 
bring  up  in  their  burrows  and  cover  with  hay. 

The  sousliks  are  very  quarrelsome  among  themselves,  and 
bite  very  hard.  They  whistle  like  the  common  marmot 
They  are  supposed  to  be  very  fond  of  salt,  and  have  been 
taken  in  numbers  on  board  the  barges  laden  with  that  com- 
moditv  at  Solikamsky,  which  drop  down  into  the  Wolga 
below  Casan  The  sousliks  are  said  to  heve  an  appetite  for 
flesh,  and  to  feed  on  the  young  of  little  birds  and  the  lesser 
inice,  as  well  as  on  corn,  nuts,  &c. 

Utility  to  Man. — Pennant  says  that  the  Bohemian  ladies 
were  wont  to  make  cloaks  of  the  skins  of  these  animals; 
and  adds, '  «e  see  them  at  this  time  made  use  of  for  linings, 
and  appear  very  beautiful  for  that  purpose,  especially  the 
spotted  kind.' 

Dr.  Richardson,  in.  his  Ftmna  Soreati  Amerieana,  notices 
the  American  Souilik  ('  Arctomys  ISpermophilus)  guttatut 
Mui  Citillut  var.  guttata,  Pallas  ?  Spermophilm  gutlaius, 
Temm.  V)  Dr.  Richardson  says,  *  Mr.  Douglas  brought  a 
small  marmot  from  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  several  injured  specimens  of  the  same  species 
exist  in  the  museum  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  I  can 
detect  no  external  characters  (except  that  the  spots  on  its 
tax  are  more  crowded  and  indistinct)  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Jiftw  JVortcuf  of  Agricola,or  Hungarian  Souslik,  which 
I  know  only  f^om  the  descriptions  and  figures  given  by 
Authors ;  but  askull  of  the  latter  preserved  in  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  although  of  the  same  siase  with  the  American 
animal,  differs  from  it  in  having  a  more  arched  facial  line, 
and  In  possessing  an  uniform  degree  of  curvature  iVom  the 
eociput  to  the  end  of  the  nose.  Tho  American  Souslik  has 
aconvet  nose,  with  the  frontal  boiltf  dei)i;ess^  between  the 


orbits,  ik  1ft  Wi  A.  RitMrdtoiAi.  It  resembles  the  A. 
Parryi  very  closely  in  the  colours  and  markings  of  its  fur. 
though  it  has  not,  when  recent,  one-third  of  the  weight  of 
that  animal,  And  its  feet  and  claws  are  uueh  smaller, 
being  less  than  those  even  of  the^l.  kUeralii.  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  no  particular  information  respecting  its 
habits.  It  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Buffon  iaentions  that  the  name  of 
Souslik,  given  to  the  A.  guttatut  on  the  Wolga,  is  intended' 
to  express  the  great  avidity  that  animal  has  Ost  salt,  whish 
induces  it  to  go  on  board  vessels  laden  with  that  commo- 
dity, where  it  is  often  taken.' 

The  description  of  the  Prairie  Marmot,  or,  as  it  is  often 
called,  the  iVatrte  Dog  (Aretomyt  {Spermophibu  t)  Ludo- 
vicianut)  will  be  found  under  WisTOiri^iSB. 

SOUTH  FERRY,  properly  and  generally  called  Ferry- 
port-on-Craig,  a  small  seaport  village  in  the  county  of  Fife 
situated  about  12  miles  north-east  from  Cupar,  the  county 
town,  and  10  north  from  St.  Andrews.  It  lies  on  the 
margin  of  the  left  banks  of  the  Tay,  sloping  towards  the 
river,  and  near  to  its  mouth.  There  is  a  good  and  conve- 
nient stone  pier,  where  vessels  of  considerable  burthen  can 
discharge  at  high  water,  and  great  numbers  not  unfre- 
quently  come  to  anchor  in  the  roads,  to  wait  for  favour- 
able weather  previous  to  putting  out  to  sea.  A  passage-boat 
crosses  at  every  alternate  hour  to  Broughty  Ferry,  which 
stands  close  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  a  trader  sails 
daily  to  Dundee,  whence  steam-boats  ply  regularly  to  and 
fl'om  Perth,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the 
Steam-vessels  which  ply  betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Dundee 
touch  here  in  landing  and  taking  passengers  ou  board.  The 
salmon  fishery,  both  by  coble  and  stake  net,  and  sbip- 
bollding,  are  carried  on  to  a  prettv  considerable  extent  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  inweaving  and  navigation. 
A  line  of  railway  is  at  present  in  contemplation  through 
the  county  as  a  means  of  communication  betwixt  the  shores 
of  the  Forth  and  the  Tay,  crossing  the  latter  river  at  or  neat 
this  village,  and  joining  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  railway 
on  the  opposite  side.  In  1831  the  population  was  1680 
(CommanicMionfrom  Scotland.) 

SOUTH  POLAR  CXJUNTRIES.  tlie  southern  hemi 
sphere,  as  is  now  well  known,  contains  a  much  less  pro- 
portion of  land  to  Sea  than  the  northern.  But  it  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  remote  and  then  unknown  parts 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  were  occupied  by  an  exteusive 
continent,  which  surrounded  the  antarctic  pole,  and  ex- 
tended to  a  great  distance  from  it  This  imaginary  conti- 
nent, called  Terra  Auttralis  Incognita,  makes  a  conspi- 
cuous figure  on  all  maps  which  are  more  than  a  century 
old.  Nothing  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  supposed 
existence  of  this  continent,  except  the  fact  that  a  coast  had 
been  seen  in  1599  by  Dirk  GerritS,  a  Dutchman,  west  of 
Cape  Horn,  but  in  a  much  higher  latitude,  His  vessel, 
which  belonged  to  a  Dutch  fleet  commanded  by  JamK> 
Mahu,  ou  leaving  the  straits  of  Magalbaens  for  the  Pacific, 
had  been  separated  from  the  other  vessels,  and  carried  by 
winds  and  currents  as  far  south  as  64°,  where  hs  found  a 
lofty  coast,  which  Gerritz  compared  with  that  of  Norway. 
He  was  unable  however  to  determine  the  position  of  this 
newly  discovered  coast.  It  is  probable  that  the  coast  which 
he  saw  was  that  which  Biscoe  discovered  in  1832,  and  called 
Graham's  Laed. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  spirit  of 
maritime  enterprise  was  active  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
Pacific  particularly  attracted  attention,  it  was  determined  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  existence  of  this  Terra  Anstralis, 
and  Cook  undertook  his  sepond  voyage  (1772-1775)  for  the 
purpose.  He  found  large  masses  of  floating  ice,  and  only 
in  three  places  succeeded  in  penetrating  beyond  the  ant- 
arctic polar  circle.  In  one  place  he  attained  71°  lO'S.  lat., 
but  he  was  generally  Unable  to  go  much  farther  south  than 
60°  S.  lat  This  was  the  case  between  90°  and  1 60°  E. 
longn  within  which  limits  the  most  extensive  and  continu- 
ous line  of  roast  was  discovered  two  years  ago.  This  line 
of  coast  however  lies  betweeii  4  and  5  degrees  south  cf 
Cook's  track.  As  Clook  had  found  no  land  south  of  60°,  the 
Terra  Australis  disappeared  from  our  maps,  though  he  him- 
self thought  that  there  must  be  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
pole,  being  convinced  that  ice  can  only  be  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  df  land. 

Thus  the  matter  rested  up  to  1819,  when  the  South 
$hetland  Islands  were  seen  by  William  Smith,  on  a  voyago 
from  Monte  Video  to  Valparaiso.    This  discovery  rekindled 
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the  spirit  of  entarprise  ip  preat  ^riUin  fad  Q^«r  MwnlriM. 
In  1 821  Powell  discovereil  Trinit'y  ^aQ^,  south  of  tbd  Qbutb 
Shetlands  and  the  South  Orkneys,  between  60°  30'  and  61* 
S.  lat^  and  44°  30' anc)  4$°  ^p'^^.' long.  Palmer,  aa 
American,  discovered  a  coast-Upe  ^eat  of  Trinity  iand, 
\Thich  is  callei)  Palmer's  J^and ;  and  the  Russian  paviga(or 
Bellin^hausen  discovered  Ale^cander's  X^pd,  jjoutj^-west  of 
Palmer  s  Land.  All  these  lands  are'  soptb  and  if  eat  of  tiu 
South  Shetland  Islands.  In  1923,  y^pdde|l  tri9d  to  Snd 
land  east  of  the  tneridian  of  these  islands.  |Ie  did  not  find 
land,  but  he  succeeded  in  advancing  as  fi^r  as  74°  15'  S.  lat-, 
wliere  he  found  a  fea  clear  of  ic«.  In  183]  and  183}  3i4coe 
sailed  round  the  icy  masses  which  enclose  \\ie  south  pole, 
and  added  to  former  discoveries  ^uderby's  I^and  and 
Graham's  Land.  The  first  lies  at  a  great  d'st^pce  from  the 
countries  south  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  between  49°  and 
51°  £.  long.;  but  Graham's  Land  is  between  Alot^nder's 
Land  and  Palpqer's  ^nd.  Thus  a  nearly  contipuput  coast- 
line has  been  discovered  south  and  v^est  pf  tbe  South 
Shetland  Islands,  extending  from  36°  to  70°  W.  long.,  and 
comprehending  from  east  to  west  Trinity  Land,  Palmer's 
Land,  Graham's  Land,  and  Alexander's  Land.  In  1833 
Kemp  sailed  towards  Enderby's  Land,  and  foupd  certain 
indications  of  land  to  fbe  east  of  it,  though  ha  was  pre- 
vented by  ice  from  approaching  near  enough  to  see  it.  In 
1837  the  French  government  sent  some  vessels  to  these 
parts,  under  the  command  of  Duroont  d'Urville,  who  ex- 
plored the  coast  which  Powell  named  Trinity  Land,  and 
changed  its  name  to  that  of  Louis-Philippe's  Land.  In 
the  following  year  Balleny  directed  his  course  to  those  pafts 
of  the  ocean  which  are  south  of  New  Zealand  and  Austrd- 
lia,  and  discovered  some  islands  near  16S°  £.  long.,  which 
he  called  Balleny  Islands.  He  also  discovered  a  projecting 
coast-line  near  116°  £.  long.,  which  was  called  SabriiA 
Land.  Bijt  the  largest  tract  of  sea-coast  was  discovered  in 
1840.  In  1639  the  French  government  and  that  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  sent  out  expeditions  for 
the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  the  antarctic  seas. 
The  French  expedition  'Consisted  of  two  vessels,  under  tb? 
command  of  Dumont  d'Urville,  and  the  American  of  four 
vessels  commanded  by  Charles  Wilkes.  Both  directed 
their  course  to  the  seas  which  the  year  before  bad  been 
visited  by  Balleny.  Wilkes  found  a  coast-line  iq  1 54°  27' 
E.  long. ;  and  in  continuing  his  course  westward  for  four 
weeks,  he  had  either  always  a  poast  in  sight  or  unequivo- 
cal indications  of  land  being  ^t  no  great  distanoe.  He 
advanced  as  far  as  97°  30'  E.  long.,  so  that,  including 
Sabrina  Land,  he  discovered  a  ooast-line  extending  over 
near  fifty  degrees  of  longitude.  Dumont  d'Urville  reached 
the  same  coast  in  140°  41'  E.  long.,  and  pursued  his  course 
westward  to  130°  E.  long.  He  called  it  Ad£lie  Land.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  coast  o(  this  Antarctic  Continent,  for 
this  appellation  cannot  be  denied  to  it,  lies  near  the  polar 
circle,  either  to  the  south  or  to  the  north  of  it,  and  this  ia 
also  the  case  with  Enderby's  Land  and  Graham's  Land, 
both  of  which  are  trav«r8ed  by  that  line.  Only  the  tract 
of  coast  south  of  the  South  Shetland  Islands  extendi 
farther  north,  apd  approaches  to  63°  S.  lat, 

An  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  England  for  the  pnrpose 
of  making  an  attempt  to  reach  the  south  magnetic  pole, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  James  Clarke 
Ross.  He  directed  his  course  several  degrees  east  of 
Balleny  Island,  and  on  the  first  day  t>f  this  year  (1 841)  passed 
the  antarctic  polar  circle,  near  17S°  K.  long.  On  the  Uth 
of  January  he  discovered  land  near  70°  41' S.  lat  and  173? 
36'  B.  long.,  and  soon  found  that  it  was  a  conthiuous  cowt 
trending  southward,  and  rising  in  mountain  peaks  to  the 
height  of  9000  to  12,000  feet,  and  covered  with  snow.  On 
the  12tb  of  January  be  efeoted  a  landing,  and  took  poeses' 
sion  of  i^  in  the  name  of  the  queen.  Ha  continued  hia 
course  along  the  shores  to  78°  4'  S.  lat.  In  7  7°  at' S.  lat.  and 
167°  E.  long,  be  saw  a  mountain  about  12,400  feet  above 
the  s«a-1evd,  which  sent  forth  abundance  of  fire  and 
smoke,  to  which  he  gavb  the  name  of  Mount  Erebus.  Bast 
of  this  volcano  he  observed  an  extinct  crater  of  somewhat 
less  elevation,  which  be  called  Mount  Terror.  At  78f°  4' 
S.  lat.  hit  progress  to  the  south  was  prevented  by  a  barrier 
which  presentea  a  perpendicular  faee  of  at  least  150  feet, 
along  which  he  sailed  eastward  until  he  attained  191°  48'  in 
78°  8.  lat.  The  coast-line  discovered  by  Ross  is  above  600 
miles.  Adding  to  these  the  discoveries  of  Balleny,  Wilkes, 
and  Ouraont  d'Urville,  which  comprehend  a  coast  exceed- 
ing 1200  miles,  we  find  that  within  the  last  two  yeara  more 


tbaq  l?00  »|le|  of  the  <^  pf  t^a  Aptaifrtie  Gn^imt 
have  been  discovered  south  of  New  Zealand  and  Auatniiitt, 
between  170°  and  97°  E.  long. 

The  discoverers  of  these  new  countries  bav^  only  in  a 
very  A)W  cases  been  able  to  efiect  a  landing,  the  coasts  beiM 
skirted  with  a  bank  of  either  solid  or  broken  ice,  wbic£ 
generally  ejitends  from  five  to  ten,  and,  in  some  plaees, 
even  to  twenty  miles  from  the  shore.  The  land  is  elevated, 
and  even  mountainous,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shores. 
Dumont  d'Urville  estimates  the  average  elevation  of  the 
piuuntains  in  Ad£lie  Land  at  about  1500  fieet.  They  are 
covered  with  snow,  even  in  February,  and  might  easily  be 
Qlistaken  for  ice-bergs,  if  some  rocks  did  not  rise  from  tbem, 
to  the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  the  snow  cannot  adhere. 
Between  tpe  mountain-ridges  valleys  are  observed,  but  they 
are  filled  with  snow  and  ice  nearly  to  the  summits  of  tite 
mountains,  and  these  icy  masses,  being  converted  int^ 
glaciers,  protrude  into  the  sea.  In  summer  enormous  piaees 
are  broken  off  irom  them,  and  to  this  cause  are  owing  the 
numerous  icebergs  which  render  the  navigation  along  these 
coasts  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  in  the  most  north- 
ern latitudes  which  have  been  visited  by  our  whalers. 
Some  portions  of  the  coasts  are  of  volcanic  origin,  es|)e- 
cially  those  which  lie  south  of  the  South  Shetjand  islanids. 
Bellingshausen  found  an  active  i/6lqano  near  69°  8.  lat., 
and  there  is  another' on  Palmer's  Land.  These  volcanoes 
seem  to  be  oonneoted  with  those  in  the  South  Shetland 
Islands.  [Nxw  Soins  Sbstland  Iblaitds]  A  voleanb 
occurs  also  on  Balleny's  Islands,  which  continually  emits 
smoke,  and  Mount  Erebus  and  Mount  Terror  have  been 
noticed  above. 

No  traces  of  vegetation  have  been  discovered  on  any  part 
of  this  coast,  nor  any  terrestrial  qnidrupeds.  The  birds 
were  albatrosses,  penguins,  eaglets.  Cape  pigeons,'  king^ 
birds,  and  nellies.  WbMes  have  been  oibserv^  in  several 
places,  especially  hump-baoked  and  fln-backed  whales ;'  ts 
iilio  several  kinds  of  seals. 

(Weddell's  Voyaj;e  lowardt  tka  Styuik  Pole  .-Biseoa's  Dee- 
eoeerie*  in  the  AUemHc  Oeeah,  in  London  Oeagr.  Juumal, 
vol.  ill.;  Wilkes's  Voyage,  in  the  6/ofi* ' newspaper;  I4th 
Aug.,  1846  ;  Dumont  d'Urville,  BiepicUHon  au  PAe  Ant 
arctique ;  and  NauHeai  UiigaHnii  for  Sept.,  1941.)  ' 

SOUTH,  ROBERT,  was  thoson  of  Mr.  Somh,  an  emi 
nentLondon  merchant.  He  was  born  at  Hackney  in  Middle- 
sex, in  1633.  In  1648  he  was'a'kilig's'  seholav  in  the  dot- 
lege  of  Westminster,  at  which  time  Dn.  Buaby  was  nfaster 
of  the  school.  He  read  the  Latin  prayers  in  the  school  oft 
the  day  of  the  execntion  of  Charles  I.,  a tid  -prayed  for  faiii 
majesty  by  name ;  apparenttv  an  indication  that  even  thed 
he  had  embraced  those  principles  of  httiohment  to  &m  esta- 
blished form  of  government  in  church  and  state,  of  which 
he  was  all  through  his  king  lifp  a  most  streau6us  and  abl!S 
champion.  In  1661  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  Christ 
Cburoh,  Oxford,  having  been  elected  at  the  same  timit  with 
John  Locked  In  1655,  in  which  year  he  took  bis  decree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  wrote  a  dopy  of  Lattn  verses  fci'  the 
purpose  of  congratulating  Oliver  Cromwell  on  the  peace 
which  he  bad  made  with  the  Dutch  Those  who  have 
reflected  upon  South  ibr  this  compliment  "to  the  Protector, 
need  to  be  informed  that  the  copy  of  Latin  verses  was  a  Uni- 
versity exercise  of  the  kind  which  was  then  usually  imposed 
on  baehelors  of  arts  and  undergraduates.  He  met  with  some 
opposition  to  taking  his  degreis  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  1657, 
from  Dr.  John  Owen,  who  tbeo  filled  the  place  of  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  was,  or  pretended  to  tie,  fiivourable  to 
the  principles  of  those  who  were  then  in  power.  In  1656 
South  was  ordained  by  a  deprived  \>ishop,  and  in  1660  hk 
was  made  University  orator,  for  which  he  was  perhaps  partly 
indebted  to  his  excellent  sermon  preached  before  the  kirtsfk 
eommissioners,  entitled  the  '  Scribe  Instructed'  (AfotA.J 
xiii.  53).  After  describing  the  qualifications  of  a  scribe  as 
the  result  of  habitual  prejkaration,  by  study  and  exercise,  be 
takes  the  ojiportunity  of  observing  on  the  qualifications  at 
the  sectarists  then  lately  in  power,  "and  this  passage  tsagodd 
sample  of  the  kind  of  'warfare  which  he  carried  on  to  the 
end  of  his  life  against  those  who  dissented  flrom  the  ecdesias- 
tioal  constitution  as  estaUisbed  by  law,  and  also  df  his  stVli. 
The  teachers  of  those  days,  he  says, '  first  of  Sll'sels^  upoti 
some  text,  fiom  whence  they  draw  something  (which  they  caL 
doctrine),  and  welt  may  it  be  said  to  be  drattni  troti  the 
Words,  forasmuch  as  it  seldom  naturally /lbu)«  or  reiult*  frotn 
them.  In  the  next  place,  being  thus  provided,  they  bra/udk 
it  into  several  heads,  'perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  or  upwardi. 
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Whwrtupon,  for  tha  proMCutiim  of  tb«M,  tbey  rapair  to 
■ome  trusty  ooneoHaneo,  whieh  never  failt  them ;  and  by 
the  help  of  that  they  range  tix  or  seven  seriptnrei  under 
each  head ;  which  seriptures  they  pnweeute  one  by  one : 
firtt  amplifying  and  enlarging  upon  one  for  some  eoosider- 
able  time,  till  they  have  spoi  ed  it ;  and  then  that  being 
done,  they  past  to  another,  which  in  it*  turn  suffers  accord- 
ingly. And  these  impertinent  and  unpremeditated  enlarge- 
ments they  look  upon  as  the  motiont,  effeett,  and  breathingt 
if  the  tpirit,  and  therefore  much  beyond  those  carnal  ordi- 
nanee*<if*m»andrMUtm,  supported  by  industry  and  studv ; 
and  this  they  call  a  »mng  mty  qf  preaching,  as  it  must  be 
confessed  to  be  a  way  to  save  much  labour,  and  nothing 
tise,  thati  knowof.' 

The  Chancellor  Clarendon  made  South'his  domestic  chap- 
lain, in  consideration  of  an  oration  delivered  by  South  as 
public  orator  on  the  occasion  of  Clarendon  being  installed 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  1663  be  was 
made  a  prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  took  his  d^tee  of 
doctor  in  divinity;  and  in  1670  he  was  made  a  canon  of 
Christ  Church.  Oxford. 

Charles  II.  having  appointed  Lawrence  Hyde,  son  of  the 
Chancellor  Clarendon,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Rochester,  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  congratulate  John  Sobieski  on 
being  elected  king  of  Poland,  the  ambassador  took  South 
with  him  as  his  explain.  South  had  been  his  tutor,  and 
Hyde  was  much  attached  to  him.  A  long  letter  from  South, 
dated  Danzig,  Dec.  1 6th,  1677,  to  Dr.  Edward  Poeooke, 
lOgius  ptofesfcor  of  Hebiew  in  Oxford,  contains  his  remarks 
on  Poland:  it  is  printed  in  the  volume  of  his  posthumous 
works.  This  letter,  from  a  man  of  South's  observation  and 
ability,  is  a  very  curious  and  valuable  historical  record. 
He  says  that  Sobieski  spoke  Latin  with  great  facility,  and 
was  acquainted  with  French,  lulian,  German,  and  Turk- 
ish, besides  his  own  language.  Altogether  the  doctor 
formed  a  high  opinion  of  Sobieski's  abilities.  South's  re- 
marks on  the  eeclesiastieal  stale  and  constitution  of  Poland 
•re  marked  bv  his  usual  penetration  and  good  sense. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Poland,  South  was  presented 
to  the  rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire  by  the  dean  aod  chap- 
tar  of  Westminster.  He  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
at  appear*  from  a  Latin  inscription  ever  the  entrance ;  and 
also  the  parsonage-house.  In  1681  he  preached  before 
Charles  IL,  being  then  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains  in 
onliiiary,  on  these  words,  *  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but 
the  dLopoeing  of  it  is  of  the  Lord.'  This  sermon,  which  is 
a  goo<l  specimen  of  his  vehement  invective,  contains  the 
following  lingular  passage,  which  is  not  much  in  favour  of 
the  doctor's  guud  tasie  particularly  considering  the  ocRasion: 
— *  And  will!  that  had  belMhl  such  a  bankrupt  beggarly 
fellow  as  Cromwell,  first  entering  the  parliament-houiie 
with  a  threadbare  lorn  cloak  and  gieasy  hat  (perhaps  neither 
of  them  paid  for),  could  have  suapeoted  that  in  the  space  of 
so  few  years  be  should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king  and  the 
banishment  of  another,  ascend  the  throne.'  On  which  the 
king  foil  into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  and  turning  to  Lord 
Rochester,  said,  *  Ods  ftnh,  your  chaplain  must  be  a  bishop, 
therefore  put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  the  next  death.'  But 
the  chaplain  did  not  preach  in  order  to  please  those  in 
power,  or  with  a  view  to  promotion  in  the  church.  He 
would  not  take  any  preferment  eiiher  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  or  James,  or  After  the  revolution  of  1 688,  thoiKh 
he  was  often  pressed  to  accept  the  highest  dignities  in  the 
ehurcb. 

He  strongly  disapproved  of  all  James's  measures  towands 
the  reatoration  of  the  Roman  Caiholio  religion,  being  a  most 
Beaton*  upholder  of  the  Protestant  church.  But  he  had  also 
strong  opinions  of  the  duty  of  submission  to  his  lawful  prince ; 
and  accordingly,  when  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
the  bishops  who  signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  to  come  over,  wanted  him  to  do  the  same,  he  replied 
that  'His  religion  taught  him  to  bear  all  things;  and  how- 
ever it  should  please  God  that  he  should  suffer,  he  would, 
by  tha  divine  assistance,  continue  to  abide  by  bis  allegiance, 
and  use  no  other  weapons  but  his  prayers  and  tears  for  the 
recovery  of  hi*  sovereign  firom  the  wicked  and  unsdvised 
eouncils  wherewith  be  was  entangled.'  On  the  abdication 
of  James  and  the  setilement  of  the  crown  on  the  Prince 
and  Princes*  of  Orange,  South  at  drst  made  some  oppo- 
sition, but  ultimately  he  acknowledged  ihe  new  govern- 
mont;    yet    be  would    accept    nothing,    though    certain 

rsns  then   in  power    offered   to    exert  themselves  in 
behalf  on  the  vacating  of  several  of  the  sues  by  the 


bishAM  who  refiased  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary.  He  deolared  '  that  notwithsunding  he 
himself  saw  nothing  that  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  the  common  praetie*  of  all  hations  to  submit  to  prinear 
in  possession  of  the  throne,  yet  others  might  bsTe  tbei. 
reasoiu  for  a  contrary  opinion ;  and  he  blessed  God  that  he 
was  neither  *o  ambitious,  nor  in  want  of  preferment,  as  for 
the  sake  of  it  to  build  his  rise  upon  the  ruins  of  any  one 
father  of  the  church  who,  for  piety,  good  morals,  and  striet- 
neu  of  life,  which  every  one  of  the  deprived  bishops  were 
famed  for,  might  be  said  not  to  have  left  their  equal.' 

Sou  th  did  not  like  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and  he  v^ronsly 
exerted  himself  with  the  commisaioners  appointed  by  the 
king  in  ]  689  for  a  union  with  dissenting  Protestants,  in 
behalf  of  the  Liturgy  and  forms  of  prayer,  and  entreated 
them  to  part  with  none  of  its  ceremonies.  He  continued 
to  preach  against  dissent,  exposing  the  insufficiency  of  the 
dissenting  ministers,  and  pouring  forth  upon  them  bis  in- 
exhaustible sarcasm,  ridicule,  and  oontempL  One  of  his 
strongest  sermons  to  this  effect  was  preached  in  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  in  1692,  on  the  text. '  Now 
there  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit'  ( 1  Cor., 
xii.  4).  Hit  controversy  with  Dr.  Sherlock,  then  dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  who  had  written  a  book  entitled  '  A  Vindication 
of  the  Holy  and  Ever-blessed  Trinity,'  was  carried  on  with 
great  power  of  argument,  and  infinite  wit  and  humour, 
more  indeed  than  suited  the  solemnity  of  the  subject.  South 
was  admitted  to  have  the  better  in  the  diaeuseion.  The 
king  at  last  interposed  by  his  royal  authority,  by  direetiona 
addressed  to  the  archbishops  anH  bishops,  that  no  preacher 
should  in  his  sermon  or  lecture  deliver  any  other  doctrine 
concerning  the  Trinity  than  what  was  contained  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  wreeable  to  the  three  Creeds  and 
the  Tbirty-nine  Articles  of^leligion.  A  ballad,  vhich  was 
much  circulated  at  the  time,  beginning 

'  A  datn  and  picbeixbu; 
Had  oae*  a  ■•«  vagatx/  tli., 

turned  the  two  combatants  into  ridicule,  together  with  Dr. 
Burnet,  master  of  the  Charter^House,  whob  about  the  same 
time,  published  his  *  Archmologia.' 

South  lived  till  the  8th  of  July,  1716.  He  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey  near  the  grave  of  bis  old  mastei 
Busby.  Neither  children  nor  wife  are  mentioned  by  his 
biographers.  By  his  will  he  disposed  of  a  good  deal  of  his 
property  for  charitable  purposes,  having  all  through  lif< 
been  a  most  generous  giver.  The  residue,  after  the  legacies 
and  charities  were  satisfied,  he  gave  to  bis  executrix  Mrs. 
^*irgaret  Hammond,  his  housekeeper,  who  bad  lived  with 
h'.iu  above  five  and  thirty  years.  There  is  a  Life  of  Sooth 
in  a  volume  of  bis  'Posihumou*  Works,'  London,  1717. 
which  it  the  auihority  for  what  has  been  staled.  Thit 
volume  also  contains  three  of  his  sermons,  his  vrill,  ami  his 
Latin  poems  and  orations  delivered  in  his  capacity  of  pubLo 
orator  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Though  South  is  only  known  by  his  sermon*,  he  must  bs 
viewed  both  as  a  political  and  a  theological  writer.  Hi 
defended  by  argument,  and  by  his  example  he  enforced, 
passive  obedience  and  the  divine  right  of  kings.  He  tayi 
that  the  '  absolute  subjection'  which  men  yield  to  printa 
comes  from  'a  secret  work  of  the  divine  power.'  He  be- 
lieved the  Church  of  England  to  be  perfect,  and  the  express 
image  of  the  primitive  ordinances.  Many  of  his  sermons 
are  directed  against  the  Puritans.  '  He  dwelt  with  deligfal 
on  their  meagre  mortified  faces,  their  droneing  and  anulB<ng 
whine,  their  sanctimonious  hypocritical  demeanor ;  but  ii. 
the  midst  of  his  pleasantr}-,  he  shot  some  shaft*  dipped  ir 
the  bitterest  call,  and  pointed  by  the  moat  inveterate  hatred. 
With  a  proud  nonaeiousnes*  of  superior  learning,  and  per- 
haps a  pbarisaica]  eoneeit  of  superior  integrity,  with  th* 
keenest  sarcasm  and  the  most  undisguised  contempt,  he 
held  up  to  the  detestation  of  mankind  thaee  impudent  pre 
tenders  to  the  gift  of  the  Spirit '  According  as  a  man's  affec 
tiuns  are  disposed,  he  will  view  South  as  a  furious  bigut.  oi 
as  an  uncompromising  defender  of  the  state  and  the  ehni^ 
as  established. 

As  a  writer  he  is  conspicuous  for  sonnd  praetled  good 
sense,  for  a  deep  insight  into  human  character,  for  liveline* 
of  imagination,  and  exuberant  invention,  and  wit  that 
knew  not  always  the  limits  of  propriety.  In  perspiro- 
ity,  copiousness,  and  force  of  expraasion  he  is  almost  unri- 
valled among  English  writers ;  and  these  great  -lualiiies 
fully  compensate  for  the  '  forced  conraits,  unnatural  mem- 
phors,  abaurd  similes,  and  turgid  and  verbose  language 
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I      which  occasionally  iliiflffure  ht«  pages.*   With  all  his  faults, 

I      he  wan  a  truly  honest  man,  a  firm  friend,  and  a  generuus 

'      benefactor.    The  sincerity  of  his  principles  is  shown  in  the 

purity  of  bis  life,  and  the  vigour  of  bis  understanding  is 

stamped  on  all  that  he  wrote. 

(&>rmoiu  preaehed  upon  $«veral  Oeeasioiu,  by  Robert 
South,  D.D.,  third  edition,  6  vols.  8vo.,  \l<H;Retro*p«ctive 
Review,  No.  18.) 
SOUTHAM.  [Wabwicxshieb.] 
SOUTHAMPTON,  a  town  within  Hampshire,  though 
forming  a  county  of  itsel(  situated  on  a  point  of  lantl  be- 
tween the  river  Aire,  or  Itcben,  on  the  east,  and  the  Test, 
Teese,  or  Anton  on  the  west.  These  rivers  here  unite  to  form 
the  Bstuary  called  '  Southampton  Water.'  Southampton  is 
70  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-west  of  the  General  Post- 
office,  London,  or  79  miles  by  the  London  and  South- Western 
Railway ;  in  flo"  54'  N.  lat.  and  1°  24'  W.  long. 

The  Roman  town  of  Clausenium,  though  not  on  the 
exact  site  of  Southampton,  may  be  regarded  as  its  prede- 
cessor. Clausentum  was  on  a  point  of  land  formed  by  the 
winding  of  the  Itcfa%n,  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  that  river, 
about  a  mile  north-east  of  Southampton,  now  occupied  by 
Bittern  Farm.  The  present  road  from  Winchester  to 
Southampton,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Oiterbourn,  coincides 
with  the  line  of  the  Roman  roaj  from  Venia  Belearum 
(Winchester)  to  Clausentum ;  at  Oiterbourn  the  Souinamp- 
ton  road  diverges  «  little  to  the  right,  while  the  Roman  road 
may  be  traced  along  the  bills  running  straight  onward  to- 
wards Bittern.  (Ordnance  Survey.)  There  are  at  Bittern  the 
traces  of  a  fbsse  and  vallum,  which  defended  the  place  on 
the  land  side;  and  fragments  of  Roman  bricks  and  pottery, 
also  urns  and  coins,  have  been' found  in  abundance.  Within 
the  enclosure  is  a  farmhouse,  built  partly  from  the  ruins  of 
a  castellated  mansion  formerly  belonging  to  the  bishops  of 
Winchester.    [Hahpirirb.] 

The  foundation  of  the  present  town  is  ascribed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  castle 
was  early  erected  by  the  Saxons.  The  town  was  attacked, 
but  wiihout  success,  by  the  Danes,  a.o.  837 ;  plundered  by 
them  AJX  980 ;  and  again  occupied  as  their  winter-quarters 
A.D.  994.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  toe  me- 
morable rebuke  which  Canute  [Cantite]  administered  to 
his  courtiers.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ihe  town  is  called 
Hamtuneand  Suth-Hamtun;  in  'Domeadav.'Hantone  and 
Hentune.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  it  had  four  churches. 
Leland  and  Grose  hav3  supposed  the  Southampton  of  this 
period  to  have  been  at  St.  Mary's,  a  little  to  the  east  or 
north-east  of  the  present  town,  which  they  suppose  to  have 
been  removed  to  its  present  site  after  the  sack  of  South- 
ampton by  the  French  or  Genoese  fleet,  a.i>.  1338.  [Hamv- 
8BIRB.]  But  Sir  H.  a  Bnglefluld  (Walk  round  South- 
ampton) has  given  good  reason  for  doubting  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion.  The  year  after  this  disaster  the  defences  of 
the  town  were  repaired  and  strengthened.  Richard  II. 
rebuilt  the  castle.  It  was  at  Southampton  that  Henry  V. 
embarked  in  hi*  first  invasion  of  France  (ad.  1415),  at 
which  time  the  Bart  of  Cambridge,  I<ord  Scrope,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Grey  were  executed  in  the  town  for  conspirine 
against  him.  In  the  war  of  the  Roses  a  smart  skirmish 
took  place  between  the  partisans  of  the  rival  houses,  in 
which  the  Lancastrians  were  worsted:  several  of  them 
were  executed  by  order  of  Edward  IV.  In  a.d.  1512  the 
marquis  of  Dorset,  who  was  sent  to  the  support  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Caiholic  in  his  war  against  France,  embarked 
with  10,000  men  at  Southampton  ;  and  in  1522  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  adisiral  of  England,  sailed  from  this  place  with  a 
considerable  fleet,  with  which  he  escorted  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  (who  had  been  visiting  Henry  VIII.),  on  his 
return  to  his  dominions,  and  afterwards  attacked  the  French 
coa<t.  Philip  n.  of  Spain  landed  here  aj>.  1554,  when  he 
came  to  marry  Queen  Mary. 

The  county  of  the  town  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 

point  of  land  between  the  rivers,  and  extends  along  the 

bank  of  the  Itchen  about  three  miles;  its  area  is  1970  aeres; 

the  population,  in  1831,  was  19,324;  in  1841.  26,900,  in- 

cludiag  800  or  900  persons  employed  in  constructing  the 

docks ;  it  is  rapidly  increasing.    The  town  is  on  a  gravelly 

soil,  somewhat  elevated  on  the  bank  of  the  Anton,  which 

washes  it  on  the  west  and  south  sides.    The  principal  street 

'    (High  Street)  runs  north  and  south,  and  is  divided  into  two 

,    parts  by  an  antient  '  bar'  or  gateway  belonging  to  the  old 

'    town  wall,  considerable  portions  of  which,  with  the  west 

!   sate  and  south  gate,  are  still  standing.    That  part  of  the 
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street  which  is  south  of  the  bar  was  included  in  the  town, 
and  is  about  half  a  mile  long ;  the  remainder,  distinguished 
as  '  High  Street  above  bar,'  or  ■  Above-bar  Street,'  belonged 
to  the  suburbs.  The  room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gateway 
forms  the  town-hall,  which  is  small  and  ill-constructed. 
The  other  streets  or  lanes  lead  from  the  High  Street  at 
right  angles  or  are  nearly  parallel- to  it.  The  principal 
streets  are  wall  paved  and  lighted ;  but  several  of  those 
which  consist  of  smaller  tenements  are  not  paved  or  lighted, 
and  are  in  every  disorderly  state.  (Mvnie.  Corpor.  Commie- 
tionm-t'  Report ;  Rtrl.  Rtpere/or  1835.)  On  the  sou>h  side 
of  the  town  is  I'ne  quay,  near  which,  at  the  south-western 
comer  of  the  town,  is  the  pier,  a  structure  of  considerkble 
extent  and  elegance,  erected  some  years  since,  and  called  Vic- 
toria Pier,  after  her  Migesty,  by  whom,  before  her  accession, 
it  was  opened.  At  the  east  end  of  the  quay  is  a  raised  walk 
or  causeway  along  the  shore  extending  about  half  a  mile. 
On  the  platform  or  battery  near  the  quay  is  a  singular  gun 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  more  modern  part  of 
the  town,  comprehending  Above-bar  Street  and  the  acljocenc 
streets,  are  some  handsome  ranges  of  building.  The  Win* 
Chester  road  is  adorned  by  a  fine  avenue  of  elms,  after  leaving 
which  it  passes  through  an  extensive  field  of  open  ground, 
beautifully  wooded,  called  Southampton  Common,  afford- 
ing delightful  walks,  drives,  and  rides.  High  Street  is  a 
handsome  street  throughout.  The  eastern  sine  of  the  town 
is  occupied  by  the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants ;  and  a  new 
road  from  the  southern  part  of  the  town  to  the  Itchen  leads 
to  the  Heating  bridge  which  forms  the  eommunication  with 
Fareham,  Gosport,  and  Portsmouth. 

Southampton  has  five  parish  churches.  Holy  Rhood 
church,  a  large  and  antient  structure,  consists  of  a  nave 
with  side  aisles  and  a  choir  or  chancel ;  it  bas  a  tower 
and  spire  at  the  south-west  angle,  and  a  colonnade  or 
portico,  which  occupies  the  whole  front.  The  churoh 
contains  several  stalls  of  neat  workmanship,  a  wooden 
screen  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  or  James  I.,  a  neat  Gothic 
font,  and  some  fragments  of  fine  painted  glass  in  the 
windows.  St.  Lawrence's  church  is  small,  and  almost 
choked  up  with  the  surrounding  houses.    For  ecclesiastical 

Purposes  this  parish  is  united  with  that  of  St.  John.  All- 
aints'  church  is  of  Grecian  Ionic  architecture,  and  has 
been  much  admired ;  it  contains  the  monuments  of  Car- 
teret, the  circumnavigator,  and  of  Bryan  Edwards,  the  hu- 
torian  of  the  West  Indies.  These  churches  are  all  in  High 
Street.  St.  Michael's,  the  most  antient  of  any  in  the  lown, 
is  in  the  west  part  of  the  toyvn,  in  a  square  (formerly  the 
fish-market)  of  which  it  forms  the  east  side  ;  it  has  a  tower 
between  the  nave  and  chancel;  there  are  several  Norman 
portions  and  some  of  later  date;  the  windows  are  chiefly  of 
perpendicular  character.  This  church  has  an  antient  font 
of  Norman  character,  and  the  monument  of  Chancellor 
Wriothesley.  St.  Mary's  church  in  the  suburbs,  east  of  the 
town,  was  rebuilt  in  the  last  century  on  the  fuundntions  of 
the  older  structure,  which  yet  appear  a  few  feet  above 
ground :  its  large  burial-ground  is  the  principisl  place  of 
interment  for  the  town.  There  is  a  proprietary  episcopal 
chapel  (St.  Paul's)  in  All  Saints'  parish,  erected  a  few  years 
since ;  tbe  architecture  is  Gothic,  and  the  '  Clergy  List'  con- 
tains a  notice  of  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  Jesu?* 
free  chapel. 

There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  including 
one  each  for  Independents,  Baptists,  Quakers,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  Wesley  an  Methodists. 

The  corporation  have,  besides  tbe  Guildhall,  a  handsome 
audit-house,  a  borough  gaol,  and  a  debtors'  prison.  Tberti 
are  several  places  of  amusement,  a  theatre,  and  two  sets  of 
assembly-rooms,  a  racecourse,  a  subscription  reading-room, 
circulating  libraries,  billiard-rooms,  and  bathing-rooms; 
and  a  botanic  garden.  There  are  scarcely  any  remains  of 
the  antient  castle,  but  a  tower  has  been  erected  on  the  site 
and  from  the  materials  of  the  antient  keep. 

Southampton  was  antiently  a  place  of  great  trade;  wool 
and  tin  were  exported  ;  but  it  declined  very  much  when  the 
export  of  wool  was  prohibited,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  it  revived ;  but  tbe  improvement, 
though  considerable,  was  not  to  be  compared  with  its  in- 
crease during  the  present  century,  in  which  it  has  trebled 
its  population.  It  is  much  frequented  as  a  watering- 
place.  The  harbour,  which  is  secure,  affords  good  anchor- 
age. Ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on,  though  Um 
vessels  built  are  chiefly  small ;  and  considerable  docas  an  m 
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eourse  of  construction.  Timber  is  imported  from  the  Baltic 
tnd  nrom  Atnerica ;  coals,  of  which  a  great  quantity  is  sent 
np  the  country  as  i^r  at  Salisbury,  from  the  north  of  Eng- 
land ;  stone  from  the  western  counties ;  and  vrine  and 
brandy  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France.  Tiiere  is  a  ecu- 
Biderable  Irish  trade.  There  are  a  custom-house  and  four 
banliing  establishments.  The  port  of  Southampton  extends 
to  Christchiirch  westward,  aiiu  nearly  to  Portsmouth  east- 
ward. The  customs  produced  60,uuu/.  in  183U,  and  78,0Uli/. 
in  1 84U.  The  vessels  inwards  from  foreign  ports  with  cargoes 
in  1830  were  336,  tonnage  31,000;  outwards  184,  tonnage 
IS.OuO:  in  1841  (first  II  months),  inwards  620,  tonnage 
83.038;  outwards 247,  tonnage  50,444.  In  December,  I84I, 
the  mail  packet  steam-ships  to  the  West  Indies  commenced 
running,  of  which  14,  admeasuring  from  1600  to  2oii0  ions 
each,  are  destined  for  this  service.  They  aie  expvcted  to 
lea.1  to  a  considerable  extension  of  the  eommerce  of  South- 
ampton, already  the  largest  packet-port  in  the  kinf^dum. 
Passengers  to  tlie  Bast  embark  here,  there  being  a  direct 
communication  to  India  once  a  fortnight,  as  well  as  weekl), 
by  steamers,  to  Vigo,  Ojmrio,  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  and  Oibrultjr, 
and  daily  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  France,  and  the  Channel 
Islands. 

The  trade  of  Soulhamploii  is  promoted  by  the  Ando- 
Ter  Canal,  which  follows  the  valley  of  the  Anton,  and  by 
the  navigation  of  the  Itchen,  which  extends  to  Winchester. 
There  are  general  markets  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday ;  a  fish-market  every  day ;  and  two  yearly  fain,  at 
one  of  which  a  great  number  of  cattle  are  sola. 

Southampton  is  a  very  antient  borough:  the  earliest 
kn<'wn  charter,  which  issimplyounflimaiory.is  of  Henryll. 
The  borougli  limits,  which  are  coexten^ive  with  the  county  of 
the  town,  include  the  six  parishes  uf  All  Saints,  Holy  Rh'uod, 
St.  Lawrence,  St.  John  (united  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
to  St.  Lawrence),  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Mary,  and  the 
tithing  of  Portswood,  in  South  Bioneham  parish :  it  has 
one  sheriff  and  two  coroners,  besides  numerous  other  cor- 
porate officers.  Quarter-sessions  are  held;  a  court-luet 
nrom  time  to  time  by  adjournment,  and  a  civil  court 
fbr  mixed  and  personal  actions  of  unlimited  amount. 
Under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  the  borough  was 
divided  into  five  wards,  with  ten  aldermen  and  thirty  coun- 
cillors. The  revenue  of  the  corporation,  arising  from  rente, 
a  proportion  of  the  harbour  dues,  fines,  and  other  sources, 
Amounts  to  about  1500/.  p^r  annum.  The  borough  returns 
two  members  to  parliament,  which  privilege  it  has  exercised 
•ter  since  the  time  of  Edward  L ;  the  number  of  voters  in 
1835-36  was  1826,  viz.  581  ten-pound  householders,  20 
ourgesses,  540  scat  and  lot  voters,  and  85  persons  possess- 
ing more  than  one  qualification;  in  1841-42  the  Dumber 
was  1570,  vis.  1301  ten-pound  householders,  89  burgesses, 
4S0  scot  and  lot  voters,  and  314  persons  having  more  than 
«ne  qualification.  The  court  of  election  for  the  southern 
^vision  of  Hampshire  is  held  at  Southampton,  which  is 
■Iso  a  polling-station. 

The  living  of  /  U  Saints  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  400/.,  with  a  glebe-house ;  that  of  Holy  Rhood,  a 
vicarage,  of  the  d  aar  yearly  value  of  379/. ;  that  of  St.  Law- 
nnce,  a  rectory,  united  with  the  vicarage  of  St.  John,  of  the 
joint  clear  yearly  value  of  1 48/. ;  that  of  St.  Michael, a  vicar- 
age, of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  145/. ;  and  that  of  Sl  Mary, 
a  rectory ;  all,  except  Uie  last,  which  is  a  peculiar  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  are  in  the  archdeaconry  as  well  as 
in  the  diocese  of  Winchester. 

There  were,  in  1841,  three  iniknt-schools,  with  ISO  chil- 
dren; an  endowed  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward 
VI.;  another  endowed  school,  with  40  scholars  (boys),  10 
of  tbera  on  the  foundation ;  three  national  schools,  with 
abont  300  boys  and  girls;  one  Roval  British  school,  with 
SSO  boys  and  lOe  girls;  the  Holy  Rhood  parochial  school, 
with  80  girls;  a  school  in  the  workhouse;  and  an  adult 
sebool,  attached  to  Holy  Rhood  church,  with  firom  17  to  20 
idiolars.  The  school  of  the  Military  Asylum  has  been 
removed  to  Chelsea;  its  place  is  occupied  by  the  Surveying 
and  Mafiping  department  of  the  Ordnance  Office,  since  the 
late  fire  in  the  Tower.  There  are  about  70  private  boarding 
or  day  schools,  and  13  Sunday-schools  attached  to  various 
places  of  worship. 

Them  are  several  ranges  of  almshouses,  a  penitentiary  or 
reft)^  for  destitute  females,  a  dispensary,  and  several  other 
diarities.  Ur.  Isaac  Watu  was  a  native  of  this  town,  and 
WW  educated  at  the  grammar-school. 

Than  is  a  Meehames'  Ltstitution,  which  comprises  about 


300  members,  and  has  a  library,  reading-room,  and  ma« 
seum  attached  to  it.  Lectures  are  delivered  every  week 
during  the  winter.  There  is  also  a  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  which  has  its  museum  and  rooms,  where  lectures 
are  delivered  weakly  during  the  season.  Ad  Infirmary  has 
been  established,  which  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
gentlemen,  who  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  enlarge  it 
An  Harmonic  Society,  composed  of  amateurs,  ia  well  scp- 
ported. 

(Sir  H.  C.  Englefield's  Walk  round  Soulhamptnn ;  Beau- 
tie*  (j/"  England  and  ffale* ;  Report  of  Committionert  qf 
Municipal  Corporatinnt ;  other  ParUamentary  Paper*; 
Communirattoii/rom  Southampton.) 

SOUIHAMPI'ON,  COUNIT  OF,  tb«  nam^  io  legal 
proceed inu^t,  of  Hampshirb. 

SOUTHCOIT.  JOANNA,  was  born  in  Devonshire  about 
the  Year  1750.  of  humble  parents.  She  was  employed, 
chieliy  at  Exeter,  as  a  domestic  ser\'ant.  and  up  to  the  age 
of  forty  or  thereabouts  seems  to  have  aspired  to  no  higher 
occupation  ;  hut  having  joined  the  Meiiiodists,  and  become 
acquainted  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sanderson,  who  laid 
claim  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  notion  uf  a  like  preten- 
sion was  gradually  communicated  to  Joanna.  She  wrote 
prophecies,  and  she  dictated  prophecies,  sometimes  in 
prose  and  sometimes  in  rhymed  doggrel;  her  influ- 
ence extended,  and  the  number  of  her  followers  in- 
creased; she  announced  herself  as  the  woman  spoken  of 
in  the  12th  chapter  of  Revelation,  and  obtained  consi- 
derable sums  by  the  sale  of  seals  which  were  to  secure  the 
salvation  of  those  who  purchased  them.  Her  confidence 
increased  with  her  reputation,  and  she  challenged  the 
bishop  and  clergy  of  Exeter  to  a  public  investigation  of  hei 
miraciiluus  powers,  but  they  treated  ber  challenge  with 
contemptuous  neglect,  which  she  and  her  converts  imputed 
to  fear.  By  degrees  Exeter  became  too  narrow  a  stage  for 
her  performances,  and  she  came  to  London  on  the  invita- 
tion and  at  the  expense  of  Sliarp  the  engraver.  [Sharp, 
William.]  She  was  very  i'.literate,  but  wrote  numerous 
letters  and  pamphlets,  and  her  prophecies,  nearly  unintel- 
ligible as  they  were,  had  a  large  sale.  In  1803  slie  pub- 
lished '  A  Warning  to  the  whole  World,  from  the  sealed 
Prophecies  of  Joanna  Souibcott,  and  other  Communications 
given  since  the  Writings  were  opened  on  the  12ih  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1803,' Land.,  8vo.  In  1804  appeared  *  Copies  and 
Parts  of  Copies  of  Letters  and  Communications  written 
from  Joanna  Southcott,  and  transmitted  by  Miss  Townley 
to  Mr.  W.Sharp  in  London.'  In  1813-14  she  publisbea 
'  The  Book  of  Wonders,  in  Five  Parts,'  London,  8vo. ;  and 
also,  in  1814,  'Prophecies  concerning  the  Birtb  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  axtracted  from  the  works  of  Joanna 
Southcott,*  London,  8vo.  Of  the  Prince  of  Peace  she  an- 
nounced that  she  was  to  be  delivered  on  the  19ih  of  Octo- 
ber, 1814,  at  midnight,  being  then  upwards  of  60  years  of 
age.  There  was  indeed  the  external  appearance  of  preg- 
nane)', and  in  consequence  the  enthusiasm  of  ber  followers, 
who  are  said  to  have  amounted  at  that  lime  to  not  fewer 
than  100,000,  was  greatly  excited.  An  expensive  cradle 
was  made,  and  considerable  sums  were  contributed,  io 
order  to  have  other  things  prepared  in  a  style  worthy  of  the 
expected  Shiloh.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  0(.-tober.  a 
very  large  number  of  persons  assembled  in  the  street  where 
she  lived,  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  looked-for 
advent;  but  the  hour  of  midnight  passed  over,  and  the 
crowd  were  only  induced  to  disperse  by  being  informed  that 
Joanna  had  fallen  into  a  trance.  On  the  27th  of  Derem- 
ber,  1814,  she  died,  having  a  short  time  previously  declared 
that '  if  she  was  deceived,  she  was  at  all  events  misled  by 
some  spirit,  either  good  or  evil.*  Her  body  was  opened 
after  her  decease,  and  the  appearance  which  had  deceived 
her  followers,  and  perhaps  herself,  was  found  to  have  arises 
from  dropsy.  Dr.  Reece,  one  of  the  medical  men  by  whom 
she  had  been  examined,  and  who  bad  publicly  expnssed  his 
belief  in  her  pregnancy,  published,  *  A  correct  Statement 
of  the  Circumstances  that  attended  the  last  Illness  and  Death 
of  Mrs.  Southcott;  by  Richard  Reece,  M.D.,' London,  1815. 
The  number  of  her  followers  continued  to  be  very  great  ibr 
many  years  sfter  her  death ;  they  believed  that  thure  would 
be  a  resurrection  of  her  body,  and  that  she  was  still  to  be 
the  mother  of  the  promised  Shiloh.  Tbere  an  atiU  (1841) 
believers  in  Joanna  Southcott. 

SOUTHEND.    [Essex.]       ^ 

SOUTHERN,  THOMAS,  an  English  tlramatist,  was 
bora  at  OxmantowD,  in  the  county  of  DaUin,  in  I6S0    Be 
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«it  admitted  atndent  of  Trinity  Collage,  Dablin,  in  bis 
wventeentb  year,  March  13,  1676,  and  in  1678  entered  the 
Middle  Temple,  London.     Preferring  poetry  to  law.  be 
became  a  papular  writer  of  playi,  the  flnt  of  which  was  the 
'  Pertian  Prince,'  acted  in  168 J:  in  the  cbaracler  of  the 
Loyal  Brother  in  this  drama,  a  compliment  to  the  Duke  of 
York  wu  intended,  according  to  the  biogi«pher  of  Southern, 
in  the  Life  prefixed  to  bis  work*,  1774.    At  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Monmouih'i  landing.  Southern  served  in  the  kind's 
armv  as  ensign  in  Lord  Ferrert'g  reeiment,  and  wm  after- 
wards presented  with  a  company  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
to  whom  be  had  been  recommonued  by  Colunei  Sarsfield. 
At  the  duke's  request  he  wrote  the  '  Spartan  Dame,'  which 
however  was  not  acted  till  1721.    For  the  copyright  of  this 
play  be  received   120/..  a  large  sum  in  those  days.    Altar 
(]uittiiig  the  army.  Southern  continued  to  write  plays,  en- 
joying f{reat  popularity  as  an  author,  and  living  on  terms  of 
mtimacy  with  those  of  his  contemporaries  moat  distingutsbad 
for  wit  or  rank.    Dryden,  for  whom  be  finished  the  play  of 
'  Claomenes,'  and  aAerwards  Pope,  were  among  bis  friends. 
Southern  died  May  26,  1746,  at  a  very  advanced  use. 

In  the  delineation  of  character,  the  conduct  of  plots,  and 
all  the  niceties  of  dramatic  art.  Southern  shows  but  little 
skill ;  he  is  neither  imaginative,  as  were  the  elder  English 
drainatiits,  nor  witty  in  his  comic  dialogues,  like  Congreve 
and  others,  his  contemporaries.    But  bis  language  is  pure, 
and  free  from  afiectaiion ;  bis  verse  has  a  pleasant  fluency, 
and  he  lias  been  successful  in  the  expression  of  simple  and 
natural  pathos,  particularly  in  the  laat  scenes  of  the  '  Fatal 
Marriage,'  a  tragedy  which  has  been  much  and  deservedly' 
admired,  and  which  was  popular  on  the  stage  in  the  last 
century,  under  the  title  of '  Isabella.'    Some  of  bis  plays 
were  published  by  Touson,  17'ZI,  IZmo.;  a  complete  edition 
of  bis  works  in  1774;  they  consist  of  comedies,  and  of  tra- 
gedies with  an  infelicitous  mixture  of  comic  scenes.    There 
IS  a  short  accountof  Suuthern  preBxed  to  this  edition,  and 
in  the  preface*  to  the  pUys  are  a  few  particulars  of  bis  life, 
staled  by  himself.     He  is  wronKly  inserted  in  the  *  Atbens 
Oxonienses'  by  Wood.  See  hi»  Life  in  tliat  work.  ed.  Bliss, 
where  will  be  fuurda  letter  from  Southern  to  Dr.  Rawlio- 
lon,  denying  tliat  be  ever  was  at  Oxford.   See  alw  Malene, 
'  Life  of  Dryden.' i.,  176. 
SOUTHaATB.    [MiDDLBSKx] 
SOUTHWARK.  one  of  the  d.visions  of  the  metropolis 
of  England,  exieudinK  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Thames,  opposite  the  city  of  London.    As  ifaia  pari  of  the 
metropolis  is  included  in  the  general  description  gireti  else- 
where [Lohoo.h],  wa  have  liere  only  to  add  soma  partioukra 
of  its  lu<-al  history. 

The  Hat,  which  is  bounded  on  three  siiles  by  the  Thames, 
in  the  bend  which  it  makes  between  Greenwich  and  Vaux- 
halL  was  uriginally  ovardowad  by  the  tide,  and  brmed  a 
large  marsh  extending  to  the  fot>i  of  the  eminences  which 
skirt  the  fourth  (i.«.  the  south)  side.  It  is  probable  that 
this  spa<-a  was  banked  in  liy  tbe  Romans  so  as  to  secure  it 
from  being  overttowed ;  and  Rumau  remains  which  iiavo 
been  dug  up  in  St.  George's  Fields  anil  in  uiber  places  in 
Suuibwaria  or  iia  oeigbbourbuod,  indicate  that  they  bad  a 
settlement,  of  some  kind  tliare.  As  Putleuay  says  that  Lon- 
don was  in  the  territory  af  tbe  Caniii  (Kivnoi),  it  baa  been 
inferred  that  it  was  on  the  south  side  oi  tbeXbamaa;  but 
this  opinion  has  been  very  generally  rejuoied,  as  contrary  lo 
alt  the  evialaooe.  It  is  probable  thai  on  tlia  site  of  Soutb- 
wark  there  was  a  suburb  of  Loudon,  will)  whiob  it  oommu- 
nica.eil  by  a  ferry  near  the  site  of  the  old  bridge.  At  tins 
ferry  ibc  grreat  road  Walling  Street  crossed  tbe  Tliames. 

In  the  early  pert  of  the  Saxon  times  there  is  no  notiee  of 
any  tewu  or  other  plaoe  on  this  spot ;  but  a  tradition  of  Bar- 
tholomew Liiuied,  or  Fowie,  last  prior  of  St.  Mary  Overie, 
prenerved  by  Slow  iSurvty  of  LoJuUm,  book  i.,  c  Kiii.), 
notices  that  the  profits  uf  the  ferry  were  devoted  by  tbe 
owner, '  a  maiden  nained  Mary,'  to  tbe  fousdation  and  en- 
dowment of  a  nunuery,  or  '  bouse  uf  sisters,'  afterwards 
convened  into  a  oullege  of  priests,  by  whom  a  bridge  of 
timber  was  built,  which  with  the  aid  of  tlie  citixens  was 
afterwards  eea«ertad  into  one  of  stone.  If  tbis  tradition  is 
entitled  to  credit  (which  Maitland  denies.  Hut.  4if  London, 
ooiik  i.,  c.  viL),  it  vauld  carry  back  the  time  of  the  foundation 
of  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  Overie  to  a  much  earlier  period 
than  any  existing  historical  notice  of  Soutbwark :  and  how- 
ever doubtful  the  claim  of  the  priests  to  the  honour  of 
building  the  bridge  may  be,  we  think  the  tradition  may  be 
Udua  a*  fiur  •nuoot  of  the  early  fonitdatien  of  a  raligiona 


bouse,  and  of  iti  endowment  with  thb  profits  of  tlw  tbm 
existing  ferry.    In  a.i>.  993,  Anlaf,  king  of  Norway,  sailed 
up  the  river  as  far  as  Stane  (Staines)  (_Saxon  Chron-h  fnm 
which  it  has  been  inferred  that  there  was  no  bridge  between 
Lindon  and  Southwark  ;    but  tbis    inference    is    hardly 
authorised  by  subsequent  events.    In  A.a  994  there  wu  a 
bridge  which  obstructed  the  flight  of  Sweyo'a  forces  when 
he  attacked  London,  and  was  repulsed  by  the  citisena. 
(Willielm.  Malmesb.,  DeGettit  Renum  Anglor,  lib.  ii. ;  and 
Sax.  Chron.)  In  aj>.  1016,  when  Canute  attacked  London, 
the  bridge  formed  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  bis  fleet, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  it  he  dug  a  trench  on  tbe  south  side, 
by  which  he  dragged  his  ships  to  the  west  side  of  the  bridge. 
{Sax.  Chron.)    In  the  account  of  these  transactions  there 
is  no  mention  of  Southwark;  yet  there  must  have  been 
some  defence  for  the  south  end  of  the  bridge;  and  in  A-o. 
1023,  we  read  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  that  '  on  tlw  sixth 
day  before  the  ides  of  June,  the  illustrious  king  (Cnut,  or 
Canute),  and  the  archbishop  (Egelnotb  of  Canterbury),  and 
tbe  diocesan  bishsps,  and  the  earls,  and  very  many  otliets, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  carried  by  ship  bis  holy  coif  se  (m. 
the  body  of  Aelfeah,  or  Alpbege,  saint  and  martyr)  over  the 
Thames  to  Suihgeweorke.  or  Suuthwark,  on  its  way  to  Can- 
terbury.   This  is,  we  believe,  the  earliest  distinct  mention 
of  the  place.  In  a.d.  1US2,  Godwin,  then  in  rebellion  against 
Edward  tbe  CunfesKor,  came  with  his  fleet  to  Soutbwark, 
and   passing  the  bridge  without  opposition,  proceeded  to 
attack  tlie  king's  navy  which  lay  at  Westminster ;  but  boa- 
tilities  were  averted  by  the  offer  uf  peace.    At  this  time, 
Southwark  bad  a  harbour  for  ships  (St.  Saviour's  dock?) 
and  a  monastery  or  church  (St. Mary  Overie?),  bolh  belong- 
ing to  the  king.    Soutbwark  was  burned  by  William  tbe 
Conqueror,  when  the  citizens  uf  London,  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  closed  their  gales  against  him.    In  'Domesday' 
the  name  appears  under  the  form  Sudwerche. 

The  wooden  bridge  which  connected  Suuthwark  with 
London  was  burned  in  a  Ore  which  oonsumed  great  pert  of 
the  city  (a.d.  1 136).  It  was  liuwever  repaired  in  a  few  >ears 
afierwards;  and  in  aj}.  1 163  still  mure  iboruugbly  restored. 
It  is  probable  that  the  charge  of  these  repairs  led  to  the 
erection  of  a  more  stable  fabiic  of  i>lone  (a-O.  1176-12U9>, 
which  remained  till  wiibiii  the  last  few  years.  The  old 
timber  bridge  appears  tu  have  been  opposite  Botolph  Wbarf, 
midway  between  the  Cuslom-Huuse  anil  the  present  bridge: 
the  former  stone  bridge  was  between  the  timber  bridge  and 
the  present  one,  at  ihe  foot  of  Fii^h  Street  Uill.  In  order 
to  the  erection  of  the  stone  bridge,  a  new  channel  was  cut 
for  the  stream,  so  as  to  lay  the  naiural  bed  uf  the  river 
nearly  dry.  It  appears  that  the  bridge  was  not  at  first 
whully  om-.upied  with  houses,  for  in  a.d.  1395  there  was  a 
tournament  held  on  it  Slow  infers  from  this  that  there 
were  iben  no  houses  at  all  on  the  bridge,  but  such  an  in- 
ference IS  by  nu  means  necessary,  in  a.o.  1-17 1  there  were 
bouses, several  being  burned  by  ihe  Bastard ui  Fauconbridge. 
There  appears  to  have  been  from  the  first  a  drau linilge,  so 
as  to  allow  the  passage  of  vessels  abxvc  bridge :  alsu  a  cliapel 
on  tbe  east  side ;  and  two  lowers  fur  defence,  one  at  tlie 
south  end  of  the  bridge,  and  the  other  at  the  north  end  of 
the  drawbridge.  The  bridge  undrrwent  many  alieratiuna 
and  sustained  many  injuries  before  its  final  removal.  The 
most  remarkable  al'eralions  were  ihe  reiuuval  of  the  draw- 
bridge and  Ihe  clearing  away  of  the  houses  and  other  build- 
ings: tbe  last  alieraiiou  took  pSare  a.o.  17i6.  Tbe  bridge 
itself  was  taken  down  in  1831,  after  the  opening  of  the 
present  Lundun  Bii'lge. 

In  AD.  l2l3Suutbwark  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire;  and 
the  flames  liaving  communicated  lo  tbe  nurtbern  end  of  tbe 
bridge,  a  number  of  tbe  inhatiitants  of  Londun,  wlio  had 
come  to  assist  in  putting  out  the  fire,  were  destroyad  by  it 
or  drowned  in  tbeir  attempts  to  escape :  abuut  3UUU  are  said 
to  have  perisheiL  In  kJt.  1327  Southwark  was,  by  charter 
of  Edward  IIL,  in  the  first  year  of  hia  reign,  given  to  tbe 
city,  great  inconvenience  having  been  found  to  arise  from 
iu  afloiding  a  refuge  to  offenders  of  various  kinds.  The 
city  «u  to  pay  to  tbe  Exchequer  a  yearly  sum  of  I U/.  as  fee- 
farm  rent.  Though  in  tbis  giant  it  is  called  a  '  village,'  it 
must  have  been  of  considerable  sixe ;  fur  ii  bad  four  parish 
churches — Si.  Mary's,  a  chapel  of  the  great  conventual 
church  of  St.  Mary  (Jver-tbe-Rie  (or  water) ;  St.  Margaret's, 
where  the  town-ball  now  stands;  -St.  Oiave's;  and  St. 
George's;  besides  the  priory  and  church  of  Sl  Mary  Over- 
the-Rie  (or  Overy),  for  tbe  canons  of  St.  Augustin;  the 
hospital  of  St.  Thomas ;  t«v>  prisons,  the  King's  Beneh  and 
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llie  Manhaltea ;  and  the  houses  of  several  prelates,  nobles, 
nr  abbots.  Near  it  were  the  villages  of  Rotberhitbeor  Red- 
riffe ;  Bermondsey,  with  its  Cluniac  priory  (afterwards  an 
abbey);  and  Walworth;  and  the  market-town  of  Lambeth, 
the  residence  of  the  primate,  and  in  the  parish  of  which,  at 
Kennington,  was  a  royal  palace. 

In  A.D.  1381  the  insurgent  populace,  under  Wat  Tyler, 
took  possession  of  Southwark,  broke  open  the  prisons  and 
released  the  prisoners,  and  destroyed  the  *  stews'  or  brothels 
on  Bankside,  which  were  farmed  of  the  city.  They  then, 
by  threats  of  burning  Southwark,  obliged  the  lord  mayor  of 
London  to  admit  them  into  the  ciiy,  where  they  committed 
groat  excesses.  In  Cade's  insurrection  (a.d.  1450),  South- 
wark was  again  occupied  by  the  rebels,  who,  by  intimidation, 
forced  their  way  into  the  city.  Twenty  years  anerwards  (a.d. 
1471),  Southwark  was  seized  by  the  Bastard  of  Fauconbridge. 
He  attempted  to  storm  the  bridge,  but  was  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter.  In  aj>.  1554  Southwark  was  occupied  by 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  wan  joined  by  the  townsmen  ;  but 
he  could  not  gain  admission  into  London.  It  appears  from 
these  events  that  Southwark  was  destitute  of  fortiflcations. 

In  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  Southwark  appears  to  have  con- 
sisted of  a  line  of  street  extending  from  the  bridge  nearly 
to  where  is  now  the  Kind's  Bench,  formerly  called  Long 
Southwark ;  Kent  Street,  then  the  high  road  to  Dover,  and 
of  which  only  the  part  near  St.  George's  Church  was  lined 
with  houses ;  a  line  of  street,  including  Tooley  (i.e.  St. 
Olave's)  Street,  extending  from  the  bridge  foot  to  Rother- 
hithe  Church ;  another  line  of  street,  running  westward  by 
Bankside  to  where  the  Blaekfriars  Road  now  stands ;  and 
Bermondsey  Street,  branching  off  from  Tooley  Street  to 
Bermondsey  church.  Except  near  St.  Mary  Overy's  (now 
St.  Saviour's)  Church,  there  were  scarcely  any  back  or  cross 
streets.  Near  Bankside  were  the  bishop  of  Winchester's 
palace,  the  Globe  theatre,  the  '  stews,'  before  spoken  of 
(which  were  however  suppressed  at  the  Reformation!,  and 
two  bear-t;ardens  for  baiting  bulls  and  bears.  The  villages 
of  Lambeth,  Kennington,  Newington,  and  Walworth  were 
then  separated  by  open  fields. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.,  Southwark  was  included 
Mrithin  the  circuit  of  the  fortifications  erected  by  order  of 
parliament  Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
it  had  considerably  extended.  The  houses  on  the  east  side 
of  Blackman  Street  extended  to  Newington  and  Walworth, 
which  were  thus  united  to  the  metropolis ;  but  St.  George's 
Fields,  on  the  opposite  side,  still  remained  open.  Back 
streets  had  been  formed  on  each  side  of  the  High  Street  as 
far  as  St.  (jreorge's  Church.  In  the  early  part  of  the  follow- 
ing century  the  buildings  extended  along  the  river  bank  to 
Lambeth;  and  Rotherhithe  Street  was  continued  to  and 
even  beyond  Cuckold's  Point,  where  the  river  bends  to 
the  southward.  Later  ttill,  the  opening  of  Blaekfriars 
Bridge  led  to  the  formation  of  Oreat  Surrey  Street ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  century  St.  George's  Fields  were 
enclosed  and  laid  out  in  new  streets.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  Lambeth  Marsh,  which  for- 
merly separated  Southwark  from  Lambeth,  has  been  covered 
with  new  streets  and  buildings;  and  in  every  direction 
Southwark  has  spread,  till  it  has  united  with  the  surrounding 
villages,  from  Greenwich  to  Battersea,  and  combined  them 
into  one  large  town,  forming  the  southern  division  of  the 
metropolis,  and  having  a  population  of  300,000,  of  which 
town  Southwark  may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus. 

Since  its  annexation  to  the  city,  its  ecclesiastical  divisions 
have  become  more  numerous.  The  two  parishes  of  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Mvrgaret  have  indeed  been  united  into  one, 
of  which  (he  fine  old  priory  church  of  St.  Mary  Overie, 
better  known  as  St.  Saviour's,  is  the  parish  church ;  but 
the  parish  of  Christ  Church  has  been  formed  From  this  united 
one  of  St.  Saviour;  and  within  the  last  year  or  two,  a  new 
distriet  church,  St.  Peter's,  in  Park  Street,  Bankside,  in 
the  same  parish  (St.  Saviour's),  has  been  completed.  St 
John's,  Horslydown,  hw  been  formed  out  of  St.  Olave's, 
and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  church  has  become  parochial. 
That  part  of  St.  Saviour's  parish  of  which  Christ  Church 
parish  was  formed,  appears  not  to  hare  been  included  in  the 
grant  to  the  city  of  London,  which  probab'y  comprehended 
only  the  king's  manor  of  Southwark,  from  which  that  of 
Christ  Church  (antiently  the  manor  of  Paris  Garden)  was 
distinct  Another  portion  of  St.  Saviour's  parish,  '*  the  Clink 
Liberty,'  belongs  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  appoints 
a  steward  and  bailiff,  and  appears  never  to  have  been  frranted 
to  the  dty. 


The  giant  ot  Sdward  III.  appear*  only  to  have  eoovayad 
tc  the  city  the  lordship  of  the  manor :  this  Jnriadietion  was 
augmented  by  new  privileges  in  subsequent  reigns;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edwara  VI.,  Southwark  was  by  letters  patent 
incorporated  with  the  city,  and  coritituted  the  ward  of 
Bridge  Without  Certain  lands  were  excepted  fh>m  this 
arrangement,  as  Southwark  Mansion  and  Park,  belonging 
to  the  king.  The  ward  appears  never  to  have  been  repre- 
sented in  the  Common  Council,  nor  do  the  inhabitant],  now 
elect  their  alderman.  Tlie  senior  alderman  of  London  is 
always  alderman  of  this  ward,  and  on  his  death  the  next  in 
seniority  succeeds.  He  has  no  ward  duties  to  perform.  In 
the  article  London  [vol.  xiv.,  p.  117]  this  is  said,  but  not 
accurately,  to  be  the  case  with  the  alderman  of*  Bridge' 
Ward.  There  is  a  Bridge  Ward  Within,  which  is  properly 
a  part  of  the  city ;  and  Bridge  Ward  Without,  which  com- 
prehends Southwark.  The  alderman  of  Bridge  Ward 
Within  has  the  same  duties  as  any  other  alderman.  The 
city  of  London  appoints  a  high-  bailiff  and  steward  for  South- 
wark, but  the  co-'nty  magistrates  for  Surrey  exercise  juris- 
diction in  several  matters:  it  is  also  in  the  district  of  the 
metropolitan  police. 

Southwark  is  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  has  sent  two 
representative*  to  parliament  uninterruptedly  from  23  Ed- 
ward I.  It  '»  by  Londoners  colloquially  termed  *  The 
Borough.'  By  the  Boundary  Act,  the  Clink  Liberty,  and  the 
parishes  of  '  'hrist  Church,  Bermondsey,  and  Rotherhithe, 
have  been  added  to  it  for  parliamentary  purposes.  The 
number  of  voters  on  the  register  in  1835-6  was  5388;  in 
1839-40,  SJ47,  vis.  4096  ten-pound  householders,  and  951 
scot  and  lot  voters. 

The  borough  as  thus  enlarged  comprehends  an  important 
manufacturing  and  commercial  district  Along  the  waterside 
there  are  numerous  wharfs,  and  various  establishments 
which  are  necessary  for  the  eonitruction,  equipage,  aud 
freight  of  vessels.  A  considerable  hat-manufacture  is 
carried  on  in  St.  Saviour's  parish  and  in  Bermondsey,  in 
which  latter  there  are  a  number  of  tanners  and  curriers. 
Southwark  is  the  chief  place  of  business  of  those  connected 
with  the  hop-trade ;  the  largest  porter  brewery  in  London, 
and  indeed  in  the  world  (Messrs.  Barclay  and  Co.'sX  and  a 
very  extensive  vinegar>yard  (Messrs.  Potts'),  are  included 
within  it 
(Slaw's  London;  Manning's  Swrreif;  Pariiamentary 
lert ;  &c.) 

-OUTHWELL.  [NoTTiNQHAxsBiRB  ] 
SOUTHWELL,  ROBERT,  descended  from  an  antiem 
family  in  Norfolk,  was  born  in  1560.  He  was  educated  on 
the  (Jontinent,  and  in  1578  entered  the  Society  of  Jesuits 
at  Rome.  In  1589  he  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  Eng- 
lish Jesuits'  College  in  that  city,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
sent  to  England  as  a  missionary.  He  resided  chiefly  with 
Anna,  countess  of  Arundel,  who  was  imprisoned  in  tbe 
Tower  of  London,  and  died  there.  Southwell  was  appre- 
hended in  July,  1592,  and  was  strictly  examined  by  Queen 
Elizabeth's  agents  as  to  a  supposed  plot  against  the  queen's 
government.  No  disclosures  oould  be  obtained  from  him, 
and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  he  was  ten  times  subjected  to  tbe  torturr. 
At  length  he  admitted  that  he  was  a  Jesuit,  and  that  be 
came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  proselytes  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  By  an  act  passed  in  1 585  (S7 
Etiz.,  c  2)  an  Englishman  who  was  a  Jesuit  and  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  deelared  to  be  guilty  <d 
treason.  It  was  probably  under  this  act  that  on  the  20tn  of 
February.  1995,  he  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Our  authorities  however  do  not  state  what 
was  the  precise  charge  against  him,  but  he  was  found  guilty, 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  on  the  following  day  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn.  His  demeanour  was  firm,  he  declared  that 
he  was  proud  to  profess  himself  a  Jesuit,  and  thanked  God 
that  he  bad  been  called  upon  to  suffer  martyrdom.  In  the 
'Gentleman's  Magazine,'  vol.  67,  there  is  a  notice  of  his 
life,  with  a  copious  list  of  his  works.  His  writings,  which 
are  both  in  prose  and  verse,  were  onee  very  popular  amon; 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  writes  rather  elegant  Bngluh 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  the  matter  will  hardDy 
repay  the  trouble  of  perusal,  at  least  to  Protestants. 

Southwell's  principal  works  are  the  following : — 'A  (in- 
solation to  Catholics  imprisoned  on  account  of  Religion.' 
and  a '  Supplication  to  Queen  Elizabeth,'  London,  1593; 
'  St.  Peter's  Complaint;  with  other  Poems,'  1593 ; '  MMonia ; 
or  Certain  excellent  Poems  and  Spirituail  Hymna,'  1  US, 
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4to..  1600, 4tOv  1630. 1690, 1634, 12mo. ;  '  The  Triumph  over 
Death,'  1699,  1596;  'A  Short  Rule  of  Good  Life,'  8vo.; 
*  Mary  Magdalen's  Funeral  Tean,'  1609 ;  *  Epiitle  of  Com- 
fort to  those  Catholics  vho  lie  under  Restraint,'  1 60S,  8vo. ; 
'  Peter's  Complaint,'  Mary  Magdalen's  Tears,'  and  the 
'Triumph  over  Death,'  were  printed  together  in  8vo., 
London.  1620. 

SOUTHWELL,  NATHANIEL,  became  a  Jesuit  in 
1624.  and  twenty-four  years  afterwards  was  made  secretary 
to  the  general  of  the  Order,  which  office  he  held  during 
seventeen  years.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1676,  in  which  year 
he  publi^ihed  his  continuation  of  the  Jesuits'  Library,  ■  Bib- 
liotlieca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu,  Opus  inchoatura  k 
R.P.  Petro  Ribadeneira,  et  productum  ad  Annum  1609; 
continuatum  IL  Philippo  Aleeambe  ad  Annum  1643;  re- 
cognitum  et  productum  ad  Annum  1675,  k  Naihanaelo 
Sotwello,'  Rome,  1676,  fblio.  Southwell's  continuation  is 
considered  inferior  to  that  of  Ale^ambe.  The  work  was 
afterwards  continued  by  Oudin,  who  commenced  his  task 
in  1 733,  and  performed  it  to  the  general  satis&ction  of  the 
Society. 

SOtJTHWOLD.    [Sdftolk.] 

SOUZA,  MANUEL  FARIA  E,  was  bom  at  Souto  in 
Portugal,  1390,  of  a  noble  and  antient  family.  He  mani- 
fested great  precocity,  and  when  nine  years  old  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Braga,  where  he  distinguished  himself.  In 
1605  he  was  taken  as  secretary  by  one  of  his  powerful  rela- 
tions, and  then  commenced  his  diplomatic  education.  In 
1618  he  married  and  went  to  Madrid;  but  though  well 
recommended,  his  rough  manner  hinrlered  his  advancement 
at  court.  In  1632  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy,  under  the 
Marquis  Castel  Rodrigo,  to  Rome,  where  his  learning 
attracted  the  attention  of  Urban  VIII.  and  the  men  of 
letters  at  the  pontiflral  court.  Having  some  quarrel  with 
the  marquis,  hequitted  him  and  returned  to  Spain;  but  be 
was  arrested  at  Barcelona  by  order  of  the  marquis,  and  was 
only  released  by  the  powerful  intercession  of  some  friends. 
He  then  renounced  politics,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  literature.  Such  was  his  activity,  tbat  he  himself  states 
that  he  daily  wrote  forty-eight  pages,  each  pa|;e  containing 
thirty  lines ;  and  he  possessed  such  rhetorical  facility,  that 
in  one  day  he  could  compose  a  hundred  addresses  of  con- 
gratulation and  condolence,  all  different  from  each  other. 
(Bouterwek,  Hift.  qflhrt.  Lit.,  278.)  He  obtained  a  small 
pension  from  Philip  IV.  and  the  cross  of  chevalier;  but  to 
his  pen  he  trusted  for  subsistence.  He  died  in  1649,  at 
Maclrid.  His  manners  were  very  eccentric,  and  his  dress 
the  same ;  neither  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  uor  of  his 
friends  could  prevail  on  him  to  cut  off  the  immense  beard 
which  disfigured  him.  He  was  proud,  independent,  and 
vehement,  but  affectionate  and  amiable. 

As  a  poet,  Souza  ranks  high  in  Portugal,  though  most  of 
his  works  are  written  in  Spanish ;  but  bis  works  are  little 
relished  by  foreigners,  nor  have  they  been  translated.  His 
talents  were  vitiated  by  the  bad  taste  of  the  age.  He  was 
but  a  reflex  of  the  extravagaoeiea  and  conceits  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  Marino,  and  Gongora.  Prodigious  facility  and  fer- 
tility of  images  and  rhymes  he  certainly  displays,  but  they 
ire  of  themselvw  vices  when  not  corrected  by  a  reflned 
judgment.  Most  of  his  ideas  are  intolerably  fantastic,  as 
where  h»  speaks  of  the  '  ten  lucid  arrows  of  crystal  which 
vrere  darted .  from  his  Albania's  eyes.  Which  produced  a 
rubious  effect  on  bis  pain,  though  the  cause  was  crystal- 
line :' 

Pt«eh>Bdo  da  nu  mano*  psrafrinu, 
D«  eristal  diex  liui«Dt«i  jwaHdom, 
De  rubl  tiu  •!  vfeUi  un  mii  dolom 
81  de  AlbMla  lu  eauau  etliUlliiu.* 

And  yet    he  sometimes  hits  a  very  fanciful    image,  as 

'  where  he  says  of  his  mistress's  eyes, '  Love  has  written  my 
''  fate  in  the  beauty  of  those  eyes,  which  are  as  large  as  my 
'     pain  and  dark  as  my  destiny :' 

*  Ojof,  eo  cuya  hennoeara 
C^frd  ml  suerte  «l  Amor. 
h  Gimndet  eomn  mi  dolor, 

[  MifiM  como  mi  reBtorm.' 

■    But  when  we  add  that  he  wrote  six  hundred  sonnets, 
resides  eclogues,  and  all  in  this  strained  fanciful  style,  it 
,      Hay  be  conceived  how  tedious  his  works  become. 

As  a  critic  he  has  been  Ions;  revered  as  an  oracle,  *  de 
\  <er  venerado  por  Oraculo,'  says  Machado ;  but  an  inspection 
t  of  his  treatises  on  the  sonnet  and  on  poetry  will  show  the 
I  worthlessness  of  them.  They  are  curious  evidences  of  what 
^     a  nation  will  consent  to  as  regards  criticism.    Souza  also 


publishad  •  'Comnentaiv  on  the  Lusiad,'  which  is  intanstini 
for  the  same  cause  as  nis  treatises,  and  whi^  Bouterwek 
thinks  '  a  production  more  calculated  to  obscure  than  illus- 
ti«te  the  original.'  Souca's  wOrks  are : — 1,  *  Discursos  Mo> 
rale*  y  Politicos,' Madrid,  1623;  2, '  Commentarios  sobre 
la  Lusiada,'  1639 ;  3. '  Defensa  por  los  Commentarios  sobca 
la  Lusiada,'  1640;  4,  '  Rimas  varias  de  Luis  de  Camoes, 
oommentados  por  Manuel  de  Faria  y  Souza,'  Dsbon,  1685; 
5,*  Epitome  de  las  Historias  Portuguesas,'  1626;  6.  'Eu- 
fopea  Portugesa.'  1666 ;  7, '  Imperio  de  la  China,  y  Cultura 
Evangelica  por  los  Religiosos  de  la  Compania  de  Jesus»' 
1643;    8,  '  Fuente    de    Aganipe,    varias    Rimas,'    164S. 

(Bouterwek,  HUt.qf  Port.  Lit.;  Hevse,  Orundriu einer 
Getch.  der  Port.  Lit.;  Biog.  VttioerseUe;  Sismondi,  Lit.  du 
Midi.) 

SOUZA,  JEAN  DE.  born  at  Damascus  in  Syria.  1730. 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  He  came  to  Lisbon  with  some 
French  Capuchins  in  1750,  and  was  there  protected  by  the 
house  of  Saidanha.  Caspar  Saldanha  presented  him  to  the 
Marquis  of  Pombal,  who  appointed  him  as  interpreter  and 
secretary  to  the  embassy  which  Joseph  I.  sent  in  1773  to 
the  emperor  of  Marocco.  He  was  often  employed  in  sueh 
negociations,  and  aluays  acquitted  himself  with  credit.  The 
queen  having  founded  a  chair  for  the  Arabic  language  in 
tne  University,  she  named  Souza  professor,  and  be  composed 
for  it  the  Grammar  which  is  still  in  use.  He  was  made 
correspondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  re- 
tiring to  the  convent  of  Jesus,  died  there  January  -29111, 
1812.    {Biograrihie  VhiverteUe.) 

8OUZA-B0TELHO.  DOM  JOSE-MARIA,  bom  at 
Oporto,  9ih  March,  1758.  His  ftither  was  govemor-eenenl 
of  the  province  of  St  Paul  in  Brazil.  Souza  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Coimbra,  and  in  1 778  he  entered  the 
army,  where  he  served  till  1791.  He  was  then  nominated 
ambassador-plenipotentiary  to  Sweden.  From  Stockbdm 
he  passed  in  1796  to  Copenhagen  in  the  same  capaeity. 
His  father's  death  recalled  him  in  1799  to  Lisbon.  He  was 
next  sent  on  a  mission  to  England,  but  the  object  of  his 
mission  was  frustrated  by  the  French  not  admitting  him  to 
the  congress  at  Amiens  in  order  to  look  afler  the  interests 
of  Portugal.  On  the  general  peace  in  1 802,  Souza  went  to 
France  as  plenipotentiary,  and  stayed  there  till  1805,  where 
he  had  every  possible  exercise  for  his  diplomatic  ingenuity. 
It  was  a  paribus  position ;  and,  disgustea  with  public  affUn, 
he  resolved  to  confine  his  attention  to  literature,  for  whieh 
he  had  always  manifested  a  strong  disposition.  Camoens^ 
the  pride  of  Portugal,  had  ever  been  his  favourite  author, 
and  tie  resolved  on  producing  an  edition  of  his  works  which 
should  be  a  lasting  monument.  He  spared  neither  time, 
trouble,  nor  expense.  He  corresponded  with  all  the  learned, 
and  after  twelve  years'  labour  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
completing  it  in  1818.  He  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the  king 
of  Portugal,  a  mass  of  curious  bibliographical  researches, 
and  a  critique  on  Camoens,  where  in  his  editorial  enthusi- 
asm be  extols  Camoens  over  all  modem  poets,  and  even 
implies  that  he  equaU  Homer  and  Virgil.  He  formed  the 
project  of  writing  a  History  of  Pbrtugal,  but  his  declining 
health  only  allowed  him  to  finish  some  fragments  of  it 
He  died  in  1819.  (BiograpMg  de*  Omttmporaint ;  Heyse, 
Onmarit*,  &c ;  Biog.  Oniv.) 

SOVEREIGN.    fMoNBT.] 

SOVEREIGNTY.  St^/rmu*  is  a  low  Latin  word, 
formed  from  mpra,  like  *ubtranu»,  another  low  Latin 
word,  formed  firom  mbtra-  (Ducange  in  ev.)  These  words 
however,  though  they  do  not  belong  to  classical  Latinity, 
are  formed  according  to  thi  same  analogy  as  the  eiassieal 
word  tupemut  from  tuper.  From  nipramu  have  been 
derived  the  Italian  loprano  or  novroMO,  and  the  French 
touvercdn,  firom  the  latter  of  which  has  been  boirowed  the 
English  word  tovereign.  In  the  old  English  writers  the 
word  is  correctly  spelt  tovtrain  or  foeeretn  (Richardson  m 
V.) ;  the  received  orthography  seems  to  be  founded  on  the 
erroneous  supposition  tnat  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  is 
connected  with  reign,  regnum.  Milton  spells  the  word 
tnvran,  deriving  it  from  the  Italian ;  but  it  passed  into  our 
language  from  the  French. 

Having  explained  the  etymology  of  the  word  toeetagn, 
and  its  derivative,  tovereignty,  we  proceed  to  consider  the 
meaning  of  the  term  sovereignty  as  it  is  understood  by 
political  and  juridical  writers. 

In  every  society,  not  being  in  a  state  of  nature  or  aetata 
of  anarchy  [Anarchy],  some  person  or  persons  must  pee- 
sess  the  supreme  or  tonertign  power. 
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iThs  nwrlu  by  which  the  poHenion  of  the  tovereigit 
pover  may  be  iluttnguisbed  are  mainly  two,  the  one  poti- 
Uto  and  the  other  negative;  vis.: 

1.  A  habit  of  obMience  to  Mtme  determinate  person  or 
persona,  by  the  community  which  he  or  they  afleot  to 
govom. 

8.  The  absence  of  a  habit  of  obedience,  on  the  part  of 
the  same  person  or  persons,  to  any  person  or  govern- 
ment. 

Whenever  these  two  marks  meet  in  any  person  or  body 
of  persons,  such  perton  or  body  possesses  the  sovereign 
power ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  either  of  ibe  two  marks  be 
wanting,  the  person  or  body  is  not  sovereign.  For  example, 
the  local  government  of  Jamaica  or  Sydney,  being  in  the 
habit  of  obeying  the  English  parliament,  is  not  a  sovereign 
or  supreme  government ;  whereas  the  government  of  Tus- 
cany, or  the  Sutes  of  the  Church,  although  it  may  occa- 
sionally defer  to  the  wishes  of  Austria,  is  not  in  a  habit  of 
obedience  to  that  or  any  other  stale,  and  therefore  is  a  sove- 
reign government  Again,  a  body  of  persons  calling  them- 
selves a  government,  but  unable  through  their  weakness  to 
secure  the  habitual  obedience  of  the  people,  are  not  sove- 
reign, and  would  not  be  recognised  as  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment by  foreign  slates. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  moment 
at  which  a  babit  of  obedience  to  a  foreign  government 
ceases,  it  is  dilttcult  for  foreign  stales  to  determine  when 
they,  will  recognise  the  sovereigntv  of  a  territory,  once  da- 
pendent,  which  has  schieved  its  independence. 

The  sovereign  powers  include  all  the  powers  which  can 
be  exercised  by  a  government.  Tbey  include  the  legisla- 
tive power,  the  executive  power,  the  power  of  making 
prvriUgia  [I'AW ;  Lboisl&tio.m],  the  power  of  declaring 
peace  and  war,  the  power  of  concluding  treaties  with  foreign 
states,  and  the  power  of  instituting  inquiries. 

Hhe  sovereign  power  is  unlimited  by  any  legal  check  or 
eontrol.  The  aeouritie*  fur  its  beneficial  exercise  are  de- 
rived exclusively  from  the  balance  of  interests  and  the  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion. 

Sovereign  or  supreme  governments  are  divided  into  Mo- 
MABCBIBI  and  Rbfublics;  and  Rbpubucs  are  divided 
into  Amstocbacibb  and  Dbuocracibi. 

It  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  thought  that  the  sove- 
reignty resides  in  every  person  who  bears  the  name  of 
king;  in  other  words,  that  every  king  is  a  monarch.  Ae- 
ooruingly  those  kingdoms  jn  which  (be  king  is  not  strictly 
a  monarch  are  called '  limited  monarchies ;'  and  the  king  ia 
anppoeed  to  be  a  sovereign  wbuse  power  is  checked  or  con- 
trolled by  certain  popular  bodies;  whereas,  in  truth,  the 
sovereignty  is  dividea  between  the  king  and  the  popular 
body,  and  the  former  does  nut  possess  the  entire  sovereignly. 
This  sulyect  ia  further  explained  in  Monabcbt  '  and 
Royalty. 

A  sovereign  government  may  cease  to  exist  as  such  by 
becoming  a  subordinate  government  (as  was,  for  example, 
the  case  with  the  guvernmenis  of  ihe  islands  of  tlie  iSgean, 
conquered  by  Aibens,  and  the  governments  of  the  stales 
which  became  Roman  provinces),  or  by  its  dissolution,  in 
CMisequenee  of  a  successful  rebellion  of  its  own  autyects,  or 
anv  other  cause. 

The  subject  of  sovereignty  will  h»  found  beat  explained 
in  Mr.  Austin's  '  Province  of  Jurisprudence  determmed.' 
The  received  doctrines  upou  the  suhiect  will  likewise  be 
found  in  the  treatises  on  international  law.  Tlie  Ltviathun 
at  Hobbes  contains  a  very  ourrect  view  of  ihe  nature  of  sove- 
reignty, which  has  been  often  misunderaiood  and  misrepre- 
aanted  by  later  writers. 

SOW-THISTLK.    [Sonchus.1 

SOWING  AND  SOWING-MACHINES.  The  sow- 
ing  of  the  seed  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
most  important  operations  of  huAbandry.  Much  of  the 
■ucoess  of  ibe  future  crops  depends  on  the  time  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  seed  is  coraraitied  to  the  earih.  After 
the  land  has  been  well  prepared  by  judicious  tillage  and 
manuring,  many  accidents  and  circumstances  may  disappoint 
the  hope  of  the  farmer,  and  the  crop  may  be  scanty  or  fail 
altogeilier.  The  weather  and  the  seasons  are  not  under  his 
eontrol,  and  be  must  submit  to  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence with  pious  resignation ;  but  much  also  depends  on  his 
own  jud;'meat  and  skill.  If  he  selects  llie  best  seeds 
ehooees  tne  proper  season  for  sowing  them,  and  has  them 
carefully  distributed  and  properly  covered  wilh  earth,  as 
d>eir  nkture  requites  fix  the  meet  perfect  germination,  and 


thus  also  protects  them  from  thevoraflityof  Urdsor  inaeels. 

he  will  have  a  mvnh  Ereater  prospect  of  suocess,  under  all 
circumstances,  than  ifhe  were  careleu  or  negligent. 

The  most  common  mode  of  sowing  the  seed  is  by  acatter- 
ing  it  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  ploughed  surfacff,  as  it 
lies  in  ridges  from  the  plough.  The  harrows  follow,  and 
crumbling  down  the  ridges,  cover  the  seed  which  has  fiitlea 
in  the  hollows  between  tbem.  It  requires  an  experienced 
sower  to  BCiitler  the  exact  (quantity  over  a  given  surface, 
without  crowding  the  seed  in  one  spot,  ano  allowing  too 
great  intervals  in  another.  Hence  the  farmer  who  does  not 
himself  sow  the  seed,  invariably  chooses  the  most  expenenced 
and  skilful  labourer  to  perform  this  work.  Notwithstanding 
every  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  or  master, 
the  labourer  will  often  relax  and  become  careless,  and  the 
result  appears  only  when  it  it  too  lale  to  remedy  it.  This 
has  given  rise  to  the  various  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  invent  machines  for  si  wing  the  seed,  such  as 
should  insure  perfect  regulari'y.  Of  some  of  these  we  will 
now  give  a  snort  lecouot. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  these  machines  consisted 
in  a  hollow  cylinder,  with  one  or  more  rows  of  hdes  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  axis.  These  holes  can  be  stopped  in 
part  if  required.  The  seed  is  put  into  the  cylinder,  the 
length  of  which  is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  land,  or  stitch, 
which  it  is  desired  to  sow  at  a  time.  By  shaking  this  when 
held  horizontally  and  at  right  angles  to  the  path  of  the 
sower,  the  seed  is  scattered  with  oonHiderable  regularity : 
one  inconvenience  of  this  instrument  is  that  it  requires  to 
be  filled  frequently,  and  that  much  still  depends  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  operator.  Accordingly  it  was  very  soon  laid  by. 
The  idea  however  was  followed  up  and  improced  upon  in 
the  lowitig'borrow,  an  instrument  still  extensively  used  for 
sowing  grass-seeds.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  trough  placed 
on  the  n-ame  of  a  light  wheelbarrow.  An  iron  spindle,  fur- 
nished with  circular  bruslies  at  regular  intervabi,  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  trough,  and  is  turned  by  means  of 
simple  machinery  connected  with  the  wheel.  Opposite 
each  brush  is  a  brass  plate,  with  boles  of  different  sizes, 
which  can  be  partly  closed  by  means  of  a  circular  slide. 
Aecording  to  the  size  of  the  seed  to  be  sown  and  the  quan- 
tity to  be  scattered,  the  holes  are  opened  or  shut.  The  seed 
ia  put  into  the  trough,  which  has  a  cover  or  lid ;  and  by 
merely  wheeling  the  barrow  in  a  straight  line,  a  breadth  is 
aown  equal  to  the  length  of  the  trough,  usually  12  or  IS 
fe^  But  this  machine  lannot  cou\eniently  be  used  in 
windy  weather,  which  disperses  the  seeds  irregularly;  and 
it  is  very  little  superior  to  sowing  by  the  hand,  except  in  tbs 
case  of  small  seeds^  which  cannot  ao  well  be  spread  evenly 
by  the  hand. 

The  drill  husbandry  has  suggested  other  more  compli- 
cated machines,  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Drill.  The  principle  of  lhu»e  is  to  deliver  the  seed 
by  means  uf  funnels,  eaudi  corresponding  to  a  small  furrow 
made  by  a  coulier  placed  immediately  before  the  funnel; 
and  some  of  these  machines  perform  the  work  very  regu- 
larly and  sstisfaclorily.  As  the  inequalities  of  the  ground 
require  that  the  coulters  should  move  up  or  down,  to  allow 
for  these  inequalities,  the  seed  cannot  be  accuraiely  depo- 
sited at  a  given  depth ;  and  some  improvement  in  ibe  mode 
of  drilling  is  yet  desirable,  and  has  in  nome  measure  been 
eBecied.  The  patent  lever-driU  in  common  use  is  very  im- 
perfect in  its  work,  and  the  remedy  lies  in  the  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  preparation  of  the  surface.  When  this  is  effected, 
the  levers  may  be  sat  aside,  awl  a  much  simpler  drill,  such 
as  was  used  at  first,  may  replace  it.  The  object  is  to  make 
furrows  of  equal  depth  in  which  to  deposit  tlie  seed,  and  lo 
cover  this  uniformly.  The  lend  must  consequently  be  more 
carefully  prepared  by  repeated  harrowing  and  rolling,  till 
the  surface  resembles  the  seed-beds  in  a  garden.  A  ^imple 
drill,  which  makes  equidistant  furrows  at  a  given  depth, 
in  which  the  seed  drops  regularly,  will  then  do  better 
work  than  a  more  complicated  maehiiie;  but  if  still  greater 
accuracy  and  perfection  are  desired,  the  dibble  must  be  had 
recourse  to.  No  one  will  deny  that  seed  deposited  by  means 
of  a  dibble  ia  distributed  more  equally  and  covered  wuh  a 
more  equal  depth  of  soil  than  by  any  other  means,  and  that 
there  is  a  great  economy  of  seeil  in  this  mode  of  sowing; 
but  the  slowness  ofthe  operation,  and  the  number  of  bonds 
It  would  require  to  dibble  all  the  toed  on  a  large  farm,  have 
prevented  its  being  very  generally  adopted.  [Ar&blb 
Lano-J  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  invent  machines 
to  imitate  the  work  done  by  band  ia  dibblin|p  and  hitherto 
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with  no  marked  aueoets,  owing  chiefly  to  the  difltculty  of 
elearing  ibe  dibbles  from  the  adhering  soil,  and  making  a 
clean  hole,  and  also  of  letting  the  »eSi  fall  exactly  in  the 
dibble-holes.  Several  patents  have  lately  been  lakan  out 
for  dibbling-machlnes,  of  which  we  shall  only  notice  three. 
The  flrst  machine  consists  of  large  hollow  disks,  armed  at 
the  circumference  wiib  blunt  projections  or  knobs,  which 
make  a  deprosaion  in  ihe  surface  as  the  disk  revolves:  these 
knobs  are  bullow,  and  open  by  one  half  sliding  upwards  as 
the  knob  leaves  the  depression  it  has  made.  Tlie  seed 
which  has  been  deposited  in  the  hollow  knub  falls  into  the 
hole.  This  machine  is  said  to  do  its  work  well,  and  was  ex- 
hibiied  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
Lirerpool,  in  1841. 

Tlie  ne.Yt  is  Bradshaw's  patent,  which  is  not  so  generally 
known,  having  only  been  tried  by  the  inventor  and  his 
friends.  Here  the  dibbles  are  moved  up  and  down  by 
means  of  a  crank  or  excentric  circle,  and  are  twisted  in  the 

5 round  by  means  of  a  projection  from  the  shank  of  the 
ibble,  which  is  connected  with  the  frame  of  the  machine  ; 
and  when  the  dibble  is  moved  by  the  crank,  the  rod  is 
twisted  by  the  difference  in  the  motion  of  the  crank  and 
the  marhine.  The  seed  is  delivered  by  means  of  a  cylinder 
with  cavities  in  its  surface,  which  revolves  eery  near  the 
ground,  the  seed  beitii;  kept  in  these  cavities  by  a  leather 
bell,  which  only  lets  tbein  out  at  the  lowest  part. 

The  lost,  of  which  the  spAciflcation  was  only  enrolled  the 
%$th  Nov.,  1841,  and  is  somewhat  on  the  same  principle,  was 
invented  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  of  Winkfleld,  Berkshire. 
This  machine,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  at  Liverpool,  in  1841, 
is  thus  noticed  by  the  judges  of  the  implements  appointed 
by  that  Society : — 

'Tlie  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham.  of  Winkfleld.  Berkshire,  ex- 
hibited an  implement,  the  principal  object  of  which  is  to 
extend  and  improve  the  svstem  of  drilling  and  dibbling 
wheat,  beans,  &o.  It  is  chiefly  in  its  latter  capacity,  as 
a  dibbler  of  seed  and  manure,  that  we  shall  attempt  to 
give  a  slight  description  of  it.  Tlie  operative  part  of  the 
machine  is  suspended  upon  an  iron  carriage  baring  four 
wheels,  the  two  hinder  ones  being  fbst  upon  their  axle  and 
turning  with  it.  On  this  axle  is  a  spur-wheel,  giving  motion 
to  a  pinion  on  an  intermediary  axle,  which  carries  a  wheel 
geared  into  a  second  pinion  Qxed  on  its  axis,  having  six 
cranks  arranged  spirallr.  The  velocity  given  to  the  axis  is 
such  that  the  cranks  make  one  revolution  for  every  six  inches 
of  the  circumference  of  the  hind  wheels,  or  whatever  is  the 
distance  desired  between  dibble-holes.  The  radius  of  each 
crank  is  such  that  this  distance  shall  be  ei|ual  to  the  circum- 
ference  described  by  one  revolution.  Thus  the  space  de- 
■erihed  by  every  crank  coincides  with  that  passed  over  in 
the  same  time  by  the  hind  wheels ;  and  as  the  cranks  turn, 
during  the  half  of  a  revolution,  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  wheels,  the  result  of  this  compound  motion  is  a 
pause  or  rest  of  short  duration,  at  the  poin'  ^bere  the 
crank  in  its  rotation  commences  lo  retrograde  from  the  line 
of  progress  of  the  machine,  i^.  at  tlie  lowest  point,  and 
when  the  dibbles  are  in  tlie  ground.  The  crank  raises  the 
dibbles  up  and  down  by  means  of  connecting  rook  and  levers, 
which  double  the  vertical  without  increasing  the  horizontal 
motion ;  and  in  order  that  the  point,  when  in  the  ground, 
may  be  perfectly  stationary,  it  is  made  the  centre  of  motion 
whQe  the  machine  progresses ;  and  to  enable  it  to  ratoin 
that  position  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  purpose 
of  leaving  a  hole  truly  vertical,  the  dibbles  move  between 
checks  in  the  rod  which  connects  it  with  the  crank,  and 
which  has  a  spring  to  restore  it  quickly  to  its  proper  place 
as  it  rises  out  of  the  ground.  During  therefore  the  entire 
time  occupied  in  its  piercinv  Ihe  hole  and  being  with- 
drawn from  tba  soil,  the  diibble  retains  its  perpendicu- 
larity. 
*  By  an  ingenious  and  simple  contrivance,  a  slow  rotatoiy 

,  motion  about  its  own  axis  is  given  to  the  dibble,  by  which 
means  its  point  may  be  said  to  bore  into  the  ground,  thus 

^    Usisting  in  the  formation  of  the  hole;  and  by  the  same  ao- 
tion  the  dibble  is  deared  of  toy  adhering  soil,  and  the  hole 
Mft  firm  and  clear. 
'  The  Med- valve  consists  of  a  cylinder,  with  a  cavity  in  it 

'    of  dimensions  sufficient  to  hold  one  or  more  seeds.    This 

I  i^linder  is  tumbled  over,  and  the  seed  discharged  into  a  re- 
apient  of  the  shape  of  a  quadiuit,  fipom  which  it  is  putheii 
asrt,  when  the  ovliuder  returns  to  its  first  position  and  takes 

,    in  1  frash  supply.    As  this  motion  is  sudden,  the  seed  is 


snrely  delivered,  ewn  when  rather  damp:  when  the  cylin- 
der is  delivering,  the  quadrant  is  receiving,  and  vice  vertH. 
The  delivery  of  manure  is  effected  by  a  similar  apparatus 
only  of  a  latter  size,  the  valves  being  furnished  with  brudies 
or  other  means  to  remove  the  superfluity. 

*  The  valves  are  connected  with  the  dibbles  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  deposit  the  manuru  and  seed  in  the  hole  last 
formed,  whilst  the  dibbles  are  stationary  in  the  advancing 
one.  The  dibbles  bore  their  holes  in  shallow  drills  made 
bv  the  pressure  and  sliding  action  of  an  iron  shoe  shaped 
like  a  boat,  and  forming  a  smooth  furrow. 

'  The  whole  of  the  machinery  is  supported  by  an  iron 
frame,  one  end  of  which  rests  on  trunnions  attached  to  a 
projecting  part  of  the  back  of  the  carriage.  '  It  is  suspended 
at  the  other  end  by  a  cross  shaft  carrying  two  pinions,  work- 
ing in  arcs  of  circles  fixed  on  the  frame,  so  that  it  can  be 
raised  or  depressed  at  pleasure,  or  elevated  dear  of  the 
ground  by  one  turn  of  •  winch.  At  the  same  time,  the 
pinion  connecting  the  machinery  with  the  hind  wheels  is 
put  out  of  Koar,  and  the  whole  can  be  moved  about  on  the 
carriage.  The  implement  is  steered  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similiir  to  Lord  Western's  drill. 

'  The  object  of  the  Rev.  gentleman  in  contriving  this 
original  and  singularly  ingenious  implement  has  been  to 
imitate  the  more  minute  and  certain  manipulations  of  the 
gardener;  and  so  to  adapt  bis  machinery  to  the  drilling  and 
dibblmgof  seed  upon  land  previously  laid  flat  and  well  pre- 
pared, that  every  field,  however  extensive,  should  present 
the  neatness  and  regularity  of  a  highly-finished  garden. 

'  The  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  this  remarkable  pieet 
of  mechanism  are  the  arrangements  for  the  dibbles  to  tort 
holes,  causing  them  lo  be  perpendicular  and  truly  cylindri- 
cal, and  the  apparatus  for  giving  certainty  to  the  valves  in 
receiving  and  delivering  the  manure.* 

In  order  to  render  lbs  above  highly  commendatory  report 
of  the  judges  more  intelligihte  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
this  implement,  we  will  add  a  slight  diagram  to  explain  the 
most  essential  parts. 


ACB  is  a  lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  at  A ;  BQ  the  rod  of  the 
dibble  M,  which  turns  on  it  by  means  of  a  socket ;  CDK  is 
the  rod  which  communicates  the  motion  to  the  lever  ACB, 
by  means  of  the  crank  LE  moved  by  the  machinery.  KJD 
is  a  rod  connecting  the  crank  with  the  rod  of  the  dibble  and 
ha^  ing  a  slit  or  cheeks  in  which  this  rod  moves.  F  is  the 
spring  which  keeps  the  rod  in  its  place  when  the  dibble  is 
out  of  the  ground,  ab  is  an  iron  plate  with  a  slit  or  cheeks 
to  keen  the  dibble  from  swerving  from  the  line  of  the  furrow 
maile  by  the  shoe,  e  is  a  pin  projecting  upwards  from  this 
plate  and  bent  at  its  upper  end.  This  pin  meets  one  of 
four  arras  ptujecting  horizontally  from  the  shank  of  the 
dibble  whenever  it  descends  into  the  ground  *  and  as  it  pro- 
ceeds with  the  carriage  while  the  dibble  is  at  rest,  it  gives 
this  a  motion  round  its  rod  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  a 
circle.  When  the  rod  rises,  it  clears  the  arms  Rtim  the  pin, 
which,  at  the  next  descent,  meets  with  another  arm ;  and 
thus  a  complete  revolution  is  effected  in  four  descents  of 
the  dibble 

.  The  valve  consists  of  a  cylinder  d  with  a  cavity  pufficient  to 
contain  the  required  number  of  seeds  to  be  deposited  in 
each  hol^  a  bnuh  •  to  remove  any  superfluous  reeds,  and  a 
recipient  v  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant,  in  which  they  drop 
when  the  cylinder  is  suddenly  turned  half  round  on  its 
axis.  This  is  effected  by  a  small  crank  fixed  lo  the  axis, 
and  connected  by  a  rod  r  with  the  quadrant  o.  The  quadrant 
itself  moves  }  round  its  centre  m  by  means  of  a  rod  q  which 
oonnacts  it  with  the  dibUe,  or  with  the  crank,  whsn  the 
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dibble  is  not  uwd;  and  Um  seod  is  dropped  into  the  dibble-  < 
bo'-e  or  the  fiirrow  when  the  quadrant  is  pushed  back  in 
its  place.    A  raka  and  roller  are  attached  to  the  implement 
to  complete  the  operation. 

This  aiay  give  some  idea  of  this  new  machine,  and  if  it 
answer  the  expectations  of  the  inventor,  it  will  cause  a 
great  saving  in  the  seed  and  labour  of  sowing,  while  it  will 
deposit  the  seed  much  more  regululy,  and  at  an  equal 
depth. 

The  stimulus  which  has  been  given  to  improvements  in 
the  implements  and  operations  of  husban'Iry  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
will  Kreatlv  increase  the  number  of  useful  inventions  by 
which  all  the  common  operations  will  be  simplified,  and  the 
labour  of  the  hands  will  be  performed  by  machinery,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  defiriency  of  labourers  or  a  great  demand  for 
them  in  more  profitable  mechanical  employments,  and 
where  machinery,  which  works  automatically  and  with  cer- 
tainly, becomes  superior  to  manual  dexterity. 

SOY.    [SojA.r 

SOYA,  or  SOW  A,  an  umbelliferous  plant  cultivated  in 
India.  Itisthe^nelAumSotntofRoxburgb.of  which  the  aro- 
matic seed  is  much  used  by  the  natives  in  cookery,  as  well 
as  for  medicinal  purposes ;  the  green  parts  also  are  cut  down, 
and  sold  in  the  bazars,  as  the  plant  is  used  as  a  vegetable 
both  by  Mussulmans  and  Hindus.  The  seeds  are  the  thubit 
of  Avicenna,  which  is  usually  translated  Anethum  ;  by  the 
Arabs  it  seems  to  have  been  considered  the  Anethum 
iSvtfiov)  of  Dioscorides. 

SOYMI'DA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  ftmily  of 
Meliacea,  named  by  Adr.  Jussieu  from  the  Telinga  name 
of  the  tree,  which  was  referred  to  SwieteMJa,  and  called  S. 
febrifuga  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  This  is  a  lai'^e  forest-tree,  a 
native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Rajahmundry  Cir- 
cars,  and  likewise  of  the  jungly  parts  in  general  of  the 
cisntral  parts  of  India.  The  genus  is  characteriiied  by  calyx 
S-leaved,  imbricate.  Petals  5,  shortly  clawed.  Stamen 
tube  cup  shaped;  10-lobed,  each  lobe  bi-dentate  at  the 
apex.  Anthers  10,  included  within  the  tube  and  lodged 
between  the  teeth  of  the  lobes.  Ovary  5-oelled,  seated  on 
a  broad  disk.  Ovules  numerous,  pendulous  from  the  centre 
of  the  cells.  Siyle  short,  stigma  peltate,  5-cornered.  Cap- 
sule woody,  5-celled,  S-valved.  Seeds  winged.  The  only 
species  known  attains  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  abruptly 
pinnate  leaves.  The  inflorescence  a  lai-ge  diffuse  and  ter- 
minal panide. 

This  tree,  which  is  called  rohuna  in  Hindustan,  it  par- 
ticularly noted  on  account  of  its  bark.  This  is  of  a  dull 
red  colour,  of  a  fibroits  nature,  and  astringent,  and  has 
been  much  employed  in  India  for  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittent fevers.  It  was  first  introduced  to  public  notice  by 
Dr.  Roxburgh  in  India,  and  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  this  country, 
and  is  no  doubt  suited  to  the  milder  class  of  agues,  but  pro- 
bably is  not  to  be  depended  on  in  the  more  severe  affections 
of  this  nature. 

SOYUTI,  a  philosopher,  called  by  Wiistenfeld  (*6es- 
chichte  der  Arabischen  Aerxte  und  Naturforscher,'  8vo,, 
Goitingen,  1840,  p.  156)  Abul-Fadlil  Abd  el-Rahman  Ben 
Abu  Bekr  Ben  Mohammed  Jel&l  ed  Din  el-Soyuti,  or 
Osyuti,  was  born  on  the  lat  of  Rajeb,  a.b.  849  (2  October, 
AD.  1449)  at  Cairo.  He  received  a  good  education,  so  that 
in  his  flfceenth  year  he  entered  the  academy,  where  he 
heard  the  most  distinguished  teachers,  and  at  the  same 
time  began  to  give  instruction  himself  in  some  departments. 
He  was  most  deeplv  verted  in  the  exposition  of  the  Kur&n, 
the  criticism  of  iraaitions,  jurisprudence,  and  the  syntax  of 
tiie  Arabic  grammar.  His  studies  embraced  almost  all  the 
sciences;  but  be  himself  confesses  that  his  knowledge  of 
medieme  was  very  slight  and  superficial,  and  to  attempt  to 
solve  a  mathematical  problem  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were 
obliged  to  carry  a  mountain  :  notwithstanding  ibis,  he  com- 
posed some  works  on  medical  subjects.  He  was  so  volumi- 
aous  a  writw,  that  the  number  of  his  writings  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  S60 ;  of  thesse  however  some  are  said  to  have 
consisted  of  a  single  sheet,  many  were  nothing  more  than  a 
pamphlet,  and  others  were  only  extracts  and  compilations 
from  larger  works.  His  extensive  learning  is  duly  acknuw- 
ledged  by  his  contemporaries,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is 
ituUy  reproached  for  being  too  much  taken  up  with  himself, 
md  thinking  himself  equally  raised  above  the  scholars  of  his 
•wn  time  and  his  predecessors.  Although  on  this  account 
he  had  few  friends,  he  succeeded  in  being  appointed  prufet- 
Mtr  at  the  Academia  Sbeichunia,  a.r.  872  Ca.o   ^in't  at 


hit  Ikther  had  been  before  hira ;  and  besides  other  appoint- 
ments, he  afterwards  received  also  the  professorship  at  the 
Academia  Bibarsia.*  However,  he  was  deprived  of  the 
latter  appointment  A.H.  906  (a.d.  1500),  and  when  it  was 
offered  him  again,  A.B.  909  (a.d.  1503),  he  refused  it  He 
died  on  the  18th  Jornada!.,  a.h.  911  (17th  Sept.,  aji.  1505X 
The  following  list  of  such  of  his  works  as  relate  to  medicine, 
or  have  been  published,  is  given  by  Wiistenfeld  :  I,  'Codex 
Animalium,'  an  extract  oUt  of  Demiri's  Hittoria  Anima- 
lium,  with  a  sketch  of  the  medical  uses  to  be  obtained  from 
animals,  and  an  appendix ;  printed  in  Latin,  with  the  title 
De  Proprietatibut  et  Firtulibu*  Medicit  Animalium,  ed. 
Abraham  Ecchellensis,  Paris,  1647;  and  again,  wilb  re- 
marks by  John  Eliot,  London,  1649,  or  Leyden,  1699;  % 
'  Inscriptio  Codicis  de  Nominlbus  Animalium,'  a  eontinua- 
tion  of  the  former;  3,  'Tractatus  de  Pebre  ejusque  Specie- 
bus;'  4, 'RevelatioNubisde  Praeslantia  Febris;  5,  *Hor- 
tus  Mundus  de  Puritate  i'Meusiruis;'  6,  'Via  Plana  et 
Locus  Adaequationis  Irriguut,  de  Dietis,  Factisque  Mo- 
hammedisadMedicinamSpectantibus;'  7,  ' liber Claasium 
Virorum  qui  Korani  et  Traditionum  Cognitione  excellue 
runt,  Auctore  Abu  Abdalla  Dafaabio,  in  Epitomen  coegit 
et  continuavit  Anonymus,  e  Cod.  Goth.,'  ed.  H.  F.  Wiisten- 
feld, Gottingae,  1 833 ;  the  Anonymous  author  is  Soyuli ;  8, 
'Convertatio  Pulchra  de  His(oria  Misraeet  Cahirae;  Frag 
menta  quaedam  Auctore  Gelal-eddino  Sojuthensi  e  Coo. 
Upsal.  excerp.  Car.  Job.  Tornberg,'  Upsaliae,  1834;  9, 
*  Sojutii  Liber  de  Interpretibus  Korani,'  ed.  Alb.  Meursinge, 
Lugdun.  Batav.,  1839.  Wustenfeld  considers  that  the 
woMt  translated  by  Reynolds,  with  the  title  '  History  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,'  by  Jal&l  Addin  al  Siuti,  Lond.,  1836, 
8vo..  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  subjectof  the  present  article. 

SOZO'MENUS,  HBRMIAS,  called,  bysome, of Salamis 
in  Cyprus,  otherwise  named  Salamanes  Hermias  Sosome- 
nus,  or  Hermias,  son  of  Sozomenus,  a  church  historian  of 
the  fifth  century,  was  born  in  Palestine,  probably  at  Gua. 
He  was  educated  in  a  monastery,  and,  after  studying  law  at 
Borytus,  went  to  Constanticople,  where  be  practised  as  an 
advocate,  and  also  wrote  in  Greek  his 'Church  History,' 
which  consists  of  9  books,  and  embraces  a  period  of  117 
years,  from  323  lo  439  a.i>.  He  is  superior  to  his  contem- 
porary Socrates  in  his  style,  which  is  modelled  upon  that  of 
Xenophon ;  but  in  other  respects  there  is  such  a  close  re- 
semblance between  the  works,  that  Sozomen,  who  was  the 
younger  of  the  two,  is  supposed  to  have  seen  the  work  of 
Socrates,  and  to  have  used  it  without  acknowledgment.  He 
sometimes  mentions  facts  that  are  not  in  Socrates,  but 
these  are  generally  of  little  importance  and  relate  chiefly 
to  the  hermiu  and  monks,  of  whom  he  expresses  un- 
bounded admiration.  He  is  deficient  in  judgment,  and 
makes  many  chronological  errors.  His  ninth  book  relatet 
chiefly  to  political  history.  Socomen  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  XL,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  History.  He  had 
previously  written  an  epitome  of  church  history  fVom  the 
ascension  of  Christ  to  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  which  it  not 
now  extant. 

The  history  of  Soiomen  is  printed  with  all  the  editions 
of  Socrates. 

(Valesius.  De  Vit.  et  Script.  Soeratit  et  Sogomtm; 
Lardner's  Credibility;  SchoelVt  QttchiAteder  Grieckit- 
chen  Liiteratw,  vol.  iii.,  p.  317.) 

SPAA  is  a  town  in  the  province  (formerly  the  bishofaic) 
of  Liege,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  It  is  situated  in  50* 
30'  N.  lat.  and  5"  5U'  E.  long.,  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  35 
miles  from  Aix-la-Cba^elle.  It  is  in  a  deep  valley,  with 
pastures  and  corn-fields  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  sur- 
rounded at  not  great  distance  with  steep  richly  wooded 
mountains,  which  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  wild  and  roman- 
tic scenery.  Though  a  small  town,  with  fewer  than  4000 
inhabitants,  it  is  celebrated  throughout  Europe  for  its 
medicinal  springs,  which  were  known  to  the  Romans. 
They  issue  from  the  grouud  in  more  than  four  hun- 
dred places,  but  there  are  only  six  of  any  import- 
ance, of  which  the  four  principal  are  called  Pouhon,  Ge- 
ronsiSre,  Sauveniire,  and  Tonnelet;  the  two  others  are 
Watroz  and  Groesbeck.  The  Pouhon  springs  from  the  hil 
to  the  north  of  Spaa,  but  is  conducted  to  the  middle  of  the 
town,  whero  it  is  made  to  issue  from  a  fountain.  The  three 
others  are  at  some  distance  from  the  town ;  the  Geronstin 
is  about  a  mjlc  and  a  half  distant    Peter  the  Great  derive^ 

*  Tbii  li  dontitieu  th*  nmc  u  that  eallrd  Daitrffak  by  UakiW,  vte 
%myt  tliat  it  ivMf  built  la  the  itrert  Buim-aNuMren  ('  batwtvo  Ute  twu  |mteeaO 
t>y  Malek'Ul-Dabu  HitMn  at  the  Int  oi  Tiutar  djrrattj  «f  JtaoilalM  Sotluk 
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gTMt  benefit   A-om  the   waters  of  this  ■pring   in   1717. 
•f  which  his  physician  left  a  written  certificate,  which  is 
earefully  preserved.    The  Tonnelet  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  and  the  SauTeni&«  half  a  leasue  from  Spaa.    Here  are 
the  cold  baths,  which  are  called  piotigeont.    The  strongest 
of  these  springs  is  the  Pouhon,  and  the  only  one  the  water 
of  which  is  exported,  which  is  to  the  amount  of  IdO,000 
bottles  in  a  year.    The  waters  are  all  ohalybeata    They  are 
diuretic  and  exhilarating,  more  cooling  than  common  water, 
and  they  also  more  effectually  allay  thirsL    They  are  chiefly 
recommended  in  oases  of  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  and  like- 
wise in  obstruction  of  the  liver  and  other  disorders.  The  town 
consists  of  four  straight  and  wide  streets,  crossing  each 
Other  at  right  angles,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.    The  inhabit- 
ants  derive  their  chief  support  from   the  great  influx  of 
visitors  who  come  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  waters  during 
the  season,  which  commences  with  the  warm  weather,  and 
continues  about  four  months.    The  company,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  great  numbers  of  persons  of  rank  and  property 
from  England,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  is 
superior  to  the  ordinary  description  of  visitors  at  such 
watering-places,  mingled  hut  occasionally,  it  is  true,  with 
adventurers,    who   seek  to  derive  a  harvest  from   gam- 
bling, which  is  too  often  resorted  to  as  a  resource  against 
annuL    There  are  however  other  means  provided  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  company,  such  as  the  public  break- 
Aut  in  the  Vauxhall,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the 
kind  on  the  Cuntinent,  the  assembly-houiie,  and  the  beau- 
tiful public  walks  which  connect  the' four  springs.    Two  of 
these  walks  are  .called  La  Prairie  (or  La  Promenade)  de 
Quatre  Heures,  and  the  other  La  Prairie  (or  La  Promenade) 
de  Sept  Heures,  those  being  the  hours  at  which  they  are 
nsually  frequented.   There  is  likewise  a  theatre.  The  adja- 
cent country  abounds  in  game.    It  must  be  added  that  the 
•coommodatioDS  both  at  the  hotels  and  in  private  lodgings 
are  generally  good.    The  inhabitants  manufacture  elegant 
painted  and  varnished  articles,  such  as  work-boxes,  writiog- 
desks,   teaboarda,   &c.,   for  which  there  is  a  considenkble 
demand,  especially  during  the  season.     (Hassel;  Stain; 
Horschelmann :  (jannabich.) 

SPACE  AND  TIME.  (Malbematies.)  We  do  not 
here  propose  to  enteranio  any  discussion  of  the  doctrines  of 
metaphysicians  upon  the  idea  of  space,  or  whether  it  is  innate 
or  acquured.  Space  and  time  are  essential  to  thought,  and 
are,  come  by  the  notions  how  we  may,  necessary  attendants 
on  our  own  oonseiousness  of  existence.  It  is  passible  for 
imagination  to  picture  the  annihdation  of  all  things,  itself  in- 
cluded, or  to  fancy  that  it  can  form  such  a  picture,  wbioh  is  the 
same  thing;  but  what  then  would  remain  (in  the  thoughts)? 
Infinitely  extended  empty  space,  lasting  through  inflniiely 
extended  time.  Exislanee  of  space  and  successions  of  ex- 
istence we  may  de<>  the  spaeulator  to  deprive  himself  of  for 
one  moment  The  greatest  proof  we  have  of  our  ignorance 
of  the  Creator  of  ail  thinn  is  the  absolute  impossibility 
which  we  find  of  making  the  necessity  of  his  existence  as 
real  a  conception  of  our  minds  as  that  of  space  or  time. 
The  most  religious  man  will  read  with  pleasure  a  work  on 
natural  theology  tending  to  prove  that  there  must  be  a  Gh>d ; 
but  who  would  bear  ten  pages  of  a  serious  attempt  to  de- 
monstaie  the  existence  of  space  and  time  ? 
_  In  these  ideas  we  have  the  foundation  of  the  malhemar 
tical  sciences;  for  from  space  follows  form,  which  is  the 
oonception  of  the  manner  in  which  one  part  of  spaoe 
is  separated  from  the  rest,  and  from  the  investigation  of 
forms  arises  geometry.  Assin,  time  is  only  apprehended 
by  succession  of  events  or  ideas,  and  sneoession  or  repetition 
gives  the  notion  of  numberiTig,  And  though  ooUeetion  is 
sometimes  slated  to  be  the  leading  idea  in  numlmr,  which 
may  be  the  fact,  yet  it  may  be  asserted  tliat  number  in  the 
last  sense  is  not  the  object  of  arithmetic,  except  as  furnishing 
the  subject  of  numbering.  The  leading  phraaes  of  arith- 
metic suggest  the  idea  of  time,  and  are  derived  from  it.  How 
often  is  2  contained  in  IS  7  Six  times.  The  S  presented  to 
the  thoughts  at  six  diflbrent  times  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
collection  of  12  is  counted  by  two*. 

From  both  spaee  and  time  ve  get  the  notion  of  direction, 
but  in  very  different  manners.  The  extremities  of  a  por- 
tion of  space  give  the  idea  of  a  point  of  space,  a  fundamen- 
tal notion  <tf  an  indivisible  index  of  commencement  or  ter- 
mination. The  extrenitiea  of  time  eive  the  notion  of  points 
of  time,  or  indivisible  portions  of  duration.  No  point  of 
■paee  oontaina  amr  space ;  no  point  of  time  lasts  any  timsb 
u  we  ehoeae  a  point  of  ipaeo  or  a  point  of  tima^  wo  can  in 
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our  thougbts  set  out  firom  the  former  in  an  infinite  number 
of  different  ways :  from  the  latter,  in  only  two.  This  is  the 
law  of  thought,  unon  which  it  is  useless  to  speculate ;  but 
it  is  followed  by  important  consequences.  Aa  long  as  alge- 
bra, the  science  of  raasoiung  by  syftibols,  was  founded  only  on 
notions  of  arithmetic  or  succession,  its  ideas  were  not  com- 
petent to  furnish  explanation  to  all  the  results  of  its  me- 
chanical processes.  As  soon  as  the  same  rules  were  trans- 
ferred to  ideas  of  space,  or  made  to  spring  from  geometrical 
explanations,  the  mysteries  of  that  science  gradually 
vanished. 

From  space  and  time  also  we  get  the  idea  of  infinity,  a 
subject  which  has  been  already  treated  [Infinitb]  ;  but  only 
in   such  a  point  of  view,  as  would   meet  the  objections  of 
those  who  cannot  reason  dearlv  on  absolute  infinity.    That 
space  and  time  are  unbounded,  is  the  simple  consequence 
of  their  being  necessary  to  our  notion  of  the  existence  of 
anything :  we  speak  of  our  conceptions  of  them.     For  if  it 
could  be  imagined  that  tvace  Mated  at  a  certain  boundary, 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  make  it  cease  in  our  own  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  if  duration  could  be  imagined  to  have  an  end,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  place  ourselves  in  thought  within 
five  minutes  of  that  end.    The  denial  of  the  possibility  of 
our  approaching  the  boundary  of   space  or  time  in  our 
thoughts,  is  the  same  thing  as  the  denial  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  boundary ;  and  the  notion  of  infinity  becomes  a 
relief  from  the  incongruity  of  the  attempt  to  conceive  ex- 
istence stripped  of  its  essential  conditions.     But  it  might  be 
asked,  why  not,  as  to  space  at  least,  consider  real  existing 
extension,  not  as  the  object  of  our  thoughts,  but  as  it  would 
exist  if  we  were  not  alive  to  think?    Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  phy- 
sically possible  to  go  on  for  ever  in  space  7    If  a  person 
could  provide  himself  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  motive- 
power,  air,  heat,  food,  &c.,  must  we,  or  must  we  not,  say 
that  there  ia  anything  to  hinder  his  travelling  to  all  eter- 
nity ?   For  ourselves,  we  should  say  there  is  clearly  nothing 
to  hinder ;  but  of  course  we  cannot  appeal  to  experiment, 
and  it  may  be  only  the  impossibility  of  destroying  our  own 
oonception  of  space  which  .lictates  an  answer  as  to  that  ex- 
ternal reality  which,  let  metaphysicians    say   what    tfaev 
please,  can  always  be  established  by  a  wave  of  the  hand. 
We  should  have  supposed  that,  mysterious  as  the  conueo- 
tion  may  he  between  the  external  world  and  our  impres- 
sions of  it,  the  possibility  of  really  infinite  external  space 
would  be  admitted  by  any  one,  unless  he   held  the  meta- 
physical system  of  Berkblxy,  which  denies  the  necessity 
of  any  external  substratum  uf  our  conceptions,  and  substi- 
tutes the  direct  agency  of  the  Creator ;  and  we  should  bare 
thought  it  impossible  to  maintain  the  necessary,  finiiude  of 
matter,  without  also  maintaining  the  same  of  real  external 
space.    Nevertheless,  to  show  how  differently  these  subjects 
strike  different  persons,  we  quote  the  following  from  a 
rooent  dissertation  of  an  eminent  writer : '  Every  real,  exitt- 
ww,  materUU  body  must  enjoy  that  indefeasible  attribute  of 
bMy,  vis.  definite  place.    Now  place  is  defined  by  directum 
and  dietanee  from  a  fixed  point.      Every  body  therefore 
which  does  exist,  exists  at  a  certain  definite  distance  from 
lu,  and  at  no  other,  either  more  or  less.    The  distance  of 
every  individual  body  in  the  universe  from  us  is  therefore 
necessarily  admitted  to  be  finite.'    Now  it  will  hardly  be 
denied  that  the  space  which  a  body  fills  is  as  real  and  exist- 
ent as  the  body  itself,  and  this  whether  so  occupied  or  not. 
Leave  out  the  word  malerial  in  the  above,  and  for  '  body' 
read  *  part  of  space,'  and  the  argument  remains  as  good  aa 
before,  ending  with  a  denial  of  the  infinity  of  space.    Every 
attignable  body  is  at  a  finite  distance  from  us ;  but  this  is  a 
tniism  contained  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  assignable. 
But  who  is  therefore  to  deny  the  following  ?    Name  any 
distance,  however  great ;  matter  exists  at  still  greater  dis- 
tances. 

If  we  estimate  the  reality  of  a  conception  by  its  necessity, 
which  is  what  we  do  when  we  settle  the  pre-eminence  o( 
space  and  time  among  our  ideas,  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
conception  of  infinity  is  as  real  as  that  of  space  or  time, 
being  essentially  united  with  them.  Many  mathematicians 
try  to  deny  this,  and  substitute  various  modes  of  speaking 
to  avoid  the  introduction  of  the  idea.  It  is  true  that  the 
notion  of  infinite  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  use  without 
foiling  into  error ;  a  very  good  reason  for  avoiding  it  until 
the  understanding  has  biBen  well  practised  in  mathematical 
deduction,  but  none  for  denying  its  existence.  Why  say 
that  the  notion  of  infinity  arises  from  our  not  being  able  to 
assign  a  limit,  when  we  know  tuat  we  feel  something  morf* 
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pofltnrt;  when  we  are  *a  oertain  m  otc  are  of  any  ngbt  to 
naa  the  wonU  can  and  cannot,  that  there  cannot  be  a  limit 
to  either  space  or  time?  Tbose  who  examine  the  views  of 
different  writers  on  the  Brst  principles  of  science,  see  a  great 
variety  of  modes  of  expression  on  this  point,  but  a  unnorm 
praetieal  use  of  nothing  more  than  the  denial  qf  /Initude, 
accompanied  by  the  mere  expression  of  incapacity  to  attain 
infiniiy ;  resolutely  coupled,  in  many  cases,  with  a  deter- 
mination not  to  allow  any  words  capable  of  expressing  the 
abtolute  notion  qf  infinity  which  actually  ib  before  the 
thuUj^hts.  Now  it  should  be  ihe  object  of  elementary  writ- 
ing, while  guarding  the  avenues  to  error  which  branch  in 
all  directions  frura  an  improper  use  of  the  word  infinite,  to 
acknowledge  tlie  existence  of  the  idea,  and  lo  make  a  gra- 
dual preparation  fur  its  correct  and  leKitimate  use.  Both 
infiniiely  !,mall  and  infinitely  great  ought  to  become  terms 
which  may  be  employed  without  fear ;  and  the  student  who 
has  been  trained -to  the  natural  and  healthy  use  of  all  his 
notions,  will  in  the  end  succeed  Iwtter  than  the  one  who  has 
bad  some  of  tliem  tied  up  from  the  beginning  because  they 
tre  somewhat  difiicult  to  use  at  fir^t. 

As  soon  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  fetter  one  branch  of 
thought,  the  effect  is  sure  to  be  immediately  felt  ra  others. 
The  lufinile  divisibility  of  space  is  a  truth  of  the  same  sort 
M  its  infinite  exieiisiun.  Matter  may  not  be  divisible  with- 
out end.  and.  the  truths  of  modern  chemistry  would  seem  to 
show  that  there  are  ultimate  particles  inseparable  by  che- 
mical, and  still  less  by  mechanical,  means.  But  there  is  a 
solvent  which  every  one  has  it  in  his  power  to  apply  to 
apace ;  it  is  the  intuitive  conviction  that  every  portion  of  it, 
however  small,  except  that  ultimate  notion  which  is  called  a 
point,  is  divisible  into  parts,  which' are  themselves  divisible 
mto  parts;  a  process  which  may  be  cuntiiiuerl  without  end. 
Now  a  person  who  trities  with  the  notion  of  infinite  exten- 
aion,  and  persuades  himself  that  lie  has  not  the  idea,  will 
probably  end  by  denying  infinite  diminution ;  and  as  mft- 
tion,  however  small  it  may  be,  reauires  the  succession  of 
positions  answering  to  an  unlimited  separation  of  the  time 
of  motion  into  parts,  the  next  step  will  be  to  deny  the  infi- 
nite divisibility  of  time,  and  the  possibility  of  motion,  as 
commonly  conceived.  Change  of  place  will  be  imagined  to 
ha  physically  impossible,  if  it  be  asserted  that  between  the 
first  and  lusi  positions  there  have  been  an  infinite  number  of 
others :  and  the  mind  will  be  driven,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
notion  of  infinity,  into  a  sort  of  opinion  that  motion  is  a  very 
large  (but  finite)  number  of  annihilations  and  re-creations ; 
annihilation  in  one  spot,  and  re-creation  a  little  farther  on, 
without  anything  intermediate.  This  is  no  imaginary  case ; 
and  it  seems  to  us  that  when  this  theory  of  motion  u  ones 
attained,  nature  has  taken  a  very  proper  revenge  for  the  at- 
tempt to  smother  her  oonccptions. 

The  errors  which  arise  fVom  the  improper  use  of  the 
notion  of  infinite  lie  mostly  in  the  idea  that  all  that  is  proved 
of  finite  space  or  time  must  necessarily  be  true  of  the  in- 
finite. We  pass  over  the  error  that  all  infinites  must  be 
equal,  as  being  that  of  the  merest  beginner;  there  are 
•nough  remaining  to  claim  great  caution.  The  process 
adopted  in  the  article  Infiniti  is  perhaps  the  best  way  of 
habituating  the  young  mind  to  the  rigorous  attainment  of 
lesults ;  provided'  only  that  the  understanding  is  duly  ap- 
prised that  such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  not  pursued  be- 
cause there  is  not  infinity,  but  because  there  is,  and  because 
the  notion,  though  inevitable,  is  not  easily  used.  The  road 
need  not  be  carried  over  any  unsafe  foundation,  but  that  is 
BO  reason  why  the  quicksand  and  the  marsh  should  be  left 
omt  of  the  map. 

SPACES,  in  Music,  the  intervals  between  the  five  lines 
Ibrming  the  staff.    [Sta.ff.] 

SPA'DA,  LIONELLO,  a  distinguished  painter,  both  in 
fresco  and  in  oil,  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  one  of  the  best  colourista  of  the  Bolognese  school. 
He  was  born  in  Bologna,  of  very  poor  parents  of  the  labour- 
ing class,  in  1S76.  He  was  employed  whilst  a  boy  as  a 
ooTour-grinder  by  the  Caracci ;  but  through  an  obaerving 
mind  and  an  ambitious  disposition,  he  was  led  himself  to 
attempt  design,  and  incited  to  an  endeavour  to  emulate  the 
great  works  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  at  first  copied 
in  the  school  of  the  Caracci,  but  afterwards  became  the 
icbolar  vt  Baglione,  and  contracted  a  friendship  with  his 
fellow-scholar  Dentone.  From  Dentone  Spada  learnt  per- 
■pactive,  and  most  probably  acquired  that  correct  taste  and 
true  feeling  for  chiaroscuro  fur  which  his  works  are  conspt- 
Mious,  and  wbi«A  prevented  him  from  being;  earned  away 


by  the  hard  contrasts  of  Oanmiggio,  whon  he  adapted  the 
style  of  that  master. 

Stung  by  a  contemptuons  remark  of  Guide's  wpoo  a 
picture  that  he  had  {Minted,  Spada  determined  to  •wangs 
himself  by  opposing  a  bold  and  natuml  style  to  tha  4«IicaK 
and  ideal  style  of  Guide.  He  aoeerdingly  want  to  Roaie 
and  became  the  scholar  of  Caravaggio,  who  then,  as  the 
rival  of  Cesari,  was  at  the  height  of  bis  reputation.  Spada 
accompanied  Caravaggio  to  Malta,  and  returned  to  aad 
established  himself  at  Bologna,  master  of  a  new  style 
much  after  the  manner  of  Caravaggio;  as  bold  aaOaia- 
vaggio's,  but  less  vulrar,  and  softer  and  mors  bannoDtoas. 
His  design  is  natural,  though  not  choice ;  bis  cbiaroaeuro 
powerful  and  rich ;  his  colouring  brilliant  and  true,  tbougb 
rather  red  in  the  shadows ;  but  this  naay  be  the  effect « 
time,  for  Malvasia  appeam  to  have  eonsidered  luaa  onsar- 
passed  as  a  colourist. 

Spada's  works  were  much  admired  byTiarini.  with  whom 
he  painted  in  eompetitien  sevetml  times;  but  soma  at  bis 
rivals  in  Bologna  contemptuously  styUd  him  '  La  ScimM,' 
or  the  ape  of  CaravaggioL  He  however  soon  aamad  tke 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  beat  paiotars  of  tws  liasa.  aad 
he  received  several  orders  for  great  works  in  Raggiu,  Ifo- 
dena,  Parma,  and  other  neigbbiMiringoitiea;  and  m  conac- 
quence  of  the  sueeessfttl  execution  ot  these  marks,  Spada 
was  appointed  his  court  painter  bv  Ranueeiow  duke  M 
Parma ;  bis  fortune  now  equalled  bis  mpumtion,  and  be 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  whieh  was  however  mit  a 
long  one,  at  the  eourt  of  Rannceio.  He  appeara  te  have 
been  of  a  very  humorous  and  satirical  disposition  (many 
specimens  of  his  humour  are  rseorded  by  Malvasia),  aoo 
presuming  upon  the  great  esteem  and  frieodahip  vt  tb« 
duke  for  him,  he  made  himself  much  disliked  by  the  eoor- 
tiers  and  nobles  of  Parma ;  and  upon  the  sudden  death  ti 
Ranuccio  by  apoplexy,  Spada  found  himself  deeericd. 
This  appears  to  have  bad  a  gieat  effect  upon  hia  mind,  and 
althottgli  in  the  prime  of  life,  be  shortly  followed  itae  dak* 
to  the  grave.    He  died  in  1622,  in  the  46th  year  of  hbage. 

Spaihi  superintended  the  decorations  of  tba  celcbiaied. 
and  at  that  time  unrivalled,  theatre  of  Farma.  The  gene- 
raKly  of  bis  compositions  are  half-figures,  of  the  Botuiv 
size,  after  the  manner  of  Caravaggio  and  Guaretno.  Hely 
Families  by  Spada  are  not  rare  in  the  galleriaa  of  Bologm 
and  Lombwdy ;  the  Exocntion  of  John  the  Baptist  mas  als* 
a  ibvourite  subjeot  of  his.  His  masterpiece  ia  genetaily 
eonsidered  to  be  the  great  picture  of  San  Domenico  boie- 
ing  the  proscribed  books  of  the  heretics,  in  the  ofaarch  st 
that  saint  at  Bologna.  The  following  worha  also  gainei 
him  great  reputation :— The  Miraele  of  St.  Benedict,  it 
the  monastery  of  S.  Miebda  in  Boaoo;  a  piotnie  wbtoh  a 

S leased  Saoehi  when  ho  saw  it,  that  he  took  a  sketch  of  it. 
lusannab  at  the  Bath,  and  the  Ketum  of  the  Prodigi 
Son,  at  Modena ;  a  Madonna,  at  Saggio ;  and  a  Sl  Jerosa 
and  a  Martyrdom  of  a  Saint,  at  i^oma ;  the  two  laat  picture^ 
are  painted  more  in  the  style  of  the  Cameei  than  any  of  ha 
eariier  works.  Spada  wrote  verses,  some  apeeimens  of 
which  have  been  preserved  by  Malvaaia.  He  left  aeveni 
scholars,  and  has  had  some  imitators;  Piotra  Deaani  rf 
Bologna,  and  Orasie  Talami  and  Sebastiano  VerceUesi  li 
Reggie,  were  the  most  distinguisbed.  (Malvaaia.  Abns 
Pitlriee;  Lansi.) 

SPADIX,  a  form  of  the  infloreseenee  of  ptanta,  in  whica 
the  flowers  are  closely  amnged  around  a  thiA  ftaaby  ask 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  large  loaf  or  braot  cailad  • 
spathe.  Tbe  flowers  of  the  Antm  marulatmm,  euekoo-piat, 
or  wake-robin,  are  anrangadln  this  maimer.  In  thw  plaa: 
the  eentral  fleshy  axis  or  radiis  is  much  extended  beyoei 
tbe  point  on  which  the  flowers  are  situated,  fcraiag  a  ssft 
elub-shaped  mass,  which  is  variously  coloured.  This  is  is 
instance  of  the  same  kind  of  development  as  oeeun  in  tit 
production  of  the  spine  at  the  growing  point  of  lim  bianck, 
only  in  the  one  it  ia  soft  and  blunt,  in  the  other  it  is  barf 
and  sharp-pointed.  This  farm  of  inttoroaeanoe  is  seen  a 
all  ibe  plants  balonging  te  tbe  natural  ordees  ftiamm  acl 
Aooraces.  This  term  is  ako  applied  to  the  euUectnc  A 
female  flowers  of  the  Zem  Mmift,  eommon  main,  and  m  tbt 
infloreseenee  of  Palms. 

8PAGNOLETT0.    CRibebaJ 

SPAHIfi  (or  rather  StpdhU.  from  tke  PianiaB 
meaning  a  cavalry  soldier),  are  a  bady  of  Tnrkiah  cavali) 
organised  by  Amumtb  L<Miind).«be«MB«lao  the  Caundat 
of  the  JanisaariasL  Thetr  number  nciad  armnliim  ta 
eniHlBMes,  but  amounted  ■^n'^'W  to  aOyOStk     Zb^ 
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•njc^ad  niMiy  priTilegei  in  ooamon  with  the  Jaaistaries. 
Thoir  pay  wai  twelve  aapers  a  day,  unleM  employed  on  spe- 
cial service,  whea  they  received  a  higher  pay.  They  were 
ooaiposed  of  iwo  classes ;  the  apahaoglari,  who  had  red,  and 
the  rithhmiiir,  who  liad  yallaw  bannert.  Those  who  held 
fia&  from  the  sultan  were  called  Timari-tiphdhit.  Their 
usual  arms  were  a  sabre,  a  lance^  a  jereed  or  dart  about 
two  feet  long,  which  they  hurled  with  great  dexterity  and 
strength,  and  a  second  sabre,  or  rather  broadsword,  at- 
tached to  the  saddle.  Some  of  them  had  also  a  carabine 
and  one  or  two  pistols.  At  one  time  they  were  the  most 
formidable  body  of  cavalry  in  the  Turkish  army ;  but  being 
an  undisciplined  and  unruly  militia,  they  were,  together 
with  the  Janissaries,  dissolved  by  the  last  sultan  Mahmud. 

SPAIN  lEtpaia'i,  a  country  in  Europe,  occupying  the 
greater  part  of  that  peninsula  which  is  divided  from  France 
by  tlie  mountain-range  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  which  ci> 
cumstanee  it  is  sometiiaea  called  the  Pyrenean  Peninsula, 
or  brieliy  the  Peninsula.  It  is  situated  between  36°  and 
43°  46'  N.  lat.,  and  2°  IS'  E.  long,  and  9°  10'  W.  long, 
riie  most  northern  point  is  Cape  Cwtegal  (43°  46'  N.  lat.), 
and  tlie  most  southern  Tarifa  (36°  2').  From  its  most 
north-western  point.  Cape  Finisterre,  to  the  most  esstern, 
(^pe  Creus,  is  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles ;  from  Tarilh 
to  Fuentaimbia,  near  the  boundary  of  France,  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  nearly  540  miles ;  and  frem  Cape  Ortegal  to  Cope 
<le  (xata.  the  most  south-eastern  promontory,  about  SS6 
miles.  The  area  of  Spain  is  stated  by  some  authors  to  be 
nearly  190,000  square  miles;  but  most  probably  it  does  not 
much  exceed  185,000  square  miles,  being  larger  tban  that 
of  the  British  Islands  by  about  dne-balf  their  extent,  and' 
not  quite  one-tenth  smaller  than  that  of  Franc*. 

Spain  is  washed  on  the  east  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  narrow  sea  which  connects  the  Medite^ 
ranean  with  the  Atlantic  and  terminates  on  the  west  in 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  partly  by  the  Atlantic  On  the 
west  it  is  bounded  by  Portugal,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
the  Atlantic.  On  the  north  is  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and 
Franoe.  Spain  is  divided  from  France  by  the  mountain- 
range  of  the  Pyrcnaes,  whose  highest  pociion,  constituting 
the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  run  south  and 
north,  forms  the  boundary  between  these  two  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Vale  of  Arran,  which  contains  the 
sources  of  the  Oaronne,  and  belenga  to  Spain,  though 
situated  on  the  norihern  declivity  of  the  mountain-chain. 
Towards  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  where  the  Pyrenees  sink  down 
into  hills,  a  chain  of  heights  which  separates  the  basias  of 
the  rivers  Nilve  and  Bidasoa  is  a  boundary,  but  fur  a  few 
miles  from  the  sea  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the  course  of 
the  last-mentioned  river.  Spain  boumb  Portugal  on  the 
north  and  on  the  east.  Along  the  northern  line  the  boun- 
dary between  Spain  and  PortugK*.  is  not  marked  by  any 
natural  object,  except  that  the  river  Miiiho  separates  both 
countries  for  about  SO  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  western 
boundary  of  Spain  towards  Portugal  is  generally  more  die- 
tinctly  marked.  North  of  41°  N.lat  it  Is  formed  by  the 
south  south-western  course  of  the  river  Duero.  Between 
the  Duero  and  the  Tajo,  the  two  countries  are  separated  by 
the  rivers  Turones  and  Eijas,  of  which  the  former  joins  the 
Duero,  and  the  second  the  Tajo;  and  by  the  mountains 
in  which  these  rivers  rise,  which  belong  to  the  Sierra  de 
Oata.  The  Tajo  runs  along  the  boundary  for  30  miles  as 
Ihr  west  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sever.  The  lower  course 
of  the  Sever,  and  foriher  south  a  range  of  heights,  separate 
Spain  from  Portugal  between  the  Taju  and  Guadiana.  The 
Guadiana  runs  along  tlw  boundary-line  for  nearly  30  miles 
to  38*  30'  N.  lat,  but  farther  south,  as  far  as  37°  ss',  the 
dividing-line  tiavwsM  some  ridges  snd  valleys.  Near  37° 
55'  N.  lat.  tbe  river  Chanza,  an  affluent  of  the  Guadiana, 
begins  to  separate  the  two  countries,  and  continues  to  be 
the  boundary  to  its  conttuanoe  with  the  Guadiana,  which 
then  separates  Andalusia  from  Algarve. 

Coait. — Tbe  oooat-lins  of  Spain,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count the  nuraeiQus  small  inlets,  is  1370  miles,  of  which 
602  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  and  768  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  coast  between  the  boundary  of  France  and 
tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Minho  is  478  miles,  and  that  between 
the  Guadiana  and  the  Punta  de  Baropa,  tho  most  southern 
point  of  the  tongue  of  laud  on  which  Gibraltar  stands,  is 
124  miles. 

The  northent  coast  of  Spain,  from  the  boondary  of 
Prance  to  the  Punta  de  los  Cairos  (7*  15'  W.  long.),  runs 
nearly  in  a  oontinoous  line,  without  any  considerable  break. 


if  we  exeent  the  mstnary  of  the  river  Nervion  and  th'\  bay 
of  Santander,  neither  of  which  is  a  spacious  harbour.  All 
the  other  indentations,  which  are  rather  numerous,  are  only 
narrow  inlets  of  no  great  length,  which  are  used  by  small 
coasters.  Tliese  inlets  go  by  the  name  of  riot,  as  they 
generally  constitute  the  mouths  of  small  rivers.  The  whole 
line  is  rocky,  and  the  rocks  nearly  always  approach  the  sea, 
where  they  form  a  mural  line  varying  in  height  between 
30  and  3U0  feet.  But  with,  tbe  excoption  of  one  or  two 
places,  the  coast  is  free  from  rocks  and  islands,  and  tbe 
water  is  deep  up  to  the  shore.  The  roast  farther  west, 
between  Punta  de  los  Cairos  and  Cape  Ortegal.  presen-es 
tbe  same  character,  except  that  tbe  inlets  winch  occur  along 
tiiis  short  distance  are  wider,  and  the  headlands  project 
farther.  From  Cape  Ortegal  to  Cape  Finisterre,  and  tbence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  iVIiiibo,  the  coast  is  less  elevated,  though 
it  is  rocky,  and  the  rocks  come  up  to  the  beach.  It  is  also 
very  broken,  and  several  headlands  advance  some  miles  into 
tbe  sea,  and  some  of  the  inlets  enter  several  miles  into  the 
land,  and  form  spacious  harbours.  Tbe  most  remarkable 
is  the  Bay  of  Betansos,  which  divides  into  three  inlets, 
which  form  the  liarboursof  Ferrol,  Betansos,  and  La  Coruiia. 
South  of  Cape  Finisterre  are  four  rather  large  bays,-  called 
Ria  de  Muros  y  Noya,  Ria  do  Arosa,  Ria  oe  Pontevedra, 
and  Ria  de  Vigo,  all  of  which  are  deep  and  have  good  an- 
chorage. Along  this  line  of  coast  th««  occur  several  small 
rocky  islands. 

The  coast-line  of  the  Atlantic,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Guailiaoa  and  tbe  Punta  de  Europa,  is  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. From  the  hills  on  which  the  town  of  Ayamonte  is 
built,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  a  low  shore  begins  and 
extends  eastward  to  the  harbour  of  Huelva,  which  is  formed 
by  th«  aatuary  of  the  rivers  Odiel  and  Tinto.  The  coast- 
line is  well  defined,  but  skirted  by  low  and  sandy  islands. 
Between  the  harbour  of  Huelva  and  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Guadalquivir  the  coast  is  extremely  low,  swampy,  and 
sandy.  Even  small  vessels  cannot  approach  tbe  beach. 
South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  tlie  shores  are 
again  vrell  defined,  though  low  and  occasionally  swampy. 
Approaching  Cape  Trafalgar,  at  Torre  de  Roche,  the  coast 
begins  to  rise,  and  a  moderately  high  shore  runs  along  the 
northern  skle  of  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  into  the  Bay  of 
Algeciras  lo  the  town  or  that  name.  The  remainder  of  tbe 
bay  has  a  low  and  sandy  shore,  with  the  exception  of  the 
rock  on  which  Gibraltar  stands. 

The  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Punta  de  Europa  to 
Cabo  de  Polos  is  in  general  elevated  and  rocky.  The 
western  portion,  between  the  Strait  and  tbe  mouth  of  the 
river  Guadalfeo  near  MotriU  does  not  rise  to  a  great  beiyht, 
and  ocoasioiially  sinks  down  ueurly  to  the  level  o/  the  sea. 
East  of  Motril  the  coast  is  generally  very  higli,  sometimes 
several  hundred  feet,  and  there  is  no  tlat  along  the  sea. 
The  road,  which  runs  not  far  from  theshore,  passes  fiom  one 
mountain  to  another,  and  descends  only  in  a  few  places, 
where  the  mouths  of  the  small  rivers  occur.  This  elevated 
coast  extends  to  Cabo  de  Gaim,  and  north  of  it  to  the  town 
of  Moxaear.  From  Muxacar  to  Cabo  de  Palos  the  rocks 
along  tbe  coast  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  in  a  few 
places  interrupted  by  flats.  This  extensive  line  of  rocky 
coast  has  no  indentations,  and  no  harbour  which  vessels  of 
moilerate  size  can  enter,  with  the  exception  of  the  excellent 
harbour  uf  Cartagena  and  the  harbour  of  Malaga ;  tbe 
latter  is  partly  arliScial.  Tbe  op«n  bay  of  Almeria,  between 
Punta  d«  Ebsna  and  Cabo  de  Gata.  has  good  siicliurage, 
but  it  is  too  much  exposed  lo  southern,  south-eastern,  and 
soutfa>western  winds,  snd  le  the  violent  gales  which  some- 
times blow  from  the  mountains  that  surround  the  bay. 

At  Cabo  de  Palos  a  low  and  sandy  coast  begins,  which 
extends  as  far  north  as  Cabo  de  Santa  Pula,  a  short  distance 
south  of  Alicante.  It  has  no  harbours  even  for  small  ves- 
sels or  large  boats,  thoi^h  it  is  intersected  by  several 
creeks,  which  in  some  places  form  small  lagoons.  Near 
Ciibo  de  Palos  is  the  large  lagoon  of  Encanisada  do  Mur- 
cia,  which  is  very  shallow.  From  Cabo  de  Santa  Pola  to 
Villajoyosa  the  coast-line  is  generally  low,  but  rtwky,  and 
in  some  places  the  ridges,  which  traverse  the  adjacent 
country,  terminate  on  the  sea  with  steep  bills  of  small  ex- 
tent and  moderute  elevation.  From  Villajoyosa  to  l)enia 
the  coast  is  almost  without  excepfion  rocky  and  high,  but 
does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation.  Between  Cabo  de  Palos 
and  Denia  there  is  no  harbour,  except  that  of  Alicante. 

From  Denia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bbro  tho  coast  is  low 
and  sandy.  North  of  Casl«Uon  de  U  Plans  a  few  low  ridges 
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tondtnate  on  tbe  sen,  forming  >  moderately  bigh  shore. 
This  eoast  line  has  no  harbours  even  for  vessels  of  mode- 
rate sizD ;  and  Orao.  the  port  of  Valencia,  is  only  a  bad 
roadstead.  Along  this  low  coast  there  are  many  small 
lagoons,  called  atbifferoi.  The  largest  is  Albufera  de  Va- 
lencia, noted  for  the  great  quantity  of  salt  which  is  made 
on  its  banks.  South  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  is  the  Puerto 
de  los  Alfaques,  wliich  <-an  ouly  be  entered  by  vessels  not 
drawing  mure  than  IS  feet. 

Frvm  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro  to  the  boundary  of  France 
the  coast  is  alternately  high  and  low,  and  both  the  low  and 
the  high  khores  generally  continue  for  many  miles.  The 
coast  however  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  except  at 
Cape  Creus,  and  thence  to  the  boundary-line.  In  this  part 
there  o<tcur  several  harbours  for  small  vessels;  and  two  are 
deep  enough  for  large  ships,  Barcelona  and  Rosas.  The 
Gulf  of  Rosas  is  an  excellent  harbour,  but  is  very  little 
used,  as  the  neighbouring  country  is  only  partially  culti- 
vated. The  small  harbour  of  Saluu,  which  is  the  port  of 
Reus,  is  ouly  fit  for  small  vessels. 

Surface  and  Natural  Divirion*. — Spain  presents  greater 
and  more  marked  differences  in  the  form  of  its  surface 
than  any  other  country  of  Europe  of  equal  extent.  The 
interior  is  an  elevaied  table-land,  whose  surface  is  from  2000 
to  3000  feet  above  tbe  sea-level.  Though  situated  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Eurqpe,  and  near  the  sea,  which  sur- 
rounds that  part  of  the  world,  its  elevation  is  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  table-land  of  Europe.  Tbe  elevated  plains 
which  surround  the  northern  base  of  the  Alps  are  only  be- 
tween 1000  and  1300  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  are  about 
700  feet  lower  than  the  lowest  part  of  the  table-land  of 
Castile,  as  that  of  Spain  is  called.  The  table-land  compre- 
hends nearly  the  whole  country  which  lies  between  38*  and 
43"  N.  lat.,  and  extends  from  near  I*  to  near  8°  W.  long. 
It  does  not  advance  to  the  sea,  but  on  the  north  t.r  west  it 
is  divided  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atluuiic  by  a 
oomparatively  narrow  tract  of  motintiiinous  nountry.  Nor 
does  it  exien'd  to  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  being  separated 
from  them  by  the  basin  of  the  river  Ebro.  Between  the  table- 
land and  the  Mediterranean  there  is  also  a  lower  country, 
which  in  some  parts  is  hilly  and  even  mountainous,  and  in 
others  extends  in  wide  plains.  South  of  the  table-land  is 
the  basin  of  the  river  Ouadalquivir,  by  which  the  table-land 
is  separated  ftom  another  more  elevated  and  more  moun- 
tainous region,  that  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  extends 
over  the  southern  part  of  Spain  along  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Thus  Spain  contains  six  great 
natural  divisions— the  Table-land,  the  Northern  and  West- 
em  Maritime  region,  the  Basin  of  tlie  Ebro,  the  Eastern 
Declivity,  the  Basin  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  the  Mountain 
Region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

L  The  Table-land  comprehends  the  eastern  districts  of 
Oalicia,  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  that  of  Old 
Casiile,  with  the  exception  of  about  one-fourth  of  its  area 
whi(;h  lies  in  the  basin  of  tbe  Ebro  and  along  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  the  whole  of  New  Castile  and  Estremadura,  the 
south-western  districts  of  Aragon.and  the  northern  districts 
of  Murcia.  According  to  a  rough  estimate  it  extends  over 
a  surface  of  about  92,000  square  miles,  or  over  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  area  of  Spain. 

The  table-land  is  nearly  surrounded  by  mountains.  Along 
its  northern  edge  rise  with  a  steep  ascent  the  mountains  of 
Asturias,  which  in  elevation  nearly  rival  tbe  I^yrenees,  but 
occupy  a  smaller  extent  of  country.  Th.it  part  of  the  Monies 
de  Asturias  which  is  at  the  source  of  the  Ebro  is  called 
Sierra  de  Sejos,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  5700  feet  above 
the  sea.  Farther  west  the  elevation  increases.  The  Sierra 
d'Alba,  situated  where  the  boundaries  of  Old  Castile,  Leon, 
and  Asturias  meet,  rises  to  6960  feet,  and  the  Sierra  da  Pa- 
nares, farther  west,  to  8628  fset,-  At  the  mountain-knot 
which  occurs  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Sil  (near  6°  30' 
W.  long.)  the  chain  attains  its  highest  elevation,  one  of  the 
summits,  the  Sierra  de  Penaranda,  rising  to  11,000  i^t, 
and  far  above  the  snow-line.  This  mountain  is  only  about 
600  feet  lower  than  the  Pico  de  Mulbafen,  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  only  300  feet  lower  than 
the  Pico  de  Neton,  ihe  highest  summit  of  the  Pyrenees. 
West  of  this  large  mountain-mass  the  chain  lowers,  but 
apparently  not  much,  for  the  Sierra  de  Peiiamarela,  which 
lies  near  7°  W.  long.,  is  9450  feet  above  the  sea-level.  So 
far  the  direction  of  the  chain  is  from  east  to  west,  or  neaily 
so,  but  in  this  part  of  the  range  the  highest  edge  of  the 
mountains  runs  south-west,  but  soon  turna  north,  eaelosing 


a  narrow  glen,  in  whitib  the  ihrar  N«^  dtaeands  to  tbe 
Bay  of  Biscay.  For  about  40  mile*  tbe  rtnge  runs  north- 
ward, until  It  approaches  tbe  Bay  of  Biscay  within  about 
12  miles,  when  it  again  turns  westward,  and  after  having 
run  about  20  miles  in  that  direction,  turns  southward,  di- 
Tiding  tbe  basin  of  tbe  upper  Minlio  from  the  lower  coun- 
try which  lies  to  the  west  of  iL  The  elevation  of  this  chain 
is  not  known,  but  from  the  cold  climate  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Miuho,  it  may  be  inferred  to  be  6000  feet  above  tbe 
sea-level.  Near  the  town  of  Orense  the  mountain-chain 
terminaiea,  or  rather,  there  is  a  depression  through  v  bich 
the  Minho  flows;  for  on  the  east  of  the  river  rises  anoiber 
ridge,  the  Sierra  de  S.  Mamed,  which  runs  east-south-east, 
and  soon  attains  a  considerable  elevation,  7710  feet  above 
the  sea-leveL  Ibis  chain  continues  east-south-east  until 
it  approaches  tbe  Duero,  where  it  begins  to  form  the  boun- 
dary between  Spain  and  Portugal.  At  this  point  it  is 
connected  with  tne  Serra  de  Roboreda,  which  lias  within 
Portugal,  and  extends,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Duero, 
to  the  point  where  the  river  turns  to  tbe  west. 

The  high  grounds  which  divide  the  table-land  from  the 
basin  of  the  Ebro  cannot  be  considered  as  a  mountain-ridge 
in  all  their  extent.    Towards  the  western  extremity  of  the 
river-basin,  between  the  Sierra  de  Scios  and  the  great  road 
which  leads  ftom  France  to  Madrid,  no  mountain-range 
divides  it  from  tbe  table-land.    East  of  the  road  and  of  the 
town  of  Burgos  rises  the  Sierra  de  Oca,  which  attains  the 
elevation  of  4980  feet,  or  about  2000  feet  above  the  adia- 
oent  parts  of  the  table-land.    It  extends  from  west-north- 
west to  east-south-east,  and  is  followed  by  the  Sierra  de 
Cameros,  whose  highest' summit,  the  Pieo  de  Urbion,  is 
72UU  feet  above  the  sea-level.    Contiguous  to  it,  and  in  tbe 
same  direction,  is  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo,  whidi  rises  to 
9600  feet  at  its  eastern  termination  near  ^  W.  long.    From 
this  point  the  edge  of  the  table-land  is  less  marked.  It  runs 
to  the  river  Xalon,  which  it  crosses  near  Calatayud,  and 
afterwards  in  a  souih-eaetem  direction  along  the  high 
grounds  which  form  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Xiloca, 
which  gradually  rise  into  mountains  near  the  town  of  Mont- 
alban,  whence  the  mountain -chain  continues  to  the  boundary 
between  Aragon  and  Valencia,  where  the  Sierra  de  PeBa- 
golosa  attains  6000  feet.   From  this  summit  the  edge  of  the 
table-land  runs  southward  along  the  elevated  ridge  which 
extends  east  of  the  river  Turia  or  Guadakviar.     It  crosses 
this  river  north  of   Reqoena,   and  afterwards  the  river 
Xucar  below  its  confluence  with  the  Cabriel,  and  then  con- 
tinues southward,  leaving  the  town  of  Almansa  to  the  west.  ' 
to  the  vicinity  of  Villena.     South  of  the  Xucar  the  edge  of 
the  table-land  is  not  marked  by  a  continuous  ridge,  though 
some  isolated  mountains  occur  along  it     Near  Villena  is 
the  Sierra  del  Carache,  which  runs  Brst  south-west,  and 
afterwards  north-west,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Albaoete 
(39°  N.  lat.  and  1°  55'  W.  long.).  ^The  Sierra  del  Caraohe 
seems  to  rise  only  a  little  above  the  table-land,  but  it  presents 
a  considerable  ascent  from  the  deep  valley  of  the  Segura,  and 
that  of  the  Mundo,  a  tributary  of  the  Segura. 

Along  the  southern  border  of  the  tnble-land  extends  that 
range,  or  rather  mountain  region,  which  is  called  Sierra 
Morena.    It  begins  on  tbe  east,  a  short  distance  west  of 
Albacete,  with  two  ridges  which  run  south-west,  including 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  river  Guadarmena,  and  are  called 
Sierra  de  Alcaras.    From  the  western  of  these  ridges  the 
mountain  region  extends  westward  to  the  boundary  of  Por- 
tugal.  It  consists  of  a  great  number  of  short  ridg^  running 
south-west   towards  the  east,  and  south-east  towards  tbe 
west.    These  ridges,  which  enclose  very  narrow  valleys,  are 
connected  by  other  ridges,  Iving  frequently  along   their 
northern  extremity  or  dose  to  theextremity  of  tbe  table- land, 
but  sometimes  also  in  tbe  mMdle  of  tbe  mountain  region. 
Towards  the  east  the  Sierra  Morena  does  not  occupy  more 
than  30  or  40  miles  in  width;  but  in  proceeding  westward  it 
grows  wider,  and  near  the  boundary  of  Portu^  it  is  about 
80  miles  across.    Some  of  the  ridges  advance  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir.    At  its  western 
extremity  one  of  its  branches  extends  southward  along  tbe 
river  Chann  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Guadiana,  termi- 
nating near  the  sea  in  the  hill  on  which  tbe   town  of 
Ayamonte  is  built.     North-east  of  that  place  is  a  summit 
called  Monte  Gordo,  which  is  2235  feet  above  the  sea.    This 
is  the  only  summit  of  the  Sierra  Morena  whose  elevation 
has  been  determined  by  actual  measurement.   The  difficulty 
which  is  encountered  in  traversing  these  mountains.  %ai 
wiiich  is  chiefly  if  not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to  theil 
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biwdth  and  tli«  tteennets  of  the  ridget,  led  to  the  opinion 
that  the  general  level  must  be  at  leatt  6000  feet  above  the 
aea-level ;  but  this  attpposilion  i«  not  consistent  with  what 
we  know  of  the  dimaie,  as  few  parts  are  covered  with  snow 
more  than  three  months. 

Other  mountain-ranges  oecur  on  the  table-land  itself. 
One  of  them  oonstituteii  a  continuous  range,  traversing  the 
plain  in  all  its  extent  from  east  to  west.  It  begins  on  the 
east  near  the  high  summit  of  the  Sierra  de  Mouoayc^  and 
runs,  under  the  name  of  Sierra  de  Deza,  souih-west  until  it 
approaches  44°  N.  iat.,  when  it  turns  to  the  west  north  of 
thu  town  of  Sif;uenzs.    In  this  direction  it  continues  lo  the 

Slace  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  road  leading  from  France  to 
ladrid.  The  mountain-pass  through  which  this  road  runs 
is  49SU  feet  above  the  sea,  and  this  may  be  considered  as 
the  mean  elevation  of  the  Somasierra,  as  the  range  here  is 
called.  From  this  pass  the  range  runs  sonth-west,  and  is 
called  the  Sierra  de  Guadarama.  The  mean  elevation  of 
this  part  of  the  range  does  not  seem  greater  than  that  of  the 
Somasierra,  as  the  mountain-pass  from  Madrid  to  Segovia, 
in  its  highest  point,  is  only  4657  feet  above  the  sea ;  but 
not  far  from  it  stands  the  Sierra  de  Penalara,  whose  summit 
attains  7756  feet.  The  continuation  of  the  Sierra  de  Oua- 
darama  is  called  Sierra  de  Avila,  the  branches  of  which 
enclose  the  small  plain  on  which  the  town  of  Avila  is  built, 
3485  feet  above  the  sea.  West  of  Avila  the  rango  makes  a 
bend  to  the  south,  encircling  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Tormes,  an  aUuent  of  the  Duero.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  this  bend  the  range  attains  the  greatest  elevation, 
the  S.erra  de  Gredos  rising  to  10,548  feet,  and  considerably 
above  the  snow-line.  After  the  range  has  resumed  its 
south-western  direction  it  is  called  Sierra  de  Gata,  and 
enters  Portugal,  where  it  again  attains  a  considerable  ele- 
vaton  in  the  Sierra  d'Estrella,  and  continues  to  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  it  terminotes  with  the  Cabo  da 
Roca,  west  of  Lisbon.  The  table  land  is  divided  by  the 
mountain-range  just  mentioned  into  two  parts,  which  do  not 
differ  much  in  extent.  That  portion  which  lies  north  of  it 
is  called  the  table-land  of  Old  Castile  and  Leon,  and  con- 
tains about  44.000  square  miles.  The  other  part  south  of 
the  range  is  called  the  table-land  of  New  Castile  and  Eatre- 
madura,  atid  contains  about  48,000  square  mile*. 

T'Me-kmd  qf  Old  CaitiU  and  Leon.— The  north-western 
corner  of  this  region  is  a  mountainous  country,  which  extends 
over  the  eastern  districts  of  Galicia.  The  mountain-range, 
which  sepaiates  it  from  the  plain  to  the  east  of  it,  is  con 
neeted  on  the  north  with  the  mountain-knot  of  the  Sierra 
de  Peoaranda,  and  on  the  south  joins  the  Sierra  de  Segun- 
dera,  which  is  part  of  the  Sierra  de  S-  Mamed.  This  range 
is  called,  at  least  in  its  greatest  extent.  Sierra  de  los  Cille- 
ros.  Its  mean  elevation  probably  does  not  much  (fell  short 
of  6000  feet.  The  country  between  the  Sierra  de  los  CiUe- 
ros  aud  the  southern  prolongation  of  the  Montes  de  Asturias 
comprehends  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Minho  and  Sil  before 
their  conttuenee.  It  is  a  very  elevated  country.  The 
winters  are  cold,  and  the  frost  usually  lasts  for  three  months, 
sometimes  without  interruption.  These  facts  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  higher  districts  of  the  valleys  are  not 
less  than  4000  feet,  and  the  lower  at  least  3000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  valleys  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  rather 
narrow ;  but  the  hills,  which  are  oonliguous  to  the  level 
grounds,  have  generally  a  gentle  slope,  so  that  they  admit 
of  cultivation  to  a  considenble  distance  up  the  declivities. 
They  do  not  rise  so  high  as  the  mountains  which  enclose 
this  region.  Those  parts  of  the  hills  which  cannot  be  culti- 
vated are  used  as  pasture-grounds  for  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats.  But  many  large  tracts  are  covered  with  forests,  and 
the  dockyards  of  Ferrol  are  ohietty  provided  with  timber 
from  these  mountains.  The  vallays  are  not  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  maize,  but  wheat,  barley,  and  flax  succeed 
well.  Ghesnut  and  walnut  trees  are  very  numerous.  This 
region  contains  about  7600  square  miles,  and  is  nearly  equal 
to  Wales  in  extenL 

The  remainder  of  the  table-land  of  Old  Castila  and  Leon 

is  a  plain  which  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  these  two 

<       kingdoms,  and   contains  about  36,400  square  miles.    The 

I      eastern  portion  of  the  plain,  between  the  Sierra  de  Moncayo 

on  the  north  and  the  Sierras  of  Deta  and  Somasierra  or 

the  south,  is  probably  not  less  than  SOUO  feet  above  the  sea- 

i.      level.    The  surface  is  rather  hilly,  and  the  soil  partly  stony 

\      and  partly  sandy;  its  fertility  rather  indifferent,  and  large 

)       tracts  are  quite  unfit  for  cultivation.     Farther  west,  where 

the  plain  is  crossed  by  the  road  kwding  from  Bui|;ob  to 


Madrid,  the  level  sinks  down  to  about  2500  ii»et  abovu  ibe 
sea;  Burgos,  which  is  on  a  bill,  being  8873  feet.  On  the 
north  of  the  river  Duero  the  plain  is  nearly  a  level  here 
and  there  interspersed  with  small  groups  of  low  detached 
hills.  The  country  is  not  fertile.  The  lower  tracts  are  en- 
tirely destitute  of  trees,  and  generally  even  of  bushes.  Th* 
bills  are  partly  overgrown  wiih  light  thin  woods  and  nume- 
rous low  bushes.  The  woods  consist  almost  exclusively  (A 
evergreen  oaks  and  a  kind  of  cistus.  On  the  hills  there  are 
small  miserable  villages  at  a  great  distance  f^-om  one  an- 
other ;  they  are  surrounded  by  a  few  vineyards  and  corn- 
fields. Farther  west,  along  the  road  which  connects  Segovia 
with  Valladolid  and  Vallailolid  with  Fnlencia,  ^he  soil  im- 
proves and  cultivation  increases.  The  level  of  the  plain 
does  not  seem  to  be  lower,  but  the  rivers,  having  descended 
deeper,  have  excavated  beds  ftom  2  to  4  miles  wide,  which 
are  from  100  to  200  feet  below  the  general  level,  whii:h  is  as 
fiat  rs  a  table,  and  covered  with  heath,  nor  is  the  view  in 
teioepted  by  any  tree.  These  elevated  flats  are  without 
cultivation,  and  only  used  as  pasture-ground  for  Koais  and 
sheep.  But  the  valleys  which  extend  along  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  fertility,  and  produce 
all  kinds  of  grain ;  and  the  slopes  of  the  higher  grounds  are 
well  stocked  with  trees  and  vines.  The  soil  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  day  and  sand.  Towards  the  boundary-line  of 
Portugal  the  higher  grounds  which  divide  the  valleys  along 
tbo  rivers  are  not  quite  level,  but  extend  in  gently  sloping 
plains.  These  plains  are  likewise  destitute  of  trees ;  but  the 
soil,  being  more  retentive  of  moisture,  is  more  fertile ;  and 
even  the  hiaher  grounds  are  here  sown  with  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  Indian  corn.  This  part  of  the  plain  is  rathw 
thickly  inhabited,  and  villagea  occur  at  short  distances  from 
one  another. 

7%«  Tails- lattd  qf  Aiw  CutiU  and  Estrgmadura  com- 
nrebends  these  two  kingdoms,  with  the  suutli-westem 
oistriets  of  Aragon  and  the  northern  part  of  Muroia.  The 
■nrfiiee  is  much  more  diversified  by  hills  and  mountains 
than  that  of  the  northern  plain.  The  mountain-chains  are 
of  eonsiderable  extent,  but  ihey  do  not  form  continuous 
rangos,  being  interrupted  by  several  depressbns,  which 
sink  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  country.  In  the  eastern 
diatriets  of  liw  table-land  is  the  Sierra  Molina,  which  begins 
north-west  of  the  town  of  that  name,  and  south  of  the  coa- 
flnence  of  the  Xilooa  with  the  Xalon,  in  41*  N.  Iat.  and 
I'SC  W.  long.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  connected  with 
the  Sierra  de  Deza  by  a  mountain-ridge,  but  only  by  hi|;h 
ground.  The  Sierra  de  Molina  runs  southward,  and  does 
not  rise  much  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  general  level 
of  the  country  in  the  northern  parts.  The  road  from  Molina 
to  Teruel  rises  on  the  Sierra  de  Ifenara  to  4333  feet  above 
the  sea-leveL  Farther  south  it  rises  still  somewhat  higher. 
Where  the  rivers  Tajo  and  Turin  originate,  it  is  from  4500 
to  4600  feet  high,  and  at  this  place  it  sends  off  a  branch,  the 
Sierra  de  Albaracin.  which  runs  south-east  between  the 
Turia  on  the  east  and  the  Xucar  on  the  west,  and  extends 
to  the  edge  of  the  table-land,  near  the  town  of  Requena. 
This  ridge  rises  to  a  great  height,  but  its  elevation  has  not 
been  determined.  From  the  sources  of  the  Tajo  the  Sierra 
de  Molina  runs  south-west,  but  near  40°  8.  Iat.,  west  of  the 
town  of  Cuenfa,  it  turns  again  to  tbe  south,  and  soon  sub- 
sides into  hills,  which  are  slightly  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  country.  Tbe  Sierra  de  Molina  is  of  very  inconsi- 
derable width,  but  it  constitutes  the  watershed  between 
tbe  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mediterranean  aud  those  that 
run  to  tbe  Atlantic. 

West  of  Cuenfa  a  ridge  of  low  mountains  branches  off 
from  the  Sierra  de  Molina,  and  runs  westward,  dividing  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Tajo  ftom  those  of  the  Guadiana.  It 
terminates  probably  near  Tarrancon,  east  of  Aranjuez.  In 
our  maps  this  range  is  continued  south-west,  and  afterwards 
west  to  the  Sierra  de  Toledo,  but  this  appears  to  be  incor- 
rect. The  two  great  roads  fl'om  Madrid  to  Manzanares  and 
from  Toledo  to  Ciudad  Real  traverse  this  tract,  but  tra- 
vellers who  have  gone  over  it  do  not  mention  having  passed 
or  even  seen  a  range  of  mountains,  though  they  speak  of 
having  crossed  some  broken  ground  rising  into  bills. 
No  mountain-range  therelbre  exists  between  these  two 
roads  or  in  their  vicinity ;  and  the  watershed  between  tbe 
Tajo  and  Guadiana  is  only  formed  by  high  ground  broken 
into  sleep  hills.  The  Sierra  de  Toledo  seems  to  rise  west  of 
4°  W.  long.,  and  to  extend  to  5°  W.  long.,  running  east  and 
west;  but  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  this 
ridge.    It  does  not  appear  to  occupy  a  great  widlht  nor  le 
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fiM  more  than  1000  feet  above  thepldn.  It  is  not  travaned 
bT  any  road.  Near  i'  W.  long,  it  ainks  down  to  the  level 
of  the  plain,  bat  another  range  risae  out  of  it,  ealled  the 
Siena  de  Ouadalupe,  wbiehestenda  treatvard  to  the  boun- 
dary of  Portugal,  and  enten  that  kinedom,  where  it  is  caHed 
Sierra  de  Portalegre.  The  Sierra  del  Ouaidalape  reaemblea 
the  Sierra  Morena  more  than  the  mettntaina  of  Toledoi.  It 
oonsisti  of  a  number  of  narrow  ateep  ridgea,  whoae  general 
diraation  is  north-eait  or  north-west,  and  they  are  aome- 
timea  connected  by  other  ridgea  running  east  and  west,  but 
frequently  unconnected,  and  separated  by  tiats.  These  ttata 
or  valleys  ate  cornoionly  much  wider  than  in  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  henoe  this  mountain-tract  does  not  oppose  so 
many  obstaeles  to  travelling.  The  width  of  this  region  ia 
oonaiderable,aa  it  Alls  nearty  the  whole  tract  between  the 
rivers  Tajo  and  Ouadiana,  west  of  i°  W.  long.  None  of  the 
summits  attain  a  great  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
coantry. 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  table-land  of  New  Caatile  and 
Sstremadura,  comprehending  the  province  of  Cnenfa,  the 
northern  districuof  Mureia,and  the  adjacent  oountriea,  is 
the  highest  part  of  the  table-land,  and  about  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  surface  is  very  uneven,  with 
the  exception  of  the  higher  ground  between  the  river-basins, 
wbieh  in  some  places  extends  in  plains,  and  in  others  is 
divarsifled  by  numerous  bills  or  low  ridges.  A  very  small 
portion  of  this  region,  which  lies  in  the  valleys  along  the 
rtvera,  and  in  some  depressions  of  the  plain,  is  under  culti- 
vation ;  the  remainder  has  rather  a  sterile  and  very  dry  soil, 
and  is  either  quite  usetesa  or  only  used  as  sheep-walks, 
sheep  constituting  the  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  some  places  wheat  is  cultivated,  and  in  otbeta  there  ara 
tracts  planted  with  vines  and  olive-trees.  SaH'ron  is  rather 
extensively  grown.  Fruit-trees  are  abundant  in  the  lower 
tracts.  The  higher  grounds  are  quite  destitute  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  heath  and  odoriferous  plants,  on  which  nume- 
rous bees  feed.  Wax  and  honey  are  sent  to  other  parts  of 
Spain,  and  also  wool  of  an  inferior  quality. 

The  central  ngioo  of  the  lable-land  is  between  3*  and  9° 
yt.  long.  It  consists  of  two  plains,  the  Plain  of  Madrid  and 
Toledo,  which  lies  north  of  the  mountains  of  Toledo,  and 
the  high  broken  ground  which  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  rivers  Tajo  and  Ouadiana ;  and  the  Plain  of  La  Msncha, 
which  lies  to  the  south.  These  two  plaine  are  about  3<K)0 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  According  to  Bauia,  Madrid  is 
ii'ii  feet  aiid  Toledo  1868  feet  above  it.  In  the  plain  of 
La  Msucha  the  town  of  Val  de  Pefias  is  91 19.  and  that  of 
Villaria  1947  feet  above  tlie  sea  leveL  The  productive 
powers  and  the  surfece  of  these  two  plains  are  nearly  the 
same.  The  country  consists  of  extensive  levels,  interseeted 
by  short  ridges  of  low  hills  and  rocks.  It  is  destitute  of 
trees,  except  some  groves  of  evergreen  oak,  which  are 
found  near  the  hills,  and  plantations  of  olive-trees  and  vines 
near  the  villages.  The  villages  are  large  and  well  built, 
out  at  greet  distances  flrum  one  another.  The  level  tracts 
jetween  them  produce  wheat,  but  aa  part  of  thoHe  tracts 
aiQ  at  a  greet  distance  tnm  the  villages,  in  which  alone  the 
IHrins  are  situated,  a  large  portion  of  them  ia  badly  culti- 
vated, and  aome  tracts  are  partly  overgrown  with  bruom 
and  the  flax-leaved  daphne  (Daphne  Onidium).  The  crops 
however  are  tolerably  guol.  The  best  cultivated  and  richest 
pait  of  the  plain  is  that  which  lies  along  the  southern  base 
of  the  Sierra  de  Ouadarama,  where  the  soil  is  a  rich  clay, 
and  the  eonntrv  presents  a  succession  of  vineyards,  olive- 
plantations,  ana  excellent  pastures,  with  nnmerous  com- 
lields.  The  fkrmers  of  this  traet  are  more  wealthy  than 
those  of  other  distncta  in  Spain. 

The  western  portion  of  the  table-land  of  New  Cutile  and 
Bsttemaduracut^prebends  the  country  from  &°W.  long,  to 
the  bonndary  of  Portugal,  or  the  province  of  Bstremadum, 
This  cuntry  has  a  very  mountainous  surfece.  The  ridges 
of  the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe  rover  nearly  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Tajo  and  the  Guadiana.  'North  of  the  Tajo 
several  -Afsets  of  the  Sierra  de  Gata  traverse  the  country  in 
a  snuth-westein  direction.  South  of  the  Ouadiano  several 
branches  of  the  Sierra  Morena  advance  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  river.  Plains  of  some  extent  occur  only  along 
the  batika  of  the  principal  rivers.  They  are  small  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tajo,  but  rather  extensive  on  those  of  the 
Ouadikna.  The  general  level  of  the  country  is  lower  than 
in  tlie  plains  ferther  east,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  circum- 
stance that  snow  and  frost  are  not  common  in  the  Sierra  de 
tfuadalnpe,  in  which  the  amnno  sheep  pass  the  winter 


witbovt  the  least  injuzv  in  the  open  air.  The  prodootive 
powers  of  this  ttpoo  difllsr  greatly  iit  diffsreot  puts.  In 
the  dittriete  iMrtb  of  the  Tajo  Ihepe  aie  wide  mlleye,  con- 
taining mneh  level  gnmad,  between  tk*  ridg:«a  of  the  Sieira 
de  Gata;  they  have  a  rich  soil,  are  well  ealtivated,Mid  yield 
good  crape.  The  hilly  traet  between  the  Taj*  and  Oua- 
diana is  nearly  a  deaert.  The  summita  el  the  ridgea  are 
bare ;  their  slopes  are  clothed  with  foreats  of  the  everigreen 
oak,  l)at  the  lower  parts  sre  destitute  even  of  bushes.  Tliey 
are  never  enltivated,  but  preserved  as  the  pasture-grounds 
of  the  merino  sheep  in  winter.  The  eultivated  spots  are 
only  found  in  the  narrower  valleya,  and  they  are  few  and  of 
small  extent,  even  in  the  level  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouadiana,  between  Merida  and  Bwtajot.  To  the  sooth  of 
the  Gusdiana  tbe  country  improvea.  At  no  great  distance 
tirom  the  river  are  plantationa  of  olive-trees,  whieh  iuereaae 
in  number  aa  we  proceed  np  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra 
Morena.  Some  level  tracts  of  eonsidersble  extent  and 
great  fertility  are  enefoaad  by  the  ridgea,  as  nk  Llerena, 
Zafra,  and  Jerei. 

Rain  ia  comparatively  soaree  om  the  table-land  of  Spain. 
It  ia  ststed  that  the  annual  quantity  on  an  Average  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  10  inches,  which  is  partly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  elevation  of  tbe  more  level  part  of  the  table- 
land, and  partly  to  the  eircuinstanoe  that  it  is  in  most  parts 
hounded  by  mountains  which  rise  considerably  above  tbe 
general  level  of  the  plain,  and  prevent  tbe  moisttire  from 
reaching  the  flat  country.  Tbe  rain  generally  fells  in  the 
winter,  and  only  a  few  showers  occur  in  other  seasons. 
The  leiut  qusntity  of  rain  falls  in  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Sierra  de  Guadalupe,  and  on  the  high  plains  of  Cueofa 
and  Mnrcia,  where  sometimee  eight  or  nine  moatbs  pass 
without  a  drop  felling.  To  this  scarcity  of  rain  tbe  want  of 
cultivation  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  wbieh  is  obxerved  m 
the  two  laat-mentioned  regiona.  In  summer  axeeesiva  heat, 
and  in  winter  a  great  degree  of  cold,  are  experienced.  Though 
Madrid  is  1 0°  south  of  London,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  winter  at  Madrid  is  43'7°,or  only  4*bighar  than  at  Lon- 
don. But  durin(^ every  winter  adagree  of  cold  is  experieiKed 
for  some  days  which  i*  very  rare  in  London.  In  1 830  the  ther- 
mometer sunk  to  9'9*  Fshr.,  and  a  great  qusntity  of  snow 
fell.  Everv  vear  for  several  nights  the  thennometer  falls 
several  degrees  below  39*  and  the  rivers  are  covered  with 
ice,  though  it  generally  Oiaappeats  in  the  day.  Tbe  roeaa 
temperature  of  tbe  three  summer  months  is  76-%*,  or  IS* 
higher  thsn  in  London.  But  during  tbe  south-eastern 
wind,  which  is  called  the  tolano,  the  themometer  fre- 
quently rises  to  90*  and  even  100*.  With  the  exception  of 
tne  injurious  effects  of  sueh  changes  in  the  temperature,  the 
climate  of  the  table-land  ia  very  healthy. 

11.  The  Maritime  reg  on  of  the  Atlantic  and  Bey  of  Bis- 
cay surrounds  the  table-land  on  the  north-west  and  north, 
and  contains  the  western  districts  of  Galicia,  the  province 
of  Asturias,  snd  the  northern  portion  of  Old  Castile.  That 
portion  which  lies  south  of  CapeOrtegal  is  hardly  more  than 
40  miles  in  width,  and  is  traversed  by  numerous  ridges, 
which  have  ususlly  gentle  slopes,  so  as  to  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  base.  Their  sum- 
mits are  crowned  with  forests.  Tlie  lower  country,  which 
shout  Santiago  de  Compostella  stretches  out  in  extensive 
plains,  is  tolunbly  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  fsrmen 
live  in  single  farms  dispersed  ever  the  country.  Tlie  climsts 
is  wet.  Besides  the  cultivation  of  the  common  kinds  of 
grain,  great  attention  is  paid  to  vinea  and  fruit-trees,  smong 
which  the  ehesnut  plantations  occupy  large  tracts,  and  the 
cbesnuts  furnish  the  ordinary  fbod  of  the  poorer  classes. 
The  best  of  the  summer  is  moderate,  and  the  wintera  far 
from  being  severe,  except  when  the  gaUtgot,  or  north  winds, 
blow,  but  they  are  not  of  long  duration. 

The  country  between  C^pe  Ortegal  and  Cape  Ajo  is 
of  a  ditTerent  character.  Tbe  Montaiias  de  Asturiu. 
which  descend  southward  to  the  plain  of  Old  Caatile  snd 
Leon  with  a  very  rapid  slope,  decline  towards  the  north 
in  long  ridges,  which  grow  lower  as  they  Hpproaefa  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  range  these 
lateral  ridges  are  too  steep  and  too  high  to  be  cultivated,  and 
ail  only  used  as  pasture-g^und  for  cattle  and  goats:  a  con- 
siderable part  of  them  is  covered  with  forests.  Towards  tbe 
sea  the  ridges  are  lower  and  their  declivities  less  steep,  and 
here  cultivation  has  ascended  to  some  distance  from  their 
base.  Tbe  valleys  which  lie  between  these  ridges  are  n*i^ 
row  and  elevated  near  the  great  chain,  but  they  grow  wider 
towards  the  sea.    They  have  a  tolerably  fertile  soil,  and  at^ 
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tr«n  eahlTated.  Wbeat,  barley,  and  maiie  are  grown 
Great  quantities  of  oider  are  aunually  made  and  exported- 
Cheanut-trees  are  so  cqamon,  that  the  ehe«nuts  not  only 
supply  the  lower  elassei  with  food,  but  also  are  esported  to 
a  great  extent.  The  cliinate  does  not  differ  much  fh>m 
that  of  the  wentem  maritime  tract,  being  alto  very  wet,  but 
the  cold  is  greater,  though  the  g'allego*,  or  northern  vinds, 
are  not  experienced  in  the  same  degree  as  in  Oalicia. 

III.  The  Batin  of  the  River  Ebro  occupies  a  part  of  Old 
Castile,  the  province  of  Alava,  the  kingdom  of  Navafre,  the 
greater  part  of  Aragon,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Cata- 
lonia. The  northern  boundary,  from  the  sources  of  the 
river  Segre  on  the  east  to  those  of  the  Arga  on  the  west,  is 
formed  l>y  the  high  chain  of  the  Pyrenees.  [Ptrbneks.] 
West  of  the  sources  of  the  Arga  river  a  chain  of  mountitins 
begins,  which  runs  westward  until  it  meets,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Ebro,  the  Sierra  de  Sejos,  or  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
Montaiias  de  Asturiaa.  This  range,  which  is  called  Sierra 
de  Aralar,  is  about  120  miles  in  length.  It  is  much  less 
elevated  than  the  two-great  mountain-systems  which  it  eon- 
necis.  The  mean  elevation  probably  does  not  exceed  Si)00 
fbet  above  the  sea-level.  The  highest  summits  which  have 
been  determined  are  Mount  Adi,  which  is  4766  feet  high, 
and  Mount  Araa,  which  is  4268  feet  high,  both  in  Guiputcoa. 

The  higher  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  is  consider- 
ably lower  than  the  plain  of  Old  Castile,  which  joins  it  on 
the  south.  Bspinosa  de  los  Monteros,  a  small  town  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  river,  is  S478  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
400  feet  lower  than  the  town  of  Burgos;  and  Miranda, 
through  which  town  the  road  from  Biscay  to  Burgos  runs, 
is  only  ISM  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Thus  this  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Ebro  forms  a  considerable  depression  between 
the  two  adjacent  countries.  The  interior  of  the  basin,  in  this 
part,  is  nearly  a  plain,  which  extends  north  to  Vittoria  and 
south  to  Nagera,  and  is  here  and  there  inienectcd  by  detached 
g;roups  of  limestone  hills.  Il  has  a  tolerably  fertile  soil, 
and  produces  good  crops  of  corn.  Farther  east  many  ofTisels 
branch  off  from  the  Sierra  de  Aralar  and  the  Pyrenees,  and 
west  of  the  river  Aragou  these  ridges  cover  at  leavt  three- 
fourths  of  the  country  north  of  the  Ebro.  Near  the  princi- 
pal ridges  they  constitute  extensive  mountain-masses,  which 
are  separated  by  narrow  valleys.  The  masses  themselves  are 
tinfit  for  Cttltrvation,  but  are  used  as  pasture-grounds,  and  a 
great  part  of  them  is  covered  with  forests  containing  many 
fine  timber-trees.  The  valleys  are  cultivated,  but  they  are 
not  distinguished  by  fertility.  About  12  miles  firom  the  river 
the  mountain  masses  decrease  in  sise  and  elevation,  and 
soon  sink  down  to  hilts,  which  extend  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.  Their  slopes  are  partly  cultivated,  and  as  the  soil  is 
fertile,  this  tract  yield  good  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  and  other 
grain ;  there  are  also  numerous  plantations  of  vines,  olive- 
trees,  and  chesnut-trees.  Hemp  and  flax  are  extensively 
grown.  Grain,  oil,  and  wine  are  exported  to  a  considerable 
amount. 

Eaat  of  the  river  Aragon,  more  than  half  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Ebro  is  covered  with  the  branches  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Near  V  E.  long,  a  range  dataclies  itself  from 
that  chatn.  which  runs  first  south-west  and  afterwards  south, 
and  again  south-west  until  it  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ebro  about  30'  E.  long.  This  range  b  called  in  its  southern 
portion  Sierra  de  Llena,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
eastern  boundary-line  of  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  as  nearly  all 
tbe  rivers  which  originate  on  its  eastern  declivity  descend  to 
the  south-east  and  enter  the  Mediterranean.  Between  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Aragon  and  Segre  (that  is,  between  1° 
W.  long,  and  2°  E.  long.)  is  the  highest  portion  of  tbe  Pyre- 
nean  mountains,  containing  the  lofW  summits  and  extensive 
mountain  masses  of  the  Pic  du  Midi,  of  Mount  Perdido, 
and  the  Pefia  de  Maladeta.  In  this  part  the  northern 
declivitv  is  extremely  steep.  But  towards  the  south  the 
range  slopes  down  in  a  long  inclined  plain,  which  terminates 
about  40  miles  from  the  highest  part  of  the  range,  north  of 
42°  N.  lat  The  rooks  of  which  these  mountain  masses  are 
composed  are  mostly  bare  of  trees,  and  have  only  a  scanty 
vegetation,  bat  they  serve  as  sheep-walks.  The  irregularly 
inclined  plain  is  furrowed  by  deep  and  narrow  valleys. 
Near  the  great  chain  these  valleys  are  almost  unfit  for  cul- 
tivation, on  account  of  the  severity  of  tbe  climate ;  but 
fhrther  down  narrow  tracts  occur  which  are  cultivated 
with  tbe  grains  of  Northern  Europe  and  with  flax.  As 
tbe  mountains  terminate  north  of  42*  N.  lat.,  a  consider- 
able tract  of  country  extends  between  them  and  the  banks 
of  the  Ebro.    This  traet  is  pertly  ctiltiviU>le  and  partly  a 


desert  The  desert  is  not  far  from  the  banks  of  tbe  river, 
and  extends  ftom  the  vicinity  of  Zaragoxa  on  the  west,  to 
near  Mequinenxa  on  the  east,  a  distance  of  more  than  60 
miles  in  a  straight  line.  It  is  about  10  or  12  miles  in  width, 
and  formed  by  a  swell  of  the  ground,  which  in  its  highest 
part  may  rise  ISOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Ebro.  The 
surfaoe  is  a  succession  of  slight  ascents  and  descents,  and 
the  soil  is  extremely  arid.  This  tract  is  called  the  Sierra  de 
Alcubierre,  or  the  Desert  of  Fraga,  being  traversed  by  iho 
road  which  leads  from  Fraga  on  the  Cinca  to  Zaragosa. 
It  is  nearly  uninhabited,  and  almost  a  useless  waste.  A  cul- 
tivated country  surrounds  it  on  all  sides,  though  the  soil  is  in 
general  of  indifferent  quality,  and  theorops  far  from  being 
abundant  But  the  extensive  traot  which  extends  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  from  Barfaastro  on  the  Cinca  toBala- 

S;uer  on  the  Segre,  and  thence  eastward  to  Cervera  at  the 
bot  of  the  Sierra  de  Llena,  is  an  exception.  On  tbe  south 
it  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Segre  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Si.-rra  de 
Llena.  This  tract  called  the  plain  of  Lsrida,  is  distinguished 
by  fertility.  The  surfiire  is  often  undulating  and  sometimes 
hilly,  especially  towards  the  Sierra  de  Llena,  but  the  soil 
baing  rich,  cultivation  is  general,  and  the  waste  lands  are  of 
small  extent  It  produces  good  crops  of  maize,  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  leguminous  vegetables,  fruit,  wine,  anil  oil. 

Tbe  countries  within  the  basin  of  the  Ebru  south  of  the 
river  contain  a  much  largw  proportion  of  arable  land,  and 
are  much  more  populous  than  tliose  on  the  north  of  the 
river.  That  part  of  it  which  extends  between  Logrofio 
and  the  mouth  of  tbe  Xalon,  from  tbe  banks  of  tbe  river 
southward  to  the  base  of  tbe  Sierra  da  Cameroe,  bproba- 
bly  the  most  fertile  tract  in  the  interior  of  Spain,  west  of 
Calahorra  the  surface  is  in  general  hilly,  and  the  fertility 
not  so  great  as  east  of  that  town,  where  the  district  of  Rioja 
and  BurevB  is  almost  a  plain,  whirb  is  annually  covered 
with  the  most  abundant  crops.  In  approaching  tlie  mouth 
of  tbe  Xalon,  thet>urfaeeof  tbe  country  is  again  intersected 
by  hills,  and  the  fertility  decreases. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aragon,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance fW>m  the  banks  of  the  Ebro,  commences  a  ridge  of 
high  lands,  which  at  Brst  runs  aouth-south-west  to  Ibe 
point  where  the  Xiloea  fells  into  tbe  Xalon.  Here  it  at- 
tains an  elevation  ef  probably  more  than  2000  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  forms  the  edge  of  the  table-land  from  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Xiloea  as  far  as  tbe  summit  of  the  Pefiagoloea. 
From  the  last-mentioned  height  a  tolerably  elevated  range 
runs  eastward  until  it  approaches  tbe  Mediterranean  within 
about  fifteen  miles,  when  it  turns  northward,  and  extending 
parallel  to  the  sea,  terminates  «n  the  banks  of  the  Ebro 
opposite  the  extremity  of  the  Sierra  de  Llena.  This  ridge, 
which  is  about  six  or  eight  miles  across,  attains  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  between  ISOO  and  2000  feet ;  and  the  moat  ele- 
vated summit  Mount  Malasimo,  rises  to  2504  feet  The 
range  itself  bears  the  name  of  Sierra  Monsia.  Tbe  country 
surrounded  by  the  ridge  just  mentioned  has  nearly  the  form 
of  a  semicircle,  of  which  tbe  Ebro  forms  the  diameter,  and 
may  be  called  the  plain  of  Ixa,  from  the  town  of  that 
name  whieh  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  its  northern  edge. 
The  surfkce  is  generally  hilly  or  nndulating,  and  it  eon- 
tains  a  much  greater  portion  of  arable  land  than  the  coun- 
tries north  of  the  river,  but  (he  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility 
and  badly  cultivated.  The  average  elevation  of  this  plain 
above  the  sea-level  is  probably  not  mmre  than  800  feet 

The  country  which  extends  between  the  Sierra  de  Uena 
and  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  the  lower  course  of  the  Ebto, 
may  be  considered  an  appendage  of  tbe  basin  of  the  Ebro. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  surface  is  very  billy,  and  in  some 
parts  even  mountainous,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Vique.  The 
ridges  of  bills  which  traverse  it  run  partly  parallel  to  the 
Sierra  de  Llena,  and  partly  in  an  oppMite  direction  towards 
the  Mediterranean ;  the  fertility  is  various.  Some  district^ 
are  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  as  tbe  valley  of  tbe 
river  Fluvia,  not  far  from  tbe  boundary  of  France,  which  is 
called  El  Apurdan ;  and  the  fine  plain  in  which  tbe  town  of 
Kens  is  situated,  and  which  is  fifteen  miles  long  and  six 
wide.  In  general  the  valleys  and  depressions  are  rather 
fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  but  there  are  also  extensive 
tracts  which  have  a  very  stony  and  sterile  soil,  as  tbe  coun- 
try between  Vique,  Geroua,  and  Hostalricb,  and  Mount 
lAsamos,  which  extends  from  the  plain  of  Reus  to  the 
mouth  of  the  EbrO,  and  whose  sandy  soil  is  covered  with  a 
forest  of  stunted  furs.  Cultivation  has  attained  a  bigfa 
degree  of  improvement  in  this  tract,  and  the  water  of  tie 
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numerous  perennial  riven  is  used  for  irrinting  the  eulti- 
Tated  grounds.  Among  the  mountains  or  this  region,  the 
Hontaerrat  rises  in  terraces  to  the  elevation  of  more  than 
4000  feet,  and  the  hill  of  salt  near  Cardona.  which  is  above 
two  miles  in  circuit,  to  nearly  600  feet.  Gkeat  quantities 
of  salt  are  annually  taken  from  it. 

The  countries  included  in  the  basin  of  the  Ebro  differ 
greatly  in  climate,  the  valleys  within  the  Pyrenees  being  so 
cold  that  the  common  kinds  of  grain  do  not  succeed,  while 
along  the  sea-shore  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  most 
of  the  fruits  of  Southern  Europe  attain  perfection.  In 
general  it  may  be  observed  that  tue  part  of  the  basin  which 
is  north  of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  the  tracts  imme- 
diately situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  has 
more  severe  winters  and  colder  summers  than  the  great 
table-land,  whilst  the  countries  south  of  the  river  have  a 
mild  winter,  and  a  much  more  temperate  summer.  The 
mean  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  between  20  and  26  inchoa, 
but  it  is  much  more  in  the  elevated  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees. 
In  the  interior  the  climate  is  healthy,  but  not  so  on  the 
coast.  Barcelona  has  occasionally  suffered  from  the  yellow 
fever. 

IV.  The  Eaitem  Deeltvity  extends  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Ebro  to  Cabo  de  Palos,  and  contains  four  regions, 
which  differ  in  their  natural  features  and  productive 
powers.  The  most  northern  extends  from  the  Ebro  to  Mur- 
viedro.  Along  the  sea-shore  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  level 
ground,  hardly  more  than  two  or  three  miles  wide,  which 
in  a  few  places  is  interrupted  by  low  hills.  It  is  generally 
fertile,  and  in  some  places  highly  fertile.  The  bills  which 
lie  at  the  back  of  it,  and  the  valleys  between  them,  are  also 
tolerably  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  where  the  country 
approaches  the  high  table-land  of  Cuen9a,  the  soil  is  dry 
and  less  productive. 

South  uf  this  hilly  eonntry  is  the  plain  of  Valencia,  which 
extends  on  the  seashore  from  Murviedro  to  Gandia,  a  di*> 
tanoe  of  more  than  40  miles,  and  in  its  widest  part,  at 
the  back  of  the  town  of  Valencia,  it  extends  about  twenty 
miles  inland.  It  is  abundantly  irrigated,  and  the  whole  is 
under  oultivation.  It  is  no  less  noted  for  the  great  variety 
of  its  fruits,  and  rich  crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and  other  grain, 
than  fbr  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  which  never  experiences 
frost,  but  yet  is  not  considered  healthy. 

The  country  which  lias  south  uf  the  plain  of  Valencia, 
and  estends  along  the  sea-shore  from  Gandia  to  the  vicinity 
of  Alieante  and  Blche,  is  extremely  broken.  It  may  be- 
eonsidersd  the  moat  eastern  offset  of  the  great  tableland. 
for  it*  central  districts  are  at  a  great  elevation  abuve  the 
lea-leyel,  as  may  be  inferred  firom  the  severe  cold  which  is 
esperieooed  in  the  winter  months,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  most  elevated  of  its  ridges,  the  Sierra  de 
Penaquilo,  south  of  Alcoy,  is  covered  for  some  months  o(  the 
year  with  snow,  which  is  collected  and  sent  to  the  lower 
countries  lying  south  and  north  of  it.  The  valleys  are 
usually  narrow,  and  the  level  tracts  between  the  mountains 
of  small  extent,  and  their  fertility  nut  much  above  medio- 
crity ;  but  as  this  tract  has  become  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
manufacturiag  industry,  all  the  arable  land  is  cultivated 
with  the  sresteat  industry,  and  the  crops  of  maize  and  corn 
are  tolerably  abundant. 

South  of  this  mountainotis  region  the  eastern  declivity 
extends  much  farther  inland.  On  the  west  it  reaches  to  the 
Sierra  de  Cazoria  aad  the  Sierra  de  Segura,  two  ridges  of 
oonsideiable  elevation,  situated  near  3^W.  lung.,  and  on 
the  south  it  extends  to  the  Sierra  de  Aguaderas  (37"  20' 
N.  lat.).  The  western  portion  of  this  region  (west  of  2°  W. 
long.)  is  almost  entirely  filled  up  with  mountains  which  rise 
to  between  4000  and  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is 
probable  that  the  general  elevation  of  the  valleys  is  not  less 
than  2UU0  feet,  and  that  this  tract  uniies  the  gi-eat  tahle- 
*Iand  with  the  mountain  region  uf  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The 
long  narrow  valleys  are  not  fertile,  and  they  are  badly  cul- 
tivated. Baot  of  2'  W.  long,  the  mountains  recede  and 
leave  wide  valleys  between  them,  of  which  i\w  northern,  or 
thut  of  the  river  Segura,  is  distinguished  by  great  fertility, 
and  the  southern,  or  that  uf  the  river  Sangonara,  may  also 
be  called  fertile.  Both  are  covered  with  com-Qelds  and 
plantations  of  fsuit-trees.  These  valleys  do  not  extend 
beyond  1°  25'  W.  long.,  where  they  pass  into  two  plains 
separated  by  alow  ridge,  which  runs  north-east,  and  termi- 
nates near  ibe  mouth  of  the  river  Segura.  The  northern  is 
ealled  the  plain  of  Orihuela,  and  the  soil  is  of  the  finest 
quality.    Tbougb  its  products  are  less  various  than  those  of 


the  plain  of  Valencia,  no  tract  of  Spain  yields  snch  abun- 
dant crops  of  wheat.  The  southern  plain,  which  is  called 
the  plain  of  Murcia,  is  divided  from  the  sea,  which  is  to  the 
sontn  of  it,  by  another  low  but  rather  steep  ridge,  which  ter- 
minates at  Cabode  Palos.  The  suil  is  less  fertile,  and  im- 
pregnated with  salt,  which  renders  it  fit  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  various  plantiT  from  which  barilla  is  obtained, 
which  forms  an  important  article  of  export  fi-om  Spain. 
This  region,  more  than  any  other  part  of  Spain,  is  subject  to 
earthquakes,  and  it  suffered  much  from  them  in  1829.  This 
region  also  suffers  from  want  of  moisture ;  sometimes  it 
does  not  rain  all  the  year  round,  but  the  rivers  always 
yield  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  for  irrigation. 

V.  The  Batin  of  the  River  Guadalquivir  lies  between  the 
great  table-land  and  the  mountain  region  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  On  the  north  is  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  on  the 
east  the  Sierra  de  Segura  and  that  of  Cazoria.  The  moun- 
tains which  constitute  the  southern  boundary-line  run 
along  37°  35'  N.  laL,  east  of  4°  30'  W.  long.,  but  west  of 
that  meridian  they  decline  to  the  south-west  and  terminate 
on  the  Atlantic  in  Cape  Trafalgar.  The  lower  level  of  this 
country  is  about  1500  feet  below  the  high  countries  which 
lie  north  and  south  of  it.  The  source  of  the  river  Guadal- 
quivir.which  is  at  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Cazoria,  and  three 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  that  name,  is  only  526  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Such  a  difference  in  the  level  of  the  country 
must  of  course  be  attended  by  a  corresponding  difference  in 
vegetation  and  productions.  [AiiDi^LUsiA.,  vol.  L,  p.  512.] 
But  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir  is  not  a  complete  level .  it 
varies  greatly  in  aspect  and  productions.  The  most  eastern 
portion,  or  that  which  is  east  of  4°  W.  long.,  is  traversed  in 
the  northern  and  also  in  the  southern  districts  by  several 
ridges  which  branch  off  from  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the 
Monies  de  Granada,  and  these  offsets,  with  the  inter\'ening 
valleys  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  thesurfare.  The  ridges 
are  not  high,  and  the  valleys  are  open  and  wide,  and  rather 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  country  be i  ween  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  mountains,  occupying  the  central  districts, 
is  generally  an  undulating  plain  interspersed  with  a  few 
hills.  It  is  of  considerable  fertility  and  well  cultivated, 
and  produces  much  wine,  oil,  and  all  kinds  of  grain. 

The  central  part  of  the  basin  is  only  mountainous  to  the 
north  of  the  Guadalquivir,  where  several  ridg^  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  approach  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
valleys  between  them  are  very  narrow  and  difficult  of  access. 
They  contain  very  little  arable  land,  and  are  badly  cul- 
tivated. The  slopes  can  only  be  used  as  sheep-walks,  and 
the  grass  in  general  is  scanty.  Many  of  them  are  covered 
with  thin  forests  of  stunted  evergreen  oaks,  and  many  are 

?|uite  bare.  The  level  tracts  along  the  river  are  generally 
rom  100  to  200  feet  above  it;  they  are  very  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cordova.  The 
tracts  south  of  the  river  can  hanlly  be  called  hilly,  except 
in  a  few  places;  the  surface  is  diversified  by  long  and 
broad  swells,  which  usually  rise  with  a  eentle  slope,  and 
have  only  steep  sides  where  they  approaoli  the  Montes  de 
Granada.'  Some  of  these  swells  are  dry,  and  of  very  indif- 
ferent fertility,and  generally  covered  with  pine-trees,  but  most 
of  them  are  planted  with  olive-trees  or  vines.  The  broad 
level  depressions  between  the  swells  are  tolerably  fertile, 
and  usually  well  cultivated.  This  region  exi«  nda  to  6*  W. 
long. 

I'be  lower  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir  extend.)  from  5°  W. 
long,  to  the  Atlantic.  That  portion  which  lits  north  and 
west  of  the  river  contains  two  regions,  which  differ  in  their 
natural  features.  The  northern,  or  that  which  is  north  of 
the  road  from  Sevilla  to  the  town  of  Ayamunte,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  is  billy,  and  in  its  nortkem  districts 
even  mountainous.  Though  the  ranges  occup]'  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it,  the  valleys  between  the  offseta  of  the 
Sierra  Morena  are  much  wider  than  farther  etst,  and  con- 
tain large  tracts  of  arable  land,  but  the  soil  is  not  so  fertile 
as  that  of  the  valleys  north  of  the  range.  It  is  tolerably 
well  cultivated.  South  of  ihe  road  between  Sevilla  and 
Ayamonie  the  country  is  almost  a  useless  waste :  it  is  a 
dead  level,  and  hardly  elevated  above  the  sea.  Though  the 
supply  of  rain  is  far  from  being  abundant,  the  whole  re- 
gion, for  want  of  sufficient  draining,  is  converted  into  a 
swamp,  which  is  covered  with  low  bushes.  It  is  only  along 
the  rood,  where  it  is  somewhat  higher  and  drier,  that  a  por- 
tion of  it  is  cultivated  :  the  remainder  is  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept by  fishermen  and  persons  occupied  in  makiug  salt 
from  sea-water.    South  of  the  QitaitUlqaivir  ia  a  plain, 
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which  is  traversed,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  hy  a  few  low- 
broad  swells,  but  in  approaching  the  mountain  region  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  the  banks  of  the  river  Guadalete  it 
rises  into  hills.  The  northern  and  eastern  districts  have 
generally  a  good  clayey  soil,  and  as  they  are  also  well 
watered  hy  numerous  small  rivers  that  are  used  for  irriga- 
tion, agriculture  is  in  a  good  condition,  and  the  crops  of  grain 
are  plentiful.  The  plantations  of  olive  trees,  vines,  and 
fruit-trees,  among  which  the  oranges  of  Sevilla  are  noted, 
occupy  large  tracts.  The  southern  district,  which  extends 
from  the  small  town  of  (Jlrera  to  Xerez  de  la  Frontera,  is  a 
desert  nearly  nithout  inhabitants  and  without  cultivation, 
though  the  soil,  which  isclaye/r,  apparently  possesses  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  fertility.  But  the  most  southern  corner, 
which  surrounds  ilie  bay  of  Cadiz,  is  famous  for  its  vine- 
yard! and  large  plantations  of  olive-trees.  The  KUi!ar-cane 
IS  cultivated,  and  the  cochineal  insect  is  now  reared. 

VI.  The  Mountain  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  extends 
over  the  most  southern  part  of  Spain,  lying  along  the  sea 
which  divides  Spain  from  Africa,  and  along  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  Its  northern  boundary  on  the  east  is  marked  by 
elevated  ranges,  extending  east  and  west  near  37°  25'  N. 
lat.  The  must  eastern  is  called  Sierra  de  Aguaderas,  then 
follows  the  Sierra  de  Estancias,  and  farther  west  the  Montos 
rleGrannrla,  which  reach  to  the  towns  ofCabraand  Lucena, 
near  4°  30' W.  long.  From  this  point  to  the  Atlantic  near 
Cape  Trafalgar,  or  rather  Torre  de  Roche,  the  boundary 
runs  south-west,  and  is  not  formed  by  a  distinct  ridge,  but 
bv  a  mountainous  tract  consisiing  of  the  offsets  of  tho 
Sierra  de  Cabras  and  Sierra  de  Ronda.  This  mountain- 
system  cavers  nearly  12,00U  square  miles,  and  contains 
two  regions,  a  more  elevated  one  to  the  east  of  4°  20'  W. 
lung.,  and  n  lower  one  west  of  that  line. 

The  centre  of  the  more  elevated  region  is  occupied  by  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  running  east 
itnd  west,  and  about  10  miles  wide.  The  highest  part  lies 
between  3°  and  4*  W.  long.,  nearly  the  whole  of  whieii  is 
covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round.  On  the  15th  August, 
i  804,  the  lowest  line  of  snow  on  these  mountains  was  9064 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  but  many  of  the  summits  rise  to  a 
much  Krealer  elevation.  The  highest  is  t  he  Pico  de  Mulhafen, 
which  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Spain,  and  attains  11,686 
feet  above  the  sea-level ;  west  of  it  stands  the  Pico  de 
Veleta.  which  rises  to  II,3!I7  feet.  But  there  are  many 
other  summits  which  are  nearly  as  elevated,  as  the  Cerro  de 
los  Machos,  Ceiro  de  la  Caldera,  and  the  Cerro  de  Fachos 
Alios.  In  advancing  east  of  3*  and  west  of  4°  W.  long.,  the 
chain  grows  lower,  and  none  Sf  the  summits  attain  the 
snow  line.  Between  2°  40' and  3'10'W. long,  isamountain- 
knot  from  which  several  ridges  branch  off:  it  lies  between 
the  towns  of  Baca  on  the  east  and  Guadix  on  the  west,  and 
iii  called  the  Sierra  de  Baza.  From  its  foulhem  edge  the 
Sierra  de  Gador  issues,  and  running  southward  terminates 
on  the  sea-shore  between  Punta  de  Santa  Elena  and  the 
Castello  de  Guardias  Vejas,  with  high  rocks.  This  chain 
rises,  at  no  great  distance  fi'om  the  sea,  to  7130  feet.  Two 
other  chains  issue  ftom  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain- 
knot  of  Biisa.  The  southern  chain  runs  east  and  is  called 
Sierra  de  Bucares:  it  is  of  considerable  elevation,  as  the 
eastern  extremity,  the  Sierra  de  Maria,  about  two  miles 
from  Vera,  is  6274  feel  above  the  sea-level.  A  branch 
of  (he  Sierra  de  Bucares,  called  the  Sierra  de  Ujamilla,  or 
Aljamilla,  runs  southward,  and  occupies  with  its  extensive 
masses  the  whole  space  between  the  Gulf  of  Almeria  and 
the  small  plain  that  surrounds  Vera.  It  does  not  appear 
to  rise  so  high  as  the  Sierra  de  Bucares.  The  northern 
chain  issuing  from  the  Sierra  de  Baza  also  runs  eastward, 
and  bears  first  the  name  of  Sierra  de  Eslancias,  and  where 
it -approaches  the  Mediterranean,  that  of  Aguaderas.  No 
part  probably  rises  above  3000  feet.  The  few  valleys  of  this 
mountain  region  are  very  small,  and  enclosed  by  steep  de- 
clivities. The  arable  tracts  are  of  inferior  quality,  and 
the  whole  appears  to  be  a  very  desolate  country.  But  this 
part  of  Spain  is  rarely  visited  by  travellers,  and  a  great 
portion  of  it  is  almost  eniirely  unknown. 

South  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  the  Alpnjarrai,  a  name 
which  properly  indicates  a  range  of  mountains  that  runs  pa- 
rallel to  the  great  chain  and  the  shores  of  the  sea,  nearly 
half-way  between  them.  They  extend  from  the  Sierra  de 
Gador,  which  is  oonsiderad  a  part  of  them,  westward  to  the 
river  Guadalfeo,  where  it  runs  southward.  This  chain  is  of 
a  moderate  elevation,  probably  nowhere  more  than  5000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  an  elevation  which  is  attained  bv 
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the  Cerro  de  Murtas.  Tliese  mountains  are  rhararterlzH 
by  a  rich  vezetatipn  which  clothes  their  northern  declivity. 
This  declivity  descends  by  gentle  slopes  to  the  broad  valleys 
which  lie  between  the  Alpujarras  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  fine  pastures  on  the  mountain  slopes  and  the  fertility  of 
the  valleys  are  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  quantity 
of  rain,  which  amounts  annually  to  between  25  and  30 
inches.  This  is  owing  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Alpujarras  is  nearly  bare  of  trees  and  vegetation, 
and  almost  uninhabited,  except  in  the  valleys  formed  by  the 
rivers,  which  intersect  the  range,  and  flow  to  the  sea. 

The  river  Guadalf%;  is  considered  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Alpujarras,  out  the  rani;e  of  mountains  coniiuues 
westward.  It  is  there  called  Sierra  de  Jolucar,  and  is  of 
moderate  elevation  (2632  feet  above  the  sea  level) ;  but  at 
some  distance  frnm  the  river,  where  it  lakes  the  name  of 
Sierra  de  Luiar,  it  rises  to  6218  feet;  and  farther  west,  in 
the  Sierra  de  Tejada,  it  atuins  the  height  of  7671  feet. 
This  part  of  the  mountain  region  is  similar  in  fertility  to 
the  Alpujarras,  and  some  geographers  consider  it  a  part  of 
that  region.  But  the  mountains  do  not  generally  advance 
close  to  the  sea :  they  slope  towards  it  with  a  long  and  gentle 
declivity,  and  a  narrow,  level,  though  not  a  low  tract  inter- 
venes between  the  base  of  the  declivities  end  the  sea-shore. 
On  this  level  tract  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  are 
those  extensive  vineyards  which  supply  the  wine  that  is 
exported  from  Malaga.  This  is  also  the  only  tract  in  Eu- 
rope where  sugar  is  raised  (o  any  extent  and  as  an  ob- 
ject of  rural  economy.  Much  cotton  is  also  grown,  and 
among  the  trees  two  or  three  kinds  of  palms  are  found.  It 
is  the  hottest  country  in  Europe.  t 

Along  the  northern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  extends  ' 
the  plain  of  Granada,  which  is  famed  for  its  natural  rich- 
ness and  picturesque  beauties,  and  its  relics  of  the  Moorish 
times.  [Albakbra  ;  Granada.]  North  of  the  plain  are 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Monies  de  Granada.  On  the 
east  this  range  is  connected  with  the  mountain-knot  of 
Baza,  and  runs  westwurd  nearly  parallel  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  It  may  extend  about  50  miles  in  length,  and  is 
about  10  miles  across.  It  does  not  rise  with  a  steep  ascent, 
likp  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  slopes  gently  to  the  souih  and 
north.  These  slopes  are  usually  either  covered  with  planta- 
tions of  olive-trees  and  vines,  or  cultivated  with  grain, 
though  the  range  ri.>es  to  a  considerable  elevation.  The 
town  of  Alcal&  la  Real,  situated  near  its  western  extremity, 
is  2805  feet  above  the  sea  ;  but  the  mimniains  rise  much 
higher  to  the  north-east  of  Granada,  where  the  Sierra 
Elvira,  or  de  los  Infanies,  exceeds  5U00  feet.  East  of  the 
town  of  Granada,  the  Xenil  river,  which  divides  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  Sierra  Nevada  fmm  those  of  the  Montes  de 
Granada,  Hows  in  a  valley  of  moderate  width,  but  tolerably 
well  cultivated.  Near  the  town  the  valley  widens  to  a 
plain,  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Loja,  a  distance  of  nearly  20  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and 
varies  in  breadth  from  eight  to  ten  milea.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  fields  and  gardens,  intermixed  with  bouses 
and  villages.  In  no  part  of  Europe  is  irrigation  better  un- 
deratood.  Ever>' kind  of  grain  yields  abundant  crops.  On 
the  slopes  of  the  iSierra  Nevada  ihere  are  excellent  pastures. 

The  mountain  region  which  begins  west  of  the  plain  of 
Granada  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  extends  south-west,  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  tract  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  river  Guadaleie,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz. 
It  termhiates  on  the  west  between  Torre  de  Roche  and 
Tarifa.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  it  runs  an  elevated  tract 
about  ten  milei  wide,  which  however  is  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  Sierra  Nevada,  but  rather  with  the  Sierra 
Tejada.  East  of  6"  W.  long,  it  is  called  Sierra  de  Cabras ; 
but  farther  west  it  takes  the  shape  of  two  parallel  ridges,  of 
which  the  wesiem  is  called  Sierra  de  Ronda,  and  the  east- 
ern Sierra  de  Tolox.  The  high  mountains  terminate  in  the 
vicinity  of  Medina  Sidonia.  The  mountains  do  not  attain  a 
great  elevation.  The  Sierra  de  Cabras  may  rise  to  between 
4000  and  5000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  but  farther  west  ir 
sinks  lower,  and  near  Medina  Sidonia  it  hardly  exceed* 
2000  feet.  But  the  surface  of  the  whole  tract  is  extremely 
broken,  like  the  Sierra  Morena.  Steep  ridges  and  high 
peaks  lie  close  together,  and  are  dividea  rather  by  ravines 
than  by  valleys.  Travellers  find  it  very  difficult  to  cross  this 
tract.  On  the  north-west  and  south  this  mountain  region 
is  surrounded  by  a  hilly  country,  which  in  many  places  has 
a  very  broken  surface,  bat  also  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  wide  valleys  and  extensive  plains.    Th<i  hiUs 
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which  are  numerous,  vith  few  exoeptions  do  not  rise  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  nearly  the  vhole  (tf 
the  country,  where  not  cultivated,  is  cor6red  with  forests. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  used  as  pasture-ground,  but  other  parts 
are  generally  oultivated.  The  soil  is  moderately  feitil? 
Along  the  Mediterranean,  between  Malaga  and  Marbella, 
are  extensive  vineyards,  plantations  of  sugar  and  cotton, 
date-trees,  and  other  fruit-trees  in  great  abundance. 

The  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  enjoys  the  advantages 
resulting  from  abundant  rains  more  than  any  other  part  of 
Spain,  not  even  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
northom  provinces  excepted.  The  annual  quantity  of  rain 
vttries  between  25  and  30  inches,  beihg  greater  near  the 
elevated  ridges,  and  less  plentiful  near  the  sea.  Tt>i*t 
united  to  the  powerful  effects  of  a  southern  sun,  renders  it 
fit  for  the  proauction  of  a  great  number  of  fruits  and  plants 
which  do  not  succeed  in  any  other  part  of  Spain. 
'  Riveri.—Sftiia  is  drained  by  a  great  number  of  rivers, 
and  soma  of  them  run  for  several  hundred  miles;  but 
only  a  very  few  are  navigable  for  small  boats,  and  that  only 
towards  their  mouths.  Travellers  generally  attribute  thiit 
to  want  of  eners;y  in  the  government  or  in  the  nation ;  but 
the  rivers  have  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  water.  This  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  small  amount  «f  rain  which 
falls  on  the  table- land  and  the  adjacent  tracts,  in  which 
almost  all  the  rivers  rise ;  and  this  small  Quantity  is  very 
soon  evaporated,  as  the  highest  parts  of  the  interior  ar« 
destitute  of  trees.  Though  the  number  of  mountain- 
ranges  is  very  great,  most  of  them  are  only  for  «  few 
months  of  the  year  covered  with  a  thiA  layer  of  snow, 
jrhich  dissolves  very  rapidly.  It  is  remarkable  that  those 
rivers  which  are  navigable  become  so  only  at  {Places  where 
they  are  joined  by  tributaries  which  originate  in  such 
mountains  as  rise  above  the  snow-line.  Tbe  Ebro  becomes 
navigable  at  Tudela,  after  having  been  joined  by  the  Aragon, 
which  originates  with  numerous  branches  in  the  snow- 
covered  mountains  which  surround  the  Pic  du  Midi.  Tbe 
Tagus  is  not  navigable  even  for  small  boats  above  Alcantara, 
which  town  lies  near  tbe  boundary  of  Portugal,  and  wbere 
it  is.  joined  by  tbe  Alagou,  which  liver  is  supplied  during 
the  whole  year  with  water  fium  tbe  snow-covered  suaimiA 
of  tbe  Sierra  de  Gredos.  The  Guadalquivir  can  only  be 
navigated  by  small  boats  from  tbe  tawn  of  Palma  down- 
wariH,  for  at  that  place  it  receives  tbe  Kenil,  v.hicb  de- 
rives the  great  supply  of  water  th^t  it  brings  diowa  from 
tbe  Sierra  Nevada.  We  do  not  precisely  know  wbere 
the  Duero  begins  to  be  navigated,  but  probably  this  takes 
place  at  the  confluence  with  tbe  Ezla,  which  originates  la 
the  Moutanas  de  Astucias.  and  derives  one  of  its  branches 
firom  tbe  bij^b  summit  of  the  Peoa  de  Penaranda.  But 
though  the  rivers  of  Spain  are  nearly  useless  for  the  trans- 
port of  its  productions,  they  are  of  great  importance 
for  fertilising  the  ground  by  irrigation.  This  practice  is 
nearly  general  in  all  tbe  countries' which  extend  aloug  tbe 
Mediterranean,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Guadalquivir.  It 
cannot  be  introduced  on  tbe  table-land,  as  the  rivers  which 
water  it  generally  run  in  so  deep  a  bed,  apd  so  much  below 
tbe  general  surface  of  the  country,  that  their  waters  cannot 
be  made  available  for  that  purpose.  In  the  northern  and 
north-western  maritime  countries  the  rains  are  sufficiently 
abundant  for  the  growth  of  cora  without  such  aiti&cia^ 
means. 

The  largest  rivers,  are  noticed,  under  their  proper  beads. 
[DouKO ;  Bbbo  ;  Ta^us.]  We  shall  here  briefly  mention 
a  few  others. 

_  The  Mino,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Portuguese,  Minho, 
rises  with  numerous  branches  in  tbe  north-eastern  districts 
of  Galicia,  wbere  the  MoataEas  de  Asturiaa  form  neajrly  a 
circle,  whose  circumference  is  open  tpwards  the  south.  All 
the  waters  collected  on^the  inner  edse  of  this  circular  range 
unite  and  form  tbe  Mino.  Where  the  river  issues. from  tbe 
circle,  below  the  town  of  Lugo,  it  has  scoped  its  way  through 
an  elevated  rocky  ridge.  It  continues  to  run  in  a  southern 
direction  to  Orense,  where  it  again  runs  between  high 
ridget^  after  having  been  joined,  by  tbe  Sil,  which  in  its 
upper  course  drains  a  similar  circular  regiop,  Bnd>  also 
in  tbe  middle  of  its  course  traverses  a  narrow  cleft  between 
high  mountains.  Below  Orense  the  Mioo  runs  mostly 
south-west,  and  firom  MelgB9o  to  its  mouth  it,  constiiules 
the  boundary-line  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  mouth 
is  between  Guardia  in  Spain  and  Caminna  in  Portugal. 
Its  course  in  a  straight  line  is  about.  US  miles,  and  along 
the  windings  16U  miles.    Thou^  abundantly  supplied  with 


water,  this  nver  is  not  navinhl^  within  Spain,  on  account 
of  its  great  rapidity.  It  is  however  navigated  from  Salva- 
tierra  to  its  mouth. 

The  Guadiana  rites  with  numeiotis  branches  on  tbe  table- 
land of  Cuenca.  between  2°  and  3°  W.  long,  and  39°  and 
40°  N.  lat.    That  branch  which  it  called  Guadiana  origi 
nates  near  39°  N.  lat.,  in  a  series  of  small  lakes  called  Ld- 

funasdeRuydera;  and  after  having  run  a  few  miles,  it 
isappears  underground,  and  it  continues  to  run  underground 
for  more  than  twelve  miles:  it  issues  from  the  earth  as  a 
strong  stream  between  Villarta  and  Daymiel.  The  place 
where  the  river  re-appears  is  called  Los  Qjos  de  Guadiana 
(the  eyes  of  the  Guadiana).  Soou  after  it  is  joined  by  a 
large  tributary,  the  Giguela,  which  runs  nearly  100  miles, 
and  drains  an  extensive  country.  It  then  runt  for  more 
than  120  miles  westward  through  the  plains  of  La  Mancba, 
without  being  joined  by  any  considerable  effluent.  East  of 
6°  W.  long,  it  is  joined  by  the  Zujar,  which  descends  from 
the  Sierra  Moreno,  and  runs  more  than  100  miles,  but  has 
very  little  water.  Continuing  westward  without  receiving 
any  considerable  tributary,  it  begins  to  form  the  boundary 
between  Portugal  and  Spain  near  Badajos ;  and  after  running 
about  30  miles  alone  the  boundary  in  a  soulb-south-western 
direction,  it  enters  Portugal,  where  it  runs  in  a  very  luirrow 
valley  near  tbe  town  of  &rpa,  separating  tbe  western  offsets 
of  tbe  Sierra  Morena  from  the  Sierra  de  CaldaraS,  and  forms 
a  cataract,  called  £1  Salto  del  Lobo  (tbe  leap  of  tbe  wolf). 
Afterwards  it  turns  to  t.ha  east  of  south,  and  from  tbe  con- 
fluence of  the  river  Chanza  to  its  mouth  it  again  runs 
along  the  boundary  between  Spain  and  Portugal.  Its  course 
exceeds  450  miles;  but  it  has  little  water,  and  can  only  be 
ascended  by  flat-bottomed  smsU  river-barges  to  Mertula  in 
Portugal,  not  much  more  than  30  miles  from  its  mouih. 

Th«  Guadalquivir  originates  in  the  Sierra  de  Cozorla, 
east  of  3°  W.  long.,  and  near  37°  50'  N.  lat. ;  and  after  a 
course  of  about  30  miles  mostly  weat,  it  is  met  by  tbe 
Guadiana  Manor,  which  drains  the  country  enclosed  by  tbe 
mountain-knot  of  Baca,  and  runs  south,  west,  and  north, 
nearly  100  miles,  before  it  joins  the  Guadalquivir.  The 
Guadalquivir,  after  running  30  miles  more  to  tbe  west,  is 
joined  from  the  north  by  the  Guadarmena,  which  originates 
OB  the  table-land  of  Cuenca;  and.  after  leaving  it,  flows 
south-west  in  a  narrow  valley  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  It 
flows  nearly  150  miles  before  it  joins  the  Guadalquivir. 
Below  the  confluence  of  the  Guadarmena,  the  Guadalquivir 
receives  only  the  waters  of  one  considerable  afiluent,  the 
Xenil  or  Genii,  which  bring*  down  tbe  watecs  from  the 
Sierra  Novada.  and  runs  ijrst  west  and  afterwards  north- 
west. Though  its  ooiHse  does  not  exceed  100  miles,  at  its 
confluence  with  tl^e  Guadalquivir  it  is  the  larger  river,  and 
brings  to  it  such  a  volume  of  water,  that  fii»i  this  place 
the  Guadalquivir  becomes  navigable  for  river-boats.  At 
the  town  of  SevilU,  the  Guadalquivir  changes  its  south- 
western coui;s»  into  a  nearly  southern  course ;  and  here  the 
banks,  which  up  to  this  point  were  rather  high,  sink  down 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  river.  In  the  low  plain  through 
which  it  flows  it  dividi^  into  several  branches,  which  encluse 
two  large  islands,  Isla  Menor  and  Isla  Iklayor,  which  are 
very  low  and  swampy :  though  fertile,  they  are  nearly  un- 
inhabited. Below  Ua  Mayor,  whore  the  river  runs  in  one 
channel,  it  forms  a  small  testuary,  which  is  connected  with 
\be  sea  a£  S.  Lucar  de  Borrameda.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Ccuadaljtuivir  falls  short  of  300  miles;  but  if  the  Gua- 
darmeiui  is.  considered  as  tbe  principal  branch,  it  runs 
nearly  l  OO  miles  more.  Sloops  may  ascend  the  river  to  the 
town  o£  Sevilla. 

Among,  the.  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Meditertannan  be- 
sides the  Ebro,  the  Segura,  Xucar,  andGuadalaviar  require 
notice.  Tbe  Segura  originajtea,  in  the  Sierra,  de  Segura 
north  of  the  source  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  in  its  upper 
course,  which  nearly  forms  a  semicircle  running  north,  north- 
east, east,  and  south,  it  flows  in  a  nanvw  valley  between 
high  mountains.  Afterwards  it  runs  east  in.  the  Vale  of 
Murcia,  and  becomes. navigable  at  that  town  for  river  barges, 
though  a  great  volume  of  water  is  drawn  fhim  it  to  irrigate 
tbe  extensive  plain  of  Orihuela;  where  it.entera  that  plain 
it  is  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Sangonera,  which  ori^- 
nates  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountainrknot  of  Baaa, 
and  brings  down  a  considerable  volume  of  water.  This  riw 
runs  above  2UQ  miles. 

The  Xucar  rises  on  the  elevated  plain  of  Cuenfa,  at  the 
place  where  the  Sierra.de  Molina.iaconnected  with  the  Sierra 
(le  Albara9in,  and  it  runs  for  m^ta  tfeon  IjOtO  miles,  mostly 
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Muth,  in  a  broad  and  moderately  fertile  ralley,  without' 
reeeivins  any  tributary.  It  then  gradually  turns  to  the 
east,  ana  after  descending  from  the  table-land  near  itit  con- 
fluence with  the  Gabriel,  it  flows  in  a  wide  and  fertile  valley 
until  it  enters  the  plain  of  Valencia  about  12  miles  fVom  its 
mouth.  It  probably  would  be  navigable  for  the  last  30  or 
40  mile*  from  its  mouth,  if  the  waters  were  less  abundantly 
applied  to  the  irrigation  of  the  adjacent  country.  Its  course 
considerably  exceeds  2fl0  miles. 

Tb9  Guadalaviar  orTuria  rises  on  the  north-eastern  edge 
of  the  table-land,  in  the  mountain-ridge  which  runs  from 
Montalben  (o  the  Pefiagolosa.  A'fter  having  run  about  30 
miles  to  the  town  of  Teruel,  its  surface  is  still  2887  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Its  general  course  is  to  the  south,  but 
after  passing  40°  N.  lat.  it  gradually  declines  to  the  south- 
east, and  the  course  is  nearly  east  where  it  enters  the  plain 
of  Valencia,  which  is  abundantly  irrigated  by  its  waters. 
After  flowing  more  than  20  miles  in  the  plain,  it  fells  into 
the  Mediterranean  near  Grao,  where  there  is  a  bad  roadstead. 
Its  whole  course  is  about  150  miles. 

/Vocftiefi'orM.— The  most  common  kinds  of  gram  which 
are  cultivated  in  Spain  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  rice. 
The  largest  quantity  of  wheat  is  cultivated  in  Catalonia  and 
in  the  western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Old  Castile  and  Leon. 
Rice  is  only  grown  in  the  eoyi tries  along  the  Mediterranean, 
from  the  boundary  of  France  to  Cabo  de  Palos.  Frequently 
the  produce  of  the  crops  is  not  sufficient  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  grain  is  imported.    Other  objects  of  agriculture 
are  hemp  and  flax,  especially  in  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  and 
madder  and  saffron  on  the  table-land  of  Cuen^a.     In  the 
southern  districts  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton  are  cultivated, 
•nd  the  aloe  for  the  thread  which  is  obtained  team  it.    The 
most  common  vegetables  are  onions,  pumpkins,  cucumbers, 
melons,  water-melons,  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas.    Many 
firuit-trees  are  cultivate^  u  almonds,  figs,  pomegranates, 
lemons,  oranges,  pistaehia nutt,  carobas,  dates  in  thesodtheru 
districts.  Walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  and  especially  ehesnut-trees, 
which  in  some  of  the  northern  districts  cover  large  tracts. 
''       OiK-e-trees  occur  in  all  pnrta,  except  the  northern  mountain 
tracts,  and  the  vineyards  are  extensive,  except  on  the  most 
I       elevated  regions.    Several  of  the  Spanish  wines  are  consi- 
I       derable  articles  of  commerce,  as  Xeres  (Sherry),  Malaga, 
Alicante,  Malvasia,  Tinto,  and  Val  de  Pefias.    Brandy  and 
!       raisins  dso  are  articles  of  export.     Among  the  wild  trees 
I       are  the  SWeet-acorn  oak  iQueraU  balhta),  the  cork-tree 
(,Quercut  tuber),  the  kermes  oak  (Quereu*  eoee(fera),  and 
the  sumach-tree.  On  the  Montafias  de  AstuKas  and  Aralar, 
I       and  also  on  the  western  offsets  of  the  Pyrenees,  there  are 
large  fotvsts  of  fine  timber-trees.     The  plant  from  which 
1       the  barilla  is  obtained  erows  partly  wild  and  is  partly  cultl- 
I       vated  in  the  plain  of  Murcia  and  some  adjacent  districts. 
The  liquorice-plant  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Sevilla  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  prepared  Juice  is  sent 
to  all  parts  of  Europe.    The  esparto  is  used  (br  making 
ropes,  mats,  baskets,  &c.    On  the  naked  rocks  of  the  Mon- 
tanas  of  Asturias,  liehen  Islandicus  and  orchil  are  collected. 
The  caper-bush  grows  wild  in  the  countries  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  which  also  manna  is  collected. 

Amon|{  the  dcmiestie  animals  the  sheep  and  horses  are 
distinguished.    The  sheep  are  noted  far  their  fine  wool, 
whteh  forms  an  Important  article  of  export    They  pass 
I        the  summer  on  the  Sierras  de  Guadarama,  Avila,  and 
Gata,  and  the  winter  in  the  low  mountains  of  Bstreroadura 
which  lie  between  the  Taio  and  Guadiana.    Their  number 
I       amounts  to  five  or  six  millions.     Sheep  are  also  numerous 
ill  other  parts,  but  they  have  generally  a  coarse  Wool. 
I       The  horses  of  Spain,  and  especially  those  of  Andalusia,  are 
I       noted  for  their  beauty ;  but  during  the  French  occupation 
I       (1808-1814),  nearly  all  the  fine  breeds  were  sent  to  France, 
and  they  are  now  rare.    Cattle  are  only  numerous  and  of 
large  siae  near  the  higher  mountain*ranges;  in  other  parts 
(       they  are  small.    The  asses  and  males  are  distinguished  by 
I       their  siae  and  beauty.    Pitts  are  not  very  numerous.   Goats 
f       are  more  numerov*  than  m  any  oonAtry  of  Europe,  espe- 
[       elally  on  the  table-land.  There  are  wild  cattle  in  the  moun- 
^       tain  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  chamois  in  the  Pyrenees, 
j        and  poreupinea  in  many  places.    The  mountaint  also  con- 
tain wolves,  bears,  lynxea,  vrild  eats,  and  martens,  the  last 
'        especially  in  Biscay.    Chameleons  are  found  near  Cadii, 
and  monkeys  on  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.    The  flamingo  is 
sometimea  seen  near  Valencia,  and  there  are  also  eagles. 
J       The  eare  of  the  tilkwond,  the  cochineal  insect,  and  bees  are 
,       kranabea  of  indaatty.    la  no  eoontry  of  Europe,  exctrpt 


Italy,  is  so  much  silk  obtained  as  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
provinces  of  Spain.  The  cochineal  insect  has  been  reared 
in  the  last  twenty  years  in  Andalusia,  Granada,  and  Estre- 
madura,  and  it  is  said  to  thrive  well.  Bees  are  very  abun- 
dant, and  much  honey  and  wax  are  obtained.  Only  a  few 
kinds  of  fish  are  met  with  in  the  rivers,  but  the  fishery  in 
the  Atlantic  is  important,  On  the  coast  of  Galicia  great 
numbers  of  sardines  are  taken,  and  along  the  coast  between 
Cadiz  and  Gibraltar  the  tunny  and  anchovies. 

Spain  abounds  in  minerals.  Gold  and  silver  are  known 
to  exist  in  several  places,  but  they  were  neglected  whilst 
Spain  was  in  possession  of  the  American  colonies.  The 
I>arro,  a  small  affluent  of  the  Xenil,  brings  down  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  particles  of  gold.  Silver-ore  is  extracted  ftoro 
Some  mines  near  Guadalcanal,  where  platinum  also  has  been 
found.  Some  copper-mines  are  worked,  but  the  produce  is 
small.  A  rich  mine  of  quicksilver  is  worked  near  Alroaden. 
Lead  is  very  abundant,  especially  in  the  Sierra  de  Gador, 
and  the  annual  produce  of  the  lead-mines  is  600,000  cwt. 
Iron-ore  is  very  abundant  in  the  Sierra  de  Aralar,  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  in  the  Alpujarras.  That  of  the  Sierra 
de  Aralar  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  the  mines  are  worked 
to  a  cousiderable  extent.  There  are  also  tin,  calamine,  bis- 
muth, cobalt,  alum,  vitriol,  and  sulphiir.  In  some  parts 
large  quantities  of  saltpetre  are  collected.  Coal  occurs  in 
the  Montafias  de  Asturias  and  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  but  it 
is  not  much  worked.  Many  kinds  of  marble  are  got  in 
Catalonia.  Several  precibus  stones  are  found,  as  rubies, 
topazes,  amethysts,,  turquoises,  and  garnets.  Salt  is  got 
near  Cardona  in  Catalonia,  from  the  lagune  called  the 
Albufera  de  Valencia,  and  fh>m  the  sea-water  along  the 
coast  between  Cape  Trafalgar  and  the  boundary  of  Por- 
tugal. 

(MiSano,  Dieefntutrio  Oeogr.  Ettadiit.  de  EffaSa,  <^.  ; 
.Antillon's  Geograjla  de  BtpaXa;  Bourgoing's  Tableau  de 
FEtpagne  Moderne;  Laborde's  Ttitiiraire  detm'ptif  de 
VEtpoiines  Swinburne's  Travelt  through  Spain;  Graham's 
JVaveu  through  Portugal  and  Spain;  Temple's  Obterva- 
tioni  nn  a  Journey  to  Spain  and  Italy;  Temple's  Second 
Journey  in  Spain;  Link's  Seisen  dureh  Fhinkrei<A, 
Spanien.  und  Portugal;  Fischer's  GemBhlde  von  Valencia.) 

Political  Divisiotu.— In  former  times  Spain  was  divided 
into  fourteen  large  provinces,  some  of  which  were  called 
kingdoms,  as  Granada,  Seville,  Jaen,  Murcia,  Valencia,  &c.  ■ 
others  brinctpallties,  like  Asturias-,  others  counties,  like 
Barcelona,  Niebia,  &c.:  and  lastly,  others  were  called 
provinces,  like  New  and  Old  Castile,  Estremadura,  &c. 
Biscay  was  termed  Senorio.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing forty-nine  smaller  provinces:— Alava,  Albacete, 
Alicante,  Almeria,  Avila,  Badajoz,  Baleares,  Barcelona, 
Burgos,  Caceres,  Cadit,  Canarias,  Castellon  de  la  Plana, 
Ciudad  Real,  Cordoba,  Coruna,  Cuen^  Gerona.  Granada, 
Quadalqara,  Guipuzeoa,  Huelva,  Huesea,  Jaen,  Leon,  Le- 
rida,  LogroCo,  Lugo,  Madrid,  Malaga,  Murcia,  Navarra, 
Orense,  Oviedo,  Paiencia,  Ponlevedra,  Salamanca,  Santan- 
der,  Segovia,  Sevilla,  Soria,  Tarragona,  Teruel,  Toledo,  Va- 
lencia, Valladolid,  Vizcaya,  Zamora,  Zaragoza. 

Population. — The  present  population  of  Spain  is  variously 
estimated:  some  authors  state  it  only  at  ten  millions'; 
others  at  twelve ;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  official  docu- 
ments it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  estimate  is  nearest 
the  truth.  The  last  census,  made  in  I  BOS,  gave  a  total  of 
10,351,000;  which  cannot  have  Increased  much  owing  to 
the  troubled  state  of  the  Peninsula  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  Don  Sebastian  Minano,  who, 
in  1820,  published  a  Geographical  and  Statistical  Dictionary 
of  the  Peninsula  (Diccionario  Geogrdjlcode  Etpaiay  Ar- 
ftural,  Mad.,  1826-9,  art  *  Espaiia'),  estimates  the  population 
of  Spain  at  13,732.176  ;  which  number  he  says  that  he  has 
obtamed  from  documents  and  reports  furnished  him  by  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  But  as  the  work  of  that  author 
abounds  in  gross  inaccuracies,  and  is  well  known  to  have 
been  written  under  the  influence  of  a  faction,  and  with  a 
view  to  exaggerate  the  population  and  resources  of  Spain, 
no  fhith  whatever  can  be  placed  in  his  statements.  As  a 
proof  of  the  wilful  exaggerations  of  which  that  writer  has 
been  guilty,  we  need  only  point  out  the  feet  of  his  having 
given  Madrid  a  population  of  upwards  of  200,000 ;  when, 
by  a  census  taken  last  year,  it  has  been  found  to  be  only 
165.000. 

Eeligioni—Ttio  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  no  other  it  allowed  in  the  Spanish  dominion*.  The  crown 
presents  the  afiitibitlNiiM  and  bMiops,  who  are  conflrmed  bv 
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Uie  holy  see ,  but  the  pope,  having  of  late  recused  to  grant 
bulU  orconfirmaliou  to  the  ecrleniaslics  nominaled  by  the 
regent  almost  all  the  sees  of  Spain  are  now  administered 
ad  interim  hy  bishops  appointed  by  the  Kovernment.  The 
wealth  of  the  church  was  at  one  time  immense;  in  1780 
the  revenuea  of  (he  archbishop  of  Toledo  amounted  to 
about  half  a  million  sterling.  Since  the  Revolution  the 
clergy  have  been  deprived  of  the  tithes ;  and,  by  a  law 
passed  in  the  last  Cortes,  and  which  has  since  obtained 
the  royal  sanction,  the  whole  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
ralhedrals  are  to  be  sold  for  the  discharge  of  the  national 
debt,  and  the  clergy  are  henceforth  to  be  ^'upported  by  ilie 
nation.  The  monastic  orders  have  also  been  suppressed; 
and  the  convents,  and  the  lands  belonciox  to  them,  sold  ; 
but  the  convents  of  nuns  have  been  suifeied  to  remain  uulil 
the  death  of  the  nresent  occupants. 

Edueation. — ifduCaiiou  is  not  generally  diffused;  the 
lower  cla»ies  have  httle  or  no  instruction  at  all.  Until 
lately  education  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  regu- 
lar clergy,  or  of  the  Jeauits,  who  bad  colleges  in  the  capital 
and  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Peninsula;  but  the  sup- 
pression of  that  and  the  otiier  monastic  orders  has  been  in 
this  re-xpect  severely  felt  by  the  public,  as  no  eB'ectual  pro- 
vision has  yet  been  made  by  government  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  sdiools  and  colleges  formerly  kept  I>y  them.  A 
society  however  has  lately  been  forined  at  Madrid  fur  the 
esiablishment  of  infant-schools,  which  has  already  produced 
some  good  results,  and  the  example  is  now  being  followed 
by  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and  other  large  cities.  The  univer- 
sities, which  are  nine  in  number,  namely,  Salamanca,  Val- 
lailolid.  Santiago,  Alcaic  Zaragoza,  Huesca,  Cervera,  Se- 
villa,  and  Toledo,  are  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  being 
attended  only  by  students  destined  for  the  church,  or  those 
who  follow  the  profession  of  law  or  of  medicine,  for  which 
only  academical  studies  are  required.  The  children  of  the 
nobility  and  rich  people  are  educated  in  France  and  otiier 
parts  of  the  Conlinetit  There  are  in  the  capital  various 
academies  and  literary  societies  [BIaorid],  but  their  labours 
of  late  have  been  unimportant. 

Co/onie«.— The  only  colonies  now  remaining  to  Spain,  of 
her  once  extensive  dominions  in  America,  are  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  She  possesses  the  Philippine 
Islands  in  Asia,  and  the  fortresses  of  Ceuia,  Melilla, 
and  Penon  de  la  Gumera.  on  the  tsortbern  coast  of  Atrica, 
which  are  used  as  places  of  transportation  for  con- 
victs. The  islands  of  Fernanda  Po  and  Annabon,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  also  belong  to  her. 

Revenue,  Trade,  4«.— ^The  public  revenue  of  Spain,  in- 
cluding that  of  her  colonies,  amounts  to  about  i3,UUU,U0U/. 
sterling ;  but  the  expenditure  for  several  years  hasexceeiled 
the  revenue  by  nearly  one-half.  The  public  debt  amounts 
to  about  4U,U0U,OUU/.  sterling,  upon  which  no  dividends  have 
been  paid  for  some  time.  No  country  of  Europe  equals 
Spain  in  natural  commercial  advantages,  whether  we  con- 
sider its  situation  or  its  products.  The  coasts  are  ex- 
tensive, and  the  ports  numerous  and  commodious;  the 
inhabitants,  inured  to  a  warm  climate,  visit  the  tropical  re- 
gions with  comparative  safety ;  yet  it  is  far  behind  any  other 
country  in  commercial  importance.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  most  of  the  Spanish  trade  with  America  was  a.  ried 
on  in  Dutch  or  English  vessels ;  and,  with  the  excepi.wa 
of  wine,  wool,  and  oil,  few  if  any  of  the  productions  of 
the  Peninsula  found  their  way  to  that  market  About 
the  clo>e  of  the  last  century,  under  the  enlightened  admi- 
nistration of  Count  Florida  Blanca,  Spanish  commerce  re- 
vived, and  several  manufactures  were  established  through- 
out the  country.  These  however  were  all  destroyed  during 
the  Petiinsulur  war,  and  the  subsequent  separation  of  the 
Amvrican  colonies  from  the  mother  country  has  completely 
annihilated  the  maritime  trade  of  Spain.  At  present 
Catalonia  is  almost  the  only  province  of  Spain  where 
manufacturing  is  carried  on  to  auy  extent,  hut  notwith- 
standing the  enormous  duties  imposed  for  their  protec- 
tion, few  products  of  Catalonian  mdustry  can  enter  into 
competition  with  the  corresponding  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture;  and  the  most  scandalous  contraband  trade 
is  carried  on  through  Gibraltar,  Portugal,  and  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  great  deiriment  of 
the  levenue.  Were  llie  Spaniards  to  devote  their  at* 
teniion  to  agriculture,  and  lu  esiablish  s).eedy  means  of 
cumiuuiiicaliun  between  their  provinces,  by  making  roads 
or  digging  canals,  it  would  prove  a  greater  source  of  prus- 
feritjf  to  their  country  than  the  attempt  to  establish  manu- 


factures. Tlie  cbi^t  exports  of  Spain  consist  uf  wines-of 
which  4,13il,76S  gallons  were  shipped,  in  1840,  to  England 
alone — dried  fruits,  corn,  oil.  wool,  quicksilver,  lead,  acJ 
some  iron  The  silk  of  Valencia,  which  is  equal  to  thato; 
Italy,  is  tM>ught  by  the  French  manufacturers. 

Government  u/<a  Conttitution. — The  government  of 
Spain  ^.uring  the  midd.e  ages  was  absolute,  though,  fron 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  country,  and  the  earlier  deve- 
lopment of  popular  rights — the  Cortes  held  at  Buigos,  ui 
1169,  having  preceded  by  nearly  a  century  the  oelebnt«d 
Leii-eater  parliament — the  power  of  the  kins  was  more  vir 
tually  restricted  ihan  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic  aimed  the  first  blow  at  Spanish  hberiy. 
by  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  the  convocation  of  tbe 
Cortes.  His  su(«easur,  Charles  V..  completed  the  ruin  of  tbe 
Coriez,  by  entirely  disregarding  their  peiitiuns  and  defeaim,' 
tbe  citizens  who  rose  in  arms  to  support  the  cause  uf  iu~ 
tioiial  liberty.  Spain  continued  to  be  ruled  derpolicaily  bt 
tbe  kings  of  the  bouses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon  unul  the 
French  invasion  in  18U8,  when  the  deputies  of  the  several 
pru'inces assembled  at  Cadiz,  and  frametl  anew  consiilutiun, 
which  was  sworn  to  and  promulgated  in  1812.  At  the  cW 
of  the  war  iiuwever,  Feiuinaiid,  who  had  recovered  his  h- 
bei  ty,  refused  to  give  it  his  sanction,  and  he  re-establbbeil  ihr 
old  forms  of  government ;  but  being  compelled  soon  after 
(1820)  by  a  military  insiirreciifti,  at  the  bead  of  which  «» 
General  ^iego,  to  swear  to  the  constitution  of  1812,  it  a)>UD 
became  tbe  law  uf  the  land,  until  it  was  a  second  time  pat 
down  with  the  assistance  of  a  French  armv. 

On  tlie  death  of  Feidinand  (1832),  bis  widow,  Quees 
Christina,  wishing  to  conciliate  the  liberal  party,  gave  Ik 
nation  a  new  charter  (Esiatuto  Real),  and  re-esiat>lisbed 
the  antient  Cortes  of  the  kingdom,  with  some  slight  inudi- 
fications,  one  of  which  was  tbe  appointment  of  two  chamber^ 
that  uf  tlie '  Procuradores,'  or  Deputies,  and  that  of  tbe  *  Pi> 
ceres,'  or  Peers.  This  last  was  composed  of  alt  the  grandcti 
of  Spain,  who  were  declared  peers  by  riiiht  of  birth,  as  welt  u 
of  a  certain  number  of  noblemen,  high  functionaries,  bisboitt, 
&c.,  whom  the  crown  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  creating  ' 
peers  fur  life.  The  king  alone  had  the  powerof  convoking,  tut- 
pending,  and  dissolving  the  Cortes :  the  only  occasion  whid  | 
rendered  their  convocation  imperative  was  the  demise  o! 
the  crown  or  the  occurrence  of  any  arduous  affuir  which  tbe 
government  might  consider  so  important  as  to  require  iha: 
tltey  should  be  consulted.  In  the  event  of  a  di«aulutM>ii  so- 
other parliament  was  to  be  convoked  before  tbe  lapse  uf  ilie 
year.  The  Cortes  had  not  the  power  of  deliberating  on  iei 
matter  which  hsd  not  been  expressly  submitted  to  tbein; 
but  lliey  had  the  right  of  petition.  Tbe  concession  of  these 
and  other  political  rights  not  having  aaiisBed  the  demandi 
of  the  Liberal  parly,  several  attempts  were  afterwards  luade 
to  re-establish  the  Constitution  of  1812,  though  tlie  mot 
eiilignlened  part  of  the  nation  had  long  acknowledged  its 
impracticabliiy.  At  last,  m  1836,  the  revision  of  the  C«it- 
stitution  was  intrusted  to  the  Chambers  by  the  "ovenmient: 
and  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  which  lasted  tbe  whole*! 
the  session,  the  new  constitution  of  the  Spanish  kingdoa 
was  sworn  to  by  tbe  queen-regent,  in  June,  1837.  Ti-> 
dilTers  materially  from  tbe  old  one  of  1812.  loaiead  of  onlt 
one  chamber,  as  before,  two  were  instituted — that  of  tkc 
Diputadoe  and  that  of  tbe  Sencdore* — tbe  members  ei 
which  are  invested  with  equal  powers,  but  all  bills  relali^.- 
to  taxation  are  to  be  presented  in  the  Brat  insunce  to  Uk 
I>ower  Chamber.  IlMtead  of  the  indirect  election,  tbe  din:c: 
system  is  adopted.  Both  chambers  are  elected  by  the  peogk. 
the  crown  having  the  pnvilege  of  choosing  one  out  of  eito 
three  senators  presented  by  the  electors  of  tbe  proviIlee^ 
By  the  Constitution  of  1812.  the  Cortes  met  annually  ocs 
fixed  day  wilhuul  being  summoned  by  the  king ;  and  ik 
session  lasted  till  another  Qxed  day,  two-lhirds  of  the  mes- 
hers  having  the  power  of  adding  a  month  to  the  sesawa 
The  tieto  of  ihe  crown  moreover  was  only  suspensive  in  tbe 
enaotmeut  of  laws;  but  in  the  present  oonstiluiion  it  tsa'> 
solute.  Much  of  tbe  democratic  tendency  of  the  furmei  hti 
been  done  away  with,  and  it  has  in  moct  points  been  » 
similated  to  the  constitution  of  other  re{ye«enialive  siaier 
of  Europe.  It  has  however  not  been  exteniM  to  the  cuIobm 

ZutM.— During  the  |ieriod  uf  Roman  ciomiiiaiiun  SpsJ 
was  governed  by  Roman  law.  The  Nurtlimeii  inlroducM 
the  Visiuo.hic  code,  antienily  called  Furum  Judicum.  acd 
Fucro  Juzgo  by  the  Spaniaids.  It  was  first  prumulgaied 
by  Euric(A.D.  466-83),  and  greatly  improved  or  au^iuentt^ 
by  bis  «u6C8Mon,  it*  pnnci^  groundwurk  beiuK  the  Bit- 
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viarium,  or  body  of  law  selerted  rrom  the  TheodMian  Code, 
the  Inatitulioiiii  of  Gaius,  and  other  xources,  by  cominand  of 
Alaric  II..  king  of  the  Visigoths.  Alfonso  VI.  canted  it  to 
be  translated  into  Castilian.  Beside*  this  written  or  statute 
law,  the  Vigi(;otbs  and  their  successors  had  their  peculiar 
customs,  which  might  be  termed  their  common  or  unwritten 
law,  and  which,  together  with  the  Fueros,  or  immunities 
granted  to  the  settlers  in  towns  or  districts  conauered  from 
the  Mohammedans,  formed  the  body  of  national  law.     The 

Srogreasive  improvement  of  society  in  the  tbirteeni  h  century 
aving  rendered  moat  of  the  provisions  of  the  Fuero  Juzgo 
iiupraciiceble,  Alfonso  ' el  Sabio' substituted  fur  ittbtecudeof 
Zms  Siete  Utriidat,  no  caUed  from  the  seven  parts  into  winch 
it  is  divided.  It  is  a  oumpilation  from  the  code  uf  Justinian, 
the  Vibiguihic  and  unwritten  law,  the  local  fw-roi,  the  de- 
cretals uf  the  councils,  &c.,  and  may  be  cunsideied  the  most 
valuable  monument  of  legislation  during  the  middle  ages.  It 
is  atill  the  basis  of  the  Spanish  common  law :  for  alibough 
more  re<-ent  rcmpilalions  exist  (Sovitima  JUeopilacion), 
they  are  cliietty  founded  on  it ;  and  cases  which  cannot  be 
decided  either  by  them  or  the  local  fuen  '-.  must  be  decided 
by  the  Ra-tidiU.  A  commission  appointed  by  the  Curies  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  civil  end  criminal  code  for  the 
Spanish  kingdom,  has  been  sitting  for  some  time,  but  the 
result  uf  iheir  labours  has  not  yet  been  made  known. 

Army  and  Niwy- — Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war.  the  standing  army  of  Spain  amounted  to  6U,00U  men, 
besides  a  reserve  of  Milidat  Provindidei,  which  consisted 
of  3U.U0U  men.  These  forces  were  considerably  increased  in 
183'i,  and,  at  Ihe  close  of  the  war  amoumed  to  upwards  of 
30U,U0U  men,  including  in  this  number  several  regiments 
of  national  guards,  who  performed  the  same  service  as  the 
troops  of  the  line.  Since  the  peace  this  number  has  been 
greatly  reduced ;  the  royal  guard  has  been  abolished,  and 
'Is  regiments  have  been  incorporaied  with  the  rest  of  the 
army.  The  navy  is  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  two 
ships  of  the  line  and  half  a  dozen  friKates,  with  a  few 
smaller  vessels,  being  nil  that  remains  to  Spain  of  her  once 
magnificent  dear 

History. — The  History  of  the  Peninsula  may  be  dividad 
inio  four  periods:  1,  Spain  before  the  invasion  of  the 
Ar,ibs;  2,  Spain  divided  into  kingdoms;  3,  Spam  under 
the  kinzs  of  the  house  of  Austria;  4,  Spain  under  the 
house  of  Bourbon. 

First  Period.  Spain  before  the  itwatioti  ttfthe  Arabs. — 
The  liisiory  of  the  Peninsula,  previous  to  the  settlements 
of  the  Carthaginians,  is  unknown.  The  earliest  inhabitants 
mentioned  by  the  Greek  and  Romau  historians  were  the 
Iberi.  The  Iberi  were  disturbed  in  their  possessiuiis  by  the 
(  «liae,  who  invaded  the  Peninsula  from  Gaul,  or,  as  others 
would  have  it  iMasdeu,  Hist.  crit.  de  Espaia,  vol.  li.,  p.  1 16, 
rt  seq.),fxota  Africa,  and  subsequently  settled  in  the  northern 
districts.  In  many  places  however,  butcbielty  in  the  central 
districts  of  the  Peninsula,  the  two  races  seem  to  have  been 
amalgamated,  and  to  have  formed  only  one  nation,  known  as 
the  Cell  iberians.  [Cbltibxri.]  The  rich  corn-lands,  the  mines, 
and  seaports  of  the  Peninsula,  attracted  the  attention  of  ihe 
early  Piicenician  navigators.  The  time  when  the  Phosnieians 
first  had  commercial  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Spain  is  not  ascertained;  but  it  was 
doubtless  before  the  foundation  of  either  Rome  or  Carthage. 
For  some  lime  their  settlements,  of  which  Ghadir  (nuw 
Cadiz)  was  the  principal,  were  limited  to  the  coasts  of 
Baetica,  whence  they  supplied  the  natives  with  the  products 
of  Asia,  in  exchange  for  the  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  other 
valuable  productions  of  the  Peninsula.  But  as  thev  became 
better  acquHinted  with  the  country,  they  penetrated  into  the 
interior,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  Kartabah  (now 
Cordova),  and  explored  the  mountainous  districts  of  Navarre 
in  search  of  iron.  The  PboBninians  however  were  not  the 
only  maritime  nation  which  had  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Spain.  The  Rhodians  visited  the  shores  of  Catalonia,  and 
founded  a  town,  which  they  called  Rhode  (now  Rosas). 
[Rosas.]  They  were  followed  by  the  PboetBans,  who 
founded  the  town  which  is  now^Denia,  and  probably 
also  that  of  Cbersoneus  (now  Peniscola),  on  the  same 
coast,  and  who,  having  in  time  dispossessed  the  Rho- 
dians, extended  their  settlements  along  the  stwresof  Va- 
lenria.  There  were  other  Greek  settlements,  the  names  of 
wbii'h  may  still  be  recognised  in  their  modem  appellations, 
as  Emporion,  now  Ampurias.  The  Carthaginians  also 
directed  their  views  towards  Spain.  Having  iusidiou.-ly 
posMmed  themselves  of  Cadis,  which  the/  took  from  tha 


PhoBnicians,  they  proceeded  into  tno  interior  with  •  view  to 
tlie  subjugation  of  the  country,  an  attempt  however  in 
which  they  wropletely  failed ;  for  although  the  Carthagi- 
nian generals,  Hamilear,  his  brother  Hasdrobal,  and  bis  far 
more  celebrated  nephew  Hannibal,  completely  reduced  the 
southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  they  were  unable  to  subdue 
the  warlike  tribes  of  the  interior.  This  attempt  led  to  ihe 
second  Punic  war.  The  Romans,  either  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  Hannibal,  who  had  taken  Saguntum,  B.C.  218,  or 
wishing  to  have  a  fboting  in  the  Peninsula,  sent  the  two 
brothers  Publius  and  Cneius  Scipio  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Spanish  tribes,  with  whom  they  had  previously  formed  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance.  Afler  several  sanguinary 
eiicouiiiem,  Publius  was  routed  and  slain  by  Mago.  and  his 
brother  Cneius  met  with  Ihe  same  hte  near  Tarragima.  a.c 
21 1 ;  bui  PubliusCornelius Scipio, afierwardssurnainedAfri- 
cauus,  who  succeeded  in  command  of  the  armies  of  the  re- 
public, soon  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  A  fier 
taking  Carthago  Nova  (Canhagena),  a  town  founded  br 
Hasdrubal,  defeating  Hanno,  whom  he  took  prisoner,  and 
gainiri<;  a  decisive  victory  over  Hasdrubal,  the  sun  of  G^isco, 
he  invcsiedand  took  Cadis,  and  for  ever  freed  Spain  from 
the  Punic  yoke.  [SciPio.]  But  the  Spaniards  only  changed 
masiers;  and  Spain  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and 
divided  into  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  the  Iberusor  Ebro being 
a  boundary  between  them.  The  subjugation  of  Spain 
however  was  not  easily  or  speedily  accomplished.  Numan- 
tia,  when  besieged  by  Scipio  .mmilianus,  emulated  the 
heroism  of  Saguntum.  [Numantia.] 

Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cantabri,  the  Gallaici, 
and  the  Astures,  who  inhabited  the  north  western  parts  of 
the  Peninsula,  were  not  even  nominally  subjected  to  the 
republic;  and  the  other  portions  of  Spain — Celiiberia  in  the 
iiortb,  Btetifa  in  the  south,  and  Lusitania  in  the  west — be- 
came the  scene  of  constant  warfore  and  rebellion.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  native  insurrections  was  that  orga- 
nized in  Lusitania  by  Viriatus.  who,  during  more  than 
eleven  years,  defeated  the  ablest  generals  of  the  republic 
and  was  only  put  down  by  the  treachery  of  Ctepio,  b.c.  14 
[ViRiATTis.J  Spain  was  soon  afterwards  the  theatre  of  th 
civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla.  Seriorins,  a  leader  o. 
the  defeated  party,  lied  ibither,  and  carried  on  the  war  for 
some  time.  Spain  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey, 
Julius  Ctesar  repaired  thither  in  person,  and  by  bis  military 
skill  triumphed  over  his  enemies.  Cneihs,  the  son  of  Pom- 
pey, was  defeated  at  Munda,  and  peace  was  restored  to  the 
country. 

It  was  only  under  Augustus  that  Spain  was  completely 
subdued;  even  the  Cantabri  and  the  Astures  were  reduced 
to  submission.  Augustus  himself  visited  Spain,  and  he  di- 
vided the  country  into  three  great  provincM,  Beiica.  Lu&i- 
tania,  and  Tarraconensis,  a  division  which  subsisted  until 
ihe  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great.  During  this  period 
Spain  was  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  tlou- 
rishine  provinces  of  the  empire.  According  to  Pliny,  it  con- 
tained three  hundred  and  sixty  large  ciiies.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  Spanish  provinces  is  fully  stated  by  Pliiiy  (iji., 
1,  8ce.).  Spain  gave  birth  to  the  poets  Lucan  and  Martial, 
to  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  to  the  emperors  Hadrian 
and  Trajan. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Suevi  under 
their  king  Hermeric,  the  Alans  under  Atace,  and  the  Van- 
dals or  Silingi  under  Gunderic,  after  overrunning  the  pro- 
vinces of  Gaul  and  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  settled  in  the 
Peninsula.  They  were  speedily  fullowed  (a.d.  411)  by  a  host 
of  Visigoths  led  by  their  king  Athaulf,  who  established 
himselfin  Catalonia,  though  numinally  dependent  upon  his 
brother-in-law  Honorius,  the  Roman  emperor.  Wallia, 
one  of  Albaulf's  successors,  obliged  the  Vandals  and  the 
Alans  to  quit  Spain  for  Africa,  and  the  Suevi,  after  being 
defeated  in  many  battles,  acknowledged  his  superiority 
(416-8).  It  was  not  however  until  the  time  of  Eurio  (466* 
83)  that  the  Goths  became  complete  masters  of  the  Penin- 
sula. Enric  must  be  considered  as  the  first  Gh>thic  sovereign 
of  Spain,  as  the  six  kings,  his  predecessors,  ruled  over  Gaul, 
and  occasionally  only  over  Spain.  He  was  also  the 
first  legislator  of  his  nation,  and  the  laws  which  ho  collected 
or  promulgated  became  in  after  time  the  foundation  of  the 
■Furum  Judicum'or  Fuero  Juxgo.  After  the  death  of 
Amalric,  who  fell  in  battle  against  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks  (531),  the  Gothic  kings  appear  to  have  beea 
either  elective  or  hereditary  aocmrding  to  eircumsiances 
The  first  king  chosen  was  Theudis.  His  leign  was  troubled 
with  wmt  and  lanninated  bjr  bis  aiMssination  in  M8.  One 
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prirate  individutl  then  followed  another  upon  the  throne, 
none  of  whom  occupied  it  long  or  died  a  natural  death.    In 
9S4,  Athanagild,  a  noble  Goth,  havinj;  usurped  the  royal 
power,  purchased  the  assistance  of  Justinian,  the  Eastern 
emperor,  by  suiTendering  to  him  some  fortresses  along  the 
south-eastern  coast,  and  promising  to  hold  the  rest  of  his 
dominions  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.    Under  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  the  Suevi,  who  still  held  some  districts  of  Galicia, 
following  the  example  of  their  king  Theodomir,  abjured 
Arianism,  and  were  admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  church. 
Spain  was  not  entirely  emancipated  from  her  dependence 
upon  the  empire  until  the  reign  of  Leovigild,  one  of  the 
greatest  Gothic  kings,  who  subdued  theSUevi,  and  incorpo- 
rated that  vassal  state  with  his  own  kingdom.    He  was  just 
and  brave.    His  first  wife  Theodosia  had  three  brothers, 
who  were  caponized  by  the  Catholic  church  for  their  piety, 
namely,  St.  Isidore,  St.  Fulgentius,  and  St.  Leander.    His 
•on  Hermengild,  who    revolted    against  him,  has  been 
canonized  by  the  papal  see,  and  represented  as  an  humble 
and  persecuted  martyr,  instead  of  a  rebellious  and  ungrateful 
son,  merely  because  he  abjured  Arianism  and  embrat^ed  the 
Catholic  faith.    In  673  the  throne  of  Gothic  Spain  was  oc- 
cupied by  Wamba,  a  monarch  distinguished  by  bis  virtues 
and  abilities.    The  Saracens  of  Africa  having  attempted  to 
land  at  Gibraltar,  Wamba  fitted  out  a  Oeet  and  defeated  them 
in  the  first  naval  action  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Spain. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ervigius,  and  Ervigius  by  Egica.  who 
repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens,  but  is  best  known  for 
his  legislative  labourt.    Egica  associated  his  son  Witiza 
in  the  empire,  whose  depravity  and  misgovernmept  reduced 
^e  country  to  the  roost  deplorable  condition.    He  was  de- 
throned by  Roderie,  under  whose  reign  (ad.  711)  the  Arabs 
of  Africa,  commanded  by  T&rik  Ibn  Zey&d,  crossed  ^he 
straits,  and,  after  defeating  the  whole  force  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy  on  th'e  banks  of  the  Guadalete  [Mooks],  took 
the  capital,  Toledo. 

Second  Period.  — Spain  divided  into  Kingdomt  (from 
AO*.  711  to  A.D.  1518),— Mdsa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  who  followed 
in  the  steps  of  Tarik,  prosecuted  his  conquests,  and  reduced 
the  whole  of  Spain  to  the  sway  of  Isliq,  with  the  exception 
of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Asturias,  where  the 
prelates  and  chiefs  of  the  Golhs  Ued  for  refuge.  [Musa.] 
It  was  from  those  mountains,  the  cradle  of  Spanish  liberty, 
that  a  Gothic  nobleman,  named  Pelayo,  attempted  to  rescue 
bis  country  from  the  yoke  of  the  infidel.  Profiting  by  the 
divisions  among  the  Moslems,  be  seized  on  some  towns 
among  the  mountains,  defeated  the  forces  sent  against  him, 
and,  having  successively  enlarged  his  dominions,  tounded  the 
small  kingdom  of  Asturias,  which  he  transmitted  to  bis  son 
and  successor  Favila,  in  737.  [Pklayo.]  Alfonso,  sur- 
named  the  Catholic,  who  succeeded  Favila  (in  739),  made 
ample  additions  to  his  territories.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis 
eldest  son  Fruela  (7S7),  and  Fruela  by  Aurelio  (768),  under 
whose  rule  no  important  accessions  were  made  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Christian  kingdom.  Pressed  on  every  side  by 
the  victorious  Abdu-r-rahm&n  I.,  who  occupied  the  throne 
of  Cordova,  the  little  state  of  Asturias,  with  its  possesaioos 
in  Leon,  seems  only  to  have  had  a  precarious  existenCi!. 
Indeed  Mauregato,  a  natural  son  of  Alfonso  the  Catholic  bv 
aMoliammedan  slave,  who,  with  the  aidof  Abdu-r-rahm&ir, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Asturias  in  783,  is  said  to  have  in- 
sured peace  only  by  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  100 
virgins,  half  of  noble  and  half  of  ignoble  birth.  While  these 
events  were  passing  in  the  north-western  parts  of  the  Pen- 
insula, another  Christian  kingdom  was  rising  into  existence 
in  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  7S8,  according  to  the 
best  native  historians,  Garcia  Ximenei,  a  wealthy  noble  of 
Cantabrian  origin,  wa«  proclaimed  king  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  of  Sobraroe,  which  became  in  time  the  foun- 
dation of  the  two  kingdom*  of  Navarre  and  Aragon ;  but 
the  early  history  of  this  little  kingdom  is  involved  in  such 
obscurity,  that  the  successive  labours  of  critics  and  his- 
torians have  hitherto  failed  in  attempting  to  separate  his- 
torical truth  from  romance. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  Wifrid,  a  go- 
vernMr  of  the  Spanish  March  for  the  French,  assumed  the 
title  of  count  of  Barcelona.  Nearly  two  centi^ries  after 
(Ajx  1005),  the  ancient  province  ef  Bardulia,  which,  tnm 
the  numerous  forts  erected  by  Alfonso  L  for  its  defence, 
took  the  name  of  Ca*t»lkh  after  being  long  governed  by 
Munta,  the  first  of  whom  was  Ferran  (^nsalest  was  forpied 
into  a  kingdom  by  Sanobo  el  Mayor,  who  was  likewise  ktag 
•f  Navarr*. 
In  1137  Catalonia  was  annexed  to  Aragon  by  the  mar- 


riage of  Pettrotiila,  daughter  of  Ramiro  II.,  with  Raymowi 
v.,  count  of  Barcelona. 

The  crowns  of  Castile    and    Leon    were    also    united 
at  times  on  the  same   head,  either  by   marriage   or   by 
conquest.    In    1072,  after   the    assassination   of    Sancho 
II.,  king  of   Castile,  before    the  walls  of   Zamora,    his 
brother.  Alfonso  VL  of  Leon,  became  king  of  Asturias, 
Leon,  Galicia,  and  Outile.    About  the  same  time  (ajx 
1 095)  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  founded  by  Henry  de 
Besan;on,  to  whom  Alonso  gave  in  marriage 'his  natural 
daughtef  Theresa,  together  with  the  right  of   conquest 
over  the  Moors.    [PoRTUSAt.]  To  relate  the  particular  his- 
tory of  these  states  falls  not  within  the  limits  of  this  article. 
Their  rulers  were  frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  instead 
of  uniting  their  arms  against  the  common  fue,  and  thus  ilie 
deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  infidel  was  retarded. 
It  was  hot  until  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  that  ihae 
Slates  began  to  extend  their  frontiers  at  the  expense  of  the 
Mohammedans;  and  this  was  owing  more  to  the  dissensions 
and  civil  wars  which  broke  out  among  their  enemies,  than 
to  the  wise  policy  or  vigorous  attacks  of  their  Chriatian 
leaders.     In  1083,  Toledo  and  the  neighbouring  districts 
were  reduced  by  Alonso  III.  of  Castile,  under  whose  reign 
Rodrigo  de  Vivar,  surnsmed  £»  Ctd,  achieved  most  of  his 
exploits.     {Alonso  VI.'     His     randson  and  successor, 
Alonso  VIII.,  usually  styled  the  Emperor,  advanced  the 
frontiers  of  Castile  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Ferdinand  IIL  took  Badajoz  and  Merida  in  1230,  Cordova 
in  1236,  and  Jaea,  Seville,  and  Murcia  iti  1243.    To  his 
brilliant  successes  over  thd  Mohammedan!  he  owed  the 
surname  of '  £[  Santo'  (the  saint),  which  the  Spaniards  gave 
him,  and  whi<;h  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  ca- 
nonisation from  Clement  X.  in  1671.     His  son  and  succes- 
sor, Al.wnso  X.,  surnamed  el  Salrio,  or  the  learned,  is  better 
known  for  the  'Astronomical  Tables'  which  pass  under  bis 
name,  and  for  the  compilation  of  the  laws  of  file  '  Sieie 
Partidas,'  than  for  his  conquests.     During  this  time  tb« 
kings  of  Aragon  were  not  inactive.    As  early  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  century  (1035-63)  Ramiro  I.  had  ex- 
tended the  frontiers  of  bis  little  kingdom,  and  made  the 
Moorish  kings  of  Tudela,  Saragossa,  and  Lerida  his  tribu- 
taries.   His  successor  (1063-94)  Sancho  I.  reduced  all  the 
Mohammedan  fortresses  between  the  Pyrenees   and    the 
Cinca.    Alonso  I.  took  Saragossa  in  1118,  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  bis  kingdom.     He  also  conquered  all  the  country 
south  of  the  Ebro,  and  from  his  warlike  habits  was  sur- 
named el  Batallador  (the  warlike).     Jayme  I.,  the  most 
celebrated  king  in  the  antient  annals  of  Aragon,  prosecuted 
the  conquests  of  his  predecessors.   In  1229  he  took  the  Ba- 
learic Islands,  which,  though  reduced  in  1115  bv  Raymond 
III.,  count  of  Barcelona,  bad  again  fallen  into  the  bands  of 
the  Mohammedan  pirates.    The  important  city  of  Valencia, 
the  csfpital  of  a  Moorish  kingdom  of  that  name,  submitted 
to  him  in  1238.    Owing  to  these  and  other  conquests  of  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the  Spanish  Moslems  were 
driven  to  the  mountains  of  Granada,  where,  ih  1248,  Mo- 
hammed fbnu-l-ahmar  founded  a  new  kingdom.    [Mooss.] 
After  this  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  by 
the  Africans  to  re-establish  the  rule  of  Isl&m  in  Spain.    In 
1273  Abii  Ydsuf  Ya'kub  Ibn  'Abdi-l-hiikk,  fourth  sultan 
of  Marocco  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Benu  Merin,  crossed  the 
strait  with  a  formidable  host ;  but  after  some  slight  advan- 
tages, he  returned  to  his  dominions  without  making  any 
important  conquest.    In    1339  Ab(i-l-hasan,  king  of  Fei, 
having  landed  at  Gibraltar  with  considerable  furce«,  was 
defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Salado,  near  Tarifs,  bj 
the  kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal  united  (October,  1340). 
During  the  reign  of  Pedro  IV.  of  Castile,  England  for 
the    first    time    interfered    in    the    internal    affairs   ol 
Spain.    That  prince,  who  from   his  tyrannical  rule  and 
cruelties,    was   surnamed    *  el   Cruel,'    began    his    reign 
with  the  murder  of   his  father's   mistress,  Eleonora  it 
Guzman ;  his  nobles  and  high  vassals  fell  the  victims  of 
bis  cruelty,  or,  as  it  has  been  qualified  by  his   apologist 
ZuSiga,  of  bis  unflinching  severity  and  love  of  justice.    In 
1358  he  treacherously  murdered  his  natural  brother  Don 
Fadrique,  who  was  grand-master  of  Santiago.     His  next 
victim  was  his  cousin  Juan,  prince  of  Aragon.     He  di- 
vorced his  queen,  Blanche  of  Bourbon,  threw  her  into  a 
dungeon,  and  afterwards  had  her  poisoned.    Henry,  count 
of  Traatamara,  Pedro's  natural  brother,  alarmed  at  the  fate 
of  bis  family,  took  shelter  in  France.    Having,  with  tb< 
iKii)S«nt  pf  C^^ies  V„  raised  a  strong  body  of  mercenary 
V/aotuTPn  aaiQtB««d44  ^  Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  he  in- 
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'  ndcd  Cattilo.  Pedro  «m  «uiiy  overpowared.  And  while 
his  succagiirul  rival  wri  proelaiued  king  at  Bur^  (1366), 
I  he  hastily  fled  to  Bordenus,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  the 
English  dominions  in  France.  He  there  implored  the 
I  asiiiatanoe  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  who^  having  ob- 
'  tained  his  father's  consent,  levied  an  army,  and  entered 
I  Spain.  Henry  enconntered  him  at  the  bead  of  100,000 
men,  and,  amfeist  the  advice  of  Da  Guesclin,  R«ve  hira 
battle  near  Naxera.  The  English  were  viotarioas;  Du 
Gueselin  waa  made  prisoner ;  Henry  fled  to  Fnuiee,  and 
Padro  was  again  king  of  Loon  and  Castile.  The  Black 
Prince  however  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  the  aid  he  had 
given  to  Pedro,  who  not  only  refused  the  sums  that  he  had 
azreed  to  pay  for  the  Engli^ih  forces,  but,  disregarding  the 
advice  of  his  humane  ally,  again  stained  the  throne  with 
the  blood  of  his  relatives  and  courtiers.  [Pkdko.]  Aeoord- 
in(;ly,  when  Henry  attacked  him  a  second  ttme^  the  Black 
Prince  leit  him  to  his  fiite,  and  Pedro  lost  his  throne  and 
his  life  (1369).  These  events  led  to  the  eonnexion  of  the 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  Trastamara,  by  the  mairiage  of 
Enrique  III.  of  Castile  with  (Chorine,  daughter  of  John  of 
Oaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Constania,  daughter  of 
Pedro  IV.  Henry  IV^  surnamed  '  the  Impotent,'  who  suc- 
ceeded John  II.  in  1455.  was  one  of  the  weakest  kings, 
both  in  mind  and  in  body,  that  ever  ascended  a  throne. 
The  nobility,  with  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  at  their  head, 
tombimittg  against  him,  arrogated  the  right  of  trying  and 
passing  sentence  on  their  king,  whom  they  pobticly  de- 
posed in  1465. 

All  the  malcontent  nobility  were  sumuoned  to  •  plain 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Avila,  where  a  soaffoki  was  erected 
of  suffleient  elevation  to  be  easily  seea  from  the  tunound- 
ing  country.    An  image  representing  the  king  was  seated 
on  a  chair  of  state,  clad  in  saUe  robes  aad  adorned  with  all 
the  insignia  of  royalty ;  a  aword  at  its  aide,  a  Meptre  in  iu 
hand,  and  a  crown  upon  its  head.    A  maaifesto  was  then 
read,  and  sentence  of  depeeitioa  pronounced,  after  which 
the  arehbishcf  of  Toledo  ascended  the  platform,  and  tore 
the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  image;  the  marqoia  of  Vil- 
lena  removed  the  sceptre^  the  count  of  PlMcneia  the  sword, 
the  grand-master  of  Alcantara  and  tip  counts  of  Benavente 
and  Parades  the  reel  (tf  the  regal  insignia;    the  image, 
thus  deprived  of  its  honours,  was  precipitated  from  the 
scaflbkl  amidst  the  mingled  groans  and  clameuM  of  the 
spectators.    The  young  prince  Alfonso,  at  that  time  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  was  seated  on  the  vacant  throne,  and 
the  assembled  nobility  kissed  his  hand  in  token  of  obedience. 
This  extraordinary  transaottoo  was  followed  by  a  eivft  war, 
which  did  not  cease  till  after  the  death  of  the  yonng  Briace, 
on  whom  the  nobles  had  bestowed  the  kingdom.    On  the 
death  of  Alfonso  (July  5,  1468).  his  sister  laabeUa  was 
immediately    proclaimed,  but  on  her  refusal  to   assume 
the  governn^ent  whilst  her  father  was   still    living,    the 
malcontents   were    oompelled    ta    come    to    terms    with 
the   dethroned  king,  who   was   suffered    to  resume   his 
power  on   condition    that   he  wottM   divorce  his  queen, 
whose  dissolute  ceniluet  was  the  caose  of  general  detes- 
tation, and  acknowledge  Isabella,  the  enly  fewfiil  heiress 
of  the  kingdom,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  daughter  Joanna, 
who    was  reputed    to    be   the   daughter  of   his    ihvou- 
rite,  Don  Beltran  de  la  Cueva,  duke  ef  Albuquerque, 
whence  she  was  called  '  La  Beltraneja.'     The  next  step 
taken  by  the  insargenls  was  to  leenre  the  marriage  ef  the 
princess,  who,  after  several  months  saent  in  negotiation, 
was  betrothed  to  prince  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  in  1409.    On 
the  death  of  Henry  ( December  1 1th,  1474>,  hisdanghter  Isa- 
bella was  raised  to  the  throne,  thovgh  itot  without  opposi- 
tion.   A  considetttble  nunsber  of  the  Castihan    nobifity 
I     espoused  the  cause  of  Joanna,  whoae  they  caused  (o  be  pro- 
claimed queen  of  Castile  at  Placencia,  and  befrotbed  to  her 
'     uncle  Alfonso  V.,  kittg  of  Portugnt,  who  prepered  R>  assert 
her  rights  to  the  throne  at  the  head  of  a  powerfli)  army.  But 
'     the  superior  talents  of  Ferdinand  prevailed ;  the  Porfnguese 
^     king  was  defeated  at  Tore  (May,  M7S),  and  after  several 
f     Tears  of  desultory  warftrvs  was  obK^d  to  retreat  into'  his 
'     dominions,  and  to  give  up  the  cause  of  his  nieoe  and  in- 
'     tended  bride,  who  retired  into  a  convent.    By  the  death  of 
'.    John  n.,  Ferdinand's  ftither,  which  happened   about   this 
ime  (January  20,  1479),  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and 
'     Sicily  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  CaStits.    No  sooner 
were'  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  delivered  (h>iii  thenr  internal 
'     enemies,  than  they  turned  their  arms  against  the  Muham- 
<■    medans,  who  in  the  late  civil  dissensions  had  been  seldom 
^    distuibed.    In  1461,  the  important  eily  ef  Alhama,  one  of 


the  bulwarks  of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  was  reduced  by  the 
marquis  of  CSadla ;  Loja,  Yelez,  Malaga,  Baxa,  and  other 
strong  places  surrendered  between  1483  and  1492;  and  the 
capital  itself  fell  into  the  handii  of  Ferdinand  afler  an  obsti- 
nate and  long  prouracted  defence.    [Gbanada  ;  Mooas-] 

The  conquest  of  Granada  was  followed  by  the  expulsion, 
or  rather  the  pillage  of  the  Jews,  who  had  engrossea  nearly 
all  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Spain.  The  next  important 
event  was  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  by  Clolumbus 
[CoLUHBDs],  the  credit  of  which  was  entirely  due  to  Isa- 
bella. The  counties  of  Rousillon  and  CJerdagne,  whioh  the 
French  had  retained  since  1463,  were  restored  by  Charlee 
VIIL,  who  wished  to  conciliate  Ferdinand  previous  to  bis 
expedition  into  Italy,  but  Ferdinand  could  not  overlook  the 
wild  ambition  of  the  French  king,  who  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  whose  sovereign,  Ferdinand  I.,  was 
closely  related  to  the  house  of  Aragon.  Accordingly  Ferdi- 
nand sent  an  army  to  his  assistance,  under  the  command  of 
Gonsalvo  de  CSordova,  who  in  less  than  one  year  expelled 
the  French  from  their  conquests  and  reseated  the  king  of 
Naples  on  his  throne.  Seeing  however  that  Lewis  Jul,, 
who  succeeded  Charles  on  the  throne  of  France,  was  intent 
upon  the  subjugation  of  Naples,  the  wary  Ferdinand 
proposed  to  him  to  divide  that  kingdom,  on  the  plea 
that  Frederie  had  refused  his  consent  to  the  marriage 
of  his  son  and  heir  the  duke  of  Calabria  with  hie 
aunt  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples, 
and  had  by  ill  treatment  (Aliged  that  princess  to  quit 
Naples  for  Spain.  Louis  accepted  the  oSer,  and  in  ISOl 
Naples  wag  eoitqnered  and  divided  between  the  allies. 
This  infamous  transaction  turned  entirely  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Spanish  king,  who  in  1306  caussd  his  general  Gon- 
salvo to  attack  the  French,  who  were  ultimately  dispos- 
sessed of  all  their  dominions  in  Italy.  [OonsalVo  ;  Italy.} 
The  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  1480  [Officx.  ' 
HoXiY],  the  eompubory  baptism  of  the  Morisoos,  and  the 
oonqueet  of  Navarre,  which  in  1512  was  finally  annexed  to 
Spain,  are  among  the  important  events  of  this  reign.  Oil 
the  death  of  IsabelU  (1506),  the  crown  of  (Castile  devolved 
on  her  daughter  Joanna,  wife  of  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  upon  his  son  Charles  V.,  after- 
wards emperor  of  Germany.  Ferdinand  died  on  the  23rd  of 
January.  1516,  after  appointing  Cardinal  Xinienex  r^ent 
of  Castile  until  the  arrital  of  bis  grandson  Chsiles,  who 
was  only  sixteen  years  oldi  Ximenex  loaintained  order  in 
the  kingdom,  and  repressed  the  ambitbn  of  the  haughty 
CtsliKan  nobles;  who  disdained  submission  to  one  whom 
they  considered  their  inferior.    [CismtKos.] 

The  histonr  of  Spain  during  this  period  is  very  rich  in 
materials.  Sesides  the  Chronicles  of  Isidores  Pacensis, 
who  lived  in  the  eighth  century;  of  Sebastian  of  Sala- 
manca ,  of  the  anottymoas  monk  of  Abetda,  who  wrote  in 
the  ninth ;  ef  Sampire,  bishop  of  Astorga,  whose  narrative 
comes  down  to  982 ;  of  the  monk  ef  Silos,  who  brought 
down  t  iHitionaf  history  to  the  reign  of  Alfonso  VI. ;  and  of 
PelaTO,  bishop  of  Oviedo,who  lived  in  the  twelfth  oentury — 
afl  of  Which  are  in  the  collection  of  Flores,  entitled  '  Espana 
Sa^rada,'  Mad.,  1754-84 — the  history  of  Spain  at  this 
period  is  mostly  indebted  to  Don  Lucas,  bishop  of  Tuy, 
whose  '  Cbronioon  Mundi '  apud  Schottum,  Hiip.  lUutt, 
vol.  H.  and  iv.,  Francf.,  1603-8),  and  to  Dbn  RodrigoXimenes, 
archbishop  of  Toledo,  whose  '  Rerrnn  in  Hispania  Gestarum 
Chranioon  (Gran.,  I54&X  sttd '  Historia  AralAiiu  (Lugd.  Bat, 
1025),  are  ttost  vahiabte.  The  reader  may  also  consult 
Rodericas  Sanctios,  iEfM<erta  Hupantai ;  Alfonsns  k  Oar- 
thageni^  Artacephalaod*  (apnd  Schottum,  vol.  i.);  Zurita, 
Ancdet  de  Aragan  (Sarag.,  16 1() ;  Moret,  'Analtt  de  No- 
varra  (Phmp.,  1685) ,-  Lopet  Cortejano,  CkmHea  de  Fer- 
narufo  lit.  fVallad.,  T355);  VHIasan,  Chnmea  d»  Dwi 
^fimto  X/.  (Vallad.,  I'351);  Ayah,  CMrmtiettde  lot  line* 
d»  CattiUa;  Fernan  Peres  de  Qusman',  C^trrmiea  de  Dmt 
Juan  It. ;  and  those  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  by  Yalbrs^ 
Palencm,  and  Nebrixa.  A  '  History  of  the  Reign  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella,'  by  Mr.  Ptaseott  (Boston,  1839),  is 
highly  praised. 

ttl.  BHMHhmeHt  cf  Ote  Home  (fAnutria  (IS18-If>).— 
Skion  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  Charles 
became  one  oftheeandidates  for  the  vacant  Imperial  crown, 
and  rirhough'  Francis  I.  of  France  proved  a  dangerou  s  com- 
petitor he  was  chosen  by  tbe  Diet  ittI5l9.  Thus  orifjinated 
the  rfVahy  of  the  two  kings,  which  gave  birth  to  a  series 
of  wars,  in  which  almost  all  Europe  was  involved.  Whilst 
CJharles  was  hasteiring  to  Aix-ta-ChapeHc  to  take  jTMSsession 
of  the  empire,  a   formidable  insurrection  broku   out   in 
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Ckstilo,  which  spread  to  other  provmoei  of  Spain.  The 
avaiice  of  the  Flemingi,  to  whom  the  admiiiistration  of 
sffairshad  been  almont  entirely  committed  since  the  death 
of  Ximenez,  and  the  utter  disregard  shown  by  Charles 
himself  of  all  constitutional  forms,  so  incensed  the  people 
that  they  rose  in  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  rights. 
Toledo  took  the  lead;  the  citisens  expelled  the  king's 
oiBcers.  elected  municipal  governors  and  councils,  to  whom 
they  gave  the  name  of  comunidades,  and  raised  a  body  of 
troops,  the  command  of  which  they  entrusted  to  John  of 
Padilla.  The  attempts  made  by  Adrian,  the  regent  of 
the  kingdom  during  Charles's  absence,  to  quell  the 
insurrection  prqved  unsuccessful.  The  royal  troops  were 
defeated  near  Segovia,  and  the  rebelliun  spread  through 
Leon.  Oalicia,  and  Eatremadura.  This  seemed  to  Francis  I. 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  reinstating  Jean  D'Albret  in 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  A  French  army,  under  Andrew 
de  Foix,  speedily  conquered  that  kingdom,  the  garrisons  of 
which  were  then  employed  against  the  comuneros  of  Cas- 
tile, but  that  young  and  inexperienced  general  having  ven- 
tured  to  penetrate  into  Castile,  the  Spaniard^  though 
divided,  united  their  forces,  routed  his  army,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  recovered  Navarre  in  a  shorter  time  than  he 
had  subdued  it.  The  Count  of  Haro,  who  had  succeeded 
Roiiquillo  in  the  command  of  the  royal  forces  against  the 
comuneros,  retook  Tordesillas,  defeated  the  insurgents  in 
several  actions,  and  at  length  took  Padilla  prisoner,  and  had 
him  executed.  [Padilla.]  His  widow  Donna  Maria,  a 
woman  of  high  spirit,  induced  the  citizens  of  Toledo  still  to 
defend  the  cause  for  which  her  husband  had  fallen,  but 
all  her  efforts  were  in  vain.  Toledo  was  taken  by  the 
royalists,  and  she  Hed  to  Portugal.  The  consequence  of 
this  unsuccessful  rebellion  was  a  material  accession  of 
power  to  the  triumphant  party,  and  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion of  those  rights  fbr  the  extension  of  which  the  van- 
quished had  fought.  A  lewue  was  about  this  time  con- 
eluded  by  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  between  the 
Pope.  Henry  VUL,  and  Charles,  against  France.  By 
granting  him  the  revenues  of  two  sees  in  Spain,  and 
pledging  his  word  that  he  would  assist  him  in  obtaining  the 
papacy,  Charles  won  over  to  his  iuterests  the  ambitious 
cardinal.  Strengthened  by  this  alliance,  the  emperor  pro- 
ceeded to  expel  the  French  firom  the  duchy  of  Milan,  where 
the  insolence  and  exactions  of  Marshal  de  Lautrec  had 
made  them  extremely  odious.  The  papal  army,  commaiided 
by  Prospero  Colonna,  an  experienced  general,  being  joined 
by  Spanish  troops  from  Germany  and  Naples,  attacked  and 
defeated  them,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  campaign  the  French 
evacuated  the  duchy,  retaining  only  the  town  of  Cremona 
and  the  castle  of  Milan.  The  election  of  Cardinal  Adnan, 
Charles's  preceptor,  who  in  1521  was  raised  to  the  papal 
see,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  and  to  the  gi«ai 
disappointment  of  Wolsey,  roused  the  anger  of  his  rival 
Francis,  and  war  broke  out  again  in  Lombardjr ;  but  tlie 
advantage  remained  entirely  with  the  Imperialists  and 
Spaniards.  At  last,  after  a  series  of  campait^ns,  during 
which  the  duchy  of  Milan,  fur  which  they  chiedy  contended, 
was  alternately  gained  and  lost  by  both  parties,  the  year 
1S24  ended  with  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  French  king 
before  Pavia  on  the  24th  of  February.  [FBANCia-l  On  his 
arrival  in  Madrid,  where  he  was  removed  under  the  escort 
of  Dun  Antonio  de  Leyva,  Francis  asked  to  see  his  rival, 
who  refused  him  an  interview,  and  kept  him  in  rigorous 
confinement  until  the  terms  for  his  liberation  should  be 
agreed  upon.  After  a  great  deal  of  negocialing,  a  treaty 
was  at  length  concluded  (1926).  by  which  Francis  was  to 
cede  Burgundy ;  to  give  up  all  claims  on  Italy,  as  well  as 
on  the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois;  to  restore 
Charles  de  Bourbon  to  his  dignitief  and  states;  to  marry 
Eleanor,  queen-dowager  of  Portugal,  sister  of  the  emperor, 
and  Anally  to  deliver  his  eldest  and  second  son  as  hostages 
for  the  fulfilment  of  these  agreements.     Should  the  staies- 

fenerai  of  his  kingdom  prevent  the  execution  of  this  treaty, 
'rancis  solemnly  swore  to  return  to  his  prison.  But  while 
he  pledged  his  oath  and  honour  fw  the  fulfllment  of  these 
conditions,  Francis  is  said  to  have  signed  a  secret  protest 
against  the  validity  of  his  promise,  a  subterfuge  ill  suiting 
a  king  whom  the  writers  of  his  nation  have  represented  as 
a  model  of  chivalry  and  honour,  in  opposition  to  his  imperial 
rival,  whom  they  describe  as  equally  perfidious  and  unfeel- 
ing. Long  wars,  acrimonious  negociations,  and  a  formal 
challenge  to  single  combat  from  Francis  to  Charles  ensued, 
ending  in  tlie  taking  and  sank  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  of 
Buurbun    (May,   1S27)  fBouRBON],  the  'capture  of  Pope 


Clement,  who  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Spain,  Mid  (b» 
treaty  of  Cambrey,  by  which  Francis  agreed  to  pay  two 
millions  of  crowns  as  the  ransom  of  his  two  sons ;  to  resign 
the  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois ;  and  to  forego  all 
his  Italian  cUims,  while  Charles  was'  not  to  demand  the 
restitution  cf  Burgundy. 

During  these  transactions,  war  had  been  carried  on  with 
various  surcess  against  the  Turks,  who  in  1522  took  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  and  against  the  piratical  states  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa.    No  sooner  was  the  peace  consoli- 
dated, than  Charles  determined  to  turn  his  arms  against 
the  African  pirates.    In  1535  an  expedition,  conducted  by 
the  emperor  in  person,  sailed  for  the  port  of  Tunis,  which 
had  lately  fallen  into  the  bands  of  the  corsair  Barbarossa ; 
Muley  Hasan,  the  dethroned  king  of  Tunis,  promising  to 
assist  Charles  with  his  forces.  Ooletta,  a  seaport  town,  forti- 
fied with  .100  pieces  of  cannon,  was  taken,  with  all  the  Turkish 
fleet  within  ;    the  corsair  himself  was  defeated  in  a  pitched 
battle;   and  10,000  Christian  slaves,  having  knocked  of! 
their  fetters,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  citadel,  whiUt 
Charles  was  engaging  the  enemy  outside  the  town.     The 
sceptre  was  restored  to  Muley  Hasan  on  condition  that  he 
should  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal  of  tbe  emperor,  de- 
liver up  all  his  fortresses  on  the  coast  of  Tunis,  and  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  12,000  crowns  for  tbe  support  of  (he 
Spanish  garrisons.    An  attempt  made  some  years  after 
(1541)  upon  Algiers  was  not  equally  successful.    A  storm 
drove  the  fleet  from  its  moorings ;  the  army,  being  deprived 
of  provisions  and  ammunition,  was  cut  oflT  by  disease  or  the 
sword  of  the  Arabs,  and  Charles  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  that  city,  leaving  his  artillery  and  baggage  behind. 
The  remainder  o^  his  reign  was  spent  in  war  with  France  or 
with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  who,  in  August, 
1552,  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  ihetr 
dominions.    [Crarlks  V.  of  Gkhmany.]    Soon  after  ilie 
decease  of  his  mother  Joanna  (1 555),  Charles  assembled  tbe 
states  of  the  Low  Countries  at  Brussels  on  the  25lh  of  Oc- 
tober, and  resigned  the  sovereignty  of  his  paternal  dominions 
to  his  son  Philip,  to  whom  he  had  already  given  bis  Italian 
possessions  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  with    Mary 
of    Englaiid  in    1554.    Two  weeks   after  he  made  o«e'r 
to  him,  before  a  large  assembly  of  German  prinew  and 
Spanish  grandees,  the  rest  of  his  European  and  American 
dominions;  and  in  the  following  year  (1556)  be  likewise 
resigned  the  Imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who 
had  already  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans  and  his  sue- 
eessor.     In  February,  1557,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
St.  Just,  near  Plaseneia  in  Exiremadura,  where  he  pasised 
the  remainder  of  his  days.    During  the  reign  of  ihL  able 
monarch,  the  empire  of  Mexico  was  conquered  by  Her- 
nando Cort^  (1318-21);  Magalbaens.  a  Purtugue9«  officer, 
discovered  the  westward  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  through 
the  '  Strait  of  Magalbaens.'  and  opened  to  Spain  the  neh 
trade  of  India  and  China;  in  1531  Pisarro,  following  in 
Balboa's  steps,  made  his  way  to  Peru,  and  overthrew  tbe 
empire  of  the  Incas.    [Cohtks;  Maoalhabms  ;  Pisarbo.] 
Tlie  following  are  the  best  histories  of  this  reign : — San- 
doval, 'Historiade  Carlos  V.' (Pamplona,  1618,  fol.);  Vera, 
'  Epitome  de  la  Vida.'  &c.  (Mad.,  1613,  4lo.);  Ulloa.  •  Vila 
del  Imperalore  Carlo  V.'  (Venetia,  1559,  4to.>;  «nd  Robert- 
son's invaluable  work. 

Philip  II.  had  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  talents 
for  war  of  his  father:  accordingly  his  first  step  upon  his 
accession  was  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  France,  through  the 
mediation  of  his  wife  Mary  of  England.  This  however 
was  of  short  duration.  Henry  II.,  having  been  induced  by 
the  pope  to  re-assert  the  rights  of  France  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Naples,  sent  tbe  duke  of  Guise  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army;  but  the  superior  talents  of  the  duke  of 
Alba,  who  commanded  the  Spanish  forces,  prevailed,  and 
the  French  were  expelled  from  tbe  Neapolitan  territory. 
In  1557  the  united  forces  of  Spain  and  England,  commanded 
by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  gained  the  battle  of  St.  Qaenttn,  in 
commemoration  of  which  a  monastery,  sacred  to  Sl  Lau- 
rence, was  built  at  considerable  expense.  [Escuriai..]  Tbe 
death  of  Mary.  1558,  end  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  tbt 
throne  of  England,  changed  tbe  state  of  affairs.  Philip's 
return  to  Spain  was  followed  by  a  most  sanguinary  perse- 
cution, by  which  be  succeeded  in  crushing  the  germ  of  lbs 
Reformation  in  tike  Peninsula.  The  Moriscoa,  who.  what- 
ever might  be  their  attachment  to  the  halnts  and  iaiih  of 
their  ancestors,  had  proved  loyal  subjects  to  his  father,  were 
so  exasperated  by  his  measures,  that  tliey  revolted  in  several 
provinces  of  tb#  kingdom ;    and  after  a  furiotu  and  long- 
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protTMted  contest,  were  Tedoeed  to  lubmistion,  or  compelled 
to  ^k  refuge  in  Africa  (1S71).  The  Inquinition  was 
uined  with  new  and  extraordinary  power,  and  the  (lames 
■ft  the  aMot  da/i  biased  in  every  corner  of  the  Peninsula : 
that  institution  was  extended  by  Philip  to  bis  Italian  do- 
minions. [AirroDArx.]  The  attempt  to  establish  the  Holy 
OflSce  in  the  Netherlands  first  provoked  a  spirit  of  in- 
surrection in  that  country  0566),  which,  soon  growing 
into  a  formidable  rebellion,  exhausted  the  immense  re- 
sources of  Spain,  ba£Beil  the  talents  of  Alba  and  Dun  John 
of  Austria,  and  ended  in  tlie  separation  of  those  provinces 
from  the  Sranish  monarnby  (1648).  The  death  of  the  ad- 
venturous Don  Sebastian,  who  fell  in  battle  with  the  Moors 
of  Africa  near  Alcacarquivir  [SsbastianJ,  united  Portugal 
to  Spain  in  1580.  The  remainder  of  Philip's  life  was  pasud 
in  designs  for  subjugating  France  and  England.  In  the 
former  country  be  at  one  t/me  had  some  hopes  of  success  by 
secretly  allying  himself  with  the  queen's  mother,  Catherine 
of  Medici,  and  the  Romish  psrty,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
H  uguenots ;  and  afterwards  by  su  pporti  n  g  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic league,  under  the  Guises,  asainst  Henry  IV.  Bis  project 
for  the  conquest  of  England  completely  foiled,  and  the 
fleet  which  he  bad  equipped  for  the  reduction  of  this  island 
was  utterly  destroyed.  [Armasa;  Elizabbth.]  The  exe- 
cution of  his  eldest  son,  Don  Carlos,  in  1568 ;  the  murder  of 
Escovedo ;  and  the  subsequent  transactions  with  his  private 
secretary  Antonio  Perez,  have  cast  a  dark  shade  over  the 
character  of  this  king,  who  was  not  deficient  either  in  appli- 
cation to  business  or  talents  for  administration ;  but  his 
food  qualities  were  overshaded  by  bigotry,  his  ruling  passion, 
le  was  frequently  heard  to  say  that '  he  had  rather  not  be  a 
king,  than  rule  over  heretics  and  infidels.'  His  Spanish 
admirers  ascribe  to  him  a  degree  of  political  wisdom  equal 
to  that  of  his  great-grandfttlher  Ferdinand;  but  as  he 
failed  in  most  of  his  enterprises,  we  must  suppose  his  poli- 
tical prudence,  if  he  possessed  it,  to  have  been  in  most  in- 
stances overruled  by  his  bigotry.  I  Watson's  fliiVip //.; 
Vanderhamen,  Hiit.deDon  Filipe el Prudenle (tAai.,  1625, 
4to.);  Cabrera,  Hilt,  de  Felipe  11.  (Mad.,  1609.) 

Under  Philip  III.,  who  reigned  flroro  1S98  to  1631,  the 
decline  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  began.  His  extreme  in- 
dolence led  him  to  entrust  the  management  of  afiairs  entirely 
to  his  favourite  the  duke  of  Lerma.  A  peace  with  England 
was  concluded  in  1604,  and  an  armistice  with  the  Nether- 
lands in  1609,  and  Spain  once  more  traded  freely  with  her 
colonies;  but  the  benefits  attending  on  these  two  measures 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  total  expulsion  of 
the  Moriscoa,  which  derived  Spain  of  a  considerable  part 
of  her  population,  in  whose  hands  all  the  wealth  and  trade 
were  concentrated  (1610). 

Philip  ly.  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.  He  entrusted  the  sole  management 
of  affairs  to  his  favourite  Ciospar  de  Guzman,  count-duke  of 
Olivares,  who,  though  not  entirely  destitute  oS  talents,  was 
unfit  to  govern  a  vast  monarchy  like  Spoin.  In  1640  Por- 
tugal, severely  oppressed  by  the  Spanish  govemoia, 
shook  off  its  bonds  by  a  successful  insurrection,  which 
placed  John  of  Bragonsa  on  the  throne.  The  war  with  the 
Netherlands  was  renewed,  and  though  the  abilitiea  of 
Spinoia,  who  commanded  the  armies  of  Spain,  long  main- 
tained the  Spanish  ascendency  in  thoiie  provinces,  the  Dutch 
fleets  were  directed  against  the  New  World,  and  were  every- 
where victorious.  Philip  wasat  last  obliged  to  recognise  the 
independence  of  the  Provinces  bv  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648.  The  war  in  which  France  had  taken  part  against  Spain 
and  Austria,  still  continued  fur  eleven  years  more,  until  the 
peaceof  thePyrenees<November  7, 1659),  by  which  Rourail- 
lon  and  Perpignan  were  finally  ceded  to  France,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis XIV.  with  a  princess  of  Spain  was  concerted. 
A  dangerous  insurrection  in  Catalonia,  provoked  by  the  im- 
prudent measures  of  Olivares,  was  only  put  down  after 
several  years  war  with  the  rebels.  Philip  died  in  1665,  after 
appointing  his  widow  queen-regent  during  the  minority  of 
his  son  Charles  II.,  who  was  only  three  years  old.  Charles 
II.  reigned  flrom  1665  to  1700,  during  which  time  Spain 
was  reduced  to  the  most  miserable  condition  at  home  by  bad 
administration,  and  abroad  by  the  reverses  sustained  by  her 
arms.  Three  suecessive  wars  with  France  ended  only  in  the 
treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1668),  Nimegura  (1679),  and 
Ryswick  (1697),  iril  of  which  were  extremely  humiliating 
to  Spain. 

As  Charles  had  no  issue,  numerous  intrigues  were  formed 
to  prevail  on  him  to  name  his  successor  among  the  various 
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daimants  of  the  crown.  After  long  hesitation,  the  French 
party  prevailed,  and  Charles  appointed  Philip  d'Anjou 
nis  successor.  Louis  XIV.  instantly  recognised  his  grand- 
son as  king  of  Spain ;  but  the  bouse  of  Austria  advanced 
claims,  and  William  III.  of  England  and  Stadtholder  of 
the  Netherlands  urged  a  partition.  This  led  to  the  war  of 
the  Succession,  which  lasted  thirteen  years,  until  Philip, 
having  defeated  the  allies  at  Almansa  in  1707,  became  un- 
disturbed master  of  the  Peninsula.  (Msrqu^s  de  San 
¥t>\vfe,Commeniarioi  de  laGfterrade  EtpcutOtGenova,  1719, 
4  to. :  Lord  Mabon.  Hiet.  of  the  War  qf  Succestion.  Lond., 
1832 ;  Coxe,  Hietorical  Memoir*  qf  the  Route  (^Bourbon, 
Lond..  1813.) 
Fbwrth  Period.— Hout*  of  Bourbon  (1700-1841).— The 

giace  of  Utrecht  stripped  Spain  of  her  European  dominions; 
elgium,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan  were  given  to  Austria ; 
Sardinia  to  Savoy ;  Minorca  and  Gibraltar  to  England ;  and 
though  Alberoni  afterwards  conceived  the  bold  design  of 
restoring  Spain  to  her  forroernnk  smong  European  nations, 
the  quaoruple  alliance  of  England,  France,  the  Empire,  and 
Holland  defeated  all  his  planit.  In  1724  Philip  sbdirated 
the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son  Louis;  but  this  prince  having 
died  a  few  months  after  of  the  smell-pox,  he  was  compelled 
to  resume  the  government.  Philip  died  in  1746,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Fernando. 

The  reign  of  Fernando  VI.  exhibits  little  more  than  a 
contest  between  the  Britiah  and  French  agents  in  support 
of  the  policy  of  their  respective  nations.  However,  as  the 
king  contrived  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  Europesn 
wars  occasioned  by  the  rivalry  of  England  and  France, 
Spain  began  to  recover  from  her  late  wounds.  His  wise 
policy  wss  at  first  pursued  by  bis  brother  Charles  II U  king 
of  tlie  two  SiciUes,  who  succeeded  him  In  1759 :  and  under 
the  administration  of  men  like  Olavide,  Campomanes,  and 
Floridablanca.  Spain  was  once  more  respected  and  feared. 
The  utmost  efforts  were  made^  by  these  euligbteiied  men  to 
promote  trade  and  agriculture;  canals  were  dug  sod  roads 
opened.  Nor. was  their  administrative  zeal  confined  to  such 
measures  as  these ;  reform  was  carried  by  them  even  inio  iho 
church ;  tbe  power  of  the  Inquisition  was  restricted,  and  the 
Jesuits  annihilated  at  one  blow,  by  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
of  April  2,  1767,  which  banished  them  from  all  the  Spanish 
dominions  and  confiscated  their  property.  Unluckily  foi 
Spain,  tbe  Bourbon  family  compact  involved  her  in  the  war 
between  this  country  and  France  (1779-83).  The  expedi- 
tion to  Algiers  miscarried,  as  well  as  the  attack  upon  Gib- 
raltar. Tbe  impulse  given  to  the  various  branches  of  the 
administration  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  continued 
through  the  early  part  of  that  of  his  son  and  successor 
Charles  IV. ;  but  Godoy,  the  queen's  favourite,  having  sue 
ceeded  Count  Arsnda  in  the  administration,  Spain  entered 
on  a  new  career  of  ruin  and  misfortune.  On  the  4ih  of 
March,  1793,  the  French  convention  declared  war  against 
Spain  upon  the  ground  uf  Charles's  Improper  interference 
with  her  internal  affairs.  Spain  at  first  entered  with  zeal 
into  tbe  crusade  against  the  r  reoch  republic,  and  a  volun- 
tary contribution,  amounting  to  seventy-three  millions  of 
francs,  was  voted  towards  the  expenses  of  the  wsr,  but 
Godoy,  the  favourite,  who  wished  to  conduct  the  operations 
from  his  palace,  ruined  aU.  Thongh,  early  in  J  une,  the 
forces  of  Spain  and  Portugal  united  invaded  Roussillon, 
where  they  occupied  Bellegarde  and  other  places  of  less  im- 
portance, and  though  on  the  Z2nd  September  they  defeated 
the  French  troops  sent  to  oppose  their  progress,  no  advaniage 
was  derived  ftt>in  their  victory.  In  17^4  General  Dugom- 
mier  invaded  Catalonia,  and  Godoy  was  obliged  to  conclude 
the  di&credltsble  peace  of  Basle,  by  which  half  of  St.  Domingo 
was  resigned  to  Prance.  The  next  step  of  Ckxloy,  who,  on 
the  coAsaiion  of  hostilities,  bad  received  the  title  of  'Prin- 
cipe de  la  Paz'  (Prince  of  Peace),  was  to  conclude  with  the 
republic,  the  leaders  of  which  deluded  him  with  the  pros- 
pect of  placing  a  Spanish  prince  on  the  throne  of  France,  a 
treaty  of  alliarice  ofliansive  and  defensive.  By  this  treaty, 
which  was  aigiied  and  ratified  on  the  19ih  of  August,  1796, 
at  St.  Ildefoiiso,  it  was  stipulated  that  either  power  should, 
in  case  of  war,  be  entitled  to  claim  from  the  other  fifteen 
ships  of  the  line  and  an  army  of  24,000  men.  It  was  fur- 
ther stated  in  the  treaty  that  these  stipulations  refeired 
especially  to  England,  which  was  represented  as  the  sworn 
enemy  of  Spain  on  account  of  her  American  dominioiw. 
War  was  accordingly  declared  against  England ;  but  Spaic 
had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  her  alliance  with  France.  Her 
ileet  under  Don  Jos£de  Cordova  was  defeated  and  dispersed 
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l>^  Sir  John  Jarris,  who  ttu  created  tari  8t.  VinMtit  for 
hu  Tietory.  8ir  Ralph  Abereromby  attacked  and  took  tlie 
island  of  Trinidad  (February,  1797);  and,  after  a  abort  re- 
sistance, Minorca  surrendered  to  General  Stuart  (Novem- 
ber, 1797).  In  consequence  of  the  entire  interruption  of 
the  colonial  trade,  taxes  and  debts  inereaaed,  whilst  the 
credit  of  the  nation  sunk.  Portugal  having  refused  to 
comply  with  Bonaparte's  demands  to  admit  French  and 
Spanish  garrisons  into  her  sea-ports  and  fortresses  until 
peace  with  England  should  be  concluded,  the  invasion  of 
that  kingdom  was  determined  on.  Forty  thousand  Spaniards, 
commanded  by  Oodoy  in  person,  drove  the  Portuguese  b»- 
yond  theTagus,  and  Portugal,  seeing  her  northern  provinces 
also  threatened  by  the  French,  consented  to  cede  Olivenza 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  to  shut  her  ports  against  England 
(1801).  By  the  peace  of  Amiens,  which  ensued  (37th 
March,  1801),  England  restored  to  Spain  all  her  conquests 
except  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

In  the  war  between  England  and  Prance  tn  1803,  Spain 
did  not  join  at  first,  having,  it  is  said,  purchased  permission 
to  remain  neutral  by  a  monthly  tribute  of  Ave  tnlllions  of 
francs  to  Napoleon;  but  the  British  ministry,  having  con- 
ceived the  suspicion  that  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  only  wailed 
for  the  safe  arrival  of  the  American  treasure- ships  to  declare 
openly  against  England,  without  any  previous  declaration 
of  war,  ordered  the  seiiure  of  four  Spanish  frigates  which 
were  freighted  with  the  precious  metals.  This  measnrei 
which  no  principle  of  international  law  could  warrant,  and 
which  afforded  a  fUr  pretext  to  French  declamatioD  (^;ain8t 
England's  naval  tyranny,  roused  the  indignation  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  on  the  ISth  of  December  the  cabinet  of 
Madrid  issued  a  manifesto  '  calling  upon  everr  individual 
Spaniatd  to  assist  in  avenging  the  itisulls  of  the  tyrant  of 
the  sea,'  and  war  was  instantly  declared  against  England. 
The  reverses  which  Spain  sustained  in  the  maritime  war  of 
1805  are  well  known ;  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  inflicted  upon 
her  navy  a  blow  from  which  she  has  never  recovered.  In 
1807  the  secret  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  was  concluded  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  bv  which  Charles  surrendered  to 
Napoleon  his  infant  grandson's  kingdom  of  Etraria.  on 
condition  that  be  should  receive  for  him  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  Entre  Minho  e  Douro  and  Tras  os  Montes,  under 
the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Northern  Lusttania.  The  more 
important  provinces  of  Alemtejo  and  Algarvo  were  to  con- 
stitute a  principality  for  Godoy,  who  was  the  principal  nego- 
ciator  of  this  treatv.  Accordingly  a  French  army  under 
General  Junot  invaded  Portugal  and  took  possession  of  Lis- 
hoitj  but  when  called  upon  to  ftilfll  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty  of  Fontainebleau  and  to  instal  the  Prince  of  Pfeace 
in  his  dominions,  the  French  emperor  refused  to  admit  any 
partners  in  his  new  acquisition,  and  gave  orders  to  his  am- 
bassador Beauhamais  to  foment  the  dissensions  then  exist- 
ing in  the  Spanish  royal  family.  The  Prince  of  Asturias 
(Ferdinand)  had  refused  to  marry  the  sister-in-law  of  Godoy, 
and,  in  order  to  secure  himself  against  the  vengeance  of  the 
offended  favourite,  had  written  to  the  French  emperor  ffar  pro- 
tection, and  requested  the  hand  of  one  of  his  nieces.  He  also 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  father,  exposing  the  mistakes  and 
abuses  of  the  administration,  and  requestine  to  be  allowed 
some  participation  in  the  government.  This  was  enough 
for  Oodoy.  On  the  29th  (Jbarles  was  informed  that  a  con- 
spiracy against  his  life  was  on  foot,  and  having  immediately 
rroceMed  to  his  son's  apartments,  he  disarmed  him,  seized 
nis  papers,  and  made  him  a  close  prisoner.  Escoiquiz  and 
the  Duke  of  Infantado  were  also  arrested,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  proclamation  was  issued  announcing  to  the 
nation  the  atrocious  design  imputed  to  the  Prince  of  As- 
tUMas,  and  a  solemn  thanksgiving  was  ordered  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  the  king's  deliverance.  The  Junta  bow- 
ever  which  was  convened  for  his  trial,  unanimously  acquitted 
the  prince,  who  was  released,  and  apparently  reconcUed  to 
his  parents.  The  other  prisoners  were  banished.  Thus 
ended,  in  November,  1807,  the  celebrated  Process  of  the 
Escurial.  In  the  meantime  French  troops  had  entered 
Spain,  apparently  on  their  way  to  Portuga.,  but  in  reality  to 
achieve  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  acts  of  spoliation  on  record. 
Through  stratagem  they  gained  admittance  into  Barce- 
lona, Figueras,  St.  Sebastian,  and  Pamplona,  and  Murat 
entererl  Madrid  at  the  head  of  a  strong  division.  Charles 
ly.  still  received  them  as  allies,  but  the  people  of  Madrid, 
driven  to  desperation,  flocked  to  Aranjuet,  where  the  court 
was  then  residing,  and  having  attacked  tlte  house  of  C^xloy, 
plundered  it  of  its  valuabla  contents  and  set  it  on  fire.  Ke 


fiivoajrite  emM  onljr  eseapa  the  popular  fury  by  hiding  him- 
self in  one  of  the  cellars  of  nis  palace.  On  the  n^om- 
ing  of  the  10th,  Charies,  wearied  with  the  struggles  of  the 
last  few  daya,  publicly  abdkxted,  and  declared  the  Prince  oi 
Asturias  king  of  Spain. 

With  a  French  army  in  his  capital,  Ftrdinaad  saw  that 
the  stability  of  his  thmne  depended  upon  his  recognition  by 
the  French  emperor.     He  therefbre  addressed  bim  a  note 
in  justification  of  the  late  events,  and  renewed  his  solicita- 
tions for  the  hand  of  an  imperial  prinresa.    In  the  mean- 
time Charies  also  wrote  to  Bonaparte,  protesting  against 
his  abdication  u  a  forced  measure;  while  the  queen  Impor- 
tuned Murat  to  save  the  life  of  her  lainion,  who  had  been 
discovered  and  imprisoned.     Ferdinand,  having  been  per- 
suaded by  the  Frenflb  ambassador  Savary  to  leare  Madrid 
and  meet  the  emperor,  who   was   said  to  be  already  in 
Spain,  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Bayonne  with  all  his 
fomily,  on  the  15th  of  April.    Here  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  emperoi',  who  threw  off  the  mask,  and  required  bim 
to  make  a  formal  cession  of  the  Spanish  crown ;  the  king- 
dom of  Etruria,  latel}-  taken  from  his  nephew,  and   the 
band  of  one  of  B«naparte's  nieces,  were  premised  him  in 
i«tum.    Ferdinand's  conduct  on  this  occasion  raised  expec- 
tations which  Were  afterwards  grievously  disappoinied  ;  b« 
refused  to  comply  with  the  etnpetor's  wishes,  and  declared 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  part  with  bis  fkther's  inhe- 
ritance.   Shortly  after  Charles  IV.,  hia  queen,  and  Crodoy 
arrived  at  Bayonne,  and  Bonaparte  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  ttom  the  foriner  ah  edict  addressed  to  the  council 
of  Castile  nominating  Prince  Murat  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  and  directing  his  orders  to  be  obeyed  as 
emanating  from  the  king.    On  the  Sth  of  May.  Oodov  and 
Dnroc  concluded  and  signed  a  convention  by  which  Cdarles 
ceded  Spain  and  the  Indies  to  Bonaparte.     Ferdinand  was 
next  applied  to  in  order  to  sign  an  act  of  renunciation  of 
all  his  rights  in  fkvour  of  the  French  emperor,  which  he 
did  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month.    Whilst  this  scene  of 
unexampled  perfidy    and   violence    was   being   acted    at 
Bayonne,  the  French  had  so  exasperated   the   Spaniards 
that  the  feelings  of  the  nation  were  roused  against  them. 
An  attempt  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  regent  Don 
Antonio,   and  the  Infknte    Don    Francisco,    Ferdinand's 
younger  brother,  from  Madrid,  brought  about  tiie  first 
collision   between   the  French   and  the   Spaniards.     The 
2nd  of  May,   1808,   wilt  ever  be  memorable  in  Spanish 
annals  for  the  sanguinary  conflict  between  the  unarmed 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  and  ts,006  well  appointed  sol- 
diers,   and   for    the   slaughter    which  Murat  afterwards  i 
caused  to  be  made  of  the  defenceless  inhabitants.    That 
day  too  was  like  the  spark  of  fire  to  the  mine.    No  sooner 
were  the  events  in  the  capital  made  known  in  the  pro- 
vinces, than  the  ga  hering  tempest  of  Spanish  indignation 
broke  forth,  and  the  people  took  up  arms  against  the  in- 
vaders, although  the  most  enlighteiied  part  of  the  nation 
espoused  the  cause  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  whom  the  French 
emperor  had  nominated  king  of  8{Mihi.  The  Astnrians  were 
the  Best  to  take  up  arms  in  the  i»use  of  national  inde- 
pendence, the  people  ot  Aragon  followed,  and  the  riung 
soon  spread  to  Seville,  Badajoz,  and  Barcelona.  Everywhere 
Juntas  were  instituted  to   act  agaitixt  the  invaders.    A 
French  squadron  under  Admiral  llosilly  was  compelled  to 
surrender  within  the  harbour  of  Cadiz.    Moncey  was  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  loss  from  before  Valencia,  and 
Dubesme  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Gerona.  The  Spaniatda 
under  Cuesta  and  Blake  having  been  defeated  by  Bessiirea 
at  Rio  Seco,  the  road  to  the  capital  Was  opened,  and  Joseph 
made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Madrid  on  the  20th  July. 
1808,  though,  hearing  of  the  defbat  of  Dupont  by  General 
(kslatSos  at  Baylen,  he  left  it  a  fow  days  aller,  and  re- 
treated to  Vitoria.    About  the  s^me  time  an  insorrection 
broke  out  in  Portugal,  and  the  alliance  of  Great  Britain 
with  the  Spanish  nation  was  proclaimed.    A  struggle  now 
commenced,  which,  it  is  generally  admitted,  led  to  the  ruin 
of  the  French  emperor.   Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  having  been 
sent  from  England  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards;, 
landed  at  Corona  on  the  tOth  of  August,  and  hating  subse- 
quently delfeated  the  French  under  Jnnot  at  Titneira,  INx^ 
tngal  was  evacuated  by  the  convention  of  Cintnu     In  die 
meantime  discussions  were  going  on  in  Spain  as  to  the  form 
of  government  to  be  adopted.    Soon  after  the  outbreak  at 
Madrid,  several  Juntas  had  started  up,  simultaneously  and 
Without  concert,  in  the  protintses,  to  repel  foreign  agrression. 
At  Jlist  a  setue of  oomtnon  danger nrnda  tbem  actln  n&ioa 
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with  Mat  and  patriotism ;  knt  when  the  intniiire  king  and 
\m  foreign  troops  hsd  been  driven  simost  to  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  provineial  ambition,  local  and  even  individual 
interests,  jealousy  and  intrigues,  took  the  place  of  pa- 
triotism, and  each  proTiDee,  with  its  own  governing  Junta, 
stood  alone,  jealous  of  every  other  province,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  some  eentral  exeeutive  power  began  to  be  felt. 
Aeeordingty  a  Central  Junta  was  installed  at  Aranjues  on 
the  26th  of  September,  and  the  count  of  Floridablanca  was 
chosen  president.  Its  6rst  measure  was  a  solemn  pro- 
elamation  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

On  the  8th  of  November  Bonaparte  himself  entered 
Spain,  and  the  influenoe  of  bis  superior  military  talent  was 
immediately  apparent.  Boult  attacked  and  defeated  the 
centre  of  the  great  Spanish  army  (10th  October,  1808). 
'Vicux''s  and  Lefebvre's  victories  at  Espinosa  and  Reynosa  on 
the  I  Ith,  opened  the  way  to  Asturias  and  the  northern  coast. 
On  the  23rd  Lannes  atueked  Castanos  and  Palafox  near 
Tudela,  and  defeated  them.  The  mountain-pass  of  Somo- 
Sierra  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  French  and  Poles 
under  Bonaparte^  and  on  the  4th  of  Deeember  the  French 
army  appeared  before  Madrid,  which  immediately  surren- 
dered. During  this  time.  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  at 
Salamanca,  found  himself  oppeeed  to  the  victorious  French 
armies  whioh  were  rapidly  aavaneing  to  cut  off  his  retreat. 
Giving  up  all  hope  of  tBe  deliinoeof  Portogal,  he  commenced 
a  rapid  and  precipitate  retreat  on  Gomna.  He  was  attacked 
on  the  Uth  January,  1809,  by  Soult  and  Ney,  at  the  head 
of  superior  forces,  and  be  foil  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
army  bad  gained  the  victory.    ^Mooex,  Sir  John.] 

The  war  continued  with  unabated  fury  in  every  eomer  of 
the  Peninsola.  The  Spaniards,  being  much  inferior  in 
discipline  to  the  Freneli,  were  inva^ably  defeated  in  the 
open  ileld;  but  the  Ftcnoh  remained  masurs  only  of 
the  places  which  they  occupied,  and  the  guerrillas  con- 
tinually surrounded  and  harassed  them.  No  line  of  oom- 
munication  was  safe  for  the  French,  and  tbeir  means  of 
support  frequently  failed.  The  obstinate  defenee  made  by 
the  people  of  Saragossa  [Saxasossa]  and  other  towns,  eon- 
aideraUy  thinned  their  numbers.  Two  objects  chiefly  oc- 
cupied the  French  generals  during  the  campaigns  of  1809 
and  1810— theieoonquestof  Portugal  and  the  march  over 
the  Sierra  Morena  to  Cadii.  The  former  wasprevented  by 
the  tactics  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  advanced  into 
Castile,  and  defeated  Joseph,  Victor,  and  Jourdan  at  Tala- 
vera  (87th  and  SSth  July,  1809);  but  after  the  defiaat  of  the 
Spanish  general  Arisaga,  Ocana  was  carried  by  the  French. 
In  January,  1810,  Desolles  and  Oasan  took  the  pass  of  Des- 
peSaperros ;  Sebastiani  stormed  the  defile  of  St.  Estevan 
and  took  the  bridges  over  the  Guadalquivir;  Andalusia 
was  overrun,  and  Sie  cities  of  Jaen,  Oordova,  and  Seville 
were  taken.  In  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Castile, 
the  guerrilla  chiefs  were  not  inactive.  The  Bmpesinado  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Madrid ;  and  in  Navarre  the  two 
Minas,  uncle  and  nephew,  were  the  terror  of  the  enemy ; 
and  Porlier,  Longa,  Cnevillaa,  Rodrigues,  and  others  scoured 
Old  and  New  (^utfle.  Masters  of  the  eountry,  these  un- 
disciplined bands  performed  great  service.  They  harassed 
the  enemy's  eommunioationa»  cat  off  his  convoys  and  sup- 
plies, and  by  intercepting  couriers,  both  procured  intelli- 
gence and  defeated  the  schemes  of  ^e  French ;  and  though 
it  would  be  idle  to  assert  that  the  guerrillas  alone  could 
bave  expelled  the  enemy  from  Spain,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  gave  great  assistance  to  the  English  regular 
troops.  In  February,  18)0,  the  French,  under  Victor,  be- 
sieged Cadiz,  where  the  Central  Junta  had  retreated  on  the 
capture  of  Seville,  but  all  their  efforts  to  reduce  thst  plsce 
were  unsuccessful.  The  taking  of  Ciudad  Rodiigo  and  Ba- 
dajos,  and  the  victory  of  Salamanca  [Salamanca],  obliged 
the  French  to  abandon  Madrid,  and  to  concentrate  their 
forces  in  the  eastern  and  northern  provinces  of  the  Peninsula. 
Lord  Wellington,  after  having  occupied  Madrid,  followed 
the  enemy  to  Burgos,  and  after  several  engagements  trans- 
ferred his  bead-ouarten  to  Ftresneda,  on  the  frontier  of  Por- 
tugal. .Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  18IS.  Meanwhile  the 
Central  Junta  had  convoked  the  Corlee  of  the  kingdom,  and 
these  deputies,  assembled  at  Cadis,  were  oeeupicHi  in  framing 
a  constitution  for  Spain,  which  was  signed  on  the  30tb  (tf 
March  by  the  regents,  aitd  aoknowle^ed  by  the  allies  of 
Spain.  The  Inquisition  was  abolished,  ecclesiastical  reforms 
were  aocomplisned,  monastic  orders  were  suppressed,  and 
tbeir  property  taken  by  the  state.  At  length  Bonaparte's 
disasters  in  RusMdawded  the  fote  of  the  Petinsula.  Sottlt 


was  recalled,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  with  30,000 

flrom  Spain.  Suehet  abandoMd  Valencia.  King  Joseph 
and  Jourdati  retreated  to  Vitoria,  where  Wellington  over- 
took them,  and  gained  a  splendid  victory.  "The  French, 
pursued  by  Orabain  and  Hill,  retreated  in  disorder  over 
the  Pyrenees,  and  lost  all  their  baggage  (Junis  21,  18)3). 
The  conquerors  immediately  invested  Fkmplona.  The 
Spaniards,  under  Count  D'Abisbal,  occupied  the  pass  of 
Paiieorbo,  and  Graham  besieged  St.  Sebastian,  which  was 
afterwards  taken.  [SxBAariAN,  San.]  Shortly  after  Suehet 
was  eompelled  to  evacuate  Catalonia.  Thus  ended,  after 
six  years  of  continual  struggle,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
wars  on  record,  in  which  one  is  at  a  loss  what  to  admire 
most,  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
or  the  steady  discipline  of  the  British  troops  and  the  high 
military  talents  of  their  commander.  (Those  readers  who 
may  wish  for  more  ample  information  on  this  interesting 
period  of  Spanish  history,  may  consult  Ibieca,  'Historia  do 
losdosSitiosdeZaragosa,' Burgos,  8vo.  1830*1 ;  'Memoirs  of 
Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,'  Lond.,  1824;  Toreno,  'Historia 
del  Levantamiento  Guerra,  y  Revolucion  do  Espana,'  Paris, 
1838,  5  vols.;  'Mimoires  du  MarCchal  Suehet,  Due  d'Al- 
bnfera,'  Paris,  18S8;  and  the  well  known  Histories  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  by  Soutbey  and  Napier.) 

Whilst  Ferdinand's  allies  were  triumphing  over  his  op- 
pressor, the  captive  prince  had  regained  his  liberty,  and  en- 
tered his  kingoom  amidst  the  acclamations  of  thousands  of 
his  subjects  who  went  out  to  meet  him.  No  sooner  how- 
ever had  he  set  his  ibot  in  Spain  than  he  b^an  to  show  his 
ingratitude  to  those  to  whom  he  was  mostly  indebted  for 
his  throne.  His  kinsman  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon,  one  of 
the  late  regents,  wiu  immediately  deprived  of  the  arch- 
bishoprie  of  Toledo,  which  was  bestowed  on  one  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  anti-constitutional  clergy.  Ferdinand  re- 
fused to  take  the  prescribed  oath  to  observe  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  181 4,  he  issued  a  decree 
declaring  that  the  Cortes  had  been  illegally  convoked,  or 
rather  illegally  constituted,  and  the  Cortes  were  accordingly 
dissolved,  and  their  constitution  abrogated.  The  Inquisition 
was  re-established,  though  not  with  the  power  of  capital 

Sunishment ;  the  conventual  estates  were  restored,  ana  the 
eouits  recalled ;  the  prisons  moreover  were  crowded  with 
those  patriots  who  hsd  fought  for  the  cause  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  to  whom  be  owed  his  throne.  For  six  years 
(1814-20)  Ferdinand  reigned  with  absolute  power,  during 
which  time  sevaral  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  for  tlte 
restoration  of  the  constitution,  and  Porlier,  lacy,  and  Vidal, 
who  rose  in  variooa  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ended  their  days 
on  the  scaibld.  Mine,  more  fortunate  than  his  companions, 
escaped.  On  the  1st  of  Januarjr,  1820,  four  battalions — 
making  part  of  an  es^pedition  destined  to  suppress  the  Ame- 
rican insurrection — proclaimed  the  constitution  of  1812  at 
the  Isla  do  Leon,  and,  with  Riego  at  their  head,  marched 
against  Cadiz.  After  some  slight  skirmishing  with  O'Don- 
nel,  the  captaii>-general  of  Andalusia,  Riego  occupied  Al- 
gesiras,  entered  Malaga,  and  proceeded  through  Exija  and 
Cordova  to  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula.  Risings  now  took 
place  in  every  quarter ;  the  royal  troops  sent  against  the  in- 
surgents made  common  cause  with  them,  and  Ferdinand 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  general  cry  by  accepting  the 
constitution,  proclaiming  a  general  amnesty,  and  summon- 
ing the  Cortes  of  1812.  The  Inouisition  was  abolished,  and 
obnoxious  ministers  were  succeeded  by  others  favourable  to 
constitutional  principles.  The  monastic  orders  were  abo- 
lished, and  their  lands  sold ;  the  laws  of  entail  were  abro- 
gated ;  and  several  liberal  measures  were  passed  by  the 
house  of  representatives  duriug  the  first  session.  But  the 
clergy,  thus  stripped  of  their  wealth  and  influence,  again 
excited  the  lower  classes  to  deliver  their  king  from  the  fangs 
of  freemasons  and  heretics,  as  the  liberal  party  were 
termed  by  the  hot  partisans  of  absolutism.  An  Apostolical 
JunU  established  itself  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and 
bands  of  peasants,  commanded  by  monks,  took  up  arms  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  privileges  of  the  crown  and  the 
olergy.  At  the  same  lime  Mexico  declared  itself  indepen 
dent ;  Lima  was  occupied  by  the  Chilians  under  San  Martin ; 
and  Uie  Spanish  part  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo  was 
lost  by  its  union  with  Bayti.  The  guerrillas,  though  beaten 
by  the  troops,  could  not  be  entirely  disarmed.  In  the  third 
session  of  the  Cortes,  which  began  March  1,  1822,  the  mo- 
derate liberal  party  prevailed  over  the  Exaltado*,  and  tran- 
a utility  was  in  some  measure  restored,  but  the  intrigues  of 
w  Spanish  axiles,  supported  by  the  French  court,  kept 
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difeord  alive.  An  attempt  made  on  the  7th  of  July,  1822, 
by  some  battalions  of  the  royal  guards,  to  put  down  the  con- 
stitution. wa«  defeated  through  the  energy  and  patrioiism 
of  the  naticial  militia  of  Madrid.  A  regency  of  the  friends 
of  absolute  monarchy,  under  the  marquis  of  Matatiorida, 
was  established  atUrgel,  near  the  French  frontier ;  but  the 
troops  raised  by  them  were  beaten  by  Mina  and  Milans, 
and  the  members  of  the  regency  fled  to  France  in  Novem- 
ber, 1822  At  last  the  French  government  aided  the  equip- 
ment of  apostolical  soldiers  on  the  French  territory,  and 
acceded,  at  the  congress  of  Verona,  to  the  principle  of  armed 
iniervenlion,  pronounced  by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
with  relation  to  Spain.  Tlie  duke  of  AngoulSme,  having 
previously  issued  a  pioclamation  to  the  Spaniards  declaring 
that  France  desired  nothing  but  their  deliverance  from  the 
evils  of  the  revolution,  crossed  the  Kidassoa,  whilst  Muncey 
entered  Catalonia.  The  Cortes  decreed  a  general  arming 
of  the  people,  and  M'adrid  being  deemed  insecure,  the  seat 
of  government  was  tranferred  to  Cadiz.  An  army  of  12U,0U0 
men,  in  four  divisions,  commanded  by  Ballesteros.  Murillo, 
Mina,  and  D'Abisbal,  was  sent  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
enemv,  who  had  taken  Santona,  Santander,  Si.  Sebastian, 
and  ^niplona.  D'Abisbal,  being  suspecied  by  the  Cortes, 
fled  to  Franre.  The  duke  of  AnguulSme  entered  Madrid  on 
the  24th  of  May,  and  nominated  a  regency  composed  uf  the 
duke  of  Infaniaido,  the  duke  of  Muiitemar,  the  bixbop  of 
Osma,  the  baron  D'Endes,  and  Gomez  Calderon.  On  the 
26lh  of  June  Murillo  declared  himself  against  the  Cortes, 
and  surrenlered  to  the  French.  In  vaiu  did  Quiroga,  in 
Coruna.  where  Sir  Robert  Wilson  also  was,  collect  troops 
te  defend  ihe  place.  General  de  Bourck,  after  a  bloody  con- 
test, made  himself  master  of  the  heighis,  and  the  city  itself 
surrendered  on  the  13th  of  August  Mina,  with  only  60U0 
men,  earned  on  a  partizan  war  in  Catalonia,  but  with  no 
better  success.  The  duke  of  AngoulSme  now  besieiied 
Cadiz,  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  Trocadero,  surrendered 
to  liim  on  the  4th  of  October.  The  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  most  uf  the  deputies  of  the  Cortes,  took  refuge  in 
Eni(laiid.  where  they  were  received  with  the  respect  due  to 
their  rank  and  misfortunes.  The  war  still  lingered  in  Ca- 
talonia, but  was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the  capture  of 
Riego,  who,  in  violaiion  of  the  terms  of  the  military  capitu- 
lation concluded  with  the  French  generals,  was  tried  and 
executed  at  Madrid.  Peace,  if  not  order,  was  now  re-esta- 
blished; but  the  apostolical  party,  being  displeased  with 
Ferdinand,  nome  of  whose  measures  were  deemed  too  con- 
ciliatory and  liberal,  determined  to  raise  his  brother  Carlos 
to  the  throne.  A  formidable  insurrection  in  Caltlonia  ( 1 825) 
was  only  put  down  by  ihe  severity  of  the  count  d'Espana 
and  Ferdinand's  presence.  The  fort  of  St.  Juan  de  Ull6a, 
near  Vera  Cruz,  surrendered  in  November,  1825,  and  the 
fortress  of  Callau,  near  Lima,  the  last  place  held  by  the 
Spaniards  on  the  American  continent,  fell  also  into  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents  on  the  22nd  of  January.  1826.  The 
foolish  and  ill-concerted  expedition  against  Mexico  termi- 
nated in  the  surrender  of  Barradas  to  Santana  in  1824. 
In  the  following  year  SQain  was  evacuated  by  the  French 
auxiliary  troops.  The  French  revolution  of  1830  stirred  the 
Spanish  patriots  in  exile  to  cross  the  frontier  with  a  view 
to  recover  their  liberties;  but  the  country  did  not  rise  at 
their  approach,  and  the  undertaking  miscarried. 

Ferdinand  married  Christina,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Naples,  who,  in  1830,  bore  him  a  female  child  named  Isa- 
bella. By  the  antient  laws  of  Spain,  females  could  inherit 
the  crown  in  default  of  male  issue ;  but  the  Salic  law  of 
France  had  been  introduced  wiih  the  princes  of  the  houxe 
of  Bourbon,  and  females  continued  to  be  excluded  from 
the  throne  until  1789,  when  Charles  IV.,  by  means  of 
a  secret  sanction  of  the  Cortes,  abruKaled  the  restriction, 
and  restored  the  antien:  rule  of  succession.  In  1812,  how- 
eyer,  the  Cones  re-established  the  Salic  law  ;  and  as  Fer- 
dinand had  no  male  children,  bis  brother  Don  Carlos  was 
heir  presumptive. 

In  I83U  Ferdinand  issued  a  decree  placing  the  right  of 
uceessiuii  on  the  same  footing  as  before,  and  his  daughter 
4'as  thereby  capacitated  to  ascend  the  throne ;  but  in  1833 
the  approaching  death  of  Ferdinand  seemed  to  threaten  a 
change  in  theSpanish  succession.  On  the  1 7th  of  September 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  His  daughter  was  an  infant,  and 
Don  Carlos,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  bigoted  party, 
began  publicly  to  assert  his  rights.  Ferdinand's  ministers, 
eager  to  secure  the  favour  of  Don  Carlos,  surrounded  the 
death  bed  of  the  king,  and  mode  him  sign  a  decr«a  by  which 


he  restored  the  operation  of  the  Salic  law.  However  tbe 
very  next  day,  afier  Ferdinand  had  been  announced  ad 
already  dead,  and  bis  body  had  been  exposed  in  one  of  the 
balls  of  the  palace,  tbe  disease  unexpecteilly  took  a  favour- 
able turn,  and  tbe  king,  being  made  aware  of  the  designs 
of  Carlos,  dismissed  his  minister  Calomarde,  called  Zea  Ber- 
mudez  to  the'  ministry,  and  annulled  the  act  wrunt;  from 
him  in  the  agonies  of  anticipated  death.  Queen  Christina 
having  regained  the  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  her  hus- 
band, several  good  measures  were  determined  and  carried 
into  execution.  The  universities  were  reopened,  and  a  ge- 
neral amnesty  for  all  past  political  offences  proclaimed  The 
death  of  Ferdinand,  which  happened  on  the  29ih  of  Sep- 
tember, 1833,  was  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  ad- 
herents of  Don  Carlos,  in  opposition  to  Queen  Isabella,  wuo 
succeeded  Ferdinand.  The  insurrection  broke  out  in  tbe 
northern  provinces,  where  apostolical  principles  had  always 
been  strong,  and  soon  spread  to  Cataionia  and  other  pro- 
vinces. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1834,  Christina,  who  had  been  ap 
pointed  queen-regeml,  opened  in  person  the  session  of  the 
Cortes,  in  compliance  with  tbe  '  Estatuto  Real,'  a  sort  of 
constitution  which  she  had  granted  to  the  nation  in  the 
preceding  month  of  April,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  being  prime- 
minister  at  the  time.  Among  other  measures  of  importance 
proposed'  by  the  government  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Cortes,  one  was  a  bill  for  excluding  Don  Carlos  from  the 
throne,  which  passed  both  houses  without  opposition.  Shortly 
after,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  being  unable  to  command  a  ma- 
jority in  tbe  Cortes,  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was 
accepted,  and  the' count  of  Toreno  was  appointed  to  suix-^ed 
him.  In  the  meantime  the  rebel  prince,  who,  after  a  short 
stay  in  England,  had  lately  arrived  in  Navarro,  maintained 
the  contest  with  the  same  varying  fortunes  and  indecisive 
results  which  had  characterized  the  struggle  from  its  com- 
mencement. But  about  {he  close  of  the  year  the  enter- 
prising general  Zumalacarregui  gained  some  advantages 
over  the  queen's  forces,  and  Mina  was  sent  against  him. 
The  campaign  of  1835  proved  unfavourable  to  the  queen's 
cause ;  the  advances  of  the  Carlists  towards  Castile  became 
more  frequent  aiid  bolder ;  Zumalacarregui  beat  in  aucces- 
sion  tbe  divisions  sent  against  him,  and  all  tbe  resources 
and  skill  of  Mina  were  inHufflcient  to  check  tbe  progress  of 
the  enemy.  General  Vald6s,who  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  was  not  more  fortunate ;  and  tbe  aspect 
of  affairs  grew  daily  worse,  when  the  death  of  Zumalacar- 
regui, who  was  killed  before  Bilbao  (June  25tb.  1835), 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  queen. 

Some  time  before,  and  at  the  instigation  of  England,  a 
convention  had  been  signed  between  the  generals  of  tbe 
two  belligerent  parties,  purporting  that  prisoners  should 
be  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  war  among  civilized 
nations,  instead  of  being  butchered  as  before.  The  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  war  carried  on  against  the  Carlist  insurgents, 
and  the  weakness  and  vacillation  manifested  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Madrid,  occasioned  tumultuary  risings  in  various 
parts  of  tbe  Peninsula,  which  were  only  quieted  by  tbe  dis- 
missal of  the  Toreno  administration  and  the  appointment 
of  Mendizabal.  The  new  ministry  began  its  careo-  with 
great  vigour  and  zeal.  A  levy  of  lOO.OUU  men  was  decreed 
and  raised.  General  Cordova,  a  young  officer  of  talents, 
was  raised  to  the  command  of  the  armv  in  the  north ;  an 
auxiliary  legion.  8O0O  strong,  recruited  in  England,  and 
commanded  by  De  Lacy  Evans,  was  added  to  the  anuy  of 
operations  in  Biscay.  A  new  electoral  law,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  and  the  abolition  of  the  monastic  orders,  were 
among  the  measures  of  the  new  administration.  Every- 
thing promised  fair  fur  Spain ;  but  as  the  minister,  Mendi- 
zabal, who  relied  for  support  on  England  in  pieference  to 
France,  was  about  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  oommeroe  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  alarmed  at  tbe  vonsequences  which 
the  contemplated  measure  might  have  on  her  trade,  pro- 
tested through  her  ambassador,  count  de  Rayneva.1.  and 
every  intrigue  was  set  on  foot  to  overthrow  the  Mendizabal 
administration.  General  Cordova  joined  in  the  plot,  and 
leaving  his  army  under  the  command  of  Espartero,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  capital  to  hasten  the  &11  of  the  obnoxious 
administration.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1836,  Mendizabal 
tendered  his  resignation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Isturix,  who 
did  nut  remain  long  in  office. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  August,  a  battalion  coca- 
manded  by  Serjeant  Garcia,  broke  out  into  rebdlion  at  San 
Udefonso,  and  obliged  the  queen  to  sign  a  decree  for  ibe  di» 
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niiaaal  of  the  ministry,  and  to  swear  to  the  constitution  of 
1612.  Meanwhile  Eiipartero,  who  bad  succeeded  Cordova 
m  I  be  ccuiinand,  had  obiained  some  successes  over  the 
CJarliats,  and  he  bad  reheved  Bilbao,  which  the  enemy  had 
blockaded.  In  Catalonia  and  Lower  Aragon  however  the 
Carlist  chief  Cabrera  bad  the  advantage.  In  the  year  183/ 
the  Cortes  terminated  tbeir*debate«  on  the  constitution  of 
1812,  which  the  government  had  submitted  to  their  revision, 
aind  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  June,  1837,  the  new  constitution 
was  publicly  sworn  to  by  the  (iueen-re|;ent. 

In  1 839  the  cause  of  Carlos  Deuan  visibly  to  lose  ground. 
General  Leon  pressed  Blio  in  Navarre:  a  great  portion  of 
Biscay  and  Alava  were  in  the  hands  of  Esparieio,  and  the 
Basques  began  to  be  weary  of  the  civil  war,  which  was  at 
last  lerminaied  by  the  convention  of  Bergara,  on  the  31st  of 
August.  It  was  not  until  September,  I84U,  that  the  Penin- 
Rula  was  completely  pacified  by  the  breaking  up  of  Cabrera's 
army  in  Valencia  and  the  taking  of  Morella  by  Esparlero. 

The  war  being  at  an  end,  the  two  parties,  namely,  the 
Mnderado*  and   Pngrttillat,   oouried   the    friendship   of 
Espartero  and  the  army,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  them 
selves  in  power.   The  former  having  obtained  a  considei  able 
majority  in  both  chambers,  an  administratiun  vas  formed 
uniler  the  presidency  of  Perez  de  Castro,  which  immerliaiely 
proceeded  to  annul  some  of  the  measures  carried  by  the 
preceding  liberal  administrations.     Having  succeeded   in 
carrying  through  both  chambers  a  must  unpopular  bill 
respecting  the  municipal  corporations,  whose  rights  were 
annihilated  at  one  blow,  and   having  obiained  the  royal 
sanction  for  the  same,  an  insurrection  broke  out  at  Bar- 
celona, and  the  municipality  of  Madrid  refused  to  give 
publicity  to  the  obnoxioua  law.     The  queen-regent  was 
obliged   to  change  her  administration,  and  shortly  after, 
of  her  own  accord,  she  resigned  the  regency,  and  sailed 
from  Valencia  to  Marseille,   where,  on  her  arrival,   she 
issued  a  manifesto  (November,  1840),  declaring  her  abdi- 
cation to  have  been  voluntary.    A  regency  was  then  ap- 
pointed in  Madrid  to  govern  the  country  until  the  meeting 
of  the  Cortes,  which,  after  a  moat  interesting  discussion, 
which  lasied  several  days,  chose  General  Esparieru,  Duke 
de  la  Vitoria,  sole  recent  of  the  kingdom.    At  the  moment 
we  are  now  writing,  the  partisans  of  the  queen-regent 
have  made  an  attempt  to  reaindle  civil  war,  and  re-esta- 
blish despotism,  by  a  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Aumale 
and  Queen  Isabella;  but  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  Espar- 
tero  have  defeated  all  their  plans,  and  after  the  execu- 
tion of  General  Leon  and  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
insurrection,  the  country  again  enjoys  the    blessings  of 
peace.      The  following  are   the  best  general   histories  of 
Spain  :— '  I^  Cronica  General  de  Espana,'  Zamora,  1541, 
fol.,  generally  attributed   to  Al'onso  A.  of  Castile;    'La 
Cronica  de  Espana,'  by  Florian  de  Ocampo,  historiographer 
of  Charles  V.  (Alcalfc,   1678,  fol.),  with   the  continuation 
by  Ambrosi'o  Morales    (ib.,   1674) ;     Mariana,   '  Historia 
Geneiat  de  Espana,'  written  fli-st  in  Latin  (Toledo,  1691), 
an<l  then  translated  into  Spanish  (Mad.,  16U8).    The  beat 
edition  is  that  of  Valencia,  17b3,  in  nine  volumes,  fulio, 
being  enriched  wiih  critical  notes  by  a  society  of  literary 
men:   Garibav,  '  Compendio  Historial,'  Barcelona,   1648, 
4  vols.  fol. ;  Ferreras,  '  Synopsis  Historica  Chronolugica  de 
E:»paoa,'  Mad.,  1776  91,  17  vols.  4io. ;  Ortiz  y  Sani.'Cum- 
pendiu  Cronuloi;ico,'  &c.  Mad.,  1796,  7  vola  8vo. ;  Maadeu, 
'  Hisioria  pritica  de  Espana  y  de  la  Culiura  Ebpanola,' 
(Mad.,  1783-l8Uly,  20  vols.  4lo.),  an  invaluable  work,  which 
appeared  at  the  same  time  in  Italian  and  Spanish ;  Ascar- 
gota,  '  Compendio  de  la  Historia  de  EspaSa  (Puris,  1840), 
and  the  continuation  of  Mariana  by  Sabau  (Mad.,  1817- 
!2l),and  Minana  (Mad.,  1794-6).    Of  those  written  in  this 
country,  the  best  is  that  by  Dr.  Dunham,  in  Lardner's 
'  Cabinet  CyclupBdia.' 

Langtiage.— Of  the  languages  or  dialects  spoken  in  the 
Peninsula  before  ii  became  a  Roman  province  very  little  is 
known,  Strabo  (lib.  iii..  p.  139,  Casaub.)  says  that  various 
dialects  were  in  uae  in  his  time  among  the  inhabitants  uf  the 
Peninnuls,  and  that  theTurdiiani  had  a  written  code  of  laws 
in  verw.  The  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  who  settled  in  Spain 
must  alto  have  introduced  their  ow'i  languages,  whilst  the 
Cells,  who  occupied  the  north-western  distnow,  spoke  their 
own  tongue.  During  the  long  period  of  Roman  domina 
tion,  all  these  languages  seem  to  have  made  rx>om  for  the 
Latin,  except  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  Penin8ula,wb«re 
the  Busque  [Bab4VX  LanovaU]  was  always,  and  it  atiU, 


generally  spoken.  The  northern  nations  who  invaded  iipain 
in  the  flfih  century  of  our  «ra  made  no  effort  to  introooca 
their  own  tonsfue.  but  adapted  that  of  the  natives,  and  spoke 
Latin,  which  they  corrupted  by  making  the  nouns  inde- 
clinable, as  in  their  own  rude  dialects,  and  increasing  the 
use  of  prepositions.  Tliey  nevertheless  introduced  several 
words  relating  principally  to  their  warlike  habiu,  such  •• 
hielmo  (helmet),  rico  (rich),  harpa  (harp), yan^t'n  (garden), 
daga  (dagi<er),  botque  (forest),  guantet  (gloves),  guarda 
(guard),  guerra  (war),  garra*  (claws),  &c.  A  provincial 
dialect  of  the  Asturioa,  called  *La  Lengua  Bable,  coniains 
a  still  greater  number  of  words  which  have  not  passed  into 
the  written  Spanish.  Then  came  the  Arabs,  whose  lait- 
(zuage  at  one  tiiue  must  have  been  tery  generally  spoken  in 
the  Peninsula  Alvarus  Cordubensis,  a  writer  of  the  tenth 
century,  in  his  'Indiculus  Luminusus,' informs  us  that  'out 
of  one  thousand  Christians  scarcely  one  could  be  found 
capable  of  repeating  tlie  Latin  forms  of  prayer,  whilst  many 
could  express  themselves  in  Arabic  with  rhetorical  elegance, 
and  even  compose  verses  in  that  language.  Nearly  two 
centuries  after  the  taking  of  Toledo  by  Alf.mso  VI.,  Arabic 
was  still  spoken  there  in  preference  to  the(Jastilian,  and  most 
legal  writings,  even  between  Christian  parties,  were  made 
in  Arabic  Up  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
kings  of  Aragon  were  in  the  habit  of  signing  their  names 
with  the  letters  uf  the  Ambic  alphabet.  On  the  taking  of 
Seville  by  Ferdinand  III.,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
translate  the  Gospels  into  Arabic,  in  order  to  instruct  the 
Christian  population  of  that  city  in  the  duties  of  religion, 
which,  as  well  as  their  native  language,  they  bad  com- 
pletely forgotten  during  their  long  captivity. 

Of  these  heterogeneous  elements  the  modern  Spanish 
language  is  formed,  although  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  at 
what  time  it  began  to  a-^sume  its  present  shape.  Bouterwek 
is  of  opinion  that  the  Castilian  tongue  had  its  oiigin  before 
the  Saracen  invasion ;  whibi  Dr.  Puighlanch  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  assert  that '  it  was  the  sister  of  the  Latin,  and  ex> 
isted  as  early  at  least  us  the  times  of  the  Roman  republie.' 
(OpAiaiio*  grammdtieo-tatirico;  Lond.,  1828,  vol.  i.  Apm 
p.  4.)  But  the  earliest  document  written  in  Romance  hitherto 
diacovered  bears  the  date  of  1 1 73,  and  although  it  might  be 
inferred  from  the  style  that  the  language  had  existed  in  a 
similar  form  for  upwards  of  a  century,  we  are  nowise  justified 
in  concluding  that  the  Somanee^ut  formed  before  the  tenth 
century,  that  is  to  say,  two  hundred  years  after  the  Moham- 
medan conquest. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  three 
principal  languages  were  spoken  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
Castilian  prevailed  exclusively  inlhetwoCastilesand  Leon; 
the  Caialonian,  a  dialect  resembling  the  Provencal  or  Li ' 
muLin  of  the  south  of  France,  was  spoken  in  Catalonia, 
Aragon,  part  of  Valencia,  and  the  Balearic  Islands ;  and, 
lastly,  llie  Cantabrian  or  Basque,  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
course of  trade  and  civilization,  still  maintained  its  ground, 
though  greatly  corrupted,  along  the  western  side  of  the  Py 
renees.  [Basqcb  Pbovinces.]  About  the  same  time  the 
Portuguese,  which  originated  in  a  mixture  of  the  Galician 
dialect  and  the  language  spoken  by  the  French  knights  who 
served  under  Henry  of  Besanfon,  became  more  distinct  from 
the  Castilian.  [Portuoal]  How  far  the  Arabic  has  con 
tribuied  to  the  formation  of  the  modern  Spanish  is  a  con 
tested  point  among  Spanish  critics,  some,  like  Mayans 
{Origene*  de  la  Lengua  Cattelkma,  vol.  i.,  p.  27),  asserting 
that  tt  has  only  borrowed  a  few  words  from  the  language  w 
the  conquerors,  whikt  Conde  ( Hitt.  de  la  Dam.,  vol.  i.,  prol. 
pretends  that  the  Castilian  is  so  much  indebted  to  the  Arabic, 
not  only  in  its  vocabulary,  but  in  its  idioms  and  phraseology, 
that  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic. 
Both  opinions  however  are  extreme.  The  former  is  that  of 
a  man  well  versed  in  the  classical  writers,  but  totally  un- 
acquainted with  the  Eastern  languages,  and  who,  Uke  other 
learned  men  of  his  age,  thought  that  no  advantage  what- 
ever could  result  to  his  native  tongue  from  an  avowed  con- 
nection with  the  language  of  the  conquerors;  whilst  the  latter 
is  that  of  a  scholar  passionately  fund  of  everything  relating 
to  the  East,  and  who  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  among 
the  Arabic  MSS.  which  he  translateid  into  Spanish,  adopt- 
ing, rather  more  than  was  either  necessary  or  useful,  toe 
Words  and  style  of  the  Arabic.  That  the  Castilian  language 
has  borrowed  a  considerable  number  of  its  words  from  ue 
Arabic  is  a  fkct  beyond  all  doubt.  If  any  one  opens  tb* 
Dieeionario  de  la  Lengua  CatteiUma,  publisheti  by  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1726,  be  will  find  that  most  verds  begin- 
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nam  wrtk  't,  or  trita  the  letters  j,  x,  z,  are  of  Artbie 
or^m.  The  names  of  plants,  flowers,  druf^  minerals,  fur- 
nhure,  dresses,  weights  and-  measures,  &c.,  are,  with  • 
few  exceptions,  all  Arabic  although  they  have  also  cor- 
responding names  derived  from  the  Latin.  All  words 
relating  to  the  different  branches  of  the  mechanical  art* 
trhich  were  introduced  by  the  Moors  into  Spain  are  like- 
wise borrowed  (Vom  their  language.  In  general  nouns  of 
Arabic  origin  abound  more  than  either  adverbs  or  pre- 
positions, and  these  in  proportion  are  more  numerous  than 
the  verbs.    The  connection  of  both  languages  would  gtill  be 

freater,  if  the  writers  of  the  golden  age  of  Spanish  literature 
ad  not  formed  their  style  on  the  Latin,  and  avoided,  as 
much  as  possible,  words  of  Arabic  origin ;  to  which  may  be 
added,  that  when  the  Academicians  compiled  the  above- 
mentioned  dictionary,  they  left  our  many  words  authorised 
by  use,  which  are  found  in  the  oldest  Spanish  works.  It 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
during  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  V.,  that  the 
Ossiilian  became  the  language  of  the  Peninsula,  although 
works  in  Valeneian,  Catalonian,  and  Basque  continued  to  oe 
published  from  time  to  time,  and  although  the  above-men- 
tioned languages  were,  and  are  stdl,  spoken  by  the  in'habi^ 
ants  of  a  great  part  of  Spain.  Bven  during  the  period 
when  the  C^stilian  was  the  general  langutige  of  literature^ 
it  was  fer  firom  having  attained  perfection.  Juan  del  Bnzina, 
a  popular  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  complained  that 
he  was  obliged,  in  his  version  of  Virgil's  *  Kclogues,'  to  in- 
vent a  new  vocabulary  from  the  want  of  terma  eorreapond- 
iitg  to  those  in  the  original.  Half  a  centnry  afterwards 
Ambiosio  Morales  (Oirat,  torn,  xiv.,  p.  147-8)  made  a 
•irailar  complaint  iFhe  Spanish  language  abounds  in  ftill 
tounding  words  which  render  it  suitable  <br  all  poetical  par- 
poses.  The  Spaniards  use  two  rhymes :  the  oaowmte  and 
the  eontonante.  The  contonanU,  or  full  rhyme,  is  nearly  the 
same  as  the  Italian.  The  tmnaiUe  is  one  which  the  ear  of 
a  fbreigner  would  not  innaediatoly  distinguish  llrom  the  tar- 
nination  of  a  blank  verse.  An  a*ommt0  is  a  word  that  ra^ 
•embles  another  in  the  vowel  ea  whieb  the  kst  aeeant  fislls, 
as  well  as  the  vowel  or  vowels  that  follow.'  Thus  eubdllo, 
armddo,  piilo;  guirra,  riiga,  kakLgtiHa;  traiiUr,  naeii, 
t6»,  are  all  asonantes.  Hence  the  great  facility  of  writing 
Spanish  verses,  instances  being  well  known  of  poeta  who 
eould  eonverse  in  rhyme.  There  is  a  strong  guttural  sign  in 
Spanish  (that  o<  the  j)  which,  some  people  suppose,  may  be 
traced  to  the  Arabic;  but  which  was  doubtlssa  introduced  by 
the  German  eourtiera  of  Charles  V.,  sinoe  before  that  time  the 
letterywastmiversallypronouncedsoft.asthe^  in  theltalian 
weriagioia,gi»^no,/rigido,giiieo.  Theonly  gutiuralsound 
berrowed  fi^m  the  Arabs  is  that  of  A  at  the  commencement 
of  a  word,  suoh  as  haea,  harapo,  kiuo.  The  letter  x,  which 
is  now  pronounced  with  a  hanh  aspiration,  was  in  former 
tiroes  used  to  express  the  eh  of  the  French,  Martxai,  xabon, 
xibia,  xarabe,  &c.  The  Spanish  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
elevated  and  the  pathetic,  but  not  anfrequently  its  solemn 
dignity  seduces  the  Spaniard  into  bombast.  Rietry,  having 
always  been  more  cultivated  than  prose,  there  is  a  certain 
redundancy  of  expression  in  the  best  prose  writings  of  the 
Spaniards.  Further  information  on  the  origin  of  the  Spanish 
Hnguage  may  be  found  in  the  following  works : — Alderete, 
Origin  y  Pnneipio  d»  la  Lenrua  CatUUana,  Roma,  1606, 
4to. ;  Covarrubias,  T«toro  d«  la  Lengua  Cattelima,  Mad., 
1C38,  fol.;  Mayans,  Originu  de  la  Lengua  CattMana, 
Mad.,  1737,  rivo.;  Hermosilla,  Arte  de  HaUar  en  Praia  y 
en  Verm,  Mad.,  1830,  4to. ;  Garct,  Fundamento  del  Vigor  y 
Eleganeia  de  ta  Lengua  CaiteUana,  Mad.,  1791 ;  Cabrera, 
Dieeionario  EtymolSgico  de,  ^.,  Mad.  1834,  4to,  An  Bug- 
lish  and  Spanish  Dictionary  published  in  1591,  by  Richard 
Percy  vail  (BiM.  Hiip.,  4to.)  and  the  'Spanish  Schoolmaster,' 
by  W.  Stepney  (Lend.,  IS9I,  Svo.),  are  no  more  than  two 
bibliographical  curiosities.  Pineda,  Stevens,  and  Barrelti 
also  made  dictionaries  of  both  languages.  The  best  is  that 
of  Seoane,  London,  1832,  8vo.  A  Spanish  grammer  for  the 
use  of  English  students,  lately  published  by  Aleali^  is  an 
inferior  performance. 

Literature. — In  attempting  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  literature 
of  Spain,  tberomanaei,  or  popular  ballads,  first  demand  our 
attention.  As  their  name  suffieiently  implies,  they  must 
.  have  been  coeval  with  or  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the 
Xomance  or  Castilian  language,  but  as  to  the  origin  and 
antiottity  of  this  laneuage  critics  are  greatW  divided.  Some, 
as  Mr.  Soutbey  ('  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,'  Introd.),  ace  of 
opiBum  that  Ibw  if  anf  are  older  than  the  fourteenth  een- 


twry;  BouterWek  C  Sesehicbta  der  Poaai*  tnd  Beredaan- 
keit,'  p.  20>  conjeotures  that  all  those  which  talata  to  the 
Old  are  the  produce  of  the  eleventh  century,  while  soma 
Spanish  writers  give  tbem  a  still  greater  antiquity.  The 
question  however  is  one  of  difficult  solution ;  for  how  ean 
we  determine  the  age  t*  which  balladabekMig  whose  authors 
are  in  most  eases  unknown,  and'whose  style  in  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  langiuge  has  been  flntt  altered  by  min- 
strels, and  then  modernised  by  collectors  7  The  peculiar 
character  of  some  'Of  the  earlieat  ballads,  those  of  the  Cid 
for  instance,  leads  ua  to  suppose  that  they  were  composed 
in  the  lifetime  or  shortly  after  the  death  of  those  heroes 
whose  exploits  they  commemorate.  How  lar  these  effusions 
of  the  Spanish  muse  are  indebted  to  Arabian  poetry  for  their 
metrical  forms  and  spirit  is  another  eoatested  point.  Those 
who  happen  to  be  aeouaintsd  with  the  poetn-  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs,  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  redandilia,  a  verse  con- 
sisting of  eight  syllables  (the  last  foot  and  some  or  all  of  the 
preceding,  as  the  case  may  be,  being  trocheesX  is  borrowed 
from  the  Arabs,  as  were  also  the  double  hemistich,  the  in- 
termixture of  aasotianees  and  consonances,  the  repetition  of 
the  saose  rhyme,  and  other  pecuUaritiea  of  early  Castilian 
poetry.  After  these  ballads  the  rhymed  chronicle  of  the 
Cid  ('  Poema  del  Cid  Campaador ')  is  the  oldest  monument 
of  Spanish  literature  hitherto  discovered.  It  is  written  iu  a 
kind  of  rude  Alexandrine,  and  bears  evident  traces  of  being 
■such  posterior  to  most  of  tlie  ballads  which  reeord  the  ex- 
ploits of  that  warrior,  and  of  being  made  up  out  of  them,  for 
the  octosyllabic  verse  of  the  redondillat  ia  frequently  found 
inoorporated  with  the  Alexandrine.  The  supposed  author 
of  this  poem  lived  aborit  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Nearly  to  the  same  age  belongs  a  fabulous  chronicle  at 
Alexander  ('  Poema  de  Alexaedro  Magno '),  written  in  the 
same  metre.  Gonsalo  de  Bero£o,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the 
author  of  some  Lives  of  Saints,  in  rhyme,  and  other  poems 
on  sacred  sabjects.  About  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century  Juan  Ruiz,  archprieet  of  Hiia,  wrote  an  allegorical 
satire,  not  without  some  merit,  which,  together  with  the 
works  of  the  above-mentioned  poets,  is  in  Sanches, '  Coleccioo 
daPoesiasCastellanaaanleriorM  al  SigluXV.,'  Mad.,  1779- 
9«,  4  vols.  8vo. 

About  the  same  time  Castilian  poetry  received  a  great 
impulse  from  the  encouragement  as  well  as  the  labours  of 
Alfonso  X.,  surnamed  'ElSabio'  (the  learned),  who,  be- 
sides '  Bl  Lihro  de  las  Querellas'  (the  book  of  com- 
plaints), whieb  has  been  lost,  wrote  a  short  poem,  entitled 
'  Las  Cantigas  de  Nuestra  Senora,'  and  a  few  dactylic  st&n- 
xas  on  the  secretsof  alchemy,  his  favourite  pursuit 

Alfonso^  who  was  the  Qrst  king  of  Castile  who  ordered  ail 
pnblic  documents  to  be  written  in  the  romance,  or  popular 
language  of  the  time,  caused  translations  of  the  Bible,  and 
of  the  work  of  William  of  Tyre  on  the  Holy  Land,  to  be 
made  into  Castilian.  He  was  the  author  ot  edjtor  of  a 
general  history  of  Spain,  'Cronica General  deE^ipana.'  The 
history  of  Spanish  poetry  continues  barren  of  names  until 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  example  of 
Alfonso  XI.  of  Castile,  and  of  his  relative  Don  Juan 
Manuel,  the  celebrated  author  of  '  El  Ck>nde  Lucanor,'  a 
book  of  moral  and  poUtical  maxims,  operated  powerfully  on 
the  Castilian  nobility.  Alfonso  Gonsalex  de  (Castro;  Pero 
Lopez  de  Ayala,  *  el  Viejo,'  author  of  the  *  Rimado  de  Pala- 
cio;'  Alvaresde  Villa8andino,tha  Jew;  Don  Santos  Carrion, 
a  favourite  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  and  others  whose  works  are 
contained  in  the  old  Cancioneros,  are  among  the  poets  ot 
that  time.  It  was  not  until  the  age  of  John  II.  (1407-54) 
that  a  spirit  of  improvement  was  discernible  in  the  antient 
national  poetry  of  Spain.  Amotig  the  noblemen  who  com- 
poaed  the  *  poetical  court '  of  John  II. — for  so  it  has  been 
termed  by  Spanish  writers — Don  Enrique,  Marquis  de  Vil- 
lena,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  by  his  classics] 
learning  and  hia  talents.  Besides  a  translation  of  the 
'  yEneid '  in  verse,  which  has  beea  lost,  he  wrote  a  mytho- 
logical and  moral  work,  entitled  '  Los  Trabajos  de  Hercules 
(the  labours  of  Hercules),  which  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  at  Zamora,  in  1483,  fol.,  and  an  Art  of  Poetry,  en- 
titled '  La  Gaya  Ciencia,'  extracts  from  which  are  contained 
in  Mayans  ('  Origeites  de  la  Lang.  Cast,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  321).  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  marquis  did  not  confine  his 
labours  to  literature,  instead  of  travelling  into  the  paths  of 
natural  science,  which  be  learned  in  the  writings  of  the 
Arabs;  for  as  long  as  he  lived  he  was  regarded  as  a  magi- 
oian,  and  at  bis  math,  in  1434,  a  search  waa  made  in  his 
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libruy.  %ai  upwards  of  oaebnndred  volumei,  including  hi* 
own  poetical  laboun,  vera  eonaigned  to  the  flames,  as 
•avouring  too  strongly  of  the  black  art.  (Cibdadreal, '  Cent. 
Epist..'  fal.  29.)  Hia  pupil,  the  Maiquix  de  Saniillana,  was 
another  of  the  poets  who  adorned  the  oourt  of  John  IL  He 
was  the  first  who  naturalised  the  Italian  sonnet  in  Castile  ; 
and  bis  epistle  to  Don  Pedro,  constable  of  Portugal,  on  the 
origin  of  Castilian  poetry,  is  invaluable.  His  '  Doctrinal 
de  Privados,'  the  earliest  didactic  poem  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
euage,  consists  of  a  series  of  moral  reflections  occasioned  by 
the  unfortunate  fate  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,  the  favourite 
of  John  n.  He  also  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  bis 
friend  and  master  the  Marquis  of  Villena,  a  short  poem, 
entitled  '  Los  Croxos  de  Nuestra  Senora'  (the  Joys  of  Our 
lAdy),  and  other  poems  to  be  found  in  the  old  Cancioneros. 
A  list  of  this  nobleman's  writings,  amoni;  vhich  there  is  a 
collection  of  Spanish  proverbs  ('  Los  j^roverbios  de  Don 
Inigo  Lopez  de  Mendosa,  eon  su  Glosa,'  Sevilla,  1494,  fol.),  of 
which  an  English  translation,  by  Barnaby  Grooge,  appeared  in 
1579  (Lend.,  16mo.)  may  be  seen  in  Sanobes  (vol.  i.,  p.  31). 
John  of  Mens,  whom  Spanish  writers  call  their  Ennius, 
lived  about  this  time,  [mkha.]  A  host  of  other  poels  and 
rbymen,  lucb  as  Feman  Peres  de  Gusman,  Rodrignex  del 
Padron,  Alfonso  bishop  of  (Jartagena,  who  is  heller  known 
as  the  author  of  the  '  Doctrinal  de  Caballeros '  (Burgos, 
1483,  foL>,  Garei  Sanobes  de  Badajos,  and  others,  whose 
works  are  printed  either  in  the  '  Cancionero  General,'  by 
Hernando  del  Castillo  (Vslencia,  IS  1 1,  fol.),  or  in  the  still 
inadited*  collection  made  \iy  the  Jew  Alfonso  de  Baena,  for 
John  II.,  of  the  works  of  Castilian  poets  in  his  time,  .cul- 
tivated lyric  poetry  with  success.  The  Chronicles  of  Don 
Alvaro  de  Luna  (Milan.  J  646),  that  of  Don  Pedro  Nino,  by 
Gutierres  Dias  de  Games ;  that  of  John  11.  himself,  by 
Feman  Peres  del  Pulgar,  the  '(^oton  Epistolario,*  by  the 
Bachilter Cibdadreal,  Burgos,  1499,  and  other  works  still  in- 
edita<l,  sre  remarkable  instanoes  of  the  cuUivation  of  letters 
under  this  reicn.  Of  the  state  of  Spanish  poetry  U|nder 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a  correct  notion  may  be  formed 
from  the  perusal  of  the  '  (Jancionero  'G^nerd,'  where  no 
leas  than  fifty  (Dastilian  noblemen  figure  as  authors.  Don 
Jorge  Msnrique  wrote  his  beautiful  moral  couplets  ('Coplas 
<le  Dun  Jorge  Msnrique,'  Sev..  1494),  whiah  have  lately 
been  admirably  translated  into  English,  by  Professor  Long- 
fellow, of  Boston,  in  the  United  Slates  ('.Voices  of  the 
Night,' Cambridge,  1841).  Padilla,  a  Carthusian  monk, 
wu  the  author  of  two  poems  in  octaves :  '  Retablo  de  la 
VidadeCbristo' (Alcalfc,  1929);  'Triumfosdelos  Apostoles,' 
CSev.,  1604).  Traces  of  the  origin  of  Spanish  dramatic 
poetry  are  first  visible  in  this  reign.  During  the  fifteenth 
century  the  Spaniards  possessed  their  religious  drsmss  and 
their  Ikrees,  like  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  1414  the  Marquis 
of  Villena  composed  an  allegorical  drama  (*  Comedia  Ale- 
((oriea*)  <vhich  was  performed  at  the  court  of  Aragon  at  the 
coronation  of  Ferdinand.  Jn  1440  Don  Pedro  ae  Velasco 
wrote  the '  Comedietta  de  Ponsa.'  An  anonymous  writer, 
who  lived  under  the  leign  of  John  II.,  wrote  a  satirical 
work  in  form  of  dialogue  between  two  shepherds,  which  was 
intended  for  acting  ('  Coplas  de  Mingo  Kevulgo,'  Toledo, 
1566).  Rodrigo  Cota  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
*  author  of  the  dramatic  romanoe  of  '  Calistus  and  Melibsea' 
(Olestina,  Salam.,  1600),  which  Fernando  de  Rqjas  coo- 
tinued.and  which  was  soon  afterwards  translated  into  Italian, 
French,  and  English  ('The  Spanish  Bawde,' London.  1631). 
These  rude  essays  were  first  converted  into  real  dramas  by 
Juan  del  Ensina.  ti  chapeNmaster,  or  musical  director,  to 
Pope  Leo,  who  gave  great  encouragement  to  drematic 
amusements.  He  wrote  seveml  sacred  and  profane  eclogties, 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  which  were  represented  before 
distinguisfaed  audiences  on  Christmas-eve,  during  the  Ciai^ 
nival,  and  on  other  festivals.  With  the  exception  of  a  few, 
they  are  all  lost.  (*  Oinoionero  de  lodas  Uls  Obras  de  Juan 
del  Ensina,' Sev.,  1^01;  Moratin,  'Orifi^nes  del  Teatro 
EsmuDol,' edie.  Paris,  p.  142.)  In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand 
ann  Isabella  eonsidentble  progress  was  made  in  historical 
writing.  A)oiisodePa]*n0iaQRa.BifciA];  Bemaldes,  whose 
valuable  cbronicle  is  still  unpublished ;  Pedro  Martyr  de 
Angberia.  or  Angbiera,  the  author  of  the  '  Opus  Episto- 
larum,'  Alcatt,  1630 ;  Antonio  de  Valera,  wbo^  besides  his 
chronicle  of  'Ferdinand  and  Isabella'  (still  unpublished), 
wrote  a  genetal  history  of  Spain  (Saragossa.  1492),  which 
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was  reprinted  five  limes  before  1500 ;  Lncio  Harinte  SfeiM 
('  Obras  Historicss,'  Alcalfc,  1630) ;  Antonius  Nebrissensia. 
or  de  Nebrija  (Granada,  1 660),  who  was  also  the  author  of 
a  Latin  and  Spanish  Dictionsry  (Sev.,  1606),  and  several 
grammatical  and  philological  works;  and  lastly  Pulgar 
('  Reyes  Catolicos,'  Vallad.,  1 666)  flourished  under  tnis  reign. 
The  conquest  of  Granada  (1492)  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
ballad  poetry  of  Spain.  It  then  became  the  fiishion  among 
the  Spanish  romance  writers  to  select  from  the  events  of 
Moorish  history  materials  for  their  songs.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  '  Romanoes  Moriscos,'  or  Moorish  ballads,  with 
which  the  Spanish  toroanceros  are  filled,  and  which  have 
erroneously  been  considered  as  the  work  of  converted  Moors, 
or  as  translations  from  Arabic  songs.  (Lockhart, '  Ancient 
Spanish  Ballads,'  Introd.) 

Hitburio  Spanish  literature  had  developed  itself  without 
losing  any  of  its  antient  forms,  and  a  true  national  spirit 
prevailed  in  all  the  works,  whether  verse  or  prose ;  but  the 
Italian  wars  having  suddenly  brought  the  Spaniards  into 
contact  with  Italy,  a  change  was  slowly  effected  in  the  na- 
tional taste.  The  introduction  of  the  style  and  forms  of 
Italian  poetry  was  chiefly  due  to  Juan  Boscao  Almogiivar, 
who,  by  imitatii^  the  classical  models  of  antiquity,  and  ju- 
diciously incorporating  intoC^tilian  poetry  the  excellencies 
of  the  Italian  poets,  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  literary 
taste  of  his  countrymen.  [Boscan.]  He  was  greatly 
assisted  by  his  friend  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  whose  beau- 
tiful eclogues,  in  the  style  of  the  '  Arcadia'  of  Sannasaro, 
are  still  unequalled,  and  of  which  an  excellent  £ni{liah 
translation  in  verse  has  lately  appeared,  by  Mr.  Wiffen 
(Lond.,  1823).  The  next  Spanish  poet  who  followed  in  the 
path  of  Boscan  was  Don  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendcaa,  the 
minister  of  Charles  V.,  equally  well  known  for  his  classical 
learning  and  his  fine  colleciion  of  Greek  MSS.,  as  for  bis 
labours  in  almost  every  branch  of  literature.  [Mbkooca.] 
Saa  de  Miranda  and  Jorge  de  Montemayor,  both  natives  of 
Portugal,  though  they  wrote  chiefly  in  Spanish,  iollowed 
the  example  of  Boscan.  and  succeeded. in  giving  to  paatonl 
poetry  a  more  elevated  character.  The  latter  was  the 
author  of  a  .pastoral  romance,  entitled  '  Diana,'  which  was 
soon  translated  into  almost  every  European  language.  A 
second  and  third  part  to  his  work,  the  former  oy  Alonao 
Perez  (Venet.  1 586),  the  latter  by  Gil  Pulo  (Mad,  1 778), 
were  published  af^r  his  death.  Pedro  Padilla  was  another 
successful  writer  of  pastoral  poetry  ('  J^logas  Pastoriles,' 
Sev.,  1582),  into  whicii  he  introduced  tbelta^n  and  antient 
Spanish  metres.  Fernando  de  Berrera,  surnamed  EI  Di- 
vine, among  other  works,  published  a  commentary  on  the 
poetical  writings  of  his  friend  Garcilaso.  Fray  Luis  de 
Leon  imitated  the  classics,  and  principally  Horace,  more 
successfully  than  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and  his  metriwl 
versions  of  the  Psalms  and  part  of  the  Book  of  Job  are  in- 
imitable. As  might  be  expected,  the  introduction  of  the 
Italian  stvle  met  with  violent  opposition  from  .those  who 
asserted  that  the  old  Castilian  metres  and  forms  of  rhyme 
were  alone  suited  to  the  (Spanish  language.  No  one  main- 
tained the  cause  of  the  (jd. Castilian  poetry  agaiiut  the  im- 
portations of  the  Italian  school  witn  more  talent  than 
Cbristoval  de  Castillejo,  the  secretary  of  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I.  of  Austria,. to  whom  Velazquez  (*  Origen«iB  de  la 
Poesia  EspaGula.'  p.  26)  and  other  Spanish  critics  assign 
the  firat  rank  among  the  poets  of  their  nation.  (Castillqo, 
'  Obras,'  Mad.,  1673.)  During  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
oentury  several  poets,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  Cas- 
tilltjo,  continued  to  write  in  tlie  old  Castilian  style,  though 
they  occasionally  composed  a  few  sonnets  and  candoiuu 
after  the  Italian.  In  this  number  are  included  Gregorio 
Sylvestre  ('  Obras,'  Gran.,  1691);  Romero  de  C:epeds  (Bw.. 
1682);  Antonio  de  Villegas  ('  Inventario,'  Medina  del 
Campo,  1 666).  Fernando  de  Acu&a,  one  of  Boscan's  disciples, 
was  one  of  the  first  poets  who,  by  writing  in  short  strophes, 
endeavoured  to  form  an  intermediate  style  between  the 
Italian  catunne  and  the  old  Spanish  eaucum. 

But  if  Spanish  literature  was  rich  in  ^rio  and  oastorel 
poetry,  all  attempts  to  imitate  the  romantic  epic  of  the 
Italiaiu  completely  fhiled ;  nor  were  their  attempts  in  the 
serious  epic  more  Successful.  Neither  the  '  Carlos  Famoso' 
of  Luis  de  Zapata,  nor  the  '  Carlos  Victorioso'  of  Geroniipo 
de  Urrea,  who  was  likewise  the  translator  of  Ariosio's  '  Or- 
lando Furioso  ;*  nor  the  *  Austnada'  of  Juan  Rufo  (Mad., 
1684);  nor  '  La  Parthenopia,'  a  poem  in  honour  of  (Jon- 
salvo  de  Cordova,  ate  worthy  of  motion.  The '  Araucaq^* 
byErcilla;  *  Las  Navas  de  Tolosa '  by.Clu:istoval.de.M#S»i 
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-  tSi  Bernardo,*  by  Balbuena,  thougb  written  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  forms  of  the  true  epic,  are  still  hi  beneath 
the  '  Gerusalename  Liberata'  of  Tasso  or  '  As  Lusisdas'  of 
Camoens.  But  dramatic  poetry  dunng  this  period,  and  prin- 
cipally during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
seems  to  have  acquired  its  perfection.  In  1570  Torres  Na- 
harro,  an  actor  himself,  wrote  several  comedies,  which  were 
mostly  represented  at  Naples.  Lope  de  Rueda  followed 
with  pieces  in  prose.  Cervantes,  who  calls  him  *the  great 
Lope  de  Rueda,'  says  that  he  so  far  |improved  the  Spanish 
stage,  by  adding  to  the  decorations,  &c., '  that  the  wardrobe 
of  a  theatre's  company  could  no  longer  be  packed  in  a  bag, 
as  before.'  Juan  de  Malara,  Juan  de  la  Cueva,  Geronimo 
Bermudez,  and  Christoval  Viru&<,  contributed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Spanish  stage.  In  the  meantime  a  con- 
test was  going  on  between  the  '  national  party,'  to  which 
these  dramatic  writeis  more  or  less  belonged,  and  the  'eru- 
dite party,'  who  wished  to  give  the  Spanish  drama  the  form 
of  the  antique.  To  ihe  latter  belong— Simon  Abril,  who 
published  a  complete  translation  of  Teteiux  (Cord.,  1586): 
Villalobos,  a  physician  of  Charles  V.,  who  translated  the 
'Amphitryon'^  of  Plaulus:  Perez  de  Oliva,  who  made  a 

5 rose  version  of  the  'Bleetra'  of  Sophocles;  and  others. 
!ut  the  Spanish  public  preferred  the  former.  Cervantes 
did  nothing  to  improve  the  national  drama.  [Saatrdba.] 
Hie  task  was  reserved  fur  Lope  de  Vega,  an  author  whose 
ferli'iiy  of  invention  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  poetry 
[Vboa],  who,  according  to  his  own  statement,  required  no 
more  than  twenty-four  hours  to  write  a  versified  drama  of 
three  acts,  interspersed  with  sonnets,  tercels,  and  octaves,  and 
abounding  in  Interesting  si  uations.  He  sometimes  wrote 
a  play  in  three  or  four  hours.  Tliis  astonishing  facility 
enabled  him  to  supply  the  Spanish  theatre  with  upwards 
of  two  thousand  original  dramas,  all  in  verse,  of  which  only 
about  four  hundred  have  been  printed.  Lope  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  disciples  and  admirers,  among  whom 
were  Mira  de  Ameseua,  Guillen  de  Castro,  Guevara,  and 
Matos  Frofroso,  who  completed  the  triumph  of  the  national 
drama  over  the  clsstiral  but  dull  importations  of  the  erudite 
party.  Calderon  f  illuvcd,  and  the  Spanish  theatre  became 
the  inexhaustible  source  whence  the  best  French  dramatists 
drew  the  subjects  of  their  plays.  [Calokron]  Until  the 
latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  ecutur}  the  plays  of  L«pe  de 
Vega.  Calderon,  and  the  writers  of'tli*^ir  respective  srbuols, 
weie  universally  ac^ed  throughout  Spain;  even  now  some 
of  the  best  are  still  broafiht  on  the  Spanish  stage,  though 
they  have  been  recast  or  modernised. 

About  this  time  (161 5-3S)  a  new,  irregnlar,  and  fantastical 
<«tyle  was  introduced  into  Spanish  poetry,  and  the  Italian 
school  of  theMarinists  began  to  exerribean  influence  on  the 
Spanish  poets.  Manoel  de  Faria  e  Sousa,  a  Portuguese  by 
birih,  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  in  his  writings  that  tur- 
gidity  and  affectation  which  marked  the  Italian  school. 
('  Fuente  de  Aga;iipe,'  Mad..  I6S6;  '  Divinas  y  Humanas 
Flores,'  Mad.,  1624.)  Luis  de  Gongora  carried  this  bom- 
bastic and  forced  style  to  the  highest  pitch ;  and  as  he  was 
not  without  talent,  he  soon  found  a  host  of  admirers,  who 
were  called  Oongori*tai,ttom  the  name  of  their  leader,  but 
who  itave  themselves  the  more  honourable  appellation  uf 
'  eultoriitat' (ox  writers  in  cultivated  st>le),  in  opposition 
to  the  simple  but  irregular  efTusiuns  of  the  nationul  school, 
at  the  bead  of  which  was  Lope  de  Vega.  [Gongora.] 
This  innovation  however  was  not  without  opponents :  the 
two  brothers  Argensola,  Manuel  de  Villegas,  Jauregui, 
Espinel,  and  others,  whilst  censuring  the  style  of  their  an- 
tagonists, upheld  the  national  school ;  and  Quevedo  assailed 
them  most  DitterW  in  his  'Gulta  Latiniparla.'  [QuBTspo] 
But  Gongora's  admirers  were  not  easily  defeated.  A  new 
icbooL  called  tbeCnneeptittM,  in  imitation  of  the  Italian  term 
Coneettitti,  applied  to  the  followers  of  Marino,  started  up, 
who,  without  the  vigorous  mind  and  superior  talents  of  that 
poet,  carried  to  excess  the  empty  pomp  and  verbose  obscurity 
of  bia  artiflcal  langnaf^,  revelling  in  the  wildest  regions  of 
ikncy.  and  indulging  in  the  most  preposterous  and  extrava- 
gant ideas. 

The  cultivation  of  prose  style  during  the  above  period 
was  far  from  keeping  pace  with  poetry.  Indeed  the  literary 
men  of  Spain  seem  always  to  nave  paid  Uttle  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  historic  and  didactic  prose,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  best  prose  writers  of  the  Peninsula 
were  also  poets.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  most  eminent 
writers  of  the  Peninsula  were  of  opinion  that  the  Spanish 
language  was  incapable  of  expressing  grave  and   noble 


ideas  in  prose,  and  hence  the  imitation  of  theantientrlassies 
was  considered  as  the  only  means  of  improving  the  prose 
style.  The  learned  tlieologian  Fernan  Perez  de  Oliva  was 
the  author  of  a  dialogue  on  the  dignity  of  man  {Dtalofff) 
de  la  Digmdad  del  Hombre  (Mad.,  1772,  4to.),  written  in  the 
manner  of  Cicero,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  fragment,  of 
didactic  prose  in  Spanish  literature.  He  was  followed  by 
his  piipil  and  nephew  the  learned  Ambrosio  Morales,  his- 
toriographer to  Philip  II.,  whose  works  on  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  the  Peninsula  are  greatly  esteemed.  Diecode 
Mendoza  wrote  his  admirable  history  of  the  warof  Crranada 
{Guerrai  de  Granada,  Lisboa,  1627,  4to.),  in  which  he 
imitated  SalhisC  Mariana,  Bolts,  and  Melo,  who  wrote  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  Catalonia  {Hittoria  de  lot  Motrimientos 
y  Separaeion  de  CataluSa,  Lisboa,  1645, 4to.),  are  considered 
by  the  Spaniards  as  models  of  prose  style.  Rnt  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  historical  style  received  a  severe  check  from  the 
Inquisition.  Even  the  Jesuit  Mariana,  who  introduced  into 
his  histor}-  every  tradition  and  idle  legend  which  eould  gra 
tify  the  pride  of  his  countrymen,  was  arraigned  before  that 
dreaded  tribunal,  and  accused  lif  favouring  wicked  and  re- 
bellitius  principles ;  he  was  tried,  and  it  waa  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  he  escaped  destruction. 

In  romantic  prose  the  Spaniards  were  more  successful 
than  they  had  been  in  history.  After  imitating  for  some 
time  the  Italian  novelists,  the  Spaniards  invented  a  kind 
of  novel,  which,  by  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  the 
pastoral  romances  in  prose,  and  the  numerous  romances  of 
chivalry,  received  the  name  of  Nnvela*  del  Gtuto  pieareKo 
(or  navels  in  the  roguish  style).  The  '  Latarillu de  Toi mes,' 
by  Diei^o  de  Mendosa,  which  appeared  fur  the  first  time  at 
Antwerp  in  lt53,  and  was  speedily  translated  into  French, 
Italian,  and  English  ('The  Spaiiiardes  Life,'  by  David 
Rouland  Danglesey,  Lond.,  1586,  12mo.);  *  Gusman  de  Alfk- 
rache,'  by  Mateo  Aleman  ;  *  El  Bscudero  Marc-os  Obregon,' 
by  Espinel ;  '  La  Pirara  Justine,  bv  Ubeda ; '  I>a  Garduna  de 
Sevilla,'  by  Sales  Barbadillo  (ViaA.,  1642);  •  El  Bachdler 
Trapaza,'  by  Owtillo  Sulorzano,  are  lair  specimena  of  this 
style  of  writing,  which  is  peculiar  to  Spain.  Nor  can  we 
pass  over  the  '  Novelas  Exeroplares*  of  the  inimitable  Cer- 
vantes, whose  '  Don  Quixote'  is,  independently  of  its  other 
merits,  the  best  written  work  in  the  Spanish  language. 
About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Gracian  intro- 
duced GoiigOL'ism  into  Spanwh  prase,  and  the  national  taste 
was  corrupted. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eii^bteentli  century  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  the  intrtidisciion  cf 
French  manners,  prepared  the  way  for  a  reform.  At  that 
time  the  literature  of  France  began  to  exercise  an  inHiience 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  it  was  natural  that  Spam, 
where  Philip  V  had  instituted  academies  on  the  model  cf 
the  French,  should  luok  up  to  France.  Ignazio  de  Luzan 
must  be  ref^rded  as  the  founder  of  this  new  t«hool,  which 
soon  found  in  Spain  numerous  advocates.  With  a  view  to 
the  radical  reform  of  the  literary  taste  of  his  countrymen, 
Luzin  wrote  bis  celebrated  *  Arte  Poeiica'  (Art  of  Poetry), 
which  was  first  published  at  Satagossa  in  1737;  and  the 
most  eminent  literal  y  men  of  his  time  showetl  their  readi- 
ness to  roiiform  to  his  precepts.  Unaccustomed  to  the  lung 
neglected  forms  of  Spanish  poetry,  the  new  party  Bought  to 
improve  it  as  well  as  the  drama,  by  translations  of  French 
works  and  imitations  of  the  French  style.  Luyando  under- 
took to  iiitro<luoe  regular  tragedy  on  the  Spanish  stage,  and 
with  this  view  wrote  two  tragedies,  entitled  *  Virginia'  and 
*  Athaulfo.'  Velasquez,  Nassarre,  and  Mayans  endeavoured 
to  introduce  the  French  style  into  other  branches  of  litera- 
ture. The  change  however  which  they  tried  to  arcomplish 
was  neither  radical  nor  complete;  the  mass  of  the  nation 
still  clung  to  theold  forms  of  Spanish  poetry  ;  romaneeswere 
still  written  and  sung,  resembling  the  productions  of  eariiei 
ages,  and  Vances  Candamo,  Zamora,  and  (^niiarea,  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  stage  with  dramas  in  the  style  of  Lope 
de  Vega  and  Calderon,  though  they  wanted  the  dramatic 
talents  and  invention  of  those  two  celebrated  writers. 
Garcia  de  la  Huerta,  an  academician  and  librarian  to  the 
king,  attempted  to  revive  the  taste  for  antient  national 
literature,  by  publishing  a  collection  of  the  best  Spanish 
dramas  ('  Tbeatro  Escogido,'  Mad.,  1 785).  avid  writing  a 
tragedy  entitled  '  La  Raquel,'  which  was  intended  to  coid- 
bine  the  old  Spanish  forms  with  the  dignity  of  the  French 
tragic  style,  without  howpver  being  snbject  to  the  rules  of 
French  dramatic  art.  Though  this  production— one  of 
UDCommun  merit— was  very  well  received  evitn  by  the  Gal' 
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Kdsl*,  or  partisang  of  the  French  school,  it  did  not  produoe 
^  intended  effect.  In  the  second  half  of  the  laat  centurjr, 
under  the  enlightened  rule  of  Charles  III.,  Spanish  litera- 
ture was  in  some  manner  revived  by  the  labours  of  the  two 
academies  at  Madrid,  but  chieUy  through  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  '  Academia  de  la  Lengua,'  which  distri- 
buted prizes  among  the  best  poets.  Some  epic  essays  by 
Vargas  Ponze  and  the  elder  Moratin  show  that  the  poetic 
genius  of  the  Spaniards  was  not  yet  altogether  extinct. 
Don  Thomu  Yriarte  wrote  a  didactic  poem  entitled  '  Iji 
Musica.'  Juan  Melendes  Valdez  wrote  some  Anacreontic 
odes  not  inferior  in  merit  to  those  of  Villegas.  Cienfuegoe, 
Salan,  Quintana,  Arriaza,  Santqs  Pelegrin,  Liata,  Norofia, 
Gorostiza.  Mora,  Cadalso,  the  author  of  the  '  Cartas  Mar- 
rueras,'  some  of  whom  are  still  Uvini;,  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  various  kinds  of  lyric  or  dramatic  poetry.  To 
Moratin  the  younger,  whose  translation  of '  Hamlet'  was  a 
complete  failure,  the  Spanish  stage  was  greatly  indebted, 
as  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  true  comedy  (Co- 
media  de  Costumbres)  after  Molidre  and  the  best  French 
eomic  writers.    He  also  wrote  *  Origenes  del  Teatro  Es- 

SBoI,'  a  work  of  vast  and  rare  erudition  and  research. 
[OKATIN.] 

Among  the  present  writers  of  Spain,  Martinez  de  la 
Rosa  is  one  of  the  most  successful.  As  a  comic  writer 
he  is  considered  equal  to  Moratin.  He  has  moreover 
gained  great  reputation  as  the  author  of  several  tragedies,  of 
which  '  La  Viuda  de  Padilla'  and  '  Edipo'  are  the  most 
esteemed.  An  epic  poem  on  the  siege  of  Saragoasa;  a 
drama  in  prose,  entitled  *  La  Conjuraoion  de  Venecia'  (the 
Conspiracy  of  Venice),  an  art  of  poetry  in  imitation  of  that 
of  Boileau,  a  political  work  entitled  *  El  Espiritu  del  Siglo' 
(the  spirit  of  the  age),  and  several  lyric  poems,  show  his 
powers  for  all  branches  of  literature.  A  new  school  of 
dramatic  writers  is  now  being  formed  in  Spain,  whose 
object  seems  to  be  to  combine  the  French  drama  of  the 
school  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas  with  the  old  national 
atyle.  'Los  Amantes  de  Teruel,'  by  Harlzenbusch ;  'El 
Trobador,'  by  Gutierrez ;  '  Felipe  Segundo,'  by  Gil ;  '  Don 
Julian,'  by  Principe,  are  successful  attempts  in  this  line. 
Breton  de  los  Herreros  is  considered  the  best  writer  of 
comedies.  Zorrilla,  Espronoeda,  Calderon,  Quiroga,  Garcia 
Tassara,  are  also  popular  poets.  But  among  the  numerous 
poeis  of  Modern  Spain  there  is  scarcely  one  who  can  be 
said  to  cultivate  prose  with  success,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  satirical  writings  of  Larra  and  Mesonero,  of  Cle- 
mencin's  learned  '  Commentary  on  Don  Quixote,'  of  To- 
reno'a  '  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  and  a  few  essays 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
H  istory,  scarcely  a  work  of  ordinary  merit  hu  been  published 
since  the  bMinning  of  this  century. 

SPA'LATRO,  or  SPA'LATO.  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  sitn- 
ated  on  a  promontory  in  a  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  formed  by 
the  islands  of  Brazia  and  Bua  and  the  mainland.  It  is 
about  midway  between  Zara  and  Ragusa,  in  43°  3U'  N.  lat. 
•nd  16*  33'  E.  bng.  Spalatro  has  a  harbour,  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive, but  not  very  safe.  The  town  is  walled  and  fortified, 
but  the  principal  defence  on  the  land  side  consists  of  the 
fort  of  Cliasa,  whieh  commands  a  deflle  in  the  mountains 
towards  the'Turkish  borders.  Spalatro  stands  principally 
on  the  site  of  the  extensive  palace  which  the  emperor  Dio- 
«letian  built  for  himself  near  the  antient  town  of  Salona. 
[DiocLSTiAN.]  Salona  is  now  completely  ruined,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Slavonians  in  the  seventh  century, 
but  many  remains  of  antiquity  are  found  by  digging  among 
the  vineyards  which  occupy  its  former  area,  about  three 
miles  from  Spalatro,  and  halfway  between  it  and  Clissa. 
The  emperor  Francis  of  Austria  visited  the  ruins  in  18 IS, 
•nd  assigned  a  fund  for  carrying  on  the  excavations  and  ths 
formation  of  a  museum  at  Spalatro. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  residence  of  Diocletian,  whieh 
formed  a  square  of  nearly  one  mile,  are  in  great  measure 
still  existine,  as  well  as  some  of  the  gates.  It  is  said  that 
the  name  of  Spelato,  or  Spalatnm,  is  a  corruption  of  Pala- 
tium.  The  cathedral  of  Spalato  is  made  out  of  a  temple 
built  by  Diocletian  in  the  middle  of  the  area  of  his  resi- 
dence ;  it  contains  some  fine  columns  and  is  adorned  with  a 
hbndsome  frieze.  Other  considerable  remains  of  the  Im- 
perial buildings  are  seen  within  the  precinVts  of  Spalatro. 

Spalatro  is  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  of  Dal- 
matia :  the  population  is  about  8000. 

SPALAX.    [MuKioiB,  vol. XV.,  p.  SIS,  et  seq.1 
SPALDING.    [LixooLXHnBB.1 
P.  C  No.  1S97. 


SPALDING,  JOHANN  JOACHIM,  was  born  on  tnc 
1st  of  November,  1714,  at  Triebsees,  in  Swedish  Pome- 
rania,  where  bis  fisther  had  a  school,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  preacher.  Young  Spalding  studied  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Rostock  and  Oreifswalde ;  and  although  theology 
was  the  department  to  which  he  chietiv  devoted  himself,  he 
paid  great  attention  to  other  branches  of  learning.  In 
174S  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Swedish  embassy  at 
Berlin ;  but  he  remained  in  this  post  only  fur  two  years,  as 
he  preferred  the  office  of  preacher  at  Liissahn,  in  Swedish 
Pomerania,  which  was  offered  to  him.  In  1 7S7  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  pnepositus  and  first  preacher  at 
Barth;  nnd  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  began  his 
numerous  theological  works,  which  are  no  less  distinguished 
for  clearness  of  style  than  of  thought,  and  were  receiveil  wiih 
general  approbation.  Owing  to  the  reputation  which  he  gained 
as  an  author  and  an  orator,  he  was  in  1764  appointed  first 
pastor  and  provost  to  the  Nicolaikirche  at  Berlin,  where 
some  time  afterwards  he  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the 
chief  consistory.  In  this  new  and  extensive  spbeiq  of  ac- 
tion, he  showed  so  much  mildness  of  character  comomed 
with  dignity,  that  he  won  the  affection  and  veneration  of 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  Through  his  sermons 
however  he  exercised  the  greatest  influence:  they  were  full 
of  deep  feeling  and  profound  thought ;  and  in  point  of  style 
they  ranked,  and  still  rank,  among  the  best  specimens  of 
German  pulpit  oratory.  There  iii  little  in  them  that  will 
remind  a  reader  that  Spalding  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
German  language  was  just  entering  upon  its  new  career  of 
development.  In  1788,  when  the  kmg  Frederic  William  II., 
instigated  by  Wollner  and  others  of  the  mystic  and  pie> 
tistic  party,  issued  an  edict  (Religions-edict)  condemning 
all  freiedom  of  thought  in  religious  matters,  Spalding,  who 
belonged  to  the  opposite  party,  was  in  some  degree  obliged 
to  resign  his  offices.  This  firm  adherence  to  his  principles 
raised  Spalding  still  higher  in  public  estimation  :  he  spent 
the  last  vears  of  his  life  in  retirement.  .He  died  on  the  2nd 
of  March,  1804,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

The  works  of  Spalding  are  very  numerous:  they  are 
partly  on  philosophical  and  ethical  subjects,  and  pai-tly  on 
theology.  The  principal,  which  have  all  gone  through 
several  editions,  are:— 'Ueber  die  Bestimmung  des  Men- 
schen,'  Greifswalde,  1748;  'Gedanken  iiber  den  Werih  der 
GefGble  in  dem  Christenthum,'  Berlin,  1761 ; '  Ueber  die 
Nuttbarkeit  des  Predigtamtes,'  Beriin,  ]77'i;  and  '  Religion 
eine  Angelegenheit  des  Menschen,'  Berlin,  1797.  His 
sermons  were  published  in  various  collectionsatseveral  times. 
The  Life  of  Spalding  was  written  by  himself,  and  edited 
with  notes  by  his  son  Georg  Ludwig,  at  Halle,  in  1 804,  8vo. 

SPALDING,  GEORG  LUDWIG,  son  of  the  former, 
was  born  in  1762,  at  Barth.  He  was  educated  at  oneuf  the 
gymnasia  of  Berlin,  under  Busching.  From  1779  to  178)  he 
studied  philology  and  theology  at  the  universities  of  Gott- 
ingen  and  Halle.  He  continued  his  studies  in  private  after 
he  had  left  the  universities ;  and  in  order  to  improve  his 
knowledge,  he  undertook  a  journey  through  Germany, 
Switzerland,  France,  England,  and  Hollaud.  On  his 
return  to  Berlin  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  children  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  and  in  1787  he  obtained  a 
professorship  at  the  gymnasium  Zum  grauen  Kloster  in 
Berlin.  The  Religions-edict,  on  account  of  which  his 
father  had  given  up  his  offices,  induced  the  son,  who  held 
the  same  opinions,  to  abandon  the  study  of  theology  alto- 
gether, and  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  philology.  In 
1792  he  obtained  from  the  university  of  Halle  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  wrote  a  disserta- 
tion, '  Vindicis  Pbiloeophorum  Megarioorum,'  &c.  A  short 
time  after,  a  Leipzig  publisher  requested  him  to  revise  the 
text  of  Quinctilian,  and  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  this 
writer.  Spalding  agreed,  thinking  that  the  work  could  be 
accomplished  in  a  short  time.  But  when  he  had  once  en 
tered  upon  his  task,  he  found  much  more  to  do  than  he  had 
anticipated ;  and  that  it  was  necMsary,  if  the  work  was  to 
he  done  well,  to  d«vote  all  his  time  to  it.  This  was  indeed 
henceforth  the  gr«at  object  of  bis  life.  In  order  that  hem  ight 
not  be  disturbed  in  his  work,  he  even  refused  tbe  director- 
ship of  his  gymnasium,  which  had  become  vacant,  and  was 
offered  to  bim.  In  1803  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Berlin  Academy.  In  ISOS  be  made  a  journey  to  Italy  in 
order  to  collaie  a  Florentine  manusciipi  of  Quinctiiiar.. 
During  ihe  latter  part  of  his  life  he  held  the  high  office  b< 
eounsellor  in  tbe  ministry  for  public  instruction.  He  died 
in  181 1,  after  bs  had  spent  tha  greater  part  of  tbe  last  nine- 
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teen  veara  of  hin  life  upon  tb«  critical  study  of  Qmnctilian  ; 
and  yet  the  work  was  not  Bnisbed  at  bis  death,  for  only  the 
6nt  three  volumea  bad  been  published  at  Leipzig,  in  the 
)aars  179S,  1803,  and  1808;  the  remaining  two  volumei 
weve  edited  by  Buttmanu  and  Zutnpt,  1816  and  1829. 

Spalding  has  not  written  much,  but  what  be  has  done  is 
masterly.  He  was  a  man  of  very  mild  though  lively  tem- 
perament, and  beloved  and  esteemed  by  men  like  Buttmann 
and  Niebuhr. 

See  the  memoir,  or  rather  eulogium,  on  Spalding  by  Butt- 
mann, in  the  Transaetiotu  qf  the  Berlin  Aeademy  q/*  1814 
and  1815. 

SPALLANZA'NI,  LA'ZARO.  was  born  at  Seandiano, 
a  small  town  near  Reggio,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  on  Ja- 
nuary 12tb,  1 729.  His  early  education  was  directed  by  his 
father,  J.  N.  Spallanzani,  who  had  considerable  reputation 
as  a  lawyer ;  and  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Reggio,  where  he  re- 
mained diMring  several  years.  He  then  repaired  to  the 
university  of  Bologna;  and  while  there  his  studies  were 
directed  by  his  kinswoman  the  celebrated  Laura  Bassi.  He 
bsd  early  imbibed  a  fondness  for  tiie  natural  sciences  ;  but 
bis  family  insisted  on  his  embracing  his  father's  profession, 
and  he  bad  qompleted  the  studies  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  before  he  could  obtain  permis- 
sion to  abandon  a  pursuit  which  was  extremely  distasteful 
to  him.  Immediately  on  quilting  the  profession  of  the  law 
he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  languages  so  diligently,  that  in  ibe  year  1 754 
he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair  of  locic,  metaphysics, 
and  Greek  literature  in  the  university  of  Reggio.  He  held 
the  appointment  for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  pub- 
lished his  first  and  only  philological  work,  a  critique  upon  a 
translation  of  Homer  into  Italian  voi-seby  A.  M.  Salviwi,  in 
wbich  there  are  many  important  errors. 

During  his  stay  at  Reggio  Spallanzani's  name  had  be- 
come known  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  and  he  received 
invitations  from  the  universities  of  Coimbra,  Parma,  and 
Cis^ne,  all  of  which  he  declined  from  his  desire  not  to  be 
separated  from  his  family.  In  1761  however  he  accepted  a 
professorship  at  Modena,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  dit- 
tant  from  his  native  town,  and  from  this  time  dates  the  com- 
mencement of  the  high  reputation  which  he  acquired  by 
bis  investigations  into  different  branches  of  natural  science. 
In  1766  he  published  a  sketch  of  a  work  on  the  repro- 
duction of  animals;  and  though  during  his  subsequent  life 
he  completed  only  a  part  of  the  researches  which  he  had 
planned,  yet  his  labours  are  most  valuable.  In  opposition 
to  th«  opinion  of  Buffon,  which  had  been  eagerly  embraced 
Iw  our  countryman  Needham,  he  maintained  and  pro^'ed 
that  the  Infusoria  are  really  endowed  with  animal  life,  -not 
mere  organic  molecules,  as  those  aathora  had  suppoeed.  In 
1768  he  published  the  result  of  his  investigations  into  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  sub- 
ject which  had  engaged  his  attention  for  many  years.  A 
translation  of  Bonnet's  'Contemplations  de  la  Nature,' 
which  appeared  in  1769,  was  the  last  work  published  during 
his  stay  at  Modena ;  and  in  the  ensuing  year  be  was  chosen 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Pa  via,  which  appointment  he 
continued  to  hold  till  his  death. 

His  treatise  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  had  led  to 
his  being  invited  to  Pavia ;  and  on  entering  on  his  new 
duties,  to  which  those  of  director  of  the  museum  were  soon 
added,  he  entirely  gave  up  literary  pursuits.  The  labours 
in  which  be  now  engaged  are  too  ejLtensive,  and  of  a  charac- 
ter too  purely  scientific,  to  admit  of  an  analysis  here.  They 
were  principally  directed  to  elucidating  the  subject  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  functions  of  respiration, 
digestion,  and  generation,  on  all  ,of  which  he  published 
tieatisas  after  hu  removal  to  Pavia.  The  number  and  in- 
genuity of  his  experiments  are  net  more  striking  than  his 
dose  and  logical  reasoning — excellencies  which  procured  for 
him  one  of  the  greatest  honours  that  a  loieuti&c  man  of 
that  day  could  receive,  in  the  dedication  to  him,  by  the 
illustrious  Haller,  of  the  second  volume  of  bis  physiology. 
Besides  his  larger  works,  Spallanaani  contributed  nume- 
rous papers  on  natural  history  to  the  Transactions  of  va- 
rious learned  societies.  Nor  did  he  rest  content  with  tliat 
knowledge  only  which  could  be  acquired  by  books,  or  which 
the  muboum  o\  Pavia  or  the  suiTounding  country  might 
afford,  but  he*  undertook  journeys  to  different  parts  of 
Europe.  In  17/9  be  travelled  ibrough  ibe  greater  partof 
SwiiMrland.     In  1781  be  visited  thfl  eocMts  of  the  Medi- 


terranean from  Leghorn  to  Marseille,  and  remeuied  in  the 
latter  city  for  six  weeks.  In  the  year  1782  and  1783  he 
visited  Istria,  traversed  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  atid 
^gean  seas,  and  explored  the  Euganean  Mountains.  AU 
these  journeys  yielded  some  fruit  to  the  scientific  travel 
ler ;  but  in  1 785  be  undertook  a  longer  voyage  than  any  he 
had  before  made,  and  visited  Constantinople.  In  his  route 
tliiiher  he  visited  Corfu  and  Cerigo  ;  and  to  him,  and  his 
companion  Zuliani,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  we  owe  a 
description  of  the  geology  of  these  islands.  Various  objects 
of  interest  engaged  his  attention  during  a  stay  of  eleven 
months  at  Constantinople ;  after  which  he  quitted  that  city, 
and  returned  through  Germany  to  his  own  country,  from 
which  he  had  been  absent  one  and  twenty  months. 

During  his  absence,  the  envy  of  some  of  his  colleagues  at 
Pavia  had  been  at  work,  defaming  bis  character  and  ac- 
cusing him  of  having  stolen  various  specimens  from  the 
museum.  Spallaniani  heatd  of  this  while  at  Vienna,  from 
which  place  ne  sent  an  answer  to  the  charges  against  him. 
His  defence  overwhelmed  his  enemies  with  shame,  and  the 
return  of  Spallanzani  to  Pavia  was  a  sort  of  triumphal 
entry ;  the  students  tonet  their  professor  outside  the  walls, 
and  conducted  him  with  acclamations  to  his  own  house. 

Three  years  afietrwards  he  visited  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
various  parts  of  the  Apennines,  in  order  to  obtain  geological 
specimens,  in  which  the  museum  at  Pavia  was  very  de- 
ficient. On  his  return  he  devoted  himself  to  lecturing,  to 
arranging  bis  numerous  notes,  and  to  cultivating  his  style, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  form  on  that  of  Buffun.  The 
rrench  republic  offered  him  the  professorship  of  natural 
history  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  but  he  declined 
to  accept  it.  and  passed  his  latter  years  at  Pavia.  in  the  en- 
joyment of  every  honour  which  a  man  of  science  conld 
desire.  The  comfort  of  his  declining  age  was  interrupted 
by  severe  bodily  suffering,  and  after  having  experienced 
frequent  attacks  of  apoplexy,  he  died  from  the  effects  of  a 
fresh  seiiure,  on  February  12,  1 799,  aged  70  years. 

A  catalogue  of  Spallaniani's  numerous  works,  many  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  is  given  at  the 
end  of  his  Life,  in  vol.  viL  of  the  Biograp/tie  iKdieale  ;  and 
a  lengthened  analysis  of  bis  labours  wdl  be  found  in  the 
Elnge,  by  M.  Alibert,  which  is  contained  in  voL  iiL  of  the 
Mimoiret  de  la  Sociito  Medicate  d' Emulation. 

SPANDAU,  or  SPAN  DOW,  a  very  aniient  town  and 
fortress  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  is  situated  in  63°  30'  N.  laL  and  13°  10  B. 
long.,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Havel  and  Spree.  I' 
was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  electors  of  Branden- 
burg, whose  palace  is  now  converted  into  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  SSO  criminals.  It  has  three  suburba,  in  one 
of  which,  called  the  Plan,  there  is  a  government  manu- 
factory of  arms,  which  are  sent  to  Potsdam  to  be  finished. 
There  are  four  principal  and  five  small  gates.  The  citadel, 
commenced  by  the  elector  Joachim  II.,  is  built  on  an 
island  in  the  Havel ;  it  is  a  regular  quadrangle,  sui<- 
rounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  double  fosse,  which 
can  be  laid  under  water ;  and  on  the  other  two  sides  by  the 
Havel.  The  walls,  casemates,  and  outworks  are  of  stone. 
The  public  edifices  are— three  Protestant  churches,  of 
which  that  of  St.  Nicholas  contains  several  curiosities;  and 
one  Roman  Catholic  church,  an  hospital,  the  above  men- 
tioned bouse  of  correction,  and  the  manufactory  of  arms. 
There  is  also  an  asylum  for  destitute  orphans  and  the  cliil- 
dren  of  criminals.  The  inhabitants,  about  7(;0U  in  nnniber, 
manufaetnre  woollens,  linens,  silks,  hats,  and  earthenware, 
and  have  considerable  breweries,  distilleries,  and  tanneries. 
They  have  also  a  good  trade  on  the  rivers,  the  fisheries  ia 
which  are  likewise  a  som'ce  of  proftL 

Spandau  was  taken,  in  1631,  by  the  Swedes,  but  re- 
stored in  1634.  In  I8O64  soon  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena, 
it  surrendered  on  the  first  snmmons  to  the  Fi«nch,  by  wbicfa 
I  SCO  prisoners  and  66  pieces  fif  cannon  fell  into  their  hands. 
On  the  retreat  ci  the  French  from  Berlin,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1818,  the  suburbs  were  burnt,  and  in  the  bombard- 
ment on  the  20th  of  April,  seventy  houses  were  bumea. 
and  thirty  others  much  damaged.  On  tbe  26th  of  Apr  I. 
1813,  the  French  surremlered  to  the  Pru.ssian  genera 
Thuroen.  (Miiller,  IVvrlerbueh,  Ste. ;  Stein;  Ilassel;  Cnst- 
verealiont  Lexicon.) 

SPA'NHEIM.  EZECHIEL,  the  son  of  Frederic  Spar»- 
heim,  a  tlieulo^'ian  of  some  nuts,  was  born  at  Gei.exa,  <<c 
the  7tb  of  Deoeniber„  1 629.  Respeeiing  faLseaily  «ducatK>a. 
nothing  is  known ;  but  from  the  knowledge  which  he  iis- 
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played  when  yet  a  young  man,  ve  mnst  infer  that  it  «a* 
well  renilated,  and  supported  by  considerable  talents  on  the 
part  of  the  youth,     when  he  was  thirteen  yean  old  his 
father  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  university 
of  I^yden,  whither  he  removed   with  his  whole  family. 
Ezechtel  here  devoted  himself  first  to  the  study  of  antiquity, 
and  anerwards  to  that  of  theology,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  D.  Heinsius  and  Salmasius,  who  guided  and  encou- 
raged him  in  his  studies.     He  also  studied  the  Oriental 
languages,  especially  Hebrew  and  Arabic ;  and  the  first  time 
that  he  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author  was  in  a 
controversy  r^pecting  the  original  characters  of  the  Hebrew 
alphabet,  which  he  denied  to  nave  been  preserved  by  the  Sa- 
maritans, as  L.  Capell  had  maintained.   The  work  he  wrote 
on  this  oerasion  bears  the  title  of '  Theses  contra  L.  Capellum 
pro  Aniiquitate  Literarum  Hebraicarum,'  Leyden,  1 64S,  4to. 
In    1649  his  father  died,  after  having  shortly  before 
written  a  work  on  Universal  Grace,  which  was  now  severely 
attacked  by  Amyrauld.    Spanbeim  fulfilled  his  filial  duties 
towards  his  father  by  replying  to  this  unseemly  assault;  but 
shortly  after  this  event  he  returned  to  Geneva,  where  the 
chair  of  professor  of  eloquence  wag  ofl«red  to  him,  which  he 
accepted   in   1651.    This  title  of  professor  was  however 
merely  an  honorary  distinction  conferred  upon  him  by  his 
native  city,  and  he  is  not  known  ever  lo  have  undertaken 
the  functions  of  a  professor  in  the  university  of  Geneva.  He 
only  delivered   two  occasional   discourses  in  Latin,  which 
however  he  published  in  French,  under  the  title, '  Discours 
sur  la  Crdche  et  sur  la  Croix  de  Not.  Sauv.  Jesus  Christ,' 
Geneva,  1655,  8vo.,  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  which 
Was  published  by  the  author  at  Berlin  in  1695.    In  the 
meanwhile  however  the  fame  of  his  great  acquirements  was 
spreading  and  had  reached  the  ear  of  the  elector-palatine 
Louis  Charles,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  son  Charles. 
He  discharged  his  duties  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the 
elector,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the 
antients,  and  of  the  German  law,  on  which  he  published  a 
dissertation  during  this  time.     He  also  translated  from  the 
Greek  into  French  the  Cssars  of  Julian,  illustrated  by  coins 
and  other  antient  documents.    (Heidelberg,  1660,  8vo. ;  re- 
printed at  Paris  in  1683,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1728.)    As 
a  traiisialion,  this  work  b  of  little  value.    The  great  pru- 
dence which  Spanbeim   had  shown  during  the   time  he 
stayed  at  the  court  of  Heidelberg,  induced  the  elector  to 
send  him  to  Italy  to  renew  his  connection  with  the  princes 
and  states  of  that  country.    In  1659  Spanbeim  thus  set 
3ut   for  Italy,  where  be  visited  Florence,  Mantua,  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Rome,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  great 
distinction.    The  chief  studv  which   he  pursvted  in   his 
leisure  hours  was  that  of  numismatics;  and  in  1664  be  ptib- 
lislied  his  first  work  on  this  subject  at  Rome.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  prosecuting  his  antiquarian  studies  still  further,  he 
also  visited  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Malta.    In  1665  he  returned 
to  Heidelberg,  and  was  henceforth  employed  by  the  elector 
in  thu  most  important  political  and  diplomatical  affairs.  He 
was   successively  sent  by  the  elector  lo  the  conferences  of 
Oppenhcim  and  Spire,  and  to  the  congress  of  Breda.  After- 
wards lie  was  appointed  minister  resident  of  the  elector  in 
Holland,  and  then  in  England,  at  the  court  of  Charles  II. 
During  his  stay  in  England  the  ambassador  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg  was  recalled,  and  Spanbeim  was  requested 
and  undertook,  with  the  consent  of  the  prince-palatine,  to 
manaire  nlso  the  affairs  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.     He 
discliarged  the  duties  of  his  twofold  office  so  well,  that  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  desired  him  to  enter  his  service  ex- 
oluKivety.    This  Spanrieim  did,  with  the  consent  of  bis 
fo;'mer    master,  though  not  without  his  regret.     Shortly 
after,  in  1680,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  sent  him  as  his 
extraordinary  ambassador  to  Paris,  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  which  post  he  held  for  nearly  nine  years.    In  1689  he 
went  to  Berlin,  where  for  some  time  he  gave  himself  en- 
tirely up  to  his  favourite  studies,  which  he  had  never  aban- 
doned during  his  public  life.    At  Berlin  ha  wrote  his  cele- 
brated Letters  to  Beger  and  Morel,  on  some  numismatical 
subjects,  and  some  of  the  Commentaries  on  antient  writers, 
which  we  shall  mention  hereafter. 

After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  Spanbeim  returned 
as  ambassador  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  the  year 
1701. 

After  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  had  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by  the  other  powers, 
Spaiiheim  was  raised  to  the  link  of  a  baron,  and  was  sent, 
in  1702,  as  ambassador  of  the  new  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic 


I.,  to  England.    Here  he  lemained  natil  his  death,  on  (he 
7th  of  November,  1710. 

The  principal  works  of  Spanbeim,  besides  those  eltesdy 
mentioned,  are— I,  '  Diasertationes  de  Pk»stsntia  etUsu 
Numiimatum  Antiquorum,'  which  was  first  published  in  one 
volume.  4to.,  at  Rome,  in  1664,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  io 
1 67 1.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  that  published  at  Lon- 
don, in  1706,  fbl.,  to  which  Verburg.  in  1717,  added  a 
second  volume  fram  the  papers  of  Spanbeim.  The  whole 
work  consists  of  thirteen  dissertations,  addressed  to  his  friend 
Falconieri.  It  contains  a  store  of  infiirmation,  though  very 
inconveniently  arranged. 

2.  '  De  Nummo  Smyrnaeorum  inscripto  Sfivpnoiw* 
irpvr^yfif,  scilicet  de  Vesta  et  Prytanibus  Graacorum  Di*- 
triba,' Paris,  1673.  This  work  is  reprinted  in  Gravius's 
'  Thesaurus,'  v.,  p.  660. 

3.  '  Lett  re  sur  I'Histoire  Critique  du  VieuxTeslament,' 
par  Richard  Simon,  Paris,  1678. 

4.  '  Orbis  Romanus,  seu  ad  Conslitutionem  Imperatoris 
Antonini,  de  qua  Ulpianus  leg.  zviL  Dig.  de  Statu  Ho- 
minura  Esercitationes  Dute,'  the  best  edition  of  which  is 
that  publisbeo  'n  London,  1704.  This  work  is  still  of  great 
value ;  it  is  also  contained  in  the  eleventh  vdume  of  Qrs- 
vius's 'Thesaurus.' 

Besides  these  works  Spanbeim  wrote  a  number  of  Com- 
mentaries upon  antient  authors,  some  of  which  may  still  be 
consulted  with  great  advantage.  Among  them  we  shall 
mention  his  Commentaries  on  Callimachus,  in  the  edition 
of  GrtBvius,  and  reprinted  in  that  of  Ernesti,  Lugd.  Bat,, 
1761';  on  Strabo,  Amsterdam,  1707;  on  the  flrat  three 
comedies  of  Aristophanes,  in  Kiister's  edition  of  1707-9  ;  oi 
'Ael.  Aristides,'  in  Jebb's  edition,  Oxford,  172S;  on  Jose- 
ph us,  Leyden,  1726;  on  Thucydides,  in  Duker's  edition, 
Amsterd.,  1731,  and  others. 

Compare  the  '  Acta  Eruditor.'  of  the  year  1711 ;  and  the 
Memoir  of  Spanbeim,  by  Verburg,  prefixed  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  '  Dissert,  de  Pmst  et  Usu  Num.  Ant.,'  p. 
viii.-xix. 

SPANIEL,  a  variety  of  Doo,  in  which  article  a  figure  of 
the  skull  is  given.    [Vol.  ix.,  p.  61.] 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  dogs  of  this  race  were 
known  to  tbe  Romans,  as  is  observed  bv  Lieut.-Col.  Hamilton 
Smith,  who  remarks  that  the  Spanief,  Cam*  extrariu*  t,  is 
clearly  figured  on  some  of  the  later  monuments,  and  seems 
to  be  ideutical  with  the  Cattit  Tuieu*  praised  by  Nemesi- 
anus ;  and  indeed  the  lines  in  the  Cytugetieon,  beginningr- 

'Qsla  et  lliafearam  non  nt  estreDa  volintaa 
top*  wnam,  fbraw  wl  Ulb  UsM  ohilu  ^Uo.' 


with  the  allusion  to  their  bunting  qualities — 

'  Moxflaqna  nmal  namqiu  ugaeM*— 

Strongly  favour  that  opinion.    It  may  also  be  noted  tha. 
Ncmeiiianus  in  another  part  of  the  poem  speaks  of  dogS'-' 

'  Quonua  pioles  da  MUfiiin  Bust  Uwroi* 
or,  as  the  Aldine  edition  (8vo.,  Venet,  1 534)  has  it,  <  hibero.' 

The  Spaniel  appears  to  have  been  the  companion  of  the 
Falconer  at  a  very  early  period.  In  The  Book*  ^  Pakoi^t 
or  Hawking  (16 1 1 ),  '  Heretofore  published  by  George  Tur- 
bervile.  Gentleman,'  we  find  among  'The  Contents  of  this 
Booke,' '  A  little  treatise  translated  out  of  the  Italian  tongue, 
touching  the  diseases  happening  to  Spanyels,  with  their 
Cures ;'  and  on  turning  to  the  page  we  come  to  '  A  Treatise 
and  discourse  of  the  cure  of  Spaniels  when  they  be  any  way 
over-heat;  devised  and  written  by  M.  Francesco  Sfbrsino 
Vicentino,  the  Italian  Gentleman-Falconer,'  and  beneath 
the  title  a  cut,  where  stands  the  Mconer,  hawk  on  fist,  hat 
on  bead,  staff  in  hand,  and  pooch  on  side,  in  trunk-hose,  and 
with  bare-headed  attendants,  accompanied  by  two  couple  of 
Spaniels. 

*  How  necessary  a  thing,'  b^ns  tl-e  treatise, '  a  Spaniell 
is  to  Falconrie,  and  for  those  that  use  that  pastime,  keeping 
hawks  for  their  pleasure  and  recreation,  I  deem  no  man 
doubteth  as  wel  to  spring  and  retrive  a  fowls  being  flowen 
to  tbe  marke,  as  also  divers  other  ways  to  assist  and  ayde 
Falcons  and  Gosbawkes.  Wherefore,  seeing  that  hitherto 
in  my  collection  I  have  spoken  altogether  of  Hawkes  both 
for  the  river  and  field,  and  in  my  conceite  have  left  few 
needfull  poynts  for  a  good  Falconer  untoucht  or  treated  of: 
now  I  shall  not  doe  amisse,  nor  wander  over  wide  from  my 
purpose,  if  I  say  somewhat  of  Spenibls,  without  the  which 
a  Falconer  (specially  using  to  flee  the  field)  cannot  be 
without  mayme  of  his  pastime,  and  impayre  of  his  gallant 
glee.    And  againe  for  that  they  are  subject  to  many  dia< 
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ouea  and  plagues  (u  vee  commonly  teanne  tbem),  for 
dogges,  and  longer  than  they  are  without  infection  wee  may 
expect  from  them  no  pleasure,  asiistance,  or  recreation.  I 
will  onely  in  this  treatise  describe  you  their  harmes  with 
cures  due  to  the  game.  Among  all  which  I  place  the  Mang;ie 
first,  as  the  capitall  enemy  to  the  auiet  and  beauty  of  a 
brave  Spaniell.  wherewith  the  poor  aogges  are  oflentimes 
greatly  plagued,  both  to  the  infection  of  their  fellowes,  and 
the  no  slender  griefe  of  theyr  masters.' — ^Whereupon  follow 
three  prescriptions  for  '  The  cure  of  the  Mangie,'  each  more 
potent  than  its  antecedent,  as  well  as  '  A  way  to  cure  the 
Mangie  without  any  unguent — if  a  Spaniell  bee  not  very 
much  infected.'  Then  come  cures  for  other  ills  that 
spaniels  are  heirs  to,  and  the  whole  is  wound  up  with  the 
following  conclusion :— '  Thus  much  I  thought  eood  to  write 
of  Spaiielii,  and  their  diseases  and  cures,  for  that  they  are 
superintendants,  and  necessarie  servants,  both  (br  the  Hawke 
and  the  Falconer,  without  whome  the  sport  would  bee  but 
colde ;  and  the  toyle  far  more  than  it  is  to  the  man.  Wheie- 
fore  it  »hall  not  be  amisse  for  a  good  Falconer  always  to 
breede  and  keepe  of  (he  best  kinds  of  Spanels  that  he  may 
come  by,  and  so  to  respect  them,  as  they  heate  not  at  any 
time ;  or  if  they  doe  by  misfortune  or  neglygenoe  of  your 
lackey  boye.  then  to  regard  their  cure,  which  may  be  done 
lu  manner  as  I  have  heere  set  downe;  and  withall  to  use  due 
correction  to  the  boy.  For  a  good  Spanell  is  a  great  jewel : 
and  a  good  Spanell  maketb  a  good  Hawke,  and  a  curst 
maister  a  careful  footeman.    Farewell.' 

In  the  sporting  prints  engraved  by  Hollar  after  Barlow, 
a  whole  team  of  spaniels  are  introduced  giving  tongue  in 
'  Partridge  Hawking,'  with  the  following  lines  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plate : — 

'Tlw  feultall  PutMift  bsfaic  •prum  by  qoeit 
Of  SpanMli  fhim  tbeii  piMilBii-fbod*  udiMt. 
Tlw  KN>B*  tnd  bloody  Hnrk*  pnnun,  the  Kulfht 
Hath  then  hU  ijoifc  mi  AuU  on  dua  at  night,' 

And  again  in  '  Feasant  Hawking,'  with  the  following  qua- 
train :>— 

^  "The  Feasant  Cocke  the  voods  doth  noet  fVeqnettt, 
Whera  S|«dM1s  spriof  and  prarehe  hfm  by  the  lent.  * 
And  when  in  flijchl,  the  Hawk  with  quickened  speed 
With  *s  Ijeake  aud  aavage  taleqs  makes  him  bloed.* 

Spaniels,  apparently  of  a  stouter  breed,  are  also  introduced 
in  '  Hern  Hawking'  by  the  same  hands,  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark,  inasmuch  as  in  the  cut  in  7%«  Bookeqf 
Fuleonrit,  wiih  the  superscription  '  How  to  flee  a  Hearon,' 
the  mourned  genllemnn-ralconer,  who  is  covered,  is  attended 
by  bare-headed  domestics,  and  accompanied-  by  a  couple  of 
grevhounds. 

I'he  author  of  the  Sporttman't  Cabinet  states  that  the 
race  of  dogs  passing  under  the  denomination  of  spaniels  are 
of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  is  considerably  larger  than  tbo 
other,  and  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Springing  Spa- 
niel, as  applicable  to  every  kind  of  game  in  any  country,  whilst 
the  smaller  is  called  the  Cocker  or  Cocking  Spaniel,  as  being 
more  adapted  to  covert  and  woodcock  shooting.  This  ap- 
pety:s  to  be  a  correct  definition,  and  most  authors  notice  the 
two  kinds,  but  some  confusion  has  been  introduced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  name  e()uivalent  to  ihtA  ot  Springing  Spaniel 
to  the  Cocking  Spaniel.  Titus  Bewick,  who  gives  cuts  both 
of  the  Large  Water  Spaniel  and  the  Small  Water  Spaniel 
(both  apparently  modifications  of  the  old  Old  Springing  Spa- 
niel), as  well  as  one  of  the  Large  Rouifh  Water-dbg  (Canie 
aviariu*  aquaticut,  '  a  Water-spagnelle,'  of  Gesner,  proba- 
bly the  Cant*  sagax  ad  ooiKMof  Aldrovaodus,  and  Grand 
Barbet  of  Bulfon,  Water-Dog  of  Pennant),  represents  the 
small  breed  under  the  name  of  The  Springer  or  Cocker, 
Bell  also  calls  this  last  the  Springer.  Lieut.-Col.  Hamilton 
Smith  enumerates  *  The  Spaniel  {Canis  extrarius  t),  com- 
monly called  Watei  Spaniel:'  'The  Springer;'  'King 
Charles's  Spaniel ;'  and  the  *  Cocker,'  as  well  as  the  '  Water- 
dog.  Canie  acqualieu*,' 

Dr.  Caius,  in  his  systematic  table  of  British  Dogs,  makes 
the  Fowlere  consist  of  the  Spaniel  {Hiepaniolut),  Setter 
{Index),  and  Water  Spaniel  or  Fynder  {Aquaticua) ;  whilst 
under  ihe  title  Lap-dogs,  the  Spaniel  gentle  or  comforter 
{.Melitteu*  or  Fntnr — the  Maltese  Lap-dog),  stands  alone. 

Aldruvandi  has  two  cuts  of  Spaniels:  one  is  described  as 
'Canis  Hispanicus  auribus  demissis,  pectore,  ventre,  pedi- 
bu8  albis  mavulis  nigris  distinctis,  reliquo  corpore  nigro ;' 
the  other,  which  is  much  coarser  and  altogether  larger,  is 
Aerely  noticed  as  '  Canis  Hispanicus  alter  auribus  demissis.' 
TIm  first,  making  allowances  for  the  rudeness  of  th«  draw-  < 


iDg  and  engraving,  might  pass  for  a  not  ill-bred  Spaniel  of 
the  present  day. 

Pennant,  in  following  out  the  tract  of  Caius,  aaya,  'The 
third  division  of  the  more  generous  dogs  comprehends 
those  which  were  used  in  fowling ;  first,  the  Hitpaniolus,  or 
Spaniel :  from  the  name  it  may  be  supposed  that  we  were 
indebted  to  Spain  for  this  breed.  There  were  two  varieties 
of  this  kind,  the  first  used  in  hawking,  to  spring  the  game; 
which  are  the  same  with  our  Starters.  The  other  variety 
was  used  only  for  the  net,  and  was  called  Index,  or  the 
Setter;  a  kind  well  known  at  present.  [Sxttbk.]  This 
kingdom  has  long  been  remarkable  for  prod^icing  dogs  of 
this  sort,  particular  care  having  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
breed  in  tne  utmost  purity.  They  are  still  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  £n^/t>A  Spaniels;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
derivation  of  the  name,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  natives 
of  Great  Britain.  We  may  strengthen  our  suspicion  by 
saying  that  the  first  who  broke  a  dog  to  the  net  was  an  En- 

flish  nobleman  of  a  most  distinguished  character,  the  great 
Lobert  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland.' 

The  probability  appears  to  be  that  all  the  varieties  of  the 
Spaniel,  the  small  Water-Spaniel,  the  Cocking  Spaniel, 
King  Charles's  Spaniel,  and  the  Blenheim  Spaniel,  if  that 
breed  be  not  the  true  spaniel  of  King  Charles  I.,  ore  all  the 
result  of  careful  breeding  from  the  large  Water- Spaniel  (not 
the  Rough  Water- Dog  which  some  call  a  water-spaniel), 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  old  Springing  Spaniel. 

The  author  of  the  Sporttman't  Cabinet  describes  the  true 
English-bred  springing  spaniel  as  differing  but  little  in  figure 
from  the  setter,  except  in  sixe ;  varying  only  in  a  small 
degree,  if  any,  from  a  red,  yellow,  or  liver-colour,  and  white, 
which  seems  to  be  the  invariable  external  standard  of  this 
breed.  They  are,  he  observes,  nearly  two-fifths  less  in 
height  and  strength  than  the  setter,  delicately  fanned,  ears 
long,  soft,  and  pliable,  coat  waring  and  silky,  eyes  and  nose 
red  or  black,  the  tail  somewhat  bushy  and  pendnlous,  and 
always  in  motion  when  actively  employed. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  setting-dog  used  by  our 
forefathers  for  taking  partridges  and  other  birds  with  a  neL 
We  find  in  An  addition  to  the  first  book  of  the  Omitiudogy 
of  Eraneie  WillugMty,  Eeq.,  being  an  Epitome  qf  the  Art  ^ 
Fowling  collect^  out  of  Markham,  Olina,  and  othen 
(1678),  instructions  '  how  to  take  partridges  and  other  birds 
with  a  setting-dug,'  commencing  thus: — 'A  settJng-dog 
should  be  a  lusty  land-spaniel  thai  will  range  well,  and  yet 
at  such  absolute  command,  that  when  he  is  in  full  career 
one  hem  of  bis  master  shall  make  him  stand  still,  gaw 
about  him,  and  look  in  his  master's  face,  as  it  were  expect- 
ing directions  from  him,  whether  to  proceed,  stand  still,  or 
retire  ;  but  the  main  thing  he  is  to  be  traught  is,  when  be 
sees  and  is  near  his  prey,  of  a  sudden  to  stand  still,  or  fall 
down  flat  on  bis  belly,  without  making  any  noise  or  motion 
till  his  master  come  to  him' — '  when  you  see  him  make  • 
sudden  stop  or  stand  still,  be  sure  he  hath  set  the  fowl ; 
therefore  presently  make  in  to  hitr.  and  bid  him  go  nearer ; 
if  he  refuses,  but  either  lies  still  or  stands  shaking  of  hk 
tail,  and  withal  now  and  then  locks  back  upon  you,  be  is 
near  enough.'  The  dropping  of  our  present  breed  of  setteim, 
which,  as  has  been  observed  in  the  article  Ssma,  probably 
owe  their  origin  to  the  old  English  spaniel  and  the  pointer, 
which  last  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  our  ances- 
tors, confirms  the  spaniel  parentage ;  and  this  may  be  traced 
in  another  habit  observable  in  many  of  the  setters  now  in 
use,  especially  those  whose  markings  and  appearance  ap- 
proach most  closely  to  the  spaniel,  namely,  the  slow  lateral 
motion  of  the  stiffened  stern  gently  fanning  borisontallT 
when  the  dog  is  pointing,  till  it  becomes  quite  steady  and 
motionless,  and  in  which  we  may  perceive  the  chastened 
action  of  the  tail  so  vigorously  moved  from  side  to  side 
when  the  spaniel  hits  upon  the  foot  of  game.  S«tten  ao 
marked  frequently  exhibit  an  inclination  to  drop  or  set  in- 
stead of  pointing,  especially  when  close  upon  their  game. 

We  have  above  given  the  Veteran  Sporteman'e  descrip- 
tion of  the  springing  spaniel.  '  From  this  description,'  sars 
he,  *  the  cocker  differs,  having  a  shorter,  more  eomp^^ 
form,  a  rounder  head,  shorter  nose,  ears  long  (»nd  the 
longer  the  more  admired),  the  limbs  short  and  atrong ;  the 
coat  more  inclined  to  curl  than  the  springer's,  is  long«r. 
particularly  on  the  tail,  which  is  generally  truncated ;  colour, 
liver  and  white,  led,  red  and  white,  black  and  white,  all 
liver  colour,  and  not  unfrequently  black,  with  tajnned  lea 
and  mutsle.  From  the  great  similitude  between  tutmm  ot 
these  cockers  and  the  sa»U  water-dog,  boiil  >a  Sgun  ■■< 
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dUpositioD,  there  it  little  doubt  bot  tliejr  may  bave  been 
originally  pioduced  by  a  cross  between  tbe  springing  spaniel 
•nd  the  latter.  Some  of  the  largest  and  strongest  of  this 
description  are  very  common  in  most  parts  of  Sussex,  and 
are  called  Sussex  spaniels.  The  smallest  spaniels  passing 
under  tbe  denomination  of  cockers  is  that  peculiar  breed 
in  tbe  possession  and  preservation  of  the  Duke  of  MarU 
borough  and  his  friends;  these  are  invariably  red  and  white, 
with  very  long  ears,  short  noses,  and  black  eyes ;  they 
are  excellent  and  indefatigable,  lieing  in  great  estimation 
with  those  sportsmen  who  can  become  possessed  of  the 
breed.  It  is  upon  record  bow  much  that  unfortunate 
monarch  Charles  I.  was  attached  to  spaniels,  of  which  he 
had  always  favourites  about  him ;  and  alibougb  they  were 
suppoiied  to  be  of  the  small,  black,  curly  sort  which  bear 
his  name,  they  were  much  more  likely  to  have  been  of  the 
distinct  breed  of  cockers,  if  judgment  may  be  consistently 
formed  from  the  pictures  of  Vandyke,  in  which  they  are  in- 
troduced.' 

It  may  be  that  the  black  and  black  and  tan  variety  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Cbaries  II.,  who  generally  bad  tome 
choice  spaniels  about  him. 

It  i«  no  small  proof  of  tbe  merit  of  the  spaniel  that  it  has 
kept  its  ground  amid  all  tbe  revolutions  of  sporting.    '  A 

good  spaniel  is  iMl  a  great  jewel.'  The  companion  of  the 
awk  and  net  now  attends  tbe  greyhounds;  and  is  indis- 
peniiable  in  woodcock  shooting;  apart  from  its  excellent 
services  in  cover,  there  is  no  more  lively  field-sbootiug  than 
that  with  a  team  of  tboroughly  well  bred  spaniels  broken 
never  to  give  tongue,  to  range  well,  but  not  at  a  greater 
distance  than  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  from  the  gun,  and 
never  to  cbace  either  feather  or  fur.  The  sportsman's  atten- 
tion is  always  kept  on  tbe  alert,  and  he  who  has  aoeiistomed 
himself  to  this  style  of  shooting  will  geoeially  be  found  to 
be  a  quick  and  sure  shot. 

Spaniels  have  a  great  share  of  intelligence  and  affection ; 
these  qualities,  being  combined  with  much  beauty,  make 
them  highly  prised  as  oompanions,  and  ««  have,  in  our  dav, 
tbe 

•  SpuiUl,  bred  with  all  tba  cm 
*nwt  waits  npoD  a  fkVrito  liair.' 

Seventy  pounds  have  been  refused  for  one  of  theae  oogs. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  indulge  in  anecdotes  of 
the  sagacity  and  attachment  of  the  spaniel ;  but  we  may 
mention  tbe  feat  of  Colonel  Hardy's  favourite  spanisl-bitch. 
The  Colonel,  who  had  been  sent  for  express  to  Bath,  took 
the  spaniel  with  him  in  his  chaise,  which  he  never  quitted 
till  his  arrival  there.      A  Her  remaining  at  Bath  four  days, 
he  accidentally  left  her  behind,  and  returned  to  his  residence 
at  Springfield  in  Bssex   with  equal  expedition.    In  three 
days  after,  his  faithful  spaniel  arrived.    The  distanee  be- 
tween that  place  and  Bath  is  140  miles,  and  it  is  stated  that 
she  had  to  explore  her  way  through  London,  to  which  she 
had  never  been  but  in  her  journey  to  Bath,  when  she  was  in 
a  close  carriaee.    It  is  also  on  record  that  in  1792  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  in  Vere  Street,  Clare  Market,  went  with  his 
family  to  Drury  Lane  theatre,  at  about  half-past  five  in  the 
evening,   leaving  a  small  spaniel  of  King  Charles's  breed 
looked  up  in  the  dining-room,  to  prevent  the  chance  of  the 
loss  of  the  dog  in  his  absence.    At  eight  o'clock  his  son 
opened  the  door:   tbe  dog,  unperceived,  watched  his  oppor- 
tunity, passed  the  street-door,  and  immediately  made  his 
way  to  the  playhouse,  where  he  found  out  bis  mitster,  who 
was  seated  nearly  in  tbe  centre  of  an  unusually  thronged 
pit.    Indeed  it  seems  that  they  can  have  neither  peace  nor 
rest  if  they  are  not  with  their  master  or  mistress.    No  one 
can  have  kept  one  of  these  affectionate  creatures  without 
observing  this,  and  we  could  fill  pages  with  the  stratagema 
of  these  dogs  to  prevent  their  being  separated  from  their 
kind  owners.     If  excluded  from  a  room,  they  will  lie  at  tbe 
door,  so  that  no  one  can  go  out  without  their  knowledge ; 
and  when  in  the  room  with  their  mistress,  some  will  not  go  to 
sleep  when  wearied,  except  upon  a  portion  of  her  dress,  so  that 
•be  cannot  rise  from  her  chair  without  giving  them  notice. 
Nor  does  this  strong  attachment  cease  with  life.    We  will 
not  weary  our  readers  with  the  well-known  melancholy 
stories :  that  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer  duringthe  French 
Revolution,  a  few  days  before  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre, 
and  his  faithful  spaniel  that  clung  to  him  during  his  mock 
trial,  was  with  him  at  the  guillotine,  and  died  exhausted  on 
his  grave,  is  fkmiliar  to  most ;  but  we  must  mention  a  re- 
cent and  well-authenticated  instance  of  enduring  attach- 
RMnt  ■— '  Whik  ravising  the  latter-freaa  of  this  article  ( 14th 


April,  1840),'  says  Lieut.-GoL  Hamilton  Smith,  in-  his  «!»• 
borate  and  interesting  work  on  Dog*,'  under  the  title 
Sptmiel, '  there  was  a  dog  allied  to  the  spaniel  race  lying  oa 
the  grave  of  his  mistress,  already  the  third  day,  in  tbs 
churchyard  of  Charles  Church,  Plymouth,  refusing  all  food; 
it  is  just  now  forcibly  removed' 

"The  docility  of  the  spaniel  is  equal  to  its  intelligence  and 
feeling  of  attachment.  A  spaniel  has  been  taught  to  wait 
at  table,  take  away  plates  and  fetch  others,  carry  wine  in  a 
glass  without  spilling,  and  to  hold  the  stirrup  in  his  mouth 
for  his  master  while  he  was  mounting  his  bone.  The 
spaniel  given  by  Mr.  Daniel,  author  of  ^ral  Sportt,  to  tbe 
Hon.  }/u.  Greville,  would,  we  are  told,  in  addition  to  the 
common  tricks  which  dogs  trained  to  fetch  and  carry  ex- 
hibit, bring  bottles  of  wine  from  tbe  corner  of  Uie  room  to 
the  table  by  tbe  neck,  with  such  care  as  never  to  break  one, 
and  was  tbe  Boot*  of  tbe  mess-room. 

But  of  all  the  stories  that  ever  have  been  told  of  canine 
scholarship,  the  story  of  LeibniU^t  Dog.  as  the  four-footed 
orator  was  called,  though  he  did  not  belong  to  that  cel»> 
brated  man,  is  tbe  most  marvellous.  This  dog,  which  was 
rather  above  tbe  middle  sise,  had  tbe  appearance  of  a  large 
cross-bred  spaniel  He  belonged  to  a  Saxon  peasant,  whose 
son  fancied  that  be  perceived  in  the  dog's  voice  an  indis- 
tinct resemblance  to  certain  words,  and  so  set  to  work, 
when  tbe  dog  was  about  three  years  old,  to  teach  him  to 
speak.  It  is  gravely  asserted  that  the  dog  was  able  to  arti- 
culate thirty  words,  and  that  he  would  call  for  tea,  coffee^ 
chocolate,  &c.  Leibnitz  attested  that  he  beard  this  extra- 
ordinary dog  speak.  In  tbe  fifth  volume  of  Leibuits's 
Works  (Gothlffredi  GwUMmi  Leibmtii  Opera  Omnia 
ttudio  Ludoviei  Dutent,  4to.,  Genevte,  1768)  tbe  following 
passage  occurs  in  one  of  Leibniti's  letters : — '  VII.  Void 
une  nouvelle  d'une  autre  espdce.  Je  viens  de  reoevoir  un« 
lettre  d'un  Prince  r^nant  de  rEmpire,o&  S.  A.  me  marque 
avoir  vu  deux  fois  ce  printeins,  i  la  demiire  foire  de  Leipsig, 
et  examin£  aveo  soin,  un  chien  qui  parle.  Ce  cbien  a  pro- 
nonc£  distinctement  plus  de  trente  mots,  r£pondant  mimo 
asses  i  propos  &  son  mattre;  il  a  auasi  prononoi  tout 
I'alphabet,  except^  les  lettres  m,  n,  x.'  (Lettre  v.,  p.  72.) 

This  note  is  appended  to  the  marvellous  communication: 
'  Voyes  le  detail  de  cette  singularity  dans  I'extrait  d'uno 
lettre  de  Mr.  Leibnis  k  I'Abbe  de  St.  Pierre,  rapport^  aa 
torn.  ii.  de  ce  Recueil.' 

When  Leibnits  wrote  the  above,  he  does  not  appear  to 
nave  seen  the  dog;  but,  on  turning  to  tbe '  detail'  referred 
to  in  tbe  note,  it  is  elear  that  he  aflerwards  did  see  it. 
Here  is  the  passage : — 

'  Expost  d'une  lettre  de  Mr.  Leibnis  i  TAbbfi  de  St 
Pierre,  sur  un  chien  qui  parle.' f 

'Sans  un  garant  tel  que  M.  Leibnis,  timoin  oeulaira^ 
nous  n'aurions  la  bardiesse  de  rapporter  qu'aupr^  de  Zeits 
dans  la  Hisnie  il  y  a  un  ohien  qui  parte.  C  est  un  chien 
de  paysan,  d'une  figure  des  plus  communes,  et  de  grandeur 
mediocre.  Un  jeune  enfont  lui  entendit  pouaser  quelques 
sons  qu'il  crut  reiaembler  4  des  mots  Allemiands,  et  sur 
cela  ee  mit  en  tSte  de  lui  apprendre  i.  parler.  Le  mattre^ 
qui  n'avoit  rien  de  mieux  &  faire,  n'y  ^pargna  pas  le  terns,  ni 
ses  peines ;  et  heureusement  le  disciple  avoit  des  disposi- 
tions qu'il  eflt  £t£  difficile  de  trouver  dans  un  autre.  Knfin 
au  bout  de  quelques  annies  le  chien  sf  ut  prunoncer  environ 
une  trentaine  de  mots ;  de  ce  nombre  sont  tJli,  eaffl,  eko- 
eolat,  (utemblie,  mots  Francois  qui  ont  passi  dans  I'AIIe- 
mand  tela  qu'ils  sont.  II  est  k  remarquer  que  le  cbien  avoit 
bien  trois  ans  quand  il  fut  mis  k  I'Mole.  II  ne  parle  que 
par  r£cho,  c'est  k  dire,  aprds  que  son  maltre  a  prononc^  un 
mot,  et  il  semble  qu'il  ne  repute  que  par  force,  et  malgri 
lui,  qooiqu'on  le  ne  maltraite  point.  Encore  une  fois,  Mr. 
Leibniz  I'a  v(i  et  entendu." 

That  there  was  some  foundation  for  this  story  cannot  be 
doubted.  No  person  familiar  with  domesticated  dogs  can 
have  omitted  to  notice  the  variety  of  vocal  intonations  and 
modulations  with  which  they  endeavour  to  exproas  their 
feelings.  A  careful  observation  of  these,  and  an  education 
founded  upon  such  observation,  may  teach  the  dog  to  pro- 
duce a  given  sound  on  a  given  occasion;  and  a  lively 
imagination  may  perceive  something  like  words  in  the 
sounds  so  produced,  as  it  did  when  the  visitors,  aided  by  the 
proprietor,  detected  '  pretty  queen,'  &c  in  tbe  whistlings  of 
the  talking  canary  bird :   but  *  articulation'  is  a  strong  and 

*  '  Naturaliit's  Lillrar^— MammaUi,*  loti.  ix.  and  x. 

-t  '  Cct  Bxpoae  da  la  laura  dr  Hi.  da  Lalbnis  ae  ouawt  daiu  1'  Hiataira  <l« 
I'Aeadfania  daa  Sdaneaa,  maaUm  ITOC     C«  aoDt  laaaatowAMtf  Bitt 
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sn  abused  term  when  applied  to  mieh  oases ;  though  it  is 
justifiable  in  the  case  of  those  anthropoglotts  the  parrots, 
ami  even  in  that  of  starlings,  or  ravens,  or  magpies,  which 
do  talk.  Sir  John  Sebright  performed  wonders  with  dogs 
iD  the  way  of  tuition,  but  we  never  beard  that  he  made 
them  speak. 

SPANISH  TOWN.    [Jamaipa.] 

SPAR,  a  word  from  the  German  Sfxtih,  employed,  com- 
bined with  specific  terms,  in  mineralogy,  to  include  a  great 
number  of  crystallized  earthy  and  some  metallic  sub- 
stances, but  chiefly  the  former.  Thus  callareous  spar  is 
erystalliied  carbonate  of  lime  ;  fluor-spar,  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium ;  heavy  spar,  sulphate  of  barytes,  &c.  By  miners 
the  term  is  fi'equently  used  alone  to  express  any  bright 
erj stall ine  substance  ;  but  in  mineralogy,  strictly  speaking, 
it  is  never  so  employed. 

SPARGA'NIUM  (from  trripytamy,  a  'bandage'),  a 
genns  of  plants  which  with  the  genus  Typha  constitute  the 
natural  order  Typbacen.  The  species  are  monoBcious.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  in  dense  spherical  heads.  Both  the 
barren  and  fertile  flowers  are  composed  of  a  single  perianth 
with  three  leaves.  The  stamens  are  longer  than  the  calyx, 
and  the  fruit  consists  of  a  dry  drupe  with  one  seed.  The 
species  are  found  commonly  in  ditches  and  marshes  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Three  of  these  are  common  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Sparganium  ramomm  (branched  bur-reed) 
is  known  by  its  branched  fluwer-stalk,  triangular  leaves, 
and  linear  stigma.  Tliis  species  was  the  only  one  of  the 
Kenus  fuund  by  Dr.  Sibihorp  in  Greece,  and  appears  to  be 
the  napyavt»v  of  Dioscorides.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
ditches,  iakes,  end  stagnant  waters,  forming  a  handsome 
addition  to  their  vegetation.  The  8.  nmplex  (unbrancbed 
bur-reed)  is  known  by  its  simple  stem,  and  the  S.  natan* 
(floating  bur-reed)  by  its  long,  linear,  floating  leaves  They 
are  both  found  in  the  »ame  situations  as  the  flrst. 

SPAHlDiB.  or  SPAROl'DES,  a  family  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  section  Acanthopterygii,  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  following;  characters  combined,  vii.  the 
possession  of  a  single  dorsal  fln,  the  anterior  half  of  which 
is  supported  by  spinous  rays,  and  which  is  not  divided,  nor 
M  it  protected  by  scnles ;  the  operculum  is  spinous,  the 
palaie  destitute  of  teeth,  the  branchiustef^ous  membrane  has 
Ave  or  six  rays,  and  the  pyloric  appendages  are  few  in 
number.  The  body  is  usually  of  an  ovate  form,  and  covered 
with  large  scales.    The  mouth  is  not  protractile. 

The  species  of  this  family  feed  chi«By  upon  the  animate 
•f  small  shells,  Crustacea,  &c.,  Ibr  crushing  which  their 
strong  teeth  are  admirably  adapted. 

Guided  by  the  structure  of  the  teeth,  Cuvier  divides  the 
family  into  four  tribes.  In  the  flrst  the  jaws  are  provided 
with  teeth,  which  are  rounded  like  paving-stones ;  in  the 
second  the  teeth  are  central  and  pointed  ;  in  the  third  the 
teeth  minute  and  thickly  crowded ;  and  the  fourth  tribe 
have  a  series  of  trenchant  teeth. 

To  the  flrst  of  these  tribes  belongs  the  fienus  Sa^gut, 
where  the  incisors,  or  foremost  teeth,  are  compressed,  and 
have  sharp  cutting  edges;  the  molars  are  rounded,  and 
form  several  rows. 

Of  this  genus  numerous  species  are  described  in  the 
'  Histoire  des  Poissons'  of  MM.  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes ; 
several  are  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  others  are 
chiefly  from  the  coast  of  America,  north  and  south. 

The  next  genus,  Charanx,  is  founded  upon  a  single 
species,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  has 
sharp  cutting  incisors,  like  the  species  of  Sargut,  but  the 
molars  are  extremely  minute,  and  form  only  a  single  row. 

The  third  genus  of  the  first  tribe  is  Chrysophryt,  which 
is  distinij^uished  from  Sargut  by  the  incisors  beiug  conical, 
and  usually  four  or  six  in  number  in  front  of  each  Jaw ;  the 
molars,  for  the  most  part,  are  rounded,  and  form  at  least 
three  rows  on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  a  character  which 
serves  to  distinguish  the  present  genus  from  Pagrut. 

This  genus  is  numerous  in  species,  and  these  are  almosc 
entirely  confined  to  the  seas  of  the  warmer  and  tropical 
parts  of  the  Old  World. 

The  CAryfopAry*  aura/a,  a  species  which  is  very  common 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  also  occasionally  met  with  on  our 
coast,  as  well  as  that  of  France,  and  the  same  remark  ap-. 
plies  to  the  IhsTta  vulgari*,  which  is  an  example  of  the 
next  genus,  Bigrus,  which  differs  from  Chryiophryt  in 
having  only  two  rows  of  molar  (eeth  on  each  side  of  the 
jaw.  Several  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, others  inhabit  the  Indian  seas,  some  again  an 


found  on  the  eoasts  of  N«w  Hdtand  and  New  Zealand  and 

the  Pagrut  argyropt  is  found  on  the  North  American 
coast. 

The  last  genus  of  the  first  division  is  Pagelhu,  the  specie* 
of  whiHI  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  foremost  teeth  in 
each  jaw  being  all  of  them  srnalU  curved,  pointed,  and 
dense. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  genus  occur  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  and  two  speeies,  the  PageUui  erytkrmtu  and  P. 
oentrodoHtui,  have  been  found  on  our  own  coast.  The 
former  appears  to  be  of  very  rare  oecurMiiee  on  the  British 
coast ;  the  latter,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Sea  Bream 
and  Gilt-head,  is  by  no  means  an  uneommon  Ash  on  the 
southern  shore  of  England,  and  is  not  unfrequently  found 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland 

To  the  second  section  belong  the  genera  LeMrimit,  Den- 
tex,  and  Pentajnu.  The  first  of  these  genera  is  at  once 
distinguished  fVom  all  other  genera  of  the  first  section  by 
there  being  no  scales  on  the  cheeks ;  the  mouth  is  but  little 
cleft ;  and  the  teeth  are,  some  of  them,  strong,  pointed,  and 
curved ;  others  very  small  and  denae,  and  the  molara  form 
onW  a  single  row. 

In  the  genus  Deniex  the  teeth  are  conical,  and  generally 
confined  to  a  single  row ;  some  of  the  foremost  of  them  an 
elongated,  eurved,  and  sharply  pointed. 

The  species  of  this  genua,  which  are  very  nnmetous,  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  entirely  oonAned  te  the  temperate  and 
tropical  portions  of  the  Old  World.  But  one  speeies  is 
found  on  the  British  coast,  the  Four-toothed  Spania  of  Mr. 
Yarrell's  work,  Dmte^  mUgarit,  Cav.  and  Val. 

The  genus  Pmtapu*  is  founded  upon  certain  Spardd 
fishes  found  in  the  Indian  Seas  and  off  the  ooast  of  Australia, 
which  approach  the  genus  Dentex,  but  have  two  atrong 
canine  teeth  in  front  of  each  jaw,  between  which  aometiuM 
are  two  or  four  much  smaller  teeth ;  the  other  teeth  are 
minute,  prickly,  close  together,  and  arranged  in  a  single 
row  in  each  jaw. 

Close  to  the  ventral  flns  on  each  side  is  a  spine,  and  a 
third  spine  is  situated  between  these  fins.  Similar  spines 
are  found  in  other  species,  but  they  are  usually  less  deve- 
loped than  in  the  present  genus.  The  name  of  I^tapui  ii 
applied  to  these  fishes  from  these  spines  giving  to  them  the 
appearance  of  having  five  ventrals. 

The  third  section,  in  which  all  the  teeth  are  minute  and 
dense  as  the  pile  on  velvet,  contains  but  one  genus,  Ctmtha- 
rut.  Of  this  genus  an  example  is  found  on  the  British 
coast,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Bream  (Cim- 
tharui  griteut,  Cuv.  and  Val.).  This  fish,  though  more  rare 
than  the  Sea  Bream,  is  not  uneommon  on  ranoua  parts  of 
our  coast 

In  the  fourth  section  Cnvier  arranges  the  genera  Box, 
Oblata,  Scaiharut,  and  Crenidetu.  All  these  genera  have 
the  foremost  range  of  teeth  compressed,  placed  close  to- 
gether, and  with  a  cutting  edge  which  is  mure  or  less  notched. 
In  the  genus  Box  there  is  but  one  series  of  teeth  in  eadi 
jaw.  Ttie  Box  vufgari*  {Spanu  boopt,  Linn.)  is  a  common 
species  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  lives  upon  vegetable  sub- 
stances. 

The  genus  Oblata  is  founded  upon  a  fish  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Sparutmelaaunu,  Linn.,  in  wliieh,  in  addition 
to  the  compressed  front  teeth,  which  are  emarginated  at  the 
apex,  there  is  an  inner  series  of  minute  teeth. 

The  genus  Scatharut  is  also  founded  upon  a  Meditemnean 
fish ;  here  there  is  but  one  series  of  compressed  teeth,  and 
these  are  pointed  or  lancet-shaped. 

Lastly,  the  genus  Crenident  is  distinguishable  by  the 
foremost  row  of  compressed  teeth  being  diUted  at  the'apex 
and  notched ;  behind  these  are  numerous  small  globular 
teeth.  There  is  but  one  species,  the  Crgnideiu  ^rtMii 
Cuv.  and  Val,  an  iubabitant  of  the  Red  Sea. 

8PARRMANN,  ANDREW,  the  pupil  and  friend  of 
the  elder  Linneus,  and  the  companion  of  theForsters  in 
their  voyage  round  the  world,  was  born  in  the  province  of 
Upland  in  Sweden,  about  the  year  1747.  He  appears  to 
have  entertained  from  childhood  a  great  fondness  for  the 
study  of  natural  history,  which  was  increased  by  a  voyage 
which  he  made  to  (Thina  in  the  year  1 765,  in  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  Captain  Ekeberi;,  one  of  his  kinsmen. 

Ou  his  return  to  Sweden  he  repaired  to  the  unrversity  of 
Upsal,  and  there  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  metlicine, 
but  more  especially  of  botany,  in  which  science  he  had  the 
advantage  of  the  instruction  of  the  celebrated  Linnaeus. 
Under  the  ausipices  of  that  diatingaiafaed  man.  he  now  pub- 
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linhad  hM  '  AnoBnitatM  Aoadammii'  wbirh  gmTe  ample 
proof  that  his  voyage  to  China  had  not  h«en  made  in  vain. 
His  icanty  meana  presented  an  iosurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  accomplisliment  of  his  wishes,  which  would  have  led 
him  to  investigate  the  natural  productions  of  foreign 
countries. 

The  kindness  of  his  friend  and  relation  Ekeber^  at  length 
procured  for  him  an  sppointment  which  afforded  him  some 
prospect  of  being  able  to  accomplish  his  favourite  project, 
and  he  left  Gottenburx  on  January  10,  1772,  in  order  to 
become  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  Kerste,  then  resident 
at  False  Bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope.  He  reached 
the  Cape  on  April  30th,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  met  his 
countryman  Thunberg,  whose  seal  for  botany  bad  led  him 
to  visit  those  southern  regions.  Although  Spamnann's 
time  was  much  occupied  by  duties  in  which  he  took  no  in- 
terest, he  made  some  researehei,  which  be  was  planning 
to  extend,  when  Captain  Co^  touched  at  the  Cape  with 
the  ships  Resolution  and  Adtenture.  Messrs.  Fonter,  na- 
turalists to  the  expedition,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  an 
assistant,  gave  him  the  olTer  of  aeoompanying  them,  of 
which  he  gladly  availed  himself,  and  having  with  them 
sailed  round  the  world,  he  returned  to  Afriea,  in  Marefa, 
1775,  after  an  absence  of  38  months. 

He  now  practised  bis  profession  at  Cape  Town  for  a  fbw 
months,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  for  his  projected 
Journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  During  his  voyage  he 
obtained  sixty  ducat*  by  translating  a  Swedish  medical  work 
into  Bnglish,  and  with  that  money  aud  the  fruits  of  a  four 
months'  practice,  he  started  for  the  interior  on  July  25, 
1775,  in  company  with  a  young  man  named  Immelman, 
who  was  born  in  Africa.  He  6rst  visited  ilossel  Bay ;  then 
striking  more  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  hanks  of  the  Great  Fish  River ;  and  after- 
wards taking  a  direct  northerly  course  he  advanced  as  far 
as  28°  30'  S;  lat.,  and  350  leagues  tmm  the  Cape.  On 
Februarys,  1776,  be  turned  southward,  and  occasionally 
varying  a  little  from  bis  former  track,  reached  Cape  Town 
on  the  15th  of  April,  laden  with  specimens  of  plants  and 
animals. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  returned  home,  and 
found  that  the  deRreo  of  doctor  of  medicine  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  during  his  absence.  He  was  next  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Baron  6eer,  the  entomologist,  was  appointed 
his  sueceasdr  in  the  office  of  conservator  of  the  museum. 
His  love  of  enterprise  tempted  him  from  his  retreat  to  join 
Wadstroem's  projected  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Africa 
'WaimtrobmI  ;  but  on  its  tsUnre  he  returned  from  Senegal, 
and  continued  at  Stoekholm  till  his  death,  on  July  20th, 
1820. 

Sparrmann's  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  travels, 
which  have  been  tratulated  into  English  and  several  other 
European  languages.  In  them  he  appears  as  a  persevering 
traveller,  an  able  naturalist,  an4  a  truth-telJing  narrator  ; 
and  it  is  no  small  merit  that  the  map  attached  to  his  book 
is  the  first  in  which  the  ooast  from  the  Cape  to  the  Great 
Fish  River  is  laid  down  with  any  degree  of  aeeuraoy. 

The  younger  Linnasua  gave  the  name  of  Sparrmannia  to 
species  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Tiliacete  of  Jua- 
sieu. 

SPARRMANNIA,  the  namie  of  a  (^nus  of  plaAts  be- 
lonfring  to  the  natural  order  Tiliaceic ;  it  was  named  by  the 
younger  Linnteus  in  honowr  of  bis  countryman,  and  the 
friend  of  his  father,  Andrew  Sparmiahn,  who  was  compa- 
nion of  the  Forsters  in  their  voyage  round  the  world.  The 
genus  is  known  by  its  calyx  of  4  sepals,  4  roundish 
oetals,  numerous  stamens,  intermixed  with  tomentose 
threads;  echinated,  5-angled,  S-celled,  6-valved  capsules, 
with  2-seeded  cells.  There  is  only  one  species,  the  Spar- 
manma  Afiricana,  whieb  is  a  native  of  tne  Gape  of  Good 
Hope.  It  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  much  cultivated,  flowering 
in  the  beginninc  of  the  sprinff.  It  is  firand  to  grow  bMt  in 
a  soil  eompoted  of  loam  and  peat  The  cutting*  will  root 
freely  when  placed  under  a  hand-glass. 

SPARROW,  FringiUa  donuttiea,  Linn.)  Pi/rgUa  ilo' 
meitiea,  Cuv. 

This  well  known  bird,  the  constant  attendant  on  civilised 
man  wherevci  it  is  found,  is  ibe  Mnineau  and  Rutareau  of 
the  French,  Ru*ara  of  the  Italinns,  Haut- Sperling  of  the 
Germans,  Huit-Miueh  at  the  Neiherlanders.  Oraipdrfof 
ib»  Swwlaa,  Grtiae«-Spurre  at  the  Danes,  Huut-KaM  of 
Om  Morwigian*^  Gommcm  Sparri/w  tmi  flJMiK  r  apmrtm  of 


the  Bodera  British,  and  Adtryn  v  to  and  Goffim  of  tist 
Walsh. 

Belon  makes  it  the  "Srpoveoe  iStnitAut)  of  the  Greeks  and 
Patter  of  the  ancient  Italians,  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  this  was  the  species  raeant.  The  Cisalpine  Sparrow 
(Pjfrgita  Ilaiiea,  Vieill.,  Fnngilla  Citalpina,  Teinm,  Pat- 
ter o,  Pattera,  Piutero  Commune,  and  Fimero  Teltt^jvolo  of 
the  modern  Italians)  is  much  more  abundant  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  Italy,  where  the  common  Sparrow  is  com- 
paratively aearee;  and  there  are  two  other  European 
species. 

GeagrapUeal  DittribiUion. — Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
in  which  last  country  it  is  more  numerous  if  possible  than 
with  us,  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy  (rare),  Liguria,  and  Dalmatia,  in  small 
numbers,  and  a  stranger,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the 
nutiierous  flocks  of  the  Cisalpine  Sparrow,  accordinif  to 
Temminek;  North  Africa:  the  Levant,  according  to  Mr.  H. 
B.  Strickland;  Trebiiond:  the  Nubian  Mountains;  th* 
Deccan,  according  to  Colonel  B.>kes,  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, and  other  parts  of  India. 

The  bird  is  everywhere  before  our  eyes,  even  in  our  moat 
populous  cities,  and  cannot  need  description ;  but  i  I/mdon 
sparrow  requires  to  be  well  cleaned  before  the  true  oolourt 
of  his  plumage  appear.  If  one  of  these  begrimed  soot-ool> 
lectors  be  placed  near  a  bright  trim  sparrow  from  a  barn- 
door, it  is  difficult  to  conclude  that  the  rustic  andtheeitiieli 
are  birds  of  the  same  feather. 

There  are  many  accidental  varieties — pure  white;  y^ 
lowish  white,  with  the  colours  hardly  indicated ;  rusty  yel- 
low variegated  with  white ;  some  part  of  the  body  white, 
ash-colour  or  black-brown  more  or  Ibss  deep.  The  fringilla 
Candida  of  Sparrmann,  Patter  flavut  of  Brisson,  and  Slack 
Sparrow  of  Latham,  are  foundbl  on  some  of  these  varie- 
gated individuals. 

The  habits  of  the  Common  Sparrow,  its  amazing  fecun- 
dity, its  strong  attachment  to  its  young,  the  truculent  bat- 
tle-royal in  which  they  will  occasionally  engage  in  troops, 
when  excited  upon  some  difference  of  opinion  arising  out  of 
<|uestions  of  love  or  nest-property,  their  familiarity,  not  to 
say  impudence,  and  their  voracity,  are  familiar  to  all ;  but 
few  pause  to  inquire  what  service  the  sparrbws  do  for  the 
unlimited  tolls  they  take.  Mr.  Knapp,  in  his  highly  inte- 
resting Journal  qfa  Naturalitt,  has  painted  the  best  and 
truest  sparrow-picture  known  to  us : — 

'We  have  no  bird,  I  believe,  more  generally  known, 
thought  of,  or  mentioned  with  greater  indifference,  perhaps 
contempt,  than  the  common  sparrow  (frin^illa  domestics), 
"  that  sitteth  alone  on  the  house-top ;"  yet  it  u  an  animal  that 
nature  seems  to  have  endowed  with  peculiar  characteristics, 
having  ordained  for  it  a  very  marked  provision,  manifested 
in  its  increase  and  maintenance,  notwithstanding  the  hostile 
attacks  to  which  it  is  exposed.  A  dispensation  that  exists 
throughout  creation  is  brought  more  immediately  to  our 
notice  by  the  domestic  habito  of  this  kind.  The  natural 
tendency  that  the  sparrow  has  to  increase  will  often  enable 
one  pair  of  birds  to  bring  up  fourteen  or  more  young  ones 
in  the  season.  They  bnila  in  places  of  perfect  security  from 
the  plunder  of  larger  birds  and  vermin.  Their  art  and  m- 
genuity  in  commonly  attaching  their  nests  beneath  that  of 
the  rook,  high  in  the  elm,  a  bm  whose  habits  are  perfectly 
dissimilar,  and  with  which  they  have  no  association  what- 
ever, making  use  of  their  structure  only  for  a  defence,  to 
which  no  otner  bird  resorts,  manifest  their  anxiety  and 
contrivance  far  the  safety  of  their  broods.  With  peculiar 
perseverance  and  boldnoss,  they  forage  and  provide  for 
themselves  and  their  offspring ;  will  filch  grain  from  the 
trough  of  the  pig,  or  contend  for  its  food  with  the  gigantic 
turkey;  and,  if  scared  away,  their  fears  are  those  of  a 
moment,  as  they  quickly  return  to  their  plunder;  and 
they  roost  protected  from  all  injuries  of  weather.  Th.<iM 
curcumstances  tend  greatly  to  merease  the  race,  and  in 
soma  saawB*  tb«ir  number*  in  our  corn-fields  towards 
mtuinn  are  prodigious ;  and  did  not  events  counteract  the 
increase  of  this  army  of  plunderers,  the  larger  portion  of  our 
bread-corn  would  be  consumed  by  them ;  but  their  reda»- 
lion  is  as  rapidly  accomplislied  as  their  increase,  (heir  lov« 
of  Oiisoeiation  bringing  upon  them  a  destruction  which  a 
contrary  habit  would  not  tempt.  They  roost  in  troops  in 
our  ricks,  in  the  ivy  on  the  wall,  &c,  and  are  captured  by 
the  net :  they  cluster  on  the  bush,  or  crowd  un  the  chaff 
by  th«  barn-door,  and  are  shot  by  doiens  at  a  time,  or  will 
iosh  iA  ntMMM^  o^a  MlMriag  aneiter,  iMd  lb*  tnp. 
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The^e  anA  various  other  enpnw  cf  destruction  lo  radnee 
them  in  the  winter  season,  that  the  swarms  of  autumn 
gradually  diminish,  till  their  numbers  in  spring  are  in  no 
way  remarkable.  I  have  called  them  plunderers,  and  thejr 
•re  so ;  they  are  benefactors  likewiiie,  seeming  to  be  ap- 
poin  0(1  by  nature  as  one  of  the  agents  for  keeping  from 
undue  increase  another  rare  of  creatures,  and  by  their 
prol.ftcacy  they  accomplish  it.  In  spring  and  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  before  the  corn  becomes  ripe,  they  ore 
insectivorous,  and  their  constantly  increasiug  families  require 
an.  increasing  supply  of  food.  We  see  them  every  minute 
4f  the  day  in  oontinual  progress,  flying  ttom  the  nest  for  a 
supply,  and  returning,  on  rapid  wing,  with  a  grub,  a  cater- 
pillar, or  some  reptile ;  and  the  numbers  captured  by  them 
m  the  course  of  these  travels  are  incredibly  numerous, 
keeping  under  the  increase  of  these  races,  and  making 
ample  restitution  for  their  plunderings  and  thefts.  When 
the  insect  race  becomes  scarce,  the  corn  and  seeds  of  various 
kinds  are  ready ;  tneir  appetite  changes,  and  they  feed  on 
these  with  undiminished  enjoyment.' 

This  species  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  British 
•peeies,  the  Tree-Sparrow. 

SPAJtTA,  or,  as  il  was  someiimes  called.  Laoedsemon, 
the  capital  of  Laconia,  and  the  chief  city  of  Peloponnesus, 
was  situated  on  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Eurotas 
(the  modern  Iri),  about  20  miles  from  the  sea,  in  37° 
4'  N.  Ut  and  22°  26'  E.  long.  It  was  built  in  a  plain  of 
some  extent,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euro- 
tas, and  on  the  south  by  a  smaller  stream  running  into  it. 


now  called  Trypi6tiko,  and  supposed  by  Colonel  Leake 
'vol.  i.,  p.  151)  to  be  the  antient  Knaicion.  Polybius 
(lib.  v.,  22),  thus  describes  its  general  features:  'It' is  of 
a  circular  form,  and  though  it  is  situated  in  a  plain,  contains 
within  it  several  rising  grounds  and  hills.  On  the  east  is 
the  Eurotas,  which  durine  the  greater  part  of  the  year  is  so 
large  as  not  to  be  fordable ;  on  the  south-east,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Eurotas,  is  a  range  of  hills,  on  which  stands 
the  suburb  called  MenelaVum.  These  are  rough  and  diffi- 
cult of  approach,  and  they  command  the  space  between  the 
town  and  the  Eurotas,  for  the  river  runs  close  by  the  bottom 
of  the  heights,  and  the  whole  space,  including  the  river, 
between  them  and  Sparta,  is  not  more  than  a  stadium  and 
a  half  (about  940  feet)  in  breadth.'  These  hills  of  the  Me- 
nelaium  form  a  part  only  of  a  steep  bank  which  rises  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Eurotas  to  the  height  of  500  or  600 
feet,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  table-land,  beyond  which, 
again,  lies  an  uneven  country,  intersected  with  ravines  and 
rivers,  gradually  rising  to  Mount  Parnon  and  the  other 
summits  of  the  range  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  view 
from  the  plain  of  Sparta  on  the  east.  (Lea^e,  i  137.)  A 
corresponding  boundary  on  the  west  is  formed  by  the  more 
elevated  range  of  Mount  Taygetus;  hence  Homer  applies 
the  term  '  hollow  Lacedsmon'  to  the  plain  of  Sparta,  and  to 
the  city  itself,  which  Strabo  (vol.  viiL,  p.  367)  also  speaka  of 
as  being  iu  a  hollow.  In  most  parts  there  is  a  level  space 
between  the  eastern  bank  and  the  Eurotas,  but  the  hills  on 
which  theMenelaium  stands  are  washed  by  the  river.  The 
only  villages  on  the  antient  site  of  Sparta  are   Maglila 
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(MaySvXa),  and  P*yUiik6  {tvxuM),  the  former  of  which 
names  is  often  applied  to  a  height  with  ruins,  espeeially 
when  they  are  in  a  plain.  The  principal  modem  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  Mistra,  which  lies  about  two  miles 
to  the  west,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Taygetus. 

Tlie  only  considerable  remains  of  Hellenic  workmanship 
are  the  theatre,  from  which  Miatra  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  have  been  supplied  with  stone  for  building. 
Colons'  Leake  could  perceive  only  a  few  fragments  of  seals 
in  the  cavea.  and  thought  that  the.  exterior  masonry  and 
teialLwork  wkioh  atill  subaiat  an  not  oUkir  thm  (be  tiiM  of 


the  Roman  empire.  Nevertheleaa'  the  theatre  itaelf  ma) 
have  existed  f^m  an  early  period,  though  not  originally 
used  for  dramatic  purposes,  but  for  gymnaatio  and  choral 
exercises  and  public  meetings.  (Herod.,  vi.,  67.)  The 
centre  of  the  building  was  excavated  in  a  hilU  but  the 
ground  does  not  afford  much  advantage  compared  with  iIm 
situations  of  other  Greek  theatres.  The  largest  diameter, 
says  Sir  W.  Oell,  was  418  feet  in  length :  llie  orcheiilni  is 
140  feet  wide,  and  adjoining  are  two  parallel  walU  about  tb« 
length  of  a  furlong.  According  to  (^onel  Leake, '  it  it 
impoiabto  to  dstemtiBe  the  interior  diameter  or  leugtkjst 
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[      the  orchestra  without  excavation :  the  breadth  of  each  wing 

aptiears  to  have  been  about  1 1 S  feet,  and  the  total  diameter 

about  450  feet,  so  that  this  theatre  must  have  been  one  of 

the  largest    in   Greece.'     In    front  of  it  there  is  a  se- 

'       pulchal  chamber  carefully  built  of  large  quadrangular 

itouea. 

'  Not  ht  fron  the  theatre,'  observes  Colonel  Leake, '  I 

'       fbund  two  opposite  doors,  each  formed  of  three  stones,  and 

buried  almost  to  the  soffit    On  one  side  of  these  doors  is 

Kome  appearance  of  seats,  as  if  the  building  had  been  a 

place  of  public  assembly.*    In  another  place  he  found  two 

other  similar  doors  buried  in  the  ground  to  nearly  the  same 

height. 

Another  relic  is  an  antient  bridge  over  the  Trypiitiko, 
which  is  still  in  use,  constructed  of  large  single  blocks  of 
atone,  reaching  from  side  to  side.  There  is  also  part  of  an 
old  causeway  of  similar  constructioa  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge. 

Bvery  part  of  the  site  of  antient  Sparta  is  covered  with 
fragments  of  wrought  stones ;  and  here  and  there  are  scat- 
tered pieces  of  Doric  columns  of  white  marble,  and  other 
relics  of  antient  buildings.  The  materials  of  the  Roman 
walls,  now  nearly  ruined,  which  once  surrounded  the 
principal  heights  of  the  city,  are  formed  of  similar  frag* 
ments- 

Of  Sparta,  Thucydide*  (1. 10)  observes,  that  if  'it  were 
evacuated,  and  only  the  temples  and  foundations  of  its 
buildings  left,  posterity  would  be  very  incredulous  about 
the  extent  of  its  former  power,  which  was  so  great  that  it 
possessed  two  of  the  five  divisions  of  Peloponnesus,  and  had 
the  command  of  the  whole  country,  and  many  allies  out  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  Of  this  however  no  adequate  idea  would 
beuBbrded  by  the  city  itself,  as  it  was  not  embellished  with 
temples  and  splendid  edifices,  nor  built  in  contiguity,  but 
in  separate  quarters.'  Such  was  the  state  of  Sparta  about 
400  B.C. ;  but  architecture  and  the  arts  in  general  had  not 
then  reached  thei  greatest  development,  nor  had  Sparta  so 
entirely  relaxed  flrum  the  severity  of  its  antient  manners  as 
it  did  afterwards,  when,  with  the  increase  of  riches,  public 
monuments  also  multiplied  with  more  rapidity  than  in  ear- 
lier ages.  These  monuments,  it  appears  from  Pausanias, 
were  still  remaining  about  a.d.  200,  in  a  more  perfect  and 
uninjured  stale  than  those  of  any  other  Grecian  city  except 
Athens.  From  this  fact,  and  the  indications  afforded  by 
the  present  accumulations  on  the  old  site  of  Sparta,  CSol. 
Leake  has  inferred  that  it  would  not  be  a  more  unpromis- 
ing field  for  researah  than  at  least  the  second-rate  cities  of 
Greece. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the  antient  topography 
of  the  city,  as  described  by  Pausanias,  and  illustrated  by  the 
annexed  sketch  from  C!olonel  Leake's  work,  which  is  copied 
with  his  permission  (Vol.  i.,  pi.  3): — 

1.  He  begins  with  the  Agora,  or  public  square,  which 
contained  the  council-house  of  the  senate  and  the  officea 
of  the  principal  magistrates.  The  most  remarkable  build- 
ing in  Ibis  part  of  the  city  was  the  Persian  stoa  or 
portico,  originally  built  of  the  spoils  taken  in  the  Persian 
war,  but  subsequently  repaired  and  augmented.  It  was 
ornamented  with  statues,  in  white  marble,  of  some  of  the 
Persian  generals,  including  that  of  Mardonius;  and  also 
with  one  of  Artemisia,  the  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  an  ally 
of  Xerxes.  The  Agora  also  contained  shrines  of  Julius 
Cse^ar  and  the  emperor  Auguslit.  A  part  of  it  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  chorus,  or  dancing-place,  in  which 
young  men  danced  at  the  games  in  honour  of  the  Dorian 
god  Apollo.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were  various 
statues  and  temples. 

2.  Pausanias  next  describes  the  street  called  Apheta 
(A^irot)  or  Aphetai's,  leading  from  the  Agora,  along  the 
line  of  which  was  a  number  of  public  monuments^  including 
a  temnle  of  Minerva  Keleulheia,  with  a  statne  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  Ulysses.    At  the  end  of  the  street,  close 

'    to  the  city  walls,  was  a  temple  of  Dictynna,  or  Diana,  and 
'^    the  royal  tombs  of  the  Eurypoutids. 
;        3.  "The  street  in  which  the  Skiaa  was  situated  led  out 
of   the  Agora  to  the  walls.     This  was  an  antient  place 
nf  assembly,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Theodorus  of  Samoa, 
'    of  a  circular  form,  and  with  a  roof  shaped  like  an  um- 
brella (skiadeion).  (Pausan.,  12,  8;   Etymobg.  in  ZcUlc.) 
-'    Along  this  street  aiao,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
''    were  various  monuments,  such  as  temples,  statues* chapels, 
^    and  altars,  erected  in  honour  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of 
'   Sparta  (such  to  Apollo  Carneius)  and  its  berOM.    In  con* 
P.  C.  Na  l«9a 


BMtion  witli  the:«.  Psusanias  also  meutions  a  kind  ot  qua- 
drangular Change,  surrounded  with  portiiwes  in  vhioh 
second-hand  goods  were  sold. 

4.  Pausanias  describes  the  district  to  the  wdst  of  the 
Agora.  Here  was  a  cenotaph  of  Brasidas,  and  near  it  a 
splendid  theatre  of  white  marble ;  opposite  to  which  were 
the  monuments  of  Pausanias  and  of  Leonidas ;  near  the 
latter  was  a  pillar  inscribed  with  the  names  of  those  who 
fell  at  Th  rmopyls,  with  those  of  their  fathera. 

5.  There  was  a  place  called  Theomelida  at  Sparta,  in 
which  were  the  tombs  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Agidse.  In 
the  same  quarter  was  the  temple  of  Diana  Issdra,  or  Pila- 
natis,  and  those  of  other  divinities.  Not  far  off,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  was  the  Dromus,  or  ractt<-our8«, 
which  contained  two  g.«inna>ia,  and  in  which,  observe* 
Pausanias,  young  men  are  exercised  in  running  till  this 
day.  The  Dromus  was  aUo  embellished  with  various 
statues  and  temples,  among  which  was  a  temple  of  yUscula- 
piua,  surtuimed  Agnitas,  from  his  statue  being  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  agnus,  which  is  still  called  Agneia  {dyvuaU 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Dromuswere  statues  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  sumamed  Apheierii,  because  they  stood  at  the 
starting-post.  A  little  outside  of  the  Dromus,  Pausanias 
was  shown  the  site  of  the  house  of  Menelaus,  one  of  the 
Grecian  leaders  at  Troy.  At  the  south-east  of  the  Dromus 
was  the  Platanistes,  which  was  an  island,  or  nearly  so,  sur- 
rounded by  running  water,  and  so  called  from  the  plane- 
trees  (platani)  growing  there.  Two  bridges  formed  the 
approaches  to  it,  on  one  of  which  was  a  statue  of  Lycurgusi 
and  of  Hercules  on  the  other. 

The  Platanistes  and  its  neighbourhood,  like  other  parti 
of  the  city,  contained  several  architectural  remains  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  Close  to  the  city  walls,  in  this  quarter, 
temples  were  raised  to  Helen  and  Hercules,  and  to  the  east 
of  tne  Dromus  was  a  temple  of  Minerva  Axiopoenus,  i.«. 
who  requites  according  to  desert. 

Pausanias  appears  to  form  a  sixth  division  of  Sparta,  in 
which  he  places  the  public  hall  (Xiirxq),  called  the  deco- 
rated (or  wsinXq),  with  various  heroa,  or  chapels  dedicated 
to  heroes,  about  it.  Not  far  from  the  theatre,  he  adds,  was 
a  temple  of  Neptune  Genethlius ;  and,  after  advancing  a 
little,  there  was  a  small  height,  on  which  was  an  antient 
temple,  with  a  wooden  statue  of  Venus  in  armour,  and  hav- 
ing an  upper  story  sacred  to  Venus  Morphu — the  only 
building  of  this  description  which  Pausanias  had  ever  seen. 
A  similar  specimen  of  two  perfect  churches,  one  built  above 
the  other,  is  still  existing  at  a  village  nearly  oppotiiie  Bonn 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  called  Schwars-Rheiudurf. 
(Petit, '  Church  Archit.,'  i.,  p.  86.) 

Lastly,  there  were  temples  of  Diana  Orthia  and  Lalona 
in  the  place  called  Limnaum,  or  '  marsh  land,'  nut  (at 
from  which  the  Acropolis  «as  probably  situated.  On  this 
subject  Pausanias  remarks,  that  the  I.,aeedBmoniaiu  had 
not  a  citadel  of  conspicuous  elevation,  like  the  (jodiueia  at 
Thebes  and  the  Larissa  at  Argos :  but  as  there  were  several 
hills  within  the  city,  the  higltest  of  these  was  called  the 
Acropolis.  It  contained,  amongst  a  great  number  of  other 
buildings,  the  temple  of  Minerva  Cbalcioecus  (>.e  of  the 
bronxe  house),  begun  by  Tyndareus,  and  afterwards  made  o( 
bronse,  on  which  the  aeiioiis  of  Hercules  and  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  were  worked  in  relief,  togeiher  with  other  represen- 
tations, of  which  the  largest  and  most  admirable  were  th 
Birth  of  Minerva  and  the  figures  of  Neptune  and  Amphi- 
trite.  Of  the  other  monument*  in  the  same  locality  we 
ahali  only  mention  a  bronse  statue  of  Jupiter,  which  Pau- 
sanias says  was  the  oldest  extant  of  that  material ;  it  was 
formed  of  several  separate  piecea  hammered  togeiher  with 
nail.4.  Col.  Leake  observes  that  the  only  point  in  Pau- 
sanias's  description  which  can  be  determined  with  certainly 
is  the  theatre,  the  position  of  which  waa  such  that  the 
Agora  was  in  the  hollow  of  the  great  height  behind  it,  with 
it*  eastern  extremity  not  ttr  distant  from  an  opening,  stiU 
observable  towards  the  middle  of  the  bank  of  hill*  which 
overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  forms  the  fiont 
of  Sparta  on  the  north-east  This  opening  is  itself  nearly 
opposite  an  old  bridge  over  the  Eurotas,  so  that  it  wou\i| 
seem  that  all  the  roads  from  the  ea.st  of  Laroiiia  cro>se<l  the 
river  into  the  city,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  Agora. 

Of  the  remaining  parts  of  Sparia  the  muai  iiaporiant  to 
determine  is  the  Acropolis.  From  the  deHcriptinn  of  Pau- 
sanias it  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the  hill  at  the  ex- 
treme north  of  tha  city,  which  was  detached  from  the  others, 
and  better  auitad  fbr  an  AoraMili*  than  any  of  tbam. 

Vbt.  1CXIL-4  8 
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From  tlie  antient  anthoritiM  it  K>pwn  dmt  Sparte  was 
divided  into  fire  local  tribes,  vis.  tDo  ritanats,  tba  Lim- 
aata  or  Marshmen,  the  Manoats,  tbe  JBgiitt,  and  Cyno- 
■urensea.  Col.  Leake  has  determined  their  poiition,  ua  laid 
down  in  the  annexed  sketch,  with  eonaiderable  prolwbility. 

The  general  form  of  the  city  was  oireular,  or  rather  semi- 
«ireular,  and,  according  to  Polybius,  its  eireumfeience  was 
forty-eight  stodes,  or  a!bout  six  Roman  miles. 

It  was  not  regularly  fortifled  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
interrorence  in  Oreeoe,  though  fortificationa  had  been  hastily 
thrown  up  against  the  attacks  of  Demetrius  Polioroetes 
(B.C.  260)  and  Pyrrhus  (B.C.  372):  it  was  at  last  com- 
pletely surrounded  with  walls  by  order  of  Appius,  the  Roman 
legate.  (Pausan.,  rii.,  9,  3.)  Two  hundred  and  flfly  years 
afierwards,  when  Pausanias  visited  Sparta,  both  wdls  and 

fates  were  in  existence :  no  traces  of  them  are  visible  now. 
'he  soil  of  the  plain  in  which  Sparta  is  situated  is  in  general 
a  poor  mixture  of  white  clay  and  stones,  difficult  to  plough, 
.tnd  better  adapted  for  olives  than  com ;  exactly  agreang 
in  this  respect  with  the  words  of  Euripides  (Strab.,  viii., 
p.  366X  who  contrasts  Mcsseoia  with  Laconia,  and  deseribes 
tbe  latter  as  a  poor  land,  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  arable 
soil,  but  hard  to  work.  Tbe  women  of  Mistra  and  tbe 
plain,  says  Cokmel  Leake,  are  '  taller  and  more  robust  than 
the  other  Greeks,  have  more  colour  in  general,  and  look 
healthier;'  a  statement  agreeing  with  Homer's  expres- 
sion, Anrwfaijswa  oiKKiyivcuKa  (Lacedeemon  with  handsome 
women). 

The  chief  modern  authorities  on  the  toponaphv  of  Sparta 
are:  Dodwell;  Sir  W.  Oell,  Itinerary  qf  the  Morea ;  and 
Leake's  JVaxieU  in  the  Mcirea. 

The  Contlitution  and  GaoemmaU  qf  Sparta.— IYm  was 
(rf  a  very  mixed  nature,  coiuisting  of  three  or  even  four 
distinct  elements,  vis.  royalty,  a  council  of  elders  or 
aenate,  a  general  assembly,  and,  in  later  times,  the  Epho- 
ral». 

The  kingly  authority  existed  at  Sparta  ftom  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Spartans,  and 
was  always  shared  by  two  persons  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
ll  was,  properly  speaking,  a  diarchy,  or  divided  royalty.  The 
two  kings  were  the  successive  representatives  of  the  two 
royal  families  descended  from  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  under  whom  tbe  conouest  of 
Laoonia  was  achieved.  According  to  the  national  legend, 
the  establishment  of  the  diarchy  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Aristodemus  having  twins  born  to  him,  but  as  the 
sanction  of  the  Pythian  oracle  was  said  to  have  been  pro- 
cured for  the  anmngement,  it  may  not  have  been  purely 
accidental,  but  rather  a  work  of  design  and  contrivance. 
(Herod.,  vL  52.)  The  constitutional  powers  of  the  kings 
were  very  limited.  They  presided  over  the  oouncil  of 
elders  as  'principea  senatus,*  and  though  it  seems  probable 
that  the  kings  of  the  older  house  had  a  casting  vote  (Herod., 
vi.  97 ;  Thucyd..  L  20),  still  the  vote  of  each  counted  for 
no  more  than  that  of  a  private  senator.  Nevertheless  tbe 
kings  had  some  important  prerogatives.  In  common  with 
other  magistrates  they  had  the  eight  of  addressing  the 
public  assembly ;  they  sat  as  judges  in  a  separate  court  of 
their  own,  where  they  decided  upon  private  matters  of  im- 
portance, as  in  the  case  of  heiresses  claimed  by  difTcrent 
parties.  But  it  was  in  foraign  affairs  that  their  preroeaiives 
and  powers  were  greatest.  They  were  the  commandem  of 
the  Spartan  forces,  and  had  the  power  of  choosing  from 
among  the  citisens  persoiu  to  act  as  Proxeni,  or  protectors 
of  foreigners  visiting  Sparta.  When  they  had  once  crossed 
the  borders  of  Laoonia  at  the  head  of  their  forees,  their  autho- 
rity became  unlimited.  Some  of  the  Ephora  indeed  sometimes 
aeoompanied  the  kings  on  their  expeditions,  but  the  operar 
tiona  of  the  latter  were  not  under  the  control  of  those 
magistiataa;  they  nmely  watched  over  the  proceedings  of 
the  army.  However,  there  can  be  little  doubt  (and  es- 
pecially after  the  increase  of  the  Epbocal  authority)  that 
the  kings  on  their  return  home  were  accountable  for  their 
conduct  as  generals.  In  &ct  in  some  instances  the  kings 
were  dethroned  or  punished  for  misconduct  and  misma- 
nagement as  generals.  Nor  were  their  military  powers 
connected  with  any  political  or  diplomatic  functions ;  they 
were  not  allowed  to  conclude  treaties,  or  to  determine  the 
fate  of  cities,  without  communicating  with  the  authorities 
at  home.  In  the  most  antient  times  the  two  kings  had  a 
joint  command,  but  this  led  to  inconvenience,  and  a  law 
was  eoDsequently  passed,  that  in  future  one  only  of  the  two 
MBgs  shoiild  have  the  eommand  of  the  army  on  foreign 


aarviee.  The  honours  and  pnvil^ea  of  tbe  Spartan  kinp 
were  greater  than  their  prerogatives  and  powers.  They 
unitea  the  characters  of  pnest  and  king  (Herod.,  vi.  50), 
and  officiated  as  high  priest  of  the  nation  at  all  the  public 
sacriflcea  offered  for  the  state.  Thev  were  well  provided  by 
the  community  with  the  means  of  exercising  tbe  heroic 
virtue  of  hoepitality.  Whenever  any  citiaen  made  a  public 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  the  kings  were  invited,  and  treated 
with  especial  honour:  a  double  portion  of  food  was  given 
them,  and  they  made  the  first  libation  to  the  gods.  (Herod., 
vi.  57.)  These,  and  other  distinctions  of  a  like  kind,  were 
however  of  a  simple  and  old-Aishioned  nature,  and  prove 
that  to  a  certain  extent  the  Spartan  royalty  was  of  the 
same  character  as  that  which  Homer  describes  as  existing 
in  what  are  called  the  Heroic  times. 

Tbe  accession  and  demise  of  the  Spartan  kings  were 
marked  by  observances  of  an  Oriental  character.  When- 
ever the  former  event  orcurred,  all  debts  doe,  from 
private  individaals,  to  the  state  or  the  king,  were  remitted : 
and  on  the  death  of  one  of  the  kings,  his  funeral  solemni- 
ties were  celebrated  by  the  whole  community.  There  was 
a  general  mourning  and  suspension  of  all  public  business 
for  ten  days.    (Herod.,  vi,  58.) 

A  second  element  in  the  Spartan  polity  was  the  (xe- 
rusia  (ycpovvia),  or  assembly  of  elders.  This  was  the  aris- 
tocratical  element  of  the  constitution,  and  not  peculiar 
to  Sparta  alone,  bnt  also  found  in  other  Dorian  states. 
It  included  the  two  kings,  who  sat  as  presidents  {ipxa- 
yiriu),  and  consisted  of  thirty  members,  ten  from  each  of 
tbe  three  tribes,  and  one  from  each  of  the  divisions 
called  obGB  {^fim).  It  was  confined  to  men  of  distinguished 
character  and  station :  no  one  was  eligible  to  it  till 
h«  was  sixty  years  of  age  (Plut.,  lA/cur.,  26),  and  tbe 
additional  qualifications  were  also  of  an  aristocratic  nature. 
(Arist,  PoL,  il  6,  15.)  The  election  was  determiaed  by 
vote,  and  the  office  was  holden  for  life,  and  irresponsible 
as  if  a  person's  previous  character  and  the  near  approach  of 
death  formed  ■  sufficient  security  for  uprightness  and  mo- 
deration. Tbe  duties  of  the  counsellors  were  deliberative, 
judicial,  and  executiva  In  the  first  capacity  they  prepared 
measures  and  passed  preliminary  laws,  which  were  laid 
before  tbe  popular  assembly  ;  so  Uiat  they  had  the  impor- 
tant privilege  of  initiating  changes  in  the  government  or 
laws.  As  a  criminal  court  they  could  punish  with  death  or 
degradation  (dr^tta),  and  that  too  without  being  restrained 
by  a  code  of  written  laws.    (ArisL,  PoL,  iL  6.) 

They  also  appear  to  have  exercised  a  judicial  superin- 
tendence and  censorship  over  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
citixens  (Aul.  Gell.,  xviiL  3),  and  probably  were  allowed  a 
kind  of  patriarchal  authority  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
antient  usage  and  discipline.  (Thirl.,  Hitt.  of  Greece,  i.,  p. 
318.)  It  is  not  however  easy  to  ascertain  accurately  what 
was  the  original  extent  of  their  functions ;  especially  in  the 
last-mentioned  capacity,  since  the  Ephors  not  only  en- 
croached from  time  to  time  upon  the  prerc^ative  of  the 
kings  and  the  coundl,  but  also  possessed  in  very  early 
times  a  censorial  power  which  they  were  more  likely  to  ex- 
tend than  suffer  to  be  diminished 

The  third  element  was  the  Ecvlesia  Q<ae\t(aia),  or  general 
assembly  of  the  Sinrtan  citizens.    From  various  autho- 
rities quoted  by  Muller  (Z)onup«,  iii,  c.  5,  8),  it  appears 
that  the  general  assembly  was  not  competent   to   origi- 
nate any  measure,  but  only  to  adopt  or  reject  without 
alteration  tbe  laws  and  measures  submitted  to  it  by  the 
proper  authorities,  a  limitation  which  almost   fixed  the 
character  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  and   justifies   an 
observation  of  Demosthenes  (e.  £«p<.,  p.  4891,  that    the 
ytpameia  at  Sparta  was  in  many  respects  supreme.       AU 
citiaens  above  the  age  of  thirty,  not  labouring  under  any 
disabilities,  were  admissible  to  the  incXitvia,  or   AmJUUi. 
aa  it  was  called  in  the  old   Dorian  dialect;  bat   except 
magistrates,  and  especially  the  ephors  and  kings,  no  oim 
addressed  the  people  without  being  called  upon.    "The  same 
public  officers  also  put  the  question  to  tbe  vote ;  and  sw  the 
magistrates  only  were  the  speakers  and  leaders    of  the 
assembly,  the  resolutions  of  the  whole  people  are  (particular!! 
in  foreign  matters)  spoken  of  as  the  decrees  of  those  autho||- 
ties  alone.    The  close  connection  of  tbe  ephors  with    <-    -i 
assembly  is  shown  by  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrence*     i 
the  decrees  of  the  assembly :  '  Resolvea  by  the  ophors  a 
assembly,'  &c.    The  voting  was  by  acclamation,  and   ti 
place  of  linoeting  to  the  west  of  the  city  between  tbe  broc 
Knaki&n  and  the  bridge  Babyea.     Tb»  regular  meeting. 
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were  bolden  every  AiU  moon,  and  in  caaei  of  emeigenegr 
extraordinary  assemblies  were  called. 

Tbe  ftinctiona  and  powers  of  the  Sputan  incXqfffa  are 
thus  described  hy  MiilUi.  in  bis  *  Treatise  on  the  Dorians' 
(iii. ;  iv.  9).  Tbe  popular  assembly  alone  bad  tbe  power  to 
'  proclaim  a  war,  eonelude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armistice 
for  any  length  of  time^  and  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
power:),  though  conducted  by  the  Unn  and  ephors,  could  be 
ratiOed  by  the  same  authority  only.  And  with  regard  to 
domestic  affairs,  the  highest  officers  of  the  state,  such  as 
magistracies  and  priesthoods,  were  filled  up  'by  the  votes  of 
the  people ;  cases  of  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  were 
decided  by  them;  changes  in  the  constitution  were  pro- 
posed before  them,  and  all  new  laws,  after  a  previous  reso- 
lution of  the  senate,  were  ratified  by  them.'  So  that  the 
general  assembly,  according  to  the  theory  of  tbe  eonstitution, 
possessed  the  supreme  political  and  legislative  authority  at 
Sparta,  but  subject  to  so  many  checks  and  limitations,  that 
the  government  of  the  state  is  oiten  spoken  of  as  an  aristo- 
cracy. One  of  these  limitations  was  tne  Bphoralty,  a  power 
apparently  foreign  to  the  constitution  as  established  by 
Lycurgus,  and  which  appears  in  tbe  first  instance  to  have 
owed  its  a^randisement  tu  the  connection  established  be- 
tween itself  and  the  assembly.  In  after-times  it  encroached 
upon  and  overpowered  the  royal  authority,  and  became  the 
supporter  of  oligarchical  principles  and  privileges. 

The  free  citizens  of  the  community  were  divided  into  two 
classes :  one  composed  of  the  Spartans,  or  descendants  of  the 
Dorian  conquerors  of  Laconia,  and  other  individuals  from 
time  to  time,  but  sparingly,  associated  with  them ;  the  other, 
of  a  subject  population,  living  ^not  in  the  city,  but  in  the 
country,  and  called  PericBci,  or  'dwellers  round,'  who, 
though  personally  free,  were  denied  all  political  privileges, 
the  government  and  administration  of  the  state  being  con- 
fined  to  the  Spartans  exclusively. 

The  various  elements  we  have  mentioned  have  given  rise 
to  the  question — '  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Spartan  con- 
stitution?' By  antient  authors  it  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
an  aristocracy ;  but  it  has  been  maintained  (Arnold,  Thucyd., 
vol.  i.,  Appen.  II.)  that  this  aristocracy  was  one  of  con- 
quest,  in  which  the  Spartan  conquerors  and  their  descend- 
ants stood  to  the  PerioBci  in  the  relation  of  nobility  to 
vassals,  and  that  it  is  iu  this  respect  principally  that  the 
Spartan  constitution  was  of  an  oligarchic  or  anti-popular 
character.  But  this  is  not  altogether  true.  For  tbe  net  is 
that,  in  theory  and  name,  the  constitution  as  settled  by 
Lycurgus  was  a  democracy,  with  two  hereditary  magistrates 
at  its  head  ;  but  in  practice  (at  least  before  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  ephoralty)  it  worked  as  if  the  supreme  authority 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  minority,  and  therefore 
was  in  reality  a  limited  aristocracy,  independent  and  irre- 
spective of  the  relation  between  the  subject  and  the  ruling 
classes.  The  chief  circumstances  which  justify  this  conclu- 
sion are  tbe  restraints  imposed  upon  the  assembly,  the  ex- 
tensive powers  of  the  councillors,  their  election  for  '  life, 
their  irresponsibility,  the  absenee  of  written  laws,  of  paid 
offices,  of  appointments  determined  by  lot,'  and  of  other 
peculiarities  which  the  Greeks  considered  characteristic  of 
a  democracy.  Aristotle  (Politiea,  ii.  6)  gives  the  follow- 
ing accQimt  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  and  tbe  opinions 
which  prevailed  about  it :  '  Some  affirm  that  the  best  form 
of  government  is  one  mixed  of  all  the  forms,  wherefore  they 
praise  the  Spartan  constitution ;  for  some  say  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  an  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a  democracy— a 
monarchy,  on  account  of  the  kings ;  an  oligarchy,  on  account 
of  the  councillors;  and  a  democracy,  on  account  of  the 
ephors;  but  others  say  that  the  ephoralty  is  a  tyranny, 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  public  tables  and  the  regu- 
lations of  daily  life  are  of  a  democratic  tendency.' 

Many  of  these  regulations  however,  and  tbe  social  in- 
stitution of  Sparta,  were  suggested,  and  almost  rendered 
neco^ssary,  by  the  position  in  which  her  citicens  stood  with 
respect  to  their  subjects  and  serft.  They  were  in  ftet '  like  an 
army  of  occupation,  or  a  beleaguered  garrison,'  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  enemies  ready  to  overpower  and  crtish 
them  on  every  opportunity.  Hence  all  tbe  regulations 
and  usages  of  daily  life  at  Sparta  were  subservient  to  the 
development  of  a  martial  spirit,  and  contributed  to  maintain 
the  su|>eriority  of  the  dominant  classes  over  the  inferior 
population ;  with  a  view  to  which  results,  individual  in- 
terests and  comforts  were  always  made  subordinate  to  the 
real  or  supposed  interest  of  the  state.  The  spirit  indeed 
.of  Spartan  legislation  and  Spartan  feeling  ettabliihed  and 


reoogniied  the  principle  that  the  eitiien  was  bom  only  fly 
the  state ;  'that  his  powers  and  energies  were  to  be  darotad 
to  its  servi'ee ;  and  that  any  sacrifice,  however  painftil  at 
costly,  was  to  be  made  by  him  for  its  wellSue.  Now  it  if 
almost  evident  that  no  legislator  could  to  tu  have  aMad 
upon  the  minds  of  a  nation  as  to  have  created  the  spirit 
implied  in  such  a  principle.  It  must  either  have  been 
natural  to  the  people  actuated  by  it,  or  the  result  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  an  isolated  hand- 
ful of  men,  in  an  unwalled  town, .  surrounded  by  an 
unfriendly  population,  superior  to  themselves  in  numbw, 
and  yet  ruled  by  them  as  their  subjects  and  serfs.  We 
cannot  therefore,  it  would  seem,  assert  that  the  peculiar 
features  both  of  public  and  private  life  at  Sparta,  and  the 
principles  which  m  the  best  days  of  her  history  pervaded  and 
modified  her  social  institutions  and  regulated  the  conduct 
of  her  citisens,  toere  the  creation  of  her  lawgiver  Lycurgus. 
Still  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  legislating  for  his  country 
he  both  availed  himself  of  a  disposition  which  he  fbuna 
already  existing,  and  ^ave  a  greater  and  more  sjrstematic 
development  to  tbe  pnnciple  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, than  it  bad  received  before  his  time.  The  influenca 
and  bearing  of  this  principle  were  strongly  marked  in  the 
distribution  of  private  property  as  settled  by  Lycurgus,  who 
assigned  an  equal  portion  of  land  to  every  one  of  9000 
Spartan  citizens.  But  we  may  illustrate  its  force  more 
fully  in  all  the  various  regulations  by  which  a  Spartan 
citizen  Was  trained  for  the  service  of  the  state,  and  which 
affected  the  arrangements  even  of  families  and  private 
houses.  From  his  very  birth  every  Spartan  boy  was  treated 
as  tbe  child  of  ttie  state,  and  as  such  was  liable  to  be  exposed 
to  die  at  the  discretion  of  his  Other's  kin,  if  he  was  a 
deformed  or  sickly  infant  In  hi*  earliest  years  he  was  not 
left  entirely  to  the  management  of  his  parents,  though 
under  their  care,  and  at  the  age  of  seven  he  entered  upon 
a  course  of  public  disciplme,  increasing  in  severity  as  he 
approached  manhood.  The  education  of  tbe  young  indeed, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  the  care  of  all  the  elder  citixeni^ 
was  under  the  especial  superintendence  of  a  public  officer 
appointed  for  this  purpose  (tbe  xcuSokjuoc),  and  be  again 
selected  a  number  of  the  best  qualified  young  men,  jiut 
above  twenty  years  of  age,  to  act  as  captains  of  the  com- 
panies (dyixiu)  into  which  the  boys  were  divided ;  and  as 
this  education  had  onlv  one  end  in  view,  that  of  training 
citizens  to  serve  and  defend  their  country,  the  discipline 
was  in  every  respect  subservient  to  this  object.  No  acoom- 
plishments  or  arts,  except  of  a  military  character,  were 
taught,  while  every  effort  was  made  to  ensure  military 
skill,  activity,  fortitude,  and  bravery.  The  Spartan  was  to 
be  taught  both  to  dare  and  to  bear  with  fortitude ;  and  for 
this  purpose  he  was  inured  from  his  youth  to  a  coarse  and 
scanty  fun,  to  insufficient  clothing,  to  self-denial,  and  the 
severest  trials  of  pain  and  hardship.  One  of  these  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Lycurgus,  in  which  noble  vouths 
standing  by  the  altar  of  Artemis  vied  with  each  other  in 
submitting  to  the  lasb,  and  sometimes  died  in  the  contest 
without  uttering  a  groaa     Cicero,  "tut.  Quaett.,  v.  27.) 

By  another  custom,  the  Spartan  youths  were  eompelled, 
sometimes  from  hunger,  sometimes  at  the  command  of 
their  captains,  to  get  provisions  or  anything  else  by  forai^ 
ing  in  tbe  fields  or  plundering  houses :  if  successful,  they 
retained  their  spoil,  and  were  honoured  with  praise;  if 
detected,  they  were  punished,  not  for  the  attempt,  but  for 
their  want  of  ingenuity.  We  scarcely  need  observe  that 
this  practice  must  not  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  property ;  the  community  agreed  to  submit  to  it, 
for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  which  they  conceived  to  be 
derived  fh>m  it.  Even  what  might  be  considered  the 
accomplishments  of  a  Spartan  youth  were  cultivated  in  the 
same  spirit.  He  was  taught  music,  to  sing,  and  to  play  on 
tbe  Hute  and  tbe  harp ;  but  only  with  the  view  of  forming 
his  moral  tastes;  and  therefore  the  airs  and  the  songs  that 
he  learnt  were  of  a  sacred  or  ourtial  character.  Hence  tbe 
poetry  of  Homer,  with  its  lively  description  of  the  Heroie 
age,  was  in  vwv  early  times  introduced  and  welcomed  at 
Sparta;  and  iVrtsus,  the  lame  schoolmaster  of  Attica, 
but  martial  poet,  was  held  in  especial  honour,  as  animating 
and  encouraging  their  youth.  Gymnastic  dancing  also 
formed  a  part  of  Spartan  education ;  and  the  Pyrrhic  dance 
was  taught  to  boys  as  a  warlike  exercise,  imitative  of  tin 
movements  and  aciions  of  a  combatant  in  battle.  But  the 
lessons  most  strongly  impressed  upon  the  young  Spartan, 
and  the  duties  most  carefully  ioculoaied,  were  ihoae  of 
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modesty,  obedience,  and  respect  to  rank  and  age ;  qualities 
and  habits  of  vital  importance  to  the  permanence  of  the 
constitution,  as  securing  a  ready  compliance  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  magistrates,  and  inconsistent  with  innovations 
:n  the  laws  and  form  of  government.    Together  with  all 
this,  the  young  Spartan  was  impressed,  both  by  precept  and 
example,  with  a  sense  of  shame ;    and  taught  to  consider 
dishonour  and  disgrace  as  more  terrible  than  death,  when 
met  either  f(ir  the  hononr  or  at  the  command  of  his  country. 
At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  years,  the  Spartan  youths 
passed  from  boyhood ;   and  from  this  period  to  thirty  they 
weVe  considered  to  be  in  a  state  of  transition  to  manhood. 
At  twenty  they  served  in  the  ranks,  but  were  perhaps 
chiefly  employed  in  such  duties  as  the  Crypteia,  and  other 
service  within  the  frontiers,  like  the  Athenian  youth  called 
Peripoli  (ItcpfitoXoO-    (Muller,  Dorian*,  iv.  5,  3.)    But  even 
after  maturity,  the  Spartans,  though  not  under  a  course  of 
training,  were  still  expected  to  employ  themselves  in  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  amusements,  such  as  the  chase,  which 
served  as  a  preparation  for  war.  (Xenop.,  De  Rep.  Lacon.,  y. 
7.)     Nor  were  they  exempt  from  military  service  till  sixty. 
The  last  years  of  their  life  were  spent  in  the  service  of  the 
community,  in  the  council  of  the  C^rusia,  or  in  superintend- 
ing the  education  of  the  young ;  and  nowhere,  it  has  been 
remarked  by  Cicero,  had  old  age  a  more  agreeable  or  more 
honourable  position  than  at  Sparta.  When  advancing  years, 
disabled  them  from  active  service,  they  still  had  the  resource 
of  the  I.«sche  (Xitrxq),  a  place  of  resort  for  public  conversa- 
tion, where  they  might  enjoy  the  society  of  their  equals, 
and  live  over  again  their  past  lives.    Another  important  fea- 
turo  of  the  Spartan  institutions  was  the  Syssitia,  or  public 
meals,  in  which  all  the  citizens  of  a  suitable  age  joined. 
The  guests  were  divided  into  societies,  or  clubs,  generally  of 
fifteen  men ;   any  vacancy  was  filled  by  ballot,  and  unani- 
mous consent  was  requisite  for  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers.   The  repast  of  each  club  was  of  a  frugal  and  temperate 
character,  but  enlivened  by  social  and  cneerful  conversa- 
tion, and  the  entertainment  was  provided  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  individual  members.    It  is  evident  that  an  in- 
stitution of  this  sort  was. calculated  to  unite  the  citizens  in 
the  closest  relations  of  intimacy  and  friendship,  and  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  public  opinion  ;  every  individual  of  the 
state  being  thus  brought  under  the  inspection  of  his  fellows, 
and  made  dependent  for  his  happiness  and  honour  upon 
their  esteem.    Moreover  the  Syssitia  served  important  pur- 
poses in  a  military  point  of  view,  as  each  company  formed  a 
small  band  in  itself,  the  members  of  which  were  bound  by 
every  tie  to  assist  and  protect  each  other  in  the  field,  after 
living  together  as  brethren  at  home. 

The  rare  and  attention  which  the  Spartans  bestowed  upon 
mili:ary  exercises,  and  the  military  spirit  which  pervaded 
all  their  institutions,  illustrate  the  fact  'that  no  nation  con- 
sidered war  as  an  art  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  de- 
gree as  they  did.'  War  seemed  to  be  their  elemont  and 
delight,  and  all  pains  were  taken  to  make  it  attractive.  Tbe 
life  in  the  citv  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  like  that  of  a  camp ; 
but  the  life  of  the  camp  was  comparatively  more  easy,  being 
freed  from  many  of  the  restraints  and  duties  of  the  city. 
On  the  eve  of  a  battle  they  combed  their  lung  hair  and 
crowned  it  with  chaplets  as  if  fur  a  festival,  and  entered 
upon  it  rather  as  aconlest  for  glory  than  as  a  struggle  for 
life  or  death ;  hut  slill  even  in  battle  and  in  war  the  Spar- 
tans did  not  forget  the  caution  which  was  in  general  their 
characteristic,  for  we  are  told  of  a  maxim  of  Lycurgus 
which  forbade  them  to  make  war  too  often  on  the  same 
enemy,  lest  they  should  teai^h  others  their  own  tactics,  and 
convert  a  weak  adversary  into  a  bold  and  formidable  one. 
This  maxim  indeed  was  not  always  observed.  Agesilaus  in 
particular  was  charged  with  violating  it  But  there  was 
another  rule  dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  which  we  are 
told  by  Thueydides  (v.  73)  was  really  enforced,  that  of 
pursuing  a  foe  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  secure  a  vic- 
tory. MSller  indeed  observes  that  in  these  rules  we  may 
recognise  the  antient  principles  of  Greek  humanity;  but 
they  teem  rather  to  have  been  the  dictates  of  policy  and 
prudence. 

The  tactics  of  the  Spartan  army  were  distinguished  for 
simplicity,  though  apparently  of  a  very  complicated  charac- 
ter, and  are  praised  by  Xenoplion  for  this  quality.  The 
point  of  their  superiority  thought  worthy  of  notice  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  generaTs  orders  were  passed  through 
a  whole  army,  by  means  of  a  well-regulated  subordination 
and  connection  of  the  various  ofiicers.    The  chief  strength 


of  the  Spartan  forces  was  in  the  heavy-armed  infantry, 
which  was  superior  to  that  of  anv  other  state  iu  Gieece, 
CavKlry  service  was  not  thought  bighly  of  amongst  them, 
the  country  being  not  fitted  for  the  production  of  horses. 
The  horsemen  of  Sparta,  in  the  Pelopwinesian  war,  were  at 
first  only  400,  and  afterwards  rose  to  600  men  (Muller,  iiL 
12,  6),  a  very  small  force  for  so  powerful  and  warlike  a 
state.  The  paval  service  was  chiefly  confined  to  ihu  PentBci. 

From  what  has  been  stated  it  is  evident  that  the  Spartan 
institutions  were  almost  entirely  of  a  military  spirit  and 
tendency ;  but  they  also  incidentally  served  other  important 
ends,  such  as  the  invigoration  and  health  of  the  body, 
and  the  production  of  physical  beauty.    (MuUer.  iv.  5,  8.) 
That    these    results   were    produced    by   them    appears 
from  the  fact  that  about  S40  B.C.  the  Spartans  were  the 
most  healthy  of  the  Greeks  (Xenop.,  Sep.  Laeon.,  v.  9X 
and  that  the    handsomest  men  and    women  were  found 
amongst  them.    But  the  systematic  training  which  we  have 
described    was  not  coupled   with  excellence  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  embellish  and  ameliorate  man's  condi- 
tion.   Nor  indeed  could  it  be  expected  that  Sparta  should 
produce  among  her  citizens  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the 
poet,  or  the  historian.    They  were  all  warriors ;  and  there- 
fore the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  even  of 
agriculture,  was  left  almost  entirely  to  the  Perieci  and  the 
Helots.     Lyrical  and  choral  poetry  indeed,  for  which  the 
Dorian  communities  were  famous,  were  cultivated  and  en- 
couraged, but  chiefly  for  religious  purposes  ;  several  foreign 
lyric  poets  were  naturalized  among  them,  even  in  spile  of 
their  jealousy  of  foreigners,    and   the    names  of   some 
native  writers  of  lyric  odes  have  oome  down  to  us.    Still 
we  have  no  remains  of  Spartan  lyric  poetry,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  a  poet  called  Alemati.    Nor  do  we  read 
of  any  distinguished  epic  poets,  or  dramatists,  or  historians, 
or  philosophic  writers  among  the  Spartans.    The  arts  of 
rhetoriu  and  eloquence   too  were   studiously  discouraged 
among  them,  as  being  instruments  of  deceit  and  misre- 
presentation, and  inconsistent  with  the  concise  and  sen- 
tentious method  of  expression  on  which  the  Spartans  pnded 
themselves,  and  which  they  enforced  on  their  youth  by  a  re- 
gular training.     With  respect  to  architecture  and  sculpiuie 
our  information  is  scanty  and  of  a  negative  character ;  but 
we  have  every  reason  for  supposing  that  these  art*  were 
confined  to  a  Ibw,  especially  in  their  higher  departmeub^ 
as  there  was  little  room  for  the  employment  of  eiibec, 
except  in  the  building  and  decoration  of  the  national  tem- 
ples.   At  any  rate,  history  has  not  transmitted  to  us  tbs 
names  of  any  Spartans  eminent  as  painters,  sculptors,  or 
architects.    Trade  and  commerce  abo  were  alien  to  their 
character.    They  were  thought  beneath  their  dignity,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  leisure ;  hence    they 
were  left  entirely  to  their  provincial  subjects.    Any  exten- 
sive trade  indeed  was  rendered  almost  impossible  by  the 
want  of  a  gold  and  silver  coinage,  iron  being  till  the  latest 
time  their  only  legal  currency;  a  regulation  ascribed  to 
L>curgus,  but  proMbly  of  later  origin,  if,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  the  use  of  silver  money  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  for  mors  than  a  century  after  his  time.     The  very 
possession  of  gold  or  silver  money  was  prohibited   by  their 
laws :  an  interdiction  which  would  of  course  contribute  to 
preserveasimplicilyof  manners,  though,  from  the  tendemy 
of  human  nature  to  long  for  what  is  forbidden,  it  probably 
increased,  if  it  did  not  cause,  the  venality  and  avance  of  I 
whinh  many  instances  are  mentioned  amonE  the  Spartans.  ' 
'  Avarice  appears  to  have  been  the  vice  to  which  the  Spartan 
was  most  prone :  monev,  for  which  be  scarcely  had  any  use, 
was  a  bait  which  even  the  purest  patriotism  could  not  resist.' 
(Thirl.,  Hill,  qf  Greece,  i.  326.)      The  law  however  was 
evaded  by  the  money  being  deposited  in  foreign  countries; 
and  after  the  time  of  Lysander,  (B.C.  400)  the  possession  of 
the  precious  metals  must  have  been  allowed  to  individual! 
under  certain  restrictions.  (Muller,  iii.  lU.) 

We  have  already  described  the  education  of  the  Spartan 
young  men;  the  female  sex,  at  least  the  unmarried  portion, 
were  in  many  respects  brought  up  similarly  and  with  similar 
views.  The  Spartan  women  bad  their  own  gymnasia,  and 
practised  themselves  in  running,  wrestling,  and  other  exer- 
cises, which  contributed  to  their  health  and  vigour  of  ron- 
stitution,  in  order  that  they  might  prove  the  mothers  of  a 
healthy  progeny.  Their  costume  too  was  different  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  Greece.  The  Spartan  virgins,  even  in  to* 
company  of  men,  generally  wore  but  a  single  robe,  without 
an  upper  garment;  in  whidi  respect  they  were  dJstingniafaHl 
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Arom  married  wcnen.  But  the  most  remarkable  featnre  in 
the  social  position  of  the  Spartan  women  was  the  indulgeoce 
•nd  respect  universally  shown  to  ihem,  presenting  a  stroii); 
eonirast  with  the  treatment  of  the  female  sex  among  the 
Athenians  and  other  nsiions  of  the  Ionian  race.  The  do- 
mestic relation  of  the  wife  to  thelusband  was  for  the  roost 
part  the  same  as  that  described  by  Homer  as  prevailing 
among  the  antient  Greeks,  and  common  among  the  old  na- 
tions of  the  West.  81.t>  was  honoured  by  him  with  the  title 
of  lady  or  mistress  {tiairoiva),  an  appellation  not  used  un- 
meaningly,  but  ezpressive  of  the  esteem  and  regard  in  which 
she  was  held;  and  so  great  was  the  influence  of  the  women 
at  Sparta,  that  the  Spartans  were  often  censured  by  other 
nation*  for  submitting  to  their  yoke. 

The  Spartans,  and  the  Dorians  generally,  also  differed 
from  tbe  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  the  freedom  of  intercourse 
which  they  allowed  in  public  between  the  youth  of  both 
•exes,  who  were  especially  brought  into  contact  at  religious 
festivals  and  choruses.  The  young  men  in  fact  were  con- 
stantly in  the  presence  of  the  unmarried  women,  whose 
praise  and  admiration  were  considered  as  tbe  highest  re- 
ward of  merit,  as  their  derision  and  contempt  were  an  ob- 
ject of  dread.  Hence  at  Sparta  it  was  very  possible  for 
marriage  to  be  tbe  result  of  affection  and  love,  which  was 
seldum  the  case  in  tlie  Ionian  stales  of  Greece:  it  has 
been  remarked  that '  at  Athens  we  have  not  a  single  in- 
•tance  of  a  man  having  loved  a  f^ee  born  woman,  and  mar- 
rying her  from  any  strong  affection,  whilst  a  single  narrative 
of  Herodotus  (vi.  61, 6a)conlain8  two  love-stories  atSparta.' 
But  still  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  private  feelings  and 
wishes  were  made  subordinate  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity;  and  marriage  was  not  considered  merely  as  a  pri- 
vate relation,  in  which  the  state  had  little  or  no  concern,  but 
as  a  public  institution,  the  chief  end  of  which  was  to  supply 
the  state  with  a  strong  and  healthy  progeny,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  to  a  certain  degree  looked  on  with  a  primi- 
tive simplicity,  repugnant  to  the  more  reBned  feelings  of 
later  times.  Intermarriage  with  foreign  women  was  foi^ 
bidden  to  all  the  Spartans,  and  to  the  Heracleids,  or  royal 
family,  by  a  particular  rhetra,  or  eonstitutional  ordinance. 

Tbe  Spartan  national  character,  as  exhibited  in  its 
greatest  purity,  was  distinguished  by  a  love  of  fixedness 
and  an  aversion  to  change ;  by  simplicity  and  sobriety  of 
taste ;  by  steadiness  and  composure  under  exciting  circum- 
stances; and  a  patriotism  in  which  all  selfish  and  personal 
cousiderations  were  forgotten.  Other  elements  of  this  cha- 
racter were,  a  calm  and  steady  courage,  perseverance  in  the 
pursuit  of  desired  ends,  astrict  regard  and  ready  submission 
to  the  laws,  a  comparative  indifference  to  personal  indepen- 
dence and  individual  freedom,  a  constant  striving  after 
uniformity  and  unity,  and  a  strong  attachment  to  the 
usages  and  manners  of  their  ancestors,  and  to  existing  in- 
stitutions. Hence  it  has  been  said  that  the  Spartans  were 
better  as  members  of  a  state  than  as  members  of  a  society  ; 
and  as  they  were  accustomed  to  follow  implicitly  national 
custom  without  consulting  tbe  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
science, whenever  this  guide  failed  they  wandered  wholly 
and  entirely  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 

The  exclusiveness  and  independence  to  which  the  Spar- 
tans were  naturally  inclined,  were  perhaps  increased  by 
their  geographical  position,  whicht  with  the  exception  of 
tbe  Arcadians,  was  more  retired  and  isolated  than  that  of 
any  other  people  in  Peloponnesus.  It  produced  however  a 
stiffness  and  haughtiness  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners, 
which,  as  contrasted  with  tha  more  conciliating  and  cour- 
teous manners  of  the  Athenians,  excited  a  disgust  which 
was  the  main  cause  of  their  losing  their  supremacy  over  the 
confederated  forces  of  Greece  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  war. 
Connected  with  this  exclusiveness  was  the  reserve  which 
formed  so  striking  a  point  in  the  Spartan  character,  and  the 
concise  and  sententious  mode  of  expression,  which  some- 
times served  as  a  cloak  for  the  concealment  of  real  opinions 
and  intentions.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried,  that 
the  Lacedaemonians,  after  tbe  Persian  war,  appear  to  have 
gained  an  unenviable  character  for  artfulness  and  duplicity 
in  their  dealings  with  strangers.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove 
this  from  various  passages  of  Aristophanes,  in  one  of  which 
(Ac/tam.,  V.  308)  they  are  said  to  have  regard  neither  for 
altars  nor  pledges  nor  oaths;  and  also  from  Euripides,  who 
ill  one  place  iAndrom.,  4S2)  calls  them  *  deceitful  flatterers, 
masters  of  lies.'  But  we  have  more  unexceptionable  testi- 
mony to  tiiis  point  in  the  historians  Herodotus  and  Thuey- 
didest  the  former  of  whom  (ix.  54)  describes  the  Lacedat- 


monians  as  being  in  the  habit  of  saying  one  thmg  and 
meaning  another ;  while  the  latter  (v.  10d)afi3rms,  or  rather 
makes  ine  Athenians  affirm  of  them,  that  as  far  as  reHpecis 
themselves  and  their  native  institutions  they  were  viiiuous 
and  well  principled ;  but  that  in  their  dealings  with  foreign 
stales  they  midisguitedly  made  expediency  and  their  uwn 
interest  their  only  rule  of  action.  We  must  however  re- 
pnember  that  the  character  of  the  Spartans  suffered  much 
in  its  better  qualities  from  their  intercourse  with  foreigners 
after  tbe  close  of  the  Persian  war,  and  that  in  the  later 
times  of  Spartan  history  tbe  institutions  of  Lycurgus  had 
lost  much  of  their  power  over  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

•  Hittory  of  Sparta.— Tb»  occupation  of  Laconia  by  tbe 
Spartans  dates,  according  to  the  received  chronology,  from 
the  year  1104  b.c,  the  80th  after  the  Trojan  war:    but 
some  writers  place  that  event  in  B.C.  1048.    About  one  of 
those  periods  the  Dorians  migrated  from  Doris,  a  district 
lying  between  the  chains  of  Mount  (£ia  on  the  north  and 
Parnassus  on  tbe  south,  and,  under  the  command  of  three 
leaders,  Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and  Cresphontes,  reputed 
descendants  of  Hercules,  invaded  the  Peloponnesus ;  they 
were  accompanied   and   guided    in   their    expedition   by 
Oxylus,  an  .Atolian  chief,  and  soon  succeeded,  according  to 
the  poetical  legend,  in  making  themselves  masters  of  th« 
country.    In  the  division  which  took  place,  Laconia  was 
assigned  to  Aristodemus,  Argos  to  Temenus,  Messenia  to 
Cresphontes,  while  Elis  was  given  to  Oxylus  as  a  reward 
for  his  assistance.    According  to  the   historian  Ephorus, 
quoted  by  Strabo,  the  subjugation  of  Laconia  was  effected 
in  a  very  short  time.    The  capital  of  the  old  inhabitants  was 
Amyclte,  where  their  chief  strength  was  collected ;  but  the 
city  was  betrayed,  or  the  people  induced  to  capitulate,  by 
the  treachery  of  Philonomus,   one  of  their  countrymen. , 
Burysthenes  and  Procles,  the  twin  sons  and  heirs  of  Aris- 
todemus,    then    divided     Laconia     into     six    districts: 
one  of  these,  that  of  Amycl'm,  they  gave  to  Philonomus; 
Sparta  they  appropriated  to  themseUes;  whilst  over  tho 
other  four  they  set  four  governors,  with  the  title  of  kings. 
During  the  sovereignty  of  the  twin  brothers,  the  AcbaMins, 
the    old  inhabitants,   enjoyed    the    same    political   privi- 
leges and  franchises  as  their  conquerors;  but  the  next 
king,  Agis,  deprived  them  of  iheir  rights,  and  reduced  them 
to  a  state  of  vassalage  or  dependence  on  the  Spartans.   The 
story  adds  that  all  the  Achteans  submitted  at  once,  with  the 
exception  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Helos,  a  town  on  the  sea* 
coast,  who  endeavoured  to  shake  off  tbe  yoke,  but  failing 
in  their  revolt,  lust  both  their  political  independence  and 
personal  freedom,  and  were  afterwards  distinguished,  they 
and  their  posterity,  by  the  name  of  Helots.    The  account 
which  we  have  briefly  stated  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that    the  Spartans    acnieved    the    conquest   of    Laconia 
without  difficulty,  and  that  after  tbe  death  of  Philono- 
mus, Amyclte  and  its  district  fell   into  their  possession. 
There  are   however  indications  which  would  lead   us  to 
infer  that  tbe  conquest   was    not    so    soon   completed; 
for  it  is   certain    that  tbe   capture  of  Amyclee  was  not 
effected  till  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  B.C..  and  tha 
manner   in  which  the  capture  is  described  as  the  result 
of  stratagem  and  other  circumstances,  justifies  the  con- 
clusion that    it  had  never  before  submitted    to  Sparta. 
( Pans.,  iii.  2,  6.)    And  if  it  be  true  that  the  subjugation  of 
Amyclai,  so  near  to  Sparta,  was  thus  long  in  being  accom- 
plished, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  conquest  of  the 
more  distant  provinces  was  the  work  of  equal  or  lunger 
time.    According  to  one  account  indeed,  even  Helos  itself, 
from  which  the  Laconian  slaves  are  commonly  supposed  to 
have  derived  their  name,  preserved  its  independence  till  the 
reign  of  Alcamenes,  the  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Amyclte. 
Till  the  conquest  of  Laconia  was  thoroughly  effected,  ibe 
Spartans  were  probably  too  much  occupied  at  home  to  en- 
gage in  foreign  wars.     Their  earliest  expeditions  were  into 
Arcadia  and  Argos.    Against  Tcj^ea,   the  capital  of  the 
former  country,  they  continued  to  wage  war,  and  always  un* 
successfully,  for  many  generations.  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
he  himself  saw  at  that  city  the  fetters  wlbich  the  Spartan 
army  had  brought  with  them  on  an  expedition  to  Tegea 
under  their  king  Charilaus,  and  in  which  they  themselves 
were  compelled  to  till  the  land  of  their  enemies.    The  pro- 
secution of  this  war  however  was  interrupted  by  tbe  pros- 
pect of  a  more  important  and  tempting  conquest,  that  of 
Messenia.    The  first  of  the  Messenian  wars  commenced 
abontB.c.  749.  and  terminated  in  the  deieat  and  subiecUon 
Digitized  by  VjLJkJV?  IC 
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at  MeiMtita.    Tbe  gtraggle  was  renewed  in  b.c.  685,  but 
•ndcd  in  a  like  result,  b  c.  668. 

The  conqueat  of  this  country  was  attended  with  the  most 
itn|)oriant  conaeauenoes  U>  ibe  fortunes  of  Sparta.  The 
g  I  eater  part  of  tne  conquered  territory  was  shared  amonfjst 
tier  citizens ;  and  itisrecuided  that  Polydorua,  one  of  the 
kngs  wiio  achieved  the  conquest,  doubled  the  number  of 
plots  of  land  possessed  by  them ;  a  story  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  other  circumstances,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  at  the  same  time  doubled  or  considerably  aug- 
mented the  number  of  the  citizens  themselves.  It  seems  to 
have  been  connected  also  with  some  change  in  the  Spartan 
constitution,  and  perhaps  with  the  introduction  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  ephoralty,  as  some  writers  ascribe 
its  origin  to  Theopompus,  the  colleague  of  Polydorus. 

From  B.C.  668,  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian  war, 
Sparta  continued  in  a  course  of  uninterrupted  success,  till 
she  became  supreme  in  Peloponnesus,  and  pre-eminent  in 
all  Greece.  The  old  contest  with  Tegea  was  at  last  decided 
in  her  favour,  about  the  year  545  b.c.  (Herod.,  i.  68.)  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  the  contest  with  Argos,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  tract  of  land  called  Thyreee,  of  which  the  Spar- 
tans had  made  themselves  masters  in  the  third  generation 
afier  the  conquest,  was  decided  by  a  battle  of  3U0  cham- 
pions on  each  side,  in  which  Argos  lost  the  day,  and  Thyreee 
was  won  by  the  Spartans.  (Herod.,  i.  82.)  Herodotus 
ob^erves.that  by  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  under  the  power  of  Sparta;  and  so  widely  had 
her  fame  spread,  that  Croesus,  the  king  of  Lydia,  when  di- 
rected to  ally  himself  with  the  most  powerful  of  the  Greeks, 
solicited  her  aid  against  Cyrus  and  the  Persians.  Some 
time  after  this,  about  b.c.  525,  we  find  the  Spartans  again 
in  hostilities  with  Argos,  and  victorious  over  them  iu  a  de- 
cisive battle.  The  next  occasion  of  their  prominently  ap- 
pearing in  history  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Delphian 
oracle,  when  they  invaded  Attica,  under  their  king  Cleo- 
nenes,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  the  uiurper  Hippias, 
an  objeet  which  they  effected  iu  B.C.  510.  Five  years  after- 
wards they  again  appeared  in  Attica,  bnt  in  a  more  appro- 
priate character,  as  the  supporters  of  the  aristocratic  party 
headed  by  Isagoras:  they  were  led  by  Cleomenes;  but  the 
result  of  the  expedition  was  nut  only  fruitlesis,  but  igno- 
minious; the  Spartan  king,  who  had  occupied  the  citadel, 
being  at  loit  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  submit  to  the  terms 
dictated  by  the  popular  party  at  Athens.  He  afterwards 
endeavoured  to  avenge  the  disgrace,  and,  with  the  other 
king,  Demaratus,  advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis;  but  their 
Corinthian  allies  deserted  them,  the  two  kings  quarrelled, 
and  the  Spartan  forces  retreated  without  effecting  anything. 
Shortly  afier  this  occurred  an  incident  as  disgraceful  as  any 
ftl  Spartan  history.  The  Spartans  saw  reason  to  regret  the 
expulsion  of  Hip>,>ias  from  Athens :  they  discovered  that 
the  Pythian  priestess  had  been  tampered  with  byCleislhene*, 
the  opponent  of  his  family :  they  saw  that  Athens  was 
growin){  powerful,  and  likelv  to  become  a  formidable  rival  if 
left  to  herself,  and  uncontrolled  by  a 'tyranny.'  Accordingly 
they  summoned  Hippias  from  Sigeum  on  the  Hellespont, 
whither  he  had  retired;  called  a  congress  of  the  allies,  the 
Corinthians  amongst  the  rest ;  and  pretending  a  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  Greece,  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  join 
in  his  restoration.  But  the  allies  saw  through  the  Spartan 
hypocrisy,  and  repudiated  the  design :  the  scheme  failed,  and 
the  Spartans  were  obliged  to  sutimit  to  the  development  of 
the  Athenian  resources  under  a  democracy.  Hippias  retired 
again  to  Sigeum,  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Darius,  king 
of  Persia.  The  expubion  of  the  Pisistratidte  from  Athens, 
and  the  aid  furnished  by  the  Athenians  to  some  of  the  re- 
volted subjects  of  Persia,  ga\e  occasion  to  the  Persian  war. 
This  was  preceded  by  a  formal  demand  of  earth  and  water- 
as  tokens  of  submi.'ssion,  made  by  the  heralds  of  Dariua  to 
the  different  staiei  of  Greece.  The  iBginetans  complied 
with  it,  and  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  recognised  by  the 
Athenians,  who  sent  thither  to  accuse  them  of  betraying 
the  cause  of  Greece.  The  battle  of  Marathon  followed 
(B.C.  490),  the  honour  of  sharing  in  which  the  Spartans  lost, 
though  solicited  by  the  Athenians  to  help  them,  from  a 
superstitious  regard  to  an  antieut  custom  which  forbade 
them  to  set  out  on  an  expedition  before  the  moon  was  at 
the  full  (Herod.,  vi".  106.)  But  ten  years  afterwards, 
when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  they  fought  against  him, 
flrst  at  lliermopylte,  then  at  Salamis,  and  lastly  at  Platsea. 
At  TbermopyltB,  Leonidas,  the  Spartan  king,  with  a  handful 
of  troops,  long  defied  the  hosU  of  the  enemy ;  and  at  last. 


after  dismissing  his  allien  fell,  with  bit  300  Spartan  cititen*. 
in  obedience,  as  their  epitaph  recorded  of  them,  to  the  laws 
of  their  country.  No  achievement  recorded  of  the  Spartans 
was  more  brilliant  and  glorious  than  this ;  and  but  for  it, 
they  would  have  been  little  distinguished  in  the  great  na- 
tional struggle  of  Greece..  At  Salamis,  the  chief  command 
on  the  Greek  side  was  entrusted  to  the  Spartan  Burybiades, 
though  the  Lacedsmonians  furnished  only  sixteen  ships, 
and  the  Athenians  one  hundred  and  eighty ;  and  had  not 
Themistocles  internosed,  Greece  wouItT  have  been  ruined 
by  his  irresolute  ana  narrow-minded  policy.  At  the  battle 
of  Platea,  b.c.  479,  the  Spartans  were  present  with  a 
force  of  5000  citizens,  5000  provincials,  and  35,000  Helots- 
the  chi^f  command  was  in  the  hands  of  Pausanias,  their 
general,  and  the  valour  and  firmness  of  his  troops  mainly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Grecian  arms.  But  the 
previous  behaviour  of  the  Spartans  was  in  every  respect  dis- 
honourable and  contemptibia  On  hearing  that  the  Persian 
general  Mardonius  was  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Athe- 
nians to  detach  themselves  from  the  Grecian  cause,  they 
sent  a  pressing  embassy  to  dissuade  them.  The  Athenians 
answered,  that  so  long  as  one  Athenian  survived,  never 
would  they  unite  with  Xerxes.  A  few  weeks  passed,  and 
the  Athenians  in  their  turn  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  aid 
against  Mardonius :  the  Spartans  were  tnen  celebrating  the 
festival  of  the  Hyacinthia,  and  paid  no  heed  to  the  request 
of  the  ambassadors,  repeated  from  day  to  day  for  a  period  of 
ten  days,  but  continued  in  the  mean  time  to  fortify  the 
Isthmus  with  a  wall ;  nor  did  they  send  assistance  till  they 
were  reminded  that,  if  the  Athenians  joined  the  Persians, 
their  wall,  however  strong,  would  prove  no  security  against 
the  stranger.  Herodotus  simply  observes  on  this  subject : — 
'  I  cannot  tell  why,  when  Mardonius  was  negodating  with 
the  Athenians,  the  Spartans  were  so  anxious  that  they 
should  not  join  the  Persians,  and  afterwards  showed  no  con- 
cern about  it,  except  that  then  the  Isthmus  was  walled,  and 
they  found  that  they  had  no  further  need  of  the  Athenians, 
whereas  btfore  it  was  not.' 

Immediately  after  the  battle  the  Athenians  set  about  re- 
building their  city  walls,  which  had  been  razed  by  the 
Persians.  But  Sparta,  instead  of  generously  assisting  them, 
was  mean  enough  to  show  her  jealousy  of  Athens,  and  hvpo- 
critical  enough  to  do  so  under  the  pretence  of  a  regard  for 
the  general  weal  of  Greece.  She  represented  to  the  Athe- 
nians that  a  walled  town  outside  the  Isthmus  would  only 
serve,  as  heretofore,  for  a  shelter  to  the  barbarians,  and  that 
therefore  they  had  better  assist  themselves  in  dismantling 
the  walls  of  all  towns  north  of  the  Isthmus.  The  pretence 
was  too  flimsy  nut  to  be  seen  through,and  the  intention  of  the 
Spartans  was  frustrated  by  Themistocles. 

In  the  year  477  B.c.  commenced  what  is  called  the  Athenian 
ascendency,  under  the  following  circumstances.  The  war  was 
still  carried  on  against  Persia,  in  the  Hellespont,  and  off  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  by  the  confederates,  under  the  command 
of  the  Spartan  Pausanias;  the  Athenian  admirals  being 
Aristidtts  and  Cimon.  Pausanias,  elated  by  past  success,  and 
the  prospect  of  future  aggrandizement,  assumed  a  haughti- 
ness ana  arrogance  in  his  command  which  disgusted  the 
aUies,  particularly  the  lonians,  who  had  just  assert^  their  in- 
dependence, more  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Athenian  commanders.  Accordingly  all  the  con- 
federates, except  .£gina  and  the  Petoponnesian  states,  called 
upon  the  Athenians  to  accept  the  supremacy  in  the  alliance, 
which  had  formerly  been  held  by  Sparta.  (Thucyd.,  i.  95} 
In  the  mean  time  Pausanias  was  recalled,  and  another  com- 
mander was  sent  out  in  his  stead ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the 
confederates  refused  to  submit  to  his  command,  and  as 
himself  and  colleagues  would  not  brook  a  subordinate  sta- 
tion, they  retired  altogether  from  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
and  left  it  to  the  Athenians.  The  immediate  result  of  this 
determination  was  that  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  hence- 
forward confined  to  her  Peloponnesian  allies,  whom  the  in- 
creasing power  of  Athens  attached  to  her  more  closely  than 
ever.  The  position  in  which  Athens  was  thus  placed  was 
not  calculated  to  allay  the  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  Sparta; 
ac'l  accordingly,  when  the  Thasians,  who  were  involved  in 
a  war  with  Athens,  b.c.  465,  solicited  her  aid,  it  was  readily 
but  seorellv  promised,  and  the  Spartans  were  on  the  eve  of 
fulfilling  their  engagement  by  invading  Attica,  when  a  do- 
mestic disaster  occurred  to  prevent  them.  This  was  caused 
by  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  (b.c.  464),  so  violent  that  the 
whole  of  Laoonia  was  jihaken  by  it,  and,  according  to  one 
account,  only  five  houaai  were  left  standing  in  Sparta. 
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(Miim,  Far.  UiU.,  7I  7;  Plin..  iL  79.)  Ilia  Helota,  tb» 
dcscendantR  of  the  eonqnend  Meueniani,  took  adTantrnge 
of  thia  ooeurrenoe  to  riie  agaimst  their  oppraaaora,  and,  in 
oonjunetion  with  some  of  the  PerioBci,  occupied  their  fortner 
•tronghold  of  Itbome.  The  Spartans,  not  being  very 
•kilfku  a*  beaiegera,  were  unable  to  take  it,  but  they  did  not 
aerupla  to  aolleit  the  aasistanoe  of  the  Atheniana.  It  waa 
generously  mated  at  the  inatance  of  Cimon.  and  he  waa 
•ent  with  a  foree  to  help  them. 

Their  assistance  however  not  proving  so  efficaeioua  aa  was 
ezpeeted,  the  Spartans  doubted  their  good  faith,  and  dis- 
missed them,  retaining  at  the  same  time  their  other  allies. 
The  Athenians  rewnted  the  aifront  by  allying  themselves 
'With  the  Argives,  the  old  enemies  of  the  Spartans,  and 
shortly  afUnrwards  met  them  at  Tanagra  in  B«Botia,  as  they 
were  returning  from  an  expedition  into  Doris,  their  mother 
country.  A  pitched  battle  was  the  consequence,  in  which 
the  Athenians  were  defeated  with  great  loss  (b.c.  4S7).  In 
B.C.  455  the  third  Messenian  war  was  concluded  by  the  sur- 
render of  Ithome ;  but  the  Peloponnesians  suffered  oonsider' 
ably  from  an  armament  of  the  Athenians,  which  aailed 
round  the  coasts,  and  burnt  the  Spartan  arsenal  at  Gytbium 
In  450  a  truce  for  five  years  was  concluded  through  the  in- 
tercession of  Cimon;  at  the  expiration  of  which  tbeSpartvii 
took  advantage  of  the  revolt  of  the  various  dependencies  ol 
Athens  to  inrade  Attica,  and  advanced  as  far  aa  Bleusis, 
but  were  then  prevailed  upon  to  retire,  their  commanders 
being,  as  it  was  said,  bribed  by  Pericles.  A  second  truce 
for  30  years  was  then  agreed  upon  (B.C.  445),  by  which  the 
Athenians  gave  up  the  towns  they  had  acquired  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  wnich  was  in  other  respects  very  favourable 
to  ibs  Spartans.  But  the  jealousy  and  distrust  between  the 
two  states  were  too  great  to  admit  of  its  observance ;  and  ci^ 
eumstances  occurred  in  various  parts  of  Oreece  which  occa- 
aioned  a  renewal  of  hostilities  in  its  fifteenth  year,  b.c.431, 
and  ended  in  the  Peloponneaian  war  of  27  years.  The 
history  of  this  war  is  given  in  vol.  xL,  pp.  390,  391 ; 
it  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Athens  and  the  reatora- 
tion  of  Sparta  to  the  undisputed  supremacy  over  the 
rest  of  Cheeoe,  after  Athens  had  divided  it  with  her 
for  73  years.  One  of  Sparta's  most  valuable  allies  in 
th»  latter  part  of  the  war  was  the  Persian  Cyrus,  and 
the  Spartana  were  soon  called  upon  to  show  their  gratitude 
to  him.  This  they  did  by  furnishing  him  with  auxiliaries 
in  his  attempt  to  osthrone  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  the  king 
of  Persia,  an  event  intimately  oonnected  with  the  destinies 
of  Greece  and  some  of  the  most  important  revolutions  of  the 
•ntient  civilised  worid.  (Thirlwall,  Hiii.  qfOretee,  iv.  281.) 
Cyrus  fiiiled;  and  the  Ionian  cities  which  had  iisvoured  him 
refused  to  submit  to  the  satrap  Tissaphemes,  the  successor 
of  Cyrus  in  his  province.  Being  too  weak  to  resist  him, 
they  applied  to  Sparta,  who  gladly  availed  henelf  of  such 
•n  opportunity  of  aggrandizement,  and  sent  a  considerable 
force  to  aid  ibem  in  asserting  their  independence,  though 
when  in  want  of  money,  during  the  Peloponneaian  war,  she 
bad  acknowledged  the  title  of  the  king  of  Persia  to  the 
whole  of  Asia.  Her  forcea  were  commanded  by  Thimbron 
f  B.C.  399),  and  afterwards  by  DerovUidas,  who  carried  on 
the  war  successfully  against  the  Persian  satraps  Pliarna- 
bazus  and  Tisaaphernes.  A  reinforcement  was  afterwards 
(B.C.  396)  sent  out  under  the  king  Agesilaus,  with  a  view 
of  anticipating  a  threatened  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Per- 
sians. His  successes  against  the  Persians  are  detailed  in 
bis  lifb.  [AoKsiLAUS.]  They  were  so  great  as  to  encourage 
him  to  form  the  des^  of  overthrowing  the  Persian  em- 
pire. But  he  waa  unexpectedly  atopped  in  hie  preparations 
for  this  design,  of  which  everything  promised  a  glorioiu 
result. 

His  antagonist  the  satrap  Tithraustes,  on  finding  him- 
self unable  to  cope  with  him  iu  the  field,  had  recourse  to 
the  expedient  of  sending  a  aum  of  money  into  Greece,  for 
dtstnbutiott  among  the  loading  individuaSa  of  the  different 
states,  with  a  view  of  induaingthem  to  stir  up  a  war  against 
Sparta  at  home.  The  aupremaey  which  Sparta  had  so  long 
enjoyed  had  not  been  exeroiaed  wiUt  moderation  or  discre- 
tion, and  consequently  the  Persian  agents  soon  succeeded 
ffi  raising  a  oonfederacv  against  her,  which  included  amongst 
its  members  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Athens.  War  first 
broke  out  between  Thebes  and  Sparta ;  and  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, having  invaded  BflBOtja,  were  defeated  at  Haliartus, 
B.C.  395.  witli  the  loss  of  their  general  Lysander,  who  was 
slain  under  the  walla.  Pantanias,  the  Spartan  king,  had  has- 
tened to  their  relief  but  b»  arrived  too  late^  and  was  obliged 


to  nbmit  to  an  ignominiona  truce.  Ageailaua  was  t1ira» 
fore  summoned  home  by  the  ephors.  and  had  the  patriot- 
ism and  fortitude  to  obey  their  call.  But  before  he  arrived 
another  engagement  was  fought,  'the  great  battle,'  that  of 
Corinth  (B.C.  394),  in  which  the  LacedioDiunians  gained  the 
victoty  with  a  very  trifling  loss.  Bui  the  Athenians  bad  by 
thia  time  re-established  their  navy  under  Coiion,  and  the 
victory  of  Gorinih  was  counierbalanced  by  a  naval  defeat 
off  Cnidus.  An  army  of  the  confederates  was  again  aa- 
sembled  on  the  plain  of  Corunea,  where  Agesilaus  met 
them  on  his  march  homewards,  and  completely  defeated 
them.  This  however  did  not  finish  the  Corinthian  war  as 
it  was  called ;  it  continued  to  be  waged  for  several  years  by 
incursions  and  irregular  expeditions,  in  one  of  which  a 
Lacedemonian  brigade  of  heavy-armed  infantry,  the  mora, 
was  defeated  by  the  light-armed  targeteers  of  Iphicrales,  an 
Athenian  general  This,  which  was  an  unheard-of  event  in 
Greece,  produced  the  greatest  alarm  at  Sparta,  and  corre- 
sponding exultation  among  her  enemies,  alihough  her  loss 
amounted  to  only  250  men.  Insignificant  as  this  loss 
may  aeem,  the  moral  effect  of  it  was  very  great ;  it  broke 
the  charm  of  the  Spartan  name,  and  taught  the  confede- 
rates that  the  Spartan  bea^armed  troops  were  not  invin- 
cible. Reverses  of  this  kind,  coupled  with  the  successes  of 
the  Atheniana  in  the  iBgean,  and  the  descents  on  the 
Laconian  coasts  by  Conon  and  Pharnabaxus,  disposed  the 
Spartans  to  peace,  which  was  at  last  negotiated  in  the 
e^hth  year  of  the  war,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Persian 
king,  whose  interferenee  the  Lacedemonians  had  the 
addresa  to  secure  in  their  favour.  The  convention  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidos  (B.C.  387) 
and  was  highly  favourable  to  Sparta. 

To  avoid  a  break  in  the  narrative  we  have  hitherto  omit- 
ted giving  any  account  of  a  conspiracy,  the  first  known  at 
Sparta,  which  was  formed  and  detected  in  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Agesilaus.  The  author  of  it  was  a  Spartan  citizen 
called  Cinadon  :  his  design  was  to  overthrow  the  constitution 
as  it  then  existed,  and  he  calculated  upon  the  aid  of  the 
Helots  and  unprivileged  classes  for  carrying  his  schemes  into 
effect.  To  understand  the  motives  which  seem  to  have 
prompted  Cinidon  to  this  step,  we  must  observe  that  the 
Spartan  eitisens  were  divided  into  two  classes;  the  mem- 
bers of  one  of  which  wen  called  '  equals'  or  peers.  They 
constituted  the  smaller  division,  and  enjoyed  considerable 
privileges  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  Cinadun  was 
a  man  of  spirit,  unable  to  brook  his  exclusion  from  the 
higher  class,  and  therefore  dissatisfied  with  his  position. 
Hence  the  conspiracy  which  he  planned ;  and  which,  though 
crushed  in  its  germ  by  the  promptitude  of  the  ephors,  was 
nigh  involving  the  state  in  a  bloody  war,  and  showed  the 
unsoundness  of  its  whole  system. 

The  peace  of  Antalcidas  was,  as  we  have  obser\'ed,  highly 
favourable  to  Sparta.  All  the  Greek  states  were  declared 
to  be  independent,  a  provision  which  detached  the  Boeotian 
towns  from  Thebes,  hut  did  not  oblige  Sparta  to  surrender 
her  control  over  her  Laconian  and  Messenian  dependen- 
cies, OS  she  was  constituted  interpreter  of  the  treaty, 
and  was  backed  by  the  power  of  Persia  in  her  exposition 
of  it. 

An  Argive  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Corinth,  and 
Spartan  influence  restored  there  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
power  of  Sparta  was  more  completely  established  by  the 
peuce  than  by  the  arrangements  which  terminated  the 
Peloponuesian  war.  The  first  use  Sparta  made  of  the  ad- 
vantages she  had  gained  was  to  make  an  unprovoked  attack 
upon  the  people  of  Mantinea,  a  trure  of  thirty  years  with 
that  city  having  just  expired.  The  charge  laid  against 
them  was  that  they  had  failed  in  their  duty  as  allies  in  the 
late  war ;  but  one  powerful  motive  which  actuated  Sparta 
was  the  dislike  of  their  democratic  form' of  government. 
The  city  was  taken,  and  the  inhabitants  distributed  into 
four  country  towns,  so  as  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Uie 
aristocratic  party,  which  was  powerful  and  supported  by 
Sparta  (385  b.C.>  Three  years  after  this  she  was  engaged 
in  more  distant  operations.  The  cities  of  Acanthus  and 
Apollonia  in  Chalcidice  solicited  her  aid  against  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Olynthns,  representing  that  the  latter  city  was 
likely  to  become  a  formidable  rival,  and  was  already  prepar- 
ing to  ally  itself  with  Thebes  and  Athens.  The  fears  and 
jealousy  of  Sparta  were  roused,  and  she  deiermined  to  send 
troops  against  Olynthua.  One  division  of  the  force! 
marched  by  Thebes  (under  Phoebidas)  and  encamped  near 
tha  wdli,  under  the  pretext  of  obtaining  a  reinforcement, 
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but  probably  with  a  different  motive.  At  any  rate,  an  offer 
Was  made  by  the  olif^arcbie  party  in  the  city  to  put  theni  in 
pos«e8sion  of  the  Cadmeia,  or  citadel,  and  thua  make  Thebes 
entirely  dependenton  Sparta.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and 
the  design  carried  into  execution,  nor  did  Sparta  hesitate  to 
proRt  by  the  unauthorised  act  of  her  general  although  he 
was  Rned  10,000  drachm*;  an  incident  which  shows  that 
the  old  1  egulation  about  money  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 
S  ill  she  did  not  restore  the '  Cadmeia,  hut  defended  its 
retention,  a  defence  in  which  Agesilaus  joined  on  the  ground 
of  expediency ;  thus  confirming  the  assertion  in  Thucydides,' 
that  '  uf  all  states  Sparta  moat  glaringly  showed  by  her 
conduct,  that  in  her  political  transactions  she  measured 
honour  by  inclination  and  justice  by  expediency.' 

The  war  against  Olynthus  lasted  four  yeara,  and  ended  in 
the  capture  of  the  city,  B.C.  379.  The  Spartans  were  now 
at  their  highest  point  of  power.  Olynthus  was  overthrown, 
BoFoiia  was  dependent,  Corinth  fiwndly,  Argos  reduced, 
and  Athens  without  allies.  But  a  change  came  upon  them ; 
and  ihey  suffered  a  deserved  retribution  for  their  flagrant 
violation  of  the  treaty  which  provided  for  the  independence 
of  the  states  of  Greece.  So  great  in  fact  was  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  reverses  by  which  she  was  afterward*  humbled, 
that  Xenopbon  recognised  in  them  the  band  of  a  retributive 
Providence,  exacting  vengeance  for  her  iniquity  at  Thebes. 
The  Cadmeia  was  soon  recovered  by  a  band  of  exiles  of  the 
democratical  party,  and  the  Lacedsemonians  were  entirely 
expelled  from  the  city;  and  shortly  afterwards,  by  an  in- 
trigue of  the  Theban  Pelopidas,  and  through  an  indiscreet 
aggiessionof  the  Spartan  general  Sphodrias,  Athens  was 
prevailed  upon  to  ally  herself  with  Thebes  against  Sparta 
(B.C.  379).  HusUlilies  were  carried  on  for  hIx  or  beven  years, 
during  which  Sparta  made  several  expeditions  into  Boeotia, 
and  greatly  distressed  Thebes  by  ravaging  and  plundering 
its  territory.  In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians  were  victori- 
ona  at  sea  under  Chabrias,  off  Naxus  (b  c.  376) ;  but  tfaev 
ioon  became  tired  of  their  alliance  with  a  new  friend, 
and  concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  Sparta  (b.c.  374),  and 
by  virtue  of  which  their  fleet,  then  under  Timutheus,  was 
called  home.  This  general  however,  as  he  was  returning, 
restored  to  their  country  some  Zacynthian  exiles,  an  act 
which  the  Spartans  precipitaiely  voted  to  be  a  wrong,  and 
that  it  should  be  redressed  by  arms ;  avoie  the  more  unjust, 
as  Sparta  had  been  relieved'  from  tne  pi«BSure  of  the  war, 
and  Athens  had  broken  up  her  Heat,  not  «onsciou*  of 
any  intentional  wrong.  Ihe  result  was  what  was  called 
'  the  second  or  after  war;'  but  friendly  relations  were  soon 
re-established  (B.C.  371)>  oncl  *  treaty  made  from  which 
Thebes  was  excluded,  as  she  would  not  consent  to  one  of  its 
stipulations,  awording  to  which  every  state  of  Greece  was  to 
be  independent;  to  which  Sparta  agreed,  relying  on  the 
antient  connection  between  herself  and  the  otner  states 
of  Peloponnesus  for  the  continuance  of  her  supremacy  over 
them.  Thebes  however  refused  to  surrender  her  sovereignty 
over  the  cities  of  Bceotia,  and  Sparta  gladly  availed  herself 
of  the  refusal,  as  a  sufficient  reason  fur  ordering  an  army, 
then  in  Phocis,  under  Cleomhroius,  to  invade  Boeotia ;  in 
direct  contravention  ef  the  treaty,  which  provided 'that  all 
armies  should  be  forthwith  disbanded.  The  Spartans  met 
the  Theban  forces,  commanded  by  Pelopidas  and  Eparai- 
nondas,  on  the  plain  of  Leuclra.  To  their  astonishment 
and  surprise,  they  were  utterly  defeated  in  a  regular  pitched 
battle,  by  inferior  numbers,  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in 
the  previous  history  of  Sparta  (bx.  371).  The  batti*  was 
most  decisive,  and  ftom  it  we  may  date  the  decline  of  the 
Spartan  power:  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the 
news  of  the  defeat  was  received  at  Sparta,  as  it  gives  us 
tome  insight  into  (heir  national  character,  and  shows  the 
still  continuing  power  of  the  institutions  of  I^-curgus.  The 
Spartans  were  then  solemnising  a  great  festival  in  their 
theatre,  and  a  chorus  was  exhibiting.  Still  the  ephors  did 
not  allow  any  interruption  of  it ;  they  only  communicated 
the  names  of  the  slain  to  their  kinsfolk,  and  ordered  the 
women  to  abstain  from  the  usual  mourning.  The  next  day, 
the  friends  of  the  slain  went  about  with  cheerful  counte- 
nances, and  the  only  signs  of  sorrow  and  shame  were  shown 
oy  the  relatives  of  the  survivors.  Still  with  all  this  show  of 
unconcern,  deep  despondency  was  really  caused  by  the  defeat. 
The  inHuence  of  Sparta  over  her  dependencies  was  shaken ; 
Ihe  people  of  Mantinea  again  assembled,  ajiainst  her  wishes, 
in  one  furiiBed  city,  which  they  called  Megalopolis,  and 
btablit.hed  a  democratie  government.  The  Thebans  ia- 
aded  Laconia,  und*r  Bpaminondat,  to  Mp  tbam    wtd 


advanced  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  uit- 
walled  capital,  burning  and  pillaging,  till  it  was  filled  with 
the  utmost  constemstion,  wnicb  was  increased  by  the  dis- 
affection prevalent  amongst  the  subject  classes.  For  the 
first  lime,  the  women  of  Sparta  saw  fires  kindled  by  an 
enemy ;  and  bat  for  the  rigilance  and  energy  of  Agesilaus, 
the  city  would  have  been  taken.  The  whole  plain  of  the 
Eurotas,  as  far  as  the  sea-coast,  was  devastated;  but  ibis 
was  not  the  greatest  injury  inflicted  upon  the  Spartans. 
The  Theban  general  collected  together  the  expatriated  Mea- 
senians,  and  restored  them  to  tbeir  fatherland,  thus  esta- 
blishing a  permanent  enemy  close  to  Sparta  (b.c.  367),  and 
depriving  many  of  her  citisens  of  the  greatest  part  of  iheir 
property.  But  this  was  not  his  last  expedition  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus; he  undertook  no  less  than  four;  in  the  last  of 
which  be  nearly  surprised  and  took  Sparta  in  the  absence  of 
Agesilaus.  He  then  resolved-on  a  general  engagement,  and 
met  the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  amongst  whom  were  ihe 
Athenians,  at  Mantinea.  His  army  was  victoriouH,  but  he 
himself  was  slain;  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  fell  with 
him  (Bx.  362) ;  and  Xenophon  observes  that  greater  con- 
fusion prevailed  in  Greece  after  the  battle  than  before. 
Still  one  result  flowed  from  ii,  the  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Messenia  by  the  allies  of  Sparta,  in  which 
she  refused  to  acquiesce,  and  was  consequently  excluded 
fiom  a  treaty  to  which  the  other  belligerAil  parties  agreed 
(B.C.  361).     . 

From  this  time  Sparta  ceases  to  appear  in  history  as  oat 
of  the  leading  states  of  Greece ;  but  although  she  lost  all 
chance  of  recovering  her  former  position,  she  bad  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  neither  Thebes  nor  any  other  city  able  to 
take  her  place.  Another  power  soon  assumed  the  control  in 
Grecian  affairs,  and  when  the  Spartans  attempted  to  enforce 
their  claim  to  Meesenia,  we  find  Philip  of  Macedon  op- 
posing their  pretensions,  and  supporting  the  independence 
of  that  country.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  (b-c.  338),  he 
invaded  Laconia,  and,  according  to  Pol)  bins  (ix.,  28),  obliged 
her  to  surrender  several  small  districts  to  the  Arrives, 
Arcadians,  and  Messenians.  In  .the  reign  of  Alexander, 
and  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  Eastern  conquests,  the 
Spartans  made  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Macedonian 
empire,  but  they  were  defeated  by  Antipater,  Alexander's 
lieutenant,  and  Agis,  their  king  and  commander,  was  slain, 
BC.  331.  (Diod.  SicuU  xviL ;  Thirlwall,  HitL  of  Greece, 
vol.  VL,  p.  257.)  In  the  contests  which  divided  Greece 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Demetrius,  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  was  at  war  with  the  Spartana,  and  victonous  over 
them  in  two  engagements.  Their  next  assailant  was  Pyr- 
rhus  (B.C.  26H),  against  whom  ihey  made  a  gallant  defeiu-e, 
assisted  and  animated  by  the  women,  whose  spirit  saved 
the  city  from  capture.  At  that  time  it  was  walled.  Aflw 
that  event  we  hear  little  of  Sparta  till  the  reigns  of  Agis  lU. 
and  Cleomenes  (rc.  240).  The  institutions  of  L^-curgos, 
though  existing  in  name,  were  then  no  longer  of  any  force 
at  Sparta.  The  regulation  by  which  every  bead  of  a  family 
was  ensured  the  possession  of  a  plot  of  land  .bad  been 
repealed.  The  number  of  Spartan  citisens  was  considerably 
reduced,  and  a  great  accumulation  of  property  waa  vesied 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  people,  many  of  whom  were  females. 
Agis  and  his  friends  wished  to  return  to  the  original  coo- 
stitution,  and  the  mode  of  life  of  former  times.  He  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  carry  out  his  views  (b£.  240).  being  mur- 
dered in  prison  at  the  instigation  of  the  ephors,  who  bad 
now  monopolised  almost  all  authority  in  the  state.  In  B.C. 
236,  Cleomenes  III.  ascended  the  tluone,  and  by  atratagem 
and  force  sueceeded  in  the  attempt  in  which  Agis  bad 
failed ;  a  general  division  and  re-distribution  of  property 
took  place :  some  of  the  Perioeci  were  adopted  amongst  lbs 
Spartan  citizens ;  the  old  mode  of  education  and  the  public 
meala  were  resumed ;  the  ephors  put  to  death,  and  tbeir 
office  abolished.  Cleomenea  also  defbated  the  troops  of  ibe 
Aehnan  league  in  several  engagements,  and  had  oonquertd 
a  great  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  when  Aratua,  the  atrate- 
gus  or  general  of  the  Achaans,  summoned  Antigooui 
Doson  ttom  Macedonia  to  oppose  his  progress.  The  Mace 
donians  and  Spartans  met  at  Sellasia,  on  the  borders  of 
Laconia,  and  after  a  hard-fought  and  decisive  battle  Anti 
gonus  was  victorious.  He  then  marched  to  Sparta,  and 
restored  the  former  state  of  things.  Cleomenes  fled  m 
Kgvpt 

Pausanias  (uL,  6,  S)  observes  of  him,  that  he  was  the  las' 
of  the  Agida,  and  shortly  afterward^  the  nTereigniy  wm 
•old  bv  the  qibon  to  Lyeurgus,  who  waa  not  wren  a  Han 
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•leid.    He  sided  with  the  Aetoliani  in  the  confederate  or 

'  Mietal  war  between  them  and  the  Acbaeans.  (Polyb.,  iv.,  2.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  Macbanidas,  who  is  called  a  tyrant, 
and  was  conquered  and  slain  by  Philoptsmen,  the  general 
of  the  Achtaans.  (Livy,  xxviii^  5.)  Nabia,  the  last  of  these 
usurpers,  resisted  the  Achieana  and  Romans,  who  had  now 
appeared  in  Greece,  but  wa»  eventually  assassinated,  b.c. 
198.  Shortly  afterwards  Laconia  was  invaded  by  the 
Achsans,  and  as  they  were  superior  in  force,  the  Spartans 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  tneir  orders  to  destroy  their 
walls,  to  abolish  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and  to  join 
the  Aohsean  league.  The  Roman  senate  however  after- 
wards decreed  that  the  walls  should  be  rebuilt,  and  that  the 
Lacedamonians  should  no  longer  be  included  in  the  Achcean 
confederacy  (B.C.  148). 

After  the  capture  of  Corinth  (b.c.  146)  all  Greece  was 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  but  the  inhabitants  of  Laco- 
nia, we  are  told  by  Strabo  (viii.,  p.  366),  enjoyed  more 
freedom  than  the  other  statest  being  treated  not. so  mudi 
like  subjects  as  allies. 

Some  of  the  old  provincial  town*  around  Sparta  were 
honoured  by  Augwtus  with  the  title  of  Bleuthero-Lacones, 
or  free  Laiconiaiis,  and  released  from  all  dependence  upon 
Sparta. 

The  colonies  of  Sparta  were  but  few.  The  principal  were 
— >the  island  of  Calliste  or  Tbera,  Cnidos,  and  Tarentum. 
(Hemd.,  i.  66 ;  vi.,  S2-S9 ;  Xenophon,  De  Bepub.  Lticon. ; 
Pausanias,  Lacottica;  Tbirlwall,  Hitt.  qf  Gretee,  caps.  viii. 
BUd  ix. :  Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  iii.,  Laconior 
SPA^RTACUS.  rGLADiATOSs.] 
8PARTAL1TE.    [Zinc.] 

SPARTIA'NUS.  2BL1US.  [Avousta  Historia.] 
8PARTUM,  a  name  applied  by  tlie  Romans  to  the  plant 
nuch  used  by  them  for  cordage.  It  is  fully  described  by 
Pliny  (iV.  H.,  xix.  2),  who  says  that  it  had  not  been  noticed 
by  Theophrastus,  and  that  it  is  a  herb  growing  of  itself 
wittiout  setting  or  sowing,  and  that  it  might  be  called  the 
ru^h  of  a  dry  and  lean  ground.  That  it  is  common  about 
Cwthago  Nova  (Carthagena),  and  that  whole  mouuaina  arc 
oversprmd  with  it.  When  pulled,  which  it  is  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, it  is  made  into  bundles,  afterwards  dried,  and  then 
•teeped  in  water,  a  process  which  is  repeated  two  or  three 
times;  also  that  no  cordage  was  considered  better  than  that 
of  this  plant  when  exposed  to  wet.  Authors  have  differed 
much  respecting  the  plant  intended ;  some  conceiving  that 
some  of  the  brooms  are  intended,  as  Sparttum  juneeum,  or 
Spanish  broom,  which  produces  a  fibrous  thread  of  which 
cloth  is  made ;  and  S.  monoepervtum,  which  is  found  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain  as  far  as  the  moving  sands  reach ;  its  twigs 
are  used  for  tying  bundles,  and  herbs  are  brought  to  market 
tied  together  with  them.  The  leaves  of  both  afford  food  fi>r 
sheep  and  goats.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  some  of  the 
grasses  are  intended,  which  grow  in  the  same  places  and 
are  usM  for  the  same  purposes,  as,  for  instance,  Ligeum 
Spariwn  and  Slipa  tenaeiuima,  both  of  which  are  called 
eeparto  by  the  Spaniards,  and  both  are  used  for  making 
ropes,  baskets,  nets,  and  for  filling  paillasses.  Both  have 
also  been  employed  in  making  a  kind  of  cloth,  and  the 
manufacture  of  this,  as  well  as  the  various  purposes  to  which 
these  grasses  are  applied  in  Spain,  was  introduced  some 
year*  since  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  a  consider- 
able commerce  of  exports  exists  from  Spain  to  the  south  of 

^  France  and  to  Italy,  where  etparto  is  employed  for  making 
baskets,  sacks,  cordage,  and  even  cables. 

SPASM  (fiom  the  Greek  araa^)  is  an  unhealthy,  in- 
voluntary, and  forcible  contraction  of  muscular  tissue.  The 
term  is  almost  synonymous  with  convulsion,  but  is  more 
generally  applied  than  that  word  is  to  the  unhealthy  painful 
contractions  of  the  heart,  intestines,  and  other  involuntary 
muscles. 

Nosologists  have  distinguished  spasms  into  clonic,   in 

,  which  the  muscular  contractions  alternate  rapidly  with  re- 
laxations (as  in  epilepsy),  and  tonic,  in  which  the  contracted 

,  fibres  remain  for  a  long  time  rigid,  as  in  tetanus ;  but  in 
nature  the  distinction  is  not  well  marked.    Spasm  has  also 

,  often  been  regarded  as  occurring  in  many  tissues,  in  which 
it  is  perhaps  not  possible,  sueh  as  the  small  blciod-vessels. 

1     In  the  present  day  its  occurrence  is  believed  to  be  limited 

j  to  the  muscles,  what  their  condition  is  when  a&eted  by 
spasm  is  not  precisely  known.  Very  generally  the  oontnc- 
tion  is  unnatural,  not  only  in  its  origin  and  itscontiniumce, 
but  in  its  extent ;  for  it  does  not  take  place  simultaneously, 

'     or  in  a  regular  succession,  in  each  part  of  the  muacle^  but, 

'  V.C.,  No.  1399. 


as  one  may  often  see  in  common  cramp,  it  affects  a  single 
portion  of  the  muscle,  drawing  it  up  into  a  hard  mass,  wtnla 
the  fibres  above  and  below  it  are  much  less  contracted,  or 
are  even  elongated. 

The  greater  number  of  spasms  seem  to  depend  on  an 
irritation  of  the  nervous  centres.  Sometimes  they  are  pro- 
duced bv  primary  disease  in  those  parts,  but  much  mora 
commonly  they  are  the  results  of  irritation  propagated  from 
some  disordered  organ  to  the  brain  or  spinal  chord,  and 
thence  rettected  through  the  motor  nerves  of  the  muscles 
in  which  the  spasm  occurs.  Hence  probably  the  ftetjuency 
and  the  aggravation  of  cramps,  and  other  more  important 
spasmodic  affections,  when  the  digestive  organs  are  dis- 
ordered, the  dependence  of  a  variety  of  spasms  or  convul- 
sions on  the  irritation  of  teething,  &c  Much  less  however 
is  known  of  the  nature  of  «pasm  in  general  than  of  the  best 
methods  of  treating  it,  and  of  the  effects  which  it  produces 
in  the  several  organs  which  it  affects.  These  are  treated 
of  in  the  articles  Angina  Pxctoius,  Antispasmodics, 
Asthma,  Colic,  Convolsions,  Epilbpct,  Hydrophobia, 
txtanus,  &c. 

SPATHB  (the  Greek  oro^).  This  term  is  applied  to 
the  sheathing  involucrum  of  many  plants.  It  is  seen  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  the  flowers  of  Palmaceee  and  Aracea, 
where,  during  the  flowering  of  the  plants,  it  embraces  the 
entire  inflorescence.  This  organ  is  considered  by  most 
botanists  to  be  a  modification  of  the  bract,  and  as  the  plants 
in  the  above  orders  have  no  corolla,  it  probably  performs  the 
function  of  the  ordinary  floral  envelopes.  Link  considers 
the  spathe  a  modification  of  the  petiole.  The  flowers  of  the 
Narcissus,  the  Snowdrop,  and  the  Iris  are  invested,  in  the 
early  periods  of  their  growth,  with  a  spathe  which  only  en- 
closes a  single  flower^ 

SPAVIN.    [HoMB.] 

SPAWN  is  a  term  frequently  used  in  gardening  to  indi- 
cate the  buds  or  branches  which  are  produced  fit>m  under- 
ground stems.  These,  firom  the  facility  with'  which  they 
form  roots  when  separated  from  the  parent  stem,  are  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  an  independent  existence,  and  on  this 
account  are  employed  as  a  means  of  propagating  many 
plants. 

Spawn  is  also  applied  to  the  white  fibrous  matter  which, 
shooting  through  earth,  dung,  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
&c.,  is  the  matriK  from  which  mushrooms  and  other  fungi 
are  produced.  It  is  generally  composed  of  small  white 
thready  fibres,  which  produce,  at  various  distances,  little 
white  knobs,  from  which  the  stem  and  cap  of  the  mush- 
room proceed.  This  matrix  or  spawn,  called  mycelium,  is 
in  fact  the  real  stem  of  the  musnrooro,  and  the  stipes  and 
pileus,  with  their  appendages,  are  the  inflorescence.  This 
spawn  IS  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  from  it 
the  growth  of  the  edible  mushroom  (Agaricu*  campestrit). 
It  is  introduced  into  beds  consisting  of  dung  and  earth, 
which  are  called  spawning  mushroom-beds.    [Mu.shkoom.] 

Mushroom-spawn  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  may  be  pro- 
cured at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  in  most  abundance  at 
the  end  of  summer  and  commencement  of  afltumn.  The 
positions  in  which  spawn  may  be  looked  for  in  greatest 
quantity  arein  places  where  horse-dung  has  been  collected  in 
any  quantity  and  remained  for  some  time,  as  in  dunghills, 
compost-heaps,  old  melon  or  cucumber  hot-beds,  horse-mill 
tracks,  stable-yards,  &c  In  these  situations,  the  spawn  is 
found  adhering  to  lumps  of  dung  and  earth,  which  should 
be  placed  eutire  in  the  beds  for  the  growth  of  the  mush- 
room. It  may  also  be  obtained  from  meadows  and  pastures, 
from  spots  where  the  mushroom  is  found  growing. 

SPEAKING-TRUMPET.  The  occasions)  use  of  in- 
struments for  enabling  the  human  voice  to  be  heard  at  a 
great  distance  may  be  traced  back  to  a  period  long  prior  to 
the  tera  of  their  general  adoption ;  but  it  is  often  difficult 
to  ascertain  how  far  such  contrivances  bear  the  character  of 
speaking-trumpets,  for  strengthening  and  conducting  the 
«ound  to  a  distance;  or  that  of  hearing-trumpets,  by  which 
the  sound  is  collected  and  conveyed  to  the  ear.  Ir>  some 
cases  also,  in  which  the  relations  of  early  writers  have  been 
supposed  to  indicate  the  use  of  something  like  speaking- 
trumpets,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  instruments  referred 
to  were  used  for  transmitting  articulate  sounds,  or  whe- 
ther they  were  merely  wind-instruments  of  extraordinary 
power. 

Beokmann  (.Hi»t.'<f  Invention*,  ^e^  vol.  i.)  alludes  to 
the  monstrous  trumpets  of  the  antient  Chinese,  as  referred 
to  in  •  French  work  published  by  Renaudot  in  1 7 1 8,  entitled 
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AneiennM  Relationt  des  Indes  et  de  la  Chine,  de  deux 
voyageurs  Mahometan!,  qui  y  allirent  dans  le  neuviime 
gi^le,'  as  if  they  were  used  for  the  communication  of  arti- 
culate sounds ;  but  we  find  nothing  in  the  passage  referred 
to  (p.  25  of  the  French  work)  to  justify  such  a  supposition. 
Even  Beckmann  himself,  while  he  describes  them  as  '  in- 
struments by  which  words  could  not  only  be  heard  at  the 
greatest  distance  possible,  but  could  also  be  understood,'  ob- 
serves, in  a  note,  that  they  are  '  improperly  called  speaking- 
trumpets'  by  Haller,  in  his  '  Eleraenta  PbysiologitB,'  vol.  v. 
Some  have  considered  the  great  horn  desoribed  in  an  old 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library  as  having  been  used  by 
Alexander  the  Great  to  assemble  his  army,  to  be  the  (ddest 
speaking-trumpet  on  record;  but  Beckmann  conceives  that 
it  has  received  that  name  without  sufficient  evidence,  since 
the  description  does  not  expressly. say  that  Alexander  *poke 
through  the  horn ;  and  the  book  itself,  which  is  entitled 
'  Arlfitoielis  Secretum  Secretorum  ad  Alexandrum  Magnum,' 
is  certainly  not  the  production  of  Aristotle,  though  probably 
yery  old.         v 

The  credit  of  the  invention  of  the  modern  speaking-trum- 
pet has  been  warmly  contested  by  the  partisans  of  Sir 
Samuel  Morland  and  Athanasius  Kircher.  The  claim  of 
the  former  is  supported  by  a  pamphlet  which  he  published 
in  1671,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given  under  MoK- 
LAND,  Sir  SAinrBL,  vol.  xv.,  p.  408.  The  title  of  the  copy 
which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum 
differs  fi-om  that  given  as  above,  being  'Tuba  Sientoro- 
Phoniea,  an  instrument  of  excellent  use,  as  well  at  sea 
■•  at  land,  invented  and  variously  experimented  in  the 
year  1670.'  The  title-page  also  says, '  The  instruments  (or 
speaking-trumpets)  of  all  sizes'and  dimensions  are  made 
and  sola  by  Mr.  Simon  Beat,  one  of  his  Majesties  Trump*., 
in  Suffolk  Street.'  As  stated  in  the  article  above  referred  to, 
Morland's  first  speaking-trumpet  was  of  glass,  and  only  two 
feet  eight  inches  long;  it  was  two  inches  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter at  the  small  end,  and  increased  very  gradually  In 
■iie  to  near  the  other  end,  where  it  suddenly  enlarged,  like 
the  mouth  of  an  ordinary  trumpet,  to  eleven  inches  diame- 
ter. The  next  he  made  was  of  brass,  about  four  feet  and  a 
half  long,  twelve  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large  end,  and 
only  two  inches  at  the  small  end,  to  which  was  affixed  a 
mouth-piece, '  made  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  bellows,' 
to  move  with  the  mouth,  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  breath.  This  was  tried  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
Tendered  the  voice  audible  at  a  distance  of  near  half  a  mile. 
The  third  instrument  was  of  copper,  reeurved  in  the  form 
of  a  common  trumpet  Its  total  length  was  sixteen  feet 
eight  inches,  the  lai^e  end  nineteen,  and  the  small  end  two 
inches  in  diameter.  With  this  the  voice  was  heard  about 
a  mile  and  a  half.  Morland  made  another  of  the  same 
form,  still  larger,  and  two  others  of  the  straight'  form,  and 
Ave  feet  and  a  half  long.  With  the  latter  a  man  could 
make  himself  heard  a  mile  and  a  half;  and  with  one  of  the 
largest  trumpets,  tried  at  Deal  Castle,  the  voice  was  con- 
ducted a  dis(ance  of  between  two  and  thi««  miles  over  the 
■ea. 

In  1679,  when  Morland's  invention  had  attracted  much 
attention  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in  England,  Kircher, 
in  the  preface  to  his  '  Phonurgia,'  claimed  the  invention  for 
himself,  and  intimated  that  he  had  published  a  description 
of  the  speaking-trumpet  several  years  before  the  appearance 
of  Morland's  pamphlet.  His  claim  does  not  however  ap- 
pear to  be  very  well  supported,  since,  according  to  Beckmann, 
the  '  Ars  Magna  Lucis  et  Umbrie'  of  Kireber,  which  seems 
to  have  been  first  published  about  1643,  contains  only  an 
account  of  Alexanner's  horn,  and  of  a  tube,  of  which  one 
end  was  to  he  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
other  to  the  ear  of  the  listener.  His  '  Musurgia,'  printed 
in  1650,  affords  little  more  evidence  in  his  fovour,  being 
only  a  description  of  a  kind  of  funnel  by  which  the 
voice  of  persons  near  the  large  end  might  be  conducted  to 
the  small  end.  Such  a  funnel,  which  seems  rather  like  a 
large  hearing-trumpet  than  a  speaking-trumpet,  he  had, 
according  to  his  '  Phonurgia,'  constructed  as  early  as  1649, 
in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Rome.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  justice  of  his  claim  as  its  inventor,  Kircher  tried  a  pro- 
per speaking-trumpet  in  or  about  1673.  For  further  infor- 
mation on  this  question,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Beck- 
mann. 

The  aRtion  of  the  speaking-trumpet  ha»  been  varionsly 
explained  by  different  writers;  but  itii  efficiency  has  been 
most  commonly  attributed  to  the  repeated  relleolion  of  the 


sound  from  side  to  tide  in  passing  threagb  it,  and  its  ulti- 
mate reflection  from  the  mouth  of  the  trumpet,  in  such  a 
way  as  either  to  collect  the  rays  of  sound  into  a  foeus  at  a 
distance,  or  to  project  them  forward  in  parallel  lines,  instead 
of  allowing  them  to  diverge  in  all  directions.  The  annexed 
diagram.  Fig.  I,  illuattates  this  theory,  of  wbieli  there  are 


many  modifleations,  some  of  them  founded  on  the  inppo- 
sition  of  a  very  elose  analogy  between  the  motion  of  aouad 
and  that  of  light.  These  have  given  rise  to  many  auggei- 
tions  respecting  the  best  form  and  degree  of  eurvature  of 
the  sides  of  the  trumpet.  Some  writ«rs  roeommend  a 
simple  cone,  the  mouth-piece  being  at  the  apex :  these 
explain  the  motion  of  the  rays  of  sound'  on  the  principle 
shown  in  Fig,  2,  in  which,  as  m  tha  former  diagram,  the 
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dotted  lines  represent  the  rays.  In  Professor  Leslie's '  Ex- 
perimental Inquiry  into  the  Natnra  and  Propagation  uf 
Heat,'  and  in  the  article  '  Acousticia,'  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  '  Encyclopedia  Britannica,'  written,  we  believe,  by  the 
aatne  author,  the  action  of  the  speaking-trumpet  is  ex- 
plained In  a  different  way.  '  Its  performance,'  observes  th« 
Professor,  •  does  certainly  not  depend  upon  any  supposed 
repercussion  of  sound;  repeated  eehoes  might  divide,  but 
could  not  augment  the  quantity  of  impulse.'  He  further 
conceives  that  the  instrument  has  no  peculiar  power  of 
transmitting  sound  in  any  particular  direction,  and  accounts 
for  its  effect  as  follows :—' The  tube,  by  its  length  an  I 
narrowness,  detains  the  efflux  of  air,  and  has  the  same 
effect  as  if  it  diminished  the  volubility  of  that  fluid,  or  in- 
creased its  density.'  '  The  organs  of  articulation,'  be  con- 
tinues, '  strike  with  concentrated  force ;  and  the  pulses,  so 
vigorously  thus  excited,  are,  from  the  refleetei  form  of  ibe 
aperture,  finally  enabled  to  escape,  and  to  spread  themselves 
along  the  atmosphere.'  The  experiments  of  Hassenfratx,  a 
French  philosopher,  are  cited  in  support  of  this  theory.  He 
tried  the  power  of  a  speaking-trumpet  by  measuring  the 
distance  at  which  the  ticking  of  a  watch  could  be  heard 
through  it,  and  found  the  effect  the  same,  whctlier  the 
metal  tube  were  used  simply,  or  wrapped  round  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  vibration.  It  was  also  heard  at  the  saoK 
distance  when  the  inner  surface  was  lined  with  linen  or 
woollen  cioth  to  diminish  reflection,  and  the  range  of  a  cy- 
lindrical trumpet  was  the  same  as  that  of  a  conical  one. 

SPEARMINT.    [Mbntha  Vimdis.] 

SPE'CIES.    [Qbnus.1 

SPECIES.  This  word  is  used  in  mathematics,  or  rather 
has  been  used,  in  two  different  senses.  In  the  first  place, 
by  Euclid,  who  means  by  figures  of  the  same  species  thosf 
which  have  the  same  form,  whatever  may  be  their  siie. 
Thus,  in  the  Data,  when  the  form  of  a  figure  is  given,  be 
designates  it  as  given  in  species  (ry  diu  Sti»/it»ov}.  Tin 
word  species  is  here  used  in  its  primitive  sense  of  c^nptv- 
anee. 

But  the  term  was  again  used  by  Vieta  in  its  logical  sense. 
as  opposed  to  individual,  in  designating  the  algebraical  Do- 
tation which  he  first  distinctly  proposed.  Lavryera  were  ir. 
the  habit  of  describing  general  cases  by  using  individual 
names,  as  Caius  or  Julius,  to  signify  any  person  concerned, 
which  they  termed  description  by  species.  Vieta  borrowed 
the  word  to  signify  the  use  of  letters  to  stand  for  numbers, 
when  such  letters  were  used  to  designate  members  gene- 
rally, without  reference  to  any  one  in  particular.  The  1^ 
gisties  (a  common  terra  for  the  science  of  calculation)  thus 
introduced  he  called  *peeiou$,  and  his  first  tract  on  the 
simple  operations  of  algebra  is  headed  'I>e  Logistic^  Spe- 
ciosft.'  Hence,  for  some  time,  the  languajce  of  aWbra  vai 
called  the  speeious  notatioR. 
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8PECIS8  OF  PLANT&  All  the  MdWidtMl  forma  of 
plants,  M  well  m  •nimals,  ihat  ooeur  or  the  globe,  mar  be 
collected  into  groupi  reiembliiig  each  other,  and  these 
groups  are  called  tpgeiti.  A  speeiei  has  been  detned  to 
be  '  a  eombiiialion  of  individiiau  alike  in  all  tbeir  pwrti ;' 
'  a  systematic  combination  of  homa)(eiieoua  individuals;'  'a 
collection  of  individuals  which  will  breed  together  and  pro- 
duce fertile  offspring.'  DeCandolle  ttyn,  a  speeiea  it  'a 
collection  of  all  the  individuals  which  reaemMe  each  ether 
more  than  ihej  renemble  anything  else,  which  can  by  mu- 
tuul  fecundation  produce  fertile  individuals ;  and  which  re- 
produce tbenaselres,  by  generation,  in  siMsh  a  manner  that 
we  maj  frum  analogy  suppose  them  all  sprung  from  one 
single  individual.'  However  clear  such  a  definition  laay 
be,  it  would  assist  a  botani)>t  only  in  a  very  limited  degree 
in  deiarmining  whether  a  new  plant  should  be  looked  npon 
at  a  new  species.  If  there  were  perfeet  strnctwal  identity 
between  two  individuals  of  the  same  speeies,  or  if  we  could 
ascertain,  on  the  physiological  groond,  that  the  individua'is 
after  fecundation  reproduced  similar  individualt,  it  would 
then  be  ■  more  easy  task.  But  perfect  struetutal  identity 
does  not  exist,  and  the  physiological  test  eannot  l>e  always  ap- 
plied, and  henee  the  difficulty  of  determining  what  is  really 
a  species.  From  this  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  the 
existence  of  species  altogether,  and  assert  that  the  suppoaed 
distinctions  between  plants  are  altogether  arbitrary  and 
imaginary.  This  notion  is  however  altogether  upeet  by  the 
well-known  fact  of  plants  maintaining  for  centuries  tbesame 
structural  ebaracters. 

However  much  it  may  be  regretted  on  aeeount  of  the 
vexatious  multiplication  of  species,  that  some  fixed  rules 
cannot  be  laid  down  for  their  formation,  it  does  not  appear 
at  present  that  anything  more  than  general  rules  can  be 
given,  and  that  much  must  depend  on  the  judgment  and 
experience  of  the  observer. 

As  a  general  rule  species  are  not  distingiiished  by  diflei^ 
encea  in  the  .interna!  organization,  such  differences  being 
left  for  the  higher  divisions  into  genera,  orders,  and  classes ; 
but  upon  those  superficial  Bi>d  external  differenees  which 
are  independent  of  internal  struetare.  Of  these  may  be 
named  duration,  dimension,  surface,  form,  division,  nume- 
rical proportion,  colour.  The  value  of  each  of  these  points 
varies  according  to  circumstances,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  observer  will  be  the  skill  with  which  he 
seleets  them  for  distinguishing  species.  The  dwratiim  of  a 
plant  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  as  in  no  instance  do  we 
find,  unless  firom  change  of  climate,  plants  of  the  same 
species  differing  in  being  annual,  biennial,  &e.  Dinuntkm 
is  rarely  of  any  importatiee,  mid  should  only  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  extreme  casts.  Differences  of  $itiffae»,  de- 
pending on  structural  peeuKarities,  are  of  importance; 
smoothness,  roughness  ftom  teberelas,  and  the  existence  of 
stinging  hairs  and  prickles,  are  points  of  valne.  Ttte  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  lymphetie  hairs  on  the  surlUee  ef  leaves 
is  a  point  that  may  mostly  be  disregarded ;  they  are  of  more 
importance  on  other  parts;  The  Jbrm  of  parts  is  only  of 
importance  when  it  is  th*  consequence  of  anatomical  dif- 
ferenees, that  is  to  say,  the  arrangement  of  the  veiiMS  &e. 
The  divition  of  organs  is  not  of  much  importance  where  it 
depends  on  the  degree  of  the  laceration  of  the  paretxtbyma. 
The  union  or  non-union  of  esntiguous  organs,  as  the  parts  of 
the  calyx,  corolla,  &e.,  is  of  the  greatest  value,  being  mostly 
uniform  in  all  the  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  nu- 
merical proportion  of  the  parts  of  a  plant  is  of  value  in  pro- 
portion to  the  small  number  of  parts  or  organs;  the  greater 
the  number,  lite  mere  subject  it  is  to  variation.  Differences 
in  colour  are  little  to  be  rehed  on ;  the  same  may  be  said  ol 
odour  and  taste;  as  all  these  propertira are  liable  te  wndereo 
change  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the'  eirenmstance*  of  the 
plant. 

Those  departures  fiwm  identity  of  alractnre,  vrhkih  are 
considered  insufficient  to  coBstitnte  a  species,  are  caMod 
varietiet,  ar\d  the  points  of  structure  that  should  eenstitute 
a  species  or  variety  is  frequently  a  matter  of  dillbrence,  and 
it  is  uo  unfrequent  thing  for  one  antlwr  to  reduce  the  species 
of  another  to  mere  varieties.  Thus  Borrer  has  made  71 
species  of  Salix,  but  Koch  has  reduced  them  to  39,  and 
numerous  examples  eould  be  cited.  A  careful  attention  to 
the  inSuence  of  climate,  soil,  elevation,  &e.  en  species, 
would  save  much  trouble  and  vexation  on  this  point  De 
Candolle  has  elegantly  summed  Dp  the  inBuence  of  these 
agents  en  plants.  *  Let  ns  suppose,'  he  says, '  what  retliy 
happensk  that  the  seeds  of  plasm  ass  seatteied  at  Iward 


over  tke  tmrtaee  of  the  earth ;  or,  to  speak  more  oorractly, 
by  causes  that  have  bo  necessary  connection  with  the  ex- 
istence of  those  plants ;  suoh  seeds  will  find  themselves  in 
on  infinite  variety  of  situations ;  some  which  have  fallen  in 
soil  that  is  too  tenacious  or  too  loose,  too  dry  or  too  wot,  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  do  not  grow,  and  are  soon  destroyed.    But 
between  these  extremes  some  will  succeed,  although  it  may 
be  under  very  different  circumstances.    Thus,  for  instance, 
if  the  place  has  not  light  enough,  the  plant  will   be  half 
blanche'),  which  will  he  indicaled  by  its  paleness  and  feeble- 
ness, or  by  being  spotted,  or  by  the  diminution  or  even  loss  of 
its  hairs ;  if  the  light  is  too  bright,  the  plant  will  be  stron  ger, 
smaller,  more  deeply  coloured,  harder,  and  more  velvety 
than  usual.    Temperature  also  exercises  some  influence, 
tbouirh  in  a  less  degree;  in  a  cold  climate  the  same  plants 
are  smaller  and  weaker  than  ordinary ;   the  colour  of  the 
flowers  and  fruits  is  paler,  the  wood  worse  ripened,  their 
leaves  more  deciduous,  their  ttwi  often  abortive,  and  the 
sap  destined  to  nourish  it,  throwing  itself  into  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  sometimes  changes  their  appearance.     In  a 
hot  climate  plants  become  larger,  produce  more  wood,  and 
their  leaves  have  brighter  colours  and  a  higher  flavour.    £ 
the  same  climate  humidity  causes  the  appearance  of  dif- 
ferences without  end ;   plants  that  grow  in  water  lose  all 
their  hairs,  their  leaves  become  divided  into  capUlary  seg- 
ments so  as  to  look  like  hairy  roots,  their  stems  and  flower- 
stalks  lengthen  to  reach  the  surfice  of  the  water,  and  these 
different  eff°ects  are  further  variable  as  the  water  is  still 
or  agitated,  clear  or  turbid,   pore  or  mixed  with  hetero- 
geneous substances ;   the  varieties  of  Rammeubu  aquatili* 
offer  a  remarkable  example  of  this.    If  on  the  other  hand 
a  plant  aeeostomed  to  water  is  found  to  live  in  a  drier  soil, 
it  becomes  covered  with  hairs,  remains  smaller  than  usual, 
and  a«()Uires  greater  hardness.    In  air  rarified  like  that  ef 
mountRins,  plants  are  generally  found  smaller  and  more 
stunted   than  usual,   while  their  flowers  are  larger  than 
upon  the  plains.    The  influence  of  soil  is  not  less  manifest : 
if  it  is  tenaeioDs,  the  roots,  which  penetrate  it  with  diffi- 
culty, are  small,  hard,  and  clustered ;   if  it  is  very  sandy, 
the  roots  become  large,  fleshy,  and  fully  formed ;  if  it  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  o^  csrbcn,  the  colours  of  the  flower  are 
often  altered,  as  those  of  the  Hydrangia  into  blue,  and  of 
the  Pink  into  violet ;  if  it  is  charged  with  salt,  or  if  the 
plant  is  within  the  reach  of  salt,  even  brought  through  the 
atmosphere,  we  usually  find  the  leaves  more  fleshy  and  more 
glaucous,  as  in  Lolut  eomieulattu.    All  these  different  cir- 
cumstances, combined  with  each  other  in  nature,  are  fertile 
causes  of  varieties,  which  are  still  further  multiplied  by  cul- 
tivation.' 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY,  or,  mere  properly,  specific 
weight,  is  a  term  used  to  expreiK  the  weight  of  any  gas, 
liquid,  or  solid,  under  soase  given  vdnme ;  but  the  unit  of 
weight  and  unit  of  volume  are  usually  such,  that  for  some 
one  particular  snbstance  the  weight  of  the  unit  of  volume 
shall  be  expressed  by  the  unit  of  weight,  or  by  10  times, 
100  times,  or  TOGO  times  that  unit  Thus  the  numbers  ex- 
pressing the  specific  gimvities  of  diflerent  substanock  denote 
the  actual  weighu  of  those  substances  under  the  unit  of 
volume  ;  and  tienoe  the  ntio  between  the  numkjjs  express- 
ing the  specific  gravities  of  any  two  substances  is  the  same 
as  the  ratio  between  the  weiehta  of  those  substances  under 
any  two  equal  volumes,  dM  density  of  the  atmosphere  and 
also  the  states  of  those  substances  with  nspeet  to  tempera- 
ture being  the  same. 

DistilM  water  is  th*  suhstanea  usually  employed  firr  the 
purpose  of  comparing  together  the  weights  of  all  <n>b8taitaes 
except  the  gases ;  and  tocause  the  voiumo  of  any  Aiibstance 
varies  with  its  temperature,  in  determining  ttam  experi- 
ment the  specific  gravity  of  any  aubstanee.  the  weight  under 
a  given  vohime  is  reduced  to  that  which  it  wc'iim  become 
at  one  constant  temperature.  The  emstant  temperature 
adopted  in  this  country  is,  in  genend,  'hat  whiea  is  ex- 
pressad  by  60  degrees  of  Fabreiihail's  thunnometer. 

From  the  experiments  of  Sir  George  Shuekburgh  Evelyn 
it  was  found  that  at  the  temperature  expressed  by  39° 
Fahrenheit,  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer  being  29'79  inches,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
distilled  water  was  999-8U66  ounces  avoirdupois;  and  re- 
ducing this  weight  conformably  to  the  table  of  the  densities 
of  water  at  different  temperatures  which  has  been  given  by 
Biot,  It  will  be  found  that  at  a  temperature  expressed  by  60* 
Fahrenheit,  and  when  the  height  of  the  mercurial  oduma 
is  SO  indMs,  the  weight  of  the  cubic  foot  ot  water  is  M9-I4 
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eunoM.  But  in  the  Parliamentary  regulationi.  which  were 
made  in  1825,  a  cubic  inch  of  water  is  stated  to  weigh 
SS2-4S8  troy  grains,  the  temperature  being  82°  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  height  of  the  barometrical  oolumn,  30  inches ;  and 
70(10  troy  grains  are  made  equivalent  to  one  pound  avoir- 
dupois :  hence  it  follows  that  a  cubic  foot  of  waler  should 
weigh  997-136  ounces.  Either  of  these  numbers  is  suffi- 
ciently near  1 000  to  maKe  it  very  proper  that  this  last  should 
he  adopted  for  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  since  a  change 
in  the  value  of  the  avoirdupois  ounce,  which  would  be 
scarcely  appreciable  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  com- 
merce, would  render  the  ounce  an  accurate  and  convenient 
unit  of  weight,  while  the  cubic  toot  constitutes  the  unit  of 
volume. 

On  the  Continent,  since  the  employment  of  the  decimal 
scale  of  weights  and  measures  has  become  general,  the  cubic 
centimetre  ('061028  cubic  inches  English)  is  the  unit  of 
volume,  and  the  gramme  (15*407  troy  grains)  is  the  unit  of 
weight.  The  gramme  having  been  determined  by  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water  of  the  tem- 
perature at  which  its  density  is  a  maximum  (38-25*  Fahr.). 
Thus  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  any  substance 
being  express^  by  any  number  n  of  grammes,  n  is  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  that  substance. 

Tm  numbers  expressing  the  specific  weights  of  substances 
are  also  taken  to  represent  their  densities.  Density,  pro- 
perly speaking,  denotes  the  degree  of  closeness  of  the  par- 
ticles of  a  substance  to  one  another ;  but  this  is  evidently 
proportional  to  the  number  of  particles  within  a  given 
volume  of  that  substance ;  and  since  the  weight  of  a  body 
is  only  the  sum  of  the  actions  of  gravity  upon  all  its  parti- 
cles, it  follows  that  the  densities  of  two  substances  under 
equal  volumes  will  be  proportional  to  their  specific  gravities. 
It  follows  also  that  if  two  substances  have  equal  densities  or 
specific  gravities,  their  weights  will  vary  with  their  volumes ; 
and  that  the  weights  of  bodies  are  to  one  another  in  a  ratio 
compounded  of  their  specific  gravities  and  volumes. 

Previously  to  deseribing  the  methods  of  finding  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  substances,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  the 
construction  of  the  hydrostatical  balance,  which  is  the 
instrument  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  beam  of  this 
balance  rests,  as  usual,  on  the  lower  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cular perforation  in  both  sides  of  the  fork  which  holds  it, 
by  a  pin  which  is  fixed  in  it  perpendicularly  to  its  length 
and  depth,  at  a  small  distance  above  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  beam,  scales,  and  weight.  The  fork  is  sus- 
pended from  the  middle  of  a  horizontal  bar,  and  this  last  is 
suspended  firom  a  spring  at  the  top  of  the  pillar  which  sup- 
ports the  machine.  Oare  is  taken  that  the  two  arms  of  the 
beam  are  symmetrical,  and  that  the  points  from  whence  the 
scales  are  suspended  are  at  equal  distances  from  its  centre 
of  gravity.  Now  let  the  substance  which  is  to  be  weighed 
be  put  in  one  of  the  scale  dishes,  and  the  number  of  grains 
necessary  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio  be  put  in  tne  other.  If 
the  weight  ot  the  substance  should  be  an  exact  number  of 
grains,  uat  weight  is  determined,  but  if  not,  and  it  ware 
required  to  ascertain  the  weight  within  one-hundredth  part 
of  a  grain  (for  example),  the  following  contrivance  may  be 
adopted.  Suspend  in  a  vertical  position,  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  scale  containing  the  substanee  to  be  weighed,  a  brass 
wire,  whose  volume  and  weight  have  been  previously  deter- 
mined, and  let  part  of  the  length  of  this  wire  eater  into 
water  which  is  contained  in  a  vessel  underneath  the  scale. 
The  scales  with  this  wire  thus  attached  to  one  of  them  be- 
ing previously  put  in  equilibrio  when  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  at  a  certain  idark  on  the  wire,  let  the  substance  to 
be  weighed  be  introduced  into  the  scale  above  the  wire,  and 
let  weights  be  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  till  one  grain 
more  would  be  found  too  great:  then  gently  raising  the 
whole  balance  till,  by  the  increase  of  the  weight  on  the  side 
of  the  scale  containing  the  substance,  in  consequence  of  a 
greater  portion  of  the  wire  being  out  of  the  water,  an  equi- 
ubrium  takes  place.  The  wire  being  graduated  so  that  100 
divisions  correspond  to  a  weight  equal  to  one  grain,  the 
number  of  graduations  on  it  between  the  surfkce  of  the 
water  and  the  fixed  mark  before  mentioned  will  enable  the 
experimenter  to  determine  the  number  of  hundredths  of  a 
grain  by  which  the  weight  of  the  substance  in  the  scale  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  grains  already  placed  in  the  opposite 
scale. 

If  it  be  required  to  weigh  a  substance  in  water,  or  in  any 
other  liquid,  that  substance  may  be  suspended  in  a  vessel 
eontaining  the  liquid  by  a  horse-hair  attached  below  the 


scale  opposite  to  that  from  whenee  the  vAre  before  men- 
tioned was  suspended ;  and  its  weight  while  iameraed  ia 
the  liquid  may  be  found  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain, 
as  in  the  former  case.  The  reason  why  horse-hair  is  em- 
plpyed  to  suspend  the  substance  in  water  is,  that  it  has  vwjr 
nArly  the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  fluid. 

A  solid  body  having  greater  specific  gravity  than  water 
being  thus  weighed  both  in  air  and  water,  may  have  its 
specific  gravity  detwmined,  that  of  the  water  being  sup- 
posed to  be  luwwn  or  assumed,  by  the  following  propor- 
tion : 
The  weight  lost  by  immersion  in  water  (that  is,  the  weight 

of  water  equal  in  volume  to  the  volume  of  the  aolid  [Hy- 

DBOSTATICS]. 

Is  to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air. 

As  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  to  that  of  the  body. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  fluid  is  found  by  weighing  any 
one  and  the  same  solid  body  in  air,  in  water,  and  also 
in  the  fluid,  and  observing  the  two  differences  of  weight 
These  differences  are  the  weights  of  quantities  of  the  two 
fluids  which  are  equal  in  volume  to  tke  solid  body ;  and 
they  are  to  one  another  as  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two 
fluids:  hence  that  specific  gravity  which  was  required  may 
be  found.  [See  also  HTDoarATics.  p.  403,  col.  2.]  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid  most 
be  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  fluids,  in  order  that  the 
solid  may  sink  when  immersed  in  them. 

If  the  body  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  found  be  a  solid 
lighter  than  water,  there  must  be  annexed  to  it,  before  it  ia 
weighed,  a  mass  of  some  material  of  known  specific  gravity, 
ana  such  that  the  two  bodies  may  together  sink  in  the 
water.  The  compound  mass,  and  the  heavier  body  alone, 
must  be  weighed  both  in  air  and  water ;  also  the  lighter 
body  must  be  weighed  in  air.  Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the 
compound  mass  in  air,  and  W  the  weight  of  the  same  mass 
in  water ;  also  let  tr  be  the  weight  of  the  heavier  body  in 
air,  and  ii/  the  weight  of  the  same  body  in  water :  then  W 
— W'  is  the  weight  of  water  equal  in  volume  to  the  com- 
pound body,  and  tr— to'  is  the  weight  of  water  equal  in 
volume  to  the  heavier  body.  The  difference  between  W  —  W 
and  w—vif  is  the  weight  of  water  equal  in  volume  to  the 
lighter  body-;  therefore,  by  hydrostatics,  that  difference  is  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  water  as  the  weight  of  the  lighter 
body  is  to  its  specific  gravity. 

When  the  body  is  soluble  in  water,  it  may  be  weighed  is 
air,  and  also  in  some  fluid  whose  specific  gravity  is  known, 
and  which  is  not  capable  of  dissolving  it ;  then  its  specific 
gravity  may  be  found  by  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned 
rules,  substituting  the  weight  lost  in  the  fluid  for  the  weight 
lost  in  water. 

If  the  solid  body  imbibes  water  without  being  dissolved 
in  it,  let  it  be  weighed  when  perfectly  dry,  and  call  that 
weight  W:  again,  find  the  weight  of  water  displaced  by  the 
body  when  dry,  and  call  it  D ;  then  D  is  to  W  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  water  is  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  in  its 
actual  state.  But  D  —  W  is  the  weight  of  the  water  dis- 
placed by  the  solid  part  only  of  the  body ;  therefore  D— W 
IS  to  W  as  the  specific  gravity  of  water  is  to  the  specilic  gra- 
vity of  the  solid  part  only  of  the  body. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  true  weight  of  any  body,  or 
that  which  the  body  would  appear  to  have  if  weighed  in 
vacuo,  is  greater  than  the  weight  which  it  is  observed  to 
have  when  weighed  in  air,  by  the  weight  of  a  Tolame  of  air 
equal  to  the  difference  between  the  volume  of  the  body  and 
that  of  the  object  by  which  the  weight  is  determined.  It 
should  also  be  observed  that  the  numbers  exprening  the 
specific  gravities  of  substances  are  strictly  correct  only  on 
the  parallel  of  latitude  passing  through  the  place  where  the 
weight  of  the  water  under  the  unit  of  volume  is  determined; 
for  the  fwce  of  gravity,  and  consequently  the  weight  of  an; 
substance  under  a  given  volume,  increases  in  proceeding 
from  the  equator  towards  either  pole  of  the  earth. 

In  order  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  of  any  gas  whatever,  the  air  or  gas  must  be  weighed 
in  a  globular  vessel  of  glass,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  pre- 
vent the  unavoidable  errors  of  the  operation  fh>m  aensiUy 
affecting  the  results. 

By  means  of  a  good  air-pump  let  the  air  he  drawn  from 
the  vessel  as  much  as  possible,  and  suppose,  for  simplicity, 
that  the  exhaustion  is  complete:  then  let  the  orifice  be 
closed,  and  the  vessel  weighed  in  air,  suspending  it  for  this 
purpose  below  one  of  the  scales  of  the  hvdroetatical  balance 
Afterwards,  by  opening  the  valve,  let  the  atmoapherical  air 
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fill  the  tmmI,  and  let  the  latter  be  weighed  when  thus 
filled.  If  W  and  W  be  the  weights  thus  determined,  then 
W'— W  is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  air  eaual  to  the  in- 
terior capacity  of  the  veasel.  This  capacity  being  supposed 
to  be  known,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment  may  be  found  by  proportion.  In  like  manner 
having  weighed  the  vessel  after  the  atmospherical  air  has 
been  removed  from  it  by  the  air-pump,  let  the  vessel  be 
filled  with  any  gas  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, and,  in  this  state,  let  it  be  again  weighed.  Let  W 
and  w  be  the  two  weigbu  thus  determined ;  tmn  to- W  will 
be  the  weight  of  the  gas. 

It  is  usual,  for  the  sake  of  greatwr  accuracy,  to  find  the 
•pecifio  gravitv  of  any  gas  firom  the  ratio  that  the  weight  of 
any  volume  of  it  bears  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  atmo- 
spherical air ;  and  the  latter  being  the  same  in  all  parts  of 
the  earth,  when  the  atmosphere  is  in  the  same  state  with 
respect  to  density  and  temperature,  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  it  becomes  a  convenient  unit  for  the  tPfoific  gravities 
of  the  gases.  Therefore,  W— W  is  to  to— W  as  unity  (the 
assum^  specific  gravity  of  air)  is  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  other  gas. 

But  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  operations  are  performed 
varies  at  different  times,  even  during  the  same  day,  with 
respect  to  its  temperature  and  to  the  weight  of  the  column 
which  presses  on  the  earth,  that  is,  it  varies  with  the  state 
of  the  thermometer  and  barometer:  it  also  varies  with  re- 
spect to  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  which  it  contains. 
The  vessel  in  which  the  air  to  be  weighed  is  contained  varies 
moreover  in  volume  with  a  change  of  tempwratura,  f rom  the 
expansion  or  contraction  of  the  glass ;  and,  on  all  these  ac- 
counts, corrections  must  be  made  before  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  gas  can  be  completely  determined.  CSorreotions  should 
also  be  made  for  the  small  quantity  of  atmospherical  air 
which  remains  in  the  vessel  after  the  exhaustion  has  been 
carried  as  far  as  the  air-pump  will  permit 

For  the  formulee  by  which  the  correctiona  should  be  made 
see  Biot's  '  Traiti  de  Physique ;'  the  following  rules  being 
however  of  frequent  application,  their  insertion  in  this  place 
may  be  advantageous.  First,  the  temperature  of  any  gas  being 
constant,  the  density  varies  inversely  as  the  volume,  and  the 
volume  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure  under  which  it  exists 
(the  latter  is  usually  expressed  by  the  number  of  inches  in 
the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury,  whose  weight  is  equal 
to  the  pressure).  Secondly,  the  temperature  and  the 
volume  being  constant,  the  weight  varies  as  the  pressure ; 
and  hence  the  density  of  a  gas  varies  as  its  weight  or  as  the 
pressure.  Thirdly,  when  the  temperature  of  a  gas  is  not 
constant:  let  V  represent  the  volume  of  a  gas  at  a  tempe- 
rature expressed  by  32°  (Fahr.),  and  let  E  be  the  cubic  ex- 
pansion f I  of  the  volume  produced  by  an  increment 

V~  480/ 
of  temperature  expressed  by  one  degree  of  the  same  scale. 
Then  if  t  and  t'  express  increments  of  heat  in  degrees 
above  32°,  and  V,  V"  be  the  required  vcdumes  of  the  gas  at 
the  temperatures  32°  +  i  and  32°  +  f  respectively,  we  shall 
have  V  =  V  (1   +  K/)  and  V  =  V  (1   +  Ef);  conse- 

quently,  by  division,  V"  =  V  ^       ^^.     Again,  since  the 

wewbts  vary  as  the  densities,  or  inversely  as  the  volumes, 
if  W',  W"  represent  the  weighu  under  the  volumes  V.  V": 

then  W"  =  W'i±^. 

Tablm  of  SpBcinc  Okatitibs. 

OatM. 

Barometer  SO  in.    Fahrenheit's  thermometer  60*. 

The  apecifio  gravity  of  atmospherical  air  is  represented  by 

unity. 

HvdroBmi  /  0-0694    Thomson. 

Mydrogm  .  .         ^^-OJi      Davy,  Sir  H. 

Carbon,  vapour  of  .  0'4I66    Gay-Lussae. 

Carburettad  hydrogen       .         (?'.""    'l^'^T- xr 
'    ^  1. 0*491      Davy,  Sir  H. 

Ammoniacal  gas  .  .  0*5902  Thomson. 

Aqueous  vapour  .  .  0*625  Gay-Lussae. 

Do.  (in  contact  with  water  at 

312°  Fahr.)   .  .  0*484  Dalton. 

Phosphorus,  vapour  of  .  0*8333  Thomson. 

Pbospburetted  hydrogen  .  0'  9027  Do. 

Hydrocyanic  aeid  gat  .  0*9379  Do, 


9691 
9722 
9722 
9722 

0416 
094 

nil 
nil 

1805 

1*2847 

■5196 

■6277 

614 

1*6004] 
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Biot  and  Arago 

Thomson 

Do. 

Do. 

Thomson. 

Davy,  Sir  H. 

Thomson. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Biot  and  Arago. 

Thomson. 

Davy,  Sir  H. 

Berieliut  and 

Dulong. 


Asote       .  . 

Nitrogen  . 

Oleflant   . 
Carbonio  oxide  gas 
Atmosphecioal  air 
Nitric  oxide  gas   , 
Nitrous  gas  (deutoxide  of  ante) 
Oxygen   . 
Sulphur,  vapour  of 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Muriatic  acid  gas 
Carbonic  acid  gas 
Nitrous  oxide  gas  (laughing 
gas) 

Alcohol,  vapour  of 

Quadro-carburetted    hydrogen, 

vapour  of      .  .  1*9065  Thomson. 

Chloroeyanic  vapour         .  2*1520  Do. 

Sulphurous  acid  gas         .  2*  193  Davy,  Sir  H, 

fitter  (muriatic)  v^tour  of  2*219  Thomson. 

Buchlorinegas     .  .  2*409  Davy,  Sir  H. 

Nitrous  acid  gas  .  .  2*427  Do." 

Chlorine  .  .  .  2*5082  Do. 

iSther  (chloric)  viqpour  of  3*475  .  Thomson. 

Nitric  acid  gas     .  .  3*76  Davy,  Sir  H. 

Hydriodie  acid  gas  .  4*34  Thomson. 

Turpentine  (oil  of ),  vapoxir  5*013  Do. 

Iodine,  vapour  of.  .  8*678  Gay-Lussac 

The  following  tables  are  compiled  firom  the  works  of 
Muschenbroek,  Hauy,  Kirwan,  Lavoisier,  Biot  and  Arago, 
Drs.  Thomson,  Young,  and  Ure;  from  the  'Philosophical 
Transactions,'  and  fh>m  other  authentic  sources.  The  table 
for  the  different  kinds  of  wood  is  from  the  experiments  of 
Muschenbroek,  and  from  those  of  Mr.  (3ouoh  of  Plymouth, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  P.  Barlow. 

Liquid*. 

Barometer  30  in.     Fahrenheit's  thermometer  6u*. 
The  specific  gravity  of  water  is  represented  by  1000. 


Suadro-carburetted  hydrogen 
ydroeyanic  acid 
Naphtha 
iBtlier,  muriatic 
Do.,     sulphuric 
Do.,     aacetio 
Do.,     nitrie 
Bicarburet  of  hydrogen 
Alcohol,  pure 


Dc 
Do, 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 
Do., 


10  parts  in  .100  being  water 


20 
30 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
do. 
(distilled) 

do. 

do. 

da 

do. 


50 

60 

70 

80 

90 
Water,  at  212"  Fahr, 
Da,      at  100* 
Do.,      at   60* 
Do.,      at    do. 
Do.,      at    50* 
Da,      at   35*  (maximum  of  density) 
Sea-water 
Cyder 

Beer,  pale    . 
Do.,     Drown 
AVine,  Burgundy 
Do.,    Bordeaux 
Do,    Port 
Do.,    (^nary 
Do.,    Madeira 
Oil  of  turpentine  (( 
Da  of  lavender 


Do.  of  olives 
Do.  of  almonds 
Da  of  whale 
Do.  of  poppies 
Do.  of  anise-seed 
Da  of  cloves 
Do.  of  cinnamon 
Acid,  muriatic 


lential) 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
do. 

■% 


627 

706 

708 

730 

734 

866 

909 

850 

796 

822 

848 

871 

896 

917 

936 

956 

973 

987 

956- 

994 

1000 

999* 

1000* 

1000* 

1026 

1018 

1023 

1034 

992 

994 

997 

1033 

1038 

870 

894 

915 

917 

923 

924 

987 

1036 


igitized  by 


Go^I( 
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Aoidi  nitrio               • 

, 

1217 

Spraee  Fir,  from  Halibx 

(dfc)     MJ 

Do.,    hyposnlpburie  . 

1347 

Cellar,  from  Spuiah  AmeiieB 

(do.)     967 

Do.,    boraeic 

1479 

Willow          .... 

585 

Do.,    sulphurra  (pure) 

1848*5 

Sin.  Bnglish 

588  to  8*0 

Do.,        do.        (10  parte  in  100  being  water)  1811  •  8      | 

Riga  Fir,  saperior  kiad 
Lime  or  Linden-tree 

(mean)  598 

Do.,        do.        (20  do.) 

1712 

M4 

Do..        do.        (30  do.) 

1486 

Cedar,  from  Palestine 

613 

Do..        do.        (50  do.) 

1388-4 

Pitch  Pine,  from  Baltimore 

'^mean)  632 

Do.,        do.        (highly  concentrated)             3129 
Gum*,  Animal  Substances,  ($«. 

Poon  Wood.  frMB  the  Bast  ladies      .              63» 
Mahogaar       .                                     637  to  1063 
YeHow  Wood,  from  the  Upe  of  Good  Hope    643 

The  specific  gravity  of  water  beiag  1006 

Cypress         .... 

644 

Indii^o            .... 

769 

Peer-tree       .... 

646 

Shoemakers'  wax 

897 

Teak              .... 

6«« 

Fat,  beef      . 

923 

Walnut-tree 

671 

Do.    matton 

924 

BMer            .... 

693 

Do.    veal       . 

934 

Fir,-  fnna  Scotland    . 

69e 

Do.   pork     . 

987 

Orange-tree  .... 

70S 

Butter 

942 

Charry-trae    .... 

713 

Tallow 

943 

Oak,  Bnglish 

743  to  76» 

943 

Cedar,  from  (knada 

7M 

LArd 

948 

Apple-tree 

793 

Bees'- wax,  yelbw 

969 

Alder            .            •            .             . 

WO 

Do..            whilfl 

969 

Beech            .... 

hii 

Camphor 

989 

Box,  Frendi 

9!l 

Urine 

1011 

Olive             .... 

927 

Blood,  baman  (Mmm) 

1028 

Logwood 

931 

Do.               ... 

1094 

Ck.co             .            .             . 

104U 

Do.                   (crassamentam) 

1126 

Bog  Oak,  from  Tretand 

1046 

Milk,  woman's          .            , 

J020*3 

Heart  of  Oak,  60  years  old     . 

1170 

Do.,     cow's 

1032-4 

Ebony           ... 

1177 

Do.,     goat's 

1084-1 

Do.,  In&R 

l:>09 

Do.,     mare's 

1034** 

Letter  Wood,  tn/m  Surinam 

1286 

Do.,     ass's 

1035*9 

Cedar,  Indian 

I31j 

Do.,     ewe's 

1040-9 

Vine 

I3i; 

Elemi 

1018 

Box,  Dutch 

13-iS 

Copal,  ll-om  Madagascar 

1060 

Lignum  Titm 

I33:t 

Do.     from  China 

1063 

PomegraBat»-tree      .            i 

1354 

Mastic 

1074 

Eartks,  Stones,  <^. 

Storax           .... 

1110 

The  spcciiie  gravity  of  water  being  lOM. 

Gum,  euphorbia 

1124 

Gunpowder  (loose)     . 

S36 

Copal,  opake 

1149 

Amianthus  (long)     . 

909 

Labdanum 

1186 

Pumice-stone 

913 

Oum,  seraphic 

1201 

Ambergris                 .             . 

78*  to  926 

Dragon's-blood           .             .  • 

1205 

Gunpowder  (cksely  shaken) 

S32 

Oum,  ammoniac 

1207 

Amber,  yellow  (transparent) 

li!78 

Gamboge       .             .             .        , 

]22« 

Do.  (opaque) 

lOSJ 

Gaiacum       .            .             .        '     . 

1229 

Do.  (green) 

10t>3 

6am  from  Aleppo     . 

12J5 

Bitumen  from  Judma 

1194 

Olculus  humaniis     . 

240  to  1709 

Cannelcoal    .... 

1379 

Gum,  scammony,  ft-om  Smyrna 

1274 

(Darbon  (of  compact  earth) 

Slate  coal  (English)               .            1 

I3>9 

Gum,  trasacanth 
Assafcetida 

1316 

990  to  I3r« 

1328 

Phosphorus               ,            . 

1714 

Opium           .            ... 
A  oes.  hepatic 

1336 

Nitre            .... 

I960 

1399 

Opal  (common) 

1954 

Myrrh 

1360 

Rotten-stone 

1981 

Gum,  bdellium 

1372 

Sulphur  (fused) 

1990 

Aloes,  Socotrine 

1380 

Brick 

SOOU 

Terra  Japouica 

1398 

Sulphur  (native) 

3033 

Honey 

1490 

Stone  (fi-om  Rurfbrd)             . 

204*< 

Gum,  ar^bic              , 

1492 

Opal  (preeioua) 

2114 

.luice  of  AcBoia          .             . 

1915 

Stone  (ailieioas,  for  grinding) 

2143 

'White  sugar 

1606 

Porcelain  (Sdvres)     . 

2146 

Bone  of  an  ox 

1656 

Gypsum  (opaque) 

2168 

.luice  of  liquorice 

1723 

Slate  (black  stone)     . 

2186 

Ivery 

1826 

Stone  (from  St.  Cloud> 

2201 

Woods. 

Talc  (blank  Gerriaan) 

2246 

The  specific  gravity  of  water  beti 

IglOOO. 

Nitre  (quadrangularji             . 
Gypsum  (transparent) 

2246 
2274 

Cork 

240 

Gtpsum  (cuneiform  crystallised) 

2306 

Poplar,  common 

383 

'  Amianthus  (short)     . 

2313 

HVhite  Pine,  from  New  Brunswick     i 

iman)    402 

Stalactite  (transparent) 

23>4 

Do.,  from  the  United  States 

(do.)      426 

Obsidian 

2348 

Yellow  Pine,  from  Camuht 

(do.)      446 

Jasper  (green)           .             .           i 

J339 

Riga  Fir,  an  inferior  kind 

(do.)       479 

Porcelain  (china) 

23»5 

Northern  Pine,  from  New  York 

(do.)       482 

Stone  (paving)           .             .             i 

M16  to  2460 

Sassafras       .     ,        . 

482 

Serpentine  (opaque  Italian) 

2430 

Spruce  Fir.  from  Canada 

618 

Sione  (rag) 

i47» 

Poplar,  White  Spanish 

929 

Stalactite  (opaque) 

2479 

Larch,  from  Scotland 

930 

Stone  (mill) 

2404 

Red  Pine,  from  Canada         . 

936 

Do.  (from  Portland)              /«-► 
Stone  (from  Bristol)  ^ed  byVjOC 
Spar  (transparent)                  . 

.      T        S496 
iQlr    2919 
O         29M 

Juniper 

Pitoh  Pine,  from  Vii 

ifini.  ..* 

99« 
ijamay  9«3 
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Flint  (Egyptian)       .  .  3565 

AsbwtM  (ripe)          .  .  .  2S78 

FlioMblack)             .  .  .  2S83 

Serpentine  (eeai-totDspannt)  .  2S86 

Pebble  (etnined)        .  .  .  2587 

(Taleedoay  (blue)       .  .  .  8587 

'Agate  (orieoUl)  .  .  2*90 

Carnelian(rt«laetite);  .  .  ■    S691 

SerpenttDe  (veined  blank  and  oUvn)  S594 

Flint  (while)             .  .  .  2594 

Sardonyi  (veined)     .  .  .  9595 

Bpar  (white  npnrkling)  .  .  S69« 

I>u(pure)                 .  ,  .  260$ 

Oaleedonjr  (veined)  .  •  360« 

Agate  (epeekled)       .  .  .  2607 

Pebble  (Bnglish)       .  .  *  2609 

Flint  (veined)           .  .  .  2612 

Cateedony  (oommmi)  .  •  26 16 

Garnelian  (veined)  .  .  2623 

Agmte  (dondy)          .  .  .  2625 

Serpentine  (opaqne,  led  and  bbwk)  2627 

Garnelian  (pale)        .  .  .  2630 

Agate  (etained)         .  .  .  2632 

Tale  (earthy)             .  .  .  2632 

Crystal  (Boropean.pnraroekt  .  2637 

8 uartc  (fragile)         .  .  .  2640 

lata  (green)             .  .  .  2642 

Suarti  (brown,  eryttalliMd)  .  2647 

arble  (French)       .  .  .  2649 

IX>.  (Brocatelle)         .  .  .  2650 

Quartz  (milky)          .  .  .  2652 

CtyUtl  (ttom  Madagaaear)  .  2653 

Do.  (from  Brakil)      .  .  .  2653 

Do.(yelk>w)              .  .  .  2654 

Do.  (violet)   .             .  ...  2654 

Granite  (red  Bgyptian)  .  2654 

?'u8ru  (crystallized)  .  2655 

ale  ryellow)               .  .  .  2655 

Jasper  (red)               .  .  .  2661 

C!alet!dony  (transparent)  .  2664 

Agate  (veined)            .  .     -  .  2667 

Marble  (green  Bgyptian)  .  2668 

Crystal  (rose-coloured  rock-  26*0 

Slate  (common)        .  .  2672 

Porphyry  (green,  eommon)  .  2676 

Marble  (from  Siena)  .  .  2678 

Argillite  (or  slate  clay)  .  2600  to  2688 

Jasper  (brown)          .  .  2691 

Alalxister  (veined)  .  .  '2691 

Chrysolite  (from  Brwil)  .  .  2692 

Spar  (blue  sparkling)  .  .  2693 

Alabaster  (from  Piwlmont)  .  2693 

Mdrble  (flrom  Bisoe^)  .  2695 

Alabaster  (yellow)      .  .  2699 

Marble  (Castiliaa)     .  .  2700 

Talc  (white)              .  2704 

Spar  (green)  .  2704 

Marble  (African)  3708 

I>>.  (Valencian)       | .  ,  2710 

Jasper  (yellow)           .  ,  2710 

Marble  (Carrara,  white)  2717 

Talc  (slaty)  ....  2718 

Stones  (baialtes)        .  .  .  2722 

Beryl  (Occident^)      .  .  2723 

Gypsum  (foliated)     .  .  .  2725 

Porphyry  (green,  ftom  Cordoni)  .  9728 

Alabaster  (oriental,  white)  .  .  2730 

Glass  (bottle)              .  .  .  2733 

Jasper  (cloudy)          .  .  .  27.35 

Marble  (green,  Arom  Campania)  .  2742 

Do.  (Roman,  violet)  .  .  .  2755 

Alabaster  (oriental,  Mmi'lnnspaient)  2762 

Pbrphynr  (red)          .  .  .  2765 

Bmerald  (ftom  Pkro)  .  .  2775 

Chalk  (British)  .  .  2U7to2784 

Do.  (Spanish)             .  .  .  2790 

Tain  (Muscovy)          .  .  .  2792 

Marble  (white  Pwian)  .  .  2828 

Slate  (new)                .  .  «  2854 

Marble  (violet,  Italian)  .  .  2858 

Basalts  (from  the  Oiant't  CauMway)  2864 

Alabaiiter  (fivm  Malaga)  .  .  -2876 

Hone  (white,  raxor)  .  .  2876 


Crystal  (white  rock,  from  Marmerofch)  2881 

Glass  (white)             .            .  .  2892 

Tale  (black;^              .            .  .  2900 

Arragonite '  2946 

Serpentine  (Sbrous)'             ' .  ,  3000 

Lapis-laauli  .  .  2767  to  3054 

Schorl  (tourmalin,  from  Ceylon)  .  3054 

Asbestos  (starry)       .            .  '.  .3673 

Schorl  (common)       .  °.  3092  to  3212 

Spar  (green  and  white  sparkling)  .  3105 

Sapphire  (Brazilian)                .  .  3131 

Schorl  (Brazilian  emerald)      .     •  .  3156 

Limestone  (white  fluor)          .  .  3156 

Do.  (green)               .            .  .  3182 

Glass  (Leith  crystal)               .  .  3189 

Do,  (fluid)     .            .            ,  .  3329 

Schorl  (black,  hexahedral)  .  3364 

Diamond  (Brazilian)              .  .  3444 

Do.  (yellow)               .             .  .  3519 

Do.  (white  oriental)              '  .  .  3521 

Do.  (green)                ...  3524 

Do.  (blue)     ....  3525 

Do.  (rose-coloured,  oriental)  .  3531 

Ruby  (Brazilian)     .  .            .  .  3531 

Topaz  (Brazilian)      ...  3536 

Beryl  (oriental)         .             .  .  3549 

Diamond  (orange-coloured)  .  3550 

Topaz  (white)             .           '  .  .  3554 

Do.  (Saxon)               .             .  .  3564 

Hornblende  (common)  .  3600  to  36S<> 

Hyacinth  (oommoo)              .  .  3687 

Spar  (adamantine)     .            .  .  3873 

Pyrites  (ferruginous,  cubic)    .  .  3990 

Sapphire  (oriental)                 .  .  3994 

Hyacinth       .  .  .  4000  to  462U 

Garnet  (from  Syria)              .  .  4000 

Oirasol          ....  4000 

Topaz  (oriental)          .            .  .  4011 

Sapphire  (from  Puys)             .  .  4077 

Pyrites  (ferruginous,  round'   ,  •  4101 

Garnet  (from  Bohemia!          .  4)89 

Vermillian    ."           .            .  4i30 

Ruby  (oriental)          .  4283 

Lapis  HoBroatitea       .  4360 

Barytas,  Sulphate  of              .  .  44»1 

Pyrites  (coppery)              •  4954 

Lapis  Calaminaris     .  &000 

The  speciQo  gravity  of  water 
Sodium 
Potassium 
Plumbago 

Cobalt  (blue,  glass  ot ) 
Copper  (ore,  soft) 
Iron-stone  (fh>m  Laneaahira) 
Arsenic  (glass  of)      . 
White-lead    . 
Antimony  (crude) 
Bismuth  (ore  in  plumes) , 
Copper  (ore,  white)     . 
Molybdena     .  . 

Manoanese  (striated) 
Loadstone      .  . 

Antimony  (glass  of)  . 
Iron  (ore,  lenticular) 
Copper  (from  Cornwall) 
Silver  (ore,  dark-red) 
Arsenic  (molten)        . 
Lead  (ore,  saturnite)  • 
Tin  (ore,  white)         . 
Lead  (ore,  red) 
Tungsten       •  • 

Litharge        .  . 

Uranium       .  . 

Lead  (ore,  vitreous)    . 
Lead  (ore,  black)        . 
Zinc  (in  its  eommon  state) 
Tin  (ore,  black) 
Tin  (ore,  red)  . 

Wollram        .  . 

Iron  (c-ast  atRotherh»m)oigitTzed  by 
Zmc  (compressed)      .  • 


being  lOOO. 

865 
972 
1987  to  2267 
2441 
3572 
3573  to  3863 
3594 
4059 
4064 
4371 
4500  . 
4738 
47SC 
4800 
4946 
5013 
5452 
5684 
5763 
5925 
,6008 
6027 
6066 
6300 
6440 
6558 
6745 
6862 
6901 
6935 
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lion  (cMt  at  Carron; 

Tin  (pure,  Cornish,  not  hardened) 

Tin  (do.,  hardened)    . 

Iron  (ore,  prismatic)  . 

Lead  (ore,  cubic) 

Iron  (forged  into  ban) 

Copper  (native) 

Nickel  (molten) 

Cobalt  (molten) 

Steel  (tempered,  not  hardened) 

Steel  (tempered  and  hardened) 

Brass  (cast,  common) 


7248 
72&1 
7299 
73S5 
7587 
7<00  to  7788 
7600  to  7800 
7807 
7818 
7816 
7818 
7824 
7833 
8396 
8399 
8544 
8878 
9020 
9823 
10,000 
10,175 
10,218 
10,474 
10,511 
10,871 
11,352 
13,568 
15,632 
15,709 
15.775 


Steel  (neither  tempered  nor  hardened) 

Bras*  (cast,  not  hammered)    . 

Mercury  (.precipitate,  red) 

Brass  (cast,  >irire-drawn) 

Copper  (wire-drawn)  • 

Bismuth  (native) 

Bismuth  (molten) 

Silver  (native,  oommon) 

Silver  (Paris  standard)         '. 

Mercury  (brown  cinnabar) 

Silver  (virgin,  fine  and  not  hammered) 

Silver  (do.  '     hammered)      .  • 

Mercury  (precipitate  per  se)    .  • 

Lead  (molter.)  .  •  • 

Mercury  (fluent)      ',  •  • 

Mercury  (congealed) 

Gold  (not  hammered)  .  • 

Do.    (hammered)    -  . 

Do.    (Parisian  standard,  22  cants,  not 
hammered)  .  .  •         17,486 

Do.    (hammered)  ^ .  .     ■       •         17.589 

Do.    (Bnglish  standard,  22  carats,  not 
hammered)  .  •  •         18,888 

Do.    (fine,  24  carats,  not  hammered)  19,359 

Do.    (hammered)      .  19,362 

Platinum  (purified,  not  hammered)    .         19,500 

Do.    (hammered)      .  .  •         20,336 

Do.    (wiredrawn)     .  .  21,041 

Do.  (compressed  by  being  rolled)  .  22,069 
SPSanCATION.  [Patknt.] 
SPECTTACLES  are  lenses  so  mounted  in  (humes  as  to  be 
sonveniently  held  before  the  eyes  to  assist  defective  vision. 
Where  side-pieces  are  added  to  the  franae,  to  hold  it  in  its 
proper  position  by  pressing  against  the  sides  of  the  wearer's 
nead,  the  instrument  is  denominated  simply  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles ;  but  when  no  side-pieces  are  used,  and  the  frame  is 
held  with  the  hand,  the  name  hand-spectacles  is  applied. 

It  has  been  conceived,  though  with  very  little  foundation, 
that  spectacles  were  in  use  among  the  antients ;  but  most 
authorities  give  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  as 
the  period  of  their  invention.  Some  writers  attribute  the 
invention  to  Alexander  Spina,  a  monk  of  Pisa,  and  suppose 
its  date  to  have  been  about  1299  or  1300;  hut  the  mention 
of  magnitying-glasses  by  Ro^r  Bacon,  who  died  some  years 
before  that  time,  justifies  the  supposition  that  something 
like  what  are  now  called  spectacles  were  in  use  at  least 
several  years  earlier.  [Bacon,  Roesiit  vol.  iii.,  p.  244.] 

The  defects  of  sight,  which  it  is  the  object  of  spectacles 
to  counteract,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  effect  that 
object,  have  been  explained  under  Sight,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  507. 
In  addition  to  what  is  tbe.e  stated,  some  remarks  on  the 
construction  and  choice  of  spectacles  may  be  usefiil.  In 
few  cases,  perhaps,  are  the  effects  of  ignorance  and  preju- 
dice productive  of  more  serious  consequences  than  in  the 
injudicious  selection  of  spectacles,  or  in  the  reluctance 
wiich  sometimes  defers  their  use  until  the  eyes  become, 
for  the  want  of  their  necessary  assistance,  irreparably  in- 
jured ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  most  harm  is 
occasioned  bv  the  absurd  empiricism  of  some  pretending 
opticians,  or  by  the  ignorance  which  renders  the  purchaser 
lutble  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  grossest  fallacies,  or  pre- 
vents him  from  detecting  the  unfitness  of  the  spectacles 
offered  to  him  for  his  own  particular  case.  Extensively  as 
these  useful  instruments  are  employed,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  were  the  subjeet  more  generally  understood, 
the  amount  of  advantage  obtained  from  them  would  be 
greatly  augmented  and  far  more  widely  diffused.  The 
eyes  of  an  individual  whose  sight  is  mueh  tried  often  re- 
ceive the  most  serious  injury  from  improper  delay  in  the 
use  of  spectacles;  while  tne  sight  of  many  persons  is  pre- 
maturely worn  out  by  the  use  of  glaiaes  of  too  high  a  power. 


It  is  stated  under  6iam  that,  whether  tho  glasses  used  be 
concave  or  convex,  the  lowest  power  that  is  available  should 
he  used  ;  but  in  the  case  of  convex  or  magnifying  lenses 
this  principle  is  too  often  lost  sight  of^  and  the  temporary 
pleasure  occasioned  by  the  use  of  strong  magiufiers  is  in- 
dulged at  the  expense  of  the  visual  organs,  which  will 
adapt  themselves  to  circumstances  of  undm  excitement,  but 
will  not  so  readily  return  to  their  natural  state.  The  use 
of  a  single  reading-glass  instead  of  spectacles  is  also  very 
injurious ;  since,  by  occasioning  one  eye  to  be  more  ugcl 
than  the  other,  the  power  and  focal  length  of  the  two  atn 
rendered  unequal.  The  unsteadiness  of  the  glass  is  also  a 
disadvantage.  The  defects  of  the  single  hand-gUa*  are  not 
removed  by  increasing  its  sice  so  much  that  both  eyes  may 
see  through  it,  because  in  that  ease  the  axis  of  each  pencil 
of  rays  will  be  distorted  by  passing  through  the  lens  at 
points  beside  its  centre.  Hand-spectacles,  which  are  made 
to  fold  up  into  nearly  as  small  a  space  as  a  single  glasa,  aie 
better  than  reading-glasses ;  but,  although  steuied  in  some 
degree  by  resting  upon  the  nose,  they  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  spectacles  well  fitted  to  and  supported  by  the 
head. 

Varieties  in  the  oonformatioD  of  the  eyes,  and  in  the 
manner  and  degree  in  which  they  are  affected  by  use, 
render  it  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rule  for  the  focal 
length  of  convex  glasses  for  persons  of  a  given  age  ;  yet  a 
general  idea  of  the  necessary  power  may  be  obtained  from 
an  average  of  a  great  number  of  cases.  The  following 
table,  extracted  from  Dr.  Kitchener's  '  Economy  of  the 
Eyes,'  gives  the  average  results  of  fifty  years' experience  of 
an  eminent  optician,  and  may  prove  useful,  though  it 
cannot  be  depended  upon  as  an  invariable  rule,  because,  as 
the  author  remarks, '  ho  general  rule  has  more  exceptions.' 

TMn*fa|«.       loehmoribeat.      Ynnafage.        loebnof  feeoi. 
40  .    36  70  13 

45  30  76  10 

60  24  80  '9 

65  20  85  8 

98  18  90  7 

60  16  100  6 

65  14 

How  httle  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  such  deduc- 
tions, in  practice,  may  be  perceived  from  focts  recorded  in 
the  same  volume,  in  which  instances  are  given  of  very 
young  persons  who  required  magnifiers  of  six  or  eight 
inches  focus,  which  are  very  rarely  used  except  for  couched 
eyes,  while  in  other  cases  individuals  of  great  age  required 
no  glasses  at  all,  or  glasses  of  very  low  power.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Romaine,  for  instance,  was  able,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one,  to  read  a  very  small  print,  and  never  used  glasses.  In 
some  cases  it  is  advisable  to  use  different  spectacles  for 
night  and  day,  to  suit  different  degrees  of  light ;  and  it  is. 
generally  speaking,  well  to  increase  the  power  of  the  glasses 
used  as  the  sight  becomes  weaker  from  age.  Even  in  this 
however  caution  must  be  exercised,  lest,  by  over-stimula- 
ting the  eye,  its  powers  be  too  rapidly  exhausted.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  both  by  young  and  old  persons, 
and  in  changing  spectacles  as  well  as  in  first  taking  to 
them,  that  the  legitimate  object  of  convex  spectacles  is  to 
restore  the  natural  power  (or  rather  the  natural  foeat)  of 
the  eye,  and  not  to  enable  the  wearer  to  see  objects  larger 
or  more  distinctly  than  with  the  eye  in  a  strong  and  healthy 
condition.  Short-sightedness  being  still  less  dependent 
upon  age,  cannot  be  met  by  any  rule  even  so  well  as  the 
oppoaite  defeet 

The  power  or  focus  of  the  lenses  is  but  one  of  many  pa^ 
tioulars  to  be  attended  to  in  the  selection  of  spectacles ;  and 
even  this  must  occasionally  be  different  in  the  same  pair  of 
spectacles,  because  of  one  eye  being,  either  from  peculiar 
conformation,  from  accidental  ii^ury,  or,  which  is  very 
common,  from  the  use  of  a  single  eye-glass,  of  different 
focus  to  theother.  It  is  very  essential  that  the  frame  shall 
fit  comfortably  to  the  head,  and  be  of  such  form  as  to  bring 
the  centre  of  each  lens  exacUy  oppoaite  to  the  centre  of  tbt 
eye  it  is  intended  to  serve,  llie  endless  variations  met  witb 
in  the  width  between  the  eyes,  the  total  width  of  the  bead, 
and  the  form  of  the  nose,  render  it  frequently  difficult  to 
suit  an  individual  out  of  even  a  very  large  stock  of  ready- 
made  spectacle*.  Errors  in  width,  especially,  are  very 
common.  In  a  case  recently  mentioned  to  the  writer,  s 
gentleman  had  purchased  expensive  spectacles  from  the 
shop  of  a  first-rate  optician,  with  which  he  was  unable  to 
see  comfortably.    The  bet  was,  that  though  bia  faood  wis 
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very  larfi^e,  his  eyes  were  unusually  near  together ;  but  the 
spectacles  vrith  which  be  wasEupplied  were  adapted  to  a 
head  of  ordinary  proportions,  and  had  a  bridge  of  consider- 
able width,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  threw  the  centres  of 
the  lenses  farther  apart  than  the  pupils  of  his  eyes.  His 
case  was  completely  met  by  spectacles  of  the  form  <3tFig'% 


with  a  narrow  bridge,  bnt  having  the  side-pieces  so  formed 
as  to  fit  a  wide  head.  The  proper  elevation  of  the  glasses 
must  be  regulated  by  the  form  of  the  bridge,  adjusted 
according  to  that  of  the  nose.  Convex  spectacles,  being 
used  for  viewing  near  objeets,  may  generally  be  placed  lower 
down  upon  the  wearer's  nose  than  those  used  by  short-sighted 
persons,  who  are  compelled  to  hold  up  their  heads  in  an 
awkward  manner,  unless  the  glasses  rest  naturally  in  such  a 
position  as  to  enable  him  to  see  distant  objects  with  an 
erect  position  of  the  head.  Thus  the  bridge  of  concave 
spectacles  must  often  be  nearly  straight,  as  in  Fig.  3,  or 
TDade  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  4,  in  which  case  the  spec- 

tacles  may  be  put  on  either  way,  provided  the  glasses  be  of 
equal  power.     Some    opticians    recommend   the  use    of 
large  glasses,  while  others  prefer  small  ones,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that,  as  a  very  small  portion  only  of  the  lens  is  avail- 
able for  perfect  vision,  it  is  useless  and  injurious  to  increase 
the  size  and  weight,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impede  the 
.  access  of  air  to  the  eyes.    Small  lenses  may  be  inconve- 
nient in  some  cases;   but  when  spectacles  are  used  for 
examining  minute  objects  only,  they  are  to  be  preferred,  if 
not  so  small  as  to  render  the  frames  visible  to  the  wearer. 
The  oval  form  is  usually  preferred,N  because  it  allows  most 
room  for  the  motion  of  the  eye  in  a  lateral  direction,  without 
giving  unnecessary  weight,  but  semi-ellipses  are  sometimes 
used,  when  the  wearer  desires  to  look  over  or  under,  as  well 
as  througa  the  lenses.    Whatever  may  be  the  shapa  of  the 
glass,  the  convexity  or  concavity  is  mostly  spherical ;  but, 
to  meet  peculiar  cases,  lenses  may  be  ground  of  unusual 
forms.     An  instance  of  this,'  in  the  spectacles  of  Professor 
Airy,  has  been  mentioned  under  Sight,  p.  508.    Besides 
the  circumstances  that  have  been  enumerated,  it  is  Im- 
portant to  attend  carefully  to  the  position  of  the  lenses,  as 
regards  the  angles  they  fbrm  with  the  axes  of  the  eyes ; 
because  any  irregularity  in  this  particular  must  produce 
distortion,  and  prove  injurious  to  the  eyes.    In  some  cases 
it  may  be  necessarj',  in  consequence  of  defects  in  the  eyes, 
to  place  the  two  lenses  not  precisely  in  the  same  plane. 
Much  has  been  written  respecting  the  various  qualities  of 
glass  used  in  spectacles,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  n  general 
rule  that,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  eyes  from  an  injurious  glare  of  light,  the  most  colour- 
less material  is  to  be  preferred.     The  accurate  figure  of  the 
lenses  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on,  and  may  be  tested 
by  holding  the  spectacles  near  to  a  printed  book,  and  gra- 
dually moving  them  nearer  to  the  eye;  by  doing  which,  if 
the  glasses  be  not  well-shaped,  the  letters  will  appear  dis- 
tort^.   Veins  or  blebs  in  the  glass  are  very  injurious  to 
the  eye,  and  may  be  detected  by  holding  the  glass  between 
the  eye  and  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  moving  it  backwards 
and  forwards,   until  it  appears  full  of  light ;  when  every 
such  defect  will  be  distinctly  seen.     Scratches  are  not  quite 
so  injurious,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  produce  distortion ; 
vet  they  too  should  be  carefully  avoided.    Their  diminished 
liability  to  injury  by  Rcratchini;  forms  the  principal  recom- 
mendation of  spectacle  lenses  formed  of  rock  ci7stal ;  but 
some  opticians  consider  their  use  injurious,  owing  to  their 
■  tendency  to  irregular  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light.     Re- 
specting the  material  of  the  frames  little  need  be  said.     If 
tortoise-shell  frames  be  used,  the  front  should  be  black,  as 
the  variegated  colour  might  be  hurtful  to  the  eyes.    Very 
light  steel  frames  have  been  brought  much  into  use  of  late 
years ;  but  some  persons  prefer  silver,  although  consider- 
ably heavier.     Dr.  Kitchener  states  that  though  the  supe- 
rior lightness  and  elasticity  of  a  steel  frame  may  for  a  time 
tender  it  pleasanter  than  one  of  silver,  the  latter  '  soon 
'  F.C..  No.  1400. 


adapts  itself  exactly  and  eomfbrtably  to  the  head,  and  be- 
comes infinitely  easier  and  pleasanter  than  the  springy 
steel.'  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  spectacle-frames 
with  double-jointed  sides  are  far  preferable  to  those  with  a 
single'jolnt,  though  the  latter  are  often  used  by  females,  to 
avoid  interference  with  their  head-dress. 

Several  deviations  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  construct- 
ing spectacles  may  be  alluded  to.  The  periteoyic  spectacles 
of  Dr.  WoUaston  were  contrived  in  order  to  allow  consider- 
able latitude  of  motion  to  the  eyes  without  fttigiie,  by  con- 
forming the  shape  of  the  glasses  to  that  of  the  eyes.  This 
is  effected  by  the  use  of  lenses  either  of  a  meniscus  or  con- 
cavo-convex form;  the  concave  side  being  In  both  cases 
turned  towards  the  eye.  Fig.  5  represents,  in  section,  the 
form  of  the  lens  used  in  convex  or  magnifying  spectacles  of 
the  perisoopie  construction ;  and  Fig.  6  shows  that  of  a  con- 
Ffg.  5. .  Fig.  6. 


caf«  lens,  suitable  for  sfaort-sigbted  persons.  In  the  former 
case  the  curve  of  least  radius  is  that  of  the  anterior,  and  in 
the  latter,  that  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  Divided 
spectacles,  each  glass  consistiiig  of  two  half-lenses,  are  some- 
times used;  the  upper  half  ofeach  glass  being  occupied  by 
a  concave  lens,  or  one  of  very  slight  convexity,  for  seeing 
distant  objects,  while  the  lower  half  has  a  strong  magnifier, 
for  examining  things  near  the  eye.  Sacb  spectacles  have  an 
awkward  appearance,  on  account  of  the  joint  along  the 
middle,  ana  require  some  practice  to  avoid  inconvenience 
to  the  wearer ;  but  they  have  been  used  with  advantage 
by  artists  and  others  requiring  to  look  alternately  at  near 
and  distant  objects.  The  late  Benjamin  West,  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  for  many  years  used  such  divided 
glasses,  the  upper  half  being  of  thirty,  and  the  lower  of 
twelve  inches  focus ;  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  used 
lenses  of  only  eight  inches  focus  in  the  lower  part  of  his 
spectacles.  Other  plans  have  been  tried  for  obtaining  a 
similar  advantage ;  such  as  having  a  second  pair  of  glasses 
hinged  to  the  finime,  and  capable  of  either  turning  up  oiit 
of  the  way,  or  being  placed  immediately  before  the  ordi- 
nary lenses,  to  modify  their  power ;  or  having  two  distinct 
pairs  of  spectacles,  capable  of  being  used  either  separately  or 
together.  Spectacles  with  glazed  wings  are  sometimes  used 
for  travelling  in ;  the  glasses,  which  may  be  plain,  unless 
otherwise  required,  being  of  surh  a  form  as  to  shield  the 
eyes  from  dust.  A  patent  was  obtained  in  1826  by  Mr.  A. 
A.  de  la  Court,  for  spectacles  with  a  small  mirror  or  reflec- 
tor so  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  frame  as  to  enable  the 
wearer  to  see  objects  either  beside  or  behind  him ;  in  some 
cases  the  reflectors  were  to  be  used  without  ordinary  glasses 
in  front,  their  sole  object  being  to  enable  an'individual  to 
see  what  is  passing  around  him  without  turning  his  head. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above  it  is  evident  that  much 
care  and  jiidgment  are  required  in  the  choice  of  spectacles, 
and  that  it  is  a  task  which  should  not,  where  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  it,  be  delegated  to  another.  Cheap  as  the  best 
glasses  now  are,  an  ill-judged  economy,  or  rather  parsimony, 
in  the  purchase  of  articles  of  such  importance,  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against;  and,  while  so  much  ignorance 
and  quackery  is  often  met  with,  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  every  one  who  stands  in  need  of  optical  assistance 
should  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  requisite  qualities  of 
a  good  pair  of  spectacles.  It  is  advisable  to  try  a  pair  of 
spectacles  for  some  time  before  concluding  the  purchas» 
because  the  eyes  become  so  excited  by  trying  a  number  of 
glasses  as  to  be  unable,  immediately,  to  select  those  best 
adapted  for  ordinary  use.  The  use  of  the  specious  name 
preservers  should  be  adverted  to,  since  many  are  deluded 
mto  the  notion  that  the  spectacles  sold  under  that  name 
possess  some  peculiar  property  which  enables  them  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  that  natural  cliange  by  which  most  individuals 
become  presbyopic,  or  lon^-sighted,  as  they  grow  older ;  a 
notion  which  is  utterly  without  foundation.  The  name  is 
usually  applied  to  convex  glasses  of  thirty-six  inches  focus, 
or  ilie first  sight;  but  might  with  equal  accuracy  be  gnren 
to  any  other  sort;  as  the  only  spectacles  to  which  the  wcai«r 
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ean  with  propriety  apply  ibti  name  are  iheia  whirh,  of  «hat- 
ever  power  they  may  be,  are  exactly  suited  to  hia  particular 
eaw).  Such  speciacles,  although  they  aaiinol  ktop  the 
natural  changes  of  the  eye,  may  greatly  diminiiih  their  in- 
eoBvenience,  and  even  retard  their  progieaa ;  and  therefore 
may  not  unfitly  be  termed  preservers;  but  few  things  can 
be  more  injurious  than  the  use  of  spectacles  of  any  kind 
before  they  are  aotually  wanted,  under  the  feUaoious  idea 
that  they  will  maintain  the  sight  unimpaired,  notwith- 
Btanding  the  organic  changes  which  accompany  increasing 
year*. 

SPECTRUM.  [DispERSiow,  vol.  ix.,  p.  20] 
SPE'CULUM,  a  name  frequently  given  to  a  mirror  used 
for  any  scientific  purpose,  as  in  a  retieoting  telescope.  For 
all  that  is  general  on  this  subject  we  refer  to  Tblbscopb, 
intending  here  unly  to  give  the  simpler  mathematical  de- 
scnpiion  of  a  pencil  of  rays  incident  ypon  a  mirror,  so  as  to 
make  this  article  a  counierpart  to  Lrns. 

The  couve.\  mirror  is  comparatively  of  no  importance,  and 
the  formuliB  for  it  may  be  easily  derived  from  those  for  the 
concave  mirror,  to  which  we  proceed,  referring,  as  in  Lens, 
to  Mr.  Coddington's  work  '  On  Reflexion  apd  Refraction ' 
for  further  information.    Let  i  pencil  of  |ays  fall  on  the 


spherical  mirror  AB  from  the  point  P,  of  whioh  rays  PB  is 
one.  Lst  PB  be  reflected  into  B;;.  It  is  supposed  that  P 
is  in  the  radius  OA,  which  is  the  axis  of  the  mirror ;  O  being 
the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Let  AO  =  r,  AP  =c  w,  Ap  =  v. 
The  nearer  B  is  taken  to  A,  the  more  nearly  doss  the  point 
p  approach  to  a  certain  point  F,  at  which  the  image  of  P  is 
said  to  be  formed  :  not  that  any  rays  aro  actually  reflected 
to  F,  but  because  all  the  rays  which  are  reflected  from 
points  near  to  A  fall  exceedingly  near  to  F,  which  is  the 
cusp,  and  brightest  point  of  the  Caustic.  If  AF  =  to,  the 
position  of  F  is  determined  by  the  equation— 

I        2        1 

-  =  ---....(1) 

The  point  p  however  is  always  nearer  to  A,  or  lies  be- 
tween F  and  A,  and  p  F,  or  the  longitudinal  aberratiou,  is 
thus  found:  let  the  length  of  the  arc  AB  be  y;  then    . 

ir*/l       1\" 

very  nearly,  if  y  be  not  very  great.  And  for  the  lateral 
aberration  F  /,  we  have 


Ft 
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(3). 


Aeain,  there  is  for  all  the  rays  proceeding  from  P,  after 
rcnection,  a  circle  through  which  they  all  pass,  as  in  Lens 
(page  422).  The  distance  of  this  circle  of  least  aberration 
from  the  focus  F  towards  A.  is  the  following  expression  :— 


3  «i«Y* 
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if  Y  be  the  whole  semi-aro  of  the 'mirror :  it  is  therefore 
three-fourths  of  the  longitudinal  abenation  of  the  extreme 
ray.    The  diameter  of  this  circle  of  least  aberration  is 

1   »YV  I       \  V 
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or  one-half  the  lateral  aberration  of  the  extreme  ray. 
When  the  rays  fall  parallel  to  each  other  on  the  mirnVi 

1  «* 

u  is  infinite,  and  we  have  -r  r  for  the  value  of  tc,  -j-  for 

z  •     4r 

«» 
the  longitudinal  aberration,  t-^  for  the  lateral  abemitioB, 

8Y* 

rr-  for  the  distance  of  the  circle  of  least  aberratioB  from 
le  T 

Y* 

the  foct)s,  and  —  for  its  diametec 

4  T 

Whentisr,  or  th4  incident  pencil  is  thrown  from  the 


centre,  it  is  retumofl  again  to  the  centre,  and  tb«r«  are  no 
aberrations. 

When  u  is  less  than  r,  or  P  is  between  O  and  A,  ¥  then 
falls  beyond  O,  and,  as  P  approaches  to  the  middle  point  of 

OA,  recedes  without  limit    When  u  s:  —  r,  or  P  is  at  the 

middle  point  of  OA,  all  the  reflected  rays  arn  parallel  to 
one  another  and  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror.    And  whea  u  is 

less  than  -r  r,io  becomes  negativa,  or  the  focus  is  on  the 

other  side  of  the  mirror,  and  the  reflected  rays  diverge  : 
but  only  the  latitudinal  aberration  alters  its  sign. 

The  formulaa  for  a  convex  mirror  may  be  foand  by  mak- 
ing r  negative  in  those  for  a  concave  mirror.  Henoe  lo  is 
always  negative,  or  the  focus  of  every  pencil  is  behind  the 
mirror:  the  longitudinal  aberrations  change  sign,  but  not 
tile  latitudinal  ones :  and  as  to  has  also  changed  sign,  the 
effect  is  that  p  is  always  nearer  to  tho  mirror  than  F,  as 
before. 

Tho  image  in  a  convex  mirror  is  always  upright ;  and  in 
a  concave  one  always  inverted,  except  when  the  ebjeot  folia 
between  the  principal  fociu  (or  middle  point  of  the  radius; 
and  the  mirror. 

SPECULUM  METAL.  The  best  composition  for  the 
metals  of  reflecting  telescopes  is  a  subject  which  baa  been 
much  investigaied ;  about  70  difierent  mixtures  were  tried 
by  the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
stated  in  the  '  Nautical  Almanac'  for  the  year  1787;  he 
found  copper  32,  tin  16,  brass  1,  silver  1,  arsenic  1,  meaning 
of  course,  arsenious  acid  or  white  oxide,  to  form  an  alloy 
which  was  the  whitest,  hardest,  most  reflective,  and  took  the 
highest  polish. 

The  following  composition  is  stated  by  the  Rev.  James 
Little  (7V<in«.  Irith  Academ.,  vol.  x.)  as  being  in  every 
respect  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  inferior  to  none  in  ' 
whiteness,  lustre,  and  exemption  from  tarntsh:  32  parts  of 
best  bar-copper,  16^  parts  of  tin,  4  parts  brass  pin-wire,  and 
1}  arsenic.  He  first  added  to  the  fused  brass  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  tin,  and  put  the  mass  cold  into  the  melted 
copper,  supplying  afterwards  the  remainder  of  the  tin,  and 
then  the  arsenic ;  the  copper,  he  states,  was  fluxed  with 
black  flux  of  two  parts  tartar  and  one  of  nitre. 

Mr.  Little  states  that  he  found  silver,  which  enters  into 
the  composition  Qf  Mr.  Edwards's  metal,  vrhen  used  even 
in  very  small  quantity,  had  an  extraordinary  property  of  ren- 
dering the  metal  so  soft  that  he  was  deterred  from  employ- 
ingit 

The  following  appearances  aro  stated  by  Mr.  Little  to 
have  served  him  as  rules  for  determining  the  goodness  of 
the  compound  metal : — '  When  the  metal  was  melted,  and 
before  I  poured  it  into  the  flask,  I  always  took  about  the 
quantity  of  an  ounce  of  it,  with  a  small  ladle,  out  of  the 
crucible,  and  poured  it  on  a  cold  flag ;  and  observed  the  fol- 
lowing appearances  t^First,  if  the  metal  assumed,  in  cool 
ing,  a  hvely  blue  or  purple  colour,  commonly  intermixed 
with  clouds  or  shades  of  green  or  yellow;  and  if,  when 
broken,  the  face  of  the  iiacture  exhibited  a  silvery  whiteness, 
as  bright  and  glistening  as  quicksilver,  without  any  appear 
ance  of  grain  or  inequality  of  texture,  then  the  degree  of  satu- 
ration of  the  metal  with  the  tin  was  complete  and  perfect.' 
Secondly,  if  the  surface  of  the  metal  became  of  a  dun  or 
mouse  colour,  and  especially  if  of  a  brown  or  red,  and  when 
broken,  the  fracture  exhibited  a  more  yellow  or  tawny  hue 
than  that  of  quicksilver,  then  the  quantity  of  tin  in  the 
composition  was  deficient,  and  it  was  necessary  to  add  more. 
Thirdly,  if  the  colour  was  a  uniform  dull  blue,  like  lead, 
and,  when  broken,  discovered  a  dull  colour,  with  a  coarse 
grain,  like  facets,  the  due  saturation  was  exceeded,  aud 
there  was  an  over-proportion  of  tin  in  the  metal.' 

From  what  is  aflerwaids  stated,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Little 
on  many  occasions  employed  a  glass  flask,  smoked  with  a 
candle  made  of  resin  mixed  with  tallow,  as  a  mould  for  cast- 
ing. He  states  that  he  supposes,  with  others,  that  if  the 
speculum  metal  be  granulated  by  pouring  it,  when  first 
melted,  into  water,  and  then  fused  a  second  time,  it  will  be 
less  porous  than  at  first. 

SPEED.  JOHN,  born  1542,  died  1629,  aa  English  his- 
toriral  writer  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  was 
born  at  Farrington  in  Cheshire,  but  came  varly  in  life  to 
London,  where  the  rest  of  bisi  days  were  spent.  He  wu 
brought  up  to  ihe  business  of  a  tailor,  and  lieems  to  have 
supported  himself  by  it  during  the  greater  part  of  hia  life ; 
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fbr  he  doM  not  appeu  m  tn  author  beforo  the  year  1608, 
when  he  was  in  the  uxty-sixtb  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
howpver,  durinf;  that  time,  amassing  treasures  of  curious 
historical  knowledgei  the  posacMtion  of  which  brought  him 
into  the  acquaintanoe  of  Sir  Fulk  Grevile,  who  drew  him 
forth  from  hi*  obscurity,  and,  it  is  suppoaed,  afforded  him  the 
means  of  publishing  the  large  works  of  which  be  is  the 
author  or  editor.  The  Arst  of  these  is  acolleciian  of  maps 
of  the  English  ar.d  Welsh  counties,  with  plans  of  cities,  and 
engravings  of  various  aniiquit  es,  said  to  have  been  Bnst 
published  In  1608;  but  when  formed  into  the  work  entitled 
'The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain,'  bearing  ihe 
date  of  1611.  In  this  work  he  owed  much  to  the  labours 
of  Christopher  Saxton  and  John  Noiden.  There  have  been 
several  editions  of  it.  The  other  work  of  Speed's  is  a  his- 
tory or  chronicle  of  Eni^Iand,  entitled  'The  History  of 
Great  Britain  under  the  Conquests  of  the  Romans,  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Normans,'  originally  poblisbed  in  1611.  In 
this  work  are  engravings  of  coins,  and  also  of  the  great 
seals  of  England,  then  for  the  first  time  published;  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  a  oompilation  of  no  great  merit.  He  was 
also  th»  compiler  of  a  set  of  Tables  of  Scripture  Genealogy, 
comprising  much  of  the  genealoi;ical  information  contained 
in-  the  sacred  books,  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pedigrees.  A  few 
ather  writings  of  small  value  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  w&s 
buried  in  the  ohurch  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate«  where  a 
mopvment  was  raised  to  his  memory. 

SPELMAN,  SIR  HENRY,  born  1562,  died  1641,  one 
>f  the  most  distinguished  of  the  band  of  English  antiqua- 
ries who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  successor; 
the  friend  of  Camden,  &>tton,  Selden,  l>odsworth,  Dewes, 
Dugdale,  and  others.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  antient 
Tamlly  at  Congham  in  Norfolk  ;  educated  at  Walsingham 
in  that  county  ;  from  thence  he  removed  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  entered  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  with  the  design  of  studying  the  law.  Instead 
liowever  of  proceeding  to  the  practice  of  the  law  as  a  pro- 
Fession,  he  determined  early  in  life  to  devote  himself  to  nig- 
:orieal  and  antiquarian  research,  the  study  of  antient  ma- 
loseripts  and  records,  with  a  particular  view  to  two  objects, 
^he  elucidation  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  county 
if  Norfolk,  and  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  laws 
ind  institutions  of  the  country.  He  did  not  keep  himself 
ivholly  unconnected  with  public  affairs,  serving  the  ottee 
}f  sheriff  of  bis  county,  and  acting  as  a  commissioner  for 
leterminiiig  disputed  claims  to  lands  and  manors  in  Ireland. 
3ut  in  1S12  he  withdrew  from  all  public  employment,  and 
lettled  in  London  as  the  most  favourable  field  in  which  to 
>ursue  his  researches ;  and  it  wan  not  till  this  time,  when  he 
vas  fifty  years  of  age,  that  be  began  to  bring  before  the 
)ublic  any  of  those  works,  the  result  of  his  long  studies, 
vhich  are  the  secure  basis  of  his  fame.  The  earliest  of 
hem  is  his  treatise  *  Do  non  Temerandls  Ecelesiis,'  the  ob- 
ect  of  which  is  to  ineuleate  respect  fur  the  property  belong- 
ng  to  the  church.  This  involved  him  in  controversies,  in 
vliich  be  appears  as  the  author  of  two  tracts  in  defence  of  the 
irineiples  of  his  work.  In  1626  appeared  the  first  part, 
rhich  is  all  that  he  himself  published,  of  a  most  valuable 
glossary  of  terms  which  occur  in  records  and  other  antient 
listorlcal  writings.  This  work  he  entitled  '  Glossarium 
Vrchaiologxum ;'  but  it  contains  only  as  far  as  the  letter  L. 
The  work  was  however  completed  from  his  manuscript  after 
lis  death,  partly  by  Iris  son,  but  principally  by  Sir  William 
dugdale,  under  whose  superintendence  it  was  published. 
tl.g  other  great  work  he  left  in  like  manner  incomplete. 
This  is  bis '  Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges,  Constitutiones  in  Re 
Scclesiastica  Orbis  Britannici,'  of  which  the  first  volume 
vas  printed  in  1639,  and  the  second  in  1664.  Another 
)osthumous  work  is  bis  '  Villare  Anglieanum,'  1656,  a  work 
>t  no  great  value.  In  1698  there  was  printed  at  Oxibrd  a  folio 
.-olume  entitled  '  Keliqulae  Spelmannianee,'  or  hi.s  posthn- 
nous  work  relating  to  the  laws  and  antiquities  of  England. 
\mong  his  manuscripts  he  left  one  which  he  entitled 
Ai'chaismus  Giaphicus,'  being  a  collection  of  (he  con- 
rasts  which  be  had  observed  in  the  old  writings,  with  the 
fxpUination  of  them.  This  manuscript  has  been  often  tran- 
tcribad,  and  is  useful  to  those  who  have  occasion  to  read  early 
writings.  He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in-law  Sir  Ralph 
Whittleld,  in  the  Barbican  ;  and  his  body  was  interred,  by 
the  special  order  of  Charles  I.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near 
the  monument  of  Camden. 

His  son.  Sir  John  Spelman,  inherited  the  taste  and  a 


portion  of  the  learning  of  his  father.     He  is  the  author  ol 
a  'Critical  Life  of  King  Alfred,'  Oxford,  fol.,  1678. 
SPELTER.    [Zinc] 

SPENCE,  JOSEPH,  was  born  at  Kingsclere,  Hampshire, 
April  25,  1699.  His  father  was  rector  of  Winnal,  near 
Winchester,  at  which  school  Spence  was  educated,  and  be- 
came fellow  of  New  College.  Oxford,  in  the  year  1722.  In 
1728,,baving  entered  into  orders,  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  poetry,  and  presented  to  the  reotory  of  Birchanger,  in 
Essex.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1730,  he  aceompunied 
Charles,  earl  of  MlddleMX,  aAurwartk  duke  of  Dorset,  on  « 
lour  through  France  and  Italy,  and  returned  in  July.  1733, ' 
having  been  in  bis  absence  re-elected  professor  of  poetry. 
His  essay  on  Pope's  translation  of '  The  Odyssey,'  published 
some  years  before,  had  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  that 
poet,  with  whom  he  became  very  intimate,  and  published 
at  his  request,  in  1 736,  Sackville's  tragedy  of  '  Gorboduc,' 
with  a  prefatory  account  of  Ihe  author.  In  1739  he 
made  another  tour  to  the  Continent,  with  Henry,  earl  of 
Lincoln,  afterwards  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1742.  In  the  same  year  he  was  presented  by 
his  college  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Horwood,  Bucks,  and 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  professorship  of  modern  history. 
In  1747  he  published  his  *  Polymetis;  or  an  Enquiry  con- 
cerning the  Agreement  between  the  Works  of  the  Roman 
Poets  and  the  Remains  of  the  Antient  Artists,  being 
an  attempt  to  illustrate  them  mutually  from  each  other? 
the  sale  of  which  work  was  very  profitable  to  him.  In 
1754  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Durham  cathedral. 

The  latter  years  of  Spence  were  passed  in  retirement  in 
the  country,  where  he  indulged  his  favourite  taste  for  gar- 
dening. He  died  August  20,  1763.  Johnson  ('Life  of 
Pope')  has  observed  of  him  with  truth,  that  he  was  'a  man 
whose  learning  was  not  very  great,  and  whose  mind  was  not 
very  powerful.  His  criticism  however  was  commonly  just; 
what  he  thought  he  thought  rightly ;  and  his  remarks  were 
recommended  by  his  coolness  and  candour.'  The  *  Polymetis 
has  been  considered  worthy  of  some  discussion  by  Lessing 
in  his  '  Laocoon,'  who  shows  that  the  author  has  not  dis- 
tinguished with  sufficient  accuracy  the  boundaries  of  the 
several  provinces  of  art,  and  has  consequently  attempted  to 
make  the  range  and  power  of  the  sculptor  exactly  commen- 
surate with  that  of  the  poet  in  treatment  and  choice  of  sub- 
ject. The  design  however  of  such  a  work  is  valuable,  and, 
with  the  more  exact  knowledge  and  extensive  views  of  mo- 
dern archteology,  might  be  successfully  carried  out. 

Spenee  also  collected  an  interesting  volume  of  anecdotes, 
to  which  the  biographers  of  Pope  are  much  indebted  for  re- 
cords of  his  conversations.  It  was  published  by  Malone,  and 
also  by  Singer  in  1820,  with  a  Life  of  the  author,  and  many 
letters  A-om  distinguished  contemporaries  and  friends.  This 
correspondence  exhibits  Spenee's  private  character  in  a  very 
favourable  light,  and  shows  him  to  have  been  of  an  affec- 
tionate and  benevolent  disposition,  and  of  simple  manners. 
A  few  smaller  publications  are  noticed  in  the  above-men- 
tioned biography.  See  also  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes 
of  the  Bigliteenth  Century,'  ii.  373-7. 

SPENSER,  EDMUN-D,  the  'prince  of  poets,'  as  the 
inscription  on  his  monument  terms  him,  is  usually  ranked 
with  Chaacer,  Shakspere,  and  Milton.  Like  them,  very 
little  seems  to  be  known  of  his  personal  history,  and  that 
little  is  extremely  contradictory  and  obscure. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1553,  in  East  SmithQeld,  Lon- 
don. He  appears  to  have  been  well  connected,  but  as  to 
this  there  is  no  certainty.  The  circumstance  of  some  of  bis 
minor  poems  being  addressed  lo  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Speiiaer,  who  married  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  at  his  decease 
Henry,  lord  Coinpton,  and  also  her'sister  Bliiabeth,  wife 
of  George  Cary,  who  was  created  Lord  Hunsdon  in  1596, 
furnish  some  foundation  lor  this  opinion.  Nothing  is  known 
of  Spenser's  paienis.  We  find  him  entered  as  a  sizar  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  tfae  20th  May,  1569,  in 
his  sixteenth  year.  In  1572  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B., 
and  in  1.^76  that  of  A.M.  He  soon  afterwards  left  Pem- 
broke Hall,  in  consequence,  it  is  stated,  of  an  unsuccessful 
competition  for  a  vacant  fellowship  with  Launcelot  An- 
drewes,  bishop  of  Winchester.  But  some  of  bis.  biographers 
state  that  no  such  competition  ever  occurred ;  others,  that  he 
left  college  immediately  after  taking  his  degree.  On  nuit- 
ling  Pembroke  Hull,  he  went  to  reside  with  some  frien'Is  in 
the  north.  During  ibis  retirement  he  wrtjie  bis  first  work,^ 
'the  *  Shephearde's  Calendar,'  and  fall  in  love  with  his  *  Ro-*^ 
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talind,'  who  is  by  some  supposed  to  bare  been  a  real  per- 
sonage. This  work  was  flrat  published  in  quarto  in  1 S79, 
and  dedicated  to  the  'eTer-memorable'  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Dr.  Birch,  in  his  'Life  of  Spenser,'  asserts  that  the  de- 
dication of  the  *  Shephearde's  Calendar'  was  Spenser's  first 
and  only  introduction  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  common 
story  of  Sir  Philip's  ordering  five  pounds  to  be  given  to  the 
author,  who  waited  without,  and  gradually  increasing  the 
sum  in  proportion  as  his  admiration  was  a-wakened,  is  treated 
with  discredit  by  all  Spenser's  later  biographers.  Sidney 
appears  to  have  warmly  patronised  th^  poet,  for  Spenser 
dates  the  letters  to  Gabriel  Harvey  firom  Leicester  House, 
Sir  Philip's  ordinary  residence,  and  many  expressions  in- 
dicative of  warm  attachment  on  the  part  of  Spenser '  and 
friendship  on  that  of  Sidney,  aie  contained  in  them.  It  is 
remarkable  that  some  of  Spenser's  contemporaries  seem  to 
have  believed,  and  the  belief  seems  to  have  been  general, 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  himself  was  the  author  of  the  '  Shep- 
hearde's Calendar.'  The  subject  is  briefly  discussed  in  Mr. 
J.  P.  Collier's  '  Poetical  Decameron,'  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred.  The  fact  of  the  work  being  published  anony- 
mously, no  doubt  greatly  aided  the  general  belief  in  this 
report. 

In  1 580  the  *  Foure  Epistles'  which  passed  between  Spenser 
and  Oabriel  Harvey  appeared.  The  subjects  of  these  letters 
were  an  earthquake  which  happened  at  that  time  in  London, 
and  satirical  poetry.  Spenser  is  addressed  under  the  name 
of  '  Immerito.'  Kash,  in  his  '  Have  with  you  to  Safiron 
Walden,'  1596,  speaks  of  these  letters  as  'ragged  rem- 
nants.' This  and  other  satirical  cuts  produced  a  tract  from 
Harvey  in  the  ensuing  year,  called  'The  Trimming  of 
Thomas  Nash ;'  but  Spenser's  fame  being  by  this  time  well 
established,  Nash's  satire  may  be  considered  as  confining 
itself  to  Harvey's  share  in  the  letters. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1580,  Spenser  was  sent  to 
Ireland  as  secretary  to  Lord  Grey  of  'Wilton,  by  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  uncle.  His  services  in  that 
capacity  procured  him,  in  1586,  a  grant  from  the  crown  of 
3028  acres  of  land  forfeited  by  the  earl  of  Desmond.  Kil- 
colman,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was  the  name  of  this  estate. 

In  the  same  year  (1586)  he  lost  his  kind  friend  and  patron 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  mournful  event  which  produced  'As- 
trophel,'  a  pastoral  elegy  on  Sir  Philip.  This  work  was  not 
published  until  the  year  1595. 

During  his  residence  at  Kilcolman,  the  *  Faerie  Queen' 
was  most  probably  begun.  In  1 590  the  first  three  books  ap- 
peared. In  1591  'Colin  Clout's  come  home  again,'  was 
published.  This  poem  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  appears  to  have  become,  after  Sir  Pliilip  Sidney's  death, 
Spenser's  principal  friend  and  patron,  and  who  is  generally 
believed  to  have  introduced  him  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
well-known  story  of  the  queen  rebuking  Lord  Burleigh  for 
his  parsimony,  and  desiring  that  Spenser  should  have 
'reason  for  his  rhyme,'  has  often  been  contradicted,  and  as 
often  asserted.  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  '  Annals  of  the  Stage,' 
gives  the  fuUowing  curious  extract  from  Henslowe'st  '  Diary' 
in  corroboration  of  it: — 'May  4,  16U2.  When  herfnajestie 
had  given  order  that  Mr.  Spenser  should  have  a  reward  for 
his  poems,  but  Spenser  could  have  nothing,  be  presented 
her  with  these  verses: — 

'  It  pleuwd  jaai  gnoe  upon  ft  tyme 
To  gnuTit  m«  reasOD  for  mT  ryme. 
But  r^m  that  tymt*  until  thu  Matoa, 
I  hsud  of  aeithor  rymo  Mr  nuou.* 

Whether  these  lines  produced  any  efi'ect  i&  uncertain, 
but  Mr.  Malone  discovered,  among  the  records  deposited 
:n  the  Rolls  chapel,  a  grant  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum 
from  the  queen  to  Spenser.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  his 
possession  of  this  annuity  with  Ben  Jonson's  account  of  his 
death. 

In  1591  w,ere  also  published  a  collection  of  minor  poems, 
entitled  'Complaints.'  and  the  second  part  of  the  '  Faerie 
Queen.'  Tl>e 'Complaints'  comprise  'Mother  Hubbard's 
Tale,'  'Tears  of  the  Muses,'  'Virgil's  Gnat,'  'Petrarch's 
'Visions,' '  Bellaye's  Visions,'  and  the  printer  of  the  edition 
of  1679  says  that  various  other  minor  poems  are 'either 
wholly  lost  or  unkindly  concealed  fiom  the  publique  by 
private  han<ls.'  an  assertion  of  still  earlier  date.  The  title- 
page  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  '  Faerie  Queen'  mentions 
that  the  work  would  be  in- twelve  books.  The  six  books 
which  were  wanting  to  complete  the  work  are  stated  to 
bare  been  lost  in  tneir  passage  from  Ireland  by  the  care- 
lessnew  of  Spenser's  servant ;  but  Fenton  the  poet  denies 


this.  Two  '  Cantos  of  Mutability,*  which  were  first  puUuhed 
in  the  collection  of  1609,  appear  to  be  all  that  mnain  to  us 
ot  the  missing  six  books. 

In  1 594  he  married,  but  who  the  lady  was  is  unknown. 
He  alludes  to  the  progress  of  his  passion  in  the  '  Amoretti,' 
but  so  obscure  is  this  portion  of  his  history,'that  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  this  was  a  first  or  second  marriage. 

In  1596  he  published  four  'Hymns,'  addressed  to  the 
countess  of  Cumberland  atid  Warwick.  In  the  same  year 
he  wrote  his  masterly  '  View  of  Ireland,'  published  by  Sir 
James  Ware  in'l633.  His  '  Prothalamion,  a  nuptial  poem, 
appeared  about  the  same  time. 

The  close  of  Spenser's  career  was  lamentable.'  Tyrone's 
rebellion  broke  out  in  \59S.  Spenser  had  been  nominated 
sheriff  of  Cork  a  little  time  previously,  by  the  queen ;  and 
to  this  circumstance,  and  not  to  his  cupidity,  as  some 
writers  have  asserted,  should  the  awful  event  detailed  by 
Jonson  to  Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  be  ascribed.  Ben 
Jonson  said  that '  the  Irish  having  robbed  Spenser's  goods 
and  burnt  his  house  and  a  Utile  child  new  born,  be  and  his 
wife  escaped ;  and  after  he  diad  far  lake  of  bread  in  King 
Street,  and  refused  twenty  pieces  sent  to  him  by  my  lord  of 
Essex,  adding,  "  He  was  sorrie  he  bad  no  time  to  spend 
them."  • 

Spenser  died  on  the  16th  of  January,  1598-1599,  in  King 
Street,  Westminster,  though  let  us  hope,  for  the  honour  of 
his  numerous  friends,  not  for  lake  of  bread.  He  was  buried, 
at  his  own  request,  near  Chaucer,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at 
the  charge  of  the  earl  of  Essex.  Thirty  years  after,  the 
countess  of  Dorset  erected  a  monument  to  him,  which,  in 
1778,  was  restored  by  the  Fellows  of  Pembroke  Hall. 

Spenser  left  two  sous,  Sylvanus  and  Peregrine.  Uugolin. 
the  son  of  Peregrine,  was  restored  to  the  estate  in  Ireland 
by  Charles  II. ;  hut  adhering  to  the  cause  of  James  II., 
he  was  outlawed,  and  the  estate  reverted  to  the  crown.  A 
William  Spenser  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons  for  its 
restoration  about  the  year  1700,  pleading  his  ancestrv  and 
services  as  a  guide  to  the  royal  troops  in  Ireland ;  and  also 
that  Hugolin  '  is  very  old  and  unmarried.'  He  obtained 
the  grant  of  the  estate  through  the  interest  of  the  earl  of 
Halifax. 

Pope  observed  of  Spenser, '  There  is  something  in  Spenser 
that  pleases  us  as  strongly  in  one's  old  age  as  it  did  in  one's 
youth,  I  read  the  "  Faerie  Queen "  when  I  was  about 
twelve,  with  a  vast  deal  of  delight'  Campbell  calls  Spenser 
'  The  Rubens  of  English  poetry.'  Speakiug  of  the  *  Faerie 
Queen,'  a  writer  iu  the  '  Retrospective  Review,'  vol.  ii.,  p. 
143,  remarks,  'The  wonderful  fertility  of  invention,  the 
richness  of  imagination,  the  poetical  prodigality  of  the 
"  Faerie  Queen"  has  our  unfeigned  admiration.  The  de- 
sign, it  is  true,  might  have  been  more  judiciously  framed 
and  the  interest  of  the  reader  more  deeply  excited,  but 
nothing  can  surpass  the  correctness  of  description,  whether 
real  or  allegorical.'  This  judgment  appears  to  he  correct. 
With  all  its  beauties,  a  continuous  perusal  of  the  poem  is 
wearisome  to  many  readers. 

Of  Spenser's  minor  poems  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much. 
'  The  Retrospeciive  Review '  unequivocally  condemns  them. 
The  *  View  of  Ireland'  will  well  repay  perusal.  The  style 
is  bold,  and  the  handling  of  the  subject  very  masterly.  The 
'  Daphnoida,'  usually  printed  with  the  *  Astrophel,'  is  a 
poem  uf  much  merit.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  *  Defence  of 
Poesie,'  says  he  finds  much  good  poetry  in  Spenser's  works, 
but  can  hardly  allow  the  use  of  the  antiquated  language. 
Warion's  learned  dissertation  on  the  model  of  the  *  Faerie 
Queen,'  and  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  .of  an  antiquated 
style,  are  well  known. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  editions  of  Spenser's  works. 
Lowndes,  in  his  '  Manual,'  enumerates  thirty-two  difi'erent 
editions  of  his  works,  and  thirteen  publications  relative 
thereto.    The  first  collection  was  that  of — 
1609,  folio. 

1679,  folio;  successive  editions,  edited 
1715,  by  Hi^hes; 

1751,  with  Life  and  notes,  by  Dr.  Birch; 
1758,  by  Church; 
by  Upton; 

1805,  by  Todd,  with  notes  and  Life; 

1806,  by  Dr.  Aikin; 

1825,  with  Essay  on  Life,  by  G.  Robinson,  Esq. , 
Warton's  'Observations,'  1754;  Jortin'g'Obaervaticaa, 
'^'»*'  Digitized  by  VaUUV  Itl 
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Motioes  by  oontemporariei  oceur  in  th«  '  Skialetheia,' 
1598,  a  satirical  poem,  in  the  very  rare  '  Eclogue  upon  the 
Deatli  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Francis  Walsin^ham,' 
by  Watson,  1590;  in  a  '  Biaeouise  of  English  Poesie,'  by 
Webbe,  1586 ;  an  Eclog,'  addressed  to  him  by  hoAne,  1595 ; 
Notices,  by  Camden,  in  his '  Annals,'  and  by  Sir  James 
Ware,  in  1633;  and  he  is  euli^iied  by  almost  every  poet  of 
the  Elisabetban  «ra. 

(Dr.  Btrob's  Lift ;  T^taintm  Poetarwn ;  Biographia 
Poatiea;  Collier's  DeeamerOH  ,*  and  AmuU*  of  the  Stage. 
Biographia  Britatmiea;  R\tmm'%  Litt  <^  Jhett ;  Lowndes's 
Bibliographer'*  Manual.) 

SPBRANSKI,  MICHAELk  was  born  in  1771.  in  the 
ffovernment  of  Vladimir.  His  .father,  a  clergyman  of  in- 
fluence, designed  him  for  the  church,  and  sent  him  to  the 
ecelesiastical  academy  of  St.  Pbtersburg,  after  a  course  of 
preliminary  studies  in  the  seminary  attached  to  the  con- 
vent of  Rochth'IstTenski.  Young  Speranski  however  felt 
no  incUnation  for  theology,  and  devoted  most  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  mathematics,  in  which  he  made  such  pro- 
ficiency that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  appointed  to 
the  professorship  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences 
attached  to  the  academy.  He  retained  this  professorship 
until  1797,  when,  owing  to  ill  hoalib,  he  left  nis  situation, 
retiivd  to  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  turned  bis  attention  to  political  science.  During  this 
period  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Count  Kotohubey, 
who,  upon  the  accession  of  Alexander,  obtained  for  him  the 
office  of  secretary  to  the  Imperial  council.  In  1802  Spe- 
ranski proceeded  to  organise  the  ministry  of  the  interior 
under  the  direction  of  his  patron.  His  plana  wero  not  com- 
pleted till  1806,  but  were  then  adopted  with  the  complete 
approbation  of  the  emperar  and  his  advisers.  It  wasfurtiier 
determined  that  all  the  department*  of  government  should 
be  organised  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  young  states- 
man, who  had  so  completely  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
government,  that  in  1808  he  was  named  assistant-minister 
of  justice  and  governor  of  Finnland.  The  latter  situation 
comprised  the  chancellorship  of  the  university  of  Abo;  but 
before  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  intended  improvements 
in  the  system  of  national  education,  he  reorganised  the 
egislative  commission,  which  bad  resumed  its  labours  in 
1804.  [Russia,  p.  265.]  In  the  same  year  his  plans  for 
reforming  the  public  schools  were  taken  into  consideration, 
and  by  bis  advice  all  the  funds  for  public  instrnotion  re- 
reived  large  additions.  In  the  following  year  he  had  already 
obtained  power  enough  to  propose  a  new  system  of  Unanoe, 
an  improved  organiiation  of  the  council  of  the  empire,  and 
a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  senate.  All  these  mea- 
sures were  carried  into  execution,  and  Speranski,  having 
thus  brought  all  the  chief  branches  of  administration  into 
the  hands  of  the  Imperial  council,  found  himself  in  the 
capacity  of  its  secretary,  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the 
empire. 

In  the  space  of  two  years  the  whole  system  of  government 
was  changed  ;  a  new  penal  code  was  introduced ;  the  law 
for  the  protection  of  commerce  greatly  improved;  much  of 
the  paper  money  in  circulation  was  replaced  by  a  new  coin- 
age ;  and  the  whole  method  of  taxation  was  remodelled. 
Speranski  enjoyed  in  the  highest  degree  the  oonfldence  of 
the  emperor,  who  approved  of  all  the  iehangea  proposed  by 
him,  and  seems  to  have  left  everything  in  his  hands.  In 
1809  Speranski  had  become  a  member  of  the  privy  council. 
The  period  between  18U8  and  1812  was  that  of  Speranski's 
greatest  prosperity,  and  it  is  to  these  years  of  bis  almost  un- 
umited  power  that  some  of  the  best  institutions  in  Russia  owe 
their  origin.  The  nobility,  who  had  lost  many  of  their  privi- 
leges under  his  reforming  administration,  insisted  on  hi*  dis- 
missal in  1812.  The  approaching  invasion  of  Napoleon 
intimidated  the  emperor,  who  wag  in  want  of  money,  and 
felt  Ihit  unanimity  was  indispensable  in  so  critical  a  mo- 
ment. 

In  the  middle  of  March,  1812,  Speranski  was  carried  off 
to  Nischnei  Novgorod  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  under 
the  pretext  that  his  life  was  in  danger  from  the  French. 
Six  months  after  be  was  exiled  to  Perm,  where,  suffering 
from  want  and  vexations  of  all  kinds,  he  was  obliged  to 
apply  to  the  government  for  a  small  pension,  which  was 
granted,  and  enabled  him  to  live  in  retirement.  Two  years 
afterwards,  a  eountry-seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg was  restored  to  him ;  and  he  also  obtained  permis- 
sion to  live  there.    In  1817  he  was  unexpectedly  appointed 


to  the  government  of  Pansa;  and  two  yesn  afterwaids  to 
that  or  Siberia.  He  devoted  the  first  two  years  of  hia  ad- 
ministration to  a  Journey  through  the  provinces  which  wer* 
entmsted  to  him,  and  he  was  thus  led  to  project  a  new 
system  of  administration  for  Asiatic  Russia.  In  1821  be 
dislivered  his  plan  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor  Alemidir, 
who  received  nim  with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  restored 
him  to  his  seat  in  the  Imperial  council  of  which  his  exile 
had  deprivell  him.  In  1825  the  emppror  Nicholas  neaii- 
nated  him  to  the  presidency  of  his  chancery,  and  it  was 
under  his  able  direction  that  the  celebrated  *  Svod  ZakO- 
now '  (or  Corpus  Juris),  which  contains  the  laws  and  ordi- 
nances from  1694  to  1833,  was  completed.  About  this  tine 
he  published  his  work,  '  Pricis  des  Notions  Historiques  sur 
la  Reformation  du  Corps  des  Lois  Russes,'  &c.  (Petersb,, 
1833). 

Speranski  died  in  1840,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years. 
His  manners  were  pleasing,  and  his  aspect  indicated  genius 
and  commanding  power. 

SPE'RGULA.  from  epargo. '  to  scatter,'  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Caryophyl- 
)e».  It  is  possessed  of  a  S-parled  calyx*,  5  undivided  petala, 
5  or  1 0  stamens,  5  styles,  8-celled,  5-valved,  many-seeded 
capsule.  This  genus  is  found  in  fields  and  cultivated 
ground,  especially  on  sandy  soils,  all  over  the  world.  It  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which  possesses  stipules; 
the  other  is  without  these  organs.  On  this  ground  many 
writers  have  constituted  new  genera.  C^mbessedes  placed 
the  stipulate  species  in  his  genus  Spergularia,  whilst  Reioh- 
enbach  has  placed  the  ex-stipulate  species  in  a  genus  by 
themselves,  nnder  the  name  of  Spergella.  But  the  M 
name  with  the  two  sections  is  most  generally  adopted. 
Spergula  arvenri*,  the  corn-spurrey,  or  yuT,  has  its 
leaves  in  whorls,  with  minute  membranaceous  stipules  at 
their  base,  the  stalk  of  the  fruit  reflexed,  and  the  seeds 
hispid,  wiUi  a  narrow  border.  It  ia  a  native  of  Europe,  in 
garaens  and  fields,  and  in  North  America  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia,  and  is  common  in  Great  Britain.  Though  not 
cultivated  in  England,  this  plant  is  of  somd  importance  on 
the  Continent,  and  in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  is 
sown  as  fodder  for  animals.  It  is  said  to  be  well  adapted 
for  poor  soils  in  which  scarcely  any  thing  else  will  grow.  It 
may  be  sown  and  reaped  in  eieht  weeks,  either  in  autumn 
or  spring,  and  may  be  used  as  radder  either  fresh  or  as  hay. 
Cows  and  sheep  are  ibnd  of  it,  and  the  milk  of  the  fbrmer 
is  said  by  Von  Thaer  to  be  enriched  by  it,  and  the  mutton 
of  the  latter  preferable  to  that  of  which  sheep  are  fed  oc 
turnips.  &ens  also  eat  spurrey,  and  they  are  said  to  lay  « 
greater  number  of  eggs  in  consequence. 

Three  other  species,  the  8.  nodota,  knotted  spurrey, 
S.  taginoidet,  pearl-wort  spurrey,  and  S.  tubulata.  awl- 
shaped  sparrey,  are  also  natives  of  Great  Britain,  but  ate 
neither  ornamental  nor  usefiil. 

SPERMACETI,  or  GETA'CEUH,  •  iktty  matensl, 
obtained  ih>m  the  Physeter  macrocephalus,  a  species  of 
whale,  generally  met  with  in  the  South  Seas^  but  occasion- 
ally also  on  the  coast  of  Greenland.  This  animal,  called 
the  cachalot,  or  white  whale,  is  of  immense  sixe,  frequently 
sixty  or  more  feet  in  length,  of  which  the  head  constitutes 
one-third.  This  part  is  the  chief  reservoir  of  tho  sperma- 
ceti, which  however  is  fbund  in  several  other  parts  of  the 
body,  mixed  with  the  sperm  oil.  It  is  mostly  lodged  in 
two  large  cavities  of  the  upper  jaw,  one  above  and  the 
other  below,  divided  from  each  other  by  the  nostrils.  These 
cavities  are  subdivided  into  numerous  cells,  of  unequal 
size,  by  ligamentous  or  tendinous  partitions ;  these  parti- 
tions are  of  the  same  nature  ar  those  which  separate  the 
fat  in  other  animals  [Adiposx  Substancx],  but  owing  tc 
the  great  size  of  the  creature,  of  a  larger  and  stronger  kind. 
The  purest  spermaceti  is  contained  in  the  largest  and  least 
ligamentous  cells.  The  object  of  the  great  accumulation  of 
spermaceti  in  the  head  is  supposed  to  be  to  float  that  enor- 
mous mass.  The  part  in  which  it  is  lodged  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  cranium,  containing  the  brain,  which  spermaeeti 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be. 

During  the  life  of  the  animal  the  spermaceti  is  in  a 
fluid  state ;  and  on  the  head  beinK  opened,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  oily,  clear,  white  liquid.  On  exposure  to  the  air 
the  spermaceti  concretes  and  deposit*  from  the  oil.  They 
are  then  separated,  and  put  into  different  barrels.  The 
head  of  a  whale  sixty-four  feet  in  length  has  been  found  to 
yield  twenty-four  barrels  of  spermaceti,  and  fiH>m  seventy  to 
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••>•  bundred  btrwb  of  oil.  Whm  bronght  to  England,  tb* 
sjparmaceti  ha*  not  a  vrhit*  shining  uiky  appearanea,  bat 
a  yallowiih  colour,  owine  to  tba  prewnce  vf  loateoil.  To 
•aparate  tbi«  it  in  Bltarea  in  bags,  and  iha  aolid  part,  wbich 
remaina,  ia  then  *  aobnitted  to  ptecaura  in  hair  bags, 
placed  in  a  hydraulic  prein.  It  ia  then  melted  in  water, 
and  the  impurities  skimined  off.  It  ia  then  roMielted  in  a 
weak  aolution  of  polasa.  It  is  then  fnaed  in  a  tub  by  the 
agency  of  ateani,  ladWd  into  tin  pans,  and  slowly  allowed  to 
eonltrete  into  lartiei  white,  translurant,  crystalliiM  naaiea.' 
(I^reira.)  Even  after  all  these  proeesaea  it  still  retains  a 
portion  of  oil,  which  can  only  be  reMoxed  by  boiling  in 
alcohol,  from  which,  on  cooling,  it  is  deposited  in  perfectly 
pure  lamellated  crystals.  It  ia  then  called  wft'n*.  It  ia 
also  soluble  in  tether,  and  volatile  and  fixed  oils.  It  has  a 
a  white,  pearly,  or  silky  appearance,  considerable  tenacity, 
but  nay  be  broken  into  mica-like  scales,  with  a  ssraotb  or 
ibtly  feel,  slight  flsb-like  odour,  and  mild  mawkish  taate. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  '943;  it  melts  at  112°,  and  wben  a 
lighted  body  is  applied  to  it,  it  bums  with  a  clear  flame. 

Sulphuric  i«  the  only  acid  which  dissolves  it  It  ia  only 
partially  diasoWed  by  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  ia  with  diffi- 
culty aeponifiaUe.  Hot  caustic  ammonia  forma  with  it  an 
emulsion,  which  is  not  decomposed  on  cooling. 

Long  exposure  to  the  air  renders  it  raricid  ;  it  may  be 
again  purified  by  washing  in  a  warm  ley  of  potasa.  It  should 
be  protected  from  air  and  hght 

A  hundred  parts  of  spermaceti  consist  of  sixty  parte  of 
margaric  and  o4eic  acids,  forty  parts  of  elbal,  and  0-9  parts 
of  a  yellow  extraetiform  substance.  The  ultimate  compoai- 
tiott  of  cetine  seems  to  be— carbon,  81;  bydragtn,  IS; 
oxygen,  3. 

Spermaceti  poaaesses  the  properties  common  to  fatty  mat- 
ters. It  is  bland  and  demulcent,  with  considerable  nutritive 
qualities,  when  taken  iniernally.  It  was  formerly  much  used 
in  ccdds  and  couglis,  united  with  mucilage  or  syrup,  to  shield 
the  throat  from  the  irritation  of  the  air,  also  in  dylMBter3^ 
Triturated  with  sogar-candy,  and  having  warm  nilk  added 
to  it,  it  is  a  mild  nutrient  article,  fit  for  children  or  old 
persons.  It  i*  however  now  chiefly  employed  externally  as 
an  ingredient  in  ointments  and  cerates.  It  ia  al«o  largely 
used  to  form  candles. 

8PERMAC08E  ((nrip^a,  a  seed),  a  g«nus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  family  of  Rubiacen,  so  named  from  the 
aeeds  being  terminated  by  two  remarkable  points.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  the  calyx  2-4-dentate 
Corol  4-lobed.  Stigma  bifid  or  entire.  Capaule  2-eelIed, 
crowned  with  the  limb  of  the  calyx,  which  is  sometimes  ob- 
literated. Seeds  oval,  oblong,  marked  in  the  inner  side 
with  a  longitudinal  furrow.  The  species  are  very  cenninon 
and  abundant  in  tropical  parts  of  the  world ;  have  usually 
quadrangular  stems  and  branches,  with  small  white  or  blue 
flowers.  Some  of  the  species,  as  8.  PoayaweAferruginea, 
are  usefbl,  like  other  plants  of  the  Kame  family,  in  having 
roots  which  form  substitutes  for  Ipecacuanha. 

gPERMADtCTYON,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of 
Rubiace*,  named  from  ontpma,  seed,  and  iUrmv,  a  net, 
from  the  manner  in  which  tiie  seeds  cover  the  placenta. 
The  genas  is  characterised  by  having  the  calyx  tube  ovate, 
5-pariile,  persistent ;  corol  densely  pubescent ;  tube  long, 
straight,  i^lobed.  Stamens  5,  included  within  the  corol- 
tube.  Stigma  9-cIeft ;  capsule  crowned  by  the  calyx,  con- 
tains S  nuts.  The  species  form  shrubs  with  white  and 
light  blue  very  fragrant  flowers,  with  leaves  lance-shaped, 
shortly  petioled  ;  stipules  short.  They  are  natives  of  India, 
especially  near  mountains.  5.  tuaveoient,  the  Hamiltenia 
of  Roxburgh,  aacends  the  Himalayas  to  elevations  of  3000 
feet,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  this  eonntry  as  «  stove- 
plant. 

SPERMESTES,  Mr.  Swainion's  name  for  •  anbgenui  of 

ntllfOILLIDX. 

SPERMOE'DIA,  the  name  given  by  Fries  to  a  certain 
altered  form  of  the  seeds  of  rye  and  other  erasses,  and  to 
which  the  name  ergot  and  ipurred  grain  has  been  com- 
monly applied.  The  bodies  to  which  this  name  is  given  are 
solid  elongated  masses,  growing  from  the  inside  of  the 
ovary  of  grasses,  rootlaas,  of  a  firm  mealy  snbsiance,  with  a 
concrete  scaly  or  powdery  crust.  Fries  says  they  have  no 
proper  fructification ;  but  other  authors  state  that  the  in- 
terior is  composed  of  flocci  and  sporules  firmly  comparted 
intoasolid  homogeneous  mass.  The  pjecixe  nuiuie  ul'  the> 
grains,  both  on  account  of  their  neouliar  medicinal  elTecta 


mA  their  pcisMioua  quality  wben  taken  aa  Ibod,  have  ex- 
died  mueh  attention  amongst  botanical  observera.    Willda- 
now  aupposed  the  ergot  to  be  merely  a  diseaaed  slate  of  tba 
grain,  and  atnted  that  be  eould  produce  it  at  pieaaure  by 
excessive  watering.    General  Field  made  aoma  observatioiu 
which  led  him  to  suppose  that  it  originated  from  the  punc- 
ture of  insects.    De  CandoUe  and  oiuers  more  recently  de 
termined  that  the  ergot  was  a  distinct  parasitic  plant,  deve- 
loping itself  from  the  ovary  of  graaaes,  and  referred  it  to  the 
genus  Seltrotiwn.    Friea,  in  hi*  '  Sysiema  Muaologicum,' 
considered  the  ergot  to  be  a  dii«ased  stale  of  the  Kmn.  and 
placed  it  in  the  doubtful  genus  S|iermoedia.    More  recently 
Ibis  production  baa  been  earefullr  invesugaled  by  Mr.  Ed- 
win Quekett.  who  communicated  tba  raaulta of  bu  observa- 
tions to  the  Linnnan  Sixiiety  in  November,  1838.     From 
his  exarainatiotts,  it   appears  that  the  great  Boaia  of  the 
ergot  consists  of  tba  albuminous  matter  of  the  grain  in  a 
diseaaed  state.    The  interior  of  these  graina  bad  been  de- 
scribed as  being  filled  by  flocci  and  aporulea  compacted 
together;  but  on  examination  with  the  minroacope,  afier  the 
outside  waa  sesaped  off,  the  interior  was  found  to  be  eom- 
peaed  of  irregular  cells  filled  with  globules  of  a  fatty  oil. 
The  cauae  of  this  changed  state  of  Oe  internal  parts  of  the 
grain  waa  found  on  the  outside  of  the  ergoUted  grain,  where 
a  number  of  very  small  oval  or  elliptical  bodies  were  found, 
about    1-SOOOlb  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and   containing 
within  them  a  number  of  smaller  granules.    These  were 
found  to  be  the  sporidia  and  sporules  of  a  fungoid  plan^ 
which,  attached  to  fllamenta,  developed  themaelvea  early  in 
the  growth  of  tba  grain,  and  produced  its  diaesMod  state. 
Mr.  Quakott  haa  since  suceaeded  in  obtaining  ergotiaed  rye 
by  applying  to  healthy  plants  of  rye  water  eontaining  the 
aporulea  of  this  fungus  diffused  through  it;  thus  ■ffi>rding 
additional  proof  that  plants  become  diseased  by  jmbibing 
the  seeds  or  sporules  of  other  plants  from  the  soil  in  wbirh 
tbey  grow.     For  the  plant  as  above  described,  Mr.  Quekett 
proposes  the  name  ErgoteeHa  abortant.     It  beloiiga  to  the 
tribe  Afueedintt  and  suborder  Concomvcetes  of  the  order 
FuugaceK  of  Fries,  thus  occupying  a  jifterent  poaition  to 
the  Selerotittm  Clanu  of  De  CandoUe  or  tbe  Spermn«dia 
Claim*  of  Fries,     For  tbe  medical  propertiesk   &e.,  see 
Ergot. 

SPERMO'PH  AOA,  Mr.  Swainson's  naow  for  n  cubgeaiis 
of  FlUNeiLLioA. 

SPERMtyPHILA,  Mr.  Swaimon's  name  ibr  a  subgenus 
of  Frinoilliojb. 

SPERMOSPI'ZA.  Mr.  6.  R.  Gray's  name  fbr  a  genus 
of  FsiiroiLLiDiB,  belonging  to  the  subfemily  Coeeotkraut- 
itnip,  according  to  his  arrangement. 

SPESSART.    [GESMArrr.J 

SPEUSIPPUS,  the  son  of  a  sister  of  tbe  philosopher 
Plato,  was  bom  in  Attica,  in  the  demus  of  Mvrrhinus.  He 
was  a  disciple  at  his  uncle  Plato,  whose  general  principles 
he  adopted  in  his  philosophy;  but  he  differed  from  his 
master,  as  he  mixed  up  empiricism  with  the  idealism  of 
Plato,  and  consequently  attributed  more  importance  to  the 
senses,  and  also  combined  with  his  system  several  Pytha- 
gorian  principles.  In  some  of  his  works,  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Athemeiis,  lie  wrote  about 
plants,  animals,  and  natural  objecu,  into  which  he  inquired 
mons  deeply  than  Rato.  (Sext.  Emph-.,  ode.  Maik,  viL 
145.)  But  on  Ihe  whole  he  most  be  regarded  as  tbe  con- 
tinuator  of  the  Platonic  philosopfay,  and  as  the  founder  and 
the  head  of  the  old  Academic  school  of  philosophy,  in  which 
light  he  was  always  considered  by  the  antients  themselves. 
Among  his  diseiples  several  fismsles  are  mentioned.  Some 
antient  writers  blame  him  for  having  taken  money  for  bis 
inslmetion,  and  for  having  indulged  in  sensual  pleasures 
inore  than  was  beeoming  to  a  philosopher.  A  long  list  of 
his  works,  of  which  only  ifew  fragments  are  preaerred,  is 
given  by  Diogenea  Laertius  (iv.  I). 

(Brandis,  De  Psrditi* ArUtot.  Librie,  de  IdeuetBom*,p. 
46.  &c. ;  Ritter  and  Preller,  Hutoria  Philotupki^.  &&.  p. 
228.  fcc.)  "^ 

SPEY,  a  river  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  Iar|;est  in 
Great  Britain,  aa  it  runs  rather  more  than  96  miles,  and 
drains  an  area  of  1300  square  miles.  A  small  lake,  railed 
Lake  Spey,  is  its  source.  This  lake  is  about  10  milea  south 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  Loch  Ness,  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  Buminiis  of  the  Coryaranik  Mountains,  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Monadh  Leadb  Mountains,  which  traverse  Scot- 
l»'>d,  between  »7'  and  J>7*  JM>,' jn  ^  nortb-eaat  and  aontb- 
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west  direetion.  The  torrent*  vhleh  descend  from  the 
adjarent  mountains  supply  the  lake  with  water.  The  river 
issues  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  snd  continues  to 
run  in  that  direction  between  high  and  naked  mountains, 
and  in  a  very  narrow  and  uninhabited  glen,  for  about  10 
miles.  It  then  enters,  near  Qarvimore,  a  plain  of  moderate 
extent,  which  towards  the  north  gradually  rises  to  some 
moorlands,  which  extend  to  the  base  of  the  Monadh  Leadh 
Mountains;  whilst  on  the  south,  the  plain,  which  gradually 
Hcends,  terminates  on  the  high  ground  which  lies  between 
Loch  Loggan  and  the  Spey,  and  connects  the  Monadh 
Leadh  Mountains  with  the  mountains  of  Drumnasher,  or 
the  north-western  portion  of  the  Grampians.    The  greater 

f)art  of  tha  plain  is  occupied  by  the  moorlands,  but  the 
ower  part  along  the  banks  contains  excellent  pasture- 
ground.  Loch  Spey  is  about  1200  feet,  and  the  plain  be- 
tween Garvimore  and  Lag^an  1000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
A  few  miles  below  Laggan  the  river  turns  to  the  north-east, 
in  whiph  direction  it  continues  to  its  mouth.  It  is  joined 
ftom  the  south  by  the  river  Truim,  which  descends  from 
the  mountains  of  Drumnasher  in  a  northern  direction,  and 
runs  between  mountains  and  elevated  moorlands  in  a  nar- 
row and  nearly  uninhabited  valley.  This  river  may  be 
considered  as  the  southern  branch  of  the  Spey.  After  its 
confluence  with  the  Truim,  the  Spey  continues  to  flow  in  a 
fine  valley,  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  whose  surface  is  so 
little  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  that  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  subject  to  frequent  inundations,  which  eircumstanee,  to- 
gether with  the  severe  climate,  the  effect  of  its  elevation, 
prevents  cultivation,  but  renders  the  country  fit  for  pasturq 
and  meadow-land.  On  the  south-east  of  this  part  of  the 
valley,  the  country  rises  with  a  moderately  gentle  slope 
towards  the  Grampians,  but  being  well  drained,  the  surface 
is  not  swampy,  and  is  chiefly  covered  with  fbrest-trees. 
These  are,  the  forests  of  Kingussie  and  Abernethy,  from 
which  great  quantities  of  timber  have  been  takeit  in  recent 
times,  and  floated  down  the  river  to  Garmouih.  Several 
small  rivers  traverse  this  country  and  join  the  Spey  above 
Rothiemurches,  but  none  of  the  valleys  are  wide  enough  to 
be  inhabited,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Fesshie, 
which  is  inhabited  to  the  distance  of  about  6  miles  flrora  the 
banks  of  the  Spey.  Before  the  Fesshie  joins  the  Spey,  this 
river  flows  through  Loch  Inch,  which  is  about  3  miles  lone 
and  a  milo  wide,  and  surrounded  by  fine  meadows.  North 
of  the  valley  of  the  river  are  moorlands,  destitute  of  trees, 
and  nearly  a  waste,  which  extend  to  the  base  of  the  Monadh. 
A  little  above  Aviemore  Inn,  the  high  ground  approaches 
the  bed  of  the  river  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rent,  through  which  the  river  flows.  This  narrow 
passage  is  called  Craig  Ellachy,  and  may  be  considered  the 
termination  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spey. 

At  Aviemore  Inn  begins  the  central  valley  of  the  Spey, 
commonly  called  Strath  Spey,  into  which  the  valleys  of 
three  rivers,  the  Nethy,  Avon,  and  Dulnain,  open.  The 
valley  of  the  Spey  is  here  much  wider,  being  between  three 
and  four  miles  across.  Some  parts  of  it  are  also  so  low  as 
to  be  subject  to  inundation,  but  others  are  beyond  their 
reach,  and  there  are  several  rit'ng  grounds  in  the  level 
country  which  stand  isolated.  Several  tracts  in  this  part 
of  the  valley  are  under  cultivation.  The  valley  of  the  Nethy 
is  separated  from  that  of  the  Spey  by  woodlands.  The 
Neihy  runs  about  12  miles.  Its  upper  course  lies  in  a  nar- 
row glen  between  high  mountains  connected  with  the  Cairn 
Gorura  mountain-knot,  and  is  uninhabited,  but  about  the 
middle  of  its  course  the  valley  grows  wider,  and  contains 
good  pasture-grounds. 

The  Avon  rises  in  Loch  Avon  [Avon,  vol.  ill.,  p.  117; 
Ben.  vol.  iv.,  p.  209],  and  the  upper  part  of  its  valley  is 
too  elevated  for  cultivation.  The  banks  begin  to  be  inha- 
bited afier  it  has  terminated  more  than  lutlf  its  course ;  and 
tboueli  ibo  valley  by  degrees  widens  to  one  mile  and  a  half, 
it  is  intersected  by  numerous  hills,  and  contains  only  narrow 
flats.  On  both  sides  of  this  valley  high  mountains  continue 
nearly  to  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  with  the  Spey.  The 
Dulcain  joins  the  Spey  iivm  the  west,  and  the  valley  is 
separated  from  that  of  toe  principal  river  only  by  elevated 
moorlands,  except  towards  the  source  of  the  river,  where 
there  is  an  ufisei  of  the  Monadh  Leadh  Mountains  between 
tbem-  The  first  third  pan  of  its  coursj  is  in  a  deep,  narrow, 
and  i)ninl)at>iledglen;  but  about  two  miles  above  the  church 
of  Dutbel,  it  expands  into  a  plain  of  moderate  extent,  whieh 
Tisw  with  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  south  and  north  towards 


tha  higher  ground  whieh  eontinues  (o  the  nottth  at  fh» 
river.  The  elevation  of  the  valley  renders  the  crops  unceiy 
tain,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  preferred  to 
agriculture.  This  central  valley  of  the  Spey  terminates 
near  Knokando,  where  the  river  begins  to  run  eastward,  as 
south  of  that  place  the  hiDs  with  which  the  Monadh  Leadh 
Mountains  terminate  approach  to  a  short  distance  from  the 
bed  of  the  river  on  the  north. 

In  its  Loteer  valley  the  Spey  runs  east  between  Kno- 
kando and  Abelour,  and  afterwarits  north.  Its  course  here 
acquires  rapidity,  whieh  entitles  it  to  the  epithet  of  the 
swiftest  river  in  Great  Britain.  Above  the  church  at  Abo- 
lour  it  forms  a  waterfell  30  ft  lit  high ;  and  the  descent  of 
the  waters  from  the  Boat  of  Bog  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of 
only  three  miles,  is  60  feet.  It  is  evident  that  the  river 
here  descends  with  rapidity  fi'om  the  elevated  table  land 
on  which  its  upper  course  lies.  Along  the  eastern  banks  of 
this  part  of  its  course  there  is  a  high  country,  which  rises 
into  liilla,  mountain-summits,  and  flat  moors,  and  approaches 
so  near  to  the  river,  that  in  some  places  the  level  tracts  are 
not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  it  width.  This  elevated  tract  is  in- 
tersected by  t)>e  valley  /f  the  Livet,  which  opens  into  that 
of  the  Spev  below  Abi  lour.  It  is  about  12  miles  long, 
and  not  wide,  but  rather  fertile,  and  contains  excellent  pas- 
ture. On  the  west  of  the  Spey  there  are  no  mountains. 
The  country  is  considerabljr  elevated  above  the  river ;  hut 
it  extends  in  wide  moors,  with  a  nearly  level  surfkce,  which 
however  rise  towards  the  north-west,  where  they  are  inter- 
spersed with  low  sandy  hills  about  the  river  Lossie.  Be- 
tween the  moors  there  are  some  depressions,  which  run 
westward  in  the  forms  of  valleys,  and  these  are  the  only 
tracts  which  are  inhabited  and  cultivated.  One  of  these 
depressions,  called  the  Plain  of  Rothes,  extends  between 
ranges  of  hills  to  the  river  Lossie ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
at  some  remote  period  th^  Spey  took  its  course  through  this 
flat,  and  that  the  Lussie  constituted  its  lower  course.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  the  flat  country  extends  for  nine 
miles  from  south  to  north,  and  still  more  from  east  to 
west. 

The  Spey  is  not  navigated,  but  great  floats  of  timber  are 
sent  down  from  the  forests  of  Kingussie  and  Abernethy  to 
Garmouth.  In  order  to  prevent  the  timber  from  being 
shivered  in  passing  the  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts  in 
the  lower  course  of  the  river,  several  canals  have  been  cut 
along  the  banks.  The  Spey  is  the  most  irregular  river  in 
Great  Britain :  its  variations  as  to  quantity  of  water  are  ex- 
tremely sudden. 

(Sinclair's  Slatiitical  Account  qf  Scotland;  Sir  T.  Dick 
Lauden  On  the  Great  Flood*,  ^. ;  and  MacCulloeh's  High- 
Umd*  and  Western  Itlandt.) 

SPBYBR,  or  SPIRE,  is  an  antient  city  in  the  kingdom 
of  Bavaria,  situated  in  49°  20'N.  lat  and  in  9'  Sd'E.long. 
It  stands  on  the  Speyerbach,  where  it  falls  into  the  Rhine, 
in  a  pleasant  and  fbrtile  country.  It  is  surrounded  with 
walls  and  ditches,  and  has  five  gates.  The  population  is 
probably  under  10,000;  though  Horschelmann,  in  1834, 
makes  it  above  17,000;  but  C&nnabicb,  in  1 836,  says  8000; 
the '  Conversations  Lexicon,'  in  1836,  8000 ;  and  the  '  Wei- 
mar Almanack'  for  1840,  in  a  list  of  towns  of  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants,  does  not  inblude  Speyer.  The  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants ;  yet  ^ f  the  churches  it  is 
stated  that  IS  are  Roman  Catholic  and  only  two  Lutheran. 
The  most  remarkable  is  the  venerable  cathedral.  The  flrst  ca 
thedral  was  founded  by  King  Dagobert.  The  present  cathe- 
dral was  ibunded  by  the  emperor  Conrad  in  1030,  and  com- 
pleted by  Henry  IV.  in  1061.  It  was  very  richly  adorned, 
and  contained  the  mortal  remains  of  eight  emperors,  three 
empresses,  and  two  Imperial  princesses ;  but  tlieir  marble 
sepulchres,  their  statues,  and  silver  coffins  were  desecrated 
and  plundered  by  tbe  French  in  1689,  and  their  hones  scat- 
tered by  order  of  Louvois.  The  sepulchres  of  Rudolph  of 
Habsburg,  Adolphus  of  Nassau;  and  Albert  I.  have  been 
restored.  The  French  also  carried  off  the  archives  of  the 
city  and  of  the  bishopric  to  Strasburg.  In  fbrmer  times  the 
diet  of  the  German  empire  was  fivquently  held  at  Speyer. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  diets  was  that  of  1129, 
when  a  protest  made  by  the  Reibrmers  against  certain 
proceedings  of  the  emperors  procured  them  the  name  of 
Protestants.  The  flue  old  town- hall  is  now  tbe  seal  of  the 
government  of  the  circle,  and  the  forAaer  Jesuits'  college  is 
now  used  as  barracks  fbr  cavalry.  The  city  has  a  gymna- 
sium, a  lycoumv  an  hospital,  an  orphan-house,  and  a  ootante 
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gwden.  In  the  old  town-hall  there  is  a  pretty  considerable 
soUection  of  Roman  and  antient  German  antiquities  found 
in  the  neighbourine  country.  There  is  no  manufacture  of 
any  importance:  the  priucipal  are  snuff,  sugar  of  lead,' 
ind  wax ;  there  are  likewise  some  vinegar-breweries,  and 
coasiderable  cattle  and  corn  markets.  The  inliabitants 
have  some  trade  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  transit  trade  is  very 
profitable.    (Stein ;  Hassel ;  Cannabich  ;  Hiirschelmann.) 

SPE'ZIA,  THE  PROVINCE  OF,  called  also  '  Pro- 
vincia  di  Levante,'  forms  the  eatitem  extremity  of  the  duchy 
of  Genoa,  which  is  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Sardinia.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  hi^^h  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
which  separates  it  from  the  duchy  of  Parma ;  on  the  east  by 
tbo'districts  of  Masaa  and  Lunigiana,  belonging  to  Modena 
and  Tuscany ;  on  the  west  by  the  Sardinian  province  of 
Cbiavari;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It 
is  a  mountainous  region,  lying  along  the  slopes  and  among 
the  offsets  of  the  Apennines,  and  between  them  and  the 
wa.  The  Magra,  a  mountain-stream,  coming  from  Pontre- 
moli,  intersects  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  from  north 
to  south,  and  it  joined  above  the  town  of  Sarzana  by  the 
Vara,  another  mountain-torrent,  which  flows  from  west  to 
east,  between  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  and  another 
and  much  lower  ridge  which  runs  parallel  to  it  along  the  sea- 
coast  The  new  carriage-road  from  Genoa  to  Sarzana  runs 
on  this  latter  ridge,  and  partly  along  the  banks  of  the  Vara, 
until  it  reaches  the  Magra,  below  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  opposite  the  town  of  Sarzana.  The  Magra  is  there 
forded  when  the  water  is  low,  or  is  crossed  by  a  ferry  in 
time  of  floods. 

The  finest  part  of  the  province  is  that  which  lies  round 
the  shores  of  the  deep  bay  called  Golfo  della  Spezia,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  safest  bays  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  five  miles  in  length,  and  four  in  its  greatest  breadth, 
in  which  the  largest  fleet  can  ride  at  anchor  in  perfect 
safety.  Napoleon,  aware  of  its  importance,  built  forts  at 
the  entrance  of  the  bay  and  batteries  along  the  shores ;  he 
formed  docks,  and  intended  to  make  the  bay  one  of  his 
great  naval  stations.  The  island  of  Palmaria  lies  on  the 
western  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  between  it  and 
the  mainland  is  a  narrow  channel,  on  which  the  small  town 
and  fort  of  Porto  Venere  are  built.  On  the  opposite  or 
eastern  side  of  the  gulf  is  the  town  of  Lerici,  with  about 
4000  inhabitants,  whioh  is  a  station  for  the  feluccas  and 
other  coasting  vessels  which  trade  between  Genoa  and 
Leghorn.  In  the  deepest  recess  of  the  gulf  is  the  neatly 
bunt  town  of  La  Spezia,  with  about  7U0U  inhabitants.  The 
town  of  Levanto,  which  is  on  the  western  coast  towards 
Genoa,  has  4000  inhabitants.    (Calendario  Sardo.) , 

The  province  of  La  Spezia  is  divided  into  three  manda- 
menti,  or  districts,  Levanto,  La  Spezia,  and  Sarzana.  The 
last  district,  which  lies  along  the  banks  of  the  Magra, 
forms  part  of  .the  region  formerly  called  Lunigiana,  from  the 
antient  but  long  since  ruined  town  of  Luna,  which  was  in 
the  middle  ages  a  county  belonging  to  the  feudal  family  of 
Malaspina,  but  is  now  divided  among  the  states  of  Sardinia, 
Modena,  and  Tuscany.  [Modena,  DncHY  of]  The  site  of 
Luna  is  in  a  low  plain  now  called  La  Marinelfa,  on  the  left 
or  eastern  bank  of  the  Magra,  about  one  mile  irom  its 
mouth,  and  four  miles  south-east  of  Sarzana.  Scanty  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre  and  other  structures  are  seen 
above  ground,  but  \he  excavations  made  of  late  years  by 
order  of  the  present  king  of  Sardinia  have  brought  to  light 
marble  pavements,  columns,  inscriptions,  statues,  bronzes, 
and  other  monuments,  which  have  been  illustrated  by  Carlo 
P^omis,  a  Piedmontese,  in  his  'Memorie  della  Citti  di 
Luni.'  The  best  part  of  these  antiquities  are  now  in  the 
museum  of  Turin.  Luna  seems  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  the  Etruscans;  it  was  for  a  time  in  possession  of 
the  Ligurians,  and  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Romans. 
Livy  (xxxiv.  8)  mentions  the  harbour  of  Luna  as  the  p'ace 
where  the  consul  M.  Fortius  Cato  embarked  his  troops,  195 
B.C.,  for  Spain,  and  two  years  later  he  relates  how  the  Li- 
gurians made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  country  of  Luna 
and  into  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Pisa,  devastating  the 
whole  maritime  region.  In  the  year  185  b.c.  the  consul  M. 
Sempronius,  advancing  from  Pisa  into  the  highlands  of  the 
Apuani  Ligures,  devastated  and  burnt  their  country,  and 
opened  his  way  through  their  fiistnesses  and  forests  to  the 
river  Macra  and  the  port  of  Luna.  (Livy,  xxxix.  32.)  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  a  colony  of  veterans  was  sent  to  Luna. 
Under  Augustus  the  trade  of  Luna  was  greatly  increased 


in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  marble  from  the  neigh- 
bouring quarries,  which  was  shipped  at  that  port  for  Kome 
[Carraka.],  and  the  trade  increased  under  the  following 
emperors.  Pliny  (xxxvi.  4)  speaks  of  the  white  marble  of 
Luna  as  having  superseded  that  of  Pares  for  statuary.  In- 
scriptions in  honour  of  Trajan  and  his  wife  Plotina  and  his 
sister  Marciana,  of  Hadrian,  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Julia 
Domna,  and  of  Flavia  Plautilla,  wife  of  Caracella,  have 
been  found  among  the  ruins  of  Luna.  Rutilius  Numatianus, 
in  bis  '  Itinerary,  speaks  in  a  highly  poetical  strain  of  the 
striking  appearance  of  the  marble  buildings  of  Luna  as  seen 
from  the  sea.  Luna  became  early  a  bishop's  see.  and  there 
exist  several  letters  written  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  to 
its  bishop  Venantius.  The  destruction  of  Luna  was  begun 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  by  the  Saracens  or 
Moors,  who  landed  on  that  coast,  and  was  completed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  by  another  host  of  Moon 
from  Sardinia,  led  by  Musa'it,  sovereign  of  that  island. 
Bishops  of  Luna  however  are  mentioned  till  1204,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  desolation  of  the  place  and  the  un- 
healthineas  of  the  atmosphere,  Pope  Innocent  III.  trans- 
ferred the  see  of  Luna  to  the  town  of  Sarzana. 

Sarzana  is  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Magra,-  with  the  castle  of  Sarzanello  built  upon  an 
eminence  near  the  town.  Sarzana  has  a  handsome  cathe- 
dral, an  hospital,  a  theatre,  and  about  7600  inhabitants,  in- 
cluding the  territory  of  the  commune.  It  is  the  birth-place 
of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  love  of 
learning  and  of  the  arts.  About  five  miles  south-east  of 
Sarzana,  the  small  stream  Parmignola  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  Sardinian  territory  and  the  duchy  of  Massa. 
which  belongs  to  Modena. 

The  population  of  the  whole  province  of  La  Spezia  is 
about  61,000.  (Serristori,  StatisHca  dell'  Italia.')  The  coun- 
try around  the  gulf  of  La  Spezia,  and  about  Sarzana  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Magra,  produces  oil,  wine,  cotton, 
hemp,  and  silk ;  but  the  highlands  of  the  Apennines  in  the 
interior  are  bleak  and  barren.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  maritime  trade. 

SPHACTTE'RIA.    [Navarinc] 

SPH.£RALCE'A,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  Malvaces.  It  is  characterised 
by  a  Sheaved  deciduous  involucre  ;  'S-cleft  calyx ;  five  ob- 
liquely emarginate  petals ;  numerous  stamens  united  toge- 
ther, the  stamen-tuDe  being  longer  than  the  petals  ;  many- 
celled  ovary,  with  three  seeds  in  each  cell ;  styles  conso- 
lidated and  stigmas  capitate ;  a  globose,  umbilicated,  doirny 
capsule,  with  cells  dehiscent  at  the  back.  The  species  arc 
trees  or  shrubs  with  toothed  or  3-5-lobed  leaves.  Flowers  on 
peduncles,oneormany-flowered,  of  a  reddish  or  ilesb  colour. 
This  genus  was  separated  from  Malva,  which  it  greatly  rei 
semLle8.by  Auguste  St.  Hilaire.  With  the  exception  of  one, 
which  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  species 
are  all  found  in  South  America.  They  all  of  them  bear 
elegant  flowers,  and  will  thrive  well  in  gardens  in  this 
country.  They  require  a  light  soil,  and  may '  readily  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  will  strike  root  when  placed 
under  a  hand  glass. 

8.  Citplatina,  the  Cisplatine  globe-niallow,  has  a  slen 
der  shrubby  stem,  ovate  3-lobed  toothed  or  crenate  leaves, 
tomentose  beneath ;  axillary  racemose  flowers.  It  is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Cisplatine 
province.  It  is  used  medicinally  in  Brazil,  in  the  same 
manner  as  marsh-mallows  are  in  Europe.  The  decoction  i» 
given  in  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  and  it  is  also  em- 
ployed as  a  fomentation  in  diseases  of  the  chest. 

SPHiBRANTHUS,  a  genus  of  planU  of  the  natural 
family  of  (^mpositce,  so  named  firom  a^pa,  a  '  globe,'  and 
ttvOoc,  'a  flower,'  on  account  of  the  globular  form  of  the  headi 
of  the  flowers.  The  species  are  small  herbs  common  in  tiv- 
pical  parts  of  the  Old  World,  with  alternate  decurrent  leaves. 
Flowers  tubular,  external  ones  female,  many-rowed,  the 
central  ones  male  with  imperfect  style.  Receptacle  naked. 
Pappus  wanting.  S.  mollis  it  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
plains'of  India,  and  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  and  is  used 
by  the  natives  in  medicine,  and  is  supposed  by  some  of  the 
hukeems  to  be  the  Khamadroos  described  in  their  works, 
which  is  no  doubt  the  xa^Mu^pV  of  Dioscorides.  S.  micro- 
cephalut  (iodicus,  I*)  has  also  an  aromatic  odour,  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  diuretic  in  Java,  according  to  Dr.  Horsfield,  and 
as  an  anthelmintic  in  India,  accordtug  to  Rheede,  and  ui 
fevers,  according  to  others.  These,  as  well  as.  some  otlRsr 
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I      species,  beine  bitter  and  aromatic,  may  no  doubt  be  uieAil 

,      as  lonici  andttimulanti. 

,  SPHJB'RIA  (from  afaipa,  a  sphere),  the  name  of  a  genua 

of  planu  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Fungaceae.    This 

[  genus  is  known  by  possessing  a  rounded  external  recep- 
tacle, vbidh  opens  at  the  top  with  a  minute  orifice.  Within 
the  receptacle,  the  sporidia,  or  seed-vessels,  are  found  iuci  osed 
in  tubes  which  are  arranged  in  one  or  more  rows.  These 
tubes  are  called  atcu  The  size  of  the  rounded  receptacles 
of  these  fungi  varies  from  that  of  a  millet-seed  to  that  of  a 
small  marble.  They  are  generally  found  upon  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  and  seem  as  if  they  were  immersed  in 
the  substance  on  which  they  grow.  Their  most  frequent 
position  is  on  the  bark  of  the  stem  and  branches  sf  decayed 
trees.  They  are  however  by  no  means  confined  to  this 
situation,  being  frequently  found  on  decaying  leaves,  on  the 
stems  of  grasses,  and  on  the  surface  of  decaying  wood. 
Some  of  them  are  found  occupying  the  bark,  leaves,  &c. 
of  plants  that  are  still  living,  but  in  most  instances  this 
must  be  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  a  loss  of  vitality  in  the 
part  of  the  plant  thus  attacked.  One  of  the  speciiss,  Spheeria 
militaris,  is  remarkable  for  growing  from  the  dead  bodies 
of  caterpillars  and  other  decaying  animal  matters.  Another 
species,  the  9  entomnrhiza,  is  also  fbund  in  the  same 
positions. 

Although  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  so  simple  in  their 
structure,  yet  th«ir  receptacle,  with  its  contents,  presents  so 

great  variety  in  form,  sise,  colour,  &o.,  that  upwards  of  600 
iflerent  species  have  been  described.  Of  these,  201  have 
been  recorded  as  British,  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  in  the 
2nd  vol.  of  Hooker's  '  British  Flora.'  These  plants  ate  very 
generally  diffused  throughout  the  world  in  the  temperate 
tones.  So  abundant  are  they,  that  scarcely  a  decaying 
•tick  can  be  taken  up  in  autumn  without  presenting  some 
form  of  them. 

Like  the  great  mass  of  the  vast  order  of  Fungi,  the 
species  of  Spharia  have  not  been  used  as  food  or  medicine, 
or  cultivated  as  ornament.  Their  great  use  in  the  economy 
of  nature  appears  to  be,  the  appropriating  those  elements 
as  materials  of  their  growth,  which,  if  left  unconsumed, 
would  become  a  source  of  deterioration  to  the  atmosphere. 
As  examples  of  this  genus  we  shall  select  a  few  of  the  more 
common  of  the  British  species. 

S.  Hypoctyhn,  flat-horned  Sphceria :  receptacle  of  a  black 
colour,  of  a  corky  consistence,  single  or  branched,  com- 
pressed, at  first  covered  over  with  a  mealy  powder,  then  be- 
coming naked,  the  stem  villous.  This  is  a  very  common 
species,  and  is  found  on  sticks  and  stumps  of  trees.  Unlike 
most  of  the  species,  it  has  a  great  tendency  to  sport,  being 
sometimes  exceedmgly  brancned,  sometimes  palmate,  and 
sometimes  quite  simple. 

5.  ttigma,  black-dotted  Spbsria:  effused,  often  nearly  sur- 
rounding the  branch,  flat,  even,  at  length  becoming  black, 
the  orifices  nearly  plain.  In  the  course  of  its  growth,  it 
pushes  off  the  cuticle  of  the  bark  of  the  stick  on  which  it 
grows ;  it  is  at  first  brown,  and  then  becomes  black.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  the  species. 

5.  verrucefformit,  wart-like  Sphseria :  receptacles  ovate 
with  a  short  neck,  plant  of  a  black  colour.  Found  on 
branches  of  the  haiel  and  beech. 

S.  quattmata,  quaternate  Spheeria :  receptacles  generally 
grouped  four  together,  naked ;  orifices  collected  together. 
It  is  found  on  beech-trees  alone.  Many  other  forms  are 
found  on  only  one  kind  of  plant. 

<S.  tcmguinea,  blood-coloured  Sphteria:  the  receptacles 
scattered,  very  small,  ovate ;  papillary  of  a  blood-red  colour. 
It  is  very  common  on  all  kinds  of  decaying  wood  and  sticks, 
and  is  easily  recognised  by  its  red  colour ;  there  are  how- 
ever many  other  forms  with  a  red  colour,  but  not  so  com- 
mon as  this. 

(For  fbrther  information  consult  Fries's  Syttema  Myeolo- 
gieum;  Hooker's  Briliih  Flora;  and  Greville's  Seottith 
Cryplogamic  Flora.) 

SPHvEROCA'RYA.  agenus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
family  of  Rhamnacete,  so  named  from  a^aifa,  a  '  sphere,' 
and  Kopvov,  a  '  nut.'  The  species  forms  modente-sised 
trees  in  Nepaul.  The  calyx  is  5-parted.  Petals  are  five,  and 
alternate  with  the  five  stamens,  which,  like  the  petals,  are 
inserted  into  the  calyx,  and  with  five  fringed  scales  placed 
between  the  stamens,  and  opposite  the  calyciua  segments. 
Drupe  pear>shape<l,  containing  a  smooth  round  nut  5. 
tduli*  is  so  called  iVx>m  its  fruit  being  eaten  and  re- 
lished by  the  Nepaulese,  though  not  very  palatable  to  « I 
P.  C.  No.  1401. 


Buropean  tute.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  forests  Ot 
Nepaul,  and  has  alteraata.  ovate,  entire,  exstipulate  leaves, 
with  axillary  and  terminal  villous  raeemes  of  small  graanidi- 
coloured  flowers,  wbieh  are  without  odour. 

SPILfiRO€XX:CUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  AlgtB.  It  was  formed  by  Stackhouae,  and 
applied  to  the  plants  belonging  to  it  on  aeeount  of  their 
globose  fructification.  A  great  number  of  species  of  this 
genus  have  been  described,  including  amongst  them  sodm 
of  the  most  useful  of  the  sea-weed  tribe.  These  speeiea  have 
been  distributed  by  later  botanists  into  the  genera  Rhodo- 
menia,  Oigartina.  Chondna.  Chlidium,  and  PhjfUo^iont, 
and  the  genus  Sphterocoecus  has  only  one  species,  the  8. 
eoronopifoliut. — ^The  genus  Chondnu  afifords  the  Carrageen 
moss,  which  is  so  much  used  as  an  article  of  diet  It  is  a 
species  of  Oelidium,  with  which  the  swallows  build  their 
nests  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  which  are  so  highly 
valued  as  articles  of  food  by  the  Chinese.  [Sxa-Wxios.] 

SPH.SROIDI'NA.    [FoBAMiNiFxaA.] 

SPHARULA'CBA,  M.deBlainville's  name  for  his  first 
family  of  CMuiaeea,  eonsisting  of  the  genera  Miliola,  Me- 
Ibnia,  Saraeenaria,  and  Textularia,  Lamaiek  asoa  the 
term  to  designate  his  fourth  lamily  of  Ceplulopoda,  in- 
eluding  the  genera  Miliola,  Oyrogona  (the  seed  of  a 
plant),  and  Melonia.    [Foraminifxra.] 

SPH^RULITE  occurs  in  small  botryoidal  and  spheroi- 
dal masses.  Surihce  sometimes  rough,  at  other  times  smooth. 

No  regular  cleavags.  Struetnre  compact  fibrous.  Frac- 
ture conchoidaL  Hardness  7  to  7*9.  Brittle.  Colour 
grey,  brown,  red,  yellow,  of  various  shades.  Opaque;  trana- 
fucent  on  the  edges.     Specific  gravity  2' 4  to  2'  54. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  almost  infusible,  the  edges  beoom- 
ing  covered  with  a  sort  of  enamel. 

It  is  found  embedded  in  pitchstone  at  Speithauseu  in 
Saxony ;  in  pearlstone  at  Glashutte,  near  Schemnita,  Hun- 
gary, and  also  in  Iceland  and  Scotland. 

It  yielded  by  analysis  :— 

SUica         .  .  7»1S 

Alumina    . .  .  18*00 

Potash  and  soda    .  .  3'M 

Magnesia  .  .  .  1*10 

Oxide  of  iron  .  .  8*45 

Water  .  .  1*75 

100 

SPHAGNUM,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonginit 
to  the  natural  order  of  Mosses.  It  is  known  by  the  fbuow- 
ing  characters : — receptacle  pedunculated,  its  peduncle 
resembling  a  fruit-stalk  ;  capsule  sessile,  entire,  its  lid  deta- 
duons,  its  mouth  naked ;  calyptta  irregularly  torn.  The 
plants  of  this  genus  are  very  widely  diffused  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  other,  hardly 
any  limits  being  ascertained  for  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion. They  are  aquatic  plants,  and  constitute  the  Kreat 
mass  of  our  bogs  in  swampy  and  moory  districts.  All  the 
species  of  this  genus  used  to  be  included  under  the  name  of 
Sphagnum  pahutre ;  but  later  writers  have  multiplied  the 
species  to  fourteen.  Of  these.  Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  in  his 
'  Musrologia  Britannica,'  admits  only  four,  and  one  or  two 
even  of  these  he  thinks  may  be  varieties. 

S.  obtuii/olium ;  obtuse-leaved  bog^moss:  has  tumid 
branches,  with  obtuse  ovate  leaves.  It  is  found  on  the  sur- 
face of  watery  turfy  bogs  throughout  Europe.  The  dense 
masses  of  vegetation  whitth  it  forms  in  these  districts  ate 
generally  filled  with  water,  so  that  they  will  not  bear  the 
weight  of  a  human  being  upon  them  ;  and  from  this  cause 
many  animals  have  lost  their  lives,  being  deceived  by  the 
apparent  firmness  this  moss  gives  to  a  mass  of  water.  When 
the  bog-moss  has  grown  long  enough  in  a  lake  or  bog,  its 
decaying  leaves  and  stems  present  a  soil  fitted  for  other 
plants,  and  in  this  situation  tne  various  species  of  Drosera, 
the  Erica  tetrali,  the  eimnberry,  and  others,  are  frequently 
found.  It  is  thus  that  these  lowly  bog-mosses  become  im- 
portant agents  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  by  their  means 
immense  masses  of  water  are  filled  with  decaying  vegeta- 
ble matter,  which  in  the  course  of  time  permits  of  drain- 
age and  the  application  of  manure,  and  thus  a  stagnant 
lake  is  converted  into  a  fruitful  field.  The  other  speeies  of 
Sphagnum  are  the  same  in  habit  as  the  foregoing.  &  acuti' 
folium,  narrow-leaved  bog-moss,  has  attenuated btanchesaad 
ovato-lanceolate  leaves ;  and  is  very  abundant,  eapeeially  in 
bogs  in  mountainous  situstions.  a.  eutpidaium,  'ha  long- 
leaved  floating  bog-moss,  seems  to  be  a  variety  ot  Jie  last, 
having  peculiar  ehaiactera  from  growing  eoniitantly  under 
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water  it*  lemM  ar*  looser  and  oairrofrer  tly^n  tbose  of  tpe 
narrowrjeavad  bo^-mosa.  It  seldom  b^ars  iruit. . .  lU.steu^s 
aro  (omeiiiues  four  feet  long,  and  it«  leaves  three-quarters 
uf  an  inch.bi«ad.  .  .1,1  ■  ■    i     -JL 

■  TUe  eeonomical  uses jof  the, boKtmo^  are  sevqraU  ,Tl)P 
Societjr  of  Arts  gave  a  reward  to  Mr.  W.,Cur|is,,for  having 
pointed  inut,  tlie  advantages  to  be  derived  from  using  f,)\eie 
mosses  for  packini;  young  trees  foe.  export  alien.  In)Icelaj;id 
and  Lapland,  and  aitiongsl.lhe  North.  Aqiericao  Indians, 
the^.  areuaed  for  lining  eradles.-  The  pecuUar  spongy  cl^a- 
raoter  of  ■  the  cellular  tissue  .of  which  they  are  coo^pjvsed 
renders  thein  uzeeedingly  well  adapted  for  those  purposes 
of  .use  in  which  the  non-conduction  of.  heat  ok  the  at>soLrp- 
tiun  of  moisture  is  desirable.  .  It  is  .on  this  account,  tnat 
they  are.  used  in  cold  eouatries  for  Uninfl[. clothes,  especially 
the  large  boots  «orn  by  reindeer  drivers.  The  bof;-nu)ss 
also  forms  an  excellent  material  for  beddings  absorbine  the 
moisture  of  the  body  at  the  same  time  that  it  allows  of  the 
accumulatioo.of  warmth  from  its  wan),  u/.condi^ting  ppwer 
fot  beat.  When  these  beds  become  hard  and.  lumpy  from 
beittg  lain  on,  they  are  4uiokly  N«tored  to  their  original 
elasticity  by  being  placed  iti  .wtktec.and  t^en  dried.  In 
JjKpliiid  these  mosses  are  used,  w  wicks  .£tir  i«mi>s;.and 
where  they  are  in  abundance,) the  farmer  may  avail  himself 
of  ibem  0*  an  exceileitt  litter  tot  eaitle.  . 

SPHE^CID/£,  Leach  (SpA<ai(^..Latreille),«  iamily  of 
hynienopterous  inieota  of  the  section  Fossore*.idistingUuhed 
by  the  following  characters : — hinder  tarsi  at.lea^  equ^l  in 
length  to  the  head  and  thomx ;  antenne  generally  slander 
and  formed  of  elongaXed  joints,  which  aria  often  arched  and 
eontorted,  at  least  in  the  females;  protborax  forming  a  kind 
of  neck,  very  distinctly  separated  ,frqm  the  mesothorax,  and 
contraoted  in  front.  The  base  of  the  abdomen  coiutricted 
into  a  long  petiole ;  mandibles  internally  .toothed.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  prineipal  genera  contained  in  this  fain ily:— 

Ptptit  (Fab.).  Here  the  labrum  is. distinct;. the  an- 
tenna, at  least  those  of  the  males,  are  nearly  straight,  com- 
posed of  joints  closely  applied  to  each  o^er ;  maxillary 
palpi  scarcely  longer  than  the  labial,  propii.oep^  and  with 
the  joints  unequal ;  all  the  cubital  cells  perfect ;  the  first 
recurrent  nerviire  inserted  near  the  anterior  extremity  of 
the  second  of  these  cells.  The  males  have  (he  tibia  and 
the  flrst  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsi  compressed. 
. .  AU  the  ka^wn  aJMoie*  of  Apn«.are  lexotic  and  ^ey 
abound  most  in  South  America  and  in  Ijtie.We^t  Indian 
islands;  they  are  usually  of  large  siie,  and  have  dark- 
colotired  wings j 

Ceropefef.  lu'^his  genus  ilie  Ubrwut  aikdi.antenna  le- 
aemble  thoeeof  Ap«t«,  but  the  maxillary  nalpi  we  much 
lonver  than  the  labial,  pendant  and.uneq.ut4^A<witted. 

Pmmilm  (Fab.).  This  genus,  ia  nlaced.  by  Latreille  in 
tha^MejftVto,  fcutv  ■ccoi;ding  to  I<esiuw  it  fqnn*  thfe  type  of 
a  distinct  iatail|r  (PonpibVto),  ebacaoterized  by  having  a 
transverse  protiiorax.  at  leaat  as  hioad  again,  as  V^ng;  with 
its  posterior  margin  aoute.  The  abdomen, pbovoid,  witjiout 
any  contraetion,  in  the  shape  of  a.'long  petiole,  at  it*  base.* 
The  anteiiDM  are  setaceous  atad  leikg;  (be  supei^or  wings 
have  one  marginal  eell.  nearly  aemipircular.  agd  'thi;ee  8|ib- 
margiaal  cells>  the  flrst  as  lobg  or  longer  than  .the,  two  foU 
lowing;  the  second  receiving  ^bout  its.  c^^e  the  first 
reoiirrent  neryure;  the  third,  wbicb.ii.eilbec  trivigMlar  or 
Mibquadrate,  receives  the  second;  a  fourth  submarginal  cell 
it  sometimes  traceable.  '  | , 

Several  species  of  this  gentii  are.faund  in  England ;  they 
usually  make  burrows  iiv  IhestncLfor  nidiflcation,  fiut  some 
are  said  to  make  their  nests  in  wooiL  The  .perfect  insect 
provides  its  eell  with  spiders,  these  constituting  tne  food  of 
the  larva.  '     I    '  ,1 

Ammaphila  (Kirby).  Abaomen  .with  ,the,.  petiole,  l^tw ; 
superior  wings  with  one  oval  marginal  cell,  an^  three  sub- 
marginal  cells ;  the  first,  as  long  or.  longer  than  the  two 
following,  the  second  rereivinf  both  t)M  recurrent  nervures, 
the  third  very  small  and  narrow  tovariU  the  marginal ;  legs 
lom,  the  anterior  tarsi  sligfatl}!  ciliated.   , 

These  inseets,  obaerves  Mr.  Shuckard,  oq  the  authority  of 
St.  Fargeau,  construct  tb^  burrons  ;n.  sand  alone,  and 
supply  their  larva  with  Anebnida  and  the  larva  of  Lepi- 
doptera,  and  select  by  preference,  those  of  the  Noctuai 
sometimes  a*  large  as  themselves.  They  sting  them  towards 
the  middle  of  the  bodv,  which  render*,  them  torpid,  but 
docs  not  kill  them,  and  prevents  th«ir. motion.  The  Am- 
mophila  then  extending  itself  in  its  whole  lengik  upon  the 

*  Sm  Mr.  SmUunl'i  ■  Kus'y  oa  tlif  luUaviiou  Fowoilal  Hymnioplaia.* 


larva,  seixes  il  wiili  its  iiiatidible<  tiear  tiie  bead^  and  sup- 
p(frtg  fbe  remainder  of  the  body  with  iis  legs,  ,  But  tbu> 
encumbe;'^  it  can  no  longer  fly ;  it  therefore  proceeds 
slowly,  dragging  it  along.  Should  it  perceive  any  obstarle 
ib  (he  patlC  such  as^i  stone  or  tuft  of  plants,  it  quits  its 
load  an  instap^  and  springs  lightly  forward  \p  reconnoitre 
and  explore  its  way,  hiit  returns  itnmediately  to  resume  itf 
burden^.  ,       . 

A  fem^ile  li^  been  observed  b^  ^t.  ('ar^eau,  ibus  loaded, 
to  clear. a  wall  eight  or  ien  feet  bi^h,  but  not  without  much 
ingeoigi^f,coivtnvan(^e.  '!|'he  caterpillar  fell  several  times  to 
^.b?  Kr°"i">>.  when  the  Ajni'fophila  pjaced  it  upon  a  project- 
fjig  >tune  te  rest  itself  iind  rerxuit  its  strength ;  but  it  re- 
newea  its  task  with  extraordinal'y  peraeverance,  and  sao- 
ceeded  \a  accomplishing  it. 

Il)  the  get^e^a  Sphex,  pronma,  and  Chlorion,  the  nan- 
bibles  an.a  labrum  are  comparatively  abort,  and  inore  or  less 
ciirved  at  the  ^iut 

.  ProtuBui.—neto  the  second  ctibital  or  submaif^iDal  cell 
reqi^ivfts  the  two  recurrent  nervures. 
.  f^  Spheft  the  superior  wings  have  one  long  and  narrow 
jpaaijgjinal  pell,,  vhich  i*  rounded  .at  the  apex,  and  three 
fupmargiiial  cells,  the  first  as  I on^  as  the  fwo  following; 
the  second  quadrate,  receiving  the  first  reciirrent  nervure 
|^«(ards  its  extremity  ;  the  third  forming  a  truncated  tri- 
{iiigle  >rith  its  posl,eri6r  margins  slightly  rounded,  and  re- 
ceiving,toe  second  irecurrent  nervure  in  its  middle:  a  ru- 
dimentary fourth  cell  is  sometimes  obser^'able.  One  species 
jiiU  been  foitnd  m  England,  but  appears  to  be  extremely 
rare. .    .  ,  •      , 

.  The  genus  Cnlorion  has  the  first  recurrent  nervure  in- 
feirted  under  the  first  cubital  cell,  and  the  aecoDd  beneath 
the  third  c.ubiiaL 

The  genus  Dolichurut,  Latr.,  hax  the  inaxiUary  palpi 
much  longer  than  the  labial,  and  nearly  setaoeoue ;  the 
mandibles  aire  dentated. 

The  remaining  genera  of  thi*  family  have  no  teeth  to  the 
mandibles:  t^e>  aris,  Amputex,  Podium,  and  Pelopem. 
The  first  0^  tl^ese  genera  resembles  Chlorion  as  regiida 
the  insertion  of  the  recurrent,  nervures  in  the  superior 
win^Sr  and  in  the  .ge;ieri^  ]Poflium  and  Pilop/ina  the  second 
cubital  cell  receives  two  recurreni  nervures. 

SPHENOCLE'A,  a  geniii.  consisting  of  qnly  a  single 
species,  which  fs  .remarkable  as  one  p.f  the  few  which 
bptanistsjire  puzzled  ii^.knowW  in  what  natural  order  to 
place,  xii.  Lin^lcy,  followipg  Mariius,  has  ibrraed  it  into  a 
fuborder  Spbenocleacea,  and  attached  it,  with  a  doubt,  to 
the  natural  family  of  Campanulacea:  but  he  remarks  that 
its  9xalbumin9u»  see4s,  the  absence  ijr  collecting  hairs  from 
its  styles  jand  tb^  round  subsesslle  iipthers,  oiid  the  peculiar 
ha,bit|  distinguish  it.  En^licher  has  essentially  followed  Mar- 
tiua  ai))i  Lindley,  but  h.^s  liiiposed  .upon  tlie  genus  the  name 
Pongatioa,  from,  tt^a  name  np^aitum,  which  is  applied  to  it 
by  some  botanists,,^  being  the  earliest,  hiving  been  formed 
byJussieufrom  thePpp^aViof  kheede.  Thegenus  ischsrac- 
terised  hy  havingfi  superior  S-pajled  catyi^  with  iqilexed  seg- 
ments. Corol  S-parted,  with  the  segment^  iiiHexed  and  some- 
wh«^(ai)ricle4  at  ibe  ba^,  an4  wbicu  conceal  .the  S^sessile  sta 
ipeus.  Ovary  inferipr.  St^'le  ve^Hhort  and  S-lobed.  Capsule 
membranoiis,  maoy-seedtid,  with  a  cehh-al  fhngous  placenta,  . 
circumscissile.  Seeds  niinute,  einbryo  wilfaout  aJbumec, 
straight,  with  the  radicle  tieit  the  hiiuni.  The  only  known 
species,,  called  5..  i'eylahfca,  is  an  annual,  with  aheruatt 
«nti(d  leaver,  without  stijiules;  found  in  tnarsh  siiua'ionsia 
all  parts  of  India,  as  far  as  3b°  ^.  lat.  The  Ben^lee  name  | 
jeel-murich,  assigued.t*  that  plant,  and  signifying  marsh- 
pepper,  would  indicate  the  possessioh  of  acrid  ptuperties.      I 

SPHEN0CLE.^'(;£4i.  a  natural  order  of  plants,  ceo- 
sisUng  of  eiJy  one  species,  belopgiiig  to  the  monopetaloot  I 
subclass  of  Exogens.  It  was  formea  bf  Uartihs,  and  ron- 1 
sist^of  asingle  geni^,  which  at  that  .^iine  '^af  called  S{t*- ' 
noc^  hut  tiow.  known  eA  Pon^aHum,  This  J^tant  is  very  | 
like  a  pamptinula  in  [ti  ^trtlbture,  hut  i%  is  oistinguisiMd  ' 
from  all  Campanulaceib  b^  the  absence  of  albumen  in  its 
seeds,  and  also  the  want  of  botlecting  )iairs  on  its  styles.  It 
has  ;  al»o  rpund  subsessile  anthers,  and  a  habit  .difl°eieDt 
frooi  that  of  plants  allied  to  it  in  Structure.    [Spaxxo- 

CLEf.]     -  , 

SPHEKoilJ  B0NE.   rS^xLBTOH.] 
..SPHENO'PTEltlS,  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns,  which  sih 
kncwn  by  possessing  twice  0^  tlirici.  pinnated  leaves,  iha 
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ultimate  leaflets  of  vbich  do  not  adhere  to  the  raehia  by 
their  whole  base,  atij^  are' tt'a versed  oy  on6  or  two  prineijial 
Veins  in  each  lobe.  'They  are  all  coal-idfeksure  plants,  an4 
•re  found  in  company  with  Sigillaria,  Pecopleris,  and  other 
fbjsil  g^ni^ra.  About  twenty-^ix  ^pecifej  of  this  genus  ai:6 
desrtiMd  as  existing  in  the  Fossil  Tlora  of  Great  Britaiit. 
SPHHNU'RUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name'ibr  a  subgenus 

of  CoLtfHBiniB.' 

'  SPflERB  or  GLOBE,  a  solid  body,  the  surface  of  which 
is  everywhere  equally  distatit  from  a  given  ]ibint  or  centre 
within  it.  This  distance  of  riach  point  from  the  centre  is 
called  the  radius.  In  the  article  Hbnsuration  will  be 
found  the  formulse  which  connect  the  surface  and  solidity 
of  a  sphere  with  the  radius:  we  shall  here  add  that  the 
weight  of  a  sphere  of  pure  water  is  found  in  ounces  avoirdu- 
po:«,  by  multiplying  the  cube  of  the  number  of  inches  in 
the  radius  by  2*4171 ;  and  in  pounds  avoirdupois  by  multi' 
plying  the  cube  of  the  numoer  of  feet  in  the  radius  by 
26ros.  These  results  multip|ie4  br  the  specific  gravity 
give  the  weight  of  a  sphere  of  any  o'thet-'substance. 

A  section  made  bv  a  sphere -siid-plahe  is  always  a  circle. 
When  the  cutting  plane  passes  through  the  centrd  of  the 
sphere,  this  proposition  is  obvious  from  tbd  definition'  of  a 
etrde. '  When  the  plane  does  nM  pass  throu^H '  the  centie^ 
the  assertion  follows  as  soon  as  it  is  shown  that  a  plaiie 
curve  having  all  its  points  equtdistant  team  a  given  i^int 
not  in  the  pkuit  isii  circle.  A  aeetion  passing  wnmgB  tb^ 
oentre  ii  called  «'  great  circle,  and  one  wfaicb'daeii  net  pass 
tbrough  the  centre  •  tmaU  circle.  Jhese  terms  are  incor- 
rect, sine*  a  smair  circle  may  be  ill  sice  as  iiearly  as  we 
pleaae  equal  to  a  great  circle:  the  words  jr«a<«r  and  tmaller 
would  be  more  correct. 

The  centre  of  a  circular  section  is  found  by  drawing  a 
perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  to  the  plane  of 
the  section.  All  sections  lybose  planes  are  parallel  have 
their  centres  on  one  sttatght'line,  nkbdely,  the  perpendicular 
to  the  planes  wbicli  passes  throOgb  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 
The  great  circle  in  such  a  system  (CUAB)  is  cal)ed  the  pri- 
mitive, the  cotamon  perpendicular  (POQ)  the  dxi$,  all  the 


ftnMll  circles  (DEFO,  KLMN,  &o.}  paraUeU,  the  extre- 
mities of  the  axis  (P  and  Q)  pole*,  and  all  p*^t  circles 
passing  through  the  axis  and  poles  (PCQB,  PUQ,  PAQ, 
&c.)  teeondariet. 

By  the  angle  made  by  two  great  circles  is  always  under- 
stood the  angle  made  by  their  planes,  which  is  also  that 
made  by  their  tangents  at  the  point  of  intersection,  and 
that  made  by  the  intersections  of  the  two  circles  with  the 
third  circle  to  which  both  are  secondary.  It  is  also  the 
•ngle  made  by  the  axes  of  the  two  circles.  Thus  the 
spherical  angle'  EPF  is  the  angle  made  by  the  planes  PEQ 
and  PKQ,  or  the  angle  made  bv  tangents  to  the  circles 
drawn  through  P,  or  the  angle  UOA. 

The  angle  made  by  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  centre 
Cas  O  A  and  OB)  is  often  confounded  with  the  aro  (AB)  which 
that  angle  marks  out  on  the  sphere.  When  this  caiises  any 
confusion,  which  it  will  sometimes  do  at  first,  instead  of  each 
arc  mentioned,  read  its  angle :  thus  for  the  are  ABread  the 
'  angle  suotended  by  the  aro  AB'  or  AQB-  "n")^  *ben  we 
•ay  that  the  angle  made  by  two  great  etrctes  is  the  an  inter- 
e«pt«d  between  their  polaa,  we  mean  not  to  eqiuate  the  tngle 
«o  iha  Itngtb  of  in  «r«i  but  tO  \f»  Ml^*  ^^i<^  tt)ft(  irp  iwb 
Icndt  »t  tfia  Of  ntrf.         


The  Allowing  propositions  are  essentia]  to  t|ie  doctrine  of 
the  spheri  in  geography  and  ast'rdriom'y ;  }hey  miijr'be  eaisily 
proved,  and  "wijl  sefve  as  eKercises  in  the  Me°aninfl[  of  the 
preceding  terms  :^ —  '    i   ' -r         -c 

1'.  |f  the  poles  of  a  first  circle  lie  upon  a  second,  the  poles 
of  the  second  will  *lgn  |ie  upoii  the  first!  '     '"  ' 

'i.  If  a  Mphere  be  made  by  the  revolution  of  a  semicircle 
roun^hs  diameter,  the  dianieter  will  be  an  axis,  the  naiddle 
point  of  the'ietijicircle  will  describe  tl^e  pritnary,  all  Oth«r 
points  win  describe  parallels,   and 'every 'position  of  the 

geneVatihg' circle  win  be  a  secondary. ' 

'  3.  If  a  point  on  a  sphere  be  distant  fcom  each  of  two  other 
points  (not  opposite)  by  a  quadrant  of  a  great  circle,  the 
first  point  must  be  ii  pole  of'tbe  great 'cirdle  which  joins  the 
second  and  third. 

4.  The  arc  of  a  parallel  (as  E^)  is  found  ftt)m  the  cor- 
rpspondine  arc  of  (he  pritnary  (AU)  by  multiplying  the 
k'tter  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  (FOA)  which  is  subtended 
by  the  intercepted  arc  (AFj  of  the  secondary. 
■  ■  5.  The  surface  of  the  zone  intercepted  between  any  two 
pai-allels  is  (|ie  rectangle  contained  under  the  circu inference 
of  the  primary  and  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the 
parallels.      '        '  "      '  ' 

'_  6.  "The  aurfoce  of  a  lune  contained  between  two  great 
ciiV:les  is  suc\i  a  proportion  of  the  whole  Surface  of  the 
spb'ere  as  t|ie  angle  contained  beiweeri  (he  two  great  circles 
is  of  four  right  angles. 

7.  The  part  of  a  lune  contained  within  any  sone  made  by 
two  of  its  parallels  (as  EFUA)is  such  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  zone  as  the  angle  of  f he  circles  forming  the  lune  is  of 
four  right  angles. 

We  are  how  to  show  the  method  of  CJoordinatm  by 
which  points  in  tbe  sphere  are  ascertained,  and  their  relar 
tive  positions  described.  Take  anjr  great  circle  CUAB,  an^ 
choose  any  point  P  as  an  origin,  and  either  direction  to  be 
that  in  which  arts  are  measured.  'Say  for  instance  that 
pA.  in  preference  to  UC,  shall  be  the  direction  in  which 
ires  are  measured.  The  position  of  aiiy  point  in  this  great 
circle  IS  then  ascertained  simply  by  determining  its  distance 
from  Ui  since  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  as  to  the  diroo- 
lioii  ju  which  that  distance  shall  be  measured.  |f  we  give 
a  name  to  that  distance,  be  it  longitude,  right  ascension,  or 
Any  other, '  the  point  whose  right  ascension  (if  it  he  right 
ascension)  is  80*  means'  the  point  which  is  at  80°  distance 
from  U  in  the  direction 'jLTA.  A^ain,  if  we  wish  to  describe 
any  other  point,  hot  in  the  great  c:f  sle  chosen,  as  F :  through 
F  draw  a  Mccondary  to  the  greaf  circle  (PFAQ^.lh'en  the 
point  F  will  be  known  as  soon  as  A  is  described,  in  the  man- 
ner just  )aid  down,  and  also  as  soon  as' the  arc  AF  is  given, 
and  the  pole  towards  which  it  is  measured.  These  two 
coordinates,  UA  and  A^>  when  described  iii  magiiitude  and 
direction,  form  a  complete  description  of  the  position  of  the 
point  F  on  t|ie  sphere ;  an4  the  angles  subtended  by  UA 
and  AF  are  generally  used  Instead  of  UA  And  AF. 

For  the  first  steps  of  tho  application  of  soherical' geometry 
to  astronorav' see  the  next  article. 

SPHERE,  DOCTRINE  OF  T|5E.  This  phrase  is 
generally  use4  to'signify  the  application  of  the  simple  gei> 
metrical  notions  in  the  article  Sphere  to  geography  and 
astronomy.  It  comes  between  spherical  trigonometry  and 
those  two  sciences,  being  merely  the  explanation  of  the  cir 
cumstances  under  which  the  former  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
latto:,  and  the  nomenclature  which  is  cm«loyea  to  facilitate 
explanation. 

In  geography  the  end  is  almost  gained  when  a  distinct 
notion  is  acquired  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  terrestrial 
latitude  and  terrestrial  longilnde,  generally  abbreviated  into 
latitude  and  longitude.  These  are  only  names  given  to  a 
pair  of  spherical  co-ordinates  as  described  in  Sfbekb,  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth  furnishing  the  mrans  of  pro- 
scribing the  necessary  datx  The  earth  revolves  round  an 
axis,  say  PQ  (see  the  diagram  in  Sphere),  and-  the  great 
circle  perpendicular  to  that  axis  is  the  equator  (CUAB) 
An  arbitrary  point  U  is  c]iosen  as  an  origin ;  and  P  being 
the  pole  which  js  catted  north,  U  A  is  the  east  direction  and 
pC  the  west-'  Tlie  English  choose,  the  point  U  in  such  a 
way  ihat  thtf  secondary  FU  passes  tlirough  the  bbservatory 
a't  Greenwich:  the  French  pay  tlie  same  compliment  to 
their  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  so  on.  ^he  oo-ordinate  UA 
(or  its  angle)  is  callea  longitude,' emt  or  west  according  as 
it  falls ;  Bn4  the  oo-ordinate  Af  (or  its  angjo)  ia  call^ 
latitude,  north  or  south  aooording  to  the  poW  tow'aros  whiek 
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Greenwich)  would  bo  deioribed  as  in  longitude  UA  east  of 
Greenwich,  and  FA  of  north  latitude ;  but  if  the  funda- 
mental secondary,  PU,  be  moved  any  number  of  degrees  to 
the  east,  every  east  longitude  must  be  diminished,  and  every 
west  longitude  increasol  as  much  ;  and  all  places  which  the 
secondary  passes  over  in  the  transfer,  must  have  the  names 
of  the  directions  of  their  longitudes  changed,  and  take  for 
their  new  longitudes  the  excesses  of  the  angle  of  transfer 
over  their  former  longitudes.  Again,  longitude  might  be 
measured  all  the  way  round  in  one  direction:  thus  D.  in- 
stead of  being  described  as  in  UC  of  west  longitude,  might 
be  considered  as  in  36U°— UC  of  east  longitude. 

There  are  few  problems  of  much  interest  connected  with 
geography  merely ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
common  terrestrial  globe,  with  its  brazen  secondary  to  the 
equator  (called  a  meridian,  very  incorrectly,  except  as 
meaning  that  it  may  be  made  a  meridian  to  any  place),  its 
ecliptic  and  figured  horiron,  is  almost  as  much  a  represen- 
tative of  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  as  of  the  earth ;  and  the 
most  useful  problems  are  those  in  which  the  sphere  is  used 
conjointly  in  these  capacities.  But,  merely  to  show  what 
we  asserted  at  first,  that  the  description  and  nomenclature 
wbicli  are  called  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere  are  nothing  but 
.the  connecting  link  of  geography,  &c.  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, let  us  ask  the  following  question  : — Given  a  table 
of  latitudes  and  longitudes,  required  the  distance  between 
two  places  mentioned  ?  Let  D  and  M  be  the  places  (see 
diagram  in  Sphere),  then  PD  is  the  colatitude  of  D,  or 
90°— lat.  of  D,  and  PM  (on  account  of  M's  south  latitude) 
is  90°  +  lat.  of  M ;  while  the  spherical  angle,  DPM  (which 
is  the  angle  of  the  arc  AC),  is,  on  account  of  the  longitudes 
being  of  different  names,  the  sum  of  the  longitudes  of  D 
and  M.  Hence,  if  D  and  M  be  joined  by  the  arc  of  a  great 
circle,  we  have  given  (from  the  tables)  two  sides  and  the 
angle  included,  in  the  spherical  triangle  DPM.  From 
these  data  the  third  side,  DM,  can  be  found,  in  degrees, 
&c. :  convert  this  into  miles,  at  the  rate  of  69  miles  to  a 
degree  (which  is  accurate  onouj^h  for  the  purpose),  and  the 
result  will  be  the  distant  required. 

We  now  make  the  passage  from  the  terrestrial  to  the 
celestial  sphere.  The  latter  is  a  fiction,  derived  from  the 
impossibility  of  distinguishing  the  distances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  on  which  account  they  all  seem  at  the  same  dis- 
tances, on  a  sphere  so  great  that  the  earth,  its  centre,  is  but 
•  point  in  comparison.  But  it  must  be  remembeied  that 
the  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies  conform  themselves 
to  this  fiction,  so  that  the  development  of  the  consequences 
of  tho  latter  amounts  to  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  heavens.  And  first,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  from 
west  to  east  gives  to  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  an  apparent 
motion  from  east  to  west,  round  an  axis  which  is  obtained 
by  lengthening  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The  point  of  the 
heavens  which  answers,  for  the  moment,  to  the  spectator's 
position  on  the  earth,  is  that  point  which  is  directly  over 
his  head,  or  his  zenith.  And  since  the  spectator  is  not 
exactly  at  the  centre  of  the  celestial  sphere,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing diagram,  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
effect  of  this  misplacement  is  destroyed  by  the  largeness  of 
the  sphere. 


The  eye  of  the  spectator  is  at  E,  and  bis  zenith-line  is 
OZ.  The  smaller  circle  is  a  section  of  the  earth,  and  the 
larger  of  the  sphere  of  the  heavens.  The  figure  's  drawn 
of  dimensions  so  false,  that  the  sphere  of  the  heavens 
is  represented  about  as  well  as  a  common  orrery  repre- 
sents the  solar  system.  The  Horizon  is  the  small  cl)  tie 
drawn  perpendicular  to  OZ  through  Nn ;  the  altitude  of 
the  pole  of  the  heavens  (P*  being  that  of  the  earth)  is  the 
angle  NEP.  Now  suppose  the  earth  and  the  spectator  to 
Jimmiih  until  they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  Um  point 


O,  the  sphere  of  the  heavens  remaining  the  same.  All 
angles  at  O  remain  unaltered :  the  altitude  of  the  pole  «( 
the  heavens  becomes  QOP,  eq^ual  to  the  angle  AOE,  the 
latitude  of  the  spectator,  and  the  borixon  of  the  latter  coin- 
cides with  the  great  circle  drawn  through  RQ  perpeadicular 
to  OZ.  The  great  circle,  QPZR,  passing  through  the  pole 
and  the  zenith,  is  the  meridiem;  the  secondary  to  the 
horiion  perpendicular  to  the  meridian  is  the  prim*  ver- 
ticaL    We  here  exhibit  a  skeleton  of  the  sphere,  ahoviof 


nMZPN,  half  the  meridian ;  NEn.  the  horizon  (N,  E,  n,  its 
north,  east,  and  south  points) ;  ZE,  the  prime  vertical ;  a 
portion  of  PO,  the  axis ;  EM,  the  equator,  perpendicular  to 
the  axis. 

We  now  give  three  positions  of  the  sphere,  differing  only 
in  the  manner  of  projecting  the  figure.  Each  one  represents 
the  state  of  the  heavens  some  two  or  three  hours  before  nooa 
in  an  October  morning,  in  a  latitude  somewhat  greater  thai 
our  own.  The  first  figure  is  projected  on  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  ;  that  is,  the  meridian  is  the  circle  which  bounds 
the  view  of  the  sphere.  The  second  is  projected  on  tlN 
prime  vertical ;  the  third,  on  the  horiion. 
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The  diagrams  have  many  lettern  and  numerals  which  are 
useless,  except  in  tracing  the  affinities  of  the  figures.  The 
meridian,  nPZN  ;  the  prime  vertical,  ZEx;  the  horiton, 
nEN,  and  iu  poles,  the  lenith  and  nadir.  Z  and  z;  the 
equator,  MBoi,  and  its  poles  P  and  p  (which  are  called  the 
poles,  from  their  importance),  are  supposed  to  be  well 
known.  The  reader  who  is  new  to  the  subject  should  learn 
to  see  the  following  propositions  in  tach  qf  the  figure*, 
namely  :— the  poles  of  the  meridian  are  the  east  and  west 
poii^ts  of  the  horizon;  the  poles  of  the  prime  vertical  are 
the  north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon ;  the  equator  and 
prime  vertical  make  an  angle  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place  of  observation  (which  is  PN,  or  the  angle  of  PN);  the 
equator  and  horizon  make  an  angle  equal  to  the  colatitude 
(9U°— lat.)  of  the  place  of  observation  ;  a  star  which  is  dis- 
tant from  the  north  pole  by  less  than  the  latitude  of  the 
place  of  observation  can  never  set  nor  go  below  the  hc^izon 
(it  is  called  a  circumpolar  star). 

The  diiimal  motion  carries  the  sphere  round  the  axis  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows  marked  upon  th»  equator.  The  meri- 
diau,  horizon,  and  prime  vertical,  must  be  considered  as  de- 
tached from  the  sphere,  and  not  moving  with  iL  Every  point 
of  the  sphere  describes  a  small  circle  parallel  to  the  equator ; 
and  all  stars  which  are  at  the  same  distance  fVom  the  pole  de- 
scribe the  same  small  circle.  The  whole  revolution  takes 
place  in  what  is  called  a  lidereal  day  [Timb],  about  four 
ninutea  less  than  the  mean  tolar  day  shown  by  a  good 
clock.  A  secondary  to  the  equator  describes  angles  uni- 
formly about  the  pole  at  the  rate  of  360°  to  24  sidereal 
hours,  or  15*  to  one  sidereal  hour.  [Anolx.]  Hence  if 
we  would  know  bow  long  it  will  be  before  the  diurnal 
motion  will  bring  a  star  at  K  into  the  position  S,  w^  must 
turn  the  angle  SPK.  which  ia  measured  by  the  arc  QS, 
into  sidereal  time  at  the  rate  of  IS"  to  l>>,and  then  turn  the 
sidereal  time  so  obtained  into  common  clock  time,  at  the 
rate  of  about  23>>  S6"  of  clock  time  to  24>>  of  sidereal  time. 
For  purposes  of  general  explanation,  the  two  species  of 
time  may  be  confounded.  The  sidereal  day  is  always  made 
to  begin  when  a  certain  point  of  the  equator,  presently  to 
be  noticed  (the  vernal  equinox),  comes  on  the  south  side  of 
the  meridian,  and  the  hours  are  measured  on  to  24i>. 

We  shall  now  explain  the  systems  of  co-ordinates  which 
are  made  use  of  in  describing  the  positions  of  stars. 

\.  Horizontal  System.  Altitude  and  Azimuth. — In  this 
cAse  the  horizon  is  the  primitive  cirde  employed  ;  its  north 
point  N  is  the  origin,  and  the  position  of  a  point  W  is  de- 
termined by  iu  azimuth  NL,  and  iU  altitude  LW ;  ZWL 
being  a  secondary  to  the  horizon.  Since  the  altitude  and 
azimuth  are  reckoned  by  means  of  a  fixed  circle,  both  are 
perpetually  changing  their  values  for  any  one  star.  The 
following  assertions  will  serve  to  try  the  reader's  compre- 
hension of  these  terms:— points  on  the  north  side  of  the 
meridian  are  in  azimuth  0°,  on  the  south  side  in  azimuth 
180° ;  the  zenith  has  all  azimuths,  and  every  other  point  of 
the  east  side  of  the  prime  vertical  90°  of  azimuth ;  the  alti- 
tude of  a  star  which  sets  is  greatest  when  it  is  on  the  meri- 
dian ;  the  meridian  altitudes  of  a  oireumpolar  star  are  the 


greatest  and  least  of  all  its  altitudes,  and  their  half  sam  is 
always  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation. 

2.  Equatorial  Syitem.  Sight  Atcetuion  and  Deetino- 
Hon. — ^The  primitive  circle  here  is  the  equator ;  the  point  of 
the  equator  called  the  vernal  equinox  (presently  described) 
is  the  origin,  and  the  direction  of  the  sun's  motion  from 
west  to  east  is  the  direction  in  which  right  ateeneion  is 
measured.  In  the  diagrams  T  ia  not  the  vernal,  but  the 
autumnal  equinox,  the  pointoppoeite  to  the  vernal  equinox, 
consequently  T  has  180°of  rightascension.andsohaveW.V, 
and  all  points  on  the  same  hidf  of  the  secondary  PWT.  The 
other  co-ordinate,  decimation,  is  measured  on  the  seoondaiy 
to  theequator  north  or  south  according  to  its  direction:  thus 
S  has  for  ita  right  ascension  180*-|-TQ,  and  (^S  of  south  de- 
clination ;  while  R  has  the  same  right  ascension,  apd  QR  of 
north  declination.  The  secondaries  to  the  equatorere  called 
hour-eirelet,  and  the  difference  of  the  right  ascensions  of 
two  stars  is  the  angle  made  by  their  hour-circles :  thus  the 
angle  QPS,  measured  by  the  arc  Qs,  is  obviously  the  differ- 
ence of  the  right  ascensions  of  the  point  Rand  1.  The 
equator  moves  with  the  sphere,  so  that  the  right  ascension 
and  declination  of  a  star  remain  the  same,  as  long  as  it 
moves  only  with  the  diurnal  motion.  The  right  ascension 
is  generally  expressed  in  time,  as  before  described ;  and  the 
fbllowing  assertions  will  serve  for  exercise  in  the  meaning  of 
these  terms : — the  sidereal  day  beginning  when  the  vernal 
equinox  is  on  the  meridian,  the  right  ascension  of  any  star, 
turned  into  time,  expresses  the  moment  of  the  sidereal  day 
at  which  that  star  will  be  on  the  meridian ;  when  the  vernaj 
equinox  is  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  the  longiAide  of 
any  place,  measured  eastwards,  is  the  same  as  the  right 
ascension  of  a  star  which  ia  on  the  meridian  of  that  place  ; 
the  meridian  altitude  of  any  star,  diminished  by  its  decli- 
nation (if  north),  or  increased  by  its  declination  (if  south), 
is  the  co-latitude  of  the  place  of  observation ;  every  star 
which  has  the  same  declination  as  the  place  of  obaervation 
has  latitude,  passes  directly  over  the  head  of  the  spectator 
at  that  place;  the  time  of  rising  of  a  star,  and  the  time 
during  which  it  remaint  above  toe  hwizon.  depend  solely 
upon  the  declination,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  right  ascen- 
sion. 

8.  Bdiptie  Syttem.  Celettial  Longitude  and  Latitude. — 
The  ecliptic  {VTSb)  is  the  circle  which  the  sun  appears  to 
describe  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  direction  of  this  orbital 
motion  being  from  west  to  east.  One  half  of  it  is  north,  the 
other  half  south,  of  the  equator;  and  the  point  of  the 
equator  in  which  the  ecliptic  cuts  it,  and  through  which  the 
sun  passes  when  it  leaves  the  southern  and  enters  the 
northern  part  of  the  ecliptic,  is  the  vernal  equinox,  the 
opposite  point  being  the  autumnal  equinox.  Consequently, 
T,  as  drawn,  is  the  autumnal  equinox,  for  motion  from  west 
to  east,  or  in  the  direction  BTS,  makes  the  sun  pass  flrom 
the  northern  to  the  southern  side  of  the  equator.  In  this 
svstem  of  co-ordinates  the  ecliptic  is  the  primitive  circle, 
the  vernal  equinox  is  the  origin,  longitude  is  meanured  fkvm 
west  to  east  on  the  ecliptic,  and  latitude  north  or  south,  as 
the  case  may  he,  is  measured  on  a  secondary  to  the  ecliptie 
drawn  through  the  star.  In  fact,  celestial  longitude  and 
latitude  are  to  the  ecliptic  precisely  what  right  ascension  and 
declination  are  to  the  equator.  The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic 
is  the  angle  made  by  the  equator  and  the  ecliptic ;  and  the 
secondaries  to  the  ecliptic,  drawn  through  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  equinoxes,  are  the  equinoctial  and  solsticial 
colures. 

A  complete  understanding  of  all  these  terms  makes  the 
comprehension  of  the  globe  easy,  and  also  the  application  of 
spherical  trigonometry  to  those  who  know  the  latter  science. 
We  now  describe  tbediagrams,  in  order  to  point  out  how  such 
applications  are  made.  The  point  8  is  the  sun,  of  course  in 
the  ecliptic ;  its  right  ascension  ia  180°-|-TQ.  its  declination 
QS  south,  iu  loiigitude  180°-fTS,  iu  latitude  0°,  iUazimuth 
NL,  iu  altitude  US,  iU  hour-ant[le  «i  name  given  to  the  angle 
made  by  the  hour-circle  of  a  star  with  the  meridian)  SPM, 
measured  by  MQ.  The  parallel  to  the  equator  CSKe 
would  be  the'  diurnal  path  of  the  sun,  if  it  continued  at  the 
point  8  of  the  ecliptic ;  but  as  the  sun  has  a  slow  motion  of 
its  own  towards  K,  it  is  not  strictly  (though  very  nearly) 
correct  to  say  that,  for  the  day  in  question,  the  sun  continues 
in  the  paralleL  Hence  we  may  say,  without  sensible  error, 
that  tne  sun  moves  over  cK  during  half  the  night,  and 
through  KC  during  half  the  day.  It  rises  when  at  the 
point  K,  and  the  angle  KFS,  turned  into  time,  shows  the 
sidereal  time  elapaedainoe  the  rising,  while  the  angle  SPM 
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■how*  the  tim«  which  ii  Te(  to  elapse  before  noon.  4'  to 
the  time  of  the  year,  ohgerve  that  the  sun  was  at  th^ 
autumnal  equinox  X  on  the  21st  of  September,  since  which 
time  it  has  move4  over  TS,  independently  of  the  diurna^ 
rotation  of  the  sphere.  We  see  then  what  is  meant  by  say- 
ing that  the  diagram  represents  some  morning  in  October. 
The  use  of  the  globe  is  thus  explained,  a*  far  as  setting  it 
for  any  hour  ana  day  is  coqcerned.  The  polo  P  must  first 
he  elevated  until  the  elevation  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  the  sun  must  then  be  put  in  its  proper  place  in 
the  ecliptie  for  the  time  of  t|ie  year,  and  its  bour-ang)e 
must  then  he  made  to  represent  the  time  which  is  wanted 
of  noon,  or  has  elapsed  since  iioon.  All  this  on  the  globe 
is  done  without  attending  to  the  distinction  of  sidereal  and 
solar  time,  which  need  hardly  be  attended  to  when  no 
greater  degree  of  accuracy  is  wanted  than  can  he  ootained 
CD  a  globe.  We  now  refer  the  reader  to  works  on  the  use 
of  the  globes,  and  shall  conclude  tbisBrtic|e  by  a  few  i'ndica- 
aiom  of  the  mode  of  applying  spherical  trigonometry. 

To  find  the  time  of  sunrise,  observe  that  in  the  spnerioal 
triangle  pKN,  right-apgled  at  ^,  we  have  YK  given,  heing 
90°+  the  sun's  declination,  and  also  ^N.the  latitude  of  the 
place  of  observation.  {lence  the  angle  ^^I^N  can  be  foun^, 
which  heing  turned  into  sidereal  time,  gives  a  good  approx- 
imation to  the  time  of  sunrise,  refraction  <ui4  the  sun's 
proper  motion  being  neglected. 

Given  SL  thesun^i  altitu4e,  andthelatitiideof  the  place; 
required  the  time  of  day.  In  the  triangle  ^46,  we  now 
know  ZS  the  sun's  co-altitu4e,  SP  which  is  90  +4eclinar 
tion,  and  ZP  the  co-latitude  of  the  place.  |]enco  th^  angle 
SPZ  can  be  found,  and  thence  the  time  from  noon,  ^f  S, 
instea^  of  the  sun,  were  a  known  star,  the  question  would 
be  solved  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  sun's  hour-angle 
is  no  longer  SPZ,  but  that  angle  increased  or  ditninished  by 
the  JiflTerence  of  the  right  ascensjons  of  the  sun  an4  star. 

Two  known  stars,  W  and  S,  are  observed  to  be  in  the 
same  circle  of  altitude  SWL  at  a  given  place ;  required  the 
time  of  day.  Here  PW  an4  PS,  the  co-derlinaiions  of  (he 
stars,  are  known,  and  also  the  angle  Wf?S,  which  is  the 
difference  of  their  right  ascensions ;  hence  in  the  tri&ngle 
SWP  the  angle  SWP  can  be  found,  and  thence  its  sup- 
plement, the  angle  ZW|>.  Then,  in  the  triangle  W^^>  we 
know  the  angle  ZWP,  VYf  the  oo-declination  ef  the  star  Iff, 
and  ZP  the  co-latitu4e  of  the  place:  whence  the  ^ngle 
W£Z  can  he  found ;  an4  thence,  by  eompaitson  of  ^  with 
the  sun,  the  time  of  4ay. 

For  the  actual  appUoations  wo  oust  ^^r  to  mathematical 
wgrks  on  astronomy. 

SPH^SipAL  SKCBSS.  [Sfqkbicai.  Tmconokxtry. 
&c.] 

8PB?RICAl,  TRICrQNQM^TRY,  SPHBRJC^L 
TJIIANGLE,  SPHERICS.  We  shall  confine  oursely^ 
in  the  present  article  to  such  a  collection  of  the  properties 
of  •  spherical  triangle  as  may  be  useful  f>r  reference,  re- 
ferring for  demonstration  to  the  treatise  on  the  subject  jn 
the  '  ybraiy  o{  Useful  Knowledge,'  and  to  that  on  Geo- 
metry I  adding  to  the  former  nothing  but  a  shorter  mode  of 
obtaining  Napier's  Analogies- 

By  a  spherical  triangle  is  meant  that  portion  of  the  sphere 
which  is  cut  off  by  three  arcs  of  great  circles,  each  of 
which  cuts  the'other  two,  as  A6C.    It  is  now  usual  how- 


ever to  consider  the  spherical  triangle  as  a  sort  of  repre- 
sentative of  the  solid  angle  formed  at  t)ie  6entre  of  the 
sphere  by  the  plane*  AOB,  BOC,  C04>  as  follows :— The 
arcs  AB,  BC,  CA  are  the  measures  of  the  angles  A0B, 
BOC,  GOA,  and  are  used  (or  them :  t)>e  spherical  angle* 
BAG,  AOB.  CBA  are  by  definition  the  angles  fnade  by  the 
plane*  BOA  and  AQC,  AOC  and  pOB,  CQ^  and  pQA. 
The  spherical  triangle  then  ha*  *ix  part*  pbrrsspon4ing  fn 
•ama  to  the  six  paru  of  a  plane  triangle ;  but  A  tich  of  >i 
*— "n  t^  angle  ta»4e  by  tvo  itraigbt »»«  of  »  Milid  »D|flii 


while  an  angle  of  it  refers  to  the  angle  made  by  two  planet 

of  the  solid  angle. 
~"  cticle  ve  shall  de*ignato  the  angles  by 

iriosite  to  them  by  <t,  b,  e;  the  halfsum 
nd  by  A',  W;  C,  (/,  V,  c',  we  mean  tbe 
),  &c,  so  that  A  -(•  A'  =  180*,  a  +  a'=f 


Throughout  this  < 
A,  B,  C,  the  sides  ol 
of  the  sides  bf 'ii  1 
supplemei^t^'if  A> ' 
180*,  &c"' 

Thre^  circles  divide  the  sphere  into  eight  spherical  tri- 
angles. Oi  thes^  four  are  equal  and  oppdaite  to  the  other 
four,  with  which  they  agree  in  every  respect  but  one  [Stm- 
xktrical]  with  which  we  have  nothing  here  to  do.  Of 
tbe  Aiiir  which  are  distinct,  if  ABC  be  one,  there  are  three 
othtire  thns  related  to  it :   the  first  has  for  its  sides  a,  V,  </, 

The  second  has  ct,  b,  <f  for 
the  third  has  a',  V,  C  for 
^ Hence  every  ipberical  tri- 

angle \k\  apotjier,  with  one  side  and  its  opposite  angle  re- 
maining'' yncliange4,  and  all  the  other  part*  changed  into 
their  stnpletneht*. 

Agaid.'if  the  three  circles  he  taken  which  have  A,  B.  and 
C  for  their  pol^s,'the  interjections  of  i^ese  xivtf  circles  are 
themselves  the  POlM  of  AB,  K!,  fod  CA ;  and  of  the  eight 
new  triangles  thus  forthed,  ^ikcli  line  ^as  all  its  anglet  sup- 
plemental to  Ihe  iidet'tit  ^^  eoi^ri»ponding  triangle  in  the 
first  set,  and  all  its  lnd«t'  supplemental  to  the  angle*. 
Thus  there  exists  a  triangle  whi«ih  has  the  sides  A',  B',  C. 
and  the  aneles  a',  ^,  d ;  which  is  calle4  the  supplemental 
triangle  of  that  which  bai  a,  ^  c'for  8ides,"and  A,  B>  C  for 
angleii.  Hence,  iif  in  any  general  formula  sides  he  changed 
into  supplements  of  angles,  and  angles  into  supplements  of 
sides,  the  result  is  also  a  general  formula. ' 

Any  two  sides  of  a  spbeHcal  triangle  a*e  together  greater 
than  the  third,  and  the  sum  oT'the  three  sides  is  not  so  great 
as  360*.  Any  two'  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle' are  together 
less  than  the  third  angle  increased  by  180°,  and  the  bum  of 
the  three  angles  i*  more  than  two,  an(^  less  than  six,  right 
angles.  An4  the  greater  side  of  a  spjierical  triangle  is  op- 
posite to  the  greater  angle ;  and  the  sui^  of  two  sides  is 
greater  (ban,  equal  to,  or  leu  than,  180°,  accortftng  a^  the 
sum  of  the  opposite  angles  is 'greater  t)ian,  equal  to,  or  lees 
than,  m". 

The  formula  for  the  solution  of  a  spherical  right-angled 
triangle  are  six  in  number,  ^t  p  be  tfie  right  angle,  and 
let  e  be  called  the  hypotheniue,  as  distinguished  from  a  and 
b,  which  are  still  called  tide*.    [CtkcirtAit  Farts.] 

}.  2.  The  cosine  of  the  hypotheniise  is'  equal  to  tbe  pro- 
duct of  the  cosines  of  the  sides,  an4  of  t^e  cotangents  of 
the  angle* : 

CO* c  =  CO* aco*^;    co*(;=co|A cot B. 

4.  The  *ine  of  a  tiiU  w  the  *ine  of  the  b'ypotbenuse  into 
tbe  *ine'  of  the  oppotite  ansle : 

*in  a  =  sin  c  *in  A ;  ain  6  =  ain  «  ain  B. 

4.  The  tangent  of  a  side  is  the  tangent  of  the  hypotbennaa 
into  the  cosine  of  the  included  angle  : 

tan  a  =  ten  c  cos  B  t  tan  b  =  tan  e  co*  A. 

5.  The  tangent  of  a  side  is  the  tengent  of  its  opposite 
angle  ipto  die  side  of  the  other  side : 

tan  a  =  tan  A  tin  6 ;  tan  &  =  ten  B  sin  a. 

§.  The  cosine  of  an  angle  ia  the  cosine  Of  ite  opposite  tide 
into  the  side  of  the  other  angle : 

cot  A  =  CO*  a  *in  B ;  co*  B  =  cot  6  sin  A. 

These  formulae  are  siifiielcnt  'fot-  eveVy'  case.  Name  any 
two  biifof  the'fl^te  a,  b.  «;  A,  B  (C  being  a  right  angl^  and 
Itl  the  i^receding  six  fol-muin,  by 'repetUl6n  ten,  will  be  fonnd 
thosp  tW  bonlbinod  with  bach  bS  ther  other  three.  Thus 
havita^.^vM  M'tidft'a'bnd  its  adjabetit 'angle  B,  w«  find  the 
other  pam  ftom  '       ■■■■.■■<  ■. i 

tan  * 
ten  6  =  tan  B  sin  a,  ten  0  =  '' — d,  cos  A  =2  oos  a  sin  B 

!■•:•-.         ;     I  COS  U   • . ,,  . 

These  formulae  should  be  committed  to  memory :  the  ah 
brdvlattbnVM  tilled,  d^tciihed  id'OiRCnLAR  Pasts,  is  onW 
an' erpeditiou*  mode  of  wafcthig  iitdti:  '  ■  •  '  ' 

When  all  the  Khghis  ai^°  tAJIi^uH.^the  wincipal  formulae 
arrf  as  follows  (in  most  c»»*  wc'givd  bm^lbnei  those  for 
other  »idBS,  &b.  being  BBsnyshpplji*})'-^'"      " 
gjn  A        sip  p        gin  C  ' 
'    »»a«    ^  *in4    **  sin  0  ' 

or  the  *mes  of  side*  M9  to  one  Motaw  M  tb*  tian  of  tbfk 

apjioWt^  aif^ld*.  ■■'■■••  '•   ■•''•'   •=•  ■•      ->•   ■    ' 


^?JA 


m 
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it    eoi 


n  «  sin  ls~o 
sin  a    sill  b 

siii  («— £) 


sin  («— o) 


M 


C 

2       'V  »!■>  a    tin  6 

C  /sin  {»— a)  sin  (»— 6) 

2       A'        sin  J    sinu— c)  sin  «-c) 

vhereM=:A/Uin(«-a)  ud(«-&)  sin  («-e)4.4in  «). 
A+fe.  C   co»i'td-6S 

—  ■*■'-   -2  cot  ■  ■        ■     ■   »T-      ■■  4i  g.j 

A-B  C    ua^ja-b) 

sin  T7a+5)' 


tan 


Un 


cot  a  sin  c  =  cos  e  coi  B  +  sin  B  cot  A. 


sin  I  d  V  sin  a    sin  />  -4-  sin  4  (a-b), 
sin  ^  c  =  sin  J  (o— i|)  -j-  cos  ft 


7.  Ian  e  =  sin 

gives  sin 

8.  sin  9  =;  sin  4  G  V  «in  a    sin  A  -7-  cos  4  (a-i), 
,       ,,  feiyes  cos  4  c  =  cos^  (a—b)  cos  6. 
The  formulm,  (5J  wju^li  are  called  l^apier's  Analogies, 

IJiny  be  deraonstrateii  more  easily  thilb  id  tbe  usual  way,  as 


follows,    tirst— 
tan(4A±iB).lnn4C= 

from  (4) 


tall|A)an^CJ:{an|fejati4q 
»  :r  tan^Atan^B 


ianiAt«;niB  =  !^t^"Uo. 


sin 


tan  (4  A  ±  Ian  * B)  .  tiiii  i C=  "°..f*-^> 'I'""  (*rg) 

sin  «     :^  sin  («-c) 

[ThldoNOMBTliT.]        tari  (J  A  +  4  B)  .  tan  4  C  = 

gsin^c     co«i(d-rb) 


2  sin  4  c  cos  i  ia+b) 
since  2«-a-isc.  Hmee  tb(»  flr«t  of  (S)  Easily  follows, 
and  the  second  in  k  similar  manner. 

The  formula  (6)  is  not  easily  remembered,  except  t>y  ttie 
following :— Write  tbe  sides  in  any  siwcessive  jiairt,  as  ab, 
be,ea,otae.eb,ba:  change  the  last  three  into  the  corte^ 
tpondin*  angles  giving  ab,  AC.  CA.  or  ae,  cB,  BA  !  ^ifiemr 
baring  tu  formula  cos  -t-  sin  s=  cot,  make  the  middle  t»rmt 
eosioes,  those  en  the  right  and  left  kines,  and  those  on  the 
extreme  right  and  left  ooteni^ts.    We  have  then — 

cot  a  sin  6  =  COS  6'ooa  C  +  sin  C  Mt  A, 
vbieh  is  a  case  of  the  formula  in  question. 

Wo  now  pMceed  to  the  difftrttnt  dues  of  triangles,  ob- 
••rving  that  these  may  be  titken  in  pair*,  owing  to  the  ptor 
perty  of  the  supplemental  triangle.  Thus  suppose  ii 
granted  that  we  can  solve  the  ease  of  finding  file  three 
angles  when  the  Udss  are  givtn,  it  follows  that  we  c&n 
wlve4hat'of  findirift  the  three  side*  from  tbe  three  lin^lea. 
For  if  A»  B,  and  C  be- given,  find  the  tingle*  of  the  triantle 
whoea  si^  are>  A',  B',  *nA  C  it  a'[  V,  and  c<  be  these 
•ngles,  then  a,  ft,.e  arfe  the.  jides  of  the  original  tridngla 
Nor  IS  it  worth  while  to  Heparate  Ih^  several  cases,  since  it 
generally  happens  that  out  of  «at!h  pair  one  ii  bf  inucli 
more  frequent  ocottrrenoe  than  the  other. 

Cwe  J.  Given  the  three  sides,  to  flrtd  the  threi  angles; 
If  one  angle  onlt  be  wanted.  One  of  the  farmaltt  (3)  answer^ 
as  well  ai  anything;.  If  all'  three  angled  be  wantM.  th« 
shortest  way  is  to  calculate  M  from 

M  =  J  {tin  (#-4) ,  iin  («- J)    iin  (i-fc)  ^  iin  J} 
and  tlien  the  angles  from 

t^lA=    -    ^     ,.  tKnitii-r-i^- 

(an4Ca.r    ^    ^ 

»in  i«-c>  .,  .    ,  ,    , 

Suppimntnt. — Given  tbe  three  angles,  to. find  tbe  threi 
sides.  Alaka  this  aupplemenu  ef  the  |tiveh  angleaitidis,  cal- 
culate the  three  angles,  and  the  Mfiplemeiitt  of  the  last 
tniee  angles  will  be  tbe  aides  required. 

Cow  i.  Given  two  sides  (a  and  by,  and  the  included 
angle  c;,  to  And  tbe  remaining  parts..  If  all  the  paru  be 
wanted,  c^  oJate  4  (A4-3>  and  4  (A-B)  from  (»).  aitd 
tlMn  find  A  4nd  B  by  adBition  and  subtnietion:  lastly,  And 
9  nom  one  of— ^ 

»in  C     • .  sin  C 


it  from  both,  which  Will  be  a  verification.  But  if  thp  i6> 
Jnaining  aide  only  be  Wanted,  use  the  formula  (7)  or  (81 
which  gives  this  third  side  at  once,  bjr  means  bf  the  sub- 
sidiary angle  0.  .  Or  from  the  extremity  of  the  shorter  side 
^ven  (say  a),  let  fall  a  Jjerpendicular  arc  z  on  b,  dividinii  A 
into  X  and  y.    Then— 

tan  a;  =  tan  a  cos.C!>    sin  it  b  sin  a  siii  C 
If  =  b  —  X,    cos  c  =  cos  «  cos  y. 

^Snppfcm«n<.— biveti  aside  (0)  and  the  two  k^acent  angles 
(A  and  B) ;  required  the  remaining  parts.  Maiie  A'  and  B' 
the  sides  of  i.  triangle;  and  cf  the  included  angle ;  find  C 
the  remaining  side,  and  a'  and  V  the  remaining  angles. 
Then  C  is  the  remaining  angle  of  the  original  triangle,  and 
«  and  b  are  the  remaining  sides.  To  find  the  remaining 
sides  alone,  the  following  formula  may  be  used : 

o4-i  e  cos  4  (A-B) 

tan— =tan-jjji^^^. 

■  •     o-A  e  sin  4  (A-B) 

,*'"~r=*;"'2sin4(A+B) 

C<M«  3.T-^iven  tW9  8|des(aanii  4)  'ixit  hoth  jess  than  a 
right  angle.. aad  aji  angle  opposite  to  gne  qf  tjiarp  (A);  re- 
quired the  remaining  parU.  This  case  may  afford  po  solution 
at  all.  or  may  give  t^o  svlution? ;  ^t  is  therefore  sometimes 
called  the  ambiguous  case.  The  formula  (6)  may  be  used 
[A  the  liianrier  pointed  out  in  Subsidiary  Anoir  j  but  we 
s|iould  recommend  a  person  who  is  hot  well  practised  in  tbe 
subject  to  prefer  the  lollowing  simple  method: — From  the 
extremity  of  b  which  is  not  adjacent  to  the  given  angle, 
drop  a  perpendicular  s<on  the  side  e,  and  let  jc  be  the  seg- 
ment adjacent^  A.  Let.a>  and,  b*z  be  the  angles  inade 
by  a, »nd(0  with  z.  And  first  calculate  sin  A  sin  A ;  If  tHis 
be  greater  than  unity,  the  triangle  does  not  exist ;  if  it  be 
equal  to  unity,  the  triangle  is  ri^ht  apgl^d.  at  P,  and  may 
be  treated  as  a  right-angled  triangle.  But  if  sin  A  siri  A  be 
leas;  than  unity,  find  »  from  sin  «=sin  A  sin  A,  and  x  and  B 
from 

tan  j;stau  A  cot  A,  sin  B=sin  A  -: —  . 

There  ^fe  two  values  of  B,  supplements  of  each  other,  both 
fif  wbicb,  ar^  possible  answ.en.  I.et  B  t>^  the  one  which  is 
less  thaiia.right  angle,  and  S'  th«kt  which  is  greater.,  ,, 

Jl'irst,  when  A  is  acute  and  /i  less  than  A.    Calculate  y 
from  cos  y=co8  a4«os  it,  and  b'z  and  a*z  from 


cot  A'arseos  A  tan  A,    cos  a''g= 


tan  g 
tan  a 


■in  e  sain  A- 


- 1  tin  e  is  lin  a ' 


IX' 


t  There  jire  two  triangles,  which  satisfy  the  data:  in  the 
first,  ctsx—y,  B'  is  the  angle  opposite  to  A,  and  C=b's  — 
a'a;  in  the  seeosd,  c=ix-\-y,  B  is  the  angle  opposite  to  A 
ana  C=A'»-J.a'« ..  , 

Secondlj^^when  A  is  acate  and  a  equal  to  or  greater  than 
A.  Caleulaxe  exactly  as.  in  .the  last  case,  but  there  is  only 
one  Iriaofile  which  satisfies  the  data,  namely,  the  second  of 
tha  preceding.        -.',,... 

Thirdly t;  when  A  ii  obtiMe.-  in  vhich  case  mere  is  no 
triaagls,  unless  a  be  greater  than  A.  Calculate  (using  A 
as  mere  convenient 

sin  «=sin  A  sin  A',  tan  «=tan  A  cos'A ,  sin  B=sin  A'-: — 

Use  the  value  of  B,  w^ich  it  leu  than  a  right  angie;  ^1- 
culate  b*z  and  a'z  from 

cot  h'z^tx*  b  tan  K',  cos  a*«= 

f)  I  tan  a 

tun  fl;=y-;r,  aad  C=a*4f-A*«. ,  .  ,  . 
,,  Ip  the  (^e,  in  which  pne.or  both  of  the  sides  are  greater 
than  %  fighi^angle,  which  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs,  it  is  best  to 
have,  recourse  to  one  of  the  adjacent  triangles  .^escribed  at 
the  begiaaing  qf  thif  article,  and  to  use  it.  in  the  same  man- 
nei^a^  the  ^pplementary  triangle  has  been  used.  It  is  not 
however  necessary,  to  dwell  on  lais.poi^t.  ,  . 

Sufipftment. — Given  two  angles  (A  and  B)  and  a  side 
opposite  to  ofle  of  them  (a) ;  required  the  remaining"  parta. 
Let  A'  and  B'  be  the  sides  of  a  triaugle,  and  t/  \ho  angle 
opposite  to  A'-  Find  C'  the  remaining  side,  and  t/  and  cf 
the  remaining  angles ;  then  C  is  the  remaining  angle  of  the 
original  triangle,  and  A  and  e  the  remaining  sides.. 

All  the  .cases  would  need  some  subdivision  to  adapt  them 
te  calculation,  if  it  were  really  ofteit  required  to  solve  tri- 
angles with  very  large  sides  and  angles.   But  in  appli<ntio% 
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it  generaTly  happens  that  the  reasoning  of  the  previous  part 
of  the  process  is  so  conducted  as  to  throw  the  calculation 
entirely  upon  triangles  which  have  at  least  two  sides  and 
two  angles,  severally  less  than  a  right  angle.  Divide  a 
great  circle  into  three  parts,  and  we  have  the  extreme  limit 
of  a  spherical  triangle :  the  sum  of  its  sides  being  360°,  and 
the  sum  of  its  angles  six  right  angles.  But  a  triangle  which 
should  be  very  near  to  this  limit  would  be  best  used  in  rea- 
soning, and  solved  in  practice,  by  means  of  one  of  the  other 
seven  triangles  into  which  its  circles  divide  the  sphere. 
And  if  one  of  the  sides  should  be  greater  than  two  right 
angles,  the  remainder  of  the  hemisphere  would  be  the 
triangle  on  which  calculation  is  employed.  And  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  all  the  formulte  are  demonstrated  only  for 
the  case  in  which  every  side  is  less  than  two  right  angles. 
At  the  same  time  we  should  recommend  the  beginner  to 
procure  a  small  sphere,  and  to  habituate  himself  to  the 
appearance  of  all  species  of  triangles. 

The  area  of  aspherical  triangle  is  singularly  connected  with 
the  sum  of  its  angles,  on  which  alone  it  depends,  the  sphere 
being  given.  Let  any  two  triangles,  however  differently 
ibrnied,  have  the  sum  of  their  angles  the  same,  and  they 
must  have  the  same  area.  If  the  angles  he  measured  in 
theoretical  units  [Anolb],  the  fomnla  is  as  follows :  r  being 
the  radius, 

Area=r«(A+B+C-»), 

which  gives  the  number  of  square  units  in  the  area,  the 
radius  being  expressed  in  corresponding  linear  units.  But 
if  the  angles  be  measured  in  degrees  and  fractions  of  a 
degree,  the  formula  is 

Area=  01745329252  f»  (A+B+C-ISO). 

The  angle  A+B+C— 180*  is  called  the  tpherical  exceu, 
and  it  may  be  found  at  once  from  the  sides  by  the  formula 

sph.  ex.  #         t—a  ^     *—b  ^      t—e 


tan*- 


2  2  2  2  2     ' 

so  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is  easily  found  iVom  iu  sides. 
If  a  spherical  triangle  were  flattened  into  a  plane  one,  with- 
out any  alteration  of  the  lengths  of  its  sides,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  sum  of  the  angles  would  undergo  a  diminution, 
being  reduced  to  180°.  The  angles  would  not  diminish 
equally ;  but,  if  the  sphericity  of  the  original  triangle  were 
■mall,  or  if  it  occupied  only  a  small  part  of  the  sphere,  the 
diminutions  which  the  several  an)(les  would  undergo  in  the 
process  of  being  flattened  would  be  so  nearly  equal,  that  it 
would  be  useless,  for  any  practical  purpose,  to  consider  them 
as  unequal.  For  a  triangle  of  small  sphericity,  then,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  in  being  flattened,  e«u:b  of  its  angles  loses 
one-third  of  the  spherical  excess.  This  proposition  is  one 
of  considerable  use  in  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian. 

SPHEROID,  a  name  given  to  the  class  of  surfiues  which 
are  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  either  its 
lonfcest  or  shortest  diameter.  When  the  longer  diameter 
is  the  axis,  the  spheroid  is  called  prolate ;  when  the  shorter, 
oblate.  The  earth  is  an  oblate  spneroid,  or  very  near  indeed 
to  such  a  figure :  hence  the  oblate  spheroid  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  prolate  one.  The  general  properties  of 
the  spheroid  are  either  those  which  belong  to  it  as  particu- 
lar cases  of  Surfacbs  of  ths  Sbcono  Dxorbk,  or  those 
which  are  useful  in  geodesy,  and  which  belong  more  to  the 
generating  ellipse  than  to  the  surface. 

SPHIGU'RUS.      [PORCTJPINBS.I 

SPHINCTER  (from  aiftiyyu,  •  I  restrain')  is  a  name 
applied  generally  to  the  muscles  which  close  the  external 
apertures  of  organs,  as  the  sphincter  of  the  mouth,  of  the 
eyes,  &0.,  and  more  particularly  to  those  among  them, 
which,  like  the  sphincter  ani,  have  the  peculiarity  of  being, 
during  health,  in  a  state  of  permanent  oontraetion,  inde- 
pendently of  the  will,  and  of  relaxing  only  when  it  is  re- 
quired that  the  contents  of  the  organs  which  diey  close 
should  be  evacuated.  One  of  the  moat  interesting  of  the 
results  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  investigations  into  the  reflex 
function  of 'the  spinal  chord  is  the  proof  that  for  this  oapa- 
bility  of  permanent  contraction  the  sphincter  muscles  de- 
pend on  the  influence  of  that  part  of  the  nervous  centre. 
As  soon  as  the  spinal  chord  is  destroyed,  the  sphincter 
muscles  relax  involuntarily ;  but  so  long  as  that  part  of  the 
chotd  from  which  their  nerves  proceed  is  uninjured,  though 
it  be  completely  cut  off  from  the  influence  of  the  brain  and 
of  the  will,  they  remain  contractod.  They  thus  stand  as  it 
were  midway  between  vnluntiry  nnd  involuntary  muscles ; 


the  will  ean  either  contract  them  more  than  they  usually 
are  contracted,  or  can  suffer  them  to  be  dilates :  but  that 
state  of  contraction  which  is  usual  to  th<>a  is  altogether 
involuntary,  and  persists  during  sleep,  ai  well  as  when  the 
consciousness  and  the  will  ore  most  active. 

SPHI'NGIDiE,  a  famUy  of  Lepidopterous  inseete  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Crepun-ularia ;  in  fact,  regarding  the 
family  in  its  most  extended  sense,  it  composes  the  section 
namea. 

The  section  Crepuscularia  by  most  authors  is  placed 
between  the  Diurnal  and  Nocturnal  Lepidoptera  (sections 
Diwna  and  Nocluma),  and  corresponds  with  the  genus 
Sphinx  of  LinntBus. 

The  insects  belonging  to  this  division  generally  fly  in  the 
evening,  or  early  in  the  morning,  but  there  are  many  which 
fly  in  the  day-time.  The  body  is  usually  stout,  and  in  the 
typical  species  remarkable  for  its  pointed  apical  portion; 
in  some  the  body  is  cylindrical.  The  anlennss  are  mode- 
rately long,  angular,  and  generally  increase  in  thickness 
from  the  base,  and  terminate  in  an  elongated  club,  having 
the  apex  pointed  and  recurved.  The  wings  when  at  rest 
are  usually  a  little  inclined,  but  sometimes  horisontaL  and 
in  some  species  the  inferior  wings  project  beyond  the  upper 
margin  of  the  superior.  These  inferior  wings  are  provided 
at  the  base  of  their  upper  margin  with  a  bristle-like  spine, 
which,  passing  through  a  hook  of  the  upper  wing,  serves  to 
unite  the  two  wings.  The  spines  in  question  are  visible 
upon  viewing  the  under  side  of  the  insect ;  they  are  also 
found  in  the  Nocturnal  Lepidxiptera,  but  here  the  anlennc 
are  stoutest  at  the  base,  gradually  decreasing  in  thicknea. 
The  larvee  are  always  provided  with  sixteen  legs,  six  tho- 
racic, eight  abdominal,  and  two  anal.  In  the  more  typical 
Sphingidte  the  larvss  are  moreover  provided  with  a  spurlike 
process  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  last  segment  of  the 
abdomen,  the  point  of  this  somewhat  curved  and  homy 
process  being  directed  backwards. 

According  to  the  views  of  some  authors,  the  CreptttcuUtria 
constitute  a  family,  but  most  modem  writers  regard  this 
division  as  one  of  higher  value,  and  divide  it  into  several 
fiimilies. 

The  following  are  the  characters  of  four  fiunilies  adopted 
in  Stephens's  'Illustrations  of  British  Entomology  :'— 

Sphingida. — Antenns  prismatic,  sometimes  serrated  to- 
wards the  middle,  ciliated  slightly  in  the  males,  terminated 
by  a  scaly  seta,  or  naked  filiform  appendage :  palpi  short, 
three-jointed,  densely  clothed  with  hair  or  scales,  the  ter- 
minal joint  minute;  abdomen  conical,  not  tufted  at  the 
apex ;  larva  exposed,  cylindrical,  or  attenuated  anteriorly, 
with  a  horn  on  the  last  segment,  naked,  sometimes  granu- 
lated, the  sides-  frequently  with  oblique  or  longitudinal 
stripes ;  pupa  sttbterranean,  or  subfoUiculated. 

The  family  embraces  some  of  the  largest  European  Lepi- 
doptera: among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Death's- 
head  Hawk-moth  (.Acheronlia  Atropot  of  modem  authors; 
Sphinx  Atropot  of  Linnnos),  an  insect  not  uncommon  in 
some  parts  of  England,  and  which  measure*  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the  expanded  wings  usually  a  trifle  leiB  than  five  inches. 
Its  general  colour  is  dark,  the  superior  wings  being  mottled 
with  brown,  black,  and  yellow ;  the  body  is  yellow,  has  a 
longitudinal  black  dorsal  mark,  and  narrow  bUck  hands; 
the  under  wings  are  also  yellow,  and  have  two  black  bands; 
on  the  thorax  are  pale  markings,  which  bear  some  resem- 
blsnoe  to  a  skull.  The  larva  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour, 
with  the  back  speckled  with  black,  and  transverse  lateral 
lines  partly  blue  and  partly  white.  It  feeds  upon  the 
potato  plant,  jasmine,  &c.  When  full  grown  the  larva  mea- 
sures about  five  inches  in  length ;  and  when  about  to  assunn 
the  pupa  state,  it  buries  itself  in  the  ground.  *  Towards  ibe 
end  of  September,  or  the  beginning  of  October,'  says  Mr. 
Stephens,  '  the  imago  is  produced,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the 
group,  flies  moming  ana  evening  only.  The  oonspicooiu 
patch  on  the  back  of  its  thorax,  which  has  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  cranium,  or  death's-head,  combined  with 
the  feeble  cry  of  the  insect,  which  closely  tesembles  the 
noise  caused  by  the  creaking  of  a  cork,  more  than  the  plsio- 
ti  ve  squeaking  of  a  mouse,  has  caused  the  insect  to  be  looked 
upon  by  superstitious  persons  as  the  *  harbinger  of  death. 
disease,  and  famine,'  and  their  sudden  appearaaee  in  Bre- 
tagne,  as  we  are  informed  by  LatreiUe,  during  a  seaaon 
while  the  inhabitants  were  suffering  from  an  epidemic 
disease,  tended  to  confirm  the  notions  of  the  soperstiiioos 
in  that  district,  and  the  disease  was  attributed  by  thea 
entirely  to  the  visitations  of  these  hapless  inaeeu.' 
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The  Death'g-bwd'Moth  i*  kt  times  Ttry  troabt«some  to 
the  keepers  of  bee-hives,  which  it  robs  of  the  honey.   [Bbb J 

ifyganideg.—A.nteaDtB  ftisiform,  sometimes  bipeetinatetl, 
without  a  ftseicle  of  scales  at  the  apex ;  head  smooth ;  palpi 
■hort  or  elongated,  clothed  with  lotig  scales  or  hair,  the  ter- 
minal joint  elongated;  abdomen  ajrlindrie,  with  a  alight 
tuft  at  the  apex ;  larva  exposed,  fusiform,  slightly  villose, 
not  tailed ;  legs  minute ;  pupa  folliculated. 

The  insects  of  this  &mily,  observes  Mr.  Stephens,  are  of 
a  frregarious  nature,  and,  unlike  the  Sphinmdee,  they  fly 
chiefly  by  day.  Their  flight  is  very  heavy  and  slow.  Their 
eaterpillats  subsist  upon  the  leaves  of  divers  plants,  and 
they  form  a  silken  web  in  which  they  change  to  pup». 

The  species  of  this  group  are  generally  very  brilliant  in 
thoir  colouring,  and  many  exotic  species  have  the  wings 
transparent  in  parts.  Examples  of  two  genera  are  found  in 
this  country,  Jno  and  Anthroeera  (or  Zygeena).  Of  the 
former  of  these  genera  but  one  English  species  is  known, 
Jno  Statieet,  an  insect  measuring  from  the  points  of  the 
expanded  wings  rather  more  titan  an  inch.  Its  superior 
wings  are  of  a  brillant  green  colour,  and  the  inferior  are 
brownish. 

The  genus  Anthroeera  contains  several  indigenous  spe- 
cies :  the  superior  wings  are  usually  ot  a  deep  metallic  green 
colour,  spotted  with  red,  and  the  under  wings  are  red  mar- 
pned  with  black.  The  species  are  known  by  the  name 
Burnet  moth.  The  six-spotted  Burnet  moth  {Anthroeera 
PilipeTtdulee)  measures  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width, 
the  wings  being  expanded,  and  has  six  red  spots  on  the 
superior  wings.  It  is  very  common  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land, making  its  appearance  in  meadows,  &c.  about  the 
end  of  June.  The  caterpillar  is  yellow,  spotted  with  black. 
It  feeds  upon  the  plantain,  trefoil,  dandelion,  &e. 

SeriidtB. — Antennae  prismatic,  ciliated  in  the  males, 
slightly  hooked,  the  apex  terminating  in  an  oblique  scaly 
process;  palpi  short,  clothed  with  scales,  the  terminal 
joint  extremely  minute;  abdomen  conical,  with  the  apex 
tufted ;  larva  naked,  with  a  horny  appendage  on  the  hinder 
segment;  pupa  smooth,  without  spines,  enclosed  in  •  co- 
coon upon  the  ground. 

To  this  family  belongs  the  Humming-bird  Hawk-moth 
iMacroglotsa  SteUatarum),  an  insect  not  uncommon  in 
various  parts  of  England.  Of  this  species  Mr.  Stephens  says 
there  are  usually  three  broods  in  the  year,  appearing  re- 
spectively at  tbeendof  April,  June,  and  August;  some  of  the 
last  brood  have  been  known  to  hvbemate.  The  motb  mea- 
sures in  widih  about  an  inch  and  three-quarters,  or  rather 
more,  and  is  of  an  ashy-brown  colour ;  the  upper  wings  have 
two  transverse  waved  black  marks ;  the  under  wings  are  of 
an  orange  colour,  edged  with  black,  and  on  the  sides  of  the' 
body  ere  some  white  patches.  This  insect  flies  about  in 
suniiy  weather,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  swiftness  of  its 
motions ;  in  which  respect  it  greatly  resembles  the  hum- 
ming-bird, OS  well  as  in  its  habits  of  feeding  upon  honey, 
which  it  extracts  firom  the  flowers  by  means  of  its  enor- 
mously long  proboscis,  but  without  settling  upon  the  plant. 

Other  species  of  the  prasent  femilv  are  found  in  Enelaud. 
They  constitute  the  genus  Setia,  ana  are  distinguished  firom 
Maeroglotta  by  the  disc  of  their  wings  being  transparent. 

^geriida. — Antennas  fusiform,  a  little  curved,  ciliated 
in  the  males,  the  apex  terminating  in  a  plume  ot  scales ; 
ocelli  two,  minute,  placed  behind  the  entennee;  palpi  elon- 
gate, thickly  clothed  with  scales  and  long  hairs,  the  last 
)oint  elongate;  abdomen  cylindric,  tufted  at  Uie  apex; 
wings  horixontal  and  generally  transparent,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  apical  portion,  which  is  more  or  less  covered 
with  scales ;  larva  tailless,  assumes  the  pupa  state  in  the 
stems  of  plants  or  dead  wood  of  trees ;  pupa  fkimished  with 
spines  on  the  segments  of  the  body. 

The  species  of  this  ftmily  are  usually  of  small  size,  and 
remarkable  for  their  transparent  wings  and  the  possession 
of  ocelli,  or  simple  eyes,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  com- 
pound eyes.  They  fly  by  day,  and  many  of  them  bear  su- 
perflcial  resemblances  to  insects  of  other  orders,  and  hence 
have  received  sneh  names  as  Crabrom/ormu,  lehnewnoni- 
formis,  &c.  Numerous  species  are  found  in  England,  and 
these  constitute  the  two  genera  IVoeAofttim  and  ^geria. 
In  the  former  of  these  genera  the  maxillae  are  very  short, 
and  the  antennae  are  short,  whilst  in  yEgeria  the  maxillte 
are  eloneated,  and  the  antennn  also  long. 

SPHINX  (e<ffijf),  a  fabulous  being  which  oocnn  in  the 
mythology  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  India,  and  appears  to  have 
reen  introduced  into  the  western  part  of  the  antient  world 
P.  C,  No.  1403. 


ftom  A^a  or  horn  Kthiopia.  (Apollod,,  iii.,  S.  8 ;  SehoL  ad 
Eurip ,  Fhoen.,  1748.)  Ghreek  sphiiaea,  as  we  know  partly 
from  the  descriptions  which  the  antients  give  of  them,  and 
partly  from  rspreaentations  still  extant,  were  portrayed  in 
diflerent  ways,  hut  their  figure  was  always  a  compound  of 
the  animal  and  human  form.  Palaephatus  describes  the 
body  as  that  of  a  she-dog  with  wings,  and  the  head  as  that 
of  a  young  female ;  others  describe  the  whole  body,  with 
the  exception  of  the  head,  as  that  of  a  lion,  to  which  in 
some  cases  the  tail  of  a  dragon  or  of  a  lion  was  added; 
sometimes  also  the  upper  part  represents  a  lion,  while  the 
lower  parts  are  those  of  a  woman.  She  was  generally  re- 
presented as  lying  upon  the  firont  part  of  her  body  with  the 
paws  stretched  forward ;  but  she  was  also  represented  in 
other  attitudes.  Her  figure  was  often  used  as  an  ornament 
on  various  works  of  art,  and  also  appears  upon  several 
coins,  especially  those  of  Chios.  The  Oreciau  sphinx,  which 
occurs  in  the  early  legends  of  Thebes  in  BcBotia,  is  always 
described  as  a  female,  and  of  a  cruel  nature.  She  was  the 
dauehter  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Typhon  and  Chimaera,  or  of  Orthus  and  Chimaera,  and 
dwelled  upon  the  Phician  HOI  near  Thebes,  where  she 
proposed  a  mysterious  riddle  to  every  one  that  passed  by. 
Those  who  could  not  solve  the  riddle  were  killed  by  her,  and 
the  city  of  Thebes  was  in  great  distress,  until  at  last  Oedi- 
pus solved  the  riddle,  whereupon  the  sphiAx  threw  herself 
ftom  the  rock. 

The  Egyptian  sphinxes  are  lions  without  wings,  and  are 
represented  in  the  same  recumbent  position  as  those  of 
Greece ;  the  upper  part  of  their  body  is  either  human,  and 
mostly  female,  or  they  have  the  head  of  a  ram.  In  some 
cases  the  head  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  cap,  which  also 
covers  part  of  the  neek.  These  sphinxes  were  generally 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  temples,  where  they  often  formed 
a  long  avenue  leading  to  the  temple,  as  at  Easaboa  in  Nubia, 
at  Cariiak,  and  Luxor.  The  largest  of  the  existing  sphinxes 
is  that  of  Jiseh,  which  is  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  is  of 
the  enormous  dimensions  of  143  feet  in  length,  and  63  feet 
in  height  in  fh>nt  The  greater  part  of  il  is  now  covered 
with  sand,  above  which  Uttle  more  than  the  head  and 
should'en  are  visible.  A  colossal  aphinx  near  Thebes  has 
been  discovered  and  described  by  Belsoni.  Another  great 
sphinx,  twenty-two  feet  long,  and  consisting  ot  one  block 
of  rose-coloured  granite,  is  at  present  in  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre  at  Paris.  There  are  several  smalt  sphinxes  in  the 
British  Museum.  Herodotus  (ii.,  175),  in  speaking  of 
certain  sphinxes,  calls  them  Androepbinges,  *  men-sphinxes' 
(ii>tp6a^iyytt),  fh>m  which  some  writers  have  inferred  that 
Egyptian  sphinxes  were  figures  in  which  the  male  and 
female  sexes  were  united,  but  the  expression  of  Herodotus 
is  only  intended  to  distinguish  the  half-human  sphinxes 
livtpSe^yyts)  from  those  which  have  the  head  of  a  ram 
{gptia^yyc).  There  are  also  sphinxes  the  head  of  which 
is  that  of  a  man,  as  is  evident  ttom  their  beard,  but  their 
number  appears  to  have  been  very  amall  in  comparison 
with  the  othera,  and  ibw  such  spbinxea  have  yet  been 
found. 

Sphinxes  are  also  found  in  India  as  ornamento  of  tenplei^ 
but  they  are  always  reprewnted  with  the  head  of  a  man. 

(Piroli,  Antiq.  tfHereol.,  iv.,  tav.  44;  Winkelmann, 
JVerfte,  iii.,  p.  330,  &c. ;  Voes,  Mythol.  Srif^f*.  ii.,  p.  a, 
&C. ;  Egyphan  Antiqmtie*,  i.,  p.  211,  &c. ;  iL,  p.  842,  &e.) 

SPIDER.    [Abacbnida.] 

SPIGE'LIA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Spigeliaoes.  It  is  commemorative  of 
Adrian  Spigelius.  The  characters  of  this  genus  are:— 
calyx  S-parled ;  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a  &-cleft  equal 
limb;  anthers  eonvergiiig;  capsule  didynamous,  2-ceUed, 
4-valved,  many  seeded.  This  genus  consists  of  annual  and 
perennial  herbs,  and  under-sbrubs  with  opposite  leaves  and 
rose-coloured  or  purple  flowers.  They  are  nativoa  of  North 
and  South  America,  and  are  found  in  various  soils.  All 
the  species  have  handsome  flowers,  and  henee  are  desirable 
for  the  garden.  They  may  be  planted  in  a  soil  consisting  of 
equal  parts  of  loam  and  peaL  The  shrubby  and  perennial 
kinds  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

8,  ttanfUuuHea,  Maryland  Worm-grass,  is  an  herbaceous 
perennial,  with  simple  tetragonal  scabrous  stems ;  opposite, 
sessile,  glabrous,  ovato-lanoeolate  leaves;  sohtary spikea; 
funnel-shaped  corolla,  and  enclosed  stemens.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  rich 
moist  soils,  by  the  edges  of  woods ;  also  in  the  forests  on 
the  banks  of  the  Arkansas.     Although  all   the  speeies 
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(MMflUMttva  propettiM  l)t«  Maryland  worm-seed  u  tbat 
which  i»  principally  used,  in  medicine..    .     ,      ,,         ,     ; 

S.  JntAafima,  annual  Worm-grass .  i»  W  Wbaceous 
annual,  with  branched  oearly  square  sWms ; .  ovate  or  ob- 
lOBg-ftCUte  leaves,  with 0hort  petiole*;  floral  leav^. four  in 
awnorl;  funn9l-shaped  covojiU,  and  escloaed  stfinae^is..  It 
IB  a  native  of  Guiana,  Trinidad,  and  Bra(iJ.  It  possesses 
powerful  narcotic  properties,  and  i«i  used  in  the  same  man- 
oer  as  the  last,  This  species  is  often  cultivated:  it  has 
small  pale-red.  flaweoi.    .  .  i    ,  ■  ,,     . ,    . 

,  SPIGE'LIA  MARYLA'NDICA  {Lomeera  Mar.yiaa- 
dicn,  Linn.),  CaioUoa  pink,  perennial  worm-grass,  or  wotm- 
sefcU ;  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  native  of  the  southern 
states  of  the  Americai^  Union,  abundant  in  rich  soils  about 
the  borders  of  woods.  It  is  from  sis  inches  to  two  feet 
higlv  leaves  opposite,  sessile,  ovate,  and  acuminate. .  The 
toot  has  a  short  caudex.  from  which  issue  ,i).umerous  fibres.; 
all  which  parts.are  of  a  yellowish  colouc  when  first  dug  up, 
but  become  black  on  drying.  It  i«  collected  by  the  Creek 
and  Cherokee  Indianst  and  sold  to  llie  while  traders,. who 
pack  it  ia  casks,,or  make  it  .up  into,  bales,  weighing  from 
three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  little 
eare  bestowed  in  packing  it  generally  causes  the  ttalks  to.  be 
damp  and  mouldy  before  reaching  the.  cunsumei:.  Xltat 
contained. in  casks  is  generally  in  the  best  condition.  Tue 
odour  of  the  fresh  plant  is  disagreeable,  the  taste  aweetisb, 
•lightjijr  bitter,  nnd,  nauseous.  The  leaves  are  less  potent 
than  the  root,  winch  part,  aeoording  to  Wackerroder's.  ana- 
lysis, coiisista  of  wooidy  fibre  82,  a  .peculiar  principle  lijie 
tannin  10;  biii«r  acrid  extractive  4;  and  an  acjcid  r^iu. 
Both  the  resin  and  extractive  have  emetic  p.ropertiies.  Spi- 
gelia  has  slight  narcotic  powers,  and.  in  \9X^  doses  .causes 
vomiting  and.purging.  in  America  the  fresh  pla|v(  has  de- 
cided antbelmintio  virtues,  but  is  only  tueful  aninst,  the 
Ascarit  lumbrieoidta,  or  large  round  worm-  In  Europe  it 
is  little  .used,  bsvibg  loet  much  of  it*  power,  by  long  keep- 
iog.  Dk.  BattoalreaDnMnsnds  it  as, a  cure. for  the  iiitantile 
remittent  fever,  which  oft«n.terminates  in  hydrocephalus,  or 
water  in  the  head.  In  jsucb  a  case  it  aoia  benefiQially  by 
temoving: the  worms,  the  irritation  of  which,  wbfn.pcofa- 
nt^d  to  the  brain, givee  rise  to. the  more  serious  duieasie, 
But  the  expulsion  of  the  worms  by  any  other  means,  and 
the  .exhibition  of  any  touiu  and  astringent,  like  the, tannin 
of  the  Spigriia,  will  prevent  their  recurrence.  [Antbbl- 
Mimrica.]        ,         .     .  ,  ,        .         . 

Spigelia  is  given  in  powder,  er  as  an  infusion  or  decoc- 
tion. It  is  usually  oombined  with' senna  or  .scHm  oiher 
pvrgAtive,  but  jt  is  better  to  give  it  alone,  aiid  follow  its 
adminiatration  by  a  dose  of  calomel  and  ji^.  . ,.  , 

■  TbeSpigelia  Aathelmia,  i.  native  of  Brazil,  which  is  a 
much  more  potent  plant,  is  sometimes  mistaken  .uid.given 
for  the  other.  It  mntains  an  alcaloid,  whic)i.  >«  volatile, 
somewhat  like  niootina,.  the  effects  of  which  it  algo  resem- 
blet,  causing  formidable  narcotic  symptoms,  to.  wbicb 
Vamon-juice,  sugar,  oi:  carbonate  of  potash  is  said  to  be  an 
antidote. 

SPIGELIA'CEA  a  small  natural  or^^r  of  planU  be- 
longing to  the  menopetalou*  subclass  of  Exogens.  The 
Older  consists  of  herbaceous  plant*  or  under-shrubs,  with 
opposite,  entirek  atipulate  leaves,  and  flower*  arranged  jii 
one-aided  spikes  The  calyx  is  inferior,  regularly  d'parted ; 
corolla  regular,  with  five  lobe*,  having.a  valvate  estivation ; 
stamen*  5.  inaerW  iatbe  coroUa,  all  in.  the  wme  line; 
pollen-grains  S-ooroerod,  with  globular  aqgle*  (  ovary  supe- 
rior 3-oelled ;  truit  a  capeulf^  2-valved,  many-seeded,  valve* 
turned  inwards  ai  the  margin,«ad  separating  from  the  cen- 
tral plaoentu;  embryo  .very  small,  lying  in  the  mids|t.  of 
fleshy  albumen,  witJi,  the  radicle  next  the  bilun*.  This 
order  was  separated  from  Oentianaoes  by  Von  Martiu% 
aad  is  an  instaflcaof  U>«  Rreai  utility  of  making  small  order* 
ef  those  genera  which  differ  much  in  character  from  any  of 
the  larger  osdera.  If  these,  plants  wer^  left  among:  any  of 
the  larger  groups,  they  would  only,  tend  to  weaken  the  c|wr 
meters  of  those  groups;  whilst  by  ^pariuing  them,  the 
larger  groufM  are  streai|tbeiie4.  and  lees  diffiepUy  i*  expe- 
rienced in  pointing  «uj(  their  affioitiea,  the  principal  poinU 
of  structure  for  which  Spigeliacen  bav^  boei)  separated  fiom 
Gentianaoeat  are  the  symmetry  of  tJie  stamen%  oorolline, 
and  oalycine  segments;  the  divtsiofi  of  the.valvpa  of  the 
capsule ;  and  the  presence  of  Stipule*.  In  this  last  point 
thw  approach  Cinchonacese. 

The  order  consists  of  two  genera,  Canala  and  Spigelia, 
the  specie*  of  which  are  native*  of  America.    [Spimkua.] 


SPIGE'I^I^S,  ASRIAli,  was  bbrut^t  6i-uK,eIs  tn  1578. 
Be'studi^.piniioaophy  Apd.  m^^'Pioe  ai,ij.ouvaio,  and  after- 
wards piv&u^d  jjljke  latter  acieucQ  at  Padua,  where,  be  re- 
ceived hi^.oinloniaiPif  4p«;tor,     He,practised  .^st  in  hu  own 


country,  a^dtlicn  ta  Mdrav^;;  bii{.io,lfilS  he  via  invited, 
at  the.recoivinen^at^ii  of  his  fprmer  preceptor. xflabriciiu  ab 
Aquapendeiite,  to  takg  the  principal  professorship. of  ana- 
tomy and  .surjjr^ry  at,  ^adua,  Hp  seems  to  have  filled  th« 
post  witn.. great, }ionQ)u  both  to  himself  and  to  the  junirer- 
*ity,  for  its  refiit^lon^as  greater  in  hif  time  tbab  even 
when  Fabripius  and  Casserius  were  profeasors.  He  died 
in  l635^,of  a  .disease  sa^id  to  have  been  caiised  by  an  acci- 
dental wqund  .in  the  hstid.  leaving  several  works  which 
were  pitblishad  after  .his  death  by  bis  son-in-law  and  by 
Bucreiiiis.  The  moat  important  of  them  was  tbat  *  Oa 
the  Structure. of  the  Human  Body,'  ah.  lOfeltent  and  wcil 
written .ayslein  of  auatomy,  in  te^  books,  in  which  however 
there  is  contained  little  that  was  unknown  to  bis  predeces- 
sors; even  the  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  is  called  after  bii 
name,  ha.ving  been  befof;e  described  by  Vesalius  and  others. 
Ualler's  judgment  of  Splgelius,  that  be  comiiiends  himself 
chietl^  by  the  puri^y.of  his  style  aud  by  bia  practical  anno- 
tationa(£iMo<A.^na<om.,.j.  3S7)  is  probably  correct ;  and 
tnay  explain  why,  as  a  professer.he  had  more  repute  than 
hu(  itw.p  predecessors,  both  of .  whom  weri^  pertainly  more 
Ipajlied  anatomista.  The  whole  works  of  Spigelius  were 
pul^\ishea  by  Van  der  Linden,  at  Amsterdam.  1645,  folio. 

S^IILB  is  a  form  of  the  inOorescence  of  plants  in  which 
tne  flowers  are  arranged  around  a  common  axis,  upop  nii.ch 
they  ar(f  directly  seated,  ng  bqwer-sjalk  intervening  betvL-en 
^ne  axis  ^nd  the  flower,  as  seen  iii  .the  Plantago.  AVIkd 
the  flowers  are  destitute  of  <;alyx  aiid  corolla,  the  place  «f 
Mrhich  is  taken  by  bracts,  and  when  Jibe  whole  injlorescenca 
falls  off  after  flowering  or  ripening,  ^t  is  called  an  amentum 
or  cfUAitiy  Such  an  inftore^cence  occurs  in  tt)e  willow  and 
iiazeU,  '  If  a  spike  consists  of  flowers  destitute.of  c^lyx  and 
corolla,, the  place  of  which  is  occupied  by  bracts,  ^iippurted 
by  Ql'ijfiT  tracts  whiijb  enclose  ho  uowei> ;  ati4  when  with 
SUCH  a  formation  the  rachis,  which  is  fle\uose  ai)d  toothed, 
d/)^  Pft.^ll  off  wjth  the  flowers,  .as. in  grasses,  each  part  of 
ihe  inflprescence  so  ari'angea  is  c^jled.  a  Mptkefet  or  lociuta.' 
(Ljudley.)    The  spadix  is  also  a  inodification  of  the  spike. 

S^KENARD  i».a  jubstanc^  which  baa  enjoyed  cele- 
brity .ii'om  .the  earliest  period  of,  the  world's  history,  and  has 
engaged  tlip  attention  of  numerous  commentators  on  the 
works,  9f  the  antieots,  ^  well  as  of  some  qaodem  authors.  It 
is  ;interesting  therefore  hot  only  as  making  us  acauainted 
w.ii,h  one  of  the  substances  .knbwii  to  apd  esteemea  by  tbe 
Gr^^  and  Rpinan^  but  it,  is. important  likewise  as  being 
mentioned  ifi  tiieB|ble,,sinQe  the  Nardof  Scripture  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sam^..spbstance  as  the  Nardos  of  tbe 
antierUs.  called  a^o  Nardd^t^hys  (.vapS6irraxvc],  and  hence 
Spikenard,  the  wora  tlachf/*  Miiig  rendered  by  the  word 
Spike.  ,    ..    .     , 

Reference  has  been  made  to^is  article  from  Nardus, 
as  also  from  Scnoenanthus  and  Juhciis  odoratus,  in  conse- 
qucDc^  as  stated,  of  the  very  differetit  substances  which 
teeiQ.  to  be  referred  tQ  itnder  the$e  names  being  often  con- 
fouude4  together  by  tnodern.writers^ though  the  description* 

Sre,  Y^ry  distinct  in  the  antieql  a^t^ots,  and  substances  may 
e  found  in  the  nresent  day  which  seem  to  answer  to  those 
descriptions,  and  which, are  foiina  iu  the  countries  from 
which  the  former  a^e  said  to  have  been  obtained.  In 
antient  authors,  s})ch.  as  Pliny,  Dipscorides,.Theophrastus, 
and,  Hinpocrates,  .yre  have  notices  both  of  htijkan  nard  and 
of.  luiothftc  aromatic,,  which  ia  commouly  called  Coiamtt 
aromalicut.  [Svbbt  CAXAHtis.]  Wh^n  sv^cb  substances  are 
merely  mqatipned. in  autient  authors,  it  is  ditecuU  to  ideotiA' 
hem  in  modern  times,  as  w^  have. the  assistance  only  k 
the  name,  soipetimes  of  the  properties,  and.ii  notice  of  tbe 
country  where  it  is.  produ.ced..  These,  though  often  lending 
uaqsnsidetabiie.aMistanice,  ate  yet  ihaufficleu^  to  prove  that 
weVvfl  succeeded  la  f4«ntifyiq^;asvhittance.  In  (he  fint 
it  is  necessary  .te  be  ficqii^nted  wiih  the  morete- 


plape. 


maikable  oatfwal  jproducts  ,of  the^country  jwhich  is  saidt* 
have  yielded  tha«e  w)iick  wejre  ^HtHes^  of  ^^p^rties  strik- 
ing eootwh  to  be  soiunt  for  at  very  e*rly  .uqt^  from  very 
distant  countries.,  .4J>.Jlhe  produqtioiiif.pf  tuitvre  remaia 
voiform  >a  ^pert^w^  may  appropriable  9oo]pare  wfart, 
weoowflud  wi(b  iiideii^,^escript)ot;^,,  JD>ow<,y^des  is  th* 
DHMt  eligible^  author  for  »u61)i,  purpose^  ^,,;^. arranges  bii 
articles,  gives  a  dascripuon.  and  often  synonymes^  oompani 
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them  viti)  ot^^  subatances.  and  msntioni  the  country 
whence  tlie  articles  were  obtained.   He  vas  (b)t9«e<l  by  a 
«eries  of  authors,  as  Galen,  Ptiny,  Oribasiug,  JEtius,  Paulu« 
of  .£gina,  to  the  time  of  the  ^rabs,  who  mention  the 
■arae  substances,  besides  MyrepsUs  and'  Aotuarius,  wlib 
were   subsequent  ^o  'some  of'   them.     The  Arabs,   tfotn 
their  position  aiid  communication  with   the  East;  hhd  a 
practical  'knowtedge  of  such  articles  ai  were  produced  in 
their  own  territories,  or  were  obtained' fl-Qin  Itidia.'    The 
Christian  physicians,  who  assisted  thfem  in  makin);  trankla- 
*tions,  must  have  beea  well  acqukitited  riot  orilywith  both  the 
Greek'  and  Araliic  Unguae^^,  but  aho  ^nH  the' Substances 
which  were  descrll^d  at)a  used  as'n^ediiShieS.'    That  the 
Arabs  were  acquainted  with  Sanscrit  v^ol'lis  on  medicine  has 
been  proved  by  pr.  I^oyle,  in  bis  '  Essay  on  the  Antiquity 
of  Hindoo  Medicine.'  lliat  Hindu  physicians  were  present 
at  the  court  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  was  proved  by  the  late 
Professor  pjetk',  ah4  recehtly '  again  by  Mr.  Cnretmi  and 
Professor  Vl^ilson,  )n  th^  '  Jfoumal  of  the  Royal  'Asiatiti 
Society.'  Hence,  by  following  the  descHptlon  of  a  substaTree 
through  tiiese  varioui  authors,  Vre  may  trace  it  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  certaitlty  to'  the  countries  Where  it  is 
produced ;  and  this  plan  we  have  adopted  ih  the  atticles 
IiYCitTU  and  PuTCtiiiK,  which  is   Costitt  of  thb  afltienfs. 
Dioscorides,  in  the  first  chapter  of  |iis  firsts  book,  treats  yif 
the  various  aromatic  and'stiinulant  substances  which  w^re 
known  to  the  antients,  and  among  thesej  of  the  vsridus 
kinds  of  Nard.    Of  the  first  kind, 'called  sifSpiy  nardus 
(vaplos),  there  are  two  varieties,  the  one  Syrian,  the  othier 
Indian ;  the  former  so  called  not '  beciiuse  it  comes  froM 
Syria,  but  because  the  tbbuntiini  in  whlcji  it  is  produced 
have  ohepart  turned°'towards'Syria;'and  the  trtber  towards 
India.    This  may  riefer  eitheV  to  the  Hindd  Khosb,  or  to  So 
many  Indian  products  fiiiding  ttieli'  wiy  to  Syria,  hy  the  way 
of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Bopnrate^  from  the  Istfrlie^t'ftmes. 
The  other  variety  is  called  Garigltis,  from  ihp  river  Qanges, 
n^r  which,  while  flowing  round  a 'motihtain,  it 'n  pro- 
duced, bearing  many  hairv  spikes  from  one  root.   'Tnese 
are  strong-smelling,  but  inose  grbwing  in  tooist  situations 
less  so  than  those  found  on  the  mountlaiils.  One'vttriety,  he 
further  says,  is  called  Sanphariticon,  froth  the  name  of  a 
place.  This  first  kiiid  being  called' tianlu^,  and  distinguished 
into  the  Syrian  and  Indian  yai'ieties;'  the  $e(iond  kind 'he 
calls  Celtic  nard  {vip!os  ccXriic^),  and  the  tUrd  kind  a 
mountain  nard  ^v^ptos  ^Pf'vq)'.    On  consulting  Avicen'na, 
we  are  referred  froiA  nardeii  to'sutibul,  pronounced  sumbal, 
and  in  t|ie  Latin  translation  ftofn  nardum  tfi^nica,  tittdfer 
which  the' Roman,  the  mountain,  the  Itiidi&h,'and  Syrian 
kinds  are  mehti^ne^.    Ihis  prdves,  as  has  ^epn  already 
stated  by  Sir  'fVilliatn  ^otiet,  txat  sumbul,  fecwtts  klways 
considered  by  Arabian  authors' 'as 'sfynDnyTtfous' With  the 
nardosof  the  Greeks.  In  Persian'it'OTks  on  materia  Mediea, 
all  translated  from  the 'Arabic,  as,  ft/r  iil^ta'nde,'tbe  '  Afuk- 
hzun  al-adwieh,'  or  Magaiinb  of  Medicines,  we' 'have  four 
different  kinds  of  tunbuC:  1,  Stotbul  hindee;  "9.  Simbvi 
roomee,  called  also '  tumbitl  ukM^e,  'and  narden  MSetee, 
evidently  the  above  Celtic  riafd;  skid  also  to  beciillbdniAfrui 
Jtalion,  that  is,  Uie  nard  which  grows  in  Italy;  3,  Sutibul 
iibiUlee,  or  mountain  nard :  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
kinds  described  ]iy  Dioscoridek  are  alloded  to,  and  in  fact  the 
accounts  given  are  merely  translat  ons  of  his  descriptions. 
The  fourth  kind  of'  SuMul  appears  td  be  a  hyacinth  or 
polyanthus.    But  the  first  is  that  with  whicli  alone  we  are 
at  present  concerned.    The  synoiiiym^s  ^iverf  td'it  ire,  Ara- 
bic, lunbul  al  teeb,  or  fragrant  nard ;  Greeks  natderi  /  Latin, 
nardoom,  and  Hindee,  bdlchur  a.niijkttmiateei    '■ 

Having  the  Hindee  and  Sanscrit'  names  of  art  Indian 
plant,  the  next  step  #ai  to  obttiinit.    Ttiis  Was  ilrst 'at- 
tempted by  Sir  William'  Joties,  at  a  time  When  we  had  no 
access  to  the  Himalayaii  Mouriteins,  rind  a  wrong  plant 
'was  sent  him.   'Dr.  Royle  itiforms'  us  that  oh  maVing  in- 
quiries on  the  su'bject,  when  at  Saharunpore,  in  SO?  N-  lat., 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  he  learnt 
tbatyo/amanri,  better  known  in  India  by'the  name  bal-ehur, 
vras  yearly  brought  down  in  considerable  quantities  from 
'  the  mountains,  such   as  Shalma  Kedarkanta,  near'  the 
Ganges  and  Jumna  rivers  to  the  plafnsi    Having 'tibtained 
gome  of  the  fresh  brought  down  roots,  h'^  pltitited  theiii 
'  both  in  the  East  India  Company's  Botanic  Garden,  aild  in 
the  mountains,  in  a  nurseiy  attaohM'  to  it.'  The  plant 
'  produced  was  (bund  to  ))erong  to  pie  natural  family  of 


Mr.  Don.  from  plants  sent  home  by  Dr.  Wallich  from 
Gossainthan,  amountmin  of  NefMul.  Mr.  Don  obtained  tb« 
additional  corroboration  that  spikenard  bought  in  a  chemist's 
shop  by  this  name  exactly  corresponded  with  the  root*  of 
the  jatamansi.    (Royle,  Jlhut.  Himalayan  Bot.,  p.  342.) 

Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  naitios  described  by 
pioscorides  is 'the  jatamansi  of  the  Hindus,  and  probably  the 
^ame  su'bstanob  whieh  has  been  mentioned  by  such  writers 
as  Hippocrates,  and  there  is  nothinar  improbable  in  its  being 
the  naM  of  Seripturei  and  it  hasbeen  ihown  to  be  a  plant 
belonjiing  to  the*  nratiiral  family  of  Valerianee.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Celtie  and  mountain  nards  are  also  Valerians,  the 
foirmer  being  yielded'  by  Vulfriana  Celtica  and  Saliunca,  ■ 
still  export«d  from  the  mountains  of  Austria  to  Egypt, 
whence'  it  has  sprea'd  into  both  Africa  and  Asia,  beiug 
valued  for  its  fragrance,  and  hence  employed  in  perfuming 
baths ;  and  the  other  by  Valeriana  tuberoia.  Dr.  Royle 
mentions  it  as  a  curious  ooincidence,  if  not  allowed  to  ]>b  a 
sign  of  accurate  knowledge,  that  the  Persians  should  trans- 
late the  fv  of  Dioscorides,  which  b*  fiso  calls  wild  iiard, 
foo  of  the  Arabians,  by  the  term  bekk  *  ttm^sU,  rpot  of  soon- 
bul.  The  plant  correetly  ascertained  oy  Sibthorp  has  been 
named  by  him  Valeriana  Diotooridi*. 

Differences  of  opinioti  exist  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
fragrance  of  the  jatamansi.  It  may  be  suflScient  to  state, 
that  it  is  highly  esteemed  in  the  Bast  as  a  perfume,  and  is 
used  to  scent  oils  and  unguents.  At  a  late  meeting  of  tbe 
Asiatic  Society  specimens-of  true  jatamansi  were  sent  roufid, 
and  all  Were  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  highly  fragrant  drug. 

SPILSBY.      [LlNCOLNIBlftX.] 

SPINA  BI'FIDA,  or  cleft-spine,  i^  a  disease  commepp- 
ing  in  fostal  life;  and  which  ednsists  in  an  imperfec^on  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  spinal  cana).  It  is  almost  always 
accompanied  by  an  excessive  secretion  of  spinal  fluid,  and 
in  these  cases  it  maytm  regarded  as  a  disease  of  the  same 
kind  affecting' the  spinal  canal  as  that  which,  existing  in 
the  skiill,  iiSoiistitutes  hydrocephalus^  'The  two  are  indeed 
not  uMftvqoentlyeotncideDt ;  and  spina  bifida  is  sometimea 
caHed  favArdrachis. 

The  aVch  of  '<eifch  vertebra  [Skelxton]  is  developed  and 
ossified  in  two  pieces  which  meet  behind  in  the  middle  line 
at  tbe  base  of  the  spinous  process.  This  is  also  developed  in 
t#o  latetttl  pottiohs  which  subsequently  unite  i^ogetlier  and 
with  the  attih,  soas  to  form  the  oiie  piece  of  bone  which  we 
find  in  the  adult  closing  in  the  back  of  the  spinal  canal. 
This  develjjplbent  slid  union  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebra 
goes  on'diiriMg  an  iaarly  period  of  fcetal  life,  w).)ilo  tbe  spinal 
column  is  growingnpidly,  and  tbe  fluid  of  the  spinal  canal 
and  araohnbid  tad  is  being  constantly  secreted,  jf  this  fluid 
be  secreted  id  an  unnaturally  large  quantity  before  any  or  a 
pan  of  the  arches  of  the  vettebns  are  completely  ossified,  it 
may  exert  such  pressure  upon  them  as  to  separate  their  com- 
pottelit  parts,  and  produce  a  permanent  aperture  in  the  back 
of' the  spfinal  canal,  through  which  a  sac  containing  this 
exoees  of  floidwill  prolruM.  Or  if  the  development  and 
ossification  of  any  or  all  of  the  arches  take  place  more  slowly 
than  it  should,  'then  a  secretion  of  not  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary quantity  of  fluid  may  suffice  to  keep  them  perma- 
nently open.  A  cleft  spine  will  thits  be  pro4uced  without 
the  watery  tumour;  but  the  openness  of  the  spine  will  gene- 
raly  ht  cases  of  tMs  kind  lead  to  the  secretion  of  an  unna- 
tural quantity  of  tbe  spinal  fluid  i  for  it  seems  a  general 
law  that,  other  things  being  equal,  tbe  quantity  of  fluid  sc- 
creted'in  each  part  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  walls  of  the  cavity  into  which  it  is 
poured.  ■ 

Spina  bifida  is  almost  always  characterized  by  a  tumour 
situated  over  the  defective  vertebrie,  globular,  elastic,  and 
fluctuaring,  often  attached  by  a  narrowed  base,  and  varying 
in  size  according  to  the  extent  of  tbe  fissure  in  the  spinal 
canal.  It  is  usually  covered  by  healthy  skin,  and  consists 
of  the  dura  mater,  abd  one  or  more  of  the  other  membranes 
of  the  spinal  chord,  protruded  in  a  sac  through  tbe  space 
between  the  separated  arches,  and  filled  by  a  c)ear  serous 
fluid; '  Oti  pressing  such  a  tnmour  tiie  patient  may  become 
inMinsible,  4r  be  cMivulsed ;  for  the  fluid  within  it  commu- 
nicatitig  with  that  within  or  around  the  brain  and  spinal 
chord)  the  pressure  made  upon  it  is  felt  with  equal  force  by 
the  whole  of  those  organs.  The  parts  of  the  body  below 
the  tumoar  are  often  paralytic,  not  vom  tba  pressure  of  tbe 
fioid!  tA  thMia  equally  diffused,  but  from  disease  of  t|t« 
lAford  otfidoidiBdt  witbthat  of  tbe  arobsi.  ^ 

•"Spin«tiilila  it noK'  ootanon  in  t|M  lunbar  •q.4 iwnr 
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regions,  in  whieh  the  vertebral  ■rcbn  «•  Jatast  completed : 
it  ia  moat  rare  in  the  neok,  and  ia  there  also  moat  dangerous, 
because  of  the  great  number  of  nerves  vhich,  by  the  coin- 
cident disease  of  the  spinal  chord,  may  be  paralysed.  It 
does  not  commonly  interfere  with  the  general  health:  but 
by  the  friction  to  which,  when  the  tumours  are  large,  the 
skin  is  subjected,  and  by  the  distention  produced  by  the 
increasing  secretion  of  fluid,  the  sac  is  liable  to  inflame 
and  ulcerate,  till,  exposing  the  spinal  chord,  or  its  mem- 
branes, death  is  produced  by  their  inflammation ;  or,  the 
Quantity  of  fluid  secreted  may  be  so  great  as  to  produce 
eath  by  its  pressure  on  the  chord  and  brain,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  in  which  hydrocephalus  oAen  terminates. 

In  one  of  these  modes,  spina  bifida,  when  accompanied  by 
excessive  secretion,  almost  always  terminates  fatally,  though 

£atients  may  survive  with  it  for  ten  or  even  twenty  yean, 
life  may  generally  be  prolonged  by  maintaining  a  gentle 
even  pressure  upon  the  tumour,  so  as  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary resistance  to  the  effusion  of  more  fluid.  In  a  few 
cases  a  repeated  evacuation  of  the  fluid,  and  then  firm 
pressure  upon  the  sac,  has  been  found  successful ;  and  lately, 
M.  Tavignot  has  related  some  cases  which  he  cured  by 
slicing  off  the  tumour,  and  instantly  bringing  together  the 
edges  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  so  holding  them  till  they 
had  united  ami  formed  a  firm  cicatrix. 

That  just  described  is  by  far  the  most  common  form  of 
spina  bifida ;  others  more  rare  are  those  in  which  not  the 
arches  only,  but  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  also  are  cleft, 
the  two  lateral  portions  in  whieh  each  is  developed  being 
kept  apart,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  spinal  canal  is  open  in 
front  towards  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Some  differences 
of  character  also  depend  on  the  seat  of  the  fluid  secreted  : 
it  is  generally  in  the  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  but  sometimes  is 
in  the  tissue  of  the  pia  mater,  or  in  both  it  and  the  sac,  or, 
yet  more  rarely,  in  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  chord. 

SPINA  VENTO'SA  is  a  term  now  obsolete,  which  was 
applied  by  old  surgeons  to  abscesses  in  bone,  accompanied 
with  excessive  swelling,  and  then  to  nearly  all  the  diseases 
indiscriminately  in  which  either  bones  or  joints  become 
enlarged. 

SPINACH.    [Spinacia.] 

SPINA'CIA  (from  ipina, '  a  thorn,'  on  account  of  its 
prickly  fruit),  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Cheaopodiacea.  This  genus  is  dioecious, 
the  male  and  female  flowers  being  on  different  plants.  The 
male  flowers  are  composed  of  a  calyx,  with  S  deeply  cloven, 
concave,  oblong,  obtuse  segments,  5  stamens,  with  filaments 
longer  than  the  calyx,  with  oblong  double  anthers.  The 
female  flowen  have  a  monoeepalous  calyx,  with  four  divi- 
sions, two  of  which  are  smaller  and  opposite ;  a  superior 
ovary  with  four  styles  and  simple  stigmas.  As  the  fruit 
ripens,  the  calyx  hardens  and  adheres  to  it  The  ovary 
contains  a  single  seed.  There  are  only  two  species,  which 
are  herbaceous  plants,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  axillary 
flowen  of  a  green  colour. 

One  of  the  species  of  this  genus,  the  S.  oUraeea,  the 
common  Spinach,  is  well  known  on  account  of  its  use  ir.  the 
kitchen.  It  has  an  herbaceous  stem  one  or  two  feet  h  gh, 
branched,  and  hollow ;  arrow-shaped  leavea ;  male  flow  in 
in  long  spikes,  abounding  with  pollen ;  female  flowers  on 
another  plant,  axillary,  herbaceous,  and  small.  The  fruit 
is  a  small  round  nut,  which  is  sometimes  very  prickly. 

The  common  spinach  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  from 
time  immemorial,  but  its  native  region  was  not  known  till 
Olivier  announced  that  he  had  found  it  wild  in  Persia.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  cultivated  or  known  by  the 
autienis,  ana  is  first  mentioned  by  Arabian  physicians  under 
the  name  of  Hispanac,  and  appeara  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Spaniards  from  a  very  early  period. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  cultivated  in  gardens, 
the  prickly-fruited,  with  triangular,  oblong,  or  sagittate 
leaves,  and  the  smooth-fruited,  with  rou^d  or  blunt  leaves. 
The  former  is  considered  the  hardiest,  and  is  therefore 
employed  for  winter  culture ;  the  latter  is  used  for  summer 
crops.  Of  these  varieties  there  are  several  subvarieties, 
varving  in  the  sise,  thickness,  and  shape  of  their  leaves. 

For  the  winter  crop  the  seed  is  sown  at  the  beginning  of 
August.  A  light,  dry,  rich  soil  should  be  preferred,  and, 
if  possible,  in  a  sheltered  situation.  When  the  plants  have 
put  forth  two  pair  of  leaves,  the  ground  should  be  hoed 
and  the  plants  thinned.  By  October  or  November  the 
outer  leaves  of  the  spinaoh  are  fit  for  use.  In  February, 
viiM  fine  weather  oecun,  the  plants  should  be  agaio  •»>• 


tended  to,  cleaned,  and  thinned  out,  and  in  this  way  it  may 
be  made  productive  till  April  or  May,  by  which  time  tfaa 
summer  sort  will  be  ready.  The  first  sowing  of  the  round- 
leaved  spinach  or  smooth-fruited  should  take  place  at  the 
end  of  January  in  some  sheltered  border.  This  crop  shouM 
be  successively  thinned  out  till  the  plants  are  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart.  Successive  sowings  may  be  made,  in  order 
to  ensure  a  constant  supply  in  February,  March,  and 
April,  and,  if  desirable,  these  sowings  may  take  place 
between  rows  of  cabbages,  &c 

Spinach  is  often  sown  in  narrow  drills,  which  is  rather 
more  troublesome  at  fint,  but  this  u  made  up  for  by  the 
facility  with  which  clearing,  thinning,  and  gathering  are 
afterwards  accomplished. 

For  preserving  seed,  those  plants  Which  are  of  the  most 
stocky  growth  should  be  selected.  The  winter  crop<i  run 
up  soonest,  but  seed  may  be  obtained  from  spring  crops  in 
July  and  August  The  new  seed  is  the  best  for  sowing, 
although  it  will  keep  very  well   for  a  year.     When  the 

Slants  are  saved  for  seed,  the  male  plants,  which  are  easily 
istinguished  by  their  flowers,  may  after  fertilisation  be 
drawn  and  thrown  away. 

Spinach  is  sometimes  grown  by  tht.  larmer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtainitig  a  crop  of  seed  for  the  uses  of  the  gardener. 
In  the  selection  of  land  for  this  purpose,  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  is  finely  prepared  by  ploughing  and  harrowing 
in  the  early  spring,  and  some  well-rotted  dung  should  be 
ploughed  in  where  the  soil  is  not  of  the  best  quality.  When 
the  Spinach  has  blossomed,  the  male  plants  should  be 
drawn  out.  which  serve  at  this  time  as  excellent  food  far 
pigs,  and  might  be  given  to  other  animals  with  advantage. 
There  is  much  uncertainty  about  this  kind  of  crop;  some- 
times however  it  turns  out  very  advantageous. 

SPINAL  CHORD.    [Brain  ;  Nbrvous  Ststkk.] 

SPINAL  COLUMN.    [Smieton.] 

SPINCTE'RULUS.    [Foraminifeha.] 

SPINE,  in  Botany,  is  applied  to  the  sharp  hard  conical 
extremities  of  the  branches  of  plants.  The  spine  ia  seen 
in  great  perfection  in  the  Gleditschia,  sloe,  white  thorn,  and 
other  plants.  It  is  not  produced  in  all  plants,  and  seems  to 
arise  from  the  want  of  perfect  development  of  the  growing 
point  of  the  plant  That  such  is  the  case  would  appear  to 
be  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  wild  plants  which  bear 
spines,  as  the  apple  and  pear,  are  introduced  into  orchards, 
where  they  have  more  nutrition,  the  growing  point  no 
longer  remains  in  the  state  of  a  spine,  but  is  developed  into 
a  branch  with  leaves.  Occasionally  spines  bear  leaves,  and 
this  is  the  case  in  the  white  thorn.  Spines  differ  from 
prickles  in  being  in  connection  with  the  wood  of  the  stem, 
and  in  being  composed  of  bark  and  wood,  as  the  stem  itself. 
The  prickle  consists  of  merely  hardened  cellular  tissue,  and 
can  be  removed  firom  the  wood  with  the  bark. 

SPIN  ELL,  Spinell  Ruby,  Balat  Ruby,  Ceylamte,  Caa- 
dite,  4'c.,  occurs  in  loose  and  imbedded  octohedral  crystals. 
Primary  form  the  cube.  Cleavage  easy,  parallel  to  the  faces 
of  the  octohedron  of  the  black  opaque  variety;  difficult  in 
the  other  varieties.  Fracture  couchoidal.  Hardness  greater 
than  that  of  quarts,  but  less  than  that  of  corundum.  Colour 
red,  blue,  violet  green,  yellow,  brown,  and  black.  The  fint 
is  the  most  common.  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous. 
Transparent ;  translucent ;  opaque.  Specific  gravity  3'5  to 
3-7. 

Infusible  by  the  blow-pipe ;  the  red  varieties  are  rendered 
black  and  become  opaque  by  exposure  to  it  but  on  cooling, 
at  first  of  a  fine  green  by  trantmitted  light  then  nearly 
colourless,  and  at  last  become  again  red. 

Spinell  is  found  in  Ceylon  and  Siam  in  isolated  and  rolled 
crystals  in  the  beds  of  rivers.  It  is  found  embedded  in  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  North  America  and  Sweden. 

Several  varieties  have  been  analysed:  red  transparent 
spinell,  by  Vauquelin ;  blue,  by  Benelius ;  g^reen  and  black, 
by  Dr.  Thomson. 

Buc. 

5-48 
72-24 
14-63 

4-26 


Sad. 

Silica  ...  — 
Alumina  .  .  82*47 
Magnesia  .  .  8*78 
Protoxide  of  iron  — 
Lime  ....  — 
Chromic  acid  6-18 


Qrara. 

K*i~ 

S-62 

4-» 

73-30 

6i-rs 

13-63 

17-88 

7-42 

10-5« 

trace 

8-Sl 

97-43  96-62  99-97  98-S 

SPINELLANE  oooun  crystallized.    Primary  form,  ihi 
euba  ]  usual  form,  tba  ibombio  dodecahedron.      Cleavage 
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Mnllel  to  the  faces  of  the  dodecahedroa.  Fracture  eon- 
cboidal,  uneven.  Hardness  5*  5  to  6*0.  Colour  brown, 
grey,  greyish  black.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  2*28.    It  gelatinizes  in  acids. 

It  is  found  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Laach,  near  Ander- 
nach  on  the  Rhine.  Analysis  by  Klaproth  :— Silica,  43-  0  ; 
Alumina,  29 '  S :  Soda,  19*0;  Lime,  1*5;  Peroxide  of  iron, 
1"C;  Sulphuric  acid,  2*0;  Water,2'5. 

SPINET',  a  musical  instrument  of  the  harpsichord  kind, 
but  differing  in  shape  and  power,  formerly  much  in  use, 
though  now  entirely  superseded  by  the  piano-forte.  The 
Spinet  l»d  but  one'string  to  eacb'note,  which  was  struck 
by  a  quilled  jack,  the  latter  acted  on  in  the  usual  manner 
by  a  key.  The  tone  was,  of  course,  comparatively  weak, 
but  pleasing,  and  as  the  instrument  was  small  in  dimensions 
and  cheap  in  price,  it  answered  the  purpose  of  those  who 
did  not  find  it  convenient  to  purchase  a  narpsichord.  The 
outline  of  its  ordinary  form  was  nearly  that  of  a  harp  laid 
horizontally,  supposing  the  clavier,  or  key-board,  to  be 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  trunk,  or  sounding  part,  of  the 
lait-named  instrument. 

SPINNING.  The  art  of  spinning '  consists,  philosophi- 
cally speakinz,'  observes  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  '  Philosophy  of 
Manufactures,^'  in  forming  a  flexible  cylinder  of  greater  or 
less  diameter,  and  of  indeterminate  length,  out  of  fine  fibrils 
of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  arranged  as  equally  as  pos- 
sible alongside  and  at  the  ends  of  each  other,  so  that,  when 
twisted  together,  they  may  form  a  uniform  continuous 
thread.'  Whatever  be  the  substance  operated  upon  by  the 
spinner,  whether  cotton,  wool,  (lax,  or  silk,  it  is  necessary  in 
the  first  place  to  lay  the  fibres  or  filaments  parallel  with 
each  other,  so  as  to  form  them  into  a  soft  continuous  ribbon 
or  cord,  sometimes  called  a  iliver.  Excepting  in  the  case 
of  flax,  this  is  done  by  a  carding  or  combing  process,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  disentangle  and  straighten  the  tansled 
filaments ;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to  distribute  their 
ends  as  equally  as  possible  in  the  mass,  in  order  to  make 
the  strength  of  the  sliver  uniform.  If  such  a  sliver  or  cord 
be  firmly  griped  or  compressed  at  two  points  rather  farther 
apart  than  the  average  length  of  its  component  filaments, 
it  may  be  extended  or  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length ;  the 
fllaments  sliding  upon  each  other.  When  two  or  more  such 
cords  have  been  extended  in  this  way,  until  they  will 
■tretch  no  longer  without  separating  or  being  pulled  asunder, 
they  may  be  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and  combined  by 
being  slightly  twisted  together.  The  compound  cord  thus 
formed  may  he  again  extended  by  stretching  or  drawing  ; 
and  the  repetition  of  the  processes  of  doubling,  twisting, 
and  stretching  will  enable  the  spinner  to  extend  the  length 
and  diminish  the  thickness  of  the  cord  until  it  becomes  a 
fine  compact  thread  or  yarn.  In  fact,  the  power  of  exten- 
sion is  almost  unlimited,  except  by  the  imperfect  perform- 
ance of  the  process,  which  might  occasion  the  fibres  to  be 
so  laid  that  several  should  terminate  at  the  same  point, 
-whereby  the  cohesion  of  the  thread  would  be  destroyed  ; 
or  by  the  attainment  of  such  a  degree  of  twist  that  the  fibres 
would  sooner  break  ihau  slide  farther  upon  each  other, — 
their  mutual  compression  being  sufficient  to  overcome  their 
individual  strength.  This  explanation  will  apply  to  most 
of  the  operations  classed  under  the  general  name  of  spin- 
ning; but  various  modifications  of  the  process  are  occasioned 
by  the  nature  of  the  material  to  be  spun,  or  the  character  of 
the  apparatus  employed. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  at  length  into  the  history  of  the  art 
of  spinning,  an  art  which  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  to  the  invention  of  which  so  many  claims  have 
been  brought  forward.  The  primitive  modes  of  spinning  by 
the  spindle  and  distaff,  and  by  the  spinning-wheel,  which 
are  still  extensively  practised  in  the  East,  and  not  entirely 
su  perseded  in  some  remote  districts  of  Scotland,*  only  enable 
the  spinner  to  produce  a  single  thread ;  but  with  the  almost 
automatic  spinning-machinery  which  has  been  called  into 
existence  by  the  cotton  manufacture,  one  individual  may 
produce  nearly  two  thousand  threads  at  the  same  time.  The 
history  of  the  series  of  inventions  by  which  this  result  has 
been  gradually  attained  has  been  already  given  under  Ask- 
wBiatrr,  Sib  Richard,  vol.  ii.,  p.  344 ;  Cottow  Spinnino, 
vol.  viH.,  p.  94 ;  and  Cotton  Manufacturk.  voL  viil,  p. 
98.  .48  the  application  of  spinning-machinery  to  other 
manufactures  has  arisen  out  of  the  improvements  made  in 
that  of  cotton,  it  is  needless,  after  the  information  conveyed 
in  those  articfes.  to  do  more  than  add  •  few  remarks  respect- 
*  ■iMr.BiiU'Kit.'SplnidBg.' 


ing  the  principgd  variations  necessary  to  adapt  similar  ms- 
chincry  to  thu  bpluaitiu  »I  "i/voX,  flax,  and  silk. 

The  principle  of  roller  spinning  has  been  explained  a* 
above,  vol.  ii.,  p.  345.  Hie  soft  cord  or  sliver  is  eaused  to 
pass  between  two  pairs  of  rollers ;  the  space  between  th« 
two  pairs  being  ratner  more  than  equal  to  thk  length  of  the 
fibres.  The  two  pairs  of  rollers  between  which  the  sliver  is 
compressed  do  not  separate  iarther  from  each  other  in  order 
to  stretch  it,  but  that  effect  is  produced  bj  making  the 
second  pair  of  rollers  revolve  faster  than  the  first  It  it 
necessary  to  arrange  the  distance  between  the  two  pairs  of 
rollers  with  reference  to  the  average  length  of  the  filaments 
of  which  the  sliver  is  composed ;  because  if  the  two  pain  of 
rollers  were  too  far  apart,  the  soft  cord  would  be  liable  to 
separate  between  them,  and  if  they  were  too  near,  so  that 
the  opposite  ends  of  a  filament  should  be  compressed  be- 
tween them  at  the  same  time,  the  sliver  could  not  extend 
or  lengthen  by  the  sliding  of  the  filaments,  but  the  fllaments 
themselves  must  break  with  the  strain.  Hence,  in  ma- 
chinery for  spinning  wool,  on  account  of  the  variable  length 
of  the  filaments,  the  drawing-rollers  are  so  mounted  that  they 
may  be  readily  adjusted  to  different  distances.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  greater  elasticity  of  wool,  the  relative  veloci- 
ties of  the  two  pairs  of  rollers  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce 
a  greater  degree  of  stretching  or  extension  than  is  usual 
with  cotton. 

For  spinning  flax  other  modifications  are  necessary, 
owing  to  the  greater  lenj^th  of  its  fibre,  and  its  peculiar 
character.  Instead  of  bemg  curled  and  tangled  together 
like  those  of  cotton  and  wool,  the  fibres  of  flax  are  nearly 
straight  and  parallel,  but  so  firmly  connected  together  iK 
bundles  as  to  need  splitting  or  separating  by  a  kind  of  me- 
tallic comb,  called  a  heekU  or  hadde.  This  operation  has 
been  usually  performed  by  the  hand,  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Flax,  vol.  x.,  p.  305,  and  it  haa  betn 
found  very  difficult  to  apply  machinery  successfully  to  the 
process,  as  no  machine  can  proportion  the  force  exerted  to 
the  state  of  the  flax  with  the  same  accuracy  as  an  expe- 
rienced band.  A  material  diflerence  between  the  processes 
of  heckling  by  hand  and  by  machinery  consists  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  the  former  case  the  heckle  is  stationary, 
and  the  flax  is  moved  through  it,  while  in  the  latter  the 
principal  movement  is  in  the  heckle  itself.  Automatie 
heckles  are  placed  between  the  pairs  of  rollers  in  machinery 
for  drawing  the  slivers  of  flax.  Machinery  for  spinning 
tow  is  similar,  but  has  a  different  heckling  apparatus,  to 
allow  of  the  rollers  being  nearer  together,  because  of  the 
comparative  shortness  of  the  fibres.  As  the  fibres  of  flax 
have  not  the  same  tendency  to  mutual  entanglement  as 
those  of  wool  and  cotton,  it  is  necessary  to  moisten  them 
with  water  to  make  them  adhere  to  each  other  during  the 
process  of  spmning,  and  also  to  render  them  more  pliable 
and  easy  to  twist.  Until  recently,  cold  water  was  used  for 
moistening  the  flax  for  maohine-spinning ;  but  the  substi- 
tution of  hot  water  for  that  purpose  has  been  found  a  great 
improvement.  By  this  alteration  a  much  finer,  smoother, 
ana  more  uniform  thread  may  be  produced,  and  a  given 
weight  of  flax  may,  it  is  stated,  be  spun  to  doable  the  length 
that  it  formerly  could.  The  inconvenience  of  the  tftvf 
thrown  about  by  the  process  of  flax-spinning  is  very  serious, 
although  measures  have  been  adopted  to  lessen  its  injurious 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  spinners.  Particular  Mserip- 
tions  of  the  machinery  used  for  spinning  flax,  with  the  flax* 
gill,  or  automatic  heckle,  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Ure's  '  JHii- 
losophy  of  Manufactures'  and  '  Dictionary  of  Arts,'  &c. 
In  the  latter  work  it  is  stated  that  the  first  attempts  at 
spinning  flax  and  hemp  by  machinery  went  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  cutting  the  filaments  into  short  leneths,  by  which 
their  cohesive  strength  was  wasted.  In  suen  experiments 
tow  was  used  with  more  success,  because  of  its  greater  simi- 
larity to  cotton.  The  first  tolerable  results  in  the  spinning 
of  flax  by  machinery  were  obtained  about  the  year  1810,  as 
we  are  informed  in  the  same  work,  by  the  brothers  Oirard, 
at  Paris ;  but  the  French  have  never  carried  the  art  to  any 
great  practical  perfection.  In  this  kingdom  many  ingenious 
inventions  have  been  recently  brought  into  operation ;  and 
at  Leeds,  Dundee,  and  Belfast,  the  machine-spinning  of 
flax  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  little  short  of 
that  of  cotton.  The  great  superiority  of  rope-yarns  made 
by  machinery  over  those  made  by  hand  has  been  alluded 
to  under  Ropx,  vol.  xx..  p.  164. 

The  manuheture  of  yarns  or  threads  of  the  best  quality 
of  silk  is  a  oroeess  essentially  different  flram  the  spinning  w 
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eottcn  wool,  or  flax.  Instead  of  combining;  a  number  of 
•hort  fibres  intoa  long  thread,  tlie  silk-throwgler  rereivesi  the 
(ilk  in  the  furra  of  very  lung  and  exceedingly  fine  6lainents, 
which  merely  need  cleansing  and  twisting  logelher  until  the 
requisite  strength  is  attained.  The  twi&ting  process  is,  in 
this  case,  calitKl  spinniuf;.  There  is,  however,  besides  the 
Desl  portion  of  the  silk,  which'  is  wound  off  from  the  cocoon, 
a  quantity  of  loose  w'flois  silk,  which  forms  a  soft  tangled 
mass  enveloping  it.  dihis,  with  the  refuse  of  the  superior 
part  of  the  silk,  under  the  general  name  of  tiiute,  is  con- 
verted into  yarns  for  coarse  or  inferior  articles,  by  a  process 
very  similar  to  that  of  spinning  other  fibrous  substances.  This 
waste  silk  was  formerly  cut  by  a  machine,  to  reduce  its  fila- 
n^ents  into  short  lengths,  and  then  treated  much  in  the  same 
way  as  cotton  wool;  but  the  process  of  manufacturing  it 
into  yarns  has  been  recently  much  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  contrivances  similar  to  those  used  in  flax-spinning,  by 
wbich  the  filaments  are  heckled  or  drawn  out  into  a  sliver 
wi(|iout  being  cut.  A  4etailed  account  of  the  art  of  spin- 
njnz  silk-waste  is  given  in  the  article  *  Silk  Manufactures,' 
in  the  new  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopsedia  Brit'annica.'  It  i^ 
there  observed  that  this  art  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  but  its 
rapid  progress  in  this  country  may 'be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  wtiile,  in°18l4.  the  quantity  of  waste-silk  imported  into 
Great  Britain  was'only  28.996  lbs.,  it  amounted  to  1,509.334 
lbs.  in  1836.  In  1839,  according  to  the  table  in  the  article 
Silk,  p.  VL  the  quantity  imported  of  ihia  description  was 
1, '042,490  lbs.,'  ana  the  quantity  of  raw  silk  of  the  oirdinary 
character  3.746.248  lbs. 

fiipi'NQLA,  AMBHO'SJO,  MARQUIS  OF.  was  bom  af 
Genoa  in  l'S69.  His  family  we're  originaljy  from'  Spinola,  a 
small  town  on  the  confines  of  the  duchy  'of  Milan  and  the 
l^onferrat ;  but  one  of  his  ancestor's  removed  to  Genoa,  where 
he  amassed  considerable  wealth  bv  engaging  in  mercantile 
speculations.  Da  the'deatfi  of  his  father,  Ambrosio  fol- 
lowe4  his  pursuits,  while  fiis  younger  brother  Frederic  em- 
braced the  military  profession.  jSaving  in  1598  entered  the 
service  of  Philip  111.  of  Spain:  wiih  six  galleys  equipped  and 
armed  ^  bis  own  'expense,  Frederic  was  epiployed  against 
the  Dutch,  over  whom  he  gaineit  several  victories,  ruining 
tb^ir  trade,  an4  capturing  or  sinking  their  ships.'  |n  1601 
Frederic  was  appointed  admiral  of  the  j^panisti  (Jeet  on  the 
coast  of  the  Nelherlan(|s,  and  shortly  after  was  invested 
with  full  powers  to  raise  a  body  of  troops  to  operate  against 
the  insurgents  of  Flanders.  He  then  went  to  Genoa,  and 
prevailed  on  his  brother  Ambrosio  to  take  the  command  of 
the  land  forces,  whilst  he  scoured  the  sea  with  his  fleet. 
The  army  was  to  be  raised  in  the' duchy  of  Miliiii  and  to 
consist  of^9000  men,  Italians  and  Spaniards,  whom  the  two 
Spinolas  were  to  arna  and  pay,  afior  the  manner  of  the  old 
eondottieri,  to  be  afterwards  reimbursed  by  the  Spanish 
treasury.  This  circumstance,  at  a  time  when  the  conduct  of 
wars  depended  so  mucji  upon  the  troops  being  regularly 
paid,  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  success  wbicn 
a(lerwar4s  rendered  Spinola  so  celebrated.  While  the 
Spanish  troops  in  Fl^»<}^"  ^^'^  disorderly  and  mutinous, 
those  under  the  command  of  Spinola  were  always  a  pattern 
of  obedience  and  discipline.  Ambrosb  left  &f  ifan  in  May, 
1602,  and  entered  the  Low  Countries.  He  'served  at  first 
ander  Mendoza,  who  sent  him  to  t^e  relief  of  Grave,  be- 
sieged by  Slaurice  ;  but  he  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
break  through  the  enemy's  lines,  and  Grave  surrendered  on 
the  SOth  of  September,  1602.  The  ensuing  year  (May, 
1603)  his  brother  Frederic  was  killed  in  a  naval  en^age- 
m«nt  with  the  Dutch.  Shortly  aner  Spinola  was  appointed 
eeneral-iu-chief  of  the  Spanish  forcea  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  began  the  campaign  by  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
town  of  Sluys,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Prince  of  Nas- 
sau; hut  in  this  he  failed,  tlw  place  having  capitulated 
on  the  19th  of  August,  1604.  The  Archduke  Albert  of 
Austria,  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  having  employed 
him  in  iaa  capture  of  Ostend,  which  ha4  long  been  be- 
siraed  by  the  Spaniards,  it  fell  into  his  hands  after  it 
bad  sustained  a  siege  of  three  years  and  two  months. 
Although  Spinola  obtained  possession  of  s  mere  heap 
of  ruins,  hia  reputation  was  at  once  established  through- 
out Europe.  After  this  he  repaired  to  'Madrid,  where 
he  was  received  by  King  Philip  with  the  respect  due 
to  his  ta)enta,  and  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  On  bis  way 
hack  to  the  theatre  of  war,  ha  parted  through  ^9ri*i  where 
he  h»d  an  intfrviesr  with  Hei»7'IV,    fUis  jimg  having 
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Spinola,  who  penetrated  his  motives,  entered  without  besita* 
tion  into  the  detail  of  his  projects,  and  of  the  military  op,;ra- 
tions  which  he  intended  to  perfoim.  Taking  for  granied 
that  Spinola  wished  to  deceive  biio,  Henry  wrote  lo  Mau- 
rice the  very  contrary  of  what  he  had  been  told ;  and  when 
he  saw  that  by  performing  exactly  what  he  had  staled. 
Spinola  had  deceived  both  Inqi  and  his  antagonist,  he  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  '  Others  h'ave  deceived  me  by  falsehood, 
but  Spinola  by  telhng  the  truth.'  Maurice  at  length  saw 
the  artifice,  and  changed  his  plan  of  operations,  but  he  was 
unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantage  over  bis  adversary, 
who  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  fortresses  and  uf  the 
nature  of  the  ground  to  keep  him  in  check-  A  decisive 
naval  action,  in  which  the  Dutch  admiral  Heemskerk  de- 
stroyed the  Spanish 'squadron  near  Gibraltar  (1607),  in- 
duced the  cabinet  of  Madrid  to  propose  an  armistice, 
which  was  concluded  between  Spinola  and  Maurice  for 
twelve  years  (1609).  The  war  was  renewed  in  1621,  owing 
to  the  disputed  succession  to  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  Spam, 
hy  her  connection  with  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  hope 
pf  recovering  her  lost  dominion  over  Holland,  entered  into 
it.  Spinola  commanded  the  Spanish  forces,  and  Maurice 
was  again  bis  opponent.  Tlie  advantage  however  remained 
entirely  w|lh' the  former.  .luliers  was  invested  and  taken, 
and  the  siege  of  Breda  was  commenced.  'Whilst  trying  to 
relieve  this  city,  the  Prince  of  Nassau  [Maueicb]  died  of 
a  fever  occasioned  |>y  ibe  noxious  air  of  the  marshy  soil,  and 
Spinola  himself  was  reduced  to  a  weak  state  of  bealih, 
owing  to  (he  same  cause ;  but  after  ten  months'  siege,  Bteda 
opened  its  gates  (June,  1625).  This  was  Spinola's  last 
achievement,  bis  health  obligihg  him' soon  after  to  resign 
the  command.  In'lS29  he  was  employed  against  the  French 
in  Italy,  but  he  was  unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantage, 
and  be  died  soon  i^fter  (1630),  of  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment caused  by  the  complete  disregard  of  bis  pecuniary 
claiifis  by  the  court  of  Madrid.  Spinola  was  doubtless  one 
of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  being  second  only  to  his 
antagonist,  l^rince  Maurice,  in  military  talent; 

(Watson's  Philip  tlt^  Lend,  17ti3,  4to.,  p.  86,  et  teq.; 
Bentivoglio.  De  la  Giierra  di  Piandra,  Cologne,  1634,  4to.) 

SPINO'ZA,  BENEDlCl".  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew 
at  Amsterdajp,  was  born  in  that  city,  the  24th  of  November, 
16.12.  He  was  christened  Baruch,  but  on  his  renounce- 
ment of'  Judaism  he  always  called  himself  Benedict.  From 
his  infancy  he  exhibited  remarkable  indications  of  menial 
acuteness,  and  his  frail  sickly  constitution  forced  bim  to 
find  solace  in  study.'  He  became  well  versed  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  learnt  also  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and 
Dutch.  His  early  studies  were  principally  the  Bible  and 
Talmud ;  and  his  penetration  was  so  keen,  and  the  logical 
tendency  of  his  mind  was  so  great,  that  he  won  the  admi- 
ration of  Morteira,  the  chief  rabbin,  who  became  his  in- 
structor.' ilis  studies  however  led  him  to  speculate  curiously 
bn  certain  points  which  were  received  in  the  Jewish  religion. 
The  irnmortality  of  'the  soul,  for  example,  be  nowhere  found 
confirmed  in  the  did  Testament ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Old 
Testament  is  silent  on  that  point,  a  matter  which  has  called 
forth  great  discussion.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
treatises  on  this  subject  are  Dr.  William  Sherlock's  '  Dis- 
course of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  a  Future  Stale,' 
and  Warburton's  *  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.'  Spinoza 
made  no  secret  of  his  opinions  on  this  matter,  and  two  u( 
his  young  friends  soon  disseminated  the  report  of  his 
infidelity.  Spinoxa  was  in  consequence  summoned  before 
the  synagogue,  where  his  judges,  after  deploring  that  one 
who  had  given  such  hopes  should  have  wandered  from  the 
right  path,  Informed  him  that  be'  was  summoned  to  give  a 
profession  of  bis  faith,  ^e  was  accused  of  having  treated 
the  law  and  religion  pf  Moses  with  contempt,  which  be 
denied,  but  he  maintained  his  opinions.  Long  discussions 
took  place,  in  which  Morteira,  who  was  enraged  at  his  dis- 
ciple, usee}  all  bis  endeavours  to  get  him  excommunicated, 
in  which  he  subsequently  succeeded. 

A  physician  called  Vanden  Ende,  who  was  himself 
accused  of  scepticism,  instructed  Spinoza  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  'Vanden  Ende  had  also  a  daughter,  no^  prepossess- 
ing in  appearance,  but  well  acquainted  with  Latin,  and  an 
excellent  musician.  Spinoxa  took  lessons  in  Latin  and  love 
at  the  same  time ;  and  would  have  married  her,  bad  not  a 
young  merchant  from  Hamburg,  with  tb^  mor*  potent 
secjuctfoiis  Qfjiaaii  necklaoes,  rings,  ao^othftr  HrUclea.  woo 
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iheolorar;  aad  the  works  of  Pes  Cartes  falling  into  his 
iiands,  he  read  them  with  avidity.    A  hew  world  was  opened 
to  liim,  and  be  always  declared  that  to  Des  Carles  he  owed 
whiievet  kiuwledee  be  bad  uf  philosophy.    He  ba^  qow 
quite  freed  himseu   from  the  sb^ckli^a  of  Judaism,  was 
reserved  with  tue  Jewish  doctors,  and  absented   bioqself 
from  the  syiifigbgue.  .  It  has  been  asserted  that  be  pro- 
fessed, Christianity,    and    frequented    the .  Calvinjst    ai>.d 
Lutheran  churches,  and  that  he  embraced  Mentuinism,  but 
this  is  eirrobeous.    It  is  true  that  h^  held  many  conversa- 
tions with  learned  Mennonites  and  other  sectarians,  but 
never  dechtrod  himself  for  any  one.    (  Vie  de  Spinosa,  pt^ 
fixed  to  Boulainvjlliers's  i{^/u<.  <fe  Spinoza.)    His  attacks 
on  the  Jewish  doctrine  so  alarmed  the  rabbiiis,  that  they 
offered  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand  florins  if  he  would 
consent  to  comply  outwardly  with   their  ceremonies   and 
from  time  to  time  present  himself  at  thou  yynagozue.  '  Not 
if  the  pension  \rere  tenfold,'  indignantly  exclaimed  Spinoza. 
With  such  a  man  there  was  only  one  remedy — excom- 
munication ;  but  before  that  was  put  in  practice  assassi- 
pation  was    attempted.      Coming    one    night  .  fro;ii    the 
theatre,  be^as  attacked  by  a  Jew,  who  stabhe^,  him  in 
the  face.    The  wound  was  fortunately  slight;  biit  be  saw 
the  danger,  ^f  staying  in  Amsterdam,  aad  determined  to 
leave  it.    The  day  of  excominunicatioD  at  length  arrived. 
The  people  were  assembled  in  the  synagogue  to  assist,  in 
that  extraordinaiy  proceeding.    A  vast  quantity,  pf  black 
wax  candles  were  ligbt^  and  the  tabernacle  wheiein  are 
deposited  the  books  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  opened.  From 
the    elevated    chair,    the  chanter  .chanted  in   lugubrious 
tones  the  dreadful  words  of  ejcecration,  whiMt  .another 
sounded  the  trumpet.    The  candles  were  then  held  over  a 
lurge  tub.  filled  with  blood,  and  melie^  into  it  drop, by  drop, 
during  which  the  people,  awed  by  this  spectacle,  and  dnl- 
maleuwitb  religious  horror,  cried  .put  Amen^  .-    j  v 

Spinoza  however  found  an  ^yluin  with  iiis  friend  VaQden 
Ende  :  and  there  he  practised  himself  in  the  art  pf  makwit 
glasses  fur  telescopes,  microscopes,  Kc,  in  which  he  soon 
excelled,  and  thereby  procured  ^n  humble  subsistence.  But 
Murieira,  whp  pursued  him  with  unabated  ^ncour,  got  h>ni 
exiled  from  Amsterdam,  and  he  retired  to  Hhynsburg  near 
Leyden,  where  he  followed  his  trade,  devoting  every  spare 
hour. to  his  studies.  In  l(>64.he  published  his  'Abridge- 
ment of  the  Meditations  of  Des  Cartes.'  with  an  appendix 
in  which  he  expressed  opinions  wholly, incopsistent  with 
those  of  Des  Cartes.  He  then  went  to  the  Hague,  where 
he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  lived  as  a  perfect 
recluse,  and  with  the  most  rigid  economy.  His  time 
was  spent  ia>  study,  ot  in  correspondence  with  the  cele- 
brated men  of  his  day.  He  would  frequently  not  leave  his 
room  for  three  or  four  days  together.  His  habits  were  sober, 
]uiet,and  retired.  The  occupation  of  his  life  was  philo- 
lopby ;  and  the  only  relaxation  be  allowed  himself  was  his 
}ipe,  a  little  conversation  with  the  people  in  his  house,  or 
matching  spiders  fight — an  amusement  which  would  cause 
he  tears  to  roU  down  his  face  with  slaughter.  His  doo- 
rines  excited  the  indignation  of  theologians,  but  his  virtues 
indeared  him  tp  all  who  knew  him  personalty.  He  died  of 
»nsumption,  in  the  forty-fifih  year  p^  his  age,  a.o.  1677. 

His  published  works  are : '  Renati  Descartes  Principiorum 
Philosophise,  pars  pri^a  et  secunda  More  Geometrico  de- 
auustrataa,'  1663;  'Cogitata  Metaphysica,'  1664;  Tracta- 
us  TheologicorPpliticus,'  1670;  and  'Opera  Posthuma,' 
67 J.  The  last  contain  'EthicaMore  Geometrico  demon- 
trataj  Politica;  De  ^mendatione  IntelleotAs;  Epistols 
it  od  p»»  Responsiones ;  et  Conlpend.  Gram.  Ling.  Hebr. 

The  materials  for.  this  notice  have  been  drawn  from  the 
'■^ie  de  Spinoza  which  precwles  Boulainvilliers's  R^utaUon 
te  Spinoza,  in  which  the  Life  by  Colerus  is  incorporated, 
nd  augmented  by  many  curious  matters  derived  from  a 
aanuscript  memoir,  by  one  of  Spinoza's  frienos. 

SPINQZISM.  The  system  of  Spinoza  is  generally  iden- 
iSed  with  atheism,  both  in  France  ^nd  £ngUnd,  so  that  it 
las  become  a  term  of  pxtreme  odium ;  with  what  propriety 
rill  be  seen  from  the  fxpositioq  of  his  doctrines,  which,  from 
heir  celebrity,  and  froiu  their  baying  been  so  frequently 
sisstatec^and  luisuudeqtopd,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  eor- 
eotly.  The  only  work  of  Spinoza  whjcb  attracts  the  atten- 
ion  of  ,  metaphysicians  is  the  '  Ethica,' .  which  appeared 
roong.his  posthumous  works.  'No  treatise,'  says  Mr. 
iallam,  Ms  writtea  in  a  more  rigidly  geometrical  method, 
t  riinta  on  definitions  and  ai^iotn^  .frqm  which  the  proposi- 
uos  are  derived  in  close,  brief,  and  usually  perspicuous 


demonstrations.  ,  ^be ,  few  explanations  ne  has  thought 
necessary  ^.contained  in  scholia.  Thus  a  fabric  is  erected 
astpnis|)lng  apd. bewildering  in  its  enlii;e  effect,  yet  so  regu- 
larly cptfstrupted  that  the  reader  must  pause  and  return  on 
his,ateps  to  discover  ap  error  in  Ihe  workmanship,  while  ho 
ppiipt  a]sp  .but,  acknowledge  the  good  faith  and  intimate 
persuasion  of  .having  attained  the  triith  which  the  acute  aiid 
(leep-rettecting  atithor  everywhere  displays.'  {Intro,  to  Lit- 
qf  Europe,  vol  iv.,  p.  243,}  Spitioza  is  indeed  the  Euclid  of 
metaphysicians ;  find  however  widely  we  may  dissent  from 
his  doctrines,  yet  the  rigid,  close,  and  perspicuous  reasoning, 
the  elaborate  construction  of  his  system,  and  the  obvious 
deduction  cjf  his  consequences  from  axioms,  ieoommend  it 
to  all  thinkers  as  a  great  intellectual  gymnastic. 

llie  eight  definitions  and  seven  axioms  which  contain  his 
whole  system  are  the  following : — 

Definitiottt.—}.  By  cause  of  itself  I  understand  that  whose 
essence  involves  its  existence ;  or  that  the  nature  of  which 
can  only  be  conceived  9s  existent. 

,  t.  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be  bounded  (terminari 
potest)  by  anoiher  of  the  same  nature ;  for  instance,  body 
is  said  to  be~  finite,  because  it  can  always  be  conceived  as 
larger.  So  thought  (cogitatio)  is  limited  by  other  thoughts, 
But  body  does  not  limit  thought,  nor  thought  limit  body. 

3-  By  substance  I  understand  that  which  is  in  itself,  and 

per  se.  conceived :  that  is,  the  conception  of  which  does  not 

require  the  conception  of  anything  else  as  antecedent  tp  it. 

,  4..  By  attribute  I  understand  that  which  the  mind  per- 

ceives^  as  constituting  ttie  very  essence  of  substance. 

6.  By  oiodes  I  understand  the  accidents  (affecliones)  of 

substance  by  means  of  which  it  is  conceived 

.  6.  .By.  (Jod  I  .un^ersland.the  being  absolutely  infihite; 
that  js,  the  substance  consisting  0/  infinite  attributeii,  each 
of  whi'^b  expipssss  an  infinity  and  eternal  essence..,  'What- 
ever expresses  an  pssence,  and  involves  np  coptradlclion, 
roiiy  be  pre^icated.of  aii,absolulely  infinite  being. 

7.,  That  thing  is.  said  to  be  free  which  exists  by  the  sole 
necessity  of  its  nature,  and  by  itself  alone  is  determiuea  to 
action  ;  but  it  is  neicessary,  or  rather  constrained,  when  its 
existence  is  determined  by  something  else,  aiid  its  acting  bv 
certain  and  determinate  causes. 

8.  .By  eternity  I  understand  existence  itself,  as  far  as  il  is 
necessarily  conceived  to  follow  from  the  sole  definition  of 
an  eternal  thing.  For  such  existence,  as. eternal  trutli^  is 
conceived  as  the  essence  uf  a  thing,  and  therefore  is  not  to 
be  explained  by  duration  or  time,  though  duration,  beginniiig, 
and  end  may  he  conceived. 

Axioms. — 1.  All  things  which  are,  exist  in  themselves  or 
in  ptbers. 

i.  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  per  aliud,  must  be 
conceived  per  se.  ,         1 

3.  From  a  given  determinate  cause  the  effect  ijepess^rily 
follows ;  aqd  vice  versS,  if  no  determinate  cause  be  given,  ho 
effect  can  follow. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  cause,  and  includes  it.  ;       , 

5.  Things  that  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other 
cannot  be  understood  by  means  of  pach  other ;  ijmt  is,  the 
conception  of  .one  does  not  involve  that  pf  the  othei-. 

6.  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  its  original,  in  nature^ 
with  its  object  (idea  vera  debet  cum  sup  ideatp.ponvenire). 

7.  'Whatever  can  be  conceived  as  non-existent,  does  not 
in  its  essence  involve  existence.  ' ,    .     '  .    . 

These  fundamental  principles  pf  his  philpsophy  will  .to 
some  appear  truisms,  to..pUiers  absurd.  But. when  their 
language  (and  we  .have  adhered  as  closely  as  possible  to 
Spinoza's  barbarous  but  energetic;  and  expressiv.e.Latinl, is 
rightly  understood,  and  their  signification  seized,,  wbicji  a 
very  slight  study  of  their  development  will  assist,  they,  will 
appear  as  some  of  the  most  curious  positipns  pf  speculative 
philosophy.  .    /  ,     ..  • ., 

Two  substances,  having  different  attributes,,have.hothipg 
in  common  with  each  Pthi^;,  hence  one  cannot  tie  the  eaiise 
of  the  other,  since  one  may  he  conceived  withont.inv(>ly.ipg 
ihe  conceptioa  of  the  other;  but  an  effect  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  involvioK.A  ;knowledge  of  , the  cause  ,(j^ 
Axiom  4).  .,Tbis/m,ust  be  understood  as  meani^  a  cpm- 
plete  conception  of  the  effect,  which  necessarily  depends  on 
a  complete  oonceptipn  of  the  cause,,  not  that  tne  relation  o( 
cause  and  effect  itself  depends  op  pur  conceptipn  of  them. 
Two  or  more  things  cannot  be  aistinguished  except, by  f 
diversity  of  their  altribiites,  or  by  that  of  their  modes-    Jror 


there  is  Bpthing  out  of  ourselves  except  substances  and  their 


byAe 
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mode«.  But  there  cannot  be  two  substances  of  the  same 
attribute,  since  there  would  be  no  means  of  distinguishing 
(hem  except  their  modes  or  affections ;  and  every  substance, 
being  prior  in  order  of  time  to  its  modes,  may  be  considered 
independently  of  them ;  hence  two  such  substances  could 
not  be  distinguished  at  all.  One  substance  therefore  cannot 
he  the  cause  of  another,  for  they  cannot  have  the  same  at- 
tribute, that  is.  anything  in  common  with  another.  Every 
(Dbstance  ii  therefore  self-caused ;  that  is,  its  existence  is 
implied  in  its  essence.  It  is  also  necessarily  infinite,  for  it 
would  otherwise  be  terminated  by  some  other  of  the  same 
nature  and  necessarily  existing;  but  two  substances  cannot 
have  the  same  attribute,  and  therefore  cannot  both  possess 
necessary 'existence.  The  more  existence  anything;  pos- 
sesses, the  more  attributes  are  to  be  ascribed  to  it.  This 
follows  from  the  definition  of  an  attribute.  The  more  attri- 
butes we  ascribe  to  anything  therefore,  the  more  we  are 
forced  to  believe  in  its  existence;  and  from  this  is  derived 
the  existence  of  God.  God,  or  a  substance  consisting  of 
infinite  attributes,  each  expressing  an  eternal  and  infinite 
power,  necessarily  exists,  for  such  an  essence  involves  ex- 
istence. If  anything  does  not  exist,  a  cause  must  be  given 
for  its  non-existence.  If  only  twenty  men  exist,  an  extrinsic 
reason  must  be  given  for  this  number,  since  the  definition  of 
man  does  not  involve  it  or  any  number. 

There  can  be  only  one  substance,  God.  Whatever  is,  is 
in  Gk)d,  and  without  God  nothing  can  be  conceived.  For 
he  is  the  sole  substance,  and  modes  cannot  be  conceived 
without  substance ;  but  besides  ny>des  and  substance  no- 
thing exists.  God  is  not  corporeal,  but  body  is  a  mode  of 
God,  and  therefore  uncreated.  God  is  the  cause  of  all 
things,  and  that  immanently,  but  not  transiently.  He  is 
the  etBcient  cause  of  their  essence  as  well  as  tbeir  existence, 
since  otherwise  their  essence  might  be  conceived  without 
God,  which  is  absurd.  Thus  all  particular  and  concrete 
things  are  only  the  accidents  or  affections  of  God's  attributes, 
or  modes  in  which  they  are  determinated  expressed.  God's 
power  is  the  same  as  his  essence ;  for  he  is  the  necessary 
cause  both  of  himself  and  of  all  things,  and  it  is  as  impos- 
■ible  for  ns  to  conceive  him  not  to  act  as  not  to  exist.  God 
viewed  in  the  a|.tribuies  of  his  infinite  substance  is  the 
••me  at  nature,  that  is,  to  use  his  fine  and  subtle  expres- 
<  sion,  the  '  natura  naturans ;'  but  in  another  sense,  nature, 
or  'natura  naturata,'  expresses  only  the  modes  under  which 
the  divine  attributes  appear.  And  intelligence  considered 
in  act,  even  though  infinite,  should  be  referred  to  *  natura 
naturata ;'  for  intelligence  in  this  sense  is  but  a  mode  of 
thinking,  which  can  only  be  conceived  by  means  of  our  con- 
ception of  thinking  in  the  abstract,  that  is,  by  an  attribute 
of  God.  The  faculty  of  thinking,  as  distinguished  from  the 
act,  as  also  those  of  desiring,  loving,  and  the  rest,  have  no 
existence.  This  is  an  anticipation  of  Hume's  doctrine. 
[ScxPTIClSM.]  There  is,  says  Spinoza,  an  infinite  power  of 
thinking,  which,  considered  in  its  infinity,  embraces  all  na- 
ture as  its  object,  and  of  which  the  thoughts  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  nature,  being  its  correlative  ideas. 
This  agrees  with  Plato,  who  says  a  law  of  nature  is  an  idea 
in  its  objective  reality;  that  is,  idea  and  law  (in  this  sense) 
are  correlations.  This  opinion  is  indeed  as  old  as  philosophy 
itself,  and  is  found  in  every  country.  The  universe  is  taken 
as  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity ;  not,  as  many  suppose, 
as  the  Deity  himself;  but,  to  use  the  words  of  Cousin,  '  the 
Deity  passine  into  activity,  but  not  exhausted  by  the  act.' 
(,Couri  de  nil..  Intro.)  It  is  owing  to  the  abstract  and 
subtle  nature  of  Spinoza's  method  that  his  system  has  been 
so  often  misunderstood.  The  positions,  for  example,  which 
we  have  set  down,  require  patient  meditation  and  an  ac- 
quaintance with  metaphysical  language  to  be  intelligible, 
and  someof  them  are  open  to  the  grossest  misinterpretations, 
^us  Spinoza  is  usually  accused  of  atheism,  while  not  only 
are  his  doctrines  found  in  St.  Paul,  St  Augustin,  and  the 
Ghreek  writers,  but  all  the  modern  Cierman  philosophy,  from 
Kant  downwards,  owns  him  as  its  master. 

SpinoM  does  not  confound  God  with  the  material  uni- 
vcne;  bis  words  distinctly  absolve  him  from  such  a  charge: 
*  God  is  the  identity  of  the  natura  naturans  and  the  natura 
naturata'  (natura  naturans  et  natura  naturata  in  identitate 
Dens  est).  God  and  nature  are  not  two  distinct  entities, 
but  one  living  whole.  God  is  the  '  idea  immanens,'  the 
true  spiritual  existence,  the  living  principle  which  permeates 
the  whole.  The  material  universe  is  only  one  phasis  of  his 
ittflnite  attributes,  namely,  extension ;  but  Spinoza  rigidly 
and  universally  teaches  that  the  One  Infinite  Bubsunce  has 


two  infinite  attributes,  extension  and  thought.  Extension  is 
visible  thought,  and  thought,  is  invisible  extension.  The 
use  of  the  word  substance,  by  which  he  signifies  existence, 
the  'prima  materia'  of  the  schoolmen,  has  led  to  much  mis- 
understanding, and  his  adversaries  have  replied  as  if  he 
meant  by  substance  what  we  express  by  matter  and  body. 
When  Spinoza  therefore  says  that  God  is  the  infinite  sub- 
stance, be  does  not  mean  the  material  universe,  which  is 
only  one  attribute  of  existence,  namely,  extension ;  be 
simply  gives  the  Platonic  expression  (ri  tv  cat  ri  iriv),  the 
unique  conception  of  the  AIL  When  Spinoza  asserts 
thought  to  be  the  other  infinite  attribute  of  substance,  he 
follows  Parmenides,  of  whom  Ritter  says  'Thought  appeared 
to  him  to  exhibit  merely  one  aspect  of  the  All.'  iGetchickte 
der  Philo*.,  vol.  i.,  p.  460.)  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
attribute  of  thought  is  not  proved.  He  demonstrates  the 
necessity  for  extension,  by  saying  that  we  cannot  conceive 
substance  without  conceiving  it  as  extended ;  but  as  we  can 
conceive  substance  without  thought,  we  may  demand  a  de- 
monstration of  the  necessity  of  this  attribute,  which  Spinoza 
has  not  given.  In  other  words,  from  the  definition  of  sub- 
stance, extension  follows  as  a  necessary  attribute ;  but  in 
the  definition  of  substance,  there  is  no  necessity  involved 
for  thought  as  an  attribute. 

God  then,  according  to  Spinoza,  is  the  '  idea  immanens,' 
the  fundamental  fact  and  reality  of  all  existence,  the  only 
power,  the  only  eternity.  What  we  name  the  universe  is 
only  the  visible  aspect,  the  realised  form  of  his  existence. 
All  concrete  things  change  and  perish;  they  are  only  modes 
of  the  infinite  Being,  who  alone  remains  unchangeable.  It 
is  a  gross  error  (the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
misconception  of  his  word  'substance')  to  assert,  aa  it  often 
has  been,  and  on  which  Bayle  founds  his  refutation  of 
Spinoza,  that  this  system  is  pantheistic,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  that  it  identifies  all  things  with  God, 
and  consequently  that  every  concrete  thing  is  a  part  of  God. 
Such  a  conception  is  purely  material  and  superficial. 
Sohelling.  has  well  reAited  it :  '  God  is  that  which  exists  in 
itself,  and  is  comprehended  from  itself  alone ;  the  finite  is 
that  which  is  necessarily  in  another,  and  can  only  be  com- 
prehended flrom  that  other.  Things  therefore  are  not  only 
in  d^ree,  or  through  their  limitations,  different  fVom  GoA, 
but  toto  genere.  Whatever  their  relation  to  God  on  other 
points,  uey  are  absolutely  divided  from  bim  on  this,  that 
they  exist  in  another,  and  he  is  self-existent  or  original 
Ftom  this  difference  it  is  manifest  that  all  individoal  finite 
things  taken  together  cannot  constitute  God ;  since  that 
which  is  in  its  nature  derived  cannot  be  one  with  its  ori- 
ginal, any  more  than  the  single  points  of  a  cireumferenee 
taken  together  can  constitute  the  circumference,  which  as  a 
whole  is  of  necessity  prior  to  them  in  idea.'  {Pkilotopltitdii  ' 
Schriften,  p.  104.) 

We  have  not  space  to  go.through  the  ideological  and 
moral  parts  of  Spinoza's  'Ethics,'  as  we  have  done  the 
metaphysical,  but  a  few  of  the  more  important  propositions 
may  be  usefully  quoted. 

'The  mind  does  not  know  itself,  except  so  flu*  as  it  receives 
ideas  of  the  affections  of  the  body.  But  these  ideas  of  sen- 
sation do  not  give  an  adequate  knowledge  of  an  external 
body,  nor  of  the  human  body  itself.  The  mind  therefore  has 
but  an  inadequate  and  confused  notion  of  anything  so  long 
as  it  judges  only  by  fortuitous  peroentions ;  but  it  may  at- 
tain it  clear  and  distinct  bv  internal  reflection  and  com- 
parison. This  is  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes  and  Locke  ex- 
plicitly stated.  No  positive  idea  oku  be  fitlse ;  for  there  can 
be  no  such  idea  without  God,  and  all  .ideas  in  God  (u«  true, 
that  is,  correspond  with  their  object.  Falsity  therefore  con- 
sists in  that  privation  of  truth  which  arises  from  inadequate 
ideas ;  an  adequate  idea  being  one  which  contains  no  in- 
compatibility, without  regard  to  the  reality  of  its  supposed 
correlative  object.  Error  is  imperfect  truth.  It  seizes  out 
aspect  of  the  truth  to  the  neglect  of  the  rest. 

All  bodies  agree  in  some  things ;  and  of  these  all  men 
have  adequate  ideas;  hence  common  notions  vrbieh  all 
possess,  such  as  extension,  duration,  number.  The  humsc 
mind  however  can  only  form  a  certain  number  of  distinct 
images  at  the  same  time;  if  this  number  be  exceeded,  ther 
become  confUsed :  and  as  the  mind  perceives  distinctly  jo^ 
so  many  images  as  can  be  formed  in  the  body;  when  'thew 
are  confused  the  mind  also  will  pereeive  them  eonfuaedly.  and 
will  comprehend  them  under  one  attribute,  aa  man,  horse,  doi. 
&c. ;  the  mind  perceiving  a  number  of  such  images,  but  n(^ 
their  diffisreiHses  of  stature,  ctdours,  &e.   Thus  are  univem'' 
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idea*  formed  :  first,  by  singulars, which  tne  senses  represent 
confusedly  and  imperfectly ;  secondly,  by  signs,  that  is,  by 
associating  the  remembrances  of  things  with  words,  which 
Spinoza  calls  imagination ;  thirdly,  by  reason  ;  and,  fourthly, 
f  by  intuitive  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  the  first  kind  is  the 
source  of  error ;  the  second  and  third  are  necessarily  true. 
It  is  important  to  distinguish  images  from  words.  Those 
who  think  ideas  consist  in  images  which  they  perceive, 
fancy  that  ideas  of  which  they  can  form  uo  image  are  arbi- 
trary. They  look  at  ideas  as  pictures  on  a  tablet,  and  hence 
do  not  "understand  that  an  idea,  as  such,  involves  an  affirma- 
tion or  negation.  And  those  who  confound  words  with  ideas 
fancy  they  can  will  something  contrary  to  what  they  per- 
ceive, because  they  can  affirm  or  deny  it  in  words.  But 
thought  does  not  involve  the  conception  of  extension  ;  and 
therefore  an  idea,  or  mode  of  thought,  neither  consists  in 
images  nor  in  words,  the  essence  of  which  consists  in  cor- 
poreal motions  not  involving  the  conception  of  thought 

Men  can  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  eternal  and 
infinite  being  of  God,  but  cannot  imagine  'God  as  they  can 
bodies ;  and  hence  have  not  that  clear  perception  of  his 
being  which  they  have  of  that  of  bodies,  and  have  perplexed 
themselves  by  associating  the  word  God  with  sensible 
images,  which  it  is  hard  to  avoid.  The  existence  of  God 
can  be  conceived ;  indeed  it  is  a  necessary  conception  from 
which  no  mind  can  escape ;  but  the  manner  of  hi:i  existence 
can  never  be  conceived.  The  source  of  error  in  this  case  is 
that  men  do  not  name  things  correctly ;  for  they  do  not  err 
in  their  own  minds,  but  in  this  application  ;  as  men  who  cast 
up  wrong  see  different  numbers  in  their  minds  from  those 
in  the  true  result 

The  mind  has  no  free  will,  but  is  determined  by  a  cause, 
which  itself  is  determined  by  some  other  cause,  and  so  on 
for  over.  For  the  mind  is  only  a  mode  of  thinking,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  tbe  free  cause  of  its  actions.  Will  and 
understanding  are  one  and  the  same  thing;  and  volitions 
Are  only  affirmations  or  negations,  each  of  which  belongs  to 
the  essence  of  the  idea  affirmed  or  denied.  This  subtle 
opinion  is  also  adopted  by  Malebranche,  Cudwortb,  and 
Fichte. 

Spinoza's  moral  system  is  as  rigidly  deduced  from  pre- 
mises as  his  metaphysical.  Most  men  who  have  written  on 
moral  subjects,  he  says,  have  treated  man  as  something  out 
of  nature,  as  a  kind  of '  imperium  in  imperio,'  rather  than  as 
a  part  of  the  general  order.  They  have  conceived  him  to 
Btyoy  a  power  of  disturbing  that  order  by  his  own  deter- 
mination, and  ascribed  his  weakness  and  inconstancy  not  to 
the  necessary  laws  of  the  system,  but  to  some  strange  defect 
in  himself,  which  they  cease  not  to  lament,  deride,  or  exe- 
I  crate.  But  the  acts  of  mankind,  and  the  passions  from 
wbieh  they  proceed,  are  in  reality  but  links  in  the  series, 
and  proceed  in  harmony  with  the  common  laws  of  universal 
nature.  Men  finding  many  things  in  themselves  and  in 
nature,  serving  as  means  to  a  certain  good,  which  things 
they  know  to  have  not  been  provided  by  themselves,  hare 
believed  that  some  one  has  provided  them,  arguing  by  ana- 
logy of  the  means  which  they  in  other  instances  employ 
themselves.  Hence  they  have  imagined  a  variety  of  gods, 
and  these  gods  they  suppose  to  consult  the  good  of  men  in 
order  to  1m  worshipped  by  them,  and  have  devised  every 
means,  of  superstitious  devotion  to  ensure  the  &vour  of  these 
divinities.  Finding  also  in  the  midst  of  so  many  beneficial 
things  in  nature  not  a  few  of  an  opposite  effect,  they  have 
ascribed  them  to  tbe  anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of 
the  neglect  of  men  to  worship  them.  Nor  has  the  expe- 
rience of  calamities  falling  alike  on  the  pious  and  impious 
cured  them  of  this  belief;  they  choose  rather  to  acknow- 
ledge their  ignorance  why  good  and  evil  are  thus  distributed, 
than  give  up  their  fiiTourite  theory.  But  all  things  occur  by 
eternal  necessity.  Moreover  were  God  to  act  for  an  end,  he 
must  desire  something  which  he  wants ;  for  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  theologians  that  he  acts  for  his  own  sake  and  not 
for  the  sake  of  things  created. 

Men  having  thought  that  all  things  were  created  for  them, 
have  inventednames  to  distinguish  that  as  good  which  tends 
I  to  their  benefit ;  and  believing  themselves  f^ee,  have  got 
i  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  praise  and  dispraise.  And 
I  when  they  can  easily  apprehend  the  relations  or  things,  they 
i  call  them  well  ordered,  if  not,  ill  ordered ;  as  if  order  were 
\  anything  except  in  regard  to  our  imi^nation  of  it 
i  We  are  said  to  act  when  anything  takes  place  within  us, 

[      or  without  us,  for  which  we  are  an  adequate  cause ;  that  is, 
(      wb«n  it  may  be  explained  by  means  of  our  own  nature  alone. 
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We  are  acted  upon  when  anything  takes  place  within  us  which 
cannot  wholly  be  explained  by  our  own  nature.  Passions  are 
the  affections  of  the  body,  which  increase  or  diminish  its  power 
of  action,  and  they  are  also  the  ideas  of  those  affections 
Neither  the  body  can  determine  the  mind  to  thinking,  noi 
can  the  mind  determine  the  body  to  rest  or  motion.  For  all 
that  takes  place  in  body  must  be  caused  by  God,  considered 
under  his  attribute  of  extension,  and  all  that  takes  place  in 
mind  must  be  caused  by  God,  considered  under  bis  attribute 
of  thought  The  mind  and  the  body  are  but  one  thing  con- 
sidered under  diffisrent  attributes  ;  the  order  of  action  and 
passion  in  the  body  being  the  same  in  nature  with  that  oi 
action  and  passion  in  the  mind.  But  men,  though  ignorant 
how  far  the  natural  powers  of  body  reach,  ascribe  its  operations 
to  the  determination  of  the  mind,  veiling  their  ignorance  in 
specious  words.  For  if  they  allege  that  the  body  cannot  act 
without  the  mind,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  mind  cannot 
think  till  impelled  by  the  body,  nor  are  all  the  volitions  of  the 
mind  anything  else  than  its  appetites,  which  are  modified  by 
the  body. 

All  things  endeavour  to  continue  in  their  actual  being; 
this  endeavour  being  nothing  else  than  their  essence,  which 
causes  them  to  be,  until  some  exterior  cause  destroys  their 
being.  The  mind  is  conscious  of  its  own  endeavour  to  con- 
tinue as  it  is,  which  is,  in  other  words,  the  appetite  that 
seeks  self-preservation ;  what  the  mind  is  thus  conscious  of 
seeking,  it  judges  to  be  good,  and  not  inversely.  Many 
things  increase  or  diminish  the  power  of  action  in  the  body, 
and  all  such  things  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  powe( 
of  thinking  in  the  mind.  Thus  it  undergoes  many  changes, 
and  passes  through  different  stages  of  more  or  less  perfect 
power  of  thinking.  Joy  is  the  name  of  a  passion,  in  which 
the  mind  passes  to  a  greater  perfection  or  power  of  think- 
ing ;  grief,  one  in  which  it  passes  to  a  less.  From  these  two 
passions,  and  from  desire,  Spinoza  deduces  all  tbe  rest  of 
the  passions  in  a  curious  but  questionable  manner. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  Spinoza's  celebrated  system ;  a 
system  which  has  excited  so  much  odium  as  to  have  become 
synonymous  with  atheism.  We  have  pointed  out  the  source 
of  this  error;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  adding  the  testi- 
mony of  the  pious  Schleiermacher  to  his  religious  earnest- 
ness. '  Offer  up  with  me,*  he  exclaims,  '  with  revereuce  a 
lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  holy  but  repudiated  Spinoza ! 
The  great  spirit  of  the  world  penetrated  him  ;  the  Infinite 
was  his  beginning  and  his  end ;  the  universe  his  only  and 
eternal  love.  He  was  filled  with  religion  and  religious 
feeling;  and  therefore  is  it  that  he  stands  alone,  unap- 
proachable, the  master  in  his  art  but  elevated  above  the 
profane  world,  without  adherents,  and  without  even  citizen 
ship.'  (Rede  iiber  die  Religion,  p.  47.)  Gothe  thus  speaks ; 
'  The  mind  that  wrought  so  powerfully  on  mine,  and  had  ae 
great  an  influence  on  the  whole  frame  of  my  opinions,  wag 
Spinoza's.  After  I  had  looked  round  the  world  in  vain  for 
means  of  shaping  my  strange  moral  being,  I  fell  at  lengthen 
the '  Ethics'  of  this  man.  What  I  read  in  this  work— what  I 
thought  I  read  in  it — I  can  give  no  account  of;  enough  that 
I  found  there  a  calm  to  my  passions ;  it  seemed  to  open  to 
me  a  wide  and  free  view  over  the  sensuous  and  moral  world 
But  what  particularly  riveted  me  was  tbe  boundless  disin  - 
terestedness  that  beamed  forth  from  every  sentence.  The 
all-equalizing  serenity  of  Spinoza  contrasted  with  my  all- 
agitating  vehemence ;  his  mathematical  precision,  with  my 
poetical  way  of  feeling  and  representing.  {Diehtungwid 
WakrluU,  xiv.) 

These  testimonies  from  such  unquestionable  sources  will 
not  be  without  benefit  in  directing  men  to  look  calmly  into 
Spinoza,  and  meditate  upon  him.  Tbe  student  will  derive 
great  help  from  Boulainvilliers's  R^fittation  de  Spifwsa, 
Bruxelles,  1731,  in  which  the  doctrines  are  popularized  and 
divested  of  their  mathematical  precision,  which  repels  many 
readers ;  also  from  Jacobi's  Briefioechtel  mit  Mmdelttithn, 
Breslau,  1789;  and  from  Haltam's  Hittory  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  Europe,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  243-263.) 

SPIRAA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family 
Rosaceee,  tribe  Spiraceee.  The  name  occurs  in  antient 
authors,  and  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  amipa,  a  cord, 
in  allusion  to  the  fitness  of  tbe  plants  for  twisting  into 
garlands.  Tbe  genus  is  diffused  through  the  temperate 
parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  is  characterised  by 
having  a  5- cleft  permanent  calyx;  stamens  10  to  50,  in 
serted  in  a  torus  with  the  S  petals,  which  are  insMted  into  the 
calyx ;  carpels  sessile,  sohiary  or  several,  rarelv  connected 
into  a  capsule;  seeds  2-15,  pendulous,  very  rarely  ascend. 
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logi'  the  ipecles,  upwardi  of  50  in  number,  form  nnftll 
unarmed  shrubs  or  perennial  herbs ;  leaves  usually  simple, 
sometimes  pinnately  cut.  Flowers  white  or  reddish.  They 
are  found  in  Europe,  North  America,  Siberia,  China,  and  the 
Altai  and  Himalayan  Mountains.  Several  form  ornamental 
■hrubs  and  herbs,  which  are  found  in  our  gardens,  and  are 
of  easy  cultivation.  S.  Ulmaria,  or  Meadow-Sweet,  is  found 
in  our  meadows,  and  S.  Filependula  on  our  downs,  &c.  Figs 
•re  said  to  be  fond  of  the  tubers  of  the  roots.  Several  of 
the  species  are  astringent,  and  might  be  used  in  tanning. 
6.  trifoliata  is  sometimes  called  Ipecacuanha  de  Virginia, 
beinir  employed  as  an  emetic. 

SPIRAL,  a  name  belonging  properly  to  curves  which 
wind  round  a  point  in  successive  convolutions.  The  easiest 
iqode  of  representing  such  curves  algebraically  is  by  means 
of  polar  CooaoiNATBs:  hence,  in  many  of  the  older  English 
works,  any  curve  referred  to  such  coordinates  is  said  to  be 
considered  a*  a  spiral.  Thus  we  have  the  circle  consideyred 
•s  a  spirri ;  the  ellipse  considered  as  a  spiral,  and  so  on. 
The  rest  of  this  article  is  intended  only  for  those  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  mathematical  part  of  the  subject. 

If  r  be  the  radius  vector  of  a  curve,  $  the  angle  which  it 
makes  with  a  given  line,  and  r  =  ^  (0)  the  e<^uation  of  the 
curve,  it  i^  obvious  that  if  ^d  be  a  common  trigonometrical 
Amotion  of  sin  9,  cos  0,  &c.,  the  curve  will  not  have  an  un- 
limited  number  of  convolutions,  t'be  whole  of  the  curve 
from  e  =:  -2*  to  0  =  4r,  will  be  merely  a  repetition  of  that 
from  6  32  0  to  9  =  Sir.  Thus,  r  =  sin  6  is  the  equation 
of  a  circle  of  a  unit  diameter,  tangent  at  the  origin  to  the 
line  from  which  r  sets  out ;  the  fifteenth  half-revolution  of 
the  radius  vector  is  only  the  flfteenth  description  of  this 
circle.  It  is  only  then  when  the  angle  0  occurs  indepen- 
dently of  trigonomeirioal  quantiiieg,that  any  curve  is  repre- 
sented which  can  properly  be  called  a  spiral.  Thus,  the 
spiral  of  Archimedes,  or  Conon,  of  whicn  the  equation  is 
r  =  a$,  hat  a  convolution  in  which  r  changes  from  0  to 
iwa,  while  0  changes  from  0  to  St  j  another,  in  which  r 
changes  from  2«a  to  4ra,  while  9  changes  from  iw  to  4*, 
and  so  en.  The  principal  spirals  to  which  distinct  names 
have  been  given,  are — 

EquMoa. 
1.  Spiral  of  Archimedes  .        r  =  (t0 

8.  BLeciprocal  Spiral      .         .      r6  =  a 

3.  Lituus     .  .         .    r'0  =  a 

4.  Logo  rithuHC  Of  Equiangular 

Spiral  .         .         .         .        r  =  ab^ 
with  some  others  of  less  note.    The  flgures  of  these  spirals 
are  given  in  all  books  on  the  applicatioB  of  algebra  to  geo- 
metry. 

It  has  hitherto  been  universal  tn  oonsidet  spirals  in  a 
manner  which -has  deprived  these  curves  of  half  their  con- 
volutions :  this  has  been  done  by  refusing  to  entertain  ne^ 
gative  values  of  the  radius.  For  example,  in  the  spiral  of 
Archimedes  r  =  aB,  a  bein^  a  positiw  quantity,  the  curve 
is  supposed  to  have  no  convolutions  when  6  is  negative,  or 
when  the  mdius  revolves  negatirely.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  curve  begins  abruptly  at  the  origin.  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  little  importance  to  insist  on  the  existence  of 
the  additional  branches  which  belong  to  the  negati\re  radii, 
if  it  were  not  that  the  other  mode  of  representing  curves, 
by  means  of  rectangular  coordinate^,  always  gives  the  addi- 
tional branches :  so  that,  if  we  refuse  to  receive  the  latter  as 
coming  from  the  polar  equation,  we  have  only  the  alternative 
of  supposing  that  the  mere  transformation  of  coordinates 
destroys  a  part  of  the  ciurve.  In  the  kpiral  of  Archimedes, 
fbr  example,  Uie  rectangular  and  polar  equations  are — 

y  ss  «  tan ,  ,  rss  a$. 

TIm  trat,  treated  in  the  usual  way,  gives  a  curve  of  which 


there  is  one  succession  of  convolutions  beginning  witk 
OABCD,  and  another  beginning  with  OAbCd.  But  ths 
second  equation,  which  is  only  the  first  in  a  different  foni, 
does  not  yield  any  of  the  second  set  of  convolutions,  unlea 
by  means  of  the  negative  valnee  of  the  radius  vector  an- 
swering to  negative  values  of  9. 

The  manner  in  which  'the  negative  value  of  r  is  to  be 
treated,  is  as  follows: — Every  line  passing  through  the 
origin,  as  POQ,  makes  two  angles  with  the  positive  side  of 
the  axis  of  x,  POD,  less  than  a  right  angle  in  the  diagnm, 
and  QOD,  between  two  and  three  right  angles :  the  second  o( 
which  may  he  considered  as  the  common  angle  QOD,  taken 
negativelv.  The  bounding  directions  of  these  angles  are  dif- 
ferent, OP  and  OQ :  the  rule  is,  whichever  angle  the  straight 
line  QOP  is  supposed  to  make  with  OD,  lot  the  bounding 
direction  of  that  angle  be  the  positive  directiou,  and  the  other 
direction  negative.  Thus,  when  POD  is  the  angle,  OP  is  posi- 
tive and  OQ  negative :  when  QOD  is  the  angle,  OQ  is  posi- 
tive and  OP  negative.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  found  thst 
the  first  three  of  the  four  spirals  above  enumerated  have  never 
been  completely  drawn.  There  is  little  need  to  insist  much 
on  the  necessity  of  the  extension  here  describod :  one  more 
instance  may  suffice.  Let  the  reader  trace  the  curve  whoso 
equation  is — 

2y»  =  1  -  4«  -  2jr«  i  VT-^^ 

derived  itom  r  k  1  —  2  cos  9.    The  rectangular  equatwD 
gives  a  curve  of  two  loops,  of  which  the  polar  equation  will 
only  yield  one,  unless  negative  values  of  r  be  employed,  io 
the  manner  above  described.     Nevertheless,  if  the  process 
had  been  inverted,  and  the  polar  equation  deduced  from  th« 
rectangular,  we  should  have  found  r=±l  —  Scosefor 
the  former;  and  the  effect  of  the  double  sign  is  that  the 
positive  values  of  r  only,  in  the  the  two  equations  r  =  1  -  2 
cos  9,  and  r  s  —  1  —  2  cos  9,  will  give  the  complete  curre 
deduced  from  the  rectangular  equation.    As  far  as  this  in- 
stance goes,  it  mif;lit  seem  as  if  the  complete  polar  equal  ion, 
as  deduced  from  the  rectangular,  would  give  the  whole  curvi 
by  means  of  positive  radii ;  though  at  the  same  time  a  singk 
instance  hardly  proves  anything.    But  even  gianting  that 
the  passage  from  the  rectangular  to  the  polar  equattoo  will 
always  give  forms  enough  to  the  latter  to  trace  the  whole 
curve  from  positive  radii,  it  remains  indisputable  that  the 
other  tmnsition,  from  the  polar  to  the  rectangular,  requires 
the  negative  radii  to  be  taken  into  account. 
SPIRAL  of  ARCHIMEDES.    [Sna/o..] 
SPIRAL  STRUCTURE  IN  PLANTS.     In  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  tissues  of  plauts  two  tendencies  arcobserved, 
the  one  simply  that  of  extension  in  a  vertical  direction,  the  i 
otlier  is  that  of  curvation,  mostly  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  spire.    The  tendency  to  develop  parts  in  a  spiisl 
direction,  though  much  more  prominent  iti  the  vegetable 
than  the  animal  kingdom,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  A. 
In  a  recent  paper  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the    fmswfri  dtt 
Sciences  Naiurf.lles,  Mandl  has  shown  that  all  the  tegu- 
mentary  appendages  of  animals,  as  the  scales,  feathera,  hair, 
&c.,  have  a  spiral  arrangement,  and  that  many  of  the  ia- 
ternal  organs  are  subject  to  the  same  law.    The  tendency 
to  develop  structures  in  a  spiral  form  appears  to  be  depen 
dent  on  some  of  the  higher  laws  regulating  organic  life ; 
and  in  this  view  the  subject  has  been  investigated  by  recent 
botanists.    Goethe,  the  German  poet  and  philoeopher,  to 
whom  botanists  are  indebted  for  the  development  of  those 
theoretical  views  of  the  structure  of  plants  on  which  b 
based  the  science  of  morphology,  has  investigated  this  sob- 
ject.    In  his  '  Essay  on  the  Spiral  Teadeaey  of  Vegetation,' 
published  in  1831,  he  gives  the  following  view.    He  sap- 
poses  that  thei:«  is  a  dependence  of  those  properties  whidi 
plants  possess  of  resisting  external  agents,  and  of  enduruK 
for  a  length  of  time,  upon  those  parts  that  are  developed 
vertically,  whilst  the  nutritive  and  reproductive  functtoBs 
are  connected  with  spirally  developed  struotares.     In   sup- 
port of  this  generalisation  he  adauees  a  number  of  ftets 
If  a  branch  of  an  ash-tree  is  it^ured.  so  that  the  lowe; 
parts  become  over-nourished,  it  possesses  a  teadeaey  to  be- 
come spiral.    When  the  leaves  of  the  Italian  poplar  arr 
injured  by  insects,  the  petioles  become  twisted.      Syml 
vessels  exist  in  gnaatest  nambers  in  the  growing  parts  t^ 
plants,  as  the  alburnum.  They  also  exist  in  greater  nuub«* 
in  the  higher  plants,  the  lowest  posaessing  none.      A.  spcra. 
arrangement  of  parts  is  also  much  leas  observable  in  tu 
lower  than  in  the  higher  groups  of  plants.     The  organs  v 
nutiition  and  repiMuction,  the  leans  and  parts  of   :1c 
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flower,  have  normally  a  spiral  arrangement  Von  Hartius, 
Mohl,  and  others,  have  aim  written  on  the  general  theory  of 
spiral  structure.  We  shall  eon&ne  ourselves  to  pointing  out 
those  plants  and  parts  of  plants  that  exhibit  this  structure. 

Cellular  tissue  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  consist  of 
plain  simple  cells,  but  the  researches  of  later  botanists  have 
proved  that  the  cells  of  this  tissue  are  often  furnished  with 
fibres,  which  are  twisted  in  a  spiral  manner.  This  spiral 
fibrous  tissue  is  abundant  in  the  roots  of  orchidaceous 
plants,  in  the  seed-ooats  of  many  plants,  and  in  the  linings 
of  the  valves  of  almost  all  anthers.  Spiral  fibres,  inde- 
pendent of  any  cells,  and  apparently  surrounded  by  vege- 
table mucus,  have  been  found  in  the  testa  of  the  seeds  of 
CoUomia  linearis.  In  the  seed-coats  of  the  seeds  of  spe- 
cies of  Blepkaris  and  Acanthodium  spiral  fibres  enclosed  in 
membranous  tubes  are  found  in  very  great  abundance.  The 
organs  called  elatert,  which  are  contained  with  the  sporules 
in  the  conceptaoles  of  Jungermannia,  consist  of  spiral  fibres 
•urrounded  by  a  tube.  A  structure  also  of  this  kind  has 
b«en  described  as  existing  in  a  species  of  Trichia,  but  in 
general  the  fungi  do  not  present  any  spiral  structure  in 
tlieir  parts.  The  elaters  are  analogous  in  structure  to 
tlie  vascular  tissue,  which  is  almost  entirely  eomposed 
of  a  tissue,  which  on  account  of  its  spiral  structure 
lias  been  called  '  spiral  vessels.'  These  vessels  appear 
to  be  little  more  than  fibrous  cellular  tissue  elongated,  the 
parietes  of  the  cell  forming  an  elongated  tube,  which  is 
tapering  at  each  extremity,  and  contains  within  it  one, 
two,  three,  or  more  spiral  fibres.  This  tissue  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  exogenous  and  endogenous  plants,  but  is  not 
found  in  the  lower  families  of  Crvpto^mia.  It  exists  bow- 
ever  in  ferns,  Lycopodiaoes,  and  Equisetaeen.  It  is  only 
sparingly  found  in  Conifera.  These  spiral  fibres  possess  the 
power  of  moving  when  touched,  which  was  attributed  by 
Malpighi  to  irritability,  but  De  CandoUe  attributes  this  to 
their  oygrometrical  properties. 

From  the  tissues  we  paas  on  to  the  entire  plant,  where 
we  frequently  see  the  spiral  tendency  developed  in  the 
structure  of  stem  and  leaves.  Tlie  part  of  tlie  latter 
which  exhibits  this  structure  is  the  petiole,  and  in  this 
organ  all  forms  of  the  spire  may  be  seen,  from  a  single 
twist  to  the  complicated  spires  observed  in  the  organs  called 
cirrhi.  In  most  plants  these  cirrhi  assist  tliem  iu  climb- 
ing, their  structure  adapting  them  to  this  purpose.  The 
spires  of  the  cirrhi  twist  in  some  from  riiiht  to  left,  in  others 
from  left  to  right ;  and  in  the  cirrhi  of  the  genera  Passifloi-a 
and  Bryonia  the  direction  clianges  several  times  in  the 
cour^  of  the  spire  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right. 

In  the  structure  of  many  of  the  Confervge  a  spiral  ar- 
rangement of  the  tissues  is  observed,  especially  of  those 
which  approach  the  animal  kingdom  in  their  movements, 
as  the  Oscilialorie.  The  aette  which  support  the  cuncep- 
tacle  of  Jungermannia,  and  which  contain  the  spiral  ela- 
ters before  mentioned,  possess  in  many  instances  a  spiral 
sti'uctura.  This  is  also  oocasionally  developed  in  the  same 
organ  in  moesas,  a  remarkable  instance  of  wliich  occurs  in 
Fuiiaria  hvgrometrica.  In  this  moss  the  setie  are  quite 
straight  when  young,  but  assume  the  spiral  structure  as 
tbey  iiiorease  in  age.  In  these  setae  the  spire  turns  in  two 
directions ;  from  the  base  about  two-thirds  up  the  stem  it 
goes  from  right  to  left ;  it  then  becomes  quite  straight,  and 
turns  in  the  opposite  direction  from  left  to  right.  A  curious 
property  is  possessed  by  these  setae  when  the  capsules  are 
ripe.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  spiral  is  moistened,  the  cap- 
sule commences  turning  from  rignt  to  left ;  hut  if  the  lower 
part  only  is  moistened,  it  turns  from  left  to  right. 

The  entire  stems  of  plants  are  frequently  spiral,  as  is  seen 
in  the  plants  which  are  called  climbers.  Tbese  plants,  by 
reason  of  the  spiral  arrangement  of  their  tissues,  twine 
around  the  nearest  objects,  whether  organic  or  inorganic. 
In  most  of  them  tlia  winding  of  the  spire  is  to  the  left 
side,  but  in  a  few  the  turning  is  to  the  right.  Amonsst  the 
former  are  the  genera  Cuscuta.  Bhaseolus,  Dolichos,  Passi- 
llora,  Banisteria,  &c. ;  amongst  the  latter  are  the  genera 
Uumulua,  Dioscorea,  Lonicera,  Polygonum,  &x.  This 
winding  in  a  particular  direction  is  not  only  confined  to  the 
species  of  a  genus,  but  to  the  genera  of  an  order ;  and 
MobI,  who  has  paid  gieat  attention  to  this  subject,  states 
that  be  knows  of  but  one  exception  to  this  rule,  which  is 
the  genua  Abrus  in  tbe  family  of  Leguminoste.  which 
twines  te  tbe  left,  whilst  all  the  others  twine  to  tbe  right. 
The  direction  of  the  spires  of  the  cirrhi  is  not  so  constant. 
Between  the  twining  of  tbe  cirrhi  and  the  stems  of  plants 


Mohl  has  posited  out  an  essential  diffsience.  The  einhi 
are  first  developed  longitudinally,  and  the  spiral  tendeney 
proceeds  trom  ttie  point  to  the  base ;  but  in  stems  the  first 
three  or  four  internodes  grow  straight,  and  the  next  inter* 
node  is  developed  very  rapidly  ;  and  from  this  lower  inter* 
node  the  spiral  tendency  is  developed  upwards.  Sometimes 
a  spiral  direction  is  seen  in  the  direction  of  trees  that  ordi 
narily  grow  straight;  and  Gothe  records  several  instances 
of  twisted  trunks  in  tbe  chesnut,  the  whitethorn,  beech, 
and  others.  A  remarkable  instance  of  spiral  structure  con> 
nected  with  function  is  seen  iu  the  peduncle  of  the  female 
fiowers  of  Valisneria,  which  is  a  water-plant.  The  female 
flowers  spring  to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  summer, 
at  the  time  tbe  male  flowers  have  perfected  their  pollen 
and  scattered  it  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  water.  As  soon  as 
the  pollen  is  oonveyed  to  the  female  flower,  its  spiral  stem 
becomes  contracted,  and  its  fruit  is  perfected  at  the  bottom 
of  tbe  water. 

Many  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the 
mere  winding  of  the  stem.  Dutrocrbet  supposes  that  it  de- 
pends on  Jthe  different  relations  of  cellular  nod  fibrous  tissue 
to  each  other  in  plants  during  the  action  of  endosmose.  Mohl 
thinks  that  it  arises  from  the  irritability  of  Uie  tissues  of 
tbese  plants,  which,  on  the  plant  being  placed  in  contact  with 
certain  external  objects,  is  called  into  action,  producing  the 
peculiar  development  ohser\'ed.  This  irritability  is  supposed 
only  to  exist  on  the  sides  and  under  surface  of  the  twining 
part,  and  when  called  into  action  contracts  and  produces  tbe 
twisting  uf  the  unaffected  part.  These  explanations  are  not 
satistetory.  The  spiral  structure  is  too  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  essential  existence  of  plants  to  be  explained 
iu  all  cases  by  a  reference  to  immediate  agents. 

The  most  remarkable  and  important  exhibition,  in  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view,  of  the  spiral  tendency  in  plants  is  the 
arrahgement  of  the  leaves  upon  the  axis  of  the  plant.  If 
we  tau  a  branch  of  the  willow,  oak,  pear,  apple,  or  many 
others,  and  examine  the  leaves,  we  shall  find  they  are 
arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  we  were  to  draw  a  line 
from  leaf  to  leaf  up  the  Mem,  we  should  produce  ii}°«u  it  a 
spiral  which  would  in  the  case  of  any  of  these  trees  be  of 
a  different  character  from  any  of  the  others.  In  theorelieai 
botany  tbe  spiral  arrangemcntof  the  leaves  which  makestliem 
alternate  upon  tlie  stem  is  looked  upon  aetheir  Dorntal  form, 
and  those  leaves  which  are  opposite  or  vertlcillala  are  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  tbe  suppression  of  an  internodiem. 
Tlie  spiral  arrangement  of  tbe  leave*  en  tlie  stem  has  been 
made  a  matter  of  maihemalieal  investigation  by  Braun  and 
Schimper,  and  it  is  found  that  this  arrangement  is  pesseased 
of  certain  fixed  mathematical  properties.  Of  course  the  same 
observations  are  applicable  to  all  those  parts  of  tbe  plant,  as 
the  braets,  sepals,  petals,  scales  of  tbe  fruit,  &c.,  which  are 
considered  modificationsof  the  leaf.  Thefruitof  the  common 
pine  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  these  properties.  I( 
the  cone  of  a  pine  or  a  spruce-fir  be  broken  through  the 
middle,  thrf>«  scales  will  be  observed,  '  which,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  be  upon  tbe  same  plane;  but  a  more  attentive 
examination  shows  that  they  really  originate  at .  different 
heights,  and  moreover,  that  they  are  not  placed  at  eaual 
distances  from  each  other ;  so  that  we  cannot  consider  tht..n 
as  a  whorl,  bat  only  a  portion  of  a  very  close  spiral.  But  con- 
sidering the  external  surface  of  the  cone  viewed  as  a  whole, 
we  And  that  tbe  scales  are  disposed  in  oblique  lines,  which 
may  be  studied— 1,  As  to  thtW  eoinpo*itioa  or  tbe  number 
of  scales  requisite  to  form  one  complete  turn  of  the  spire ; 
2,  as  to  their  inclination,  or  the  angle,  more  or  less  open, 
which  they  form  with  their  axis ;  3,  as  to  their  total  num- 
ber, and  their  arrangement  round  the  common  axis,  which 
constitutes  their  co-ordination.  Finally,  we  may  endeavour 
to  ascertain  whether  the  spires  turn  from  right  to  left  or 
dee  vtrtd.'    (Lindley.) 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  several  series  of  spires 
are  discoverable,  and  between  these  there  constantly  exists 
a  certain  arithmetical  relation  which  may  be  expressed  by 
figures,  and  which  results  f^om  the  combination  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  they  ate  oomposed.  All  the  spires  depend 
upon  the  position  of  a  fundamental  series,  from  which  the 
others  are  deviations.  The  nature  of  this  series  is  expressed 
by  a  fraction,  of  which  the  numerator  expresses  the  number 
of  turns  which  make  up  one  spire,  whitet  the  denominator 
expresses  the  number  of  leaves,  scales.  &c.  upon  the  spire. 
So  that  suppose  we  mark  the  seat  of  one  leaf  at  the  bottom 
0,  and  go  on  following  the  leaves,  we  shall  come  at  one 
directly  over  the  first,  and  this  compTetea  the  spire ;  often  a 
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leaf  oooun  after  ten  turns  of  the  ipinl,  and  there  should  be 
eighteen  leaves  upon  the  spire,  the  expression  for  this  series 
▼ould  be  {J.  By  applying  this  rule  very  different  figures 
may  he  obtained  for  various  plants.  The  following  are 
results  obtained  by  Braun  :— 

if  is  the  expression  for  the  leaves  of  Woad,  Planta^  lan- 
eeolata,  and  the  bracts  of  Digitalis  lanata.  Jf  in  Sempervi- 
▼utu  arboreum,  and  the  bracts  of  Plantago  media,  i  is  a 
common  form ;  it  exists  in  the  bay  tree,  the  holly,  and 
Aconite.  ?  is  the  most  common,  representing  the  quincunx. 
It  is  seen  in  Mezereura,  Lapsana  communis,  the  potato,  &c. 
i  is  seen  in  the  spikes  of  all  grasses,  in  Aiiraum,  the  lime- 
tree,  the  vetch,  and  pea. 

No  application  of  this  doctrine  has  at  present  been  made, 
and  these  researches  are  only  in  their  infancy.  It  seems  in 
some  genera  to  be  a  mode  of  distinguishing  species.  Thus 
the  expressions  for  the  following  species  of  Pinus  are  P. 
pinaster  Ji;  P.  sylvestris  JJ ;  P.  cembra^;  P.  larixA;  P. 
micro  carpa  |. 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article  the 
reader  may  consult  Gothe,  Ueber  die  Spiral- Tmdenz  der 
Vegetation ;  Meyen,  Pflanzen-Phyginlogie,  Band  iii. : 
Lindley,  Introduction  to  Botany ;  Henalow's  Botany,  in  Cab. 
Cyc. ;  Virey,  Fhilosophie  de  IHittoire  Naturelle. 

SPIRATELLA.    [Hyal.'-tda  vol.  xii.,  p.  372.] 

SPIRAL  VESSELS.     [Tissues,  Vegbtablb.] 

SPIRE  (in  German,  Spitze,  or  Thtirm-tpitze  ;  in  French, 
Fliche,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  pointed  tip  of  an  ar- 
row; but  the  Latin  epira  signifies  a  coil,  or  spiral  line, 
and  not  an  upright  cone  or  pyramid).  The  term  belongs  to 
Ch>thic  architecture,  and  is  used  to  designate  the  tapering 
pyramidal  mass  erected  on  a  tower  by  way  of  finish  and  oi^ 
nament.  That  so  little  relative  to  spires  is  said  in  works  on 
Gothic  architecture  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  examples,  they  exhibit  more 
variety  than  almost  any  other  separate  feature  in  edifices 
in  that  style.  Though  the  spire  is  a  very  striking  feature 
in  a  building,  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  on  the  score 
of  direct  utility.  It  is  a  mere  external  appendage  to  an 
edifice,  since  it  does  not,  like  the  dome,  contribute  to  any 
kind  of  effect  whatever  internally,  a  circumstance  that 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Pu^in,  for 
else  he  would  hardly  have  made  it  a  reproach  against  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul's,  that  the  exterior  dome  of  that  fabric 
is  merely  for  effect.  Though  the  same  objection  might  he 
made  to  the  spire,  wearefcr  from  urging  it :  mere  utility  is  a 
low  test  of  merit  in  architecture,  and  although  this  merit 
cannot  be  claimed  for  this  feature  in  Gothic  architecture, 
we  hold  the  spire  to  be  one  of  paramount  value  in  it,  inas- 
much as  that  pyramidal  figure  concentrates  all  its  principles 
and  characteristics,  rendering  it  most  eminently  the  Mnted 
style.  So  considered,  the  spire  may  be  said  to  be  the  key- 
stone of  the  whole  idea  of  such  style  ;  that  which  visibly 
completes  it.  It  serves,  moreover,  to  impart  an  air  of  grace- 
ful lightness  to  the  whole  of  a  building,  and  to  correct — if 
we  may  so  express  it— what  might  else  be  excess  of  length 
as  compared  with  the  general  height  of  a  structure,  by  giving 
a  corresponding  degree  of  loftiness  to  one  portion  of  it. 

The  origin  of  the  spire,  like  that  of  the  pointed  arch,  is 
merely  matter  of  conjecture.  The  probability  is  that  it 
arose  out  of  the  peaked  roof  usually  given  to  campaniles  and 
towers  of  a  preceding  period,  which  form  was  afterwards 
gradually  improved  upon  and  refined,  till  it  eventually  grew 


up  into  the  slender  tapering  ipire.  Aeoording  to  such  sup- 
position, we  would  refer  to  the  tower  of  Than  church  in 
Normandy,  as  an  example  exhibiting  the  rudiments  of  the 
spire,  it  being  no  more  than  a  steep  peaked  roof  or  low 
pyramid,  whose  height  does  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  its 
base.  A  peak  of  this  kind  differs  also  from  the  spire  both 
in  being  the  same  in  plan  as  the  tower  on  which  it  is  placed, 
and  in  being  immediately  set  upon  it,  whereas  the  spire  is 
almost  invariably  an  octagon  or  other  polygon,  and  is  sur- 
rounded at  its  base  with  a  parapet.  In  Italy,  where  cam- 
paniles are  usually  detached  square  towers  of  very  slender 
or  lofty  proportions,  the  spire  is  almost  unknown,  for  such 
towers  have  seldom  more  than  a  mere  pyramidal  roof  <it 
peak,  which,  though  it  may  be  considered  as  the  germ  from 
which  the  Gothic  spire  was  afterwards  developed,  is  in 
itself  of  quite  different'  character ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
that  of  each  is  best  adspted  to  the  respective  style.  There 
are  some  few  instances  of  square  spires ;  among  them  a 
very  singular  one  at  Egeln  in  Germany,  where  two  such 
spires  are  set  immediately  together  upon  the  same  tower. 
But  however  slender  in  their  proportions  such  spires  may 
otherwise  be,  they  have  a  certain  heavy  maasiveness  of 
form.  When  therefore  greater  loftiness  and  lightness  were 
aimed  at  in  this  feature,  the  adoption  of  a  polygonal  plan 
for  it  became  almost  matter  of  course;  for  although  in  a 
geometrical  drawing  the  general  outline  and  proportions  of 
a  spire  are  the  same  whether  it  be  square  or  octangular  in 
plan,  the  perspective  or  actual  appearance  is  widely  dif- 
ferent ;  because  in  the  latter  case  the  diagonal  breadth  of  the 
square  tower  below  is  cut  off,  and  each  side  or  plane  oi 
which  the  spire  is  composed  becomes  a  much  more  pointed 
triangle.  Besides  which,  the  polygonal  spire  produces  a 
degree  of  contrast  and  variety  highly  favourable  to  general 
effect  in  the  Pointed  style. 

A  gradual  and  progressive  transition  from  the  mere  peak 
or  pyramidal  roof  to  the  slender  tapering  spire,  cannot  how- 
ever be  clearly  traced.  On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  earliest 
deviations  from  the  simple  pyramidal  form  appear  to  have 
produced  uncouthness  rather  than  lightness ;  for  although 
much  greater  loftiness  upon  the  whole  was  so  occasioned,  the 
appearance  of  it  was  reduced  by  the  sides  of  the  tower  be- 
ing made  to  terminate  in  gables  cutting  into,  and  therefore 
partly  cutting  off,  the  base  of  the  pyramid  or  spire  itself 
Many  of  the  earlier  German  edifices  contain  examples  of 
this  peculiarity— one  almost  confined  to  them ;  among 
others  the  cathedrals  of  Worms  and  Gelnhausen,  the  church 
at  Andernach,  and  that  of  the  Apostles  at  Cologne,  exhibit 
many  varieties  of  spires,  or  rather  tpire-rooft,  springing 
up  from  gables  at  their  base ;  and  in  some  the  gables  are 
so  large  and  rise  up  so  high,  that  the  appearance  of  spire 
is  almost  entirely  lost  Such  is  the  case  with  the  pyramidal 
covering  of  the  square  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  church 
at  Gelnhausen,  of  which  the  portion  above  the  gable  forms 
a  mere  capping.  The  same  church  offers  other  specimens 
of  the  kind,  there  being,  besides  the  one  mentioned,  a  spire 
over  the  intersection  of  the  transept,  one  over  the  apsis  at 
the  east  end,  and  twe  others  over  the  towers  adjoining  it 
All  these  are  polygonal,  but  otherwise  differ — except  that 
those  to  the  towers  are  similar  to  each  other — both  io 
dimensions  and  proportions  ;  that  over  the  apsis  being  not 
quite  so  high  as  it  is  broad,  while  that  over  the  transept  is 
one  diameter  and  a  half,  and  the  two  others  three  diameters 
in  height.  They  are  all  gabled  at  the  base,  and  their  ridges 
correspond  with  the  apices  of  the  gables,  so  that  the  sides  or 
faces  of  the  spire  alternate  with  those  of  the  tower ;  which 
last  circumstance  is  almost  peculiar  to  the  earliest  German 
spires.  Another  distinction  belonging  to  them  is,  that  ex- 
cept gables  or  pediments,  they  have  nothing  at  their  base, 
neither  parapet  nor  pinnacles  of  any  kind,  which  would 
serve  at  once  as  a  finish  to  the  tower,  and  as  enrichment  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  spire.  This  is  so  different  from  the 
usual  mode,  that  in  this  country  a  spire  set  immediately 
upon  a  tower  without  any  parapet,  &c.  at  its  base,  is  techni- 
cally described  by  the  term  Broach.  Many  other  distinctions 
are  needed,  and  if  no  better  can  be  found,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  of  Sttanp-tpire  for  one  whose  height  does  nol 
exceed  two  diameters  of  its  base. 

There  are  indeed  so  many  peculiarities  in  spires,  that  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  have  descriptive  terms  for  them.  FinI, 
as  regards  its  base,  a  spire  may  be  said  to  be  Clu*ter:bated, 
when  surrounded  below  with  pinnacles  connected  with  if, 
and  from  among  which  it  seems  to  spring  up ;  of  which 
kind  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  is  a  celebrated  example.    Tlw 
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ROt«Kdo-Ville.  at  Ypres,  bu  •  cpin  cluttered  with  fen. 
exoeedingly  tall  pinnacles  or  lesser  spires.  Where  there 
•r*  windows  placed  againit  a  spire,  rising  upright  like 
the  dormers  or  lucames  on  a  roof,  the  term  Luearned 
would  express  that  character ;  we  have  therefore  not  scru- 
pled to  make  use  of  it  in  the  annexed  table  of  spires,  where 
it  is  applied,  among  others,  to  those  of  Lichfield  cathedral, 
which  have  several  tiers  of  such  windows,  and  are  described 
accordingly.  Croekttted  and  Banded  are  terms  requiring 
no  explanation ;  but  in  regard  to  the  first  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  spires,  otherwise  quite  plain,  are  sometimes  ornamented 
with  Crockett  along  their  edges ;  and  with  respect  to  band*, 
they  are  sometimes  little  more  than  string-mouldings,  but  in 
other  cases  broad  and  enriched  surfaces.  Many  of  the  spires 
in  Normandy  are  ornamented  with  such  a  number  of  bands, 
that  they  form  alternating  courses  with  the  plain  spaces  be- 
tween them.  FimaXad  is  a  term  which  does  not  apply-to 
any  of  our  English  spires;  but  that  of  St.  Slepuen's, 
Vienna,  and  some  other  continental  spires,  have  an  exceed- 
ingly large  and  rich  finial,  which  ornament  eives  them  a 
particular  boldneu  of  expression.  The  TaSemaele-tpire 
also  is  one  of  which  there  is  no  example  ih  this  country, 
but  of  which  the  one  just  mentioned,  and  those  of  Strassburg, 
Ulm  (as  designed),  Thann  in  Alsace,  and  xp'^if  others,  are 
specimens,  the  tower  and  spire  being  carried  up  from  the 
ground  in  a  succession  of  diminishing  stages,  all  profusely 
adorned  with  pannelling,  niches,  canopies,  pinnacles,  and 
other  tabernacie-work,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  barely 
possible  to  distinguish  where  the  upright  portion  or  tower 
terminates,  and  the  spire  itself  begins,  the  latter  seeming 
little  mora  than  the  uppermost  stage  in  continuation  of  the 
rest.  Neither  have  we  any  instances  of  Open-work  spires, 
or  of  such  as,  if  not  actually  perforated,  are  yet  entirely 
oovered  with  tracery.  That  at  Freyburg,  and  those  at 
Burgos  and  Batalha,  are  all  exceedingly  rich  specimens  of 
the  kind.    The  chapter-house  of  Burgos  also  has  a  series 


I  of  very  large  pinnacles  or  small  spires  of  tabernacle  charae* 
ter.  Cambrai  and  Esslingen  on  the  Neckar  afford  othef 
examples  of  opeu-work  spirea. 

There  are  various  otner  circumstances  which,  though 
they  do  not  affect  the  spire  itself,  produce  greater  or  lest 
difference  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  structure  of 
which  it  is  a  component  feature.  Very  much,  for  instanoe, 
depends  upon  its  situation  in  the  general  plan :  at  Salisbury, 
Norwich,  and  Chichester,  the  spire  is  raised  upon  a  tower 
at  the  intersection  of  the  cross,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  plan; 
whereas  in  most  continental  cathedrals  and  large  churches 
there  are  two  spires  on  the  towers  of  the  west  front,  though 
in  some  instances  (Strassburg,  Antwerp)  only  one  has  been 
erected.  Several  however  have  a  single  tower  and  spire  in 
the  centre  of  the  west  front  (Ulm,  Freyburg,  Thann  in 
Alsace),  in  which  case  the  tower  itself  begins  to  diminish 
almost  from  the  ground,  and  the  whole  becomes  what  we 
have  described  as  of  the  tabernacle  character.  In  most  of 
our  English  churches  (not  cathedrals)  the  spire  is  placed 
upon  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  as  at  Orantham,  Louth, 
Bloxham,  &c.  If  we  except  Peterborough,  where  they  are 
very  diminutive,  the  only  En^liah  cath^ral  which  has  two 
western  spires  is  Lichfield,  which  is  further  remarkable  at 
having  a  central  tower  and  spire  also.  Besides  the  richness 
and  variety  thus  produced,  tbe  larger  central  spire  serves  to 
balance  the  whole  composition,  whereas  else  the  body  of  the 
structure  is  apt  to  look  low  in  comparison  with  tbe  west  end. 
At  St.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  the  tower  and  spire  are  singularly 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  edifice,  it  having  been  in- 
tended to  balance  them  by  a  corresponding  tower  on  the 
north  side.  At  Oelnhausen,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  group 
of  spires,  as  already  noticed,  at  the  east  end. 

Although  the  building  itself  is  by  no-means  a  tattetUI 
example,  the  facade  being  in  a  rude  and  pkin  Norman 
design,  the  annexed  view  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen  will 
assist  in  explaining  some  of  the  preceding  observatiun.s. 


We  have  here  two  western  towers  and  spires,  which  last 
are  not  parapeted,  but  merely  embased  with  turrets  and 
pinnacles  at  their  angles,  rising  up  to  a  considerable 
neigbt;  coniequentlr  they  answer  to  what  we  have  de- 


nominated ebuter-beued,  the  turrets  with  their  smaller 
Vtump-spires  being  clustered  around  the  larger  one.  Thee:! 
spires  are  also  luearned  beluw  and  banded;  althout^h  in  tbo 
cut  those  circumstances  are  rather  indicated  thhn  exprett-itKl. 
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One  oiroanutaBce  plainly  observable  is  that  the  wbole 
iafade  U  of  narrow  proportions,  and  the  space  between 
the  towers  very  gmall.  The  spires  themselves  are  short, 
both  in  proportion  to  their  own  ditmeters  and  to  the  height 
of  the  towers,  which  are  carried  up  so  high  as  to  appear 
very  lofty  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  structure. 

Though  so  much  depends  upon  oircumslances  of  this  kind, 
almost  the  only  thing  that  is  specified  in  the  usual  description 
of  spires  is  the  entire  altitude  from  the  ground,  which  single 
measurement,  unaccompanied  by  others,  ^ivea  no  idea  of  the 
relative  dimensions  of  ttie  spire  or  how  it  is  proportioned. 
Some  of  the  loftiest  spires,  as  they  are  popularly  termed, 
are  by  no  means  lofty,  being  not  above  a  third  of  the  entire 
height,  and  not  more  than  four  of  their  own  diameters. 
Thespijre  of  Strasaburg,  for  instance,  is  only  110  feet  out  of 
474,  or  less  than  ooe-third  of  the  tower  itself.  At  Ant- 
werp again  the  spire  is  a  mere  pecA  crowning  the  upper- 
most stage  of  the  tower,  while  the  lower  itself  is  twice  as 
liigb  as  the  roof  of  the  church.  If  we  compare  Salisbury 
with  Norwich,  tbe  spire  uf  the  latter  cathedral  will  be  found, 
thou£h  of  leas  dimensions,  much  lofUor  in  relfttion  to  tbe 


rest  than  tb«  otbw,  being  in  the  ratio  of  ISS  to  SOB  {gat, 
while  Salisbury  is  only  197  to  404.  We  have  therefore 
drawn  up  a  table  of  spires,  showing  the  separate  as  well  u 
united  heights  of  the  respective  towers  and  spires ;  sad 
although  in  some  instances  we  have  been  unable  to  (^tain 
those  dimensions,  the  table  supplies  other  infomation  ior^ 
gard  to  the  examples  mentioned  in  it,  and  will  at  least  lerve 
as  a  model  for  a  more  complete  list  of  the  kind.  In  additivD 
to  it  we  will  here  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  examples 
arranged  according  to  tbe  proportions  of  the  spiresi,  or  their 
heights  as  measured  by  the  diameters  of  their  bases :  Sit 
diameters  in  height,  or  more  than  five,  old  St.  Paul's; 
Sl  Stephen's,  Vienna ;  Norwich ;  Pivs,  or  more  than  fiiar, 
Salisbury,  Bloxham.  Marburg  (44);  four,  St.  Mary's,  Ox- 
ford (nearly),  Glasgow  (do),  Ulm  (do.),  Bayeux  (ntbet 
more),  St.  Stephen's,  Claen;  Freyburg  (rather  leas);  Sl 
Peter's.  Caen ;  T/tree,  or  more  than  two,  St.  Mary's,  Stam- 
ford ;  Welford ;  Strassburg ;  Batalba :  TVoo.  Oxford  eaihe- 
dral;  small  western  spires,  St.  S.tephen's,  Vienna-  Om, 
Worms,  Gelnhausen, 


Table  qf  £^Mr««,  EngUth  ami  Foreign. 


Ttowar. 


Old  St.  Paurs  . 
Salisbury  .  . 
Norwich  .  .  . 
Lichfield  .  .  . 
Do.,  two  western  . 
Chichester      .     . 


.  feet 


Oxford  Cathedral 
Oxford,  St.  Mary's 

Ijowth  .... 

Grantham  (about) 

Newark     .     .     . 


Bloxham   .... 
St.  Michael's,  Coventry 
St.  Mary's,  Stamford 


Welford,  Gloucester  .    .. 

St.  Chad's,  Birmingham 

Cologne  (as  designed) 

Strassburg      

St.  Stephen's,  Vienna     .. 
Ulm  (as  designed)     .     .. 

Freyburg 

Marburg 

Niirnberg,  St.  Laurence 
Niirnberg,  St.  Sebaldus 
Thann  in  Alsace        .     „ 


Antwerp 
Cbartres 
Bayeux 


Caen,  St.' Stephen's  .    .. 
Caen,  St  Peter's  .     .     ., 

Balalha 

Burgos  Cathedral       .    ^ 

Glasgow  .     .     ,    M 

Treis  on  the  Moselle  .    .. 

St.  Marie  Hilf,  Munich  ..'^ 


260 
207 
140 
114 
89 


94 
86 

148 

140 


Spin. 


274 
197 
163 
138 
103 


Total 

Height. 


.^•mrk*. 


52 
94 

140 


101 
136 


88 

330 
364 
28S 
3-20 
221 
184 
180 
170 


148 

159 
134 

113 


lis 

111 

220 


94 
164 


CS 

aoo 
no 

180 

171 

I5» 

88 

90 

M 


104 

107 

no 

»7 


105 
128 

60 


534 
404 
303 
352 
192 
270 

146 
180 

.288 

250 


195 
300 


150 

530 
474 
465 
491 
380 
272 
370 
2«0 


306 
246 


9«t 
170 


320 
239 

280 


Six  diameters  high. 

Ltaite  abeut  1350.    Three  enriched  bands.    Nearly  five  diameters. 
Plain,  rather  more  than  five  diameters  hieh. 
Lucarned,  5  tiers  of  windows.    Nearly  5  diameters  htgh. 
Lucarned,  4  tiers;  4j  diameters  high. 

Pinnacled  and  lucarned  below;  banded  with  one  broad  rich  band- 
else  quite  plain. 
Date  about  1220. 
Spire  itself  quite  plain,  lucarned  with  a  canonied  window  below,  oc 

four  sides.     Embased  by  very  rich  canopiea  niches  and  pinnacle^. 
Erobased  with  lofty  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses.       Crockette<i. 

6  diameters. 
Lucarned,  orocketted,  large  crocketted  pinnacles  at  base.     Base  of 

spire  lesis  than  tower. 
Short  spire,  spreading  out  at  its  base.    Lucarned,  with  4  tiers  of  win 

dows. 
A  very  beautiful  example.  Spire  5  diameters  high.  Date  abeut  13i( 
This  tower  and  spire  a  very  fine  example. 
Date  about  1960.     Base  without  parapet  or  pinnacles.     Luearnetl, 

4  tiers.    Spire  2^  diameters. 
An  example  of  a  spire  on  a  low  circular  tower.  Lucarned  at  its  base 

with  lofty  gabled  windows.    Spire  3  diameters. 
Two  west  t»«ei%  only  N.W.  spire  yet  erected.    (Comp.  to  Almaiat. 

184-2.) 
Two  west  spires  enriched  with  tracery,  and  crowned  by  large  finials. 
Two  west  towen^  only  N.W.  spire. 

On  south  side  of  ehurcb.  Example  of  a  tabernacle  tower  and  spire. 
Tabernacle  exaa^e.    Tower  and  spire  in  centre  of  west  ftoot. 
Rich  op«»-werk  afire.    Tower  and  spire  in  centre  of  west  front. 
Two  west  towort  and  spires.  Base  of  spire  gabled.  Spire  4}  diameters. 
'Do.  do.  da 

Do.  do.  do. 

A  tsbernaole  emuple^  with  rich  tiacery-work  on  spire.    Spire  abnc: 

one-fourth  of  entire  hoiiiht 
Two  west  towers^  OBly  N.W.  spire. 

Two  west  spires,  the  N.W.  one  loftierand  more'enricbed  than  tbe  other. 
"Two  west  spires.   The  north-wesl  spire  h'as  6  broad  bands ;  tbe  othe: 

plain.    DiauMiter  at  base  37  fcet. 
Lucarned  at  base  and  handed. 
Base  of  spire  24  feet.   Spire  has  9  bands,  with  small  hexafoil,  quatTf- 

foil,  and  trefoil  apertures  between  them.    Crocketted. 
Very  rich  open-work  spire.    Diameter  at  base  19  feet 
Two  abort  or  stump  but  very  rieh  open-work  spires,  at  west  enc 

Date  of  spires  1443. 
Lncarned,  banded,  lower  band  richly  monlded  and  quatrefoiled,  an: 

surmounted  by  fleuron*.    Diameler  at  base  27  feet. 
A  new  church,  finished  1831.    Laasaulx,  architect.    Spire,  a  broatk 

splayed  oCTat  base.    Dianoter,  above  splay,  16- feet;  height  abotJ 

8  diameters. 
Church  erected  hy  Ohlmuller;  completed  1839.  Spire  anopen-wcrt 

Kalm  or  broach. 


SPIRES.      fSPBYBB.] 

SPIRIT,  in  Chemistry.  This  word,  especially  when  em- 
ployed by  itself,  is  now  almost  exclusively  applied  to  spirit  of 
wine,  or  alcohol ;  formerly  however  the  worn  spirit  was  given 


to  most  substances  capable  of  being  vaporised  and  ec' 
densed  by  distillation,  and  to  some  not  obtained  by  distiUatidc 
It  will  be  requisite  merely  to  name  a  few  of  those  compous  -- 
to  show  how  extensively  it  was  used  and  misapplied  to  fsl 


SPI 


aw 
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itances  of  vary  different  origin  and  eompotition :  thus  nitric 
*ciA  was  called  spirit  of  nitre ;  hvdrocnloric  acid,  spirit  of 
salt;  sulphuric  acid,  spirit  of  sulphur;  chloride  of  tin,  spirit 
[>f  Libavius ;  solution  of  aaunonia,  spirit  of  sal-ammoniac, 
tnd  so  forth. 

SPIRlT-LKVElt  8  tuba  of  glass  nearly  filled  with  spirit 
}f  wine  or  distilled  water,  and  hermetically  sealed  at  both 
ends,  so  that  when  held  with  its  axis  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition, the  air  which  occupies  the  part  not  filled  with  the 
spirit  or  water  places  itsdf  ooatiguously  to  the  upper  sur- 
Tace.  The  tube  being  supposed  to  be  perfectly  cvlindrioal, 
the  exact  horizontality  of  its  axis  is  ascertained  by  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  air-bubb.e  oeing  at  equal  distances  from 
the  middle  point  in  the  length  of  the  glass. 

The  spirit-tube  is  used  in  determining  the  relative  heights 
>f  ^und  at  two  or  more  stations,  and  in  order  to  render  it 
»va\lable  for  thu  purpose,  it  is  placed  within  a  brass  case 
iMving  a  long  opening  on  the  side  which  is  to  be  uppermost, 
uid  is  attached  to  a  telescope;  the  telescope  and  tuba  are 
then  fitted  to  a  frame,  or  cradle,  of  brass,  which  is  supported 
m  three  legs.  In  the  interior  of  the  telescope,  at  the  com- 
Bon  focus  of  the  object-glass  and  eye-glasaes,  are  fixed, 
{enerally,  two  wires,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  their  in- 
tersection being  in  the  line  of  ooUimation,  «r  that  which 
joins  the  centres  of  all  the  leases. 


The  case  contaiamg  the  cpirit>tube  is  made  to  tun  on  a 
omt  at  one  extramity,  as  a,  by  the  revolaliooa  of  a  screw, 
',  at  tbe  om>osite  extremity ;  and  tlte  tele-scope  rests,  near 
•ch  end,  within  two  arms  at  the  top  of  a  small  pillar,  A  or 
i,  the  pillar  and  its  arms  reaemblin);  the  letter  ¥,  and  the 
nterier  sides  of  the  arms  being  taa^ents  to  the  tube  of  tbe 
elssco(ie.  One  of  these  pillars  is  mode  capable  of  a  small 
sovemeat  in  a  vertical  direction  by  taming  a  serew,  C,  at 
Is  base,  for  tbe  parpose  of  elevating  or  depressing  ene  end 
f  the  telescepe  and  spirit-tabe ;  and  in  the  more  |Mrfecdy 
onatraetad  matrumenta,  both  the  pillars  nay  be  so  moved. 
The  Bjilara  are  at  the  extremities  of  a  strong  brass  plate, 
CF,  the  under  side  af  which  is  connected  with  the  ttipod- 
tand,  which  supports  the  whole  instrument ;  aad  aeompase- 
ox,  6,  is  attached  immediately  to  the  plate,  as  in  the  eat, 
r  is  raised  above  the  telesoape  by  aaeaes  of  four  small  pil- 
irs.  A  boUow  conical  socket,  H,  of  braes  is  screwed  to 
he  under  side  of  tbe  plate,  and  is  intended  to  receive  a 
ieoe  of  bell-matal  of  a  eorrespondine  ferm,  wbieh  eensti- 
Btes  tbe  upper  part  of  the  stand.  Tnia  pieee  serves  as  a 
ertieal  axis,  upon  which  tbe  teleseope,  the  8f)irit-level,  and 
be  compass  are  to  t«ra  round  horisontaUy:  sametinea 
lowevar  the  conical  pivot  promts  from  tba  undar  part  of 
be  plate,  EF,  and  the  socket  is  on  the  aland. 

The  three  legs  which  are  to  support  tbe  instrament  are 
naly  fixed  to  a  circalar  plate,  JL,  perforated  at  its  centre, 
nd  having  about  the  perforation  a  hollow  spherical  cone, 
Bsemblinc  a  aataU  inverted  cup.    In  the  simpler  kiodaof 

Sirit-leveba«insnlar  phtte,  I^  of  the  cane  dimanaiona  aa 
e  last,  oariiea  above  it  the  pivot  before  mentioBed;  aad 
pom  below  it  projects  a  steal,  tarminatiag  in  a  ball,  whieh 
ts  the  ia verted  cup  or  sockat.  By  means  of  fanr  sorewa 
fcieh  pass  tbroagh  ene  of  these  two  plates  (the  upper  pfarte 
I  the  ONt),  nearly  ait  the  extiemitiae  of  two  diameters  at 
ight  angles  ta  one  aootber,  tbe  upaar  plate  is  made  parallel 
>  the  bonwn,  and  oonsequently  the  eonical  pivot  which  it 
arries  is  broaght  to  a  vertical  position. 
Hie  above  ia  a  general  deaeriptioa,  whieh  will  serve  nearly 
n  every  spirit-level  at  present  in  we,  whatever  ba  its  form ; 


and  the  following  is  tbe  usual  manner  of  performing  tbe 
adjustments,  preparatory  to  the  instrument  being  employed 
on  the  ground: — 

The  telescope  should,  by  a  proper  opening  of  tho  legs  oi 
the  stand,  be  at  first  rendered  as  nearly  level  as  can  be  esti- 
mated  by  the  eye ;  then,  being  turned  so  as  to  lie  vertically 
above  the  line  joining  two  opposite  screws  in  what  are  called 
the  parallel  plates  (K  and  L),  the  spirit-tube  is  brought  to 
a  horizontal  position  by  relaxing  the  screw  nearest  to  its 
higher  end,  and  tightening  that  which  is  opposite  to  it:  the 
like  operation  is  to  be  performed  with  the  other  pair  of 
screws,  after  placing  tbe  telescope  vertically  above  them. 
In  order  to  render  the  spirit-tube  parallel  to  tbe  axis  of  the 
telescope,  after  tbe  bubble  of  air  has  been  made  to  occupy 
the  middle  place  bjr  the  process  just  mentioned,  let  the 
telescope  be  reversed  in  tbe  arms  (tbe  Ys,  as  they  are 
called) ;  then,  if  the  bubble  does  not  still  occupy  tbe  middle, 
it  must  be  made  to  do  so  by  successive  trials,  endeavouring 
to  correct  half  tbe  error  by  means  of  the  screw  b,  and  the 
other  half  by  tbe  screw  G. 

The  eye-piece  of  the  telescope  must  b^  moved  inwards  or 
outwards  till  the  wires  in  the  field  of  view  are  distinctly 
seen ;  and  the  object-glass  must  also  be  moved  by  means  of 
the  pinion,  M,  till  the  station-staff,  placed  at  any  convenient 
distance  (suppose  100  yards),  is  also  distinctly  seen.  By  a 
few  trials,  tbe  distance  between  the  eye  and  the  object-glass 
may  be  made  such  that  the  intersection  of  tbe  wires  will 
appear  to  remain  constantly  at  one  point  on  the  staff  while 
the  observer  in  looking  through  the  telescope  varies  the 
position  of  his  eye.  It  is  nacessary  besides  that  tbe  inter- 
section of  the  wires  should  be  pvecisely  io  the  line  of  eoUi- 
motion,  or  the  optical  axis  of  the  telescope :  for  this  por- 
poee  the  point  of  intersection  should  be  directed  to  some 
well-defined  mark  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  teleeoope 
must  then  be  turned  on  its  axis ;  aad  if  the  intersection 
remains  constantly  on  the  mark,  that  adjustment  is  ooio- 
plete;  otherwise  it  must  be  rendered  so  by  means  of  the 
screws,  c,  d,  &c  on  the  iele!>cope ;  those  screws  being  placed 
at  the  extremities  of  two  diameters  at  right  angles  to  one  ' 
another,  on  being  turned  they  move  tbe  plate  carrying  the 
wires  in  the  directions  of  those  diameters.  In  order  that  ^ 
the  correction  may  be  made,  the  apparent  disptaeemeut  ot 
one  of  the  wires,  in  consequ«aM^e  of  the  telescope  being 
turned  half  round  on  its  axis,  should  ba  observed,  and  tbe 
screws  turned  till  half  the  displaceiaaot  is  corrected;  the 
like  observation  and  correction  may  then  be  made  for  tbe 
other  wire:  a  few  repetitions  of  each  adjustment  will  pro- 
bably be  necessary  before  the  error  is  wholly  removed. 

The  level  constructed  by  the  late  Mr.  Troughton  diSua 
from  that  which  has  been  above  described  in  having  the 
spirit-tube  sunk  partly  in  the  telescope;  and  tbe  latter, 
being  incapable  of  a  movement  about  its  axis,  does  not 
admit  of  a  separate  adjustment  ftr  the  intersectioa  of  tbe 
wirea. 

Mr.  Crfavat,  who  has  wttbin  a  few  yaaia  made  coaai- 
derable  improvemeqta  io  tba  aMohaniMn  of  these  instru- 
ments, reoommenda  the  foUewing  method  by  vbicik  tbe 
error  in  tbe  positions  of  the  cross-wires  aad  spirit-tube  may 
be  aacertainad  and  corrected  :— 

Let  three  pickets  be  driven  into  the  groaad  io  a  line  aad 
at  equal  distaooeo  from  one  anetber,  and  let  tbe  spirit>leaal 
be  set  up  suocessivaly  in  the  middle  between  tba  first  and 
second,  and  between  the  second  and  third  pickets ;  then, 
having  by  the  screws  of  tbe  iaabrameoA  adjusted  tihe  spicit- 
tobe  so  that  the  bubble  of  air  may  retain  the  same  plan 
while  the  telescope  is  tursed  round  on  the  vertical  axis, 
direct  the  object-and  of  the  telescope  soeoessively  to  tbe 
atation-ataves  held  up  on  the  different  pickets,  read  the 
several  heights,  and  take  the  differences  between  thoae  on 
the  first  and  second,  and  on  the  aeoond  and  third  staff. 
Now  the  staves  being  at  equal  diatances  from  the  instru- 
ment, it  is  obvious  that  any  error  whidb  may  have  exiated 
in  tbe  line  of  collimatien,  or  from  the  spirit-tube  not  being 
parallel  to  that  line,  will  be  desi(o}'ad,  and  the  differenoaa 
between  the  readings  on  the  staves  are  the  diffateacea  in 
the  levels  of  the  beads  of  the  pickets;  but  unless  the  ad- 
justments are  perfect,  this  will  not  be  the  case  if  the  instru- 
ment be  set  up  at  any  point  which  is  unequally  distant 
frt>m  all  tbe  pickets;  therefore  from  such  point  direct  the 
tdesoope  to  the  staves,  and  take  the  dineraaeea  of  the 
readings  as  before.  On  comparing  these  differences  witbc> 
the  former,  a  want  of  agreement  will  prove  that  tbe  inter- ^ 
section  of  the  wires  is  not  in  the  optical  axis;  and  the  eirot 
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may  be  corrected  by  metins  of  the  screwi  belonging  to  the 
wire  plate.  After  the  agreement  has  beou  obtained,  should 
the  bubble  of  air  not  stand  in  the  middle  o'f  the  tube,  it  may 
be  brought  to  that  position  by  the  screw  b,  at  one  extremity 
of  toe  case,  and  the  instrument  is  then  completely  adjusted. 
(Simms,  Trtaiite  on  Mathematical  Itutrumenit.) 

The  spirit-level  is  usually  provided  with  a  clamp,  N,  and 
a  screw,  P,  by  which,  when  the  axis  of  the  telescope  has  by 
hand  been  brought  near  the  object,  the  coincidence  may  be 
accurately  made  by  a  slow  and  steady  motion  about  the 
vertical  axis. 

The  spirit-tube  or  level  which  is  employed  for  the  adjust- 
ment 01  transit  telescopes  or  astronomical  circles  is  con- 
tained in  a  case  with  feet  or  with  loops  at  its  extremities, 
in  order  that  it  may  either  rest  above  or  be  suspended  below 
the  horiiontal  axis  of  the  instrument  to  be  levelled ;  also 
the  upper  part  of  the  case  is  furnished  with  a  graduated 
Male,  the  divisions  of  which  are  numbered  on  each  side  of  a 
lero  point,  this  point  being  usually  placed  near  each  of  the 
two  extremities  of  the  air-bubble  when  the  tube  is  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  Having  set  up  or  suspended  the  spirit-tube, 
the  two  particula>  graduations  at  which  the  extremities  of 
the  air-bubble  rest  are  marked ;  and  half  the  sum,  or  half 
the  difference  of  these  numbers,  according  as  the  extremities 
of  thebubble  are  in  the  same  or  in  opposite  directions  firom 
the  two  zero-points,  being  taken,  gives  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  the  bubble  from  the  middle  between  those  points. 
The  level  being  then  reversed,  the  graduations  at  which  the 
air-bubble  rests  are  again  marked,  and  half  the  sum  or  half 
the  difference  is  taken  as  before.  A  mean  of  the  two  dis- 
tances thus  found  is  the  true  distance  of  the  centre  of  the 
bubble  from  the  middle  pdint  on  the  scale ;  and  the  screw 
which  elevates  or  depresses  one  end  of  the  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope being  then  turned,  till  either  extremity  of  the  bubble 
has  moved,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the 
centre  of  the  bubble  had  moved  from  the  middle  of  the 
scale,  through  a  number  of  divisions  equal  to  that  mean 
distance,  that  axis  will  be  brought  to  •  horizontal  position. 
This  method  is  used  in  preference  to  that  of  successive 
trials,  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  making  several  rever- 
sion* of  the  whole  instrument. 

The  levelling-staff  till  lately  in  general  use  for  finding 
the  relative  heights  of  ground  is  a  rod  consisting  of  two 
parts,  each  six  feet  long,  which,  by  being  made  to  slide  on 
one  another,  will  indicate  differences  of  level  nearly  as  great 
as  twelve  feet.  The  face  of  the  rod  is  divided  into  feet, 
inches,  and  tenths,  or  into  feet  with  centesimal  subdivisions ; 
and  a  vane,  or  cross-piera  of  wood,  perforated  through  the 
middle,  is  moved  up  or  down  upon  the  rod  by  an  assistant 
till  a  dhamferad  edge  at  the  perforation  is  seen  by  the  ob- 
aerver  at  the  spirit-level  to  coincide  with  the  horizontal 
wire  in  the  telescope.  The  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
chamfered  edge  of  the  vane  must  be  read  by  the  assistant ; 
and  it  being  out  of  the  power  of  the  observer  to  detect  any 
mistake  in  the  reading,  it  becomes  very  desirable  that  the 
graduations  on  the  rod  should  be  sufficiently  distinct  to 
allow  ihe  heights  to  be  read  at  the  spirit-level  itself.  The 
rod  proposed  by  Mr.  Gravat  for  this  purpose  is  divided  into 
hundredths  of  a  foot  by  stripes  which  aie  alternately  black 
and  white,  and  are  numbered  at  every  foot  in  the  usual  way 
with  figures  great  enough  to  be  seen  on  looking  through 
the  telescope ;  the  tenths  of  a  foot  are  indicated  by  lines 
longer  than  the^tbers.  A  similar  staff  has  been  proposed 
by  Mr.  Sopwitll  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Barlow;  and  the  former 
gentleman,  besides  the  number  of  every  foot,  has  given  a 
number  to  every  first,  third,  fifth,  and  ninth  decimal.  Mr. 
Barlow's  rod  is  also  divided  into  centesimals  of  a  foot ;  but 
the  marks,  instead  of  being  stripes  whose  edges  are  parallel 
to  one  another,  have  the  form  of  triangles,  each  tenth 
mark  however  it  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  or  double  triangle, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  distinctness. 

SPIRIT-TRADE.    [Wiicb  and  Spirit  Tradk.I 

SPIRIT  of  WINS.    [Alcotol.] 

SPIROGLYPHUS,  a  genus  framed  for  a  species  of  Ser- 
pt(/a  of  authors,  which  makes  a  groove  for  itself  upon  and 
IB  the  snrfao*  of  shells.    [Tubicolidjb.1 

SPIROU'NA.      [FOKAKINIFBRA.] 

SPIROLOCULI'NA.    fPoRAMiNiFMU.] 
SPIRCKRBIS,  Lamarers  name  for  a  genus  of  Serpula 
of  authors ;  the  white  little  shell  is  coiled  round  into  aspiral 
diso-like  form.    Common  on  the  shell  of  lobstinrt.    [Tijbi- 

COUDX.] 

SPIHULA.  [SpiBuuna.] 


SPIRUTiIDiB,  Professor  Owen's  name  for  a  fiimily  ol 
polytHalamous,  decapodous,  dibranchiate  CBPBAt,OF0Di. 
thus  characterised  by  him  :— 

Animal  corresponding  in  external  form  to  the  Decapa- 
dous  type;  internal  organization  unknown,  presumed  to  U 
Dibrancbiate.  Shell  partly  internal;  cylindrical,  multilo- 
cular,  discoid;  the  whorls  separated;  septa  transverse, con 
cave  next  the  outlet,  and  with  regular  intervals.  SipAon 
marginal  and  internal,  uninterrupted. 

Genus  Spirula,  Lam. 

The  character  of  the  family  is  also  that  of  the  single 
genus  of  which  it  is  at  present  composed. 

Example,  Spirula  Auttr'alit,  Lam. 

M.  de  Blainville,  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  NouvelUi 
Armaki  du  Muteum  (1835),  had  given  a  detailed  account 
of  the  anatomy  of  tbe  shells  of  Nautilut  Ihinpiliu*  and 
Spirilla,  with  coloured  figures,  has  since  published  in 
the  Anttalet  Franfaisei  et  Etran^iret  cTAnatomie  et  de 
Physiologie  appliquiei  i  la  Medicine  et  d  PHietoire  Na- 
turelle.  his  observations  Sur  I' Animal  de  la  Spirvle,  et  svt 
Fueage  du  Siphon  del  CoqvUlet  polythalamet.  His  account 
is  founded  on  dead  specimens,  more  or  less  complete, '  tbe 
remains,  doubtless,  of  the  voracity  of  Bsbes,'  which  he  owed 
to  the  perseverance  of  MM.  Leolancher  and  Robert,  who 
collected  them  as  they  floated  dead  on  the  surface  of  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

In  the  last-named  memoir,  M.  de  Blainville  refers  to  the 
former  one  as  having  placed  beyond  doubt,  as  it  seems  to  him, 
the  very  complex  composition  of  the  siphon  of  the  shell. '  que,' 
says  he,  '  j'ai  montr^etre  form£  d'une  suite  de  petits  enton- 
noirs  s'emboitant  plus  ou  moins  lea  uns  dans  les  autres,  de 
maniere-  quelquefois  i  former  un  tout  solide,  mais  aus&i 
quelquefois  ne  se  touchant  pas,  et  alors  les  intervallei 
etant  remplis  par  une  partie  membraneuae  encrout6e  d'une 
couche  calcaire,  de  telle  sorte  que,  mtme  dans  re  dernier 
cas,  la  partie  charnue  provenant  de  I'animal  ne  peut  jamais 
Stre  ft  nu  dans  les  leges  quelle  traverse.'  He  adds,  that  be 
had  concluded  from  this  anatomical  disposition  that  this  pe- 
culiarity of  appearance  in  the  siphon  was  nothing  else  than 
a  mode  of  attachment  of  the  animal  to  its  shell,  a  sort  of 
muscular  insertion  by  a  tubular  prolongation,  not  continu- 
ing itself  probably  throughout  the  length  of  tlie  siphon  ol 
the  shell.  '  Voyons,'  he  continues,  '  si  mes  eonjectures 
itaient  fondees  en  ^tudiant  aujourdhui  ce  que  je  possdde  de 
I'aiiimal  dont  elle  fait  partie,  c'est-i-dire,  je  le  r£pite,  ie 
tronc  dont  la  tfite  et  les  bras  ont  eti  arrachte.' 

M.  de  Blainville  describes  the  animal  of  the  Spirula, 
limited  by  the  mantle,  as  in  the  form  of  a  long  case,  very 
regularly  symmetrical,  of  an  oval  shape,  slightly  compressed 
at  the  sides,  narrower  and  more  circular  forwaida,  auid  mon 
elevated  and  more  compressed  backwards.  The  antenor 
extremity  presents  a  sutBciently  regularly  trilobated  apa- 
ture,  there  being  one  median  lobe  a  little  longer  above,  acd 
two  lower  lateral  lobes  a  little  more  pointed  and  separated 
by  a  median  fissure  below.  This  orifice  is  constituted  by 
the  borders  of  tbe  mantle  or  of  the  sac  of  the  Sepiaeeans, 
the  collar  of  the  Siphonobranehiant  forming  here  a  consi- 
derable case,  in  which  the  head  and  its  appendages  can 
enter  and  be  completely  sheltered,  a  little  like  tbe  slngt 
(limaces)  under  their  buckler.  The  trilobated  form  of  this 
aperture  recals,  observes  M.  de  Blainville,  sufficiently  well 
that  which  is  at  present  known  respecting  that  of  many 
ammonites.  The  posterior  extremity  of  the  sac  <x  mantle 
convex  (renflie)  and  widened  vertically  (adispositioawhich 
is  principally  due  to  the  shell  solidly  and  vertically  encased 
in  the  skin)  presents,  entirely,  behind  a  sort  of  oblique 
flatness  (aplatissement),  at  the  middle  of  which  is  a  ter- 
minal button,  accompanied  on  the  right  and  left  by  a  small 
semicircular  fin,  attached  by  the  right  border,  and  very  like 
that  which  exists  in  Sepiola.  This  mantle  or  ease,  in  its 
anterior  moiety  at  least,  has,  besides,  an  anatomical  atruc- 
ture,  which  brings  to  remembrance  what  exists  in  the  Cala 
maries,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  formed  of  a  oontractile  very 
thick  lamina  or  derm  constituting  the  principal  part,  ofier 
ing  on  its  surface  a  great  number  of  lacunae,  forming  a 
net ;  of  a  nacreous  layer  on  which  is  the  part  coloured  Iv 
small  spots,  violaceous,  doubtless,  during  life,  aa  in  the 
Sepiolee;  and,  lastly,  of  a  sort  of  epidermic  vamish  or 
glasmg,  only  the  contractile  part  is  perhaps  still  more  solid, 
and  capable  of  more  resistance  than  it  is  in  the  calamaries. 
But  in  lieu  of  being  sustained  in  the  back  by  a  cartilaginoiu 
or  calcareous  nearly  straight  lamina,  it  contains  a  shell, 
whose  very  much  elongated  and  vary  regular  qpinl  «om 
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presenting  its  base  open  in  front,  is  rolled  up  vertically 
t>ackwar£  behind  and  below,  in  coils  which  are  concentric, 
but  disjoined,  or  not  contiguous.  This  shell  is  no  more 
really  external  in  any  of  its  points  than  the  cartilage  of  the 
calamaries,  or  the  bone  of  the  cuttles.  Only  fastened  on 
the  back  and  belly  in  the  circumference  of  a  small  elon- 
gated oval  space  by  the  dermomuscular  layer,  and,  as  it 
were,  set  in  it,  it  forms  a  sort  of  hernia,  and  is  not  covered 
in  these  two  places,  except  by  the  superficial  parts  of  the 
skin,  the  nacreous  and  coloured  layers.  With  regard  to 
the  rest  of  the  spire,  it  is  contained  in  a  subdermic  space, 
occupying  the  posterior  part  of  the  visceral  mass,  which  is 
perfectly  independent  Of  it,  being  separated  horn  it  by  a 
subcutaneous  membrane,  which  is  very  delicate,  but  as 
distinct  as  in  the  sepiaceatis.  This  space  or  lacuna  is, 
nevertheless,  traversed  by  a  bridle  equally  dermic,  which 
passes  from  one  wall  to  the  other,  across  the  disjunction  of 
the  whorls. 

Before  he  examines  the  relations  of  the  shell  with  the 
membranous  siphon  proceeding  from  the  animal,  M.  de 
Blainville  turns  his  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
visceral  mass  is  disposed.  Sufficiently  considerable,  espe- 
cfally  at  the  period  when  the  generative  apparatus  is  in  a 
state  of  turgescence,  it  occupies  the  whole  bottom  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mantle,  prolonging  itself  more  or  less  on  each 
side  of  tlie  subdermic  envelope,  which  includes  the  shell, 
behind  the  excretory  fhniiel,  situated  under  the  neck,  as  in 
the  other  sepiaceans,  and  between  the  two  branchin,  situ- 
ated one  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mantle.  This  visceral  mass,  which  is  more  or 
less  rounded  and  convex'in  front,  and,  in  eeneral,  bifurcated 
behind,  is  entirely  enveloped  in  a  very  distinct  but  delicate 
and  transparent  peritoneum,  prolonging  itself  with  the 
organs  of  generation,  or  in  the  nifurcation  of  the  case,  re- 
sulting from  the  position  of  the  shell.  On  dividing  the 
mantle  in  the  median  line,  as  the  figure  which  M.  de  Blain- 
ville will  publish  in  his  Malacozairei  indicates,  there  ap- 
pear— 

1st.  In  front  the  very  considerable  funnel  entirely  closed, 
and  advancing  probably  also  under  the  cephalobrachial 
mass,  toiudge  or  it  at  least  from  the  eye,  left  nearly  in  situ. 

2nd.  The  oranchie,  long,  narrow,  triangular,  directed  on 
each  side  with  the  point  forwards,  free,  and  only  retained 
by  a  very  loose  membranous  bridle,  except  at  their  base, 
where  the  vascular  peduncle  is  found. 

3rd.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
visceral  mass,  the  intestinal  canal  terminating  in  a  small, 
firee,  floating  appendage,  widely  open,  absolutely  as  in  the 
cuttles,  and  accompanied  throughout  its  extent  between  the 
two  masses  of  the  generative  apparatus,  by  the  canal  of  the. 
ink-bag,  containing  black  matter,  which  M.  de  Blainville 
pressed  out  by  a  small  orifice  situated  at  the  left  of  the 
anus. 

4th.  The  principal  part  of  the  female  organs  of  gene- 
ration, vix.  on  one  side  (the  right)  a  considerable  ovary,  and 
on  the  other,  doubtless,  an  organ  of  digestion,  forming  both 
together  the  whole  lower  surface  of  the  mass,  and  prolong- 
ing itself  more  or  less  backwards  on  each  side  of  the  enve- 
lope of  the  shell.  The  mass  of  eggs  came  forth  a  little 
below  the  fasciculi  of  the  muscular  attachment  of  the 
cephalic  mass  to  the  shell.  They  were  few  and  very  large, 
being  a  millemetre  in  length  by  three  quarters  of  a  mille- 
metre  in  width.  Their  envelope  was  hard  and  friable;  it 
contained  an  amber-coloured  matter,  nearly  solid,  and 
which  was,  M.  de  Blainville  thinks,  without  doubt  the 
vitellus ;  hut  he  could  not  perceive  any  trace  of  a  foetus,  in 
consequence  of  the  early  sfa^  of  development  in  which 
they  were. 

M.  de  Blainville  reminds  the  reader  that  he  has  already 
adverted  to  the  fiact,  that  in  all  the  individuals  which  he  had 
observed,  the  cephalic  mass  and  its  appendages  had  been 
torn  away  at  their  point  of  junction  with  the  body ;  but  on 
one,  the  least  mutilated,  the  end  of  the  muscular  sheath 
which  traverses  the  oesophagus  was  preserved.  Its  anterior 
extremity,  which  goes  to  the  head  and  its  appendages,  was 
truncated  at  the  point  of  abstraction ;  but  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity was  in  tolerably  good  preservation  ;  one  might  see 
that,  narrowing  as  it  proceieded,  it  attached  itself  to  a  tleshy 
lamina,  which  eompleted  the  bottom  of  the  first  chamber  of 
the  shell,  forming  a  sort  of  hood  or  eap  continued  by  means 
of  its  circumference  with  the  envelope  of  the  shell,  and 
giving  origin,  at  the  bottom  and  towards  the  inferior  border, 
*Q  a  tubirara  prolongation  peiwtratiDg  into  and  attMhing 
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itstlf  to  the  tiphon  of  the  first  chamber,  and  then  continue 
ing  itself  without  any  adhesion,  as  M.  de  Blainville  supposes, 
up  to  its  origin  towards  the  summit  of  the  shell ;  from  which 
he-  was  able  in  fact  to  withdraw  it  without  breaking  it  for  a 
considerable  length ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  in  a 
prolongation  of  the  columellar  or  retractor  muscle  of  the 
head  and  its  appendages,  and  that  the  membranous  siphon 
itself  is  only  a  part  of  this  muscle. 

The  man  tie,  the  envelope  of  the  shell,  and  the  mats  of  tbo 
viscera,  afforded  the  Tollowing  analysis:— 

The  shell,  entirely  free  in  the  dermoid  envelope  which 
contains  it,  has  not  its  terminal  excavatbn  augmented  in 
depth  by  a  rather  considerable  membranous  border,  as  M. 
de  Blainville  had  supposed  in  his  anatomy  of  the  shell ;  it 
is  only  lined  by  the  membranous  hood  already  described,  at 
the  circumference  of  which  terminates  anteriorly  the  fascia 
of  the  columellar  muscle,  and,  behind,  the  subdermic  mem 
brane  which  forms  the  chamber  of  the  shell.  Placed  in  the 
back  of  the  animal,  this  first  chamber  contains  no  viscua 
either  in  whole  or  in  part ;  and  very  certainly  the  mem- 
branous siphon  has  no  connexion  except  with  the  fieshy 
hood,  and  none  whatever  with  the  peritoneal  cavity,  at  tha 
anterior  and  lower  part  of  which  M.  de  Blainville  states  that 
he  could  easily  recognise  the  heart  receiving  the  branchial 
vessels,  which  are  very  long  on  account  of  the  advanced 
position  of  the  branchiiB. 

M.  de  Blainville  then  observes  that  the  very  exact  de- 
scription, as  he  hopes,  thus  given  of  the  principal  parts  of 
the  body  of  tha  Spirula,  and  especially  of  that  which  forms 
the  entire  envelope  containing  the  shell,  will  not  permit 
him  to  admit  here  the  theory  proposed  by  Dr.  Buckland,  in 
his  '  Bridgewater  Treatise ;'  but  if  it  be  not  applicable  to 
the  SpirtHa,  continues  M.  de  Blainville,  may  it  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  Nautilus,  whose  organisation  in  fact  offers 
considerable  differences,  not  only  in  the  cephalic  appen-  ' 
dages,  but  also  in  the  respiratory  rannel  divided  throuehout 
its  length  like  the  branchial  tube  of  the  Siphobranchiata, 
and  especially  in  the  shell,  which  is  completely  external,  and 
in  the  first  chamber  of  which  the  animal  is  lodged,  and  can 
retire  therein  completely  ?  This,  says  M.  de  Blainville,  is 
what  I  cannot  decide.  At  all  events,  it  is  sufficiently  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  if  the  tubuliform  prolongation  which 
is  lodged  in  the  siphon  of  the  shell  of  the  ^rula  is  not 
hollow,  it  should  be  so  in.the  Aiou/t'/w,  and  that  if  the  peri- 
cardium or  the  peritoneum  does  not  communicate  with  this 
pretended  canal  in  the  Spirula,  it  does  communicate  with 
It  in  the  Nautilus ;  and  this  so  much  the  more,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  at  least  an  unusual  thing  that  this  species  of  dtver- 
ticulum  of  the  pericardium  should  thus  continue  in  all  the 
whorls  to  the  summit:  'aussi,*  continues  M.  de  Blainville, 
'  attendrons  nous  avec  qualque  impatience  que  M.  R.  Owen 
ait  pu  £claircir  nos  doutes  au  siget  du  Nautile ;  jnsque  14 
nous  pouvons  au  moins  dire  que  la  thforie  de  M.  Buckland 
n'est  pas  applicable  i  la  Spirule*  Aussi  en  proposerons- 
nous  une  beauooup  plus  simple  et  plus  en  harmonie  avec 
ce  que  nous  pouvons  voir  tons  lea  jours  chei  Ics  planorbes 
et  les  lymnees  de  nos  marais.' 

Whether  Professor  Owen  will  set  to  work  to  clear  up  these 
doubts  we  know  not;  but  we  venture  to  think  that,  if  he 
does,  he  will  be  wasting  time  that  might  be  much  better 
employed.  If  M.  de  Blainville  was  unwilling  to  give  credit 
to  the  Professor's  positive  affirmation  that  the  hollow  mem- 
branous tube  traverses  the  siphon  of  NautiUu,  and  to  the 
Professor's  figure  exhibiting  it,  he  might  have  satisfied 
himself  of  its  existence  by  examining  the  dried  remains  of 
it  in  any  old  recent  Nautilus  shells,  which  we  never  under- 
stood to  be  rare  at  Paris.  The  hollow  tube  is  equally  de- 
monstrated by  the  condition  of  the  fossil  Nautili. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surf|pBons  in 
London  there  is  a  preparation  (No.  900  B,  Phynologicai 
Series),  made  by  Professor  Owen,  and  described  by  him  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  admirable  (catalogue  published  in 
1834.  This  preparation  exhibits  the  circulation  and  respi- 
ratory organs  of  the  Pearly  Nautilus  (Nautilus  Pompilius); 
and  the  description  is  given  in  tys  work.  [NAi7Tii.t;s,  vol. 
xvi.,  p.  112.]  We  have  minutely  examined  the  preparation, 
and  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  ijf  the  description :  no  one 
at  all  versed  in  the  subject  can  see  the  former  without  being 
satisfied  that  the  prolongation  of  the  mantle  and  mem- 
branous tube  to  form  the  siphon  is  tubular,  and  not  solid. 
It  goes  through  the  pericardium,  and  consequently  oommu- 
uieates  by  means  of  the  valvular  /oramitu  at  the  base  of 
the  gills  with  the  branchial  chamber.* 
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Now  supposing  that  M.  de  Blainville  is  oorreet  in  de- 
scribing the  siphon  of  SpinUa  to  be  solid,  and  upon  that 
fact  his  argument  against  Dr.  Buekland's  theory  mainly  rests, 
we  cannot  allow  the  inference,  which,  from  observation  of 
•  structure  for  the  attachment  of  the  shell  to  the  body  in  the 
dibranchiate  Spirula,  with  an  internal  small  shell,  concludes 
that  the  same  structure  ought  therefore  to  exist  in  the  tetra- 
branchiate  Nautilus,  with  its  great  external  shell,  to  be  very 
sound.  Nor  is  this  the  kind  of  argument  for  which  we 
should  have  looked  in  the  writings  of  so  eminent  a  Eoologist 
and  comparative  anatomist  as  MTde  Blainville. 

The  following  is  the  theory  of  M.  de  Blainville  as  fkr  as 
regards  Spirula : — 

Admitting  as  beyond  doubt  that  the  chambera  of  the 
shell  of  Spirula  are  empty,  or  at  moat  filled  with  an  aeriform 
fluid,  which' appears  to  bie  proved  d  priori,  because  in  fbct 
one  eannot  conceive  how  the  water  could  come  there,  the 
ehambers  being  elosed  on  all  sides,  and  d  potteriori  because 
they  are  so,  even  when  separated  from  the  animal,  which 
makes  these  shells  constantly  float  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  equally  or  as  well  when  they  form  a  part  of  the  whole, 
as  M.  de  Blainville  had  satisfied  himself  by  experiment  on 
all  the  individuals  brought  home  by  MM.  Leclaneher  and 
Robert ;  it  seems  to  M.  de  Blainville  that  the  re-entry  and 
the  contraetion  of  the  whole  brachiocephalic  mass  into  the 
ease  formed  by  the  mantle,  as  well  as  the  application  of  the 
flns  against  its  walls,  will  be  sufRcient,  by  notably  diminish- 
ing the  volume  of  the  animal  without  at  all  changiiiz  its 
mass,  to  counterbalance  or  even  overcome  the  specific  light- 
ness of  the  air  contained  in  the  chambers  of  the  shell,  which 
will  again  gain  the  ascendency,  when  the  volume  of  the 
animal  shall  return  to  its  first  disposition  by  the  protrusion 
and  jxpansion  of  its  head  and  arms.  It  is  certainly  thus 
that  the  lAwmtete  and  Planarbei  [Lihnsaih],  act  in  order 
to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  for  to  rise  again  to  its 
•urfkoe  they  must  resort  to  creeping  along  solid  immersed 
bodies.  With  regard  to  the  Spirul<e,  the  kind  of  natatory 
bladder  formed  by  the  aeriferous  chambers  of  their  shell 
can  without  doubt  elevate  them  to  the  surface  without  efibrt 
on  their  part,  according  la  M.  de  Blainville,  and  he  is  even 
inclined  to  think  that  the  vice  of  the  chambers  is,  so  to 
•peak,  measured  by  the  animal  instinctively,  so  that  the 
extent  of  the  varant  space  should  always  be  in  proportion 
to  the  mass  of  the  animal,  and  floating  must  be  the  result, 
that  is  to  say,  there  must  be  a  specific  gravity  lesj  than  thai 
of  the  ambient  medium. 

'  Cetie  mani^re  de  vonr,  cette  explication  du  ihit,  pour  le 
dire  en  paatunt,  ne  d£montrerait-elle  pas  mieux  la  sagesse 
du  grand  gtomitre,'  asks  M.  de  Blainville, '  que  tout  ce  que 
I'on  a  dit  X  ee  sujet  ?* 

To  this  question,  we  humbly  answer,  no.  Supposing  M- 
de  Blainville's  theory  to  be  impregnable,  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  Nautilus  is  proved — we  write  it  advisedly--— to 
ascend  and  descend,  is  noVorse  demonstration  of  the  adap- 
tation of  means  to  an  end,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  than  the 
mode  proposed  by  M.  de  Blainville. 

In  &ct,  continues  M.  de  Blainville,  to  enable  the  animal 
during  its  growth,  that  is  to  say,  increasing  in  mass  and 
volume,  to  preserve  the  fkculty  of  floating  at  the  surface  in 
a  fluid  the  density  of  which  varies  but  little,  and  that  by  a 
^drostatio  disposition,  without  any  effbrt  on  its  own  part, 
tiere  would  reeUlif  be  required  a  very  lingular  combination, 
insisting  in  this— that  the  animal  could  create  for  itself  a 
new  bubble  of  air,  and  that  in  a  determined  proportion. 
This  it  seems  to  eflbot  by  advancing  its  muscle  of  attach- 
ment by  a  single  effort  (d'un  seul  coup)  on  a  quantity  of  air 
measured,  so  to  speak,  and  afterwards  limiting  this  space 
by  an  impermeable  septum  Moison). 

On  this  supposition,  sayi  M.  de  Blainville,  In  conclusion, 
the  normal  diaposition  of  Spirula  would  be  to  float  oon> 
■tantljr  on  the  snrface  of  the  sea,  like  the  JarUhinee  [Jan- 
taiMA]  and  Htyiiophorte  [Pbtsoobada,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  137], 
and  equally  by  the  means  of  an  aeriferous  float  of  calculated 

•  la  tlis  ewly  pait  of  Uw  anioir,  M.  de  HlaiaTiUe  myi  of  Di.  BneUud'i 
theory  ^iM'  Pour  aeeepter  c«tto  iiouvcllo  hyputh^,  il  fnut  wimettn  lai  poiots 
ndvoMtk  qM  M.  Unekluid  eooaidfae,  i  ee  qa*U  pAit^  commo  ftomkt :  X.  La 
oonmiuiWMtiun  da  pericwdi  aToe  !■  ilphoo.  8.  l/aiamace  ak  ilphoa  mom- 
bmoeiui  crouz  ot  a  dooouvvrt,  doat  !«■  log et  ou  imam  loo  iolortallet  doo  0I0&- 
WM.  3.  l/oslateDco  coostimlo  d*iia  Uquide  dono  lo  piricaido.  4  I.a  yooa- 
tooi  i^ieiaqae  do  eo  UquMo,  plM  gnodo  400  oom  do  Foaa  dt  mn.  t.  La 
vacuito  complileb  oi  00  u'oat  d'alr,  dio  Vagm  ou  olmmten  do  la  covuUa. 
Or,  do  etadlfeorantea  tliowa,  II  n'y  a  p«a»lua'-^hal  vnt-itTt,  liko  ooi  \f,  U 
a  Siiai  poofT-aMltot— '  ^pa  la  dctaitn  qui  toit  complAcmoat  Iiuti  do  duoio.' 
ifo  do  OOI  lUak  that  wo  ahall  bo  doomed  praaimptueaa,  tf  wo  add  oambon 
laodSi  aad  we  eoald  ta* MmetliiDi  af  theouun^  but  !••  tbom  toM  S»tha 
Traoal. 


proportion.  In  tbia  poeition  it  w(  old  execute  the  greatest 
parts  of  its  functions  and  its  acts ;  but  in  order  to  withdraw 
Itself  from  danger,  it  would  have  the  faculty  of  changing  the 
relation  or  proportion  of  the  volume  to  the  mass,  and  of 
divitig  more  or  less ;  but  perhaps  without  ever  reacning  the 
bottom. 

Geoerapfiieal  Ditlribution. — ^Widely  disseminated  in  tlie 
seas  or  warm  climates.    [Sfohdylioje.] 

SPI'SUI^A.  Mr.  J.  B.  Giay's  name  for  a  genus  of  Con- 
eh\fer«,  founded  on  Maeira  frasilit,  and  similar  specie*. 
Dgament  suhextemal,  marginal,  not  separata  fi-om  the 
earrilage.    Posterior  lateral  teeth  double  and  single. 

SPITZBERGEN  is  a  group  of  islands  situated  nearer  to 
the  arctic  pole  than  any  other  country  on  the  globe.  It  lies 
between  76*  30'  and  80*  30'  N.  laL,  and  between  9°  and  22* 
E.  long.,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  Arctic  Polar  Sea,  of 
which  that  portion  which  lies  west  of  Spitsbergen  is  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Greenland  Sea,  because  it  ex- 
tends to  the  eastern  eostts  of  Greenland. 

The  group  consists  of  three  larger  and  numerous  smaller 
islands  which  lie  abciiit  the  larger  islands.  The  largest 
island  is  on  the  west,  and  extends  from  76°  30' to  8u*  N.  lat ; 
it  Is  properly  railed  tipitzbergen,  and  its  most  eastern  part 
is  called  New  Friesland.  To  the  east  of  New  Friesland  lies 
North-east  Land,  which  extends  from  79°  16'  to  80°  10'  N. 
lat,  and  is  divided  fl-om  the  larger  island  by  the  Heuloopen 
or  Waygatz  Strait,  which  is  about  70  miles  long,  and  vanes 
in  breadth  from  4  to  II  miles.  East  of  the  main  body  of 
Spitsbergen,  and  south  of  New  Friesland,  is  Edges  Island, 
which  extends  from  77°  14'  to  78°  15'  N.  lat,  is  aeparated 
from  New  Friesland  by  a  strait  called  Walter  Tymens 
fiord,  or  Alderman  Freeman's  inlet.  This  strait  is  somewhat 
more  than  30  miles  long,  and  le»s  than  10  wide.  Along 
the  southern  coast  of  Edges  Island  numerous  small  islands 
cover  the  sea  to  a  distance  of  15  miles  from  the  shores,  and 
this  group  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  A 
considerable  number  of  smaller  islands  are  also  dispersed 
over  the  sea  which  surrounds  North-east  Land  on  the  norib 
and  east,  in  Henloopen  Strait,  and  round  the  north-western 
coast  of  Spiubergen.  In  other  places  along  the  coast  the 
smaller  islands  are  not  numerous,  but  at  the  distance  of  12 
or  15  miles  from  the  western  coast  of  Spilzbergen  is  Chaties 
Island  or  Forland,  which  is  about  40  miles  long,  but  only  a 
few  miles  wide. 

Nothing  is  known  of  these  islands  except  those  parts 
which  are  contiguous  to  the  sea,  and  even  the  coast  is  im- 
perfbctly  laid  down  in  our  maps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
western  coast,  which  for  more  than  two  centuries  has  been 
annually  visited  by  many  whaling  vessels,  and  thua  has  gr^ 
dually  become  well  known,  and  has  heen  partially  surveyed. 

The  west  ceast  ofSpitzbergen  is  mountainous.  The  moun- 
tains generally  rise  within  three  miles  of  the  sea,  but  in 
several  places  they  commence  at  the  coast  Between  the 
shore  and  the  mountains  is  a  low  level  tract,  tcreiy  mors 
than  three  miles  wide.  It  is  commonly  somewhat  above  the 
level  of  high-water  mark,  but  in  some  places  it  is  bdow, 
and  only  prevented  from  being  covered  by  the  sea  by  a  na- 
tural bank  of  shingle  of  the  height  of  10  or  IS  feet  The 
mountains,  which  ml  the  interior  of  the  island,  rise,  accord- 
ing to  an  estimate,  in  general  to  between  3000  and  4S00 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  Many  branches  of  thcM  rjin  vest- 
ward,  and  come  close  to  the  shore,  where  the  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  the  mountain-ridges  projects  beyond  the  r^ular 
line  of  the  coast,  aud  overhangs  the  ocean.  Where  these 
mountain-ridges  occur  at  no  great  distances  from  one  an- 
other, the  intervening  valleys,  being  of  moderate  extent,  ara 
filled  with  glaciers,  which  in  several  places  constitute  the 
very  shores  of  the  sea,  forming  a  high  perpendicular  wall 
of  ice  from  100  to  400  feet  high.  The  inland  valleys,  ia 
all  seasons,  present  a  smooth  and  continuous  bed  of  snow, 
in  some  places  divided  by  considerable  rivulets,  but  in 
others  exhibiting  an  unbroken  surface  for  maay  miles  in 
extent 

The  southern  extremity  of  Spitsbergen  is  called  Point 
Look-out,  or  South  Cape :  a  low  flat,  about  40  Square  miles 
in  surface,  constitutes  the  terminatioa  of  the  coast.  On  the 
isthmus,  which  joins  this  flat  tract  to  the  main  body  rises  s 
mountain-chain,  which  runs  north,  and  soon  attaina  a  consi- 
derable elevation,  as  a  large  glacier  or  iceberg  lias  bera  along 
the  sea-shore.  North  of  77°  N.  lat.  is  a  wide  bay,  call^ 
Horn  Sound,  near  the  southern  shores  of  which  lie*  Mount 
Horn,  or  Hedge-hog  Mount,  which  has  several  summits, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  spires,  the  highest  of  whioh  is  439< 
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het.  Horn  Bounl  ha*  toleraUe  mmImims.  .  A  little  to  th« 
lurthward  of  Hora  Sound  is  •  gJiMiw  oTiniiBenM  extant, 
occupying  11  miles  of  the  warn  eoaet.  The  Ughest  pwt  of 
the  precipitoua.  front  adUoiaing  tiM  aa*  i»  460  fea^  and  it 
extends  backward  towaras  the  aiimiMt  of  t]**  atoantaiB  to 
about  four  times  that  elevation.  Belt  Sound,  anetlMr  wide 
bay.  occun  between  77°  3&'  and  77°  40'  N.  laL,  and  witbin 
it  are  several  aaohoriDg-i^oaak  Nortbt  of  ^°  ia  loe  Soond, 
where  good  aneborage  is  fiMwd  at  Green  Harb«ur.  That 
portion  of  Spitzbergea  which  is  soutb  of  78^  3«'  N.  laL 
consi'sts  of  groups  ef  iaelalad  mowatains,  partly  diapesed  in 
cliaioi,  having  conieaK  pyramidieal,  or.  ridgMt  aummita, 
socneiimes  roand-b«;kad,  frecfMeally  tanUHiatiiig  in  poiota^ 
and  occaawnally  in  aeute  peaka  not  imUha  spires. 

To.  the  nortbof  78°  &0'  N.  lat.  an  Boglisb  Ba^  King's 
Bay.  and  Cross  Bm,  id  wbick  there  ia  good  aneborage. 
Near  the  bead  of  Kinn'a  Bay  there  are  three  piles  of  roeka 
of  a  regular  fornk,  called  the  Three  Crow**,  Wbieb  resemble 
the  te^cUUt  of  ifais  autieftt  Mexieaaa.  They  rest  e*  the  tey 
of  a  mountain,  and  each  comiaenees  with  a  sqtiare  table  o* 
horixonial  stratum  ef  loek,  on  the  tep  of  whwh  is  another 
of  similar  form  and  height,  but  of  snsalk*  a«ea;  lUs  i*  eoiw 
tinued  by  a  thiid.  and  fiMirth,  and  so  on,  each  saeceeding 
stratum  bekig  leaa  than  that  iowaediately  below  it,  until  it 
forms  a  pyramid  of  ataps,  almoet  as  regular  aa  if  it  were 
worked  l^  arL  North  of  Craaa  Bay  the  mouniaina  are  more 
disposed  in  chains  than  forther  sotttb.  The  principal  ridge  liee 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  the  main  valley  extends  from 
the  head  of  Cross  Bay  to  the  northern  coast,  a  distance  of 
4U  or  SO  miles.  An  inferior  chain  of  hills,  six  or  nine  miles 
from  the  coast,  runx  parallel  ta  the  shore,  and  from  this 
chain  tevenl  lateral  ridgee  project  iitto  the  see,  where  ihey 
terminate  in  mun)  iiracipieas.  Between  ihoao  lateral  ridges 
are  the  Seven  Icebergs,  each  of  which  is»  on  an  average, 
about  a  nule  ia  length,  and  near  2(W  feet  high  near  the  eaa. 
Tbe  higfaac  monntaina  terminate  neaa  79°  36'  N.  lat.,  and 
the  lower  eoaal,  which  extends  hence  to  tbe  north,  is  in- 
dented by  many  small  inlets,  swiounded  by  numerous 
small  islaads  ef  consider  aM*  height.  In  this  part  there  are 
several  vei7  good  harboors  and  anchocages,  both  in  the  in- 
lets and  between  tb&  ijitaads.  as  Ma^dalena  Bay,  the  ex- 
cellent harhcMini  of  Sneeresbe»g,  Fair  Haven,  Vugel'  Sang, 
the  Norways,  Lose  Bhy,  Heekia  Cove,  in  the  bay  of  Treu- 
reubui^,  o»  Wajgarla  Strait,  andi  others. 

The  eentre  of  Charlea  iBhrnd,  which  lies  opposite  the 
western  coast  of  Spitsbergen,  is  oenupied  by  a  mountain- 
chain  about  30  miles  in  leii|ttb,  riKing  on  the  west  side  ttom 
the  sea.  and  on  the  east  from  a  nasrow  ittrip  of  level  ground 
only  a  few  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  central  part  of  this 
chain  is  perhaps  the  highest  land  near  the  sea.  It  rises 
from  tlHi  water  K  edge  by  a  continual  ascent,  at  an  angle  at 
first  of  about  30°,  and  increasing  to  45°  and  mure,  until  it 
terminates  in  five  distinct  summits,  of  which  the  highest  is 
4500  and  the  lowest  4000  fcet  above  the  sea- level. 

Along  the  north  shores  of  Spitsbergen  and  North-east 
Land  tihe  country  is  neither  so  elevated  nor  are  the 
hills  so  sharp-pointed  as  on  the  vest  coast.  Some  of  the 
smaller  islands  which  occur  along  these  shores,  and  consi- 
derable tracts  of  the  mainland,  are  comparatively  level. 
They  also  contain  much  morb  earth  and  clay,  and  the  vege- 
tation is  rather  more  vigoroual  Along  the  east  coast  of 
North-east  Land  there  is  a  continuous  line  of  glaciers  ex- 
tending to  the  shore.  We  have  very  little  infbrmation  re- 
specting the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Spitsbergen,  as 
well  aa  those  of  New  Friesland  and  Edges  Island. 

Extending  to  within  10°  of  the  pole,  the  climate  of  Sptts- 
oergen  is  intensely  cold.    The  mean  temperature  of  the 
three  warmest  months  on  the  western  coast  does  not  exceed 
34-50°,  and  even  at  that  season  this  part^of  the  island  is  occa- 
sionally 4ub)ect  to  a  cold  of  three,  four,  and  more  degrees 
belsw  the  freesih^point   In  the  northern  parts  the  longest 
day  is  four  months;  but  from  the  22nd  of  October  to  the 
2ind  of  February  the  sun  does  not  rise  above  the  horizon. 
This  long  night  however  is  not  quite  dark,  for  the  sun,  even 
during  its  greatest  south  declination,  approaches  within 
i   134°  of  *•»  horizon,  and  causes  a  faint  twilight  for  about 
I  one-fourth  part  of  every  twenty-four  hours.    If  we  add  to 
I  this  the  aurora  borealis,  which  sometimes  exhibits  a  bril- 
I  liancy  approaching  to  a  blaze  of  Are,  the  stars,  which  shine 
I  with  unusual  brightness,  and  the  moon,  which  in  her  north 
I  declination  appears  for  13  or  14  days  together  without  set- 
»  ting,  we  may  conceive  that  daring  the  long  night  there 
I  is  generally  snffloient  light  t*  onable  a  person  to  go  abroad. 


The  winter  sets  in  at  the  end  of  September,  or  beginnmg  of 
October,  with  winds  from  the  north,  north-north-west,  or 
north-west,  or  with  calms,  hard  frost,  and  snow.  I  n  the  mid* 
die  of  October  the  frost  is  sometimes  very  ia(tense,and  it  ii>- 
creaaea  rapidly  in  November.  But  throughout  the  whole  win- 
ter, when  strong  south  winds  oeour,  they  are  generally  aooou- 
panied  with  mild  weather,  and  sometimeswith  thaw.  Storms 
in  thie  season  ate  so  frequent  that  two-thirds  of  the  weather 
may  be  said  to  be  boisterous.  Tbe  highest  winds  occur 
about  tbe  time  of  the  ecptinoxes,  and  blow  most  frequently 
from  the  south.  A  greet  quantity  of  snow  falls  every  win- 
ter, btu  it  aoeumulates  prinoipally  in  the  sheltered  gleatt 
lying  on  the  level  groNnd  seldom  more  than  Ave  feet  deep. 
Captain  Parry  however  found  that  the  climate  ef  the  northern 
coast  ia  remarkably  temperate  in  summer  for  tbe  latitude^ 
and  very  agreeable,  but  only  so  near  the  lend,  that  of  the 
ad^leent  sea  being  of  a  totally  diflbreni  character,  owing  to 
the  almoat  continual  fogs.  In  May  and  June  tbe  sea  was 
almost  entirely  covered  with  large  fields  or  floes  of  ice,  but 
in  August  it  was  hardly  possible  to  discover  a  single  piece 
of  ice,  so  great  was  tbe  (^nge  which  had  been  proaueed  by 
the  continual  presenoe  of  the  sun. 

The  nncaber  of  species  of  plants  which  have  been  fbimd  in 
Spiizbergen  hardly  exceeds  forty,  but  vegetation  is  very  rapid. 
Most  of  ihe plants  spring  up^  ttower.  and  produoeseed  in  the 
course  of  a  month  or  six  weeks.  They  are  of  a  dw^rf  siae. 
and  the  only  plant  which  partakes  of  the  natiMc  of  a  tree  is 
a  Salig  htrioBaa,  which  grows  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
iachea  The  islands  do  not  produce  vegeiaUes  suitable  or 
suffictent  for  the  nowrishmant  of  a  single  human  being. 

A»  only  a  small  part  of  Spitsbergen  has  been  visited,  we 
know  very  little  of  its  mineral  productions.  In  some  parts 
of  King's  Buy  a  very  beautiful  marble  and  coal  of  good 
quality  are  abundant. 

Tbe  quadruped*  are— polar  foxes,  polar  bears,  and  rein- 
deer. The  adjacent  sea  abounds  in  many  species  of  whales 
and  some  other  large  flsh,  and  for  mere  than  two  centuries 
a  very  advantageous  fiahesy  baa  been  earned  on.  There 
are  also  many  morses  or  walrusses,  and  abundance  of  seals. 
Sea-iovl  are  exoeedtngly  nuroeroua:  some  of  the  rooks 
along  the  western  coast  are  literally  covered  with  them. 

Spitsbergen  was  discovered  in  iSdO,  by  Barents,  Hems- 
kerke,  and  Ryp,  in  their  endeavour  to  ^ect  a  north-east 
passage  to  tbe  Indies.  It  was  named  by  them  Spitsberaen 
(pointed  mountains)  ftom  the numcfous  peaks  observeaon 
the  coast.  In  1607  it  was  visited  by  Henry  Hudson,  and 
four  years  afterwards  the  English'  began  to  resort  to  it  for 
the  whale  fishery.  Some  sailors  were  left  on  these  shores 
by  accident  on  several  occattions,  and  they  passed-  tbe  winter 
there :  in  some  instances  they  died  of  the  seiwvy.  but  in  other 
cases  they  survived  and  returned  home.  In  1743  four 
Rusaians  were  left  there  fbr  six  years,  and  thus  the  fiMt 
was  ascertained  that  human  beings  could  pass  the  win- 
ter in  Spitsbergen  without  ii^ury  to  their  health.  Sines 
that  time  the  Bussianshave  frequently  visited  these  islands^ 
They  proceed  from  Archangel,  Mesen,  Onega,  and  Kola,  in 
vessels  of  60  to  160  tons,  some  of  which  are  intended  ftir 
the  summer  fishing  and- others  for  the  winter.  The  former 
put  to  sea  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  return  in  Septem- 
ber; the  latter  sail  about  a  month  later,  winter  in  some  of' 
the  harbours,  and  return  home  in  August  or  September  of 
tbe  folk>wing  year.  They  also  kill  a  great  number  of 
morses,  polar  bears,  and  foxes,  and  bring  home  many  skins 
of  these  animals. 

(Scoreby's  Aecotmt  of  tka  AreUe  R^omt;  and  Parry's 
Narratioe  qf  an  Attempt  to  reaek  tht  iRirtk  Me  m  BoeUt.'i 

SPIZAETUS,  M.  Vieillotfs  name  for  a  genus  of  Fal- 
comDA,  placed  by  Mr.  Swainson  under  tbe  subfkmily 
Bnteomnee  or  Buzeareti. 

Gmuric  Charaeler. — Form  aqaHine,  with  the  bill  of  a 
buzzard.     Bill-  strong,  high,  curved  fh>m  the  base,  with  a 

Erominent  festoon.  Orbits  and  lores  covered  with  down  and 
airs.  Wings  short.    Tarsi  moderate,  feathered.    Inner  tu«>, 
without  the  claw,  shorter  than  the  outer.  Rasorial.    (Sw.) 
Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  arranges  the  genus  under  the  subfamily 
AquiHiue  or  Eaglet. 

SPIZBLLA,  the  name  given  by  the  Prince  of  Canino 
to  a  genu!)of  PringiUino!  or  Plnehet. 

SPLACHNUM,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  cryptogtimic 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  family  of  Mosses.  The  word 
is  adopted  flrom  Dioscorides,  who  used  both  a-K\axvov  and 
dpvov  to  designate  the  families  of  lichens  and  mosses.  It  is 
known  by  its  terminul  flruit-stalk ;  single  peristome  with  8 
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(touble  teeth ;  capiule  with  an  evident  apophysis,  and  rnitri- 
form,  glabrous,  furrowless  calyptra.  They  are  generally  an- 
nual plants,  and  remarkable  amongst  their  tribe  for  their  size 
and  beauty  as  well  as  singularity.  Seven  of  the  species  are 
British.  The  most  common  in  England  is  the  Splachnum 
ampuUaceum,  purple  gland-moss,  whioh  is  found  growing 
chiefly  on  rotten  cow-dung.  The  receptacles  are  obtuse, 
inversely  conical,  of  a  greenish-purple  colour,  and  three 
times  as  thick  as  the  capsule. 

S.  ipheerieum,  green  globular  gland-moss,  has  a  green 
globular  receptacle,  with  ovato-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire 
leaves,  and  a  capillary  fruit-stalk.  It  is  a  native  of  alpine 
situations  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Scotland,  and  is  gene- 
rally found  on  cow-dung.  It  occurs  in  green  tufts,  and  has 
elegant  slender  wavy  tawny  Aruit-stalks  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  or  ibur  inches  high. 

S.  rtiftrufn,  red  umbrella  gland-moss,  has  an  orbionlar 
convex  rod  receptacle,  with  partially  toothed  leaves.  The 
fruit-stalks  are  six  inches  in  length ;  the  receptacle  is  very 
conspicuous,  being  half  an  inch  wide,  and  having  the  form 
of  an  inverted  cup,  which  is  of  a  rich  crimson  colour  and 
finely  reticulated,  making  this  moss  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  beautiful  in  the  family.  It  is  a  native  of  Norway, 
Finland,  Russia,  and  Siberia. 

SPLEEN  (SvXqv.  iMti,  Splen).  There  are  few  parts  of 
the  human  body  on  which  more  has  been  written  than  on  the 
spleen,  and  none  where  the  result  has  been  more  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  purpose  which  it  serves  in  the  animal  economy  still 
remains  entirely  unknown ;  and  the  physiological  part  of 
this  article  must  consist  of  a  mere  historical  recapitulation 
of  the  various  theories  respecting  its  ftinctions,  which  have 
successively  been  for  a  time  adopted,  and  have  then  fallen 
mto  oblivion. 

The  spleen  is  an  organ  which  is  not  found  in  any  tribe 
oelow  the  class  of  fishes.  Some  animals  have  two,  and  this 
Dumber  has  not  uniVegueiitly  been  found  in  man ;  for,  as 
Hatler  says  (Elenu  Phytiol.,  t  vi.,  p.  388),  everything  con- 
nected with  this  organ  is  uncertain  and  variable.  Its  form 
is  generally  somewhat  oval,  being  smooth  and  convex  on 
the  extoior,  where  it  is  in  apposition  with  the  diaphragm, 
and  irregularly  concave  on  the  opposite  side,  which  is  une- 
qually divided  into  two  parts  by  a  transverse  slit  for  the 
transmission  of  its  vessels.  (Quain,  Btem.  of  Anat.)  It 
is  for  the  most  part  placed  in  the  left  hypochondriac 
region,  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  stomach,  and  be- 
neath the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  (Quain.)  It  varies  so  much 
in  sice,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  are  its  nor- 
mal proportions.  (Bichat,  Anai.  Dticr.)  It  is  much  enlarged 
oy  disease,  as  will  be  hereafter  noticed ;  but  in  health,  tak- 
.  ing  a  general  average,  its  greatest  diameter  may  be  said  to 
measure  about  four  inches,  its  breadth  three,  and  its  thick- 
ness from  two  to  two  and  a  half;  its  usual  average  weight 
is  from  eight  to  ten  ounces.  It  is  of  a  slight  spongy  consist- 
ence (ipatat  Kcd  airoffotii^{,  Hippocr.  De  Morh.  Mulier  , 
lib.  i.,  torn,  ii.,  p.  683,  ed.  Kuhn),'and  is  at  all  times  easily 
torn ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  found,  soon  after  death,  so 
soft  as  to  be  readily  broken  by  a  slight  pressure,  when  it 
appears  a  grumous,  dark,  confused  mass.  Its  colour  is 
deeply  red,  with  a  tinge  of  blue,  particularly  round  its  mar- 
gin. It  has  a  peritoneeal  investment  prolonged  to  it  from 
the  stomach,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  vessels,  it  is  connected 
with  that  organ ;  but  it  has  also  a  smooth  and  fibrous  tunic 
proper  to  itself,  which  is  so  firmly  adherent  to  the  serous 
investment  above  mentioned,  that  they  cannot  be  separated 
except  at  its  concave  surface.  (Quain.)  No  organ  receives  a 
greater  number  of  blood-vessels  in  proportion  to  its  size  than 
the  spleen ;  a  fact  noticed  by  all  anatomists,  and  the  more  so 
became  it  secretes  no  fluid  of  any  sort,  at  least  none  that 
has  hitherto  been  discovered.  (Bichat.)  Almost  all  the  blood 
that  it  receives  is  derived  from  the  splenic  artery  (Haller, 
p.  400,  401):  this  is  the  largest  branch  of  the  cceliac  axis, 
and  near  the  spleen  divides  into  several  branches,  some  of 
which  enter  the  fissure  in  that  organ,  and  are  distributed  to 
its  substance.  These  are  called  the  rami  iplenici ;  they 
are  five  or  six  in  number,  and  vary  in  length  and  size. 
(Quain.)  They  are  the  proper  terminal  branches  of  the 
artery,  and  by  infinite  ramifications  form  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spleen  a  capillary  system,  which  probably 
anastomoses  in  a  direct  manner  with  the  capillaries  of  the 
veins  (Bichat),  as  is  proved  by  the  facihty  with  which  in- 
jections pass  from  one  to  the  other.  The  tplenic  vein  is  a 
vessel  of  very  considerable  size  compared  with  the  bulk  of 
the  organ;  and  it  returns  the  blood  not  only  from  the  spleen. 


but  alto  from  the  pancreas,  duodenum,  the  greater  pari  et 
the  stomach  and  omentum,  tlie  left  colon,  and  part  of  tb* 
rectum.  It  commences  by  five  or  sic  branches,  which  issue 
separately  from  the  fissure  of  the  spleen,  but  soon  join  to 
form  a  single  vessel.  Its  direction  is  then  transverse  from 
left  to  right,  embedded  in  the  substance  of  the  pancreas,  in 
company  with  the  splenic  artery,  beneath  which  it  ii 
placed.  On  reaching  the  fipont  of  the  spine  it  joins  the 
euperior  metenteric  vein  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  from 
the  conflux  of  which  proceeds  the  venaporUe.  (Quain.) 
The  nerves  of  the  spleen  accompany  the  splenic  artery, 
and  are  derived  ttaia  the  toiarplexut,  forming  an  interUoe- 
ment  called  the  tplenic  pletnu,  previous  to  their  entrance 
into  it.  (Ibid.)  They  are  small  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  organ ;  and  accordingly  the  spleen  has  very  little  senn- 
tion,  a  het  which  was  noticed  as  early  as  the  tioae  of  Are- 
t»us.  (See  De  Caui.  et  Sign.  Diuttim.  Morb.,  lib.  i.,  cap. 
14,  p.  Ill,  ed.  Kuhn  ;  Hailer.)  Its  lymphatic  vessels  are 
very  numerous  ;  but  as  no  appreciable  product  is  elaborated 
by  this  apparatus,  it  has  no  excretory  oucL  (Quain.)  The 
fibrous  or  proper  coat  of  the  spleen  sends  into  its  interior  a 
multitude  of  cellular  bands  and  fibres,  which  form  by  their 
intersections  cells  of  various  forms  and  lizes,  and  support 
the  soft,  pulpy,  red  tissue  of  the  organ.  In  the  red 
substance  there  are  in  many  animals  contained  whitish 
round  corpuscules,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  were  first 
discovered  by  Malpighi,  and  of  which  the  existence  in  the 
human  spleen  has  been  at  one  time  admitted  and  at  another 
denied.  The  corpuscules  of  the  human  spleen  are  described 
by  Dupuytren  and  Asaolant  as  greyish  bodies,  devoid  of  in- 
ternal cavity,  and  measuring  one-fifth  of  a  line  to  one 
French  line  in  diameter,  and  so  soft  as  to  take  a  liquid  form 
when  raised  on  the  knife.  Meckel  describes  them  as  round- 
ish whitish  bodies,  one-sixth  of  a  line  to  one  line  in  dia- 
meter, most  probably  hollow,  and  at  all  events  very  soft  and 
very  vascular.  In  the  human  spleen  the  Malpighian  cor- 
puscules are  distinguished  with  great  difliculty.  Miiller 
mentions  {Blem.  of  fkt/tial.,  by  Baly,  vuL  i.,  p.  618)  having 
seen  them  in  a  spleen  which  had  been  macerated.  Thev 
were  very  firm,  and  much  smaller  thnn  the  greyish  soft 
points  sometimes  seen  in  cut  surfiices  of  the  spleen,  which 
nave  been  described  under  the  name  of  MalpigUan  corput- 
culet,  but  which  are  in  reality  very  different  from  them. 

FHiysiology.—Ot  the  functions  of  the  spleen,  as  was 
before  remarked,  we  still  remain  in  perfect  ignorance.  The 
most  antient  opinion  concerning  its  use  in  the  animal  eco- 
nomy is  that  which  is  found  m  the  writings  attributed  to 
Hippocrates,  and  is  connected  with  the  famous  doctrine  of 
the  four  humours.  '  The  heart,'  says  the  author  of  the 
fourth  book  DeMorb.  (tom.  ii.,  p.  325,  ed.  Kuhn),  '  is  the 
source  of  the  blood  (al/ia),  the  head  of  the   phlegm  or 

ftituita  (^y/ia),  the  spleen  of  the  water  (Mwp),  and  the 
iver  of  the  bile  (xok^)'.  This  water  was  attracted  by  the 
spleen  from  the  fluids  received  into  the  stomach  (ibi/L, 
p.  333 ;  De  Morb.  Mul.,  lib.  i,  tom.  ii.,  p.  683),  and  thus 
the  whole  of  this  theory  bore  a  strikini^  resemblance  U  one 
of  those  that  have  been  proposed  in  quite  modem  times.  In 
another  part  of  the  Hip|x>rratic  collection  {De  Loe.  in  Hool, 
tom.  ii.,  p.  130),  it  is  said  that '  those  persons  whose  spleen 
is  large  have  (heir  body  meagre'  (Conf.  Qal.,  De  Natur.  Pk- 
cult.,  lib.  iL,  cap.  9,  tom.  iL^pp.  132,  133),  an  idea  whirh  i$ 
found  also  in  Plato  (.Timeeut,  cap.  47,  ed.  Stallb.).  and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  comparison  of  Trajan, 
who  said  that  the  imperial  treasury  was  like  the  spleen, 
because  when  that  was  rich  the  people  were  impoverished. 
(Aurel.  Vict.  Epit.,  cap.  42,  sec.  21.)  Aristotle  (De  Bart. 
Anim.,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  7,  p.  86),  calls  the  spleen  a  spuriooi 
(v6eov)  liver,  to  which  it  is  a  sort  of  equipoise  (avri^vTor, 
ibid.,  cap.  4,  p.  76),  says  that  it  is  not  an  organ  necessary 
for  all  animals  {ibid.),  and  that  it  assists  the  liver  in  per- 
forming the  functions  of  digestion  {ibid.,  p.  87,  ed.  Tauchn.) 
In  another  obscure  passage  (ibid.,  p.  88),  he  says  that '  the 
spleen  attracts  from  the  stomach  (jmXia)  the  superfluoiu 
and  excrementitious  humours  {UiiiiSat  rdc  wtputais),  and 
concocts  them,'  by  which  he  is  supposed  by  Casp.  Hefinann 
(D«  Liene,  cap.  5)  to  mean  the  chyle.  It  is  surprising  tfast 
so  eminent  an  anatomist  as  Erasistratus,  while  confessing 
that  nature  does  nothing  without  a  reason  (Gal.,  De  Uu 
Part.,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  15,  tom.  iii.,  p.  315;  id..  Comment,  in 
Hippocr.  '  De  Alim.,'  sec.  14,  tom.  xv.,  p.  308).  should 
nevertheless  consider  the  spleen  to  be  a  useless  organ  (Gsl, 
ibid.;  id.,  De  Atra  Bile,  cap.  7,  torn,  v.,  p.  131 ;  id,  Di 
Natur.  Faadt.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  4,  9,  tom.  ii.,  pp.9],  13l,aq.]k 
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Ml  opinion  adopted  »Im  by  RuAu  Bpheiiut  (,D«  AppeUat. 
I^trt.  Corp.  Hum.,  p.  S9,  ed.  Clinch),  and  apparently  by 
Pliny,  who  says  {Hilt.  Nat,  lib.  xi.,  cap.  80),  that  runners 
uaed  to  hare  their  spleen  removed  in  order  to  increase  their 
apeed.  The  foUowers  of  Erasistratus  dissented  from  this 
opinion  of  their  master,  and  said  that  the  spleen  fint  pre- 
pared the  chyle  (xv^v)  for  the  liver  afterwards  to  turn  into 
blood.  (GaU  De  Atra  Bile,  loco  cit.)  The  opinion  of 
G^len.  which  had  more  supporters  than  any  of  the  others, 
was,  that  the  humour  called  black  bile  (xoX4  fiiXatva)  is 
secreted  by  the  spleen,  in  the  same  way  as  the  yeUow  bile 
(xoXi)  %avGii)  is  secreted  by  the  liver  (  De  Loc.  Affeet.,  lib. 
vi.,  cap.  1,  tom.  viiii.,  p.  377,  378;  Comment,  in  Hippoer. 
•  Da  Humor.,'  lib.  iii,  sec.  4,  tom.  xvl.,  p.  367 ;  De  Atra  Bile 
paasim,  tom.  v.,  p.  104,  sq. ;  et  alibi);  and  it  was  flrom 
the  supposed  accumulation  of  this  humour  that  persons 
afflicted  with  melancholy  were  believed  to  suffer.  Aretaeus 
'De  Caug.  et  Sign.  Diutum.  Morb.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  19,  p.  114, 
ed.  Kuhn)  says  that  the  spleen  is  nourished  by  black 
blood,  of  which  it  is  the  receptacle  'kfiayftov),  and  that 
when  it  is  diseased  this  fluid  is  not  elaborated  by  it,  but  is 
taken  into  the  general  circulation.  Serenus  Samonicns 
{De  Medic,  v.,  430,  sq.)  seems  to  consider  the  spleen  as  the 
organ  of  mirth,  and  that  after  its  removal  a  person  never 
laughed.  (Oonf.  Pers.,  Sat.  I,  r.  12;  Lactant.,  Dio.Irutit., 
lib.  vi.,  cap.  15 ;  id,  De  Qpt^.  Dei,  c.  14) : 

*  Splen  tumidiis  nocet,  et  rwiin  UmeD  iddit  inaptum, 
iJt  mihi  Saniuii  Tldaatur  proxiniiu  herbU, 
Irrtta  qiui  miiflria  pcnnfaoflnt  gandU  IkUs. 
Didtar  «xMeuii  hellM  aiifvm  oftehiaaoa, 
Parpeuioqufl  saro  f^onum  pnaatai* 


The  same  idea  is  found  also  in  Pliny  (HtX.  Nat.,  lib.  ii., 
cap.  80),  who  however  does  not  state  it  on  his  own  authority, 
and  seems  hardly  to  believe  it  It  seems  at  first  sight 
strange  that  as  the  organ  was  considered  to  be  the  seat  of 
mirth  and  laughter,  the  words  tplem,  spleenful,  tplenetie, 
&c.  should  be  commonly  used  in  the  present  day  to  signify 
exactly  the  contrary  state  of  mind.  It  has  probably  arisen, 
1st,  from  the  spleen  having  been  supposed  to  secrete  the 
black  bile,  fjikaum  x>^4f  whence  the  word  melancholy  is 
derived ;  and,  2nd,  from  its  having  been  considerec*  Za  7^' 
of  the  causes  of  melancholy  when  he  '  doth  not  hit  duty  In 
puivinj^  the  liver  as  he  ouf^ht,  being  too  great  or  too  Ime, 
in  drawing  too  much  blood  sometimes  to  it,  and  ndtCKpsU- 
ing  it.'  (See  Burton's  Anat.  of  Melaneh.,  part  1,  sea  8, 
mem.  5,  aec.  4,  and  elsewhere.)  Oribasiua  foUowH  Galaa,^ 
doctrine  (Collect.  Medic  lib.  xxiv.,  cap.  26,  p.  540,  a<L  H. 
Steph.),  as  does  also  Alexander  Trallianus  (De  A'^  Mod, 
lib.  viii.,  cap.  12,  p.  268,  ed.  H.  Steph.),  Paulus  ^IgiiMta 
(D«  Re  Med.,  lib.  iiL,  cap.  49),  Joannes  ActuiabiB  (2te 
Urin.  Differ.,  cap.  4,  p.  34,  ed.  H.  Steph.),  and  Haly  Al^ae 
(Lib,  Reg.  Thior,,  lib.  iii.,  cap.  29).  Theopbilus  iTMsm- 
tharius  (Z>a  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  12)  KOd  Mal»- 
tius  (De  Nat.  Horn,  cap.  20)  also  agree  with  QalJn  <M&- 

._  cerning  the  functions  of  the  spleen,  and  add,  tliatttgiyas 
tone  to  the  stomach,  excites  its  appetite  for  food,  €kad  awBlB 
the  digestion.  Theopbilus  also  mentions  the  warmth  vU*^ 
it  imparts  to  the  stomach  (ibid.,  c.  4).  Accordiog  to  Ayl- 
cenna,  the  spleen  assists  the  stomach  in  the  pmnoe  of  di- 
gestion, by  the  warmth  which  it  imparts,  and  wbithftdaclne 
not  from  its  own  substanoe,  but  from  the  numanms  rotnc 
and  arteries  that  it  contains.  (Canon.,  lib.  i.,  feiu  Ij  torn,  ij 
p.  28,  ed.  Venet,  1564.)  Hofman  mentions  tlaat  eaan  «f 
the  other  Arabic  writers  considered  the  offioe  of  tiie  Bpleein 
to  be  to  cool  and  refresh  the  heart.  In  otlnW  ammt 
writers  (as,  for  example,  St.  Ambrose,  Hexamit^  lib.  vi., 
aec.  71),  we  iind  a  slight  modification  of  Oaleo'ta  afioigD, 
viz.,  that  the  spleen  is  plaoed  near  the  liver  in  oidsr  todnw 
away  the  useless  part  of  the  aliment,  and  so,  aflm  ratafatlog 

I  that  which  is  necessary  for  its  own  support,  tatuefer  tlio 
purified  and  subtle  remainder  through  the  lr;«r  to  the 
blood.    (Compare  Tbeodoret,  De  Provid„  lib.  iii^  tom.  It., 

*  o.  .M7,  ed.  Schulua.) 

^  Various  other  more  modern  hypotheses  on  this  subject 
'  are  enumerated  by  Halter  (Elem.  Phytiol.,  loco  cit.),  as,  for 
'  example,  that  it  seeretes  a  fluid  which  enters  the  stomach, 
'  or  which  is  absorbed  by  the  nerves,  or  which  lubricates  the 
^  joints,  or  which  is  an  inferior  sort  of  chyle.  Of  all  these 
theories   hoinver,   and  of  many  others  that   might    be 

*  mentioned,  part  are  entirely  destitute  of  anything  like 
proof,  and  others  are  contradicted  by  experiments,  which, 

f     if  they  have  not  assisted  in  determining  what  is  the  office  of 

this  organ,  have  at  least  decisively  proved  that  most  of  the 

'•■'     uses  hitbeito  assigned  to  it  are  wholly  fauciful  and  ima- 


ginary. Wnier,  one  of  the  latest  and  aUsat  writon  «■ 
physiology,  confesses  (Blem.  qfFhj/riol.,hj'Ba,\y,  1840) that 
we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  office  of  the  spleen.  '  We 
merely  know,'  says  he,  '  that  its  importance  in  the  economy 
is  not  great,  as  the  experiments  of  numerous  observers 
have  shown  that  it  may  be  extirpated  without  any  remark- 
able ill  consequence.'  Dupuytren  observed  increased  vora- 
city in  dogs  after  the  operation.  Mayer  (Med.  Chirurg. 
Zeit.,  1815,  3  bd.,  189)  states  that  the  lymphatic  glands 
become  enlarged,  but  this  b  certainly  not  a  constant  effect. 
It  has  been  said  by  others  that  the  secretion  of  urine  be- 
comes more  abundant,  but  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  {Ver- 
euehe  uber  die  Wef^e,  &c.,  p.  105;  Reeherdies  tor  FAb- 
torption,  transl.  by  Heller)  deny  that  such  is  always  the 
case.  Mead  and  Mayer  had  noticed  signs  of  imperfect  di- 
gestion after  the  removal  of  the  spleei<;  and  some  writers 
have  stated  that  the  bile  becomes  very  bitter  and  darkf 
coloured,  both  of  which  the  Heidelberg  professors  likewise 
deny  to  be  constant  phenomena.  '  The  refutation  of  the 
hypotheses  proposed  to  explain  the  use  of  the  spleen'  (con- 
tinues Muller)  '  will  not  occupy  us  long ;  for  they  either 
rest  on  wholly  incorrect  premises,  or  they  are  such  as  can 
neither  be  proved  nor  disproved.  All  the  theories  which 
regard  the  spleen  as  essentially  connected  in  its  function 
with  the  liver  can  be  shown  to  be  fallacious.  DSllinger 
supposes  the  spleen  to  be  formed  merely  Ihr  the  srite  of 
symmetry,  to  be  the  fellow  of  the  liver — the  rudimentary 
liver,  as  it  were,  of  the  left  side'  (an  opinion  formerly  held 
by  Aristotle,  as  has  been  noticed) ;  *  but,'  says  MGIIer, '  the 
liver  is  originally  symmetrical,  and  the  spleen  is  also  de- 
veloped iu  the  middle  line.  No  greater  value  can  be  ac- 
corded to  the  circumstance  that  the  splenic  veins  join  the 
venaportM,  and  to  the  hypothesis,  thence  deduced,  that 
the  spleen  prepares  the  blood  for  the  secretion  of  the  bile; 
for  in  this  respect  it  does  not  differ  from  all  the  chylopoettc 
viscera,  nor  even  from  the  inferior  extremities  in  the  lower 
vertebrata,  and  the  generative  organs  and  air-bladder  of 
fishes.'  (Froriep's  Not.,  «1S.) 

Some  physiotc^ts  imagine,  without  any  reason,  that  the 
spleen  may  exert  a  deoxidising  influence  on  the  blood ;  others 
aaain  believe  that  it  fiivours  the  secretion  of  the  gastric 
M»a,  beeauie,  they  say,  it  receives  less  blood  at  the  time 
Tbetthe  stomach  is  full,  which  is  at  least  doubtful;  while 
otkars,  as  lieutand  and  Moreschi,  regard  it  as  a  reservoir 
of  hlood  for  the  stomach,  supposing  that  the  stomach,  when 
distended  with  food,  may  attract  more  hlood  to  itself,  or 
my  ptess  on  the  splenic  artery  so  as  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  blood  sent  at  that  time  to  the  spleen.  Dobson's 
fffpothesis  (London  Med.  i%y«.  Journal,  Oct.,  1820)  is  very 
BUailar :  he  states  that  he  has  found  the  spleen  to  have  its 
ingLximum  volume  at  the  time  when  the  process  of  chymifi- 
cetion  is  at  an  end,  vie.,  five  hours  after  food  is  taken ;  and 
to  be  small  and  contain  little  blood  seven  hours  later,  no  food 
luving  been  taken  in  the  interval:  hence  he  inferred  that 
tiie  spleen  is  the  receptacle  for  the  increased  quantity  of 
Hood  which  the  system  acquires  from  the  food,  and  which 
cannot,  without  danger,  be  admitted  into  the  blood-vessels 
fjenerally,  and  that  it  regains  its  previous  dimensions  after 
the  volume  of  the  circulating  fluid  has  been  reduced  by  se- 
i]retion.  *  The  premises  of  this  theory,'  says  Miiller,  '  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  sufiiciently  proved.  Dobson  repeated 
Ifagendie's  experiment  of  injecting  fluids  into  the  veins  of 
tn  animal,  and,  he  says,  with  the  same  result  with  regard 
to  the  spleen,  vis.  the  increase  of  its  sise.  The  assertion  of 
Defermon  (Noue.  Biblioth.  Mid.,  Mars,  1824;  Froriep's 
Not.,  148)  that  the  spleen  undergoes  changes  of  volume 
when  certain  substances  are  taken  into  the  system  (e.g.  that 
it  becomes  smaller  under  the  influence  of  strychnine,  cam- 
phor, and  muriate  of  morphia),  appears  to  me  likewise  to 
require  confirmation.'  Sir  Everard  Home  (Philoi.  Trant., 
1808,  p.  45,  &c.  and  p.  133,  &c.)  revived  the  old  theory  of 
Hippocrates,  and  made  the  spleen  to  receive  a  great  portion 
of  our  drink  firom  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  so 
that  the  fluids  passed  through  some  short  passage,  hitherto 
unknown,  from  the  stomach  to  the  spleen,  and  thence  into 
the  mass  of  the  blood.  (Blumenb.,  Phytiol.)  He  supposed 
that  the  spleen  served  as  a  reser\'oir  or  receptacle  for  any 
fluid  that  is  received  into  the  stomach,  more  than  what  is 
sufficient  Ibr  the  purposes  of  digestion ;  that  this  excess  of 
fluid  is  not  carried  off  by  the  intestines,  but  is  transmitted 
directly  to  the  spleon  by  the  communicating  vessels,  and  is 
lodged  there  until  it  is  gradually  removed,  partly  by  the- 
veins  and  partly  by  the  absorbents.  He  illustrated  faia 
opinion  by  numerous  experiments  upon  living  animals,  i» 
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which  coloured  iafinionft  were  ii^Mted  into  the  stonwcbr 
and  were  aftstwaids  discovered  in  the  spleen,  while  it  ap* 
peaied  that  they  had  not  Mssed  through  the  absorbents  of 
the  stomach.  (Bostock,  Phif*iol.y  This  ides  however  be 
subsequently  abandoned.  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  represent 
the  structure  of  tlie  spleen  as  esseotially  reseubling  that  tA 
the  lymphatic  glands,  and  rejjard  it  as  an  organ  which  is 
mwcely  an  appendage  to  the  absorbent  system.  Tbey  be- 
lieve thfU  its  specific  function  is  to  secrete  rrom  the  blood  a 
reddish  fluid  that  has  the  property  of  coagutatinibis  carried 
to  the  thoracic  duct,  ana,  being  there  united  with  the 
chyle,  clttngM  it  into  blood.  '  The  facts  elucidated  by  the 
experiments  of  these  physiologists,'  says  Mr.  Cooper  (CSood's 
Study  of  Med.,  vol.  L ), '  are  of  great  value ;  but  it  muat  be 
confessed  that  their  hypothesis  relative  te  the  splae*  being 
an  essential  organ  of  sanguilcation,  is  serioualy  shaken  by 
the  facts  that  a  vast  differsnoe  really  exists  between  th« 
structure  of  the  spleen  and  that  of  an  absorbent  gland ;  that 
the  chyle  does  not  invariably  exhibit  a  reddish  hue ;  aitd 
that  the  absence  or  removal  of  the  spleea  may  happen,  not 
only  without  falsi  effects,  but  even  without  much  subsequent 
disturbance  of  the  animal  economy.'  Mr.  Hewson  {.Expe- 
rimental Inquiries,  chap,  ii.,  p.  45,  &c.,  9ft,  &c.)  supposed 
that  it  was  the  office  of  the  spleea,  as  well  as  of  the  lym- 
phatic glands  and  thymus  body,  to  secrete  from  arterial 
blood  a  fluid,  which,  mixed  with  lymph,  should  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  red  blood  particles.  'This  however.'  says 
Miiller, '  cannot  be  tcue ;  fur  the  red  particles  are  formed 
equally  well  after  the  arxtirpatioa  of  the  spleen.  The  red- 
dish colour  of  ilie  Ivmph  of  this  organ,  observed  by  Hewson, 
Tiedemann,  aad  Fulimann,  is  not  constant.  Mayer  has 
asserted  that  the  spleen  is  repixtduced  afier  extirpation.  He 
saj's  that  after  the  lapse  of  i>ome  years  be  has  found  in  ru- 
nmating  aairoals,  in  ibe  place  of  the  spleen,  which  bad  been 
removed,  a  body  of  the  size  of  a  lymphatio  gland  Thia  would 
be  an  ia',eresling  bet  if  it  could  be  satitfaciorily  proved,wbicb 
however  is  seafcely  poSf>ible,  as  BBiioals  often  have  sornll  ac- 
cessory spleens  {tplenicuK),  and  besides  in  Ibe  operarion  of 
extirpation  a  small  portion  of  the  organ  might  be  left  be- 
hind in  the  body.  The  pceeence  or  aUsenoe  af  the  bunahes 
of  white  eorpuscules,  above  described,  miKht  aid  in  detec- 
mining  whether  any  substance  were  really  spleen  er  .tM. 
The  blood  of  the  s{Aenic  vein,  aeoording  to  Ttetleasaim  Mii' 
Gmelin,  does  not  differ  firom  other  venoua  blood  ;  tbejt  «av 
it  coaiiulate  like  the  blood  of  other  organs.  Tlte  elder  phjt- 
siologists  however,  and  more  recently  Authicnretb  (M^ 
tioltiie,  ii.  77),  maintain  that  the  blood  has  peculiar  ch»- 
raeters.  Schults  (Rust's  Magaeine.  1836,  33 7>  als»  found 
the  blood  of  the  vena  portae  of  a  darker  tint  than  any  othar 
venous  blood,  and  the  dark  colopr  was  most  evident  in  aai- 
roals which  vece  fasting.  Neither  neutral  salts  nee  th« 
action  of  the  air  bad  the  effect  of  rendering  it  of  »  btighur 
red  colour;  rta  eoagulum  was  lesafirm  than  tliat  of  othur 
blood,  aud  it  oontained  lesa  fibrin  and  albament  but  moit 
ftuty  matter.'  Miiller's  own  idea  of  the  ibnctioa  of  tka 
spleen  is  as  follows:— '  It  probably  consists,'  says  he,  'inthi} 
piiaduction  af  some  change  of  unknown  nature  in  the  blood 
«hieh  circulalea  through  its  tissaci,  and  in  thus  contnbntiBg 
»  the  process  of  sanguiflcation ;  or  in  the  secretion,  ef  a 
lymph  of  peculiar  nature,  which,  being  mixed  with  theaeib- 
tents  of  the  lymphatic  and  laoteal system  coming  fremi  ethct 
parts,  tends  to  perfect  the  formation  of  the  chyle.  Theiic 
are  n«  other  ways  than  the  lymphatic*  and  veins  by  wluch 
any  animal  matter,  modifled  by  the  action  of  the  spleen^  can 
be  eenveyed  away  from  it.  Tiedemann  believes  that  the 
lymphatics  perform  this  office,  but  whether  he  is  correct  or 
not  is  quite  uncertain,  and  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
the  animal  matter  is  supposed  to  undergo  in  the  spleen  ia still 
less  known.'  Perhaps  the  most  plausible  opinion  on  this 
'  subject  is  that  the  spleen  u  a  sort  of  safety-valve  to  \ke 
vascular  system,  calculated  to  receive  a  large  quantity  ef 
blood  at  a  moment  when  over-distention  woald  cause  disease 
or  death,  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  or  even  of  the  bmrt 
itself.  This  might  happen,  either  when  the  cutaneous  circu- 
lation ia  repressed  by  extreme  cold  applied  to  the  Bur6ice,or 
during  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  or  remittent  fevers ; 
also  in  the  case  of  running,  nard  riding,  violent  laughing, 
or  any  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  mind.  The  cellular 
structure  of  the  spleen,  and  the  large  sixe  of  the  artery 
which  applies  it  with  blood,  correspond  perfectly  with  this 
hypothetical  view  of  its  function.  From  these  observations 
may  be  deduced  a  ready  explanation  of  the  two  principal 
&ets  in  the  pathology  of  splenic  diseasea:  1st, Their  connec- 
tion with  intermittent  fevers,  and  dependence  upon  moloiia ; 


and  2nd«  The  liability  ef  fhe  oirGukting  system  to  baBmo^ 
rhage  dtuing  the  presence  of  splenic  disease.  These  cir- 
cumstances have  been  long  known,  and  the  explanation  oi 
them  which  ^lysiology  suggests  appears  both  aimple  and 
satisfactory.  (GregOTy,  Theory  ana  Pruetice  qf  Madicine.) 
Bttkologj^  ^— The  opinions  of  the  antients  respecting 
the  diseases  of  the  spleen,  and  the  curative  meana  to  be  em- 
ployed,  are  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  notes  to 
his  'Translation  of  Paulus  wSgineta'  (book  iii.,  chap.  49). 
Hippocrates  describes  several  diseases  of  the  spleen  in  his 
work  D«  LUtmi*  Afictioniitu  (tom.  ii.,  p.  48^  sq.X  He 
states  that  in  scirrhus  the  spleen  ■  s«>metimes  larger  and 
sometimes  smaller  than  natural.  It  is  an  affection  which  con- 
tinues long,  but  ianot  fatal.  Sum->times,  he  says,  it  terminates 
in  dropsy,  and  sometimes  in  suppuration,  when  he  approves 
of  burning  the  side.  He  also  recommends  diuretics  and  purg- 
ing with  hellebore.  Aretseue  remarks  (2>«  Caue.  el  Sign. 
Dxuturn.  Morb.y  lib.  i.,  cap.  14,  p.  UO,  aq. ;  id.,  De  Curat. 
Mnrb.  Diutmrm,  lib.  i.,  cap.  14,  p.  328)  oorrecily  that  the 
spleen  is  very  subject  to  scirrhus,  but  little  w)  to  suppura- 
tion. Scirrbus,  be  says,  is  removed  with  d^culty.  (Com- 
pare Leo,  ConeptcL  Medic.,  lib.  v.,  cap.  22,  ap.  Ermerins, 
Anecd.  Med.  Gr.,  Lugd.  Bat.^  1840.)  For  scirrhous  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  Celsus  recommends  {De  Medic, 
lib.  iv,,  cap,  9,  p.  198,  ed.  Argent.)  unctioUk  friction,  and 
suduriflcs.  He  directs  to  avoid  all  sweet  thin^,  milk,  and 
cheese.  He  approves  of  pickled  and  salted  things,  acids,  the 
vinegar  of  squills,  a  deeoetion  of  wormwood,  and  water  in 
which  a  red-hot  iron  bos  been  extinguished.  Emollient 
ointments  are  to  bea^lied  externally.  Cceliue  Aurelianut 
says  (De  Murb.  Citron  ,  lib.  iii ,  cap.  4,  p.  453,  ed.  Amman.) 
that  some  had  directed,  to  cut  out  the  spleen  when  it  is 
much  diseased  ;  but  he  held  the  proposal  as  mere  \tords  ol 
course,  and  believes  that  the  operation  had  never  been  per- 
ibrnied.  Octaviue  Horatianus  recommends  iSer.  Medic.. 
lib.  ii.,cap.  3S,ed.  BasilJ  as  gaaaral  remedies  for  ccmplamts 
oftbe  spleen,  bleeding,  purging,  and  fomentations  with  wool 
soaked  in  e()ual  parts  of  oil  and  vinegiar.  When  it  becomes 
indurated,  he  approves  of  vinegar  of  squills,  friction,  gesta- 
tion, diiapaeest  saU-batha,  Sic  Most  of  the  remedies  rerom- 
msoHtx)  by  Paulus  .£gineta  are  token  from  Galen,  who 
UmmU  n  lly  and  scientifically  of  diseases  of  the  spleen.  He 
bMbi,  ail  a  general  principle  of  treatment,  that  the  proper 
iwadininea  in>cBEes  of  indurated  bpleen  are  such  as  are  of  an 
iariiWe  tnd  attenuant  nature.  He  thereiere  approves  of 
tbtaixtiiis  of  bitter  with  austere  things  (D«  Meth.  Med., 
lih.  ziii,,cap.  U  aq..  tom.  *.,  p.  916,  sq.^  Alexander  Tralli- 
unwlbilias  tl)e  He  Med.,  lib.  viii.,  cap.  10,  sq.,  p.  472,  sq, 
ed.BeeJL)  stieng  purging  at  the  beginning  of  an  inflamma- 
tieB  eitlwr  of  idie  liver  or  spleen.  The  Arabians  treat  of 
thaM  aftetione  similerly  to  the  Greeks.  Haly  Abbas  re- 
mark* (Lib.  Seg.  Theor.,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  32  ;  Prict.,  lib.  vii., 
aap>  M.)  tbat  the  spleen  can  bear  much  stronger  medicines 
thu  tteLver,  and  recommends  in  the  iadoleiit  diseases  of 
it  vaiion  liitter  and  very  acid  medicines.  In  inflammatioD 
h*  Wiy  ptopuly  bleeds.  These  are  iiis  general  principles 
at  tMatBMnik  the  details  «t  which  he  exflains  at  great 
leagth.  iivieeMMi  ( CtmoH,  lib,  iii.,  fen.  1  i,  tract  I ,  sq,)  and 
AUahanmne  (.Pruet.,  traet  19,  ed.  Aug.  Vindel.)  treat  of 
tliiM  diMMeamote  minutely  than  any  other  of  tfa«  antieot 
•ntheiitiai,  Rbaaee  leeemuend*  {Atinaiu,  lib.  ix.,  cap.  70) 
eamal's  milk  in  cases  ef  indurated  spleen.  He  Joins  Ar- 
olugHiM  (aiiud  Galen,  De  Compot.  Mediaam  Seeundum 
LooOt  lilk  htf  cap.  8,  torn'  xiii.,  p,  266)  in  directing  the  ap- 
pUastioB  of  aintkf  isms  and  leeebes-  to  the  aide. 

Th»  ditmsBS  ef  the  spleen  do  not  sppear  to  have 
Imm  MMh  studied  in  this  country,  because  they  do  not 
yvcf  fwqiwtly  eoenr ;  they  are  however  by  iu>  means  of 
uihimmI  oasusrence.  in  moist  climates,  whether  warm  or 
tropeiata^  as  Italji,  Holland,  South  Amerios,  and  some 
partp  nf  India ;  ia  ibct  wherever  malaria  exits.  The  spleen 
is  liable  to  many  sorts  of  disease:  Dr.  Bigsby  (Cyclop, 
of  Pract.  Med.)  enumerates  as  many  as  ten,  but  of  these 
only  the  most  imporlaot  can  be  here  noticed.  Splenitis*, 
or  inflammation  of  the  spleen,  may  be  either  acute  or  chro- 
nic ;  though  Dr.  Baillie  remarks  that  this  organ  is  much 
less  subject  to  inflammation  than  many  other  of  the  abdo- 
minal viscera.  (Posthunuuu  Lecture*  and  Obtervationt  on 
Afedictfi«,1825,  unpublished.)    Acute  inflammation  of  the 

•  It  ihonld  bs  ncnttoncd  that  ttiii  tnm  It  uad  ia  iti  ooBsiaii  acorpUliM, 
ngl  In  iu  claniiMl  mhw.  In  the  Ulleat  Oiwk  atttkon  lUa  vwd,  like  kfoti- 
til,  only  occun  (u  tkr  ai  Ilia  writer  ii  aware)  a<  an  ai^Un  iotiiRi  wiu 
ipXitj/  to  >l(n)iy  the  ■plenig  rein  ;  the  term  applied  to  persoaa  alRicted  villi 
diMan  of  the  apleen  waa  (rirXi|ncJ£.  (Sea  Hnftaa  Eplm.,  Us  iMiftjit  IW. 
Cmf,  StaK,  t.:*\  ad.  OUaakJ 
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ipl«en,  together  with  heat,  fulneta,  and  tetiderneu  in  the 
splenic  region,  with  pain  upon  pressure,  is  accompanied 
with  the  usual  pyrectic  signs,  and  orten  With  a  pain  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  but  particularlv  in  the 
le^  side.and  shooting  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  left  shoulder. 
There  is  also  not^nfrequentty  a  dry  short  cough,  and  sense  of 
constriction  in  tDe  prscordia,  sickness,  or  nausea,  and  a  dis- 
charge from  the  rectum  of  black  or  livid  blood,  fVom  a  rupture 
of  some  of  the  splenic  vessels.     Of  this  disease  a  remarkable 
instance,  which  terminated  in  nine  days,  has  been  recorded 
by  Dr.  Ley,  in  the  '  Transaction*  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians of  London'  (vol.  v.,  p.  3041.  The  texture  of  the  spleen 
after  death  was  in  this  case  so  altered  as  td  resemble  an  ex- 
tremely soft  piece  of  spongOi  of  which  the  celU  had  been 
filled  with  an  intimate  mixture  of  pus  and  grumouii  blood. 
On  placing  it  in  wateri  innumerable  vessels,  Els  fine  as  the 
fibres  of  swans'  down,  floated  separately,  rising  ttoxa  e^ery 
point  of  the  superficies  of  the  organ.     The  contents  of  this 
spongy  mass  having  been  removed  oy  repeiited  washings, 
something  like  an  attempt  at  the  formation  of  cavities  to 
contain  the  matter  manifested  itself.     No  regular  cyst  how- 
ever had  been  formed.    All  the  other  viscera,  abdominal  and 
thoracic,  were  healthy,  except  the  uterus',  whose  inner  sur- 
face was  gangrenous.    The  common  causes  of  inllammation 
of  the  spleen  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  inflammation 
of  the  Uver,  vis.  suddenly   suppressed  perspiration,  espe- 
cially from  currents  of  cold  and  damp  air,  and  excess  of 
spirituous  potation  ;  sometimes  however  the  cause  is  too  ob- 
scure for  detection.  With  respect  to  the  treatinent,  the  usual 
antiphlogistio  remedies  may  be  employed,  but  promptly  and 
energetically.    Dr.  Baillie  says,  he  is  not  aware  that  inflam- 
mation of  the  spleen  would  require  a  different  treatment 
.'rom  that  of  other  viscera. 

If  after  a  certain  period  the  inflammation  do  not  yield,  it 
auumes  the  chronio  form,  in  which  the  variation  in  the 
severity  and  duration  of  the  complaint  is  very  great.  If 
it  has  accompanied  ague,  the  symptoms  may  possibly  not 
have  been  urgent  in  the  outset,  but  it  is  almost  always  a 
painful  as  well  as  formidable  diBease.  It  commonly  lasts 
for  some  months,  and  may  continue  for  years  with  remis- 
sions. With  respect  to  the  terminations  of  chronic  Splenitis, 
resolution  does  not  take  place  often ;  suppuration  is  also 
rare  upon  the  whole,  and  Dr.  baillie  says  he  '  had  never 
met  with  isn  abscess  in  the  spleen  in  all  the  dead  bodies 
which  he  had  examined.'  When  pus  is  formed,  it  is  of  the 
ordinary  creamy  kind,  but  is  aomeiimes  concrete;  it  varies 
in  amount  from  a  few  ounces  to  many  pounds.  The  matter 
may  And  its  way  into  the  stomach,  colon,  or  peritoneal 
cavity;  it  mav  burst  Into  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  or  into 
the  lungs,  inducing  symptoms  of  phthisis ;  or  it  may  empty 
itself  outwards  through  the  abdominal  walls.  Ossification 
of  the  spleen  after  inflammation  is  rare,  as  is  also  gangrene; 
softeninK,  induration,  and  hypertrophy,  especially  the  last, 
are  much  More  common.  With  respect  to  the  treatment  of 
chronic  splenitis,  perhaps  the  best  plan  that  can  be  adopted 
is  the  eonbination  of  aperienta  with  iron  and  sedatives ;  the 
good  eifeets  of  mercury  in  this  dJaease  being  now  generally 
considered  precarious,  trivial,  and  at  best  temporary.  Local 
applications,  such  as  cupping,  issues,  aetOBS,  tec.,  are  some- 
times productive  of  great  lienefit. 

Besides  the  inflammatory  softening  of  the  spleen,  there 
is  another  of  a  chanicter  <|uite  peculiar,  and  unattended  by 
any  of  the  charaeteristics  of  inflammation,  wherein  the  struo- 
ture  of  the  spleen  is  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  it  is  often 
reduced  to  a  simple  bag,  containing  a  substance  which  varies 
from  the  state  of  ok>ti«d  or  grumons  blood  to  that  ef  tar. 
This  Wat  very  firequent  in  the  Walcheren  fever,  in  which 
cases  the  spleen  was  usually  found  after  death  of  great  Size, 
and  generally  a  nere  bag  filled  with  a  liquid  like  tar,  and 
weighing  from  three  to  five  pounds. 

One  of  the  most  common  diseases  of  the  spleen  is  hy- 
pertrophy, tb«  most  -usual  causes  of  which  are  ague  and 
remittent  fisver.  It  »  therefore  chiefly  to  be  found  where 
these  are  endemial,  but  it  is  not  very  tincomiaon  in  any 
part  of  Great  Britain.  The  size  which. this  orgau  some- 
times attains  is  enormoas,  and  it  is  surprising  to  find  how 
long  persons  oan  carry  abont  with  ihem  very  enlarged 
spleens,  and  at  last  die  of  some  other  disease.  Dr.  Bigsby 
quotes  from  Lieutaud  the  ease  of  a  woman  who  had  for 
seventeen  years  a  spleen  weighing  thirty-two  pounds;  similar 
iMts  are  to  b«  found  in  Halter.  Dr.  Baillie  mentions 
{n*t/uimout  Lecture*)  having  met  with  aases  where  it  was 
«o  large  as  to  occupy  nearly  all  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen. 


extending  from  thd  diaphragm  to  tho  pelvtt.  When  ti» 
enlargement  is  so  considerable  that  the  lower  end  of  the 
spleen  can  be  felt  under  the  margin  of  the  ribs  upon  the 
left  side,  there  can  be  no  doubt  with  restiect  to  the  diseine. 
When  the  hypertrophy  does  not  relich  this  extent,  its  most 
characteristic  symptoms  are  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  left 
side,  with  or  without  evident  swelling ;  inability  to  lie  with 
easd  oh  the  right  side;  debility,  without  eorresponfling 
emaciation ;  disordered  stomach,  irritable  bowels,  dry  cough, 
and  absence  of  fever.  The  spleen,  when  enlarged,  it  always 
ibit  to  be  harder  than  In  a  natural  state,  but  pressnt-e  upon 
it  with  the  hand  seldom  produces  pain.  An  hypertrophy  of 
tlie  spleen  is  sometimes  fbllowed  by  ascites;  bnt  there  will 
frequently  be  no  dropsy  of  the  abdomen,  even  where  this 
organ  has  been  for  a  long  tlhie  much  enlarged.  When  this 
form  of  disease  has  been  connected  with  ague,  it  more  ft«- 
quently  Subsides  than  in  any  other  case;  and  the  quins, 
which  has  been  prescribed  to  cure  the  latter  affbction,  Will 
probably  be  serviceable  also  to  the  former.  '  Wheft  the  en- 
largement has  taken  place  Independently  t>f  this  cSuse,' 
says  Dr. Baillie,  'it  hardly  ever  subsides  of  itself,  or  is  ma- 
terially diminished  by  medicine.  According  to  iny  Expe- 
rience, mercury,  administered  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally, produces  very  seldom  any  good  effect ;  I  hafc  Seen, 
I  think,  more  advantage  from  a  seton  inserted  under  the 
skin  which  covers  the  spleen.  In  some  cases  it  has  ap- 
peared to  be  diminished  in  size  by  this  remedy,  and  to  ue 
rendered  softer ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  a  slnele  instance, 
except  after  ague,  in  which  it  has  been  reducea  to  nearly  its 
natural  size.  Temperate  living,  abstaining  from  violent  ex- 
ercise, and  keeping  the  bowels  open,  must  be  to  a  certain 
degree  useful  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  disease.'  The 
remedy  largely  employed  in  India  for  the  cure  of  chronic 
tumour  of  the  spleen  is  a  compound  of  garlic,  aloes,  and 
sulphate  of  iron.  When  emaciation  and  diarrhcea  are  pre- 
sent, the  garlic  and  aloes  are  macerated  in  brandy;  under 
other  circumstances,  in  vmegar.  The  proportion  of  alnes  is 
so  regulated  as  to  produce  three  evacuations  daily;  and  the 
medicine  also  produces  copious  secretions  from  the  kidneys. 
The  Deeoctum  Aloeg  Composition  with  the  Tinetura  'or 
Aeetum  Scillce  would  probably  prove  equally  effectual. 
The  rooxa,  and  even  the  actual  cautery,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  this  disease ;  and  emetic  cataplasms  of  tobacco- 
leaves,  renewed  constantly  so  as  to  keep  up  frequent  vomit- 
ing, have  in  some  instances  produced  the  happiest  eflfecls. 

Atrophy  of  the  spleen  is  oy  no  means  so  common  as  hy- 
pertrophy; and  though  eome  instances  are  related  by  mo- 
dern Writers,  yet  their  statements  are  so  meagre  and  unsatis- 
factory, that  no  use  can  be  made  of  them.  It  is  sometimes 
found  exceedingly  small  and  even  shrivelled  when  some 
other  organ  is  much  enlarged,  where  there  have  been  great 
discharges  of  blood,  in  ascites,  and  in  extensive  chronic 
disease.  This  form  of  disease  of  the  spleen  obviously  ad- 
mits of  no  remedy. 

Hydatids  in  the  spleen  are  found  now  and  then,  but 
not  very  often ;  Dr.  Baillie  had  never  met  with  a  single  case 
of  them.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  discover  their  existence 
during  the  life  of  the  patient,  nor,  even  if  it  were  more  easy, 
could  the  complaint  receive  any  cure,  or  even  amendment, 
from  medicine.  The  disease  arises  quite  unconsciously  to 
the  patient ;  the  first  intimation  of  its  existence  being  de- 
bility, dyspepsia,  and  the  uneasiness  created  by  a  slowly  in- 
creasing tumour,  which  in  its  progress  causes  further  de- 
rangement by  compression  and  displacement  of  other 
organs,  and  becomes  itself  perceptible  externally.  It  is 
only  when  the  containing  membrane,  or  some  organ, 
becomes  inflamed,  that  fever,  pain,  and  their  fatal  conse- 
quences ensue.  Hydatids  may  prove  fatal  by  passing  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  from  ulceration  of  the  containing  sac, 
or  by  disturbing  the  circulation,  or  by  irritating  other 
viscera ;  or  the  patient  may  live  very  long  with  this  com- 
plaint, and  die  eventually  of  another  disease  during  the  in- 
dolent continuance  of  this. 

Melanosis  and  calculi  of  the  spleen  are  noticed  shortly 
by  Dr.  Bigsby,  but  the  instances  are  too  rare  to  require  any 
particular  remarks  here. 

Rupture  of  the  spleen  from  some  external  violence  occurs 
not  unfrequently ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  injury 
is  so  overwhelming  that  little  is  left  for  the  medical  practi- 
tioner to  do.  Free  venesection  and  perfect  rest  have  occa- 
sionally saved  life ;  but  in  many  instances  the  patient  dies 
in  a  few  hours.  In  these  latter  cases  the  symptoms  are 
great  shiverings,  coldness  of  body,  vomiting,  and  other 
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ligni  of  •ztreme  oollapae :  when  thera  it  time  aod  strength 
for  reaction,  there  k  ooniiderable  fever,  with  a  remarkable 
heat  of  skin,  and  great  pain  in  the  left  side  or  all  over  the 
abdomen ;  the  stools  and  urine  are  not  materially  affected. 

(Good's  Stmfy  of  Med.;  Gregory's  Thgory  and  Pract.  qf 
Med.;  Bigsby,  in  Vyclop.  qf  Pract.  Sled.,  from  which  wurks, 
with  Dr.  Baillie's  (posthumous)  Lectures  and  Observ.  on 
Med.,  great  part  of  the  pathological  part  of  this  article  is 
Uken. 

SPLINT  is  a  piece  of  wood  or  other  rigid  substance 
wuich  is  used  in  surgery  to  maintain  any  part  of  the  body 
in  a  fixed  position,  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
steadily  together  the  portions  of  a  fractured  bone.  Splints 
Twry  almost  infinitely  in  form  and  size,  according  to  the 
part  to  which  they  have  to  be  adapted,  and  the  position  in 
which  it  is  to  be  held ;  the  number  and  the  arrangement  of 
them  in  each  case  are  equally  subject  to  variation ;  nor  can 
»  surgeon  have  a  better  rule  than  that  of  following  no  gene- 
ral plan,  but  of  determining  in  each  case  the  apparatus 
best  fitted  for  its  peculiar  exigencies.  As  much  as  can  be 
said  in  general  on  the  forms  and  modes  of  adaptation  of 
splints  is  contained  in  the  article  Fractukk.  The  material 
of  which  they  are  commonly  made  is  light  wood;  each 
splint  consisting  either  of  one  piece  cut  nearly  to  the  form 
and  sise  of  the  limb,  or  of  several  pasted  together  with  a 
strap  of  linen  so  as  to  be  flexible  in  one  direction.  In  some 
cases  tin  is  a  preferable  material ;  in  some  stiff  pasteboard. 
In  many  cases  also  it  is  very  advantageous  to  adapt  the 
splints  exactly  to  all  the  irregularities  of  the  limb ;  and  as 
this  cannot  be  done  with  wood  or  any  unyielding  material, 
it  is  usual  to  employ  one  which,  being  applied  moist  and 
soft,  gradually  hardens.  Stiff  pasteboard  will  sometimes  be 
sufficient,  especially  for  children ;  but  a  better  material  for 
general  use  is  sole-leather,  applied  while  quite  pliant  after 
having  been  well  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  then  bandaged 
closely  to  the  limb  and  allowed  to  dry.  Another  plan  of 
this  kind  now  much  employed  is  to  form  a  splint  of  linen 
and  some  glutinous  material,  such  ai  starch,  or  a  mixture  of 
white  of  egg  and  flour,  or  of  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  and 
whiting,  made  as  thick  as  bird-lime.  In  using  these,  the 
limb  or  other  part  should  be  thinly  padded  with  soft  lint; 
then  strips  of  coarse  linen  soaked  in  the  tenacious  material 
should  be  laid  on  one  over  the  other,  till  on  each  side  of  the 
Umb  they  form  a  layer  about  as  thick  as  a  common  wooden 
splint.  The  whole  should  then  be  surrounded  with  a  neatly- 
applied  bandage  soaked  in  starch.  When  dry,  splints  of 
this  kind  will  so  exactly  fit  the  part  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, and  be  so  rigid,  that  a  patient  may  with  safety  exe- 
cute the  slighter  natural  movements  of  a  limb  within  a 
fortnight  after  it  has  been  fractured.  All  the  farther  rare 
of  a  simple  case  of  fracture  will  generally  consist  in  the 
occasional  replacement  of  the  starched  bandage,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  splints,  by  cutting  their  edges,  to  the 
change  of  form  which  the  limb  may  undergo  as  the  swelling 
diminishes.  Splints  of  this  kind  however  must  not  be  ap- 
plied till  all  the  inflammation  immediately  consequent  on 
the  fracture  has  ceased. 

SPLUGEN.  MOUNT.    [Alpi.] 

SPODU'MENB,  Triphane.  Occurs  in  embedded  crys- 
talline masses.  Primary  form  a  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  primary  faces,  and  to  the  diagonal  planes ; 
that  parallel  to  the  smaller  diagonal  is  most  brilliant,  and 
that  parallel  to  the  greater  moat  difficult.  Fracture  uneven, 
granular.  Hardness,  scratches  glass  and  gives  fire  with  steel. 
CJolour  whitish  and  greenish  grey.  Streak  white.  Lustre 
pearly  on  the  cleavage  planes.  Specific  gravity  3-17  to  3-1 88. 
Before  the  blow- pipe  it  swells  and  fuses  into  a  glass  almost 
colourless  and  transparent;  with  borax  it  swells,  but  does 
not  easily  dissolve. 

It  is  f&und  at  Uto  in  Sweden,  in  the  Tyrol,  Ireland,  and 
North  America.  Analyses  of  this  mineral  by  Arfwedson 
from  Sweden,  by  Stromeyer,  and  Le  Hunt  from  Ireland, 
^ve  the  annexed  results : — 

ArfvadMU. 

Silica             .         .  66-40 

Alumina         .         .  25*30 

Lithia    .         .         .  8*85 

Lime     ...  — 

Protoxide  of  iron     .  1'4S 
Protoxide  of  manganese       — 

Moistnte        .  0-45 


Btiomeytr. 

LeHnut. 

63-288 

63-812 

28-776 

28-508 

5-626 

5-604 

— . 

0-728 

0-794 

0-828 

0-204 

— 

0-776 

0-360 

102-4S 


99-46S 


99-84* 


SPOFFORTH,  REGINALD,  a  eompoaer  in  wboB 
were  united  much  originality,  a  very  elegant  taste,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  ofhis  art,  was  bom  in  1 768,  at  South 
well  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  there  received  his  early  musi- 
cal instructions  from  his  uncle,  organist  of  the  0)llegiate 
Church  of  that  place.  Repairing  to  London,  he  took  lessons 
on  the  piano-forte  from  the  celebrated  Stiibelt,  and  com- 

fleted  Jiis  studies  in  harmony  under  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke, 
t  was  his  fate,  as  unhappily  it  is  the  fate  of  the  English 
musician  generally,  to  depend  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  almost  wholly  on  his  practice  as  a  teacher,  and  he  was 
in  considerable  repute  as  a  piano-forte  master.  As  a  com- 
poser, he  is  now,  and  will  be  hereafter,  known  only  as  a 
glee- writer.  Two  ofhis  earliest  glees  gained,  in  the  year  1 793, 
the  prize  gold  medals  given  by  the  Catch-Club.  This  merited 
succesa  established  his  reputation,  and  encouraged  him  to 
produce  other  works  of  tne  same  kind,  the  best  of  which 
were  pubUshed  by  himself,  and  most  of  these  have  taken 
their  station  among  the  classical  musical  productions  of 
this  country.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Spofforth 
came  into  the  possession  of  considerable  property,  out  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  independence,  for  his  devotion  to  his  pro^ 
fession  and  his  unrelaxing  industry  brought  on  a  nervous  dis- 
ease, which  terminated  in  paralysis,  and  in  1826  deprived 
music  of  one  of  its  most  ingenious  votaries,  and  society  of 
one  of  its  most  amiable  members. 

8P0HN,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  WILHELM,  a 
German  philologist,  was  born  May  16,  1792,  at  Dortmund: 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Leipzig,  where  he  was,  in  1817,  made  professor 
extraordinary  of  philosophy,  and  in  1819  professor  in  ordi- 
nary of  antient  literature.  He  was  a  scholar  of  the  greatest 
industry,  and  died  at  an  early  age,  January  17,  1824,  worn 
out  by  the  severity  of  his  studies.  He  illustrated  antiquity 
by  a  variety  of  works  in  the  se  'eral  departments  of  criticism, 
philology,  and  geography.  He  published  an  edition  of  the 
'Odyssey,'  with  valuable  dissertations  prefixed,  entitled  *  De 
Agro  Troiano  in  Carminibus  Homeri  descripto,'  Leipsig,  8vo., 
1814;  'Commentarius  de  extremfi  Odyssete  parte  inde  a 
rhapsod.  Y  297,  Bvo  recentiore  orta  quam  Homerieo,'  Leip- 
zig, 1816.  He  revised  the  text  of  Hesiod  with  great  care ; 
the  edition  was  commenced  in  1819,  but  never  completed. 
In  1817  he  edited  the 'Panegyricus' of  Isocrates;  and  in 
the  last  year  of  his  life  published  '  Lactiones  Theocrites.' 
He  projected  also  Annals  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  deduced 
from  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  various  passages  .s 
Latin  authors  illustrative  of  this  period. 

As  a  geographer,  he  made  great  additions  to  the  mate- 
rials collected  by  Bredow.  His  researches  into  the  mythology 
of  the  antients  lad  him  to  study  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ; 
some  remarks  of  his  on  this  subject  appeared  in  a  German 
publicaiion  called  '  Amaltbaaa.'  In  1822  be  was  employed 
in  examining  and  arranging  the  Egyptian  antiquities 
brought  to  Berlin  by  Minutoli.  His  untimely  death  ar- 
rested the  publication  of  his  work  on  hieroglyphics,  which 
has  since  been  edited  by  Seyffarth,  of  Berlin,  under  the 
title  '  De  Lingufl  et  Literis  veterum  JSgyptiorum,  cum  per- 
multis  tabulis  lithographicis  literas  .£gypiiorum  turn  vulgari 
tum  sacerdotali  ratione  acriptas  explicantibus  atque  inter- 
pretationem  Rosettans  aliarumque  inscriptionum  et  aliquot 
voluminum  papyraceorum  in  sepuicris  repertornm  exhi- 
bentibus.  Accedit  Glossarium  .Agyptiacum,'  Leipzig,  1 823, 
with  a  life  and  portrait  of  Spohn.  This  work  has  not 
contributed  very  much  to  solve  the  difBoultiet  still  attend- 
ing the  interpretation  ef  hieroglyphics.  There  \a  a  life  of 
Spohn  in  the '  Zeit-genossen,  Neue  Reiha,'  heft  xv. 

SPOLBTO  E  RIETL  DELBGAZIO^E  DL  an  ad- 
ministrative division  of  the  Papal  state,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  two  former  provinces  of  Rieti  and  Spoleto.  The  high- 
lands of  Rieti,  which  comprise  a  great  part  of  the  country 
of  the  antient  Sabini,  have  been  describea  under  Ribti.  The 
western  part,  or  province  of  Spoleto  Proper,  consists  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nera,  one  of  the  principal  affluents  of  the 
Tiber,  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Maroggia,  another  affluent 
of  the  Tiber,  and  of  several  ridges  of  highlands  between 
these  various  rivers.  This  country  was  known  in  the  dark 
ages  after  the  fell  of  the  Western  Empire  by  the  name 
of  Umbria,  being  part  of  the  region  so  called  in  antient 
times.  (Paulus  Diaconus,  ii.  16.)  The  Longobarda,  about 
A.D.  570,  established  the  duchy  of  Spoleto,  which  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  their  dukedoms,  extending  over 
the  country  of  the  Sabini,  Picenum,  and  the  country  of  th» 
Vestini  and  Marrucini,  or  part  of  modem  Abruuu.    Tb» 
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series  of  the  Longobard  dukes  of  Spoleto  ends  with  the  year 
788,  after  which  a  Frank  duke  was  appointed  by  Charle- 
magne. 

The  dukedoms  in  Italy  were  not' heredilarv,  but  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  successor  after  the  death  of  "a  auke  depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  kings  of  Italv ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
that  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  passed  through  several  families. 
It  was.for  a  time  united  with  the  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and 
Grodfrey  the  Humpbacked,  husband  of  the  fomous  countess 
Mathilda,  appears  to  have  governed  both  Spoleto  and  Tus- 
cany. The  series  of  the  dukes  of  Spoleto  ends  with  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Pope  Innocent  III.  took  possession  of 
the  duchy.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  annexed  to  the 
Papal  State. 

The  united  province  of  Spoleto  and  Rieti  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  on  the  north  by  the 
Papal  provinces  of  Asooli  and  Camerino,  on  the  west  by 
those  of  Perugia  and  Viterbo,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Co- 
in area  of  Rome.  The  area  is  about  2000  square  miles,  and 
tbe  population,  by  the  census  of  1833,  was  166,142  inha- 
bi  tants,  distributed  in  nine  walled  towns,  and  87  Terre,  or 
open  market-towns  or  villages.  (Calindri;  Neigebaur;  Serris- 
tori.)  With  regard  to  the  productions  of  the  soil,  the  valleys 
of  the  Nera  and  of  Spoleto  are  generally  fertile,  but  the  in- 
tervening bighlailds  are  rather  poor.  The  fertility  of  the 
plain  of  Rieti  has  been  already  noticed.    [Risti.] 

The  province  ef  Spoleto  Proper  is  divided  into  the  three 
districts  of  Spoleto,  Norcia,  ana  Temi.  Spoleto,  the  head 
town  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  an  elevation,  below  which 
runs  the  Maroggia:  the  Maroggia  flowing  northwards, 
joins  the  Topino  below  Foligno,  after  which  both  streams 
run  into  the  Tiber.  The  Nera  flows  southwards,  and  the 
two  rivers  are  separated  by  the  mountain  of  Somma,  an  off- 
set of  the  Apennines,  which  lies  between  Spoleto  and 
Terni.  The  high  road  f^om  Rome  to  Ancona  and  Perugia 
passes  through  Spoleto. 

An  aqueduct,  which  served  also  as  a  bridge,  crosses  the 
Maroggia ;  it  is  a  work  of  the  Longobard  times,  but  is  now 
in  a  ruinous  state. 

Spoletum,  then  a  Latin  colony  of  Rome,  was  attacked  by 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Trasimenus,  but  the  inhabitants 
repulsed  his  attack,  and  thus  checked  his  advance  towards 
Rome.  (Livy,  xxii.  9.)  An  inscription  above  the  gate 
called  the  sate  of  Hannibal,  though  built  in  much  later 
times,  records  the  event.  Spoletum  is  honourably  men- 
tioned among  the  faithful  colonies  which  furnished  men 
and  money  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal,  when 
other  colonies  refused  (xxvii.  10). 

Spoleto  has  a  handsome  cathedral,  adorned  with  firescoes 
by  Pilippo  Lippi,  who  was  buried  in  it  in  1469,  after  a  life 
full  of  strange  adventures.  A  monument  was  raised  over 
bis  tomb  by  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  with  an  epitaph  by  Poli- 
tianus.  Several  other  churches,  the  town-house,  and  the 
palace  of  the  family  Ancaj dbi,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  The 
castle  of  Spoleto  contains  some  remains  of  Cyclopean  walls. 
There  are  also  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre,  of  several  tem- 
ples, and  other  antiquities.  Spoleto  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
has  a  college :  it  has  also  manufiictories  of  hats  and  woollens, 
and  about  7000  inhabitants.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  eom,  oil,  wine,  and  truffles,  which  are  found  in  the 
-  neighbourhood.  The  convent  and  hermitage  of  Monte  Luco, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spoleto,  is  a  delightful  spot,  sur- 
rounded by  a  forest  of  old  oaks;  its  attractions  have  been 
described  in  Latin  verse,  by  Qiustolo,  a  native  post,  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Near  the  post-house 
of  Le  Vene,  half-way  between  Spoleto  and  Foligno,  are  the 
sources  of  the  Clitumnus,  i  small  but  limpid  stream,  which 
seems  to  have  been  once  much  more  considerable.  (Pliny, 
HUt.  Nat.,  viii.  8.)  It  is  an  aflSuent  of  the  Maroggia,  which 
it  joins  after  a  course  of  six  miles.  The  fine  large-homed 
cattle  which  fed  on  the  banks  of  the  Clitumnus  were  pre- 
ferred by  the  antient  Romans  for  sacrifice,  and  also  for  the 
ceremony  of  their  triumphs.  (Virgil,  Gtorg^  ii.  146.)  There 
is  a  smaU  temple  of  antient  construction,  hut  partly  repaired 
and  transformed  into  a  Christian  chapel,  near  its  banks. 

The  other  towns  of  the  province  are — 1,  Temi,  the  an- 
tient Interamna,  built  near  the  confluence  of  the  Velino 
with  the  Nera,  a  bishop's  see,  with  an  old  cathedral,  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  an  antient  temple,  and 
about  6000  inhabitants.  The  territory  of  Temi  produces 
much  oil  and  some  wine.  The  country  is  full  of  picturesque 
localities.  2,  Narni.  [NAUn.]  3,  Ameria,  a  small  town  of 
2000  inhabitants,  and  a  bishop's  see,  situated  on  a  hill,  not 
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far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  abovo  the  confluence 
of  the  Neia,  is  noted  for  its  raisins  and  its  prunes,  which  are 
exported.  Ameria  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Umbri 
several  centuries  befbre  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  was 
afterwards  in  possession  of  the  Etruscans.  (Pliny,  Bitt.  Nat.. 
iii.  1 9.)  4,  Bevagna,  the  antient  Mevania,  likewise  a  town  of 
the  Umbri,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Maroggia  with  the 
Topino,  has  about  2000  inhabitants.  5,  Norcia,  the  antient 
Nuisia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  province,  near  the 
borders  of  Naples,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Apennine 
group  called  Monte  della  Sibilla,  the  antient  MonslTetrieus, 
is  1200  feet  above  the  sea ;  it  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  3000 
inhabitants.  A  great  number  of  swine  are  reared  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  (Dorno,  an  afSuent  of  the  Nera,  flows 
through  a  deep  glen  near  Norcia.  6,  Cascia,  on  the  Como, 
south  of  Norcia,  among  the  highland;  of  the  Apennines,  is 
situated  near  the  site  of  the  antient  towns  of  (^arseoli  and 
Marruvium.  Medals,  idols,  and  other  remains  of  antient 
times  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole 
of  this  highland  region,  though  very  interesting,  is  little 
known,  being  removed  from  the  high  roads,  and  scarcely 
ever  visited  by  travellers.  The  mountains  are  covered  with 
chesnut  and  oak  trees.  Cascia  and  its  territory  contain 
about  3000  inhabitants.    (Calindri.) 

SPON,  JACOB,  the  son  of  Charles  Spon,  an  eminent 
Freneh  physician,  was  bom  at  Lyon,  1647,  and  educated  at 
Strassburg.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at 
Montpellier,  and  returning  to  his  native  place  in  1669,  stu- 
died medicine  and  arcbsology.  In  1673  he  published 
'  Recherches  des  Antiquity  et  Curiositis  de  la  Ville  de 
Lyon,'  8vo.,  and  the  following  year  endeavoured  to  draw 
attention  towards  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Greece,  by 
the  publication  of  'Relation  de  I'Etat  Pr^nent  de  la  Ville 
d'Athenes,  aveo  un  Abrig£  de  son  Histoire  et  de  see  Anti- 
quit£s,'  Lyon,  1674,  written  by  the  Pdre  Babin,  a  Jesuit, 
who  had  been  resident  thoie.  In  1675  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  spent  some  time  at  Rome  studying  antient  art.  At 
Venice  he  met  with  an  English  traveller.  Sir  George 
Wheler,  and  set  out  with  him  on  a  tour  to  the  East.  Their 
route  lay  through  Dalraatia,  the  Archipelago,  Constanti- 
nople, and  Asia  Minor :  they  then  visited  Athens  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  Prom  Negropont  they  set  sail  for  Venico 
whence  Spon  returned  to  Lyon  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
1676.  In  1678  he  published  his  Travels,  printed  at  Lyon, 
3  vols.  8vo. :  reprinted  Amsterd.,  1679,  2  vols.  12mo.  The 
third  volume  contains  inscriptions,  great  numbers  of  which 
relate  to  the  demi  of  Attica.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
'  Miscellanea  eruditee  Antiquitatis,  in  quibus  Marmora,  &c, 
Grutero  et  Ursino  ignota  referuntur  et  illustrantur,'  Lyon, 
fol.,  published  in  torn.  4  of  the  '  Thesaurus '  of  Polenus,  and 
containing  much  interesting  matter.  About  this  time,  having 
noticed  the  falsehood  of  Guillet's  account  of  Athens,  pul^ 
lished  under  the  name  of  La  GuilleliSre,  he  became  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  with  him,  and  succeeded  in  exposing 
him  as  a  literary  impostor.  (Leake's  Atheng,  2nd  ed.,  i.  94, 
contains  a  full  account  of  this  matter.)  In  1683  appeared 
a  work.of  his,  entitled  '  Recherches  C'urieuses  d'Antiqult£,' 
Lyon.  He  continued  to  practise  as  a  physician,  and  puh- 
lished  several  medical  treatises.  Being  a  Protestant,  he 
quitted  Lyon  before  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  went  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Vevay,  where  he  died 
in  great  distress,  25th  December,  1685.  His  archeeological 
works  are  very  valuable  :  his  Travels  show  great  learning, 
as  well  as  accuracy  of  observation ;  and  the  fidelity  of  his 
descriptions  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  later  tra- 
vellers, and  by  the  recent  discoveries  at  Athens.  (Dr.  Ross, 
Die  Aeropolit  von  Athen.)  Spon  and  his  companion  were 
among  the  first  European  travellers  who  visited  the  Parthe- 
non before  its  destruction  during  the  siege  of  Athens  by 
the  Venetians,  aj).  1687. 

The  Biographie  Umoertelle  gives  a  list  of  Spon'a  works, 
hut  omits  several  which  are  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British 
Museum.    (Jbcher's  AUgomeinet  Gelehrten-Lexieon.) 

SPONDEE  (tpondeu*,  arovltios)  is  a  foot  which  consists 
of  two  long  syllables  (  -  -  ).  The  name  is  derived  from 
owovji),  a  libation,  as  the  metrical  prayers  on  such  an  occa- 
sion were  generally  of  a  slow  and  solemn  movement.  To 
produce  this  solemnity  the  spondee  is  often  used  instead  oi 
a  dactyl  in  the  hexameter  or  pentameter  ■  and  in  iambic 
trochaic,  or  anapaestic  metres,  instead  of  an  iambus,  trochee 
or  anapaest.  "There  is  no  metre  which  consists  of  spondees 
alone,  and  indeed  such  a  metre  would  be  very  disagreeable, 
even  if  it  were  possible;  but  spondees  produce  a  good  effect 
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doted  with  a'' tightly  fitting  cover  hinf^  to  the  apoon. 
The  end  of  the  tubular  handle  is  then  closed  with  the 
thumb,  which,  by  precluding  the  access  of  air,  prevents  the 
medicine  from  running  out  until  the  spoon  is  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  the  patient ;  the  thumb  being. afterwards  removed, 
air  enters  by  tlie  handle,  and  the  medicine  flows  out  from 
the  point  01  the  spoon,  and  is  swallowed  with  very  little  an- 
Qoyanre  from  its  disagreeable  taste. 

SPOONBILL.    [Hbron»,  vol.  xii.,  p.  167.] 

SPORA'DIC  (the  Greek  word  airopaSaos,  with  the  ter- 
mination dropped)  is  a  term  applied  to  any  disease  which, 
being  usually  epidemic  or  contagious,  occurs  at  any  time  in 
a  few  persons,  without  spreading  extensively  through  a  dis- 
trict For  example,  in  the  year  just  past  (1841)  several  cases 
of  tporadie  cholera  have  occurred  ;  that  is,  several  persons, 
at  different  times  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  have 
been  affected  with  a  disease  in  no  respect  different  from  the 
cholera  which  raged  as  an  epidemic  in  1832 ;  but  it  has  not 
spread  beyond  tbem  by  contagiun,  nor  has  it  attacked  a 
number  sufficient  to  give  it  the  character  of  an  epidemic. 
The  circumstances  on  which  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
diseases  that  are  usually  epidemic,  in  a  sporadic  form,  de- 
pend, are  altogether  unknown. 

SPORA'NGIUM  (from  aropa,  a  sowing,  and  dyyos,  a 
vessel),  a  term  first  employed  by  Hedwig  to  designate  the 
capsule  of  Mosses,  and  since  applied  very  generally  in  cryp- 
togamic  botany  to  that  part  of  the  reproductive  apparatus 
which  contains  the  spores.  It  is  used  in  almost  all  the 
cryptogamic  tribes  synonymously  with  the  terms  iheea,  eap- 
tule,  conceptacle,  foUiculum,  involucrutn,  tporoearpium. 
The  multiplication  of  names  applied  to  parts  performing 
the  same  functions  in  the  various  tribes  of  Cryptogamia  has 
often  led  to  much  inconvenience ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  writers  on  this  department  of  botany  would  agree 
to  the  adoption  of  a  few  well-defined  terms,  that  would 
apply  to  the  whole  of  this  class  of  plants. 

In  the  Ferns,  the  sporangia  are  seated  in  the  back  of  the 
frond,  forming  little  heaps  called  sori.  £SoEus.1  They  are 
small  brittle  compressed  bai;s,  consisting  of  cellular  mem- 
brane, and  are  partially  surrounded  by  a  thickened  ring 
called  the  gyrui.  By  means  of  this  ring  the  sporangia  burst, 
and  emit  the  S|x>res  which  they  contain.  Must  writers  con- 
sider these  organs  to  be  the  analogue  of  the  ovary,  or  female 
organs,  in  the  flowerioig  plants.  In  Ophioglossacee,  a  small 
tribe  of  ferns,  there  are  no  sporangia,  the  spores  being  con- 
tained in  two  lines  parallel  with  the  midrib  of  the  fertile 
frond,  and  are  emitted  when  the  frond  unfolds  itself. 

In  Lycopodiaceee  the  sporangia  are  seated  in  the  axils  of 
a  bract  upon  the  fruii-stalk,  and  either  burst  by  distinct 
valves  or  are  indehiscent.  In  this  order  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  one  containing  minute  powdery  granules,  the 
other  containing  only  three  or  four  roundish  fleshy  bodies. 
The  contents  in  both  cases  are  considered  sporules. 

In  Marsiliacece  the  sporangia  form  a  sporocarpium. 
[SpoROCARPiUH.]  In  SalviniaeetB  they  are  of  two  kinds: 
in  the  one  kind  the  sporangia  are  composed  of  a  thin  re- 
ticulated membrane,  and  contain  one  or  six  and  nine  gra- 
nules in  their  interior  ;  in  the  other  kind  the  granules  are 
attached  by  pedicles  to  a  central  column,  and  are  much 
smaller  than  the  first.  These  latter  have  been  supposed  to 
he  male  orcans,  and  the  former  female  organs. 

In  the  Mosses  the  sporangia  are  open  and  urnsbaped,  and 
are  mostly  elevated  on  a  Mender  stalk  called  i\xo»eta.  The 
brimof  this  organ  is  furnished  with  an  elastic  ring  called 
the  annulus,  and  it  has  an  interior  organization  called 
peristomtum.  This  internal  part  of  the  sporangium  has 
been  called  by  Endlicher  the  tporangidium.  In  the  small 
section  Andreeaceee  the  sporangia  are  closed  and  split  into 
four  valves.  Linnaeus  supposed  the  sporangia  were  the 
male  organs  of  the  Mosses. 

In  the  Juugermanniaceee  the  sporangium  has  no  central 
eolbmn,  as  in  Mosses,  nor  does  it  open  by  an  operculum.  It 
is  a  valvular  brown  case  elevated  upon  a  cellular  frequently 
twisted  seta.  It  is  filled  with  spiral  fibres,  called  elatert, 
among  which  the  sporules  lie  intermixed.  The  spiral  fibres 
by  their  hygrometric  properties  open  the  sporangium,  which 
is  composed  of  four  valves,  and  in  this  way  the  spores 
escape. 

In  Marchantiacea  the  sporangium  is  placed,  in  some, 
beneath'  a  fungus-like  receptacle,  which  is  covered  by  a 
calyptra;  and  in  others  it  is  buried  in  the  substance  of  the 
frond  or  seated  upon  it. 

Sporangium  is  not  applied  to  the  reproductive  organs  of 


Dchent,  but  the  analogpe*  of  this  organ  in  these  plants  am 
what  are  called  the  thieldt,  or  apotheeia,  which  are  filled 
with  little  tubes  called  asci,  in  which  the  sporules  are  con- 
tained. There  is  also  another  form  of  the  reproductive 
organs  in  Lichens,  called  soredia,  which  are  little  heaps 
of  powdery  grains  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  plant, 
which  are  also  the  analogues  of  the  sporangia. 

In  the  Algee,  the  sporules  are  scattered  in  most  instances 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  plant,  so  that  they  have  no 
proper  seed-case  or  sporangium ;  but  whenever  the  sporules 
are  collected  together  into  one  spot,  and  covered  over  by  a 
distinct  cote,  this  is  called  a  sporangium. 

Amorig  the  Fungi  the  spores  ai-e  frequently  disseminated 
throughout  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  plant,  ao  that  they 
have  no  particular  organ  }o  contain  them.  Some  of  the 
Fungi  however  consist  of  ahollow  case  containing  spores,  as 
the  Lycoperdons  and  Sphosrias,  and  ihe  case  consisting  o' 
the  whole  plant  is  called  by  many  writers  the  sporangium 
[Sporules.] 

SPORENDOT^EMA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Fungi  and  the  tribe  Mucedines.  It  is 
exceedingly  simple  in  its  organization,  consisting  merely  of 
sporidia  disposed  in  rows  within  the  tubular  pellucid  floccL 
There  are  two  species  of  this  form  of  mould,  the  one,  5. 
Catei  (red  cheese-^nould).  is  found  on  cheese,  presenting 
little  red  tufts,  which,  under  the  mioroscope,  exhibit  (he 
Hocci  somewhat  branched  and  woven  together.  The  other 
species,  S.  mtuca,  is  called  fly-mould,  and  is  found  on  the 
bodies  of  flies  in  the  autumn  of  the  year.  It  consists  of 
flocci  gined  together,  forming  little  wbite-lobed  tuAs,  which 
make  their  appearance  between  the  plates  of  the  abdomen 
of  the  insect.  This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  of  plants 
being  parasitic  on  animals.  This  however  has  been  denied, 
and  some  writers  assert  that  the  fly-mould  is  nothing  more 
than  a  diseased  secretion  from  the  body  of  the  fly.  But 
Fries,  Berkeley,  and  other  cryptogamists  have  recognised 
this  mould  as  a  plant. 

SPORES.    [Sporules] 

SPOROCARPIUM  (from  airopi,  a  seed,  and  mapiros. 
fruit),  a  term  proposed  by  Link,  and  very  generally 
adopted  by  German  cryptogamic  botanists,  to  express  a 
combination  of  sporangia  when  placed  near  together,  and 
more  especially  when  any  number  of  sporangia  are  enclosed 
in  a  common  membrane. 

Sporocarpium  in  this  sense  has  been  applied  by  Endlicher 
to '  the  organ  containing  the  reproductive  organs  in  the 


Mmaw  Fabti. 

Aa.  SporocarpIaoriDvoluerBsr«to4iatheaxiIioftii»l«av«s|  |^  ainumjjLliu 
tiuntiutr ;  c,  a  muciLigiuoua  curred  conl,  to  whieh  the  spnruig^a  are  atueixd 
d,  th«  ipornnfia ;  e,  the  Mi^e  removed  fram  the  cord,  flUilbttilic  ^*  «ra>,  -  r 
nmrH  lUe  ahowiiii  Ihe  uitheni  9,  IIm  miciUgiaooi  aord  etiBiKliMKt.  ^^ 
the  eponncla  leatad  on  it.  ■»  •. 
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order  Marsileaceee.  To  tliis  part  tbe  name  inTolucre  has 
been  given  by  many  writers.  The  sporoeartnum  of  Mar- 
lilea  when  cut  into  exhibits  several  eells,  which  eon- 
tain  little  granular  bodies.  In  the  coarse  of  time  these 
granular  bcMies  are  projected  from  the  sporocarpium,  wbieb 
splits  into  two  valves,  being  arranged  around  a  mueiiagiuotts 
Gurd,  which  when  it  first  appears  is  curved  round,  as  seen  at 
A  in  the  accompanying  drawing  of  Marsilea  Fabri.  This 
mucilagioous  cord  eventually  becomes  straight  (g),  bearing 
upon  it  the  granular  bodies  arranged  in  a  spiral  whoee  ex- 
pression is  |.  The  granular  bodies,  or  sporangia,  consist  of 
two  parts :  first,  the  upper  surface,  which  presents  a  num- 
ber of  small  fflobular  bodies,  e,  called  ovules,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  i  little  projecting  hood  surmounted  by  a  papilla; 
and,  second,  the  under  surface,  which  presents  •  namtwr  of 
little  membranous  sacs,  which  are  flUni  with  grains- resem- 
bling pollen,  and  henoe  have  been  called  anthers.  For  an 
accurate  account  of  the  structure  of  this  singular  tribe  of 
plants  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Fabre,  who  made  bis  observa- 
tions upon  a  new  species  of  Marsilea  discovered  by  hiDMelf, 
and  named  after  him  by  M.  DunaL  His  paper  is  printed  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  the  second  series  of  tbe  Annalet  det 
Seieneei  NatureUet.  In  the  course  of  his  observations  M. 
Fabre  found  that  the  ovules  above  described  did  not  ^rmi- 
nate  unless  tbe  little  papilla  at  their  point  had  been  brought 
in  contact  with  the  poilen  grains  contained  in  the  sacs  od 
tbe  under  surfiice  of  the  granular  bodies.  M.  Fabre's  paper 
is  a  valuable  contribution  on  this  obscure  department  of 
vegetable  physiology,  and  points  out  in  this  plant  a  beau- 
tiful link  between  the  flowering  and  flowerlcss  plants. 

SPORULGS,  or  SPORES,  the  minute  organs  in  crypt6- 
gamic  or  flowerlesi  plants  from  which  new  plants  are  pro- 
duced, answering  to  tbe  seeds  in  the  phaoerogamio  or 
flowering  plants.  Although  these  Organs  perform  the  same 
ofiice  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  as  seeds,  yet  they  differ 
very  essentially,  and  the  objection  that  some  have  made  to 
giving  tbem  a  dilTerent  name  has  been  very  properly  disre- 
garded bv  most  writers  ou  cryptogamic  botany.  They  diiTer 
from  seeds,  first,  in  their  origin.  Seeds  are  produced  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  two  organs  on  each  other,  whilst  in 
spores,  whatever  liiay  be  the  anxiety  of  botanists  to  discover 
in  the  organs  of  reprodnction  of  the  lower  plants  parts  analo- 
gous to  stamens  and  pistils,  there  is  no  evidence  of  their 
general  existence.  In  ttrueture  they  differ  also  very  much. 
The  action  6f  the  stamen  on  the  pistil  in  (lowering  plants  is 
to  introduce  a  pollen-grain  from  the  ibrmer  into  a  little  bag, 
the  ovule,  in  the  latter,  which  becomes  the  embryo  consti- 
tuting the  essential  part  of  the  seed.  In  the  spore  no  em- 
bryo exists.  It  consists  of  a  simple  cell  of  tissue,  frequently 
containing  a  fluid,  in  which  smaller  grains  may  be  observed 
ttoating  about.  Lastly,  in  the  germination  of  spores  and 
seeds  there  is  also  a  great  difference.  In  the  seed,  the  em- 
Vryo  plant  is  provided  with  organs,  tbe  plumule  and  radicle^ 
which  it  sends  upwards  and  downwards  always  from  the 
same  point,  and  no  treatment  will  induce  the  one  to  grow 
up  and  the  other  down.  But  in  tbe  spores  generally  there 
is  no  fixed  point  from  which  the  root  or  stetn  proceeds. 
That  part  of  the  spore  which  is  exposed  to  the  light  will  put 
forth  a  steiii,  and  that  which  is  towards  the  dark  will  put 
forth  a  root,  and  so  much  is  this  a  matter  of  indifference  in 
plants  prodnoed  fh>ni  spores,  that  Mirbel  found  that  op  to  a 
certain  point,  by  merely  inverting  the  germinating  sporules 
of  a  Marcbantia,  he  could  make  the  root  assume  the  charac- 
ter and  functions  of  the'stem,  and  viee  vertA.  Some  obser- 
vations have  however  been  lately  made  by  Mr.  Valentine  on 
tbe  spores  of  Pilularia,  from  which  he  infers  that  in  tbe 
higher  Cryptogam  ia,  at  least,  the  direction  of  the  root  and 
stem  is  fixed.    (Linnedn  Trangaiiion*,  vol.  xviii.) 

The  situation  of  the  spomles  is  exceedingly  various.  In 
the  Fungi  and  Algsa  they  are  freqttetltly  diffused  throughout 
the  substanee  of  the  ^laiit  Without  any  proper  covering  6r 
receptdele.  In  ttie  higher  forms,  as  the  Mosses,  Ferns, 
Jungermannias,  &c.,  they  are  contained  in  a  special  organ 
called  the  SKnAifoiuM. 

The  sporules  of  many  plants  exhibit  a  curious  relation 
with  the  animal  kingdom  in  their  power  of  spontaneous 
movement     This  is  seen  to  a  greater  extent  amongst  the  i 
AlgsB  than  any  other,  especially  the  group  which  has  been  i 
called  Zooear-peee.    In  these  plants  the  sporules,  after  being  I 
discharged,  assume  the  existence  and  character  of  animal-  ' 
eules :    at  tbe  end  of  ft  short  time  they  attach  themselves 
to  some  surfiice,  commence  germinating,  and  spend  the 
TMt  of  ttutr  existence  u  plants.    [ZooCAiMut.}    In  many 


of  tbe  Itiglier  Cmtogamia  these  movements  ate  observed 
In  the  organs  called  antberidia  of  the  genus  Sphagnum, 
Unger  and  Meyen  have  observed  a  kind  of  spermatic  ani- 
malcule resembling  a  Vibrio,  which  seems  to  be  only  another 
ibrm  of  the  sporules  of  this  plant.  Tbe  granular  matter 
contained  in  the  middle  of  the  sporules  is  also  endowed  with 
motion ;  and  when  the  sporule  bursts,  tbe  grains  are  some- 
times very  active.  The  same  ciieumstance  is  also  obterved 
in  the  pollen-grains  of  tbe  flowering  plants. 

A  question  has  arisen  amongst  botanists  as  to  whether 
the  spores  of  all  cryptogamic  plants  have  a  specific  power  of 
repreiduetion.  It  haa  been  maintained  by  men  of  ne  mean 
reputation  that  the  lower  tribes  have  no  such  power ;  that 
their  sporules  are  a  common  matter,  which,  meeting  with  a 
proper  nidus,  develops  the  various  forms  which  are  seen, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  nidus.  Many  facta  can  be 
brought  forward  to  support  this  theory ;  but  seeing  we  have 
so  much  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  specifle 
power  of  reproduction  in  the  seeds  and  sporules  of  higher 
plants,  it  seems  to  be  more  pbiloeopbieal  to  eonclude  nom 
analogy  that  the  same  law  regulates  the  reproduction  of 
lower  plants,  than  to  have  reeoarse  to  the  supposition  that 
a  different  law  prevails  where  we  cannot  disprove  the  ex- 
istence of  the  other.  In  objecting  to  the  doctrine  of  equi- 
vocal  generation.  Fries  says :  *  The  sporules  are  so  infinite^ 
that  in  a  single  individual  of  Reticularia  maxima  I  havk 
ooiinted  above  10,000,000,  se  subtile  that  they  are  scarcely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  often  resemble  a  thin  smoke, 
so  light  that  they  mav  be  raised  by  evaporation  into  the 
atmosphere ;  and  are  aispersed  in  so  many  wave  by  inseola, 
wind,  elasticity,  adhesion,  &o.,  that  it  is  difflcttit  to  conceive 
a  place  from  which  they  can  be  excluded.' 

Although  tbe  spores  have  been  staled  to  be  the  analogues 
of  the  seeds  in  higher  plants,  it  is  very  evident  that  they 
are  a  ihuch  lower  development  of  tbe  reproductive  energy 
of  the  vegetable  system  ;  and  as  in  the  animal  kingdom  it 
is  found  that  all  tlie  higher  forms  of  beings  pass  through 
stages  at  which  .the  lower  ones  have  stopped,  so  the  seeds 
have  passed  through  a  stage  of  existence  in  which  they 
have  resembled  spores.  This  stage  will  be  found  to  be  the 
period  before  the  embryo-plant  was  introduced  into  the 
ovule,  that  is,  when  it  possessed  the  form  of  a  pollen-grain; 
and  the  spores  may  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  more  than 
permanent  pollen-grains.  This  view  has  been  developed 
by  Mr.  Valentine,  in  the  volume  of  the  *  Linnean  Transac- 
tions' above  referred  to.  He  confines  bia  remarks  princi- 
pally to  the  sporules  of  mosses,  and  gives  the  Ibl lowing 
points  of  resemblance  between  them  and  pollen-grains:— 
1,  They  are  both  enclosed  in  cases  of  a  similar  kind,  tbe 
sporangia  of  crypiogamia  and  the  anther-cases  having  a 
similar  structure;  2,  the  lining  membrane  of  sporangia  and 
anther-cases  are  alike;  3,  they  are  both  develops  in  a 
similar  manner  by  tbe  union  of  fours  .in  the  cavities  of 
simple  cellules;  4,  they  have  neither  of  tliem  any  organic 
connection  with  the  plant  in  which  they  are  developed; 
5,  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  pollen-grain  and  the 
sporule  are  precisely  similar,  as  Mr.  Valentine  has  proved 
l^  a  series  of  experiments ;  and  lastly,  when  the  sporules 
commence  germinating,  they  emit  their  lining  membrane  m 
the  form  of  a  tube,  which  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  p(A- 
len-tube. 

SPOTSWOOD,  JOHN,  archbishop  of  Sl  Andrews,  was 
bom  in  156A,  in  what  is  now  the  parish  of  Mid-Calder,  in 
tbe  eounty  of  Edinburgh,  of  which,  and  of  West  Calder, 
then  forming  one  parish,  bia  father,  a  descendant  of  the 
antient  family  of  Spoiswood  of  Spotswood  in  Berwickshire, 
still  subsisting,  was  parson.*  Tbe  house  in  which  he  was 
bom,  called  Qreen-bank,  is  still,  or  was  a  fbw  years  ago, 
shown  near  the  village.  The  parson  of  Calder  (whose  father 
had  ftHen  at  Flodden  Field}  was  soon  after  bis  induction  to 
that  belneflce  iiivesteA  with  the  office  of  superintendent  of 
Lothian,  Merse,  and  Teviotdale  (a  sort  of  bisboprie  under 
what  was  thought  a  less  odious  name),  which  he  held  till 
his  death  in  1585.  Spotswood's  mother  was  Beatrix 
Crichton,  described  by  the  English  writer  of  his  Life,  pre- 
fixed to  his '  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  as '  a  grave 
and  a  diicreet  matron,  daughter  to  the  laird  ef  Lugton,  an 
antient  baron  of  Scotland.' 

*  Th*  •pelHog  4»  th*  ana*  which  n  hsi«  miaftri  to  U)«t  (It*d  m  lir> 
Ut1c-pi»  of  SDutavood't '  Hiitoi;  of  thv  Church  oT  ScoiI&diI,'  «ad  is  alio  tint 
followed  hj  hit  oontempomrlM  Caldcrwood  and  Martin*.  But  H  la  oftan 
wiiuan  Spgticwogdi  that  la  th*  ifelUii(  ot  Um  wtitac  of  the  Uoipaphia*! 
aoiBOir  prelsad  ki  the  Hiatal)  aad  alas  ia  th*  inacriptioB  oa  th*  anhUabof'a 
sauQumen* 
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Spotawood  was  educated  at  the  univenity  of  GHatgow, 
where  he  is  stated  to  have  '  received  his  degrees '  iu  his  six- 
teenth vear ; '  for,'  says  his  biographer,  fantastically  enough, 
'  though  the  fruits  of  the  earth  under  that  northern  clime 
do  not  mature  so  soon,  the  men  generally  are  of  better 
mould,  and  mellow  as  early  into  ripeness  as  any  of  those 
nations  who,  because  they  have  more  of  the  sun,  plead  for  a 
priority,  forgeltiag  that  tome  kind  of  grain  are  ripened  best 
by  frosts ;  and  this  so  many  excellent  men  of  all  sorts  as  have 
been  of  that  nation  are  so  many  examples  of.' 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Spotswood  was  appointed  to  take 
the  place  of  his  fatW,wbo  was  disabled  by  age  and  inftrmities, 
as  parson  of  Calder;  and  for  several  years  he  confined  him- 
self mostly  to  the  duties  of  his  parish.  During  this  period 
of  his  life  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  ultra-presbyterian  party,  and  to  have  gone 
along  wiOi  the  majority  of  the  church  in  their  opposition  to 
the  attempts  of  the  government  to  restore  episcopacy.  Cal- 
derwood  seems  to  assert  (Hiitory  qf  the  Church  qf  Scot- 
land, p.  369)  that  the  remarkable  paper  published  by  Bruce, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinbqrgh,  in  1 697,  as  his  apology  or 
defence  for  refusing  to  subscribe  the  bond  demanded  from 
Um  clergy  by  the  king,  engaging  that  they  would  not  hold 
themselves  privileged  to  ntter  sedition  or  treason  in  their 
pulpits,  was  written,  or  at  least  revised,  by  Spotswood ;  '  he 
would  seem,'  says  Calderwood, '  so  frank  in  the  cause,  that 
he  would  needs  write  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  ^ve  it  a 
sharper  edge.'  It  is  sharp  and  also  sly  enough  in  various  pas- 
sages. 'The  Greek  proverb,  liv^p  i  ^tiywy  [icai]  a-aXiv /uxx^- 
nrtu.  He  that  fleeth  will  Aght  again,'  says  Bruce,  who  had 
taken  to  his  heels,  and  dates  from  the  place  of  his  sojourn- 
ing, '  requireth  a  wise  foresight  in  men,  and  forbids  fool- 
hudiness.  It  is  natural  to  fear  death,  and  provide  for  life ; 
and  to  be  prodigal  of  the  life  that  God  hath  given,  I  see  no- 
where albwed.  Sec.  This  is  not  unlike  a  touch  of  Spots- 
wood's.  Lattwly  however  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  de- 
fection may  be  detected.  We  And  him  mentioned  (Calder- 
wood, p.  394)  as  one  of  twenty-one  ministers  appointed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Perth  in  1597,  to  con- 
fer with  the  king's  commissioners  upon  certain  articles  pro- 
pounded by  his  majesty ;  but,  in  the  notion  of  the  zealous 
historian,  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  that  and  several  sub- 
sequent assemblies  *  were  framed  as  best  might  serve  for 
advantage  to  the  corrupt  party.'  In  the  Assembly  again, 
which  met  at  Burntisland  in  1601,  which,  says  the  histo- 
rian, '  began  with  small  contentment  to  either  party,'  and 
ended,  he  intimates,  in  not  much  more,  Spotswood  was  one 
of  twenty-five  members  commissioned  to  act  with  the  king's 
ministers,  or  any  nine  of  them,  in  supplying  ministers  to 
churches  in  burgh-towns.  And  perhaps  there  may  be  other 
occasions  on  which  he  is  mentioned  that  may  have  escaped 
us,  for  CSalderwood's  large  volume  it  without  an  index. 

Spotswood's  father  had,  before  becoming  minister  of 
Calcler,  been  employed  by  Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox  (after- 
wards regent,and  the  father  of  Darnley) ;  and  now,  inieoi, 
when  the  earl's  descendant  Ludowick  was  sent  on  an  em- 
bassy from  king  James  of  Scotland  to  France,  Spotswood  was 
appointed  to  attend  him  as  his  chaplain.  While  in  Paris, 
according  to  Calderwood,  the  parson  of  (balder '  made  no 
scruple  to  go  in  to  mass.'  Spotswood  has  himself  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  embassy  {Hittory,  pp.  465-6^  but 
does  not  descend  to  such  particulars.  He  returned  in  the 
duke's  retinue  through  England,  *  having,  while  in  France,* 
according  to  his  biographer,  'so  discreetly  carried  himself  as 
added  much  to  his  reputation,  and  made  it  appear  that  men 
bred  up  in  the  shade  of  learning  might  possibly  endure  the 
sunshine,  and  when  it  came  to  their  turns  might  cany  them- 
selves as  handsomely  abroad  as  they  whose  education  being 
in  a  more  pragmatic  way  usually  undervalue  them.'  At 
the  last  General  Assembly  however  Spotswood  was  delated 
(or  imliotatl)  Ibr  his  attendance  at  mass  while  in  France ; 
and  Calderwood  says,  *  he  was  removed,  notwithstanding  of 
the  opposition  of  the  king  and  some  ministers ;  many  voting 
that  he  should  be  suspended  or  deposed.'  We  should  con- 
jecture the  word  '  removed'  here  to  be  a  misprint  for  '  re- 
proved.' '  The  king  and  commissioners,'  it  is  added, '  packed 
it  up.'  There  is  no  hint  of  this  little  affair  either  in  Spots- 
wood  himself  or  his  biographer. 

When  James  set  out  for  England,  in  April,  1603,  Spota- 
wood was  one  of  five  Scotch  clergymen  whom  he  appointed 
to  attend  him  on  his  journey,  along  with  the  bishops  of 
Rosa  and  Dankeld,  the  duke  of  I^ennox,  and  other  noble- 
men and  gentlemen     While  his  matjesty  was  at  Burleigh 


House,  near  Stamford,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  deatb, 
at  Paris,  of  James  Bethune,  archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  on 
which  he  immediately  nominated  Spotswood  to  that  see, 
which  he  had  never  hitherto  regarded  as  vacant,  although 
Bethune  had  been  out  of  the  country  for  many  years,  and 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  old  religion  as  long  as  be  lived. 
Spotswood,  thus  elevated,  was,  as  be  tells  us  himself,  imme- 
diately sent  back  to  Scotland  to  attend  the  queen  on  hei 
journey,  and  serve  her  for '  eleemosinar,'  or  almoner.  He  wsi 
also  made  a  privy-councillor  for  Scotland.  It  is  remarkabie 
however  that  none  of  the  Scotch  bishops  were  consecrated 
till  1610,  when  Spotswood  and  the  bishops  of  Brechin  and 
Galloway  were  summoned  to  London  for  that  purpose,  and, 
being  consecrated  at  London  House,  on  the  2 1st  of  October, 
by  the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Ro- 
chester, conveyed  their  new  character  in  the  same  manner 
to  their  brethren  on  their  return  home.  The  bishop  of  Ely 
(Andrews)  would  have  had  than  be  ordained  first  deacons  and 
then  priests  before  their  ordination  as  bishops,  as  was  in  fact 
done  in  the  case  of  Sharp  and  Leighton,  when  they  were 
appointed  to  the  sees  of  St.  Andrews  and  Glasgow,  after  ihe 
Restoration  ;  but  in  the  piesentcase,  according  to  the  rela- 
tion of  Spotswood  himself,  '  the  archbishop  of  C^nterbun-, 
Dr.  Bancroft,  who  was  by,  maintained  that  thereof  there 
was  no  necessity,  8eeing,wbere  bishops  could  not  be  had,  the 
ordination  given  by  the  presbyters  must  be  esteemed  law- 
ful ;  otherwise  that  it  might  be  doubted  if  there  were  an5 
lawful  vocation  in  most  of  the  reformed  churches.'  Thii 
was  applauded  by  the  other  bishops,  and  Andrews  ac- 
quiesced. Burnet's  account  is  that  Andrews's  objection  was 
overruled  by  the  king  himselfl '  who  thought  it  went  too  far 
towards  the  unchurching  of  all  those  w£o  had  no  bishops 
among  them.'  Neither  of  the  archlrishopa  was  appointed  to 
officiate  in  the  consecration  of  Spotswood  and  his  brethren, 
to  prevent  its  being  supposed  that  there  was  any  intention  to 
revive  the  old  claims  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  York  to 
a  supremacy  over  the  Scottish  church ;  this  was  James's 
own  arrangement,  and  the  same  precaution  was  taken  in 
the  consecration  of  Sharp  and  Leighton  in  the  next 
age. 

The  next  year  Spotswood  returned  to  London,  bearing  a 
letter  or  petition  firom  the  synod  of  Lothian,  supplicating 
the  king  ibr  a  General  Assembly,  a  prayer  which  his  ma- 
jesty did  not  grant,  and  which  the  archbishop  probably  did 
not  very  earnestly  urge.  '  Returning  from  oourt,'  write* 
CMderwood, '  he  rideth  out  of  Haddington  when  the  people 
were  repairing  to  the  kirk  to  hear  sermon  upon  the  Lota's 
day.  And  it  was  always  the  custom  of  this  profane  bishop 
to  cross  the  ferries  or  to  ride  upon  the  Lord's  day  in  time  of 
sermon.'  (p.  487.)  This  historian  afterwards  inserts  soma 
Latin  verses  on  the  Scotch  bishops,  which,  be  says,  wen 
spread  in  Edinburgh,  in  January,  1609,  beginning,  *  Vina 
amat  Andreas,  cum  vino  Glasgua  amores.'  (p.  601.) 

Spotswood,  as  might  be  expected,  employed  his  best  exer- 
tions in  re-edifying  and  strengthening  the  ecclesiastical 
system,  of  which  he  had  thos  been  appointed  one  of  the 
chief  overseers ;  but  the  detail  of  the  prooeedings  in  which 
he  bore  a  part  must  be  sought  for  in  the  histories  of  Scot- 
land and  of  the  Scottish  church.  'At  his  entry  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Glasgow,'  says  his  biographer,  '  he  fouod 
the  revenues  of  it  so  dilapidate,  that  there  was  not  one  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  of  yearly  rent  left  to  tempt  to  a  new 
sacrilege ;  but  such  was  his  care  and  husbandry  for  his  suc- 
cessors, that  he  greatly  improved  it,,  and  yet  with  ao  much 
content  to  his  diocese,  that  generally  both  the  nobility  ai^ 
gentry,  and  the  whole  city  of  Glasgow,  were  as  unwilling  !« 
part  with  him  as  if  he  bad  been  in  the  place  of  a  tutelar 
angel  to  them.'  Yet,  '  part  with  him  they  muse,'  as  this 
cordial  panegyrist  proceeds  to  relate  ;  for  in  June,  16 IS.  oa 
the  death  of  Anmbislxq^  Gladstanes,  Spotswood  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  metropolitan  see  of  St.  Andrews.  Aooordinf 
to  Calderwooo,  when  he  returned  &om  London  jo  Glasgow, 
on  the  10th  of  that  month,  he  seemed  to  be '  altogether  igno- 
rant who  had  obtained  the  gift  [of  the  vacant  mitre],  till  one  of 
his  servants,  attending  in  Ed  ioburgh  upon  the  king's  pateot. 
sent  to  him  advertisement  to  come  in  haste  to  Edinbu^ 
When  he  came,  he  seemed  to  be  miscontent,  as  desirous  It 
stay  still  at  Glasgow ;  but  in  the  meantime  hia  gift  passeU 
the  seals.'  He  had  previously,  in  1609,  been  appointed  at 
extraordinary  lord  of  aossion,  when  it  was  proposed  u 
restore  that  court  to  its  antient  constitution  of  a  mixed  mi 
and  ecclesiastical  tribunal ;  but  this  design  was  abandooel 
the  following  year,  on  the  erection  of  Uie  two  courts  of  Higk 
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Commission,  over  one  of  which  Spotswood  vas  appointed  to 
preside,  and  which  were  united  under  his  presidency  on  hu 
removal  to  St.  Andrews. 

As  soon  as  he  obtained  the  primacy,  his  biographer  in- 
forms us, '  he,  by  his  ftiTour  with  the  king,  procured  three 
hundred  pounds  sterling  of  yearly  rent  (being  by  the  sacri- 
lege of  former  times  swallowed  up  in  the  crown  revenues) 
to  be  restored  to  his  see,'  and,  continues  the  same  authority, 
*  all  King  James  his  time  he  lived  in  great  favour  with  him, 
and  was  the  prime  instrument  used  by  him  in  several  assem- 
blies for  the  restoring  the  antient  discipline,  and  bringing 
that  church  to  some  degrees  of  uniformity  with  her  sister 
church  of  England.  .  .  .  Nor  was  his  industry  less  for  the 
recovery  ef  some  remnants  and  parcels  of  the  church's  patri- 
mony, which  (although  they  were  but  as  a  few  crumbs  in 
comparison  of  that  which  at  a  full  meal  sacrilege  had  swal- 
lowed), he  found  to  be  an  bardprovince ;  yet  by  bis  seal  and 
diligence  he  overcame  many  difficulties,  and  so  little  regarded 
his  ovn  ease,  that,  for  the  effecting  of  this,  and  what  else 
conducedto  the  recovery  of  that  church  in  patrimony  and 
discipline,  they  who  knew  the  passages  of  his  life  have  com- 
puted that  he  made  no  less  than  fifty  journeys  feota  Scot- 
land to  London.'  Spotswood  was  succeeded  in  the  see  of 
Glasgow  by  Law,  bishop  of  Orkney.  '  Here  it  is  to  be 
observed,'  writes  the  acrimonious  Oalderwood,  'that  Mr. 
John  Spotswood  and  Mr.  James  Law,  both  sometime  minis- 
ters within  the  presbytery  of  Dnlithgow,  two  pretty  foot-ball 
men,  are  now  the  only  two  archbishops  in  Scotland,  and 
have  now,  as  we  use  to  say,  the  ball  at  their  foot.  They 
were  both  near  the  point  of  suspension  in  the  purer  times 
for  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbatn;  now  they  have  power  to 
suspend,  deprive,  imprison,  fine,  or  confine  any  minister  in 
Scotland.  Out  of  preposterous  pity  they  were  spared  then ; 
but  now  they  i  pare  not  the  least  and  the  most  blameless.' 
(p.  655.) 

The  same  royal  ftivomr  that  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of 
James,  Spotswood  retained  under  the  new  king  Charles  I., 
whom  be  crowned  in  the  Abbey  church  of  Holyrood  on  the 
1 8th  of  June,  1633.  The  writer  of  his  Life  states,  that  be- 
sides procuring  the  revenues  of  the  priory  of  St.  Andrews, 
which  were  then  in  lay  hands,"  to  be  added  to  his  see,  he 
prevailed  with  jthe  king  to  separate  so  much  of  his  diocese 
as  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Forth,  and  to  erect  it  into  the  new 
bishopric  of  Edinburgh  This  was  in  1633.  Within  two  years 
after,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul^  Spotswood  was 
made  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland. 

Ha  had  not  yet  attained  this  last  height  of  promotion 
when,  in  1634,  he  drew  upon  himself  a  storm  of  popular 
odium  by  bis  conduct  in  instigating  the  oppressive  pro- 
ceedings against  Lord  Balmerino,  who,  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  had  in  his  possession  a  petition,  considered  to  be 
seditious,  vbich  had  been  drawn  up  with  the  design  of 
being  presented  to  the  king  by  a  number  of  the  opposition 
peers,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  had  been  betrayed  to 
the  archbishop,  was  arraigned  for  the  then  capital  crime  of 
leasing-making  (verbal  seditioa),  brought  to  trial  before  the 
court  of  justiciary  (in  which  Spotswood's  second  son,  lord 
president  of  the  court  of  session,  sat  as  one  of  the  assessors 
to  the  justice-general),  found  guilty  by  an  intimidated  jury, 
condemned  to  death,  and  only  pardoned  at  last,  after  a  long 
imprisonment,  in  consequence  of  the  government  becoming 
afraid  to  permit  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  much,  it  was 
understood,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  archbishop  and 
the  other  prelates.  The  part  that  Spotswood  took  in  this 
business  excited  the  greater  disgust  from  his  notorious  here- 
ditary enmity  to  Balmerino,  whose  lather  also  had  been  dis- 
graeed  and  destroyed  six  and  twenty  years  before,  chiefly 
through  his  management.  The  prosecution  of  Lord  Balme- 
rino contributed  as  much  perhaps  as  any  other  single  cause 
to  produce  the  general  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland  which  a 
few  years  later  broke  out  into  so  wild  a  flame.  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  1637  by  the  ill-managed  attempt  to  impose  a  liturgy 
on  the  Scottish  church,  which  was  the  immediate  provoca- 
tion of  the  rebellion  against  the  government.  This  scheme, 
too,  has  been  attribatra  to  Spotswood  by  some  of  his  indis- 
eriminatii^  admirers:  Iftsrtine,  in  his  '  Reliquite  Divi  An- 
dreas' (p.  2S1),  describes  this  '  grave,  sage,  and  peaceable 
prelate,'  as  deserving  '  a  singular  note  and  mark  of  honour,' 
among  other  things, '  for  eompoaing  one  excellent  liturgie.' 
But  in  truths  Spotswood  appears  to  have  been  all  along  dis- 
inclined to  tlie  innovation,  though,  possibly,  as  the  project 
^  was  one  upon  which  Charles  himself  had  set  his  heart,  he 
did  not  openly  oppose  it ;  it  waa  pushed  nrincipally  by  Laud, 


who  had  formed  a  party  among  the  younger  Scottish  bishops 
and  the  new  liturgy  and  book  of  canons  were  compiled  by 
three  or  four  members  of  this  party,  whose  adherenoe  to  the 
English  primate  had  for  some  time  thrown  Aem  into  opposi- 
tion to  the  head  of  their  own  church.  Spotswood,  who  was 
constitutionally  of  a  temporising  disposition,  and  could  gain 
nothing  by  any  disturbance  of  the  established  state  of  things, 
did  what  he  could  to  check  the  precipitation  of  these  sealots, 
and,  in  recommending  delay  and  caution,  is  believed  to  have 
entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  to  prevent  the  perilous 
experiment  altogether.  But  of  course  he  shared  with  the 
rest  in  the  destruction  brought  upon  their  whole  order  by 
its  failure.  Deposed  from  his  'pretended'  office  of  a 
bishop,  declared  infemous,  and  excommunicated,  by  the 
famous  Assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow,  in  November, 

1638,  he  fled  to  England,  *  where,*  says  his  biographer,  '  age 
and  grief,  with  a  sad  soul  in  a  crasy  body,  had  so  distem- 
pered him,  that  he  was  driven  to  take  harbour  in  Newcastle, 
till  by  some  rest,  and  the  care  of  his  physicians,  he  had 
recovered  so  much  strength  as  brought  him  to  London.' 
Laing,  in  his  'History  of  Scotland'  (iiL  154),  says,  we  do' not 
know  upon  what  authority,  that  he  now  *  resigned  the  seals 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration :' — if  so,  the  money  was  probably 
all  he  had  to  subsist  upon.  The  writer  of  his  Life  expressly 
affirms  that  he  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the  chancellorship  '  to 
his  death.'  But,  however  this  may  be,  he  soon  fell  ill  again, 
and  died  on  the  26th  of  November  (6to  CaUndat  DeeemSri*), 

1 639.  '  The  manner  of  his  burial,'  concludes  his  biographer, 
'  by  the  command  and  care  of  his  religious  king,  was  solemnly 
ordered ;  for,  tha  corpse  being  attended  by  many  mourn- 
ers, and  at  least  800  torches,  and  being  brought  near  the 
abbey  church  of  Westminster,  the  whole  nobility  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  then  present  at  court,  with  all  the  king's 
servants  and  many  gentlemen,  came  out  of  their  coaches, 
and  conveyed  the  body  to  the  west  door,  where  it  was  met  by 
the  dean  and  prebendaries  of  that  church  in  their  clerical 
habits,  and  buried  according  to  the  solemn  rites  of  the  Eng- 
lish church,  before  the  extermination  of  decent  Christian 
burial  was  come  in  fashion.' 

Burnet,  in  his  *  History  of  his  own  Time'  (i.  26),  has  de- 
scribed Spotswood  as  '  a  prudent  and  mild  man,  but  of  no 
great  decency  in  his  course  of  life;  for,'  he  adds,  in  a 
passage  first  printed  iuathe  Oxford  edition  of  1823,  'he  was 
a  frequent  player  at  cards,  and  used  to  eat  often  in  taverns; 
besides  that  all  his  livings  were  scandalously  exposed  to  tale 
by  his  servants.'  This  version  of  the  gossip  of  the  day  may 
be  taken  as  giving  us  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the  arch- 
bishop's character.  Like  tlie  generality  of  the  members  of 
the  Scottish  episcopal  church  in  that  age,  he  appears  to  have 
signalised  his  aversion  and  contempt  for  the  precisianism  of 
the  Puritans  by  a  laxity  of  manners  which  would  now  be 
accounted  indecorous  in  a  churchman ;  but  liiOM  were  the 
days  when  even  the  puritanical  Abbot,  wearing  the  mitre  of 
Canterbury,  was  wont  to  join  in  the  diversion  of  the  chase ; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Spotswood  led  in  any  respect  an 
actually  immoral  life ;   on  the  contrary,  writers  of  his  own 

Sarty  warmly  eulogise  the  piety  and  simplicity  with  which  he 
emeaned  himself.  '  In  his  life,'  says  his  biographer, '  he  had 
set  so  severe  a  watch  upon  himself,  that  bis  conversation 
was  without  reproof^  even  in  those  times  when  the  good 
name  of  every  clergyman  was  set  at  a  rate,  as  formerly  were 
the  heads  of  wolves.  He  was  no  doubt  an  ambitious  man ; 
and  he  was  probablv  chargeable  with  the  carelessness  as  to 
money  matters,  and  somethiiu;  of  the  unscrupulousness  in 
other  respects,  which  are  the  fraquent  concomitants  of  poli- 
tical ambition.  Of  the  superiority  of  his  general  talents 
his  success  in  the  world  may  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence; of  his  learning  and  literary  abilities  we  have  a 
sample  in  his  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the 
year  203  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jamet  VI.,'  a  folio  vo- 
lume of  about  550  closely  printed  pages,  published  at  London 
in  1655.  It  was  undertaken,  we  are  told,  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  King  James,  and  it  is  dedicated  by  the 
author  to  Charles  I.  in  an  epistle  dated  'from  the  place  of 
my  peregrination,  ISthNovemb.,  1639.'  This  would  be  only 
eleven  days  before  the  archbishop's  death,  according  to  the 
common  account;  yet  the  dedication,  which  extends  to 
three  pages,  contuns  no  allusion  either  to  the  illneu  or  the 
exile  of  the  writer.  On  the  contrary,  he  speaks  throughout 
as  if  he  were  still  in  Scotland.  All  but  the  first  120  pages 
of  this  work,  which  bring  down  the  history  of  the  Scottish 
church  to  the  Reformation,  may  be  regarded  as  the  narra- 
tive of  a  contemporary ;  and  it  contains  some  details  iiot 
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elsewhere  to  be  found: 'but  its  chief  value  consists  in  its 
giving  us  the  views  of  public  events  entertained  by  one  of 
the  principal  actors ;  and  in  this  way  even  its  suppressions 
and  perversions  of  facts  are  not  without  interest  It  is 
written  in  a  clear  enoueb  but  in  rather  a  poor  and  unim- 
pressive style,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  its  comparative 
freedom  from  the  fashionable  pedantry  and  quaintness  of 
the  age.  Spotswood's  biographer  says  that  he  had  heard  of 
no  other  works  which  he  had  left  behind  him ;  but  Maitine, 
in  his  notice  of  him  in  the  '  Reliquiee,'  attributes  to  him 
likewise  'a  like  tract,  in  good  and  refined  Latin,  called 
Refutatio  Libelli  de  Regimine  Ecclesiee  Scoticans,  dedi- 
cated to  King  Charles  I.,  a  learned  and  eloquent  piece, 
pitifully  refuted  by  Mr.  Ihivid  Galderwood,  under  the  name 
of  Dido  Clavius.' 

By  his  wife  '  Rachel  Lindsay,  daughter  to  David  Lindsay, 
bishop  of  Ross,  of  the  house  of  Edzell,  an  honourable 
family  in  Scotland.'  Archbishop  Spotnwood  loft  two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  Of  the  eldest,  Sir  John  SpoUwood,  his  father's 
biographer,  writing  in  1655,  says  that  be  was  then  alive, 
'  though  not  in  a  plentiful,  yet  in  a  contented  condition,  not 
any  way  cast  down  or  ashamed  of  his  sufferings,  but  com- 
forting himself  rather,  that,  in  this  general  ruin  brought 
upon  his  country,  he  hath  kept  his  conscience  free,  though 
his  estate  hath  suffered.'  These  are  like  the  expressions  of 
a  man  speaking  of  himself,  and  would  lead  us  to  conjecture 
that  Sir  John  Spotswood  was  the  writer  of  this  sketch  of 
his  father's  life,  and  the  editor  of  his  'History."  The  arch- 
bishop's second  son,  Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  after  having 
hein  made  a  lord  of  session  by  James  VL,  and  lord  presi- 
dent of  that  court  by  King  Charles,  was  removed  from  the 
bench  by  the  Covenanters  in  1641,  and  in  January.  1646, 
after  the  defeat  of  Montrose  at  Pkiliphaugh,  was  Executed 
at  St.  Andrews,  along  with  other  adherents  of  that  royalist 
general.  A  son  of  one  of  these  brothers  was  also  put  to 
death  at  Edinburgh,  in  March,  1650,  a  few  days  after  the 
execution  of  Montrose.  The  archbishop's  daughter  was 
married  to  Sir  William  Sinclair  of  Rosslyn. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence  at  St.  Andrews, 
Archbishop  Spotswood  has  left  a  memorial  of  his  taste  in 
the  church  of  the  parish  of  Dairsie,  '  which,'  his  biographer 
tells  us,  '  he  publicly  at  his  own  charges  built,  and  adorned 
.  . .  after  the  English  form ;'  adding'that '  if  the  boisterous 
hand  of  a  mad  reformation  hath  not  disordered'  it,-i(  'is  at 
this  time  one  of  the  beautifullest  little  pieces  of  church- 
work  that  is  left  to  that  now  unhappy  country.'  The  ehurch 
still  stands,  though  disfigured  in  the  interior,  and  stripped 
of  whatever  decoration  it  had  that  could  be  torn  down  with- 
out pulling  the  building  to  pieces.  There  is  a  view  of  it, 
and  also  of  a  house  (now,  we  believe,  entirely  demolished) 
built  bv  the  archbishop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church, 
in  the  last  edition  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  '  History  of  Fife 
and  Kinross,'  8vo.,  Cupar-Fife,  1803.  Spotswood  had  pur- 
chased the  estate  of  Dairsie. 

SPOUT;  WATER,  a  meteorological  phenomenon  of  the 
same  class  probably  as  the  whirlwinds,  which  raise  pillars  of 
sand  in  the  deserts  of  Africa.  The  manner  in  which  it  has 
bein  observed  to  take  place  at  sea  is  nearly  as  follows  i— > 

Below  a  thick  cloud  the  sea  appears  to  be  greatly  dis- 
turbed within  a  circular  Area,  whose  diameter  varies  from 
100  to  120  yards,  the  waves  tending  rapidly  towaids  the 
centre  of  the  agitated  moss,  where  there  is  formed  a  vast 
bodr  of  water  or  aqueous  vapour ;  from  hence  there  rises, 
witD  a  spiral  movement,  towards  the  ck>ud,  a  column  of  a 
conical  form  resembling  a  trumpet.  Vertically  above  this 
ascending  column  there  is  formed  in  the  cloud,  but  in  an 
inverted  position,  a  corresponding  cone,  whose  lower  ex- 
tremity (the  apex  of  the  cone)  gradually  approaches  title 
summit  of  the  ascending  column  ;  and  at  length  both  Are 
united,  the  diameter  at  the  place  of  junction  being  only  two 
or  three  feet.  The  water-spout  is  said  to  be  accompanied, 
during  its  formation,  by  a  rumbling  noise,  and,  when  com- 
plete, it  assumes  a  magnificent  appearaiice.  The  whole 
eoluitm,  which  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  clouds,  is  of  a 
light  colour  near  its  axis,  but  dark  along  the  sides,  which 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  hollow. 

The  spout  appears  to  move  with  the  wind,  though,  even 
when  no  wind  is  felt,  it  Sometimes  varies  its  position,  tending 
successively  lb  different  directions.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  a  column  move  with  dif- 
ferent velocities,  and  then,  after  the  whole  has  taken  an  in- 
etined  position,  the  parts  separate  from  one  another,  often 
wiU>  a  loud  repMt.  Previously  to  the  ruptnre  of  the  «olumii, 


the  dark  parts  seem  to  be  drawn  upwards  irregularly,  leaving 
only  a  slender  tube  in  connection  with  the  water  below. 
The  whole  of  the  vapour  is  at  length  absorbed  in  the  air,  or 
it  descends  into  the  sea  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  "The 
duration  of  the  phenomenon  is  various:  some  spouts  disap- 
pear almost  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  and  others  have 
been  known  to  continue  nearly  an  hour :  oocasionally  they 
form  themselves,  continue  for  a  short  time,  Iranian,  and 
again  appear,  and  so  on  several  times  sueeessfvely.  No  ship 
could  escape  if  it  were  carried  within  the  vortex ;  and  ma- 
riners formerly  endeavoured  to  accelerate  the  &11  of  the 
column  by  a  discharge  of  artillery  towards  it.  (See  •  de- 
scription in  Falconer's  '  Shipwreck,'  canto  2.) 

Water-spouts  are  occasionally  seen  above  land,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  then  no  ascending  column  of  water  at 
vapour  to  meet  that  which  descends  from  the  clouds.  In 
Dr.  (Sir  David)  Brewster's  'Journal  of  Science'  (No.  5) 
there  is  on  account  of  one  which  was  seen  in  France :  it  is 
stated  to  have  appeared  like  a  conical  mass  of  vapour,  and 
to  have  given  out  a  strong  sulphureous  smell ;  flashes  ot 
lightning  issued  from  it,  and  it  threw  off  a  great  quactity 
of  water.  It  moved  forward  in  one  direction  over  high 
grounds  and  valleys,  and  it  crossed  the  course  of  a  river, 
but  on  coming  to  bills  of  a  conical  form,  it  passed  round 
them.  Water-spouts  have  occasionally  been  witnessed  in 
this  country.  In  1718  one  of  them  burst  in  Lancashire, 
when,  at  the  place  where  it  fell,  the  ground  was  torn  up  to 
the  extent  of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  to  the  depth 
of  seven  feet,  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  surface  of  the  rock  undei^ 
neath.  (PAii.  IV.,  No.  363.) 

The  formation  of  water-spouts  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
whiiling  motion  produced  in  the  air  by  currents  coming  in 
opposite  directions;  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  particles  ot 
vapour  in  the  upper  regions  thus  acquire,  by  the  centrifugal 
force,  a  tendency  to  move  towards  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
column,  leaving  the  interior  void  or  in  a  rarefied  st«ta.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  thus  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea  or  ground  immediately  below,  that  which 
takes  effect  on  the  surrounding  water  (when  the  spout  is 
formed  at  sea)  must  impel  the  latter  towards  that  part,  and 
cause  it  to  rise  into  the  space  where  the  partial  vacuum 
exists.  There  is  great  probability  that  the  elevation  of  the 
sea  under  the  cloud  is  in  part  caused  by  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air ;  but  as  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  could  only 
raise  the  water  in  a  perfect  vacuum  to  the  height  of  about 
30  feet,  and  as  the  height  of  a  water-spout  is  known  to  be 
sometimes  about  half  a  mile,  some  other  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  must  be  sought  for. 

From  the  occurrence  of  such  phenomena  at  sessons  when 
the  electrical  principle  in  the  air  is  moat  active;  from  the 
sulphureous  smell,  the  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  storms 
of  rain  or  hail  by  which  they  have  been  accompanied,  and 
from  the  destruction  of  trees,  buildings,  &c.  which  they  have 

S reduced,  their  formation  has  been  ascribed  with  great  pro- 
ability  to  the  action  of  electricity.  The.cloud  and  the  sea 
or  ground  may  be  in  opposite  electrical  states,  and  therefore 
there  will  be  a  mutual  attraction  between  them ;  this  will 
of  course  be  attended  by  all  the  eonsequence*  of  a  vast  dis- 
charge of  the  fluid ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  pre- 
cipe nianner  in  which  the  phenomena  are  produced  by  the 
agency  of  electricity  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  known, 

SPRA06E,  SIR  EDWARD,  was  a  distinguished  com- 
mander in  the  naval  battles  between  the  English  and 
Dutch  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Of  his  parentage, 
the  dale  of  bis  birth,  and  the  circumstances  of^  his  early 
\iSi,  there  are  no  records.  H«  fought  as  a  captain  in  the 
btttle  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  June  3,  1665,  and 
for  his  gallantry  on  that  occasion  received  the  honour  ef 
knighthood.  He  was  engaged  in  the  four  days'  battle 
which  took  place  in  June,  1666  ;  and  also  in  the  following 
one  of  July  24th.  When  Van  Tromp  sailed  up  the  Thames 
in  1667,  he  dsfbnded  Sheemess;  which  however,  from  the 
weak  state  of  the  garrison,  he  was  oompelled  to  abandon 
He  afterwards  collaeted  a  few  frigates  and  fire-ships,  acd 
when  the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Nes  sailed  up  the  Thames, 
Spragge  engaged  him,  burnt  some  of  his  ships,  and  chased 
him  out  of  tl)«  river.  In  1671  Sir  Edward  Spr^ge  fought 
against  the  Algerines,  burnt  several  of  their  vessels,  and 
did  ccttsiderabte  damage  to  the  castles  and  towns  on  the 
coast  of  Algiers.  In  the  battVs  of  Solebay,  May  28,  1672, 
he  sunk  a  Dutch  ship  of  60  guns.  In  1673  he  was  made 
admiral  of  the  blue,  and  on  the  28th  of  Mav  io  that  year 
another  fight  took  place,  in  whidi  Sptaggo  and  Van  Tromf 
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were  cootpelled  to  change  th«r^  ships  two  or  three  times  in 
'  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  then).  On  the  4th  of 
June  be  fought  Van  Tronip  again,  and  the  two  admirals 
vere  once  more  compelled  to  leave  their  shattered  vessels. 
On  the  nth  of  August  another  similar  contest  took  place 
between  them,  when  Spragge,  passing  in  a  boat  fram  the 
battered  St.  George  to  the  Royal  Charles,  was  drowned,  a 
shot  having  struck  and  sunk  the  boat.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Edward  Sprapge  has  been  highly 
praised  by  his  contemporaries,  not  only  for  his  courage  and 
skill  as  a  commander,  but  for  his  gentlemanly  manners  and 
amiable  disposition. 
(Campbell's  Lit>e»  of  the  Aiimrdlt.) 
SPRAIN,  or  STRAIN,  is  an  injury  of  muscular  or  ten- 
dinous tissues,  resulting  from  their  being  forcibly  stretched 
beyond  their  natural  length.  Its  ordinary  consequence  is, 
after  the  flrst  pain  is  gone  by,  to  produce  some  degree  of 
Swelling,  and  a  considerable  dull  aching  pain  of  the  injured 
part,  which  is  greatly  increased  by  any  movement  of  it. 
These  signs  are  due  to  an  inflammation  of  the  sprained 
tissues,  which  partakes  of  the  slowness  and  obstinacy  that 
characterise  all  the  diseases  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments, 
and  which,  if  not  early  and  duly  attended  to,  frequently 
terminates  in  thickening,  rigidity,  and  even  more  serious 
disorganization  of  them  and  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  treatment  to  be  adopted  for  sprains  is  the  imme- 
diate application  of  leeches,  in  number  proportionate  to  the 
severity  of  the  injury  and  the  importance  of  the  part.  They 
should  be  repeated  till  the  pain  and  swelling  are  distinctly 
decreased :  the  part  should  be  kept  perfectly  at  rest  and 
cool,  and  the  patient's  general  health  should  be  kept  or 
made  good.  When  the  pain  baa  nearly  ceased,  and  there 
remains  little  more  than  stiffness  of  the  injured  part,  sti- 
mulating liniments  (the  common  soap  liniment,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  hartshorn  and  oil,  for  example)  may  he  used. 
SPRAT.    [Clupeid«.] 

SPRAT.  TIJOMAS,  was  horn  in  1636,  at  Fallaton  in 
Devonshire.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was 
educated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  of  which  founda- 
tion be  became  fellow.  He  took  the  d^ree  of  MA.  in 
1657.  In  1669  he  published  a  poem  on  the  Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  another,  'The  Plague  of  Athens.' 
Having  been  ordained  after  the  Restoration,  he  was  made 
chaplain,  first  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  assisted  in  writing  'The  Rehearsal,*  and  afterwards 
to  the  king.  At  this  time  he  was  made  one  of  the  original 
fellows  of  the  Roval  Society,  and  in  1667  published  its 
history.  In  1668  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Westmin- 
ster, in  1683  dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  1684  bishop  of 
Rochester.  In  return  for  these  marks  of  royal  favour. 
Sprat  in  1685  published  a  history  of  the  Rye-house  plot, 
entitled  '  A  true  Account  and  Declaration  of  the  horrid  Con- 
spiracy against  the  late  King,  his  present  Majesty,  and  the 
present  Government;'  but  he  repented  of  having  written 
this  work  ;  and  when  requested  by  James,  after  Monmouth's 
execution,  to  add  a  secJOnd  part,  he  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  the  lives  of  many  innocent  persons  would  be  endan- 
gered thereby.  (See  his  letter  to  the  earl  of  Dorset,  written 
in  1689,  printed  in  1711,  4to.)  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs :  be  voted  in  this  office  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishop 
of  London  ;  and  in  1688,  though  he  had  himself  acknow- 
ledged the  king's  declaration  of  Toleration,  he  refused  to 
take  part  in  anv  proceedings  against  the  disobedient  clergy, 
and  withdrew  from  the  commission.  On  the  abdication  of 
James,  Sprat  was  one  of  those  who  in  the  convention  held 
on  that  occasion  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  regent;  but 
after  the  settlement  of  this  question,  he  did  not  refuse  alle- 
giance to  William.  In  1692  an  attempt  was  made  to  im- 
plicate the  bishop  in  a  pretended  plot  for  restoring  James, 
his  signature  having  been  fraudulently  obtained  by  two  men 
of  infamous  character,  Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Black- 
bead.  He  succeeded  after  some  little  time  in  triumphantly 
establishing  his  innocence  and  the  villany  of  his  accusers. 
From  this  time  till  his  death.  May  30,  1713,  at  Bromley  in 
Kent,  he  lived  undisturbed  by  any  political  troubles.  His 
property  was  bequeathed  to  his  son  Thomas  Sprat,  archdea- 
con of  Rochester. 

Burnet,  who  appears  to  have  viewed  Sprat  with  the 
jealous  eye  of  a  rival,  speaks  slightingly  of  bis  moral 
character,  but  his  conduct  on  many  occasions  shows  an 
integrity  superior  to  the  feelings  of  personal  gratitude 
towards  the  king.    There  is  a  list  of  his  works  in  Wood's 


'  Athens  Oxon.,'  among  which  is 'a  Life  of  Cowley,  and 
some  sermons  and  letters:  there  is  also  a  letter  of  bis 
among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.,  British  Museum.  His  prow 
style  is  remarkable  for  cboiceness  of  expression  and  beauty 
of  structure :  he  is  styled  by  Wood  a  commandiog  and  elo- 
quent preacher,  and  this  praise  is  confirmed  bv  Burnet.  H^ 
wrote  a  few  short  poems,. in  the  manner  and  with  all  the 
faults  of  the  school  of  Cowley.  Tlie  longest  of  them,  '  The 
Plague  of  Athens,'  is,  to  borrow  Sprat's  own  words  in  the 
dedication  of  it.  'an  example  bow  much  a  noble  subject  is 
changed  and  disfigured  by  an  ill  hand.'  (See  '  Some  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Right  Reverend 
Father  in  God  Thomas  Sprat,  DD., — with  It  True  Copy  of 
his  Last  Will  and  Testament,' London,  printed  for  E.  (jurU, 
1715 ;  and  Johnson's  '  Jjives  of  the  Poets.') 

SPRENGEL,  CURT,  one  of  the  most  learned  physicians 
and  botanists  of  the  last  and  present  century,  was  born  on  the 
3rd  of  August,  1766,  at  Bolderkow  in  Pomarania,  where  his 
father  was  a  clergyman.  His  early  studies  were  entirely 
directed  by  his  father,  and  he  is  represuiiled  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  as  being  conversant  not  only  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek  classics,  and  some  modern  languages,  but  to  have 
made  considerable  progress  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  Nor  was 
his  attention  confined  to  languages,  for  at  this  age  he  pub- 
lished a  Uttle  work  on  botany,  in  a  series  of  letters,  entitled 
'Botany  or  Ladies.'  In  1784  be  commenced  his  studies  at 
Halle,  and  devoted  himself  to  both  theology  and  medicine, 
but  be  soon  gave  up  the  former  for  the  latter.  In  1 767  he  took 
bis  degree  in  medicine,  and  on  this  occasion  presented  as  bis 
thesis  a  paper  entitled  Rudimenta  Nosohgite  D^tuitiuete. 

During  his  medical  studies  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance 
with  the  antient  languages,  and  extended  his  knowledge  of 
those  of  the  East,  and  was  thus  remarkably  qualiBed  for  the 
study  of  the  history  of  medicine.  To  this  department  be 
applied  himself,  and  in  1789  was  appointed  extraordinary 
professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Halle.  In  178$ 
he  was  made  ordinary  professor  of  the  same  department. 
Although  his  application  to  the  study  of  medicine  was  great, 
and  he  had  already  commenced  his  work  on  the  '  History 
of  Medicine,'  and  had  published  his  'Manual  of  Patho- 
logy,' he  yet  fbund  time  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  with 
plants,  and  in  1797  was  appointed  professor  of  botany.  To 
this  department  be  applied  the  same  learning  that  he  had 
done  to  medicine,  and  his  proliAc  pen  has  furnished  the 
must  complete  history  of  botany  extant. 

Through  his  works  he  became  celebrated  throughout  bis 
native  country,  and  was  called  upon  to  fill  very  important 
chairs.  In  1803  he  was  invited  to  Marburg  to  fill  the  cbdir 
vacated  by  Baldinger;  in  1809  to  Dorpat;  and  on  the  death 
of  Willdenow,  in  1812,  he  was  invited  to  occupy  his  place 
at  Berlin.  All  of  these  he  refused,  and  remained  bis  whole 
life  at  Halle.  The  fame  of  his  learning  however  was  not 
confined  to  Germany;  almost  every  country  in  Eun>p* 
sought  to  confer  honours  upon  him.  Upwards  of  seventy 
learned  societies  and  academies  sent  him  their  honorary 
diplomas,  and  many  kings  conferred  upon  him  their  ord^l• 
of  distinction.  These  however  were  objects  at  which  he 
never  aimed,  and  which  he  never  allowed  to  divert  hitt 
from  his  favourite  studies.  He  was  one  of  the  most  iadni^ 
trious  and  learned  men  of  bis  age,  but  whilst  his  gtaat 
learning  enabled  him  to  become  perfectly  conversant  "widi 
what  had  been  done  by  previous  writers,  he  did  not  neglect 
to  observe  for  himself,  and  add  the  fruit  of  his  own  expe- 
rience to  that  which  had  been  previously  produce4- 

The  early  part  of  Sprengel's  life  seems  to  have  been  more 
particularly  directed  to  medicine.  In  1788  he  published  a 
defence  of  Galen's  doctrine  of  fever,  and  in  1 798  an  apo- 
logy for  Hippocrates.  In  1 792  the  first  part  of  his '  History 
of  Medicine'  appeared,  and  was  not  completed  till  1820. 
These  works  vere  followed  by  smaller  ones  on  various  de- 
partments of  the  science  of  medicine,  a  complete  vijsw  of 
which  was  given  in  his 'InstitutionesMedicee,'  awork  in  six 
volumes,  which  appeared  at  various  intervals  from  1809  to 
1816.  In  this  work  the  whole  field  of  medical  science  is 
gone  over,  and  each  department  displays  the  author's  cha- 
racteristic learning.  As  a  botanist  Sprengel  stands  very 
hig^.  He  had  in  early  life  coutraeted  a  love  for  botany, 
and  after  his  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  that  science 
in  Halle,  he  never  ceased,  till  disabled  by  disease,  -uontri- 
buting  important  additions  to  its  literature.  In  1798  ha 
publisLea  his  '  Antiquitates  Botanion,'  which  was  followed 
in  1808  by  his  '  Historia  Rei  Herbarise.'  In  these  works 
be  has  brought  his  knowledge  of  antient  langnaxes  t«  bear 
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upon  the  illustration  of  botany  in  the  earliest  times,  and  iu  I 
the  latter  work  the  history  of  the  science  is  brought  down 
to  the  period  at  which  it  was  written.  To  descriptive  botany 
he  made  great  additions,  especially  in  the  '  Flora  Halensis,' 
published  in  1 806,  and  subseauent  editions.  These  works 
were  illustrated  by  many  plates  from  his  own  pencil. 
Besides  these  he  has  published  many  other  papen  in  this 
departmnt  of  botany.  He  took  a  part  with  Schultes  in 
propariog  an  edition  of  the  '  Systema  VegetabiKum'  of 
linoKus,  and  subsequently,  in  1 824,  published  an  edition 
of  that  work  himself,  with  an  appendix.  He  also  described 
a  part  of  the  Brazilian  plants,  collected  by  Sellow,  in  bis 
'  Neu«  Entdeckungen  im  ganzen  Umfang  der  Pflanzen- 
kunde,'  published  in  1820.  In  the  systematic  arrangement 
of  plants  he  established  many  improvements,  both  in  the 
linnean  and  natural  systems,  the  principal  of  which  are 
mntained  in  his  works  on  descriptive  botany.  In  1811  he 
publidied  a  work  on  physiological  and  descriptive  botany, 
entitled, '  Von  dem  Bau  und  der  Natur  der  Gewachse,'  in 
which  he  has  pven  the  result  of  the  labours  of  others,  and 
added  many  new  observations  of  his  own.  In  1822  he  pub- 
lished a  German  translation  of  Theopbrastus's  '  Natural 
History  of  Plants,*  and  in  1829  a  new  edition  of 'Pediani 
Dioscoridis  Anazarbei  de  Materia  Medica  Libri  v.'  His  last 
work  was  an  edition  of  the '  Oenera  Plantarum'of  LinnBtu, 
in  1830. 

His  eldest  son  William  was  professor  of  surgery  at  Gnit- 
vald,  and  died  in  1828.  This  loss  aSected  the  father  very 
Mvarely,  and  he  never  recovered  the  stroke.  He  was  at- 
taczed  by  several  apoplectic  fits,  and  died  in  one  of  these 
seizures,  on  the  ISth  of  March,  1833. 

9PRINO.    [SmcMxii  and  Spring.] 

SPRING,  in  Mechanics,  is  an  elastic  plate  or  rod,  which 
ia  employed  az  a  moving-power,  or  a  regulator  of  the  motions 
of  wheel-work ;  also  to  ascertain  the  weights  of  bodies,  or 
to  diminish  the  effects  of  concussion. 

The  elder  Bernoulli  was  the  first  whose  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  curvature  assumed  by  elastic  bodies,  and  he 
succeeded  in  resolving  the  problem  in  the  case  of  a  recti- 
linear plate  being  fixed  at  one  end  and  bef^t  by  a  weight 
applied  at  the  other :  it  being  assumed  as  a  principle  that, 
at  any  point  in  an  elastic  body,  the  force  by  which  the  body 
when  bent  by  any  power  endeavours  to  recover  its  previous 
position  is  proportional  to  the  angle  of  contact  at  that  point ; 
that  is,  to  the  angle  which  a  tangent  to  the  curve  surfoce  of 
the  body  makes,  at  the  point,  with  that  surface. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
effects  of  elasticity  are  to  be  determined  ma,thematical1y,  let 
AB  be  a  thin  elastic  plate  immoveably  fixed  at  A,  and  bent 
into  the  form  AB'  by  a  power  P  applied  at  B,  and  let  a,  a, 
aJ  be  two  consecutive  elementary  portions  of  the  bent 
plate :  let  also  E  represent  the  unknown  force  of  elasticity 
aeting  perpendicularly  to  a(J  by  which  that  element  tends 
to  recover  the  direction  a,  a,  from  which  it  has  been  made 
to  deviate  by  the  power  at  B  ;  and  for  simplicity  let  it  be 
supposed  that  this  power  acts  in  the  direction  B'C  parallel 
to  AB.  Let  foil  op  perpendicularly  on  B'C ;  also  represent 
B'p  by  X  and  op  by  y.  Then,  by  mechanics  P.  y  expresses 
the  momentum  of  the  power  at  B'  to  bend  the  plate  at  a. 
Mid  in  the  case  of  equilibrium  we  have  P.  v  =  £.  But  E 
:  with  the  angle  of  contact,  or  the  angle  between  the 


element  aa' and  a,a  produced,  and  that  angle  in  any  part 
of  Alt'  varies  inversely  with  the  radius  of  curvature  at  that 
part;  therefore  let  r  be  the  known  radius  of  curvature  at  a 
point  where  the  force  of  elasticity  is  given,  and  let  this  force 
be  represented  by  « :  also  let  R  be  the  radius  of  curvature 
at  a  point,  as  a,  where  the  force  is  represented  by  £.   Then 

-  :  »  :  •  -g- :  E,  or  -^  =  B,  and  putting  K'  for  er,  we 

E' 
nave  P.y  =  -g-.    Substituting  in  plaee  of  R  the  differen- 

tMl  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature,  the  elastic  force 
might  be  obtained  by  the  processes  of  integration.  The  in- 
tegral however  can  only  be  obtained  approximately. 


If  the  elastic  plate  were  in  a  vertical  position  with  its 
lower  end  A  resting  on  an  immoveable  object,  and  a  weight 
P,  applied  at  the  upper  extremity  B',  were  to  act  in  a  direc- 
tion towards  A,  the  equations  of  the  curve,  approximately 
determined,  are  (the  deflection  being  small) 

P. 


ys  Asin.jB 


(^)* 


andL  =  a-|- 


where  x  is  any  abscissa  team  B'  on  the  line  B'A,  y  is  tbs 
corresponding  ordinate,  A  is  the  greatest  deflection,  or  the 
ordinate  at  the  middle  point  in  B'A,  h  =  B'A,  and  L  is  the 
length  of  the  curve  line  AoB':  also  the  greatest  weight 
which  the  plate  or  spring  will  bear  without  bending  when 

E'x* 
pressed  in  that  direction  is  expressed  by  ~fi~.  (1^=3-1416). 

E'»* 
If  P  exceed  by  a  small  quantity  the  value  of  m*  ~ty  *her» 

m  is  any  whole  number  whatever,  the  spring  will  make 
several  bends  crossing  the  straight  line  AB'in  m  —  1  points 
between  the  two  extremities. 

When  the  elastic  plate,  in  a  horizontal  position,  is  fized 
at  one  end,  as  A,  and  the  weight  P,  applied  at  the  extremity 
B',  acts  always  vertically,  the  equation  becomes  (the  de- 
flection being  small) 


V 


=  i(?P**+c-) 


where  C  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  contact  at  B'.  If,  on 
account  of  the  smallness  of  this  angle,  C  be  neglected,  it  will 
follow,  when  x  is  made  equal  to  B'C,  that  the  whole  deflec- 
tion AC  or  BB'  will  vary  nearly  with  the  weight  P,  and 
with  the  cube  of  the  length  of  the  spring. 

The  use  of  a  spring  as  a  moving-power  may  be  best  ex- 
emplified in  its  application  to  watch-work.  The  main- 
spring of  a  watch  is  a  thin  and  narrow  plate  of  well-tempered 
steel,  which  is  coiled  in  a  spiral  form :  one  of  its  extremities 
is  attached  to  a  pivot  or  axle,  and  the  other  to  the  interior 
circumference  of  the  cylindrical  box  in  which  it  is  contained. 
In  being  wound,  the  spring  closes  round  the  axle,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  effort  by  its  elasticity  to  recover  its  former 
position,  it  turns  the  cylinder  in  a  contrary  direction  :  thus 
the  chain  which  is  attached  to  the  exterior  circumference 
of  the  cylinder  and  to  the  fusee  causes  the  latter  to  revolve. 

A  slender  and  highly  elastic  spring  of  a  Uke  form  is  em- 
ployed to  produce  a  vibratory  motion  in  the  balance  ring  ot 
a  watch:  one  extremity  of  the  spring  is  attached  to  the  axle 
of  the  balance,  and  the  other  to  some  part  of  its  circum- 
ference. If  a  movement  of  small  extent  about  the  axle  be 
given  in  one  direction  to  the  balance,  the  spring  will  be  com- 
pressed near  the  axle,  and,  in  the  effort  to  recover  its  pre- 
vious state,  the  balano«-ring  will  be  moved  round  in  a  con- 
trary direction ;  but  the  force  of  elasticity  carries  any  point 
in  the  ring  beyond  the  place  which  it  occupies  when  the 
ring  is  in  a  state  of  rest ;  and  when  that  force  is  destroyed 
by  the  compression  again  produced  in  the  spring,  near  the 
axle,  the  balance  is  made  to  return  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  was  at  first  moved.  Thus  an  alternate  motion  in  the 
balance-ring  is  continued ;  the  time  of. the  vibrations,  and 
consequently  the  velocities  with  which  the  wheels  revolve, 
depending  upon  the  force  of  elasticity  in  the  spring.  The 
elastic  power  of  the  spring  varies  with  the  tension,  and  it 
directly  proportional  to  the  angle  through  which  the  spring 
is  wound  about  the  axle ;  and  thus  the  vibrations  of  a  spring, 
like  those  of  a  pendulum  in  a  cycloidal  arc,  are  isochronous^ 
[Elasticity,  p.  327.]  The  length  of  the  spring  and  the 
diameter  of  the  balance  are  increased  by  heat  and  dimi- 
nished by  cold;  consequently,  without  some  compensating 
power,  the  times  of  vibration  will  vary  according  to  the 
changes  of  temperature. 

When  a  carriage  moving  along  a  level  road  passes  sud- 
denly over  an  obstacle,  so  that  a  poipt  in  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel  is  in  contact  with  the  obslacle,  the  centre  of  tb« 
wheel  describes  a  circular  arc  about  the  point  of  contact  as 
a  centre ;  and  then,  if  the  carriage  is  perfectly  rigid,  a  por- 
tion of  its  velocity  will  be  lost.  In  order  to  maintain  that 
velocity,  an  additional  force  of  draught  would  be  necessary; 
and  an  expression  for  this  additional  force  is  investigated  in 
Whewell's  '  Mechanics '  (art.  261,  and  the  following).  Put 
of  this  additional  force  is  employed  in  counteracting  th« 
motion  of  ascent,  and  the  remainder,  which  ia  general!; 
much  the  greater  quantity,  in  diminishing  the  effect  of  tfai 
sodden  change  which  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  tb« 
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motion  of  the  carriage.  This  latter  part  may  be  in  a  consi- 
derable degree  removed  by  the  use  of  springs ;  for  then,  on 
the  wheel  meeting  the  obstacle,  the  suspended  body  of  the 
carriage  bending  the  springs  by  its  weight,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  that  body  is  made  to  describe  a  curve  line,  to 
which  its  previous  rectilinear  direction  is  a  tangent;  and 
thus  the  jerks  which  arise  from  movements  in  directions 
making  finite  angles  with  one  another  are  avoided. 

The  force  of  draaght  required  in  addition  to  that  which 
is  due  to  friction,  when  a  stm  carriage  passes  over  a  roughly 
l>aved  road,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  and  the 
height  of  the  stones  directly,  and  as  the  radius  of  the  wheel 
inversely. 

SP.llNG-BALANCE,  a  machine  in  which  the  elasticity 
of  a  spring  of  tempered  steel  is  employed  as  a  means  of 
measuring  weight  or  force.  The  name  is  most  commonly 
applied  to  machines  for  the  former  purpose ;  those  employed 
to  ascertain  the  muscular  strength  of  men  and  animals,  the 
amount  of  power  required  to  move  a  carriage  or  a  boat,  or 
any  other  force  applied  in  the  form  of  a  pull,  being  called 
dynamometers. 

One  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  spring-balance  is  that  which, 
when  employed  as  a  weighing-machine,  is  known  as  the 
spring  or  pocket  steelyard.  It  consists  of  a  helical  spring 
formed  by  bending  a  steel  wire  spirally  round  a  cylindricid 
mandril  or  axis,  so  as  to  form  an  extensive  series  of  convo- 
lutions. This  spring  is  placed  in  the  interior  of  a  tube  of 
brass  or  iron,  closed  at  both  ends ;  one  end  of  the  spring 
abutting  against  the  plate  which  closes  the  lower  end  of  the 
tube.'  A  rod,  having  a  hook  or  loop  at  its  lower  extremity, 
to  hold  the  article  to  be  weighed,  passes  through  a  hole  iu 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  op  the  inside  of  the  spring.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  rod  is  a  small  plate,  which  slides  up 
•nd  down  like  a  piston  in  the  tube,  and  rests  upon  the 
upper  or  free  end  of  the  spring ;  thereby  causing  it  to  col- 
lapse when  a  heavy  body  is  atiacbed  to  the  hook  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sliding  rod.  The  machine  is  supported  by  means 
of  a  hook  or  ring  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tube ; 
and  the  extent  of  the  motion  of  the  spring,  and  conse- 
quently the  weight  of  the  body  suspended  from  it,  are  indi- 
cated by  the  degree  to  which  the  rod  is  drawn  out  of  the 
tube.  For  this  purpose  a  graduated  scale  is  engraved  upon 
the  rod  ;  the  divisions  indicating  the  extent  of  compression 
produced  in  the  spring  by  the  application  of  known  weights. 
Several  spring-balances  on  the  same  principle  are  made  for 
various  purposes.  That  known  as  Salters  balance  has  a 
brass  plate  attached  to  the  tube  or  c\  Under,  within  which 
the  spring  is  enclosed,  and  a  vertical  slit  through  the  plate 
and  tube.  A  scale  is  engraved  on  the  face  of  the  brass  plate, 
and  the  weight  is  indicated  by  a  pointer  which  moves  up 
and  down  with  the  spring,  with  which  it  is  connected  through 
the  vertical  slit  in  the  tube.  A  very  delicate  balance  of  this 
kind  has  been  manufactured  for  weighing  letters,  since  the 
introduction  of  Rowland  Hill's  plan  of  penny  postage.  In 
1814  the  Society  of  Arts  rewardea  Mr.  Martin  for  an  '  index 
weighing-machine,'  acting  upon  the  same  principle,  but 
having  a  circular  dial- plate  and  a  revolving  pointer  or  index, 
resembling  the  band  of  a  clock.  On  the  axis  of  the  index, 
but  at  the  back  of  the  dial-plate,  it  a  toothed  pinion,  which 
is  turned  by  a  straight  rack  attached  to  the  vertical  rod, 
which  rises  and  falls  with  the  spring.  The  index  remains 
in  a  vertical  position  when  the  balance  is  unloaded,  and 
deviates  more  or  less  from  it  wben  a  weight  is  attached  to 
the  hook.  One  advantage  of  this  construction  is  that  the 
point  of  the  index  traverses  a  much  greater  space  than  the 
ipring  itself,  so  that  a  very  small  movement  of  the  spring 
becomes  readily  discernible. 

Spring-balances  with  helical  springs  are  applied  to  several 
useful  purposes  besides  that  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of 
bodies.  A  spring  of  this  character  is  sometimes  used  to 
bold  down  the  lever  of  the  safety-valve  in  a  steam-engine 
Ixiiler,  the  movement  of  the  index  also  showing  the  pressure 
>f  the  steam.  Such  an  apparatus  is  especially  useful  in  a 
ocomotive  engine,  the  shaking  motion  of  which  might  de- 
mnge  a  valve  loaded  with  moveable  weights.  A  helical 
ipring-balance  forms  also  a  good  cable-stopper.  When 
tpplied  to  the  measurement  of  muscular  force,  the  tractive 
Mwer  of  a  locomotive  carriage.  See.,  one  end  of  the  cylinder 
n  which  the  spring  is  enclosed  is  made  fast  to  an  immove- 
able object,  and  the  power  to  be  measured  is  applied  to  the 
liding-rod.  If  used  to  ascertain  the  force  necessary  to 
Iraw  a  carriage,  the  spring  is  placed  between  the  carnage 
o  be  drawn  and  the  power  employed  to  draw  it  In  iwing 
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a  spring-dynamometer  for  this  purpose,  especially  wh«i  the 
carriage  is  moved  by  animal  power,  some  inconvenience  ii 
occasioned  be  the  vibration  of  the  index  with  every  trifling 
variation  in  the  force  applied,  to  remedy  which  Mr.  H.  K. 
Palmer  contrived  an  apparattu  in  which  the  quick  vibration 
of  the  spring  is  checked  by  means  of  a  piston  moving  in  a 
cylinder  filled  with  oil.  A  very  narrow  space  is  allowed  for 
the  oil  to  pass  between  the  edge  of  the  piston  and  the 
cylinder,  so  that  a  considerable  resistance  is  opposed  to  the 
motion  of  the  piston  and  the  springs,  and  the  index  con- 
sequently represents  the  mean  amount  of  force  applied 
without  being  affected  by  sudden  variations. 

The  ingenious  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Martin  for  trans- 
mitting the  motion  of  a  spring  to  an  index  moving  upon  a 
circular  dial-plate,  is  applicable  to  spring-balances  of  other 
than  the  helical  construction.  It  was  used  by  M.  Hanin, 
a  French  gentleman,  who  was  rewarded  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  1790,  fur  an  apparatus  for  showing  at  one  view  the 
weight  of  an  object  according  to  several  different  scales  or 
systems  of  weights.  His  machine,  which  is  described  and 
figured  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Society's  *  Transactions,' 
consists  of  a  dial-plate,  on  which  are  marked  several  concen- 
tric cireles,  divided  according  to  the  systems  of  weights 
used  in  different  countries,  and  an  index  moved  by  a  rack 
and  pinion,  as  before  described.  The  spring,  instead  of 
being  of  a  helical  form,  is  semicircular ;  its  upper  extremity 
being  firmly  attached  to  the  back  of  the  dial-phte  by  mean's 
of  screws,  while  its  lower  end  is  attached  to  the  hook  which 
carries  the  weight,  and  the  sliding  rack  by  which  tlje  index 
is  moved.  Marriott's  patent  weighing-machine  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  M.  Hanin,  but  the  spring  is  a  perfect  el- 
lipsis, with  its  longer  axis  laid  horizonuUy.  The  stem  to 
which  the  ring  for  holding  the  apparatus  is  attached  is 
fastened  by  a  nut  and  screw  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  side 
of  the  spring ;  and  the  rack,  with  the  hook  which  holds  the 
article  to  he  weighed,  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  spring.  The  spring,  rack,  and  pinion  are 
enclosed  in  a  circular  box  at  the  back  of  the  dial-plate,  the 
periphery  of  which  serves  as  a  stop  to  prevent  the  spring 
from  being  overstrained.  A  similar  apparatus,  contrived 
by  M.  Regnier,  has  been  used  as  a  dynamometer,  as  well  ar 
a  weighing-machine. 

A  scale  plate  or  dish  may  be  added  when  necessary  to 
any  of  the  spring  weighing-machines  which  have  been  de- 
scribed. On  account  of  the  absence  of  weights,  and  the 
great  simplicity  of  their  application,  spring-balances  are 
very  useful  in  cases  where  extreme  accuracy  is  not  required, 
especially  when  a  portable  weighing-machine  is  desirable. 
Machines  Ibr  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  human  body  are 
often  made  on  this  principle,  a  kind  of  ehsir  being  suspended 
firom  the  spring. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  apply  the  elasticity  of  steel  springs 
for  indicating  the  weight  of  very  heavy  bodies,  such  as  loaded 
carriages ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  suggestion  has 
been  carried  into  effect.  The  apparatus  commonly  used  ibr 
this  purpose  is  described  under  Wsiorino-Machini. 

{Manitfaetwe*  in  Metal,  vol.  ii.,  p,  i'il,  in  Lardner's  '  Ca- 
binet Cyclopedia  ^  Hebert's  Engineer' t  and  Mechanu/t 
Eneyclopadia,  arts. '  Dynamometer'  and  *  Steelyard.') 

SPRING-CARRIAGE.  The  progress  of  a  wheel-car^ 
riage,  even  upon  the  best  of  roads,  is  continually  impeded 
by  the  wheels  coming  in  contact  with,  and  being  compelled 
to  rise  over,  undulations  or  asperities  of  surface,  which  check 
their  rolling  motion.  In  a  well-constructed  iron  railway 
this  kind  of  resistance  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  but  it  is 
not  entirely  obviated,  as  no  degree  of  care  whiih  can  be 
bestowed  in  practice  will  prevent  small  irregularities  at  the 
joints,  or  minute  undulations  in  the  surface  of  the  rails. 
On  a  stone  pavement,  owing  to  the  greater  frequency  of  the 
joints,  and  the  comparative  roughness  of  the  stone,  devia- 
tions from  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  are  more  frequent  and 
greater  in  amounL  Indeed  in  many  old  rough  pavements, 
owing  to  the  openness  of  the  joints,  and  the  wear  of  the 
upper  edges  of  the  stones,  the  road  consists  of  a  series  of 
blunt  ridges,  in  passing  over  which  the  motion  of  the  wheel 
can  be  no  other  than  a  succession  of  jolts.  The  surface  of 
a  well-made  road  of  broken  stone,  when  in  perfect  order, 
presents  few  important  asperities ;  but  when  metal  or  bro- 
ken stone  has  been  recently  laid  on,  it  is  exceedingly 
rough.  If  a  rigid  carriage  be  drawn  over  any  of  these 
surfaces,  the  irregularities  which  affect  the  path  of  the^ 
wheels  will  be  communicated  through  them  to  the  body«^ 
to  which  they  will  impart  a  jolting  or  vibntory  motion 
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Whan  the  carriage  is  moved  very  dowlf,  the  path  traced 
by  the  axle,  or  by  any  point  of  the  body,  tupposing  the 
vehicle  to  have  but  two  wheels,  and  to  be  free  from  other 
disturbing  causes,  will  be  newly  the  same  as  the  surface  of 
the  road  in  the  track  followed  by  the  wheel ;  every  undula- 
tion of  the  surface  being  transmitted  to  the  body  of  the  cai^ 
riaee.  In  a  four-wheeled  carriage  the  movement  of  the 
body  will  be  influenced  by  the  disoordant  motions  of  the 
fore  and  hind  wheel* ;  and  alao,  supposing  its  construction 
to  be  perfectly  rigid,  it  will  be  continually  liable,  owing  to 
the  imperfections  of  the  road,  to  have  the  whole  of  its 
weight  thrown  upon  three  wheels,  whereby  the  frame- 
work vill  he  exposed  to  injurious  strains.  With  either  kind 
of  carriage,  if  the  speed  be  increased,  the  impulses  received 
from  the  irregularities  of  the  road  will  follow  each  other  in 
such  rapid  suocession  as  to  set  the  carriage  in  violent  vibrar 
tory  motion,  throwing  the  weight  alternately  from  side  to 
side,  and  causing  the  wheels  to  leap  from  one  prominence 
to  another ;  and  so  producing  a  series  of  concussions  tending 
to  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  vehicle,  and  extremely  un- 
pleasant to  the  riders.  To  enable  it  to  sustain  such  strains, 
the  framework  of  carriages  which  are  unprovided  with 
•prings  or  contrivances  for  eluding  concussion  must  be 
made  very  strong  and  heavy  ;and  the  destructive  and  pain- 
ful effect  of  increasing  the  velocity  of  inelastic  carnage* 
would  alone  have  been  sufBcient  to  limit  the  speed  of  vehi- 
cles intended  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  before  the 
introduction  of  springs.  Alluding  to  the  earliest  English 
stage-coaches,  which  bad  no  springs,  Edgeworth  observe*, 
'The  danger  of  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the  coach  was  then 
never  hasarded  by  outside  passengers ;  they  were  stuifed  in 
straw  in  a  huge  clumsy  basket,  that  was  fastened  precisely 
over  the  hind  axletree  of  the  coach.'  '  Whan  springs  came 
into  fashion  for  gentlemen's  carriages,'  he  continues,  'stage- 
coaches were  obliged  to  adopt  them ;  and  by  degrees  out- 
side passengers  ventured  to  sit  on  the  tops  of  coaches,  and 
coachmen  found,  to  their  surprise  and  profit,  that  their 
horses  could  draw  a  greater  number  of  passengers  than 
formerly.' 

Om  of  the  limpleit  means  of  alleTiatini;  coneassion  to 
the  riders  is  that  often  adopted  in  light  carts,  of  suspending 
the  seat  from  the  sides  of  the  body  by  leather  straps  or 
lashings.  Next  to  this  is  the  use  of  straps  to  suspena  the 
body  itself,  an  expedient  which  seems  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  from  a  vary  early  period.  The  first 
approsieh  to  a  slung  earriage  which  had  been  met  with  by 
Mr.  Adams,  oceurs  in  an  ulustration  to  a  Saxon  MS.  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  his  in- 
teresting work  on  *  English  Pleasure-Carriages.'  It  is  found 
in  a  representation  of  the  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Joseph ; 
the  latter  is  seated  in  a  kind  of  chariot,  consisting  of  a 
hammock  suspended  from  a  framework  of  wood,  mounted 
upon  four  wheels.  The  vehicle  in  which  Jacob  is  seated  is 
described  as  a  cart,  which,  from  its  primitive  simplicity, 
may  be  supposed  to  be  a  faithful  representation  of  those  in 
common  use  at  the  time  when  the  illumination  was  exe- 
cuted. It  is  supposed  from  this  illustration  that  carta 
were  then  used  by  the  common  people,  and  the  superior 
kind  of  vehicle  by  the  principals  only.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, it  appears  that  slung  or  suspended  carriages  were 
not  used  until  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  early  car- 
riages of  this  kind  the  straps  were  usually  attached  to  a 
fhtmework  of  wood  at  each  end  of  the  vehicle,  rising  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  axles.  '  The  antique  four- 
wheeled  carriages  of  Europe  used  for  state  purposes  are 
mostly  constructed  on  this  plan,  and  their  great  weight  and 
slow  movement  prevent  any  violent  concussion.'  '  Many  of 
the  public  staEe-eoachee  of  France,'  proceeds  Mr.  Adams, 
*  are  suspended  on  the  same  principle,  «s  well  as  those  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada:  for  in  the  latter  countries 
though  there  is  not  any  lack  of  enterprise  or  want  of 
energy*  to  improve  the  public  vehicles,  it  is  found  by  expe- 
rience tlwt  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  roads  preclude* 
the  poaaibility  of  using  steel  springs  with  a  due  regard  to 
economy.'  A  serious  disadvantage  of  this  construction  is 
the  great  length  of  carriage  that  it  render*  necessary,  and 
the  cumbrous  character  of  the  wooden  framework  which 
support*  the  braoes.  The  carriage  must  also  be  heavily 
loaoed,  in  order  to  make  the  motion  tolerably  comfortable, 
especially  when  the  straps  or  braces  are  suspended  from 
points  not  much  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  body.  In 
the  tight  carri-ooehe  of  Buenos  Ayras,  which  is  supported 
•B  two  nearly  straight  braces,  or  twisted  cord*  of  unianned 
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hide,  the  quick  vibration  when  on  a  rough  road  is  stated 
to  be  almost  as  unpleasant  as  actual  concussion.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  necessity  of  weight  to  render  a  suspended 
carriage  agreeable,  Adams  observes,  '  Those  who  have  tra- 
velled in  the  heavy  and  heavy-loaded  French  diligences  at 
a  slow  rate  will  not  have  found  their  motion  unpleasant; 
but  whoever  has  experienced  the  movement  of  the  rude  '< 
leather-covered  carts  formerly  used  for  the  nonveyanee  of 
the  French  mail  will  never  wish  to  repeat  the  experiment' 
To  remedy  the  defects  of  the  primitive  slung  carriage,  it  ww 
desirable  to  render  the  pillan  from  whidi  the  straps  wer* 
suspended  somewhat  riastic.  This  could  not  bq  readily 
effected  with  wood,  because  the  pillars  were  necessarily 
short,  and  therefore  stiff.  Hence  arose  the  use  of  elastic 
steel  supports,  which  have  gradually  assumed  the  form 
now  well  known  as  C-springs.  These  were  formerly  nicd 
foi;  almost  all  kinds  of  spring-carriages ;  but  the  great  im- 
provement of  our  roads  has  made  way  for  the  introduction, 
in  all  stage-coache*,  and  in  many  private  carriages,  of  Iha 
less  yielding,  but  lighter  and  more  compact,  straight  and 
elliptic  springs. 

Straight  springs  of  steel  probably  owe  their  origin  to  the 
straight  wooden  springs  occasionally  used  in  light  vehicles 
in  thisand  other  countries.  Used  either  singly  or  in  com- 
bination, they  aflbrd  sufficient  elasticity  for  many  purposes, 
without  raising  the  body  to  an  inconvenient  degree,  or  in- 
terfering with  its  form ;  since  they  may  he  placed  entirely 
beneath  it,  and  require  but  little  room  for  their  play.  Ellip- 
tical spring*  have,  in  some  degree,  the  same  advantage* ; 
but  they  require  rather  more  depth  than  straight  springs. 

Carriage-Bpring*  are  usually  formed  of  several  thin 
plate*  of  steel,  of  various  lengths,  so  laid  and  ftwtaned  toge- 
ther that  the  spring  shall  be  thick  in  the  centre,  or  at  the 
end  by  which  it  is  fixed,  and  thin,  or  consisting  of  only  a 
single  plate,  at  the  end  or  ends  where  the  greatest  play 
is  required.  The  steel  used  is  of  coarse  quality,  and  bu 
little  carbon  in  it*  composition.  It  is  fosbioned  by  rolling- 
machinery  to  the  transverse  dimensions  requireid,  which 
vary  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  width,  b; 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  or  halfan 
inch  in  thickness.  The  plate  forming  the  bsek  of  the  spring  i 
ia  usually  thicker  than  the  rest,  on  account  of  its  being  tb« 
longest,  and  having  its  ends  formed  into  bolt-«yes,  to  re- 
ceive the  bolt*  by  which  the  body  is  connected  with  it 
With  this  exception,  it  is  not  usual  to  make  any  diffierence 
in  thickness  in  the  several  plate*  of  a  spring,  notwithstand- 
ing their  different  lengths.  The  mode  of  oonatruetion  mav 
be  understood  from  the  following  description,  •xtraeted 
from  Adams,  of  the  process  of  making  a  straight  doubl* 
spring ;  that  is,  a  spring  which  is  fixed  in  the  oentre,  and 
acts  or  plays  towards  each  extremity.  The  spring  described 
is  intended  to  rest  upon  the  axle,  which  it  erosaa*  at  right 
angles  ^— 

'  The  back  plate  being  cut  to  the  proper  length,  the  ends 
are  slightly  tapered  in  the  direction  of  their  thickness,  b; 
the  hammer,  and  curled  round  a  mandril  of  the  size  of  the 
suspension-bolt.  The  side  which  fits  against  the  other 
plates  is  then  technically  '  middled;'  t.  «.  it  is  hollowed  by 
hammering,  so  that  the  centre  may  be  sunk  below  the 
edges.  The  next  plate  is  then  cut  nearly  as  long  as  the 
first,  and  the  ends  are  tapered  down;  after  which  it  ii 
'  middled'  on  both  sides.  A  slit  is  then  cut  at  eaeh  end. 
about  an  inch  in  length  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  in 
which  a  rivet-head  in  to  slide  and  connect  it  with  th«  first 
plate ;  so  that  whichever  way  the  force  or  weight  may  act, 
these  two  plates  sustain  each  other.  At  a  little  dialancc 
from  this  rivet,  a  stud  is  formed  upon  the  under  surfkce  by 
a  punch,  which  forces  out  a  protuberance,  eliding  in  a  slii 
in  the  next  plate ;  by  which  conirivanoe  aU  the  plat«*  are 
retained  parallel  while  they  work.  The  next  plate  is  pre- 
pared in  precisely  the  *ame  manner,  with  the  exception  ihst 
tt  ia  from  three  to  four  inches  shorter  at  either  end ;  and  *• 
on  with  as  many  plates  a*  the  spring  may  happen  to  consiti 
of.  The  last  one,  Uke  the  first,  is  only  '  middled '  on  om 
side.'  After  the  plate*  arethu*  wrought  into  the  fonn  rt- 
quired,  thev  arc  hardened  by  heating  them  in  a  hollow  fiit. 
and  then  plunging  tbem  into  water.  They  are  auhaeqnentl< 
tempered  by  drawing  tbem  again  through  the  fire,  uosl 
they  become  *o  hot  that  a  stick  rubbed  over  the  aurface  vi 
be  kindled  to  a  blaia.  Any  accidental  warping  acquired  i 
these  processes  is  removed  by  a  hammer,  the  plates  beisf 
slightly  warm  during  the  operation,  to  avoid  th«  risk  i 
bnakage.    Thi*  i*  called  uUi*g,  and  ia,  at  beat,  mn  open 
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tion  Tsrjr  liable  to  tttuD  and  injur*  the  pUtM.  They  are 
then  finished  by  filing  all  the  parts  that  will  be  exposed  to 
▼iaw  when  the  spring  is  complete ;  and  are  finally  put  to- 
gether, and  secured  by  a  square  hoop  or  iron,  which  is 
ahrunk  on  hot,  and  by  a  rivet  passing  through  the  hoop  and 
through  all  the  plates.  '  After  this  mode,'  Mr.  Adams 
'  itates,  '  all  carriage-springs  are  made,  whether  they  be 
atraight  or  circular,  double  or  single;  the  only  differenoe 
being  that  the  circular  spring  requires  more  setting.' 

In  the  work  iiom  which  these  particular*  are  derived, 
suggestions  are  made  for  several  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  of  springs.  Those  engaged  in  the  business 
generally  state  that  steel  of  superior  quality  would  not  an- 
swer for  oarriam-sprmgs ;  but  Mr.  Adams  conceives  that 
the  use  of  an  inferior  material  is  persisted  in  on  account  of 
its  smaller  cost,  and  because  the  spring-makers  are  trained 
to  working  it;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  steel  of  better  qua- 
lity might  be  used  with  economy,  even  as  regards  first  cost, 
because  a  smaller  quantity  of  metal  might  prove  equally 
efficient.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  vary  the  thickness 
of  the  plates  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  to  taper  each 
plate  r^ularly  from  the  hoop  to  the  points,  instead  of,  as  at 
present,  tapering  the  ends  only.  The  tempering  process 
issusceptihleof  much  improvement  The  operation  depends, 
M  commonly  performed,  on  the  experience  and  skill  of  the 
workman,  instead  of  being  regulated  by  such  means  as  are 
adopted  in  some  other  kinds  of  tempering,  as  in  the  manu- 
facture of  saw-blades.  [Saw,  voL  xx.,  p.  477.]  The  prac- 
tice of  naddlingt  or  hollowing  the  centre  of  each  plate, 
produces  a  series  of  cavities  in  the  spring,  which  collect  and 
retain  water,  and  thereby  flioilitate  the  destruction  of  the 
spring  by  Tust.  The  rust  greatly  impede*  the  action  of  the 
spring,  by  occasioning  muda  friction ;  and  very  soon  impairs 
it*  elasticity,  by  corroding  and  wearing  away  the  hardened 
surfaee*  of  the  plates,  wherein  muoh  of  their  elasticity  re- 
sides. It  also  injures  the  appearance  of  the  carriage  by 
oozing  out  between  the  edge*  of  the  plate*.  To  cheek  this 
evil,  some  coach-makers  paint  the  inner  sides  of  the  spring- 
plates  befbre  putting  them  together;  but  this  practice 
interfere*  with  the  action  of  the  spring,  by  rendering  it 
difficult  for  the  plates  to  slide  upon  each  other;  and  it  is  of 
little  avail,  since  the  paint  soon  wears  off  the  parts  which 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  so  allows  the  corrosion 
to  take  place.  Adams  recommends  tinning  the  plates  as  a 
better  remedy,  and  conceives  that  their  suriace*  ahouhl  be 
perfectly  flat  and  smooth. 

Coach-makers  apply  distinct  name*  to  a  great  many  va< 
rietios  of  springs,  or  rather  of  oombinations  of  springs;  but 
those  which  are  most  generally  used  may  be  briefly  enume- 
rated. The  straight  spring,  if  single,  or  acting  only  on  one 
aide  of  the  point  at  which  it  is  fixed,  is  technically  named 
the  tingh-«lbou>  spring.  The  double-eUmo  taring  »  a 
straight  spring,  acting  on  both  tides  of  the  fixed  poinL  It 
is  a  kind  of  spring  very  extensively  used  in  stage-ooaches, 
omnibuses,  and  light  two-wheeled  vehicles.  Elliptic  springs, 
which  are  usually  but  little  curved,  are  used  single  in  some 
earriages,  between  the  axle  and  the  framework ;  the  spring 
reatiag  on  the  axle,  and  being  connected  with  the  carriage 
by  means  of  a  curved  bar  of  iron,  called  atftmfr-tron,  plaoM 
over  it  like  another  spring.  The  spring,  whieh  i*  then  called 
an  mnder-tpring,  is  hinged  at  one  end  to  tiie  dumb-inn, 
and  connected  with  it  at  the  other  end  by  means  of  a 
shackle,  which  permits  the  trifling  variation  of  length  oe- 
casioned  by  its  play.  Elliptic  springs  are  often  used  in 
l>airs,  under  the  nameof  nu^erocAffr  tpringt,  the  two  springs 
being  hinged  together  at  each  end,  so  a*  to  form  a  long 
pointed  ellipsis.  In  this  way  elliptical  springs  are  much 
used  in  such  four-wheeled  carriages  as  have  no  perches. 
C-*pring»,  which  are  chiefly  used  in  private  carriages,  usu- 
ally consist  of  two-thirds  of  a  circle,  lengthened  out  into  a 
tangent;  the  tangent  being  laid  horifonially,  and  bolted 
down  to  the  fhtmework  of  the  carriage.  When  these  springs 
are  used,  the  body  is  not,  as  in  meet  other  cases,  oonneet«i 
immediately  with  the  springs,  but  it  is  suspended  by  leather 
straps,  wbieh  pass  round  tiie  baek  of  the  springs,  and  an 
ftstened  to  the  framework  near  ta  their  base.  To  pnvent 
the  body  fh>m  swinging  too  fhr  baokwarda  and  forwards, 
*  amall  check-straps  are  added  befon  and  behind,  and  an- 
'.  other  eheekittrap  attached  to  the  pole  limit*  the  vertical 
'\  action.  In  old  carriage*  these  spring*  were  generally  less 
**'  curved ;  in  some  cases  deviating  but  little  from  a  atraight 
'  line,  and  being  attached  to  the  framing  vertically,  instead 
^    of  horixoutally.    Other  curved  spiings  have  been  o*ea*ion- 


ally  used,  but  it  is  unneeeesary  to  continue  the  enumeration 

farther.  The  following  an  some  of  the  principal  combina 
tions  of  springs  used  by  English  carriage-builders.  Tela- 
graph-tpring*  are  combinations  of  straight  springs  in  set* 
of  four.  Two  are  placed  longitudinally,  resting  either  im- 
mediately upon  the  axles,  or  upon  the  lower  fiamework  of 
the  carriage ;  and  two  others,  placed  transversely,  an  sus- 
pended from  their  ends  by  shackles.  The  body  is  supported 
upon  the  centres  of  these  transverse  springs.  This  arrange- 
.met  is  adopted  both  in  two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled 
carriages ;  two  seU  of  springs,  or  eight  single  springs,  being 
used  in  the  latter  case.  Tilbury-tpringt  are  another  com- 
bination of  straight  spring*  used  fbr  the  two-wheeled 
carriage  called  a  tilbury.  Two  siugle-elbow  springs  are 
attached  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  body,  and  suspended  by 
meaus  of  leather  braces  from  the  ends  of  a  transverse  spring 
which  is  elevated  on  an  iron  standard  at  the  back  of  the 
framework.  The  front  of  the  body  is  suspended  from  the 
shafts  by  two  single-elbow  springs  with  short  leather  braces, 
and  sometimes  a  pair  of  double-elbow  springs  are  interposed 
between  the  shafts  and  the  axle.  In  this  arrangement 
there  is  much  unnecessary  weight  Deunet-tpringt  are  a 
combination  of  three  straight  springs,  two  of  them  placed 
across  the  axle,  and  attached  at  their  fore  ends  to  the  shafts 
or  ^he  framing  of  the  body,  and  the  third  placed  trans- 
versely, suspended  by  shackles  fiom  their  hinder  extremities, 
and  fastened  to  the  body  at  its  centre.  Springs  of  this 
kind  are  used  for  two-wheeled  vehicles,  and  for  Aie  hindei 
part  of  same  with  four  wheels.  They  are  adopted  in  most 
modern  omnibuses,  and  in  light  stage-ooaches  or  private 
earriages  without  perches,  the  fi>re  part  of  the  carriage  in 
such  eases  usually  resting  upon  under-springs  with  dumb- 
irons.  The  bodies  of  private  cabriolets  an  usually  hung 
upon  Osprings,  with  small  curved  springs  in  f^nt,  and 
double-elbow  springs  are  frequently  addeid  between  the 
shafts  and  the  axle.  The  combination  of  springs  used  in 
what  an  called  under-spring  carriages  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Adams  to  be  '  the  most  effective  which  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered for  producing  the  minimum  of  concussion  or  motion 
to  the  passengers.'  The  body  of  such  a  vehicle  is  suspended 
by  braces  from  C-springs;  and  the  framework  of  the 
carriage,  to  which  the  C-springs  are  fastened,  is  supported 
upon  under-spriogs,  which  intercept  concussion  from  the 
unevenness  of  the  road.  The  weight  of  a  carriage  hung 
upon  this  principle  is  its  chief  disadvantage :  but  the  smooth 
and  elastio  motion  which  it  occasions,  )-  relieving  every 
part  of  the  vehicle,  excepting  the  wheel  and  wiles,  from 
concussion,  tends  so  greatly  to  its  durability,  that,  when 
under-springs  were  first  used,  it  was  prophesied  that  they 
would  Ims  the  ruin  of  coach-making. 

Of  these  various  springs,  none  but  the  C-springs  with 
leather  braces  allow  universal  motion  to  any  important 
extent  Telegraph-springs,  owing  to  the  shackles  by  which 
they  an  connected  with  each  (Mner,  have,  to  a  very  small 
extent,  the  power  of  universal  motion;  but  elliptic  and 
elbow-springs,  as  commonly  constructed,  play  in  a  vertical 
direction  only.  A  plan  has  been  lately  adopted  by  which 
double  elliptic  springs  have  a  little  lateral  motion  ;  but  it 
i*  necessarily  very  trifling  in  amount  In  some  carriages 
loops  of  leather  or  caoutchouc  have  been  used,  insteadof 
iron  shackles,  fbr  ooBoeoting  straight  springs,  by  which 
means  the  motion  is  rendereiil  pleasanter,  and  the  rattling 
noise  of  the  shackles  is  avoided.  A  contrivance  of  this 
kind  baa  been  tried,  we  believe  with  success,  in  railway 
carriages,  in  which,  owing  to  the  great  weight  of  the  ve> 
hide,  the  spring*  are  usually  very  thick  and  rigid.  This 
limited  motion  of  straight  and  elliptic  springs  is  not  only 
nnoomlfartable  to  the  riders,  but  iigurious  to  the  carriage 
and  to  the  springs  themselve* ;  irregular  lateral  and  longi- 
tudinal atraina  being  unavoidable.  Another  defect  of  ordi- 
nary springs  is  their  want  of  a^justibitity  to  the  weight 
they  hara  to  carry.  They  must,  of  course,  be  made  strong 
enough  to  sustain  the  maximum  weight  they  are  intended 
to  bear;  but, by  being  so,  they  become  too  stiff  to  play  easily 
under  a  light  load.  To  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the  springs 
in  oommon  nss,  Mr.  Adams  contrived  one  on  the  principle 
of  the  bow,  which  will  yield  in  any  direction,  and  may  be 
made  capable  of  adjustment,  by  means  of  screws,  to  a  light 
or  heavy  load. 

This  spring  consists  of  a  single  plate  of  well-tempered 
steel,  fbreed  into  a  eurved  form  by  the  tension  of  a  chord, 
which  may  he  made  either  of  prepared  hefflpen  rope,  or  of 
a  riband  «r  inn  or  stsal.  and  to  whieh  the  axle  is  attaebed. 
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la  the  form  in  which  this  kind  of  spring  was  first  used,  the 
bow  was  placed  above  the  axle,  and  secured  by  its  centre  to 
the  body  of  the  carriage ;  while  the  axle  was  attached,  by 
suitable  -fastenings,  to  the  centre  of  the  chord ;  but  the 
action  being  found  defective  and  uncomfortable,  the  form 
represented  in  the  following  cut  was  adopted.  In  this  there 
are  two  bow-springs,  ab  and  ed,  connected  with  each  other 
and  with  the  same  axle.    These  are  jointed  together  at  be. 


and  attached  to  the  body,  of  which  the  lower  frammg  is 
•hown  at  //,  by  moveable  joints  at  a  and  d,  which  allow 
the  springs  to  lengthen  and  shorten  in  playing.  The 
ehord  of  each  bow  is  in  two  parts  of  unequal  length,  each 
of  which  is  connected  at  one  end  with  the  bow,  and  at  the 
other  with  the  axle  at  e;  so  that  the  chord  of  the  bow,  ab, 
takes  the  direction  aeb,  and  that  of  the  bow,  ed,  the  direc- 
tion eed.  When  connected  with  the  fore  axle  of  an  ordinary 
carriage,  the  springs  are  frequently  attached  to  a  dumb-iron. 
Springs  of  this  sort  are  already  much  used,  both  on  common 
roads  and  on  railways ;  and,  on  the  latter  especially,  their 
use  is  extending.  Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  them 
are  their  lightness  and  extreme  elastioiiy,  arising  from  the 
superior  quality  of  the  steel,  and  the  absence  of  the  faction 
which  attends  the  action  of  the  common  laminated 
springs. 

As  some  degree  of  elasticity  is  essential  to  the  durability 
of  every  part  of  a  carriage  intended  for  rapid  motion,  it 
is  desirable  that  even  the  wheels  should  possess  it  in  a 
slight  degree.  How  .this  is  provided  for  in  ordinary  wheels 
is  explained  under  Whbbl;  and  the  numerous  plans 
which  have  been  tried  for  spring-wheels  require  no  notice 
in  this  place,  beyond  the  remark  that  their  contrivers  often 
appear  to  have  overlooked  the  circumstance  tliHt,  if  the 
wheel  be  capable  of  becoming  in  any  sensible  degree  ellip- 
tical or  excentric,  by  the  weight  bearing  upon  its  axle,  the 
labour  of  draught  will  be  increased ;  the  effect  being  the 
same  as  that  of  constantly  ascending  a  hill. 

Tbe  great  advantage  of  springs  in  lessening  the  labour  of 
draught  has  been  ably  illustrated  by  Edoeworth,  who  thus 
explains  their  action  in  this  respect :  'Theory  show*,'  he 
observes,  '  that  whilst  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  pass  over  an 
obstacle,  the  load  on  the  carriage  must  rise  along  with  the 
wheels,  unless  it  be  supported  by  springs ;  but  that  if  the 
load  be  hung  upon  springs,  whilst  the  carriage-wheels  tend 
to  throw  the  load  upwards,  as  they  rise  suddenly  over  an 
obstacle,  tbe  springs  will  bnnd,  because  they  are  opposed 
not  only  by  tbe  weight,  but  by  the  vi*  inertiee  of  the  load 
acting  downwards  ;  and  the  load  will  consequently  not  he 
thrown  up  tuddenly  so  high  as  if  there  were  no  springs.' 
But  the  aavantage  dfoes  not  rest  on  theory  alone.  Among 
the  interesting  experiments  on  carriages  of  which  tbe  re- 
sults are  recorded  in  Edgeworth's  treatise,  are  some  which 
are  very  decisive  as  to  the  saving  of  labour  occasioned  by 
them.  In  one  experiment,  with  two-wheeled  carriages,  a 
gross  load  of  8cwt.  2qrs.  was  drawn  with  rather  greater 
ease,  teith  springs,  than  a  gross  load  of  Scwt.  2qrs.  7  lbs. 
teithout  them.  In  another  trial,  with  four-wheeled  car- 
riages, the  gross  weights  drawn  with  and  without  springs 
were  respectively  about  17cwt.  and  IScwt. ;  but  in  this 
case,  it  is  stated,  the  carriages  were  not  loaded  sufficiently 
to  bend  the  springs  with  facility,  so  that  their  full  effect  was 
not  ascertained.  Some  of  these  experiments  were  directed 
to  the  effect  of  wooden  springs ;  and  the  results  were  sufii- 
eient  to  show  how  much  might  be  gained  by  their  general 
adoption  in  such  carriages  as  aw  usuallv  oonstructed  with- 
•ut  any  springs  whatever.  In  one  of  the  cases  related,  a 
man  was  found  capable  of  drawing,  in  a  two-wheeled  car- 
riage, with  wooden  springs  blocked  to  prevent  them  from 
acting,  a  load  of  2  cwt. ;  but  when  the  springs  were  allowed 
to  play,  he  drew  a  load  of  Scwt.  2qi>B.  with  equal  ease. 
Edgeworth  states  that  he  had  employed  carts  with  wooden 
•prini(«  for  nearly  four  years,  and  had  used  both  straight 
and  elliptie  wooden  springs  successfully.  He  recommends, 
as  cheap  and  durable,  a  piece  of  common  tough  ash,  Ave 
inehaa  and  a  half  deep  in  tbe  middle,  two  inches  deep  at 


each  end,  and  three  inches  broad,  mounted  on  fixed  shackle* 
at  one  end,  and  with  linking  plates  at  the  other.  The  iron- 
work of  the  shackles  will  last  for  many  years,  and  the 
wooden  springs  may  be  renewed  at  very  trilling  cost  Three 
wooden  springs,  connected  in  a  similar  manner  to  dennet- 
springs,  may  be  used  conveniently  for  common  carts.  ' 

All  the  springs  that  have  been  alluded  to  in  this  article  ^ 
are  bearing-tprtngt,  for  supporting  the  weight  of  the  body 
of  the  carriage,  and  of  tbe  load  which  it  conveys.  In  ordinary 
carriages  no  other  springs  are  used ;  but  in  those  employed 
upon  railways,  springs  are  also  used  to  impart  elasticity  in 
the  direction  of  the  line  of  draught,  so  as  to  render  the 
starting  and  stopping  of  the  carriage*  gradual  and  easy. 
[Railway,  vol.  xix.,  p.  258.]  Somewhat  akin  to  ibe«e  are 
the  spring  splintre-bars  which  have  been  recommended  for 
equalising  the  pull  of  the  horses  in  ordinary  carriages,  and 
preserving  the  riders  from  any  unpleasant  jerking  sensa- 
tion occasioned  by  their  isolated  and  sometimes  irregular 
impulses. 

(Adams's  Englith  Ft«uur«-Carriage* ;  Edgeworth's 
Etiay  on  the  Comtruction  qf  Road*  and  Carriaget.) 

SPRING  WHEAT.    [Whbat.] 

SPRINGS.  Rain  and  snow  fall  in  quantities  so  unequal 
in  different  districts,  and  on  soils  which  exercise  upon  them 
such  various  influence*,  that  the  phenomena  of  springs, 
which  are  primarily  dependent  on  the  penetration  to  some 
depth  in  tbe  earth  of  water  which  was  absorbed  at  the  sur- 
face, «Lre  extremely  complicaied  and  curious.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  geologists  to  classify  and  determine  tbe  causes 
of  these  phenomena,  and  very  important  in  agriculture  and 
tbe  arts  to  acquire  a  power  of  directing  the  water  currents 
in  and  below  the  soil  and  strata.  The  art  of  draining  con- 
sists essentially  in  giving  to  the  diffused  and  injurious 
springiness  of  particiilar  soils  and  situations  a  concentrated, 
perhaps  beneficial,  current ;  while  artesian  wells  relieve  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  prevalent  at  great  depths,  and  yield 
copious  streams  in  dry  lands  and  deserts. 

As  a  general  rule,  springs  are  permanent  in  proportion  to 
tbe  depth  to  which  the  water  which  supplies  them  has  de- 
scended from  the  surface;  they  are  perennial  and  almost 
inappreciably  constant  iu  temperature  and  volume,  whether 
hot  or  cold,  copious  or  full,  in  situations  where,  from  the 
arrangement  of  tbe  mineral  masses  of  the  globe,  deep  sub- 
terranean channels  exist  for  the  reception  of  rain,  and  par- 
ticular impediments  direct  and  contract  the  passage  of 
reflux  to  the  surface.  Such  cases  are  common  in  stratified 
countries  where  jointed  limestones  or  sandstone*  receive 
water  at  elevated  points  on  the  surface,  and  conduct  it  down- 
wards below  strata  of  clay,  which  are  only  perviotia  at  a 
few  points,  and  there  permit  natural  dischargus  at  lower 
levels  than  the  recipient  surfaces.  Frequently  these  argil- 
laceous strata  are  so  nearly  impervious,  that  artificial  per- 
forations relieve  the  pressure  of  the  subterranean  columns 
of  water  better  than  the  few  natural  points  of  efflux,  and 
thus  pits  and  levels  excavated  for  mines  may  drain  springs 
at  some  distance. 

On  the  contrary,  in  a  country  which  contains  narrow  and 
frequently  mixed  masses  of  clay  and  gravel,  or  ciaf  and 
sand,  which  cover  the  solid  rocks,  concentrated  springs  are 
almost  absent,  but  there  is  a  prevalent  humidity  and  dif- 
fused springiness  along  the  limit  of  the  gravelly  or  aandy 
tracts.  After  a  continuance  of  dry  weather  such  springs  and 
wetness  disappear,  to  be  renewed  after  tbe  next  fstll  of 
rain. 

The  particular  points  at  the  surface  where  springs,  or 
*  wells,'  as  they  are  often  called  in  the  districts  where  some- 
what of  the  Saxon  elements  of  our  language  remains 
{quelle,  in  German,  signifyingnot  what  is  commonly  under- 
stood by  the  English  word '  well,'  and  the  French  '  puit,'  buta 
spring),  are  determined  in  general  by  one  of  three  things : — 

1.  They  occur  at  tbe  point  of  lowest  level,  on  the  edge  of 
tbe  impervious  clay  which  dams  up  the  water.  This  hap- 
pens in  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic  districts  of  England, 

2.  They  are  often  dependent  on  the  lines  of  great  joints, 
or  fissures  of  the  rocks,  produced  in  the  course  of  the  ood- 
solidation  and  shrinking  of  the  mineral  masses.  Large 
springs  are  thus  poured  out  of  the  mountain-limestone  af 
England. 

3.  The  waters  are  directed  to  the  surfoee  by  lines  af 
fault,  which  are  often  quite  impervious  to  water,  and  tra- 
verse the  rocks  in  vertical  or  inclined  planes.  Tbe  btf 
springs  of  England  and  Wale*  are  mostly  tbua    waatpam 
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In  general  then,  the  vater  whieh  issues  from  the  e«rth 
in  one  copious  spring  has  been  received  by  minute  absorp- 
tion on  a  large  surface :  as  the  living  tissue  of  a  sponge 
receives  water  by  absorption  through  the  numerous  pons, 
collects  it  internally  in  a  tern  channels,  and  rejects  it  by  a 
▼ery  limited  number  of  oriflees,  or  as  the  capillaries  collect 
blood  for  the  veins,  and  these  supply  the  heart,  so  the 
porous  texture  and  channelled  structures  of  rocks  permit 
that  continual  circulation  of  water  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face, on  which,  in  a  great  degree,  its  habitable  character 
depends. 

Between  perennial  or  constant  springs,  and  those  which 
•re  merely  aependunt  on  the  last  shower  of  rain,  the  grada- 
tions are  insensible,  and  the  explanation  is  entirely 
obvious  upon  tbe  general  principles  slated.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  cases  of  this  intermediate  series,  is  that  of 
the  'intermitting'  springs.  It  is  a  common  circumstance 
on  the  chalk  downs  of  the  South  of  Eueland  (Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire)  for  the  vuUeys  to  be  quite  dfry  in  one  part  of 
tbe  year  (autumn  or  winter),  and  very  full^  watered  in 
another  (spring,  summer)  ;  the  springs  bursting  higher  up 
the  valley  in  some  years  than  in  others,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  fbll  in  some  previous  season  (as  the 
autumn),  and  the  rate  of  its  transmission  through  the 
jointed  and  absorbent  chalk.    A  Wiltshire  proverb  says — 

'  Ai  tlw  dafi  )en||tb»,  the  •prinfft  itniigUiMi.' 

Another  peculiarity  of  springs  flowing  out  of  eavemous 
limestone  rocks  is  marked  by  a  variable  discharge;  the 
springs  now  gush  with  vehemence,  now  subside,  shrink 
away,  and  disappear.  These  ebbing  and  flowing  wells  are 
noticed  in  many  districts,  as  near  Dynevor  in  Caermarthen- 
shire,  at  Tideswell  in  Derbyshire,  and  near  Settle  in  York- 
shire. The  explanation  most  generally  received  supposes  the 
water  to  fill  cavities  underground,  firom  which  the  discharg- 
ing channels  are  siphon-formed,  so  that  at  a  particular  mo- 
ment the  full  cavity  begins  to  be  discharged  and  finally 
runs  out,  and  the  current  then  ceases  till  tbe  space  be  again 
flUed  to  the  vertex  of  the  siphon-formed  arch. 

In  thus  descending  downwards  and  rising  tipwards 
through  various  mineral  masses,  springs  become  impreg- 
nated with  gaseous,  saline,  earthy,  or  metallic  admixtures — 
as  carbonic  acid  gas,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  nitrogen, 
muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  silica, 
carbonate  of  iron,  &c.  There  appears  to  be  a  connection 
(See  Murehison's  Silurian  Sytlem  in  regard  to  the  sul- 
phuretted wells  of  Llandrindod)  between  the  extrication  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  springs  and  the  lines  of  trap 
rocks  or  great  faults;  nitrogen  is  a  frequent  concomitant  of 
hot  springs  which  have  simiUr  geological  relations  (Dau- 
beny,  in  Seportt  qf  Briiitk  Aitoeiation) ;  and  even  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  supercarbonate  of  lime  appear  in  uncommon 
abundance  on  the  lines  of  great  dislocations.  [Amsuan 
Wklls;  Waters,  Mineral.] 

SPRUCE  BEER,  a  fermented  liquor  mode  from  the 
leaves  and  small  branches  of  the  spruce  fir,  with  sugar, 
molasses,  or  treacle.  Though  called  beer,  it  is,  in  fact,  ob- 
serves Professor  Donovan,  a  loine  as  much  as  many  others 
that  are  acknowledged  as  such.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
spruce  beer— the  brown  and  the  white— of  which  the  latter 
is  considered  the  best.  The  following  directions  for  making 
wuiie  spruce  beer  are  condensed  from  Donovan's '  Domestic 
Economy,'  vol.  i.,  forming  part  of  Lardner's  'Cabinet 
Cyclopadia ;'— Dissolve  seven  pounds  of  the  cheapest  loaf- 
sugar  in  four  gallons  and  a  half  of  hot  water,  aud  when  the 
temperature  has  fallen  to  blood  heat,  mix  in  about  four 
ounces  of  essence  of  spruce,  and  dissolve  it  perfectly  by  agi- 
tation ;  then  add  half  a  pint  of  good  solid  yest  from 
a  brewery,  and  mix  it  in  thoroughly.  Fermentation 
will  soon  eommence,  and  will  proceed  rapidly  in  sum- 
mer, but  must,  if  in  winter,  be  maintained  by  keeping 
tbe  cask  in  a  warm  apartment.  When  this  fermenta- 
tion very  perceptibly  subsides,  the  liquor  should  be 
drawn  off,  and  tbe  cask  should  be  washed.  The  liquor 
being  then  returned  to  it,  a  second  fermentation,  incon- 
siderable in  d^ree,  will  take  place ;  and  when  this  di- 
minishes, the  beer  is  fit  for  bottling.  The  corks  should  be 
wired  down,  and  the  bottles  laid  on  their  sides  until  the 
liquor  becomes  brisk  and  in  high  order,  which  must  be 
ascertained  by  trial.  The  bottles  should  then  be  placed 
upright,  lest  they  should  burst ;  but  if  they  are  kept  too 
long  in  that  position,  tbe  beer  is  apt  to  become  flat,  in  which 
MM  tbey  may  be  placed  on  their  sidM  again.  Brown  spruce 


beer  may  be  made  ceoording  to  the  same  directions,  only 
substituting  an  equal  quantity  of  molasses  or  treacle  for 
the  white  sugar.  In  places  where  spruce-firs  aboimd,  a 
simple  decoction  of  the  Imvm  and  small  branches  is  used 
instead  of  the  essence  of  spruce.  This  agreeable  and  whole- 
some beverage  is  useful  as  an  anti-aoorbutic. 

SPRUCE  FIR.    [Abixs.] 

SPUR-WINO.  the  English  name  for  speoiM  of  tfaa 
genus  Parra.    [Rallidx.  vol.  xix.,  p.  280.] 

SPURI'NNA,  VESTRI'TIUS.  a  Roman  poet,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  in  one  of  his 
letters  (iii.  1)  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
persons  that  he  ever  met  with,  and  states  that  be  wrote  lyric 
poetry  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  further  adds  that' his 
poems  were  distinguished  for  their  extraordinary  sweetness, 
elegance,  and  cheerful  spirit  At  the  time  when  Pliny  wrote 
this  letter,  Spurinna  was  seventy-seven  years  old,  and  enjoyed 
in  bis  old  age  the  leisure  and  comforts  which  he  had  earned 
by  a  long  and  active  life,  during  which  he  had  held  several 
offices,  and  had  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provinces.    (Compare  Plin,  Epitt.,  i.  S ;  ii.  7.) 

There  are  extant  four  odes  bMring  the  name  of  Spurin- 
na, which  however,  as  some  erilie*  think,  were  written  bv 
another  person,  as  they  do  not  possess  those  merits  which 
Pliny  assigns  to  the  poetry  of  Spurinna.  But  the  whole 
letter  in  which  Pliny  spooks  of  the  poet  is  written  with 
such  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  man,  that  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  to  conceive  that  he  gready  ovenated  bis 
poetical  powers.  The  odw  were  first  edited  by  Cas{t^r 
BarUi.  in  1613,  in  his  collection  of  '  Poetie  Latini  Venaiici 
et  Bucidici,'  from  an  antient  manuscrint  in  the  library  of 
Marburg.  They  are  also  contained  in  Wernsdorf 's  '  Poetn 
Latini    uiores,  iii.,  p.  326,  &c 

SPURN  POINT,  or  SPURN  HEAD,  a  long  curved 
bank  of  sand  and  pebbles,  trhieh  in  a  slight  degree  contracts 
the  entrance  of  the  Humber  SBStuary,  and  supporu  two  light- 
houses, in  the  construction  of  the  higher  of  which  the  talents 
of  Smealon  were  employed.  This  eminent  engineer  paid 
much  attention,  while  considering  in  what  part  of  tbe  move- 
able mass  of  sea-drifted  sand  and  pebbiM  constituting  *  the 
Spurn'  (as  it  is  commonly  called)  he  should  fix  the  light- 
house, to  the  daily  action  of  the  tides  and  currents,  ana 
was  thus  enabled  to  choose  for  the  works  a  situation  proba- 
bly the  best  which  could  be  had.  (See  Smsaton,  On  the 
Eddyttone  lAghthou*».)  The  peculiar  elongation  and  in- 
curved form  of  the  Spurn  is  due  to  the  set  of  the  tide, 
whieb  runs  southward  on  the  sMward  side  snd  drifts  the 
materials  which  fall  from  tbe  wasting  clifb of  Holderness  in- 
to the  Humber  Channel,  and  then  tumssnddenly  up  to  the 
west  Should  the  waste  of  the  H(ddemeH  Coast  at  a  point 
north  of  the  Spurn  (Kilusm)  continue  at  its  present  rote  for 
many  years,  tne  Spurn  may  become  an  island,  and  other 
great  geographical  changes  ensue.  Ravenspum  was  situated 
within  the  protection  of  this  low  sandy  ridge,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Humber,  which  has  witnessed  the  accumulation 
of  Sunk  Island,  and  undergone  great  changM  within  very 
modern  periods. 

Spurn  Point  has  been  v«y  often  considered  by  anti- 

auarians  to  be  the  '  Ooellum  Promontorium'  of  Ptolemy,  but 
lere  is  more  reason  to  give  this  title  to  the  bold  promon- 
tory of  Flamborough  Bead,  than  to  the  flat  Mnd  of  the 
Spurn,  which  in  Camden's  time  perhaps  hardly  extended 
beyond  the  firmer  and  higher  land  near  Kilnsea,  and  which 
between  1676,  when  M.  Angell  constructed  the  lights,  and 
1766,  when  SmMton  restored  them  in  a  new  situation,  had 
been  elongated  so  as  to  impede  the  navigation,  and  tender 
the  old  lights  dangerous.  The  low  lights  which  Smeaton 
began  in  1776  fbll  by  tbe  sea's  force  in  1786. 

SPURZHEIM.  JOHANN  OASPAR,  was  bom  in  1776. 
at  Longwich,  near  TrevM.  He  was  educated  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Treves,  and  in  1 799  went  to  study  medicine  at 
Vienna,  where  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Gall, 
the  founder  of  the  system  of  phrenology.  %purxheim  at- 
tended his  lecturM  for  the  following  four  years,  and  then 
associated  himself  with  him  for  the  prosecution  of  his  re- 
sesrobes.  In  1805  they  left  Vienna  and  visited  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  Germany,  France,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  to 
confirm  and  promulgate  their  doctrine.  In  1807  they 
settled  at  Paris,  and  there  first  delivered  their  joint  coursM 
of  lectuTM.  They  pursiMd  their  subject  together  till  1813, 
when  they  MpanUed ;  and  Spurtheim,  after  taking  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Vienna,  came  to  this  country 
Md  ^continued  for  three  years,  locturmg  in  many  of  ow 
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ptimnpal  towns,  and  aotWely  eni^aged  in  pub1i»hing  works 
on  phrenology,  and  in  defending  it  against  the  severe 
critioisma  to  wbieh  it  had  been  subjected.  From  1817  to 
1833  he  resided  and  lectured  at  Paris;  and  when  the 
French  government  prohibited  the  delivery  of  lectures 
except  with  gpeoial  permission,  be  returned  to  Britain.  At 
this  visit  he  found  his  doctrines  entertained  with  much  more 
ftivour  than  during  his  former  residence  here ;  but  be  still 
occupied  himself  with  the  greatest  energy  in  their  promul- 
gation by  lecturing  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  by  repeated  publications.  In  183S  he 
embarked  on  a  similar  mission  for  Amerioa ;  and  in  a  few 
months  after  his  landing,  he  died  at  Boston. 

In  the  articles  Oall  and  Pbhxnoloot  we  have  given  a 
general  aeconnt  of  the  differences  between  the  systems  of 
Spursheim  and  his  preceptor.  The  scientific  reputation 
of  the  former  must  rest  chiefly  on  his  having  proved 
the  fibrous  structure  of  the  brain,  and  many  other  very 
important  foots  in  its  anatomy,  which,  though  published 
in  his  name  jointly  with  that  of  Qfdl,  were  certainly  due  to 
the  researches  of  Spursheim  alone.  Theee  indeed  have  as 
yet  no  certain  application  in  phrenology ;  yet  Spursheim 
must  be  regaideaaa  having  exercised  an  important  influence 
on  the  progress  of  that  science.  He  claims  the  merit  of 
having  discovered  eight  new  cerebral  organs,  of  analysing 
and  classifying  the  mental  powers,  of  pointing  out  the  moral 
and  religious  relations  of  phrenology,  and  the  relation  of 
natural  language  or  bodily  actions  to  it,  and  of  having 
made  many  improvements  in  the  mode  of  investigating 
the  foots  bearing  upon  it.  Admitting  these  claims  however 
to  their  fullest  extent,  the  scientific  merit  of  Spursheim 
(whether  phrenology  ba  true  or  not)  must  stand  far  below 
that  of  Gall.  The  great  influence  which  he  hi '  had  in 
giving  the  predominant  character  to  the  phrenolog,  of  the 
present  day  most  be  ascribed  entirely  to  his  power  of  ren- 
dering it  a  subject  of  popular  study.  For  this  purpose  he 
was  admirably  adapted.  He  was  an  eloquent  lecturer,  and 
a  most  agreeable  companion ;  his  style  both  of  speaking  and 
of  writing  was  fluent,  bold,  positive,  and  unhesiuting :  bis 
illustrations  were  always  pointed  and  amusing;  hisargn- 
ments,  though  often  quite  illogical,  were  very  easy  of  appro- 
hensiou ;  his  conclusions  general  and  indefinite ;  and  he 
always  treated  his  subject  with  an  enthusiasm  which  none 
could  feel  but  one  eonvineed  of  the  truth  of  his  cause,  and 
which  was  enough  in  itself  to  carry  conviction  to  the  minds 
of  all  who  were  not  well -disciplined  in  the  follacies  of 
seienee.  That  which  Oall  discovered  and  invented,  but 
could  searosly  have  taught,  was  by  Spursheim  made  to 
seem  intelligible  to  the  most  ordinary  understanding ;  and 
to  him  thendbre  must  be  attributed  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing made  phrenology  one  of  the  most  popular  studies  of  the 
present  day. 

The  works  of  Spursheim  are  very  numerous,  and  most  of 
them  are  generally  known.  A  complete  account  of  them  is 
given,  with  his  Life,  in  the  '  Pbrenolc^ical  Jjurnal,'  vol. 
viii.  A  memoir  of  the  life  and  philosophy  of  Spunheim 
was  published  at  Dublin,  in  1833,  by  Mr.  Carmichael. 

SPY.  It  is  proper  to  premise  that  in  the  discussion  of 
this  and  many  other  questions  of  international  law  the  terms 
Right,  Law,  Lawftil,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  must  be 
understood  in  a  different  sense  from  their  proper  technical 
meaning.  What  writers  on  international  law  speak  of  as  a 
right  is  very  often  merely  what  appe*rs  fair,  reasonable,  or 
expedient  to  be  done,  or  to  ba  pninitted.  It  is  this  reason- 
ableness or  expediency  alone  which  is  the  foundation  of  those 
various  usages  whiohace  recognised  by  independent  civilised 
nations  in  their  intercourse  among  one  another,  and  consti- 
tute what  is  called  the  Law  of  Nations.  Thus  a  person  or  a 
power  is  said  to  have  a  right  according  to  the  Law  of 
Nations,  which  means  that  the  usage  of  civilised  nations 
permits  the  act,  and  this  is  the  least  objeotionable  sense 
ui  which  the  word  Right  is  used.  But  when  writers  use 
Jba  word  Right  merely  in  the  sense  cf  what  is  expedient, 
«ithout  reference  to  its  being  the  foundation  of  a  reoog- 
nind  usage,  they  are  confounding  the  reason  or  foundation 
of  a  usage  with  the  usage  itself. 

No  doubt,  we  believe,  has  ever  been  intimated  byj  any 
writer  of  autboi;ity  on  International  Law,  as  to  the 
right  of  natiotu  at  war  with  eaeh  other  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  servioe  of  spies,  or  secret  emissaries,  in  carrying  on 
their  hostile  operations.  *  Rxploratores,  quos  mittete  jure 
gentium  baud  aubie  lioet,  quales  misit  Moses,  qualis  fuit  ipse 
Jesue,'  are  the  expressions  of  Orotius,  in  the  only  passag* 


in  which  he  touches  upon  the  subject,  (Bel.  et  Bac.,  i\L 
A,  f  18,  par.  3):  '  Spies,whom  it  is,  without  doubt,  permitted 
by  the  law  of  nations  to  employ ;  Moses  made  use  of  such, 
and  Jo&hua  himself  acted  in  that  capacity.'  And  still  more 
expressly  is  the  general  right  of  employing  spies  eoneeded 
to  every  conduetor  of  military  operations  by  Vattal:  '  li 
those  whom  he  employs  make  a  voluntary  tender  of  their 
services,  or  if  they  be  neither  subject  to,  nor  in  any  wise 
connected  with,  the  enemy,  he  may  unquestionably  take 
advantage  of  their  exertions  without  any  violation  of  justice 
or  honour.'  (£«  Droit  det  Gent,  iii.  10,  $  179,  in  the  com- 
mon English  translation  as  edited  by  Cbitty,  8va„  Lon.,  1 834). 

At  the  same  time  it  is  generally  held  that  the  right  can 
ooW  be  exercised  under  limitations  of  various  kinds. 

First,  as  to  the  right  of  the  general,  or  of  the  sovereigp  for 
whom  he  acts,  to  compel  any  onesiibjeet  to  his  authority  to 
serve  as  a  spy.  tirottus,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, admits  that  spies  when  caught  are  wont  to  be  treated 
with  extreme  severity ;  and  he  adds,  that  this  is  sometimes 
done  justly  by  those  who  have  a  manifestly  just  cause  of  war — 
by  others,  in  the  licence  which  the  law  of  war  tolerates  (licen- 
tia  ilia  quam  dat  belli  jus) ;  a  useless  distinction,  upon  which 
no  practical  rule  can  be  founded.  In  fact,  as  Orotius  him- 
self notioee,  the  custom  is,  when  a  spy  is  caught,  to  put  him 
to  death.  Vattel  attempts  to  assign  the  reason  for  this 
severity :  *  Spies,'  he  says,  '  are  generally  condemned 
to  capital  punishment,  and  with  great  justice,  since  we 
have  scarcely  any  other  means  of  guarding  against  the 
mischief  they  may  do  us.'  This  is  making  short  work  of  the 
question  of  capital  punishments;  but  what  we  have  to  attend 
to  here  is,  Vattel's  inference  firom  the  fact  which  he  has 
stated.  A  man  of  honour,  he  proceeds  to  observe,  always 
declines  serving  as  a  spy,  as  well  from  his  reluctance  to 
expose  himself  to  this  chance  of  an  ignominious  death,  is 
because,  moreover,  the  office  cannot  be  performed  without 
some  d^ree  of  treachery :  '  the  sovereign  therefore  has  no 
right  to  require  such  a  service  of  his  subjects,  unless  per- 
haps in  some  singular  case,  and  that  of  the  highest  import- 
ance.' Such  loose  exceptions  as  that  here  stated  abound 
in  the  writers  on  International  Law,  and  detract  very  much 
from  the  practical  value,  as  well  from  the  scientific  charac- 
ter of  their  speculations.  In  ordinary  cases,  Vattel  there- 
fore decides,  the  general  must  be  left  to  procure  spies 
in  the  best  way  he  can,  by  tempting  mercenary  souls  by 
rewards. 

Secondly,  the  employment  of  spies  is  conceived  to  be 
subject  to  certain  limitations  in  respect  to  the  manner 
of  it  and  the  object  attempted  to  be  gained  by  it.  *  We 
may  lawfully  endeavour,'  says  Vattel, '  to  weaken  the  enemy 
by  all  possible  means,  provided  they  do  not  affect  the  com- 
mon safety  of  human  society,  as  do  poison  and  assassinaticn.' 
It  is  held  accordingly,  that,  the  proper  business  of  a  spy  is 
merely  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  that  such  secret  emis 
series  must  not  be  employed  to  take  the  lives  of  any  of  the 
enemy,  although  that,  done  in  another  way,  is  oommouly 
the  main  immediate  object  of  the  war.  Yet  it  might  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  establish  a  clear  distinction  between 
what  would  be  called  an  act  of  assassination  by  a  spy,  and 
many  of  those  surprises  of  an  enemy  which,  so  for  from 
being  condemned  or  deemed  dishonourable  to  the  acton, 
have  usually  been  admired— such,  for  example,  as  the 
fomous  (though  possibly  fkbulous)  exploit  of  Hueius  when 
he  sought  the  tent  of  King  Porsenna.  It  will  not  do  to  rest 
upon  the  circumstance  that  Mucius  exposed  his  life  in  this 
attempt;  for  that  is  what  a  spy  always  does,  as  much  as  any 
soldier  who  seeks  reputation  '  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth.* 
Neither  oan  we  well  say  that  the  circumstance  of  the  spy 
disguising  himself,  and  pretending  to  be  what  he  is  not,  con- 
stitutes the  ignominy  of  bis  trade,  and  distinguishes  him 
from  an  honourable  adventurer  pursuing  the  same  objecL 
Mucins,  besides  assuming,  as  he  must  have  done,  the  air  of 
being  an  Etrurian,  hid  his  sword,  we  are  told,  under  his  robe, 
and  it  may  be  argued  that  on  the  same  principle  he  might 
have  taken  any  other  available  precaution  to  oonoeal  his 
intrusion  or  his  purpose.  Something  like  this  latter  dis- 
tinction however  is  that  which  has  been  commonly  tkken : 
it  has  been  maintained  that  an  officer  or  soldier  cannot  be 
treated  as  a  spy  in  any  circumstancea,  if  he  had  hia  uniform 
on  when  apprehended.  See  Martens,  Ptid*  du  Droit  da 
Om$  Modeme  de  fBarope  (traduit  de  VAllemand).  Pan^ 
1831,  liv.  Tiii^.  ch,  iv.,  §274;  where  references  are  made 
toBmokner,  De  Sxplorationibtu  et  Bxploratnribu*,  Jen., 
17«0(  to  Hannof,  CM.  Anteigm,  I7S1,  pp.  383  el  seq  ; 
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and,  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  case  of  Aiidr6  in  the  Ame- 
rican war,  to  Martens,  ErziMungan  merkumrdigmr  F&IU, 
i.  303 ;  and  to  Kampts.  Beytrage  stan  Staatt  und  Vollur- 
rteht,  torn,  i^  No.  3. 

A  question  closely  oonneoted  with  the  so-called  lawful- 
ness of  employing  spies,  and  indeed  forming  in  «ne  view  a 
part  of  that  quasiion,  is  that  of  UP  lawfulness  of  soliciting 
the  enemy's  subjects  to  act  as  spies,  or  to  betray  him.  Vat- 
tel  discusses  this  matter  in  referenoe  to  considerations 
both  of  right  and  of  honour  or  conscience.  '  It  is  asked  in 
general,'  he  begins,  *  whether  it  be  lawful  to  seduce  the 
enemy's  men,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  them  to  trans- 
gress their  duty  by  an  infamous  treachery.'  It  has  been 
already  stated  that  be  lays  down  the  principle  that  we  may 
lawfully  endeavour  to  weaken  the  enemy  by  any  means  not 
affecting  the  common  safety  of  human  society ;  and  he  d»- 
termines  that  seducing  an  enemy's  subject  does  not  come 
under  this  exception.  Such  measures,  accordingly,  be  ob- 
serves, are  practised  in  all  wars.  But  still,  he  argues,  they 
are  not  honourable  nor  compatible  with  the  laws  of  a  pure 
conscience;  an  evidence  of  which  we  have  in  the  fact  that 
generals  are  never  heard  to  boast  of  having  practised  them. 
'  If  such  practices,'  concludes  VatteU  '  are  at  all  excusable, 
it  can  be  only  in  a  very  just  war,  and  when  the  immediate 
object  is  to  save  our  country  when  threatened  with  ruin  by 
a  lawless  conqueror.  On  such  an  occasion  (as  it  should 
seem)  the  guili  of  the  subject  or  general  who  should  betray 
his  sovereign  when  engaged  in  an  evidently  unjust  cause 
would  not  be  of  so  very  odious  a  nature.'  But  who  ever 
heard  of  a  war  that  was  not  thought  by  thosvengaged  in  it 
to  be  a  just  war  on  their  own  side  and  an  uqjust  war  on  the 
part  of  their  adversaries  ?  So  that  this  distinction  settles 
nothing.  It  is  held  however  to  be  perfectly  allowable  in 
every  point  of  view  merely  to  accept  the  offers  of  a  traitor. 
In  this  case,  Vattel  argues,  *  we  do  not  seduce  him ;  and  we 
may  take  advantage  of  bis  crime,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
detest  it  Fugitives  and  deserters  commit  a  crime  against 
their  sovereign  ;  yet  we  receive  and  harbour  them  ^  ih* 
law  qf  tear,  as  the  civil  law  expresses  it.'  If  such  offers 
have  ever  been  ngected,  as  that  of  the  physician  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  offered  to  poison  bis  master,  was  by  the  Romans,  be 
holds  the  act  to  be  one  of  magnanimity  indeed,  but  yet  as 
one  which  no  general  or  sovereign  is  bound  to  imitate-  Or, 
as  Grotius  has  expressed  it,  such  a  course  may  evince  lofti- 
ness of  mind  in  those  who  pursue  it.  or  their  con&dence  of 
being  able  to  oompass  their  objects  by  open  force,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  what  is  lawful  or  unlaw- 
fill.  Martens  holds,  with  still  less  qualification,  that  we  can- 
not condemn  as  an  illegitimate  means  of  carrying  on  a  war 
the  corruption  employed  to  seduce  the  ofBcers  or  otbw  sub- 
jects of  the  enemy,  and  to  tempt  Uiem  either  to  reveal  a 
secret  or  to  surrender  a  post,  or  even  to  get  up  a  revolt ;  it 
is  the  business  of  each  state,  he  argues,,  to  protect  itself  from 
such  attempts  by  a  careful  choice  of  the  persons  it  employs 
or  trusts,  and  by  the  severity  of  the  penalties  with  which  it 
punishes  their  treachery.  *  But,'  be  adds, '  it  is  without 
doubt  to  overleap  by  a  great  way  the  bounds  of  the  law  of 
war,  and  to  declare  itself  an  enemy  of  the  whole  human 
race,  for  a  nation  to  try  to  stir  up  every  other  people  to  re- 
volt by  a  general  promise  of  assistance,  as  was  done  by  the 
French  National  Con Vfntion  in  their  decree  of  the  19th  of 
November.  1793.'  Yet,  wildly  absurd  as  this  decree  was, 
its  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  seems  to  have  consisted 
merely  in  its  not  being  confined  to  the  case  of  such  foreign 
countries  only  as  the  French  republic  might  be  then  at  war 
with.  Unless  indeed  it  ww  intended  to  be  taken,  as  it 
could  not  fail  to  be,  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  ex- 
isting governments. 

The  proper  question  at  to  the  so-ealledlaw  of  nations  with 
regard  to  spies,  is  what  praotioet  are  sanctioned  by  the  gene- 
ral usage  of  independent  civilised  nations.  Such  practices 
as  are  now  permitted  by  such  usage  constitute  a  part  of  this 
so-called  international  law.  Those  practices  which  are  not 
generally  permitted  or  aoknowledged  are  not  yet  a  part  of 
such  law.  Persons  who  have  occasion  to  write  or  think  on 
this  subject  will  find  that  much  of  the  indistinctness  and 
confusion  observable  in  the  treatises  on  the  law  of  nations 
wfll  be  removed  if  they  will  first  form  for  themselves  a  clear 
conoeption  of  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  law,  and  of 
the  improper  meanings  which  it  has  also  acquired ;  and  they 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  give  the  necessary  precision  to  those 
terms  which  are  used  so  vaguely  by  writers  on  international 
law.    [Law  ;  Right.] 


SQUADRON,  the  principal  division  of  a  rogiment  oC 
cavalry :  the  numerical  strength  of  a  squadron  has  varied  at 
diiferent  times,  but  at  present  it  consists  of  one  hundred 
and  sixtv  vn'm,  of  whom  about  one-sixth  are  not  under  arms* 
This  body  ji  men  is  divided  into  two  troopa,  each  of  whieb 
is  commanded  by  its  captain,,  who  has  uader  him  a  lieute- 
nant and  a  cornet.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  *  squadra'  (Italian),  which  is  itself  corrupted  fiom  tb* 
Latin  word  '  quadratum ;'  acies  quadrata  denoted  a  body  ol 
men  drawn  up  in  a  square  form.  The  term  'escadron' 
occurs  in  Froissart's  '  Chronicles,'  and  probably  it  was  very 
early  used  in  the  French  armies  to  designate  a  body  of 
cavalry. 

The  strength  of  an  army,  with  respect  to  cavalry,  is 
usually  expressed  by  the  number  of  squadrons  in  the  field, 
as  it  is  with  respect  to  infantry  by  the  number  of  battalions. 
Eac^  regiment  of  cavalry  consists  of  three  or  four  squad- 
rons; and  when  in  line,  one  yard  in  the  length  of  the  front 
is  allotted  for  each  man  and  horse :  the  interval  in  line 
between  every  two  squadrons  is  equal  t«  one-quarter  of  the 
extent  occupied  by  each  squadron. 

For  the  manner  in  which  a  regiment  of  cavalry  is  en- 
camped,  see  BiiCAiiFifXKT. 

SQUA'LIDiB,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  section  Chondro- 
pterygii.  In  this  family,  which  includes  the  various  species 
of  sharks,  the  brancbite  are  attached  by  their  outer  margin 
to  the  skin,  and  the  water  taken  in  for  respiration  makes 
its  escape  through  narrow  outlets  corresponding  in  number 
to  that  of  the  interspaces  between  the  branchin.  The  num- 
ber of  these  openings  is  usually  five.  So  far  the  present 
fishes  agree  with  the  Ray  or  Skate  family  (Raiidae) ;  but 
the  peculiar  rhomboidal  form  of  the  body  renders  it  easy  to 
distinguish  the  Rays,  which  moreover  have  a  peculiar  car- 
tilage arising  ftova.  the  nasal  part  of  the  skull,  and  extending 
towards,  or  even  meeting  the  anterior  part  of  the  crest  of 
the  pectoral.  This  character  is  pointed  out  by  Messrs. 
Miiller  and  Henle,  who  state  that  it  is  found  in  all  the  Ray 
tribe,  and  also  in  RMnobatut  and  Prittu,  whereas  there  is 
no  trace  of  it  in  any  shark. 

In  the  sharks  the  body  is  elongated,  and  tapering  gra- 
dually from  the  head  to  the  tail,  or  hut  little  dilated  in  the 
middle ;  the  muule  is  rounded  or  pointed,  and  depressed, 
and  projects  over  the  mouth ;  the  nostrils  are  situated  on 
the  under  side  of  the  muule,  in  the  form  of  oblique  open- 
ings, which  vary  somewhat  in  figure,  according  to  the  spe- 
cies. The  fins  generally  consist  of  two  dorsals,  two  large 
pectorals,  two  ventrals,  an  anal  fin,  and  a  candaL,  the  form 
of  which  is  peculiar. 

The  portion  of  the  tail  of  the  shark  which  supports  the 
tail-fin  is  almost  always  bent  upwards  at  an  obtuse  angla 
with  the  body ;  the  fin  itself  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts— a  superior,  an  apical,  and  an  inferior  portion ;  that 
which  runs  along  the  upper  surface  is  usually  narrow ;  that 
on  the  under  surface  is  broader,  but  decreases  in  width  to  its 
point  of  junction  witti  the  apical  portion,  wliiob  is  more  or 
lessdilated  at  the  extremity,  aiid  obliquely  truncated.  Such  is 
the  most  common  character  of  the  tail  and  tail-fin  in  the 

S resent  fishes,  and  one  which  is  not  found  in  any  recant 
sbes  not  belonging  to  the  Chondropterygian  group. 
The  male  sharks  are  smaller,  and  differ  externally  from 
the  females  in  possessing  two  elongated  appendages,  one  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  hinder  edge  of  each  of  the  ventral 
fins,  the  uses  of  whi<:h  are  not  known.  Some  species  of 
sharks  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  whilst  others  are  en- 
elosed  in  oblong  semitransparent  horny  cases,  at  each 
extremity  of  which  are  two  long  tendrils.  These  cases  are 
frequently  found  on  the  sea-shore,  and  are  called  sea-purses, 
mermaids'  purses,  &c.;  they  are  deposited,  observes  Mr. 
Yarrell,  by  the  parent  sfaark  near  the  shore  in  the  winter 
months.  The  convoluted  tendrils,  hanging  to  seaweed  or 
other  fixed  bodies,  prevent  the  cases  being  washed  away 
into  deep  water.  Two  elongated  fissures,  one  at  each  end, 
allow  the  admission  of  sea-water ;  and  the  young  fish 
ultimately  escapes  by  an  opening  at  the  end,  near  which 
the  head  is  situated.  For  a  short  time  the  youn^  sfaark 
continues  to  be  nourished  by  the  vitelline  fluid  contained  in 
the  capsule  attached  to  its  body  by  the  connecting  pedicle, 
till  having  acquired  the  power  of  taking  food  by  the  mouth, 
the  remains  of  the  ovum  are  taken  up  within  the  abdomen, 
as  in  birds  and  some  other  animals. 

'  A  curious  peculiarity  has  been  observed  in  the  young 
both  of  the  sharks  and  skates  during  a  very  early  stage  of 
their  existence.    From  each  of  the  branchial  aperturea 
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branchial  flianienti  project  externally ;  each  filament  eon-  { 
taint  a  single  minute  reflected  vessel,  in  which  the  blood  is 
thoa  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
The  appendages  are  only  temporary,  and  the  blood  of  the 
flah  is  afterwards  aerated  by  the  true  (tills.  This  very  inte- 
reatine  discovery,  which,  I  believe,  is  ot  recent  date,  forcibly 
reminding  us  of  the  temporal  external  branchia  in  the 
young  Batrachian  reptiles  in  the  tadpole  state,  has  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Richard  Owen  in  the  Blue  Shark,  Careha- 
ria*  glauctu;  by  Mr.  John  Davy,  in  the  Torpedo ;  and  by 
Dr.  Allan  Thompson,  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  Thornback. 
Cuvier  had  previously  noticed  it,  and,  in  the  Eigne  Ant' 
mcd,-  has  referred  to  a  figure,  published  by  Schneider,  of  a 
very  young  shark  in  this  condition,  for  which,  regarding  it 
as  the  normal  state  of  the  fish,  that  industrious  pupil  of 
Bloch  had  proposed  the  name  ot  SqiuUuM  eiliarit,'* 

The  teeth  of  the  Sharks  are  arranged  in  several  series, 
one  within  the  other,  of  which  the  outermost  row  is  that  in 
use ;  the  other  rows  are  decumbent,  and  serve  to  replace 
the  foremost  when  injured.  Their  form  varies  much  in  the 
different  species  ;  and  even  those  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaw  are  often  very  dissimilar.  Though  very  variable  how- 
ever, they  most  commonly  exhibit  modifications  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  are  sharply  pointed,  and  have  the  lateral  edges 
sharp  and  frequently  serrated.  It  is  upon  the  modifications 
observable  in  the  form  of  the  teeth,  the  form  of  the  snout, 
mouth  and  lips,  and  of  the  caudal  fin ;  the  existence  or 
absence  of  the  eyelid  (membrana  m'elitatu),  spiracles,  and  of 
the  small  depression  on  the  root  of  the  tail ;  the  situation  of 
the  branchial  openings,  and  of  the  dorsal  fins,  &&,  that  the 
various  divisions  uf  the  present  family  are  formed. 

The  SqualidcB  and  Raiida  have  long  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Prof  Miiller  and  Dr.  Henle,  who  have  conjointly  pub- 
lished an  excellent  work  on  these  groups,  '  Systematische 
Beschreibung  der  Plaf^ostomen.'  The  characters  of  the  vari- 
ous genera  into  which  the  sharks  are  divided,  as  communi- 
ieated  by  these  gentlemen  to  the '  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.'  (vol.  ii., 
pp.  33  and  88),  are  here  given.  At  the  head  of  the  sharks  these 
authors  place  the  Seyllia,  a  group  in  which  the  species  have 
the  teeth  small  and  pointed,  and  with  one,  two,  or  more 
lateral  denticles;  an  anal  and  two  dorsal  fins;  the  first 
dorsal  placed  behind  or  opposite,  but  never  before  the  abdo- 
minal fins.  The  spiracles  are  distinct  in  all,  and  tolerably 
large  in  most  of  tnem.  The  eyelid  (membrana  nietitant) 
is  wanting.  To  this  section  belong,  as  it  would  appear,  t\\ 
the  oviparous  sharks. 

SeylUuM,  Cuv. — ^This  genus  is  restricted  to  such  species 
as  have  the  anal  fin  placed  nearer  to  the  head  than  the  second 
dorsal  fin.  Eleven  species  are  known,  of  which  three  are 
found  on  the  British  coast ;  the  small  spotted  dog-fish  {Seyl- 
Hwneametila),  the  large  spotted  dog-fish  (SeyllMm  eatulu*), 
and  the  black-mouthed  dog-fish  {SeylKum  melanMtomum), 
of  Yarrell's '  BritUh  Fuhes.' 

Prittiunu,  Bonap.,  differs  from  Sq/Uiwn  in  having  a  long 
snout,  and  also  in  possessing  a  series  of  larjjer  scales,  ar- 
ranged like  the  teetn  of  a  saw  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  tail. 
Contains  but  one  species. 

ChiloteyUium.—lu  this  genua  the  anal  fin  is  placed 
farther  back  than  the  second  dorsal,  and  the  last  branchial 
opening  approximating  to  the  fourth.  The  under  lip  is 
broad  and  membranacepus,  and  separated  from  the  skin  of 
the  throat  by  a  kind  of  furrow.  The  upper  nasal  valve  bMirs 
a  cirrhus.    Four  species  are  known. 

HendteyUium,  Miiller  and  Henle. — Here  the  situation  of 
the  fins  is  the  same  as  in  Ckilotofllium ;  the  nose  and 
mouth  as  in  Scyllinm.    One  species. 

Crottor/uniu,  Miiller  and  Henle. — ^Remarkable  f^r^  a 
great  number  of  small  membranaceous  lobules  situated  be- 
tween the  nostrils  and  the  first  branchial  opening.  The 
mouth  is  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  the  muzile.  The  two 
dorsal  flns  are  placed  towards  the  posterior  end  of  the 
animal,  the  first  of  them  being  situated  above,  and  a  little 
behind  the  abdominal  fins.  This  genus  is  founded  on  the 
Sqtutlut  lobatui  of  Bloch  Schn.,  the  only  known  species. 

Gingbftnoitoma,  Miiller  and  Henle. — Has  small  spiraelea ; 
the  two  last  branchial  openings  approximating  to  each 
other ;  the  first  dorsal  fin  above  the  abdominal  fins ;  and 
the  second  dorsal  opposite  the  anal.  In  adult  specimens 
the  inferior  part  of  the  fold  bordering  the  comers  of  the 
mouth,  is  distinctly  separated  fVom  the  skin  of  the  lower 
}»w  by  a  vertical  furrow.  The  number  of  lateral  denticles 
to  th*  teeth  is  four  on  each  aide.  One  species. 
•  Tamiri  'IMtUbruhw,  U.  |i.8g>. 


Stegottoma,  Muller  and  Henle. — ^In  this  genua  the  firrt 
dorsal  fin  begins  a  little  before  the  abdominal  one*.  The 
branchial  openings  are  as  in  CkiloteylUum.  A  large  and 
thick  wreath  or  rim  conceals  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  opening 
of  the  mouth,  which  is  placed  transversely:  the  naaal  valves 
are  reduced  to  lateral  edges  of  this  wreath.  The  teeth  are 
in  the  form  of  trifid  leaves.  Type  and  only  specie*  of  the 
genus,  Squaha  fudatiu,  Bloch  schn. 

The  second  division  of  sharks  contains  apeeiea  having, 
like  the  Seyllia,  an  anal  and  two  dbrsal  fins,  and  five 
branchial  openings ;  but  the  first  dorsal  fin  it  always  placed 
between  the  pectoral  and  abdominal  fin*. 

A  large  group  is  distinguished  by  the  posseasion  of  a 
membrana  nietitant,  by  the  situation  of  the  second  doml 
fin,  which  is  opposite  the  anal  one,  and  by  the  situation  of 
the  branchial  openings,  the  last  or  two  last  of  which  are 
always  placed  aoove  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fins.  Tbey 
are  divided  as  follows: — 

A.  Wiihout  tpiradee. 
a.  Teeth fott,  tharp,  the  edget  terrated  or  tmooth. 

1.  Cttfcharia*,  Cuv. — Teeth  flat,  sharp,  and  serrated  oc 
each  side,  either  in  the  upper  jaw  only,  or  in  both  jaws 
Spiracles  are  never  met  with  in  the  adult  specimens,  though 
the  rudiments  of  these  organs  may  be  observed  in  the  fetus 
of  a  few  species.  Twenty  species  of  this  genus  are  known. 
Three  are  recorded  as  occurring  on  the  British  coasL 

2.  Scoliodon,  Muller  and  Henle,  differs  only  in  having 
the  teeth  of  both  jaws  alike:  the  points  of  these  teeth  are 
directed  towards  the  corners  of  the  mouth ;  their  edge  is 
smooth,  and  t&ey  have  a  truncated  protuberance,  which  is 
either  smooth  or  indented  on  the  exterior  side  of  the  base. 
Five  speeiaa. 

3.  Zygtena,  Cav. — The  species  of  this  genus  are  re- 
markable fbr  having  the  sides  of  the  head  greatly  produced 
in  a  horisonial  direction,  from  which  circumstance  the) 
have  received  the  names  of  hammer-headed  sharks.  Tlw 
teeih  are  as  in  Se<Mod(m,  but  in  adult  apecimens  they  are 
distinctly  serrated.  Three  species  are  known :  one  has 
been  found  on  the  British  coast. 

These  three  genera  have  the  valve  of  the  intestine  longi- 
tudinal and  rolled ;  an  incision  near  the  extremity  of  the 
elongated  upper  lobe  of  the  caudal  fin,  and  a  small  dimple 
at  the  root  of  the  fin. 
b.  Teeth  pointed,  and  vfith  lateral  dentidet,  at  in  SegUium. 

1.  Triaenodon,  Miiller  and  Henle. — Teeth  with  a  denti- 
cle on  each  side,  which  on  the  exterior  side  of  most  of  those 
of  the  lower  jaw  is  double.  Caudal  fin,  as  in  Carehariai, 
with  a  dimple  at  the  root.    One  species. 

2.  Leptoehariat,  Andr.  Smith.— Teeth  numerana,  one  or 
two  lateral  denticulations  on  each  side.  The  dimple  near 
the  caudal  fin  wanting,  and  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  fin 
scarcely  indicated.  The  nasal  valve  elongated  into  a  cir- 
rhus.   One  species. 

B.  Pottetting  tpiraelei. 
a.  Teeth,  fiat,  sharp,  serrated  or  not  semted. 

1.  Oaleoeerdo,  Miiller  and  Henle.— Teeth  strongly  ser- 
rated on  the  exterior  edge,  finely  on  the  interior.  Spiracles 
small.  A  dimple  on  the  root  of  the  tail :  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  caudal  fin  elongated,  with  two  incisions.  Valve  of  the 
intestines  short,  as  in  Ccwchariat.    Two  Species. 

2.  Loxodon,  Muller  and  Henle.— Teeth  without  semture, 
as  in  Scoliodon,  Spiracles  very  smalL  Valve  of  intes- 
tine, dimple  of  the  tail,  and  caudal  flo,  as  in  the  preceding 
genus ;  but  the  upper  lobe  of  that  fin  with  only  one  inci- 
sion.   One  species. 

3.  ChUeui,  Cuv. — Teeth  in  both  jaws  serrated  on  the  ex- 
terior edge,  inclined  outwardly.  Tail  as  in  Otnhariae.  but 
wanting  the  dimple.  Valve  of  intestine  spirai  One  specie* 
known,  and  this  frequents  the  British  sea*. 

b.  Teeth  pointed  at  m  Seyttium. 

Triakit,  Muller  and  Henle. — ^Teeth  as  in  Triaenodon. 
Dimple  of  the  tail  wanting  :  the  inferior  lobe  of  the  caadal 
fin  not  distinct.    One  species. 

e.  Teeth  paoement-Uke,  or  pretenting  a  general  eontimmty 
of  twtfiiee,  at  in  the  Skatet. 

Muttelat, City. — Spiradeslar^e.  Inferiorlobeof  the-eau- 
dal  fin  very  short  Membrana metitant mdimental.  Valveof 
intestine  spiral.  One  species  known,  and  recorded  as  Britiah 

The  remaining  genera  have  no  trace  ot  the  M*mbraim 
nietitant. 

Section*  8.  £amnoid«a.— Branchial  openings  large,  aD 

•  Mem.  MSIIcr  «ad  Hml«  ragsnl  the  Slink*  u  bndaf  >■  ardai^  mat  Ot 
MsUouiScjrUkudLuuoUw  uSuiUiM. 
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mta«ted  before  the  pectoral  fins.  Spinuslas  waaW.  Caudal 
fln  in  the  form  of  a  creicent,  vith  a  lateral  keel  and  a  dix- 
tinet  dimple,  and  the  amall  anal  and  second  dortal  fins  op- 
posite each  other 

1.  Lcanma,  Cut. — Head  pointed,  conic;  spiracles  ex- 
tremely small ;  teeth  long,  pointed,  with  two  lateral  den- 
ticles, indistinct  or  wanting  in  young  individuals.  The  third 
tooth  of  the  upper  jaw.  sometimea  also  the  fourth  or  llflh, 
smaller  than  the  rest.  Two  species,  both  of  which  occur  on 
the  British  coast. 

2.  OxyrrMna,  Agassis. — Teeth  long  and  thick,  like  nails, 
without  lateral  denticles,  the  anterior  ones  introverted ;  the 
third  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw  small  and  short.   Two  species. 

3.  Cardtarodon,  Andr.  Smith. — Teeth  as  in  Carenariat, 
serrated  on  both  edges.  The  third  tooth  of  the  upper  jaw 
smaller.    One  species. 

4.  Selaehut,  Cut. — Teeth  very  small,  narrow,  conic,  and 
numerous ;  snout  short.  One  species,  the  Selaehtu  maximut 
of  Le  Pelerin.   Basking  Shark  of  Yarrell's  '  British  Fishes.' 

s.  Eineodon,  Andr.  Smith. — Teeth  exceedingly  small, 
pointed.    Mouth  at  the  apex  of  the  snout. 

The  fellowing  three  genera  differ  as  much  tram  each 
other  as  flrom  the  preceding  group,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
Messrs.  Muller  and  Henle,  should  in  a  system  be  regarded 
as  the  types  of  families.. 

Triglodut,  Mi)llerandHenle.~Branchial  openings  large, 
spiracles  small,  as  in  Lemma.  The  first  dorsal  fin  stands 
before  the  abdominal  fins :  the  second  dorsal  between  the 
abdominal  and  anal  fins,  and  they  are  all  tolerably  lai^e. 
Teeth  long,  pointed,  with  one  lateral  denticle,  or  two  on  each 
side.    This  is  probably  the  genus  Odontaipi*  of  Agassis. 

Alopeeiai. — Head,  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  spiracles,  as 
m  Lamna ;  but  the  branchial  openings  small,  and  the  last 
above  the  pectoral  fins :  the  upper  lobe  of  the  caudal  fln 
extremely  elongated.  A  dimple  on  the  tail,  but  no  lateral 
keel.  Teeth  sharp,  triangular,  without  serrature  or  protu- 
berance.   Intestinal  canal  spiral.     One  species. 

Cestracion. — Branchial  openings  as  in  Alnpeeiat;  second 
dorsal  fin  between  the  anal  and  abdominal  ones,  like  Tri- 
glocMt.  Spiracles  small.  Teeth  arraneed  in  pavement ; 
the  anterior  rows  small  and  pointed.  A  Dony  spine  before 
each  dorsal  fin.    One  species. 

The  third  division  of  sharks  comprises  those  species 
which,  like  the  preceding  divisions,  have  an  anal  fin,  but 
they  have  only  one  dorsal.  It  contains  two  genera,  which 
are  distinguishable  by  the  number  of  branchial  openings. 
They  are  the  HexanckuM  and  HepUmekui  of  Rafinesoue. 
In  the  former  genus  there  are  six  branchial  openings,  ana  in 
the  latter  seven. 

In  the  fourth  divisbn  there  is  no  anal  fln ;  the  mtmbnma 
mctitan*  is  wanting,  but  the  spiracles  are  present  It  is 
divided  into  two  groups,  according  to  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  certain  1x>ny  spines.  The  first  is  called  Aeanlho- 
r/umu  by  De  BlainviUe,  and  contains  species  which  are 
provided  with  a  bony  spine  in  front  of  each  dorsal  fin.  It 
IS  divided  into  four  genera. 

1.  AeantfuM,  Bona|k— Teeth  alike  in  both  jaws,  with  a 
transverse  edge,  the  point  directed  outwardly.  Four  species. 

2.  Sptnox.  Bonap. — Teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding genus ;  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  with  an  elongated 
point  in  the  middle,  and  two  shorter  points  on  each  side. 
One  species  known,  the  Piked  Dog-fish  (Spinax  aeanMtu) 
of  Yarrell's  'British  Fishes.' 

3.  Cmtrma,  Cuv. — ^Teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  nearly  straight, 
leaf-like,  with  a  serrated  edge,  and  a  flat  triangular  point ; 
those  of  the  upper  jaw  also  straight,  but  more  narrow,  conic, 
pointed,  and  forming  a  cluster  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
maxilla.    One  species. 

4.  Cenlrophonu,  MSller  and  Henle.— The  lower  teeth 
with  a  transverse  edge  indistinctly  serrated,  the  point  of 
each  being  directed  towards  the  comer  of  the  mouth :  the 
point  of  the  upper  teeth  is  directed  downwards ;  they  are 
equilateral,  and  without  any  serrature.    One  species. 

The  group  without  spines  to  the  dorsal  fins  {Scymtuu, 
Cuv.)  comprises  three  genera  :— 

1.  Scymmu,  Muller  and  Henle. — ^Teeth  in  the  upper  jaw 
straight  and  narrow ;  in  the  lower  jaw  crooked,  pyramidal, 
equilateral.  The  first  dorsal  fin  before,  and  the  second  b»- 
hmd,  the  abdominal  fins.  Two  speoies,  one  of  which,  the 
Greenland  Shark  (Scymnui  boreaha),  is  oooasionally  found 
on  the  British  coast 

5.  L€nutrgu*,  Miiller  and  Henle. — Fins  situated  as  in 
the  preceding  eenus.     Lower  teeth  with  a  tiansveise  edge^ ; 
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as*  in  AeanMoi;  upper  teeth  narrow,  eonic  ttraight  of 
curved  outwardly.    Three  species. 

3.  Eehinorfiimu,  Blainv.  (Omoidtu,  Agassis).— First 
abdominal  fln  opposite  the  abdominal  fins.  Teeth  in  both 
jaws  broad  and  low,  the  edge  nearly  horiiontal.  The  lateral 
edges  with  one  or  two  tiansvetse  denticles.  One  species, 
described  in  the  Supplement  to  Yarrell's  'British  Fishes.' 

The  fifth  and  last  division  contains  but  one  genus  IS^ua 
tina),  of  which  there  are  two  species.  They  liave  no  anai 
fln ;  the  mouth  is  protractile  and  at  the  apex  of  ^e  muule. 
The  eyes  are  placed  on  the  dorsal  surAiee  of  the  head,  and 
not  at  the  sides  as  in  other  sharks.  The  musslo  is  obtuse; 
the  body  is  broad  and  depressed,  and  the  pectoral  fins  are 
very  large.  Both  the  dorsal  fins  are  situated  behind  the 
ventrals.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  Angel-fish  of  British 
authors,  the  Squatina  angeltu  of  Dumeril,  Cuvier,  &c. 

SQUAMA,  in  Botany,  a  scale,  is  a  term  applied  to  parts 
which,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  bracts  or  leaves,  and  are 
arranged  upon  a  plant  in  the  same  manner  as  the  scales  of 
fishes  and  other  animals.  Almost  all  the  organs  that  are 
thus  designated  are  parts  of  the  plant  which  stand  in  the 
position  of  leaves,  but  are  not  developed  sufficiently  when 
seated  on  the  stem  to  become  bracts  or  true  leaves,  or, 
when  forming  parts  of  the  flower  or  fruit,  to  become  sepals, 
petals,  stamens,  &c.  Examples  of  the  squama  are  seen  in 
those  parts  of  the  amentum  or  catkin  which  contain  the 
organs  of  reproduction,  and  which,  if  fUrther  developed, 
would  be  called  bracts ;  also  in  the  carpellary  leaves  which 
constitute  the  hardened  part  of  the  fruit  of  Coniferte;  the 
undeveloped  external  leaves  of  the  buds  of  most  plants,  &e. 

Sqvamida,  the  diminutive  of  the  above  term,  has  been 
applied  in  various  senses.  It  is  most  frequently  employed 
to  designate  the  small  internal  organ  which,  in  the  flower 
of  grasses,  is  placed  nearest  the  seed. 

SQUARE.  We  believe  that  the  old  English  meaning  of 
this  word  had  reference  only  to  the  corners  of  a  figure,  or  at 
most  to  right-angled  comers.  The  old  word  for  a  aouare 
figure  is  tjitur-tquare  figure ;  the  carpenter's  rule  for  draw- 
ing a  right  angle  is  ealkd  a  T-tquare  to  this  day.  The 
French  word  iquarre(antient1y  esquerre,  originally  derived, 
like  the  Italian  tquadra,  from  quaaratum)  is  the  immediate 
origin ;  and  this  (m  French)  means  also  an  instrument  for 
drawing  a  right  an^e.  In  Recorde's  Ground  of  Arts,  the 
earliest  Bn^ish  geometry  extant,  be  calls  what  is  now  a 
sqiure  by  the  name  of  $quare  quadrate  (tquart,  right- 
angled,  quadrate,  four-sidM  flgtue) ;  and  it  is  not  until  he 
is  considerably  advanced  in  his  work,  that  he  seems  to  find 
out  that  he  may  drop  the  second  word,  and  retain  the  first 
only.  There  was  still  an  incorrectness,  for  a  square  figure 
should  have  meant  one  having  all  its  angles  right  angles ; 
that  is,  what  we  now  call  a  rectangle,  whether  its  sides  were 
equal  or  not  To  eomplete  the  proof  of  connexion  between 
the  square  and  the  right  ansled  corner,  we  may  mention 
that  before  now  a  right-anglea  triangle  has  been  called  a 
equare.  In  or  about  1613,  Thomas  Bedwell  published  a 
work,  of  which  the  title  was  '  Trigotmm  Arohitectonieum, 
the  Carpenter's  Squire.' 

In  ffeemet^,  a  square  means  a  four-sided  plane  figure 
with  all  its  sides  eqiial,  and  all  its  angles  right  angles.  In 
algebra,  it  signifies  the  number  produced  by  multiplying  a 
number  by  itself.  The  reason  of  the  double  meaning  is 
obvious  enough.  [RscTANOLa.]  A  square  of  seven  units 
long  contains  7X7  square  units;  so  that  the  operation  7X7 
is  the  arithmetic  of  finding  the  content  of  a  square  of  seven 
units  in  length  and  breadth.  We  have  spoken  in  the  ar- 
ticle just  cited  of  the  confusion  which  is  caused  by  this 
double  use  of  the  word  square;  and  proposed  to  correct  it 
by  speaking  of  the  square  on  a  line  in  geometry,  and  the 
square  </  a  number  in  algebra.  It  has  been  the  ftshion  of 
late  years  to  publish  what  are  called  «ymMtea/ editions  of 
Euclid,  in  which  AB*  is  made  to  stand  for  the  square  on  the 
line  AB,  because  a*  stands  for  the  square  qf  the  numbor  a. 
The  learner  who  uses  this  species  of  symbol  will  not  with- 
out great  care  avoid  fUse  reasoning  in  making  the  connec- 
tion between  geometry  and  algebra. 

A  square  is  divided  by  its  diagonal  into  two  isoaoeles 
right-angled  triangles :  its  diagonals  are  equal,  and  bi»ect 
each  otMr  at  right  angles.  The  easiest  way  of  drawing  a 
square  is  to  describe  two  eirelea  on  the  side  AB,  and,  bisect 
ing  AC  in  D,  to  make  CB  and  CF  equal  to  AD ;  the  figure 
ABFB  is  then  a  square. 

Of  all  similar  figures,  squares  are  those  to  the  araaa  of 
which  reasoning  is  nott  easily  applied.    If  three  similar 
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tgant  be  jeteribed  on  the  side*  of  •  right-angled  triangle, 
the  lum  of  those  on  the  sides  U  equal  to  that  on  the  hypo- 
thenuse.  This  proposition  it  learned  with  reference  to 
iquates  [Hyfothbntibb]  long  before  it  can  be  proved  with 
reference  to  similar  figures  in  general:  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  general  proposition  it  almost  overlooked  by  the  pre- 
vious occurrence  of  the  particular  case.  We  have  ootea  in 
the  article  just  cited  the  Hindu  proof  of  this  celebrated 
ease;  tne  simplest  properties  of  the  square  may  be  made  to 
give  a  more  easy  proof,  founded  on  the  same  principle ;  it 
being  rememberea  that  the  first  four  propositions  of  the 
second  book  of  Buclid  do  not  require  the  last  two  of  the  first 
book.  The  pioof  is  as  ibllows : — Let  AB,  BC  be  the  sides  of 
a  right-angled  triangle,  and  on  their  sum  describe  a  square ; 
make  CE.  FH,  KL,  each  equal  to  AB.  It  is  easily  proved 
that  LBEH  it  the  square  on  the  diagonal  of  the  Uiangle; 
and  it  it  made  by  aubtraeting  four  timet  the  triangle  from 
the  whole  square  AF.  But  if  four  timet  the  triangle  be 
A  B         C 


tubtradad  by  taking  away  the  reetanglea  AM  and  OD,  we 
have  (Hue.,  ii.  4)  the  turn  of  the  tquaret  on  the  tides,  wbieh 
it  therefore  the  tame  as  the  square  on  the  diagonal. 

SQUARE  ROOT,  the  name  given  to  a  number  with 
refbrence  to  ita  tquare.  Thus.  49  being  the  square  of  7, 
7  is  the  square  toot  of  49.  When  an  inieffer  hae  no  integer 
square  root,  it  hat  no  tquare  root  at  all  in  finite  terrot : 
thua  8  has  no  tquare  root.  But  ainoe  1*4149186  multiplied 
by  itself  gives  very  nearly  3,  or  has  a  square  very  near  to  2, 
it  is  customary  to  say  that  l-4i43136  is  very  nearly  the 
tquare  root  of  8 :  more  properly,  the  square  root  of  tome- 
thing  very  near  S. 

The  extraotion  of  the  tqiuure  root  caoM  into  Europe  vith 
the  Indian  arithmotie,  the  method  followed  by  Theon  and 
other  Greeks  (which  was  substantially  the  aame)  having 
been  forgotten.  The  earlieat  eztentive  treatiae  on  the 
tubjeot  is  that  of  P.  A.  CaUldi  (Bologna,  16ISX  though  the 
books  of  algebra  and  arithmetie  had  then  been  long  in  the 
habit  of  giving  the  rule.  Hie  process  presently  given  for 
finding  the  square  root  of  a  number  iu  a  continued  flfaetion 
was  firat  given  (in  a  lees  easy  ruia)  by  the  tame  OataMi,  who 
wet  thus  the  first  who  uaed  continued  fractiona.  Thia  ftet 
has  been  pointed  out  by  If.  libri.  since  the  article  Baeuinua 
in  this  work  was  written. 

The  rule  for  the  extraotion  of  the  square  root  ie  a  tenU- 
Uve  inverse  proeest  very  much  reaembling  division ;  and  it 
contained  under  the  general  rule  given  in l»T0i.imoN  aitd 
XvoLirriON.  The  peculiar  timpTioity  of  U>is  oase  however 
allow*  of  a  condensation  of  form,  and  maket  the  demonstra- 
tion eeqr.  The  general  rule  juat  alluded  to  might  be  da- 
monatrated  on  the  same  prinoiplo. 

In  order  to  turn  the  square  of  a  into  the  tquare  of  a  +  i, 
we  mutt  add  to  the  former  2ab  +  lfi,ot(ia  +  b)t.  Ihis 
MIowB  fi»m 

An  example  will  new  show  how  the  aqnare  root  ia  exo 
traeted;  ftrtt  ronghlv,  afterwardt  more  tkilfully  in  the 
ohoieeof  triala.  Let  the  number  be  1041 1&  The  tquare 
of  100  being  10000,  which  is  much  too  small,  we  go  on 
adding  lOO  to  the  square  root,  until  no  more  hnndredt  can 
baadded;  all  the  while  forming  the  tquavae  by  the  ral% 


each  square  from  the  preceding.  We  then  begin  to  ad4 
tens,  forming  the  squares  also,  until  the  addition  of  one 
more  ten  would  bring  the  square  past  104713;  wo  then 
add  units,  until  either  the  square  is  exactly  104713,  or  the 
nearest  to  it.  Or,  instead  of  continual  additions,  we  might 
subtract  every  number,  as  we  get  it,  from  104713  until  no 
more  subtractions  can  be  made.  Both  modea  are  exhibited 
in  the  following : — 

100*=:   10000  104713 

100(2X100+100)=  30000  10000 


200«= 
100(2X200-1-100)= 

300»= 
10  (2X300+10)= 

310*= 
:0  (9X310+ 10)3 

320*= 
1(2X320+1)3 

381'= 
1(2X321  +  1)= 

1(2X32S  +  1)= 

1(3X323  +  1)= 


40000 

r  auooo 

90000 
6)00 

96100 
6300 

102400 
641 

1103041 
643 

;  103684 
645 

:  104329 
647 


94713  a 
30000 

64713  b 

soooo 

•4713 c 
6100 

8613  d 
6300 

3313  « 
641 

1672/ 
643 

1029  IT 
646 

324*=  104976 


In  the  fiiat  column  we  feel  our  way, 
hundreds,  by  tent,  and  by  units,  up  to  the 


384  A 
to  to  apeak,  b) 
.10  result  that  323* 
ia  too  tmaU.'and  324'  too'  great ;  to  that  we  see  that  1 047 1 3 
has  no  square  root.  In  the  second  column  we  go  down 
from  104713,  and  tttbtiacting  the  tquaret  already  formed  io 
the  firtt  column,  we  come  to  the  result  that  104713  it  384 
more  than  323',  but  lesa  than  324*.  The  reauiu  of  the 
tecond  column  are->- 

94713>=104713-100'  2313«el04713-320' 

64713°  104713-800*  1672=104713-321* 

147)3«1047I3-300'  1039  =  104713-322* 

8613-104713-310'  384  =  104713-323* 

The  best  method  of  making  the  trial*  dependa  upon  the 
following  oireumstanees : 

1.  A  square  number  followed  by  an  even  number  of 
ciphers,  such  as  16000000,  is  also  a  square  number. 

8.  If  ^  (2  a+b)  is  to  be  found  a*  near  u  poaaible  to  R. 
and  if  2a  be  considerable  oompared  with  b,  the  value  of  i  it 
near  to  that  given  b>  <iX2a=K,  or  6=R-i-2a. 

Taking  the  number  104713,  and  parting  it  into  periods  of 
two  nnmbers  each,  we  have  10,  47,  13,  and  9,00,00  ia  the 
highest  square  belonging  to  a  simple  unit  followed  by  ci- 
phers, which  can  be  contained  in  it.  Choose  300  for  the  first 
part  of  the  root,  and  we  have  14713  for  the  remainder.  If 
a  be  the  nnmber  of  tens  in  the  root,  we  have  to  make  lOi 
(8X300+10A)at  near  as  we  can  to  14173, or,  106  not  being 
much  oompared  with  600,  we  must  try  106X600=14713, 
or  6=14713-^6000,  whence  3  is  tbehighett  (pechaps  toe 
high,  but  that  will  be  seen  by  the  remainder).  If  6=1, 
106  (600+106)  is  12400,  which,  subtracted  from  14713, 
((ivet  8313.  Tlie  pert  of  the  root  new  obtainad  it  320,  and 
if  0  be  the  aumber  of  units,  c  (2X320+C)  mutt  be  mad* 
equal,  or  a*  near  as  can  be,  to  2313.  Now  c  is  very  amall 
compared  with  640,  and  cx 640= 2313  ahon  that  c=:3  at 
moai  giving  3X643,  or  1929,  to  be  subtracted  firoa  2313, 
which  leaves  384.    The  preoees  may  be  written  tkua : — 


104713  (300+30+3 
90009 


600 
20 


\l471S 
y  12400 


•40    > 


23IS 
1929 

384 


which,  oa^tting  superflueua  eiphen,  ii  tha  oaa  •gougMB^ 
used.  We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  on  the  conainen  prgeet^ 
vhieb  it  in  all  the  bookie  Vnt  confine  ouraelvefK  ta  the  «• 
plenetien,  which  ia  ftaqoMily  omitted. 
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We  now  take  a  longer  inttano^  mt  taVL  tongtb,  friloirad 
\n  a  ttatament  of  its  ntulu : 


290225296/'10000 

looooeoooV  rooe 

30 


SOO0O\19U22529S 
7000/169000000 

S4000\  1226296 

30  ) 1020900 

S40<0\20.J39« 

S  )2043M 


TIm  ibUowiog  an  the  Micoaeuve  ceneliuioMi— > 
8902SSS9*  -  10000*  =s  190S25SM 
3MS29396  -  17000*  a      ISS6SM 

S9022SSM  -  17030*  at        804300 
29023SS96  —  17030*  s  0 

whence  the  given  number  is  the  sqaare  of  17030. 

The  rationale  of  the  approximate  extraotion  is  at  Mlows : 
— Suppoae  we  wish  to  find,  to  four  places  of  deeimals,  the 
square  root  of  1*74,  that  i^  to  find  a  fhietion  a,  sueh  that  i^ 
shall  be  less  than  1*74,  but  that  (a+'OOOl  )•  shall  be  gi«ater 
than  1*74.  Give  this  fraction  the  denominator  1,00,00,00,00, 
whieh  requires  that  its  numerator  shall  be  1,74,00,00,00. 
This  numerator  is  found,  by  the  intwer  rule,  to  lie  between 
13190'  and  13191',  or  173978100  and  174002481.  We  have 
then — 

(1'3190)»  =  1-73976100 
(1'3191)»=  1-74002481 
which  satisfy  the  conditions. 

The  common  process  of  contraction,  explained  in  books  of 
arithmetic  has  the  following  rule:— When  the  number  of 

E laces  in  the  divisor  has  so  much  increased  as  to  exceed 
y  2,  or  thereabouts,  the  number  of  places  yet  remaining  to 
be  found,  instead  of  proceeding  with  the  complete  opera- 
tion, leave  the  lemunder  unaugmented  by  any  new  poiod, 
strike  one  figure  off  the  divisor,  and  proceed  as  in  con- 
tracted division.  If  R  be  the  remainder,  a  the  part  of  the 
root  found,  b  that  remaining  to  be  found,  we  have  ft  (2a  •4- 
6)  =  R.  If  a  be  very  large  compared  with  b,  iab  =  R 
nearly,  or  ft  sR  -r  2a  nearly ;  now  2a  is  the  divitor  in  the 
rule.    The  bet  is  that  ft  must  lie  between 

ST""* 


2a  +  — 
^  2a 


Processes  of  this  sort  are  often  best  shown,  as  to  mere 
operation,  by  an  instance  in  which  the  numerical  computa- 
tion gives  00  trouble.  The  following  is  a  complete  in- 
stance of  the  rule,  exhilnted  in  finding  the  square  root  of 
4444-444444,  &e.  • 

4444- 444444.  &c  (M'666666666667 
3< 
196)844 
706 
1336)8844 
7956 
13386)88844 
79956 

133326)688844 
799986 

1333326)8888844 

7999956 

13333326)88888844 

79999956 

IM>9A3.8>S)8888B88 

7099990 


888889 
800000 

88889 
8000O 

•889 

MM 

889 


» 
_» 

0 

The  given  number  it  in  fket  4444|,  which  is  the  squaie 
or  661. 

When  R  is  the  remainder,  and  a  the  part  of  the  root 
found,  the  remaining  part  of  the  root  is  the  continued  flne- 
tion  [FkxcnoNs,  CoNTinrBD] 

R      R R       R 

8a  +  2a+2a-)-8a  +  &c. 
Bat  this  is  not  a  continued  fraetioa  of  the  most  nseful  form, 
except  when  R  =  1.  To  nduoe  the  remainder  of  a  square 
root  to  a  continued  fhietion  in  whieh  all  the  numeratocs  are 
unita,proeead  as  follows:  the  prooesa  comet  firtt  and  it  fol- 
lowed by  the  explanation. 
To  extnet  the  square  root  of  21 — 


4 

13  3  14  4 

1 

1 

5  4  3  4  5  1 

5 

4 

112  118 

1 

Let  the  number  be  N,  the  integer  part  of  its  root  a,  and 
write  under  one  another  in  the  first  column,  a,  1,  a.  Pro- 
ceed to  form  the  second,  third.  Sec,  eolumns,  eac^  flrom  the 
preceding,  in  the  folfeViug  wajr: — ^If  p,  q,  r,  h«  in  one 
column  (found;,  and  j/,  q',  r',  m  the  next  (to  be  found), 
then — 

-,.    N-o*       ,.     . 

1.  qfn ,  and  h  always  integer. 

2.  f' is  tlie  integer  part  of —^. 

3.  f/vtqr—f. 

Thus  for  the  second  column  we  have  (21  — 16)-^1,  or  5,  for 
the  second  row ;  the  integer  of  (4-f  4>4-5.  or  I,  for  the  third 
row;  and  1X5—4,  or  1,  for  the  first  row.  In  the  third 
column  we  have  (21  —  1)  '^  5,  or  4,  for  the  second  row ;  the 
integer  of  (4+1) -7-4,  or  1,  fwthe  third  row;  and  1X4—1, 
or  3,  for  the  first  row.  In  the  fourth  column  we  have 
('21— 9)-^ 4,  or  3,  for  the  second  row;  the  integer  of 
(4-f  3)-^3,  or  2,  for  the  third  row  ;  and  2X3-3,  or  3,  for 
the  first  row,  and  so  on.  This  process  must,  after  a  time, 
begin  to  repeat  itself;  as  soon  as  this  happens,  the  last  row 
shows  the  integer  of  the  square  root,  and  the  succession  of 
denominators  of  the  continued  fraction,  which  must  be 
repeated  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  give  the  required 
degree  of  accuracy.    Thus, 

_    ,  1_  J L.i_l_}_! 1      1      1_  1_ 

V21_4-f  ,^    1+  2+  1+  1+8+  1+    1+  2+  1+  f+' 
&c. 

If  we  proeeed  with  the  oontinued  fiaetion  as  in  the  article 
cited,  we  have  for  the  aueoessive  approximationa  to  its  value 

113  4    7     60    67    137  321  448    769 

',  &0.: 


1  2  5 

769 


7  12  103  115  218  551  769   1320' 


and  4  rrrr-  only  differs  flrom  V21  in  the  8th  decimal  place. 

The  use  of  this  method  is,  not  to  extract  the  square  root  of 
any  number  whieh  accidentally  oocura,  but  to  find  con- 
venient approximations,  if  poaaible,  for  square  roots  which 
firaquently  oocur,  and  as  to  whieh  it  is  therefore  worth 
examination  whether  there  may  not  be  some  common  frac- 
tion which  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  decimal  of 
eonsiderable  accuracy.  For  instance,  we  take  V3  and  V3, 
whieh  represent  the  diagonals  of  a  square  and  a  cube  having 
a  nait  for  their  sidea.    The  proceseea  are  as  follows : — 


1 


V2=l+5 


1,  &c. 
1.  ftc. 
8,  &e. 
1      1 


V3=l+ 


1,  &c. 
1.  &e. 
8.  &e. 


1 


I I_ 

ij.   2+* 


'^2+2+2+&c.       " T^i+2+l  + 

The  successive  approximations  to  the  fractions 
2  9  _6_  1£«    70   169   408 
8  5  13  29  70  169  408  986* 
1  2  SJ^11^30_41^n2  153  418^571 
T  3  4  11  15  41   56  153  209  571  780' 
Thus  We  immediately  see  a  convenient  mode  of  finding  the 
diagonal  of  a  square,  denved  from 

y^=— jlj-.  nearljr     <5 
3X8 


*^»=^+70  =  "  = 
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the  exceu  of  which  aoove  the  truth  is  less  than  tne  11830th 
part  of  the  side.  Thus  to  find  the  diagonal  of  a  square  of 
769*23  feet  we  hare 

76923 
769-23 

'70)76153-77 
1087-911 

which  is  too  great  bf  only  about  e-huadredths  of  a  foot 

The  rule  ror  extracting  the  square  root  of  an  algebraical 
quantity  is  very  little  needed,  but  is  a  remarkably  good 
•zeroise  in  the  operations  of  aleebra.  Arranging  the  square 
in  powers  of  some  one  letter,  ue  rule  is  identieai  with  that 
for  the  square  root  of  numbers  in  every  point  but  this,  that 
the  new  term  is  always  found  by  dividing  the  first  term  of 
the  remainder  by  the  first  term  of  the  divisor.  A  couple  of 
examples  will  suffice.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  square 
root  of  1  +2x+3a!'+4a!'+  .... 

l+2a;+3a!»+4«»+ 

1  (1 +«+«•+*•+... 


2+a!)2«+3«»+ . 
2ar+  «• 


2+2a!+3:')2a:*+4a!»+6a:«+ . 
2a!«+2a:«+a:« 


2+2«+2a^+«»)2a:'+4««+6««+7«» 
2x'+2ai«+2a!*+  afi 


2ap«+4x*+63!*  ^e. 
Again,  to  find  the  square  root  of  1  -t-« : 
X    ae*     ^     5x* 

T+16~  128  +•• 


l.fX(l+j- 


ir\      X 


"4""  8*^64 
X*      xa\x'     X* 


8  -*"  16  ~  64  "**  266 

~  64  "*"  64  ~  256 

SQTJATA'ROLA.    [PurncBt,  vol.  xviiL,  p.  282.1 

SQUILL.    [SciLLA.] 

SQUILLA.  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Liliacete.  It  is  characterized  by  possessing 
3  coloured  spreading  sepals  ;  3  petals  very  like  them,  but 
a  little  broader;  6  stamens  shorter  than  the  petals,  with 
•moolh  filaments,  and  dilated  at  the  base ;  a  3-parted 
ovary,  which  is  surmounted  with  three  nectariferous  glands 
at  the  apex ;  a  smooth  simple  style,  with  an  obscurely-lobed 
Btigma ;  a  3-comered  3-c«lled  capsule,  with  numerous  seeds. 
This  genus  was  constituted  by  Steinheil,  and  separated  from 
the  old  genus  Scilla,  from  which  it  dilTers  in  the  possession 
of  the  nectariferous  glands  on  the  ovary,  and  other  minor 
points. 

8.  maritima,  the  maritime  squill,  has  large  roundish  ovate 
bulbs,  half  above  ground,  with  integuments  pale  green 
or  red;  leaves  appearing  long  after  the  (lowers,  broad, 
lanceolate,  channelled,  spreading,  and  reourved ;  scape  two 
feet  high,  terminated  by  a  dense  long  ovate  raceme,  bear- 
ing flowers  of  a  pale  yellowish-green  colour,  with  a  green 
stain  along  the  middle  of  each  segment.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  the  Skilla  (SciXXa) 
of  Dioscorides. 

S.  PanercUion  is  a  smaller  plant  than  the  last.  The  bulb 
is  about  half  the  size,  of  a  pale-green  or  red  colour ;  the  leaves 
are  shorter,  more  acute,  apd  narrower ;  the  stem  is  more 
(glaucous;  the  flowers  smaller,  and  flower-stalks  shorter, 
and  the  petals  and  sepals  are  spread  fully  out.  According  to 
Steinbeil,  this  is  the  Pancration  (aaytpi.Ttaiy'i  of  Dioscorides, 
which  acted  much  more  mildlv  as  a  medicinal  agent  than 
the  former  species.  By  most  writers  this  plant  has  been  con- 
founded with  the  former.  See  Steinheil,  in  '  Annales  des 
Seiences  Naturelles,'  torn,  vi.,  second  series.  Lindley,  in 
the  '  Flora  Medica,'  pUpes  Roxburgh's  Indian  Squill  {ScUla 


Indica)  in  the  genus  SquiUa.  This  plant  possesses  the 
same  sensible  properties  as  the  former  species,  and  probably 
might  also  be  used  in  medicine  with  the  same  aucoess. 
[SciiL/i.] 

SQUILLA.    [SroMAPODe.] 

SQUILLA'CE.    [Calabria.] 

SQUILLERBCHTHUS.    [Siomafods.] 

SQUINTING  (StroMmtM).  It  U  a  condition  essential 
to  eorreot  vision  that  the  axes  of  both  eyes  correspond  in 
direction,  and  be  turned  simultaneously  towards  the  object 
we  r^;ard.  Now  to  ensure  the  fulfilment  of  this  condition, 
the  orbital  muscles  (motores  oeulorum)  are  so  supplied 
with  nervous  influence,  that  we  cannot  will  the  movement 
of  one  eye  without  the  other  being  called  into  involuntary 
and  harmonious  action.  There  are  some  individuals  how- 
ever whofce  optic  axes  are  not  parallel,  and  wboee  eyes  do 
not  move  in  harmony  with  each  other;  such  persons  are  said 
to  squint,  or  to  be  effected  with  strabbmus.  Squinting  may 
take  place  either  upwards,  downwards,  inwards,  or  outwards, 
or  in  the  intermediate  directions ;  it  may  also  be  ooufined 
to  one  eye;  or  may  affect  both.  As  the  inward  and  outward 
varieties  of  squint  are  by  for  the  most  common,  we  shall 
devote  the  following  remarks  to  them  alone. 

Inward  Squint,  or  Strabimm*  convergefu,  is  met  with  in 
three  distinct  forms:  1,  single  convergent  strabismus;  2, 
double  convergent  strabismus ;  and  3.  alternating  strabis- 
mus. In  the  first  form  of  the  affection  one  eye  is  habit- 
ually turned  more  or  less  inwards  towards  the  inner  angle 
of  the  orbit,  whilst  the  other  maintains  its  natural  position, 
and  is  capable  of  being  directed  to  any  object  that  the  indi- 
vidual wishes. 

On  closing  the  sound  eve,  the  inverted  one  then  becomes 
strait,  and  can  be  turned  in  every  direction  nearly  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  other ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is' again  opened, 
the  one  affected  with  strabismus  revolves  inwards,  and  there 
remains ;  or  if  it  do  move  along  with  the  good  eye,  yet 
never  so  as  to  permit  the  two  axes  to  be  pointed  at  the 
same  object.  Double  convergent  strabismus  differs  from 
the  preoeding  in  its  affecting  both  eyes ;  the  axis  of  each 
eye  is  inclined  unnaturally  inwards,  as  if  the  person  were 
regarding  some  object  placed  close  to  his  face.  On  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  distant  objects,  the  eyes  do  not  become 
parallel,  but  the  one  least  affected  (for  one  is  always  more 
so  thun  the  other)  becomes  strait,  whilst  its  fellow  preserves 
its  former  position,  or  is  turned  more  strongly  inwards. 
With  r^ara  to  the  relative  frequency  of  strabismus  in  one 
or  in  both  eyes,  it  is  said  to  affect  most  frequently  one  eve 
only,  and  this  the  left  Thus  in  an  analysis  of  200  cases  By 
Mr.  Radclyffe  Hall,  110  were  of  the  left  eye.  71  of  the 
right,  and  only  19  of  both  eyes  ;  and  in  125  cases  recorded 
by  Mr.  Liston.  67  were  of  the  left  eye,  54  of  the  right,  and  4 
of  both  eyes. 

Mr.  Elliot  of  Carlisle  however  questions  the  propriety  of 
separating  the  above-described  eases  of  strabismus  into 
single  and  double,  and  we  think  with  justice.  He  calls 
attention  to  a  fact,  previously  pointed  out  by  Fischer  of  In- 
goldstadt  in  1781,  and  again  by  Purkinje  in  1825,  viz.  that 
the  eye  which  is  habitually  strait  when  open  squints  when 
its  lids  are  closed ;  while,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the  squint- 
ing eye  becomes  straight,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  merely 
a  change  of  the  squint  from  one  eye  to  the  other.  Here 
then  there  is  evidently  an  association  in  the  movements  of 
the  two  eyes,  the  position  of  the  one  being  alwavs  depen- 
dent on  that  of  the  other,  so  that  it  cannot  atricUy  be  said 
the  individual  squints  with  one  eye  only.  For  these  reasons 
Mr.  Elliot  purposes  to  confine  the  term  single  squint  to 
those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  association  whatever  in  th? 
motions  of  the  two  eyes ;  but  the  inverted  eye  remains 
fixed  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit,  whether  the  sound 
one  be  open  or  closed. 

Alternating  Strabismus  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  of 
squint,  in  its  affecting  both  eyes  equaUu,  though  never  both 
at  a  time.  An  individual  thus  aSectea  appears  to  use  either 
eye  indifferently ;  and  the  change  of  inversion  ttota  one 
eye  to  the  other  is  a  voluntary  act,  independent  of  the  open- 
ing or  closing  of  the  eyelids. 

Outward  Squint,  or  Strabisimu  <liiiery<nt.— Nearly  all 
that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  convergent  ttrabiamns, 
pay  be  applied,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  divergent  aquint  In 
this  form  of  the  affection,  one  eye  is  more  or  leas  everted, 
whilst  the  other  is  directed  straight  forwards  ;  the  patient  is 
likewise  incapable  of  directing  both  eyes  inwards  simulta- 
neously.   These  cases  we  believe  to  be  most  iiequently  of 
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the  •Iteroatins  kind ;  that  ii,  the  individual  can  employ 
either  eye  sin^y,  and  \ring  it  into  the  central  axis,  but  tlien 
its  feUow  becomes  everted.  It  is  a  more  rare  affection  than 
the  former  one,  and  the  deformity  arising  from  it  is  seldom 
BO  obvious.  Whether  we  regard  strabismus  as  affecting  one 
eye  or  both,  it  is  certain  that  the  vision  of  the  one  most  dis- 
torted is  nearly  always  imperfect,  and  usually  in  a  direct 
ratio  with  the  deeree  of  distortion.  Now  we  know  that  if 
impressions  on  the  two  retinas  are  dissimilar  in  force,  the 
mind  disregards  the  weaker,  and  takes  cognixance  only  of  the 
stronger ;  so  that  a  person  who  squints  badly  generally  sees 
objects  with  the  sound  eye  only.  If  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
is  equal  or  nearly  so,  double  vision  results  whenever  both 
are  employed  together,  because  the  images  of  objects  doiiot 
fall  on  corresponding  portions  of  the  two  retina  [SiOHt] ; 
and  as  the  defect  of  sight  is  generally  in  a  direct  ratio  wiih 
the  degree  of  distortion,  double  vision  is  most  frequently 
experienced  in  slight  cases  of  squint. 

CoiMM.— The  inequality  of  power  in  the  two  eyes  has 
been  regarded  by  many  as  a  cause  of  strabismus ;  the  de- 
fective eye,  it  is  said, '  instead  of  being  fixed  on  the  object 
before  it,  is  left  to  wander  from  the  true  axis  of  vision.' 
When  however  we  consider  how  numerous  are  the  exam- 
ples of  unequal  vision  with  the  two  eyes,  yet  unattended 
with  squint,  and  the  great  and  immediate  improvement  of 
■ight  which  generally  results  from  the  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  defect,  we  may  fairly  question  the  influence 
of  this  cause  in  the  production  of  strabismus.  Among  the 
remote  causes  which  unquestionably  contribute  to  this 
effect,  may  be  enumerated  convulsions,  teething,  the  irrita- 
tion arising  from  worms,  ophthalmia,  imitation,  a  habit  of 
misdirecting  the  eyes,  as  by  frequently  looking  at  a  mole  on 
the  nose,  &c.  The  proximate  cause  resides  in  some  affec- 
tion of  the  muscles  or  nerves  of  the  eyeball ;  either  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  former  is  lost,  or  the  sympa- 
thy which  exists  naturally  between  the  motor^culi  nerves 
of  the  two  eyes  is  impaired. 

Treatment. — ^Tbis  must  depend  upon  whether  the  affec- 
tion is  of  a  temporary  or  permanent  nature  ;  in  the  former 
ease  it  will  be  found  to  arise  from  some  local  irritation,  and 
can  be  removed  by  suitable  therapeutic  remedies  ;  in  the 
the  latter,  an  operation  will  generally  be  required.  Among 
the  different  other  plans  of  treatment  which  occasionally 
have  proved  successful,  we  may  enumerate  binding  up  the 
sound  eye ;  the  employment  of  spectacles  having  glasses  of 
different  power ;  blinders  projecting  in  front  of  the  temples, 
with  a  view  of  attracting  the  eyes  outwards ;  electricity,  &c. 
The  operation  for  the  cure  of  strabismus  is  said  to  have 
suggested  itself  first  to  Dr.  Stromeyer,  from  witnessing  the 
success  of  tenotomy  in  contractions  of  the  limbs.  Dr. 
Dieffeubach  of  Berlin  however  was  the  first  who  had  the  bold- 
ness to  carry  it  into  practice  on  the  living  subject.  The 
operation  consists  in  dividing  the  muscle  by  which  the  dis- 
tortion is  produced,  and  thus  allowing  its  antagonist  to 
draw  the  eye  again  into  the  centre  of  the  orbit.  Although 
most  cases  of  strabismus  may  be  either  completely  cured  or 
very  much  bettered  by  this  operation,  it  is  nroper  to  remark 
that  in  some,  neither  this  nor  any  other  plan  of  treatment 
.s  of  any  avail.  Provided  however  that  the  subjects  to  be 
operated  on  are  judiciously  selected,  and  the  surgeon 
qualified  for  the  task,  there  is  no  operation  within  the  whole 
range  of  surgery  which  is  more  simple,  more  free  fbom 
danger,  or  more  satis&ctwy  in  its  results,  than  the  one 
in  question. 

Readers  who  wish  for  more  ftill  information  on  the  sub- 
ect  of  strabismus  are  referred  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Lucas, 
r.  DufiSn,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie ;  also  to  a  very  interesting 
practical  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Blliot,  published 
in  the  55th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  a»id  Surgical 
Journal. 

SQUIRB,  SAMUEL,  D.D.  (born  1714,  died  1766),  a. 
learned  prelate  of  the  English  church,  and  author  of  various 
works,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  at  Warminster  in  Wilt- 
shire.   He  was  educated  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
and  became  early  in  life  chaplain  to  Dr.  Wynne,  bishou  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  by  whom  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Wells 
and  archdeacon  of  Bath.     He  was  afterwards  chaplain  and 
private  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle.    In  1750  he 
became  rector  of  St.  Ann's,  Westminster.  He  bad  no  other 
preferment,  till  in  1 760  he  was  made  dean  of  Bristol,  and, 
'        in  1761,  bishop  of  St.  David's.     His  life  was  prosperous, 
•       but  short :  be  died  at  the  aee  of  flftj-two.    His  principal 
'       published  writings  are : — '  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  { 
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the  English  Constitution ;'  '  The  Antient  History  of  the 
Hebrews  Vindicated;'  two  essays,  1,  'A  Defence  of  the 
Autient  Greek  Chronology ;'  2, '  An  Enquiry  into  the  Orig  n 
of  the  Greek  Language ;'  an  edition  of  Plutarch's  treatise 
'  On  Isis  and  Osiris;'  '  An  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Civil 
Power  in  England;'  'Indifference  for  Religion  inexcusable;' 
and  '  Remarks  on  Mr.  Cart's  Specimen  of  bis  General 
History  of  England.'  There  is  also  a  Catechism  by  him, 
and  a  collection  of  sermons  preached  by  him  on  public  oc- 
casions. More  may  be  read  respecting  him  in  Nichols's 
'  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  vol.  ii., 
p.  348. 

SQUIRRELS,  SCIURID.fi,  a  ftmily  of  Rodbntia. 
Mr.Swainson  makes  this  family  the  fourth  great  division  of 
the  rodent  animals,  and  he  remarks  that  the  strong  resem- 
blance which  several  of  the  American  marmots  (Spermo- 
phibu)  have  to  squirrels,  leads  him  to  believe  that  the  two 
groups  naturally  follow  one  another ;  a  supposition  which 
is,  be  observes,  considerably  strengthened  by  the  subgenus 
Tamiat,  III.,  putting  on  as  it  were  an  intermediate  form. 
With  regard  to  these  ground-squirrels,  as  he  says  they  may 
be  justly  called,  he  adverts  to  ttie  detoriplion  of  the  habits 
and  manners  of  two  species  ( Tamiai  Lysteri  and  Tamiat 
quadrivittatut)  by  Dr.  Richardson,  which  two  species  live 
almost  like  marmots,  and  both  construct  burrows  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that 
some  of  the  squirrels  have  short  and  rounded  ears,  but  that 
the  generality  of  the  species  have  them  tufted  with  a  peneO 
of  hairs,  as  a  perfect  example  of  which  he  refers  to  our 
common  squirrel  iSdurut  vulgari*).  Mr.Swainson  does 
not  omit  to  notice  the  grace  and  livelinens  that  reign  in  the 
movements  of  these  sprightly  little  animals.  '  Their  agility 
upon  all  occasions  of  motion,'  says  he, '  is  very  great;  but 
when  exerted  to  the  utmost,  it  is  truly  surprising:  so  quick 
indeed  do  they  bound  fh>m  branch  to  branch,  and  so  great 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  they  suddenly  turn  and  wind 
about,  that  the  eye,  partly  confused  by  the  intervention  of 
other  objects,  is  frequently  unable  to  follow  their  movements. 
The  true  squirrels,  unlike  those  of  the  subgenus  Tomtw, 
live  almost  entirely  in  trees,  and  build  their  nests  on  a  fork 
of  the  branches.' 

Mr.  Swainson  then  adverts  to  the  flying  sauirrels  (Ptero- 
mtft),  which  are  equally  arboreal  in  their  habits.  '  Theses' 
he  writes, '  as  their  name  implies,  have  an  expaoaiTe  skin, 
forming  a  sort  of  sail,  between  the  fore  and  the  hind  feet, 
examples  of  which  structure  we  also  see  among  the  mar- 
supial or  pouched  quadrupeds  of  New  Holland.'  [Makstt- 
FiALiA,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  460.]  '  There  are  six  species  of  Ptero- 
myt  found  in  India,  three  in  America,  and  one,  common  in 
Siberia,  is  likewise  an  inhabitant  of  Lapland.  Of  the  habits 
belonging  to  the  Oriental  species,  we  know  but  little  or 
nothing;  but  those  of  the  Siberian  Pteromyt  have  been 
recorded  by  Pallas.  It  feeds  principally  on  the  young  shoots 
of  the  pine-tree ;  and  these,  after  being  digested,  preserve 
so  much  of  their  resinous  quality,  that  the  dung  will  burn 
with  a  bright  flame  and  a  strong  scent  of  resin.  Like  the 
ordinary  squirrels,  this  species  lives  entirely  in  trees,  sits 
erect,  feeds  itself  with  the  fore-paws,  and  takes  prodigious 
leaps,  assisted  greatly  by  the  expansive  membrane  between 
the  legs,  which  acts  as  a  support,  to  break  the  force  of  its 
descent  It  appears  however  that  the  flying-squirrels  are 
nocturnal  animals,  in  which  respect  thev  differ  essentially 
from  the  true  squirrels,  which  are  diurnal.  Dr.  Richardson, 
speaking  of  an  American  species,  expressly  states  this  :— 
*  The  Pteromyt  Alpinut  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lives  in 
dense  pine-forests,  and  seldom  ventures  from  its  retreat, 
except  in  the  night.'  Pallas,  alluding  to  the  Siberian 
species,  asserts  the  same ;  and  adds,  that  its  eyes  are  pro- 
vided with  a  nictitating  membrane.'  (ClattiJbxUion  t^ 
Quadruped*.) 

This  family  then  of  Rodents,  with  very  distinct  claviclet, 
may  be  naturally  and  popularly  divided  into  three  groups, 
the  True  Squirrels,  the  Ground- Squirrels,  aud  the  Fljing- 
Squirrels. 

Family  Character. — Molars  simple,  with  tuberculous 
crowns,  five  above,  four  below,  on  each  side ;  the  lower  in- 
cisors very  much  compressed.  Toes  long,  armed  with  sharp 
daws,  four  on  the  anterior  and  five  on  the  posterior  feet ; 
anterior  thumb  very  short.  Tail  long  and  tufted.  Cheek- 
pouches  in  some.  In  others  the  skin  of  the  sides  extended 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs. 

GeograpMeal  Dittribufion  qf  the  Seiwidee. — ^The  geo- 
graphic ranra  of  the  Squinels  is  very  wide  both  in  tb«  Old 
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and  New  World.    None  appear  to  have  been  diieoveied  in 
Anstraiia. 

The  SciuritkB  have  been  ditided  into  two  principal 
groups: — 

A.  Squirrels  with  firee  limbs. 

Genera. — Tamias,  Scitirut,  Sfaeroxut,  and  Anitonyx, 

B.  Squirrels  with  their  limbs  invested  in  the  skin  of 
the  sides. 

Genera. — Fleromtft,  Seiuropterut. 
The  following  dentition  is  given  by  M.  T.  Cuvier  for 
titmiat,  Sciurut,  Macroxus,  and  Seiuropterut: — 

.    .        2         .       5-5 
IneuorB  r :  molars  ; — ■.  =  22. 
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tttlh  of  Timiu,  SchaUM,  Maemuu.  and  Sduraptans 

The  lama  author  has  published  the  following  modification 
M  eharaoteristie  of  Pteromift,  the  numbers  of  the  teeth 
baiJif  the  now  with  those  of  the  genera  above  mentioned. 


Teetli  of  Pteromys. 

Gbnbkal  Charactbrs. 

Tamitu.  (Ground  Squirrels.)  Skull  presenting  a  uniform 
curved  line  on  its  upper  part  when  viewed  in  profile,  and 
offering,  when  seen  below,  a  very  slender  condition  of  all 
the  anterior  parti.  Cerebial  cavity  but  little  extended,  and 
advancing  only  to  one  half  of  the  skull. 

QMgraphioal  Z>M(n(Mfioi*.— Europe,  Asia,  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Seiurue.  (True  Squirrels.)  A  slight  depression  of  the 
frontal  bones,  and  a  very  slight  posterior  projection  of  the 
same;  profile  of  the  ftce  very  nearly  straight;  cranial 
cavity  u  long  as  two-tbirds  of  the  &ce.  No  cheek-pouches. 
Tail  distichous. 


Geognahieat  Dittribution. — Europe,  Asia,  If<be 
Indian  Islands,  Africa,  North  America,  South  Ame 
and  West  Indian  Islands. 

Macroxue. — Frontal  bones  very  much  depressed :  nasal 
bones  but  little  elongated ;  a  deep  depression  between  the 
cranium  and  the  fkce.    Tail  round.    No  cheek-pouches. 

Geographical  Dietribulion. — Sumatra.  India.  Aihca.  and 
South  America. 

Anitonyx. — Teeth  like  those  of  the  squirrela.  No  dieek 
pooches.  All  the  feet  with  five  toes ;  the  two  internal  toes 
of  the  anterior  feet  very  short.  CHaws  very  long.  Tail 
distichous.  A  genus,  considered  as  not  certain,  established 
by  M.  Rafinesque  for  the  reception  of  animals  approxi- 
mating to  the  squirrels  and  the  marmots,  from  wfaidi  tbey 
difler  m  the  number  and  form  of  the  toes. 

Geographical  DiHribuHon. — Ck)lumbia. 

Plerorru/e. — Posterior  part  of  the  nasal  bones  a  little  eon- 
vex  ;  the  frontal  bones  strongly  depressed  in  their  middle 
and  rising  slightly  afterwards ;  the  posterior  parts  of  the 
head  do  not  begin  sensibly  to  curve  downwards  before  the 
middle  of  the  parietal  bones;  cerebral  cavity  small,  only 
half  the  length  of  the  head. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Asia,  the  Moluccas,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Java. 

Sct'urop/srut.— Differing  from  Pteromg*  in  having  the 
anterior  part  of  the  profile  line  of  the  head  straight  to  the 
middle  of  the  fTonlal  bones,  where  it  takes  a  curved  direc- 
tion, very  much  arched,  without  any  intermediate  depression. 
Occiput  projecting ;  frontal  bones  elongated ;  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  cranium  comprising  three-fifths  of  the  length 
of  the  head. 

Geographical  Z>t«^'6uft'on.— Northern  Asia  and  North 
America. 

For  Mr.  Waterhouse's  arrangement  of  the  SdurieUe,  set 
RoDEMTIA,  vol.  XX.,  pp.  61,  62. 

EUROFBAN   SqIHRULB. 

Examples, — Tamiasttriatu*. — Detcriptitm.  —Upper  part 
of  the  body  yellow-brown,  with  five  brown  longitudinal 
stri|)es  and  two  white  ones  on  the  upper  parts ;  white  be- 
neath ;  lumbar  reeion  rusty,  as  well  as  the  tail,  which  is 
blackish  above,  and  bordered  with  black  below.  Length 
rather  more  than  nine  inches,  including  the  tail,  which 
measures  about  three  inches. 

Habiti,  ^c. —  Pallas  states  that  this  ground-squirrel  bur- 
rows in  woody  districts,  in  small  hillocks,  or  near  the  roots 
of  trees ;  but  never  makes  its  nest  in  the  trunks  or  branches 
of  trees,  like  the  common  squirrels,  although,  when  fright- 
ened from  its  hole,  it  rlimbs  with  ease,  speedily  making  its 
way  fi'om  branch  to  branch.  The  nest  is  reached  by  a 
winding  tunnel,  and  thete  are  generally  two  or  three  lateral 
chambers,  for  the  stowage  of  wmter  food.  It  is  allied  in  its 
habits  to  the  hamster  and  eitillut  {Spermophilut),  is  con- 
nected with  the  latter  b^  the  convexity  of  its  nose,  and  has 
cheek -pouches,  but  differs  altogether  in  its  manners  from 
the  tree-squirrels.  The  head  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
common  squirrel ;  the  ears  are  rounded  and  without  tufts; 
the  roundish  hairy  tail  is  seldom  turned  up ;  the  body  is 
slender,  the  extremities  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon squirrel,  and  the  fur  is  very  short,  and  not  ao  fine.  Its 
habits  are  diurnal,  it  does  not  become  torpid  in  winter,  and 
in  these  resnects  it  approaches  the  true  squirrels.  It  is  not 
easily  tamed. 

Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  the  Sduru*  iTamiat)  Lyt- 
teri  of  Ray,  the  Hackee  of  the  United  States,  Ohihoin  of 
the  Hurons,  Striped  Dormoute  of  Pennant,  is  considered  by 
the  author  of  the  above  description,  and  subsequent  writers, 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Asiatic  Sciurut  siriaitu ;  but  thv 
Doctor  adds  that  the  descriptions  given  of  the  latter  do  not 
exactly  correapond  with  American  speoimaos,  and  that 
be  is  not  aware  that  the  identity  of  the  species  on  the  two 
continents  has  been  established  by  actual  comparison.  He 
allows  however  that  the  observations  of  Pallas  regarding 
the  manners  and  form  of  the  Asiatic  animal  apply  exactlv 
to  the  American  one. 

The  Hackee,  Dr.  Richardson  stales,  is  eomnton  on  toe 
north  shores  of  lakes  Huron  and  Superior ;  but  he  does  not 
believe  that  it  exists  in  a  higher  latitude  than  the  SOth 
parallel  Although  verv  wild,  it  is,  he  says,  fond  of  esta- 
blishing its  abode  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  man,  and 
multiplies  greatly  in  cultivated  places.    (Fotdia  Bortali- 

Sciurut  vulgarit.—Detcription. — Head  thick,  rounded 
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poateriorljr.  flattened  at  tb«  sides  and  on  the  forehead;  note 

Srominent;  eyes  black,  piominent,  large,  and  placed  rather 
igh  on  the  sides  of  the  head;  ears  straight,  large,  termi- 
nated by  a  pencil  of  long  haiia ;  cutting  teeth  of  the  upper 
jaw  broader  than  those  of  the  lower,  which  are  almost 
pointed,  and  much  flattened  at  the  sides;  grinding-teeth 
four  above  and  below,  with  the  addition  of  a  rudimentary 
one,  oonsistinff  of  a  single  tubercle,  and  often  deciduous, 
placed  immeaiatelv  before  the  others  in  the  upper  jaw ; 
neck  short,  but  cUstinet;  body  thick;  back  arched;  tail 
long  and  very  bushy,  the  hairs  distichous ;  hinder  legs  very 
long,  the  heels  touting  the  ground ;  fore-feet  formed  for 
holding  food;  linger*  long,  furnished  with~  prominent 
cushiona,and  with  long,  sharp,  curved  claws.  Colour  above 
reddish-brown,  beneath  white.    (Bell.) 

The  length  of  the  common  squirrel  including  the  tail 
(which  last  measures  about  six  inches  three  lines)  is  about 
fourteen  inches  nine  line*.  Mr.  Bell,  after  staling  that  it 
is  liable  to  considerable  variety  of  colour,  becoming  grey  in 
the  northern  resions,  and  quoting  the  passage  in  ^odmi* 
Lapponioa,  which  relates  how  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lap- 
land Alps  procure  a  number  of  this  species  in  their  grey  or 
winter  «dothing  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  proceeds  to  re- 
mark that  even  in  thi*  country  a  certain  degree  of  change 
takes  place  in  the  colour  of  the  fur  in  spring  and  autumn. 
Mr.  Blyth  informed  him  of  this  fact.  In  summer  the  fur 
is  coarser  and  more  uniformly  red,  and  the  pencils  of  hairs 
on  the  ears  are  lost;  in  winter  a  greyish  tint  appears  on  the 
sides,  the  pencils  on  the  ears  are  long  and  well  developed, 
and  the  fur  is  softer  and  fuller.  In  July,  and  not  till  then, 
the  summer  change  is  perfect. 

This  i*  the  £(!imnit/ of  the  French;  SecjitUiolo,  Sckiarro, 
and  SrAtora^to  of  the  Italians;  Hmrdii,BardtUa,%nAB*quilo 
of  the  Spaniards;  Cx%tro  of  the  Portuguese;  Eichom  and 
Eiohnurmlin  of  the  Glermans ;  Jnkhoom  of  the  Dutch ;  Jkam 
and  Qr<uki»  of  the  Swedes;  Blarn  of  the  Danes;  and 
Owiteair  of  the  antient  British. 

GeograpMeai  iTteM^fion. —Europe  and  the  north  of 
Asia. 

HaiHt,  ^ — '  Thi*  animal,'  says  Pennant, '  is  zenarfc- 
ably  neat,  lively,  active,  and  provident;  never  leaves  its 
food  to  chance,  but  secures  in  some  hollow  tree  a  vast  ma- 
gazine of  nuts  for  winter  provision.  In  the  summer  it  feeds 
on  the  buds  and  young  shoots,  and  is  particularly  fond  of 
those  of  the  flr  and  pine,  and  also  of  the  young  cone*.  It 
makes  its  nest  of  the  moss  or  dry  leaves,  between  the  fork 
of  two  branehee,  and  brings  four  or  Ave  young  at  a  time. 
Squirrels  are  in  heat  early  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  vary 
diverting  to  see  the  female  feigning  an  escape  from  the  pur' 
suit  of  two  or  three  male*,  anq  to  observe  the  various  proofs 
they  give  of  their  agility,  which  is  then  exerted  in  full 
force.*^ 

Their  agility  is  indeed  surprising;  the  rapidity  with  vhieh 
they  will  run  up  a  tree,  or  down,  head  first ;  the  leaps  which 
they  will  take  from  bough  to  bough,  and  from  tree  to  tree^ 
and  the  skill  with  which  they  dodge  out  of  sight  when  pur- 
sued, baffle  deseription.  It  is  a  very  diffieult  thing  to  shoot 
a  squirrel  in  motion.  They  |bave  been  seen,  when  bard 
pressed,  and  when  the  distance  to  the  next  tree  has  been 
beyond  their  meat  extravagant  leapa,  to  throw  themselve* 
off,  spreading  abroad  their  limb*  so  as  to  make  their  body 
as  parachute-like  as  possible  to  break  their  Ml ;  and  on 
reaching  the  ground  without  harm,  bound  along  for  the  few 
ratervening  paces,  and  ascend  the  tree  with  a  celerity  almost 
too  quick  for  the  eye  to  follow.  Their  fondness  for  the 
shoots  of  the  fir  tribe  make  them  ill  neighbours  to  planta- 
tions of  that  race  of  trees,  the  leaders  of  which  they  bite  off. 
When  they  have  paired,  they  are  generally  much  attached 
to  their  home  and  to  each  other,  and  a  pair  of  squirrels,  like 
a  pair  of  carrion  erows,  will  go  on  from  year  to  year  living 
and  breeding  in  the  same  tree  if  undisturbed. 

White  mention*  a  curion*  in*tano*  of  the  transfer  of  the 
nateroat  affeetions  of  a  oat,  which  had  lo*t  hw  kittens,  to 
some  young  sqairrel*  that  were  thrown  upon  her  protection, 
'  A  haj,'  says  he,  <  has  taken  three  little  young  squirrels  in 
their  neet,  or  drey,  as  it  i*  called  in  these  parts.  These  small 
creatures  he  put  nnde*  the  eare  of  a  eat  which  had  lately 
lost  her  kittens,  and  find*  that  she  nurses  and  suckle*  them 
with  tbe  same  assiduity  and  allbotion  as  if  they  were  her 
own  oApring.  This  circumstance  corroborates  my  sus- 
picion, that  the  mention  of  exposed  and  deserted  children 
being  nurtured  by  female  boosts  of  prey  who  had  lost  their 
yonng,  may  not  be  *o  improbable  an  incident  as  maqy  have 


supposed ;  and  therefore  may  he  a  justification  of  thoM 
authors  who  have  gravely  mentioned  what  some  have  deemed 
to  be  a  wild  and  improbable  story.  So  many  people  went 
to  see  the  little  squirrels  suckled  by  a  cat,  that  the  foster- 
mother  became  jealous  of  her  charge,  and  in  pain  for  theii 
safety;  and  therefore  hid  them  over  the  ceiling,  where  on* 
died.  This  circumstance  shows  her  affection  for  these  fonct- 
lings,  and  that  she  supposes  the  squirrels  to  he  her  own 
young.  Thus  hens,  when  they  have  hatched  ducklings^ 
ara  equal^  attached  to  them  as  if  they  were  their  own 
chicken*.'    (White's  'Selborne.') 

In  captivity  the  common  squirrel  i*  always  in  motion , 
but  it  is  painful  to  see  one  of  the  most  agile  of  animal*  con- 
deinned  to  tread  tbe  same  unvaried  round  without  advano- 
ing  an  inch.  The  number  of  cages  made  for  this  favourite 
mode  of  iocarceration  is  very  great. 
Sduropienu  Sibiricut. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  this  species,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  give  some  notion  of  the  organization  which  cha- 
racterises the  Flying-Squirrels  generally. 

'  The  group  to  which  thi*  attractive  little  animal  belongs, 
says  Mr.  Bennett,  in  his  description  of  the  American  ^e- 
romys  Voiucella,  'are  principally  distinguished  f/om  the 
Common  Squirrels  by  what  is  tuually  termed  their  flying 
membrane.  This  apparatus  consists  of  a  folding  of  the  skin 
along  either  side  so  as  to  form  broad  lateral  expansions, 
supported  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  the  limbs  between 
which  they  are  extended,  and  by  peculiar  bony  processes 
arising  tnm  the  feet.  The**  expansions  are  not  naked  and 
memteanou*,  like  those  of  tbe  Bats,  but  are  actual  continual 
tions  of  the  skin,  clothed  externally  by  a  dense  fur  similar 
to  that  which  invests  every  other  part  of  the  body.  Neither 
do  they  serve,  like  tbe  flying  membranes  of  many  of  the 
Bats,  tbe  purposes  of  wings;  their  functions  being  limited 
to  that  of  a  psrachuteb  giving  to  the  animal  a  considerable 
degree  of  buoyancy,  and  thus  enabling  it  to  take  leap*  of 
almost  incredible  extent,  through  which  it  passes  with  the 
velocity  of  an  arrow.  The  name  of  Mj/ing-Squirrtlt  is  con* 
sequently  founded  on  an  erroneous  assumption ;  but  it  may 
nevertheless  be  admitted  a*  a  metaphorical  expression  of 
their  most  distinguishing  peculiarity.'  iZoologittU  Qar- 
(Uns.) 

Deicription  of  Sduroptenu  SiftiWeu*.— Eyes  full,  the 
lids  edged  with  black.  Membranes  extending  tg  the  base 
of  the  fore-feet,  and  forming  a  large  wing-like  expansion  on 
each  side.  Tail  full  and  rounded  at  the  extremity.  Body, 
above,  of  a  fine  gray  oolour,  resembling  tbe  hue  on  the  twolf 
of  a  sea-gull ;  beneath,  pure  white.  Total  length  about 
9i  inebea,  of  which  the  tail,  measured  to  the  end  of  the 
hair,  i*  five. 

Thi*  is  the  Jfu*  Pimtumt  vet  Sq/tkiwt  cf  Gesner j  Sdunu 
Patawritta  volatu  of  Klein;  Scturtu  volavs  of  JUnnieu*; 
Sdurua  SiMnoue  w^tm*  of  Bri«ion ;  Quadntpe*  vdoHli* 
Ruttiee  of  tbe  Acta  Pttropoiikuui ;  Polaiueha  and  Lataga 
of  the  Russians;  Pohiifuclu  of  the  French ;  Komige  dm 
Grmmerke  (King  of  the  Squirrds)  of  the  Germans ;  fFiei- 
tiorh»  Lataiea  of  the  Poles ;  end  Eiroptan  flying-SquirrH 
of  Bnglish  author*. 

ZoaoA'fy.— -Finland,  LMdand.  tbe  Ruasian  dominion* 
from  Idvoni*  to  the  river  iColyma  or  Kowyoiui  in  tbe  north- 
e«(t  of  Siberia. 

Habitt. — This  speeies  haunt*  the  woody  mountainoa* 
country,  feeding  on  the  buds  and  fruit  of  the  biich-trees 
and  on  tbe  cones  of  the  fir  tribe-  It  is  a  solitary  animal, 
and  does  not  affeet  the  company  of  others  of  its  own  kind, 
nor  does  it  rotire  in  tbe  winter,  at  which  season  it  wander* 
about  Its  dwelling  is  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  its  nest 
is  generally  made  ot  moss  from  the  birch.  It  raises  the  tail 
when  at  rest,  but  when  it  takes  it*  flying  leap*,  exiiend* 
that  metther . 

Asiatic  Squibbbls. 

Examples, — Tatmat  Pdmarvm. 

Mr.  Bennett  states  that  he  i*  not  satisfied  with  regard  to 
the  genus  in  which  tbe  JPtlm-Squirrtl  should  be  plaeed. 
It  seems,  be  observes,  a*  M.  F.  Cuvier  h«*  remarked,  to  form 
the  type  of  a  new  one^  intermediste  between  the  tree-«e«ting 
and  nut-crsckiog  squirrel*  en  the  one  hand  and  tbe  burrowr 
ing  and  iirug>*0TOU*  7a«it4«  on  the  other.  There  is  muqh 
justice  in  these  observatioo*;  but  as  this  ^ecies  apprqacha* 
much  neater  to  Taset'oi  tiian  Sdunu,  we  thick  that  tbe 
oonlinentsl  naturalists  may  be  followed  in  arrangug  it 
under  the  ienner  genua.     Tba  anterior  vart  of  the  tu*  is 
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even  more  slender  than  tbat  of  a  true  TomiM,  and  contrasts 
strongly  with  die  comparatiTely  bluff  visage  of  Sdtirvt. 

Dneription  itf  Tamia*  Palmarum. — Pennant  thus  de- 
scribes tne  species :  'Squirrel  with  plain  ears;  an  obscure 
pale  yelljw  stripe  on  tbo  middle  of  the  back,  another  on 
each  side,  a  thini  on  each  side  of  the  belly ;  the  two  last  at 
times  very  &int ;  rest  of  the  hair  on  the  sides,  back,  and 
head,  black  and  red,  very  closely  mixed ;  that  on  the  thighs 
and  legs  more  red ;  belly  pale  yellow ;  hair  on  the  tail  does 
not  lie  flat,  but  encircles  it,  is  coarse,  and  of  a  dirty  yellow 
barred  with  black.  Authors  describe  this  kind  with  only 
three  stripes :  this  had  five,  so  possibly  they  vary.'  Length 
about  13  inches,  ofwhioh  the  tail  measures  6. 

Vary  they  certainly  do,  for  Mr.  Bennett  has  flg;ured  two 
marked  varieties  in  his  Zoological  Gardens.  One  was  per- 
fectly black,  and  exhibited  no  traces  of  the  usual  stripes. 
The  other  variety  had  red  eyes,  and  appeared  to  be  an 
albino:  it  was  of  a  dull  reddish  white,  marked  with  three 
very  faint  stripes  of  a  still  lighter  hue.  They  were  presented 
to  the  Zoological  Society  in  1828. 

This  species  is  the  Mtutela  Afrieana  of  Clusius ;  Sdurut 
palmarum  of  Linneus ;  and  Le  Palmitte  of  Buffon. 

Locality. — India. 

Habtti,  if«. — ^The  JRilm- Squirrel*,  which  derive  their 
name  from  being  often  seen  on  those  trees,  are  common 
about  Indian  towns  and  villages,  dwellini;  about  the  roofs  of 
houses  and  old  walls.  The  female  lays  her  young  in  holes 
of  the  latter.  They  are  great  destroyers  of  fruit,  but  are 
very  femiliar,  entering  houses  to  pick  up  the  crumbs. 
Pennant  states  that  Governor  Loten  informed  him  that  they 
lived  much  in  the  cocoa-trees,  and  were  very  fond  of  the 
Stay,  or  palm-wine,  which  is  procured  Arom  the  tree ;  from 
which  it  obtained,  among  the  Indians,  the  name  of  Suri- 
eatne,  or  the  little  cat  of  the  Sury. 

Psnnant  adds  that,  according  to  Clusias  and  Ray,  this 
species  does  not  erect  its  tail  like  other  squhrels,  but  has 
the  fkcttlty  of  expanding  it  sideways.  The  two  noticed  by 
Mr.  Bennett  ate  sitting  upright  upon  their  haunches,  and 
.^nveyed  their  food,  which  was  entirely  vegetable  and  con- 
sisted of  bread  chiefly,  to  their  mouths  between  their  fore- 
paws.  He  says  that  the  tail  is  occasionally  elevated  in  a 
vertical  position,  but  seldom  brought  forward  over  the 
back. 

Seitmu  maximui,  the  Malabar  Sqtarrel. 

I>nen)9fioii.— Upper  part*  and  external  surface  of  the 
limbs  bright  chocolate  brown,  which  colour  terminates  ab- 
ruptly, and  is  joined  by  the  pale  yellowish  brown  on  the 
under  parts,  fore-arms,  and  internal  surface  of  the  limbs. 
Front  of  the  fore-legs,  neck,  throat,  face,  and  head  between 
the  ears,  lighter  in  colour:  a  broad  darker  patch  on  the  rest 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  extends  from  the  forehead  to 
the  middle  of  the  nose.  Back  and  shoulders  sometimes 
deepening  into  black.  Kars  short,  covered  with  long  tufted 
hairs  and  brush-like ;  from  the  longer  part  of  each  ear  a 
narrow  line  of  deep  brown  passes  downwards  and  backward* 
in  an  oblique  direction.  Whiskers  scanty,  long,  and  black. 
Claws  incurved  and  strong,  those  of  the  anterior  thumbs 
broad,  short,  and  flattened.  Tail  distichous,  the  hairs  ex- 
panding widely  towards  the  extremity,  bright  chocolate- 
brown  at  the  base,  black  in  the  middle,  and  chestnut  in  the 
extreme  third  part.  Length  about  33  inches,  of  which  the 
tail  measures  rather  more  than  one-half. 

Locality.— l\i%  Malabar  Coast. 

Habit*,  1^.— Sonuerat  appears  to  have  been  the  first  xoo- 
logist  who  observed  this  richly  coloured  species,  the  largest 
of  the  true  squirrels.  It  haunts  among  palm-trees,  and  is 
stated  to  be  very  fond  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut,  as 
well  as  of  the  solid  part  of  the  nut.  In  captivity  it  is  tame 
and  ftmiliar ;  but  it  tries  its  teeth  upon  moat  substances 
that  come  within  its  power,  and  shoula  be  guarde^k  against 
accordingly. 

Sciuropterut  Sagitta  (Sciuru*  Sagitta,  Linn.;  Pleromy* 
Sagitta,  GeoC). 

Z>««mpft'oR.— Squirrel  with  a  small  rounded  head ;  cloven 
upper  Up ;  small  blunt  ears ;  two  small  wart*  at  the  out- 
most corner  of  each  eye,  with  hairs  growing  out  of  them ; 
neck  short ;  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet ;  and  instead  of  a 
thumb,  a  slender  bone,  two  inflhes  and  a  half  long,  lodged 
under  the  lateral  membrane,  serving  to  stretch  it  out ;  tnm 
thence  to  the  hind-legs  extends  the  membrane,  which  is 
broad,  and  a  continuation  of  the  skin  of  the  sides  and  belly ; 
the  membrane  extends  along  the  fore-legs,  and  stretches 
ont  tuaa  the  joint  in  a  winged  form :  five  toes  on  the  hind- 


feet,  and,  on  all  the  toes,  sharp,  compressed,  bent  claws, 
tail  covered  with  long  hairs  disposed  horisontally ;  colour 
of  the  head,  body,  and  tail  a  bright  bay ;  in  some  puis  in- 
clining to  orange;  breast  and  belly  of  a  yellowiso  white; 
length  from  nose  to  tafl,  eighteen  inches;  tail,  fifteen. 
(Pennant.) 

Locality,  H<Jnt*,  ^. — Inhabits  Java  and  others  of  the 
Indian  islands.  Leaps  from  tree  to  tree  as  if  it  flew ;  will 
catch  hold  of  the  boughs  with  the  tail.  Differs  in  sise :  that 
described  by  Linnteus  was  the  sise  of  our  sqairrel ;  that 
killed  by  Sir  Edward  Michelboume  in  one  of  the  Indian 
islands  was  greater  than  a  hare.  Nieuhoff  describes  this 
species  under  the  name  of  the  Frying  Cat,  and  says  the 
back  is  black;  he  has  given  two  very  good  figures  of  it; 
one  in  his  frontispiece,  the  other  in  the  page  he  describes  it 
in.    (Pennant) 

This  seems  to  be  tlie  Seiuru*  maxima*  volatu,  »eu  felii 
volant  of  Brisson ;  Le  Taguan  ou  Grand  Ecureueil  volant 
of  BuSbn. 

In  the  descriptions  of  Pennant,  above  given,  there  are 
two  points  which  deserve  consideration :  that  which  de- 
scribes the  animal  a*  catching  hold  of  boughs  with  its  tail, 
and  that  which  states  its  difference  in  sise.  The  first  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Edward  Miebelboume's 
voyage,  in  Putcbas's  Pilgrim*,  and  should  be  received  with 
caution.  The  second  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
more  than  one  species  had  been  included  under  the  name 
of  the  animal  now  under  discussion. 

We  accordingly  find  that  Dr.  Horsfleld,  in  his  valuable 
Zoological  Researehe*  in  Jam,  describes  two  Flying  Squir- 
rels {Pleromy*  genibarbi*  and  Pteromy*  lepidtui,  both 
nocturnal  in  their  habits,  nearly  approachingto  Sexuropteru* 
Sagitta.  He  describes  the  first  as  living  on  fruits;  the 
second  as  found  in  the  closest  Javanese  forest*,  where  the 
height  of  the  trees  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  efiee- 
tually  conceal  it.  Some  have  thought  these  two  were  only 
one  species.  In  the  work  last  above  referred  to.  Dr. 
Horsfiold  has  given  a  General  EnumeraUiM  tif  Indian 
Seiuri  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  zoolofriBt.  He 
enumerates  sixteen  species  of  iSctun;  four  of  which  weie 
first  deaeribed  by  himself  These  do  not  include  the  Flying 
Squirrel*. 

AnuCAM  Sqvisrbls, 

Seiuru*  Getubu.— Description. — Eyes  full  and  black, 
with  i^hite  orbits.  Head,  nody,  feet,  and  taH  cinereous 
indinins  to  red :  lightest  on  the  legs :  sides  marked  length- 
wise with  two  white  stripes :  bellv  white :  tail  busby, 
marked  regularly  with  shades  of  black,  one  benesrfh  the 
other:  size  of  the  common  squirrel.  (Pennant.) 

This  is  the  Seiuru*  Getulu*  of  Caius  and  linnmus: 
Barbary  or  wfUte-etriped  Squirrel  of  PenntMi;  Barbarian 
Squirrel  of  Edwards ;  Le  Barbareeque  of  Buffon. 

Locality  and  Habit*. — The  north  of  Africa,  especially 
Barbary,  where  it  lives  in  trees,  prefsrring  those  of  the  Palm 
tribe. 

Seiuru*  Cepapi. — Deeeription. — Ochrey-yellow  above, 
slightly  marbled  with  blackish-brown ;  sides  of  the  body 
and  feet  ochrey-yellow ;  upper  lip,  superciliary  stripe,  and 
lower  parts  of  the  body  wnite,  belly  tinged  with  yeUow; 
tail  distichous,  ochrey-yellow  varied  with  blackisb-brown : 
ears  short,  with  obtuse  apice*,  the  external  mamn  notched 
near  the  point ;  eyes  brown.  Figure  slender.  Head  small. 
Legs  long.  Tail  depressed,  narrow,  slightly  distichous,  and 
pointed  at  its  extremity.  The  tints  vary  in  different  speci- 
mens. Length  14  inches  9  lines,  the  tail  being  7  inches 
long.  Female  resembling  the  male  in  colour  and  sise. 
(Smith.) 

Locality.— Bouih  Africa. 

Habit*,  ^. — Dr.  Smith,  who  named  this  species,  and 
has  described  and  figured  it  in  his  IUu*tratioru  q/*  tkf 
Zoology  of  South  Afnea,  observed  it  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  immediate  bank*  of  the  Limpopo  River,  in  about  24* 
20'  S.  lat.  It  was  occasioually  discovered  upon  the  ground, 
but  more  frequently  upon  trees ;  and  when  it  happened  to 
be  surprised  in  the  former  situation,  it  invariably  endea- 
voured to  reach  the  latter,  and,  if  successful,  either  at- 
tempted to  conceal  itself  in  the  forks  of  the  branches,  or  is 
holes,  if  any  existed,  in  the  trunks  or  other  parta.  Its 
flight,  when  on  the  ground,  was  effected  with  amasin; 
rapidity,  and  the  perpendicular  ascent  of  the  tree  was  ae- 
complished  with  equal  facility.  Dr.  Smith  concludes  br 
•tating  that  it  fseds  by  day,  and,  according  to  the  netiv(% 
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also  by  night,  and  that  in  all  the  specimens  be  obtained  the 
stomachs  were  fully  distended  witn  berries,  &c 

AUKSICAN  SqUIBSBLS. 

Tamiat  quadrivittatu*  ;  Four-bcmded  Pouched  Squirrel. 
— Deteription. — Head  long,  tapering  considerably  from  the 
eyes  to  the  end  of  the  nose,  which  is  not,  however,  remark* 
ably  sharp.  Mouth  situated  far  back.  Whiskers  black  and 
rather  shorter  than  the  head.  Eye  small  when  compared 
with  a  true  isquirrel.  Bar  erect,  semi-ovate,  obtuse,  and 
flat,  except  a  slight  duplicature  at  the  base  of  the  anterior 
margin ;  it  is  covered  on  both  sides  with  a  coat  of  short 
hair.  Cheek-poucbes  extending  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
Body  more  slender  than  that  of  the  squirrels  in  general. 
Five  blackish  lines  and  four  alternating  white  ones  occupy 
the  whole  back :  sides  reddish-brown,  under  parts  p«y : 
tail  long  and  slender,  exhibiting  dusky  and  light-brown 
colours.  Length  9  inches  9  lines;  of  which  the  tail 
measures  4  inches  3  lines. 

This  is  the  Pour-lined  Squirrel  of  Godman,  and  Sat- 
gaekatet^ipiteoot  of  the  Cree  Indians. 

Locality  and  HabHt.—Di.  Richardson,  from  whose  long 
and  accurate  description  the  above  characlers  are  drawn, 
states  that  this  diminutive  Ground-Squirrel  is  common 
throughout  the  woody  districts,  as  far  north  as  Great  Slave 
Lake,  if  not  farther.  It  is  found,  he  tells  us,  at  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Winipeg,  in  lat.'  50°,  and,  within  that  range, 
SL'ems  to  replace  Sciurus  Lytteri.  He  refers  to  Mr.  Say's 
observation  of  it  on  the  Roeky  Mountains,  near  the  sources 
uf  the  Arkansas  and  Platte ;  and  to  specimens  brought  by 
Mr.  Drummond  from  the  sources  of  the  Peace  River,  which 
rises  on  the  same  ridge.  '  It  is,*  says  Dr.  Richardson, '  an 
exceedingly  active  little  animal,  and  very  industrious  in 
storing  op  provision,  being  generally  observed  with  its 
pouches  ftill  of  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  bents,  and 
grasses.  It  is  most  common  m  dry  sandy  spots  where 
there  is  much  underwood,  and  is  often  seen  in  the  summer- 
time sporting  among  the  branches  of  willows  and  low 
bushes.  It  is  a  lively  restless  animal,  troublesome  to  the 
hunter,  and  often  pruvokes  him  to  destroy  it  by  the  angry 
chirruping  noise  that  it  makes  on  his  approach,  and  which 
is  a  signal  of  alarm  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  forest. 
During  the  winter  it  resides  in  a  burrow,  with  several 
openings,  made  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  is  never  seen  in 
the  surface  of  the  snow  at  that  season.  When  the  snow 
disappears,  many  small  collections  of  hazel-nut  shells,  from 
which  the  kernel  has  been  extracted  by  a  minute  hole 
gnawed  in  the  side,  are  to  be  seen  on  the  ground  near  its 
holes.  Mr.  Say  states  its  nest  to  be  composed  of  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  the  burrs  of  XanMum,  portions  of  the 
upright  caettu,  small  branches  of  pine-trees,  and  other 
vegetable  productions,  sufficient  in  some  instances  to  fill  a 
cart.  On  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan  the  mouths  of 
their  burrows  are  not  so  protected.  The  four-banded 
squirrel  is,  in  common  with  the  Hackee,  named  Le  Suitte 
by  the  French  Canadians,  an  appellation  which,  according 
to  Father  Tfaeodat,  arose  from  their  skins  being  rayed  with 
black,  white,  red,  and  grey,  like  the  breeches  of  the  Swit- 
zers  who  form  the  pope's  guard.  The  same  author  informs 
us  that  they  bite  bitterly  when  taken.  The  tails  of  this 
kind  of  sQuirrel,  particularly  of  the  males,  are  often  muti- 
lated in  tneir  contests  with  each  other,  and  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  broken  off  in  the  attempt  to  catch  them,  so  that 
it  is  very  rare  to  attain  a  specimen  with  a  perfect  tail.' 
iPauna  Boreali-Amerieana.) 

Sciurut  cinereut ;  The  Grey  Squirrel. 

Deteription.— Ashy  grey  on  the  upper  surface  and  sides, 
each  hair  being  marked  by  alternate  rings  of  black  and 
grey.  Inner  sides  of  the  limbs  and  under  surface  of  the 
body  pure  white.  Tail  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  body, 
and  when  thoroughly  developed,  completely  overshadowing 
it.  Bo«h  surfaces  of  the  tail  similar  in  colour  to  the  back 
and  sides,  the  under  surface  being  somewhat  lighter ;  the 
long  diveigina  bain  ringed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  an  external  border  of  white,  enclosing  a 
broad  band  of  greyish  black.  No  decided  tinge  of  brown  on 
the  muzsle,  nor  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  but  a  slight  inter- 
mixture of  that  colour  is  visible  on  the  muzzle  on  close 
examination.  Sars  covered  with  very  short  close-set  hairs, 
without  any  appearance  of  the  bushy  pencils  which  sur- 
mount those  of  the  common  squirrel.  Size  one-third  larger 
than  the  last-named  species. 

Such  in  substance  is  the  vevy  accurate  description  given 
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by  Mr.  Bennett  '  of  two  unauestionable  specimens  which 
exist  among  the  numerous  inaividuab'  in  the  collection  of 
the  Zoological  Society.  The  value  of  this  description  rests 
on  the  number  of  squirrels  that  are  regarded  by  many 
zoologists  as  mere  varieties  of  the  species  under  considera- 
tion, which  is  the  most  common  species  in  the  United 
States. 

Locality. — Nearly  the  whole  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America:  most  abundant  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Caro- 
linsLS. 

Habitt,  <^. — The  nest  of  the  Grey  Squirrel,  which  swarms 
in  some  of  the  localities  where  it  is  found,  is  made  upon  the 
extremities  of  branches  of  trees,  and  its  food  consists  of 
buds,  tender  shoots,  nuts,  acorns,  and  grain.  In  winter 
the  provident  animal  retires  to  hollow  trunks  where  its 
stores  have  been  laid  up.  The  fur  is  sought  after  in  the 
market,  but  the  grey  skins  of  the  common  squirrel  are  con- 
sidered of  more  value.  They  are  exceedingly  destructive  to 
the  crops,  especially  of  maize,  and  were  pro!>cribed  accord- 
ingly. Pennant  says  that  three  pence  per  head  was  the 
reward  for  every  one  killed,  and  that  such  a  number  was 
destroyed  in  one  year  that  Peimsylvania  alone  paid  in 
rewards  80(l0/.  of  its  currency. 

'  So  much  confusion,'  says  Dr.  Richardson,  in  bis  de- 
scription of  the  black  squirrel  (Sciurus  niger,  Linn.),  'haa 
crept  into  the  accounts  of  the  American  squirrels,  that 
great  uncertainty  respecting  the  species  alluded  to  by 
authors  must  exist  until  some  resident  naturalist  favour 
the  world  with  a  good  monograph  of  the  squirrels  of  that 
country.  The  black  squirrels  have  been  considered  by  some 
to  be  a  variety  of  the  Seiurut  cinereut,  or  of  the  Sciurut 
vulpinus,  and  by  others  have  been  referred  to  Sciuruf 
aq.ittratut.  M.  Desmarest  describes  a  small  black  squirrel, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  large  black  variety  of  the 
masked  squirrel  by  the  softness  of  its  fur.  Pennant's  black 
squirrel  is  evidently  the  Sciurut  capiitratut  of  later  writers.' 

'  The  squirrel,'  continues  Dr.  Richardson,  '  which  is  the 
Bu^ect  of  this  article,  is  larger  than  the  Ecuruil  grit  de 
la  Caroline  of  M.  F.  Cuvier  (lesser  grey  squirrel ;  Pennant, 
Hist.  Quad.),  and  rather  smaller  than  the  "  lareo  grey 
squirrel"  of  Catesby.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  inhabitant  of 
the  northern  shores  of  lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  where 
the  greater  and  smaller  grey  squirrels  are  never  seen,  and 
is  by  far  the  largest  squirrel  existing  on  the  eastern  sides  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  northward  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
It  does  not  extend  fkrther  north  than  the  SOih  parallel  of 
latitude,  but  its  range  to  the  southward  cannot  be  deter- 
mined until  the  species  of  American  squirrels  are  better 
known.  II  is  probable  that  it  is  not  rare  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  at  present  (1829)  two  pairs  of  American 
gray  squirrels  in  the  menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  size,  and  in  the  smaller  kind 
(lesser  grey  squirrels)  having  a  tawny-coloured  belly.  Both 
these  kinds  have,  as  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Vigors, 
a  peculiar  wideness  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  and  a 
fullness  of  the  skin  of  the  flanks,  being  an  approach  to  the  form 
of  a  Pteromyt.  In  the  Sciurus  Hudsonius  (the  Chickaree) 
the  hind  quarters  are  as  slender  and  distinct  fh>m  the  flanks 
as  in  common  European  squirrels;  and  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  any  peculiar  extension  of  the  skin  of 
the  flanks  in  the  specimen  of  a  black  squirrel  procured  for 
me  at  Penetanguishene  by  Mr.  Todd,  surgeon  to  the  naval 
depdt  there.'  The  total  length  of  this  specimen  was  26  inches, 
of  which  the  tail,  including  the  fur,  measured  13.  Dr. 
Richardson  adds,  that  there  is  a  specimen  of  rather  larger 
dimensions  procured  at  Fort  William,  on  Lake  Superior, 
and  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  by  Captain  Bayfield. 
Dr.  Richardson  describes  it  as  having  a  few  white  hairs 
scattered  among  the  fur  of  the  body,  and  rather  more 
in  the  tail,  and  he  adds,  that  Lewis  and  Clark  mention  their 
having  met  with  grey  squirrels  on  the  Coliimbia,  observing, 
that,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  species  to  which  they  belong, 
he  could  not  admit  them  into  his  work  (Fauna  Boreali-Ame- 
rieana). 

The  well  known  industry  of  Dr.  Richardson  makes  it 
important  that  these  observations  should  be  widely  diffused, 
in  the  hope  that  soma  zoologist  competent  to  the  task  may 
be  induced  to  undertake  it.  He  will  have  a  tangled  skein 
to  uorevel ;  but  a  well  executed  monograph  would  be 
highly  valued  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

A  friend  informs  us  from  experieuce  that  the  grey  squir- 
rel and  black  squirrel  make  excellent  pies ;  the  flesh  tasted 
like  that  of  the  rabbit,  but  it  was  much  more  juicy. 
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Another  friend  itates  that  the  grey  squirrel  is  a  eom'mon 
dish  in  Virginia.   It  is  usually  hroiled,  and  is  very  palatable. 

Pttromys  Sabrinut,  var.  ^.  Alpiniu  ;  Rock)  Mountain 
Flying-Squirrel. 

Detcriptim. — Yellowish  brown  aboTe:  tail  flat,  longer 
than  the  body,  blackish  grey;  flying  membrane  wilh  a 
straight  border.  Length  14  inches  3  lines;  of  which  the 
tail,  including  fur,  measures  6  inches  3  lines. 

This  is  the  A<roMy«il/pimM  of  Richardson,  Zool.Joum., 
vol.  iiL.  p.  519. 

Dr.  Richardson  observes  that  this  animal  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Drumroond,  on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  living  in 
dense  pine-forests,  and  seldom  venturing  from  its  retreats, 
except  in  the  night.  Dr.  Richardson  bad  received  speci- 
mens of  it  from  the  head  of  the  Elk  river,  and  also  from 
the  south  branch  of  the  Mackenzie.  It  approaches,  be  says, 
nearer  to  the  Pt  volant  of  Siberia  in  the  colour  of  its  fur 
than  to  Pt.  Sabriniu,  but  it  has  much  resemblance  to  the 
latter  in  iu  form.  It  is,  he  adds,  entirely  destitute  of  any 
rounded  process  of  the  flying  membrane  behind  the  fore- 
leg, and  when  its  skull  is  oorapared  with  that  of  Pi.  Sabri- 
niu, the  frontal  boner  between  the  orbits  appears  narrower. 
The  size  of  its  limb*  and  tail  is  also  greater.  These  re- 
marks were  made  by  Dr.  Riobardson  On  a  comparison  of 
the  specimens  of  this  animal  and  of  Pt.  Sabri/uu,  which 
he  at  first  received,  and  lie  was  induced  to  think  that  they 
were  specifically  distinct;  but  having  afterward*  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  a  more  complete  suite  of  speci- 
mens firom  Hudson's  Bay,  doubts  were  excited  on  the  sub- 
jeot,  and  although  he  thought  it  probable,  from  the 
distance  between  their  respective  localilies,  that  they  may 
prove  eventually  to  be  distinct,  he  considered  it  better, 
when  he  wrote,  to  describe  them  as  mere  varieties.  He 
concludes  by  observing  that,  except  that  the  sise  of  both 
these  speeies  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  Pt.  volant, 
they  might  be  united  with  that  species  without  any  great 
inconvenience. 


Plaromyi  AipiBin,  uc  PItteirf  •  Sabriniis,  vit.  fi,  (BichudMn,  Fmma  Bo- 
ttati-jtmermma.^ 

Fossil,  SQUIBaSLS. 

Fossil  squirrels  (Sciuriu)  occur  in  the  Eocene  period  of 
the  tertiary  series  of  strata  (first  lacustrine  period).  They 
Have  been  found  in  the  gypsum  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris.  Their  remains  hav6  also  been  taken  from 
the  loam  which  fills  the  cavities  of  the  gypsum  in  the  valley 
of  the  Blsier  near  Kostritz  in  Saxony.    [Souslik.] 


SRINA6HUR.    [ScuwAeanB-l 

STA'AVIA.  a  genus  of  planu  of  the  natural  fanflyol 
Bruniacee,  which  was  so  named  by  Thunberg  after  Staaf, 
one  of  the  botanical  correspondents  of  Linnaeus.  The  genuc 
consists  of  several  small  shrubs,  which  are  iodigenoiu  attbe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  floweri 
being  arranged  in  heads  resembling  those  of  some  of  the 
Compoaiin.  Calyx  with  thd  lower  part  of  its  tube  attached 
to  the  ovary.  Petals  S,  stamens  5,  inserted  into  the  calyx. 
Capsule  crowned  by  the  calyx,  diuecious,  cocci  bivalved  at  the 
apex,  and  one-seeded.  A  few  specimens  are  oultiraied  is 
our  greenhouses,  and  may  be  propagated  firom  cuttings  in 
sand  covered  with  a  bell-gla«*. 

STABLE.    [FabhJ 

STABLE  AND  UNSTABLE ;  STABILITY.  A  system 
is  said  to  be  stable  when  a  slight  disturbance  of  its  aetuil 
condition  would  not  produce  a  continually  increasini;  effect, 
but  one  which  finally  ceases  to  increase,  diminishes,  be- 
comes an  efi°ect  of  a  contrary  character,  and  so  on,  in  at 
oscillatory  manner.  The  ordinary  vibration  of  a  pendutun; 
is  an  instance ;  the  oscillation  takes  place  about  a  stabls 
position  of  equilibrium.  We  can  give  no  instance  of  le 
unstable  position ;  fi>r  by  definition,  such  a  thing  is  a 
mathematical  fiction.  Any  disturbance,  however  slight, 
produces  upon  an  unstable  system  an  effect  which  conti- 
nually increases :  no  imstabia  equilibrium  therefore  can 
exist  a  moment,  for  no  system  made  by  human  hands  can 
be  placed  with  mathematical  exactness  in  a  given  position. 
The  pendulum  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking  has  a 
pusiiion  of  equilibrium  exactly  opposite  to  that  about  which 
it  can  oscillate,  but  no  nicety  of  adjustment  will  retain  it  in 
that  position :  it  may  appear  to  rest  for  a  moment,  but  will 
almost  instantly  begin  to  fitll. 

The  following  curves  or  lines  we  all  such  that,  supposing 
them  to  be  rigid  matter,  a  molectile  placed  at  A  would 
rest: 


In  the  first,  a  displacement  to  the  right  or  left  would  pro- 
duce nothing  but  oscillation,  and  the  equilibrium  is  stable: 
in  ihi)  second,  neither  displacement  would  be  followed  by 
any  tendency  to  restoration,  and  the  eauilibrium  is  unstable : 
in  the  third,  displacement  would  only  be  a  reoiaval  to  an- 
other position  of  rest,  and  the  equilibrium  is  called  indiffer- 
eift.  In  the  fourth,  displacement  to  the  right  would  be 
followed  by  restoration,  but  the  velocity  acquired  in  resto- 
ration would  carry  the  molecule  to  the  left,  on  which  side 
there  is  no  tendencv  to  restoration :  the  equilibrium  wouli'. 
then  he  permanently  disturbed,  and  practically  unstable : 
though  it  might  be  convenient  to  say  that  it  is  stable  as  t-' 
disturbances  to  the  right,  and  unstable  as  to  those  to  the 
left.  In  the  finh,  the  equilibrium  at  A  is  unstable,  but  if  a 
push,  howe^'er  slight,  were  given  to  the  molecule,  it  would 
obviously,  by  reason  of  the  two  contiguous  stable  positions 
oscillate  about  A  as  if  A  were  itself  a  stable  position :  and 
in  the  same  manner  a  stable  position,  with  an  unstable  ace 
near  to  it,  might,  for  a  disturbance  of  sufficient  magnitude, 
present  the  phenomena  of  an  unstable  position. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  point  A,  instead  of  being  a  sioglt 
molecule,  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  acted  on  by 
its  own  weight  only ;  and  let  the  curve  drawn  be  the  path 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which,  owing  to  the  eonnection  ot 
the  parts  of  the  system  with  its  supports,  that  centre  is 
obliged  to  take.  The  phenomena  of  the  single  point  si.U 
remain  true:  there  is  in  every  case  apoaition  of  equilibrium 
when  the  system  is  placed  in  such  a  position  thai  its  ceotir 
of  gravity  is  at  A.  In  (I)  the  equilibrium  is  stable;  in  (2.), 
unstable;  in  (3)  indifferent;  in  (4),  stable  or  unstable,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  disturbance;  in  (5X  unstable, 
with  results  like  those  of  stability.  It  is  sn  error  to  stale, 
as  is  frequently  dune,  that  there  is  no  equilibrium  in  sueb 
a  system  ext.'ept  when  its  centre  of  gravity  is  highest  at 
lowest ;  as  is  obvious  from  (3)  and  (4).  The  general  pn- 
position  which  M  true  is  this— that  a  system  acted  on  br  A 
own  weight  is  in  equilibrium  then,  and  then  only,  when  its 
centre  of  gravity  is  placed  at  that  point  of  its  path  vlucJ 
has  its  tangent  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  porpendicular  vt 
the  direction  of  gravity. 

When  a  system  is  supported  on  three  or  more  poiati 
it  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  eauilibriun  unless  tk 
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venlral  iMsdng  through  th*  oantn  efgrmvitf  euto  th«  poly- 
gon  formed  by  joining  iba«e  pointt.  Tbii  must  not  be 
confounded,  a>  is  someiimM  done,  with  »  case  of  diitinetioa 
between  stable  and  unstable  equilibrium ;  for  it  is  a  case  of 
equilibrium  or  no  equilibrium,  according  as  the  central  ver> 
)ieal  outs  or  does  not  cut  the  base  of  the  figure.  Of  course  it 
is  in  the  power  o(  any  one  to  say  that  stability  means  equili* 
brstion  and  instability  non^uilibration :  but  sueh  is  not 
the  leohnical  use  of  tbe«e  words  in  ma<;hanics:  stability 
and  instability  refer  to  equilibrium,  stable  equilibrium  bein^ 
that  winch  would  only  be  convened  into  oscillaiion  by  a 
disturbaiiee.  and  unstable  equilibrium  that  which  would 
not  be  so  eonvertetL 

Neuhur  must  the  etfeets  of  fk-ietion  or  other  resistancea 
be  eonfuunded  with  those  of  a  stable  or  unstable  dispoaition. 
A  ladder  roiiiiiig  against  horiiuntal  ground  and  a  vertical 
wall  is  maintained  by  friction ;  were  it  not  fur  friotion,  there 
would  not  be  rest  in  any  position ;  and  as  it  is,  the  angle  which 
the  ladder  makes  with  the  ground  must  not  be  too  small. 
There  is  thus  a  set  of  positions,  from  the  vertical  one  to  a 
certain  inclination,  depending  on  the  amount  of  friction,  in 
all  of  which  iheie  is  equilibrium ;  while  in  uvery  other  posi- 
tion there  is  no  equilibrium.  Again,  when  a  bar  rests  on 
two  inclined  planes,  without  friction,  there  is  a  position  of 
equilibrium  which  is  really  unstable:  any  displacement 
would  throw  the  bar  against  one  of  the  planes  without  any 
rostoratioii.  The  stable  position  of  equilibrium  is  found  by 
inverting  the  position  of  the  inclined  planes,  or  turning 
their  angle  downwards,  grooving  them  to  support  the  ends  of 
the  bar,  which  are  formed  so  as  to  be  retained  in  the  grooves. 
The  bar  will  now,  if  left  to  itself,  begin  to  oscillate  about  its 
position  of  equilibrium,  unless  it  happened  to  be  placed  at 
first  in  that  position.  But  introduce  friction,  and  the  upper 
position  of  equilibrium  alters  its  character :  a  small  displace- 
ment will  not  destroy  the  equilibrium.  This  is  the  effect  of 
friction,  which  affords  certain  limits  within  which  there  is 
always  equilibrium.  For  none  of  these  cases  must  the  words 
stability  and  instability  be  used  in  such  manner  as  to  con- 
fuse their  popular  with  their  technical  sense. 

We  have  already  [Solas  Ststsm]  pointed  out  what  is 
meant  by  the  stability  of  the  solar  system.  When  a  system 
has  a  motion  of  a  permanent  character,  it  is  stable  if  a 
small  disturbance  only  produce  oscillations  in  that  motion, 
or  make  permanent  alterations  of  too  slight  a  character  to 
allow  the  subsequent  mutual  actions  of  the  psrts  to  destroy 
the  permanent  oharacter  of  the  motion.  Suppose  a  ma- 
terial body,  for  itiatance,  to  revolve  aboiit  an  axis  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  unacted  on  bv  any  forces  ex- 
cept the  weight  of  its  parts.  If  this  axis  be  one  of  the 
principal  axes,  the  rotation  on  it  is  permanent,  that  is,  the 
axis  o''  rotation  will  continue  unaltesed,  even  though  that 
axis  be  not  fixed.  The  rotation  however,  though  permanent, 
is  not  ttiible  about  more  than  two  out  of  the  tnree  principal 
axes.  Let  the  first  rotation  he  established  about  the  axis 
which  has  the  greatest  moment  of  rotation,  or  the  least,  and 
if  a  slight  displacement  or  disturbanoe  be  given,  which  has 
the  effect  of  producing  a  little  alteration  of  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, that  alteration  will  not  increase  indefinitely,  but  will 
only  occasion  a  perpetual  transmission  of  the  rotation  ttom 
axis  to  axis,  all  the  lines  lying  near  to  the  prinoipal  axis  first 
mentioned.  But  if  that  axis  be  choeen  about  which  the 
moment  of  inertia  is  neither  greatest  nor  least,  any  disturb- 
ance, however  slight,  will  continually  remove  the  axis  of 
rotation  farther  and  farther  from  ihtf  first  axis,  near  which 
it  will  not  return  until  it  has  made  a  eireuit  about  one  of 
the  other  two  prinoipal  axes. 

For  the  mathematical  part  of  this  sabject,  ao  for  as  we 
give  it.  see  Virtual  Vblocitibi. 

STACHYS  (from  in-ax^'.  a  spike),  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  plants  belonging  tothe  natural  order  I.«miace»,  or  Labiates. 
It  has  a  S-toothed,  lu-ribbed,  nearly  equal,  acuminate,  sub- 
oampanulate  calyx ;  a  oorolla  with  the  tube  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  or  longer ;  upper  lip  erect,  or  spreading,  a  little  arched ; 
lower  lip  usually  longer,  sfweading,  and  8-lobed;  the  middle 
segment  large,  entire,  or  emarginate ;  four  stamens;  bifid 
style  with  stigmas  at  each  apex ;  fruit  an  aoheninm.  The 
species  are  very  numerous,  above  100  being  enumerated, 
rhey  are  herbs  or  under-shruhs,  with  their  flowers  arranged 
in  whorls.    The  majority  of  them  are  European  plants. 

8.  betoniea,  common  beiony:  stems  erect,  rather  pi- 
lose; lower  leaves  on  long  petioles,  and  crenated;  upper 
leaves  sessile,  toothed;  uppermost  ones  linear,  quite  entire ; 
whorls  many-llewered ;  bracts  ovale;  corolla  twiee  as  long 


u  t1i«  ta\f%.  Tbia  tpeeiea  ie  the  Bttomea  ofietnalit  of 
LinnMus.  It  is  bow  a  species  of  (be  genua  Siachys,  but  it 
wu  formerly  a  apeeiea  of  the  genus  Betoniea;  but  the  cha- 
racters which  constituted  the  difference  between  the  lattet 
and  the  former  having  bean  considered  too  trifling  to  con- 
stitute separate  genera,  the  genus  Betoniea  has  been  abo- 
lished by  later  botanista.  The  common  beiony  is  a  native  of 
Europe  and  some  partsof  Asia,  inhabiting  woods,  heaths,  and 
pastures.  It  is  very  plentiful  in  Great  Britain.  It  was  for- 
merly much  used  in  medicine,  and  is  now  a  popular  remedy 
for  some  complaints.  When  taken  fresh  it  is  >aid  to  pee- 
sess  ititoxioaiing  properties.  The  leaves  have  a  rough 
bitter  taste,  and  are  slightly  aromatic.  The  roots  are  nau- 
>eoua  and  very  bitter,  and  when  lafceD,  act  as  purgative* 
and  emelies. 

S.  lanata,  woolly  woundwort:  whole  plant  clothed  with 
dense  silky  wool;  leaves  oblong,  narrowed  at  both  ends; 
floral  leaves  small,  the  upper  ones  of  which  are  shorter  than 
the  whorls;  whorls  many-ttowered;  bracts  linear-lanceolate^ 
the  same  length  as  the  calyx ;  calyx  incurved,  toothed ;  corolla 
woolly.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Mediterranean.  Dr.  Sibthorp  found  it  in  La- 
oonia,  where  it  is  railed  araxoc  by  the  moaem  Greeks.  This 
plant  is  remarkable  for  its  woolly  covering,  as  well  as  the 
8.  Oermanica  (German  woundwort),  on  which  account  they 
have  been  inirodueed  into  our  gardens.  Many  other  species 
are^eovared  with  hairs  so  as  to  give  them  a  powdery-looking 
woolly  character,  as  the  8  Mptna,  S.  Italiea,  &c. 

&  eoeoiNra,  scarlet  hedge- loettle:  stem  erect,  clothed 
with  soft  villi ;  herbaceous  ovato-lanceolate  petiolate  leaves : 
flowers  six  in  a  whorl;  corolla  pubescent,  three  times  as 
long  as  the  tube.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the 
genus,  having  large  dark  scarlet  flowers  an  inch  in  length. 
It  is  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru.  It  must  be  cultivated  as 
•  greenhouse  plant,  and  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  or 
parting  its  root*. 

S.  peUuttrit,  marsh-woundwort,  or  clown's  all-heal :  stems 
ereet,  pubescent,  herbai:eous ;  leaves  subaessile,  oblong, 
crenated,  wrinkled,  hispid;  whorls  with  6  or  more  flowers; 
calyx  with  lanceolate  acute  teeth ;  corolla  twice  as  long  as 
the  ealyz.  It  has  pale  purple  flowers,  wiih  a  variegated 
lower  lip  of  the  cmtilla.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  North  Aroerioa.  It  is  abundant  in  watery 
places,  by  road  sides,  in  meadows,  and  coru-flelds  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  called  elowii's  all-heal  by  Gerard.  The 
young  shoots  ai)d  the  roots  also,  when  cooked,  form  an  ex- 
cellent esculent.  On  the  farm  it  is  a  weed  that  should  be 
well  looked  after,  as  it  exhaiiat*  the  soil  and  increases  very 
rapidly. 

S.  aylvoHea,  tlie  hedge-woundwort.  is  another  common 
British  species,  differing  from  the  last  in  having  stalked 
leave*  which  are  cordato-ovate  shaped.  It  inhabits  woods, 
hedges,  and  shady  places.  This  herb  is  very  pungent,  and 
has  an  unpleasant  foetid  smell. 

S.  Cortiea,  Corslcan  woundwort :  procumbent,  pilose  ; 
leaves  with  petioles;  flowers  in  3-4-Uowered  whorU;  co- 
rolla twice  as  long  as  the  oalyx,  lower  lip  large.  This  is  a 
pretty  little  plant  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  has  downy, 
rosy- white,  or  pink  flowers,  which  are  large  for  the  size  of 
the  plant.  It  is  a  native  ofcorn- fields  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

5.  iavaaduittfoiia,  lavender-leaved  woundwort :  leaves  of 
the  stem  oblong,  lanceolate  with  petioles,  floral  leaves  ses- 
sile; whorls  ii-6  flowered ;  teeth  ofcalyx  longer  than  corolls. 
It  is  a  native  uf  the  Caucasus,  in  dry  stony  plares.  it  is 
shrubby  in  iia  habit,  and  is  well  adapted  for  rook-work. 

The  whole  of  the  epecies  are  easily  cullivaied  in  common 
garden  soil.  The  herbaceous  sorts  may  be  inoreased  by 
dividing  their  roots ;  the  shrubby  sons,  by  cuttings ;  an- 
nuals may  be  sown  in  spring  in  an  open  border. 

STACHYTARPHA  (from  eraxvc.  a  spike,  and  rap^it. 
dense),  the  name  of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natu- 
ral order  Verbenacee.  It  is  known  by  its  tubular  4-touthed 
calyx ;  hypocrateriform  unequal  s-cleft  corolla  with  a 
curved  tube;  4  stamens,  2  of  which  are  fertile.  The  species 
are  natives  of  South  America  and  the  West  India  Islands. 
Many  of  ihem  have  been  desoribod  as  Vervains,  but  they 
are  distinct  from  that  genus.  They  are  herbaceous  or 
shrubby,  and  many  of  them  are  handsome  plants, 

8.  Jamaicenrit,  Jamaica  Bastard  Vervain,  is  an  under- 
slirub,  with  scattered  hairy  branches;  leaves  nearly  two 
inches  long,  oblong-ovate,  coarsely  and  shar|.ly  berreted. 
quite  entire  at  the  base,  with  the  midrib  beset  with  bairs^ 
the  spiko  is  densa^  baaring  flowers  of  a  lilac  colour,  aud 
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having  ovate  bracts  \rhich  are  shorter  than  the  calyx.  This 
])lant  is  a  native  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and.  has  there  a 
reputation  something  like  that  which  distinguished  our  com- 
mon Vervain. 

STACKHOUSE,  THOMAS,  bom  1681.  died  17S2,  a 
divine  of  the  English  church,  and  one  of  the  first  persons 
'Who  wrote  esteiisive  works  in  theology  for  the  booksellers, 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  sale  among  the  less  educated 
portions  of  the  population.  Of  his  birth,  education,  and 
early  history,  nothing  appears  to  be  known.  The  letters 
M.A.  appear  after  his  name  on  his  monument,  and  in  the 
titie-pages  of  some  of  his  books,  but  his  name  is  not  found 
in  the  lists  of  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  We  have 
bis  own  authority  for  saying  that  he  was  in  early  life  living 
at  Amsterdam,  and  performing  clerical  duties  there,  but  we 
look  in  vain  in  Mr.  Stevens's  work  on  the  English  and 
Scottish  churches  in  Holland  for  any  notice  of  him;  and 
the  first  that  is  known  of  him  when  in  England  is,  that 
he  was  curate  at  Richmond,  as  afterwards  at  Ealing  and  at 
Finchley,  in  all  which  places  he  was  much  respected.  He 
continued  a  curate  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  the 
utmost  preferment  which  he  obtained  was  the  vicarage  of 
Benham  in  Berkshire,  which  was  given  him  in  1733,  and 
where  be  died  and  was  buried. 

Various  anonymous  tracts  have  been  attributed  to  him, 
and  there  are  others  to  which  his  name  is  atSxed  that  are 
suppoeed  to  be  by  other  writers,  but  none  of  them  are  of 
suflScient  importance  to  require  more  than  this  general 
notice.  His  tirst  publication  was  on  a  subject  which  conti- 
nued ever  after  to  be  a  favourite  one  with  him — the  hard- 
ships of  the  inferior  clei^,  especially  those  in  and  about 
London.  This  appeared  in  the  form  of  '  A  Letter  to 
a  Right  Reverend  Prelate'  in  1722.  In  the  next  year  be 
published  '  Memoirs  of  Bishop  Atterbury,'  and  in  1729 
appeared  his  '  Complete  Body  of  Divinity, '  in  a  folio  volume. 
He  engaged  at  this  period  in  the  controversy  with  the  Free- 
thinkers of  the  time,  and  in  a  manner  to  gain  great  credit 
In  1731  he  published  *  Reflections  on  the  Nature  and  Pro- 
perty of  Language.'  In  1 732  he  was  engaged  in  an  acrimo- 
nious dispute  with  a  bookseller,  for  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  write  a  work,  to  be  published  in  numbers,  entitled  '  A 
History  of  the  Bible.'  A  full  account  of  this  affair  is  given 
in  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury,' vol.  ii.,  p.  394-398.  The  work  appeared,  and  forms 
two  volumes  in  folio.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Sacred 
History  from  the  beginning  to  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, with  maps,  prints,  and  useful  tables.  In  1747  he 
published  in  folio  '  A  New  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed.'  There  are  other  published  writings  of  his 
not  here  particularly  named.  He  lived  a  laborious  and 
necessitous  life,  and  just  before  his  death  he  '  deplored  his 
miserable  condition  in  all  the  keen  expressions  of  despair 
and  bitter  disappointment,'  in  a  poem  published  in  the  year 
of  his  decease,  which  he  entitled  '  Vaiia  Doctrines  Emolu- 
menta.' 

STACKHOUSE,  JOHN,  principallyknownasaboUnist, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  William  Stackliouse,  a  minister  of 
the  established  church,  and  the  nephew  of  Thomas  Stack- 
bouse.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxfurd,  and  was  made  a 
fellow  of  Exeter  college,  which  he  resigned  in  1763,  and 
went  to  live  at  Bath,  where  he  resided  all  bis  life.  He  em- 
ployed the  leisure  which  an  independent  fortune  gave  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  botany,  and  made  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  that  science.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  fellows  of 
theLinnean  Society.  His  attention  was  principally  directed 
to  the  study  of  Algee.  In  1801  he  published  his  '  Nereis 
Britannica'  in  folio,  a  work  containing  descriptions  in  Latin 
and  English  of  the  Fuci,  Alne,  and  Confervee  growing  in 
England,  and  illustrated  with  coloured  plates.  Many  new 
species  of  marine  Algse  were  described  in  this  work,  and 
dissections  given  of  some  other  species.  Of  this  work  a 
•erond  edition  appeared  in  quarto  in  1816;  the  descriptions 
are  entirely  in  Latin,  and  the  plates  uncoloured.  In  1814 
be  publiiihed  an  edition  of  Tbeopbrastus  '  On  Plants,'  in 
two  volumes,  which  was  illustrated  with  plates,  and  con- 
tained a  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Tbeopbrastus,  with  a  copi- 
ous glossary  and  many  valuable  notes.  In  1811  he  pub- 
lished '  Illustrationes  Theophrasti,'  in  which  the  plants  of 
that  author  are  arranged  according  to  the  Linnsean  system, 
and  the  modern  synonyms  are  given.  He  also  published  an 
essay  on  the  Balsam  and  Myrrh  trees,  with  remarks  on  the 
notices  of  them  by  modern  travellers  and  antient  writers, 
especially  Tbeopbrastus.    He  contributed  two  papers  to  the 


'  linnsan  Transactions,'  one  on  the  Ulva  punetala,  the 
other  on  the  preparation  of  plants  for  herbaria.  He  died  at 
Bath,  in  November,  1819. 

STACKHOU'SIA,  a  small  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  syncarpous  group  of  polypetalous  Ezogens.  They  ate 
herbaceous  plants,  with  simple,  entire,  alternate,  sometimes 
minute  leaves,  with  lateral  very  minute  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  in  spikes,  each  flower  having  three 
bracts.  The  calyx  is  1 -leaved,  S-clefl  equal,  tube  inflated; 
petals  5,  arising  from  the  top  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the 
claws  forming  a  tube  which  is  longer  than  the  calyx ;  sta- 
mens 5,  arising  from  the  throat  of  the  calyx ;  ovary  supe- 
rior 3-5-lobed  ;  fruit  dry,  with  albuminous  seeds  and  erect 
embryo.  This  order  was  constituted  by  Brown,  and  its 
nearest  relations  are  with  Celastraceee  and  Euphorbiacec 
From  the  first  it  differs  in  the  possession  of  stipules,  the 
cohesion  of  the  I'Ptals,  and  the  deep-lobed  ovary ;  ttam  the 
last,  in  the  struc  tre  of  their  fruit,  and  in  the  position  of 
their  seeds.  All  the  species  are  natives  of  New  Holland. 
The  only  genus  of  the  order  at  present  is  Stackhousia, 
which  was  named  in  honour  of  John  Stackbouse. 
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1,  Spik*  irith  loirart.  2,*CattinR  with  Imtsi.  3,  CnlTX,  corall«  ax!  hneit. 
4,  P0UI1,  thowiuf;  Ihair  UDioo  to  ftarm  a  tab«.  6,  Sument  uUiof  ftoB  caljx. 
6,  Ovary  aod  atylat. 

STADE,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Bremen  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  is  in  55°  36'  N.  lat.  and  9°  24'  E.  long. 
It  is  situated  in  a  marshy  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Schwinge  (which  is  navigable  at  high-water),  which  falls 
into  the  Elbe  about  three  miles  below  the  town.  Stade 
was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but  the  works  were  blown 
up  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  have  how- 
ever since  been  repaired.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
three  churches,  in  which  there  are  some  handsome  monu- 
ments; a  town-hall, -a  gymnasium,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  poorhouse.  "rbe  town,  with  the  suburbs,  contains 
about  800  houses  and  550U  inhabitants,  who  have  manufac- 
tures of  flannel,  worsted  stockines,  hats,  and  lace.  There 
are  breweries  and  brandy  distilleries,  a  cannon  foundry, 
and  a  ropewalk.  This  town  is  the  seat  of  the  public  offif^es 
for  the  provinces  of  Bremen  and  Verden.  The  foreign 
trade  is  not  so  considerable  as  it  appears  to  have  formerly 
been.  The  transit  trade  is  of  some  importance:  the  ex- 
ports are  fat  oxen,  wooden  wares,  and  stockings.  Some 
vessels  go  every  year  to  the  Greenland  whale-fishery,  and 
also  to  the  seal  and  herrmg  fislyry. 

At  the  place  where  the  Schwinge  falls  into  the  Elbe  there 
is  a  fort  with  a  garrison,  called  the  Schwinger  Schanze.  off 
which  a  royal  cutter  of  four  or  eight  guns  is  constantly  sta- 
tioned, for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  duties  levied  by  tho 
Hanoverian  government  on  all  vessels  passing  up  or  down 
the  Elbe.  The  original  duties,  which  were  regulated  by  a 
treaty  in  1691,  were  light,  but  have  been  greatly  increa«ed, 
and  the  Hanoverian  government  acknowledges  that  they 
now  produce  about  33,000A,  though  it  is  stated  by  some  that 
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they  yield  at  much  as  49,000/.  a-year.  For  tbu  sum  neither 
a  light  house  nor  other  establishments  advanti^eous  to  navi- 
^tioo  are  maintained.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  the  navi^- 
tion  of  all  rivers  fit>m  the  sea  to  the  highest  navigable  point 
,  is  declared  to  be  ftee  of  all  imposts,  escept  for  the  support 
of  buoys,  lights,  or  towing-paths;  and  the  ooUeetion  of  tbe 
Staob  duty  is  in  direct  contravention  of  this  treaty.  Nego- 
ciations  between  England  and  Hanover  are  actually  pending 
on  the  subject.  The  duties  are  rigorously  collected,  and 
the  tariff  embraces  nearlv  seven  thousand  different  articles. 
An  erroneous  insertion  of '  cotton- twist'  for '  cottons,'  which 
made  a  difference  of  only  seven  shillings  in  the  duty,  sub- 
jected a  ship  on  one  occasion  to  2 IS/,  fine  and  expenses. 
The  average  duty  on  each  British  ship  which  ascends  to 
Hambuivb  is  about  1 U. 

STA'DIUM  (i  in-iStos  and  ri  fr&iiov),  the  principal 
Greek  measare  of  length,  was  equal  to  600  Greek  or  6S5 
Roman  feet,  that  is,  to  606  feet  9  inches  English.  The 
Roman  mile  contained  8  stadia.  The  Roman  writers  often 
measure  by  stadia,  chiefly  in  geographical  and  astronomical 
measurements.  (Herod.,  ii.  149;  P\in.,  Hiit.  Nat.,  ii.  23 
or  21;  Columell.,  Se.  Sutt.,y.  1 ;  Strabo,  vii.,  p.  497.) 

The  standard  length  of  this  measure  was  the  distance 
between  tbe  pillars  at  the  two  ends  of  the  foot-race  course 
at  Olympia,  which  was  itself  called  itadiwn,  from  its  length, 
and  this  standard  prevailed  throughout  Greece.  Some 
writers  have  attempted  to  show  that  there  were  other  stadia 
in  use  in  Greece  besides  the  Olympic.  The  only  passages 
in  which  anything  of  the  kind  seems  to  be  stated  are  one 
in  Censorinus  (£>«  Die  Natali,  u.  13),  which,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  understood,  evidently  contains  some  mistake ;  and 
another  which  is  quoted  by  Aulus  Gellius  (i.  1)  from  Plu- 
tarch, but  which  speaks  of  the  race-courses  called  stadia, 
not  of  tbe  stadium  as  a  measure. 

The  principal  argument  for  a  variety  of  stadia  is  that  of 
Major  Rannell  {Oeog.  of  Herod^  s.  2) ;  namely,  that  when 
antient  authors  have  stated  the  distances  between  known 
places,  and  a  comparison  is  made  between  their  statements 
and  the  actual  distances,  the  distances  stated  by  them  are 
invariably  found  to  be  too  great,  never  too  small.  Hence 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  they  used  an  itinerary  stade 
shorter  than  the  Olympic.  If  so,  it  is  strange  that  tbe  very 
writers  who  have  left  us  these  statements  of  distances  have 
not  said  a  word  about  the  itinerary  stade  which  they  are 
supposed  to  have  used,  while  several  of  them  often  speak  of 
the  Olympic  stade  as  containing  600  Greek  feet.  But  there 
is  a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  given 
by  Ukert,  in  his  Geographie  der  Griechsn  vnd  Romer  (i. ; 
ii.,  p.  &6,  &C.).  Tlie  common  Greek  method  of  reckoning 
distances,  both  by  sea  and  land,  was  by  computation,  not  by 
measurement  A  journey  or  voyage  took  a  certain  number 
of  days,  and  this  number  was  reduced  to  stadia,  by  allow- 
ing a  certain  number  of  stadia  to  each  day's  journey.  The 
number  of  stadia  so  allowed  was  computed  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  circumstance!)  were  favourable  to  the  traveller's 
progress ;  aud  therefore  every  impediment,  such  as  wind, 
tide,  currents,  windings  of  the  coast,  a  heavily  laden  or 
badly  sailing  ship,  or  any  deviation  fVom  the  shortest  track 
by  sea,  ana  the  corresponding  hindrances  by  land,  would 
all  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  days  which  the  journey 
took,  and  consequently  the  number  of  stadia  which  the 
distance  was  computed  to  contain.  These  circumstances, 
together  vrith  the  fact  that  the  Greek  writers  are  by  no 
means  agreed  as  to  the  number  of  stadia  contained  in  a 
day's  journey,  and  other  sources  of  inaccuracy  which  we 
know  to  have  existed,  (\imisb  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
tbe  disciepancies  which  we  find  in  their  statements  of  dis- 
tances, both  wheu  compared  with  one  another,  and  when 
compwed  with  the  actual  fact,  without  there  being  any 
occasion  to  resort  to  tbe  supposition  of  a  stade  different 
from  the  Olympic.  Colonel  Leake,  who  has  recently 
investigated  this  subject  ( On  the  Stade  at  a  Linear  Meature, 
'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,' 
-•>(.  ix.,  1839),  has  also  come  to  the  conclusion  '  that  the 
stade,  as  a  linear  measure,  bad  but  one  standard,  namely, 
the  length  of  the  foot-race,  or  interval  between  the  itfuriipta 
and  ca/tirrqp  in  all  tbe  stadia  of  Greece,  and  which  is  very 
clearly  deAned  as  having  contained  600  Greek  feeL' 

IThe  calculations  of  Rom€  de  I'lsle  and  Gosselin  respect- 
ing the  various  stadia  which  they  suppose  to  have  oeen 
used  in  Greece  depend  entirely  upon  tbe  improbable  as- 
sumption that  the  Greek  astronomers  were  acquainted  with 
the  true>len«th  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth. 


Whenweeome  however  to  writon  u  late  ••  tke  third 

century  of  the  Christian  «ra,  we  do  find  stadia  of  diffinent 
lengths.  Of  these  the  chief  are  those  of  7  and  7^  to  the 
Roman  mile.  (Wurm,  DePomL,  &c.,  $  58.) 

Tbe  following  table,  from  the  Appendix  to  Hutsey'a 
Jntient  Wet^hte  ami  Money,  represents  the  supposed 
varieties  of  the  Greek  stadium  :— 

Td*.    Ft.       laA. 
Stade  assigned  to  Aristotle's  measure- 
ment of  the  earth's  surfkce    ...     109     1     2' 26993 
Mean  geographical  stade,  computed  by 

Major  Rennell 168    I     6 

Olympic  stade 202    0    9 

Stade  of  7^  to  the  Roman  mile      .     .     215     2    2*4 
Stade  of  7  to  the  Roman  mile  ...     231     0    5*124 

«  8.  The  raee-course  for  foot-races  at  Olympia  was  called 
stadium,  as  above  mentioneo,  and  the  same  name  was 
applied  to  all  other  such  courses. 

The  stadium  consisted  of  a  flat  area,  surrounded  by  raised 
seats,  and  was  made  either  in  a  spot  which  had  by  nature 
the  reouired  shape,  or  in  the  side  of  a  Gill,  or  on  a  plain. 
In  the  last  two  cases  the  stadium  was  constructed  by  form- 
ing a  mound  of  earth  of  the  proper  shape,  and  covering  it 
with  stone  or  marble  for  the  seals.  I'he  second  of  these 
three  forms  was  tbe  most  common.  Of  the  third  we  have 
a  flue  example  in  tbe  Panathenaic  Stadium  at  Athens. 
[ATHBifs.]  The  area  of  the  stadium  was  oblong,  termi- 
nating at  one  end  in  a  semicircle.  At  the  other  end  it  was 
bounded  by  a  wall,  at  the  two  extremities  of  which  were 
tbe  entrances,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stadium.  Here  was 
the  starting-place  (<ff(oic.  ypfMti,  C<nrVi|S,  or  jSoXCic),  marked 
by  a  square  pillar  in  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  area. 
Another  such  pillar  was  placed  at  tbe  other  ond  of  tbe 
course,  at  the  distance  of  »  stadium  from  the  former,  and 
at  or  near  tbe  centre  of  the  semicircular  end  of  the  area. 
This  pillar  marked  the  termination  of  the  simple  foot-race 
[Olympic  Gaxbs].  but  in  the  Diaulus  tbe  runners  turned 
round  it  and  went  back  to  the  starting- place;  in  the  DoU- 
chut  they  turned  round  both  pillars  several  times,  according 
to  tbe  number  of  stadia  of  which  tbe  course  consisted.  The 
end  of  the  course  was  called  np/ia,  ^riff,  riXoc,  co^an^p 
and  Avva.  Halfway  between  these  pillsrs  stood  a  thitd. 
On  tbe  pillar  at  the  starting-plaee  was  inscribed  the  woid 
ipimm  {exeet) ;  on  the  middle  one,  miit  (Aoflen) ;  on 
the  one  at  the  goal,  tifiifio*  {turn).  The  semicircular 
end  of  the  area  (a^viovti)  was  thus  not  used  in  tbe  foot- 
race. Here  probably  tbe  other  gymnastic  contests  took 
place ;  for  though  the  stadium  was  originally  intended  only 
for  the  foot-race,  yet  as  the  other  contests  came  to  be  added 
to  the  games,  they  also  took  place  in  the  stadium,  except 
the  horse-races,  for  which  a  separate  course  was  seiit  apart, 
shaped  like  the  stadium,  but  larger:  this  was  called  irrj- 
ipo/us. 

Among  tbe  seats  which  surrounded  the  area,  a  conspi- 
cuous place,  opposite  to  the  goal,  was  set  apart  for  the  three 
Hellanodicae,  who  decided  tbe  contests,  and  who  entered 
the  stadium  by  a  secret  passage.  Opposite  to  them,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stadium,  was  an  altar,  on  which  the  priest- 
esses of  Demeter  Chamyne  sat  to  view  the  games.  The 
area  was  ornamented  with  several  altars  and  statues. 

The  position  of  the  stadium  was  sometimes,  but  not  al- 
ways, in  connection  with  the  gymnasium. 

Under  the  Romans  many  of  tbe  Grecian  stadim  were  mo- 
dified so  as  to  resemble  tbe  amphitheatre. . 

There  still  exist  considerable  ruins  of  stadia :  among  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  those  at  Delphi,  Athene 
Messene,  Epbesus,  and  Laodicea. 

(Pausanias,  ii.  27.  6;  vi.  20,  5,  6;  ix.  23.  I:  Miiller's 
Archaolagie  der  Kuntt,  seo.  290 ;  Krause,  Die  Gymnaetik 
tmd  A/ftmitik  der  Helienen,  i.,  p.  131,  &c.) 

STADTHOLDER  (Statlhatter  in  German,  Stadhouderin 
Dutch)  means  lieutenant  or  governor.  Tbe  appellative Statt- 
halter  is  used  in  the  cantons  of  German  Switxerland  to 
denote  the  civil  officer  who  is  next  to  the  landamman  or 
chief  magistrate.  In  tbe  federal  republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces  of  the  Netborlands,  the  stadhouder  was 
himself  tbe  first  magistrate  or  president  of  the  Union.  When 
several  of  the  towns  of  Holland  revolted  against  tbe  tyranny 
of  the  Duke  of  Alba,  the  lieutenant  of  King  Philip  of  Spain, 
they  chose  for  their  governor  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
swearing  allegiance  to  him  as  the  king's  stadhouder,  thua 
implying  that  they  bad  revolted  against  the  Duke  of  Alba 
and  not  against  King  Philip.    But  it  was  not  until  after  tb« 
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de«tb  of  William,  in  1584,  that  tba  thrte  united  provinees 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht  agreed  to  havu  one  aiad- 
houder  in  common,  and  appointed  to  that  office  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  eon  of  the  deceased  William.  (Puffeiidorf.)  From 
that  time  the  stadboudemhip  continued  in  iI-k  house  of 
Nassau  till  the  death  of  William  III.  in  1702,  when  the 
male  line  of  William  I.  becoming  extinct,  the  office  remained 
vacant,  and  wu  considered  as  tacitly  abolished.  But  in 
1747,  after  a  struggle  between  the  republican  and  the 
Orange  parlies,  the  latter,  having  triumphed,  proclaimed 
William  IV„  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Nassau  family, 
hereditary  stailhouder  of  the  Suven  United  Provinies.  His 
son  Wilhain  V.  was  uxpelled  by  the  French  in  1795,  and 
resigned  ibe  sladhuudurship  by  treaty  with  France  in  18U2, 
since  which  the  otfite  has  not  been  revived,  the  republic  of 
the  Netherlands  having  been  transformed  into  a  luugdoQ. 
[Nassau,  HonsB  of;  Nbthbklanm.] 

STAEL,  ANNE  GERMAINE  DE,  born  at  Paris  in 
1768,  was  the  only  child  of  Necker,  the  wealthy  Genevese 
banker,  and  afterwards  minister  of  finance  to  Louis  XVI. 
Her  mother,  a  Swiss  lady,  was  a  woman  of  considerable 
acquirements,  and  her  house  was  resorted  to  by  the  men  of 
learning  or  of  wit  who  lived  in  Paris.  Madame  Necker  began 
very  early  to  subject  her  daughter  to  a  systematic  and  la- 
borious course  of  study,  until  the  physicians  prescribed  relax- 
ation as  absolutely  necessary  for  ber  daughter's  health.  Ma- 
demoiselle Necker,  being  now  left  to  tollow  her  own  taste, 
applied  herself  to  literary  composition,  for  which  she  had  a 
natural  focility.  Her  first  essays  were  some  tales  and  plays, 
which  were  soon  forgotten.  In  1 788  she  published  a  work  of 
higher  pretensions, '  Lettres  sur  les  Ouviageset  le  Caraeidre 
de  J.  J.  Rousseau,'  which  began  to  attract  public  attention. 
About  this  time  she  was  married,  through  her  mother's 
management,  to  the  Baron  of  Stael  Holstein,  the  Swedish 
ambassador  at  Paris,  a  nobleman  of  high  character  and 
attainments,  but  disproportionately  older  than  herself. 
This  marriage  however  gave  her  rank  and  indcpendenee ; 
and  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  herparenta 
had  retired  to  Switserland,  the  baron's  diplomatic  obarae- 
ter  was  a  protection  to  bis  household,  and  Madame  ae6tael 
remained  at  Paris  through  the  first  storms  of  that  period. 
Her  warm  imagination  was  at  first  captivated  by  the  Bright 
prospects  of  a  revolution  which  promised  the  reform  of 
abuses,  but  her  generous  nature  soon  shrunk  from  the  sight 
of  the  more  frightful  abuses  which  took  the  place  of  the 
old  ones.  She  wrote  several  articles  on  the  factious  conduct 
of  the  various  parties,  and  upon  their  total  disregard  of  the 
true  meaning  of  liberty.  Madame  de  Stael  felt  for  the 
oppressed,  who  were  at  that  time  the  nobles,  the  priests, 
and  the  royal  fiimily.  She  interested  herself  especially  for 
the  royal  family ;  and  she  even  ventured  to  publish  a  de- 
fence of  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  then  upon  her  trial, 
'  R6llexions  sur  le  Procds  de  la  Reine,'  August,  1793.  But 
the  triumph  of  the  terrorists  drove  her  at  last  out  of  Paris, 
to  seek  refuge  in  other  countries.  After  the  fall  of  the 
terrorists  Madame  de  Stael  returned  to  Paris,  where  she 
became  the  leader  of  a  distinguished  circle  of  literary  men 
and  politicians.  Being  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
soraeibing  like  order  and  individual  security,  she  gav* 
the  support  of  her  influence  to  the  existing  government 
of  the  executive  directory.  But  that  government,  with- 
out morality,  sincerity,  or  dignity,  was  dying  a  natural 
death,  when  Bonaparte,  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  ex- 
tinguished it  by  a  bold  manosuvre,  and  established  a  miUtary 
dictatorship  in  its  place.  Madame  de  Stael  appears  to  have 
disliked  and  mistrusted  Bonaparte  from  the  first,  and  her 
salon  became  the  opposition  club  of  the  time.  She  is  said 
to  have  encouraged  Benjamin  Constant  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  tribiinnte  in  their  opposition  to  the  pnjeets  of 
law  presented  by  the  executive,  and  to  have  publicly  ap- 
plauded ifaem  for  their  independent  speeches.  When  toe 
concordat  with  the  pope  was  under  negotiation,  Madame 
de  Slael  loudly  expressed  her  disapprobation,  professing  to 
see  in  it  a  new  device  of  Bonaparte's  growing  tyranny. 
About  the  same  time,  being  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  in 
Switserland,  she  was  supposed  to  have  encouraged  ber 
father  to  publish  his  last  wiirk,  'Dernidres  Vues  de  Poli- 
tique et  da  Finance,*  in  whieh  he  descanted  against  the 
fovernment  of  a  single  man.  The  work  was  forbidden  in 
^rance.  At  last  Bonaparte,  first  consul,  sent  Madame  da 
Stael  an  order  to  quit  Paris,  and  not  to  come  within  forty 
leagues  of  it.  Strange  as  it  mrv  seem,  Madame  de  Stael, 
•real  thy  and  independent,  was  sorely  grieved  at  this  pro- 


hibition ;  uid  slM  and  bar  ft-ionds  exerted  tbamaelve^ 
though  in  vain,  to  have  the  order  recalled.    Bonaparte  is 
said  to  have  replied,  that  be  left  the  whole  world  open  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  except  Paris,  which  he  reserved  to  him- 
self.  (Thibaudeau ;  Las  Cases.)    For  Madame  de  Siael 
however  the  salons  of  Paris  were  her  own  element ;  she  felt 
the  want  of  applause,  and  of  literary  and  fashionable  4kle- 
brity ;  for  she  had  as  much  ambition  as  Bonaparte  binselli 
though  of  a  differant  and  more  innocuous  kind.    She  went 
first  to  Svviizeiland,  and   then    travelled  throuifb  Italy, 
where  she  gaibered  materiuls  for  her  '  Curinne,*  which  is  a 
pueiical  description  of  Italy  in  the  siiape  of  a  novel.    The 
work  waa  much  admired:  it  is  eloquent  and  impassioned; 
and   the  auiburess  has  sketched  with  great  truth   many 
peculiarities  of  the  Italian  chamcier  and  habits,  which  hiJ 
been  overlooked,  or  misiepresented  or  caricatured  by  other 
travellers.   Madame  de  Stael  bad  already  published  a  novel 
in  1803,  entitled  'Delphine,'  which,  though  powerfully  writ- 
ten, is  a  work  of  very  questionable  morality,  and  she  fell 
herself  obliged  to  write  an  apology  for  it  in  her  '  R£Sexions 
sur  le  But  moral  de  Delphine.'     '  Corinne'  displays  a  purer 
morality,  and  produces  a  much  more  eUvatinK  impression  on 
the  mind.   As  a  work  of  fiction  however  it  is  decidedly  weak : 
the  plot  is  defective  in  arrangement,  and  deficient  in  dta- 
matic  power.    The  authoress  has  endeavoured  to  embody 
in  some  of  ber  charactere  the  national  charactera  of  their 
respective  countries ;  she  has  succeeded  in  some,  and  has 
certainly  failed  in  others.    But  as  a  descriptive  work,  a 
work  of  gbwing  and  impassioned  eloquence,  on  some  of  the 
most  interesting  topics  with  which  man  is  concerned,  reli- 
gion, poetry,  the  beauties  of  nature,  history,  and  love,  as  a 
poetical  picture  of  a  most  poetical  country,  'Corinne'  has 
the  highest  merits,  and  they  are  of  a  permanent  cha- 
racter. 

After  having  published  her  book  upon  Italy,  Madame  de 
Stael,  still  debarred  from  Paris  salons  and  Paris  society, 
proceeded  to  visit  and  study  a  very  different  country — Ger- 
many, and  after  her  return  she  composed  her  work  '  De 
I'AUemagne,'  in  which  she  described  the  feelings,  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  habits  of  the  German  people.  This  work  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1810.  The  authoress  was  not  allowed  tu 
go  to  Paris  herself,  but  she  was  residing  either  at  her  svai 
at  Coppet  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  or  in  some 
provincial  town  of  France  forty  leagues  from  the  capital. 
The  MS.  was  submitted  to  the  censors,  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  and  after  several  passages  had  been  expunged 
the  publication  was  authorised ;  1 0,000  copies  were  struck 
ofl',  when  suddenly  the  whole  stock  was  seised  at  the  pub- 
lisher's, by  gendarmes  sent  by  Savary,  Napoleon's  minister  of 
police,  and  suppressed  by  bis  order.  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
was  staying  at  Blois,  received  at  the  same  time  order  to  quit 
France  immediately.  She  retired  to  Coppet  in  Switserland, 
whence  she  remonstrated  with  Savary  against  this  arbitrary 
proceeding,  which  was  illegal  even  according  to  the  new 
law  of  Napoleon,  as  the  minister  might  have  seised  a  work 
which  be  considered  dangerous,  even  after  the  censors  bad 
permitted  its  being  printM,  but  he  bad  no  right  to  destroy 
it,  being  bound  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  council  of  state. 
(Thibaudeau,  Empire,  o.  69.)  Madame  de  Stael  under- 
stood or  imagined  that  one  reason  for  this  severity  was  her 
having  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  the  emperor  Napo- 
leon and  his  invincible  armies,  which,  Savary  said,  had  be- 
come so  familiar  with  G«rmany.  Madiune  de  Stael  vrot* 
from  Coppet  to  Savary,  saying  that  she  did  not  see  how  the 
emperor  and  his  armies  could  be  introduced  with  propriety 
in  a  work  purely  literary.  Savary's  answer  is  characteristic 
of  the  man  and  the  times ;  and  it  was  prefixed  by  Madame 
de  Stael  to  a  new  edition  of  ber  work  in  1813.  '  You  must 
not  seek  for  a  c|use  of  the  order  which  I  have  signified  to 
you  in  the  silence  which  you  have  kept  respecting  the  ena- 
peror  in  your  last  work,  for  there  was  no  place  in  it  worthy 
of  him.  Your  exile  is  a  natural  consequence  of  your  con- 
stant behaviour  for  years  past.  I  have  thought  that  the 
air  of  France  was  not  suitable  to  you,  for  we  are  not  yet 
reduced  so  low  as  to  seek  for  models  among  the  nations 
which  you  admiro.  Your  last  work  is  not  French ;  and  I 
have  stopped  its  publication.  I  regret  the  loss  which  the 
bookseller  will  suffer  in  consequence,  but  I  could  not  allow 
it  to  appear.'  Independently  if  Madame  de  Siael's  political 
opposition  to  Napuleon'a  arbitrary  government,  there  was  a 
decided  antipathy  between  her  turn  of  mind  and  literary 
t^te  and  that  of  Franca  in  her  time.  French  literature 
ever  since  the  tipia  9f  Louis  XIV,  had  becoma  •xvlnsiva 
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and  inolwant;  it  looked  down  upon  the  literature  of  other 
countries  as  semi-barbarous,  and  the  national  Tanity  had 
rwsed  round  itself  a  kind  of  Chinese  wall  of  pedantic  criti- 
eism.  whieh  bad  withstood  all  the  storms  of  political  and 
religious  change.  It  suited  the  policy  and  the  taste  of  Na- 
poleon to  encourage  this  feeling  of  overweening  vanity,  for 
as  France  was  to  be,  according  to  him,  the  mistress  of  all 
Europe,  and  was  to  dictate  laws  to  all  nations,  it  was  proper 
tbat  the  language  and  literature  of  France  should  be  con- 
sidered superior  to  those  of  all  other  countries.  Madame 
deStael,  by  extolling  ihe  literary  produotionsof  the  Germans 
Mdd  Bngliah,  bad  ran  against  all  the  preddeetions  and  as- 
piratioDs  of  the  French  and  of  Napoleon ;  and  therefore 
Savary  said,  and  said  truly  at  the  time,  that  *  her  work  was 
Jtot  French.'  In  the  end  however  her  work  has  become 
French,  and  her  example  has  had  a  most  beneficial  infla- 
enoe  upon  French  literature. 

Madame  de  Stael  remained  for  a  time  at  Coppet,  closely 
'Watched,  even  on  Swiss  ground,  by  the  omnipresent  French 
police.  She  was  forbidden  to  stir  more  than  ten  leagues 
from  her  residence  m  any  direction,  and  her  friends  were  pro- 
bibited  from  visiting  her,  but  at  last  she  contrived  to  escape 
from  thraldom,  and  went  to  Russia  on  her  way  to  England ; 
for  at  that  time  a  person  from  the  Continent  wishing  to 
reach  England  must  find  his  way  to  it  through  the  extre- 
mities of  Europe.  She  has  siven  an  account  of  her  wan- 
derings and  the  petty  but  galling  persecution  to  which  she 
-was  subject,  in  her  '  Dis  Annfes  d'Exil,'  a  work  which, 
bating  some  egotism  and  exaggeration,  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  wish  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  Napoleon  and 
his  principles  of  government. 

During  her  residence  at  Coppet,  Madame  de  Stael,  who 
bad  been  many  years  a  widow,  became  acquainted  with  M. 
de  Rocca,  of  an  old  Cimily  of  Geneva,  whom  she  married 
privately.  He  was  also  an  author,  and  published  a  book  on 
the  French  war  in  Spain» 

In  1814,  after  Napoleon's  abdication,  Madame  de  Stael 
returned  to  Paris,  where  she,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  her 
other  old  friends  belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Constitu- 
tional party,  which  supported  the  charter  of  Louis  XVIII. 
and  a  bont  flde  representative  government,  in  opposition  to 
the  Bonapartists,  who  were  conspiring  for  Napoleon,  to  the 
old  revolutionists,  who  still  dreamt  of  a  republic,  and  to 
the  ultra  royalists,  who  wished  to  restore  the  absolutism  of 
the  antient  monarchy.  The  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  decided  the  question  for  the  moment.  Madame  de 
Stael  remained  at  Paris,  and,  as  well  as  Benjamin  Constant, 
appeared  to  be  reconciled  to  Napoleon,  thinking  that  he 
must  now  accommodate  himself  to  a  constitutional  system 
of  government.  After  his  second  fall,  she  returned  to 
Switierland,  and  seemed  to  have  weaned  herself  ttora  active 
politics.  She  occupied  herself  with  preparing  her  last 
work  for  the  press,  'Considerations  sur  la  Revolution  Fran- 
faiiie,'  published  after  her  death,  which  took  place  July  H, 
1817.  She  was  buried  in  the  family  tomb  at  Coppet.  Her 
son,  the  Baron  de  Stael,  who  died  in  1827,  made  himself 
known  in  France,  under  the  Restoration,  by  his  philan- 
thropy, his  atiaohment  to  constitutional  liberty,  and  by 
some  works  of  unpretending  merit ;  among  others,  his  'Let- 
tres  sur  I'Angleterre,'  published  in  1825. 

Madame  de  Sioel's  book  on  the  French  revolution  is  one 
among  the  crowd  of  works  on  that  all  important  subject 
which  deserves  to  go  to  posterity.  The  authoress,  being  the 
daujrbler  of  Necker,  and  personally  acquainted  in  early 
you  lb  with  the  principal  cnaraclers  of  that  great  drama, 
was  well  qualified  to  record  in  her  afterlife  the  reminiscences 
of  that  singular  period.  In  her  work  she  lays  bare  with- 
out bias  the  spring*  of  action  of  the  different  individuals,  and 
exposes  the  whole  internal  working  uf  the  pulilical  ma- 
chinery, which  people  from  the  outside  could  not  accurately 
understand.  Slie  had  been,  in  fact,  '  behind  the  scenes,' 
and  ahe  was  afterwards  raised  by  experience  above  the  vul- 
gar admiration  of  the  crude  experiments  uf  the  pretended 
republicans  of  France.  Still  her  work  is  not  comprehen- 
tive ;  it  wants  unity  of  purpose ;  it  is  rather  a  commentary, 
a  book  of  remarks  on  the  French  revolution,  than  a  history 
of  that  great  event.  Her  principal  object,  and  it  is  on  her 
part  an  amiable  one,  though  somewhat  egotistical,  was  to 

tiistify  the  political  conduct  of  her  bther  M.  Necker,  an 
lonest  but  certainly  not  a  first-rate  statesman,  and  one 
who  was  totally  unfit  for  the  exiiiennie*  of  the  times.    Yet 
in  other  respects  her  work  has  much  merit;  it  is  written  in  ' 
a  tempente'  and  impartial  tone,  it  bend*  to  none  of  the  ' 


short-lived  powers  of  the  times,  and  it  exhibits  philoaoph.- 
cal  as  well  as  political  acuieness.  '  If  she  had,'  savs  her 
firiend  Benjamin  Constant,  *  painted  individuals  mote  fre- 
quently and  more  in  detail,  her  work,  though  it  might  have 
ranked  lower  as  a  literary  eomposition,  would  have  gained 
in  interest.'  Some  of  her  characters,  especially  of  the  earlier 
period  of  the  revolution,  aucb  as  Calunne,  Brienne,  Mira- 
beau,  Pelhion,  are  moat  graphically  sketched. 

Madame  de  Stael  wrote  several  other  works.  That 'On 
the  Inlluence  of  the  Passions,'  published  in  1796,  although 
it  contains  many  acute  remarks,  partakes  of  the  unsettled 
morality  of  the  times,  being  written  just  after  the  period  of 
the  reign  of  terror.  In  it  she  reflects  upon  the  fearfhl 
vision  that  had  just  passed,  and  this  work  ought  to  be  read 
aa  an  appendage  to  her  later  work  on  the  French  revolu- 
tion. She  wrote  also  '  Reflexions  aur  le  Suicide ;'  '  Essa: 
sur  les  Fictions ;'  and  several  tales  and  other  minor  rompo- 
•itiont.  She  contributed  a  few  articles  to  the  'Biograpnie 
Universelle,'  among  which  is  that  on  '  Aspasia.'  Her  works 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  17  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1830.  As  a  literary  person  she  was  the  most  distinguished 
woman  of  her  age.  She  was  open  to  the  weaknesses  of 
ambition,  but  she  was  always  independent,  honest,  and 
sincere. 

STAFF,  in  Music.  The  five  parallel  lines  and  the  Ibui 
spaces  between  the  lines,  on  which  notes  and  other  musical 
cnaracters  are  placed,  are,  collectively,  called  the  Sta^. 

STAFF,  MILITARY.  In  the  British  empire  this  con- 
sists, under  the  king  and  the  general  commanding-in-chief, 
of  those  general,  field,  and  regimental  officers  to  whom  is 
confided  the  care  of  providing  the  means  of  rendering  the 
military  force  of  the  nation  efficient,  of  maintaining  disci- 
pline in  the  army,  and  regulating  the  duties  in  every  branch 
of  the  service. 

Besides  the  commander-in-chief,  his  military  secretaries 
and  aides-de-camp,  the  general  staff  consists  of  the  adjutant 
and  quartermaster-generals,  with  their  respective  deputies, 
assistants,  and  deputy-assistants;  the  director-general  of 
the  medical  department,  and  the  chaplain-general  of  the 
forces.  The  staff  of  the  Ordnance  department  consists  of 
the  master-general  and  lieutenant-general,  with  their  de- 
puties and  assistants ;  the  inspector  of  fortifications,  and  the 
director  of  the  engineers.  'The  hcAd-quarters  for  the  gene- 
ral staff  are  in  London.  There  are  also,  for  the  several 
military  districts  into  whieh  Great  Britain  is  divided,  in- 
specting field-officers,  assistant  adjutants-general,  and 
majors  of  brigade,  together  with  the  officers  attached  to  the 
recruiting  service.  The  head-quarters  for  Scotland  are  at 
Edinburgh.  For  Ireland,  besides  the  lord-lieutenant  and 
his  aides-de-camp,  the  chie£)  ofthe  staff  consist  of  a  deputy- 
adjutant  and  a  depiity-quartermaster-general,  with  their 
assistants.  Their  head-quarters  are  at  Dublin ;  and  there 
are,  besides,  the  several  officers  for  the  military  districts  of 
that  part  of  the  empire.  Lastly,  in  each  of  the  colonies 
there  is  a  staff  graduated  in  accordance  with  the  general 
staff  of  the  army,  and  consisting  of  the  general  command- 
ing, his  aides-de-camp,  military  secretaries,  and  majors  of 
brigade,  an  inspecting  field-officer,  a  deputy-adjutant,  and  a 
deputy -quartermaster-general. 

The  adjutant-general  of  the  army  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  recruiting,  clothing,  and  arming  the  troops,  super- 
intending their  discipline,  granting  leave  of  absence,  and 
discharging  the  men  when  the  period  of  their  service  is  ex- 
pired. To  the  quartermaster^general  is  confided  the  duty 
of  regulating  the  marches  of  the  troops,  providing  the 
supplies  of  provisions,  and  assigning  the  quarters,  or  places 
of  encampment. 

All  military  commanders  of  territories  or  of  bodies  of 
troops  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  in  foreign  stations, 
transmit  periodically  to  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army 
circumstantial  accounts  of  tlie  state  of  the  territory  and  of 
the  troops  which  they  command ;  and  the  reports  are  regu- 
larly submitted  to  the  general  commanding-in-chief. 

The  staff  of  a  regiment  consists  of  the  adjutant,  quarter- 
master, paymaster,  chaplain,  and  surgeon. 

Tho  duties  of  &  military  staff,  as  a  branch  of  tactics,  may 
be  said  to  have  oriinnaied  in  modem  Europe  during  Ihe 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  armies  of  great  numerical 
strength  were  opposed  to  each  other.  The  difficulty  of  find- 
ing subsistence  for  such  vast  bodies  of  men  induced  the 
generals  to  form  them  into  grand  divisions,  whicli  were 
quartered  in  different  parts  of  a  cuunlry.  The  art  uf  war' 
then  began  to  consist  in  a  great  mea^iure  in  makiif  com* 
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Viiio  1  moTementa  of  troop*,  and  in  tae  eboiee  of  itrong  posi- 
tioni ;  and  the  Marshal  de  Lusemboutg  is  said  lo  have 
been  chiefly  dUtinguiabcd  for  bis  skill  in  conducting  the 
operations  of  warfare  on  this  principle.  Mar£chal  Puysegur. 
who  began  to  serve  in  1677,  observes  that  before  bis  time, 
•xoept  the  rules  of  fortification,  no  theory  or  established 
prineiples  relating  to  the  art  of  war  had  been  given ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  teen  the  first  who,  by  actual  observations  of 
a  country,  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  facilities  which 
it  afforded  for  marching  or  encamping.  He  states  that  this 
duty  had  till  then  been  omitted  entirely  or  negligently  per- 
formed, the  knowledge  of  the  roads  and  positions  being  ob- 
tained only  from  the  reports  of  officers  who  had  accidentally 
made  observations,  or  from  the  accounts  of  the  country- 
people  ;  and  he  adds  that  often,  when  a  march  had  com- 
menced, or  an  encampment  had  been  formed,  the  army  was 
oompelled  to  change  its  route  or  abandon  the  position  on 
account  of  impediments  in  the  one  or  the  unfitness  of  the 
other. 

The  first  establishment  of  a  permanent  militar>-  staff  (itat 
majeur,  asit  was  called)  was  made  in  France  in  1783,  about 
the  conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Slates  of  America.  The  officers 
who  held  the  highest  rank  in  it  were  considered  as  assist- 
ant-quartermaster-generals,  and  their  deputies  as  captains. 
The  first  duties  consisted  in  collecting  the  reports,  the 
orders  and  instructions  which  had  formerly  passed  between 
the  generals  of  the  French  armies  and  the  minister  of  war, 
together  with  the  plans  of  the  ground  on  which  the  most 
important  actions  had  taken  place ;  and  from  these  docu- 
ments it  was  endeavoured  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  success  or  defeat  as  far  as  these  depended  on  the 
dispositions  of  the  troops  and  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
The  persons  who  were  allowed  to  enter  the  department  of 
the  fitat  majeur  were  such  as,  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  theory  of  military  tactics,  added  that  of  topoKraphi- 
cal  surveying,  and  who  were  skilful  in  the  art  of  repre- 
senting on  a  plan  the  features  of  ground  so  as  to  present  to 
the  eye  ai  once  a  view  of  its  capabilities  as  a  military  posi- 
tion, and  of  the  facilities  which  it  might  afford  for  the  march 
of  troops  with  their  artillery  and  stores. 

About  the  year  1800  the  British  government  first  formed 
a  particular  school  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  officers  in 
the  art  of  surveying  ground  in  connection  with  that  part  of 
tactics  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  routes  and  of  advan- 
tageous positions  for  troops.  These  officers  were  independent 
of  the  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  served  under  the 
orders  of  the  auartermaster-general  or  adjutant-general; 
they  were  called  staff-officers,  and  were  selected  from  the 
cavalry  or  infantry  after  having  clone  duty  with  a  regiment 
at  least  four  years.  They  were  first  employed  in  £);ypti 
where  they  rendered  considerable  service ;  and  the  school 
was  afterwards  united  to  the  Royal  Military  College,  which 
had  been  then  recently  instituted  for  the  instruction  of 
cadets  who  were  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  or  the  infantry  of 
the  line.  At  that  institution  a  limited  number  of  officers, 
nnder  the  name  of  tho  senior  department,  continue  to  be 
instructed  in  the  duties  of  the  staff,  and  in  the  sciences  con- 
nected with  the  military  art. 

During  the  war  in  Spain,  from  1808  to  1813,  the  staff- 
officers  were  constantly  employed,  previously  to  a  march  or  a 
retreat,  in  surveying  the  country  at  least  one  day's  journey 
in  front  of  the  army.  After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York, 
the  staff  corps  ceased  to  be  kept  up,  and  for  several  years  it 
was  reduced  to  a  single  company,  which  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  repairing  the  military  canal  at  Hythe.  This 
company  was  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  corps  of  sap- 
pers and  miners. 

The  duties  of  officers  belonging  to  the  quartermaster- 
general's  staff  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  military 
engineers ;  the  latter  are  employed  in  the  construction  of 
permanent  fortifications,  batteries,  and  field-works ;  while 
the  former  survey  ground  in  order  to  discover  roads,  or  sites 
for  military  positions,  for  fields  of  battle,  or  quarters  for  the 
troops.  The  education  of  a  staff-officer  is  such  as  may  qua- 
lify him  for  appreciating  the  military  character  of  ground: 
for  this  parpoM  he  learns  to  trace  the  directions  of  roads 
and  the  courses  of  rivers  or  streams ;  and  in  mountainous 
countriea  to  distinguish  the  principal  chains  from  their  ra- 
mifications, to  examine  the  entrances  of  gorges,  and  to 
determine  the  heights  of  eminences  or  the  depths  of  ravines. 
He  has  besides,  to  acquire  a  facility  in  determining  or  esti- 
mating the  resources  of  a  district  with  respect  to  the  means 


it  affords  of  supplying  provisions  or  quarters  for  the  troop* 
[Rbconnoissance.] 

The  staff-officer  ought  also  to  know  how  to  correct  the 
illusions  to  which  the  eya  is  subject  in  examining  ground, 
from  the  different  states  of  the  air,  and  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  objects  which  may  intervene  between  himaelf 
and  tboae  whose  positions  are  required.  He  ought  to  be 
able  to  estimate  the  number  of  men  whom  a  visible  tract  of 

Sound  can  contain,  and  to  form  a  judgment  ooncerning 
e  dispositions  and  stratagems  which  it  may  permit  an 
army  to  put  in  practice. 

STAFFA  This  small  basaltic  island,  lying  we»t  of  the 
larger  trap  masses  of  Mull,  once  difficult  of  access  iu  open 
boats  only,  may  now,  during  the  summer,  be  visited  in  well- 
equipped  steamers  from  Oban  and  Tobermorie,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  voyager  may  land  on  lona. 

Staffa  is  entirely  composed  of  amorphous  and  pillared 
basalt:  the  pillars  have  in  many  parts  of  the  rugged  coast 
yielded  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  and  permitted  the  formation 
of  caves,  some  of  them  uncommonly  picturesque,  which  are 
generally  arched  over  by  what  seems  to  be  amorphous  trap 
rock,  but  really  is  often  prismatised  in  an  imgulax  manner. 
The  island  has  a  very  irregular  and  unequal  surface, 
affording  poor  pasture.  On  this  detached  narrow  surface 
are  boulders  of  granite  resembling  the  red  rock  of  Ross  in 
Mull. 

Staffs,  since  it  was  almost  discovered  in  1778,  by  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  in  his  letter  to  Pennant  notices  very 
accurately  the  mineral  structure  and  the  picturesque  caverns 
and  cliffs,  has  been  visited  and  described  by  many  persons  of 
eminence.  M'CuWoch  (Gerdogy  qf  the  Sonttitk  ItUs)  has 
published  very  elegant  drawings  of  Fingal's  Cave  and 
several  other  points  of  picturesque  and  geological  mlereiil, 
and  two  of  the  best  prints  which  we  have  seen  of  Fingal's 
CSave  are  those  engraved  by  direction  of  the  late  Thomas 
Allan,  Esq.,  and  published  in  the  article  '  Geology*  of  the 
Eneyelopeedia  Britanniea. 

Skirting  in  a  boat  the  coast  of  Staffa,  the  frequent  caves 
and  range*  of  pillars,  erect,  or  curved  beneath  a  huge  entab- 
lature of  rock,  and  the  regular  pavement  formed  by  the 
angular  section*  of  the  pillws,  astonish  tha  spectator. 

The  Boat-Cave,  Mackinnon's  or  the  Cormorant  Cave  (it 
is  much  frequented  by  these  birds),  and  Fingal's  Cave,  may, 
in  ordinary  weather,  be  explored  in  a  boat,  and  a  laudiiu 
may  be  effected  on  Buachaill£lBoo-cha-la),  the  Herdsman* 
Isle,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  arched  columns  of  basalL 
Fingal's  Cave  may  be  entered  on  foot,  on  the  south  side, 
along  a  rugged  pavement  of  pillar-tops.  Looking  out  from 
near  the  extremity,  the  eye  is  delighted  with  the  bright 
prospect  of  lona,  through  the  long  dark  vista  of  the  cave ; 
above,  the  roof  is  formed  partly  of  piUar-seetions,  and  partly 
of  the  already  mentioned  amorphous  trap;  the  sides  are 
straight  vertical  prisms  of  basal^  washed  at  their  base  by  a 
deep  and  often  tumultuous  sea. 

The  following  measures  in  this  celebrated  spot  are  taken 
from  Sir  J.  Banks's  letter  already  referred  to  :— 

Fact  Inch. 

Length  of  Fingal's  Gave,  from  rock  without       371  6 

Length  of  Fingal's  Cave,  from  pitch  of  the  arch  2&0  0 

Breadth  of  Fingal's  Cave,  at  mouth  ...  o3  7 

Breadth  of  Fingal's  Cave,  at  farther  end    .  30  0 

Height  of  arch  at  mouth  .         .         117  6 

Height  of  arch  at  end      ....  70  U 

Height  of  an  outside  pillar      ...  39  6 

Height  of  one  at  the  north-west  coriMT      .  54  0 

Depth  of  water  at  the  mouth   .         .         .  18  0 

Depth  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cave  .  9  0 

Direction  of  the  cave  north-east  by  east  (magnetic). 

On  a  careful  survey  of  the  rocky  cliffs  of  Stalft,  we  see 
that  the  basaltic  mass  may  be  considered  in  three  parts — s 
subjacent  amorphous  and  lava-like  mass,  11,  17,  or  20  feet 
exposed,  on  which  (especially  beyond  the  north-west  side  of 
Fingal's  Cave),  the  pillars,  30,  SO,  54,  5S  feet  high, rest, and 
these  are  covered  by  a  seemingly  amorphous  but  really  ine- 
gularly  prismatic  entablature,  30,  SO,  and  66  feet  in  thick- 
ness (Banks's  measures).  The  tops  of  the  pillara  are  usually 
in  a  nearly  regular  plane  decUning  to  the  south-east,  and  their 
bases  are  also  in  a  surface  nearly  parallel.  The  section  of 
the  pillars  is  rarely  triangular  or  quadrangular,  generallj 
pentagonal  or  hexagonal.  Some  of  them  are  2  feet  in  dit- 
meter,  others  as  small  as  I  foot,  9  inches,  or  even  6  inches. 
They  are  less  regularly  jointed  than  those  of  the  Giaat'i 
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'  Cauieway,  and  most  frequently  the  joint  surfaces  aie  con- 
cave in  the  lower  stone.  Zeolitic  minerals  occur  sparingly 
ID  the  basalt  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  pillars. 

(Pennant's  Tour  tn  Scotland,  including  Banks's  Letter  to 
Ptmant,  1772  p  Neceer.  Voyage  en  EcMse,  1821 ;  M'Cul- 
>        locb's  Wettem  ItU*  (^Seotko^) 

STAFFORD.  Duke  of  Backineham.    [BncKmoHAif.l 

STAFFORD,  WILLIAM  HOWARD,  VISCOUNT, 
was  the  second  surviving  son  of  Thomas,  twentieth  earl  of 
Arundel  (the  collector  of  the  Arundelian  Marbles),  by  his 
wife  the  lady  Alathea  Talbot,  daughter  of  Gilbert,  seventh 
earl  of  Shrewsbury :  he  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1SI2.  He  was  thus  uncle  to  Thomas,  the  twenty-second 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  restored,  after  the  return  of  Charles 
II.,  to  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  forfeited  by 
bis  great-great-grandfather. 

Burnet,  who  knew  Lord  Stafford  in  his  last  days,  says, 
'He  was  a  weak  but  a  fair-conditioned  man;  be  was  in  ill 
terms  with  his  nephew's  family;  and  had  been   guilty  of 

Seat  vices  in  bis  youth,  which  had  almost  proved  fatal  to 
m.' 

While  ho  was  known  as  Sir  William  Howard.  K.B.,  he 
married  Mary,  sister  of  Henry,  thirteenth  Baron  Stafford ; 
which  Henry  died,  unmarried,  in  1637,  when  his  barony 
descended  to  his  distant  relation  Roger  Stafford,  a  person 
who  appears  to  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  people, 
though  the  great-grandson  of  the  famous  Edward  Stafford, 
third  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  also  of  Margaret  Plan- 
tagenet,  the  unfortunate  countess  of  Salisbury,  and  niece 
of  King  Edward  IV.  Roger's  sister  was  married  to  a 
loiner  at  Newport,  in  Shropshire,  and  they  had  a  son  who 
lived  in  that  town,  following  the  trade  of  a  cobbler.  Nor  had 
the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  in  which  the  title  remained 
for  several  senerations,  been  always  much  more  honourably 
matched:  Roger's  uncle,  Edward,  the  eleventh  lord,  indeed 
married  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Derby  ;  but  his  son,  Ed- 
ward, the  twelfth  lord,  chose  lo  share  his  title  with  his 
mother's  chambermaid ;  and  firom  her,  through  a  son,  who 
died  during  the  life  of  his  father, were  sprung  the  thirteenth 
baron,  Henry,  already  mentioned,  and  bis  sister,  who 
became  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Howard. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  William  Howard 
immediately  assumed,  or  at  least  claimed,  the  title  of  Baron 
Stafford,  in  right  of  his  wife,  a  claim  which,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, certainly  could  not  have  been  sustained  at 
that  day.  But  it  was  soon  discovered,  and  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  true  heir  to  the  barony  survived  in  the  per- 
,  son  of  Roger  Stafford,  although  he  had  hitherto  gone  by  the 
name  of  Fludd  or  Floyd.  Rioger  however  was  induced,  no 
doubt  for  a  cotuiideration,  to  submit  his  title  to  the  dignity, 
on  the  £th  of  December,  1637,  to  the  decision  of  the  king, 
*  upon  which  submission,'  it  is  stated, '  his  majesty  declared 
his  royal  pleasure  that  the  said  Roger  Stafford,  having  no 
part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  said  Lord  Stafford,  nor  any 
other  lands  or  means  whatsoever,  should  make  a  resignation 
of  all  claims  to  the  title  of  Lord  Stafford,  for  his  majesty  to 
dispose  of  as  he  should  see  fi^'  A  deed  of  surrender  was 
accordingly  enrolled  on  the  7th  of  December,  1639 ;  and, 
although  such  a  resignation  of  a  peerage  has  since  been 
decided  to  be  illegal,  the  king  now  considered  himself  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  the  disnity.  On  the  12th  of  September, 
1640,  Sir  William  Howard  was  created  baron,  and  bis  wife 
baroness  Stafford ;  and  on  the  1  Ith  of  November  following 
Lord  Stafford  was  made  a  viscount,  that  being  found  to  be 
the  only  way  of  giving  him  as  high  a  precedency  as  the 
former  barons.  Roger  is  supposed  to  have  died  unmarried 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Lord  Stafford  had  been  bred  a  strict  Roman  Catholic,  and 
during  the  civil  war  he  adhered  to  the  royal  side.  After  the 
Restoration,  according  to  Burnet, '  be  thought  the  king  had 
not  rewarded  him  for  his  former  services  as  he  had  deserved ; 
so  he  often  voted  against  the  court,  and  made  great  applica- 
tions always  to  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  was  on  no  good 
terms  with  the  duke  [of  York] ;  for  the  great  consideration 
the  court  had  of  his  nephew's  family  made  him  to  be  the 
most  [more  ?]  neglected.'  He  does  not  however  appear  to 
have  ever  made  any  figure  in  parliament  down  to  the  time 
when  all  the  Roman  Catliolic  peers,  twenty-one  in  number 
(besides  three  who  conformed^  were  esclnded  from  the 
House  by  the  act  of  the  30th  of  Char.  II.,  st  2,  to  which 
the  royal  assent  was  given  on  the  30th  of  November.  1678. 

Under  date  of  18th  June,  1670,  Evelyn  records  in  his 
*  Diary'  that  he  met  Lord  Stafford  at  a  dinner  party  at 
P.  C,  No.  1410. 


Goring  Hoote  (tba  town  lesidenco  of  Lord  Arlingtoa); 
when,  he  says, '  Lord  Stafford  rose  from  table  m  some  dis- 
order because  there  were  roses  stuck  about  the  fruit  when 
the  desert  was  set  on  the  table,  he  having  such  an  antipathy 
to  them  as  once  Lady  St.  Leger  had;  and  to  that  degree 
that,  as  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  tells  us,  laying  but  a  rose  upon 
her  cheek  when  she  was  asleep,  it  raised  a  blister ;  but  Sir 
Kenelm  was  a  teller  of  strange  things. 

Lord  Stafford  is  only  remembered  in  history  as  the  last 
and  most  distinguished  of  the  numerous  victims  whose 
lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Popish  Plot. 
[Oates,  Titus.]  In  his  first  examination  before  the  Com- 
mons, on  the  23rd  of  October,  1 6  78,  Oates  mentioned  Stafford 
as  the  person  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits  to  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  army.  Two  days 
after,  Stafford  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
stated  that  he  was  informed  there  was  a  warrant  issued  out 
from  the  lord  chief  justice  of  England  to  apprehend  him, 
and  submitted  himself  to  their  lordships'  judgment.  Bui- 
net  says, '  When  Oates  deposed  first  against  him,  be  hap- 
pened to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  he  kept  out  a  day  longer; 
but  the  day  after  he  came  in  and  delivered  himself,  which, 
considering  the  feebleness  of  his  temper  and  the  heat  of 
that  time,  was  thought  a  sign  of  innocence.'  Before  the 
House  rose  he  intimated  that  he  should  surrender  to  the 
warrant ;  and  after  being  consigned  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench,  he  was  ultimately,  on 
the  30tb,  committed  to  the  Tower,  along  with  the  other  ac- 
cused noblemen,  the  earl  of  Powis,  and  the  Lords  Petra 
Arundel,  and  Belasyse. 

On  the  5(h  of  December,  a  messaee  was  brought  from  the 
Commons  by  Sir  Scrope  How,  who  mformed  their  lordships 
that  he  was  commanded  to  impeach  Lord  Stafford  of  high 
treason  and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  Three 
days  after  the  earl  of  Essex  laid  before  the  house  an  infor- 
mation which  had  been  sworn  on  the  24th  before  two  ma- 
gistrates of  the  county  of  Stafford  by  '  Stephen  Dugdale, 
Gent.,  late  servant  of  the  Lord  Aston,  of  Tixhall,'  who  as- 
serted therein  that  in  the  banning  of  September  of  the 
preceding  year,  he  had  been  promised  a  large  reward  by 
Lord  Stafford  and  a  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Vrie  or  Evers,  if 
he  would  join  in  a  conspiracy  to  take  the  king's  life.  The 
prorogation  of  the  parliament  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
Its  dissolution  a  few  weeks  after,  prevented  any  further  pro 
ceedings  being  taken  until  after  the  assembling  of  the  new 
parliament  in  the  beginning  of  March,  1679.  On  the  I8th 
of  that  month  the  lords'  committee  of  privileges,  to  whom 
the  question  had  been  referred,  reported  their  opinion '  that, 
in  all  cases  of  appeals  and  writs  of  error,  they  continue  and 
are  to  be  proceeded  on  in  ttatu  quo,  as  they  stood  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  parliament,  without  beginning 
de  novo ;'  and  on  the  following  day  the  houte,  after  debate, 
agreed  to  this  report.  The  commons  sent  up  their  articles 
of  impeachment  against  the  five  lords  on  the  7th  of  April ; 
and  on  the  16th  I^rd  Stafford  put  in  his  answer,  in  which 
he  protested  his  entire  innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  lo  his 
charge.  Another  nrorogalion,  followed  by  a  dissolution, 
took  place  in  the  ena  of  May ;  and  the  new  parliament  did 
not  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business  till  October,  1680. 
During  all  this  time  the  accused  lords  had  lain  in  the  Tower ; 
and  meanwhile  the  plot  had  been  propped  up  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Bedloe,  Dangerfield,  Turberville,  Denis,  and  other 
new  witnesses.  At  last,  on  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  November 
(his  birth-day).  Lord  Stafford,  selected,  according  to  Sir 
John  Reresby,  as  being  '  deemed  to  be  weaker  than  the 
other  lords  in  the  Tower,'  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  assembled  as  a  court  of  justice  in  West- 
minster Hall,  to  take  his  trial,  the  lord  chancellor.  Lord 
Finch  (afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham),  presiding  as  lord 
high  steward.  Reresby  and  Evelyn  were  both  present,  and 
have  both  given  us  an  account  of  the  scene.  A  singular 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Evelyn  is,  that  Stafford's  two 
daughters,  the  marchioness  of  Winchester  being  one  of 
them,  were  with  him  in  his  bos,  as  well  as  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  the  axe-bearer,  and  the  guards.*  He  remarks 
also  that  just  forty  years  before,  when  Lord  Strafford  was 
tried  in  the  same  place,  the  lord  steward  was  the  present 
prisoner's  father  (tne  late  earl  of  Arundel).  Reresby  says 
It  was  the  deepest  solemnity  he  ever  saw.  Besides  Oates 
and  Dugdale,  who  repeated  their  former  evidence  with  ad- 
ditions or  variations,  Turberville  swore  that  Stafford  had 

•  In  tlia  printed  ■  Dluy'  at  Uili  plus  (toI.  l,  p.  496, 4lo  (lit.),  Ui* 
b  by  miiUke  enllail  Laid  StnOintt  thionglmt. 
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also  offered  him  a  reward  to  kill  Ibe  king.  The  trial  lasted 
seven  dayi.  Rerenby  aays  that  the  priwaer  fo  far  deceived 
those  who  eonnted  upon  a  poor  defence,  'as  to  plead  his 
cause  to  a  miracle.'  Burnet  also,  who,  we  have  seen,  had 
no  high  opinion  of  Stafford's  strenfrth  of  mind,  admits  that 
he  !  behaved  himself  during  the  whole  time,  and  at  the  re- 
eeiving  bis  sentence,  with  much  more  ooostancy  than  was 
expected  from  him.'  When  the  votes  of  their  lordships  were, 
taken,  on  Tuesday,  the  7Lh  of  December,  31  voted  Not 
Guilty,  and  55  Guilty.  {State  Trials,  vii.,  1293-1676.)  Four 
of  the  Howards,  his  relations,  namely,  the  earls  of  Carlisle, 
Berkshire,  and  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  con- 
demned him ;  the  only  one  of  his  own  family  who  voted  for 
kis  acquitul  was  Lord  Arundel  (sitting  as  Lord  Mowbray), 
the  son  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

'WilJtiin  two  daya  after  his  condemnation  be  sent  for 
Burnet  and  the  bishop  of  Ltmdon,  to  whom  he  made  the 
most  solemn  protestations  of  his  innocence.  '  I  pressed  him 
in  several  points  of  religion,'  says  Burnet,  'and  urged 
several  things  which  he  said  he  bad  never  heard  before. 
He  said  these  things  on  another  occasion  would  have  made 
some  impression  upon  him;  but  he  had  now  little  time, 
therefore  he  would  lose  none  in  controversy :  so  I  let  that 
discourse  fall.  I  talked  to  him  of  those  preparations  for 
ieath  in  which  all  Christians  agree ;  he  entertained  these 
very  seriously,  much  above  what  I  expected  -from  him.' 
However,  he  was  desirous  of  saving  his  life,  if  it  could  be 
done ;  and  he  told  Burnet,  that  if  that  would  obtain  his  par- 
ion,  he  could  and  would  discover  *  many  other  things  that 
were  more  material  than  anything  that  was  yet  known,  and 
for  which  the  duke  [of  York]  would  never  forgive  him.' 
Upon  this  being  reported  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  was 
immediately  sent  for ;  when  '  he  began,'  says  Burnet, '  with 
a  long  relation  of  their  [the  Catholics']  first  consultations 
about  the  methods  of  bringing  in  their  religion,  which  they 
all  agreed  oould  only  be  brought  about  by  a  toleration.  He 
told  them  of  tbe  earl  of  Bristol's  project ;  and  went  on  to 
tell  who  had  undertaken  to  procure  the  toleration  for  them ; 
and  then  he  named  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.  When  he 
named  him,  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw;  and  the  lords 
would  hear  no  more  from  him.'  It  is  pretty  evident  from 
all  this  that  he  really  had  nothing  of  any  consequence  to 
tell.  '  He  was  sent  back,'  continues  Burnet,  *  to  the  Tower ; 
and  there  he  composed  himiielf  in  the  best  way  he  could  to 
suffer,  which  he  did  with  a  constant  and  undisturbed  mind : 
he  supped  and  slept  well  the  night  before  bis  execution, 
and  died  without  any  show  of  fear  or  disorder.  He  denied 
all  that  the  witnesses  had  sworn  against  him.'  He  was 
executed  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  the 
29th  of  December.  When  his  majesty's  writ  was  found  to 
remit  all  the  rest  of  the  sentence  except  tbe  beheading,  the 
two  republican  sheriffs.  Bethel  and  Cornish,  professed  to 
feel  scruples  as  to  whether  they  were  warranted  in  acting 
upon  it ;  but  tbe  Commons  at  last  stepped  in  and  settled 
the  matter  by  resolving  'That  this  House  is  content  that 
the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  do  execute  William, 
late  Viscount  Stafford,  by  severing  his  head  from  his  body 
only.'  Lord  Russell  is  stated  to  have  'stickled  for  the 
severer  mode  of  executing  the  sentence;'  and  it  is  said  that 
when  Charles,  three  years  after,  granted  a  similar  commuta- 
tion of  punishment  when  bis  lordship  was  sent  to  the  scaf- 
fold, his  majesty  observed,  '  He  shall  find  that  I  have  the 
privilege  which  he  was  pleased  to  deny  in  tbe  case  of  Lord 
Stafford.' 

A  bill  to  reverse  the  attainder  of  Lord  Stafford  passed  the 
Lords  in  168S,  but  did  not  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Commons. 
In  1688  his  widow  was  created  by  James  11.  couniess  of 
Siaffoi'd  for  life,  and  her  eldest  son  Henry,  earl  of  Stafford, 
with  remainder  to  his  brothers  John  and  Francis,  and  their 
heirs  mule;  but  the  earldom  became  extinct  by  the  death  uf 
John  Paul,  tbe  fourth  earl,  in  1762.  In  I8U0  certain  pro- 
ceedingt  were  instituted  qn  behalf  of  Sir  William  Jerning- 
ham  and  the  lady  Anastasia  Siafford  Howaixl,  daughter  of 
William,  second  earl  of  Stafford,  and  great-granddaughter 
of  the  attainted  lord  (who  died  a  nun  at  Paris  in  18(17,  at 
the  age  of  85),  as  conjoint  heirs,  with  a  view  of  establishing 
tbe  existence  of  the  barony  of  Stafford,  on  the  ground  that 
(as  above  stated)  it  had  been  conferred  not  only  upon  Sir 
William  Howard,  but  also  upon  his  wifb,  and  that  therefore 
it  descended  to  her  heirs,  notwithstanding  the  forfeiture  of 
her  husband.  But  this  claim  was  not  prosecuted.  At 
length  however  on  the  17th  of  June,  1824.  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  reversing  the  viscount's  atiauuler;  and 


the  following  year  Sir  George  William  JerniDgbMn.  Bart, 
was  admitted  to  have  established  his  claim  as  heir  to  tbe 
barony  (which  had  been  granted  with  remainder  to  the  hein 
of  Sir  William  Howard  and  bis  wife),  through  their  gtand- 
daughter  Mary,  who  married  Franeia  Plowiten  of  Plowden, 
Esq.,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  was  the  maternal  grand- 
mother of  Sir  William  Jerningham. 

STAFFORD.     [Staffohd«bir«.] 

STAFFORDSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England, 
bounded  on  ihe  north-east  by  Derbyshire,  on  tbe  east  for 
a  verv  short  distanre  by  Leiceetershire,  on  the  south-east 
by  Warwickahire,  on  the  south  by  WoroMtershire,  on  the 
souih-west  and  west  by  Shropshire,  and  on  the  north-west 
by  Cheshire.  The  form  of  the  oounty  is  irr^ular ;  ile  greatest 
length  is  from  north  to  south,  Itom  Ax-edge  Common,  at 
the  junction  of  the  three  counties,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Siaffordshire,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bewdley  (Wor- 
cestershire), 6U  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right  angles 
to  the  length,  is  from  the  junction  of  the  Duve  with  the 
Trent,  below  Burton,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Market- 
Draytoo  (Shropshire),  38  miles.  Ttie  southern  border  of  tbe 
county  is  very  intricate ;  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worces- 
ter, Salop,  and  Stafford  being  very  much  complicated :  a 
portion  of  Worcestenhire,  including  the  town  of  Dudley,  is 
entirely  insulated  by  Staffordshire,  and  a  detached  portion 
of  Staffordshire  is  entirely  surrounded  by  Worcestershire. 
The  area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  1184  square  miles. 
The  population  at  the  time  of  the  different  enumeration!, 
was  as  follows: — 1801,  239,153;  1811,295,153;  increase  in 
ten  years, 21  per  cent.:  1821,  345,895;  increase  17  percent.: 
1831,410,512;  increase  19  per  cent:  1841,  S10,S06;  in- 
crease 24"2  per  cent.  The  last  enumeration  fir  1831  (which 
we  retain  to  facilitate  comparison  with  counties  previously 
described)  gives  347  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  te- 
spect  of  gixe  it  is  the  eighteenth  of  the  English  counties, 
being  tmaller  than  Gloucestershire,  but  larger  than  the 
oounty  of  Durham.  In  amount  of  population  (in  1831)  it  is 
the  seventh,  being  next  to  Kent ;  and  in  density  of  popula- 
tion the  6flh,  being  exceeded  in  this  respect  only  by  the 
metropolitan  oouuties  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  and  tbe 
counties  of  Lancaster  and  Warwick.  Stafford,  the  roonty 
town,  is  125  miles  north-west  of  the  General  Post-office, 
London,  in  a  direct  line ;  or  1 43  miles  by  tbe  Birmingham 
and  Grand  Junction  railways. 

Surface  and  Geology. — The  northern  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  county.  It  consists  chietty  of  wild  moorlands, 
formed  by  long  ridges  extending  from  north-west  to  south- 
east,  separated  from  each  other  oy  deep  dells  or  by  valleys  ' 
watered  by  tbe  tributaries  of  tbe  Trent,  and  gradually 
subsiding  towards  the  banks  of  that  river.  The  principal 
summits  are — Cloud-end,  Biddulph  Moor,  Mow  Cup  (1091 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  Wicken  Stones.  Gun  Moor, 
j  Bunster  hill  (given  in  Shaw's  Hiitory  of  Staffbrdtktre  at 
1200  feet),  and  High  Roches,  all  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  toward  the  Cheshire  border;  Moredge,  Caldon  Low. 
Ecton  hill,  Ramsbaw  Rocks,  Wever  hill  ( 1 1 54  feet, as  marked 
in  Arrowsmiih's  '  Map  of  England ;'  or  1 500  feet  according 
to  Shaw),  and  Swinecote  or  Swinscoe  hill,  are  also  in  the 
northern  part,  but  nearer  to  tbe  Derbyshire  side.  C>n  tbe 
eastern  side  of  the  county,  between  Abbots  Bromley  and 
Burton-upon-Trent,  are  the  high  grounds  of  Neisdwood 
Forest;  and  south  of  the  Trent,  toward  the  centre  of  the 
oounty,  between  Stafford  and  Litchfield,  are  the  high 
grounds  of  Cannock  Chase,  one  part  of  which  (Castle  Ring) 
is  715  feet  high. 

On  the  south-eastern  border,  between  Walsall  and  Sut- 
ton C!oldfleld,  is  Bar  Beacon,  an  elevation  of  6A3  feet ;  and 
between  Dudley  and  Hales  Owen  are  the  Rowley  hills, 
given  by  Sbaw'at  900  feet.  These  Rowley  hills  are  the 
prolongation  of  the  heights  which  rise  to  the  south-east  o^ 
Wolverhampton,  and  skirt  the  valley  through  which  the 
Birmingham  CaxiaX  Navigations  pass. 

The  western  side  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  a  tract  of 
high  ground,  which  separates  tbe  waters  that  flow  westward  ' 
by  the  Severn  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  which  flow  east- 
ward by  the  Treut  and  the  H  umber  into  the  North  Sea. 
Ashley  heath,  on  this  range  of  high  land,  has  an  elevation  of 
803  feet,  as  marked  in  the  map  to  Priestley's  '  Navigable 
Rivers.'  The  heights,  where  not  otiierwise  expressed,  an 
from  the ' Ordance  Survey.'  Those  from  Shaw's  'StaflTord- 
shire'  ere  probably  much  too  great. 

Tbe  lowest  spots  in  the  county  are  probably  the  bank  «t 
the  Severn  at  Over  Arley,ai  the  south  wa»t  exireniiiv  sf  the 
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euunty,  and  lh«  bank  of  tht  Trent,  at  the  junction  of  the 
DoTe,  on  the  ewtern  border.  TheM  are  given  by  Shaw  at 
60  feel  and  100  feet  ronpeoiively  above  the  level  of  the  tide 
of  the  Thames  at  Brentford. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  eouoty  is  ineluded  in  the  great  red- 
marl  or  new  red-sandstone  dislriot  of -central  Englaiid.  The 
northern  part  is  indeed  beyond  the  limit  of  this  formation ; 
and  there  are  some  insulated  districts  ocrupied  by  tlie  coal- 
measures  or  other  subiaeenl  formatiniiii,  which  rise  ihrough 
the  red- marl.  The  higher  grounds  of  Needwood  Forest  and 
Cannock  Clwse.  as  well  as  those  which  htparate  ihe  baxin  of 
the  Trent  from  that  of  the  Severn,  cungint  of  this  (red  marl) 
formation.  Gypsum  is  qiiairied  in  Needwuod  Forest  and  in 
the  adjacent  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Dove.  The  pure  white 
gypsum,  or  that  slightly  streaked  with  red,  yields  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  is  mueh  used  in  the  potteries  for  moulds; 
selected  blocka  are  turned,  or  otherwise  convened  into  orna- 
mental articles.  The  commoner  sorts  are  used  for  coarser 
purposes,  as  flooring,  building  walls,  &c.  Limestone  is 
quarried  near  Newcastle,  in  tlie  pottery  district.  Brine- 
springs  abound  near  the  Trent,  particularly  at  Weston,  near 
Stafford,  where  salt-works  have  been  established.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Litehileld  the  red  marl  is  covered  by  al- 
luvial deposits  of  red  sand  or  gravel. 

The  Dudley  or  South  Staffordshire  coalSeld  extends 
from  Cannock  Chase  to  the  Worcestershire  border  near 
Stourbridge,  about  20  miles  in  length  from  north  by  east 
to  south  by  weet ;  and  from  King's  Swinford  to  Soho,  near 
Birmingham,  10  miles  in  breadth  from  west  to  east.  The 
dimensions  indeed  include  not  only  the  coal-field  itself,  but 
the  Rowley  hills,  which  are  compowd  of  transition  and  other 
rocks,  by  which  it  is  intersected.  These  hills  consist  of  two 
different  formations :  the  north-western  part,  between  Wol- 
verhampton and  Dudley,  consists  of  four  oblong  insulated 
hills,  all  of  transition  limesione,  'n  arched  or  saddle-shaped 
strata.  Against  the  sides  of  these  hills  the  coal-beds  crop  out, 
and  become  datter  as  they  recede  from  tbem.  The  millstone 
grit,  carboniferous  limestone,  and  old  red-sindstone  are  not 
found  in  connection  with  this  coal-field,  but  the  coal  mea- 
sures rest  immediately  on  a  transition  rock.  The  hilts 
south-east  of  Dudley  consist  of  one  mats  of  basalt  and 
amygdaloid,  round  which  the  coal-measures  do  not  crop  out, 
aa  round  the  limestone,  but  preserve  their  usual  level  in 
approaching  it  The  basalt  is  very  pure,  and  is  locally 
termed  Rowley  rag.  It  is  quarried  for  mending  the  roads 
and  paving  the  streets  of  Birmingham.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  mass  of  trap  rook  is  connected  with  a  vast  ayke  pene- 
trating the  carboniferous  strata,  and  overlying  (as  it  is  found 
to  do)  their  edges.  Trap  rock  (greenstone)  is  found  in 
that  part  of  the  coal-field  near  Walull ;  it  is  apparently  part 
of  a  thick  vertical  greenstone  dyke,  with  a  wedge-shaped 
prolongation  penetrating  the  adjacent  carboniferous  strata. 
The  coal  uf  the  southern  part  of  the  Dudley  field  is  distin- 
guiabed  by  the  ocL-urrence  of  an  extensive  bed  called  the 
Main-coal,  30  feet  thick,  but  this  dips  to  the  south,  and  crops 
out  at  Bilston.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  field  seams  of 
coal  are  found  four,  six,  and  eight  feet  thiek,  which  appear 
to  be  subjacent  to  the  main  eoal.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
coalrfield,  near  Walsall,  the  transition  limestone  again  rises, 
and  the  cai-boniferous  beds  crop  out  against  it.  At  Beau- 
desert,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  field,  cannel  coal  ia 
obtained. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  another  eoal-field  (the 
Pottery  coal-field)  occurs,  of  triangular  form.  It  extends 
Aom  Lane-«nd  in  the  Potteries  to  Congleton  in  Cheshire, 
where  is  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  13  miles  in  lentclb  from 
south  by  east  to  north  by  west.  Its  greatest  breadth,  which 
is  in  the  southern  part,  forming  the  base  of  the  triangle,  is 
8  or  10  miles.  A  short  distanoe  to  the  east  of  this  is  the 
Cheadle  coal-field,  so  called  froip  the  town  of  Cheadle, 
which  lies  near  its  south-western  border.  This  small  coal- 
field appears  to  be  aa  insulated  basin,  the  strata  dipping 
towards  Cheadle  as  a  centre,  and  resting  upon  milUione 
grit.  In  the  southern  part,  near  Cheadle,  the  coaU  are 
thicker  and  of  better  quality  than  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  field.  From  the  dip  and  outcrop  of  the  strata  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  Pottery  ooal-fleld,  it  appears  to  be  also 
an  insulated  basin,  but  it  is  not  ascertained  whether  on  the 
aouth  side  the  strata  erop  out  so  as  tu  show  this  decisively; 
or  whether  they  are  terminated  by  a  fault,  or  covered  by  the 
red- marl  and  other  superior  beds.  There  are  thirty-two 
beds  of  eoal  in  this  field,  generally  firom  three  to  ten  feet 
thick 


A  prolongatioB  of  lbs  South  Lancashire  eoa.-fIold  extendx 
into  the  nurihern  part  of  ilie  county  about  Flash,  where  are 
several  coal -works.  The  Warw-ckshire  coal-field  just 
touches  the  border  near  Tamworth. 

The  coal-works  of  the  county  are  very  numerous  and  im- 
portant; in  the  south  they  supply  the  iron  and  other  hard' 
ware  manufactures  of  Birmingham,  Dudley,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, Wednesbury,  Bilston,  Walsall,  &c.;  and  furni»h  fuet. 
to  the  neighbourinK  counties  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
in  the  north  they  supply  the  fuel  to  the  Pottery  district. 
Perhaps  the  neichbuurhiiod  of  Birmingham  is  the  cheapest 
district  fur  eoals  in  England,  and  the  consumption  is  pro- 
digious. From  their  small  value,  they  are  worked  in  a  very 
wasteful  manner;  one-third  is  left  in  the  pit,  as  lieing  (wo 
small  to  be  worth  the  cost  of  removal,  and  is  speedily  de- 
stroyed by  the  weather;  the  pillars  left  standing  probably 
amount  to  another  third.  Ironstone  is  abundant  in  the 
Dudley  coal-field. 

The  hiph  moorlands  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
consist  partly  of  millstone  grit  and  shale  ;  partly  of  carboni- 
ferous or  mountain  limestone.  The  millstone  grit  occupies 
the  central  and  western  portion,  crapping  out  from  beneath 
the  Pottery  and  Cheadle  and  South  Lancashire  coal-fields, 
and  overspreading  the  intervening  country.  The  mountain 
limestone  district  comprehends  the  eastern  moorlands,  and 
extends  across  the  upper  valley  of  the  Dove  into  Derbyshire. 
There  are  several  lead- mines  and  copper-mines  in  this  dis- 
trict. 

Hytb'ograpAff,  Communication*,  ^.— The  cpunty  belongs 
almost  entirely  to  the  basin  of  theUumher.  The  Trent,  the 
most  important  tributary  of  that  estuary,  rises  from  three 
sprint^  near  the  northern  border  of  the  county,  near  Knyper- 
sley  Hall ;  and  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  through  the  Pot- 
teries 12  miles,  toTreiitbam,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Suther' 
land.  From  thence  it  runs  IS  miles,  still  to  the  south  east, 
by  Stone  and  Rugely,  being  joined  above  the  latter  by  the 
river  Sow.  From  Rugely  the  Trent  bends  eastward  10  miles 
to  the  junction  of  the  Tame  and  the  Mease,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  the  north-east  runs  8  miles  to  Burton,  where  it  be- 
comes navigable ;  and  S  or  3  miles  below  Burton  quits  the 
county  altogether.  Its  whole  length  in  the  couniy^r  upon 
the  border  (for  from  the  junction  of  the  Mease  it  is  a  border 
stream  separating  Derbyshire  from  Staffordshire)  may  be 
estimated  at  about  50  miles. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Trent  are  the  Lyme  trova. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  the  Sow,  the  Blyth,  the  Tame,  the 
Mease,  and  the  Dove.  The  Lyme  joins  the  Trent  on  the 
right  bank,  not  far  from  its  source.  The  Mease  has  only  a 
part  of  its  course  on  the  border  of  the  county. 

The  Sow  rises  about  5  or  6  miles  north-west  of  Ec- 
ctesball,  near  the  western  border  of  the  county,  and  flows 
to  that  town,  near  which  it  receives  one  or  two  tributary 
brooks;  it  then  continues  its  course  3  or  4  miles  to  the 
junction  of  the  Meese  brook,  which  rises  near  the  Sow, 
and  has  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  it,  but  of  rather  greater 
length,  and  joins  it  on  its  left  or  north-east  bank.  From 
the  junction  of  the  Meese,  theSow  flows,  still  south-east,  6 
miles  through  the  town  uf  biatrord  to  the  junction  of  the 
Penk,  receiving  by  the  way  the  (^lanford  brook  on  the  right 
bank.  The  Penk,  tdie  most  considerable  atfluent  of  the 
Sow,  rises  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Wolverhauiplon,  and 
flows  80  miles  northward  through  Penkridge  into  the  Sow, 
which  it  joins  on  the  right  bank.  From  the  junction  of  tho 
Penk,  the  Sow  flows  eastward  4  miles  into  the  Trent, 
which  it  joins  on  the  right  bank.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
19  or  20  milea:  it  is  not  navigable. 

The  Blyth  rises  about  four  miles  east  of  Hanley  in  the 
Potieriea,  and  flows  south-south  east  23 or  24  miles  into  the" 
Trent,    which  it  joins  on    the    left  bank,   i  miles  below 
Rugely. 

The  Tame  rises  in  Essington-Wood,  4  miles  north-west  of 
WaUull,  and  flows  IS  miles  south-east,  passing  between 
Walsall  and  Wednesbury  to  Aston,  a  suburb  nf  Birming- 
ham, where  it  receives  on  the  right  bank  the  brook  Rea, 
which  flows  through  Birmingham  itself  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rea  the  Tame  flows  eastward  8  miles,  to  the 
junction  of  liie  united  streams  of  the  Cole  from  Colethill, 
16  miles  long,  and  the  Blyth  (about  the  same  length)  from 
Solihull,  whirh  join  the  Tame  on  the  ri};ht  bank.  The  Tame 
then  turns  northward  and  flows  about  19  miles,  byTam  worth, 
where  it  receives  the  Anker  on  the  right  bank,  into  the  Trent, 
which  it  joins  on  the  rit;bt  bank;  its  whole  course  isabout42 
milttS'  partly  in  Warwickshire,  but  chiefly  in  ^laffuiiUhire*^ 
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The  Dore  rites  new  the  northern  extremity  of  the  eonnty, 
and  flows  louth-touth-east  by  or  near  Loognor,  Ashboum 
(Derbyshire),  and  Uttoxeter,  into  the  Trent  below  Burton, 
dividing  through  nearly  its  whole  course  the  counties  of 
Derby  and  Stafford:  its  length  is  nearly  45  miles.  It  is  not 
navigable.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  is  through  the 
beautiful  scenery  of  Dovedale  on  the  border  of  the  Peak. 
It  receives  some  tributaries,  of  which  the  Manifold  and  the 
Churnet  belong  to  Staffordshire.  The  Manifold,  about  9 
miles  from  its  source,  sinks  into  the  ground,  and  after  a  sub- 
terraneous  course  of  4  miles  rises  again  near  liam,  a 
mile  or  two  before  its  junction  with  the  Stove ;  its  tributary, 
the  Hamps,  sinks  in  like  manner,  and  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams  takes  place  underground.  The  length  of  the 
Churnet  is  about  25  miles ;  it  rises  on  Biddulph  Moor,  5 
miles  north-west  of  Leek,  and  soon  after  expands  into  a  sheet 
of  water  or  lake,  from  the  lower  end  of  which  it  continues 
iu  course  by  Leek,  Cheddleton.  Oakamoor,  Alveton  (or 
Alton),  and  Rooester,  a  little  way  below  which  it  joins  the 
Dove. 

The  western  border  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Severn,  which  flows  for  about  two  miles  across  the 
south-western  comer  of  the  county,  near  Over  Arley.  About 
14  miles  of  the  coune  of  the  Stour  (which  rises  near 
Hales  Owen  (Salop),  and  joins  the  Severn  at  Stourport)  are 
on  or  within  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  to  which  its 
tribuury,  the  Smestow,  which  rises  near  Wolverhampton, 
wholly  belongs.  The  Mees,  which  joins  the  Tern,  an  im- 
portant affluent  of  the  Severn,  rises  in  Staffordshire.  It 
passes  through  ^qualate  Mere  (Aqtta  lata,  i.e.  broad- 
water),  a  smidl  lake  about  a  mile  long,  and  nearly  half  a 
mile  wide,  near  Newport,  in  Salop. 

The  rivers  abound  with  Ash,  such  as  pike,  trout,  grayling, 
ehub,  perch,  &c.  Salmon  are  caught  in  the  Severn,  and 
occasionally  in  the  Trent ;  and  there  are  a  few  instances  on 
record  of  sturgeon  being  taken  in  the  latter  river. 

The  canals  of  this  countv  are  numerous.  The  most  im- 
portant is  the  Trent  and  Mersey,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  Grand  Trunk  canal.  This  canal,  commencing 
in  the  Trent  at  the  junction  of  the  Derwent  in  Derbyshire, 
enters  the  county  near  the  junction  of  the  Trent  and  Dove, 
and  ibllows  the  valley  of  the  Trent  through  the  heart  of  the 
county,  to  Stoke  in  the  Potteries,  from  whence  it  continues 
its  course  north-west  to  the  Mersey,  at  Runcorn  Gap. 
About  50  miles  of  its  course,  including  the  Harecaatle 
tunnel,  2880  yards  long,  on  the  summit-level  between 
Burslem  and  Church  Lawton  in  Cheshire,  belong  to 
Staffordshire.  It  passes  near  Burton-upon-Trent,  where 
there  is  a  cut  to  the  river  Trent,  Rugeley,  Stone,  and  Stoke, 
Hanley,  and  Burslem  in  the  Potteries. 

The  Birmingham  canal  and  the  Birmingham  and  Liver- 
pool Junction  canal  may  be  regarded  as  forming  another 
important  line,  entering  the  county  near  Birmingham,  and 
passing  through  the  iron  and  coal  district,  by  Dudley  and 
Wolverhampton,  ahd  then  running  north-west  into  Shrop- 
shire. The  length  of  this  line  may  be  estimated  at  about 
32  miles.  The  first  part  of  it,  from  Birmingham  to  the 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  canal,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wolverhampton,  is  included  in  the  Birmingham 
Canal  Navigations  (first  act  obtained  A.D.  1766),  and  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  number  of  short  cuts  or  branches 
to  the  coal-pits  or  iron-works  of  the  district ;  there  are  longer 
branches  to  Wednesbury,  almost  useless  from  a  part  of  it 
having  fallen  in,  and  to  Wolverhampton.  The  first  act  for 
the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction  canal,  which  com- 
mences in  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  canal,  was 
obtained  A.D.  1 826 ;  and  the  canal  was  in  course  of  execu- 
tion at  the  publication  (a.d.  1831)  of  Priestley's  '  Histoi'eal 
Account  of  Navigable  Rivers  and  Canals.' 

These  two  mam  lines  of  canal  navigation  may  be  coasi- 
dered  as  belonging  to  the  county  at  large :  the  following 
appertain  to  the  coal  and  iron  districts  of  South  Stafford- 
shire. 

The  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  canal  was  executed 
under  an  act  obtained  a.d.  1766.  It  commences  in  the 
Severn  at  Stourport,  and,  after  passing  by  a  tunnel  under 
the  town  of  Kidderminster,  it  enters  Staffordshire  near  the 
village  of  Whittington,  follows  the  valleys  of  the  Stour  and 
the  Smestow,  passes  near  Wolverhampton,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  is  its  summit-level,  and  then  follows  the 
^■allevB  of  the  Penk  and  the  Sow,  until  it  joins  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  canals,  near  the  junction  of  the  Sow  and  the 
Trent.    It*  length  in  this  county  is  nearly  40  miles.    It 


passes  near  the  towns  of  Pttnkridge  and  Stafford ;  and  in- 
tersects the  line  of  the  Birmingham  canal  and  the  BirmiD|- 
ham  and  Liverpool  Junction  canal,  which  both  terminate  in 
it  about  a  mile  from  each  other.  The  trade  on  this  canal  ic 
very  great:  the  iron  and  other  hardwares  of  Birminghan, 
Dudley,  Wolverhampton,  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
coals  of  the  adjacent  coal-Seld,  are  conveyed  by  it  to  the  re- 
moter parts  of  the  county  of  Stafford,  and  to  the  counties  Oi 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  others  adjacent  to  the  Severn. 

The  Stourbridge  canal  (fltst  act  obtained  aj>.  1776)  com- 
mences in  the  above  canal  at  Stewponey,  and  extends  tii 
the  town  of  Stourport.  This  canal  is  smirt.  The  Dudle)' 
canal  (Brat  act  aj>.  1776)  commences  in  the  Binningbani 
and  Worcester  canal  (which,  though  not  in  this  ooanly,  is 
connected  with  the  Birmingham  canal  noticed  above),  and 
proceeds  to  Dudley.  A  part  only  of  the  line  is  in  Stafford- 
shire. A  cut  unites  it  with  the  Stourbridge  canal,  and  con- 
seouently  with  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  canaL 

The  first  part  of  the  Coventry  canal  (first  act  a.b.  176S), 
vis.  from  its  commencement  in  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal 
at  Fradley  Heath  to  Faieley  near  Tamworth,  1 1  miles  is 
length,  belongs  to  this  county.  At  Faxeley  it  unites  with 
the  Birmingham  and  Faxeley  canal  (first  act  a.d.  1783), 
which  forms  a  part  of  *  the  Birmingham  Canal  Navigations,' 
and  of  which  only  a  small  part  is  in  Stafibrdahire. 

The  Wyrley  and  Essington  canal  (first  act  1792)  consisted 
at  first  of  a  short  line  running  south-south-east  from  Wyr- 
ley Bank  to  Birch  Hill  near  Walsnll ;  with  a  cut  westward 
to  the  Birmingham  canal  near  Wolverhampton.  Subse- 
quently (by  act  of  1794)  another  cut  was  made  eastward  to 
the  Oiveniry  canal  between  Fradley  Heath  and  Faxeley: 
and  these  two  cuts  may  now  be  r^arded  as  constituting 
the  principal  line.  There  are  one  or  two  branches,  the 
longest  is  to  the  lime- works  at  Hay  Head  near  Walsall ;  and 
the  extremities  of  the  original  main  line  are  now  virtually 
branches. 

The  Newport  branch  of  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
Junction  canal  belongs  partly  to  the  west  side  of  the 
county :  it  extends  from  the  main  line  at  Norbury  near 
Eeclesfaall,  by  the  town  of  Newport  (Salop),  to  the  Shrews- 
bury canal  near  Wellington  (Salop).  Its  length  ia  10  miles, 
of  which  about  4  miles  ate  in  this  county. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  is  the  Caldon  canal 
(acts  obtained  a.i>.  1776-18v2),  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Trent  and  Mersey  canal,  extending  from  the  main  line  at 
Hanley  in  the  Potteries  north-eastward  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leek,  to  which  town  there  is  a  cat;  and  from 
thence  south-eastward  to  Uttoxeter,  in  the  Talley  of  the 
Dove. 

The  Newcastle-under-Lyme  (or  Lyne)  canal  is  a  short 
canal  firoro  the  Trent  and  Mersey  canal  at  Stoke-upon-Trent 
to  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  The*  Oresley  eanal  (private 
property)  is  another  shoK  canal,  and'  extends  from  the 
Apedale  coal-works  to  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  The  New- 
castle-under-Lyme Junction  canal  unites  these  two.  The 
act  for  the  Gresley  canal  was  obtained  a.d.  1775,  for  the 
Newcastle  canal  aj>.  1795,  and  the  Junetion  canal  ajv, 
1798. 

There  are  several  railways  in  the  county.  Some  of  those 
of  earliest  formation  are  conneeted  with  the  canals  abov« 
described,  to  which  they  convey  coal  or  other  minerals.  The 
Grand  Junction  railway  (from  Birmingham  to  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  railway  at  Newioni  pasaes  tfarouf^h 
the  county  fh>m  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingbam,  by  or 
near  the  towns  of  Walsall,  Bilston,  Wolvofaampion,  Penk- 
ridge,  and  Stafford,  and  through  the  Potteriea  Into  Cheshire.  * 
Atwut  50  miles  of  its  length  are  in  Staffordshire.  This 
railway  was  constructed  and  is  managed  under  acts  obtained 
A.0. 18S9  te  1840,  and  was  opened  throughout  in  July,  1B37. 

The  Birmingham  and  Derby  Junction  railway  crosses  the 
east  side  of  the  county  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tan»- 
worth  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Burton.  The  acts  for  ibis 
were  obtained  a.d.1836  to  1840,  and  the  line  was  in  great  pan 
opened  a.d.  1839.  It  is  carried  bv  a  viaduct  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long  oyer  the  rivers  Tame  and  Trait  near  their 
junction. 

The  Birmingham  and  Manchester  railway  (acts  obtained  i 
1837  and  1839;  commences  at  Manchester,  and  was  to  have  ' 
passed  by  a  new  line  through  the  Potteries,  but  this  part 
has  been  abandoned ;   and  it  is  to  unite  with  the  Gran^ 
Junction  line  at  Crew  in  Cheshire,  so  that  as  a  distinct  hnr 
it  has  no  connection  with  Staffordshire. 

The  principal  coach-road  in  the  coiintv  i&the  jpartiamen- 
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tary  road  trova  London  to  Holyhead,  vhich  enters 'StafTord- 
■hire  at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  and  runs  through  Wednet- 
bury,  BUstOD,  and  Wolverhampton,  a  few  miles  beyond 
which  it  enters  Shropshire.  The  Chester  and  Holyhead 
road  enters  the  county  at  Tamworth,  and  runs  by  Lichfield, 
Rugely,  Wolseley  Bndge,  Staflbrd,  Eceleshall,  and  Knigh- 
ton, into  Shropshire.  The  London  and  Liverpool  road, 
branching  from  this  at  Wolseley  Bridge,  runs  through  Stone 
and  Newcastle-under-Lyme  into  Cheshire.  The  road  from 
London  by  Derby  to  Manchester  crosses  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  through  Leek.  The  road  from  Birmingham 
to  Derby,  part  of  the  line  which  connects  the  south-western 
with  the  northern  counties,  passes  through  Lichfield  and 
Burton-upon-Trent.  All  these,  before  the  formation  of  rail- 
ways, were  mail-coach  roads.  Other  roads  are  too  numerous 
for  notice. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  perhaps  not  one  of  the  midland 
counties  better  provided  with  the  means  of  communication 
than  Staffordshire;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as,  witb 
the  exception  of  the  Treat,  and  that  only  for  a  very  few 
miles,  it  has  not  a  single  navigable  river.  All  the  means  of 
communication,  with  this  tritting  exception,  are  works  of 
art,  and  have  been  for  the  most  part  called  forth  by  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  county  and  its  two  great  branches  of 
manufiicturing  industry,  the  iron-manufacture  of  the  south 
and  the  potteries  of  the  north. 

Agriculture. — ^The  air  of  this  county  is  sharp  in  com- 
parison witb  those  which  are  situated  to  the  south  of  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  county  is  more  subject  to  continued 
rains,  which  make  the  crops  later  and  the  harvest  more  pre- 
carious. The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  during  the  year  is  equal  to  twenty  or 
twenty-one  inches  on  an  average,  but  in  Staffordshire  the 
average  is  about  thirty-sis  inches.  From  this  it  is  apparent 
that  the  heavy  soils,  and  those  which  are  situated  on  imper- 
vious subsoild,  require  very  complete  draining  before  they 
can  be  made  productive,  whatever  may  be  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  surface.  The  western  parts  of  England  are  in 
general  more  rainy  than  the  eastern ;  and  in  this  respect 
Staffordshire  must  be  reckoned  with  the  former.  One 
cause  of  this  are  the  high  lands  which  traverse  the  country, 
and  arrest  the  vapours  which  blow  from  the  Atlantic.  The 
middle  and  southern  portions  of  the  county  are  comna- 
ralively  flat,  and  have  only  gently  undulating  hills.  Tills 
portion  also  contains  the  most  fertile  lands,  and  is  in  the 
best  state  of  cultivation. 

The  county  is  estimated  to  include  a  surfitce  of  780,800 
acres,  of  which  in  round  numbers  about  1 50,000  are  in  roads, 
wastes,  and  woods.  The  remainder,  or  about  630,800,  are 
productive  as  arable  land  or  pasture,  in  which  last  must  be 
included  all  the  parks  around  the  habitations  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  fortune,  of  whom  there  are  a  considerable 
number  in  the  county.  The  proportion  of  the  arable  land  to 
the  pasture  is  nearly  as  five  to  one.  Ofthe  first,  two-flfthsoon- 
sist  of  clays  and  heavy  loams;  two-fiflhs  of  gravelly  and 
sandy  loams,  and  one-fifth  of  light  gravel  and  sand,  chiefly 
good  turuip  land,  but  not  so  productive  of  wheat.  An  excel- 
lent vein  of  marl  lies  near  Stafford  Castle  and  Eceleshall.  The 
Trent  traverses  a  great  portion  of  the  county,  and  receives 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Dove,  which  is  noted  for  its 
fertile  banks ;  it  also  receives  the  waters  of  numerous  other 
streams  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  Severn 
touches  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  receives  the 
waters  ofthe  Stour  and  Smestall.  There  are  rich  meadows 
on  the  banks  of  all  these  streams. 

There  are  estates  in  Staffordshire  of  all  sises,  from  that 
of  the  rich  man  with  a  rental  of  10,000/.  per  annum  and 
more,  to  the  small  yeoman  who  lives  by  the  cultivation  of  a 
spot  of  ground  which  has  been  the  property  of  his  fore- 
fathers for  many  generations.  The  hired  farms  are  likewise 
of  all  sites.  Leases  of  forms  for  fourteen  and  twen^- 
one  years  are  common. 

In  the  Agricultural  Report  of  the  oounty,  published  in 
1 796,  it  is  stated  that  the  large  farmers  use  broad-wheeled 
waggons,  in  which  six  horses,  harnessed  two  and  two,  draw 
a  load  of  three  or  four  tons.  The  improved  roads  now-a- 
days  enable  the  farmer  to  draw  by  means  of  single-horse 
carts  upwards  of  six  tons,  or  double  the  old  load,  with  the 
same  number  of  horses. 

The  ploughs  commonly  used  in  Staffordshire  are  those 
which  have  two  unequal  wheels  attached  to  the  beam,  end 
which  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  Rutland  ploughs. 


They  can  be  so  adjusted  that  they  require  no  ploughman  to 
hold  them,  excepting  when  tbey  are  to  be  turned  into  a  fresh 
furrow.  Double  ploughs,  making  two  furrows  at  once,  are 
likewise  used  where  the  soil  is  very  light  and  loose.  Other 
modern  implements,  such  as  scarifiers,  drills,  and  horse- 
hoes,  are  introduced  on  the  larger  farms,  especially  those  in 
the  hands  of  proprietors  and  cuUivaisd  by  experienced 
bailifb. 

The  mode  of  cropping  the  land,  which  till  of  late  partook 
of  the  old  system  of  getting  as  many  crops  of  corn  as  it  was 
thought  the  land  would  yield,  and  then  recruiting  its  ex 
hausted  powers  by  fallows  or  pasturing  for  several  years,  has 
now  in  a  great  measure  been  changed  for  the  more  rational 
plan  of  giving  strength  first,  and  keeping  it  up  by  judicious 
management,  so  as  to  have  always  abundant  crops  and  a  clean 
surface.  Where  turnips  and  green  crops  can  be  raised, 
which  is  now  the  case  with  almost  every  soil  which  is  well 
drained,  tbey  form  the  basis  of  the  system.  The  use  of 
lime  and  marl,  which  becomes  every  year  more  common  in 
this  county,  improves  the  texture ;  and  crushed  bone  and 
other  substances,  which  are  of  easy  carriage  and  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  vegetation,  produce  good  crops  of  tur- 
nips, and  greatly  economize  the  manure  from  the  ftrm- 
yards. 

The  natural  meadows  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are 
rich  and  productive,  being  continually  renovated  by  the  de- 
positions of  fine  mudin  Ooods;  but  they  have  also  the  in- 
convenience of  being  sometimes  flooded  at  a  time  when  the 
grass  is  fit  for  the  scythe  or  already  cut,  in  which  cases  much 
loss  is  sustained.  The  Dove,  which  brings  down  from  the 
hills  many  particles  of  calcareous  matter,  which  it  deposits 
where  the  banks  are  low  and  Hat,  is  noted,  as  we  observed 
before,  for  its  rich  meadows,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  say- 
ing, '  rich  as  Dove;'  and, '  In  April  Dove's  flood  is  worth  a 
king's  good.'  The  finest  natural  grasses  are  found  on  its 
banks.  When  the  waters  of  the  IX)ve  are  diluted  by  other 
streams,  the  fertilizing  effect  of  its  floods  diminishes. 

There  is  notmucb  land  in  this  county  devoted  to  thegras- 
ing  of  cattle,  or  to  extensive  dairies,  but  many  fine  beasts 
are  fattod  in  stalls  on  turnips,  hay,  and  oil- cake,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  the  manure.  Ilie  breed  most  esteemed  is  that 
of  the  short-horns,  and  few  others  ore  to  be  met  with  on  the 
principal  fhrms.  In  an  ox  the  propensity  to  fittten  is  the 
great  desideratum,  in  a  cow  the  richness  and  abundance  of 
milk,  and  likewise  the  continuance  of  it  in  the  cow  till 
within  a  short  time  of  calving.  To  unite  these  qualities  in 
one  animal,  or  in  any  breed,  has  been  generally  found  a 
hopeless  task ;  and  the  prudent  dairyman  seeks  in  his  cows 
the  points  which  denote  good  milkers,  and  not  those  that 
indicate  a  tendency  to  fatten.  It  is  generally  allowed  that 
when  the  object  is  to  rear  an  ox  to  fatten,  the  breed  should 
differ  from  that  which  produces  the  best  milch  cow ;  no  cow 
having  vet  been  found  to  excel  in  both  qualities  of  fatten- 
ing readily  and  giving  much  rich  milk.  Experience  teaches 
the  dairyman  what  cows  are  most  profitable  on  his  pastures, 
and  bis  principal  care  is  to  rear  heifers  from  his  best  cows 
by  a  bull  noted  for  producing  good  milkers.  There  are 
some  excellent  rows  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  class  with 
any  particular  breed;  some  have  the  horns  long,  some 
short,  and  some  are  without  horns;  but  they  all  have  deep 
chests,  wide  hips  and  flanks,  large  udders,  and  prominent 
milk-veins ;  a  fine  tail  with  a  good  brush  of  hair  as  the  end, 
is  a  point  usually  looked  for  in  a  good  cow. 

The  original  Staffordshire  sheep  has  been  either  super- 
seded by  more  useful  breeds,  or  has  been  changed  and  im- 
proved by  crossing.  Every  breed  is  to  be  met  with  which  it 
in  any  repute;  and  good  farmers  will  vie  with  southern 
competitors  in  their  Leicesters  and  South-downs.  The  num- 
ber of  sheep  kept  on  the  land  under  the  present  system  is 
vastly  greater  than  it  was  under  the  old,  and  while  more 
corn  is  raised,  more  beef  and  mutton  are  also  produced  for 
the  market. 

The  farm-horses  in  Staffordshire  are  active  and  strong, 
and  in  general  well  kept  The  labourers  are  industrious, 
and  where  their  employers  take  some  pains  to  encourage 
good  conduct,  they  are  sober  and  honest.  Whenever  the 
farmer  seems  indifferent  to  the  moral  conduct  of  those  who 
work  for  him,  he  can  only  expect  to  suffer  in  his  interest 
from  bit  own  want  of  attention  to  this  duty. 

The  Staffordshire  hog  of  the  old  breed  is  coarser  than  the 
Berkshire  or  Essex,  but  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  in- 
troduce better  pigs,  and  with  considerable  success.    The 
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CbineM  and  Naapolltan  bread*  bava,  at  alaevbara,  been  of 
great  um  in  producing  an  animal  that  will  &t  readilft  with 
small  bone  and  compact  form. 

The  principal  fiiirt  in  Staffordshire  are— 

AbboU  Bromley,  Mar  6,  Mav  22,  Sept.  4;  Barton,  May 
3,  Nov.  28;  Betley,  April  30,  "July  31.  Oct.  29;  Biltlon, 
Whit-Mon.,  Mon.  bef.  Mich.;  firewood.  May  9,  Sept.  19; 
Burslem.  Sat.  bef.  Shrove  Tues  ,  Easter  or  Whit  Siin^  Sal. 
on  or  afier  June  24,  Sat  bef.  Ember  week,  Dec.  26;  Bur- 
ton-upon-Trent.  Feb.  2,  Apr.  5,  H.  Thurs.  Oct.  29,  first 
Tues.  in  Sept.  (cheeae);  Cannock,  MayS.  Aug.  24.  Oct.  18; 
Cellar-bead  (near  Leeke),  May  6,  Nov.  7  ;  Cbeadle,  Jan.  7. 
Mar.  2S.  H  Thurs.,  July  4.  Aug.  21,  Oct.  18;  Eoclohall, 
Tb.  bef. Mid  Lent.  H.  Thurs.,  Aug.  16,  firatPrid.in  Nov.: 
Faieley,  2nd  Mon.  in  Jan.,  Feb.,  Apr.,  Sept.  Dec,  third 
Mon.  in  July,  Aug.,  Nor.,  last  Mon.  iu  Mayand  June,  Mar. 
21.  first  Moil,  afier  Old  Mich. ;  GnossaLl,  May  7,  Sept.  23 ; 
Hanley,  Feb.  9,  Mar.  30,  May  18;  catile-roarket  second 
Tuesday  in  every  month;  Ray  ward  Heath,  November 
18;  Holy  Cross,  Apr.  10,  Sept.  11 ;  Ipstones,  Mar.  2S,  Nov 
9 ;  Kinfare,  sec.  Tues.  in  May  and  Dec. ;  Lane-end  and 
Longton,  Feb.  14,  May  29.  July  22.  Nov.  I ;  Leek.  W,  bef. 
Fftbi  13,  W.  in  Easier-week,  May  18,  W.  in  Whils.-week, 
July  3,  28,  W.  after  Oct.  10,  Nov.  13,  W.  aft  Christmas- 
day,  sec.  Mon.  in  Mar.  and  Sent,  third  Mon.  in  Nov. ;  Lich- 
field. Ash  Wed~  May  12,  Frid.  in  the  week  aft  St  Sim. 
and  St.  Jude ;  Frid.  after  Twelfth-Day  ;  Longnor.  Feb.  1 2, 
Apr.  2,  May  4,  17,21,  Aug.  S.  Oct  8,  Nov.  1 2 ;  Newcastle, 
Feb.  U,  Apr.  1,  May  20,  July  8,  Sept  16,  Nov.  4;  New- 
castle-under-Line,  Jan.  13,  Feb.  10,  Mar.  2,  Mar.  30.  Apr, 
20,  May  IS,  June  8,  July  13,  Aug.  10,  Sept  14,  Oct.  12, 
Nov.  2,'  Dec  7 ;  Pattingham,  Apr.  30 ;  Penkridge,  Apr.  30, 
Sept.  3,  Oct  10;  Rugeley,  third  Thurs.  in  Apr.,  Oct  21, 
sec  Tues.  t.i  Dec,  June  2,  and  3,  4,  5,  6  (horse-fair) ;  San- 
don,  April  4,  Nov.  14;  Shenstone,  last  Mun.  in  Feb. ;  Staf- 
ford, Tues.  bef  Shrove  Tues.,  May  14,  Sat.  bef.  St  Peter's 
day.  June  29,  July  10,  Sept  1%  17,  18,  Dec  4;  Stone, 
Tues.  aft.  Mid  Lent,  Shrove  Tues..  Whit-Tuss.,  Aug.  3, 26 , 
Tamwortb,  last  Mon.  in  Jan.,  first  Mon.  in  Mar.,  Apr.  S, 
May  4,  July  26,  first  Mon.  in  Lent  Oct  24,  Deo.  IS  ;  Tut- 
bury.  Feb.  14,  Aug.  15,  Dec.  1;  Uttoxeter,  St  Magdelene's 
day,  May  6,  July  31,  Sept.  1,  19,  Nov.  U,  27;  Walsall, 
Feb.  24,  Tues.  bef.  Mich. ;  Wednesbury,  May  6,  Aug.  3 ; 
Woolverhiimpton,  July  10;  Yoxhall,  Feb.  12,  Oct  18. 

Division»,  Toum$,  •Jr.— Staffordshire  is  divided  into  five 
nundreds,  as  follows : — 

HoDdnd. 


OfTelow  or 

Offlow 
Pyrehill  or 

Pirehill 

Seisdon 
Totraonslow 


736,290      410,512 

'  We  have  included  tho  oity  of  Liehfield  in  the  northern 
division  of  Offlow  hundred,  the  borough  of  Stafford  in  the 
oouthem  division  of  Pyrehill,  and  the  borough  of  New- 
castle-under-Lyme  in  the  northern  division  of  the  same 
hundred.  The  density  of  the  population  in  the  Potteries 
(Pyrehill  hundred,  northern  division),  and  still  more  in  the 
ir<>n  and  coal  districtsof  the  south  (OlBow  hundred,  southern 
division;  and  Seisdon  hundred,  northern  division),  is  ob- 
vious at  a  glance.  The  population  in  these  three  divisions 
ia  very  nearly  700  to  a  square  mile ;  in  the  iron  district, 
taiken  alone,  it  exceeds  that;  while  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts it  is  only  about  185  to  a  square  mile. 

Staffordnbire  contains  the  county  town  and  borough  of 
Stafford;  (he  city  of  LichReld;  the  old  boroughs  of  New- 
eastle-under-Lyme,  and  Tamwortb ;  and  the  new  parliamen- 
tary boroughs  of  Stoke,  Walsall,  and  Wolverhampton  ;  and 
the  market-towns  of  Bilston,  Burslem  (Included  in  the 
borough  of  Stoke),  Burton-upon-Trent,  Cbeadle,  Eccles- 
halt,  Hanley,  and  Lane  End,  included  in  the  new  bo- 
rough of  Stoke,  Leek,  Longnor,  Rugely,  Stone,  Tun- 
stall  (included  in  the  borough  of  Stoke),  Uttoxeter,  and 
Wednesbury.     Some  of   these   i^re  describs^  elsevb^ry, 


Dhrldoa. 

FHlUim. 

Am. 

Population. 

AcrM. 

1831. 

Eastern 

Central 

65,400 

17,096 

Western 

W. 

40,100 

9,822 

Northern 

E. 

78,260 

27,399 

Southern 

S.E. 

95,640 

92,121 

Northern 

N.W. 

1 16,520 

93,251 

Southern 

Central 

89,380 

27,012 

Northern 

8. 

42,050 

86.530 

Southern 

S.W. 

39,330 

10,761 

Northern 

N. 

93,920 

82,853 

Southern 

N.E. 

75,890 

23,667 

[Biuton;  BtntsLKM;  BtntTow;  Licnmis;  Nkwcastls 
undkk-Lyiu;  Stokx;  Tamwortb;  Waliall;  Woi.txk 

HAMPTON.] 

The  town  of  Dudley,  which  was  made  a  parliamentary 
borough  by  the  Reform  Act,  is  in  an  insulated  part  of  Wor- 
cestershire, in  the  midst  of  the  Staffordshire  iron-distriet, 
to  which  virtually  it  belongs.     [Dudlby.^ 

Abbots  Bromley,  Beilev,  firewood.  Cannock,  Penkridge; 
and  Tuibury,  were  formerly  market-towns. 

Staffiird  is  in  the  hundred  of  Pyrehill  (soutliem  diviaion), 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  S»w.  We  are  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  historical  notice  of  this  place  before  the  year 
913,  when  Eihellleda, '  lady  of  Mercia.'  built  a  fort  here  to 
keep  the  Danes  of  the  neighbourhood  in  check.  {Siu:<m 
ChronieU.)  The  early  history  of  the  town  is  obscure.  In 
*  Domesday  it  is  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Statford 
and  Siadford,  and  is  called  a  borough.  There  naa  a 
castle  near  it  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  civil  war  o( 
Charles  I.  the  Royalists,  afier  the  capture  of  Lichfield  Close 
by  the  Parliamentarians,  retired  to  Stafford ;  and  an  inde- 
cisive battle  was  fought  at  Hopton  Heath,  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  town.  March  19,  1643,  iu  which  the  earl  of 
Northampton,  the  Royalist  commander,  was  killed.  The 
town,  which  was  walled,  was  subitequentiy  taken  by  the 
Parliamentarians  under  Sir  Wm.  firereton  :  the  castle  was 
also  taken,  hut  at  a  later  period.  The  walls  have  been 
so  entirely  demolished,  that  no  trace  of  them  remains.  The 
castle,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  south-west  of  the  town,  in 
Castle  Church  parish,  has  been  rebuilt  {uite  of  late  years, 
or  is  now  rebuilding.  The  principal  line  of  building  ia  the 
town  is  formed  of  two  streets,  called  Gate  Street  and  Gaol- 
gate  Street,  in  which  are  two  openings.  Market  Square  and 
Gaol  Square,  The  line  is  prolonged  northward  through 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  suburb,  by  Near  and  Far 
Foregate  Streets ;  and  southward  by  the  suburb  of  Fore- 
bridge,  separated  from  the  town  by  the  Sow.  The  town  is 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  streets  are  paved  and 
lighted  under  the  provision  of  a  local  act,  except  some,  which 
are  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  act,  and  are  kept  in 
repair  by  the  corporation.  The  houses  are  in  general  well 
built,  mostly  of  brick,  roofed  with  slate.  Over  the  Sow  ii 
a  neat  bridge.  There  is  another  bridge,  called  Broad  Eye 
Bridge,  west  of  the  town.  The  county-hall  is  a  spacious 
building  of  stone,  occupying  one  side  of  the  Market  Square. 
The  county  gaol  and  house  of  correction  and  the  county  in- 
firmary are  on  the  north  side  of  the  town ;  and  the  county 
lunatic  asylum  is  on  the  north-west  side:  the  last  is  a 
spacious  building,  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  esta- 
blishment, which  is  admirably  conducted.  There  are  two 
churches.  St.  Mary's,  formerly  collegiate,  is  a  large  and 
fine  cross-ehurch,  with  an  octagon  tower  at  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transept:  it  consists  of  a  nave  and  two 
ai-ilea,  a  chancel  with  side  aisles,  and  a  transept,  which  is 
100  feet  long  and  25  feet  broad.  Most  of  the  piers  and 
arches  of  the  church  are  of  early  English,  date,  or  belong  to 
an  early  period  of  the  decorated  English  style:  there  are 
some  good  windows  of  the  decorated  period,  but  the  east 
window  and  some  others  are  of  perpendicular  character. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  of  late  date.  The  church 
of  St.  Chad  is  smaller,  and  has  a  chancel  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture, with  an  east  window  of  modern  date,  a  modem 
nave,  and  a  tower,  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  of  perpen- 
dicular character.  Owing  to  the  friable  nature  of  the  stoae, 
the  ornamental  work  of  this  tower  is  going  to  decay.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  suburb  of  Forebndge. 
and  there  are  meetinq-houces  for  Methodista  of  different 
connections,  Independents,  aud  Quakers, 

The  borough  comprehends  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  and  St 
Chad  (which  are  united  for  Secular  piirposes),  and  has  an 
area  of  2510  acres:  the  population,  iq  1831,  was  6956.  The 
suburb  of  Forebridge  is  in  the  parish  of  Gastlechurch.  in 
the  eastern  division  of  the  bunared  of  Cuttlestone,  which 
parish  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  1374;  but  what  portion 
is  to  be  assigned  to  Forebridge  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. The  principal  manufaciure  of  the  town  ia  that  of 
shoes,  which,  in  1831,  employed  800  men:  the  shoes  are 
chieHy  for  the  London  market  or  for  exportation.  A  con 
siderablequaiitity  of  leather  is  tanned  in  or  round  the  town. 
The  market  is  on  Saturday;  and  there  are  five  yearly  fairs 
chieUy  for  horses  and  cattle.  The  Staffordshire  and  Wor- 
cestershire Canal  and  the  Grand  Jupqtion  K^way  pit; 
near  the  town. 
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The  aisizes  and  quarler-wssiont  for  the  county  are  held 
in  tho  town ;  also  the  court  of  eleciion  for  the  members  fur 
the  northern  division  of  the  county,  for  which  it  is  also  a 
poUinif-station. 

Stafford  has  sent  members  to  parliament  since  23  Ed- 
ward I.  By  the  Boundary  Act  the  suburb  of  Forebridge 
was  added  to  the  previously  existing  borough  for  parlia- 
nantary  purposes.  The  number  of  voters  in  183S-6  was 
1271,  viz.  421  ten-pound  houbeholders,  and  830  freeman  : 
in  1839-40  it  was  1266,  vis.  390  ten-pound  householders, 
and  873  freemen.  The  corporation  was  dissolved  by  the 
result  of  somo  legal  proceedings,  a  d.  1826 ;  but  a  new  char- 
ter was  speedily  obtained,  wbieb  is  now  (except  where 
altered  by  the  Municipal  Refotv  Act)  the  governing  charter. 
By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  extended  parliamentary 
boundary  was  ac'opted  for  municipal  purposes,  and  the  bo- 
rough was  divided  into  two  wards :  it  has  six  aldermen  and 
•ighteen  councillors,  and  a  commission  of  the  peace.  The 
borough  quarter-sessions  and  court  of  record  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  and  there  is  no  borough  gaol:  offenders  are 
aent  to  the  county  for  trial.  Petty-sessions  are  however 
held. 

The  living  of  St.  Mary's  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  221/.,  with  a  glebe-house :  that  of  St.  Chad  is  a 
perpetual  curacy,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  83/. 

There  were  in  tba  borough,  exclusive  of  the  suburb  of 
Forebridge,  in  1833,  five  daobe-schools,  with  about  80  chil- 
dren of  both  saxes ;  a  wuU-endowed  free  grammar-school, 
with  16  boys ;  a  national  school,  with  100  bovs  and  90  girls, 
and  six  other  day-schools,  with  133  boys  and  38  girls ;  four 
boarding  and  day-schools,  with  106  boys  and  39  girls;  and 
three  Sunday-schools,  with  711  children. 

Cheadleis  in  the  hundred  of  Totmonslow  (southern  divi- 
sion), 14  miles  north-north-east  of  Stafford.  It  is  called  Cedla 
in  'Domesday.'  The  town  is  just  within  the  moorland 
district  of  North  Staffordshire,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  hills,  whose  former  barrenness  has  been  covered  by 
recent  plantations  of  timber-trees.  Several  roads  converge 
at  the  town,  which  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  consists  of 
indifferently  built  houses,  it  is  supplied  with  water  ftom 
the  Tean  brook,  which  flows  near  it,  and  ultimately  joins 
the  Churnet  Close  to  the  town,  on  the  west  and  north-west, 
are  hills  which  command  a  tolerably  extensive  prospect ; 
and  one  of  which,  Monkhouse,  affords  a  favourite  walk. 
The  church  has  suffered  much  from  mutilation  and  altera- 
tion :  the  east  end  has  been  a  good  specimen  of  decorated 
BngUsh  architecture ;  but  the  arch  of  the  fine  east  window 
has  been  altered,  and  the  traoery  mutilated :  there  are  some 
good  windows  of  decorated  character.  There  are  places  of 
worship  for  Roman  Catholics,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Me- 
thodists of  the  New  connection,  and  Independents.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  5730  acres :  the  population  in  1831  was 
4119,  of  which  one- fourth  or  one- fifth  was  agrieulturaL 
Brass  wire  and  tape  are  manufaetured,  and  nearly  100  men 
were  in  1831  employed  in  coal-mines  in  the  parish.  The 
market  is  on  Friday,  and  there  are  four  yearly  fairs.  The 
Caldon  canal  passes  along  the  vallev  of  the  Churnet  two 
or  three  miles  east  of  the  town,  ana  a  railroad  has  been 
made  from  the  collieries  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  to  the  canal.  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Stailbrd,  in  the  diocese  o^  Lichfield  and 
Coventr}-,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  436/.,  with  a  glebe- 
house  :  the  rector  presents  to  ihe  perpetual  cl  lacy  of  Oak- 
amoor  chapel,  which  is  a  dependency  of  Cheadle.  There 
were  in  the  parish  in  1833,  one  infant-school,  partly  sup- 
ported by  Bubseription,  with  44  boys  and  56  girls ;  a  day- 
school,  with  a  small  endowment,  with  40  boys  and  20  girls ; 
eleven  other  day-schools,  with  189  boys  and  171  girls ;  and 
five  Sunday-schools,  with  331  boys  and  363  girbi,  besides 
53  adults. 

Bccleshall  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Pyrehill  hundred, 
7  miles  north-west  of  Stafford.  The  manor  belonged  an- 
tiently  to  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  is  called  Eclesbelle  in 
'  Domesday,'  where  the  owner  is  termed  Episcopus  de  Ces- 
tre.  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  see  having  been  just  before 
removed  from  Lichfield  to  Chester,  where  however  it  i«- 
mained  only  a  short  tim&  The  bishops  had  a  mansion 
here,  which  in  the  reign  of  John  was  by  the  king's  licence 
made  an  embattled  castle.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the  Roy- 
alists in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I„  and  stood  a  siege  be- 
fore it  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians :  it  was  subse- 
quently lepaiied,  and  is  still  the  bishop's  residence.    The 


town  is  on  a  gently  rising  ground,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Sow,  and  consists  of  well  and  regularly  built  houses. 
The  church  is  a  large  antient  building.  There  is  an  Inde- 
pendent meeting-house.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  80,930 
acres,  divided  into  twenty  townships,  and  one  chapelry 
(Chorlton) :  the  population  in  1831  was  4471 :  the  town  divi- 
sion contains  1830  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  128.'>. 
The  market  is  on  Friday ;  and  there  are  four  yearly  lairs  for 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  170/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  iheardi- 
deaoonry  of  Stafford  and  diocese  of  Lichfield.  There  were 
in  1633,  in  the  whole  parish,  eight  day  or  boarding  and  day 
schools,  with  from  207  to  227  children  of  both  sexes;  be- 
sides a  day  and  Sunday  national  school,  with  221  children 
daily,  and  297  on  Sunday,  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with 
72  children. 
Hanley  and  Lane-End  are  noticed  elsewhere.  [Stokb.] 
Leek  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Totmonslow  hun- 
dred, 23  miles  north-north-east  from  Stafford.  The  town 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminenca  the  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  which  stands  on 
an  eminence,  iaan  old  building,  and  baa  a  tower  with  eight 
pinnacles.  It  contains,  amid  many  alterations  and  additions, 
<M>aie  antient  work  worthy  of  notice.  There  are  piaoes  of 
worship  for  Quakers,  Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Me- 
thodists. The  area  of  the  parish,  which  extends  into  the 
southern  division  of  the  hundred,  is  34,370  acres;  the 
population,  in  1831,  was  10,780 ;  the  township  of  Leek  and 
Lowe  (in  which  the  town  stands)  contained  6374  inha- 
bitants. Thechief  manufacture  of  the  town  is  of  rilk,  espe- 
cially ribands;  539  men  were,  in  1831,  employed  in  manu- 
faetures,  besides  women  and  children.  The  Caldon  Canal 
peswa  near  the  town,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a 
short  cut.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are 
seven  yearly  fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, of  the  clear  yeariy  value  of  218/L,  with  a  glebe-house; 
and  the  vicar  presents  to  three  of  the  four  perpetual  cura- 
cies of  the  ehapels  in  the  parish.  There  were,  iu  1833,  in  the 
township  seventeen  day  or  boarding  and  day  schools  (one 
of  them  having  a  school-house  and  a  triflings  endowment), 
with  244  boys  and  171  girls:  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with 
761  boys  and  796  girls.  There  was  antiently  a  Cistertian 
abbey,  called  Dieulacres,  a  short  distance  north  of  the 
town,  the  yearly  revenues  of  which  at  the  dissotution  were 
243/.  3r.  6^.  gross,  or  227/.  5«.  clear.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  buildings.  Lord  Chancellor  Parker,  flrst  earl 
of  Macclesfield,  was  a  native  of  Leek. 

Longnor  is  in  the  northern  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Totmonslow,  33  miles  north-north-east  of  Stafford,  through 
Leek.  The  town  is  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river 
Manifold  near  its  souroe,  and  is  very  amall.  It  has  a  neat 
chapel,  a  stone  edifice,  with  a  lofty  pinnacled  tower,  and  a 

eice  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  chapelry  of 
ngnor  is  a  subdivision  of  the  parish  of  Allstonefield,  and 
has  an  area  of  830  acres ;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  429. 
There  is  a  market  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  eight  yearly 
&irs.  The  perpetual  curacy  of  the  chapel  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  vicar  of  Allstonefield  ;  its  clear  yearly  value  is  1 02/. 
The  chapelry  contained,  in  1833,  two  dame-schools,  with  40 
children ;  one  day-school,  having  a  small  endowment,  with 
30  ebildren,  ehiefly  boys ;  and  one  Sunday-schooC  with 
about  100  children. 

Rugely  is  in  the  eastern  division  of  Cuttlestone  hundred, 
nine  miles  east-south-east  from  Stafford  on  the  road  to 
Lichfield.  The  town,  which  is  near  the  north-eastern 
border  of  Cannock  Chase,  is  irregularly  laid  out,  bnt  is  re- 
markably clean  and  of  respectable  appearance ;  some  of  the 
streets  of  later  formation  are  linod  with  houses  of  a  superior 
character.  The  church  ha*  been  rebuilt  of  late  years,  bnt 
the  tower  and  chancel  of  the  old  church  still  remain  :  the 
chancel  is  used  for  a  school  rdom.  There  is  an  Indepen- 
dent meeting-house:  and  at  Brereton,  about  a  mile  sooth- 
east  of  the  town, 'is  a  Wesleyan  chapel.  The  parish  has  an 
area  of  7120  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  3165. 
There  are  some  iron-workB  in  tiM  town,  and  at  Breieton,  in 
the  parish,  are  soma  eoal-pita  The  market  is  on  Tuesday, 
and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs,  one  a  large  horse- fair,  and 
another  a  large  horse,  cattle,  and  sheep  fiiir.  The  Grand 
Trunk  canal  passes  the  town;  and  the  Trent,  which  how- 
ever is  not  here  navigable,  flows  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  north-east  of  it.  Tnere  is  a  railroad  from  the  Brerelon 
coal-pits  to  the  canal.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  pecu- 
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liar  juriidiction  of  tLe  de&n  and  chapter  of  Liohflsld,  of  the 
olear  yearly  value  of  213<^  with  a  glebe-bouse.  There  were 
ID  the  parish,  in  1 833,  two  dame-schoola,  with  40  children  ;  a 
well-endowed  grammar-school  with  48  hoys;  another  school, 
with  a  small  endowment,  with  60  boys;  a  national  school, 
and  a  charity  school  with  24  hoys  and  125  girls ;  six  other 
day-schools,  with  30  boys,  IS  girls,  and  64  children  of  sex 
not  distinguished  ;  two  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  S2 
girls  and  17  boys;  and  two  Sunday-schools,  with  210 
children. 

Stone  is  in  the  southern  division  of  Pyrehilt  hundred, 
seven  miles  north  by  west  of  Stafford.  There  was  a  very 
anlient  monastery  at  this  place,  founded,  it  was  said,  by 
Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  cr  his  queen  Ermenilda.  in 
honour  of  his  two  sons,  whom,  'oefore  his  own  conversion,  be 
had  murdered  for  embracing  Cliristianity.  Wulfhere  is  said 
to  have  placed  secular  canons  here ;  but  these  being  dis- 
persed, some  nuns  occupied  the  place,  who  were  removed  in 
the  time  of  Henry  I.  to  make  room  for  some  regular  canons 
of  Su  Austin  from  Kenilworth  Priory,  to  which  this  house 
was  for  a  time  a  cell,  but  afterwards  became  ind  iiendent. 
The  yearly  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  129/.  2«.  l\d. 
gross,  or  119/.  14«.  11^.  clear.  The  town  is  on  a  rising 
ground  on  the  left  or  north-eastern  bank  of  the  Trent,  over> 
which,  on  the  Siafford  road,  there  is  a  bridf^ ;  the  principal 
street  is  along  the  road  from  London  to  Liverpool,  and  is 
paved.  The  church  is  a  modern  building  at  the  south-east 
end  of  the  town,  and  near  it  are  some  remains  of  the  antient 
monastery.  There  are  places  of  worship  Tor  Independents 
and  Wesleyan  MethodisU.  The  parish,  including  the 
ebapelr}'  of  Normicott,  has  an  area  of  20,030  acres ;  the 
population,  in  1831,  was  7808.  The  principal  branch  of 
industry  is  shoemaking,  and  there  are  some  breweries  and 
mills.  The  Gh-and  Trunk  canal  passes  near  the  town.  The 
market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  five  great  markets  or 
fiurs  in  the  year.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  of  the 
dear  yearly  value  of  214/.,  with  a  glebe-house:  there  are 
three  chapels  in  the  parish.  There  were,  in  1833,  twenty 
day  or  boarding  and  day  schools,  with  425  boys,  301  girls, 
and  44  children  of  sex  not  stated ;  one  of  them  was  a 
national  school,  with  1 20  boys  and  90  girls,  and  several  of 
the  others  were  assisted  by  endowment  or  contribution. 
There  were  also  three  Sunday-schools,  with  3SS  boys  and 
306  girls. 

Tunstall  is  described  elsewhere.    [Stoke-uvon-Trsni'.] 

Uttoseter  is  in  the  southern  division  of  Totmonslow  hun- 
dred, 13  miles  north-east  from  Stafford.  The  etymo- 
logy of  the  name  (which  is  popularly  shortened  in  pronun- 
ciation into  Useter)  is  uncertain ;  it  is  written  Wotochsbede 
in '  Domesday.'  Uttoxeter  stands  on  a  rising  ground  near  the 
river  Dove,  which  hare  separates  Staffordshire  from  Derby- 
^ire,  and  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The  town 
is  irregularly  laid  out ;  the  three  principal  streets  meet  in 
the  marketpplaoe ;  the  houses  are  generally  well  built.  The 
church  has  been  rebuilt  of  late  years,  but  the  lofty  tower 
and  spire  of  the  former  ediflce  remain :  there  are  places  of 
worsup  for  Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Quakers. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  8920  acres,  and  had,  in  1 83 1,  a  po- 
pulation of  4864.  There  are  a  number  of  iron-forges  round 
the  town,  and  the  neighbourhood  contains  much  fine  grasing- 
knd.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and  is  well  attended : 
then  are  several  yearly  fairs.  The  Caldon  Canal  ends  at 
Uttoxeter.  Tho  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  136^,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in 
1833,  a  day  and  Sunday  national  school,  with  80  boys 
and  56  girls  in  the  week,  and  about  50  children  in  addition 
on  Sundays;  fourteen  other  day-schools, one  of  them  having 
a  small  endowment,  with  163  boys  and  191  girls;  and  two 
Sundav-schools,  with  143  boys  and  137  girls. 

Wednesbury  (commonly  pronounced  Wndgebury)  is  in 
the  southern  division  of  Offlow  hundred,  19  miles  south- 
south-east  from  Siafford,  in  the  centre  of  the  four  great 
towns,  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  Walsall  and 
Dudley.  The  name  is  supposed  to  incorporate  that  of  the 
Saxon  god  Woden :  the  same  element  appears  in  Wednes- 
fleld  in  this  neighbourhood.  Ethelfleda,  'Lady  of  Mercia,' 
sister  of  Edward  the  Elder,  built  a  castle  here,  a.i>.  914. 
The  town  is  called  in  '  Domasdajr'  Wednesberie.  It  stands 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  uregnlarly  laid  out  The 
ehnrch  occupies  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  EthelAeda's 
castle  formerly  stood :  it  is  a  tolerably  spacious  building, 
CBOiUting  of  a  nave  with  side  aisles,  a  chancel,  a  chapel  on 


the  aonth  side  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave,  and  a  western 
tower.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  a  semi-octagon,  and 
is,  with  most  other  parts  of  the  church,  of  perpendicular 
character.  The  western  tower  is  square,  with  four  pinna 
des,  and  a  lofty  octagonal  spire :  it  has  a  peal  of  eight  bells. 
There  are  some  antient  wooden  seats,  and  a  curious  move- 
able wooden  reading-desk  in  the  church.  There  are  pUoes 
of  worship  for  Independents,  and  for  Wesleyan  and  Pri- 
mitive Methodists.  The  area  ofthe  parish  is  2190  acres:thc 
population  in  I83I  was  8437.  The  town  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  coal  and  iron  district ;  and  a  considerable  manyfactuie 
is  carried  on  of  fire-arms,  gas-pipes,  chains,  spades  and 
shovels,  locks  and  keys,  hinges,  bridle-bits,  stirrup-irons, 
buckles,  horse-shoes,  coacb-llonmongery,  screws,  flies,  edge- 
tools,  and  machinery.  On  a  rivulet  near  the  town  are  some 
corn-mills,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  numerous  coal-pits. 
There  are  several  branches  of  the  Birmineham  canal  navi- 
gations near  the  town.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fairs.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  30ll.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833, 
three  infant  or  dame  schools,  with  49  bo^s  and  37  girls; 
seven  day-schools,  with  207  boys  and  86  girb  (one  of  tnese, 
with  110  children,  was  supported  by  private  sufaecription) ; 
and  four  Sunday-schools,  with  628  boys  and  609  girls. 

Abbots  Bromley  is  in  the  southern  division  or  Pirehill 
hundred,  12{  miles  east  of  Stafford,  on  the  road  from 
Uttoxeter  to  Lichfield.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  strag- 
gling street  of  tolerably  neat  houses,  mostly  built  of  brick. 
The  chureh  has  been  much  modernized,  but  retains  some 
antient  portions  of  decoi-ated  English  or  perpendicular  cha- 
racter, and  a  Norman  doorway.  The  tower  is  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  spire.  There  is  an  antient  building  formerly 
used  as  a  market-house  ;  but  the  market  has  been  discon- 
tinued for  several  years.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  8360 
acres;  the  poimlalion  in  1831  was  1621,  more  than  half 
agricultural.  The  shoe-manufacture,  which  was  formerly 
carried  on,  has  declined,  but  there  is  some  malting  car- 
ried on.  There  are  a  free-Mhool  and  an  almsbou&e  in  the 
village. 

Betley  ik  in  the  northern  division  of  Pvrehill  hundred, 
about  23  miles  north-north-west  of  Stafford,  through  Stone 
and  Newcastle.  It  is  a  neatly  built  place,  in  a  cheerful 
situation.  The  market  has  been  given  up  for  several  year», 
and  the  population  of  the  whole  parish  (the  area  of  which 
is  1480  acres)  was,  in  1831,  only  870.  There  are  consider- 
able market-gardens  round  the  village,  from  which  New- 
castle is  supplied  with  vegetables.  Tlicre  are  two  national 
schools,  one  of  them  with  a  small  endowment. 

Brewood  is  the  eastern  division  of  Cuttlestone  hundred, 
10^  miles  south-by-west  of  Stafford.  The  parish  has  an 
area  of  ll,9S0acres;  the  population  in  1831  was  3799.  At 
that  time  278  men  were  employed  on  the  Birmingham  and 
Liverpool  canal,  which  passes  close  to  the  village  ;  and  191 
men  in  the  manufacture  of  stock-locks.  The  village  is  neatly 
built,  near  the  west  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Penk.  The 
market,  which  was  on  Friday,  has  been  discontinued ;  but 
there  is  one  yearly  fair  for  cattle.  The  church  has  a  fine 
spire,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  building  ara  in  a  good 
style.  There  are  Independent  and  Wesleyan  meeting- 
houses. There  is  a  grammar-school  with  a  good  endow- 
ment. There  was  formerly  a  Benedictine  nunnery  here, 
the  clear  yearly  revenue  of  which  at  the  dissolution  was 
1 U.  U.  6d. 

CJannock  is  in  the  eastern  division  of  Cuttlestone  hun- 
dred, about  94  miles  south-south-east  of  Stafiwd.  The 
parish  has  an  area  of  1 1,970  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831 
of  31 16 ;  about  87  men  were  employed  in  coal-mines,  and  71 
in  manufkctures  chiefly  of  edge-tools,  (^nnock  is  a  small 
place,  and  the  market  has  been  for  many  years  given  up 
It  gives  name  to  the  adjacent  extensive  waste,  Cannock 
Chase,  formerly  covered  with  oaks.  Besides  the  parisb- 
church  there  are  places  of  worship  for  the  Independents  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  There  are  several  schools  in  the 
parish :  one  a  day-school  with  a  small  endowment ;  another 
a  large  national  school,  with  a  school-house  a  little  out  of 
the  vulage  on  the  Penkridge  road. 

Penkridge  is  in  the  eastern  division  of  Cuttlettone  hun- 
dred, 6  miles  south  of  Stafford.  Some  antiquaries,  among 
whom  are  Camden,  have  identified  this  town  with  the  Pett- 
noerucium  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary ;  others  fix  the  site 
of    Pennoerucium    at  or  near  Stretton,    a    township  of 

Penkridge  narith.  near  the  line  of  Watling^treet.     The 
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I  names  of  Pennoetueium  and  FMikridge  'PPMr  to  embody 
the  same  element  Penk,  which  is  tb«  name  of  the  stream 
near  which  both  Penkridge  and  Stretton  stand.  The 
Tillage  consists  of  two  principal  streets  along  the  WoWer- 
^ampton  and  Cannock  roads,  leading  down  the  bridge  over 
ae  Penk,  before  reaching  which  they  unite  ■  the  lower  part 
of  the  village  is  subject  to  frequent  inundations.  The  church 
is  mostly  of  perpendicular  character;  bat  some  parts  are  of 
older  date,  especially  the  east  window,  wbieb  is  of  decorated 
English  character,  and  has  fine  tracery.  The  whole  parish, 
with  the  townships  of  Hatherton  and  Kinvaston  in  Wolver- 
hampton parish,  comprehends  an  area  of  18,020  acres,  and 
extends  into  the  western  division  of  the  hundred.  The 
population  in  1831  was  2991.  The  market,  which  was  on 
Tuesday,  is  now  given  up.  There  are  three  yearly  fairs : 
one  of  them  a  large  cattle-fair,  and  another  a  large  horse- 
fair.  There  is  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  and 
several  private  day-schools. 

Tutbury  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Offlow  hundred, 
about  22  miles  east  of  Stafford  through  Uttoxeter,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Dove,  wbioh  separates  Staffordshire  from 
Derbyshire.  There  is  said  to  nave  been  a  fortress  here  in 
the  Saxon  times:  at  any  rate,  one  was  occupied  by  Henry 
de  Ferieres  or  Ferrers,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  had  granted 
large  possessions  in  Staffordshire.  The  castle  is  men- 
tioned in  'Domesday;'  and  Tutbury,  there  called  Toteberie, 
is  described  as  a  borough  with  a  market  This  Henry 
founded  a  Benedictine  or  Cluniao  .monastery  (authorities 
differ  as  to  which  it  was),  the  possessions  of  which  were 
largely  augmented  by  bis  successors,  and  were  valued  at 
the  dissolution  at  244/.  \6t.  Sd  gross,  or  1991. 14«.  lOd.  clear 
yearly  value.  Robert  de  Ferrars,  earl  of  Derby,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Henry,  having  joined  the  earl  of  Leicester 
and  the  other  insurgent  barons  in  the  war  against  Henry 
III.,  lost  his  castle  of  Tutbury,  which  was  taken  by  Prince 
Edward ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  subsequent  second 
rebellion,  forfeited  to  the  king,  by  whom  it  was  bestowed 
on  his  son  Edmund  Cronchback.  It  was  subsequently  in- 
herited by  John  of  Oaunt,  who  rebuilt  a  great  part  of  it, 
and  lived  here  in  great  splendour.  It  was  afterwards  united 
with  the  duchy  ot  Lancaster  to  the  crown,  and  was  one  of 
the  places  of  oon&nemeot  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In 
the  great  civil  war  it  was  held  by  the  Royalista,  and  was 
not  taken  till  the  spring  of  1646,  soon  after  which  it  was  in 
great  part  demolished.  The  honour  of  Tutbury  compre- 
hended several  lordships,  manors,  towns,  villages,  and  ham- 
lets. 

The  village  of  Tutbury  is  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  that 
overhangs  the  valley  of  the  Dove.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
are  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  are  sufficient  to  show  its 
former  magnitude :  some  parts  are  of  perpendicular  and 
others  of  earlier  date.  The  '  church  is  the  nave  of  a  much 
larger  building ;  the  north  arches  are  walled  up,  and  the 
south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  mostly  of  later  date,  with  per- 
pendicular windows ;  the  present  east  end  is  the  arch  of  the 
centre  tower  walled  up,  ana  part  of  the  transept  pier  remains ; 
the  piers  and  arches  are  Norman,  a  simple  and  bold  example. 
The  west  door,  and  the  arch  of  a  window  over  it,  are  very 
fine:  the  door  is  much  enriched  with  beakhead,  zigzag,  and 
other  Norman  enrichments,  and  part  of  the  arch  is  worked 
in  gypsum,  the  ornaments  very  aelicately  cut,  and  retain- 
ing much  of  their  original  sharpness.  llie  font  is  a  good 
one,  of  perpendicular  character,  but  mutilated.  The  church 
ia  a  valuable  Norman  specimen.'  (Rickmaa)  There  is  a 
low  tower,  chiefly  of  Norman  character,  at  the  south-west 
angle.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and 
for  different  branches  of  the  Methodists.  The  parish  has 
an  area  of  4110  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  15S3. 
Some  cotton-spinning  is  carried  on.  The  market,  formerly 
on  Tuesday,  has  been  given  up.  There  is  an  endowed 
school.  Tutbury  was  remarkable  for  an  antient  and  bar- 
barous custom  called  '  bull-running,'  which  consisted  of 
chasing  a  bull  with  a  soaped  tail,  turned  out  antiently  by 
the  prior  of  Tutbury,  and  subsequently  by  the  grantee  of 
)  the  priory  lands.  The  custom  has  been  abolished  for  several 
years.  A  somewhat  similar  custom  has  long  existed  at 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire.  [Stahford.]  Tutbury  was, 
early  in  the  present  century,  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  im- 
(  posture:  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Ann  Moore  professed  to 
,  live  with  taking  any  nourishment.  She  was  watched,  but 
f  without  being  detected,  and  her  profession  of  entire  absti- 
;  nence  gained  credit  for  six  years.  At  length  a  stricter  watch 
was  Jiept,  and  at  the  end  of  nine  days  (April  or  May,  1813) 
P.CKo.1411. 


she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  impMition,  and  that  she 
had  occasionally  taken  food.  The  case  was  however  remark- 
able for  the  small  quantity  of  nourisbment  which  was  taken 
by  her. 

There  ate  several  villages  in  Staffordshire,  especially  in 
the  iron-district,  whose  manufkcturing  importance  entitl.-s 
them  to  special  notice. 

Sedgley  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Seisdon  hundred, 
on  the  rood  from  Wolverhampton  to  Dudley,  about  3  miles 
from  each:  the  parish  is  included  in  the  parliamentary  bo- 
rough of  Wolverhampton;  it  had  in  1831  a  population  of 

20,S77.      [WOLTBRHAMFTON.] 

West  Bromwich  is  in  the  southern  division  of  Offlow  hun- 
dred, between  Birmingham  and  Wednesbury,  but  nearer 
the  latter.  The  church  contains  some  good  antient  work. 
There  are  meeting-houses  for  Wesleyans  and  Independents. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  S380  acres,  with  a  population,  m 
1831,  of  15,327,  of  whom  1318  men  were  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  for  the  forge  or  workshop,  and  above 
1000  in  coal-pits,  or  in  other  works  connected  with  these 
great  branches  of  industry.  Sandwell  park,  one  of  the  keats 
of  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  is  near  West  Bromwich ;  it  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a  small  Benedictine  priory.  There  were, 
in  1833,  two  national  schools,  an  endowed  day-school,  a 
(Catholic  school  partly  supported  by  subscription,  and  several 
private  schools. 

Kingswinford,  or  more  correctly  King's  Swinford  (Sn'in- 
ford  Regis)  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Seisdon  hundred; 
about  3  miles  or  3}  mites  from  Stourbridge  (Worcestershire), 
on  the  road  to  Wolverhampton.  It  belon)^  to  the  crown 
at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  hence  its  designation 
of  King's  Swinford.  The  old  church  has  some  antient  por- 
tions deserving  of  notice ;  and  there  has  been  a  new  church 
budt  at  Wotdsley  in  the  parish,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  village.  There  is  an  Independent  chapel  at  Brierley 
hill.  There  are  some  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  in  the 
parish ;  and  Holbeach  House,  where  the  leaders  in  the 
Gunpowder  plot  were  taken,  is  also  in  the  parish.  The  area 
of  the  parish  is  7130  acres:  the  population  in  1831  was 
15,156;  of  whom  500  men  were  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  goods  in  great  variety ;  400  in  coal  and  iron 
mines;  and  1200  in  labour  of  other  kinds  not  agriculturaL 
There  were,  in  1833,  two  subscription  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  beside  a  number  of  private  day-schools  and  several 
Sunday-schools. 

Tipton  is  in  the  southern  division  of  Offlow  hundred, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-north-east  of  Dudley,  in  the 
heart  of  the  iron  and  coal  district.  Its  importance  is  quite 
of  modern  date,  having  advanced  with  those  branches  of  in- 
dustry to  which  its  ait'uation  is  adapted.  There  are  numerous 
coal  and  iron  works,  which  gave  employment,  in  1831,  to 
2200  men.  The  goods  manufactured  are  similar  to  those 
made  at  Wednesbury.  The  population  of  the  parish  at  that 
period  was  14,9SI :  the  area  of  the  parish  is  3020  acres. 
Several  branches  of  the  Birmingham  canal  navigations  pass 
through  the  pariah.  The  old  church  having  become  dilapi- 
dated, a  new  church,  a  neat  and  commodious  brick  build- 
ing, was  some  time  since  erected  in  its  place,  and  the  old 
one  allowed  to  become  a  ruin ;  and  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  an  additional  church  has  been  completed.  The 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the  Independents  have  each  a 
chapeL  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  six  national 
schools,  three  for  boys  and  three  for  girls,  attended  by  nearly 
900  children  in  the  week,  and  by  200  in  addition  on  Sun- 
day. These  schools  were  partly  supported  by  endowment 
and  subscription.  There  were  several  Sunday-schools,  in 
which  nearlv  2200  children  in  addition  were  taught.  Tipton 
is  also  called  Tibbingtou. 

Rowley-Regis  is  in  the  northern  division  of  Seisdon  hun- 
dren,  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Dudley.  The  church 
contains  some  good  antient  work ;  and  there  is  a  place  of 
worship  for  Baptists.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  3670  acres ; 
the  population  in  1831  was  7438,  of  whom  130  men  were 
employed  in  ooal-pits,  and  above  1000  men  in  iron-works 
and  the  connected  branches  of  industry;  the  manufiictures 
are  similar  to  those  of  Wednesbury.  There  are  two  day- 
schools  with  small  endowments,  beside  private  and  Sunday 
schools. 

Darlaston  is  in  the  southern  division  of  OiSow  hundred, 
a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  of  Wednesbury.  It  has  coal- 
pits and  iron-mines,  and  manufactures  of  hardware.  There 
are  a  parish  church,  a  brick  building  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  Ii>d#pendent  and  Wesievan  meeting-houses.    A 
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branch  of  the  Birmingham  canal  navigations  paaiaa  near 
the  village.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  770  acres.  The 
population  in  1831  was  6647,  of  whom  673  men  were  em- 
ployed in  manuractures,  chiefly  or  wholly  of  iron  and  hard- 
wares, and  3S7  men  in  coal-pits  and  quarries.  There  are 
two  national  schools,  which  are  partly  supported  by  sub- 
scription. There  is  a  township  of  Darlaston  in  the  parish 
of  Stone,  which  is  sometimes  confounded  with  this. 

Handsworth  is  in  the  southern  division  of  Offlow  hun- 
dred, about  two  miles  north-west  of  Birmingham.  The 
church  has  been  mostly  rebuilt ;  only  the  tower  and  a  small 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  antient  edifice  remain.  In  the  church 
are  monuments  to  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  the  well- 
known  manufacturers  of  Soho.  Soho  park  and  works  are 
in  this  parish.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  7720  acres.  The  po- 
pulation in  1831  was  4944,  of  whom  112  men  were  engaged 
in  manufactures.  The  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St.  Mary 
Oscott  is  in  the  parish  ;  and  there  ace  a  charity-school  and 
a  natioi»l-scbool,  besides  several  private  schools.  Harborne 
lies  in  the  same  division  of  the  same  hundred,  and  about 
the  same  distance  as  Handsworth  south-west  of  Birming- 
ham. The  church  is  a  modern  building,  but  some  of  the 
•ntient  buttresses  and  the  tower  of  the  older  structure  re- 
main :  the  tower  is  of  late  perpendicular  date.  The  parish, 
'  including  the  chapelry  of  Smelhwiek,  has  an  area  of  4000 
acres:  the  papulation,  in  1831,  was  4227,  of  whom  above 
330  men  were  employed  in  manufactures. 

Amblecoat,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Swinford  (the  greater 
part  of  which  parish  is  in  Worcestershire),  close  to  Stour- 
bridge ;  Clent,  in  a  detached  portion  of  the  county,  south  of 
Stourbridge ;  Kinfare,  west  of  the  same  town,  Wombourne, 
and  Tettenhall.  all  near  the  south-western  border  of  the 
eounty,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Seisdon,  participate  more  or 
less  in  the  iron  and  hardware  manufacture,  which  gave  em- 
ployment in  them,  in  1831,  tc  SOO  men. 

.Norton-in-the-Moors,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burslem, 
participates  in  the  coal- works  and  earthenware  manufac- 
tures of  the  Pottery  district  The  parish  has  an  area  of 
3940  acres  :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  2407,  of  whom  40 
wwa  engaged  in  manufacture,  and  probably  200  in  coal-pita. 
At  Cheekley,  or  rather  at  the  hamlet  of  Tean  in  Checkley 
parish,  two  miles  and  a  half  south-east  of  Cbeadle,  on  the 
n>ad  to  Uttoxeter,  is  a  considerable  tape-manufaoiory :  the 
population  of  the  parish,  in  1831,  was  2247,  of  whom  106 
men  wereemployed  in  manufacture,  and  42  in  stone-quarries. 
Some  cotton-spinning  is  carried  on  at  Yoxall,  near  Burton- 
on-Trent. 

DwuioHs  for  Eeelesiatlieal,  Legal,  and  Btrliamentary 
purvout. — The  county  of  Stafford  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lich- 
flelo,  and  constitutes  the  archdeaconry  of  Stafford.  It  is 
divided  into  four  rural  deaneries,  as  follows : — 
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The  number  of  benefices  is  somewhat  less  than  appears 
from  the  above  statement  (which  we  borrow  from  Cox's 
'  Clergy  List,'  1841),  owing  to  some  unions  bavinr  been 
formed.  The  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Licbfiela  is  at 
Bccleshall. 

Staffordshire  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit :  the  assises  and 
quarter-sessions  are  held  at  Stafford,  where  is  the  county 
gaol  and  house  of  correction.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
holding  325  prisoners  in  separate  cells,  and  S46  when  more 
than  one  sleeps  in  a  cell.  (Jtupectar^  o/Priton*  Third  Re- 
port.) This  prison  is°  conducted  with  care  and  judgment, 
and  neatness  and  good  order  reign  almost  throughout. 
There  are  treadwheels  for  grinding  corn,  supplying  the 
prison  with  water,  and  cleansing  the  prison  drains;  and 
beside  this  hard  labour,  sever^  trades  are  carried  on. 
(/Mi)    There  is  a  county  lunatic  asylum  at  Stafford. 

The  number  of  representativesreturned  to  parliament  by 
the  county  and  plares  within  it  was  before  the  Reform  Act 
ten: — viz.  two  knights  of  the  shire,  and  two  members  each 
fbr  the  city  of  Lichfield  and  the  boroughs  of  Newcastle- 
ttBdar-Lyme,  Stafford,  aod  Tamworth.    By  the  Reform  Act 


the  oovnty  wai  ftrmod  into  two  divisions,  and  two  memb... . 
allotted  to  each.  The  northern  division  contains  the  whole 
hundreds  of  Pyrehill  and  Totmonslow,  and  the  northern 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Offlow :  the  olace  of  election  is 
Stafford ;  and  the  polling-stations  are  Stafford,  Leek,  New- 
castle-under-Lyme,  Cheadle,  and  Abbots'  Bromley.  The 
southern  division  comprehends  the  southern  division  of 
Offlow  hundred,  and  the  whole  hundreds  of  Cuttleston  and 
Seisdon;  the  place  of  election  is  lichfleld,  and  the  polKng* 
stations  are  Lichfield,  Walsall,  Wolverhampton,  Penkridgc 
and  King's  Swinf(xd.  Wolverhampton,  Stoke-upon-Trcnt. 
and  Waball  were  made  parliamentary  boroughs ;  the 
first  and  second  to  return  two  members  each,  the  last  to 
return  one  member.  The  whole  number  of  representatives 
sent  from  the  district  was  thus  increased  from  ten  to 
seventeen. 

The  constituency  at  the  two  periods,  1835-6  and  1839-40. 
was  as  follows : — 

U3MS.        I88IM0. 

Staffordshire,  North     )               ,,,,.  /  10.U2O 
South      J          •     ''''"  1    8,469 
Lichfield       ....         914  876 

Newcastle  ....  1,003  1,031 
Stafford  ....  1,371  1,465 
Stoke-upon-ltent  .  .  1.445  1,623 
Tamworth     ....         531  501 

Walsall          ....         679  837 

Wolverhampton 8,643 

Hittory,  Antiquitiet,  ^ — In  the  earliest  period  of 
authentic  history  Staffordshire  appears  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  territories  of  the  Comavii,  or  Oimabii.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  comprehended  in  the  province  cf  Flavia 
Ctesariensis.  The  antient  roads,  Watling  Street,  RyknieM 
Street,  and  the  Via  Devana  (Deva  or  Chester  road)  crossed 
this  county. 

Watling  Street  entered  it  at  Faceley,  near  Tamworth. 
and  ran  west-north-west  a  little  to  the  south  of  Cannock 
and  Penkridgfl  into  Shropshire.  The  turnpike-road  from 
London  to  Shrewsbury  falls  in  with  Wailing-Sireet  on  Can- 
nock Chase,  and  coincides  with  it  through  the  remainder 
of  Its  course  in  this  county.  The  Roman  towns  of  Etocetum 
and  Pennocrucium  were  on  this  line  of  Watling  street: 
the  first  was  at  Wall,  about  two  miles  south-suuth-weit 
of  Lichfield ;  the  serond  probably  near  Stretton,  in  Penk- 
ridge  parish,  and  two  or  three  miles  south-west  of  Penk- 
ridge  village.  At  Wall,  according  to  Shaw's  account  (ff{«t. 
of  Stafford*hire),  are  some  remains  of  walls  enclosing  two 
acres  uf  land,  called  the  (Castle  Croft.  Oreat  quantilies  of 
foundation  stones,  pavements  of  Roman  bricks,  and  other 
antiquities,  have  haen  due  up  here.  Wall  is  at  the  inter- 
section of  Ryknield  and  Watling  streets.  Pbnnocrucium 
we  are  inclined  to  fix  on  the  river  Penk,  near  Stret- 
ton ;  this  position  accords  tolerably  well  with  the  distances 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  from  Uriconium  (Wroxeter, 
Salop)  and  Etocetum,  an-1  does  not  require  the  corrections 
whieh  are  necessary  if  Pennocrucium  is  fixed  (as  some 
have  proposed)  at  Penkridge. 

Ryknield-Street  entered  the  county  across  the  TDove 
near  Burton,  and  ran  south-west  by  Burton  and  Alrewas  to 
Etocetum  or  Wall,  where  it  crossied  Wathng-Street;  and 
turning  more  towards  the  south,  ran  by  Sutton-Park  and 
Perry-barr  common  into  Warwickshire  and  Worrester- 
shire.  The  Ad  Trivonam  (On-Trent)  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester, may  be  fixed  between  Branston  and  Burton-upon- 
Trent. 

The  Via  Devana  entered  the  eounty  aerosa  the  Ttent 
near  Ad  Trivonam,  and  appears  to  have  passed  by  Uttoxeter, 
and  through  the  Pottery  district  into  Cheshire.  Chesterton, 
two  miles  north-west  of  Newcastle,  was  probably  a'Roman 
station;  but  we  doubt  whether  it  was  the  Med'iolanum  of 
Antoninus  and  Richard,  as  some  have  supposed.  The  name 
of  Uttoxeter  (compare  Wroxeter  and  Exeter)  would  incline 
us  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  the  site  of  a  Roman  station, 
but  the  form  in  which  the  name  appears  in  '  Domesday* 
(Wotacbsbede)  is  not  favourable  to  the  supposition. 

A  Roman  road  appears  to  have  led  from  Watling- Strest 
at  Etocetum  north-west  through  Chesterton,  nhere  it 
crossed  the  Via  Devana  into  Cheshire.  Another  /oad. 
running  westward  from  Little  Chester,  near  Derby,  crossed 
the  Dove,  and  ran  towards  Cheadle :  it  probably  joined  the 
Via  Devana. 

There  are  traces  of  camps  or  other  military  works  sup- 
posed to  be  Reman  at  Ashwood,  near  King's  Swiafiifd;  at 
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Moreton,  between  Stafford  and  Aqualate  Mere ;  at  Oldbury, 
between  Birmingham  and  Dudley ;  at  Aldridge,  between 
Sutton  Coldfield  and  Wa.8all ;  and  in  Arley  wood,  near 
Over  Arley  on  the  Severn.  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
discovered  in  various  places,  especially  a  large  quantity  of 
silver  coins  at  Rowley  Regis.  There  are  traces  of  a  bank, 
ditch,  and  pallisade,  running  for  a  considerable  distance 
northward  from  Etocetum  or  Wall. 

Thero  are  some  antient  camps,  of  which  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  are  British,  or  belong  to  the  Saxon  or  Danish  periods. 
One  of  these,  called  Castle  Old-ford  or  Old-fort,  near  Sto- 
nall,  about  four  miles  south  of  Lichfield,  is  very  conspicu- 
ous. There  are  others  in  Beaudesert  Park,  near  Rugely ; 
on  Abbots  Castle  hill,  on  the  Shropshire  border,  between 
Wolverhampton  and  Bridgnorth ;  and  at  Barr  Beacon,  near 
Walsall.  There  are  tumuli  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
some  of  which  are  thought  to  be  Roman. 

On  the  conaueit  of  South  Britain  br  the  SiLXons,  the 
county  was  inuuded  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  w  of  the 
Middle  Angles. 

When  Oswio,  of  Nortfaumbria,  who  bad  slain  Penda  and 
subdued  Mercia  (a.d.  655),  granted  part  of  that  kingdom  to 
Peada,  son  of  Penda,  tlie  county  was  divided,  Oswio  retain- 
ing the  part  north  of  Trent,  and  resigning  the  rest  to  Peada. 
Under  these  princes  the  Christian  religion  was  established 
in  Mercia,  and  a  bishop  appointed.    On  the  death  of  Peada 
(A.D.  656),    Oswio    resumed    the  whole;   but  when    the 
Mercians  rebelled,  and  chose  Wulfherefor  their  king,  they 
seem  to  have  recovered  Staffordshire.     Wulfhere  restored 
paganism,  but  beine  subsequently  converted  to  Christianity, 
the  bishopric  of  Mercia  was  re-established,  and  fixed  at 
Lichfield.    The  antient  camp  at  Berry-bank,  near  Stone,  i« 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Wulfhere. 
In  the  year  7 1 6,  Osred,  kin  <;  of  the  Northumbrians,  was  slain 
in  battle,  at  Mere  (Hen.  Hunt,  lib.iv.),  which  some  suppose 
to  be  Maer,  between  Newcastle-under-Lyme  and  Drayton. 
Otlier  accounts  [Northumbkri.and,  voL  xvi.,  p.  318]  lead 
'  to  the  supposition  that  be  died  in  battle  against  the  Picts. 
There  are  the  traces  of  an  antient  camp  or  fort,  called 
the  Burgh  or  Braff,  near  Maer.     It  is  to  be  observed  that 
although  Stafibrdshire  was  wholly  included  in  the  Mercian 
kingdom,  in  the  wide  application  of  that  term,  the  part  north 
of  the  Trent  was  comprehended  in  what  was  sometimes 
termedSouthumbria(Matt.Westmonast):  the  southern  part 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Middle 
Angles.    The  Mercian  kings  appear  often  to  have  resided 
at  Tamworth. 

In  the  division  of  the  island  between  the  Saxons  and 
Danes,  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  Staffordshire  was  partly 
included  in  the  Danelagh  or  Danish  territory,  Watling 
Street  being  the  boundary ;  but  the  whole  was  recovered 
hy  Alfred's  successors. 

'  III  the  wars  of  Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  Alfired,  with 
tho  Danes  (a..d.  910),  a  battle  was  fought  at  Tettenhall 
Regis,  near  Wolverhampton,  in  which  the  Danes  were 
beaten ;  and  in  the  following  year  they  susta.iied  another 
great  defeat  at  Wednesfield:  two  years  afler  (a.d.  913) 
Ethel  fleda, '  Lady  of  Mercia,'  sister  of  Edward,  built  forts 
at  Tamworth  and  Stafford ;  and  next  year  one  at  Eades- 
byrig,  which  some  suppose  to  be  Wednesbury.  EthelHeda 
died  at  Tamworth  (a.d.  920),  at  which  town  Edward 
assumed  the  direct  government  of  Mercia.  The  Saxon 
chronicle,  in  recording  this  event,  calls  Tamworth  a  burgh 
or  borough.  In  the  divisions  of  the  kingdom  between 
Edmund  I.  and  Anlaf  (a.d.  940-943),  the  county  was  di- 
vided between  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  the  part  north  of 
Watling-Street  being  assigned  to  the  latter.  In  the  war 
of  Ethelred  II.  with  the  Danes(A.D.  1016),  his  son  Edmund 
n?arched  through  the  county,  ravaging  it  as  he  went. 
X/iidec  Edward  the  Confessor  there  was  an  earl  of  Stafford- 
shire. At  what  time  the  county  was  formed  is  not  known; 
possibly  when  this  part  of  Mercia  came  under  the  power  of 
the  West-Saxon  kings.  There  are  several  campa  which  are 
supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  or  Danish  origin. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Staffordshire  was  ravaged  by 
Robert  de  Belesme,  who  supported  the  claim  of  Robert  of 
^ormandie  to  the  crown.  In  the  troubles  of  the  reigns  of 
John  and  Henrv  III.,  there  is  no  record  of  any  remarkable 
event  connected  with  it;  but  in  those  of  Edward  II.  the 
earls  of  Eancaster  and  Hereford,  then  in  insurrection,  were 
defeated  by  the  king  at  Burton-upon-Trent.  In  the  insur- 
reci  ion  of  the  Percys  against  Henry  IV.  a  sharp  encounter 
took  place  iiear  Mavesyn  Ridware,  on  the  iMuiks  of  the 


I  Trent  (a.d.  1403),  between  two  Staffordshire  Kniehts  and 
their  retainers,  who  had  embraced  opposite  sides.  Sir 
William  Handsacre,  the  insurgent  commander,  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  and  the  victor  fell  shortly  after  in  the  fight 
at  Shrewsbury.  ' 

In  the  War  of  the  Roses,  the  Yorkist  earl  of  Salisbury, 
marching  from  the  north  towards  London  (a.d.  1 4S9)  with 
SOOO  men,  was  intercepted  at  Blore  Heath,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  county,  between  Drayton  (Salop)  and  Eccles- 
hall,  by  1 0,000  Lancastrians  under  Lord  Audley.  The  good 
generalship  of  Salisbury  secured  the  victory :  Lord  Audley 
was  killed,  with  all  his  chief  officers  and  a  fourth  part  of  his 
army.  A  stone  pedestal,  surmounted  by  an  antient  wooden 
cross,  marks  the  field  of  battle.  Richard  III.  was  with  his 
army  at  Tamworth  just  before  the  battle  of  Boswortb  Field 
(A.D.  1485). 

The  principal  monuments  of  the  middle  ages  are  eccle- 
siastical. Lichfield  Cathedral  is  the  most  important.  Crox- 
den  Abbey,  between  Cheadle  and  Uttoxeter,  is  a  fine  ruin 
in  a  narrow  valley  watered  by  a  small  rivulet.  The  west 
end  of  the  church,  the  south  wall  and  transept,  part  of  the 
cloister,  the  walls  of  the  chapter-house,  and  some  parts  ol 
the  offices,  may  be  traced.  The  general  character  of  the 
architecture  is  early  English. 

Mary,  queen  of  Soots,  was  imprisoned'for  some  time,  under 
the  care  of  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  at  Tutbury  Castle ;  also  at 
Chartley,  flrom  whence  she  was  removed  by  Abbots  Bromley 
and  Burten  to  Folheringhay  in  Northamptonshire.  Hol- 
beach  House,  where  most  of  the  Powder-Plct  conspirators 
were  taken  or  kilfed,  is  in  Staffordshire,  between  Wolver- 
hampton and  Stourbridge. 

In  the  great  civil  war  the  county  generally  embraced  the 
side  of  the  parliament,  though  several  families  sided  with 
the  Royalist  party.  Some  Royalists,  under  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  garrisoned  Lichfield  Cathedral  and  Close ;  but 
it  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  though  with  the  loss 
of  their  general.  Lord  Brook  (March,  1643).  This  post  was 
retaken  about  a  month  after  by  Prince  Rupert,  who  also 
took  Burton  :  in  the  interval  the  Parliamentarians  under 
Sir  William  Brereton  and  Sir  John  Grell  had  a  severe  but 
indecisive  battle  with  the  Royalists,  at  Hopton  Heath,  near 
Stafford.  The  Parliamentarians  occupied  the  towns  of 
Stafford  and  Wolverhampton,  and  subsequently  took  Eo- 
cleshall  Castle,  and  took  and  demolished  Stafford  (Castle . 
they  also  besieged  Tutbury  Castle,  but  without  success. 
Their  horse  had  the  advantage  in  a  skirmish  near  Leek, 
which  was  one  of  their  posts ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1 643 
they  gained  the  victory  in  two  skirmishes  with  Olonel 
Hastings,  the  Royalist  commander,  in  this  county.  In  1645 
the  king  with  his  army  marched  through  Staffordshire 
before  the  battle  of  Naseby,  and  was  in  it  again  after  the 
battle.  He  appears  to  have  had  at  this  time  two  garrisons 
in  the  county,  Lichfield  Close,  and  Tutbury.  Dudley  castle, 
in  the  insulated  portion  of  Worcestershire,  was  also  held  by 
his  adherents ;  but  in  the  course  of  this  or  the  following  year 
these  all  surrendered.  After  the  battle  of  Worcester  (a.d. 
1651),  Charles  II.  was  at  Boscobel  House  in  this  county. 
In  the  rebellion  of  1 745  the  Pretender's  army  was  at  Leek, 
while  that  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  occupied  Stone. 

(Shaw's  History  of  Stajfbrdshxre  ;  Rickman's  G  othic  Ar- 
chitecture ;  Parhamentary  Riper*  ;  Ordnance  Survey  ;  ^.) 
Statistics. 

Population  and  Occupations.— Th9  population  is  chiefly 
employed  in  trade  and  manufactures,  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  being  engaged  in  agriculture.  Staffordshire  was  the 
seventh  in  the  list  of  manufacturing  counties  in  1831,  and 
ranked  the  thirty-sixth  among  the  agricultural  counties. 
At  that  period  there  were  3781  males  aged  20  and  upwards, 
occupiers  of  land,  employing  labourers ;  3649  occupiers  of 
land  not  employing  labourers;  16,812  labourei-s  employed 
in  agriculture ;  26,755  persons  employed  in  manufactures; 
24,766  employed  in  retail  trades  and  handicrafts;  3569 
capitalists,  bankers,  and  members  of  the  professions ;  22,690 
non-agricultural  labourers ;  1959  other  males  twenty  years 
of  age;  1959  male  domestic  servants;  12,739  female  ser- 
vants. The  places  in  which  manufacturing  employment  is 
chiefly  carried  on  are  given  in  the  following  extract  from 
the '  Census  of  1 83 1  :'-?rhe  southern  part  of  the  county  of 
Stafford  is  eminent  for  its  maaufocturing  industry  in  pro- 
ducing iron  and  hardware  (of  which  iron  is  the  material); 
the  north-west  part  of  the  county  produces  earthenware 
from  tlie  potteries  in  such  quantity  and  excellence,  as  to 
have  acquired  the  distinctive  appellation  of  StaffordshireP* 
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Wkre.  Both  these  manufactures  are,  oomparatirely  speak- 
ing, of  modern  date ;  and  in  crossing  the  southern  part  of 
the  county  from  Birmingham  through  Wolverhampton,  the 
activity  displayed  in  the  coal-field  between  Wednesbury 
and  Bilston,  in  the  conversion  of  iron-ore,  is  concentrated 
beyond  example.  Eastward  of  this,  at  West  Bromwich 
above  1000  men  are  employed  in  the  further  preparation  of 
iron  for  the  forge  and  the  workshop ;  2200  men  are  em- 
ployed at  Tipton,  1200  at  Walsall  and  the  foreign  of  Wal- 
sall, 740  atWillenhall.  157  at  WednesSald,  444  at  Wed- 
nesbury, and  200  at  Rowley-Regis,  in  making  guns  and 
other  fire-arms,  gas-tubes,  chains,  spades  and  shovels,  locks 
and  keys,  hinges,  bridle-bits,  stirrup-irons,  buckles,  screws, 
files,  edge-tools  of  all  kinds,  and  in  producing  machinery ; 
and  at  Smithwick  and  Handworth  about  150  men  are  so 
employed.  Wolverhampton,  which  besides  its  comprehensive 
business  as  the  chief  town  of  a  manufacturing  district,  cen- 
tains  nearly  2000  men,  who,  in  addition  to  the  articles 
above  mentioned,  are  employed  in  making  domestic  fire- 
arms, tinned  and  japanned  iron-ware.  Sedgley  contains 
500,  and  Kingswinford  200  manufacturers  of  the  same 
kind;  at  Tettenhall  more  than  60,  and  at  Brewood  about 
130  men  are  employed  in  the  less  refined  manufacture  of 
stock-locks.  Darlaston  contains  nearly  500  men  occupied 
in  hardware  workmanship ;  and  in  most  of  the  places  thus 
enumerated,  as  well  as  in  many  populous  villages,  the  more 
domestic  manufacture  of  iron  nails  furnishes  employment 
to  2500  men  and  part  of  their  families.  The  other  important 
maunfocture  of  Staffordshire,  unrivalled  in  amount,  but  not 
surpassing  in  beauty  and  excellence  the   chiua-ware    of 


Worcester,  is  spread  over  the  vicinity  of  Nevcastle-'undow 
Line.  Employed  in  this  manufacture,  Burslem  oontaim 
900  men  and  their  families;  Skelton  a  larger  number, 
Longton  and  Lane-end  nearly  1 000 ;  Parkhall  700 ;  Han- 
ley,  360 ;  Fenton-Calvert,  300  ;  Sneyd,  1 25 :  these  places, 
including  a  few  adjacent  villages  which  partake  of  the 
earthenware  manufacture,  contain  about  4400  men  asd 
their  families  so  employed.  In  the  town  of  Stafford  661 
men  are  employed  in  shoe-making,  and  these,  in  so  far  u 
the  article  produced  is  not  consumed  m  the  town  aod 
neighbourhood,  may  properly  be  deemed  maiiufacturen. 
Burton-upon-Trent  and  its  suburb  (Burton-Exti«),  YozaH 
and  Tuthury,  partake  in  a  small  degree  of  the  eotton-spiii- 
ning  trade  as  well  as  that  of  hardware. 

The  population  of  Staffordshire,  at  the  decennial  periods 
when  the  census  was  taken,  was  as  under ; — 


Incrout 

M>lM. 

Famdn. 

Totd 

pvrenit. 

1801 

118,698 

120.455 

239.153 

•  • 

1811 

148,073 

147.080 

295.153 

23-4 

1821 

171,668 

169,372 

341,040 

171 

1831 

206,921 

203,591 

410,512 

ia-6 

1841 

258,729 

251,477 

'510.206 

24-2 

While  the  population  of  England  has  increased  79*9  pet 
cent,  during  the  above  forty  years,  that  of  Staffordshire  hts 
increased  113'3  per  cent.  The  details  of  the  census  of  1841 
are  not  yet  fully  published ;  but  the  number  of  bouses  was: 
—97,676  inhabited;  5455  uninhabited;  and  899  building. 
The  population,  8ec.  of  each  hundred  and  borough,  n 
taken  in  1831,  was  as  follows  : — 
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Cuttlestone,  E.  &  W.  . 
Offlow,  N.  &S.    .  .  . 
PirehiU,  N.  &  S.     .   . 
Seisdon,  N.  &  S. .  .  . 
Totmonslow,  N.  &  8.  . 
Lichfield,  City  .... 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, 

Borough 

Stafford,  Borough    .   . 

5,050 

21,076 

20,319 

18.565 

8,959 

1,286 

1,578 
1,216 

5.532 

22,327 

22,047 

19,910 

9,289 

1,505 

1,676 
1,307 

14 
176 
140 
149 

58 
5 

12 
19 

167 
1,248 

813 
1,265 

495 
28 

21 
51 

2.649 
4.419 
4,973 
1,925 
3,853 
257 

1 
79 

1,744 
13,018 
11,179 
10,648 

3,840  , 
707 

1,587 
925 

1,139 
4,890 
5,895 
7,337 
1.596 
541 

88 
303 

13.950 
57,816 
52,584 
49.106 
23,091 
2.984 

3,831 
3.559 

12.968 
55.205 
52,531 
48.185 
23,429 
3,515 

4,361 
3,397 

26,918 

113,021 

105.115 

97.291 

46,520 

6,499 

8,192 
6,956 

7,70t 
27.58« 
25.-4S 
23.74: 
1I.27S 

1,630 

£.031 
1.891 

Total 

78,049 

83,593 

573 

4,088 

18,156 

43,648 

21.789 

206,921 

203.591 

410.512 

101,632 

County  Expentet,  Crime,  ^c. — Sums  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor:'— 1748-49-50  (annual  average).  9812/.; 
1776.  32.088/.;  1783-84-85  (average),  40,964/.  The  sums 
expended  at  the  four  dates  of 


d. 


11  for  each  inhabitant. 

5 
10 

5 


£ 
1801  were    83.411.  being 
1811    .  .    124.765      ., 
1821    .  .    133,702      „ 
1831    .  .    132,887      „ 

And  in  each  of  the  following  yean  ending  25th  March, 
the  expenditure  was  as  under : — 

1836.  1836.  1837.  183B.  1838.  1840. 

£104,245    £92.176    £83.817    £81,183   £82,971    £92,835 

The  expenditure  in  the  last  of  the  above  years  would  ave- 
rage about  3«.  Sid.  (breach  inhabitant,  which  is  much  lower 
than  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  The  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  ending  2Sth  March,  1834,  was  120,512/. 
The  saving  effected  between  that  year  and  1840  amounted 
to  42.934/.,  or  29  per  cent. ;  namely,  under  the  head  of 
relief  and  maintenance,  27,677/.,  or  23  per  cent ;  in  suits 
of  law,  &c.,  5021/..  or  73  per  cent.;  and  in  miscellaneous 
expenses,  10,236/.,  or  49  per  cent.  The  number  of  poor- 
law  unions  is  16,  comprising  a  population  of  404,141,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1831 :  there  are  22  parishes  with  a 
population  of  6371.  which  are  not  in  any  union.  The 
number  of  paupers  relieved  during  the  quarter  ending 
Lady-day.  L840,  was  19,047  (3777  in-door,  and  15,270  out- 
door), being  5  per  cent,  of  the  population,  the  proportion 
for  England  being  8*6  per  oent.  The  illegitimate  births  in. 
1830  were  736.  or  I  in  17;  in  England  I  in  20.    Buttrd 


children  chargeable  on  the  poors'-rate  in  1835-6,  2255,  or 
1  in  182;— in  England  1  to  215.  Lunatics  and  idiots 
chargeable  on  the  same  fund  in  1836.  261,  or  1  in  1573  :— 
in  England  1  in  1033.  Proportion  per  cent,  of  persons 
married  under  21  yean  of  age  in  1840,  1 3*4 ;— in  Englaad 
and  Wales,  9*6  for  the  two  sexes. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  county  aasesml 
to  the  property-tax  in  1815,  was  1,150.284/.  The  sum  raised 
for  poor-rate,  county-rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  for  the 
year  ending  2Sth  March,  1833,  was  175,591/.,  levied  upon 
the  under-mentioned  descriptions  of  proper^: — 
'  On  land  .  .        £l00,439 

Dwelling-houses  .  .  48.804 

Mills,  factories,  &c     .  .  11.739 

Manorial  profits,  navigatioii,  &e.    .      14,607 

Total         £175,591 
The  amonnt  expended  was — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .  .  .  £124,8'C 
In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  .  8,400 
For  other  purposes 44,312 

Total  money  expended         £177.583 
The  county  expenditure  in  1834,  exclusive  of  that  fbrtbi 
relief  of  the  poor,  was  15,938/.  disbursed  as  follows: — 
Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.         .     £  1,442 
Oaols,  houses  ofcorrection,  and  msin- 

taining  prisoners         .        .        .        4,469 
Shire-hall  and  courts  of  justice,  build- 
ing, repairs,  &c         ...  MO 


Lunstie  aiylttms 


gitizfedbyVaUUi^lC 


IS 


ST  X 


421 


8T  A 


ProaeoutioDs           .       .^        .  4,237 

Clerk  of  the  peace    -      .        .        .  1,0S4 

ConTeyance  of  prisoners  before  trial  918 

Conveyaoce  of  tranaporta                .  _  5S0 
Vagrants,  apprehenaing  and  conveying     806 

Constables,  high  and  special  .      ^.  213 

Coroner S" 

Miscellaneoui                 .        ,        .  l,4'/3 


Total  £15,938 

The  county-rate  leried  at  different  periods  during  the 
last  balf-century,  and  the  principal  disbursemants.  so  far 
as  they  can  be  made  out,  are  shown  in  the  following 
table:—  ._ 

UOl.         UU.  1821.  1831.        ins. 

£    A"     £    £    £ 
13,218  19,568  28,004  24,063  18,367 


Xnoome 

Expenditure  :— 
Bridges 
Gaoli 
Prisoners' 

caaintenance 
Prosecutions 
Constables  and 
vagrants 


4,297 
102 

2,534 
618 


7,471 
129 

2,372 
854 


1,989 
1,459 

4,638 
2,382 


8,765 
704 

7,230 
6.220 


638 
190 

l.OOS 
6,308 


474         526       1,368       2,344 


In  1839  the  length  of  streete  nnri  highways  in  the  county, 
and  the  expenditure  thereon,  were  us  under:— 

MUm.' 

Streets  and  loads  repaired  under  local  acts  30 

Turnpike  roads  .  •        •        S^l 

All  other  highways       ....     2,347 

2,98U 
£23,138 


Amount  of  rates  levied 
Expended  in  repairs  of  highways        £22,127 
Law  and  other  expenses  410 

Total  expenditure 


23,537 


The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  the  county  in  1839  was 
47  ;  income  from  tolls,  54,648^ ;  from  parish  compositions, 
in  Ueu  of  statute  duty,  212/.;  and  the  total  income  (includ- 
ing 278/.  borrowed)  was  58,128/.;  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  same  year  being  59,752/.  The  assets,  including  arrears 
of  income,  amounted  to  16,293/. ;  the  debte  to  217,264/.  In 
1836  the  debt  was  equal  to  4-43  years  of  the  annual  income ; 
— the  proportion  for  England  being 456  years ;  the  propor- 
tion of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total  debt  was  20  per  cent, 
the  average  for  England  being  12  per  cent. 

In  1839  the  church  rates  levied  amounted  to  8,503/.;  and 
with  4772/.  derived  from  other  sources,  were  applied  to  do- 
fray  expenses  connected  with  the  established  church:  in 
1832  the  sum  derived  from 'other  sources' included  475/. 
from  estates  and  rent  eharges.  The  sum  expended  for  the 
purposes  of  the  establishment  amounted  to  12,614/.  in  1839, 
out  of  which   sum   6695/.  were  for  repairs  of  churches. 

CWm«.— Number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  of- 
fences in  the  four  septennial  periods  ending  1819,  1826, 
1833,  and  1840:-  ^^^^^       ^^        1827^.  -   193«0. 

Total  of  each  septen- 
nial period  .     1,907        2,295        4,415         5,330 
Annual  average      .       272  327  630  790 
The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitted  in  each 
year  from  1834  to  1839  were  as  under: — 

U3«.  1835.  1836.  1837.  1838.  1889.3  1840. 
Committed  649  715  636  909  768  930  923 
Convicted  412  452  395  601  539  589  666 
Acquitted  237  263  241  308  229  341  267 
In  1834  the  proportion  of  persons  committed,  to  the  total 
population  of  the  county,  was  1  in  633;  and  in  1840,  allow- 
ing for  the  increase  of  population,  1  in  about  541. 

Of  923  criminal  offenders  tried  at  the  assizes  and  sessions 
in  Staffordshire  iu  1840,  there  were  68  charged  with  offences 
against  the  person ;  80  with  offiBnoes  against  property  com- 
mitted with  violence;  715  (including  572  cases  of  simple 
larceny)  with  offences  against  property  committed  without 
violence;  13  with  malicious  offences  against  property ;  10 
for  forgery  and  uttering  base  coin ;  and  37  for  various  mis- 
demeanors, including  29  fbr  riot  and  breach  of  the  peace. 
Above  seventy  per  cent  of  the  offences  were  those  agamst 
property  committed  without  violence ;  and  above  sixty-one 
per  cent  were  oases  of  simple  larceny.  Sentence  of  dMth 
was  leoor^  in  8  oases ;  in  2  exaeation  took  olaoe,  and  m 


the  other  6  the  sentence  waa  commuted.  Of  666  offendora 
eonvicted,  including  the  8  above-mentioned  eases,  20  were 
transported  for  life;  1  for  above  15  years;  32  for  period* 
varying  from  10  to  15  years;  44  from  7  to  10  years;  70  for 
7  yearsj  making  in  all  167  offenders  transported;  6  were 
imprisoned  for  above  2  years ;  9  for  a  term  exceeding  twelve 
months;  61  forci>ove  6  months;  and  395  for  6  months  and 
under ;  and  26  were  whipped,  fined,  or  discharged  on  aure- 
ties.  The  acquittals  were  257  in  number;  in  10  cases 
there  was  no  prosecution ;  in  7 1  no  bill  was  found ;  and  1 76 
penons  were  found  not  guilty  on  trial.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber committed  783  were  males  and  140  females :  216 
males  and  55  females  could  neither  read  nor  write;  443 
males  and  169  females  could  read,  or  read  and  write 
imperfBCtly ;  98  males  and  8  females  could  read  and 
write  well;  7  males  and  1  female  were  persons  who  had 
received  superior  instruction ;  and  the  state  of  in- 
struction of  19  males  and  7  females  was  not  ascertained. 
On  an  average  of  several  years  the  proportion  of  unin- 
Btructed  criminals  in  this  county  was  84*9  per  cent ;  of 
thoee  instructed  15*1  per  cent ; — the  average  of  the  former 
for  England  and  Walea  being  89*3  per  cent 

Savingt'  Ban/u.—Thote  are  18  of  these  institutions  in 
the  county;  and  the  number  of  depositors  and  amount  of 
deposits  on  the  20th  of  Novehiber  in  each  of  the  following 
years,  was  as  under: — 

1833.  1836.  18S7.  1838.  1839.  1840. 
No.  of  dwMtton  8.as8  lOJlS  10.298  11.S12  '11.911  IS.609 
Aou  ord*p^iC260.617  £318,07S  ie3U.7Z3  ^34h4e7  ^386.870  .C369.U1 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings'  banks  in  1830, 
1834,  and  1839,  were  distributed  as  follows  :— 


1880. 


1834. 


1881.< 


HotaamdlBgino 


Dcpo- 

■ 

Dn»- 

' 

i).^ 

..     M          . 

no 

slton. 

Dapodu. 

<en,io* 

•iton. 
4,876 

Dmolti. 

■itan. 
6.460 

Dmoriti. 
i47.084 
101,229 

M 

Ci,832 

2,604 

79.6S9 

8,31S 

:«o 

928 

6B,018 

1,005 

88.e9« 

''?^ 

96,121 

uo 

»W 

8S.8U 

•^ 

48,718 
31.665 

57,8«» 

2(0 

12» 

21,980 

ISO 

M5. 

41,287 
13,S23 

aoo 

«7 

18,881 

46. 

11.778 

63 

7,387     S34.848     8,477    iH7.832  11,911     855,870 

The  deposits  of  235  friendiv  societies,  not  reckoned  above, 
amounted  in  1840  to  48,498i. ;  and  10.200/.  were  invested 
by  176  charitable  institutions. 

The  state  of  the  election  franchise  in  1839-40  is  shown  in 
the  following  table :— 

N*  dlv* 

Freeholders  of  every  class  .  .  7,181 
Copyholders  and  customary  tenant!  382 
Leaseholders    for  life  or  for  a 

term 122 

50/.  tenants  at  will  .  .  •  2,227 
Trustees  and  mortgagees  .        15 

Slualifled  by  offices   ...  9 

oint  and  duplicate  quaUfications        84 


■.dlT. 

6,416 
449 

197 

1.171 

64 

12 

170 


Total. 

13,597 

831 

319 

3,398 

69 

21 

254 


10,020        8.469       18,489 
£(&eaftoR.— Summary  of  the  Returns  made  to  Parlia- 
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mentin  1833:— 

Infiant  schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
age*  from  2  to  7  years  :— 
Males 
Females     . 
Sex  not  specifled    . 

Daily  schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years: — 

Males        .  • 

Females    .  • 

Sex  not  specifled   . 


Schools  .912 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction 
Sunday  schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schoou ; 
age*  ttom  4  to  15  year*  :— 
Males 
Females 
Sex  not  sneci&ed    . 

Digitized  by 


Bdioob.  I  BduUis.    TotiL 
65 


744 

882 
746 


15,820 

12,199 

5,319 


8,S72 


388 


33,338 


35,710 


23601 

22,492 

7.M4 


STA 


4S2 


STA 


The  number  of  children  in  Staffivdshire  in  1833,  between 
the  a^es  of  2  and  15.  may  be  taken  at  about  100,000.  Seven 
Sunday-schooU,  attended  by  301  children,  are  returned 
from  places  where  there  are  no  other  school* ;  but  in  every 
oAer  case  the  children  have  also  the  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing daily  schools,  but  to  what  extent  they  do  so  cannot  be 
ascertained.  Seventy-nine  schools,  attended  by  7081  chil- 
dren, are  both  daily  and  Sunday  schools,  and  duplicate  re- 
turns are  known  to  be  thus  &r  created.  It  is  probable  that 
less  than  one  half  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15  were  under  instruction  in  the  county  in  1833.  Fifty 
boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number  of  daily  seiiooU 
given  above. 

The  proportion  of  persons  who  attested  their  marriages 
by  marks  instead  of  writing  their  names,  was,  in  1839-40, 
43  per  cent,  for  men  and  61  per  cent  for  women,  the  mean 
proportion  being  62  per  cent,  while  for  England  and  Wales 
^ii42. 

Mmntenanee  of  School*. 
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no 
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The  Schools  established  by  Dissenters,  included  in  tbe 

above  statement,  are — 

aobglpn. 
Infant-schools    ...  2,  containing      180 

Daily-schooU     ..  .  .         89.  .  1.899 

Sunday-schooU  .  .  .142,  23,959 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are — 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools     .       423,  containing  20,145 
Sunday-schools  .  .       238,  .         36,839 

Lending  libraries  are  attached  to  59  schools. 

STAG.    [DxRit.] 

STAGE-CARRIAGE,  is  defined  by  the  act  of  2  and  3 
Wm.  IV.,  c.  120,  as  a  carriage  of  any  construction  for  convey- 
ing passengers  for  hire  to  or  from  any  place  in  Great  Britain, 
which  shall  travel  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  three  miles 
in  tbe  hour  and  be  impelled  by  animal  power,  provided  each 
passenger  pay  a  distinct  fare  for  his  place  therein.  Railway 
carriages  and  vehicles  moved  by  steam  are  excluded  from,  &c. 
In  1799  the  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  (19  Geo.  III.,  c  51) 
which  first  imposed  a  duty  on  hired  carriages  of  any  descrip- 
tion. This  duty  has  at  times  been  variously  regulated,  and  is 
now  bv  the  above  act  (amended  by  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  48) 
settled.  By  these  acts  any  person- above  21  years  of  age  can 
keep  or  employ  a  stage-carriage,  on  obtaining  a  licence  so  to 
do  from  two  or  more  commissioners  of  stamps,  to  be  renewed 
yearly,  and  the  amount  of  duty  payable  on  every  such  licence 
is  computed  upon  the  number  of  miles  sucb  carriage  is 
authorized  by  the  licence  to  travel  in  the  day,  week,  or  month, 
as  the  case  may  be.  This  duty  may  be  compounded  for. 
Every  stage-carriage  is  to  have  a  numbered  plate  affixed  to 
it,  a  lioenoe  is  necessary  for  every  pair  of  plates,  and  the 
number  of  passengers  each  carriage  is  allowed  to  carry  ig 
stated  in  tl^e  licence.  These  regulations  are  applicable  to 
all  such  carriages  throughout  the  country,  and  include  the 
more  recently  introduced  conveyance  termed  an  omnibus,  a 
word  in  no  way  recognised  by  the  legislature.  The  conduct 
of  the  stage-carriages  which  are  employed  in  London  and 
within  ten  miles  of  the  General  Post-Office,  is  further  regu- 
lated by  tbe  1  and  2  Vic,  c.  79,  in  which  they  are  directed 
to  be  called  '  metropolitan  stage-carriages,'  and  by  which, 
besides  the  rules  applicable  by  the  other  acts  to  these  con- 
veyances as  stage-carriages,  other  enactments  are  made  as 
to  tbe  stamp-offlce  plates,  Sec.  It  also  empowers  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  appoint  a  registrar  of  metropolitan  stage- car- 
riages, whose  oifioe  is  to  issue  the  licence  which  the  com- 
missioners of  stamps  are  authorised  to  grant  to  drivers  and 
conductors  of  these  carriages,  to  whom  this  act  more  particu- 
larly relates.  These  licences  the  vegistrar  may  grant  to  any 
person  above  16  years  of  age  who  can  produce  certificates 
of  his  ability  to  drive,  and  of  good  character.  The  licence 
is  renewable  yearly,  and  with  it  is  given  an  abstract  of  the 
laws  and  penalties  to  which  the  receiver  is  amenable,  and 
a  numbered  ticket,  the  latter  of'  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
keep  about  bis  person  and  not  to  tntufer  or  lend.    These 


partieulars  are  entered  in  a  book  kept  by  tbe  registrar  fe 
the  purpose,  and  they  are  receivable  as  evidence  at  law. 

The  word  omnibus  as  applied  to  a  carriage  is  borrowed 
from  the  French.  They  were  at  first  confined  to  London, 
and  ran  to  and  from  the  extreme  points  of  tbe  cit)'  and  its 
suburbs,  through  the  principal  leading  thoroughfares,  charg- 
ing for  each  passenger,  whether  he  travelled  tbe  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  distance,  the  sum  of  one  shilling,  which  was 
soon  reduced  to  sixpence,  at  which  priee  it  now  remains 
through  the  metropolis.  The  convenience  of  the  size  and  form 
of  these  vehicles,  heavy  as  they  are  in  draught,  and  weighing 
15  or  20  RWt.,  caused  their  early  adoption  in  the  provinctai 
towns,  and  they  are  now  common  throughout  tbe  country, 
and  eome  under  the  general  denomination  of  stage-car- 
riages. In  the  principal  lines  of  tbe  metropolitan  carriages, 
as  the  road  from  Paddingtoa  or  from  Westminster  to  the 
Bank,  and  frequently  farther,  the  average  number  of  trips 
each  vehicle  takes  per  day  is  five ;  and  tue  amount  of  fares 
received  by  each  in  the  course  of  the  day  is  considered  to 
be  about  iL  The  driver  and  the  conductor  receive  about 
one  guinea  a  week  each.  The  duty  is  calculated  in  tbe  pro- 
portion of  so  much  per  mile  according  to  the  number  of 
passengers  tbe  carriage  may  be  licensed  to  carry,  but  as  the 
great  majority  are  capable  of  holding  14  or  16,  on  which 
number  the  duty  is  about  2id.  a  mile,  Uie  daily  duty  payable 
to  government  is  very  considerable.  The  number  of  miles 
which  they  journey  in  London,  as  the  frequency  of  their  trips 
is  only  limited  by  the  will  of  the  proprietors,  some  uf  whom 
possess  50  or  60  carriages,  is  ascertained  by  persons  stationed 
in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis  in  the  great  thorough- 
fares, to  check  their  running  and  mark  the  number  of  each 
carriage  as  it  passes.  (2  and  3  Wm.  IV.,  c  120  ;  3  and  4 
Wm.  IV.,  c  48 ;  1  and  2  Vic,  c.  79.) 

STAGE-COACH.    [Coach.] 

STAGGERS.    [Horsk.] 

STA'GMARIA,  a  genus  of  the  natural  fiuntty  of  pianU 
called  TerebinthacetB  from  many  of  them  producing  a  tur- 
pentine-like exudation.  It  was  named  by  Mr.  W.  Jack. 
assistant-surgeon  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and 
author  of  '  Malayan  Miscellanies,'  from  the  Greek  word 
ttc^tmu  (trray/ta),  '  a  dropping  fluid.'  The  tree  S.  venri- 
cifiia,  which  is  the  Arbor  vernicis  of  Rumphius,  and  the 
Kayo  Rangas  of  the  Malays,  is  full  of  acrid  resinous  juice, 
ajid  is  a  native  uf  the  Eastern  Islands,  but  not  very  rtundant 
in  Sumatra,  though  occasionally  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  rivers. 

Tbe  calyx  is  tubular,  with  tbe  limb  irregularly  ruptured, 
deciduous.  Petals  5,  longer  than  the  calyx,  obtuse,  spread- 
ing, subreflexed.  Stamens  5,  alternating  with,  but  inserted 
above,  the  petals  into  the  stipe-like  torus.  Filaments  fili- 
form, equal  to  the  petals  in  length.  Authers  oblong.  Ovary 
stipitate,  3-lobed,  lobes  one-seeded,  1-2  of  which  are  usually 
abortive.  Styles  1-3,  terminating  the  lobes  of  the  ovary. 
Stigmas  obtuse.  Berry  kidney-shaped,  furrowed,  one 
seeded,  with  a  warty  rind.  Embryo  exalbuminous,  erect, 
cotyledons  united ;  radicle  incurved.  The  genus  is  nearly 
allied  to  Rhus,  but  besides  the  difference  indicated  in  tbe 
above  character,  it  has  simple  leaves,  which  are  without 
stipules. 

The  wood  of  the  tree  is  of  a  fine  dark  colour  towards  tbe 
centre.  The  bark  exudes  a  resin  which  is  extremely  acrid, 
causing  excoriation  and  blisters  when  applied  to  the  skin; 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  becoming  black  when  exposed  to  tbe  air, 
it  resembles  the  Melanorrbeeo,  Cashew-nut  tree,  poison  oak, 
and  many  others  of  the  Terebinthaceot.  According  to  Rum- 
phius,  this  tree  yields  the  celebrated  Japan  lacquer  or  varnish, 
and  he  considers  it  the  same  with  that  of  SiamandTonqum. 
Loureiro  however  represents  the  latter  to  be  the  produce  of 
an  Augeia.  Mr.  Jack  says  the  varnish  of  Siam  and  Cochin- 
china  is  probably  the  best,  but  that  of  Celebes  and  of  Java, 
which  is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  is  also  employed  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  cannot  be  much  inferior,  as  il  bears  an 
equally  high  price.  Rumphius  says  the  exhalationa  of  this 
tree  are  considered  noxious,  and  the  people  of  Macaaaar,  and 
of  other  parts  of  Celebes  in  particular,  entertain  such  dread 
of  it,  that  they  dare  not  remain  long  under  it,  much  lest 
repose  under  its  shade.  As  however  it  furnishes  tbe  cele- 
brated varnish,  the  Chinese  and  Tonkinese  boldly  rerait 
to  toe  tree,  but  employ  caution  in  collecting  the  resin.  Tbii 
they  do  by  inserting  into  the  trunks  two  piews  of  bamboo, 
sharpened  at  their  points,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  penetrate 
the  bark  m  a  somewhat  oblioue  direction.  Tbeae  remain 
•11  night,  and  are  extracted  heme  suniise  the  naxt  mMaiaft 
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the  trees  yielding  no  juice  during  the  day.  This  fluid  resin 
bears  a  high  price,  being  sold  in  Tonkin  and  Camboja  for 
30,  50,  or  60  dollars,  the  pecul  of  about  133  pounds,  but  in 
many  of  the  provinces  of  China  for  200  or  300  dollars. 

The  varnish  is  prepared  for  use  by  boiling  it  with  an 
equal  weight  of  the  oil  of  Tang-yhu,  which  is  a  Chinese 
tree  allied  to  the  Mimhsops  Elengi,  from  whose  fruit  an  oil 
is  prepared.  The  proportions  are  varied  according  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  varnish  is  required.    Sometimes  dry 

Sigraents  are  added  for  the  sake  of  red  or  other  colours.  The 
apanese  are  the  most  skilful  in  preparing  and  ornament- 
ing all  kinds  of  work  with  this  varnish,  and  their  black 
lacquered  works  are  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
(Jack's  Malayan  Mitealkmy,  No.  3,  reprinted  by  Sir  W. 
Hooker.) 

STAHL,  GEORGE  ERNEST,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated physicians  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Anspach 
in  1660.  He  studied  medicine  at  Jena,  took  his  degree  of 
doctor  there  in  1683,  and  at  once  began  to  deliver  lectures. 
In  1687  the  duke  of  Weimar  made  him  his  physician  ;  and 
in  1694,  at  the  instance  of  Hoffman,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
professorship  of  medicine,  anatomy,  and  chemistry  in  the 
university  of  Halle,  then  recently  established.  He  taught 
there  for  twenty-two  years,  and  upon  being  appointed  phy- 
sician to  the  king  of  Prussia,  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  died 
in  1 734. 

The  system  of  medicine  which  Stahl  taught,  and  on 
which  were  founded  the  principles  and  practice  of  his  nu- 
merous school,  may  be  regarded  as  produced  from  a  combi- 
nation of  the  physiology  of  Van  Helmont,  which  he  learnt 
at  Jena  from  G.  W.  Wedel,  with  the  doctrines  of  Descartes 
respecting  the  agency  of  immaterial  principles  upon  inert 
matter.  In  his  life  [Hblmont,  Van]  it  has  been  shown  what 
Van  Helmont  taught  on  the  nature  and  operations  of  an 
ArchsBus,  88  a  principle  resident  in  the  living  body  and 
governing  all  its  actions.  Stahl  supposed  a  like  influence 
to  be  exercised  by  what  he  called  the  anima,  an  immaterial 
principle  which  (as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  in  the  obscu- 
rity in  which  his  style  of  writing  has  involved  his  meaning) 
be  seems  to  have  regarded  as  identical  with  the  soul,  and 
as  capable  of  acting  both  with  consciousness,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  unconsciously,  in  the  government  of 
the  processes  in  the  living  body.  He  held  that  this  anima 
first  forms  for  itself  the  body ;  and  then,  abhorring  the  de- 
struction of  that  which  it  has  formed,  directs  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  organization  so  as  to  evade  death.  For  this 
purpose,  it  guides  them  to  resist  putrefaction,  aod  to  expel 
through  the  appropriate  organs  the  effete  particles  and 
morbid  substances  accidentally  introduced;  it  directs  the 
repair  of  all  injuries,  and,  in  ordinary  nutrition,  maintains 
the  due  form  and  composition  of  the  tissues.  For  this  last 
process  (as  an  example  of  its  agency  in  all  the  rest)  he  sup- 
poses the  anima  to  have  knowledge  (independently  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  animal  in  which  it  works)  of  the 
necessary  composition  of  every  part  of  the  body  and  of  the 
materials  to  be  given  to  each,  and  to  have  power  to  guide 
aright  all  the  acts  necessary  to  the  required  end.  These 
acts,  he  considered,  are  effected  by  what  he  named  tonic 
vital  movements,  that  is,  movements  of  alternate  tension 
and  relaxation,  dependent  on  a  property  of  tone  resident  in 
all  the  soft  tissues  of  the  body,  and  by  which,  under  the 
influence  of  the  anima,  each  part  directs  the  movements  of 
the  fluid  in  its  vessels  or  its  parenchyma. 

Disturbances  of  the  government  of  the  anima  and  of  this 
pio^rty  of  tone  constituted  the  chief  elements  in  Stahl'a 
pathology  :  and  the  signs  of  disease  were  regarded  by  him 
as  indications  of  the  efforts  of  the  anima  to  remove  the 
source  of  the  malady  and  to  preserve  the  body,  either  by 
means  of  extraordinary  tonic  movements,  or  sometimes  by 
the  most  violent  spasms  and  convulsions.  He  held  that 
one  of  the  commonest  sources  of  disease  was  plethora,  either 
local  or  general ;  and  for  this,  the  hemorrhages  from  dif- 
ferent organs  at  different  periods  of  life  were  regarded  as 
'  the  remedies  employed  by  the  anima.  Especially,  he  ap- 
'  plied  these  notions  to  the  vena  porta,  in  which,  from  the 
I  slowness  of  the  circulation  in  it,  plethora  was  thought  pecu- 
>  liarly  apt  to  occur ;  and  to  this  condition  he  mainly  attri- 
'  buted  hypochondria,  melancholy,  gout,  calculus,  and  hee- 
1  norrlioids  ;  so  that  it  came  to  be  an  aphorism  of  his  school, 
( *  Vena  porta,  porta  malorum.'  Fevers  in  general  he  con- 
lisidered  to  be  the  results  of  the  anima  endeavouring  by  the 
i  local  tonic  actions  to  expel  some  morbid  matter ;  and  their 
t  fatality,  like  that  of  most  othw  diseases,  he  ascribed  to  tha 


morbid  matter  bang  too  abundant  or  the  tome  powers  too 
weak  for  its  expulsion. 

Stahl'a  therapeutics  corresponded  closely  with  his  theory 
of  disease.  His  principles  of  treatment  were  to  aid  the  be- 
neficial efforts  of  the  anima  and  to  remove  the  obstacles  to 
its  action.  His  remedies  were  few  and  simple,  consisting 
chiefly  of  bleeding  ,for  the  relief  of  plethora,  and  of  mild 
evanuant  medicines. 

Medical  science  owes  much  of  its  progress  to  the  energy 
and  acuteness  with  which  Stahl  aided  in  overturning  the 
notion  which,  before  his  time,  was  generally  prevalent  in 
the  schools,  that  the  simple  laws  of  chemistry  or  of  me- 
chanics were  all  on  which  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
body  depended,  and  in  drawing  attention  to  the  body  as  an 
organism  governed  by  peculiar  laws,  and  having  all  its 
healthy  processes  adapted  to  one  final  purpose,  namely,  die 
preservation  of  the  whole  by  the  different  actions  of  its  parts. 
He  rushed  indeed  into  an  extreme  opposite  to  that  of  his 
immediate  predecessors ;  for  he  treated  with  all  the  bitter 
sarcasm  and  morose  contempt  of  his  naturally  stern  temper 
every  endeavour  to  apply  any  other  science,  even  anatomy, 
in  the  study  of  medicine  ;  and  he  mystified  the  principle 
which  he  supposed  to  rule  the  organism :  but  still  he  gave 
the  turn  towards  truth,  by  following  which  his  successors 
were  gradually  brought  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the 
complexity  of  the  forces  which  are  in  operation  in  the  liv- 
ing body,  and  of  the  share  which  each  of  them  has  in  eadt 
of  its  processes.  His  hypothesis  of  an  anima  has  been 
ridiculed;  yet,  with  another  name^  it  is  that  which  is 
adopted  in  nearly  all  the  physiqlogv  of  the  present  day :  the 
vital  principle  and  the  nature  of  the  m^ority  of  modem 
medical  writers  differ  in  little  more  than  name  from  the 
anima,  the  arduaut,  and  the  ^»<nc  of  Hippocrates:  the 
common  hypothesis  involved  in  all  is  that  of  an  immaterial 
principle  resident  in  the  living  body,  and  governing  teith 
reaton  all  the  processes  in  it  for  the  final  purpose  of  pre- 
serving life.  Though  the  hypothesis  be  false,  the  medical 
sciences  have  made  great  progress  through  being  pursued  in 
the  spirit  which  it  suggests;  and  to  this  progress  no  man's 
labours  have  contributed  more  than  those  of  Stahl. 

Though  Stahl  despised  chemistry  in  its  attempted  appli- 
cation to  medicine,  we  owe  to  him  an  important  step  in  the 
advancement  of  that  science.  Taking  up  the  crude  opinions 
of  Becker,  as  he  did  those  of  Van  Helmont,  he  became 
the  inventor  of  the  tbeoij  of  Phlogiston,  which  for  many 
years  had  such  influence  in  chemistry,  and  in  the  working 
out  of  which,  though  it  was  based  in  error,  so  many  im- 
portant truths  were  ascertained.    [Bbckks  ;  Phlogiston.] 

Hallgr,  in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Medicinse  Practicse,'  lorn,  iii., 
p.  577,  gives  a  list,  collated  by  J.  C.  GoBtz,  of  '^50  medical 
works  written  or  superintended  and  edited  by  Stahl.  That 
in  which  his  medical  doctrines  are  most  oompletelv  taught 
is  entitled  '  Theoria  Medica  vera  Physiologiam  et  Wtholo- 
giam  tanquam  Doctrinse  Medicse  partes  contemplativas  e 
Naturs  et  Artis  veris  Fundamentia  intaminata  Ratione  et 
inconcuasa  Experientia  sistens.'  It  was  published  by  him 
in  1707  and  1708.  All  the  peculiarities  of  his  system  how- 
ever are  discernible  in  his  inaugural  thesis  '  De  Sanguifica- 
tione,'  JentB,  1684.  His  chemical  works  were  comparatively 
few:  he  first  proposed  the  phlogistic  theory  in  1697,  in  his 
'  Zymotechnia  Fundamentalis.'  The  best  brief  account  of 
his  doctrines  is  in  Haller,  and  in  Sprengel,  Hittoire  de  la 
Medicins,  tom.  v. 

STAINES.    [MioDLXSxx.] 

STAIR,  LORD.    [Dalsymfle.] 

STAIRCASE.  This  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
interior  of  buildings  which  consist  of  more  than  a  ground- 
floor,  and  stairs  of  some  sort  must  have  always  been 
employed  wherever  there  were  upper  rooms,  or  even  to 
obtain  access  to  the  terraced  roofs  which  are  used  in  the 
East.  But  we  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the  character  of 
antient  staircases.  Vitruvius — who  touches  upon  so  many 
matters  that  are  very  remotely  connected  with  his  subject 
—gives  no  information  about  staircases;  neither  has  much 
light  been  thrown  ufton  the  subject  by  the  discoveries  at 
Pompeii.  Scarcely  any  indications  even  of  upper  floors  to 
the  houses  have  there  been  found,  and  what  few  traces  of 
staircases,  or  rather  of  stairs,  remain,  show  them  to  have 
been  exceedingly  incommodious,  fitted  only  for  obtaining 
access  to  an  upper  loft,  or  to  the  roof,  and  not  at  all  adapted 
for  constant  communication  between  dwelling  apartments 
on  different  floors.  It  may  therefore  very  safely  be  taken 
for  granted— At  least  until  some  direct  evideace  to  tba  00B> 
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trary  shall  be  found— that  the  houses  of  the  aatienta  were 
in  this,  as  wall  as  in  many  other  respects,  greatly  inferior  to 
our  own,  and  had  nothing  whatever  corresponding  to  the 
modern  staircase.  Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  antient  domestie  architecture  of  our  own 
country,  where,  even  in  residences  of  the  highest  class,  the 
BtaireaMS  were  generally  very  confined— placed  within  tur- 
rets, and  exceedin{^y  steep  and  narrow — ^narrow  not  only 
as  regards  the  actual  width  of  passage  up  and  down,  but  the 
diameter  or  space  occupied  by  the  whole,  there  being  no 
uuU,  or  central  opening,  but  the  steps  winding  around  a 
solid  newel  so  that  in  ascending  or  descending  a  person  is 
continually  revolving, — without  any  '  foot  paces'  for  resting 
upon,  and  cannot  see  whether  he  will  encounter  any  one  else. 
"ntrnpike  was  a  term  formerly  applied  to  staircases  of  this 
kind;  also  Vi«e,  from  their  spiral  or  screw-like  shape, 
whence  the  more  modern  appellation  of  Corfuerew  stairs, 
corresponding  with  the  Italian  Seala  aUa  Lumaca,  or  Stxda 
aUa  Chioeciola,  with  the  French  Eiealier  d  lAmafon,  and 
the  German  Wendeltreppe. 

It  was  not  till  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth  that  staircases 
bwaii  to  be  planned  more  commodiously  in  this  country, 
•no  made  a  decorative  feature  in  the  interior  of  a  mansion. 
But  though  they  were  greatly  improved,  the  flights  being 
made  wider,  and  the  steps  parallel  to  each  other,  with  in- 
termediate landings  or  resting-places  between  the  several 
flights,  and  although  considerable  decoration  was  bestowed 
upon  them,  the  walls  being  pannelled,  and  the  parapet  of  the 
stairs  formed  either  by  richly  carved  balusters,  or  open  fret- 
work, frequently  with  heraldic  figures  of  animals  on  the 
pedeMtals  at  the  angles  of  the  different  flights— the  staircase 
Itself  was  nsually  enclosed  within  a  comparatively  small 
area,  so  as  to  admit  of  no  general  view  of  the  whole  of  it, 
there  being  very  little  open  space,  or  voell,  as  it  is  termed; 
sometimes  none  at  all.  The  staircases  at  Aldermaston, 
Berks,  Crewe  Hall,  Cheshire,  and  Knowle,  Kent,  may  be 
taken  as  examples  of  the  kind.  At  a  later  period,  stair- 
eases  in  mansions  of  a  superior  class  were  made  dispropor- 
tionably  spaciouN  being  upon  a  scale  as  to  size  with  which 
the  apartments  themselves  were  not  at  all  in  keeping. 

The  planning  of  a  staircase  is  generally  considered  one 
of  the  most  difBcult  matters  in  internal  architecture,  and 
it  is  certainly  one  that  requires  great  consideration.  Yet 
there  is  no  particular  difficulty,  except  where,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  ease  in  mpderate-sized  houses,  the  architect  is 
cramped  for  room ;  more  especially  if,  while  restricted  in 
that  respect,  the  ascent  from  one  floor  to  another  is  greater 
than  usual.  The  number  of  stairs  and  the  space  required 
fer  the  convenient  arrangement  of  them,  are  easily  esti- 
mated when  the  height  of  the  ascent  from  one  floor  to 
another  is  given,  and  the  dimensions  are  determined  for 
the  risers  and  treads.  Stairs  are  technically  described  as 
consisting  of  Jb'MTf  and  Treadt,  the  former  being  the  fronts 
or  heights  of  the  steps,  and  the  other  their  flat  surfaces  or 
breadths.  Stairs  are  further  distinguished  as  being  Plyert, 
those  which  ascend  straightforward ;  and  Winders,  which 
having  their  treads  triangular,  coming  quite  to  a  poiiit  at 
their  ends  next  balusters,  afford  no  footing  there,  and  ought 
consequently  to  be  avoided  whenever  it  is  at  all  practicable 
to  do  so.  A  Flight  is  a  consecutive  series  of  stairs  in  the 
same  direction,  or  between  one  Quarter-space  or  Hay-tpace 
{Baktr  de  repot)  and  another,  which  last  are  short  inter- 
mediate landings,  serving  to  lessen  the  fatigue  of  a  con- 
tinuous ascent,  by  subdividing  it  into  shorter  flights.  For 
the  area  containing,  or  rather  constituting,  the  staircase 
itself,  we  have  no  distinct  term  in  addition  to  the  general 
one,  similar  to  the  French  Cage,  the  Italian  Gabma,  and 
the  Ckrman  Treppenhaui. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  most  eonvenient  proportions  of 
the  stairs  themselves  as  to  height  and  breadth  for  their 
length.  As  to  ^  breadth  of  the  flights,  that  is  comparatively 
arbitrary :  it  should  never  be  much  lees  than  four  feet,  so 
as  to  allow  two  persons  to  pass,  except  in  back-staireaaea ; 
but  it  may  be  as  much  more  as  the  space  will  permit,  or 
the  effect  aimed  at  in  the  design  may  require.  The  best 
general  and  what  may  be  considered  standard  proportions, 
are  6  inches  for  the  risers  and  I'J  inches  for  the  treads; 
though  irom  6^  to  7  inches  may  be  allowed  for  the  former, 
and  only  10  for  the  latter,  in  secondary  staircases.  In  thoee 
of  a  very  superior  kind,  on  the  contrary,  the  risers  do  not 
exceed  5  or  even  4  inches  (less  height  than  which  last 
would  be  more  fatiguing  than  convenient),  and  their  treads 
are  then  nude  from  14  to  16  inches.    The  height  therefor* 


to  the  landing  of  the  floor  to  be  reached  beinis  given,  it  i 
easy  to  calculate  either  bow  many  risers  of  a  certain  nno- 
her  of  inches  will  be  required ;  or  what  must  be  the  dimcc- 
sions  of  the  risen  and  treads,  in  order  to  ascend  within  the 
space  allowed.  Supposing  the  first-mentioned  height  to  ki 
14  feet,  and  the  risers  six  inches,  two  risers  wUl  be  equivs- 
lent  to  one  foot  of  ascent,  and  consequently  twenty-eigh 
risers  will  be  required,  or  twentv-seven  treads,  the  uppe 
landing  being  the  tread  to  the  last  riser.  In  such  case 
hardly  less  than  an  area  of  20  by  8  feet,  on  the  level  of  tbe 
upper  floor,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  staircase,  uolesi 
there  were  winders  instead  of  quarter-spaces,  or  of  a  single 
half-space  between  the  two  flights.  The  number  of  rise.t 
required  is  ascertained  by  reducing  the  eiven  altitude  c' 
ascent  to  inches,  and  dividing  it  by  the  height  of  tbe  risen 
thus,  taking  the  altitude  as  before  (14  feetx  and  the  ristn 
at  S  inches,  there  must  either  be  33  risers  a  trifle  mon 
than  5  inches  each,  or  34  a  trifle  less. 

Palladio,  and  oUiers  foUowiug  him,  have  laid  it  dowc 
that  the  staircase  ought  to  be  seen  immediately  on  cntena; 
a  building ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  establish  any  posime 
rule  for  what  must  depend  upon  particular  circumstances, 
and  this  is  hy  no  means  tbe  best  as  a  general  rule.  In  < 
public  building  or  place  where  strangers  go  in  and  out 
without  inquiry,  it  may  be  desirable  that  the  staircase  should 
present  itself  at  once ;  but  certainly  this  is  not  tbe  tone  is 
private  mansions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in  every  respert 
better  that  the  staircase  should  be  kept  out  of  view  untj 
the  first  vestibule  has  been  passed  through,  and  that  i: 
should  be  placed  as  remote  from  the  entrance  into  tLc 
house  as  the  plan  will  admit,  both  in  order  that  the  sp- 
ptxMush  to  it  may  be  lengthened,  and  that,  in  case  it  has  an; 
architectural  pretensions  at  all,  it  may  strike  the  more  b; 
not  coming  into  view  at  once.  At  all  events,  only  the  lover 
part  of  the  staircase— no  mote  than  is  sufficient  to  indica:e 
its  situation — should  be  visible  from  tbe  entrance,  other- 
wise it  will  be  inconveniently  exposed ;  and  if  there  aie 
doors  to  several  rooms  on  the  upper  landing,  persons  passine 
from  one  to  the  other  would  be  seen  from  tbe  ball.  It 
is  therefore  a  great  error  to  place  tbe  staircase,  as  is  some- 
times done,  in  the  first  or  entrance  hall  of  a  mansion,  be- 
cause, in  aJddilion  to  the  inconvenience  just  pointed  out, 
such  hall  must  be  made  the  height  of  two  floors,  and  con- 
sequently, if  otherwise  suitably  proportioned  to  such  height, 
it  will  be  the  most  spacious  and  loftiest  room,  and  so  far  be 
attended  by  a  degree  of  effect  which,  instead  of  being  after- 
wards increased  or  kept  up,  is  greatly  diminished.  Such 
arrangement  also  cuts  off  the  communication  above  be- 
tween the  rooms  on  one  side  of  the  hall  and  those  on  tie 
other,  except  there  is  a  gallery  or  continuation  of  the  land- 
ing carried  over  the  entrance. 

Even  when  kept  apart  from  the  entrance-hall  or  other 
vestibule,  a  staircase  will  always  be  sufficiently  striking  is 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  a  house,  because  it  will  prodaee 
greater  architectural  effect,  and  be  loftier  than  the  roonu 
themselves.  We  are  now  speaking  only  of  what  is  ususIIt 
termed  a  'grand  staircase,'  leading  up  no  higher  than  the 
principal  floor,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  space  from  tbe 
level  of  the  landing  is  perfectly  clear,  and  there  are  no  fligba 
leading  up  higher,  for  if  there  were,  the  simce  over  bad 
would  appear  encumbered  and  confused.  There  is  in  &ct 
no  part  of  an  interior  which  accommodates  itself  more  rea- 
dily to  architectural  character  and  display,  or  which  admitt 
of  greater  variety  of  design  both  as  to  plan,  section,  and 
decoration,  than  a  staircase  of  the  kind  just  referred  to.  If 
the  house  itself  be  not  upon  a  very  large  scale,  there  is 
danger  of  doing  here  rather  too  much  than  too  little.  la 
regard  to  altitude,  there  will  here  always  be  greater  magni- 
tude than  elsewhere;  if  therefore  corresponding  magnitude 
of  area  be  given  to  it,  the  staircase  will  overpower  eveiy- 
thing  else,  cause  the  rooms  to  appear  small  by  compariaoc 
and  appear  in  itself  too  large  for  (he  house,  ft  is  therefore 
denrable  to  make  the  area,  at  least  the  visible  area  of  tbe 
staircase,  rather  less  than  more  than  that  of  any  of  ih: 
principal  rooms.  It  is  also  rather  a  solecism  to  affect  mag- 
nitude of  space  in  other  respects  corresponding  to  that  of 
height.  While  it  serves  as  a  contrast  to  the  apartmeats. 
loftiness  or  excess  of  height,  as  compared  with  length  and 
breadth,  is  as  much  an  appropriate  characteristic  of  a  sui^ 
case  as  it  is  of  a  tower.  Its  altitude  therefore  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  flight  to  the  ceiling,  may  very  properly  be 
made  between  two  or  three  times  the  breadth.  According)' 
it  will  b*  found  expedient  to  enclose  the  laadiug,  if  continued 
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quite  round  the  stairoase,  not  merely  bya  (creen  of  oolumni, 
bat  in  such  manner  as  to  shut  it  out  from  view,  with  only 
partial  openings  at  intervals,  in  order  to  avoid  too  much  spa- 
ciousness on  that  level,  and  to  keep  the  cage  of  the  same 
site  from  bottom  to  top.  Of  such  staircase  upon  a  large  scale 
there  is  an  example  at  Taymoutb  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
marquis  of  Breadalbane,  which  is  about  40  feet  square  by 
100  feet  in  height,  with  an  upper  corridor  surrounding  it, 
«ith  open  arches. 

One  of  the  most  simple  and  effective  yet  least  common 
arrangements  of  a  staircase,  is  tha*  which  may  be  described 
by  the  term  Avenue  staircage,  the  stairs  being  continued  in 
a  straight  line,  though  broken  by  tpacet  into  a  succession  of 
(lights,  within  what  would  else  be  a  level  corridor  or  gal- 
lery ;  and  occupying  its  entire  width.    There  is  something 
particularly  noble  and  majestic  in  a  staircase  of  this  kind, 
for  although  it  may  be  narrow,  considered  as  a  gallery,  it 
looks  unusually  spacious  as  a  staircase,  X\m  JHgM  itself 
being  wider  than  those  of  staircases  placed  within  a  much 
larger  area.     Besides  which,  the  whole  is  more  regularly 
disposed,  and  forma  a  more  striking  piece  of  perspective. 
Still  simple   as  such  plan  is  in  itself,  it  is  by  no  means 
adapted  to  general  application,  because,  although  it  requires 
only  moderate  width,  it  requires  considerable  length,  short 
(lights,  and  ample  spaces  between  them,  and  stairs  with  low 
risets  and  broad  treads ;  otherwise  the  descent  as  viewed 
from  above,  being  in  a  straight  line,  looks  precipitous,  or  at 
least  has  no  dignity  of  appearance.    Another  circumstance 
which  limit*  a  staircase  of  this  kind  to  particular  cases,  is, 
that  in  order  for  it  to  produce  proper  effect,  the  height  to 
be  ascended  should  be  very  moderate,  hardly  more  than 
seven  or  eight  feet ;   for  else,  the  space  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  looks  confined,  and  the  upper  flights  scarcely  show 
themselves  from'  that  station.    Hence,  though  it  may  be 
referred  to  as  an  instance  of  an  avenue  staircase,  the  one 
leailing  to  the  keep  or  round  tower  at  Windsor  Castle  is 
mere  remarkable  than  beautiful  or  grand,  leaving  decoration 
out  of  the  question ;  the  altitude  ascended  being  so  very 
great.    Sir  John  Soane  has  given  some  ideas  of  the  kind  in 
his  designs  for  a  '  Scala  Regia' — a  favourite 'subject  with 
him ;  and  he  executed  such  a  staircase,  though  upon  a  more 
limited  scale,  for  the  royal  entrance  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  width  of  that  staircase  is  only  10  feet,  by  49  in  extreme 
length,  and  the  ascent  3  feet.    Though  not  free  from  little 
conceits,  the  whole  has  considerable  effect,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  perspective  view  of  it  in  vol.  i.  of  the  '  Publio 
Buildings  of  London,'  by  W.  H.  Leeds,  which  also  contains 
a  longitudinal  section  of  it.    The  staircase  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  at  Paris,  designed  by  Percier  and  Fontaine,  is 
another  example  of  the  kind  upon  a  larger  scale,  but  not 
the  very  best,  for  the  ascent  is  so  great,  that  the  columns 
on  its  sides,  on  the  same  level  as  the  landii^  look  quite  in- 
significant.   That  at  Covent-Oarden  Theatre  also  belongs  to 
the  same  class,  although  it  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
being  extended  in  the  upper  part  by  the  landing  being 
continued  along  its  sides  as  a  gallery  divided  from  it  by 
columns ;  the  ascent  is  about  10  feet,  in  two  flights.    The 
National  Gallery,  again,  affords  instances  of  a  different  modi- 
fication of  the  same  arrangement,  half  the  ascent  being  by 
an  external  flight  in  the  vestibule,  the  remainder  by  another 
within  the  corridor  leading  from  it ;  and  though  not  exactly 
suited  for  such  a  building,  the  idea  is  pleasing  in  itself  and 
would  produce  a  striking  effect  in  one  of  less  pretension. 

In  public  edifices  or  large  mansions,  whatever  be  the  plan 
of  the  principal  staircase,  it  is  generally  branched,  that  is, 
there  is  first  a  wide  central  flight,  and  then  two  other  nar- 
rower ones  branching  off  from  it  one  on  each  side,  either  at 
right  angles  to  it  or  as  return  flights  parallel  to  it ;  and  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  in  all  such  staircases  the 
Xoot-tpacet  are  large,  and  that  there  are  no  winders.  The 
staircase  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  which  is  parted  off  from  the 
vestibule  by  a  glazed  screen,  is  an  example  of  more  than 
ordinary  splendour,  being  lighted  by  a  dome.  The  branchine 
(lights  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  lead  to  a  landing  on  each 
side,  which  has  a  double  screen  of  Corinthian  columns,  so 
tbat  the  view  across  ;rjai  side  to  side,  in  the  upper  part,  is 
unusually  rich.  At  Buckingham  Palace,  there  is  first  a 
rery  wide  flight,  entered  from  between  columns,  branching 
off  right  and  left  in  curved  flights,  the  cage,  which  is  about 
36  by  26  feet,  being  curved  elliptically  on  those  sides  oi 
ends.  In  this  example,  the  stairs  rest  upon  a  graduated 
podium  or  wall  enclosing  the  space  immediately  beneath, 
which  serves  as  a  private  passage  behind;  a  mods  fr«- 
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qaently  adopted  in  similar  cases,  being  one  which  contri- 
butes to  solidity  and  nobleness  of  appearance,  and  prevents 
that  mass  of  shadow  beneath  the  stairs  which  gives  a  gloom 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  staircase. 

Instead  of  there  being  a  central  flight  below,  the  ascent 
frequently  begins  on  each  side,  and  is  carried  up  in  one  or 
more  flights  to  the  common  landing  where  both  branches 
terminate ;  from  which  point  the  stairs  are  sometimes  con- 
tinued, returning  in  an  upper  central  flight  which  is  car- 
ried across  an  arch  thrown  from  that  landing  or  half-space, 
to  a  higher  landing.  Staircases  of  this  kind,  which  may  be 
termed  bridge  staircases,  occur  in  the  Custom-house  and  the 
Auction  Mart.  Their  effect,  however  is  not  good,  because 
the  upper  suspended  flight  or  bridge  darkens  the  lower  part 
of  the  staircase,  and  has  a  strangely  awkward  cumbersome 
appearance  when  viewed  tnm  that  station.  At  the  best 
therefore  they  are  suitable  only  for  places  of  evening  resort, 
where  they  can  be  lit  up  below  as  well  as  above. 

The  staircase  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge, 
claims  notice,  not  only  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the 

feneral  design,  but  of  some  peculiarities  in  its  arrangement, 
trictly  speaking  however,  this  example  can  hardly  m  given 
as  that  of  a  staircase,  according  to  the  usual  meaning  of  the 
term,  the  stairs  being  mere  flights  of  steps  in  the  entrance 
hall.  That  in  the  centre  is  a  broad  descending  one,  leading 
down  to  the  libraries,  which  are  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
hall ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  rather  narrower  ascending 
flight  to  the  spacious  landing  carried  around  three  sides  of 
the  hall,  and  serving  as  a  statue  gallery.  Though  the  lower 
area  is  only  32  by  26  feet,  consequently  that  of  the  floor 
very  much  less,  owing  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  flights 
of  steps,  that  of  the  upper  part  on  the  level  of  the  landing 
is  68  by  44  feet,  the  landing  itself  being  about  17  feet  wide. 
In  some  degree  similar  in  plan,  altjiough  very  different  in 
design,  is  the  hall  at  Holkham,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  which  has  a  noble  flight  of  steps  within  a  recess 
or  tribune  enclosed  by  columns  which  are  continued  along 
the  (ides  of  the  hall. 

The  grand- staircase  of  the  Reform  Club-house,  London, 
is  an  example,  somewhat  unusual  in  this  country,  though 
common  enough  in  Italy,  of  what  may  be  called  an  enclosed 
staircase ;  the  flights  are  shut  up  between  walls,  and  con- 
sequently there  is  no  open  tcell,  nor  can  the  whole  be  seen 
at  one  view.  A  plan  of  this  kind  therefore  differs  from  the 
avenue  staircase,  merely  in  not  being  carried  straight- 
forward, but  either  returning  in  a  parallel  flight  from  the 
half-space  or  first  landing,  oi  having  the  second  flight  at 
right  angles  with  the  first.  The  last  is  the  ease  at  the  Re- 
form Club-house,  where  the  staircase  consists  of  three  en- 
closed flights,  the  last  being  a  return  one  to  the  first,  and 
landing  upon  the  gallery  around  the  upper  part  of  the 
inner  hall  or  saloon.  That  at  Burleigh  too  is  similarly 
planned.  The  same  mode  may  be  adopted  for  circular 
or  semicircular  as  well  as  rectangular  plans ;  and  one  ad- 
vantage attending  it  is,  that  while  the  ascent  itself  is  as 
spacious  and  commodious  as  if  the  whole  were  entirely  open, 
there  may  be  a  secondary  staircase  for  servants,  shut  up 
within  the  larger  one. 

Though  Milizia  objects  to  them  as  inconvenient,  circular 
and  semicircular  staircases,  and  such  also  as  are  partly  ree^ 
angular  and  partly  semicircular,  being  curved  in  the  latter 
form  at  one  or  both  ends,  are  very  beautiful,  at  least  capa- 
ble of  being  rendered  so;  neither  is  the  inconvenience 
alleged  against  them  one  of  any  moment,  because  though 
all  the  stairs  are  winders,  the  diameter  of  the  staircase  itself 
may  be  such,  tbat  the  treads  may  be  1 0  inches  wide  at  their 
ends  next  the  balusters  or  open  part  of  the  staircase,  and 
the  whole  ascent  be  completed  in  half  a  revolution  or  semi- 
circle; whereas  in  a  narrow  newel  staircase  of  the  kind  two 
or  more  revolutions  will  be  required. 

The  architectural  effect  of  a  staircase  will  greatly  depend 
upon  the  mode  of  lighting  it  Whertf  it  is  carried  up  only 
one  floor,  the  best  mode  is  to  light  it  entirely  from  above, 
either  through  a  dome  or  lantern  in  the  ceiling,  or  by 
making  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  just  beneath  the  ceiling 
a  continued  lantern.  If  there  are  windows  on  the  landings 
of  the  several  flights,  the  effect  will  be  improved  by  their 
being  filled  with  stained  glass,  especially  if  towards  a  back 
couit ;  or,  if  a  conservatory  can  be  carried  out  on  the  level  of 
the  first  landinj;,  so  as  to  show  itself  through  glazed  folding- 
doors,  a  very  pleasing  and  cheerful  effect  is  obtained,  even 
though  the  conservatory  itself  should  be  hardly  more  than 
a  glMed  Yiraado.  At  to  material,  stone  is  greatly  preferable 
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to  wood  for  (tairs,  if  only  on  account  of  greater  security  in 
case  of  fire ;  in  liea  of  stone,  cast-iron  may  be  employed. 
Marble  is  very  rarely  used  for  stairs  in  this  country,  and 
whenever  it  is,  it  should  be  left  unpolished  on  the  treads, 
ot  it  would  be  dangerous  to  descend  them.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  stairs  of  wainscot,  unless  they  are  car- 
peted nearly  their  entire  width.       

STALACTITE  and  STALAGMITE.  Stalactitic  car- 
bonate of  lime  occurs  chiefly  in  long  masses  suspended 
from  the  roofs  of  caverns  in  limestone  rocks.  Stalactites  ap- 
pear to  be  continually  forming ;  water  containing  carbonate 
of  lime  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid,  trickling  through 
crevice*  in  the  roofs  of  the  caverns,  gradually  during  its  ex- 
posure to  the  air  loses  its  carbonic  acid,  and  consequently 
deposits  its  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  water  passing  over  the 
portion  first  deposited  gradually  adds  to  it,  and  eventually 
gives  the  carbonate  of  lime  ius  great  length  and  stalactitic 
character.  The  Hatter  deposits,  called  stalagmites,  are  formed 
on  the  floor  of  the  cavern  by  the  water  there  depositing 
that  portion  of  its  carbonate  of  lime  which  is  not  separated 
during  the  formation  of  the  stalactite.  Stalactitic  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  met  with  in  the  veins  of  lead-ore  in  Dur- 
ham and  Northumberland.  Caverns  are  sometimes  nearly 
filled  with  these  deposits,  which  in  some  cases  are  of  very 
large  dimensions ;  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  their 
occurrence  in  Britain  are  in  the  cavern  at  Castleton  in  Der- 
byshire, and  Macallaster  Cave  in  ihe  Isle  of  Skye :  the  grotto 
of  Antiparos  in  the  Archipelago,  the  Woodman's  Cave  in 
the  Han  in  Germany,  and  that  of  Auxelle  in  France,  are 
striking  instances  of  their  formation  in  other  countries. 

Besides  the  occurrence  of  this  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  stalactitic  form,  it  is  sometimes  met  with  reniform 
and  tabular,  and  in  other  imitative  shapes.  The  fracture  is 
sometimes  perfecUy  lamellar,  oocasionally  fibrous,  the  fibres 
diverging  from  a  centre,  with  a  pearly  or  silky  lustre,  and 
sometimes  resinous  or  waxy.  The  colour  varies  from  white 
to  greyish,  brown,  red,  and  yellowish  white.  Opaque,  but 
frequently  translaoent. 

The  Oriental  aialxuter,  much  employed  by  the  antients 
in  statuary  and  the  formation  of  vases,  appears  to  be  of  sta- 
lactitic origin. 

STALAGMITES  dtamartiKayuds,  a  droppmg),  the  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Clusiacera 
or  Outtifere.  It  has  polygamous  or  bisexual  flowers ;  4-S 
sepals,  which  are  persistent  and  bractless;  5  petals  alter- 
nating with  the  sepals ;  4-6  -united  stamens,  the  bundles 
flat,  elongated,  and  divided  at  the  apex  into  several  short 
antheriferous  portions  opposite  to  the  petals,  and  alter- 
nating with  S  large  truncated  glands ;  the  anthers  are  2- 
celled,  bursting  longitudinally ;  the  ovary  is  3-5-celled,  with 
1  ovule  in  each  cell ;  stigma  3-5-lobed ;  and  f^uit  a  berry. 
The  species  are  trees  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Cey  lou, 
and  belong  to  the  family  which  produces  the  gamboge  of 
commerce.  Dr.  Wight  states  that  one  of  the  species,  the 
S.  ootfoUa,  which  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  yields  a  true  gam- 
boge, which  is  employed  in  commerce.  It  is  known  by  its 
oval  shining  leaves,  its  lateral  fascicled  flowers,  male  and 
h%rmapbrodite  mixed.  Its  anthers  are  arranged  in  6  or  8 
bundles,  and  it  possesses  a  3-cel1ed  1-3  seeded  ovary. 

STALBRID6E.    [Poksbtshirk.] 

STALL-FEEDING.  The  feeding  of  cattle  in  stalls  for  the 
purpose  of  fieitting  them  more  readily  than  by  simple  grazing, 
and  at  a  time  when  they  cannot  get  fat  on  pastures,  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  process  of  husbandry,  is  comparatively 
modem.  In  former  times  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  which  latter,  in  most  languages  derived 
from  the  Teutonic,  is  called  Shiughter-numth,  there  being 
no  possibility  of  buying  fresh  meat  of  any  decree  of  fatness 
during  winter,  and  salt  meat  was  the  food  of  all  classes  in 
that  season.  But  now  the  process  of  fatting  cattle  goes  on 
without  interruption  during  the  whole  year,  and  fat  beasts 
come  as  regularly  to  market  in  winter  as  in  summer.  Stall- 
feeding  is  now  the  principal  means  by  which  oxen  and  cows 
are  rendered  fit  for  the  market. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  article  Soilino,  that  one  ob- 
ject of  that  system  was  to  save  the  waste  of  food  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  treading  of  cattle  in  pastures,  and  by  their 
choosing  the  sweetest  grasses  to  the  neglect  of  the  coarser. 
The  principal  object  however  is  to  save  the  manure,  which 
in  the  pastures  goes  to  waste,  but  in  the  yards  or  stall  is  all 
preserved.  In  stall-feeding  another  object  is  looked  to, 
that  of  increasing  the  substance  of  the  animal,  especially 
the  Cst;  and  to   do  this  judiciously  and  with  profit  re- 


quires much  experience  and  attention.  It  has  been  proved 
that  animals  require  a  certain  portion  of  meat  and  drink  tc 
keep  them  alive,  and  that  this  quantity,  in  the  same  species, 
is  in  general  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  animal 
If  an  animal  has  his  exact  ration  of  food,  he  will  coutinue  in 
health,  but  he  will  not  increase  in  weight :  in  this  c»se  there- 
fore it  only  produces  a  certain  portion  of  manure,  which  ii 
not  equivalent  to  the  food  consumed.  If  a  larger  quantity 
be  given,  the  animal,  if  in  health,  will  increase  in  weight, 
and  the  more  food  he  \dk,  within  a  certain  lintit.  the  fastet 
will  be  this  increase :  but  there  is  a  point  where  increts* 
stops ;  and  if  by  any  means  the  animal  is  induced  to  take  more, 
his  stomach  will  be  deranged,  and  be  will  become  diseased, 
and  occasion  loss  by  over-ieeding.  It  is  consequently  of  great 
importance  to  the  stall-feeder  to  ascertain  what  is  the  exact 
quantity  of  food  which  it  will  be  most  profitable  to  give  ta 
a  stall-fed  animal  Experience  alone  can  teach  this ;  but 
some  rules  may  be  given  which  will  enable  any  one  who  ' 
wishes  to  stall-feed  cattle  not  greatly  to  err  in  his  mode  of 
feeding,  and  soon  to  find  out  what  is  the  most  profitable 
course  to  pursue.  For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  that  after 
having  ascertained  by  experiment  the  quantity  of  food 
which  will  give  the  greatest  increase  of  flesh  per  week  on  a 
certain  weight  of  beasts  when  put  up  to  &itten,  all  the 
food  given  to  the  cattle  be  carefully  weighed,  and  no  more 
be  given  in  any  day  than  is  needful.  The  quality  of  the 
food  should  also  be  attended  to ;  for  a  truss  of  fine  well- 
made  clover,  lucern,  or  sainfoin  hay,  may  contain  double 
the  nourishnient  of  another  truss  of  coarse  marsh  hay.  The 
best  kind  of  food  should  always  be  reserved  for  fatting  cat- 
tle. Roots' are  excellent  helps;  but  roots  alone  are  too 
watery,  and  must  be  corrected  by  dry  food,  such  as  straw  cut 
into  chaff,  or  good  hay,  and  especially  farinaceoua  food,  whe- 
ther it  be  corn  ground  or  bruised,  or  oil-cake  after  the  oil 
has  been  expressed.  By  a  judicious  mixture  of  food  a  muck 
greater  increase  of  flesh  may  be  produced  than  by  an  irre- 
gular mode  of  feeding,  however  good  the  quality  or  abun 
dant  the  quantity  given  may  be.  To  overfeed  is  as  unprofitable 
as  to  starve  a  beast,  and  produces  similar  effects.  It  is  of 
great  importance  that  the  cattle  should  be  fed  with  great 
punctuality,  at  certain  hours  during  the  day,  and  that  the 
troughs  should  be  cleared  of  all  the  remains  of  food  which 
they  do  not  eat  at  each  time  of  feeding.  Rest  and 
sleep  are  great  aids  to  digestion,  and  a  little  gentle  exercise 
after  sleep  prepares  the  stomach  for  a  fresh  supply  of  food. 
Air  also  is  highly  conducive  to  health ;  and  hence  those 
beasts  which  are  allowed  to  move  about  in  a  loose  stall,  or  a 
small  yard  protected  from  the  rain  and  wind,  thrive  better  in 
general  than  those  which  are  tied  up.  It  is  the  practice  of 
many  good  feeders  to  put  oxen  in  pairs  in  small  stalls,  partly 
open,  so  that  they  may  be  in  the  air,  or  under  shelter,  ai 
they  prefer;  and  the  finest  oxen,  if  not  the  &ttest,  are  pre 
pared  for  the  market  in  this  way.  Experience  shows  that 
all  domestic  animals  like  company,  and  that  they  are  more 
contented  and  quiet  when  they  have  a  companion  than  when 
they  are  alone.  This  is  the  reason  why  they  are  put  up  in 
pairs.  Whatever  promotes  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
animal  will  be  most  profitable  to  the  feeder.  When  a 
beast  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  fatness,  it  is  a  nice 
point  to  decide  whether  it  would  be  best  to  send  him 
to  market  or  continue  to  feed  him.  This  is  often  decided 
by  mere  caprice  or  fancy ;  but  if  the  food  has  been  weighed, 
and  the  weekly  increase  of  the  beast  is  noted,  which  is 
best  done  by  weighing,  but  may  nearly  boKuessed  by  mea- 
suring, it  becomes  a  mere  question  in  arithmetic  to  deter 
mine  whether  his  increase  pays  for  his  food  and  attendance; 
if  it  does  not,  there  is  a  loss  in  keeping  him  ;  and  if  a  lean 
animal  put  in  his  stead  would  increase  faster  on  the  same 
food,  every  day  he  is  kept  there  is  a  loss  of  the  difference 
between  the  increase  of  the  two.  The  pride  of  pro 
ducing  a  wonderful  animal  at  a  fair  or  show  may  be  dearW 
paid  for,  and  must  be  put  down  to  the  account  of  luxune^ 
such  08  keeping  hunters  or  racehorses. 

The  most  profitable  food  for  fattening  cattle  is,  in  general, 
the  produce  of  the  farm :  the  expense  of  all  purchased  food 
is  increased  by  the  profit  of  the  dealer  and  the  carriage  of  iu 
And  the  only  compensation  for  this  additional  cost  may  be  in 
increasing  the  manuro,  where  the  straw  and  roots  of  the  form 
are  deficient:  in- that  case  oil-cake,  or  even  corn,  may  be 
purchased  with  advantage,  since  by  means  of  the  manure 
crops  may  be  raised  which  without  it  must  faU.  The  suit- 
ing of  cattle,  as  well  a&  the  fatting  of  pigs,  is  in  many  situ- 
ations the  best  means  of  carrying  the  produna  of  iIm  fikna 
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to  market.    An  ox  can  be  driven  man;  miles,  whiht  the 

,      food  he  has  consumed  would  not  lepay  the  carriage,  and 

all  the  manure  would  be  lost,    and  must  be  purohased  at 

[     a  great  expense,  if  it  can  be  had  at  all.    If  a  ftirmer  can 

feed  cattle,  so  as  to  pay  him  a  fair  market-price  for  the  food 

consumed,  and  soraething  for  the  risk  of  accidental  loss,  he 

may  be  well  contented  to  have  the  manure  for  his  trouble : 

few  stall-feeders  get  more  than  this  in  the  long  run. 

STAMENS,  in  Botany,  the  organs  which  constitute  the 

'     last  wboi;l  but  one  of  the  series  which  form  the  flower  in 

'     plants,  the  pistil  with  its  parts  ibrming  the  last  or  innermost 

whorl.    These  organs  were  called  by  the  older  botanists 

'     Apieet,  and  by  Eojrlish  writers  Chives.    They  constitute 

the  male  organs  of  tne  dower,  and  are  formed  principally  of 

cellular  tissue.    They  are  composed  in  most  cases  of  three 

parts :  1,  the  filament,  a  long  slender  organ,  on  the  summit 

of  which  is  placed — 2,  the  anther,  which  is  a  little  case, 

mostly  double,  containing— 3,  the  pollen,  which  is  composed 

of  little  grains  constituting  the  fructifying  influence  of  the 

plant.    (TLnther;  Pollkk.] 

The  stamen  in  theoretical  botany  is  considered,  as  well 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  flower,  a  modification  of  the  leaf. 
Although  its  form,  structure,  and  functions  differ  so  much 
from  the  leaf,  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  series  of 
modifications  by  which  the  one  is  converted  into  the  other. 
In  many  plants  the  leaves  cannot  be  distinguished  near  the 
flowers  from  the  bracts,  and  these  again  cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  sepals  forming  the  calyx ;  whilst  the  calyx 
often  insensibly  passes  into  the  corolla,  and  parts  of  flowers 
are  often  seen  possessing  both  the  characters  of  sepals  and 
petals.  In  the  ease  of  the  white  water-lily,  a  good  example 
IS  offered  of  the  passage  of  petals  into  stamens,  thus  eom- 
pleting  the  series  of  changes  from  leave*  to  stamens.  In 
this  plant,  a  gradual  contraction  of  the  inner  petals  is  seen 
to  take  place  at  their  upper  parts,  the  cellular  tissue  be- 
comes coloured,  and  partakes  of  the  character  of  pollen- 
grains,  and  these  changes  become  more  and  more  decided 
till  the  whorl  of  stamens  is  fully  established  in  the  centre  of 
the  plant.  Many  other  plants  might  be  cited  as  affording 
examples  of  the  same  ohauges,  as  Cabfcant/uu,  lUUium,  &c. 
These  changes  occur  naturally  in  the  above  plants,  but  a 
more  decided  exemplification  of  the  conversion  of  these 
organs  will  be  found  in  what  are  called  monstrous  or  double 
flowers,  which  are  the  result  of  cultivation.  If  fbr  instance 
a  garden-rose  is  taken,  it  will  be  found  that  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  stamens  in  this  flower  is  occupied  by  petals,  and 
in  many  the  character  of  half-siamen  and  half-petal  may  be 
elearly  seen.  In  other  double  flowers  the  same  backward 
change  may  be  observed  of  petals  into  sepals,  and  so  on. 

In  the  change  that  has  thus  taken  place  of  the  leaf  into 
the  stamen,  the  filament  of  the  latter  represents  the  midrib 
of  the  former,  whilst  the  anther  and  its  pollen  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  lamina  and  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  upper  and  under 
surface  of  the  leaf  differ  very  considerably,  and  it  is  to  these 
parts  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  cells  of  the  anther  are 
analogous.  On  this  point  Schleiden  has  proposed  the 
question  as  to  whether  tnere  is  any  corresponding  difference 
in  the  character  of  the  pollen  in  the  anterior  and  posterior 
cells ;  whether  they  both  possess  the  power  of  fructifying ; 
and  vrbether  in  dioecious  plants  it  might  not  be  ascertained 
that  the  one  produced  pollen  grains  that  would  engender 
male  embryos,  and  the  other  grains  that  would  produce 
female  embryos. 

In  their  normal  position  in  the  flower  the  first  row  of 
stamens  are  always  alternate  with  the  petals ;  and  as  these 
organs  are  alternate  with  the  sepals,  the  stamens  are  oppo- 
site the  latter.  If  there  is  a  second  row  of  stamens,  they 
will  be  alternate  with  the  first,  and  thus  of  course  oppo- 
site the  petals.  It  however  frequently  happens,  as  in  the 
primrose,  that  there  is  only  one  row  of  stamens,  and  yet 
opposite  the  petals.  In  such  cases  the  anomaly  is  ac- 
counted for  by  supposing  that  the  first  row  has  not  been 
developed,  and  consequently  the  second  stand  in  their  ori- 
ginal position,  that  is,  alternate  with  the  aborted  row.  When 
there  are  only  five  petals  and  ten  stamens,  as  in  Silene,  the 
latter  are  supposed  to  form  a  double  row. 

The  stamens  are  said  to  arise  firom  various  parts  of  the 
I  flower,  and  according  to  the  part  of  the  flower  from  which 
,  tbey  arise  terms  have  been  appUed  to  express  this  origin, 
which  are  of  greot  importance  in  systematic  botany.  When 
,  the  stamens  arise  fh>m  (or,  as  it  is  often  expressed,  are  in- 
^  tartod  into)  the  ealyx  or  corolla,  they  are  said  to  be  pert- 


fjmmw ;  when  they  arise  from  under  the  pistil  or  ovary, 
ffpoglftiotu ;  when  firom  the  pistil  itself,  epigynotu.  The 
classes  and  subelassea  of  the  natural  system  of  Jussieu  are 
subdivided  according  to  thf  existence  of  these  distinctions  ifi 
the  families  of  plants.  The  above  terms  however  must  not 
be  supposed  to  express  the  fact  that  the  stamens  do  reaily 
originate  in  the  parts  from  which  they  are  taid  to  arise  or 
are  inserted  into.  The  fact  is,  the  stamens  always  arise 
from  a  point  in  the  axis  of  the  flower  between  the  petals 
and  ovary ;  and  when  attached  to  these  or  other  parts,  it 
must  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  adhesion  of  one  pigan  to 
another.  Thus  when  it  is  said  that  the  stamens  are  inserted 
into  the  calyx  of  the  flower  of  the  apple,  it  is  meant  that 
tbey  adhere  to  the  calyx  up  to  a  certain  point,  firom  whence 
tbey  appear  to  arise.  The  same  must  be  said  of  their  eon* 
nection  with  other  parts. 

TbtJUament  of  the  stamen  is  the  representative  of  the 
petiole  or  midrib  of  the  leaf,  and  in  structure  and  function 
resembles  that  organ,  and  is  not  any  more  essential  to  the 
existence  of  the  stamen  than  the  petiole  is  to  the  leaf.  It 
is  composed  of  very  delicate  cellular  and  woody  tissue,  with 
which  are  intermixed  a  few  bundles  of  spiral  vessels.  It  is 
mostly  filiform  and  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  in  most  in- 
stances without  colour.  In  some  plants,  as  the  Caona,  and 
in  the  whole  of  Zingiberaceee,  the  filaments  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  petals  except  in  the  possession  of 
anthers  at  their  apex. 

The  filaments  are  often  combined  into  a  single  mass,  the 
anthers  being  separate ;  when  this  is  the  case,  they  are  said 
to  form  a  brotherhood,  and  the  term  adMphia  is  applied  to 
them.  When  there  is  only  one  such  oombination,  the  sta- 
mens are  said  to  be  monaiielphotu,  as  in  geranium ;  when 
there  are  two  such  unions,  or  even  if  only  one  stamen  is 
separated  from  the  rest,  they  are  called  tUidelphotu,  as  in 
Fumaria,  Vicia,  Lathyrus,  &c. ;  wben  there  are  more  than 
two,  as  in  Hypericum  and  Melaleuca,  they  are  polyadel- 
phoui.  The  filaments  are  sometimes  of  different  lengths ; 
when  two  are  tall  and  two  are  short,  as  is  seen  in  the  whole 
of  the  natural  family  Lamiaces,  they  are  called  cb'tfy* 
namotu;  if  four  are  long  and  two  are  short,  as  is  seen  in 
the  family  of  Crucifern,  they  are  tetradynamout. 

The  number  of  stamens  in  flowers  is  expressed  by  a 
Greek  numeral  being  prefixed  to  the  word  androut :  thus 
flowers  with  one  stamen  ate  monattdrout ;  with  two  sta- 
mens, diandrou$;  with  three  stamens,  triandrou*,  and  so 
on. 

It  Was  on  the  number  of  stamens,  and  their  arrangement 
and  relations,  that  Linnaus  founded  the  classes  of  his 
celebrated  sexual  or  artificial  system  of  the  arrangement  of 
plants.    [Ststxm,  Sbxhai..] 

For  the  function  of  the  stamens,  see  Anther  ;  Pollen  ; 

luPRBONATION' ;    StIOMA. 

STAMFORD,  or  STANFORD,  a  parliamentary  borough 
in  the  wapentake  of  Ness,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln.  80 
miles  from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  in  a  direct 
line  north  by  west,  or  90  miles  by  the  road  through  Hatfield, 
Baldock,  Biggleswade,  and  Norman  Cross. 

Stamford  is  said  to  have  been  a  British  town  before  the 
Roman  invasion ;  and  it  is  an  antient  ikble  that  the  British 
king  Bladud  established  a  university  here  which  lasted  till 
the  time  of  Austin,  the  apostle  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Au- 
thentic history  is  however  silent  about  the  place  till  the 
troubled  period  succeeding  the  Roman  dominion,  wben  the 
Picts  and  Scots  were  defeated  here  by  the  Britons  and  their 
Saxon  allies,  a.d.  449.  (Hen.  Hunt.,  lib.  ii.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  in  a  grant  made  (A.n.  656)  by  Wulfbere,  king  of 
Mercia,  to  the  Abbey  of  Medeshamsted,  or  Medhamsted 
(now  Peterborough),  recorded  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle.  The 

fenuineness  of  this  deed  is  however  questioned  by  Peck. 
n  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder  (aj>.  928)  the  part  of 
Stamford  south  of  the  Welland  was  fortified  by  the  Saxom 
and  the  Danes,  who  occupied  the  northern  part  of  the  town, 
submitted.  The  town  was  one  of  the  five  Danish  burghs 
which  connected  their  Northumbrian  and  East  Anglian 
possessions.'  It  was  again  redoced  by  the  Danes,  or  ceded 
to  them ;  and  reooverra  by  Edmund  I.,  a.o.  949.  Stamford 
is  noticed  in  a  charter  of  Edgar  to  Medeshamsted  {Sax. 
Ckroti.,  AJ9.  963)  as  a  market-town.  It  submitt^  to 
Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  in  his  invasion,  aj>.  1013,  but 
was  recovered  soon  after  by  Ethelred  II.  In  Domesday 
Book,  Stamford,  there  called  Stanford,  is  styled  a  king^ 
borough,  and  is  described  as  having  six  wards,  five  in  Lin* 
colnshire  and  one  in  Hantune  or  Northamptonshire,  i)  i  if 
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In  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  kins;  had  a  meetine  at 
Bumford,  k.D.  1140,  with  Ranulph  or 'Ralph,  earl  of  Ches- 
:er,  with  a  view  to  conclude  a  peace.  In  1190  the  Jews  of 
fitaraford,  who  appear  to  have  Deen  tolerably  numerous 
and  wealthy,  were  plundered,  and  many  of  them  slain  by 
those  who  had  enlisted  for  the  crusade.  Their  synagogue 
at  Stamford,  '  with  its  noble  librar>-,'  was  profaned  and  sold 
at  the  time  of  their  expulsion  by  Edward  I.,  a.d.  1290.* 
In  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  of  John,  A.D.  1215, 
the  barons  assembled  here  to  oppose  the  king,  and  John 
was  himself  at  Stamford  a  little  before  his  death.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Richard,  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, the  king's  brother,  assembled  a  considerable  body  at 
Stamfurd  of  discontented  barons  and  their  retainers,  who 
required  the  king  to  restore  the  two  charters  (Magna  Charta 
and  the  Charta  de  Foresta) :  hut  the  confederacy  was  dis- 
solved by  the  moderation  of  the  king  and  his  promise  to 
govern  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm.  One  of  the 
crosses  which  marked  the  resting-places  of  Queen  Bleanor's 
body,  was  erected  at  Stamford  :  it  was  utterly  demolished  in 
the- civil  troubles  of  Charles  I.  Several  parliaments  and 
councils  were  held  at  Stamford  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
town  was  at  this  time  fortified  with  walls  and  towers  in 
which  were  seven  principal  and  two  postern  gates :  there 
was  also  a  castle,  demolished  in  the  time  of  Richard  III. 
There  were  sixteen  parish  churches  in  the  town  and 
suburbs,  and  religious  houses  were  numerous :  there  were 
priories  for  Carmelite,  Franciscan,  Dominican,  and  Austin 
friars  (two  in  or  near  the  town),  and  Benedictine  monks 
<at  St.  Leonard's,  just  out  of  the  town  to  the  east) ;  also 
several 'halls' or  monastic  schools.  On  occasion  of  some 
discontent  at  Oxford,  a  number  of  the  students  retired  here 
(A.D.  1333),  and  were  not  induced  to  return  without  great 
diiliculty. 

The  town  was  taken  by  the  Lancastrian  army  raised  in 
the  North  by  Queen  Margaret  (a.d.  1461);  and  as  the 
townsmen  were  generally  Yorkists,  was  given  up  to  devaa- 
tation.  Six  churches  appear  to  have  been  destroyed  at  this 
time  ;  four  others  were  subsequently  removed,  and  six  still 
remain;  five  in  the  old  borough,  and  one  in  Stamford 
Baron,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Welland.  The  battle  of 
Lose-(Doat-fleld  [Lincolnshirb,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  IS]  was  fought 
not  far  from  Stamford,  a.d.  1462.  There  were  some  trou- 
bles raised  here  by  the  Royalists  a.d.  1648;  and  a  riot  was 
raised  by  the  high-church  party  in  1714,  in  which  the  Pres- 
byterian meeting-house  was  destroyed. 

The  town  stands  partly  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wetland, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  and  partly  on  the  south  side,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  Stamford  Baron,  in  the  liberty  of 
Peterborough,  in  the  county  of  Northampton.  The  old 
borough  of  Stamford,  which  did  not  include  the  latter  part, 
has  an  area  of  1860  acres,  with  a  populatiou  in  1831  of 
5837  ;  the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  Stamford-Baron,  fi-om  which 
the  late  additions  to  the  borough  are  taken,  has  an  area  of 
2170  acres,  with  a  population  of  1274 ;  together  4030  acres, 
and  7111  inhabitants.  The  two  parts  are  united  by  an 
antient  stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  The  streets  are  irregu- 
larly laid  out,  and  paved  and  lighted  with  gas :  the  town  is 
well  supplied  with  water.  The  houses  are  chiefly  built  of 
freestone  from  the  quarries  of  Ketton  and  Barnoak,  and 
slated.  All  Saints  church  consists  of  a  nave  with  two  aisles, 
and  a  chancel  with  one  aisle,  at  the  end  of  the  south  aisle  of 
the  nave.  Most  of  the  interior,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
exterior  of  this  church,  are  of  early  English  architecture ; 
the  tower,  spire,  and  two  porches  are  of  perpendicular  cha- 
racter: there  is  a  fine  perpendicular  pannelled  font.  St. 
George's  is  a  large  plain  building,  retaining,  amidst  many 
alterations,  some  old  portions,  principally  perpendicular ;  it 
consists  of  a  nave,  with  side  aisles,  chancel,  and  western 
tower :  there  are  some  portions  of  antient  stained  glass.  St. 
John  the  Baptist's  is  chiefly  of  perpendicular  character, 
with  a  One  wooden  roof  and  wooden  screen-work ;  it  has  a 
nave  and  chancel,  each  with  side  aisles;  a  neat  embattled 
tower  and  pinnacles ;  and  a  handsome  south  porch.  St. 
Mary's  is  one  of  the  flnest  churches  in  the  town ;  it  consists 
of  a  nave  with  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel  with  one  ;  and  a 
western  tower  and  spire.  The  tower  and  spire,  with  some 
other  parts,  are  of  early  English  architecture;  hut  a  large 

*  Thin  tneld^Dt  deMrves  notice  •■  connected  with  the  eultivnttoa  of 
I-lebrvw  Utarstare  In  BngUind.  NTeny  of  the  bookk  belonfln^  to  the  libra, 
netofthe  Synagognnor  Stamftnd  and  Huntingdon  wan  putchaied  by  On- 
(orr  of  Hnntluidon.  a  monk  of  Ramiey  abbey,  and  a  diligent  1101001  of  the 
aotimt  langnagaa.  Tht  booka  thn  pnnfuued  ieraMd  a  valoAla  part  of  the 
llbniyatlUmiwgr. 


portion  of  the  church  is  of  perpendicular  character :  it  has       I 
acme  rich  chapels  and  an  antient  canopied  altar  tomb.    St.      | 
Michael's  church  has  been  much  altered  and  modernised.       i 
St.  Martin's  church,  Stamford  Baron,  south  of  the  Welland, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  late  perpendicular  architecture  :  the 
piers  and  arches  are  very  light  and  lofty,  and  there  is  a 
good  south  porch.    It  contains  the  monument  of  the  great 
Lord  Burghley.    Part  of  the  nave  of  the  conventual  cmirch 
of  the  Benedictine  priory  of  St.  Leonard's  (sometimes  called 
St.  Leonard's  Hospital)  is  still  standing,  and  is  nsed  as  a 
bam :   the  architecture  is  mixed,  being  Norman  in  its  form 
and  early  Enj^lish  in  its  details.    The  west. gate  of  the  C^- 
melite  or  White  Friary  is  still  entire,  just  outside  the  town 
on  the  north-east  side;  it  is  a  good  decorated  English  com- 
position, of  about  the  time  of  Edward  III.    Near  it  are 
part  of  a  wall  and  a  postern  or  back  gateway  of  the  Grey  or 
Franciscan  Friary.    The  grammar-school  is  part  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  Paul :  it  is  partly  of  Norman,  partly  of  early 
English  architecture,  with  some  later  windows  inserted: 
near  it  is  a  Norman  gateway,  antiently  belonging  to  Brazen- 
Nose  (College,  one  of  the  monastic  schools,  and  now  form-      ' 
ing  an  entrance  into  a  garden.    There  are  a  small  Norman 
doorway  near  the  bridge,  and  a  doorway  in  an  old  wall  near      I 
the  river,  probably  belonging  to  the  castle.     Brown's  hoc-      \ 
pital  has  some  portions  of  good  late  perpendicular  character ;      i 
Burghlev  hospital,  in  St.  Martin's,  Stamford  Baron,  is  of  the       ' 
Elizabethan  neriod.    Of  more  recent  date  are  die  town- 
hall,  the  gaol,  the  theatre,  a  market  for  butcher's  meat, 
butter,  and  fish;  and  the  Catholic,  Wealeyan,  and  Inde-       '■ 
pendent  chapels.    The  infirmary  for  Stamford  and  the 
county  of  Rutland  is  a  neat  modem  building  in  the  Gotbie      1 
style.  •  \ 

The  trade  of  the  place  is  considerable,  and  ooDsista  chiefly 
in  the  supply  of  the  surrounding  agricultural  diatriot:  ailk-  I 
throwing  was  carried  on  a  few  years  since,  but  is  now  given  ' 
up ;  considerable  business  in  malting  is  done :  the  markets  ' 
are  on  Monday  and  Friday,  the  latter  is  a  considerable  corn- 
market:  there  are  seven  yearly  fairs.  The  Welland.  or  ( 
rather  a  lateral  cut  to  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  ia  navi-  I 
gable  up  to  the  town  for  boats  and  small  barges.  I 

The  institutions  for  benevolent  and  literary  purposes,  and 
for  amusement,  are  tolerably  numerous.    Besides  the  infir-      ■ 
mary  and  Brown  and  Burghley's  hospitals,  there  are  several 
ranges  of  alms-houses,  or,  as  they  are    locally    termed. 
'Ciailises;'  a  Bible  society,  a  savings'  bank,  a  library  and 
reading-roofi,  a  theatre,  and  cold  baths.    Races  are  held ; 
and  a  barbarous  custom  of  bull-hunting,  or,  as  it  is  locally 
termed,  *  bull-running,'  has  been  (unless  quite  lately  put 
down)  kept  up  yearly  for  several  centuries,    A  similar  ciu-      ^ 
torn  prevailed  at  Tutbury  [STAVFORznBiRB],  but  is  now 
suppressed.    One  newspaner,  the  'Stamford  Mercury.'  is     ( 
published  in  the  town:  it  has  been  established  considerably 
more  than  a  centunr.  ( 

Stamford  was  a  borough  before  the  Conquest.  By  tbe 
Boundary  Act  a  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin.  Stamford 
Baron,  was  added  for  parliamentary,  and  subsequently,  by 
the  Municipal  O>rporations'  Reform  Act,  for  municipal  pur- 
poses. It  is  divided  into  two  wards,  and  has  six  aldermen  and  , 
eighteen  councillors.  Quarter-sessions  are  held,  and  there 
is  a  court  of  record.  The  borough  returned  members  as 
early  as  23  Edward  I. :  it  sends  two  now :  the  number 
of  voters  in  1835-6  was  755  ;  in  1839-40,  679. 

The  living  of  All  Saints  is  a  vicarage,  united  with   tlw 
rectory  of  St.  Peter's,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  43 It,  with 
a  glebe-house;  tbe  living  of  St.  (xeorge's  (united  with   Sc 
Paul's)  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  184i.  -with 
a  glebe-bouse ;  the  living  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  (united 
with  St.  Cilement's)  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  ot 
167/.,  with  a  glebe-house;  the'living  of  St.  Mary's  is  a.  rec- 
tory, of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  87/.  ;    the  living  of    St. 
Michael's  (united  with  St.  Andrew's  and  St  Stephen's)  is  a 
rectorv,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  136/. ;  and  the  living  of 
St.  Martin's,  Stamford  Baron,  is  a  vicara)^  of   the    clear 
yearly  value  of  98/.,  with  a  glebe-house.    The  last  is  in  the 
archdeaconry  of   Northampton   and    dioceae   of   P«slerbo- 
rough :  the  rest  are  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Lin- 
coln. 

There  were,  in  1833,  in  the  old  borough,  and  in  the  iMkn«v 
of  St.  Martin,  a  grammar-school,  well  endowed.  ^w-ithT  5; 
hoys ;  an  endowed  day-school  called  '  the  Blue-coat  scfacoL 
with  80  boys ;  two  day  and  Sunday  schools,  endo^red  In 
what  is  called  Wells  s  Charity,  with  56  boya  and  4«  eiria 
a  national  school,  with  US  girls:  an  infant-sehool-*%M| 
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about  90  or  IOC  children,  boys  and  rvU;  two  other  day- 
schools  with  Email  endowmenti,  with  from  44  to  54  boya 
and  16  girli:  22  other  day  or  boarding  sohools,  with  82 
boys,  203  girls,  and  314  to  334  children  of  sex  not  stated; 
and  3  Sunday-schools,  with  156  boys  and  126  girls. 

(Peck's  Antiquarian  AnnaU  of  Stanford;  Harrod's  An- 
tiquitiet  andpreient  State  qf  Stamford ;  Drakard's  History 
i/.Stannford ;  Allen's  History  of  the  County  qf  Lincoln; 
^iriiamentary  Papers.) 

STAMMER.  The  terms  stammer  and  stutter  are  syno- 
nymously adopted  to  denote  that  involuntary  interruption 
of  utterance  arising  from  difficulty  and  often  total  inability 
to  pronounce  certain  syllables,  the  speech  apparatus  being 
frequently  affected  with  spasm  in  the  effort  to  speak. 

In  some  stammerers  the  spasm  consists  of  involuntary 
movements  similar  to  eAor«a  (St.  Vitus's  dance),  which  occa- 
sionally affects  other  than  the  speech  muscles.  Stammer 
with  this  spasm  distorts  the  utterance  by  an  involuntary  re- 
petition of  some  part  of  the  syllable,  as  ge-ge-ge-good  de-de- 
de-day.  The  repetitions  may  or  may  not  be  vocal.  In  other 
stammerers  the  spasm  consists  of  involuntary  immobiUty, 
similar  to  tetanus  (lock-jaw),  commbniy  of  the  form  termed 
trismus,  in  which  the  mouth  is  closed,  and  the  jaw  cannot 
move  to  open  it;  and  sometimes  of  the  form  termed  anti- 
trismus,  in  which  the  mouth  is  open,  and  the  jaw  is  equally 
incapable  of  moving  to  shut  it.  Stammer  with  this  spasm 
distorts  the  utterance  by  an  involuntary  extension  of  some 
part  of  the  syllable,  as  1 augh,  where  the  /  is  much  pro- 
longed. 

In  the  looseness  of  language  resulting  from  inexact 
knoirledge,  all  kinds  of  difficult  and  defective  utterance  are 
misnamed  stammer,  as  the  difficult  utterance  of  the  intoxi- 
cated, the  faltering  utterance  of  the  paralytic,  the  imperfect 
utterance  of  deep  emotion,  as  of  fear,  the  defective  utterance 
of  malformed  organs  of  speech,  and  the  hesitation  in  dis- 
course when  the  suitable  word  fails  to  present  itself  to  a 
speaker's  mind.  Such  affections  of  the  utterance  however 
are  distinct  from  stammer,  for 

1.  The  stammerer^s  inability  to  pronounce  words  remains 
during  health,  soberness,  calmness  of  mind,  and  also  when 
the  appropriate  words  occur  to  him. 

2.  The  stammerer  feels  his  difficulty  of  utterance  essen- 
tially to  consist  in  a  refusal  of  some  part  of  the  speech 
apparatus  to  obey  his  will. 

3.  The  stammerer's  utmost  efforts  to  force  out  any  diffi- 
cult word  commonly  excite  spasm,  and  increase  it  if  it  pre- 
viously existed. 

4.  "rbe  stammerer's  inability  to  speak  is  intermittent: 
the  same  syllable  is  not  always  equally  difficult  to  utter,  and 
is  sometimes  uttered  with  ease. 

Those  circumstances  will  distinguish  stammer  from  the 
misnamed  stammer  of  paralysis,  intoxication,  &c. 

Now  to  understand  the  nature  of  stammering,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  know  the  audibility  and  mechanism  of  utterance, 
whicli  may  be  thus  briedy  described : — 

The  voice  is  produced  in  the  larynx  [Larynx],  whence 
it  issues  into  the  pharynx.  [Pharynx.]  The  pharynx 
opens  into  the  nose  and  into  the  mouth ;  and  by  means  of 
a  curtain  valve,  named  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  we  can 
direct  the  issue  of  breath  through  the  mouth  or  the  nose, 
or  through  both  mouth  and  nose  at  once.  The  voice  is 
produced  in  the  larytix,  an  audible  sound,  which  may 
possess  the  distinctions  of  song-notes  (musical  sounds),  as 
those  of  pitch,  loudness,  and  quality  [Acoustics  ;  Music], 
or  it  may  possess  the  peculiar  conditions  of  those  distinc- 
tions which  constitute  speech-notes.  [Eloctttion.]  In  the 
pharynx  and  mouth  the  volume  of  voice  is  magnified,  and 
its  quality  is  modified. 

The  elementary  sounds  of  which  speech  is  composed  itre 
further  modifications  of  the  voice,  apart  from  and  added  to 
its  pitch,  loudness,  and  quality ;  and  are  produced  in  the 
mouth,  pharynx,  and  nose.  The  popular  classification  of 
these  sounds  into  vowels  and  consonants  is  adopted  from  its 
convenience.  The  vowel  sounds  of  the  English  language 
are  represented  by  the  vowel  letters  in  the  following  wordis : 
all,  arm,  an,  aU,  «nd,  ee\,  her,  isle,  in,  eld,  ooze,  on,  us, 
cuhe,  pull,  our,  and  oil.    The  vowels  are  of  two  kinds,  viz. : 

1.  Those  which  present  a  uniform  sound,  and  thence  are 
named  monophthongs,  as  oo  of  the  word  ooze,  in  which  it 
will  be  observed  on  verification  that  the  cavity  and  aperture 
of  the  mouth  remain  the  same  during  the  whole  time  of 
uttering  the  vowel  The  monophthongs  are  contained  in 
the  following  examples :  end,  eel,  her,  in,  and  ooce. 


3rd  class  of  diphthongs 
end  in  an  obscure  and  > 
faint  e  of  her. 


2.  Those  which  present  a  complex  sound,  in  which  the 
sound  is  ever  varying  from  the  initial  to  the  final  point,  as 
in  the  a  of  the  word  ale,  in  which  it  will  be  observed  on 
verification  that  the  cavity  and  aperture  of  the  mouth  gra- 
dually change  their  forms  from  the  initial  to  the  final  sound 
of  the  vowel.  The  a  of  ale  ends  in  ee  of  eel.  From  the 
circumstance  of  the  initial  arid  final  parts  of  the  vowel  pre- 
senting different  sounds,  it  is  termed  a  diphthong.  The 
diphthongs  of  the  English  languarge  may  be  conveniently 
classified  by  the  similarity  of  their  final  sounds : 

1st  class  of  diphthongs'!  ale,  the  final  sound  is  ««  of  eel. 

end  in  a  well  defined  >  isle,         .... 

ee  of  eel.  J  oil, 

tnd  class  of  diphthongs  1  old,  the  final  sound  is  oo  of  ooie 

end  in  a  well  defined  >cube,      .... 

oo  of  ooze.  j  our, 

all,  the  final  sound  is  e  of  her. 
arm,  .... 
an,  .... 
on,  .... 
us,  .... 
pull 

The  above  table  may  be  thus  verified.  Slowly  drawl  the 
vowel,  making  the  final  part  as  loud  as  the  initial ;  preserve 
the  mouth's  position  which  moulded  the  final  part  of  the 
diphthong  qfler  the  cessation  of  voice,  and  then  a  new  issue 
of  voice  through  that  adjustment  of  the  mouth  will  produce 
the  diphthong's  final  sound  as  a  distinct  monophthong.' 

The  consonants  are  conveniently  classed  into  those  with 
and  those  without  voice.  The  voice  consonant  sounds  of 
the  language  are  represented  by  the  consonant  letters  in  the 
following  words :  ebb,  add,  egg,  all,  am,  an,  red,  eow,  we, 
you,  zone,  ting,  azure,  then,  jev.  It  will  be  observed  on 
verification  that  these  consonants  have  each  voice  throughout 
their  duration,  and  that  each  as  a  separate  sound  can  be 
prolonged  to  the  utmost  limit  of  the  breath,  except  b,  d,  g, 
and  j,  which  only  admit  of  slight  extension. 

The  voiceless  consonants  are  represented  by  the  consonant 
letters  in  the  following  words :  vp,  at,  axk,  \f,  Aope,  Quit, 
foon,  cAip,  «Ain,  <Ain,  wAen.  It  will  be  observed  on  verifi- 
cation that  these  consonants  have  no  voice  throughout  their 
duration ;  that  they  each  have  breath-sound,  similar  to  a 
whisper,  except  p,  t,  k,  which  are  perfectly  mute  ;  and  that 
the  remainder,  except  eh,  q,  and  toh,  can  be  indefinitely 
prolonged. 

It  is  necessary  however  for  our  purpose  to  examine  the 
whole  of  the  consonants  from  another  point  of  view.  The 
consonants,  like  the  vowels,  are  monophthongal  and  diph- 
thongal. It  will  be  observed  on  verification  that  one  ad- 
justment of  ihe  mouth,  and  one  sound  throughout,  are 
characteristics  in  the  mechanism  and  audibility  of  the  fol- 
lowing consonants: — ebb,  add,  egg,  all,  am,  on,  sin^,  dow, 
zone,  azure,  then ;  and  of  up,  at,  ark,  if,  hope,  soon,  ash, 
thia,  which  are  therefore  named  monophthongal  consonants. 
It  will  be  observed  on  verification  that  a  complex  sound  and 
a  change  in  the  mouth's  adjustment  are  characteristics  of 
the  following :  red,  we,  yoa,  jev ;  and  of  <;ueen,  chin,  when, 
which  are  thence  named  diphthongal  consonants.       * 

These  elementary  sounds  of  speech  are  the  materials  of 
the  language.     The  utterance  of  these  sounds  is  technically 
termed  enunciction ;    their  junction  together  to  form  syl- 
lables is  termed  articulation,  of  which  there  are  three  kindi 
viz.  :— 

1.  A  vowel  preceding  a  consonant,  as  eat  =  eet. 

2.  A  consonant      „        vowel         „  fee  =  f-ee. 

3.  „  „       consonant  ,,  bl  =  b-1. 

In  articulating  those  sounds  it  will  be  observed,  1st,  that 
the  mouth  changes  its  adjustment  for  the  second  sound 
while  voice  is  flowing  through  it ;  2nd,  that  in  the  first  ex- 
ample the  mouth  gradually  closes,  in  order'to  produce  the 
consonant;  and,  3rd,  that  in  the  second  example  the  mouth 
gradually  opens  to  produce  the  vowel. 

Observation  and  experiment  concur  to  prove  that  tbe  pro- 
duction of  voice  is  an  acoustic  phenomenon  depending  on 
mechanical  principles  similar  to  those  which  regulate  the 
production  of  sound  from  an  inanimate  instrument ;  for  it 
is  now  agreed  that  tbe  upward  current  of  air  passing  through 
the  larynx  produces  an  effect  on  the  vocal  ligaments  pre- 
cisely similar  to  what  it  would  if  the  larynx  were  eeeteri* 
paribus  au  inanimate  mechanism.  The  voluntary  power 
over  the  larynx  adjusts  it  to  be  aefed  on  by  the  current  of 
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air,  and  Uius  the  voice  is  to  be  regarded  partly  aa  a  me- 
chanical and  partly  as  a  physiological  resalt. 

Observation  and  experiment  concar  to  prove  that  the 
modification  of  voice  into  speech  is  also  an  acoustic  pheno- 
menon depending  on  principles  similar  to  those  which  rag"- 
late  the  modification  of  sound  by  an  inanimate  instrument; 
for  it  is  nov  agreed  that  the  modification  of  voice  into 
speech  in  passing  through  the  variable  cavity  of  the  pha- 
rynx, mouUi,  and  note,  produces  an  effect  precisely  limilat 
to  what  would  be  produced  if  the  variable  cavity  were  ccete- 
fit  paribus  an  inanimate  mechanism. 

Thus  both  in  voice  and  speech  the  production  and  modi- 
fication of  vocal  sound  depend  on  the  laws  of  acoustics,  while 
the  adjustments  of  the  various  parts  of  the  apparatus  which 

Iiroduce  and  modify  the  voice  depend  on  voluntary  muscu-, 
ar  movement.    The  one  is  mechanical,  the  other  physio- 
logical.* 

It  is  familiarly  known  that  the  movement  of  every  organ 
is  effected  by  muscular  contraction;  that  both  voluntary 
and  involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscles  depend  on  the 
nerves ;  that  all  voluntary  contraction  is  regulated  by  the 
brain;  and  also  that  the  voluntary  contraction  of  one 
muscle  is  accompanied  by  au  adjusted  voluntary  relaxation 
af  its  antagonist  muscle. 

The  speech-apparatus  may  be  considered  as  «abj. 
consisting  of  the  lungs  or  bellows,  which  can  send 

a  current  of  air  through  the  trachea  or  windpipe  Luynx. 

to  the  larynx,  which  is  situated  on  its  summit.  S. 

In  the  larynx  this  current  of  air  can  be  vocal-  "i 

Ized  into  song,  or  into  speech-sounds,  at  will,  & 

which,  on  passing  through  the  variable  cavity,  con-  g 

sisting  of  the  mouth,  ]^arynx,  and  nose,  can  be  t 

further  modified  into  speech.    Thus  the  speech-  'f 

apparatus,  as  a  whole  machine,  consists  of  the  f 

respiratory,  the  vocal,  and  the  enunciative  organs.  hSJIL'* 

The  respiratory  apparatus  consists  of  the  chest,  the  lungs, 
and  the  air-paswges.  The  respiratory  movements  are  in- 
voluntary and  periodic;  the  inspiration  of  bn»th  alternates 
with  its  expiration ;  and  in  both  acts  the  breath  flows  in  a 
continuous  stream.  There  is  a  periodic  action  of  the  in- 
spiratory muscles,  but  whether  their  action  alternates  with 
an  action  of  the  expiratory  muscles,  or  simply  with  the.spon- 
taneous  return  of  the  parts  by  their  elasticity  and  gravity, 
is  yet  undetermined.  The  muscular  actions  during  the 
tranquil  respiration  of  repose  appear  to  be  limited  to  peri- 
odic inspiratory  movements. 

The  movements  of  respiration  include  the  motions  of  the 
diaphragm,  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  muscles,  and  those 
of  the  larynx,  which  dilate  and  contract  the  aperture  of  the 
glottis.  The  nerves  engaged  in  these  movements  are  the 
phrenic,  the  spinal  accessory,  the  vagus,  many  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh.  The  will  can 
influence  and  somewhat  modify  the  movements  of  respira- 
tion ;  thus  we  can  prolong  or  shorten  the  duration  of  an 
inspiration,  and  we  can  delay  or  hasten  to  beriu  one.  We 
have  similar  control  over  the  expiration  of  the  breath ; 
and  we  have  power  also  to  limit,  or  nearly  so,  the  move- 
ments of  respiration  to  sub-groups  of  muscles :  thus  we  can 
breathe  by  tne  diaphragm  alone,  or  by  the  ribs  alone. 

Sir  •Charles  Bell,  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,' 
1832,  has  shown  how  the  respiratory  muscles  can  he  ehsnged 
at  will  into  voluntary  muscles  by  means  of  the  thyro- 
arytenoid muscles,  as  when  a  sailor  leaning  his  breast  over  a 
yard-arm  can  raise  himself  and  perform  various  acts  by  aid 
of  the  inspiratory  muscles,  which  for  a  time  he  causes  to  act 
under  the  will  It  is  however  during  speech  and  song  that 
the  respiratory  apparatus  is  most  completely  placed  under 
control.  Indeed  in  the  act  of  vocalising,  whether  for 
speech  or  song,  the  involuntary  is  almost  superseded  by  the 
voluntary  aot  of  respiration.  The  will  gives  a  difforent  play 
to  the  chest  We  breathe  less  by  the  diaphragm  and  mora 
by  the  ribs ;  we  'shorten  the  duration  of  the  inspiration  and 
completely  change  the  character  of  the  expiration.  A  per- 
son about  to  speak  is  observed  to  take  a  voluntary  inspira- 
tion, which  elevates  the  chest,  draws  the  abdomen  flatter,  and 
firequently  also  raises  the  shoulders. 


*  It  if  a  eurioof  fact  that  neehaniciani  oooitructad  speaking  miteblnM  to 
imltnutha  bnman  voice  and  ipaech  lonf  betiin  philoaophen  had  detormined 
kow  far  «|MMli  I*  a  maghanieal  ranilt.  It  U  mora  emioui  that  tha  maohani- 
cian  Kempelra  •xeliutn  aoouatici  in  hii  deSoitioa  of  a  TowaU  which  ha  en- 
Uraly  dedoeaa  ftom  the  oigana  af  tha  human  moath,  thiu  fbriatAil  alike  of  the 
•Jw™»^j«»  tt»»jan»»a  eaa  utter  vorda.  and  that  Me  own  maehanlna 


There  ara  two  modes  of  involuntary  respiration  :  in  the 
one,  the  breath  issues  in  one  oontinaoas  unbnken  stream. 
as  in  the  ordinary  breathing  of  unruffled  tranquillity,  which 
by  some  emotions  is  hurried  and  involuntarily  vocalized, 
producing  sighs,  groans,  &c. ;  in  the  other  mode  the  stream 
of  breath  is  interrupted  so  that  it  issues  in  detached  por- 
tions, which  during  some  emotions  is  also  involuntarily 
Tooalized,  producing  laughter,  crying,  &c. 

The  will  has  power  to  produce  voluntary  expirations  in 
both  modes.  The  unbroken  stream  is  termed  the  exhausting 
breath,wbich  is  often  required  for  a  long-drawn  note  in  song. 
The  broken  stream  is  termed  the  holding  breath, which  is  con- 
stantly requited  in  lengths  suitably  adjusted  to  the  demands 
of  the  syllables  as  they  occur  in  speech.  The  be&oties  of 
utterance  and  the  economy  of  muscular  exertion  which 
result  from  a  dexterous  use  of  the  holding  breath  in  public 
reading  and  speaking  would  require  much  spaee  to  de- 
scribe. 

The  machinery  of  respiration,  of  vocalisation,  and  of 
enunciation,  together  constitute  the  speech-apparatus.  The 
various  musdes  subservient  to  those  separate  acts  associate 
their  functions  to  adjust  and  give  play  to  the  speech  appa- 
ratus as  a  united  whole— as  a  macnioe  for  the  {woduetion  of 
speech.  Thus' to  pronounce  an  elementary  sound,  as  the  et 
of  the  word  eel,  the  muscles  of  speech  (consisting  of  tha 
respiratory,  the  vocal,  and  the  enunciative)  act  in  simul- 
taneous association  to  produce  the  proper  adjustment  of  the 
speech-apparatus.  There  are  near  fl^y  distinct  elementary 
sounds  in  the  English  language,  and  hence  as  many  dif- 
ferent adjustments  of  the  speech- apparatus  are  required  for 
their  utterance.  And  to  pronounce  a  word  consisting  of 
several  elementary  sounds  articulated  together,  as  the  word 
tteam  (which  consists  of  the  elements  «,  t,  ea=e9ot  eel,  and 
m),  the  simultaneous  group  of  associated  muscular  move- 
ments required  for  etuh  element  must  succeed  each  other 
in  one  syllabio  impulse.  Now  it  will  be  observed  that  in 
adjusting  the  speech-apparatus  from  a  previous  state  of 
rest  to  prononnoe  any  given  element,  the  muscles  have  a 
certain  movement  to  perform,  but  the  movement  is  some- 
what different  when  they  have  to  readjust  the  speech-appa- 
ratus flrom  a  previous  adjustment.  This  fkct  maybe  verified 
in  pronouncing  the  ee  of  eel  by  itself  as  a  distinct  syllable, 
ana  afterwards  the  word  tteam,  where  the  same  vowel  fol- 
lows a  t,  from  which  adjustment  that  for  the  ee  has  to  be 
made.  The  geueral  conditions  of  Tespiration.  vocaliiation, 
enunciation,  and  articulation,  under  whieh  stammer  occurs, 
are  subjoined. 

I.  Rbspiration.  1 .  Most  stammerers  manage  their  re- 
spiration badly,  although  nearly  all  can  speak  freely  in  s 
whisper.  9.  They  feel  that  they  have  insufficient  breath  to 
speak.  This  sensation  however  arises  less  from  an  insuf- 
ficiency than  ftt>m  attempting  to  speak  on  an  involuntary 
inspiration.  The  breath  is  expired  to  be  vocalixed  by  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  ribs,  which  mechanically  contract 
the  chest's  cavity.  The  ribs  however  cannot  accomplish  this 
when  they  are  in  the  position  in  which  an  involuntary  in- 
spiration leaves  them ;  they  must  be  raised  to  that  positica 
to  which  a  voluntary  inspiration  carries  them,  before  they 
can  act  with  mechanical  effect  on  the  chest  to  expire  a  hold- 
ing breath  for  the  purpose  of  conversation.  3.  With  the 
sensation  of  insufficiency  of  breath,  some  feel  also  a  pain  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach.  This  pain  is  connected  with  attempt- 
ing to  speak  on  an  involuntary  inspimtion,  and  its  seventy 
is  commonly  increased  by  struggling  to  speak. 

n.  Vocalization. — I.  SoK^-voice.  The  song  eonditioD 
of  voice  seldom  presents  any  difficulty  to  stammeren.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  seen  only  three  cases  of  stammer  in 
the  song-voice ;  and  it  is  familiarly  known  that  atammeren, 
when  struggling  with  a  diffioult  word,  ara  sometimes  advised 
to  ting  it. 

i.  Speech-voice.  —  The  distin?uiahing  features  of  this 
voice  are  described  in  the  artide  BigOcnnoN.  Stamma 
occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  speech-note,  more  frequently  how- 
ever in  the  middle  than  towards  the  end,  bat  moat  oon- 
monly  at  the  initial. 

3.  Pitch  qf  Fotce.— Changes  of  pitch,  whether  eonerete  or 
discrete  (slide  or  skip),  through  nairaw  interrala  of  tht 
scale,  present  difficulties  which  wider  changes  of  pitch  d« 
not.  Stammerers  can  mostly  declaim,  if  they  cannot  con- 
verse or  quietly  read ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  wider  ia> 
tervals  of  pitch  occur  in  declamation  than  in  ordinary  cod' 
versation. 


4.  Loudnett  of  Voice^—Wkuta 


•"of^l!^^ 


the  speech- 
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Bote,  is  of  the  form  of  the  musical  e&'mtntMm/o, 'which  begins 
abruptly  and  gradually  diminishes  in  loudness,  as  thus 
figured  11::==- ,  a  difSculty  is  presented  to  the  stammerer 
which  does  not  occur  if  the  form  be  the  musical  ereieendo, 
where  the  note  begins  feebly,  and  gradually  increases  in 
londness,  as  thus  figured  -^     "L 

5.  Quality  qf  Fotc«.— The  conversation  tone  presents  a 
greater  difBculty  than  the  felsetto,  or  than  the  full  enriched 
voice  of  epio  de<uamation> 

6.  Quantity  or  Duratim  qf  SyBaUe*.— Short  add  ioax- 
tensible  syllables  present  a  greater  difficulty  than  the  long 
and  extensible. 

7.  Accent.— The  unaccented  syllables  of  discourse  seldom 
offer  any  difficulty  to  stammerers.  The  element,  or  com- 
bination of  elements,  which  is  difficult  to  utter  with  accent, 
is  easy  to  utter  without  accent.  The  accent  given  by  stress 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  that  given  by  extended 
duration. 

8.  Rhytlmtuti — ^The  measured  movement  of  verse  is  easier 
for  the  stammerer  than  the  unmeasured  movement  of  prose 
and  conversation. 

III.  Enumciation.— Syllables  are  of  two  kinds,  vii.:— 

1.  Those  composed  of  one  elementary  sound. 

2.  Those  composed    of  more  than   one   elementary 

sound. 

1.  Vowelt. — A  vowel  alone  may  constitute  an  accented 
svllable,  and  even  a  whole  word,  of  which  the  pronoun  /and 
the  article  a  are  familiar  examples.  Stammer  often  occurs 
on  such  syllables.  The  diphthongal  vowels  present  less 
difficulty  than  the  monophthongal ;  and  the  long  much 
less  than  the  short  vowels. 

2.  Coruonanli. — A  consonant  alone  never  constitutes  a 
syllable;  and  when  two  or  more  are  combined  together 
without  a  vowel  to  form  one,  such  occur  only  as  unaccented 
final  syllables  of  words.  The  stammerer's  difficulty  is  less 
to  utter  the  elementary  sounds  singly  than  to  articulate 
them  so  as  to  form  syllables. 

IV.  Articulation.— As  before  stated,  the  elementary 
sounds  are  articulated  in  three  orders  of  succession: — 

1.  The  vowel  followed  by  a  consonant 

2.  The  consonant  followed  by  a  vowel. 

3.  The  consonant  followed  by  a  consonant. 
Stammer  occurs  in  each  of  these  modes  of  articulation. 

There  is  seldom  any  difficulty  to  articulate  two  consonants 
together ;  some  however  is  felt  in  postflxing  a  consonant  to 
a  vowel,  and  the  greatest  is  felt  in  adding  a  vowel  to  a  con- 
sonant Of  this  btter  class  there  is  most  stammer  when 
the  consonant  is  p^  t,  k,  or  their  voice  correlatives  b,  d,  g, 
especially  if  they  precede  a  short  vowel,  as  in  the  examples 
pit,  top,  king,  bud,  dot,  get. 

To  these  general  conditions  of  voice  and  speech  under 
which  stammer  occurs,  may  be  added  other  couditions,  as 

Sbx. — ^The  great  majority  of  stammerers  are  of  the  male 
sex. 

AoB. — Few  stammer  from  their  early  infancy ;  children 
commonly  speak  freely  until  about  five  years  of  age.  An 
occasional  difficulty  is  first  observed,  which  becomes  more 
frequent  up  to  the  tenth  year,  when  it  is  commonly  at  its 
maximum;  although  the  spasm  frequently  increases  in 
severity  up  to  manhood.  In  the  decline  of  life  sometimes 
the  stammer  spontaneously  diminishes,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  entirely  disappear.  The  voices  of  childhood  and 
old  age  differ  in  several  respects  from  that  of  the  interme- 
diate period  of  life.  A  comi>arison  of  these  voices  with  the 
above-described  vocal  Conditions  of  stammer  will  account 
'  rot  the  occasional  spbntaneous  disappearance  of  stammer  in 

*  old  age. 

»        Foiee  qf  Childhood. — The  speech  melody  of  infancy  is 

set  in  a  high  pitch,  which  often  runs  into  the  falsetto,  and  is 

I   much  intersected  with  wide  intervals  both  concrete  and  dis- 

*  Crete.     The  loudness  is  chiefly  of  the  eretcgndo  fbrm  on 
i  lonff  whining  ouantities. 

t  Poie«nfOla  Age.—Tiie  speech  melody  often  falls  into 
tbe  tremulous  scale,  the  rate  of  utterance  is  slow,  stoadv, 
^  and  uniform.  The  loudness  not  often  of  the  diminuendo 
r  form,  and  is  on  extended  quantities.  The  accent  is  given  to 
>  syllables  by  quantity  rather  than  by  stress,  deliberate  pauses 
f  are  made,  and  the  whole  style  is  marked  by  the  self-posses- 
i«  sion  of  experienced  age  conversing  with  a  consciousness  of 
^  superiority,  if  in  nbugnt  else,  in  a  longer  reach  of  memory. 
Tbhpbrators. — Sudden  changes,  especially  from  a  high 
:.?  to  a  low  temperature,  commonly  increase  a  stammer.    The 


cold  of  travelling  outaide  a  coach  in  winter  also  increases  it 
It  is  well  known  that  cold  produces  involuntary  movements 
in  chattering  of  the  teeth  and  shivering  of  the  whole  body ; 
hence  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  stammerer's  speech  is  what 
we  are  prepared  to  expect;  it  lessens  his  voluntary  power 
over  his  speech-apparatus,  and  thus  increases  his  stammer. 

Stammerers  have  a  greater  difficulty  in  conveying  new 
information  than  in  uttering  what  they  are  aware  is  known 
to  the  hearer. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  varieties  of  stammer. 
Voice  stammer  is  of  two  kinos. 

i.  Difficulty  to  produce  voice.  | 

ii.  Difficulty  to  produce  voice  in  quantities  adjusted  to 
the  syllable's  demands. 

i.  Difficulty  to  produce  voice. 

1  Variety. — That  difficulty  which  arises  f^om  ill  regu- 
lated respiration,  in  which  the  effort  to  vocalize  is  accom- 
panied with  a  feeling  of  insufficiency  of  breath.  The  stam- 
mer arises  fl-om  an  attempt  to  speak  on  an  involuntary  in- 
spiration, when  from  mechanical  considerations  alone  we 
know  that  the  ribs  cannot  much  control  the  chest  to  regu- 
late the  issue  of  breath  to  the  larynx.  A  holding  breath 
cannot  be  maintained  on  an  involuntary  inspiration,  and 
therefore  voluntary  respiration  for  speech  must  always  begin 
with  an  inspiration  of  breath. 

The  physiology  of  this  stammer  indicates  a  discipline  for 
iu  removal.  The  organs  of  respiration  must  be  drilled  to 
rightly  change  the  involuntary  act  of  respiration  to  the 
voluntary,  which,  with  a  course  of  rhythmus,  will  effect  a 
permanent  cure. 

2  Variety. — ^That  difficulty  to  produce  voice  which  is 
occasioned  by  an  involuntary  closure  of  the  glottis.  In  this 
variety  of  stammer,  instead  of  the  larynx  receiving  the  ad- 
justment for  vocalization  in  ready  obedience  to  the  will,  the 
glottis  suddenly  closes,  either  by  an  involuntary  associate 
movement,  or  by  a  tetanic  spasm,  probably  in  most  cases 
by  the  latter.  Some  years  since.  Dr.  Arnott  pointed  out 
the  nature  and  means  to  cure  it  His  remedy  consists  in 
keeping  open  the  glottis,  by  issuing  a  drone  sound,  such  as 
the  «  of  tbe  word  barry,  before  beginning  to  speali,  and  in 
joining  this  prefixed  drone  to  the  words.  See  his  '  Elements 
of  Physics,'  vol.  i.,  p.  603,  et  seq.  Dr.  Amott's  remedy 
however  has  &Uen  in  repute,  probably  from  the  subjoined 
circumstances : 

1.  It  has  been  indiscriminately  applied  to  remedy  uU  vari- 
ties  of  stammer. 

2.  Where  applicable,  the  principle  has  not  been  fully 
carried  out  as  a  discipline  to  the  glottis.    And 

3.  From  n^leot  to  accompany  the  special  training  of  the 
glottis  with  a  general  rhythmical  training  of  thb  whole 
speech-apparatus. 

3  Variety. — That  difficulty  to  produce  voice  which  is 
occasioned  by  an  involuntary  twitching  of  the  glottis  similar 
to  chorea.  'The  larynx  obediently  receives  the  vocalizing 
adjustment  but  so  soon  as  the  current  of  breath  presses 
aeainst  the  vocal  cords,  they  involuntarily  start  from  the 
adjustment  with  a  sudden  twitching,  as  if  tbe  glottal 
muscles  were  seised  with  St.  Vitus's  dance,  which  occasions 
several  short  sounds  to  be  jerked  out  similar  to  those  of 
loud  laughter.  This  spasm  is  sometimes  so  soon  excited  as 
to  preclude  vocalization,  when  only  short  iterations  of  breath 
are  audibly.  The  glottis  must  be  disciplined  on  sounds  of 
tbe  ereteendo  form  of  loudness  in  a  low  piteh,  and  proceed 
gradually  from  the  song-voice  to  that  of  speech.  Respira- 
tion and  speech-voice  training  will  follow,  accompanied 
with  general  rythmic  discipline  to  the  whole  speech-appara- 
tus for  reading  and  speaking  both  verse  and  prose. 

ii.  Difficulty  to  produce  voice  in  qusmtities  adjusted  to  the 
syllables'  demands. 

In  this  stammer  the  difficulty  is  not  to  produce  voice,  but 
to  control  iU  quantities.  Vocalization  freely  takes  place, 
but  tbe  event  of  two  or  three  short  or  accented  syllables 
following  near  together  throws  the  glottal  muscles  into 
ehoreal  spasm.  And  in  most  cases  there  is  an  occasional 
want  of  harmony  between  the  actions  of  tbe  expiratory 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  those  of  the  larynx,  so  that  the 
holding  breath  is  not  fully  under  control.  There  appear  to 
be  two  causes  in  operation  to  produce  this  stammer,  viz.  a 
tendency  to  spasm  m  tbe  larynx,  and  a  defect  in  tbe  power 
to  associate  the  movementa  of  the  chest  muscles  with  those 
of  the  larynx.  The  principles  of  discipline  for  the  spasm 
Win  be  similar  to  the  preceding  variety  of  stammer ;  while  a 
distinct  discipline  must  be  projected  to  acquire  a  higher 
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degree  of  aitociating  power,  the  natnro  of  this  ipecial  dig- 
^pline  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  defect,  which  should 
nowever  be  accompanied  with  a  general  training  to  associate 
all  the  muscles  in  action 

Speech  stammer  is  of  two  kinds. 

L  Enunciative,  oi  difficulty  to  produce  the  elementary 
sounds. 

iL  Artioulative,  or  difficulty  to  join  tbem  together. 

i.  Enonciatiyx  Stammer. 

1.  OniAe  Voteeb. — ^The  difficulty  of  uttering  a  monoph- 
thongal  vowel  is  a  voice  stammer,  it  being  an  absence  of 
voluntary  control  over  the  vocalization  of  the  breath.  The 
difficulty  of  uttering  a  diphthongal  vowel  may  be  either  a 
voice  or  a  speech  stammer,  and  is  often  a  combination  of 
both.  When  the  difficulty  is  to  produce  voice  to  begin  the 
vowel,  the  stammer  is  vocal ;  and  when  the  difficulty  is  to 
change  the  adjustment  from  that  for  the  initial,  to  that  for 
the  &nal  sound  of  the  diphthong,  it  is  a  speech  stammer. 
Three  diphthongs  end  in  ee  of  eel,  viz.  ale,  tsle,  oil.  Now 
to  produce  this  final  sound,  the  mouth's  cavity  and  aperture 
are  contracted  by  raising  the  lower  jaw.  and  brinp;ing  the 
lips  parallel  to  each  other ;  which  adjustment  is  eSecled  by 
the  masseter,  the  labial,  and  their  groups  of  muscles,  includ- 
ing their  antagonists.  These  are  disobedient  to  the  will,  so 
that  the  stammerer  finds  himself  unable  to  control  the  jaw 
and  the  lips.  Three  diphthongs  end  in  oo  of  oote,  viz.  old, 
ctib0,  our.  Now  to  produce  this  final  sound,  the  aperture  of 
the  mouth  is  contracted  by  pursing  together  the  lips,  while 
the  lower  jaw  is  sufficiently  depressed  to  allow  free  egress 
to  the  voice ;  which  adjustment  is  effected  by  the  orbicular 
muscle  of  the  lips  with  its  group,  including  their  antagonists, 
while  the  masseter  and  its  antagonists  hold  the  jaw  in  its 
required  place.  The  stammerer  finds  himself  unable  to 
control  the  lips  while  he  holds  the  jaw.  The  remaining 
diphthongs  are  less  marked,  and  as  diphthongs  never  pre- 
sent a  difficulty  to  the  stammerer. 

2.  On  the  Consofion/*.— The  difficultjr  to  utter  a  mono- 
phthongal  consonant  is  a  voice  stammer,  it  being  an  absence 
of  voluntary  control  over  the  vocalization  of  the  breath. 
The  difficulty  to  utter  a  diphthongal  consonant  may  be  either 
a  voice  or  a  speech  stammer,  and  is  often  a  combination  of 
both.  When  the  difficulty  is  to  produce  voice  to  begin  the 
consonant,  the  stammer  is  vocal ;  and  when  the  difficulty  is 
to  change  the  adjustment  from  that  for  the  initial  to  that 
for  the  final  sound  of  the  consonant,  it  is  a  speech  slammer. 
The  diphthongal  consonants  are,  r,  w,  y,  j,  q,  ch,  wh.  ^  In 
producing  these  sounds  the  stammerer's  difficulty  consists, 
in  the  r,  to  vibrate  the  tongue ;  in  the  w,  to  move  the  lips 
while  depressing  the  jaw ;  in  the  y,  to  control  the  lips ;  in 
the  j,  to  move  the  tongue  while  depressing  the  jaw;  in  the 
q,  to  separate  the  soft  palate  and  root  of  the  tongue  along 
with  the  lips'  movement;  the  ch  and  wh  respectively 
present  similar  difficulties  to  the  j  and  w. 

Stammer  on  the  single  elementary  sounds  of  speech  can 
be  permanently  remedied  only  by  a  systematic  training  of 
the  disobedient  organ  which  occasions  it.  The  organ  must 
be  disciplined  to  perform  the  necessary  movements  under 
all  conditions  of  voice,  which,  accompanied  with  a  general 
training  of  the  whole  apparatus  of  speech,  conducted  on 
rhythmical  principles,  will  effectually  remove  the  stammer. 

ii.  Abticulativb  Stammer. 

Stammer  occurs  in  all  three  modes  of  articulation,  viz.: 

1.  A  consonant  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  bee. 

i.  A  vowel  followed  by  a  consonant,  as  ebb. 

3.  A  consonant  followed  by  another  consonant,  as  bl  of 
the  word  bled. 

i.  A  Contonant  folloteed  by  a  Foire/.— This  dass  of  diffi- 
culties in  articulation,  is  occasioned  by  an  inability  to  change 
the  consonant  adjustment  of  the  mouth  to  that  for  the 
vowel.    There  are  three  varieties  of  difficulty  of  this  class. 

1  Variety. — The  adjustment  of  the  mouth  for  the  conso- 
nant is  found,  on  attempting  to  change  it  for  the  vowel,  to 
be  immovably  fixed  as  if  by  tetanic  spasm.  This  occasions 
an  undue  extension  of  the  consonant:  thus  the  word  laugh 
is  distorted  into  l—augh,  from  inability  to  move  the  tongue 
at  will.  It  is  remarkable,  that  until  the  attempt  to  move 
the  tongue  is  made,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  its  being 
involuntarily  fixed. 

'i  Variety. — The  attempt  to  change  the  adjustment  pro- 
duces a  twitching  similar  to  chorea.  Thus,  to  illustrate  the 
effect  on  the  same  word  laugh,  the  tongue's  tip  involuntarily 
stops  against  tb*  palate,  producing  a  repetition  of  the  con- 


sonant, whicb  occasions  the  word  to  be  distorted    into 
l-l-l-l-laugh. 

An  involuntary  repetition  of  this  consonant  may  bow- 
ever  occur  without  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  tongue.  An 
instance  lately  occurred,  in  the  practice  of  the  writer,  in 
which,  without  retraction  of  the  tongue's  tip  from  the  palate, 
the  /  was  iterated.  On  examination  it  was  found  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  a  voice  stammer,  the  third  variety  of  the  first 
kind  of  voioe  stammer. 

Such  cases  indicate  thb  necessity  of  correctly  ascertaining 
what  part  of  the  speech-apparatus  produces  the  stammer, 
in  order  to  adapt  a  special  discipline  to  train  it  to  perform 
its  neoessarv  movements  readily. 

The  iniuul  consonant  is  often  voluntarily  repeated,  in  a 
new  attempt  to  utter  a  syllable,  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
this  variety  of  stammer. 

3  Variety. — ^The  attempt  to  change  the  adjustment  pro- 
duces an  involuntary  associate  movement  of  some  portion  of 
the  speech-apparatus,  occasioning  a  syllabic  sound  to  be 
uttered,  in  place  of  the  required  vowel.  Thus,  in  attempting 
to  pronounce  the  word  laugh,  the  /  is  fVeely  produced,  but 
suddenly  the  syllable /<  is  involuntarily  jerked  out, perhaps 
more  than  once,  when  the  whole  word  laugh  is  at  last  pro- 
nounced. 

The  involuntary  associate  movements  ore  commonly  simi- 
lar in  the  same  person,  and  consequently  the  involuntary 
syllabic  sound  is  similar,  but  different  persons  present 
varieties  of  movement,  and  thence  of  involuntary  syllables; 
thus  one  iterates  the  syllable  yft,  another />u^  a  third  diiv. 
a  fourth  bed,  or  bet,  &c. 

ii.  A  Vowel  /allowed  by  a  Congotumt.—Tbi»  doss  of  dif- 
ficulties in  articulation  is  occasioned  by  an  inability  lo 
change  the  vowel  at^ustment  of  the  mouth  to  that  which  is 
required  for  the  consonant.  Nearly  all  stammerers  can 
freely  join  a  consonant  to  an  initial  vowel,  but  many  find  a 
difficulty  in  postfixing  a  consonant  to  a  vowel  which  is  al- 
ready articulated  to  an  initial  consonant,  as  in  the  wonl 
better,  where  the  stammer  occurs  in  articulating  the  /  to 
the  e  of  the  first  syllable,  which  it  distorts  into  be-t. 

This  stammer  most  frequently  occurs  when  the  consonant 
to  be  articulated  to  the  vowel  requires  a  movement  of  the 
tongue's  tip  for  its  formation,  as  the  s,  t,  1,  d,  r,  n,  sh,  sli.  j,  ch, 
and  th,  in  such  words  as  master,  latter,  willing,  reader, 
which  are  respectively  distorted  to  ma-ster.  la-tter,  wi-lling, 
rea-der.  In  some  cases  the  tongue  appears  fixed  as  by  luck- 
jaw,  and  resists  attempts  to  move  it;  while  in  others  the 
impulse  of  the  will  appears  not  to  reach  it.  This  stammer 
occurs  moat  in  dissyllabic  words ;  the  consonant,  and  viij 
it  tbe  succeeding  syllable,  is  often  produced  by  a  kind  of 
hiccup  after  an  involuntary  prolongation  of  the  vowel. 

iii.  A  Coruurumt  followed  by  another  Contonant. — Tbii 
class  of  difficulties  in  articulation  is  occasioned  by  an  in- 
ability to  change  one  consonant  adjustment  to  that  for  an- 
other. It  occurs  amongst  the  initial  consonants  of  a  syllable, 
frequently  prolonging  both ;  thus  distorting  the  word  sliT 
into  s-l-ay.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  is  to  control  tbe 
tongue's  movements,  as  in  tbe  syllables  pray,  Afeeti,  dif, 
and  frequently  the  difficulty  is  lo  control  the  movement  of 
tbe  lips,  as  in  the  words  srnall,  tpeah,  &c. 

Stammer  on  articulating  the  elementary  sounds  of  speech 
to  form  syllables,  can  be  permanently  remedied  only  by  a 
systematic  training  of  the  disobedient  organs  to  perfoni 
their  required  movements  for  the  several  adjustments  of  ibe 
mouth  which  are  necessary  to  articulation.  The  tnininK 
must  be  general  and  special.  The  general  is  a  rhythmic 
training  of  the  whole  speech-apparatus;  and  the  special  i< 
a  training  of  the  disobedient  organ  to  perform  its  various 
movements  in  articulation,  under,  1st,  all  conditions  of  voice: 
2nd,  in  all  sequences  of  elementary  combinations ;  and  3id, 
under  varied  conditions  of  mind  and  external  circumstances. 
Tbe  mode  and  order  of  application  of  these  principles  of 
training  will  depend  on  the  vocal  and  general  condilioa] 
under  which  the  stammerer  can  freely  speak. 

This  brief  analytic  statement  of  the  different  kinds  of 
stammer  illustHtes  the  position  that  stammer  is  a  conse- 
quence of  inability  to  make  the  muscular  movements  whid 
are  necessary  to  utterance. 

Writers  have  misled  themselves  by  assuming  that  al: 
stammering  depends  on  one  cause.  There  are  advocates  b: 
mental,  for  organic,  and  for  mechanical  causes.  Those  wk 
believe  in  a  mental  cause  however  differ  in  opinion :  tbuv 
one  refers  the  defect*  to  indecision ;  anotUer  to  absence  ol 
mind ;  and  another  to  confusion  of  ideas,  or  to  loss  of  f» 
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cence  of  mind.  The  advocatee  for  an  organic  eauge  differ 
•Uo :  thus,  one  refers  it  to  weakness  of  the  muscles  engaged 
in  utterance ;  another  to  confusion  of  the  *peech-a|>paratu8 
by  the  too  rapid  irradiation  of  will  to  it ;  vbile  others  adopt 
the  term  nenoui,  as  if  it  indicated  a  special  cause.  Those 
who  advocate  a  mechanical  cause  are  no  less  at  variance :  as 
one  refers  it  to  irregular  teeth;  another  to  too  large  a 
tongue;  and  another  to  the  obstruction  which  enlarged 
tonsils  and  uvula  occasion. 

These,  and  similar  conjectures,  will  be  cleared  away,  and 
the  inquiry  will  be  narrowed,  by  stating  what  does  not  pro- 
duce stammering,  tl\at  is  to  say,  does  not  cause  the  inability 
to  produce,  control,  and  associate  the  muscnlar  movemmits 
of  utterance.  The  fiimiliar  circumstances:  1,  Of  stammerers 
speaking  A-eely  under  certain  states  of  mind,  and  in  certain 
conditions  of  voice ;  2,  Of  the  stammer  sometimes  entirely 
disappearing  for  a  few  hours  or  even  days ;  for  stammer  is 
popularly  known  to  be  intermittent,  though  not  periodically 
so;  3,  Of  its  being  increased  by  certain  states  of  mind  and 
conditions  of  voice;  and  4,  Of  its  being  diminished  also  by 
certain  other  states  of  mind  and  conditions  of  voice.  All 
these  circumstances  concur  to  prove,  first,  that  stammering 
is  not  caused  by  any  fixed  ill  constitution  of  mind,  or  weak- 
ness of  will ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  caused  by  any  struc- 
tural deftwt  in  the  brain,  the  nerves,  or  the  muscles ;  for  a 
structural  defect  would  abeojft  produce  an  imperfect  action.* 

These  circumstances,  together  with  the  fact  of  the  nu- 
merous cures  effected  by  the  late  Mr.  Thelwall,  and  by  the 
author  of  this  article,  with  no  other  means  than  training  the 
speech-apparatus,  firmly  establish  the  truth  that  the  cause 
of  stammering  is  entirely  fiinetionaL 

Our  analytic  descriptiou  of  stammering  reveals  three 
functional  causes  of  inability  to  control  the  muscular 
movements  which  are  required  for  utterance,  vit. : — 

I.  Spasm,  both  of  the  tetanus  and  chorea  forms.  All 
muscles  are  liable  to  spasm.  Spasm  of  the  larynx,  the 
tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  masseter  muscle,  are  each  sources 
of  stammering. 

II.  Defect  in  the  associating  power,  which  combines  the 
voluntary  movements  of  different  organs  in  one  simultaneous 
act,  or  in  an  allied  succession  of  acts.  Defective  association 
of  vocalization  with  respiration  will  occasion  stammer ;  for 
perfect  association  of  the  voluntary  movements  of  the 
larynx  with  those  of  the  chest  are  required  in  utterance. 
The  movements  of  the  larynx  and  cheet  are  effected  by 
means  of  the  laryngeal,  the  recurrent,  and  the  expiratory 
nerves. 

Some  stammerers  can  associate  these  movements  with 
focility,  but  stammer  ftom  inability  to  associate  with  them 
the  movements  of  the  jaw  and  lips,  whose  movements  are 
effected  by  means  of  the  third  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.  And  other  stammerers  who  can  associate  these 
movements,  are  unable  to  associate  with  them  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue,  which  are  effected  by  the  eighth  and 
ninth  pairs  4f  nerves,  and  they  stammer  in  consequence. 

III.  Involuntary  associate  movements ;  as  after  mimic- 
in  g  a  stammerer  it  has  been  found  that  those  muscular 
movements,  which  in  the  mimicry  were  voluntarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  proper  movements  of  utterance,  have  sud- 
denly become  linked  to  them  so  firmly  in  allied  motion, 
that  be  is  unable  to  dissociate  them,  and  an  actual  stammer 
result*.  Thus  those  movements  which  were  voluntary  in 
the  mimicry  are  now  (in  accordance  with  an  ill  understood 
law  ot  nervous  aetion)  excited  independently  of  or  even 
contrary  to  the  will,  by  the  voluntary  impulse  which  is 
directed  to  effect  the  proper  movements  of  utterance. 

Some  movements  spontaneously  ally  themselves  with 
others,  as  those  of  the  corresiionding  part*  of  the  two  sides  - 

•  Bf  «die>l  man  bmre  lately  dnwu  pabUa  attauUon  to  ■tiiaamcriiig  ia  ao- 
nouDctnic  iu  em  by  •■nglad  opendoD.  Ths  remady  inopoMd  by  one  tat- 
gaon  la  tha  raiaonl  of  part  of  tba  tongua;  Uiat  of  aaotbar  ti  U>a  diTlaion  of 
of  the  ftanuB  and  hyo-gloasi  miuclai ;  aod  that  of  a  third  ia  to  rxdaa  the 
uvula  and  tonsUa.  Now  enlargad  touila  and  avals  exist;  laige  tnuxues  also. 
and  Umguea  boand  down  by  the  hvnom  aud  the  hyo-ftloiii  maadet,  without 
the  co.«ziatelloa  of  alamiaar.  and  tha  writer  of  thia  aiticia  atataa  both  ad- 
visedly and  enipliaticaily  that  very  few  atammenra  have  any  deviation  fiom 
the  ordinary  stmetnre  and  oondttion  of  moitfh.  He  haa  witueiaed  these  upara- 
tiona,  and  his  obaamttona  eoinoida  with  thi{  aiatananto  of  tha  medical 
Joamisia  on  their  alter  want  of  soceeas ;  and  also  oa  tlie  danger  of  at  least  one 
of  them. 

The  mediotxhiraxglaal  reviewer  of  Dieflenbaclrs  memoir  on  excising  part 
of  the  tongue,  condemned  it,  and  thought  it  necessary  to  cantiou  his  rear* 
dura  '  not  tu  allow  their  minds  to  be  too  much  influenced  by  the  laporta 
of  iwimtdiaU  snoeeas  after  the  operations,'  and  adds  a  note  on  tha  ■  foollah 
practice  of  reporting  caaas  of  snxgical  operations  almoat  immediately  aflax 
their  perlbrmanoep  and  often  beftire  their  ultimata  raaulta  can  be  known,*  and 
vrhicb  he  taptebanda  aa  'only  wwlhy  of  an  advertiatng  quack.'  (Jfarf.  CUr. 
juv..  Johr.lfil.) 
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of  the  body.  Many  persons  without  conscious  imitation 
i^  prone  to  establish  involuntary  associate  movements 
And  apart  from  all  imitation,  involuntary  movements  as- 
sociate themselves  in  allied  series  with  the  voluntary  move- 
ments ;  whence  the  origin  of  awkward  habits.  This  pecu- 
liarity of  disposition  is  often  the  precursor  of  stammering. 
Persons  thus  sensitive  may  acquire  the  habit  of  stammering 
after  a  conversation  with  a  stammerer.  It  is  stammering 
which  originates  in  this  cause  only  which  can  be  aoeurately 
termed  a  habit. 

The  great  distinction  between  functional  derangement 
and  vicious  structures  (whether  arising  from  original  forma- 
tion or  from  organic  disease)  is  both  broad  and  clear.  Thus 
the  three  causes  of  stammer  above  stated  are  functional. 

The  adoption  of  appropriate  remedies  for  stammering 
then  will  depend  on  the  following  conditions,  vix. : — 1,  On 
the  part  of  the  speech-apparatus  which  is  affected  ;  2,  On 
the  cause  producing  the  stammer;  and  3,  On  the  vocal 
and  other  conditions  under  which  the  utterance  is  least 
affected. 

The  principles  dependent  on  the  first  condition  were  inci- 
dentally stated  in  the  description  of  the  varieties  of  stam- 
mer. The  principles  dependent  on  the  second  condition 
are  subjoined  ;  and  the  details  in  carrying  out  these  com- 
bined principles  depend  on  the  third  condition. 

I.  Spatm. — The  great  object  to  Mb  effected  is  to  enable 
vocaliiation  and  utterance  to  take  place  without  (the  im- 
pulse of  the  will)  throwing  the  part  into  spasm.  The 
value  of  voluntary  periodic  movements  in  allaying  spasm 
of  the  speech-apparatus  is  immense,  as  is  seen  in  it* 
enabling  spasmodic  stammerers  to  sing  and  to  read  smooth 
verse  with  fitcility.  The  suggestion  offered  by  this  &ct 
should  be 'Veil  followed  out.  Let  the  respiration  of  utter- 
ance be  strictly  periodic,  it  will  then  be  a  voluntary  act, 
and  let  the  voluntary  act  always  begin*with  an  inspiration 
of  the  breath.  Mark  time  with  the  band  and  foot,  march 
in  time,  count  time  both  verbally  and  mentally,  in  short 
periodiciie  every  moment  of  body  and  mind,  in  harmony 
with  all  the  varieties  of  English  versification.  The  rhyth- 
mus  of  blank  verse,  of  prose,  and  of  conversation  will  fol- 
low. The  speech-apparatus  should  be  disciplined  by  goins 
through  a  course  of  rhythmical  training  for  the  voice,  such 
as  is  laid  down  in  Cull's  '  Discourse  on  Public  Reading.' 

II.  Dtfectin  the  auoctating  powef:— The  great  object  to 
be  effected  is  to  obtain  control  over  two  or  more  voluotaiy 
movements  so  as  to  combine  them,  both  simultaneously  and 
in  those  allied  successions  which  are  required  in  utterance. 
The  stammerer  must  be  trained  to  accomplish  the  several 
movements  of  utterance,  on  principles  similar  to  those 
adopted  to  train  a  musical  pupil.  At  first  the  piano-forte 
student  exerts  a  distinct  impulse  of  the  will  for  each  sepa- 
rate movement  of  each  finger.  He  in  time  becomes  a  musi- 
cian, and  is  now  scarcely  conscious  of  exercising  the  will  to 
effect  the  movements  in  playing  the  piano.  He  now  learns 
to  sing;  and  rightly  conceiving  the  note  for  the  voice,  he 
would  sing  it,  but  is  unable  to  connect  the  piano  accompa- 
niment with  it.  His  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  song-note,  and 
the  instrument  halts;  he  therefore  gives  more  attention  to 
the  piano,  and  now  his  voice  halts.  His  difficulty  is  to  con- 
trol two  distinct  set*  of  voluntary  movements  (that  of 
the  hands  and  that  of  the  voice)  in  one  combined  act  of  ac- 
companying his  own  voice.  As  each  note  of  the  music  is 
read,  it  becomes  an  incitement  to  move  this  or  that  finger; 
each  note  of  the  song  line  becomes  an  incitement  to  adjust 
the  larynx  to  intonate  it ;  and  each  word  of  the  song  be- 
comes an  incitement  to  adjust  the  speech-apparatus  for  its 
utterance.  The  pupil  is  trained  in  various  combinations  of 
these  movements,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex, 
so  that  they  hnmediately  follow  bis  perception  of  the  music, 
in  allied  and  simultaneous  groAps.  And  when  these  percep- 
tions are  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind,  so  as  to  be  recall<;d  at 
will  (remembered),  the  act  of  memory  will  incite  the  move- 
ments in  similar  groups. 

H?  who  has  failed  spontaneously  to  acquire  the  perfect 
association  of  the  voluntary  movements  which  are  required 
in  utterance,  and  who  in  consequence  stammers,  must  bo 
^stematically  taught  to  acquire  it.  When  he  is  able  to  as- 
sociate the  voluntary  movements  in  all  the  necessary  groups 
by  means  of  perceptions,  that  is  to  say,  by  reading  what  he 
utters,  he  may  be  unable  to  reproduce  the  movements 
by  the  mere  incitement  of  memory,  but  able  again  to  do  so 
by  leourring  to  his  book.  When  however  he  can  accom- 
plish this,  he  may  be  unable  to  take  part  in  a  conversation^; 
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for  if  be  thinks  on  a  subject,  and  endeavours  to  express  his 
ideas  in  suitable  language,  while  be  yet  requires  concen- 
trated attention  to  control  the  movements  of  utterance,  he 
will  falter  somewhere ;  either  in  the  language,  if  his  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  utterance ;  or  in  the  utterance,  if  the 
attention  be  given  to  the  language.  Training  and  practice 
will  be  required  to  cultivate  the  power  of  associating  toge- 
ther the  movements  of  utterance,  while  the  mind  is  occu- 
pied in  giviag  language  to  its  ideas.  It  is  common,  even 
after  the  patient  can  converse  with  fiuiility,  for  the  stam- 
mer to  recur  from  any  confusion  of  mind,  as  a  sudden 
noise,  or  an  unexpected  visitor.  This  will  require  a  special 
training,  while  the  patient  is  cautiously  6rougnt  within  the 
influence  of  the  disturbing  foroe. 

m.  IntKAuntary  astociate  movement. — The  great  object 
to  be  effected  is  to  break  the  association,  and  thus  insulate 
the  proper  movements  of  speech  from  all  associate  move- 
ments. In  making  one  voluntary  movement  an  awkward 
person  makes  several  others  which  are  involuntary:  thus 
many  persons  move  the  head  and  loll  out  the  tongue  while 
writing,  many  musicians  have  ungainly  habits  associated 
with  their  performance,  and  the  ill  habits  of  orators  is  a 
common  theme  of  censure.  By  discipline  these  ill  habits 
can  be  dissociated  from  the  necessary  movements. 

Some  movements  have  a  great  tendency  to  accompany 
others,  as  one  finger  that  of  another.  Instrumental  musi- 
cians offer  excellent  examples  of  the  power  of  insulating 
the  movements  of  each  finger  from  that  of  the  rest.  By 
training  they  acquire  rapidity,  exactness,  and  decision  in  the 
movements  of  each  finger,  along  with  the  ability  to  asso- 
ciate those  movements  in  every  possible  permutation, 
without  the  intrusion  of  an  involuntary  movement.  A 
training  of  the  speech-apparatus  on  similar  principles  is 
followed  by  similar  results.  The  elementary  sounds  of  the 
language,  in  the  several  conditions  of  voice,  must  be  sys- 
tematically persevered  in,  under  the  guiding  voice  and  the 
watchful  ear  of  an  experienced  tutor. 

The  great  principle  which  governs  the  construction  of 
details,  in  carrying  out  the  foregoing  views,  is  to  advanbe 
from  the  simple  to  the  eomplex,  basing  the  whole  on  that 
vocal  condition  which  is  most  free  from  stammer. 

The  attentive  reader  will  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  state 
more  than  general  principles  of  the  discipline  to  which  the 
speech- apparatus  must"  be  subjected,  to  remedy  the  various 
kinds  of  stammer.  He  will  also  remark  that  active  and 
accurate  observation,  combined  with  continuous  exercise  of 
mind,  in  adapting  the  instruction  and  training  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  case,  is  required  in  the  tutor ;  and  that  much 
depends  on  the  stammerer.  On  him  alone  depends  a  per- 
severing exercise  of  his  speech-apparatus  in  the  projected 
discipline ;  and  on  him  alone  depends  that  ooncentration  of 
nis  own  mind,  in  watching  for  the  oecasions  to  apply  the 
Kiiowledge  and  power  which  be  daily  acquires;  and  for 
these  acts  of  his  own  mind  nothing  whatever  can  be  sub- 
stituted. 

It  is  diiBcult  to  obtain  aoenrate  statistics  of  stammering. 
Dr.  Colombat  estimates  the  proportion  in  France  to  be  1  to 
every  5397  inhabitants.  The  author  of  this  article  esti- 
mates a  higher  proportion  in  Great  Britain,  vis.  I  to  every 
3500.  Of  stammerers  the  writer's  praeiice  has  shown  only 
1 3  per  cent  to  be  females. 

The  writer's  object  has  been  to  give  an  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  stammering,  and  the  principles  which 
he  has  found  suceessi^il  in  its  treatment.  The  reader  may 
consult  with  advantage  Thelwall's  Leiter  to  Chve  on  Stam- 
mering; Dr.  Arnott's  Fkyrio*  ;  CwWi  Obtenation*  on  Im- 
pediment* of  Speech ;  and  CuU's  Simnmenng  ConudnrmL 

STAMPS,  STAMP  ACTS.  Stamps  are  impressions 
made  upon  paper  or  parchment  by  the  government  or  its 
officers  for  the  purposes  of  revenue.  They  always  denote 
the  priee  of  the  particular  stamp,  or  in  other  words,  the 
tax  levied  upon  a  particular  instrument  stamped,  and  some- 
times they  denote  the  nature  of  the  instrument  itself.  If 
the  instrument  is  written  upon  paper,  the  stamp  is  im- 
pressed in  relief  upon  the  paper  itself;  but  to  a  parchment 
instrument  the  stamp  is  attached  by  paste  and  a  smalljpiece 
of  lead  which  itself  forms  part  of  the  impression.  These 
stamps  are  easily  forged,  and  at  various  times  forgeries  of 
them  upon  a  large  scale  have  bten  discovered,  llie  pun- 
isbraeot  for  the  forgery  of  stamps  was  made  a  capital  offence 
by  the  Act  of  William  and  Mary,  and  continued  so  until 
the  year  1830  (11  Geo.  IV.  &  1  Wm.  IV.,  o.  66),  when  it 
was  punished  by  transportation. 


In  France  stamps  are  used  both  for  the  authentication  of 
instruments  and  as  a  source  of  revenue :  thus  they  consti- 
tute a  large  part  of  the  income  of  the  mtuiiciiiality  of  Paris. 

The  stamptax was  first  introduced  into  wia  country  in 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mar^  (5  W.  &  M.,  e.  21),  such  an 
impost  having  previously '  exuted  in  Holland.  The  Act 
5  W.  &  M.,  c  21,  imposes  stamp*  upon  grants  from  the 
crown,  diplomas,  contracts,  probates  of  wills  and  letters  of 
administration,  and  upon  all  writs,  proceedings,  and  records 
in  courts  of  law  and  equity ;  it  does  not  however  seem  to 
impose  stamps  upon  OBads,  unless  these  are  enrolled  in 
the  courts  at  Westminster  or  other  courts  of  record.  Two 
years  afterwards  however,  conveyance,  deeds,  and  leases 
were  subjected  to  the  stamp  duty,  and  by  a  series  of  Acts 
in  the  succeeding  reigns  every  instrument  recording 
a  transaction  between  two  individuals  was  subjected  to  a 
stamp  duty  before  it  could  be  used  ip  a  court  of  justice. 
By  the  38  Geo.  IIL,  chap.  78,  a  stamp  duty  is  imposed  on 
newspapers,  and  by  a  subsequent  Act  inventories  and  ap- 
praisements are  required  to  be  stamped.  Legapies  too  are 
largely  taxed  fay  means  of  stamped  receipts.  Stamps  are 
also  used  as  a  eonvenient  method  of  mposing  a  tax  upon  a 
particular  class  of  persons,  thus,  articles  of  apptentjceship 
are  subject  to  duty,  and  articles  of  clerkship  to  a  solicitor  tu 
no  less  a  tax  than  \3Ql.  Solicitors  and  ounveyanoers  are  re- 
quired to  take  out  annually  a  certificate,  stamped  either 
with  Hi.,  61.,  or  6L,  according  to  circumstances.  Before  a 
person  commences  practice  as  a  physician,  an  advocate,  a 
barrister  at  law,  or  an  attorney,  be  must  pay  a  tax  varying 
from  SO/,  to  1 0/.,  under  the  form  of  ^  stamp  upon  an  ad- 
mission. Notaries  public,  bankers,  pawnbrokers,  and  others 
mast  obtain  a  yearly  licence  in  order  to  exercise  their 
callings. 

It  is  only  possible  thus  generally  to  point  out  the  nature 
of  the  things  subject  to  stamps,  as  the  schedule  to  tbe  act 
56  Geo.  in.,  c.  134,  which  consolidates  all  the  previous 
acts,  occupies  nearly  100  octavo  pages.  Since  tbe  year  1615 
the  stamp  duties  have  been  mitigated.  The  5  Geo.  IV^  c. 
41,  exempts  law  proceedings  from  stamps;  and  the  stamps 
upon  newspapers  were  reduced  |h>m  fourpence  to  a  penny 
by  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76  ( 1636),  that  duty  exempting  the 
paper  from  postage. 

In  order  to  protect  tbe  revenue,  the  stamp  acta  usually 
impose  a  penalty  upon  any  fradulent  evasion  of  tbeir  pro- 
visions ;  and  the  44  Geo.  HI.,  c.  98,  enact*  that  tbe  proceed- 
ings shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general  in  Eng- 
land, or  king's  advocate  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  penalty 
skaS  go  entirely  to  tbe  crown. 

But  bwudes  these  jienalties,  the  acts  render  an  unstamped 
instrument  invalid,  and  in  erder  to  increase  tbe  revenue 
they  multiply  the  number  of  instruments  to  aulhenticaw 
any  transaetioB.  Hence  the  Stamp  Acts  have  given  rise  ut 
many  questions  in  courts  of  law  a*  to  the  amount  of  stamps 
required  by  particular  instruments,  the  nature  of  those 
stamps,  the  ^iect  which  the  insufficiency  or  teroneous  na- 
ture of  the  stamp  may  produce  upon  the  instrumant,  and 
the  use  which  may  be  made  in  a  court  of  justice  of  a  pafer 
not  stamped,  but  nevertheless  unquestionably  recording  a 
particular  fact. 

The  court*  of  law  have  usually  interpreted  tbe  Stamp 
Acts  with  tbe  same  strictness  with  which  penal  statutes  are 
interpreted,  giving  to  exemptions  a*  large  an  extension  as 
the  words  wiU  admit.  On  tbe  other  hand,  feeling  it  a  duty 
to  enforce  tbe  payment  of  this  branch  of  the  rereuBc. 
judges  oppose  the  admission  of  an  instrument  so  con- 
structed as  to  evade  tbe  payment  of  tbe  stamp  duty. 

The  main  rale  in  tbe  levying  of  these  dutiea  is  th3.t 
eadi  distinet  transaotion  between  separate  parties,  reooided 
by  a  written  instrument,  shall  have  a  separate  stamp  at- 
tached  to  it     Thus,  when  separate    houses  are    let   to 
separate   tenants  with  distinct   rents,  each    demise  \ri.l 
require  a  separate  stamp,  although  all  are  engrossed    mi 
the  same  parchment;    but  if  two  demises  of    the  same 
estate,  or  even  of  separate  estates,  are  made,  although  :<» 
separate  persons,  if  the  one  demise  is  dependent  upon  tbe 
other,  and  the  two  fo^m  only  one  transaotion,  tbe  mstrv- 
ment  miiking  the  demises  will  be  sal>)eot  to  only  astPfru: 
stamp.    An  indorsement  of  new  terms  upon  an  agreetaer; 
already  stamped,  requires  a  fresh  stamp,  or  cannot  he   ad- 
mitted as  evidence;  and  a  document  whicb  has  been   al< 
ready  used,  but  whicb  is  wanted  for  a  fresh  purpose,  iBufi 
be  restamped:  thus,  before  tbe  repeal  of  the  dutiea  on  Ik 
proceedings,  an  affidavit  used  in  one  stage  of  a  cause,  Wf  jn 
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&  judge  in  chamberg,  waa  required  to  be  resworn  and  re- 
stamped  for  the  hearing  in  court.  A  aeries  of  letters  form- 
ing together  the  evidence  of  an  agreement  require  only  a 
single  stamp. 

An  agreement  not  under  seal  may  be  stamped  within 
twenty-one  days  after  it  has  been  signed ;  but  in  all  other 
cases  the  instrument  must  be  written  upon  paper  previously 
stamped ;  nor  will  the  attaching  a  blank  piece  of  paper  pro- 
perly stamped  to  the  instmment  already  executed  render 
the  latter  adaiaiible  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  We  shall 
presently  mention  the  penalties  by  payment  of  which  the 
severity  of  these  provisions  may  be  mitigated.  The  value  of 
spoilt  stamps,  if  olaimed  widiin  twelve  months,  may  be 
recovered,  provided  the  absence  of  all  fraud  is  eatabluhed 
on  oath. 

]f  the  eourt  has  sufBcient  evidence  that  an  instrument 
has  been  properly  stamped,  but  has  been  loet,  or  is  with- 
held by  the  opposite  party,  it  will  receive  an  unstamped 
copy  as  evidence.  Again ;  if  a  debt  which  has  been  oon- 
traoteJ  under  a  written  agreement  can  be  established  by 
parole  evidence,  so  that  the  existence  of  the  agreement  shall 
not  come  under  the  notice  of  the  eourt,  the  plaintiff  may 
recover  without  produotion  of  the  agreement;  but  if  the 
existence  of  the  written  agreement  appears  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  plaintiff's  witnesses,  or  from  some  condition 
coming  into  question  which  necessarily  Implies  the  ex- 
istence of  a  written  instrument,  then  the  agreement  must 
be  produced  as  (he  best  evidence;  and  the  plaintiff  cannot 
recover  unless  it  is  duly  stamped.  Nevertheless  an  un- 
stamped instrument,  such  as  a  receipt  or  a  signed  account, 
may  be  used  by  a  witness  to  refresh  bis  memory  as  to  the 
amounts  paid  in  his  presenee  or  acknowledged  in  hia  pre- 
sence to  have  been  received ;  the  case  resting  in  such  in- 
stances not  on  the  document,  but  on  the  testimony  of  the 
witness. 

An  unstamped  instrument,  though  an  insufficient  foun- 
dation for  proceedings  at  law,  may  be  used  as  evidence  to 
defeat  fraud,  and  with  certain  limitations  to  establish  a 
criminal  charge.  Thus  where  an  unstamped  agreement 
contained  matter  not  requiring  a  stamp,  it  was  used  as  evi- 
dence of  that  matter,  although  invalid  as  evidence  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement.  An  indictment  for  forgery  like- 
wise may  be  maintained  although  the  instrument  forged 
may  be  invalid  for  want  of  a  proper  stamp ;  but  such  an 
invalid  instrument  is  not  sufficient  to  support  an  indictment 
for  larceny. 

Originally  a  stamp  was  ihvalid  if  the  denomination  was 
erroneous,  although  the  amount  paid  was  correct;  but 
by  the  55  Geo.  III.,  wrong  stamps,  if  of  sufficient 
value,  are  rendered  valid,  iinless  upon  the  fkce  of  them 
they  are  appropriated  to  a  different  instrument  from 
ihat  to  which  they  4re  attached.  In  this  case  the  stamp  is 
orfoited.  hut  the  instrument  may  be  re-stamped  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  penalty ;  by  a  previous  aot  (37  Geo.  III.,  c  isr, 
s.  2)  any  instrument,  excepting  bills  and  promissory  notes, 
is  allowed  to  be  stamped  upon  payment  of  the  duty,  and  a 
penalty  of  10/.  (or  if  it  is  a  deed,  10/.  for  each  skin) ;  if  it  is 
brought  to  be  stamped  within  a  twelvemonth  after  its  exe- 
cution, the  commissioners  are  allowed  to  remit  the  penalty 
(44  (3eo.  in.,  e.  19).  Thus  even  during  a  trial  an  instru- 
ment may  be  stamped  so  as  to  render  it  admissible ;  but  as 
this  is  rarely  possible,  it  has  been  suggested  that  an  officer 
of  the  court  ought  to  be  enabled  to  affix  the  proper  stamp 
9id  levy  the  penalty ;  so  that  justice  may  not  be  defeated, 
or  at  least  deferred  from  the  want  of  this  formal  circum- 
stance. 

The  general  principle  whieh  regulates  the  courts  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Stamp  Acts  is,  that  on  the  one  hand 
fraudulent  evasion  of  the  stamp  duties  shall  be  punished 
by  forfeiture  of  all  beneBt  from  the  document  which  ought 
to  have  been  stamped ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  just 
claim  shall  not  be  evaded  or  a  fraud  be  effected  because  the 
just  claimant  has  unintentionally  violated  the  stamp  laws. 

The  stamp  duties  and  the  custody  of  the  dies  are  placed 
under  the  superintendence  oi  commissioners  appointed 
under  the  great  seal ;  to  whom  has  also  been  recently  en- 
trusted the  general  management  of  the  taxes.  They  trans- 
act their  business  in  Somerset  House,  London.  It  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  remark  that  the  endeavour  to  impose 
stamp  duties  upon  our  American  colonies  in  1765,  was  one 
^(  th«  proximate  causes  of  the  American  revolution. 

The  law  respecting  stampa,  and  a  reference  to  the  prin- 
cipal cases  cited,  will  be  fbund  in  CUtty's  A-ttefiotf  TVMt/iM 


on  the  Stamp  Latot.    That  work  haa  been  mainly  used  for 
this  article. 

STANDARD  MEASURE,  WEIGHT,  &c.  In  this 
article  we  separate  from  the  general  subject  of  Wbiohts 
AND  MsASinua  those  preliminary  considerations  which 
refer  to  the  manner  in  which  weights  and  measures  are 
verifled  and  preserved,  so  far  as  they  can  be  entered  upon 
in  a  work  partly  of  reference,  partly  d  general  information. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  complete  a  seientiflc  account,  but 
shall  be  satisfied  with  preparing  the  unpraetieed  reader  to 
look  with  some  degree  of  interest  on  the  sources  of  more 
elaborate  information  to  whieh  we  shall  refer. 

We  should  direct  the  mathematical  reader  to  the  first 
part  of  the  article  Ratio  for  the  reason  of  the  necessity  of 
such  an  article  as  the  present  one ;  but  it  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  without  deep  consideration,  that  magnitudes  in 
general  cannot  be  described  in  words  without  reference  to 
some  other  magnitudes  supposed  to  be  known.  To  this 
there  is  one  case  of  exception  well  adapted  to  strengthen 
the  rule,  that  of  angular  magnitude.  An  angle  is  a  magni- 
tude: it  may  grow  visibly  greater  or  less.  One  side  of  an 
angle  remaining  fixed,  an  alteration  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle  alters  the  direction  of  the  other  side.  But  direction 
cannot  be  varied  without  end  ;  for  if  the  moveable  side  of 
the  angle  should  set  out  from  the  fixed  side,  and  revolver 
so  as  to  make  a  continually  increasing  angle,  a  certain 
amount  of  change  (a  whole  revolution)  would  bring  the 
direction  of  the  moying  line  again  into  coincidence  with 
that  of  the  fixed  line.  A  whole  revolution  then  is  a  per- 
manent angular  unit  which  cannot  be  misunderstood  by 
any  one  who  can  think  clearly  about  the  magnitude  in 
(question ;  and  a  given  fraction  of  a  revolution,  described  in 
simple  numbers,  means  the  same  thing  everywhere,  and  is 
everywhere  understood  in  the  same  sense,  (xive  two  work- 
men, in  different  countries,  directions  to  place  two  bars  at 
an  angle  of '1672  of  a  revolution,  and  their  angles  would  be 
sura  to  coincide;  or  if  not,  the  error  would  be  a  conse- 
quence of  want  of  skill,  of  power  to  do  what  was  required, 
not  of  a  complete  conception  of  the  thing  required.  But 
send  to  all  the  countries  in  Europe  a  description  of  a  length 
or  a  weight,  without  reference  to  any  other  length  or  weight, 
more  than  can  be  contained  in  verbal  description,  and  re- 
quire the  production  of  an  equal  length  or  weight: — No 
possible  description  could  be  given :  there  is  no  length  or 
weight  which  has  limits  so  perceptible  (like  those  of  a  whole 
revolution  in  angular  measure)  that  full  description  can  be 
given  by  drawing  upon  ideas  which  we  are  sure  the  persons 
addressed  will  already  possess:  there  is  no  natural  unit  of 
length  or  weight ;  and  consequently  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  two  persons,  whatever  their  qualifications  may  be,  to 
talk  to  each  other  about  the  magnitude  of  lengths  or  weights 
until  some  one  length  and  some  one  weight  have  been 
agreed  upon  between  them  as  standard  refareneea. 

The  common  purposes  of  life  require  a  continual  refertoca 
to  lengths  end  weights  which  it  is  intended  shall  be  always 
the  same,  but  as  to  which-  it  is  sufficient  that  they  should 
be  very  nearly  the  same.  Nature  continually  presents  re- 
semblances between  the  lengths  and  weights  of  similar 
things.  As  to  lengths,  fur  instance,  the  corresponding  parts 
of  different  human  bodies  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  length, 
that,  throughout  the  same  country  at  least,  there  could  never 
be  wanting  a  sufficient  mode  of  laying  down  a  length  from 
description,  as  long  as  a  well  proportioned  man,  neither 
very  tall  nor  very  short,  was  to  be  fouud.^  The  foot,  the 
cubit,  the  palm,  the  digit,  the  fathom,  &c.,  differ  so  little  in 
different  persons,  that  the  occurrence  of  these  words  as 
measures  of  length  is  no  ways  surprising ;  and  when  we 
come  to  that  state  of  society  in  which  an  attempt  is  made 
to  establish  a  uniform  measu:«3,  independent  of  the  slight 
variations  which  exist  between  one  person  and  another,  we 
might  expect  to  see,  as  we  do  see,  these  names  preserved  to 
denote  conventional  lengths,  originally  derived  from  the 
human  body,  but  fixed,  or  attempted  to  be  fixed,  by  law. 

Measures  are  wanted  for  two  distinct  objects,  the  com- 
mercial and  the  scientific.  The  wants  of  natural  philosoptiy 
have  grown  up  within  the  last  two  centuries ;  while  so  earh 
as  Magna  Charta  it  was  one  of  the  concessions  to  tb^ 
grievances  of  the  subject  that  there  should  be  ine  weight 
and  one  measure  throughout  the  land.  But  though  a  few 
acts  of  parliament  were  sufficient,  in  process  oi  time,  sub- 
stantially to  establish  the  political  rights  which  that  charter 
Was  intended  to  grant,  hundreds  of  them,  down  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  havR  been  ineflSsctual  in  produpii>g  the  uw  of 
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one  weight  and  one  measure.  Some  of  these  we  shall  after- 
wards refer  to  [Weights,  &c.]  :  in  the  meanwhile  we  have 
here  only  to  state  that,  as  may  be  supposed,  this  unity  was 
for  commercial,  not  scientific,  purposes ;  and  that  the  re- 
semblance of  natural  objects  was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient 
reliance  for  obtaining  it.  Some  of  the  old  statutes  expressly 
make  the  inch  to  be  the  length  of  three  barleycorns,  placed 
end  to  end,  round  and  dry,  from  the  middle  of  the  ear. 
Standards  were  made,  no  doubt,  from  this  definition ;  or 
at  least  it  was  supposed  that  if  the  existing  standard  should 
be  lost,  the  barleycorns  would  enable  its  restoration  to  be 
effected.  Our  readers  may  smile  at  what  they  think  so  rude 
a  contrivance ;  but  the  same  principle,  carried  a  little  fur- 
ther, might  be  made  very  efficient  in  preserving  a  measure. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  government  were  now  to 
think  it  desirable  to  recover  the  three-barleycorn  inch,  or 
at  least  to  invent  one  which  should  be  capable  of  being 
recovered.  They  would  put  together  not  three  barleycorns, 
but  three  thousand,  or  thirty  thousand ;  or  many  different 
collections  of  three  thousand  or  more.  The  average  inch 
deduced  from  these  would  be  capable  of  being  recovered 
at  any  time  from  the  same  grain  grown  in  the  same  soil.  A 
commercial  standard  might  be  easily  recovered  from  many 
different  modes  of  proceeding :  for  example,  the  average 
height  of  the  barometer  at  a  given  place  throughout  any 
period  of  five  years  is  so  nearly  the  same  from  one  five 
years  to  another,  that  a  commercial  standard  might  be  suf- 
ficiently well  obtained  from  it.  It  would  be  of  little  conse- 
quence if  the  yard  were  wrongly  recovered  by  one-hun- 
dredth or  even  one- tenth  of  an  inch,  in  any  matter  of  buying 
and  selling. 

It  is  the  scientific  standard  at  which  the  government  has 
been  aiming  during  the  last  century.  The  object  here  is, 
first,  to  measure  the  old  standards  to  the  utmost  accuracy 
of  which  our  senses,  assisted  by  microscopes,  are  capable ; 
secondly,  to  discover  the  means  of  reconstructing  a  lost 
standard.  In  the  more  delicate  operations  of  natural  philo- 
sophy and  astronomy,  our  knowledge  cannot  go  down  to 
posterity,  unless  they  know  within  the  thousandth  of  an 
'nch  what  it  is  that  we  call  a  yard.  The  public  at  large 
has  never  understood  the  reason  why  so  much  trouble  hag 
been  taken  ;  and  perhaps  the  members  of  different  adminis- 
trations, while  trusting  such  investigations  to  men  of 
science,  and  relying  on  them  for  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
matter,  may  have  wondered  at  the  great  difficulty  which 
there  seemed  to  be  in  the  way  of  furnishing  the  shopkeepers 
of  all  generations  with  yard  measures  and  pound  weights  of 
the  same  values.  It  is  our  principal  object  in  this  article  to 
endeavour  to  point  out  the  nature  of  these  difficulties,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  overcome  :  it  being  re- 
membered however  that  the  object  is  scientific,  not  commer- 
cial, and  that  the  standard  of  length  is  chosen  as  the  most 
important  illustration. 

To  elucidate  the  principle  merely  of  the  manner  in  which 
scales  are  compared,  we  must  first  show  how  it  is  that  very 
small  lengths  can  be  measured.  A  screw  can  be  very  ac- 
curately constructed,  say  with  threads  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch  apart :  if  this  screw  be  the  axis  of  a  circular  plate, 
which  turns  with  it,  and  the  edge  of  the  plate  be  divided 
into  100  parts,  each  of  these  parts  will  be  very  perceptible, 
if  the  plate  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  half  or  quarter  of 
one  of  the  divisions.  Let  there  be  an  index  attached  to  the 
frame,  which  does  not  move  with  the  screw,  by  which  it 
may  be  seen,  when  the  plate  (and  with  it  the  screw)  is 
turned,  how  many  divisions  it  is  turned  through.  Now 
since  a  whole  turn  of  the  screw  moves  the  end  of  it  for- 
ward through  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  a  motion  of  the 
plate  which  passes  one  of  the  divisions  over  the  index,  or 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  turn,  sends  the  end  of  the  screw 
forward  through  only  one  two-thousandth  of  an  inch,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  division  answers  to  one  eight-thousandth  of  an 
inch.  Suppose  a  couple  of  such  screws,  each  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  pointer,  as  in  the  following  diagram,  in  which 
the  pointers  only  are  inserted,  and  one  of  the  scales  which 
are  to  be  compared  ;  the  screws  which  move  the  pointers, 
and  all  the  frame-work,  being  omitted.  Observe  also  that 
this  is  not  the  apparatus  employed,  but  only  a  convenient 
illustration  of  it. 

It  is  supposed  that  A  and  B  can  be  moved,  by  the  screw 
motion,  in  such  manner  that  a  motion  so  small  as  the  eight- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  may  be  given  to  either.  The>scale 
at  present  used  is  B  F,  on  whieh  are  two  points,  C  and  D, 
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which  ai«,  or  are  supposed  to  be,  exactly  a  yard  asunder. 
Let  the  screws  be  moved  until  the  ends  of  the  pointers, 
which  all  hut  touch  the  scale,  are  exactly  over  C  and  D: 
then  if  the  scale  be  removed,  the  length  CD  is  retained  in 
the  distance  between  the  points  of  the  pointers.  Now  Wt 
another  scale  be  introduoed,  and  let  its  points  be  brought  as 
near  as  may  be,  conveniently,  to  the  pointers :  it  is  supposec 
that  the  distanoes  CD  and  6H  are  very  nearly  equaL  (a 
workmen  used  to  the  construction  of  mathematicad  insinr 
ments  never  fail  in  making  two  yard  measures  agree 
within  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch.  Perhaps  the  reader  will  ta- 
the  point  G  might  be  brought  exaetly  under  the  pointer  .4L 
and  then  the  pointer  B  alone  would  show  whether  the  pre- 
sent scale  is  shorter  or  longer  than  its  predocc— or :  but  is 
the  pointn  is  much  less  cumbrous  than  the  scale,  it  is  easier 
and  safer  to  put  the  scale  in  a  convenient jwaitioD  than  u 
attempt  to  place  it  in  one  exactly  given.  This  being  dune, 
move  the  pointer  A  from  C  to  G,  and  observe  bow  manv 
turns,  or  how  much  of  a  turn,  of  the  screw,  is  required  tj 
do  it :  say  it  makes  87^  divisionsof  the  plate  paM  the  index. 
Also  move  the  pointer  B  from  D  to  H,  which  makes,  saj. 
97f  divisions  of  the  plate  pass  the  index.  Now  we  ub- 
viously  have 

6H  =  CD-i-DH-C6; 
and  since  DH  is  longer  than  C6,  it  appears  that  GH  ex- 
ceeds CD  by  the  excess  of  DH  over  06,  answering  ti 
97}  —  87i,  or  10^  divisions  of  the  plate,  being  10^  tima 
the  two- thousandth  of  an  inch,  or  '005125  of  an  inch.  U.l- 
experiment  may  be  repeated  any  number  of  times,  and,  n 
may  be  expected,  the  results  will  not  agree,  since  it  'a  m.t 
to  be  supposed  that  any  two  persons,  or  the  same  person  it 
two  different  times,  will  agree  in  tlrair  estimation  of  exae: 
coincidence  between  the  pointers  and  the  ends  of  the  scale*. 
As  in  other  cases,  the  averaging  of  the  diaoocdant  resulu 
will  bring  out  the  truth  very  nearly. 

The  difference  between  the  apparatus  which  was  actually 
used  in  the  latest  experiments  and  that  above  described  wia 
as  fbllows.  The  pointers  were  MiCBOXXTUt*  microsrape:. 
in  which  the  intenection  of  two  fine  spider-threads,  plarec 
at  the  focus,  was  the  point  which  was  made,  by  a  slow  seres 
motion,  to  coincide  with  the  centre  of  the  (magnified)  do: ' .  - 
line)\vhich  formed  the  extremity  of  the  scale.  The  m.ir.- 
meter  head  (the  circular  plate  of  the  preceding  illustxatk.; , 
was  divided  into  100  parts,  each  of  whieh  was  found  to  m 
equivalent  to  one  20,000th  of  an  inch ;  or  a  whole  ton.  A 
the  screw  altered  the  position  of  the  intersection  of  the  sfr 
der's  webs  by  one  200th  of  an  inch.  The  magnifying  po«<i 
used  wis  about  27  times' in  linear  dimension.  It  was  ■^• 
tempted,  in  each  experiment,  to  estimate  tenths  of  thed:-.i- 
sions  of  the  micrometer-head,  or  to  attaint  the  200,t.ui :.: 
part  of  an  inch.  The  apparatus  is  described  in  Mr.  Bai'>'t 
'  Report  to  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  on  their  Staotlai  i 
Scale'  (published  in  the  ninth  volume  of  their  Memo.rsi, 
from  which  much  of  the  present  article  is  taken. 

The  first  attempts  to  be  scientific  in  matters  of  measure- 
ment made  in  this  country  date  from  the  beginning  of  'Ja : 
seventeenth  century.  Pieviously  to  this  time  men  of  :-.- 
formation  probably  believed  that  the  Roman  and  Bngl:>ii 
foot  were  the  same,  and  that  the  pound  troy  was  deduct'^ 
from  the  Roman  Libra.  Bishop  Tonstal,  in  his  Arithmeta: 
(1522),  where  he  only  treats  what  is  necessary  for  comma' 
life,  *  ad  vitam  communem  transigandam  neceasatia,'  ci*.s 
Columella  on  measures  of  length,  and  deduces  the  sjsick 
of  coinage  from  Budnus  on  the  Roman  As.  The  oifad 
writers  of  the  same  century  pass  over  the  mode  of  obtain'jci 
measures,  as  if  it  were  perfectly  fixed,  and  generally  referM 
the  three-barleycorn  inch  as  a  standard.  In  the  earl>  pal 
of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  Oughtred  ('  G,iclestj 
Proportion,'  pp.  55-57)  referring  to  actual  measuras  of  ttl 
content  of  the  gallon  made  by  the  celebrated  Brings,  ul 

*  Th*  mindpl*  b  tb*  hdw  u  UmU  of  Um  Ii«wb« 

imta*  might  Iw  called  mfctovenple  baanxoippiiPM,  or  bram- 
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•Iso  bj  one  William  Twine,  but  taking  the  Roman  foot  as 
*  very  little  less  if  not  exactly  the  same '  as  the  English 
foot.    Later  in  the  century  Dr.  Wybard  ( '  Tactometria,'  p. 
268,  published  in  1630)  gives  an  account  of  experiments  at 
which  he  was  present,  for  the  determination  of  the  same 
gallon;  and  later  still,  in  1688,  we  have  the  experiment 
with  the  same  object  [Gallon],  at  which  Flamsieed  and 
Halley  were  present,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 758.    As  far 
as  measurements  are  eoncemed,  had  it  not  been  for  Grreaves 
[Grbatxs,  John],  we  might  have  summed  up  the  efforts 
of  the  seventeenth  century  by  saying  they  were  mostly 
directed  to  finding,  within  one,  how  many  cubic  inches  there 
were  in  the  several  gallons.    Greaves  flcst  directed  attention 
to  the  difference  between  the  Roman  fi>ot  and  the  English, 
by  tolerably  accurate  determinations  of  the  former  [Wbiobts 
AND  Mkasurbs]  :  he  also  attempteil  the  investigation  of  the 
Roman  weights,  and  must  be  coiuidered  as  the  earliest  of 
the  scientific  metrologists.    He  was  followed  by  Dr.  Bernard 
[Bbrnakd^  EdvabdJT  whose  treatise  on  antient  weights  and 
measures  (1685  and  1688)  must  have  given  a  great  impetus 
to  the  spirit  of  comparison.  A  work  of  this  kind  soon  shows 
its  consequ-^nces ;  Jeake's 'Arithmetic'  (folio,  1696)  con- 
tains a  hui.  Ired  pages  on  the  subject.    Towards  the  end  of 
the  century  the  measures  of  Ausout  and  Picard  awakened 
attention  to  the  comparison  of  standards  in  France.     Both 
countries  were  thus  prepared  to  desire  some  information 
from  each  other  on  the  subject  of  their  measures ;  and  a 
communication   took  place  in   1742  between   the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  an  interchange  of 
standards.    Then,  for  the  first  time,  as  lar  as  we  can  learn, 
a  yard  was  taken  off  on  a  brass  rod  from  a  standard  kept  in 
the  Tower  of  London  (which  we  believe  is  not  now  in  ex- 
istence).   But  the  legal  standard,  usually  so  considered, 
was  one  which  was  kept  at  the. Exchequer ;  there  was  an- 
other at  the  Guildhall,  and  another  in  the  possession  of  the 
Clockmakers'  company.    When  these  came  to  be  compared 
with  one  another  and  with  the  Exchequer   standard  by 
Graham  (who  also  laid  down  an  Exchequer  yard  on  the 
same  brass  rod),  it  appeared  that  the  shortest  and  the 
longest  differed  by  seven-hundredths  of  an  inch,  a  little 
more  than  the  height  of  an  o  or  an  a  in  this  work.    But  had 
the  difference  been  greater,  it  would  not. have  mattered 
much,  considering  the  way  in  which  standards  were  to  be 
used.     In  our  own  day,  after  nearly  a  century  of  com- 
munication between  statesmen  and  philosophers  on  the 
subject  of  a  uniform  measure,  Mr.  Baily  visited  the  Ex- 
chequer standard  (from  which  the  copies  we  shall  presently 
metition  were  made,  and  his  account  (Report  above  cited, 
p.  1 46)  is  as  follows :  '  Since  the  preceding  sheets  were 
printed  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  curious 
instrument,  of  which  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to 
speak   too  much  in  derision  or  contempt     A   common 
kitchen  poker,  filed  at  the  ends  in  the  rudest  manner  by  the 
most  bungling  workman,  would  make  as  good  a  standard. 
It  has  been  broken  asunder,  and  the  two  pieces  have  been 
dovetailed  together ;  but  so  badly  that  the  joint  is  nearly  as 
loose  as  that  of  a  pair  of  tonga.    The  date  of  this  fracture  I 
could  not  ascertain,  it  having  occurred  beyond  the  memory 
or  knowledse  of  any  of  the  officers  at  the  Exchequer.    And 
yet,  till  wiuin  the  last  ten  years,  to  the  disgrace  of  this 
country,  copies  of  this  measure  have  been  circulated  all  over 
Europe  ana  America,  with  a  pigrchment  document  accom- 
panying them  (charged  with  a  stamp  that  costs  3/.  10«., 
exclusive  of  official  fees),  certifying  that  they  are  true  copies 
of  the  English  ttandanU 

In  1 758  a  committee  of  the  Hoiue  of  Commons  began  to 
investigate  this  subject,  and  was  followed  by  another  in 
1759:  both  committees  made  full  Reports.  Both  committees 
caused  to  be  made,  by  Bird,  a  copy  of  the  Royal  Society's 
(or  Graham's)  copy  of  the  Exchequer  standard,  and  these 
copies,  which  remained  in  the  official  possession  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, were  called  Bird's  parlia- 
mentary standards  of  1758  and  1760:  it  should  be  stated 
however  that  the  latter  was  only  a  copy  of  the  former.  The 
Reports  were  agreed  to  by  the  House ;  a  bill  was  broudbt  in, 
according  to  tneir  recommendation,  namely,  that  Bird's 
standard  of  1758  should  be  the  national  standard  ;  but  it 
was  not  carried  through.  A  committee,  appointed  in  1790, 
did  noth-ng;  and  the  matter  was  thus  abandoned.  Private 
individuals  and  scientific  societies  began  to  provide  them- 
selves with  standards ;  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh  IPhil.  Trantn 
1 79  U  haa  one  made  by  Trougbton  which  he  compared  with 


the  parliamentary  standards  and  others.  Troughton  made 
one  for  himself,  and  first  introduced  the  micrometer  micro- 
scopes into  the  comparisons;  this  last  wos  made  from  one 
which  Bird  had  made  for  the  then  assay-master  of  the  Mint. 
Another  was  made  for  General  Roy,  and  was  used  by  him 
in  the  great  survey ;  another.  Bird's  own  private  property,  was 
in  existence.  Thus  matters  went  on  until  the  year  1814, 
when  the  House  of  Commoits  again  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  the  subject. 

In  the  meanwhile  however  experimental  philosophy  had 
made  great  advances,  and  investigators  began  to  look  mora 
at  the  successes  of  the  past  than  at  the  new  difficulties 
which  those  very  successes  had  opened  into  view.  As  soon 
as  the  measurements  of  the  earth  began  to  be  attended  with 
some  success,  the  French  proposed  a  standard  measure 
which  should  be  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quarter  of  the 
meridian ;  which  last  they  hoped,  by  their  great  survey,  to 
ascertain  so  exactly  that  no  ftiture  measurement  should 
make  even  a  miorosoopic  alteration  of  their  new  mttr0.  In 
England  the  pendulum  began  to  be  considered  a  perfect 
instrument ;  and  the  second  being  determined  invariably 
by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  it  was  thought  that  the  lengu 
of  the  seconds'  pendulum  in  a  given  latitude  would  be  an 
invariable  quantity  which  could  idways  be  recovered.  The 
committee  of  1814,  on  the  evidence  of  Playfair  and  Wollas- 
ton,  recommended  that  Bird's  standard  of  1758  should  be 
the  one  adopted,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  length 
of  a  second's  pendulum  in  the  latitude  of  London  is  39*13047 
inches,  of  which  the  above-named  standard  yard  contains 
36.  Playfair  and  Wollaston  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  veri- 
fying this  number,  but  the  committee  take  it  for  granted, 
and  assert  that  any  expert  watchmaker  can  make  a  seconds' 
pendulum,  without  stating  how  that  pendulum  is  afterwards 
to  be  measured,  nor  at  what  temperatara,  pressure,  &c.  it 
is  to  be  swung.  They  also  state  that  a  cubic  foot  of  pure 
water  at  56^*  Fahrenheit  weighs  exactly  1000  ounces  avoir- 
dupois, as  the  oonneeting  link  between  measiues  of  weight 
ana  capacity.  No  bill  was  brought  in  in  consequence  of 
this  Report  • 

In  1819  the  Prince  Regent  appointed  a  commission  com- 
posed of  Sir  J.  Banks,  Sir  G.  Clerk,  Davies  Gilbert,  Wol- 
laston, Young,  and  Kater.  This  commission  made  three 
Reports,  dated  June  24, 1819,  July  13, 1880,  and  March  31, 
1821.  In  the  first  (we  confine  ourselves  to  matters  affect- 
ing the  standards)  the  standard  yard  recommended  is  that 
on  the  scale  used  by  General  Roy  in  the  measurement  of 
his  Hounslow  Heath  base,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
reporters  that  the  mean  solar  seconds'  pendulum  in  London, 
at  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  vacuum,  and  at  62'  of  Fahren- 
heit, was  39-1372  inches  of  this  scale.  They  also  take  19 
cubic  inches  of  distilled  water  at  50^  to  be  exactly  10  ounces 
troy.  In  the  seoond  Report,  they  announce  that  an  error 
has  been  disoovered  in  their  standard,  and  they  propose  that 
Bird's  parliamentary  scale  of  1760  shall  be  the  standard,  the 
seconds'  pendulum  being  39*13929  inches.  In  the  third 
Report,  they  announce,  by  new  experiments,  that  a  cubic  inch 
of  distilled  water  at  62°  is  252*72  grains  of  the  standard 
pound  of  1768,  when  weighed  in  a  vacuum.  The  House  of 
Commons  again  appointM  a  committee  in  1821,  to  which 
these  Reporta  were  submitted :  this  committee  agreed  with 
the  commissioners,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  in  1823.  A 
petition  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Glasgow  to  the 
House  of  Lords  occasioned  an  investigation  in  that  House 
also ;  Dr.  Kelly,  one  of  the  witnesses  befine  the  committee, 
called  attention  to  the  known  effiscta  of  variety  of  attraction 
on  the  pendulum,  as  shown  by  Captain  Katw's  own  obser- 
vations, and  to  the  insufficient  manner  in  which  the  level 
of  the  sea  was  known :  and  his  opinion  was  that  of  few 
others  at  the  time,  though  now  nearly  universally  received, 
namely,  that '  nature  seems  to  nfuse  invariable  standards; 
for,  as  science  advances,  difficulties  are  found  to  multiply,  or 
at  least  they  become  more  perceptible,  and  some  appear  insu- 
perable.' llie  House  of  Lords  aagou  nied  the  question  over  till 
1824;  wbentheaot5  6eo. IV., a74,waspaned,flromwhieh 
extracto  will  presently  be  made.  This  act  was  to  take  effeet 
May  1, 1 825,  but  in  the  March  of  that  year  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  18, 
was  passed,  deferring  the  operation  of  the  preceding  aot  till 
January  1, 18*26.  This  lastaot  took  effect,  and  nothing  has  sine* 
been  done  as  to  the  standards ;  there  was  an  inquiry  befbrethe 
House  of  Commons  in  1834,  which  ended  in  tbie  statute  ot 
4  and  5  Wm.IV.,  c  49,  and  another  inquiry  befon  the  sama 
House  in  1835,  which  ended  in  5  and  6  Wm.  IV.,  c  63, 
repealing  the  former  act  and  substituting  new  provisktnh 
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These  last  acta  however  oonuin  notbiniir  «ith  reference  to 
the  standards,  except  the  following  excellent  wind-  up  of  the 
chequered  and  ill  understood  legislation  upon  weigots  and 
meaiure*.  The  Houaea  of  parliament  were  burnt  in  1834, 
and  with  them  Bird's  standards  of  1758  and  1760  (the  last 
the  standard).  Nevertheless  5  and  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  63,  passed 
after  the  fire,  takes  no  notice  of  the  destruction  of  the  stand- 
ard, but  refers  to  it  as  stiU  in  exiatence.  Seven  years  have 
since  elapsed,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  the  legislature  having 
yet  swung  the  peadulum  to  recover  the  lost  measure. 
As  to  lAe  standards,  the  act  prescribes  as  follows  ■ — 

1.  The  straight  line  or  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  two  points  in  the  gold  studs  in  the  straight  brass  rod 
Mw  in  toe  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
whereon  the  words  and  figures  '  Standard  yard,  1 760  '  are 
engraved,  shall  be  the  original  and  genuine  standard  of  that 
measure  of  length  or  lineal  extension  called  a  yard  .  .  . 
the  brass  being  at  the  temperature  of  sixty-two  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer. ....  The  act  gees  on  in  many 
words  to  say  that  the  pendulnm  vibrating  seconds  of  mean 
time  in  the  latitude  of  London*  in  a  vacuum  at  the  level  of 
the  sea  is  39-1393  inches  of  the  said  stendani. 

2.  The  standard  brass  weight  of  one  pound  troy  weight, 
made  in  the  year  17S8,  now  m  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  shall  be  the  original  and  genuine 
standard  measure  of  weight.  .  .  .  The  act  goes  on  to 
tay  that  the  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  by 
brass  weights,  at  (2°  of  Fahrenheit,  the  barometer  being  at 
30  inobeSk  b  equal  to  2S2-4S8  grains. 

It  happened  fortunately  for  the  seientifle  standard,  that 
•bout  the  year  1832  the  council  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  caused  a  scale  to  be  constructed  for  themselves,  and 
obtained  permission  of  the  Speaker  ef  th»  K.use  of  Com- 
mons to  compare  it  with  Bird's  two  starttards,  which  was 
done  in  the  beginning  of  1884,  by  a  much  more  extensive 
set  of  experiments  than  had  ever  been  made  before  for  a 
like  purpose,  conducted  ohiaiiy  by  Mr.  Baily  and  the  late 
Lieutenant  Murphy.  This  is  now,  in  fkct,  the  standard 
scale  of  the  country ;  or,  at  least,  the  only  measure  from 
which  the  standard  aeale  ean  be  deduced.  'The  manner  of 
eondueting  the  oomparisons  has  alreiriy  been  slightly  de- 
scribed; we  shall  now  proceed  (f^oth  liie  Report  already 
ouoled)  to  give  some  acoount  of  the  difficulties  which  were 
fbuod  in  the  way  (tf  measureoiBnt,  and  of  the  i«suUs. 

This  soale  is  a  cylindrical  tube  of  brass  08  inches  long, 
M2  inofaes  and  '74  inches  in  exterier  and  interior  diameter. 
Three  thermometers  are  immoveahly  inserted  into  its  length, 
and  the  ends  are  stopped  by  brass  plugs.  Two  parallel  lines 
('09  of  an  inch  apart)  are  drawn  in  the  upper  surfiioe  ;  and, 
commencing  1|  inches  from  one  end,  at  the  distance  of 
every  foot,  a  palladium  pin  is  inserted  in  the  tube,  between 
those  lines;  on  eaoh  of  which  pins,  at  proper  distances,  a 
fine  liae  is  cut  to  designate  the  length  ef  a  foot.  The  Brrt 
foot  is  similarly  divided  into  inches  and  tenths ;  and  the 
middle  foot  (there  being  five  in  all)  is  bisected.  The  three 
middle  feet  eonstituted  the  yard  which  was  used  in  the  com- 
pwisoDs.  It  was  found  that  any  constraint,  however  slight, 
affected  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  bar ;  even  the 
friction  arising  ttomiu  first  supports,  whieh  were  lined  with 
baiae :  it  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  support  it,  when 
under  the  microscopes,  on  fUction-rollers :  and  care  was 
taken  that  these  should  always  be  placed  under  the  same 
point!  of  the  tube.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  power  of  the 
mode  of  comparison,  itwaa  found,  by  fourteen  ex)ierimentf 
agreeing  very  well  with  each  other,  that  the  middle  yard 
was  shortened  '48  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  micrometer- 
head  (described  at  the  beginning  of  the  article),  or  ■M00S4 
of  an  inoh,  bv  nothing  but  removing  the  plugs  ftom  the 

Nothing  ean  be  hnown  of  such  a  bar  as  a  scientific  stan- 
dard HBtil  the  rate  at  which  it  expands  by  the  iiclion  of  heat 
IS  determined.  By  a  mean  of  six  experimenu,  taken  with 
the  tube  at  the  feeaaing  and  boiling  temperatures,  it  was 
found  that  every  addition  of  1°  of  Fahrenheit  to  the  tempe- 
rature lea^baned  the  centre  yard  by  -000377  of  an  inch, 
or  7-6  divioioiu  of  the  miorometer-heao. 

The  instninmit  being  placed  ready  tar  obsM^tition,  and 
two  seolea  being  pat  down  for  comparison,  one  observer  may 
bring  both  the  miorometera  to  the  ends  of  one  scale,  or  one 
«bserver  mav  be  plaeed  atone  end,  and  another  at  the  other, 
in  the  latter  ease,  a  new  eause  of  error  enters,  of  which  it  is 
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impossible  to  give  any  account,  though  a  remedy  may  be 
provided.  It  is  not  true  that  two  persons,  though  using 
exactly  the  same  instrument,  and  noting  the  same  pheno 
menon  under  the  same  circumstances,  will  note  it  exactly 
in  the  same  way.  When  one  observer  made  (as  he  thought) 
the  coincidence  of  the  intersection  of  the  micrometer-wires 
with  the  dot  or  line  at  the  end  of  a  scale,  another,  looking 
into  the  miorosc<^,  would  seldom  or  never  asree  with  the 
former  that  the  ooinoidence  was  exaetly  made,  bat  would 
turn  the  miwometer-faead  three  or  four  dirisioiia,  one  way 
or  the  other,  before  he  (the  second)  could  be  satisfied  that 
the  eoinoidence  was  perfoct.  This  difference  of  the  manner 
of  observing,  arising  from  the  peculiar  habita  of  vision 
and  judgment  of  the  observers  themselves,  has  reeeived  the 
name  of  the  ptrtonol  tqmation,  and  its  amoant,  aa  between 
any  pair  of  observers,  can  be  ascertained  by  experiment 
If  one  observer  made  the  ooineidenoes  at  botb  ends,  it 
would  matter  nothing  what  his  manner  of  observing  was, 
since,  however  much  he  might  differ  from  absolute  correct- 
ness (be  that  what  it  may),  he  would  differ  by  the  same 
amount  at  both  ends,  and  the  length  of  the  aeale  would  not 
be  affected.  If,  when  two  observers  are  employed,  they 
make  a  given  number  of  comparisons,  and  then  change 
places  and  make  the  same  nninber,  the  mean  of  all  their 
observations  will  be  nnaffeuteo  by  their  mode  of  observing, 
since,  if  the  scale  be  made  too  lone  in  the  first  set,  it  will  be 
made  as  much  too  short  in  the  other,  and  viee  versfi.  Some 
of  the  personal  equation  might  arise  from  the  curioui 
figures  which  the  aots  of  the  old  scales  (into  which  beam- 
compaaaes  had  been  inserted)  presented  when  viewed  under 
the  microscope.  Bird's  standard  of  17S8,  for  instance,  had 
pear-shaped  holes  at  its  extremities,  the  centres  of  which 
no  two  persons  oould  agree  upon. 

The  following  results  will  give  a  notion  of  the  degree  of 
accuracy  obtained  in  the  .workmandiip  of  aoalcs.  The 
Astronomical  Society's  scale  was  eomparad  with  the  Impe 
rial  standard  (Bird's  of  1760) ;  the  Royal  Society's  scale  of 
1 742,  having  two  scales  in  it  marked  B  and  Exch. ;  a  scak 
ealled  Aubert's,  the  prototype  of  one  which  was  used  in  the 
Indian  survey  by  Lambton  ;  one  which  had  been  used  by 
Sir  6.  Shuekburgh  ;  one  belonging  to  ttie  town  of  Abw- 
deen ;  one  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Jones ;  and  four  new  ooet 
made  after  the  model  of  the  Society's  scaler  one  for  the 
Danish  government,  one  fbr  the  Russian  government,  oa« 
retained  for  himself  by  Mr.  Simms  the  constructor,  and  oo« 
for  Mr.  Baily.  Calling  the  middle  yard  of  the  Aatronomical 
Society's  scale  36  inches,  the  different  soalee  are  as  foUon, 
each  from  the  mean  of  many  observations : — 

MeaalMkaaT 
Sesk.  SUudinl  portiw.        AM.&K.  Kal& 

Astron.  Soc   .     .  centre  yard.  36'000000 

Danish       ...  do.  3S-99979S 

Russian     ...  do.  36*000050 

Simms's    ...  do.  36-999903 

Baily's       ...  do.  35-999949 

Aberdeen,     .     .  do.  35-998615        , 

Jones's      ...  do.  35-999803 

Auberfs    .     ,     .  0  in. —36  in.  35-998447 

Shuekburgh  .     .  0  in.— 36  in.  36-000183        I 

Do,          .     .  lOin-— 46in.  35-999921 

Royal  Society       .  lineB.  36-001473 

Do.           .     .  line  Exch.  39-993684 
Imperial  standard ') 

of  Bird's  of  1760  J  •     •     •     • 
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Temperature  is  not  here  alluded  to,  it  bemg  presumed  d 
course  that  the  effect  of  temperature  upon  the  dt/fkrenai  I 
two  scales  is  inappreciable ;  thus  the  Astronomical  Soeietr  1 
sundard  being  '000370  longer  than  the  Imperial  standard, 
and  the  standard  temperature  being  62",  the  leng;th  of  tbi: 
former  standard,  observed  at  62*,  and  dimtaiiabed  by  -O003;i 
of  an  inoh,  will  give  the  true  standard  of  the  law. 

It  is  believed,  aftdr  all,  that  the  Imperial  standard  j 
about  one  140th  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  tAA  standard  4 
the  country,  hut  this  matters  nothing  to  the  scientific  ai 
of  the  question ;  for  kll  the  scales  whieh  have  been  useda 
trigonometrical  surveys  have  now  been  diligently  cosi- 
pared  with  the  Astronemicti!.  Becietyli  scaler  and  are  tbei» 
fore  known,  independently  ef  the  national  standard,  asicoi 
as  the  latter  scale  exists.  The  onlv  thing  to  be  feaiedi 
the  loss  of  this  lost-mentioned  standard ;  the  governmH 
mi^ht  keep  it,  but  eannot  be  trusted  to  use  it ;  the  8ociet| 
^hieh  knows  how  to  use  it,  has  no  plaee  itf  perfeet  seeaia| 
iawhiohteheepit.    ^h- ti-^g.^n^g^  .M - 
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Botbing  about  the  standards  is  obTwos  fiom  the  legislation 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  legal  standard  was  destroyed ; 
and  it  would  not  do  to  let  the  nation  uosaess  a  scientific  record 
of  the  first  importanoa  to  be  broken  Dy  Exchequer  ofBcers,  or 
altered  in  length  by  a  blow  given  Tot  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing a  government  stamp. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  various  modes  used  by 
SirO.  Shuckburgh,  and  subsequendy  by  Captain  Kater.  for 
the  determination  of  the  standard  of  weight.  An  old 
standard  pound  exists  in  the  Exchequer,  from  wbith  in 
1 758  a  copy  was  made  for  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  last,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  declared 
the  standard;  amd  was  never  recovered  from  the  ruins  of 
the  late  House  of  Commons.  The  original  standard  of 
weight,  as  prescribed  in  a  statute  of  SI  Hen.  III.,  called 
At*vsa  Punt*  at  Cervitia,  was  that  an  English  penny  called 
the  sterline,  round  without  clipping,  should  weight  32 
grains  of  wheat,  well  dried  and  gathered  out  of  the  middle 
of  the  ear ;  and  that  20  pence  should  make  an  ounce,  and 
12  ounces  a  pound. 

It  is  understood  that  a  commissioD  of  men  of  science  was 
appoinied  by  the  late  administration  to  consider  further  pn 
any  alterations  which  might  appear  advisable,  and  that  this 
coramission  will  soon  make  its  report.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  no  important  change  will  ever  again  be  attemptea  until 
the  public  la  ripe  for  the  intioduotion  of  a  purely  decimal 
system.  Nothing  would  be  so  easy  a  fureliminary  to  the 
attainment  of  this  great  object  as  the  decimalization  of  the 
coinage,  which,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  both  men  of 
science  and  men  of  business,  might  be  brought  about  with 
great  ease  and  little  temporary  confusion.  The  French 
decimal  system  was  for  a  long  lime  a  failure,  owing  to  the 
universality  and  suddenness  of  the  attempted  change ;  but 
if  a  commencement  were  made  with  the  coinage  land  our 
coinage  is  nearly  decimal  already,  though  few  people  know 
it),  there-would  in  a  few  years  be  an  outcry  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  weights  and  measures  to  the  money,  arising  from 
the  advantage  which  would  be  felt  in  the  simplifioatioa  of 
all  the  money  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Since  writing  this  article,  we  have  seen  the  Report  above 
alluded  to,  being  '  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  Restoration  of  the 
Standards  of  Weight  and  Measure,  1841.'  The  commis- 
sion was  appointed  in  May,  1 838 ;  and  its  members  were 
MM.  Baily,  Betbune,  Davies  Grilbett  (who  died  during  the 
inquiry),  Lefevre,  Lubbock,  Peacock,  Sheepshanks,  and 
(after  his  return  to  England)  Herschel.  The  Report,  which 
is  long,  is  aooompanied  by  extracts  from  various  kinds  of 
evidence  oral  and  written.  After  reciting  that  ihe  standard 
yard  was  rendered  absolutely  useless  by  the  fire  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  standard  troy  pound  was 
■iltogether  missing,  the  commissioners  begin  by  reoommend- 
;ng  the  tut«l  disus*  of  all  attempts  to  prooure  a  natural 
standard,  and  the  return  to  the  old  plan  of  standards 
manufactured  in  metal ;  that  four  copies  of  the  best  exist- 
ing representations  of  the  old  standards  should  be  made, 
and  carefully  compared;  that  one  of  these  copies  should  he 
hermetically  sealed,  and  imbedded  in  the  masonry  of  ^ome 
public  building,  marked  by  an  inscription,  and  only  to  be 
opened  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  that  tbe  standard  of  capa- 
eity  be  defined  by  that  of  weight,  not  by  that  of  length ; 
that  various  precautions,  minutely  named,  be  taken  foe  the 
preservation  and  safe  custody  of  the  others ;  that  the  aver- 
dupois  pound,  and  not  the  troy,  be  the  standard;  that  the 
government  purchase  all  the  known  copies  of  the  old 
standards  which  have  been  note4  in  scientific  operations  ; 
that  no  circumstance  would  contribute  so  much  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  decimal  scale  in  weights  and  measures  as  the 
ettablithment  qf  a  decimal  coinage,  whioh  is  strongly 
recommended ;  that  tbe  old  Gunter's  chain  be  preserved  in 
the  measurement  of  land;  that  a  measure  of  1000  or  2000 
yards  receive  a  name,  and  be  used  eoordinately  with  the 
mile,  with  a  view  to  tbe  graduaLdisuse  of  the  latter ;  Shs. 

STANDARDS  are  those  traes  or  shrubs  which  stand 
singly  without  being  attached  to  any  wall  or  support.  In 
gardening  and  planting  they  are  distinguished  into  three 
kinds,  the  full  standard,  tbe  half  standard,  and  the  dwarf 
standard.  The  full  standards  are  trees  whose  stems  are 
suffered  to  grow  seven  or  eight  feet  or  more  without  allow- 
ing side  branches  to  be  developed,  but  at  this  point  are 
allowed  to  spread  in  all  directions.  In  this  way  most  fruit- 
trees,  with  the  exception  of  the  vine,  may  be  grown,  though 
man)  of  those  of  the  almond  tribes  as  the  peach,  apricot. 


&o.,  aie  best  grown  against  •  walL  The  vanons  kinds  oi 
apple,  pear,  ana  plum  trees  are  grown  as  full  standards.  In 
fruit-trees  tbe  prinary  branch  or  stem  is  often  cut  olT  at  a 
certain  height  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  lateral 
growth ;  but  in  forest-trees  grown  for  the  sake  of  timber  or 
for  ornament,  this  treatment  is  never  resorted  to. 

Half  standards  are  those  plants  which  are  alloWed  to  rut 
up  three  or  four  feet  and  then  permitted  to  branch  but.  The 
height  at  which  it  is  desired  a  tree  should  branch  out  may 
be  frequently  secured  by  cutting  off  the  lower  branches  up 
to  that  point,  or  by  cutting  down  the  primary  branch  and 
allowing  the  highest  lateral  branches  to  develope  themselves 
Many  shrubs  grow  naturally  in  this  manner,  and  when 
fi'uit-trees  ara  grown  in  this  way,  it  is  done  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  for  gathering  the  fruit,  or  ensuring  theii'  growth 
under  particular  cirouraslances. 

Dwarf  standards  are  those  plants  whose  stems  are  only 
allowed  to  reach  a  height  of  one  or  two  feet  before  they  are 
permitted  to  branch,  and  this  object  is  effected  in  the  ssine 
manner  as  in  the  lasL  All  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  as  apple, 
pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees,  may  be  grown  as  dwarf  stand 
ards,  but  these  trees  do  not  bear  so  good  fruit  under  such 
tieatment  as  when  allowed  to  grow  as  half  or  full  standards. 
Gooseberry  and  currant  trees  are  best  treated  in  this  way, 
and  when  care  is  taken  to  thin  them  well,  they  produce  by 
far  the  finest  fruit  when  grown  as  dwarf  staiidards  of  about 
a  foot  high.  It  is  in  this  way  that  tbe  fruit  of  tbe  goose 
berrv  has  been  brought  to  so  great  perfection  in  the  county 
of  fiancashire.  Many  shrubs  may  be  trained  as  dwarf 
standards,  although  in  moat  instances  they  are  more  orna- 
mental when  allowed  to  grow  as  bushes  with  several  stems 
direct  from  tbe  ground. 

STANHOPE,  GEORGE,  D.D^  born  1660,  died  1728 
a  dignitary  of  the  English  church,  who  in  his  life-time  wu 
regarded  as  an  honour  and  ornament  to  the  church  by  his 
rational  piety  and  eminent  charity,  united  with  the  man- 
ners pi  an  accomplished  gentleman ;  and  whose  writings, 
partly  original  and  partly  translated,  continue  to  be  prized 
as  amongst  tbe  most  valuable  practical  works  whicu  the 
divines  of  the  church  have  provided  for  the  edification  of  its 
members.  He  belonged  to  a  family  several  branches  of 
which  have  been  enobled,  and  was  the  son  and  grandson  of 
dergymen  who  bad  been  harshly  treated  when  Puritanism 
was  in  the  ascendant.  His  father  had  the  living  of  Haris- 
hnniu,  in  Derbyshire,  where  be  was  born.  He  had  his 
earhar  education  in  schools  in  tbe  country,  but  was  after- 
wards  at  Eton,  from  whence  he  passed  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  had  the  living  of  Tewing,  but  resided  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  on  bis  vicarage  of  Lewisham,  to 
whion  he  was  presented  in  1689,  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  to 
whose  son  he  had  been  tutor.  He  gave  up  Tewing  in  1703, 
on  being  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Deptford  St.  Nicholas. 
He  commenced  D.D.  in  1697.  In  1701  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  Canterbury.  This  was  the  highest  preferment  he 
enjoyed,  but  it  was  understood  that  He  would  have  been 
made  bishop  of  Ely  by  the  Torv  Ministry  of  the  latter  years 
of  Queen  Anne,  had  the  see  fallen  vacant  only  a  few  weeks 
sooner  than  happened  to  be  the  case.  He  was  chaplain  to 
King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  and  had  a  share  in  the 
education  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  heir  presumptive  to 
tbe  crown.  He  was  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  a  very  in- 
fluential person  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  church. 

His  principal  work  is  his  'Paraphrase  and  Comment  ot) 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels  as  they  are  read  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.'  This  was  written  originally  for  the 
special  use  of  tbe  duke  of  Gloucester.  It  is  a  large  work, 
fbrming  four  octavo  volumes,  and  has  gone  through  at  lea^t 
nine  editions.  Of  his  other  practical  writings  the  chief 
characteristic  is  this,  that  they  are,  if  not  direct  translations 
of  antieni  authors  chiefly  Christian,  adaptatwns  of  their 
sentiments  to  the  use  of  members  of  the  English  reformed 
church.  Thus  we  have  his  '  Morals  of  Epictetus ;'  the 
'  Christian  Pattern,  by  Thomas  i  Kempis,  with  Prayers  and 
Meditations  for  the  Sick  annexed;'  the  'Meditations  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus;'  the  'Christian  Directory,* 
written  originally  by  the  Jesuit  Parsons ;  '  Pious  Breath- 
ings,' from  the  works  of  Saint  Augustin,  with  select  Con- 
templations from  Saint  Anselm  and  Saint  Bernard.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  a  translation  of  Cbarron's  '  Three 
Books  of  Wisdom'  and  of  tbe  Maxims  of  Rochefoucault. 
He  printed  also  various  Sermons,  including  a  set  of  Dis- 
eourses  at  Boyle's  Lectures.  His  translation  of  the  '  Devo-^ 
tions'  of  Bishop  Andrews,  written  originally  in  Greek,  was- 
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not  publuhed  till  after  hit  death.    He  waa  bnried  in  the 
church  at  Lewisham. 

STANHOPE.  JAMES  STANHOPE,  EARL,  was 
the  eldest  or  only  son  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Stanhope, 
second  ion  of  Philip  Stanhope,  first  earl  of  Chesterfield. 
His  mother  was  Katherine,  daughter  of  Arnold  Burgbill, 
Esq.,  of  TUngehill,  in  Herefgrdshire ;  and  he  was  bom  in 
1673.  His  flither.  who  lived  till  1707,  was  employed  as 
«nT<7  hy  King  William  to  Spain  in  1699,  and  to  the  Hague 
in  1 700  (during  the  negotiation  of  the  P&rtition  Treaties), 
and  again  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  Hague  in  1702.  Young 
Stanhope  aceompanied  hit  flither  to  Spain;  and,  after 
spending  •  year  or  two  in  that  country,  made  the  tour  of 
'ranee  and  Italy. 

He  first  carried  arms  under  the  duke  of  Savoy  (Victor 
Amadous  II.),  and  then  under  King  William,  in  Flanders, 
in  the  war  carried  on  against  France  by  the  Grand  Alliance, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Ryswiek,  in  1697. 
Young  as  he  was,  Willfam  was  so  much  struck  with  his 
spirit  and  talent,  that  in  1694  he  gave  him  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  the  foot-guards,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
o4oneI.    He  was  wounded -at  the  siege  of  Namur  in  1695. 

He  appears  to  have  been  first  returned  to  parliament  for 
fbe  borough  of  Cockermouth,  at  the  general  election  after 
the  accession  of  Anne,  in  September,  1 702  ;  and  he  con- 
tinued to  be  a  member  of  the  Hous^  of  Commons  fh>m  this 
tinke  till  bis  elevation  to  the  peerage;  having  been  returned 
Wkin  for  Cockermouth  in  1705,  1707,  1708,  and  1710,  for 
Wendover  in  1714,  for  Cockermouth  in  1715,  and  lastly  for 
Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  April,  17 1 7,  after  having 
vacated  his  seat  by  taking  omce.* 

For  some  years  however  he  appears  to  have  taken  little 
or  no  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House ;  it  is  not  till  the 
Tear  1713  that  his  name  occurs  in  tbe  reports  of  the  de- 
bates; and  indeed  he  was  all  this  time  chiefly  employed  in 
quite  another  field.  In  1 702  he  went  as  a  volunteer  on  the 
expedition  to  Cadiz,  so  disgracefully  misconducted  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke;  and  in  1703 
he  proceeded  to  Portugal,  and,  having  been  made  a  brigadier- 
general  in  1704,  served  under  tbe  duke  of  Schomberg  in 
the  still  more  unsuccessful  operations  carried  on  in  that 
country,  till  he  was  forced  to  surrender  with  his  regiment 
at  discretion.  But  soon  after,  having  probably  been  ex- 
changed, we  find  him  serving  again  under  the  earl  of  Peter- 
borough, in  whose  brilliant  Spanish  campaign  of  the  year 
1 705  he  greatly  distinguished  himself.  After  the  capture 
of  Barcelona  (at  which  he  was  present),  in  September  of 
that  year,  he  was  sent  home  with  despatches  from  Charles 
III.;  and  early  in  1706  he  was  sent  back  by  Queen  Anne 
as  envoy  extraordinary  to  his  Spanish  majesty.  In  1707  he 
was  made  major-general.;  and  in  1708  be  was  appointed 
oommander-in-ehief  of  the  British  forces  in  Spain.t  That 
same  year  he  projected  and  accomplished  the  capture  of 
Port  Mabon  and  the  reduction  of  tne  island  of  Minorca. 
In  1710  he  gained  the  battles  of  Almanara  (1 7th  July)  and 
Saragoesa  (9lh  August);  but  on  the  27th  of  November  fol- 
lowing, be  and  the  forces  under  his  command,  amounting 
to  2000  men,  being  surprised  and  attacked  by  the'  duke  of 
VendOme  at  Brihuega,  were,  after  a  gallant  defence,  forced 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

This  terminated  his  military  career.  Tindal  (iv.  213) 
says  that  he  was  detained  in  confinement  throughout  the 
winter  of  1710-11,  and  '  till  all  the  prisoners  on  both  sides 
were  released,'  that  is,  till  the  end  of  the  war ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons  on 
tbe  trial  of  Sacheverell,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1710 ; 
and  be  it  expiettly  stated  to  have  distinguisbed  himself  in 
a  very  particular  manner  on  that  occasion  before  the  lords 
in  Westminster  Hall.  (See  his  speech  in  State  Trial*,  xv. 
126-134.)  As  soon  as  he  got  home,  he  had  begun  to  take 
an  active  part  in  politics  on  the  side  of  the  Whig  party,  to 
which  he  bad  always  adhered.  One  of  the  first  objects 
against  which  his  fkiends  and  he  directed  their  attacks  was 
the  commercial  treaty  with  France.  Besides  bis  exertions 
in  the  House,  Tindal  says  that  Stanhope  was  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  (Walpole  among  them)  who  attacked  the 

•  We  sollaet  Uie  lattar  ntonit  ftom  B«tisa'i  '  Cbroiialiigloal  R<stkar.' 
Th*  Ibt  of  the  Boosa  of  Commau  In  Geoig*  I.'s  Out  pwAUusBiit,  ptaa  in  tlu 
'  PftrtUuflDtan  HutoTT,*  don  not  contain  SUBbope*t  name. 

t  TInitel  (■  Hietarr.'  I*.  W)  •••arU  that  tn  \WJ-S  the  perUamenkpaieed '  A 
Bttl  to  diwharfe  tbe  Clani  of  BeoUaud  ftom  their  Taaaalace  to  their  Headi 
who  ahonld  take  up  armi  a^^ainit  the  Qaeen  ;*  and  he  adds, '  Thii  bill  waa 
ehiofly  ovlna  to  H^or  Oeneral  Btanhope  and  Sir  David  Dalrymple :  bat,  the 
enemy  not  landing  In  BooUand.  the  bill  had  no  eBBCt.'  We  cannot  diaeoTar 
a^y  act  to  this  efl'aet  among  the  printed  itatutei. 


proposed  treaty  through  the  press  in  several  exeeUesi 
pieces:  and  the  editoi  of  the  collection  of  papers  called  tin 
*  British  Merchant,'  the  publication  of  which  is  believed  tc 
have  chiefly  prevented  the  ratification  of  tbe  treaty,  decliie 
that  the  great  patrons  of  that  work  were  Stanhope  icj 
Charles  Monta^  (afterwards  earl  of  Halifax).  '  Whes 
our  trade  was  just  expiring  in  the  late  tei^^,'  says  this 
writer,  in  his  preface  to  the  republication  of  the  papen. 
'  General  Stannope  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  u 
a  vote  was  ready  to  pass  for  taking  off  the  duties  on  French 
wines  for  two  months,  by  which  our  treaty  with  Portogil 
would  have  been  instantly  broken,  by  which  we  should  hire 
lost  above  a  million  sterling  per  annum,  and  have  redoced 
several  hundred  thousand  families  to  the  parish  for  sub- 
sistence. But  he  opposed  tbe  vote,  began  the  debate,  tgd 
brought  them  to  consent  that  our  merchants  should  flm 
be  heard  before  it  passed.'  This  appears  to  have  been  oo 
the  14tb  of  May,  1713,  when,  accoraing  to  the  '  Parliament- 
ary History,'  the  general  made  a  long  speech,  the  first  made 
by  him  of  which  any  note  has  been  preserred.  We  fiaj 
him  afterwards,  in  the  same  session,  moving  sin  address  to 
the  queen  (which  waa  carried),  to  beseech  her  to  use  her 
influence  with  tbe  duke  of  Lorraine  and  all  other  princes 
in  amity  with  ber,  to  prevent  them  from  g;iving  shelter  to 
the  Pretender. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Stanhope  received  the  re- 
ward of  his  abilities  and  his  puty  seal,  by  being  immediatdy 
taken  into  fltvour  and  ofBce.  <Jn  the  24th  of  September, 
1714,  he  was  appointed  one  oi  the  principal  secretaries  at 
state.  Viscount  Townshend  being  tbe  other.  Stanhope  tea 
Walpole  now  became  the  ministerial  leaders  in  the  Hoiue 
of  Commoiu ;  and  in  that  capacity  the  former,  in  the  nnt 
session,  impeached  two  of  the  late  Tory  ministers,  the  dnke 
of  Ormond  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  (who  had  been  pleEi- 
potentiary  to  the  United  Provinces  at  the  negotiaiioa  c? 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht). 

But  it  was  not  long  before  intrigue  and  disunion  credit 
in  among  the  knot  of  attached  friends  who  had  thiis  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  government.  Stanhope  is  said  lu 
have  been  indebted  for  bis  appointment  as  secretary  of  ttsic 
mainly  to  Horace  Walpole  (Sir  Robert's  younger  brother), 
who  was  brother-in-law  and  confidential  secretary  to  Totds- 
bend,  and  who  recommended  him  to  that  lord,  to  whom  the 
king  had  left  the  selection  of  his  colleague :  '  Stanhope 
himself,'  (]oxe  tells  us,  on  the  information  of  Lord  Orfori 
'  had  made  no  application  for  the  oflBce  of  secretary.  ILi 
frequent  residence  in  camps,  and  skill  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  rendered  him,  in  his  own  opinion,  more  fit  for  a  miL- 
tary  than  a  civil  station ;  and  when  Walpole  proposed  k, 
be  considered  the  offer  as  a  matter  of  raillery,  and  appbed 
his  hand  to  his  sword.  It  was  not  till  after  much  persussjc. 
and  the  most  solemn  assaranees  that  his  compliance  voall 
materially  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  new  adminiiC*- 
tion,  that  he  was  induced  to  accept  the  post.'  iMemairt  ^ 
fFalpole,  i.  96.)  Walpole.  who  had  been  long  on  terms  Ol 
the  most  intimate  friendship  with  Stanhope,  in  seeondigic 
his  brother's  recommendation  of  the  latter  to  Townsbeci 
had,  to  use  Coxe's  expression, '  answered  for  his  intagnt; 
as  for  his  own.'  But  from  the  first  there  had  been  a  UUK 
rivalry  between  Townshend  and  the  ambitious  earl  of  Sca- 
derland,  who  had  been  very  ill-pleased  with  the  officec? 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  sort  of  banishment,  as  be  coe- 
sidered  it,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  on  the  fixmitKi 
of  the  new  government,  and  was  not  muA  better  satistsd 
with  that  of  lord  priv^  seal,  to  which  he  bad  been  sine* 
transferred— holding,  m  fatit,  as  he  did,  that  he  ought  i: 
have  been  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  When  the 
king  went  over  to  Hanover,  in  the  snmmer  of  1 716,  Sttc- 
hope  was  sent  with'  him,  specially  charged  by  his  Gollea^ua 
to  protect  their  roval  master  (and  themselves)  against  tla 
intrigues  of  Sunderland,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  ill  health, 
had  also  sought  the  (Continent.  But  the  end  waa  that  Su> 
derland  managed  to  gain  over  both  his  Majesty  and  Stan- 
hope ;  and  that,  after  much  correspondence  and  negotiaQc 
the  details  of  which  may  be  read  in  Coxe,  Townshend  wk 
dismissed  from  his  secretaryship,  with  an  offer  of  the  Ir«i 
lieutenanoy,  which  be  at  first  refused,  and  then  meoeptei 
to  be  turned  out  of  it  after  only  a  few  weeks'  potsn- 
sion.  Even  Coxe  however,  who  takes  an  unfavDuial ! 
view  of  Stanhope's  conduct  in  this  affair,  admits  tbt 
'  he  did  not  ^ield  to  the  suggestions  of  Sunderland  IK: 
venal  or  ambitious  motives,*  but  rather  from  a  convietiae 
thst  Townshend  and  Walpole  were  really  puraoin^  an  6t 
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jectionable  course  of  policy.  All  the  change*  coniequent 
upon  this  commotion  were  not  completed  till  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1717,  -when  the  cabinet  was  at  lait  recon* 
structed  by  Sunderland  being  made  aeoretary  of  state,  with 
Addiaon  for  hi*  colleague ;  and  Stanhope  taking  the  post 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  along  with  that  of  chanosUor 
of  the  exchequer.  Bven  Uus  however  was  only  an  interim 
arrangement:  in  July  following  Stanhope  was  removed  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  beine  created  Baion  Stanhope,  of 
Elvaaton,  and  Viseount  Stanhope,  of  Mahon  in  the  island 
of  Minorca;  and  in  March,  1718,  he  took  the  office  of  secre- 
tary, and  Sunderland  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Mr. 
Aislabie  being  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  A 
few  weeks  after  Stanhope  was  made  an  earl  by  the  title  of 
Earl  Stanhope:  that  same  year  he  proceeded  first  to  Paris 
and  thence  to  Madrid,  to  endeavour  to  avert  hostilities  with 
Spain,  an  attempt  in  which  he  did  not  succeed ;  and  he  was 
afterwards  more  than  once  employed  in  similar  negotiations 
abroad,  being  apparently  the  member  of  the  cabinet  who  was 
considered  to  be  best  acquainted  with  foreign  countries  and 
foreign  politics.  His  death  was  very  sudden,  and  accordant 
in  the  circumstances  of  it  with  his  constitutionally  warm 
and  sensitive  temper,  and  with  the  impetuous  bearing  of 
the  camp,  which  he  had  never  altogether  shaken  off.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussions  on  the  South  Sea  Company 
afiair,  which  so  unhappily  involved  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  government,  the  duke  of  Wharton  ha£ 
an  the  4th  of  February,  1721,  delivered  some  severe  remarks 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  comparing  the  conduct  of  ministers 
to  that  of  Sejanus,  who  had  made  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
iiateful  to  the  old  Romans.  Stanhope,  in  rising  to  reply, 
ipoke  with  such  vehemence  in  vindication  of  himself  and 
;iis  colleagues,  that  he  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  died  the 
lext  day.  '  May  it  be  eternally  remembered,'  says  the 
writer  of  the  preface  to  the  '  British  Merchant,'  '  to  the  im- 
nortal  honour  of  Earl  Stanhope,  that  he  died  poorer  in  the 
ting's  service  than  he  came  into  it.  Walsingbam,  the 
;reat  Walsingbam,  died  poor;  but  the  great  Stanhope 
ived  in  the  time  of  South  Sea  temptations. 

Tliis  eminent  person  has  the  reputation,  among  his  other 
tccom]>lishments,  of  having  been  well  acquainted  with  an- 
ient literature;  and  some  evidence  of  bis  research  into 
%oman  history  remains  in  a  correspondence  between  his 
ordship  and  the  Abb£  Vertot  on  the  constitution  of  the 
loman  senate,  which  was  printed  the  same  year  in  which 
le  died :  '  Memorial  to  the  Abb^  Vertot  concerning  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  Roman  Senate,  with  tbe  Abba's  Answer,' 
A>ndon,  1721,  4to.,  commented  upon  by  Hooke,in  his'Ob- 
ervations  on  the  Roman  Senate,'  Svo.,  1 758. 

He  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pitt,  Esq,  gover- 
or  of  Madras,  the  grandfatber  of  the  first  Lord  Chatham ; 
nd  his  titles  have  descended  to  his  great  grandson,  the 
resent  Earl  Stanhope.  In  addition  to  Coxe  and  the  older 
'riters,  the  *  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,' 
y  his  descendant  Lord  Mahon,  may  be  consulted  for  the 
ttter  part  of  his  political  course. 

STANHOPE.  CHARLES,  EARL,  a  nobleman  remark- 
ble  for  the  eccentricity  of  bis  character,  and  fbr  his  talents, 
as  born  in  August,  1753.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip, 
le  second  earl  Stanhope,  and  his  mother  was  lady  Grisel 
Lamilton.  granddaughter  of  the  earl  of  Haddington.  On 
le  death  of  his  &ther,  in  1786,  he  succeeded  to  the  peerage. 
[e  was  twice  married,  and  his  first  wife  was  lady  Hester 
itt,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of  CSiatham.  By 
lis  lady  he  had  three  daushters,  of  whom  the  eldest,  lady 
iester  Stanhope,  quitting  ner  flunily  and  connections  in 
urope,  retil>ed  to  Syria,  in  which  country,  after  a  residence 
'  several  vears,  she  died.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
»  married,  in  1781,  Louisa,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Gren- 
lle,  and  a  relative  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham ;  and  by 
lis  lady  he  had  duee  sons,  of  whqpt  the  eldest  is  the  pre- 
int  Ear). 

It  is  to  his  meohanical  inventions  that  Earl  Stanhope 
nncipally  owes  his  celebrity.  He  conferred  on  mankind 
1  important  benefit  by  the  invention  of  the  press  which 
)es  by  his  name.  [PuNTiita-PRsas.]  He  also  made  some 
aprovements  in  the  process  of  stereotype  printing ;  in  the 
>nstruction  of  locks  for  canals;  and  amon^  the  lighter  ef- 
,rts  of  his  mind  may  be  ranked  the  invention  of  an  inge- 
ious  machine  for  performing  arithmetical  operations. 

During  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  studied  the  action  of 
le  electric  fluid ;  and  in  1 779  he  made  public  his  theory 
'  what  is  called  tbe  returning  s^ok,e.    He  imagined  that 
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when  a  large  cloud  is  charged  with  electricity,  it  dltplMM  k 
considerable  portion  of  that  fluid  from  tbe  stratum  of  air  in 
its  neighbourhood ;  and  he  considered  that,  on  the  discharge 
of  the  cloud,  the  electric  matter  returns  into  the  portion  of 
the  atmosphere  from  which  it  had  been  driven.  By  this 
theory  he  was  able  to  explain  in  a  satisbctory  manner  the 
cause  of  the  death  (in  Berwickshire)  of  a  man  and  two 
horses  by  lightniug,  at  a  time  when  the  only  thunder- 
cl»ud  from  which  a  discharge  could  have  taken  place  was 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  spot.  (/%tV.  Tf., 
1787.) 

Barl  Stanhope  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  ministry  of 
the  day ;  and  probably,  if  he  were  living  in  the  present  times, 
he  would  be  considered  as  a  radical  Whig.  Full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  the  improvement  of  social  institutions,  he  looked 
with  complacency  on  the  great  French  revolution,  which  he 
considered  as  an  important  step  towards  the  attainment  of 
that  end ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  carried  out  his  principles 
beyond  the  point  to  which  men  of  his  own  party  were  pre- 
pared to  follow  him.  He  wrote  a  reply  to  Mr.  Burke's 
'  Reflections  on  the  Revolutiou  in  France ;'  a  refutation  of 
a  '  Plan  for  a  Sinking  Fund,'  which  had  been  proposed  by 
Dr.  Price;  and  an  '  Essay  on  Juries.'    He  died  in  1816. 

STANHOPE,  P.  D.    [CBxnmxau),  Eabl  op.] 

STANHOPE.    [DintBAM.] 

STANISLAUS  XESZCZYNSKI  (commonly  written 
Leczimki),  king  of  Poland,  and  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  the  last 
branch  of  one  or  tbe  most  antient  and  distinguished  fkmUiet 
in  Poland.  As  a  proof  of  the  consideration  which  that 
iamily  enjoyed,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  even 
abroad,  we  may  quote  the  words  of  a  known  Bohemian 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  centunr,  the  Jesuit  Balbimua,  who 
says,  in  his  '  Epitome  Rerum  Bohemicarum,'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  7, 
'Qui  Lescczynsciorum  genus  ignorat,  Poloniam  ignoral* 
triumphalis  tamilia,  ex  qua  tot  duces,  tot  senatus  decora, 
tot  antistites  et  archiepiscopos  numerare  licet.' 

Th*  <rigiu  of  that  nouse  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with 
that  of  the  Polish  state,  as  its  founder  in  Poland,  a  Bohe- 
mian of  note,  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  that  country 
with  the  Bohemian  princess  Dombrowka,  who  was  married 
in  965  to  Mieciyslav,  duke  of  Poland,  who  established  the 
Christian  religion  in  his  dominions.  From  that  time  this 
family  continued  to  occupy  tbe  high  dignities  of  the  church, 
and  important  offices  in  the  state,  but  the  name  of  Les»- 
czynski  seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  them  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century  from  the  estate  of  Lesino.*  Venceslav 
Lescciynski  distinguished  himself  at  the  council  of  Con* 
stan«»,  1415,  by  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  Huss,  in  which  he 
was  joined  by  all  tbe  Poles  present  at  that  council,  who 
made  on  that  occasion  common  cause  with  the  Bohemians. 
It  seems  that  the  Leszczynskis  had,  like  many  other  power- 
ful fiunilies  in  Poland,  embraced  the  opinions  of  Huss,  and 
they  were  amongst  the  first  of  those  who  declared  thein- 
selves  in  favour  of  tbe  Reformation  in  Poland.  A  Lesc- 
ciynski of  the  name  of  Raphael  ma.y  be  said  to  have 
Siven  the  signal  of  an  open  revolt  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
lolio  church,  at  the  diet  of  1552,  by  refusing  to  kneel  and 
even  to  uncover  himself  at  the  celebration  of  high  mass,  in 
the  presence  of  the  kine;  and  the  assembled  states,  before  the 
opening  of  the  diet  His  conduct  was  tacitly  approved  of 
by  the  Chamber  of  Nuncios  (House  of  Ck>mmons),  which 
elected  him  marshal  or  president  of  the  diet.  The  Lesa- 
czynskis  also  did  much  for  the  advance  of  learning  in  their 
country,  which  they  particularly  promoted  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  high  school  on  their  estate  of  L^no  or  Lisaa. 
[Polish  Litskatuke.]  They  passed  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  in  the  second  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  they  continued  to  protect  against  all  oppression  the  Pro- 
testant inhabitants  of  their  estaies. 

The  subject  of  the  present  article,  bom  in  1677,  was  son  of 
Raphael  Lesscsynski,  grand  treasurer  of  Poland.  He  was 
highly  eifted  by  nature,  and  received  a  very  superior  educa- 
tion. He  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  palatine  of  Posen 
at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  when  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  had  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Poland  Augustus 
II.,  elector  of  Saxony,  he  wished  to  put  one  of  tbe  sona 
of  John  Sobieski  in  his  place;  but  two  of  them,  James 

*  The  Doblflf  of  Poland  begvi  to  Kuume  Uieir  prewDt  namn-oiily  Rbottl 
the  rourteenth  oentunr.  derivliig  them  geoerally  horn  eome  estale  which  tliey 
poMeHed,  with  the  eiUitiov  of  Uw  iTUable  jK,  which  unrm  to  the  EafUsB 
*f  appeuied  at  the  end  of  the  wold.  Instead  of  preAxing  the  of.  Vatmntdj 
they  took  the  name  of  their  eteutebeooe.  which  have  their  pecoliar  appelkw,^ 
tiooi  In  Poland,  aod  geoanllj  MTcial  &miliee'  haTe  Iba  lame  eaeuicMslkr 
hsTing  a  ccnmoo  otiilii.  '^ 
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and  CSonataptine,  ytete  leised  at  a  hunting-paitjr,  and 
confined  in  a  Saxon  fortregg  by  the  order  of  Augustus, 
and  the  younger  of  them,  Alexander,  reAiaed  the  crown. 
Leizotynski  was  sent  aa  a  deputy  from  the  diet  to 
Cbarlea,  in  order  to  eonault  about  the  election  ot  a  new 
king.  A  eonyenation  which  he  had  on  that  oocaaion 
with  the  Swedish  king  prepossessed  the  latter  so  much 
in  &Toar  of  Lesiczynski,  that  he  Tecommended  him  to 
the  assembled  diet  as  a  candidate  fer  the  throne,  a  r» 
oommendation  which,  under  the  existing  dFoumstanoeg, 
was  equal  to  an  order,  and  could  not  be  disregarded.  Lesz- 
oynski  was  therefore  eleeted  king,  and  crooned  with  his 
wife,  bom  in  Opalinxki,  in  170S.  Between  his  election  and 
coronation  he  had  experienced  a  temporary  leverse,  and  was 
nearly  taken  by  the  troops  of  Augnstus,  who  surprised 
Warsaw  at  the  time  when  Charles  JJI.  was  in  the  south  of 
Poland.  Stanislaus  was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  fiimily  in 
great  haste  from  the  capital,  and  his  daughter  Maria,  who 
became  afterwards  quean  to  Louis  XV.  of  France,  was 
nearly  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  flight,  and  was  found 
in  the  stable  of  a  village  inn. 

The  arms  of  Charles  XII.  soon  compelled  Augustus  to 
abandon  his  temporary  advantages,  and  to  sign  an  abdica- 
tion of  tne  crown,  and  Stanislaus  appeared  to  be  flrmly 
seated  on  the  throne  of  his  country.  But  the  i-everae  of 
Pultawa  changed  the  state  of  affairs,  and  Auguitus,  having 
entered  Poland  with  a  Saxon  army,  resumed  the  throne  with- 
out opposition.  Stanislaus  retired  to  the  Swedish  dominions, 
abd  anerwards  went  to  Turkey,  in  order  to  induce  Charles 
XII.  to  accede  to  a  peace  of  which  his  own  abdication  was 
one  of  the  principal  conditions.  He  was  arrested  by  the 
Turkish  authorities,  but  treated  with  the  honours  due  to 
his  station.  After  some  time  he  was  permitted  to  depart, 
and  be  retired  to  the  principality  of  Deuxponts,  which  was 
the  family  estate  of  Charles  XII.,  apd  the  revenues  of  which 
were  assigned  by  him  to  Stanislaus.  He  remained  there 
with  his  family  for  many  years,  and  Qxed  his  residence 
after  the  death  of  Charles  All.  in  Alsatia.  His  daughter 
Maria  became  queen  of  France  in  1723,  a  circumstance 
which  improved  his  position.  In  1733,  after  the  deaih  of 
Augustus  11.,  he  was  elected  for  the  second  time  king  of 
Poland;  but  the  influenee  of  Russia  and  Austria  opposed 
to  him  Augustus  III.  of  Saxony,  who  was  elected  by  a 
small  miixMrity,  but  supported  by  a  Saxon  and  Russian 
army.  Stanislaos  was  obliged  to  leave  Warsaw,  and  to  re- 
tire to  Danzig,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Russian  and 
Saxon  troops.  A  small  French  force,  which  came  by  sea 
to  his  assistanee,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  besiegers, 
after  having  landed  and  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  Russian  lines.  Stanislaus  left  Danzig  in  disguise,  and 
escaped  from  his  enemies.  An  account  of  his  escape, 
written  by  himself,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents 
either  in  history  or  biography,  and  equals,  if  not  surpasses, 
the  interest  Of  the  adventures  of  prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  after  the  battle  of  Culloden.  By  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  (1736)  between  Austria  and  France,  Stanislaus 
was  invested  for  his  life  with  the  possessions  of  the  duchies 
of  Lorraine  and -Bar,  retaining  the  title  of  king  of  Po- 
land. He  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  welfkre  of  his  new 
subjects  ard  to  literary  pursuits.  He  patronized  literature 
with  great  zeal,  nor  did  he  forget  his  native  land,  which 
he  served  most  effectually  by  educating  a  great  number  of 
bis  countrymen  at  LuneviUe.  He  died  in  1 766,  at  the  age 
of  89,  in  consequence  of  an  accident,  bis  clothes  having 
taken  fire  when  he  was  standing  near  a  chimney.  He  was 
so  much  burnt  that  he  died  in  a  short  time.  He  left  some 
productions  in  Mish  and  French.  Those  in  French  ap- 
peared in  4  vols,  at  Paris, in  1765,  under  the  title  of  '(Buvres 
du  Philosophe  Bienfaisant.' 

STANISLAUS  FONIATOWSKI,  the  last  king  of 
Poland.  The  femily  of  Poniatowski  does  not  belong  to  the 
iinmber  of  those  houses  which,  having  acquired  by  fevour- 
able  circumstances  great  influence  in  that  country,  directed 
the  affairs  of  Poland,  and  formed  a  powerful  aristocracy. 
When  Stanislaus  was  elevated  to  the  throne,  some  of 
liis  flatterers  endeavoured  to  deduce  his  pedigree  from 
the  Torellis  of  Italy,  on  aeconnt  of  the  similsnty  of  the 
escutcheons  of  the  last-named  family  with  that  of  the 
Poniatowskis,  which  represents  a  young  bull.  These  ge- 
nealogical pretensions  nave  not  found  much  credit,  nor 
ilo  they  seem  to  have  been  countenanced  by  the  king 
whose  &mily  they  were  intended  to  elevate.  All  that  we 
know  about  the  ancestors  of  the  last  king  ot  Poland  is,  that 


liis  grandfather  Francis  PoDiatowiki  was  a  genttemMi  if 
small  fortune,  who  bad  served  for  some  time  in  the  army, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  died  as  the  steward  of  ao  estate 
belonging  to  Prince  Lubomirski.  It  was  a  eooiiaon  occur- 
rence in  Poland  for  the  poocer  nobles  to  serve  the  richer, 
and  this  was  not  oousidered  derogatory  to  their  tank.  Tbc 
rich  nobles  maintained  their  influeBoe  by  aieana  ot  their 
numerous  noble  dependents,  who  had  equbl  lights  witb 
themselves,  and  whose  votes  at  the  eleetions  supported 
their  interests.  The  patrons  rewarded  the  devotioa  of  the.r 
clienta  by  promoting  their  welfere  in  every  way,  and  parti- 
cularly by  educating  the  children  of  the  most  ftvoured 
clients  with  their  own.  This  eustom  was  productive  of  ex- 
cellent resnlts,  and  by  affording  to  many  poor  nobles  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  good  education,  rendered  them  fit  for  the 
service  of  their  country.  It  was  io  that  maooer  that  Sta- 
nislaus, son  of  the  above-mentioned  Francis  Poniatowski. 
born  in  167S,  received  an  excellent  education,  which  he 
completed  at  the  university  of  Paris.    [Poniatowski.] 

STANISLAUS  AUGUSTUS,  the  last  Polish  king, 
was  the  third  son  of  Count  Stanislaus  Poniatowski.  He 
was  born  in  1732,  at  WoIczyn,an  estate  in  Lithuania,  and 
received  a  most  careful  education.  He  was  of  an  exceedingly 
prepossessing  exterior ;  and  he  was  well  informed  and  highly 
aceomplishsd,  having  improved  the  advantages  received  from 
his  education  by  his  subsequent  travels  in  the  principal  parts 
of  Europe.  Sir  Hanbury  Williams,  who  was  Bitgliah  envoy 
in  Poland)  became  vwy  intimate  with  the  princes  Caarto- 
ryski,  ancles  of  Poniatowski,  and  took  a  particular  liking  to 
this  young  nobleman.  He  persuaded  Poniatowski  to  ac- 
company him  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  appointed 
British  minister,  and  facilitated  his  6'aisoM  with  the  giand- 
duchess  of  Russia,  afterwards  Catherine  II.  This  circum- 
stance, and  the  iniluenre  of  the  CzartorysCis,  prevented  the 
appointment  of  Poniatowski  as  Polish  ambassador  at  Su 
Petersburg,  where  be  continued  his  intrigue  with  the 
grand-duchess. 

The  election  of  Poniatowski  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  the 
salutary  reforms  introduced  at  the  same  time  into  the  cud- 
stitutlon  of  the  country  by  ibe  Czartotyskis,  and  the  abolition 
of  those  reforms  by  the  influence  oC  Rtissia,  are  described 
in  the  article  on  the  history  of  Poland,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
sequent events  of  this  reign.  The  great  progress  which 
puolic  education,  learning,  and  literature  made  in  Po- 
land during  the  same  reign,  and  owing  to  the  patronage 
of  Stanislaus,  are  likewise  delineated  in  the  article  ua 
the  Polish  literature  [SlaVunian  LtTBRATims] ;  we  bare 
therefor*  only  to  mention  some  partieulan  of  his  life  and 
family. 

When  the  final  dismemberment  of  Poland  was  eft^sted, 
Stanislaus  retired  fbrsome  time  to  the  town  of  Gmdno  in  Li- 
thuania, where  he  signed  the  abdication  of  his  throne ;  a  step 
which  he  is  said  to  have  been  induced  to  adopt  by  the  pro- 
mise of  the  payment  of  his  private  debts.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  large  pension  was 
assigned  him  by  the  emperor  Paul,  who  treated  him  wiib 
great  kindness  in  many  respects,  but  subjected  him  to  tt;e 
humiliation  of  assisting  at  his  coronation  at  Moscow.  He 
died  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1798,  and  was  buried  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church  of  that  capital. 

Stanislaus  Poniatowski  had  four  brothers '  I,  Casimir, 
bom  1781,  who  was  grand-cbamberlain  of  Poland.  S.  Fran- 
cis, born  1 723,  who  bad  entered  the  rhnich,  but  died  young. 
3,  Andrew,  born  1734,  died  1773,  a  lieuteBant-gcneral  in 
the  Austrian  service.  Michael  George,  bora  1736.  died 
1794,  archbishop  of  Gniesno  and  primate  of  Poland.  There 
were  also  too  sisters,  Louisa,  born  I7S8,  manied  to  Za- 
moyski,  palatine  of  Podoiia ;  and  Isabella,  boni  1 730.  mar- 
ried to  Branicki,  castelldn  of  Cracow,  and  the  last  scion  of 
an  illustrious  house.  This  family  was  invested  with  the 
princely  title  at  the  coronation  of  Stanialaua 

The  family  Poniatowski  rose  to  great  distinction  in  a 
short  time,  but  it  soon  passed  away,  and  became  CKtinet.  The 
last  of  that  family  was  Prince  Stanislaits  Poniatowski,  son 
of  Prince  Casimir,  the  grand^:hamberl^n,  and  who  died  in 
1833  at  Florence,  after  MiVing  lived  for  mam  years  in  Italy. 
The  last  of  the  Poniatowskis  who  aapported  the  honour  of 
that  name,  and  whose  ohivalrons  death  at  the  battle  of  Leip- 
zig, 1813,  gaveanew  eclat  to  thia  family,was  Prince  Joseph, 
son  of  Andrew  and  Countess  Kinsky,  bom  1763.  [Po- 
niatowski, Prinm  Josbfr.] 

STANLEY,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1625.  at  Cum'otr- 
low  in  Hertforddiira.     His  father,  Sir  Thomas  Staniey 
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«bo  was  eonneoted  with  the  noble  hvoSlj  of  the  earls  of 
Derby,  had  his  son  Thomas,  daring  the  first  fourteen  yean, 
educated  in  his  own  house  in  Cumberlow-gteen,  under  the 
tuition  of  Faitibx,  the  translator  of  Tassb.  He  applied  himself 
with  great  seal  not  only  to  the  study  of  the  aqtieiit  languages, 
but  also  acquired  great  fticility  in  reading  French,  Italian, and 
Spanish.  In  1639  he  was  accompanied  by  his  tutor  toCam- 
bndge,  where  he  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  and  eontinuing  his 
studies  with  the  same  ardour,  soon  distinguished  himself 
among  his  fellow  students.  In  164lheobtainedatOambridgB 
the  degree  of  MA.,  whieh,  aeeordiiig  to  tbe  register  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  he  had  obtained  in  the  latter  place  a  year 
earlier.  But  it  is  not  known  whether  be  ever  studied  at 
Oxford.  Some  of  his  biographers  state  that  after  tbe  year 
1641  he  travelled  for  some  time  on  the  Continent,  while 
others  are  not  only  silent  upon  this  point,  but  expressly 
affirm  that  while  his  fkmily  during  the  oivil  oommotions  in 
England  took  refuge  in  France,  Thomas  alone  remained 
behind,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  London  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  where  he  formed  an  intimate  fl'iendxbip  with 
Edward  Sherburne,  afterwards  Sir  Edward  Sherburne. 
In  his  new  place  of  residence  Stanley  devoted  his  time 
partly  to  his  professional  pursuits,  but  more  especially  to 
the  study  of  tne  antieats.  The  first  time  that  he  made  his 
appearance  as  an  author  was  in  1649,  with  a  virfume  of 
Poems  and  Translations,  which  has  subsequently  been  often 
reprinted..  The  volume  contains  some  English  and  Latin 
original  poems,  together  with  translations  from  Greek  poets. 
About  the  same  time  he  translated  several  French.  Italian, 
and  Spanish  poems  into  English.  It  must  have  been  as 
early  as  this  time  that  his  chief  attention  was  directed  to 
one  of  the  two  great  works  to  which  he  owed  his  reputa- 
tion.— we  allude  to  his  '  History  of  Philosophy,'  the  first 
edition  of  whieh  appeared  in  three  parts  from  1 65S  to  166(, 
Tolio,  and  was  dedicated  to  his  uncle  John  Marsbam,  to  whom 
the  author  attributes  the  merit  of  havinK  designed  the  work. 
The  title  is,  '  The  History  of  Philosophy,  eontalning  the 
Lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and  Discourses  of  tbe  Philoso- 
phers of  every  Sect.'  A  aecond  edition  appeared  in  1687, 
Mio;athirdinl7l)l,  folio;  and  the  fourth  and  last,  Loadofl, 
1743,  4to.  The  work  was  translatfld  into  Latin  by  Gotbo- 
Trediis  Olearius,  Lipsn  1711,  4to.,  with  numerous  additions 
tnd  corrections.  The  latter  part  of  tbe  original,  eoniaining 
:he  'History  of  the  Cbaldaie  Pbilosopby.  was  translate^l 
nio  Latin  by  Leclerc  in  1690,  and  is  eontaitaed  in  vol.  H.  of 
iis  'Opera  Pbilosophiea.'  Stanley's  'History  of  Philoto- 
>hy'  was  certainly  bt  tbe  time  a  great  prodnotion,  which 
iscelled  all  that  had  been  done  before  him  in  this  depert- 
nent ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  only  a  stervhouse  of  facts  and 
naterials  diligently  oolleeted,  and  as  such  it  is  itill  a  aseAil 
look.  In  every  other  respect  it  has  been  tupeneded  by 
ater  works  on  the  same  subject 

After  tbe  completion  of  his 'History  of  Philosopher,' 
Stanley  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the 
3reek  poets,  more  especially  to  .Asohylus.  In  1663  (some 
iditions  bear  on  the  title-page  the  date  1664)  he  published 
he  tragedies  of  ifischylus,  with  a  Latin  translation,  an 
ixplanatory  commentary,  the  Greek  scholia,  and  the  frag- 
neuts,  in  one  vol.  fulio.  This  edition,  though  one  of  the 
>est  that  had  then  appeared,  has  no  great  eritioal  value.  It 
vas  afterwards  reprinted,  with  some  alterations,  by  De 
Pauw,  Hague,  174$,  4to.;  and  with  some  improvements  by 
i.  Butler,  Cambridge,  1809,  &c.  After  the  publication  of 
lis  /fisehylus,  Stanley  began  an  extensive  oommentaT7  on 
fiscbylus.  This  work,  on  which  be  spent  the  greater  part 
)f  the  last  years  of  his  life,  has  never  been  published.  The 
aanuseript,  consisting  of  eight  volumes  folio,  is  preserved 
in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  There  are  also  some 
)ther  works,  ehieity  oommentaries  on  antieat  authors,  which 
ire  ascribed  to  him,  and  have  never  yet  been  printed. 

Stanley  appears  to  have  continued  the  practice  of  tbe 
legal  profession,  but  he  can  never  have  devoted  muofa  time 
to  it.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  benevolenea 
and  integrity.  -He  died  m  London  on  the  1 3th  of  April, 
1678,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  lfaitin'*-in- 
the-Fields. 

See  tbe  memoir  of  Stanley  bv  Sir  Bgerton  Bsydge^ 
prefixed  to  hi*  edition  of  Stanley's  Poems  (London,  1814 
and  1815);  and  William  Wotton's  Latin  Eulogium  on  Stan- 
ley, in  his  SbegvoUv  Saaunarthani  Bhgia  Gallorum  SevuUo 
XVI.  lUuttrivm.  pra/ationtm  preemitil  Ch.  A  Hetmum- 
nua ;  tubjtmetum  e»t,  quod  primum  nunc  editur  OuilMmi 
Wottom  JSlogiUM  Thomas  Stanlm,  p.  307,  fco. 


STANLKY,  JOHN,  bachelor  in  mosio,  a  composer  and 
organist  of  no  inconsiderable  celebrity  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century,  was  born  in  1713.  Two  years  after 
his  birth  he  became  blind,  owing  to  an  accident,  a  eiroun^ 
stance  whieh  renders-  the  progress  and  success  of  his  pro> 
fessional  life  highly  interesting,  if  not  almost  marvellous 
though  owtainly  there  are  a  few  other  instances  on  recwd  ol 
as  great  attainments  in  persons  suAring  under  a  similar  pri- 
vation, among  whom  Blaokloek  the  poet  and  ^undaraon  the 
mathematician  are  striking  examples.  At  the  age  of  seven 
be  began  to  learn  music,  as  an  amusensent,  in  which  he  was 
instructed  by  Reeding(composer  of '  Duloe  Domum '),  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Dr.  Blow,  and  evinced  such  extraordinary 
aptitude  for  the  art,  that  what  his  ibtber  intended  as  some 
alleviation  of  a  grievous  calamity,  was  soon  canverted  into  a 
profession,  and  tbe  sightless  bey  became  the  pupil  of  one  oi 
our  great  church  composers.  Dr.  Greene,  under  whom  he 
made  such  rapid,  such  astonishing  advances,  that  at  the  age 
of  eleven  be  was  appointed  organist  of  All-H^lows,  Bread 
Street,  and  at  thirteen  was  elected  to  a  similar  situation  in 
St.  Andrews,  Holbom,  though  he  had  many  able  competi- 
tors. In  1734  the  bencbdrs  of  the  Middle  Temple  ohose  him 
as  one  of  their  organists,  and  the  two  latter  places  be  held 
till  his  decease.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Bovee,  in  1779,  Mr. 
Stanley  succeeded  him  as  Msster  of  the  King's  Band,  and 
regularly  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  by  setting  to 
musio  the  two  odes  annually  produced  by  the  poet-laureate, 
whieh  Were  performed  at  the  drawing-rooms  held  at  St. 
James's  on  New -Year's  day  and  the  king's  birtb-day. 
During  many  years  Mr.  Stanley  carried  on  the  Lent  ora- 
torios at  Drury  L«ne  theatre ;  first  in  eonjunetion  with  Mr. 
Smith,  Handel's  successor  in  those  performanoas,  and  next 
with  Mr.  Linley.  [Linlbt.]  lliase  he  conducted  in  per- 
son, accompanying  all  ,the  songs,  ^oruaeii,  &c.  with  an  ac- 
curacy that  the  ablest  musician,  in  full  possession  of  the 
sense  of  vision,  could  not  have  exceeded.  It  is  therefore 
almost  superfloons  to  say  that  bis  memory  was  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind,  many  instances  of  which  are  still  re- 
lated, as  well  aa  of  the  additional  strength  which  his  other 
senses  gained,  apparently  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
that  important  one  which  he  had  to  deplore. 

Mr.  Stanley  died  in  1 786.  His  compositions,  all  of  whiob 
were  published  during  his  life,  were  numerous,  and  chiefly 
of  the  vocal  kind;  bnt  he  wrote  many  voluntaries  for  the 
organ,  whi^  long  centinned  ezeaedingly  popular.  Theaa, 
as  well  as  his  canmtas,  songs,  (ce.,  were  widely  eiroulated, 
and  not  only  spread  his  ibme  throughout  the  two  kingdoms, 
but  proved  the  souroe  of  much  proflt  to  the  author :  pleasing 
in  melody,  and  easy  to  execute.  Uiey  were  generally  admired, 
but  are  deficient  in  some  of  those  qnalitiea  wtueh  are  m- 
quired  in  works  of  lasting  reputation. 

STANNARY,  fk'om  tbe  Latin  Stanman, '  tin.'  This 
term  sometime  denotes  a  tin-mine,  sometimes  the  collective 
tin-mines  of  a  district,  sometimes  the  royal  rights  in  respect 
of  4in-mines  within  such  district.  But  it  is  more  commonly 
used  as  including,  Inr  one  general  designation,  the  tin-mines 
within  a  particular  district,  the  tinners  employed  in  working 
them,  and  the  customs  ^nd  privileges  attadted  to  tbe  mines, 
and  to  those  employed  in  digging  and  purifying  tin. 

The  great  stannaries  of  England  are  those  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  of  which  the  stannary  of  Cornwall,  partieularly  in 
modern  times,  is  by  &r  the  more  important 

The  stannary  of  Cornwall,  and  also  that  of  Devon,  were 
granted  by  Edward  III.  to  the  Black  Prince,  upon  the 
creation  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  are  oerpetually  in- 
corporated with  that  duchy.  [Walks,  Pkinci  o>.]  In 
gfeneral  both  stannaries  are  under  one  duehy-afficer,  called 
the  lord  "Warden  of  the  stannaries,  with  a  separate  viea* 
warden  for  ettsh  eounty.  The  stannary  of  Cornwall  is  sub- 
divided into  the  stannary  of  Blachaaore,  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  oeunty,  and  the  stannariea  of  Tywamhaile,  ^nwith, 
and  Helston,  in  the  west 

AH  tin  in  Oomwall  and  Devon,  whoever  might  be  the 
owner  of  the  kmd,  appear*  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the 
king,  by  a  Usaga  peeuliar  to  these  counties;  the  genetal 
pieregativo  of  the  crown  extending  only  to  mines  at  gold  or 
silver,  or  other  mines  in  which  the  value  of  the  gokt  or 
silver  exceeds  that  of  tbe  inferior  or  base  metal  with  wJtich 
it  is  combined.    (12  Coke's  Jim.,  9.) 

King  John,  in  1-2(11,  granted  a  charter  to  his  tinnara  in 
Cornwall  and  Devonshiie.  authorising  them  to  dig  tin  and 
turves  to  melt  tbe  tin  anywhere  in  the  moors  and  in  the  fees' 
of  bishops,  abbota,  and  earls,  aa  they  had  been  used  and 
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■ecttttomed.    (Madox,  Exeh.,  279  t,  283  1.)     This  charter 
VB8  confirmed  by  Edward  I.,  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  IV. 

The  privilege  of  entering  the  lands  of  strangers  for  the 
purpose  of  mining,  conferred,  or  rather  recognized,  by  the 
charter  of  John,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country.  Thus, 
by  an  edict  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  of  30tb  May, 
1413,  power  is  given  to  bU  miners  and  others  to  search  for 
and  open  mines  wherever  they  may  expect  to  find  them, 
giving  security  to  the  owner  to  make  him  satisfaction,  ac- 
cording to  a  valuation  to  be  made  au  dit  da  deux  prud'- 
Aomme*.  This  satisfaction  was  afterwards  declared  to  be 
merely  the  value  of  the  land,  &c.  taken,  without  reference 
to  the  mines.    (Mathieu,  Code  det  Mines,  &o.,  11,  46,  107.) 

In  Cornwall  the  right  of  digging  in  other  men's  land  is 
now  regulated  by  a  peculiar  usage,  called  the  custom  of 
bounding.  This  custom  attaches  only  to  such  land  as  now 
w  or  antiently  was  tocutrel,  that  is,  land  open  or  uninclosed. 
The  mode  of  acquiring  a  right  to  tin-bound»  is  this:  an 
■gent  goes  on  the  spot  to  be  bounded,  and  digs  up  the  turf 
or  surnice,  making  little  pita  at  the  four  comers  towards  the 
east,  west,  north,  and  aouth,  of  a  reasonable  extent;  and  the 
area  or  space  within  the  four  corners  will  be  the  contents  of 
the  bounds.  Having  made  these  corners,  the  agent  describes 
on  paper  the  situation  of  the  bounds,  states  the  day  when, 
and  the  person  by  whom,  they  were  marked  out  or  cut,  and 
makes  a  declaration  for  whose  use  this  was  done,  expressing 
therein  that  the  spot  was  free.of  alt  lawful  bounds.  At  the 
next  stannary  court  he  procures  this  description  to  be  put 
on  paichmeDt,  when  a  first  proclamation  is  made  of  it  in  open 
eourt,  the  parchment  or  paper  being  stuck  up  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  court,  and  a  minute  of  the  transaction 
is  made  by  the  steward  in  the  regular  court  paper.  On  the 
next  court  day,  three  weeks  afterwards,  a  second  proclama- 
tion is  iu  like  manner  made,  and  so  also  at  the  third  court ; 
when,  if  there  be  no  successful  opposition,  judgment  is 
given,  and  a  writ  of  possession  issues  to  the  bailiff  of  the 
stannary,  who  delivers  possession  accordingly.  In  this  mode 
the  bound-owner  aoquires  a  right  to  search  for  and  take  all 
the  tin  he  oan  find,  paying  &e  lord  of  the  soil  one-fifteenth, 
or  to  permit  others  to  do  so ;  and  to  resist  all  who  attempt 
to  interrupt  him.  The  bounds  must  be  renewed  annually, 
bv  a  bounder  employed  on  behalf  of  the  bound-owner,  or 
the  lord  may  re-enter. 

As  part  of  the  stannary  rights,  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  as 
grantee  of  the  crown,  has  or  had  the  pre-emption  of  tin 
throughout  the  county,  a  privilege  supposed  to  have  been 
reserved  to  ^e  crown  out  of  an  original  right  of  property  in 
tin-mines,  but  which  in  modern  times  is  never  exercised. 

Formerly  for  the  redressing  of  grievances  and  the  general 
regulation  of  the  stannaries,  representative  assemblies  of  the 
tinners  were  summoned  both  iii  Devonshire  [Ltofoxd]  and 
in  ComwalL  These  assemblies  were  called  parliaments,  or 
convocations,  of  tinners,  and  were  summoned  by  the  lord 
warden  of  the  stannaries,  under  a  writ,  issued  by  the  duke  of 
Cornwall,  or  by  the  king,  when  there  was  no  duke,  autbo- 
riiinK  and  requiring  him  so  to  do.  The  last  convocation 
was  held  in  1 752.  (Appendix  to  the  case  of  Rowe  v.  Bren- 
ton  ;  3  Manning  and  Ryland's  Reports.) 

The  duties  payable  to  the  duke  of  Cornwall  on  the  stamp- 
/ng  or  coinage  of  tin  were  atwlished  by  1  &  2  Vict.,  o.  120. 

The  new  modelling  of  the  stannary  courts  under  6  8e  7 
Wm.  IV.,.c.  106,  has  been  already  noticed  under  Conir- 
WALL.  Since  that  article  was  printed  further  regulations 
^r  these  courts  have  been  introduced  by  2  &  3  Vict.,  c.  58. 

STANSTEAD.    [Essxx.] 

STANZA  (StoHce,  in  French)  an  Italian  word  which 
means  room  or  dwelling-place,  is  used  in  poetry  to  desig- 
nate certain  parts  or  divisions  of  a  poem,  eachr  forming  a 
complete  period  within  itself,  and  consisting  of  a  number 
of  lines  regularly  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  containing 
every  variation  of  measure  or  rhyme  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  poem.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  stanxas  in  the 
poetry  of  modern  languues,  according  to  the  rhvthm  and 
structure  of  the  poem.  There  is  the  tenina  of  three  lines, 
Used  chiefly  by  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  for  satires,  ele- 
gies, and  descriptive  poetry;  the  quartette  (quatrain,  in 
FVeneh)  of  four  lines,  used  in  didactic  poems ;  the  sestina, 
'sixain,'  of  six  lines,  nsed  in  lyric  poetry;  the  ottava,  con- 
•isting  of  eight  lines,  uses  in  epics,  &c.  Each  of  theae  is 
auaceptible  of  ivarioiu  combinations  of  measure  and  rhyme. 

STAPELk  JOHN  BOIXBUS  A.  a  Dutch  physician, 
•ad  diitinguished  as  a  botanist    He  was  born  at  Amster- 


dam in  the  b^mntng  of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  iu 
father  Engelbert  Stapel  practised  as  a  pbyneian.  H: 
finished  his  education  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  wfaer^ 
under  the  tuition  of  Vorstius,  he  aoqnirM  a  taste  for  botan  j  \ 
and,  in  conjunction  with  this  science,  he  applied  himself  a 
the  study  of  thb  Greek  language  for  the  purpoae  of  pub- 
lishing a  complete  edition  of  the  botanical  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus.  In  the  mifst  however  of  his  stndiea  and  prepa- 
rations for  his  great  work,  he  died  at  an  early  age  in  163S. 
He  left  materials  enough  for  his  father  to  publish  an  ediiioD 
of  the  ten  books  of  Theophrastus, '  De  Historia  PlantaruB.' 
This  work  was  publishra  at  Amsterdam  in  1644,  and  ex- 
hibits great  induslty,  being  perhaps  ons  of  the  most  labo- 
rious editions  of  Theophrastus  ever  puUisbed.  Dnder  the 
head  of  each  plant  he  tias  given  all  Uwt  has  been  said  upcn 
it  by  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  other  writers.  In  addition  to 
plants  known  to  the  antients,  he  has  given  deacriptioDs  of 
new  ones  fi-om  America  and  the  Capo  of  Ctood  Hope. 
Among  the  latter  is  a  species  belonging  to  the  genus  wfacfc 
Linnaeus  has  consecrated  to  his  name  and  called  Stt^lia. 
The  original  plant  was  called  by  Stapel  FHtttiaria  eraua. 
He  had  made  preparations  for  an  edition  of  Theophrastus, 
*  Alna  ^vncA,'  or  '  De  Causis  Plantarum  ;'  but  his  papers 
were  not  sufficiently  forward  for  publication.  He  was  a 
botanist  of  great  promise,  and  his  early  death  was  mu/di 
lamented  by  bis  contemporaries.    {.Biog.  Umv.) 

STAPE'LI  A,  the  name  of  an  extensive  and  curious  genus 
of  African  plants,  given  to  it  by  Linnteus  in  honour  of  John 
Bodnus  a  Stapel.  This  genus  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  AsolepiadacesB,  and  possesses  the  following  charactCTs  • 
corolla  rotate,  S-cleft,  fleshy,  in  the  inside  of  which  is  a 
double  nectary,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  leaves,  the  inner 
leaves,  orwbich  there  are  Ave,  are  subulate;  the  outer  leav«t 
are  broader  and  undivided  ;  the  anthers  are  simple  at  top : 
the  pollen  masftes  are  fixed  by  their  base,  having  one  of  their 
edges  cartilaginous  and  pellucid;  follicles  two,  smootli; 
seeds  numerous,  comose.  Most  of  the  species  of  this 
genus  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
succulent  plants  without  leaves,  frequently  covered  over 
with  dark  tubercles,  giving  them  a  very  grotesque  appear- 
ance. From  uncertain  points  of  their  succulent  stems  laqge 
flowers  expand  themselves,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  oolears, 
and  marked  in  the  moat  grotesque  manner.  In  most  in- 
stances the  flowers  give  off  very  unpleasant  odours,  whick 
have  been  compared  to  carrion,  rotten  cheese,  putrid  water, 
and  other  unpleasant  smelling  substances.  Xheae  odoun 
however  have  not  prevented  their  being  very  generally  cul- 
tivated on  account  of  their  singular  and  beautiful  flowos. 
The  genus  is  at  present  imperractly  andentood.  and  nuuiy 
species  that  were  originally  referred  to  Stapelia  are  now 
placed  under  a  variety  of  oAer  genera,  as  Podanthet,  Tri- 
dentea,  Orbea,  Piaranthu*,  Huemia,  &e.  The  great  diver- 
sity in  the  form,  colour,  sixe,  and  structure  of  the  flowers  of 
these  plants,  have  afforded  the  means  of  distingaishing  a 
large  number  of  species,  but  the  whole  have  a  ftmily  like- 
ness which  is  possessed  by  few  genera.  We  shall  therefote 
only  give  two  or  three  examples. 

iS.Atr«u<a,  hairy  Stapelia,  or  Carrion-flower:  corolla  with 
the  segments  villously  ciliated  with  white  hairs,  and  the 
base  villous  from  red  hairs,  the  segment*  ovate,  aeate,  and 
transversely  corrugated ;  segment*  of  outer  whorl  of  nectary 
acute,  lanceolate,  of  tlie  inner  spreading.  The  stem  is  an- 
gular and  erect,  the  flowers  appearing  at  its  base.  The 
corolla  is  very  large,  of  a  dark  chocolate-crimson  eolour, 
streaked  with  yellow,  the  marginal  fringe  resHnUes  a  grey 
fur ;  the  nectaries  are  red.  The  whole  flower  is  the  sixe  of 
a  French  rose.  The  smell  of  this  plant  is  so  like  that  of 
carrion,  that  flesh-flies  deposit  their  ova  in  the  flower,  and 
when  the  maggots  are  produced  they  are  starved  for  the 
want  of  food.  Sir  John  Hill  wrote  an  eaay  to  prove  that 
the  fly  whieh  attacked  these  plants  was  a  peculiar  specie*, 
whose  larvn  lived  on  the  flower,  whieh  seems  to  have  baen 
an  error  of  observation,  but  for  which  Fabriciua,  the  entomo- 
logist, spoke  of  him  as '  damnofuUg  memariee  Jbhimngt  HM.' 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Capcb  and  is  one  of  the  earlieit 
species  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Dutch. 

S.  pukinata.  Cushion-flowered  Stapelia,  has  a  procuia- 
bent  stem,  with  quadrangular  erect  branches,  at  the  bass 
of  which  the  flowers  appear ;  the  segments  of  the  corolla 
•re  roundish,  wrinkled  transversely;  ciliated,  boOom  of 
corolla  elevated,  covered  with  hairs.  This  ia  tlie  moat  eW- 
gant  of  the  species,  and,  notwithstanding  ita  unpleeMal 
odour,  the  Dutch  natives  of  the  Gane  call  it  the  ArabiM 
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Rose.  Tae  corolla  is  very  large,  and  its  segments  are  of 
a  deep  violet  colour,  variegated  with  whitish  transTerse 
wrinkles,  and  red  at  the  bottom. 

S.  Gordoni,  Grordon's  Stapelia :  stem  with  square  branches 
and  tubercles  ending  in  a  spine;  corolla  orbicular,  slightly 
Vcieft,  segments  broad,  roundish,  acuminated.  It  has 
erect  long  follicles  which  «re  solitary,  and  thus  form  an 
exception  to  the  rest  of  the  genus.  The  flowers  are  very 
large,  almost  3  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  brownish-yellow 
colour  with  a  whitish  centre ;  the  segments  of  the  nectary 
are  blaok  in  the  middle  and  white  on  the  edges. 

In  the  cultivation  of  this  and  the  allied  genera,  the  soil 
best  suited  for  them  is  a  mixture  of  loam,  sand,  lime,  or 
brick  rubbish.  If  placed  in  a  better  soil,  they  became  luxu- 
riant and  are  exposed  to  rotting,  especially  if  they  are  sup- 
plied with  too  much  water.  They  may  be  increased  by  cut- 
tings, which  should  be  allowed  to  dry  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  after  they  are  cut,  before  they  are  planted,  which 
should  be  done  in  separate  pots.  Water  should  be  very 
sparingly  given  to  these  plants,  they  require  none  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  a  little  increase  should  be  given  them  dur- 
ing flowering. 

STAPES.    [Ear.] 

STAPHISAIN,  a  substance  discovered  by  Couerbe  on 
the  Delphinium  Staphitagria.  It  is  solid  at  common  tem- 
peratures, of  a  light  yellowish  colour,  melts  at  about  392° 
Fahr.,  and  at  a  hieher  temperature  is  decomposed,  yielding 
much  charcoal  and  ammonipcal  vapour.  The  taste  of  this 
substance  is  extremely  acrid,  and  water,  though  it  takes  up 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  it,  acquires  an  acrid  taste. 
Dilute  acids  dissolve,  but  do  not  appear  to  form  salts  with 
staphisain,  and  therefore,  although  in  its  composition  it 
greatly  resembles  the  vegetable  alkalis,  it  does  not  possess 
their  power  of  forming  salts. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  when  heated,  staphisain  loses 
its  peculiar  properties,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellowish 
resin ;  chlorine,  when  heated  to  about  300°  Fahr.,  deepens 
the  colour,  renders  it  very  brittle,  and  deprives  it  of  its  acrid 
taste. 

According  to  Couerbe,  it  consists  of  very  nearly — 
Hydrogen         .         .      8*67        23  equivalents. 
Carbon     .        .        -.     73*89        32         „ 
Oxygen    .         .         .     I2'09  4  „ 

Axote       .         .         .      5*35  I  „ 


100- 
STAPHYLEA'CE.S,  a  small  natural  order  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  synoarpous  group  of  polypetalous  Exogens. 
They  are  shrubs  with  opposite  pinnate  leaves,  having  both 
common  and  partial  petioles,  and  the  flowers  arranged  in 
terminal  stalked  raeemes.  The  calyx  has  five  sepals,  which 
•le  imbrieated  in  astivation ;  petau  five ;  stamens  five,  al- 
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ternate  with  the  petals,  perigynous;  'ovary  2- or  3-ceIled 
seated  on  a  disk ;  fruit  membranous  or  fleshy,  firequently 
deformed  by  the  abortion  of  some  of  its  parts ;  exalbumi- 
nous,  roundish,  ascending  seeds,  with  a  bony  testa,  large 
hilum,  and  thick  cotyledons.  There  are  only  three  genera 
and  ten  species  belonging  to  this  order,  which  are  inhabi- 
tants of  the  warmer  and  temperate  parts  of  the  earth.  Only 
one  species,  the  Staphylea  pinnata,  is  found  in  Europe. 
This  order^as  separated  by  Lindley  from  the  order  Celas- 
trace»,  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  allied,  but  ftt>m  which 
it  is  distinguished  by  its  opposite  pinnated  stipulate  leaves. 
One  of  the  genera,  Turpinia,  has  unisexual  flowers.  The 
species  do  not  possess  active  properties.  The  seeds  of  all 
contain  a  mild  oil,  which  may  be  expressed. 

STAPHYLEA  (from  (rraqbeX^,  a  bunch  of  grapes),  the 
name  of  a  genus  of  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
Staphyleacen.  It  has  a  coloured  5-parted  calyx,  with  an 
ureeolaie  disk  at  the  base ;  five  upright  petals ;  five  sta- 
mens standing  round  the  disk;  an  ovary  with  from  two  to 
three  styles,  with  a  small  stigma  ;  a  membranaceous  swelled 
capsule  with  twp  or  three  cells,  and  one  or  two  seeds  in 
each.  This  genus  has  six  species,  of  which  one  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  one  of  North  America,  one  of  Japan,  two  of 
Jamaica,  one  of  Peru,  and  one  of  the  Himalaya. 

S.  pinnata,  common  bladder-nut,  is  known  by  its  pin- 
nated leaves,  petioles  without  glands,  two  styles,  and  blad- 
dered  capsules.  It  is  a  native  of  woods  and  thickets  in  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe.  It  is  admitted  into  the 
'  British  Flora,'  on  the  ground  of  its  occurring  occasionally 
in  [hedges  and  thickets  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  frequentlv 
planted  in  shrubberies  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  for  which 
it  is  well  adapted.  It  has  a  Arm  white  wood,  which  adapts 
it  well  for  various  kinds  of  turning.  The  seeds  are  eatable, 
and  act  as  a  mild  aperient :  this  arises  probably  from  the 
oil  they  contain.  The  flower-buds,  when  gathered  young, 
are  pickled  and  eaten  as  capers. 

S.  trifolia,  three-leaved  bladdervnut,  is  characterised  by 
its  ternate  leaves,  and  its  petals  longer  than  the  calyx.  It 
is  the  species  of  North  America,  where  it  is  found  on  dry 
hills  in  rocky  situations  from  New  York  to  North  Carolina. 
It  is  also  frequently  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  and 
its  wood  and  seeds  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
last. 

In  the  cnltivation  of  these  plants  they  may  be  increased 
by  seeds,  suckers,  and  cuttings.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  the  autumn,  about  an  incu  in  depth ;  and  the  following 
spring  or  autumn  the  larger  plants  may  be  placed  out  in 
nursery-rows,  about  two  feet  apart.  Suckers  may  be  cut 
off  early  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  and  placed  out  in  rows  at 
once.  Cuttings  should  be  made  in  autumn,  and  planted  in 
a  shady  border :  they  may  be  planted  out  in  rows  the  fol- 
lowing autumn.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  fh>m  the  pre- 
ceding year's  shoots  at  the  part  nearest  the  stem. 

S.  Etnodi  is  an  Indian  species :  it  was  found  by  Dr.  Royle 
in  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet.  (Royle's  lU. 
Him.  Bot,  p.  166.) 

STAPHYLOlif  A(from  oriutmXh' «  gnpe.  to  which  tome 
forms  of  the  disease  bear  a  very  distant  resemblance)  is  an 
affection  in  which  some  part  of  the  eyebalf  is  protruded 
beyond  its  natural  position.  It  may  exist  in  either  the 
eomea  or  the  sclerotica  [Etb],  and,  according  to  its  seat,  is 
named  S.  eomese  or  S.  scleroticse.  It  is  most  frequent  in 
the  former,  and  may  arise  from  anv  cause  by  which  the 
texture  of  the  cornea  is  so  weakene<f  as  not  to  be  able  to 
resist  the  ordinary  force  by  which  the  fluids  behind  it  are 
secreted,  or  (which  is  perhaps  move  common),  from  an  ul- 
eeration  of  the  cornea,  which  is  first  filled  up  by  the  adhesion 
of  the  iris  and  a  newly-produced  tissue,  and  is  then  dis- 
tended. In  either  case  the  cornea  is  generally  of  a  dull 
pearl-white  hue  and  opaque,  so  that  the  loss  of  sight  is  com- 
plete and  irremediable.  Its  treatment,  of  which  the  main 
obieet  is  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  protrusion,  and  to 
leueve  the  ]Miin  to  which  the  distension  of  the  diseased  parts 
gives  rise,  must  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  each  case : 
the  extreme  measure  is  the  removal  of  the  protruded  portion 
of  the  cornea. 

Staphyloma  may  affect  that  part  of  the  sclerotica  which 
is  near  the  cornea  at  the  same  time  that  it  oceuis  in  the 
latter.  When  it  occurs  in  the  sclerotica  alone,  it  is  usually 
the  result  of  some  morbid  growth  or  of  some  fluid  effusion 
within  the  eyeball  behind  the  lens. 

STAPLE,  '  anciently  written  ettaple,  cometh,'  says 
Lord  C^ke, '  of  the  French  word  e*Uipe,  which  sipiifles  a 
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mart  oi  marke-  It  appears  to  have  been  wed  to  indicate 
those  i&i.Tts  both  n  this  country  and  at  Bruges,  Antwerp, 
Calais,  &c  on  the  Continent,  where  the  principal  products 
of  a  country  were  aaUL  Probably  in  the  first  instance  these 
were  held  at  such  places  as  possessed  some  conveniences  of 
situation  for  the  purpose.  Afterwards  they  appear  to  have 
bean  oonfirqed.  or  others  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
authorities  of  the  country.  In  England  this  was  done  by 
the  Hing  (2  Edw.  III.,  c.  9).  All  merchandisa^ld  for  the 
purpose  of  exportation  was  compelled  either  to  be  sold  at 
the  staple,  or  afterwards  brought  there  before  exportation. 
This  was  done  with  the  double  view  of  accommodating  the 
foreign  merchants,  and  also  enabling  the  duties  on  exporta- 
tion to  be  more  conveniently  and  certainly  collected.  After- 
wards the  word  staple  was  applied  to  the  merchandize 
itaelf  which  was  sold  at  the  staple.  The  staple  merchan- 
dize of  England  at  these  early  times,  when  little  manufao- 
ture  was  carried  on  here,  is  said  by  Lord  Coke  to  have  been 
wool,  woolfellsor  sheepskins,  leather,  lead,  and  tin.  Incident 
to  the  staple  was  a  court  called  '  the  court  of  the  mayor 
of  the  staple.'  This  court  was  held  for  the  convenience  of 
the  merchants,  both  native  and  foreign,  attending  the  staple. 
It  was  of  great  antiquity;  the  dale  of  its  commencement 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  certainly  known.  Many  early 
enactments  exist  regulating  the  proceedings  at  the  staple 
and  the  court  held  there.  Most  of  these  were  passed 
during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Edwards,  the  first  and  the 
third  of  that  name.  These  kings  appear  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  facilitate  and  encourage  foreign  com- 
merce in  this  kingdom;  and  by  these  statutes  great  immu- 
ttitiea  and  privil^es  are  given,  especially  to  foreign,  but 
also  to  native  merchants  attending  the  staple.  The  first 
enactment  of  importance  is  called  the  statute  of  merchants, 
or  the  statute  of  Acton-Bumel,  and  was  passed  in  the  Uth 
year  of  £dw.  I.,  aj>.  1283.  By  virtue  of  it  a  merchant 
might  cause  his  debtor  to  come  before  the  mayor  of  the 
staple  and  make  a  recognisance  acknowledging  his  debt, 
ana  the  day  when  the  payment  of  it  was  due.  This  was 
entered  on  a  roll  with  the  seal  of  the  debtor  and  uf  the 
Uing  attached;  the  roll  was  made  double,  one  part  wan 
given  to  the  debtor,  the  other  was  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enforcing  payment  to  the  creditor.  If  the  debtor 
did  not  discharge  the  debt  within  a  quarter  of  a  year  after 
the  day  qeniioned  by  the  sale  of  his  lands  and  goods, 
all  his  lands  and  goods  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  creditor, 
to  be  held  by  him  until  the  debt  was  paid.  By  this  process 
the  creditor  became  possessed  of  an  estate  of  freehold  in  the 
lands,  defeasible  by  the  payment  of  the  debt.  And  if  the 
land  was  held  over  that  period  by  the  creditor,  the  debtor 
was  entitled  to  a  scire  facias  [SciKK  Facias]  to  recover  his 
land.  But  tha  statute  mpre  expressly  directed  to  this  sub- 
^t  tfas  passed  in  the  27th  year  of  Edw.  III.,  cap.  8,  and  is 
entitled  the  statute  of  staple.  One  object  of  it  was  to  re- 
movie  the  staple,  previously  held  at  CaUis,  to  various  towns 
in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  which  are  appointed  by 
'  the  statute  itself.  It  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  ascerti^in 
.  what  tQwns  at  that  period  were  thought  of  sufficient  com- 
mercial importance  to  have  a  staple  assigned  to  then. 
Those  ohoseo  in  England  were  Neof-Chastell  aur  Tyne 
(Newo«8tle-on-Tyne),  Everwyk,  or  Devarwyk  (Bboracuiw, 
York) ;  Nicole,  or  Nicholc  (Lincoln) ;  Norwich,  Yfoti- 
mioslre,  Canterbiers  (Canterbury) ;  Cicestre  (Chicbestwr) ; 
Wincestre  (Winchester) ;  Excestre  (Exeter) ;  and  Bristut 
(Bristol) ;  in  Wales,  Karmardyne  (C!armarthen) ;  in  Ir^ 
land,  Develin  (Dublin),  Waterford,  Corke,  and  Dionada 
(Brogheda). 

The  staple  merchandise  named  in  this  statute  copsists  of 
those  already  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  tin.  Wool  and 
lead  were  directed  to  be  weighed  there,  and  the  wool  sealed. 
Each  staple  town  had  a  port  assigned  to  it,  at  which  thei 
staple  goods  broaght  to  the  town  were  exported,  and  ijrhere 
the  duties  were  paid ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  this 
period,  so  &r  was  the  policy  of  the  navigation  laws  £i;«^ 
being  acted  on,  that  the  whole  of  tlie  exportation  was  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  foreign  merchants  only.  Native  in^r- 
uhants  were  prohibited  on  pain  of  felony  from  expo^liifg 
any  of  the  staple  commodities.  The  boundaries  of  the 
staple  were  the  walls  of  the  town  in  which  it  was  held  ; 
where  it  was  held  in  an  uowalled  town,  they  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  town  itself.  The  boundaries  of  the  staple  at 
Westminster  began  at  Temple  Bar  and  extended  to  TothiJJ. 
All  persons  attending  the  staple  were  exempt  &om  pur* 
WTsnce.    Matters  connected  with  it  were  not  subject  to 


the  eogniiance  of  tha  king's  courts,  and  the  king''s  offieen 
were  prohibited  from  interfering  in  place*  where  the  iUfit 
was  held.  The  court  consisted  of  a  mayor,  who  was  to  W 
acquainted  with  the  law  merchant,  and  was  elected  everr 
year  by  the  merchants  attending  the  staple,  both  native  and 
foreign ;  he  was  attended  by  two  constables,  also  elected  oj 
the  merchants,  and  who  held  their  office  for  life.  Two  aJjcs 
merchants,  one,  as  the  statute  says, '  towards  the  north.' 
probably  a  German,  *  the  other  towards  the  south,'  Italian, 
were  to  be  chosen  to  be  associate  in  judgment  with  the 
mayor  and  constables,  and  also  six  ntMietom  of  qoest.oni 
between  buyers  and  sellers.  Of  these  six  persona,  two  were 
to  be  Germans,  two  Lombards,  and  two  English.  (Cor- 
rectors also,  as  well  of  strangers  as  of  natives,  were  to  be 
appointed,  having  knowledge  of  several  trades,  to  record  the 
bargains  which  were  made  by  such  persons  as  desired  to 
have  their  assistance  for  that  parpoaa,  A  variety  ot 
other  officers,  porters,  paekera,  winders,  workers,  and  other 
labourers  of  wool,  were  also  to  be  appointed.  Some  lord,  or 
other  person  of  influence,  was  also  to  be  ssMyrietftil  to  the 
mayor  of  the  staple  to  advise  and  also  to  assist  him  with  fores 
where  necessary.  In  matters  of  doubt  reference  was  to  be 
had  to  the  privy  council.  The  mayors,  aheriSt,  and  baOiA 
of  the  towns  where  the  staple  was  held,  or  there  adjoining, 
were  also  to  attend  the  mayor  and  ministers  of  the  staple  te 
execute  their  commands.  Complaints  against  the  mayors 
were  to  be  redressed  by  the  chancellor  and  others  of  the 
privy  council,  A  prison  abo  was  to  be  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  staple,  and  the  mayor  and  eonstablea  had  power 
given  them  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  arrest  and  imprison, 
their  authority  extending  throughout  the  town  in  which  the 
staple  was  held  and  the  suburbs  of  it 

The  law  administered  in  the  court  of  the  staple,  so  far 
as  regarded  all  mattei-s  connected  with  the  stapie,  was  ihs 
law  merchant,  and  not  the  common  .law  of  the  land,  nor 
the  custom  of  the  place.  But  pleas  of  lead,  matters  a< 
felony,  and  maiming  were  to  be  determined  by  the  eomiaon 
law,  and  for  this  purpose  the. mayor  of  the  staple  and  otha 
suitable  persona  were  to  be  assigned  as  justices.  An  option 
was  also  given  to  the  plaintiff  even  in  matters  regarding 
the  staple  to  bring  his  suit  in  the  courts  of  common  la*  li 
he  preferred  doing  so.  In  all  cases  justice  waa  to  be  done 
without  delay.  If  both  parties  in  a  suit  were  Coreigner), 
all  the  junr  were  to  be  foreigners.  If  one  party  was  native, 
the  other  foreign,  the  jury  was  to  be  half  native,  half  fomgn. 
Each  staple  was  required  to  provide  a  seal ;  and  a  poner 
similar  to  that  already  conferred  by  the  statute  of  metdiaau 
was  given  to  the  mayor  and  one  of  the  eonatables,  to  uke 
tecogninncQs  of  debts  to  be  sealed  by  the  seal  of  the 
staple.  In  London  this  authority  was  given  to  the  ehjef 
justices,  or,  out  of  term,  to  the  mayor  and  the  sseoider. 
The  provinions  of  this  statute  were  however  njiraeztflaaiv* 
and  stringent  than  those  of  the  statute  of  merchants.  The 
delay  of  a  quarter  of  a  year  after  the  time 'assigned  fbr  pay- 
ment was  taken  away,  and  the  mayor  had  power  to  arrest 
and  imprison  the  debtor  upon  non-payment  at  the  end  of 
the  time  assigned.  The  debtor  was  to  remain  impriaooed 
until  the  debt  was  paid.  It  would  appear  that  the  clergy 
at  this  period  were  not  restricted  ftom  trading,  for  there  is 
a  provision  that  if  the  debtor  was  an  ecclesiastie,  his  person 
was  to  be  free  &om  arrest.  The  major  bad  power  imme- 
diately to  seise  the  goods  of  the  debtor  within  the  stspie, 
and  to  sell  them  or  assign  them  to  the  creditor.  If  ti.e 
debtor  was  not  to  be  found  within  the  staple,  nor  his  goods 
of  sufficient  value,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  major  to  certify 
the  matter  under  the  staple  seal  to  the  ehaDcellor.  who 
thereupon  was  to  issue  a  writ  to  arrest  the  debisr  without 
fail  wherever  he  might  be,  and  also  to  seise  ail  his  lands, 
tenements,  and  chattels  throughout  the  kingdom.  Upor 
these  execution  was  to  be  done  in  the  manner  provided  lor 
by  the  statute  merchant.  The  statute  contains  -various 
other  enactments  relating  to  the  interost  t«ca)atiant  o 
the  staple.  It  was  made  highly  penal  to  create  «ty 
disturbance  within  it  The  ranta  cif  houaea  were  to  be 
fixed.  &a 

A  variety  of  other  statotes  were  passed  in  the  same  and 
succeeding  reigns,  in  some  respects  oonflirmiii|,  sa  othen 
altering  the  provisions  of  the  leading  statute.  As  commerce 
became  more  extended,  the  staples  appear  to  have  &llen 
into  disuse.  Lord  Coke,  a  great  worshipper  of  antiquity, 
complains  that  in  his  time  the  staple  had  become  a  shaduii. 
we  have  only  now,  he  says,  atapulam  nmbrattteM,  whenai 
formerly  it  was  said  that  wealth  fbllowed  Um  staple.    Tbi 
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!:',  praetuse  hovaier  of  taking  reoopiicanoeg  by  statute  ttaple, 
:>  nrom  the  many  advantagos  attending  them,  long  continued. 
^  (1 1  Edw.  I. ;  27  Bdw.  in.,  esps.  1,3,  to  6,  8.  9 ;  2  Irut, 
!!  322;  Com.  Dig.,  tit  'Stat.  Staple;'  2  Saund.  by  Wms., 
V  69;  Reeves;  Bitt.  Bng.  Law,  v.  2,  pp.  161,  393.) 
s  STAR,  DOUBLE  STAR,  CLUSTER  OF  STARS, 
Ii  NEBULA.  We  diatinguirii  the  stars  from  the  planets  in 
(  much  the  same  way  as  our  aneestora  did  before  us,  though 
1.  there  is  hardly  one  point  of  difference  which  is  now  left  to 
;i  its  full  extent  -  A  contemporary  of  the  publication  of  the 
j)  'Principia'  (IS87),  engaged  in  writing  an  article  like  the 
,1  present,  would  have  stated  that  the  only  notion  out  of  which 
I  antiquity  described  a  star,  was  derived  tfora  its  fixedness  in 
I  the  heavens ;  to  which  be  would  have  added  that  these  stars 
(  present  no  appearance  of  systematic  arrangement,  that  their 
;  distance  is  too  great  to  be  measured,  and  that  they  exert 
I  no  sensible  attraction  on  the  solar  system.  Not  one  point 
,  of  this  is  now  left  except  the  last ;  the  speculation  described 
,  in  Milky  Wat  gives  a  high  probability  to  the  theory  that 
,  the  universe  is  a  collection  of  vast  systems  of  stars ;  obser- 
vations of  double  stars  have  rendered  it  certain  that  many 
,  organized  systems,  regulated  by  mutual  attraction,  exist  in 
,  space,  besides  our  solar  system ;  it  is  fully  established  that 
,  numbers  of  stars,  once  called  fixed,  have  slow  motion  of  their 
.  own  in  the  heavens ;  and  in  one  instance  at  least  there  is 
no  room  left  for  doubt  that  [Parallax  of  th«  fixsd 
Stars]  the  distance  of  one  of  the  stars  has  been  approxi- 
'.  mately  ascertained.  That  no  discoverable  effect  of  attrac- 
tion upon  our  system  can  be  traced,  is  the  only  point  in 
which  the  stellar  astronomy  of  our  own  day  coincides  to  the 
ftilt  extent  with  that  of  the  time  of  Newton. 

The  apparent  motions  of  the  stars  are  first  to  be  cleared 
of  the  effects  of  Precession  amd  Nutation,  and  also  of 
Abxbration,  which  depend  on  motions  of  our  earth,  as  well 
•s  of  the  grand  diurnal  revolution.  From  the  Refraction 
•f  our  atmosphere,  and  from  the  various  casualties  to  which 
the  rays  of  light  are  subject  in  passing  through  it,  pro- 
ceed, besides  the  increase  of  apparent  altitude  alluded  to  in 
the  article  cited,  a  great  many  varieties  of  colour  and  general 
appearance,  particularly  that  decided  sice  which  most  of  the 
stars  appear  to  have.  A  good  telescope  reduces  this  phe- 
nomenon very  much,  in  favourable  states  of  the  atmosphere; 
but  even  these  instruments  are  not  so  perfect  as  to  show  the 
stars  to  be  what  there  is  no  doubt  they  ought  to  be,  mere 
luminous  points.  If  the  apparent  diameter  of  6)  Gygni, 
the  earth's  atmosphere  being  entirely  removed,  were  only 
one-third  of  a  second,  or  one-thirtieth  of  that  of  Venus 
when  smallest,  it  is  now  known  that  the  diameter  of  that 
star  must  be  equal  to  that  of  the  earth*B  orbit. 

Independently  of  relative  position,  the  stars  are  distin- 
guished by  their  colour  and  quantity  of  light,  on  which  last 
in  a  great  degree  depends  their  apparent  magnitude.  A 
casual  observer  would  hardly  think  tnat  there  was  any  dif- 
ference of  colour  between  one  and  another ;  but  a  little  prso- 
tice  shows  that  a  tinge  of  one  or  another  colour  predomuiales 
alictle  in  the  nearly  white  light  which  all  the  stars  have  in 
eommon  ;  and  a  good  telescope  gives  some  stars  an  appear- 
ance which  observers  have  not  scrupled  to  call  '  bloud-red.' 
And  when  the  two  stars  of  a  close  double  star  are  together 
iu  the  field  of  a  telescope,  it  most  fVequenlly  happens  that 
each  star  differs  sensibly  in  colour  from  the  other.  But  when 
we  look  at  a  star,  we  must  remember  that  we  see  only  the 
result  of  the  treatment  which  its  light  has  received  from 
the  atmosphere ;  and  with  a  telescope  the  matter  is  in  some 
respects  worse,  for  there  is  no  object  glass  which  forms  any- 
thing like  a  real  image.  '  When  we  look  at  a  bright  star,' 
says  Sir  John  Hersohel,  '  through  a  very  good  telescope 
with  a  low  magnifying  power,  its  appearance  is  that  of  a 
condensed  brilliant  mass  of  light,  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  discern  the  shape  for  the  brightness;  and  which,  let  the 
goodness  of  the  telescope  be  what  it  will,  is  seldom  free  from 
some  small  ragged  appendages  or  rays.  But  when  we  apply 
%  magnifying  powet  from  200  to  300,  the  star  is  then  seen 
(in  fttvourable  circumstances  of  tranquil  atmosphere,  uni- 
foron  temperature,  &c.)  at  a  perfectly  round  well-defined 
planetary  disc,  surrounded  by  two,  three,  or  more  alter- 
nately dark  and  bright  rings,  which,  if  examined  attentively, 
are  seen  to  be  slightly  coloured  at  their  borders.  They  succeed 
»ach  other  nearly  at  equal  intervals  round  the  central  disc, 
and  are  usually  mueh  better  seen,  and  more  regularly  and 
oerfeetly  formed,  in  refraeting  than  in  reflecting  telescopes. 
The  central  disc  too  is  much  larger  in  the  former  than  in 
.he  latter  description  of  telescope.  These  discs  were  first 
loticed  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  who  first  appUed  sutB- 


eiently  high  magnifying  powers  to  talesoopea  to  rendgi 
them  visible.  They  are  not  the  real  bodies  of  the  stars, 
which  are  infinitely  too  remote  to  be  ever  visible  with  any 
magnifiers  we  can  apply ;  but  npitrious  or  unreal  images, 
resulting  from  optical  causes,  which  are  still  to  a  certain 
degree  oMcore.'  The  varioos  appearanees  of  stars,  as  seen 
in  telescopes,  partiouhtrly  the  resolution  of  stacs  which  ap- 
pear single  into  two  or  more,  rendar  them  esctUewt  objeeta, 
when  classified,  for  the  examination  of  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  these  instruments.  Such  a  classification  was  made  by 
Sir  J.  Herschel  (Mem.Aiiron.  Soc.);  and  the  paper  is  re- 
printed at  the  end  of  the  explanation  (published  separately) 
of  the  maps  of  the  stars  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffiision  of  Useful  Knowledge. 

The  magnitude  of  a  star  is  a  notion  formed  by  observers 
as  to  the  apparent  quantity  of  light  which  comes  from  them, 
on  which  they  are  divided  into  classes.  Those  which  are 
visible  te  the  naked  eye  are  usually  divided  into  six  magni- 
tudes, which,  according  to  W.  Herschel,  emit  quantities  of 
light  which  are  (roughly)  in  about  the  proportions  of  the 
numbers  100,  2S,  12,  6,  2,  and  1,  But  though  practical  as- 
tronomers are  tolerably  well  agreed  as  to  the  mode  of 
naming  most  of  the  principal  stars  in  respect  of  magnitude, 
there  are  many  about  which  they  differ,  and  some  as  to 
which  it  is  tolerably  well  known  that  the  order  of  magni- 
tude which  adherence  to  old  calalogties  still  procures  for 
them,  is  not  that  which  would  have  been  given  had  they 
been  new  stars  named  in  our  day.  The  magnitudes  of  stars 
are  in  f^ct  rather  indeterminate  <fter  the  first  and  second 
An  astronomer  would  hardly  say  that  an  appearance  was  like 
a  star  of  the  *  first  or  second '  magnitude ;  the  difierence  of 
the  two  is  too  well  established,  though  as  to  the  fiiinter  stars 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  the  brighter  ones  of  the  second, 
'there  may  be  little  to  choose  between  them.  But  it  is  very 
common  ^o  speak  of  an  appearance  as  being  of  the  '  second 
or  third,'  'third  or  fourth,  &c.  mi^nitnde,  showing  that  the 
distinction  between  one  magnitude  and  the  next  is  not  then 
very  prominent.  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Professor  Struve, 
the  two  most  assiduous  observers  of  small  magnitudes, 
usually  differ  (ilfm.  Attron.  Soe.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  180)  about  a 
magnitude  in  their  estimation  of  one  star  with  another  from 
and  below  Struve's  fourth  or  Hersehel's  fifth  magnitude, 
down  to  Struve's  twelfth  or  Hersehel's  thirteenth.  When 
therefore  the  reader,  who  is  no  astronomer,  hears  of  the 
constant  reference  to  stars  of  all  magnitudes  down  to  the 
sixteenth,  he  must  look  upon  it  as  a  rough  mode  of  esti- 
mating the  relative  brilliancies  of  the  stars,  in  which  a  nu- 
merical nomenclature  is  far  fh>m  being  held  to  imply  nu- 
merical aecuracy.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  much  the 
custom  to  invent  intermediate  magnitudes,  as  the  2'3  or  2^ 
qiagnitude.  This  must  be  held  to  denote  merely  something 
between  the  seeond  and  third  magnitude.  Sir  J.  Herschel 
has  recently  distinguished  between  intermediate  magni- 
tudes, as  follows :  —The  symbol  4'S  denotes  a  star  nearer  to 
the  fourth  than  the  fifth  magnitude,  and  5'4  one  nearer  to 
the  fifth  than  the  fourth. 

Some  stars  (perhaps  all)  are  variable  in  their  magnitudes, 
and  with  periodical  regularity,  which  is  perhaps  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  effect  of  revolution  round  their  axes;  it  being 
imaginnble  that  different  parts  of  a  star  should  give  different 
kinds  or  quantities  of  light,  either  or  both.  In  some  ot 
these  stars,  long  repetition  of  observations  has  determined 
the  period  of  all  the  changes  almost  to  a  minute.  The  fol- 
lowing table  (Cab.  Cyel.  'Astronomy')  shows  the  best  au- 
thenticated variable  stars :  there  are  others  which  are  strongly 
suspected — a  Cassiopeia  for  example : — 

Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  those  which  (for  a  time) 
disappear  altogether.  The  permanent  disappearance  o( 
stars  occurs  every  now  and  then,  though  there  may  in  most 
cases  be  a  question  whether  the  star  itself  which  has  disap- 
peared ever  existed  otherwise  than  as  a  wrong  entry  in  a 
catalogue.  There  are  however  a  few  instances  in  which  a 
sudden  appearance  of  a  new  star  is  recorded,  followed,  ai^er 
a  time,  by  its  disappearance.  Such  a  phenomenon  made  an 
astronomer,  it  is  said,  of  Hipparchus ;  and  certainly  the  star 
which  appeared  in  Cassiopeia  in  1578  was  the  introduction 
of  Tycho  Brah£  to  thecnahieter  of  a  public  astiohomer. 
[Brahe,  Ttcho.]  Tycho  Btah£  bimtelf  tbougin,  fl'om 
historical  evidence,  that  a  star  had  appeared  in  Cassiopeia 
in  945  and  1264,  that  of  his  own  time  being  in  IS72,  from 
which,  if  the  historical  evidence  be  correct,  a  new  star 
might  be  expected  to  appear  in  that  constellation  in  1872 
or  thereabouts.  But  on  examining  his  evidence,  we  fiiid  it 
exceedingly  vague  and  deficient  in  aniiouity.  [Comp.  HMapt 
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t^  ike  &an,  p.  86.)  The  ixkated  phenomena  connected 
with  stats,  as  to  their  appearanca  and  changes  of  appear- 
ance, are  probably  very  numerous,  and  would  require  the 
•asiduous  attention  of  many  observers.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  ground  for  the  private  observer ;  the  public  one  ia  fully 
oscupied  in  determining  the  places  of  the  stars  and  planets 
for  tne  wants  of  navigation  and  the  advancement  of  our 
knowledge  of  tiie  system  of  the  universe.    There  does  not 


exist  any  great  work  of  detail  on  the  phenomena  of  the  side- 
real heavens,  but  the  inquirer  must  learn  for  himself  fnnii 
the  original  writings  of  those  who  have  been  most  familial 
with  ther actual  appearances  of  the  stars.  The  papers  of  W. 
Herschel  [HanacHBL],  in  the  Philosophical  Tranaactioai, 
would  be  the  first  preliminary  study  for  any  one  «vho  ia  de- 
sirous of  adding  his  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  th) 
simple  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
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Leaving  the  general  appearances  of  the  stars,  and  refer- 
ring to  Milky  Way  for  the  most  probable  view  of  the  pri- 
mary groups  of  the  universe,  we  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  circumstances  out  of  which  any  future  knowledge  of 
these  bodies  will  most  probably  be  drawn.  When  observa- 
tions of  a  star,  made  at  two  different  periods,  have  been 
cleared  of  the  effects  of  aberration  and  refraction,  the  only 
difference  between  the  two  places  ought  to  be  that  due  to 
precession  and  nutation,  and  any  change  of  place  which  is 
not  deducible  from  the  latter  is  either  error  of  observation, 
some  unknown  motion  of  the  earlh,  or  motion  proper  to  the 
star.  If  ihe  first  be  impossible  or  exceedingly  unlikely,  and  if 
the  same  sort  of  discrepancy  is  found  not  to  affect  other  stars, 
so  that  the  second  is  not  admissible,  there  remains  only  the 
third  supposition.  For  example,  there  is  a  lurge  number  of 
stars  which  certainly  have  a  slight  apparent  motion  not 
attributable  either  to  precession  or  nutation.  Itmij^ht  first 
strike  an  investigator  that  this  change  might  arise  from  a 
motion  of  the  solar  system  in  space,  iba  effects  of  which 
might  be  perceptible  on  some  stars  and  not  on  the  rest,  on 
account  of  the  muph  greater  nearness  of  the  former  lo  our 
system.  If  the  motion  of  the  solar  system  were  the  cause, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  stars  towards  which  we  are  moving 
would  appear  to  open  and  recede  from  each  other,  while 
those  which  we  are  leaving  would  appear  to  approach  each 
other.  No  such  things  take  place ;  there  is  no  part  of  the 
heavens  in  whieh  the  unexplained  motions  cause  uniform 
increases  or  uniform  diminutions  of  distance.  All  other  so- 
lutions of  the  difiiculty,  which  depend  on  the  earth  or  solar 
system,  are  found  equally  inefficient;  and  there  remains 
only  the  supposition  that  a  great  many  stars,  perhaps  all,  are 
Mtually  in  motion.  It  has  been  reasonably  supposed  that 
those  which  have  most  motion  are  comparatively  near  to 
the  earth,  and  when  it  was  requisite  to  choose  a  double 
•tar  for  the  datermination  of  the  question  of  Pab&llax,  61 
Cygni  was  selected,  as  being  a  star  with  a  large  proper 
motion  _;  in  fact,  its  right  ascension  alters  yearly  5"  '46,  and 
its  declination  3"  '19.  The  experiment  turned  out  favour- 
ably, and  the  parallax  was  discovered,  and  with  it  (roughly) 
the  distance  of  the  star  from  the  solar  system.  And  though 
light  takes  more  than  ten  years  to  travel  from  this  star 
to  the  earth,  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  a 
second,  yet  so  far  from  this  being  anything  enormous,  it 
lather  cuts  down  the  idea  which  was  entertained  of  the  dis- 
tance of  these  bodies.  The  absence  of  all  parallax,  in  spite 
of  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  it,  made  many  speculations 
upon  the  possibility  of  the  nearest  starlight  being  hundreds 
or  vears  in  reaching  us.  Among  other  stars  wbicb  have  a  de- 
cided proper  motion,  we  may  notice  Sirius,  Procyon,  61 
Vuginis,  a  Bootis,  A  Ophinchi,  p  Ophiuchi,  and  ^  Cassio- 
peia. 

The  particular  objects  which  are  seen  in  the  heavens  are 
liart,  simple  points  of  light,  and  nebuite,  patcnes  of  an  ap- 
pearance of  cloudy  light.  Single  stars,  under  the  telescope, 
very  frequently  become  double,  triple,  quadruple,  or  even  a 
lUga  cluster  i  nebuite  ace  in  some  oases  found  to  consist 


entirely  of  stars,  but  many  remain  which  either  are  nsc 
composed  of  stars,  or  will  not  show  themselves  as  such  ti 
the  power  of  our  present  telescopes.  It  is  necessary  to  taj, 
in  speaking  of  double  stars,  that  they  have  been  long  knovs 
to  exist,  and  that  scores  of  observers  have  been  diligentlj 
employed  upon  them  during  the  last  century  and  a  quarter. 
So  slowly  however  does  the  knowledge  of  the  heavens  ex- 
pand itself,  that  in  our  own  day,  and  within  tbeise  four 
years,  a  periodical  critic,  in  a  learned  review,  quizzed  (lie 
idea  of  there  being  such  things  as  double  stars,  tbinkiDg  be 
had  got  hold  of  a  most  amusing  mistake  of  some  writer  in 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  little  dreamisj 
that  himself  was  destined  to  be  handed  down  as  a  specimeo 
of  the  ignorance  which  was  possible  in  the  middle  of  ibe 
nineteenth  century  upon  a  point  on  which  metrical  ob- 
servations had  been  made  from  the  lime  of  Bradley. 

When  two  stars  are  so  close  together  that  the  naked  tje 
shows  them  only  as  «ne.  it  is  possible  that  the  coincideiKX 
may  be  merely  optical :  that  is,  that  the  lines  of  their  direc- 
tions may  be  so  close  as  to  make  an  apparent  coincidenee. 
such  as  takes  place  between  the  sun  and  moon  in  an  ecli|>^ 
of  the  former,  though  the  real  distances  may  be  very  grea*. 
Such  optical  coincidence  is  suspected  in  various  double  suit, 
but  only  a  long  course  of  observation  can  settle  thesu!>pieue 
in  either  way.  But  it  is  now  found  that  many  double  sun 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  the  law  of  graviuiioa, 
each  revolving  in  an  ellipse  about  their  common. centre  of 
gravity,  and  showing  every  evidence  of  ea4^  being  retained 
by  the  other,  according  to  ibe  Newtonian  law  of  gravilatms. 
The  following  stars,  y  Leonis,  c  Bootis,  (  Herculis,  i  Ser- 
pentis, and  y  Viiginis,  were  made  out  to  be  re\oInL( 
double  stars,  by  VT.  Herschel,  in  1803  ;  he  had  been  ea- 
mining  these  pairs  under  the  idea  of  detecting  the  paialUt 
from  them,  and  in  so  doing  be  recognised  their  chango  >-> 
relative  position.  Since  that  time.  Castor,  C  Ursse,  70  Oik- 
uchi,  ir  Corona,  q  Coronse,  (  Bootis,  q  Cassiopeiaa,  £  C}gii 
/t  Bootis,  i  (4)  and  <  (5)  Lyra,  X  Ophiuchi,  fi  Dracsiu^ 
{  Aquarii,  {  Cancri,  and  others,  have  been  added  to  the  lai 
The  periods  of  revolution  of  several  have  been  determice^ 
ranging  from  43  to  1200  years,  and  the  other  elemen°,s  u 
several  orbits  have  been  established.  The  star  q  Com* 
has  completed  a  revolution  since  it  was  first  observed;  be; 
the  triumph  of  prediction  ia  the  star  y  Virginis.  The  tsi 
individuals  composing  this  btnary*  star,  and  which,  at  the: 
greatest  distance,  are  nearly  10''  apart,'Were  computed  t< 
Sir  J.  Herschel  as  being  to  come  to  their  nearest  apprcac! 
about  the  middle  of  1834  or  beginning  of  1835.  TbewbcJ 
time  of  revolution  is  upwards  of  900  years,  aiul  the  comp)' 
Dent  stars  had  been  gradually  nearing  each  other  since  Vi 
when  they  were  mare  than  7"  apart.  In  his  paper  on  si> 
orbits  of  binary  stars  {Mem.  Attron-  Soe.,  vol.  viL),  wntta 
in  1831,  Sir  J.  Herschel  says,  '  These  elements  arecs 
tremely  remarkable.    If  they  be  correct,  the  latter  e^  ( 

*  A  lUrUcallcd  donUf  wbea  tlw  two  components  um  too  cloi»e  lobeiiB 
tirtb* naked m;  itlimaes  NMrywtaen  tboy  u*  Mmju^mml  to  bt« 
■Mcted  bf  gnniattea. 
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the  year  1833,  or  the  beginning  of  the  year  1634'  (subse- 
quent iibservations  made  the  correction  above  noted), '  will 
witness  one  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  which  sidereal 
astronomy  has  yet  afforded,  viz.  the  perihelion  passage  of 
one  star  round  another,  with  the  immense  angular  velocity 
of  between  60°  and  70°  per  annum,  this  is  to  say,  of  a  degree 
in  five  days.  As  the  two  stars  will  then  however  be  within 
little  more  than  half  a  second  of  each  other,  and  as  they  are 
both  large  and  nearly  equal,  none  but  the  very  finest  tele- 
scopes will  have  any  chance  of  this  magnificent  phenome- 
non.* Towards  the  end  of  183S  the  stars  were  found,  by 
observations  in  England,  to  be  united  so  closely  that  good 
telescopes  would  no  longer  show  them  separate.  And  a 
letter  from  Sir  J.  Herschel  (dated  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  February,  1836,  printed  in  the  monthly  notice  of 
the  Astronomical  Society  for  June  10th  of  the  same  year), 
runs  as  follows:  '  y  Virginia  is  at  this  time,  to  all  appear- 
ance, a  single  star.  I  have  tormented  it,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  with  the  highest  powers  I  can  apply  to  my 
telescopes,  consistently  with  seeing  a  well  defined  disc,  till 
my  patience  has  been  exhausted  ;  and  that  lately,  on  several 
occasions,  whenever  the  definition  of  the  stars  generally,  in 
that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  would  allow  of  observing  with 
any  chance  of  success:  but  have  not  been  able  to  procure 
any  decisive  symptom  of  its  consisting  of  two  individuals.  On 
the  1 7th  instant,  being  a  night  of  uncommonly  good  defi- 
nition for  the  season,  I  turned  the  twenty-feet  reUector,  as 
a  preliminary  trial,  on  7  Centauri,  which  was  seen  double, 
without  difficulty,  under  a  power  of  320,  and  with  the  whole 
iperture  open ;  and  afterwards  on  Saturn,  which  was  also 
leen  with  uncommon  distinctness.  It  was  then  directed  to  y 
Virginia,  and  the  night  being  farther  advanced,  the  air  tran- 
quil, and  vision  much  improved,  I  fully  expected  to  have 
}een  enabled  to  divide  it,  at  least  with  the  aid  of  a  dimi- 
nished triangular  aperture,  and  all  the  magnifying  power 
:he  night  would  bear.  I  was  however  disappointed.  It  bore 
I  magnifying  powerof  480  with  sufficient  distinctness,  but 
ivithout  indicating  the  slighest  elongation,  or  giving  any 
lymptom  of  its  being  otherwise  thnn  a  single  star.  Had  the 
centres  of  the  two  stars  been  only  half  a  second  asunder,  I 
bink  I  could  not  have  failed  to  see  a  division  between 
hem.'  It  had  been  predicted  that  there  would  be  half  a 
;econd  between  the  stars  when  at  their  nearest ;  it  turned 
>ut  that  there  was  no  perceptible  distance,  or  that  the  stars 
eemed  united.  Before  the  time  of  Newton  it  would  have 
aken  thousands  of  years  of  observation  to  make  as  good  a 
)rediction  as  was  procured  from  one  single  century. 

Before  Sir  J.  Uerschel's  letter  arrived  in  England,  Cap- 
ain  Smyth  had  most  distinctly  announced  that  he  could 
lot  separate  the  two  stars  of  y  Virginis,  under  favourable 
ircumstances,  and  with  magnifying  powers  of  from  240 
0  1200.  The  following  is  the  result  of  that  gentleman's  ob- 
ervations,  the  angle  of  position  mean^g  the  angle  made  by 
he  line  joining  the  two  stars  with  the  direction  of  diurnal 
otation  at  the  meridian;  and  1831,38  meaning  the  time 
irhen  3S-bundredths  of  the  year  1831  had  elapsed,  and  so  on. 
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The  very  great  increase  of  angular  motion  as  the  one  tt^r 
pproached  to  its  nearest  point  to  the  other  (called  its  peri- 
ttre),  was  at  last  more  than  30°  in  a  year .  the  greatett  rate 
;iven  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  mentioned  above,  continuing  of 
ourse  only  a  short  time.  This  great  point,  the  revolution 
f  the  individuals  of  a  double  star  about  each  other,  accord- 
ng  to  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation,  is  now  therefore 
rell  ascertained  by  the  verification  of  predictions  founded 
ipon  that  law,  the  most  deciaive  of  astronomical  tests, 
iliousands  of  stars  have  been  well  ascertained  to  be  double, 
.nd  in  all  probability  the  determination  of  their  orbits  will 
'o  on  until  the  research  loses  its  interest,  and  the  orbital 
notion  is  reasonably  inferred  to  be  a  rule  without  exception. 
1  list  of  writings  on  double  stars  will  be  found  in  the  ap- 
•  Setinuted. 
P.  C,  No.  1414. 


pendix  to  the  Bxplaaalion  of  the  Society's  Maps  of  the  Stars 
already  cited. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  say  where  the  subject  of  nebulte  should 
begin  as  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy  -where  it  will  end. 
Clusters  of  stars,  which  are  visibly  clusters  to  the  naked 
eye,  are  found  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  heavens,  of  which  we 
suppose  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  belong  to  the  great 
stratum  in  which  our  system  is  situated.  [Milky  Way.I 
There  ai«  clusters  of  sts^  which  are  not  such  to  the  naked 
eye,  but  take  that  character  in  telescopes  of  the  most  mode- 
rate power ;  there  are  others  again,  of  more  and  more  diffi- 
culty, or  requiring  better  and  better  telescopes  to  resolve 
them  into  clusters,  some  of  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  as  nebulse,  or  slight  cloudy  patches  of  light.  Many  of 
them,  when  resolved  into  clusters,  exhibit  their  thousands 
and  millions  of  stars,  increased  in  closeness  and  collective 
eBect  from  the  borders  to  the  centre.  Lastly,  there  are 
nebulous  appearances  which  remain  nebulous  under  the 
best  telescopes  yet  constructed;  but  whether  these  are 
really  clouds  of  luminous  matter,  or  whether  better  tele- 
scopes would  resolve  them  also  into  stars,  is  of  course  unde- 
cided. The  most  complete  list  of  these  objects  is  the  great 
catalogue  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  published  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  in  183S,  embracing  all  that  can  be 
seen  in  our  latitude.  The  author  of  this  catalogue  spent 
some  years  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  making  a  survey 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  results  of  which  are  not  yet 
published.  Hardly  anything  in  fact  is  known  of  the  tele- 
scopic objects  of  the  southern  ports  of  the  heavens,  or  of  the 
telescopic  appearance  of  remarkable  visible  objects :  for 
example,  there  is  no  account  of  the  celebrated  NubeeuUe 
(ma;or  and  minor),  two  very  large  patches  ot  Milky  Way  not 
far  from  the  south  pole. 

William  Herschel's  subdivision  of  these  objects  is  into— 
1,  Cltuiert,  subdivided  into  globular  and  irregular;  2,  Re- 
toivable  NebuUe,  suspected  of  being  one  day  reducible  to 
clusters  by  better  telescopes ;  3,  Nebulte,  which  give  no 
appearance  of  stars;  4,  Planetary  NebuUe,  with  round  discs 
and  equable  light ;'  5,  Stellar  Nebula:,  round,  with  increas- 
ing brilliancy  towards  the  centre ;  6,  Nebulout  Start,  sharp 
and  brilliant  stars  surrounded  by  discs  of  faint  light.  But 
this  is  only  a  first  approximation  to  a  classification.  Sir 
John  Herschel  has  added  annular  nebulte,  presenting  th« 
appearance  of  a  ring ;  long  nebulte,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  elongated  ellipses  of  light ;  double  nebuUe,  or  nebuln 
very  close  together  in  the  manner  of  double  stars.  He 
has  also  remarked  the  firequent  occurrence  of  star*  very 
near  to  planetary  nebulse,  which  he  suspects  to  be  real 
satellites. 

When  the  elder  Herschel  began  his  observations,  the 
idea  entertained  of  the  stellar  universe  was  that  of  stars  dis- 
tributed in  numbers  throughout,  if  not  infinite  space,  at 
least  an  extent  which,  compared  with  our  own  system, 
might  Justify  such  a  mode  of  speaking.  The  observations 
of  the  Milky  Wat,  and  Hbrscbxl's  theory  of  it,  give  the 
notion  that  many  nebulse  may  be  such  strata  of  stars  as 
that  one  in  which  we  are  placed :  perhaps  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  the  whole  of  our  system,  to  the  farthest  boundary 
of  the  Milky  Way,  may  be  seen  from  thence  as  nothing  but 
a  minute  telescopic  nebula.  In  our  day,  when  the  proper 
use  of  words  is  comparatively  well  understood,  we  are 
prepared  to  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word,  wtiverte 
to  any  necessary  point,  and  the  farther  discovery  leads 
us,  the  more  are  we  prepared  to  admit  into  the  universe. 
But  if,  having  a  notion  of  the  universe  as  an  enormous  ex- 
tent of  stars,  and  afterwards  learning  that  our  cluster,  which 
we  supposed  to  be  the  whole,  proves  to  be  only  one  of  many, 
we  were  to  follow  an  antient  practice,  we  should  call  such  a 
cluster  a  universe,  and  say  that  there  are  many  universes. 
And  this  mode  of  speaking  is  a  very  intelligible  one ;  if  we 
adopt  it,  we  may  thus  express  the  following  well  grounded 
conjectures  (but  of  course  only  as  strong  conjectures)  which 
arise  from  the  appearances  oif  clusters  and  nebulte. 

1.  Clusters  and  Nebulte.  The  universe,  properly  speak- 
ing, contains  many  universal  systems,  or  minor  universes,  at 
distances  so  great  from  each  other,  that  what  an  antient 
astronomer  might  have  supposed  to  be  the  whole  length  of 
tenanted  space  sinks  into  nothing  as  compared  wiin  the 
distance  between  two  such  minor  universes  or  stellar  sys- 
tems. 

2.  Double  Stars.  It  was  formerly  thought  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  each  star  was  the  sun  of  a  solar  system.  Tii- 
this  it  must  now  be  added,  that  we  have  suns  revolving' 
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round  each  other  each  probably  attendeJ  by  iti  planetary 
system ;  and  in  thd  case  of  triple  and  multiple  stars,  three 
or  more  suns. 

3.  Double  NebubB.  Should  it  be  discovered,  as  is  by 
no  means  unlikely,  that  the  component  individuals  revolve 
round  each  other,  there  may  be  stellar  system*  each  revolving 
round  the  other ;  each  a  universe  according  to  antient  no- 
tions. 

4.  Planetary  Nebula.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  that  these 
bodies  are  composed  of  stars :  but  if  not,  they  are  masses 
of  some  material,  each  of  the  extent  of  a  universe  according 
to  antient  notions,  attended  perhaps  by  satellite  stars. 

The  number  of  stellar  dispositions  seems  to  be  very  varied, 
if  appearances  may  be  relied  on ;  and  tlie  modes  in  which 
the  mutual  attractions  are  prevented  from  causing  the  uni- 
versal destruction  of  any  system  are  wholly  beyond  conjec- 
ture. On  this  point  Sir  J.  Herschel  remarks :  '  If  a  nebula 
be  nothing  more  than  a  cluster  of  discrete  stars  (as  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  at  least  in  the  generality  of  eases), 
no  pressure  can  be  propagated  through  it ;  and  its  equi- 
librium, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  permanence  of  its 
form,  must  be  maintained  in  a  way  totally  different.  It 
must  rather  be  conceived  as  a  quiescent  form,  comprising 
within  its  limits  an  indefinite  multitude  of  individual  con- 
stituents, which,  for  ought  we  can  tell,  may  be  moving  one 
among  the  other,  each  animated  by  its  own  inherent  pro- 
jectile force,  and  deflected  into  an  orbit  more  or  less  compli- 
cated, by  the  influence  of  that  law  of  internal  gravitation 
which  may  result  from  the  compounded  attractions  of  all 
its  parts.  I  have  shown  elsewhere'  (Sir  J.  H.  here  refers 
to  his  Astronomy,  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopndia,  p.  415), 
'  how  a  quiescent  spherical  form  may  subsist  as  the  bounding 
outline  of  an  immense  number  of  equal  stars  uniibrmly  dis- 
tributed through  its  extent,  each  of  which  individually  at- 
tracts all  the  others  with  a  force  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance,  and  whose  united  attractions  compose  an  in- 
ternal force  on  each,  directly  proportional  to  the  distance 
flrom  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
each  star  might  describe  an  ellipse  in  any  plane,  and  in  any 
direction  in  that  plane,  about  the  common  centre,  without 
the  possibility  of  collision ;  but  the  sphere,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  would  have  no  rotation  about  any  axia.  If  the  form 
be  not  spherical,  and  the  distribution  of  the  start  not  ho- 
mogeneous, the  dynamical  relations  become  too  complicated 
to  be  distinctly  apprehended ;  yet  we  may  still  conceive  that 
something  of  an  analogous  result  may  subsist,  and  that 
both  the  external  form  and  the  internal  density  may  be 
maintained  (at  least  under  certain  conditions)  for  the  mass 
as  a  quiescent  whole,  while  all  its  elements  are  in  a  state 
of  unceasing  transfer  and  interchange.' 

In  the  articles  Constellation,  CATAiooint,  &c.,  we 
have  given  some  slight  idea  of  the  state  of  sidereal  astronomy 
as  to  designation  and  nomenclature.  The  boundaries  of 
the  constellations  are  so  ill  defined,  the  ways  in  which  the 
descriptions  of  catalogues  dash  with  each  other  are  so  nu- 
merous, and  the  points  on  each  of  which  there  should  be, 
and  is  not,  common  consent,  increase  so  fltst,  that  unless  a 
remedy  be  applied,  a  limit  can  be  foreseen  to  the  diffusion, 
and  perhaps  even  to  the  progress,  of  sidereal  astronomy. 
One  constellation  will  sometimes  contain  an  isolated  portion 
of  another,  just  as  a  county  or  diocese  sometimes  actually 
surrounds  a  parish  which  belongs  to  another.  Stars  occur 
under  different  names ;  some  catalogue-stars  have  never 
existed,  or  owe  their  creation  to  a  wrong  entry  or  a  mistake 
in  reading  an  instrument.  Constellations  are  recognised 
by  some  astronomers  and  not  by  others,  while  the  same 
names  are  repeated  in  different  parts  of  the  heavens.  These 
defects  are  most  conspicuous  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Some  disposition  to  search  for  a  remedy  begins  at  length  to 
be  exhibited.  In  a  communication  lately  made  to  the  As- 
tronomical Society,  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  proposed  a  plan  for 
a  recon-struction  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  with  a  proposal 
that  the  same  thing  should  be  done  for  the  northern.  This 
paper  sets  forth  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  and  we 
extract  the  description  of  the  disadvantages  which  that 
system  imposes  on  such  observers  as  many  of  our  retdeca 
may  be,  or  may  think  of  becoming. 

'  Tliere  is  however  another  and  a  very  important  class  of 
observer*  to  whom  the  present  system  of  constellations,  and 
the  actual  state  of  the  charts  generally  accessible,  is  a  real 
and  most  lerious  grievance;  I  mean  diose  who  devote  their 
attention  to  the  physical  department*  of  practical  astronomy, 
Mich  as  require  a  perfect  ftimiliarity  with  the  aspect  of  the 


heavens,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye  in  the  open  air.  vbethet 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  reflecting  or  other  teleseopsa 
not  mounted  meridionally  or  equatorially.  to  psrticalar  ob- 
jects (such  as  double  stars,  nebula,  &&),  or  for  that  rf 
photometrical  determinations,  and  for  the  inveati^ation  of 
variable  or  periodic  stars.  These  last  are  subjects  of  grest 
and  growing  interest ;  and  there  is,  I  think,  no  exaggeration 
in  declaring  it  impoiribU  to  go  flilly  into  them  nnder  ib* 
present  system  of  nomenclatnre  and  distribution.  Tbe 
constellations  are  so  numerous,  and  of  such  excwaive  in- 
equality in  extent — their  boundaries  interlock  and  interlace 
one  another  in  a  manner  so  capricious,  and  *o  impoasible  to 
follow  out  by  the  eye  among  the  stars,  that,  if  only  for  this 
reason,  the  map  has  to  be  referred  to  at  every  instant 
and  where,  as  is  the  case  with  every  map  I  have  ever  used. 
the  leading  ttar*  in  t\e  map  are  not  thote  which  eateh  the 
eye  by  their  brightnegt  in  the  heaven*,  there  arises  a  ne- 
cessity of  alternately  poring  over  the  maps  by  candle-ligh% 
and  rushing  out  into  the  darkneu  to  compare  tbe  im- 
pression (usually  a  most  erroneous  one)  left  on  the  memorr 
by  such  inspection  with  the  reality  as  exhibited  in  the  sky : 
a  necessity  not  only  filial  to  all  delicacy  of  vision,  but  actu- 
ally injurious  in  a  high  degree  to  the  organ  itself;  producing 
a  painful  irritation  when  pursued  some  hours  in  succession, 
which  continue*  long  after  the  exciting  cause  has  res>ed. 
The  loss  of  valuable  time  moreover  so  arising  is  deplorable : 
and  the  want  of  satisfactory  agreement  in  the  result  of  suc- 
cessive nights'  observations  proves  but  too  distinctly  the 
influence  of  such  unfavourable  circumstances ;  while,  m 
addition  to  these  sources  of  annoyance,  the  mistakes  aristn; 
from  confosion  of  nomenclature  have  still  to  be  guarded 
against  with  anxious  vigilance.  Considerable  experience  is 
this  line  enables  me  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  class  of  astro- 
nomical observations  more  painful,  laborious,  and  unsaiu- 
factory ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  with  reformed  eonstelU- 
tions  and  charts  adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  I  am  equallr 
prepared  to  say  that  hardly  any  would  prove  more  agreeable, 
easy,  and  popular.  What  is  worst  about  tbe  present  system 
is,  that  all  its  difficulties  and  annoyances  have  to  be  under- 
gone by  every  new  observer,  and  by  each  at  eveir  resumption 
of  nis  observations,  after  the  lapse  of  any  oonsiderable  mier- 
val  of  time;  it  being  not  merely  fkmiliarity  with  tbe 
heavebs,  but  also  with  all  the  capnees,  uncertainties,  and 
errors  of  our  artificial  system*  of  representing  them,  whirb 
is  required  of  him.' 

It  is  obvious  enough,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
heavens,  that  no  reformation  of  the  constellations  would  be 
endurable,  except  one  which  made  the  boundaries  of  the 
new  constellations  to  be  parallels  and  secondaries  to  ibe 
equator,  or  parts  of  them.  The  only  question  is,  whether 
tbe  whole  of  the  sphere  should  be  mapped  out  in  a  re)(uUr 
manner,  or  whether  constellations  should  be  of  different 
extents  of  right  aseeasion  and  declination,  so  as  always  to 
enclose  all  the  stars  of  a  remarkable  group  in  the  same  eoo- 
Btellation.  The  latter  plan  is  proposed  in  tbe  paper  fn>m 
which  we  have  cited.  The  subject  is  one  which  must 
undergo  a  good  deal  of  discussion  before  any  plan  is  fixed 
upon,  and  it  will  be  long  before  the  new  mo&  is  familiar 
to  any  but  astronomers. 

For  maps  of  the  stars  we  know  of  none  wbirb  are  better 
for  the  oHinary  reader  than  the  smaller  set  published  br 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Toe 
gnomonio  projeetion  on  which  they  are  made^  and  which  ii 
explained  in  the  accompanying  treatise,  has  its  diaadvantases, 
as  has  every  other  ;  but  for  representing  the  whole  heavens 
in  fbw  ma{M,  we  know  of  none  superior  to  it.  Tbe  Plani- 
SPHKRK  combines  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  map  with 
some  of  those  of  a  globe ;  but  there  is  of  course  nothing  com- 
parable to  the  globe  itself.  An  ingenious,  and.  considering 
Its  construction,  by  no  means  an  expensive  ^iparatus,  was 
rerently  invented  by  Mt.  Winter  (and  sold  by  Cary),  <A 
which  we  are  credibly  assured  ihe  results  are  useful  in  oV 
tainiiig  a  knowledge  of  the  stars.  A  hollow  twelve-mrb 
globe  \i  pierced  for  stars,  and  a  lamp  is  placed  inside  tte 
s;lobe.  Through  the  holes  in  1»hieh  the  globe  ia  pierced  ib* 
light  of  the  lamp  is  thtown  on  a  hollow  hemisphere  of  paper 
or  calico  of  fhitn  fbur  to  iix  feet  dhimeter,  allowing  from  let 
to  twenty  persons  to  see  the  representation  of  the  starry  | 
heavens  which  obviously  results.  The  visible  bemuiphert 
may  thus  be  made  apparent  for  any  latitude  and  any  tiol 
of  day. 

STAR-CHAMBBft.  The  Star-Chamber  is  said  tobai 
been  in  early  times  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  kii^i 
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place  at  Westminster  «Uott«d  for  the  dispateb  of  public 
businest.  The  Painted  Chamber,  the  White  Chamber,  and 
tbe  Chambre  Markolph,  vere  occupied  by  the  triers  and 
receivers  of  petitions,  and  the  lung's  council  held  its  sittinn 
in  the  Camei»  Stellate,  or  Chambre  des  Estoylles,  which 
was  so  called  probably  from  some  remarkable  feature  in  its 
architecture  or  embellishment.  According  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smith's  conjecture,  *  either  because  it  was  full  of  windows, 
or  because  at  the  first  all  tbe  roofe  thereof  was  decked  with 
images  or  starres  gilded.'  {Commonwetdth  qf  England, 
book  iii.,  cap.  4.)  Sir  William  Blackstone  proposes  a  con- 
jecture that  the  Chamber  received  its  name  from  it;  having 
been  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  contracts  of  the  .Fews,  called 
'  Itarrs,  under  an  ordinance  of  Richard  I.  (Blackstone's 
'  Commentaries,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  266,  note.)  Whatever  may  be  the 
etymology  of  the  term,  there  can  be  little  doubt  thgt  the  court 
of  Star-Chamber  derived  its  name  from  the  place  in  which 
it  was  holden.  'The  lords  sitting  in  the  Star-Chamber'  is 
used  as  a  well  known  phrase  in  records  of  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  the  name  became  permanently  attiKshed  to 
the  iurisdiotion,  and  continued  long  after  the  locsl  situation 
of  the  court  was  chsnnd. 

Tbe  judicature  of  the  court  of  8t«r-Chamber  appears  to 
have  originated  in  tbe  exercise  of  a  criminal  and  civil  juris- 
diction by  the  king's  council,  or  by  that  section  of  it  which 
Lord  Hale  calls  tbe  Contilium  OreKnarium,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  iVi«y  CounciY,  who  were  the  delibe- 
rative advisers  of  tbe  crown.  (Hale's  Jwritdiction  qf  the 
Lord*'  Hotue,  chap.  v. ;  Palgrave's  Ettay  on  the  Orijfinal 
Authority  qf  the  King't  Council.)  This  exercise  of  jurts- 
Jiction  by  the  king's  council  was  considered  as  an  encroach' 
nent  upon  the  common  law,  and  being  the  subject  of 
Frequent  complaint  by  the  Commons,  wm  greatly  abridged 
iy  several  acts  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
[t  was  discouraged  also  by  the  common-law  judges,  although 
:hey  were  usuEilly  members  of  the  council ;  and  from  the 
oint  operation  or  these  and  some  other  causes  the  power 
>r  the  Consilium  Regis  as  a  court  of  justice  had  materially 
leclined  previously  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  although, 
IS  Lord  Hale  observes,  there  remain  '  some  straggling  foot- 
iteps  of  their  proceedings'  till  near  that  time.  The  statute 
>f  the  3  Henry  VII..  c.  1,  empowered  the  chancellor,  trea- 
lurer,  and  keeper  of  the  privy-seal,  or  any  two  of  them, 
tailing  to  them  a  bishop  and  temporal  lord  of  the  council 
ind  the  two  chief  justices,  or  two  other  justices  in  their  ab- 
ence  (to  whom  the  president  of  the  council  was  added  by 
>tat.  21  Henry  VIII.,  c.  20],  upon  bUl  or  information  ex- 
libited  to  the  lord  chancellor  or  any  other,  against  any 
lerson  for  maintenance,  giving  of  liveries,  and  retainers  by 
ndentures  or  promises,  or  other  embraceries,  untrue  de- 
oeanings  of  sneriffs  in  making  panels  and  other  untrue 
eturns,  for  taking  of  money  by  juries,  or  for  great  riots  or 
inlawful  assemblies,  to  call  the  offenders  before  them  and 
xamine  them,  and  punish  them  according  to  their  demerits. 
The  object  and  effect  of  this  enactment  are  extremely 
loubtful.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  courts 
f  law  at  the  time  the  statute  was  passed  that  it  established 
new  jurisdiction  entirely  distinct  from  the  ordinary  juris- 
iction  of  the  council ;  for  five  years  afterwards,  in  the  eighth 
ear  of  Henry  VII.,  it  was  resolved  by  all  the  judgesrao- 
ording  to  the  plain  words  of  the  law,  that  the  only  judges 
r  the  court  under  the  statute  were  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
reasurer,  and  the  keeper  of  the  privy-seal,  the  bishop  and 
imporal  lord  heirkg  merely  '  called  to  them '  as  assistants 
r  assessors,  and  not  as  constituent  members  of  the  court 
Year  Book,  8  Hen.  VII.,  13,  pi.  7.)  This  view  of  the  effect 
f  the  statute  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  more  than  forty 
ears  afterwards,  the  president  of  the  council  was  expressly 
dded  to  the  judges  of  the  court  by  the  stat.  21  Henry  VIII., 
,  20  ;  'a  decisive  proof,'  as  Mr.  Hallam  observes,  'that  it 
ten  existed  as  a  tribunalperfectly  distinct  from  the  council 
self.'  iConetitutional  Hittorp,  vol.  L,  p.  70.)  And  this 
'liter  concludes  a  careful  examination  of  the  subject  by  the 
>llowing  propositions :  '  1.  The  court  erected  by  the  statute 
r  3  Henry  VIL  was  not  the  court  of  Star<:hamber. 
,  This  court  by  statute  subsisted  in  full  force  till  beyond 
le  middle  of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign,  hut  not  long  afterwards 
ent  into  disuse.  3.  The  Court  of  Star-ChamDer  was  the 
d  concilium  ordinarium,  against  whose  jurisdiction  many 
atutes  had  been  enacted  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  4. 
\o  part  of  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  StaivChamber^ 
»ul4  1m  maintained  on  the  authority  of  tha  statute  of 
[aary  VJ|.'    In  the  flnt  of  these  propositions,  MJr.  Hallam 


is  confirmed  by  Hudsoa.  in  bis  'Treatise  of  the  Court  of  Star* 
Chamber.'  {CoUeettmea  Jvridiea,  vol.  iL,  p.  so.)  On  the 
other  hand,  both  Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Hale  consider  the 
statute  of  Henry  VII.  as  having  merely  introduced  a  modi- 
fication of  the  antient  jurisdiction.  The  former  calls  the 
above  resolution  of  the  common-law  judges  'a  sudden 
opinion,'  and  says  it  is  '  contrary  to  law  and  continual  expe- 
nenoe.'  And  he  contends  that  the  statute  did  not  create  a 
new  court,  but  was  merely  declaratory  of  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  an  antient  court,  previously  known  and  reoM 
nised.  (Rmrtk  JneMute,  p.  62.)  Lord  Hale  also  speaks 
of  the  '  erection  of  the  court  of  Star-Chamber  by  the  stat. 
3  Henry  VII.'  and  says  it '  was  a  kind  of  re-modelling  of 
the  eotuilium  regi*.'  {Jwriidietion  qf  the  Lord*'  Houte, 
chap,  v.,  p.  35.)  However  this  may  have  been,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  previously  to  the  time  of  Cok^  this  court, 
whether  distinct,  or  only  a  modification  of  the  antient  juris- 
diction, had  again  merged  in  the  general  Jurisdiction  of  the 
lords  of  the  council  so  completely  as  to  justify  his  statement 
that  the  opinion  expressed  in  tbe  Judici^' resolution  was 
'  contrary  to  continual  experience.'  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who 
wrote  his  '  Treatise  on  the  Commonwealth  of  England'  in 
the  year  1S6S,  makes  no  mention  of  a  limited  court,  though 
he  treats  particularly  of  the  court  of  Star-Chamber,  and 
says  that  the  fudges  were  the  lord  cbanoellor,  tbe  lord  trea- 
surer, all  the  king's  council,  and  all  peers  of  the  realm ;  and 
he  ascribes  the  merit  of  having  renewed  the  vigour  of  the 
court  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  At  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Bliaabeth  therefore,  the  court  of  Star-Chamber  was  un- 
questionably in  full  operation,  in  the  fbrm  in  which  it  was 
known  in  tha  suooeeding  reigns ;  and  at  this  period,  before 
It  had  degenerated  into  a  mere  engine  of  state,  it  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  utility.  It  was  die  only  court  in  the  land 
in  which  great  and  powerful  offianders  had  no  means  of  set- 
ting at  di^ance  the  administration  of  justice  or  corrupting 
its  course.  And  during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  when  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Star-Chamber  bad  reached  its  maturity, 
it  seems,  exoept  in  politieal  cases,  to  have  been  administered 
with  wisdom  and  diseration.  (Palgrave's  Etsay  on  the 
King't  Council,  p.  105.) 

The  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber  were  by 
information,  or  bill  and  answer ;  interrogatories  in  writing 
were  also  exhibited  to  the  defendant  and  witnesses,  which 
were  answered  on  oath.  The  attorney-general  had  the  power 
of  exhibiting  ex-oflScio  informations ;  as  had  also  the  king's 
almoner  to  recover  deodands  and  goods  of  a  felo-de-se,  which 
wero  supposed  to  go  in  support  of  the  king's  alms.  In  eases 
of  confession  by  accused  persons,  the  information  and  pro- 
ceedings were  oral ;  and  henoe  arose  one  of  the  most  oppres- 
sive abuses  of  tbe  court  in  political  proseoutions.  The  pro- 
ceeding by  written  infbrmation  and  interrogatories  was 
tedious  and  troublesome,  often  involving  much  nicety  in 
pleading,  and  always  requiring  a  degree  of  precision  in  set- 
ting forth  the  accusation,  wbira  was  embarrassing  in  a  state 
Srosecution.  It  was  with  aviewtothMediflSeultiesthatLord 
aeon  discouraged  the  kingfitom  adopting  this  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  matter  of  the  pursnevan  ti.  My  ing  that  *  the  Star 
Chamber  without  confession  was  long  seas.'  (Bacon's  Wbtkt, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  372.)  In  politieal  charges  therefbre  the  attorney- 
general  derived  a  great  advantage  over  the  accused  by  pro- 
ceeding or«  tonus.  The  consequence  was,  that  no  pains  were 
spared  to  procure  confessbns,  and  praasnre  of  every  kind, 
including  torture,  was  unscrupulously  applied.  According 
to  the  laws  of  the  court,  no  person  could  be  orally  charged, 
unless  hfi  acknowledged  bis  eonfbsswn  at  the  bar,  '  fi-eely 
and  voluntarily,  without  eonstraint.'  (Hudson's  TYeaUte  oj 
the  Court  qf  S'ar-Chamber.)  But  this  check  upon  confes- 
sions improperly  obtained  seems  to  have  been  much 
neglected  in  practice  during  the  later  periods  of  the  history 
of  this  oonrt.  '  Therein,'  says  Hudson,  writing  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  'there  is  sometimes  dangerous  excess;  for 
whereas  the  delinquent  confesseth  theoffenoe  tub  modo,  the 
same  is  strained  a^nst  him  to  his  great  disadvantage. 
Sometimes  many  circumstances  are  pressed  and  urged  to 
aggravate  the  matters  which  are  not  confessed  by  the  deliu- 

2uent ;  which  surely  ought  not  to  be  urged,  but  what  he 
id  ftoely  confess,  and  in  the  same  manner.  And  happy 
were  it  if  these  mwbt  be  restrained  within  their  Umits,  for 
that  this  oourse  ofproeeeding  is  an  exuberancy  of  preroga- 
tive, and  therefbro  great  reason  to  keep  it  within  tlie  oir- 
eumfbrenee  of  its  own  orb.'  Upon  admiaaions  of  immaterial 
cireumstancss  thus  aggravated  and  distorted  into  confes- 
sions of  guilt,  the  Eail  of  Notthuabarland  was  proseeuted 
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uretmut,  in  the  Star-Chamber,  for  being  privy  to  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  30,000/. 
and  to-be  imprisoned  for  life;  'but  by  what  rule,"  says 
Hudson  (CoU-Jurid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  63), '  that  sentence  was,  I 
know  not,  for  it  was  ore  tenu*,  and  yet  not  upon  confession.' 
And  it  frequently  happened  during  the  last  century  of  the 
existence  of  the  Star-Chamber,  that  enormous  fines,  im-' 
pritonments  for  life  or  during  the  king's  pleasure,  banish- 
ment, mutilation,  and  every  variation  of  punishment  short 
of  death  were  inflicted  by  a  court  composed  of  members  of 
the  -king's  council,  upon  a  mere  oral  proceeding,  without 
hearing  the  accused,  without  a  written  charge  or  record  of 
any  kind,  and  without  appeal. 

The  judji^  of  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber  were  the  lord 
chancellor  or  lord  keeper,  who  presided,  and  when  the  voices 
were  equal  gave  a  casting  vote,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lord 
privy  seal,  and  the  president  of  the  council,  who  were 
members  of  the  court,  ex  ojicio,  probably  by  usage  since 
the  statute  of  3  Henry  VU.  In  addition  to  these  were  as- 
sociated, in  early  periods  of  the  history  of  the  court,  any  peers 
of  the  realm  who  chose  to  attend.  According  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  the  judges  in  his  time  were  the  '  lord  chancellor,  the 
lord  treasurer,  ^Ithe  king's  majesty's  eounciU.and  the  barons 
of  this  land.'  {Commonvealth  of  England,  b.  iii„  c.  5.) 
Hudson  states  that  the  number  of  nttendant  judges  '  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  ViU.  have  been  well  near 
to  forty :  at  some  one  time  thirty ;  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  often  times,  but  now  {i.e.  in  the  time  of  James 
I.)  much  lessened,  since  the  barons  and  earls,  not  being 
privy  councillors,  have  forborne  their  attendance.'  He  fur- 
ther states,  that '  in  the  times  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIIL  the  court  was  most  commonly  frequented  by  seven 
or  eight  bishops  and  prelates  every  sitting-day ;'  and  adds, 
'  that  in  those  times,  the  fines  trenched  not  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  offender's  estate,  end  utter  ruin  of  bim  and  his 
prosperity,  as  now  they  do,  but  to  his  correction  and 
amendment,  the  clergy's  song  being  of  mercy.'  (C(^L 
Jurid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  36.)  The  settled  course  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  reignof  Blizabeth  and  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  L,  seems  to  have  been  to  admit  only  suc-h  peers 
as  judges  of  the  court  as  were  members  of  the  privy 
council. 

The  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Star-Chamber  comprehended 
mercantile  controversies  between  English  and  foreign  mer- 
chants, testamentary  causes,  and  differences  between  the 
heads  and  commonalty  of  corporations,  both  lay  and  spiritual. 
The  court  also  disposed  of  the  claims  of  the  king's  almoner 
to  deodanda,  as  above  referred  to,  and  also  such  claims  as 
were  made  by  subjects  to  deodands  and  eatalla  ftUmitm  by 
virtue  of  charters  from  the  crown.  The  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  was  very  extensive.  If  the  king  chose  to  remit 
the  capita]  punishment,  the  court  had  jurisdiction  to  punish 
as  crimes  even  treason,  murder,  aiid  felony.  Under  the 
comprehensive  name  of  contempts  of  the  king's  authority,  all 
ollences  against  the  state  were  included.  Forgery,  perjury, 
riots,  maintenance,  embracery,  fraud,  libels,  conspiracy,  and 
ftlae  accusation,  misconduct  by  judges,  justices  of  the 
peace,  sheriffs,  jurors,  and  other  persons  connectetf  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  were  all  punishable  in  the*  Star- 
Chamber. 

The  Court  of  Star-Chamber  was  also  occasionally  used  for 
declaring  to  the  people  occurrences  of  state.  Thus  in  the 
times  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  the  marriages  and 
births  of  the  king's  children  were  here  solemnly  published  ; 
in  like  manner  QueenMar^^'s  marriage  to  Philip  of  Spain,  the 
imputed  treasonable  practieesof  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  tumult,  were  officially 
declared  in  the  Star-Chamber.  It  was  also  usual  for  the 
judges  of  assite  previously  to  their  circuits  to  repair  to  the 
Star-Chamber  and  there  to  receive  fVom  the  court  directions 
respecting  the  enforcement  or  restraint  of  penal  laws.  Nu- 
merous instances  of  this  unwarrantable  interferenoe  with 
the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  occur  with  reference 
to  the  statutes  gainst  recusants  in  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth 
and  James  I. 

A  court  of  criminal  judicature,  composed  of  the  imme- 
diate agents  of  prerogative,  possessing  a  jurisdiction  very 
extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  imperfectly  defined,  and 
authorized  to  indict  any  amount  of  punishment  short  of 
death,  must,  even  when  best  administered,  have  always  been 
viewed  with  apprehension  and  distrust ;  and  accordingly  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  its  history  we  find  constant  remon- 
strances by  the  Common*  againat  it«  encroachments.    As 


civilisation,   knowledge,  and  power  increased  among  the 
people,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  of  the  council  became     I 
more  odious  and  intolerable.     Unfortunately,  too,  the  court 
of  Star-Chamber,  which  at  one  time  appears  to  have  been 
serviceable  in  the  manner  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
'  as  bridling  such  stout  noblemen  or  gentlemen  which  would 
offer  wrong  by  force  to  any  manner  of  men,  and  could  not 
be  content  to  demand  or  defend  the  right  by  order  of  lav,' 
degenerated  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  into  a 
mere  engine  of  state,  and  was  employed  as  one  of  the 
main  instruments  for  the  assertion  of  prerogative  preten- 
sion and  the  enforcement  of  illegal  taxation.     '  Having  efr 
tended  their  jurisdiction,' says  Clarendon,  '  from  riots,  per- 
jury, and  the  most  notorious  misdemeanours,  to  the  assert- 
ing of  all  proclamatiuns  and  orders  of  state  ;  to  the  vindi- 
cating illegal  commissions  and  grants  of  mono|>olies,  no 
man  could  hope  to  be  longer  free  from  the  inquisition  of 
that  court,  than  he  resolved  to  submit  to  those  and  the  like 
extraordinary  courses.'    (Hitiory  qflhe  Reballion,  bookiiLi 
A  measure  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  the  last  parliament  Of  Charles  I.,  to  limit  and  re- 
?julate  the  authority  of  this  court,  terminated  in  a  proposal 
or  its  entire  abolition,  which  was  eventually  adopted  »itli- 
out  opposition  in  both  Houses.  The  statute  16  Car.  I.,  e.  IV, 
after  reciting  Magna  Cbarta  and  several  early  statutes  ii 
support  of  the  ordinary  system  of  judicature  by  the  commoii 
law,  goes  on  to  slate  that  'the  judges  of  the  Star-Chamtwr 
had  not  kept  themselves  within  the  points  limited  by  the 
statute  3  Henry  VII..  but  had  undertaken  to  punish  where 
no  law  warranted,  and  to   make  decrees  having  no  SLch 
authority,  and  to  inflict  heavier  punishments  than  by  jut 
law  was  warranted;  and  that  tne  proceedings,   censures, 
and  decrees  of  that  court  had  by  experience  been  found  !» 
be  an  intolerable  burthen  to  the  Subjects,  and  the  means  to 
introduce  an  arbitrary  power  and  government.'    The  ilaiote 
then  enacts, '  that  the  said  court  called  the  Star-Chambei, 
and  all  jurisdifetion,  power,  and  authority  belonging  cct^i 
or  exercised  in  the  same  court,  or  by  any  of  the  judpes. 
officers,  or  ministers  thereof,  should  be  dearly  and  abso- 
lutely dissolved,  taken  away,  and  determined,  and  that  i!^ 
Stat  ites  giving  such  jurisdiction  should  be  repealed.' 

STAR  FORT,  a  kind  of  redoubt  enclosing  an  area.  *tA 
having  its  lines  of  rampart  or  parapet  disposed,  on  the  plu. 
in  directions  making  with  each  other  anf;les  which  are  aUe^ 
nately  salient  and  re-entering,  as  a  star  is  usually  re^ 
sented.  This  construction  is  adopted  when  the  work  ji 
intended  to  contain,  for  some  time,  the  stores  of  an  aroy. 
or  to  secure  some  important  part  of  the  position  which  -it 
army  occupies.  The  magistral  line  of  the  work  mav  It 
traced  by  first  laying  down  a  polygonal  figure,  reguiai  •' 
irregular,  as  the  ground  may  permit,  and  then  upon  eaca'J 
its  sides  forming  an  equilateral  triangle :  the  interior  eai-i- 
city  and  the  quantity  of  fire  will  evidently  be  increase-:  a> 
the  polygon  has  a  greater  number  of  sides,  but  the  inipc'-- 
ance  of  the  work  is  seldom  so  great  as  to  render  it  necesrsr. 
to  form  it  on  a  polygon  superior  to  a  hexagon  or  an  or> 
gon ;  and  the  latter  polygon,  while  it  admits  of  being  ei.- .' 
traced,  allows  the  re-entering  angles  between  the  sides  " 
the  triangles  to  have  a  degree  of  obtuseness  sufficKCt- 
avoid  the  risk  that  the  defenders  of  the  faces  on  each  ^•~ 
of  such  an  angle  might  fire  upon  one  another.  As  sulic-- 
are  supposed  to  fire  nearly  perpendicularly  to  Ibe  face  v.'c: 
parapet  behind  which  they  stand,  a  greater  obtu-e:'- 
would  cause  the  lines  of  fire  to  diverge  so  far  from  the  d.°-o 
tion  of  the  adjacent  face  as  to  prevent  the  ditch  of  '- 
latter  from  being  effectually  flanked. 

A  star-fort  on  an  octagon  may,  if  the  ground  is  level  'i 
traced  by  laying  down  a  square,  and,  upon  the  middV  I 
each  of  its  sides,  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  b&se  is  vi" 
third  of  the  length  of  sucli  side ;  or,  more  regularly,  | 
transferring  half  the  diagonal  of  the  square  to  eacJi  %t-\ 
from  the  four  angles;  the  distances  between  the  extTen^'.-i 
of  these  half  diagonals  are  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  cc  i 
gon,  and  upon  these  sides  equilateral  triangles  miv  1 
formed.  The  subjoined  cut  represents  the  magistral  X'C'.  i 
half  a  star-fort  with  eight  points,  constructed  in  thtsci 
manner.  If  the  polygon  had  more  than  twelve  sides.  I 
re-entering  angles  would,  be  acute ;  and,  agreeably  to  \ 
above  supposition  concerning  the  direction  in  which  scH  i 
fire,  the  defenders  on  the  adjacent  faces  might  mnnoj  ' 
another. 

That  the  fire  of  musketry  may  he  sufficiently  eCectir. 
is  considered  proper  that  the  lengths  of  th«  several  ^ 
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should  not  be  lass  than  thirty  yards ;  and  a  itar-fott  whoM 
faces  are  of  much  greater  length  is  capable  of  oontaining  a 
garrison  more  numerous  than  that  which  would  be  required 


for  the  end  proposed  by  such  a  work.  A  star-fort  with  sis 
or  eight  points  has  a  great  advantage  over  a  simple  redoubt, 
though  its  construction  is  less  simple:  the  crossing  fires 
from  the  faces  seriously  impede  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
towards  the  salient  points ;  and  the  assailants,  in  passing 
the  ditch,  are  completely  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  de- 
fenders. 

During  the  Seven  Years*  war,  the  king  of  Prussia's  in- 
trenchef  campat  Jauerniok  contained  a  star-fort  on  a  rising 
ground  in  its  centre,  from  whence  the  movements  of  the 
Austrians  could  be  olwerved ;  and  in  this  work  the  king's 
tent  was  pitehed.  The  position  taken  up  on  the  Nivelle  by 
Marshal  Soult,  while  the  British  army  wa*  acting  in  the 
south  ofFrance  (1813),  was  protected  by  a  strong  star-fort: 
the  work  was  constructed  on  a  terrace  bielow  the  summit  of 
a  mountain  called  the  Smaller  Rhune,  and  was  intended  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  a  ravine.  A  platform  below  the 
summit  of  a  ridge  of  high  ground  near  the  Bidassoa  was, 
in  like  manner,  fortified  by  a  star-fort  (Napier's  Hittory, 
vol.  vi.) 

STAR-FISH.    [AsmuAs;  Stxlliridians.] 

STARCH  (called  also  farina  and  fceculum)  is  a  proxi- 
mate principle  of  plants,  being  chietiy  found  in  the  seeds  of 
the  larger  grasses,  or  cereal  grains,  such  as  wheat ;  of  many 
leguminous  plants,  such  as  peas  and  beans ;  and  in  the  tubers 
of  potatoes,  and  those  of  the  New  Holland  Orchidaceo  (Lind- 
ley,  in  Tratu.  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  426),  and  in  the  rhi- 
zomes of  maranta,  curcuma,  zuigiber,  and  several  others  ; 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  in  the  wood  or  bark  of  trees ;  and  oc- 
casionally in  the  leaves  of  different  plants.  In  all  these  in- 
stances it  is  associated  with  other  principles,  which  are  either 
employed  along  with  it,  or  separated  by  different  processes, 
according  to  the  use  intended  to  be  made  of  it.  In  wheat  it 
is  associated  with  variable  proportions  of  gluten,  sugar,  and 
gum ;  in  potatoes,  chiefly  with  gum  and  sugar.  It  is  mostly 
lodged  in  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  consists  of  gra- 
nples,  always  white,  generally  of  a  roundish  and  seldom 
of  an  angular  figure.  The  granules  differ  in  size,  often  in  the 
same  seed,  being  generally  smallest  near  the  circumference. 
They  differ  also  in  different  plants ;  and  a  table  of  their  rela- 
tive site  has  been  constructed  by  Raspail  (Organic  Chemit' 
try),  chiefly  with  a  view  to  distinguish  the  presence  of  one 
kind  used  to  adulterate  another.  This  test  is  not  easy  of 
application,  as  it  requires  a  familiarity  with  microscopes  and 
micrometers ;  and  is  moreover  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  up- 
on, as  the  age  of  the  plant,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the 
part  from  which  they  have  been  obtained,  influences  their 
size.  The  form  of  the  granules,  which  is  definite  in  each 
tribe,  like  the  blood-discs  in  each  tribe  of  animals,  would 
be  a  more  certain  criterion,  were  not  the  difficulties  of  its 
application  as  great. 

The  granules  are  lodged  mostly  in  the  cells  or  compart- 
ments of  the  cellular  tissue ;  and  each  granule  consists  of  a 
membrane  (beautifully  marked,  in  some  plants,  such  as  the 
potato,  with  concentric  circles:  see  Link,  Anatomi«eh-Bo- 
taniiche  AbbilduTigtn,  tafl.  xvi.,^.  1),  containing  a  trans- 
parent colourless  material  resembling  gum.  The  mem- 
brane is  insoluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  but  soluble  in 
water  of  the  temperature  of  160°  Fahr.  In  the  process  of 
germination  of  seeds,  and  the  sprouting  of  potatoes  and 
other  tubers,  the  membrane  is  ruptured  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  principle  termed  diaatate,  and  the  contents  ren- 
iered  available  for  the  growth  of  the  plant. 

The  insolubility  of  the  membrane  in  cold  water  affords  a 
peans  of  separating  the  starch  fi«m  the  gluten  in  wheat-flour, 
and  fiom  the  fibrous  matter  in  potatoes  and  other  tubers. 
Wheat-flour  is  formed  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  then 
kneaded  under  a  stream  of  water  so  long  as  the  water  runs 
off  of  a  milky  appearance ;  what  remains  behind  is  chiefly 


gluten,  whQe  die  water  has  carried  off  the  starch  suspended 
in  it ;  and  gum,  sugar,  and  some  phosphalic  salts,  either 
dissolved  or  suspended  in  it  The  water  charged  with  these 
matters  is  permitted  to  stand  for  a  few  days  in  summer,  but 
for  a  week  or  two  in  winter,  to  allow  the  acetous  feraenta 
tion  to  occur,  by  which  the  sugar  and  other  prineiple*  are 
got  rid  of.  The  acid  liquor  termed  tour*  is  drawn  off,  and 
the  starch  thrown  upon  sieves,  and  washed ;  the  bran  and 
other  impurities  are  retained  on  the  sieves,  while  the  starch 
is  carried  forward  into  large  vessels  called  framet.  In 
these  the  starch  subsides,  and  the  water,  which  has  become 
perceptibly  sour,  drawn  off,  and  the  tlimei  removed.  The 
starch  is  then  washed,  passed  through  a  sieve,  and  finally 
allowed  to  subside.  Thus  purified  it  is  put  into  boxes 
lined  with  canvass  and  perforated  with  holes,  by  which  the 
superfluous  water  escapes.  Afterwards  it  is  cut  into  suuares, 
put  on  bricks,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  an  oven,  where  it 
splits  into  irregular  prisms.  When  free  from  any  artificial 
admixture,  it  is  perfectly  white,  and  termed  white  or  French 
starch ;  but  in  general  azure  (smalt)  or  indigo  is  added, 
when  it  is  employed  for  stiffening  linen,  to  which  it  imparts 
a  more  agreeable  hue  than  the  dull  while  of  thiit  material. 

Starch,  when  pure,  is  nearly  devoid  of  odour  and  taste, 
and  is  possessed*  of  demulcent  properties  when  boiled  in 
water,  with  which  it  forms  a  hvdrate  of  a  jelly-like  cha- 
racter. Its  insipidity  however  hinders  it  firom  being  very 
digestible  in  this  state,  or  even  when  kneaded  with  oold 
water,  and  exposed  to  heat,  to  form  biscuits.  Its  digestibi- 
lity is  greatly  increased  by  fermentation,  and  hence  bread 
or  ruslu  are  much  more  suitable  to  invalids  than  any  unfer> 
mented  preparations  of  flour.  The  best  bread  is  formed  by 
flour  which  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  gluten.  The 
relative  proportions  of  starch  and  gluten  differ  not  only  in 
the  different  cereal  grains,  but  in  the  same  species  or  va- 
riety, according  to  the  season  when  they  are  sown,  or  the 
manure  which  has  been  applied  to  the  land.  Spring-sown 
wheat  yields  in  the  100  parts— starch  70  parts,  gluten  24; 
while  autumn-sown  wheat  yields — starch  77  parts,  gluten 
19.  (Davy,  Agricultural  Chemittry,  p.  135  and  142.)  The 
proportion  of  gluten  is  larger  when  the  ground  is  manured 
with  human  urine,  and  as  gluten  is  a  compound  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
the  application  of  so  highly  nitrogenous  a  liquid  as  human 
urine  should  furnish  a  larger  produce.  Nitrate  of  soda,  or 
for  some  soils  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  as  manures,  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  gluten  and  albumen,  another  nitro- 
genous constituent  of  wheat  as  well  as  the  absolute  quan- 
tity of  produce  per  acre  of  hay  and  straw.  The  flour  is  of 
a  superior  quality  for  making  breadk  and  absorbs  mora 
water,  yielding  a  larger  and  more  digestible  bread  from  the 
same  quantity  of  flour.  (Daubeny's  Three  Lecture*  an  Agri- 
culture, p.  73  and  76.)  Were  a  scientific  system  of  agrieul- 
turb  to  prevail  in  this  country,  one  kind  of  wheal,  treated 
with  proper  manure,  would  be  raised  and  sold  exclusively  to 
the  starch-manufacturer ;  while  another  kind,  treated  with 
its  proper  manures,  would  be  raised  Ibr  and  sold  only  to  the 
baker. 

Starch  exists  in  la^er  proportion  in  Carolina  rice  than  in 
any  other  grain.  As  this,  from  the  small  portion  of  gluten 
which  it  contains  (not  more  than  3^  per  cent),  is  not  well 
suited  to  form  bread,  it  would  be  well  to  use  it  for  the  manu- 
facture of  starch,  and  leave  wheat  to  be  consumed  as  bread. 

Potatoes  yield  the  purest  starch,  and  it  is  procurod  with 
great  ease,  by  simply  rasping  down  the  potatoes  over  a 
sieve,  and  passing  a  cuncent  of  water  over  the  raspings. 
The  water  passes  through  the  sieve  milky  with  the  stareh. 
By  rest  the  starch  subsides ;  it  is  then  two  or  three  times 
washed  with  pure  water,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  dry.  The 
quantity  of  staroh  varies  with  the  kind  of  potato  used,  the 
mode  of  cultivation,  the  time  of  setting,  and,  above  all,  the 
time  of  year  when  the  process  is  applied.  Potatoes  in 
general  afford  from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  of  their  weight 
of  dry  starch.  (Davy's  Agricultural  Chemttry,  p.  133.) 
The  quantity  of  starch  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  winter 
months,  but  as  soon  as  the  potato  begins  to  sprout  the 
starch  lessens,  as  does  also  the  proportion  of  nitrogen,  so 
that  its  nutritive  properties  are  impaired.  If  however  the 
process  of  isdating  the  starch  be  followed  in  the  winter 
monthN  the  result  is,  a  sixth  portion  of  the  weight  of  the 
potatoes  employed,  in  a  condition  fit  not  only  for  immediate 
use,  but  of  easy  transport,  and  capable  of  preservation  for 
years.  '  To  those  who  live  solely  or  even  principally  on  po* 
tatoes,  it  must  be  of  immense  importance  to  have  the  nutri- 
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tious  part  preserred  vhen  it  is  in  the  grekteit  perfcotion,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  exposed  to  injury,  decomposition,  and 
decay.'  (,0n  the  Culture  and  Utet  qflbtatou,  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair.) 

Starch  is  most  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  but  it  is  little 
employed  in  medicine,  except  for  its  demulcent  properties, 
and  as  a  vehicle  for  opiate  injections.  Patent  white  starch 
should  alone  be  used  in  such  a  ease.  Staioh  forms  with 
iodine  a  beautiful  blue  compound  (iodide  of  staten) ;  hence 
iodine  is  conimonly  employed  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of 
starch.  Raspail  thinks  that  the  blue  colouring  principle  is  of 
a  volatile  nature ;  and  this  is  very  probable,  because  a  eold 
iodide  of  starch  becomes  colourless  on  the  addition  of  boiling 
water.  The  blue  oolour  is  also  destroyed  by  alkalis.  It  is 
of  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  many  vegetable  sub- 
stances, particularly  such  as  contain  gum  and  starch,  render 
the  tincture  of  guaiac  blue ;  but  starch  is  always  precipitated 
tram  its  watery  solution  by  the  addition  of  uoohol ;  while 
guaiacum  is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  the 
addition  of  water. 

8TAR6ARD,  or  NEW  ST  ABOARD,  is  a  city  in  the 
Prussian  government  of  Stettin,  in  the  province  of  Pomerania. 
It  was  formerly  Uie  capital  of  the  government,  and  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Seats.  It  is  situated  in  53°  30' 
N.  lat.  and  1S°  20'  £.  long.,  in  a  fertile  and  pleasant 
country,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  navigable  river  Ihna,  which 
flows  through  one  of  its  suburbs,  and  falls  into  the  Oder 
about  80  mUes  below  the  town.  It  is  one  of  the  best  towns 
in  Pomerania;  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  baa  three 
gates  and  three  posterns.  With  the  three  small  suburbs  it 
has  about  12,000  inhabitants,  who  have  manufactures  of 
wuollens,  linen,  hats,  stockings,  leather,  soap,  tobacco,  and 
also  breweries  and  distilleries.  There  are  in  the  town  four 
churches,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan  asylum,  three  poor- 
houses,  seven  hospitals,  and  several  schools,  among  whieb 
IS  a  school  for  the  education  of  land-surveyors,  a  provineiai 
horticultural. school,  and  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  me- 
chanics. It  is  the  seat  of  several  public  offices;  among 
others,  of  thcprovinoial  board  of  the  general  commission 
for  regulating  the  relations  of  the  landlords  and  peasants, 
and  the  division  of  the  commons  in  Pomerania.  There  are 
six  annual  horse  and  cattle  fairs,  two  wool-fairs,  one  linen 
and  two  general  fairs.  The  town  has  a  good  export  trade  in 
the  productions  of  the  country,  especially  corn,  which  goes 
down  the  Ihna  to  the  Oder,  and  so  to  the  Baltic. 

STAROARD,  a  lordship,  now  called  the  DucAy  </  Meck- 
lenburg StreUtz,  is  the  most  considerabla  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces of  the  grand-duchy  of  the  same  name,  having  an  area 
of  630  square  miles,  vith  70,000  inhabitants.  There  are  eight 
towns,  including  Strelits,  the  capital. 

STAROARD  (called  Old  Stargard)  is  a  small  tovn  with 
about  1000  inhabitants. 

STARK,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Birmingham, 
in  1740,  and  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  first  at 
'  Glasgow,  and  then  succeuively  at  Edinburgh,  Lotion,  and 
Leyden,  at  which  last  place  he  took  bis  degree  in  1767. 
Returning  to  London  in  1769,  he  commenced,  chiefly  at  the 
recommendation  of  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr.  Franklin,  the 
course  of  experiments  on  diet,  of  which  thp  termination, 
rather  than  the  scientific  results,  has  rendered  him  cele- 
brated. To  ascertain  the  effects  of  different  quantities  and 
kinds  of  food  upon  the  human  economy,  he  confined  himself 
for  periods  of  from  four  to  fourteen  days  to  certain  articles 
of  diet,  and  carefully  registered  the  inttuenne  which  they 
seemed  to  exercise  on  the  several  functions  of  the  body.  He 
began,  fur  instance,  with  bread  and  water ;  than  he  added 
to  them,  in  succeeding  periods,  sugar,  olive-oil,  and  miik ; 
then  he  took  different  kinds  of  animal  food,  and  each  in  dif- 
ferent quantities.  His  last  plan  (when  his  previous  experi- 
ments had  already  rather  disturbed  his  health)  was  to  try 
the  effects  of  a  diet  of  bread  or  flour,  with  honey  and  infu- 
sion of  tea  or  rosemary.  After  continuing  this  for  ten  days, 
it  brought  on  diarrhoea  and  considerable  weakness,  and  to 
remedy  the  former  be  immediately  adopted  a  diet  consisting 
exclusively  of  bread,  cheese,  and  infusion  of  rosemary. 
This  produced  a  totally  opposite  state  of  (be  intestines,  and 
iras  speedily  followed  by  a  condition  of  low  fever,  with  great 
disturbance  of  the  general  health,  and  inflammation  of  the 
glands  of  the  small  intestines,  of  which,  after  five  days'  severe 
illness,  he  died. 

The  termination  of  Dr.  Stark's  labours,  within  seven 
Aonths  of  their  oommencement,  is  the  more  melancholy  for 
the  few  iwultt  to  whiefa  they  lad      Had  he  baen  aUa  to 


eontinue  them  for  as  many  years,  it  is  probablo  they  miolu 
have  led  to  some  valuable  conclusions ;  though  indeed  tBcj 
were  but  roughly  conducted,  and  open  to  all  the  ftllaeie*  Of 
experiments  performed  on  one  person  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  rules  to  be  applied  to  all.  His  works  wen 
published  by  Dr.  J.  (^michael  Smyth,  in  1788  (in  onevcit. 
4to.,  London) :  they  include  the  '  Journal  of  his  Exper.- 
ments,'  and  his  'Clinical  and  Anatomical  Observationx.' 
which,  though  few,  give  proof  of  much  acuteness  in  the 
study  of  disease.  Bad  their  author's  judgment  equalled 
his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science,  he  might  well  hart 
been  expected  to  rise  to  the  highest  eminence  in  medicine. 

STARKENBURO.    [Hkhb  Daxmstadt.] 

STARLINO.    [STURNiDiB.] 

STARS.  DOUBLB.    [Stab.] 

STARS  AND  NEBUUB.    [Staiu] 

STASZIC  8TANI8LAV,  president  of  the  Polish 
Royal  Society  of  Arts,  and  a  distinguished  patriot  and  phil- 
anthropist, was  bom  in  November,  1 755.  at  Pila,  of  which 
place  biath  his  grandfather  and  father  had  been  burgomaster. 
After  studying  at  Gottingen  and  Leiprig,  he  pused  two 
years  at  Pttris,  where  ha  applied  bimsdf  very  sedulously  tc 
natural  history  and  physics,  and  became  acquainted  with 
Buffon,  D'Alembert,  Raynal,  and  other  eminent  men.  Go 
leaving  France,  he  made  a  tour  through  Switcerland.  Italy, 
and  Sicily,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  studjring  the  geologj 
of  those  countries.  Furnished  with  considerable  acquis- 
tions  in  varioiis  departments  of  science,  he  returned  to  bii 
native  land,  with  the  hope  that  his  talents  would  procure  for 
him  some  distinction  and  favour;  but  meeting  with  only 
coolness  and  indifference,  which  grieved  him  more  on  the  ac 
count  of  his  countrymen  than  on  his  own,  he  withdrew  fhiiD 
society,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  study,  to  the  exercise  o.' 
private  benevolence,  exhortation,  and  advice  in  bis  imme- 
diate sphere.  Notwithstanding  his  numerous  bounties  a> 
others,  he  was  so  frugal  in  all  that  concerned  himself  as  ic 
be  enabled  to  amass  a  very  considerable  capital,  with  which 
he  purchased  an  estate,  of  which  he  made  grants  to  seven! 
fomilies,  among  whom  he  parcelled  it  out.  Although  he 
never  took  an  active  part  in  public  affiurs,  be  was  always 
ready  to  aid  with  his  pen  the  best  interests  of  his  count^ 
Among  his  writings  of  a  political  or  statistical  character,  ait 
his  'Warnings  for  Poland,'  '  Statistics  of  Poland.'  and  tbt 
'  Political  Balance  of  Europe ;'  to  which  may  be  added  his 
'Geography  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,'  and  bis  *  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Life  of  the  Chancellor  Andrew  Zamoiski,'  with 
which  distinguished  and  enlightened  patriot  Staazic  hsd 
for  some  time  lived  in  daily  and  familiar  intercourse,  havinf 
been  preceptor  to  his  sons  shortly  after  his  return  fna 
abroad.  Of  purely  literary  productions  he  left  but  few,  and 
even  those  were  chiefly  translations,  vis.  a  prose  versioa^f 
Homer,  Buffon's  '  Epochs  of  Nature,'  and  Racine's  poem 
on  Religion,  which  last  he  translated  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

More  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  desire  of  his  mothe 
than  with  his  own  inclination,  Stassic  had  taken  holy  otder& 
and  therefore  exemplary  as  the  general  tenour  of  his  con- 
duct was,  he  did  not  aisplay  any  great  religious  seal,  with  tht 
want  of  which  he  was  accordingly  reproached  by  his  ene- 
mies, yet  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  suspecting  him  of 
religious  indifference ;  and  most  assuredly  his  personal  Ti^ 
tues  were  of  the  highest  kind,  and  his  patriotism  of  tbe 
noblest  stamp.  He  died  January  20th,  1806;  and,  inti- 
dition  to  the  disposal  of  his  estate  at  Rubiesxow,  as  before 
mentioned,  left  considerable  bequests  to  various  public  id- 
stitutions  and  churches,  incluaing  200,000  slots  to  ibe 
Hospital  of  Jesus,  100,000  to  the  Chemical  Institute,  ar.d 
45,000  to  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Warsaw. 

STATE.       [SOVERBIONTY.] 

STATEN  ISLAND.    [Nkw  York.] 

STATER  (arari^p,  a  ttandard  of  value),  ac  Ckiytat 
(Xfit^ovs,  gold  money),  was  the  name  of  a  Greek  gold  coin, 
which,  after  being  used  {torn  a  very  early  period  in  some 
states,  became,  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  general  gold  currency  of  Greece. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  first  coined  in  Lydia,  to  which  the 
origin  of  silver  money  also  is  attributed  by  an  antient  trad^ 
tion.  (Herod.,  i.  84.)  The  stater  of  Croesus  seems  to  havt 
been  the  first  gold  money  seen  in  Greece.  (Herod.,  i.  54.' 
No  undoubted  specimen  of  this  Lydian  stater  id  in  ex- 
istence. According  to  Bookh,  it  was  formed  of  the  pais 
gold  or  eleotrum  0  gold  and  i  silver)  oontained  in  the  aaodi 
of  the  Pactolus. 

Of  the  better  kaewn  gold  coins,  uiou  inv*  ga  um  mm 
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standard  of  weight  ai  the  Attic  drachma,  the  Attic  silver 
'   liavinf;  at  a  very  early  period  obtained  a  general  circulation 
'   throughout  Greece,  and  being  reckonea  extremely  pure. 
'   The  8tater  ^as  generally  equal  in  weight  to  two  draohmn, 
'   and  in  value  to  twenty.    This  was  the  case  with  the  Maoe- 
.    donian  stater,  which  the  influence  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
'   brought  into  general  circulation  in  Greece,  and  which  con- 
'    tinued  to  be  coined  by  the  later  Macedonian  kings  after  the 
same  standard,  or  very  nearly  so.  Many  specimens  of  it  exist. 
The  average  Weight  of  the  staters  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander is  a  little  under  133  grains.    An  assay  of  a  stater  of 
Alexander,  made  for  Mr.  Huseey,  gave  115  grains  of  fine 
gold  and  18  of  silver,  with  no  alloy.    The  silver  here  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  as  an  alloy,  and  therefore  the  coin  is 
equivalent  to  133  grains  of  fine  gold.    Our  sovereign  con- 
tains 1 13'  12  grains  of  fine  gold.    Therefore  this  stater  was 

worth  r^rs  •>'  *  sovereign,  or  a  very  little  more  than 

118*  IS 

I/.  St.  6d.  If  we  calculate  its  value  by  the  number  of 
drachms  it  was  worth,  we  find  it  only  16«.  3d.  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  silver  was  much  dearer  in  antient  times  than 
it  is  now.  The  higher  value  of  the  stater  is  the  true  one,  as 
no  material  change  has  occurred  in  the  value  of  gold. 

In  the  states  of  Greece  Proper  the  chief  standards  of 
money  followed  were  those  of  Athens  and  iBgina.  In  both, 
the  principal  denominations  of  money  were  coined  in  silver, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ^ginetan  system  contained 
any  gold  coin. 

At  Athens  there  seems  to  have  been  no  gold  money  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  the  republic,  if  we  except  a  coinage 
mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  to  Aristophanes  (.Prog*,  v.  719), 
which  was  of  a  very  base  gold,  as  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
pressions used  to  describe  it  by  Aristophanes  (he  calls  it 
ri  cuviv  Xf^' '  ^^  "^*  S°'<^  money,'  v.  719,  and  directly 
afterwards  rovqpd  xoXcdi,  '  vile  copper  coins,'  v.  7i4),  and 
appears  plainly  to  have  been  a  solitary  issue,  put  forth  to 
meet  the  exigiancies  of  the  state ;  for  it  was  in  the  year 
before  the  twttle  of  ^gospotami.  and  the  gold  for  the  coins 
was  obtained  by  melting  aowu  the  statues  of  Victory.  With 
this  one  exception,  there  is  no  mention  of  gold  money  by 
Athenian  writers  before  the  time  of  Philip,  unless  when 
they  are  speaking,  as  they  frequently  do,  of  foreign  gold ; 
and  even  this  appears  to  have  been  searce.  There  are  also 
collateral  arguments  which  go  to  prove  that  Athens  bad  no 
gold  curAincy  of  her  own  at  the  period  named.  There  are 
however  a  few  Attio  gold  coins  in  existence,  but  only  about 
a  dozen.  Of  these,  three,  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  genuine,  are  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  in  the 
Hunterian  Museum  at  Glasgow.  Their  weighta  agree  ex- 
actly with  the  Attic  standard,  being  respectively  1323, 
132'7,  132-6,  and  13276  grains,  or  on  the  average  I33'5a7S 
grains,  which  is  only  about  half  a  grain  less  than  the  Attic 
didraohm.  The  character  of  the  impression  is  exactly  like 
that  of  the  old  Attic  silver,  but  the  form  of  the  coin  is  more 
like  the  Macedonian.  Taking  these  facts  in  connection 
with  the  small  number  of  such  coins,  it  appears  likely  that 
when  the  rise  of  the  Macedonian  empire  made  gold  plenti- 
ful in  Greece,  and  the  kings  of  Maoedon  began  to  coin  gold, 
Athens,  like  other  Grecian  states,  may  have  followed  their 
example,  and  issued  gold  coins  in  imitation  of  her  old  silver, 
which  however  never  came  into  very  extensive  oircnlation, 
as  they  were  superseded  by  the  Macedonian  money 

It  is  very  clear  however  that  foreign  gold  was  in  circula- 
tion at  Athens  quite  as  early  as  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  obtained  doubtless  in  commerce,  and  as  the  tribute  of 
the  allies,  many  of  whom  had  gold  currencies.  Among 
the  denominations  so  used,  the  chief  were  the  darics  of 
Persia  [Daric]  and  the  staters  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
and  the  neighbouring  islands.  In  fact,  the  Greeks  got 
nearly  all  their  gold  from  Asia.  The  fbllowing  were  the 
principal  coins  of  Greek  states  in  circulation  at  Athens : — 

Demosthenes  (in  Phorm.,  p.  914,  Reiske)  informs  us 
that  a  Uttle  after  335  b.c.  the  Slater  of  Cyaiau  passed  at 
Bosporus  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  for  twenty-eight  Attic 
drachmae.  The  existing  coins  vary  iitom  160  to  120  grains, 
the  former  of  which  is  greater,  the  latter  less  than  the  Attic, 
and  both  apparently  derived  from  an  element  of  40  grains. 
The  existing  coins  seem  however  to  have  been  multiples  of 
different  standards.  As  the  heaviest  of  the  existing  coius 
does  not  come  up  to  the  weight  answering  to  the  value  as- 
'  Mgned  to  the  Cysicene  stater  by  Demosthenes,  we  must 
'  auppose  that  gold  was  dearer  or  silver  cheaper  than  usual 
at  Bosporus  at  the  lime  referred  to. 


The  Stetofq^Jowp— PM»,  which  may  be  recognised  by  the 
impression  of  a  sea-horse,  are  of  the  standard  of  the  darie 
Two  in  the  British  Museum  weigh  about  129  grains  each. 

The  Stater  t^  Fhoeaea  also  appears,  from  the  specimens 
given  by  Sestini  (DegU  Stateri  iinft'cAt),  to  have  followed 
the  standard  of  the  daric.  It  was  divided  into  sixths 
(Icrat)  and  twelfths  (^(Uan-a),  of  which  the  latter  were 
equal  in  value  to  eight  obols,  and  in  weight  probably  to  one, 
since  the,obol  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  didrachm  ia 
the  silver  coinage,  that  the  inuntrm  did  to  the  stater  in  the 
gold. 

Most  of  the  cities  of  Ionia  coined  staters.  Those  of  Chios, 
Teos,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,  and  other  places,  now 
exist  There  were  also  gold  coins  struck  in  Samoa,  Sipbnus, 
Thasos,  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Cyrene,  at  an  early 
period.  After  the  Macedonian  coinage  of  staters,  many 
Greek  states  coined  them  according  to  the  same  standard ; 
we  may  mention  Epirus,  Aoamania,  Aetolia,  and  Syracuse. 

The  coins  in  the  system  of  the  stater  were  the  single, 
double,  and  half  staters ;  these  were  very  common :  there 
were  also,  less  commonly,  quarters,  thirds,  sixths,  and 
twelfths  of  staters. 

The  Attic  silver  tetradraehm  was  called  stater  in  later 
times,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  so  called  in  the  best 
ages  of  the  republic. 

The  term  stater  was  also  applied  to  weight,  meaning  ap- 
parently any  standard  of  weight.  The  Mina  and  Sicilian 
Litra  were  so  called. 

(Hussey,  Antient  Weight*  and  Money;  Wurm,  De 
Pond.,  &c ;  Bockh,  Metrologitehe  Untertuehungen.) 

STATES  GENERAL.  This  term  is  from  the  French 
Etat*  CUnSraux,  the  assembly  of  the  three  orders  of  the 
kingdom :  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  third  estate.  It 
is  generally  understood  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  at  present  consist  of  two  chambers. 
They  are  called  States  (General,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  states  of  the  several  provinces.    [NKTBBBX.AifDs.] 

STATICS,  a  subdivision  of  mechanics,  meaning  the  part 
of  the  science  in  which  equilibrating  forces  are  considered, 
in  opposition  to  Dynamics,  in  which  the  effects  of  forces 
producing  motion  are  investigated :  h  is  subdivided  into  the 
statics  of  rigid  and  of  fluid  bodies,  the  latter  being  called 
Hydrostatics.  The  general  considerations  in  Mechanics, 
FoRCB,  Pebssukk,  Powbr,  Wkioht,  &c.,  and  such  articles 
as  Lbtbh,  Inclinso  Plans,  Pullbt,  Whxsl  and  Axls. 
WxDOB,  ScRBW,  may  be  consulted ;  and  also  the  articles 
Virtual  Vblocitibs,  Theory  of  Couples,  &e. 

One  foundation  of  statics  was  first  given  by  Archim xdss, 
and  another  by  Stbtinus,  as  noted  in  Mbchanics.  The 
former  is  the  more  rigorous,  the  latter  being  open  to  some 
objections  of  a  serious  character.  The  discoveries  of  Galileo 
turned  the  attention  of  philosophers  upon,  dynamical  pro* 
blems,  and  the  very  easy  connection  which  exists  between 
the  statioal  and  dynamical  measure  of  forces  caused  the 
theory  of  statics  to  be  founded,  almost  up  to  the  present 
day,  upon  dynamical  principles.  The  taste  for  the  purer 
form  of  statics  has  however  revived,  and  we  imagine  that 
from  henceforward  it  will  be  customary  to  make  this  science 
stand  by  itself. 

The  two  great  propositions  of  statics  are  that  of  the  Lbter, 
demonstrated  in  the  article  on  that  word,  and  that  of  the 
C!oiliH)siTiON  of  pressures,  mentioned,  but  not  demonstrated. 
Which  of  these  shall  be  chosen  as  the  foundation  of  the 
science,  and  how  the  other  shall  be  deduced  from  it,  are 
two  points  on  which  every  writer  on  the  subject  should 
think  much,  as  the  character  of  his  work  in  the  eyes  of 
others  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  his  treatment  of 
these  parts  of  the  subject.  The  method  of  Archimedes  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  soundest  of  all ;  but  we  say  it  without 
denying  the  possibility  of  exhibiting  a  direct  statical  proof 
of  the  composition  of  pressures  which  shall  be  equally  sa- 
tisfactory. In  those  which  have  hitherto  been  given,  there 
is  a  want  of  distinction  between  the  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical assumptions :  the  student  leaves  off  with  no  very  clear 
perception  how  far  the  proposition  is  one  of  mathematics, 
and  how  far  one  of  physics.  There  is  a  general  dislike  and 
distrust  of  these  proofs,  which  is  evidence  almost  conclusive 
against  them :  anjr  one  who  would  improve  them  should 
not  leave  off  until  ne  has  not  only  made  a  better  separation 
of  the  physical  axioms  firom  the  rest,  but  has  put  it  in  a 
form  in  which  sudi  separation  is  exceedingly  obvious.  Till 
this  is  done,  the  proo&  in  question  will  only  stifle  opposition, 
while  the  propositioB  of  Arehtmedas  fivees  conviction.    If 
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there  be  anything  likely  to  be  mitnndentood  in  the  Imtter 
[Sufficient  Rbason],  it  applies  as  much  to  the  former  in 
all  the  cases  which  we  have  seen. 

Statics,  like  all  other  mechanical  sciences,  is  usually 
placed  among  mixed  Maibsuatics.  But  the  line  which 
separates  it  from  the  pure  sciences  is  almost  imperceptible, 
and  it  would  seem  more  reasonable  to  invent  a  third  and 
intermediate  distinctive  term,  than  to  place  statics  and  elec- 
tricity under  the  same  name,  to  distinguish  them  from 
geometry.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  all  which  is  com- 
mon to  geometry  and  statics,  and  not  to  electricity,  is  more 
extensive,  more  striking,  and  more  easily  described,  than 
the  little  which  is  common  to  statics  and  electricity, 
and  not  to  geometry.  In  fact,  when  we  say  that  both 
statics  and  electricity  are  concerned  with  properties  of 
matter  as  distinguished  from  space,  we  have  stated  the 
whole  of  the  common  tie  by  which  the  two  sciences  are 
united:  while  geometry  and  statics  possess  in  common 
almost  equal  degrees  of  evidence  in  their  axioms,  al- 
together the  same  rigour  of  deduction,  and  strong  analogies 
in  their  theorems.  As  far  as  we  know,  Mr.  Whewell  is  the 
only  writer  on  this  subject  who  has  contended  for  the  altera- 
tion of  the  location  of  statics:  but  he  carries  the  idea  far- 
ther than  we  can  follow  him,  for  {Mechanical  Euclid,  p. 
159)  he  asserts  that  the  axioms  of  statics  are  'self-evidenlly 
true,' '  not  to  be  learnt  from  without,  but  from  within.'  We 
shall  enter  further  upon  thb  point  in  the  article  Sotticixnt 
Rbason. 

STATIONARY.  This  term  requires  introduction  into 
mechanics  in  a  manner  corrective  of  the  mistakes  which 
have  sometimes  been  made.  One  of  these  is  pointed  out  in 
Stablb  AifD  Unstable.  Instead  of  saying  that  a  system 
acted  on  by  its  weight  is  in  equilibrium  only  when  the  cen- 
ter of  gravity  is  highest  or  lowest,  it  is  there  pointed  out 
that  all  thai  is  necessary  is  that  the  motion  which  the  centre 
tends  to  take  should  be  horizontal:  or  that  the  centre 
should  he  ttationary  »s  to  ascent  or  descent,  for  the  moment. 
Again,  there  is  what  is  called  the  vrineiple  qf  leoit  action 
[ViRTnAi.  Velocities],  which  tne  mathematician  will 
recognise  ia  the  theorem  that  the  motion  of  a  system  is 
always  such  that  X  m/vds  is  a  minimum.  Now  all  that  is 
proved  is  that  in  the  motion  of  a  system,  in  the  language  of 
the  calculus  of  Vabiations,  S  S  tn/v  <ff  is  =  0.  Now  all 
that  this  requires  is  thatXm/cds  should  be  ttationary; 
or  that  if  a  path  infinitely  near  the  path  of  motion  should 
be  chosen,  2  mfvdi,  calculated  for  the  new  path,  should 
dilTer  from  the  same  calculated  for  the  old  path,  by  a  quantity 
of  an  order  inferior  to  those  on  which  the  difference  of  the 
paths  dependfi.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  proposes  to  call  this  the 
|,rineiple  of  ttationary  action,  instead  of  that  of  least  action ; 
the  action  of  a  particle  whose  mass  is  m  moving  over  an  arc 
»  being  a  name  given  to  mfvdt,  taken  from  one  end  of  the 
arc  to  the  other,  where  v  represents  the  velocity. 

STATIONARY  (Astronomy).  All  the  planets  appear 
at  the  earth  to  move  alternately  forwards  and  baekwaros  in 
the  heavens,  the  retrograde  motion  not  continuing  so  long 
as  the  direct  motion.  For  a  little  time  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  retrogradation,  the  planet  appears  to  have  no 
motion.  This  arises  when  the  relative  Motion  of  the  planet 
is  really  towards  the  earth.  The  planet's  velocity  may 
atways  be  decomposed  into  two,  one  in  the  direction  of  the 
earth's  motion,  or  its  opposite,  the  other  towards  or  from 
the  earth.  When  it  happens  that  the  former  motion  is  not 
only  parallel  to  that  of  the  earth,  but  equal  to  it,  the  planet 
cannot  change  its  place  in  the  heavens,  but  all  its  apparent 
motion  is  the  remaining  motion,  directly  to  or  from  the 
earth.  If  the  planet  were  so  near  that  we  could  readily  see 
altentions  of  its  distance,  we  should  say  it  was  directly 
approaching  or  receding :  but  as  we  cannot  see  this  pheno- 
menon, we  pronounce  it  stationary,  and  for  some  nights  we 
lose  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  fixed  stars.    [Tro- 

CHOIDAL  CUBVBS.] 

STATISTICS  is  that  department  of  political  science 
which  is  coaoemed  in  collecting  and  arranging  facts  illus- 
trative of  the  condition  and  resources  of  a  state.  To  reason 
upon  such  &ct8  and  to  draw  conclusions  from  them  is  not 
within  the  province  of  statistics ;  but  is  the  business  of  the 
statesman  and  of  the  political  economist.  In  order  to 
exemplify  the  precise  character  and  limits  of  statistics,  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London  have  aptly  chosen  for  their 
emblem_ a  wheat-sheaf,  with  the  motto  *  aliis  exterendum.' 

That  it  is  necessary  for  a  government,  in  order  to  govern 
well,  to  aoquire  information  upon  matters  affecting  the  con- 


dition and  interests  of  the  people  is  obvioLS.  Indeed  th 
civilization  of  a  country  may  almost  be  measured  by  tbe 
completeness  of  its  statistics ;  for  where  valuable  statisiiri 
records  of  antient  date  are  found  concerning  a  country  %a 
yet  advanced  in  civilisation,  which  would  appear  to  contn- 
diet  this  position,  we  owe  them  to  sovereigns  or  govemmeiui 
of  uncommon  vigour  and  sagacity.  However  rude  the  ;o- 
vemment  of  a  country  may  be,  it  cannot  attempt  to  mi\i 
laws  without  having  acquired  the  means  of  forming  a  jaiij- 
ment,  however  imperfect,  as  to  the  matters  brought  unde; 
its  consideration.  In  this  sense  statistics  may  be  nid  to  l< 
coeval  with  legislation ;  but  as  the  latter  has  rarelj  ben 
conducted  upon  any  fixed  principles,  or  partaken  of  the  cfat 
racter  of  science,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  worid,  «e  miu! 
attribute  to  statistics,  as  a  department  of  political  scicdm.i 
much  later  origin.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  rise  of  political  ecosk.- 
my  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  cultivation  of  statistics. 
The  principles  of  that  science,  which  are  directly  concemej 
about  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  mankind,  vere  no: 
reduced  to  any  system  until  the  middle  of  the  last  centun: 
since  that  time,  political  economy  has  been  cultivated  ai  ir. 
inductive  science.  The  correctness  of  preconceived  theorin 
has  been  tested  by  the  observation  and  analysis  of  facti . 
and  new  principles  have  been  discovered  and  establitb^l 
by  the  same  means.  A  limited  knowledge  of  fiets  bad 
previously  been  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  political  eco- 
nomy ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  negleet  of  that  seienn 
caused  indifference  to  statistical  inquiries.  It  is  veil 
remarked  by  Mr.  M'CuUoch  that  *  observations  are  scareeli 
ever  made  or  particulars  noted  for  their  own  sakes.  It  ii 
not  until  they  begin  to  be  in  request  aa  fiimishing  the  on); 
test  by  which  to  ascertain  the  truth  or  ftlsebood  of  sont 
popular  theory,  that  they  are  made  in  sufficient  numbers, 
and  with  sufficient  accuracy.'  For  this  reason,  Btatiiiiict. 
which  had  been  neglected  until  political  economy  rote  in:.> 
favour,  have  since  been  cultivated  with  continually  incretsuii 
care  and  method,  as  that  science  has  been  further  developei 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  fundamental  principles  more  videW 
diffused. 

This  oonneetioii  between  political  theories  and  statistics, 
while  it  has  led  to  the  collection  of  many  data  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  obtained,  has  too  often  iotrodurad 
a  partial  and  deceptive  statement  of  facta,  in  order  to  sop- 
port  preconceived  opinions.  This  is  sometimes  udJdsiIt 
objected  to  statistics,  as  if  it  were  a  defect  peculiai^  tbem. 
That  facilities  for  deception  are  afforded  by  statistics  etn- 
not  be  denied ;  but  fallacies  of  this  kind,  like  all  others,  aie 
open  to  scrutiny  and  exposure.  Reliance  need  not  be  placed 
upon  atatements  of  facts  nor  on  numbers,  unless  supported 
by  evidence ;  and  inferences  from  them  should  only  be  ad- 
mitted according  to  the  rules  by  which  all  sound  reasoniog  if 
governed.  FaUaeies  are  diflicult  to  detect  in  proportioo  \t 
the  ingenuity  of  the  sophist  and  the  ignorance  or  inexpert- 
ness  of  his  opponents;  but  in  political  matters,  opposite 
theories  and  opinions  are  maintained  with  equal  ibilitr, 
and  facts  and  arguments  are  investigated  wiu  so  mudi 
jealousy,  that,  in  the  end,  truth  can  hardly  fail  to  be  esti- 
blished.  Neither  does  any  suspicion  of  -partiality  attach  u 
such  facts  as  are  collected  by  a  government  without  lefef 
ence  to  particular  theories.  Until  some  one  has  sbovn  the 
value  of  noting  a  certain  clasa  of  fiusts  with  a  view  to  hii  on 
inquiries,  no  pams  are  taken  to  obtain  information  of  that 
nature  from  the  best  sources ;  but  as  soon  aa  the  iltaporiaiire 
of  seeking  any  data  is  acknowledged,  the  eollectioo  of  (^ 
becomes  the  business  of  impartial  persons.  The  ttatiit 
must  be  acouainted  with  the  purposes  to  whidi  the  facta 
collected  ana  arranged  by  him  are  likely  to  be  applied,  in 
order  that  the  proper  distinctions  and  details  out  be  noted 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  fullest  means  of  analyan 
and  inference ;  'but  bis  services  are  greatest  when  be  does 
not  labour  in  support  of  a  theory. 

It  thus  becomes  the  duty  of  a  government  to  apply  all  the 
means  in  it*  power  in  aid  of  autistics,  not  only  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  state,  but  also  for  the  furtbeh 
ance  of  political  science,  and  for  genefal  infonnaiioa 
Abundance  and  accuracy^  must  be  the  object  (^  a  gotcn- 
ment  in  collecting  statistical  faeta. 

We  would  lay  much  stress  upon  the  eolleotion  of  &ets  b< 
the  highest  authority  of  the  state,  bccanae  the  dsssei  of 
facts  most  important  in  political  inquiries  can  scarcely  etc 
be  searched  out  by  other  persona,  who  have  not  access  to  tbi 
offices  of  government,  and  who  are  without  authoritr  c 
demand  information*   sikiVa  the  govarbmeat  baa 
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meauB  at  it*  disposal,  and  can.  without  diffieulty,  and  in  the 

ordinary  coarse  of  executive  buainess,  obtain  statistical  in- 
(brmation  of  the  highest  value.  In  this  and  many  other 
countries  the  respective  governnsents  are  applying  them- 
lelves  earnestly  to  statistical  investigations.  In  England  a 
•tatistical  department  has  been  established  at  the  Boaid  of 
Trade  to  collect  and  arrange  all  the  documents  of  a  statisti- 
cal nature  that  can  be  obtained  through  any  department  or 
agency  of  government.  The  admirably  organised  depart- 
ments of  the  French  government  have  abundance  of  statis- 
tical materials  systematically  collected,  which  they  never 
fail  to  arrange  in  a  very  lucid  manner,  and  to  analyse  with 
much  ability.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Belgian  govern- 
caent  for  the  diligence  with  which  its  several  departments 
bave  engaged  in  statistics ;  and  in  March,  1841,  the  king 
Appointed  a  central  statistical  commission.  The  object  of 
this  commission,'  said  the  minister  of  the  interior,  in  his 
Report  to  the  king, '  will  be  to  bring  together  in  one  common 
lepository  all  the  scattered  information  which  is  at  present 
u>llected  by  the  different  departments  of  government;  and 
it  will  propose  models  for  the  statements  and  tables  em- 
ployed in  collecting  and  classifying  the  elements  of  official 
publications.'  He  adds,  that '  if  the  commission  carries  out 
Mtisfactorily  the  object  proposed,  the  government,  the 
legislative  chambers,  and  the  country,  will  find  in  the  otfi- 
aid  statistical  publications,  authentic  documents  calculated 
to  throw  light  on  all  matters  of  discussion,  to  encourage 
useful  worlu,  and  to  make  known  annually  the  situation, 
the  strength,  and  the  material  and  moral  resources  of  the 
kingdom.'  The  useful  results  of  this  commission,  it  may 
Im  hoped,  will  not  be  confined  to  Belgium.  The  world  at 
large  is  interested  in  the  statistics  of  any  country ;  and  im- 
proved  methods  of  oonducting  statistical  inquiries  must  be 
generally  applicable. 

But  while  governments  are  thiu  enraged,  there  is  ample 
nom  for  the  labours  of  individuals.  Local  statistics  of  all 
kinds  are  open  to  them.  The  books  and  records  of  public 
institutions,  facts  relating  to  particular  trades,  to  the  moral 
ind  social  state  of  different  classes  of  society,  and  other 
matters  apparently  of  local  interest  only,  often  present  re- 
mits as  important  as  those  derived  from  inquiries  on  amore 
extended  scale.  Qooi  service  also  may  often  be  done  by  a 
judicious  selection  and  copiparison  of  matters  not  brought 
together  in  official  statements,  with  a  view  to  the  illustration 
}f  principles  of  science  or  experiments  in  legislation,  and 
by  suggestions  and  criticism,  which  may  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  government  to  particular  branches  of  inquiry,  to 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  carrying  them  on,  or  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  published. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the 
rarious  matters  that  are  included  in  the  province  of  statis- 
tics, but  for  the  more  convenient  consideration  of  the  subject 
we  propose  to  divide  it  into — 1,  Historical  statistics,  or  facts 
illustrative  of  the  former  condition  of  a  state;  2,  Statistics 
>f  population*;  3,  of  revenue ;  4,  of  trade,  commerce,  and 
navigation ;  9,  of  the  moral,  social,  and  pbyiical  condition 
}f  the  people. 

1.  Suiorieal  Statutia. 

The  knowledge  of  the  antient  state  of  a  coutafty  ia  ob- 
tained chiefly  from  its  chronicles  and  histories.  These  are 
usually  more  minute  in  recording  political  events  than  in 
lescribing  the  state  of  the  people  either  in  regard  to  wealth 
>r  other  eireumstances.  With  such  imperfect  means  it  is 
:he  study  of  the  historian  to  infei'  rather  than  discover  the 
letual  condition  of  a  country  in  remote  times.  It  is  not 
)flen  that  we  can  And  records  of  unquestionable  authority 
wntaining  the  result  of  inquiries  instituted  by  government ; 
>ut  when  such  exist,  they  are  extremely  valuable,  and  may 
M  used  bv  the  statist  in  aid  of  political  science  with  much 
iffect  No  country,  perhaps,  is  more  rich  in  such  materials 
Tor  statistical  research  than  England,  yet  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  our  history  there  were  few  occasions  (as  com- 
pared with  modem  practice)  on  which  investigations  of  a 
general  character  wer6  undertaken.  Some  of  them  how- 
ever were  so  extensive  as  to  meiit  particular  notice. 

The  most  antient  statistical  record  in  England  is  the 

Domesday-book'  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  contains 
the  results  of  a  minute  survey  taken  by  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  that  king,  and  completed  in  1086.  Ingulphus,  a 
irriter  of  that  age,  states  this  survey  to  have  been  made 
upon  the  model  of  an  earlier  work  of  the  same  nature, 
>rdered  by  Alfred,  and  called  the  '  Roll  of  Winchester.' 
No  such  record  however  has  been  discovered,  and  it*  exist- 
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ence  at  any  time  is  doubtod.  It  hat  beeb  supposea,  witk 
some  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  '  Dome-boo'  of 
Alfred,  which  is  not  a  statistical  survey,  but  the  code  of 
Saxon  laws,  may  have  been  confounded,  by  reason  of  the 
similarity  of  name,  with  the  later  work  called  '  Domesday. 
This  sui^sition  is  confirmed  by  the  fiuit  that  the  latter  waa 
also  called  '  Liber  de  Wintonia,'  and  '  Rotulus  Wintonin,' 
as  the  inquisitions,  when  taken,  were  sent  to  Winchester, 
and  there  entered  in  a  register.  This  survey  extended  to 
the  names  of  the  owners  of  all  lands  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  at  the  time  of  the  survey ;  the  number  of 
tenants  and  serfs  of  different  ranks  and  denominations,  the 
divisions,  quantity,  tenure,  and  value  of  lands,  whether 
pasture  or  arable ;  forests,  parks,  or  vineyards ;  the  number 
and  value  of  mills,  salt,  iron,  and  lead-works,  fisheries,  and  ' 
other  property ;  and  whether  any  advance  could  be  made 
in  the  value.  (Introduction  to  Domesday-Booh.)  So  mi- 
nute waa  the  inquiry,  that  in  some  counties  the  number  of 
voung  cattle,  sheep,  and  working  horses  u  stated,  and  even 
how  many  hog^  the  woods  will  support.  (Kelham's  Dome*- 
day  Book  Jlluttrated,  p.  4.)  *  So  very  narrowly,  indeed,' 
says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  '  did  he  commission  them  to 
trace  it  out,  that  there  was  not  a  single  hide  nor  a  yard  of 
land,  nay,  moreover  (it  is  sbamefaT  to  tell,  though  he 
thought  it  no  shame  to  do  it),  not  even  an  ox,  nor  a  cow, 
nor  a  swine  was  there  left,  that  was  not  set  down  in  his 
wriL'    (Ingram's  Saxon  Ckroniele,  p.  289.) 

The  information  thus  acquired  must  have  been  of  great 
importance  at  that  time.  The  possessions  of  the  crown 
were  defined,  the  military  strength  of  the  country  ascer- 
tained, its  wealth,  resources,  and  capacity  for  taxation  ex- 
hibited to  a  conqueror.  The  record  also  served  as  a  register 
of  appeal  in  cases  of  disputed  titles,  which  must  have  been 
very  frequent  after  the  changes  effected  in  property  by  the 
Conquest.  As  such  its  evidence  is  still  relied  on,  more  par- 
ticularly in  claiming  exemptions  from  tithes. 

The  '  Hundred  Rolls'  of  Edward  I.  are  worthy  of  notice, 
in  connection  with  the  early  statistics  of  this  country.  Dur- 
ing the  reignof  Henry  III.  the  revenues  of  the  crown  had 
been  diminished  by  various  usurpations  and  encroachments, 
and  the  people  had  been  oppressed  by  unlawful  exactions. 
Bdward,  on  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  after  the  dMtb 
of  his  father,  immediately  appointed  commissionen  to  en- 
quire into  these  abuses,  who  collected  evidence  of  the  true 
state  of  the  possessions  and  rights  of  the  crown,  and  of 
feudal  and  manorial  dues  throughout  the  country. 

Another  antient  and  memorable  work  is  the  taxation  of 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.  In  1288  that  pontiff  granted  the  tentha 
of  all  the  benefices  in  England  to  Edward  I.  for  six  years, 
towards  defraying  the  costs  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land.  In  order  that  the  full  value  might  be  ooUected,  a 
taxation  waa  ordered,  which  vras  completed  in  1292.  By 
this  reeord  all  taxes  were  regulated  until  the  survey  gene- 
rally known  as  '  valor  ecclesiasticus,'  made  in  pursuance  of 
an  act  passed  in  the  26th  Henry  VIII.  (1534).  By  this 
survey  the  precise  nature  and  value  of  all  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty of  every  description  was  ascertained  and  registered. 
All  livings  have  since  been  assessed  for  the  purpose  of  tax- 
ation at  the  value  stated  in  this  survey,  or,  as  it  is  popularly 
called, '  the  king's  books.'  In  regard  to  the  statistics  of  the 
church,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  in  1646  surveys  of 
church  lands  were  made  by  order  of  the  Parliament,  which 
at  the  Restoration  were  deposited  in  the  Library  of  Manu- 
scripts at  Lambeth  Palace,  and  have  latelv  been  copied  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  placed  in  their  library ;  and 
that  finally  oommissioneta  appointed  in  the  reign  of  William 
IV.  have  reported  the  present  value  of  every  ecclesiastical 
dignity  and  benefice  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

We  have  referred  to  these  works  as  being  examples  of 
records  expressly  statistical ;  and  will  only  idd  that  there 
are  many  other  interesting  records  from  which  illustrations 
of  the  antient  statistics  of  Great  Britain  may  be  collected. 
Many  of  the  moet  important  of  these  have  been  made 
accessible  to  the  public  by  the  Reeord  Commission. 
They  are  valuable  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  as  exhibit- 
ing the  condition  of  our  country,  its  sources  of  wealth,  the 
direction  given  to  its  industry,  the  relations  of  different 
classes  of  the  people  to  each  other,  and  the  state  of  parti- 
cular institutions  in  past  times.  The  works  of  contemuo-' 
rary  writers  have  a  peculiar  charm  in  relating  the  events 
and  circumstances  of  their  own  times :  they  carry  us  back 
to  the  age  in  which  they  wrote  with  a  distinctness  and  reality- 
not  to  be  attaioMl  by  those  who  compile  history  from  thtt 
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woiksofaUwn.  Bat  there  is  sttngnaterrnditysiid  troth  in 

record*  (Mllccted  in  remoto  times  (br  partieular  objects,  not 
intended  so  much  for  posterity  as  for  the  very  age  to  whieh 
they  owe  their  existence,  and  of  which  they  bear  the  stamp 
and  cbaraeter.    Sucli  records  are  not  only  instructive  as  the 
best  materials  for  history,  but  afford  ample  scope  for  the  in- 
quiries and  deductions  of  the  political  philosopher     Relics 
of  former  times,  of  mueh  less  pretension  than  records  of 
the  class  we  have  been  referring  to,  are  often  of  great  statistical 
Talue,  and  may  he  turned  to  good  account  by  acute  and 
diligent  men.    Of  this  nature  are  all  statements  of  prices, 
of  the  value  of  monies,  the  income  and  expenditure  of  per- 
sons of  rank  and  fortune,  the  wages  of  different  descrip- 
tions of  labour,  the  food  and  clothing  used  by  the  several 
classes  of  people,  and  how  and  whence  obtained:  all  these 
and  numberless  other  facts,  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  certain  laws  and  other  circumstances  existing  at  the 
time,  are  most  instructive.    The  '  Household  Buol('  of  the 
5tb  earl  of  Northumberland,  at  his  castles  of  Wresil  and 
Lekinfield,  in  1512,  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  records  of 
this  eharacter.    Nor  can  we  omit  mentioning  with  pleasure 
three  relics  of  antiquity  lately  published  for  the  Roxburgh 
Club  by  Mr.  Botfteld,  vi*.  I, '  The  Household  Roll  of  Elea- 
nor, Countess  of   Leicester,'  A.D.   1265 ;  2,  *  Accounts  of 
the  Executors  of  Eleanor,  Queen  Consort  of  Edward  I.,' 
A.D.  1291 ;  and  3,  'Accounts  and  Memoranda  of  Sir  John 
Howard,  First  Duke  of  Norfolk,'  a.d.  1484  to  1471.    Con- 
tributions to  our  knowledge  of  this  description  of  facts  are 
most  welcome  to  statists ;  and  there  ore  many  sources  from 
which  they  may  yet  be  made.  The  '  Chronicon  Preciosum' of 
Bishop  Fleetwood  shows  in  what  abundance  such  facts  may 
be  collected ; and  the  able' 'History  of  Prices'  by  Mr.Tooke 
is  a  .sutiicient  illustration  of  their  importance  to  political 
economy. 

2.  PopvlaUan. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  purposes  to  which  statittie*  can 
be  applied  is  that  of  ascertaining  the  population  of  a 
country,  which  is  the  foundation  of  its  strength  and  re- 
sources. In  very  emrly  times,  when  perhaps  nearly  every 
other  branch  of  statistical  knowledge  was  neglected,  we 
find  that  pains  were  taken  to  learn  the  number  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  warlike  nations  it  was  indispensable  te  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  number  of  fighting  men  that  could  be 
brought  into  the  field  ;  and  as  civilization  developed  itself, 
matters  of  civil  administration  and  ebonomy  became  in- 
volved in  the  inquiry. 

The  antient  Egyptians  appear  to  have  taken  great  care  in 
recording  the  number  of  their  people.  They  had  public 
registers,  in  which  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants 
was  entered.  (Jomard,  Mim.  tur  la  Ibpulation  tormparhe 
de  L'Egypte  Aneierme  «t  Moderns.)  These  registers 
(tivaypa^ai)  were  sacred,  and  were  kept  by  the  priests. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (i.,.31),  in  stating  the  popnlation  of  Egypt 
under  the  antient  kings,  alludes  to  these  registers  as  his 
authority,  as  if  they  niight  have  been  consulted  in  his  time, 
although  he  does  not  affirm  that  he  had  seen  them  himself. 
XJnfortunatelv  no  trace  of  these  records  has  been  found,  and 
they  are  rarely  mentioned  by  antient  authors ;  but  that  they 
did  exist,  enough  has  been  said  by  them  to  leave  no  doubt 
When  this  system  of  registration  was  first  established  we  have 
no  means  of  learning,  but  if  it  existed  during  the  earlier  dy- 
nasties of  Egypt,  it'  must  be  aecounted  unquestionably  aa 
the  most  antient  of  all  recorded  enumerations  of  a  people ; 
and  the  great  antiquity  of  that  interesting  country,  and  the 
early  age  in  which  it  had  attained  a  high  state  of  civilisation, 
while  nations  that  have  since  ttoiu'ished  had  scarcely  any 
existence,  render  it  probable  that  no  attempt  at  a  census 
could  have  been  previously  made  in  any  ether  part  of  the 
globe.  China  is  the  only  country  in  which  the  antiouity  of 
public  ehronicles  or  records  kept  by  the  priests  would  lead 
us  to  look  for  mention  of  censuses  in  an  earlier  age  than 
those  of  Egypt ;  but  although  regular  annals  of  all  public 
events  are  said  to  have  been  kept  without  intermission 
since  the  reign  of  Yao  (b.c.  2357),  no  enumeration  is 
noticed  of  an  earlier  date  than  ajx  609,  in  the  reign  of 
Yang-tL  (Du  Halde,  Detcription  de  I  'Empire  de  la  Chine, 
vol.  i.,  p.  264 ;  Hittorieal  andDetenpUve  jeeount  qf  China, 
by  Hugh  Murray  and  others,  vol.  ii.,  p.  249.) 

The  sacred  aeeount  of  the  census  taken  by  King 
David,  in  the  eleventh  century  &c.,  is  interesting.  The 
king  said  to  Joab,  the  captain  of  the  host, '  Go  now  through 
CU  tb»  tribes  of  Israel,  fitoiB  D«n  erven  to  Beersbaba.  <md 


mnAw  yetkeptofA,  that  I  may  know  the  number  of  th 
people.'  'And  Joab  and  the  captains  of  ttw  boAwn. 
out  fVom  the  presence  of  the  king  to  number  the  people  »' 
Israel.'  When  they  had  gone  through  all  the  land,  tlw 
came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  end  of  nine  moattw  nnd  twein 
days,  and  iJoab  gave  up  the  sum  of  the  nnnaber  of  tbe  pf» 
pie  unto  the  king ;  and  there  were  in  Israel  800,000  TsLar: 
men  that  drew  uie  sword ;  and  the  men  of  J  udoh  nit 
500,000  men.'  (2  Samuel,  xxiv.) 

The  census  of  the  Romans  was  of  a  verjr  extensive  kini, 
and  conducted  in  a  manner  that  seeured  its  accuracy.  I: 
was  first  established  by  Servius  Tullius.  the  sixth  king  o< 
Rome,  about  576  b.c.  Every  head  of  a  family  va«  r^ 
quired  to  make  a  declaration  before  the  censors  of  all  in. 
estates  and  possessions,  his  wife,  children,  and  slaves.  Tt^ 
census  was  generally  taken  every  five  years.  A  more  per- 
fect institution  for  acquiring  knowledge  a*  to  the  miliw. 
strength  of  a  country,  and  for  pnrposes  of  taxation,  oouk 
not  have  been  devised.  It  appears  also  that  there  was  i  re- 
gister of  births  and  deaths,  but  only  as  regards  persons  iaU: 
to  military  service.  Tbe  emperor  M.  Aurelius  made  a  ruit 
that  all  children  should  be  registered  by  name  within  ihiiti 
days  after  their  birth,  but  the  provision  apparently  applKC 
only  to  Rome.     (Jul.  Capitol.,  If.  Ant.,  c.  9.) 

Meet  of  the  governments  of  Europe  in  modem  times  fain 
taken  pains  to  ascertain  the  population  of  their  own  dois' 
nions,  and  many  have  enterad  into  the  inquiry  with  pa. 
minuteness  of  detail. 

In  Great  Britain  there  have  been  five  complete  oensusa 
viz.  in  1801,  181 1, 1821,  1831,  and  1841.  Tbe  popnlation  •: 
earlier  periods  had  indeed  been  aseertmined  by  inferem 
and  estimate^  as  fVom  the  '  Domesday  Surrey  ;'  from  tbt 
accounts  of  persons  liable  to  the  poll-tax  in  1377.  and  of 
houses  paying  the  hearth-tax  at  the  Revolution.  Tbe  panu 
register  returns  of  births  and  deaths,  whieh  were  eolkrteu 
in  1801,  as  far  back  as  1700,  and  of  marriages  fion  KM. 
also  furnished  the  means  of  calculating  to  a  certain  exRr. 
the  population  at  different  periods  during  tbe  last  rennn. 
but  no  actual  enumeration  was  taken  by  government  jn- 
viouslyto  1801.  Since  that  time  the  oensusca  have  sboR 
the  number  of  families  and  of  males  and  females  in  eset 
parish,  distingtustaing  those  employed  ia  agrienlture  fne 
those  engaged  in  trade,  mannfocture^  and  handicraft  Th 
parish  register  returns  have  also  been  continued,  end  a 
1836  a  complete  civil  registration  of  births,  marriages,  as^ 
deaths  was  established,  from  which  the  moat  accurate  su- 
tistical  results  are  anticipated.  The  law  now  requires  etfij 
birth  to  be  registered,  with  the  following  pwticulars,  viz.  ibe 
time  and  place  of  birth,  die  name  and  sex  of  the  child,  tk 
name  and  surname  of  the  Aither  and  mother,  the  nnk  a 
profession  of  the  father,  &e.  In  like  manner  erery  death  i> 
recorded,  with  the  names,  sex,  age,  and  rank  or  profieB:oc 
of  the  deceased,  together  with  the  cause  of  death.  All  tbev 
particulars  are  entered  by  registrars  appointed  all  over  tbe 
country  (of  whom  there  are  2197),  having  oenain  d»- 
tricts  assigned  to  them.  They  ore  under  tbe  control  d 
superintendent  registrars,  who  preside  over  larger  district 
conterminous  with  the  Poor  Law  unions.  These  al«o  arr 
under  the  directions  of  the  registrar-general  in  London. 

Marriages  are  roistered  by  clergymen  of  tbe  establishni 
church,  by  registrars  of  marriages,  who  register  msiriscK 
solemnised  in  their  presence  in  registered  places  of  voishif. 
or  in  the  superintendent  registrars'  offices.  Certified  oopie 
of  all  the  entries  in  these  several  register*  of  birtbi^  deathv 
and  marriages  are  transmitted  to  the  general  registrar,  anc 
preserved  in  his  office.  Indexes  are  there  prepaJred,  and  sa 
annual  abstract  of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  is  msdt 
up  and  laid  before  parliament  This  aystem  extends  on!< 
to  England  and  Wales. 

In  Ireland  two  excellent  ennmeratioos  were  taken  i: 
1821  and  1831 ;  and  another  in  1841,  ainmltaneously  «iit 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

In  France  censuses  have  been  taken  in  1791, 1801,  16«< 
1821,  1831,  and  1836,  and  will  be  repeated  every  five  yeas 
The  adult  males  and  females,  divided  into  married  t* 
widowed,  have  been  carefully  dlstingnished  tram  cbddie: 
and  unmarried  persons.  Exact  accounts  have  also  bet: 
made  of  the  birdis,  marriages,  and  deaths,  and  oompansw 
instituted  with  a  view  to  determine  tbe  ineraaa*  of  popwt 
tionand  the  rate  of  mortality.  (Jtofipert  cte  Jftmcfrr* 
ComewTM,  1835.) 

Knumentions  hkve  been  made  in  tbe  Aoetrian  eajn 
(tbe  hat  of  whieh  waa  in  1M4)  «f  •  vary  eomptete  Baiu« 
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,   aud  ofBoud  retarns  of  birthi.  iiMirMgM,  aad  deatfai  an 
^    annually  eoUected  and  publiabed  by  the  govenunant. 

The  j^overnment  of  Holland  took  a  oensiu  in  1838,  in 
which  the  religious  penuaaions  of  the  people  were  asoep- 
tained,  and  the  numbers  of  each  sect  enumerated. 

A  valuable  census  was  also  tiAen  in  Belgium  in  1836, 
with  full  details  of  tbe  birtha,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  town 
and  country,  and  other  materials  for  the  advancement  of 
statistical  knowladge. 

In  PruHsia  tbe  taking  of  the  census  forms  part  of  tbe 
ordinary  duty  of  the  local  police.  It  is  done  every  third 
year,  with  elaborate  claasifloations  of  ago,  sex,  and  religion, 
with  a  view  to  the  administration  of  the  laws  relating  to 
public  instriiotion  and  military  service. 

In  Sweden  returns  of  the  population  are  made  by  the 
clergy  of  each  parish  every  fifth  year,  and  arranged  by  the 
fable  Gimmission.  The  clergy  are  also  obliged  to  return 
annually  the  number  of  births  and  deaths  in  their  parishes. 
In  Norway  and  Denmark  also  enumerations  have  been 
taken  containing  many  partieulan  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

A  recent  census  of  Sardinia  in  1838  is  one  of  the  fullest 
that  has  been  made.  The  name  of  everv  person,  as  well  as 
his  age,  oocupation,  place  of  birth,  domestic  condition 
(whether  single  or  married),  and  religious  profession  was 
ascertained,  and  tbe  information  thus  collected  was  ab- 
stracted and  arranged  in  various  tables.  (Journal  qf  Sta- 
Sutical  Soc.,  April,  1840.) 

In  other  European  states  enumerations  more  or  less 
complete  have  been  made.  • 

Population  is  the  groundwork  of  the  whole  political  struc- 
ture of  the  federal  government  of  the  United  States  of 
North  America;  representatives  and  direct  taxes  being  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  states  according  to  their  re- 
spective lumbers.  It  was  accordingly  directed  in  tbe  first 
article  of  their  constitution  that  anaetualenuoaemtionshovld 
be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the 
congress,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years. 
iCurutitutioH  of  Unittd  State*,  Art.  1.)  This  census  has 
since  been  regularly  taken.  The  free  white  persons  are  dis- 
tinguished from  tbe  free  coloured  persons  and  slaves,  and 
their  ages  and  occupations  slated,  The  last  census  of  the 
United  States  was  taken  in  1840. 

Although  the  immediate  object  of  enumerations  has  been 
political  or  fiscal,  principles  most  important  to  the  happi- 
ness and  social  improvement  of  mankind  have  been  de- 
duced from  them.  If  no  other  benefit  had  been  derived 
from  statistical  researches  than  a  system  of  life-insurance 
and  annuities,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  average 
duration  of  life,  tens  of  thousands  will  have  had  reason  to 
regard  the  laboun  of  statists  with  gratitude.  From  data 
limited  in  number  and  partial  and  defective  in  character, 
accurate  tables  of  mortality  could  not  be  constructed. 
Every  enlargement  of  statistical  knowledge  has  been  rapidly 
applied  to  the  elucidation  of  the  great  problem  of  the  ave- 
rage value  of  human  life ;  but  data  more  extensive  and  more 
minute  are  still  required  to  perfect  vital  statistics.  Mor- 
tality tables  are  constructed  by  taking  the  average  of  all 
classes  of  lives.  It  is  notorious  however  that  certain  occu- 
pations are  injurious  to  health,  and  tend  to  shorten  life ; 
while  others  are  highly  conducive  to  longevity.  This  feet 
should  he  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  probable 
duration  of  the  life  of  any  person.  For  instance,  persons  in 
coaifortable  circumstances  are  likely  to  live  long ;  while  tbe 
labouring  poor  of  crowded  cities,  living  in  ill-ventilated 
rooras,  engaged  perhaps  in  unwholesome  employments, 
liable  to  frequent  privation,  and  in  many  cases  addicted  to 
habits  of  intemperance,  have  a  more  limited  chance  of  at- 
taining an  advanced  age.  A  mortality  table  may  strike  a 
perfectly  fair  average  of  all  classes,  but  the  same  law  of  mor- 
tality is  clearly  not  applicable  to  each  of  these  extremes. 
At  present  there  are  no  sufficient  data  for  such  calculations, 
but  the  civil  registration  of  births  and  deaths  may  eventually 
enable  actuaries  to  determine  the  value  of  life  in  every  great 
division  of  the  people.  The  superior  value  of  a  female  life, 
at  a  given  time,  as  compared  with  a  male  life  of  equal  age, 
baa  been  established  by  the  distinction  of  sexes  maintained 
in  our  statistical  inquiries  as  to  population  and  births  and 
deaths;  and  results  not  less  important  may  be  deduced  from 
furtber  distinctions  and  classificatiop. 

Tbe  cjfCUHistiMices  of  different  countries  are  various,  and 
tbe  purpoies  for  which  they  have  taken  pensuaes  have  beep 
peauliar  ^  v^h.    ^m?  bad  partialis  w  v)^w  tt)e  illuatra- 


tion  of  vital  statistiBs,  bnt  Uttle  oBifoimity  can  be  npeeted 
where  no  meana  have  been  taken  to  efibct  it.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  eventually  most  of  the  European  statos  will 
seek  the  same  information,  in  nearly  the  same  way,  and 
then  instructive  comparisons  may  be  drawn.  In  the  mean- 
while it  is  important  that  whatever  information  is  already 
possessed  by  fonign  government*,  with  respect  to  their  po- 
pulation, should  be  oommunicatad.  Much  has  already  beet 
obtained  through  British  consuls,  and  for  oommerdal  pur- 
poses cannot  be  too  highly  prised.  The  actual  oommercial 
state  of  a  country  may  be  presented  to  view  by  statements 
of  imports,  exports,  and  oonsiimption,  but  its  capacity  for 
improved  commercial  intereourse  cannot  well  be  estimated 
without  a  knowledge  of  it*  population. 
S.  Jifwitw. 

The  collection  of  foots  concerning  the  revenue  of  a  stvte 
is  nothing  more  than  a  correct  system  of  book-keeping  in 
the  various  departments  ooneemed  in  the  receipt  and  issue 
of  public  money,  and  any  neglect  or  foilure  in  this  respect 
is  unpardonable.  The  mode  of  stating  and  arranging  re- 
venue accounts  is  a  business  of  much  intricaoy,  and  fh>m  its 
importance  demands  great  attention  on  tbe  part  of  a  govern- 
ment. An  imperfect  classification  of  the  several  beads  of 
income  and  expenditure,  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  ao- 
counts  of  different  departments  or  of  the  same  departiQents 
at  different  periods,  or  an  absence  of  well-devised  enume- 
rations and  distinctions  in  detail,  will  defeat  many  of  tbe  ob- 
jects for  which  public  accounts  are  prepared.  A  govern- 
ment must  know  not  only  the  total  income  of  the  state,  but 
also  the  various  sources  from  which  it  is  derived ;  tbe  pro- 
duotiveneu  of  each  tax,  and  of  each  class  of  taxes ;  the 
gross  amount  and  the  net  amount  received,  with  the  items 
causing  the  difference ;  the  charges  of  collection  and  other 
payments  out  of  tbe  income  in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer ' 
and  the  actual  payments  into  the  SxcIuM|aer  (after  all  de- 
ductions) available  for  the  purposes  of  expenditure.  It  is 
important  that  accounts  containing  such  particulars  should 
be  uniform  from  year  to  year,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
For  instance,  where  any  alterations  have  been  made  either 
in  the  amount  or  in  the  mode  of  assessing  or  collecting  a 
tax,  the  effect  of  such  alterations  upon  the  revenue  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  comparing  the  produce  of  the  tax  before 
and  after  their  enactment.  Equal  care  is  necessary  in  pre> 
paring  accounts  of  expenditure.  The  classification  of  them 
will  of  course  be  determined  in  a  great  degree  by  financial 
circumstances  peculiar  to  each  country.  It  may  be  sufll- 
oient  therefore  to  say  that  they  should  exhibit  as  faithful  a 
statement  of  every  description  of  outlay,  whether  on  account 
of  permanent  charges,  or  varying  and  incidental  expenses, 
as  a  merchant  or  hanker  would  consider  necessary  in  the 
management  of  his  books. 

In  this  country  accounts  are  annually  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, which,  in  form  ahd  arrangement,  may  serve  as  favour- 
able specimens  of  flnanoial  documents.  Previously  to  1797 
the  accounts  were  imperfect  and  very  im  methodical.  In 
that  year  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  suggested 
new  forms, which  gave  a  more  clear,  detailed,  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  tbe  national  resources  than  any  that  had  been 
known  kofore.  The  arrangement  then  adopted  was  continued 
till  1822,  when  further  improvements  were  introduced. 

These  '  aiwual  finance  accounts '  are  divided  into  eight 
classes:— 1,  public  income;  2,  pubhc  expenditure;  3,  con- 
solidated fund;  4,  funded  debt;  i,  unfunded  debt;  6,  dis- 
position of  grouts i  7,  arrears  and  balances;  8,  trade  and 
navigation.  Each  of  these  classes  exhibit  comprehensive 
abstracts  of  that  branch  of  finance  to  which  they  relate ; 
and  appendices  are  afi&xed  which  contain  numerous  accounts 
in  detail  that  could  not  conveniently  form  part  of  the  gene- 
ral tables.  Thus  in  the  class  account  the  whole  produce  of 
the  customs  is  found,  together  with  that  of  other  taxes ; 
and  in  an  appendix  the  produce  of  each  article  liable  to 
customs  duties  is  added. 

In  addition  to  these  accounts  numerous  returns  concern- 
ing each  branch  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  illustrative 
of  every  theory  and  experiment  in  finance,  are  continually 
ordered  by  parliament.  These  contain  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion unequalled  perhaps  in  the  official  records  of  any  country. 
They  have  been  digested  and  systematised  from  the  year 
1820,  and  collected  into  very  valuable  volumes  by  the  statis- 
tical department  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  by  whom  also 
annual  volumes  are  published,  continuing  to  the  latest 
period  tbe  same  information,  "fo  these  V(numes  we  shaU, 
have  occasion  to  refer  more  fijUfiy-  zea  by  VjUUglV^ 
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Tbe  financUl  aeoounts  of  France  hare  been  the  subject 
of  investigation  by  Dr.  Bowring,  who  was  deputed  for  that 
purpose  by  the  British  gorernment ;  and  bis  Reports  would 
lead  us  to  form  a  very  high  Mtimate  of  their  present  con- 
dition. He  says : — '  The  public  accounts  of  France  have, 
from  the  year  1808,  been  undergoing  a  succession  of  changes, 
all  tending  to  unity  and  similsnty  of  form  in  tbe  different 
departments,  and  to  the  ultimate  centralization  of  the  whole 
in  the  department  of  the  Treasury.  These  objects  have  been 
at  lengtn  wholly  effected  by  the  introduction  of  a  number 
of  gradual  improvements;  and  at  this  moment  (1831)  the 
books  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  constantly  present  as  com- 

Kie  a  table  of  the  financial  situation  of  tbe  country  as  the 
t  regulated  commercial  establishment  offers  of  its  own 
transactions.  M.  Lafltte  assured  me,  and  tbe  authority  of 
the  minister  of  finance  is  doubly  valuable  from  his  previous 
experience  as  a  man  of  business,  that  be  believed  the  pre- 
sent system  was  scarcely  susceptible  of  melioration ;  that 
he  had  found  the  machinery  complete,  and  its  working  both 
easy  and  efficient.'     (1st  Rep.,  p.  3.) 

The  whole  of  this  system  is  explained  and  illustrated  in 
detail  in  these  Reports.  In  the  Second  Report  there  is  also 
a  very  interesting  historical  notice  of  tbe  financial  condition 
of  France  in  former  times,  of  the  confusion  of  the  accounts, 
and  the  complicated  evils  arising  firom  a  want  of  system. 
In  this  respect  France  may  stand  as  an  example  to  oiber 
nations,  to  show  tbe  indispensable  necessity  of  care  in  the 
public  accounts  and  attention  to  financial  statistics. 

Dr.  Bowring  has  likewise  investigated  the  public  accounts 
of  the  Netherlands,  w^hich  he  has  analysed  in  a  Report  in 
1832.  He  states:— 'On  a  general  survey  of  the  public 
system  of  accounts  in  Holland,  though  it  cannot  be  deemed 
entitled  to  unqualified  praise,  yet  many  of  its  parts  are 
worthy  of  approval  and  adoption.'  (S^.,  p.  143.)  With 
respect  to  Belgium,  the  recent  revolution  had  caused  dis- 
order in  all  tbe  financial  departments  of  government. 
Since  that  time  however  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  all 
departments  of  statistics ;  and  tbe  published  accounts  of 
Belgian  revenue  and  expenditure  now  appear  sufficiently 
olear  and  detailed. 

4.  TVods,  Commerce,  and  Navigation. 

The  fullest  information  that  can  be  obtained  of  the  state 
of  trade  and  navigation  shoiild  be  collected  by  a  govern- 
ment and  published  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  people.  The  more 
publicity  that  is  given  to  every  description  of  statistical 
knowledge,  the  more  productive  will  it  be  of  good  to  the 
state,  bv  stimulating  inquiry  and  enlarging  the  circle  of 
political  intelligence ;  hut  in  this  branch  of  statistics  it  is 
more  peculiarly  necessary  to  lay  before  the  people  every 
information  which  may  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  com- 
mercial enterprises  with  judgment  and  effect.  For  this 
purpose  the  last  class  of  the  annual  finance  accounts  alluded 
to  above  are  of  little  or  no  value;  but  the  returns  ordered 
by  parliament  fh>m  time  to  time  comprise  much  valuable 
information,  though  of  an  irregular  description,  and  often 
fbr  broken  periods.  Committees  of  both  Houses  are  also 
in  the  habit  of  calling  for  documents  to  illustrate  the  sub- 
jects of  their  investigations,  from  which  defects  in  other 
returns  may  often  be  supplied,  and  which  are  of  themselves 
very  important.  These  however  have  for  the  most  part 
been  '  framed  so  as  to  suit  the  passing  occasion,  or  to  illus- 
trate tbe  particular  views  of  individuals.  Returns  of  the 
same  nature  have  for  instance  been  made  sometimes  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  other 
times  to  restrict  the  information  to  Oreat  Britain.  Occa- 
sionally too  a  link  is  wanting,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  upon  the  subject  with 
which  it  is  connected.'  (Prtface  to  Statistical  Tablet  qf  the 
Board  qf  Trade.)  To  remedy  these  defects,  the  statistical 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  established.  It  began 
its  labours  by  arranging  and  abstracting  the  information 
already  distributed  through  the  Parliamentary  Papers,  and 
by  supplying  defects  and  omissions.  When  that  was  ac- 
complished, the  collection  and  arrangement  of  every  statis- 
tical fact  that  could  be  obtained  through  any  department 
of  government  was  commeuced,  and  has  been  continued 
annually  since  1 833.  Amongst  the  most  important  state- 
ments are  those  '  which  exhibit  the  general  view  of  our 
commercial  intercourse  with  every  part  of  tbe  world,  pB> 
tieularising  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  each  foreign 
country,  as  well  as  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  colonies  and  dependencies.'  (Ibid.)  The  statistics 
of  foreign  countries  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our  oTn.  The 


state  of  the  whole  world  would  be  laid  ont  before  a  merchaot 
to  direct  his  operations,  if  the  statistics  of  every  country  oouU 
be  presented  to  him  in  as  perfect  a  form  as  the  British  go 
vemment  have  prepared  those  relating  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Pains  have  been  taken  to  supply  this  knowledge. 
Series  of  queatioiu  have  been  direeted  to  British  consols 
abroad,  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  means  which 
their  connection  with  foreign  governments  afforded  to  fur- 
nish the  information  required.  The  importance  of  this 
branch  of  statistics  is  so  strongly  felt,  that  doubtless  no 
trouble  will  be  spared  in  extending  it  as  much  ■•  possiUe. 
Besides  the  ordinary  means  of  collecting  information  ooo- 
cerning  foreign  countries  by  corresponding  with  consuls 
commissioners  have  occasionally  been  sent  abroad  to  seek 
such  knowledge  on  the  spot.  In  this  way  we  have  come 
into  possession  of  facts  that  could  not  have  been  obtained 
by  other  means.  Valuable  reports  have  been  printed  on 
our  '  Commereial  Relations  with  France  ;*  on  tbe  '  Cont- 
merceand  Manu&etures  of  Switaerland  ;'  on  the  'Statistics 
of  Tuscanv,  Lueca,  the  Pontifical  and  Lombardf>- Venetian 
states,  with  a  special  reference  to  their  commercial  rela- 
tions;' on  the  '  Prussian  Commercial  Union;*  on  '  Kgj-pt 
and  Candia ;'  and  on  the  '  Commercial  Statisties  of  Syria.* 

One  excellent  mode  of  gathering  together  the  statistics 
of  foreign  states  requires  to  be  diligently  carried  out 
We  have  ministers  accredited  to  the  gnvemments  of 
every  civilised  country,  through  whom  an  interchange  of 
sll  official  documents  of  a  statistical  character  might  be 
effeeted.  The  principle  of  this  plan  has  indeed  been  par- 
tially reeofnised  in  the  case  of  France,  Belgium,  and 
Wurtemberg,  whence  collections  have  been  forwarded  to 
Kngland,  in  exchange  for  British  Parliamentary  Papen : 
but  a  regular  system  of  interchange  is  needed.  Whatever 
information  is  possessed  by  a  foreign  government  should  be 
immediately  transmitted  to  England ;  and  when  mdaeed  tu 
an  intelligible  and  concise  form,  should  be  published  with 
the  other  documents  as  *  Foreign  Statistics.' 

Tbe  trade  of  our  colonies  with  this  kingdom,  with  foreign 
countries,  and  with  one  another,  forms  another  importsni 
branch  of  statistical  inquiry,  which  was  imperfectly  and 
irregularly  attended  to  before  1832.  As  all  the  official  per- 
sons in  the  colonies  are  servants  of  the  British  government, 
nothing  was  wanting  but  a  systein  of  transmitting  regulativ 
such  accounts  as  were  called  for.  This  system  is  now  in 
full  operation,  and  our  colonial  statistics  of  oonunerce  are 
perhaps  as  complete  as  need  be  desired. 

In  the  arrangement  of  such  masses  of  feets,  great  care  is 
necessary  to  avoid  confusion  or  delay.  Already  the  aceo- 
mulation  of  materials  is  such  that  a  large  volume  is  pub- 
lished annusUy  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  the  digestin; 
it  and  preparing  it  for  press  is  a  work  of  sneh  laboor  that 
it  is  more  than  two  years  in  arrear;  that  is  to  say,  when 
published  it  refers  not  to  the  preceding  year,  but  to  ivo 
years  back.  The  expediency  of  dividing  this  work  into 
consecutive  parts,  to  be  published  when  prepared,  would  be 
worth  considering.  The  time  required  for  obtaining  inform- 
ation from  the  colonies  has  made  it  necessary  to  poblisb  it 
in  a  separate  part;  and  if  further  subdivisieos  eonld  be 
made  of  a  similar  kind,  parts  of  the  work  need  not  wait  for 
the  completion  of  the  whole. 

The  statistical  compilations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  have  not 
in  any  degree  superseded  the  custom  of  moving  for  returns 
in  P&rliament.  Documents  of  all  kinds  are  constantly 
ordered,  as  before,  and  the  information  contained  in  (liem 
is  of  great  vslue ;  yet  the  want  of  system  which  has  been 
alluded  to  above,  continues  to  detract  from  tbetr  value. 
Measures  for  ensuring  uniformity  and  coireetneas  bv  means 
of  official  inspection  have  already  been  under  eonsjderatioa, 
and  the  importance  of  the  object  leaves  little  doubt  that 
they  will  shortly  be  carried  into  effect 

Many  of  tbe  tables  published  by  the  governments  of 
France  and  Belgium,  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  then 
countries  in  reference  to  commerce,  deserve  much  praise, 
both  on  account  of  the  variety  of  facts  contained  in  tbeo. 
and  of  the  clearness  and  simplicity  vrithwhiidt  they  art 
arranged. 

5.  Moral,  Social,  and  Phyeieal  Condition  qftke  I^ople. 

The  statistics  of  revenue  and  of  eommeros  Ml  dirertH 
within  the  cognisance  of  the  executive  departments  of 
government,  and  may  be  collected  in  the  ordinary  course  ^ 
business.  When  a  system  is  established,  the  working  of  :. 
is  little  more  than  mechanical.  But  inqniriea  into  tbt 
moral,  social,  and  physical  condition  of  a  people  are,  for  tit 
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moit  part,  oocuional  and  extraordinary,  and  usually  origin- 
ate with  the  legislature.  In  thi*  country  there  are  two 
modes  of  conducting  such  inquiries,  viz.  by  Pftrliamant 
itself,  or  by  commissionera  appointed  by  the  Crown.  When 
the  former  is  preferred,  the  labour  is  usually  confided  to  a 
committee,  who  examine  wituesses,  and  call  for  any  papers 
that  may  be  required  by  them.  Matters  that  need  personal 
investigation  on  the  spot  cannot  be  conveniently  under- 
taken by  Parliament,  and  commissioners  are  then  entrusted 
with  the  duty.  The  Reports  of  Parliamentary  Committees 
»nd  Commissions  furnish  the  chief  materials  for  legislation. 
rbe  subjects  to  which  they  relate  are  as  various  as  are  the 
interests  and  circumstances  of  a  great  people  ;  for  the  eye  of 
the  legislature  is  upon  all  things.  To  attempt  any  exami- 
nation would  be  useless ;  but  it  may  not  be  uninstructive 
:o  notice  briefly  as  examples^some  dauea  of  subjects  which 
bave  been  investi^ted. 

To  begin  with  the  religious  condition  of  the  people.  In 
1834  an  inquiry  into  the  means  of  religious  instruction  in 
Ireland  was  undertaken.  Commissioners  ascertained  on 
.be  spot  the  number  of  persons  in  each  parish,  in  commu- 
)ion  with  the  Bstablishea  Church ;  the  number  of  resident 
ind  uon-residmt  ministers;  the  periods 'at  which  divine 
ervice  was  performed,  and  the  average  number  of  persons 
isually  attending;  the  number  of  places  of  worship  be- 
onging  to  Koman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Protestant 
)issenters,  the  number  of  ministers  officiating  in  each,  the 
iroportion  of  the  population  belonging  to  each  of  such  per- 
uasions,  the  periods  at  which  divine  service  is  performed  in 
ach  of  their  chapels,  and  the  average  number  usually 
ttending;  the  means  of  education,  the  number  and  descrip- 
ion  of  schools,  aud  the  kind  of  instruction  afforded ;  and 
islly,  whether  adequate  provision  was  made  for  the  religious 
nstructlon  and  general  education  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
?be  manner  in  which  this  information  was  collected  is  fully 
xplained  by  the  commissioners  in  their  Report. 

A  commission  has  also  been  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
xtent  of  church  accommodation  in  Scotland.  The  reva- 
lues of  the  church  in  England  and  Ireland  have  been  fully 
avestigated  by  commissions.  Though  in  Ireland  the  num- 
er  of  persons  of  each  religious  persuasion  has  been  dis- 
Dvered,  no  attempt  to  ascertain  this  fact  in  England  has 
et  been  made,  and  it  is  perhaps  questionable  whether  much 
dvantage  would  be  derived  from  such  an  inquiry.  In  1 830, 
return  of  the  number  of  churches,  chapels,  and  places  of 
'orship  of  each  religious  denomination  was  sought  for ;  but 
le  answers  were  so  confused  and  unintelligible,  that  the 
junty  of  Lancaster  alone  was  thought  perfect  enough  to 
e  printed.  Upwards  of  fifty  sects  were  mentioned  in 
lem-  In  the  censuses  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Sardinia, 
le  religious  persuasion  of  each  person  has  formed  one  of 
le  series  of  questions  to  which  answers  were  obtained, 
he  necessity  of  such  inquiries  will  depend  upon  the  pecu- 
ar  circumstances  of  each  country  with  respect  to  church 
Dvernment,  and  the  laws  relating  to  religion.  Where  any 
igislative  or  executive  object  is  in  view,  the  inquiry  may 
't  made  with  advantage ;  but  without  any  such  object,  mere 
iriosity  perhaps  would  scarcely  be  thought  to  justify  it. 
The  state  of  education  has  of  late  years  occupied  the 
^tention  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  Prussian 
>mpulsory  system  of  state  education  involves  the  most  ex- 
insive  knowledge  as  to  its  observance.  The  classification 
'ages  to  which  we  referred  in  speaking  of  their  census  is 
lopted  in  furtherance  of  the  general  system  of  enforcing 
le  attendance  of  children  at  schools  and  the  contribution 
'  their  parents  to  the  expenses  of  their  support.  This 
rstem  forms  part  of  the  ordinary  administration  of  the 
ate,  and  the  statistics  of  education  are  therefore  collected 
3t  by  any  special  agency,  but  by  simple  registration. 

The  government  of  France,  having  a  superintendence  over 
le  schools,  and  an  organised  system  of  instruction  through- 
iit  the  whole  kingdom,  is  enabled  to  collect  systematically 
utbenlic  accounts  relating  to  education.  There  is  a  minister 
f  public  instruotion,  and  under  his  authority  twelve  in- 
pectors  visit  the  several  departments  and  ascertain  the 
tale  of  education.  The  reports  of  the  minister  are  gene- 
slly  of  an  extremely  interesting  character,  and  illustrate 
le  operations  of  the  educational  system  m  every  point  of 
iew. 

As  there  is  no  national  system  of  education  in  this 
ountry  under  the  superintendence  of  government,  our 
iformatioD  as  to  the  existing  state  of  education  has  been 
oilected  not  systematically,  but  by  special  inquiries.    In 


18S3,  on  the  address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  cirtulars 
were  sent  to  the  overseers  of  every  parish  in  England  and 
Wales  desiring  answers  as  to  the  number  of  schools  of  every 
description,  the  number,  sex,  and  age  of  scholars,  and  from 
what  funds  the  schools  were  supported,  with  other  particu- 
lars. An  abstract  of  their  answers  was  prepared  and 
printed.  In  the  following  year  a  return  somewhat  similar 
with  regard  to  Scotland  was  obtained  from  the  presbyteries; 
and  in  1838  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  cir- 
culated a  number  of  queries,  and  obtained  answers  from  a 
large  proportion  of  the  schoolmasters  in  Scotland  relative 
to  the  system  of  administration  and  instruction  pursued  in 
their  schools;  the  number,  sex,  and  age  of  scholars,  the 
books  used,  the  salary  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  amount  of 
school  fees,  &c.  These  answers  were  abstracted  and  pub- 
lished in  1841.  Parliamentary  committees  have  also  at 
different  times  taken  evidence  upon  the  subjer.t  of  educa- 
tion in  England  and  Scotland;  nor  would  it  be  irrelevant  to 
mention  the  extensive  investigations  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners, which  embraced,  among  other  charities,  most 
educational  establishments  enjoying  any  endowment  or  be- 
quest. [Schools,  Endowed.]  In  Ireland  the  means  of 
general  education  formed  part  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Instruction  in  1834-5,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred. 

The  collection  of  fitcts  concerning  crime  is  simply  a 
matter  of  registration  in  the  several  tribunals  which  admi- 
nister justice.  In  the  classification  and  arrangement  of 
them,  much  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  operations  of  the 
various  laws  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  offences; 
and  thus,  in  forming  criminal  tables,  the  distinctions  recog- 
nised by  the  law  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  adhered  to. 
The  state  of  crime  in  Great  Britain  is  annually  exhibited  in 
tables.  The  offences  are  divided  into  six  classes,  under  each 
of  which  the  particular  crimes  are  specified ;  together  with 
the  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  or  bailed; 
whether  convicted  or  acquitted ;  the  punishment  if  con- 
victed, and  the  causes  of  acquittal  if  acquitted ;  and  the  age, 
sex,  and  degree  of  instruction  of  the  persons  committed  for 
trial  or  bailed.  Uniformity  is  preserved  from  year  to  year, 
and  thus  excellent  means  of  comparison  are  afforded,  espe- 
cially in  the  event  of  any  alterations  in  the  law. 

The  Metropolitan  Police  Commissioners  also  publish  ab- 
stracts of  the  state  of  crime  within  their  district,  observing 
a  similar  classification  of  offences,  and  distinguishing  the 
profession  or  trade  of  all  persons  charged  with  each  de- 
scription of  offence. 

In  France  elaborately  classified  criminal  tables  are  pub- 
lished annually,  which  state  the  particulars  included  in  the 
English  tables,  but  arranged  in  a  different  manner,  and  dis- 
tinguish the  professions  of  the  accused,  and  whether  they 
inhabit  rural  or  city  communes.  To  these  are  prefixed  an 
explanatory  Report  by  the  minister  of  justice. 

The  criminal  tables  prepared  by  the  Belgian  minister  of 
justice  are  Very  simple  ana  well  arranged.  Offences  against 
the  persoh  aud  against  property  are  separated,  and  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  each  offence  has  been  committed 
is  stated  under  these  divisions  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
page.  The  number  of  crimes  of  which  the  authors  are  un- 
known ;  the  number  of  persons  charged,  and  convicted  or 
acquitted,  with  the  punishments  awarded,  form  columns  in 
these  tables,  and  at  the  top  of  the  pages  referring  to  each 
province  the  population  of  the  province  is  printed  in  a  con- 
'spicuoustype. 

The  most  extensive  inquiries  perhaps  that  have  been  under- 
taken with  reference  to  the  social  and  physical  state  of  the 
people  of  this  country  have  been  those  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  poor  laws.  They  have  been  conducted 
both  by  committees  and  commissions,  and  have  brought  to 
light  the  whole  social  state  of  the  poorer  classes.  In  Ireland 
the  investigations  into  the  conaition  of  the  people  were 
more  extensive  than  those  instituted  in  England,  and  the 
Reports  of  the  commissioners  embody  more  statistical  in- 
formation upon  that  country  than  can  easily  be  found  in 
any  other  works  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  will 
only  add  that  information  has  been  collected  by  the  same 
means  concerning  the  condition  of  children  and  young  per- 
sons employed  in  factories,  of  hand-loom  weavers,  and  of 
persons  engaged  in  various  branches  of  industry. 

STATIUS,  P.  PAPI'NIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  bom  a* 
Naples,  A.]>.  6 1>  His  father  was  an  eminent  grammarian 
and  poet,  and  was  in  consequence  much  distinguished  by 
the  patronage  of  Domitian.     Tb«  son  was  educated  at^ 
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Rome  and  his  early  genius  met  with  like  enoonragement 
ftom  the  emperor  ;  he  gained  the  prizes  in  the  poetical  con- 
tests held  at  that  time  at  Alba  and  elsewhere.  His  popu- 
larity is  described  by  Juvenal  (.Sat,  vii.,  82).  His  tra- 
gedy or  poem  of  'Agave'  has  not  been  preserved;  neither 
IS  the  poverty  of  Statius,  which  is  spoken  of  by  Juvenal, 
noticed  or  accounted  for  elsewhere,  though  such  incon- 
sistencies of  circumstance  are  not  unusual  in  the  lives  of 
poets.  In  the  year  80  a.d^  according  to  Dodwell  {Annales 
atatiani),  he  married  Claudia,  a  widow,  of  whom  he  makes 
frequent  and  affectionate  mention  in  his  writings :  having  no 
issue  by  her,  he  adapted  a  son.  His  great  success  drew 
upon  him  the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  his  rivals,  among  whom 
Martial  is  thought  to  allude  to  him  under  the  nnne  Sa- 
bellus,  and  to  have  slightingly  omitted  his  name  while 
making  honourable  mention  of  his  contemporaries  ge- 
nerally. 

When  he  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  superiority 
in  the  poetical  contests,  Statius  withdrew  to  the  retirement 
of  Naples,  where  he  died,  a.d.  96.  He  wrote — 1,  'Sylvea,' 
a  collection  of  32  poems  distributed  in  5  books,  on  various 
subjects,  such  as  passing  events  or  passing  thoughts  would 
suggest.  They  are  more  of  a  lyric  than  of  an  epic  character, 
and  are  written  chieSy  in  hexameters,  and  occasionally  in 
the  aloaic,  sapphic,  and  other  metres.  The  last  book  ap- 
peared in  the  last  year  of  the  author's  life. 

2,  'Thebais,'  an  epic  poem  in  12  books,  giving  an  account 
of  theTheban  war  between  Eteocles  and  Polynices:  in  this 
work  he  has  borrowed  much  from  Greek  sources,  and  in 
particular  from  the  '  Tliebais'  of  Antimachus. 

3.  '  Achilleis,'  an  unfinished  epic  poem  in  2  books,  the 
Airtber  progress  of  which  was  arrested  by  the  death  of  the 
poet. 

The  *  SylviB '  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  poems  of 
Statius.  In  them  we  find  examples  of  trifling  subjects  treated 
with  lyric  playfulness  of  fancy,  the  poet's  thoughts  appear 
in  the  easy  garb  of  private  life,  and  his  domestic  feelings 
and  affections  are  unaffectedly  revealed  (see  the  beautiful 
address  to  bis  wife,  '  Sylvee,'  iii.  S).  Many  curious  particulars 
illustrative  of  the  manners  and  way  of  life  of  the  Komans  of 
that  time  may  be  gathered  from  this  work. 

As  an  epic  poet,  Statius  belongs  to  a  school  of  later  Ro- 
man writers,  the  successors  and  imitators  of  Virgil,  and,  like 
them,  he  is  characterised  by  a  learned  obscurity  of  allusion, 
a  tasteless  and  unskilful  use  of  metaphor,  and  a  strained 
yet  feeble  mode  of  expression,  masking  in  pompous  lan- 
guage the  simplest  thoughts,  and  seeking  to  surprise  the 
reader  by  rhetorical  artifice,  rather  than  to  call  up  the  feel- 
mgs  which  true  poetry  suggests.  The  few  facts  in  the  life 
of  Statius  are  nearly  all  furnished  by  passages  in  his  own 
poems,  which  are  quoted  at  length  by  Crusius, '  Lives  of  the 
Roman  Poets,'  i,  12mo.,  and  the  principal  dates  are  fixed 
by  Dodwell, '  Annales  Statiani :'  other  authorities  quoted  by 
Baehr, '  Geschicbte  der  Riimischen  Literatur,'  are,  *  Crinit., 
•  De  Peett.  Latt. ;'  Lil.  Gyrald., '  De  Latt.  Poett.  Diall.  IV. ;' 
Voss,  *  De  Poett.  Latt. ;'  Funcc., '  De  imminent  L.  L.  senec- 
UL ;'  Fabricii '  Bibl.  Lat.'  ii. ;  '  Saxii  Onomast.,'  i.  273.  Th$ 
principal  edition  of  Statius  are:  Edit,  princ,  1470,  Venet., 
1483,  fol.;  Bernartius,  Antwerp,  1595;  ed.  Fr.  Tiliobroga 
(Lindenbrog),  Paris,  1600, 4ta ;  rec. Crusius,  Paris,  1618, 4to. ; 
J.  Fr.  Gronovii,  Amstel.,  1653,  24mo.,  cum  comment,  ed. 
F.  Hand.,  Lips.,  1817,  8to. 

STATUARY;  STATUE.    [Sculpture.] 

STATUTE.  Bills  which  have  passed  through  parliament 
and  received  the  royal  assent  become  acts  of  parliament 
[Bill  in  Pasliamkitt],  and  are  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  spoken  of  collectively  as  forming  the  body  of  statutes 
of  the  realm.  But  a  more  restricted  application  of  the 
word  is  that  generally  in  use,  by  wh-ch  private  acts  of  par- 
liament [Bill  in  Parliament]  are  excluded,  and  even 
{lublic  acts  when  their  purpose  is  temporary  and  they  soon 
ose  their  eiScien(;y.  The  application  is  still  more  restricted 
vhou  the  measures  of  the  early  parliaments  are  the  subject 
in  question,  there  being  many  acts  passed  and  having 
received  the  royal  assent  which  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
Doses  of  the  class  of  public  acts  and  to  be  found  at  large  on 
the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  which  are  not  accounted  statutes 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  ordinarily  used. 
.  No  strict  and  proper  definition  can  however  be  given  of 
those  rp^uUs  of  the  deliberations  in  parliament  to  which  tlie 
king  has  signified  hi?  assent,  which  are  now  called  the  sta- 
tute* of  the  tealin,  and  it  would  seem  that  we  are  thrown  upop 
this  mode  of  distinguishing  them  from  other  enaotinents  of  I 


early  times — ^that  they  were  at  a  very  remote  period  seps- 
rated  from  the  rest,  written  in  books  apart  from  the  rest, 
and  received  by  the  courts  of  law  as  of  eo-ordinate  anthorit; 
with  the  antient  customs  of  the  realm. 

It  may  seem  also  that  they  have,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, a  more  general  and  extended  bearing  than  the  other 
public  acts  which  are  fbund  upon  the  rolls  of  parliament 

Three  volumes,  preserved  in  the  conrt  of  Exchequer,  uk 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of  the  RoIIa,  contain  tht 
body  of  those  enactments  which  are  called  statut^L  One 
volume  contains  the  statutes  passed  before  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  III. ;  and  the  other  two.  those  from 
I  Edward  HI.  to  7  Henry  VHt,,  all  very  fairly  wriilen. 
These  may  be  considered  as  the  manuscript  of  the  earl; 
statutes  of  superior  dienity,  if  not  of  superior  antiquity 
as  to  the  earlier  portftns,  to  the  many  aimilar  eoUee- 
tions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  the  inm 
of  court,  of  the  universities,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
some  other  depositaries  public  and  private.  These  nu- 
merous manuscript  copies  of  the  statutes  are  in  substaocx 
pretty  nearly  the  same,  though  some  of  these  eollectiooi 
contain  statutes  which  are  not  admitted  into  others.  Thew 
books  are  not  considered  in  the  light  of  autborised  enrol- 
ments of  the  statutes.  For  the  authentie  and  authorita- 
tive copies,  if  any  question  arises,  recourse  must  be  had  (I) 
to  what  are  called  the  statute  rolls  at  the  Tower,  which  aie 
six  rolls  containing  the  statutes  fVom  6  Edward  L  to  8  Ed 
ward  IV.,  except  from  8  to  25  Henry  VI. ;  (2)  to  the  inrol 
ments  of  acts  of  parliament  which  are  preaenred  at  die 
Rolls  chapel  from  1  Richard  IIL  ;  (3)  to  exempUfieatioiii 
and  transcripts  with  writs  annexed,  signifying  that  the; 
were  transmitted  by  authority  to  certain  oourts  or  other 
parti^si  who  were  required  to  take  notice  of  them,  of  which 
many  remain  in  the  Exchequer  and  elsewhere;  (4)  in 
those  since  1 2  Hemry  VII>,  to  tbe  original  acts  in  the  parlia- 
ment office;  (5)  the  rolls  and  joun^als  of  parliament;  (6) 
the  close,  patent,  fine,  and  charter  rolls  at  the  Tower ;  on 
which  statutes  are  sometimes  to  be  fbund. 

With  the  parliament  of  the  reign  of  Richard  in.hegta 
the  wholesome  practice  of  printing,  and  in  that  manner 
publishing,  tiie  acts  passed  in  each  session.  This  folloved 
venr  soon  on  tbe  introduction  of  printing  into  Engluiii 
Before  that  time  it  had  been  a  frequent  practice  to  transmit 
copies  of  the  acts  as  passed  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  diffieraii 
shrievalties  to  be  by  them  promulgated.  And  tbe  practice 
of  printing  the  sessional  statutes  has  continued. 

Before  Uie  first  of  Richard  III.  the  aid  of  the  press  hU 
been  called  in  to  give  extended  circulation  to  the  die 
statutes.  Before  1481  it  is  believed  that  an  abridgment  of  tic 
statutes  was  printed  by  Lettou  and  Machlinia,  which  tbt- 
tains  none  later  than  33  Henry  VL,  1456.  To  the  next  vest 
is  assigned,  by  those  who  have  considered  this  subjecL  t 
collection,  not  abridged,  from  1  Edward  III.  to  92  Edvvc 
IV.  Next  to  these  in  point  of  antiquity  is  to  be  placed  a  ^^i- 
lection  printed  by  Pynson  about  1497.  who  also,  in  1M». 

Srinted  what  he  entitled  '  Antique  Statuta,*  coniainiss 
lagna  Charta,  Charla  de  Foresta,  the  Statutes  of  Mertoc, 
Marlbridge,  and  Westminster  primum  and  secundum.  Ths 
was  the  first  publication  of  those  very  early  statutes. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  first  English  abnd^- 
ment  of  the  statutes  was  printed  by  Rastall  ;  and  doru; 
that  reign  and  in  the  succeeding  half  century  there  ik.t 
numerous  impressions  published  of  the  old  and  neeti 
statutes  in  the  original  Latin  and  French,  or  in  Engi.i'i 
translations.  Barker,  about  1587,  first  used  the  tiiW 
'  Statutes  at  Large.' 

In  1618  two  large  collections  of  statutes,  ending  m  r 
James  I.,  were  published,  called  RasUlPs  and  Pulton  >. 
Pulton's  collection  was  several  times  reprinted  with  se- 
ditions. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  an  edition,  in  six  folio  tdIubks 
was  published  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins  in  1 73s,  contaiii- 
ing  the  statutes  to  7  George  II.  Cay's  edition,  in  1748, 1: 
the  same  number  of  volumes,  contains  the  statutes  to  3 
George  II.  Continuations  of  these  works  ^rera  publishedti 
fresh  statutes  were  passed ;  and  another  work  in  4to.,  of  it 
same  kind,  was  begun  in  176S,  well  knowD  by  the  desigot- 
tion  of  Ruffhead's '  Statutes  at  Laige.'  Pickering's  editict 
is  in  8vo.,  and  ends  with  I  George  IIL 

None  of  these  collections  had  ever  been  published )? 
authority  of  tbe  state,  and  though  able  men  had  been  ec- 
ployed  upon  them,  the/  hai^  been  thou{;ht  by  many  » 
quireis  not  adequate  to  the  dignity  and  importano*  of  ih 
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subject,  KoA  to  be  Ikble  moMOTer  to  lonw  seriens  objeetioiii. 
And  this  led  a  commiuee  of  the  Hottie  at  Cbmmoiu,  wbo^ 
in  1800,  were  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Publie  Reoorda,  to  recommend,  among  other  things,  that '  a 
complete  atid  authoritative  edition  of  ali'the  statutta  should 
be  published.'  When  the  nommission  was  appointed  tot 
carrying  into  effiwt  the  recommendations  ut  thia  committee, 
they  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  this  pnyeet;  and  finally, 
between  the  year*  1810  and  18S4,  they  produced,  in  a  series 
of  large  volumes,  a  critical  edition  of  the  stetutes  (including 
the  early  public  charters),  ending  with  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  This  is  what  is  now  considered  the 
most  emt/UnUe  edition  of  the  statutes,  and  it  is  supplied 
with  a  valuable  index.  It  forma  ten  ftlio  volumes.  In  the 
larj|;e  introduction  to  that  work  there  is  a  mora  particular 
iccount  of  the  former  editions  of  the  statutes  and  of  the 
means  for  making  such  a  work  as  this  complete. 

STATUTES  OF  LIMITATION.  There  appear  to 
liave  been  no  times  limited  by  the  eommon  law  within 
.vhich  actions  mieht  be  brought ;  for  though  it  is  said  by 
Sracton  (lib.  8,  ibl.  328),  that, '  omnes  actiones  in  mundo 
nfra  carta  tompota  limitationam  habent ;'  yet,  with  the  ex- 
:eption  of  the  period  of  a  year  and  a  day,  mentioned  by 
Spelman  (Ofoft.,  33),  aa  fixed  by  thf  antient  law  for  the 
leir  of  a  tenant  to  claim  after  the  death  of  his  ancestor, 
ind  for  the  tenant  to  make  hia  claim  upon  a  disseisor,  all 
he  limitations  of  aotioiM  in  the  English  law  have  been  esta- 
jlished  from  time  to  time  by  statute.  Certain  remarkable 
)eriodB  were  first  fixed  upon,  within  which  the  cause  of 
iction  must  have  arisen.  Thus  in  the  time  of  Henry  ill., 
he  limitations  in  t  writ  of  right,  which  was  then  fh>m  the 
ime  of  Henry  I.,  was  by  the  Statute  of  Merton,  c.  fi,  reduced 
o  the  time  of  Henry  II. ;  and  by  the  Statute  of  Westmins- 
«r,  1,  e.  8,  the  period  within  which  writs  of  right  might  be 
ued  out  was  brought  down  to  the  time  of  Richard  I.  (Co. 
Ai.,  114,  b.) 

I.  As  to  limitations  of  actions  and  suits  relating  to  real 
)roperty. 

I.  And  first  ef  limitations  u  to  land  and  rent  generally. 

By  the  4  Hen.  VII.  e.  84,  a  fine  with  proclamations  was 
nade  a  bar  to  all  persons  having  rights  of  entry  at  the 
ime  of  the  fine  being  levied,  and  not  under  any  disabili- 
ies,  if  they  did  not  claim  within  five  years  after  proclama- 
ion  made  ;  and  to  persons  under  disabilities,  if  they  did  not 
:laim  within  five  years  after  the  removal  of  their  disabili- 
ies ;  and  to  all  penons  not  having  present  right  of  entry,  if 
hey  did  not  claim  with  five  years  afte^  their  right  of  entry 
lecnied,  except  they  were  under  disabilities,  and  then 
ritbin  five  years  after  the  removal  of  their  disabilities. 

The  first  general  atatute  establishing  regular  periods  for 
he  limitation  of  actions  relating  to  land  was  the  82'  Hen. 
^III.,  e.  S,  whereby  a  writ  of  right  on  the  seisin  of  an  aitoes- 
or  was  confined  to  sixty  years,  and  a  possessory  action  on  the 
eisin  of  an  ancestor  to  fifty  years,  and  no  real  action, 
Iroitural  or  possessory,  could  be  maintained  by  any  person 
in  his  own  seisin  after  a  lapse  of  thirty  years ;  formedons 
n  reverter  and  remainder  were  required  to  be  sued  within 
Ifty  years ;  and  it  was  enactted  that  no  avowry  or  cogni- 
lance  should  be  made  for  any  rant  or  service  after  fifty 
'ears  fVom  the  sAisin  of  the  ancestor  or  any  other  person. 

By  the  81  Jac.  I.,  c.  16,  the  period  for  aU  write  of  farme- 
lon  was  limited  to  twenty  years  ;  and  it  was  enacted  gene- 
aHy  that  no  person  should  make  entry  into  any  lands  but 
vithin  twenty  years  next  after  his  right  of  entry  accrued. 
This  act  contained  a  saving  of  the  right  of  entry  of  persona 
^ho  at  the  time  when  such  right  first  descended  or  accnfed 
vere  minors,  feme*  covert,  non  oomipotM  mentit,  persons  im- 
jrisoned  or  beyond  the  seas,  and  their  heirs,  provided  they 
nade  entry  within  tetl  years  after  the  removal  of  their 
■espeotive  disabilities. 

By  the  10  and  11  Wm.  IH.,  e.  14,  it  was  enaated  that  no 
writ  of  error  for  reversing  a  fine,  recovery,  at  judgment 
should  be  brought  after  twenty  year*. 

By  the  4  ABne,e.  16,  i  !£,  it  was  enacted  that  no  claim  or 
entry  made  of  or  upon  land*  shoald  be  eflhctual  to  avoid  a 
fine  levied  with  proclamations^  or  be  safBcient  within  the 
itatute  21  Jac.  I.,  e.  16,  unless  an  action  were  oommoneed 
within  one  year  of  snefa  entry  «r  claim,  and  {wosecuted  with 


By  tfa6  9  Geo.  III.,  e.  16,  the  right  of  the  crown  to  sue  oi 
implead  for  any  manor*,  lands,  or  other  iiereditamenta 
(except  liberties'  or  franchises)  was  limited  to  sixty  years. 
Before  thia  act,  the  rule  that  mMum  tmnpm  veemrit  ngi 


waa  universal ;  and  it  still  prevails  as  a  oiaxim  of  law 
except  where  abridged  by  statute.  The  same  maxim  ap- 
,plies  to  the  duchyof  (Cornwall,  which,  though  it  vests  in  the 
crown  from  time  to  tipae,  so  long  aa  there  i*  no  eldest  son 
of  the  sovereign,  or  o'ther  person  entitled  to  the  dignity,  ia 
not  within  the  above  statute. 

The  next  statute  upon  this  subject  is  the  important  act 
of  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  o.  27,  by  which  great  changes  were 
made  in  the  remedies  for  trying  the  rifi;hts  to  real  property, 
and  which  embodies  the  greater  part  of  the  piaaant  law  of 
limitationa  relating  thereto. 

In  order  to  understand  this  act,  it  is  neoesaary  to  advert 
to  the  definitions  of  the  words '  land,'  '  rent,'  '  person 
through  whom  another  claims,'  and  '  person,'  contained  in 
the  first  section.  The  word  '  land '  extends  to  '  manois, 
messuages,  and  all  other  corporeal  hereditamenta  whatso- 
ever, and  also  to  tithes  (other  than  tithes  belonging  to  a 
spiritual  or  eleemosynary  corporation  sole),  and  also  to  any 
share,  estate,  or  interest  in  them  or  any  of  them,  whether 
the  same  shall  be  a  freehold  or  chattel  fhterest,  and  whether 
freehold  or  copyhold,  or  held  according  to  any  other  tenure;' 
and  the  word  '  rent'  extends  '  to  all  heriote  and  to  all  ser- 
vices and  saite  for  which  a  distress  may  be  made,  and  to  all 
annuities  and  periodical  sums  of  money  charged  upon  or 
payable  out  of  land  (except  moduses  or  compositions  be- 
longing to  a  spiritual  or  eleemosynary  corporation  sole) ;' 
and  the  '  person  through  whom  another  person  is  said  to 
claim '  means  '  any  person  by,  through,  or  under,  or  by  the 
act  of  whom,  the  person  so  claiming  became  entitled  to  the 
estate  or  interest  claimed,  as  heir,  issue  in  tail,  tenant  by 
the  curtesy  of  England,  tenant  in  dower,  successor,  special 
or  general  occupant,  executor,  administrator,  legatee,  hus- 
band, assignee,  appointee,  devisee,  or  otherwise ;  and  also 
any  person  who  waa  entitled  to  an  estate  or  interest,  to 
which  the  person  so  claiming,  or  some  person  through 
whom  he  claims,  became  entitled  as  lord  by  escheat ;'  and 
the  word  '  person '  extends  '  to  a  body  politic,  eorporate, 
er  collegiate,  and  to  a  class  of  creditors  or  other  persons,  as 
well  as  an  individuaL'  There  seems  reason  to  think  that  the 
word  rent  here,  afid  also  in  sect.  42  of  the  act,  r^ers  to  tenta 
charged  upon  land  only,  and  not  to  conventional  rente  pay- 
able by  tenanto  to  their  landlords  (it^fira,  sect.  42).  It  has 
been  determined  that  turnpike-road  truste  are  not  oom- 
priaed  in  this  section,  and  are  consequently  not  affected  by 
subsequent  enactments.  (3  Beav.,  22.) 

By  section  2,  no  person  can  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or 
bring  an  action  to  recover  any  land  or  rent,  but  within 
twenty  years  after  the  right  to  make  such  entry  or  distress, 
or  bring  such  action,  accrued  to  the  claimant,  or  soma 
person  through  whom  ho  claims.  The  action  for  rent  here 
spoken  of  is  the  action  of  ejectment  The  action  for  debt  or 
covenant  for  rent  reserved,  belongs  to  personal  actions,  and 
will  be  afterwards  considered.  Ii  baa  been  decided  under 
this  section,  and  with  reference  to  the  next,  that  a  person 
claiming  an  annuity  charged  on  land,  under  a  will,  who 
has  never  received  his  annuity,  is  barred  by  it,  unlexs  he 
bring  his  action  within  twenty  years  of  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator. (8  Bing.,  N.  C.  544.) 

By  section  3,  the  right  to  make  an  entry  or  distress,  or 
bring  an  action  to  recover  any  laud  or  rent,  is  to  be  deemed 
to  have  accrued  at  the  times  fbltowing : — (I)  When  the  per- 
son claiming,  or  some  one  through  whom  he  claims,  hat 
been  in  possession  of  the  rente  and  profite  of  such  lands,  ano 
haa  been  afterwards  dispossessed  or  has  discontinued  such 
possession  or  receipt,  the  right  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  ae- 
arued  at  the  time  of  such  dispossession  or  discontinuance  ot 
possession,  or  at  the  laat  time  when  such  rente  or  profits 
were  received.  (2)  When  the  peiaon  claiming  claims  as  being 
entitled,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  some  peraon  de- 
ceased, who  died  in  possession,  the  right  is  to  be  deemed  to 
have  accrued  on  the  oeath  of  that  peraon.  (3)  When  the  per- 
son claiming  claims  under  soma  grant,  appointment,  or  asanr- 
ance,  by  some  instrument  (other  than  a  will)  to  him,  or  some 
person  under  whom  be  daima,  from  a  person  who  was,  in 
respeet  of  the  same  estate,  in  posaossion  or  in  receipt  of  the 
rente  and  profite  of  the  land  or  of  the  rent,  when  no  person 
entitled  under  the  instrument  haa  been  in  such  posseSBioa  ex 
receipt,  the  right  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  aooored  attlic 
Dme  at  which  the  person  claiming,  or  the  person  through 
whom  he  claims,  became  eatitled  by  virtue  of  stioh  inatm  • 
ment,  (4)  When  the  estate  or  interest  claimed  haa  been  in 
reveraion  or  remainder,  and  no  person  has  been  in  powee- 
tion  or  in  raceuot  of  the  rente  and  profite  in  le^MCt  of  suoh 
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future  interest,  the  right  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  aoerued 
when  Buoh  estate  or  interest  became  an  estate  or  interest  in 
possession.  (5)  And  wh«i  the  estate  or  interest  is  daiued 
in  respect  of  a  forfeiture  or  breach  of  condition,  the  right  is 
to  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  when  the  forfeiture  vras  in- 
curred, or  the  condition  broken.  (Sect  4)  But  when  such 
right  by  reason  of  any  forfeiture  or  breach  of  condition,  first 
accrued  in  respect  of  an  estate  or  interest  in  reversion  or 
remainder,  and  the  land  or  rent  has  not  been  recovered  by 
virtue  of  such  right,  the  right  to  make  an  entry  or  distress, 
or  bring  an  action,  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  at  the 
time  when  such  estate  or  interest  became  an  estate  or  in- 
terest in  possession,  as  if  no  such  forfeiture  or  breach  of 
condition  had  happened.  (Sect.  5)  And  the  reversioner  is 
to  be  considered  as  having  a  new  right,  commencing  'rom 
the  time  of  the  estate  or  interest  vesting  in  possession  by 
the  determination  of  the  prior  estates,  notwithstanding  he, 
or  some  person  through  whom  he  claims,  may  at  any  time 
previously  to  the  creation  of  the  estate  which  has  deter- 
mined, have  been  in  possession  or  receipt  of  the  rents  and 
profits  of  such  land  or  of  such  rent 

An  administrator  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  is  to  daim 
from  the  death  of  the  intestate  (sect  6).  This  section  re- 
moves, for  the  purposes  of  the  act,  that  distinction  which 
existed,  under  the  old  law,  between  executors  and  adminis- 
trators, by  which  the  ri)(ht  of  the  former  was  considered  to 
commence  from  t^e  death  of  the  testator,  and  that  of  the 
latter  from  the  grant  of  administration. 

The  right  of  a  person  claiming  subject  to  a  tenancy 
at  will,  or  of  the  person  through  whom  he  claims,  is  to  be 
deemed  to  have  accrued  either  at  the  determination  of 
the  tenancy,  or  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenancy ;  but  no  mortgai^r  or  oestuyque 
trust  is  to  be  considered  a  tenant  at  will  to  his  mortgagee  or 
trustee  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause  (sect  7). 

The  right  of  a  person  claiming  subject  to  a  tenancy 
fiom  year 'to  year,  or  other  period,  without  any  lease  in 
writing,  or  of  the  person  through  whom  he  claims,  is  to  be 
deemed  to  have  accrued  at  the  determination  of  the  first  of 
such  year*,  or  other  periods,  or  at  the  last  time  when  any 
rent  payable  in  respect  of  such  tenancy  has  been  received 
(which  shall  last  happen)  (sect  8). 

Where  rent  amounting  to  20t.  and  upwards,  reserved 
oy  a  lease  in  writing,  has  been  wrongfully  received,  and  no 
payment  of  such  rent  has  afterwards  been  made  to  the 
person  rightfully  entitled  thereto,  the  right  of  the  person 
entitled  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  at  the  time  at  which 
the  rent  reserved  by  such  lease  was  first  so  wrongfully  re- 
ceived (sect  9). 

The  three  last  sections  alter  the  old  rule  of  law,  that  the 
mere  receipt  of  rent  by  a  stranger  was  not  evidence  of  ad- 
verse possession  against  the  legal  owner,  for  it  was  no  dis- 
seisin, though  the  stranger  made  a  lease-reserving  rent  un- 
less he  made  a  actual  entry. 

No  person  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  been  in  possession 
merely  by  reason  of  having  made  an  entry  (sect  10).  This 
clause  will  have  the  effect  of  shortening  the  time  within 
which  an  ejectment  can  be  brought  within  the  21  Jac.  I.,  c. 
16,  and  the  4  &  S  Ann.,  c  16,  s.  14;  for  by  those  statutes  a 
party  might  enter  just  before  the  expiration  of  the  20  years, 
and  commence  his  action  within  one  year  after. 

No  right  of  entry  or  distress,  or  of  bringing  an  action,  is 
to  be  preserved  by  continual  claim  upon  or  near  any  land 
(sect  1 1).  This  alters  the  old  law,  whereby  an  actual  entry 
made  every  year  and  day,  by  the  person  entitled,  or  his  attor- 
ney, was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  right  of  entry  being  tolled 
by  descent  or  barred  by  the  statute  of  Umitationa.  (Litt, 
M.  414,  415.) 

The  possession  or  receipt  of  rents  and  profits  of  one  or 
more  coparceners,  joint-tenants,  or  tenants  in  common,  of 
the  entirety,  or  of  OMre  than  his  or  their  undivided  share  or 
shares,  for  his  or  their  own  benefit  or  the  beneBt  of  any  per- 
son or  persons  other  than  the  person  or  persons  actually 
entitled  to  the  other  share  or  shares,  is  not  to  be  deemed 
the  possession  of  sudi  laat-mentioned  person  or  persons, 
or  any  of  them  (sect  12).  This  altera  the  old  rule,  that  the 
entry  of  one  coparcener,  joint-tenant,  or  tenant  in  common, 
was  the  entry  of  all,  so  as  to  prevent  the  statutes  of  limita- 
tion from  attaching. 

The  possession  of  the  younger  brother  or  other  relation 
of  the  person  entitled  as  heir  is  not  to  be  deemed  the  posses- 
sion of  the  person  entitled  as  heir  (sect  13).  This  abolishes 
the  law  ot  potiattiofiratri;  under  which  it  was  held  that  if 


a  man  seised  of  lands  had  two  children,  and  the  younger  sci 
or  sister  entered  by  abatement  without  the  heir  ever  bavui| 
been  in  possession,  the  statute. did  not  operate  against  tbe 
heir,  on  account  of  the  intendment  of  law  that  the  youoga 
had  entered  claiming  under  the  same  title  of  bev  to  tic 
ftther. 

The  enactments  contained  in.  the  above-nsMitioned  le^ 
tions,  irom  the  3rd  to  the  13th  inclusive,  are  intended  ig 
remove  one  of  the  great  difficulties  attending  tbe  investiga- 
tion of  titles  under  the  old  law,  namely,  the  determinatios 
of  the  time  at  which  advene  possession  oomnaeneed.  WIk- 
ther  possession  was  adverse  or  not  was  frequently  a  questios 
of  fact  to  be  determined  by  a  jury,  and  therefore  neeesanl; 
subject  to  great  uncertainty,  and  tbe  question  was  oS\a 
further  embarrassed  by  tbe  several  rules  of  law  befsce  meo- 
tioned,  as  well  as  by  the  principle  formerly  laid  down,  ihit 
possession,  rightful  in  its  commencement  did  not  becanK 
wrongful  or  inverse  as  against  the  true  owner  by  beiug  con- 
tinued beyond  tbe  period  at  which  the  right  of  the  patty  in 
possession  ceased. 

An  acknowledgment  in  writing  of  the  title  of  any  peiwn 
actually  entitled  to  any  land  or  rent  given  to  him  or  hii 
agent  signed  by  the  party  in  possession  or  receipt  of  tbe 
rents  and  profits,  or  of  the  rent  is  to  be  equivalent  to  tbe 
actual  possession  of  the  rent  and  profits,  or  of  tbe  rent, 
and  the  title  to  such  land  or  rent  is  to  be  deemed  to  hsn 
accrued  at  the  date  of  such  acknowledgement  (sect  14). 
Formerly  parol  acknowledgements  were  admitted  to  hate 
this  effect  The  requiring  an  acknowledgement  in  writ- 
ing is  adopted  by  analogy  to  tbe  statute  9  Cieo.  IV.,  c  It 
as  to  actions  on  simple  contract  and  %o  the  statute  Z  k 
4  Will.  IV.,  c.  42,  8. 5,  as  to  actions  on  specialties.  As  tlie 
possession  of  one  coparcener,  joint  tenant,  or  tenant  m 
common  is  not  the  possession  of  another  (sect  12).  so  is  to 
take  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  it  seems  to  follow  thai  as 
acknowledgement  in  writing  made  to  dr  by  one  copareenir, 
joint  tenant  or  tenant  in  common,  will  not  be  endence  it 
establish  or  impugn  the  title  of  another. 

Persons  under  the  disability  of  infancy,  oovertore,  idiolcT, 
lunacy,  unsoundness  of  mind,  or  absence  beyond  seas,  at 
persons  claiming  under  them,  notwithstanding  the  peiiod 
of  twenty  years  shall  have  expired,  are  to  be  allowed  lea 
years  after  the  person  to  whom  the  right  first  aecrued 
has  ceased  to  be  under  any  disability  or  bM  died  (which 
shall  have  first  happened)  (sect  16).  It  is  to  be  ubscncd 
that  imprisonment  is  not  a  disability  under  this  act  k  ■> 
was  under  21  Jac  I.,  c.  16,  s.  2. 

But  no  entry,  distress,  or  action  is  to  be  made  or 
brought  by  any  person  under  disability  at  the  time  of  ha 
right  accruing,  or  by  any  person  claiming  under  bim,  but 
within  forty  years  irom  the  time  at  which  the  right  fittf 
accrued,  though  such  disability  should  have  continued 
during  the  whole  of  such  forty  years,  or  olthoagh  tbe  tens 
of  ten  years  from  the  time  at  which  the  penon  to  whom  tbe 
right  first  accrued  ceased  to  be  under  any  disability,  or  diej, 
should  not  have  expired  (seot  17). 

In  the  case  of  a  person  under  disability  at  tbe  time  that 
his  right  accrued  dying  under  such  disability,  no  futba 
time  beyond  the  said  term  of  twenty  years  next  after  tbe 
right  accrued,  or  the  said  term  of  ten  years  after  the  destb 
of  such  person,  is  to  be  allowed  by  reason  of  the  disabiUir 
of  any  other  person  (sect  18). 

No  part  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  nor  the  adjaoeot 
islands,  is  to  be  deemed  beyond  seas,  within  the  aMsnmg 
of  tbe  act  (seot  19). 

ix  was  held  upon  the  construction  of  81  Jae.  L,  e.  If,  s.2, 
that  the  saving  in  that  clause  extended  only  to  the  persons 
upon  whom  the  right  first  descended,  so  that  when  the  sta- 
tute once  began  to  run  as  against  him,  no  sttfaaeqnent  dis- 
ability could  prevent  its  operation ;  but  that  the  right  of 
entry  subsisted  for  ten  years  after  the  ceaaor  of  the  dis- 
ability or  death  of  the  person  to  whom  the  right  fits^sMned. 
however  long  that  disability  might  have  oontinoed.  Ti» 
present  statute  confirms  the  first  rule,  and  establishes  ibt 
limit  of  forty  years  to  to  the  aeoond.  It  has  been  held  that 
where  no  account  could  be  given  of  a  person  within  tbe  ex- 
ception of  the  Btatute  of  James  L,  he  is  to  be  presumed  to  be 
dead  at  the  end  of  seven  years  from  the  last  account  of  bia 
6  East  84) ;  but  there  is  bo  presumption  of  law  as  to  ik 
time  at  which  his  death  actually  took  plaeeu  wkieh  is  ■ 
question  for  a  jury  to  determine  upon  tbe  facta  of  th*  cue 
(1  Stark,  N.  P.  C.  121 ;  2  Nev.  and  IL,  819.) 

Where  the  right  of  any  person  to  an  estate  in  |»<- 
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iMgion  has  been  barred,  and  Bueh  person  hat  at  any  ttm* 
luring  the  period  of  limitation  been  entitled  to  any  other 
•state,  interest,  right,  or  possibility  in  reversion,  remainder, 
ir  otherwise,  in  or  to  the  same  land  or  rent;  no  entry,  dis- 
tress, or  action  is  to  be  made  or  broaght  in  respect  of  such 
Mtate,  &o.,  unless  in  the  meantime  such  land  or  rent  has 
^een  recovered  by  some  person  entitled  to  an  estate,  interest, 
>r  right  which  had  been  limited  or  taken  effect  after  or  in 
lefeasance  of  such  estate  or  interest  in  possession  (sect  20). 
This  is  an  alteration  of  the  old  law,  under  which  a  person 
night  have  availed  himself  of  a  rizfat  of  entry  at  any  time 
irithin  twenty  years  after  it  accrued,  although  in  the  meab- 
:ime  the  same  person  might  have  had  a  difierent  right  in 
:he  same  land  or  rent  which  had  been  previously  barred 
l>y  more  than  twenty  years'  adverse  possession. 

When  the  right  of  a  person  who  is  tenant  in  tail  of  any 
and  or  rent  is  oarred  by  lapse  of  time,  no  entry,  distress, 
»r  action  is  to  be  brought  by  any  person  claiming  an  estate 
>T  interest  which  the  tenant  in  tail  might  have  barred 
sect  21). 

Possession  adverse  to  a  tenant  in  tail  it  to  run  on  against 
he  parties  claiming  estates  or  interests  which  he  might 
lave  barred  (sect.  22). 

These  clauses  make  a  great  alteration  of  the  law  as  it 
itood  under  the  statute  of  James,  by  which  the  twenty 
rears  commenced  only  from  the  time  at  which  the  right  to 
tnter  actually  accrued,  and  therefore  each  remainder-man 
lad  a  new  right  commeneing  from  the  time  of  the  deter- 
nination  of  the  prior  estates. 

When  a  tenant  in  tail  makes  an  assurance  which  does 
lot  bar  those  in  remainder,  they  are  to  be  barred  at  the  end 
>f  twenty  years'  possession  under  such  assurance,  reckoning 
be  twenty  years  from  the  time  at  which  such  assurance,  if 
ben  executed,  would,  without  the  consent  of  any  other 
«rson,  have  barred  them  (sect.  23).  This  clause  gives  to 
n  assurance  executed  by  a  tenant  in  tail  in  remainder, 
without  the  consent  of  the  protector,  followed  by  twenty 
ears'  possession  under  it,  reckoning  from  the  time  at 
rhich  the  remainder  should,  according  to  the  limitations  of 
he  estate  tail,  have  vested  in  possession,  the  same  elfeet 
1  barring  the  remainders  over  as  an  assurance  by  him  with 
lie  protector's  consent.  Formerly  no  lengtli  of  possession 
.nder  a  conveyance  by  lease  and  release  could  have  the 
ffect  of  a  flue  or  recovery  in  barring  the  issue  in  tail,  or 
he  remainders  over,  and  therefore  when  an  ejectment  was 
'rought  by  any  of  the  heirs  in  tail,  the  defendant  was  bound 
3  show  that  the  conveyance  to  him  or  his  ancestor  had 
«en  by  flne  or  recovery. 

No  suit  in  equity  is  to  be  brought  for  the  recovery  of 
ny  land  or  rent  but  within  the  time  when  the  plaintiff, 
f  entitled  at  law,  might  have  brought  atf  action  (sect.  24). 
'his  clause  confirms  the  doctrine  already  established  in 
ourts  of  equity. 

In  cases  of  express  trnst,  the  right  of  the  eetttuf  que 
nut  to  bring  a  suit  against  a  trustee,  or  person  claiming 
iirotigh  him,  is  not  to  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  till  a  con- 
eyanee  has  been  made  to  a  purchaser  for  a  valuable  con- 
ideration,  and  then  only  as  against  such' purchaser  and  per- 
>ns  claiming  under  him  (sect.  26).  In  cases  of  express  trust, 
o  time,  as  between  the  eettuy  que  trust  and  trustee,  can 
perate  as  a  bar  to  the  right  of  the  former ;  and  the  above- 
tentioned  clause  applies  as  between  the  eeetuy  que  truet 
nd  strangers  only.  The  possession  of  the  trustee  is  that 
f  the  eettuy  que  trutt,  and  the  possession  of  the  eettuy  que 
'utt  cannot  oe  adverse  to  the  trustee,  unless  where  there 
as  been  actual  ouster  of  the  trustee  by  the  eettuy  que 
'ust,  or  where  the  latter  denies  the  title  of  the  trustee, 
'hough  no  time  bars  a  direct  trust,  as  between  trustee  and 
istuy  que  trust,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  allow  a  man 

>  make  out  a  case  of  constructive  trust  at  a  great  distance 
r  time,  and  after  long  acquiescence,  but  will  in  such 
ues  apply  rules  as  to  length  of  time  by  analogy  to  the 
tatutes  of  limitation.  (17  Ves.,  97.) 

In  cases  of  concealed  fraud,  the  right  of  a  person  to 
rine  a  suit  in  equity  for  the  recovery  of  land  or  rent  of 
rhicn  be,  or  the  person  through  whom  he  claims,  has  been 
eprived  by  sueh  mad,  is  to  be  deemed  to  have  accrued  at 
lie  time  when  the  fraud  was,  or,  with  reasonable  diligence^ 
light  have  been  discovered ;  but  nothing  in  this  clause  is 

>  affect  the  title  of  a  purohaser  for  valuable  consideration 
rho  was  not  a  party  to  the  fraud,  and  had,  at  the  time  of  his 
lurehase,  no  notice  of  such  fraud  (sect.  26).  This  principle 
lad  already  been  established  in  courts  of  equity. 
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Nothing  in  the  act  is  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
Muity  in  reAising  relief  on  the  ground  of  acquiescence  or 
otlierwise,  to  any  person  whose  rieht  to  bring  a  suit  may 
not  be  barred  by  the  act  (sect.  27).  It  has  been  laid  down  in 
many  cases  in  the  courts  of  equity,  that  the  concurrence  of 
the  Mstey  que  trust,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances, in  a  breach  of  trust  by  his  trustee,  or  even  acquies- 
eenoe  without  original  concurrence,  may  bar  him  of  his 
relief.    (3  SwansL,  4,  et  teq.) 

Where  a  mortgagee  has  remained  in  possession  of 
the  rents  of  land,  or  in  receipt  of  any  rent  comprised  in 
his  mortgage  for  twenty  years,  the  mortgagor's  right  to 
bring  a  suit  for  redemption  will  be  barred,  unless  in  the 
meantime  an  acknowledgment  of  bis  right  has  been  given 
to  the  mwtgagor,  or  some  person  claiming  his  estate,  or  the 
agent  of  such  mortgagor  or  person,  in  writing,  signed  by  the 
mortgagee  or  person  claiming  under  him  ;  in  which  case  the 
suit  must  be  brought  within  twentv  years  after  the  date  of 
such  acknowledgment  Where  there  are  several  mort- 
gagors, an  acknowledgment  to  one  is  to  be  as  effectual  as 
if  given  to  all ;  but  where  there  are  several  mortgagees, 
such  acknowledgment  is  to  be  effectual  onlv  against  such 
of  them  as  have  given  it;  and  the  persons  claiming  under 
them,  and  the  persons  entitled  to  estates  or  interests  after 
or  in  defeasance  of  their  estates  or  interests,  and  where  the 
mortgagees  giving  such  acknowledgment  are  entitled  to  a 
divided  part  of  the  land  or  rent,  but  not  to  an  ascertained 
part  of  the  mortgage  money,  the  mortgagor  is  to  be  entitled 
to  redeem  such  divided  part,  on  paymei^t  of  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  mortgage  money  (sect  28).  It  was  settled,  before 
this  act,  that  twenty  years'  possession  by  a  mortgagee  was 
a  bar  to  the  right  of  redemption,  unless  there  was  in  the 
meantime  some  acknowledgment  of  the  mortgagor's  right; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  parol  acknowledgment,  if  clearly 
made,  was  considered  sufficient  The  possession  of  the 
mortgagee  is  not  like  an  adverse  possession  at  law,  incon- 
sistent with  the  equitable  titleof  the  mortgagor;  but  it  was 
considered  that  twenty  years'  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
mor^;agor  ought  to  protect  the  mortgagee  from  any  further 
liability  to  account  There  is  no  saving  of  the  rights  of 
redemption  of  mortgagors  under  disabilities. 

At  the  determination  of  the  period  limited  by  the  aet 
for  making  an  entry  or  distress,  or  bringing  any  action  or 
suit  the  right  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  land  or  rent,  for 
the  recovery  of  which  such  entry,  distress,  action,  or  suit 
might  have  been  made  or  brought  is  to  be  extinguished 
(sect  34). 

The  receipt  of  rent  from  the  tenant  from  year  to  year, 
or  lessee,  is  to  be  deemed,  as  against  such  tenant  from 
year  to  year,  or  lessee,  or  any  person  claiming  under  him, 
to  be  receipt  of  the  profits  of  the  land  (sect.  3S). 

By  section  36,  all  real  and  mixed  'actions,  except  eject- 
ment and  the  actions  of  dower  and  quart  impeeUt  here- 
after referred  to,  were  abolished  after  the  81st  of  December, 
1834; , but  it  is  provided  by  sect.  38,  that  any  person  whose 
right  of  entry  had,  at  the  passing  of  the  act  been  taken 
away  by  descent  cast  discontinuance,  or  warranty,  may  bring 
a  real  action  within  the  same  period  during  which  be 
might,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  have  made  an  entry, 
had  his  right  of  entry  not  been  taken  away. 

Since  the  3l8t  day  of  December,  1833,  no  descent  cast, 
discontinuance,  or  warranty  can  toll  or  defeat  any  right  of 
entry  or  action  for  the  recovery  of  land  (sect  39).  By  the 
old  law,  descents  of  corporeal  hereditaments  in  fee  simple 
to  the  heir  of  the  disseisor,  who  had  been  five  years  in  posses- 
sion  without  entry  or  eljdm  on  the  part  of  the  person  entitled, 
took  away  the  right  of  entry.  (Co.  Litt,  240  b.)  A  discon- 
tinuance is  defined  by  Coke  to  be '  an  alienation  made  or  suf- 
fered by  tenant  in  tail,  or  by  any  that  is  seised  in  autre  droit, 
whereby  the  issue  in  tail,  or  the  heir  or  successor,  or  those 
in  reversion  and  remainder,  are  driven  to  their  action  and 
cannot  enter.'  Warranty  i^  lands  at  common  law  was  in 
general  held  to  toll  the  right  of  entry  of  the  heir.  (Co.  Litt, 
365  a,  393  b,  Butler's  notes.)  The  effect  of  this  section  of' 
the  act  is  to  preserve  to  the  claimant  his  right  of  entry,  that 
is  to  say,  his  right  to  bring  an  action  of  ejectment,  notwith- 
standing descent  cast,  disooatinuance,  or  warranty,  during 
the  whole  period  of  limitation. 

Since    the  31st    December,   1833,   no  money   secured 
upon  land  by  any   mortgage,  judgment,  lien,  or  other- 
wise, or  charged  upon  land  by  way  of  legacy,  can  be  re- 
covered by  action  or  suit  but  within  twenty  years  after> 
the  right  to  receive  the  same  accrued,  unless  in  the  mean- 
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time  Bonte  part  of  tbe  money  or  infanrMt  tborwn  iu  be«i 
paid,  or  lome  aoknowledgem«nt  ia  writing  of  tbe  right 
thereto  ligned  by  tbe  person  liable  to  payment  or  big  agent, 
to  tbe  person  entitled  thereto  or  his  agent ;  in  which  case 
the  aotiou  or  suit  must  be  brought  within  twenty  years  after 
ittob  payment  or  aeknowledgement  (sect  40).  This  olanae 
ia  a-statutory  oonflrroation  of  what  was  formerly  established 
by  decision  as  to  money  secured  upon  land,  namely,  that 
Dossession  of  the  land  by  tbe  mortgagor  or  person  others 
wise  liable  for  payment  of  the  money,  without  payment  or 
demand  of  principal  or  interest  for  twenty  yeaiTs,  waa  auffi* 
eient  to  raise  the  presumption  of  satisbction.  It  has  been 
determined  that  tbe  limitation  in  this  olauae  applies  to 
bills  of  foreclosure,  whieh  are  in  substance  suits  to  recover 
tbe  money  secured  by  mortgage.  (9  Sim.,  670.)  With 
respect  to  legacies,  there  has  been  some  variety  of  decision. 
Formerly  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  there  waa  no 
limitation  a»  to  the  time  within  which  a  legacy  might  be 
demanded,  but  in  the  Utter  oases  tbe  oourt  of  equity  appears 
to  bare  adopted  twenty  yeara  a«  the  limit 

The  above-mentionea  section  secures  to  the  mortgagee  to 
whom  a  payment  of  prinoipal  or  interest  has  been  maoe,  or 
an  acknowledgment  in  writing  has  been  given,  his  right  of 
action  or  suit  as  to  the  money  for  twenty  years  from  the 
time  of  such  payment  or  acknowledgment  and  in  tbe  Utter 
case  bis  right  of  entry,  distress,  or  action  for  the  recovery  of 
tbe  land  is  during  the  same  period  securad  to  him  by  tbe 
14th  section ;  but  it  being  considered  doubtful  whether  the 
2nd  section  did  not  bar  tlus  right  when  tbe  act  relied  on  as 
taking  the  case  out  of  the  statute  waa  a  payment  of  principal 
or  interest  the  7  Wm.  IV.  and  l  Vic,  e.  28,  was  passed, 
reserving  to  the  mortgagee  the  right  of  entry,  distress,  and 
action  for  the  recovery  of  tbe  land  for  twenty  years  from 
tbe  last  paymcmt  of  prinoipal  or  interest  although  more 
than  twenty  yean  may  have  elapsed  since  the  right  first 
accrued. 

Arrears  of  dower,  w  damages  for  aueb  arrean,  are  not  to  be 
recoverable  by  any  action  or  suit  beyond  sis  years  before  the 
commeneement  pf  the  action  or  smt  Before  the  act  there 
was  no.  limitation  either  at  law  or  in  equity  to  a  eiaim  fbr 
arrears  of  dower  during  tbe  life  of  tbe  heir  (sect.  41). 

Since  the  31st  day  of  December,  1833,  no  arrean  of 
rent  or  of  interest  in  respect  of  any  money  charged  in  any 
manner  on  land  or  rent,  or  any  damages  in  respect  of  snch 
arrear  of  rent  or  interest  can  be  recovered  by  any  distress, 
aotion,  or  suit,  but  within  six  years  nest  after  the  same 
respectively  became  due,  or  nest  after  an  acknowledgment 
in  writing  given  to  the  person  entitled  thereto  or  his  agent 
signed  by  tbe  person  by  whom  the  same  was  payable,  or  bis 
agent;  except  where  there  hsa  been  a  prior  mortgagee  or 
other  incumbrancer  in  possession  within  one  year  next  be- 
fore an  aotion  or  auit  ia  brought  by  any  person  entitled  to  a 
subsequent  mortgage  or  other  incumbrance  on  the  same 
land,  in  which  case  the  arrears  of  interest  may  be  recovered 
for  the  whol*  time  during  which  such  prior  mortgagee  or 
inoumbrmneer  was  in  poaaeasion,  though  it  exceed  the  term 
of  six  ^eara  (sect  43).  It  bad  already  been  established 
in  equity,  by  analogy  to  the  rule  at  law,  that  an  ac- 
count of  rents  and  profits  could  not  go  back  beyond  six 
years  before  the  filing  of  tbe  bill,  and  in  many  cases 
where  a  party  bad  negleoted  bis  rights,  and  where  there 
waa  no  disability  on  the  one  side,  or  fraud  on  the  other, 
the  court  baa  refused  to  carry  tbe  account  farther  back 
than  tbe  filing  of  the  bilL  (1  Ball  and  B.,  130.)  This 
discretionary  jurisdiction  aeems  to  be  within  the  saving  of 
the  37th  clause  of  the  act.  It  seams  that  tbe  above  section 
lefers  to  rents  charged  upon  land  only,  to  which  it  had  been 
held  that  the  former  statutaa  did  not  apply,  and  not  to  oon- 
ventional  rents  (2  Bing.,  N.  C,  688),  the  limitations  as  to 
wbioh  are  provided  for  by  the  81  Jae,,  a  U,  (  3,  and  the  S 
and  4  Wm.  IV,  c.  43,  $  3.* 

This  clause  eontaina  no  exception  in  fttvour  of  persona 
under  disabilitiee. 

9.  Of  limitations  as  to  tithes  and  other  eeclaaiastieal  pro- 
perty. 

On  the  principle  that  fiu^Atm  temptu  eceurrit  eeelMitg, 
it  was  held  that  none  of  tbe  earlier  statutes  of  limits, 
tion  had  any  application  to  actions  and  suits  rdating  to 
tithes. 

The  first  statute  on  the  subject  is  the  S3  Oeo.  III.,  c.  127, 

*  Is  the  okMiratioM  nine  hcUsb  S,  omit  the  wxixAm,  •  Tba  union  tat  rent 
Im*  i)>oic<n  of  ii  the  actioD  of  ejectmeot  ;*  and  In  UulfaUowiDg  nntsnce  of  the 
«■•  ptnsnph,  Iiutea4  of  ■  ution  Ibrdebt'  md  'utioa  oTdabt.' 


u  t9  wneari  of  tithe,  wbicih  enacts  that  no  action  abould  be 
brovgbt  tor  the  recovery  of  any  penalty  for  not  settiuf; 
out  tithes,  nor  any  suit  instituted  in  any  court  of  equity,  not 
in  any  ecclesiastical  oourt  to  recover  tbe  value  of  any 
tithes,  unless  within  six  years  from  the  time  of  such  tithe* 
becoming  due. 

No  limitation  existed  of  the  tim9  within  which  suib 
might  be  prosecuted  for  establishing  a  right  to  tithe ;  nor 
could  tbe  validity  of  any  modus  decimandi,  or  of  anf  right 
to  exemption  or  discharge  from  tithes,  be  established,  but  by 
antient  prescription,  or  by  proof  of  a  composition  real 
existing  before  the  stat  13  £lix.,  c.  10,  until  the  enactment 
of  the  2&3Wm.  IV.,  c.  100. 

By  section  1  of  (hat  act  all  prescriptions  forany  modus  de- 
cimandi, or  for  exemption  or  discharge  from  tithes  by  com- 
position real  or  otherwise,  are,  in  case  the  render  of  tithet 
ill  kind  shall  afterwards  be  demanded  by  any  person  except 
a  spiritual  or  eleemosynary  corporation  sole,  or  by  any  cor- 
porate body,  to  be  deembc  valid  in  law,  upon  proof  of  pay- 
ment or  render  of  such  modus  in  the  one  case,  and  enjoy- 
ment of  tbe  exemption  in  the  other,  for  30  years'  next  before 
such  demand,  unless  the  commencement  of  snch  payment 
render,  or  enjoyment  be  shown  at  some  time  prior  to  such 
30  years,  or  the  payment  render,  or  enjoyment  oe  abown  to 
have  been  under  some  deed  or  writing ;  and  if  such  proof  be 
extended  to  60  yeara  before  the  time  of  such  demand,  tbe 
claim  is  to  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  unless  &ucb 
payments,  render,  or  enjoyment  be  shown  to  have  been  under 
some  deed  or  writing.  This  clause  applies  to  the  right  of  the 
crown  and  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall.  Where  the  render  of 
tithes  is  demanded  by  any  spiritual  or  eleemosynary  corpora- 
tion sole,  such  prescription  as  aforesaid  is  to  be  valid  and  in- 
defeasible upon  showing  such  payment  or  render  made,  or 
exemption  enjoyed  during  tbe  period  in  which  two  persons 
in  succession  have  held  the  office  or  benefice  in  respect 
whereof  such  render  of  tithes  is  claimed,  and  for  tiiree  years 
after  the  appointment,  institution,  or  induction  of  a  thiid 
person,  provided  that,  if  such  period  do  not  amount  to  61' 
years,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  show  such  payment  or  rendei 
made,  or  enjoyment  had  during  such  further  number  of 
years,  either  before  or  after,  or  partly  before  and  partly 
after,  aa  shall  with  the  said  period  amount  to  60  yeara,  and 
three  years  after  the  appointment  of  such  third  periwc 
as  aforesaid,  unless  it  be  shown  that  sueb  payment  or 
render  was  made  or  exemption  enjoyed  under  some  de^ 
or  writing. 

Every  oompotition  for  tithei  made  or  confirmed  before 
the  passing  of  the  act  by  decree  of  a  court  of  equity 
in  a  suit  in  which  the  ordinary,  patron,  and  incumbent  were 
parties,  and  not  since  set  aside,  abandoned,  or  departeu 
from,  is  to  be  held  vaUd ;  but  no  modus,  exemption,  or  dis- 
charge ia  to  be  deemed  within  tbe  act  unlea«  proved  to  bare 
existed  and  been  acted  upon  at  the  time  of,  or  within  a  year 
before  the  passing  of  the  act  (sect  2). 

By  lection  4  it  is  provided  that  the  act  »faall  not  extend 
to  cases  where  tithes  have  been  demised  by  deed  for  any  term 
of  life  or  number  of  years,  or  where  any  composition  for 
tithes  has  been  made  by  the  person  or  body  corporate  en- 
titled to  them  with  the  owner  or  oooupier  of  tbe  land  foraoy 
Bttoh  term  or  number  of  years,  where  snch  dwaiae  waa  sub- 
•iating  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act  and  an  actioa 
or  suit  instituted  for  the  reeoveiy  or  enforcing  payment  of 
tithes  vritbin  three  yeara  after  the  expiration,  surrender,  or 
other  determination  of  aueh  demise  or  composition. 

By  aeotion  5  it  is  provided  that  where  laods  have  been  held 
or  ooeupied  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  titbea  thereof,  is 
rector,  viear,  or  other  person,  or  by  any  leasee  of,  or  any 
person  compounding  for  tithes  with,  or  any  tenant  of  sucb 
reetor,  vicar,  or  other  person,  the  time  of  such  holding  or 
oeoupation  shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  tbe 
several  periods  mentioned  in  th«  act 

And  by  aeetion  6,  the  time  daring  which  any  peraon  other- 
wise capable  of  resisting  any  claim  to  a  modua  w  exonptioa 
from  tithe  shall  be  an  infisnt,  idiot,  non  cempoa  mentu, 
ftvue  covert,  or  lay  tenant  for  life,  or  durmg  which  an; 
action  or  suit  shall  have  been  pending  and  diligently  pro- 
secuted till  abated  bj  the  death  of  partiea,  ia  to  he  excluded 
in  tbe  computation  of  the  abave-mentioaod  perioda,  except 
where  the  claim  is  declared  by  the  Mt  to  fa*  ahaolute. 

By  section  8,  no  presumption  ia  to  be  allowed  in  aupport 
of  any  claim,  upon  proof  of  axetciaa  of  the  right  ^«in«d  St 
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it  lias  b«en  lUted  that  tithes  and  modttses  or  eonpori- 
tions  for  tithes,  in  the  hands  of  any  other  {wrsons  than 
spiritual  or  eleemosjmaty  eorporations  sole,  an  incladet)  in 
tue  Brst  sMtion,  and  eonsequently  in  the  subsequent  enact- 
ments of  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  o.  27  ;  and  by  sect.  29  of  the 
same  act,  no  ecclesiastical  or  eleemosynary  eorporation  sole 
can  bring  an  action  or  suit  to  recover  atty  land  or  rent  but 
within  the  period  during  which  two  persons  in  succession 
have  held  tne.oSce  or  benefioe  in  respect  of  which  such  land 
or  rent  is  claimed;  and  six  years  after  the  appointment  of  a 
third  person  thereto,  if  such  period  amount  to  60  years-;  and 
if  not,  then  during  sueh  farther  period  as  will  make  up  60 
rears  from  the  period  at  which  the  right  to  bring  such 
action  or  suit  first  accrued. 

The  34th  section  of  the  same  act,  as  to  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  right  after  the  period  of  limitation,  is  applicable  to 
tithes  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  other  property. 

And  by  seet.  43  no  person  claiming  tithes  can  bring  a  suit 
in  any  spiritual  court  but  within  the  period  fixed  by  the  act 
for  actions  and  suits  at  law  or  in  equity. 

In  considering  the  operation  of  the  2  &  3  Wm.  IV., 
c.  100,  and  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  it,  upon  claims  to 
titlie  by  persons  other  than  spiritual,  or  eleemosynary  cor- 
porations sole,  it  should  be  observed  that  the  period  of  30 
years  mentioned  in  the  former  act  is  fixed  with  reference  to 
claims  as  between  the  landowner  and  the  tithe-owner,  while 
the  period  of  SO  years  in  the  latter  is  applicable,  as  far  as 
respects  tithes,  to  actions  and  suits  between  claimants  to  the 
tithes.  Cases  however  may  arise  to  which  there  will  be 
some  difficulty  in  applying  this  distinction,  and  it  seems  that, 
at  least  in  cases  where  there  has  been  no  payment  of  tithe 
for  twenty  years,  the  second  section  of  the  latter  act  will 
operate  as  a  bar  to  the  claim  of  the  tithe-owner,  though  pro- 
bably contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature. 

But  the  questions  as  to  tithes  upon  these  statutes,  though 
thny  must  still  bxist  for  some  time  to  come,  have  become  of 
less  imporunce  since  the  enactment  of  the  6  &  7  Wm.  IV, 
c  71,  and  the  subsequent  acts  fbr  the  commutation  of  tithes 
for  fixed  rent-charges,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  will 
be  carried  into  effect  throughout  England. 
S.  Of  limitations  as  to  advowsons. 
By  the  statute  of  Westminster  the  second  (IS  Edw.  L, 
3.  2d)  writs  of  qtiare  impedit  could  not  be  sued  out  after 
six  months,  where  a  parson  had  been  presented  to  a  living 
by  a  person  not  entitled. 

By  the  1  Mary,  sees,  ii.,  c  9,  it  was  declared  that  the  32 
Hen.  VIIL,  &  3,  should  not  extend  to  writs  of  right  of  ad- 
irovraon,  quare  impedit,  jure  patronatus,  and  writs  of  darrein 
•yre*entm«ttt.  Before  this  statute,  it  seems  to  have  been 
leld  that  if  the  incumbent  of  a  living  had  lived  60  years 
ind  died,  and  a  stranger  had  presented,  the  patron  could 
not  maintain  quare  impedit  or  darrein  pretentment.  (Co. 
Utt..  lis  a.) 

The  7  Ann.,  c.  18,  which  enacted  that  no  usurpation  should 
lisplace  the  right  of  a  patron,  in  effect  took  away  all  pre- 
iTioua  limitations  of  suits  as  to  the  right  of  patronage. 

The  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  e.  27,  s.  30,  enacts  that  from  the 
ilst  day  of  December.  1833,  no  quare  impedit  or  other 
iction,  nor  any  suit  to  enforce  a  right  of  presentation  to  any 
>hurch,  viear^,  or  other  eccledadiical  benefice,  is  to  be 
irought  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  during  which 
.hiee  clerks  in  succession  shall  have  held  the  same,  all  of 
vbom  obtained  possession  adversely  to  the  right  of  the  per- 
ion  claiming,  or  of  the  person  through  whom  he  claims,  if 
:he  times  of  such  incumbencies  together  shall  amount  to 
ti&ly  years,  and  if  not,  then  after  such  further  period  as 
rith  the  times  of  such  incumbencies  shall  make  up  the 
jeriod  of  sixty  years. 

By  section  31  of  the  same  act,  incumbencies  where  the 
;lerk  has  been  presented  upon  a  lapse,  by  the  crown  or  the 
>rclinary,  are  to  be  reckoned  within  the  period,  but  not  in- 
jumbenuies  when  the  clerk  has  been  presented  by  the 
sro-wn  after  a  promotion  to  a  bishopric. 

By  section  32,  persons  claiming  a  right  to  present  by 
virtue  of  any  estate,  interest,  or  right,  which  the  owner  of 
in  estate  tad  in  the  advowson  might  have  barred,  are  to  be 
leerned  to  claim  through  the  person  entitled  to  such  estate 
Ril,  and  their  right  is  to  be  limited  accordingly. 

By  section  33,  no  advowson  is  to  be  recoverable  after  the 
>xpiration  of  a  hundred  yearsfrom  the  timeatwhich  a  clerk 
>btained  possession  of  the  benefice  adversely  to  the  right  of 
be  person  claiming,  unless  a  clerk  shall  subsequently  have 
tbtsuned  possession  of  the  benefice  on  the  presentation  of 


the  person  so  claiming,  or  some  person  through  whom  he 
claims,  or  some  other  person  entitled  to  a  ahare  or  right  de- 
rived under  the  same  title. 

The  34th  section  cf  the  same  act  as  to  the  final  extinction 
of  right  after  the  period  }f  limitation,  applies  to  advowsons. 

There  is  no  saving  of  the  rights  to  advowsons  of  persons 
under  disabilities. 

4.  Of  limitations  as  to  other  incorporeal  rights. 

Before  the  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  71,  no  right  of  common  or 
other  profit  or  benefit  out  of  land,  except  tithes,  rent,  or  ser- 
vices, could  in  general  be  established  but  by  proof  of  im- 
memorial custom  or  prescription ;  though  in  certain  cases 
the  courts  both  of  law  and  equity  had  bwn  in  the  habit  of 
establishing  titles  to  such  properly  by  means  of  the  doctrine 
of  presumed  grants.     (2  Btarkie  on  Evid.,  669.) 

By  section  1  of  that  act,  no  claim  which  can  be  made  at 
common  law,  by  custom,  prescription,  or  grant,  to  any  right 
of  common  or  other  profit  or  benefit  to  be  taken  or  enjoyed 
from  or  upon  any  land,  except  the  matters  in  the  act  after- 
wards provided  for,  and  except  tithes,  rent,  and  services. 
Lb,  after  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  thirty  years,  to  be 
defeated  only  by  proof  of  such  eiyoyment  having  com- 
menced at  any  time  prior  to  the  thirty  years ;  and  where 
such  uninterrupted  enjoyment  has  been  for  sixty  years,  the 
right  is  to  be  deemed  absolute  and  indefeasible,  unless  it 
appear  that  the  right  was  enjoyed  under  some  deed  or  writ- 
ing.  ■ 

Right  of  common  of  pasture  appendant  exists  by  the 
common  law,  and  belongs  to  every  tenant  whose  lands  are 
part  of  a  manor  (2  Inet^  86 ;  2  Bl.,  Com.,  33) ;  but  all  other 
rights  of  common  must  formerly  have  been  established  by 
custom,  prescription,  or  grant  (1  Bac,  Ab.,  616,  et  seq.), 
and  the  rights  to  them  will  now  be  regulated  by  this  act 
By  the  statute  of  Westminster  2  (13  Edw.  1,  c.  25),  a  writ 
of  assize  might  be  brought  for  right  of  common  appendant 
or  appurtenant,  but  as  that  and  the  other  real  actions  for 
rights  of  common  CComyn,  Dig.,  Common,  i.)  are  now  abo- 
lished by  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  36,  there  will  be  no 
remedy  for  rights  of  common  after  twenty  years'  adverse 
possession ;  for  it  was  held,  befor )  the  act,  that,  after  that 
period,  the  commoner's  right  of  entry  was  given,  and  that 
he  must  resort  to  his  assize  of  common.  (2  Taunt.,  139, 160.) 
The  same  limitatioti  applies  to  the  incorporeal  rights  men- 
tioned in  the  subsequent  sections  of  the  act. 

By  section  2,  no  claim  to  any  way  or  other  easement,  or  to 
any  watercourse,  or  to  the  use  of  any  water,  is  after  an  un- 
interrupted enjoyment  of  twenty  years  to  be  defeated  onlv 
by  proof  of  its  having  commenced  prior  to  that  period,  and, 
where  such  uninterrupted  enjoyment  has  been  for  forty 
years,  the  right  is  to  be  deemed  absolnte  and  indefeasible, 
unless  it  appear  that  the  right  was  enjoyed  under  some  deed 
or  writing. 

By  section  3,  when  the  use  of  light  for  any  dwellinjg-house, 
workshop,  or  other  building  has  been  actually  enjoyed  for 
twenty  years  without  interruption,  the  right  is  to  be  deemed 
absolute  and  indefeasible,  notwithstanding  any  local  usage 
or  custom  to  the  contrary,  unless  it  shall  appear  that  the 
same  was  ei^oyed  under  some  deed  or  writing. 

By  section  4,  the  periods  mentioned  in  the  act  are  to  be 
taken  to  be  those  immediately  preceding  the  commencement 
of  an  action  or  suit  as  to  the  matter  to  which  such  period 
relates :  and  no  act  is  to  be  deemed  an  interruption  unless 
submitted  to  for  a  year  after  the  party  interrupted  Lad 
notice. 

By  section  6,  no  presumption  is  to  be  allowed  in  favour  of 
a  claim  upon  proof  of  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  the  right 
for  a  less  period  than  that  mentioi  ed  in  the  act  as  applica- 
ble to  the  particular  claim.  Beforo  the  passing  of  the  act, 
enjoyment  of  incorporeal  rights  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 
was  Generally  sufficient  to  raise  the  presumption  of  a  grant. 
But  this  rule  can  no  longer  be  applira  to  the  rights  included 
in  the  first  section,  which  has  fixed  another  period  of  thirty 
years  for  raising  such  presumption,  and  it  has  been  decided, 
upon  the  construction  of  the  act,  than  an  enjoyment  for 
twenty  years  of  a  right  comprised  in  the  second  section, 
while  the  land  was  held  under  a  term  of  life,  as  it  cannot 
by  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  give  any  title  as  against  the 
owner  oi  the  fee,  does  not  give  even  a  presumptive  title 
against  the  termor.    (1  C,  M.  &.  R.,  211,  223.) 

The  timo  during  which  any  person  otherwise  capable  of 
resisting  any  claim  to  any  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  the 
act,  shall  have  been,  or  shall  be  in  part,  idiot,  or  non  compttt 
menHSt/eme  covert,  or  tenant  for  life,  or  during  which  ony 
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suit  or  action  pending  iball  hsve  baen  abated  Inr  the  death 
of  parties,  is  to  be  ezcTuded  in  the  eomputation  of  the  above- 
mentioned  periods,  except  where  the  right  or  claim  is  de- 
clared by  toe  act  to  be  absolute  (sect.  7).  The  act  contains 
no  saving  in  favour  of  persons  beyond  seas  or  in  prison. 

When  land  or  water,  over  or  from  which  any  way, 
watercourse,  or  use  of  water  has  been  enjoyed,  or  ha* 
been  held  under  any  term,  life,  or  years,  exceeding  three 
years  from  the  granting  thereof,  the  time  of  enjoyment, 
during  the  continuance  of  such  term,  ia  to  be  excluded  from 
the  term  of  forty  years,  in  case  the  claim  shall,  within  three 
years  after  the  end,  or  sooner,  determination  of  the  term  be 
resisted  by  any  person  entitled  in  reversion  expectant  on  the 
determination  of  the  term  (sect.  8).  This  clause  applies 
only  to  a  way  or  watercourse,  and  use  of  water,  and  there- 
fore the  saving  cannot  include  the  rights  which  are  the 
subjects  of  Uie  first  and  third  sections.  The  consequence 
seems  to  be,  that  as  to  those  rights  the  reversioner  may, 
contrary  to  the  former  law  on  the  point,  be  bound  by  the 
acquiescence  of  the  owner  of  the  particular  estate. 

IL  As  to  LimiUiions  of  Personal  Actions  and  Suits  relat- 
ing to  Personal  Property. 

1.  Of  actions  of  assault  and  battery. 

Bf  the  21  Jac.  I,  c.  16,  s.  3,  all  actions  of  trespass,  of  as- 
saul ,  battery,  wounding,  imprisonment,  or  any  of  them, 
must  be  commenced  and  sued  within  four  years  after  the 
cause  of  action  arises. 

2.  Of  actions  of  slander. 

By  the  21  Jac.  I,  c.  16,  s.  3,  all  actions  on  the  case  for 
words  must  be  commenced  and  sued  within  two  years  next 
after  the  words  spoken. 

Upon  the  construction  of  this  part  of  the  statute  it  has 
been  determined — 1,  That  an  action  for  teandalum  magna- 
tum  is  not  within  ihe  statute ;  2,  That  it  is  confined  to  ulan- 
der  of  the  person,  and  does  not  sxieud  to  actions  for  slander 
of  title,  which  ia  a  cause  of  specific  damage ;  3,  That  if  the 
words  used  are  actionable,  the  statute  is  a  bar,  thuugh  spe- 
cific damage  has  ensued ;  but  if  the  words  are  not  actionable, 
and  specihc  damage  has  arisen  from  them,  entitling  the 
plaintiff  to  an  action,  the  statute  is  no  bar.    (5  Bac.,  Ab.) 

3.  Of  actions  arising  upon  simple  contract,  and  actions 
founded  in  wrong. 

By  the  21  Jac.  I.,  c.  16,  s.  3,  all  actions  of  trespass  quare 
eltttuwn  /regit,  actions  of  trespau,  detinue,  trover,  and  re- 
plevin for  taking  away  goods  and  cattle,  actions  of  account 
and  upon  the  case  (except  merchant's  accounts),  actions  of 
debt  grounded  upon  lending  or  contract  without  specialty, 
and  actions  of  debt  for  arrearages  of  rent,  must  be  com- 
menced and  sued  within  six  years  next  after  the  cause  of 
action  arises. 

The  same  period  of  limitation  is  established  by  the  53 
Geo.  III.,  c.  127,  s.  6,  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  for  not 
setting  out  tithes,  and  for  bringing  suits  in  equity  or  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  for  the  recovery  of  the  value  of  tithes ; 
and  by  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  42,  s.  3,  for  actions  of  debt 
upon  awards,  where  the  submission  is  not  by  specialty,  for 
actions  or  fines  due  in  respect  of  copyhold  estates,  for  actions 
against  a  sheriff  for  escapes,  and  for  money  levied  under  a 
writ  of  fieri  faeiat. 

Formerly  there  was  no  limitation  applicable  to  a  suit  for 
a  legacy,  though  in  some  cases  presumption  of  payment  was 
admitted ;  but  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  40,  which  fixes 
the  period  of  limitation  to  twenty  years,  is  applicable  to  all 
legacies,  whether  charged  on  real  estate  or  not. 

Before  the  sutute  of  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c  42,  there  was 
no  remedy  for  injuries  done  to  the  real  estate  of  a  person 
deceased,  in  his  lifetime,  nor  against  the  estate  of  a  person 
deceased,  in  respect  of  wrongs  done  by  him  in  his  liEstime 
to  the  property  of  another ;  but  now,  by  sect.  2,  executors 
may  bring  an  action  of  trespass,  or  trespass  on  the  case, 
for  an  injury  done  to  the  real  estate  of  a  deceased  person  in 
his  lifetime,  and  for  which  he  might  have  maintained  an 
action,  at  any  time  within  a  year  after  the  death  of  such 
person ;  and  any  such  action  may  be  brought  against  the 
executors  or  administratora  of  a  person  deceased,  for  an  in- 
jury done  by  him  in  his  lifetime  to  the  real  or  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  plaintiff,  within  six  calendar  montns  after  tney 
shall  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  administration  of  the 
deceased's  estate,  provided  in  each  case  that  the  injury  was 
committed  within  six  months  of  the  death  of  such  person- 

In  actions  on  the  case  in  which  the  gist  of  the  action  is 
the  consequential  damage,  the  time  of  limitation  runs  from 
the  time  of  the  occurring  of  the  damage.    In  actions  of  ••- 


sumpait  upon  eontraeti,  the  time  run*  fiom  the  data  of  tk 
breach.    (8  Bac  Ab^  230.) 

It  would  seem  that  in  cases  of  fraud  the  statute  does  not 
begin  to  run,  but  from  the  discovery  of  the  fraud.  This 
rule,  as  before  stated,  is  now  ectablished  by  statnta  as  ts 
actions  relating  to  real  property. 

In  cases  of  intestacy,  where  the  cause  of  aetaom  was  cob 
plete  before  the  intestate's  death,  the  statute,  baving  ona 
begun  to  run,  continues  as  against  the  adminiatrator,  ncL 
before  the  grant  of  the  letters  of  administration ;  but  whea 
the  cause  of  actiou  was  not  complete  as  against  the  ic- 
testate,  the  statute  was  held  not  to  run  against  the  adminis- 
trator until  the  grant.  (Willes.  27 ;  5  B.  and  Ald^  204.)  TW 
latter  rule  has,  as  before  stated,  been  altered  as  to  raal  pro- 
perty, but  not,  it  seems,  as  to  personalty. 

The  limitation  as  to  arrears  of  rent  in  the  atatata  tl 
James  does  not  apply  to  rents  reserved  by  indantuiau 

For  the  purpose  of  settling  the  questions  that  had  existed 
as  to  what  was  a  sufficient  coinmeneement  of  an  actuo 
to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute,  it  is  provided  bv  I 
Wm.  IV.,  e.  39.  $  10,  that  *  no  first  writ  shall  be  avaUabj 
to  prevent  the  operation  of  any  statute  whereby  the  ram- 
roencement  of  the  action  may  be  limited,  unlaaa  the  defcs- 
dant  shall  be  arrested  thereon  or  served  therewith,  or  pro- 
ceedings to  or  toward  outlawry  shall  be  had  tharaupon.  or 
unless  such  writ  and  every  writ  (if  any)  isauad  in  eoniiDna- 
tion  of  a  preceding  writ  shall  be  returned  ROis  ett  inweHtm. 
-and  entered  of  record  within  one  calendar  month  nextaAn 
the  expiration  thereof,  including  the  day  of  aueh  axpiralioa. 
and  unless  every  writ  issued  in  continuation  of  a  preeedinf 
writ  shall  be  issued  within  one  such  calendar  month  aAa 
the  expiration  of  the  preceding  writ,  and  shall  contain  t 
memorandum  indorsed  thereon  or  subscribed  thereto,  spe- 
cifying the  day  of  the  dale  of  the  first  writ;  aud  return  to  br 
made  in  bailable  process  by  the  sheriff  or  oibar  oiBeer  t^ 
whom  the  writ  shall  be  directed,  or  his  sueoeMor  in  office, 
and  in  process  not  bailable,  by  the  plaintiff  or  his  auoroe; 
suing  out  the  same,  as  the  case  may  be.'  This  enactmea: 
applies  to  all  peraonal  actions. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  statute  of  Jamoa,  and  the  Cth 
section  of  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  42,  both  contain  a  pn- 
viso,  that  if  judgment  in  aav  of  the  abovs-meniioDed 
actions  be  given  fw  the  plaintifl!,  and  afterwards  revened  br 
error,  or  a  verdict  pass  for  him,  and  upon  matter  urged  a 
arrest  of  judgment,  judgment  be  given  against  him,  «  :.' 
the  defendant  should  have  been  outlawed,  and  ahould  after- 
wards revene  the  ouUawry,  the  plainti^  or  his  heirs,  at- 
cutors,  or  administrators,  may  commence  a  new  aetioo  >/ 
suit,  within  a  year  after  such  reversal  of  jud^^nent.  ja^ 
ment,  or  reversal  of  outlawry. 

The  7tb  section  of  the  statute  of  James  contains  sn  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  infants,  feme*  covert,  nam  eomfoui 
tnintit,  and  persons  imprisoned  and  beyond  seas,  who  msi 
bring  their  actions  within  the  times  mentioned  in  the  act, 
after  the  removal  of  their  disabilities ;  and  the  4  and  i  Ann. 
0.  16,  $  19,  enacts  that  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  defeod- 
ants  beyond  seas,  any  action  for  aeaman'e  wagea.  or  aoj  of 
the  actions  enumerated  in  the  above-mentioned  clause  n^ 
the  statute  of  James,  may  be  brought  within  the  times  met- 
tinned  in  the  statute,  after  the  return  of  the  dafendanu  fh* 
beyond  seas. 

Sect  4  of  the  before-mentioned  act  of  3  and  4  Wm.  IV. 
e.  42.  contains,  as  to  the  actions  enumerated  in  it,  aa>ic( 
of  the  right  of  persons  under  disabilities,  said  agaioft  de- 
fendants absent  beyond  seas,  exactly  similar  to  the  abon. 
except  that  it  does  not  extend  to  persona  impriaoned. 

By  sect.  7  of  the  last-mentioned  act,  no  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  of  the  adjacent  islands  is  to  be  deemed  he- 

Jond  seas  within  the  meaning  of  that   act  or  of  the  :. 
ac.  I.,  c.  16. 

Questions  had  fi«quently  arisen  as  to  the  effect  of  snbw- 
quent  promises  and  acknowledgments  to  take  a  case  oot  <i 
the  statute  of  James.  Thus  it  was  held  that  no  acknovledj- 
ment  was  sufficient  in  a  case  of  tort  or  breach  of  duty  to  tab 
the  case  out  of  the  statute,  while  in  a  case  of  debt  not  oni;  i 
verbal  premise,  but  even  a  mere  acknowledgment  of  i-- 
existence  of  the  debt  was  held  sufficient,  not  against  u: 
party  making  it  only,  but  his  co-contractor.  To  «:> 
such  questions,  it  was  enacted  by  9  Geo.  IV..  c  14,  |  - 
reciting  the  act  of  James,  that  in  actions  of  debt,  or  nf.- 
the  case,  grounded  on  any  simple  contract,  no  ackoo 
lodgment  should  be  deemed  sufficient,  unless  it  were  - 
writing,  signed  by  the  party  chaigeable  thereby ;  end  u> 
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«bere  then  were  two  or  more  joint  contneton,  orexaeuton, 
sr  administraton  of  any  coDtrMtor,  the  written  piomiie  of 
one  or  more  of  them  thoold  not  bind  the  others.  Bat  it  was 
expressly  provided  that  nothing;  in  the  act  contained  should 
alter,  take  away,  or  lessen  the  effect  of  any  payment  of 
principal  or  interest  by  any  person  wbatsoerer;  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  this  speeies  of  acknowledgment  will,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  doctrine  (2  Saund.,  63,/  n.  (0>  be  effee- 
tual,  not  against  the  party  making  it-only,  but  his  co  con- 
tractor. Also  (by  sect.  6)  no  indorsement  or  memorandum 
3f  payment  upon  a  promissory  note,  bill  of  exchange^  or 
atber  writing  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  party  to  wbdm 
payment  should  be  made,  should  be  deemed  proof  of  such 
payment  to  take  the  case  out  of  the  statute  ;  and  (§  4)  that 
the  act  of  James  and  that  act  should  apply  to  simple  con- 
Iract  debts  alleged  on  the  part  of  a  defendant  by  way  of  set-off. 

4.  As  to  actions  arisin);  upon  specialty. 

Before  tbe  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  42,  there  was  no  statutable 
limitation  to  actions  upon  specialties,  though  the  eourts 
leld  that  payment  was  pnma  fade  to  be  presumed  after 
twenty  years. 

By  thejrd  section  of  the  above  act,  aotiona  of  debt  for  rent 
ipon  an  indenture  of  demise,  actions  of  covenant  or  debt  upon 
ranr]  or  other  specialty,  and  aoiions  of  debt  or  scire /adat  up- 
>n  recognizance  must  be  eommenoed  and  sued  wiibin  twenty 
rears  afier  the  cause  of  such  actions  or  suits  arises.  If  the  3 
tnd  4  Wm.  IV.,  c  87,  $  42,  applies  to  actions  on  specialty,  it  is 

0  far  repealed  by  this  act;  but  tbe  better  opinion  Koems  to 
)e  thai  ibe  former  act  applies  to  rents  which  are  a  charge 
ipon  land  oiilv,  and  not  to  conventional  rent*,  whether 
'eserved  by  indenture  or  otherwiite.    (2  Bing.,  N.  C,  688.) 

The  savinfi^  on  the  ground  of  disability  of  the  plaintiff  and 
ibsence  of  the  defendant,  and  the  limitations  after  judgment 
ir  outlawry  reversed,  are  tbe  same  as  tot  actions  of  debt  not 
m  specialty  by  the  same  act. 

By  sect,  i,  it  is  provided,  in  accordance  with  the  enact- 
nent  of  9  Geo.  IV.,  e.  14,  as  to  actions  on  simple  contract, 
bat  if  any  acknowledgment  has  been  made,  either  by 
rriting  signed  by  the  party  liable  by  virtue  of  such  inden- 
ure,  specialty,  or  recognixance,  or  his  agent,  or  by  part 
layment,  or  part  satisfaction,  on  account  of  any  principal  or 
nterest  then  due  thereon,  tbe  person  entitled  may  bring  his 
.ction  for  the  money  remaining  unpaid  and  so  acknowledged 
D  be  due,  within  twenty  years  after  such  acknowledgment, 
r  part  payment,  and  in  case  of  tbe  plaintiff  being  under  any 
f  the  disabilities  mentioned  in  tbe  4th  section  of  the  same 
ct,  or  absence  of  tbe  defendant  beyond  seas  at  the  time  of 
uch  acknowledgment  being  made,  then  within  twenty 
ears  of  tbe  removal  of  such  disability,  or  the  return  of  the 
efendant  from  beyond  seas. 

III.  Of  Limitations  of  Actions  on  Penal  Statutes. 

By  the  31  Eliz.,c.S.,s.  5  (which  act  repeals  a  previous  one, 
lie  7  Hen.  VIII,  c.  3.  upon  the  same  subject),  all  actions, 
Jits,  bills,  indictments,  or  informations  for  any  forfeiture 
pon  any  statute  penal,  whether  made  before  or  since  the 
lit.  whereby  the  forfeiture  is  limited  to  the  queen,  her  heirs, 
nd  successors  only,  must  be  brought  within  two  years  after 
le  commission  of  the  offence  ;  and  all  actions,  suiu,  bills, 
idictments,  or  informations  for  any  forfeiture  upon  any 
enal  statute,  whether  made  before  or  since  the  act  (except 
le  statute  of  tillage),  the  benefit  and  suit  whereof  is  limited 
►  the  queen,  her  heirs,  and  successors,  and  to  any  other 
lat  thall  proieeute  in  that  behalf,  must  be  brought  by  tbe 
3rson  jiueing  within  one  year  after  the  commission  of  the 
rtuce ;  and  in  default  of  such  prosecution,  the  same  may 
3  brought  by  tbe  queen,  her  heirs  or  successors,  at  any 
me  within  two  years  after  the  end  of  that  year ;  and  any 
ition,  suit,  bill,  mdictment,  or  information  brought  after 
le  time  limited  is  to  be  void.  It  is  provided  that  where  a 
lorter  time  is  limited  by  any  penal  statute,  the  prosecuUon 
lUst  be  within  the  time  so  limited. 
The  limitation  in  the  above  act  extends  to  offences  of 
nisaion  as  well  as  commission  (2  Chit.,  R,  420),  and  to 
nions  brought  by  the  common  informer  alone.  (I  Raym^ 
3.)  If  an  offence  prohibited  by  a  penal  statute  be  also  an 
fence  at  commbn  law,  it  has  been  held  that  a  prosecution 
ir  the  common  law  offence  is  not  restrained  by  the  statute. 

1  Mod..  144.) 

It  was  doubted  whether  a  suit  by  a  common  mformer  on 
penal  statute  which  first  gives  an  action  to  the  party 
rieved,  and  after  a  certain  time  to  any  one  who  will  sue, 
aa  within  tbe  restraint  of  the  statute;  but  it  is  now  settled 
,at  it  ifc    (Bull,  N.  P..  195.> 


A  proeaeotien  by  the  party  grieved  was  not  widiin  the 
restraint  of  the  statute ;  but  now,  by  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  e. 
42,  s.  3,  all  actions  for  penalties  damages,  w  sums  of  money 
given  to  the  party  grieved  by  any  ■tatute  now  or  hereafter 
to  be  in  force  must  be  brought  within  two  years  after  the 
cause  of  such  actions  or  suits.  It  is  provided  that  nothing 
in  that  section  should  extend  to  actions  tbe  time  for  bring- 
ing which  is  especially  limited  by  any  statute.  Tbe  saving 
in  that'act  in  the  case  of  the  disability  of  the  plaintiff  ana 
the  absence  of  the  defendant  beyond  seas,  and  also  the 
limitation  as  to  further  proceedings  after  Judgment  or  out- 
lawry reversed,  apply  to  actions  by  the  party  grieved. 

By  the  24  Geo.  II..  c.  44,  s.  I,  actions  against  justices  of 
the  peace  and  constables  or  others  acting  in  obedience  to 
their  warranU  are  limited  to  six  calendar  months. 

There  is  no  time  limited  by  any  statuta  for  indictments 
for  felonies  and  other  misdemeanours  when  there  is  no  for- 
feiture to  the  queen  or  to  tbe  prosecutor,  but  the  acts  of 
Keneral  pardon  which  have  been  passed  from  time  to  time 
have  the  effect  of  limitatioiu.  The  last  of  such  acts  was  the 
2U  Geo.  II.,  c.  52. 

IV.  Of  the  exceptions  to  the  operation  of  the  Statutes  of 
Limitation. 

The  exceptions  in  the  several  statutes  of  limitation  in 
fevour  of  infknts  and  other  persons  under  disabilities  have 
been  already  stated.  It  has  been  held  that  as  the  words  of 
tbe  statutes  as  to  absence  beyond  seas  are  express,  Scotland 
is  not  included  in  the  excepiien.  If  the  plaintiff  was  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time  that  the  cause  of  action  accrued,  the  statute 
runs  as  against  his  personal  representative,  though  abroad 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  absence  of  one  of  several  eo- 
plaintiffs  will  not  prevent  the  statute  from  attaching,  for 
it  lays  tbe  others  under  no  disability  of  suein)(.  If  the  right 
of  action  or  suit  be  vested  in  a  trustee,  the  eeituy  que  tnut, 
though  under  disability,  will  be  bound  by  tbe  laches  of  the 
trustee  who  neglerts  te  sue  within  the  time  provided  by  tbe 
statute,  and  he  will  have  no  remedy  but  ag»inst  the  trustee. 

It  has  been  stated  that,  in  cases  of  express  trust,  tbe 
statutes  of  limitation  have  no  application  as  between  trustee 
and  eettwy  que  tnut;  and  that  in  cases  of  fraud  they 
operate  only  from  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  fraud. 
The  exception  in  the  21  Jao.  I.,  e.  16.  a.  3.  as  to  merebanta' 
accounts,  applies  in  general  to  tradesmen  and  to  all  persons 
whatsoever  having  mutual  aooounts  and  dealings,  but  not 
to  a  eaae  where  tbe  items  are  all  oii  one  side,  as  in  that  be- 
tween a  tradesman  and  bis  eustomer.  Tbe  aooounta  must 
also  be  open  and  eurrent,  for  if  the  last  item  be  beyond  the 
six  yean,  the  statute  operates  against  the  whole.  (2  Saund., 
124.  127  0,  n. ;  Bull.,  N.  P.,  ISA.) 

Whore  a  debtor  creates  by  his  will  a  trust  of  real  or  per- 
sonal estate  for  tbe  payment  of  his  debts,  such  a  trust  wfll 
prevent  the  stetutea  from  operating  upon  a  debt  not  bamd 
at  the  time  of  tbe  creatiou  of  the  trust,  that  is,  from  the  death 
of  the  testator ;  but  such  a  trust  will  not.  it  seems,  have  the 
effect  of  reviving  debta  barred  by  the  statute  at  the  time  of 
the  testator's  death,    (5  Bac,  Ai.,  244.) 

Proceedings  in  brnkruptey  are  held  to  create  a  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  creditors,  so  as  to  take  a  debt  out  of  the 
statute ;  and  proceedings  under  the  act  for  the  relief  of  in- 
solvent debtors  will  have  tbe  same  effect.  A  decree  in  a 
oreditor'a  suit  also  creates  a  trust  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  er*- 
ditoia  so  as  to  prevent  the  operation  of  the  statute;  but  the 
trust  dates  only  fh)m  the  decree,  and  the  mere  pendency  of 
a  suit  has  no  such  effect    (2  Daniel,  C.  P.,  155,  156.) 

In  general,  in  personal  actions  the  statutes  of  Limita- 
tion do  not  run  against  the  estate  of  a  person  who  has  died 
intestate,  in  respect  of  claims  accrued  after  his  death,  until 
the  appointment  of  an  administrator,  though  the  rule  is 
altered  by  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  27.  s.  6,  as  to  righta  to  chattel 
interests  in  land,  and  apparently  also  as  to  money  charges  on 
land,  besides  arrears  of  dower  and  arrears  of  rent  or  interest 
of  money  charged  on  land.  And  if  there  be  no  personal 
representative  against  whom  actions  may  be  brought,  the 
righta  of  claimante  against  the  deceased's  estate  are  unaf- 
fected by  the  statutes,  as  no  laches  can  be  attributed  to  them 
until  an  administrator  is  appointed.    (5  B.  and  Aid..  204.) 

It  seems  that  if  a  bQl  be  filed  in  chancerv  which  is  after- 
wards dismissed,  the  matter  being  properly  cogniiable  at 
law,  and  the  Statute  of  Limitations  attaches  in  the  mean- 
time on  the  demand,  the  court  will  preserve  the  plaintiff's 
right,  at  least  in  cases  where  he  was  stayed  from  proceeding 
at  law  by  some  act  of  the  court,  or  where  there  are  equit-^ 
able  circumstances  attending  the  case.  (1  Vem.,  74  )    In^ 
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thft  Hune  manner,  if  an  aetioK  to  oommenced  in  on*  oourt 
within  the  time  of  limitation,  utd  afterwards  removed  into 
unother  by  proceedings  on  the  iwrt  of  the  defendant,  the 
plaintiff's  right  of  action  will  noCbe  barred.  (5  Bac.,  Ab.,  238.) 

It  has  been  shown  what  aoknowledgmsnts  are  sufficient 
in  rwl  and  personal  actions  and  suits  to  take  the  case  of 
the  plaintiff  out  of  the  operation  of  the  statutes. 

It  has  been  held  that  if  a  debtor,  after  his  debt  is  barred 
by  the  statute,  publish  an  advertisement  in  the  Ghuette  or 
other  newspaper,  that  all  persons  having  debu  owing  to 
them  by  him  wilt  receive  payment  on  application,  the  ope- 
lation  of  the  statute  will  be  defeated.  (Prec  in  Chan,  385.) 

y.  As  to  what  courts  are  bound  by  the  Statutes  of  Limi- 
tation, 

The  Statutes  of  Limitation  extend  to  all  the  actioiis,  real 
and  personal,  above  enumerated ;  and  all  other  actions  on 
the  case  brought  in  any  court  of  common  law  in  England ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  can  apply  to  actions  re- 
specting any  interest  in  or  description  of  real  property  ex- 
cept those  properly  comprised  in  them. 

Courts  of  equity,  in  respect  to  legal  titles  and  demands, 
seem  to  have  been  held  bound  by  the  statutes  as  well 
as  the  common-law  courts,  but  with  respect  to  equitable 
titles  and  demands,  they  were  not  within  the  statutes,  and 
were  only  influenced  in  their  determinations  by  analogy  to 
the  statutes.  By  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  e.  27,  s.  24,  suiu 
in  equity,  with  respect  to  real  property  falling  within  the 
definition  of  land  or  rent  in  that  statute,  are  subjected  to 
the  same  limitations  as  actions  at  law,  but  it  would  seem 
that  suits  in  courts  of  equity  respecting  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  real  property,  and  suits  respecting  personal  property, 
except  legacies,  which  are  expressly  included  in  the  40th 
section  of  the  above-mentionea  act,  are  not  within  the  sta- 
tutable limitations,  but  are  governed  by  the  rules  of  limita- 
tion adopted  by  the  practice  of  those  courts. 

In  oases  of  charities  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  equity  is 
not  within  the  statutes.  But  though  a  charity  is  never  con- 
sidered in  equity  as  absolutely  barred  by  the  statutes,  or  by 
any  rule  of  limitation  analogous  to  them,  the  oourt  nevei^ 
tlIele^i•  takes  notice  of  a  long  adverse  possession  in  consider- 
ing the  effect  aad  construction  of  instruments  under  which 
claims  are  set  up  on  its  behalf.     (2  J.  &  W.,  321.) 

It  waa  formerly  held  that  though  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tion was  a  bar  to  the  claim  of  a  debt,  it  waa  not  a  bar  to 
discovery  in  equity  as  to  when  the  debt  became  due,  but 
the  point  seems  now  to  be  settled  otherwise,  on  the  rule 
adopted  that  a  plea  or  demurrer,  good  as  to  the  relief,  ex- 
tends to  the  discovery.  (Mitf,  269.)  Itwas  formerly  thought 
that  the  statute  was  a  good  bar  to  a  bill  of  revivor  if  the 
proper  representative  did  not  proceed  within  six  years  after 
the  abatement  of  a  suit,  and  if  there  had  been  no  decree, 
but  it  has  since  been  decided  otherwise  (I  M.  &  C,  121), 
so  that  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  time  at 
which  a  suit  in  equity,  once  commenced  by  the  filing 
of  a  bill,  may  be  revived.  A  decree,  behig  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  judgment,  cannot  be  affected  by  the  Statutes  of 
Limitation,  though  the  court  has  sometimes  refused  to 
earry  a  decree  for  an  account  into  execution  after  a  great 
letigth  of  time,  and  under  peculiar  oircunistanoes  of  laches. 
Formerly  the  Statute  of  L  mitation  was  no  plect  to  a  suit 
in  the  spiritual  court  or  in  t  e  Court  of  Admiralty,  where 
they  proceeded  according  to  their  law,  and  in  matters  of 
irtiicb  they  had  cognisance.  (5  Bac,  Ab.,  233.)  By  the 
4  and  &  Ann.,  c.  16,  s.  1 7,  suits  and  actions  for  seamen's 
wages  in  th«  Court  of  Admiralty  must  be  commenced  and 
sued  within  six  years.  By  the  3  and  4  William  IV., 
e.  27,  8.  43,  persons  claiming  tithes,  legacies,  or  any  other 
property  for  the  recovery  of  which  an  action  or  suit  at  law 
or  in  equity  might  have  been  brought,  cannot  bring  a  suit 
or  other  proceeding  in  any  spiritual  court  for  the  same  but 
within  the  period  during  which  they  might  have  brought 
their  action  at  law  or  suit  in  equity.  Also  by  the  27  Geo.  III., 
c.  44,  s.  1,  suits  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  for  defamatorv 
words  must  be  commenced  within  six  calendar  months,  and 
(sect.  2)  suits  for  fornication,  incontinence,  or  for  striking  or 
brawling  in  a  church  or  churchyard,  must  be  brought  within 
eight  calendar  months  after  the  commission  of  the  offence. 
But,  except  in  these  aases,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Sta- 
tutes of  Limitation  have  any  application  to  suits  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  or  Admiralty  Courts. 

VI.  As  to  the  manner  of  pleading  the  Statutes  of  Limita- 
tion. 
The  Statutes  of  limitation  must  in  general  be  pleaded 


positively  by  the  defendant  in  anv  action  at  law,  wbo  wishes 
to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  he  cannot  give  them  in 
evidence  (A  Bac.,  Ab.,  844) ;  and  it  has  been  held  in  equity 
that  unless  the  defendant  claims  the  benefit  of  the  statutes 
by  plea  or  answer,  he  cannot  insist  upon  them  in  bar  of  the 
plamiirs  demand.    (Mitf.,  277.) 

By  the  2  and  3  William  IV.,  c  100.  s.  7,  in  actioiu 
or  suits  OS  to  moduses  and  exemptions  from  tithes,  it  ii 
sufficient  to  allege  that  the  modus  or  exemption,  or  dis- 
charge claimed,  was  actually  exercised  for  the  period  men- 
tioned in  the  act  as  applicable  to  the  case ;  and  if  the  other 
party  intends  to  rely  upon  any  matter  of  fkct  or  law  not  in- 
eonsistent  with  the  simple  bet  of  the  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  the  matter  claimed,  it  must  be  specially  alleged,  in  answer 
to  the  allegation  of  the  parly  claiming,  and  cannot  be  re- 
ceived in  evidenoe  on  any  general  traverja  or  denial  of  the 
matter  claimed. 

By  the  2  and  3  William  IV.,  c  71,  s.  5,  in  actions 
and  suits  relating  to  the  prescriptive  rights  mentioned  ic 
that  act,  it  is  sufficient,  in  pleading  such  a  right,  to  allege  it 
generally  without  averring  its  existence  from  time  imme- 
morial, in  all  actions  on  the  case  and  other  pleadings,  when 
such  an  allegation  was  sufficient  before  the  passing  of  the 
aet;  and  in  pleading  to  actions  of  trespass  and  oth» 
pleadings,  where  before  the  passing  of  the  act  it  was  neces- 
sary to  allege  Uie  right  to  have  existed  from  time  immemo- 
rial, it  is  sufficient  to  allege  the  eiyoyment  of  the  right  by 
the  occupiers  to  hare  existed  during  the  period  mentioned 
in  the  act  as  applicable  to  the  ease,  without  claiming  in  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  fee,  and  if  the  other  party  intend! 
to  rely  upon  any  matter  of  fact  or  law  not  inoonaistent  with 
the  simple  fact  of  enjoyment,  it  must  be  specially  alleged, 
and  cannot  be  received  in  evidence,  upon  any  general  tra- 
verse or  denial  of  the  plaintiff's  allegation. 

(Bacon,  Ab.,  art.  'Limitation;'  Cbitt/s  Statute*;  and 
Report  of  Real  Property  Commttionert.) 

STAUNTON,  SIR  GEORGE  LEONARD,  was  tk 
eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of  Colonel  George  StauntoE 
of  Cargin  in  the  county  of  Galway,  Ireland,  ■  gentleman  <>: 
small  fortune,  but  descended  from  a  very  antient  Englub 
family.  He  was  bom  at  Cargin  on  the  1 9th  of  April,  l/3>. 
and  received  his  education  partly  in  Galway  and  partly  a 
Dublin,  until  he  entered  his  sixteenth  year,  when  the  deli- 
oate  state  of  his  health,  and  a  tendency  to  conaumptioc 
rendered  necessary  an  immediate  removd  to  a  warmer 
climate.  His  father  accordingly  sent  him  to  Monipellisr 
in  the  south  of  France,  where  he  remained  some  years,  sod 
having  completed  his  studies  in  the  college  of  that  city,  be 
took  a  medical  degree. 

In  the  year  1760  he  returned  to  England,  atid  resided  fir 
some  time  in  London,  where  he  oocupied  himself  in  cootn- 
buting  some  valuable  essays  to  the  periodical  publieatio3< 
of  that  day,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  many  emi- 
nent literary  men  of  the  time,  especially  Dr.  Johnson,  vlu. 
in  the  year  1762,  upon  his  intended  embarkation  for  the 
West  Indies,  wrote  him  a  most  affectionate  valedicton-  let- 
ter. This  letter  is  preserved  in  Boswell's  '  Life  of  Dr.  Jolw- 
son,'  and  bears  a  very  high  testimony  to  Mr.  Stauntoa'i 
merits  at  that  early  period. 

Mr.  Staunton  practised  for  a  short  time  in  the  West  In- 
dies as  a  physician,  but  he  held  at  the  same  time  consider- 
able official  situations  in  the  islands,  and  having  acquired  > 
competent  fortune,  which  he  invested  in  estates  in  tae 
island  of  Granada,  he  returned  to  England  in  1770.  li 
1 77 1  he  married  Jane,  the  second  daughter  of  BeojaaiE 
OUins,  Esq.,  of  Milford,  near  Salisbury,  and  a  banker  ti 
that  city ;  but  the  disorder  into  which  his  West  Indian 
property  fell  in  his  absence  obliged  him  very  soon  to  retat: 
to  Granada,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  capture 
o"  the  island  by  the  French  in  1 779. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Staunton  devoted  himself  viti 
considerable  success  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  a  professi.: 
much  more  congenial  to  his  talents  and  habita  than  that  of 
medicine,  and  he  was  appointed,  by  the  orown,  attornef- 
general  of  the  island.  In  1774  Lord  Maoartney  went  oaiu 
Granada  as  governor,  and  a  very  warm  intimaajr  and  fheoi-  ~ 
ship  Was  soon  formed  between  that  nobleman  and  Hi 
Staunton,  which  ended  only  with  their  lives.  Mr.  BtauntoB'i 
established  influence  and  eharaeter  in  Qrmnada  rendate' 
his  aid  and  support  of  essential  advantace  to  the  admmisin' 
tion  of  the  new  governor,  and  these  and  other  sarviees  ke 
lordship  warmly  and  afbetionately  aeknowledoed. 
^  Upon  the  oaptoie  of  the  island  by  ths  Fraiwh,  I«r. 
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Macartney  and  Mr.  Staunton  were  both  lent  to  France  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Lord  Macartney  immediately  proceeded 
to  England  on  his  parole,  bat  Mr.  Staunton  remained  some 
time  longer  at  Paris,  and  had  the  address  and  good  fortune 
to  obtain,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  diiSeuIty,  bis 
lordship's  exchange,  as  well  as  his  own.  Lord  Macartnev 
was  thus  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  appointment  whicn 
the  East  India  Company  had  conferred  upon  him,  of  the 
government  of  Madras,  and  Mr.  Staunton  accompanied  him 
to  India  as  his  confidential  secretary.  In  this  character  he 
was  in  fact  his  lordship's  chief  adviser  on  all  the  various 
transactions  of  his  arduous  and  upon  the  whole  successful 
government. 

Nothing  conld  have  been  apparently  more  adverse  to  Mr. 
Staunton's  interests  than  the  capture  of  Granada.  His 
house  and  plantation,  which  unfortunately  lay  in  view  of 
the  enemy  when  they  were  landing,  were  totally  pillaged 
and  destroyed.  Everything  moveable  was  taken  away ;  and 
the  land  itself  was  afterwards  in  part  confiscated  and  given 
away  to  Frenchmen  upon  frivolous  pretences.  The  recovery 
of  any  part  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortune  was  rendered  hope- 
less by  his  sudden  and  compulsory  departure  from  the 
island,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  comtnencing, 
as  it  were,  the  world  anew. 

These  circumstances,  seeminglv  so  unpropitious,  were 
nevertheless  in  the  end  of  graat  advantage  to  him,  for  they 
led  to  his  immediate  removal  to  a  more  suitable  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents. 

While  in  India,  Mr.  Staunton  was  engaged  in  a  series  of 
missions  of  great  importance.  On  a  very  critical  occasion, 
when  the  civil  and  militarv  authorities  at  Madras  were  at 
issue,  he  undertook  the  delicate  and  possibly  hazardous 
office  of  executing  an  order  of  the  government,  placing  un- 
der arrest  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  Major- 
General  Stuart;  and  he  thus  preserved,  by  his  vigour  and 
promptitude,  both  the  tranquillity  of  the  settlement  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  government. 

But  the  transaction  in  which  his  diplomatic  abilities  were 
chiefly  displayed  was  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1784,  by  which  the  safbtv  of  our 
Indian  possessions  was  secured  at  a  crisis  of  great  difficulty 
and  peril.  For  this  service  he  was  immediately  raised  to  a 
baronetcy,  and  the  East  India  Company  conferred  on  him  a 
pension  of  500/.  a  year  fbr  life.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  also  received  the  degree  of  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
from  the  University  of  C&ford. 

Lord  Macartney,  as  well  as  Sir  George  Staunton,  re- 
mained at  home  unemployed  from  this  time  until  1792, 
when  the  determination  of  the  government  to  send  a  splen- 
did embassy  to  the  court  of  Pekin  called  them  both  again 
into  active  service. 

At  this  period.  Sir  Ckorge,  having  succeeded  to  his  patri- 
monial estate  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  having  made  a 
moderate  yet  sufficient  addition  to  it  by  his  own  exertions, 
was  little  eovetoui  of  fliriher  public  employment;  but  the 
novelty  of  this  undertaking,  and  the  very  extensive  sphere 
of  public  utility  to  which  it  seemed  to  lead,  give  it  a  degree  * 
of  interest  in  his  mind  altogether  independent  of  its  pecu- 
niary advantages.  Although  the  negotiations  were  to  have 
been  opened  by  Lord  Macartney,  it  was  to  Sir  George  Staun- 
ton that  the  government  chiefly  looked  for  the  final  and 
complete  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the  mission,  and 
with  this  view  he  was  provided  with  separate  credentials  as 
minister  plenip9tentiarv,  to  be  acted  on  in  the  absence  or 
after  the  departure  of  the  ambassador. 

Sir  George's  health  fell  a  saeriflce  to  his  exertions  upon 
this  occasion.  A  few  months  after  his  return  to  England 
he  was  seised  with  an  attack  of  paralysis,  from  which  he 
never  entirely  recovered,  and  after  a  painful  struggle  of 
about  six  years,  he  gradually  sunk  into  the  grave.  He 
however  happily  retained  bis  Intellectual  ikculties  in  full 
vigour  to  the  last  He  gave  to  the  world  a  remarkable  proof 
of  this,  in  his  publiafaed  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Chinese  embassy,  a  work  which  was  not  only  read  with  great 
interest  and  avidity  at  the  time,  bat  is  still  referred  to  as  one 
of  the  first  authorities  en  all  matters  connected  with  China. 
Sir  George  diedm  London,  on  the  14th  January,  1801, 
in  the  sixtv-fenrth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  an  elegant  monument,  by  the  late 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  was  some  yean  after  erected  to  bis 
metaarf.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his 
only  son,  the  present  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  M.P. 
Porumouth. 


STAUNTCyNIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  femiljr 
of  M'enisperraacesB  and  tribe  Lardiiabalese,  named  in  com- 
pliment to  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  introdaced  many 
plants  firom  China  on  his  return  from  the  mission  with  Lord 
Kf  acartney.  This  genus  is  remarkable  as  being  obe  of  those 
which  is  common  to  China  and  the  Himalftyan  Mountains, 
and  has  hence  afforded  useftil  inferences  respecting  the  dis- 
tricts where  the  tea-plant  might  be  successfully  cultivated. 
The  genus  is  characterised  by  having  moncecious  flowers; 
the  male  having  a  six-leaved  calyx,  with  the  leaflets  in  two 
rows.  Petals  six  or  wanting.  £ltamens  six,  opposite  to  the 
petals,  distinct  or  monadelphous.  Anthers  adnate,  opening 
outwards.  Rudiment  of  ovary.  The  female  flower  has  the 
calyx  of  the  male.  No  petals.  Six  sterile  dwarfish  sta- 
mens. Ovaries  three,  distinct,  oblong,  with  many  ovules. 
Stigmas  sessile,  simple  ftirrowed.  Berries  often  fewer  than 
three,  divaricate,  fleshy,  opening  longitudinally  on  their 
inner  side.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong-ovate,  or  reniform. 
Embryo  minute  in  base  of  a  fleshy  albumen.  Radicle  in- 
ferior. The  species  are  divided  into  two  subgenera :  Staun- 
tonia  being  without  petals  and  having  monadelphous  sta- 
mens; Hoiboellia  having  six  gland-like  petals,  and  the 
stamens  free.  The  species  form  large  climbing  shrubs, 
with  alternate  petiolate  peltately  digitate  leaves.  Leaflets 
leathery  in  texture,  three-nerved,  very  entire,  with  all  the 
petiols  swelled  and  jointed  at  both  extremities.  Racemes 
fascicled,  axillary,  a  few  flowered  at  the  base  of  the  branches. 
Flowers  white,  externally  purple,  fragrant,  berries  large  and 
purple.  The  Himalayan  species  are  found  in  Nepaul  and 
in  30°  of  N.  latitude,  at  elevations  of  SOOO  and  6000  feet 
Their  fruit  having  a  sweetish  pulp,  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of 
these  mountains,  and  they  might  no  doubt  do  acclimated 
in  the  gardens  of  this  country,  as  they  experience  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  cold  at  the  elevations  where  they  are 
found.  

STAUROLITE,  Stawvtide,  Grenatite,  This  mineral  is 
a  silicate  of  alumina  and  iron ;  it  occurs  crystallized,  the 
primary  form  beini;  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  paral- 
lel to  the  lateral  planes,  and  both  diagonals.  Fracture  con- 
ehoidal,  uneven.  Hardness^  scratches  quartz  with  difficulty. 
Colour  reddish-brown.  Streak  white.  Transparent ;  trans- 
lucent. Lustre  vitreous  and  somewhat  resinous.  Specific 
gravity  3*724.  The  crystals  often  intersect  each  other. 
Does  not  fuse  by  the  blow-pipe,  but  becomes  nearly 
with  borax  it  is  slowly  converted  into  a  dark  green  tram- 
parent  glass.  Found  in  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Swit- 
zerland, and  North  America. 

Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  St  Gothard,  by  Klaproth : — 
Silica,  37  *  50 ;  Alumina,  4100;  Oxide  of  iron.  18*25;  C^dc 
of  manganese,  0*50;  Lime,  O'OO. 

STAVANGER,    [Christiansand.] 

8TAVEREN.    [Fhiesiand.] 

STAVESACRE.    [Dblfhinium.] 

STAVROPOL.    [Simbirsk.] 

STAYNER,  SIR  RICHARD,  was  a  naval  commander 
under  the  Protectorate  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Nothing  is  known  of  bis  parentage 
or  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  is  first  noticed  as  having, 
in  conjunction  with  Captain  Smith,  taken  a  Dutch  East 
Indiaman  of  800  tons  burthen,  which  had  four  chests  of 
silver  on  board.  In  1656  Captain  Stayner  had  three  frigates 
under  his  command,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish 
flotilla,  which  consisted  of  eight  sail.  He  attacked  them : 
two  were  captured,  one  burnt  two  sunk,  two  driven  oo 
shore,  and  one  escaped  into  Cadiz.'  Stayner  is  said  to  have 
returned  to  England  with  treasure  amounting  to  600,OOOA 
sterling.  In  1657  he  sailed  with  the  fleet  under  Blake  for 
the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  West  India  flotilla, 
which  had  taken  shelter  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  The 
Spanish  ships  were  well  arranged,  ana  strongly  supported  by 
batteries  on  shore.  Blake,  though  he  saw  that  he  could 
not  bring  out  the  ships,  resolved  to  attempt  their  destruc- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  20th  of  April,  Stayner  was  sent  in  to 
begin  the  attack.  He  was  followed  by  Blake,  with  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  In  a  few  hours  the  Spaniards  had  fled  to  the 
shore,  the  batteries  were  silenced,  and  the  whole  of  the  ships 
burnt.  A  more  detailed  account  of  this  gallant  enterprise 
is  given  in  the  article  Blake.  For  his  conduct  in  this 
afbir  Stayner  was  knighted  by  Cromwell.  Sir  Richard 
Stayner  held  a  command  in  the  fleet  under  Montague,  after- 
wards earl  of  Sandwich,  when  he  went  to  receive  Charles  II. 
His  knighthood  was  confirmed  by  Charles,  aid  he  was 
constituted  rear-admiral  of  the  flmt    He  had  no  farther 
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opportunity  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  died  in  or  soon  after  1661. 

(Campbell's  Livet  </  the  Admirals ;  Chamock's  Biogra- 
pMa  Navalit.) 

STE.  CROIX,  DE,  GUILLAUME  EMMANUEL 
JOSEPH  GUILHEM  DE  CLERMONT  LODE*VE,  an 
eminent  French  historian,  was  born  at  Mormoiron  near 
Carpentras,  in  the  Comtat  V£naissin,  January  5,  1 746,  of  a 
noble  family.  He  was  educated  among  the  Jesuits  of  Gre- 
noble, and  afterwards,  in  1 761,  entered  the  army  with  a  cap- 
tain's commission  in  theFreoch  cavalry,  and  as  aide-de-camp 
to  his  uncle  the  Chevalier  Sainte  Croix.  On  the  death  of  his 
uncle  the  same  year,  he  changed  his  regiment  and  obtained 
a  oomptmy  in  the  Grenadiers  de  France ;  after  serving  be- 
tween six  or  seven  years  he  left  the  army,  and,  abandoning 
an  active  life,  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  hisr 
tory.  His  literary  labours  soon  obtained  him  distinction, 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  being  crowned  three  times  by  the 
AeadfimiedesBelles-Lettres,  of  which  he  was  made  a  foreign 
member  in  1 772,  being  at  that  time  resident  at  Mormoiron, 
not  then  in  the  French  dominions.  In  1770  he  married 
Mad'lle  d'Elbine,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
In  1791  he  shared  in  the  troubles  of  the  times,  being  driven 
from  his  home  and  thrown  into  prison ;  his  property  was 
sequestered  and  his  papers  and  books  destroyed.  He  suc- 
ceeded by  means  of  a  disguise  in  escaping  to  Paris  soon 
afterwards.  These  calamities  were  followed  by  severe  do- 
mestic afflictions  which  embittered  his  ktter  years.  He 
died  March  11,  1809. 

Sainie  Croix's  works  are  numerous.  Besides  contribut- 
ing many  articles  to  the  '  Journal  des  Savans,'  the  '  Maga- 
sin  Encyclop£dique,'  the  '  Archives  Litteraires,'  the  '  M6- 
moires  de  I'Acadfimie  des  Belles-Lettres,'  he  published  the 
following  works: — '  Examen  Critique  des  Anciens  His- 
toriens  d' Alexandre  le  Grand,'  Paris,  177S;  second  edition, 
Paris,  18U4.  This  work  was  translated  into  Englii>h  by  Sir 
Richard  Clayton,  1793.  'L'Esour  Vedam,  ou  Ancien  Com- 
mentaire  du  Vedam,  contenant  I'Exposition  des  Opinions 
Religieuses  el  Philosopbiqiies  des  Indiens,'  Yverdun,  1773. 
'  De  I'Eiat  et  du  Sort  des  Colonies  des  Anciens  Peuples,* 
Pliiladelphie,  1779.  'Observations  sur  le  Traite  de  Paix 
oo'ncluen  1763  entre  la  France  et  I'Angleterre,'  Yverdon, 
1782.  '  M^moires  pour  servir  i,  I'Histoire  de  la  Religion 
Secrete  des  Anciens  Peuples,  aux  Recherches  Historiques 
lur  les  Mysiiies  du  Paganisms,'  Pans,  1784.  '  Histoire  des 
Progrds  de  la  Puis>Bnce  Navale  d'Atigleterre,'  Yverdon, 
1782.  '  Les  Anciens  Gouvermens  F£d£ratifs,  et  de  la  Legis- 
lation de  Crite,'  Paris,  1798. 

(For  further  information  see  the  Notice  Historiqtie,  by 
Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  prefixed  to  the  Catalogue  of  Sainte 
droix's  library.  Pans,  1809,  8vo.) 

STE.  MARIE,  at  present  the  only  settlement  which  the 
French  preserve  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Madagascar,  is  an 
island  whose  centre  is  in  16°  45'  S.  lat.  and  SU°  55'  £.  long. 
It  is  called  by  the  natives  Nossi-Ibrabim,  and  is  separated 
from  Madagascar  by  a  channel,  which  in  its  narrowest  pari 
is  about  three  miles  across,  but  towards  ibe  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  island  widens  to  ten  miles.  The  island  extends 
in  length  from  south-west  to  north-east  about  thirty  miles, 
and  varies  in  width  between  Qve  and  eight  miles.  'The  cir- 
cuit is  nearly  seventy  miles.  A  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  not 
far  from  its  most  southern  extremity,  separates  a  small  part 
of  the  island  at  high  water  from  the  remainder.  The 
southern  part  of  Sainte  Marie  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  rising 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  there  are  several  openiugs  in 
it,  Ihree  of  which  are  deep  enough  for  large  vessels.  The 
shores  of  the  island  are  in  general  low  and  swampy,  except 
in  a  few  places  of  small  extent,  where  they  are  of  moderate 
elevation.  The  interior  consists  of  hills  apparently  isolated, 
but  arranged  in  chains  in  the  direction  of  the  island  from 
MUtb-west  to  north-east.  The  highest  of  tbem  are  from 
160  to  200  feel  above  the  sea-level.  Their  slopes  are  gentle, 
and  admit  cultivation  to  the  very  summit ;  some  of  them  ace 
used  as  pasture-ground.  The  soil  is  bad,  except  a  narrow 
tract  in  the  interior,  which  may  cover  one-fiflh  of  the  area 
of  the  island,  and  which  is  regularly  cultivated  by  the 
natives.  The  channel  which  divides  Sainte  Marie  from  Ma- 
dagascar is  a  vast  roadstead,  with  good  anchonge,  and  safe, 
•Ten  during  the  western  gales,  which  rarely  occur.  From 
this  channel  an  inlet  enters  eastward  into  the  island,  which 
is  more  than  2200  fathoms  long,  and  about  1100  fathoms 
wide,  and  constitutes  the  harbour  of  Port  Louis.  At  the 
•ntranoe  of  the  harbour  is  a  small  island,  called  L'llot  Ma- 


dame. '  The  passage  south  of  this  island  can  only  oe  ur.- 
gated  by  small  vessels,  but  the  northern  paasage  is  dee; 
enough  for  frigates.  At  this  place  the  French  setUemeai 
has  been  made,  as  it  affords  a  safe  anchorage  for  tereni 
vessels,  and  as  the  interior  of  the  harbour  is  almost  entiteij 
Ailed  up  with  shoals.  The  island  is  watered  by  mu) 
streams,  and  the  water  is  generally  good. 

The  climate  is  very  moist,  llie  wet  season  begim  a 
March  and  continues  to  August  In  May,  June,  and  JcIt, 
it  rains  nearly  without  intermission,  and  sometimes  in  Ao- 
gust  But  even  betweed  August  and  the  end  of  Febnun 
rain  is  frequent  The  number  of  days  on  which  rsiii  hSk 
is  stated  to  vary  between  220  and  240,  and  it  is  presDmei! 
that  there  are  few  places  on  the  globe  on  which  a  gnsitp 
quantity  of  rain  descends.  The  heat  is  excessive  in  Jaoutir 
and  February,  when  the  thermometer  aometimes  tita  a 
the  afternoon  to  100°,  and  varies  during  the  remsioder  o( 
the  day  between  88"  and  92°;  but  in  the  night  it  desrandi 
considerably,  so  that  at  sun-rise  it  sometimes  is  at  70°  ui 
even  68°.  During  the  rainy  season  the  winds  in  geoeislran 
between  south-west  and  south-east  and  only  oecasioiullT 
blow  from  the  east  or  north-east,  generally  in  Febniaiy  lai 
March.  •  In  the  dry  season  the  winds  vary  between  aauil>- 
east  and  north-east;  they  rarely  blow  firom  the  wuti 
or  south-west  The  land-breeze,  which  blows  from  Hidi- 
gascar,  is  felt  during  the  night  and  early  part  of  the  dir, 
and  the  sea-breeze  sets  in  at  noon.  In  the  dry  season  ibt 
breezes  are  very  feeble,  but  during  the  rains  they  nearly  il- 
ways  blow  with  great  force.  The  hurricanes,  which  ire  » 
terrible  on  the  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  ire  it's 
much  less  in  Madagascar,  and  particularly  at  Sainle  Huit 
The  natives  rear  cattle  and  cultivate  rice,  mandioc,  and  ioiiit 
other  vegetables ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  island  is  covcrad 
with  forests,  which  contain  many  timber-trees.  The  Fncc: 
settlers  introduced  several  tropical  productions,  and  tixt 
continue  to  cultivate  coffee,  cloves,  sugar,  and  some  ve^ 
tables.  A  considerable  number  of  the  natives  live  on  fix 
produce  of  their  fisheries,  fish  being  very  abundant  at  ta- 
•«in  seasons  of  the  year.  Dried  fish  is  exported  ui  wve.'i 
places  in  Madagascar. 

The  population  is  composed  of  natives  and  fereigneti 
In  1836  It  was  below  50()0  individuals,  of  whom  about  4M 
were  natives,  or  Malgashes.  as  the  inhabitantsor  Madagaxi: 
are  called.  There  were  also  67  persons  paid  by  ibe  Frvnn 
government  13  European  settlers,  and  some  blacks.  Ti-t 
foreign  population  did  not  exceed  700  individusls.  Tb 
French  have  built  a  few  houxes  at  Port  Louis,  and  forti^ 
L'llol  Madame.  In  the  vicinity  of  Port  Louis  ate  i  In 
plantations,  in  which  the  French  cultivate  the  articles  c 
export  fur  the  European  market  The  natives  inhsbc 
about  40  villages  chiedy  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  i>lin^ 
The  commerce  of  Sainie  Marie  is  not  imi>orlani,aDd  s 
only  carried  on  wiih  the  islands  uf  Buurbon  and  MsdagucU' 
Bourbon  receives  from  Sainte  Marie  and  other  pgru  u' 
Madagascar,  catile,  b«ef,  |iork,  suet  a  few  bides,  luii- 
turllea,  game,  rice  and  paddy,  and  some  timber;  aud  tenb 
to  it  some  cotton-stuffs  of  French  and  English  manufactuit 
spirits,  salt  soap,  some  articles  of  hardware,  arms,  u^ 
•"flckery. 

The  French  began  to  form  settlements  on  the  eastert 
coast  of  Madagascar  as  early  as  I642_  but  Ibey  \wl : 
stability,  as  they  were  frequently  changed,  abandoned,  anc 
again  taken  possession  of.  The  few  places  occupied  by  thta 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  w^ere  taken  bt  the 
English  in  1811,  and  destroyed.  In  1818  and  U19  ii 
French  again  took  possession  of  Sainte  Marie,  TiUagu, 
Foul  Point  Fort  Dauphin,  and  Sainte  Lucie;  and  ia  l3^ 
Sainte  Marie  was  regularly  settled  by  a  colony  of  seicntt- 
nine  persons.  But  a  war  soon  broke  out  between  the  Frene 
and  Kadama,  the  king  of  Madagascar,  who  took  Fc'- 
Daupbiu  and  the  other  places  in  1825,  with  the  exoeptii.' 
of  Sainte  Marie.  In  1829  the  French  bc^^an  an  aetivi  n~ 
with  thequeen  of  Madagascar,  who  had  succeeded  Radtai 
and  retook  several  places,  as  Titingue,  Foul  B>iat  f^- 
Tamatave ;  but  after  the  revolution  or  1830,  all  these  poeff 
sions  were  again  abandoned,  and  thus  Saints  Mane  1* 
remained  the  only  French  settiement  on  Madagascar. 

(Notice*  Statietiques  mr  lea  Coltmiee  Eranpiuei,  9^' 
1840.) 
8TBALINO.    [Lascknt.] 

STEAM  is  the  name  given  in  general  to  the  vstn*' 
arising  from  moist  or  liquid  bodies  when  sulqected  to  t> 
action  of  beat:    in  the  mechanical  applicatioiu  hovx* 
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nter  is  the  liquid  uted ;  we  ihall  therefore^  in  this  ertiole. 
treat  iteam  w  the  vkpoar  of  water. 

Steam,  naturally,  like  other  gasei,  is  transparent  and 
eoloorleaa,  its  Tisibilitjr  in  air  arising  from  its  partial  lique- 
fiustion,  whence  arise  small  vesicles  of  water  enclosing' 
steam,  which  are  cupable  of  reflecting  light.  From  their' 
great  number,  the  light  which  they  te&ct  or  transmit, 
coming  to  the  eye  from  all  angles  of  incidence,  and  being  a 
combination  of  the  primary  coloured  rays,  is  white,  as  in 
snow,  the  foam  of  a  cascade,  &c 

As  the  application  of  beat  has  generally  an  expansive 
effect  on  bodies,  so  water  converted  into  steam  occupies 
more  than  17P0  times  its  former  space.  The  action  of  heat 
in  liquefying  ice,  on  the  contratV,  slightly  diminishes  its 
bulk,  which  remarkable  exception  to  the  general  effects  of 
caloric  is  explained  by  an  alteration  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  solid  elementary  crystals  of  ioe  in  passing  into  its 
liquid  form,  and  arising  ftom  the  repulsive  action  of  heat; 
for  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  an  alteration  in  the  axes  of 
a  multitude  of  such  infinitely  small  crystals,  produced  itself 
by  repulsion,  would  bring  the  whole  to  occupy  a  smaller 
space  than  before.     (Biot.  Phytique.) 

When  ice  or  snow  is  in  the  process  of  lique&otion,a  mer- 
curial thermometer  plunged  in  it  will  remain  constantly  at 
the  same  height,  whatever  heat  is  applied,  until  the  whole 
mass  is  dissolved.  This  heat,  latent  to  the  thermometer, 
but  measurable  by  a  calorimeter,  is  the  caloric  of  liquefira- 
tion.  Continuing  after  this  stage  to  apply  more  beat,  the 
thermometer  in  the  water  will  be  observed  to  indicate  rising 
temperatures  proportional  to  the  surplus  of  heat  thus  given. 
If  the  heat  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  containing 
the  water,  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  water  expanded  by  the 
heat  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the  incumbent  strata; 
it  therefore  rises,  making  way  for  a  descending  current  of 
the  colder  parts,  which  in  their  turn  rise,  and  thus  the  boat 
becomes  diffused  through  the  whole  mass.  Upon  a  further 
application  of  heat,  globules  of  vapour  formed  at  the  bottom 
rise  along  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  but  become  liquefied  in 
reaching  strata  of  inferior  temperature.  When  these 
bubbles  become  larger  and  more  frequent,  their  condensation 
is  attended  by  a  series  of  sounds  commonly  called  tinging; 
and  after  they  have  acquired  sufficient  heat  to  reacu  Uie 
surface,  and  sufficient  elasticity  to  overcome  tlie  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  vapour  passes  into  the  air  in  the  form 
of  steam,  and  the  water  is  then  said  to  boil.  The  fiirther  ap- 
plication ot  heat  converts  gradually  the  whole  of  the  water 
into  steam,  during  which  the  thermometer  again  becomes 
stationary,  showing  the  absorption  of  latent  heat ;  but  after 
this  stage  has  been  completed,  it  proceeds  again  to  indicate 
degrees  of  temperature  nearly  proportional  to  the  surplus 
beat  then  applied.  Hence  we  have  two  fixed  points  for  the 
thermometer;  that  of  melting  ice,  0'  Centigrade,  or  32* 
Fahrenheit ;  and  that  of  boiling-water,  100*  Centigrade,  or 
212°  Fahrenheit.     [Tbxrmombtxr  ] 

The  point  of  ebullition  will  occur  at  lower  temperatures 
by  diminishing  the  pressure,  30  inches  being  the  ordinary 
height  of  the  barometer  [BAnoMXTXR] ;  we  may  diminish  its 
altitude  by  ascending  a  mountain,  or  we  may  draw  away  a 
portion  of  the  air  by  means  of  the  AiB-Ptnfp;  steam  will 
then  be  produced  at  a  proportionally  lower  temperature. 
When  we  continue  to  apply  heat  to  ordinary  steam,  under  a 
eons)  ant  hulk,  its  elasticity  rapidly  increases,  and  it  is  then 
termdd  high-pre*iur«  ;  steam  of  the  ordinary  temperature 
being  termed  Um-pretiure. 

The  following  tsiile  gives  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
and  the  corresponding  pressures  of  the  air  as  observed  by 
Dr.  Dalton  and  Sir  J.  Robison,  those  of  the  former  are 
marked  by  the  letter  D,  those  of  the  latter  by  R : — 


HwtoriMUiac 


R 
R 
R 

R 
R 
R 
D 
D 
O 
D 
D 
D 
P.  O,  No.  1418. 


214* 
214" 
213* 
212* 
81 1* 
210* 
209* 
200* 
180* 
160* 
120* 
100* 
8«* 


Comspoodini 
preHimoriir. 
.     31-8 
.     31'2 
.     30*6 
.     30* 
,  .     29'4 
.      28-8 
.     28-2 
.     22-8 
.      15'2 
.       9*4« 
.       3' 27 
1'97 
I'OS 


Upon  the  important  subject  of  the  relations  between  the 
temperature  and  elasticity  of  steam,  a  multitude  of  experi- 
ments have  been  made  by  Walt,  Southern,  Ure,  Daltoo, 
Arago,  &c  The  following  table  for  high-pressures  it  flvm 
the  observations  of  Southern : — 


*Ite 

•■• 

Butmutan. 

TaapentniM. 

1 

» 

29-8 

212" 

2 

• 

S9-6 

250-3 

4 

» 

U9-2 

293-4 

8 

♦ 

238-4 

343-6 

The  following  is  a  table  abridged  from  Dr.  lire's,  showing 
the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  water  in  mercurial  inches, 
with  the  corresponding  temperatures,  in  which,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  Dr.  Daltonis  confirmed  in  giving  some  elastic 
force  even  at  the  temperature  of  freesing : — 


Temp. 

ElMt. 

Tamp. 

Elut 

Ttmp. 

Klut 

T«np. 

t 
ElaA 

32* 

0-20 

170* 

12-05 

270* 

86-30 

300-6* 

140-90 

iS 

0-42 

180 

15-16 

273-7 

91-20  302 

144-30 

65 

0-63 

190 

19-00 

277-9 

97-80 

303-8 

147-70 

75 

0-86 

200 

23-60 

280 

101-90  305 

150-56 

80 

roi 

212 

30-00 

283-8 

107-70 

306-8 

154-40 

90 

1-36 

220 

35-54 

285-2 

112-20  308 

157-70 

100 

1-86 

230 

43-10 

287-2 

114-80 

310 

161-30 

105 

3-10 

240 

51-70 

290 

120-15 

311-4 

164-80 

120 

3-30 

245 

56-34 

294 

126-70 

3ra 

167-00 

130 

4-37 

250 

61-90 

2»5-6 

130-40 

140 

5-77 

255 

67-25 

297-1 

133-90 

150 

7-53 

260 

72-30 

298-8 

137-40 

• 

160 

9-60 

265 

78-04 

300 

139-70 

Various  tables  of  the  same  kind  have  been  construeted 
and  published  by  the  F^nch  academicians  at  the  desire  of 
government,'  and  also  by  a  committee  of  American  gentle- 
men, which  however  do  not  harmonise  with  the  first-named 
Ubles. 

Various  empiric  formuls  have  been  attempted,  and  some 
on  pariL-iular  hypotheses  have  been  calculated  to  represent 
the  relation  between  the  elastic  force  of  steam  and  the  tem- 
perature. As  they  all  deviate  from  the  observed  results  at 
very  high  or  very  low  pressures,  we  shall  here  mention  only 
a  few  of  the  more  celebrated. 

Laplace's  formula  (from  Dalton'a  experiments)  :— 

_  an—prfi 

Fn=p.  (10) 

where  F*  is  the  force  at  a  temperature  n*  centigrade,  and 
p.  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  =0*78  metres,  and 
aa:0-OI54547;  j3=0-0000625826. 
Ivory's  formula  (fh>m  Ure's  experiments) : — 

Log.  ^=o/-0/».f.yP, 

where 

a=:-0087466;  j3=-000015178;  y=-000000024825. 
Dr.  Young's  formula  is  remarkable  from  its  simplicity:— 

F=(l-|-00029/y. 
Formula  of  the  French  Academy : — 
F=(l-l-0-7153«», 
the  degrees  being  here  ceiitisimal. 

The  general  formula  between  the  pressure,  density,  and 
temperature  for  all  gases  is 

p=M(l+oe) 
p  being  the  pressure,  p  the  density,  and  0  the  temperature ; 
B  and  a  are  constants  peculiar  to  the  gas.  If  now  we  con 
aider  the  abnlute  heat  V  to  be  a  function  of  the  tempera 
ture,  we  can  deduce  from  this,  by  the  integration  of  a  partia. 
differential  equation,  the  relation 
1 


J=*(V).. 


(Poisson,  IfeCi,  voL  iL) 


If  therefore  the  abtolute  heat  were  constant  (i.«.  the  sum  of 
the  latent  and  sensible  heat),  we  should  upon  determining 
Y  by  observation,  have  the  complete  solution  of  the  relation 
between  the  elasticity  and  temperature  for  each  gas.  The 
results  in  the  case  of  steam  are,  as  above  mentioned,  how- 
ever, but  approximations,  and  in  extreme  temperatures  by  no 
means  close.  Sir  J.  Lubbock  has  therefore  modified  the 
hnotbesis,  bv  supposing  that  the  expression  for  the  absolut* 
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heat  ought  to  oontein  one  term  proportional  to  the  tempva- 
ture :  thus,  according  to  his  view  wo  should  have 

V=C+D  n+aO),  • 

which  oomhined  with  the  former  eouation*  (supposing  p"  to 
be  the  pressure  corresponding  to  0')  gives 

In 

\+ae'_  p'    -B  ^  pV 


i^de 


i-y 


pp 


and  comparing  the  results  of  this  formula  with  observations 
of  Dr.  Ure.  from  123°  to  224°  Fahr.,  the  errors  are  all  within 
the  limits  of  observation,  some  positive  and  some  negative. 
(Heat  qf  Vapours,  by  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Esq.,  Lond.,  1 840.) 

It  has  recently  been  observed  that  the  discharge  of  steam 
from  boilers  is  accompanied  by  a  development  of  electricity. 
The  facts  are  at  present  too  little  methodized  to  be  intro- 
duced here.  The  reader  may  consult  on  this  subject  the 
Phil  Mag. ;  and  Sturgeon's  Annals. 

STEAM-ENGINE.  In  conformity  with  the  plan  of 
this  Cyclopedia,  a  general  outline  of  the  principles  of  the 
engine  will  be  here  given,  the  reader  being  referred  to  dif- 
ferent articles  connected  with  the  subject,  or  to  works 
written  speciBcally  on  the  steam-engine,  for  more  detailed 
information. 

The  claim  to  the  invention  of  the  steam-engine  has  been 
made  a  subject  of  national  contention  ;  but  the  conclusion, 
arrived  at  from  the  discussions  which  this  has  originated, 
seems  to  be,  that,  in  common  with  all  other  important  appli- 
cations of  physical  principles,  no  individual  can  lay  claim 
to  the  invention.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  and 
date  of  its  origin,  it  has  been  reared  to  its  present  gigantic 
stature  by  the  fostering  care  of  different  countries,  and, 
without  detracting  from  or  underrating  the  efforts  of  others, 
England  may  be  justly  proud  of  her  share  of  the  glory,  a 
share  readily  conceded  by  our  competitors. 

Considering  therefore  dispute  the  as  unprofitable,  and 
the  discussion  of  dates  of  patents  and  improvements  as 
uninteresting,  we  shall  incorporate  all  that  is  requisite  of  the 
history  of  the  engine  with  our  account  of  it 

A  steam-engine  may  be  defined  generally,  as  an  engine 
by  which  the  force  arising  from  the  properties  of  elasticity 
and  of  instantaneous  condensation  possessed  by  steam  are 
transmitted  to  produce  a  continuous  rotatory  motion,  either 
of  a  tty-wheel  to  constitute  a  reservoir  of  power  for  the 
purposes  of  driving  machinery,  or  for  any  other  uses  that 
power  may  be  put  to. 

Admitting  this  definition,  the  earlier  steam-engines,  as 
they  are  commonly  called,  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter (1663),  and  the  improved  forms  of  it  contrived  or  sug- 
gested by  others,  and  even  Captain  Savery's  (1698),  which 
was  long  employed  in  this  country,  were  only  pumps  for 
raising  water :  a  partial  vacuum  was  formed  in  close  vessels 
by  the  condensation  of  steam  within  them,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  raised  the  water  to  a  certain  height ;  from  whence 
it  was  forced  higher  by  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  admitted 
to  act  on  its  surface. 

Passing  over  all  these  therefore  as  foreign  to  our  subject, 
the  first  engine  which  it  is  necessary  to  describe  is  that  of 
Newcomen  (1705),  as  constituting  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  steam-pumps  alluded  to,  and  the  modem  engine, 
of  which  it  contained  theeerm,  and  into  which  it  was  con- 
verted by  the  genius  of  Watt. 

In  the  subjoined  diagram,  A  represents  a  cylinder  open 
at  the  upper  end,  fittea  with  a  piston  B,  and  rendered  air- 
tight by  having  water  on  it  to  the  depth  of  several  inches : 
the  piston-rod  was  suspended  by  a  chain  from  the  arobed 
end  of  a  beam  C,  turning  on  an  axle,  and  having  a  pump- 
rod  at  its  other  extremity,  loaded  so  as  to  counterpoise  the 
weight  of  the  piston,  and  to  raise  it  to  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der. This  cylinder  was  placed  over  the  boiler  D  with 
which  it  communicated  by  a  steam-pipe  B,  furnished  with 
a  cock  F  to  open  or  close  the  passage.  G  is  a  cistern  fixed 
above  the  cylinder,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  pipe  H  passed, 
alto  provided  with  a  cook  I. 

When  the  piston  was  depressed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
oylin'ler,  it  drove  out  all  the  air  before  it,  which  escaped  at 
the  orifice  of  a  pipe  K  into  the  water  of  a  smaller  cistern  L: 
the  cock  F  being  next  opened,  the  steam  ttom  the  boiler 
filled  the  cyliuder  as  the  piston  rose  again  from  the  action 
of  the  counterpoise  ;   as  soon  as  it  arrived  at  the  top,  the 


cock  F  was  closed  and  I  opened,  a  jet  of  cold  water  from  tbs 
cistern  G  rushed  into  the  cylinder,  condensing  the  steam, 
and  thus  forming  a  partial  vacuum  beneath  the  piston.* 
the  pressure  of  the  air  on  its  upper  surface  forced  it  dovn- 
waras,  and  caused  the  pump  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam 
to  raise  an  equivalent  weight  of  water  to  a  height  equal  to 
that  through  which  the  pis'.on  moved :  the  injected  water 
and  condensed  steam-water  (lowed  off  into  the  cistern  L 
through  K,  as  the  air  had  previously  dona.  The  oock  I  wis 
now  closed,  and  F  opened,  and  the  action  was  repeated, 
and  when  this  engine  was  first  introduced,  it  waa  the  dut? 
of  an  attendent  to  open  and  shut  these  cooks  altemstelr; 
but  subsequently  lever  handles  to  open  and  shut  the  eocks 
were  acted  on'  by  pins  or  cams,  earned  by  s  lod  auspendoi 
from  the  beam ;  and  the  engine  became  aelf-eeting.  Thu 
improvement  was  rudely  made  in  the  first  instance  by  a  bar 
named  Potter,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  hiatal  trouble ;  *■ 
was  subsequently  perfected  by  an  engineer  named  Beigh- 
ton  in  1718. 

Newcomen's  engine  was  successively  improTed  upon  br 
Smeaton,  Biindley,  and  other  engineers,  previous  toWalii 
time,  and  from  its  intrinsic  merits  it  remaioed  in  gencial 
use  under  the  appropriate  name  of  the  '  atmospheric  engiot' 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century,  but  waa  only  used 
for  pumping  water :  its  existence  waa  further  prolonged  In 
the  important  improvements  we  are  about  to  describe,  lai 
possibly  one  or  two  may  still  be  found  in  our  remoter  aiinir.j( 
districts,  neglected  or  in  ruins,  witnesaea  to  the  ra^d  msidi 
of  our  mechanical  skill  within  the  last  ftfly  yean. 

It  hence  appears,  that  in  Newcomen's  engine,  the  steiB 
was  solely  employed  to  produce  a  partial  VBCuiim  by  its  coa- 
densalion,  its  elastic  force  at  high  temperatures  not  bciu 
made  use  of;  and  a  great  waste  of  heat,  or  fuel,  was  oca 
sioned  by  this  condensation  taking  place  within  the  cyhndet: 
for  the  conse(}uent  reduction  in  temperature  caused  a  pu- 
tial  condensation  of  the  next  charge  of  steam,  till  the  laus; 
beat  given  out  by  this  condensing  steam  bad  raised  the 
temperature  of  the  cylinder  again  to  that  of  the  boiler: 
more  steam  was  therefore  requisite  than  voold  othenris 
have  been  necessary. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  Watt's  improveme'-? 
on  the  engine  consisted  in  effecting  the  condensation  ^ 
a  separate  vessel,  termed  the  condenser,  which  comme- 

*  Thij  mod*  of  •ff'eetiag  th«  eondauntion  wms  eoDiUend  su  imporum  a- 
pTOTcment  on  that  preTlqiuly  einployvd  by  Svnty,  which  w«a  by  the  exlcrei: 
amnion  of  raid  water  orar  Uie  itaun-iaiel ;  urertbeleis,  thia  latter  ptiacip: 
liita  be«n  parUy  i«'lntnxhieed  iif  the  fbnn  of  a  ooodenaer,  patmited  by  Mt  i 
Hall,  which  is  mployed  ia  maay  itMa-reuela,  and  appcmra  to  t*  incr^ii 
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nicated  witb  the  cylinder.  This  condenser  being  fitted  with 
(team  from  the  boiler  at  the  same  time  with  the  cylinder, 
the  jetof  eold  water,  admitted  into  the  former  only,  effected 
the  condensation  of  the  whole  volume  of  steam,  both  of  that 
in  the  cylinder  as  well  as  of  that  in  the  condenser,  in  con- 
formity with  the  well  known  principle  in  physics,  that  an 
action  originated  in  any  part  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  is 
almost  instantaneously  communicated  throughout  its  mass. 

To  effect  still  further  the  object  of  this  separate  conden- 
sation. Watt  placed  his  condenser  in  a  cistern,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  was  kept  constant  by  a  fresh  supply  of  cold 
water,  brought  ft-om  a  well  by  a  pump,  to  be  presently  men- 
tioned ;  for  otherwise,  the  heat  given  out  by  the  condensing 
steam  would,  by  heating  the  vessel  and  the  water  surround- 
ing it,  have  prevented  the  rapid  or  almost  instantaneous 
condensation  necessary  to  the  efficient  action  of  the  en- 
gine. 

To  comprehend  the  necessity  for  a  rapid  condensation,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  effective  power  of  the  engine 
depends  on  the  pressure  on  the  piston  minus  any  resistance 
it  encounters  and  on  the  space  through  which  it  moves.  If 
the  steam  could  be  irutantly  converted  into  water,  and  so 
entirely  removed,*  a  perfect  vacuum  would  be  formed  be- 
neath the  piston,  in  which  case,  there  being  no  resistance 
from  this  source  to  overcome,  a  maximum  of  power  would 
be  obtained :  but  if  the  condensation  be  slow,  or  only  par- 
!ial,'Since  the  piston  will  begin  to  move  the  instant  there  is 
my  inequality  in  the  pressures  exerted  on  its  opposite  sur- 
'aces,  its  motion  will  be  retarded,  or  the  power  diminished, 
yy  the  resistance  to  compression  offered  by  the  uncondensed 
iteam  ,  and  although  that  resistance  would  tend  to  diminish 
IS  the  condensation  proceeded,  yet  the  space  occupied  by  the 
iteam  diminishing  in  consequence  of  the  descent  of  the 
}iston  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  the  resistance  would 
}e  nearly  constant  ttirough  the  whole  of  that  descent. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the 
:ylinder  as  high  as  possible.  Watt,  at  first,  cased  it  in  wood 

0  retard  the  radiation,  and  subsequently  surrounded  it  by 

1  second  iron  cylinder,  admitting  steam  ftom  the  boiler  Ite- 
ween  the  two.  This  casing,  or  'jacket,'  as  it  is  termed,  is 
lot  used  in  most  modern  engines  made  since  Watt's  time  ; 
or  reasons  which  will  hereafter  appear:  and  the  effects  of 
adiation  from  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  are  now  chiefly 
;uarded  against  as  much  as  possible  by  keeping  that  sur- 
ace  bright  and  smooth. 

The  second  of  Watt's  improvements  on  Newcomen's 
engine  consisted  in  closing  the  cylinder  at  top,  the  piston- 
od  being  made  to  pass  through  a  cylindrical  neck  in  that 
op,  termed  a  *ti^b*g-box,  from  the  passage  being  rendered 
team -tight  by  a  stuffing  of  tow  saturated  with  grease,  | 
rhich  by  its  lubrication  qintinished  the  additional  friction 
esulting  from  this  arrangement.  The  object  of  this  altera- 
ion  was  to  admit  of  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  being 
imployed  to  impel  the  piston  downwards,  instead  of  simple 
itmospheric  pressure :  for  this  purpose  the  steam  was  admit- 
ed  from  the  trailer  atiove  the  piston  at  the  same  moment 
he  condensation  took  place  in  the  condenser ;  the  steam- 
lassage  being  made  double  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the  com- 
nuniration  with  the  condenser  could  be  cut  off  when  that 
rith  the  cylinder  was  opened,  alternately.  When  the  piston 
lad  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  counter- 
loise  at  the  pump-rod  raised  it  again,  as  in  Newcomen's 
engine;  but  to  allow  of  this  upward  motion,  it  was  necessary 
o  remove  the  steam  which  was  above  the  piston,  and  this 
I'as  done  by  allowing  it  to  pass  under  the  piston,  and  into 
he  condenser  through  a  passage  opened  at  the  proper 
nstant  for  this  purpose.  Such  is  the  general  principle  of 
tir.  Watt's  tingle-acting  engine,  which  hence  became  a 
team-engine,  and  was  no  longer  an  atmotpheric  one. 

By  a  further  improvement  the  counterpoise  at  the  pump- 
ed was  done  away  with,  which  obviously  had  been  so  much 
idded  to  the  unproductive  work  of  the  engine,  since  this 
reight  had  to  be  raised  in  addition  to  that  of  the  water. 
The  upward  stroke  of  the  piston  was  now  produced  by 
idmitting  the  steam  below  it,  to  act  by  its  elasticity,  as  it 
lad  previously  done  above  when  causing  the  piston  to  de- 
icend  :  thus  the  engine  became  double-actine,  and  assumed 
hat  essential  general  principle  which  it  has  ever  since 
naiiitained,  although  all  the  details  of  its  construction 
lavc  been  improved  upon  by  suoeesaive  engineers. 

*  One  cubic  loch  of  vavr  oecnpin  171I  cubic  Inobn  ofipixe.  in  the  ftirm 
tf  steam  at  €1^;  cooBeqiu-ntly,  Uw  fpaoe  occupied  bSTtM  water  afl«r  the 
lOOdoDMitioo  may  be  ueglecied  in  the  eomputation. 


Tb*  ohaages  In  the  engine  introduced  bv  Watt  created 
the  necessity  fbrtwo  pumps,  and  commonly  three,  which  are 
worked  by  rods  attached  to  the  beam :  the  first  of  these  w 
th«  hU-vxiter  or  air  jiump,  intended  to  remove  the  air, 
eondented  water,  and  steam  from  the  condenser,  in  which 
the^  would  otherwise  accumulate,  and  flnaUy  stop  the 
action ;  for  this  water  cannot  flow  away  into  an  open  cistern, 
as  it  had  done  in  Newcomen's  engine,  since  by  Watt's 
principle  it  i*  essential  that  the  condenser  should  lie  as 
steam-tight  and  as  perfectly  closed  as  the  cylinder,  or  else 
the  steam  could  not  exert  a  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  it  is  intended  to  do  in  order  to  increase  the 
effective  force  of  the  engine.  The  second  is  a  force-pump, 
required  to  return  the  water,  drawn  from  the  condenser  by 
the  first,  back  to  the  boiler,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained; 
and  the  third,  termed  the  eold-toater  pump,  is  that  alluded 
to  in  •  preceding  paiagrapb  as  supplying  the  cold-water 
cistern  which  contains  the  condenser. 

Having  thus  explained  the  general  principle  of  the  en- 
gine, come  of  the  details  of  its  construction  must  now  be 
considered,  and  the  piston  [Hydrahlics]  may  claim  our 
first  notice,  both  from  its  paramount  importance  and  the 
practical  difljculties  to  be  overcome  in  its  formation.  In 
nydraulio  machines,  all  vessels,  pipes,  valves,  &c.  must  be 
made  teater-iight :  in  Bramah's  pump,  for  example,  the 
efficiency  of  the  engine  entirely  depends  on  the  accurate 
fitting  of  parts  moving  in  contact,  which  must  be  perfectly 
water-tight,  though  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  many  hun- 
dred pounds  on  each  square  inch  of  surface,  and  the  utmost 
perfection  of  skill  in  workmanship  is  requisite  to  ensure 
this:  this  difficulty  is  obviously  considerably  increased 
when  steam  or  gases  are  the  fluids  to  be  dealt  with.  Now 
the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  must  be  tteam-tight,  and  yet 
move  with  a  minimum  of  friction  in  the  cylinder;  and  as 
this  latter,  from  defective  workmanship,  can  never  be  a  per- 
fectly true  one,  the  cylindrical  periphery  of  the  piston  must 
be  so  oontrived  as  to  be  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  every 
inequality  in  the  surface  against  which  it  slides ;  this  is 
effected  in  common  pistons  by  their  being  made  two  inches 
or  mere  less  in  diameter  than  the  cylinder,  leaving  a  pro- 
jv.cting  flange  at  the  bottom,  which,  together  with  a  top 
plate  bolted  to  them,  accurately  fits  the  cylinder.  Tow  or 
soft  rope,  saturated  with  grease,  is  carefully  wound  round 
the  cylindrical  body  of  the  piston,  between  the  upper  plate 
and  lower  flange ;  the  former  is  then  drawn  up  by  screws, 
compressing  the  intervening  packing  till  it  perfectly  fits  the 
cylinder,  and  yet  by  its  elasticity  allows  of  its  adapting 
itself  to  the  inequalities  in  the  surface.  The  upper  one  ot 
the  annexed  figures  will  explain  the  details  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ordinary  piston. 

But  as  the  friction  of  this  com- 
mon piston  is  necessarily  very 
considerable,  the  better  class  ot 
engines  have  usually  what  are 
called  metallic  pistons,  of  which 
there  are  different  kinds,  mveiited 
by  Cartwright,  Jessop,  Barton, 
and  others;  the  body  of  these 
pistons  is  metal,  made  in  pieces 
or  segments,  acted  on  by  springs 
radiating  from  a  centre ;  so  that 
while  the  friction  is  diminished 
by  both  surfaces  being  metallic, 
the  piston,  owing  to  its  construc- 
tion, can  adapt  itself  to  the  irre- 
gularities of  the  cylinder.  It  is 
found  in  practice  that  these  me- 
tallic pistons  wear  for  a  long 
time,  and  do  not  of  course  re- 
quire the  ftequent  repacking  ne- 
cessary to  tnose  with  tow  or 
hempen  stuffing.  The  adjoining 
lower  figures  represent  a  plan 
and  elevation  of  an  improved 
form  of  Barton's  piston,  to  ex- 
plain the  principle. 

In  Newcomen's  engine  the 
steam  was  admitted  to  the  cylin 
der,  and  the  communication  as^ain 
out  off  by  means  of  a  cock  of  the 
common  construetioe ;  but  a  more  efficient  contrivance  is 
requisite  when  the  steam  is  to  be  admitted  alternately  both 
above  and  below  the  piston,  and  to  the  condenser,  as  it  is  in 
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•ngiBM  line*  tha  introduoticm  of  Watt's  improvementt. 
TLli  eao  be  aceomplished  by  a  Ji)w-p<u»age  eoek,  origin- 
ally invented  by  Leupold  in  1 720,  and  lince  improved  bv 
Bramah  and  others.  Tlie  principle  of  a  four-way  ooek 
will  be  understood  by  the  annexed  figure  of  the  plan  of  one 
employed  by  Messrs.  Maudslay  and  Field  in  their  small 
engines. 

A  is  a  portion  of  the  cylin- 
der ;  B,  the  steam-pipe ;  C,  D^ 
E,  three  passages,  one  oom- 
munieating  with  the  top,  an- 
other with  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  and.  the  third  with 
the  condenser;  F  is  ^e  four- 
passage  cock,  which  by  turn- 
mg  alternately  to  the  right  and 
left  establishes  a  communica- 
tion between  one  of  the  former 
with  the  latter  passage.  The 
lower  figure  represents  the 
oonical  valve  with  its  side  aper- 
tures, and  tliat  at  the  lop,  by 
which  the  sieam  enters. 

Watt  employed  fiat  conical 
valves  for  the  purpose  under 
consideration.whicb  were  raised 
or  depressed  by  cranks  acting 
on  a  guide-rod  at  right-angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  valve,  which 
therefore  did  not  turu  on  a 
hinge  like  the  common  elaclt- 
valve  of  a  pump ;  in  some  of 
his  engines  the  valves  were 
raised  or  depressed  by  toothed 
sectors  acting  on  a  rack  in  the 
guide-rod,  so  that  the  valve 
might  rise  from  its  seat  wiib- 
out  altering  the  parallelism  of 
its  plane.  Two  such  valves  were  mounted  in  one  box,  one 
^ve  the  other,  the  guide-rod  of  the  lowest  passing  thtougb 
that  of  the  upper. 


The  figure  shows  the  valves  of  this  construction,  of  the 
large  engine  recently  erected  by  Messrs.  Maudslay  for  the 
Chelsea  water-works. 

C,  part  of  the  cyUnder ;  P,  the  piston  ;  T,  the  '  plug-tree ;' 
O,  tbe  gearing  handles,  which  are  struck  by  the  tappets  on 
the  plug-tree,  and  thus  open  and  close  tbe  valves  V  ;  S, 
the  steam -mssage  to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
cylinder;  D,  the  passage  to  the  condenser. 

In  most  engines  of  the  present  day  however  the  ilide- 
vahe,  as  it  is  termed,  has  superseded  the  use  of  the  others : 
a  perfectly  flat  surface  slides  on  another,  terminating  the 
orifices  which  are  to  be  opened  and  shut;  such  is  the  gene- 
ral principle,  but  the  forms  and  arrangements  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  mentioned  The  figure  subjoined  shows  a 
part  of  the  cylinder  of  an  engine  with  box-*lide  vo/pm,  now 
much  used. 


S,  the  orifice  of  the  steam-pipe ;  the  steam  passes  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder  at  D,  the  lower  passage  E  being 
shut  off  in  the  position  of  the  valve  shown  and  shaded  in  the 
figure ;  the  slide  is  moved  by  the  rod  R,  and  it  is  shown  in 
its  second  position  in  dotted  lines,  in  which  position  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  steam  can  then  enter  beneath  tbe  piston, 
while  the  passage  P  to  the  condenser  is  in  turn  in  commu- 
nication with  the  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of 
the  tube  T  of  the  slide. 

The  characteristic  and  most  valuable  part  of  this  principle 
is  this,  of  making  part  of  tlie  slide  act  as  a  pipe  to  connect 
the  two  parts  of  the  cylinder  alternately  with  the  condenset. 
The  steam  by  pressing  on  the  slide  in  the  common  form 
enormously  increases  the  friction  with  the  surface  against 
which  it  acts,  and  also  produces  rapid  wear  of  the  parts ;  this 
defect  IS  remedied  in  tbe  box-slide  and  all  others  which 
possess  this  peculiarity.  Another  form  of  slide- valve  id  shown 
in  the  diagram,  page  480. 

Slide-valves  were  proposed  by  Murray,  in  1799,  but  wen 
abandoned,  till  improved  workmanship  allowed  of  their 
being  more  perfectly  made ;  they  have  been  successively 
improved  in  principle  by  Murdoch,  Bramah,  Millingion, 
Maudslay,  and  Seward,  the  slides  of  the  last  named  being 
now  much  used  in  marine  engines. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  alternate  action  of  the 
valves  in  the  atmospheric  and  Watt's  engines  vras  produced 
by  pins,  or  tappets,  adjusted  on  a  rod  called  the  plug-tret, 
suspended  from  the  beam ;  as  the  plug-tree  moved  up  and 
down  with  the  beam,  the  tappets  struck  the  ends  of  beat 
levers  or  cranks,  which  raised  or  depressed  the  valves  ia 
proper  succession  :  some  of  these  levers  were  so  formed  that 
the  tappet  by  pressing  against  them  might  keep  the  valve 
closed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  stroke*  of  tbe  piston, 
and  others  required  an  intermediate  shorter  lever,  or  claw, 
to  act  on  the  valve-rod ;  so  that  tbe  whole  arrangement  was 
inevitably  complicated  and  cumbrous.t  But  when  the  slide- 
valve  superseded  Watt's  double  conical  valves,  and  the  steam 
passages  could  be  opened  and  closed  by  tbe  motion  of  one 
rod  only,  connected  with  the  slide,  this  motion  could  be 
readily  produced  by  what  is  termed  an  exeentrie,  which  for 
this  purpose  usually  censists  of  a  circular  plate  of  metal, 
keyea  excentrically  on  the  shaft  of  the  fly-wheel,  and  work- 
ing within  a  ring  attached  to  the  end  of  a  frame  intended 
to  move  a  crank  directly  connected  with  die  slide-rod  at  its 
other  extremity.  As  the  shaft  revolves,  tbe  exeentrie  plate 
imparts  an  alternating  motion  to  the  firame,  which,  trans- 
mitted by  the  crank,  alternately  raises  and  depresses  the 
slide-rod.  The  principle  of  tbe  exeentrie  is  one  of  the  most 
Valuable  of  those  mechanical  contrivances  by  means  of 
which  a  continuous  circular  can  be  converted  into  an  alter- 
nating rectilinear  motion. 

*  The  tanu  ttnke  \%  tachucsily  uaed  by  •ngineen  tn  rxpraM  the  vhol«  ia» 
tion  of  tbe  pistoD  tnm  tbe  top  to  the  bottom  of  tb«  cylinder -ttndbttek  afmiB. 

t  Bf  esare.  Mandslay  and  FMd  have  liovevcr  ratainod  the  plnx-trae  and  U{> 
peu  aotl  the  couIcmI  flat  valvea  In  the  large  oondpiuiDJi  rn^ne  erected  by  tbea 
fur  the  Chelsea  Water- Work!  at  Pimlioo  la  1837 :  which  replaced  aii,oti(iad 
eiiRlue  of  Boulton  and  Watt,  probably  the  laal  tu.b*  scan  la  the  Bai(hbaBrh««< 
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The  'bwm,'  no  frequently  alluded  to^  via  obvioudy  the 
*<eadiest  mode  of  eonilecting  the  altenwtuiK  notion  of  the 
piston  with  the  pump  to  be  worked,  in  the  atmospheric 
engine ;  and  owing  to  the  facilities  it  offers  of  working  the 
plug-tree  and  the  three  pumps  necessary  in  Watt's  con- 
densing engines,  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment whether  the  angina  were  intended  to  pump  a  mine  or 
to  drive  machinovy.  xhe  beams  of  the  first  engines  were 
made  of  two  or  more  trees,  bolted  toaetber  to  obtain  the 
requisite  rigidity,  and  ^further  stienguened  by  a  kind  of 
truss,  as  is  seen  in  the  diagram  of  Newcomen's  engine. 
But  when  the  art  of  making  heavy  iron-castings  was  per- 
fected, that  metal  was  substituted  for  wood,  to  the  manifest 
improvement  of  the  engine  in  every  respect.  Watt  also 
removed  the  eumhrous  arched  heads,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously employed  for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  piston-rod 
to  move  up  and  down  in  the  same  right  line,  though  con- 
nected with  the  end  of  the  beam,  which  necessarily  de- 
scribed an  arc  of  a  circle,  as  turning  on  a  fixed  centre ;  this 
arrangement  implied  the  use  of  a  flexible  chain,  to  suspend 
the  piston,  which  might  wind  round,  and  unwind  from,  the 
arch,  but  a  chain  could  not  be  userl  when  the  piston  had  to 
raise  the  beam,  as  it  had  to  do  in  Watt's  engine,  instead  of 
being  raised  by  it,  as  in  Newcomen's. 

The  object  of  these  '  arched  heads'  is  attained  in  modem 
engines  by  a  system  of  simple  rods  or  levers,  so  combined 
that  one  point  may  move  in  a  straight  line  nearly.  There 
are  a  variety  of  combinations  by  which  this  may  he  effected, 
but  that  termed  the  *  parallel  motion,'  invented  by  Mr.  Watt 
for  the  purpose,  is  the  only  one  which  need  be  here  noticed, 
as  being  that  most  commonly  used. 


Q  D 

The  geometrical  principle  of  this  motion  is  shown  in  the 
diagram,  as  well  as  the  whole  arrangement  when  the  piston 
is  near  the  top  of  the  cylinder  D  D  are  rods  fixed  by  one 
end  to  the  frame  supporting  the  beam,  while  the  three  other 
pair  of  leven  being  jointed  together  and  to  the  beam,  must 
obviously,  in  every  position,  form  a  parallelopipedon,  whence 
the  name  is  derived ;  P  is  the  piston-rod  attached  to  H ; 
Q  that  of  the  hot- water  pump  connected  with  the  parallel 
motion  at  I  in  the  centre  of  that  side. 

When  the  engine  is  employed  to  drive  machinery  of  any 
kind,  a  fly-whtSl  becomes  a  necessary  adjunct  to  it  A  fly- 
wheel is  one  in  which  the  principal  quantity  of  the  matter 
is  distributed  in  the  periphery ;  when  such  a  wheel  revolves 
on  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane,  the  greatest  quantity 
of  matter  moving  with  a  maximiun  velocity,  the  momen- 
tum of  whole  is  a  maximum,  while  its  inertia,  if  it  be 
large,  causes  it  to  control,  or  equalise,  the  motion  of  the 
machinery  through  which  it  receives  its  own.  It  is  the  mo- 
mentum of  such  a  wheel  which  constitutes  the  disposable 
force  available  for  the  rauUifarious  purposes  to  which  ma- 
chinery can  be  applied ;  so  that  in  the  case  of  the  steam- 
engine,  although  the  elasticity  of  steam  is  the  original  source 
of  power,  Che  immediate  one  by  'which  the  work  is  executed 
is  the  momentum  of  the  fly-wheel. 

It  is  consequently  necessary  to  adapt  some  contrivance  to 
the  end  of  the  beam,  which  shall  convert  the  alternating  cir- 


eular  motion  of  <be  latter  into  a  continuous  one  of  the  fly- 
wheel ;  this  is  eflbeted  by  the  rod  and  crank,  a  piece  of  me- 
chanism of  such  fiequent  occurrence  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
deseribe  it ;  the  treadle  of  a  lathe  is  a  familiar  instance  of  its 
application,  and  for  asimilar  purpose,  that  of  connecting  the 
alternate  motion  of  the  turner's  foot  with  the  continuous 
one  of  the  wheel  of  the  lathe  ;  the  principle  of  the  treadle, 
or  rod  and  crank,  is  in  fact  the  only  one  by  which  an  alter- 
nating can  be  converted  into  a  continuous  circular  motion 
it  must  therefore  be  employed,  notwithstanding  the  variation 
in  the  power  transmitted  by  means  of  it,  consequent  on  that 
of  the  angle  formed  by  the  rod  and  crank  with  each  other. 
Thus,  for  example,  when  the  rod  and  crank  are  in  the  same 
direction,  which  occurs  twice  at  every  rotation,  no  force 
whatever  is  transmitted  by  it,  and  the  primary  one  is  en- 
tirely suspended  or  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  resistance  of 
the  fixed  centres  on  which  the  crank  and  rod  turn. 

In  the  steam-engine  the  rod  and  crank  are  so  adjusted 
that  these  two  neutral  positions  occur  when  the  piston  is  at 
one  or  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  valves  are 
so  arranged  that  both  sieam  passages  being  closed,  all  com- 
munication between  the  engine  and  the  boiler  is  cut  <M, 
oiherwise  the  steam,  which  could  not  under  these  circum- 
stances move  the  piston,  would  exert  its  force  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  machine ;  as  soon  however  as  the  momentum 
of  the  fly-wheel  has  carried  the  crank  past  these  positions, 
the  motion  reciprocally  imparted  through  it  to  the  piston 
and  valves  admits  the  entrance  of  the  steam  from  the 
boiler  into  the  cylinder  again.  It  is  one  of  the  important 
details  in  the  construction  of  the  engine,  that  the  piston 
should  be  in  that  point  of  its  course  when  the  steam  exerts 
its  maximum  of  effect  on  it,  at  the  time  when,  the  rod  and 
crank  being  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  maximum  of 
force  may  be  exerted  to  turn  the  fly-wheel. 

Since  the  diameter  of  the  circle  described  by  the  crank 
must  be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  stroke,  or  to  the  dis- 
tance through  which  the  piston  moves,  it  might  be  thought 
advantageous  to  increase  the  length  of  the  stroke  as  ad- 
mitting of  a  longer  crank;  but  there  are  limits  to  this 
length  determined  by  a  variety  of  circumstanoes,  some  of 
which  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

When  Watt  substituted  the  elastic  force  of  steam  for  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  he  introduced  a  source  of  power 
which  might  be  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent,  provided 
it  were  found  advantageous  to  employ  it ;  and  the  question 
naturally  suggests  itself,  what  is  the  elastic  force  or  pressure 
at  which  the  maximum  of  useful  effect  can  be  produced 
with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  fuel  ?  Unfortunately  no 
direct  answer  can  be  given ;  in  mathematical  language,  the 
unknown  quantity  is  a  function  of  too  many  variables  to  be 
capable  of  determination,  except  by  repeated  experiments 
for  every  specific  engine,  this  quantity  varying  with  the 
principle  of  its  construction,  even  to  details.  The  results  of 
such  experiments  seem  to  show  that  generally  it  is  more 
advantageous  to  employ  steam  of  a  comparatively  high 
elastic  force;  according^  the  pressure  was  increased,  in 
engines  constructed  by  Watt,  ftom  4  to  8  or  even  1 S  lbs.  on 
the  inch,  the  apprehension  of  danger  from  the  explosion  of 
boilers  in  which  steam  of  high  pressure  was  generated  con- 
stituting the  chief  Jimit  to  a  further  extension  of  the  prao- 
tice.  The  nature  of  those  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  boilers  will  be  briefly  explained  hereafter,  by  which  steam 
of  100  lbs.  on  the  inch  may  be  generated,  if  requisite,  with 
nearly  as  much  security  as  that  of  4  lbs.  in  the  earlier 
boilers ;  but  at  present,  simply  stating  that  such  is  the  caie^ 
we  proceed  to  explain  some  important  changes  which  have 
been  consequently  made  in  the  principles  of  the  engine. 

When  the  steam  is  first  admitted  into  the  eyiinder,  the 
total  space  filled  by  the  steam  is  immediately  augmented 
by  that  through  which  the  piston  moves ;  and  if  the  capacity 
of  the  boiler  were  not  several  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  cylinder,  the  consequence  would  be  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution of  the  pressure,  supposing  the  total  quantity  to  re- 
main the  same :  but  the  moment  the  pressure  in  the  boiler 
tends  to  diminish,  an  additional  quantity  of  water  passes 
into  the  state  of  vapour,  of  the  same  tension  as  that  pre- 
viously generated,  provided  the  temperature  be  maintained ; 
hence  tne  pressure  on  the  piston  may  be  regarded  as  sen- 
sibly the  Ame  throughout  the  whole  of  its  stroke,  provided 
that  pressure  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  communication  with  the  boiler  remain  open. 
It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  the  pressure  on  the 
piston  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler;  ^ 
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that  ia  here  asserted  is  that  the  prewNre  on  tba  Ibnuer  will 
tic  uniform. 

But  if  the  pressure  be  considerably  greater  than  that  of 
the  atino^>hen),  the  steam,  eren  when  separated  from  the 
water,  while  expanding  in  the  enlarging  space  formed  by 
the  motion  of  the  piston,  will  exert  sufiBcient  force  to  con- 
tinue that  motion,  till  at  last  the  pressure  diminishing  in- 
versely as  the  space  increases,  and  directly  as  the  tempera- 
ture, aecording  to  Mariotte's  and  Gay-Lussac's  laws,  that 
pressure  will  finally  be  not  in  equilibrium  with  the  resist- 
ance, and  all  motion  will  cease.  This  is  the  important 
principle  of  working  engines,  originally  proposed  by  Watt, 
though  not  employed  by  him,  but  which  now,  from  the  im- 
provements in  boilers  above  alluded  to,  is  becoming  general 
under  the  name  of  that  of  «afXM«tbn.  In  the  common 
engine,  if  the  pressure  on  the  piston  continue  uniform 
during  the  stroke,  as  it  would  do  if  the  communication  with 
the  boiler  remained  open,  the  piston  would  move  with  an 
accelerating  velocity  till  it  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder, 
when  the  motion  in  that  direction  being  suddenly  stopped, 
the  momentum  must  be  expended  on  some  of  the  fixed 
points  of  the  machine,  to  its  manifest  injury,  and  with  the 
useless  expenditure  of  so  much  power ;  accordingly  the  com- 
munication with  the  boiler  is  always  cut  off  when  the  piston 
bas  arrived  at  a  certain  point,  and  with  a  momentum  sufficient 
to  eany  it  to  the  end  of  its  stroke  without  any  useless  ex- 
penditure of  force,  while  the  steam  behind  it,  which  was 
originally  of  but  a  few  pounds  pressure  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  thus  limited  in  quantity,  rapidly  declines  in 
force,  and  ceases  to  urge  the  piston  on.  But  on  the  '  ex- 
pansion principle,'  when  the  steam  possesses  oonsiderable 
elastic  force,  the  communication  with  the  boiler  may  be  cut 
off  much  sooner,  and  the  piston  is  urged  forward  by  the 
expansive  force  of  the  steam,  which,  although  decreasing  as 
the  space  increases,  is  yet  sufficient  to  carry  the  piston  to 
the  end  of  the  stroke. 

If  it  be  asked  how  it  is  advantageous  to  use  half  the 
quantity  of  steam  at  twice  the  pressure,  when  it  takes  per- 
haps twice  the  quantity  of  fuel  to  raise  the  steam  to  the 
double  pressure,  the  answer  is,  that  it  can  be  shown  analyti- 
cally that  the  total  force  exerted  by  steam  acting  expan- 
sively is  greater  than  that  whieL  \roald  be  exerted  by  steam 
of  a  constant  pressure,  equal  to  the  mean  of  those  exerted, 
first,  at  the  moment  the  steam-valve  is  oloeed,  and,  secondly, 
when  the  piston  arrives  at  the  end  of  its  stroke;  conso- 
quently,  as  less  steam  may  be  used  to  produce  the  required 
effect,  a  saving  of  fuel  is  the  result,  or  in  other  words,  the 
quantity  of  steam  may  be  much  less  than  half,  at  double 
tne  pressure,  or  the  pressure  much  less  than  doubled,  to 
oroduce  the  same  effect. 

As  long  as  a  continued  foree  of  any  kind  produces  a  con- 
tinned  motion  with  a  constant  velocity  in  any  body,  the 
foree  must  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  resistance  it  has  to 
overcome;  for  if  the  force  were  greater  than  the  resistance, 
it  would  produce  an  accelerating  motion,  whioh  is  contrary 
to  the  supposition ;  and  if  the  resistance  became  greater 
than  the  force,  the  vek)city  would  retard  till  the  equilibrium 
were  produced;  as  long  therefore  as  a  steam-engine  is 
moving  with  a  constant  velocity,  the  prM$urg  on  the  puton 
must  be  equal  to  the  resistance  to  be  overoome,  consisting 
of  the  net  work  to  be  done,  together  with  the  friction  of  the 
various  parts,  the  resistance  of  the  uncondensed  steam,  of 
the  air  on  ibe  opposite  side  of  the  piston,  and  of  other 
sources  of  resistance,  which  all  coneur  to  produce  the  gross 
resistance  to  be  overcome.  Putting  P'  for  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  on  each  unit  of  surfiice  of  the  piston,  and  R  for 
the  resistance  for  the  same  unit,  or  fbr  the  quotient  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  totid  resistance  by  the  number  of 
units  of  !^urface,  we  have 

P'=  R  (A) 

as  the  first  equation  of  condition ;  but  sinee  the  velocity 
lyf  the  motion  must  be  taken  into  consideration,  when 
the  power  or  force  of  the  engine  is  to  be  determined,  vr« 
must  consider  the  velocity  with  which  this  pressure  is 
applied,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rate  at  which  the  steam 
is  applied  to  the  cylhider;  and  it  is  obvious  that  when 
the  engine  is  moving  with  a  constant  velocity,  the  supply 
to  the  piston  must  be  exactly  that  produced  in  .the  same 
time  by  the  evaporation  going  on  in  the  boiler.  If  there- 
fore 8  expr^ses  the  volume  of  toafer  evaporated  in  a 
unit  of  time  and  transmitted  to  the  cylinder,  and  m  the 
ratio  of  the  volume  of  tteam,  fbrmed  under  the  pressure  P 
in  the  boiler,  to  the  volume  of  looter  which  produced  it. 


aiB  would  express  the  volume  of  sfeam  gencre.t«d  in  cacfa 
unit  of  time  under  the  pjressure  P:  by  Maaing  into  the 
cylinder  this  steam  assumes  the  pressure  P',  and,  neglect- 
ing the  further  change  produced  by  the  variation  in  the 
temperature  of  steam  in  changing  from  pMssnm  P  to  pres- 
sure P',  the  volume  of  that  Quantity  of  staam  would  be 
inversely  as  the  pressures  by  Mariotte's  Uw  ;  eonacquentl; 
the  volume  mS,  when  transftcred  to  tbe  cylinder,  would 

P 

become  m  S-p> ;  and  putting  v  for  the  velocity  of  th*  piston 

and  a  for  its  area,  ao  will  be  the  volume  of  ateam  expended 
in  each  unit  of  time ;  hence  we  get 
P 
ttp=zm  8-s      ......    (B 

eliminating  P'  between  equations  (A)  and  (B),  we  obtain 
mS  P 

''=-r-R 

mSP 

av 

gpR 

wP 

fbr  the  velocity,  restttance,  and  evaporation,  when  tbe  other 
quantities  are  known :  it  must  be  observed  however  that 
tne  element  nef^tected  in  these  general  deductions,  namely, 
tbe  change  produced  by  the  variation  in  temperature,  ha 
an  '.important  influence  on  the  result,  and  must  therefor* 
now  be  taken  into  account. 

H  =  —T — <Ci 

n  +  qp 

iS'the  general  expression  for  the  steam  during  its  action  in 
the  engine,  n  being  the  volume,  and  p  the  pressure,  and  n 
and  q  constants,  determined  by  experiments,  fbr  different 
kinds  of  engines.* 

Let  a  certain  volume  of  teaier,  S,  be  converted  into  steam 
of  tbe  pressure  p,  and  let  M  represent  the  volume  of  tteam 
produced,  then— 

_  M 1_ 

*•"  S  ~n+qf/'' 

if  M'  and  p'  stand  for  the  volume  and  presaure  of  steam 
from  the  same  volume  of  water  8,  under  other  oonditions, 
then— 

H'  I 


R  =  — =^ 


8  = 


/  = 


S  -n+qpf' 


and  therefore  the  ratio  of  tbe  volumes  of  steam  produced 
under  these  different  conditions  from  the  same  volnme  oi 
water  will  be — 


M 

M'' 


(Di 


that  is,  tbe  volumes  will  not  be  inversely  as  tbe  pressures 
simply,  according  to  Mariotte's  law ;  but  inveraefy  as  the 
pressures  augmented  by  a  constant. 


npcu. 


*  It  «n  b«  (howa  that  Iha  drailty  ud  relatt**  volume    of 

wiMllMr  or  ant  !■  tmxUm  villi  tka  llqoid,  nay  Im  deteoat.  If  to  ; 

and  tsmixntun  iia  kuovn;  and  tlut  whett  in  natiwt  wiih  th»  bqul, 
tb«  temperature  variai  directly  with  the  preanin.  lu  dadnoiac  lbniij> 
for  Uw  Mean-eiiiiiiM.  it  ii  meeeury  to  be  able  to  detannina  an  aafre-nf 
Ibr  the  ralatin  volume  of  the  HeaB  U  ooatMl  »ith  Iha  walar.nr  tha  nlimi 
of  the  etaam  at  the  maximuai  of  deoilty  and  praesnio  at  any  |iii»aaiil  irmfr- 
— —      Now  thli  eaanol  be  done  Itom  the  exbtlog  fomnlB  far  anal>tuil 


I  Bacenan  to  adopt  BDma  nipirlBal  *i»ir"1-.  liir  it- 
roloaia  of  ataam  at  ita  mailmnw  of  daaaity,  fin  tarva 

rpiopoaadi 


ratnre. 
raaaoua,  and  it  1 

laiminiiif  thla  ralatin  volnna  i..  .__  _  ._ ,.  „  «».»>,  u  imnn 

of  ita  pteaaoia  only ;  thia  formula  muii  b«  tested  by  Ita  oonfonaitr  inih  npov 
nact.    Tha  lata  M.  Matin  piepoaad  for  thla  parpoae. 

—  moo 

'*  ""  0-09-f-»-OOOetMr 
ia  «U(h  f(  ii  (bt  niio  of  tha  Tolnma  of  ataan  to  aa  e^aal  wal^  of  wain, 
aai  p  tha  piaaaaia;  but  thia  fcnnala,  thoath  tna  wUhIa  aaiialii  liaitt  4 
preaanre,  la  not  coDilateDt  with  experinenu  at  praasoraa  lowat  than  tha  aiar 
apheric  and  the  loUowlng  la  propounded  by  If.  da  famboot,  aa  nore  atmi 
and  naptahaiiatva  i— 
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From  tbe  above  equation  we  get— 

Let  P  =  Prenure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler. 

F'=  PreiBure  of  the  ateam  in  the  cylinder;  P'<  P 
gmeraUy. 

w  s  Pleasure  at  any  initant  when  acting  expan- 
MM/y  in  the  engine. 

I  =  length  of  the  stroke. 

f  m  the  length  of  that  part  of  stroke  performed 
befbre  the  oommunioation  between  the  boiler 
and  eylinder  is  cut  ofL 

X  s=  the  length  of  that  portion  of  the  stroke  per- 
formed when  the  pressure  is  become  r. 

•  =  area  of  piston. 

9  =  clearagg,  or  space  in  the  eylinder  at  each  end 
left  between  the  piston  and  the  ends  of  the 
oylinder,  including  ibe  part  of  the  steam- 
'pipe  between  the  slide-valve  and  the  cylinder, 
which  q)ace  is  necessarily  Ailed  with  steam 
at  each  stroke. 

When  the  piston  has  performed  X  of  its  course  under  the 
expansive  force  of  the  steam,  let  d.\  be  the  differential  of 
this  length,  then  the  corresponding  force  or  effect  will  be 
tad.X :  and  at  the  same  instant  the  space  a  0'  +  e)  occu- 
pied by  the  steam  befor«  the  expansion  will  beeome  a  (X+e). 
Bence  from  (B)— * 

\<1  y  ^  +  c       q' 

and    nad.\  =  a{l'+e)Q  +  P'^^^-^ad.\. 

Integrating  between  the  limita  /'  and  I,  we  obtain 

aa'+c)Q-hF)log^..  =  a(/-iO. 

ibr  the  value  of  the  total  effect  produced  by  expantion  from 
the  moment  when  the  communication  with  the  boiler  is  cot 
olT,  to  the  end  of  the  stroke.  By  adding  to  this  therefore 
the  effect  Waf,  produced  previously,  we  get 

«(^+«(=  +  P')[7f,  +  log;-±i.]-=«^=-R/(F, 

If  in  this  expression,  V=  I,  which  is  equivalent  to  sup- 
posing tbe  engine  to  be  working  without  expansion,  we  get 
P'=R,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

S 


Resuming  the  equation 


I ,  which  expresses  the 


n-¥qV 

volume  of  steam  at  the  pressure  P'  furnished  by  the  boiler 
in  the  unit  of  time^  and  a{l'  +  c)  being  the  volume  of  this 
steam  expended  at  eaoh  stroke  ;  then  if  there  are  K  strokes 
in  that  tune,  the  expenditure  of  steam  will  be 

and  if  v  be  put  for  the  velocity  of  the  piston,  we  have 
o  s  K(  or  K  a  -i',  bence.  by  substitution>  the  expeoditura 


vrill  be 


iw  (f  4-  c) 


S 


(G) 


-n+qV*  •  •  ♦ 
by  equating  the  expenditure  to  the  volume  furnished  by  the 
boiler,  which,  as  has  been  above  stated,  must  be  the  con- 
dition when  the  motion  is  uniform.  Eliminating  P' between 
(F)  and  (G),  we  get  for  the  final  general  equation — 

''  =  a-M^L7+7+''«-r-nJ       •••(H) 

The  resistance  expressed  by  R  in  this  formula  is  the 
total  pressure  on  each  unit  of  surface  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  piston,  and  is  composed  of  three  parts.  First,  of  the  load, 
or  work  to  be  moved  or  done,  wbish  we  will  denote  by  r. 
Secondly,  of  the  Msistanee  arising  from  the  friotion  of  the  en- 
gine, which  may  be  expressed  by  /  4-  ^  >  /beine  the  frio- 
tion when  there  is  no  load,  and  ir  the  increment  due  to  the 
additional  friction  for  each  unit  of  the  load  r.  And,  lastly, 
of  the  pressure  on  the  opposite  surface  of  the  piston,  which 
will  be  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  non-condensing  en- 
gines, or  that  of  the  uncondensed  steam  and  residue  of  air 
in  condensing  ones:  this  we  shall  call  p.    All  these,  r, 


/•f  '**  oBd  p,  reibr  only  to  each  unit  of  surface  of  the 
piston  or 

R  =  (l  +  «)r-l-p-l-/, 

by  substituting  this  valve  for  R  in  (H),  and  by  putting  A  for 

we  obtain 

S         k 


c 


P  +  e 


]• 


*'=« 


(K) 


«  +  g  [(»+.»)  r  +  p-f/]     • 

Cf 

Now  the  quantity    -:      -  ,  it  will  be  seen  (C)  is  the  total 

space  occupied  by  the  steam  (in  contact  with  the  watei> 
under  the  pressure  R :  hence  to  deduce  the  velocity  v,  the 
volume  of  steam  corresponding  to  the  volume  of  wa^r  8, 
supposed  to  be  converted  into  steam  under  a  pressure  equal 
to  R,  must  be  calculated ;  and  this  volume  oeing  divided 
by  a,  the  area  of  the  piston  must  be  multiplied  by  k. 

The  equation  thus  deduced  shows  the  relation  between 
all  the  quantities,  known  or  sought,  that  enter  into  the  me- 
chanical theory  of  the  engine  in  its  most  general  form :  it 
should  be  observed  however  that  to  preserve  homogeneity, 
the  dimensions  a,  /,  V,  should  be  expressed  in  the  same  unit 
as  the  volume  S  of  the  water  evaporated ;  and  the  pres- 
sures P,  r,  and  p  referred  to  the  same  unit  as  S. 

When  this  formula  is  used  for  computation,  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  quantity  8  expresses  the  effective  eva- 
poration ;  that  is,  the  volume  of  water  which  really  passes 
to  the  cylinder  in  the  form  of  steam,  and  which  acts  on  the 
piston,  and  does  not  allow  for  any  loss  by  leakage  or  from 
any  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  the  engine. 

If  the  engine  is  a  condensing  one,  acting  expansively,  I' 
must  be  made  equal  the  length  at  which  the  steam  is  cut 
off;  if  expansion  is  not  employed.  V  must  be  put  equal  to 
I,  or  to  the  whole  length  of  tiie  stroke,  in  which  case  the 

quantity  k  becomes  >x~>  ^^  '^^  expression  for  the  ve- 
locity  becomes 

•*  a  •  n+gR  •  l+c 

The  part  p  of  the  quantity  R  must  1)0  made  equal  the 
pressure  of  the  unconoensed  steam,  &c.  If  the  engine  be 
a  non-eondensiog  one,  then  p  will  be  equal  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

Since  from  (K)  we  obtain 

S*  a   /  n  \ 

it  might  be  sapposed  that  when  «bO,  the  resistance  would 
be  infinite,  a  paradox  which  would  appear  to  vitiate  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  formula.  But  it  muat  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when  r= 0,  Sb  0 ;  for  S  is  the  quantity  of  steam  which 
passes  through  the  cylinder  in  each  uuit  of  time:  and 
sinoe  no  quantity  of  steam,  however  small,  van  pass  without 
moving  the  piston,  as  long  as  S  has  any  real  value,  v  will 
have  one  too:  when  therefore  c  =  0,  S=0  also;  and  then 

0 
or =-T-,  and  not  =  » ; 

that  is,  the  formula  becomes  indeterminate,  but  not  the  less 
direct,  as  will  appear  by  eonsidering  the  other  quantities  it 
involves,  and  the  consequences  of  putting  v—Q. 

By  supjposing  the  velocity  zero,  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
evident  that  no  steam  can  pass  to  the  cylinder,  as  has  been 
stated;  consequently  there  can  be  no  expansion,  that  is, 
/=<'.  Again  the  velocity  being  zero,  the  piston  at  rest 
becomes  equivalent  to  the  fixed  sides  of  the  boiler,  and  the 
pressure  it  sustains  is  equal  to  that  in  the  boiler. 

The  working  of  an  engine  may  be  considered  under  three 
conditions :  first,  when  it  is  working  with  a  given  pressure 
of  steam,  and  with  any,  whatever  load  or  velocity.  Secondly, 
when  it  is  working  with  a  given  pressare,  and  with  that 
load  or  velocity  compatible  with  the  prodaetion  of  a  maxi- 
ipnm  of  useful  or  net  force  with  that  pressure :  this  may  be 
termed  the  relative  maximum  ofutifvi  eff^.  And  thirdly, 
when  the  pressure  having  been  determmed  to  furnish  the 
force  most  consonant  with  the  action  of  steam  in  any  specific 
engine,  the  load  is  regulated  so  as  to  he  that  most  advanta- 
geous for  that  pressure:  this  last  constitutes  the o^mji^^ 
maximum  ofus^fid  effeti  for  that  machine.        ^  v^grv- 
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The  three  fundamental  problems  for  wlution  in  tbe  eal- 
eulation  of  steam-engines  consist  in  determining  tbe  velo- 
city, the  load,  and  the  rale  of  evaporation  in  the  boiler,  since 
tbe  useful  effect,  or  net  available  power,  is  a  function  of 
these  three  quantities ;  and  this  net  aTailable  power  may  be 
expressed  in  six  different  ways : — 

First,  by  the  number  of  pounds  raised  to  a  unit  of  height 
m  a  unit  of  time. 

Secondly,  by  what  is  termed  the  '  horse-power'  of  the 
engine. 

Thirdly,  by  the  weight  raised  by  the  consumption  of  1  lb. 
of  fuel. 

Fourthly,  by  the  weight  raised  by  the  eraporatioii  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  water. 

Fifthly,  by  tbe  number  of  pounds  of  fuel,  or  of  cubic  feet 
of  water,  for  each  horse-power. 

Sixthly,  by  tbe  number  of  horses-power  which  is  ftiraished 
by  each  pound  of  fuel,  or  by  each  foot  of  water. 

For  the  various  formulie  by  which  all  these  problems 
may  be  numerically  solved  for  different  kinds  of  engines, 
and  for  the  investigations  by  which  those  formulas  are  de- 
duced, we  must  refer  to  more  comprehensive  works ;  con- 
tenting ourselves  here  with  deducing  the  general  equations 
for  the  other  unknown  quantities  of  evaporation,  useful 
effect,  and  horse-power,  as  we  have  done  for  velocity. 

From  (K)  we  obtain 

as  the  expression  for  the  evaporation  of  which  an  engine 
must  he  capable  to  overcome  a  given  resistance  r,  with  a 
proposed  velocity  v,  8  being  the  quantity  of  water  wbiob  is 
to  be  converted  into  steam  and  transmitted  to  the  cylinder 
in  each  unit  of  time. 

The  useful  or  net  force  of  the  engine  generated  in  the 
same  unit  of  time  is  obviously  are ;  since  r.  the  velocity,  is 
in  fact  the  space  moved  through  by  the  piston  in  that  time ; 
by  multiplying  therefore  both  sides  of  (L)  by  v  we  obtain 

8A  ao    r  n  ~l 

Useful  force  =an»-  jj^—^t  Ij-^P+fJ'  -CN.) 

or  iiy  mu'fiplying  both  sides  of  CK)  by  or.  we  obtain  an  ex- 
presssion  for  the  same  quantity  in  terms  of  the  load 

8rk 
Useful  force  =«r»  =  ;j:5^^^^^pjj;r:;:^:|^     .     .     (N.) 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  iiny  proposed  engine  this  force 
does  not  depend  on  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler, 
P  not  entering  into  these  expressions ;  but  on  the  evapora- 
tion 8  effected  in  the  boiler  in  each  unit  of  time. 

What  is  termed  a '  horse- power"  is  estimated  as  33,000lbs. 
raised  one  foot  in  a  minute :  by  dividmg  therefore  the  equa- 
tions last  obtained  by  33,000,  we  get 

„   „       .•                      Useful  Force 
U.  F.  in  horse-power  = 33„„o      • 

and  if  during  the  anit  of  time  N  lbs.  of  coals  are  used  in 
the  furnace, 

Useful  Force 
U.  F.  from  1  lb.  of  fuel  = c| 

We  must  now  return  to  our  general  description  of  tbe 
engine  and  of  its  modifications. 

In  1781  an  engineer  named  Homblower  proposed  using 
the  expansive  principle  by  means  of  a  double  cylinder,  hue 
was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  plan  by  the  compre- 
hensive and  jealously  guarded  patents  of  Watt  and  his  part- 
ners. In  I8U4  however  Woolf  broiight  this  principle  of  the 
double-cylinder  engine  into  use.  The  annexed  figure  will 
explain  the  mode  of  its  action  with  an  improved  slide- 
valve. 

The  steam  enters  through  tbe  passage  p  above  the  piston 
in  the  smaller  cylinder  A,  at  a  considerable  pressure :  while 
the  piston  is  descending  under  its  influence,  the  steam  from 
beneath  passes  through  the  tube  r  to  nJxwe  the  piston  in 
the  large  cylinder  B,  which  is  impelled  downwards  by  its 
expansion,  the  steam  which  was  previously  under  this  pis- 
ton having  passed  to  the  condenser  by  the  passage  I. 
When  the  stroke  is  completed,  the  slide  is  moved  down- 
wards by  iti  rod  o.  The  small  plugs  or  pistons  v  and  to 
pass  below  the  openings  r  and  t,  and  the  sUde  below  the 
orifices  p  and  q,  and  the  action  is  reversed. 

But  though  possessing  considerable  advantages,  the  dou- 


ble-cylinder engine  has  not  become  oommon,  probtbl; 
owing  to  the  complication  of  its  structure,  and  the  in- 
creased effects  of  radiation  from  so  lai^e  a  sur&ec, 
more  than  compensating  its  merits;  and  the  expanun 
principle,  equally  applicable  to  a  single  cylinder,  is  nov 
principally  employed  in  engines  of  the  common  coost^l^ 
tion. 

If  by  the  use  of  steam  under  conditions  l^  which,  thongb 
not  in  themselves  economical,  we  are  enabled  to  reduce  so 
materially  the  cost  prif-e  of  the  engine  that  tbe  inrreued 
cost  of  fuel  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  interest  x. 
capital,  or  if  this  more  costly  power  were  necessary  to 
render  the  engine  available  for  purposes  which  could  do! 
otherwise  be  aitained,  it  is  clear  it  would  be  had  recourse 
to.  It  IS  such  considerations  which  finally  lea  to  tbe  adop- 
tion of  the  noncondenting  engine,  first  suggested  by  Leo- 
pold, then  patented  but  jiot  ui'ed  by  Watt,  and  effiewnilj 
carried  ont  by  Treviihick  and  Vivian  in  1804  ;  ibeir  objees 
being  to  produce  a  locomotive  engine  to  draw  wageoniona 
tram-road.  In  the  article  RiiiLWAT  the  reado-  will  fiod  i 
comprehensive  account  of  a  lucumotive  engine  as  connected 
with  the  subject  of  railways ;  we  shall  here  confine  ounelra 
therefore  to  a  few  observatioiu  on  this  form  of  engine  s 
connection  with  others  which  would  have  been  foreigD  tc 
the  subject  there  considered. 

To  reduce  the  compass  and  weight  of  tbe  engine  svffin- 
ently  to  render  it  portable,  the  cumbrous  apparatus  of  ibe 
eonden!<er,  and  its  attendant  pumps  and  cisterns,  had  to  be 
discarded;  and  since  the  principle  of  condenaatioD  vucoo- 
sequently  renounced,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  stetn  U 
a  pressure  sufficient  to  overcome  that  of  the  atmospbeit 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  piston.  To  allow  the  ilesa 
to  act  alternately  on  both  sines  of  the  piston,  that  mVA 
had  just  acted  on  one  side  to  drive  the  piston  was  expell«<l 
into  the  open  air  through  an  orifice,  corresponding  to  ibi'. 
which  would  have  connected  the  cylinder  with  the  mi- 
denser  in  an  engine  bf  the  usual  construction  ;  but  unleu 
this  orifice  were  as  large  as  the  diameter  of  the  cjlmda, 
which  obviously  it  never  can  be  nor  nearly,  tbe  itetn, 
retarded  in  its  escape  by  the  contraction  of  tbe  pssstg^ 
must  diminish,  by  its  resistance  to  compression,  the  effective 
force  of  that  which  is  acting  to  impel  the  piston. 

Such  is  the  simple  principle,  and  such  the  greatest  dt- 
feet,  of  the  non-condensing  engine ;  bat  the  savin;;  m 
original  cost  and  the  paramount  advantage  of  portabil.n 
more  than  compensate  for  this  defect ;  so  that  the  use  <f 
this  kind  of  engine  has  become  general,  not  only  for  th< 
purposes  of  locomotion,  but  for  a  variety  of  others  wben 
the  engine  is  stationary,  and  probably  in  many  instance) 
where  its  advantages  are  imaginary.* 

Since  the  pumps  of  the  contKiising  engine   are  dis- 

*  The  nan-caodculnf  engilM  is  fraqnaBtljr  teranl  Iba  kM'pranrt  if- 
ttom  Uie  oom]wrmtiTely  fnmi  cl«sUa  Sdec*  of  Uie  ttowB  eaptoyed  in  il ;  vW( 
ii  eoBttmfUsCiactiiMi  Uw  goiu1«iuIiue  •agin*  for  Uie  aane  ra«aoli  it  tatnc^  Ut 
tow-piuime  ooa  t  rarat  mad  indedaile deoomijimtioDi.  which  ouglit  lo tieaba- 
donni,  aineehtf  h  mad  low  an  relaliva.  Many  ooodeDtinpcDeiim  mn  vnfci'. 
wiUi  iteam  WtUt  woatd  never  have  oootamplated  mtaf ;  aad  TretiiUck*  •^ 
glna  waialow-faainra  ana  onapandwlUi  auTBoriii  9m- 
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pensod  with  in  the  non-condensing  one,  the  beam  may  be 
■0  likewise ;  the  piston-rod  is  madB  to  move  in  a  straight 
line,  by  having  a  cross-piece  attached  at  its  top,  which  slides 
between  guide*  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder,  the  rod 
which  works  the  orank  of  the  fly-wheel  being  attached  to 
the  end  of  this  cross-piece.  A  still  further  simplification 
is  effected  by  connecting  the  piston-rod  directly  with  the 
crank  on  the  shaft  of  the  fly-wheel,  the  cylinder  being 
mounted  so  as  to  oscillate  as  the  wheel  revolves  on  the 
steam  passage,  and  thus  alternately  to  open  and  close  the 
communication  between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
Such  engines  are  termed  vibratory,  and  are  successfully 
used  where  space  must  be  economised,  as  with  marine  en- 
gines, but  the  weight  of  the  cylinder  thus  moved  is  so  much 
to  be  deducted  from  the  power  of  the  engine,  and  further 
causes  a  rapid  wear  of  the  centres  on  which  it  turns,  which 
consequently  cannot  be  long  preserved  steam-tight,  and 
require  frequent  renewal. 

Steam-engines  are  properly  classed,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  physical  properties  of  the  steam  are  em- 
ployed in  them,  into — 

1.  Condentin^  Enginet. 

1.  Atmospheric  engines,    acting  by    Condensation  only. 

'  Pressure  and  con- 
densation. 

t  Pressure,      expan- 
<    sion,  and  conden- 
(^  sation. 
2.  Non-eondetuing  Enginei. 
I    Engines  worked  by Pressure  only. 

o   !]>..:..>.  ....v.^  K»  /  Pressure  and   ex- 

2.  Bngmes  worked  by |   pansion. 

The  form  of  the  engine,  the  arrangement  and  construc- 
tion of  its  parts,  its  power,  &c,  depend  entirely  on  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  may  be  indefinitely 
divei-sified,  but  those  most  in  use  may  be  artificially  classed 
thus— 

1.  Condensing snginet,  with  beams  and  parallel  motioaab 

1.  Without  a  fly-wheel,  for  pumping  in  minea^  &«. 

2.  ^——^——^     Marine  engines. 

3.  With  a  fly-wheel,  for  working  machinery. 

2.  Non-conderuing  engine*,  without  a  beam. 

1 .  Stationary,  with  a  fly-wheel  for  working  machinery. 

2. Rotatory  engines. 

3.  Locomotive  engines,  without  a  fly-wheel. 

Marine  engines,  or  those  used  for  propelling  vessels,  are  in 
this  country*  generally  condensing  engines,  their  situation 
admitting  the  abundant  use  of  cold  water.  Tbe  principal 
peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  marine  engine  is  the 
position  of  the  beam,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  economis- 
ing room,  is  placed  lower  than  the  cylinder,  and  is  double, 
there  being  one  on  each  side ;  a  rod  from  one  end  of  ekch 
of  these  is  connected  with  a  cross-piece  at  the  top  of  the 
piston-rod,  the  rectilinear  motion  of  which  is  produced  either 
by  guides,  or  by  a  crank-arrangement,  analogous  in  its 
action  to  the  parallel  motion.  The  other  end*  of  the  double 
beam  are  connected  by  a  cross-pieoe,  carrying  in  its  centre 
the  *  rod'  to  work  the  crank  on  the  shall  of  the  paddles. 
In  all  vessels  of  any  magnitude,  there  are  two  engines 
complete,  so  arranged  that  while  the  rod  and  crank  of  one 
are  in  tbeir  neutral  position,  those  of  the  other  are  in  that 
jf  greatest  efllsct  Two  engines  are  necessary  to  equalize 
and  continue  the  motion  of  the  wheels ;  for  in  the  marine 
engine,  the  paddles,  instead  of  performing  the  part  of  fly- 
wheels to  continue  and  control  the  motion  of  the  piston, 
require  the  whole  force  of  the  engines  to  maintain  their 
own,  owing  to  the  resistance  thejr  have  to  overcome.  There 
is  also  this  further  advantage  derived  from  two  engines,  that 
if  one  should  be  injured,  the  vessel  may  be  still  propelled 
by  ibio  other,  and  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  her  saiils,  as 
she  would  otherwise  be. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  there  is  a  limit  to  tbe  propor- 
tion between  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  eylinder ;  the 
advantage  that  would  accrue  in  gain  of  power  by  a  long 
•troke  being  diminished  by  the  greater  radiation  of  heat 
from  tbe  larger  surface  diminishing  the  force  of  tbe  steam 
in  the  cylinder;  here  therefore,  as  in  every  other  calculation 
rionneoted  with  the  steam-engine,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
Brrive  at  any  formula  or  rule  that  can  be  invariably  used.  If 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  were  to  be  made  a  minimum, 

•  tt  i>  itrntad  b^Mr.  Staniuoo  that  th*  Amsrlaa  ilauMn  wUtli  Bsrifata 
h^  MisaSflslppt  an  alwuyi  non-QOBdcflring  •ngiOM. 
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with  a  maximum  of  eapaeity,  we  could  readil  v  determine  that 
the  length  should  be  twice  the  diameter  ;*  but  we  find  that 
this  proportion  is  not  adhered  to  by 'the  best  makers;  it 
varies  from  3:1  to  8 : 1 ;  but  in  the  marine  engine  it  is 
usually  shorter;  in  some  instances  the  proportion  is  1 : 1'35. 

The  diameter  of  the  eylinder  of  a  marine  engine  is  usually 
greater,  in  proportion  to  its  length,  than  in  others,  in  order 
to  obtain,  by  an  increased  surface  of  piston,  that  power  whicb 
is  unattainable  by  a  long  stroke,  owing  to  the  bmited  space 
which  can  be  appropriated  to  the  engine.  Formerly,  the  ap- 
prehension of  danger,  where  so  many  lives  were  at  stake, 
prevented  the  use  of  steam  of  more  than  4  to  6  lbs.  on  th« 
inch  in  marine  engines,  and  the  expansion  principle  conse- 
quently could  not  be  had  recourse  to.  At  present,  the 
economy  of  using  this  principle  has  outweighed  the  appre- 
hension in  the  minds  of  the  owners  of  vessels,  while  the 
public,  contented  with  tbe  information  that  the  engine  is  a 
condensing  one,  seldom  inquire  further,  and  conceive  that 
the  steam  is  at  a  low  pressure  in  all  marine  engines, 
although,  where  the  exfwnsion  principle  is  used,  which  it 
now  extensivelv  is,  tbe  pressure  in  the  boiler  is  at  about  80 
lbs.  on  the  incn  above  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.t 

Engineers  have  always  been  induced,  by  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  a  continuous  over  an  alternating  motion,  to  aim  at 
oontriving  a  steam-engine  in  which  the  steam  should  act 
directly  to  produce  such  a  motion.  It  does  indeed  appear  at 
first  sight  that,  where  the  object  of  tbe  engine  is  to  produce 
a  continuous  circular  motion  of  a  fly-wheel,  or  of  wheels  of 
some  kind,  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  steam  should  heap- 
plied  directly  to  impel  the  wheel,  instead  of  having  its  force 
transmitted  through  a  series  of  levers,  necessarily  increas- 
ing the  friction  and  the  cost  of  the  engine.  Watt  accord- 
ingly patented  more  than  one  of  such  rotatory  engines,  and 
many  others  since  have  from  time  to  time  brought  forward 
arrangements  for  the  purpose,  but  none  have  come  into  per- 
manent and  general  use.  The  fact  is,  that,  as  can  be  easily 
shown,  the  employment  of  steam  in  this  way  is  productive 
of  a  greater  waste  of  power,  with  a  greater  increase  of  fric- 
tion, than  can  be  compensated  by  tiny  real  advantages.  In 
all  rotatory  steam-engines  hitherto  proposed,  the  principle 
has  been  to  admit  the  steam  to  act  on  a  fan  or  fans  revolving 
round  an  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and,  by  ingenious  excentric 
movements,  the  surface  of  these  fans  is  made  to  increase 
as  the  steam  diminishes  in  elastic  force  from  tbe  enlarge- 
ment of  tbe  space  it  occupies.  Many  such  engines  have 
been  used  for  a  time,  but  commonly  after  a  few  years'  trial 
they  have  been  abandoned,  and  the  reciprocating  principle 
substituted,  thus  proving  that  experience  confirmed  the  de- 
ductions from  theory. 

In  all  mechanical  combinations  the  object  to  be  effected 
necessitates  a  certain  characteristic  form  of  the  machine, 
which  it  retains,  whatever  improvements  may  have  been 
successively  introduced  either  in  its  principle  or  in  the  de- 
tails of  its  construction.  We  can  recognise  in  a  modern 
Sussex  plough  the  general  form  of  that  used  by  the  subjects 
of  the  Pharaohs  to  till  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  Newco- 
men  would  acknowledge  a  marine  engine  made  by  Maud- 
slay  and  Field  as  a  descendant  of  his  atmospheric  one:  but 
he  would  for  some  time  be  at  a  loss  to.  tell  the  object  of  a 
locomotive  engine  of  Stephenson's,  if  he  could  see  it  ut  rest 
only ;  and  the  connection  between  it  and  its  tender  would  be 
beyond  his  comprehension.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  a  lo- 
comotive engine  is  a  perfectly  new  one,  having  no  other 
analogy  to  an  ordinaiy  engine  except  that  sieam  is  the 
source  of  power  in  both ;  but  all  locomotive  engines  will 
ever  possess  a  family  likeness. 

The  principal  causes  of  this  novelty  of  form  are,  that 

•Lat<  =s  i«|ih.«s  tfaedUiMln.esitoecpultyordweTUDdKi  Mas 
Uw  o»nf>Tt  nviiar  b  only  (nutawlly  oraosbt  ioto  ecatact  with  iha  ttaua.  hj 
the  motioD  of  th«  pMoo,  iu  •fl'ieU  oa  <be  Mmprntiira  may  ba  oonMani  aa 
ahon  balTwhat  it  would  half  IhawholatwttMe  vara  at  oaaaasfoaad.  ~ 
Iha  whola  Huboai  liMlaJiBg  tha  two  aiidi.lMlii( 

*'^   _i     ^**»* 
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wa  hsTa  fiir  tha  mrboa  afflKUng  tha  lanpaiatara  of  tha  ataaa 
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to  190  Iba.  on  the  Inch  |  bat.  the  latter  enormous  preuare  ii  rarely  cjCoe 
■  except,'  aa  as  Ameticmn  eoamander  lald, '  on  extnordmiin  eecanHU.* 
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KiWLt  Telooity  being  the  object,  the  b<aler  must  oonstitute 
the  greatest  part  of  the  bulk,  in  order  to  supply  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  steam  to  meet  the  demands  of  two  pistons  mak- 
ing 200  strokes  per  minute,  -and  even  then  it  requires  a  ten- 
der to  accompany  it  to  carry  a  supply  of  fuel  and  water  to 
keep  up  the  quantity.  The  locomotion  is  produced  by  a 
pair  of  driving-wheelt  made  to  revolve  by  the  en^e  by 
means  of  cranks  on  their  axle,  receiving  motion  almost 
directly  from  the  piston  rods;  the  adhesion  which  takes 
place  between  these  wheels  and  the  edge-bars  or  rails, 
causes  the  carriage  to  move  on,  just  as  the  paddle-wheels  of 
a  steam-boat  propel  the  vessel  by  the  resistance  of  the  water 
to  the  float-boards.  The  driving-wheels  of  a  locomotive 
engine  do  not,  any  more  than  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam- 
boat, act  as  fly-wheels  to  regulate  the  velocity  of  the  engine ; 
this  is  effected  in  the  farmer  by  the  inertia  of  the  whole 
mass ;  the  great  velocity  consequently  ensures  the  steady 
action  of  the  engine.  In  the  steam-boat  this  great  velocity  of 
the  paddles  is  unattainable,  and  consequently  two  powerful 
engines  are  requisite  to  maintain  even  a  moderate  velocity ; 
but  air  being  the  medium  in  which  the  drLving-wheels  of  a 
locomotive  engine  act,  almost  any  velocity  can  be  imparted 
to  them,  and  for  obvious  mechanical  reasons  is  best  attained 
by  steam  acting  with  a  force  almost  amounting  to  impact 
on  small  pistons  through  a  short  stroke,  two  alternately 
acting  cylinders  being  necessary,  as  in  the  steam-boat,  to 
equalise  the  action  of  the  cranks. 

The  two  cylinders  are  most  conveniently  placed  under  the 
boiler  in  nearly  a  horixontal  position;  intermediate  cranks 
preserve  the  rectilinear  motion  of  the  piston-rods,  and  con- 
nect them  with  the  cranks  on  the  axle :  while  excentrio 
frames  on  this  axle  actuate  the  simple  slide-valves  reouired 
in  a  non-condensing  engine.  The  steam  which  is  ariven 
out  of  the  cylinder  at  each  stroke,  instead  of  escaping 
directly  into  the  open  air,  passes  into  the  funnel  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  thus  increases  the  draught;  but  as  the  action  of 
the  engine  cannot  be  understood  independently  of  the  boiler, 
it  becomes  naces^ry  to  turn  our  attention  to  that  subject, 
without  a  general  description  of  which,  any  account  of  the 
steam-engine  would  be  incomplete. 

Sinee  some  of  the  principal  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  oonstruction  of  boilers  are  incompatible  with  each  other, 
one  or  more  must  be  dispensed  with  in  order  to  secure  ihe 
test.  The  specific  purpose  for  which  the  engine  is  con- 
structed must  determine  the  general  principle  of  the  boiler: 
tbui,  rapid  generation  of  steam,  security,  compactness,  ana 
li(btDess  must  be  aimed  at  in  boilers  for  marine  or  lodb- 
motive  engines,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  comparative  waste  of 
fuel ;  while  for  those  intended  for  pumping  or  driving  ma- 
ebinery,  eeonomy  of  fuel  must  be  the  paramount  object,  the 
we^bt,  form,  and  space  occupied  by  the  boiler  being  secon- 
dary considerations.  And  whenever  steam  of  a  high  elastic 
force  is  to  be  used,  that  form  of  boiler  should  be  adopted 
which  will  most  nearly  equalize  the  strain  on  iU  The  fol- 
lowing requisites  are  therefore  to  be  understood  as  beiqg 
those  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  combine,  though,  united, 
they  are  unattainable  in  practice. 

First,  The  boiler  should  have  the  greatest  capacity  with 
the  least  surface,  to  save  material,  diminish  the  weight,  and 
increase  the  strength :  hence  a  i4>herical  form  would  be 
best  in  this  respect,  but  it  is  incompatible  with  an  econo- 
mical application  of  the  beat  to  a  gieat  extent  of  sur&ce, 
which  is  essential  to  the  rapid  generaliu:j  of  steam. 

Secondly,  The  form  should  be  as  simple  as  possible,  both 
as  reducing  the  expense  of  construction  and  most  readily 
admitting  of  repair.  Boilers  are  made  of  iron  or  copper 
plates  riveted  together  at  their  edges,  and  if  one  of  these  is 
cracked,  or  has  been  burnt,  that  plate  can  be  taken  out  and 
another  put  in  without  pulling  ^he  whole  to  pieces,  which 
must  be  done  when  the  boiler  is  of  a  complex  form ;  added 
to  which,  all  angles  are  sources  of  weakness,  owing  to  the 
inequality  of  the  strain  on  the  adjoining  surftices,  and  the 
injury  done  to  the  metal  by  bending  it  to  form  the  angle. 

The  form  of  boiler  used  for  Savery's,  Blakey's,  Newco- 
men's,  and  other  engines  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  up  to  the  time  of  Watt,  was  that  of  an  inverted 
frustum  of  a  cone,  with  a  spherical  top,  and  its  bottom 
slightly  concave ;  this  boiler  was  set  in  brick-work  like  a 
common  copper,  the  flame  playing  round  the  whole  of  the 
lower  part.  The  sieam-pipe  was  connected  in  the  usual 
way  to  a  flange  of  a  collar  in  the  spherical  head.  Watt 
adopted  a  long  rectangular  form,  with  a  semi-cylindrical  top ; 
thft  ends  were  flat  and  upright,  the  sides  slightly  curved 


inwards,  as  wa«  also  the  bottom.  From  this  fona  it  u 
termed  the  waggon-head  boiler ;  it  is  set  in  a  rectsogulu 
mass  of  masonry,  the  cylindrical  head  alone  projeclio; 
above  the  level  of  the  brickwork ;  the  fire-place  was  under- 
neath one  end  of  the  boiler,  and  extended  backwsnb  it 
one-third  of  its  length ;  the  flue,  after  proceeding  to  the 
further  end,  returned  along  one  side,  across  (be  end,  over  lie 
furnace,  and  along  the  other  side,  into  the  chimney  slufl, 
the  boiler  itself  every  where  forming  one  aide  of  the  flue, 
and  consequently  having  the  flame  and  heated  air  direcLlr 
in  contact  with  it  at  the  Dottom  and  aides.  In  some  casei^ 
when  the  boiler  was  venr  large,  a  cylindrical  iron  flue  «ii 
formed  through  the  boiler  longitudinally,  openiog  at  eseb 
end  into  and  forming  a  continuation  of  the  brick  one,  thui 
increasing  the  sur&ce  to  be  acted  on  by  the  beat. 

The  next  and  important  modification  in  form  vrss  that  of 
making  the  boiler  entirely  cylindrical  with  bemispherial 
ends,  which  is  probably  the  best  to  combine  as  masy  n- 
quisites  as  possible.  With  this  form  the  furnace  is  ofta 
placed  in  a  second  cylinder  within  the  boiler,  and  fomiDg 
the  first  part  of  the  flue ;  thus  the  fuel  being  entirely  lui- 
rounded  by  the  water,  little  or  no  heat  is  lost  by  radiatioa; 
but  there  are  serious  objections  to  this  practice  on  the  score 
of  accidents,  as  well  as  the  deficiency  in  draught,  owiog  to 
the  confined  space  in  which  the  oombustion  takes  plaee. 

When  an  engine  is  of  such  a  sixe  as  to  require  mote 
steam  than  one  ooiler  of  the  ordinary  magnitude  ess  tup- 
ply,  it  has  two  or  more,  set  side  by  side,  communicating 
with  a  common  steam-pipe.  Since  the  extent  of  surfa« 
exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  and  therefore  the 
liability  to  bursting,  incre'ascs  in  a  greater  ratio  than  tbe 
capacity,  there  is  obviously  a  limit  to  siae,  which  can  nerer 
safely  be  surpassed,  while  the  security  is  proportionally  in- 
creased by  diminishing  that  capacity  ;  hence  the  necessiir 
for  using  two  or  more  small  boilers. instead  of  one  large  oce: 
and  the  principle,  carried  ,to  its  limit,  constitutes  that  li 
the  tubular  boiler,  in  which  the  steam  is  generated  in  i 
series  of  independent  metal-pipes  of  small  diameter,  all 
communicating  with  a  common  steam-chamber  or  resemu. 
itself  small,  and  strong  enough  to  resist  great  pressures. 

These  tubular  boileta  however  have  not  come  into  gem- 
ral  use,  not  only  from  their  complexity,  and  consequeni 
liability  to  derangement,  but  because  there  does  not  ai<t 
any  demand  ibr  steam  of  such  high  pressure  as  they  are 
intended  to  generate. 

Since,  in  accordance  with  the  general  hydrostatic  lai. 
every  unit  of  surface  of  the  boiler  has  ta  auatain  tbe  uine 
pressure,  if  a  small  portion  of  that  surfisoe  can  be  opened 
by  the  pressure  of  tbe  steam,  when  it  has  attained  ihu 
which  tbe  boiler  was  only  intended  to  withstand,  by  ilx 
escape  of  a  quantity  of  the  vapour  at  this  orifioe,  the  elaiu- 
city  of  the  remainder  is  again  reduced  below  the  lioii 
This  is  tbe  object  of  tbe  *qfettf-i)alv»,  which  is  such  n 
aperture,  kept  closed  by  a  valve  retained  in  its  seat  by  > 
weight  calculated  to  yield  to,  or  be  raiaed  by,  the  preiaiit 
the  moment  the  steam  exceeds  its  proper  elastic  fwee- 

The  safety-valvH  was  flnt  contrived  by  Papin,  and  uacd  ii 
his  digester  and  boilers,  and  has  ever  sinoe  ooostituted  ii 
essential  appendage  to  every  boiler.  In  its  simplest  fori 
it  is  an  obtuse  conical  valve,  kept  in  it»  seat,  which  ii  at  ike 
end  of  a  short  collar,  standing  up  frgm  the  surlacccf 
the  boiler,  by  a  weight  acting  at  the  end  of  a  lever,  re»iiK{ 
on  the  spindle  of  the  valve,  and  having  its  fulerum  or  hio? 
at  the  other  extremity.  The  effective  wsight  by  wbidi  tbe 
valve  is  kept  down  may  be  varied  by  ahilUng  the  position  of 
the  weight  on  the  arm  of  the  lever ;  an^  a«  this  altenilM 
might  be  unintentionally  made  by  carelessnaes  or  aoeideit, 
the  valve  should  be  inelosed  in  a  box  under  lock  and  key. 
to  prevent  its  being  tampered  with.  A  ehain  attached  to  tbt 
valve,  and  accessible  to  the  engineer,  should  be  provided,  ii 
enable  him. to  raise  tbe  valve,  to  ascertain  that  it  is  in  efr 
cient  order,  and  has  not  become  fixed  in  its  socket  Bn 
the  best  mode  of  applying  the  weight  is  directly  on  tb* 
valve,  so  that  it  cannot  be  increased,  aa  long  u  it  is  m- 
cloasd,  by  any  accidental  alteration  in  its  positioB.  In  Ion' 
motive  engines  the  weight  would  be  liabl*  t«  derangeoeii 
by  the  motion,  and  a  spiral  spring  ii  anployed  to  keepdoo 
tbe  valve.  - 

Tbe  safety-valve  is  perfectly  aflbMiv*  M  long  as  it  i>  (f 
to  rise  in  its  seat,  and  is  loaded  with  a  constant  weigti 
which  ought  never  to  be  men  than  half  tbe  pressure  tbt 
boiler  is  just  capable  of  withstanding.  The  rapid  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  accidents  firom  exploaions,  notvite- 
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stanaing  the  tooreased  employment  of  steam,  anfBciendy 
proves  that  tbey  are  nine  times  out  of  ten  caused  by  gross 
negligence  or  culpable  recklessness ;  but  to  obviate  as 
much  as  possible  the  recurrence  of  explosions,  every  boiler 
should  have  at  least  two  safetv-valves,  both  secured  from 
access,  and  yet  both  capable  of  being  raised  by  hand  from 
time  to  time ;  one  should  be  loaded  with  a  less  weight  than 
the  other,  that  by  the  escape  of  the  steam  fVom  it  the  engi- 
neer may  be  warned  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  steam  gene- 
rated, by  'damping'  his  draught;  and  the  wither  safety-valve 
should  be  only  loaded  with  a  weight  equivalent  to  one- 
third  the  pressure  which,  by  computation  founded  on  actual 
experiments,  would  burst  the  boiler,  if  made  with  metal 
of  a  riven  thickness ;  for  however  carefully  the  boiler  may 
have  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  ensure  equal  strength  of 
it  in  every  part. 

A  plan  was  originally  suggested  by  Trevithick  for  in- 
sunng  safety  firom  a  boiler  by  inserting  in  it  a  plug  of  metal 
which,  melting  at  the  temperature  attained  by  the  steam 
when  its  tension  became  dangerous,  might  open  an  exit  for 
it.  This  plan  is.  we  believe,  adopted  in  Prance,  but  besides 
that  it  is  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  mechanical  fitness,  it  is 
liable  to  many  objections;  none  of  the  pure  metals  melt  at 
a  temperature  sufficiently  low  to  be  available,  and  all  the 

Ssible  alloys  soften  long  before  they  melt,  and  vary  in 
ese  respects  with  minute  differences  in  the  proportion  of 
their  ingredients,  so  that  the  plug  would  be  driven  out 
before  the  proper  time. 

The  boiler,  besides  the  danger  of  bursting  from  over-pres- 
sure of  the  steam  within  it,  is  also  liable  to  injury  by  the 
external  pressure  of  the  air,  if  the  steam  within  be  con- 
densed, as  it  must  be  on  cooling,  when  the  fire  is  let  out, 
thus  causing  a  comparative  vacuum  in  the  boiler.  To 
guard  agttinst  this  there  should  be  a  safetv-valve  to  act  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  the  usual  one,  which,  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  would  allow  of  the  entrance 
of  the  air,  when  this  pressure  exceeded  that  exerted  by  the 
steam  to  keep  the  valve  closed. 

Another  source  of  accident,  which  shoald  be  guarded 
against  most  sedulously,  is  the  formation  in  the  boiler  of  a 
deposit  of  the  earths,  &c.  chemically  united  with  the  water 
or  held  suspended  in  it,  and  which  are  deposited  from  all 
water  when  long  kept  boiling  in  any  vessel,  as  is  illustrated 
and  proved  by  the  furring  of  old  tea-kettles.  This  deposit 
is  intensely  hard,  and  adheres  so  closely  to  the  metal,  that  it 
requires  a  chisel  and  hammer  to  detach  it  when  accumu- 
lated to  any  thickness.  Being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  it 
prevents  the  rapid  generation  of  steam,  and  by  not  allowing 
the  water  to  be  in  contact  with  the  metal,  so  as  to  carry  off 
the  heat  imparted  to  the  latter,  the  metal  gets  red-hot  and 
is  burnt,  or,  in  chemical  language,  becomes  oxidized  by  long 
exposure  to  a  high  temperature.  If,  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  fissure  should  oe  produced  in  the  silicious  crust, 
the  water,  suddenly  admitted  to  contact  with  the  red-hot 
iron,  is  converted  instantaneously  into  steam  of  such  high 
pressure  as  to  risk  the  bursting  of  the  boiler. 

It  is  one  of  the  advantages  held  out  as  an  inducement  to 
their  adoption  by  the  inventors  of  tubular  boilers,  that  owing 
to  the  inequality  of  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  at  different 
distances  from  the  source  of  heat,  a  circulation  is  continually 

foing  on,  which  mechanically  prevents  the  formation  of  a 
eposit,  while  in  large  open  boilers  no  such  cause  can  ope- 
rate to  any  extent.  In  these  the  remedy  appears  to  be  the 
frequent  cleaning  out  of  the  boiler,  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  deposit,  and  the  admission  of  the  water,  which 
supplies  the  waste  to  the  part  not  over  the  furnace,  which 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  partition  extending 
upwards  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  water ;  the  fresh  water  is 
thus  allowed  to  deposit  its  sediment  in  the  part  where  it 
can  be  least  productive  of  the  evils  alluded  to,  and  whence 
it  may  be  removed  collectively  ft'om  time  to  time. 

Mr.  S.  Hall,  the  patentee  of  the  new  form  of  condenser 
mentioned  above  (note  p.  474),  has  contrived  a  plan  for  sup- 
plying the  boilers  of  marine  engines,  which  are  most  ob- 
noxious to  Airring  from  the  quantity  of  salts  contained  in 
sea-water,  with  distilled  water.  This  ingenious  apparatus 
consista  of  a  closed  vessel  or  still  plaeed  within  the  boiler, 
and  supplied  with  ooM  sea-water  from  the  waste  pipe  of  the 
condensing  cistern,  by  means  of  appropriate  connections 
with  self-acting  oocks.  The  upper  part  of  this  still  is  con- 
nected with  the  condensers,  the  vacuum  consequently  formed 
above  the  water  in  the  still  produces  rapid  evaporation,  the 
vapour  passes  into  the  condenser,  whence  it  is  returned,  as 


pure  water  to  the  boiler  by  the  hot-water  pump.  We  do 
not  know  whether  the  advantages  of  this  plan  compensate 
for  its  expense. 

To  indicate  the  actual  pressure  at  any  time  of  the  steam 
vrithin  the  boiler,  this  is  furnished  with  a  gauge,  consisting 
of  a  bent  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
one  orifice  A  opening  into  the 
boiler.  This  tube  contains  mer- 
cury, which  will  obviously  be  at 
the  same  level  in  both  branches 
when  the  steam  in  the  boiler  is 

H_ ^  j^^^^^_     of  the   same    pressure   as    the 

r  7   H^^B    atmosphere,  but  will  rise  in  the 

Sr-    — T*      ^^BE    longer  leg  as  the  pressure  of  the 
\      J        .  '  v^^B    steam  increases,  and  will  thus  by 
1  1  >B^r     its  altitude  indicate   that  pres»- 

""  -=-^  ure.  If  the  longer  leg  be  of  a  cer- 
tain length,  the  mercury  would 
flow  over,  or  be  blown  out  alto- 
gether ;  if  the  steam  were  sud- 
denly to  increase  in  its  elastic 
force,  the  gauge  would  in  this 
case  act  88  a  safety-valv&  The 
loss  of  the  mercury  may  b« 
guarded  against,  under  thesre  ci|^- 
cumstances,  by  a  cistern  plaoad 
round  the  orifice  of  the  gauge  to 
receive  it,  as  shown  in  the  flgun. 
A  water-gauge  is  often  used 
instead  of  a  mercurial  one,  to 
save  the  expense  of  this  metal ; 
but  then  the  tube  must  be  long 
enough  to  allow  a  sufficient 
column  of  water  to  balance  the 
pressure  of  the  steam ;  and  by 
making  the  tube  of  sufficient 
diameter,  this  water-gauge  then  constitutes  an  efficient 
safety-valvft  As  these  gauges  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons. 
be  made  of  glass,  to  allow  of  the  height  of  the  fluid  within 
them  being  direetly  observed,  this  height  is  indicated  by  a 
light  wooden  rod  projecting  beyond  the  end  of  the  gauge, 
which  floats  on  and  therefixe  rises  and  falls  with  the  mer- 
cury or  water. 

In  looomotive-anginas,  where  the  use  of  a  mereurial 
aiid  still  moie  of  a  water  gauge  is  impracticable,  the  same 
end  is  attained  by  a  thermometer,  on  the  well-known 
principle  that  the  temperature  of  steam  is  always  in  a 
constant  relation  to  its  pressure.    [Stbajl] 

if  there  be  not  water  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the 
boiler  exposed  externally  to  the  direct  action  of  the  flame 
and  hot  air  in  the  furnace  and  flues,  the  iron  will  become 
red-hot,  and  so  suddenly  increase  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
in  contact  with  it,  that  an  explosion  would  probably  ensue ' 
and  if  not,  the  iron  in  that  part  would  be  more  oxidized  <^ 
burnt.    To  prevent  this  it  is  necessary  that  there  shoul 
be  always  water  in  the  boiler  above  the  level  of  the  higV 
est  part  of  the  flues ;  and  to  enable  the  engineer  to  ascet 
tain  whether  this  is  the  case,  there  are  in  all  boilers  tw 
pipes  with  cocks,  one  of  which  dips  down  into  the  watei 
while  the  other  reaches  only  to  within  a  few  inches  of  it> 
surface  when  at  the  right  height  in  the  boiler  ;  the  conse 
quence  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  if  the  cock  of  th' 
shorter  pipe  be  openea  steam  will  issue  from  it,  and  watei 
from  the  other  when  that  is  opened  in  its  turn ;  but  if  steam 
escapes  from  both  cocks,  the  engineer  is  warned  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  water  in  the  boiler,  and  therefore  directs  his 
attention  to  remedy  the  deficiency. 

The  boiler  is  always  supplied  with  water  by  the  action  ot 
the  engine ;  the  hot  water,  pumped  out  of  the  condenser,  is 
raised  into  a  cistern  placed  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the 
boiler,  by  the  force-pump  mentioned  in  the  general 
description  of  Watt's  engine;  from  this  cistern  a  pipi- 
passes  through  the  top  of  the  boiler,  and  reaches  nearly  tc 
the  bottom,  where  it  is  bent  at  right  angles ;  the  upper 
orifice  in  the  cistern  is  closed  by  a  valve  connected  by  a 
spindle-rod  with  one  end  of  a  simple  lever,  from  the  end 
of  the  other  airm  of  which  a  wire  is  suspended,  supporting 
a  stone  float  in  the  boiler,  the  valve  being  weighted  just  to 
counterbalance  the  specific  gravity  of  the  float ;  as  the  water 
subsides  in  the  boiler  in  consequence  of  its  evaporation,  the 
float  falls  and  raises  the  valve,  allowing  sufficient  water  4o 
descend  into  the  boiler  till  the  float  rising  again  causes  the<. 
valve  to  close ;  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the 
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pipe  pravenU  the  steam  from  escaping  in  that  direction  ' 
during  the  action  of  the  valves ;  hence  the  necessity  for 
the  feeding-cistern  being  raised  sufficiently  above  the  boiler. 
The  bend  nt  the  bottom  of  the  fee<lin,i;-pipe  is  intended  to 
cause  the  water,  when  issuing  near  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  to  wash  away  the  sediment  which  would  otherwise 
collect  there. 

About  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  novel  and  ingenious  plan 
for  generating  steam  for  engines  was  proposed  by  Mr.  T. 
Howard  :  it  consisted  in  injecting  small  quantities  of  water 
at  regular  intervals  on  a  surface  of  iron  raised  to  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  450*.  by  being  in  contact  with  mercury 
heated  over  a  furnace.  By  this  arrangement  the  space 
occupied  by  a  boiler  of  the  usual  construction  was  saved. 
A  vessel  was  fitted  with  one  of  Mr.  Howard's  engines,  and 
made  ia  voyage  from  Falmouth  to  Lisbon,  and  apparently 
with  a  saving  of  fuel.  Nevertheless  this  principle  has  not 
been  brought  into  use :  it  was  stated  at  the  time  that 
enough  of  the  vapour  of  the  mercury  escaped  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  health  of  the  engineers ;  but  we  believe  the 
true  cause  of  its  want  of  success  was  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  remedy  an  evil  of  no  great  magnitude;  or,  in 
abort,  that  the  usual  principles  are  not  easily  to  be  improved 
on,  if  they  are  properly  applied. 

The  locomotive  engine,  as  has  been  stated,  requires  a 
boiler  of  a  form  and  principle  totally  different  from  tbos«  of 
an  ordinary  one. 


The  boiler  A  is  a  eyiindw  made  of  wrought-iron  plates, 
riveted  together  in  the  usual  way,  but  is  covered  with  a 
wooden  casing,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  great  waste 
of  heat  which  would  radiate  from  a  metal  surface  moving 
through  the  air  with  such  velocity.  At  one  end  of  the 
boiler  is  the  furnace  B,  consisting  of  a  double  case,  the 
outer  one  of  iron  with  a  semi-cylindrical  bead,  but  quite 
open  at  bottom ;  within  this  is  an  inner  square  case  of  sheet 
copper,  riveted  all  round  the  bottom  edge  to  the  outer  one, 
but  leaving  on  its  three  sides  a  space  of  three  inches  be- 
tween them,  which  is  filled  with  water,  and  indeed  forms  a 
continuation  of  the  boiler.  The  bottom  of  this  inner  case 
is  the  grating  on  which  the  fuel  is  laid,  F  is  the  feeding 
door  in  flront,  opening  of  course  through  both  eases,  which 
are  therefore  riveted  together,  so  as  to  be  steam-tight  all 
round.  A  series  of  upwards  of  100  brass  tubes  of  small 
diameter  pass  from  the  back  of  the  furnace  to  the  Airther 
end  of  the  boiler,  where  they  open  into  the  chimney.  These 
tubes,  which  are  entirely  immersed  in  the  water,  constitute 
the  Hue,  and  thus  increase  considerably  the  heated  sur&ce 
in  contact  with  the  water,  and  therefore  promote  the  rapid 
generation  of  steam.  The  introduction  of  these  tubes  forms 
an  epoch  in  the  construction  of  boilers,  and  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  R.  Stephenson  in  1829.    [Railway.] 

The  cylinders  of  the  engine,  of  which  one  can  only  be 
a«en  in  the  section,  are  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney. 
The  steam  passes  to  the  slide-valve  by  the  pipe  S,  S,  while 
the  waste  steam  escapes  up  the  funnel  at  T.  The  cylin- 
drical vessel  with  the  spherical  head  V  is  called  the  sepa- 
tatnr,  the  steam-pipe  terminating  in  it  at  S.  The  object  of 
this  arranc;ement  is  to  prevent  the  water,  which  is  agitated 
by  the  motion,  from  passing  through  the  steam-pipe  to  the 
eylinder,  where  it  would  be  highly  detrimental ;  the  main 


steam-pipe  divides  into  two  branches  in  the  chimner,  oie 
passing  to  each  cylinder. 

The  boiler  is  supplied  with  water  horn  the  tender  bv  tig 
force-pumps  worked  by  the  engine,  and  has  a  gauge,  ir;- 
pipes,  safety-valves,  &c.,  in  common  with  other  engina, 
though  all  peculiar  in  their  construction. 

This  brief  account  of  the  boiler  and  of  its  varions  arra^e^ 
ments  will  hardly  be  conside'ed  complete  without  nmt 
notice  of  the  explosions  to  which  it  is  liable ;  and  thtt  these 
may  arise  from  several  causes  is  sufficiently  indicated  bvtbc 
various  precautionary  adjuncts  above  described,  which  in 
intended  to  obviate  their  occurrence.  We  have  alreidf 
mentioned  that  the  number  of  accidents  is  rapidly  dimi- 
iiishing  relatively  to  the  extended  use  of  steam,  as  an  indi- 
cation that  negligence  is  the  commonest  cause  of  them.  1'. 
is  indeed  obvious  that,  provided  a  boiler  be  originally  *eli 
constructed,  of  a  good  form,  and  furnished  with  double 
safety-valves  adequate  in  size  and  kept  in  efficient  action, 
with  a  gauge  by  which  the  actual  pressure  at  any  Vat 
on  the  boiler  may  be  ascertained  by  simple  inspection,  an 
accident  never  can  occur  except  by  the  burning  out  of  tiie 
boiler,  which  will  always  announce  itself  previous  to  aor 
explosion  by  certain  indicatioiu.  If  it  be  objected  that  un- 
remitting attention  is  more  than  can  be  expected  of  a 
engineer  actively  engaged,  perhaps  sixteen  hours  out  oftlit 
twenty-four,  we  can  only  reply  that  the  moral  cautes  a 
these  accidents  are  not  under  consideration,  though  thett 
are  obvious  remedies  for  these ;  our  object  is  only  to  re- 
move any  apprehensions  from  the  extended  use  of  iteam  ii 
the  minds  of  the  timid,  by  showing  that  there  are  no  pli- 
sical  causes  of  danger  that  may  not  easily  be  providd 
aeainst.  If  the  proprietors  of  engines  or  the  comnuDden 
of  steam-vessels  are  selfish  enough  to  prefer  their  imm- 
diate  interest  to  the  safety  of  those  they  employ,  or  the  pc- 
sengers  who  have  trusted  them,  by  raising  steam  of  It01l& 
in  a  boiler  only  intended  to  generate  steam  of  SO  lbs.,  ot  tti 
employing  defective  boilers,  public  opinion  can  abne  pte- 
vide  the  remedy  by  the  manifestation  of  puDlic  indignatxHi. 
The  bursting  of  boilers  present  very  different  phenomrai. 
being  sometimes  a  simple  rent  in  the  metal,  allowing  ttt 
harmless  escape  of  steam  and  water  ;  and  at  othen  aoon- 
panied  by  an  explosion  in  its  violence  equal  to  that  pndocti 
by  gunpowder,  it  has  hence  been  conjectured  that  ii 
these  occasions  some  explosive  gases  are  formed  in  ib 
boiler ;  but  this  does  not  appear  probable,  nor  is  recoDcik- 
able  with  any  known  physical  laws,  while  the  elasdc  fbia 
of  steam  is  capable  of  indefinite  increase,  and  is  quite  ade- 
quate to  produce  any  mechanical  effect  whatever.  It  i 
always  difficult  to  get  any  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  ili! 
facts  of  an  explosion  of  a  boiler ;  the  terror  of  the  mosKs: 
prevents  the  survivors  from  accurately  recalling  the  pheno- 
mena immediately  antecedent,  while  those  who  from  the.' 
proximity  would  be  best  capable  of  affording  this  erideM 
are  either  killed  or  are  too  interested  in  exculpating  tka- 
selves  to  be  impartial  witnesses.  With  regard  to  the  im- 
tion  of  explosive  gaseous  compounds  in  the  boiler,  ii  > 
generally  admitted  that  hydrogen  gas  is  the  onl^  in^ 
dient  of  such  that  can  be  formed  ;  and  that  is  obtained  K 
the  decomposition  of  the  steam  when  in  contact  with  the  re^ 
hot  iron  ;  but  pure  hydrogen  is  not  explosive ;  and  to  tec 
der  it  so  it  must  be  mixed  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  u- 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter  may  be  inuodiM^ 
along  with  the  water  by  a  defect  in  the  feeding-punip;  ^ 
the  proportions  of  the  air  and  of  the  hydrogen  mutt  be  d^ 
finite  to  produce  an  explosion ;  and  it  is  difficult  toiupp^ 
that  in  such  a  situation  either  should  continue  to  accuoii- 
late  till  the  quantity  is  exactly  that  necessary  to  produce  u 
explosion.  In  short  this  explanation  of  the  subject  is  1^ 
with  difficulties  which  have  not  yet  been  removed,  ihoog- 
the  attention  of  scientific  men  both  in  Europe  and  Amena 
has  been  frequently  directed  to  it 

Whenever  the  steam-engine  is  employed  to  exMUte  i? 
work  which  is  variable  in  its  quantity  or  intensity,  tlx^ 
must  be  some  means  of  a^usting  the  force  of  the  engineti 
this  varying  resistance  it  has  to  overcome :  if  the  engii' 

■  Wben  tba  twilen  of  the  Amiricu  itmn-faoat  Monllt  nploM  »  ^■ 
SS.  1S37,  *t  Olneiiuixi,  by  whioh  acddeiit  UO  pcrMOs  <nn  kilM.  ud  w 
100  nrcnly  woundad,  MTml  poitioni  of  ihi  boiler  wen  lhra'iit°'i^T 
or  tnm  300  to  400  feet ;  one  or  which,  weighing  336  It»..  w»  Lhnn  M  * 
loto  the  garret  of  a  beck  ihup  in  a  yanl,  having  broken  through  thr  mi  i^ 
driven  out  the  gable  endj  while  another  porUoa,  weighing  236  Ib^ '*^' 
obliqaaly  up  the  river  eight  hundred  feet,  and  paasing  over  the  lioum  ^^ 
on  the  aide  walk.'  The  height  to  which  noma  of  thaae  pieoa  »rTe  t^ 
may  be  iafarred  ftom  the  great  anglaa  at  which  they  deaoepdwi,  of  ftoa  tf* ' 
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were  suddenly  relieved  of  half  that  reustanoe,  as,  for  ex-. 
ample,  would  be  the  case  if  half  the  machinery  it  was 
driving  were  suddenly  stopped  or  thrown  out  of  gear,  the 
engine,  if  impelled  by  the  same  quantity  of  steam,  would 
immediately,  move  with  a  rapidly  accelerating  velocity,  till 
that  velocity  were  doubled,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to 
the  engine  itself  and  to  the  rest  of  the  machinery  it  was 
working,  as  well  as  be  a  useless  expenditure  of  force  or  fuel. 
The  object  of  that  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism  termed  the 
governor,  is  to  enable  the  engine  to  regulate  the  supply  of 
steam  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  or  in  other  words  to  adapt 
the  force  it  hat  to  transmit  to  the  resistance  it  has  to  over- 
come. 


The  governor,  the  form  and  principle  of  which  will  be 
better  understood  firom  the  Qgure  than  from  any  descrip- 
tion, is  made  to  revolve  on  its  vertical  axis  a.  by  a  band 
passing  round  a  pulley  and  round  one  on  the  axle  of  the 
fly-wheel,  or  else  bybevilled  wheels,  as  shown  in  the  figure; 
so  that  its  velocity  of  rotation  varies  with  that  of  the  fly- 
wheel. If  this  velocity  increase,  the  heavy  balls  b  b  diverge 
by  the  increased  centrifugal  force,  and  cause  the  collar  e  to 
slide  up  the  axis ;  this  by  means  of  the  intermediate  cranks 
partially  closes  the  valve  at  «,  in  the  steam-pipe  «,  termed 
the  throttle-valve,  and  consequently  diminishes  the  quan- 
tity of  steam  passing  to  the  cylinder :  if^  on  the  oontraiy, 
the  velocity  of  the  fly-wheel  is  diminished  by  an  increase  in 
the  resistance ;  the  balls  of  the  governor  collapse,  and  the 
throttle-valve  is  opened  so  as  to  admit  more  steam  to  the 
cylinder  to  augment  the  force  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
resistance. 

The  effect  on  the  governor  is  equivalent  to  varying  the 
diameter  of  a  second  fly-wbeeU  the  circnnaferenee  of  which 
is  represented  by  the  balls  66,  consequently  the  governor 
itself,  independently  of  its  action  on  the  throtUe-valve,  has 
a  tendency  to  effect  the  adjustment  requu^ ;  since  a  por- 
tion of  the  surplus  force  of  the  engine,  on  the  first  supposi- 
tion, is  absorbed  in  overcoming  the  increased  inertia  of  the 
governor ;  while,  on  the  second  supposition,  that  inertia, 
oeing  diminished,  relieves  the  engine  of  a  portion  of  resist- 
ance. This  accounts  for  the  prompt  action  of  the  governor 
in  effecting  the  adjustment,  which  it  does  without  those 
fluctuations  in  the  velocity  of  the  piston  which  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  effect  of  the  machinery  actuated  by  this 
prime-mover. 

In  the  marine  engine  no  governor  is  requisite ;  the  resist- 
ance being  so  great  compared  to  the  force,  that  the  velocity 
can  never  -be  excessive,  and  all  the  power  the  engine  is 
capable  of  exerting  is  required  to  turn  the  paddle-wheels ; 
added  fo  vhich  the  resistance  is  nearly  uniform,  only  vary- 
iig  with  the  draught  of  the  vessel  or  the  state  of  the 
weather,  but  never  diminishing  below  that  originally  cal- 
culated on  and  provided  for  by  the  power  of  the  engines ; 
an  inereaseof  the  resistance  accordingly  produces  a  diminu- 


tion in  the  velocity  of  the  vessel,  but  the  engine  can  never 
work  so  fast  as  to  be  injured  by  its  own  velocity. 

The  governor  is  equally  unnecessary  to  the  locomotive 
engine,  since  the  attendant  must  constantly  have  the  engine 
under  his  control,  and  be  watching  its  action ;  he  can  there- 
fore regulate  the  throttle-valve  by  hand-gear  placed  within 
his  reach ;  and  in  this  case  also,  as  with  the  marine  engine, 
the  resistance  is  nearly  constant,  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
weight  of  the  ensine  and  the  train  of  carriages  to  be  moved, 
a  weight  not  liable  to  any  sudden  change  during  the  transit, 
while  the  momentum  of  the  whole  mass  acts  as  a  fly-wheel 
or  regulator  to  equalise  the  motion  uf  the  pistons. 

We  have  not  entered  into  any  investigations  of  the  for- 
roule  for  determining  the  dimensions  of  an  engine  and 
of  its  boiler,  the  pressure  at  which  it  must  be  worked, 
the  velocity  of  the  piston,  &&,  in  order  to  produce  any 
proposed  available  or  net  force ;  or  into  the  account  of  the 
experiments  by  which  the  amount  of  friction,  the  effects 
of  the  uncondensed  steam,  the  quantity  of  caloric  obtained 
from  different  kinds  of  fuel,  Wc,  all  of  which  must  oe 
taken  into  account  in  these  investigations,  and  have  been 
approximatively  determined.  In  the  preceding  article  the 
furmulsB  expressing  the  physical  and  mechanical  properties 
of  steam  will  be  found,  and  for  the  others  the  following 
works  among  others  may  be  consulted : — ^Tredgold,  T.,  On 
the  Steam- Engine,  recent  edition,  by  Woolhouse,  2  vols. 
4to.,  London ;  Farey,  J.,  On  the  Steam-Bngine,  4to.,  Lon- 
don ;  Stewart's  Hiitory  qf  the  Steam-Bngine,  8vo.,  Lon- 
don ;  Lardner,  Dr.,  The  Steam- Engine,  Svo.,  London, 
1840;  De  Pambour,  F.M.  E.,Chev.,  Thiorie  de  la  Machine 
a  Vapour,  Svo.,  Paris;  Galloway,  On  the  Steam- Engine; 
Reporlt  in  Parliament  on  RaUuiay*,  Explonon*  ^Boilert, 
^ ;  Mechanic'*  Magcutine. 

The  most  valuable  sources  of  information  on  the  action  of 
steam-engines,  their  consumption  of  fuel,  and  effect  pro- 
duced, are  the  Reports  and  Tables  published  fVom  time  to 
time  by  the  Cornish  engineers  of  the  working  of  the  engines 
in  their  various  mines. 

STEAM-CARRIAGE.  The  application  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  the  purpose  of  locomotion  upon  railways  having 
been  noticed  elsewnere  [Railway,  vol.  xix.,  pp.  247,  2i9], 
it  only  remains  to  treat  of  such  locomotive  machines,  im- 
pelled by  steam-power,  as  have  been  contrived  for  use 
upon  common  roads. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  there  can  be  no 
very  material  difference  between  maohines  adapted  to  pur- 
poses so  nearly  similar;  yet  there  are  several  circumstances 
which  render  very  different  arrangements  necessary  in  the 
two  cases.  The  railway  engine  runs  upon  very  hard  and 
smooth  surfaces,  and  ba^  only  slight  and  very  gradual 
change*  of  level  to  surmount.  Its  precise  track  is  deter- 
mined by  flanges  upon  its  wheels,  and  that  track  never  de- 
viates suddenly  from  a  straight  line ;  so  that  no  internal 
steering  apparatus  is  necessary.  The  road  upon  which  it 
travels  is  capable  of  bearing  almost  unlimited  weight,  and 
affords  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  the  load  to  be  conveyed 
in  a  long  train  of  carriages;  so  (hat  the  construction  of  the 
engine  itself  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  any  arrangements 
for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  or  for  the  stowing  of 
luggage.  Hence  the  railway  locomotive  is  usually  nothing 
but  a  steam-engine  upon  wheels,  without  even  any  provision 
for  carrying  its  own  supply  of  fuel  and  water :  this  being 
conveyed  in  an  accompanying  carriage,  or  tender,  behind 
which  the  vehicles  containing  the  load  are  linked  together; 
and  the  whole  of  the  propeUing  machinery  frequently  weighs 
from  ten  to  twenty  tons,  independent  of  the  load  conveyed 
— a  weight  unsuitable  for  rapid  motion  upon  an  ordinary 
road.  In  a  steam-carriage  for  use  upon  a  common  road,  on 
the  contrary,  provision  must  be  made  for  passing  over  rough, 
soft,  and  uonstantly  varying  8urfa<^es,  and  for  surmounting 
acclivities  of  considerable  steepness.  The  machine  must  be 
provided  with  a  steering  apiMratus,  by  which  it  may  be 
guided  with  ease  and  certainty  along  the  sinuosities  of  a 
common  road  or  street,  among  other  vehicles,  and  round 
sharp  comers.  The  weight  must  be  kept  within  the  smallest 
possible  limits,  as  well  ror  the  sake  of  the  road  as  to  pre- 
serve an  economical  proportion  with  the  load  to  be  conveyed, 
which  must  never  exceed  what  may  be  carried  either  upon 
the  machine  itself  or  upon  one  supplementary  vehicle ;  the 
use  of  a  long  train  of  carriages  being  inadmissable.  Henoa 
also  arises  the  necessity  of  so  arranging  the  machinery  as  to 
occupv  but  little  space,  and  to  interfere  as  little  as  powi- 
ble  with  the  ««,mmodat«,n  of^^^^^^^^p^^^^ 
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Theie  eireuni«tane«s  call  for  the  exercise  of  much 
eontrivanoo,  and  the  combination  of  qualities  apparently 
contradictory  and  irreconcilable.  In  order  to  keep  the  ma- 
chinery ama'll,and  to  ensure  its  rapid  action,  the  steam  must 
be  worked  at  a  vary  high  pressure,  and  must  be  formed 
witb  great  rapidity,  thereby  rendering  a  very  strong  boiler 
•nd  powerful  furnace  neoessary.  But  tbie  strength  and 
•ffioiency  cannot  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  thickness  of 
the  metal,  and  the  sise  of  the  boiler  and  fVimaee,  because 
that  would  add  to  the  weight  and  bulk.  The  object  must 
be  accomplished  by  a  minute  subdivision  of  the  water,  so 
that  a  very  large  extent  of  surikce  may  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  Are,  and  by  urging  the  fire  with  a  very  strong 
blast,  which,  however  contrived,  absorbs  a  considerable  part 
of  the  power  of  the  engine.  The  construction  of  the  boiler 
must  also  be  M^t,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  part  giving 
way— a  contingency  which  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  avoid — 
the  explosion  may  take  place  internally,  and  may  not  endan- 
ger the  passengers  by  causing  the  dispersion  of  water  and 
steam.  When  these,  the  principal  difficulties,  are  overcome, 
much  ingenuity  is  called  for  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
engine,  and  in  the  means  of  communicating  the  power  to  the 
wheels.  In  order  to  aooomplish  the  latter  point  eflbctively, 
an  intimate,  and,  in  one  direction  at  least,  a  rt^'tf  connection 
must  be  formed  with  the  axle;  while  it  is  essential  to  the 
durability  of  the  machine  that  the  whole  apparatus  shall  be 
suspended  upon  springs,  and  thus  protected  from  the  concus- 
sions to  which  the  whee1«  and  axles  are  continually  subject 
The  machinerv  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  act  with  varying 
power  and  velocity,  to  9>eet  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
amount  of  reaisiance  arising  from  the  varying  andimperfect 
turbce  of  the  road,  or  Bom  its  different  degrees  of  steep- 
ness or  inclination ;  and  it  should  be  perfectly  manage- 
ablet  10  that  the  conductor  can  vary  the  speed,  or  stop  sud- 
denly, even  when  descending  a  hill.  In  addition  to  these 
requisites,  the  apparatus  must  be  simple  and  easy  of  access, 
so  as  to  be  of  moderate  cost  and  easily  kept  in  repair ;  its 
appearance  should  be  such  as  to  disarm  prejudice ;  and  it 
must  neither  emit  smoke  nor  occasion  any  offensive  noise  or 
smell.  It  is  not  pretended  that  all  these  conditions  have  been 
perfectly  attained  by  any  steam-carriage  projector ;  but  suiB- 
eient  has  been  accomplished  to  aifora  good  reason  for  the 
.  belief  that  none  of  them  are  impracticable.  The  difficnlties 
which  have  hitherto  prevented  the  profitable  introduction 
uf  steam  locomotion  on  turnpike-roaos  are  not  chiefly  of  a 
mechanical  kind,  but  arise  in  a  great  measure  from  unfa- 
vourable circumstances  affecting  the  individuals  by  whom 
it  has  been  attempted,  and  probably  in  part  from  the  very 
injudicious  manner  in  which  it*  adoption  has  been  advo- 
cated—the most  absurdly  exaggerated  statements  having 
been  ofken  made  as  to  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  it,  and 
tiie  advantages  to  be  realised  by  the  substitution  of  mecha- 
nical, or,  to  use  Gordon's  fkvourite  term,  eltmental  for  ani- 
mal power  in  geneml  travelling.  The  extensive  adoption  of 
railways,  which  afibtd  fiwilities  for  more  rapid  conveyance 
than  can  ever  be  profitably  or  safely  effected  upon  turnpike- 
roads,  has  also  greatly  tended  to  retard  the  use  of  steam- 
carriages  on  common  roads;  bat  this  cause  will  probably 
operate  less  unfavourably  than  it  has  hitherto  done,  since 
rxperienee  baa  proved  that  the  splendid  results  of  modern 
railway  travelling  can  only  be  attained  at  a  cost  which  will 
k>ng  prevent  the  extension  of  such  roads  into  districts  of 
small  trafto.  Common-road  steam-carriages  have  been, 
by  many  of  their  advocates,  treated  as  rivalt  to  railway  con- 
veyance, and  have  suffered  by  comparison  with  it ;  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  when  they  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  auxiliaries  or  fbeders  to  the  great  lines  of  railway, 
which  may  be  rapported  by,  and  aid  in  the  development 
of,  traffic  too  limited  to  require  the  raoro  perfect  means  of 
^nveyanoek  they  will  be  much  more  fovourably  regarded  by 
the  public 

Hitherto,  as  fiir  u  lanomotkMa  is  concerned,  the  substitu- 
tion of  steam  for  animal  power  has  only  been  effected  to 
any  considerable  extent  upon  railroads ;  and,  wherover  a 
large  traffic  is  to  be  conducted,  thera  can  be  no  question  as 
to  tiieir  superiority  over  every  other  means  of  rapid  convey- 
ance. There  aro  however  many  districts  in  which  the 
amount  of  traffic  is  insufficient  to  justify  the  expenditure  of 
from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  pounds  per  mile  for  the  sake 
of  a  saving,  however  great,  in  the  labour  of  draught ;  and  if, 
for  the  sake  of  accommodating  such  districts,  railways  were 
to  be  laid  down  with  steeper  inclinations  than  usual,  much 
of  their  advaatagw  wenM  be  loat    Puadoxical  as  it  maj 


appear,  steep  inclinations  aro  of  less  consequence  npM  i 
less  perfect  road ;  it  being  less  difficult  to  construct  t  cot- 
mon-road  steam-carriage  with  power  to  ascend  ordincr 
hills,  than  to  adapt  a  railwav  locomotive  to  similar  chan^ 
of  level.  This  point  is  explained  in  the  following  miiiae 
by  Mr.  Gurnev,  in  his  '  Observations  on  Steam-CtrriijB 
on  Turnpike- Roads.'  It  should  be  premised  that  while  ib 
relative  amounts  of  resistance  upon  a  railway  and  a  eonm: 
road,  as  here  given,  aro  hypothetical,  and  are  protei:; 
erroneous  (a  much  smaller  proportion  of  power  bein^  iai- 
cient  to  move  a  load  upon  a  tolerably  good  turnpike-road, 
the  principle  upon  which  the  calculation  is  made  mij  h 
applied  to  any  other  ascertained  degrees  of  resisUDo. 
Gurney  submits  that — 

'  1st.  The  amount  of  extra  power  necessary  to  dra*  i 
certain  weight  up  a  hill  is  given  by  the  inclination,  and  t 
the  same  whether  it  be  on  a  railroad  or  common  raai 
whether  it  be  carried  on  a  horse's  back,  or  dragged  oi 
wheels  or  on  a  sledge.  This  increment  is  occasioned  b; 
gravitation  alone. 

'  2nd.  The  force  of  traction  necessary  to  propel  a  ton  veigb 
upon  a  level  railroad  is  about  8  lbs.,  that  is,  ^th,  or,  to  bt 
within  limits  in  practice,  say  Mb  part  of  the  whole  veijii: 
The  average  force  required  to  draw  a  ton  weight  on  acoa- 
mon  road  is  i^th  of  the  whole  weight.  The  former  is  there- 
fore to  the  latter  as  1  to  2S, 

'  3rd.  To  go  up  a  hill  rising  one  foot  in  twelve,  vii.  three 
inches  in  a  yard  (which  is  Mout  the  steepest  now  on  on 
public  roads),  an  additional  force  of  traction  is  requint 
equal,  in  all  cases,  to  ,',th  of  the  weight,  to  overcome  At 
increased  opposition  arising  from  gravitation.  Thus  Uiei, 
to  go  up  a  common  road  of  the  above  elevation,  the  povet 
of  traction  is  simply  doubled,  and  no  more,  while  on  i  nd- 
way  it  is  increased  to  •j^+^  =  J|^  or  tuenty-one  tim 
greater  than  it  was  on  the  level.' 

'  It  is  evident  flrom  this,'  he  further  observes,  'that  i/i 
steam-carriage  have  only  double  the  power  wanted  oa  i 
level  common  road,  it  can  ascend  any  bill  that  we  hare.  1! 
it  have  troble,  it  can  ascend  this  hill,  and  has  one-tbiid  t; 
spare,  and  so  on.  But  to  ascend  the  same  elevation  odi 
railway,  the  engine  must  exert «  power  no  less  than  iweiitT- 
one  times  that  which  it  required  on  a  level ;  and,  to  hin 
one-third  to  spare,  as  the  other,  for  eontingencies,  it  bad 
need  to  have  upwards  of  thirty  times  the  force  that  ii » 
oessary  for  propelling  it  over  the  level ;  the  very  veiji: 
needful  for  this  (to  say  nothing  about  a  load)  renden  i 
practically  impossible.' 

The  earliest  steam-carriage  of  the  constraction  of  «*- -^ 
the  writer  has  met  with  any  account,  wag  that  of  J^^ 
Theophilus  Cugnot,  a  native  of  Lorraine,  who,  ibK 
the  year  1763,  exhibited  a  model  of  one  to  the  Coa'i 
de  Saxe.  He  subsequently  removed  to  Parii,  and  i^ 
tained  the  patronage  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul.  Here  b 
constructed,  in  1769,  at  the  public  expense,  a  large  sia» 
carriage,  which  was  tried  in  1770,  and  moved  with  sd 
force  as  to  overturn  a  portion  of  wall  which  vu  ^ 
posed  to  its  progress);  a  circumstance  which  led  to  the  u^ 
position  that  the  new  power  was  not  sufficiently  rontrollakit 
for  practical  purposes.  -  Stuart,  from  whose '  Historical  vi 
Descriptive  Anecdotes  of  Stearo-Enginea,'  this  vxmH  a 
derived,  states  that  the  project  was  abandoned,  ai  dtli>iib< 
experimental  machine  was  deposited  in  the  museum  of  <bi 
Anenal,  and  is  now  in  the  Coruervaloin  de*  Aitt  itHi' 
tiert.  Some  years  before  these  experiments  were  ni^ 
the  late  Dr.  Robison,  while  a  student  in  tlie  univers;!!  i 
Glasgow,  had  conceived  the  possibility  of  propelling  ^^ 
carriages  by  the  agency  of  steam,  and  had  suggested  ibi 
idea  to  his  friend  Watt,  who  commenced  a  model  of  a  w- 
trivance  for  the  purpose.  The  scheme  was  sbtnilMtid 
partly  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  presented  tbea- 
selves,  and  partly  because  both  Robiaon  and  Wau  \d 
other  avocations  requiring  their  attention.  The  yeu  !'•' 
is  often  stated  as  the  date  of  this  suggestion ;  but  it  appan 
to  have  been  made  rather  earlier,  as  Robison  left  eoVtf 
about  the  end  of  17S8,  and  went  to  sea.  Subsequent);,  a 
his  patent  of  1784,  Watt  described  a  plan  for  a  steam-ci''' 
riage,  which  however  he  never  carried  into  effect    He  p 

Eosed  that  the  boiler  should  consist  of  wooden  state 
ooped  together  with  iron  like  a  cask,  and  having  the  in* 
furnace  within  it,  surrounded  with  water.  The  recipne- 
ting  action  of  the  piston  was  to  be  converted  into  a  navs'. 
motion  by  the  contrivance  known  as  the  sun-aad-plsDii 
wheel;  and  the  rotation  was  to  be  communicated  to  tb 
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running  wheel*  by  toothed  gear,  with  a  provitiou  for  Tary- 
ing  the  relative  velocities  of  the  pi*ton  and  the  wheels,  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  resistance  of  the  road.  To  get  rid 
of  the  oumhersome  eondensing  apparatus,  it  was  proposed 
to  allow  the  steam  to  escape  into  the  air  after  propelling  the 

Siston.    It  is  well  known  that  Watt  entertained  a  preju- 
ice  against  the  use  of  high-pressure  steam,  and  that  cir- 
cumatanre  may  partially  accuuut  for  his  not  having  prose- 
cuted this  design.    Mr.  Murdoch,  a  Cornish  engineer,  to 
'whom  Trevithick  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil,  and  who  sub- 
sequently beeame  oonneeted  with  Boulton  and  Watt,  was 
perhapa  the  Irst  who  actually  constructed  a  steam-carriage  in 
thia  country.   His  machine,  which  is  by  some  writers  styled 
a  motltl,  was  exhibited  at  Redruth  about  1782  or   1792. 
These  different  dates  are  given  by  different  authorities,  and 
ve  have  no  neans  of  ascertaining  which  is  the  most  correct 
statement.    Mr.  William  Symington,  who  was  also  oon- 
neeted with  some  of  the  earliest  experiments  on  steam 
navigation,  eonatrueted  a  model  of  a  steam-carriage,  which 
was  oxhiUtwl  in  Edinburgh  about    I7S6.     A  represen- 
tation of  this  machine,  communicated  by  the  son  of  its 
inventor,  was  published  in  No.  480  of  the  '  Mechanics' 
Magazine.'    In  this  the  whole  of  the  machinery  is  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  carriage,  and  the  rectilinear  motion  of 
thb  piston-rod  is  oommnnicated  to  the  axle  by  a  racK  and 
pinion ;  a  ratohet  boing  used  to  prevent  the  wheels  fioQ 
turning  backwards  with  the  return  of  the  piston.    The  bad 
state  of  the  loada,  and  the  ditficulty  which  would  have  been 
experienced,  at  that  time,  in  procuring  supplies  of  water 
and  ftiel,  are  mentioned  as  the  principal  causes  of  the  aban- 
donment of  the  eapertment  by   Symington.      In   North 
America  the  nse  of  steam-carriages  was  early  advocated  by 
the  ingenioas  Oliver  Evans,  who  applied,  in  1766,  to  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  an  exclusive  right  to  the  use 
of  steam-waggons,  and  certain  other  inventions,  in  that 
state.    His  ideas  respecting  steam-locomotion  appeared  so 
strange  that  he  waa  considered  insane ;   and  though  in  the 
following  year  his  petition  waa  granted  as  far  as  regarded 
his  improvements  in  flour-miUst  no  notice  was  taken  of  the 
steam-waggons.    A  similar  application  in  Maryland  was 
more  fovourably  received;   the  required  privilege  being 
granted  tbr  a  term  of  fourteen  years,  on  the  ground  that  it 
could  injure  no  one,  and  might  lead  to  the  pioduetion  of 
something  ueefuL    Bvan*  however  oould  not  obtaia  such 
encouragement  and  assiatance  as  would  enable  him  to  build 
a  steam-carriage;  and  therefore  he  turned  his  attention 
more  to  the  application  of  bis  improvement*  in  the  steam- 
engine  to  nill-maebinery.     In  a  curious  autobiographical 
notice  of  his  inventions,  which  has  been  published  in  No. 
372  of  the  '  Meekmic*'  Magasine,'  and  in  several  other 
English  works,  Xvans  states  that,  in  1804,  he  demonstrated 
the  practicability  of  his  steam-carriage  project  by  applying 
temporary  wheels  to  a  machine  which  be  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  oloansing  docks,  and  connecting  these  with 
the  steam-engine  which  was  intended  to  work  the  appara- 
tus for  raising  mud  into  lighters.    With  this  cumbersome 
and  necessarily  imperfect  steam-carriage,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining;  a  tatiitactory  though  slow  motion.     Stuart's  ac- 
count of  Evans's  scheme  (.Aneodotet  qf  St«am-En^iiu*,  p. 
391)  intimates  that  he  sent  drawings  and  descriptions  of  his 
machinery  to  England.  The  view*  of  this  prqeotor  were  far 
in  advance  of  his  age,  for  he  expreased  hi*  belief  that  the 
time  would  come  when  carriages  propelled  by  steam  would 
be  in  general  use,  as  wall  for  the  transport  of  passengers 
as  goods,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  or 
three  hundred  milea  a  day,  upon  good  turnpike-roads. 

The  next  invention  which  olaims  notice  is  that  patented 
in  1802  by  M***r*. Trevithick  and  Vivian,  and  shortly  after- 
wards brought  into  operation  with  greater  success  than  had 
attended  any  earlier  experiment  Disregarding  the  pr^udioe* 
which  bad  pievioualy  deterred  Sngliah  engineer*  from  the 
use  of  hi^h-preasure  steam,  these  gentlemen  contrived  a 
steam-engine.  Ibr  superior  to  any  previoualy  known  in  light- 
ness and  portability.  The  propulsion  of  wheel-carriages 
was  one  of  the  obiaeta  proposed  by  the  patentees.  Tlwir 
carriage,  as  described  in  their  specification,  was  to  be 
mounted  upon  four  wheds;  the  principal  weight  resting 
upon  the  hind  wheeh,  which  were  of  large  diameter,  while 
the  fore  wheel*,  which  were  used  for  guiding  the  carriage 
ware  small,  and  nearer  together  than  the  others.  The 
boiler  and  the  steam-cylinder  were  placed  at  the  baek  of 
the  hind  axle ;  the  cylinder  being  hurisoatak  The  piston- 
jod  imparted  motion  to  a  sliding  croas-piece,  the  end*  of 


which  moved  in  horizontal  guides,  and  flrom  which  a  ccn 
necting  rod,  returning  towards  the  piston,  communicated 
the  power  to  a  cranked  axle.    By  the  ingenious  device  of 
dividing  the  piston-rod  into  a  forked  form,  to  allow  the  con- 
necting rod  and  crank  to  play  through  it,  the  appararus  w<is 
rendered  very  compact    On  each  end  of  the  crank-axle 
was  a  toothed-wheel,  working  into  another  fixed  upon  the 
nave  of  the  bind  wheel  of  the  carriage ;  and  on  one  end  of 
this  axle  was  fixed  a  fly-wheel,  to  obviate  any  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  use  of  a  single  cylinder.  The  toothed-wheel* 
on  the  crank-axle  were  not  fixed  immoveably  to  it,  but  wen 
so  arranged  that,  by  means  of  a  lever  under  tbe  eommandof 
the  steersman,  eithiN:  or  both  of  them  might  be  diseoDiiecte«i 
from  it,  so  as  to  allow  tbe  wheels  to  stand  still,  or  to  rail 
backwards,  without  stopping  or  reversing  the  engine.    Thus 
the  greatest  facility  was  aflbrded  for  turning  tbe  carriage, 
since  one  wheel  might  be  propelled  by  the  engine  whileUie 
other  remained  stationary.     A  provision  was  also  made  to 
allow  the  wheel*  to  alter  their  relative  vekicities  sufficiently 
to  meet  the  ordinary  sinuosities  of  the  road,  without  throw- 
ing either  side  of  the  propelling  apparatus  out  of  gear.    It 
Was  proposed  to  alter  the  velocity  and  power  of  tbe  carriage 
wheii  necessary,  by  the  use  of  cogged- wneels  of  various  sices. 
This  mode  of  communieatingmotion  to  the  wheels  is  conveni- 
ent, as  it  allows  them  to  revolve  fteely  upon  the  axle,  tbe  ends 
of  which  may  be  bent,  as  in  common  carriages,  if  proferred 
A  lever,  or  brake,  pressing  against  tbe  periphery  of  the  fly- 
wheel, was  used  for  retarding  the  motion  or  the  machinery, 
when  running  down-hill  or  stopping  suddenly ;  and  a  lever- 
handle  connected  with  the  fore-wheels  afforded  the  means 
of  directing  the  vehicle.     The  details  of  this  inventioi, 
evince  much  ingenuity,  and  fiilly  entitle  it*  coiitrivers  to 
tbe  credit  of  having  produced  the  first  really  efficient  loco- 
motive carriage  of  which  any  minute  description  is  known. 
Engravings  of  the  apparatus,  with  a  fhll  explanation  from 
the  specification  of  the  patent,  may  be  found  in  Hebert's 
'  Engineer  s   and   Mechanic's   Eneylopsrdia,'  vol.  ii.,   pp. 
387-8.    Shortlv  after  the  date  of  this  patent,  a  carriage  was 
constructed,  which  was  exhibited  in  London  with  sufficient 
success  to  prove  the  practicability  of  the  invention ;  altfaough, 
owing  to  the  generally  defective  state  of  the  roads  at  that 
time,  its  inventors  soon  gave  up  their  experiments  on  com- 
mon-road locomotion,  and  adapted  their  machinery  to  use 
upon  a  railway.  [Railway,  vol.  xix.,  p.  S48.]  It  is  a  remark- 
able coincidence  that  one  of  the  principal  places  in  which 
Trevithick's  steam-carriage  was  exnibited  in  London  nearly 
forty  years  since,  should  have  been  near  the  site  of  Om  great 
railway  station  at  Euston  Square. 

Fur  about  twenty  years  after  the  experiments  of  Trevi- 
thick, the  only  locomotive  steam-engines  of  any  note  were 
those  constructed  for  use  upon  railroads.  [Railway.]  When 
the  improved  state  of  the  common  turnpike-roads  rendered 
steam-locomotion  more  practicable  upon  tRem,  steam- 
carriage  projectora  arose  in  rapid  succession.  One  of  the  first 
of  these  was  Julius  Griffith,  who  obtained  a  patent  in  1821 
for  the  mechanism  of  a  steam-carriage,  some  parts  of  which 
were  communicated  to  him  by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad. 
He  had  a  carriage  built  by  Messrs.  Bramah,  with  two 
steam-cylinders  and  pistons,  impelling  the  hind-wheels  by 
the  intervention  of  small  cogged  wheels,  so  arranged  as  to 
be  always  in  gear,  notwithstanding  the  jolting  and  vibration 
of  the  carriage.  To  preserve  tbe  boiler  and  machinery  from 
injury,  they  were  suspended  Arom  the  ft^me-work  by  chains 
and  helical  springs.  Imperfect  as  this  device  for  the  elastic 
susper^sion  of  the  machinery  appears  to  have  been,  it  de- 
serves to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to 
overcome  what  has  always  proved  a  very  serious  difficulty. 
Trevithick's  locomotive  was.  we  believe,  without  springs,  as 
far  as  the  machinery  was  concerned.  Cbiffith's  boiler  was 
tubular,  and  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  Its  action  proved 
defective ;  and,  probably  on  this  account,  the  experiments 
were  given  up. 

Several  of  the  inventions  which  follow  next  in  chronolo- 
gical order  were  based  upon  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
a  carriage  could  not  be  propelled  with  certainty,  especially 
in  ascending  a  hill,  by  the  action  of  any  internal  mechanism 
merely  turning  the  wheels — an  assumption  which  also  led 
to  contrivances  in  railway  engines,  noticed  eUewfaere.  A 
singular  plan  for  obviating  this  difficulty,  and  rendering  the 
irregular  surface  of  the  road  of  little  consequence,  was  pa- 
tented in  1822  by  David  Gordon.  He  proposed  to  use  a 
small  locomotive  engine,  resembling  those  employed  by 


Trevithick  upon  a  railwav,  but  haying  itSj  wheels  surroua^ep 
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by  cogs  or  projecting  teetb.  This  engine  was  to  be  placed 
within  •  large  rolling  drum,  about  nine  feet  in  diameter  and 
flve  feet  wide,  the  inside  of  which  should  be  fitted  with  cir- 
cular rack-rails,  fitting  the  wheals  of  the  steam-engine. 
Thus  the  motion  of  the  engine  would  cause  the  drum  to  roll 
forward,  on  the  same  principle  that  the  endless  race  of  the 
squirrel  in  a  cylindrical  cage  occasions  it  to  revolve ;  and  the 
rolling  of  the  drum  was  to  move  a  carriage  connected  with 
it.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  invention  has  ever  been  ap- 
plied in  the  form  described :  but  heavy  goods  have  been  con- 
veyed, across  a  swamp  in  America  by  a  similar  apparatus, 
the  goods  being  placed  within  a  drum  formed  of  sheets  of 
iron.  In  1824  the  same  gentleman  patented  a  highly  in- 
genions  machine  of  very  different  character,  to  overcome  the 
supposed  difficulty.  It  was  to  be  propelled  by  means  of  six 
legs,  disposed  under  the  body  of  the  carriage,  the  weight  of 
which  was  supported  upon  wheels.  The  propellers,  or  legs, 
were  set  in  motion  by  six  long  cranks,  which  were  turned 
by  means  of  two  steam-engines  vibrating  on  gudgeons,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  using  connecting-rods ;  the  ends  of 
the  piston-rods  being  connected  immediately  with  two  small 
cranks  upon  the  same  axle  as  those  by  which  the  propellers 
were  moved.  Experience  has  proved  that  all  such  contri- 
vances are  quite  unnecessary  in  ordinary  cases;  but  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  merit  of  Gioraon's  contrivance, 
in  which  the  most  admirable  provisions  are  made  for  adapt- 
ing the  propellers  to  the  undulating  surface  of  the  road, 
and  rendering  their  action  at  once  effective  and  harmless. 
The  details  of  the  propelling  maohinery  are  represented  in 
Alexander  Gordon's  'Treatise  upon  Elemental  Locomotion.' 
There  have  been  several  more  recent  schemes  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  they  do  not  require  further  notice. 

Among  the  numerous  competitors  for  public  favour  in 
this  department  of  enterprise,  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney, 
formerly  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the  Surrey  Institution, 
stood  for  some  years  the  most  prominent.  The  time  at 
which  he  commenced  his  experiments  was  much  in  his 
fovour,  cariosity  being  then  highly  excited;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  obtained  much  more  pecuniary 
support  than  any  other  steam-carriage  projector,  doubtless 
tended  in  a  great  degree  to  the  reputation  which  he  ob- 
tained. Of  others  who  have  invented  and  built  steam-car- 
riages between  1824  and  the  present  time,  the  names  of 
Burstall  and  Hill,  of  Leith,  W.  H.  James,  of  Birmingham, 
Walter  Hancock,  Summers  and  Ogle,  Messrs.  Heaton,  of 
Birmingham,  Dr.  Church,  of  the  same  plar«.  Dance  and 
Field,  Souire  and  Macerone,  Scott  Russell,  of  Greenock, 
Hills,  of  Deptfoid,  and  Sir  James  Anderson,  are  the  most 
prominent,  although  many  others  have  appeared  upon  the 
neld.  Several  of  these  inventors  have  produced  carriages 
capable  of  maintaining  an  average  speed  of  flrom  ten  to 
twelve  miles  per  hour  for  considerable  distances,  and  a 
much  more  rapid  rate  of  motion  for  a  short  time ;  and  some 
have  succeeded  in  performing  extensive  journeys  with  their 
steam-carriages.  Experimentel  journeys,  especially  when  of 
considerable  length,  are  attended  by  many  inconveniences, 
arising  from  the  want  of  means  for  supplying  fuel  and 
water  at  the  stopping  stations,  and  several  other  circum- 
stances which  would  not  interfere  with  their  success  if 
•team-carriages  were  regularly  established ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  these  difficulties,  the  ei^periments  have  fully 
proved  the  possibility  of  constructing  steam-carriages  of 
sufficient  power  to  ascend  all  ordinary  hills,  and  to  sur- 
mount any  difficulty  likely  to  be  met  with  upon  a  tolerably 
good  turnpike-road. 

A  complete  history  of  steam-carriages  firom  182$  to  the 
present  time  would  require  very  considerable  space.  Gur- 
ney, after  experimenting  for  several  years,  at  great  expense, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  several  ingenious  artisans,  and 
having  repeatedly  altered  the  arrangement  of  his  boiler 
and  machinery,  succeeded  in  so  far  proving  the  praotica- 
bilitv  of  his  scheme,  that  Sir  Charles  Dance  was  induced  to 
put  his  carriages  to  the  test  by  establishing  a  regular  steam- 
conveyance  between  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham,  a  distance 
of  about  nine  miles.  The  steam-carriage  commenced  ply- 
ing on  the  21st  of  February,  1831,  and  continued  running 
fonr  times  a  day  for  four  months,  with  tolerable  regularity ; 
the  time  of  each  trip  averaging  about  fifty-five  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  part  of  the  road  was  covered  with  loose 
stones  to  such  a  depth  as  to  render  it  almost  impassable, 
even  to  hotse-coacbes ;  this  was  done,  according  to  Sir 
Charles  Dance,  at  the  instigation  of  parties  who  were  in- 
terested in  opposing  the  new  conveyance.    The  tteam-CM- 


riage  passed  through  the  stones  twice,  with  some  difficultf , 
but  the  hind  axle,  which  was  cranked  to  receive  the  impukc 
of  the  pistons,  and  appears  to  have  been  strained  by  the 
unusual  exertion  of  power,  broke  on  the  third  jonrne}',  it- 
tore  arriving  at  the  place  where  the  stones  were  laid.  Ttte 
proprietor  of  the  carriage,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gurney,  stated 
that  the  stones  were  laid  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  tbu 
the  road  did  not  need  any  repair,  but  was  in  excellent  ordei 
before  they  were  put  on.  He  further  stated  that  he  bad  in- 
tended to  nave  the  injury  repaired,  and  the  wheels  strength- 
ened, and  so  to  have  gone  on  in  spite  of  this  opposition ;  but 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  following  week,  he  was  informed 
that  several  turnpike  acts  had  just  been  passed,  andthit 
others  were  in  progreu,  which  imposed  prohibitory  tolli 
upon  carriages  propelled  by  mechanical  power ;  mi  act  f« 
the  Cheltenham  Trust  being  one  of  the  nnmber.  He 
therefbre  relinquished  the  experiment,  feeling  any  further 
contest  to  be  useless,  until  the  unreasonable  tolls  should  be 
discontinued.  'In  some  cases,'  Gurney  states,  'the  tslh 
imposed  amounted  to  2^  at  every  gate,  at  others  to  tL  Si, 
ana  in  some  to  3i.  St.'  To  meet  this  new  difficult?,  Gur- 
ney immediately  petitioned  parliament,  and  thus  led  to  ibt 
appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Ckim- 
mons  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  tolls  wbidi  ought 
to  be  imposed  upon  coaches  and  other  vehicles  propelled  ij 
steam  or  gas  upon  turnpike-toads ;  the  rate  of  toll  actually 
levied  under  any  acts  of  parliament  then  in  force ;  'to  in- 
quire generally  into  the  (then)  present  state  and  future 
prospects  of  land-carriage  by  means  of  wheeled  vehidM 
propelled  by  steam  or  gas  upon  common  roads ;  and  to  re- 
port upon  the  probable  utility  which  the  public  may  denre 
therefrom.'  The  report  of  this  committee,  made  in  Octo- 
ber, 1831,  was  very  favourable,  lliey  represented  steam- 
carriages  as  deserving  of  legislative  protection,  and  reported 
that  they  considered  the  practicability  of  substituting  inani- 
mate for  animal  power  in  draught  on  common  roaiki  tt 
have  been  fully  established.  The  report  adverts  to  the 
prospective  advantages  claimed  for  steam  locomotion  is 
economy  and  safety  ;  observing  that  while  tiie  che^ness  ol 
the  conveyance  would  probably  be  for  some  time  a  secoo- 
dary  consideration,  a  saving  of  expense,  as  well  as  an  in- 
crease of  speed,  as  compared  with  horse-conveyance,  might 
be  ultimately  expected.  The  evidence  adduced  was  such  b 
to  disprove  the  supposition  that  steam-carriages  wonld 
necessarily  frighten  hones,  or  cause  annoyance  either  fron 
noise  or  from  the  emission  of  smoke  or  steam.  With  r^ 
gard  to  the  toll  question,  it  did  not  appear  that  there  «u 
any  sufficient  reason  for  the  heavy  imposts  complained  gf. 
either  on  the  ground  that  steam-carriages  would  csrt\ 
many  more  passengers  than  other  vehidea,  or  that  iber 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  roads.  The  weight  of  the 
steam-carriages  then  in  use  is  stated  to  vary  from  fifty-thm 
to  eighty  cwt. ;  but  some  have  been  since  used  of  ratbK 
greater  weight.  Still,  with  cylindrical  wheels  of  suiiabk 
width,  such  carriages  would  be  far  less  injurious  than  the 
pounding  of  horses'  feet,  and  the  grinding  of  the  ustfo* 
conical  wheels  in  common  use.  The  committee  oonclodei 
their  Report  by  observing  that  sufficient  evidence  had  bees 
adduced  to  convince  them — 

'  1.  That  carriages  can  be  propelled  by  st«am  on  eon- 
moa  roads  at  an  average  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour. 

'  2.  That  at  this  rate  they  have  conveyed  upwanli  of 
fourteen  passengers. 

'  3.  list  their  weight,  including  engine,  fuel,  vater, 
and  attendants,  may  be  under  three  tons. 

'  4.  That  they  can  ascend  and  descend  hills  of  con&vle!- 
able  inclination  with  facility  and  safety. 

'  S.    That  they  are  perfectly  safe  for  paaaengen. 

'  6.  That  they  are  not  (or  need  not  be,  if  properly  aa- 
structed)  nuisances  to  the  public 

'  7.  That  they  will  become  a  speedier  and  cheaper  raait 
of  conveyance  than  caniages  drawn  by  horses. 

'  8.  That  as  they  admit  of  greater  breadth  of  tire  tbK 
other  carriages,  and  as  the  rosSs  are  not  acted  on  so  iiijr 
riously  as  by  the  feet  of  horses  in  common  draught,  sueli 
carriages  will  cause  less  wear  of  roads  than  coaches  inn 
by  horses. 

'  9.  That  rates  of  toll  have  been  imposed  on  steam-cc- 
riages  which  would  prohibit  their  being  used  on  seven! 
lines  of  road,  were  such  charges  permitted  to  remain  uni^ 
tared.' 

No  legislative  encouragement  arose  out  of  the  iHXM«eii< 
ingi  of  the  committee  of  1831,  nor  have  the  aubsenucc; 
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occasions  on  which  the  subject  of  steam-carriages  has  been  ' 
brought  before  parliament  been  productive  of  any  measures 
calculated  to  promote  their  general  adoption.    In  1834  and 
183S  the  subject  was  investigated  by  committees  appointed 
to  report  upon  Gurney's  claims  to  an  extension  of  his  patent 
right,  or  to  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  loss  which 
he  was  alleged  to  have  sustained  through  the  legislative  dis- 
couragement of  steam-carriages,  and  it  was  stated  that  he 
had  expended  more  than  36,000/.  in  his  experiments,  of  which 
about  20,000/.  was  advanced  by  parties  who  had  hoped  to 
derive  profit  from  working  his  engines.   This  inquiry  led  to 
the  introduction,  iu  1836,  of  b  bill  for  relieving  steam-car- 
riages firom  .exorbitant  tolls;  but  the  bill,  after  passing 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Lords.    Still,  as  the  prohibitory  tolls  complained  of  du  not 
apply  to  every  road,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  general 
introduction  of  steam-carriages  has  been   materially   re- 
tarded by  them.  So  soon  as  the  economy  as  well  as  the  prac- 
ticability of  running  steam-carriages  on  common  roads  shall 
be  satisfactorily  established,  it  is  likely  that  all  minor  difficul- 
ties will  disappear.  The  advocates  of  this  kind  of  locomotion 
will  have  far  more  difficulty  in  removing  the  suspicion 
which  has  been  excited  by  the  numerous  exaggerated  and 
deceptive  statements  which  have  been  made  on  the  subject 
—statements  which  have  in  many  cases,  from  their  palpable 
Incorrectness,  cast  ridicule  upon  a  project  which,  if  carried 
into  effect  in- a  judicious  manner,  migtit  prove  highly  bene- 
Scial.    The  performances  of  Gurney's  carriages  especially 
liave  been  the  su^ect  of  such  gross  misrepresentation,  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  elicit  the  truth  from  the  contra- 
lictory  statements  of  his  partisans  and  bis  rivals.    The  per- 
Tormances  on  the  Cheltenham  and  Glouoester  toad,  for 
mstance,  might  be  supposed,  from  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Grurney  and  some  other  writers,  to  be  those  of  one  carriage ; 
n  which  case  they  would  appear  very  satisfactory.    In 
3arney's  pamphlet,  above  referred  to,  the  work  is  described 
IS  that  of  '  a  carriage,'  and  a  tabular '  Account  of  the 
Fourneys  made  by  the  carriage  between  Cheltenham  and 
Gloucester'  is  given ;  so  that  the  reader  is  left  to  assume 
.hat  nearly  four  hundred  trips  were  made  by  one  machine, 
rhe  case  appears  very  different  when  we  are  informed  by 
ZIolonel  Macerone,   in  his  '  Few   Facts   concerning  Ele- 
nentary  Locomotion,'  that  Sir  Charles  Dance  had  three 
Htrriagee,  all  constructed  and  painted  alike ;  and  '  that  it 
-equired  the  utmost  exertions  of  an  engineer  (Mr.  Stone), 
it  a  salary  of  W.  per  day,  and  four  men,  at  3/.  per  week,  to 
Leap  one  of  the  tnree  coaches  in  moving  order.'    That  this 
tccount  is  in  the  main  correct  may  be  presumed  from  the 
circumstance  that  it  has  never  been,  as  far  as  the  writer  is 
iware,  publicly  contradicted ;  and  also  from  tne  fact  that  in 
k  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Dance  to  Mr.  Gurney,  printed  at 
he  end  of  the  second  edition  of  his  pamphlet,  the  carriages 
ire  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number. 

The  performances  of  Mr.  Hancock's  steam-carriages 
ippear  more  satisfactory,  all  things  considered,  than  any 
ither,  though  the  modesty  of  the  inventor  has  deterred  him 
rom  publishing  such  favourable  statements  as  have  ap- 
)eared  in  many  other  cases.  This  gentleman  commenced 
rperations  about  the  same  time  as  Gurney ;  and,  after  a 
eries  of  experiments,  which  have  been  detailed  in  an  inte- 
esting  '  Narrative,'  published  in  1838,  he  succeeded,  early 
n  183 1,  in  setting  to  work  a  very  promising  carriage,  which 
le  called  The  InSnt. 

In  February  of  that  year,  a  few  weeks  before  the  starting 
f  the  steam-carriage  between  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham, 
tf  r.  Hancock  commenced  running  The  Infant  regularly 
or  hire  between  Stratford  and  London ;  not  with  any  expeo- 
ation  of  profit,  but  with  the  hope  of  dissipating  prejudice. 
liis  was,  it  is  stated,  the  first  steam-carriage  that  ever  plied 
(>r  hire  upon  a  public  road;  and  its  inventor  succeeded  in 
iringing  it  into  operation  single-handed.  He  has  since  built 
aore  steam-carriages  than  any  other  individual ;  and  hasre- 
leatedly  run  one  or  more  as  public  conveyances  about  Lon- 
lon  for  several  weeks  together, with  such  success  as  to  leave 
'ery  little  reason  to  doubt  the  profitable  introduction  of 
ueb  vehicles  in  lieu  of  the  common  omnibuses  if  they  were 
aken  up  by  parties  with  sufficient  capital  to  try  the  experi- 
nent  upon  an  extended  scale.  With  the  exception  of  the 
larriages  of  Mr.  Kusaell,  which  ran  (br  some  time  between 
Glasgow  and  Paisley,  no  other  steam-propelled  vehicles  than 
hose  above  mentioned  have,  as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
leen  actually  run  for  the  regular  ronvOTanoe  of  passengers ; 
Itbougb  that  of  Messrs.  Squire  and  |Iaeerone,  and  several 
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others,  have  performed  many  journeys  about  the  metro 
polls. 

It  may  appear  strange  that,  in  the  face  of  so  many  tole- 
rably successful    experiments,  common   road    locomotion 
should  have  made  so  little  practical  progress,  that  it  may 
eve.i  now  be  said,  in  the  words  of  an  able  paper  in  the  '  Fo- 
reign Quarterly  Review'  for  October,  1832,  that  'every 
attempt  yet  made  to  render  steam-carriages  the  means  of 
economical  and  regular  inland  communication  bos  totally 
and  absolutely  failed.'    The  paper  alluded  to,  which  has 
been  attributed  to  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell,  is,  in  most 
points,  as  applicable  to  this  branch  of  science  in  its  present 
stale,  as  it  was  at  the  date  of  its  publication.    The'reviewer 
observes  that '  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  done, 
but  in  the  mode  of  setting  about  it,  is  the  cause  of  failure  to 
be  discovered ;'  and  it  would  perhaps  be  scarcely  going  too 
far  to  say  with  him,  that  it  is  possible  '  to  detect  in  each  in- 
vention omissions  and  elements  of  self-destruction  neces- 
sarily involving  total  failure  ;  and  these  not  in  mere  details, 
but  in  the  great  principles  of  structure  and  arrangement.' 
Many  of  the  defects  alluded  to  arise  from  the  circumstance 
that  steam-carriage  builders  have  usually  worked  indepen- 
dently of  each  other ;  each  having  to  find  out,  by  tedious 
experience,  difficulties  which  have  impeded  the  success  of 
his  predecessors.    The  effect  of  the  patent  laws  has  also 
occasioned,  in  all  probability,  many  imperfections.    The 
man  who  has  invented  an  excellent  boiler  may  not  have  the 
practical  knowledge  necessary  fur  the  construction  of  an 
efficient  well-proportioned  engine ;  or,  if  he  be  able  to  con- 
trive that,  he  may  not  be  competent  to  build  a  good  carriage. 
The  necessary  perfection  in  boilers,  in  the  mechanism  of  Uie 
steam-engine,  the  convenient  disposition  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  machine,  and  the  construction  of  a  carriage 
suitable  for  the  conveyance  of  a  heavy  load  at  a  rapid 
speed,  are  not  likely  to  be  attained  by  any  individual ;  yet 
it  has  mostly  happened  that  the  contriver  of  something  in- 
genious in  one  department  has,  in  order  to  test  his  inven- 
tion, been  compelled  to  apply  himself  to  all  the  rest.    It  is 
needless  to  suppose,  with  Gordon,  that  the  imperfect  nw- 
chines  thus  produced  exhibit  '  the  partial  efforts  of  men 
who  underrate  the  defects  and  magnify  the  merits  of  their 
own  invention,  and  are  disinclined  to  adopt  any  improve- 
ment, however  good,  which  did  not  originate  with  them 
selves.'    {Obtervations  on  Raihoay  Monopoliee,  &c.)    U  is 
very  true,  as  the  same  writer  observes,  that  *  there  has  been 
no  hearty  and  combined  co-operation  in  the  various  endea- 
vours to  bring  forward  this  object,'  but  this  circumstance 
may  be  more  liberally  accounted  for  by  the  necessity  which 
exists  for  avoiding  any  encroachment  upon    the  patent 
rights  of  those  who  have  previously  turned  their  attention 
to  the  subject.    Another  circumstance  which  often  presents 
a  serious  difficulty  is  the  great  expense  of  experiments ; 
the  inventor  being  sometimes  compelled,  by  the  deficiency  of 
his  pecuniary  resources,  to  try  his  inventions  at  great  disad- 
vantage, or  to  abandon  them  when  on  the  eve  of  perfection. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  meet  some  of  the 
difficulties  alluded    to    by  the  formation  of  societies  or 
companies  for  the  introduction  of  steam-carriages ;    but 
such  have,  from  various  causes,  hitherto  failed.    There  is 
indeed  at  the  present  time  (January,  1842)  a  '  Steam-Car- 
riage and  Waggon  Company,'  who  have  recently  advertised 
for  proposals  for  the  supply  of  steam-carriages ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  required  improvements  will  be  effected 
until  means  are  provided  for  combining  the  results  of  past 
experience  and  the  practical  knowledge  of  several  indivi- 
duals to  produce  a  more  perfect  machine.  A  careful  analysis 
of  the  numerons  inventions  which  have  been  tried  or  sug- 
gested, might  fhcilitate  sbch  a  measure ;  and  were  the  sub- 
ject taken  up  in  a  judicious  way  by  a  company  with  ample 
pecuniary  resourses,  totally  unconnected  with  any  steam- 
carriage  projector,  but  willing  to  compensate  any  inventor 
for  such  parts  of  bis  apparatus  as  might  be  adopted,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  a  steam-carriage,  far  supe- 
rior to   any  hitherto  constructed  might    be    the    result. 
Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  proportions  and  other 
characteristics  of  the  machine  considered  as  a  carriage,  in 
order  to  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  the  public. 
Many  of  the  steam-carriages  which  have  hitherto  appeared 
have  been  so  deficient  in  these  qualities  as  to  excite,  rather 
than  to  allay,  that  prejudice  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  over- 
come, even  when  every  precaution  is  attended  to.  The  same 
qualities  which  will  tend  to  the  comfortable  motion  and 
pleasing  appeaianoQ  of  the  carriage, — its  lightness  and  elair 
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ticity, — are  also  desirable  for  the  darabiltty  of  flie  isaehinery. 
Russell  observes  oa  this  subject, '  Let  any  one  who  has  paid 
attention  to  the- progress  of  coach-building  during  the  last 
Dundred  years  compare  the  ponderous  framework  of  a  royal 
equipage  of  that  date  with  the  exquisitely  elegant  and  asto- 
oiahingly  light  structure  of  a  private  carriage,  or  even  a 
«tage-coach  of  the  present  day,  and  he  will  then  understand 
what  sleam- vehicles  are  now,  and  what  they  ought  to  be.' 

Such  a  complete  review  and  analysis  of  inventions  con- 
nected with  steam-locomotion  as  would  be  desirable  to 
direct  any  efforts  for  its  perfection,  would  far  exceed  the 
limits  of  this  article ;  but  it  has  been  deemed  most  advis- 
able to  potice  a  few  of  the  most  important  in  a  classified 
form,  rather  than  to  attempt  any  minute  description  of  the 
vehicles  of  each  individual  locomotionist.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan  boilers  will  be  first  noticed ;  a  good  boiler  or  steam 
generator  being  the  first  requisite  in  a  steam-carriage. 

The  essential  features  in  a  steam-carriage  boiler  are  the 
power  of  generating  steam  very  rapidly ;  strength,  to  secure 
It  from  explosion  ;  lightness ;  and  compactness.  A  great 
number  of  contrivances  have  been  tried  with  the  hope  of 
accomplishing  the  desired  union  of  these  qualities ;  many 
of  them  consisting  of  combinations  of  small  tubes.  In 
Oriffith's  steam-carriage  the  boiler  consisted  of  horizontal 
tabes,  communicating  with  vertical  side  chambers  to  aid 
the  circulation  of  the  water,  and  with  chambers  above  the 
the  tubes  to  contain  steam.  The  tubes  were  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  in 
number;  and  the  flames  were  made  to  play  between  and 
around  them.  This  boiler  was  abandoned  for  a  defect 
Which  applies  also  to  many  others  in  which  water  is  con- 
tained in  tubes  of  small  diameter ;  that  of  some  of  the  tubes 
becoming  so  hot  that  they  would  not  contain  water.  Gur- 
ney's  various  boilers  were  also  tubular.  Originally  he  used 
the  tubes  in  several  curved  forms,  and  he  proposed  to 
elMnse  them  from  the  deposit  of  fur  wbicb  is  so  injurious 
to  such  boilers,  by  means  of  a  chemical  solvent ;  but,  finding 
difBculties  in  this  plan,  he  eventually  adopted  that  repre- 
sented in  section  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  all  the  tubes  are 
straight,  so  that  they  may  be  cleansed  with  suitable  instru- 
tnents  inserted  through  holes  opposite  their  ends;  these 
holes  being,  when  the  boiler  is  in  use,  closed  by  plugs  of 
metal.  This  boiler  consists  of  a  number  of  small  tubes,  so 
arranged  as  to  form  a  grating  or  case  to  contain  the  fire. 
The  fuel  rests  upon  the  lower  series  of  tube*,  a,  b,  and  the 
flames  play  upon  and  between  those  constituting  the  back, 
b,c,  ana  the  upper  series,  e,d.  These  small  tubes  communi- 
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oate  with  two  of  larger  diameter,  a  and  d,  placed  at  right 
angle*  with  them,  in  front  of  the  fire.  To  complete  the 
circulation  of  the  water  vertical  tubes  are  added  to  connect 
a  and  d;  the  fire-door,  for  feeding  the  furnace,  being  situated 
between  tbem.  Water  is  pumped  into  the  boiler  by  the 
cylinder  a,  and  the  heat  causes  it  to  circulate  in  the  direc- 
tion a,b,e,di  while  the  globulesi  of  steam,  by  their  superior 
levity,  rise  into  the  large  cylindrical  vessel  0,  the  office  of 
which,  a*  its  name  imports,  is  to  allow  the  steam  to  become 
perfectly  separated  from  the  water,  so  that  it  may  be  sup- 
plied to  the  eagine*  in  a  pure  dry  state.  The  boiler  and 
nimaee  are  •noloaod   in  an   icon  ease,  from  which  the 


gaseous  products  of  combustion  escape  into  the  chimney  / 
The  use  of  tubes  filled  with  water  instead  of  solid  fire-t»B 
economises  the  heat,  and  tends  to  prevent  the  formaliao 
of  clinkers,  because  the  metal,  being  in  contact  with  water. 
cannot  become  over-heated.  The  chief  defect  of  Gumeu 
boiler  appears  to  have  been  that  the  water  was  too  mi- 
nutely divided,  the  steam  being  unable  to  escape  freely  from 
the  tubes.  The  steam-chambers,  or  lepcarators,  being  ct 
comparatively  large  diameter,  were  necessarily  thick  and 
heavy.  The  boiler  patented  by  Sir  Cliarlea  Dance  and  Mr. 
Field,  in  1833,  was  a  modification  of  Gurney's.  An  inge- 
nious boiler  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Janies,  of  Birmingham, 
consisting  of  a  cylinder  formed  of  a  number  of  annula.- 
tubea.  The  tubes  were  of  small  diameter,  and  each  of  ibem 
was  bent  into  a  ring,  A  number  of  such  tubular  rings, 
packed  together  side  by  side,  constituted  the  boiler,  in  the 
interior  of  which  the  fire  was  placed.  The  boiler  of  Co- 
lonel Macerone  and  Mr.  Squire  consisted  of  eighty-one  ver- 
tical tubes,  between  which  the  flames  were  made  to  play: 
the  tubes  in  the  inner  part  of  the  boiler  being  shortened  at 
their  lower  ends  to  afford  room  for  the  fire.  Hollow  or 
tubular  fire-bars,  containing  water,  were  also  uaed  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  clinkers.  Messrs.  Summers  and  Ogle 
used  vertical  tubes  or  cylinders  sibout  four  inches  diameter, 
in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  wan  another  tube  of  about  oce 
inch  diameter.  The  water  occupied  the  space  between  tbt 
two  tubes,  and  was  therefore  exposed  in  thin  cylindrica' 
sheets  to  the  action  of  the  ftre,  which  played  round  the  out- 
side of  the  large  tubes  and  up  the  inside  of  the  smaller  onei 
each  of  which  constituted  a  small  flue.  The  steam-carriages 
of  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  which  present  several  points  voritiT 
of  notice,  had  boilers  similar  in  principle  to  those  used  io 
railway  engines.  Instead  however  of  the  requisite  strengtii 
being  obtained  by  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  it  was  provided 
for  by  the  use  of  about  thirteen  hundred  connecting  rods  or 
wires,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  fixed  as 
to  tie  the  opposing  portions  of  the  boiler  together.  These 
also  communicate  heat  very  rapidly  to  the  water,  for  wbidi 
purpose  alone  some  inventors  have  proposed  to  use  plaiet 
or  wires  distributed  throughout  the  boiler.  Hancock'i 
boiler  is  simple,  efficient,  safe,  and  easily  repaired.  In  iu 
original  form  it  consisted  of  a  series  of  flat-sided  chambers 
of  thin  metal,  arranged  vertically  at  a  small  distance  froD 
each  other,  and  held  apart  by  vertical  fillets.  These  chaio- 
hers  were  enclosed  in  a  strong  outer  case,  in  the  lower  part 
of  which  the  fire  was  situated ;  and  the  flame  and  hot  air 
rose  up  in  the  spaces  between  the  chambers.  The  inventor 
has  since  improved  this  boiler  by  using  pUtes  embossed 
with  hemispherical  projections  for  forming  the  sides  of  the 
chambers  ;  the  projections  being  so  arranged  that  the  pro- 
minent parts  of  one  chamber  press  agaiiut  those  of  the 
adjoiuing  one,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  when  the  boiler  is  pu: 
together.    In  the  annexed  cut  a  represents,  in  section,  parti 
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of  two  chamhen  of  thu  improved  construction ;  the  water 
being  indicated  by  horiaonUl  line*.  The  bosses,  or  pro- 
jections, are,  as  shown  by  the  portion  of  a  plate  represenbid 
at  b,  placed  in  alUrnate  rows,  by  which  arrangement  ik 
flames  are  compelled  to  Uko  a  tortuous  course  in  passing 
between  the  chambers,  and  to  impinge  repaatedly  npoc 
their  sides.  By  this  admirable  contrivance  the  chamben 
are  held  sufficiently  apart  without  the  useless  weight  of  tbe 
fillets  formerly  inserted  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Hancock  has 
used  other  fornM  of  projection  on  the  sides  of  his  chambers 
and  has  tried  them  of  a  corrugated  or  grooved  form ;  the 
projections,  as  in  the  former  ease,  resting  against  each  other, 
and  the  grooves  or  hollows  foming  passages  for  float 
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A.  boiler  with  chambers  of  the  latter  kind  was  aim  UMd  in 
Rednaund'g^steam-carriage.  In  a  chamber-boiler  on  Han- 
cock's plan  the  gteam  can  escape  from  the  water  more  readily 
than  it  can  when  confined  in  small  tubes ;  yet  the  subdi- 
vision of  the  water  is  sufflfieiitly  perfect  for  safety.  The 
chambers,  being  held  tightly  together  by  bolts  passing 
through  the  whole  boiler,  support  each  other;  but  as  tbey 
»re  much  thinner  than  the  outer  case  of  the  boiler,  no  harm 
is  likely  to  arise  if  one  of  them  should  burst.  Such  a  boiler 
has  bunt  while  the  carriage  was  running,  without  either 
ihe  engineer  or  the  passengers  beinz  conseions  of  the  oc- 
currence, which  was  only  discovered  dt  the  gradtial  stop- 
page of  the  machine.  Mr.  Hancock  has  also  contrived  a 
very  useful  apparatus  by  which  the  grate,  or  floot  of  bars 
upon  which  the  fuel  rests,  may,  when  foul  with  clinkers, 
be  easily  removed,  and  a  clean  grate  slid  into  its  place.  By 
this  means  the  inconvenience  of  clearing  the  grate  with  a 
rake  is  avoided.  The  foul  grate  is  laid  aside  to  cool ;  and 
as  it  shrinks  in  cooling,  the  clinkers  become  detached.  Sir 
James  Anderson's  steam-carriage  boiler  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  vertical  chamber8,diirerently  arranged  from  Hancock's, 
and  strengthened  with  iron  framing  to  prevent  bursting. 
The  flames  are  made  to  take  a  serpentine  course  up  and 
down  between  the  chambers.  Boilers  have  been  triea  con- 
sisting of  several  concentric  cylinders,  concentric  cones,  &e., 
the  water  being  disposed  in  thin  sheets  or  layers ;  and  many 
other  schemes,  which  it  is  needless  to  particularise,  have 
been  suggested. 

The  meaas  adapted  for  producing  a  strong  draft  in  the 
fire  are  of  two  kinds.  The  method  commonly  adopted  in 
railway-engines,  of  throwing  the  waste  steam  into  the  chim- 
ney to  produce  a  blast,  would  be  inadmissible  upon  a  com- 
mon road,  because  of  its  noise.  Gurney,  in  t>ne  of  his  car- 
nages, turned  the  waste  steam  into  a  chest  or  case,  actlne 
like  the  air-chamber  of  a  fire-engine,  ftom  which  it  issued 
into  the  chimney  in  a  uniform  stream;  thereby  avoiding 
the  panting  noise  produced  by  the  separate  puib  of  steam. 
The  plan  has  the  aisadvantage  of  impeding  the  exit  of  the 
steam,  after  it  has  propelled  the  piston,  and  therefore  dimi- 
nishing the  available  power  of  the  engine.  The  other  kind 
of  blast— that  produced  by  blowing  air  into  the  fire  with 
fanners — was  also  used  by  Gurney  in  some  of  his  earlier 
carriages;  and  a  similar  apparatus  has  been  adopted  by 
Hancock,  Maoerone,  and  several  others.  Hancock  destroys 
bis  waste  steam  by  throwing  it  into  the  fire. .  The  fan-blast, 
by  requirmg  part  of  the  power  of  the  engine  to  work  the 
fanners  or  blowers,  diminishes  its  useful  effect,  though  in  a 
different  way  to  the  steam-blast. 

Many  different  arrangements  have  been  adopted  for  com- 
municating the  power  of  the  pistons  to  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage.  One  of  the  simplest  methods,  used  by  Ourney, 
Macerone,  and  some  others,  is  to  place  the  cylinders  horiton- 
tally  under  the  body,  and  to  communicate  the  impulses  of 
the  pistons,  by  connecting-rods,  to  cranks  upon  the  axle  of 
the  nind  wheels.  This  plan,  which  resembles  the  common 
arrangement  in  railway  engines,  is  attended  by  the  disad- 
vantage that  the  engines  cannot  be  mounted  Atirly  upon 
springs.  The  fore  part  of  the  frame-work,  to  which  the 
engines  are  secured,  maybe  so  supported ;  but  the  hind  part 
must  either  be  without  Springs,  or  must  have  their  action 
exceedingly  limited.  Hence  the  cranks  and  those  parts  of 
the  machinery  immediately  connected  with  the  axle  are 
exposed  to  very  injurious  concussions.  The  axle  itself  also, 
having  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  carriage  as  well  as  the  im- 
pulses of  the  pistons,  is  very  liable  to  be  strained  and  broken. 
Hancock  has  a  very  eflectual  contrivance  for  avoiding  these 
defects.  He  employs  two  vertical  cylinders,  working  a 
crank-azle  which  is  steadily  mounted  in  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  so  that  the  whole  is  suspended  upon  spriitgs. 
The  hind  axle  of  the  carriage  is  straight,  and  receives  mo- 
tion from  the  crank-axle  by  means  of  endless  chains,  work- 
ing over  grooved  pulleys  or  sheaves,  so  fbrmed  that  the 
chains  cannot  slip ;  and  the  chains  are  always  kept  at  the 
proper  state  of  tension  by  means  of  radiug-axn,  which  ex- 
tend from  one  axle  to  the  other,  and  keep  them  constantly 
at  the  same  distance  apart,  notwithstanding  the  vertical 
play  of  the  springs.  This  beautif\il  arrangement  has  been 
imitated  by  some  other  steam-carriage  builders.  Another 
mode  of  communicating  the  motion  of  a  separate  crank  axle 
to  that  upon  which  the  running  wheels  are  fixed  is  by 
toothed  wheels,  as  in  Trevithick's  steam-carriage.  In  Rus- 
sell's steam-carriages  this  method  was  adopted;  a  peculiarly 
formed  spring,  with  other  contrivances,  being  used  to  pre- 


vent the  dktance  between  the  axles  from  varying.  The 
singular  project  patented  in  1 825  by  J.  and  S.  Seaward,  for 
avoiding  the  difficulty  attending  the  use  of  springs,  elowty 
resembles,  in  principle,  the  arrangement  of  Hancock.  In 
this  plan  a  propelling  wheel  or  roller  at  one  end  of  the  oar- 
riage,  attached  to  it  by  a  swinging  fVame  pivoted  to  the  body, 
which  acts  like  the  radius- bars  of  Hancock,  is  turned  vf 
means  of  an  endless  chain  which  passes  round  a  crank-axle 
in  the  body  of  the  carriage,  which  was  to  be  mounted  upoft 
springs.  The  want  of  suSicient  weight  upon  the  propelling- 
roller  would  probably  have  rendered  the  plan,  in  this  form, 
useless;  but  it  is  reibrred  to  as  giving  an  early  intimation  of 
what,  in  an  improved  form,  appears  to  be  the  best  mode  yet 
adopted  of  eommnnicating  power  to  the  wheels  of  a  steam- 
carriage.  Mr.  James  and  Dr,  Church  eaoh  proposed  the 
Dse  of  a  separate  axle  to  each  hind  wheel ;  the  plan  of  the 
former  being  to  apply  two  cylinders,  of  very  small  diameter, 
and  worked  with  steam  of  unusually  high  pressure,  to  the 
axle  of  each  wheel ;  so  that  eaoh  wheel  might  move  with 
any  required  velocity,  independent  of  the  other,  to  facilitate 
the  turning  of  the  carriage.  Mr.  James  further  propos4Ml 
that  the  oblique  position  assumed  by  the  fore  axle  when  the 
carriage  moves  i>i  a  curved  direction  should  so  influence  an 
apparatus  connected  with  the  valves  through  which  steam 
is  supplied  to  the  engines,  as  to  regulate  its  access  to  the 
cylinders  on  each  side  of  the  carriage,  according  to  the 
respective  velocities  with  which  the  wheels  were  required  to 
revolve.  Trunnion  engines,  which  are  applied  to  the  cranks 
without  the  intervention  of  jointed  connecting-rods,  have 
been  used  by  several  steam-carriage  projectors ;  and  seme 
have  suggested  the  use  of  three  or  even  four  cylinders  ami 
pistons,  acting  upon  as  many  cranks  on  one  axle.  Mr.  Rinseil, 
on  the  contrary,  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,' recom- 
mended the  use  of  one  cylinder,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
making  two  act  perfectly  together.  In  bis  stean-oarriagM 
he  has  used  two ;  but  the  difficulty  is  avoided  Iqr  i 
them  work  separate  shafts. 

The  contrivances  for  locking  the  wheels  to  the  axle  i 
not  differ  materially  from  those  used  for  similar  purposes 
in  other  machinery.  It  has  been  found  sufficient,  in  ordi- 
nary eases,  to  have  one  wheel  so  connected  with  the  axle, 
the  other  being  left  free  to  revolve  with  varying  veloei^ 
according  to  the  sinaosities  of  the  road ;  but  in  ascending  a 
steep  hill,  or  passing  over  toft  and  uneven  ground,  the  adhe- 
sion of  both  of  the  nind  wheels  is  required.  The  clutching 
or  locking  apparatus  should  therefore  be  capable  of  easy 
application.  In  one  of  the  eteam-carriages  invented  tiy 
Messrs.  Butetall  and  Hill,  of  Leith,  a  provision  was  made 
for  communicating  the  power  of  the  engines  to  the  fore  as 
well  as  the  hind  wheeu,  by  means  of  mitre  wheels  and 
shafts,  a  universal  joint  being  inserted  in  the  apparatus  to 
allow  the  fore  wheels  to  lock  in  turning,  and  the  wheels 
being  soeonneeted  with  the  axle  that  they  might  vary  their 
velocities  to  the  extent  necessary  for  ordinary  curves  with- 
out any  of  them  being  thrown  out  of  gear. 

In  tbe  means  of  adapting  the  power  of  the  vehicle  to  the 
varying  resistance  of  an  undulating  road,  most  steam-car- 
riages hitherto  buih  have  been  very  deficient.  This  olyeet 
may  be  effeeted  to  some  extent  by  varying  tbe  pressure  ot 
the  steam ;  but,  if  carried  too  for,  ibis  method  is  dangeroua. 
The  use  of  wheels  of  different  sizes,— small  wheels  for  a 
slow  speed  with  great  power,  and  large  wheels  for  quick 
running,  when  the  roads  ate  in  a  good  state,— is  an  expedi- 
ent too  inconvenient  for  general  adoption.  Whenever  tim 
running-wheels  are  placed  upon  the  crank-axle,  one  of  the 
above  methods  must  be  resorted  to ;  but  when  a  separate 
crank-axle  is  used,  the  relative  velocities  of  the  pistons  and 
the  running-wheeb  may  be  varied  by  means  of  diffareBl  seta 
of  spur-gear;  or,  when  Hancock's  mode  of  connection  is 
adopted,  by  changing  the  relative  sixes  of  the  pulleys  over 
which  the  coupling-chain  works.  This  focility  is  one  of  the 
great  recommendations  of  a  distinct  crank-axle ;  as  tome 
contrivance  for  varying  the  power,  which  may  be  bronght 
into  action  on  a  journey  without  delay,  is  almost  indispeata- 
ble  in  any  steam-carriage  intended  for  use  upon  a  hilly  roai,, 
or  one  on  which  the  resMtanoe,  ft«m  the  pr<q(ress  of  npain, 
or  any  other  cause,  varies  greatly  in  different  pturts. 

Tbe  operation  of  steering  is  usually  performed  by  a  hand- 
wheel  in  the  fore  part  of  the  carriage,  giving  motion,  \y 
means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  or  a  chain  and  pulley,  to  the 
fore-axle.  Gurney,  and  one  or  two  ethan,  uaed  a  small 
wheel  or  pair  of  wheels  rolling  on  the  ground  in  advance  ef 
the  carriKe,  to  assist  in  turning;  but  no  auoh  eontiivkMr' 
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hu  been  considered  necessary  by  reeent  steem-carriage 
builders.  The  labour  of  steering  is  much  diminished  by 
the  use  of  a  friction-band  and  drum,  contrived  by  Mr. 
Hancock,  which,  when  brought  into  action  by  the  pressure 
of  the  steersman's  foot  upon  a  pedal,  retains  the  steering- 
apparatus  in  a  direct  position.  Thus  the  guide  may  remove 
his  hands  Rrom  the  tiller-wheel  whenever  the  carriage  is 
running  in  a  straight  course ;  the  friction  of  the  band  and 
drum  being  sufficient  to  overcome  any  tendency  to  swerve 
occasioned  by  the  irregular  surface  of  the  road ;  while,  by 
relaxing  the  pressure  of  his  foot,  the  apparatus  becomes 
easy  to  more  in  any  direction.  In  the  contrivance  inrented 
by  Mr.  James,  and  subsequently  adopted,  with  some  modi- 
fication, by  Messrs.  Heaton,  the  vertical  spindle  by  whioh , 
motion  is  communicated  to  the  axle  is  not  turned  immedi- 
ately by  a  tiller-wheel  fixed  upon  it,  but  by  means  of.bevil- 
gear  turned  by  two  winch-handles,  one  for  each  hand  of 
the  steersman.  This  apparatus  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  steersman  over  the  fore-carriage 
to  any  required  deeree,  by  varying  the  diameters  of  the 
bevil-wheels.  Mr.  Kedmund,  in  a  carriage  built  in  1832  or 
1833,  effected  the  operation  of  steering  by  means  of  reins 
acting  upon  levers  which  moved  the  fore-wheels.  To  facilitate 
the  movements  of  the  carriage,  each  wheel  was  fixed  upon  a 
distinct  axle,  according  to  the  plan  patented  in  1816  by  Mr. 
Ackerman,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  the  common  sys- 
tem of  locking  the  wheels  in  turning.  This  mode  of  con- 
■tructing  the  fore-axles  has  the  advantage  of  giving  in- 
creased safety  in  turning ;  the  fore-wheels  being  enabled  to 
assume  any  required  angle  with  the  body  without  running 
nnder  it.  In  one  of  James's  steam-carriages,  a  lamp  was 
fixed  a  little  in  advance  of  the  steersman's  seat,  supported 
hfoa  and  turning  with  the  fore-carriage,  so  as  both  to  light 
the  load  at  night  and  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the 
carrias;e  was  running.  Mr.  Russell  used  an  arrow  m  a 
similar  way. 

All  locomotive  carriages  should  be  provided  with  efficiont 
brakes,  by  which  their  motion  may  be  arrested  when  neces- 
sary. These,  in  common-road  steam-carriages,  usually 
consist  of  metallic  bands,  capable  of  being  pressed  against 
either  the  nave  or  the  periphery  of  one  or  both  of  the  nind- 
wheels.  The  latter  plan  appears  to  be  the  most  effective. 
It  might  be  a  good  precaution  to  have  this  apparatus  in  du- 
plicate, as  several  accidents  have  occurred  in  descending 
nills,  from  the  derangement  or  insuffloieney  of  the  brakes. 

In  the  general  arrangement  of  the  machinery,  as  well  as 
in  the  eontrivanoe  of  its  component  parts,  much  ingenuity 
and  judgment  are  required.  Some  locomotionists  arrange 
their  machinery  and  accommodation  for  passengers  in  the 
same  carriage ;  but  others  prefer  conveying  the  load,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it,  in  a  supplementary  carriage,  drawn  by 
that  containing  the  engine,  which  then  becomes  a  mere 
drag.  The  latter  plan  requires  the  most  power,  owing  to 
the  friction  of  the  increased  number  of  wheels  and  axles ; 
but  it  would  probably  be  preferred  by  the  passengers,  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  are  thereby  further  removed 
from  danger  in  the  event  of  an  explosion.  It  also  affords 
facilities  for  changing  the  engine  in  the  course  of  a  long 
jonmey,  or  in  case  of  any  derangement  of  the  machinery, 
without  disturbing  the  passsengers  any  more  than  they  are 
disturbed  by  changing  the  horses  of 'an  ordinary  stage- 
eo«ch;  and  the  passenger-carriage  may  be  fitted  with  pro- 
vitions  for  attachmg  horses  to  take  it  forward  whenever  an 
accident  occurs  to  the  drag.  Further  than  this,  when  the 
engines  and  carriages  are  separate,  the  capital  invested  in 
the  one  need  not  be  unproductive  while  the  other  is  under- 
going repair.  This  was  the  arrangement  adopted  in  the 
carriages  used  by  Sir  Charles  Dance.  Hancock  has  built 
some  engines  for  use  as  drags,  but  he,  in  common  with 
Mveral  others,  prefers  placing  the  whole  weight  upon  one 
carriage.  In  one  of  the  steam-coaches  designed  by  Bur- 
tttall  and  Hill,  a  model  of  which  was  exhibited  in  Edinburgh 
•od  London  nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  the  engines  were 
placed  in  the  hind  boot  of  the  vehicle,  which  resembled  a 
common  stag»-eoach  in  form ;  but  the  boiler  and  furnace 
were  supported  by  an  additional  pair  of  wheels,  connected 
by  a  jointed  framework  with  the  back  of  the  coach.  The 
connection  between  the  boiler-carriage  and  the  coach  was 
•uch  as  to  allow  the  machine  to  turn  with  facility  ;  the  steam- 
pipes  being  provided  with  peculiar  joints  to  enable  them  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  motion.  This  plan  has  the 
advantage  of  removing  the  boiler  from  the  passengers 
Without  sf  great  an  increue  of  weight  and  friction  as  the 


use  of  a  distinct  carriage  involves,  and  would  also  afford 
great  facilities  for  removing  a  defective  or  furred  boiler,  and 
substituting  a  fresh  one,  without  difficulty  or  delay ;  but 
possibly  it  might,  by  reducing  the  weight  on  the  driving- 
wheels,  so  diminish  their  adhesion  as  to  prove  inconvenient 
In  the  carriages  of  Mr.  Russell,  which  were  much  hand- 
somer in  appearance  than  those  of  most  steam -coach 
builders,  the  boiler  and  engines  were  supported  by  the  hind 
axle  of  the  carriage  (with  the  intervention  of  springs),  but 
the  supply  of  fuel  and  water  was  contained  in  a  supple- 
mentary vehicle,  or  tender,  supported  upon  two  wheels,  anil 
having  seats  for  some  outside  passengers.  This  tender  it 
was  proposed  to  change  at  the  stations,  so  as  to  avoid  need- 
less aelay.  In  many  steam-carriages  water-tanks  are  formed 
under  the  passengers'  seats ;  and  when  these  do  not  afiorl 
sufficient  room,  another  tank  may  be  placed  underneath  the 
body.  To  facilitate  the  operation  of  taking  in  a  supply  of 
water,  Mr.  Ck>rdon,  in  his  '  Journal  of  Elemental  Locomo- 
tion,' suggested  the  use  of  a  moveable  tank,  suspended  be- 
neath the  framework  of  the  carriage,  and  capable  of  being 
detached  and  wheeled  away  on  a  small  truck  pushed  under- 
neath to  receive  it,  while  the  carriage  stopped  at  a  station; 
a  full  tank  being  then  brought  on  the  truck,  and  attached  in 
the  place  of  the  empty  one.  The  same  gentleman  recomnendt 
that  the  boiler  be  so  placed  and  connected  with  tbe  en- 
gines, that  it  may  be  easily  removed,  and  another  of  tbe 
same  or  a  different  construction  put  in  its  place.  This 
precaution  will  be  especially  important  so  long  as  steani 
locomotion  remains  in  an  experimental  state. 

It  is  advisable  to  place  the  cylinders  and  working  parts  ia 
a  position  readily  accessible  while  the  carriage  ia  mnnin|;,io 
that  any  derangement  may  be  immediately  perceived  and 
rectified  by  the  engineer.  Mr.  Hancock  provides  for  tbii 
by  placing  the  engines  in  a  small  chamber,  in  which  the 
engineer  is  stationed,  between  that  part  of  the  carriage 
which  is  devoted  to  passengers,  and  the  boiler,  which  occu- 
pies the  extreme  rear  of  the  vehicle,  and  is  fed  with  fuel  by 
a  stoker  who  rides  outside  at  the  back,  and  acts  also  u 
brakesman.  The  draft  being  produced  by  blowers,  the 
fire-place  must  always  be  close ;  it  is  therefore  fed  by  a  hop- 
per with  double  doors,  and  eye-holes,  glaxed  with  talc,  an 
made  to  enable  the  stoker  to  see  the  state  of  the  fire.  A 
very  promising  drag,  built  by  Mr.  James  of  Birmingbaai, 
but  abandoned,  it  is  stated,  for  want  of  more  ample  pecu- 
niary resouroes,  had  tbe  whole  of  the  machinery,  with  tbe 
boiler  and  supply  of  water  and  fuel,  enclosed  in  a  compact 
carriage  somewhat  resembling  a  small  omnibus,  tbe  roofsf 
which  was  little  more  than  six  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
engineer  was  placed  on  a  seat  at  the  back,  and  had  accesi 
to  the  engines  through  openings  in  tbe  roof.  In  the 
machines  of  Oumey  and  several  others,  the  engines, 
being  placed  under  the  body,  are  inaccessible  when  :d 
motion,  and  are  exposed  to  dirt  and  currents  of  cold  sir. 
It  is  important  to  attend  to  the  length  and  direction  of  the 
pipe  for  conveying  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  cylinder: 
since  a  great  length  of  pipe  or  angular  turns  in  its  cocrse 
diminish  the  power  of  the  steam.  This  point  has  bees 
singularly  disregarded  in  some  eases.  In  one  of  Gom^'! 
carriages,  for  instance,  the  steam-pipe  from  the  upper  par:  a! 
the  boiler,  which  was  at  the  back  of  the  carriage,  was  tariied 
down  to  pass  underneath  the  body,  thence  up  a^n  throtih 
the  fore-boot,  in  which  the  fanners  for  blowing  air  ras 
the  furnace  were  placed,  to  the  steersman's  seat,  whete  the 
throttle-valve  was  situated  ;  it  then  turned  suddenly  don- 
wards,  and  passed  through  the  boot  to  the  cylinders.  Wiia 
such  an  arrangement,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  Garce; 
himself  stating  that,  although  the  average  pressure  il 
steam  in  his  boiler  was  about  70lbB.  to  the  inch,  he  though: 
the  pressure  on  the  piston  was  not  more  than  201bs.  Tbi 
throttle-valve  must  always  be  under  tbe  immediate  conir& 
of  the  steersman ;  but  this  may  be  effected  without  the 
absurdity  of  conducting  the  steam-pipe  to  his  feet.  Gruran 
contrived  an  apparatus,  by  which,  if  tbe  steersman  wen 
thrown  off  his  seat,  or  were  absent  from  it  from  any  othe 
cause,  the  throttle-valve  should  close  of  itself  by  tbeactiei 
of  a  spring ;  so  that,  on  level  ground,  the  carriage  ooak 
not  possibly  run  away  without  a  guide.  That  some  scci 
provision  is  desirable  may  be  inferred  fh>m  the  fact  tl:*: 
several  instances  have  occurred  of  railway  engines  bei^ 
set  in  motion  in  the  absence  of  their  drivers.  Aa  the  sale^ 
of  the  boiler  depends  much  upon  the  perfect  action  of  the 
pumps  by  which  it  is  supplied  with  water,  tiiey  should  U 
particniarly  attended  &.      Several  accidents  have  beet 
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(iecaBioned  by  their  becoming  choked  with  mud,  bite  of 
etraw,  &c.  suspended  in  the  water. 

Finding  It  difficult  to  procure  wheels  of  sufficient  strength 
for  bis  steam-carriages,  Mr.  Hancock  contrived  his  patent 
wedge-wheels,  which  are  described  under  Whbxl. 

Many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  the  propulsion  of 
locomotive  carriages  by  means  of  gas  or  oompresied  air  in  lieu 
of  steam ;  but  nothing  has  been  accomplished  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim  detailed  notice.  Hitherto  none  of  the 
gas-engines  tried  have  proved  as  economical  as  those  worked 
by  steam.  The  other  project  is  attended  by  very  serious 
practical  difficulties;  and  were  these  overcome,  its  advan- 
tage are  questipnable,  since  it  merely  affords  a  means  of 
storing  up  and  gradually  expending  the  power  exerted  in 
condensing  the  air,  and  does  not  either  produce  or  eeono- 
mise  power.  Whatever  advantage  is  realised  must  be  in 
the  couTenient  application  of  the  power  of  the  stationary 
machinery  used  to  compress  the  air ;  the  amount  of  such 
power  being  diminished  by  the  friction  of  the  apparatus. 

More  detailed  information  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
may  be  obtained  from  Gordon's  '  Treatise  upon  Elemental 
LoRomotion ;'  the  article '  Railway,'  in  Hebert's  ■  Bngineer's 
and  Mechanic's  Encyclopedia,'  which  contains  a  chrono- 
logical account  of  the  principal  inventions  in  steam-loco- 
motion, mixed  up  with  those  relating  to  railways;  Han- 
oock's  '  Narrative ;'  the  pamphleU  of  Oumoy,  Maeerone, 
&C. ;  and  the  '  Mechanics'  Magacine,'  and  other  gcientifle 

Seriodicals.  Many  foots  may  also  be  gleaned  tram  the  evi- 
ence  given  before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Sieam-Carriageo,  in  1831,  and  the  select 
committees  appointed  in  1834  and  1835,  to  investigate  Mr. 
Gurney's  claims.  The  subject  has  likewise  been  brought  be- 
fore parliament  in  connection  with  the  prospects  of  turnpike 
trusts  ;  but  the  statements  made  by  the  promotem  of  com- 
mon-road locomotion  have  in  too  many  cases  been  so  decep- 
tive and  exaggerated,  as  to  provoke  ridicule  rather  than  to 
induce  a  calm  investigation  of  the  prospects  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  practical  science.  When  a  speed  of 
twenty  or  thirty  mile*  an  hour  is  talked  of  as  attainable 
upon  a  turnpike-road,  it  is  not  surprising  that  steam-car- 
ri^e  projectors  should  be  deemed  wild  enthusiasts ;  since 
anything  like  that  velocitv,  even  if  attainable  at  a  moderate 
expense,  must  be  attended  with  most  fearful  dantier  upon  a 
road  liable  to  the  intrusion  of  miscellaneous  vehicles,  ani- 
mals, and_  foot-passengers.  More  moderate  pretensions, 
coupled  with  due  regaid  to  the  appearance  and  comfort,  as 
well  as  the  efficiency  of  steam-carriages,  and  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  economy,  will  do  far  more  for  the  cause  of  com- 
mon-road locomotion  than  the  extravagant  statements  which 
baveappeared so  frequently  within  the  last  flfleen  years. 

STEAM-VESSBL,  a  vessel  moved  by  the  power  of  a 
•team-engine  acting  upon  paddle-wheels  or  other  mechanism 
for  propelling  it  through  the  water.  In  narrating  the  prin- 
cipal facts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  application  of  the 
steam-engine  to  the  propelling  of  vessels,  and  describing  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  peculiarities  of  the  mechanism 
by  which  it  is  effected,  it  may  be  eonvenient  to  treat  first  of 
the  experiments  and  suggestions  made  on  the  subject  prior 
to  the  practical  introduction  of  steam-vessels  as  a  regular 
means  of  conveyance;  in  the  seeoud  place,  to  give  very 
briefly  the  prineipol  circumstances  of  their  subsequent  his- 
tory, and  some  statistical  information  respecting  the  progress 
and  present  state  of  sttam-navigation  in  Great  Britain  and 
its  dependencies;  and,  thirdly,  to  consider  the  principal 
features  of  the  structure  of  steam-vessels,  and  of  the  me- 
chanical eontrivanoes  by  which  steam  navigation  is  usually 
effected. 

Hitloru  qfthe  Invention  qf  Steam  Navigation. — Qosely 
oonnected  with  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the 
purpose  of  propellinjj  vessels,  is  the  use  of  revolving  pad- 
dles or  similar  contrivances  in  lieu  of  oars.  Although  no 
such  means  of  propulsion  have  ever  been  extensively  adopted 
except  in  connection  with  steam-power,  they  have  been  re- 
peatedly tried,  and  more  frequently  recommended,  in  con- 
nection with  other  priin*-iDOTeia,for  rendering  the  progress 
of  a  vesset  in  some  degree  independent  of  wind  and  tide. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  boats  with  paddle-wheels  turned 
by  oxen  within  the  vessel  were  known  to  the  antient  Bgyp- 
tiaiM,  and  that  they  are  representisd  in  some  Egyptian  tombs ; 
but  the  writer  is  not  acquainted  with  any  such  representation, 
and  it  is  possible  that  some  mistake  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  statement.  Be  this  as  it  may,  wheel-boats  impelled 
either  by  oxen,  bones,  or  men,  were  known  t»  the  Romans. 


The  rare  and  carious  work  of  Valturius, '  De  Re  Militari, 
which  was  published  in  1472,  contains  representations  of 
two  wheel-baats,  one  of  which  has  one  pair  of  wheels,  and 
the  other  five  pair.  The  wheels  consist  of  four  paddles  each, 
and  are  turned  by  cranks  in  their  axles ;  and  in  the  second 
boat  the  five  cranks  are  connected  together  by  a  npa,  so 
that  their  motion  may  be  simultaneous.  Snoh  boats  aiw 
alluded  to  by  some  otber  early  writers  on  militarv  sniqeols, 
OS  advantageous  for  the  conveyance  of  troops.  Tnat  wheel  - 
boats  have  long  been  known  to  the  Chinese  may  be  pre- 
sumed from  the  '  Mimoires'  of  the  Jesuit  Missionaries  at 
Peking.  In  the  eighth  volume  of  that  work,  which  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1 782,  appeared  an  engraving  and  de- 
scription of  a  vessel  of  war,  which  is  called  *  Barque  k  Roues,' 
and  has  two  paddle-wheels  on  a  side,  turned  by  men  (pi. 
XX.,  Jig,  94).  The  writer  remarks  (p.  343)  that  this  might 
give  rise  to  some  useful  invention  for  moving  vessels  during 
calms ;  observing  that  if  they  could  be  thus  propelled  for 
only  one  league,  it  might  suffice  to  remove  them  from  a  bad 
position.  Many  writers  have  recommended  the  use  of  paddle- 
wheels  or  revolving  oars  for  this  purpose,  both  before  and 
after  the  commencement  of  experiments  on  steam  navigation. 
Some  projectors  have  proposed  to  work  such  wheels  by 
a  capstan,  a  treadwheel,  or  cranks  turned  by  hand ;  and 
others  have  suggested  their  being  set  in  motion  by  revolving 
sails,  so  that  the  vessel  might  be  propelled  by  the  wind  even 
when  moving  in  a  direction  contrary  to  it.  Prince  Rupert 
tried  a  wheel-boat  propelled  by  horses  upon  the  Thames ; 
and  so  iar  succeeded  as  to  leave  the  king's  barge,  whieh  was 
manned  b^  sixteen  rowers,  far  behind.  Sudi  a  vessel 
was  also  tried  at  Chatham  in  1682.  Captain  Thomas  Savery, 
who  is  better  known  for  his  share  in  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine,  exerted  himself  much  to  introduce  a  similar 
apparatus,  to  be  worked  by  a  capstan ;  and,  failing  to  obtain 
patronage  from  government,  he  published  an  account  of  his 
scheme  in  1698,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Navigation  Improved, 
or  the  Art  of  rowing  Ships  of  all  rates  in  calms  with  a  more 
easy,  swift,  and  steady  motion  than  oars  can.'    Revolving 

Kiddles  were  tried  about  the  same  time  in  France  by  M. 
uquet,  and  have  since  been  repeatedly  experimented  upon, 
but  without  realising  any  important  advantage,  except  wnen 
moved  by  a  steam-«ngine.  These  experiments  are  never- 
theless interesting  from  their  hearing  upon  steam  navi- 
gation. 

In  order  to  notice  the  inventions  connected  more  imme- 
diately with  steam  navigation  in  chronological  order,  allu- 
sion must  be  first  made  to  the  curious  claim  which  has  been 
brought  forward  on  behalf  of  Blasoo  de  Garay,  a  sea  cap 
tain,  who  is  stated  to  have  exhibited  in  Spain,  in  1S43,  an 
engine  by  which  ships  and  vessels  of  the  largest  sise  could 
be  propelled,  even  in  a  calm,  without  the  aid  of  oars  or  sails. 
[Bascslona,  vol.  iii.,  p.  438.]  The  documents  relating  to 
this  claim,  which,  if  correct,  gives  Spain  the  priority  by  a 
long  period  in  experiments  on  steam  navigation,  were  disco- 
vered in  the  royal  archives  at  Simancas,  and  were  published 
in  1826,  by  Thomas  Oonsales,  director  of  the  archives.  It 
appears  that  Blaseo  de  Oannr  proposed  his  invention  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  who  wdered  a  puUie  experiment  to  be 
made  in  the  port  of  Bareelona,  before  commissioners  ap- 
point^  for  the  purpose.  The  experiment  was  made  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1S43,  the  vessel  used  being  a  ship  of  two  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  whieh  had  just  discharged  a  cargo  of  com 
at  Barcelona.  Oaray  wished  to  keep  his  mechanism  secret ; 
but  it  was  perceived  to  consist  partly  of  a  large  cauldron  or 
vessel  of  boiling  water,  and  of  two  moveable  wheels,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  ship.  The  reports  made  to  the  emperor  and 
to  his  son  (Philip  11.)  were&vouiable  to  the  engine,  particu- 
larly, it  is  said,  on  account  of  the  promptitude  and  facility 
with  which  the  vessel  was  turned.  Ravage,  the  treasurer, 
who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  e:tamine 
the  invention,  appears  to  have  been  unfriendly  to  iL  He 
reported  that  the  vessel  would  go  two  leagues  in  three  hours ; 
that  the  machine  was  too  complex  and  expensive ;  and  that 
there  was  danger  of  bursting  toe  cauldron.  The  other  com 
missioners,  more  favourably  inclined,  stated  that  it  made  a 
league  an  hour  at  least  After  the  trial,  Garmy  removed 
the  maehinery  from  the  vessd,  deposited  the  wood-work  ia 
the  arsenal  at  Barcelona,  and  retained  the  rest  himself.  It  is 
stated  that  the  invention  was  approved,  and  would  tw^ 
been  encouraged  further  by  the  emperor,  had  not  an  expe- 
dition in  which  he  was  engaged  interfered  with  it.  Garay 
was  however  rewarded  by  promotion,  and  received  a  sum  of  ^ 
two  hundred  thousand  maravedis,  besides  having  his  et-"^ 
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peoMB  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury.  The  aatl^entieity 
of  this  curious  narrative  has  been  called  in  question ;  and, 
ippposing  it  to  be  strictly  correct,  it  bears  only  conjectural 
evince  of  the  use  of  steam.  Consideriag  the  low  state  of 
the  meohanic  arts  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  precludes 
the  Mtpposition  that  any  machinery  requiring  much  aeeu- 
raay  in  the  execution  could  have  been  employed,  it  has  been 
Miggested  that  probably  the  moring-power  was  obtained  by 
an  apparatus  resembltng  the  primitive  steam-engine  of 
Hero.  However  this  may  be,  the  invention  was  kept 
secret,  and  led  to  no  practical  result. 

Stuart,  in  his  '  Anecdotes  of  Steam-En^nes,'  endeavours 
to  establisb  something  like  a  claim  to  the  invention  of  steam 
navigation  by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester.  By  taking  the 
3ixty-«ighth  proposition  of  his  '  Century  of  Inventions ' 
(whieh  was  written  in  1655,  though  not  published  until 
1663),  in  connection  with  the  ninety-eighth  and  hundredth 
propositions,  as  suggested  by  a  writer  in  the  '  Glasgow  Me- 
chanics' Maguiiie,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  339,  it  would  appear  that  he 
dflitgned  to  describe,  though  obscurely,  a  steam-engine  with 
k,  piston  and  lever.  Stuart  prints  a  short  account  of  Wor- 
cester's invention,  which  is,  he  states,  still  extant  in  manu- 
sorq>tt  and  which  appears  to  corroborate  this  idea.  This 
paper  describes  what  may,  without  any  great  stretch  of 
fencV,  be  supposed  to  be  a  machine  for  effscting  navijjation 
hy  m«aiia  of  a  steam-engine ;  although  some  of  the  eircum- 
Btanees  mentioned  are  difficult  to  account  for  on  that  sup- 
position. Stuart  also  quotes  a  pamphlet  publistied  in  1651, 
entitled  'Ipvention  of  Engines  of  Motion  lately  brought  to 
perfection,'  which,  though  published  anonymously,  dew^bea 
an  engine  of  such  great  and  universally-applicable  power,  that 
Stuart  seems  to  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  must  have  been  the  writer.  The  author  alludes 
to  a  little  engine,  cr  great  model,  which  he  had  '  already 
erected'  at  L«mbeth;  and,  among  many  other  purposes  to 
which  his  invention  might  be  ap^ied,  states  that  it  may  be 
tised  '  to  draw  or  hale  ships,  boates,  &«.  up  rivprs  against  the 
stteame ;  to  draw  carta,  wagons,  &c  as  ftst  without  oattal ; 
to  draw  Uie  plough  without  cattel,  to  the  same  despatch 
if  need  be.'  fee. 

The  project  to  be  next  alluded  to  is  that  of  Pitpin, -who 
imposed  aa  apparatus  somewhat  like  that  subsequently 
patented  in  Eng^d  by  Jonathan  Hulls.  Those  who  havo 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  claim  to  the  invention  of  ateam 
OKV^iation  on  briialf  of  France  have  pleaded  Papin's  siig- 
gwtion  in  favour  of  their  views ;  but  none,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  asserted  that  he  put  his  scheme  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  In  1730,  in  his  'Speoimina  Ichnograpbiea.' 
Dr.  John  AUon  propounded  a  plan  for  propelling  vessels  by 
fotoing  a  stream  of  water  or  air  out  of  a  tunnel  or  pipe  at 
'.be  stem  of  the  vessel,  which  was  to  be  urged  forward  by 
the  reaetion.  This  scheme  has  been  repeatedly  brought 
forward,  with  various  modi&oations.  Dr.  Alien  triea  it 
with  a  boat  of  considerable  si£e,  the  pumping  being  effected 
by  men  ;  but  he  eonoeived  that  the  steam-engine  might  be 
etnployed  for  the  purpose.  WhUe  the  possibility  of  moving 
a  Vessel  by  this  means  has  been  proved,  none  of  the  experi- 
Ments  tried  have  indicated  any  advantage. 

On  Deosmber  81, 17>6,  a  patent  was  granted  to  Jonatlwn 
Hulls  for  a  maohine  which  may  be  designated  a  steam  tug- 
beat  ;  «f  which  a  full  des(^tion  was  published  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  in  a  sensible  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Description  and 
Draught  of  a  new-invented  Machine  for  carrying  Vessels  or 
Ships  out  of  or  into  any  Harbour,  Port,  or  River,  against 
Wind  and  Tide,  or  in  a  Calm.'  H  ulls  proposed  to  place  an  at- 
mospberio  steam-engine  in  the  tug-boat,  and  to  communicate 
its  power  by  means  of  ropes  to  the  axis  of  a  kind  of  paddle- 
wheel  mounted  in  a  frame-work  projecting  from  the  stern 
of  the  vessel.  A  contrivanoe  is  added  for  continuing  the 
motion  of  the  paddles  by  the  descent  of  a  oounterbalanee- 
weight,  in  the  intervals  between  the  strokes  of  the  piston. 
To  guard  against  the  injury  of  the  fans  or  paddles  by  the 
violence  of  the  waves.  Hulls  proposed  to  lay  pieces  of  timber 
so  as  to  swim  on  each  side  of  them.  The  objections  likely 
to  be  brought  agaiust  the  scheme  are  anticipated  and  an- 
swered by  the  writer,  who  expresses  his  opinion  that 
>t  would  be  found  better  to  place  the  machine  in  a 
separate  vessel  than  in  the  ship  itselC  because  the  ma- 
ohinery  would  be  cumbersome  in  the  ship,  and,  if  in  a  sepa- 
rate vessel,  it  might  lie  at  any  port  to  be  ready  for  use,  &o.  It 
was  suggested  that  up  inland  rivers,  where  the  bottom  could 
possibly  be  reached,  the  fans  (or  paddles)  mi(ht  be  taken 
out,  and  cranks  placed  at  tbe  hinder  axis,  on  which  the 


peddle*  were  usually  fixed,  to  strike  a  shaft  to  tbe  bofioa 
of  the  river,  and  so  to  drive  the  vessel  forward.     It  is  wA 
known  whether  Hulls  ever  did  anything  more  to  bring  bu 
project  into  use  than  the  publication  of  the  work  referr^  ta 
In  1759  a  scheme  for  tne  improvement  of  navigaiion  was 
published  at  Getieva,  by  a  Swiss  pastor,  named  Genevoii, 
who  proposed,  in  imitation  of  the  web-feet  of  aquatic  birds,  to 
use  a  kind  of  jointed  oar  or  propeller,  which  should  be  ex- 
panded while  actually  propelling  the  boat,  but  should  fold 
together,  so  as  to  pass  through  the  water  with  very  little 
resistance,  while  being  moved  forward  in  order  to  make  « 
fresh  stroke.    These  propellers  he  intended  to  work  by  tbe 
reaction  of  springs;  using  a  kind  of  cannon  with  a  piston  to 
compress  the  springs.    The  project  of  Genevois  is  tbe  more 
entitled  to  notice  m  this  place  owing  to  another  proposal 
which  he  made,  namely,  to  bend  his  springs  by  a  steam- 
engine  on  Newcomen's  principle.     So  eager  was  Genevois 
to  pursue  his  plan,  that  ne  visited  London  in  1 760  to  lay  it 
before  the  commissionetB  of  the  British  navy,  and  translated 
and  published  some  extracts  from  his  book,  under  the  title 
of  '  Inquiries  tending  to  the  Improvement  of  Navigation.' 
In  this  pamphlet  he  states  that  he  was  informed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Navy  Board,  that  a  Scotchman  bad,  about  thirty 
years  previously,  attempted  to  move  a  sliip  by  means  of  gun- 
powder, but  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  proposed  by  him- 
self j  the  Scotchman's  plan  being  to  urge  the  vessel  forwatd 
by  the  reaction  produced  by  firing  one  or  more  cannon  frooi 
tbe  hinder  part  of  the  ship.     By  this  plan,  it  is  said,  thirty 
barrels  of  gunpowder  were  found  necessary  to  propel  the 
vessel  tea  miles  in  twenty-four  kouts. 

The  next  cireumstances  which  claim  notice  in  tbe  history 
of  the  invention  of  steam  navigation  aiford  the  prinei{al 
reasons  for  attributing,  as  some  of  their  writen  have  done, 
the  origin  of  the  art  to  the  French.  In  1774  tbe  Comts 
d'Auxiron,  a  French  nobleman  of  acientillc  attainnwnta, 
eonstmcted  a  steam-boat,  and  tried  it  on  tbe  Seine,  near 
Paris.  It  appears  that  the  engine  had  not  snAcient  power 
to  move  the  wheels  efficiently,  an  error  into  which  masf  of 
the  eariy  experimenters  fell ;  and  consequently  tbe  resoh 
was  unsatismctory,  and  the  persons  who  had  united  ts 
enable  the  Comte  to  construct  the  machine  abandoned  Ibe 
project.  In  the  next  year,  1775,  the  eldest  of  tbe  ingeDioa 
brothers  Perier,  who  bad  assisted  in  d'Auxiron 's  experi- 
ment, resumed  the  attempt,  and  planed  a  very  impoftcc 
engine,  of  about  one-horse  power,  in  a  boat  on  the  Seine, 
connecting  the  engine  with  two  paddle-wheela.  He,  aln^ 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  too  littlo  engine- 
power,  and  therefore  (kiled  to  obtain  any  satisfaeion 
result;  bis  boat  moving  but  slowly  against  the  current  d 
the  Seine.  Fortified  by  the  fovourable  opinion  of  tbe  lft^ 
quis  Docrast,  who  perceived  the  cause  of  bis  disappoist- 
ment, '  Perier  did  not,'  observes  Stuart, '  altogether  abss- 
don  tbe  sntgect ;  and  in  suooeeding  years  he  made  a  fm 
attempt*  with  otber  propelling  mechanism  instead  of  pad- 
dle-wheels, which  he  thought  were  defective  aubatituies  hr 
oars,  and  which,  in  his  view,  occasioned  hi*  feilure.'  HtM 
not  however  acoumplish  anything  important ;  nor  did  hi 
attempt*,  according  to  the  author  just  quoted,  excite  moet 
attention  in  France,  or  any  at  all  in  Kngland.  In  an  fi>>- 
torieal  Notice  on  Steam-Engmaa,  by  M.  Atago,  in  tke 
French  *  Annaaiie '  for  t8S7,  it  is  stated,  probably  from  ihwi- 
vertenoe,  that  M.  Perier  was  the/irrt  to  aetualty  consiitut 
a  steam-reasel.  From  this  paper  we  learn  that  trials  wen 
made  on  a  larger  scale  in  1778,  at  Baume-les- Dames,  by  the 
Marquis  de  Jouffroy,  who  subsequently,  in  1781  or  I7R, 
tried  a  boat  of  considerable  dimensions  upon  the  Sa&ae,  * 
Lyon.  Several  English  authorities  give  the  dimensiDns  ol 
this  boat  as  a  hundred  and  forty  feet  kmg  and  Sfteen  fe& 
broad ;  but  Araao  says  it  was  forty-nx  weires  long  and  (am 
and  a  half  broad.  Colden's  Life  Vf  Fulton,  in  an  extrwi 
from  the  '  Journal  des  D6baU'  for  Marril  28,  1816,  state 
tbe  dimensions  to  faave  been  a  hundred  and  tbitty  feet  lew 
and  fourteen  broad.  The  vessel  had  a  single  paddle-wbe^ 
on  each  side^  and  the  machinery  appears  to  have  been  eoe- 
atraoted  with  some  skill,  although  it  was  not  aulfieieirtlf 
strong.  The  experiments  at  the  Marqaia  were  cventutUf 
Slopped  by  the  political  disturbanoes  of  the  country.  Aft» 
a  long  exile,  he  returned  to  hi*  country  aboat  1 79S,  *^ 
found  that  M.  des  Blancs,  a  watchmaker  of  Tre«eux,  hd 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  steam-vessel,  which,  it  baa  been  Wf 
posed,  was  constructed  chiefly  on  tbe  information  which  it 
could  collect  respecting  that  of  the  Marquis.  JoofErov  sf- 
paaled  to  the  goven^j^^i^^i^  aMfaing  ia^^ortaat  rmnitd 
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from  his  doing  10,01  from  the  expenmanu  of  M.des  Blanci, 
which,  like  those  of  Jouffroy,  were  made  on  the  SaOne. 
While  M.  des Blancs  wa» engaged  in  bisvteam-boat  project, 
Fulton,  who  was  then  iu  France,  was  also  exporimentin)( 
upon  the  same  subject.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  both  tried 
the  scheme  of  propelling  by  means  of  paddles  or  float  boards 
attached  to  an  endless  chaia  stretched  over  two  wheels  pro- 
jecting from  each  side  of  the  vessel.  Fulton  abandoned 
this  plan,  and  adopted  paddle-wheels  in  its  stead;  but 
during  his  experiments,  M.  des  Blancs  complained  of  his 
operations  as  an  infringement  upon  his  patent  rii>ht,  and 
remonstrated  with  Fulton  unon  the  subject.  Fulton,  ac- 
cording to  bis  biogpnpher  Colaen,  answered  him  by  explaitt- 
ing  the  difference  between  the  wheels  which  he  was  then 
using,  and  the  chains,  or  ehaplet*,  of  the  Frenchman,  and 
informing  him  of  the  unfavourable  result  of  his  own  experi- 
ments with  a  similar  apparatus.  Colden  states  that  he  con- 
cluded by  offering  M.  ^s  Blanat  a  share  in  the  advantages 
of  his  discovery,  irhe  would  bear  a  proportion  of  lb«  expense ; 
but  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  tbe  offer. 

The  narrative  must  now  return  a  few  years,  in  order  to 
notice  the  attempts  making  iti  North  America  to  solve  the 
problem  of  propelling  vessels  by  mechanical  power.  Without 
noticing  mere  vague  suggestions  of  its  possibility,  of  which 
some  have  been  mentioned  of  earlier  date,  we  And  that 
two  individuals  named  Fitch  and  Rumsey  were  early  in 
tbe  field  as  experimentalists.    Stuart  goes  into  their  claims 
very  minutely ;  but  it  may  be  briefly  stated  that  as  early 
as  1783  Fitch  had  succeeded  in  moving  a  boat  on  the  De- 
laware by  means  of  paddles  (not    paiidle-wheels)  set  in 
motion  by  &  steam-engine  ;  and  that  in  1785  he  presented 
a  model  and  description  of  his  apparatus  to  Congress.    He 
was  supported  for  some  time  by  an  association  of  wealthy 
persons,  and  was  so  sanguine  as  to  the  success  of  his  project, 
as  to  send  drawings  and   descriptions  of  his  machinery  to 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  in  order  that  they  might  pro- 
cure an  English  patent  for  it.     Nothing  was  accomplished 
by  Fitch  and  his  friends  in  England,  and  but  little  in  Ame- 
rica.   It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Fitch  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  time  would  come  when  steam-power  would  be  em- 
ployed for  crossing  the  Atlantic.      Rumsey,  tae  rival  of 
Fitch,  had  exhibited  a  model  of  a  contrivance  for  moving  a 
boat  to  General  Washington  as  early  as  1784  ;   but  Fitch 
alleged  that  it  was  merely  an  apparatus  for  enabling  a  boat 
to  stem  the  current  of  rapid  rivers,  by  means  of  wheels, 
cranks,  and  poles;  and  that  it  had  been  tried  some  years 
before  by  another  person  on  the  Schuylkill,  and  had  failed. 
In  1787  Rumsey  made  some  short  voyages  on  the  Potomac, 
with  a  boat  about  fiftv  feet  long,  prc^lled  by  tbe  re-action 
of  a  stream  of  water  drawn  in  at  tlie  bow  and  forced  out  at 
the  stern  by  means  of  a  pump  worked  by  a  steam-engine. 
This  boat  moved,  it  is  said,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
miles  an  hour,  when/loaded  with  three  tons,  in  addition  to 
the  weight  of  her  engine,  which  was  about  on^third  of  a 
ton.    The  boiler  held  only  five  gallons  of  water,  and  the 
whole  machinery  did  not  occupy  more  apace  than  four  barrels 
of  (lour.    Tbe  fuel  consumed  was  from  four  to  six  bushels 
of  coals  ill  twelve  hours.      Rumsey  afterwards  proposed 
applying  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  to  long  poles,  which 
Were  to  force  tbe  boat  forward  by  reaching  the  bed  of  tlie 
river,  when  It  had  to  move  against  a  rapid  current.  Rumsey, 
as  well  as  Fitch,  was  backed  by  a  company ;  and  their  re- 
spective friends  did  not  confine  their  rivalry  to  America,  for 
the  adherents  of  Rumsey  addressed  themselves  to  Boulton 
and  Watt  in  opposition  to  the  statements  of  Fitch.  After  all 
their  conflicting  pretensions,  however,  neither  succeeded  in 
tbe  practical  Mtablisbment  of  bteam  navigation.     Rumsey 
came  to  England  after  the  ihilure  of  his  projects  in  America, 
and  commenced  a  steam-boat  on  the  same  principle  as  that 
be  had  used  on  the  Potomac,  which  will  be  recognised  as 
like  the  much  older  plan  of  Dr.  Allen.    He  died  before  the 
completion  of  this  vessel ;  but  it  was  finished  by  the  persons 
associated  with  him,  and  was  brought  to  trial  in  February, 
1793.      This  steam-boat  performed  several   times  on   the 
Thames,  against  wind  and  tide,  and  attained  a  speed  of  four 
miles  an  hour.   This  method  of  propelling  a  boat  was  subse- 
quently tried  by  Mr.  William  Linak'er,  master-shipwright  in 
Portsmouth  dockyard,  who  obtained  a  patent  foe  it  in  1808. 
Bis  experiments  had,  as  appears  by  his  papers,  been  com- 
menced as  early  as  1793.    Stuart  slates  that  a  similar  ap- 
paratus was  tried  on  the  Thames  after  Linakcr's  death,  tbe 
engine  used  being  on  the  principle  of  that  irvsnted  by 
Save^y. 


White  Fitch  ana  Rumsey  were  making  tieir experiments 
in  America,  other  experimenis  were  in  piogress  in  Scot- 
land, which  tended,  more  than  any  previous  trials,  to  tbe 
useful  application  of  steam  to  the  purpose  of  propelling 
vessels.  Of  the  highly  interesting  experiments  made  in 
1788  and  1789.  under  the  auspices  of  Patrick  Miller,  Esq., 
of  Dalswinton,  in  Dumfriesshire,  many  accounts  arc  extant, 
differing  indeed  very  slightly  from  each  other,  yet  tending, 
by  the  colouring  given  to  minor  details,  to  attribute  different 
degrees  of  honour  to  tbe  three  individuals  by  whom  they 
were  carried  out  It  is  not  likely  that  this  question  wil. 
ever  be  thoroughly  set  at  rest ;  for  the  degree  in  which  each 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  experiments  will  ever  be 
estimated  differently,  according  to  tbe  peculiar  mode  of 
judgment  adopted  by  the  inquirer.  Without  desiring  to 
throw  any  slight  upon  those  who  differ  from  him,  rather  in 
his  deductions  than  in  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  based, 
our  narrative  will  be  condensed  from  that  of  Mr.  Ruseell, 
who  has  evidently  taken  much  pains  to  produce  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  whole  course  of  proceedings. 

After  stating  that  it  has  been  very  usual  to  attribute  the 
invention  of  steam  navigation  to  Miller,  and  that  two  com- 
petitors have  contested  his  claim,  Mr.  Russell  observes, 
'  We  shall  soon  see  that  to  no  one  of  tbe  three  can  the 
palm  be  awarded.  The  creation  of  the  steam-ship  appears 
to  have  been  an  achievement  too  gigantic  for  any  single 
man.  It  was  produced  by  one  of  those  happy  combinations 
in  which  individuals  are  but  tools  working  out  each  his 
part  in  a  great  system,  of  the  whole  of  which  no  single  one 
may  have  comprehemled  all  the  workings.'  The  persons 
who  have  contested  the  title  of  inventors  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, or  rather,  they  for  whom  the  title  has  been  contested 
by  others,  are  Patrick  Miller,  James  Taylor,  and  William 
Symington ;  and,  after  a  long  and  patient  examination  of 
their  respective  claims,  and  of  tbe  papers,  published  and 
unpublished,  uf  tbe  parties  who  advocate  the  cause  of  each, 
as  well  as  of  the  personal  testimony  of  such  individuals  as 
could  throw  light  on  the  case,  our  author  gives  it  as  his 
conclusion  that  the  art  of  steam  navigation  was  the  joint 
invention  of  the  three.  It  will  tae  SMn  fiwm  the  history 
^ven  above,  that  if  the  mere  suggestion  of  apply- 
ing a  steam-engine  to  tbe  propulsion  of  a  vessel,  or 
even  the  actual  construction  of  a  steam-boat,  be  considered 
sufficient  to  entitle  a  person  to  the  name  of  inventor  of  steam 
navigation,  that  name  belongs  to  some  earlier  projector,  and 
not  to  any  of  toe  three  individuals  just  mentioned;  andi( 
on  the  other  hand,  the  honour  be  due  to  those  who  pro- 
duced the  first  successful  steam-boat,  it  cannot  be  applied 
with  propriety  to  any  individual,  seeing  that  the  superiority 
of  the  boats  of  Miller,  Taylor,  and  Symington  was  attribu^ 
able  to  a  happy  union  of  talent  and  enterprise. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Dalswinton  was  a  gentleman  who  gave 
much  attention  to  mechanical  pursuits,  and  freely  expended 
his  property  in  the  promotion  of  schemes  which  be  consi- 
dered to  be  for  the  public  good.  He  had  been  engaged  i& 
attempts  for  the  improvement  of  naval  architecture,  pro- 
posing to  build  ships  of  much  greater  length  than  usual,  in 
proportion  to  their  breadtb,  and,  in  order  to  enable  such 
narrow  vessels  to  bear  sail,  to  unite  two  or  even  three 
boats  or  hulls,  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  a  double  or  tri,>l« 
boat.  He  bad  also  experimented  upon  the  application  of 
paddle-wheels,  turned  by  a  power  within  the  vessel,  instead 
of,  or  rather  as  auxiliary  to,  the  force  of  the  wind.  Russdl 
observes,  that  be  does  not  find  that  Miller  anywher* 
claimed  absolute  property  in  the  invention  of  paddle-wheels, 
which,  as  has  been  already  stated,  had  been  often  tried. 
Having  thus  prepared  a  form  of  vessel  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  steam  navigation,  and  provided  it  with  an  apparatus 
for  propelling  it  through  tbe  water,  it  only  remained  to 
apply  the  steam-engine  itself.  This,  it  appears,  was  done 
subsequently,  in  consequence  *of  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  who,  in  1785,  went  to  reside  in  Mr.  Miller's  fitmily 
as  tutor  to  his  younger  sons,  and,  in  1786  and  1787,  fre- 
quently assisted  in  his  experiments  with  paddle-wheel 
boats.  In  one  of  these,  in  the  latter  year,  one  of  Miller's 
double  boats,  sixty  feet  long,  propelled  by  two  wheels,  each 
of  which  was  turned  by  two  men,  was  matched  against 
a  Ciutom- house  boat,  which  was  reckoned  a  &st  sailer ;  and 
on  this  occasion  the  want  of  a  sufficient  moving-power  to 
turn  the  wheels  was  sensibly  felt.  Both  Miller  and  Taylor 
perceived  this :  but  when  the  latter  suggested  the  steam- 
engine,  Mr.  Miller,  for  a  time,  questioned  its  applicability. 
In  1 787  he  published  an  account  of  his  experiments,  in 
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irhich  he  observed,  after  describing  hia  paddle-wheels,  *  I 
have  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  power  of  the  steam- 
engine  may  be  applied  to  work  the  wheels,  so  a.4  to  give  them 
a  quicker  motion,  and  consequently  to  increase  that  of  the 
ship.  In  the  course  of  this  summer  I  intend  to  make  the 
experiment ;  and  the  result,  if  favourable,  shall  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  public'  This  project  formed  the  subject  of 
much  conversation  at  Dalswinton  in  the  summer  of  1787, 
and  was  mentioned  by  Taylor  to  his  intimate  friend  Sy- 
mington, who  was  then  engaged  as  a  mining-engineer  at 
the  Wanlockhead  lead-mines,  but  had  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  and  had  re- 
cently constructed  a  model  of  a  steam-carriage  [Steam- 
Carriaob,  p.  487],  in  which  he  had  provided  simple  means 
for  converting  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  pistons  into 
a  rotatory  motion.  Thus,  while  Miller  had  been  preparing 
a  proper  vessel  and  propelling  apparatus,  and  Tiy.or  had 
been  recommending  the  agent  required  to  work  it,  Syming- 
ton had  been  effecting  those  modifications  in  the  structure 
of  the  engine  which  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  pur- 
pose required.  There  is  some  reason,  indeed,  to  believe 
that  he  had  conceived  the  possibility  of  this  particular  ap- 
plication of  the  steam-engine ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  Taylor, 
dated  August  20,  1787,  apparently  in  answer  to  one  just 
received  from  him,  Symington  says,  '  I  must  make  some 
remarks  upon  your  summer's  inventions,  which,  if  once 
made  to  perform  what  their  author  gives  them  out  for,  will 
undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  greatest  wonders  hitherto  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  besides  its  being  of  considerable  emo- 
lument to  the  prqjector.  Great  success  to  you,  although 
over  turning  jmy  tcheme*.'  ■  In  December  of  the  same  year 
the  Dalswinton  experimenters  were  in  Edinburgh,  where 
they  met  Symington,  and,  at  the  house  of  bit  patron,  Gil- 
bert Meason,  Esq.,  saw  bis  steam-carriage  model.  The 
rwalt  of  this  meeting  was,  that  Symington,  in  conjuiiction 
with  Miller  and  Taylor,  constructed  a  small  engine  in  the 
following  summer ;  the  castings  oeing,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, executed  by  a  founder  of  the  name  of  Watt.  In 
October,  1788,  this  engine  was  placed  in  a  small  double 
pleasure-boat  belonging  to  Mr.  Miller,  and  was  tried  upon 
Dalswinton  lake.  The  engine  was  placed  on  one  side,  the 
boiler  on  the  other,  and  the  paddle-wheel  in  the  middle. 
With  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  first  experiment,  and  with 
cylinders  of  only  four  inches  diameter,  tne  boat  moved  with 
a  velocity  of  five  miles  an  hour.  After  repeated  satisbctory 
trials,  the  engine  was  removed  from  the  boat,  and  kept  for 
many  years  as  a  trophy  in  the  library  at  Mr.  Miller's. 

Had  the  experiments  of  Miller  and  his  fellow-labourers 
ttopped  here,  it  might  have  been  conceived  that  their  success 
was  in  some  degree  attributable  to  accidental  circumstances. 
The  result  of  a  second  experiment,  in  the  following  year,  is 
sufficient  to  dispel  any  such  idea.  In  1 789  an  engine  of 
about  twelve-horse  power  (or  twelve  times  the  power  of  the 
first)  was  made  by  the  same  parties  at  the  Carron  works. 
This  was  mounted  in  the  large  double  boat  which  had  for- 
merly run  against  the  Custom-house  boat  at  Leith.  Except 
iufise,  this  machine  resembled  the  former  model.  The 
engine  was  comi]^nced  in  June,  and  near  the  end  of  the 
TMir  the  boat  was  tried  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal. 
Some  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  from  the  weakness 
of  the  &8tenings  by  which  the  float-boards  or  paddles  were 
secured  to  the  arms  of  the  paddle-wheels ;  several  of  them 
being  broken  off  by  the  severe  strain  to  which  the  power  of 
the  engine  subjected  them.  When  this  matter  was  set 
right,  ue  boat  performed  very  successfully,  and  attained  a 
speed  of  nearly  seven  miles  an  hour, '  being,'  observes  Mr. 
Russell,  '  about  as  gi«at  a  velocity  as  it  has  been  found 
poMible  to  obtain  by  steam-boats  on  canals,  even  at  the 
present  day.'  The  vessel  having  been  built  for  a  different 
purpose,  and  being  much  too  slight  for  permanent  use  as  a 
steam-boat,  or  for  taking  out  to  sea,  was,  soon  after  the  trial, 
dismantled.  Mr.  Miller,  naving  thoroughly  proved  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  plan,  and  having  expended  a  large  fortune 
in  hi*  enUghtened  pursuits  for-  the  public  benefit,  relin- 
quished tM  experiment,  leaving  its  great  results  to  be 
worked  out  by  others.  That  he  should  have  done  so  need 
excite  no  surprise,  when  the  difficulties  attending  the  intro- 
duction of  any  great  improvement  are  considered.  Taylor 
was  still  less  likely  to  take  any  effective  steps  for  carrying 
out  the  grand  design ;  and  Symington  was  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  £>  so  immediately,  although  he  was  subsequently 
eiwaged  in  further  experiments  to  that  end. 
Satisfactory  as  was  the  result  of  these  experimenta,  they 


did  not  immediately  lead  to  the  introduction  of  stettk 
navigation,  and  several  other  unsuccessfJl  schemes  were 
tried  in  this  country  and  in  North  America  before  it  «as 
effected.  One  of  these,  that  of  Rumsey  the  Amencan. 
on  the  Thames,  has  been  already  mentioned.  About  this 
time  Dr.  Cartwright  contrived  a  steam-barge,  and  explained 
it  to  Fulton.  Some  authorities  state  that  it  was  shown  to 
Fulton  in  1 793,  when  he  was  studying  painting  under  West ; 
but  others  date  it  a  few  years  later,  stating  that  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Dr.  Cartwright  during  bis  ioumej  to  Paris 
in  1796.  However  this  might  be,  it  is  evident  that  Fulton's 
attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  about  this  time. 
Colden,  his  biographer,  states  that  he  made  drawiniis  o' 
an  apparatus  for  steam-navigation  in  1793,  and  soon  after- 
wards submitted  them  to  Lord  Stanhope.  In  1 793  Earl 
Stanhope  himself  made  experiments  with  a  steamMessel 
propelled  by  duck-feet  paddles  placed  under  the  quarters, 
like  those  formerly  recommended  by  Genevois.  Notwith- 
standing the  ingenious  folding  of  the  paddles,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  resistance  of  the  back-stroke,  the  apparatus 
required  so  much  power  that,  with  a  powerful  engine,  Ik 
could  not  obtain  a  speed  greater  than  three  miles  an  hour. 
In  1801  Symington  commenred  a  satisfactory  series  of 
experiments  on  steam  navi<;ation,  under  (he  auspices  of 
Thomas,  Lord  Dundas.  The  object  immediately  aimed  at 
was  the  introduction  of  tug-boats  instead  of  horses  for 
drawing  boats  upon  canals.  After  several  minor  trials, 
one  of  the  boats  built  on  this  occasion  by  Symington  drev, 
on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  in  1802,  two  loaded  vessels, 
each  of  seventy  tons  burden.  On  this  occa:>ion.  it  travelled 
with  its  load  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles  and  a  half  in  sii 
hours,  although  there  was  so  strong  a  wind  ahead  that  no 
other  vessels  in  the  canal  could  move  to  windward  on  thi>i 
day.  The  tug-boat  was  a  rather  short  vessel,  with  a  single 
paddle-wheel  in  the  stern,  impelled  by  an  horizontal  cylinder 
oftwenty-two  inches  diameter  and  four  feet  stroke,  working, 
by  means  of  a  connecting-rod,  a  crank  on  the  axle  of  t^ 
wheel.  The  rudder  was  double,  on  account  of  the  atuation 
of  the  paddle-wheel,  and  it  was  moved  by  means  of  a  tiUer- 
wheel  in  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel.  In  this  3aae,  though 
the  object  aimed  at  was  fully  attained,  as  fax  as  tbe  su^ 
cessful  performance  of  the  vessel  could  go,  the  project  tu 
abandoned,  in  sonsequence  of  an  idea  that  the  unduUti^ 
of  the  water  occasioned  by  the  paddle-wheel  vould  prau 
injurious  to  the  banks  of  the  canal.  The  speed  attained bj 
this  steam-boat,  when  unimpeded  by  having  any  othen  \i 
draw  after  it,  was  about  six  miles  an  hour. 

While  the  experiments  of  Symington,  under  the  patros' 
age  of  Lord  Dundas,  tiid  not  lead  to  the  immediate  adap- 
tion of  steam-vessels  for  commercial  purposes,  they  ptobi- 
bly  tended,  in  no  unimportant  degree,  to  their  sub'sequeat 
profitable  establishment  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain 
for  among  the  numerous  individual^  who  inspected  hh 
vessel  with  interest  were  Fulton  and  Bell.  It  has  btt3 
shown  that  projects  for  steam  navigation  had  been  ea:ii 
tried  in  North  America.  After  Fitch  and  Rumsey,  iIk 
chancellor  Livingstone  attempted  to  build  a  steam-boa:  at 
the  Hudson,  and  in  1797  he  applied  to  the  legislature  ofibc 
State  of  New  York  for  an  exclusive  privilege  to  navigM 
boats  by  a  steam-engine.  Though  his  project  excited  maii 
ridicule,  the  privilege  was  granted  in  1798,  on  condition  that 
he  should,  within  twelve  months,  produce  a  steam-vesse. 
which  should  attain  a  mean  rate  of  at  least  four  miles  ts 
hour.  This  he  failed  to  accomplish,  although  assisted,  :i  a 
said,  by  an  Englishman  named  Nesbit,  and  by  Brunei  (nov 
Sir  Mark  Isambard),  and  consequently  his  grant  or  gates' 
became  void.  Shortly  afterwards,  being  at  Paris  as  mi3i 
ster  from  the  United  States,  Livingstone  conversed  wi-.^ 
Fulton  on  the  subject  of  steam-boats,  and  intimated  be 
intention  of  resuming  the  experiments  on  his  return  - 
America.  Fulton  then  commenced,  under  his  auspices,  tat 
experiments  which  have  already  been  alluded  to  as  excitisf 
the  jealousy  of  M.  des  Blancs.  After  several  prelimina.7 
measures,  Fulton  and  Livingstone  completea  a  boat  e 
considerable  size  on  the  Seine  near  Paris,  early  in  ISC^ 
but,  being  too  weak  to  bear  tbe  weight  of  her  machinery.  >x 
broke  through  the  middle,  in  a  gale  of  wind  during  '.i 
night,  and  went  to  the  bottom.  'To  this  discouraging  ace 
dent  Mr.  Russell  attributes  one  of  "the  excellence^  ' 
American  steam-boats, — the  strong  and  light  framing  ^ 
which,  though  slender,  they  ere  enabled  to  bear  the  weig: 
and  strain  of  their  large  and  powerful  engines.  To  rcuK^ 
this  evil,  Fulton  bad  to  reconstruct  his  vessel  almost  k 
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tirdy,  after  her  sbattered  hull  ^ru  raised ;  and  in  Angmt 
af  the  same  year  he  had  her  in  trying  order.  This  vessel 
was  sixty-six  feet  long  and  eight  feet  vide.  The  speed 
attained  vaa  much  less  than  had  been  hoped  for ;  but 
the  result  of  the  experiment  was  such  as  to  induce  the 
projectors  to  order  an  engine  of  BouUon  and  Watt,  with  a 
view  to  fUrther  trial  in  America.  As  the  boat  into  which  it 
was  fitted  was  the  first  regularly  eetablished  steam-packet, 
it  will  be  noticed  in  the  second  part  of  our  history ;  but 
before  closing  this  narrative,  allusion  must  be  made  to  the 
proceedings  of  Fulton  between  the  time  of  these  French 
experiments  and  his  suoeessfiil  enterprise  on  hi*  return  to 
America.  Dnring  this  time  he  visited  England  [Fitlton, 
RoBXRT,  voL  xi.,  p.  1 3] ;  and  while  here  he  introduced 
himself  to  Symington,  from  whom  he  asked  for  particular 
information  respecting  what  he  had  done  in  steam  naviga- 

fation.  According  to  Symington's  account,  Fulton  told 
im  franklT  that  he  intended  shortly  to  return  to  America, 
nnd  to  establish  steam-boats  on  the  rivers  of  that  country, 
where  be  thought  they  might  be  adopted  with  great  advan- 
tage. Symington  further  stated  that  Fulton  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  proposed  establishment  of  steam-vessels 
on  the  other  tide  of  the  Atlantic  could  not  fail  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  him,  and  earnestly  requested  to  see  his  boat  in 
action.  This  account  certainly  indicates  at  least  a  want  of 
generosity  on  the  part  of  Fulton  towards  a  man  whose 

ecneverance  and  talent  had  accomplished  &r  more  than  he 
ad  done  himself;  as,  after  obtaining  all  the  information  he 
could  IVom  Symington,  who  performed  asatitfketory  vovage 
solely  on  his  account,  he  took  no  subsequent  notice  of  him. 
Symington  states  that  during  the  vojrage  Fulton  requested 
and  obtained  permiuion  to  make  notes  respecting  the  steam- 
boat ;  and  proceeds  to  say,  in  a  narrative  which  he  himself 
wrote, '  In  consequence  he  pulled  out  a  memorandum-book, 
and  after  putting  several  pointed  questions  respecting  the 
general  construction  and  effect  of  the  machine,  which  T 
answered  in  a  most  explicit  manner,  he  jotted  down  parti- 
cularly everything  then  described,  with  his  own  remarks 
upon  the  boat,  while  moving  with  him  on  board  along  the 
canal ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  altocether  forgetful  of  this, 
as,  notwithstanding  his  fair  promises,  I  never  heard  anything 
more  of  him  till  reading  in  a  newspaper  an  account  of  his 
death.'  The  conduct  of  Fulton  does  not  appear  m  a  more 
favourable  light  fVom  the  circumstance  that,  in  making 
proposals  to  Boulton  and  Watt  for  the  construction  at  Soho 
of  a  steam-engine  for  the  vessel  which  he  contemplated 
building  in  America,  he  gave  a  feigned  name.  His  disguise 
was  soon  detected,  but  the  engine  ^s  nevertheless  pro- 
ceeded with.  Before  retuminir  to  America,  his  colleague, 
Livingstone,  wrote  thither,  and  secured  to  themselves  the 
monopoly  of  steam  navigation  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
setting  fbrth  their  claim  to  the  itwenlion  of  steam-boats. 

This  brief  sketch  of  what  may  be  termed  the  preliminary 
history  of  steam  navigation  would  be  ineomptete  without 
referring  to  the  experiments  of  John  Stevens,  of  Hoboken, 
near  New  York,  who  was  connected  with  some  of  the  ear- 
liest attempts  of  Livingstone  to  introduce  steam  navigation 
in  North  America.  Stuart  describes  a  small  boat,  twenty- 
five  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  impelled  by  a  steam- 
engine  with  a  cylinder  of  four  inches  and  a  half  diameter 
ana  nine  inches  stroke,  which  he  tried  about  New  York  in 
1804.  The  boiler,  which  was  only  two  feet  long,  fifteen 
inches  wide,  and  twelve  inches  high,  consisted  of  eighty-one 
tubes  of  an  inch  diameter.  This  little  steam-boat  bad  a 
velocity  of  about  four  miles  an  hour,  or,  forshort  distances,  of 
seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  Ilie  subsequent  vessels  of 
Stevens  and  his  son  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  About  the 
same  time  (1804)  Oliver  Evans,  another  early  American 
improver  of  the  steam-engine,  constructed  bis  'Orukter 
Amphibolos,'  or  machine  for  removing  mud  flrom  docks, 
-with  a  steam-engine  to  work  the  buckets.  It  was  a  heavv 
flat-bottomed  b«it,  thirty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  broaa. 
Evans  constructed  this  machine  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  i!rom  the  river  Schuylkill,  and  exhibited  bis  long- 
cherished  project  of  steam  locomotion  on  land  by  mounting 
it  upon  wheels,  and  connecting  them  with  the  engine. 
[Stxam  Carriaox,  p.  487.]  After  doing  this  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  fitted  a  paddle-wheel  to  the  stem  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  launched  it  on  the  river  as  a  steam-boat. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  above  account  embraces  every 

project  tmught  forward,  or  even  every  public  experiment 

made  respecting  navigation  by  steam ;   but  enough  has 

Veen  lelated  to  show  tlutt  it*  possibility  had  long  been  eon- 
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taiuplated,  and  that  many  persons  had  expended  mueb  tima 
and  money  upon  the  scheme  before  a  single  steam-vessel 
was  regularly  used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Upon 
the  subsequent  histotv  of  steam  navigation  it  is  needless  to 
treat  at  length ;  but,  before  entering  upon  it,  it  may  be  well 
to  state  that  beside*  the  claims  to  tne  invention  which  have 
been  put  forth  on  behalf  of  Spain,  France,  England, 
Scotland,  and  North  America,  one  ha*  been  made  aUo  for 
an  Italian,  named  Serapino  Serrati,  in  a  work  published  at 
Florence  in  1796,  in  which  it  is  staled  that  Watt  was  the 
inventor  of  steam-engine*  in  England  in  1 787.  but  that 
Serrati  was  '  the  flrat  not  only  to  conceive  the  design  of  a 
steam-boat,  but  also  to  place  one  upon  the  river  Arno,  which 
runs  through  Florence.'  Russell  observes  that  he  had  no 
means  of  testing  the  tmth  of  this  statement,  but  that,  like 
the  narrative  of  Garay's  performances,  it  may  be  either  true 
or  untrue,  without  affecting  the  history  of  steam  naviga- 
tion ;  since  it  is  evident  that  our  present  system  of  steam 
navigation  has  been  in  no  way  derived  from  either  of  them 

Hittory  qf  the  Praetieal  Application  q/*  Steam  Naviga- 
tion.— In  order  to  the  successful  introduction  of  any  great 
improvement,  much  more  i*  required  than  mere  proof  of  iu 
poasibility.  It  must  be  shown  to  be  also  profliable,  and  in 
some  degree  necessary;  and,  when  everything  has  been 
done  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  inventor  to  accomplish, 
it  must  be  taken  up  by  parties  able  and  willing  to  meet  and 
triumph  over  incredulity  and  prejudice.  There  are  sume 
case*  m  which  the  author  of  a  valuable  invention  succeeds 
in  obtaining  liberal  patronage  by  his  own  unaided  exer- 
tions ;  but  the  instances  are  mora  numerous  in  which  an 
enterprising  speculator,  who  has  had  little  to  Ho  with  the 
labour  of  invention,  is  the  first  to  reap  benefit  from  a  pro- 
ject that  ba*  perhaps  occupied  years  of  anxious  and  unre- 
quited labour.  It  seldom  happens  indeed  that  the  person* 
who  can  conceive  and  construct  a  new  machine  possess  also 
the  qualities  necessary  for  rendering  it  commercially 
anccessfuL  Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  anoount  for  the 
fact  that  while  the  machinery  of  Symington,  which  had 
accomplished  more  than  any'other  steam-boat  apparatus, 
remained  for  years  disregarded  in  his  own  country,  Fulton, 
with  less  merit  as  an  inventor,  but  with  more  ample  pecuniary 
resources,  and  with  energy  to  face  the  numerous  obstacles 
to  ibe  scheme,  succeeded  in  establishing  steam  navigation 
on  the  river*  of  America,  and  in  thereby  acquiring  a  larger 
share  of  honour  than  is  due  to  him.  Without  denying  that  his 
peneverance  did  essential  service  to  the  cause,  or  even  de- 
priving him,  as  some  would  do,  of  all  merit  as  an  inventor. 
It  is  notoriou*  that  he  lought  for  and  obtained  minute  in- 
formation respecting  the  early  experiments  of  Miller,  Taylor, 
and  Symington,  as  well  as  the  later  experiments  of  Syming- 
ton under  Lerd  Dunda* ;  and  that,  until  he  had  penonally 
inspected  the  steam  tug-boat  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal, 
he  did  not  accomplish  anything  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  what  the  Seotoh  experimenter*  effected. 

Fulton  returned  to  Amerioa  toward*  the  latter  end  of 
1806,  and  immediatelv  commenced  building  a  steam-boat 
for  use  upon  the  Huason.  This  vessel  was  built  at  New 
York,  and  was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1807.  The  engines 
were  mounted  and  ready  for  trial  by  August  in  that  year, 
engineer*  from  Soho  auiating  in  the  work,  and  when  the 
vessel  started,  its  success  became  immediately  evident. 
Golden,  in  describing  the  first  trip,  says, '  The  minds  of  the 
most  incredulous  were  changed  in  a  few  minutes — before 
the  boat  had  made  the  progress  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the 
greatest  unbeliever  must  have  been  converted.  The  man 
who,  while  he  looked  on  the  expensive  machine,  thanked 
his  stars  that  be  had  more  wisdom  than  to  waste  his  money 
on  such  idle  sehenies,  changed  the  expression  of  his  features 
as  the  boat  moved  from  the  wharf  and  gained  her  speed ; 
his  complacent  smile  gradually  stiffened  into  an  expression 
of  wonder;  the  jeers  of  the  ignorant,  who  had  neither  sense 
nor  feeling  enough  to  repress  their  contemptuous  ridicule 
and  rude  jokes,  were  silenced  for  the  moment  by  a  vulgar 
astonishment,  which  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  utter- 
ance, till  the  triumph  of  genius  extorted  from  the  incre- 
dulous multitude  which  crowded  the  shores  shouts  and 
acclamations  of  congratulations  and  applause.'  Soon  after- 
wards this  vessel,  which  was  named,  tram  Livingstone's  re- 
sidenoe,  the  Clermont,  made  her  first  voyage  from  New  York 
to  Albany,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  forty-five 
miles,  though  it  has  frequently  been  stated  to  be  a  hundred 
and  fifty  or  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles;  which  distance  it 
aooomplished  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour.    On 
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the  first  jonraej  however  tbe  boat  dU  not  ron  througb  at 
onoe,  but  stopped  at  Clermont  for  some  time.  The  whole 
voyage  wiks  perfonnad  without  any  accident  So  novel  an 
object  as  a  steam-boat  verv  naturally  called  forth  the  aston- 
isoment  of  persons  who,  like  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
shores  of  the  Hudson,  had  never  even  beard  of  a  steam- 
engine.  Golden  states  that  the  vessel  was  described  by 
some  who  saw  her  indistinctly  in  the  night,  as  '  a  monster 
moving  on  the  water,  defying  the  winds  and  tide,  and 
breathing  flames  and  smoke.'  *  She  had,'  he  proceeds  to 
say,  '  the  most  terriAc  appearance  from  other  vessels  which 
were  navigating  the  river  when  she  was  making  her  pas- 
sage. The  fir>t.  steam-boats,  as  others  yet  do,  used  dry 
pine-wood  for  fu^i,  wnich  sends  forth  a  column  of  ignited 
vapour,  many  feet  above  the  flue,  and  whenever  the  fire  if 
stirred  a  galaxy  of  sparks  fly  off,  which  in  the  night  have  an 
airy,  brilliant,  and  beautiful  appearance.  This  uqpommon 
light  first  att^4ct^d  tbe  attention  of  the  crews  of  other  ves- 
sels. Notwithstanding  the  wind  an4  tide  were  adverse  to 
its  approach,  they  saw  with  astonishment  that  it  was  rapidly 
coming  towards  them ;  wd  when  it  came  so  near  that  the 
noise  of  the  ntacbinerjr  and  tbe  paddles  were  heardi  the 
crews  in  some  instances  shrunk  beneath  their  decks  from 
the  terrific  sight;  and  others  left  their  vessels  to  go  oq 
shore ;  while  others  again  prostrated  theniSBlves,  and  be- 
sought Providence  to  protect  them  from  tbe  approach  of  tbe 
horrible  monster  which  was  marching  on  the  tides,  and 
lighting  its  path  by  the  Qres  which  it  vomited.' 

Satisfactory  as  was  the  performance  of  tbe  Clermont,  she 
did  not,  owing  to  tbe  want  of  proper  proportion  in  the 
wheels,  attain  so  great  a  speed  as  Fulton  bad  anticipated. 
Tbe  dimensions  of  the  boat,  which  was  of  a  hundred  and 
six^  tons  burden,  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet 
long,  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  deep.  Her  cylinder 
was  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  stroke ;  and  the 
paddle-wheels  were  fifteen  feet  >n  diameter,  with  paddles 
four  feet  long,  dipping  two  feet  into  the  water.  These 
dimensions  probably  refer  to  the  improved  paddle-wheels 
used  subsequent  to  the  first  trial,  those  originally  used  being 
too  large,  su  that  they  dipped  too  deep  into  tbe  water.  Tbe 
wheels  were  of  cast  iron,  and  had  no  support  beyond  the 
sides  of  tbe  vessel,  and  consequently  some  trouble  was 
occasioned  by  their  frequent  breakage  in  the  earlier  experi- 
ments. Tbe  vessel  made  several  trips  as  a  passage-boat 
between  New  York  and  Albany  in  the  year  in  which  she 
was  launched;  and,  after  being  repaired  and  strengthened 
during  the  winter,  she  was  again  brought  into  action  iq 
1808,  with  complete  success.  In  coramot)  with  many  other 
public  benefifictors,  Fulton  bad  to  bear  with  much  unge- 
nerous opposition  and  rivalry.  It  is  stated  that  tbe  jealousy 
of  some  parties  interested  in  the  sailing-vessels  displayed 
itself  in  the  wilful  damage  of  tb^  Clermont,  by  other  ves- 
sels running  foul  of  her.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  the 
Clermont,  and  the  steam-ves^ls  subsequently  built  by  her 
proprietors,  immediately  obtained  considerablej  patronage, 
and  tbe  profitable  establishment  of  steam  navigation  on  the 
rivers  of  America  was  fairly  aocomplished.  Until  his  death 
in  1819,  Fulton  continued  to  be  actively  engaged  in  building 
steam-vessels,  and  at  that  time  he  bad  just  completed  a 
large  steam-frigate  or  floating  battery,  supported  by  two 
bulls,  with  a  canal  fifteen  feet  wide  between  tbeqi,  in  which 
the  paddle-wheel  worked.  So  highly  were  his  services  then 
appreciated,  that,  besides  other  testimonies  of  respect,  tbe 
members  of  both  houses  of  tbe  legislature  wore  mourning 
on  occasion  of  bis  death. 

Fulton  had  scarcely  launched  the  Clermont  before  a  rival 
appeared.  Stevens  of  Hoboken  had  a  steam-vessel  ready 
for  trial  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  triumph  of  Fulton;  but, 
as  the  monopoly  of  steam  navigation  in  tbe  state  of  New 
York  was  secured  to  Livingstone  and  Fulton,  be  could  not 
employ  it  upon  tbe  Hudson,  and  therefore  took  it  round  by 
sea  to  tbe  Delaware,  thus  becoming  the  first  (unless  the 
case  of  Garay  be  an  exception)  to  venture  (o  sea  with  a 
steam-vessel.  To  R.  L.  Stevens,  bis  son,  American  steam 
navigation  is  deeply  inclebted.  He  has,  according  to  Russell, 
improved  the  form  of  the  American  vessels,  by  substituting  a 
very  long  proportion,  with  a  fine  entrance  and  a  fine  run. 
for  tbe  full  round  bows  and  sterns  of  Fultoq,  whose  boats 
were,  he  says,  mere  boxes  sharpened  a  little  at  both  ends, 
which  drove  before  them  so  large  a  heap  of  water  as  to  limit 
their  speed  to  about  nine  miles  an  hour.  The  improve- 
ments of  Stevens  enabled  bim  to  rise  to  a  velocity  of  thir- 
teen miles  an  hour.    He  also  adopted  a  different  form  of 


engiiie  ttoixa  that  of  Fulton ;  using  cylinders  of  very  iosj 
■troke,  with  upright  guides,  instead  .of  the  old  parallel  mo- 
tion, to  enture  the  accurate  motion  of  tbe  piston,  and  plat 
ing  tbe  working  beam  above  tbe  deck,  instead  of  alterini; 
the  usual  arrangement  of  the  machinery  in  order  to  keep  a 
below  the  deck,  as  done  in  Fulton's  eugiiies  and  in  tboie 
commonly  used  in  British  steam-vessels. 

The  piafitical  application  of  steam  navigation  is  Scotland, 
though  attributable  to  tbe  experiments  of  Miller,  Taylgr. 
and  Symington,  at  least  aa  distinctly  as  were  tbe  opera- 
tions of  Fulton  upon  the  rivers  of  North  America,  did 
not  take  place  tiii  a  few  years  later,  and  was  in  some  degret 
suggested  by  them,  H^nry  Bell,  of  Helensburgh,  on  the 
Clyde,  the  individual  by  whom  steam-vessels  were  first  used 
in  Britain  for  commercial  purposes,  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  experiments  at  Dalswinton  and  on  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal ;  but  he  did  pot  tako  any  step  for  carrying  into 
etbct  the  important  scheme  of  which  they  proved  the  ptaeti 
eability.  until  the  proceedings  of  Fulton,  combined  with  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  his  own  oase,  urged  him  to  do  so.  0( 
the  connection  that  existed  between  Fulton  and  Belt  «• 
have  never  met  with  any  satisfactory  account.  Xn  a  letts 
published  in  1816,  in  the  '  Caledonian  Mercury,'  Mr.  Bell 
uimself  states  that  Fulton  had  oocaaion  to  write  to  him 
respecting  some  machinery  in  Scotland,  and,  in  doing  fo, 
requested  him  to  make  inquiries  respecting  Miller's  boats, 
and.  if  they  had  succeeded,  to  sand  him  «  lull  drtiwing  aod 
daeoription  of  the  apparatus.  Bell  accordingly  bad  a  cob- 
versatioq  with  Mr.  Miller  on  tbe  subject,  and  sent  Fultio 
tbe  information  he  required.  The  date  of  this  transaction 
is  not  stated,  but  it  is  aflSrmed  that  about  two  years  afiet- 
wards  Fulton  wrote  to  Bell,  informing  him  that  be  had  con- 
structed a  steam-boat  from  the  drawings  be  bad  sent,  which 
was  hl^ely  to  answer  (be  end,  but  required  some  imp^^'^ 
ment.  These  letters  of  Pulton,  which  would  throw  tigrbt 
upon  the  history  of  steam  navigation,  were  left,  aooordiog  Li 
Bell's  account,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Miller.  He  proceedi  t> 
say,  'This  letter  led  me  to  tbink  of  the  absurdity  of  writing 
my  opinion  to  other  countrjei,  and  not  pntting  it  in  practKx 
myself  in  my  own  country ;  and,  from  these  coasideratioDi, 
I  was  roused  to  set  on  foot  a  steam-boat,  for  which  I  ma>i» 
a  number  of  difierent  models  before  I  was  satisfied.  WLea 
I  was  convinced  that  they  would  answer  the  end,  I  cod- 
tracted  with  Messrs.  John  Wood  and  Company,  ship- 
builders in  Fort-Glasgow,  to  build  me  a  steam-ve&Hl 
according  to  my  plans,  forty  feet  keel,  and  ten  feet  si 
inches  hoiva,  which  I  fitted  up  with  an  engine  asi 
paddles,  and  called  her  the  Comet,  because  she  was  baJ: 
and  finished  the  saqe  year  that  a  comet  appeared  in  ux 
north-west  part  of  Scotland.'  Owing  to  some  misapprebei:- 
sion,  it  was  erroneously  stated  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  in 
Select  Committee  on  the  Roads  from  London  to  Holyheai, 
in  1822.  that  Bell  went  over  to  America  to  assist  FultcF  la 
establishing  staam-boats  in  ^bat  country.  In  the  minute  arrl 
interesting  narrative  of  Russell,  who,  from  residing  in  tik 
neighbourhpodi  has  peculiar  faciUties  for  obtaining  corre-. 
information  respecting  the  history  of  steam  navigation  upis 
tbe  Clyde,  it  is  stated  that  Bell  was  a  house-carpentei  r. 
Glasgow  for  many  years,  and  was  rather  fond  of  what  ce 
called  sckemet.  Ip  the  year  1808  be  engaged  in  an  uTida- 
taking  somewhat  of  this  character,  by  becoming  propriei:: 
of  an  establishment  of  the  nature  of  an  hotel,  or  batb-hou<., 
at  Helensburgh,  a  watering-place  on  the  Clyde,  oppo^i'.e :. 
Greenock.  To  increase  the  facilities  for  reaching  this  plio:, 
and  thereby  to  induce  a  If^rger  influx  of  visitors  from  Gkr 
gow.  Bell  endeavoured  to  introduce  passage-boats  mnc 
by  paddles  impelled  by  manual  labour ;  but  his  expct. 
ments  failed,  and  at  length  he  determined  upon  ther:- 
struction  of  a  steam-boa|  to  qteet  the  difficulty.  Thus  U 
connection  with  an  undertaking  of  very  different  characte 
combined  ^ith  his  correspondence  with  Fulton,  led  htm  '.- 
take  this  important  step. 

Tbe  Comet  was  a  vessel  of  forty  feet  ke^l,  i^pd  ten  ani  • 
half  feet  beam  ;  of  about  twenty-five  tons  burden,  u- 
three-horse  power.  Representations  of  her  niacbinerv  v- 
given  by  tbe  author  just  referred  to,  who  now  possesses  fa« 
original  boiler.  It  was  inferior  to  those  psed  by  Symin^ 
inasmuch  as  the  fire  was  not  wholly  surrounded  by  w^tr. 
so  that  the  furnace  bad  to  be  enclosed  with  brick-wk 
The  boiler  was  placed  on  one  side  of  tbe  veaael,  and  tt* 
funnel,  or  chimney,  was  bent  so  as  to  rise  in  the  centre  • 
the  vessel,  where  it  served  the  purpose  of  «  mast  for  tarr- 
ing aail.    ■  It  seema  ind^ad,'  Qhwrv«(  tbia  writer. '  to  Ixr. 
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been  the  anxious  vrish  of  the  constructors  of  the  early  steam- 
boats to  disguise  the  odious  smoking  funnel  under  the 
designation  of  a  main-mast ;  and  some  even  went  so  far  as 
to  raise  up  a  top-mast  in  the  thick  folds  of  the  dense  black 
smoke.'  The  accuracy  of  this  observation  may  be  seen  by 
the  representations  or  the  earliest  steam-boats  used  upon 
the  Thames,  in  Dodd's  'Historical  and  ExplanaUiry  Disser- 
tation on  Steam-Engines  and  Steam-Packels,'  published  in 
1818.  A  single  cylinder  was  used  in  the  Comet,  itlipelling 
a  a-anked  axle  which  carried  a  large  toothed  wheel ;  aha 
this  wheel,  working  into  two  others  fixed  upon  the  axles  of 
the  paddles,  caused  thenl  to  revolve.  Two  paddle-wheels, 
or  rather  two  sets  of  revolving  paddles,  each  consisting  of 
four  paddles  of  a  form  tesetnbiing  malt-shovels,  were  used 
on  each  side  of  the  vessel.  The  engine  was  of  the  bell-crank 
construction,  and  was  placed  alongside  of  the  boiler,  and  the 
two  occupied  the  whole  Width  of  the  boat. 

This  vessel  began  to  run  regularly  between  Glasgow  and 
Helensburgh,  iti  Jatiuary,  1812,  and  continued  to  ply  success- 
fully during  the  following  summer ;  her  rate  of  motion  was 
about  five  iniles  an  hour.  Improvements  Were  soon  found 
advisable,  and  Bell  soon  abandoned  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  paddles  by  which  his  first  experiment  was  &- 
tinguished,  and  adopted  tx)mplete  paddle-wheels.  As  weIs 
the  case  with  Fulton  in  America,  Bell  had  no  soOner  esta- 
blished his  flrit  steam-packet,  than  others  were  ready  to 
follow  in  his  track ;  and  these,  having  the  advantage  of  his 
experience,  and  possibly  of  mote  scientific  knowledge  also, 
exceeded  him  in  success.  The  second  steam-buat  established 
on  the  Clyde,  the  Elizabeth,  was  oomnleneed  as  early  as 
March,  1812,  and  was  ready  for  use  about  twelve  months 
after.  She  was  the  property  of  Mr.  Hutchison,  a  brewer; 
but  she  was  built  Under  the  direction  of  an  engineer  named 
Thomson,  who  had  been  engaged  in  some  of  Bell's  first 
experiments.  She  was  of  longer  proportioti  than  the  Comet, 
being  fifty-eight  feet  long  aloft,  fiftv-one  feet  keel,  twelve 
feet  beam,  and  five  feet  deep  ;  and  ^er  proportion  of  power 
to  tonnage  was  much  better,  her  burden  being  about  thirty- 
three  tons,  and  her  engine  of  about  teti-horse  power.  The 
Elizabeth  performed  the  passage  of  twenty-seven  miles, 
between  Glasgow  and  Greenock,  twice  a  day ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  her  owner's  account,  maae  the  voyage  in  something 
less  than  four  hours,  with  a  hundred  passengei^  on  board, 
and,  in  favourable  circumstances.  In  two  hours  and  three- 
quarters.  She  accomplished,  it  would  appear  from  the  same 
statement,  a  distance  of  eighty-one  miles  in  one  day,  at  an 
average  rate  of  nine  miles  an  hour.  The  arrangements  for 
the  accommodation  of  passengers  Were  comfortable,  although 
the  description  of  the  cabins  contrasts  rather  curiously  *\th 
the  ample  diinensions  of  the  river  steamers  of  the  present 
day.  These  particulars  are  given  kt  length  by  Russell ;  but 
we  quote  only  the  dimensions  of  the  cabins,  of  which  the 
best  was  twenty-otie  feet  long,  eleveb  feet  three  inches  wide 
at  midships,  and  nine  fbet  four  inches  aft,  and  the  forecastle 
was  about  eleven  feet  sit  inches  bv  nine  feet  sit  inches. 
The  fares  for  the  best  and  infbriof  cabiils  were,  respectively, 
four  shillings,  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  being  about 
one-third  the  ataount  of  the  coach  fares.  This  speculation 
was  immediately  successful;  and  the  profitable  introduc- 
tion of  sieam  navigation  on  the  rivers  of  Great  Britain  pro- 
ceeded rapidly  after  the  time  alluded  to. 

Stuart  relates  that  while  Bell  was  engaged  in  establishing 
his  steamers  on  the  Clyde,  a  person  named  Dawson  was 
making  similar  experiments  in  Ireland ;  and  that  be  hajk 
according  to  his  own  account,  built  a  Steam-boat  of  &nf 
tons  burden,  worked  by  a  high-pressure  steam-engine,  as 
early  as  1811 ;  which,  by  one  of  those  singular  coincidences 
frequently  met  with  in  the  history  of  inventions,  he  named 
the  Comet.  In  1813,  it  is  added,  Dawson  established  a 
steam-packet  on  the  Thames,  to  ply  between  Gravesend 
and  London,  'which  was  the  flirst  that  did  so  for  public  ac- 
commodation, (klthough  Mr.  Lawrence  of  Bristol,  who  intro- 
duced a  steam-boat  on  the  Severn,  soon  after  the  successful 
operations  on  the  Clyde,  had  her  carried  to  London  (through 
the  canals)  to  ply  on  the  Thame: ;  but  from  the  opposition 
of  the  watermen  to  the  innovation,  he  Was  in  the  end  ob- 
liged to  take  her  to  her  first  station.'  If  this  be  correct, 
the  Gravesend  steam-packet  alluded  to  must  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  published  in  1831, 
entitled  'An  Account  of  the  Origin  of  Steam-boats  in 
Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  America;  and  of  their  Introduc- 
tion and  Employment  upon  the  Hvet  Thames,  between 
Londdn  and.Gravesetid,  to  the  f'^^^'^t  tinle$'  which,  ic 


oordmg  to  a  MS.  note  on  the  copy  in  the  British  Masauni, 
is  by  R.  P.  Cruden,  of  Milton  by  Gravesend.  It  states  that 
the  first  steam-boat  which  plied  between  London  and 
Gravesend  was  the  Margery,  of  seventy  tons  burden,  and 
fourteen-horse  power ;  a  vessel  originally  used  on  the  Clyde, 
where  sh8  was  built  in  1813,  by  Messrs.  Wood,  of  Port- 
Glasgow,  the  builders  of  the  Comet  and  the  Elizabeth.  She 
was,  it  is  stated,  brought  to  London  from  Leith  early  in 
1813,  and  oo  the  23rd  of  Jatiuary  in  that  year  she  began  to 
ply  between  London  and  Gravesend,  charging  four  sbil* 
lings  and  two  shillings  for  the  best  and  inferioi-  cabins 
respectively.  She  ran  for  some  months,  but  had  occasion  to 
stop  so  frequently  for  repairs,  that  she  never  ran  more  than 
about  three  weeks  without  interruption.  This  vessel  was, 
in  the  following  year,  removed  to  France,  for  use  upon  the 
Seine ;  and  that  tried  on  the  Thames  by  Dawson  was,  ac- 
cording to  Stuart,  sent  to  Spain,  to  ply  between  Seville  arid 
San  Lucar.  Cruden  states  that  the  Richmond  packet  had 
been  employed  between  London  and  Richmond  in  the  year 
preceding  the  use  of  the  Margery  on  the  Gravesend  station. 
Among  the  enterprising  individuals  by  whose  exertions 
steam-boats  were  established  upon  the  Thames,  the  name  of 
George  Dodd  deserves  a  prominent  place,  although  his 
history  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  poverty  which  often 
attends  the  most  ingenious  inventors.  He  was,  it  would 
appear,  the  first  to  lindertake  a  considerable  voyage  by  sea 
iti  d  steam-vessel.  The  boat  with  which  this  voyage  was 
accomplished  wai  built  on  the  Clyde  by  Messrs.  Wood,  and 
Was  launched  in  1813,  tinder  the  name  of  the  Glasgow ;  but 
Was  subsequently  altered,  and  called  the  Thames.  She  was 
of  seventy-four  or'Seventy-flve  tons  burden,  and  about  four- 
teen or  sixteen  horse-power,  with  paddle-wheels  nine  feet 
in  diameter.  l)odd  brought  her  round  to  the  Thames  by 
steam  and  sails,  experiencing  sottie  very  rough  weather  on 
the  way,  especially  in  the  Irish  Sea.  A  detailed  account  of 
the  voyage  was  published  in  the  'Journal  des  Mines'  for 
September,  Ibli,  and  subsequently  U  the  end  of  Dodd's 
work  Ob  steam-boats.  It  is  needless  to  follow  minutely  the 
extension  of  steam  navigation  in  the  British  dominions  and 
elsewhere  subsequent  to  the  success  of  Bell  and  his  imilie- 
diate  followers.  Bell  himself  said, '  1  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  history  does  hot  afford  an  instance  df  such  rapid  im- 
provement in  commerce  and  civilisation  as  that  which  Will  be 
effected  b^  steam-vessels ;'  dnd  probably  there  are  fbw  at  the 
present  time  who  would  not  fully  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
his  prediction.  The  statistical  tables  hereafter  given  will  show 
how  rapid  has  been  the  increase  of  steam-vessels,  although 
they  do  not  embrace  the  whole  of  the  steam-boats  eroployea ; 
but  it  may  be  interesting  to  give,  from  Dodd,  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  principal  steaiti-vessels  in  use  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  at  the  date  of  his  work  (1818).  He  states  that 
there  were  then  eighteen  Steam-boats  on  the  Clyde,  two  at 
Dundee,  two  on  the  Tay,  two  on  the  Trent,  two  on  tbe  Tyne, 
four  on  the  Humber,  two  on  the  Mersey,  three  on  the  Tare, 
one  on  the  Avon,  one  on  the  Severn,  one  on  the  Orwell. 
six  on  the  Forth,  two  at  Cork,  and  two  intended  to  navigate 
from  Dublin  to  Holyhead.  In  another  part  of  his  work  he 
describes  the  vessels  then  in  use  upon  the  Thames,  of  which 
two,  the  Richmond  and  the  London,  plied  between  London, 
Richmond,  and  Twickenham,  ahd  had,  he  says,  carried  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  passengers  within  the  last  four 
months.  These  were  built  under  Dodd's  superintendence ; 
and  in  consequence  of  having  to  pass  under  the  bridges,  they 
were  made  with  an  apparatus  of  his  invention  for  lowering 
their  chimneys.  These  boats  experienced  much  but  ineffec- 
tual opposition  from  the  watermen.  Who  deemed  their  use 
an  invasion  of  their  rights.  A  third  steam-vessel  designed 
by  Dodd,  the  Sons  of  Commerce,  intended  for  use  between 
London  and  Gravesend,  had  been  used,  in  the  season  pre- 
ceding the  publication  of  his  work,  between  London  and 
Margate,  and  had  once  performed  the  journey,  about  eighty- 
eight  miles,  in  seven  hours  and  thirty-flve  minutes.  Her 
speed,  when  unassisted  by  wind  or  tide,  was  ten  miles  an 
hour.  Another  boat,  the  Majestic,  plied  between  Londou 
and  Margate  in  1816.  This  vessel  had  been  to  Calais,  and 
had  often  towed  vessels  of  seven  hundred  tons  burdeU  down 
the  river.  The  Regent,  one  of  the  early  Thames  steamers, 
was  accidentally  burnt  off  Whitstable,  in  July,  181^.  Be- 
sides these,  Dodd  mentions  the  Caledonia,  with  two  engines 
of  fourteen-horse  power,  which  had  been  from  Margate  to 
Flushiilg,  and  also  on  the  Rhine  ',  the  Eagle,  which  bad  a 
single  paddle-wheel  in  the  centre,  and  failed,  he  argues,  for 
want  of  room  for  the  eaoape  at  the  watbr  agitated  by  the 
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paddiM ;  the  Hope,  a  imall  vessel,  built  at  Bristol,  which 
proved  a  failure ;  and  the  Thames,  uie  vessel  which  Dodd 
nimseir  brought  irom  the  Clyde.  In  addition  to  British 
ateam-voisels,  it  is  stated  that  there  were  at  that  time  steam- 
packets  and  steam  luggage-vessels  used  in  Russia,  the 
Netherlands,  France,  andSpain ;  and  that  one  wa«  building 
in  the  East  Indies.  In  order  to  give  an  approximate  state- 
ment of  the  progress  of  steam  navigation  in  the  United 
States  about  the  same  period,  a  few  fiusts  may  be  quoted 
fl-om  the  evidence  of  Seth  Hunt,  Esq.,  formerly  comman- 
dant of  Upper  Louisiana,  before  the  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  CommoR5  appointed  in  1817  to  consider  the 
means  of  preventing  tne  mischief  of  explosion  on  board 
steam-boats.  This  gentleman  stated  that  there  were  then 
ten  steam-vessels  runniug  between  New  York  and  Albany, 
two  between  New  York  and  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
four  or  five  to  New  Jersey,  besides  the  ferry-boats,  of  which 
there  wore  four.*  On  the  river  Delaware  there  were  also  a 
number  of  boats,  which  plied  between  Philadelphia  and 
Trenton  in  New  Jersey ;  and  others  between  Philadelphia 
and  Newcastle,  and  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington,  besides 
ferry-boats.  Some  of  these  were  worked  with  high-pressure 
engines.  There  were  steam-boats  from  Baltimore  to  Nor- 
folk, which  passed  a  part  of  the  Chesapeak,  several  miles  in 
width ;  and  steam-vesseU  had  been  to  New  London,  which 
is  still  more  exposed ;  and  also  up  to  New  Hertford.  The 
Powhatan  steam-boat,  which  was  built  at  New  York,  had 
been  exposed  to  a  severe  gale  of  wind  in  the  open  ocean  for 
three  days,  after  which  it  arrived  at  Norfolk,  and  thence 
proceeded  up  the  James  river  to  Richmond.  The  largest 
steam-boats  in  America  were  those  upon  the  Mississippi, 
plying  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez.  These  vessels, 
the  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  were  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burden,  and  carried  two  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  mer- 
chandise, one  hundred  passengers,  and  seven  hundred  bales 
of  cotton.  This  witness  remembered  but  three  steam-boat 
aecidants  in  America,  one  of  which  was  on  the  Ohio,  an- 
other at  Charlestown  in  South  Carolina,  and  •  third  to  the 
Powhatan. 

The  introduction  of  steam-packeta  upon  the  open  sea  was 
a  favourite  object  with  Dodd.  He  obiierves  particu- 
larly  the  great  importance  of  their  establishment  between 
Dublin  and  Holyhead,  as  the  intercourse  by  sailing  packets 
was  liable  to  great  delays.  They  were  sometimes,  it  is 
stated,  more  than  seventy-six  hours  at  sea,  although  the 
distance  is  only  about  sixty  miles.  The  use  of  steam-vessels 
upon  this  station  was  advocated  for  several  years  before 
they  were  regularly  established  ;  and  Dodd  had,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  friends,  oiTered  to  bear  the  expense  of  two 
packets  for  making  the  experiment,  provided  the  Post-office 
authorities  would  guarantee  to  him  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails,  in  the  event  of  those  packets  fully  answering  his  re- 
presentations ;  but  his  offer  was  not  accepted.  It  has  been 
shown  that  some  sea-voyages  were  performed  at  an  earlier 
dale ;  but  the  regular  establishment  of  ocean  steam  naviga- 
tion may  be  considered  to  have  commenced  with  the  Rob 
Roy,  a  steamer  of  about  thirty-horse  power  and  ninety  tons 
burden,  which  commenced  running  in  1818  between 
Greenock  and  Belfast.  This  vessel  was  established  by  Mr. 
David  Napier,  who,  says  Russell,  ttom  the  year  1818  until 
about  1830,  'effected  more  for  the  improvement  of  steam 
navigation  than  any  other  man.'  This  gentleman  must  be 
distinguished  from  his  cousin,  Mr.  Robert  Napier,  of  Glas- 
gow, who  is  also  honourably  known  for  improvements  of  the 
same  kind,  but  of  a  somewhat  later  date.  David  Napier, 
according  to  the  interesting  narrative  of  the  progress  of 
steam  navigation  in  Britain,  given  by  the  above-mentioned 
writer,  ventured  at  once  to  estabUsh  regular  communication 
between  Britain  and  the  neighbouring  coun  tries,  Ireland  and 
France,  by  steam-vessels  plyin|{  even  during  the  stormy 
months  of  winter ;  though,  previous  to  the  time  of  his  im- 
provements, such  vessels  bad  scarcely  ever  ventured  to  sea 
except  in  fine  weather.  In  order  to  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  he  took 
passage,  at  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  in  one  of  the  sail- 
ing vessels  which  formerly  plied  between  Glasgow  and 
Belfast,  and  which  often  required  a  week  to  perform  a 
journey  that  is  now  done  by  steam  in  nine  hours.  After 
anxiously  watching  the  effect  of  the  waves  when  the  vessel 
was  twsed  in  a  storm,  and  satisfying  himself  that  there  was 
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no  insuperable  difficulty,  he  retired  eontentadly  to  kii 
cabin,  leaving  the  captain  of  the  vessel  puxsied  at  hu 
strange  curiosity  respecting  the  eSieet  of  rough  weather. 
He  subsequently  tried  experiments  upon  the  best  form  of 
hull  for  getting  through  the  water  with  the  minimum  of 
resistance ;  and  these  led  him  to  adopt  a  fine  wedge-like 
form  for  the  fore  part  of  his  vessels,  instead  of  the  rouoil 
full  bow  common  in  those  propelled  by  sails.  The  Rob  R«t, 
after  plying  two  winters  between  Greenock  and  Belfast,  vu 
removed  from  that  line,  and  employed  as  a  paeket  between 
Dover  and  Calais.  In  1819  he  employed  the  Messrs.  Wood 
to  build  the  Talbot,  of  one  hundred  and  Ofty  tons  burdeo, 
into  which  he  fitted  two  engines  of  thirty-horse  power  etch. 
This  fine  vessel  the  most  perfect  of  her  time  in  all  raspeeti, 
plied  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin ;  and  she  was  sood  fol- 
lowed, on  the  same  line,  by  another  excellent  vessel,  called 
the  Ivanboe.  In  1821  steam-vessels  were  regularly  estt- 
blisbed  as  Post-office  packets  on  that  important  statKio. 
They  had  been  intended  merely  as  auxiliaries  to  tlie 
sailing  packets;  but  they  soon  superseded  them.  From 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Holyhead  Roads  Commiuee 
in  1822,  it  appears  that  even  then  the  intercourse  betceeo 
the  two  countries  had  been  reduced  almost  to  a  certaiou: 
and  that  while,  in  the  year  preoeding  their  adoption,  eucilr 
one  hundred  mails  arrived  in  London  after  the  proper  time, 
there  were  only  twenty-two  caMS  of  delay  in  the  Srst  nise 
months  in  which  the  steam-packets  were  used,  although  ihii 
period  included  the  winter  season,  during  the  early  put  of 
which  the  weather  was  worse  than  had  been  knom  la 
more  than  sixty  years.  The  vessels  which  were  built  ex- 
pressly for  this  purpose  were  strengthened  by  diagonal  &im- 
ing  upon  the  plan  of  Sir  Robert  Seppings. 

It  would  occupy  great  space  to  follow,  however  imper- 
fectly, the  rapid  progress  of  steam  navigation  in  this  roan- 
try  alone,  ana  it  may  be  more  readily  traced  by  refereace 
to  the  tables  hereafter  inserted,  which  are  founded  upoo 
parliamentary  documents.  The  adoption  of  steam-veaelt 
in  every  direction  upon  the  ocean,  and  their  use  upoo  tlit 
rivers  and  lakes  of  every  civilised  country,  have  pniduced, 
and  are  daily  producing,  results  which  it  is  impow- 
ble  fully  to  estimate.  But  we  must  notice  the  tvasi- 
ful  accomplishment  of  Transatlantic  steam  navigatiao.  o{ 
which  not  only  the  probability  was  questioned  even  t  fe< 
years  since,  but  which  was  almost  proved  to  be  impowble 
down  nearly  to  the  time  of  its  acoumplishment.  Experience 
has  shown  the  great  advantage  of  large  over  small  stesmers. 
because  the  rapacity  and  buoyancy  of  the  veanel  increase  is 
so  mudi  larger  a  ratio  than  the  resistance ;  but  in  order  0 
obtain  sufBoient  room  for  carrying  the  enormous  suppi;  c' 
fuel  required  for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  st  the 
same  time  to  allow  accommodation  for  passengers  and  cup 
to  a  remunerative  amount,  it  was  necessary  to  build  ves- 
sels of  extraordinary  dimensions.  At  length  the  greii 
problem  was  solved  by  the  voyages,  in  1838,  or  }it 
Sirius  and  the  Great  Western,  each  of  which  craseed  \hc 
Atlantic  direct  for  New  York,  without  touching,  ss  mur 
advocates  of  Transatlantic  steam  navigation  had  eoosidere': 
desirable,  at  the  Azores,  St.  John's,  or  Halifkx.  The  Sinsi, 
of  seven  hundred  tons  burden,  and  three  hundred  and  tveo? 
horse-power,  had  previously  run  between  London  and  Cort 
She  was  therefore  prepared  for  the  trial  m  few  days  esrtie 
than  her  formidable  rival,  a  vessel  of  thiirteen  hundred  ai 
forty  tons  burden,  and  four  hundred  and  aixty  hoiwypo*"- 

«e  Sirius  started  from  Cork  on  the  4th  of  April,  sad  v- 
ed  at  New  York  early  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  isooih. 
having  performed  the  voyage  at  the  average  rate  ol  od< 
hundred  and  sixty-one  miles  daily,  or  a  little  short  of  sereii 
miles  per  hour,  in  her  return  she  averaged  a  haadred  and 
sixty- seven  miles  daily,  or  as  near  as  posaible  iei>en  milei 
an  hour.  The  Great  Western  started  from  Bristol  on  llie 
8th  of  April,  and  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  isme  day  » 
the  Sirius.  but  some  hours  later.  Her  average  speed  on  tbt 
outward  voyage  was  two  hundred  and  eight  miles  t  dii, 
or  between  eight  and  nine  miles  an  hour,  and  in  returnuii 
two  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  daily,  or  very  nearly  n« 
miles  per  hour.  The  enterprise  which  thus  commeooed 
so  favourably  has  been  checked  by  some  unfortunate  oecO' 
rences,  especially  by  the  loss  of  the  President ;  and  coo«- 
quently  one  of  the  companies  formed  for  carrying  on  t 
steam  communication  between  England  and  Anerita  bii 
lelinquisbed  it,  and  the  British  Queen,  one  of  the  noUe  t» 
sals  built  for  the  purpoee,  has  been  sold  to  parties  who  p» 
pope  nmninf  hsr  between  B«lgiam  and  Nwir  Ywk;  m 
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notwitnstanding  all  diMoungament,  the  use  of  stMm-  Testel* 
for  long  voyage*  may  be  oonsidand  feirly  ettablUbed. 

The  immenae  influenoe  whieh  steam  navigation  would  have 
upon  maritime  warftre  has  attiacted  much  attention,  and 
baa  led  to  the  construction,  in  this  and  other  eountriea,  of 
many  steam-vessels  adapted  fbr  the  purposes  of  war.  Hap- 
pily there  has  been,  since  its  praetioal  introduction,  little  op- 
portunity for  this  application  of  steam  navigation.  Our  sta- 
tistics may  therefore  be  limited  to  the  progreu  of  commercial 
steam  navigation,  which,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  and  its  de- 
pendencies are  concerned,  may  be  aeeurately  teaced  hy  means 


of  the  fallowing  tables,  whieh  are  founded  upon  Custona- 
House  returns  and  o^er  official  documents,  lliey  are  bow- 
ever  necessarily  incomplete,  because  no  correct  information 
can  be  obtained  respecting  unregistered  vesseU,  which  ply 
only  within  the  limits  of  their  respeotive  ports.  Government 
steamers,  of  which  several  are  employed  as  maQ-packets,  are 
not  included.  Tables  I..  II.,  and  IIL  are  extracted  from  the 
'Tables  of  Revenue, Papulation,  and  Commerce,'  for  1836, 
issued  hf  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  continued  to  the  latest 
period  of  which  the  returns  have  been  published,  from  the 
subsequent  v(d:umea  of  the  same  series. 


I.  TaUethoiowg  ihe  Number  and  Toimagg  <if  Steam-Veiid*  Built  a$ut  RtgMtrad  in  the  Britiih  Empire  in  each  year 

from  1814  to  1839. 


TlABl. 

Em^iid. 

■ootUud. 

InUad. 

Unitad 
KiBgdom. 

I>lMofa<i«nu>y, 
JatMjr,  ud  Mm. 

BrilUh 

TVTU. 

VmmI*. 

Ttmniga. 

VMMb. 

Tonufie. 

VmhU. 

Toaiwce. 

VmmU. 

ToiuMca. 

VaMili. 

Tanu(«. 

V«Mb. 

TODIUII*. 

TaM«b. 

Tonnaca. 

1814 

5 

285 

^  , 

5 

285 

1 

387 

6 

672 

1815 

2 

161 

7 

625 

•  • 

9 

786 

1 

608 

10 

1.394 

1816 

4 

298 

4 

270 

•  • 

8 

568 

1 

670 

9 

1,238 

1817 

4 

227 

3 

194 

,, 

7 

421 

3 

1.633 

10 

2,054 

1818 

3 

1,124 

3 

216 

•  • 

6 

1,340 

3 

1,198 

9 

2.538 

1819 

2 

175 

2 

167 

., 

4 

342 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

342 

1820 

3 

102 

4 

403 

150 

8 

655 

^  ^ 

1 

116 

9 

771 

1821 

12 

1,463 

10 

1.545 

•  • 

32 

3.008 

1 

258 

33 

3,266 

1822 

S3 

2.080 

4 

369 

•  • 

«7 

2,449 

1 

185 

28 

3.634 

1823 

17 

2.344 

2 

125 

•  « 

19 

2.469 

1 

52 

SO 

2,521 

1824 

12 

1.687 

5 

547 

.. 

17 

2.234 

•  • 

•  » 

17 

2,234 

1625 

19 

2,600 

5 

403 

.. 

34 

3.003 

5 

1.189 

39 

4,193 

1826 

50 

5.920 

22 

2,718 

•  • 

72 

8,638 

4 

404 

76 

9.048 

1827 

18 

2,264 

9 

994 

118 

28 

3.376 

2 

408 

30 

3.784 

1828 

25 

1,687 

5 

352 

30 

2.039 

1 

346 

31 

8.885 

1829 

13 

1,080 

3 

671 

«» 

16 

1.751 

•  • 

•  • 

16 

1.751 

1830 

10 

931 

8 

814 

18 

1,745 

1 

481 

19 

3.826 

1831 

24 

2,054 

7 

695 

31 

8.749 

5 

1,687 

36 

4.436 

1832 

19 

943 

14 

1.908 

33 

2,851 

5 

1.239 

38 

4.090 

1833 

27 

l,If64 

6 

964 

33 

2.928 

3 

1.017 

36 

3,945 

1834 

26 

3.453 

10 

1,675 

36 

5,128 

3 

628 

39 

5.7S6 

1835 

63 

6,844 

23 

4,080 

86 

10,924 

3 

357 

88 

11.281 

1836 

43 

5,924 

20 

2.834 

63 

8,758 

6 

942 

69 

9.700 

1837 

53 

6,223 

22 

4.488 

3 

9S8 

78 

11.669 

4 

478 

83 

13.147 

18.18 

66 

6,286 

18 

3.263 

•  • 

•   ■ 

84 

9,549 

. . 

3 

388 

87 

9.837 

1839 

43 

2.885 

18 

2.968 

1 

286 

62 

6,139 

•• 

3 

383 

65 

6.523 

Total  . 

$81 

60.719 

239 

33.573 

6 

1,512 

826 

95.804 

•• 

•• 

60 

14,854 

886 

110.658 

II.  TiMe  Shmcing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  (f  Bettered  Steem-VeteOe  belonging 

to  the  Britieh  Empire, 

in  eaeh 

yeoryrom  1814  fo  1839. 

YsAta. 

EoKland. 

Saotbnd. 

Intaad. 

Uidtad  Klntdom.      j'^ 

laa  or  OaaroMy, 
aajr,  and  Hu. 

BritUh  PUatatlou. 

TOTU. 

Tawb. 

TooiUMca. 

Tauala. 

Tonug*. 

VaMb. 

Toana(». 

VaaMb. 

Tmaaja.    Vai 

laab. 

Toaaaga. 

Vaiaab. 

ToBiiafai 

Vaaaab. 

Tonaaia. 

1814 

•   • 

69 

•   • 

.  • 

1 

69 

•  * 

1 

387 

8 

456 

1815 

3 

209 

429 

•  • 

.  * 

8 

638 

.  . 

2 

995 

10 

1,633 

1816 

5 

315 

632 

•  • 

,. 

12 

947 

,  • 

3 

1,665 

IS 

8,618 

1817 

7 

462 

514 

1 

63 

14 

1,039 

•  . 

5 

2.911 

19 

3,950 

1818 

10 

1.586 

683 

1 

63 

19  t 

3,332 

,  . 

8 

4.109 

27 

6,441 

1819 

11 

1.459 

11 

825 

8 

264 

24 

8,548 

«  • 

8 

4.109 

32 

6.657 

1820 

17 

1.639 

14 

1,127 

3 

252 

34 

3,018 

9 

4,225 

43 

7,243 

1821 

39 

3.377 

26 

8,344 

4 

330 

59 

6.051 

.. 

10 

4.483 

69 

10.534 

1822 

52 

5.322 

28 

3.701 

5 

434 

85 

8,457 

.  • 

11 

4.668 

96 

13.125 

1823 

69 

7,527 

26 

3,347 

6 

487 

101 

10.361       . 

.  • 

10 

3.798 

111 

14,153 

1824 

80 

8.642 

29 

2,682 

5 

409 

114 

11,733 

2 

814 

10 

3.793 

126 

15,739 

1825 

112 

12.280 

36 

3,292 

3 

192 

151 

15.764 

2 

214 

15 

4.309 

168 

20.287 

1826 

162 

16.791 

51 

4.496 

15 

3,899 

328 

24.186 

2 

214 

18 

4.558 

248 

28,958 

1827 

173 

17.734 

59 

5.390 

21 

4,<94 

253 

27.318 

3 

214 

20 

4.958 

275 

32,490 

1828 

191 

18,367 

56 

4.903 

35 

4.740 

272 

28.010 

2 

214 

19 

3,808 

293 

32,033 

1829 

203 

19,085 

57 

5.399 

27 

5,017 

287 

29,501 

2 

214 

15 

2,568 

304 

32.283 

1830 

203 

18,831 

61 

5.687 

31 

5,491 

895 

30,009 

3 

330 

17 

3.105 

315 

33.444 

1831 

223 

20,304 

62 

5,777 

35 

6,181 

320 

32.262 

4 

433 

23 

4,750 

347 

37.445 

1832 

235 

20,813 

73 

7,205 

40 

7,220 

348 

35.238 

4 

474 

28 

5,957 

380 

41,669 

1833 

868 

23.290 

71 

7.075 

43 

7,757 

388 

38.122 

5 

555 

28 

6,340 

415 

45,017 

1834 

301 

27,039 

77 

8,187 

46 

8,163 

484 

43.429 

6 

711 

32 

6,595 

468 

50.735 

1835 

344 

30.351 

85 

9,833 

68 

12,583 

497 

52.767 

6 

718 

35 

7,035 

538 

60,620 

1836 

388 

34,314 

95 

11.588 

71 

13.460 

554 

59.362 

7 

914 

39 

7,693 

600 

67,969 

J  837 

428 

37,240 

109 

13,368 

87 

18,437 

618 

69,045 

6 

832 

44 

8.411 

668 

78.288 

1838 

484 

43.877 

105 

13.113 

84 

17.694 

673 

74,684 

5 

709 

44 

7.323 

788 

88,716 

i8a» 

517 

45.160 

117 

15.704 

86 

18.376 

Z80 

79,240 

3 

389 

rf^iti; 

ec?.lO« 

770 

86.731 
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lil.  lUfe  thawing  the  Nuinber  and  Tbtmagt  of  StMrn-VeueUtekfeh  Bnitni  and  tttattdfiom  the  RtrU  qfthm  Umted 
IBngdom  in  eaeh  Tear  from  1820  to  1839,  dittingttitMng  the  Cottntriet  to  whith  thevMaigitd,  and  tmarnttng  tke 
yetttlt  emptoyedin  the  Coatting  fyadefhrm  those  ettgaged  in  fbreign  Voyt^et.  The  f^tre*  give  Ms  ntanber  ^ 
Voyages,  catd  the  aggregate  Amourd  qf'rtmnc^a  for  the  YeOr.     "      '  "  ~ 


ineluded. 


Veteeie  in  BaUaet.  or  with  Pattengert  aniff,  an  not 


Ynn, 

CuoatDM  to  «bkh  la*  TmmU  Im- 
kaf«L 

COAiiTI^-0  TRAbE. 

►OREION  TKA.de. 

lawatds. 

OutWkMi. 

ItlWUQf* 

Oatvai*. 

Shi|W. 

TUu. 

SU^ 

Too*. 

Shift. 

Tou 

SUfi. 

Too*. 

1820» 

United  Kinjirdom     .     . 

9 

905 

•  • 

•  • 

,  , 

•  • 

I8S1 

United  Kingdom     .     . 

188 

30,028 

158 

6,166 

^  ^ 

,  , 

,  ^ 

.  , 

1822 

/  United  Kingdom    .     . 
I  France    

215 

31,596 

295 

42,743 

•  • 

159 
10 

14,497 
520 

111 

•  • 

13.388 

-  • 

1823 

(  United  Kingdom     .     . 
,  France 

434 

55,146 

647 

73,424 

129 

8,942 

108 

9,027 

. . 

.. 

7 

364 

7 

364 

1824 

'  United  Kingdom    .     . 

888 

124,073 

1,197 

147,523 

139 

10,893 

208 

15,796 

.  France     

, . 

6 

312 

8 

416 

1825 

'  United  Kingdom     .     . 

1.666 

257,734 

1,946 

279,384 

186 

16,155 

256 

19,685 

France 

.. 

.. 

11 

652 

13 

756 

1826 

'  United  Kingdom    .     . 

2,810 

452,995 

3,833 

518,696 

334 

32,631 

268 

27,200 

France 

•  • 

.. 

38 

2.206 

31 

1.742 

1827 

'  United  Kingdom     .     . 

4,404 

737,020 

5  617 

820,361 

443 

50,285 

439 

47,322 

France     .      .     ...     . 

. . 

74 

4,568 

43 

2,566 

1828 

'  United  Kingdom     .     . 

5,591 

914,414 

6,893 

1,009,834 

482 

52,679 

472 

51,867 

France 

.. 

., 

••, 

, . 

58 

3,406 

31 

1,802 

'  United  Kingdom     .     . 

5.792 

978,981 

6,875 

1,066,041 

497 

51,754 

428 

47.480 

1829 

Fnnee 

,  . 

. , 

,  , 

, . 

2 

124 

21 

1,206 

Holland 

•  , 

.. 

,  , 

1 

281 

1 

260 

'  United  Kingdom     .     . 

M40 

1,050,392 

6,808 

1,0£4,850 

560 

62,613 

475 

54,372 

830t 

France 

•  • 

,  . 

, , 

•  • 

19 

1,318 

21 

1.282 

Holland 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

23 

6,463 

32 

8.992 

'  United  Kingdom     .     . 

7,123 

1.133,110 

7,087 

1,129,975 

537 

65,946 

563 

67.930 

1831 

France 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

60 

4,320 

19 

1,368 

Holland 

,  . 

•  . 

. . 

25 

7,025 

88 

10.678 

'  United  Kingdom    .     . 

7,635 

1.223^133 

7,797 

1,221,626 

537 

71,493 

564 

73,898 

1838 

France    ..... 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

66 

4,762 

35 

2.520 

Holland 

.  . 

«  • 

.  • 

.. 

8 

2,24d 

>        36 

10,1 16 

United  Kingdom     .     . 
Fnince 

9,070 

1,427,493 

9,083 

1,431,968 

681 

98,224 

704 

102.639 

183S 

•  • 

«  . 

.. 

47 

2.584 

29 

2.108 

Holland 

•  • 

•  • 

,  , 

. . 

4 

1,124 

16 

4.496 

(United  Kingdom     .     . 

10,046 

1,609,324 

9,941 

1,597,270 

988 

146,720 

896 

137,607 

1834 

<  Franoe 

,  . 

•  • 

•  • 

.  • 

1 

73 

19 

1,378 

(Holland 

,  , 

•  • 

., 

11 

3,091 

38 

10,64U 

i  United  Kincdom     .     . 

•11,227 

1,849,409 

11,105 

1,833,496 

1,015 

170,151 

1,146 

189,305 

1M4    <Vnbee    ..... 

.  , 

«  • 

•  • 

•  a 

4   • 

.  . 

38 

2.906 

(Holland 

,  . 

•  • 

,  , 

,  , 

18 

5,058 

39 

10,920 

(  United  Kingdom     .     . 

13,003 

2,238,137 

12,649 

2,178,248 

i,i22 

195,722 

1,225 

202,499 

1836 

<Frtt»ee 

•   • 

•  ♦ 

•  • 

.  • 

•  • 

•  • 

121 

9,265 

(Holland 

•  • 

•  • 

•  » 

. . 

50 

10,948 

67 

14.249 

United  Kingdom     .     . 

19.481 

2,671,577 

15,019 

2,604,739 

1,193 

317.640 

1,278 

234,919 

Hanse  Towiu     .     .     . 

, , 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

1 

80 

1 

109 

1837 

Holland 

, , 

•  • 

•  • 

,  . 

32 

r,164 

40 

10.0SU 

Belgium 

, , 

•  • 

•  * 

•  * 

25 

4,925 

27 

5,319 

Franoe 

• « 

•  • 

•  • 

•  , 

2 

335 

138 

10,665 

^Spain 

•  t 

.  • 

.. 

1 

165 

United  Kingdom    .     . 

15,771 

3,959.125 

15,489 

2,871,506 

1,983 

286,264 

2.004 

289.S77 

France     

,   , 

4   • 

•  • 

• , 

368 

35.666 

354 

33.894 

1838 

Holland 

•  • 

«   • 

•  • 

.  a 

34 

7,718 

37 

8.399 

Belgium 

,  , 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

39 

11,017 

73 

40,26.1 

Portugal  and  6racil 

,  , 

•  » 

,  , 

•  • 

,  , 

•  • 

3 

433 

United  Kingdom     .     . 

15<556 

^.926,521 

15,468 

2,894,995 

2,293 

356,^95 

2,296 

351,36! 

Russia 

•  • 

, , 

,  . 

, , 

,  , 

1 

2i: 

Holland 

<. 

>  • 

«   • 

40 

8,409 

42 

8,!6J 

1839 

Belgium 

•  • 

,  • 

.  . 

.  , 

61 

18,021 

69 

20.236 

Franoe 

t  • 

• « 

,  . 

,   , 

410 

44,343 

360 

39,2il 

Portugal  and  Braail 

•  • 

•  • 

.. 

. . 

5 

55U 

VTttfkey 

«• 

•- 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

2 

473 

In  the  Repoft  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Privy  Ck>uncil  in  1839  to  int^uire  into  the  subject  of  steam- 
vessel  accidents,  an  attempt  in  made  to  Supply  some  of  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Custom-House  returns  relating  to  ateam- 
Tessels,  by  the  publication  of  the  table  which  is  here 
marked  IV.     I'nls  table  gives,  approximately,  the  nume- 

*  A  onto  Mraendfld  to  the  origlDaJ  documest  itatM  that  itaum-wtHli  wet« 
not  uicd  in  tnu  kioydom  for  the  conveyuica  of  marehsudise  belbru  the  jeer 
18!t0i  bottUf  itetement  lenst  not  be  tekeo  abeolutaly}  Tor  Dodd.  wiittoK  m 
181S.  mcntiou  feteafai'boilt*  than  iu  Hue  upon  the  Clyde  for  the  ODnreyaBoe  of 
KDode.  Hie  original  table  ia  much  more  exteniive  than  the  above  :  separate 
retuTUe  belni{  given  ftam  Iha  ports  of  England,  Sootland.  and  IteUnd. 

t  Thp  reraina  rrfallng  to  the  cntatiDg  tnds  fhiln  1830  to  1836  ata  lakan 
from  tba  volume  of  Ubiae  for  183/ 1  as  ettor  havinif  baaa  diaoDvared  iu  those 
rievionaly  pnblilhed 


rioal  tonnage  and  power  of  British  steam-vessela,  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  1838,  stkting  the  actual  as  well  as  the  rvgittertd 
tonnage,  and  giving  mtioh  other  information  not  comprised 
in  any  other  published  statement.  In  the  uoune  of  thea 
intestigation  of  the  sabjaet  more  immediataly  before  tfaem, 
the  commissioners  obtained  detailed  information  respecting 
eighty-three  unregisteted  sleam-vesaela,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  used  to  convey  pasaen^m.  Of  these  Tesaela  (which 
are  included  in  the  table)  thirty-seven  plied  on  tfae  Menev, 
twenty-siK  on  the  HuHber,  sixteen  on  the  Thames,  and  faar 
on  the  rivets  on  the  east  of  ScoUand ;  and  Uie  eommiasioD- 
ers  observe  that  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  others  unregis- 
tered at  ports  wbioh  they  did  not  visit,    llie  great  numb«f 
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of  such  steam-Teasels  may  be  eonceived  from  tb«  lUtement 
of  the  Report,  that  while  there  were  only  twenty-five  regis- 
tered steamers  m  the  Humber,  Ouse,  and  Trent,  ther^  were 
twenty-six  unregistered,  and  that  at  Liverpool  there  were 
tbirty-nino  registered  and  thirty-seven  unregistered.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  ascertain  to  what  place  many  vessels  properly 
halong.  'Twp  Liverpool  companies  alone,'  lays  t|ie  Report, 
'posses*  more  vessels  than  the  total  nqmber  registered 
there.    Of  the  large  number  of  trading-steamers  between 


Ireland  Mid  {ixerpool,  some  of  which  axe  r^gistared  ia 
EagUA  and  aome  iji  Irish  porta,  me  (the  oommiaiioo^n 
were  informed  that  nineteen-twentieths  are  0Tna4  >»  Ii** 
land.'  It  further  states,  that  of  the  seven  buadrcid  ^d 
sixty-six  steam-vessels  mentioned  in  the  table  as  beloBging 
to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  isle*  pf  Qit^msey,  Jersey< 
and  Man, '  four  hundred  and  eighty-fpitr  may  be  considered 
as  riyer-steamers  4nd  small  coaster^ ;  and  two  hwdr«d  aod. 
eighty-^W«  as  large  coasters  and  *e%-gping  ship*,' 


IV.  TdU*  thomng  th»  aiftproximale  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Power  qfVetteh  belnwngto  the  Mercaittile  Steam-lfgrine 
(/  the  United  Kingdom  andtti  Dependeneiee  at  the  end  qfme  year  1898. 


Mo.ofVMMb 

Tonnsct  of 

Atoij* 

V— 

Eag<D*-ioom, 

Total 

Oonputed 

Arerag* 

Compuled 

Caitoia-HaaH: 

tmattp. 

Kt.iMi 

a»»i«i«l 

Asumntor 

Hana-pomr 

Tonouw 

Return. 

rcgiitcnd. 

T«imH« 

Hone-pown. 

imVwMl. 

p«V«Ml. 

Tow. 

Ko. 

IVmi. 

TVw*. 

TODI. 

HoiH-pnrer. 

Horw-power. 

T«»i. 

Less  than  59  .... 

£5« 

6,106 

10,816 

16,921 

6,4U0 

25 

66 

From    SO  to  109    . 

145 

10,367 

7,458 

17,735 

6,866 

47 

122 

lOOtoUO     . 

84 

10,034 

7,761 

17,795 

7,483 

90 

211 

150  to  800     . 

63 

10.088 

7,147 

18,129 

7,560 

120 

287 

seotosoo   . 

76 

16,654 

10,839 

27,493 

11,188 

147 

361 

800  to  400    . 

41 

14,847 

7,580 

81,827 

10,914 

266 

532 

400  to  600     . 

10 

4,488 

3,506 

7.994 

3,000 

300 

769 

679     . 

1 

679 

661 

1,340 

450 

450 

1.340 

1,059     . 

1 

1,053 

810 

1.855 

500 

500 

1,856 

Nomber  of  registered  vessels  in  1 888 

«77» 

74,510 

56,578 

I31.0$0 

54,361 

.. 

.. 

Number  not  registered 

83 

4.154 

5,484 

9,638 

2,129 

50 

lie 

Total  number  In  Great  Brita  n  ) 
and  Ireland  .         .         .         j 

7«0 

78.664 

62,062 

140.718 

60.400 

»  • 

«  • 

Registered  vessels  belonging  to  ^ 
the  isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  > 
and  Man,  in  1887  .                .) 

6+ 

8S2 

618 

1,450 

600 

100 

941 

Ditto,  belonging  to  th«  British  ) 
Plantations,  in  1887        .         j 

44t 

8,411 

7,253 

15,664 

6.160 

140 

356 

Okand  Totals 

810 

87,907 

69,933 

157,840 

63.250 

Shortly  before  the  date  of  the  British  inquiry  into  steam- 
vessel  accidents,  which  led  to  the  publication  of  the  preced- 
ing facts,  a  Report  was  made  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Suites  of  America  '  on  the  number  of  steam-engines  and 
steam-boats  in  actual  use  ;  and  of  the  number,  nature,  and 
causes  of   the  disasters  which   have  been  occasioned  by 
them.'      Prom  this  Report,  which  is  dated  December  18, 
1838,  and  has  been  reprinted  by  the  English  commissioners, 
a  few  statistical  fhcts  relating  to  steam-vessels  in  the  United 
States  may  be  gleaned.     It  u  computed  that  since  the  first 
employment  of  steam-boats  in  the  United  States  the  num- 
bers built,  lost,  and  worn  out  have  been  about  as  follows. — 
Number  of  steam-vessels  built     .         .        1300 
Lost  by  various  accidents       .         .  360  )       .». 
Worn  out    .         .         .         .         .  840/      "'' 

Remaining  in  use  in  1838    .         .        .       800 
The  tonnage  and  power  of  these  steam-vessels  are  stated 
to  be  nearly  as  follow : — 

Aggregate  tonnage,  upwards  of   .     155,473  ton-'. 

Average  tonnage  per  vessel,  near  200  tons. 

Aggregate  horse-power  of  engines      57,019  h.-p. 

Average  horse-power,  rather  more  than  70  h.-p. 
'The  largest  boat  in  the  United  States,'  it  is  obseived.'is 
supposed  to  b»  the  Natchez,  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
ton^  and  near  three  hundred  horse-power,  destined  to  run 
between  New  York  and  the  Mississippi ;  the  Illinois  and 
the  Madison,  on  Lake  Erie,  are  the  next  in  size,  the  former 
being  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five,  and  the  latter  seven  hun- 
dred tons ;  fhe  Massachusetts,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  is  the 
next  largest  being  six  hundred  and  twenty-six  tons:  and 
the  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Brie,  next,  being  six  hundred  and 

*  AaatatotlMOrigliMltabk,«tp.l7or  lk**Bspoi»oa  StMrn-Ttnol  Ac 
culenu,'  obaaciw  that  Ikf  Ciuton-Haww  Rftunt  (sniimain  (7>  •t**a-Tw 
•alu ;  but  tliat  tlM  tonuage  o(om  whwli  had  bno  burnt  wu  oi«itt«i.  t^rilbu 
number.  It  wilt  be  pereeived,  afniei  perfcetl)'  iritli  Table  li.,  but  we  have  no 
data  far  aicenaiDUc  where  the  ems,  if  ttaaie  be  a».  liit. 

f  Tbe  eampilen  ot  tbu  table  took  Iba  nombu*  tkui  marked  ttom  tb*  B«- 
tnru  (or  \9Sf.  bccanae  Mr.  Purtei'i  Sutiitlcal  Tablet  fbr  the  year  1838  ware 
■at  then  f  ntaUabed.  The  matter  eoold  not  be  eorreeted  here,  hcmnie  we 
have  not  the  iafenoation  nifyeniy  b>  aliec^ac  the  blk>wlii(  celqpw^  The 
Mditand  number  and  (onaaga  for  I83B  will  be  f>und  in  Table  \  U 


thirteen  tons.*  The  government  never  owned,  it  (tppe^rs  from 
this  document,  more  than  two  steam- vessels  of  war:  and 
even  these  were  t^t  different  ticpas.  The  first,  called  the 
Fulton,  was  launched  in  1315,  and  losthy  accident  in  1829 
The  second,  of  the  same  name,  was  built  in  1838.  Tbs 
government  had  however,  i^t  the  date  of  the  Report,  thir- 
teen other  steam- vessels,  which  were  emitloyed  by  tbe  war 
department  on  the  public  works,  and  in  tbe  troDsportatipn 
of  troops  and  stores. 

J%mi,  Structure,  and  Meehmitm  o/*  Sleam-Vett^U-—A» 
a  ship,  a  steam-vessel  should  possess  toe  qualities  that  favour 
rapid  and  steady  motion  through  the  water,  combined  with 
safety  and  strength  to  enable  it  to  bear,  without  ii^ury,  the 
strain  of  the  propelling  machinery.  The  steam-engine 
employed  to  work  its  propelling  machinerv  requires 
such  modiQcatioos  of  arrangement  43  shall  allow  <)f  its 
convenient  stowage  in  a  small  spa^,  and,  in  most  cases, 
in  such  a  position  as  to  make  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tbe 
vessel  as  low  as  possible ;  its  str^ctpre  should  be  such  as  to 
enable  it  to  bear  the  varied  motions  of  the  vessel  without 
injury;  ^n4  its  power  must  be  accurately  calculated  (0  pn^ 
duce  the  required  velocity.  Wbep  all  these  points  ar^ 
attended  to,  it  still  neqiains  to  provide  a  suitable  apparatus 
for  applying  the  power  of  the  engine  to  the  propulsioin  of 
the  vessel.  Considering  the  numerous  and  widely  different 
departments  of  science  with  which  an  intimate  acquaintapce 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  all  these  requisite 
qualities,  it  need  excite  little  siuprise  that  so  many  steam- 
vessels  have  failed,  and  continually  do  fail,  tp  accomplish  as 
much  as  their  builders  have  anticipate  The  difficulty  o£ 
the  case  is  much  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  many 
of  the  questions  to  be  considered  are  involved  in  uncertainly, 
so  that  nothing  short  of  costly  experience  can  positively  de- 
termine the  expediency  of  adapting  partioular  forms  of 
vessel,  or  arrangements  of  machinery,  or  the  campert^tive 
advantages  of  diSerent  forms  of  paddle-wheels,  or  other  coi>- 
trivances  for  eflecting  progressive  motion.  Most  of  wh^t 
has  been  effected  by  way  of  improvement  upon  the  imperfect 
models  of  the  first  steam-boat  builders,  in  Oreat  Britain  as 
well  as  in  North  America.  ^  bBon^tt^gii|uJ^^remt*4 
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triali.  stimulated  by  the  geneTDUs  rivalry  of  different 
builders,  rather  than  of  any  minute  inTestigation  of  seien- 
tiflo  principles. 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  plan  of  this  article  to  enter  at 
length  into  the  consideration  of  those  points  which,  taken 
edleetivd^,  form  the  science  of  steam  navigation;  yet  it 
would  be  improper  to  pass  entirely  unnoticed  snch  of  them 
as  bear  upon  tne  fbrm  and  proportions  of  steam-vessels, 
especially  as  much  l^ht  has  been  thrown  upon  the  subject 
by  the  important  investigations  of  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell 
upon  the  subject  of  waves,  which  have  been  reported  at  the 
recent  meetings  of  the  British  Association  fbr  liie  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Without  giving  anv  undue  prominence 
to  the  particular  theory  which  he  has  himself  brought  for- 
ward, that  gentleman  has,  in  his  article '  Steam  Navigation,' 
in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  'Encyclopedia  Britannica' 
(whieh,  with  the  article '  Steam,'  also  written,  in  part,  by 
Mr.  Russell,  has  also  appeared  in  a  separate  form),  treated 
very  ably  upon  the  theory  of  steam  navigation,  particularly 
as  regards  the  form  and  proportions  of  steam-vessels.  Re- 
ferring to  that  essay  itself  for  more  minute  information,  it 
will  ha  suflScient  to  touch  upon  a  few  points  veiy  briefly. 
The  advantages  of  a  long  proportion  and  a  fine  wedge- 
shaped  entrance  or  fore-end  have  been  slightly  adverted  to 
in  mentioning  the  improvements  of  Stevens  of  Hoboken  and 
of  Mr.  David  Napier;  and  from  those  notioes  it  will  appear 
evident  that  the  early  steam-boat  builders,  both  in  America 
and  in  Great  Britain,  erred  in  adhering  too  closely  to  the 
form  and  proportions  of  sailing-vessels.  The  proportions  of 
steam-vessels  were  originallv,  like  those  of  sailing-vessels, 
short  and  full,  their  length  being  only  al^out  three  or  four 
times  their  breadth ;  while  now  the  proporlion  of  six  breadths 
to  the  length  is  common  in  the  best  sea- going  steam  vessels, 
and  many  of  the  fbst  river-boats  are  still  longer,  ranging  in 
length  from  seven  to  ten  times  their  width.  In  America 
the  proportion  of  length  to  breadth  is  sometimes  made  even 
greater  than  as  ten  to  one ;  and  boats  have  been  built  the 
wngtb  of  whieh  is  twelve  times  their  breadth.  These  di- 
mensions of  course  apply  to  the  hull  only ;  and  in  the 
steamers  of  North  America  the  form  of  the  deck  is  very 
different,  it  being  made  to  pnyeot  far  over  the  sides.  In  the 
RoohMter,  for  instance,  a  steam-boat  plying  between  New 
York  and  Albany,  of  which  an  account  ii  given  in  Steven- 
son's '  Sketch  of  the  Civil  Engineering  of  North  America,' 
while  the  maximum  breadth  of  the  hull  is  stated  to  be 
twenty-four  feet,  the  deck  was  about  double  that  width,  pro- 
jecting thirteen  feet  on  each  side.  These  projecting  portions 
of  the  deck  are  denominated  the  leheel-piardt.  The  pro- 
portion of  depth  to  breadth  increases  with  the  sise  of  the 
vesseL  In  a  table  of  the  dimensions  of  sea-going  steam- 
vessels,  according  to  the  best  British  examples,  which  is 
given  by  Russell,  the  proportion  of  depth  varies  from  rather 
Mss  than  one-half  the  breadth,  in  vessels  of  little  more  than 
one  hundred  tons  burden,  to  about  two-thirds  in  those  of 
from  live  to  six  hundred  tons,  and  three-fourths  in  vessels 
of  fifteen  hundred  tons.  The  table  runs  as  high  as  three 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety  tons,  for  which  the  di- 
mensions given  are  three  hundred  feet  long,  fifty  vride.  and 
forty  deep ;  but  these  dimensions  have  never  been  tried,  the 
largest  steam-vessels  yet  built  being  those  for  Transat- 
lantic voyages.  The  dimensions  which  are  here  given 
are  for  voisds  with  a  fine  entrance  and  run,  and  with  sides 
nearly  upright,  and  they  require  to  be  modified  according 
to  iA»form  adopted.  The  depth,  it  is  observed,  is  suitable 
for  flusb-deekea  vessels,  without  poop  6r  forecastle ;  and  in 
vessels  whieh  have  these,  the  depth  given  should  be  the 
mtan  depth.* 

Coasioered  merely  as  a  boat  to  be  propelled  by  the  ma- 
chinery contained  within  it.  which  always  acts  in  the  same 
direction,  that  is,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  line  u  the  keel, 
the  question  of  the  best  form  of  a  steam- vessel  is  much  simpler 
than  that  of  a  sailing-vessel,  which  is  to  be  impelled  by  an 
external  force,  appliM  in  various  directions,  and  but  rarely 

•  Of  Ui«  ilns-iMH  lDl«D<«i  ibt  TnautluUo  asTifatioii  tha  luKMt  jct 
oamptoud  b  Ik*  Omltk  Qana.  which  U  tva  hundnd  ud  —natj-lfn  iart 
l«nclMt|r  fMt  »Ua  bataam  Uwpaddla-boxaa,  and  lixlT-aD*  hat  orcr  all. 
Uar  dapu  of  hold  li  twanty-aaras  bat,  aod  iha  la  propallad  by  ataan-aDginaa 
of  Iva  Biuidnd  hotia-power.  Bar  vttclDa«yUaden  ara  aavanty-aaren  inehat 
aad  a  half  la  diamatar.  aad  lavan  fiat  Mnka ;  and  hat  paddla-vheali  an 
tUttjMma  9Mt  !■  diamatar.  Tha  Gnat  Waitam  and  oihar  ■taa»nnali  boilt  Ibr 
thla  ?ana||a  ata  Marly  aqnal  to  tha  Brkiah  Quaan  tn  ilia ;  and  tha  Oiaat 
Brltalo.  an  inn  itaamar  now  boiMini  at  Briitol,  is  of  nnch  larnardimauaioBa. 
Two  atbar  naiala  dow  !■  prainaa  at  tha  lanaplaca,  fbr  tha  Poat-oSlae  dapall. 
■aal.*iaMUadla  baUigarlhuUia  QnatWntaia.  TbaaaaratobaiiuBad 
tha  ATonud  tha  aafon. 


m  that  of  the  line  of  progress.  The  form  to  be  aimed  at  ia 
a  vessel  to  be  propelled  by  steam  alone  is  indeed  little  mom 
than  that  of  a  solid  capable  of  passing  through  th«  water 
with  the  lesst  possible  resistance.  The  essential  qoalitiee  of 
a  steam  vessel  have  been  sometimes  considered  inconapetiUe 
with  those  requisite  for  sailing ;  and  it  has  consequently  ap- 
peared very  difficult  to  construct  a  vessel  adapted  for  the 
combined  use  of  steam  and  sails.  Russell  however  con- 
ceives that  there  exists  no  such  incompatibility,  and  ob- 
serves that  'vessels  built  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
steaming,  and  adapted  for  that  purpose  in  the  best  possible 
way,  have  been  found,  when  under  canvasi,  to  eqnal  the 
fiutest  ships  in  sailing  qualities.'  '  Their  great  length  and 
fine  ends,'  be  continues,  'prevent  them  from  falling  to  lee- 
ward ;  their  fast  formation  adapts  them  for  going  through 
the  water ;  their  boilers  and  nuchinery  form  a  well-placed 
and  well-distributed  ballast ;  their  fine  ends  and  flaring 
bows  render  them  lively  as  sea-boats ;  and  the  small  amount 
of  their  midship  section,  and  small  resistanee,  give  them 

treat  speed  under  comparatively  little  canvass.'  In  ooa- 
rmation  of  his  position,  the  writer  further  states  '  that  the 
fastest  schooners,  cutters,  smugglers,  yachts,  and  slavers 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  form  of  the' best  steamen  than 
any  other  class  of  sailing-veasds.' 

In  the  formation  of  steam-ships,  one  dass  of  builders 
adopts  a  sharp  bottom,  a  great  riie  of  floor,  great  breadth  o. 
beam,  extensive  bearing  on  tbe  surfoce,  and  round  sides 
and  water-lines;  thus  producing  a  full,  capaeiottB,  ataUe, 
sea-going  ship,  merely  varied  in  its  proportions  to  adapt  it 
for  steaming.  Another  adopts  a  flat  bottwu,  long  floor, 
more  angular  bilge,  upright  sides,  straight  entrance,  clean 
run,  and  sharp  ends ;  peculiarities  which  give  little  subility, 
but  are  chosen  with  a  view  to  passing  through  the  water  in 
all  weathers  with  little  resistanee  or  change  of  position.  A 
third  school  adopts  the  formation  of  which  Russell  has 
established  the  principles,  and  of  which  what  he  calls  tbe 
'  hollow  wave-lines'  are  the  distinguishing  feature. 

In  treating  of  the  form  of  steam-vessels  under  several 
heads,  our  authority  commences  with  the  transverse  midship 
section,  and  shows  that,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
a  wide  and  solid  base  for  the  engines,  in  as  low  a  poaitionas 
possible,  it  is  adviMble  to  make  about  two-thirds  of  tbe 
width  of  the  vessel  in  the  middle  nearly  flat ;  and  that  it  is 
desirable  to  make  the  sides  at  tbe  same  part  as  nearly 
vertical  as  may  be,  consistently  with  giving  an  easy  turn  to 
the  bilge.  Where  the  sides  are  made  full,  spaces  are  left  oa 
each  side  of  the  engines,  of  which  no  convenient  use  csn  be 
made ;  and  tbe  greater  breadth  of  beam  consequent  on  such 
,1  fbrm  is  injurious  to  the  vessel.  The  form  of  the  water- 
lines,  or  the  degree  and  manner  of  fulness  or  fineness  whieo 
tbe  ends  of  a  vessel  should  possess  in  reference  to  the  middle^ 
is  the  next  point  considered,  and  is  one  upon  which  tbeic 
exists  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  use  of  full  round 
ends  has  manv  disadvantages  besides  that  of  increasing  the 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  vessel  through  the  water; 
among  these  msy  be  mentioned  the  tendency  of  a  long 
vessel  when  so  formed  to  sink  down  in  tbe  middle  with  the 
weight  of  the  engines.  It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  tbe 
e<^ual  support  of  the  vessel,  which  is  necessary  to  avoid 
imurious  strain,  the  amount  of  bearing  surfoce  in  each  psit 
of  the  vessel  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight  it  has  to 
sustain.  Another  defect  of  the  full  ends  consist*  in  tbe 
ciroumstance  that  if  they  be  used  for  stowage,  their  weight 
diminishes  the  facility  of  steerage,  and  impairs  the  quality 
which  is  termed  liveliness ;  to  rectify  which  the  ends  are 
sometimes  bulk-headed  off,  so  that  any  apparent  advantage 
on  the  score  of  increased  capacity  is  lost  In  vessels  eon- 
structed  upon  the  wave-line  system,  tbe  princ'ple  foUdwed 
is, '  that  the  hollow  lines  forming  the  entranej  are  to  cor- 
respond, as  nearly  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  form  of  s 
ship,  to  the  form  of  a  certain  wave  capable  of  moving  with 
the  same  velocity  as  the  vessel.'  'The  analo|2y  betweoi  the 
displacement  of  the  water  by  a  wave  of  the  first  cader,' 
observes  the  author  of  this  besutiful  theory, '  and  its  dis 
placement  by  a  vessel  moving  with  the  same  velocity,  being 
so  verv  close  as  to  approadi  to  identity,  rendered  it  probable 
that  the  same  mode  of  displacement  would  be  followed  in 
both  cases  with  the  same  result,  vis.  the  produetioo  of  mini- 
mum resisunce.'  '  It  wss  further  to  be  anticipated,  be  adds, 
'  that  as  a  wave,  when  allowed  to  follow  the  usual  niode  of  dis- 
placing the  particles  of  water  over  whieh  it  passes,  presents  a 
smooth  and  unbroken  swellii^surftee,  so  the  vessel,  if  of  tha 
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^oper  shape,  Moording  to  these  wave'lines,  vould  divide 
'  the  water  at  the  bov  in  a  smooth  unbroken  sheet,  instead 
of  showing  the  usual  head  of  water  or  surge  exhibited  at 
'  the  bow  of  ordinary  vessels  at  high  velocities.  On  the  other 
'  hand,  when  a  wave  encounters  a  shapeless  rock,  or  breaks 
;  on  a  rugged  coast,  it  exhibits  the  same  violent  surges  which 
are  presented  on  the  bow  of  vessels  of  the  usual  form.'  In 
order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  theory,  an  experimental 
vessel,  seventy-five  feet,  long  was  built  of  the  form  pro- 
posed ;  and  when  it  was  moved  at  the  rate  of  seven- 
teen miles  an  hour,  the  water  parted  smoothly  and  returned 
peaceably  to  its  place  without  any  white  spray  or  other 
syinptom  of  high  speed  end  great  resistance.  This  vessel 
vras  constructed  in  1834,  and  has  been  followed  by  several 
steam-vessels  of  considerable  size,  which  have  succeeded 
admirably,  although  iheir  form  is  considered  to  be  only  an 
approximaiion  to  the  true  wave-line.  The  Shandon  steamer, 
which  was  altered  in  1840  to  the  new  form,  affords  a  striking 
proofof  its  advantage,  as  the  alteration  increased  her  speed 
with  the  same  engines  between  two  and  three  miles  an 
hour. '  The  Fire-King,  a  fine  steam-vessel  of  six  hundred 
and  si]^y  tons  burden,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  horse- 
power, which  has  been  employed  successfully  on  the  sea- 
voyage  between  the  ports  of  Fleetwood  and  Ardrossan,  is 
another  example  of  this  construction,  and  has  a  speed  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  in  still  water.  The  velocity  of  fourteen 
miles  an  hour  has  been  attained  by  a  much  less  powerful 
vessel  built  on  the  wave-line  principle,  the  Flambeau,  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  tons,  and  seventy  horse-power. 

One  of  the  important  questions  which  has  of  late  years 
attracted  much  attention  in  connection  with  steam  naviga- 
tion, is  that  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  iron  and  wood 
as  materials  for  steam-vessels.  Small  vessels  of  iron  have 
for  many  years  past  been  occasionally  used  for  river  and 
canal  navigation ;  and  recently  steam-vessels  of  consider- 
able size  have  been  built  of  the  same  material.  A  flrst- 
rate  iron  steam-ship,  now  building  for  Transatlantic  voy- 
ages, has  been  mentioned  in  a  note  on  the  preceding 
page.  It  is  difficult,  between  the  sanguine  statements  of 
those  who  favour  the  use  of  iron,  and  the  sweeping 
,  condemnation  of  such  as  are  prejudiced  in  favour  oT 
wood,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  materials.  It  is  however  certain  that, 
owing  to  the  superior  strength  of  iron,  and  its  power  of 
bearing  strain  in  any  direction,  an  irou  vessel  may  be  made 
much  Tighter  than  one  of  vroodof  equal  strength  ;  the  saving 
of  weight  being  sometimes  estimated  at  one-half.  Another 
great  advantage  of  iron  consists  in  the  facility  with  whi(^h 
it  may  be  formed  into  any  shape.  An  iron  hull  is  also 
superior  to  one  of  wood  in  its  security  from  fire  and  its 
greater  cleanliness. 

Whatever  material  be  adopted,  a  steam-vessel  should  he 
strengthened  or  stiffened  by  such  a  system  of  trussing  as 
will  enable  it  to  bear  the  weight  and  strain  of  the  machinery 
without  alteration  of  form.  The  river-steamers  of  North 
America  are  remarkable  for  the  skill  with  which  this  object 
is  effected,  notwithstanding  their  extremely  slight  build. 
In  some  of  these  vessels  a  trussed  framing  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  deck,  and  distributes  the  weight 
and  strain  of  the  engine  over  a  great  space.  Steam-vessels 
may  be  greatly  strengthened  by  means  of  water-tight  bulk- 
heads or  transverse  partitions  in  the  hull,  the  general 
adoption  of  which  would,  more  than  any  other  proposed  im- 
provement, increase  the  safety  of  steam  navigation.  In  a 
vessel  of  the  ordinary  construction  a  small  local  injury  from 
striking  upon  a  rock,  from  collision,  ar  from  any  other  cause, 
may  occasion  the  sinking  of  the  vessel,  because  the  water 
has  free  access  to  every  part  of  it.  Fire  also,  where- 
ever  it  may  commence,  is  pretty  sure  to  spread  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  boat.  The  adoption  of  water-tight 
bulkheads,  to  confine  the  efiiect  of  an  accident  to  the  parti- 
cular division  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  originates,  was  sug- 
gested by  Dodd  as  early  as  1818.  He  mentions  them  in 
p.  220  of  the  treatise  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  the 
former  pert  of  this  article,  proposing  to  use  them  between 
the  engine-room  and  the  cabins;  and  he  states  that  he  in- 
tended to  introdoee  them  in  two  boats  which  he  was  then 
building.  Whether  he  did  so  or  not  we  are  not  aware ;  bat 
the  recent  adoption  of  this  exoellentpracautionary  appara- 
tus appears  to  be  due  to  Mr.  C  W.  Williams,  managine 
director  of  the  city  of  Dublin  Steam-packet  Company.  A 
mioute  daaeription  of  bis  bulkhead;,  and  a  very  satisfiu;- 
tory  stateOMnt  respecting  their  importance  and  their 
P.  C,  No.  1482. 


elBnenoy,  aie  given  in  a  oommunioation  from  that  gentl»- 
man  to  the  commissioners  on  steam-vesad  accidents  in  1639^ 
which  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  their  Report.    He 
therein  states  that  he  first  applied  water-tight  bulkheads  in 
an  iron  steamer  called  the  Garryow'en.    The  bull,  as  well 
as  the  partitions,  being  of  iron,  the  application  was,  in  this 
case,  very  easy ;  but  additional  contrivance  was  necessary 
to  introdnee  them  in  wooden  vessels,  owing  to  the  liability  of 
the  timber  to  shrinkage  and  alteration  of  form.    The  bulk- 
heads themselves  are  always  of  plate-iron ;  and,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  water  passing  at  the  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  the  timber-work  is  made  solid  for  the  space  of 
eighteen  inches  before  and  behind  each  bulkhead.   By  this, 
and  some  other  precautions,  a  very  strong  and  secure  parti- 
tion maybe  made,  capable  of  preventing  the  escape  of  either 
water  or  fire  from  the  com]Mrtment  in  which  an  accident 
may  originate..    In  the  case  of  fire,  indeed,  Mr.  William* 
considers  it  questionable  whether  the  mere  closing  of  the 
hatches  over  the  section  or  division  in  which  it  occnrs, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  it ;  as  the  supply  of  air 
would  be  thereby  completely  cut  oSj  there  being  no  com- 
munication below  deck  between  the  several  divisions  of  the 
vessel.  For  several  reasons  which  are  specified  in  the  docu- 
ment referred  to,  Mr.  Williams  conceives  the  best  arrange, 
ment  to  be  the  division  of  the  hull  into  five  sections,  by 
four  bulkheads ;  appropriating  the  central  division  to  the 
boilers,  engines,  and  coal-bunkers,  and  the  others  to  cabins 
or  stowage-room.    For  the  purpose  of  showingthe  efficiency 
of  this  means  of  securing  the  safety  of  a  vessel,  experiments 
were  tried  at  Liverpool  upon  a  steam-vessel  called  the  Royal 
Adelaide.    She  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long,  and 
divided  into  five  sections ;  that  containing  the  engines  and 
boilers  being  fifty-eight  feet  long,  the  two  next  thirty-five 
feet  each,  and  the  end  sections  sixteen  feet  each.     Water 
being  admitted  into  the  fore-end  section,  by  boring  through 
the  vessel,  the  bow  was  depressed  about  six  inches,  and  the 
stern  was  raised  about  two  inches.    The  water  being  then 
pumped  out  from  this  section,  an  aperture  was  made  in  the 
adjoining  one,  and  the  result  was  that  the  bow  was  dn- 
pressed  about  twelve  inches,  but  the  stem  was  not  percep- 
tibly raised.    A  still  more  decisive  proof  of  the  security 
obtained  by  this  plan  was  afforded  by  the  collision  of  the 
Royal  William  and  the  Tagus,  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1837.    The  former  Vessel,  which  was 
fitted  with  water-tight  bulkheads  by  Mr.  Williams,  was 
stove  in  with  great  force  on  the  starboard-bow,  and  the 
water  immediately  rushed  into  the  section  before  the  engine- 
room.    As  soon  as  the  alarm  was  over,  the  carpenter  of  the 
Royal  William  went  under  the  bow  in  a  boat,  and  covered 
the  breach  with  planks  and  tarpaulin.    In  that  condition 
the  vessel  steamed  into  Plymouth  Harbour,  where  some 
extra  fastenings  were  applied,  after  which  she  finished  her 
passage  to  Dublin,  and  then  crossed  to  Liverpool  with  the 
same  temporary  covering..    The  inconvenience  occasioned 
by    the    want    of  oommunicatiou   between  the  different 
parts  of  the  vessel,' and  the  extra  expense  of  the  bulkheads, 
are  objections  by  no  means  commensurate  to  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  this  means  of  ensuring  safety. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  the  best  place  for  noticing  the  inge- 
nious contrivance  of  Captain  George  Smith,  for  carrymg 
life-boats  upon  the  paddle-boxes  of  steam-vessels.  The 
utter  inadequacy  of  the  boats  commonly  carried  by  steam- 
vessels,  in  the  event  of  an  accident  rendering  it  necessary 
for  the  crew  and  passengers  to  abandon  the  ship,  is  notorious ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  for  such 
an  emergency  could  not  be  carried  upon  deck  without 
serious  inconvenience.  There  is  also  considerable  delay  in 
p;etting  out  such  boats ;  and  sometimes,  as  in  case  of  fire. 
It  might  be  impossible  to  unship  them.  These  circumstances 
led  Captain  Smith  to  contrive  a  kind  of  life-boat  yf  such 
form  and  dimensions  that  it  might  serve,  when  inverted,  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  paddle-box ;  and  might,  when  neces- 
sary, be  immediately  turned  over  and  lowered  outside  the 
paddle-wheel.  In  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sieam 
Vessels  Inquiry,  printed  in  the  same  document  as  Mr. 
Williams's  communication  on  water-tight  bulk-heads,  Cap- 
tain Stnith  describes  his  invention  as  tried  on  her  Majesty's 
steam-vessel  Carron,  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
tons  burden : — '  The  upper  section  of  ber  paddle-wheel,'  he 
says,  '  is  covered  by  a  life-boat  twenty-five  feet  long,  nine 
feet  beam,  having  four  air-tight  cases,  which  may  be  removed 
if  required  on  particular  occasions.  This  life-boat  is  capable 
of  containing  between  forty  and  fifty  persons.  When  in  h« 
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place  over  the  paddle- wheel,  the  mididiip  tbwttrtB  aie  ts^ 
shipped,  which  admits  of  the  wheel  revolving  within  about 
six  inches  of  her  kelson ;  she  lies  bottom  upwards,  on  two 
iron  davits,  having  binges,  which  enable  her  to  be  turned 
over  and  lowered  down  by  six  men  in  two  or  three  minutes.' 
A  boat  of  similar  capacity,  if  stowed  in  the  usual  position 
upon  deck,  could  not,  it  is  stated,  be  got  out  by  the  whole 
crew  in  less  thy  twenty  minutes.  This  contrivance  affords 
great  facility  for  inspecting  or  repairing  the  paddles,  as  the 
boats  may  be  easily  rained  a  little  on  their  davits.  Captain 
Smith  suggests  that  if  it  be  thought  requisite  to  add  to  the 
number  of  boats,  the  cabins  before  and  abaft  the  paddle- 
wheels  may  be  roofed  by  others,  smaller  than  those  forming 
the  upper  part  of  the  paddle-boxes.  The  paddle-box  boats 
might,  it  has  been  observed,  be  especially  valuable  in  the 
landing  or  embarkation  of  troops.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
represented  in  one  of  the  plates  accompanying  the  com- 
missioners' Report 

Another  contrivance,  which  is  very  important  for  the  safe 
management  of  river  steam-vessels,  may  be  mentioned  before 
adverting  to  the  actual  apparatus  of  propulsion.  It  is  that 
by  which  the  steering-wheel  is  situated  m  the  fore  part  of 
the  vessels,  its  motion  being  communicated  to  the  rudder 
by  ropes,  chains,  or  rods.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind  was 
used  by  Symington  in  bis  tug-ooet  upon  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal,  about  1802 ;  but  whether  its  subsequent  adop- 
tion in  North  America  is  in  any  degree  to  be  attributed 
to  that  circumstance,  we  are  not  aware.  The  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  the  river  steamers  of  America,  which  have 
the  engines  and  some  of  the  cabins  on  deck,  combined  with 
their  great  len^h,  renders  it  impossible  for  the  steersman, 
if  in  the  situation  usual  in  the  steam- vessels  of  this  country, 
to  see  his  course ;  and  therefore  he  is  usually  elevated  on  a 
platform  near  the  bow.  Ropes  were  formerly  used  to  con- 
nect the  wheel  with  the  helq,  but  the  occurrence  of  serious 
accidents  in  consequence  of  the  burniug  of  the  ropes  has 
led  to  an  enactment  enforcing  the  use  of  rods  or  chains. 
The  different  construction  of  British  steamers  renders  the 
use  of  a  contrivance  for  steering  ftom  the  bow  less  essential 
than  in  America ;  yet  the  numerous  accidents  te  small  boats 
In  theTbames,  from  steam-vessels  running  into  them,  indi- 
cate the  desirableness  of  such  an  apparatus.  There  might 
be  also  a  steering-wheel  in  the  usual  situation,  which  might 
be  used  when  at  sea,  or  in  case  of  an  accident  to  the  fore- 
castle steering-apparatus. 

The  mechsAism  of  steam-engines  having  been  described 
in  a  previous  article,  it  only  remains  here  to  notice  the  prin- 
cipal modifications  required  in  order  to  their  convenient 
application  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels.  As  an  ample  supply 
or  cold  water  can  always  be  commanded  for  the  purpose  of 
-  condensation,  there  is  less  tndueement  for  the  use  of  high- 
pressure  steam  in  marine  engines  than  in  almost  any  othen ; 
and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  prejudice  against 
the  safety  of  high-pressure  boilers,  has  led  to  the  universal 
adoption  of  low-pressure,  or  condensiiv  engines,  in  European 
steam- vessels ;  although  many  of  the  steamers  of  North 
America  are  worked  with  steam  of  enormous  pressure,  fiur 
exceeding  that  allowed  even  in  railway  locomotive  engines 
in  this  countrv.  Stevenson  mentions  a  vessel  in  which  ha 
rode  on  the  Onio,  in  which  the  steam  was  commonly  used 
at  a  pressure  of  oim  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pound*  to  the 
inch ;  and  when  passing  places  where  there  was  a  strong 
adverse  current,  at  one  hundred  and  ffly  poundt.  This 
last  pressure  the  captain  informed  him  *  was  never  exceeded, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions.'  In  the  government 
report  on  >  team-engines,  which  was  alluded  to  in  a  previous 
page,  it  is  stated  that  in  competitions  between  rival  boats 
the  steam  bos  often  been  raised  to  two  hundred  potmdt  or 
more  on  the  square  inch. 

Thebommon  form  of  steam-engine  known  as  the  beam 
or  lever  engine,  in  which  the  impulse  of  the  piston  is  applied 
under  one  end  of  a  vibrating  lever  or  beam,  pivoted  on  its 
centre,  and  is  communieatad  to  a  crank  by  means  of  a  ron- 
necting-rod  descending  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  beam, 
is  not  well  adapted  to  a  steam-vesseX  because  it  would  re- 
quire much  of  the  weight  of  the  machinery  to  be  placed  high 
above  tbedeck.  Tbit  arrangement  is  nevertheless  common 
in  the  river  steamers  of  North  America ;  and,  by  leaving 
the  whole  space  below  deck  free  from  machinery,  it  allows 
room  for  canins  of  very  large  dimensions ;  the  principal 
cabin,  or  <aloon,  beira,  in  vessels  so  constructed,  the  full 
length  of  the  hulL  In  Ameriean  sea-steamers,  and  in  all 
British  steani-veieels,  the  machinery  is  either  entirely  or 


priDci|AUy  bdow  deek,  and  oonsequently  a  very  diflbttMit 
arrangement  is  necessary. 

The  kind  of  engine  most  commonly  used,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  side-lever  engine,  has  been  described 
under  Stxam-Bnginx,  p.  481,  where  it  is  alio  stated  that 
it  is  usual  to  employ  two  distinct  engines,  working  eeparate 
cranks  upon  the  same  axis.  This  remark  applies  chiefly  to 
British  steam-vessels;  for  it  appears  that  in  Ameriean 
steamers  it  is  common  to  use  tinffle  engines,  and  sometimes 
eounterbalance  weights  are  attacned  to  the  paddle-wheels, 
to  assist  them  in  passing  their  centres ;  but  the  use  of  en- 
gines of  very  long  stroke,  and  paddle-wheels  of  very  large 
diameter,  renders  the  use  of  a  single  crank  less  inconven  lent 
than  in  vessels  of  the  European  construction.  Stevenson 
states  that  even  in  those  American  vessels  in  which  two 
engines  are  employed,  their  connecting-rods  are  not  attached 
to  the  same  axle,  but  each  engine  works  independently  of 
the  other,  and  drives  only  one  of  the  paddle-wheels. 

The  form  of  engine  above  described,  though  that  most 
commonly  adopted,  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  marine 
engine  used  in  this  country.  Manv  plans  have  been  con- 
trived for  rendering  the  machinery  lighter  and  more  com- 
pact, and  simpliiying  the  connection  between  the  piston-rods 
and  the  cranks.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come is  the  want  of  depth  in  the  engine-room.  Tbe  paddle- 
shaft  or  axis  must  be  either  below  ue  level  of  the  deck,  or 
so  Uttle  above  it  that,  when  covered  in,  persons  may  easily 
step  over  it;  and  if,  as  in  the  various  plans  for  connecting 
the  piston-rod  more  immediately  with  the  crank,  the  cylin- 
der be  placed  directly  under  the  crank-axis,  a  considerable 
space  is  neeessary  between  them,  to  allow  for  the  length  of 
the  stroke,  and  the  connecting  apparatus  by  which  the  rec- 
tilinear motion  of  the  piston  is  converted  into  a  rotatory 
motion.  In  some  small  vessels  the  connection  is  very 
simple,  the  cylinders  themselves  vibrating  on  trunnions  or 
gudgeons,  so  that  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  position  of 
the  crankis,  and  impart  the  force  of  their  pistons  to  them 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jointed  connecting-rod.  An- 
other ver}'  simple  plan  is  that  recently  adopted  in  the  Gorgon 
and  some  other  steam-frigates.  In  these  the  cylinder*  are 
fixed,  and  the  movement  of  the  piston-rods  is  vertical,  but 
the^  are  surmounted  by  connecting-rods,  pivoted  to  them, 
which  adapt  themselves  to  the  position  of  the  cranks.  This 
mode  of  connection  is  the  same,  excepting  in  the  circum- 
stance of  the  vertical  instead  of  the  horixontal  position  of 
the  apparatus,  as  that  commonly  adopted  in  railway  loco- 
motive engines,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  great  sim- 
plicity ;  but,  as  it  requires  a  space  equal  to  about  three  times 
the  length  of  the  stroke  between  the  paddle-shaft  and  the 
base  of  the  cylinder,  it  involves  the  necessity  of  either  raising 
the  former  to  an  inconvenient  height,  using  a  cylinder  of 
very  short  stroke,  or  employing  a  very  short  eonneetiitt- 
rod,  by  which  the  power  is  applied  disadvantageously.  In 
another  modification  of  the  plan  of  direct  connection,  which 
is  represented  in  Figt.  1  and  8,  an  ingenious  oontrivanoe 


is  resorted  to  in  order  to  save  depth,  and  at  fba  — ^- 
time  to  avoid  the  use  of  a  abort  eoniieatiBg-rod.  The  top 
of  the  piston-rod,  a,  carries  a  transverse  eron-head,  b, 
from  wbieh  descend  two  reds,  e,  c,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  cylinder.  To  the  lower  ends  of  these  side-rods  are 
attached  the  lower  ends  of  two  oonneoting-toda,  d,  d,»X 
the  upper  ends  of  which  is  another  croM-head.  e,  and 
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ttcm  the  centre  of  this  orow-he«d  «  short  rod,  /  eommn- 
nicatei  motion  to  the  crank.  This  plan  Iws  been  simplifled 
by  Mr.  David  Napier,  hj  tinitinK  each  cross-head  with  its 
pair  of  side-rods  into  one  forked  piece  of  metal.  By  this 
mode  of  communicating  power,  the  conneoting-iods  may,  if 
required,  be  nearly  double  the  length  of  the  stroke,  while 
the  total  height  of  Uie  engine-room  need  be  little  more. 
The  side-leven  or  beams  are  not  always  dispensed  with  in 
this  form  of  engine,  although,  as  they  are  merely  required 
for  working  the  pumps,  and  not  for  commnnicating  the 
power  to  the  orank-axu,  tbey  may  be  of  smaD  dimensions. 
They  are  moved  by  means  of  the  side-rods  from  the  cross- 
bead  of  the  piston,  as  in  the  common  side-lever  engine ; 
and  the  similarity  in  other  parts  of  the  apparatus  is  consi- 
derable; the  main  difference  being  that,  instead  of  these 
side-rods  and  the  connecting-rods  being  attached  to  opposite 
ends  of  the  beam,  tbey  are  both  attached  to  the  same  end. 
Another  arrangement  for  accomplishing  the  same  object  as 
Ihe  preceding  is  that  to  which  the  name  of  the  steeple-engine 
^a  been  given.  In  this  the  upper  end  of  tb»  piston-rod 
carries  a  frame  of  iron,  which  rises  considerably  higher  than 
the  paddle-shaft ;  the  sides  of  the  fhtme  passing  up  on  each 
side  of  the  shaft,  and  being  so  far  apart  that  the  crank  may 
turn  finely  within  it.  The  connecting-rod  descends  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  ft^rae  to  the  crank,  and  so  imparts  to 
it  the  motion  of  the  frame  and  piston-rod.  The  steeple- 
frames  may  be  made  of  various  forms,  but  the  simplest  is 
that  of  a  triangle,  of  which  the  upper  angle,  where  the  con- 
necting-rod is  attached,  is  kept  steady  by  means  of  vertical 
guides.  This  contrivance  is  represented  in  Ftg*.  3,  4,  and 
5,  which  show  the  positions  assumed  by  the  apparatus  at 


the  top,  middle,  and  bottom  of  the  stroke  respectively. 
Of  course  the  machinery  in  this  arrangement  rises  to  a 
considerable  height  above  the  deck ;  but,  as  the  steeple- 
frames  merely  rise  through  an  opening  or  hatch,  they  do 
not  interfere  much  more  with  free  passage  from  end  to  end 
of  the  ship  than  the  common  side-lever  engine,  in  which  the 
cranks  a|id  cross-heads  usually  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
deck  in  like  manner.  Among  inventions  of  this  class  may 
be  mentioned  two  novel  forms  of  engine  patented  by  Messrs. 
Maudslay  and  Field,  with  the  intention  of  affording,  by  the 
extensive  piston-surface,  facility  for  the  use  of  steam  expan- 
sively. In  cue  of  these  two  cylinders  and  pistons  are  placed 
near  together,  the  movements  of  the  pistons  being  simul- 
taneous. The  two  piston-rods  carry  a  cross-head,  from  the 
centre  of  which  descends  a  bar,  and  to  the  lower  end  of  this 
bar  the  lower  end  of  the  connecting-rod  is  attached.  The 
other  plan  consists  of  one  very  large  cylinder  and  piston, 
with  two  piston-rods;  the  arrangement  resembling  that  of 
the  steeple-engine,  but  being  more  compact,  because,  as  the 
piston-rod  is  double  in  every  part,  the  crank  may  revolve 
^lose  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  A  very  singular  contrivance 
for  the  like  purpose,  which  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys, and  previotisly,  according  to  Russell,  by  another  per- 
son, dispenses  entirely  with  the  use  of  the  ordinary  piston- 
rod,  and  effects  the  direct  connection  of  the  piston  with  the 
cranV  without  having  any  apparatus  above  deck,  or  at  least 
without  anything  more  than  the  ordinary  crapk.  The  con- 
necting-rorC  a,  Kgl.  6  and  7,  proceeds  direct  from  the  crank 
to  a  pin  or  pivot  attached  to  the  piston;  and  the  lateral 
play  required  to  enable  it  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
movement  of  the  crank  is  provided  for  by  a  trunk  or  case,  b, 
attached  to  the  piston,  and  sliding  up  and  down  with  it 


through  a  steam-tight  slit,  or  long  stuiBng-boz,  in  the  head 
of  the  cylinder.  It  is  neediest  to  detail  the  contrivances  by 
which,  in  engines  of  direct  connection,  the  working  of  the 
pumps  and  other  apparatus  is  effected.  Such  engines  are 
convenient  in  small  boats,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  afford 
any  great  advantage,  excepting  economy  of  space. 

The  proportion  between  the  length  of  the  piston's  stroke 
and  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  a  point  upon  which  much 
difference  of  opinion  exists;  some  advocating  a  very  long 
stroke  and  comparatively  small  diameter,  and  consequently 
a  crank  of  large  radius,  while  others  prefer  the  more  com- 
pact arrangement  of  a  small  crank  and  short  stroke,  and 
obtain  the  requisite  power  by  using  a  piston  of  large  surfaoe. 
The  &rmer  system  is  carried  to  the  extrenie  in  tb*  steam- 
vessels  of  North  America,  some  of  which  have  a  length  of 
stroke  equal  to .  three  or  four  times  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder ;  while  in  this  country  the  length  of  stroke  is  gene- 
rally not  much  greater  tlwn  the  diameter,  and  in  som^ 
cases  is  even  less.  Russell  mentions  a  vessel  on  the  Clyde 
with  a  stroke  of  four  feet,  and  a  diameter  of  five  feet,  or,  to 
use  the  common  form  of  description,  of  sixty  inches.*  He 
also  fives  a  table  showing  the  dimensions  proper  for  the 
cylindisrs  of  marine  engines  from  ten  to  five  hunared  horse- 
power, acoording  to  the  practioe  of  the  best  British  engine- 
makera,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  stroke  is  usually 
about  one-sixth  greater  than  the  diameter;  but  he  observe; 
that  in  deviating  ttom  this  proportion  a  longer  stroke  will 
be  preferable  to  a  shorter  one.  This  will  be  especially  the 
case  as  the  plan  of  working  steam  enpaodively,  and  of  in- 
creasing the  velociU  of  the  piston  beyond  what  has  been 
generally  considered  the  most  advantageous  limit,  beeomes 
more  generally  adopted.  In  both  these  particulars  Ame- 
rican steam-navigation  affords  a  precedent  worthy  of  atten- 
tive examination.  'While  it  hatf  been  considered  advisable 
by  most  British  ennneera  to  limit  the  speed  of  the  piston  to 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  per  minute,  a  velocity 
of  Ave  hundred  feet  per  minute  has  been  maintained  in  some 
American  vessels ;  and,  with  large  supply  and  exit  pipes  for 
the  steam,  and  valves  of  snitable  construction,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  auch  a  speed. 

The  means  adopted  for  condensing  the  steam  is  a  matter 
of  great  importanee  in  sea-goin^  steamers.  The  most  effeo- 
tual  method  of  condensation  is  by  the  injection  of'  cold 
water  into  the  .condenser,  or  by  causing  it  to  fall  in  a  thin 
sheet,  to  which  the  steam  is  expoeed.  By  this  aetual  con- 
tact with  cold  water  the  steam  is  instantaneously  oondeased, 
and  consequently  the  effective  action  of  the  engine  is  en- 
sured ;  but,  as  the  condensed  steam  is  naoessarily  mixed 
with  the  condensing  water,  it  follows  that,  during  a  sea- 
voyage,  the  boilers  must  be  fed  with  salt-water,  which,  as  it 
evaporates,  deposits  salt  and  other  sedimentary  matter  on 
the  interior  surfaces  of  the  boiler.  The  crust  or  deposit  thus 
formed  is  a  bad  conductor  of  ^eat,  and  hence  it  not  only  im- 
pedes the  formation  of  steam,  but  also,  by  preventing  con- 
tact between  the  water  and  the  iron,  allows  the  latter  to  be- 
come overheated,  and  thereby  liable  to  bursting  or  opening 
at  the  joints.  Several  different  measures  have  been  adopted 
for  avoiding  or  mitigating  this  inconvenience,  either  by 

*  II  ii  anal.  In  daeribint  Uw  pioiraitlous  of  >  itaim-ttclBa  cylinder,  te 
■una  Iha  IniiUi  of  tk>  itnu  in  fKt  and  inditi,  mtA  UwdiMiMlac  hi innte 
mfy. 
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working  the  boiler  with  freih  water  only,  or  bv  using  lea- 
water  with  such  precautions  as  may  prevent  the  usurious 
deposition  of  salt.  Of  the  latter  class  of  measures  that 
ealled  biowing-out  nay  he  first  alluded  to.  It  consists 
in  allowing  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  escape  from  the 
boiler  into  the  sea,  whenever  it  is  becoming  so  salt  as  to 
render  the  deposition  of  sediment  likely  to  commence,  and 
supplying  its  place  with  the  comparatively  ftesh  water  from 
the  condenser.  As  that  portion  of  the  water  which  contains 
the  greatest  proportion  of  salt  sinks,  by  its  greater  specific 
gravity,  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  the  blow-off  cocks  are 
usually  placed  very  low  down.  It  is  usual  to  blow  out  a 
portion  of  the  water  about  every  two  hours ;  but,  as  the 
performance  of  the  operation  involves  loss  of  fuel,  iVom  the 
coldness  of  the  water  introduced  to  restore  the  proper  level, 
it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  blowing  out  too  often,  as  well 
as  to  avoid  delaying  it  too  long.  A  beautiful  contri- 
vance for  indicating  when  the  operation  is  necessary  has 
been  recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Seaward,  consisting  of 
a  glass  gauge  communicating  with  the  boiler,  and  contain- 
ing two  hydrometer  balls,  of  slightly  difi'erent  weight,  so  ad- 
justed that  neither  of  them  will  float  in  common  sea-water, 
which  contains  about  i,  part  of  its  weight  of  salt,  but  that 
the  lighter  one  will  float  when  the  proportion  of  salt  rises 
to  j^,  and  the  heavier  one  when  it  is  more  than  ^  parts. 
Deposition  takes  places  when  the  salt  amounts  to  ^  parts. 
Thus  the  rising  of  one  or  other  of  the  balls  indicates  the 
degree  of  saltness,  and  the  proper  time  for  blowing-out. 
Messrs.  Seaward  also  use  an  apparatus  by  which  the 
water  is  blown  into  a  separate  chamber  before  it  is 
turned  into  the  sea,  and  this  chamber,  being  made  to  con- 
tain exactly  a  ton  of  water,  prevents  the  accidental  dis- 
cbarge of  too  large  a  body  of  water  at  once,  while  the  valves 
are  so  arranged  that  no  negligenee  can  possibly  occasion 
the  boiler  to  be  left  in  communication  with  the  sea.  Messrs. 
Maudslay  and  Field  adopt  a  different  method  for  preserving 
the  proper  state  of  the  water,  using  pumps,  called  brine- 
pumpt,  to  remove  constantly  a  small  portion  of  water  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  boiler.  When  these  are  used,  the 
feed-pumps  are  made  to  inject  an  extra  quantity  of  water, 
to  take  the  place  of  that  removed  by  the  brine-pumps,  and 
the  current  of  hot  brine  is  conducted  along  a  pipe  which 
passes  through  the  feed-pipe,  by  which  means  much  of  its 
heat  is  imparted  to  the  water  entering  the  boiler.  This  ap- 
paratus BpPMtrs  to  be  very  effectual,  and  has  been  tried  in 
the  Great  Western  and  other  steam-vessels.  The  use  of 
copper  instead  of  iron  as  a  material  for  boilers  lessens  the 
evil  attending  the  use  of  salt-water,  as  the  sedimentary 
matter  does  not  form  a  crust  upon  it,  but  is  precipitated  in 
a  loose  form,  and  easily  removed  by  blowing-out ;  but  both 
materials  are  alike  subject  to  another  serious  evil— the 
rapid  corrosion  of  the  flues  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
soot,  when  mixed  with  salt,  of  which  minute  particles  will 
escape  through  the  joints  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  Thii 
evil  can  only  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  fresh-water  in  the 
boilers,  a  measure  which,  in  sea-voyages,  cannot  be  adopted 
without  the  use  of  a  condensing-apparatusof  such  construc- 
tion as  to  preserve  the  condensed  steam  free  {torn  any  ad- 
mixture of  sea-water.  This  is  accomplished  by  what  is 
termed  surftuse  or  dry  condensation ;  a  method  which  has 
been  repeatedly  tried,  from  the  days  of  Watt  to  the  present 
time,  but  which  has  never,  we  believe  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  been  found  equally  efficient  with  the  condensation 
by  jet.  In  the  case  of  steam  navigation,  however,  although 
no  advantage  may  be  gained  in  the  act  of  condensation,  the 
method  may  be  hiehly  advantageous,  because,  by  saving  all 
the  water  produced  by  condensation,  and  returning  it  to  the 
boiler,  the  use  of  sea-water  may  be  avoided.  Mr.  Samuel 
Hall,  who  is  also  the  author  of  several  other  inventions 
conaected  with  steam  navigation,  has  laboured  with  more 
success  than  most  experimentalists  in  this  imporUnt  attempt 
to  obviate  what  has  been  shown  to  be  a  very  serious  diffi- 
culty. His  condenser  consists  of  a  great  number  of  small 
tubes,  kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  means  of  cold 
water,  of  which  a  copious  supply  is  made  to  flow  around 
them.  The  steam  passes  thraugh  these  tubes,  and  is  con- 
densed by  their  coldness ;  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
anv  wasteof  the  fresh  water  with  which  the  boiler  is  to  be 
fed,  the  steam  which  escapes  from  the  safety-valves,  as  well 
as  that  ftom  the  cylinders,  is  conducted  to  the  condenser. 
Another  invention  in  which  the  steam  is  constantly  repro- 
duced from  the  same  water,  is  that  commonly  known  as 
Howard's  Vapour-Engine.    Here  a  boiler,  in  the  ordinary 


sense  of  the  term,  is  dispensed  with ;  steam  being  formed 
by  injecting  a  smadl  quantity  of  water  on  to  the  surface  of 
mercury,  which  is  heated  in  a  shallow  iron  vessel,  over  a 
coke  fire,  to  a  temperature  of  300*  or  400°.  The  mercury  is 
covered  with  a  thin  plate  of  iron ;  so  that,  although  it  is  the 
medium  by  which  heat  is  communicated,  the  water  is  never 
in  actual  contact  with  it.  Further  information  respecting 
this  and  several  of  the  other  inventions  alluded  to  in  this 
part  of  our  subject,  may  be  found  in  the  seventh  edition  of 
Lardner  on  the  Steam-Eugine. 

In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  marine  boilen, 
safety,  and  the  power  of  generating  steam  with  great  npidity, 
are  the  grand  requisites.  The  furnaces  should  be,  as  much 
as  possible,  surrounded  with  water;  and,  to  economise  heat, 
as  well  as  to  avoid  the  injurious  effect  of  its  radiation  upon 
the  vessel,  the  boilers  and  steam-pipes  should  be  coated  with 
felt,  which  is  applied  to  the  sur&ce  by  means  of  a  thick 
covering  of  white  and  red  lead.  'This  expedient.'  says 
Lardner, '  was  first  applied  in  the  year  1618  to  a  private 
steam-vessel  of  Mr.  Watt's,  called  the  Caledonia.'  The 
boilers,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  in  most  large 
vessels,  are  placed  side  by  side  across  the  vessel,  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  engines,  and  their  flues  are  usually  con- 
ducted into  one  large  funnel  or  chimney.  The  boilers  of 
sea-going  vessels  should  be  so  arranged  that  any  one  of 
them  may  be  emptied,  and  repaired  or  cleaned,  during  a 
voyage,  without  impeding  the  use  of  the  others  or  stopping 
the  engines. 

The  ftame-work  of  the  engines  should  be  so  contrived  as 
to  relieve  the  vessel  as  fares  possible  from  stnun,  by  causing 
the  inevitable  sbain  of  the  machinery  to  be,  as  it  is  termed, 
self-contained.  The  general  arrangement  should  also  be 
such  OS  to  allow  free  access  to  every  part,  and  to  bring  the 
valve-gear  within  convenient  reach  of  the  engineer.  Iti  all 
the  engines  hitherto  described,  excepting  those  of  Bell's 
Comet,  the  power  of  the  engines  is  communicated  at  once  to 
the  paddle-shaft ;  but  this,  while  by  far  the  most  common, 
is  not  the  universal  arrangement.  In  some  towing-veseels, 
for  instance,  where  great  power  is  requisite,  but  speed  is  of 
minor  importance,  the  paddle-wheels  are  mounted  on  a 
separate  axis,  which,  by  means  of  toothed  gear,  receives  a 
slower  motion  than  the  crank-shaft  turned  by  the  engines. 

It  remains  to  notice,  in  connection  with  marine  steam- 
engines,  the  question  as  to  the  best  proportion  of  steam- 
power  to  the  tonnage  of  a  vessel,  a  question  upon  which 
veiy  different  opinions  are  entertained.  In  most  of  the  early 
steam-vessels,  a  very  low  proportion  of  power  was  used ;  but 
experience  has,  in  most  cases,  shown  the  superior  ecoDomy 
attending  the  use  of  powerful  machinery,  capable  of 
propelling  the  vessel  at  a  high  speed.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that,  simply  considered,  a  high  velocity  can  be  main- 
tained as  cheaply  as  a  slow  one ;  but,  independent  of  mere 
speed  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  essential  that  a 
steam-vefssel  should  be  able  to  make  way  against  adverse 
winds  and  currents,  without  any  very  great  diminution  ot 
velocity ;  and  its  power  of  doing  this,  in  which  its  regularity 
and  ultimate  economy  greatly  consists,  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  its  average  speed  in  stilt  water 
exceeds  the  speed  of  the  winds  or  currents  which  may  be 
opposed  to  its  progress.  Thus'  a  steam-vessel  with  a  mean 
speed  of  six  miles  an  hour,  if  opposed  to  a  current  of  three 
miles  an  hour,  will  only  move  at  half  her  usual  ntt, 
thereby  occasioning  great  irregularity  in  the  time  of  hec 
voyages,  and  a  very  wasteful  consumption  of  fuel ;  while  a 
vessel  whose  mean  speed  is  nine  miles  an  hour  will,  under 
like  circumstances,  merely  be  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  ber 
average  speed.  Hence,  although  the  consumption  of  luel 
increases  in  a  larger  ratio  than  the  increase  of  speed,  it  may, 
in  many  cases,  prove  more  economical  to  use  a  very  powerful 
engine,  capable  of  performing  the  required  voyages  witb 
tolerable  regularity  in  all  weathers,  than  one  of  less  power, 
which,  though  it  may  attain  a  moderate  speed  with  less  ccd 
in  fine  weather,  will  be  almost  brought  to  a  stand  under 
difficult  circumstances.  In  British  steam-vessels  the  pro- 
portion usually  ranges  between  two  and  four  tons  measure- 
ment to  each  horse-power. 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  commonly  imputed  to  it,  and 
the  great  number  of  contrivances  which  have  been  devised 
for  avoiding  them,  the  common  paddle-wheel  continues  t« 
be  the  only  means  of  propulsion  commonly  used.  It  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  flat  boards,  called  float-boards  or  pad- 
dles, bolted  to  the  radii  or  arms  of  a  light  but  strong  in» 
wheel,  which  is  fixed  secut«ly  upon  t^^^i^axis  of  lb* 
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engiae ,  and  it  should  be  so  placed  that  the  loweet  float- 
board  is  entiiely  immersed  in  toe  water.  It  is  evident  that 
the  paddles  produce  the  greatest  effect  in  propelling  the 
vessel  when  they  are  in  or  very  near  a  vertical  position ;  and 
it  18  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  common  paddle-wheel,  that 
the  float-hoards  necessarily  enter  and  leave  the  water  in  an 
inclined  position ;  so  that  in  entering  they  have  a  'tendency, 
by  pressing  upon  its  surface,  to  lift  the  vessel  out  of  the 
water,  while  in  leaving  the  water  they  have  the  contrary 
effect,  tending  to  depress  the  vessel,  and  to  throw  back  the 
water,  thereby  occasioning  a  heavy  swell.  This  evil  is  bow- 
ever  less  than  might  be  supposed  from  a  hasty  consideration 
of  the  subject,  as  3>e  motion  of  the  paddles  is  not  simply  that 
of  revolving  round  an  axis,  but  that  of  revolving  round  an 
axis  which  is  continually  moving  forward  ;  so  that,  although 
the  evils  adverted  to  may  be  very  apparent  in  starting  the 
vessel,  they  disappear  in  a  great  measure  when  it  moves 
with  considerable  speed.  The  action  of  a  paddle-wheel  of 
the  common  and  of  several  modified  forms  may  be  more 
readily  comprehended  by  the  diagrams  published  in  the 
new  edition  of  TVedgold  on  the  Steam-engine,  than  by  any 
mere  description ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  quote 
the  words  of  Russell,  who,  after  tracing  the  motion  of  a 
paddle  of  the  common  form  during  the  progress  of  the 
vessel,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  '  is  inserted  into  the 
water  in  an  angular  position,  resembling  closely  the  entrance 
of  an  oar  into  the  water ;  that  it  is  then  made  to  act  hori- 
zontally on  the  water  during  a  short  interval,  after  which  it 
is  withdrawn  from  the  water  edgeways,  in  an  easy  and  elegant 
manner,  which  the  dexterous  rower  might  envy  and  try  to 
equal,  but  which  he  could  hardly  excel.  It  is  admitted  that, 
in  order  to  the  attainment  of  this  perfect  action,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  paddle  and  the  boat  be  well  proportioned  and 
placed ;  yet  the  writer  argues  that  '  the  common  paddle- 
wheel  is  in  practice,  as  it  ought  to  be  in  tbeorv,  exempt  from 
the  faults  generally  attributed  to  it.'  Perhaps,  so  far  as 
regards  mere  efficiency  as  a  propeller,  this  may  be  correct ; 
but  few  will  deny  that  some  means  of  propulsion  which 
shall  occasion  less  agitation  in  the  water,  and  less  vibration 
in  the  vessel,  is  a  desideratum.  Several  improvements  upon 
the  common  paddle-wheel  have  been  introduced,  which  tend 
to  diminish  the  defects  attributed  to  it.  Among  these  is  the 
divided  paddle-wheel,  which  was  invented  by  the  younger 
(American)  Stevens,  and  is  commonly  used  in  the  steam-ves- 
sels of  North  America,  which  often  bare  very  large  paddle- 
wheels.  In  this  kind  of  wheel  the  float-boards,  instead  of 
extending  the  whole  width  of  the  wheel,  are  in  two  or 
sometimes  three  sets,  each  of  which  extends  across  only 
one-half  or  one-third  of  the  width  ;  one  set  of  float-boards 
being  placed  opposite  to  the  intervals  of  the  other  set.  Fig*. 
8  and  9  give  side  and  front  views  of  such  a  wheel ;  the 
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■haded  parts  in  Kg.  8  being  those  which  belong  to  the  off- 
side of  tne  wheel.  This  kind  of  wheel  resembles  in  flust 
two  or  three  narrow  paddle-wheels  placed  close  together  on 
the  same  Axis,  the  paddles'  of  one  beinf  opposite  to  the 
intervals  of  that  adjoining  it  By  this  means  the  shock 
occasioned  by  the  paddles  entering  the  water  is  diminish^, 
and  the  resistance  is  rendered  more  equal.  Another  kind 
of  divided  paddle  is  that  in  which  the  float-boards  extend 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  wheel,  but  each  of  them  con- 
sists of  two,  three,  or  more  narrow  strips,  placed  a  little 
In  advance  of  each  other,  so  as  to  strike  the  water  at  slightly 
different  times.  Pig.  10  represents  such  a  wheel,  with  the 
paddles  divided  into  three  parts.  Under  the  name  of  the 
eyeloidal  paddle-wheel  this  nas  excited  much  attention.  It 
Ims  been  used  with  apparent  advantage  in   tiie  Great 


Western  and  many  other  sea-steamers.  A  similar  advantage 
is  attained  by  the  expedient  of  dividing  the  float-board  into 
three  slips,  and  bolting  one  of  them  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  arm  of  the  wheel  to  the  other  two.  Many  of  the  con- 
trivances intended  as  improvements  on  the  common  paddle- 
wheel  have  moveable  float-boards,  which,  by  various  ingeni- 
ous arrangements,  are  made  to  enter  and  leave  the  water 
in  a  nearly  vertical  position.  The  unavoidable  complexity 
of  such  an  apparatus,  which  renders  it  very  liable  to  de- 
rangement, is  fully  sufficient  to  prevent  its  extensive  use ; 
yet  a  wheel  of  this  kind,  known  as  Morgan's  paddle-wheel, 
has  been  adopted  in  several  large  vessels.  Professor  Bvlow 
in  a  paper  '  On  the  Motion  of  Steam-Vessels,'  which  was 
published  in  the  '  PbUosophioal Transactions'  in  1834i  and 
subsequently,  with  additions,  in  the  appendix  to  Wool- 
house's  edition  of  Tredgold,  expresses  his  belief,  after 
trying  experiments  on  differeut  kinds  of  paddle-wheel,  that 
wnen  the  wheel  is  but  slightly  immersed,  little  or  no  ad 
vantage  is  derived  from  the  vertical  position  of  the  paddles, 
and  '  that  in  the  navigation  of  rivers  or  smooth  water,  where 
generally  little  variation  is  required  in  the  degree  of  immer- 
sion of  the  vessel,  the  common  wheel,  if  properly  propor- 
tioned, is  preferable  to  the  vertically  acting  wheel,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  admitting  a  larger  surface  of  paddle-board.' 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  vertical  paddles  have  greatly  the 
advantage  when  the  wheel  is  deeply  immersed,  he  considers 
them  best '  for  sea  purposes  or  long  voyages,  where  the  im- 
mersion of  the  vessel  is  constantly  diminishing  by  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  coals  and  stores  required  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  voyage.' 

Another  class  of  paddle-wheels  have  the  float-boards  placed 
obliquely  across  the  width  of  the  wheel,  instead  of  in  the 
usual  position ;  and  some  have  one-half  of  their  width  in- 
clining one  way,  and  the  other  half  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  paddle-wheels  patented  in  1836  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Hall  were  intended  to  reduce  the  tremulous  motion  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  quantity  of  back-water,  by  affixing  the  paddle- 
boards  on  one-half  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  with 
an  obliquity  in  one  direction,  and  those  on  the  other  half 
with  a  contrary  inclination  ;  so  that  during  one-half  of  the 
revolution  of  each  paddle-wheel  the  water  should  be  put  in 
motion  in  one  direction,  and  during  the  other  half  of  the 
revolution  it  should  be  moved  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Mr.  Hall  states  that  the  angle  of  obliquity  may  vary  f^om 
30'  to  60°,  but  that  he  prefers  45°,  and  he  proposes  in  large 
wheels  to  vary  the  inclination  four  times  instead  of  twice  in 
the  circumference.  A  very  singular  scheme  for  propelling 
is  that  patbnted  by  Mr.  Perkins  in  1829,  in  which  the 
paddles  are  fixed  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  wheel,  and  the 
wheel  itself  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  line  of  the 
keel ;  so  that  while  the  paddles  enter  and  leave  the  water 
edeeways,  they  assume  the  most  effective  position  for  pro- 
pefling  when  performing  the  lowest  part  of  the  revolution. 
Full  details  of  this  ingenious  contnvance  may  be  found  in 
the  '  Mechanics'  Magazine,'  vol.  xiv.,  p.  305,  &c.  Conical 
paddle-wheels,  resembling  those  of  the  common  form,  ex- 
cepting in  the  circumstance  of  the  diameter  being  greater 
on  the  side  adjoining  the  vessel  than  on  the  outer  side,  have 
been  tried  by  Mr.  Russell,  who  says  that  they  prevent  much  of 
the  concussion  of  the  common  wheel,  without  any  sacriflceof 

Sower  or  speed.  Some  proposed  paddle-wheel  improvements 
ave  reference  to  the  convenient  adaptation  of  the  paddles 
to  the  depth  of  the  vessel's  immersion.  Something  of  this 
kind  is  very  desirable,  beeause  it  often  happens  that  a  vessel 
is,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  load  and  a  large  stock  of  fuel, 
so  deeply  immersed  at  the  commencement  of  her  voyafrp 
that  the  action  of  her  paddles  is  impeded ;  while,  after  t' 
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consumptioa  of  great  part  of  ber  ioppW  of  ooal,  th«  nrims 
■o  high  thatber  paddles  have  not  sufficient  hold  upon  the 
water.  When  tne  paddle-wheels  are  fixed  immediately 
upon  the  crank  axis  of  the  engine,  it  is  impossible,  without 
too  Kfoat  a  derangement  of  the  machinery,  to  make  the 
paddie-ahaft  itself  rise  and  &11  according  to  circumstances  ; 
and  although  many  plans  have  been  proposed  for  reefing  the 
paddles,  or  removing  them  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  centre  of  the  wheel,  we  believe  that  none  has  been 
introduced  to  any  important  extent.  In  some  steam- 
vessels  the  inconvenience  alluded  to  u  in  some  deeree 
remedied  by  admittiikg  sea-water  into  the  coal  bankers  vnien 
they  are  emptied,  so  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  degree  of 
immenion.  It  would  often  be  a  convenience  it,  instead  of 
being  firmly  keyed  on  to  the  shaft,  the  paddle-wheels  were 
capable  of  being  detached  from  the  engines,  to  that  either 
might  move  independently  of  the  other.  Many  of  the 
American  steamers  have  such  a  provision,  iriiereby  the  boat 
may  be  slopped  by  simply  throwing  the  wheels  out  of  gear, 
the  engines  continuing  to  work,  so  as  to  pump  water  into 
the  boiler.  By  this  means  also  the  paddle-wheels  are  pre- 
served from  strains  while  the  vessel  lie*  at  anchor,  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  tides. 

In  noticing  some  of  the  early  projects  connected  with 
steam  navigation,  allusion  has  been  made  to  several  other 
methods  of  propulsion,  some  of  which  have  been  re- 
vived of  late  years.  Our  space  will  not  allow  of  any 
account  of  the  numerous  schemes  which  have  been  pro- 
pounded for  moving  vessels  by  contrivances  which  have 
been  expected  to  prove  superior  to  paddle-wheols,  either 
from  producing  a  greater  effect  with  a  given  exertion  of 
power,  from  superior  compactness,  or  from  occasioning  less 
disturbance  in  the  water.  Some  apparatus  that  would 
effect  the  latter  object  without  the  sacrifice  of  power  or 
speed,  appears  very  desirable ;  and  among  many  inventions 
which  have  been  tried  for  the  purpose,  that  oommonly, 
though  not  very  aptly,  called  the  Ardiimedes'  Screw,* 
appears  to  succeed  very  perfectly.  It  has  been  tried  with 
considerable  success  on  a  large  scale.  This  apparatus  has 
been  alluded  to  under  ScBsw  o?  Abchimxdss,  vol.  xxi., 
p.  111. 

The  meana  of  diminishing  the  risk  of  steam-vessel  acci- 
dents have  been  made  the  subject  of  parliamentary  investi- 
gation in  1817,  1831,  and  1839 ;  in  the  latter  year  by  means 
of  commissioners.  The  valuable  information  collected  on 
the  last  occasion  has  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  this 
article,  and  our  apace  will  not  allow  an  analysis  of  the  im- 
portant suggestions  made  for  increasing  the  safety  of  itaun 
navigation.  It  is  however  very  satisractory  to  fli.d,  that 
while  very  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  this  way, 
the  number  and  character  of  the  accidents  which  have  hap- 
pened to  British  steam-vessels  will  bear  a  very  favourable 
comparison  with  those  of  North  America.  It  is  also  observ- 
able that,  while  the  total  number  of  accidents  is  by  no 
means  large,  considering  the  great  number  of  steam-vessels 
m  use,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them,  and  those  by  far 
the  most  fatal  in  their  consequences,  were  of  a  character 
by  no. means  peculiar  to  vessels  propelled  by  steam.    The 

*  It  hu  been  itited,  but  wa  knor  not  ua  irhet  uitbDrlty,  that  this  nuia  hu 
not  beeu  iatended  to  imply  an  identity  in  prinoiple  between  tlw  propeller 
•Uoded  to  and  the  hydnuUe  nuchine  known  ai  the  Htew  of  Amhlmedeai  bat 
hae  bean  given  •imply  beeaoM  it  was  Int  triad,  on  a  Urja  Male,  in  a  maal 
callod  the  AitUmadin.  That  the  Teiial  «a>  named  after  tha  propellar  1>  more 
likalyi  tat  bo  tUaai  itmay,  the  lulion  at  the  mww-pnmllar  li  Terr  dilTereut 
tarn  that  af  tha  am*  nf  An  hiowdaa. 


comnuasioneis  giva  »  detaileil  table  of  ninety-two  aocidenu 
which  happened  between  1817  and  April,  1839,  of  wbieli 
the  following  is  an  abstract.  This  aeeouBt  is  merely  giver 
as  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  especially  as  regards  the 
former  yean  of  the  period  embraced. 

MatmoorAaddaal*.  "IwIl 

Wrecked,  foundered,|or  in  imminent  peril  40 
tComputed  number  of  persons  lost  on 

board  the  Erin,  F^lic,  and  Superb 
Explosions  of  boilen       .        .        .        SS 
Fires  ftom  varioos  causes        .        .        17 
Collisions 12 


KOkOl 

Ueaalaat 

308 

120 


66 


Dta. 

Uewkat 

1831 

119 

182S 

62 

1837 

24 

1837 

2 

Totals        ...         92  57.1 

In  copying  this  table,  we  have  omitted  an  item  of  forty 
lives  lost  in  the  Thames,  from  May.  1 835,  to  November,  1 83  8. 
by  accidents  to  barges  and  small'  boats  by  the  use  of  steaos- 
vessels,  and  a  similar  item  of  twenty-one  lives  lost  within 
ten  years  in  the  Clyde,  apparently  from  similar  accidents ; 
as  these  scarcely  full  unaer  the  denomination  of  steam- 
vessel  accidents,  although  they  intimate  the  necessity  of 
increased  precaution  in  the  use  of  steam-vessels  upon 
crowded  rivers.  It  is  stated  that  the  greatest  number  ot 
lives  lost  at  any  one  time  by  each  of  tiie  above  classes  ot 
accident  was  as  follows: — 

Natara  of  AeeUcaL  Nana  uf  Vaeaal. 

Wreck     .  .  Rothsay  Castle 

Collision  .  .  Comet  and  Ayr 

Explosion  .  Union        .     . 

Fire    .     .  .  Medway    .     . 

The  far  greater  number  and  more  btal  character  of  steam- 
vessel  accidents  in  the  United  States  may  be  seen  from  the 
document  ftom  which  the  statistics  of  American  steam 
navigation  given  in  a  previous  page  were  derived.  The 
first  accident  therein  noticed  took  place  in  I8I6,  and  the 
total  ascertained  number,  down  to  1838,  was  aa  foUows: — 
Wrecks,  from  collisions,  ^lea,  &c.  .  .  85 
Destroyed  by  snags  and  similar  obstructions      S2 

Explosions,  &c 99 

Fires 28 

Varions  causes       .....        24 

Total      ......        228 

Ascertained  number  of  lives  lost  .  .  1,876 
Ascertained  number  of  persons  wounded  443 
The  report  states  that  the  computed  number  of  lives  lost 
was  about  two  thousand ;  but  that  some  persons  think  the 
aggregate  treble  that  number.  The  following  table  gives, 
in  the  same  form  as  has  been  done  with  British  accidents, 
the  most  fatal  instances  of  each  class  of  casualties : — 

Natnia  at  Aealdeut.  Name  of  Veaial.  Daie.  Lina  km. 
Wreck       .     .      .  Home    .     .     .     1837  100 
Sna^  &c.      .     .  St.  Louis     .     .     1834  13 
CoUuion  (and  conse- 
quent sinking)  Monmouth 
Explosion  .     .     .  Oronoka 
Fire      ....  Ben  Sberrod 


1837  3O0 

1838  130 
1837  130 


JThU  Item  ia  diiferently  placed  In  tha  commiaaionan*  table ;  b«t  as  tin 
erenee  betvaen  the  eaiei  to  which  it  cefen  and  thuee  kwiviled  in  the  pi* 
eedinn  item  oooiiata  simply  in  tha  eircnmatanaa  tllat  tlm  naMban  leal  are 
oompntad  inetaad  of  being  ezacUy  aacettained.  then  appear*  to  ba  no  niAcaeK 
raaaonroriepualingthatwo.  TliaTaMehiallndadlowanwTadta4«clMnliaad 
and  ara  Ineladed  in  tha  ninatf-tiro  aaaa*  daaalted  in  te  tahlo. 
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